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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding citizen and diplomat of the 
world, of whom the people of the Philip- 
pines are justified in being proud; one 
who understands the evil minds and de- 
structive purposes of international com- 
munism; whose whole life has been 
dedicated to freedom and a government 
of laws, and a world leader in combating 
international communism, is the Honor- 
able Carlos P. Romulo, the Ambassador 
of the Philippines to the United States 
and to the United Nations. 

The views of Ambassador Romulo are 
worthy of widespread consideration and 
information. 

In the Reader’s Digest of November 
1959, appears an excellent and challeng- 
ing article entitled “America, Wake Up!” 
written by my close and valued friend, 
Carlos P. Romulo, and which I include in 
my remarks: 

[From November i960 Reader’s Digest | 
AMER!'CA, WAKE UP! 


(A wise and loyal friend of the United 
States warns us: “The cold war is a real war. 
* * © It is far later than we know. * * * 
The Communists can win without changing 
their tactics. * * * We cannot win without 
changing ours. * * * We must assume the 
offensive. * * * We dare not stand still. 
* * * To do so is to continue to lose ground. 
This is a stern and urgent appeal. It is one 
that no American can afford to ignore.) 


(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo) 


Soviet communism is on the wildest and 
most reckless rampage of its ugly career. 
Primary target—the United States. The 
American chief of state has been openly 
insulted, American honor has been trampled 
and American citizens have been pushed 
around wherever Communists have power or 
influence. The Monroe Doctrine, shield of 
the western hemisphere, has been flouted. 
Communists are taking over in the Carib- 
bean area by infiltration just as decisively 
as if by armed invasion. 

In the face of such menace and humilia- 
tion a foreigner in your midst naturally 
looks for the reaction—an angry ground 
swell of popular protest. He looks in vain. 
The American people remain strangely un- 
moved. Even the coldblooded murder of 
U.S. fliers fails to stir them out of com- 
placency. 

Such meekness in the greatest and still the 
strongest nation on earth is puzzling and 
disheartening to America’s friends through- 
out the world. And there is danger in it. 
Meekness encourages the aggressor to over- 
play his hand, bringing closer the very 
catastrophe it would avert. 

I realize that the survival of my own 
country, the Philippines, depends on the 
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survival of the United States. Neutralism 
provides no protection against Communist 
expansion—as India is now finding out. My 
country, accordingly, disregards Red in- 
timidation, and the incumbent President of 
the Philippines, Carlos P. Garcia, has volun- 
tarily invited the United States to establish 
missile bases on our soil. Therefore, and 
because of my deep-rooted friendship for 
your country, I dare to speak out to you 
without inhibitions. I say: America, wake 
up. Shake off the course of inaction that is 
giving the forces of evil the right of way in 
this world. Face up to the blunt fact that 
you are now engaged in a real war and that 
it must be fought and won. This is the only 
alternative to defeat by default. 

The time for drowsy half measures has 
run out. To hope for miracles, such as a 
change in Kremlin leadership, or friendly 
negotiations and wise treaties, or a “lessen- 
ing of tension” is only to fall more inex- 
tricably into the Communist trap. Instead, 
the United States must vigorously provide 
world leadership. Your firmness, rooted in 
genuine strength of character, is today the 
free world’s only insurance against the fur- 
ther spread of Soviet tyranny. Your faith 
that all men are equally entitled to life, liber- 
ty and the pursuit of happiness has always 
seemed to the rest of us a national purpose 
to inspire all mankind and to provide the 
answer to the pretensions of Red despotism. 


‘If -now, through apathy or expediency, you 


waver in your devotion to these ideals of hu- 
man freedom, a dark age of Communist 
totalitarianism is certain to engulf the hu- 
man race. 

At its rate of growth since World War I, 
the universal Communist police state could 
come into being in our own lifetime. Does 
this sound like an exaggeration? Well, an- 
cient Romans, too, must have thought the 
idea of conquest by their clamorous barbar- 
ians was farfetched. Today, history moves 
with electronic speed. Processes that in an- 
cient times took centuries to unfold now 
explode in decades. Who would have thought 
it possible barely a generation ago, that 
communism would soon stand astride two 
continents, from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
with extensions of its power in places as far 
apart as Africa and the Caribbean? 

Surely it must be plain to all that Russia 
is bent on world domination. It must be 
equally plain that her leaders cannot be 
trusted. Yet who can doubt that when the 
Kremlin again decides to adopt a “soft” 
policy many “df us will again be babbling 
about a “new look” in Russia, congratulating 
ourselves on the excellent chances for peace- 
ful coexistence, and rejoicing in the fond 
illusion that the cold war is about to end? 

The sad truth is that the Communists 
alone control the thermostat of free-world 
emotions, adjusting it anywhere that suits 
their needs in the range between glowing 
optimism and black despair. We ooze happy 
relief whenever the Kremlin chooses to lower 
the temperature, and are plunged into wor- 
ried fear whenever the heat is turned on 
again. Each change astonishes us anew— 
and throws us into fresh confusion. We 
have become tragicomic puppets jerked up 


or down by strings clenched in Khrushchev’s - 


pudgy fists. 

While this performance largely immobilizes 
Western strength, the Communists draw 
valuable political dividends from the false 
hopes they induce at calculated intervals. 


In the period before the Paris summit de- 
bacle, for instance, they induced the US. 
Government to remove the last wobbly teeth 
from American broadcasts beamed to the 


_Soviet people, and to ban the word “libera- 


tion” as applied to Communist captive na- 
tions. The idea was not to spoil the friendly 
atmosphere, and to avoid antagonizing the 
Soviet leaders. But apparently no one 
thought to ask just how you avoid antago- 
nizing a sworn mortal enemy whose sole , 
purpose is to annihilate you utterly. 

Regard the fantastic spectacle of Khru- 
shchev’s American tour—-a propaganda tri- 
umph for world communism and a body blow 
to anti-Communist forces everywhere—did 
this not set a world record for futile court- 
ing of a despot? The dictator whose whole 
life has been devoted, and will be devoted, 
to the destruction of every human right en- 
shrined in the conscience of the free world, 
was hopefully welcomed as if he were a gentle 
dove of peace. How gullible can we be? 

This grim and fateful comedy will con- 
tinue until the free world, under forceful 
and effective American leadership, wakes up 
to the ruthless reality of the cold war, stops 
playing a gentlemanly defensive role and 
starts aggressively to outfight the Com- 
munists on their own terms. Dr. Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, who has analyzed the Com- 
munist concept of protracted conflict, writes: 
“For the Communists, there are no different 
kinds of war, hot or cold. There is only one 
war—war to the finish.” In this everlasting 
war, the Communists use any and every 
weapon, from propaganda leaflets to military 
force, from sabotage and murder, to smiles 
and handshakes. And they are always on 
the offensive. 

The fact that the. free world has always 
been on the defensive accounts for the 
amazing speed with which the Red enemy 
has succeeded in enslaving a third of the 
human race. We have allowed the Commu- 
nists to take the initiative everywhere, to 
choose the battlegrounds, the issues, even the 
weapons at any given time. Free-world 
counteraction has been constantly impro- 
vised under these always unexpected assau)is 
and has therefore been erratic and often 
panicky. Time after time we resort to a 
hurried shoring up of some threatened posi- 
tion which, even if successful, merely retains 
what we already hold. The shameful idea 
seems to be that, if we can just barely hang 
onto what is clearly and rightfully ours, 
while the Communists scoop up everything 
else, we will be doing as well as could be 
expected. 

We rush from one crisis to another, each 
plainly labeled “made in Soviet Russia.” We 
scramble from one segment of the globe to 
another, always at times and places of Soviet 
Choosing. When we negotiate, it is invari- 
ably about some issue the Communists delib- 
erately create for propaganda purposes and 
to keep us off balance: the Matsu-Quemoy 
islands, West Berlin, nuclear tests, disarma- 
ment. Never once have we aggressively 
raised issues to put them on the defensive. 
When will the flabby statesmanship of the 
Western World come to realize that the cold 
war is a real war and that, as with all wars, 
we are certain to lose it if we don’t take 
the offensive? 

The only explanation for this inaction 
must be our failure to understand even now 
the nature of the Communist challenge. 
But surely it should be clear to all that Mos- 
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cow and Peiping have an inflexible goal— 
the creation of one Communist world—and 
a carefully planned strategy for achieving it. 
They knew that they are engaged in a long 
war. They know that, short of ceasing to 
be Communists, they cannot settle for any- 
thing less than total victory in that war. 
We, on tite other hand, feebly putting up our 
guard in a series of scattered defensive skir- 
mishes, have no definite goal beyond the hope 
of a tolerable truce that will allow us to go 
about our daily affairs without any more 
annoying interruptions. 


The irony of this is than an understanding © 


of the Communist challenge is not hard to 
obtain, since it has been frankly spelled out 
by the Kremlin leaders from Lenin to Khru- 
shchev. Everything that has taken place in 
Asia, for instance, conforms to a blueprint 
drawn up by a Soviet-sponsored Congress of 
the Peoples of the East held in Baku in 
September 1920. There the master plan for 
exploiting colonial tensions and nationalist 
sentiment was formulated and published. 
But, blind to such repeatedly proclaimed and 
inflexible Red purposes, the United States 
and its associates have preferred to treat the 
conflict as an aberration, a casual misunder- 
standing that can be adjusted piecemeal by 
patient bargaining. 

Meanwhile, Western leaders keep paying 
blackmail in concessions and small surren- 
ders. Consider these instances: 

The United States rolled out the red carpet 
for Anastas Mikoyan; a kind of preview of 
the later Khrushchev visit. Not long before, 
an American plane had been. electronically 
lured into Soviet Armenia (Mikoyan’s native 
area) and 17 Ar crican fliers were lost. The 
American Government had documentary 
proofs of Soviet guilt, but withheld them 
until Mikoyan left, in order not to spoil his 
good will tour. How much good did it do? 

Before the Paris summit meeting was 
agreed to, there was a Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Geneva. President Eisenhower 
stated repeatedly that, unless this conference 
produced concrete results, a summit confer- 
ence such as Khrushchev was demanding 
would not take place. The Ministers Confer- 
ence accomplished nothing—but the summit 
meeting was agreed to notwithstanding. 
Should tts failure have been unexpected? 

In its anxiety to make the Geneva meeting 
successful, the United States came close to 
de facto recognition of East Germany (ar- 
dently desired by the Kremlin) by agreeing 
to observers from East Germany on a par 
with those from West Germany. Khru- 
shehev, having artificially created a crisis in 
West Berlin with his ultimatum, bellowed 
that the situation in that city was abnormal. 
Washington went along with this, using the 
very same word. The obvious retort should 
have been that the situation in West Berlin, 
since it complied with treaty terms, was per- 
fectly normal—that the abnormality was in 
East Germany, where Soviet domination con- 
tinued in violation of postwar treaties pledg- 
ing free elections. 

Incorrigibly hopeful despite everything, the 
United States twice renewed the moratorium 
on nuclear testing, thus giving the Kremlin 
exactly what it wanted—a test ban without 
inspection. Even now there is hesitation 
about ending the moratorium, though the 
protracted negotiations have yielded only 
frustrations for the United States and propa- 
ganda victories for the Soviet Union. 

The unfortunate truth is that the free- 
world leaders are dealing with a sinister 
giobal conspiracy by international gangsters 
as if it were an old-style dispute between 


civilized nations which respect the diplo- 


matic niceties and the sanctity of treaties. 
We continue to hope for progress in phony 
negotiations which, on the Communists’ side, 
are just a part of the cold war that we are 
losing piecemeal. And, worst of all, the 
democratic coalition has been acting in the 
vain hope of relieving tensions, stabilizing 
situations, keeping the boat from rocking, 
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of containing communism, instead of striv- 
ing ultimately to eliminate the scourge. 
Meanwhile, the Red offensive remains in- 
tense, planned and persistent. 

I have had considerable personal experi- 
ence with that persistence. When the United 
Nations was being launched in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, a charming, Spanish-speaking 
Russian accidentally found himself near me 
each morning at breakfast in the hotel din- 
ing room. He used the opportunity to talk 
about how the United States had aban- 
doned the Philippines in the war, and won- 
dered aloud how I, as an Asian, could 
stomach a country that oppresses its racial 
minorities. Some years later, when I was 
the Philippine member of the Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington, a Soviet gen- 
eral on the Commission continually sought 
me out and harangued me on the wickedness 
of the United States. It was obvious that he 
had been assigned to indoctrinate and pres- 
sure me. Still later, when I was president 
of the U.N. General Assembly, Andrei Vish- 
insky had me to dinner three times at the 
Soviet residence in Glen Cove, Long Island, 
where he deployed his considerable charm 
and forensic talent in an attempt to turn 
me against the West. 

In my case, of course, these tactics didn’t 
work. But I knew the same tactics were 
being employed with regrettable success 
against other more vulnerable Asians. Thus 
the Communists carry their ceaseless cam- 
paign down to the level of personal contacts, 
while Americans make no similar efforts. 
Have you ever heard of high American of- 
ficials, speaking foreign languages fluently, 
working on pro-Communists or neutralists? 
As one Asian colleague said to me: “The 
Americans seem to recall that we exist only 
when some crisis in Asia very clearly endan- 
gers their own interests.” 

Consider another decisive front in the 
many-sided Communist offensive—propa- 
ganda. When President Eisenhower reached 
Manila last spring, some 2 million of my 
Filipino countrymen converged on the city 
in a tumultuous demonstration of affection 
for, and faith in, the United States. In view 
of the present widespread revolt against 
colonialism, the spectacle had a _ special 
meaning: these were people who had been 
for 48 years, until July 4, 1946, under Ameri- 
can rule. Surely this dramatic show of 
friendship spoke volumes for the enlight- 
ened character of American relations with 
alien peoples under its flag. Similar massive 
expressions. of warm esteem met the Presi- 
dent in Korea, Formosa, Okinawa, India, 
Pakistan, and Latin America. Vice President 
NIXON was given a vast and ecstatic reception 
in Poland. 

Yet there was no effective American propa- 
ganda effort to impress the significance of 
these enthusiastic receptions on the rest of 
the world. On the other hand the student 
riots in Japan which forced the cancellation 
of the President’s trip, and the attacks on 
Vice President Nrxon in Latin America—such 
incidents, engineered by Communists, have 
been successfully exploited by Red propa- 
ganda to convey to neutral nations the no- 
tion of a faltering and abased America. 

Another result of the West’s passivity in 
the face of the Soviet Union's ceaseless prop- 
aganda offensive has been to make western 
colonialism the whipping boy in world opin- 
ion, while the cruelties of Red imperialism 
against its captive peoples are ail but for- 
gotten. Bloody oppressions in Hungary have 
not abated; massacres continue in Tibet; 
Chinese forces still occupy Indian soil and 
make probing forays into Laos and Nepal. 
Yet the West keeps up no continual barrage 
of propaganda about these Red iniquities. 

No less remarkable is the success of the 
Kremlin peace and total disarmament pre- 
tensions. And this despite the known fact 
that Moscow and Peiping have been directly 
responsible for virtually every war and war 
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scare since 1945. Witness the international 
sensation the Communists were able to fo- 
ment over the U-2 incident, and- compare 
this with the failure of the United States to 
arouse world opinion against the Soviets’ 
repeated murderous attacks on American 
planes over international waters. 

Dozens of other examples could be cited. 
To make matters worse, Communist propa- 
ganda is allowed to undermine public morale 
and sow confusion in the United States it- 
self. Former President Herbert Hoover was 
alluding to this, in a recent speech, when he 
spoke of “a multitude of citizens who have 
sunk to the posture of perpetual apology and 
seeming shame for ourselves.” 

- America’s puritanical background and its 
inherent honesty seem to have produced an 
inordinate guilt complex. Somehow, it has 
become the fashion to belittle major Amer- 
ican accomplishments, while all Soviet 
claims, including dubious boasts of future 
accomplishments, are played up in a@ grovel- 
ing spirit. 

How are we to account for this persistent 
failure of America to project on the mind of 
mankind an accurate image of its own society 
and a truthful image of the Communist 
slave world? Why does the United States 
accept setbacks in this area so supinely? 
Certainly this cannot be due to lack of propa- 
ganda ability—in a country where the arts 
of image building are so highly developed. 
What is lacking is a clear grasp of the incal- 
culable importance of this phase of the pro- 
tracted conflict. : 

A global campaign of public education 
should be mounted on a scale to outmatch 
the Communists. It must be resourceful, 
aggressive, unafraid and prepared to turn 
their own weapons of subversion and in- 
filtration against them. But this will never 
be done until the necessity of defeating com- 
*munism—defeating, mind you, not resist- 
ing—is recognized. Only then can you begin 
to tell the truth as uninhibitedly and effec- 
tively as the enemy tells lies. 

From the hour of its birth, the Soviet 
regime has regarded agitprop—agitation and 
propaganda—as no less important than mili- 
tary strength. So has Red China. Both in- 
vest billions of dollars in these enterprises. 
They have hundreds of special schools which 
turn out armies of experts in brainwashing 
and subversion, for deployment throughout 
the world. In addition, they train Asians, 
Africans, Latin Americans, West Europeans 
and even citizens of the United States in all © 
revolutionary techniques, from propaganda 
and sabotage to street rioting and guerrilla 
fighting. 

How long will freemen refuse to see the 
obvious; the Communists can expunge what 
remains of freedom with these weapons of 
poltiical and psychological combat. How 
long will freemen discount this prime threat 
as merely a cold war, a side show, that can 
be ended through social amenities and an 
exchange of dancers? 

The 1960's are the critical years. This is 
the time for heroic decisions—decisions that 
will at long last enable the free world to 
gain the offensive. It is much too late 
for negative, purely defensive strategy. We 
cannot possibly win that way. We must 
fight back in deadly earnest, using a large- 
scale concentration of brains, skills, and 
budget—everything we possess—to outma- 
neuver the Communists in their own kind 
of war. 

What I have said here to the America, I 
love and admire applies no less to all other 
free nations, my own among them, Free- 
dom has become indivisible. To settle for 
a world half siave, half free is the surest 
road to surrender. The new barbarians can- 
not be bought off or contained. They must 
be defeated. This can still be done without 
a nuclear showdown—by an all-out offensive 
in the fields of propaganda, economic aid, 
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public education and, in general, fighting 
fire with fire in every part of the globe. 

We can yet drive the Reds in their turn 
onto the defensive. ‘There are plenty of 
weaknesses and vulnerable spots in the 
Communist camp—and we can exploit every 
one of them. We can turn the Communists’ 
own weapons, including infiltration and 
subversion, against them. We can create 
crises in their home territory, instead of 
waiting passively for crises in ours. We 
can train specialists in every branch of cold 
warfare instead of relying on amateurs. We 
can keep alive the hope of release from servi- 
tude among our enslaved brothers under the 
Communist yoke. 

Appeasement is as futile in a cold war 
as it has proved to be, throughout the ages, 
in hot war. Continued apathy, or half- 
measures, in the struggle now under way will 
only encourage the Communists to under- 
rate our will to resist, thus eventually 
crowding us into a corner where we will 
have to choose between nuclear war and 
surrender. 

The only possible solution is to wage this 
protracted conflict twice as hard, twice as 
effectively, as the Communists are now 
waging it. We must embark on a massive 
offensive, turning every Communist trick 
and stratagem—from propaganda to infil- 
tration—against our mortal enemy. This 
is the one and only way to win the struggle 
_for survival. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include a prize-winning 
essay written by a young constituent, 
William J. Herward, of Lawrence, Mass., 
my home city: 

WHat VETERANS Day MEANS TO ME 
(By William Herward) 

Today, the voice of a veteran speaks in 
my heart, and it is marked by a ring of sin- 
cerity for the cause of America. His words 
stir me as they say, “The Communists are 
striving to enslave you. Let not the cause 
for which I and many millions fought and 
died be destroyed.” 

“I may have been the victim of a bullet 
on the sands of Iwo Jima, on Wake Island, 
Leyte, Midway, or Pearl Harbor. I might be 
a brave doughboy from Belleau Wood and the 
Meuse-Argonne Forests. The place matters 
not. My service or my life was still given 
for American freedom and the continuance 
of American democracy. Recall the victories 
I won over the Chinese Communists in the 
Korean war at the beginning of the last 
decade. Carry on for me and for all who 
died so you might live in a free America. 

“Do not let my death bein vain. Keep my 
spirit of American democracy alive for 
America stands for freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech, freedom from want, and free- 
dom from fear. Make these a part of your 
life. In return I shall rest in peace, and 
you shall have the satisfaction of defend- 
ing, protecting, and preserving democracy 
for those who follow you.” 

These words of a veteran may say the 
same thing in your heart, for every veteran 
hus made a contribution to America—and 
ejch Veterans Day reminds me of this. 
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President Carlos P. Garcia of the 
Philippines 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following personal] let- 
t from Mr. Paul W. Reeves, Manila, 
Philippines, concerning President Carlos 
P. Garcia and the outstanding work he 
is doing in the Philippines: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, 
January 2, 1961. 
Hon. GEORGE ANDREWS, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Grorce: Through the able guidance 
of President Carlos P. Garcia, the Filipinos 
are today forging their economic destiny. An 
economic environment for the benefit of the 
common man is being transformed. A rapid 
transition of the economy of the Philippines 
from its trade-oriented beginnings to a bal- 
anced development in both agricultural and 
industrial phases is being effected. The 
economy of the Philippines is a heritage of 
the colonial era because the Philippines still 
depends on the production and exportation 
of a few specialized products, and depends 
to a large degree on the importation not only 
of capital goods but of many essential con- 
sumer items as well. The export-import 
pattern of Philippine economy is beset with 
the ever-present problems of low production, 
lack of capital to develop the abundant nat- 
ural and manpower resources of the coun- 
try, and an unfavorable balance-of-payments 
position. Two schools of thought have ex- 
isted in the Philippines. Some have felt 
that only the agricultural expansion should 
be carried out. President Garcia, on the 
other hand, held to the belief that industrial 
expansion is necessary if the country {s to 
prosper and go forward. Industrialization 
means new industries, new business, new 
machinery, et cetera. To bring these new 
industries to the Philippines and the neces- 
sary new machinery needed, the U.S. dollar 
reserves in the Central Bank had to be used. 
Many who have criticised President Garcia 
for permitting the dollar reserves to go so 
low have completely lost sight of the divi- 
dends which will accrue to the people and the 
country just a few years from now. 

In spite of a rapidly growing population in 
the Philippines (almost 7 million increase 
since 1953, or an average of 1 million in- 
crease per year), President Garcia has suc- 
ceeded in reducing unemployment each year 
over the previous year during the 3 years 
and 9 months he has served as President. 
The additional industries which the Presi- 
dent encouraged to come to the Philippines 
have provided additional employment for 
people in all walks of life. 

Outstanding facts which cannot be denied 
or even debated by the political enemies of 
President Garcia are: (1) Never before has 
the Philippine peso had the stability that 
it enjoys today; (2) for the first time in 
history the Philippines today enjoys a fav- 
orable balance of trade of slightly less than 
100 million pesos; (3) within a span of 3 
years and 9 months of the Garcia adminis- 
tration, the Philippines has been converted 
into a prosperous agro-industrial state; (4) 
during the Garcia administration decontrol 
measures have been adopted and free enter- 
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prise has been encouraged; (5) the Liberal 
Party was swept out of power in the 1953 
election because of graft and corruption and 
the politicians of the Liberal Party are now 
charging that the Garcia administration is 
graftridden. These charges are not true. 
Garcia has proven that he will not tolerate 
graft and corruption in any form in any part 
of his administration. The president has 
personally waged an antigraft campaign and 
has emphatically stated that his govern- 
ment and its various offices, as well as the 
government-owned corporations, will not be 
the last resort of gamblers, crooks, and 
sharpshooters. It is worthy of note that in 
the campaign against graft and corruption 
which President Garcia has personally waged, 
positive proof has been shown that President 
Garcia does not care whose head will roll. 
He has relentlessly gone after the biggest 
of the “big shots” and he has clearly indi- 
cated that even among cabinet officers, the 
portfolio of a department secretary shall not 


“be permitted to be used as a shield for 


wrong-doing. From a political point of view, 
the cleanup campaign inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Garcia to wipe out graft and corruption 
has made enemies for the president and may 
cost him many votes in the coming Novem- 
ber election. The president is a man of 
courage and conviction and in making im- 
portant decisions he has never given any 
thought to the consequences, political or 
otherwise. He does what he thinks will be 
best for his country and his people. In 
regard to the public officials whom the 
pre ‘dent has appointed, the president 
stated: “These public officials should not 
object to having the searchlight turned on. 
If public officials have nothing to hide and 
can defend their records and actuations, 
they have nothing to fear. The press, how- 
ever, should focus its searchlight directly on 
the grafters and the corrupt ones and not 
try to hide or forget their identities by blam- 
ing me or my administration merely for the 
sake of sensationalism.” 

The charge of graft and corruption is an 
old one. This charge has been used in all 
national campaigns in the Philippines since 
the time of the Commonwealth. Every ad- 
ministration in power at Malacanang Palace 
since independence wes granted in 1946 has 
been plagued with the opposition’s charge of 
graft and corruption. 

The late Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York, used to say, “Let’s look at the record.” 
President Garcia suspended 1 department 
undersecretary, 2 jirectors (or chiefs) of 2 
government bureaus, ] assistant bureau di- 
rector and about 80 employees in the Bureau 
of Customs. He suspended a number of em- 
ployees in the Department of Finance. The 
President dismissed 35 or 40 employees in 
the ACCFA. The President replaced the 
head of PHHC. The President replaced the 
directing head and all directors of NAMARCO. 
The President’s action stopped illegal remit- 
tances or salting away of several million 
U.S. dollars by certain drug firms. The 
President has removed all forms of graft from 
the Customs Bureau. The President has 
turned his back on influence peddlers and 
that line of business is out of existence. The 
President’s action liquidated a marijuana 
syndicate which had flourished in the Philip- 
pines for the past several years. The wide- 
open gambling houses which flourished in 
Manila and other places in the Philippines 
prior to 1957 went out of business after 
Garcia became President. Because of Presi- 
dent Garcia’s campaign against graft and 
corruption, several thousand investigations 
have been conducted, and more than 5,000 
convictions of guilty parties have been ob- 
tained. The red-light districts of Manila, 
Pasay City, and Quezon City no longer exist. 
All of this and much more has been done 
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vy President Garcia in the short time he has 
been President—3 years and 9 months. It 
is utterly ridiculous for any person to charge 
that President Garcia tolerates and en- 
courages graft and corruption. 

The Filipinos started from scratch at the 
time they were granted independence in 1946. 
“The impoverished Filipinos were hungry, 
sick, homeless sufferers of a cruel and de- 
astating war waged by a barbarous and ruth- 
less enemy. The transformation from a to- 
- tally agrarian to a partly industrialized coun- 
try was something new for the Filipino peo- 
ple and required: readjustment. The road 
which the Filipinos have traveled has been 
long, rugged, and uphill. At a meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank conference held in Washington, D.C., 
in October 1960, one of the officials of this 
great organization expressed astonishment 
that the Philippines was able to overcome 
the many financial difficulties which the Is- 
lands faced at the end of 1957 and early part 
of 1958. The same official gave full credit 
to the Garcia administration for bringing 
about realistic fiscal and monetary policies. 
America’s guidance ang assistance has greatly 
helped—and more assistance, cooperation, 
encouragement, and technical guidance is 
needed to help the Philippines continue the 
progress thus far made. The United States 
of America must continue the assistance to 
Philippine economic development projects. 
Vast natural and mining resources in the 
Philippines await financial assistance for 
exploration and development. The Philip- 
pines is the envy of the other underdeveloped 
countries of the world; no other underde- 
veloped country offers more opportunities 
for profitable investment. 

President Garcia is responsible for the 
construction of a 4 million (pesos) bridge 
across the Cagayan River in the Province of 
Cagayan. This will greatly help in the de- 
velopment of the rich Cagayan Valley and 
will boost the economy of the entire coun- 
try. The construction of this long-needed 
bridge will increase the utilization of the 
vast amount of idle land in the Cagayan 
Valley and will stimulate production of agri- 
cultural and forest products such as rice, 
corn, heans, livestock, lumber, and rattan. 
During the administration of President 
Garcia many new bridges, highways and 
feeder roads have been constructed. Also, 
the Manila Railroad has been improved in 
efficiency, service and convenience. Only 
recently the Manila Railroad established an 
extension line to Tuguegarao, Cagayan, to 
afford cheaper, faster, and more convenient 
means for transporting products from 
Cagayan to Manila and other parts of the 
country. I have only cited the assistance 
which President Garcia has given to the 
Province of Cagayan. There are 54 addi- 
tional provinces in the Philippines and they 
have all been helped by the Garcia admin- 
istration during the past 3 years and 9 
months. 

A small group of small men fabricated 
plans back in 1957 to smear President Garcia 
personally and undermine the Garcia admin- 
istration at every opportunity. That vilifica- 
tion squad fought President Garcia in 1957 
but he was renominated and reelected. This 
group of vilifiers and crucifiers did not stop 
when the President was reelected in 1957; 
they have continued their tirade night and 
day, working like beavers. The masterminds 
of the Garcia haters conceived a technique 
which they have followed religiously. When 
a U.S. Senator or a U.S. Representative or 
any important person arrives in Manila, this 
bunch of crucifiers find a way to contact each 
and, every important visitor who arrives in 
the Philippines. 

False information, misleading and dis- 
torted statements, and bald-faced lies were 
poured out to the visitors by a small. bunch 
of wilful men who are hell-bent to crucify 
Carlos P, Garcia. Hatchet men out to get 
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President Garcia revealed to the important 
visitors all about the pilferage in the US. 
military and naval establishments at Clark 
Field Air Base and elsewhere. All of the 
blame for the pilferage was placed on the 
shoulders of President Garcia. They told the 
visitors that certain agencies and bureaus of 
the Government were so graft-ridden they 
had to be abolished or reorganized by Presi- 
dent Garcia. They did not tell the visitors 
that many of those agencies and bureaus 
that were graft ridden were inherited by 
President Garcia from his predecessor when 
he assumed the office of president on March 
17, 1957. They advised the visitors that 
President Garcia had vetoed a bill which had 
been enacted for the purpose of suppressing 
graft and corruption but they failed to in- 
form the visitors that some of the lawmakers 
who helped to enact the anticorruption 
measure felt that certain important changes 
should. be made in the bill. They did not 
inform the visitors that President Garcia 
himself launched an antigraft campaign 
which brought about either total abolition 
of certain bureaus and agencies or resulted 
in a complete overhauling of the bureaus 
and agencies in question. They did not tell 
the visitors that the campaign launched by 
President Garcia brought about almost 14,000 
investigations, and thus far more than 5,500 
convictions have been obtained. They did 
not tell the visitors that during the 34 or 
more years President Garcia has served his 
people as Congressman, as Governor, as 
Senator, as Vice President, and as President, 
the breath of scandal has never touched his 
brow. ; 

This “hatchet squad-of crucifiers” has at- 
tempted to make all visitors to Manila be- 
lieve that President Garcia is anti-American 
because he launched a “Filipino first move- 
ment.” The Filipino first movement was 
brought forth by President Garcia to in- 
crease the participation of Filipinos in the 
economy of their country. As is well known 
in the Philippines, a large portion of the 
nation’s economy is in the hands of ‘aliens. 
President Garcia’s hope and aim was to frame 
economic policies which will be advantage- 
ous for the Filipino people, the same as any 
other president would do for his people. 
Filipino first is not antialien, particularly 
in its application to Americans. Americans 
still enjoy preference in the Philippines and 
will continue to enjoy that preference under 
& parity agreement until the year 1974; and 
even after the year 1974, Americans will still 
have preference, but a new agreement will 
be required. ‘ 

It was the late Ramon Magsaysay, as Sec- 
retary of National Defense, who started the 
liquidation of the Communist-trained Huks 
in the Philippines. It was the team of Mag- 
saysay and Garcia which completed the job 
of Huk liquidation. Since Carlos P. Garcia 
became President in March 1957, peace, order, 
and happiness continued uninterrupted 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Philippines. 

In the United States and other countries, 
the victorious political.party receives the co- 
operation of the losing political aprty in the 
formation of a new and. stronger govern- 
ment. By way of illustration, I refer to the 
peaceful, pleasant, and cordial cooperation 
which President-elect Kennedy received from 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon during the past few weeks. When 
the late President Magsaysay became Presi- 
dent in January 1954, he received the whole- 
hearted cooperation and support of his own 
party members (Nacionalista Party) as well 
as the cooperation of the members of the 
other political parties (Liberal Party, Demo- 
cratic Party, and Citizens Party). Further- 
more, President Magsaysay had the alle- 
giance and unstinted cooperation of 23 of the 
24 members of the Philippine Senate, and 95 
of the 102 members of the House of Repre- 
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It is worthwhile, by way of comparison, to 
take a look at what President Garcia inher- 
ited when he became President on March 
17, 1957, upon the death of President Mag- 
saysay. It should be borne in mind that the 
unfortunate death of President Magsaysay 
ruined the chances and spoiled the hopes of 
a& number of men who had the ambition to 
seek the office of President at the November 
No less than five politicians 
in the Philippines confided to their friends 
their plans to run for Vice President in 
November 1957. Each of the five potential 
candidates for Vice President made known 
to their friends that President Magsaysay 
had reached a decision about his running 
mate in said November 1957 election—and 
each of the five expected to be the running 
mate. The death of President Magsaysay, 
therefore, created a lot of confusion and un- 
certainty. When Vice President Garcia be- 
came President in March 1957, the hopes and 
aspirations of no less than a dozen leading 
politicians evaporated and Fresident Garcia 
became the target of every Filipino politician 
who had hoped to succeed Magsaysay as 
President. President Garcia did not have the 
loyalty, support, and cooperation of certain 
members of the Cabinet which he inherited 
from President Magsaysay. Like any other 
red-blooded and courageous President would 
have done, President Garcia dispensed with 
the services of certain Cabinet members as 
well as some under secretaries or No. 2 men. 

It is not difficult to understand why Presi- 
dent Garcia has so many political enemies. 
I refer to political enemies as that group 
in the Philippines who want to be President 
and who feel that they are qualified to be 
President. These political enemies of Presi- 
dent Garcia have employed every known 
means to create belief that the President is 
weak, colorless, lacking in courage, lacking 
in leadership, and tolerates graft ana corrup- 
tion throughout his administration. 

Improving agricultural production, and, at 
the same time, bringing about a partial in- 
dustrialization of the country, was one of 
the programs launched by President Garcia. 
To bring new industries to the Philippines 
(with the necessary machinery for operation) 
it was necessary to dig down deep into the 
U.S. dollar reserves. Many of the critics of 
the President stated that the economy of the 
country was being impaired. President Gar- 
cia knew that he was right, and now the 
President’s enemies know that the President 
was right. 

President Garcia looks ahead. He had in 
mind the rapidly increasing population in 
the Philippines—children to be fed, clothed, 
to receive the proper medical care, and to 
be educated. When Magsaysay was elected 
President in 1953, the population in the 
Philippines was slightly more than 20 mil- 
lion; in 1960, the population is estimated to 
be 27 million. Seven million children in a 
period of 7 years (or at the rate of almost 
1 million increase in population per year) 
requires a lot of planning by a President of 
a country. 

We have no way of knowing what was in 
the mind of the late President Magsaysay. 
We cannot contact the dead. This we do 
know: It was Ramon Magsaysay who selected 
Carlos P. Garcia to be his running mate in 
1953. President Magsaysay had great faith 
and confidence in his Vice President. It 
was President Magsaysay’s decision that Vice 
President Garcia handle the additional du- 
ties of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the most 
important post in the Magsaysay Cabinet. 
President Magsaysay entrusted to his Vice 
President duties and responsibilities never 
before delegated to a Vice President by a 
President. The Filipino people know that 
President Magsaysay had an ever-increasing 
regard for the honesty, courage, sincerity 
and forthrightness of his Vice Presideit; 
and the Filipino people know that Presi- 
dent Magsaysay would have again selected 
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Goercia to be his running mate in 1957 just 
as he did in 1958. The American people 
highly regarded Ramon Magsaysay; and Car- 
los P. Garcia is, indeed, a worthy successor 
to Magsaysay. 

I have known President Garcia rather inti- 
mately for almost a quarter of a century, 
and I can state without the slightest hesi- 
tation that the United States of America 
has no better friend on the face of the earth 
than President Garcia of the Philippines. 
He has manifested his friendship for 

‘ America many times and in many ways and, 
to use the President’s own words, he is try- 
ing to make the Philippines a bridge be- 
tween America and Asia. 


Sincerely, a ah 
. W. REEVEs. 





Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as we start this 1st session of the 87th 
Congress, one of the most distinguished 
Members will be missing. I refer to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts, the 
Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, who 
died just a few months ago after serving 
35 years as a Member of the House. 
She succeeded her husband in this office, 
and between them they have repre- 
sented this district for well over 40 years. 

Mrs. Rogers’ interest in the welfare 
and well-being of veterans started with 
World War I. She served under three 
Presidents in a voluntary capacity be- 
fore assuming her responsibility as a 
Member of Congress. 

She relinquished her high-ranking 
position on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in order to maintain her service on 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee when 
the Legislative Reorganization Act in 
1947 reduced the number of committee 
assignments that a Member might have. 
She served with distinction as chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

Mrs. Rogers was the recipient of many 
awards from veterans’ organizations in 
recognition of her service and of her 
compassion and understanding toward 
veterans of all our wers. 

Following World War II, perhaps the 
one class of veterans who were closest 
to her heart were the paraplegics. She 
was greatly interested in and responsible 
for the automobiles for amputees pro- 
gram and also played an important role 
in the paraplegic housing grant legisla- 
tion. 

As anyone who knew her could testify, 
Mrs. Rogers was possessed of a kind and 
outgoing disposition and her acts of con- 
sideration and generosity were legion. 

All of those who served with her, as 
well as those whose lives were touched 
by her public service will greatly miss 
her in the-days ahead, for she left a 
mark in the Halls of Congress which will 
not be easily forgotten. 
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Under unanimous consent I wish to 
insert at this point in the Recorp several 
recommendations which have been 
passed by veterans’ groups concerning 
Mrs. Rogers’ service: 

FortTy-SECOND ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, MIAMI BEACH, 
FLA., OCTOBER 17-20, 1960 
Whereas Congresswoman Edith Nourse 

Rogers was called to her eternal rest on Sep- 

tember 10, 1960, after a lifetime of devoted 

and untiring effort on behalf of servicemen 
and veterans; and 

Whereas the Nation’s servicemen and vet- 
erans occupied a foremost place in her 
thoughts and actions, going back to the early 
days of World War I when she was one of the 
first American Red Cross trainees to go over- 
seas, and in the postwar period when she 
earned the title of “Angel of Walter Reed 
Hospital,” organized the first Gray Ladies 
Corps there, and served as personal repre- 
sentative for the care of disabled veterans to 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge; and 

Whereas throughout her 35 years in Con- 
gress Mrs. Rogers played a major part in the 
development and enactment of every im- 
portant veterans law, and vigorously opposed 
and attacked every attempt to economize at 
the expense of disabled veterans and their 
dependent survivors; -and 

Whereas during these years as both mem- 
ber and chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Mrs. Rogers was the primary exponent and 
advocate of a public policy of liberal inter- 
pretation and administration of veterans’ 
legislation; and 

Whereas Congressman Rogers constantly 
strove to advance the American Legion’s 
legislative program for the rehabilitation and 
readjustment of war veterans, including the 
introduction of and forceful support of the 
GI bill of rights; and 

Whereas we bow to the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty who has seen fit to take this great 
lady from our midst, but mourn her passing 
with the knowledge that the cause of war 
veterans has lost its greatest champion: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the 42d annual national con- 
vention of the American Legion assembled 
in Miami Beach, Fla., October 17-20, 1960, 
That the American Legion wishes to express 
its regret and profound sense of loss over the 
death of Edith Nourse Rogers, to record its 
great. appreciation for her services, and to 
acknowledge that she will occupy a high and 
enduring position in the hearts and memories 
of all veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion spon- 
sor and support legislation to have the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Bedford, 
Mass., Officially named the “Edith Nourse 
Rogers Memorial Hospital.” 

RESOLUTION BY THE DISABLED AMERICAN VET- 

ERANS Of MASSACHUSETTS 


On October 8, the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, Disabled American Veterans, 
adopted a resolution urging that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospital at Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., be named the “Edith 
Nourse Rogers Mémorial Veterans Hospital.” 

A similar resolution was presented to the 
National Convention of the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A. by the Massachu- 
setts World War I veterans last month and 
unanimously approved by the delegates. 

The text of the DAV resolution follows: 

“Whereas the life and acts of the late 
Edith Nourse Rogers of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts has been 
most Outstanding in behalf of the veterans 
and disabled veterans of all conflicts with 
an armed enemy in which the United States 
of America has been engaged, as well as on 
behalf of the public and citizens not only 
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of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but 
also of the entire Nation; and 

“Whereas it is deemed fitting and proper 
that her accomplishments and devotion in 
behalf of veterans and disabled veterans of 
the United States of America during her life- 
time are worthy of appropriate public recog- 
nition, in order that the name of Edith 
Nourse Rogers might be forever remembered 
by her fellow men: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That, in proper and suitable 
recognition of her services during 35 years 
in public office, the Department of Massachu- 
setts, Disabled American Veterans, in session 
at the statehouse, Boston, Mass., on October 
8, 1960, at its department executive meeting 
hereby adopts this resolution that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital located at 
150 South Huntington Avenue, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., be named “The Edith 
Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans Hospital” 
of the U.S. Veterans’ Administration; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That, the department adjutant 
and executive secretary be instructed to draft 
and present any necessary petitions to ac- 
complish the purpose of this resolution, and 
that copies be sent to the Members of Con- 
gress and the two U.S. Senators from Massa- 
chusetts; and to the proper officials of the 
US. Veterans’ Administration; and be it. 
further 

“Resolved, That, the department adjutant 
and executive secretary is hereby directed to 
contact the officials of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and make inquiries as to whether 
or not the Veterans’ Administration can ac- 
complish administratively, the naming of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
South Huntington Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
the “Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans 
Hospital.” If this cannot be accomplished 
administratively, he is hereby directed to 
have filed in the House of Representatives 
and the U.S. Senate, the following bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Veterans’ Administration facility located on - 
South Huntington Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass., shall hereafter be known and 
designated as ‘The Edith Nourse Rogers Me- 
morial Veterans Hospital’ of the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration.” 

“GrorGe A. WELLS, ~ 
“Department Commander. 
“Attest: 
“JOSEPH R. HAROLD, 
“Department Adjutant and Executive 
Secretary.” 
RESOLUTION BY THE VETERANS OF 
War I oF MASSACHUSETTS 


Whereas the life and many acts of the 
late Edith Nourse Rogers, Congresswoman of 
the Fifth Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, bas been most outstanding in be- 
half of the veterans of all conflicts with an 
armed enemy in which the United States of 
America has been engaged, as well as on be- 
half of the public and citizens not only of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but 
also of the entire Nation; and 

Whereas, it is deemed fitting and proper 
that her accomplishments, and devotion in 
behalf of veterans of the United States of 
America during her lifetime are worthy of 
appropriate public recognition, in order that 
the name of Edith Nourse Rogers might be 
forever remembered by her fellow men: 
Therefore it is 

Resolved, That in proper and suitable rec- 
ognition of her service during 35 years in 
public office, the Department of Massachu- 
setts Veterans of World War I, in session at 
the Aurora Hotel, Worcester, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 11, 1960, at its administration board 
meeting, hereby adopt this resolution that 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital located 
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at Heath Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., 
be named “The Edith Nourse Me- 
morial Veterans Hospital” of the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the department legislative 
committee be instructed to draft and present 
any necessary petitions to accomplish the 
purpose of this resolution, and that copies 
be sent to the Members of Congress and the 
two U.S. Senators from Massachusetts and 
to the proper officials of the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the department commander 
of the Veterans of World War I of Massa- 
chusetts, upon adoption of this resolution, 
be hereby directed to present this resolution 
at our national convention being hejd in 
Miami, Fla., October 9-12, 1960, for adoption; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution by the national convention, the na- 
tional commander and the chairman of the 
national legislative committee are hereby 
directed to have filed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the U.S. Senate the fol- 
lowing bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Veterans’ Administration facility located on 
Heath Street in Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., 
shall be hereafter known and designated as 
“The Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans 
Hospital’ of the U.S. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion.” 





Kah-Woh, Catawba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to include 
therein a summary of an Indian drama 
presented in Rock Hill, S.C., during the 
past fall. 

The play, “Kah-Woh, Catawba,” which 
translated from the Indian language 
means, “Thank you, people of the river,” 
presents a moving and dramatic tribute 
to South Carolina’s only Indian tribe, 
the Catawbas who live in York County. 

A moving and dramatic tribute to South 
Carolina’s only Indian tribe, the Catawbas, 
who live in York County in north-central 
South Carolina, was portrayed in an original 
play which was presented in the Winthrop 
College auditorium in Rock Hill, 8.C., 4 
nights, September 21-24, 1960, under the 
sponsorship of the York County Historical 
Commission with full cooperation of Win- 
throp College. 

The play, titled “Kah-Woh, Catawba,” 
which translated from the Indian tongue 
means, “Thank You, People of the River,” 
was written by Prof. William I. Long, who 
heads Winthrop’s Department of Dramatic 
Art... Professor Long is one of the best in- 
formed men on drama in the country. He 
has been technical director of ‘““The Lost Col- 
ony” at Manteo, N.C., the past 20 years, and 
he has wide experience in writing and 
directing. 

The play was directed by Christopher Rey- 
noids, of the Winthrop dramatic art faculty. 
Reynolds is also well prepared in the field of 
drama. He is an author and director and is 
a former stage manager of “Unto These 
Hills,” at Cherokee, N.C. 


The play has 106 parts which were played 
by volunteers from over York County. These 
actors included about a score Catawba In- 
dians who reenacted the deeds of their fore- 
bears. 

Story of the play was unfolded in 13 
scenes and covered a period which was’ per- 
haps the most glorious in the history of the 
Catawbas, from 1750 to 1790. On the stage 
the audience saw many colorful and impor- 
tant historical figures like Kanawa Spratt, 
white friend of the Indians and forebear of 
a big family connection in upper South Caro- 
lina; Gen. William R. Davie, Revolutionary 
hero and founder of the University of North 
Carolina; King Hagler, the most famous of 
a long line of Catawba chiefs; and many 
others. 

George Washington, President of the 
United States, appears in the final scene on 
his tour of the Colonies following the Revo- 
lution. At the Robert Crawford farm in the 
Waxhaws he meets representatives of the 
Catawbas and, in his speech to them, says 
“Kah-Woh, Catawba” as he thanks the In- 
dians for their friendship to the whites. 

The play was well received by an average 
audience of 2,000 persons each of the 4 
nights, or some 8,000 to 9,000 spectators from 
York and adjoining counties and from dis- 
tant points. The play did a good job of 
teaching a lesson in history. It did another 
good job of public relations between the 
palefaces and their Catawba friends. The 
Catawba Indian Nation, several hundred 
strong, attended opening night as honor 
guests of the sponsoring historical commis- 
sion. The Indians were touched by the per- 
formance and some wept during parts of the 
play dealing with the tender and trying pe- 
riods experienced by their ancestors. 

By arrangement of the historical commis- 
sion, several of the Catawbas, who still follow 
the ancient handicraft of their tribe, sold 
their own pottery in the lobby of the Win- 
throp auditorium. 

Harper S. Gault, historical commission 
chairman, said that the cost of producing the 
play and the proceeds from attendance and 
from sale of the souvenir program about 
broke even. He said that funds advanced by 
the York County legislative delegation and 
the Rock Hill Chamber of Commerce to put 
the play on would be returned in full. 

As to the future of the play, Winthrop Col- 
lege Officials have expressed willingness to 
cooperate in the future. And Representa- 
tive J. B. Harvey, of Clover, has expressed 
belief that the joint Indian affairs committee 
which he heads in the State legislature will 
secure State funds to back the play next 
year. 

Many interested observers have expressed 
the belief that the play should be continued 
as a local historical function as well as a 
tourist builder. Some believe that with a 
longtime promotional program the play 
could be made into an annual affair ranking 
right along with similar dramas. While the 
section does not have the potential tourist 
attractions of mountains and sea, it does 
have many points of interest including the 
Kings Mountain Battleground Park in: York 
County and the Andrew Jackson Historical 
State Park in nearby Lancaster County. 

Members of the York County Historical 
Commission, sponsors of the initial perform- 
ance, are interested in seeing a sponsor inter- 
ested in promotion take over the play for 
future years. The historical commission’s 
function is primarily marking and maintain- 
ing points of historical importance rather 
than that of promoting. However, the com- 
mission sponsored the play in the hope of 
raising funds to help establish a museum on 
the Catawba Indian Reservation near Rock 
Hill, and the commission has asked that 
future sponsors earmark suitable proceeds 
for the museum project. 
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In connection with the museum project, 
the historical commission has asked the 
Catawba Tribe to set aside 25 acres of land 
for the museum when yveservation land is 
finally divided under pending plans of the 
Catawba Tribe to distribute all tribal assets 
among the tribal members. (No tribal ac- 
tion had been taken as this was written.) 





The Need for Beoioate Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article writ- 
ten by Dr. Thomas J. Curtin, director of 
civic education, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, and which appeared 
in the magazine Industry for September 
1960: 

THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
(By Thomas J. Curtin) 


George Kennan has referred to the Soviet 
Union as a disciplined society. By contrast, 
our way of life is, or should be, classified as 
a self-disciplined society. Self-discipline is 
the basic ingredient in a government of laws 
just as it is the secret to exemplary person- 
al living. When a person or a neighborhood 
or a nation practices self-discipline, no other 
person or neighborhood or nation forced into 
line by authoritarian methods can match 
them in efficiency, in energy, and in accom- 
plishment. 

The call for good civic behavior, for self- 
disciplined living, is meaningless exhorta- 
tion, however, unless there is an accompany- 
ing analysis as to what constitutes effective 
citizenship. Today, perhaps more so than 
ever before in our history, the responsible 
citizen must be educated for economic com- 
petency. 

MUST BE EQUIPPED 

Not only is there a strong, continuing need 
for the citizen to be well equipped to cope 
with personal and community economic 
problems, but also there is an urgent need 
for the citizen who faces the future in a 
free society to be able to share intelligently 
and meaningfully in solving a growing num- 
ber of what Dr. Edwin G. Nourse has called 
the persistent problems of the American 
economy. Many Americans presumably will 
cast their 1960 presidential vote on the basis 
of personalities; not enough Americans will 
go beyond personal appeal to platform issues 
relating to “growthmanship,” to farm policy, 
to housing, to transportation, to urban re- 
development, to world trade, to the Russian 
economic threat in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 

CITIZEN UNDERSTANDING 


It can only be hoped that the voting citi- 
zen will apply some measure of intelligence 
to the solution of current and impending 
social problems. It is imperative that the 
millions of potential voters now in our 
schools eventually achieve the objectives of 
economic education which Lawrence Senesh 
has enumerated in “Educating for Economic 
Competence”; namely: 

1. To understand the American economy; 

2. To be aware of the relationship between 
direct and economic experiences and the 
forces behind them; 

3. To appreciate the relationship between 
economics and other areas of knowledge; 
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4. To develop skills in discovering and 
analyzing economic problems and choosing 
among possible solutions. 

In this same document, Senesh makes this 
comment: 

“A study of the American economy can 
be exciting in the hands of the skilled teach- 
er. The system is drama itself, for it reflects 
the desires and ambitions of 175 million peo- 
ple of diverse cultural backgrounds, all 
cherishing political freedom, but all having 
different ideas of what they want their eco- 
nomic system to accomplish. Some will al- 
ways want to have the biggest, the best, and 
the latest in automobiles, appliances, vaca- 
tions, and other amenities. Other persons 
will settle for less if they can be assured of 
a steady job and income. Some are haunted 
by the specter of old age, disability, death 
of the breadwinner, unemployment. Others 
cherish the privilege of choosing their own 
jobs, or of deciding how much to save and 
how much to spend, or of going into their 
own businesses. Still others insist on fair- 
ness in our economie system—equal oppor- 
tunity for all. The expectations of these 
people represent the five social goals which 
we want our economic system to accomplish: 
growth, stability, security, freedom, and 
justice.” 

ON WORKSHOP 


The character of these social goals and 
their interrelationships have been skillfully 
interpreted by Dr. Myron Spencer, of North- 
eastern University, and Dr. Vincent Wright, 
of Boston College, to 150 teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of Needham, Newton, North And- 
over, Stoughton, and the parochial schools 
of the Boston archdiocese during the past 
year in “Workshops in Economic Education” 
sponsored by the New England Economic 
Education Council. A further feature of 
the “Workshops,” which were arranged in 
cooperation with Kenneth Sheldon, direc- 
tor of the center for economic education at 
Boston University and execitive secretary 
of the New England Economic Education 
Council, was the development of several 
worthwhile units and projects by participat- 
ing teachers which revealed how key. eco- 
nomic concepts can be learned not only in 
separate courses in economics, but also in 
other subject matter areas, including Amer- 
ican history, science, business education, 
English literature, mathematics, civics, and 
religion. 


It is expected that this movement will be 
accelerated in the coming school year and 
that at least four more school systems will 
conduct special in-service training programs 
for their teachers. Additionally, many more 
school systems will experiment with the ex- 
cellent curriculum guides which the New 
England Economic Education Council has 
developed for all grade levels. These guides 
have been distributed to all schools of the 
Commonwealth by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education. 


NATIONAL NEED 


The very active participation by the Divi- 
sion of Civic Education of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education in several phases 
of this comprehensive program is not related 
exclusively to the very proper recognition of 
what has been a somewhat overlooked part 
of a sound modern curriculum; rather it is 
based on our firm belief that if the schools 
of America do not extend every effort to de- 
velop an economically literate citizenry, Ni- 
kita Khrushchev's threat of a year ago to 
bury us economically may unfortunately 
come true. 

No free society should so wilfully commit 
national suicide. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
cept for the industrial might and know- 
how that is peculiar to America, there is 
hardly anything in our American way of 
life that does not have a relationship to 
Greece. 

A great deal of our modern culture 
was first matured by the abounding 
energy of the ancient Greeks. Many of 
the problems that disturb us today—the 
struggle between democracy and dicta- 
torship, between individualism and com- 
munism, between the East and the 
West—were problems that confronted 
the ancient Greeks. There is hardly 
anything in ancient Greek civilization 
that does not reflect upon our own. 

Of all that the Greeks did, a part of 
which has come down to us, and we have 
no means of knowing if we have their 
best, but we do know this—there was no 
sculpture comparable to theirs; no build- 
ings ever more beautiful; no writings 
superior. They had time only to touch 
upon’ prose, but they left masterpieces. 
Outside of the Bible, there is no poetical 
prose that can touch Plato. Indeed, 
Plato is still a bestseller. Little is left 
of all of the wealth of great art: The 
sculptures, defaced and broken into bits, 
have crumbled away; the buildings are 
fallen; the paintings gone forever; of 
the writings, all lost but a very few. We 
have only the ruin of what was; the 
world has had no more than that for 
well on to 2,000 years; yet, these few re- 
mains of the mighty structure have been 
a challenge and an incitement to men 
ever since, and they are among our pos- 
sessions today which we value as the 
most precious. Greek achievement is a 
fact universally acknowledged and rec- 
ognized. 

Greek civilization is alive; it moves in 
every breath of mind that we breathe; 
so much. of it remains that none of us in 
one lifetime could absorb it all. They 
were the first westerners. The spirit of 
the West, the modern spirit, is a Greek 
discovery, and the place of the Greeks is 
in the modern world. 

And, this is an appropriate time for 
us to renew our pride in our fellow citi- 
zens, the Greek-Americans whose ances- 
tors created the richest culture in the 
history of the world. And, we would do 
well to reflect upon that golden age from 
time to time. 

I say this because Americans of Greek 
ancestry do pause to reflect upon their 
magnificent heritage from time to time. 
Indeed, they plan to perpetuate the great 





* culture of classic Greece and to wed that 


culture to contemporary America 
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through the establishment of the Hel- 
lenic Ur.:versity of America, in Brookline, 
Mass. 

One of my closest and most valued 
friends of many years standing, Judge 
John C. Pappas, of Boston, has been 
providing the active leadership for this 
brilliant concept of a Greek-American 
university and has been working dili- 
gently among the Greek community of 
America to gain support for this noble 
idea. He has gained the desired support 
not only from such notable Greek- 
Americans as the graceful Greek Ortho- 
dox Archbishop Iakovos and from 
dynamic business leader Spyros Skouras, 
and many others, but, also, from phil- 
hellenes and all others who admire this 
vital and vigorous group of Americans. 
As Judge Pappas says, “The concept of 
the Hellenic University is an expression 
of gratitude from Greek-Americans for 
the fulfillment of the promise of Amer- 
ica.” 

At a recent Greek Clergy-Laity Con- 
ference in Buffalo, N.Y., Judge Pappas 
sought and received overwhelming sup- 
port for the establishment of the Hel- 
lenic University of America which will 
soon become a physical reality and join 
the other great American institutions of 
higher learning. 

In my remarks I include a comprehen- 
sive and inspiring address made by Judge 
John C. Pappas on September 21, 1960, 
at the Greek Clergy-Laity Conference, 
in Buffalo. In his remarks Judge Pap- 
pas said: 

As you know, the Hellenic University will 
be created in the full image of American 
higher education. It will be nonsectarian 
and eventually coeducational, thus. being 
available to all qualified students regardless 
of race, creed, or color. 

Now we will be hosts to the sons and 
daughters of our friends. Our university 
will aid in the crucial search for our citizen 
leaders of tomorrow, not only from our own 
faith but from all of young America. 

In the great tradition of classic Greece 
and contemporary America the university 
will have academic freedom to teach and to 
search for the eternal truths of the great 
past and to lead into the future. The uni- 
versity thus becomes a vibrant symbol that 
binds together the finest of contemporary 
America with the great heritage of classical 
Greece. 


I also include the following resolutions 
unanimously adopted by that body in 
response to Judge Pappas’ dynamic 
appeal: 

1 

That this 15th biennial ecclesiastical 
congress endorse fully and wholeheartedly 
the Hellenic University Foundation, Inc., and 
its purposes. 

2 

That each parish of the archdiocese estab- 
lish a chapter of the Hellenic University 
Foundation to carry out in such parish the 
policy, program, plans, and directives of the 
executive board of the foundation in its 
campaign to raise the funds necessary to 
expand the present theological school, in 
Brookline, Mass., into the Hellenic Univer- 
sity of America. 
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Judge Pappas’ address follows: 


Tue 20TH CENTURY CHALLENGE OF GREEK- 
AMERICANS 


* (By Judge John C. Pappas) 

Your Eminence, reverend dear bishops, 
reverend fathers, and my dear friends, it is 
a genuine pleasure for me, as executive vice 
chairman of the Hellenic University Foun- 
dation, to be given the privilege and honor 
to address the delegates and friends of this 
Clergy-Laity Conference. On behalf of my- 
self, our chairman, Spyros Skouras, and the 
board of trustees, I want to extend our 
gratitude to His Eminence for granting us 
this day to discuss the future of the Hellenic 
University Foundation with you. 

Because I have the self-admitted reputa- 
tion of being somewhat of a long-winded 
speaker, I will speak to you from a prepared 
script rather than talk to you (as I would 
prefer) extemporaneously, for I want to stick 
to the facts and not to digress to collateral 
matters, which does happen to me when I 
discuss the provocative and invigorating 
subject of the Hellenic University. 

I am very grateful to the many members 
of our board of trustees for their coming 
to Buffalo to attend this meeting today, 
which has been set aside by His Eminence 
for this special purpose during this signifi- 
cant Clergy-Laity Conference. It was the 
feeling of His Eminence that this conference 
would be the appropriate time to announce 
the opening of our campaign for $5 million 
to expand the present Greek Orthodox 
Theological School into the Hellenic Univer- 
sity of America. 

This is a momentous occasion for Hellenes 
in America. 

The initiation of this campaign through 
the medium of the established Hellenic Uni- 
versity Foundation proclaims to the world 
the expression of gratitude the Greek-Amer- 
icans feel for their adopted country. 

Very simply, the establishment of the Hel- 
lenic University of America is our way of 
saying, “thank you America, for the won- 
derful opportunities you gave to us.” 

The promise of America has been fulfilled 
for all Greek-Americans and now it is our 
turn to show our country our appreciation 
in not only a dignified manner but in a clas- 
sic way. 

The concept of the Hellenic University of 
America both in theory and in its planned 
physical aspects has met with the enthusias- 
tic and warm approval of not only our Greek 
Orthodox clergy and laity, but I am pleased 
to say with the wholehearied approval of our 
friends—both philhellenes and others who 
take pride in their friendship with us. 

In my opinion, the ascending destiny of 
our people will.reach its zenith in the phys- 
ical establishment of the Hellenic Univer- 
sity of America. 

As you know, the Hellenic University will 
be created in the full image of American 
higher education. It will be nonsectarian 
and eventually coeducational, thus being 
available to all qualified students regardless 
of race, creed or color. 

Now we will be hosts to the sons and 
daughters of our friends. Our university 
will aid in the crucial search for our citizen 
leaders of tomorrow, not only from our own 
faith but from all of young America. 

In the great tradition of classic Greece 
and contemporary America the university 
will have academic freedom to teach and to 
search for the eternal truths of the great 
past, and to lead into the future. The uni- 
versity thus becomes a vibrant synrbol that 
binds together the finest of contemporary 
America with the great heritage of classical 
Greece. 

Only 3 weeks ago I enjoyed the privilege of 
an audience with His Ail-Holiness, our pa- 
triarch, Athenagoras, in Constantinople, who, 
himself, you will recall, was the founder of 
our theological school in 1937. His All-Holi- 
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ness warmly of our educational project 
and extended blessings to all of us in our 
efforts to make this a reality. 

In our long conversation, this devoted dis- 
ciple of Christ told me that the challenge of 
Western civilization is total opposition to 
communism. He added that the most effec- 
tive opposition is through our devotion to 
our church, and that the best thing we can 
do is to educate our children against com- 
munism through the expansion of our edu- 
cational facilities. 

I am proud to tell you that our patriarch 
stated that the higher education program 
which we have started through our founda- 
tion will be recorded by future historians as 
the greatest single contribution for the per- 
petuation of Greek culture in the 20th 
century. 

We must perpetuate our endowment of 
culture through our own institution of 
higher learning. 

Incidentally, I want you to know how well 
His All-Holiness looks and of his found affec- 
tion for all of us, and how he is looking for- 
ward to his visit with us next year. 

In addition to the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment and support of our own clergy and laity 
here in America, I am pleased to tell you that 
many others are welcoming our efforts. The 
major Greek organizations in America have 
long since pledged their active and financial 
support. 

The Order of Ahepa at their convention in 
Los Angeles pledged $250,000. 

At that same time, the Daughters of Pene- 
lope pledged $50,000. 

I salute the GOYA who are now building a 
chapel on the grounds of the theological 
school as a part of their pledge of $250,000. 

The Pancretan Association, Pan Laconian 
and other Greek-American societies have 
warmly endorsed our project. 

Our great President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, sent a message to the 
14th Biennial National Banquet of the 
Ahepa last March in Washington, in which 
he said, in part, “Over the years, the Order 
of Ahepa has worked hard and successfully 
in advancing the goals of education in de- 
mocracy and better understanding between 
the people of America and the Hellenic .com- 
munity. ? 

“Now I am told one of your long-cherished 
dreams is about to be fulfilled. With the 
active support of Ahepa, a new institution of 
higher learning is soon to be established in 
Boston—a school to be known as the Hel- 
lenic University of America. Congratula- 
tions. The establishment of this institution 
will broaden the influence of Helenic culture 
which has long been a vital part of the 
American way of life. : 

“A great university is one of the most pow- 
erful and uplifting forces in Western civiliza- 
tion. In our universities, we teach the dis- 
ciplines of truth in the exercise of our first 
responsibility—the preparation of our young 
people for their full rights and duties as 
citizens of a free land.” 

Dr. Harold C. Case, the distinguished 
president of Boston University, my alma 
mater, has graciously consented to convene 
an Educational Advisory Committee of out- 
standing scholars to help select a faculty to 
match the institution’s excellent physical 
facilities. 

The Dr. Case committee will recommend a 
curriculum and educational policies to make 
our university of the highest quality aca- 
demically. Thus, the Hellenic University of 
America will become a completely accepted 
institution and held in respect in the 
academic community of our country. 

Other leading prominent educators in this 
country have learned of our plans and they 
are welcoming us with open arms. 

Our own beloved Iakovos warmly endorsed 
the university concept soon after his eleva- 
tion and is serving as honorary chairman of 
the drive. 
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The popular Roman Catholic archbishop 
of Boston, Richard Cardinal Cushing, has 
welcomed us. This great prince of the 
church, who is concerned with positive 
American education, has pledged his sup- 
port. 

Thus, it is with the bloom of success and 
the blush of happiness that we are with 
you today to tell you of our plans for the 
future. 

Our arrival at this point today in our 
conception and organization for the Hellenic 
University of America has been over only a 
short road leading to our present success. 
And I can say “success” with pride because 
before we have even announced our campaign 
for $5 million we have pledges for $1 million 
from our friends of not only the Greek com- 
munity but from our non-Greek friends as 
well. 

The ardent generosity of all our friends 
to date means that we will have no difficulty 
in reaching our $5 million goal within the 
prescribed period, thus making it possible for 
the university to accept its first class in 
September of 1962. 

Although I said it was but a short road 
to our present success, the road has not al- 
ways been smooth. It has taken imagina- 
tion, persuasion, salesmanship, merchandis- 
ing, meetings, toil and tears to reach this 
present situation. 

“What is past is prologue,” said Shake- 
speare. 

So, let me take you back to the year 1937 
when Bishop Athenagoras, now our beloved 
patriarch, told the leaders of the Greek com- 
munity in America that the time had come 
to establish an Orthodox Theological School 
in the Western Hemisphere. There were too 
many who sald it couldn't be done; they said 
we were too small a group, that we did not 
need a theological school, that we couldn't 
raise the money to buy the property and to 
erect the buildings. 

But the devotion and dedication of the 
Greek leaders of that time brought about the 
establishment of our theological school in 
Pomfret Center, Conn. We were blessed 
then as we are today with dedicated people, 
and the seminary was opened in September 
of 1937. The seminary was later moved from 
Connecticut to its present ideal location in 
Brookline, Mass., in 1947, where it is now near 
some of the greatest seminaries and universi- 
ties in the world. Under dynamic clerical- 
academic leadership the theological school 
has made rapid advancement and has shown 
remarkable growth. 

In November of 1954 the school was recog- 
nized by the Board of Collegiate Authority 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
was authorized to grant the bachelor of arts 
degree in theology. On June 26, 1956, the 
school was given the right to award the 
bachelor of divinity and master of sacred 
theology degrees. 

Starting in the academic year of 1960-61, 
the school will begin to develop into its uni- 
versity completeness. Thus, its college de- 
partment, distinct and complete will include 
4 years of study; and graduates on this level 
will receive the degree of bachelor of arts. 
The program of the theological school will 
take 4 years, and graduates on this level 
will receive the bachelor of divinity degree. 

Our theological school graduates now—on 
an interchange basis—may take additional 
courses at the University of Athens or at 
Halki College. In addition to study, our 
graduates have the golden opportunity of 
absorbing the cultural background of Greece 
firsthand. Thus, they become polished theo- 
logians of whom we can be proud. 

With such completion and strengthening 
of the theological school, the basic purpose 
of the founding of the Hellenic University is 
achieved. The theological school becomes 
fully accredited, while the college depart- 
ment becomes an institute of Greek studies. 
Classical, Hellenistic, and Byzantine. Thus, 
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the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological 
School is becoming the spiritual light of 
Greek Orthodoxy in America: And, as I said 
before, welding together classic Greece with 
contemporary America. 

In addition to our first concern of 
strengthening the program which will traix 
our youth in Greek-American leadership, the 
curriculum will provide opportunities for 
total higher education to all who wish to 
attend. 

If you have not been to Brookline, Mass., 
to gaze upon the gentle beauty of the idyllic 
setting of our university you owe such a visit 
to yourself. For, in seeing you can truly be- 
come excited about the greatness of our 
cause, 

You will see an ultramodern building just 
completed and ready for the students enter- 
ing this month. One wing of the building 
is a beautiful, 50,000 volume library, the gift 
of Angelos Cotsidas, and Theodore Tonna of 
Worcester, Mass. The other wing consists 
of a practical gymnasium-auditorium as 


complete as at any college in'the country. 


Between the two wings are eight modern, 
beautifully decorated classrooms, the gift of 
the Pappas family of Boston. 

The recent acquisition of 25 acres of 
adjoining land now gives us a total of 60 
acres—enough real estate for expansion for 
the next 40 years. 

Since you cannot see our lovely property 
and our handsome new building today, the 
executive committee has prepared a bro- 
chure. Copies of this descriptive and pic- 
torial brochure will be distributed at the end 
of my talk. Please take it home with you and 
study it carefully and thoroughly, for it tells 
our complete story and the great need for 
the establishment of our university. The 
booklet sets forth in crystal clear language 
the aims and purposes of the foundation as 
follows: 

“The charitable and educational purposes 
for which the corporation is formed are to 
solicit contributions of all kinds, for, and to 
encourage contributions to, the Greek Arch- 
diocese Holy Cross Theological School, Inc., 
of Brookline, Mass., so that such school may 
expand its existing educational program and 
physical facilities with a view to the eventual 
establishment on its premises of a nonsec- 
tarian university to be known as the Hel- 
lenic University of America, which will, 
through its consecration to the various 
branches of learning, constitute a lasting 
memorial to Hellenic contributions to the 
arts and sciences of the world and to the 
devotion of Hellenic peoples throughout his- 
tory to the ideals of individual liberty and 
integrity; to provide such advice and admin- 
istrative assistance as may be requested by 
the trustees of the school in planning solic- 
itation campaigns and otherwise acquiring 
funds for the development of such univer- 
sity; and to do and perform all such other 
acts and things incidental to the foregoing 
purposes as are not prohibited by the charter 
or bylaws of the corporation, or by the laws 
of the United States of America, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, or any other 
governmental authority having jurisdiction 
thereof.” 

I think Mayor John Collins of Boston, at 
our celebration of the 139th anniversary of 
Greek .Independence Day last March at the 
new auditorium of the school, expressed bet- 
ter than I, what I am trying to say. He said 
that, “the Hellenic University of America is 
a tremendous blessing and adds a bright new 
star to Boston’s educational constellation.” 
And Mayor Collins added that with the es- 
tablishment of the Hellenic University Bos- 
ton truly becomes the Athens of the West. 

At the same celebration that outstanding 
young Congressman, JOHN BrapEMas, whom 
we claim as one of our own, reminded us 
that our “best natural resource is in edu- 
cated people” as he paid tribute to the con- 
cept of the Hellenic University of America 


as an example of Ancient Grecian ideals of 
liberty, democracy, academic freedom and 
excellence. 

The relationship of ancient Greece to con- 
temporary America appeared vividly to me 
only last month when I visited many ruins 
in Asia Minor which were originally Greek. 
One of the things I saw with my own eyes 
was the Agora which in ancient Greece was 
a shopping center where the population 
could buy anything they wanted—much like 
our present American shopping centers. 

I saw bathtubs in Crete that were used in 
the centuries before Christ and are not much 
different in style than those used in modern 
civilization. 

I also saw underground sewers and water- 
mains and other installations that existed 
centuries ago, but at which Americans mar- 
veled only recently. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that there 
is hardly anything new in our present West- 
ern civilization that did not come down to us 
from ancient Greece. It is apparent that 
the marriage of classic Greece to contempo- 
rary America through our Hellenic Univer- 
sity of America is a fusion of the ideals and 
the principles of both. - 

Our university in Brookline will be a jewel 
in a setting of exquisite beauty. To become 
the jewel that we dream about we must call 
for the enthusiastic dedicated and devoted 
support of the alumni of our Theological 
School and the leadership of our dedicated 
laymen. 

Why do we want a university? To offer 
to our youth of tomorrow the opportunity 
of higher education which is becoming more 
dificult to obtain each year. To train our 
boys from all parts of the country in the 
great Hellenic traditions. The need is abun- 
dantly clear, just as the need of the Theo- 
logical School was crystal clear to those 
who care to see. 

If it had not been for the priests of our 
orthodox churches, who are graduates of 
our Theological School and who kept our 
people in America together through the 
medium of our church, I think our people 
would have been assimilated into the melt- 
ing pot of America within one generation. 
Had it not been for the devotion and in- 
spiration which our men of God were able 
to impart to our dedicated lay leaders, 
Greek-American activities would have been 
difficult if not impossible. 

Thanks to our inspirational clergy, we have 
been fortunate in keeping our religion and 
our language alive in the country of our 
adoption. 

Our plight as Hellenes in America would 
have been sad, indeed, had it not been for 
the devotion of our orthodox priests. The 
priests of America, through their consum- 
mate dedication to God, have at the same 
time reminded the laity of our magnificent 
heritage and culture. And the laity have 
responded—they have worked side by side to 
bring us to our present position. 

Quite frankly, what would have happened 
to our church in America if the Theological 
School had never been established? Thanks 
to the foresight of His All-Holiness in estab- 
lishing the school when he was Archbishop 
of the Americas we have not only survived as 
an ethnic group in this country, but we have 
been strong enough to join with other 
Christians in warding off the threats of com- 
munism, We are meeting the challenge of 
the 20th century. 

The eloquence of our priests has kept us 
aware of the changes of our times and has 
made vigorous our pride in our traditions, 
language, and culture. 

The time has come now to prepare our 
young people to provide leadership in laity- 
clerical problems. 

The time has come now to train and edu- 
cate them in our Hellenic culture so that 
with their birthright as Americans they may 
represent the finest in Hellenic-American 
leadership. 
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To this end we must provide the physical 
facilities for our university as quickly as 
possible. Thus, we must call upon the 
alumni of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School and our dedicated laity 
to supply the leadership for the accomplish- 
ment of our goal so that no worthy child of 
ours will ever be deprived of a higher educa- 
tion. 

If we are to insure that generations yet 
unborn will have priests and lay leaders 
properly educated in both the faith and 
traditions of Mother Hellas and in the great 
heritage of our Democratic lands, we beg 
each priest. and layman present here today 
and those not t to dedicate himseif to 
the Hellenic University Foundation and its 
vital university project. 

We ask that you provide the clerical and 
lay leadership in your community to the or- 
ganization of local chapters of the Hellenic 
University Foundation. 

We ask that you serve as the liaison be- 
tween your congregation and the local chap- 
ter, State chairman, and national campaign 
officers. 

As soon as the program is underway, we 
beg you to recruit loca! participation for our 
effort, which must come from the Hellenic 
communities and their non-Hellenic friends. 

Reverend dear fathers and devoted friends, 
I look upon all of you here today as the very 
front line of our campaign. To be success- 
ful our fund-raising activity for the Hellenic 
University of America must start at the 
grassroots level in every hamlet, town, and 
city of the United States and Canada. We 
must depend upon the alumni and _ priests 
and laity of the Creek Communities of 
America to arouse the multitude, and to 
bring them to our cause. 

We are aware of the many local campaigns 
for community centers, for churches and 
other activities, and we urge their support 
to a successful conclusion; but we must also 
help raise money above and beyond local 
commitments, through this national united 
drive of the Hellenic University Foundation. 

To be worthy of the name of Hellenes and 
of Americans, and to elicit contributions 
from all our non-Greek friends and business 
associates, I implore the priests and lay 
leaders assembled here to work together and 
to give your dedicated support. We dare not 
do less, for if by our lack of interest or failure 
to respond one son or daughter of one of us 
here today is deprived of an education of 
higher learning, it will be on our consciences 
forever. 

Furthermore, as Greeks, we must whole- 
heartedly dedicate ourselves and give mone- 
tary support before we can go to the leading 
foundations and to our non-Hellenic friends 
for help. We must be able to prove to them 
that the Greeks of America are unanimous 
in their dedication and practical support of 
this drive themselves. 

We must start at the grassroots with a mil- 
itant clergy and a tireless laity to go ever 
forward in this country—not one step back- 
ward. 

Is it too much to ask you— 

1. To form es chapter of the Hellenic Uni- 
versity Foundation in your State? 

2. To form a chapter of the foundation in 
your community? 

3. To ask the most distinguished and 
hardest working Heilene in your community 
to serve as a cochairman of the local chapter? 

4. To ask each priest to serve as a co- 
chiarman of the local chapter? 

5. To appoint a non-Hellenic cochairman 
from among the top business or professional 
groups in your area? 

6. To select a local organizing committee, 
composed of both Greeks and non-Greeks? 

7. To provide the foundation with an up- 
to-date list of each Hellenic family in your 
area? 

8. To plan an educational non-fund-rais- 
ing meeting for the residents of your com- 
munity? 
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9. To organize a local women’s division of 
the foundation to work with the men? 

10. To en voll every Hellenic-American as 
an honorary alumnus of the university? 

il. To run a campaign dinner in your 
community at which His Eminence, Mr. 
Skouras, or one of our speakers will tell the 
story? 

Of course it is not, for in doing this work 
together we will be writing the history of the 
challenge of the 1960 Greeks of America, we 
will create the facilities for our children and 
our children’s children in the field of classi- 
cal education. Someday we, too, will be 
blessed for our foresight, as His Holiness, the 
then Archbishop Athenagoras of North and 
South America, and the then lay leaders 
founded the Theological School are now 
b!.ssed by all of us. 

I cannot, and I know you will not, fail the 
éall and that you will support with all your 
heart this singular Greek-American Foun- 
dation. 

I have heard many who have said, “the 
founding of the Hellenic University of Amer- 
ica under the auspices of the Theological 
School is the undertaking, but 
**¢" Well, let’s stop right here to elimi- 
nate from our vocabulary the word “but,” 
and continue with “* * *, and I will support 
it with money, dedication, and hard work.” 

Let’s find all the reasons why we must sup- 
port our program. Let us leave to the next 
generation not only the culture of our glo- 
rious past, but also the heritage and dignity 
of the Greek-Americans of the sixties, for 
through the establishment of the great Hel- 
lenic University of America we will have pr.- 
vided the inspiration of education in its 
highest dignity to combat, destroy, and for- 
ever eliminate atheism and the threat of 
communism, which is the only threat to free- 
dom and peace of the world. To do less than 
our share in this great crusade will be to say 
to the world that we Greeks are satisfied 
with the culture left us by our leaders of the 
past. Let’s put them to rest, and let us sleep 
in the image of what was our heritage. 

I can never believe there is a person who 
has had the opportunity to learn of the glory, 
the beauty, the culture of the monumental 
history of ancient Greece who will not join 
with us and the multitude of our many Hel- 
lenes and friends of Hellenes in the estab- 
lishment and the dedication of the Hellenic 
University as a permanent contribution to 
our beloved America. 

Reverend dear fathers and dear friends, I 
think I do not need to tell this group that 
you and I must complete this job during our 
lifetime. 

Let us not kid ourselves; this is a first 
generation task. Let us not fall down on the 
job. 

Let us pray that God will grant us the life 
and the strength to accomplish this magnifi- 
cent undertaking. 

Let us give this precious jewel to America 
as @ token of our appreciation. 

Please join with us in this labor of love. 

Our endowment is intangible but exists 
everywhere, for our endowment is culture. 





Resolution Adopted by American 
Taxicab Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, uncer leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
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by the American Taxicab Association 
seeking an exemption from certain gaso- 
line taxes for the taxicab industry: 
Whereas, under the terms of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954 (sec. 6421), an exemp- 
tion is provided for local bus transportation 
companies from certain gasoline taxes; and 
Whereas such discrimination is inequitable 
and unfair to the taxicab industry because 
our operation is primarily and almost exclu- 
sively a city type of operation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, unanimously by the members of 
the American Tazicab Association assembled 
jor their 19th annual convention in Chicago, 
Ill., That the officers and directors of the 
association be instructed to make every effort 
to acquaint the Congress with the burden 
which this false distinction between the 
taxicab industry and the local bus transpor- 
tation industry represents; and be it further 
Resolved, That the officers and directors of 
this association be requested to urge upon 
the Congress the immediate adoption of 
legislation to include the taxicab industry in 
the exemption granted by section 6421. 





Today Is the Anniversary of Kirkland’s 
Heroic Deed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S.C.: 
Topay Is THE ANNIVERSARY OF KIRKLAND’S 

Heroic DEED 


(By Mrs. Harold Hough) 


Ninety-eight years ago today a local boy 
walked into the very jaws of what seemed 
certain death in order to show compassion 
for his enemies lying wounded on the battle- 
field at Fredericksburg, -Va. He succeeded, 
only to die a few months later at Chicka- 
mauga. But he lives today in those hearts 
which are quickened by such display of 
courage and Christlike good will toward all 
men. 

After Chickamauga, Richard Kirkland’s 
body was buried in the family graveyard 
on White Oak Creek in Kershaw County. By 
1909, the creek had encroached so much on 
the graveyard that the John D. Kennedy 
Chapter of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy obtained permission from Mr. D. P. 
Kirklend, the hero’s brother, and from other 
members of his family to move his re- 
mains to Quaker Cemetery. The reinterr- 
ment committee was composed of Mrs. W. B. 
DeLoach, Mrs. C. J. Shannon, Mr. W. F. 
Russell, and Mr. W. D. McDowell. Mrs. D. A. 
Boykin was president of the chapter at that 
time. 

The marker chosen is a rough-hewn gran- 
ite stone from the quarry of the Southern 
Granite Co. at Stoneboro, the front facing 
being polished and inscribed. 

Dubbed “Little Arlington,” the plot where 
he is buried also holds the remains of four 
outstanding heroes of wars which occurred 
after the War Between the States. 

“Mercy is an attribute of God Himself,” 
quoted Miss Charlotte D. Kershaw on the 
fiyleaf of the little 32-page volume she com- 
piled to commemorate the unveiling of the 
Richard Kirkland boulder gravestone on May 
10, 1910. 

Also erected around 1910 to perpetuate the 
name and fame of Richard Kirkland is the 
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fountain presented by the National Humane 
Alliance to the city of Camden. After: oc- 
cupying several sites, the fountain currently 
centers Hampton Park. The fountain was 
requested by the Camden City schools whose 
pupils contributed the inscribed bronze 
tablet. Many Camden citizens still remember 
how they saved their pennies, nickels, and 
dimes and presented them at school to Mr. 
R. M. Kennedy, school superintendent, who 
conceived and headed this project. 

The first public account of Kirkland’s deed 
appeared in the Charleston News and Cour- 
ier in 1880, written by Gen. Joseph B. Ker- 
shaw. His account is repeated verbatim in 
“Historic Camden,” in “The History of Fred- 


- ericksburg” and in “The Southern Historical 
Society Papers.” Revised and republished - 


from time to time, it found its way into 
school books, one being a South Carolina 
State-adopted reader. Four poets, and pos- 
sibly more, have been inspired to sing of our 
local Confederate hero. 

Dr. Richard N. Lanier, chairman of the 
committee to set up a monument to Kirk- 


‘land in Fredericksburg for the centennial, 


has filled numerous speaking engagements, 
appeared on TV broadcasts, and is now pub- 
lishing his fifth edition of the Richard Kirk- 
land story and the proposed shaft to com- 
memorate Richard Kirkland at the very 
scene of his compassionste deed. 

This past spring Congressman ROBERT 
HEMPHILL of our district had Kirkland’s 
heroic act included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, and now has.plans to inscribe a more 
complete account within the near future. 
Any one may write that a copy be reserved 
and forwarded. 

“Others may, but we cannot forget such 
things” that dignify our common humanity. 
“They are part of our history and our heri- 
tage. God pity us if we shall do aught that 
shali shame either,” said Dr. John Kershaw 
in his address which followed the unveiling 
of Kirkland’s grave stone. 





Mandate for Moderation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer an in- 
teresting and challenging editorial pub- 
lished in the Canton Repository shortly 
after the recent election: 

MANDATE FOR MODERATION 


The hardest part of a Presidential cam- 
paign for most of us is to forget the hard 
words that were spoken. 

In our lives, if a competitor tries to rub 
out an eye in a clinch, we do not extend an 
invitation to drop in for lunch and bring 
the family. We assume that a feud has 
begun. We keep a length of gaspipe handy. 

But our friends the politicians take this 
sort of thing as being all in a day’s work. 
They are quick healers. . 

They never tire of assuring us it was all 
in fun, like a pair of pups pretending to 
demolish each other. 

This is what it means to be a professional 
politician, which is the kind we now have 
again after Dwight Eisenhower, who was a 
professional soldier but an amateur poli- 
tician. He never did acquire the knack of 
cutting an old pal’s throat and calling it in 
a day’s work. 

He never forgave Harry Truman for pulling 
a political knife on him. He never has let 
Mr. Truman step foot in the White House 
since he left, in 1953. He never went through 
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the motions of acting as if the late Senator 
Joe McCarthy, of Wisconsin, was a grand 
guy—not after McCarthy questioned his hon- 
esty and integrity. Mr. Eisenhower has an 
outsider’s point of view on what constitutes 
enmity. 

And most of us have his point of view. 
We are not impressed when professional poli- 
ticlans link arms and stroll off to lunch 
after questioning each other’s ancestry in 
public debate. 

We think it’s fine that such people can 
attain such objectivity. They are like actors 
in a stage play, instead of human beings in 
real life. But the rest of us aren’t actors. 
We are human beings in real life. 

We live and learn in presidential elections. 
We think we should. 

We may even learn if we live long enough 
not to take forecasters and soothsayers seri- 
ously, not even when they call themselves 
scientific pollsters. We have been learning 
this since 1932, when the Literary Digest poll 
made suckers of us. This year’s bone-jarring 
disillusionment with the pollsters should end 
the lesson. 

We have learned something in 1960 about 
bigotry. Mostly we have learned that a bigot 
is anyone who closes his mind against the 
other fellow’s point of view. There are many 
ways to show bigotry besides religion. There 
are bigots who can see nothing good about 
labor unions. There are unionists who can 
see nothing good about employers. These 
are bigots. 

As to religious bigots, the 1960 national 
election marked a turning point in the 
United States toward awareness of a peren- 
nial problem. 

When the Founding Fathers added a guar- 
antee of religious freedom to the Constitu- 
tion, they did not think they were adding a 
guarantee of freedom from religious discus- 
sion. In truth what they did was to make 
certain that discussion would be never end- 
ing by specifying that it could not be out- 
lawed by Congress. 

This newspaper has reminded its readers 
that there can be no such thing as an issue 
about religion in politics. We respect one 
another’s religious rights. 

The only thing that can be talked about 
in U.S. politics is the tendency of co- 
religionists to group themselves in bloc 
voting. 

When the campaign began, it was the pre- 
vailing belief that this was something Prot- 
estants would do to hurt John Kennedy, a 
Catholic. When the campaign ended—and 
when the votes had been counted—it was the 
prevailing belief that Catholics had grouped 
against RicHarp Nrxon as often and ap- 
parently oftener than Protestants grouped 
against Kennedy. 

This neutralizes the question of bloc vot- 
ing among religionists. It is done on both 
sides of the Protestant-Catholic division. It 
is abhorrent to some of the people on both 
sides and to all the people who do not count 
themselves on either side. But now it is in 
the open. It can be discussed. Catholics 
and Protestants have quit being skittish 
about it. That is a net gain. . 

Senator Kennedy’s squeak-through elec- 
tion will be noted by all other professional 
politicians—the special breed of men and 
women who survive by living with one ear 
to the ground. 

The new young President’s congressional 
majorities will be skeptical about his pro- 
posals. There will be Members of Congress 
who will not be as pliable in Lyndon John- 
son’s hands as they were when he was noth- 
ing more than the shrewd, affable, Texas- 
drawling Democrat who led the Senate 
majority. 

Whatever the President-elect may have 
thought he knew about the country he as- 
pired to lead, its mental makeup is still mod- 
erate. There is no future for a politician in 
running with the wild hares of politics. 
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If our new President soaked up a little too 
much of the spirit of the London School of 
Economics, he is going to be dehydrated in a 
hurry by the cautious men who will be placed 
around him by the members of his party 
who were watching their fellow Democrats as 
far back as Woodrow Wilson’s time. 

This would not have been true if the Ken- 
nedy campaign had started a political brush 
fire, the way it happened 28 years ago when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was voted into office 
with a breathless mandate to do something— 
anything—but something. 

John Kennedy has a sober mandate to 
quit scaring the daylights out of his country- 
men with bogeyman talk. 

He has a mandate to rise to the challenge 
of his leadership with such caution and 
awareness that people will be moved to pay 
him the tribute that he has acquired the 
same sure touch that could have been ex- 
pected from RicHarp NIxon. 

We think Senator Kennedy can live up to 
all reasonable expectations. We aren’t wor- 
ried about his pie-in-the-sky promises now. 
They were shot down on election day, along 
with some bushy-tailed speciméns of homus 
bolonus. 

In the next 2 months, one of the trickiest, 
most difficult jobs a representative democ- 
racy ever tackles will have to be done. 

The Eisenhower administration will have 
to turn over the keys to the public house- 
hold to new tenants, tell them where the 
skeletons are hidden, how to make the 
plumbing work, and where to set the dish- 
pan when the roof leaks. 

It will be a time of peril. Our enemies 
and badgerers will make the most of it. 
Kennedy and his people will be so pestered 
by job-seekers they scarcely will have time 
to listen to what they’re being told about 
the continuing responsibilities of Govern- 
ment. 

We wish them luck—all of us. They're 
going to start the toughest job on earth and 
all of us have a stake in their success. 

And meanwhile we express gratitude again 
to a Government team that has served with 
eminent satisfaction. Even the farmers, 
who are reputed to be unpleasable, weren’t 
displeased enough at Eisenhower-Nrxon to 
vote against Nixon-Lodge. That must be, 
as such things go, the supreme tribute to a 
successful administration, 





Monroe Doctrine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Republic of Cuba in January 1959, be- 
came a Soviet satellite, much has been 
published about the.Monroe Doctrine in 
connection with the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere against Bolshevist con- 
quest through the process of subversion. 

A thoughtful editorial in the October 
29, 1960, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post merits careful reading by every 
Member of the Congress and others con- 
cerned with questions of foreign policy. 

The editorial follows: 

THE MONROE DoctTrRINE STILL Bars DEsPoTs 
From Our SHORES 

In 1823, a time of our national danger, 
when the czar of Russia was beginning to 
threaten us in the Pacific, and when he and 
other European monarchs were planning an 
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invasion of Latin America, this country pro- 
claimed the Monroe Doctrine. And now in 
a time of much greater danger that doctrine 
is challenged by the new czar, Khrushchev, 
who asserts bullyingly that it is dead. The 
United States has promptly answered that it 
is far from dead. 

It has been mistakenly reported in some 
newspapers that the State Department, in 
answering Khrushchev, said the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine are still valid “be- 
cause” they have been built into “the inter- 
American security system through the Or- 
ganization of American States.” The State 
Department did not say that. The Monroe 
Doctrine is solely a U.S. self-protective pol- 
icy. If we had to fight alone to defend this 
hemisphere, we would do so; and that is 
what the State Department told Khrushchev. 

But the Department also said that the 
Organization of American States supports 
“the Monroe Doctrine’s purpose of prevent- 
ing any extension to this hemisphere of a 
despotic political system.” In short, we have 
neighbors with whom we will make common 
cause against aggression. 

President Woodrow Wilson said plainly, 
“The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by 
the United States on her own authority. It 
always hes been maintained, and always will 
be maintained, upon her own responsibility.” 


Self-protection is its purpose; but it also 


‘fosters peace and freedom for all the world. 


President Theodore Roosevelt in 1901 called 
it “a step, and a long step, toward 

the universai peace of the world by securing 
the possibility of permanent peace on this 
hemisphere.” 

When this country was less than 50 years 
old, Czar Alexander I, the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia had furmed the Holy 
Alliance, te enforce the divine right of kings 
(today there is the divine right of Com- 
munist dictators). King Louis XVIII of 
France later became their colleague, and in 
1823 sent an army into neighboring Spain 
and restored Ferdinand VII to the throne 
there. Next, the united monarchs planned 
to put Spain back in control of the Latin- 
American countries. It seemed that they 
might afterward attack the United States. . 

Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, 
who later became President, was the chief 
author of the Monroe Doctrine. It consisted 
of two paragraphs in President James Mon- 
roe’s annual message to Congress on De- 
cember 2, 1823. 

The first paragraph was a warning. It 
said “that the American continents * * * 
are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean powers.” 

The second paragraph warned the Holy 
Alliance (including Russia and the French 
and Spanish kings) that we would “consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” We 
would not interfere with existing colonies, 
but would prevent any European power from 
getting control of any country that had 
gained its freedom. 

Today we say the same thing to any gov- 
ernment outside the Americas. Now, as the 
State Department says, Khrushchev is trying 
“to establish a ‘Bolshevik doctrine’ provid- 
ing for the use of Soviet military power in 
support of Communist movements anywhere 
in the world.” He has threatened to use 
rockets against the United States in behalf 
of dictator Castro of Cuba. 

President Eisenhower warns that the 
United States, in conformity with its inter- 
American treaty obligations, “will not * * * 
permit the establishment of a regime dom- 
inated by international communism in the 
Western Hemisphere.” But besides our 
treaty obligations, we are bound by our own 
Monroe Doctrine—the law of self-preserva- 
tion for this country. 
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Joseph A, Solero Says Hospital and 
Medical Cests Top Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article containing the 
viewpoint. of the organized workers on 
the costs of medical and hospital care, as 
presented by Mr. Joseph A. Salerno, New 
England director of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America: 

JosePH A. SALERNO SAYs HOSPITAL AND 
Menprcat Costs Top ISSuE 

In a presentation of the viewpoint of the 
organized workers on the costs of. medical 
and hospital care which reflected pains‘ak- 
ing research, Joseph A. Salerno, New Engiand 
director of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, told the doctors attending the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Society of In- 
ternal Medicine in Boston last week, that 
America needs to educate more doctors and 
nurses, greatly expanded hospital facilities, 
and bring the costs of medical care within 
“the prices the worker and his family can 
afford to pay.” 

He stressed that “labor wants medical 
care legislation for the aged financed through 
social security, not by charity. People over 
65 years get sick twice as often and for 
longer periods than people in the younger 
group.” 

He expressed acceptance of the Judgment 
of medical authorities that the Nation must 
create at least 20 new medical schools, 20 
new dental schools and graduate at least 
4,000 more doctors per year. 

Salerno did not employ any conciliatory 
phrases in his hard-hitting presentation of 
the facts as they exist. 

He found support in Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, famed heart specialist, who told the 
doctors that many heart patients can be 
cared for at home, while they are in wheel- 
chaire, beds, or restricted to chairs. Dr. 
White asserted that costs can be reduced by 
returning the patient to his home for con- 
valescent care ahead of schedules now fol- 
lowed by medical men. 

The address of Mr. Salerno has such pub- 
lic appeal that it is published in full: 

“America needs more meetings of this 
kind to bring about a better understanding 
between the medical profession, labor unions, 
employers, hospital administrators, and the 
general public. 

“Organized labor wants cooperation, not 
conflict with the medical profession. 
Through community study, we must find 
ways and means to meet the needs of med- 
ical and hospital care at prices the worker 
and his family can afford to pay. 

“The worker’s greatest need is the en- 
joyment of-good health. When sickness 
comes, the worker’s income stops and his 
expenses rise. 

“Keeping the worker well and on his job 
is our plan. 

“Disease and disability costs the American 
people over $35 billion per year. This 
amounts to 11 percent of the total wages 
and salaries paid last year. 

“More time was lost last year due to pre- 
ventable sickness than due to strikes in the 
last 20 years. Time lost due to preventable 
sickness is just as much a social waste as 
preventable strikes. They are both banana 
peels on the doorstep of progress. 
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“The great Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers Union gives complete medical care to 
its members through its four well-equipped 
Sidney Hillman health centers serving over 
2,000 patients per day. The reports of these 
health centers located in New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia show that thousands of 
satisfied patients have been cured because 
the disease was treated on time. 

“The Amalgamated health insurance and 
hospitalization program together with the 
union old-age pension, all paid for by the 
employers in our industry, have become a 
source of valuable help to our members. 

“Under this health and hospitalization 
program, the union members retain the right 
to choose their own doctor and their own 
hospital. 

“Simple ailments become chronic diseases 
because the worker postpones treatment if 
he has to pay the bill out of his own pocket. 

“Labor wants medical care legislation for 
the aged financed through the social secu- 
rity system, not charity as required by a 
means test. People over 65 years of age get 
sick twice as often and for longer periods 
than people in the younger group. 

“The average $72 per month that the aged 
citizen. gets melts like ice under the heat of 
a major sickness. 

“The American worker wants a compre- 
hensive prepaid insurance program to pay 
his hospital and medical bills for himself and 
his family. American labor does not want 
to control the doctors or hospitals through 
socialized medicine. 

“To prevent abuses, labor is for a pro- 
gram of effective controls against unneces- 
sary hospitalization and physician services. 

“In the past 10 years, the cost of med- 
ical care has risen 60 percent. Hospital care 
has risen by over 100 percent while wages 
in constant dollars have risen by 25 percent 
in the same period. 

“The worry of a major sickness is a con- 
stant threat to the security and the peace 
of mind of the worker and his family. 

“Today, four out of every five Americans 
work for others. We have become a nation 
of employees. America’s prosperity depends 
upon the continuity of greater production. 

“Good health is not only beneficial to 
the worker but to management and the 
whole Nation. 

“In this atomic age to prevent frustra- 
tion, America must make up its mind 
whether it will prescribe more tranquilizers 
and sleeping pills or more economic secu- 
rity for the working people. 

“All present insurance schemes are inade- 
quate because the worker is forced to pay 
two-thirds of the cost of the sickness out 
of his own pocket. 

“Though America is engaged in a world 
struggle for survival, 40 percent of America’s 
youth called for military service are rejected 
because of physical disabilities. 

“The health of the American people is not 
a private matter. It concerns the whole 
country. Let us not forget that the greatest 
capital assets of the United States are its 
people. 

“Today, there is one doctor for every 872 
persons in America, one for every 434 in 
Israel, one for every 628 in Austria, one for 
every 737 in Czechoslovakia and one doctor 
for every 745 in West Germany. Yet, we are 
the richest Nation on the face of the earth. 

“To meet our population's growth leading 
medical authorities indicate that we must 
create at least 20 new medical schools, 20 
new dental schools and graduate at least 4,000 
more doctors per year. 

“Russia is graduating 12,000 new doctors 
per year as compared to our 7,400 and is ex- 
porting doctors all over the world. 


“We need at least 75,000 more trained 
nurses and 140,000 more hospital beds. Hos- 
pital workers are the lowest paid people of 
any industry in the Nation. Underpaid work- 
ers do not give the best service. 
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“Though medical education is the costliest 
of any professional training, after 10 years 
of scientific study an interne is paid less 
than a sweeper in a garment factory. 

“America spends over $20,000 per year for 
the training, maintenance and equipment of 
one military soldier. Why can’t the Federal 
Government spend $3,000 per year to provide 
free tuition, board and room for a medical 
student who has the intelligence but lacks 
the money to become a soldier of life? 

“Must we keep war on the pension list and 
the needs of human life on the charity list? 

“I congratulate the doctors of the Nation, 
this great army of dedicated people for ex- 
tending the ‘span of life’ by over 30 years in 
the last century through devotion, service 
and sacrifice to the American people. 

“After the 1900’s, the doctors prescribed for 
more fresh air in the sweatshops where peo- 
ple. worked 60 and 70 hours per week. They 
prescribed a little more money with which 
to buy better food, a little more relaxation 
for better health for the millions who are 
ill fed, ill clad, and ill housed. 

“We, of the labor movement, took the pre- 
scription seriously. We eliminated the sweat- 
shops, curtailed the slums, reduced the hours 
of work from 70 to 40, brought vacations and 
holidays with pay and old-age pensions. La- 
bor fought hard in this crusade for a better 
life for the millions that work for a living. 

“The labor movement answered in the af- 
firmative the call of the Bible that ‘I am my 
brother’s keeper.’ 

“Today, we hail the internist as the well 
rounded diagnostician. He is an overworked 
crusader of life. His wisdom may save your 
life without an operation. His prompt refer- 
ral and treatment of cases can do much to 
cut down the cost of medical care. 

“We regret that today there is about one- 
third less doctors than there were 30 years 
ago in spite of the rise in population. To- 
day, out of 230,000 M.D.’s in America about 
35,000 are engaged in teaching, in research, 
or are retired, not taking part in patients’ 
care. 

“Good medical care requires that the doc- 
tor should not be paid by the visit, but by the 
amount of time a case requires. We cheer- 
fully pay the specialist hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars. But, we become 
highly indignant if our family doctor charges 
$2 more than his fee when our case takes 
twice the usual amount of time. 

“The health needs of the working people 
of America can only be met if the medical 
care made available to them is of the high- 
est possible quality, is comprehensive in 
terms of treatment and is adequately dis- 
tributed to those who need it. 

“In order to insure proper medical care, 
health insurance plans must become com- 
prehensive. They must include preventa- 
tive, diagnostic and curative services in the 
home, hospital and office at reasonable hours 
to meet the needs of the worker. 

“In the hospitals of the future, the pa- 
tients should be grouped according to the 
intensity of their medical needs—not ac- 
cording to their income. 

“The professional staff of community hos- 
pitals should be strengthened so that the 
suburban and rural population is properly 
served. 

“Doctors should encourage the growth of 
group medical practice. They would assure 
the patients of the coordination of profes- 
sional opinions not only with one physician 
but with a team. 

“In closing let me say that the worker 
needs: 

“1. Comprehensive. prepaid medical care. 

“2. The privilege of being an early case. 

“3. Health maintenance service so that the 
worker can receive medical care during hours 
that will not interfere with his job. 

“4. Treatment at ambulatory medical 
centers to forestall the need of hospitali- 
zation. 
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“5. Greater contribution by government to 
build more medical schools, medical research 
and aid to medical students. 

“6. Labor-management representation on 
the board of hospitals and comprehensive 
insurance plans. 

“7, Reliable public and personal health 
education. 

“The doctor, to be effective, must continue 
to be the hero to his patient. He must con- 
tinue to show love and sympathy in the rela- 
tionship with his patients. The doctor’s 
magic smile and assurance must show confi- 
dence and a spiritual relationship that 
money cannot buy.” 





New York Times Charges Piracy in 
Pittsburgh 
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Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, in case anyone in this fa- 
vored land is not aware of it, the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates became baseball’s world 
champions by winning the seventh game 
of the world’s series 10 to 9. 

New Yorkers were so unused to such 
treatment that one of them, Mr. James 
Reston, of the New York Times, leveled 
a@ serious charge of criminal acts against 
Pittsburgh’s manager, Danny Murtagh. 

While setting forth Mr. Reston’s seri- 
ous charge, I want to state that Pitts- 
burgh’s defense, often chanted through- 
out the season, is, “We had ’em all the 
way.” 

The article follows: 

O FOUL AND FaTEFUL ACTS OF Piracy 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, October 13.—Dear Danny 
Murtaugh: I call your attention to article 1, 
clause 10 of the Constitution of the United 
States, which states that “The Congress shall 
have the power * * * to define and punish 
piracies.” 

The authorized definition of piracy as 
adopted by the U.S. Supreme Court is: 
“Any unauthorized appropriation of. anoth- 
er’s production, invention, or conception.” 
In other words, any infringement of copy- 
right. 

Accordingly, you are hereby charged with 
diverse acts of piracy in and around the city 
of Pittsburgh against the persons and prop- 
erty of the New York Baseball Co., particu- 
larly on the afternoon of October 13, 1960. 

The general charge against you is as fol- 
lows: That on this day a group under your 
direction widely known as the Pittsburgh 
Pirates did willfully and with malice afore- 
thought appropriate without authorization a 
valuable and‘ deadly device known as the 
long ball or home run, conceived, invented, 
and owned by the New York Baseball Co., 
and that this said device was brutally used 
to destroy its rightful owners. 

THE SPECIFIC ACTS 

I should warn you in advance that we have 
witnesses to these foul and fateful acts of 
piracy, and that these witnesses have testi- 
fied to three specific deeds as black as any- 
thing ever committed along the waters of the 
Ohio. 

First, it is said that in a raid of unusual 
ferocity, at a time when the representatives 
of the New York Association were gamboling 
peaceably on the green, a Pirate identified 
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as one William Virdon felled a visitor from 
New York named Anthony Kubek by striking 
him unconscious with a fast-moving projec- 
tile. 

This, it is said forced the gentle attendant 
of the visitors, one Charles Dillon Stengle, 
to remove the stricken man to safety in com- 
pany of various physicians. 

Second, it is charged that shortly there- 
after, and while the visitors were thus in- 
capacitated, another Pirate, by name Smith, 
a refugee from Kansas City, overwhelmed the 
visitors with a murderous blow that shook 
the entire metropolis of New York. 

Finally, it is asserted that, having revived 
the visitors momentarily and encouraged 
them to believe that they might get off with 
their lives, a bull-mouthed ruffian named 
William (Big Bad Bill) Mazeroski suddenly 
appeared out of a hole in the ground with a 
large wooden club over his shoulder and 
wiped out the entire New York aggregation 
with a single blow. 

These are serious and felonious acts, Mr. 
Danny Murtaugh, and cannot be taken light- 
ly. This Nation has a long history of op- 
position to piracy. In 1815 and 1816 the 
United States was forced to wipe out the 
Barbary pirates. Shortly thereafter it took 
action against the pirates operating along 
the Cuban coast (they seem to have come 
back lately.) 

We have not labored thus for hundreds 
of years to defend ourselves against Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, John Cav- 
endish, and Captain Kidd in order to toler- 
ate Flatfoot Skinner, Rocky Nelson, and 
Captain Groat. 

It is true that the crimes of your victims 
are long and grevious and even that you 
may have acted under severe provocation. 
This will be taken into account in the last 
reckoning, but there are subsidiary charges 
against you and the other Pirates that must 
be taken into account. 


GUILTY OR INNOCENT 


Do you deny that by your activities of this 
day you dared to divert the attention of the 
Nation from Naughty Nik, and Dick and 
Jack? 

It is true that after your fateful raids you 
and you men repaired to the clubhouse in 
the dungeon of a place called Forbe’s Field 
in Pittsburgh and there reveled in the mel- 
ancholy plight of your victims? That you 
laughed and scorned the mighty? 

We have reports to this effect. It has 
been said that you even drank and sang the 
pirates chorus: 


“Pour, oh, pour the pirate sherry; 
Fill, oh, fill the pirate glass; 
And to make us more than metry, 
Let the pirate bumper pass. 
For today our pirate ’prentice, 
Rises from indenture freed; 
Strong his arm and keen his scent is, 
He's a pirate now indeed.” 


Is this true, Danny Murtaugh? Did you 


- sing things like this while the Yankees 


mourned? If so, you are forgiven, for it was 
the best darn ball game since Abner Double- 
day pirated rounders from the English. 





The Coming Climax 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein an editorial by one of the great- 


Al8 


est editorial writers of all time, at least 
in my judgment. .This editorial is “The 
Coming Climax,” “by the great David 
Lawrence, editor of U.S. News & World 
Report. How I hope everybody can read 
this editorial. % 

Coming from the Deep South Sunday 
morning, I read a repeat of 
Lawrence’s editorials that I in 





ended tc, 


put in the ConcrEssIoNaL Recorp this * 


morning, but I do not have it with me. 
It was the warning he gave us in an 
editorial just 1 year ago and every word 
of it was true then and it is true now. 
This, in my judgment, is a wonderful 
article and I believe all right-thinking 
men and women all over this earth will 
agree that what David Lawrence says 
here is right and that something should 
be done about it, and at once. 
The article follows: : 
THE COMING CLIMAX 
(By David Lawrence) 


The cycle of events that inevitably pre- 
cedes a war is beginning to emerge. 

The free world is tormented by a desire to 
pay almost any price to avoid a catastrophe. 
Yet bitter experience tells us that this is the 
very thing that can plunge us into bloody 
conflict. 

We are being threatened today in every 
continent of the world. 

Soviet imperialism is subverting govern- 
ment after government—in Latin America, in 
Africa, in Asia, and in Europe. 

Even in our own country, there are some 
misguided newspaper editors, some mis- 
guided businessmen, and some misguided 
intellectuals who pooh-pooh the menace. 
They raise smokescreens about the need for 
trade or to defend Communist activity as a 
right of free speech. 

It was Judge Learned Hand who, in a fa- 
mous decision, said that free speech does not 
include the right to cry “Fire!” in a crowded 
theater. Nor is there in our Constitution 
any guarantee of protection for a Communist 
Party which organizes demonstrations and 
tries to infiltrate the churches and the col- 
leges, the radio and the press—all at the be- 
hest of an enemy government. 

This technique of infiltration is being ap- 
plied throughout the free world—in Britain 
and in France and in Italy, as well as in 
North America. 

When will we wake up to the fact that we 
are engaged in a world war—Communist 
style? 

We call it a cold war as if this makes it 
remote from a hot war and hence a mere 
routine of modern diplomacy. 

The tragic story of what is happening in 
Latin America is revealed in the article on 
page 60 of this issue [not printed in Recorp}. 
No country in this hemisphere apparently is 
free from the Soviet invasion. 

We have placed our hopes in the Organiza- 
tion of American States, but its members are 
themselves weak because their own govern- 
ments are threatened from within by Gom- 
munist-inspired opposition. 

We read of the troubles in Laos and in the 
Congo, and we are misled into believing that 
they are just part of the process of evolution 
from colonialism to independence. But the 
truth is that western democracies are being 
fooled by the argument that all that’s needed 
is economic help to remove poverty and il- 
literacy. 

Something sinister has been introduced 
which must be faced squarely if the holo- 
caust is to be averted. 

The simple fact is that the Soviet Union, 
which spends billions of dollars annually on 
the cold war, is convinced that the free 
world will not fight; that its alliances are 


weak and that it is disunited. That’s what 


%, 


*, 
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Hitler, too, believed, especially after the 
summit conference at Munich in 1938. 

Every day there are signs that the Munich 
philosophy of appeasement pervades many of 
the free governments. Why should Moscow 
change its policy if it can make headway to- 
ward complete conquest by peacefully taking 
over government after government? 

Nikita Khrushchev rants against colonial- 
ism but hypocritically maintains a system of 
tyranny that has made colonies for the So- 
viets out of several countries in Eastern Eu- 
rope which once enjoyed independence. 

What shall the free world do about all 
this? Shall it continue to hand out hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars every year and 
have no real voice in what happens to those 
funds? The propaganda against making 
grants with strings attached is of Soviet ori- 
gin. So is the much-vaunted neutralism, 
the whole object of which has been to put 
strings on America’s policies and to prevent 
us from making our funds effective. 

The time has come to stop fooling our- 
selves. 

Not a dollar of foreign aid ought to be ap- 
propriated for use by any government which 
tolerates Communist agents or intrigue or a 
political party with affiliations in Moscow or 
Peiping. 

If the countries which we are to help will 
rid themselves of Communist influence, we 
can support them to a certain extent, but we 
must not be expected to do that job alone. 
The nations aided must show some signs of 
a capacity to establish and maintain their 
own independence and self-governing system. 

A showdown in Latin America is due. 

The Monroe Doctrine warned European 
governments in 1823 to stay out of this hemi- 
sphere. It is still a vaHd doctrine today. 

The Soviets have established a base in 
Cuba and are invading other Latin American 
countries. 

A warning should be issued to the Soviet 
Government to get its agents, spy rings, and 
munitions depots out of Latin America. 

If necessary, an armed blockade must be 
imposed—as was done recently along the 
coasts of Nicaragua and Guatemala—to en- 
force our position. Unless we show we are 
ready to fight, there will be no peace in the 
world. F 

The Soviets can’t afford a war. They are 
bluffing. It is time to call their bluff, or soon 
we will face a tragic climax, the big war. 





Catholic Bishops Stress Personal 
Responsibility 
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Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days regarding the decay of 
personal responsibility in family life, in- 
dustry, economic life in general, and I 
fee] certain that everyone interested in 
this vital problem will find much food 
for serious thought in the following 
statement entitled “Need for Personal 
Responsibility” issued November 26 by 
the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in 
Washington, D.C.: 

NEED FOR PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The history and achievements of America 
stand as a monument to the personal re- 
sonsibility of free men. Our institutions and 
our industry, the fruit of the American 


sense of responsibility, have in the past in- 
spired, guided, and helped many other na- 
tions of the world. If our future is to be 
worthy of our past, if the fruit of America’s 
promise is not to wither before it has reached 
full maturity, our present preeminent need 
is to reaffirm ‘the sense of individual obliga- 
tion, to place clearly before ourselves the 
foundation on which personal responsibility 
rests, to determine the causes of its decay 
and to seek the means by which it can be 
revived. 


The foremost signs of the decline of per- 
sonal responsibility are to be found in the 
family. Marriage, a sacred and binding con- 
tract, all too often is considered merely as 
an arbitrary arrangement to satisfy the in- 
stinct of pleasure. The failure of parents to 
fulfill their responsibilities, as revealed in 
the frequency of divorce, desertion, and 
broken homes, is a national disgrace. Any 
delinquency of parents may well be reflected 
in the delinquency of youth, which is now 
commonly considered our greatest national 
domestic problem. . 

Equally conspicuous is the’ evidence of 
decline in the sense of responsibility within 
our industrial organization and in our gen- 
eral economic life. At a time when so much 
depends upon the soundness of our economy 
and upon our ability to produce to meet the 
needs of a rapidly developing world, we have 
been faced by a frequent lack of truly re- 
sponsible leadership, both on the part of 
management and of labor. Among the evi- 
dent instances of the breakdown of personal 
responsibility, most deplorable has been 
widespread cynical reaction to the recent 
revelation of dishonesty, waste, and mal- 
feasance in industrial relations. 


ORGANIZATION MEN 


Although personal responsibility and ini- 
tiative have been our national characteris- 
tics, explaining in large measure our coun- 
try’s progress in human welfare, yet pres- 
sures are growing for a constantly greater 
reliance on the collectivity rather than on 
the individual. An inordinate demand for 
benefits, most easily secured by the pressures 
of organization, has led an evergrowing num- 
ber of our people to relinquish their rights 
and to abdicate their responsibilities. This 
concession creates a widening spiral of in- 
creasing demands and pressures with a fur- 
ther, infringement on personal freedom and 
responsibility. . The result is the condition 
recently noted by our Holy Father: “Modern 
man sees that the sphere in which he can 
think for himself, act on his own initiative, 
exercise his responsibilities and affirm and 
enrich his personality is in many cases re- 
stricted to an excessive degree.” (Letter of 
July 12, 1960, to the Semaine Sociale in 
Grenoble.) Intensive socialization can 
achieve mass benefits, but man and moral- 
ity can be seriously hurt in the process. 

This tendency to delegate excessive re- 
sponsibility to an organization is discernible 
also in the realm of international affairs. 
Some manifest no sense of personal responsi- 
bility in the affairs of the international com- 
munity. On the other hand, many citizens 
seem to tec! that our mere adherence to the 
United Nations absolves us from further re- 
sponsibility in the international order and 
that decisions made by the United Nations, 
regardless of their objective value, are always 
to be regarded as morally right. Admitting 
the undoubted value of a policy of support- 
ing the United Nations and recognizing the 
genuine contribution it has made in many 
areas, we must understand clearly that the 
citizens of this country, and of all countries, 
have a responsibility to judge and to evaluate 
the United Nations’ deliberations and deci- 
sions according to objective norms of moral- 
ity universally binding. This involves also 
the duty of citizens to make propef repre- 
sentation of such judgment to their respec- 
tive governments. 
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MORAL ISSUES 


However varied the above-mentioned evils, 
ranging from the single act of wrongdoing 
to the moral laxity of the mass mind, the 
root cause is the same—the rejection of per- 
sonal responsibility. This is a moral evil, 
as are all the major ills that beset the pres- 
ent world. As such their cure is largely 
within the power of individual persons. A 
godly society is the work of godly men. Even 
the most universal evil and the threatened 
mechanization of man can be made to yield 
before the just and determined wills of in- 
dividual persons. 

Our Holy Father has pointed out the 
capacity of the individual in the face of such 
problems. “Does it follow that the process 
of socialization is impossible to control and 
that, increasing constantly in its breadth and 
depth, it will one day surely reduce men to 
the role of automatons? Certainly not. For 
socialization is not the result of forces of 
nature acting according to determination 
that cannot be changed. It is the work of 
man, of a free being conscious of and re- 
sponsible for his acts.” (Letter of July 12, 
1960, to “Semaine Sociale’ in Grenoble.) 

In our national life we have experienced 
the truth of this statement. Our progress 
has been achieved chiefly according to the 
measure of individual commitment to re- 
sponsibility. The heroes of worthy national 
goals have been achieved not as a result of 
environment but by men who made their 
environment. A strong and responsible na- 
tion is fashioned by responsible persons, not 
group pressures. As Pope Pius XII stated: 
“The people live from the fullness of the life 
of the men who make it up; each of them 
in his place and in the manner proper to 
him is a person conscious of his own respon- 
sibilities and of his own convictions” (Christ- 
mas message, 1944). 

What is personal responsibility in the con- 
text of man’s relation to the world? It pre- 
supposes the acceptance of one’s dignity as a 
son of God in whatever environment he may 
be placed and the acknowledgement of bind- 
ing moral law. It requires the free and de- 
liberate acceptance of one’s obligations in 
the position he occupies—in the family, in 
the church, in the corporation, in the labor 
union, in the community, in the nation, in 
the family of nations. It demands the rule 
of conscience, not self-satisfaction. It rec- 
ognizes that every deliberate action of the 
human person has a relationship with his 
Creator and His purpose in creating the 
world. It affirms that every human ection a 
man performs derives its significance from 
that relationship and makes him # coopera- 
tor with his Creator in forwarding the king- 
dom of God. It is the solemn profession 
that consequently every product of his mind 
and his hand, every bounty wrung from the 
earth is to serve that high purpose. As man, 
bearing the image of his Creator, is the 
brother of every other human person, his 
noblest work is to bring to his fellowman 
the blessings of the destiny intended for him 
by God. 

It must be emphasized, especially in these 
times, that the freedom innate in man, as 
well as the social nature he enjoys, demands 
as a correlative the fullest personal responsi- 
bility. “Therefore every one of us will render 
an account for himself to God” (Romans 14: 
12). The marvelous inventiveness of the 
human mind, conquering space and making 
each man a neighbor of every other human 
being on earth, gives urgency to this twofold 
need: to maintain one’s freedom by using 
it according to the limits and norms of right - 
ful authority; to use it also according to his 
social nature and the needs of his fellow 
man. “For you have been called to liberty, 
brethren; only do not use liberty as an occa- 
sion for sensuality but by charity serve one 
another. For the whole law is fulfilled in 
one word, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’” (Galatians 5: 13, 14). The social 
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pressures of today’s complex life do not ex- 
cuse from, but rather create a demand for, a 
greater exercise of personal responsibility. 
No man can be neutral in a moral cause. By 
his creation he is born to be committed to 
the cause of God. The more difficult the 
situation, the more imperative the need for 
such a commitment. 

If we are to restore man to his sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and to the acceptance of 
life as a mission, we must understand more 
clearly the moral causes which have under- 
mined men’s sense of responsibility. 

First among these causes has been the 
marked decline in the force of religious con- 
victions. Washington warned the American 
people that they should indulge with caution 
the supposition that national morality could 
exist without religion. In spite of the much 
discussed increase of church membership it 
cannot be doubted that for a long time re- 
ligious influences have been losing their 
vigor among the American people, with a de- 
bilitating effect in consequence on both pub- 
lic and private life. 

As a result of this decline of religious con- 
victions the grasp on moral principles has 
been greatly weakened. Through a faulty 
concept of morality modern man has come 
to imagine that sudden and drastic changes 
in situations change principles; that. prin- 
ciples no longer control situations, but 
rather that situations shape principles. In- 
evitably this type of situational ethics denies 
all unchanging principles and makes futile, 
all moral judgments on which the sense of 
responsibility rests. The need which the 
world faces is the acceptance of an objective 
norm of morality, and hence of conduct. 

This decline in religious belief and moral 
conviction leaves modern man blind to his 
immutable spiritual nature. Thus, wittingly 
or unwittingly, he alines himself with the 
forces of materialism among whose tenets 
there is no room for the concept of personal 
responsibility. 

Finally, the social ideals and purposes of 
modern man, due to the declining influence 
of religious and moral convictions and to 
the triumph of the material, tend in many 
subtle ways to efface the sense of responsi- 
bility. As a people we seem to be moving 
more deeply into a sensate culture. There 
is an excessive preoccupation with material 
security at the expense of spiritual well- 
being. Uniformity of thought and supine 
loyalty to the organization, whether it be the 
industrial corporation, the labor union, or 
the political party, are too often encouraged 
and rewarded. The organizational man, 
cloaked in a sort of anonymity, rather than 
the responsible individual, is favored and 
advanced. The preparation for this condi- 
tion is found even in the field of education, 
where emphasis is placed on adapting oneself 
to the thinking of the group. This pattern 
is so prevalent that some psychologists con- 
sider juvenile delinquency as a revolt, just 
for the sake of rebellion, against a stifling 
uniformity that fails to challenge the in- 
dividuality of the student. 


RELIGIONS TEACHING 


The correction of these basically moral 
evils and the restoration of a vigorous sense 
of personal responsibility belong primarily 
to the field of religion. The development of 
a truly Christian character is primarily the 
task of religion, although its inculcation is 
of vital concern to the state. It is the 
function of religion to teach man his unique 
dignity as a son of God and brother of 
Christ. Pope Pius XII explicitly stated this 
in describing the function of the church: 
“Always and everywhere, by unceasingly 
adapting herself to the circumstances of 
time and place, she seeks to model persons, 
individuals and, as far as possible, all in- 
dividuals according to the laws of Christ, 
thus attaining the moral basis for social life. 
The object of the church is man, naturally 


good, imbued, ennobled, and strengthened 
by the truth and grace of Christ.” (Sep- 
tember 19, 1955.) 

Deepened religicus convictions will bolster 
and reactivate the sense of personal respon- 
sibility. We must seek to enlarge the area 
of personal autonomy to protect the human 
personality from a greater enroachment of 
its freedom and responsibility. The indi- 
vidual person must assume as his proud 
right the accomplishment of whatever he 
can for himself and for others, especially 
those of his family, and herein lies the im- 
portance of the Christian home. The same 
principle of responsibility must be consist- 
ently applied to every level of others. Pope 
Pius XI explicitly emphasized this principle 
of subsidiarity in the Quadragesimo Anno 
published in 1931: “Just as one cannot take 
away from individuals and transfer to the 
community the tasks they are capable of 
accomplishing by themselves, thus it would 
also be an injustice—and at the same time 
a harmful disturbance of the social order— 
if one were to remove from groups of lower 


rank, functions they can exercise themselves- 


and entrust them to a wider collectivity of 
higher rank. The natural objective of any 
intervention in social matters is to assist 
the members of the social body and not to 
destroy or absorb them.” 

Even when man enters into associations, 
as he must to achieve the goals which lie 
beyond his individual capacity, he should 
remember their purpose is in relation to his 
freedom and responsibility. In this respect, 
the Holy Father stated: “But this is to be 
done on the condition that each of these 
institutions remains within its own sphere 
of responsibility; that it be offered to, not 
imposed upon, the free choice of mankind. 
They must under no circumstances look 
upon themselves as an end making their 
members an instrument of their activity.” 
(Letter of July 12, 1960 to Semaine Sociale 
in Grenoble.) 

A fresh evocation of the principle and prac- 
tice of personal responsibility can revivify 
our society and help to stem the seemingly 
inexorable march toward the automation of 
human beings and the steady loss of that 
freedom which is man’s distinctive attribute. 
It will cure the mental lethargy and inertia 
which permit organizations to usurp, mainly 
by default, the rights of their members. It 
will stimulate a self-reliance which will aute- 
matically restore the balance between free- 
dom and security. It will reject unwarranted 
pressure from groups that seek unjustly to 
aggrandize their power, and will restrict them 
to their lawful ends. It will see in all busi- 
ness ventures of whatever size a means of 
serving others as well as self. It will have 
an immediate effect in every sphere of life— 
in the home, in the office, as well as in the 
workshop, in the factory, in our schools, in 
our cultural groups. : 

An effective response to a call for personal 
responsibility need not wait for a mass 
movement. The response belongs to the in- 
dividual person, as our Holy Father indi- 
cated: “Fully conscious of what is at stake, 
moved by his apostolic zeal, he then makes 
a@ personal engagement with these com- 
munities that surround him, the result of a 
free and justified choice of careful thought 
about himself, his destiny and the world.” 
(Letter of July 12, 1960 to ‘Semaine Sociale’ 
in Grenoble.) Such a response by a repre- 
sentative number, given only in the silent 
sanctuary of the heart, will begin to have its 
leavening effect. Our appeal for action is 
made directly to our Catholic fellow citizens, 
but it reaches out also to all Americans who 
face the same problems as ourselves. 


REVIVE IDEALS 


Before it is too late, we musi revive in our 
midst and present to the world the ideals 
that have been the real source of national 


greatness. For America will fulfill its des- 
tiny when we have achieved that spiritual 
maturity, described by Pope Pius XII as men, 
“established in their inviolable integrity as 
images of God; men proud of their personal 
dignity and of their wholesome freedom; 
men justly jealous of their equality with 
their fellow creatures. in all that concerns 
the most intimate depths of human dignity; 
men solidly attached to their land and 
their tradition.” (Pope Pius XII, Feb. 20, 
1946.) > 
Signed by the administrative board, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, in the 
name of the bishops of the United States: 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York; James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles; 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston; Albert Cardinal Meyer, 
Archbishop of Chicago; Archbishop 
Karl J. Alter, of Cincinnati; Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. O’Boyle, of Wash- 
ington; Archbishop William O. Brady, 
of St. Paul; Archbishop Joseph E. Rit- 
ter, of St. Louis; Arehbishop Leo Binz, 
of Dubuque; Bishop Joseph T. Mc- 
Gucken, of Sacramento; Bishop Albert 
R. Zuroweste, of Belleville; Bishop 
Joseph M. Gilmore, of Helena; Pishop 
Lawrece J. Shehan, of Bridgeport; 
Bishop Allen J. Babcock, of Grand 
Rapids. 





Skagit Students Help African Youth Ful- 
fill Hope for Education 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
young man from Nyasaland, who made 
a 2,500-mile trek through Africa in 
search for an education in the United 
States is enrolled today in Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash., in my 
congressional district. 

The story of this student, Legson Kay- 
ira, is an outstanding example as +o what 
lengths an individual from an under- 
developed nation will go to fulfill his 
hopes and dreams for self-improvement 
in our country. The sympathy, under- 
standing and material help of the stu- 
dent body at Skagit Valley is in the best 
American tradition and spirit, and will 
go a long way toward winning new 
friends for us in Africa. Such support 
is one of the most powerful weapons we 
have in combating communism. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include in the Recorp an 
article from the December 18, 1960, issue 
of the Bellingham Herald. This article 
not only shows the efforts of students 
and staff at Skagit Valley College, but 
also shows the good services of both the 
American Embassy in Khartoum, Sudan, 
and the U.S. Information Service. 

The article follows: 

AFRICAN YOUTH WILL STEP INTO NEw WoRLD 
WHEN HE ARRIVES IN SKAGIT 

It will be the step from stories to reality 
and entrance into a completely new world, 
when Legson Kayira walks off Flight 537 in 
Seattle tomorrow morning to begin life in 
the United States. 
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Even the clothes will be strange to the 
youth from Nyasaland, who walked 2,500 
miles across Africa in search of an educa- 
tion, when he arrives at Skagit Valley Col- 
lege in Mount Vernon tomorrow. 

He will be wearing the first suit he has 
ever owned and the second pair of shoes— 
his only .pair. 

BIG ADJUSTMENTS 


“Legson will have to make some tremen- 
dous adjustments,” H. S. Hudson wrote in 
a letter from the American Embassy in Khar- 
toum, Sudan, to Skagit College. 

“He has been used to wearing shorts and 
a shirt at the mission schools he attended, 
which is what he has been wearing here, 
and has never before in his life really pos- 
sessed clothes, as we know them,’ wrote 
Hudson, the public affairs officer in whose 
home the Tumbuku tribesman has been pre- 
paring for USS. life. 

Some of the things that confront him 
may seem like the mountains of the moon 
will to the first space explorer. 

“He has an excellent mind and is anxious 
to learn, but has hardly any concept of 
things mechanical, which is the rule with 
people out here,” Hudson said. 


TO LIVE IN BAYVIEW 


Those will probably be some of the first 
things to confront him when he moves into 
the home of Skagit Valley Teacher William 
Atwood. The instructor, who has seven chil- 
dren of his own, will be taking him into his 
home in Bayview. But some problems have 
already been settled. 

A neighbor asked Mrs. Atwood what would 
happen “if he wants to take your daughter 
to a dance?” 

“That will be fine. My girls love to dance,” 
was Mrs. Atwood’s reply. 

One attempt by a “fellow traveler” from 
Nyasaland was made to prevent Kayira’s go- 
ing to the United States. “Indeed, this fel- 
low is still at work, but we have the means 
of preventing anything he might attempt 
to do,” Hudson wrote. 

If the Nyasaland boy who began what he 
calls “a journey to glory or death,” meets 
the social and mechanical problems with the 
same help that Skagit Valley’s 650 students 
mustered to raise over $1,200 for plane fare 
and clothes including shirts, socks, under- 
wear (including some long handled ones), 
his problem should not be insurmountable. 


AGE UNKNOWN 


Legson Kayira is anywhere from 18 to 22 
years old. His mother told him only, “You 
were born when people were harvesting.” 

But his future is specific in his own terms. 

“We have 3 million people in Nyasaland 
and only 22 university graduates. Nobody 
has ever earned a degree from an American 
college. I want to be the first,” he said. 

Hudson believes he has the stuff in him 
to do so. He is also glad that he is going 
to a small college to begin with, for it will 
enable him to learn about our country at a 
more easily assimilable level. 

The African student stumbled on Skagit 
Valley College in a directory of U.S. colleges 
in the U.S, information library in Kampala. 

He wrote a letter to the college and got 
one back saying he had received a scholar- 
ship. 

He had heard of people who went to school 
in America and in 1958 he headed off, straight 
north across Tanganyika, with only the 
clothes on his back. He earned two-fifths of 
a cent per 80 bricks, from brick-ctarrying on 
his way to buy bananas and get him to Lake 
Victoria in.July of last year. 

There he received the news of the scholar- 
ship and from there he walked, 50 miles a 
day, hitchhiked, and got a ride on a White 
Nile steamer, where he had no food, but 
by the mercy of God on the boat was «in 
American tourist. In Khartoum, finally, 
he marched into the U.S. Embacty and asked 
for a visa. 
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The consul there wrote Skagit Valley for 
aid, and while Kayira studied algebra in the 
U.S. information library, Skagit Valley stu- 
dents raised the money for his clothing and 
round trip fare. 

When he arrives tomorrow he will have 
the education that 11 years in mission schools 
and the USIS libraries have given him, plus 
that from a physics book, which he pur- 
chased for $1.05 and memorized. 

He was met in Washington, D.C., and New 
York by USIS personnel yesterday. 

“Certainly the splendid response of your 
student body indicates he will be kindly 
received there.and that his ignorance about 
a lot of things will be understood,” Hudson 
wrote. 

Skagit Valley’s Dean George Hodson re- 
plied, “THis boy is going to have a good ex- 
perience in every way.” 





Address by Charles H. Silver 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
my good friend, Charles H. Silver, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of New 
York, at the dedication of the Henrietta 
Szold School, Public School 134, Man- 
hattan: 

ADDRESS By CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT, 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT THE DEDICATION OF 


THE HENRIETTA SZOLD SCHOOL, PUBLIC 
ScHoot 134, MANHATTAN, DECEMBER 21, 
1960 


We have gathered in a school that is privi- 
leged to bear a name endowed with a special 
greatness—the kind of greatness that reveals 
itself more and more as time -passes. 

Henrietta Szold never considered herself 
to be one who could perform world-shaking 
deeds—and yet, her work has helped to shape 
the world of today. The seeds of brother- 
hood that she has planted have taken root 
not only in the ancient soil of Israel, but in 
the hearts of all men. 

Simplicity, goodness, and’ intense dedica- 
tion to purpose, prompted her every act. 
Her womanly compassion was aroused by the 
wretched living standards in the Jewish 
homeland, and she knew there was work for 
her, side by side with the heroes and pioneers 
who were struggling to build a nation yet 
unborn, 

In 1913, she sent the first trained nurses 
to Palestine—and do you know how many 
there were? Two. Two courageous young 
women. They may have been a little fearful, 
perhaps, of the dangers ahead, but they were 
inspired by the personal magnetism and 
fierce determination of Henrietta Szold. 
They blazed the path for thousands that 
followed. 

Today, the comforting mantle of Hadas- 
sah brings shelter, safety, renewed health 
and hope to all of the Holy Land—Christian, 
Moslem, and Jew alike. The legend of 
Henrietta Szold has grown with time, and it 
is no exaggeration to call her the Joan of 
Arc of Israel. 

What manner of woman wis this, who 
never ceased to work for others? Why is it 
so fitting that a school be named for her, as 
an inspiration to the young people who will 
sit in these classrooms? 

Henrietta Szold was a teacher. Her father, 
Benjamin Szold, was a renowned rabbi in 
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Baltimore. There, she grew up with her four 


‘sisters in a home where love of God mingled 


with a warm devotion to family ties. 

From her father, Henrietta learned the 
ancient truth of their faith. In the evening, 
after regular lessuns were finished, she 
helped him with his own writings, and was 
pleased that, even when she had become 
quite a grownup young lady, he was always 
interested enough to ask: “What has my 
little girl done? Tell me about it.” 

He must have been proud to hear each 
report and proud of the fact that she gradu- 
ated from high school, first in her class, at 16. 
Then, she earned her living as an instructor 
in languages, mathematics, and botany. %n 
weekends, she was a teacher of her father’s 
congregational classes. 

In 1882, a floodtide of pathetio refugees 
came to our shores, driven by cruel waves of 
persecution overseas. Henrietta Szold rented 
a room above a shop, called in 30 lonely 
immigrants, and conducted the first night 
school. 

She gave lessons in English and in Ameri- 
canism and, as if setting a model for the 
rest of her vital, active life, she undertook 
the teaching of humanity—the need of 
helping one another. 

Almost every phase of her life and work 
was devoted to forstering richer opportun- 
ities for young people. She established the 
Szold Foundation for child welfare and re-. 
search in juvenile problems. She directed 
the youth Aliyah, a worldwide movement to 
rescue young victims of oppression, and re- 
store them to normal living. 

She went, personally, to every resettled 
youth group and applied herself to the indi- 
vidual difficulties of each youngster with the 
sincerity of the teacher and the affection 
of the mother. No wonder they could not 
take their eyes from her as she sat counsel- 
ling them, oblivious of all else, in a miracu- 
lous kinship of mind and heart, 

She spoke in the voice of Hadassah, caring 
for her people. She spoke in the still, small 
voice of a single woman, and her words are 
echoed, today, by the more than 300,000 
women of the organization she founded. 

This is a life most worthy for our young 
people to admire and emulate. To see the 
name of Henrietta Szold in a school in this 
part of the city has particular significance 
for me. 

To me, this visit is a tender and loving 
homecoming. This is the neighborhood 
where my own father and mother lived, 
where I played after school—a school not 
far—but, oh, so different—from this mag- 
nificent edifice we dedicate tonight. 

And, in dedicating this school, I feel that 
I do so not only on behalf of your entire 
board of education, but, also, as president of 
Beth Israel Hospital. There, for almost 
three-quarters of a century, in the tradition 
and lifespan of Henrietta Szold, we have 
served the same principles—indeed, the same 
people—to which she had given so much of 
herself. 

These principles, the whole precious phi- 
losophy of her life and work, are born again 
with the birth of the Henrietta Szold School. 
It is a happy event in which we all share, 
your assistant superintendent and principal, 
teachers and parents, the builders and 
dreamers who brought this school into being. 
But, most of all, it is an important occasion 
in the lives of the children who study here 
now and those to follow. 

Now, as we reach the solemn moment of 
dedication, I know that somewhere in this 
room, standing modestly to one side, listen- 
ing intently to every word, and loving the 
cause of learning for which we have gath- 
ered, is the immortal spirit of Henrietta 
Szold. 

This school shall live to tell and retell the 
Henrietta Szold story for the ages. And it 
begins again, as her school begins its notable 
career of service to the boys and girls of our 
city. And it goes like this: Once there was 
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a woman whose aim in life was to serve chil- 
dren, the children of scattered parents from 
blighted lands. Because of her, they will live 
long and happy lives as, please God, so will 
all who enter these doors. Let it be written, 
then, of Henrietta Szold, as of the school 
which bears her name: “She has had many 
children, She is the mother of thousands.” 





Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 1 
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Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
month of October, Mr. Clifford E. Car- 
penter, editor of the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle, took a short 
leave of absence from the paper in order 
to make a spot check of conditions in 
Central and South America. 

During the course of his month-long 
trip, Mr. Carpenter filed a series of arti- 
cles dealing with his personal observa- 
tions of current developments in the 
various countries. As the on-the-spot 
insights of a most knowledgeable and 
articulate newspaperman, these articles 
deserve careful reading by anyone con- 
cerned with the present-day situation in 
Latin America, and I hope to insert one 
of the articles in the Recorp each day for 
the next 10 legislative days. 

Mr. Carpenter writes with a great deal 
of perceptiveness and sensitivity about 
an area which, unfortunately, has come 
in for far too little attention by most 
Americans. I commend the entire series 
of articles to the attention of every 
reader, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
THESE ANGELS WITH Dirty Faces ARE THIN, 

HUNGRY, BUT CHEERFUL 
(By Clifford E. Carpenter) 

Bocotd, CoLoMBIA.—Today we saw angels 
with dirty faces, and the sight will stay with 
us as long as we live. 

In the dirt-floor courtyard of a public 
school which lacked everything in equipment, 
hundreds of moppets, most of them in dirty 
little frocks—they have no other clothes— 
lined up for their daily ration of a big cup- 
ful of milk and an oversized bun. 

One tot who looked the size of a 4-year-old 
gulped her milk, and attacked the bun. 

“Watch her,’ said Mary Lowrie in a 
whisper. . 

We watched. The urchin worked her way 
half through the bun; then after a quick look 
around, dropped the other half in her little 
pocket. 

“She has 11 brothers and sisters, that one,” 
said Mary Lowrie, “and she is taking some- 
thing home to the hungriest of them.” 

And the child, still hungry herself, went 
back to a classroom. 

We had gathered at the school for a quick 
look at how CARE operates in a city like 
Bogota and a country like Colombia. Mary 
Lowrie, chief of the CARE mission, a gentle 
and friendly woman, translated. 

With their smudged noses, and many with 
their thin legs, but all with merry or awe- 
stricken faces, they wanted to sing a song 
for the handful of visitors. It was about poor 
Pinocchio who had to go to a hospital to get 
fixed up because his long nose was broken. 


They sang in cherubic unison, in perfect 
key, and then lined up for the 9:30 a.m. 
lunch, the 8-ounce glass of milk and the 50- 
gram bun. 

“This is the only protein many of them 
ever have,” said a teacher. “They come here 
in the morning dazed and sluggish with un- 
dernourishment * * * then after this snack, 
they study very well for an hour or more.” 

The tale of CARE in Colombia is a story 
of pity and humanity told in terms of little 
angels with dirty faces in schoolrooms all 
over this mountainous land, and of a tiny but 
dedicated American staff which even rides 
muleback into bandit country to arrange 
to ship in the flour and the powdered milk 
which sometimes spells the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

Colombia cooperates. Its enlightened gov- 
ernment today, fighting out of incredible 
troubles in a dictatorship-ridden past, pays 
for the actual CARE staff work * * * the 
food is free from America’s great surpluses. 
This year, nearly 23 miljion pounds of U.S.- 
donated food surplus will be used to try to 
prop up’ the nutrition of 500,000 Colombian 
children, and another 400,000 Colombians in 
hospitals and institutions and orphanages. 

“How badly do they need the milk and 
the bun?” 

Mary Lowrie relayed this question to chil- 
dren near her. 

They answered first shyly then volubly. 

“Some didn’t have any breakfast,” she 
said. “And they want to know if America 
will sometime be able to send them cheese 
again; you see, once we were able to funnel 
in surplus cheese under the public law that 
makes surpluses available to us * * * but 
there hasn’t been any cheese lately. This 
was their great treat.” 

These angels with dirty faces are products 
of one of a hundred nations on this earth 
struggling toward a new day and a new life. 
Some of them are the children of farmers 
driven off their lands by the bandits who 
still prowl the far countryside and the moun- 
tains. Others are the children of families 
to whom poverty is a way of life, handed 
down from the feudal and the dictator days 
which are fast vanishing. 

All of them are victims of the old Latin 
American principle that the public school is 
only for those who cannot pay for a private 
school. 

So they go to school in rented buildings, 
sometimes in rooms with neither desks nor 
chairs, so that they must stand or sit on the 
floors. 

There are 127,000 of them in public schools 
in Bogota alone. 

CARE has tackled this vast Colombian 
nutritional problem * * * lent a hand to- 
ward solving it would be the better descrip- 
tion * * * since 1954. Especially since the 
installation of President Lleras Camargo in 
1958 has the program managed to move 
quickly, for this administration has tried to 
reestablish orderly progress. 

The program is not one of food alone. 

Villages are constructing and repairing 
schools and homes with CARE equipment, 
cultivating new vegetables for improved diet 
with CARE plows and hand tools, learning 
sports and hobbies and trades with CARE 
equipment. 

“Just what has CARE become since the 
early days of prepackaged boxes of food and 
nothing else?”’ 

“The ,only way to describe it,’’ said Mary 
Lowrie, “is private foreign aid. We can cut 
through rapidly and help rapidly where a 
government wants usto help * * * we bring 
in the simplest help and friendship, the food 
to feed them and the tools for them to work 
with.” 

A teacher touched Mrs. Lowrie’s arm, and 
whispered to her about the pale, sweet child 
at her side. Mrs. Lowrie transiated: “It is 
not bad enough that this child is under- 
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nourished. It is a double tragedy because 
she is almost a genius—there is so much for 
us to do, we and the teachers.” 

We left then and the children waved and 
sang & new stanza about Pinocchio and his 
troubles with his broken nose. 

We left the angels with dirty faces and 
came back to a typewriter in a swank hotel 
and tried to make a littie of the story come 
to life, and maybe we did and maybe we 
did not. 





National Security 
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Mr. WHARTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit herewith 
a communication on national security 
from one of my outstanding constituents. 
My correspondent has expressed some 
very constructive ideas on the subject, 
which he desires to bring to the attention 
of interested committees and individuals 
in the Congress. 

His letter follows: 

New Patz, N.Y., 
December 15, 1960. 





Hon. ERNEST WHARTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WHarton: During the past 
15 years my work in engineering has dealt 
almost exclusively with the military appli- 
cations of fairly advanced technologies. Al- 
though this work has been interesting and 
well justified, it has always been a battle 
against obsolescence—an expensive and ulti- 
mately futile assignment in the face of rapid 
technical progress. As @ taxpayer, as well 
as a tax burden, I am concerned with this 
discouraging lack of return in terms of last- 
ing national security for the time and money 
invested. 

To achieve national objectives of peace, 
security, and, within the limits of our demo- 
cratic ideology, world leadership, we must 
win the confidence and trust of other coun- 
tries as well as the respect of those coun- 
tries now ostensibly alined against us. Our 
current armaments race is certainly unlikely 
to produce lasting national security, and, 
unless our program becomes more farsighted, 
we may have trouble in maintaining our 
present position of leadership. It is hard 
to imagine any scientific breakthrough that 
can assure our Nation of lasting security 
without the friendly support and trust of 
a large numberof nations. We must have 
both scientific leadership and the relaxed 
atmosphere of peace to achieve our goals. 
With these things in mind, I propose that 
the United States must stop competing with 
Russia on Russian terms. We must empha- 
size nonmilitary projects in every way. We 
must mobilize our educators, doctors, sci- 
entists, and sociologists for major projects 
in countries where the benefits these men 
can bring will do the most good and reflect 
most favorably on our way of life. We 
should deliberately invite competition in this 
from Communist countries. No one will lose 
in such a battle, and everyone wil! gain 
something. If we take the initiative we 
will benefit the most. 

We must publicize our peaceful projects at 
home and abroad but keep our military 
progress out of the news. Make an issue out 
of peace, education, agriculture, medicine, 
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and nonmilitary scientific progress. Make 
certain that everyone at home and abroad 
knows that the United States is doing good 
and is proud of it. Speak softly on military 
matters but maintain an attitude of assur- 
ance. The unannounced weapons will loom 
much larger in Russian minds than those we 
publicize. 

Finance ‘basic research projects on a very 
broad scale. It is difficult to say this em- 
phatically enough. Leadership in a scientific 
community, such as the world is fast becom- 
ing, is completely dependent upon the far- 
sighted support of research today. The keys 
to both military and civil leadership in the 
years to come stem as much from the 
mastery of currently unsolved scientific 
problems as they do all other factors com- 
bined. Basic research today will provide the 
knowledge and capability for us to meet any 
challenge to come. 

I do not propose that we abandon our pro- 
gram of military preparedness; I do suggest 
that we stop publicizing it. An increase in 
the military R. & D. budget of $1 billion ac- 
companied by a corresponding decrease in all 
other military expenditures would nearly 
double the basic research effort supported by 
Government funds and would decrease oper- 
ating budgets by only 3 percent. The war- 
time uses of science will follow quickly 
enough, if we must have them, providing a 
solid basis of superior scientific achievement 
exists. This achievement can only exist if a 
continuous ettack on all scientific frontiers 
is maintained. 

The largest single force at work in the 
world today is the desire of human beings 
for equal opportunity in world society, to 
live in safety and dignity with their fellow 
men. We must recognize and use this force 
in our program, for we cannot successfully 
oppose it. A peaceful offensive can do more 
than win us friendship. It can easily yield 
the equivalent of military victory in terms 
of markets, resources, and security. A stra- 
tegic campaign of peace can divert Commu- 
nist energies into competitive but benign 
channels. 

These ideas are probably not new and I 
certainly hope that they are already. a part 
of the national plan for preparedness and 
peace. I have written them here. because 
there is little indication that our Govern- 
ment is doing anything to slow down the 
arms race or to ease the basic causes of in- 
ternational conflict. I believe that we are in 
error when we equate a more powerful weap- 
on with prestige or with security. The only 
excuse for a weapon here is that it is a de- 
terrent. Today’s weapons are so terrible that 
they wil! continue to deter an aggressor long 
after they become obsolete. Let us remain 
strong but seek prestige and lasting security 
through good works. We cannot gain as 
much by any other means. 

Very truly yours, 
B. H. MatTreson, Jr. 
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tives 
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Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Princeton Athletic News concerning 
three of my colleagues in the U.S. House 
of Representatives: 
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DARTMOUTH GRIDIRON GREAT EppIeE DOOLEY 
Now SERVES IN House oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

(By William C. Stryker) 


Two weeks ago in this space, we profiled 
two former Ivy League football players who 
have earned for themselves national promi- 
nence as Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Today’s visiting school, Dart- 
mouth, also boasts one of its gridiron greats 
on the roll along with Princeton’s Bruce 
Atcer, 1940, and Harvard’s TorBERT MACDON- 
ALD, 1940. He is Congressman EpwIn’ B. 
Dootey, Republican Representative from New 
York’s 26th District. 

Eppre DooLeyr’s name is linked inseparably 
with that of Dartmouth football. A quarter- 
back, he directed the Big Green’s 1923 eleven 
to its first victory over Harvard in 16 years. 
Standing 5 feet 9 inches and weighing in at 
175 pounds, he was particularly outstanding 
in the phases of passing and punting, and 
could dropkick for considerable distance as 
witness his 1926 field goals against Yale 
which carried 46 and 43 yards. 

In 1924, Dootey displayed his resourceful- 
ness as a quarterback in directing the In- 
dians to an undefeated season which gained 
for Dartmouth wide recognition as collegiate 
football’s national champion. His defensive 
ability, perhaps his top gridiron talent, came 
into the fore against Harvard in a midseason 
hard-fought 6 to 0 Big Green triumph. 

Judge Amos Blandin, Dartmouth, 1918, of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court recounts 
that the Dartmouth great twice cut down 
dangerous Harvard ruaners as the last man 
able to do so in order to preserve this vital 
victory for the Indians. For his heroics in 
this contest, he earned for himself the nick- 
name of “DEATH” DooLeyY. 

Forced to drop out of college due to a back 
injury after having been elected to the cap- 
taincy of his 1925 team, DooLzy returned to 
Hanover in 1926. As the first married man 
allowed to play football for Dartmouth, he 
was named to captain the 1926 squad. An 
honor student.at Dartmouth as well as a 
three-sport letterman, he has recently been 
placed in nomination for a place in the foot- 
ball hall of fame. 

Formerly the mayor of his hometown of 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., Dootzy has just been 
elected to a third term in the Congress from 
New York’s 26th District in Westchester 
County. He serves as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

A graduate of Fordham Law School, the 
former Dartmouth all-American turned 
down several professional football and base- 
ball offers to pursue his academic career. He 
has enjoyed a fine reputation as a writer, 
radio broadcaster, and magazine editor, with 
articles appearing in a wide range of publi- 
cations. His novel, “Under the Goal Posts,” 
was widely syndicated in over 200 newspapers. 

- Well known as a result of his 1924 selection 
as an all-American player, DooLey was for- 
merly president of the New York Touchdown 
Club and has served as chairman of its board 
of directors. During his term as president of 
the Dartmouth Athletic Council, it became 
his responsibility to select a new head foot- 
ball coach at his alma mater. His choice was 
a West Point assistant coach named Earl 
Blaik who presided over some of Dartmouth’s 
finest, teams, including the one which lost 
that snowstorm contest to the Princeton 
juggernaut 25 years ago. 

Dootey, like his House colleagues ALGER 
and MACDONALD, serves as a fine example of 
the talents and capabilities of Ivy League 
football squads. Like his two colleagues, he 
retains a keen interest in the game. During 
his college years, Dartmouth did not meet 
Princeton in football but the Big Green 
alumnus wishes the two had met. He says, 
“I would love to have played against Prince- 
ton as I had many friends there and always 
had a great regard for the school.” 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Reverend 
Dr. George E. Parkinson, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Canton, 
Ohio, delivered on November 13, 1960, a 
sermon entitled “If I Were the Next 
President.” It is an unusually fine mes- 
sage from a man whose parishioners are 
accustomed to outstanding sermons, and 
I offer it for the consideration of the 
membership. 

The sermon follows: 

Ir I WERE THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


“Give therefore thy servant an understand- 
ing heart to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and bad * * *’—I 
Kings 3: 9. 

It is my habit whenever possible to write 
my sermons on Monday morning. I want 
you to know this one was written on Monday 
morning and finished before noon. It had 
nothing to do whatsoever with what hap- 
pened on Tuesday; but I was quite sure as 1 
thought about, for many weeks actually, 
what I would like to say on the Sunday after 
election. 

I was very certain whoever was elected as 
the next President of the United States, he 
would need to have the concern, the prayers, 
the meditations of the people of this country. 
Considerably, he would need more the 
prayers than the well wishers and so as I 
was thinking in this particular direction 
I thought of young Solomon who was coming 
to the throne of his father, David. It was 
a great concern in his life. David had been 
a good king. Solomon had been well bred 
and well raised. He knew the habits of the 
court.. He knew the experiences of the’ king 
and ho knew the responsibilities of the head 
of government. 

And so as he was pondering over these 
things in his life he fell asleep and a dream 
came to him. In the dream he stands be- 
fore Almighty God and makes this prayer: 
“Give therefore to thy servant an under- 
standing heart that I may lead this people, 
that I may discern between good and bad.” 

This, I believe, would make an excellent 
prayer for any leader of any people; but I 
think it is an excellent prayer for any Pres- 
ident of the United States of America as he 
approaches the responsibility of this high 
office. It is not easy to be the President of 
the United States. It is not easy because it 
is a symbol of world responsibility, for not 
only does this man serve the constituency 
of the United States of America, but he 
serves the entire freedom-loving world. He 
is the symbol of those who are in satellite 
countries whose hearts burn deeply with 
that thought that one day again they may 
be free. He is the symbol to all the enslaved 
people everywhere, even those who are a part 
of his own country, as they look to him as a 
leader who will bring them forth from what- 
ever slavery it may be into an area of 
freedom. : 

You and I, as Christian people, therefore, 
in a great democracy, have grave responsi- 
bilities always in the kind of government we 
have, but especially as we have a new man 
coming into the Presidency the Christian 
people and all God-loving people of this Na- 
tion, yea of the world, have responsibility 
toward this candidate. 

Now he has been elected. He may not 
have been the candidate of your choice; but 
he is the next President of the United States 
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of America, and unless I am far wrong in the 
principles which our forefathers set down 
in our Constitution, unless I.am far wrong 
in the hope which they had for this great 
Nation in its infancy I would think that 
they had hoped that when any man of any 
party’ was elected as the President of the 
United States he might believe that he could 
have the support, the prayers, the inspira- 
tions of all of his people. This President or 
any President in the 20th century can never 
have anything better than this. If he has 
anything less than this, then it is the fault 
of the American people as to whether or not 
he shall succeed or fail. 

Therefore, I should suggest to all who hear 
me this day that you would put Mr. Kennedy 


‘high on your prayer list, that every day you 


would go upon your knees in prayer for the 
Chief Magistrate of this Nation; that you 
would remember the cares and responsi- 
bility; that you would remember his youth; 
that you would remember the Congress of 
the United States; that you would remember 
the Cabinet and all who must be around him 
advising him and in your prayers that you 
might beseech Almighty God to bring to this 
head of Government of these United States 
a degree of moral courage, a degree of basic 
humility, and a love of God that is un- 
matched by any other citizen in this great 
land. 

If this be our prayer then certainly we can 
be rid of partisanship and we can know that 
we are truly doing that which is godly as we 
pray along with this next President, “Give 
therefore thy servant and understanding 
heart that he may lead this people, that he 
may discern between good and bad.” 

It is always interesting when one looks 
upon a man who has been elected or ap- 
pointed or in any way comes to fit into a 
position of greatness. You see sometimes 
greatness is not a matter of person. It is 
often a matter where a man is asked to 
stand. I am sure that either Mr. Nixon or 
Mr. Kennedy would agree with me that they 
stand in a place of greatness and I am sure 
neither of them would want to say of him- 
self that he was great enough by himself to 
be the next President, but as he carefully 
considers now in these next few weeks what 
is required of this high office I would think 
for sure that anyone of us who would have 
been elected the next President would have 
a keen desire to be great in that office. I 
should say to you at once that I believe this 
to be a high and holy desire. I think there 
is something wrong with any man in any 
position of leadership who does not desire to 
be great. I think there is something wrong 
with any man or any woman or youth in any 
job he is doing if he does not wish to bring 
distinction to that office. 


DANGERS IN THE DESIRE FOR GREATNESS 


And so I would hope that Mr. Kennedy, as 
he is having these days of respite I would 
hope that there is running through his 
mind the desire that he shall be a great 
President, but along with that I think he 
must know, as all leaders must know, the 
dangers of the desire for greatness. Very 
many times in our desire to be great there 
is the chance that we may pervert that idea 
into wrong ambitions. It is so easy when 
one stands as the President of the United 
States of America to take shortcuts by 
making decisions that would seem to be on 
the surface noble decisions, that may impli- 
cate others the world around by that deci- 
sion, that could lead very easily to a conse- 
quence of events which would lead us into 
the greatest world holocaust man has ever 
yet experienced. It could indeed be the 
death knell to our human civilization. 

So great is the responsibility on this man’s 
shoulders that you and I need to pray that 
this danger he may be guarded from and 
guided toward another path, For ambition, 
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you see, can cause one to do very curious 
things, and the only antithesis to ambition 
that any of us know anything about is to 
assume the servant role. 

“O Lord now therefore give to thy servant 
an understanding heart.” It is not quite 
enough for this man or any man to pray, 
“Lord, give me an understanding heart,” 
because that understanding heart could very 
well, if that prayer is made in the area of 
selfishness, lead down the road to selfish 
ambition. It is not enough for any Presi- 
dent of the United States to fall upon his 
knees and cry out “O Lord, give to the Presi- 
dent of the United States an understanding 
heart,” for again this may lead us down the 
road to nationalism, a kind of nationalism 
that would dispel trust on the part of those 
who are enslaved in other than freedom- 
loving countries in this day. 

I think you and I can agree full well that 
the next President of the United States will 
face tremendous crises in world situations. 
If he does not possess the desire to be a serv- 
ant, if there is any decision on his part to 
be a master, then surely he will fail, and with 
it so will America. But if there is a keen 
desire in the heart and soul of Mr. Kennedy 
to be a servant of God first of all and then a 
servant of the people in this great Republic 
and then a servant of the people whose heart 
burns for a longing of freedom in a new 
found day, then we have hope, it seems to 
me, that we shall be led by a great man. 

No one who desires, you see, to be great 
can ever pervert that desire by wanting to be 
great himself. He can only be great as he 
seeks to bring his job into an area of evalua- 
tion where there is humility and modesty; 
where there is moral strength and solid 
wisdom. 

And so as we pray, let us pray “Give to thy 
servant an understanding heart.” 

But not only may the desire for greatness 
be perverted by wrong ambition, the desire 
to be great can often cause a man to substi- 
tute doing something for being something. 

I should like to say to you this morning 
that I know you all know that the next Pres- 
ident of the United States cannot get by 
without doing something; but I venture to 
say to you this morning that what he does 
will be secondary to what he is, for if he is a 
Godly man, if he is a man of great moral 
strength, if he is a man of great depth in 
wisdom, all of which may I say to you this 
morning, regardless of your politics, is yet 
untested, for it may surprise you to know 
that many an office has made a very medi- 
ocre man a great and distinguished charac- 
ter, then he will be a great man. 

_I have known many a young minister to go 
into pulpits where stood before him great 
men and I have watched them develop into 
greatness because they would not trust them- 
selves, but. they only sought to be great in 
servant roles. 

And so we must come to an appreciation 
that at. any time in leadership the being 
something is worth far more than the doing 
something and this requires patience. 

The President of the United States is a 
symbol throughout the world, a symbol of 
character. Now one of the things that is 
always bothering those who are in positions 
of leadership is somebody else who is always 
telling them how they would do it, and this 
will be the problem which this man will face. 

It is true at any area and any level of 
leadership. It is required of = leader to in 
candor make his decisions forcibly and ac- 
tively within the guidance of God on‘his own 
judgment and when other people try to prod 
him into making decisions and he yields to 
this prodding he will always find himself in 
an area of impatience, in an area of moving 
things that ought not to be moved at the 
time. Oh, it requires on the part of this 
young incoming President a great amount of 
fortitude to be that symbol of character 
which is so necessary in our time. 
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And then the desire to be great can cause 
one to fall into areas of sensationalism. I 
hope there will be no playing of partisan 
politics on the part of our next President. 
If any of us were the next President what 
would you like to do? What is it you would 
like to set up in government? 

If I were the next President I would like 
to believe that there are great men in Amer- 
ica who belong to the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Parties. I would like to believe that I 
need their advice. I would like to believe . 
that there are just as great men in one party 
as another and I would listen to those who 
may be opposite in my thinking. No matter 
how far away they were in their thinking 
from mine I would try to give a patient 
ear, and I am not at all sure that if I had 
the ability to select men wisely but what I 
would always have someone on my Cabinet 
who disagreed with me that I would there- 
fore be tempted by his wisdom, and I would 
always be under careful scrutiny by his 
analysis that from him I could gather the 
kind of strength that might help in time of 
stress. 

But not only do we have dangers in the 
area of one wishing to be great. We have 
the absolute necessity for study in the rela- 
tion of our present to the past. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST 


Now I think if I had been elected Presi- 
dent, in these few weeks, and I am sure Mr. 
Kennedy will do far wiser *hings than I 
would ever do, but I think if I had been 
elected President in these next few weeks I 
would spend careful time, hour after hour 
studying the great addresses, looking at the 
great decisions of these men who had been 
my predecessors in this office. I would start 
with my immediate predecessor and I would 
run down the line carefully, clear down to 
George Washington. And I would gather 
this great, huge, bulk of material and I 
would instruct my researchers in line with 
the program that I sought to put on in these 
next 4 years. I would ask them to research 
what great men Who had been Presidents of 
the United States have said along these lines. 

And then I would try, I believe in my 
imagination, to sit down with one whom all 
of us consider to be one of the greatest of 
all time as President of this country, Mr. 
Lincoln. I would ask several questions of 
this very interesting and strange but won- 
derful man. I would say to him, “Mr. Lin- 
coln, aS you probably know I have been 
elected the next President of the United 
States. ._There are several questions which 
bother me seriously, but one is, ‘What do 
you think should be our spirit in dealing in 
international affairs and home affairs with 
others who may differ from us?’” And I 
think Mr. Lincoln would smile and I think 
that gaunt figure would come erect in that 
chair and I think he would say, “Well, I said 
it along time ago. Let me repeat it for you. 
With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 

I think I would listen to that very care- 
fully for I would believe that here was the 
Christian blueprint, here was the godly heri- 
tage that led a great man into the pinnacle 
of greatness. But I would want to ask an- 
other question and I would say, “Mr. Lincoln, 
what do you consider the most important 
quality for nations and individuals to possess 
in time of crisis?” 

I think Mr. Lincoln would not answer so 
hastily this time. I think perhaps he would 
get out of his chair and go over to the win- 
dow. I think I might see him put those 
great, huge hands in his pockets and as he 
stoasi there I would see a character that 
somehow had tasted the mantle of the living 
God across his life and I would wait with 
bated breath to hear what he would say and 
then in a moment he would turn and this 
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time with seriousness upon that lined face of 
his, he would say, “I think there is only one 
quality that will ever do in time of crisis for 
anyone, nation or individual, that quality is 
a boid faith in Almighty God.” 

And as silence passed between us I think 
Mr. Lincoln might say, “Do you remember, 
perhaps you don’t because you're too young, 
put there was a time when a Mr. Murdock, 
who was very close to me and to the White 
House, came up the hall one day and opened 
the door and found me on my knees and he 
closed the door just a little bit and then he 
stood there and listened to my prayer. As I 
heard about this later I was a bit nonplused 
by this and at first felt a little bit grieved, 
but when Mr. Murdock told me what this 
prayer had meant to him I was glad he had 
stayed.” 

“Would you be interested in hearing that 
prayer?” “O Thou God that heard Solomon 
in the night, as he prayed for wisdom, hear 
me. I cannot lead these people, I cannot 
guide the affairs of this nation without Thy 
help. I am poor, and weak, and sinful. O 
God, who didst hear Solomon when he cried 
for wisdom, hear me and save these people.” } 

What a wonderful experience for a man 
to go into the heritage of the past of those 
who have stood in his place, who have had 
to make decisions as he will make decisions. 
What a wonderful heritage you and I have 
as American people as we hand to the next 
President of the United States the memory 
of men like Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Lincoln and many others who have occupied 
this place. 

ATTITUDES OF GREATNESS 


But most of all I think the next President 

. of the United States will need to know what 

are the attitudes of greatness. They are 

very simple and I would enumerate them 
quickly for you. 

First of all, I think any man who occupies 
any place of leadership and wants to be 
great in that position must think. greatly. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 

Did you ever stop to realize how many have 
postponed the idea of greatness because they 
were not willing to spend 5 minutes a day 
thinking greatly? ‘You see while you are in 
thought on greatness you are great. You 
can’t mix around greatness for even a minute 
or two without having 1 or 2 minutes of 
greatness infiltrate your soul; and therefore, 
if I were the next President of the United 
States I would try to think greatly. 

Secondly, I would associate with great peo- 
ple. In the selection of my cabinet I would 
try to be deliberate in my decisions to select 
great men who were going to be my advisers 
in this course as I served in this term. I 
would remember, however, that in order to 
have great men around me I must also be 
great and therefore I would pray earnestly 
and desperately that these men who served 
in this capacity would grow, and grow, and 
grow in greatness, until they became serv- 
ants of the people in every area unto which 
they had been assigned. 

I would remind myself that the Congress 
of the United States needed my prayers and 
my sympathy. I would not look upon those 
who were in the opposition as opposing my 
program. I would try to bring them into an 
area of understanding of what we were try- 
ing to do as leading in the world and I 
would hope, through prayer and meditation, 
they, too, would become great men that. I 
could associate with them day in and day 
out. 

But I think if I were the next President 
of the United States I would do something 
a little bit strange. I would always have 
on my advisory counsel a common man that 
would be selected right off the street, a man 
who did not belong to any pressure group, 
who did not belong to any bloc of any sort, 
a man who did not belong to any kind of 


‘Adapted from L. Wendell Fifield. 
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organization that could any way muster me 
into lobbying. I would seek to get a re- 
spectable citizen of the United States from 
the common man and I would listen to what 
he said and when I had drunk from that 
cup as deeply as I could, then I would go 
out and get another common man. I would 
always have one, who was advising me, be- 
cause this man would know the beat of the 
human heart. This man would not be from 
organized labor, or from management. He 
would not be from any particular kind of 
an organization. I would seek to bring him 
as nearly without prejudice into my audience 
and there I would listen well to what he 
said. 

Finally, I would want always to have be- 
fore me habits of ‘greatness and, therefore, I 
think I would have on my desk, some place 
where I could read it every day, P. J. Bailey’s 
verse: 


“We live in deeds, not years; 

In thoughts, not breath; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heartthrobs. 

He lives most 

Who thinks most, feels noblest 

Acts the best. 

Life is but the means unto an end—that 
end, 

Beginning, mean, and end to all things— 
God.” 


“Give therefore to thy servant an under- 
standing heart that I may know how to lead 
this people; that I may discern between good 
and bad.” Give to the next President of 
the United States of America, O God, an 
understanding heart and may our world find 
its way in peace. 





A Bill To Change the Name of the Pres- 
ent Air Force Base at Lincoln, Nebr., 
to the George W. Norris Air Force Base 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House a bill which I have intro- 
duced changing the name of the present 
Air Force base at Lincoln, Nebr., to the 
George W. Norris Air Force Base. I am 
making this move in a bipartisan spirit 
in an effort to commemorate the late, in- 
ternationally known. Senator from ‘Ne- 
braska. : - 

There is not a single major military in- 
stallation nor a single major Federal in- 
stallation in the State of Nebraska which 
bears the Senator’s name. To me this 
is a grave oversight, that in his own home 
State of Nebraska there should be no 
such installation bearing Senator 
Norris’ name. The bill I have intro- 
duced, if favorably considered by the 
Congress, would remedy that. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator George W. 
Norris devoted his life to the develop- 
ment of our natural resources on a na- 
tionwide scale. His far-sighted and 
often controversial views on resource de- 
velopment commenced previous to World 
War I. This has made it possible to a 
large extent for the Middle West and 
Far West to play the important role they 
have played in the development of our 
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industrial might during and since World 
War II. 

Without the water and power re- 
sources which have evolved in this vast 
area of the country, the United States 
would have been poorly prepared to un- 
dertake the great industrial push re- 
quired to win World War II and place 
us in the commanding role we now hold 
as leaders of the free world in the con- 
tinuing struggle against world commu- 
nism. 

Senator Norris began early in his 40- 
year career in the Congress to fight for 
the orderly, logical and complete devel- 
opment of our natural resources. He was 
interested in water riot only for irriga- 
tion purposes but as a source of competi- 
tively priced power as well. He fought 
for this goal year by year, often against 
great odds. 

It seems to me highly appropriate that 
a major Federal installation in his home 
State of Nebraska, such as the Lincoln 
Base, should be named in his memory. 

The Lincoln Army Air Force Base, as 
it was originally called, was established 
early in 1942. The decision to place a 
major military installation just to the 
northwest of Lincoln, Nebr., was reached 
on January 20 of that year. By May 9, 
1942, the base was -under construction 
and it was activated 9 days later. The 
Lincoln base started out as an Air Force 
mechanics’ school and during the World 
War I period of operation as such, more 
than 31,000 men were trained. Mean- 
while, other functions were assigned to 
the base and it was used for processing 
pilots and aircraft. 

As with many other bases, after World 
War II the Lincoln base dwindled in size 
and activity. But with the resurgence of 
our military preparedness program early 
in the last decade, the Air Force once 
more entered Lincoln and it has become 
a Strategic Air Command base of vital 
importance to our Nation’s defense pos- 
ture. 

Increasingly important missions have 
been assigned to Lincoln with the advent 
of our intercontinental ballistic missile 
program. It has become the site for an 
Atlas missile squadron which is now un- 
der construction and which will become 
operational in the not-too-distant future. 

Just as Senator Norris played a major 
role in the development of our national 
economy so has the Lincoln base played 
a major and increasingly important role 
in our national defense posture. 

A military base of such major impor- 
tance deserves an illustrious name. The 
bill I have introduced, changing its name 
to the George W. Norris Air Force Base, 
would accomplish just that. 





National Seashore on Cape Cod 
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Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
introduced today legislation to create a 
national seashore on Cape Cod. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL, President-elect 
Kennedy, and I spent several months 
drafting the bill prior to its introduction 
in the last session, and came up with, in 
my opinion, an excellent piece of legis- 
lation. 

Upon introduction of this bill early in 
September of 1959, I explained that in 
dealing with Cape Cod, we are not con- 
cerned with the usual, relatively unde- 
veloped national park area. Several 
well-developed and prosperous communi- 
ties are involved in this proposal. There- 
fore, any legislation creating a national 
seashore on the Cape must recognize the 
unique character of the area and its 
problems. 

I believe that our bill does this. It is 
more than a statement of the principle 
that preserving shoreline areas deserves 
our Nation’s support. It embodies a 
knowledge of the distinct nature of the 
area, the people, and the character of 
the Cape. 

Of course, I do not have to tell the 
Congress that there is tremendous na- 
tional interest in reserving for future 
generations the scenic, historic, and sci- 
entific treasures of our Nation. Cape 
Cod provides rich opportunities for ap- 
preciation of these values, but it is a 
compact area, containing communities 
developed to a greater degree than is 
usual in national parks. 

In drafting our original legislation, 
therefore, we took pains to spell out in 
detail our provisions—many of them 
unique in park legislation—unique in or- 
der to satisfy an unusual situation. We 
are hopeful that our proposal will serve 
to enhance the establishment of other 
national seashores in the future, for it 
recognizes many of the problems in- 
herent in the conserving of areas of na- 
tional significance in this era of tremen- 
dous population growth. 

Following the introduction of our bill, 
the Department of the Interior sent to 
the Congress a report which recom- 
mended changing or eliminating some of 
its essential features. 

At this time I would like to say a few 
words about the Department’s recom- 
mendations which I feel could create 
rather than resolve problems. 

Our original bill provided that, in 
order to keep the six towns involved in 
the proposal self-sufficient and dynamic, 
10 percent of. the land taken in each 
town would be returned to that com- 
munity as needed for its normal expan- 
sion and growth. 

The Department of the Interior has 
recommended that this provision be 
stricken. Furthermore, there was some 
‘feeling among the bill’s sponsors and 
the towns that the administration of 
the clause would be cumbersome. 

The towns, recognizing that the pro- 
vision would be stricken from the bill 
in all probability, have requested, there- 
fore, that a small amount of the land 
be eliminated from the area of the sea- 
shore prior to enactment of the legisla- 
tion. The officials of each of the six 
towns presented their cases very effec- 
tively to the House Subcommittee on 
Public Lands last month. The subcom- 
mittee came down to the Cape in De- 
cember, toured the area, and conducted 
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extensive and thoughtful hearings. I 
know that the committee is giving care- 
ful and conscientious study to the views 
of the town officials, and I hope that my 
colleagues will also give this testimony 
their serious consideration. 

In several of these towns a very sub- 
stantial portion of the revenue-produc- 
ing property is recommended for inclu- 
sion within the park. The sponsors of 
the bill feel very strongly that the towns 
need the reyenue from this property in 
order to maintain their economies; and, 
therefore, provided for Federal payments 
in lieu of taxes. Although the Depart- 
ment of the Interior recommended 
against such payments, we have retained 
this provision. 

Our bill provides for an advisory 
commission to help the Federal Govern- 
ment in its policy decisions affecting the 
park and the surrounding towns. This 
would permit and encourage the pro- 
posed seashore’s administrator and the 
town governments to exist harmoniously 
and act in unison. The Department’s 
recommendation that the Commission 
be terminated after 10 years tends to 
destroy its very purpose—long-range 
cooperation. I hope the Congress will 
give serious attention to making the 


‘Commission permanent. 


The Department of the Interior also 
recommended the elimination of a clause 
in our bill which would allow expediency 
in the acquiring of property from land- 
owners who would want to sell to the 
Federal Government as soon as possible. 
I feel very strongly that this clause 
should be retained, and hope my col- 
leagues here will support my view. 

There are some who fear that our bill 
may have overemphasized recreation. I 
want to make it clear, for the record, 
that the major intent of the sponsors 
is conservation. Last year, the National 
Park Service furnished a repert on how 
the area would be administered. This 
statement confirmed our long-standing 
belief that the Park Service would only 
intend to make recreational activity 
available within controlled areas—that 
the major emphases would be on con- 
servation and preservation. I would like 
to call this report to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

I feel very strongly that the original 
principle written into legislation by 
Senator SALTONSTALL, President-elect 
Kennedy, and myself must not be sacri- 
ficed. I am hopeful that the Congress 
will agree that the major provisions and 
purposes of our bill should be enacted 
into law. 

The cape is a growing community. Its 
population has increased almost 50 per- 
cent in the last 10 years. There is, there- 
fore, considerable pressure to develop, 
both commercially and residentiall:, that 
area which we are here seeking to pre- 
serve. These pressures were anticipated 
by the sponsors of the legislation by a 
provision in the bill that property devel- 
oped subsequent to September 1959 could 
be subject to condemnation by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. In spite of this 
provision, there has been some commer- 
cial development within the area of the 
proposed seashore. Delay by the Con- 
gress will further impair the quality of a 
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national seashore on the cape, and will 
cause further hardship to the residents 
of the area. 

The House subcommittee has visited 
the site of the proposed seashore, and is 
acquainted with its problems and the 
need for prompt action. I hope, there- 
fore, that this legislation will be taken 
up early in this session. 





Fifty Years an American: A Personal 
Paean of Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Recorp a touching and thoughtful edi- 
torial appearing in the Detroit (Mich.) 
Jewish News of Friday, November 25, 
1960, by the distinguished editor and 
publisher of that fine newspaper under 
the heading of “Purely Commentary” en- 
titled “Fifty Years an American: A Per- 
sonal Paean of Thanks.” 

In this splendid article Mr. Philip 
Slomoyvitz sets forth his reasons for be- 
ing grateful not only for the privilege of 
being an American but for the rich 
heritage of Judaism he has received from 
his distinguished and intellectual fore- 
bears, which he has strengthened and 
invigorated by his own thought and ef- 
fort and which he passes on to genera- 
tions to come: 

PuRELY COMMENTARY—FiFTy YEARS AN AMER- 
ICAN: A PERSONAL PAEAN OF THANKS 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

“It Is good to give thanks unto the Lord, 
And to sing praises unto Thy name, O most 

High.” 





—Psalm 92: 1. 


“And give thanks to His holy name. 
For his anger is but for a moment, 
His favor is for a lifetime; 
Weeping may tarry for the night, 
But joy cometh in the morning.” 
—Psalm 30:5,6. 

On Thanksgiving, when we have so much 
to be grateful for, when Americans rejoice 
in the blessings and the bounties that have 
been allotted to them, this commentator will 
surely be granted the privilege of a personal 
word, on a glorious occasion. 

This column has often taken note of his- 
toric events, of anniversaries of friends and 
community leaders. Your commentator has 
shown appreciation for occurrences in com- 
munities and in the lives of fellow citizens. 

Now, the time has come for a personal 
reference—because the event is so vital and 
so deeply soul stirring. 

November 29 will mark your commenta- 
tor’s 50th anniversary as an American. Many 
anniversaries are personal in nature: to him, 
such an event, that of reaching the age of 
50 years as an American, calls for thanksgiv- 
ing, for a bit of reminiscing; for additional 
soul and heart searching. 

Fifty years as an American meant 50 years 
of freedom—freedom to speak the mind and 
to express views without hindrance, 50 years 
of service to causes that fit into the Ameri- 
can way of life and therefore help in the up- 
lifting of the less fortunate, 50 years that 
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were not without their battles and debates 
but there were disputes and arguments of 
such a nature as to echo what the striver for 
justice acquired as part of his immersion into 
Americanism. 

The last 50 years revolutionized the world. 
They were politically stirring. The half cen- 
tury began with challenges unparalleled in 
history. They changed the fabric of Armer- 
ica’s acts and thoughts They transformed 
our land into a new mold. 

Two world wars claimed the lives of mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans. Smaller con- 
flicts and some calamities also were costly 
in human lives. 

While the world was being remolded, the 
Jewish people underwent even graver 
changes. Our kinsmen were threatened with 
extinction. We lost a third of Jewry in the 
course of the victimization of mankind by 
the most devilish minds that ever afflicted 
themselves upon us. 

As Americans, we were part of a genera- 
tion that revolted against bestialities. As 
Jews we had the obligation of coming to the 
aid of the afflicted. As American Jews we 
were destined by history to be the rescuers 
of theo > 

But while we were rescuing, we, too, were 
the targets of bigots. We were charged with 
the task of saving lives, and at the same time 
of repudiating bigots. In this country we 
were free to speak our minds against in- 
tolerance, to battle the anti-Semites, to de- 
mand justice wherever and whenever it was 


. due. 


In that battle, we soon learned the great- 
ness of America. We were not alone in the 
fight. We soon learned that there is such a 
genuine principle as fair play in this great 
land of our adoption. We are grateful for 
that idea. It has helped to sustain us in 
our Americanism and it has given us pride 
in our loyalties to this great land and its 
deep-rooted principles. 

There was much more to our pride. When 
you fight the anti-Semite you seek to elimi- 
nate the negative aspects of American life. 
It is when one searches for the positive, when 
you aim to do the creative things in life, that 
you are faced with the true test of American 
greatness. Your commentator has found 
the genius of America in the freedom to act 
in behalf of his fellow Jews through the 
Zionist ideal. 

America spells freedom—but it does not 
qualify it by saying that it is to be freedom 
only for Americans. It is an established 
and a sacred American principle that one 
who has his freedoms must not deprive 
others of their freedoms. More than that: 
he who has his freedoms must aid others 
to acquire similar just righis. 

During the five decades of his American- 
ism—before acquiring citizenship and dur- 
ing the many years of his enfranchisement— 
your commentator labored for the Zionist 
idea. No one hindered him: the best Ameri- 
cans assisted in the great aspirations. Presi- 
dents, cabinet members, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, Governors of States, and Members of 
both Foyses of Congress often gave him their 
blessings. It was the greatness of America 
that its leaders always gay wus comfort in 
our work. The handful o. ews who were 
frightened, who, in their panic, could not 
assist in the greatest humanitarian effort in 
history, did not matter. They were unworthy 
of concern. They do not count now, al- 
though they still seek to obstruct justice. 
But there are so few of them that they are 
insignificant. 

But even the few could have been helpful 
in rescuing many more people than we have 
succeeded in saving since our great Zionist 
idea became a reality. Nevertheless, we are 
grateful—for the millions of our kinsmen 
who recognized the immensity of the task 
and assisted in it; for the many millions of 
Christian Americans who, by their actions, 
by their encouragement, upheld the Ameri- 
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can principles of justice and the right to life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness of all man- 
kind, and give us cause for gratitude and 
thanksgiving on this sacred day. 

There is another cause for rejoicing. Dur- 
ing the 50 years as an American, this writer 
had the right to adhere to the faith of our 
fathers, wherever we were—at prepatory high 
school, at college, while working on news- 
papers, in the course of travels—wherever 
the Stars-and Stripes fiuttered for us as a 
symbol of our citizenship. 

The pride of your commentator’s Ameri- 
canism has, accompanied him abroad, where 
he was able to hold his head high as an 
American Jew, and in Israel, where he en- 
joyed the fruits of his labors and witnessed 
the fulfillment of the dream of an American 
Jew for whom Zionism was akin to Ameri- 
canism—because the aspirations of both are 
kindred in spirit—and where he saw the 
realization of the ideal that all men have a 
right to pursue happiness and enjoy freedom. 

Major in the sense of elation, next to the 
exultation that stems from good family re- 
lationships—from a fine wife and good chil- 
dren—(all, incidentally, native born who 
share mutual joys as Americans, as Jews, as 
Zionists)—is the privilege this writer has 
acquired as a working newspaperman. The 
most glorious post in journalism is that of 
the reporter. It is he, as the gatherer of 
news, who secures the facts, to keep the peo- 
ple informed on what is happening. The 
working newsgatherer is often vastly more 
important even than the editor and the copy 
reader. Without his facts there would be no 
provisions for editing. 

And in the role of a working newspaper- 
man, this humble writer also has alined 
himself with all informational causes, with 
education and fact gathering, with a dedi- 
cation to the cause of learning. One must 
always learn. Mikol me-lamdai hiskalti—we 
learn from all who have something to impart 
to us. And to learn is to continue an un- 
ending ambition in life.. To inspire others 
to learn is to assist in creating a well-in- 
formed community. 

Such are the experiences of half a century. 
These are the aspirations of a life that has 
been blessed by the great privilege inherent 
in an Americanism that does not exclude 
equal loyalty to Judaism. 

These are just a few of thoughts that crop 
up in the rejoicing over our Americanism. 
Your commentator was blessed during half a 
century as an American. His gratitude is un- 
bounded. This is a great day in his life— 
to be 50 years an American. That’s the rea- 
son for devoting a column to a personal ex- 
pression of thankfulness for such a blessing— 
to be an American. 





The Boys Behind the Gun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an address by Dr. 
A. G. D. Wiles, president of Newberry 
College, Newberry, S.C., delivered to the 
New England Society of Charleston on 
December 22, 1960. Mr. Speaker, this 
great cultural society, founded in 
Charleston 140 years ago, is noted for 
having had America’s foremost speakers 
address its distinguished membership. 
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Daniel Webster on one occasion ad- 
dressed this society. The long list of 
distinguished speakers have included 
Americans from every walk of economic, 
political, and academic life in the United 
States. 

One of the great scholars ipcluded in 
this long and venerable list is Dr. Wiles. 
As a former professor at The Citadel in 
Charleston, Dr. Wiles compiled some 
priceless research on the history of the 
firing of the first shot on Fort Sumter 
which set off one of the great conflagra- 
tions in civil strife of all time. The an- 
niversary of this tragic Civil War is be- 
ing commemorated at this time, and for 
this occasion, Dr. Wiles prepared his 
most enlightening, scholarly, and in- 
teresting address on the young men who 
actually fired the historic shot at Fort 
Sumter. The revelations of this inter- 
esting assignment again bring to the 
memory of the American people the boys 
from The Citadel, South Carolina’s 
venerable military institution, who 
touched off the cannon that changed the 
course of American history for all time. 

The address by Dr. Wiles follows: 
THE Boys BEHIND THE GUN—THE CITADEL 

CADETS WHO FIRED THE First SHOT ON THE 

“STAR OF THE WEST” 


(By Dr. A. G. D. Wiles) 


On December 20, 1860, 100 years ago, South 
Carolina seceded. On December 26, Maj. 
Robert Anderson, commanding the small 
US. force at Fort Moultrie, to the northeast 
of Charleston Harbor, thinking that he 
might be overrun there, moved his garrison 
into unoccupied Fort Sumter in the mouth 
of the harbor, and called on his Government 
for reinforcements and supplies. Interpret- 
ing this as an act of war, South Carolina 
countered with the occupation of Fort 
Moultrie and the dispatch of a force to 
Morris Island, southwest of the harbor’s 
mouth and close enough for artillery to com- 
mand the main ships’ channel into the har- 
bor. The heart of this latter force was a 
detachment of Citadel cadets—the Charles- 
ton Mercury says 40 of them*—who were 
to man four 24-pounder smooth-bore can- 
non? on the northern point of the island, or 
Cummings Point, with orders to drive off any 
Federal ships seeking to reinforce Fort 
Sumter. 

Who these boys were—I think not one of 
them was over 22 years, and most of them 
in their teens—who were ordered by their 
State to fire the first shots against the US. 
flag is mainly unknown. Apparently neither 
the State nor The Citadel kept a muster 
roll.’ 

Interest has centered only on the question 
of which cadet fired the first shot when the 
Federal steamer Star of the West, sent to re- 
inforce Fort Sumter, steamed into the harbor 
at dawn on January 9, 1861. And actually 
there has been no clear agreement even on 
which cadet fired the first shot. The records 
of the Haynsworth family of Sumter County 
state that Cadet George Edward Haynsworth, 
not quite 20 years old, pulled the lanyard on 
gun No. i and so fired the first shot;‘ but 
the Citadel alumni cards are disposed to 
give the credit to Cadet William Stewart 
Simkins, 18% years old. 


1 Issue of Jan. 10, 1861. 

27Though the Charleston Yearbook for 
1884 says two cannons, and some writers say 
three. 

* The State Archives has no muster roll. 

*Ancestry and Descendants of . Sarah 
Morse Haynsworth, by Hugh Charles Hayns- 
worth, Sumter, S.C., Osteen Publishing Co., 
19389. 
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But The Citadel 2 or 3 years ago, for its 
mural on the firing on the Star of the West, 
needed more exact information on the boys 
on the No. 1 gun, if it was at all possible to 
find it; and so the speaker began digging in 
this small corner of history. 

I started with Simkins, found in the 
alumni records the names of his two daugh- 
ters in Austin and Dallas, Tex., and received 
from the one still living (Mrs. W. H. Law- 
ther) an unpublished account of her father’s 
life written by the deceased daughter (Mrs. 
Harris Masterson) and a photograph of 
young Simkins taken with his brother, prob- 
ably when he was at The Citadel and his 
brother at the University of South Carolina. 
The daughter’s account of her father’s part 
in the firing on the Star of the West is direct 
and unequivocal. He was on the No. 1 gun, 
but he did not pull the lanyard; Haynsworth 
did. He was, as Sgt. §. E. Welch of the 
Zouave Cadets—-who was an eyewitness— 
reported, the sentinel who first discovered 
the Star of the West looming through the 
haze of dawn.’ But let me quote the perti- 
nent extract from the daughter’s account: 

“Walking post early on the morning of 
February 10 (a mistake for January 9), 1861, 
he (my father) espied the Federal frigate, 
Star of the West, creeping into the harbor 
bringing aid to Major Anderson. He re- 
ported it at once, and was taken off sentry 
duty and was placed on the first gun. 
Colonel (for Maj. P. F.) Stevens (superin- 
tendent of The Citadel and in command of 
the cadet detachment) gave the command 
‘Fire.’ George Haynsworth touched off the 
cannon, and thus began the great conflict 
between the North and the South.” 

(This last statement suggests that the 
cadets may have thought of themselves as 
firing the first shot of the war.) 

But in spite of this clear statement of 
Simkins’ daughter, some doubt arose in my 
own mind when Charleston friends insisted 
that years ago, probably 1919 or 1920, the 
Charleston News and Courier.and the New 
York Times had printed letters attributing 
the first shot to Simkins, and he had been 
confronted with them and had not denied 
them. But, even with the lengthy coopera- 
tion of the library force of the News and 
Courier, the letters could not be found. 

Then there came to light, through the 
good offices of Col. C. F. Myers, Jr., former 
adjutant at The Citadel, a typewritten copy 
of Simkins’ own statement, dictated to the 
secretary of Col. O. J. Bond when the latter 
was president of The Citadel; and this state- 
ment confirms the daughter’s statement. 
Upon the discovery of the Star of the West 
he was taken from his sentinel’s post and 
put in as a gunner on gun No. 1, so all that 
can be said is that I helped load the first 
gun fired on the flag of the United States. 

So this should leave Cadet George Edward 
Haynsworth in undisputed possession of the 
field as lanyard puller on the No. 1 gun. I 
know of no further names that have been 
advanced for the honor. 

But who were the other boys on the No. 1 
gun besides Haynsworth and Simkins? 


When some question arose regarding the 
reliability of the report of the captain of the 
Star of the West that a red palmetto flag 
flew over the masked battery on Morris Is- 
land,® one of our librarians at The Citadel 
wrote for assistance to the Duke University 
library; and a friend of his there, on the as- 
sumption that it might prove helpful, sent a 


‘thermofax copy of H. M. Clarkson’s “Story 


of the Star of the West” published in the 
magazine Confederate Veteran for May, 


* Quoted by O. J. Bond, “The Story of The 
Citadel,” Garrett and Massie, Richmond, 
1936, 49-50. 

® Ibid., p. 50. 


1913.7 Clarkson, a former surgeon in the 
Confederate States Army, had started his 
military career as a volunteer in the 
Columbia, &.C., artillery corapany assigned to 
Fort Moultrie after Major Anderson’s evacu- 
ation. He either lived in Charleston or was 
there on visit when the artillery company 
went through and attracted him. In his ar- 
ticle he gives a most literate description of 
the situation in and around Charleston Har- 
bor in late December 1860, and early January, 
1861, prior to and during the visit of the 
Star of the West, though some of the spe- 
cific details are incorrect in spite of his pro- 
test that he did careful research. 


He writes of the cadets firing on the in- 
vading ship, as follows: 

“Three of the shots were fired from the 
Morris Island battery by the South Carolina 
cadets (actually they seem to have fired 
many more than three), the first Morris 
Island shot being fired by Capt. J. M. Whil- 
den, of Company A, who was in command, 
and who sighted the gun and gave the order 
to fire. The lanyard was pulled by Cadet 
G. W. Haynsworth. This was a challenging 
shot and was directed at the vessel (actually 
it was directed across her bow). As the Star 
of the West came on, another shot was fired 
from the Morris Island battery directly at 
the vessel, the gun being in charge of S. B. 
Pickens, by whom it was sighted; but the 
shot fell astern of the ship. The third shot 
from the Morris Island battery (as distinct 
from the Fort Moultrie battery, which also 
fired) was fired by T. B. Ferguson, who fired 
gun No. 2 in the center of the battery 
(Clarkson thought the cadets had only three 
guns, but they seem clearly to have had 
four). This shot struck the ship, and the 
steamer turned its course.” 

This extract is most interest:ng because it 
names three more of the boys who were in 
the cadet contingent: S. B. Pickens, to whom 
the report of Sergeant Welch also attributes 
the second shot; T. B. Ferguson, whom some- 
one must sometime trace; and, most im- 
portant, cadet captain of Company. A John 
M. Whilden, who is said to have sighted and 
commanded the No. 1 gun, and, it seems, to 
have commanded the entire cadet con- 
tingent. 

This last information led to a merry chase 
among the descendants of John M. Whilden 
for confirmation. The records of the Whil- 
den family, finally located, do not confirm it,*® 
but the Charleston Daily Courier obituary of 
him notes that he was cadet captain of Com- 
pany A in his senior year at The Citadel 
(1860-61) * and the Charleston Mercury obit- 
uary notes that he was present as captain of 
cadets at the repulse of the Star of the 
West.” It seems not unlikely that, for the 
actual firing, Major Stevens, who exercised 
sole command, would have put Whilden in 
command of the No. 1 gun. 

Somewhere in my practice of asking nearly 
everyone for possible leads, someone told me 
that Mr. Paul Quattlebaum, of Conway, knew 
much about the firing on the Star of the 
West. So I got him on the telephone; and 
he told me, in his scholarly manner, that he 
knew of only two of the boys that fired the 
No. 1 gun; G. E. Haynsworth and his uncle, 
Theodore Adolphus Quattlebaum. Here was 
a fourth prospect—Theodore Adolphus Quat- 
tlebaum. His nephew referred me to his 
own account of the Quattlebaum ancestry, 
published in 1947 in the South Carolina His- 


™Pp. 234-236, vol, 21. 

® The unpublished records were generously 
lent by Mrs. Oscar Rogers Whilden, Sr., of 
Columbia, 8.C. Her late husband was the 
nephew of John Marshall Whilden. 

*Issue of September 10, 1862. 

1 Issue of September 13, 1862. 
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toricai and Genealogical magazine.“ There 
I found it stated that Mr. Paul’s father— 
that is, the brother of Theodore—had said 
that Theodore was a member of the gun 
squad that fired the first shot of the war, at 
the Star of the West. 

This seems a little strange since Quattle- 
baum was not yet out of his freshman year 
at the military academies of the State, hav- 
ing entered the Arsenal on January 1, 1860, 
and been transferred to The Citadel at least 
by January 1, 1861,* which is the latest date 
expressed for the cadets’ occupation of Mor- 
ris Island. And the rest of the cadets on the 
No. 1 gun were seniors. However, Quattle- 
baum was a half year older than Simkins, 
and maybe considerably more experienced 
with guns, especially rifles, since his father 
ran a rifle works near their home, below Lees- 
ville, on Lightwood Creek, in Lexington 
County. Also the oral tradition that puts 


‘him on the No. 1 gun spans but one genera- 


tion in the family and that family one of 
notable character. That Quattlebaum was 
on the No. 1 gun is likely. 

And here my search seems at an end: 
There have been no more leads. Possibly 
the No. 1 gun crew consisted of only four 
boys: Whilden, Haynsworth, Simkins, and 
Quattlebaum. That is the way the muralist 
finally painted it at The Citadel. 

Maybe you would like to hear briefly what 
happened to these four boys in the infernal 
holocaust that followed. 

Simkins and Haynsworth lived through 
it. After graduation on April 9, 1861," they 
both entered the Confederate service. Both 
went into the artillery, and both became 
first lieutenants.“ At the end of the war, 
both were under Gen.-.Joe Johnston in his 
effort to stop Sherman in the Carolinas. 
Since news of Lee’s surrender traveled slowly 
to Johnston, he fought a battle after Lee’s 
surrender—said to be the last battle east of 
the Mississippi. Haynsworth used to say 
that his was the last gun fired in that battle, 
and that thus he fired the first and the last 
shot of the war.“ Simkizs, after the sur- 
render, was discharged and given a Mexican 
dollar and a mule for his services.” 

In civilian life both became lawyers, and 
married and had families. After a number 
of years, to supplement his income, Hayns- 
worth accepted an appointment as magis- 
trate. One day a sheriff brought before him 
two feuding groups of young men, to be put 
under peace bonds. Not disarmed by the 
sheriff, these wild fellows started shooting at 
each other in the office, and Haynsworth 
was mortally wounded. 

Simkins migrated to Florida, where he 
learned and practiced law, then to Texas, be- 
coming a prominent lawyer in Dallas and a 
prominent member of the law faculty of the 
University of Texas. He published some 
seven books on law, his “Federal Jurisdiction 
and Practice” going into the fourth edition 
in 1923. 

Little Quattlebaum, his photograph in 
Confederate uniform suggesting a boy who 
has seen things he should not have seen, 
did not quite make it. He got an honorable 
discharge from The Citadel on August 28, 


11 Vol. XLVIII, from April to July. 

12 Citadel alumni records. 

18 SimKins’ daughter in her account seems 
to say that her father did not graduate, 
though The Citadel alumni records say that 
he did. 

14 Simkins’ daughter says that her father 


"went ng higher than second lieutenant, but 


The Citadel alumni records say that he be- 
came a first lieutenant. In this matter I 
think that the alumni. records might be 
more accurate. 

1% Ancestry and Descendants of Sarah Morse 
Haynsworth. , 

16 Account by his daughter. 
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1861; enlisted in December as a private in 
Company K, 20th Infantry Regiment, South 
Carolina Volunteers; became second sergeant 
and then sergeant major; was commissioned 
second lieutenant in March 1864, and as- 
signed to Company A, Ist Infantry Regiment 
(Gregg’s), South Carolina Regulars, and in 
November was transferred to Company K; 
then his luck ran out, only a short while 
before the end of the war. 

In the early days of March 1865, he was 
with Johnston’s Army, in Hardee’s Corps. 
The corps was intrenched near the present 
ghost town of Averasboro, N.C., to fight a 
delaying action against Sherman; but Sher- 
man’s troops broke the Confederate left and 
swept the line before them. It was here, 
it seems, at a place known as Smith’s farm, 
that little Quattlebaum, directing a com- 
pany, was ordered to hold at all costs. Un- 
der the circumstances, it was a death sen- 
tence; but, as his nephew says in a letter to 
me, “he knew how to obey orders.” When 
his men began to give ground, he pled with 
them to hold, leapt on the entrenchment to 
rally them, and was shot down. When the 
battle had passed, he was carried into the 
farmhouse, and cared for as far as possible 
by his body servant and two boys from his 
own Lexington County who had been cap- 
tured by the Yankees and used as nurses. 
He regained consciousness long enough to 
send home his love and his small personal 
effects, including his pocket Bible. The boys 
and the body servant wrapped him in a 
blanket, put two boards over his body, and 
buried him between two trees at the forks of 
the road. Later his body was recovered and 
buried in the family cemetery, beside Light- 
wood Creek.** 

John Marshall Whilden’s luck ran out 
earlier. With Simkins and Haynsworth he 
graduated from The Citadel on April 9, 1861, 
just in time to participate in the reduction 
of Fort Sumter, which began on April 12.% 
Then he joined the Fifth Regiment of South 
Carolina Volunteers, which was commanded 
by his beloved friend and teacher at the 
Yorkville Military School, Col. Micah Jenkins. 
He went as Colonel Jenkins’ aide to Virginia 
and distinguished himself in the First Battle 
of Manassas in July 1861, being slightly 
wounded. Returning home, he raised the 
company known as the Chicora Rifles, was 
elected captain, and he and his company 
were attached to the 23d Infantry Regiment, 
South Carolina Volunteers. Elected major in 
April 1862, he returned to Virginia in Brig. 
Gen. George Nathan Evans’ Brigade—to keep 
his appointment with fate at the Second 
Battle of Manassas (Aug. 29, 30, 1862). 

When Longstreet’s Corps there drove into 
the left flank and rear of the unsuspecting 
Federals attacking frontally Stonewall Jack- 
son's corps, Evans’ brigade—in which was 
Whilden and his 23d Regiment—must have 
been fairly far over on the right flank and 
thus have attacked one of the strong hill 
positions of the enemy, perhaps Bald Hill. 
At any rate, the 23d had a brutal fight on 
its hands. All the field officers were 
wounded, and Whilden mortally, but only 
after he had displayed heroism remarkable 
in the annals of man. The Charleston Daily 
Courter puts it well in its obituary notice: 

“He fell while gallantly leading the 23d 
Regiment against a desperate onset of the 
foe, who pressed his command with over- 
whelming numbers. On the first charge 
the standard bearer was shot down. But the 
flag was not suffered to lie in the dust with 
the noble youth who had borne it. Major 
Whiiden seized the colors and waving them 


“ Letter from Mr. Paul Quattlebaum to the 
speaker. 

*8 Obituary in Charleston Mercury, Sept. 18, 
1862. - 
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aloft led his brave boys through a storm of 
shot and shell. Thrice was the regiment 
forced to retire before that murderous fire, 
and each time he led the charge with the 
colors in hishand. Again, they rallied to the 
conflict and were successful, but while lead- 
ing his men for the fourth time, the gallant 
color bearer received his death wound,” age 
23 years.” 

Iam sorry that I have been unable to pre- 
serve all the boys behind that No. 1 gun. 
They were a gallant lot; and well deserve our 
salute at this distance of 100 years. 





Issue of Sept. 10, 1862. 





Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of December 13, 1960: 

FEDERAL SPENDING 

During the recent political campaign 
President Eisenhower and the Republicans 
insisted the United States was in the best 
financial position in years. But postelection 
developments present a different picture. 

Federal spending is the most important 
single prop under the economy. Federal 
programs account for better than $1 out of 
every $10 spent in this country for goods and 
services of all kinds. 

The latest figures show that Federal pur- 
chases of goods and services increased during 
July, August, and September to an annual 
rate of $52.7 billion. In October, November, 
and December the rate probably approached 
$54 billion. 

On the basis of the revised Federal budget 
estimates issued in October, some experts 
say the purchasing rate will climb to about 
$56 billion in the first 8 months of 1961. 
They predict a further advance to about 
$55.5 billion in April, May, and June. 

These estimates may prove conservative. 
They do not take into account defense step- 
ups ordered since early October, possible new 
programs to be initiated by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, and the stimulating effect of 
Eisenhower’s new program to stem the gold 
drain by spending more at home and less 
abroad. 

Even so, these estimates indicate that the 
annual rate of Federal purchases will climb 
by nearly $3 billion between the end of last 
September and next June 30. Significantly, 
this increase will coincide with what prob- 
ably will prove the economy’s roughest 
months. By this token, it will be an im- 
portant antirecession factor. 

And should a major recession develop, 
Kennedy has repeatedly said he would turn 
to deficit spending as a pump-priming device. 
In addition, he has indicated he would urge 
bigger defense outlays than those now pro- 
gramed by the Eisenhower administration. 

As things now stand, an increase in defense 
contracting late in 1960 portends further 
spending increases in the last half of 1961. 
There always is a lag between contracting 
and spending. 
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When these programs are fully ¢Tective, 
within 1 to 2 years, oversea spending will be 
reduced by about $1 billion. The money 
won’t be saved in the usual sense, however. 
Instead, it will be spent in the United States. 

Take, for example, the 284,000 military de- 
pendents who will gradually be pulled back 
from overseas. They'll probably end up 
spending more money at home than they 
‘would have abroad because living costs here 
are higher. From the standpoint of the 
American economy, this will be just like add- 
ing one good-sized city to the population. 

All in all, the whole picture for 1961 indi- 
cates increasing stimulation of the economy 
through Federal programs—stimulation that 
they may be badly needed before winter ends. 





The Captive Sales Finance Company— 
Threat to Free Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, study, 
and consideration by Members of this 
session of Congress, a bill to supplement 
the antitrust laws of the United States 
against restraint of trade or commerce 
by preventing manufacturers of motor 
vehicles from handling the retail install- 
ment sales contracts and insurance of 
their products. 

The purpose of this bill is to divorce 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. from 
General Motors Corp. and to restore free 
competition to the American automobile 
market. 

My study of the automotive industry 
convinces me that General Motors Corp. 
has tremendous monopolistic powers, 
some of which stem from the corpora- 
tion’s ownership and use of General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. My study 
shows that these monopolistic powers 
operate to the detriment of the U.S. 
economy, to the detriment of the auto- 
motive industry and to the detriment 
of the American car-buying public. 

The only way to remove these monopo- 
listic powers of General Motors Corp. is 
to divorce this giant from its finance 
subsidiary, General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., and to let the finance company 
operate as an independent sales finance 
company in a completely free market. 

Enactment of my bill will accom- 
plish the following important. objectives 
among others: 

Restore free competition in the U.S. 
automobile market. 

Reduce automobile prices to the car- 
buying public by removing the powers 
which General Motors has to establish 
price patterns for the entire industry. 

Reduce finance charges. The entry of 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. into 
the free market, as an independent 
finance company, would stimulate the 
competition which keeps prices to car 
buyers at the lowest possible levels. 
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Restore the United States to its lead- 
ing position in the world automobile 
market. 

Restore full employment to the U.S. 
automobile industry. 

Let me make it clear that this bill is 
not an attack on big business. I have 
never said or implied that bigness is 
necessarily badness. My concern is with 
the monopolistic powers which are now 
held by General Motors Corp. and its 
finance subsidiary, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. Separate these two 
giants and our entire economy will bene- 
fit. Consumers, whether they buy 
Chevrolets or Cadillacs, Fords or Lin- 
colns, Plymouths or Imperials, Ramblers 
or Larks, will save money and have a 
greater freedom of choice when they buy 
automobiles. 

For the benefit of the Members of the 
House, I would insert in the Recorp at 
this point an address made -by me on 
November 11, 1960, before the American 
Finance Conference. The address is 
entitled “The Captive Finance Com- 
pany—Threat to Free Enterprise”: 

It is a privilege to be the guest of the 
American Financing Conference and to ad- 
dress the members of an industry that has 
made such a truly significant contribution to 
American free enterprise. Even as competi- 
tion is the life of trade, so credit is its life- 
blood. Our economy in all its impressive 
proportions owes a great debt to the inde- 
pendent sales finance companies. Their en- 
terprise and vision have made possible many 
new businesses and a greatly expanded con- 
sumer credit system. Nowhere is this more 
graphically illustrated than in the history of 
the greatest of all our basic industries—that 
of the automobile. 

We have come a long way since the days, 
in 1907, when a new car cost the equivalent 
of 3 years’ earnings of an average worker. In 
those days, car manufacturers lacked the 
means to sell on credit; dealers, too, required 
cash; banks were unable or unwilling to 
lend money for the purchase of cars. Car 
ownership was the privilege of the wealthy. 
It was the independent finance. companies 
that bridged this gap. By lending money to 
dealers for their purchase of cars from the 
factory and by purchasing from dealers at a 
discount the installment obligations incurred 
by car buyers, they brought the automo- 
bile within the reach of the people and thus 
made possible the miraculous economies of 
mass production. These have remained the 
functions of sales finance companies over the 
years, and today the total consumer credit 
outstanding for financing the sale of auto- 
mobiles exceeds $16 billion. 

But you have not assembled today to hear 
your praises sung. You are here, I suspect, 
to take stock and to discuss ways and means 
for improving and expanding the services 
which your industry renders. And I am here 
not primarily to praise, but to warn that 
there are forces at work in our economy 
which, left unchecked, must end by destroy- 
ing our American free enterprise system and 
annihilating the vital segment of the Amer- 
ican financial community for which your con- 
ference speaks. 

I refer to the threat of monopoly and 
monopolization by which the very largest of 
our American corporations have been swal- 
lowing competitors and taking on ever new 
functions—functions formerly performed by 
independent specialists. 

Grover Cleveland in his message to Con- 
gress in 1888 said: 

“As we view the achievements of aggre- 
gated capital, we discover the existence of 
trusts, combinations, and monopolies, while 
the citizen is struggling far in the rear or is 
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trampled to death beneath en iron heel. 
Corporations, which should be the restrained 
creatures of the law and the servants of the 
people, are fast becoming the people’s mas- 
ters.” 

How prophetic. We must remove that iron 
heel, We must wave back these giant corpo- 
rations and make them the servants, not the 
masters of the people. 

Recent years have seen unprecedented 
growth of concentration in the American 
economy. We must ever bear in mind that 
giant monolithic operators which result from 
mergers and consolidations are imitators— 
they do not originate. The giants claim that 
efficiency, mass production, and the division 
of labor require them to be as big as they 
are—but this is not true. Almost every one 
of them owes its size to the fact that it 
acquired and took advantage of the means, 
in one way or another, to expand. What is 
more, giant monopoly is a threat to democ- 
racy. It subordinates individuals, sacrifices 
the free market, establishes industrial totali- 
tarlanism. Its repeated mergers and con- 
solidations throw men out of work, create 
ghost towns, and work havoc among the 
suppliers and customers of merged enter- 
prises. 

Today I want particularly to stress the 
drive toward concentration of the manu- 
facturing and banking functions in the auto- 
mobile industry—a drive long recognized, 
but most difficult to control. I refer to the 
practice of General Motors since 1919—only 
this year resumed by Ford—of automobile 


manufacturers maintaining their own cap- 


tive sales finance companies. 

This practice, I am convinced, is not only 
disastrous to the independent sales financing 
industry, but spells trouble for many other 
economic groups and for the entire com- 
petitive system. It is destined, unless 
checked, to impair competition in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry, competition 
which is already at a low ebb, with only five 
significant manufacturers of passenger cars 
in the market. It must further depress the 
condition of ostensibly independent retail 
dealers to one of economic serfdom and 
ever-growing dependency on the factories. 
It subjects the consumer to manipulation by 
concealed but fluctuating credit charges, to 
the point where he is ever less able to deter- 
mine how much he is paying for credit and 
whether he can afford the obligations he 
assumes. It is, in short, a practice whose 
indulgence makes big business the foe of 
economic freedom. 


Adequate appraisal of the consequences of 
factory-controlled car financing requires a 
brief review of its history. In 1919 General 
Motors established a wholly owned subsid- 
fary, General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
to: finance the sale of GM products at 
both the wholesale and retail levels. Ford 
and Chrysler followed suit by acquiring 
financing associates of their own. Inde- 
pendent finance companies normally dis- 


count dealers’ installment paper without re- - 


course, Factory affiliated sales finance com- 
panies, by contrast, normally retain dealer 
responsibility in case of default. In 1925, 
to tighten its control of the financing of GM 
products, GMAC inaugurated a dealer re- 
serve for repossession losses. Under this 
technique, the dealer imposes a charge on 
the customer to defray the cost of defaults. 
He also participates in the financing profit 
by pocketing the amount by which this re- 
serve exceeds losses actually experienced. 


It is notorious that this reserve has al- 
ways exceeded losses by a wide margin and 
has thus become an added source of dealer 
profit. Indeed, over the years GMAC dis- 
tributions to dealers from this reserve have 
equaled $3,000 for each car repossessed. 
This is extremely useful to General Motors 
in holding dealers, although, as A. P. Sloan, 
president of GM, himself admitted, any ap- 
preciable excess over actual repossession 
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losses is unfair to competing finance com- 
panies. With the approach of the depres- 
sion, manufacturers tended to force delivery 
of cars to dealers. To move these cars, deal- 
ers were forced to grant excessive used car 
trade-ins. In an attempt to recoup their 
losses they frequently resorted to loading 
or packing their finance charges to consum- 
ers, that is, in this charge beyond 
the actual cost of financing, even including 
the reserve for losses. 

Some independent nonrecourse companies 
attempted to meet the competition of 
GMAC'’s dealer reserve by paying a bonus 
to dealers for their business. Reputable in- 
dependents, however, regarded both the re- 
possession loss reserve and the bonus as 
forms of commercial bribery, and in 1933, 
during the NRA, your conference was formed 
to protect the legitimate interests of the 
independents. 

In the 1930’s, also, the financing practices 
of automobile manufacturers began to cause 
concern among law enforcement agencies. 
In 1939, the Federal Trade Commission or- 
dered General Motors to cease and desist 
from advertising as a “6-percent plan” a 
plan of financing that actually cost almost 
twice that sum in simple interest. Ford, 
Chrysler, and other manufacturers, had 
agreed to cease and desist from this prac- 
tice, and the order against General Motors 
was upheld on appeal. 

Meanwhile, automobile manufacturers’ 
practices affecting finance companies and car 
dealers engaged the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. In 1938 antitrust indict- 
ments were obtained against the Big Three 
and their financing affiliates, co- 
ercion of dealers at both the wholesale and 
retail levels in a conspiracy to monopolize 
financing. It was alleged that in order to 
compel dealers to use captive financing, the 
manufacturers resorted to cancellation or 
threat of cancellation of franchises and a 
whole catalog of discriminatory practices 
against uncooperative dealers and inde- 
pendent finance companies... Here again 
Ford-and Chrysler submitted to consent de- 
crees, but General Motors insisted on a trial. 
In 1940, after General Motors and four affili- 
ates had been convicted of conspiracy and 
their convictions and fines upheld on appeal, 
the Government started a civil suit to re- 
quire GM to divest itself of GMAC. World 
War II interfered with the prosecution of 
the case. In 1952 this litigation was settled 
without divestiture, a result which the Gov- 
ernment recognized as inadequate, but to 
which it submitted because of the difficulty 
of proving activities then 14 years old. As 
is often the case, time had come to the 
rescue of monopoly. There the matter has 
rested, with General Motors in undisturbed 
possession of its captive financing subsidiary. 
Recently, however, Ford has reentered the 
field of factory-controlled car sales financing, 
claiming that it no longer can do without 
the advantages which GMAC affords General 
Motors. Ford, in other words, also desired 
the fruit of a poisoned tree. Thus, in 1960, 
the independent sales finance companies are 
confronted with a well-entrenched competi- 
tor, owned by the largest automobile manu- 


_facturer in the world, and by a newly 


founded finance company owned by the sec- 
ond largest. 

The domination of the automobile manu- 
facturing industry is well known. Three 
concerns, General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, 
divide more than 90 percent of the market. 
General Motors alone accounts for about 50 
percent of all new car sales. It has been 
noted that there are only a few States in the 
Union that have gross income comparable to 
that of General Motors—a gigantic, privately 
controlled, economic state, with self-perpet- 
uating officers and directors, that has just an- 
nounced it is about to spend a billion and a 
quarter dollars in a single year. In. this 
dominated market environment, the business 
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of GMAC—that of financing General Mo- 
tors’ has had a continuous growth. 


To illustrate: in 1958 GMAC financed more 
than 80 percent of all new car installment 
contracts sold by General Motors’ dealers to 
finance compared to less than 
50 percent in 1941: It purchased about 40 
percent of the installment contracts sold by 
ell dealers to finance companies in 1957 and 
1958-—-as com to less than 30 percent 
in 1952. GMAC’s retail credit extensions 
in 1957 were 106 percent greater than in 1952; 
those of independents only 16.6 percent 
greater. In thé period from 1953 to 1956, the 
percentage growth of GMAC's share of the 
car fina: market was 41.7, or almost 
double the 21.7 increase in General Motors’ 
share of total car sales. 

GMAC’s steady growth has brought phe- 
nomenal profits to General Motors. During 
the years from 1950 to 1957 GMAC averaged 
18.7 percent net profit after taxes on stock- 
holders average investment. By 1954, the 
company’s total current assets exceeded $24, 
billion and its net income exceeded $33 mil- 
lion. Im 1957 GMAC reported net income 
after taxes of $46 million. This income to 
General Motors from GMAC alone, amounted 
to more than one-half of Ford’s earnings 
from all operations. 

But profit, however large, is but one of 
the great unnatural advantages which Gen- 
eral Motors’ ownership of GMAC gives the 
combination—both in the finance business 
and in the automobile business. Comparison 
of the operations of GMAC with those of in- 
dependent sales finance companies reveals 
the important respects, not explainable by 
size aione, in which this financial giant en- 
joys special privileges, largely by virtue of 
its GM parentage. r 

The more borrowed money a finance com- 
pany uses in its business—in addition to 
using its own capital—the greater is the 
ability to compete and the greater will be 
the profits on its common capital. A com- 
pany with a large barrowings-to-capital 
ratio can accept a much smaller net return 
on volume and still profit on its own in- 
vestment as much as or more than its com- 
petitors. In this borrowings-to-capital 
ratio,” or leverage as it is called, GMAC’s 
parentage has given it an unequaled posi- 
tion. Major insurance companies and in- 
stitutions have entered into an agreement 
which allows GMAC to issue subordinated 
debt to an amount equal to 200 percent of 
its capital, but only as long as General 
Motors remains its owner. If General Mo- 
tors ownership were to end, the ratio would 
be reduced to 133 percent, the agreement 
provides. This privilege is double that of 
most independents. In consequence of this 
privilege, not available to any other finance 
company, GMAC has had outstanding be- 
tween 1953 and 1958 subordinated debt 
ranging between 129 and 166 percent of its 
its capital and surplus. On the strength of 
this subordinated debt, which operates like 
capital as a cushion for senior debt, GMAC 
has been able to achieve a total debt-to- 
common equity ratio in excess of 20 to 1— 
more than double the ratio enjoyed by its 
three largest competitors. Without General 
Motors ownership, this unnatural competi- 
tive advantage in access to risk capital would 
have been impossible. Under the 52 per- 
cent Federal corporate income tax, a com- 
pany holding an exclusive borrowing privi- 
lege which is double that of its competitors, 
as is the case with GMAC, is in the same 
competitive posture as if it, alone, were 
exempt from income tax. 

Apert from the financial power given by 
this leverage, GMAC appears also to have 
been able to borrow money at interest rates 
lower than those paid by the sales finance 
industry generally. Little wonder that 
GMAC’s net profits have far exceeded the 
industry’s average. 
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The unparalleled financial position of 
GMAC, due in large part to its ownership 
by General Motors, has not only enabled 
it to saturate the market but also to offer 
the most attractive terms to General Mo- 
tors’ dealers. At both the wholesale and 
the retail level its interest and discount 
charges are measurably less than those of 
its competitors. But this does not neces- 
sarily reflect efficiency. In the first place, 
GMAC requires dealers to remain respon- 
sible for payments and to share in the 
function of evaluating credit, while most 
independents assume the entire credit re- 
sponsibility and function. Beyond this, 
GMAC’s low rates are a natural consequence 
of the unparalleled leverage and uniquely 
favored credit position enjoyed by GMAC 
through its affiliation with General Motors. 
Indeed, it has been stated that General Mo- 
tors, through GMAC, could still further re- 
duce the cost of credit and further extend 
its domination of the market, but is deterred 
by the fear that this would destroy the ex- 
isting oligopoly among car manufacturers. 

The monopolistic advantages of GMAC in 
competition with independent sales finance 
companies do not end with plentiful avail- 
able risk capital, profitability, and low rates. 
An invaluable additional advantage that also 
arises out of its ownership by General 
Motors is GMAC’s favored position in acquir- 
ing business. To a General Motors dealer, 
the factory is the source of supply on which 
he depends for survival and growth. GMAC’s 
position as General Motors’ chosen instru- 
ment for financing time sales is very clear 
to him. His response to this preference has 
been firmly conditioned by an elaborate sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments which had 
their origin in 1925, when General Motors 
adopted the principle that the factory should 
control the dealers’ wholesale and retail fi- 
nancing practices and that GMAC should 
share financing income with the dealer. 
From the beginning, as I have noted, General 
Motors resorted to coercive practices to bring 
its dealers in line with these principles so 
that they would do business with GMAC ex- 
clusively. Risk of loss of the valuable Gen- 
eral Motors franchise has been a prime de- 
terrent to would-be defectors. The consent 
decree of 1952, lacking provisions for divesti- 
ture, failed utterly to protect against these 
abuses, much less to undo the results of 
their coercive thrust. 

Persuasion and rewards, too, have played 
a large part in providing GMAC with a ready 
market among General Motors’ dealers. 
Dealers in General Motors’ products typically 
enjoy five separate sources of income: the 
retail mark-up in the price of the car; the 
dealer reserve for repossession loss; commis- 
sion on car insurance; repair and parts busi- 
ness when an insured car suffers damage; 
and, finally, loading or packing of finance 
charges. Two of these sources—the dealers’ 
reserve and the repair and parts business— 
are deferred in nature and thus serve to de- 
*ter dealers from switching to other makes of 
car on pain of losing these profit elements. 
Loading or packing, tolerated if not expressly 
recommended by GMAC, is the practice of 
adding a financing charge over what the 

. dealer pays which is immediately returned 
to the dealer when GMAC purchases the in- 
stallment contract at a discount. Informa- 
tion in my possession indicates that the 
newly formed Ford financing affiliate simi- 
larly enables its dealers to exact excessive 
financing charges and thus to augment their 
immediate profit. The peculiarly entrenched 
position of GMAC, however, lies in the fact 
that it does not need to make expenditures 
to acquire business. Business of General 
Motors dealers is almost automatically di- 
rected to it. 

The advantages of these arrangements to 
the parent General Motors Corporation are 
manifest. Through its captive finance com- 
pany General Motors is enabled to maintain 
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ostensibly independent but actually captive 
sales organizations of General Motors deal- 
ers. There are upward of 10,000 automobile 
dealers, classified as independents, who are 
actually under the absolute domination of 
General Motors, which fixes their costs, sell- 
ing prices, quotas, investments, and sales 
practices. General Motors also retains the 
capacity to manipulate car sales credit as 
an aspect of its sales policies. These ad- 
vantages necessarily increase its dominance 
in the industry, give it an inestimable ad- 
vantage over its competitors, and inevitably 
lead to monopoly. As GMAC itself has de- 
clared: “It must be obvious that the parent 
corporation can hardly justify investment of 
its capital in a corporation designed pri- 
marily as a competitive discounting or finan- 
cing agency, fundamentally designed as an 
independent aid to distribution and sales.” 
GMAC is, and has always been, an instru- 
ment of General Motors factory sales policy. 

Against this background of substantial 
monopolistic advantages to GMAC and Gen- 
eral Motors, which arise from their affili- 
ation, may be viewed the injury and com- 
petitive disadvantage suffered by other ele- 
ments of the automotive and financing in- 
dustries and by the economy as a whole. 
Manufacturers, unable to compete with the 
glitter of the five separate profit pockets 
which GMAC affords its dealers, must ulti- 
mately suffer impairment of what is left of 
their share of the market or must, like Ford, 
resort to similar expedients. Dealers tend 
more and more to become economic serfs, 
totally dependent on and responsive to the 
dictates of the factory. The economy, as 4 
whole, faces the monopolization of its larg- 
est industry. Independent finance com- 
panies are forced more and more to abandon 
automobile time sales financing. When this 
happens, the economy as a whole will be at 
the mercy of the manufacturing oligopoly— 
more interested in sales and profits than in 
the safety of credit extensions. A recent 
story in the Chicago papers dealing with the 
credit dilemma of J. I. Case, a great farm 
machinery manufacturer, illustrates the 
danger of overloading when the manufac- 
turer finances sales through its own finance 
company. Ninety-one banks had to agree 
to a standstill agreement to avert disaster. 

The time has come to realize that it is 
impossible for the time sales financing in- 
dustry to survive part free and part slave. 
We are at a crossroad. One alternative will 
produce an automobile oligopoly in which 
each manufacturer is forced to maintain its 
own financing affiliate, and the independents 
are driven out of the industry altogether. 
The other envisages the elimination of cap- 
tive financing and the restriction of auto- 
mobile manufacturers to the business of 
making and selling- cars. Under this al- 
ternative the contribution of independent 
finance companies whose interest is in the 
safety of investments as well as profits will 
be restored to the industry. GMAC and the 
Ford financing subsidiary would become in- 
dependent—their resources made available 
to all dealers and to the financing of prod- 
ucts of new and resurgent manufacturers. 
The second is the only alternative consistent 
with our antitrust policies and traditions. 
In the 86th Congress I introduced H.R. 4256, 
a bill to prevent manufacturers of motor 
vehicles from financing or insuring the sales 
of their products. Similar bills were tntro- 
duced in the Senate. In the coming Con- 
gress it is essential that legislation of this 
kind be pressed to an early enactment. At 
the opening of the new session I shall 
reintroduce my bill. It should become the 
new bill of rights of the automobile sales 
finance industry, restoring competition to 
that industry and freeing it from monopolis- 
tic engulfment. Existing antitrust laws have 
proved themselves wholly inadequate to cope 
with this problem. Congress must act. 
Prompt diversiture by General Motors and 
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Ford of their finance subsidiaries and pro- 
hibition of the institution of similar ar- 
rangements by other manufacturers are, I 
am convinced, of first priority if we are to 
preserve free enterprise competition in this 
great industry. 





Fellowship 
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HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the holiday season the Washington 
papers carried an open letter by Rabbi 
Gerstenfeld, minister of the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation, of such eloquent 
and such universal appeal that I am, 
without consent of either the author or 
the press, including it as a part of my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
follows: 

A GREETING TO OvR CHRISTIAN NEIGHBORS 
(By Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld) 

On the eve of the high holy days of the 
faith of Israel many faithful Christians have 
tendered to me some profound expression of 
their spiritual comradeship. In the same 


spirit I now extend to the devout Christians. 


of our city these prayerful greetings. 

A week ago the children of the faith of 
Israel celebrated Hanukah, the festival of 
light, to remember the heroism of the Mac- 
cabees, who, more than 2,000 years ago, 
fought for religious liberty against Hellenist 
tyranny. It was their struggle against the 
forces of cruel darkness that made it pos- 
sible for our sages to keep burning the flame 
of our ancient faith on the altar of Israel. 
It was the torch raised high by these stal- 
wart Maccabees of ages past that blazed the 
trail of light for the coming of Christianity. 
If not for their spiritual strength and sacri- 
ficial struggle and rededication, as they faced 
the forces of religious decadence within and 
intolerance without, the vision of the demo- 
cratic state of freemen would never have 
been born. 

As you gather this Christmas Day to turn 
your souls in prayer before the altar of 
Almighty God our hearts are joined with 
yours in the quest for peace on earth for 
men of good will; and our lives are recon- 
secrated with the fellow citizens of this 
blessed land in the will for the good that 
makes possible a world of good will. We 
pray for God’s blessing to the Christian 
churches of our community and to all of 
the Christian faith everywhere; who have 
faced the oppressor without appeasement; 
who have befriended the innocent from 
mankind’s malevolence; who have truly 
shared the world’s sorrow and who have 
been the living witness of our common faith: 
“To do justly, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

May our prayers unite us, Christian and 
Jew, in this festival season of light, so that 
we will stand together, as free citizens of 
this good land, the hope of the world, to 
raise high a sacred torch to dispel the dark- 
ness. Now that God in His wisdom has 
swept mankind into the orbit of a tiny com- 
munity; so that even the blind can see that 
all men on the face of the earth are neigh- 
bors, we pray that He shall give us the 
strength to rise to a great covenant of 
righteousness; so that the individual man 
everywhere shall have divinely endowed, in- 
alienable rights, guarded by neighbors who 
will live as brothers. 
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An Inspiring Sermon by the Very Rever- 
end Robert J. Slavin, O.P., §.T.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an in- 
spiring sermon delivered by the Very 
Reverend Robert J. Slavin, O.P., S.T.D., 
president, Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R.I., at the red Mass celebrated 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City on Sunday, October 2, 1960. 


I quote a beautiful and pertinent ob- 
servation made by Father Slavin on that 
occasion: 

Familiarity with the principles of the nat- 
ural law is an invaluable asset not only to 
those who interpret and apply the law in 
courts and in legal practice, but also to gov- 
ernment. The natural law reveals to them 
the fundamental purpose of all law which 
throws illuminating light on the spirit which 
the cold, legal phrasing expresses, and it 
helps to establish in their minds the overall 
aim of human legislation. 


The text of his sermon follows: 


“I have loved Thy law above gold and 
topaz.” 





—Psalm 118: 127. 


In our jurisprudence the overall end and 
purpose of law as a “dictate of right reason 
for the common good promulgated by those 
in authority” cannot be lost. We reflect 
with confidence that in recent years more 
and more the outstanding men of law are 
casting free from a drift philosophy and 
going back to the moorings of the natural 
law. Where does law originate? Who lays 
down the rules? Is it true that law is the 
expression of the general will? Does the 
original principle of sovereignty lie in a na- 
tion? Where is the source of legal, judicial, 
administrative, and coercive authority? The 
moral system of Judaic-Christian law by 
pushing forward the final end of man_into 
a future life gave to moral principles a non- 
utilitarian value, for these principles do not 
root their validity in an ability to satisfy 
immediate material wants or psychological 
cravings. It is in the light of this moral 
order that the church views all human life 
and justifies the existence of government, of 
authority, of justice, of laws. The doctrine 
that all authority comes from God rather 
than from human agreement and must be 
exercised in conformity with the moral order 
results in an intimate connection between 
moral and legal ideas. 

Pervading and controlling the universe 
was the eternal law of God, the ultimate 
source of all obligations and laws. Through 
the faculty of reason, the human mind can 
become aware of many of these rules and 
principles, Through reason man participates 
and knows some of the eternal law. This is 
how he arrives at the idea of natural law as 
principles of conduct given to us by the 
Creator and discovered in the rational 
makeup of the nature with which the Cre- 
ator has endowed us. The moral obligation 
to live according to the natural law arises 
from this rational character of man. More- 
over, as a dictate of right reason, the natural 
law is not abandoned to individual mental 
caprice, but rests upon the agreed findings of 
trained and sober intelligences. This natu- 
ral law fortified and supplemented by revela- 
tion enables man to know more completely 
the full conditions of his life on earth as a 
stepping stone toward life hereafter. 
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It is the function of all derived authority 
to give particular application to the general 
principles of the natural law. The regula- 
tions by which this is done are called posi- 
tive law which is a rule of reason promul- 
gated by appropriate public authority for the 
common good, and its validity depends 
wholly upon conformity to the moral con- 
ceptions of natural law and revealed divine 
law. Positive law is valid because it does 
not abrogate nor contradict any part of these 
two higher conceptions. 

Thus, in traditional Catholic thought, law 
was always an exercise in deduction; and the 
human lawmaker establishes conclusions as 
the interpreter of the eternal law as found 
imbedded in human nature, through the 
natural moral law. All who exercise major 
roles in the field of law are vicariously exer- 
cising God’s authority, and the enactment of 
laws should be particularized expressions of 
the natural law. In other words, the Creator 
so disposed His universe so that the rational 
part of it can order itself by an intelligent 
participation in His authority and His 
eternal law. Pope Pius XII, of loving mem- 
ory, said: “The jurist, in the exercise of his 
profession, moves between the finite and the 
infinite, between the divine and the human; 
and in his necessary movement lies the no- 
bility of the science he cultivates.” This 
does not mean that civil law remains rigid 
and static for corresponding changes will fol- 
low not only upon changing environment, 
but also upon the development of man’s 
knowledge of the natural law. But it does 
mean that unless law is rooted in fixed 
principles, there can be no hope of con- 
stancy, stability, and continuity. 

Now, while the church’s philosophy of 
law has not changed in essentials, we must 
admit it has ceased to play a dominant 
role in the fleld of law. The tendency has 
been toward greater emphasis on legality 
and less upon the necessity of agreement 
with the natural moral law. This has 
brought about a separation between legal 
and moral ideas. Sovereignty has been 
transferred from a set of principles reffect- 
ing the mind of God to the contingent, ar- 
bitrary desires of men. These changes and 
developments which cut away law and gov- 
ernment from their essential subordination 
to moral and religious principles and which 
changed law from being the authorized in- 
terpretation and application of such prin- 
ciples into an unfettered creative force were 
due to practical difficulties, the force of 
which cannot be minimized. Natural law 
possessed no coercive sanctions, and the 
whip hand lay with the possessors of force 
and centralized governments. The omnip- 
otent and free of morality state described 
by Machiavelli and expounded by Hobbes 
was glorified. 

The church could not admit these changes 
in their entirety. She could not sanction 
principles of law cut loose from moral and 
religious moorings. That legal validity 
could prevail against moral validity was te 
her a perversion as St. Thomas More saw in 
regard to the act of supremacy. Today, the 
church floodlights by all possible methods 
the contrast between her doctrine of the 
subordination of all authority to the eternal 
and moral order and the many different 
theories of law which either made for abso- 
lutism or exposed mankind to the mercy of 
every wind and wave of changing values. 
The practical trend today is toward the to- 
talitarian state in which religion, morality 
and@ intellectual authority are all fused into 
a single unitary conception bound up with 
the state which usurps the prerogatives of 
the one, true God. 

The church’s philosophy of law stands 
today across the path of that advancing, 
protean menace to-freedom to which the 
liberalism of the last century is unable to 
offer resistance. The church through her 
magisterium teaches that there are certain 
personal and social conditions affecting the 
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lives and grouping of men in families, and 
with the private ownership of property 
which are necessary, basic conditions on 
which all law and political society must rest. 
Because Christian thought gives full justi- 
fication to the) state, Christian principles at 
the same time place boundaries. Mankind 
is pulled in contrary directions. The church 
with her grounding cf law on morality and 
both upon God can point the way along 
which some cessation of the torment may be 
found. Neither man nor the state should 
be elevated to the pedestal of divinity. 

If we are off our course, we need to look 
at the divine plan and be guided by the com- 
pass of divine law. Only in such a way will 
we have an America that has faith in God 
and citizens who pray and walk in the 
Divine Presence. 

Familiarity with the principles of the 
natural law is an invaluable asset not only 
to those who interpret and apply the law 
in courts and in legal practice, but also to 
government. The natural law reveals to 
them the fundamental purpose of all law 
which throws illuminating light on the spirit 
which the cold, legal phrasing expresses, and 
sy helps to establish in their minds the over- 

“ aim of human legislation. 

+8 are gathered here this morning to beg 
the blessing of God upon our lawmakers and 
those who administer laws and to ask that 
their lives be illuminated by the Divine Law- 
maker, whose law can never be contravened. 
We beseech the author of the order that must 
exist between man and his Creator that He 
bless you and assist you with His gifts of 
wisdom and understanding. The first fruits 
of these gifts are law and order, for we read 
in the book of Ecclesiasticus: “A man of 
understanding and wisdom is faithful to the 
order and law of God, and the law is faithful 
to him” (Ecclesiasticus 33: 3). 

As the Psalmist has sung, so must our 
hymn of praise be: “Let Thy mercy also 
come upon me O Lord; Thy salvation accord- 
ing to Thy law. So shall I answer them that 
reproach me in anything, that I have trusted 
in Thy laws. And take not Thou the word 
of truth out of my mouth, for in Thy words 
I have hoped exceedingly. So shall I keep 
Thy law forever and ever. I wiil speak of 
Thy law before kings and be not ashamed. 
I will meditate on Thy commandments which 
I love, for the law of Thy mouth is good to 
me above thousands of gold and silver.” 
(Psalm 118.) 





Address by Sam Rose, Chief of Contact, 
Veterans’ Administration 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Sam Rose, Chief of Contact of the 
Veterans’ Administration at the 33d Na- 
tional Convention of the Fleet Reserve 
Association: 

Sam Ross, Honorary Memper F.R.A., CHIEF 
or Cownract, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
SPEAKS AT 33p NATIONAL CONVENTION F.R.A. 
What a wonderful feeling it is to be here 

once again with you my dear friends of the 

Fleet Reserve Association. What a great out- 

fit you-are. Even though this great State of 

Washington is over 2,000 miles from my 

homie, I do not feel that I am far away, for I 
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am surrounded by so many of my shipmates, 
whose friendship I have treasured for more 
years than I care to tell. 

Not only am I sincerely happy to be here 
with you, but I am truly honored, for the 
Fleet Reserve Association carries its own spe- 
cial badge of honor. I am proud to be here 
as the special representative of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Sumner G. Whit- 
tier, whose warmhearted good wishes I 
bring you. All of us in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hold your organization and your 
ideals in highest esteem. 

You have been wise to place outstanding 
officers in command of your ship, officers who 
by their own dedication to the Fleet Reserve 
Association, have reflected credit upon you. 
‘You are indeed fortunate to have men of the 
high caliber of Fred Scanlan and Schuyler 
Pyle, who maintain your traditions, and yet 
Keep your organization . Jack 
Knowles, who succeeded the beloved Charlie 
McCarthy, his brought a youthful approach 
to your magazine to continue its reputation 
as a top publication in its field. How good 
it is to have Charlie Lofgren again at your 
convention, hale and hearty after some 
rough sailing. And I can’t overlook my 
shipmate, Pop Mullins, your convention 
chairman, & man of real spirit. Pop gives no 
ground; he doesn’t have to, for he always 
knows what he is talking about. Pop is an 
orator in the old tradition, a warmhearted 
human being in any tradition. I salute 
you—your magnificent officers, your dedi- 
cated membership, and your outstanding 
organization. 

Today I’m particularly delighted to talk 
to you about something that I would call the 
bill of rights of veterans’ medicine—the 
President’s new 125,000 authorized bed 
policy. 

With the stroke of a pen, the President 
gave to Mr. Whittier the right to shift beds— 
or to shift hospitals—from one type of use 
to another, from one area of the country to 
another, in keeping with medical needs of 
veterans. “The power to shift beds.” What 
does this mean? TB is no longer the dread- 
ful disease it once was. The VA no longer 
needs all the TB beds of a few years ago. 
Because of VA’s new freedom, we have been 
able to convert beds to other medical pur- 
poses—nearly 3,000 beds—the equivalent of 
4 entire hospitals. 

Regarding VA’s vast medical program, the 
poss#ilities in the field of research are over- 
whelming. More than 6,000 separate re- 
search studies are underway right now. Our 
physicians, our scientists, our technicians 


are working, testing, probing, searching for 


the causes and cures of the many diseases 
and ailments which plague mankind. They 
are saving lives. Not just veterans’ lives— 
not just American lives—but human lives 
all over the world. The research that comes 
out of a VA hospital in Washington State, 
for example, will save lives in India—lives in 
the vastness of Tibet—lives in Africa. We 
gladly share our medical research with all. 
VA medical research is a truly wonderful 
people-to-people program. It is a sound 
investment in the future. 

Perhaps I am unduly proud of VA medi- 
cine, Perhaps I am averenthusiastic. But 
I can look ahead to the day when we may 
pick up the morning paper and read that 
“cancer has been cured” or “heart disease is 
conquered” or “mental illness is defeated.” 
With the help of the American people and 
with divine help, the VA medical program 
will have played a part—an important part— 
in the story behind these electrifying head- 
lines. 

Another glance at the future of VA medi- 
cine reveals that more time, attention and 
funds will be concentrated on problems of 
the aging. VA’s attack will be twofold: 
Adding years to the life of veterans and more 
important, adding life to the years of vet- 
erans. 
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Behind all of VA’s many activities in be- 
half of the aging veteran—medical, social 
and economic—lies a single thread which 
can serve as a credo for all humanity. 

Life is precious, is glorious—at any age. 

The Veterans’ Administration with its 170 
hospitals across the country is rapidly be- 
coming the Nation’s largest center for re- 
search into diseases of an aging population. 

Almost one-third of VA’s medical research 
is devoted to the ailments of the aging. We 
at the Veterans’ Administration hope to 
make helpful contributions in the field of 
cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and other 
chronic ailments of our senior citizens. Yes, 
the measure of today’s VA research is the 
measure of tomorrow's VA accomplishments. 
It is a sound investment in the future of 
people, in veterans and nonveterans alike, in 
better health prospects for every man, wom- 
an and child throughout America. 

And remember—research is only part of 
our VA investment in America. What about 
progress in other areas of the veterans’ af- 
fairs? We have been improving, constantly © 
improving, our many-sided services to vet- 
erans. For we exist to serve those who served. 

What about GI insurance? Approximately 
6 million veterans today hold GI insurance 
policies valued at more than $42 billion. 
The VA’s insurance program is one of the 
largest in the United States. 

To turn to another VA benefit, VA’s com- 
pensation and pension programs exert a 
significant stabilizing effect upon the na- 
tional economy and provide disabled veter- 
ans, widows, and orphans with a measure of 
financial security. 

Some $50 billion of low-interest loans have 
helped to buy well over 5% million GI 
homes; more than 71,000 farms; more than 
235,000 small business ventures. The record 
established by veterans in meeting their GI 
loan obligations is outstanding. So far, vet- 
erans have repaid in full more than 1% mil- 
lion GI home loans having a total value of 
$10 billion. 

More than 10 million World War II and 
Korea veterans have gone to school, college, 
or trained on the job; the largest program of 
mass education of adults ever undertaken by 
America. What have been the achievements? 
VA -has helped build up America’s reservoir 
of trained manpower, so urgently needed for 
our Nation’s strength and well-being. This 
country has gained immeasurably from the 
500,000 engineers, 350,000 schoolteachers, 
205,000 doctors, dentists, and nurses, and 
150,000 scientists who learned their skills 
under the GI bills. 

What a massive investment in national 
security. 

Has it been expensive? Before you give . 
a quick answer to that question, think about 
this next statement of mine. Veterans’ 
benefits have produced more jobs, more 
homeowners, more life insurance policy- 
holders, more gross national products, more 
income-tax payments from solvent and self- 
reliant veterans than any other set of laws 
of a similar nature enacted in the entire 
history of the United States. 

Speaking of money, we have reduced our 
administrative costs to only 3 cents out of 
eve y VA dollar. Yet we have maintained 
effi. ient and sympathetic service-to veterans, 
to their widows, and their orphans. 

What a tribute to the wisdom of the 
American people in authorizing the many 
veterans’ benefits now on the law books of 
our land. Above all, what a tribute to the 
veterans of America for the wisdom with 
which they have used their benefits to help 
themselves and their families and to 
strengthen their Nation. j 

Veterans believe in our free democracy. 
They obeyed the call to wear the uniform 
in time of war. Veterans believe in freedom. 
They fought all over the earth to preserve 
it. Veterans believe in peacetime strength 
and power. They are working in offices and 
factories all over America to build the wealth 
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and health of our Nation to unprecedented 
heights. 

In all these tests of good citizenship, you 
of the Fleet Reserve Association have never 
failed. You have never turned aside from 
your duties of citizenship. 

What is duty? A great English poet, Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, has defined it. He calls 
duty, “stern daughter of the voice of God.” 

May we in America continue to listen to 
that voice. May we continue to be true to 
our responsibilities as freemen, 





Threat of Foreign Imports on Our Textile 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp I wish to include therein two articles 
regarding the serious threat of foreign 
imports on our textile industry. The 
articles appeared in the Rock Hill, S.C., 
Evening Herald, of September 28, 1960, 
and the Charlotte, N.C., Observer, of 
September 29, 1960: 

[From the Rock Hill (S.C.) Evening Herald, 
Sept. 28, 1960] 
LOWENSTEIN CHARGES IMFORTS THREATENING 
EMPLOYMENT 
(By Rip Wilder) 

Leon Lowenstein, head of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, which operates Rock Hill Printing and 
Finishing Co., said today the outlook for the 
textile industry is as good as any industry 
in the country. 

But he warned of the competition of for- 
eign textiles, the danger of unemployment 
and the chance of a spread of the welfare 
state. 


And he said the Nation’s economic 
strength was just as important as its mili- 
tary strength. 


Visiting Rock Hill as a part of a 14-stop 
tour of Lowenstein holdings in the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, Lowenstein 
said: 

“There is plenty of room for all of us in 
the textile industry, and as long as there’s 
room for the textile industry there’s room 
_ for M. Lowenstein & Sons.” 

- Of his findings at the plants, Lowenstein 
said, “All of them, including the one in 
Rock Hill, are well established and well 
run.” 

Although exuding optimism, Lowenstein, 
77-year-old chairman of the firm’s board of 
directors, also sounded a warning against 
imports. 

“Tf it were not for the import situation, 
our situation would be 25 to 50 percent 
greater with more employment and better 
standards of living,” he said. 

Asked if Japanese imports were directly 
affecting business at Rock Hill Printing and 
Finishing, Lowenstein, a veteran of 60 years 
in the industry, replied: 

“The import situation must affect directly 
or indirectly all industries in America. 
Everybody talks about the textile industry 
being affected, but it affects all industries— 
steel, automobiles, all of them. 

“When imports hurt us, they hurt other 
industries and unemployment goes up. 

“When unemployment is up in one indus- 
try that means that those people are not buy- 
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ing. When they don’t buy, it hurts another 
industry and that’s when unemployment 
spreads. 

“Unemployment is the big danger sign we 
must watch. People talk about welfare 
states. Well, when the people are hungry 
and unemployed, they are more receptive to 
talk about welfare state. 

“I don’t say cut Japan off in textile im- 
ports. I believe in imports. I say they 
should be regulated by legislation. I want 
foreign countries to get a fair deal, the same 
as I want U.S. industries to get a fair deal.” 

Turning to the political scene, Lowenstein 
was asked whom he would vote in the No- 
vember presidential election. 

“The jury’s still out,” he answered. “I 
haven’t dicided. I know both Nixon and 
Kennedy personally and they’re both smart 
men, but I’m still waiting for a forthright 
statement from both aspirants and not 
doubletalk.” 

Concerning the overall national situation, 
he said, “America has to be strong so that 
she won’t get shoved around. That means 
we have to be strong from a military stand- 
point and from an economic standpoint. 
It’s like a team of horses. If one horse is 
a truck horse and the other is a race hourse, 
how far will the wagon go with that team of 
horses? Military strength and economic 
strength is our team that must pull to- 
gether.” 

Lowenstein recently opened a glass plant 
in Anderson. Asked if the company plans 
further diversification, he replied: 

“Lowenstein is not going out searching 
for it but if anything good comes along we’re 
in a receptive mood.” 

Lowenstein also produced some figures to 
show the Bleachery’s progress in Rock Hill, 
saying: 

“In 1930, our annual payroll was $270,000. 
Today it’s over $15 million. In 1930, we had 
205 employees at Rock Hill Printing & Fin- 
ishing. Today we have over 4,000, an in- 
crease of around 1,200 percent. That's prog- 
ress in America.” 

Following the press conference in his suite 
at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Lowenstein 
met with William H. Close, head of Springs 
Mills. A company spokesman said the 
meeting was a courtesy meeting between 
the two heads of major textile firms. 

[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
Sept. 29, 1960] 
TEXTILIST DeFenps INDUSTRY—RocK HILL 
- Hears LOWENSTEIN Empire Curer’s Ovut- 
LOOK 


(By Fred Sheheen, Observer Rock Hill 
bureau) 


Rock Hut, 8.C.—The vigorous board chair- 
man of the giant Lowenstein textile empire 
presented a fighting defense of the textile in- 
dustry in a round of conferences here Wed- 
nesday. 

When asked about the economic prospects 
for the industry in the coming months, 78- 
year-old Leon Lowenstein replied: 

“The outlook in the textile industry is as 
good as the outlook in any other industry. 
We're in charge of our own destiny, and we'll 
do a hell of a good job.” 

Lowenstein refused to be drawn into 
gloomy predictions, both about the industry 
at large and his own company. 

“If there’s room for any textile business in 
America, there’s room for M. Lowenstein & 
Sons. And I think there’s plenty of room for 
all of us that are run properly,” he declared. 

The textile magnate did cite imports as a 
grave danger, but he did not isolate the tex- 
tile industry as the sole segment of the eco- 
nomy that he said is harmed by foreign 
products. 

“The import situation must affect either 
directly or indirectly all the industries in 
America,” Lowenstein said. “Everybody talks 
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about the textile industry being affected be- 
cause right at the start, we wanted to prevent 
what is now happening.” 

In both a news conference and a luncheon 
with businessmen and civic leaders, Lowen- 
stein said the South’s industrial expansion 
could have been 25 percent greater—and pos~ 
sibly more—if the threat of imports did not 
hang over American business. 

“And this would mean more employment 
and a better standard of living and every- 
thing,” Lowenstein said. 

M. Lowenstein & Sons is the parent com- 
pany of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co. (employment: 4,000) and 13 other in- 
dustrial units in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Lowenstein did not overlook the argument 
that foreign producers must sell to the 
United States to be able to buy from America. 

“I don’t say cut off imports. I claim it 
ought to be planned properly and scien- 
tiffcally and regulated by legislation so those 
foreign countries friendly to us will get a 
fair deal, the same as America gets a fair 
deal—and that can be done,” he said. 

Lowenstein emphasized again and again 
that with all the statisticians, economists, 
and everything the Government has, an 
equitable solution can be devised. 

He told newsmen over and over again in 
thé informal press conference, “Lay all the 
stress you can on unemployment.” 

“The population is growing. What are 
we going to do with the young folks?” 

“It’s dangerous talk when you talk about 
a@ welfare state, but you young fellows might 
see it if the industries which provide jobs 
are not preserved,” Lowenstein said. 

At the luncheon, local business and civic 
leaders and Lowenstein swapped compli- 
ments for more than an hour on the mutual 
benefits Lowenstein and Rock Hill have real- 
ized from a 31-year relationship. 

The board chairman held forth on na- 
tional figures, business moves and the his- 
tory of M. Lowenstein & Sons. 

Mayor John A. Hardin handed Lowenstein 
a golden key to the city, and when Lowen- 
stein rose to answer Hardin’s tribute, ns 
started by saying, “You get rather emo- 
tional.” 





Taking the Profit Out of Slum Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Louis R. Silverman, an authority, both 
on public relations and on the problems 
of the large cities of the North in com- 
batting the blight of slums, is among a 
number of my distinguished constituents 
who have written to call my attention to 
an article by Arthur Rubloff in Look 
magazine. 

Mr. Rubloff has been active in con- 
struction and real estate since 1919 
and has been responsible for many 
large urban projects, including Chicago’s 
$200 million “Magnificent Mile.” 

Among the suggestions advanced by 
Mr. Rubloff is that of replacement 
reserves. This is about the lines of a 
plan I presented for serious study in the 
dark months of the depression in the 
early thirties and which envisioned the 
enforced wrecking of a family home or, 
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apartment building at the tremination 
of its period of modern usefulness and its 
replacement with a new construction 
completely financed by required annual 
payments into the replacement reserve 
fund. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include Mr. Rubloff’s 
stimulating article in Look magazine: 

Ler’s Tax Our SLUMS TO DEATH 
(By Arthur Rubloff) 


Today, in the midst of our half-trillion- 
dollar economy, one out of five Americans 
lives in a slum. Of our total of 45 million 
nonfarm homes, not only are 5 million such 
dwellings slums, but another 10 million need 
substantial repair right now. 

Behind these cold statistics lies a story of 
greed and needless human misery, disease, 
decay, and delinquency, and, not least, of an 
inexcusable drain on the taxes of nonslum 
dwellers. 

But that is only half the story. The other 
half is that the very same governments— 
Federal and local—that spend billions to 
eradicate urban blight with one hand are 
rewarding the slum landlord with the other. 
They are giving him a tax advantage over 
legitimate real-estate investors. Government 
unwittingly is encouraging the growth ‘of 
slums. 

How? The Federal income-tax structure 
offers more oppcrtunity for an investor to 
make money with a slum building than with 
a firstrate piece of property. The gimmick 
is called “depreciation allowance.” 

Buildings, like people, grow old. Deprecia- 
tion is the deduction that a property owner 
is permitted to take from his taxes to com- 
pensate him for the loss of value to his prop- 
erty due to its wearing out. This deprecia- 
tion allowance is supposed to anticipate the 
cost of replacing the property when it is 100 
percent worn out, and for maintaining it. 

But, unfortunately, slum properties are 
. never maintained and almost never wear out. 
They go on producing high rental income 
long after the building isn’t fit to live in. 

A typical example is that of a six-apart- 
ment structure in Chicago, which one slum 
landlord bought for $25,000 in 1952. Chicken 
wire and plasterboard converted it into a 24- 
apartment structure, with more than 72 peo- 
ple using the space and facilities meant for 
24. By jamming the building, this landlord 
was able to collect more than $1,800 a month 
in rentals, though the previous landlord had 
received only about $500. Thanks in part to 
the tax structure, the slum landlord recov- 
ered his equity tn less than 18 months. In 
the meantime, inspectors found 98 violations 
of the building code in this wretched fire- 
trap, and the landlord was fined $275 and $30 
in court costs. 

Profitable? You bet—until the building 
subsequently burned down. Fortunately, the 
fire occurred at 10 a.m., and no one was hurt. 
If it had happened at night, the totally in- 
adequate fire exits and the deteriorated stairs 
would have caused a catastrophe. 

Occasionally, the sium owner fails to make 
his anticipated profit because of the expense 
of keeping long-worn-out buildings in even a 
minimal state of repair. When a New York 
City court recently convicted two such own- 
ers of 68 violations of the city’s housing laws, 
one of the judges noted: “Sympathetic as the 
court may be to their plight, we cannot over- 
look the fact that they bought these * * * 
tenements with their eyes wide open to the 
fact that they bought slums. 

“They made their investment in the hope 
that they might turn the investment into a 
profit. That their hopes failed of fruition is 
unfortunate for them, but the law is not 
concerned with the fact that the anticipated 
profits turned into actual losses.” But 
whether the landlord makes a killing or not, 
the slum dwellers always lose. 
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Urban blight is critical everywhere. In 
Washington, D.C., for example, one child in 
five grows up in a slum building. In Pitts- 
burgh, authorities estimate that 52,000 hous- 
ing units would have to be demolished 
throughout Allegheny Coynty (Pittsburgh) 
to eliminate the substandard dwellings there. 
Federal Housing Administrator Norman Ma- 
son told me, “There is still only 1 out of 10 
communities with a population of 25,000 to 
100,000 which has as yet developed a full- 
scale program to deal with slums.” 

His predecessor, Albert M. Cole, warned in 
1955: “Any U.S. city that does not set in 
motion by 1960 a comprehensive program to 
halt blight will be flirting with disaster.” 
It is now 1960, and too many communities 
are doing just what Cole warned against— 
flirting with disaster. I have spoken to 
thousands of Americans about this urban 
blight, the slum, and I am always amazed 
that so few know the proportions of this 
threat to our cities. 

Not only do slums cause human misery, 
but the existence of slums is costing you 
plenty, whether you know it or not. Many 
housing experts believe that Americans who 
do not live in slums may be paying as much 
as 90 percent of the costs of servicing ‘the 
slums in their cities. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reported that Detroit, for ex- 
ample, believes that, over the past 20 years, 
it has lost $100 million in its central busi- 
ness district alone, through the spread of 
slum disease. 

How are we to cure this disease? One 
way—and I believe, a fair way—is to tax 
the slums to death, to take the profit out 
of them, As the laws now stand, the de- 
preciation-allowance gimmick is reaping un- 
warranted profits for slum landlords. If a 
building depreciates at 4 percent a year, you 
might think that there would be no depre- 
ciation allowance left after 25 years. The 
fact is, however, that the depreciation starts 
all over again when another party buys the 
property. This and the fact that old build- 
ings may be depreciated at a fast clip are 
what make slum ownership profitable. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Three things can be done to cut out the 
slum cancer: 

1. Tax laws should be changed so that no 
piece of property, over its lifetime, could be 
depreciated in excess of 100 percent. 

2. Government should insist that land- 
lords establish replacement reserves as a 
condition for any depreciation allowance. 
Replacement, after all, is the reason the al- 
lowance is given. Yet many landlords have 
no intention of replacing their 100-percent 
depreciated properties; they just look for 
another slum building to buy—or another 
decent building to convert into a chicken- 
wire tenement. 

3. Tax-assessment procedures of local gov- 
ernments should be changed. A slum. build- 
ing is assessed at a modest rate because, used 
decently and legally, it isn’t worth. much. 
But looking at it-another way—in terms of 
the rental it produces for an unscrupulous 
landlord—it is worth a great deal. More- 
over, the land it stands on, often in the heart 
of the city, has a high potential value if the 
slum dwelling were torn down and a decent 
building were put up in its place. Thus, if 
buildings were assessed not only on their 
present physical condition, but also on the 
income they produce for the owners and on 
the potential value of the land they occupy, 
slum ownership would become unprofitable. 
I believe the adoption of these proposals 
would place a premium on better housing 
and put a profit incentive in the building of 
better homes. 

DOLLARS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


In the next decade, over $40 billion will 
be spent by the Federal and local govern- 
ments to eradicate bad housing conditions. 
But tr‘s tidal flow of dollars won't be 
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enough. Slums will still be created faster 
than we can eliminate them unless we revise 
our tax laws. 

We already have one weapon for the fight 
against slums—the National Housing Act. 
The act’s requirements include: rigorous en- 
forcement of building, housing and zoning 
standards; a comprehensive plan to which 
public and private building must conform; 
a central planning agency to coordinate 
urban renewal, slum clearance, and conserva- 
tion of existing structures. 

But unless the Federal Government cracks 
down by withholding assistance from com- 
munities that do not live up to these mini- 
mum housekeeping standards, all our Fed- 
eral aid will be but a drop in the ocean of 
decay that will submerge our cities. 

And until we take the profit out of over- 
used and undermaintained slum buildings 
by taxing them out of existence, the problem 
will continue to plague our cities. 

Radical? Not really. Napoleon III did it 
more than a century ago, when he offered 
tax benefits to those who built new buildings 
along his new Parian avenues. It’s time 
we caught up with Napoleon. 





Michigan Prince Hall Day Proclamation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
grand master of the Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Michigan, Mr. William O. Greene, a dis- 
tinguished citizen and a friend of long 
standing published a proclamation on 
Prince Hall Day, Sunday, October 30, 
on behalf of the Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge, a fine fraternal group of civic- 
minded citizens of Detroit and Michigan. 


It is a privilege to place this in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and to join our . 
people of Michigan in a well-deserved 
tribute to the membership of Prince Hall 
Grand Lodge and their devotion to the 
principles of democracy. I salute them 
and their worthy and outstanding grand 
master, my good friend, William O. 
Greene, on this happy occasion. 

The proclamation follows: 

MICHIGAN PRINCE HALL Day PROCLAMATION 


One of mankinds most pronounced atti- 
tudes is that which motivates the kindly ef- 
forts he expends in some form or manner to 
pay reverence to persons, places, and inci- 
dents, that have important, salutary effect 
on ‘his well being. Days, hours, and occa- 
sionally moments are set aside to recall or 
cite the contributions, the achievements 
and/or the meanings that persons, places or 
the impact of certain incidents, either re- 
corded in history or imprinted in his memory 
of the past, that are worthy of special notice. 
These interests motivate man’s desire to 
periodically set aside an instance for com- 
memoration. 

So, thus it is, with Prince Hall Masons 
wherever dispersed around the globe. In 
Africa, in the isles across the seas, in North 
America, Canada, and in the United States, 
the birthplace of masonry for men of color 
in America, where the great beacon of free- 
masonry was lighted the 20th day of Septem- 
ber 1784. We, the Prince Hall Masons, an- 
nually dedicate a time in celebration of the 
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natal day of our founder and simultaneously 
cite other personages and incidents germane 
to the fraternal history of the Prince Hall 
Order. 

The many prefix titles and descriptive suf- 
fixes enclosing the name of Prince Hall are 
indicative of the tremendous background and 
ability he possessed. Rev. Prince Hall, the 
spiritual leader, soldier, Prince Hall the pa- 
triot; citizen, Prince Hall the civic leader, 
and grand master; Prince Hall, the founder 
of the free-masonic practices now enjoyed 
by approximately one-half million adherents 
of color throughout the world, is the post- 
humous recipient of such commemorative 
accolades proffered by his fraterial posterity 
annually. 

The significance of his contributions to hu- 
manity, especially to the welfare of the 
ethnic group with which by birth “he is iden- 
tified, are tremendous and many. His in- 
fluences denoted heretofore, are descriptive 
of his efforts. Specifically, we find, in the 
field of spiritual education he became one 
of the first Methodist ministers of color in 
America, ministering to his people, giving 
them Christian guidance and pastoral pro- 
tection; preparing their souls for the arduous 
task of living, and kept high their hope for 
the blessed rewards in eternity. 5 

Soldier, Prince Hall’s patriotism, indelibly 
stamped on the early pages of the founding 
history of the United States, offers proof posi- 
tive of the Negroe’s loyalty and devotion to 
the security and dignity of the land of his 
adoption. For he, Prince Hall and other free 
Negroes, solicited the privilege and were 
granted the right to fight and die for Amer- 
ica by another father of historical distinc- 
tion, Gen. George Washington, the Father 
of our Country. 

Civic activities accredited to this composite 
individual and possessor of one of life’s 
greatest virtues, humility, Citizen Hall, his- 
torically shows evidence of his acute aware- 
ness of what responsibility a community 
must assume toward its people. And what 
responsibility each citizen must realize is 
his toward the community, if law, order and 
the God-given rights of man are to be en- 
joyed by all indiscriminately. Counted 
among these efforts, communitywise, was 
the establishing of the first school for 
. Negroes in America. 

The first appeal of record made by a man 
of Negro’ descent, was so made before the 
lawmakers of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, by Prince Hall. It is said the 
eloquence, the verve, the humanitarian ap- 
peal of Citizen Hall’s presentation, made 
with Christ-like humility, has become a 
legend; a masterpiece in oratory, for the 
eradication of the then existing ungodly in- 
stitution of slavery. 

And finally, his most important heritance 
that has been passed down through the years 
unimpaired to we, his present-day disciples, 
who for special identification bear his name, 
is that ancient and honorable art, the prac- 
tice of Free and Accepted Masonry. 

Although, as imperceptable to the human 
eye and to the human mind, as often the 
lack of understanding of the affects that the 
influence of a man may have on men, cer- 
tain attributes found in some men have un- 
told and unrecognized influence on others 
for ages to come. The most profound evi- 
dence of such influence must be accredited 
to the world’s foremost spiritual teacher, 
Jesus Christ, whose several spiritual atti- 
tudes have influenced millions and millions 
of Christians for generations without end. 

One such attitude of Prince Hall, undoubt- 
edly developed by Christian living and ac- 
centuated perhaps by masonic dogma and 
philosophy, and that we know transcended 
the barriers of time and the ages, was his 
attitude of humility. And its influence on 
the character to whom we shall pay special 
commemorative deference, was so dominant 
over his other traits that it keynoted his 
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tremendous contribution to America in a 
manner most unique. For he, like our 
patron founder, was a paragon of humility. 

This special commemorated character, the 
Reverend Josiah Henson, is more popularly 
known through a characterization made of 
him in a novel. A book, whose moralization 
is said by many accepted authorities and 
historians of the Civil War era, te be the 
greatest single contribution in the fiel: of lit- 
erature, to the awakening of the conscience of 
America to the ungodliness of slavery. The 
book, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and Josiah Henson, the character in 
the story, that symbolized the Negro in the 
United States, then hold in the shackles of 
human bondage, was featured by the fic- 
tional name of “Uncle Tom.” 

Most histories or autobiographies of Josiah 
Henson or “Uncle Tom” by information 
gleaned from the fragmentary evidence ob- 
tainable, cite that he too was a minister of 
the Gospel. That his life, prior to his escape 
into Dresden, Canada, where his remains are 
now resting, was exemplary of the patience 
and humility God ordains man to manifest 
as a witness of his faith; while He, God, 
works in His mysterious way to resolve the 
many manmade problems of life, the most 
serious problem. of America in that day, 
slavery. 

The affinity between Josiah Henson and 
Prince Hall is most strongly indicated by the 
Masonic influence both must have experi- 
enced as Masons. While, the Masonic his- 
tory of “Uncle Tom” is veiled by the loss of 
records, enough documentary and visible evi- 
dence is available to confirm his Masonic 
lineage. And even though question may be 
posed on his slave status as a prerequisite 
for his Masonic membership, a manmade 
standard. None can deny that even though 
fettered with the chains of forced servitude 
that by his possession and use of that great 
virtue of humility, this in itself evidences 
that he was first made a Mason, as is Mason- 
ically proscribed in his heart. Is it any 
wonder then, when the bonds of enslave- 
ment were removed that his walking so up- 
rightly in his new station before God and 
man, that it must be affirmed, made him 
fully qualified, duly and truly prepared for 
the status he achieved as authenticated by 
history and as mutely evidenced by the sym- 
bol on his tombstone, the square and com- 
passes to assume the dignified status of a 
Mason? 

While it may seem to be overly repetitious 
to cite again the greatest attribute of “Uncle 
Tom,” his virtue of i:umility, compulsion 
forces our doing so. Because in this prac- 
tical and mundane world, we .ave long cor- 
rupted the use of the fictions. name of this 
man of symbolic importance: Corrupting 
the fictional name by using i it: a critical 
form as reference is made of . iccividual 
whose lack of dignity in inten acial experi- 
ences and who shows a deficiency »! forti- 
tude of conduct in similar rela‘ iuoship sttu- 
ations that stamps him ignominiousi,;. 
Such corrupt use of the term “Uncle Tom” 
in the spirit of criticism was never meant to 
discredit. the owner of the fictional name, 
Josiah Henson. For by no sense of logic can 
we do so, nor can we find in historical biog- 
raphy any implication that defines Josiah 
Henson’s humble attitude was anything 
other than an attitude of humility, that 
may be rightfully termed a diplornatic ges- 
ture favorably successful in that day, and 
not definitive as the modern connotation we 
place upon the critical reference to an indi- 
vidual. 

Therefore, we know, and we must believe, 
that while the abject humility demonstrated 
by Josiah Henson and many others must 
be accorded the tolerant understanding of 
acceptance in the days of yore, that the 
present-day use of the term merely indi- 
cates our opinion of the lack of necessity to 
assume or practice the extremes of that 
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“Uncle Tom” type humility that was con- 
cedely necessary to be used in Josiah Hen- 
son’s day. 

In fine, our act of commemoration honor- 
ing this amiable character and the signifi- 
cance of our silent applause for his use of the 
virtue of humility, expressed by the cere- 
mony we shall perform at his grave, is a posi- 
tive manifestation of our respect for his 
fictional name, “Uncle Tom” and likewise 
indicates our recognition of the great contri- 
bution this characterization made to the 
freedom we now enjoy. Yes, all Negro folk 
throughout the land, but more especially 
Masons of color, must revere Brother Josiah 
Henson’s, relationship; for he, like those il- 
lustrious men in all ages, has transmitted 
to us among other virtues that of humility 
from our oft-praised Masonic ancestor, Rev. 
Prince Hall, our first grand master. 

It is then, therefore, by reason of these 
inspired citations, incidents, and personages, 
that make profound impact on our lives to- 
day, that I, William O. Greene, grand master 
of Masons for the jurisdiction of Michigan, 
doth proclaim: 

A. That Sunday, October 30, 1960, shall be 
set aside and celebrated as Prince Hall Day. 

B. That such celebration, that shall be 
held, will be in conjunction with and under 
the joint sponsorship and direction of the 
Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons (P.H.A.) of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, and the Most Worshipful 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of the State of Michigan, in 
the United States of America, et. al.. 

C. Further, that the day’s activities shall 
begin promptly at high noon on the fore- 
mentioned date, convening in the city of Port 
Huron, Mich. (Park address to be for- 
warded.) 

D. From thence, it is hereby ordered that 
we shall repair to an area on or over to the 
Canadian side of the Blue Water Bridge, to 
receive formal Masonic permission from the 
grand master of the Province of Ontario, the 
Honorable Garfield Parker, to pursue our 


program. 





Annual Mass of the Catholic Lawyers 
Guild of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following sermon by the Rev- 
erend William F. Cahill from the Albany 
diocese, delivered at the annual Mass I 
the Catholic Lawyers Guild of By <iyn 
held at St. Charles Borromeo ~urch on 
September 29, 1960. *“ure than 500 
members of the juciiiary, legal profes- 
sion, and c¢: “gy “ere in attendance at 
the historic a.witown Brooklyn church. 

[From the Tablet, Oct. 8, 1960] 
CounsELsS ATTORNEYs To TRAIN CONSCIENCES 

Local attorneys were counseied to train 
and employ their consciences well at the 
26th annual Red Mass of the Catholic 
Lawyers Guild of the Brooklyn Diocese at St. 
Charles Borromeo Church, September 29. 

LIKE BLOODED POINTER 

In his sermon, Rev. William F. Cahill, a 
priest of the Albany Diocese, told the con- 
gregation to treat conscience like a “blooded 
pointer or retriever, to use its natural skills 
and schooled restraints in pointing and re- 
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covering game—not any game, but the game 
we are hunting.” (Complete text appears be- 
low.) 

Father Cahill, former acting dean of St. 
John’s University School of Law, addressed 
approximately 500 members of the judiciary, 
varied legal fields and clergy at the his- 
toric downtown Brooklyn church. 

The Mass was celebrated by Bishop Mc- 
Entegart. He was assisted by Very Rev. Msgr. 
John J. Snyder, His Excellency’s secretary, 
and Rev. Francis J. Murphy, assistant pastor 
of St. Charles. 

Among the clergy present were Rt. Rev. 
Msgrs. Francis B. Donnelly, William F. Kelly, 
John J. Heneghan, J. Jerome Reddy, and 
Very Rev. Msgr. Matthew E. Hickey. Very 
Rey. John A. Flynn, president of St. John’s 
University, and Very Rev. Brother Urban, 
O.SF., president of St. Francis College, also 
were in attendance. 

The guild is headed by Edward L. P. O’Con- 
nor and the moderator is Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William T. Dillon, pastor of St. Theresa’s 
Church, Brooklyn. Monsignor Dillon has 
guided the guild since its founding in 1934. 


FATHER CAHILL’S SERMON 


Father Cahill began his sermon by quoting 
chapter 18, verse 18 of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Hebrews: “Pray for us. For we are con- 
fident that we have a good conscience, de- 
siring to live uprightly in all things.” 

“This passage,” he said, “is one of- several 
in the writings of St. Paul which refer to 
his conscience. To have a good conscience 
and to keep it, seem to have been two of 
Paul’s principal concerns. 

“They afe, of course, serious preoccupa- 
tions of every man who realizes his need 
and destiny to live a truly human life under 
the plan of God. There is probably no man 
here this morning who would care to make 
his own the very words of the Apostle, be- 
cause none of us has proved his conscience 
by so much prayer, good works, and suffering 
as Paul did in the 20 years which preceded 
the day on which he wrote the words quoted. 

“And yet it seems not inappropriate to 
talk to lawyers about conscience, and to take 
for the text these words of St. Paul. I think 
you will agree that there is much truth in 
the statement that there are ‘abundant’ 
gentlemen of the long robe, (who are) 
haunted, even if they (are) not inspired and 
pervaded, by the spirit of righteousness. 


GENERALIZATION PROFITLESS 


“We would’ find here little profit in a gen- 
eralized discussion of conscience or of right- 
eousness,” Father Cahill said. “On the other 
hand, there are occasions better adapted than 
the present one to the resolution of detailed 
problems of conscience. Therefore, I shall 
speak only of the central concept of con- 
science, attempting to describe briefly what 
conscience is. To justify this limitation, or 
at least to explain it, I ask your leave to re- 
cali a story set down in Selden’s ‘Table 
Talk.’ 

“There was an amateur collector of antiq- 
uities who expected his wife to share his 
pride in each new acquisition. One day he 
showed her an object which he declared was 
a shoe, worn either by Moses or Noah, The 
great problem, he explained was just which 
of these great men had worn it. 

“The object was very different in shape 
and design from any shoe the collector had 
seen, and he was musing on his plan to make 
researches in order to ascertain which of the 
great men had worn it. His lady looked 
closely at the object of his pride and puzzle- 
ment, and gently interrupted his specula- 
tions. ‘My dear, are you quite sure it is a 
shoe?’ 

“Selden suggests that before inquiring 
after a thing’s connections and implications, 
one should first be sure that the thing itself 
is so. On other occasions, when each of us 
may find himself thrust into generalized dis- 
cussions of conscience, or driven to answer 
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for himself a problem of conscience, these 
few refiections on the nature of conscience 
may serve his need. 


EXPERIENCE USED 


“Common experience seems a good instru- 
ment for exploring the content of our con- 
cept of conscience. When a man speaks of 
his conscience, he often says that it testifies 
for or against him, that it moves him or 
binds him, or that it excuses or accuses him. 

“I suggest that there is hardly any ex- 
perience to which we apply the term con- 
science that is not included in the descrip- 
tive force of one or other of these common 
expressions, 

“A man says his conscience testifies when 
his mind recognizes that he did or did not 
do certain acts. Here, conscience is a wit- 
ness, giving evidence that these facts have 
occurred or have not occurred in the experi- 
ence of this man’s mind. 

“One says that conscience moves him or 
binds him when his mind considers an act 
in prospect comparing it with an obligatory 
standard of conduct, and decides that he 
should do this act or forbear it. Here, con- 
science is a counsellor. 

“Then, conscience is said to excuse or ac- 
cuse one, when his mind examines what he 
has done or is doing, and finds that those 
acts are done rightfully or wrongfully. In 
this function, conscience is a judge, or a jury, 
finding guilt or virtue in the acts appraised. 

“Finally, our idiom bunches together all 
three acts of conscience, The term con- 
science is used to describe the habit of judg- 
ing one’s own actions. When we find a man 
is alert and able in recognizing his own acts 
and in assaying the right and wrong of his 
conduct, we say he has a conscience. Of one 
whom we find slow and inept in facing and 
assessing these matters, we say that he has 
little or no conscience. 


SAME AS INTELLIGENCE 


“By marshalling these commonplaces of 
experience and speech, I wish to make one 
point most emphatically. The same intelli- 
gence we use in the other affairs of life func- 
tions under the name of conscience to recog- 
nize and judge our conduct morally. 

“The same intelligence which, upon in- 
stantaneous reflection, recognizes that it was 
I who slammed the house door when I left 
home this morning, recognizes also that I 
slammed it to express my disapproval of an 
exhortation given me as I stepped over the 
threshold. 

“The same intelligence which judges that 
a broken shoelace is not long enough to serve 
recognizes also that a statement I am pre- 
paring will be, when delivered, less frank 
than, in the circumstances, it should be. 

“Again, the same intelligence which per- 
ceives that a case has been won by a certain 
line of argument, judges that the argument 
was developed fairly and honestly from its 
premises. 

“There is but one mind in any man. He 
does not have one mind for such things as 
house doors, another for threshold exhorters, 
another for legal business, and still another 
for moral affairs. There is a moral quality 
in every conscious act of man, just as there 
is in his every act a physical and a psycho- 
logical quality. 

“The same intelligence which estimates 
what force is necessary to produce a certain 
volume of sound in closing a door, esti- 
mates the effect of that sound in the mind 
of the speaker inside, and estimates the 
moral quality of the act of thus closing the 
door in those circumstances. 

“So, also, one’s estimate of how a state- 
ment jibes with the law is made by the same 
mind which estimates the moral quality of 
the act of communicating that statement.” 


STANDARDS HAVE UNITY 


“What is different in our process of judg- 
ing these and other various aspects of our 
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acts is not the judging intellect itself, but 
the standards by which the intellect judges 
different qualities of a single act. Yet the 
standards too have a unity. 

“Each standard is developed from a per- 
ception of reality. Wood and metal being 
what they are, a door closed with a certain 
force will make noise. 

“Human communication being what it is, 
a door slammed after the admonitory re- 
mark to the man whose hand is on the 
doorknob signifies disapproval of that re- 
mark. 

“Human nature and the relations arising 
out of it being what they are, this method 
of conveying disapproval of a remark may 
be unkind or even unjust to the person who 
spoke it, or it may be unworthy of the per- 
son who used the door to express himself. 

“The standards by which the intellect 
assesses the physical, psychological or moral 
impact of an act are, in their basis, the 
mind’s understanding formulation of what 
the realities of God's world demand of 
human conduct. We live, we learn, and we 
act, in one world, planned and created and 
redeemed by one God. 

“In God's plan, every aspect of the world is 
coordinated with every other, and the coordi- 
nate whole is directed to God who is the final 
objective of everything He has created. 


UNIQUE POSITION 


“As men, our place in God's world is 
unique. Like all of God’s creatures, we act 
in God's world and under God’s plan, but our 
intelligence gives us a freedom of action 
which distinguishes us from lower creatures 
and makes us like unto God—it is in respect 
of intellect and freedom, precisely, that man 
is called the image of God. 

“Using our intelligence, we can understand 
God’s pian as it affects eur conduct. Apply- 
ing that understanding in conscience and in 
the other acts of practical intellect, we can 
direct our conduct to accomplish God’s plan 
in our regard. 

“Following that direction, we fulfill God's 
plan in freedom, for in the areas where in- 
telligence guides our actions, we have power 
to act by choice and to shape our actions. It 
is here that we are freed of the compulsive 
chemical, physical, and instinctual forces 
which are the only springs of action in crea- 
tures less than human. But no freedom is 
reckless, for action is truly free only so long 
as it is guided by an intelligence that reflects 
accurately the realities of God and God's 
creation. 

“Those realities alone can give foundation 
of the purposes our minds set for our living 
and acting, and no means we choose to 
achieve our purposes can succeed unless they 
be formed from the same realities. 


“Now, if Selden’s antiquarian ever suc- 
ceeded in confirming his assumption that the 
acquisition he valued was indeed a shoe, I 
am sure that he quickly recovered from the 
smart he suffered from his lady’s tongue, and 
set about tracing the shoe to its primal 
owner. 

“If conscience is intelligence, then the ef- 
fectiveness of conscience can be improved by 
all the means which improve the exercise of 
intelligence. Conscience is not a physical 
phenomenon, like a sneeze, nor an emotional 
one, like a burst of ill temper, of which we 
know only that they will occur, not when, 
nor where, nor to what effect. 

REASONED ACT 


“Conscience is a reasoned act, like the act 
of counseling a client or the act of voting 
in a jury. We can decide whether con- 
science will give us advice or judgment, and 
we can have from conscience good or bad ad- 
vice, true or perverse judgment, according 
as we do or do not allow conscience to con- 
sider the facts, and according as we permit 
conscience to understand the criteria of 
judgment and to apply them with discern- 
ment. 
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“In respect of conscience, each of us has 
an opportunity we might sometimes wish 
to have in respect of jurors, judges and wit- 
nesses. We can train the powers of our 
consciences to recognize our acts and to 
evaluate them. Indeed, we cannot avoid 
training our consciences. If we treat con- 
science like a mongrel whose only practiced 
skill is to recover any stick or stone his 
master throws, until he exercises his fawn- 
ing foolishness by recovering any object 
thrown or dropped by a passerby, we shall 
have trained conscience. It will be trained 
to give us emotional flattery and physical 
ease, though, yet often enough, it will an- 
noy us and shame us. 

“If we. treat conscience like a blooded 
pointer or retriever, to use its natural skills 
and schooled restraints in pointing and re- 
covering game—not any game, but the game 
we are hunting—we shall have a well-trained 
conscience. With such a conscience a man 
has the comfort of good intelligence, well 
employed—he has a vision of truth, not dimly 
and from afar, but clearly and within him- 
self. 

DON’T WORK ALONE 


“In our efforts to train and employ our 
consciences well, we should not work as if 
we worked alone. It is God’s truth we seek 
to find through conscience, and God is gen- 
erous to help those who, imploring His as- 
sistance, try to use well the powers he has 
given them. 


“We may note that St. Paul, before he 
rejoiced in-his good conscience, asked for 
prayers. ‘Pray for us. For we are confident 
that we have a good conscience, desiring to 
live uprightly in all things.’ ” 
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Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include a discerning arti- 
cle on an important subject concerning 
our national interest and our country’s 
preservation, written by Hon. Thomas 
E. Murray, former member of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, Inc. 

Dr. Murray is one of the best versed 
and qualified persons in the United 
States to discuss the vastly important 
subject matter mentioned in his article. 


In his concluding paragraph, Dr. Mur- 
ray pointedly said: 

The President who must bear the responsi- 
bility for permitting his own proposal being 
set aside, would perform a most constructive 
service if, before leaving office, he was to 
reinstate his April 13, 1959, proposal as the 
basis for the Geneva negotiations when they 
resume on February 7, 1961. 

Two Serious GENEVA ERRORS 


On December 10 Secretary of Defense 
Gates, in a speech in Philadelphia said “‘the 
United States is the greatest power on 
earth.” This has a familiar ring. Many oth- 
er prominent public figures have made simi- 
lar observations in the last few years. The 
encouragement that such statements give, 
however, are more than offset by the danger 
that they may well lull us into a state of 
complacency. 
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I have no intention, at this time, to ques- 
tion how the Secretary arrives at his con- 
clusion. I am much more interested to know 
how long he thinks the superior power of 
the United States will continue in the face 
of a nuclear test ban that dates back to 
October 1958. 

When the Geneva Nuclear Test Conference 
reconvenes on February 7, 1961, over 27 
months will have elapsed since U.S. progress 
in nuclear weapons came to a complete 
standstill. The next meeting will be session 
No. 276. By thus drawing out the meetings 
endlessly the Soviets continue to keep our 
technology frozen while they develop and 
expand their capacity to stockpile new fan- 
tastic weapons. These revolutionary weap- 
ons will be capable of making obsolete our 
present nuclear arsenal. 

The American public is constantly asking 
the imperative question how were we 
maneuvered into such an absurd and dan- 
gerous position and why don’t we have the 
commonsense to break out of the morato- 
rium straitjacket? A complete answer would 
be too long for the purpose of this article. 
However, one can get some substance of the 
answer by examining two major errors since 
the start, in 1958, of the test negotiations. 
The first was a fatal scientific error. The 
second was a refusal by the President to 
stand firm on his valid and constructive test 
proposal of April 13, 1959. 

First, a scientific advisory group, early in 
1958, assured the President that they had 
the competence to set up an adequate in- 
spection system capable of detecting nuclear 
underground explosions in the very low 
kiloton (1,000 tons) range. When this 
assurance was given, Presidential blessing 
for a meeting with the Soviets soon followed. 
Our scientific team went to Geneva with a 
definite formula for detecting underground 
tests in the low ranges. Objections, of 
course, were immediately raised but, after 
getting us to radically modify our formula, 
the Soviet scientists finally joined in a 
statement on the feasibility of a detection 
network. Getting this acknowledgment 
from the Soviets seemed to us to be such a 
triumph that no sooner had the scientific 
agreement been announced on August 21, 
1958, than the President issued his test 
moratorium order the next day—mistake 
No. 1, 

Two months after this announcement, a 
series of underground tests in the United 
States demonstrated that the scientists, 
perhaps from political motives, had been too 
optimistic in their scientific judgment. 
These tests unearthed a serious flaw in the 
formula agreed to on August 21,1958. With 
much embarrassment, our scientists were 
obliged to advise the President of their seri- 
ous and unwarranted scientific blunder. 

As one looks back on these meetings it is 
crystal clear that the Russians had know- 
ingly allowed our scientists to build up a 
false seismic detection case. I say this be- 
cause it is well recognized that the Soviet 
seismic scientists are much more knowledge- 
able in the phenomena of underground dis- 
turbances than we are. Considered opinion 
is that they lead us by some 10 years. Be 
that as it may, the trap we are now in was of 
our own making. 

Instead of immediately calling off the test 
moratorium, the President, under urging by 
the scientists and of course with a powerful 
assist from the State Department and the 
British Foreign Office, decided to pick up the 
broken scientific pieces and try to paste them 
together. It would take, however, more than 
&@ magnician to accomplish such a feat. 
When we publicly explained our mistake, 
with all humility, the Soviet response was 
typical. They refused to accept our new 
data. They denounced us for deception and 
accused us of trying to scuttle the nego- 
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tiations. We have been on the defensive 
ever since and in consequence have con- 
tinued to retreat in all other areas of nego- 
tiations. é 

A second major event took place on April 
13, 1959. On that day a real breath of fresh 
air came from the White House in the form 
of a letter from President Eisenhower to 
Premier Khrushchev, « It called attention tc 
the impasse at Geneva and suggested a clear- 
cut, workable plan, to resolve the differences. 
The letter proposed that a permanent ban 
be placed on ali atmospheric tests but that 
underground tests and those in outer space 
be continued until such time as the scien- 
tists could determine and agree upon an 
effective detection system. The proposal was 
capable of immediate implementation. At 
the time, it received whole-hearted support 
in most quarters. 

Within 10 days Mr. Khrushchev made a 
reply that must have startled and shocked 
the President as it did the general public. 
On April 23 he rudely told Mr. Eisenhower 
that he would have no part of the American 
proposal. Instead Khrushchev offered one, 
not of his own making but one invented by 
Prime Minister Macmillan. It seems that 
the Prime Minister, without prior US. 
knowledge, had, on a recent visit to Moscow, 
given Mr. Khrushchev the necessary ammu- 
nition. It was the dangerous idea that in- 
ternational inspection should be reduced to 
an annual quota. This quota proposal 
stemmed from fear—a fear that the Russians 
might walk out of the negotiations. Mr. 
Khrushchev has interpreted Mr. Macmil- 
lan’s suggestion as calling for but two or 
three inspections per year on Soviet territory. 
It stands, today, as the cornerstone of our 
Geneva negotiations. Unless we have the 
courage to dynamite it from its foundations 
it will plague and defeat all efforts, in the 
future, to make a sound scientific inspection 
system work. 

From these two major instances several 
conclusions must be drawn. The first is that 
if the President had not originally been mis- 
led by the scientists he would not have sent 
them to Geneva and therefore would not 
have issued his test moratorium order. Sec- 
ond, the President, if he had consulted only 
his long military experience, would have 
promptly lifted the ban once the scientific 
error was unearthed. And third, if he had 
not been influenced by overriding political 
considerations the President would have in- 
sisted that his April 13, 1959, proposal become 
an integral part of the test negotiations. Un- 
doubtedly pressure was brought to bear on 
him by our State Department in concert with 
Prime Minister Macmillan. It is lamentable 
that he yielded to the pressure because the 
April proposal was and is the only proposal 
that is scientifically sound. It should be 
adopted today if we are'to restore and pre- 
serve any semblance of a serious regard for 
national defense. 


The problem today is to get out of the trap 
into which we were led by the two major 
errors that I have described. If we do not 
immediately escape we shall not maintain 
our position as the greatest power on earth. 

One basis for immediate action could be 
the ultimatum issued by the State Depart- 
ment on August 23, 1959, in a memorandum 
entitled “Background on Geneva Negotia- 
tions for the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests.” It stated that if the So- 
viet Union continues to display a reluctance 
to negotiate the essential matter of a realistic 
basis for an international inspeetion system 
“then the United States in an effort to con- 
solidate the progress made thus far will be 
forced to urge renewed consideration of the 
atmospheric ban as outlined by President 
Eisenhower in his letter of April 13 to Chair- 
man Khrushchev.” 

The President, who must bear the responsi- 
bility for permitting his own proposal being 
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put aside, would perform a most constructive 


. service if, before leaving office, he was to re- 


instate his April 13, 1959, proposal as the 
basis for the Geneva negotiations when they 
resume on February 7, 1961. 





Congress Should Act To Implement 
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Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the 87th Congress, I in- 
troduced numerous bills to implement 
the domestic program recently rein- 
dorsed by President-elect Kennedy. 

After the frustrations and disappoint- 
ments suffered in the 86th Congress, the 
sabotaging of vitally needed legislation, 
and the ever-present threat of a presi- 
dential veto, I look forward to serving 
and working in the 87th Congress, with 
the bold, strong leadership we are cer- 
tain to have under our Democratic Presi- 
dent. I predict that the 87th Congress 
will establish an enviable record of hard 
work and constructive, beneficial legis- 
tion enacted. 

Legislation providing for medical care 
benefits for the aged under social se- 
curity, Federal aid to education, school 
construction and increase in teachers’ 
salaries, aid to economically depressed 
areas, housing—including construction 
of additional public housing units—in- 
crease in the minimum wage to at least 
$1.25, is of prime importance, and I have 
introduced bills covering these benefits, 
which are long overdue our people. 


My bill providing for medical care for 
the aged under the social security pro- 
gram is comprehensive and liberal. Liv- 
ing costs are at an all-time high; in- 
creased rents and cost of necessities im- 
pose real hardship upon those existing 
on their small social security benefits and 
they cannot afford necessary medical 
care. Their plight must be recognized 
and relief must be given them without 
further delay. 

The civil rights bill which was passed 
last year accomplishes very little in the 
light of the great evils of discrimination 
which exist, and which are a blot upon 
our honor as a democratic nation. I 
have reintroduced my bills which would 
eliminate discrimination because of race, 
color, creed, or national origin, and shall 
continue to strive for passage of strong, 
effective, civil rights legislation. 

There are millions of underpaid work- 
ers in our country today who are merely 
existing under substandard conditions. 
Those in the low-wage brackets cannot 
meet their family obligations in the face 
of high-spiraling living costs, high taxes, 
increased medical costs. I shall push 
a of my minimum wage increase 

ill. 

I have also introduced bills providing 
for revision of our immigration laws, tax 
relief, to remove the limitation upon the 
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amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act, to 
assist our youth and help control juvenile 
delinquency, to assist our veterans, to 
assist our government employees, as well 
as other bills necessary to the well-being 


_of our people. 


I believe that the prospects of great 
progress nationally and internationally, 
and in the interest of peace, under the 
Democratic administration ahead, have 
given our people new hope and courage. 

I, for one, as a Member of the 87th 
Congress, pledge my untiring and best 
efforts in behalf of our people. I urge 
that the Congress take swift, favorable 
action on our new President’s recom- 
mendations and on all legislation pro- 
viding necessary assistance to those who 
must rely upon us for help. 





The Farm Problem 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. . Mr. Speaker, because 
the farm problem is one which concerns 
us all and because this 87th Congress 
will be seeking solutions for it, I feel it 
is imperative that each of us become as 
familiar as possible with the many 
ramifications the problem presents. For 
this reason, under unanimous consent, 
I include in the Appendix of the REecorp 
an excellent series of articles entitled 
“The Farm Problem,” which recently 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun and 
written by that paper’s very brilliant 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Rodney 
Crowther. There follows the first two 
articles of the series: . 

THE FarM PROBLEM—CrOPS, COMPLAINTS ARE 
STILL GROWING 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 12.—Production 
on the Nation's 4,700,000 farms during 1960 
is expected to set a record—29 percent above 
the 1947-49 level. 

But despite this apparent great prosperity, 
many of the Nation’s farmers are discon- 
tented. 

Their net level of income has been de- 
clining steadily for a half dozen years, even 
in the face of higher and higher outpouring 
of Government price supports. 

And Uncle Sam has, as a consequence of 
his programs of aid to agriculture, the great- 
est accumulation of agricultural products 
in storage any nation has ever possessed. 

NOTHING EFFECTIVE DONE 

The result of all this is that the taxpayers 
are discontented, too, and are crying for 
relief from a constantly rising burden of 
Federal aid to agriculture. 

But for 2 years nothing effective has been 
done by Congress to solve the farm problem. 

Congress, on the one side, and President 
Eisenhower and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, on the other, have been 
at bitter odds over what ought to be done. 

Even Members of Congress have been at 
odds among themselves and in frequent, 
bitter controversy about agricultural prob- 
lems. 
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What basically is wrong is that the farm 
problem is not one single problem, but a 
constellation of problems, which are not 
susceptible to a common solution. 

There are problems of small farmers and 
problems of big farmers. There are prob- 
lems of the wheat farmers and problems of 
the cotton farmers. There are problems of 
the chicken farmers of New Jersey and prob- 
lems of the tobacco farmers of Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

And it must be added, in complete candor, 
there are hundreds of thousands of farmers 
who are quite prosperous and quite content. 

FOUR CLASSIFICATIONS 


The flock of farm problems can be boiled 
down to these four convenient classifications: 

1. What to do about the towering surpluses 
of farm commodities now in Government 
storage and how to readjust the price sup- 
port programs to avoid surpluses piling up 
in the future? 

2. What to do about the price-cost squeeze 
under which farmers find their costs of oper- 
ation rising faster than their income? 

3. What to do about the 1,500,000 low- 
income farmers who find it difficult to eke 
out a satisfactory living? 

4. What to do about the problems of farm 
labor, particularly migratory workers, whose 
incomes and living conditions are generally 
regarded as far from satisfactory. 

The surplus problem is the most immedi- 
ately urgent. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration now has $7,544,427,175 of commodities 
in storage and $1,571,346315 in loans to 
farmers on their crops. These loans may, 
too, become surpluses. Meanwhile, storage 
costs, costs of administration, and subsidies 
on exports keep piling up, and up, and up. 

COSTS CREEP UP 


The farmers operating problem is one of 
the troublesome matters for costs seem to 
creep up despite Government aids, and farm- 
ers, to protect themselves, keep producing 
more and more to offset shrinking income. 

The low-income farm problem is not, fun- 
damentally, a farm problem for a majority 
of those people. It is a social problem, a 
rural relief problem, and a problem of voca- 
tional and technical education. 

The migratory worker problem is one of 
increasing importance drawing attention 
from the President, the Secretary of Labor, 
and congressional committees. 

The mountainous surpluses on hand con- 
stitute a major obstacle to a speedy and sat- 
isfactory solution of the price support prob- 
lem. Members of both the House and Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committees say the mere ex- 
istence of these surpluses “makes it difficult 
to write a satisfactory farm bill before the 
surpluses are taken care of.” 

Three major crops—wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton—make up four-fifths of all products un- 
der loan or owned outright and held in stor- 
age. 

On December 5, the Department of Agri- 
culture re that as of October 31 it had 
1,154,121,443 bushels of wheat in storage at 
a cost’ of $2,578 a bushel for an estimated 
total cost of $2,982,571,742. 

It had loans outstanding on wheat on Oc- 
tober 31 for 391,028,588 bushels totaling 
$698,579,848. 

The Department said that farmers had put 
355,844,821 bushels on loans from the big 
crop year 1960 through October 31. 

As of October 31, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation also had on hand 1,428,419,811 
bushels of corn with a listed cost value of 
$2,389,536,041. In addition, it had on loan 
279,825,242 bushels valued at $314,615,511. 


TOBACCO ON LOAN BASIS 


Other of the six basic crops on hand Octo- 
ber 31 were: upland cotton, of which it had 
5,508,560 bales valued at $952,981,000; rice, 
3,858,000 hundredweight valued at cost of 
$26,657,000; peanuts, 88,476,000 pounds 
(shelled) at a cost of $14,708,000. 
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For tobacco, which is handled solely on a 
loan basis, the Government had total loans 
of $394,707,000 on 631,956,000 pounds on 
November 4. 

Under laws passed by Congress, the CCC 
must not only support prices on 6 basic 
crops—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts but on 10 others of which the larg- 
est is grain sorghum. The November 4 in- 
vestment in grain sorghum was $833,551,000 
for 311,841,000 hundredweight at %2.673 a 
hundredweight. 

The other crops on which the law re- 
quires mandatory supports are butterfat, 
manufacturing milk, wool, mohair, extracted 
honey, tung nuts, barely, oats, and rye. 

The inventory included, for example, $81,- 
428,000 of barley; $60,618,000 of butter; $50,- 
167,000 of dried milk; $21,287,000 of soybeans; 
and $15 million of oats. It had $6,623,000 
tied up in cheese, dry edible beans, flaxseed, 
tung oil and turpentine and rye. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


The 1960 wheat crop at 1,368,233,000 
bushels was 21 percent larger than the 1959 
crop, but below the 1958 total of $1,500 
million. 

What to do with thes? vast accumulations 
is a problem still unsolved. 

Portions of the suppiies are constantly 
moving out of storage for export, and for 
other purposes, but the outflow for some 
years has been notably smaller than the in- 
flow. 

But for the first 3 months of this fiscal 
year, the outflow was. larger—$498,331,839 
against $481,926,133 addea to stocks. 

On transactions for the first 3 months of 
its fiscal year, the outflow was larger—$498,- 
331,839 against $481,926,122 added to stocks. 

On transactions for the first 3 months of 
this fiscal year, realized net losses from price- 
support operations were $124,658,137, com- 
pared with $159,870,723 for the same period 
last year. 

For all of fiscal year 1960 ended last June 
80, the Government realized a net loss on 
price-support operations of $795,469,117—the 
difference between its loans and investments 
and its recovery on sales. Its realized losses 
for fiscal 1959 were $1,207 million. 

These are the true measure of the ulti- 
mate cost to the taxpayers, not the amount of 
lending the Commodity Credit Corporation 
does in a year. In short, everything which 
goes into surplus is not lost. 

Part of the loss derives from the fact that 
on every bushel of wheat going into export 
today, the Government is paying a subsidy of 
60 cents a bushel. 

Another part of the loss derives from the 
fact that it must pay heavy storage costs on 
the commodities it owns. 

Storage costs along with haulage during 
the past year ran in excess of $1,500,000 a 
day. Just to store peanuts cost $6,000 a day. 
The daily wheat bill came to $579,000. Grain 
sorghum storage costs were $262,000 a day. 
Soybeans cost $23,000 a day, and milk and 
butterfat $65,000. The storage bill on cotton 
ran $76,000 a day. 

For the last fiscal year the entire storage 
and haulage cost of price-supported commod- 
ities was $671 million. 

By what means to cut down on this con- 
tinuing accumulation of basic and nonbasic 
crops under mandatory supports and to put 
an end to the high costs of storage and sub- 
sidized exports confronts the incoming Ken- 
nedy administration with its toughest do- 
mestic problem. 

THE FARM PROBLEM—TECHNOLOGY, WEATHER 
HELP CREATE SURPLUS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

‘WASHINGTON, December 13.—What caused 
the Nation to get into a farm mess costing 
it billions of dollars a year? 


Was it Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, whom the Democrats blame? Was 
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it Congress, which for 2 years has been in a 
bitter row with President Eisenhower over 
farm policy? 

Or are the farmers themselves to blame? 

Of the tendency in some quarters—espe- 
cially among urban consumers and urban 
politicians—to blame the farmer for agri- 
cultural surpluses and the big agricultural 
budget, running about $6 billion a year, Sec- 
retary Benson has this to say: 

“BENEFIT ALL SEGMENTS” 


“With all the forcefulness at my command 
I say that this is false and unfair. As regards 
surpluses our farmers have simply done as 
their Government has persistently urged. 
They have responded to the governmental 
incentives of high mandatory price supports 
and too weak controls, just as all other citi- 
zens do and would do. 

“Moreover, as farmers well know, a sub- 
stantial part of the expenditures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture benefit all segments 
of the population and are used effectively in 
international relations.” 

Where then lies the blame for the burgeon- 
ing far surpluses which have sent Govern- 
ment investments close to $9 billion? 

To find out what really is wrong it is neces- 
sary to examine Government policies and 
programs down through the years. 

The story of the Government’s interven- 
tion in agricultural affairs began way back 
in the days of Presidents Harding and 
Hoover. 

But the immediate difficulties which have 
produced a flock of woes for us today stem 
from the technological revolution in agricul- 
ture which has occurred since World War II 
and the almost complete failure of Congress 
to adjust farm legislation to that revolution. 

In a period of 20 years, the production of 
farm crops has risen 50 percent, waile at 
the same time there has been a decline of 50 
percent in man hours worked on the farm. 

In half that period of time—since 1950— 
the population has risen 20 percent to 180 
million people. 

FEWER FARMS 

The amount of land under cultivation in 
the Nation has at the same time declined 5 
percent. And the number of farms under 
cultivation has declined .20 percent since 
1950. 

What, then, accounts for the phenomenal 
increase in production which provides the 
needs of an expanded population, supplies 
one-sixth of the world agricultural exports 
and fills the cribs and granaries and storage 
warehouses of the Nation to overflowing with 
farm products? 

The answer: The technological revolution. 
Beter land management, more and better ma- 
chinery, improved fertilizers, better seed 
strains, antibiotics for cattle, hogs, and 
chickens, pesticides for many purposes. 

As a consequence, productivity on farms 
as a whole has been growing more than twice 
as fast as the productivity of worsers in 
industry. 

Since 1950, the increase of output per man- 
hour in agriculture has averaged 5 percent 
ayear. In industry, the gain has been only a 
shade over 2 percent. 

The technological revolution began with 
the introduction of mechanical and electrical 
power on the farms in the late 1920's. 

Tractors and trucks began slowly to shove 
horses and mules off the farm. In 1910, 
there were $2,700 million worth of horses and 
mules on the farm and $1,300 million worth 
of machines. 

In 1940 horses and mules were down to 
$1,300 million and machinery and equipment 
had risen to $3,100 million. 

By 1959 horses and mules had all but van- 
ished. There were $3,400 million worth of 
tractors alone; $8,200 million of other power 
and mechanical machinery. And in addi- 
tion there were $5 billion worth of trucks 
and automobiles on farms. 
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‘There are planting machines, cultivating 
machines, and harvesting machines. 

Such has been the multiplication of ma- 
chines and power in farm operation that a 
man who left farming in the horse-and-mule 
days and returned today would have to learn 
all over again how to farm. 


VARIETY OF MACHINES 


He would have to learn the operations of 
such machines as potato planters and har- 
vesters, cornpickers and picker-shellers, 
pick-up balers and field forage harvesters, 
16-inch moldboard bottoms for plowing and 
subsoil chisels, strip tillers, shovel drills, and 
in the barns so many automatic operations 
his head would swim. In the Cotton Belt, 
there are cottonpickers. 

Today there are four times as many corn- 
pickers on farms as there were in 1945. 
There are more than 14 times as many forage 
harvesters and more than 15 times as many 
pickup balers. 

For every 100 tractors there were on farms 
in 1945 there are now over 200. 

For every 100 cornpickers and shellers in 
1945 there are now 465. For every 100 pick- 
up balers in 1945 there are today—hold your 
hat—1,548. And for every 100 field forage 
harvesters there were on farms in 1945 there 
are today 1,425. 

MORE FERTILIZER 

Next to more and better machinery, the 
biggest production booster has been ferti- 
lizer. Three times as much potash is being 
put on farms now as in 1945, and more than 
four times as much nitrogen. 

Just to list the mutliplicity of new farm 
machines put into use since World War II 
would take all of this newspaper column and 
then some. 

The result of this mechanical-power revo- 
lution has been that just since 1950 the vol- 
ume of farm output has risen more than 25 
percent. 

Farm output throughout the 1950’s rose 
faster than the population—27 percent as 
against 19 percent. 

Crop yields per harvested acre have soared 
even within the last 4 years. 

For example, tthe corn yield in the 1954-56 
period was 41.5 bushels per acre; in 1960, 50.9 
bushels. 

Wheat yield in 1954-56 averaged 19.4 bush- 
els to the acre; in the current year, 24.8 
bushels. 

Sorghum grains in 1954-56 yielded 20.4 
bushels per acre; in 1960, 39.4 bushels. 

Cotton, which in 1954-56 ylelded 389 
pounds to the acre, on a national average, 
last year yielded 462 pounds, and this year 
450. 

A few days ago the Government announced 
that with the same sort of weather in 1961 as 
in 1960 the farm output will continue to rise 
in the coming year. 

In summary, the first major reason’ the 
Nation faces a farm surplus problem is that 
a combination of a technological revolution 
with a long run of highly favorable weather 
have together made crop yields for the first 
time in our history increase much more 
rapidly than the population and the demand 
for food. 





Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a saddened heart that we pay tribute to 
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@ lovely and gracious lady who died on 
September 10, 1960, in Massachusetts. 

Representative Eprra Nourse RoGERS 
was elected to the House in 1925 to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of her 
husband, Representative John Jacob 
Rogers who had served the Fifth District 
of Massachusetts for six terms. She was 
the first woman ever sent to Congress 
from New England, and the only woman 
to have served 35 years in the Congress. 

Mrs. Rocers served with the American 
Red Cross overseas in World War I, and 
since that time her greatest concern was 
the welfare of--our veterans. During 
World War II Mrs. RoGers was one of the 
prime movers in pressing for legislation 
which later become known as the GI bill 
of rights. She also introduced the meas- 
ure which set up the Women’s Army 
Corps during the period of World War 
It. At the time of her death, she was 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mitee on Veterans’ Affairs, and had pre- 
viously served as chairman of the com- 
mittee. She was the first woman to re- 
ceive the Distinguished Service Cross of 
the American Legion. 

Mrs. RocErs was an outstanding legis- 
lator, a loyal and dedicated friend, and 
@ generous and noble lady. May she now 
rest in peace. 





He Will Be Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I cem- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son as it appeared in the New Republic 
magazine, November 21, 1960, issue: 

HE WILL BE GREAT 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


The constant reader, if any, has not 
hitherto found in this space a single con- 
fident assertion that John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy is a great man, nor is it asserted here 
today. 

But he will be. 

Rabbits, complained the Little Boy when 
told of the narrow escape from Br’er Fox, 
can’t climb trees. “Honey,” Uncle Remus 
answered, “Br’er Rabbit he ‘bleeged to 
climb.” Kennedy is in a similar strait. To 
survive at all, he "bleeged to be great, and 
here is a flat prediction that he will survive. 

Tt is not a reckless guess. It is based on 
evidence that if not conclusive is certainly 
persuasive. Kennedy has courage. He has 
honor, He has intelligence. And he has 
the Presidency. It is enough. If a man 
starts with courage, honor and intelligence, 
the stresses and strains of the Presidency 
will make him equal to the task; and if the 
task is unusually great, the office will make 
him a great man. 

There is certainly no lack of evidence that 
Kennedy’s task is formidable. The eco- 
nomic boom is plainly sputtering out. Com- 
munism has crossed the Atlantic and now 
squats 90 miles off shore. Our position in 
the United Nations is precarious and de- 
teriorating. Worst of all, vast numbers of 
our own people, including many who voted 
for Kennedy, have no more idea of what is 
the real situation than Don Quixote had 
when he tilted against the windmills. 
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All these things spell trouble for the 
next President and the man who leads the 
country safely through the labyrinth cannot 
be less than a great man. 

In his favor are two circumstances, one 
general, the other affecting Kennedy alone. 
The former is the fact that the American peo- 
ple are slowly recovering from their pipe- 
dream of invincibility and invulnerability. 
This year not even Ike, the master tran- 


‘quilizer, could get them hopped up on that 


kind of political goofball. Therefore, when 
President Kennedy tells them the truth they 
will perhaps believe it, as they would not 
believe it coming from Stevenson in 1956, 
and at that time probably would not have 
believed though one had risen from the 
dead to tell them. 

‘Historically, when Americans have once 
realized exactly what’s what, they have been 
willing to take action, and on most occa- 
sions it has been pretty sensible action. Mr. 
Kennedy will have a better chance of getting 
a reasonable program through Congress than 
has been offered since Eisenhower’s first 
year. 

President-elect Kennedy was probably 
helped more than he was hurt by the at- 
tacks of the genuine bigots. Nevertheless, 
he started with a serious handicap in the 
fact that many intelligent and relatively 
unprejudiced Americans were disturbed, not 
by Kennedy’s religion, but by the strictly 
political claims asserted by the Roman 
Curia. It is really amazing that he did not 
fall, like the Philistines, slain by the jaw- 
bones of two asses in Puerto Rico. 

But he survived even that calamity, and 
he did so because a great many of his fellow 
citizens stifled their doubts and voted for 
him on his personal assurance that those 
doubts do not apply to him. It was a compli- 
ment so high that its equal is rarely, if ever, 
to be found in our political history. The 
man who received it must be inspired and 
invigorated by it; after such a brilliant as- 
surance that the American people believe his 
word is good, Kennedy will redouble his ef- 
forts to make it good, as who wouldn’t? 


So the position of the incoming President | 


is far indeed from being altogether bad. 
There ‘was very little difference between the 
popular vote he received and that received 
by Mr. Nixon. But there is all the difference 
in the world between having won and having 
lost. Kennedy’s 10es are strong and fero- 
cious, but his weapons are excellent. The 
trust of the people is the best blade that 
comes to the hand of any President, and 
when its metal has been tempered in the 
heats and pressures of religious strife, it is 
a very Excaljbur. 


It will not be asserted here that Mr. Ken-. 


nedy today is perceptibly a bigger man than 
he was on the 7th of November, but he is 
entering the lists where in times past men 
have been made great not without dust and 
heat. The real measure of Kennedy will be 
his stature 2 years hence. He may not stand 
at all on that day, for the fight is going to be 
tremendous; but if he stands, the ground will 
be littered with dead dragons, arid this coun- 
try will be on the march again, under a 
leader again, and again happy in its resolu- 
tion to achieve, not merely survive. 





Red Mass of the Catholic Lawyers Guild 
of Rockville Centre, Long Island, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following sermon by 


.the Right Reverend William T. Dillon, 


pastor of St. Teresa’s Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at the fourth annual red Mass of 
the Catholic Lawyers Guild of Rockville 
Centre, Long Island, N.Y., held at St. 
Agnes Cathedral on September 22, 1960. 
A large number of judges, lawyers, and 
public officials of Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties were in attendance. 
The sermon follows: 
Gives COUNSEL TO Lonc.IsLAND LAWwYERS— 
MONSIGNOR DILLON WARNS OF PRESENT Day 
PITFALLS 


Fishop Walter P. Kellenberg was celebrant 
at the fourth annual red mass of the Cath- 
olic Lawyers Guild of the Rockville Centre 
diocese at St. Agnes Cathedral on September 
22, at 11 a.m. 

Guild president Albert A. Oppido led a 
large representation of judges, lawyers, and 
public officials of Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties to the mass. Many wore their robes and 
joined Bishop Kellenberg in the procession 
before the mass. 

The sermon, the text of which appears he- 
low, was delivered by Rt. Rev. William T. 
Dillon, pastor of St. Teresa’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, and moderator of the Catholic Lawyers 
Guild of the diocese of Brooklyn. 

Assisting His Excellency at Mass were Rev. 
Michael J. O'Farrell, archpriest; Rev. Harold 
F. Langley, deacon, and Rev. Robert L. 
Brown, subdeacon. All are assigned to the 
cathedral staff. Masters of ceremonies were 
Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Wiliams, cathedral 
administrator, and Rev. Andrew P. Connolly, 
also of the cathedral staff. 

Deacons of honor to Bishop Kellenberg 
were Rev. John J. Madden, moderator of 
the guild and assistant pastor of Our Holy 
Redeemer Church, Freeport, and Rev. Fran- 
cis B. Concannon, of the cathedral. ; 

The chairman of the commitee arranging 
the mass was Robert E. O'Farrell. 


TEXT OF SERMON 


Monsignor Dillon took as his text the 118th 
Psalm as follows: 


“May my cry reach out to You, O Lord 

According to Your promise lesson me 

And may my lips pour forth a hymn of 
praise 


~ Since You have taught me Your decrees 


And may Your hands be ready helping me 
For Your decrees, they are my choice 

I crave salvation at Your hands O Lord 
Your law is my delight 

O may I live and give You praise 

And may Your precepts be a help to me 

I wander like a straying sheep 

Come seek Your worshiper 

For Your commands I never will forget.” 


Monsignor Dillon spoke as follows: 

“I trust that I may presume that you 
have not come to listen to an accolade. This 
were to bemean and to insult you. To waste 
words is criminal, to waste hours is a felony, 
to waste thought is high treason. 

“In this era of uncertainty, in this epoch 
of confusion, it ill befits anyone to indulge 
in platitudes, to repeat ancient aphorisms, to 
barter time for arrant nonsense and so be- 
tray a questioning age. You have come in 
solemn protestation of your belief. You have 
come in dedication of your legal year be- 
ginning with this Michaelmas term. 

“You have come to pray. Our privilege 
to pray this hour with you. 

“No profession in the wide gamut of avoca- 
tions has given so much to the enrichment 
of culture and the emancipation of man as 
yours. When others faltered, when warriors 
failed, when even the brave bowed in subju- 
gation there was always a More to bear a 
Henry. 

“With your indulgence I should like to 
propound for you the vast burdens that con- 
front you this Autumn day of fierce decision. 
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I would consider your place in the great 
polity of law and thereafter your personal 
burden as members of this ‘bar’. 

“I have no desire to pillory the law or to 
heap undue obloquy upon its composite head. 
I don’t believe that we have been more de- 
serving of condemnation than our brethren 
except that we have always been acclaimed 
the watchmen of freedom on the bastions of 
man’s defense and we have slumbered while 
hatred gloried and evil triumphed. 

“Of course we can exculpate ourselves. 
Surely we can insist that philosophers, yes, 
and theologians (of a kind) and scientists 
and literateurs and artists and all the ugly 
horde had part in this weird revolution that 
has brought us to the bleak precipice of 
decimation at the whim of an egotistic 
schizoid. Does this help us or our children 
who must one day climb the Calvary that 
we have fashioned at least by neglect? 

“If the verdict is accurate it has been our 
function, our sacred obligation to stand at 
calculated (but not safe) distance and warn 
an involved populace blinded by ignorance 
or paralyzed by fear of the danger that 
awaited. 

HOW HAVE LAWYERS FUNCTIONED? 


“What we have done in fact in too large 
@ measure is to have used our high and holy 
office to become the propagandists even here 
in America for a philosophical dogma, a 
political congery, an economic masque and 
@ moral bankruptcy that has brought a civil- 
ization of promise to the edge of night and 
a world to disillusionment and horror. 

“How has the legist functioned in this ca- 
lamitous hour? What has he done to avert 
the oncoming surge? Fitfully a voice in this 
wasteland of defeatism—no more. 

“What could he have done? So many 
things to awaken consciences, to forbid by 
legislation, to outlaw by enactment, but 
above all to provide the vision that would 
lead a confused citizenry out of the morass 
that gathers in what could so easily become 
the evening of an era. 

“It is not what we have done so much as 
what is left undone—not that we have been 
wanting by malfeasance but by nonfeasance. 

“It is not possible in the limited purvue 
of such consideration as this to write a bill 
of particulars. What is more, in such an 
audience it would be an insult. I offer this 
only by way of survey not as arraignment 
and certainly not indictment. I ask only 
if we have not vacated our noblest potential. 
I do not say that anyone could pinpoint all 
the currents that have fashioned this mael- 
strom. Certainly you and I know some and 
certainly we must bow in confiteor and 
whisper humbly ‘mea culpa.’ 


“PROPOSES PLAN 


“The other reflection that I would pose for 
your ponderance is in reality the other side 
of the curve. It is not a facsimile but an 
identity. Viewed from one angle a curve is 
concave, from the other convex. So with 
this our second opportunity and more -pro- 
lific hope. Since this is a morning for soul 
survey may we face troubled awareness of 
our personal indigence professionally and 
find some ray for a world in shadow and 
new inspiration for our uncertain souls. 

“T am very conscious that what I have to 
say will sound naive—the vagaries of a too 
credulous cleric. I know how difficult is this 
plan I architect for you but I know that un- 
less somewhere, somehow we make beginning 
we must become at last the helpless pawns 
of a tide already at the flood. 

“I would like in deep seriousness to ask 
you what we as Catholics in this era con- 
tribute to the profession and to humanity— 


something that a world might recognize as . 


the fashioning of men of a great faith, a 
mighty morality, a penetrating idealism and 
& consuming spirituality. In other times we 
did and the history of the search for justice 
in the Common Law is our witness. That 
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history is the list of the names of the Great 
Chancellors of the Privy Seal who found a 
way out of the embalmed rigors of a feudal 
system (the protection of privilege and the 
sanctification of the status quo) and so 
brought equity to the wronged. May I 
parenthetically here voice the hope that 
some day in every Catholic law school legal 
history may yet become a required course for 
the degree. We lawyers are much too utili- 
tarian for our academic welfare. 

“Can you tell me why in the great litera- 
ture of modern pure jurisprudence there are 
so few Catholic names? Fitfully we give 
such an one but not in proportion to our 
numbers and certainly not in decent ratio, to 
the proud heritage that is ours. I am not 
arguing for a Catholic school of jurisprudence 
but I can conceive its worth. 

“I have not come to be decisive. There 
is enough of antipathy and hatred. What 
I am saying could be said in any conference 
of lawyers anywhere and have equal appli- 
cation to everyone. It so happens that you 
are my audience and should be better able 
to acquiesce unless you are so hard bitten, 
so vowed to a static past, so sold to a stand- 
ard of complaisance that you can’t or won't 
see the promise of a better day. 

“I know how you have been trained. I 
know the system and its objective but can’t 
you for these few hurrying moments pause 
long enough to query if that system is cor- 
rect. In other circumstances when I have 
raised this issue I have been told that you 
were trained to be advocates of law not minis- 
ters of justice. What then, of injustice? 
And this advocacy—Whose? 

“I tell you that if and when you, judge 
and attorneys; relinguish the high and holy 
dream of perpetuating truth here in a some- 
times pretty dark and benighted sphere— 
the Gétterdammerung is near. Let there be 
no misinterpretation. I have not and shall 
not say that you are lacking in probity or 
integrity. I have found you with negligible 
exceptions fit exemplars for a people’s fol- 
lowing. 

“What I am asking is something immeas- 
urably higher—a deep cognizance of the 
awesome potential that you carry and prize 
so lightly. I would remind you that men of 
other schools of thought within your pro- 
fession have written the most spectacular 
kind of laws, some via the legislative halls, 
equally as many by judicial interpretation. 
Some of that reasoning and practice we ap- 
plaud. Much of it we reprobate bus no one 
can take from those who were its artificers 
an iota of credit for zeal however misplaced 
and dedication however lethal in its product. 

ATTITUDE ON PERJURY 

“I dislike to belabor this theme but I 
known that you will be thinking that all this 
is purest theory. Is it? Is it lacking perti- 
nence?. Is it mere verbiage or has it not 
some reference, some disturbing application 
to you? : 

“When I raise the question as to the de- 
fense of criminals whom you know to be 
guilty I am told this is your bounden duty 
to protect that criminal against society. 


You are on a fair basis even morally here ~ 


but will you now answer, are you really such 
knights-errant who ride abroad redressing 
human wrongs? Let’s be honest with our- 
selves. 

“My real problem here has to do with 
suborning to perjury—and it can happen— 
with coaching witness with concealing evi- 
dence. Do you protect society? Do you 
really protect your client or do you build in 
him the surety that in another day and in 
future felonies he will know where to turn 
for succor? 

“IT am. not implying that you are acces- 
sories before or after the fact but does any 
one here believe that some of tort practice or 
that of domestic relations on the so-called 
upper reaches is desirable academically how- 
ever financially rewarding? 
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“Does it ever give you concern that you 
make use of practice and pleading or rules of 
evidence to defeat substantial justice? 
Surely it is legitimate but is it fair, is it 
moral? Is law the safeguard of humanity or 
is it a game of chess or chance to be played 
with human destiny as pieces and as pawns? 

“This you say is a dark picture for such a 
glorious first of autumn. Not really. If I 
had preached this sermon a quarter century 
ago I would not have dreamed to write such 
things but the world has turned so many 
times upon its axis since. I am not afra‘d 
because I still believe in a great Power that 
lives and rules but I have fear for a genera- 
tion incipient and yet a greater fear for 
another still unborn. It is for these I speak 
to you. 

“Believe me I have come with confidence 
not despair. I have come with affection and 
not condemnation. I have spoken what I 
would prefer to have kept locked in my 
secret heart. No one -likes the prophet of 
evil and I love empathy as much as you but 
I love men and God better than that. 

“For this I have spoken. I have talked so 
because I love your profession, because I am 
convinced that you carry after the grace of 
God the one sure remedy for lost and lonely 
exiles from paradise. 

“After thé men who taught me how to live 
in the seminary I shall always cherish. those 
who showed me the great pinnacles of the 
temples of justice and walked their aisles as 
grave presbyters who served the truth as they 
knew it. 

“Some of you here were my associates in 
another day. I welcomed that fraternity 
then. I would not foul it now. 

“I have said what I said because I believe 
in you, because I have a distant hope that 
in some far hour the echo of some sentiment 
of mine may find its lodgement in your 
memory. History is not written in great 
words but in simple syllables that bring 
comfort to a mother who rocks her baby or 
@ man who thought he was alone in a world 
of uncertainty and mirage. These are the 
things I thought as I wrote for you, the 
dreams I dreamed as I spoke to you. Thus 
do I dedicate a new term of a new year to an 
old truth and an eternal God. 

“That He may walk this year with you is 
my prayer today as it will be each day. This 
year I said no—all years while time shall be 
and then beyond. 

“And so I end as I began—‘May my cry 
reach out to you.’ a 





Town’s Own. St. Nick as Familiar to 
Sunset Kids as in Highland Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the true spirit of the Christmas season 
which all of us have just celebrated-is 
epitomized in many places throughout 
the world, but the real meaning of the 
Saviour’s birth is nowhere captured in 
a more fitting fashion than at Tulia, 
Tex., where a dedicated gentleman prac- 
tices the giving of self each year. The 
manner in which this is accomplished 
was the entire front page story in the 
December 22 edition of the Tulia 
Herald. The article was written by Mrs. 
Marjorie Lindsey Brewer, a teacher in 
the Tulia public schools, and a writer of 
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note. Mrs. Brewer was a 1959 recipient 
of the Valley Forge Classroom Teacher's 
Medal for exceptional service in the 
cause of responsible citizenship, patriot- 
ism, and a better understanding of the 
American way of life. A 1958 publica- 
tion, “Our American Heritage,” is her 
fine collection of poems to bring an in- 
creased appreciation of our Nation’s his- 
tory to children. She was also the poet 
laureate of Texas on July 9, i959. 

That all the Members my have the 
benefit of this splendid Christmas por- 
trayal, I insert herein Mrs. Brewer’s 


article: 

[From the Tulia (Tex.) Herald, Dec. 22, 1960] 

Town’s Own Srv. Nick AS FAMILIAR TO SUNSET 
Kips AS IN HIGHLAND PARK 


(By Marjorie Lindsey Brewer) 


At Christmastime, nobody is happier than 
Tulia’s much-sought-after Santa Claus. He 
sees the joy and gratitude in the eyes of 
many children and adults when he visits 
them to wish them a merry Christmag and 
bring gifts and words of cheer. Though he 
is extremely busy for many hours, and even 
days, in this doing for others, he feels amply 
repaid. 

“The grandest thing about Christmas is in 
making others happy,” says our — s 
greatly beloved Santa Claus. “Truly, it 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Seven years ago, Santa, who is busy in his 
practice of denistry during business hours, 
donned the magic suit which began the 
transformation, the making of a mere man 
into # lovable Santa Claus. He was first 
asked to act in this capacity at a Christmas 
tree atachurch. The nondescript suit which 
the church furnished simply did things for 
Santa. People said he was a “natural.” The 
news spread. Soon, his services were greatly 
in demand. 

The next thing Santa did was to prepare 
for his new role by purchasing, with the help 
of some friends who insisted upon sharing 
the. expense, a red plush suit trimmed with 
white plush fur and the necessary acces- 
sories. Nobody ever saw a more beautiful 
suit, simply because there is no such thing. 
The magic of that first garb he wore was 
nothing compared with what happened when 
Santa suited out in the new one. Santa 
came into his own. He was made. 


He began getting so many calls that a 
sympathetic neighbor took over as his sec- 
retary and started booking and managing his 
engagements for him. The woman’s husband 
became the driver—Santa’s red-nosed rein- 
deer as he dubs himself—of the car for carry- 
ing Santa, Mrs. Santa, and Mrs. Secretary 
to the homes and various places where Santa 
serves. Of course, Santa is the only one 
who goes into the homes. The others remain 
in the car in some unobtrusive place waiting 
for Santa’s return. 

Besides serving in many private homes, 
churches, end public gatherings by appoint- 
ment—with no remuneration whatever ex- 
cept in the joy he receives—Santa now goes 
each Christmas to colored town and to the 
labor camps at the gins which house Spanish 
workers and hands out treats and sometimes 
gifts to the children. At the labor camps, 
he has the children, many of whom are bare- 
footed and poorly attired, line up while he 
passes along the line distributing gifts. In 
colored town, he is so happily received that 
he is sometimes almost overwhelmed by the 
press of the crowd. 

In one instance, a colored man begged 
Santa to go with him to his home so his 
wife and children could see Santa. The man 
declared that this would be Christmas 
enough for his family just to see Santa. 
Santa complied with the request and dis- 


covered the needs of the family. One child 
asked for an army gun and insisted upon 
giving Santa his two pennies to buy it. 
Santa returned the next evening with gifts 
and toys, including the army gun, for the 
whole family. 

Santa likes nothing better than going out 
with gifts for the underprivileged and less 
fortunate people who actually need help. 
The school nurse and the city are very help- 
ful in furnishing the names of these people. 

It is also a great joy to Santa to visit the 
people in hospitals, the elderly, the shut-ins, 
those who have had tragedies, and people 
who might otherwise have no one to bring 
them cheer at Christmas time. To the 
elderly and others who may need such things, 
Santa is delighted to deliver celiophane 
wrapped plates of fruit and candy or baskets 
of food. 

“Just the idea of being remembered brings 
smiles and a glow of happiness into the eyes 
of these people,” Santa says. 

He even goes out into the country as far as 
15 or more miles to serve others. In one 
instance of this kind, the children of the 
home insisted upon accompanying Santa to 
the gate so they could see his sleigh. Santa 
explained that he had left his sleigh some 
distance up the road due to the absence of 
snow. In order not to reveal too much, Santa 
started off on foot. In the mixup, he missed 
his car and met some walking braceros who 
were workers on the farm. They had been 
in town celebrating Christmas. They had 
been let out of a friend’s truck to walk home. 
The braceros were terrified at seeing Santa. 
While trying to quiet their fears, Santa for- 
got himself and spoke in his natural voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Doctor! Oh, Mr. Doctor!” they 
cried as they recognized him and confessed 
that they had thought they had had too 
much to drink and were seeing things. 

Though Santa finds many sad things dur- 
ing his journeying, he prefers to remember 
the happy and amusing things. Once a boy 
who thought he was getting rather wise 
punched Santa in the stomach for the feel 
of sinking his fist into the pillow which was 
supposed to be used for stuffing. The boy 
was surprised and embarrassed to find he had 
hit something more solid than stuffing could 
be. A small girl, feeling wise, ran her hand 
up under Santa’s jacket to feel the pad- 
ding and was startled and embarrassed when 
she struck real flesh. 

At Santa’s first public appearance this year, 
@ small boy worked his way through the 
crowd to thrust a note into Santa’s hand and 
then ran. Santa put the note into his pocket 
to wait until he arrived home where he could 
put on his glasses—they can’t be worn with 
the suit. The note, which had no: name 
about it, said: 

‘Dear Santa, please brag me a bicycle.” 

Though Santa never solicits any help of 
any kind, much help is.given him. Each 
year, individuals, stores, organizations, and 
clubs give food, money, toys, clothing, and 
many useful things which Santa can hand 
out to the needy. Even home canned beans, 
peas, and other canned goods are donated to 
the cause. These things, along with Santa's 
own donations, make a nice supply. 

Those who know him best say that in spite 
of long hours, Santa is untiring, never com- 
plains, will dress in his suit at any time to 
oblige those who want to have their pictures 
taken with him. He considers the feelings 
and wishes of others before his own. One 
Christmastime, his grandchild was buried on 
the 238d of December. On Christmas Eve, he 
called his secretary to say that he was ready 
to go on his regular rounds. Though his 
Santa’s suit is a beauty, perhaps it hasn't 
been so magical, after all. 

H. M. Baggarly says, “Few men are as pub- 
lic spirited, civic minded, and as anxious to 
do good for others as is our own Santa Claus. 
During the depression and in the early days 
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of World War II, he often closed his office to 
serve local promotions and the community. 

Many, many people praise Santa for his 
goodness, his efficiency, and for the joy he 
brings into their homes at Christmastime. 

Mrs. Fred Richards says, “We can in no way 
adequately express our appreciation for the 
joy, fun, and good spirit Santa has added to 
our celebration of Christmas in our home 
each year.” 

Without some special investigation or in- 
formation on the matter, no one can prop- 
erly appreciate the efforts, the many hours 
that are spent, and the trouble it causes 
Santa to efficiently carry on his duties. With- 
out the help of those who are also public 
spirited and wish to make others happy, 
Santa would have even a harder time than he 
does. Acertain cleaning establishment keeps 
Santa’s suit freshly cleaned and without 
charge. A beauty parlor gives free service in 
ee curling, and setting Santa’s 

air. 

Speaking of hair, perhaps Santa’s experi- 
ence in dentistry carries over into his Yule- 
tide operations. Instead of being a baldy or 
having taggy hair, the gentleman is wearing 
his second set, 

The city of Tulia is setting a wonderful 
background for Santa’s activities this year. 
The chamber of commerce has ordered 15,000 
brown paper sacks and as many candles to 
make luminairas, according to a Spanish cus- 
tom practiced in Mexico, to light the way to 
the doors of the homes for the coming of the 
Christ child. 

Who is Tulia’s Santa Claus? He is none 
other than Dr. R. F. McCasland. Sh. Sh. 
Never, never, reveal his identity to anyone at 
all. By so doing, you could take the joy out 
of Christmas for many children and also 
break Santa’s heart. 





True to Hippocrates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
Newsweek magazine, November 28, 196¢ 
issue: 

TRUE TO HIPPOCRATES 

At first, doctors gave the victim little 
chance to survive. Struck down by a car on 
a New York street, he lay unconscious for 
days, suffering from a massive brain con- 
cussion. When he finally the crisis, 
physicians who examined him said one thing 
was certain: He would never hear properly 
again. The nerve of hearing in both ears 
had been severely injured. 

That was more than 20 years ago. 

With the help of hearing aids, the man was 
able to carry on his job. Then, last week, 
after a series of intricate operations at New 
York Hospital, vibration was restored to the 
network of tiny bones, called stapes, in his 
middle ear His hearing became almost 
normal. 

The operation made more than medical 
history. The patient was the U.A.R.’s 
Deputy Delegate to the U.N., Ambassador 
Rafik El-Asha, an Arab. The American 
otologist who performed the operation: Dr. 
Samuel Rosen, a Jew. 





1The medical term for the operation is 
stapes mobilization. 


1961 
Of Highest Priority 
EXTENSION a SEMARES 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the need 
for proinpt action on the part of the 
Congress to bring relief to the ever-in- 
creasing number of distressed areas 
throughout the Nation. 

My State of West Virginia stands at 
the head of the list of unemployed work- 
ers. The trend of the State’s economy 
is still downward and unemployment is 
increasing. Some areas in my district 
have an unemployment ratio of 34 per- 
cent of the labor force. More than 220,- 
000 of our citizens in the State are sub- 
sisting on allotments of surplus Govern- 
ment food and, in the midst of a severe 
winter, there is increasing hunger and 
want. 

I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial from yester- 
day’s Evening Star, under the caption 
“Of Highest Priority,” in which the editor 
urges immediate action on the part of 
the Congress to approving a workable 
legislative program that will bring re- 
lief to these stricken communities. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Jan. 3, 1961} 

Or HIGHEST PRIORITY 

The need for some sort of governmental 
assistance to areas that are suffering deep 
and prolonged economic distress is one that 
is above and beyond partisan politics. It is, 
on the whole, a two-part need—calling for 
something in the nature of emergency re- 
lief for many individuals and for longer 
term efforts to rehabilitate many areas. 
The special labor-management-governmental 
study group headed by Senator Dovctas, of 
Illinois, has recognized these essentials of 
the problem and its recommendations to 
President-elect Kennedy contain construc- 
tive and worthwhile proposals. Mr. Kennedy 
in turn, has promised the most important 
domestic priority to the matter, with the 
likelihood that congressional action in this 
field will be one of the first implementations 
of his campaign pledges. 

Perhaps the simplest of the Douglas com- 
mittee proposals, and one that presumably 
could be activated most promptly, is that of 
making additional surplus foodstuffs avail- 
able for distribution in centers where long 
unemployment has left families with little 
or no means of self-support. Many such 
commodities are available, and the cost of 
their distribution -would be insignificant in 
relation to the need. The committee also is 
on sound ground, while referring to unem- 
ployment insurance as a first line of defense 
against the hardships of joblessness, in pro- 
posing that there should be temporary Fed- 
eral supplementation of the insurance funds 
in certain States, with a later effort to work 
out a general improvement in this — 
of the social security system. 

As a long-term proposition, it is ident 
that a massive revitalization of certain areas 
is essential if they are to escape a permanent 
state of depression. West Virginia, with its 
overwhelming dependence upon the suffer- 
ing soft-coal industry, is a prime example 





but not the only one. As the Douglas com- 
mittee points out, the problem of attracting 
new industries or reviving existing ones in 
such regions will require the thoughtful co- 
operation of all levels of government, from 
local to Federal, as well as imaginative pri- 
vate initiative. 

Quite logically, no price tag has been 
placed on this overall attack on a problem 
of importance to the entire Nation. It is, in 
any case, a job that must be done and which 
should be tackled without hesitation. On 
both humanitarian and economic grounds, 
the need is urgent and the returns can be 
great. 





The Good Companion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by the Reverend 
John A. O’Brien as it appeared in the 
ADL bulletin of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. 

Rev. John A. O’Brien is research pro- 
fessor at the University of Notre Dame. 
He is nationally known for his work in 
behalf of intergroup understanding. 

The article follows: 

THE Goop COMPANION 
(By John A. O’Brien) 


For the Jews of Europe, World War II was 
an almost unmitigated horror. Surrendered 
by hostile, indifferent or frightened neigh- 
bors to the barbarisms of Hitler Germany, 
they still found examples of Christian hu- 
manitarianism which shone for them 
through the darkness of those 6 years. 

In April 1955, the Union of Jewish Com- 
munities of Italy marked the 10th anniver- 
sary of liberation by striking a gold medal. 
Its citation reads: 

“To P. Marie-Benoit, Capuchin Father. 
During the perilous years 1940-43, he gave 
unstinting aid to the Jewish communities of 
Marseilles, Cannes, and Nice. * * * With 
unfaltering courage, Father Marie-Benoit 
took his life in his hands to rescue the op- 
pressed. This medal is presented to him in 
recognition of the imperishable memory of 
his heroism.” 

The story behind this citation is a fasci- 
nating one—of great feats in the presence 
of mortal danger, of practical idealism 
sustained day after day for 3 years, of help 
for the suffering Jewry of Europe from un- 
expected quarters. 

Father Benoit is a peasant-born French 
priest, member of an austere branch of the 
Franciscan order. A professor of theology 
and Hebrew scholar, he had a distinguished 
military record behind him when World War 
II broke out. His studies for the priesthood 
had been interrupted for 4 years by the First 
World War. Wounded at Verdun, he re- 
ceived no fewer than five Croix de Guerre 
citations, as well as the coveted Medaille 
Militaire. 

With the fall of France to the German 
forces in June 1940, Father Benoit was sent 
to Marseilles in unoccupied France. There 
he quickly became a leader in the resistance 
movement. The Capuchin monastery at 51 
Rue Croix-de-Regnier became headquarters 
for the lodging and feeding of Jewish ref- 
ugees from occupied France. There, too, 
with daring and resourcefulness, Father 
Benoit built up an efficient organization 
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that smuggled Jews end anti-Nazi refugees 
into neutral Spain. 

But the Gestapo became suspicious—one 
of the Father’s proteges was captured trying 
to cross the Spanish border. Under tor- 
ture he disclosed the Capuchin priest’s part 
in the smuggling operation. The Gestapo 
placed Father Benoit under constant sur- 
veillance. The monastery was raided at all 
hours of day and night. Luckily, Marseilles 
was within the Italian Zone, and the Italians 
were notably humane. Indeed, despite Ges- 
tapo suspicions, the Italian authorities al- 
lowed Father Benoit to act as official visitor 
at the two principal interment centers in 
Marseilles. This status enabled him to re- 
ceive and deliver all sorts of clandestine 
messages. 

But this was not enough for Father Be- 
noit. He was aware of the enormity of the 
problem, and how inadequate was a piece- 
meal approach. At this rate, a few individ- 
ual Jews might be helped to escape, but 
many more would fall into Nazi hands. 
Father Benoit decided on a bold plan: to per- 
suade the Spanish authorities to open their 
frontiers to all Jews possessing credentials 
attesting to their purported Spanish na- 
tionality. 

Influential friends at the Vatican offered 
to secure such an agreement with the Span- 
iards. Eventually an official document to 
this effect was signed by Cardinal Maglione; 
in case of any doubt as to whether the papers 
of d@ particular refugee were authentic, the 
final decision would rest with Father Benoit. 
The cardinal noted, significantly, that he had 
been assured by the papal nuncio to Spain 
that the Spanish Government would inter- 
pret the agreement with ample generosity. 
Jews could flee to Spain from Gestapo harass- 
ment. 

One way out of the Jewish dilemma had 
been cleared. Father Benoit was determined 
to explore every possible avenue of escape. 
He threw himself into a new undertaking, 
far more difficult and ambitious: shipping 
thousands of refugees from the war-torn 
European continent. 

First, Father Benoit approached the local 
Jewish community leaders with a plan for 
transporting 30,000 Jewish refugees to North 
Africa. Angelo Donati, director of the 
French-Italian bank, responded enthusias- 
tically and rallied the support of France's 
leading rabbis. The Jewish community 
would aid their brethren with funds. 

Father Benoit’s project required the sup- 
port of the highest authority of his church. 
On July 17, 1943, he unfolded his daring plan 
to Pope Pius XII at a personal audience. The 
Pope lent his indispensable consent. The 
third week of August, Donati notified Benoit 
that official authorization for the transfer 
of Jewish refugees from Nice to North Africa 
was on the way. The Italian Government 
had agreed to inake four ships available to 
fetch the 30,000 Jewish refugees to Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Algeria. 

But at this high point of expectation, the 
entire scheme collapsed, due to the shifting 
fortunes of war. All was prepared down to 
the last detail when, on September 8, 1943, 
the Italian government of Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio announced Italy's unconditional 
surrender to the Allied forces. Paradoxi- 
cally, the result of the Allied victory was not 
to liberate the refugees but to place them 
directly at the mercy of their worst enemies, 
the Nazis. The announcement of Italien 
capitulation touched off a wild frantic 
scramble of Jews across the Alps into north- 
ern Italy and a peaceful haven. But sad 
disillusionment followed; northern Italy was 
immediately occupied by the German 
Wehrmacht, with the accompanying: Ges- 
tapo. Of the fleeing Jews, many died on the 
hazardous trip through the Alps. Hundreds 
of others were captured by the Nazis. 
Thousands, however, limped down into the 
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valley on the Italian side and scattered— 
many heading for Rome and the famed se- 
cret destination on Via Sicilia. Here was 
the International College of Capuchins, and 
the underground headquarters of Father 
Benoit’s rescue committee. 

Father Benoit had to work fast. The 
stateless refugees required passports to be 
able to remain in Italy and avoid the arms 
of the Gestapo. With the help of a Jewish 
printer and engraver, Father Benoit turned 
out thousands of passports. Next he sum- 
moned Swiss, Hungarian, and Rumanian con- 
sular officials. 

He explained the situation: would they 
sign these papers? The consuls objected. 
The homemade documents were transparent 
forgeries. It was expecting too much to ask 
them to put their own necks into the Ges- 
tapo noose. 

Pather Benoit’s reply to these practical 
objections was devastating in its simplicity. 
It was better that a few men should risk 
their lives than that thousands should be 
sentenced to certain and horrible death in 
Nazi concentration camps. The consuls 
were persuaded, and signed the crude pass- 
ports. 

Passports were still not enough. “The 
refugees can’t live on passports,” Father 
Benoit observed wryly. “They need bread, 
too.” He had hundreds of ration cards 
manufactured. 

Father Benoit would never have succeeded 
without “the wholehearted cooperation of 
his colleagues in the church, as well as 
Italian coreligionists. As spiritual director 
of the Capuchin International College, he 
was endorsed by his superiors, who undoubt- 
edly knew of his illegal activity. And he had 
agents everywhere. Brother Callisto, one of 
Father Benoit’s most active collaborators, 
has told many incidents that illustrate both 
the Pather’s resourcefulness and the wide- 
spread help he received in Italy. 

One day two men came to the Capuchin 
College in the guise of Jewish refugees seek- 
ing passports. But Father Benoit had been 
tipped off in advance—he had informants in 
the German secret service itself. He knew in 
advance that the men were Gestapo agents, 
and discreetly was out of the city that day. 

“When Father was on the run,” Brother 
Callisto noted with a smile, “he carried his 
office with him. He took along stamps, seals, 
documents, and special pens for forging 
documents for Jews he met en route. He 
was absolutely fearless.” 

On another occasion, when the passport 
mill had been operating for some time, the 
Gestapo decided things had gone too far. 
They decided they would hunt Father Benoit 
down, raiding the monastery and searching 
it room by room. 

Again Father Benoit had been informed in 
advance. “He hurried to the convent of the 
Capuchin Sisters a few streets away,” nar- 
rates Brother Callisto. “There he shaved off 
his beard and, dressed as a nun, hid out in a 
cell for overa week.” | 

The visitor to the Capuchin tnternational 
College, if he looks closely, will discover the 
small side entrance to the five-story brick 
building where Father Benoit slipped out to 
escape the Gestapo. There is a legend above 
the door. It reads: “Via bon compagni”— 
the street of the good companions. It is an 
appropriate name for a street down which 
Christians walked with Jews during those 
terrible years of Nazi holocaust. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE orf LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica~ 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TriTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.). 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 71, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their.own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61,-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpforiday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
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National Policy and the Future of 
America’s Large Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress. by Charles H. Percy, delivered on 
October 19, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL POLICY AND THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICA’s LARGE CITIES 


(Address of Charles H. Percy, GPM annual 
dinner, Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1960, Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel) 


Chicagoans are angry. Last week one of 
our great national magazines, published in 
Philadelphia, carried a cover story about my 
city, in which the author stated that Chicago 
is possibly the worst place to live in the 
United States. Tonight Philadelphia has 
asked two Chicagoans, Gov. Adlai Stevenson 
and me, to speak about “National Policy and 
the Future of America’s Large Cities.” I have 
lived in Chicago and its environs for the past 
40 years and I, for one, want to say that 
Chicago is a great city. It’s a great city to 
live in and it’s a great city to work in. But 
we face serious problems, as do other major 
cities, and we need more angry men to help 
solve them. Perhaps this was the contribu- 
tion Philadelphia has made to Chicago—and 
the intention of the Saturday Evening Post 
editors. 

Abraham Lincoln, addressing an audience 
of farmers at a State agricultural fair in Wis- 
consin in 1859, had this to say: 

“I presume I am not expected to employ 
the time assigned me in the mere flattery 
of farmers as a class. My opinion of them 
is that, in proportion to numbers, they are 
neither better nor worse than other people. 
In the nature of things they are more num- 
erous than any other class; and I believe 
there really are more attempts at flattering 
them than any other; the reason of which 
I cannot perceive, unless it be that they can 
cast more votes than any other.” 

Now, if I could just substitute the words 
“city dweller” for the word “farmer” in Mr. 
Lincoln’s speech, I think it would be an 
appropriate way to begin our discussion. 

With two-thirds of our people living in 
160 urban areas today and with the expecta- 
tion that 80 percent will be living in the 
same areas in 1980, the interests of the ur- 
ban dweller are of high priority in our na- 
tional scheme of things. As the pronounced 
tendency toward urbanization increases in 
the United States and as the great metro- 
politan areas increase in size and complexity, 
the mutual obligation of the individual to 
his city and of the city to the individual 
citizen will increase and become more in- 
tense. Man cannot create so vast a social 
organization and then disavow responsi- 
bility for its. continued well-being. 
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In many of America’s great cities in reeent 
years there has come a great moment—a 
critical moment of recognition. It has been 
a recognition of two things simultaneously: 
at once a recognition of the desperate plight 
of the city and its people and—more im- 
portant—the recognition of the responsi- 
bility to do something about it. This de- 
cisive moment, this acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility for the continued vitality of 
the city, is the beginning of the story of the 
revitalization of every major city in the 
country where the process has been under- 
taken, Where the local recognition of re- 
sponsibility has not occurred, there we see 
no resurgence, no halt to the processes of 
decay and obsolescence. 

Your own city of Philadelphia is an ex- 
cellent example of my point. Despite the 
fact that the most. vital interests of your 
citizens were jeopardized, nothing happened 
for the better until the recognition of re- 
sponsibility occurred in the minds and hearts 
of a small group of active citizens. Through 
their efforts, the citizenry as a whole was 
aroused—with results well known to all 
Philadelphians and, indeed, to the entire 
Nation. 

No informed Philadelphian would deny 
that the real beginning of this city’s resur- 
gence was the local recognition of local re- 
sponsibility. No outside force could have 
helped Philadelphia until the spirit of com- 
munity had been revitalized. I speak of 
that sense of community implicit in the 
very name of your city—the sense of com- 
munity that makes a city truly a city. The 
sense of community is the real force under- 
lying progress here and elsewhere. It is the 
fundamental factor of any consideration of 
the future of our cities. 

If any modern city in America ever be- 
comes unfit to live in, it will be from neglect 
of responsibility—neglect on the part of the 
individual citizens who make up the city. 
The businessmen, the bankers, the manu- 
factures, the working people, the house- 
wives, the teachers and the religious leaders, 
the public officials—people in all walks of 
life who take from the city but do not give 
back to it—will be responsible for the decay 
of our cities. 

Let us consider this question of responsi- 
bility in its governmental aspect. The Fed- 
eral Government, the State governments, the 
county governments, and the municipalities 
make up the complex political organization 
in which we live. An individual is a citzen of 
all these units of government. This is the 
essence of a federal system. 

In the federal system, the question of the 
relationships between the units of the Gov- 
ernment and the responsibilities of each is 
a constantly recurring one. Our federal sys- 
tem is or; to maximize the welfare of 
every individual. Our federal system has 
survived great upheavals and changes only 
because it has been flexible enough to meet 
the needs and demands of changing times. 
The great strength of our Federal Govern- 
ment has permitted us to act as a nation 
where national action was required. But, at 
the same time, our federal system has pre- 
served a degree of local independence and au- 
tonomy which is reflected in the strength of 
our State governments and, in part, in the 
strength of municipal governments. But the 
authorities, responsibilities, and strengths 
delegated or left to the States and to the 
local governments must be used to the fullest 


if the federal system is to work properly. 
The federal system does not contemplate a 
centralization of all authority over the indi- 
vidual citizen in a great Federal Government. 
To be sure, we want our Central Federal Gov- 
ernment to be strong. But we do not want 
it to be so strong as to interfere with the 
political and governmental rights which the 
units of government closer to the citizen 
should have. Nor do we want it to sap its 
strength by undertaking responsibilities that 
can be successfully carried out at a lower 
level of government. Local units of govern- 
ment have a great deal of influence on the 
important everyday activities of our citizens: 
education, the administration of justice, the 
protection of life and property, the political 
machinery required for elections, local op- 
tion on a great range of domestic concerns— 
just to mention a few. 

We cry for local control, we talk about 
States rights, we want to protect the insti- 
tution of home rule aad local option to do 
the things that we as individual citizens 
think we ought to do; we want to keep con- 
trol of our educational system at the local 
level, and we seem certain that most of our 
domestic problems can best be solved in our 
own backyard. And yet, we act to the con- 
trary. Many of our great cities and their citi- 
zens are not today willing to face up to their 
own problems. Instead, apathy and neglect 
cause these problems to fester and increase 
until they seem to be almost incapable of 
solution without massive injections of power 
and money from some source outside the city 
itself. 

A partnership of Federal and local gov- 
ernment works best in the Federal system 
where authority and political power must 
rest as close to home as possible. I believe 
that the Federal Government, when appro- 
priate, cam render significant assistance in 
dealing with our urgent problem of urban 
growth and change. 

But, I also believe that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes an improper role, it can 
stifle initiative, drain the energy of Central 
Government away from its principal task, 
and snarl the problem of the cities in the 
inevitably greater redtape of Federal bu- 
reaucracy. We must keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment free to do the work that only the 
Federal Government can do, such as the 
conduct of international relations and na- 
tional defense. I cannot conceive that the 
problems New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
or San Francisco can be better solved by tak- 
ing them out of the local community and 
moving them to Washington. For this rea- 
son I feel that the extravagant promises of 
the 1960 Democratic platform—though they 
may superficially sound good to the ears of 
the urban voter—would actually be harmful 
in their consequences. Let me quote directly 
from the Democratic platform: 

“A new Democratic administration will ex- 
pand Federal programs to aid urban com- 
munities to clear their slums, dispose of 
their sewage, educate their children, trans- 
port suburban commuters to and from their 
jobs, and combat juvenile delinquency. 

“We will give the city dweller a voice at 
the Cabinet table by bringing together with- 
in a single department programs concerned 
with urban. and metropolitan problems.” 

The many Federal departments now in 
existence touch upon the lives of city dwell- 
ers in many ways. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare makes de- 
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cisions, designs programs, and spends money 
to assist in the solution of problems in 
metropolitan areas. The Department of 
Defense spends billions of dollars each year 
in our cities on defense contracts and is con- 
. cerned with the protection of major metro- 
politan areas. The Treasury Department 
has a vested interest in the manner in which 
municipalities finance their operations and 
municipal governments rely heavily on tax- 
exempt bonds to build for the future. The 
Department of Labor is concerned with 
urban area labor problems, such as regional 
unemployment and labor relations problems 
which occur as a result of peculiar condi- 
tions within a given area. The Department 
of Justice is concerned with relationships 
with local law enforcement agencies and the 
effectiveness of crime control in municipal 
areas. “he relationship between crime and 
political control and much of our civil rights 
program is under Justice Department sur- 
veillance. The Post Office Department is 
concerned with problems of urban mail de- 
livery and concentrations of population 
which may affect the efficiency and effective- 
ness of postal service. The Commerce De- 
partment has a vested interest in the com- 
mercial and industrial implications of 
urbanization and serves Americans through 
field offices scattered in the major metro- 
politan areas of the country. Even the De- 
partment of Agriculture is concerned with 
what is taking place in our urban centers. 
Patterns of food distribution and costs and 
methods of food processing which take place 
in the urban centers are a matter of great 
importance to the Department of Agriculture. 
Your own great food center was planned 
with the heip of the Agriculture Department. 
There is a vast area of actual and potential 
cooperation between the Federal Government 
and local government ranging from airports 
and armories to zoo administration. These 
services come from every agency of the Fed- 
eral Government from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to the National Zoological 
Gardens. The Public Health Service, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Bureau of Mines, the Library 
of Congress, the Geological Survey, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and dozens of other agencies 
provide services to cities as they are wanted 
and needed. In fact, nearly every major 
government department and cabinet officer 
has an interest in what takes place in our 
cities. 


I dwell on this matter of whether we need 
@ new Department of Urban Affairs not be- 
cause I think it is the most important ques- 
tion, but because it is the major proposal of 
the Democratic platform for dealing with 
the problems of the cities. Its importance 
lies in its misleading characteristics. The 
arguments against such a department are 
impressive. It would be the only Federal 
department organized’ on the basis of geo- 
graphical areas instead of functions or ac- 
tivities. Its concerns would be determined 
not by the substance of the problems, but 
by whe.o they occur—that is, in cities. Such 
@ new department would require the whole- 
sale transfer of duties from the departments 
where they are now properly located; the 
list I have just mentioned gives a brief idea 
of how this new department would meddle in 
and confuse the work of all other depart- 
ments. Although the idea for this new de- 
partment seems to have originated in the 
minds of political scientists and has been 
picked up by many practicing politicians, 
two things are now becoming clearer. The 
professional journals are now carrying in- 
creasing numbers of articles attacking the 
proposal as an administrative monstrosity; 
many practicing local government Officials are 
becoming firmer in their opposition to adding 
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a new bureaucratic level at the top of the 
pole; and the urban public has been re- 
markably cool to the suggestion. 

Is it true that the most important bar- 
rier to improvement of the plight of the 
cities is the lack of a of urban af- 
fairs in the President’s Oabinet? The an- 
swer is clearly and resoundingly “No.” When 
I called on Mayor Christopher, of San Fran- 
cisco, just the other day, he put it this way: 
“I cannot recall a single instance in these 
Federal-local relationships involving hous- 
ing, planning, or urban renewal where the 
solution finally reached could have been par- 
ticularly facilitated or improved had there 


been control by a single man at the top’”— - 


by which he meant the head of a new de- 
partment. “In fact,” he continued, “they 
appear to have moved faster because of the 
decentralized authority which otherwise 
would have burdened any one department 
with these many diverse services.” 

In my opinion, it would not be a disaster 
if such a department were created, just as 
it could not do much good, it would prob- 
ably not. do very great harm. The effect 
would be chiefly to leave all urban problems 
unaffected, still to be dealt with as they are 
today. I am against it, because it is un- 
necessary and makes people think that it 
would be a great step forward when it would 
not be. It distracts us from the truth about 
the future of our cities. Yhat truth is that 
no city can be helped that is not actively 
engaged in helping itself. 

Last week I visited for half a day with 
Julian Levi, director: of the Southeast Chi- 
cago commission which has made spectacular 
progress in the renewal of a major section of 
our own city. He stated that the problem is 
not principally one of Federal money. The 
real problem is inadequate local leadership, 
weak enforcement of local zoning ordinances 
and housing codes, and ineffective State 
legislation. 

What is required is Federal-local arrange- 
ments and relationships which are fitted to 
the situation they are designed to serve. 

The charge is often heard that when Re- 
publicans oppose the particular recommen- 
dations of the Democrats they show that 
they are against action to deal with urban 
probléms. But the achievements of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration are evi- 
dence of the real concern of the Republican 
Party for urban development. 

It was the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion and a Republican Congress which in- 
troduced the concept of urban renewal, re- 
placing the piecemeal slum clearance pro- 
grams of the previous administration. 

It was the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion which advocated a 5-year program s0 
that cities could plan ahead realistically. 
And, it was a Democratic Congress that cut 
it down to 2 years. 

Other accomplishments are: 

A dramatic first in urban planning has 
been scored by this administration and today 
90 metropolitan areas and urban regions 
and i,140 smaller towns throughout the 
country are making comprehensive plans for 
the future because of Federal help and en- 
couragement. 

American communities have been helped 
to build public facilities, including schools, 
through planning grants for 1,300 work 
projects costing nearly $2 billion. Federal 
grant funds for urban renewal since 1953 
have totaled $114 billion, three times as 
much as was authorized before 1953. 

In public housing, and public assisted 


‘low-rent housing, the administration has 


kept pace with the 1959 authorizations and 
165,000 units will be built by June 1961. 

More private dwellings, 9 million, have 
been built in the past 7% years than in any 
other similar period in history. More than 
$900 million has been loaned to colleges and 
hospitals for building over 220,000 living 
units. 
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Highway funds have been made available 
at such a fast rate that extra money now 
would be a positive embarrassment. 

An indication of the Republican plan for 
the future is included in Vice President 
Nixon’s proposals for housing and urban 
redevelopment. His seven-point program 
deals with the real problem at the Federal 
level, by calling not for a new department 
to further complicate Federal policy, but for 
an agency to coordinate the activities of all 
departments and agencies that must, in the 
nature of things, deal with problems that 
occur in cities. This plan for coordination 
includes establishing a clearinghouse to pro- 
vide information concerning assistance now 
available to cities from the Federal Govern- 
ment. He has also called for areawide 
housing programs aimed at the rehabilita- 
tion of entire metropolitan areas instead of 
the piecemeal rejuvenation so common and 
so frustrating in the past. He proposes out- 
right grants to local units of government 
giving freedom to local authorities to inno- 
vate and improvise as local situations indi- 
cate. He would have the Federal Govern- 
ment take the lead—through increased flows 
of mortgage funds—in stimulating increased 
private investment in urban housing. The 
many Government housing agencies would be 
brought together under the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency with an Administrator 
reporting directly to the President. 

e unique functions of the city must be 
preserved and a maximum of freedom for 
individual decisionmaking must be main- 
tained. If this freedom is to be used prop- 
erly for the betterment of our cities we 
must insist on absolute enforcement of 
local housing codes, building codes, and 
zoning regulations; work for adequate State 
legislation with respect to the uses of prop- 
erty; make certain that every bank, every 
trust company, every title company has a 
firm policy with regard to land trust busi- 
ness to make certain that no slum property 
or nonconforming property is held in trust to 
mask the owner’s identity, and form and join 
private associations dedicated to insisting on 
local public action for renewal and reabili- 
tation. 

The beginning of any successful program 
to improve our cities occurs in the cities 
themselves. Local leadership—and a few 
angry men—provide the starting point, and 
only when it is active and effective can as- 
sistance from the Federal Government be 
effective. Just as Lincoln presumed that he 
had not been invited to flatter the farmer, 
so I assume that I have not been invited to 
flatter city dwellers or point to Federal 
panaceas that make local effort unnecessary. 
We are the problem of the cities, and the 
question of the future of the cities is the 
question of whether we can make ourselves 
proper citizens. 

We must discover the true meaning of 
citizenship, our responsibilities to our com- 
munity and to our fellow citizens. A new 
spirit of citizen-duty must give form to our 
daily actions and thoughts. I have in mind 
not the coerced collective-man who is robbed 
of his individual dignity and made a cog in 
the machinery of the collective state. I have 
in mind rather the truly free man, who un- 
derstands how his rights are related to the 
strength of a community designed to pre- 
serve those rights, which means that he un- 
derstands that his civic rights are ever bound 
to his civic responsibilities. 

I spoke earlier of our Federal system, in 
which each citizen is a member of several 
communities. The future of our Nation de- 
pends on our awareness of how much we owe 
to each other. Americans may one day be 
called on to stand together against terrible 


’ dangers; whether we will be able to do so 


with sufficient strength will depénd on 
whether we understand what makes us a 
great people, what binds our Union together, 
what makes it worth defending at any Cost. 
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Similarly, the future of our cities depends on 
whether we appreciate what makes a city a 
city, a community worth striving to main- 
tain, worthy of our devotion, and sacrifices. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a nation must develop its re- 
sources to the utmost if it is to meet all 
the challenges of the world today. . Par- 
ticular attention must be paid to human 
resources; we cannot keep a nation 
strong if poverty, ill health, or faulty 
education weaken us at our roots. 

On December 4, 1960, in the New York 
Times, Dr. Howard A. Rusk gave an in- 
spiring account of one program intended 
to prevent waste of human resources— 
the Federal public program of vocational 
rehabilitation. 

In paying tribute to Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, Director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Dr. Rusk also told 
of the benefits that the program has 
given to the Nation _as a whole. He 
gave facts and figures to prove that 
“State and Federal tax funds invested 
in rehabilitation pay rich economic, as 
well as humanitarian, dividends.” 

Mr. President, Dr. Rusk’s article gives 
information of importance to all Ameri- 
cans. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

REHABILITATION GAINS—GREAT STRIDES MADE 
DurRING 10 Years Mary Swirzer Has HEAD- 
ED FEDERAL UNIT 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

This past week marked the 10th anniver- 
sary in office of our highest ranking public 
official in rehabilitation, Miss Mary E. 
Switzer. 

As Director of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Miss Switzer gives 
leadership and direction to our State-Federal 
program of vocational rehabilitation services. 

She has been a career public servant since 
1923, but her present post is appointive. 

Our public program of vocational rehabili- 
tation, started in 1920, had its genesis in 
World War I, in that it grew out of rehabili- 
tation services established for disabled World 
War I veterans. 

During the period up to World War II, 
however, the program was extremely limited 
in scope. Only about 250,000 disabled per- 
sons were rehabilitated during the period 
from 1920 to 1945. 

The philosophy and program were broad- 
ened during and immediately after World 
War II. It was not until 1950, however— 
when Miss Switzer became Director—that 
the quality of service improved and the num- 
ber of disabled persons served began to grow 
rapidly. 

FIFTH CONSECUTIVE RECORD 

In 1950, for example, there were only 56,- 
000 disabled persons rehabilitated into em- 
ployment. During the fiscal year ended 


last June, this number had grown to 88,275, 
a record for the fifth consecutive year. 

Numbers alone, however, do not tell the 
story. Even more important is the fact that 
many of these 88,275 persons rehabilitated 
into employment suffered from severe dis- 
abilities that would have caused them to be 
termed “infeasible of rehabilitation” 10 
years ago. 

The number of mentally retarded persons 
rehabilitated last year, for example, was 314 
percent higher than in 1955. The number 
with mental illness was 123 percent higher. 

This year, as in all previous years, our pub- 
lic program of vocational rehabilitation once 
again proved that State and Federal tax 
funds invested in rehabilitation pay rich eco- 
nomic, as well as humanitarian, dividends. 

The estimated earnings of the men and 
women rehabilitated into employment last 
year will be about $171 million during their 
first year of employment, compared with 
about $28 million a year prior to rehabilita- 
tion. They will contribute more than 132 
million man-hours of work to the Nation’s 
productive effort. . 

Within 8 years, through Federal income 
taxes alone, they will repay the Federal Gov- 
ernment every dollar spent on their reha- 
bilitation. 

It is also economically significant that 
about 18,000 of the group now employed were 
on public assistance prior to their rehabili- 
tation and were receiving relief payments of 
about $17 million annually. The cost of their 
rehabilitation, a one-time, nonrecurring ex- 
penditure, was approximately $16 million. 

Of the group rehabilitated last year, about 
4,000 entered the professions, including such 
short-supply fields as teaching, engineering, 
and medicine. Ten thousand others entered 
the skilled trades. 

The rapid expansion of rehabilitation serv- 
ices, particularly during the last 5 years, has 
resulted from extremely significant legisla- 
tion enacted under Miss Switzer’s guidance 
in 1954. 

One of her initial acts upon being ap- 
pointed to her present post in 1950 was to 
stimulate an objective study of our national 
rehabilitation resources and needs. 


The study, made by a group of distin-> 


guished nongovernmental leaders in rehabili- 
tation, headed by Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, 
of New York, developed a blueprint for ex- 
panding our national rehabilitation effort. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL ADDED 


These plans were then enacted into the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954, which 
was aimed at a national goal of 250,000 dis- 
abled persons rehabilitated annually. The 
achievement of these objectives, however, re- 
quired a vast increase in the national supply 
of rehabilitation personnel and facilities, as 
well as research to gain new knowledge. 

Since then, as a result of teaching grants 
to colleges and universities and fellowships 
to trainees, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation has steadily increased the national 
supply of physicians, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, speech and hearing 
therapists, prosthetists, bracemakers, and 
other professional workers trained in reha- 
bilitation. 

Under the U.S. Public Health Service’s pro- 
gram of grants for hospital construction, 
there has been a similar steady growth in re- 
habilitation facilities throughout the Nation. 

Miss Switzer, herself, is the first to admit 
that the Nation is still far short of the num- 
ber of rehabilitation personnel in all cate- 
gories to meet the need and demand for serv- 
ices. A solid foundation and plan for train- 
ing such workers, however, have been devel- 
oped and are being expanded each year. 

The program is aimed at increasing our 
total national supply of such personnel, not 
simply at filling the personnel needs of the 
State vocational rehavilitation agencies. 

Ten years ago, this writer titled a lecture 
on the State-Federal program of vocational 
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rehabililtation. “The Forgotten Casualty.” 
This term no longer applies. 

Just as rehabilitation of the disabled iIn- 
dividual is a teamwork responsibility re- 
quiring the services of many different profes- 
sions and agencies, the dramatic growth of 
our national public rehabilitation program 
has resulted from the efforts of many per- 
sons and organizations. 

If any one individual deserves a larger 
proportion of credit than others, it is the 
director of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, who describes herself as a dedicated 
bureaucrat. 

Miss Switzer’s knowledge and experience 
and the appointment this week of Gov. Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff, of Connecticut, as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare presage 
well for the future of the program. 

Governor Ribicoff has been an enthusiastic 
supporter of rehabilitation. He has given 
more than lipservice to this cause, and 
has developed a first-class rehabilitation 
service program for both the physically and 
emotionally handicapped in Connecticut. 


. 





The Senate Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp two arti- 
cles which appear in the press this 
morning—one by Walter Lippmann and 
the other by Arthur Krock. Both of 
them deal with the business presently 
before the Senate. Both of these men 
are extremely well informed and among 
the most astute commentators upon the 
governmental affairs of this country; 
and I recommend the articles to my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of Jan. 5, 1961] 


IN THE NaTion—A Cautious Tour THROUGH 
THE SENATE RULES SWAMP 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, January 4—The aid of a 
lantern and a good bird dog is recommended 
to anyone sufficiently interested in the cur- 
rent Senate controversy to try to find his 
way through the following: 

Whenever the reformers are engaged, as 
they now are, in an effort to relax the Senate 
rules, an opinion given by Vice President 
Nrxon in 1957 is the center of dispute. He 
held that a simple majority can and must 
act in one of three ways on the rules govern- 
ing the Senate in the previous Congress be- 
fore it can proceed to do business. This 
challenged the prevailing 167-year-old as- 
sumption that the Senate is a “continuing 
body,” and that hence its rules automatically 
carry over from one Congress to the next. 


SENATE AS “CONTINUING BODY”’ 


That doctrine, said the Vice President, is 
unconstittuional in his view because it denies 
@ majority, which includes about 35 new or 
reelected Senators, the right to decide 
whether it wants to retain the old rules or 
amend them. But after this new majority 
indicates its preference, all rules are consti- 
tutional—even XXII, which prima facie is 
unconstitutional—-because the National 
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Charter grants a majority of each branch of 
Congress the right to determine its own 
rules. 

The three methods the Vice President out- 
lined whereby the Senate can indicate its 
will ‘were these: (1) by acquiescence to the 
carryover of the old rules at the beginning 
of a new Congress; (2) by voting against a 
motion to consider proposals for change; and 
(3) by voting for sucb 3 motion. 

RULIN (BY NIXON 


This opinion by the Vice President gave 
both comfort and grief to each group of 
Senators embattled over rule XXII, which 
now stipulates that two-thirds of those 
present and voting are required to close 
debate on legislation, but which in 1957 also 
banned any limitation on a debate involving 
change in the rules by a majority of any size. 
The defenders of rule XXII were comforted, 
and its opponents grieved, because the Nixon 
holding perpetuated its restrictions through- 
out i: Congress unless amended by the Sen- 
ate at its opening sessions. 

ince then Senator JoHNnson of Texas 
twice swept the Nixon opinion under the 
rug by a simple parliamentary tactic. In 
1957 and 1959 he successfully moved to table 
motions that the Senate proceed to consider 
new rules. The effect each time was to put 
an end to the controversy for the life of the 
Congress. 

CONCESSIONS TO REVISIONISTS 


But, after his victory in 1959, Senator 
JOHNSON made two important concessions 
to the revisionists. The Senate adopted his 
rule XXII amendment which reduced the 
majority requirement. from two-thirds of 
the entire membership to two-thirds of those 
present and voting. And, though for the 
first time in history officially certifying the 
Senate as a continuing body, the Johnson 
amendment—contrary to an erroneous sum- 
mary of it in this space 2 Gays ago—re- 
vised rule XXII to permit the same two- 
thirds of Senators present and voting to put 
the same limitation on debates involving 
rules change as on debates involving legis- 
lation. 

This lowered the insurmountable handicap 
in rule XXII, prior to 1959, whereby a fili- 
buster against any change in the Senate 
rules was virtually assured of success. That 
was because at the beginning of a session it 
blocked action on priority legislation favored 
by the majority; and later in a session created 
a legislative logjam against measures es- 
sential to the conduct of the Government— 
such as appropriation bills. 


DEBATE MAY BE ACADEMIC 


In the current struggle the anti-revision- 
ists contend that the 1959 form of rule XXII 
still requires the revisionists to muster two- 
thirds of the Members present and voting 
to bring rules changes before the Senate 
for consideration. The contention of the 
other group is that this can be done by a 
simple majority under the Nixon opinion. 
But until the revisionists can for the first 
time marshal this simple majority the issue 
will remain academic. 

This year they are optimistic about the 
prospect becuuse they think public opinion 
now favors Senate closure by, at most, three- 
fifths. Also they hope that JonHNnson in his 
new national capacity will stay above the 
battle which twice as majority leader he 
turned against them. : 


-_— 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1961] 


ToOpay AND TOMORROW-—-THE RULE OF 
MAJORITIES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

In each House of Congress there are for- 
midable obstacles to the rule of simple ma- 
jorities, and the question is how far these 
obstacles are to be reduced or removed. But 
the problem in the House is different from 


the problem in the Senate, and the differ- 
ence inyolves an important difference of 
principle, and indeed of the spirit and the 
intent of the Constitution itself. 

The problem in the House of Representa- 
tives does not, as it does in the case of the 
Senate, arise from power of a minority to 
prevent legislation by a filibuster. The 
House does not have unlimited debate. The 
problem there arises from the fact that the 
Rules Committee has almost absolute power 
of life and death over bills before they can 
be voted upon. There may be a majority 
in favor of a bill. Unless the Rules Com- 
mittee permits it, the majority cannot bring 
the bill to a vote. 

In recent years the Rules Committee has 
had 12 members—8 of them Democrats and 
4 of them Republicans. But two of the Dem- 
ocrats, Howarp W. SmirH of Virginia and 
Wirttrmm M. CoLtMer of Mississippi, have 
formed an alliance with the four Republi- 
cans, thus dividing the committee six to six. 
This prevents it from acting affirmatively, 
and enables the conservative coalition to 
block not only civil rights legislation but all 
manner of so-called progressive legislation. 

It is impossible, I think, to defend this 
arrangement on the ground of principle. 
For the House of Representatives represents 
the people of the United States and its spirit 
is that there the simple numerical majority 
shall prevail. The bipartisan deal in the 
Rules Committee is in fact a usurpation of 
power, depriving the majority of its rights, 
and thwarting the will of the people. The 
House can, and we may hope that the House 
will, break up the deal and recover the right 
of majority rule. 

The problem of the Senate, on the other 
hand, involves questions of high constitu- 
tional principle. The crux of the question 
is not whether the majority should rule but 
what kind of majority should rule. Shall 
it be a simple numerical majority of the 
Senators present and voting? Shall it be 
two-thirds of all the Senators elected? Or 
shall it be something between the two? 

Here lies the crux of the argument. What 
kind of majority shall have the right to end 
debate in the Senate, and therefore to bring 
about a vote? The kind of majority that 
has the power to do this has the power to 
legislate. 

The recognition that there may be va- 
rious kinds of majorities is deeply imbedded 
in the Constitution. Simple majority rule— 
one more than half a quorum—is by no 
means the general principle of the Consti- 
tution. Constitutional amendments, the 
expulsion of Members, the overriding of the 
President’s veto, require two-thirds of all the 
Senators elected. Treaties and impeach- 
ments require two-thirds of those present 
and voting. Why these variations? Because 
these are questions which involve the whole 
Nation, it may be for war, the Constitution 
requires that such grave decisions shall have 
a large—not merely a simple—majority. 

In my view it is important, indeed vital 
to our liberties, to preserve the principle 
that for great issues, for issues that affect 
deeply great regions or sections of the Na- 
tion, there should be required more than 
a simple majority. For we must never forget 
that majorities are not always liberal and 
that they may be quite tyrannical. It is, 
I have always thought, a short view of his- 
tory to equate simple majority rule with the 
defense of the civil rights of Negroes. The 
civil rights of all Americans will be safer 
if within the Senate, which represents the 
Federal principle, we do not give absolute 
power to simple majorities. 

The practical conclusion which I draw 
from this is that the question of cloture in 
the Senate is one not of this or that but of 
more or less. Between the two extremes of 
a simple majority of a quorum and of a 
two-thirds majority of all the Senators 
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elected, there is plenty of room for com- 
promise. 

The proper point at which to make the 
compromise is where moderate Southerners 
like Lyndon Johnson and Sam RayYsBurn can 
live with the solution, and feel that they are 
not being dragooned and overridden. For 
nothing good can be done by persuasion and 
education if the moderates in the South feel 
that they are coerced. 





Loyalty Oath Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 


President, since the enactment of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
about the provision relating to the so- 
called loyalty oath which required stu- 
dents making loans from the Federal 
Government for their education to affirm 
their loyalty to our Government. 

During the recess of Congress an arti- 
cle having to do with this particular sub- 
ject appeared in the Fargo Forum pub- 
lished at Fargo, N. Dak. This article is 
one of the best I have ever read on 
this subject and is one which I feel would 
be of great interest to the Members of 
the Senate. In. my opinion the author, 
Mr. Louis Dussere, has very admirably 
stated the case for the retention of this 
very important oath, the objections to 
which I have never been able to fully 
appreciate. As Mr. Dussere points. out 
in this article, a similar oath is required 
of all members of our Armed Forces as 
well as of holders of public offices either 
State or National. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle written by Mr. Louis Dussere, appear- 
ing in the October 7, 1960, issue of the 
Fargo Forum, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THe LOYALTY OATH CONTROVERSY—COLUMN 
EIGHT 
(By Louis Dussere) 

A recent column on flag etiquette has in- 
volved me in considerable discussion on 
allied subjects, particularly on the so-called 
loyalty oath required of college students who 
borrow money from the Federal Government 
to finance their education. 

The law requires such borrowers to affirm 
their loyalty to the Government and their 
opposition to its illegal or violent overthrow. 

To me, it is amazing that eny American 
should have any hesitation to taking such 
an oath. Every veteran has taken an oath 
of allegiance; every State or National office- 
holder must take one. 

Yet amazingly enough, there are many 
youths—some in this community—who say 
they would not borrow money on such terms, 
and many adults back them in this stand. 
That is just as amazing as to think that 
some lifelong Americans can betray their 
country and that others can spring to the 
defense of the betrayers. 

Yet an Alger Hiss could work from the 
inside many years in such betrayal. An 
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atomic scientist could watch a fellow worker 
passing scientific data to the enemy and not 
consider it important enough to tell his 
superiors, and some Americans censure the 
Government for refusing to trust him. 

More recently, two Americans fled from 
security posts to Russia with more secret 
information. And another American, given 
a passport by State Department officials when 
a Supreme Court decision compelled them to 
do so, turns up in Moscow, with more infor- 
mation for the opposition. 

No wonder Khrushchev can put on such 
a display as he did in the United Nations. 
But that is less disturbing than the fact that 
some Americans do not see the danger of 
these things; more, they even defend them. 

When a high school youth refused an 
award from the American Legion and spoke 
slurringly of that organization, that was a 
small matter. What did matter was that a 
national magazine made a hero of the youth, 
whose education had gone wrong somewhere. 

What does cause such opinions among the 
youth? I think that somewhere along the 
line their education went wrong, either be- 
cause of their teachers or the textbooks. 

All too often young people think an act is 
not wrong unless they get caught. In their 
mixed-up ideology, they think if they can 
get away with something, there is nothing 
wrong in it, instead of thinking that wrong 
is wrong even if you don’t get caught. 

In my youth, and later, when I was teach- 
ing, it seemed to me the only accepted atti- 
tude was loyalty to the Nation. We assumed 
that while we were not perfect, our Gov- 
ernment was the best possible one and we 
could always strive to correct its imperfec- 
tions. Disloyalty, however, was unthink- 
able, and had it shown up, no one would 
have had the temerity to defend it. Bene- 
dict Arnold would have had no defenders. 

Of course, those who oppose the, loyalty 
oath are in the minority, but nowadays mi- 
norities can be nosier than the great ma- 
jority, which complacently assumes that 
nothing will come of the opposition. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp of Connecticut 
has said “* * * the vociferous minority 
among the educational community has 
blown this issue up into a major controversy.” 

From the noise made by this minority, one 
would think most college students were 
being kept from making loans because of 
the required oath. Legion figures, however, 
bear out Senator Dopp’s claim that only a 
minority is affected. The figures as of last 
July 1 are: 26 colleges block loans to their 
students; 60 colleges allow their students 
to participate, but protest; 1,300 colleges par- 
ticipate without objections; 130,000 students 
participate; and an estimated 6,000 to 10,000 
students are prevented by their schools from 
applying. 

What are the facts in the controversy? 
The Government permits defense funds to 
be granted as loans to students they believe 
will contribute something to the national 
strength by getting an education. No one 
is required to participate; the Government 
does not ask the student to make a loan. 
It is the student who asks the Government 
for help. 


The Government, in risking tax money, 
should certainly have the right to ask the 
student to affirm his loyalty. For his part, 
why < .ould any student object to such a 
modest qualification? 


Opponents say others receive loans with- 
out taking a loyalty oath. But if it is a 
crop loan, the crop is collateral; for a home 
loan, a mortgage protects the Government. 
For a student loan, the only collaterai is good 
faith, patriotism, loyalty, devotion to his 
country. 

If the student is unwilling to take the 
oath because of disloyalty or of mixed-up 
ideology, he is a poor risk. Loyalty is a 
fundamental if the student is to make some 
contribution when he is educated. 
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George Sokolsky has said that we have 
lost the old self-reliance that used to be the 
strong point of the American. We have 
come to look to the Government for many 
things we used to do for ourselves. But 
objectors to the loyalty oath want the Gov- 
ernment to do something for them without 
even admitting gratitude to the point of 
loyalty. 

In a speech on the Senate floor, Senator 
Dopp said that this minority (of the col- 
leges) “has stirred up resentment against the 
U.S. Government and blown up this contro- 
versy to as great a size as it could. The fact 
is that a minority of colleges and universities 
is boycotting the U.S. Government and, hav- 
ing done so, has the gall to claim they are the 
offended parties, that they are the innocent 
victims of friction and suspicion and re- 
sentment.” 

Minority or not, the opposition fought for 
the repeal of the loyalty oath at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and no doubt will be back 
again when the new Congress convenes. It 
is time for the other side to make itself 
heard. 





Soviet Goal: Control of World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by David Lawrence, published in 
the Washington Evening Star of Janu- 
ary 5, 1961. He quotes an official of the 
CIA. 

All Senators should read the article. 
It will put us back on the track again. 
We will be able to see the real issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet GOAL: CONTROL oF WorLD—CIA OFr- 

FICIAL CALLS Moscow TAcTICS THE LAN- 

GUAGE OF TOTAL WaR 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Soviet Government would like to have 
everybody in the world think that the Castro 
demand for a reduction in the American 
Embassy staff in Havana, which led to the 
break in diplomatic relations with Cuba, is 
just an isolated affair between Cuba and 
the United States. The Moscow regime 
would also like to give the impression that 
what's happening in Laos is a spontaneous 
uprising of the people in protest against 
alleged interference in their internal affairs 
by the United States. 

Actually, both events are the result of 
Communist initiative and are part of the 
Soviet offensive in the cold war. 

The Castro government in Cuba is advised 
hourly by Communist representatives just 
what to do to aggravate relations with the 
United States. The Soviet Government, 
moreover, is engaging in a worldwide of- 
fensive designed to gain by so-called peace- 
ful conquest a dominant position on every 
continent. 

Recently Gen. C. P. Cabell, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, made 
a little-noted speech that tells a good deal 
about the Soviet strategy and motives. The 
CIA gathers information about the cold war 
which is constantly being furnished to the 
highest officials of the U.S. Government. 

General Cabell naturally chooses his words 
carefully, and the conclusions he draws can 
be accepted as authoritative. He says: 
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“What do the Communist leaders really 
want? The answer is, simply, the world. 
Call it conquest, domination, or control, 
their aim, as stated by themselves and as 
demonstrated in their actions, is to destroy 
freedom in the world and to impose a Com- 
munist structure on the whole globe. 

“Theirs is the language of total war. They 
have a consistency and a single-mindedness 
about promoting a world revolution which is 
unique in the history of dictatorships. We 
have been warned before, by Hitler, of plans 
for world domination. We cannot ignore 
the present, clear Communist warning. 

“The Soviets have one great intangible 
resource which can best be described as gall. 
They are showing ever-increasing confidence 
and even arrogance about their growth, both 
in material things and in influence. 

“We in Intelligence consider that the only 
sensible view of Communist intentions is 
that they seek to destroy us by any means 
which they can use. 

“The next question is, how? Will it be by 
direct military attack or by long-term ero- 
sion? The answer is both. If we display 
weakness in our Military Establishment, if 
they believe they could strike witho it suffer- 
ing unacceptable damage in return, then 
they will strike. Similarly, if we maintain 
soft spots in our nonmilitary posture at home 
and around the world they will, as they have 
in the past, seek to exploit these weaknesses. 

“In their nonmilitary arsenal they have at 
their disposal all the open techniques of 
diplomacy, trade, foreign aid, and culturai 
missions which, when used by almost any 
other country, would be legitimate arms of 
official government business. The Commu- 
nists have in addition local parties in nearly 
every country in the world—parties trained 
and directed by Moscow, as at the recent 
meeting, and dedicated to the overthrow of 
representative governments. 

“This is no secret. * * * The Soviets 
have boasted that there are active Commu- 
nist parties in 87 countries in the world. 

“The Soviets have the greatest and most 
expensive propaganda machine the world has 
ever known. 

“Several years ago we were inclined to say 
that what goes on far across the Atlantic or 
the Pacific does not really affect us. Then we 
began to recognize the real intentions of the 
Communists. Several months ago we could 
still have said: “Today Laos is in danger; to- 
morrow it may be somewhere else, perhaps 
closer to home.’ Now we are forced to say: 
‘Today Laos and today Cuba, 90 miles from 
our shores.’ 

“Behind their curtain of secrecy, they be- 
lieve that they can make preparations for a 
surprise military attack. 

“In answer to the question: “When will 
the Communists strike?’—the answer is they 
have attacked, they are attacking, and they 
will continue to attack.” 

The foregoing is an example of what our 
high officials are being told every day about 
Communist intrigue and the way the cold 
war is being fought. But do the American 
people realize what’s happening? Judging 
from some of the comments made in Con- 
gress, it is questionable whether the $legisla- 
tors themselves are aware of the far-reaching 
significance of the Soviet capture’ of the 
Castro government. 

It is naturally assumed that the people of 
the United States would disapprove of any 
military action to counter the Communist 
moves. This has been said so often that the 
Moscow regime believes it can go to almost 
any lengths and yet not meet any real resist- 
ance from the United States. Scarcely a day 
goes by that there aren't hints of appease- 
ment from persons who are close to Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy. They talk about giving 
up Formosa or recognizing the Peiping 
regime or admitting Red China to the United 
Nations—all of which is grist to the Com- 
munist mill. 
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The real decision will have to be made 
soon—whether the new administration is go- 
ing to face up to the Communist threat and 
call the Soviet bluff. Laos and Cuba are 
incidental to the larger aspects of the ccld 
war. 





Tourist Travel to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp resolutions 
I have received from the 30th World 
Travel Congress of the American Society 
of Travel Agents, Inc., and the board of 
directors of the New York Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, relating to methods 
of increasing tourist travel to the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the 30th World Travel Congress 
of the American Society of Travel Agenis, 
Inc., favors the increase of international 
pleasure travel as a means of promoting 
world peace and international understand- 
ing; and 

Whereas the United States of America 
welcomes visitors from abroad and is desir- 
ous of sharing its natural beauties, its cities, 
and villages, and its historic shrines with 
them; and 

Whereas there is a need for the develop- 
ment of programs designed to stimulate and 
encourage travel to the United States by the 
residents of foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of study, culture, recreation, business, 
and other activities conducive to better in- 
ternational understanding of the people and 
institutions of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Congress favors the 
passage of Federal legislation to provide for 


the establishment of a U.S. Office of Inter- 


national Travel to encourage foreign resi- 
dents to visit the United States of America 
and to facilitate international travel. 


—_—- 


RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF A FEDERAL TRAVEL 
PROMOTION OFFICE UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
BY THE Boarp OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEw 
YorK CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU ON 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 
Whereas the current balance of world trade 

is unfavorable to the United States by nearly 

$2 billion, a disparity which has increased 

fourfold over the past 10 years and is a 

serious hazard to our national economy; 

and 

Whereas international travel is the larg- 
est single factor in this lack of balance, with 
$1,992 million being spent by US. citizens 
in travel to foreign countries, with only 
approximately $992 million coming into this 
country as the result of travel to the United 

States from abroad; and 
Whereas the United States is unique in 

that it is the only major country in the 

world without a Federal office to promote 
tourist travel from other countries, to bring 
in new dollars which flow into all channels 
of business; and 

Whereas one of the most effective means of 
realining the balance of trade would be the 
establishment of a Federal Travel Office to 
stimulate tourist travel to the United States 
from abroad: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the New York Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau strongly recommend legislation to 
create and support a Federal Travel Office 
within the framework of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 





Student Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the peace corps proposal made 
by President-elect Kennedy during the 
recent election campaign has already 
stirred widespread enthusiasm among 
those whom such a program would en- 
list. 

As a visitor to several college cam- 
puses in recent months, I witnessed this 
enthusiasm firsthand. Students have 
told me that they are waiting for the 
opportunity to serve the cause of world 
peace in a very direct way. They have 
asked, with some impatience, when they 
will be able to sign up for service abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two items which tell of the 
response in New Jersey. One article, a 
United Press International dispatch of 
December 16, 1960, describes the reaction 
at Princeton and Rutgers Universities. 
The other article is an editorial from the 
Jersey Journal of December 16, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Elizabeth Daily Journal, Dec. 16, 
1960] 
PRINCETON, RUTGERS STUDENTS BACK “PEACE 
CorPs"’ PROPOSAL 

Trenton.—A few hundred students at 
Princeton and Rutgers Universities are 
boosting a proposed peace corps of talented 
young Americans serving in undeveloped 
countries. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy supported 
such a plan during his campaign. Young 
men would satisfy their military service re- 
quirements by enlisting in the corps. Young 
women could serve, too. 

According to one program, the plan would 
enlist college graduates, give them 6 months’ 
training in the United States and 6 more 
abroad, and require 2 to 244 years of duty 
abroad. 

Emphasis would be given to instructing 
underdeveloped lands in such basic skills 
as languages, sanitation, health practices, 
and engineering. 

At New Jersey’s two largest universities, 
campus leaders report an enthusiastic reac- 
tion amiong students who have heen inter- 
ested in current events, 

SPRINGFIELD LEADER 

However, such students are in the minor- 
ity. At Rutgers, 120 boys said they would 
like to serve in such a@ program, out of a 
student body of 3,000 young men, according 
to Michael Goodman, of 54 Garden Avenue, 
Springfield. 

But Goodman, a junior and a proponent 
of the plan, said 120 should be sufficient. 
The peace corps now contemplated would be 
able to enlist on the average only about 20 
boys from a campus the size of Rutgers, he 
said. 
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At Princeton, there are perhaps 500 to 600 
students interested, out of 3,000 undergrad- 
uates, according to Donald Emerson, a senior 
and leading campus advocate of the peace 
corps. 

Emerson, whose father is U.S. consul at 
Salisbury, in the Central African Federation, 
said there were other Princeton students who 
have failed to join the corps boosters only 
because they think such a program would 
take 2 to 3 years to get off the ground. 


CONFERENCE HELD 


The higher interest at Princeton is trace- 
able in part to a conference on the plan 
held at the university November 11-12. 
The meeting was attended by 150 delegates 
and observers from eastern colleges, gov- 
ernment agencies, and industry. 

The daily newspapers of both universities 
have devoted extensive space to explanations 
of the program. ’ 

Several student supporters emphasized 
that the program would call for greater 
sacrifice than military service. 

“Since the plan calls for participants to 
serve 3 years, while the average military 
service is 6 months to 2 years, it would not 
attract mere draft-dodgers,”’ said Rutgers 
Senior Stephen Shoenholz of Newark. 

Goodman said that if the Nation approves 
the peace corps idea, 25,000 college graduates 
could be enrolled in the program. 

Not only would corps members be help- 
ing underdeveloped nations, but they would 
also be enlarging their field of knowledge 
enormously, said Edward Cubberley, of Tren- 
ton, president of the Rutgers Student Coun- 
cil. 





[From the Jersey Journal, Dec. 16, 1960] 
STUDENT PEACE CORPS 


Rutgers a 1 Princeton students are speak- 
ing up for a “peace corps” to be composed 
of young mer to go abroad and teach less 
advanced nations such things as literacy, 
sanitation, hygiene and simple engineering. 
They take their cue from one of President- 
elect Kennedy’s campaign proposals. 

It is proposed that such service be in lieu 
of military training. With the required prep- 
aration, the “peace service” abroad would 
use more of the young man’s time than the 
military obligation does; hence it would be 
unlikely to attract those seeking to dodge 
service. 

Would not this idea combine something of 
the basic goals of both the Marshall plan 
and the depression-born Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps? The CCC was one of the New 
Deal’s most successful projects; it did great 
things for young men who could not find 
employment and it did much good and valu- 
able conservation work in our forests. 

A peace corps of the kind outlined would 
truly wage peace, build good will for us 
abroad and educate a body of young Ameri- 
cans to provide better bonds with other na- 
tions of the world. 





New York State Tribute to George 
Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
name George Washington Carver holds 
an honored place in the annals of Amer- 
ican science. In the deeper historic 
sense, the life of this remarkable man 
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exemplifies the breakthrough to great- 
ness that is possible when, in the climate 
of freedom, the human spirit and the 
human intellect are given the oppor- 
tunity to bring their full capabilities into 
play. To mark fittingly the centenary 
of George Washington Carver’s birth, 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, 
has issued a proclamation designating 
January 5 as George Washington Carver 
Day. 

In view of the significance of Governor 
Rockefeller’s proclamation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

In 1939 a dinner of 200 guests took place 
in the New York home of Theodore Roose- 
velt to award the Theodore Roosevelt Medal 
for distinguished service in the field of 
science. The guest of honor was described 
as “not a man only, but a life, transfused 
with passion for the enlarging and enriching 
of the living of his fellow man.” That guest 
of honor was George Washington Carver. 

At his birth 100 years ago, he was a slave 
boy. He grew up to be one of the foremost 
American scientists. The record of his 
achievements is almost unbelievable. He 
discovered innumerable ways of using sim- 
ple, everyday things which most people 
wasted. Eighteen schools were named for 
him. He received medals, honors, and de- 
grees one after another. 

In 1941, when his health was too frail to 
permit of his traveling, the president of the 
University of Rochester flew to Tuskegee to 
hold a special convocation, The citation read 
as follows: 

“Scientist, educator, benefactor of your 
people and America. * * * Because you have 
opened new doors of opportunity to those 
Americans who happen to be Negroes; be- 
cause you have once more demonstrated that 
in human ability there is no color line; be- 
cause you have helped thousands of men to 
acugqire new confidence * * * I confer up- 
on you the degree of doctor of science.” 

It is fitting that we commemorate this 
great American. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim January 5, 1961, as George Wash- 
ington Carver Day in New York State. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: : 

WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 





Report by N. R. Danielian, President, In- 
ternational Economic Policy Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 16, 1960, at the annual meeting 
of the members of the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Association, N. R. Da- 
nielian, its president, in his report, pre- 
sented a thought-provoking analysis of 
the responsibility of the United States in 
the world community of free nations. 

He also stated that a revision of our 
present offshore procurement and aid 
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policies by substituting U.S. production 

instead of dollar credits and grants could 

improve our balance-of-payments deficit 
by an estimated $1 billion a year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Danielian’s statement 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I urge Senators to read it carefully and 
note his suggestion pointing the way to 
a possible solution of two of the most 
difficult problems facing our country to- 
day; viz, unemployment and the drain 
on our gold reserves. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordéred to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF N. R. DANIELIAN BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EcoNoMIC POLICY ASSOCIATION, STATLER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 16, 
1960 
The association recognizes the responsi- 

bility of the United States in the world com- 

munity of free nations. We accept the bur- 
den of maintenance of adequate military de- 
terrent power and its expenses, the necessity 
of aiding our'allies, particularly underdevel- 
oped countries, in their economic develop- 
ment; but we also face the fact realistically 
that to be able to carry this burden, the 

United States must remain strong, which 

means, in essence, its manpower and technol- 

ogy must be fully employed to produce the 
goods and services necessary for the support 
of free society. 

These two objectives sometimes appear to 
be in conflict and it is the duty of economists 
and statssmen to evolve a theory and policy 
that will accomplish this dual purpose of 
meeting our international obliga’: one and, at 
the same time, maintain the strc . a of the 
United States. 

In the past 15 years, we have aiop*_d cer- 
tain policies which have been variously desig- 
nated as “free trade,” “foreign aid,” “point 
4,” “food for peace,” and the purpose of which 
has been to put dollars, goods, and services in 
the hands of other nations for their recon- 
struction and economic development. 

We have had four instrumentalities to ac- 
complish this: (1) Transfers of massive 
amounts of U.S. dollars through Government 
grants and loans; (2) offshore procurement 
by U.S. governmental agencies; (3) military 
expenditures abroad; and (4) reduction of 
tariffs by the United States to permit other 
countries to sell here and acquire US. 
dollars. 

Under the food for peace program, we are 
also making available about $1% billion 
worth of agricultural products every year. 
Agricultural products, mainly grain and 
cotton, used to be one of the best dollar 
earners in our international trade. Now, to 
the extent that we give them or sell them 
for local currencies under Public Law 480, 
they do not really earn dollars. 

We have done this job of providing dollars, 
or goods without obtaining dollar revenues, 
so well that now we discover we have $3 to $4 
billion a year balance-of-payments deficits. 
As a result, other countries have about $20 
biilions of short-term investments in the 
United States, which is larger by $2 billion 
than the total gold reserves, and three times 
as large as the free gold. 

It is obvious that the United States has 
reached a point where, having achieved its 
objectives of the past 15 years, we must 
review the efficacy of the policies heretofore 
employed to solve future problems. As the 
facts and issues change, it should be obvious 
that the instruments must also be reap- 
praised. 

There is a disturbing lag in the recognition 
of the seriousness of this subject by the 
academic profession, as well as by statesmen. 
As recently as two weeks ago, a tremendous 
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barrage of criticism confronted the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his attempt to force 
a@ reconsideration of these policies. His ef- 
forts to get other countries to assume the 
burden of military expenditures abroad have 
been criticized violently by statesmen of 
other cour ‘Ties, and often by our own press. 

The country faces an economic Pearl Har- 
bor, but the academic profession does not 
see beyond its own intellectual preconcep- 
tions. As late as last week, a notable and 
very able professor at Yale advised a con- 
gressional committee that there was no 
cause for panic and that the balance of 
payments situation would rectify itself in 
the normal process in the next 2 years. 

Last spring, there was a conference of 
academicians here in Washington, where 
professors from Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
American University all took the position 
that any revision of trade and aid policies 
was uncalled for. 

Even the distinguished economists in the 
Committee cn Economic Developmerit con- 
sidered that changes in the Development 
Loan Fund’s policy to require U.S. procure- 
ment was undesirable. Testimony of re- 
search organizations advised the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee last spring that 
these actions of the Government were pre- 
mature. A staff report of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in June tcok 
the same view. These academic attitudes 
followed a hastily assembled convocation of 
economists at Princeton a year ago in No- 
vember. All this activity has the traditional 
appearance of an organized campaign. 

This mass of academic and professional 
opinion has been influential enough to se- 
cure editorial support from distinguished 
vapers such as the New York Times and the 
Washington Post.* 

In consequence, the Government has been 
almost paralyzed in taking any effective ac- 
tion, and except for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been thrown back upon the use 
of time-worn platitudes, exhorting US. 
management to go out and sell more goods 
abroad. State Department spokesmen in- 
sist, however, that we must retain all the 
policies of the past: military expenditures 
abroad, foreign aid, and free trade, intact. 

The hard fact, however, is that good will 
alone is not going to solve the problems of 
overspending abroad. The policies adopted 
since 1944, which were to put dollars into 
the hands of war-weakened nations, cannot 
possibly meet the reverse requirement—te 
conserve and earn dollars abroad. The con- 
tinuance of the same policies, without im- 
portant revisions, will inexorably lead us 
toward international financial crisis.and pos- 
sible devaluation of the dollar. 

It is not, therefore, enough to keep re- 
peating the slogans of the past. We must 
fashion a new policy to meet the needs of the 
future. What are the programs to which 
we should dedicate ourselves? 

We must, of course, continue to support 
the best possible Defense Establishment, in- 
cluding such outposts as are necessary under 
current technological conditions. 

Secondly, we must maintain the U.S. econ- 
omy operating at a level of productivity 
which will employ our present employable 
labor force plus the annual increments 
which number about 1,800,000 a year. 

We must aid underdeveloped countries in 
their aspirations toward better economic 


1Washington Post, Dec. 11, 1960: “The 
attitude of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration toward the international dollar prob- 
lem seems about like that of the man suf- 
fering from indigestion who magnifies his 
symptoms into a heart attack. The dollar 
problem is potentially serious over the next 
few years. But it is not so serious at the 
moment as to justify the rash of panicky 
unilateral actions by the administration.” 
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conditions, in the hope that through the de- 
velopment of forces of freedom, they will 
remain independent and evolve societies in 
the direction of individual freedom. 

At the same time, we must jealously guard 
the institutions of freedom at home and 
abroad, including the rights of property 
and individual enterprise. 

To accomplish these, we must assess each 
project and policy preposal with regard to 


_ whether or not they aid and advance these 


principles. 

I personally have come to the conclusion 
that, certainly for the present and the fore- 
seeable future, we have to revise our off- 
shore procurement and aid policies, which 
heretofore have been in the form of dollar 
credits and grants. Instead, we must sub- 
stitute U.S. production. Call this’ produc- 
tion for peace, the industrial parallel of food 
for peace. Call it mobilization for peace, or 
a lease-purchase program. Whatever its 
name, it should get away from the lending 
of dollars and, instead, emphasize the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries, matched by 
the productive capacity of the United States. 

It would take Mr. Khrushchev 20 years to 
catch up to our ability to produce the things 
that underdeveloped countries need, if we 
can only get away from the idea that our 
principal contribution is dollars, and get to 
the fundamentals of technology, production, 
and know-how. 

I am not concerned with the difficulties of 
administration of such a program. It is 
possible to establish an agency whose job 
would be to procure for foreign aid in the 
United States through competitive bidding. 

This program alone would possibly save 
us over $1 billion a year in balance of pay- 
ments deficits, as well as correct unemploy- 
ment conditions in many parts of the United 
States. It would, to paraphrase a saying, 
“kill three birds with one stone,” by putting 
people to work, aiding underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and eliminating the detrimental effect 
upon our balance of payments deficit. 





Contribution by Fort Dix, N.J., to 
Community Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the military installations of 
the Nation have often proved that they 
can be good neighbors to the civilians 
who live near them. Last month, in New 
Jersey, Fort Dix personnel won the grati- 
tude of Trenton residents during the 
aftermath cf the snowstorm which dis- 
rupted trade, communications, and 
transportation in vast areas of the United 
States. 

An editorial in the Trentonian de- 
scribes the gratitude of the civilian popu- 
lation of the region. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SALUTE TO Forv Drx 


Located as it is in the close proximity of 
Fort Dix and McGuire Air Force Base, Tren- 
ton has long been accustomed to signs of 
military activity in our midst. But we have 
witnessed something quite different within 


the past 48 hours. Specifically we have ref- 
erence to the utilization of military person- 
nel and equipment in helping to restore our 
snowbound community back to normalcy. 

The helping hand was extended day before 
yesterday, at which time city authorities 
realized that their facilities were inadequate 
to cope fully with the crisis. Thereupon a 
request for assistance was made to Fort Dix 
Commander Maj. Gen.’Sidney Wooten. 

Shortly thereafter General Wooten dis- 
patched 10 dump trucks and two bulldozers 
from Fort Dix to aid us in our hour of need. 

Too often we in civil life are prone to meas- 
ure our relationship with the military in 
terms of economic values. But we feel no 
hesitancy in submitting that the grateful 
people of Trenton have undergone a decided 
change of heart and that henceforth they will 
strive diligently to strengthen the ties that 
bind them to their indispensable brethren 
in uniform. 





The Pursuit of Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
New Year’s Day the Milwaukee Journal 
published an editorial that could serve 
as an excellent expression of what should 
be the prime purpose of this U.S. Senate 
throughout what promises to be a tur- 
bulent international 1961. 

The editorial says in part: 

The overriding and underlying aim this 
new year, as never before must be the pur- 
suit of peace. Else, now and henceforth, 
there be quite literally no human future at 
all, much less one in which to carry on any 
pursuit of happiness and prosperity. * * * 
We need to be a healthy, skilled, prosperous 
people with a sound, buoyant economy, fully 
practicing our ideals of equality and brother- 
hood, all by way of making the quest. for 
peace more hopeful and likely of success. 
* * * The deepest wish for the new year 
is that all things may come to you which 
advance the cause and improve the chance 
of world peace. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PURSUIT OF PEACE 


“Happy New Year” comes easily to tongue, 
and cards wishing a prosperous new year are 
easily purchased and sent. Both sentiments 
may be sincerely felt, and the expression of 
them is a nice custom. 

But neither state of well-being is an end in 
itself. Happiness comes only as a byproduct, 
and prosperity is a means, not a goal. 

The overriding and underlying aim this 
new year, as never before, must be the pur- 
suit of peace. Else, now and henceforth, 
there will be quite literally no human future 
at all, much less one in which to carry on 
any pursuit of happiness and prosperity. 

Peace not in terms of what America 
knows today—a momentary absence of war 
that can end at any moment and end only 
in annihilation. The only true peace in the 
nuclear age will be one in which war is not 
merely unthinkable—it has supposedly been 
that many times before, beginning with the 
invention of gunpowder—but one in which 
war is impossible, no less. If making war 
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impossible is itself impossible, then we are 
already lost. It is the last and only hope. 

This new year of 1961 holds for America 
the promise of excitement, at least, in the 
beginning of a-new and very different na- 
tional administration, and the hope for new 
vigor, new thinking, new wisdom in this para- 
mount pursuit of peace. - 

The new administration will of course have 
domestic concerns—for bettering the health, 
the economic security, the education, the 
civil rights status of the people, and for 
spurring and strengthening the economy of 
the Nation. To the extent that these aims 
are advanced, happiness and prosperity will 
flow from them. 

But even all of these areas ashes if there is 
no peace. The one end is peace, and these, 
too, are means toward achieving it. We need 
to be a healthy, skilled, prosperous people 
with a sound, bouyant economy, fully prac- 
ticing our ideals of equality and brother- 
hood, all by way of making the quest for 
peace more hopeful and likely of success. 

The deepest wish for the new year is that 
all things may come to you which advance 
the cause and improve the chance of world 
peace, ; 





Two-Price System for Wheat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the price-support program for 
wheat has done much toward maintain- 
ing a higher level of income for wheat 
producers than would otherwise have 
been possible. The program could have 
been much more effective and less costly 
had only a few of the long-needed 
changes been approved by Congress. 

Myr. President, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more the so-called two-price sys- 
tem for wheat has been advocated in one 
form or another. There must be and 
there is a reason for this long-continued 
interest. The two-price approach would 
be immeasurably better than the present 
program and than any other that has 
been advanced to date. 

The Minot Daily News, published in 
Minot, N. Dak., has long been a strong 
advocate of a good wheat program. I 
was very pleased to read the fine edi- 
torial appearing in the December l¢, 
1960, issue of this paper entitled ‘“Two- 
Price System for Wheat.” This editorial 
in a very few words effectively presents 
one of the best programs that has ever 
been advanced for the wheat producer. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two-PrRicE SYSTEM FOR WHEAT 

A lot of sound-thinking people, folks who 
are interested in the long-range develop- 
ment of the country, are against Government 
price fixing. 

They believe that Washington has demon- 
strated in the farm problem the fact that 
bureaucrats in general only make a bad mat- 
ter worse. 

Under the present system in North Ds- 
kota we see the large farms getting larger 
and the little fellows gravitating to some 
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other form of employment—or unemploy- 
ment. 

With regard to Government price regu- 
lation we are inclined to overlook the fact 
that the Government has over the years set 
the price of sugar purchased from Cuba and 
other foreign countries. No one has been 
inclined to protest very loud about such 
procedure. 

The News believes that the time has ar- 
rived for North Dakota to take a deeper in- 
terest in the family type farm. Because the 
Farmer’s Union supports this plan, is no rea- 
son for everyone opposed to the general 
philosophy of the Farmer’s Union to bitterly 
oppose the idea. 

Along with the general theory of progress, 
superior skill and enterprise, might be 
blended the idea that farming is a way of 
life as well as a business enterprise. 

Recently, Senator MmLTON YouNG declared 
that serious “consideration must be given 
domestic parity or a two-price system for 
wheat.” 

The News has contended on many occa- 
sions that a two-price system is workable 
and will solve our problem. If 600 million 
bushels are required for domestic consump- 
tion let that amount go on the domestic 
market at a profitable price, to be allotted 
on the basis of acreage or bushels, not over 
160 acres or 3,000 bushels to any farmer. 

In presenting its original plan the News 
included a few fringe requirements which 
although basically sound, caused some irri- 
tation. 

We are happy that Senator Younc is giv- 
ing the two-price plan consideration. 

It will not prove popular with a lot of 
people, some of whom are large campaign 
contributors. They will contend we seek to 
penalize enterprise; that we are against the 
successful operator. 

But that is not a fact. What we believe 
is that the little fellow, now vanishing from 
the farm scene, should have a right to a part 
of the domestic market, particularly in view 
of the fact that currently the public treasury 
is being raided year after year. 

The public treasury would pay nothing to 
support the two-price system. Possibly 
bread and other wheat products would cost 
a little more. However, we find that labor, 
taxes, and transportation now form the 
major cost factors in the price of bread. 

The large farm operators could raise all 
the wheat they desired, accepting the world 
price for that over their allotment. 

On the theory that the two-price system 
will repopulate the countryside; take folks 
back who were born and raised there in 
place of competing in an overcrowded labor 
market—on this basis we believe the system 
is entitled to study and support. 

We agree with Senator Younc that the 
Eisenhower Committee report is “the worst 
proposal yet.” It advises 1,500,000 farm oper- 
ators making less than $1,500 to get off the 
farm and look elsewhere for a livelihood. 

We'll go a jump or two further, It re- 
flects stupidity. 





Maid of Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to call attention to the Members of the 
Senate that another distinct honor has 
come to another distinguished Missis- 
sippian. 


Miss Linda Joy Lackey, daughter of 
Mrs. V. R. Lackey, of Forest, Miss., re- 
cently won the treasured title of Maid of 
Cotton for 1961. 

Miss Lackey, a University of Missis- 
sippi sophomore, is the latest in a long 
list of talented young Mississippi ladies 
who have won recognition for their out- 
standing talents, beauty, personality and 
achievement. 

I know Miss Lackey will add luster, 


‘grace and charm to the bright paths now 


unfolding for our young people. She 
will bring credit to her wonderful family, 
she will represent the cotton industry to 
the nations of the world in a most com- 
mendable fashion, and deserves the rec- 
ognition and appreciation of all Amer- 
icans. 

She follows Miss Mary Ann Mobley, of 
Brandon, Miss., who wore the crown of 
Miss America in 1959, and Miss Linda 
Lee Mead, of Natchez, Miss., who cap- 
tured the Miss America title in 1960, in 
bringing credit and honor to their State 
and to the Nation in their roles as am- 
bassadors of goodwill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a short newspaper account of 
this event from the Jackson (Miss.) 
State Times of December 30, 1960, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


QUEEN OF KING CoTTON—LINDA Joy LACKEY 
Is Maw or CoTTON 


MEMPHIS.—Linda Joy Lackey, blue-eyed 
lass who thought she Nad done everything 
wrong, was chosen 1961 Maid of Cotton 
Thursday night. 

The 19-year-old coed from the same Uni- 
versity of Mississippi sorority which sent two 
recent Miss Americas to Atlantic City, was 
chosen over 20 other cotton State belles after 
4 — of final judging. She is from Forest, 

SS. 

Nancy Sue Gray of Deming, N. Mex, 21- 
year-old junior at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, was chosen first alternate to the new 
maid, and 19-year-old Joen Weinke of Lub- 
bock, Tex., was picked as second alternate. 

Miss Lackey had her troubles on stage in 
the final judging. 

Once she went out to be introduced to 
the crowd of 6,000 watching the finals and 
a@ cameraman’s bulb exploded neap her, 
showering sparks on her evening gown and 
throwing her off balance. She made her way 
off stage using the wrong runway. 

Later, another camera bulb blew up and 
startled her, but she kept her poise. Dur- 
ing the evening, she remarked, “I’ve done 
everything wrong.” 

Miss Lackey, who was to fly to New York 
today to prepare for her 7-month tour of 
this country, Canada, and Europe on behalf 
of the cotton industry, made her public 
speaking experience pay off. 

She has won three Mississippi statewide, 
high school speaking contests and an inter- 
collegiate contest for oratory. 

As the judges narrowed down the contest- 
ants Miss Lackey gave a brief talk entitled 
“Dear Dairy.” It told the story of her life, 
leading up to the Maid of Cotton contest, 
and included her wish, “Please, Diary, let 
my dream come true.” 

The 5-foot-7-inch, 123-pound, brown- 
haired belle’s mother was at the contest 
final with her son, Jimmy, 32, but the win- 
ner’s father, a lumberman, died 2 years ago. 

Asked how she felt about her daughter’s 
winning, Mrs. Lackey said, “I’m just rejoic- 
ing. I know her father would be, too. He 
was so proud of her.” 
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Miss Lackey is a sophomore at Ole Miss 
and a member of the Chi Omega sorority 
which sent Linda Lee Mead and Mary Ann 
Mobley to become very recent Miss Americas. 

The new maid, succeeding Sandra Lee 
Jennings, was crowned at 10:45 p.m. Two 
hours earlier the judges had eliminated 11 
of the 21 finalists. 

Beauty was secondary in the judging. 
Judges looked more for charm, personality 
and someone who photographed well. 

Cheesecake was taboo. The girls did wear 
bathing suits once, but that was for the 
judges only, not for photographers and the 
public. 





The Tariff Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, one 
of the most vexing and challenging prob- 
lems which will confront the new ad- 
ministration and the Congress of the 
United States in the year 1961 is the 
matter of imports and exports and what 
effect they will have upon American in- 
dustry. 

Today in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, under the title of “The 
Tariff Question,” written by Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky, appears a very cogent ar- 
ticle on the subject, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TuHeEese Days—TuHz TARIFF QUESTION 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Every day, public relations literature 
crosses my desk, as it does the desks of 
others, dealing with some industry that re- 
gards itself as being slaughtered. Occasion- 
ally such material also comes from a labor 
union. But when the men’s clothing in- 
dustry gets excited, the subject takes on 
special interest. The men’s clothing indus- 
try, both on its employer and labor union 
sides, has always been what might be called - 
liberal and internationalistic. It is an in- 
dustry dominated by Jacob Potofsky, presi- 
dent of its union. 

It is this industry which now concerns 
itself with the word survival, as the watch 
industry, the knitwear industry, the button 
industry, the ceramic industry and many 
others have complained. Granted that we 
can compete with other countries in a free 
market, no free market exists anywhere. 
This is a major economic evil of 1961. 

The industry’s circular states: 

“But survival for America concerns more 
than defense against guided missiles. 

“To many hard-pressed, high-wage Ameri- 
can industries survival depends upon d.- 
fense against guided merchandise—imports 
from low-wage countries aimed at American 
domestic and export markets. 

“In the men’s clothing industry we cannot 
complain that we have not been warned; the 
alert has been sounded often, loud and 
clear.” 

Then it goes on to say: “If apparel imports 
from low-wage countries continue to increase, 
apparel factories will be forced to close. The 
closing of these factories will mean the loss 
of close to a million and a quarter jobs in 
the needle trades.” 
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Of course, these industries were warned. 
The clothing industry devoted itself for 
many years to :1pporting every form of po- 
litical and economic internationalism. But 
throughout the world there are tailors and a 
suit can be made by a tailor in Hong Kong or 
Tokyo or Ghana or anywhere as well as in 
the United States. . 

Price then becomes the determining factor 
in the American market. 

It is curious how the wheel turns. It used 
to be the big industries that wanted a pro- 
tective tariff. The big industries are protect- 
ing themselves by exporting jobs, that is, by 
establishing factories abroad; big industry 
also has increased automation which means 
fewer jobs. The theory in favor of automa- 
tion is that there will be job transference, 
that more workers will move from the mill 
and factory to the services, to playing the 
saxophone and guitar in combos or being 
manicurists or secretaries. 

The tailors are not easly shifted. 

Such an industry can readily be wiped out 
by cheap competition from abroad, particu- 
larly if the competition is subsidized by 
governments. 





National Concern About Civil Liberties 
of All Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the eloquent junior Senator 
from Maine, Epmunp S. MUSKIE, re- 
cently gave a major address at a meet- 
ing of the Florida Civil Liberties Union 
in Miami. He addressed himself to the 
question of differences among peoples of 
this Nation; he showed that differences 
can be a source of strength and not 
necessarily a source of weakness. 

In his plea for national concern about 
the civil liberties of all citizens, the 
Senator expressed a confidence and a de- 
termination which should be shared by 
, all who believe that much work must 
yet be done to guarantee and protect 
those liberties. Mr. President, I ask that 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuts Is My CoUNTRY 

(Address by Hon. Epmunp S. MusKIE, 

of Maine) 

My father’s father was a farmer in Rus- 
sian-occupied Poland prior to the turn of the 
century. He shared the intense patriotism 
and love of liberty which has preserved the 
identity of my ancestors as a people through 
centuries of oppression. He early determined 
that his youngest son, my father, should have 
an opportunity to build a better and freer 
life than appeared possible under the czarist 
tyranny. 

And so it was that, in his early teens, my 
father was apprenticed to a tailor. At the 
age of 17, having learned his trade, he left 
his home, embarking upon a new life, pre- 
ferring the bright prospect of the unknown 
and unfamiliar freedom to his oppression- 
darkened homeland. 

What he found here forever justified his 
hopes and his father’s faith. At his knee, 
I have heard him reminisce, for hours on 
end, out of the fullness of his heart, upon 


his boyhood life—the close family ties which 
bound him to loved ones he was never to see 
again, the warmth at his father’s house, the 
joys and pleasures of his childhood. It could 
not have been easy for him to leave them 
behind. He talked to me of these things be- 
cause he wanted to relive them. But he had 
& deeper purpose. 

Increasingly, as the years pased by and my 
comprehension grew, he drove home his les- 
son. What he had lost had been more than 
offset by what he gained—for himself, for 
his father, and for me. Here, if a man had 
ability, he could apply it in a manner of his 
own choosing. Here, if a man had an opin- 
ion, he could express it without fear of re- 
prisal. Here, if a man disagreed with govern- 
mental policy, he could say so, and, more 
than that, he could do something about it 
by casting his ballot at the polls. Here, a 
man was completely free to reap the fruits 
of his own integrity, intellectual, and physical 
capacity, his own work. There were no 
heights toward which he could not strive. 
It mattered not what his national back- 
ground, his religious or political beliefs, his 
economic status in life might be. 

These beliefs were my father’s life. He 
held them confidently through periods when 
he felt the lash of prejudice directed against 
those of foreign birth and of his creed. On 
the evening of my inaugural day 4s Governor 
of Maine, he turned to me and said, very 
simply, “Now I can die happy.” A few 
months later the final chapter of his life was 
written. I am sure that, in the closing mo- 
ments, he must have thought of the strange 
and wonderful destiny which had so aston- 
ishingly vindicated the beliefs which had 
uprooted his life. 

In 1789, Benjamin Franklin described the 
America which was my father’s life, when he 
wrote: 

“God grant that not only the love of lib- 
erty but a thorough knowledge of the rights 
of man, may pervade all the nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot 
anywhere on its surface, and say, ‘This is my 
country.’”’ 

Everyone in America is a member of a 
minority group. It may be economic, so- 
cial, political, religious, racial, regional, or 
based upon national origin. It may not be 
such today as to set us apart in any un- 
pleasant way. But it could tomorrow. 

The character of our minority status may 
very in its impact today upon our effective 
enjoyment of dignity, equatity, security, and 
opportunity. It may not today constitute a 
disability in any of these respects. But it 
could tomorrow. 

Our particular minority group may be 
joined today with others in a common cause 
or common prejudice or a common indif- 
ference with majority status. The ac- 
companying power to affect the rights and 
privileges of minority groups not a part of 
the coalition is subject to abuse resulting 
from indifference, callousness, or deliberate 
intent. Today, as a member of the current 
majoricy, the possibility, or even the actual- 
ity, of such abuse may be of no concern to us. 
But it could be, if our particular minority 
group becomes the object of tomofrow’s 
prejudice or indifference. 

To those who say—and there are such— 
that certain national and ethnic groups are 
better and more desirable as Americans than 
others, let. us ask: ““Who is to make the selec- 
tion, and at what. point in history, and is 
the selection subject to revision as the major- 
ity coalition changes?” 

To those who say that there are superior 
and inferior citizens, depending wholly upon 
race, national origin, religion, or color, let 
us ask: “Who is to make the selection and 
how can you be sure what your status will 
be when the majority coalition takes shape?” 

I am not suggesting that the case for 
civil liberties should be based upon fear of 
each other. 

I am saying simply this. Our differences 
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have made our country great. They have 
done so because, increasingly, creative abil- 
ity, intellectual capacity, and high moral 
and spiritual principles, wherever found, 
have been allowed to seek their highest 
attainable level. 

Iam also saying this. Our differences can 
destroy us; and the instruments for such 
destruction are prejudice, fear, indifference, 
hatred, and retaliation. . 

Is it better for us and our country that we 
seek reasons to like and trust each other? 
Or is it better that we seek reasons to fear 
each other? 

In the 1860’s, the Maine Legislature con- 
cerned itself with the problem of inducing 
settlements in the unpeopled townships of 
the State. An agent was sent to Sweden, 
with instructions to make vigorous efforts to 
establish a Swedish colony in Maine. With- 
in 10 weeks he had brought to Maine 22 
men, 11 women, and 18 children—including 
a pastor, farmers, a civil engineer, a black- 
smith, 2 carpenters, a basketmaker, a baker, 
a tailor, and a shoemaker. They carved a 
home out of the wilderness of northern 
Maine. New immigrants followed. Within 
5 years the population had increased to 600 
who had built a prosperous community of 
130 houses, barns, 2 steam sawmills, 1 water- 
power sawmill, and the incidental business 
establishments. At the end of 5 years, 133 
men applied for citizenship. 

A member of the Swedish Parliament wrote 
to the Governor of Maine as follows: “May 
the young colony of New Sweden grow and 
flourish, not only in material strength, but 
even in developing their moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. And may the new popu- 
lation thus add to your State and to your 
Great Republic a good and healthy element 
of moral power from the old world, and 
becoming inbued with the spirit of your free 
institutions, reflect that spirit on their na- 
tive land. 

“What we have lost in the old fatherland 
will then not have been lost to humanity: 
On the contrary, the trees have only been 
transplanted on a fresher soil, where they 
will thrive better, and give richer and more 
abundant fruits. God bless the harvest. 
God bless your land.” 

Civil liberty is the sunshine without which 
the crop will suffer. The enemy of civil 
liberty is prejudice. The cause of prejudice 
is fear—fear of the unknown, fear that there 
is no real basis for mutual trust afd con- 
fidence, fear that those discriminated against 
may abuse power and authority if given the 
chance. 

If such fears are well-founded, there is no 
real basis for democratic institutions. All 
the evidence from our national history and 
experience indicates that they are not well- 
founded. The growth of our free institu- 
tions—their effectiveness and strength—has 
been in direct proportion to the expansion 
of civil liberties and their enjoyment by 
greater numbers of our people of more diverse 
and varied backgrounds, talents, and ex- 
periences. This has been our harvest. And 
it has been fruitful. ° 

The cause of civil liberties, then, is not 
simply that of do-gooders, or of neighbors 
interfering without justification in the af- 
fairs of neighbors. It is the cause of all 
those who are concerned that our national 
climate be a healthy one. 

Let those who support this cause, however, 
avoid self-righteousness. Let us not refuse 
to give the trust and confidence which we 
ask. Faith begets faith if buttressed by an 
accumulation of reassuring experiences. 

There are some important assumptions 
whose validity we ought to consider: 

1. Long-sustained habits of discrimina- 
tion generate forces of stress and strain 
which, if allowed to explode, can produce as 
much evil as the discrimination itself. 

2. The overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans share the basic belief in the worth and 
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dignity of the individual. Those who deny it 
to others do so, in many instances, because 
of a belief that their own is threatened. 

3. The forces of decency will, in the long 
run, prevail. If we deny the validity of this 
assumption, then we ourselves are in doubt 
as to the integrity of democratic institu- 
tions. 

Obviously, these assumptions do not solve 
the problems created by prejudice and dis- 
crimination. They serve simply as a brake 
upon our impetuosity. They should not 
serve as an excuse for inaction. 

Our goal must be to replace fear and dis- 
trust with understanding and trust. 

How do we achieve it? 

Communication—as between equals—is 
important. 

Familiarity—as among equals—is impor- 
tant. 

Education is important. 

But how do we communicate, how do we 
get to know each other, how do we educate 
each other when there is stone wall resistance 
to even the slightest contact? , 

There are, of course, all of the arts which 
man has used to influence man since the be- 
ginning of time—and which reach their full 
potential in a democracy—the arts of per- 
suasion, discussion, and debate—the power 
of example and experience. 

There is also the rule of law—not as a 
primitive force, not as a harsh master, but 
as a stimulus, as a prod, as a standard of 
conduct. 

We cannot legislate trust and understand- 
ing. We cannot legislate confidence. We 
cannot strike down fear by legislative decree. 
We cannot by a stroke of the legislative pen, 
create love and kindness in a human heart. 

But we can, by wise legislation, create a 
climate in which men, separated by divisive 
differences, can learn to live together. 

It is possible to establish rules to prevent 
abuses, to restrain the impulsive, to contain 
and eliminate excesses, to encourage re- 
sponsible attitudes, to give support to 
moderation. 

When men are equal before the law and 
are required to treat each other as such, they 
are more inclined to believe in such equality. 

We have made legislative progress in this 
fleld in recent years. Some believe we have 
moved too fast; others that we have not 
moved fast enough. Without resolving that 
difference of opinion, I think it fair to say 
that we have moved ahead, that the move- 
ment has achieved constructive results, and 
that it gives promise of more progress. 

In the long run, we must and will achieve 
basic civil liberties for all our people. To- 
ward this end, we can do no better than to 
pray in the words of St. Francis: 


“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace. 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love. 
Where there is injury, pardon. 

Where there is doubt, faith. 
Where there is despair, hope. 
Where there is darkness, light. 
Where there is sadness, joy.” 





No Time To Curtail Congressional 
Investigations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
Washington Post editorial said that 
Communists had nothing whatever to do 
with the instigation, organization or 
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leadership of the student demonstra- 
tions last May in San Francisce during 
hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


cisco has said that in his opinion the 
students were innocent pawns of Com- 
munist-trained agitators. Likewise, the 
report of J. Edgar Hoover following in- 
vestigation by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation declared the riots were 
Communist-instigated. 

The judge who rightly dismissed 
charges against the students themselves 
now gives his opinion that he agrees with 
Hoover that the riots were Red-insti- 
gated—all of which leads me to feel that 
many individuals and organizations in 
this country are not fully informed as to 
the danger of Communist activities in 
the United States. I strongly feel it is no 
time to curtail or abolish congressional 
vigilance. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the December 25 issue of 
the San Francisco Examiner covering 
Judge Axelrod’s statement: 

JUDGE AGREES Ciry HALL RIoTs RED INSTIGATED 


Municipal Judge Albert A. Axelrod said 
yesterday he “very definitely” agrees with 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover that the city 
hall riot and mob demonstrations last May 
were instigated by Communist elements. 

Judge Axelrod spoke out after Hoover is- 
sued a year-end report in which he flatly 
blamed Communist Party members for spear- 
heading the May 13 riot by about 200 persons 
on that black day for city hall. 

The judge deplored what he called a “false 
impression” that he condoned the actions of 
62 persons arrested during the riot when he 
dismissed charges against them for practical 
reasons. 

He said this impression, has been created 
by quoting a single sentence from his dis- 
missal decision and not using the more 
forceful words which followed that sentence. 

The sentence, taken out of context, the 
judge explained, was: 

“I am convinced that they are not en- 
gaged in subversive activities, nor in spread- 
ing subversive propaganda.” 

Then, he noted, his dismissal continued: 

“However, they chose the wrong means to 
accomplish their purpose and let themselves 
become victims of those who profit by creat- 
ing unrest, riots, and the type of conduct 
which is outlawed by the penal code sections 
I have quoted. 

“As a result, they were arrested, finger- 
printed, and photographed, and their efforts 
achieved a directly opposite result.” 

Although he did not use the word “Com- 
munist” anywhere in his dismissal decision, 
the judge said yesterday there was no ques- 
tion in his mind the college students among 
those arrested were pawns of subversives. 

“It makes no difference whether you pro- 
nounce it ‘tomato’ or ‘tomahto,’” he said 
with more than a trace of annoyance. 

And his annoyance has been increased, the 
judge declared, by a number of “crank and 
crackpot letters and telephone calls.” 

“They have called me a commie, a pal of 
Khrushchev and worse,” he said. 

Judge Axelrod also called attention to that 
part of his decision in which he said he felt 
the students had been punished and added: 

“A protracted mass trial with 62 defend- 
ants and 16 attorneys would not only be 
costly from a monetary sense, but would 
play directly into the hands of those who 
create unrest and do everything in their 
power to upset our democratic processes and 
way of life.” 

The judge noted, too, that the defendants 
were not charged with being Communists. 
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“They were charged with participation in 
a riot,” he said. 

The May 13 riot occurred while the House 
Un-American Activities Committee was 


. hol h in the city hall chambe 
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of the board of supervisors. 
Mass picketing by about 2,000 persons 
followed the next day. 





A Bill To Authorize Federal Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, H.R. 825 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, I reintroduced my bill to 
authorize Federal mutual savings banks. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing remarks by Morris D. Crawford, Jr., 
chairman of the committee on Federal 
legislation of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks and executive vice 
president, the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, before the 14th annual midyear 
meeting of the association which was 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on December 6, 1960: 

The 86th Congress must be regarded for 
the mutual savings bank industry as one 
of the most significant in its history. On 
July 1, years of effort by our association 
committees, by our board, and by our mem- 
bers resulted in the introduction of the 
Federal mutual savings bank bill in both 
Houses of Congress under bipartisan sponsor- 
ship. With the introduction of the bill, the 
association began a thorough program of so- 
liciting the views of the members. All mem- 
bers were sent copies of the bill and asked for 
their reactions. Representatives of the na- 
tional association appeared before the State 
associations to explain provisions of the bill 
and to request comments. Nearly every- 
where we went, we were gratified by the over- 
whelming industry support of this legisla- 
tion. 

The bill represents a major breakthrough 
in the extension efforts of our industry. It 
proposes to provide, on a nationwide basis, 
the facilities for thrift and home financing 
now provided by mutual savings banks in 
only 17 States. ‘These federally chartered 
savings banks would be privately owned in- 
stitutions closely »atterned on the laws and 
traditions of savi: gs banking as it now ex- 
ists in our States. The present bill provides 
that these banks would be supervised by a 
Federal Mutual Savings Bank Commission. 
The draftsmen of the bill included this pro- 
vision for a new Government agency with 
the realization that budgetary problems and 
other considerations may make it necessary 
in later versions of the bill to transfer the 
supervisory functions to an existing depart- 
ment or agency. Alternative supervisory 
choices could conceivably include the Treas- 
ury, the FDIC, the Home Loan Bank Board, 
and the Federal Reserve. 

During the months which have passed 
since the introduction of the Federal mu- 
tual savings bank bill in July, the bill has 
been studied by various Federal agencies and 
departments such as the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the HHFA, the VA, and the FDIC, It 
has also been submitted for study to the 
Commission on Money and Credit, and to 
others. It is our hope and confident expec- 
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tation that these disinterested groups, in ap- 
praising the merits of the bill, will bear in 
mind the very important fact that the capi- 
tal funds necessary for the expansion of our 
economy depend basically on the savings of 
the people. Personal savings will continue to 
be essential for the formation of capital if 
we are to expand on a sound basis. It can- 
not be pointed out too often that in many 
areas of our country where personal income 
is rising, capital facilities are still lagging be- 
hind, and these are the areas in which there 
are no mutual savings banks. Financial in- 
stitutions in the 33 nonmutual savings bank 
States are not meeting the need to stimulate 
thrift. These States with only commercial 
banks and savings and loans generally have 
lower per capita savings. On the other hand, 
all of the 17 mutual savings bank States, 
with one exception, are among the 24 States 
with the highest percent of savings accounts 
in relation to personal income. 

The need for new and more vigorous thrift 
institutions is compelling. Some suggest 
that over the past decades the ratio of per- 
sonal savings to disposable income has re- 
mained relatively stable and that this makes 
any new effort to promote additional savings 
futile. We question this conclusion. 

In the first place, we cannot be certain 
of the ratio of personal savings to income 
until we provide all sections of the coun- 
try with equal facilities for savings. 

Secondly, if savings are not promoted as 
vigorously throughout the country as spend- 
ing and borrowing, how long can we ex- 
pect the present ratio of savings to income to 
continue? Many of the new families being 
formed in the nonmutual savings bank States 
are experiencing steadily rising levels of per- 
sonal income. Thus, they are particularly 
susceptible to pressures to buy and to bor- 
row. We have no quarrel with those who 
develop new methods for selling and new 
forms of credit. New and novel pressures 
and motivations to spend, however, must be 
balanced by new and novel opportunities 
to save, if the forces in our free, competitive 
markets are to function effectively. 

Two more points should be made in sup- 
port .of the extension of our industry. One 
is in the area of home financing, the other 
in the broad area of building a financial sys- 
tem capable of supporting the strains that 
an expanding economy will place on it. 

Mutual savings banks, after they have 
taken care of the needs of their own com- 
munities, have little difficulty in finding out- 
lets for their supply of mortgage credit in 
the nonmutual savings bank States. In the 
past several years.savings banks have been 
the largest supplier of funds in the federally 
underwritten mortgage market. Does not 
this indicate the present inadequacy of 
savings in those States where only commer- 
cial banks and savings and loans operate? 
I need only point to the higher cost of home 
financing in the nonmutual savings bank 
States to indicate that the demand there 
for mortgage credit usuaily exceeds the sup- 
ply. If mortgage credit were as available 
in the 33 nonsavings bank States as it is in 
the 17 savings bank States, we would see 
mortgage rates level out nationally and ac- 
tually decline, with little difference in the 
cost of home financing among the different 
geographic regions. 

In introducing the Federal charter bill, 
Senator SPARKMAN referred to an article by 
Dr. Arthur Upgren, in which this noted econ- 
omist called attention to the tremendous de- 
mands that would be made on our banking 
system in the decade ahead. Dr. Upgren 
declared, and Senator SPARKMAN agreed, that 
the long-term trend in our national economy 
is one of growth and expansion and that 
there is great need to sustain these trends 
by creating a banking system capable of sup- 
plying the money, the credit, and the serv- 
ices that will be required by such growth. 
Surely a national thrift system, founded on 


the principles of the present savings banking 
industry, would help to build a national 
financial structure that can better carry the 

.burdens of a dynamic economy. 

4 Federal chartering of mutual savings 
banks has great potentials in fostering higher 
levels of savings, increasing the total sup- 
ply of m funds, and improving the 
distribution of these funds throughout the 
Nation. 

So far, I have reviewed some of the argu- 
ments we believe must lead disinterested 
persons to favor us in our support of the 
Federal Mutual Savings Bank Act. Now, how 
about some of the actual responses we have 
recently seen? Some of these responses have 
been very gratifying. We have received let- 
ters from leading savings and loan execu- 
tives complimenting us on what we have 
attempted to do. These savings and loan 
men are experienced professional managers. 
They know and understand the necessity of 
tough personal and professional standards in 
the business of banking—and appreciate the 
desirability of flexible investment opportuni- 
ties. It is our hope that men like these will 
some day be a part of a united thrift bank- 
ing system. 

Some of the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment we believe will respond favorably to 
our bill. The State supervisors, if not sup- 
porting the bill, have accorded us a sympa- 
thetic hearing and made some very valuable 
suggestions for the improvement of our bill. 

But, let us face the facts—all has not been 
sweetness and light. In some quarters we 
have encountered criticism. But—and this 
is a very important “but”—in analyzing this 
criticism, we must separate the thoughtful 
and sincere criticism from that which seems 
an elaborate attempt to rationalize a simple 
fear of competition. 

One unquestionably sincere—but to our 
way of thinking unquestionably erroneous— 
opinion has recently emerged from the Home 
Loan Bank Board. That opinion is simply 
this—that the existence of Federal mutual 
savings banks and the conversion of savings 
and loan associations into institutions with 
diversified lending opportunities will cut 
down the avalaible supply of home mortgage 
funds. We are prepared to demonstrate that 
this is simply not the fact; we are pre- 
pared to show: 

First, that the establishment of a na- 
tionwide system of mutual savings banks is 
likely to stimulate an increased flow of in- 
dividual savings with a better regional dis- 
tribution. This will mean an increased sup- 
ply of investable funds for residential mort- 
gages. 

Second, that mutual savings banks have 
placed the bulk of their net uses of funds in 
residential mortgages in the past decade and 
have become the Nation’s leading supplier of 
Federal underwritten mortgage loans. 

Third, that a nationwide system of mutual 
savings banks will not only increase the 
available supply of mortgage funds but will 
also improve the interregional mortgage flow, 
thereby narrowing geographic interest rate 
differentials, and reducing borrower costs in 

* present capital shortage areas. 

Fourth, that savings and loan associations 
choosing to convert to Federal mutual savings 
banks will neither be less able on legal 
grounds, nor less willing as a matter of in- 
vestment policy, to concentrate on home 
mortgage loans as long as borrower demands 
are strong. 


Fifth, in periods of reduced housing and 
mortgage demands, broadened investment 
flexibility will add to financial stability and 
lessen investment risks of lenders, and still 
be consistent with longrun emphasis on 
home mortgage lending. 

Sixth, that any unforeseen reduction in 
residential mortgage flows from converted 
savings and loan associations will induce 
shifts in the pattern of investment flows 
from other types of financial institutions, as 
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capital market yield relationships change. 
While temporary, short-run market disloca- 
tions might occur, the ultimate result would 
be an increased flow of mortgage funds from 
other institutions to meet the demand left 
unfilled by savings and loan associations. 

Seventh, that in sum, savings and mort- 
gage flows are likely to be increased and bet- 
ter distributed throughout the Nation, bor- 
rowers’ cost reduced and lenders’ financial 
soundness enhanced, and consumers’ choice 
of saving media increased, through the es- 
tablishment of a nationwide system of 
mutual savings banks. 

Let me conciude this point by noting that 
investment flexibility, that capacity to move 
freely among alternative types of investment, 
is something which savings and loan associ- 
ations may quickly feel the need for. Con- 
sider, for example, Senator ROBERTSON’s re- 
cent remark at the U.S. Savings and Loan 
League convention, and I quote: “* * * it 
does occur to me, as it has to a number of 
more professional analysts, that housing sup- 
ply has caught up with demand, generally 
speaking, and that this relative balance may 
well prevail until family formations begin to 
rise sharply in about 1965.” 

As I have said—some objections to our bill, 
while unconvincing to us, seem motivated by 
a sincere effort at an objective appraisal and 
we are always receptive to objections made 
in that spirit. 

On the other hand, the American Bankers 
Association, at their recent convention, sol- 
emnly resolved that they were “opposed in 
principle to the establishment of a Federal 
chartered mutual savings bank system in any 
form.” Their representatives have ponder- 
ously recited that the several States have 
had an Opportunity to charter savings banks 
and have not—therefore this bill is an 
attempt by the Federal Government to inflict 
these institutions on the States. 

Well, to begin with: it is perfectly obvious 
that the several States have the right to con- 
clude what kind of banking institutions they 
will charter—even if they are counseled in 
this conclusion by commercial bankers who 
do not relish further competition. On the 
other hand, the banking system of the United 
States has long been a dual system. Under 
a dual banking system we presuppose two 
sources of decision on what kind of banking 
institutions are required for the benefit of 
the people and the economy. If a State, in 
its wisdom, comes to one conclusion, that 
cannot and does not foreclose the decision 
of the Federal Government in carrying out 
its responsibilities to foster the growth of 
our economy. As a matter of fact, even now 
the ABA ts piously proclaiming the 100th 
anniversary of the dual banking system and 
the great benefits of such a system to our 
economy. At the same time—and with an 
inconsistency borne of competitive fear—the 
American Bankers Association proclaims its 
opposition to dual banking for savings banks. 
Apparently, one bank’s meat is another 
bank’s poison. 

Let me reiterate—there is no need to search 
for the motives of many of those who oppose 
this legislation. Behind all the shibboleths, 
there is a plain and simple fear of competi- 
tion. I would like to touch briefly on this 
factor that is worrying our opponents—this 
competition of which they are so apprehen- 
sive. Competition has nourished and ad- 
vanced our economic life. It is a part of our 
basic economic tradition to open new areas 
for expansion rather than to restrict markets. 
To maximize freedom of choice, to constantly 
refresh the basic forces of supply and de- 
mand. Freedom of entry into all markets 
and by all institutions is a basic tenet of our 
free enterprise system. New savings banks 
would provide families in the expanding 
areas of the United States with the same 
choice of institutions in which to place their 
savings as is now enjoyed by families in one- 
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third of the Nation. Federal chartering is 
the logical and equitable extension to mutual 
savings banks of the principle of the dual 
banking system. 

Thrift is the constant mission of the sav- 
ings bank in good times and in bad, when 
money is tight and when it is easy. We all 
know that the basic interest of the com- 
mercial banking industry is the extension of 
credit to the consumer and to the business 
community. Thrift, in the case of com- 
mercial banks—is a sometime thing. Four- 
teen hundred commercial banks have no 
savings accounts at all—and another thou- 
sand offer no interest to savers. But the 
unparalleled lending opportunities of present 
years have resulted in the ardent pursuit of 
the thrift dollar by some commercial banks. 
I suspect, however, that if demands for 
money fall off, these commercial banks will 
end their courtship in a hurry. 

Now, as for the savings and loan associa- 
tions. They have been, as an organized in- 
dustry, less than wholehearted in their 
support of our legislation. We hope that 
they will reflect awhile and consider a few 
things about our bill. The Federal mutual 
savings bank bill offers savings and loans, 
through optional conversion to Federal sav- 
ings banks, the authority to make diversified 
investments and the opportunity to lend 
their strength to a unified thrift banking 
system. This optional conversion would 
mean observance of certain requirements 
which we are sure would not prove alien to 
many savings and loan institutions. The bill 
does not advocate competitive war—it would 
not allow a new Federal savings bank to be 
formed if its operation would unduly injure 
a neighbor savings and loan association. 
Although we know that the savings and loan 
industry must be, like ourselves, anxious to 
cement the unity we have enjoyed, we have 
not found the enthusiasm for this bill that 
our otherwise harmonious relations might 
have led us to expect. 

Mr. Wallace DuVall, outgoing president of 
the U.S. Savings & Loan League, has 
recently been quoted as predicting that our 
two industries will eventually evolve into a 
unified system. This statement is greeted 
by our industry as a heartening confirmation 
of the basic identity of interest between us. 

Now, in our efforts to further the cause 
of the Federal mutual savings bank bill, 
what is our timetable for this year? We are 
going to move forward resolutely but delib- 
erately. We do not plan a headlong crash 
program aimed at producing a fast, and per- 
haps premature decision. Rather, we hope 
to advance, perfecting our bill as best we 
can, continuing discussions with Federal 
agencies and with the sponsors of the bill 
and seeking the advice of men of good will 
in allied thrift industries. In line with this 
program we do not realistically expect re- 
introduction of this bill early in the coming 
congressional session. The Congress, in 
transition, will be occupied with its own 
organizational problems and will have in- 
sufficient time to give to this bill the kind 
of consideration it merits. However, some- 
time later in this session we confidently ex- 
pect the reintroduction of this legislation. 
When the bill is reintroduced, the mere fact 
of its introduction will be no cause for unre- 
strained optimism. In supporting this legis- 
lation we are entering into what may be a 
period of adjustment with those who share 
our goals, but who differ as to means—and 
obviously a long period of contention with 
those who are implacably opposed to the 
bill’s passage. During this period we must 
therefore continue to have the overwhelm- 
ing support of our industry. We all want 
this bill to represent the best judgment of 
all of us—and therefore nothing would 
please the committee on Federal legislation 
and the officers of the association more than 
to have your comments and suggestions on 
the bill. It is only through testing the bill 
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against the experience and wisdom of our 
member banks that we can hope finally to 
produce legislation worthy of mutual savings 
banking. 





Billions of Good Turns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Boy Scouts of America 
celebrated their 50th anniversary in 1960. 
Among the many tributes given to the 
Scouts was an editorial which appeared 
in the December 3, 1960, issue of the 
Atlantic City Press. The editorial de- 
scribes the importance of the Boy Scout 
movement to one area; it also gives an 
aécount of a good turn that has gone 
down in history. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BILLIONS OF Goop TURNS 


For 50 years, the work of the Boy Scouts of 
America has been one of the most important 
youth activities carried on in this area. 

Atlantic Area Council marked the occasion 
the other night by giving recognition to men 
who have devoted their *‘me and energies to 
the furtherance of the ovement. At the 
same time, annual awards were made to 
Scouts for outstanding achievements. 

This old earth of ours has turned around 
its axis 18,262 times and has completed 50 
trips around the sun since February 8, 1910, 
the day Scouting was born in the United 
States. It was exactly 7 months later that 
the Boy Scouts were organized in Atlantic 
City. 

Happily, the zeal of a dedicated and de- 
voted worker has sparked the local organi- 
zation throughout the entire span of its 
existence. That man is Harold V. Feyl, exec- 
utive director of Scouting, who is slated 
to retire next February. His chosen“succes- 
sor is well qualified to carry on in the same 
tradition. 

Significantly, Scout enrollment is at an 
alltime high in Atlantic County, with more 
than 3,000 boys in the ranks. 

In the past 50 years, 33% million Ameri- 
cans have been identified with the Boy 
Scouts of America. Each member accepted 
the obligation to do a good turn to someone 
every day. 

This good turn, meaning doing something 
useful, or something extra—beyond mere 
courtesy, has a very special place in Scouting. 

The Boy Scouts of America came into being 
through the good turn of an unknown British 
Boy Scout. A large bronze buffalo statue 
stands at the Gilwell training center near 
London, bearing this simple but eloquent 
inscription: 

“To the Unknown Scout whose faithfulness 
in the performance of the daily good turn 
brought the Scout movement to the United 
States of America.” 

William D. Boyce, Chicago publisher, was 
bewildered in foggy London in 1909 while 
seeking an address. The British lad offered 
his services. The boy led the American to 
the address and when Boyce offered a shilling 
tip to the lad, the boy saluted, thanked him 
and said, “Sir, I am a Scout. A Scout does 
not accept tips for courtesies and good 
turns.” 

Boyce, who had 20 to 30 thousand boys on 
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his sales force, was dumfounded. After he 
completed his errand, he accompanied the 
British Scout to the office of Lord Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Scout idea. Here he 
caught the vision of Baden-Powell. He re- 
turned to America and incorporated the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

As they go forward with new billions of 
good turns to be performed, we salute the 
Boy Scouts of America. This helping other 
people, helping the community and the Na- 
tion, is giving boys a worthwhile experience 
in citizenship. 





Support of House Un-American Activities 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent .I insert herewith an 
editorial which appeared December 15, 
1960, in the National Tribune-The Stars 
and Stripes. I feel this editorial is most 
timely since it has to do with planned 
demonstrations to bring about abolition 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The national interest, it 
seems to me, calls for continued con- 
gressional investigations into subversive 
activities, by this committee: 

AN OMINOUS THREAT 


Much has been written over the years re- 
garding the threat to our Government by 
the militant action of Communists. both 
here and abroad. 

Indications now point to increased ac- 
tivities by the Reds in fostering unrest in 
youth groups not only in America but in 
many foreign countries. The riots which 
took place in San Francisco in May of this 
year over hearings held by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in that city 
were directly the results of well-planned 
efforts of west coast Communist leaders 
among student groups in some of our major 
institutions of learning. Not only have the 
Commies stirred up internal strife in this 
country but in South America, particularly, 
groups with Communist leanings have dem- 
onstrated in many countries against the 
United States. 

These incidents are not haphazard and 
purely local. They are the direct result of a 
well-planned and well-financed program by. 
the Communist Party to incite leftist groups 
to demonstrate against America. Subver- 
sive leaders feel that this is one sure way 
of causing this Government to topple and fall 
as have so many other regimes in various 
countries throughout the world. 

This attack by the Communist Party is 
probably the greatest, threat to our national 
survival. Their major aim is to destroy the 
security of this Nation and thus leave the 
free world leaderless in its fight against the 
Communist menace. 


Thus it behooves every loyal American to 
do his part in this never-ending battle 
against world communism. We must re- 
main alert, learn to separate truth from 
propaganda, and must expose and combat 
every threat to our individual freedom. We 
cannot afford to maintain an air of apathy 
and indifference. 

The major veterans organizations of the 
Nation have been in the vanguard in at- 
tempting to warn our citizenry of the nature 
of this insidious menace. They are united 
in their determination to destroy this evil 
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threat to the high ideals cherished by every 
loyal American and for which the veterans 
of this country have given so much of them- 
selves. 

The security of the Nation is the responsi- 
bility of each individual citizen. It is some- 
thing of a mysterious paradox that Com- 
munists are willing to spend time, effort, and 
money to destroy the things which we hold 
most dear. Basking in our sense of security 
and serenity, we are reluctant to lift a finger 
or make a telephone call to aid in some small 
way the daily battle against elements that 
threaten to undermine the very foundation 
and existence of our Government. 

We need more of the stern puritanical and 
moral courage of our forefathers, and we need 
also the fixed determination and sturdy con- 
viction to fight for our moral principles. 





Local-State Efforts Needed To Spur 
Economic Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during the 
days ahead, the economic problems con- 
fronting the country will be one of the 
major issues with which we will be con- 
cerned. 

As necessary, Uncle Sam needs to take 
action to help spur business and indus- 
trial activities, to create more jobs, and 
generally to improve our economic out- 
look. I am not one, however, who be- 
lieves that Uncle Sam must do the whole 
job. 

On the contrary, I believe we are over- 
looking our greatest potential for eco- 
nomic progress if we ignore, or attempt 
to usurp, the responsibility of States and 
local communities to act effectively in 
promoting economic progress. 

Across the country, we find that prob- 
lems differ widely. Consequently, we 
need programs tailored to each specific 
situation. This requires constructive, 
creative efforts, not simply by the Fed- 
eral Government but also by States and 
local communities. 

In a special report to my constituents, 
I recently reviewed a series of steps 
which, if undertaken, could help tremen- 
dously in improving the economic out- 
look. Following its publication, a great 
many individual, civic, and governmental 
interests endorsed this approach. Be- 
lieving it may offer some useful ideas for 
dealing with our economic problems, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the re- 
port printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

SPECIAL ECONOMIC REPORT BY HON. ALEXANDER 
WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 

A dynamic economy depends upon citizen- 
community-free enterprise cooperation to as- 
sure @ pace of growth necessary to meet the 
needs of the people and the economy. To 
accomplish such a goal requires a multi- 
pronged program. Particularly, it demands 
creative thinking and planning “tailored” 
to the needs of each community. 


Over the years, a number of programs 
have been initiated to provide a framework 
of- action within which communities can 
move ahead to resolve economic problems 
and to promote progress. Among the major 
ones are included: Encouraging greater in- 
dustrial development in both urban and 
rural communities; improving the outlook 
for job-creating businesses—large and 
small; expanding rural development pro- 
grams, particularly in areas of chronically 
low income; and other efforts for maximum 
utilization of natural and human resources 
to serve our people. 

Overall, these are examples of programs 
making a contribution in this field. How- 
ever, a greater cooperative effort by State- 
local interests—working with, and utilizing 
services provided by, Federal agencies—is 
needed to promote economic progress. 


ATTRACTING NEW INDUSTRY 


To improve the economy, industrial prog- 
ress, for example, can be spurred in two 
ways: 

1. By attracting new industries. How can 
this be done? Initially, by forming a com- 
munity development committee and carrying 
out investigations undertaken in the follow- 
ing areas: Determine quantity and skills of 
available workers; study economic trends in 
area; determine likely industrial prospects; 
survey of local market needs and opportuni- 
ties; enlist assistance of State engineering 
schools, bureaus of business research, etc., 
to assist in specific technical problems. Dis- 
cover why—in the past—industry may have 
failed or moved away; survey of locally avail- 
able natural resources and industrial poten- 
tial; clearinghouse of information on sources 
of venture capital; examine and utilize ap- 
plicable methods of successful industrial ex- 
pansion programs of other communities; de- 
termine needed civic improvements; i.e., 
traffic arteries, store fronts, garbage disposal, 
street paving, etc.; enlist assistance of Office 
of Area Development of the Department of 
Commerce and the Business and Defense 
Services Administration: review and, as 
possible, favorably adjust tax systeni and 
other local government services. 


Having made these determinations, proj- 
ects to remedy weaknesses should be com- 
menced and publication and promotion of 
area’s advantages should be undertaken. 
Additional steps include: Developing and re- 
serving for industry suitable industrial sites; 
modernizing old industrial facilities and 
building new ones. Financing for such ef- 
forts can be raised by contributions or float- 
ing bonds. 

2. To expand existing industry, the steps 
include: Attempt to find sources of business 
expansion loans (banks, individuals, insur- 
ance companies, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration); initiate local business and industry 
improvement clinics with assistance of local 
trade associations, Government field offices, 
university engineering and business schools; 
render, where possible, or suggest specialists 
to render, market and product development 
assistance. 

The Office of Area Development of the De- 
partment of Commerce provides technical 
services to States and local communities; 
issues publications on area development 
problems and assists States and local groups 
to: Create new industrial diversification; ac- 
quire and prepare land for industrial use; 
organize industrial districts; develop new 
products; locate new markets; locate indus- 
trial prospects; help manufacturers who are 
seeking sites for new branch plants to pro- 
vide sources of data on plant location; pro- 
vide guidance on security factors in plant 
location; plan site selection surveys and 
maintain a library of plant location data. 


IMPROVING THE OUTLOOK FOR NEW BUSINESS 


Now, how is it possible to brighten the 
outlook for small business Nationwide, there 
are over 4.6 million enterprises, including 
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over 100,000 in Wisconsin, of which about 
95 percent are small businesses. 

To help meet some of the different prob- 
lems, the Small Business Administration pro- 
vides a number of services to small businesses 
and local development companies seeking 
to raise employment or economic develop- 
ment in a community. The programs in- 
clude: 

1. Local development company loans: 
Companies having a broad base of ownership 
may borrow funds to buy land and either 
build a new factory or expand and convert an 
existing plant, provided the project will aid 
a small business concern. 

2. Production assistance: Small businesses 
are invited to register their facilities at the 
SBA regional office. The SBA acts as a clear- 
inghouse for services which small firms may 
offer other small firms or larger firms. 

3. Research and development asistance: 
Technical assistance is provided by SBA on 
product research, new product potential, 
processing methods, product and marketing 
developments, new industrial uses for mate- 
rials, and industrial uses for agricultural 
products. 

Assistance is also rendered through advice 
on problems of plant location and plant space 
and undertaking the locating of tools or ma- 
terials needed; through the awarding of a 
certificate of competency, the small business 
is encouraged to bid in competition with 
larger firms for government contracts; man- 
agement courses, in conjunction with local 
educational institutions; management coun- 
seling with SBA regional office; management 
seminars and 1-day conferences; publishing 
information on available materials, patents, 
and how-to articles. ; 

4. Financial asistance: Business loans- 
financing on reasonable terms when it is not 
otherwise available through private lending 
sources; disaster loans—granted to aid firms 
stricken by either physical damage or eco- 
nomic injury. 

In general, the asistance rendered the small 
business emphasizes efforts to aid unemploy- 
ment areas, areas affected by economic dislo- 
cation, depressed areas, areas whose economy 
is adversely affected by government-spon- 
sored projects (such as the Federal highway 
program) or whose economy is adversely af- 
fected by natural economic shifts. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS POOLS 


The development of small business pools, 
also, is helping to meet some problems that 
could not otherwise be resolved, such as pro- 
grams to collect market and research in- 
formation related to a particular industry for 
dissemination to participating members; con- 
struct, acquire or ‘establish laboratories and 
other facilities for the conduct of research; 
prosecute applications for patents and render 
patent services for participating members; 
as well as negotiate and grant licenses under 
patents held under joint programs. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The general objective of the rural develop- 
ment program is to assist in remedying low 
income on farms and disadvantaged rural 
families. 

The major targets of the program include 
providing farm families with information 
and ability to gain tools, land, and skills tor 
successful farming; education and job train- 
ing; health services and community saniis- 
tion; expansion of markets for products of 
small farms, ie., new processing plants, ad- 
ditional co-ops; changes in crops and in- 
creased crop production; forestry and con- 
servation assistance for small woodlots and 
timber processing enterprises; water resource 
development; and industrial development. 
About 200 counties in 30 States, including 
Sawyer and Price Counties in Wisconsin. 
have been designated for the rural develop- 
ment program. 

The accomplishments achieved have heen: 
new businesses and services activities have 
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added nearly 18,000 full- or part-time jobs; 
market improvement projects started; soil 
mapping completed on farms in rural de- 
velopment areas; projects in health services 
reported; rural clubs organized in com- 
munities, to exchange ideas on promoting 
better living; and other steps that have im- 
proved income and farm life. 

How can a local county with chronic low 
income initiate a rural development pro- 
gram? A county may apply to the State 
rural development committee (in Wisconsin, 
headed by Henry L. Ahlgren, associate di- 
rector of extension, University of Wiscon- 
sin). The committee decides which counties 
and/or areas will be designated, and how 
extensive the program will be in those areas. 
Even though the county may not be desig- 
nated a rural development county under the 
program, it can ask the State extension 
service and the university for technical as- 
sistance. It can, under its own aegis, fol- 
low closely the form of the rural develop- 
ment counties. And, if the State rural de- 
velopment committee assents, it can have 
the help of rural development agents on 
specific problems. 


A BIGGER SLICE OF THE MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR 
TOURIST PIE 


Looking now to the development of tourist 
trade, we find that tourism is one of the 
fastest developing businesses in the United 
States. Annually, tourists in this country 
spend $15 and $20 billion. 

As of now, tourism is the third largest in- 
dustry in Wisconsin. However, I believe we 
can cut, for our Badger State, an even larger 
slice of this economic pie. 

Tourism benefits not a few, but many seg- 
ments of the community’s economy, includ- 
ing services, transportation, accommodations, 
entertainment, cleaning services, products 
such as sporting equipment, souvenirs, fash- 
ions, etc., utilities (power, water, light). The 
result: greater economic growth and easing 
the local tax burden. A secondary benefit 
from tourism is that it attracts new industry 
through increase in population, pleasant 
locale for plant location, etc. 

A great many communities can—either by 
exploiting an existing potential or even by 
importing one—probably turn themselves 
into regions which will appeal to tourists. 
Examples of attractions: A good inn, a his- 
torical landmark (battle site, churches, mill, 
etc.); a body of water, an animal preserve; 
hills, mountains, valleys, forests or woods; 
geological formations—such as the Wiscon- 
sin Moraines—and other natural or man- 
made features. 

Programs that will develop tourist trade 
include: Facelifting program for the com- 
munity; ie., clean up unsightly areas, refuse, 
junk; paint and spruce up town; encourage 
clean, comfortable lodging places; well-cook- 
ed, well-served meals; developing, or improv- 
ing specific tourist attraction; obtain expert 
advice in restoring historic structure, drain- 
ing lakes, etc.; determine from what areas to 
attract tourists, and then advertise; enlist 
cooperation of area newspapers, magazines, 
TV and radio stations to help sell com- 
munity. 

What are basic tourist habits? According 
to a report by the Department of Commerce, 
80 percent travel by air; 69 percent stay in 
motels; 26 percent stay in hotels and resorts; 
27 percent with friends and relatives; most 
tourists take two vacation trips a year, to- 
taling 20 or more days; 17 percent go in the 
winter; 18 percent in spring; 40 percent in 
summer; 25 percent in the fall; average an- 
nual expenditure per family is $400; roughly 
1 out of 12 goes abroad each year. The rest 
stay in the United States, the largest single 
tourist market in the world. 

Tourist development programs can be 
supported by private or business financing; 
by group (chamber of commerce, community 
associations, etc.) contributions; or other 
ways. Overall, expanding tourism promises 
great things for the years ahead. Paid and 
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increasingly longer vacations, good roads, 
more leisure time and money, early retire- 
ment, more education—all these portend a 
fast-growing opportunity for the American 
to travel. 
SUMMARY 

This, then, is a brief look at some of the 
opportunities for greater citizen-community- 
State effort to better utilize our human and 
natural resources. As this can be done more 
effectively and successfully, we, in Wisconsin, 
can build an already good life into an ever- 
brighter future. 





Gratification That House Rules Provide 
Continuation of House Committee on 
Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to express gratification that un- 
der the rules of the House just adopted, 
the continuation of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities is assured. 

The following article by David Law- 
rence, which appeared November 30, 
1960, in the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, points up the importance of the 
information that this House committee 
has been obtaining: 

Rep INFILTRATION CONTINUES IN UNITED 

STATES—BRINGING ACTIVITIES OUT INTO 

OPEN CALLED ONLY Way To FIGHT MENACE 


(By David Lawrence) 


When are the American people going to be 
given the full story of Communist infiltra- 
tion inside the United States? 

Just because the late Senator McCarthy 
went to extremes—due to his excess of zeal 
and his passionate devotion to the anti- 
Communist cause—the tendency now is to 
belittle the Communist menace altogether 
or to brush off references to it as just a 
hysterical manifestation of McCarthyism in 
a misguided era. This same trend has been 
noticeable in Britain and France, where many 
writers continuously refer to McCarthyism 
as a means of pooh-poohing Communist in- 
filtration today. 

The Communists, on the other hand, bene- 
fiting by indifference and complacency in 
Western countries, have been making hay, 
particularly in the United States. The news- 
papers generally, for instance, printed brief 
stories of the student demonstrations at San 
Francisco when the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities was meeting there 
a few months ago, but this correspondent 
recently saw a half-hour movie, compiled 
from the reels of news photo staff men cov- 
ering the tragic event, which reveals that it 
was far more sensational than the news 
dispatches indicated. It shows the brazen 
behavior of persons, known to have been 
active in Communist Party affairs, who bold- 
ly sought by mob action to interfere with 
the committee’s public sessions. The movie 
contains comments by Democrats and Re- 
publicans in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

The reels have become available for show- 
ing to public and private groups, and in- 
formation concerning them is obtainable 
at the offices of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This is the movie 
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which a so-called liberal group of Harvard 
students booed when it was shown to other 
students a few days ago. 

It seems incredible that such a demon- 
stration as occurred in San Francisco could 
be organized inside the United States, but 
it is not surprising to those who have been 
pointing out that the Communists have not 
for a moment relaxed their cold war efforts. 

The only way to fight this kind of insid- 
ious warfare is to bring it out in the open. 
In such a movement, the people naturally 
must depend on the committees of Congress. 
Here, for instance, are some of the conclu- 
sions recently presented by the staff of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 
in an exhaustive study entitled “Mob Vio- 
lence as an Instrument of Red Diplomacy”: 

“In some Latin American countries, and 
in Japan, Communist parties controlling an 
insignificant minority of the total votes cast 
have resorted to the policy of manipulating 
and inciting mobs to accomplish political 
and diplomatic objectives in the interest of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

“These operations are directed primarily 
against the American Government, to defeat 
its objectives and humiliate its spokesmen 
and representatives. 

“Latin American Communists succeeded 
in seriously interfering with the 1948 Bogota 
Inter-American Conference. In 1958, they 
subjected Vice President RicHarp M. NIxon 
and his wife to a most humiliating experi- 
ence. 

“Attacks are concentrated upon American 
property and personnel. 

“The [United States] resort to interna- 
tional financial aid, no matter how gen- 
erous, has not of itself furnished an adequate 
preventive against anti-American, Commu- 
nist-inspired mob violence. 

“Despite the numerous examples of world- 
wide Communist imperialism and brutality, 
there have been*few cases of mob violence 
against Communist embassies or agencies. 

“For the most part the Communists op- 
erate behind the scenes, making use of un- 
informed and excitable teenagers, students, 
and illiterates. 

“As a rule, the Communists wait for a 
suitable issue to arise on the basis of which 
they can successfully provoke mob excite- 
ment and violence. If the issue does not 
exist, they create one. 

“In large measure, the Communists exploit 
economic difficulties and nationalist emo- 
tions. 

“The Communists’ standard practice is to 
employ nonmilitary weapons, easily accessi- 
ble to the mob, such as stones, poster sticks, 
clubs, gasoline, kerosene, homemade bombs, 
etc. These have been supplemented by the 
looting of guns and ammunition from hard- 
ware stores. 

“The techniques followed by the Commu- 
nists parallel those taught in special schools 
for international Communist agents in the 
Soviet Union. 

“Communists make adequate preparations 
far in advance for their inspired riots, 
through provocative mass meetings, leaflets, 
broadcasts, cartoons, newspaper articles, and 
even assassinations. 

“The Communists have utilized their con- 
trol of labor unions, to augment the mobs 
operating under their direction. 

“Leaders of the Communist parties of Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, and Japan have 
been in Moscow where they have received 
instruction and directives, including train- 
ing in handling mobs and military tech- 
niques. 

“The Communist Party of China has ren- © 
dered valuable assistance to Communist 
parties in Latin America and in Japan which 
have organized mob violence. This assist- 
ance has taken the form of training of lead- 
ers, financial aid, broadcasts, and propa- 
ganda. This is, no doubt, the result of an 
agreed upon division of labor with the 
US.S.R.” 
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Our Only Hope of Survival 
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HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, 400 years 
ago an illustrious man wrote a book 
which today, after the lapse of centuries, 
is still treasured as one of the great 
books of English literature. In this book 
he calls to mind the incident in which 
Solon said to Croesus, the richest man 
in the ancient world, “Sir, if another 
come who hath better iron than you, he 
will be master of all your gold.” 

The United States is the richest nation 
in world history. Our cities are 
crammed with wealth in comparison 
with which the gold of Croesus is in- 
significant. 

But if another come who hath better 
iron he will be master. 

At the close of the Second World War, 
in 1945, Winston Churchill said in an 
epochmaking speech at Westminster 
College in my congressional district: 

The United States stands at this time at 
the pinnacle of world power. 


And no man or nation questioned the 
truth of that statement. We had more 
conditioned troops, more planes, more 
tanks, more submarines, more gold at 
Fort Knox, than all the nations of the 
world combined. 

How different is the situation today. 
Russia has 175 potential divisions and 
we have 17; over 450 submarines and we 
have approximately 100; missiles with a 
range of 8,000 miles which strike within 
2 miles of the target. China has man- 
power beyond the range of computation. 

The Monroe Doctrine, fundamental in 
continental defense, is flouted and the 
gold is draining out at Fort Knox. Al- 
though no war will ever again be de- 
cided by bayonets, even the rifles with 
which our troops are equipped are in- 
ferior to those supplied Russian infantry. 

General LeMay tells us frankly that 
within 2 hours after the opening of hos- 
tilities no fragment of the U.S. Navy 
would remain afloat except the sub- 
marines. 

Only our aging Strategic Air Com- 
mand holds back the concerted attacks 
of hordes of half-civilized predators 
hanging on our flanks. And even for 
our gallant SAC time is running out. 

But relief is at hand. 

A very remarkable American has 
adapted nuclear propulsion to the sub- 
marine when every service scientist and 
commander said it was impracticable and 
impossible. He perfected and completed 
the reactor at Shippingport when com- 
mercial companies hesitated to risk the 
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holocaust which would follow a debacle 
in that heavily populated section of the 
Pittsburgh area. He is one of the most 
extraordinary men of our time—and one 
of the most useful. He has received 
every recognition and honor that Con- 
gress can confer upon him, including 
the exceptional Congressional Gold 
Medal. 

The Secretary of the Navy will confer 
upon him a further award at a ceremony 
at New London, Conn., January 17, 1961, 
on the occasion of the sixth anniversary 
of the launching of the world’s first nu- 
clear powered submarine, the U.SS. 
Nautilus. 

Only the nuclear-powered, missile- 
firing submarine can take over the task 
of the Strategic Air Command when ob- 
solescence overtakes it in the inevitable 
development of Russian technology. 

I therefore include as a part of my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
address delivered by this notable Amer- 
ican at a special convocation at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., in order 
that Members of the Congress may have 
an opportunity to read reflectively and 
studiously this statement by the premier 
authority on atomic energy in national 
defense. 

The address follows: 

RUSSIA VERSUS THE UNITED STATES—THE Na- 
TURE OF THE CONTEST 
(Remarks by Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, US. 

Navy, Assistant Director for Naval Re- 

actors, Division of Reactor Development, 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, and As- 

sistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for 

Nuclear Propulsion, Navy Department) 

The gravest problem facing the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States today 
is the contest forced upon us by the totali- 
tarian bloc, captained by Soviet Russia. The 
need to hold our own in this contest aggra- 
vates all our national problems. No final 
solutions are in sight. We must keep on 
meeting the totalitarian challenge for as far 
into the future as we can presently foresee. 
Nothing we do to solve other problems will 
avail if we fail in this contest. Its outcome 
determines whether we survive as an inde- 
pendent democratic nation. 

If we are to take intelligent and resolute 
action that will insure survival we must have 
a clear conception of what the contest is 
about. It is difficult, however, to muster 
the necessary detachment and breadth of 
view since this is a conflict between two 
diametrically opposed. types of society and 
we are personally identified with one of them. 
The tempetation is great to see it as nothing 
more complicated than evil bent on destroy- 
ing good. 

We are conscious of having no aggressive 
intentions against our adversary; we know 
how sincerely this Nation strove during 
World War II to demonstrate loyalty to both 
Russia and China as friends and allies; we 
remember the generous outpouring of public 
and private aid to these countries, both dur- 
ing civilian calamities preceding World War 
II and during the war itself, when our aid 
was a major factor in turning their almost 
certain defeat into eventual victory. 


Perhaps gratitude is something one can 
only expect of individuals, but when the 
receipients of our bounty publicly declare 
they will “bury us”; when recent allies boast 
in peacetime of the use they will make of 
terror weapons should we fail to accept their 
proposals for the solution of matters in dis- 
pute between us—then, as a people imbued 
with the moral concepts basic to Western 
civilization we can hardly see the contest as 
other than one of evil bent on destroying 
good. Nevertheless, we must not allow this 
view to obscure other aspects of the contest 
which will prove more helpful in focusing at- 
tention on actions we can take to better our 
position in the contest. The danger in the 
good versus evil view is that it gives us a 
false sense of security and makes it difficult 
fully to appreciate our adversary’s capa- 
bilities. 

It gives a false sense of security because we 
have a deep-seated faith that in a wisely 
ordered universe it would be inconceivable 
for evil to win the ultimate victory. So great 
is this faith that most of us dislike literature 
and theater if it does not “end well,” with 
Virtue triumphant. If a sense of history 
were more widespread among us we should 
know there are limits to the effect of either 
goodness or wickedness upon a power strug- 
gle. A sense of right is indeed a source of 
great strength and its absence one of weak- 
ness, but neither will decide a contest if 
there is too large a disparity between the 
contestants. 

The good versus evil view makes it difficult 
for us to accept evidence showing superior 
performance by our adversary. Only a few 
years ago it was not advisable to say in public 
that Russia produces more scientists than 
we, and first-rate ones at that. Despite sput- 
nik and lunar probes, anyone attempting to 
show that Russian threat in all its grim rami- 
fications still suffers the onus of being looked 
upon as a man Of little faith; possibly even of 
treasonable admiration for totalitarianism. 
And even when the facts are made public, 
we deprecate them as exaggerated and call 
the people who report them hysterical. We 
do not like to believe what is unpleasant nor 
to give credence to facts showing this bad 
adversary to be in some respects more efficient 
than ourselves who are manifestly good. 

And so we are easily persuaded by people 
who have a vested interest in letting things 
go on as they are and who argue—plausibly, 
so it seems to us—that we cannot learn any- 
thing from Russian achievements because we 
are a democracy and they a dictatorship. Yet 
often Russian achievements are not specific- 
ally communistic or undemocratic—simply 
efficient. We only harm ourselves if we close 
our eyes and ears to this fact. It is real- 
istic—not disloyal—to recognize that at times 
the Russians have devised a better method 
than we. Contrarywise, when we dismiss 
their successes by dwelling fondly on the ad- 
mitted fact that life is sweet here and bit- 
ter and harsh under the totalitarian yoke, 
our argument is irrelevant. The United 
States and Russia are not engaged in a popu- 
larity. contest, but in a grim technological 
race, with survival of freedom in this world 
at stake. 

If Russian methods in particular instances 
produce better results, we would do well to 
adapt them to our purposes. Presently they 
are doing better than we in educating large 
masses of their children; in producing an 
abundance of highly qualified professional 
people, in carrying through with dispa*ch 
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large-scale development projects that lift 
them up the technological ladder or 
strengthen Soviet military power. It may be 
mentioned here that the Russians for their 
part do not hesitate to adopt Western ideas 
and procedures when these fit into their 
plans, yet their official dogma also presents 
the contest as one between good and evil— 
only, of course, in reverse order from our 
own. 

Aside from the evil versus good analysis 
of the contest, how else can we define it? 
Well, it obviously represents a challenge to 
free peoples by the rulers of unfree peoples. 
Freedom as such is under attack. There 
would be no contest if totalitarianism had 
not made eradication of individual liberty 
and of government by popular consent 
throughout the world its overriding national 
objective. 

The freedom versus unfreedom analysis 
helps to put us on guard against making 
too much of conventional agreements ai- 
legedly designed to soften the contest and to 
turn it into a peaceful competition between 
different ways to better life. But it may 
also lead us to overconfidence in the ultimate 
outcome for we are conditioned to think of 
the present conflict between free and unfree 
peoples as merely an incident in mankind’s 
slow progress towards an ever freer life. 
There are, however, aspects to this contest 
which make it a far more serious attack on 
freedom than any superficially similar past 
conflict. 

When the Reformation, the Renaissance, 
and the age of discovery brought about a 
loosening of the medieval fetters holding 
men subject to authoritatively determined 
patterns of thinking a steady growth of hu- 
man freedom set in which in retrospect ap- 
pears to us as an unbroken curve mounting 
toward ever greater and more widespread 
personal and political liberty. Once men 
regained the individual freedom to think and 
speak which they had enjoyed in classical 
Greece and Republican Rome, they were 
bound to rediscover democracy, to question 
the legitimacy of autocratic regimes, and to 
demand that government be responsive to 
the popular will. And so, from the American 
and French revolutions onward, acceptance 
of the principle that governments derive 
their legitimate power from the consent of 
the governed spread throughout Europe, 
America and all parts of the world where 


Western ideas and institutions had taken’ 


root. 

There were, of course, many setbacks and 
slowdowns but over the long run the curve 
of freedom moved steadily upward. It moved 
upward for almost 400 years and so we have 
come to feel that continuous growth of free- 
dom is the normal, the natural thing, and 
the present totalitarian wave but a tem- 
porary relapse into ancient error. 

The reality may be quite different; we may 
well be witnessing not a transient phenome- 
non but a definitive downward turn in the 
curve of freedom. We haven’t paid enough 
attention to the widespread retreat from 
freedom, beginning in isolated areas as early 
as 50 years ago and accelerating dramati- 
cally since the end of World War II. 

True, European colonialism has almost 
vanished, but against this must be reckoned 
the growth of Russia’s colonial and satel- 
lite empire and China’s determinedly ex- 
pansionist activities along her borders. Then 
too, colonial emancipation did not—as 
many hoped—aiways lead to advances in hu- 
man freedom, to greater respect for law or to 
viable democratic institutions. Democracy 
proved too difficult for many newly emanci- 
pated nations and these have now returned 
to dictatorships under which there is today 
less freedom than existed in colonial times. 


Worse still, where 20 years ago one-sixth of. 


mankind was engulfed in totalitarianism, 
more than one-third live under totalitarian 
rule today. Moreover, the balance of mate- 
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rial power is still shifting relentlessly to- 
ward the totalitarian side, not only as meas- 
ured in land and people but also in political 
power. The main factor here has been the 
ability of totalitarian rulers to make better 
use than democratic governments of the 
potentialities for enhancemeent of national 
power inherent in science and technology. 

Armed with technology, modern totalitar- 
ian states exert today such overwhelming 
power over their subject peoples it is difficult 
to conceive the possibility of internal revolt 
and successful overthrow of government. 
Totalitarianism may thus well be, not a 
temporary lapse in mankind’s march toward 
freedom, but a long-term phenomenon—it 
may even be that, once lost, freedom now 
can never be regained. This makes the 
present contest a more serious—indeed es- 
sentially a different—typé of contest than 
previous struggles between free and unfree 
men. Moreover, where earlier tyrannical 
governments often found it possible to live 
alongside freer societies, modern totalitar- 
ians are fundamentally incapable of doing 
this. Peaceful coexistence to them does not 
mean mutual tolerance but submission to 
totalitarianism. We can, of course, hope 
their desire for world conquest may in time 
abate but I see no real evidence of this 
today. 

It is difficult for us to comprehend the 
compulsive drive for world conquest of a 
land and resources-rich country such as Rus- 
sia. This is not a rational drive based on 
poverty or overpopulation. Possibly the mo- 
tivation comes from communism’s messianic 
nature—it is, of course, a proselytizing creed 
rather than a sober political doctrine, or the 
drive may be motivated by a recognition on 
the part of Russia’s rulers that the world 
cannot forever remain half free, half slave; 
iron curtains cannot for all eternity hide 
the life of free peoples from the eyes of 
totalitarian subjects—especially in a con- 
stantly shrinking world where communica- 
tion is instantaneous and transportation 
nearly so. 

A sense of personal insecurity among Rus- 
sia’s rulers may account for hatred of free- 
dom; as long as free countries exist any- 
where, the longing for liberty cannot be 
wholly torn out of the hearts of the Rus- 
sians. Yet, given their overwhelming power, 
personal fear seems irrational. The time has 
long gone by when plowshares could be 
turned into swords and tyrants overturned 
by nothing but sheer courage. It may be 
that hatred of free nations springs not from 
personal fear but from realization a subject 
people—though it may not revolt—can yet 
interfere with government programs ‘by 
dragging its feet, discontent can make for 
poor work by the masses. That familiarity 
with freedom abroad is creating some dis- 
satisfaction among Russia’s docile masses 
would seem to be indicated by a recent an- 
nouncement of the Communist Party Central 
Committee, ordering renewed efforts to prop- 
agandize Marxism in Russia, and warning 
against popular apathy in matters of ide- 
ology. “Peaceful coexistence must not be 
permitted to weaken or lessen the ideological 
struggle,” declares the committee. 


Of late, a view has been gaining wide cur- 
rency that sees a close analogy between the 
contest with Russia and previous conflicts 
arising out of the desire of upcoming am- 
bitious and tough barbarians to seize the 
wealth of rich and civilized nations. To rec- 
ognize the contest as one of barbarism versus 
civilization is helpful when it leads us to 
profit from the lessons of the past. Though 
history never repeats itself exactly, similar 
power relationships usually lead to similaz 
results. There can be little doubt the cards 
are stacked against a self-indulgent people, 
more concerned with personal affairs than 
with formulating and pursuing clear-cut na- 
tional objectives, when such a people is chal- 
lenged by a purposeful, disciplined, morally 
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unfettered nation, concentrating on conquest 
as its overriding national goal. History 
teaches us once a nation reaches the top, it 
will not long remain there unless it retains 
both a technological lead over its adversaries 
and the’ competence and toughness of mind 
and body that originally brought it to the 
top. It is tragic we lack the strong sense of 
history that could help us avoid the errors 
which in the past allowed barbarians to con- 
quer civilized nations. 

As part of our desire to make school fun 
for our children we have allowed progressive 
educationists to neglect history. But is it 
rational, at this stage of world history, asks 
Edith Hamilton, to give up “the study of 
how the Greeks and Romans prevailed mag- 
nificently in a barbaric world; the study, 
too, of how that triumph ended, how a slack- 
ness and softness finally came over them to 
their ruin? Im the end, more than they 
wanted freedom, they wanted security, a com- 
fortable life, and they lost all—security and 
comfort and freedom.” 

Until sputnik, we erred gravely by under- 
estimating Russia, and we still underesti- 
mate China. But recently we have begun 
to err in the opposite way. I have the grav- 
est misgivings when I observe attempts to 
show how much alike are Russians and 
Americans; how friendly the Russians are; 
how similar their personal problems are to 
ours. People are people everywhere, but this 
is irrelevant in a contest where we confront 
not the Russian people but the Russian Gov- 
ernment. We must at all costs avoid letting 
small concessions and an occasional smile 
fool us into attributing to Russa’s rulers the 
same lack of coveteousness for additional 
land and power that animates us. We must 
never forget their objective is conquest—by 
peaceful means, if possible, but conquest just 
the same—whereas our objective is peace. 
More important, we must not delude our- 
selves they share our horror of modern war. 
The people fear it, of course, but not the 
leaders. 

This difference between the contestants in 
their attitude toward war heavily favors the 
totalitarian side. Totalitarian rulers fear 
war less than we because they know modern 
weapons give them a chance to realize the 
age-old dream of the ruthless conqueror: 
that by pouncing on his victim without 
warning he can destroy him with a single 
blow which will put his retaliatory power out 
of commission and make conquest certain 
and final; alternatively, to hold this threat 
over-the victim and blackmail him into sub- 
mission without war. 

We cannot discount the possivility Rus- 
sia—or, for that matter, China—may some 
day come up with an ultimate weapon that, 
when launched out of a blue sky, will wipe 
out all resistance. They have the means to 
build such a weapon in secret; their rulers 
have the power to make an unprovoked at- 
tack. They are restrained neither by legal 
nor by moral principles; only by their assess- 
ment of the risk of retaliation. What we 
should consider a totally unacceptable risk 
may to them appear worth taking. We must 
not forget one of Mao’s public statements 
made some time ago which discloses a degree 
of callousness incomprehensible to the mind 
of civilized man. 

“China,” he said, “did not fear atomic war. 
If she won, whatever the loss of human life, 
it would obviously have been worth the 
price; if she lost, she would still emerge im- 
measurably stronger since her overpopula- 
tion problem would have been solved at one 
stroke.” To Mao, as much as half China’s 
people—more than 300 million human be- 
ings—appear to be expendable. 

Civilized nations—whether they have dem- 
ocratic forms of government or not—are pre- 
cluded by ethical principles from taking ad- 
vantage of weapons superiority, either to 
start an unprovoked war without warning, 
or to lise this superiority for political black- 
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mail—not at any rate in this day and age. 
Democracies are, of course, even further re- 
strained by the very nature of their political 
institutions. We have here an instance 
where in a contest between good and evil, 
the former is handicapped in a power 
struggle. We and other civilized nations 
could not take advantage of superior strik- 
ing power; the totalitarians can and no 
doubt will. Our brief A-bomb and even 
briefer H-bomb monopoly illustrates this 
point. 

Given the superiority in striking power 
possessed by a barbarian totalitarianism— 
a superiority we cannot alter except by 
abandoning both democracy and civilized 
life—we have no alternative but at all times 
to keep ahead of the totalitarians in every 
area of science and technology that might 
conceivably lead to development of an ulti- 
mate weapon. We can afford no less, on pain 
of losing our freedom. We must keep our 
retaliatory power stronger than known and 
foreseeable Russian offensive capabilities. 
This is why we must make certain the Rus- 
sians do not lead in missiles or in space 
vehicles. Only because our Strategic Air 
Command still makes risk of surprise attack 
unacceptable to Russia’s rulers have we been 
saved from dire consequences. 

This is well understood by the Russians. 
Hence their continuous propaganda against 
our oversea bases. During my visit to Rus- 
sia, I never spoke with anybody for any 
length of time before it was urged upon me 
that the best way we could prove our peace- 
ful intentions was to abandon our bases. 

Incidentally, and to point up how closely 
education—in this case knowledge of for- 
eign languages—ties in with military power, 
I quote from remarks by the director of the 
Institute of Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation of the U.S.S.R. made last June when 
he said: “If you had read our scientific 
journals, you would have known all about 
our plans to launch the first sputnik, at 
least a year before it was launched.” We 
have only ourselves to blame for having been 
caught unprepared. 

No conventional agreement with Russia 
can give us real security against surprise 
attack. Treaties, as we know, are scraps of 
paper in Russian theory and practice to be 
kept only so long as they are advantageous 
to her. Solemn nonaggression pacts with 
Poland and the Baltic States did not pre- 
vent Russia from absorbing these nations 
into her colonial empire. From a large list 
of similar pronouncements by Russian lead- 
ers, let me quote you one that has recently 
been in the news and appears to be fairly 
well authenticated; at any rate it accords 
in its general tenor with other statements 
by leading Russians. The words are those 
of Manuilsky; the occasion, an address in 
1930 to the graduating class of the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years [that is, in 
1950-60]. To win we shall need the element 
of surprise. The bourgeois will have to be 
put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists.” 

What I have said so far illustrates the 
motivations that make our adversary so 
formidable—the contest so perilous for us. 
But what is it that makes him technolog- 
ically so efficient? We cannot explain every- 
thing by the undoubted advantage 
by totalitarianism to channel manpower into 
areas where it is most needed to strengthen 
the nation. Not all Russia’s successes are 
totalitarian successes; certainly nothing in 
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our form of government condemns us to have 
scholastically inferior schools or less efficient 
management of weapons developments or of 
space programs. It is all too easy to use 
deinocracy as an alibi for mediocre perform- 
ance or to believe merely invoking the word 
“democracy” will automatically insure our 
victory in the contest. Democratic prin- 
ciples and institutions do not preclude us 
from outperforming Russia technologically, 
but neither do ideals fulfill themselves 
without human effort and sacrifice. Democ- 
racy is not self-executory—it depends wholly 
on how we as democratic citizens perform 
our public duties. 

Though they all truthfully reflect some 
aspect of the contest, neither the good 
versus evil, nor the freedom versus unfree- 
dom, nor the civilization versus barbarism 
view of the contest give us much help in 
finding ways to improve our chances in the 
race with the Russians. To my mind, we 
shall see more clearly what we must do if 
we view the contest as essentially one be- 
tween opposite systems of management for 
modern industrial societies, with totalitar- 
ianism frankly avowing it will destroy us 
should we prove the less efficient of the two 
systems. The advantage of taking this un- 
emotional and unselfrighteous view is that 
our attention is instantly focused on ways 
to improve our own efficiency within the 
framework of democratic principles and in- 
stitutions and we are thus helped to realize 
not democracy but the way we use it keeps 
us from remaining ahead of Russia. 

A simile may help clarify our thinking on 
what exactly is democratic in the way we 
manage our society and what is totalitarian 
in the way Russia manages hers. 

A totalitarian government may be com- 
pared with a truncheon made of solid wood; 
democracy with a fasces. This, as you 
doubtless know, is a bundle of elm or birch 
rods tied together by a strap, with an ax 
head protruding at one end. It was the 
emblem of the majesty of the Roman State 
and you will also find it engraved on our 
silver dime where it symbolizes the strength 
and resilience inherent in the free union of 
many separate entities. A fasces makes a 
stronger handle than a piece of solid wood 
because it combines the resilience inherent 
in its many separate reeds with the strength 
that comes from their being securely tied 
together by a stout bond. But if the bond 
is ioosened, the strength vanishes; if the 
bond is severed, the reeds fall into a dis- 
orderly pile of weak fragments. 

What makes a totalitarian state strong is 
its monolithic social structure, the ruthless 
competition that selects able rulers, and the 
speed with which action can be taken to 
enhance national power and to adjust na- 
tional policies to changing circumstances. 
Those who command action need not con- 
sider others or take time to justify their 
decisions; a servile people under strict dis- 
cipline carries out orders without demur. 
Nor do the rulers share the sacrifices they 
demand of their subjects; their own privi- 
leged life goes on whatever may happen to 
the living standards of the people. It is 
therefore easy for rulers to take whatever 
measures are needed to strengthen the na- 
tion; industries, power dams, universities, 
laboratories, opera houses—all can be 
ordered built and manned; their cost will be 
met simply be keeping the people’s stand- 
ard of living at modest levels. 

In contrast, what makes democracy strong 
is the enhancement freedom gives to the 
quality of a people and the marvels freemen 
achieve when the bond that unites them is 
of their own making. When free individuals 
are joined together by devotion to their 
country; when this devotion is stronger than 
their individual or group interests; when 
they are imbued with the enlightened self- 
interest we call patriotism—then, just as 
individual reeds tied firmly together in a 
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fasces are stronger than a solid piece of wood, 
so are democracies stronger than authori- 
tarian societies of roughly comparable size 
and population. 

But when patriotism is not strong enough 
to set high national goals and to make them 
paramount to parochial interests; when pub- 
lic institutions ‘are not given adequate 
popular support; when government lacks 
power to prevent individuals and groups of 
individuals from abusing their freedom by 
pursuing objectives damaging the nation— 
then the centrifugal force of divisive in- 
terests may sever the unifying bond and de- 
stroy the nation in an anarchic free-for-all 
of competing interest groups. In a de- 
mocracy, the price of. freedom is eternal 
vigilance to make certain a strong and vi- 
able nation will remain at all times superior 
to the demands of selfish groups for in- 
creased power, wealth or special privilege. 
Self-government is not synonymous with 
anarchy, nor freedom with absence of such 
restraints as are essential—under any form 
of government—to keep a nation strong 
enough to survive and prosper. 

The Russian system pushes determined, 
hard-working, able men to the top. Com- 
petition is fiercer than anything ever known 
in this country. Ordinary men make super- 
human efforts to escape from the grey misery 
of mass existence. There are but two ways 
to get to the top: through the Communist 
Party: or through education. In conse- 
quence the small group of men who rule, as 
well as the trained professionals whose 
technical knowledge is at their service, ‘are 
the country’s most ambitious and capable 
men. They keep their top positions only so 
long as they demonstrate competence and 
capacity for extremely hard work. 

Nowhere is a man’s whole tenor of life so 
completely determined by his occupational 
performance as in a modern totalitarian 
state. Whoever botches his job as politician 
or professional person, as administrator or 
production man, has no escape to private 
employment. Men will work hard and per- 
force become efficient when failure in a top- 
level job means a steep drop in position and 
earning power. From the highest to the 
lowest level, people get no more than what 
they are held to earn by their services. 

Indeed, I know of no democratic country 
where a man’s needs are given so little con- 
sideration as in the Soviet Union. Oddly 
enough, most democracies are closer today 
than Russia to realizing the Marxist principle 
“from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.” [In theoretically 
classless Russia, material rewards and marks 
of honor are reserved for those whose con- 
tributions are considered important to the 
welfare of the state. 

The standard of life of ordinary Russians 
who do routine work, making no special de- 
mand on their intelligence or education, is 
miles apart from that of top people in gov- 
ernment, science, industry, education, art, 
literature and the theater. Nothing shows 
this gap so vividly as the contrast between 
well-dressed, well-fed, upper level Russians 
who shop in luxury stores, are driven about 
in limousines, and weekend in country 
dachas, and the women one sees at work, 
from dawn to dusk, sweeping the streets of 
Russian cities. The low living standards of 
ordinary Russians act as a tremendously ef- 
fective spur to efficiency, offsetting to a con- 
siderable degree the lethargy one would ex- 
pect under state capitalism, and the redtape 
that renders police states inefficient because 
sO Many people do nothing but keep check 
on others. 

Against the competence of Russia’s hand- 
ful of able rulers we pit the political sagacity 
of « free people, periodically choosing men 
who, for a brief period of time, will exercise 
the power of government in the name of the 
people. We believe that from millions of 
decisions made by independent human be- 
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ings there will be distilled a greater political 
wisdom than any possessed by one ruler or a 
small group of rulers who govern without 
public consent: Though our system does not 
permit instant decision, that slower process 
of persuasion by fact and reasoned argument 
tends to result in wiser decisions. 

Indeed, while democracies have often erred 
through inaction, the really great historical 
mistakes have been made by authoritarian 
governments. Democracies certainly realized 
earlier the monumental stupidity of war; 
none would start a war today. Nor would any 
modern democracy commit Russia’s and 
China’s folly of sacrificing the happiness and 
well-being of generations of their own people 
in order to build up enough strength to con- 
quer the world—if need be through the holo- 
caust of hydrogen war. 

One wonders whether the biggest blunder 
of the century might not turn out to have 
been Russia’s decision to raise the Franken- 
stein of Soviet China; those who made the 
decision may yet live to see hundreds of mil- 
lions of hungry Chinese, armed with the 
technological know-how Russia so “gener- 
ously” disburses in China, breaking into the 
empty spaces of Siberia. The speed with 
which decisions are made by totalitarian 
rulers can thus lead to errors that are avoided 
under our system where government may 
be criticized and national issues are publicly 
debated before major decisions are taken. 

If we set the two systems against each oth- 
er in this fashion, it becomes at once clear 
that our system depends entirely on the 
quality of our people. It is a voluntary sys- 
tem requiring a high degree of patriotism 
and enlightened self-interest; it vests sov- 
ereignty in ordinary men and hence requires 
that they be well educated, well informed, 
and actively involved in public affairs. If 
we have not been as successful in the contest 
as we must be, we cannot blame democracy— 
we can blame only ourselves. 

What has been missing has been clear un- 
derstanding of the gravity of the present 
peril by all our people. Perhaps this is nat- 
ural since nothing in our history has pre- 
pared us for the problems created by Rus- 
sia’s challenge. Past experience has given 
us the sublime confidence that no foreign 
nation could seriously threaten our sur- 
vival. All the enemies we encountered after 
we won our independence, though they may 
have seemed formidable at the time, were 
invariably inferior to us in the true founda- 
tions of national strength—that is, in pop- 
ulation, natural resources and technology— 
or they were unable, because of distance and 
transportation difficulties, to bring the full 
weight of their power to bear upon us. But, 
today we confront an adversary who controls 
a iarger land area, more people and more 
natural resources than we; an adversary, 
moreover, who while not yet equal to us in 
the whole field of science and technology, has 
outstripped us in a number of vitally im- 
portant areas and is rapidly catching up with 
us in others. And the full impact of his 
military power is no longer lessened by geo- 
graphic remoteness, for technology has wiped 
out distance as a factor in war. The oceans 
no longer protect us; we are as vulnerable 
to attack as are our European friends and 
allies. 

Because we do not fully comprehend the 
changes brought about by the rise of totali- 
tarianism and by technological progress, we 
continue to think, and therefore to act, as if 
we were today as secure and self-sufficient 
as but a few years ago. We continue familiar 
and time-honored ways of thinking and act- 
ing that gravely handicap us in meeting the 
totalitarian challenge. In particular, we 
are not aware of one significant result of our 
changed circumstances: this is the narrowing 
of possible choices among national policies 
which has been occurring in many areas. 
Habits acquired during our long history of 
enviable independence when we could go 


about our business, giving little regard to 
the effects our policies might have on other 
nations; when we could concentrate on tam- 
ing the wilderness and becoming rich in the 
process without considering long-term con- 
sequences of resources exhaustion—these 
habits often delay necessary action; we en- 
gage in meaningless debates over alternative 
policies when in fact we no longer have a 
choice. 

To take the most obvious example, we no 
longer have a real choice between policies 
of political isolation as against involvement 
in world affairs. We need allies and bases 
abroad and we must compete with Russia in 
winning friends for our side. It is equally 
obvious that we no longer have a real choice 
between policies of economic isolation as 
against involvement in world markets. 
Heavy inroads into our once apparently in- 
exhaustible capital in natural resources now 
make us dependent for many vital raw ma- 
terials on imports from abroad. These im- 
ports must be paid for by exporting American 
products, hence our prices must be com- 
petitive. This inevitably affects our freedom 
of choice in shaping economic policies since 
we cannot in the long run pursue policies 
that will price us out of the world market. 
It seems to me obvious that we shall not 
forever be able to offset with government 
subsidies and tariffs a wage and price level 
far above that of the nations whose prod- 
ucts compete with ours in foreign markets. 
Few of us are willing to accept this fact but 
eventually we shall have to face up to a 
narrowing of economic choices such as all 
nations must contend with, once they come 
to depend for economic well-being and mili- 
tary strength on secure lines of supply from 
abroad. 

Where once we could disregard the effect 
of tariff and trade policies on foreign coun- 
tries, we must now take these effects into 
consideration, for even small nations possess 
means to retaliate, chief among these being 
the popular game of playing the totalitarian 
powers against us. This change in our situ- 
ation is not fully understood by some in- 
fluential power groups; their insistent de- 
mand that we disregard the needs and de- 
sires of foreign countries in order to protect 
domestic industries not competitive in the 
world market runs counter to the interests 
of the Nation as a whole. It springs from 
inability to grasp the gravity of the challenge 
posed by totalitarianism; every blunder we 
make in foreign relations is instantly ex- 
ploited by them to win a point in the contest. 

There is always a timelag before men and 
societies are able to adjust their thinking 
to altered circumstances. The present is a 
time of continuous and rapid change, both 
for individuals and for nations. “Our trag- 
edy,” writes Barbara Ward, “our madness to- 
day is that our deepest instincts resist the 
innovations our reason tells us are the con- 
ditions of survival.” 

Nowhere is this resistance to the need for 
changed viewpoints more evident than in the 
decisions we make on how much of our in- 
come must be invested in public services 
essential to the internal and external 
strength of the Nation; how much must 
therefore be withdrawn from private con- 
sumption for personal comfort and pleasure, 
and for industrial prosperity. We-no longer 
have the full freedom of choice that used to 
be an important feature of our way of life. 
Yet many of us cling to the illusion that it 
is part of democracy to starve the public 
sector of the economy and to coddle the pri- 
vate sector; that if we decided to make the 
public sector stronger we would go counter 
to our political principles. Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., calls this a weird and intolerable 
notion. He warns we are doomed if we cling 
to the belief that production and consump- 
tion of consumer goods are the be-all and 
end-all of existence; that whatever does not 
pay its way in the marketplace is not worth 
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doing and anyway we cannot afford to do it. 
The United States, he writes, “the richest 
country in the history of the world, can't 
afford an educational system worthy of its 
children, can’t afford as many ICBM’s as the 
less affluent Soviet Union, can’t afford a 
proper resources policy, can't even, heaven 
help us, afford a decent postal system.” 

Is it not time we reexamine this odd notion 
that money spent, let us say, on measures 
designed to insure our Nation’s survival, or to 
give our children an education preparing 
them to live effectively and happily in the 
complex world of tomorrow—that money 
spent for such purposes does not buy any- 
thing of value to us personally while money 
spent on comic books or cigarettes does? 
Surely this is a time when our private con- 
cerns are inextricably intertwined with the 
larger concerns of the Nation; chief among 
them the question of keeping ahead in the 
contest with totalitarianism. 

There was a time—now long past—when 
we had a real choice between spending money 
on public services or on private indul- 
gences—public services then were essential 
neither to our personal well-being nor to the 
future of the country. Today our only 
choice is often quite simply one between 
taxing ourselves to support essential public 
undertakings or losing the contest to the 
Russians. 

Was it sensible in the midst of a cold war 
to engage in protracted arguments pro and 
con whether to build an H-bomb, a missile, 
a satellite? As if this were a matter we could 
freely decide, when in reality we had no 
choice whatsoever, for Russia was certainly 
going to build them. How can we remain 
complacent when our leadtimes on impor- 
tant military items lengthen while Russia's 
get shorter? We act as if it were purely a 
matter of choice whether we continue in our 
present inefficient way or drastically improve 
our performance. Are we not taking fright- 
ful chances whem we allow our dislike of 
government expansion to blind us to the 
necessity for Government-financed and di- 
rected development projects whenever such 
projects are too big or too uneconomic to 
be undertaken by private industry? Rather 
than judging each case by its conformity to 
the existing pattern of our already-mixed 
economy, ought we not to make our decisioas 
solely on the basis of whether a given project 
will so greatly strengthen the Nation it 
would be folly to reject it? 

Or take another example where our free- 
dom of choice has been lessened—education. 
Here, too, we are reluctant to change tradi- 
tional ways of thinking, centered on giving 
our children the most pleasant time at school 
rather than on helping them to develop into 
competent human beings, able to manage 
their private lives successfully, and to make 
a contribution to the Nation as free demo- 
cratic citizens. Whether we like it or not, 
education is now our first line of defense and 
we neglect it at our peril. “Education,” says 
the Ford Foundation’s annual report for 
1959, “is now the indispensable medium for 
survival and progress.” 

Russia’s schools and universities outpro- 
duce us in highly qualified professionals and 
in masses of young people below the pro- 
fessional level who have a solid grounding 
in the humanities and sciences. Yet our 
professional educationists dismiss critics 
who urge that at the least we catch up with 
these Russian achievements; they declare 
Russia’s educational performance to be ir- 
relevant for us since Russian children are 
educated to serve the state while ours grow 
up in freedom. But knowledge in the liberal 
arts constitutes genuine education—no mat- 
ter for what purposes a child is given the 
chance to acquire it—while mere life-adjust- 
ment training, no matter how kindly ad- 
ministered, will always be counterfeit educa- 
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Critics of American education value the 
genuine article as much for what it does to 
enrich the educated person’s life as for its 
contribution to our Nation’s strength. For- 
tunately, the two do not conflict. Easy frill 
courses may be fun but give no permanent 
satisfaction to the individual; real scholastic 
achievement satisfies on the personal level 
as much as it enriches the Nation. But a 
realistic assessment of our present peril leads 
to the harsh conclusion that today the Na- 
tion’s need of a school system that really 
educates outweighs the pleasure that being 
well educated gives to the individual. Even 
were it.possible to produce incontrovertible 
proof that our children prefer to pass with- 
out strain and effort through life-adjustment 
schools with automatic promotion and di- 
plomas for all; even if it could be shown that 
parents and communities shared this prefer- 
ence, we ought nevertheless to disregard this 
preference, for the simple reason that life- 
adjustment schooling does not produce the 
kind of competence in our people upon 
which the future of the Nation now depends. 

We are in such peril, it has become com- 
pletely irresponsible for any person of in- 
fluence and standing to dismiss pleas for 
improving our public schools with such silly 
remarks as, “The question of weapons re- 
search is by far not the only or even the 
most important aspect of the question of 
how to preserve and extend the way of free- 
dom.” May I suggest that a missile that 
works, or a fleet of Polaris submarines stand- 
ing watch under the Polar icepack, would 
be quite an effective means for preserving 
and extending the way of freedom; also that 
@ genuinely educated ipeople has a better 
chance of meeting the totalitarian challenge 
than a pleasantly life-adjusted one. 

I am frightened by what appears to be 
a tendency in some quarters to prefer letting 
this country sink into second place, if the 
alternative means uncongental effort, or goes 
counter to deep-seated convictions as to 
the proper place of government in a democ- 
racy, or requires financial sacrifices that 
might slow somewhat the upward curve of 
private consumption. I am certain this at- 
titude is the outgrowth of a sincere—though 
in my opinion tragically erroneous—belief 
that we can, without grave damage to our 
country, choose between making an all-out 
effort to keep ahead in the contest with 
Russia or allow her to outdo us. Russia has 
only to outpace us in a single really vital 
area to put us decisively into second place. 
Those who think it costs too much to keep 
our Nation at the top have never counted 
the cost of the alternative. Let us have no 
illusions on this score. Our choice is not 
between parity or superiority on the one 
hand, and second place on the other; it is 
between parity, as a minimum, and certain 
loss of independence—not only our own but 
that of all nations this side of the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. Most of us are aware of 
this but only, so to speak, at the top of our 
heads; not in the marrow of our bones. 

We are grievously in error if we equate 
national power with production and con- 
sumption of private goods; when we gage 
our chances in the contest by the number of 
telephones, automobiles or ranch houses we 
possess. Victory in the contest cannot be 
won with more and better washing machines 
when the other side has more and better 
missiles or space vehicles. 

To meet the Russian challenge, we must 
take our responsibility as democratic citi- 
zens seriously; devote more of our energies 
to public service. Unfortunately many of 
us are so submerged in domesticity we can 
find little time to read, to think, and to 
participate in public debate on national 
issues. Complete absorption in private and 
family affairs is becoming a luxury that 
will cost us too much, We cannot eat our 
cake and have it too. Democratic rights 
must be earned by conscientious perform- 
ance of democratic duties. Democracy will 
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not hold its own against totalitarianism un- 
less all voting citizens participate actively 
and intelligently in public affairs. Two tasks 
are particularly important: First, preserva- 
tion of the bond that unites us into a na- 
tion; second, wise selection of men to govern 
us, 

Though democracy gives enormous leeway 
to private initiative and private pursuit of 
private gain, there is a limit; the limit is set 
by the requirement at any given time to 
subjugate this or that private interest to 
the public good. We cannot expect power- 
ful interest groups to give up fighting for 
their special interests; it would be against 
human nature to demand this. But we 
must never forget that the huge, hierarchial 
organizations through which most of our 
activities are carried on are run like inde- 
pendent sovereignties. We have long be- 
lieved by letting them fight each other the 
common good will ultimately be served. 
This has become a dangerous fallacy. We 
are more likely to see mutual accommoda- 
tions at the expense of national needs. The 
Nation’s need for a dependable currency, for 
example, is defied when the wage-price 
spiral creates permanent inflation. 

Madison feared the violence of factions, 
and Theodore Roosevelt never tired of warn- 
ing us of selfish group interests. When a 
democracy becomes in effect a pressure-group 


State, it will be as weak as a loosely tied bun- 


dle of reeds. Only we, as individual citizens, 
can prevent this from happening. The pub- 
lic good has no other protector but the peo- 
ple themselves. We must subject all organ- 
ized groups to constant scrutiny and develop 
@ highly skeptical attitude toward their 
clever attempts to create a pleasing public 
image of themselves. It is well to keep in 
mind that but rarely will it be true that what 
is good for one or another such group must 
necessarily be good for the country as well. 

No less important than our role as guard- 
ians of the bond that makes us a nation is 
our responsibility to choose wisely among 
competing candidates for public office. The 
fate of our country depends in large part on 
having first-rate men in all important gov- 
ernment positions—whether these be elective 
or appointive. In so large and populous a 
nation as the United States, resolute action 
will not be taken unless we have resolute 
and capable leaders. The people may fully 
realize what needs to be done yet be unable 
to bring this about if our leaders do not lead. 
It is therefore the height of civic irresponsi- 
bility when we allow personal predilection to 
influence us in the performance of the sol- 
emn public duty of choosing the men who 
are to govern this great Nation. Only the 
best are qualified to do this—the task is too 
complex and difficult for average people, 
whether it be at the local, State, or Federal 
level. Yet many of us cannot resist the 
temptation to choose men who flatter us by 
their insistence that they are just as ordi- 
nary as are we the voters—just average men 
with average homes and average families and 
average aims in life. Surely, it is a curious 
perversion of the democratic idea to consider 
average people good enough to run demo- 
cratic nations. Democracy gives each of us 
an equal vote in choosing the men who gov- 
ern us; it does not in some mysterious fash- 
ion equip average people with the capacity 
to perform efficiently the myriad complex 
functions required of public officials in a 
modern industrial nation. 

Inability to see this distinction led the 
Jacksonians to proclaim the crude slogan 
“To the victors belong the spoils.” Doubtless 
they sincerely believed any citizen could— 
without previous training—fill any public 
Office, just as they believed anyone could and 
should be admitted to the bar without hav- 
ing acquired any proficiency in the law. 
This erroneous concept of democracy made a 
shambles of our civil service from which it 
took us much time and effort to work up to 
a merit system of sorts. But merit remains 
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. the criterion only in the lower ranks of public 
service. We still practice patronage of a 
refined kind in the top positions. These usu- 
ally go to men whose chief qualifications 
appear to be ability to move up the adminis- 
trative ladder of some commercial concern 
and generosity in contributing campaign 
funds to the winning political party. It has 
become dogma in the United States that the 
kind of managerial talent acquired by such 
men qualifies them to run vast Government 
departments, to sit on powerful reguiatory 
agencies, or to head our most important dip- 
lomatic missions abroad. But does it? 

Amateurs in government are not the best 
people to direct us when we are fighting for 
life in a bitter contest with Russia. Is a 
desire to serve, combined with experience 
gained in running a business concern, really 
sufficient to enable one to manage the pub- 
lic affairs of a 180-million nation? Can an 
adequate job of running huge government 
agencies be done by men on brief tours of 
duty of no more than a few years? We are 
the only major nation equating ability to 
manage a toy factory or public relations 
firm with ability to administer public af- 
fairs on the highest level. Could we not per- 
haps learn from other western democracies 
with efficient systems of public administra- 
tion? There high government posts are 
usually entrusted to men who have worked 
their way up in their party or in public serv- 
ice, and who have on the way acquired spe- 
cial competence in the area. of government 
where their new posts lie. Would it not be 
better if we put men who have for many 
years headed congressional or Senate com- 
mittees into top appointive posts where their 
special experience and knowledge is needed? 
This, of course, would demand we display 
sufficient political wisdom to give the man 
we elect President the support of a Congress 
controlled by his party. We understood this 
better in the past than we do today. 

The central fact about the contest with 
Russia is that every action we take or neg- 
lect to take—no matter in what area of pri- 
vate or public life—affects our position in 
this race. We have no choice but to accept 
this fact of international life and come to 
terms with the grim present. Other peoples 
have for centuries lived with constaht peril— 
Christendom with Islam’s ever-present threat 
to exterminate the infidel; the Byzantine 
Empire under perpetual siege by the bar- 
barians who surrounded that citadel of civil- 
ization. In both cases the contest continued 
for a thousand years. We, too, can accustom 
ourselves to live with danger. But not with- 
out great effort; not without giving up 
cliche-thinking and illusions; not without, 
above all, recognizing how the dead'y hand 
of conformity stifles criticism and robs us of 
one of. the principal advantages of 
democracy. 

No one, of course, likes the critic who dis- 
turbs our complacency. We need not like 
him but we must permit him to speak; in- 
deed we cannot afford not to listen to what 
he says. It may just be that he is right and 
what he proposes has validity. We have al- 
most made criticism undemocratic when in 
fact it is the very mainstay of democracy. 
The critic cannot be dispensed with. To call 
hiin controversial—as if he were a dubious 
person instead of being a questioning one— 
is childish. Criticism is essential to the 
democratic process, for how can anything be 
changed for the better unless someone first 
calls attention to the need for change? 
Surely no one could maintain today that we 
are doing well in the contest with Russia. 
What then should a responsible citizen do? 
Give thought to the reasons why we are fall- 
ing behind in the technological race and 
how we could reverse the situation; speak 
out when he believes his country to be in 
danger? Or should he remain pleasant and 
agreeable and keep his mind and his mouth 
shut? 
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How Many Dairy Farms in 1970? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Wis- 
eonsin Agriculturist, an outstanding 
“voice of agriculture,” recently published 
a special dairy report entitled “How 
Many Dairy Farms in 1970?” written by 
Hugh Moore, agricultural economist, of 
Purdue University. 

As all of us recognize, no real solutions 
have yet been found for the production— 
consumption imbalance of farm com- 
modities in dairying or other segments 
of farming. 

This is a strange anomaly: The United 
States has a stockpile of surplus com- 
modities, valued at about $9 billion. By 
contrast, however, more than one billion 
people elsewhere in the world are living 
on inadequate diets. 

Over the years, efforts have been made 
to channel these valuable foodstuffs to 
the needy people. For example, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently recommended 
distribution of more surplus foods 
through the United Nations. In addi- 
tion, we have distributed these commod- 
ities abroad, either for humanitarian 
purposes or for exchange of other com- 
modities. 

Fundamentally, however, the Ameri- 
can farmer is interested in sales, not 
giveaway. 





the increasing capability 
of our food production plant, as well as 
the growing need by the exploding popu- 
lation for more food, we need more effec- 
tive, creative ways to distribute these 
life-giving products. As this can suc- 
cessfully be done, it not only will serve 
humanity, but also will strengthen our 
lagging agricultural economy. 

To help accomplish this objective, we 
need, among other things, to expand our 
agricultural marketing research. For 
this reason, Iam recommending that the 
departments and agencies of the U.S. 
Government undertake a coordinated 
study in search of new markets for farm 
products. This would include: 

First. Surveying the nutritional defi- 
ciences of nearly one-third of the earth’s 
3 billion population and making recom- 
mendations of ways in which more of our 
surplus foods could be channeled to these 
people; 

Second. An analysis of the economic 
“stone walls” that now obstruct the flow 
of food in the international markets, and 
ways and means to tear down these 
walls; 

Third. Further expanding the practice 
of barter for distribution of foods in 
areas that cannot economically purchase 
them; 

Fourth. A comprehensive effort to pro- 
vide better ways and means to distribute 
food to the hungry people in our own 
country; 

Fifth. Expanding research for indus- 
trial uses for dairy and other farm prod- 
ucts. 
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In addition to Federal efforts in this 
field, farm organizations also could well 
cooperate, by working together, as well 
as with the United Nations and other 
international groups, in the much- 
needed effort to find new markets. 

Unless more effective ways are found to 
utilize the products of our fast-expand- 
ing production plant, we shall. fail to 
solve our current surplus problem. In 
such case, it will in all likelihood become 
worse in the future. 

Incidentally, I was pleased to note that 
the national farm organizations are 
meeting later this month; and I am 
hopeful that the conference will result in 
some realistic proposals for dealing with 
the economic problems, not only in dairy- 
ing, but also in other segments of agri- 
culture. 

Because I believe that the outstanding 
article by Mr. Moore reflects some of the 
significant long-range trends in dairy- 
ing that deserve consideration, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

How Many Darry FarMs In 1970? 


(By Hugh Moore) 


Wisconsin dairy farms will become larger 
and more specialized but fewer in number. 
How much change takes place will depend 
upon many factors, some unpredictable. 

Based upon what we know, it appears that 
Wisconsin will be supplying 20 billion pounds 
of milk—2 billion more than now—annually 
by 1970. This milk will be produced on 
about 70,000 dairy farms, a drop of 30 to 40 
percent from the present number. Average 
daily production will be between 750 and 
850 pounds per farm—200 to 300 pounds 
more than now. 

Two major factors will determine the 
Nation’s herd size in 1970: amount of milk 
the Nation will demand then and how much 
milk each cow produces. 

An earlier article estimated demand for 
milk in 1970 at about 142 billion pounds. 

Another previous article pointed out that 
production per cow nationally in 1970 would 
average approximately 8,370 pounds—an in- 
crease of 27 percent over 1959. 

Individual herds, however, will generally 
not show as large an increase because the 
national level will be upgraded by eliminat- 
ing the poorer cows. 

COW NUMBERS DECLINE IS NOT NEW 


Milk cows on farms in the United States 
have declined each year except one since 
World War II. In the past 10 years cow 
numbers dropped 12 percent to 19.3 billion. 

Production per cow rose 22 percent na- 
tionally from 1949 to 1959. This rate of 
increase is expected to speed up in the 1960's. 
Production per farm will also increase. 

Based upon projected production per cow, 
our milk needs for 1970 can probably be 
amply produced by as few as 16.5 million 
cows. 

If this is true, we will need to reduce the 
Nation’s herds by 2.8 million dairy cows— 
14.5 percent—in the next 10 years. Where 
will these cows be eliminated? 

The decline in dairy farms in Wisconsin 
and nationally has been going on at a faster 
rate than most people realize. The number 
of farms selling milk and cream in Wiscon- 
sin during the 5 years 1954 to 1959 dropped 
from 124,000 to 102,000, a decrease of 18 
percent. | 

Wisconsin dairy farms averaged 17 cows 
per farm in 1954, 20 cows in 1959. This is an 
increase of 18 percent. This trend toward 
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fewer but larger herds is bound to continue 
through the 1960's. 

A good example of the types of changes 
taking place on the commercial dairy farms 
can be seen in the farms selling milk on the 
Chicago market. In 1954 the Chicago market 
had 23,600 producers. Their average daily 
production was 534 pounds of milk. 

Five years later in 1959 there were 19,570 
producers left on the market who averaged 
742 pounds daily production. Thus, pro- 
duction on Chicago grade A farms increased 
39 percent in 5 years. 

Radical changes in the milk production 
picture await us in the 10 years ahead. The 
major force behind changes in our milk 
supply is and will continue to be prices. 

Wisconsin farm milk prices were down 20 
percent in 1959 compared to 1952. Cer- 
tainly if milk prices had been higher during 
the 1950’s considerably more farms would 
still be producing milk. 

Low farm milk prices during the fifties, 
when combined with rising farm costs, forced 
farmers to either get bigger or shift to some 
other enterprise. The high cost of buying 
bulk tank systems made the decision for 
many farmers. Many chose to leave dairying. 
Social security permitted many farmers to 
retire. 

These forces which caused farm numbers 
to decline in the fifties are still with us. 
Further technological developments such as 
bulk milk handling, milking parlors, pipeline 
milking, and higher quality standards all 
spell a dairy cost price squeeze for the 10 
years ahead. 

How many of Wisconsin’s 102,000 dairy 
farms will be selling milk in 1970? 

If dairy farms decline at the same rate 
during the next 10 years as in the last 5, 
only about 65,000 dairy farms will remain by 
1970. 

This means a drop in farm numbers of 
about 30 percent in the next 10 years. 

Many factors could modify these estimates 
of dairy farms needed in 1970. If real milk 
prices are substantially raised during the 
next 10 years through Government action, 
dairying will become relatively more favor- 
able. This will slow down the decline in 
dairy farm numbers. 


CONTROLS SHOULD SLOW DECLINE 


Likewise, a strict supply control program 
for dairy farmers would hold down herd 
expansion, and the decline of dairy farms. 
But if a supply control program permitted 
easy transfer of quotas among farmers, it 
could even increase the rate of dairy farm 
decline. 

It is impossible to know what innovations 
might come to greatly up production per cow 
or per farm. 

It’s also possible that other areas of the 
country might develop ways to produce milk 
as cheaply as Wisconsin. This could mean 
less of the Nation’s milk would be produced 
in one State. 

Reduced milk barriers could allow easier 
flow of Wisconsin milk to new markets. 





A Legislative Program for Astronautics 
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OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 7, 1960, I was privileged to par- 
ticipate in a panel discussion at the 15th 
annual meeting of the American Rocket 
Society, held at the Shoreham Hotel here 
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in Washington. The subject of my talk 
was “A Legislative Program for Astro- 
nautics,” which aroused a good deal of 
comment and interest. 

Sooner or later, we in Congress will 
have to devote more time to this subject, 
to keep abreast of developments in this 
field, and to legislate as the need arises. 
For this reason, I feel that my colleagues 
will be interested to know what is cur- 
rently under consideration. I am, there- 
fore, inserting the text of my address be- 
fore the American Rocket Society and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 


leagues: 
A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR ASTRONAUTICS 


(By Hon. Victor L. ANruso, Member of 
Congress, New York) 


In discussing astronautics as a legislator, 
I should like to begin by taking a broad view 
of the subject. Astronautics is not an iso- 
lated activity. Its roots and offshoots are 
certain to reach into nearly every corner of 
national and personal life. It will draw on 
its vital juices from almost every domain of 
science—and, indeed, from: many fields of 
knowledge that are not regarded as scientific 
at all. 

In the following remarks, therefore, I de- 
sire to stress the unity of science and astro- 
nautics. Effective legislative support of 
astronautics must include seientific research 
and education on a wide scale. 

As you may know, the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, of which I am a 
member, has always taken an appropriately 
broad view of its responsibilities. The re- 
solution creating the committee states that 
its jurisdiction shall include not only astro- 
nautics in the strict sense but the regulation 
of activities in outer space, science scholar- 
ships and scientific research. It is fortunate 
that Congressman JoHNn W. McCormack, and 
others who led the way in legislative support 
of astronautics, were able to exercise so much 
foresight and to make provisions for an effec- 
tive legislative program. 

Many Members of Congress have received 
letters from young people asking how they 
can get started on a career in astronautics. 
An honest answer—though vague and prob- 
ably not what the questioners have in 
mind—would be that they could very well 
start almost anywhere, according to their 
own talents and inclinations. The point 
can be made by reading a partial list of the 
subjects and occupations already involved 
in astronautics: 

Acoustics, aerodynamics, aeronautical engi- 
neering, astronomy, astrophysics, biochemis- 
try, biophysics, ceramics, crystallography, 
electrical engineering, electronic engineering, 


gyroscopics, hydraulics, information theory, - 


inorganic chemistry, mathematics, mechani- 
cal computation, mechanical engineering, 
medicine, metallurgy, nuclear physics, 
oceanography, organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, psychology, solid-state physics, 
and thermodynamics. 

The list that I have just read could easily 
be extended to several times its present 
length. 

The unity of science and astronautics can 
be seen, also, in the reciprocal relation be- 
tween space experiments and many, many 
fields of scientific research and development. 

In the present stage of astronautics, space 
vehicles are still primarily research tools for 
gathering scientific and technical informa- 
tion. The recent ionosphere satellite, Ex- 
plorer VIII, launched on November 3, 1960, 
provides a good example. Explorer VIII is 
gathering data needed for space communica- 
tions and for the design of nuclear and ion 
rockets. It carries a micrometeorite experi- 
ment that will help solve the problem of dis- 
sipating heat from nuclear and ion rockets 
in space. The radiators thet cool such rock- 
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ets must be designed for protection against 
micrometeorites. In addition, the iono- 
spheric measurements made by Explorer VIII 
will add to our knowledge of how radiowaves 
are carried around the earth, and so help us 
choose frequencies for long-range space com- 
munciations. 

From this example of Explorer VIII, it is 
apparent that scientific and technical knowl- 
ledge determines the planning of space ex- 
periments, and, in turn, depends on them 
for its own further progress. 

There is current evidence of the recogni- 
tion and support given by Americans to the 
national space effort and especially to its 
scientific basis and payoff. In an opinion 
survey of nearly 2,000 business executives, 
Prof. Raymond A. Bauer of the Harvard 
Business School found that most of them 
want a vigorous space program even if it 
means higher taxes. Eighty-nine percent see 
no limit on what the space program can 
achieve. I am happy to say that 59 percent 
believe politicians who favor a bigger space 
program put scientific progress ahead of po- 
litical profit. 

The most interesting result of the survey, 
from the standpoint of our present discus- 
sion, reveals what people expect as the pay- 
offs from the space program. Five general 
reasons for supporting the space program are 
listed: (1) Political and military considera- 
tions; (2) economic payoffs (in the survey, 
more than 50 percent regard accurate long- 
range weather forecasts and improve com- 
munications as almost certain); (3) the 
sense of adventure; (4) the increase of 
knowledge; and (5) competition with the 
Soviet Union. In order of priority, pure sci- 
ence is listed as the single outstanding rea- 
son for space research. 

With this background, it is easy to under- 
stand the need for better and more broadly 
available education as a part of our national 
space program. The need is emphasized by 
our lag compared with the USSR in the an- 
nual number of graduates in engineering and 
even in many fields of science. In 1959, for 
example, the U.S.S:R. produced about three 
times as many graduate engineers as the 
United States. The figures given by our Na- 
tional Science Foundatjon show 48,000 grad- 
uating in the United States, compared with 
106,000 in the U.S.S.R. More surprising still, 
the United States is lagging even in the total 
number of professional engineers: 850,000 
compared with the Soviet figure of 894,000. 
In graduates specializing in purely scientific 
studies, apart from engineering, the only 
field in which we lead the U.SS:R. at the 
present time is the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences. 

Early in the last Congress, I introduced a 
bill (H.R. 4986) to establish a National Sci- 
ence Academy. The subcommittee of which 
I am chairman conducted hearings on the 
bill in May of 1960. 

The proposed Academy would offer four 
years of training in science and engineering. 
Graduates would be required to spend at 
least five years in the civilian or military 
service of the United States. A limited num- 
ber of foreign nationals from friendly coun- 
tries would be eligible to attend. The bill 
would also establish a Scientific Career Serv- 
ice to attract and retain qualified scientific 
and technical personnel. The Scientific Ca- 
reer Service would be open to graduates of 
other institutions as well as the Science 
Academy. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
opened the hearings with the following 
statement: 

“A National Science Academy would pro- 
vide additional incentives for our young peo- 
ple to pursue careers in science and engi- 
neering. It could focus public attention, 
arouse interest, and stimulate career motiva- 
tions. Perhaps this is the most important 
step this country can take to make up the 
present shortage of qualified personnel for 
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science teaching and for Government service 
in the natural sclences and engineering. 

“A Science Academy would also extend the 
opportunities for higher education in these 
fields to many able students of both sexes 
who now, for economic reasons or otherwise, 
fail to complete such training under our 
present educational system.” 

It was never my intention that the Science 
Academy should exclude or even restrict ad- 
ditional scholarships, fellowships, and loan 
funds, or compete with further direct aid to 
existing educational institutions. The Sci- 
ence Academy is proposed as only one of 
many concurrent ways of meeting our prés- 
sing national problems in science and engi- 
neering education. No one should suppose 
that it could solve the entire problem by 
itself. ‘ 

As a result of the hearings, I intend to re- 
vise the Science Academy bill, and to rein- 
troduce it in the next session of Congress. 
Several of our distinguished witnesses rec- 
ommended that the Science Academy provide 
instruction on the graduate level, and estab- 
lish a research center and research institutes 
in order to attract and hold a first-rate fac- 
ulty. Accordingly, I will propose the found- 
ing of a “science city” with ample facilities 
and opportunities for research including ad- 
vanced research institutes. 

We were told that some 10,900 more sclen- 
tists and engineers are needed each year 
than our schools are graduating. Yet nearly 
100,000 high school graduates of college abil- 
ity fail to enroll in college every year for 
financial reasons, and perhaps an additional 
100,000 do not enter college because of lack 
of interest. By providing additional oppor- 
tunities and incenti a Science Academy 
would help substan y to fill this critical 
gap in our national life. 

A major new incentive for scientific 
achievement was created last year, when the 
President signed a bill (H.R. 6288) to estab- 
lish a National Medal of Science. This was 
my bill. I feel proud and happy that it has 
become a law, and I believe it will greatly 
encourage our people to undertake training 
and careers in science and engineering. How- 
ever, the original bill authorized the Presi- 
dent to make money awards, not to exceed 
$10,000, to each individual awarded the 
Medal of Science. Congress eliminated this 
provision. It is my earnest conviction that 
the Medal of Science awards will provide far 
greater incentives in support of our con- 
tinued national progress and supremacy in 
science and engineering, if the honor of the 
award is reinforced by a substantial payment 
of money. For that reason, I plan to intro- 
duce, during the next session of Congress, 
a bill which would authorize the President 
to make such payments. Should the Con- 
gress again reject this provision, I hope that 
American commerce and industry, in their 
own interest, will make the necessary funds 
available. 

Next, I should like to discuss some other 
requirements of a legislative program for 
astronautics. In the interests of brevity, I 
will confine myself to two: adequate author- 
ity and organization in the executive branch 
of the government; and the level of funding. 

During the last session of Congress, the. 
Committee on Science and Astronautics held 
extensive hearings on a bill (H.R. 12049) in- 
troduced at the request of President Eisen- 
hower to make certain amendments to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 
Although reported favorably by the commit- 
tee and passed by the House, the bill was 
never brought up in the Senate. There is 
little doubt that some of its major provisions 
will be reconsidered when the new Congress 
convenes. next January. ' 

First, the bill abolished the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council and the Civilian- 
Military Liaison Committee. These organiz- 
ations were created to bridge the gap be- 
tween the separate civilian and military 
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space programs authorized by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act. The Council 
had the still broader purpose of integrating 
our national space policy with our national 
policy as a whole. It was the intended func- 
tion of both organziations to facilitate the 
planning tnd conduct of space activities so 
as to avoid duplication, coordinate areas of 
common interest, identify problems and ex- 
change information. In my judgment, these 
coordinating and integrating functions are 
essential. The only question is whether the 
Space Act provided appropriate machinery. 

In practice, as many witnesses have testi- 
fied, the Eisenhower administration made 
little use of either the Space Council or the 
Liaison Committee. It did, however, estab- 
lish a new liaison committee to replace the 
one created by statute—thereby acknowledg- 
ing the importance of the function. 

Without venturing to predict whether the 
Kennedy administration will keep, abolish or 
change the Space Council or the Liaison 
Committee, I believe steps will soon be taken 
to ensure that their intended integrating 
and coordinating functions will be properly 
performed. During his campaign, President- 
elect Kennedy made the following state- 
ment: 

“We must have more effective centralized 
direction and coordination of our missile and 
space programs, which would assign goals to 
the various military and civilian agencies 
concerned, clarify their roles, and integrate 
research and development into overall na- 
tional planning in the light of overall na- 
tional needs. This coordination of effort 
would combat waste, duplication, and con- 
fusion, and would provide the programs with 
the impetus, heretofore lacking, which only 
intelligent direction can supply.” (As re- 
ported by Space Age News on Oct. 24, 1960.) 

Secondly, the proposed National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act Amendments of 1960 
would have relaxed the present provisions re- 
lating to patents. Under the present law, 
the Administrator is required to take title to 
inventions made in the performance of re- 
search and deyelopment contracts, unless he 
determines that a waiver of the Govern- 
ment’s rights would serve the best interests 
of the United States. Clearly, the present 
law puts its emphasis on taking title. The 
proposed amendment would give the NASA a 
greater measure of discretion. 

I favor this change, because it would en- 
able the NASA to adapt its patent policies 
and practices’ to suit particular circum- 
stances. There may be cases where Govern- 
ment ownership will be necessary—for ex- 
ample, a scientific breakthrough or a medi- 
cal discovery that should be available to 
everybody. On the other hand, the NASA 
should be free to enter into research and de- 
velopment contracts, on terms attractive to 
the contractor, where the interests of the 
Government do not require acquisition of 
title. 

Under the proposed amendment, the Gov- 
ernment would retain a royalty-free license 
to use all inventions made in the course of 
NASA contracts. Furthermore, whenever 
the Administrator found that the national 
security or the public interest so required, 
he could take full title to the patent rights. 
At the same time, however, private enter- 
prise would have greater incentives to enter 
into NASA contracts, and to develop inven- 
tions and discoveries that might be :patent- 
able. I believe this amendment would pro- 
tect both the public interest and the equities 
of the contractor. 

Now I should like to mention a third, rela- 
tively minor, feature of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act amendments. The 
provision authorizing the NASA to conduct 
a program of international cooperation in 
astronautics would be made mandatory. 
I favor such a change. It is true that the 
NASA has conducted a program of interna- 
tional cooperation. But there have been 
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doubts, which I share, whether the program 
was adequately conceived or carried out. 
The proposed change would emphasize the 
intent of Congress that the NASA should 
conduct a vigorous and effective program of 
international astronautics. 

Lastly, we come to the question of fund- 
ing. As you know, the current NASA budget 
is almost a billion dollars. In the 10-year 
budget forecast which the NASA presented to 
Congress during the last session, the pro- 
jected average level of funding is roughly a 
billion and a half dollars a year~ Only the 
future can tell us for certain whether this 
amount will be large enough. However, 
many qualified observers believe that the 
10-year goals set by the NASA—the schedule 
of events—may be too modest and too con- 
servative. For example, Congressman OvER- 
TON Brooks, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, has said 
that “Federal funding of the space program 
must of necessity increase year by year”; 
and has described the NASA 10-year budget 
forecast as unrealistic “(the Place of Gov- 
ernment in the Utilization of Space,”’ address 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
April 13, 1960). My personal view is that 
the level of funding projected by the NASA 
will prove to be too low either to meet our 
Soviet competition or to exploit the pos- 
sibilities of advancing technology. 

In conclusion, let me once more stress the 
unity of science and astronautics. Many 
people are used to thinking that astronautics 
merely competes with other fields of science 
for money and resources. But astronautics 
and the basic sciences also reinforce each 
other. For example, the director of the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Laboratory has 
said that more astrophysical information was 
gathered during the first few weeks of the 
space age than had been accumulated in the 
preceding century. Let us therefore take 
counsel of the ancient faith that the universe 
we live in is all one piece, and that what we 
learn about any part of it will help us un- 
derstand the whole. By promoting astro- 
nautics we will inevitably promote all science 
and, to a significant extent, all knowledge. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
American Legion, working through its 
national security commission and its 
national merchant marine committee, 
has always been an ardent supporter of 
the American merchant marine, and 
against any policies or pressures likely to 
run counter to the interests of this stra- 
tegic facet of our national economy. 

Typical of ifs concern in this latter 
respect is an editorial in the Legion 
Merchant Marine Bulletin, captioned 
“Multilateral Aid and 50-50,” which de- 
serves the thoughtful attention of all 
Members of the Congress. Its author, 
Henry C. Parke, lately president of the 
Propeller Club of the United States, 
speaks with authority out of his long and 
close connection with the shipping in- 
dustry, and his editorial spotlights a real 
danger to the well-being of our merchant 
marine. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

MULTILATERAL AID AND 50-50 
(By Henry C. Parke) 

There appears elsewhere in this issue a 
resolution of support for the American mér- 
chant marine in the foreign-assistance pro- 
gram, adopted by the national convention as 
an addendum to the customary merchant 
marine resolution. Legionnaires should 
read this addendum carefully, for it reflects 
the American Legion’s vital concern that the 
U.S. merchant fleet be kept strong in peace, 
in order to serve the Nation in war. 

In essence, the resolution aims at arresting 
the growing tendency for the United States 
to extend foreign aid in the form of cash 
and, with the growth of the multilateral aid 
concept, to deposit that cash in an interna- 
tional pool, thus losing control over how and 
where it is spent. This works an obvious 
hardship on American-flag shipping by de- 
priving it of its legal 60-percent share of all 
cargo generated by U.S. Government funds; 
but it also hurts American farmers and man- 
ufacturers, indeed, the economy in general, 
by depriving them of the opportunity to pro- 
duce the gifts they are giving. It also acce)- 
erates the outflow of gold from this country 
at a time when we have a growing balance- 
of-payments probiem. 

The. American Legion, therefore, believes 
that this country should make a new ap- 
proach to multilateral assistance programs. 
It should be remembered that, even though 
other nations make some contribution to 
these programs, the United States will still 
contribute far the greatest share. We are, 
therefore, entitled to insist, and should in- 
sist, that our contribution be made not in 
dollars but in the goods and services which 
those dollars would be used to buy abroad. 

“Services” includes, among other things, 
ocean transportation, the “invisible export’ 
which our European maritime competitors 
talk about so much and have long reckoned 
a major element in their balance of pay- 
ments. It is no less important to us. There- 
fore, an essential concomitant of this “goods 
and services” program is that the 50-50 law 
which guarantees our ships at least half of 
all Government-sponsored cargoes remain in 
full force. The opponents of American ship- 
ping are not going to relax their efforts to 
get this salutary and equitable statute off 
the books. Therefore, it is not without sig- 
nificance that we print on the same page 
resolutions supporting the new concept of 
foreign aid and calling for effective admin- 
istration of the 50-50 law. Legionnaires 
must work equally hard for the realization 
of both ‘these aims, for neither will effective- 
ly benefit our fourth arm in the other's 
absence. 





Unemployment in Pennsylvania—Resolu- 
tion by Pennsylvania General Assembly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Members of Congress I 
want to submit the following resolution 
passed by the joint committee of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly to study 
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the unemployment problems in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The chairman of this joint committee 
is the Honorable William J. Lane, a 
senior member of the State senate with 
a long and distinguished record of serv- 
ice to the Commonwealth. 

RESOLUTION BY PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY 


For the past 10 years the concentrations 
of basic industries that represent a great 
portion of Pennsylvania’s mature economy 
have suffered severe and longstanding de- 
clines in employment, 

Employment in the anthracite coal mining 
industry dropped from 75,000 in 1950 to less 
than 15,000 in 1960. In the same period em- 
ployment in bituminous mining dropped 
from 85,000 to less than 35,000; in railroads 
from 132,000 to less than 81,000; in textile 
manufacturing from 145,000 to less than 
74,000. 

The total loss in employment from the 
above-mentioned four basic industries in 
the past decade amounts to over 232,000, 
or two-thirds of the current unemployment 
of 346,000. If these employment opportu- 
nities were suddenly restored, the unemploy- 
ment rate in Pennsylvania today would be 
well below the national average. 

Nevertheless these job opportunities are 
now nonexistent. As a result the Pennsyl- 
vania unemployment rate has consistently 
exceeded the national rate by a substantial 
margin. The average unemployment rate in 
Pennsylvania for the first 10 months of 1960 
was 7.5 percent of the labor force; for the 
Nation as a whole, it was 5.5 percent. 

The prosperity of the 1950’s has bypassed 
most of Pennsylvania, and to bring Penn- 
sylvania’s economy up to at least the na- 
tional average, will depend largely on what 
we do to help areas of substantial labor 
surplus within the confines of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Out of 94 areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus in our National Government, Pennsyl- 
vania, with 22 areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus, has more than any other State. This 
unenviable position has come about despite 
the fact that there has been a considerable 
outmigration of population from many of 
the State’s labor surplus areas, and the fact 
that it is generally agreed that Pennsyl- 
vania has done more to attract new industry 
than any other State in the Union. 

Since the end of World War II, Pennsyl- 
vania communities have done much to help 
finance new manufacturing plants. In 11 
years, from 1945 to 1956, 52 Pennsylvania 
communities financed 51 new industrial 
plants, creating approximately 31,000 new 
job opportunities. This was accomplished 
without any State or Federal help. In 1956, 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly created 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority to assist communities in this use- 
ful work. Since then, and with the assist- 
ance of the Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority, 67 Pennsylvania communi- 
ties have financed or are now financing 141 
new plants or plant expansions that will 
employ over 26,000 new workers. This has 
been done without any Federal help. 

In spite of imaginative State leadership 
and vigorous community action, Pennsyl- 
vania’s labor surplus areas are barely holding 
their own. With Federal help, they can ex- 
pand their industrial development efforts and 
begin to make up their staggering deficit in 
employment. 

A Federal Area Redevelopment Act can be 
the foundation stone upon which the econo- 
mies of our surplus labor areas are rebuilt. 
Such an act should contain sufficient au- 
thorizations for loans for industrial facilities, 
for loans and grants for community facilities 
essential to industrial development, and for 
retraining grants and subsistence payments 
to those being retrained: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested by this joint legislative 
committee created under the provisions of 
Pennsylvania State Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution, serial No. 109, session of 1960, acting 
for the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to pass a Federal 
Area Redevelopment Act as a means to help 
the Nation’s surplus labor areas rebuild their 
economies and participate in the Nation’s 
economic growth; and be it further 

Resolved, That the proposed Federal Area 
Redevelopment Act contain sufficient au- 
thorizations for loans for industrial facilities, 
for loans and grants for community facilities 
essential to industrial development, and for 
retraining grants and subsistence payments 
to those being retrained; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be furnished to the President-elect, 
Vice-President-elect, the Speaker of the 


House of Representatives, the majority and, 


minority leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives, the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate, the chairman and members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House of Representatives, the chairman 
and members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate, to both Penn- 
sylvania Senators, and to all members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the House of 
Representatives. 
- WILLiaM J. LANE, 
Chairman. 





Claims Under Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH - 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from an old and 
valued friend in Manila, Mr. Paul Reeves, 
an American, who has been in business in 
the Philippines for 25 years or more. 

Mr. Reeves, as an interested citizen 
who is concerned with maintaining 
healthy and amicable relations between 
the United States and the Philippines, 
has assumed the responsibility of set- 
ting forth the details of what appears 
to be a serious mistake imposed against 
some Philippine citizens by the United 
States. 

I refer to the continued delay in meet- 
ing the claims under the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 for property 
losses in the Philippines resulting from 
the Japanese occupation. 

Last year the issue was further com- 
plicated by the State Department’s in- 
terjection of an entirely separate and un- 
related matter, the Philippine debt to the 
United States under the Romulo-Snyder 
agreement. 

Mr. Reeves’ letter discusses the back- 
ground of both issues in considerable de- 
tail and makes what seems to be sensible 
recommendations. In the interests of a 
study of the elements of justice and 
equity, and in furtherance of friendly re- 
lations with one of our most loyal allies, 
I commend this letter to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of Mr. Reeves’ letter 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 


follows: 
MANILA, PHILIPPINEs, January 2, 1961. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JENNINGS: The Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of April 30, 1946, appropriated 
funds to pay the claimants in the Philip- 
pines who suffered property losses as a result 
of Japanese occupation of the Philippines. 
The original appropriation was found to be 
insufficient to pay 100 percent of each claim. 
An arbitrary decision was made to pay each 
claimant 75 percent of each claim filed. How- 
ever, in 1946 only 524% percent of each claim 
was paid, leaving an unpaid balance of 2214 
percent due on each claim. i 

The payment of these claims was long 
overdue. On February 9, 1959, Congressman 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI introduced in the House 
of Representatives a bill to authorize the 
payment of $130 million to claimants in the 
Philippines. Due to pressure from the De- 
partment of State, this bill was not reported 
out of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House. The State Department held to 
an opinion that only $73 million remained 
unpaid to the Philippine claimants. 

On May 4, 1960, Congressman ZABLOCKI 
introduced in the House a new bill author- 
izing the payment to claimants of $73 mil- 
lion. This bill was favorably reported out by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee by a 
unanimous vote on June 23, 1960. Due to 
the rush in the closing days of the closing 
session of the U.S. Congress in 1960, no action 
on said bill was taken by the Committee of 
the Whole House. The bill will again be in- 
troduced by Congressman ZABLOCKI in the 
session which convenes in January 1961. 

There are 87,000 claimants waiting for pay- 
ment of the 221%, percent of each claim 
which should have been paid in 1946. Fif- 
teen years is a long time to wait for a debt 
to be paid. A large portion of the $73 mil- 
lion (which is the remaining portion of the 
75-percent payment promised in 1946) will 
be paid to Americane whose properties in 
the Philippines were destroyed during the 
war at the time of Japanese occupation of 
the Philippines. 

Full restitution for property losses in the 
Philippines was promised by an American 
President and by the Congress of the United 
States. Feeling exists in the Philippines that 
the deduction of 25 percent from each claim 
filed was an arbitrary act. 

Various claims aggregating more than 
$800 million have been filed by the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines with the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington. All of the 
claims have been rejected by the Department 
of State, all except the additional war dam- 
age claims. During the hearings in the 
House relative to the Zablocki bill, the State 
Department called attention to the Romulo- 
Snyder agreement entered into on November 
6, 1950, by Carlos P. Romulo, then Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs on behalf of the Philip- 
pine Government, and by John W. Snyder, 
then Secretary of the U.S. Treasury on behalf 
of the U.S. Government. The amount of the 
claim of the U.S. Government is $24 million 
and is based on the unexpended balance of 
P93,778,000 (pesos) alleged to be the last por- 
tion of the funds turned over to the Philip- 
pine Government to pay expenses of the 
Philippine Army. In October 1950, the 
Philippine Government was in need of a 
loan to meet its budgetary requirement. On 
November 6, 1950, the Romulo-Snyder agree- 
ment was made and the loan to the Philip- 
pines was tentatively fixed at P70 million 
(pesos). In 1951 the State Department com- 
pleted an audit and stated that the amount 
of the loan due to the United States was 
P71 million. Several installments and in- 
terest payments on this loan had been made 
by the Philippine Government. According to 
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the records of the Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines, a total of $14 million had dlready been 
paid on this loan up to May 29, 1954. In the 
same year (1954) the State Department 
notified the Philippine Government that the 
amount of the loan was not ?71 million but 
the loan was discovered to be ?74,996,860. 

The Philippine Government maintained 
that the amounts of 71 million pesos and 
74,996,860 pesos were both incorrect because 
investigation had revealed that several items 
had been charged twice, hence the increased 
amounts. In view of the disagreement on 
the exact amount of the loan in question, it 
was that a renegotiation be made 
with a view to arriving at the right amount. 

It is obvious that a new study of the loan 
is necessary. It is very definite that there is 
a divergence of views in regard to this loan 
which was agreed to: by the Romulo-Snyder 
Agreement of November 6, 1950. In view of 
the various claims of the Philippine Govern- 
ment now pending in the State Department, 
this is certainly not the time for the State 
Department to insist that the Romulo- 
Snyder Agreement debt of November 6, 1950, 
be deducted from the amount provided for 
in the war damage bili for payment to 
claimants for war damage losses. 

The $24 million Romulo-Snyder Agreement 
entered into on November 6, 1950, is con- 
troversial because of charges and counter- 
charges. It is a “Government to. Govern- 
ment” deal and is not a part of and not 
connected in any way with the obligation 
assumed by the United States to make full 
restitution for property losses in the Philip- 
pines. The Filipino claimants are in des- 
perate need of the funds promised by the 
U.S. Government in 1946. This $24 million 
Romulo-Snyder debt agreement can be set- 
tled a year from now or 2 years from now 
when both parties agree on the exact amount 
of the loan. 

Payment of US. dollars to the Philippines 
at this time would greatly help the economy 
of the Philippines. New industries in the 
Philippines required US. dollars for payment 
of machinery, et cetera—and this industrial- 
ization program has dug deep into the dol- 
lar reserves of the country. The U:S. dollars 
authorized by the war damage bill now pend- 
ing in the U.S. Congress will go into the 
Central Bank of the Philippines and the 
claimants will be paid in pesos the equivalent 
dollar value of each claim. 

America must not forget that an eco- 
nomically strong Philippines gives the free 
world another friendly nation which will 
continue to remain in the democratic fold. 
A more powerful, a more strongly established 
and wealthier Philippine means more allied 
strength to combat the threat of commu- 
nism. The Republic of the Philippines is of 
major importance to the United States eco- 
nomically, militarily, and politically. The 
United States needs the Philippines as much 
as the Philippines needs the United States. 

As one who has known President Garcia 
for a quarter of a century, I can with all 
sincerity state that he is doing the best he 
can for his country, for the United States, 
and for the free world. 

Sincerely, 
PaUL W. REEVES. 





Address by Dr. Ezequiel Padilla of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, inter- 
American affairs are uppermost in our 
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minds today. Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, the 
well-known statesman and diplomat of 
Mexico, recently delivered an interest- 
ing address on the subject at the Mexi- 
can Academy of International Law. The 
U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, the Honor- 
able Robert C. Hill, was present on the 
occasion. 

Dr. Padilla served as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs during the period of World 
War II and was one of the strongest ad- 
herents of the idea of cooperation be- 
tween the 21 American Republics in sip- 
port of democracy and Western Hemis- 
phere security. He is also a former 
Congressman, Senator, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Secretary of Education, and Am- 
bassador. He is a great believer in the 
principles of freedom and constitutional 
government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert his address in the 
REcorD: 


SPEECH GIVEN By Dr. EZEQUIEL PADILLA AT 
THE MEXICAN ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law, NOVEMBER 26, 1960, In Mexico CiTy 


It is a great honor for me to address such 
a select audience. It is a pleasure to see 
united in this hall not only members of 
the diplomatic corps, scholars and prominent 
members of the national judiciary, but also 
numerous and distinguished Mexican and 
North American families. I believe that all 
of. us together wish to initiate this brilliant 
ceremony by rendering, on the eve of his 
departure to his country, a tribute of ad- 
miration and affection to.that great and elo- 
quent friend of Mexico, Robert C. Hill. 

The Mexican Academy of International 
Law receives Ambassador Hill with profound 
approval because it considers him to be a 
brilliant example of what the modern diplo- 
mat should be; that is, a man of heart and 
of mind who knows how to penetrate into 
the lives of the people before whom he is 
accredited, to study and to understand them, 
and in that way to serve better the highest 
interests of his country. 

A few days ago I stated that the greatest 
discovery of our times was that of the com- 
mon people. Certainly, only two generations 
ago the people were ignorant of the reasons 
why they were to die in the trenches. Inter- 
national decisions took place in the impene- 
trable secrecy of the chanceries, in diplo- 
matic regions of light and of mystery, very 
much above public squares, very far away 
from the anguish and the emotion of the 
common peoples. 

In the 3 years preceding the First World 
War, in democratic England itself, only two 
debates took place in the Chamber of Com- 
mons referring to international politics; Sir 
Edward Gray informed the English cabinet 
on the status of the war up to the moment 
of its declaration. Two great sacrifices of 
humanity have been necessary so that the 
bleeding peoples, still conscious of their 
strength, might begin their ascent as par- 
ticipants on the stage of history. 

Today the international drama has be- 
come the deepest preoccupation of the peo- 
ple. Peace and war crush their hearts. They 
hate war, but at the same time they feel the 
dread of a peace founded on iniquity and 
terror. They do not forget the dark and 
gloomy roads over which they have not yet 
completed their journey. 

As a consequence of the collapse of feudal- 
ism, humanity fell into nationalism, within 
states of unrestrained sovereignty and there- 
fore into international anarchy. Each state 
was the supreme law in itself, the judge of 
its own cause. The “sacred egotism,” as it 
was then called, was the highest duty of 
governments. In conflicts, force and not 
right was the final arbiter. 
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The first industrial revolution appeared 
under these conditions. Science logically 
placed itself at the service of the great pow- 
ers to exploit the defenseless people. Gigan- 
tic industries were created which clamored 
for raw materials; rubber, petroleum, iron, 
coal, cotton * * *, The magnates of the 
factories, the mighty ones of the banks, the 
shipbuilders, the manufacturers of arms, 
used their influence in the chanceries so that 
diplomats, of the type who did not need to 
have any contact with the people, might 
defend their interests. 

The explorer Stanley, in a speech made to 
the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, 
after describing his adventures in fascinat- 
ing terms, announced to the textile firms 
the great profits awaiting them when they 
should begin to make clothing in their mills 
for the 40 million naked Negroes of the 
Congo. Imperialistic philosophy demanded 
of its statesmen and the members of its 
diplomatic service, according to the cele- 
brated phrase of Stuart Mill: “The conquest 
of new lands so as to send there the youngest 
sons of the superior classes as well as the 
surplus population, and to provide the fac- 
tories and the mines of the empire with 
new markets.” 

There is nothing that can incite the spirit 
of rebellion more than the process of co- 
Jonization: the cruelties committed on the 
natives, the forced labor, the violation of the 
most elemental human rights, all the fright- 
ful sequel of colonial slavery. Naturally, this 
stream of iniquities led to two world wars, 
which for two successive generations 
martyrized humanity. The survival of every 
system of slavery, of all new colonialism, of 
forced labor, of the brutal suppression of 
human liberties, of the denial to man of 
rights, no matter where this might take 
place, darkens in a sinister manner the fu- 
ture of humanity. No wonder that in the 
United Nations 3 days ago an Afro-Asian 
declaration was made demanding the uncon- 
ditional end of colonialism in all its forms, 
in whatever manifestation. 

In the face of this somber situation of 
humanity, the prodigious advances of tech- 
nology, of communications, and at the same 
time of the ever-growing and terrible de- 
structive power of nuclear arms, gave birth 
to the concept of the interdependence of the 
peoples and the formaton of the universal 
conscience. Within this profound world 
revolution, which is unfolding in the midst 
of grave dangers, our America has fulfilled a 
unique mission. It is not my purpose, nor is 
there the time necessary to give the his- 
tory of Pan-Americanism, but I do wisn to 
emphasize the fact that in this ascent from 
anarchy to the unity of our destinies, we have 
confronted grave problems. Our America 
has formulated brilliant doctrines of solidar- 
ity, of cooperation, of liberties. But it has 
not been able to overcome the stage of inter- 
American anarchy. The last war momentar- 
ily united us in an exemplary manner, but 
once the danger was past, our nations again 
fell into isolation. 

That we did not convert these brilliant 
doctrines into practical realities has been 
the fault of all our countries due to lack of 
organzation, of unity, and of initiative. But 
now when more serious dangers threaten 
us—in the midst of that characteristic state 
of unawareness which precedes the most 
serious events of history—it would be un- 
pardonable if we did not construct a strong 
continent, powerful and just. We are facing 
once more the only social alternative to be 
found on the road to liberty. There may be 
no subterfuges or third positions; neutrality 
is a desertion in the face of danger. Our 
countries should assume their responsibility, 
clearing up at once the justified causes of 
separation existing between the American 
peoples. 

We frequently hear this question being 
asked by American statesmen and business- 
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men: “What is the reason for the animosity 
of Latin America toward the United States?” 
The question implicitly carries with it these 
considerations: The United States is the de- 
pendable market for Latin-American prod- 
ucts; its industrialization has been carried 
out with the help of the credit, the techni- 
ques, and the capital of the United States. 
A policy of respect toward the sovereignty 
of nations has been the norm of its con- 
temporary governments. American com- 
panies in Latin America are in general a les- 
son in the advancement of labor, in just 
treatment, and in high salaries. Thanks to 
the military strength of the United States, 
Latin America has remained far from the 
destruction and sufferings of the two world 
wars. While other nations have suffered the 
horrors of devastation, Latin America has 
progressed, immune to the destruction. The 
United States itself has left in remote fields 
of battle hundreds of its sons who died de- 
fending the common cause of our liberties. 
On the other hand, to look backwards for the 
purpose of reviving rancor over a hundred 
years old, is not to know how to read the 
history of humanity. There is no nation, 
in any one of the continents, which does 
not carry the scars of the dark jungle of 
greed and of discord. Then, why the ani- 
mosity against the United States? 

When the answer is given that this atti- 
tude is not that of the people but of the 
minority trained for Communist subversion, 
only half the truth is told. The other half 
is told by the new conscience of the world, 
the moral forces of the new democracy. All 
the progress made through the ages, from 
the discovery of fire, the code of Hummurabi, 
the invention of gunpowder to the fission 
of the atom, all these are items of knowledge 
painfully accumulated for the formation of 
morals, science, art, justice. Civilization 
should not be, therefore, the monopoly of 
any sector of humanity, but the common 
heritage of all the peoples on earth. That 
is the profound significance of interdepend- 
ence and of human solidarity. 

Speaking more objectively with reference 
to Mexico and Latin America, the affirma- 
tion can be made that in the industrial prog- 
ress of the United States is incorporated the 
work, the life, the contribution of entire 
generations of Latin American laborers to 
produce in agricultural fields, from the bot- 
tom of the mines, the raw materials indis- 
pensable to North American industry. There 
are also incorporated the hard work and 
also, undoubtedly, the sufferings of millions 
of our braceros who for decades have con- 
tributed to the economic expansion of the 
United States. It is, then, not difficult to 
understand that Latin America resents the 
lack of a continental economic policy to 
organize production, prices, the industriali- 
zation of our united peoples, so that those 
who make the sacrifices may receive a cor- 
responding share of the benefits. 

The brilliant facade of our great cities 
hides the heartbreaking reality of the misery 
of the common people, and that misery de- 
files the conscience of the whole of America. 

Eighteen years ago in Rio de Janeiro I said 
the following words in the name of Mexico: 
“We need to construct, on this continent, 
a more just world. The iniquity to be found 
in great extensions of America gnaws at the 
heart of the working masses. The peoples 
of America, I added, hear the voice of de- 
mocracy which summons them to the de- 
fense of the American spirit; but if our 
countries do not know how to go about 
the formation of a doctrine, a faith, and a 
hope for which American youth might feel 
proud to live, then they will also not be 
disposed to die to defend them.” These 
words have more significance today than 
they ever did. 

Fortunately there are now functioning 
powerful inter-American and North Ameri- 
can credit organizations, governmental con- 
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tributions, private cooperation, technical as- 
sistance, studies made by men of highest in- 
telligence, all of which signifies investment 
of billions of dollars for the creation, in a 
short period of time, of abundance, well- 
being, and dignity in the lives of our Amer- 
ican masses. The United States cordially 
and abundantly participates in this crusade. 
Its frustration would be ominous to the 
destiny of America. To cooperate in the 
crusade, it would undoubtedly be a fortunate 
stroke of good luck to have ambassadors of 
the United States such as Robert CO. Hill. 
He has known how to comprehend Mexico. 
Not long ago, upon his return from our his- 
torical sanctuary, Dolores Hidalgo, in a 
speech made before the American Legion at 
Miami, he stated: “I have seen Mexico 
marching ahead, intensely proud of its revo- 
lutionary history, of its industrial progress; 
proud of its sovereignty.” Also, the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States, through re- 
peated statements made during the presi- 
dential campaign, has reawakened the faith 
of America by announcing a constructive in- 
ternational policy of authentic solidarity, 
and by offering to dedicate his greatest at- 
tention—according to his own words—to for- 
gotten Latin America. 

All of these events constitute wonderful 
indications that the friendship of Mexico, 
of Latin America, with the United States, 
that the unity of the American Continent, 
are indestructible. In the light of these 
predictions, Ambassador Hill, you may take 
a new message to your country: In the next 
meeting of our two young Presidents on 
Mexican territory, the people of Mexico will 
render to President Kennedy such a recep- 
tion as will erase all hopes of communism 
to conquer the heart of Mexico. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are living in the 
bosom of the tempest. But if we believe 
firmly that in our boat, closely united, we 
carry with us liberty and social justice, and 
also the strength to defend them, then we 
shall have nothing to fear from the clouds 
which are gathering on the horizons of the 
world. 





Sound Program To Help Colleges Enlarge 
and Expand Facilities; U. T.’s Alcalde 
Points Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in order to be sure that all those young 
Americans who want and are capabie of 
assimilating a college education would 
have the chance for higher learning, 
many of us sought last session to pass 
bills which would help colleges enlarge 
and improve their facilities. 

For example, we sought to enlarge the 
college housing loan program under 
which our colleges can secure low interest 
rate, federally guaranteed joans to con- 
struct dormitories. In addition, we also 
attempted to enact legislation which 
would create a $125 million revolving 
loan fund to assist colleges and universi- 
ties in construction of classrooms, labo- 
ratories and libraries. 

Editor Jack Maguire, writing in the 
Alcalde, the University of Texas alumni 
magazine, reports that in September 
1961, it is anticipated that 102,900 stu- 
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dents will seek enrollment in Texas’ 19 
tax-supported colleges and that just 10 
years from now the enrollment figure 
will jump to 145,686. To handle this 
tremendous increase in enrollment it is 
expected that college plants almost twice 
the size of existing ones will be needed. 
And, to quote Mr. Maguire directly: 
Housing already is a problem. The Uni- 
versity of Texas’ Kinsolving Dormitory, which 
houses 750 women, had to turn more than 
1,100 applicants away this fall. Long before 
the university session began in mid-Septem- 
ber, every approved room for women had 
been rented and there was a waiting list. 


Reports such as these illustrate the 
great and growing need for legislative 
action that will help our colleges and 
universities enlarge and improve their 
physical plants. The need is so great 
that local, State and National govern- 
ments must all take responsible action 
to provide maximum educational oppor- 
tunities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
Mr. Maguire’s excellent editorial from 
the October 1960 edition of Alcalde en- 
titled: 

“The Enemy Is Us.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Enemy Is Us 
(By Jack R. Maguire) 

This fall, for the first time, “the crisis in 
our schools” has become something more 
than an oratorical phrase to Texas’ 19 tax- 
supported colleges and universities. 

With enrollments to fulfill the 
academic prophecy that for 10 years has pre- 
dicted the coming of the war babies (an 
estimated 90,000 this September—almost 
double the student population of 10 years 
ago), worried parents and harried college 
administrators are beginning to ask some 
searching questions. 

First, can the existing classrooms, libraries, 
laboratories and service buildings handle the 
flood? 

For 1960, yes. But the forecasters say 
that there will be 102,900 students knocking 
on the doors of tax-supported colleges in 
Texas just 1 year from now. By 1970, there 
will be 145,686 wanting a college degree. To 
handle this flood, physical plants almost 
twice the size of the existing ones will be 
needed. 

Housing already is a problem. The Uni- 
versity of Texas’ Kinsolving Dormitory, 
which houses 750 women, had to turn more 
than 1,100 applicants away this fall. Long 
before the university session began in mid- 
September, every approved room for women 
9 been rented and there was a waiting 
list. 

Assuming that brick and mortar can be 
put together fast enough to house every 
Texas boy and girl wanting a college edu- 


- cation, who is going to pay the cost? 


This year, Texas taxpayers will pick up a 
$44 million check for higher education. 
Based on the férmulas of the commission on 
higher education, the legislature will be 
asked to appropriate $56 million for 1961-62. 
Of this, $5 million will be needed just to 
take care of the increased enrollment alone. 

And the additional $7 million? It will 
help—-but only a little—toward upgrading 
the quality of the Texas system of higher 
education a little closer to that maintained 
by a majority of the other States. It preb- 
ably won’t stop the migration of topflight 
teachers to States where teaching salaries 
are more realistic. The average college 
teacher in Texas still earns only $6,520 an- 
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nually—less than a good secretary is paid in 
Washington, D.C. 

Can Texas afford to educate its children? 

Between 1951 and 1960, the personal in- 
come of Texans jumped 50 percent—from 
$11.8 billion annuaily to $17 billion. Dur- 
ing this 9-year period, however, the State's 
expenditures for higher education increased 
only 19 percent. This gap can be closed 
without pinching the State pocketbook. 

The more pertinent question is: Can Texas 
afford not to provide the tax money needed 
to educate its children? 

Two years ago, a survey showed that 65 
percent of the top management and research 
personnel in Texas were educated at out-of- 
State schools. In general, we have been 
training the hired hands and looking to the 
other States to provide the bosses. Texas 
can no longer afford to condemn its own 
young people to a secondary role in the de- 
velopment of their State. 

The last question is perhaps the most 
searching of all: Have Texas college admin- 
istrators—and the alumni of the 19 tax- 
supported schools—failed in their responsi- 
bility to inform the rest of the State as to 
the real seriousness of the problem hiyher 
education faces? 

In one sense, yes; in another, no. The 
committee of the governing boards of State 
colleges and universities was organized 2 
years ago to provide just such an informa- 
tion program for Texas, and it has done an 
effective job with a limited budget and vol- 
unteer personnel. Last spring, the Alumni 
Council of State Colleges and Universities 
representing the ex-students of all the tax- 
supported schools, was organized for the 
same purpose. Much of the publicity con- 
cerning the problems of higher education 
has originated with these two groups. 

On the other hand, the academic spokes- 
men have failed to impress upon the people 
of Texas that adequate support for higher 
education is the most pressing problem of 
the State today. There are too many Texans 
who still are willing to approve almost any 
expenditure for highways, but who urge nig- 

when it comes to spending money 
to educate their children. 

To make nt for higher education the 
prime concern of all Texans is the challenge 
that educators—and concerned alumni— 
face now. As Russell Thackrey said recently, 
“We err in laying the blame for inaction at 
other doors, on the failure of businessmen 
and legislators and farmers and others to 
reglize the importance of education. We 
are in the position immortalized by Pogo in 
ee phrase: ‘We have met the enemy—and 

e is us.’” 





The Electoral College Should Be 
Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV2S 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial from the Somersworth Free 
Press, Somersworth, N.H., of November 
17, 1960: 

THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE SHOULD BE 
ABOLISHED 





One thing this election did was make most 
American voters authorities on election pro- 
cedure in this country. If a cross section 
of voters had been asked to describe on say 
November 7 what the electoral college was, 
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how it functioned and what purpose it 
served—there’d have been very few replies. 

Yet by 2 or 3 days after the election the 
electoral college was a matter of common 
street side or coffee counter discussion. And 
well it might have been, because this presi- 
dential election showed members of both 
parties how much of an anachronism is this 
appendage to our election system. 

The vote last week demonstrated—as it 
has in other elections in history—how the 
will of the majority of voters in this country 
as expressed through the popular vote can 
be thwarted by the existence of the electoral 
college. 

A candidate for Persident, as was almost 
‘the case with Vice President Nrxon and as 
was actually the case with Grover Cleveland 
in 1888—can receive a plurality of popular 
votes yet if these votes are not placed in 
the largest, industrial States, he can lose 
electoral votes and along with them the en- 
tire election. It means that a candidate for 
President can center his election efforts in 
14 States with the largest concentration of 
electoral votes and win the Presidency with- 
out ever stepping foot into smaller States 
such as New Hampshire or Maine. 

It is interesting to note that the historical 
origin of the electoral coll was the 
decision by the framers of the Constitution 
to have the legislatures of the various States 
appoint U.S. Senators—was lodged in a basic 
mistrust the Founding Fathers had in the 


competency of the American people to elect. 


their President and Vice President by pop- 
ular vote. One of the framers of the Consti- 
tution suggested that were the voters di- 
rectly to select the President, then this 
would be comparable to “letting a blind man 
pick colors.” 

But times have changed. With the 17th 
amendment, the voters were given the right 
te vote directly for U.S. Senators and today 
at every leyel of government popular elec- 
tions are held to fill public office. 

This should also be the case for the elec- 
tion of our President. With the recent 
razor-thin margin of votes clearly in mind, 
and with the obvious injustice of the elec- 
toral college in preempting the legitimate 
democratic function of a popular vote, the 
necessary constitutional amendment should 
be framed. 

Elimination of the electoral college and 
provision for the election of President by a 
direct popular vote will bring to our Consti- 
tution an additional note of true democracy. 
It would assure that a person's vote on elec- 
tion day—whether it be in New Hampshire, 
Maine, California, or Alabama—would count 
as one vote and carry as much weight as the 
vote cast by any other American citizen. 





Clothing Workers Plan Boycott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months there has been increasing 
attention focused upon America’s for- 
eign trade and overall international bal- 
ance of payments position. The Presi- 
dent has taken decisive action and all 
are agreed that everything possible must 
be done to see to it that our balance of 
payments position is improved. 

Last year I introduced a bill in the 
Congress (S. 2882) which I feel repre- 
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sents an especially equitable and realis- 
tic approach to this problem. My bill 
would provide better and fairer pro- 
cedures for American industries which 
have been seriously affected as a conse- 
quence of greatly increased amounts of 
imports, particularly from those areas 
in which wages are so much lower than 
the United States that we simply can- 
not compete. I am working on revisions 
of this bill and will reintroduce it with- 
in the next few weeks. 

Yesterday, Mr. Jacob Potofsky, Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, announced that his union is 
going to boycott the cutting of cloth 
from low-wage areas. This is a drastic 
and dramatic step. It illustrates the se- 





-riousness of the problem which is pres- 


ently being faced by a number of Ameri- 

can industries and by many thousands 

of workers and their families. It high- 
lights the need for action right now. 

Much is being done, on a cooperative 
basis, to relieve the difficulties faced by 
these workers and their industry. I hope 
that this good work will continue and I 
hope that it will be successful. 

Mr. President, I have been in close 
touch with Mr. Potofsky of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers over the past 
several months, and he has been ex- 
tremely helpful to me in preparing the 
bill which I mentioned above. I know 
that the members of his union and his 
entire industry are very concerned about 
this entire situation. Their action today 
clearly demonstrates this concern. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the newspaper article from to- 
day’s New York Times describing the 
proposed action of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Union To Boycorr Fasrics oF JAPAN— 
CLOTHING WorKERS Ser May 1 Date IN 
Move To Curs MEN’s Suir IMpPporTS 

(By Stanley Levey) 

The leadership of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers has decided to ask union tailors 
to stop cutting Japanese fabrics received by 
manufacturers after May 1. 

A formal recommendation to that effect 
will be made by Jacob.8. Potofeky, head of 
the union, to the Amalgamated’s 26-member 
executive board next month. There appeared 
to be no doubt that the board would go 
along with the plan. 

Behind the move is the union’s concern 
over low-wage competition from the Far 
East. By refusing to cut suitings, the union 
hopes to bring pressure on the Japanese to 
lower their exports of finished garments. 
In announcing the decision yesterday Mr. 
Potofsky said: 

“The step was taken to help protect the 
jobs and working standards of men’s cloth- 
ing workers in this country from being 
undermined by workers paid 14 cents an 
hour.” 

BOYCOTT WAS DEFERRED 

The Amalgamated; which has 385,000 mem- 
bers, has been threatening retaliatory moves 
against Japanese imports for many months. 
A boycott was to have gone into effect 6 
months ago but was deferred because the 
State Department had suggested that the 
Japanese might agree to a voluntary quota. 

In line wtih this possibility a manage- 
ment-union committee from the American 
clothing industry had planned to fly to To- 
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kyo early next month to discuss a curb on 
the shipment of men’s clothing to this coun- 
try. 

The discussions were to have been held 
with the Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry. But recent unofficial 
word indicated that the mission would be 
unproductive of results and it was canceled. 

The cancellation was followed by word 
that both the American industry and the 
Amalgamated would undertake a direct- 
action campaign of political and economic 
reprisals against low-wage competition from 
Japan. 

POTOFSKY EXPLAINS MOVE 

“Our move,” said Mr. Potofsky, ‘has been 
forced upon us by the continued seriousness 
of the threat to the domestic industry posed 
by low-wage imports of men’s clothing and 
the unwillingness of Japanese authorities to 
consider a fair and equitable solution of the 
problem. 

“All that we have sought is an equitable 
plan that would cushion the shock of these 
low-wage imports. In view of Japanese re- 
sistance to an equitable solution, we have no 
other recourse but to take this step.” 

According to Amalgamated figures, the 
average wage of Japanese tailors is 14 cents 
an hour, compared with nearly $2 an hour 
for organized workers in the United States. 
The clothing industry here has been trying 
for nearly 2 years through the State Depart- 
ment to devise a quota system for Japanese 
imports. 

An earlier labor-management committee 
that went to Japan had hopes that the Japa- 
nese might agree to a yearly quota of 25,000 
or 30,000 men’s suits. But the Japanese held 
out for a quota of 120,000 a year. 





Sixty Spectacular Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Arkansas has recently paused to 
survey its achievements, through the ef- 
forts of its citizens, in creating more 
employment, more economic security, 
and a better life for its people. In the 
fall issue of the Arkansas Economist, 
Mr. W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
board of directors for the National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas at Forrest City, and 
vice president of the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission, discusses 
recent trends in Arkansas industrial de- 
velopment. 

Entitled “Sixty Spectacular Months,” 
Mr. Campbell relates the splendid 
achievements of the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission, the efforts of 
our Arkansas communities, and the co- 
operation off all our citizens in creating 
more than 50,000 new jobs for our peo- 
ple and increasing our annual payrolls 
by more than $150 million. 


In calling this statement to the at-' 


tention of Members, it is my hope that 
the efforts of these splendid citizens of 
Arkansas will be given wider commenda- 
tion and that the path they have blazed 
will broaden into a highway for all of 
America to greater economic stability 
and employment opportunities for all of 
our citizens. 
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And, in passing, my I point out that 
Mr. Campbell, one of our most distin- 
guished citizens, typifies the high caliber 
of the membership of our State indus- 
trial commission. Recognized as one of 
America’s leading bankers, Mr. Campbell 
is also a leader in agriculture, in civic af- 
fairs, and in Arkansas public life. Asa 
leader in our industrialization program, 
he has established a record of achieve- 
ment that is unparalleled in the mid- 
South. 

Sixty SPECTACULAR MONTHS 


(W. W. Campbell) 


Sixty months have been written into the 
record of the Arkansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission. We hear of the “Soaring 
Sixties,” but these 60 months have been 
spectacular ones for Arkansas. 

More than $150 million have been added 
to total annual payrolls in the State. 
Imagine the impact if the price of cotton 
rose from 30 to 50 cents per pound. This 
additional annual payroll added to the Ar- 
kansas economy is equivalent to a 66 percent 
increase in income from the Arkansas cot- 
ton crop. 

EARLY EFFORTS 

Spectacular, these past 60 months have 
been. But the new age for which they have 
laid a foundation is one that all Arkansans 
have dreamed about for decades. As early 
as 1825, the Territorial Legislature petitioned 
Congress to develop the Arkansas River. Ar- 
kansans of the mid-19th century were au- 
thorizing geological surveys, for it was 
thought that untold mineral wealth was to 
be found. And Governor Conway told the 
1857 Legislature: “We must encourage new 
industry in the State if Arkansas is to grow.” 
Arkansans of the 1870’s had the growth-fever 
which caught up the South, a “commissioner 
of immigration” sought new labor for Ar- 
kansas from abroad, and several German 
and Italian communities in the State trace 
from that era. 

Better farming seemed to many the major 
route for Arkansas to follow. Acclaim for 
Arkansas produce and fruits at the Colum- 


‘bia Exposition in Chicago in 1893 was fol- 


lowed by similar awards in St. Louis at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1905. Ar- 
kansas put an exhibition on wheels to carry 
by railroad car the story of Arkansas into 
neighboring States. The last of these 
traveling exhibits was in the early 1920’s. 

State activity was involved in these early 
efforts to only a small degree. The geologi- 
cal survey, of course, was a State project. So 
was the program to encourage immigration 
from Europe. But private interests in the 
State sponsored the “Wheels of Progress” 
trains. And it was individual railroad com- 
panies which paved the way for programs 
by private enterprise in developing the 
State. The railroads had received generous 
land grants from the State as inducements 
to build the lines. Many railroads in the 
late 1800’s set up land offices to encourage 
new settlers. Such projects were devoted 
to agricultural growth, of course, rather than 
to industrial gains. More landholders meant 
more farm products for rail shipment. 

From this early railroad interest came the 
first elements of cooperation throughout the 
State. Major utilities which grew up during 
the first three decades of the 20th century 
also recognized that more people meant more 
potential business. But this was no great 
unified search for new industry. Arkansas 
seemed satisfied with an economy dependent 
largely on farming. 

A NEW ERA 


Change was on its way, both in Arkansas 
and elsewhere in the Nation. Emigration 
of farm labor had begun in the 1920's, and it 
accelerated in the 1930’s. Mechanization was 
taking its first hesitant steps on the farm. 
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Wartime diversification brought some in- 
dustry into Arkansas, but many Arkansans 
learned industrial skills outside the State— 
and stayed in industrial émployment there. 

Main Street of every Arkansas community 
got the story in the early postwar years: 
rise by your own strength. Spurred by the 
magic words of C. Hamilton Moses and 
boosted by the utility which he headed, a 
community improvement program began to 
put Arkansas house in order for the day it 
would go seeking industry. 

With a healthy birth rate, Arkansans since 
1940 had recognized that a declining popu- 
lation total represented a stark fact: young 
people found insufficient opportunity in the 
State. New industry had become a necessity, 
to keep the sons and daughters at home, to 
conserve the State’s most valuable resources, 
its young people. 

In every section of the State, individuals 
and groups were organizing. Isolated suc- 
cesses rippled encouragement across the 
State. But still, northeast Arkansas com- 
peted against scuthwest Arkansas; north- 
west against southeast. There were some 
efforts to coordinate the work. The Arkansas 
Resources and Development Commission was 
set up for example, but it was also concerned 
with publicity and tourists. 

Meanwhile, there was change in industrial 
centers. Population growth in the west and 
southwest created new markets and new 
problems in transportation and distribution. 
Labor problems confounded some industries. 
Antiquated plant facilities or obsolete ma- 
chinery presented the problem of rebuild- 
ing—or moving. The reasons varied. But 
industry was on the move. 


AIDC CREATED 


Several considerations prompted the Ar- 
kansas General Assembly, in 1955, to create 
the Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission. Several months earlier the West- 
inghouse Corp. had abandoned a plant build- 
ing in Garland County, and had made a gift 
of the property to the State. This fine in- 
dustrial but idle property awoke many to 
the realization that it was going to take 
experienced and trained personnel to guide 
the State forward in the industrial fleld. 

The emergency clause of Act 404 of 1955, 
which set up the AIDC, follows the standard 
form of such legislative clauses; and yet it 
sums up the spirit which inspired most. 
ArkKansans. 

“It has been found and it is hereby de- 
clared by the general assembly that the 
State of Arkansas has had heretofore an in- 
adequate program for the agricultural and 
industrial development of the State and of 
its several sections, that on account of such 
inadequate program the State of Arkansas 
has been unable to provide for its inhabi- 
tants sufficient opportunities in agriculture 
and industry, that on account thereof the 
State of Arkansas has suffered great losses 
of population and a decreasing standard of 
living for its inhabitants, that unless such 
an adequate program for the agricultural 
and industrial development of the State be 
immediately undertaken the State of Arkan- 
sas will suffer immediate and irreparable 
further loss in population and the oppor- 
tunity for agricultural and industrial expan- 
sion, and that only by the passage of this 
act and giving mmediate effect to its provi- 
sions can the State of Arkansas prevent fur- 
ther losses in population and securing to its 
inhabitants opportunities for agricultural 
and industrial development.” 

From the start, the AIDC met with over- 
whelming support. The support was in the 
form of work, as well as money. The re- 
markable committee of 100, business and 
professional men throughout the State, 
volunteered a sum of money that nearly 
doubled the appropriation for the first year. 
Also, 79 community industrial development 
corporations were organized (the number 
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‘now totals 126). This not only meant 79 
community organizations set up to assist in 
such problems as site location and acquisi- 
tion, or to provide monetary assistance in 
relocation; it also brought into an active role 
a minimum of at least 15 persons on the 
board of each of these organizations—some 
1,209 people, actively enlisted to work for 
Arkansas. 

Basic studies were begun in such fields as 
taxes, labor, distribution, and power. Fi- 
nancial assistance rendered privately made it 
possible to engage outstanding consultants in 
all these fields. During this first year plan- 
ning programs were adopted by 18 more 
communities in the State. Today more than 
65 planning programs are underway in cities 
and towns, and several on a countywide 
basis. 

Staffs of the many agencies and several 
private firms cooperated. Public utilities, 
the railroads, Arkansas insurance companies 
and banks, the University of Arkansas In- 
dustrial Research and Extension Center, the 
State chamber of commerce, the Arkansas 
State Highway Department—each contrib- 
uted its part. 

MORE THAN WISTFULNESS 


Industry location has become a highly 
technical field from the viewpoint of indus- 
trial management. Plans often are years in 
the making; “teams” of management. repre- 
sentatives often work on a continuous basis. 
evaluating markets and costs and projecting 
future needs and expectations as far as 5 
years ahead. To assist such management 
teams, there must be a corresponding, au- 
thoritative organization which can provide 
the data necessary to encourage plant site 
location in a particular area. 

One suggested guide toward plant location 
needs includes 36 major categories to be doc- 
umented—ranging from labor availability to 
various forms of transportation, from raw 
material supply to community business cli- 
mate. Industry must’ be told more than a 
wistful, “we'd like to have you.” And it goes 
without saying that the needs of one indus- 
try may be entirely different from the needs 
of another. 

Technical assistance, then, provided di- 
rectly by the Arkansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission staff or by the University 
of Arkansas Industrial Research and Exten- 
sion Center staff, was the No. 1 objective 
when AIDC first was organized. The second 
step was to seek out new industry. At the 
end of its first year, AIDC joined with other 
State agencies in reporting a proud record 
of success: 10,300 new jobs had been an- 
nounced by new and expanding indugtry— 
“better than a 150-percent increase over the 
announced new industrial employment in 
any of the past 3 years,” the first an- 
nual report said. The additional annual pay- 
roll approximated $31 million. 

A major objective of AIDC received added 
emphasis during the second year. As more 
funds became available, a new services di- 
vision was set up in AIDC to encourage the 
growth of existing Arkansas industry. 

With its basic organization setup, and 
constantly reassured of statewide support, 
the Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission began work in two directions. With 
one approach, the Arkansas story was car- 
ried outward, capturing the attention of 
business and financial leaders with a strik- 
ing advertising program in such national 
publications as Fortune, the Wall Street 
Journal, Business Week, the New Yorker, and 
the New York Times. 

In the other direction, AIDC carried the 
Arkansas story to the main street of every 
community in the State. With the volun- 
teered assistance of a majority of the State’s 
175 weekly and dajty newspapers, free ad- 
vertising space has been given, annually 
valued at $75,000, to alert Arkansans of their 
industrial program. Television and radio 
stations gave broadcast time, to. 
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On the working level, also, AIDC aimed 
in both directions. For the outside business 
and financial leaders, a four-volume Arkansas 
Encyclopedia was issued. Its publication 
was greeted with enthusiasm as an out- 
standing industrial reference work and was 
credited in many circles with giving to 
Arkansas a new standing of respect through- 
out the business world. Literally hundreds 
of requests for copies came from all over the 
Nation—every request representing a poten- 
tial new enterprise for Arkansas. 

An even more ambitious project was be- 
gun about the same time, a project which is 
now engaging the attention of more than 
130 communities in Arkansas. It is a six- 
point program of preparedness. When it is 
completed, each community will be better 
able to take its case before any industry 
seeking a new location or studying the pos- 
sibility of expanding in Arkansas. 


NEW JOBS MEAN MUCH 


Statistics tell the story of these first 60 
months. Since 1955, there have been 348 
announcements by new industries, with plans 
for 36,831 new jobs. In the same period, 185 
industries have announced expansion plans 
totaling 14,310 new jobs. 

Translate these jobs into an average an- 
nual paycheck of $3,000 each and these 51,141 
jobs represent an increased annual payroll 
for Arkansas of $153,423,000. At least $5 of 
every $100 of payroll will find its way into 
the State treasury as tax income, so the added 
State income from this increase in jobs 
amounts to $7,660,000 annually. 

The full effect has not yet been felt. Be- 
tween an announcement of a new plant and 
the actual employment of people, there may 
be a lag of 12 to 18 months. And, of course, 
the total announced gain in jobs is not a net 
gain. Closing down of several ordnance 
plants in the State, for example, has reduced 
employment in some areas. Of the 51,141 
new jobs announced, approximately 30,000 
jobs were filled by mid-1960. But there had 
been a net gain of only 17,000 jobs, because 
approximately 13,000 jobs have been lost dur- 
ing the past 5 years due either to cutbacks 
or discontinuance. During the next 2 or 
3 years, the balance of 21,000 new jobs 
should be filled. And, of course, in the 
meanwhile, AIDC hopes to be able to an- 
nounce, with the other private and State 
agencies involved, additional new jobs. 

What do these figures mean to Arkansas? 
Manufacturing employment by the end of 
1959 totaled 99,000, a gain of 19,000 over 1954 
or an increase of 22 percent. And still ahead 
are the 21,000 announced jobs yet to be 
filled—which will mean an increase of 20.38 
percent above the mid-1960 figure. 

There have been many fringe benefits. The 
result in many cases has been in the new 
look which many Arkansans have taken at 
their home towns. The result in many cases 
has been new, extended, or improved munic- 
ipal services: hew water systems and library 
services, spruced up residential and business 
sections, new recreational facilities—im- 
provements that, needless to say, enhance a 
community’s standing in the nationwide 
competition for new industry. 


WE LIKE ARKANSAS PEOPLE 


I’ve talked to many industrialists, espe- 
cially during my 5 years with the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission, and 
from their conversations I have gained a 
pretty good idea of why we have enjoyed 
much sucess thus far. 

First of all, they like the people of Arkan- 
sas. This is not hometown bragging, and, of 
course, it’s not the first reason in any busi- 
ness decision to pick an Arkansas location. 
But time and again, when everything else 
has been equal “we like the people of Arkan- 
sas” has been the decisive factor. 

In our own case, when Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Co. announced 4 years ago that it 
would build at Forrest City, Mr. Elmer F. 
Twyman, vice president of Yale & Towne, 
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said in his announcement: “In favoring this 
community, we are greatly impressed by the 
neighborliness of its residents and by the 
general feeling of cooperation offered to us by 
its citizens and officials.” 

Of course, we have some natural advan- 
tages. Arkansas enjoys a central location in 
respect to the new and lively markets re- 
cently opened in the South and Southwest. 
The increasing use of highway transporta- 
tion has proved more advantageous to Ar- 
kansas, in some ways, than rail shipment. 
Water, which is in short supply in some areas 
of the Nation, is to be found in abundance 
here. Natural gas and electrical power are 
also plentiful. 

As our communities progress through their 
six-point preparedness programs, they are 
making a valuable inventory of our resources. 
But two resources we have claimed all along, 
and the enumerations in the six-point pro- 
gram are proving them out: we have an ade- 
quate and interested labor supply and we 
have a climate of opinion which is favorable 
to industrial growth. 

Many Arkansas people in the available la- 
bor supply are unskilled in the techniques 
of industrial work. Tests and training 
courses, however, have shown a quickness in 
learning that has been pleasing. In com- 
munity after community, new job positions 
have been filled by people from nearby small 
farms. Sometimes it’s the head of the fam- 
ily, who is able to complete the day’s chores 
either early or late, drive 10 miles to a plant 
and back to fill a daytime, 8-hour job. A 
worker such as this already has a place in 
the community, and he brings a stability and 
potential craftsmanship to his new job that 
is not to be found in some of the large 
metropolitan industrial complexes. The 
same factors apply to his wife or older chil- 
dren. ~ 

This is not cheap labor, the self-defeating 
theme which some boasted for the South two 
or three decades or more ago. This is strong 
labor. Unions that have shown responsibili- 
ty have found support among many Arkan- 
sans, and in the new atmosphere, which is 
partly industrial and partly still agricultural, 
both management and labor are finding op- 
portunity to set new patterns of relation- 
ships. 

There is no one more realistic than an 
Arkansan looking at facts. I’ve been looking 
at them for a long time from my banker's 
office in Forest City. One fact stands out, 
in this 60-month record of the AIDC: its in- 
dustrial development program is designed to 
fit into the basic needs of Arkansas. The 
program is not designed to revolutionize 
Arkansas; it is not intended to turn Arkan- 
sas into a new Detroit or into a southern 
version of New_York and New Jersey. The 
program is designed to complement what is 
already here, and in this spirit the vast 
majority of -Arkansans have welcomed the 
AIDC program and given it support. That 
same welcome and that same support are 
given, also, to the new industries that have 
found their places in Arkansas. 


WHAT IS OUR FUTURE? 


This carries us full circle. We are back 
where we began this article, and we also are 
at the point where we can look ahead into 
these “soaring sixties” and perhaps point to 
some things to be accomplished during our 
own next 60 months, 

No program is ever completed, providing 
that each step forward is used to advantage 
as another starting place. If we stop, con- 
tentedly, at the point we now have reached, 
we could always say that “yes, we did some- 
thing.” Instead of saying, “the best is yet 
to he,” we would speak of “what might have 
been.” 

Much of the emphasis thus far has been 
on new industry. In these first 5 years, 348 
new industries were announced, while only 
185 expansions were announced. In these 
next 5 years, it is likely there will be new 
efforts on expanding existing industry. Or, 
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more exciting still, encouraging the forma- 
tion here of new industry. 

In another field, the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission also has a re- 
sponsibility. We feel we have met a share 
of it by providing nearby industrial jobs for 
the small farmer. The small farmer thus 
can keep his land and farm it, and at the 
same time his cash income is increased sub- 
stantially, When the AIDC was created, 
among other things done by the act was to 
transfer to AIDC all the functions of the old 
Division of Agriculture and Industry of the 
Arkansas Resources and Development Com- 
mission. In that old organization, agricul- 
ture came first—and for much of the State’s 
economy, agriculture still comes first. 

In the years ahead, there will be new 
marketing and processing developments 
which should be of immediate benefit to 
agricultural interests. The tremendous revo- 
lution which the cotton economy has been 
undergoing for 25 years may end in the day 
when cotton is almost a rarity in some parts 
of Arkansas which have depended on it so 
long. The upsurge in ricegrowing, during 
that same 25 years, suggests how rapidly 
change really does come. 

Being ready for change, ready to experi- 
ment, ready to adapt, brave enough to try 
innovation—that is the sort of climate which 
we must maintain. This does not demand 
that we propose change merely for the sake 
of doing something different, but it does 
require that we know ourselves and our 
resources, and that we keep abreast of busi- 
ness anc industrial developments so that we 
may be ready to match the one with the 
other. 

Four years ago, when we were discussing 
the possible Forrest City location with Yale 
and Towne, location of the new Federal 
interstate highway became an important 
question. The company wanted the plant 
to be near the road, and yet the route had 
not been laid out on the drawing board. 
After a session between the Arkansas High- 
way Commission, the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, and officials of the 
company, sufficient assurance was given as 
to the highway location that the company 
could make its plans. 

Such an early commitment on locating a 
highway was an innovation. It brought a $4 
million plant to Arkansas. 

Early this year a new form of financing 
was called for in connection with the pro- 
posed location at Batesville of a plant for 
Seiberling Rubber Co. Because we were 
ready and the people of Batesville were 
ready, conversations with the company de- 
termined exactly what was needed. The 
facts were brought to the attention of the 
Governor, who in turn called the legislature 
into session. Again the facts were presented 
to give the legislature the information re- 
quired for prompt action. We were ready 
to make a change in the financing program, 
ready to experiment. 

Needless to say, with this attitude and 
with this ability to respond, Arkansas got 
another industry. This is a combination 
that will win every time. 





Needed: An OAS Peace Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 


world, and particularly the people of the 
United States and the Western Hemi- 





sphere, is now awaiting to see what will 
result from the breakoff of United 
States-Cuban relations. 

Naturally, all of us hope for some sign 
that Castro and his advisers will dem- 


onstrate responsibility, not only in deal- 


ing more democratically with the people 
of Cuba, but also in carrying on normal 
relations with other countries—rather 
than continually attempt to export 
revolutionary communism. 

Recently, I was privileged to make a 
statement not only reflecting on the 
Cuban situation, but also containing 
some suggestions which I feel would help 
to promote peace and stability in the 
Western Hemisphere. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the statement printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Our breaking of relations with Cuba— 
justified by 4 long series of provocative acts 
by Castro—will, in all likelihood, not result 
in any real reform of policy under the 
present Cuban regime. 

Overall, these irresponsible policies have 
reflected (1) betrayal of the original pur- 
poses of the revolution by the Cuban people; 
(2) a close tie-in with the Communist world 
conspiracy; (3) an erratic and sometimes 
almost psychotic effort by Castro to climb 
to power and recognition on the bloody 
shoulders of his compatriots in the revolu- 
tion. 

Now, the breakoff of U.S. relations may 
trigger more erratic, dangerous moves by 
Castro. We can expect that (a) his dicta- 
torial policies within Cuba will get harsher; 
(b) his playing “footsies” with the Commu- 
nists may beeome even cozier; (c) his 
troublemaking in the Western Hemisphere 
will, as possible, be expanded. 

The situation, however, warrants stringent 
action, not just by the United States, but 
also by the Organization of American States. 

Khrushchev, Mao-Tse-Tung, Castro and 
company for example, may attempt to con- 
tinue to use Cuba as a sort of “gun running” 
center for revolutionary activities elsewhere 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

To cope with such threats to peace, the 
members of the OAS, individually and co- 
operatively, will need to take steps to prevent 
such dangerous activities. 

During the recent crises in Nicaragua and 
Guatemala, the United States, by request of 
the respective governments, dispatched a 
protective fleet to prevent Castro-supported 
efforts to provide guns and manpower for 
troublemaking in those countries. While 
the move was effective, we cannot expect 
Communist efforts to export revolutions to 
be discouraged. 

The U.S. action, however, established a 
precedent which, if more broadly utilized by 
OAS, could guard against efforts by one 
nation to start trouble in another. 

The cause of peace in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, I believe, could be effectively served 
if efforts were made—both by the United 
States and OAS—to provide the OAS with a 
peace fleet. The assignment of the neces- 
sary ships and manpower for such a purpose 
would be a sound investment in security. 

Under the auspices of OAS—rather than 
as a unilateral action of the United States to 
a nation’s call for help—such a flotilla of 
peace would (1) curb “gun running” and 
other violations of order and peace; (2) be 
less likely to stir up anti-U.S. animosity; (3) 
give greater strength, prestige and effective- 
ness to the OAS itself; and (4) generally 
stand as a guardian against threats to se- 
curity in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Invests a Half Million in Her Convictions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i) 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in bringing to the attention of 
my colleagues the work of one of my 
constituents, Miss Ellen Steinberg, to be 
of service to her fellow citizens. Miss 
Steinberg quietly, and without thought of 
thanks or reward, stepped forward and 
offered to pay the salaries of New Or- 
leans schoolteachers blocked by the Lou- 
isiana Legislature in the newly integrated 
public school system—to the extent of 
$500,000. She has stated simply that 
she grew up “with a sensitivity to other 
peoples’ problems,” and that she thought 
it was time to translate her own philos- 
ophy into action. The world would be a 
better place if we had more people in it 
like Ellen Steinberg. 

With the permission of the Speaker, I 
am inserting in the Recorp an article 
about Miss Steinberg published in one 
of New York’s leading weeklies, the Vil- 
lage Voice: 

INVESTS A HALF MILLION IN HER CONVICTIONS 
(By Mary Perot Nichols) 

A St. Louis heiress who sits in on free 
philosophy courses at Cooper Union and who 
recently placed a cool half million on the 
line to help New Orleans maintain its school 
system received a Voice reporter on the ter- 
race of her West 12th Street apartment this 
week. 

We had abandoned the sumptuous warmth 


’ of her French provincial living room for the 


wintry sun of the terrace. Ellen Steinberg 
believes in fresh air, too. 

Miss Steinberg’s astonishing offer to the 
newly integrated New Orleans public school 
system to pay teachers’ salaries—blocked by 
the rural, segregation-minded Louisiana Leg- 
islature—lies in the vaults of the Washington 
Square branch of the Pirst National City 
Bank. It is ready to be drawn upon when 
and if it is needed, she told the Voice. 

Miss Steinberg, a tall, attractive brunette 
who looks much younger than her published 
age of 42, basked in the thin slivers of New 
York sunlight and discussed what impelled 
her to come forward with the $500,000. 


ALL HER LIFE 


“I’ve been growing into this spot all my 
life. I’ve been a social worker for many years 
and have always been interested in man and 
his relationship to his fellow men.” She 
went on, speaking slowly and with a sim- 
plicity that melted the cliches in which the 
whole subject of humanitarianism is sur- 
rounded. Her father, she said, had been “a 
great humanitarian” who “would heip people 
without telling anybody about it.” He was 
Mark C. Steinberg, a multimillionarie invest- 
ment broker, who had left $2 million to char- 
ity when he died in 19651. 

“I was born and grew up with a sensitivity 
to other people’s problems * * * maybe I 
had a mean nurse or something,” she broke 
off and laughed. Miss Steinberg came to 
New York in October. She said that she took 
an apartment in the Village because friends 
had said that it was the best and most inter- 
esting place to live. 

At the time she came to New York she had 
hoped to pursue a Ph.D. in philosophy, but 
“I found that at my age if I went on to get 
a doctorate I wouldn't have time to do any- 
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thing else.” She already has a bachelor of 
arts degree from Mill College in California 
and a master’s in social work from the 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work 
at St. Louis’ Wi University. 

“T thought that perhaps it was time to stop 
studying the philosophy of other people and 
to translate my Own into action,” Miss Stein- 
berg said. At first, she had wanted to work 
with Norman Cousins on world peace. “I 
almost did it, but it seemed too big.” 

The offer to the New Orleans school board 
arose out of discussions with friends, ‘‘and 
it seemed so right and something I could do.” 

One of the friends was George Downes, a 
villager for 20 years, who joined the inter- 
view, but let Miss Steinberg do most of the 
talking. He has helped her set up the fund, 
and with public relations. 

She had been a professional social worker 
in St. Louis and had been one of the prime 
movers in the establishment of a nursery 
school there for Negro and white children. 
“But I began to feel rather like a doctor try- 
ing to treat diseases that have come from 
polluted water rather than trying to elimi- 
nate the basic cause, polluted water itself.” 

Now with $500,000 in the New York bank 
and with additional money coming in from 
people who were inspired by her example, 
Miss Steinberg feels she is in a position to 
influence what happens in Louisiana. Mr. 
Downes clarified her point by explaining 
that “it is better to keep the money here in 
the North as a form of pressure. If they 
{the people of Louisiana] know there is a 
source of money up here, they will pay the 
teachers out of pride, rather than take the 
money from us.” 


ALTERNATIVE USES 


If the money is not needed now for Louisi- 
ana, Miss Steinberg told The Voice, then it 
will be available for use in integrating other 
school systems or “wherever injustices take 
place—like interference with voting rights.” 

Meanwhile, Miss Steinberg plans to make 
New York, and Greenwich Village specifically, 
her home. Besides continuing to attend 
evening philosophy lectures at Cooper Union, 
she intends to make use of what she learns 
by writing a book on the philosophy of 
direct action. 





Tribute to the Honorable Michael J. 
Kirwan 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure for me to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to one of the 
outstanding Members of the House, the 
Honorable MicHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio, 
known to all affectionately as “MIKE.” 
To pay tribute to Mrxe is to pay tribute 
to the American way of life for he, more 
than anyone else I know, is a symbol of 
this way of life. 

From a very modest beginning, through 
sheer determination, perservance and 
hard work, MIKE has climbed the ladder 
of success. We honor him today for the 
great job he did as chairman of the Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee. Dur- 
ing the recent campaign he worked tire- 
lessly to aid and assist Members running 
for reelection as well as candidates run- 
ning for the first time. With Mrxe at 
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the helm we came through again with a 
resounding Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives for the 87th 
Congress. He has been chairman of the 
congressional committee since 1947, and 
since he assumed the leadership of that 
committee only once—that short 2-year 
period between 1952 and 1954—have the 
Democrats not controlled the House. 
MIKE Kirwan is not only a great cam- 
paigner, he is a distinguished legislator, 
having served in the House of Represent- 
atives since 1936, a member of the power- 
ful Appropriations Committee since 1942 
where he has served as chairman of the 
‘Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions. I salute you, MIKE, as a cam- 
paigner of renown; as a legislator with 
a reputation of accomplishment, a high- 
minded Christian gentleman and a truly 
great American. 





Tribute to Edward J. Meeman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
the evening of Monday, December 19, 
1960, some 300 prominent citizens of 
Memphis gathered at the University 
Club in that city to pay a surprise trib- 
ute to a man truly described as “a great 
American,” Edward J. Meeman, editor 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. The 
principal speaker on that occasion was 
the Honorable Lucius E. Burch, Jr., a 
Memphis attorney and a close friend and 
admirer of Mr. Meeman. Mr. Burch’s 
address was an eloquent and thoughtful 
recital of Mr. Meeman’s many accom- 
plishments during a career in journalism 
spanning more than a half century. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Burch’s remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

TrisuTts BY Hon. Lucrus Burcu at PUBLIC 
Dinner IN HoNor or Epwarp J. MEEMAN, 
DECEMBER 19, 1960, ar MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Mr. Orgill, distinguished guests, and 
friends, I must address you tonight without 
the aid of those decent preliminaries which 
enable a speaker to fortify his self-confidence 
by dwelling on the honor of his selection. 
The truth is that, by means too devious to be 
here related, I finessed the committee into 
selecting me because I very much wanted to 
speak on this occasion. If what I say to- 
night was said in a courtroom by an advo- 
cate, it would be subject to two major criti- 
cisms. First, part is hearsay. This is so 
because Ed Meeman was already a very fa- 
mous and successful man before I first knew 
him 25 years ago. Second, part of it is per- 
sonal, but I speak as-a witness rather than 
as a historian and I wish to testify fiom 
personal knowledge about several aspects and 
attributes of our friend which, though they 
may be inferred, are not plainly stated in 
the record of the long list of his accom- 
plishments among us. 

Ed Meeman was born in Evansville, Ind., 
the son of a family of very modest circum- 
stances. He never received that which now 
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all:say is a sine qua non to fame and for- 
tune—a college education. Fortunately, if 
he heard that as a boy, he did not believe it. 
His first job which he took while still in high 
school was as a cub reporter on the Evans- 
ville Press. Evansville, at that time, was 
dominated by a corrupt political machine. 
The Press had recently been founded by 
Scripps-McRae, predecessor to the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, by installing in rented 
quarters some secondhand equipment. Under 
optimum conditions, it was capable of turn- 
ing out 4 pages of printed matter. The paper 
was to furnish a voice for the people. It was 
to be a plain voice, speaking plainly to the 
plain people. It had a mission which ap- 
pealed to young Ed Meeman and he gave 
himself entirely to it. In the booming and 
boss-ridden communities, of which there 
were many in the first years of the century, 
the element of personal violence to re- 
porters who sought and printed the truth 
was always present. 

There were no hours of employment for 
reporters in those days and a man was sup- 
posed to do whatever the job required— 
dawn to dark being the rule rather than the 
exception. The vigorous reporting of our 
friend was a major factor in breaking the 
corrupt machine grip on local and regional 
politics and eventually at the State House. 
He remained with the Evansville Press until 
World War I when he served with the Navy, 
after which he returned to his old paper. 

In 1921 the owners of the paper decided 
to start a paper in Knoxville, Tenn. Ed 
Meeman was selected to be the editor of the 
new paper and, provided with full respon- 
sibility and again equipped with old presses 
in rented quarters, he commenced what 
promised to be a long and hard uphill strug- 
gle. But, it was not as long as the publish- 
ers had expected. The people responded, as 
Lord willing they always will, to a paper 
that speaks the truth and offers leadership. 
In only 5 years, the little paper had so es- 
tablished itself in Knoxville that it was able 
to take over its big afternoon competitor, 
The Knoxville Sentinel, and the name was 
changed to News-Sentinel. In merging the 
two papers, Ed Meeman retained what was 
best about the Sentinel and under his edi- 
torship the News-Sentinel took on the char- 
acter which it has today as the leading news- 
paper in the eastern section of the State. 

Among the causes which he espoused at 
Knoxville and which he had the satisfaction 
of seeing accomplished was the creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Indeed, he 
had fought for public power development 
of the Tennessee River through the building 
of a dam at Cove Creek, the present site of 
Norris Dam, for more than 8 years before 1933 
when TVA finally became a reality. He was 
one of the first and most vigorous advocates 
of the establishment of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, which is now the 
No. 1 park in all of the national parks with 
respect to public use. 

As a result of his great success in Knox- 
ville, Ed Meeman was given the assignment 
as editor of the Press-Scimitar here in 
Memphis in 1931. That was a difficult year 
anywhere, but the prospect was particularly 
forbidding for a liberal editor in Memphis. 
There was an almost total collapse of the 
agriculture on which the region depended. 
The entire community was firmly controlled 
by the political organization headed by the 
late E. H. Crump. I have little sympathy for 
the many detractors of Mr. Crump’s memory 
who are now so viciferous and who were so 
silent during his lifetime. Ed Meeman was 
the only articulate opponent of the Crump 
organization for a long while, yet you will 
find all of his latter efforts have been to 
salvage and preserve the many good features 
of the Crump administration and to pre- 
serve in public life the very many officials 
and employees who did a good and honest 
job under the strict discipline of the old 
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organization. It is true that there were 
many good things about the old organiza- 
tion. It is equally true that it suppressed 
individusl expression and activity in the 
comi.iituty and it was inevitable that there 
shoulu be bitter warfare between the Press- 
Scimitar and the organization which con- 
tinued for more than 20 years. 

It is here that I forsake the role of his- 
torian and commence to speak as a witness. 

I moved to Memphis immediately after 
graduating from Vanderbilt Law. School 25 
years ago. I was much influenced, I now 
realize, by my. early contact with my grand- 
father, a lazy, self-indulgent, courageous, 
turbulent, and marvelous old man, now re- 
membered, if at all, only for having killed 
a former editor of the Commercial Appeal, 
Senator Carmack, on the streets of Nash- 
ville. His bookplate in many of the old 
books of his which I now have bore, “Ubi 
libertas ibi patria’—where there is liberty 
there is the fatherland. And his motto 
which he had taken from the “Hunting of 
the Cheviot,” “Nay,” said the lord, Perse, “I 
told it ye beforme, that I would never 
yielded be to no man of a woman born.” 

As fine and fair as those sentiments now 
sound, I can assure you that they were not 
such as would win friends and influence 
people in Memphis in 1935. It was inevitable 
that I should soon become close to Ed Mee- 
man. The plain truth is that there were 
very few other people of standing who would 
have anything to do with me. There was 
very little common basis for friendship in 
those early years or now. Ed Meeman is 
strongly and actively a religious man and I 
am not. My pleasures were of the hunting 
and fishing, smoking and drinking kind. Ed 
Meeman is a true ascetic and has an un- 
mitigated horror for blood sports of all sorts. 
But Ed is catholic, not in the secular sense 
but in the literal sensé. So great is his de- 
votion to liberty, so zealous is he of the 
right of every individua! to self-determina- 
tion, to personal dignity, to the right of 
speaking freely, and of worshiping or not 
worshiping, that the Press-Scimitar has fur- 
nished a haven and encouragement and sup- 
port for many dissimilar men and women 
who had & common love for free as well as an 
honest government. I wish to return to that 
subject in another connection later on. 

No special knowledge or information based 
on friendship but only general recollection 
of the record enables me to recall to your 
memory some of his greater .accomplish- 
ments. 

How many of you remember the old, mis- 
managed, rat-infested city hospital, then 
called the general hospital? And how its 
condition was exposed that resulted in new 
men, a new building, a new philosophy, all 
constituents of the present-day John Gaston 
Hospital? 

In the 1930’s Memphis was renowned for 
its slums. Ed Meeman established a real 
estate page in the Press-Scimitar and 
strongly advocated the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration plan, with the result that Mem- 
phis became known as the first big Federal 
Housing Authority city. The State Director 
complimented the paper for what it had ac- 
complished and took the risk of losing his 
job in 1938. 

And it was not just Memphis in which the 
paper was interested. It was then, as now, a 
regional newspaper and it had a great part 
in the reformation of the highway program 
in Arkansas and in the accomplishment of 
the St. Francis Basin improvement project, 
which did so much to remove one of the 
principal agricultural hazards from much of 
the richest land in Arkansas. 

Shelby Forest, had. it been created under 
any other political climate, would have in 
some way honored his name. It was almost 
@ one-man operation. Let me tell you about 
it. During the midthirties, Ed Meeman be- 
gan to agitate for a great park along the river 
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bluffs north of town, The land was then 
virtually worthless and many of his close 
friends and members of his own editorial 
staff could not understand the big, front 
page play about stories concerning attempts 
to obtain Shelby Forest. Even in 1937, when 
12,500 acres of this wasteland was purchased, 
there was little genuine enthusiasm. Let me 
give you an example. To celebrate the ac- 
quisition, the Press-Scimitar chartered a 
steamboat to go up to the park site. It was 
hot as blazes and the then cutover timber 
wilting in the summer sun was anything but 
inviting. The truth is that I went along only 
because being a friend, I thought I ought to. 
Then, too, during those years, there was a 
much grander boat ride staged by Mr. 
Crump and attended by everybody in the 
community who was anybody. Since I was 
not invited on that boat ride, I thought I 
ought to go on that by the opposition even 
if it didn’t seem very grand. Among the 
small crowd, mostly moved by equally lofty 
motives, I suspect, I espied Millsaps Fitz- 
hugh. Then, as now, he was the very capable 
attorney for the paper, and I think he re- 
garded it as sort of a command perform- 
ance for he was plainly miserable. As soon 
as the boat reached the forest, we deter- 
mined that we had had enough and could do 
without the speechmaking. We jumped 
ship and hired a farmer in a pickup truck 
to drive us to Millington where we board- 
ed the train and came back to Memphis. 
That was the sort of help Ed was getting 
from his friends even then. Of course, now, 
Shelby Forest is the most beautiful and most 
used all the State forests and it has lots 
of friends and supporters, of which I am one. 
If any of us outlive Ed Meeman, I hope there 
will be another gathering such as this to in- 
sure a fitting memorial in the park. 


Through the years, the Press-Scimitar has 
done much for the agricultural economy 
upon which the region depends. The Save- 
Enrich Our Soil Program, which made the 
mid-South conscious of what conservation 
and improvement of our soil can do for the 
area; the watershed association programs; 
the maid-of-cotton enterprise, which the 
paper helped establish in 1939; have had a 
real and substantial effect in advancing the 
cause of agriculture. It is impossible with- 
in reasonable limits of time to say much 
about the many fine things that Ed Meeman 
has supported. It will suffice to merely men- 
tion them for you know most of them well. 
They are part of the daily life of the com- 
munity. The Press-Scimitar’s annual spell- 
ing bees which bring children from five 
States into Memphis; the Mid-South Fair; 
the Downtown Association; Memphis State; 
Girl Scouts;* Boy Scouts; YMCA; YWCA; 
USO; Collins Chapel Hospital; Community 
Council on Human Relations; Exchange 
Club; Civitan; Rotary; Lions and their work 
for the blind; the paper’s own Goodfellows 
and Cynthia milk funds. What I have said 
about Ed Meeman’s accomplishments should 
be a sufficient basis for a claim upon the 
gratitude and affection of any community 
but, to me, this is the lesser part of his work. 

In the early years of my acquaintance with 
Ed, he was unable to accomplish much in 
his battle against the organization because 
there were virtually no men of standing who 
would openly ally themselves with him in 
his fight. A favorite saying his is, “The 
newspaper working alone can do much, but 
citizens working with their newspaper can 
do anything.” Gradually, a little coterie of 
men and women began to fight feebly at 
first against the organization and against 
the mechanisms which it employed to re- 
tain its hold upon the community. Among 
these early ones were Gilmer Richardson, 
Charlie Poe, Edmund Orgill, Frances Coe, 
O. D. Bratton, Bill Barr, Ed Dalstrom, the 
fearless physician, Henry Gotten, and others, 
for the most part widely dissimilar but hav- 
ing a common antipathy for anything that 
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stifled the functioning of the democratic 
process. 

The first big break came in 1948 with the 
election of Senator Estes Kerauver. Aside 
from the election of Senator Kerauver, the 
byproducts were of enormous significance 
to the community. It was proved that the 
organization could be defeated and also those 
that opposed it would not be blasted from 
the lightning on high and thereafter the 
numbers willing to take part in trying to 
obtain true democratic government grew 
very greatly. The civic research committee 
was an outgrowth of this and it had strong 
support from the Press-Scimitar from the 
beginning. Reforms suggested by the civic 
research. committee and actively supported 
by the Press-Scimitar included permanent 
registration, voting machines, better polling 
places, tax equalization, better form of city 
government, consolidation of city-county 
functions, and civil service. These are all 
necessary defensive weapons in the arsenal of 
a functioning democracy. 

It is these sorts of things that are the real 
jewels in his crown. Though loosely called 
“leadership,” taking the part of the blind, 
the Rotary Club, the YWCA, and the like, is 
really not that at all. Indeed, it is “follow- 
ship” because it crystallizes and shapes up 
the already formed consensus of the com- 
munity. Real leadership implies change, 
progress, and this necessarily involves an 
assault upon the existing status. This is 
uncomfortable and involves one in all sorts 
of unpleasantness. No editor will get 
threatening letters nor lose a single adver- 
tiser for supporting the Boy Scouts, but it 
is quite another thing to support men who 
affront the comfortable opinions to which 
citizens are likely to hold in an effort to re- 
tain a supposed satisfactory status. This 
sort of leadership results in personal un- 
popularity for a time and if is the price 
that one must pay and, when required, Ed 


- Meeman has been willing to pay it and has 


paid it. 

One would think that Ed Meeman would 
have enough experience, perspective, and de- 
tachment to realize that leadership of this 
sort is bound to make some people angry 
and when they are angry they will say harsh 
things for a time. Ed has never understood 
this. He is one of the most sensitive people 
that I have ever known. He truly likes 
everyone and wishes everyone to like him 
and I hope this testimonial will assure him 
of the correctness of what I have said to 
him in personal conversation in the past, 
which is that an assault upon a dearly held 
opinion of any substantial part of the popu- 
lation will inevitably involve incidents of 
bitter personal recrimination. However, just 
as inevitably a position conscientiously 
taken and honorably advanced will under 
the running of time bring admiration and 
respect. Ed should not need this occasion 
to demotistrate the truth of that. 

I remember the campaign of 1948 very 
well. Senator KEFAUVER was neither then 
nor now very popular with the economic 
group to which a paper must look for its 
chief revenues, although a census taken lest 
August demonstrated that he is more than 
middling popular with the people. The cam- 
paign of 1948 was one of unprecedented bit- 
terness and many unpleasant things were 
said about Mr. Meeman, some individuals 
even taking full page. ads to express their 
disapproval of him. A good while later, 
Senator KEFAUVER returned to Memphis just 
after the conclusion of his investigation of 
crime in politics. That, you will remember, 
was the first big televised investigation and 
at its conclusion I think he was easily the 
most popular figure in the country. He re- 
turned to Memphis and the ballroom of the 
Peabody was filled to overflowing. Senator 
KEFAUVER got a resounding welcome and a 
thunderous ovation but when Ed Meeman 
was introduced I thought the plaster was 
coming off the ceiling. Thus it was, so it 
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will ever be; given time, that which is right 
will come right. 

I hope there will never come a time in 
Ed Meeman's life when everyone in the com- 
munity will say, “Ed, you're great, you're 
wonderful.” I hope you will always be 
pointing out how things could be better 
and thus irritating those who wish for them 
to rema‘n as they are. While you do that, 
Ed, be sustained and strengthened by what 
I mow say on behalf of all those here as- 
sembled who know you best, who love you 
most. No one in the entire region over a 
period of more.than a quarter of a century 
has consistently fought the good fight, run 
the good race, and has earned, received, and 
holds the admiration and respect of the 
community. And, it is my happy duty on 
behalf of all here to present you with this 
memento as a tangible reminder of that 
conclusion. 





Dr. George Washington Carver: A Brief 
Sketch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, to honor 
the late Dr. George Washington Carver, 
January 5 has been proclaimed George 
Washington Carver Day in New York 
State. The date marks the 18th anni- 
versary of Dr. Carver’s death at Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. A great Negro 
scientist, he rose from slavery to world- 
wide esteem. 

Born in slavery in the 1860’s, Dr. 
Carver as a youth earned enough money 
doing odd,jobs to complete his college 
and gradtate study. His achievements 
won for him, in 1896, the position of di- 
rector of agriculture at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. This he held until his death, de- 
spite numerous offers of higher positions 
and greater income. 

Through his own intelligence and ini- 
tiative he became world famous. He 
brought new wealth to the South by dis- 
covering hundreds of new uses for the 
peanut and sweet potato. He found 
commercial use for cornstalks, grass, and 
weeds. His chemical discoveries in- 
creased the income of the South by many 
millions of dollars. 

Despite his innate shyness, Dr. Carver 
could not keep his light hidden and 
honors came to him. As early as 1917, 
he was made a member of the Royal 
Society of Arts, London. In 1923 he re- 
ceived the Spingarn Medal for research 
in potash and in 1929 the Theodore 
Roosevelt Medal was awarded him for 
distinguished services to science. Simp- 
son College gave him the degree of doctor 
of science in 1928. He left his labora- 
tory in 1934 to take part in the organiza- 
tion of the Farm Chemurgic Council and 
thereafter appeared on its annual pro- 
grams. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture appointed him collaborator to the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in 1935. Henry 
Ford built a memorial replica of his 
birthplace at Greenfield Village where 
Dr. Carver spent some weeks during 1942. 

Dr. Carver has been called a master 
teacher. His unselfishness and devotion 


to his work and to humanity grew more 
firmly as the years passed. He has 
earned a large niche among America’s 
truly great. 

It is appropriate that we remember Dr. 
Carver’s words of wisdom: 

There is goodness in everything * * * I 
am only a trail blazer for those who come 
after me. 





Latin America—Opportunities and 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
when I was in Caracas, Venezuela, in 
January 1960, I had the pleasure of 
meeting John F. Gallagher, vice presi- 
dent for foreign administration of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Mr. Gallagher impressed 
me then as a man of superior intelli- 
gence who brought genuine insight to 
our brief discussion of the problems 
facing the United States in Latin 
America. 

Recently, my attention was drawn to 
a speech given by Mr. Gallagher to the 
International Trade Club of Chicago on 
December 8, 1960. In it, he deals, suc- 
cinctly and well, with the crisis in inter- 
American relations and also describes at 
some length the standards by which his 
firm guides its Latin American opera- 
tions. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. have an excellent 
and deserved reputation for the forward- 





looking policies it has adopted in Latin - 


America. They have won not only strong 
local approval but also increased respect 
for American business and the American 
way of life. 


For these reasons, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Mr. Gallagher’s. speech 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and highly recommend that it be read 
by all Senators. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


(By John F. Gallagher, vice president, foreign 
administration, Sears, Roebuck, & Co., at 
the International Trade Club of Chicago, 
December 8, 1960) 

CASTRO TAKES OVER CUBA, RIOTS IN CARACAS, 
QUADROS ELECTED IN BRAZIL, LAND REFORM, 
INDUSTRIALIZATION, “YANKEE GO HOME” 


Latin America is much in the news; s0 let’s 
take a look at what Latin America is. It is: 

Twenty nations—20 peoples with different 
cultures, economies, and histories. 

A land area 214 times the size of the United 
States. 

One hundred and eighty-eight million peo- 
ple—increasing at a rate of over 244 percent 
per year—one of the highest rates of growth 
in the world—with the population estimated 
to be 500 million in year 2000. 

Youthful—over 40 percent of its popula- 
tion is under 15 years of age. In the United 
States and Canada only 25 percent of the 
population is less than 15 years old. This 
means that in 1975 there will be approxi- 
mately 50 percent more people, between the 
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ages of 25 and 40, in Latin America than 
there will be in the United States and 
Canada. 

A major exporter of petroleum, coffee, 
sugar, copper, cotton, iron ore, bananas, 
cocoa, lead, nitrates, wool, and zinc. The 
United States is the customer for over 45 
percent of the volume of these exports. 

A purchaser of 26 percent of all U.S. com- 
mercial exports. In 1958, Latin America 
purchased 33 percent of our total exports 
of machinery, 43 percent of transportation 
equipment, 33 percent of dairy products, 30 
percent of chemicals and related products, 
32 percent of cotton manufactures, 37 per- 
cent of paper and paper products, and 35 
percent of iron and steel mill products. 

The recipient of $9 billion of U.S. direct 
private investments. 

It was the recipient of only 3.8 percent of 
the total economic and military aid given 
by the United States from July 1945, to 
July 1960. Europe received 41.1 percent, the 
Far East 17.2 percent, and the Near East 
11.3 percent. 

Underdeveloped—50 percent of the people 
are undernourished, 40 percent are illiterate, 
poverty is widespread. 

Of major strategic, political, and economic 
importance to the United States. 

Undergoing political revolution. Dictators 
have recently been overthrown in Asgentina, 
Colombia, and Venezuela, and one dictator 
has supplanted another in Cuba. 

Undergoing social revolution. The vast 
majority of the people are demanding better 
standards of living. 

Being infiltrated by international commu- 
nism. Our best estimates indicate that Com- 
munists are spending $100 million annually 
in Latin America. The USIA budget for this 
area is $6 million. 

In need of sympathetic understanding of 
its problems and hopes and visible evidence 
of action to be taken as a result of that 
understanding. To do this means a greater 
response in our public attitudes to the pro- 
found and rapid changes which are taking 
place in Latin American political, economic, 
and social structures. 

It means recognition of the fact that Latin 
America is in a race between evolution and 
revolution. The crucial question is whether 
Latin American democratic political institu- 
tions are study enough to bring about the 
needed economic and social adjustments 
quickly enough. 

This, then, is Latin America. 

Youthful, growing, idealistic, nationalistic, 
producer of much that we consume, pur- 
chaser of much that we produce, friend and 
ally who is gravely troubled by social, eco- 
nomic and political pressure and problems. 
An area of great opportunity for business- 
men willing to assume responsibilities. 

Before going into the broad area of busi- 
ness opportunity and responsibility, I would 
like to tell you about “Sears in Latin Amer- 
ica’, our organization and its policies. 

We opened our first store in Havana, Cuba, 
in November 1942, but the major expansion 
began in 1946 with the opening of a large 
store in Mexico City. We now operate some 
59 retail stores in Mexico, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, Peru, Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, and Puerto Rico. (Fidel is now operat- 
ing the seven stores we had in Cuba.) 

Our fundamental belief is that an efficient 
system of product distribution is as essen- 
tial as the product itself, and through effi- 
cient merchandising and operating we can 
make a very necessary and important con- 
tribution to the economy and to society in 
general. 

Our procedure, in establishing an opera- 
tion, is to set up the type of corporate 
structure that will permit maximum reten- 
tion of profits for the purpose of reinvesting 
approximately 50 percent of them in the 
country in which they were made. This re- 
investment of profits permits the most rapid 
expansion of store facilities and merchandise 
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inventories, facilitates the growth of our 
credit business and contributes to the de- 
velopment of the economy. 

* * * 7 


We had thought that we were making 
provisions in Cuba for the long-term security 
of our employees there at the time we 
established their profit-sharing fund and 
permitted them to purchase 18.8 percent of 
the stock of Sears, Roebuck de Cuba. Fidel 
Castro, however, has changed that. When 
his government expropriated Sears they also 
took over the profit-sharing fund. Now our 
employees have no ownership of the com- 
pany. His government promised land re- 
form—the Cubans are finding out that that 
means that they will now work on com- 
munal farms. He promised better housing 
for the people. The Cubans are now finding 
out that this means the elimination of pri- 
vately owned housing and the institution of 
government owned and assigned living quar- 
ters. He promised that there would be a 
better standard of living for the people of 
Cuba and more individual freedom. In- 
stead, he has imposed extreme taxes on the 
middle-class person and on industrial and 
commercial establishments to the extent 
that food, clothing, and other personal ar- 
ticles are both difficult to obtain and ex- 
tremely high in price. The concepts of in- 
dividual liberty have been completely 
abandoned. Many of the Cuban employees 
of Seas, Roebuck de Cuba have fled the coun- 
try because of their realization of what Castro 
and his government truly are. They are 
anxious to tell Sears employees in other Latin 
American countries what Castro is bringing 
to Cuba, no better economic, political, and 
social standards but instead, communism 
and a poorer life for all of his people. 

~ “ ” Bs * 

U.S. business has a great stake in Latin 
America—the volume of trade and the 
moneys invested certainly indicate that—but 
the stake is even greater—for today Latin 
America is the battleground where the con- 
cepts and practices of the capitalistic system 
of free enterprise, our belief in individual 
rights and responsibilities, our very way of 
life, are being challenged by socialism and 
international communism. 

I had lived in Venezuela for approximately 
3 years at the time of the overthrow of the 
Dictator Perez Jimenez. I saw professional 
Communists operating in the country within 
10 days after the change in government. 
They immediately moved into the university, 
newspaper, radio and television, labor 
unions, and administrative government 
posts. 

I was there when Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon were insulted, spit upon, and had 
their lives endangered by mob action— 
action controlled and directed by many per- 
sons who were not YW: “ezuelan, and com- 
pletely uncontrolled by tne almost nonexist- 
ent police force. I was there during the year 
of provisional government, saw them organ- 
ize and hold a free and honest election, and 
lived there for 1 year under the democrati- 
cally elected regime of President Betancourt. 

During those last 2 years, we did a great 
deal of soul-searching for the answer to the 
violent anti-Americanism that was a part of 
this transition from dictatorship to democ- 
racy. We talked with Venezuelans of all 
walks of life to get their opinion and reac- 
tions. We found that they were disturbed 
because the U.S. Government had deco- 
rated and praised the Dictator Perez 
Jimenez—they resented that he had been 
permitted to enter and live in the United 
States—they did not understand our great 
concern Over communism and our apparent 
lack of concern over their social and eco- 
nomic problems—they questioned whether 
many U.S. companies and individual Ameri- 
cans had the best interests of Venezuela at 
heart—and used as examples American lack 


of understanding of Venezuelan history and 
culture, lack of Spanish language training. 
lack of social interchange, lack of contact 
with the people of Venezuela. They also 
complained about U.S. restrictions on the 
importation into the United States of their 
main export product—oil. 

We listened—and at first were quite resent- 
ful over what appeared to be many inaccu- 
rate views of our attitudes and beliefs—and 
at the apparent lack of appreciation for the 
contribution that most businessmen believed 
their companies had made to Venezuela. 
Our thinking was clarified one day when one 
of the Americans who had lived in Venezuela 
for many years said * * * “Perhaps we 
should look at this situation through their 
eyes.” “Suppose that we were natives of the 

State of Texas and that cattle raising was 
the State’s main industry.” ‘“Let’s assume 
that the cattle industry was owned and 
managed by 40,000 Venezuelans who were 
living in Texas in a very comfortable manner 
as compared with the majority of us.”” “And 
then,” he asked “Do you suppose that we 
hypothetical natives of Texas would have 
been as considerate and courteous to those 
Venezuelans as they have been to us over the 
years that we have lived and worked in their 
country.” We came to understand that the 
revolt was one against authority—or just 
whatever it might be—government, business, 
church—much anti-Americanism was be- 
cause we were there. But as we studied the 


situation further, we found that there was’ 


much that we could do to.expand upon and 
develop the activities of individuals and 
companies that had been well accepted, and 
to initiate additional programs where areas 
had been neglected. Regretfully, we con- 
cluded that in too many cases we had lim- 
ited our contribution to improving inter- 
national understanding, to criticizing the 
U.S. State Department, and had neglected 
assuming our full personal responsibility as 
U.S. citizens and representatives of the US. 
business abroad. I do not mean to indicate 
that Latin Americans have not made mis- 
takes or that they should not accept greater 
responsibility. I also do not mean to indi- 
cate that more could not be done by our 
Government representatives. It was obvi- 
ous, however. that U.S. business could play 
@ more responsible role. In these respects, 
our conclusions were that, while Venezuela's 
situation might require special emphasis not 
needed in another country, the basic factors 
and problem areas were similar and the 
fundamental solutions were the same. 

Out of our concern, came the revitaliation 
of the North American Association of Vene- 
zuela—an association that had been organ- 
ized during World War II to entertain U.S. 
military personnel stopping over in Vene- 
zuela—and later to give assistance to indi- 
gent North Americans. 

We agreed that there were four groups or 
areas that needed immediate attention: 

1. The youngsters—up to college age. 

2. College age students and college or 
high school level teachers. 

3. Newspaper columnists and publishers, 
and radio and television personalities. 

4. Average Venezuelans who were in daily 
contact with North Americans. 

Based on this reasoning, we organized a 
sports program for youth, an educational 
committee for teachers and college students, 
a@ press relations committee to handle com- 
munications, and a friendship committee to 
improve person-to-person relationships. In 
our first year of operation, we raised over 
$200,000 and engaged in several hundred 
projects. All the workers, except the execu- 
tive director and his secretary, were volun- 
teer members of the North American com- 
munity. 

Our sports committee employed a US. bi- 
lingual athletic director who worked with 
organized youth groups. They trained track 
teams, gave support to Little League baseball, 





setup baseball clinics, gave support to youth 
organizations, recommended, scholarships, 
etc. While training the youngsters, the coach 
also taught them our ideals and principles. 

The educational committee found that the 
New York City-based executive director of 
an organization devoted to orientation of 
foreign students for 12 years, had never vis- 
ited Latin America, even though over 10,000 
Latin Americans are attending U.S. colleges 
and universities. He was brought to Vene- 
zuela, as was the president of U.S. College 
Student Advisers Organization where he was 
oriented to the situation; orientation classes 
for Venezuelans going to the United States 
to school were organized; a weekend meeting 
of Venezuelan students in the New England 
States was arranged at the “Experiment for 
International Living” in Putney, Vt. Trips 
were arranged for Venezuelan educators to 
visit the United States to attend conferences. 
Contact was established with several U.S. 
universities to improve indoctrination of 
Venezuelan students. Scholarship programs 
were reviewed, extended, developed. 

We came to realize that many of the stu- 
dents were returning to Latin Ameriéa un- 
impressed with our country or its principles. 
We found that all too frequently this was 
because the student had registered, been as- 
signed a room, and then had joined the inter- 
national group at the school. Perhaps he did 
not make enough effort to make friends of 
us and get to know our country—but maybe 
we could have been more aggressive in see- 
ing to it that he was invited by us to know 
our country and be our friend. 3 

The press relations committee arranged 
meetings between U.S. businessmen and 
Venezuelan newsmen; they organized meet- 
ings of joint Venezuelan-United States sig- 
nificance; they organized a seminar for 12 
Venezuelan newsmen at Columbia University. 
This was so successful that the Venezuelans 
organized a program in Venezuela for 12 
leading U.S. journalists—a third seminar is 
planned for Northwestern University next 
spring. 

The friendship committee aggressively en- 
couraged improved Spanish language train- 
ing for U.S. personnel, arranged for contri- 
butions to a number of Venezuelan organ- 
izations who were carrying out work we be- 
lieved in, setup a “civilian awards” program 
to give awards from U.S. organizations to 
leading Venezuelans, established relation- 
ships with the pro-Venezuela movement and 
the Catholic Church and assisted in orienta- 
tion of newly arrived U.S. personnel. 

The activities enumerated above are only 
a small part of the total program. And it is 
continuing on an aggressive basis. 

I would like to ask each of you to ask 
yourself these questions—because they rep- 
resent a program for business in. Latin 
America: ; 

Does my company have a specific program 
which demands that our US. executives and 
their wives, who live in Latin America, learn 
the local language? 

Are the U.S. personnel that we send to a 
given country indoctrinated in the culture, 
history, and psychology of that country? 
Are they encouraged to become a personnel 
part of the local community? 

Do our company publications abroad 
promote the concepts of free enterprise, de- 
mocracy, and better community relations? 

Are our U.S. executives informed of U.S. 
Government policies and activities in the 
countries in which we operate? 

Does our company policy encourage active 
management participation in local civic and 
welfare activities abroad, including author- 
ity to make contributions to worthy organ- 
izations? ; 

Is our company abroad providing employ- 
ment, training and managerial opportunities 
for local personnel? 


Do we have a plan for telling our U.S. 
Government, representatives, legislative, and 
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executive, of the. urgent concern we feel 
about Latin America, and are we ready to 
suggest to them that__ 

1. Foreign military aid should be reduced 
in favor of expanded economic aid. 

2. More economic aid should go to Latin 
America. This economic aid should largely 
be in the form of very long term loans which 
would be used for the purpose of building 
schools, training teachers, improving roads, 
building water and sewage systems, etc. 
Private capital should be relied upon to de- 
velop industrial and commercial activities. 

3. That the U.S. information agency pro- 
grams in Latin America should be greatly 
expanded, with particular emphasis on ex- 
panding the operations of the binational 
centers into low income areas. 


4. Is our company prepared to participate 
in and give financial support to programs 
designed to promote improved international 
understanding such as the North American 
Association in Venezuela to destroy the 
“Castro myth” and to fight for the principles 
of democracy and free enterprise? 

5. Are we willing to reinvest a portion of 
our profits in the country to which we export 
products or have invested? 

If you can say that your company is doing 
or is willing to do these things—then you 
have accepted the responsibilities that will 
permit you to enjoy the opportunities—and 
I am confident that Latin Americans will 
soon be saying to U.S. businessmen, “Yankee 
don't go home.” 





Statement Issued by American-Latviaas 
of Metropolitan Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr: DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
. Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement issued by American-Latvians 
of Metropolitan Detroit assembled at the 
International Institute on the occasion 
of the 42d anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Latvia. 

This statement, and the covering letter 
sent me by the Latvian Association in 
Detroit over the signature of Mr. A. O. 
Deksnis, its president, forcefully recall 
to all Americans their duty to rededicate 
themselves not only to freedom at home 
but also to restoration of freedom in all 
of the ancient lands whose people cry to 
us for help in this time of need. 

The letter and statement follow: 

DETROIT, 
December 10, 1960. 
The Honorable JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Srr: We would like to call to your attention 
the enclosed copy of the statement issued on 
November 27, 1960, commemorating 42d 
anniversary of the independence of Republic 
of Latvia.’ 

Any assistance that you could give to 
carry out the spirit of this resolution will be 
deeply appreciated by the American-Latvians 
in the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
THE LATVIAN ASSOCIATION IN 
DETROIT, 
A. O. Dexsnis, President. 


STATEMENT 

The Latvian-Americans of Metropolitan 
Detroit, assembled at the International In- 
stitute, 111 E. Kirby Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
on 27th day of November 1960, to com- 
memorate the 42d anniversary of inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Latvia, unani- 
mously agreed to issue the following state- 
ment: 

1. Making a special appeal to the incom- 
ing administration, we wish to remind of the 
continuing pattern of Communist oblitera- 
tion of the peoples and nations inside the 
Soviet Union through religious persecution, 
deportations and economic exploitation. 

At the same time we appeal to the new 
administration to continue the policy of 
nonrecognition of the Soviet seizure of the 
Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania. This first was enunciated by the Presi- 
dents: Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 5S. 
Truman, and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

By doing this, the American people dem- 
onstrate to the suffering Baltic nations that 
they have not been forgotten as people nor 
none of their aspirations as nations ignored. 

The plight of these Baltic nations repre- 
sents the most vicious form of colonialism 
since Genghis Khan swept down on the 
medieval civilized world. ‘Through Soviet 
subjugation of nations like those of Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania, the Soviet empire has 
shown itself in its true colors—through 
cynically and hypocritically proclaiming it- 
self to the world as a “defender of colonial 
peoples.” : 

The motive of the Soviets in this regard is 
only to further the expansion of the Red 
empire, destroy the last hope of mankind— 
the United States of America, and crush all 
human dignity. 

Therefore let us explore all means to de- 
stroy .communism, the modern scourge 
without yielding to the Russian imperium 
in the illusory hope of achieving “peace in 
our time.” 

One way of making our position known is 
to cast light on the Red shadows through 
expanded Voice of America broadcasts. 

The people under the Red heel are eager 
for the truth and only the Voice of America 
is the primary source of the correct informa- 
tion. The expansion of the broadcasts will 
not only dispel the Communist propaganda, 
but will undergird the morale that has sus- 
tained the captive peoples through the years 
of oppression. 

2. American-Latvians and others, whose 
ancestors come from the nations now subju- 
gated behind the Iron Curtain see in the 
Soviet and American cultural, economical 
and political exchanges a weakening of the 
American resolve to resist further infiltra- 
tion by the Soviet controlled Communists. 
These exchanges can bring only a demorali- 
zation of the continued resistance of the 
Latvians and other people. Such demorali- 
zation will lead to a strengthening of the 
Soviet Union as a world power and deprive 
Americans from a major source of support. 

3. If there is to be another summit con- 
ference, the Latvian-Americans of Detroit 
urge the President of the United States to 
broach the question of the subjugated na- 
tions of the world. Each nation should de- 
termine its own destiny. Permanent peace 
is possible only when each nation freely 
selects its own form of government. 

4. We rejoice that African and Asian 
states have achieved independence and ad- 
mission to the United Nations. Neverthe- 
less we firmly believe that the freedom taken 
away from the Baltic nations by the Soviet 
imperium should be restored. The loss of 
their freedom did not occur in the 18th 
century while Western Powers were scram- 
bling for new markets and revenues, but 
their subjugation was a pure and simple 
matter of Soviet ravenous greed and desire 
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to destroy the freedom which it could not 
tolerate on its borders. Therefore Khruschev 
and other Red functionaries do not truly 
represent the peoples in the Baltic States 
but only the Communist Party officialdom. 

5. This statement is the expression of the 
entire Latvian-American community of 
Metropolitan Detroit and this assemblage 
directs that copies of this statement to be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
John F. Kennedy, President-elect of the 
United States, Secretary of State, the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, Senators and 
Congressmen from the State of Michigan, 
Governor of the State of Michigan, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State of Michigan, 
mayor of the city of Detroit, Senator J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, Congressman CHESTER BOWLES 
and Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson. 





Resolutions for the Rural Electrification 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 27 and 28, some 572 
farm and rural leaders representing 114 
rural electric cooperatives in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois met in Springfield, 11., 
for the annual convention of National 
Rural Electric Co-Op Association’s region 
5. They passed a series of resolutions 
dealing with problems that have a real 
bearing on the welfare of the REA pro- 
gram in my home State of Wisconsin and 
in other parts of the country. 

These resolutions represent the earnest 
expression of the local officials who are 
devoting a great deal of time and effort 
to be of service in advancing the worth- 
while program of rural electrification. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include their resolutions in 
the REecorb: 

RESOLUTIONS BY NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
Co-Op ASSOCIATION 
WRECA VOTING RECORDS 

Whereas the compilation and publication 
of voting records has been authorized by 
resolution since 1943; and 

Whereas the validity and accuracy of such 
voting records has been challenged from 
time to time, and more recently the National 
Board set up a committee to verify such rec- 
ord made by a challenger and found that 
this record had been made exactly as au- 
thorized by the NRECA: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That such compilation of rec- 
ords be on a continuing basis. 

HUMPHREY-PRICE BILL 

Be it resolved, That we reaffirm our sup- 
port of and urge the next session of Con- 
gress to-enact and the President to approve 
a bill which embodies the principle of the 
Humphrey-Price bill. 

KERR-TRIMBLE BILL 

Whereas the Kerr-Trimble bill (8. 1591 
and H.R. 8) will, if enacted, lodge solely in 
the Congress the determination of the 
criteria to be used in assessing the costs of 
Federal projects, including recreation and 
other benefits, and will create a comprehen- 
sive and dependable set of standards cover- 
ing the authorization and administration of 
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water resource projects in the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our support of 
the Kerr-Trimble bill and enjoin the next 
Congress to enact it without fail. 


HYDRO DEVELOPMENT OF ALL FEDERAL DAMS 


Whereas the development of hydroelectric 
energy is highly beneficial to the economy 
and stability of the electric industry in this 
region, not only in making full use of the 
natural resources but also in creating di- 
versity of supply in case of atomic attack; 
and 

Whereas in the construction of small dams 
designed primarily for irrigation or flood 
control the hydropotential has been ignored 
or eliminated by the Department of In- 
terior and the Corps of Engineers without 
sufficient study, especially with respect to the 
possibility of pump storage and run of the 
river generation; and 

Whereas in all cases where power can be 
developed on a feasible basis without injury 
to other aspects of the projects authorized, 
such development should be included: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in all projects now au- 
thorized, and in any new starts made under 
authorization of Congress, the Congress be 
urged to direct a complete study of the pos- 
sibilities of hydro development in connec- 
tion with such projects, and that wherever 
practical and feasible such hydrodevelop- 
ment be included to the end that maximum 
benefits be received from such natural re- 
sources. 

HEADWATER BENEFITS 


Whereas Federal hydroelectric develop- 
ments are, by law, not required to pay for 
water regulation benefits conferred on them 
by headwater storage reservoirs; and 

Whereas since 1953 the President of the 
United States, and Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the National Association of Railroad 
and Utility Commissioners, and major inves- 
tor-owned utility. companies have spon- 
sored legislation in Congress to impose un- 
restricted headwater benefit payment liabil- 
ity on Federal waterpower development 
projects; and 

Whereas the imposition of such unre- 
stricted headwater benefit payment lability 
on Federal developments would (1) create 
a legal device which could be used by non- 
Federal entities to impose inequitable head- 
water benefit payment agreements on the 
United States, and (2) would in no way 
guarantee development of the full hydro- 
electric potential of a given headwater site 
or the generation of additional firm power 
and energy, and (3) would confer windfall 
profits on existing non-Federal reservoir 
projects, and (4) would tend to prevent full 
multiple-purpose development of headwater 
sites by the Federal Government and sub- 
sidize their partial development by investor- 
owned utility companies, and (5) would con- 
fer on non-Federal headwater site developers 
the ability to control hydroelectric produc- 
tion at downstream Federal projects: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we oppose imposition of 
unrestricted headwater benefit payment lia- 
bility on Federal hydroelectric developments 
unless and until competent studies conclu- 
sively demonstrate that such legislation will 
not increase the cost of Federal power, result 
in wasteful development of headwater reser- 
voir sites and impair in any way the prospec- 
tive authorization, financing, and construc- 
tion of Federal waterpower developments; 
and unless and until, it is clearly demon- 
strated that such legislation will in fact re- 
sult in the development of additional eco- 
nomical firm power. 


GIANT POWER 
Whereas it is the desire of the rural elec- 


tric systems that all types of electric system 
ownership exist in harmony and cooperate 


in bringing to the United States the most 
efficient electric power system in the world, 
under which the Federal Government, the 
investor-owned systems and nonprofit sys- 
tems can all be heavily interconnected with 
each supplying efficient generation to such 
interconnection and each deriving therefrom 
its total power requirements; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
U.S. Senate, Senate Resolution 71 which 
would, if adopted provide surveys and studies 
upon which the objective of this resolution 
could be achieved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse Senate Resolu- 
tion 71, urge its adoption, and advocate the 
development of a nationwide power system 
through which all entities interested in the 
electric power business can cooperate in 
bringing an abundance of low-cost electricity 
to every corner of the country. 

POTOMAC RIVER 


Whereas, it has been established that im- 
poundment of the Potomac River is the most 
desirable and efficient means of satisfying 
the needs of the National Capital area and 
the Potomac River basin States for water 
supply, pollution control, flood control, and 
recreation opportunities: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That we (1) reiterate our sup- 
port for multiple-purpose development of the 
Potomac River basin, including hydroelec- 
tric features, (2) express our opposition to 
any legislation which by authorizing single- 
purpose development and otherwise, tends to 
delay or hinder multiple-purpose develop- 
ment and (3) invite and urge all interested 
organizations and political subdivisions to 
join in encouraging full, comprehensive de- 
velopment of the Potomac River. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


Be it resolved, That we commend the ac- 
tion of the 86th Congress in authorizing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to construct two 
demonstration reactors in conjunction with 
municipal or rural electric cooperative 
plants; and that we urge that further expan- 
sion of the atomic energy program be con- 
ducted so as to make the greatest benefits 
available to the people of these United States 
as the owners of atomic development. 


THE AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME 


Whereas, the Agricultural Hall of Fame 
is being established 12 miles west of Kansas 
City; and 

Whereas all States are being organized in 
support of this great project; and 

Whereas when completed, the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame will tell the story of the prog- 
ress made in agriculture, since the founding 
of America up to the present date with a vis- 
ible living history for all generations; and 

Whereas it has been decided that when 
completed, the portrait of 12 men, who have 
contributed most to agriculture will be hung 
in the agricultural hall of fame; and 

Whereas bringing electricity to the farms 
has been the greatest achievement, since the 
settlement of this country for the advance- 
ment of agriculture and better farm living; 
and 

Whereas George W. Norris was one of the 
authors of the Rural Electrification Act: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly request that 
the portrait of George W. Norris will be one 
of the 12 selected. 

PREFERENCE 

Be it resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our 
longstanding support of the Federal prefer- 
ence principle in the disposition of Federal 
power; and that we will oppose any effort 
to repeal or compromise that principle. 

REA INTEREST RATES 

Be it resolved, That we reaffirm our long- 
standing support of the 2 percent REA 
interest rate and of sufficient REA loan fund 
authorizations to meet all the borrowing 
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needs of the rural electric and rural tele- 
phone systems. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 


Be it resolved, That we urge the Congress: 

1. To continue and to expand the services 
of the farm electrification division of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by appropriating $900,- 
000 for fiscal 1962, for all phases of research 
as it applies to the use of electricity on the 
farm; and 

2. to appropriate $2 million for the acqui- 
sition of adequate faeilities and equipment 
to be located at some suitable location for 
the conduct of research in the broad field 
of farm electrification. 

GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOAN FUNDS 


Whereas the continuing policy of REA 
under the Rural Electrification Act has been 
to make adequate loans available to borrow- 
ers to finance construction of generation and 
transmission projects where needed, making 
it possible to furnish adequate electric serv- 
ice at the lowest cost consistent with sound 
business management to ultimate rural con- 
sumers; and 

Whereas from time to time attacks have 
been concentrated against the making of 
such loans; and 

Whereas, if these attacks should be suc- 
cessful in jeopardizing the past prevailing 
policy in curtailing either the right of the 
Administrator to make such loans, or the 
past policy of the Administrator in actually 
making them, irreparable harm would result 
not only to consumers presently dependent 
for ultimate source of power on REA fi- 
nanced generation and transmission facili- 
ties but on other eonsumers of REA dis-~ 
tribution cooperative borrowers who would 
then be subject to increases in energy costs 
due in turn to unwarranted increases in 
wholesale rates charged by private commer- 
cial suppliers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the continuation of the 
established policy of REA—to make loans 
available for the financing of the construc- 
tion of generation and transmission facili- 
ties and a continuation of the past and pres- 
ent policy of Congress to make available 
through REA of an adequate and secure 
source of loan funds for generation and 
transmission facilities, is essential to the 
sound and continued development of rural 
electrification and the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of that program for the benefit of 
peoples in rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That any measures or activities 
designed to curtail or limit the established 
policies of Congress and REA with respect to 
facilities be vigorously opposed. 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 


Resolved, That the delegates to the NRECA 
Region V 1960 meeting go on record in sup- 
port of the following statement: 

A major challenge to the future of rural 
electric cooperatives is the increasing tempo 
of the attack on the right of such coopera- 
tives to serve the -territory they have de- 
veloped. Uniess rural electric cooperatives 
are permitted to continue to serve the terri- 
tory they have developed they will be faced 
by economic consequences which will be 
severely damaging and, in many instances, 
fatal, and seriously undermining the feasi- 
bility of established cooperatives. 

The problem facing the rural electric co- 
operatives in this field is accentuated by five 
factors: 

1. The rapid increase in our population 
estimated to expand from a present popula- 
tion of 170 million to a population of 250 
million 20 years hence. 

2. The trend toward actual decrease in 
farm population and number of farms cou- 
pled with the corresponding increase in 
population in and around rapidly expanding 
urban areas. 

8. An accelerated “spilling out” of popula- 
tion and industry from concentrated urban 
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areas to adjacent rural areas—in short, the 
rapid development or suburbia. 

4. A drive to liberalize and ease municipal 
annexation laws to make it easier for the city 
or village to expand its boundaries to obtain 
jurisdiction over the expanding suburbia. 

5. State laws in many cases prohibit elec- 
tric cooperatives from continuing to serve 
in any area once it becomes included within 
the municipal boundaries of any city or 
village or which prevent the making of any 
new services therein. 

Rural electric cooperatives have not at- 
tempted to extend their facilities into urban 
aresss served by other suppliers nor do they 
have this as a future objective. However, 
when industries and residences expand into 
territories developed and served by electric 
cooperatives, then there is no reason why 
such cooperatives should not have the right 
to continue to fulfill their area service ob- 
ligations and serve the new customers who 
have been attracted to the area in part as 
the result of the developmental work of the 
cooperatives. 

The preservation of the territorial integ- 
rity of rural electric cooperatives can best 
be accomplished through legislative enact- 
ment at the State level. We urge that our 
members give this problem immediate and 
serious consideration and submit to their 
respective legislatures proposed legislation 
which would provide reasonable territorial 
protection with respect to both service to 
existing corsumers and the right in the fu- 
ture to make reasonable extensions within 
service areas they have developed with 
respect to political or municipal boundaries. 


STATE DIRECTORS AND NRECA STAFF 


Resolved, That we commend our region V 
State directors, the general manager, Clyde 
Ellis and his staff for the fine work they 
have done in the past year and give them 
a vote of confidence for the next year. 





The Case for Resuming Nuclear Tests 
-. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 5, 1960, Hon. Thomas E. 
Murray, former member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, made an important 
and informative address to the combined 
senior classes of Yale University, which 
address, with pleasure, I include in my 
remarks: 

THe CASE FOR RESUMING NUCLEAR TESTS 


(Remarks by Thomas E. Murray before the 
combined senior classes, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., December 5, 1960) 


Fifty years ago I too had the privilege of 
dining regularly at “Commons” and to enjoy 
its friendly academic atmosphere. I was de- 
lighted to accept Barnes Ellis’ invitation, 
extended in your name, to talk here tonight. 

For the last 10 years I have been deeply 
concerned about armament and disarma- 
ment. We cannot cover the whole subject 
tonight. However, one phase has been prom- 
inent and controversial. It is that of nu- 
clear tests. So this will be my special sub- 
ject, I have formed my own opinion on this 
subject and I would like to present it in 
three statements, namely: (1) that the pres- 
ent ban on atmospheric tests should be re- 





tained; (2) that the ban on underground 
tests and on tests in outer-space should be 
immediately revoked; (3) that these tests 
should be conducted not merely to enlarge 
our scientific knowledge of seismic or outer- 
space phenomena but also and explicitly to 
develop the technology of nuclear weapons. 

Everyone agrees that the ban on atmos- 
pheric tests should be retained. The contro- 
versial subject is underground tests. There 
are in general two arguments for lifting the 
ban on these tests. 

First, from the military point of view, our 
present policy has damaged our military se- 
curity and imperiled our superiority to the 
Soviet Union in nuclear technology. 

Second, from the political point of view, 
our present test policy has been a complete 
failure.‘ It hus not accomplished, and it is 
not likely to accomplish, any of its stated or 
supposed political objectives. 

From the military and technological point 
of view, our self-imposed ban on tests has 
been a ban on further American military 
progress in nuclear technology, but it has 
not been a ban on Russian progress. 

Everyone knows that the Russians can 
conduct crucial underground tests without 
detection; the fact has been publicly admit- 
ted by our Government. Therefore the 
necessary premise of American policy must 
be the supposition that they have been test- 
ing new nuclear weapons. To suppose the 
contrary, without clear evidence and cogent 
reasons, would be the height of irresponsi- 
bility. 

The disadvantage and dangers in this sit- 
uation are plain enough. Given the fact that 
the United States and Russia are in tech- 
nological competition in the fleld of arms, 
it is dangerous for the United States to 
freeze its Own weapons technology, while 
Russian technology remains unfrozen. 
There would be a great outcry in this coun- 
try if, for instance, the administration were 
to shut down any or part of our program of 
technological progress with missiles and 
rockets. But weapons tests are no less neces- 
sary than the experiments at Cape Canav- 
eral. It is not just a matter of improving, 
by a few percentage points, the efficiency of 
our stockpiles, much less of increasing the 
megatonnage that a missile can carry. It is 
a matter of exploring the resources of nu- 
clear technology for valid and rational pur- 
poses of national defense, The resources are 
largely still unexplored. The obvious fact 
is that nuclear technology is in its infancy 
and is open to incessant and rapid change. 

Today the symbol of our military strength 
is the multimegaton weapon in the bomb 
bay of a jet bomber, as presently comple- 
mented by the further symbol—the megaton 
warhead on a long-range missile. 

These weapons are symbols of strength 
because they represent the capacity for al- 
most limitless destruction. Hence the 
threat of their use will, we think, effectively 
deter all aggression. Moreover, since these 
weapons of mass annihilation are possessed 
by both parties to the current international 
conflict, the result we think, is a nuclear 
stalemate. Neither party will dare use its 
weapons for fear of retaliatory strike that 
would be too devastatingly costly. This, I 
take it, is the popular concept of the current 
situation. 

But you will see immediately that there is 
a flaw inherent in the situation. The notion 
of a permanent technological stalemate is 
absurd. Nuclear technology does not stand 
still or standpat, certainly not in the Soviet 
Union, which restlessly and in all secrecy 
seeks the means of military advantage. The 
advantage could be readily gained by explor- 
ing nuclear technology along new lines. 


Hitherto nuclear technology has progressed 
principally along one line, toward massive 
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megaton weapons, whose destructive capac- 
ity is completely indiscriminating. The re- 
sult is that these weapons are a threat to the 
survival both to the sheer material fabric 
of civilization and to the human race itself. 
However, this is not the only kind of weapon 
that nuclear technology can produce. It 
can produce improved small tactical weap- 
ons. Such weapons if stockpiled in quantity 
could be used effectively for limited wars. 
There are, however, other practical lines of 
development that would prove to be revo- 
lutionary. The nation that pursues them 
will possess an entirely new symbol of mili- 
tary strength—a radically new type of nu- 
clear weapon, a ‘third-generation’ weapon, 
as radically different from the H-bomb as 
the H-bomb was from the Hiroshima-type 
A-bomb. 

The new weapon will not be a larger and 
more efficient H-bomb, nor a smaller and 
more efficient A-bomb. It will be a weapon 
of a different category. All that may be said 
of it here is that it is primarily antipersonnel 
in destination and effect. Hence it is apt for 
properly military uses. It lends itself to a 
new type of nuclear strategy that would be 
more narrowly military in character. And it 
need not create suicidal hazards for the 
country that employs it. Therefore, a moral 
argument for the use of the new weapon is 
possible, as it is generally not possible in 
the case of the immense weapons of sheer 
mass destruction. 

Conceptual designs for this new type of 
weapon have existed in American labora- 
tories. They would have already been tested 
underground had it not been for our test 
moratorium, The moratorium has effectively 
blocked American advance to a new position 
of military and political strength. 

I take it for granted that the Soviet 
Union is actively developing nuclear tech- 
nology along the revolutionary lines that 
lead to third-generation weapons. I must 
assume that they have done some prelim- 
inary tests of the new “fantastic” weapon 
about which Mr. Khrushchev has talked. 
Such tests could easily have been carried on 
underground without detection. 

Let us suppose that the Soviet Union 
comes first into possession of this new devel- 
opment. The supposition must be enter- 
tained by any responsible policymaker. 
And he must reckon with the consequences, 
which are easy to foresee. 

Our present symbol of strength, the old 
H-bomb, becomes a symbol of weakness and 
inferiority. Our present structure of mili- 
tary policy, based on deterrence and retalia- 
tion by H-bombs, collapses. It is, even un- 
der present circumstances a flimsy structure. 
The Soviet Union has gained its decisive ad- 
vantage; the balance of terror is overthrown. 
The United States is vulnerable to a wholly 
new kind of threat, against which a threat 
of retaliation by our current clumsy weapons 
is more than ever useless and senseless. 
Nuclear blackmail assumes a new meaning. 
It can now be unilateral. We shall eventu- 
ally have nothing to hold over the head of 
the blackmailer, except obsolete weapons 
whose use would recoil upon our own heads. 

All this is not science fiction nor is it 
merely my own private opinion. The views 
of many responsible journalists coincide with 
mine with regard to the seriousness of the 
problem caused by our technological halt. 
Recently, in the December issue of Fortune 
magazine, an editorial. entitled “An Immedi- 
ate Decision Needed,” acknowledging the sit- 
uation, quoted my judgment with regard to 
the need for an immediate decision and 
pointed out the danger to the United States 
that would recult from a scientific techno- 
logical breakthrough. You can readily see 
that public opinion is beginning to form in 
support of the views I have put forth. But 
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more important than public opinion is the 
official Government opinion. It is the sober 
calculation of the armed services—the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. These services 
have already made the unanimous decision 
that a study be made, on an urgent basis, of 
these third-generation weapons. 

All of this throws a whole new light on the 
issue of nuclear tests. It shows, I think, 
that our present policy, evidenced by our 
unilateral moratorium of 2 years standing, is 
a flight from the realities of the technologi- 
cal world. It cannot be denied, without fur- 
ther flight from reality, that the Soviet 
Union has capitalized on the 2-year Ameri- 
can technological standstill, to gain a posi- 
tion of decisive advantage in nuclear weap- 
ons. Our whole stationary nuclear estab- 
lishment may well be no more than a 
maginot line behind which we sit in illusory 
security. 

I know, of course, that the test ban has 
been defended on political grounds. Let us 
therefore carefully consider the question, 
whether the nuclear test moratorium has 
been a success or a failure from the political 
point of view. Has it accomplished its own 
political objectives, in such wise as to com- 
pensate for the damage it has done to Ameri- 
can technological progress and military 
strength? 

Has it, for instance, convinced the Rus- 
sians of our will to end or moderate the arms 
race? Has it dented their conviction that 
the capitalist camp is hostile, war monger- 
ing, intent on destroying the Socialist camp? 
Has it placated world opinion and-persuaded 
the peoples of our peaceful intentions? Has 
it limited the so-called nuclear club? Has 
it moderated neutralist sentiment? Has it 
contributed to a relaxation of international 
tensions? Has it diminished the fear of war, 
accidental or deliberate? Has it gained for 
the United States the initiative in disarma- 
ment negotiation? Has it helped to further 
the possibility of other political negotia- 
tions? Has it strengthened the alliance of 
the free world and reinforced the confidence 
of our allies in our political wisdom? Has 
it had any any good effect whatever on the 
whole political situation known as the cold 
war? 

The answer to all these questions is, quite 
obviously, no. In all these political respects 
our policy on tests has been demonstrably 
a failure. 

There remain, however, the two crucial po- 
litical arguments. First, it was said that the 
issue of tests would be the easiest among 
disarmament issues on which to come to 
agreement with the Russians. This conten- 
tion has by now been proved false. We an- 
nounced the moratorium and went into the 
negotiations on tests as a counsel of political 
despair, after the discouraging history of all 
prior disarmament efforts. The despair is 
now blacker than ever. Where success 
seemed easiest, it has proved impossible. 

Second, tt was promised that the Geneva 
negotiations, based on our prior cessation 
of all tests, would lead to some opening up 
of the Soviet Union, some tiny piercing of the 
Iron Curtain, some acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of international inspection and control 
of armaments. Has this promise been re- 
deemed? Obviously no. The Soviet Union 
is as adamant today against any effective ap- 
plication of the principle of inspection and 
control as it was before our test moratorium 
and the inception of the Geneva negotia- 
tions. 

The basic political test of any policy is 
single, simple, and severe: has the policy 
achieved, or is it likely to achieve, success? 
Any critical review of American policy on 
nuclear tests will conclude that this policy 
fails the test. The diplomacy of disarma- 
ment, wrongly joined by us, at Soviet in- 
sistence, on the issue of stopping all nuclear 
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tests, has reached a dead end. This Snes 
damns the diplomacy. 

Please do not think that I am in any 
sense opposed to the continuation of negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union on arms con- 
trol. These negotiations are altogether 
necessary. However, if we can think of 
nothing in the field of arms control about 
which to negotiate except a ban on nuclear 
tests we are indeed at the end of our politi- 
cal and diplomatic rope. The fact is that 
we have not yet undertaken to negotiate in 
the area where the greatest threat lies. You 
will understand that the greatest threat de- 
rives from the stockpiles of megaton weap- 
ons of mass annihilation and the delivery 
systems built around them. 

We must and we can find ways to sieze the 
initiative in disarmament negotiations in 
this area of greatest threat. I will suggest 
very briefly three steps that can be taken 
without damage to the security of the United 
States. 

The first step was one I suggested before 
the Institute of Foreign Affairs on Decem- 
ber 9, 1959. It involves the following: (1) 
that an international agency be set up to 
supervise the destruction of American and 
Russian megaton weapons; (2) that the de- 
struction be done on a matching basis, weap- 
on for equal weapon; (3) that the first 
phase of the process would envisage the de- 
struction of 3,500 megatons by the United 
States and the Soviets over the next 5 years. 
This process would be continued until its 
political purpose is achieved. I mean the 
liquidation of the “era of terror.” 

The goal of the second step would be the 
eventual dismantling of delivery systems 
capable of transporting multimegaton weap- 
ons. Attaining such a goal involves the 
resolution of a number of technical prob- 
lems. Therefore, a thorough study of this 
operation should first be made. The very 
act of dismantling, for example, ICBM com- 
plexes would reaffirm, to an even greater 
degree, the sincerity of both parties in their 
efforts to put an end to the present threat 
of major war. These two suggested courses 
of action would be convincing proof to the 
world that both the Soviets and ourselves 
recognize the absurdity of a policy of mas- 
sive retaliation and have resolved to take 
steps to eliminate it. 

I know the ordinary objection to these 
proposals. Briefly it is to the effect that 
neither side will consent to a dismantling 
of its weapons systems that might leave it 
at a disadvantage. This difficulty is real 
enough. I see only one way of dissolving it. 
We must look to the creation of an interna- 
tional armed force equipped with nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems that will serve 
as the equalizer between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, giving assurance to 
both. It is the western frontier town idea 
all over again. When two cattle outfits 
threaten a range war it is the gun in the 
hand of the third party, the sheriff, that be- 
comes the equalizer to keep the peace. 

My third suggestion is one that I have pub- 
licly referred to many times. It has to do 
with nuclear secrecy. We should initiate a 
complete review of the military and political 
aspects of the whole system of secrecy. In 
the meantime, while we await the final re- 
sults of such a study, I suggest that we re- 
sume underground tests immediately, draw 
aside the veil of secrecy, and invite the So- 
viets to witness the tests. The invitation 
would be extended without prior commit- 
ment from the Russians that they would 
reciprocate. 

This lifting of secrecy would prevent the 
Soviet propaganda machine from making 
capital of our resumption of tests as if this 
was somehow an act of war. The fact is we 
could make it an act of peacemaking. Tests 
performed in the open might serve to lay the 
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groundwork for some greater measure of in- 
ternational confidence. It is secrecy that 
breeds distrust. 

I know my position has not been a popular 
one. Somehow or other the public is ob- 
sessed by the much too simple idea that a 
stoppage of all tests will put an end to war. 
Therefore, the proposal to resume under- 
ground tests is regarded as dangerous. [ 
think this notion is profoundly false. I know 
that Yale University is a great forum for 
airing unpopular views. Your invitation 
demonstrates this. And I hope that I have 
persuaded you that my advocacy of resum- 
ing tests is quite reasonable and that it looks 
both to the national interest and to the 
cause of peace. 





Jimmy Roosevelt’s Switch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us appreciate objective comments of 
the press in matters of national impor- 
tance. I am inserting into the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Jummy RoosEVELT’s 
Switch,” which appeared in the January . 
4 edition of the Chicago Daily Tribune 
and needs no further elaboration on my 
part: 

JIMMY ROOSEVELT’s SWITCH 

In the early days of the new Congress 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, of California, is scheduled 
to sound off once more in favor of abolish- 
ing the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Roosevetr tried it 2 years ago, 
advancing, among other arguments, the fact 
that the U.S. Supreme Court in 1957 had 
implied that the committee was operating 
under a vague legislative charter. 

The decision cited reversed the contempt 
conviction of an Illinois union organizer, 
John T. Watkins, who had admitted collabo- 
ration with Communists in his testimony 
before the committee, but refused to name 
them. In the Watkins decision, the Supreme 
Court said, “It would be difficult. to imagine 
a less explicit resolution’ than that. creat- 
ing the House committee. It went on to say 
that “there is no congressional power to 
expose for the sake of 

When ROoosEvELT launched his first attack 
on the committee, he offered the disingenu- 
ous argument that, because of these ob- 
jections by the court, the committee should 
be abolished and such legitimate functions 
as it might have should be transferred to 
the House Judiciary Committee. When he 
spoke, the Supreme Court had yet to rule 
on a related case concerning the commit- 
tee’s charter and powers. This case, brought 
by Lloyd Barenblatt, also appealed from a 
conviction for contempt in refusing to an- 
swer questions addressed him by the com- 
mittee. In each instance Barenblatt dis- 
claimed reliance on the fifth amendment, 
under which he could have contended that 
a truthful answer would incriminate him. 

On June 8, 1959, the Court, in a 5-4 deci- 
sion, affirmed the Barenblatt conviction and 
went a long way toward revising the Watkins 
decision. The majority observed “that in 
pursuance of its legislative concerns in the 
domain of national security, the House has 
clothed the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee with pervasive authority to investigate 
Communist activities in this country.” 
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The Court further said “that Congress has 
wide power to legislate in the field of 
Comumnist activity in this country, and to 
conduct appropriate in in aid 
thereof, is hardly debatable. * * * In the last 
analysis this power rests on the right of self- 
preservation. * * * Justification for its ex- 
ercise, in turn, rests on the long and widely 
accepted view that the tenets of the Commu- 
nist Party include the ultimate overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence, a view which has been 
given formal expression by Congress.” 

Despite this setback, ROOSEVELT returned to 
the charge in 1960, this time using language 
of such violence in his attack on the com- 
mittee that he was reprimanded by other 
Members of the House. Every indication is 
that he will again serve as the front man in 
a drive which the Communist Party news- 
paper, the Worker, promises will be support- 
ed by busloads of demonstrators. 

We don’t know whether RoosEvELT comes 
by this dislike of a committee which Director 
J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI has greatly 
praised through the Roosevelt inheritance, 
or what. Both of the Congressman’s parents 
were among those who chose to sneer at the 
committee’s work. 

Young ROoosEvEtT’s motives are further 
clouded by the fact that it is not so many 
years since he felt it politically advisable to 
champion legislative investigations of com- 
munism. When he was the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of California in 1952, he 
regarded it as useful not only to approve the 
State legislature’s appropriation of $25,000 
for an antisabotage program, but to declare 
that it should have been larger. 





Hon. John E. Rankin 





SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
much sadness that I learned during the 
recess of the Congress of the passing of 
our former colleague, the late Honorable 
John E. Rankin, of Mississippi. 

Congressman Rankin served in the 
House of Representatives for 32 years 
before his retirement in 1953 and was 
one of the most colorful, forceful, and 
dedicated Members to serve in the House. 
John Rankin was a champion of the 
people of his area—the South—and a 
firm and devoted advocate of improvirg 
and bettering the way of life of the peo- 
ple of our Nation. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration were among his 
great interests. He was active in fight- 
ing for legislation to create these two 
important Federal agencies and always 
was @ vigorous supporter for the full de- 
velopment of the TVA and the rural 
electrification program. 

He served as Chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs for many 
years and was a powerful and effective 
Chairman. During my early years of 
service in the Congress, I was honored 
to serve on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee while Congressman Rankin was 
chairman of this great committee. No 
Member of Congress ever surpassed Con- 
gressman Rankin in their stout advocacy 


and championship of the veterans of this 
Nation. He was a strong believer in 
adeqoate benefits for all of our veterans, 
their widows, orphans and dependents. 

Congressman Rankin will long be re- 
membered as one of our strong char- 
acters who served in this body and his 
achievements will continue to shine 
brightly. 

I wish to join with the other Members 
of the House in conveying an expression 
of my most sincere sympathy to his 
widow and daughter and members of his 
family. 





Allegiance to Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
particular pleasure in inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an essay written 
by Miss Marilyn Pruss of the first dis- 
trict of New Jersey and a student at 
Camden Catholic High School. This es- 
say was adjudged the winner in the 
Voice of Democracy Contest sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Cam- 
den County. 

The essay evidences a great insight 
into the meaning of democracy and 
into the meaning of freedom and liberty 
in these United States. Miss Pruss has 
expressed in a very graphic and vital 
way the many freedoms that must indeed 
be observed by refugees visiting our 
shores. I am delighted that a resident 
of the first district and a student of the 
same high school that I had the honor 
to attend has been adjudged the winner 
of this most commendable project by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I congratulate Miss Pruss, the prin- 
cipal and faculty of Camden Catholic 
High School, and particularly Sister 
Mary Frances, and the officers and 
members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for sponsoring this worthwhile 
project. 

I am happy to insert Miss Pruss’s es- 
say in its entirety: 

ALLEGIANCE TO DEMOCRACY 

Have you ever wondered how a refugee 
finds America? I don’t know any refugee 
from Russian tyranny personally. I imagine 
his thoughts would run something like this: 

“So this is America.” How prosperous and 
busy New York City seems, with happy, ac- 
tive people. That look of haunted fear is not 
in their eyes as it was in the eyes of those 
in the old country. What a lie we were 
told when the Russians said Americans lived 
under tyranny, waiting only for a Com- 
munist liberation; these are the most con- 
tented people I have ever seen. 

All about me are many churches, repre- 
senting many faiths. There are no bars on 
the doors, or red-faced Secret Police at the 
entrance, and people are always going in and 
out; no wonder God has helped these Ameri- 
cans, for they have placed their country 
into His hands. 

And on the radio I hear the reporter 
saying that the United States suffered a de- 
feat at the U.N. today; surely he will be 
imprisoned. But no, I see that America 
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truly has freedom of speech. And the maga- 
zine that woman just bought opposed the 
new President before he was elected, but 
he has made no move to stop its publica- 
tion. Could it be the Russians were wrong 
when they said magazines and newspapers 
were controlled by the Government? 

This newspaper I have tells of many 
things; of many freedoms, which the Soviet 
Union said didn’t exist in America. It says 
here that while a man was on trial he “in- 
voked the fifth amendment,” and didn’t an- 
swer the question. How well I remember the 
Russian trials, when you were forced to say 
things you did not want to say, and confessed 
to things you did not do. How different the 
sentence imposed; a few years serving in the 
prison library. For no crime at all, my 
countrymen were sent to Siberia for a life- 
time. There were no clean cells there and 
certainly no conveniences such as doctors, 
laundries, and libraries. 

And, according to this paper, the United 
States has not sent its armies to the coast 
of. Cuba, and has not encouraged dictators, 
or robbed the people, but rather has given 
them medicine, food, and clothing. 

He sees democracy in the eyes of merry 

schoolchildren, and busy housewives. He 
can hear democracy in the laughter of sec- 
retaries on the coffee-break, and in the hot 
political discussions on television. He is 
learning how democracy works when he un- 
derstands that the more money you make, 
the higher your taxes are, so that a poor 
man bears less of the burden of a free coun- 
try than a rich man, and when he learns 
that Congress can pass a law over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, thus insuring that no one man 
can impose his will upon a free people. 
* And the days turn to months, and the 
months turn to years, and finally this ref- 
ugee stands with others of his kind, who 
have waited so long to become naturalized 
citizens. In heavily accented English, eyes 
filled with tears, and hearts filled with pride, 
they speak the words of the oath of al- 
legiance. And when they say, “* * * and to 
defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States,” and we say, “I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United States of 
America,” they, and you, and I feel the same 
patriotic emotions. For in speaking this 
allegiance often, just that often, we speak for 
democracy. 





A Matter of Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following press release issued 
from my Office on the first day of this 
session: 

Congressman WILLIAM Fitts Ryan, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, said Tuesday that he in- 
tends to notify his fellow Members of his 
support for a drive to shut off as much as 
possible of the flow of funds to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

“It’s a major leak that needs immediate 
repair,” said Ryan. “Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually are not only being wasted, 
but are actually being used to humiliate 
scores of loyal American citizens and to em- 
barrass thousands of others.” 

Congressman RYAN applauded a statement 
issued earlier by California’s Democratic 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT on abolition 
of the Un-American activities unit. 
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RYAN, newly elected from Manhattan’s 20th 
District and New York’s first reform Demo- 
cratic Congressman, said he agrees strongly 
that the committee serves no useful legisla- 
tive purpose and cannot justify its existence. 
However, he also feels that RoosEvELT is cor- 
rect in his stand that an all-out fight to kill 
the committee at this time would fail for 
lack of support. 

“After conferring with JmimMy ROOSEVELT 
and other members of the Democratic study 
group,” said Ryan, “I believe we can best 
attack this problem by putting the squeeze 
on the committee’s appropriation during the 
coming session. I think the suggestion for 
a full hearing on this appropriation before 
the House Committee on Administration is 
excellent.” 

The Democratic study group is an organ- 
ization of some 100 liberal Members of Con- 
gress. Ryan said those Members he had 


‘talked to were opposed in principle to the 


methods used in the past by the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. The study group 
is chiefly concerned at this time with a 
change in the rules to help break up a dead- 
lock holding up liberal legislation. Ryan 
met with the group for the first time this 
week 


“I can certainly understand,” said Ryan, 
“that many Members of Congress feel it 
would be politically dangerous for them to 
vote, at this time, for outright abolition of 
the committee. However, these same mem- 
bers would have no objection, and would 
undoubtedly support, a thorough scrutiny of 
the requested appropriation for the com- 
mittee and would agree that every dollar 
should be fully justified before it is approved 
by the House of Representatives.” 

RoosEvELT had suggested in a letter to all 
House Members, that a “happy byproduct of 
our economy drive” in cutting back the 
budget for the HUAC would be the limita- 
tion of “the power of this committee to em- 
barrass our Nation, to humiliate its citizens 
and to tarnish the good name” of the House 
of Representatives. 

“Perhaps if we turn down the appropria- 
tions faucet tight enough,” said Ryan, “we 
won't have to perform a major operation on 
the Un-American Activitice Committee at 
this time.” 





A Christmas Message by Herb Lyon of 
the Chicago Tribune 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at 
the suggestion of the Honorable Felix M. 
Buoscio, of the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago, I insert into the Recorp the Christ- 
mas message by columnist Herb Lyon of 
the Chicago Tribune: 

TOWER TICKER 
(By Herb Lyon) 

One man’s prayer at Christmas: There is, 
I devoutly believe, a divine touch in the 
hearts and souls and minds of all men 
eevrywhere. No scientist can convince me 
that evil, or malice, or hate is transmitted 
through genes and chromosomes to the in- 
fant just emerged from infinity. These base, 
animalistic drives, along with greed, lust, 
and envy arise, are fanned, and run wild 
later, much later. * * * Which is why man 
alone, among all life forms in the cosmos, 
can find solace in hope and peace in prayer. 

We can turn in supplication and-sincerely 
envision a world in which all suspicion and 


distrust will miraculously vanish. * * * A 
world in which that which is worthy and 
right and decent wili transcend the latent, 
smoldering compulsions toward cruelty and 
savagery. * * * A world in which all hu- 
manity can have a fair share of food, hous- 
ing, and the good life without surrendering 
its collective soul to a Godless philosophy 
of infamy—communism. 

In my heart of hearts, I know that there 
are vestiges of goodness and compassion in 
all people, for in times of stress and need 
they are proven again and again. The cold- 
est cynics among us are ex-idealists who no 
longer can see the beauty and warmth that 
lurk beneath the surface of the spiteful who 
have lost their way. * * * Sol say and pray, 
with an honest conviction, that these things 
are not only possible but probable: That 
men will live and learn side by side, color 
and creed aside * * * that the material 
wonders, created by ingenious scientists, will 
benefit each man, woman, and child on this 
planet, without any of us sacrificing either 
the rights of individual achievement or the 
nobility of personal dignity and destiny. 

That the men of evil who seek to dupe the 
weak and poor among us with false promises 
are doomed to ignoble defeat. * * * That 
our free way of life, tinged though it is with 
hypocrisy and inequality, is still the most 
magnificent system of governing yet de- 
vised—and that eventually it will be em- 
braced by aspiring peoples everywhere. * * * 
That the enlightened majority’s innate sense 
of justice, decency, anc ‘airplay will drive the 
arrogant, the hate mongers, the psychotic, 
and the indecent into oblivion. * * * That 
the world’s politicians will heed the clarion 
call of the now penitent scientists who are 
pleading with them to use the split atom for 
peace and progress, not slaughter. 

That John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who now 
represents the dreams and strivings of men 
of good will the world over, will be graced 
with insight, sound judgment, and wisdom 
as he seeks to advance the cause of human- 
ity to new heights. * * * That all of us will 
smile more, love more, care more, and find 
it in our hearts to be totally understanding, 
compassionate, encouraging, loyal, and grate- 
ful. That we will be able not only to resist 
any environmental and emotional tempta- 
tions toward malice, hate, deceit, dishonesty, 
and prejudice, but that we will decry these 
malevolent impulses whenever we see them 
on display anywhere around us. 

Am I naive? Am I a fool? Will cynics 
call my prayers futile and hopeless and out of 
the realm of reason? Will the philosophies 
of the ruthless men who worship corruption 
and darkness and evil finally prevail? I 
think not. For there is, I devoutly believe, 
a divine touch in the hearts, the souls, and 


‘the minds of all men. Let it be freed. 





Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF “TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. BVINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
adjournment: of the Congress we were 
all saddened by the news of the passing 
of our late colleague and esteemed 
friend, EpITH Nourse Rocers, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. Mrs. 
ROGERS was a lady of great ability and 
certainly an expert on legislation con- 
cerning the needs of the veterans of this 
Nation. 
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She commanded an important place in 
the House of Representatives and as we 
meet this year she is certainly missed. 

When I first came to the Congress—in 
the 80th Congress—Mrs. ROGERS was 
elected as chairman of the great Com-~- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and it was 
under her chairmanship that I served on 
my first committee in the Congress. She 
was always a gallant lady, an effective 
legislator, untiring in her efforts with 
the interests of the veterans, their wid- 
ows and dependents always at heart. 
She was often called the “Sweetheart of 
American Veterans” and indeed she was 
beloved by all veterans. At a critical‘ 
time in our Nation's history, she was a 
leader for beneficial veterans’ legislation 
and veterans’ rights that will long be re- 
membered because of her public service. 
The veterans of this Nation have lost a 
fine friend. The people of her district 
have lost a devoted Representative and 
we of the House have lost one of our most 
beloved lady Members. 





Changes Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARE 5 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec~ 
orD, I include the following well-rea- 
soned article on the future of agricuil- 
ture, by Carleton I, Pickett, executive 
secretary, Massachusetts Farm Bureau 
Federation, Inc.: 

CHANGES AHEAD 
(By Carleton I. Pickett) 


If anybody thinks for a moment we can 
stand still either as people or as a nation he 
just isn’t aware of the facts of life—i961 
spells change. 

That is truer in agriculture than in most 
of our social, political, or economic pursuits. 
The farm population is changing in num- 
bers, in size of operations, in methods, and 
even in thinking. 

There just is too much competition to 
permit the tenaciousness with which some 
cling to old theories. 

The theory of Government price support 
is outmoded. The sooner we face up to this 
fact the better job we will do of producing 
what the market wants in the way it wants 
it. 

The theory of political reward for promises 
went out the window in the recent election. 
We suspected some time ago that this might 
be so and now only the blind fail to accept 
it. 

The theory of exemption for farmers is 
no longer tenable. We can ask equity but 
not privilege and we are headed straight for 
business methods on the farm in dealing 
with labor. All we should expect is to be 
able to correct our own conditions and not 
to have interference with these aims. 

And last of all, the theory of bad public 
relations is worn mighty thin. We make 
most of our own public relations by what 
we do or fail to do and need only to have 
Government granted communications chan- 
nels protected against the wolves of propa- 
ganda in the sheep’s clothing of documen- 
taries. 
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The farmer is about to become the most 
important man in America. More and more 
of us are going to depend on fewer and fewer 
producers to feed us while we are free to 
ao other things. 

Within this next decade we will see the 
farmer receive a larger share of the food 
dollar in the marketplace and when we get 
Government out of it we can afford the 
change. 

There are those who are discouraged, who 
see in the flight from the farm a lessening 
of political and economic power in. the 
hands of farm people. Some city politicians 
ere even gioating over the prospect. In my 
book this is not about to happen. The 
decade ahead is full of changes and for 
farmers they will be for the better. 





Christmas Thoughts Good All Year 
Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Christmas Day, 1960, an editorial ap- 
peared in the Long Beach Independent- 
Press-Telegram, written by Virginia 
Kelly. Although specifically directed to 
the requirements of that day, its content 
is eloquently applicable to each day of 
every year. That is why I have asked 
that it be placed in this Recorp to be 
shared by my colleagues. The Kelly edi- 
torial was as follows: 

CHRISTMAS: HOPING, DREAMING, BELIEVING 

(By Virginia Kelly) 


Jesus has given us an array of Christmas 
gifts as sparkling as the galaxies of heaven 
and as limitless as infinity. One of the most 
radiant gifts is His Sermonon the Mount in 
which He said, “Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.” 

The Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius was 
not a Christian but he was a celebrated stoic 
philosopher who said, “The only thing worth 
living for is to keep your heart pure.” 

' §t. Paul, one of the great intellects of all 
time, said, “Be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind.” Always specific, he gave 
a prescription for keeping the heart pure in 
Philippians when he wrote, “Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 

The real Christmas spirit which encom- 
passes true Christmas joy includes practical 
applications of Jesus’ teachings in everyday 
life. 

Jesus also told us that unless we be as 
little children we cannot enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

To the pure in heart, the childlike, the 
precious element of wonder or perceptivity 
remains throughout life. It is quite possible 
that perceptivity is a quality that distin- 
guishes the good person from those who 
miss the mark. 


St. Paul said, “Awake thou that sleepest 
* * * and Christ shall shine on thee.” Hun- 
dreds of years earlier, the Book of Isaiah, 
which Jesus read and venerated, proclaimed 
that Jehovah's light can transform man, and 
that the Prince of Peace would come. 
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It is sad that present day moralists do not 
always recommend the wisdom of Jesus and 
the Scripture in trying to heal modern ills. 

Aldous Huxley, a man of igious learn- 
ing, wrote his satirical novel, “Brave New 
World” in 1932. In November 1960, in Wash- 
ington, he said he had thought it would take 
centuries for his frightening predictions to 
come true. Many have come to pass in 30 
years. 

Mr. Huxley said that perceptivity is the 
quality most needed today and that apathy 
and boredom are national menaces. 

Christmas has the power to make luminous 
our perceptivity, our sense of wonder and 
joy. Joy is a Christmas necessity for the 
angels announced the first Christmas to the 
shepherds as “tidings of great joy.” 

Christmas is the high holy festival that 
celebrates the birth of Jesus, and the birth 
of God in man. As always, this Christmas 
will celebrate the rebirth of man’s greatest 
dreams and aspirations. 

Christmas is dreaming, hoping, believing. 
Christmas is love. Christmas is giving. 

The Roman philosopher Seneca said, 
“There is little grace in a benefit that sticks 
to the fingers.” 

In “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” James Rus- 
sell Lowell wrote: 


“Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.” 


Our Christmas wish for you is that you 
may be eternally pure in heart so that you 
may see God in your daily life. 

William Blake understood for he wrote: 


“To see a world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild flower 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
An Eternity in an hour.” 





A Source of New Money for Home 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing American and a constituent of 
mine, Mr. Harold Boeschenstein, of 


Perrysburg, Ohio, gave an address be-. 


fore the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America in Chicago, Ill., on October 
5, 1960, wherein he mentioned the very 
obvious fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not the only source for obtaining 
money for home construction and then 
pointed out that billions of dollars in 
corporate pension funds could be made 
available for this purpose. I include Mr. 
Boeschenstein’s remarks below and 
highly recommend them to my col- 
leagues interested in private home con- 
struction: 
A Source or New MONEY For HoME 
CONSTRUCTION 

Let me make it clear at the outset that 
I have no notion that an ordinary glass- 
blower is qualified to tell the mortgage bank- 
ers of America how to run their business. It 
was, therefore, with some misgivings and an 
uncomfortable sense of presumption that I 
accepted your president’s invitation to make 
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@ progress report to you on the efforts of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas to explore and to 
stimulate the use of pension funds in fi- 
nancing the construction of quality homes. 
Frankly, I was influenced to accept not only 
because I was flattered by your invitation, 
but particularly because of the prime impor- 
ance of homebuilding to the U.S. economy 
and to our company. 

What I propose to tell you as briefly as I 
can is: Why we have interested ourselves in 
home financing, what our point of view and 
our approach has been, what steps we have 
taken to date, what results are indicated, 
and where we propose to go from here. 

We became interested in home financing 
for an entirely selfish reason, because of our 
position as a supplier-.of a growing line of 
building materials that go into homebuild- 
ing. In recent years, and as far back as I 
have firsthand knowledge, a good many of 
our seasoned contemporaries who play an 
active part in the homebuilding industry— 
realtors, builders, material suppliers, and 
manufacturers—have identified tight money, 
lack of its availability and its cost, as prime 
and chronic reasons for any and every de- 
cline in homebuilding activities. 

Our own investigations lead us to the view 
that, of course, availability of money is es- 
sential to broad homebuilding programs. But 
there are other important factors that affect 
homebuilding levels, including quality and 
value in homes, land and labor costs, hous- 
ing availability and trade-in opportunities— 
or lack of these—in relation to local demand, 
general economic conditions, and other in- 
fluences including salesmanship in competi- 
tion with other products seeking buyers’ dol- 
lars. Lest I be misunderstood, let me repeat 
that mortgage money and its cost are essen- 
tial considerations. 

Faced with frequent, almost chronic, tight 
money situations, the disposition of some in 
the building industry has been to look more 
and more to the Federal Government as an 
easy source of ample funds—this, rather 
than seeking new private sources of invest- 
ment. Perhaps this is natural, for a number 
of sound and constructive steps have been 
taken by the Federal Government, particu- 
larly in the years since World War II, to 
encourage, support, and give stability to 
homebuilding, including establishment of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration; the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and, presum- 
ably to meet a temporary need, the Veterans’ 
Administration. There have also been pub- 
lic housing projects and urban renewal pro- 
visions. Much of this has been constructive 
and desirable. Numerous legislative pro- 
posals for expanding these and for providing 
much more in public housing as well as in 
direct financing and broader Government 
guarantees have been presented at every re- 
cent session of Congress. 

Now, we in Owens-Corning are not con- 
vinced that the Government is either the sole 
or the best source of ample funds for all 
things for all people. In fact, it seems quite 
clear to us that funds available to the Gov- 
ernment itself are what, in one way or an- 
other, it retains or syphons away from the 
people. We have a notion, perhaps old- 
fashioned, that in many areas funds can be 
handled more effectively and we can get more 
nearly what we want for our money through 
private enterprise. One of these areas is the 
building of homes. It is part of our abiding 
conviction that industry needs to take the 
initiative in solving its economic problems 
within the framework of free enterprise rath- 
er than by seeking the easy but perilous 
palatives of US. Government subsidies— 
by whatever name these may he called. 
It is our view that one of the most im- 
portant contributions our Federal Govern- 
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ment can make is to keep the budget in bal- 
ance so it is not competing against the mort- 
gage bankers and other home finance agen- 
cies for additional investment dollars to cov- 
er Government deficits. 

Acting on these convictions, I asked ‘Carl 
Scarbrough, who is our treasurer, and Ed 
Detgen, our vice president in charge of home 
building marketing activities, to take a broad 
look at the availability and sources of money 
to support homebuilders and homebuilding, 
and to measure the shortage and the cost of 
mortgage funds as factors in restricting 
housing activity. Obviously our customers’ 
problems are our and we have a responsibil- 
ity and, as I have said, a clearly selfish in- 
terest in helping to solve them. Also, inas- 
much as homebuilding directly and indi- 
rectly opens jobs to more people than any 
other industry in our country, restricted 
housing activity has a direct and forceful 
impact on business conditions in general. 

Certainly we are not pioneers in exploring 
the field of home financing. In fact, our 
background information came from work 
done by other organizations and individuals 
more knowledgeable than we were: the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, the 
Federal Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner and his associates, individual leaders 
among homebuilders and materials sup- 
pliers, mortgage bankers, savings institu- 
tions, and lenders of all types. We were im- 
pressed with the resourcefulness many out- 
standing homebuilders had demonstrated 
in finding ways and means of meeting their 
own financing needs. But, it was obvious 
to us, as it has been to others, that some 
traditional sources of mortgage money (in- 
dividual savings, savings institutions and 
insurance funds) had not been increasing 
in relation to need over the years, while the 
largest and fastest growing source of new 
investment money is virtually untapped: 
that is, pension trusts and welfare and re- 
tirement funds. 

Your own study—that sponsored by the 
mortgage bankers some time ago, and carried 
on to New York University—established the 
fact that corporate pension funds in the 
hands of trustees, invested or available for 
investment, have a current value of $25 bil- 
lion; that these trustee corporate pension 
funds alone are growing at the rate of $3 
billion a year and that state and local retire- 
ment funds are increasing by more than $1.5 
billion additional each year. Add to this, 
various welfare funds not included, and you 
have some measure of the total magnitude 
of this source for investment. 

I believe it was Abe Martin, Hoosier humor- 
ist and philosopher, who opined: “You got 
to get it where it is; you can’t get it where 
it ain’t.” So it seemed to us pretty obvious 
where the investment money was and, there- 
fore, where the homebuilding industry had 
to gét it if we are to finance programs com- 
mensurate with the housing needs and wants 
in the decade ahead. 

Following our initial survey, we laid out a 
schedule for direct contact with a cross- 
section of major institutions that are trus- 
tees for corporate pension. funds and those 
handling State and local retirement funds— 
starting with the trustee of our own pension 
funds. In the intervening months, we have 
contacted individually more than 60 bankers, 
insurance companies and other corporate 
pension and welfare fund trustees, as well 
as members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation who are presently engaged in a 
comprehensive study of home mortgages as 
a field for investment. We have had the 
help of members of your association and of 
the National Association of Home Builders. 
All of these factors and a number of others, 
including influential publications in the 
homebuilding and finance fields, account 
for results to date. 

I am glad to report that representative 
banking institutions who are now investing 
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pension funds in FHA and VA home mort- 
gages include: Chase Manhattan Bank, 
First National City Trust Co., Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., Bankers Trust Co., all of 
New York; First National Bank, Chicago; 
National Bank of Detroit; Toledo Trust Co.; 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and Bank of America, California. 
This list is by no means complete. The 
movement has been given added impetus by 
the house and home seminar held some 
months ago, by your own 1-day workshop in 
New York on September 16—importantly, 
by the Mortgage Loan Story For Trusted 
Funds issued in September by your associa- 
tion, and by the position recently announced 
by the AFL-CIO urging the investment of 
union welfare funds in home mortgages. 
Current consideration is also being given to 
home mortgages by several large self-admin- 
istered pension funds, some of which require 
amendments to remove present restrictions. 

There is evidence that our combined edu- 
cational and promotional efforts are begin- 
ning to snowball. But there is much yet to 
be done. 

Here are some of the objections that con- 
tinue to be prevalent among the majority 
of those who handle pension, welfare, and 
retirement funds: 

1. Yield: Not sufficient spread between net 
return on home mortgages and returns 
available from other fixed income invest- 
ments that are more readily handled. 

2. Administrative problems, including rec- 
ordkeeping, inspection, appraisals, and 
fiduciary responsibilities and requirements. 

3. Reluctance to invest outside the trus- 
tee’s area including problems of doing busi- 
ness in other States. 

4. Fear of a large number of foreclosures, 
harking back to the situation in the early 
1930's. 

5. Legal provisions in some trust agree- 
ments which restrict trustees from invyest- 
ing in real estate mortgages. 

6. Lack of quality mortgages. 

7. Lack of adequate knowledge and back- 
ground, and reluctance to try a new form of 
investment. 

This latter objection explains the negative 
point of view reflected in some of the other 
objections cited. 

In respect to quality, let me point out that 
in our view no mortgage on a cheap, poorly 
built house is a sound investment. Our own 
marketing efforts from the very beginning 
have been directed toward upgrading and 
toward seeking recognition from FHA, home 
builders, mortgage bankers and other finan- 
cial sources of the importance of sound value. 
Our entire comfort-conditioned home mar- 
keting program has been predicated upon 
this as basic and we believe it accounts in 
very large measure for the sustained and ex- 
panding success of that program. 

An appraisal of the objections which must 
be overcome in order to widen and develop 
further, these funds as the most important 
new source for home mortgage money, makes 
it clear that a sustained educational and 
selling program is required. You know the 
answers to the objections that are raised far 
better than I do, but may I suggest that your 
answers be organized in a complete factual 
package for effective presentation. There 
are problems of State laws and codes and of 
reliable standardized practices which should 
have your attention. 

We are dealing with knowledgeable peo- 
ple. Figuratively speaking, they are from 
Missouri. You must be able to show that 
you are well financed and have an estab- 
lished history of sound, dependable operation. 
You can be sure the pension trustees will 
not be knocking at your door. You are going 
to have to go after their money where it is. 
You won't get it sitting in your ivory tower. 
Our strongest case directed to those who are 
hesitant or unconvinced can be built out of 
the success stories of those funds which are 
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now earhing higher returns, with solid se- 
curity, through competent handling of home 
mortgage investments. This is a challenge 
to your initiative and to your capability and 
resourcefulness. 

We propose, in our small way, to continue 
and to extend our campaign and to present 
our facts ever more effectively and conclu- 
sively as we learn from experience. With the 
growing understanding of more and more 
financing factors in the homebuilding field 
and with you as mortgage bankers backing 
and aggressive, well-planned, honest, factual 
promotion, we believe firmly that the limit- 
ing factor in home building next year and 
through the promising decade ahead will not 
be tight money, but how fast the home 
builders put the newly available money to 
work, whether or not they can cut their costs 
to make better housing easier to buy, and 
how much more livable and desirable they 
can make their product to compete with 
the values offered by competing industries. 

Homebuilding is the largest and most im- 


-portant business activity in America today. 


It is a major challenge to our individual 
initiative and to free private enterprise. 





Jacob Banks Kurtz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with keen sorrow that I announce the 
death on September 18, 1960, of Jacob 
Banks Kurtz, of Altoona, Pa., a former 
Representative in Congress from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative Kurtz, who was known 
generally as Banks Kurtz, was born in 
Juniata County, Pa., October 31, 1867, 
and was in his 93d year at the time of 
his death. He served six terms in Con- 
gress, representing the counties of Blair, 
Centre, and Clearfield, at the time of his 
defeat fur reelection in 1935. 

As an attorney, Banks Kurtz’ legal 
career covered a period of 67 years in 
Blair County where he was active in 
legal circles until his death last Septem- 
ber. 

It has been my honor to represent the 
20th District of Pennsylvania, compris- 
ing Blair, Centre, and Clearfield Coun- 
ties, since 1938, which was known as the 
23d District of Pennsylvania during Rep- 
resentative Kurtz’ last term in Congress. 

At the time of his retirement from 
Congress, Representative Kurtz was 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Judiciary Committee and held in 
high esteem by his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
know J. Banks Kurtz found him a kind 
and friendly personality whose death is 
mourned by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. We sympathize with the 
children and the brothers and sisters of 
the late Banks Kurtz. 

The Blair County Bar Association con- 
ducted a memorial service preceding 
funera: services in the Westminster 
United Presbyterian Church. 

At the memorial service, prominent 
members of the Blair County Bar -Asso- 
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ciation eulogized Mr. Kurtz and in trib- 
ute to his memory adopted resolutions 
expressing profound sympathy in the 
death of their esteemed member. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the September 20, 1960, issue of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror is a fine tribute to 
the late Hon. J. Banks Kurtz: 

J. BANKS Kurtz 

Nestor of the Blair County Bar Association, 
twice Blair County’s district attorney, a 
term as solicitor for Altoona, and for six 
terms a Member of the U.S. Congress, J. 
Banks Kurtz, of Altoona passed away Sunday 
after an extended illness. He was in his 93d 
year of life and would have reached that an- 
niversary October 31. 

Attorney Kurtz was one of the best known 
members of the bar in the area over a period 
of 67 years, being admitted at the age of 26 
years following a brief practice in Cumber- 
land. 

At the time of his death he was the oidest 
alumnus of Dickinson College, where he grad- 
uated in 1893. He was a native of Juniata 
County. He was given an honorary degree 
at Dickinson and was one of the law school 
incorporators, taking an active interest in 
Dickinson. . 

Mr. Kurtz was the first Congressman to 
serve the 23d District of Blair, Centre, and 
Clearfield Counties which was formed in 
1932. He previously served 10 years from 
the 21st District, which included Blair, Cam- 
bria, and Bedford Counties. 

Widely known as an orator Attorney 
Kurtz frequently was heard in Republican 
campaigns. He held various appointive titles 
in both World Wars and made numerous 
talks in war bond campaigns. 

The Blair County Tuberculosis and Health 
Society found him as a charter member, an 
activity he continued up until his death. 
He had bank affiliations over the years and 
advanced to the 32d degree in Masonry. He 
likewise served his church as a superintend- 
ent and teacher. 

Mr. Kurtz was devoted to his legal practice 
and to his lawmaking duties. He was highly 
regarded by his law associates and by his 
constituents. His friendships were numer- 
ous and his greetings were most cheerful, his 
disposition always kindly. His friendships 
were lasting. 

The Blair County Bar Association has lost 
a venerable friend and the city and entire 
community a most intimate and helpful 
citizen. Two children, a grandson, and 
great-grandchild, two brothers, and a sister 
mourn their loss, consoled by the sympathies 
of a host of friends, all sorrowed at the pass- 
ing of a great individual, an outstanding 
Altoona resident. 


The Late John E. Rankin 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to pay proper tribute to the 
late John Elliott Rankin, for 32 years a 
Representative in the Congress from the 
State of Mississippi. His entire adult 
life was spent as a servant of the State 
of Mississippi and the United States, 
both of which he served with dedication 
and distinction. His was a service of 
devotion to what he believed to be right, 
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to his constituents, his State, and his 
country. 

John Rankin’s contributions to his 
State and Nation were many, but he will 
always be remembered as the “Father of 
TVA.” He was always a champion of 
the TVA and REA which meant so much 
not only to his own section of the coun- 
try but to our entire Nation. His efforts 
and work will remain a shrine, a living 
memorial to him for all of those who 
come after him. 


I extend my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Rankin and his daughter. 


State Pessimistic Distressed Areas Can 
Attract Jobs—Survey Doubts Towns 
Can Regain Losses Fully—Shuns Ken- 
nedy Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp the following article 
by A. H. Raskin which appeared in the 
New York Times on December 25, 1960: 
STATE PESSIMISTIC DISTRESSED AREAS CAN 

AtTract JoBs—SurvEY Doustrs Towns Can 

REGAIN LOSSES FULLY—SHUNS KENNEDY 

IDEA 

(By A. H. Raskin) 


Doubt that distressed areas can be re- 
stored to economic health by efforts to attract 
new industry has been expressed in a special 
State study. 

The survey of local and regional develop- 
ment corporations in areas of high unem- 
ployment in New York and New England con- 
cludes that community campaigns to bring 
in new business have generally failed to offset 
the job losses caused by the decline of old 
industries. 

The study is certain to stir debate because 
it runs counter to the philosophy of the re- 
development program being drafted by Pres- 
ident-elect John F. Kennedy’s advisory com- 
mittee on depressed areas. A key element in 
the Kennedy program is the supplying of 
Federal funds to help localities finance con- 
struction of new plants and facilities as a 
means of. attracting new enterprises. 

The analysis was prepared by a faculty 
team at the business research center of 
Syracuse University for the temporary State 
commission on economic expansion, headed 
by Devereux C. Josephs. It may be part of 
the basic data for the final report the com- 
mission submitted to Governor Rockefeller 
and the legislature last Wednesday. 

In its own conclusions the commission ex- 
pressed reserve about how much good the 
projected Federal program would do. It 
warned that large-scale aid to areas with 
chronic labor surplus might injure the total 
State economy. 

NO MAGIC SEEN 


“This belief is based on the fear that more 
or much of the industry and jobs which will 
be channeled into economically stranded or 
underdeveloped areas will inevitably be 
drawn from other industrial States, includ- 
ing New York,” the Josephs group said. 

Even apart from this reservation, the com- 
mission reacted coldly to the probability of 
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Federal action. It said it was “not altogether 
convinced that Government assistance, un- 
less of a more drastic type than anything 
now contemplated, will prove to be the magic 
by which a local area will take its forward 
leap.” : 

“A primary responsibility for finding 
adaptation to excess unemployment or low 
income will, in our view, always rest with 
the community,” the report declared. “For, 
in the final analysis, the rate at which the 
needy areas of New York or other States re- 
cover or grow will depend on their ability to 
supply private industry with a profitable 
location.” 

The commission’s two labor members, 
Jacob S. Potofsky and Harold C. Hanover, 
who dissented from the report’s key recom- 
mendations on how to speed economic ex- 
pansion, did not file a specific dissent on this 
section. However, Mr. Potofsky emphasized 
that the unionists were in total disagreement 
with the implied criticism of the Kennedy 
program. 

The Syracuse University study avoided any 
direct comment on the possible impact of 
Federal activity. However, it was blunt in 
evaluating the attempts already undertaken 
by most distressed areas to induce new em- 
ployers to move in. It said: 

“There is no evidence that community or 
regional development corporations and activ- 
ities have been very successful in New York 
or New England. This is a flat statement, 
but one which we think is justified.” 

The report noted Amsterdam, N.Y., as a 
city that had made heroic efforts to heal the 
wounds inflicted on its economy by the de- 
parture of its carpet industry without any 
substantial measure of success. 


Burlington, Vt., was cited as the sole clear 
exception to a declaration that the number 
of jobs brought in by induced industry rarely 
equaled the number lost by migration. Even 
this observation was qualified by a note that 
Burlington had started from a relatively high 
base in its march toward economic recovery. 


ALTERNATIVE SUGGESTED 


The university ‘study did not dispute the 
desirability of attempts by communities with 
chronic idleness to seek new industry but it 
warned that such moves were not likely to 
restore their old economic position and in- 
sure growth. 

It suggested as an alternative the use of 
public funds to assist in training people for 
work in more prosperous communities. The 
report said the facts supported “the wisdom 
of assisting people to move rather than put- 
ting all the eggs of the public policy in the 
basket of attracting industry.” 

Another device recommended in the study 
was a conscious policy of giving industrially 
weak communities preference in the location 
of colleges, hospitals, and other large public 
or private institutions. Where the cost dis- 
advantages of such a policy are not too great, 
it can help expand job opportunities and pre- 
vent migration of young workers, the report 
declared. 

The general economic health of the State 
was pronounced good. The study urged that 
continued stress be put on making the busi- 
ness climate as attractive as possible and on 
advertising the State’s advantages in mar- 
kets, money, and manpower. 

Both the State and its areas of high unem- 
ployment will do best, the report said, if eco- 
nomic developments are “not distorted by 
attempts to influence industrial location in 
an uneconomie fashion.” 

The authors of the study were Sidney O. 
Sufrin, John H. Thompson, Marion A. Buck, 
and Arland E. Charlton, all attached to the 
staff of the Business Research Center. They 
listed 22 communities in upstate counties as 
being in the distressed category. Most of the 
hardest hit were in the Mohawk Valley. 
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‘ Disregarding Voters’ Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the constant concern with the 
voting rights and responsibilities of pub- 
lic officials to properly acknowledge the 
intent of the voting public, I feel that 
the article by David Lawrence of Jan- 
uary 4 appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star should be given serious 
consideration by all Members: 
DISREGARDING VOTERS’ RIGHTS—-APPOINTMENT 

or SENATORS IN Two STATES CALLED VIOLA- 

TION OF CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 

True liberals are always worried when the 
so-called liberals pass up an opportunity to 
advance the cause of democracy and repre- 
sentative government. 

Many days have passed with not a word 
from the professed defenders of liberal causes 
condemning three cases in which the civil 
rights of American citizens have just been 
disregarded. Here they are: 

Case No. 1: In Wyoming, the people at the 
election in November chose a Republican to 
be U.S. Senator for a term of 6 years, but 
he died before he could be sworn in this 
month. Instead of providing the people of 
Wyoming with an opportunity in a special 
election within 60 days to choose a successor, 
the Governor, a Democrat, who had 2 years 
more to serve in his present office, decided 
to resign in favor of the Wyoming secretary 
of state, so that he—the Governor—could be 
appointed to serve as U.S. Senator for the 
next 2 years. For, under the laws of the 
State of Wyoming, a Senator is not elected 
by the people to fill a vacancy until the next 
general election, which will be in November 
1962. Thus, the majority of the people of 
Wyoming, who elected a Republican to the 
U.S. Senate in November, have been deprived 
of a Senator of their own party and even of 
the chance to elect one until 2 years have 
elapsed. 

Case No. 2: In Massachusetts, when Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy, Democrat, with 4 years 
more of his term to serve, was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, a Republican 
Governor was elected the same day. In- 
stead of letting the latter appoint the new 
Senator to fill the vacancy, the outgoing 
Governor, a Democrat, had a conference with 
Mr. Kennedy, in which the latter dictated 
the appointment of his crony, BENJAMIN 
SMITH, who never has been elected to Con- 
gress or to any statewide office.. By resign- 
ing before January 1, Senator Kennedy pre- 
vented the new Republican Governor from 
making the appointment. This kind of po- 
litical maneuvering is not novel, but it 
doesn’t erase the fact that a successor to 
Senator Kennedy cannot be voted on by the 
people of Massachusetts now for 2 years. 
When the election is held in 1962, the suc- 
cessful candidate will then serve for just 2 
years. Only in 1964 will there be an election 
for the ful] 6-year term. Why aren’t the 
people of Massachusetts given an oppor- 
tunity now to elect a Senator for the 4 
years remaining in Senator Kennedy’s term? 

Case No. 3: Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Democrat, had his name in two places on 
the ballot in Texas in the election in Novem- 
ber. He was a candidate for Vice President 
of the United States and at the same time 
a candidate for réelection to a 6-year term 
as U.S. Senator. He won both elections. 
This type of thing has happened once before 
in another State, but, aside from the obvious 
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irregularity in depriving the people of a 
chance to pick a different man in each party 
for two offices, the Texas laws do provide 
for a special election within 60 to 90 days 
when there is a vacancy in the U.S. Senate. 

The time is ripe for a change in this 
anomalous situation. With all the talk 
about modifying the electoral college sys- 
tem, it would appear that an even more ur- 
gent need today is to provide a uniform 
system of selecting Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress. This could permit the Governor to 
make an immediate appointment to fill a 
vacancy, but the appointee would serve only 
until a special election is held within 60 
days. A Senator or Representative then 
elected would serve the entire remainder of 
the unexpired term. 

In article 1 of the Constitution, the fol- 
lowing is provided: 

“The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to places of choosing Sena- 
tors.”’ 

So it would appear that the civil rights of 
the peoples of the various States,.particu- 
larly of Wyoming and Massachusetts, could 
be restored by a simple act of Congress pro- 
viding for a special election to be held with- 
in 60 days to fill vacancies in either the US. 
House of Representatives or the U.S. Senate. 

Maybe civil rights should be changed to 
read “constitutional rights,” because Con- 
gress does have the power to take action to 
prevent a recurrence of the three casts enum- 
erated above. It might take a constitutional 
amendment to insure that no man would be 
allowed to run for two or more offices in the 
same election, although the Constitution al- 
ready forbids the same individual from hold- 
ing office simultaneously in both the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. 





Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick A. O’Leary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest problems facing us today 
throughout the United Siates is the ques- 
tion of how to fully use the experience 
and training of the thousands of elder 
citizens who form a vital part of our Na- 
tion’s population. Due to the advance- 
ment of science the life span of the indi- 
vidual is increasing steadily. But at the 
same time we have, up to the present 
time, failed to fully provide for those 
many who still can be of benefit to the 
communities in their later years. 

I am happy to rise on the floor of this 
House today and to tell you the story of 
one individual who has attempted in his 
own way to do something for these peo- 
ple. He himself can be classified as an 
elder citizen; that is in years but not in 
spirit and in vigor. He is not only a con- 
stituent of mine but a distinguished 
churchman. I am referring to the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Patrick A. O’Leary, 
pastor of Our Lady of Mercy Roman 
Catholic Church in the Bronx. This 
parish is located in the 24th Congres- 
sional District which I have the honor to 
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represent. This distinguished church- 
man has just recently completed 50 years 
of service in the priesthood, and over 
that entire pericd of time he has covered 
himself with honor not only as a man of 
God but also as a fine human being. He 
has taken a deep and abiding interest in 
the affairs of the community in the 
Bronx which his parish embraces. 
Throughout his long tenure in Our Lady 
of Mercy parish he has done all he can 
in his own way to help all those who have 
come to him with their problems, He 
has contributed greatly to the progress of 
the Bronx community. He is indeed a 
fine example of a well-rounded indi- 
vidual. 

Monsignor O’Leary being an elder citi- 
zen himself is well aware of the difficul- 
ties sometimes faced by those people who 
through no fault of their own found 
themselves with little to do in the so- 
called golden years of their lives. To 
help these people and to give the coin- 
munity the full benefit of their experi- 
ence and knowledge 2 years ago Monsi- 
gnor O’Leary formed a Golden Age Club 
in his parish. In a short period of time 
this club has expanded and has given 
to many a new lease on life while at 
the same time giving to the community 
many new useful participants in com- 
munity affairs. 

On November 11 last Monsignor 
O’Leary was honored himself by receiv- 
ing the 1960 Golden Age annual award. 
The citation he received on that occa- 
sion expresses only too well the record 
of Monsignor O’Leary’s life. It reads as 
follows: 

For outstanding service to the community 
and devotion to the Church of Our Lady of 
Mercy throughout the years. 


I congratulate Monsignor O’Leary on 
this award and on his many services to 
the church and community throughout 
the years. I wish him 50 more golden 
years to match those he has already 
given to the Bronx and the church. 





Benjamin Franklin and the Post Ofice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 5, 1960, the residents of Clays- 
burg,*Pa., dedicated their new post office 
building at which time I delivered the 
following address: 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE PC" OFPICE 
(Address by the Honorable JAMes E. Van 

ZANDT, Member of Congress, 20th District 

of Pennsylvania, at the dedication of the 

Claysburg Post Office, Claysburg, Pa., 

November 5, 1960) =~ 

We are here today to dedicate a new post 
office building and to forge a new link in 
this vital chain of communications. 

All of you can be proud of this new edifice 
which is much more than an attractive 
building of brick and mortar. 

It is concrete evidence of the growth and 
progressive outlook of this community. 
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The post office has become such an 
integral part of our lives that most of us 
seldom give it a second thought. 

Like so many other things in our lives 
today we tend to take its faithful service 
for granted, but can you imagine what life 
would be like without these postal facilities? 

We would be cut off from most of our 
written sources of news and contemporary 
thought if magazines and out-of-town news- 
papers could not be circulated. Many of our 
personal messages and gifts to friends and 
loved ones could not be delivered except in 
person. 

Without the post office our major source of 
contact with family and acquaintances who 
are often widely scattered over this vast 
country of ours as well as overseas would be 
lost. 

Business enterprises would be unable to 
maintain branch offices or operate in nation- 
wide or international markets without the 
facilities of a postal service. 

The alternate means of communicating 
with business associates are far too expen- 
sive for the general run of business opera- 
tions. 

The post office has become indispensable 
for most personal and business purposes. 
Moreover, the post office offers us a variety 
of other related public services such ‘as 
money orders, postal savings, c.o.d. delivery, 
registry, and a number of other services for 
other Government agencies. 

The dedication of this new post office 
building here in Claysburg, Pa., seems to me 
an opportune time to recollect some of the 
early development of the American postal 
system and the contributions to this great 
institution of a great American and native 
son of Pennsylvania—Benjamin Franklin. 

The memory of Benjamin Franklin as a 
postmaster has been almost completely over- 
shadowed by Franklin as a statesman in this 
formative period in American history. 

During his tenure as deputy postmaster 
general for the northern colonies from 1753 
to 1774, Franklin’s outstanding achievements 
as an international spokesman for the 


colonists and an inventor have caused most- 


of us to forget his early connection with the 
colonial postal service. As a result, we are 
apt to overlook the great service he rendered 
our country by molding the colonial post 
office into the vital public institution it has 
become. 

When Franklin first assumed responsibility 
as postmaster of the post office in Philadel- 
phia in 1787, the colonial postal system was 
far from efficient or complete. It failed in 
many respects to meet the needs of the 
growing colonial settlements in North Amer- 
ica. Mail service was slow and undependa- 
ble. Little had been done to improve the 
postal facilities in their first 50 years of 
existence. 

Mail service between the colonial centers 
south of Philadelphia had never been co- 
ordinated with service north of the city. 
Post riders took as much as 4 weeks to carry 
mail from Boston to Williamsburg, Va. Nor 
was there any assurance that letters would 
ever reach their destination. In addition, 
the service, though poor, was very expensive. 

Under Franklin’s able administration, 
mail service was improved markedly. Old 
schedules were maintained more faithfully 
and real steps were taken to provide more 
speedy as well as more frequent carriage of 
the mails. 

By October 1754, weekly service between 
Philadelphia and New York was replaced by 
trips three times a week and the delivery 
time was shortened to 33 hours. Delivery of 
mail between these two important centers 
of colonial life was further expedited by the 
inauguration of day and night post riding 
on this route. 

Franklin was able to reduce the time re- 
quired to transport mail from Philadelphia 
to Boston from 6 weeks to 3 by making the 
route more direct. 
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In addition to expediting delivery on ex- 
isting routes, he expanded the area served 
until it reached from what is now Maine to 
Georgia with cross routes wherever there was 
sufficient demand for the service. 

Benjamin Franklin pioneered a number of 
new postal services. He introduced the first 
city delivery system in America while he was 
postmaster of Philadelphia. . 

This system, known as the penny post, 
furnished delivery of all unclaimed letters 
within the city limits for the additional 
charge of 1 penny. 

By 1753, other large cities were adopting 
the penny post as the most effective means 
of distributing mail in urban centers. 

In the smaller towns, unclaimed letters 
were advertised in local newspapers with the 
notice that any letter not called for within 
3 months would be forwarded to the Central 
Post Office at Philadelphia. 

Thus, the American dead-letter office was 
born. 

Franklin also inaugurated the use of post- 
marks to record the time a letter was re- 
ceived by the post office and set up a uniform 
and efficient accounting system to simplify 
the work of all the post Offices. 

After 4 years under his administration, the 
colonial American post office showed a 
profit for the first time since its founding a 
hundred years earlier. 

Today no one considers the delivery of 
magazines and newspapers by the post office 
controversial, but in Franklin’s day no pub- 
lication was automatically distributed. 

From the very beginning the relationship 
between the post and the first news publi- 
cation was a vital one. 

Most of the early postmasters were printers 
who used their post offices to circulate their 
publications. 

They zealously prohibited the post rider 
in their area from carrying any rival publica- 
tions. 

Although Benjamin Franklin also was a 
newspaper publisher, he insisted from the 
first that rival newspapers be allowed to 
circulate. 

When he rose to the position of Deputy 
Postmaster General he revolutionized the 
entire concept of the postal service as a 
carrier of news by abolishing the former 
monopolistic practices of most colonial post- 
master-editors and required postage on all 
publications carried by the post riders. 

By these acts he became a Founding 
Father of our free press which is such an 
integral part of the democratic way of life. 

Benjamin Franklin is considered the pa- 
tron saint of the modern post office because 
of these and other valuable services he 
rendered while in charge of the colonial 
post. 

He was the first postmaster to regard the 
postal system as a necessary public facility 
rather than simply a business enterprise. 

He laid the foundations for the high 
standards still maintained by postal em- 
ployees today. 

The official slogan of the post office 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night, stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds,” is 
still the creed of the modern mail service 
and is proof that Franklin's ideals have been 
emulated by succeeding postal adminis- 
trators. 

Historically, the post office has carried the 
major share of the burden of transmitting 
ideas and information. 

As Benjamin Franklin foresaw, the post 
office has been a significant factor in our 
national development. 

During the Revolutionary War period the 
rival postal system formed by the colonists 
after the British dismissed Franklin from 
the colonial post, greatly aided the cause 
of freedom by uniting the colonists. 

The post office has been equally impor- 
tant in other periods in our national devel- 
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opment such as the Civil War and the set- 
tlement of the West. 

New means of mass communication have 
since been developed but the post office con- 
tinues to be as vital today as it was back 
in the colonial days for the bulk of cor- 
respondence. ; 

In the last 10 years alone the volume of 
mail in the United States increased by some 
18 billion pieces, and is still growing. 

The Post Office Department is currently 
engaged in a program of modernizing its mail 
handling facilities as well. 

New electronic and mechanical devices are 
being installed in some of the larger city 
post offices to expedite sorting and distribu- 
tion operations. 

The ever-increasing volume of mail com- 
ing through our post offices these days makes 
improvement of mail handling facilities es- 
sential. 

Although the speed of transporting mail 
has increased tremendously since the days 
of the post riders, many of our smaller post 
offices still use manual sorting and distribu- 
tion methods which are virtually identical 
to those used in Benjamin Franklin’s time. 

The new post office we are dedicating here 
today is part of this same modernization 
program begun in 1953 by Postmaster Arthur 
E. Summerfield. 

The many new post offices and improved 
handling facilities which have been added 
to our postal system since the inception of 
the program exemplify the way the Post Of- 
fice is maintaining the fine traditions found- 
ed by Benjamin Franklin. 

In conclusion I wish to congratulate Post- 
master Walter and the employees of the 
Claysburg Post Office on being able to per- 
form their duties with modern postal equip- 
ment. 

Likewise the patrons of the Claysburg Post 
Office are to be congratulated on having such 
a fine new building in the community since 
it will provide modern postal facilities for 
this entire area. 

At the same time taking its place along- 
side the fine and modern First National Bank 
Building, the appearance of the community 
has been greatly improved. 

Therefore, it is with great pleasure that I 
congratulate the residents of Claysburg as 
they join with other American communities 
in keeping pace with American progress. 

With the raising of this flag in the name 
of the U.S. Post Office Department, I hereby 
dedicate this new building to be known as 
the Claysburg Post Office—in the fine tradi- 
tions of the postal system—and to the serv- 
ice of the citizens of Claysburg. 

Postmaster Walter—I charge you 
these responsibilities. 

In this connection—the fine cooperation 
rendered by the General Refractories Co. in 
disposing of the site and the old post office 
building for a nominal price—was instru- 
mental in expediting the construction of this 
new post office building. 

For that reason—officials of the General 
Refractories Co. are to be congratulated for 
the part they played in securing a new 
post office building for Claysburg. 


with 





A Loyal Friend and Ally, the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
while we have tensions and conflicts in 
many parts of the world, with commu- 
nism intensifying anti-American propa- 
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ganda everywhere, with Cuba and Laos 
and the Congo in the forefront of the 
disturbances’ that will have to be faced 
by the new incoming Demécratic admin- 
istration, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to a loyal friend and ally, the 
Philippines. Events are happening there 
that are heartening to us in the United 
States and it is good to dwell on them in 
the midst of discouraging news that we 
daily read in our papers from other quar- 
ters of the globe. 

Recently, the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission went to Manila to 
dedicate the American cemetery and 
memorial that was built there to honor 
our heroic dead. President Carlos P. 
Garcia was the main speaker at the ex- 
ercises. His speech should be read by 
every American. It is a pledge of soli- 
darity with our ideals of democracy and 
freedom. It reiterates Filipino loyalty 
to the spiritual values, to the dignity of 
the human individual, to the cause for 
which our American soldiers fought and 
fell in the last war. It shows that we 
have in the incumbent President of the 
Philippines a true and devoted friend. 

The address follows: 

Here where the grass is made ever green, 
the monuments and the crosses ever white, 
and the varicolored bougainvillea ever 
blooming by loving care and remembrance, 
we stand_on hallowed grounds to pledge anew 
today our respect and gratitude to thousands 
of gallant men everywhere who died in war 
so that we may live in peace and freedom. 

Amidst the aura of this landscape of green, 
white crosses, and beautiful flowers lie the 
remains of some of these men. We are met 
today, to pay them a special tribute through 
the formal dedication of this their final rest- 
ing place, the U.S. Military Cemetery at 
Fort McKinley. 

On this solemn occasion, I am sure, we are 
all one in the thought that the tribute we 
should pay these gallant soldiers of free- 
dom is not so much the extra care with 
which we tend their final resting place but 
rather the care, the expert care with which 
we preserve the ideals and the principles 
they unselfishly died for. 

That we now enjoy the fruits of their pa- 
triotism is hardly cause for us to relax our 
vigilance, The challenge to human courage 
and wisdom is an enduring element in hu- 
man society, and grows in corresponding 
significance with the increase in compli- 
cations of that society. 

Today, the challenge facing the modern 
era is represented by the fast and con- 
tinuing spread of materialism, which now 
threatens to engulf a world nurtured and 
‘glorified by spiritual traditions. In its vari- 
ous ideological manifestations, materialism 
has driven men to pursuit of objectives that 
betray the ideals of their forebears, that give 
life to the glory of their past, and deride the 
sanctity of their spiritual heritage. In its 
mechanical products, it attempts to divert 
men from the fact that national greatness 
is measured less by the altitude attained by 
a rocket than by that reached by the flight 
of a prayer. m4 

The universal nature of this challenge has 
underscored the importance of international 
cooperation. Our dead heroes have proved 
that only by working and, {if necessary, fight- 
ing together can free men effectively coun- 
teract the threats to their ideals. The Amer- 
ican soldiers who died in this country have 
given further testimony to the fact that if 
men must live peacefully together, they must 
learn to die honorably together. Indeed, the 
mixture of blood shed by white, black, and 
brown men in Philippine battlefields have 
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contributed much to the enrichment of our 
native soil. 

Not for nation alone, nor for race did these 
heroes willingly sacrifice their lives. The 
more basic motivation involved in their 
heroism is the desire for peace and free- 
dom. Men are after all distinguished only by 
physical attributes but hardly by fundamen- 
tal motivations, and national boundaries 
are merely human concepts to denote politi- 
cal divisions in physical terms. In this light, 
nationalism had deeper implication than 
love for nation, and may more appropriate- 
ly be regarded as stemming from the basic 
human desire to be true to his nature—a 
nature that desires freedom from the unjust 
impositions of other individuals, whether 
they be of the same or another nationality. 

In the welter of modern day politics, na- 
tionalism is evidently subject to misinterpre- 
tations by those nationalists and the anti- 
nationalists who are conscious only of its 
temporal aspect. ‘The American and Fili- 
pino soldiers who fought side by side during 
the last war have, by the sacrifice of their 
own lives, shown us that nationalism is only 
means toward a higher purpose, that of peace 
wherein men can pursue their true ends 
in an atmosphere of freedom and prosperity. 
When it seeks to destroy international peace, 
nationalism violates itself in that it thus 
arrogates unto itself priority over the broader 
social foundations on which it rests. 

In these foundations lies the inherent 
weakness of totalitarianism. The rows of 
white crosses which we see before us are a 
constant reminder that an attempt to sup- 
press human ideals will always ultimately 
be in vain; that physical death is not too 
high a price for these ideals. 

Like the flowers which grow so richly on 
his grave, man’s aspirations are more than 
ever nurished by his death. For his life in 
this embattled planet transcends his mor- 
tality; is merely part of a universal principle, 
that of his innate divinity—a divinity in- 
fused in him by his Creator. In dying for 
a noble cause, man presents the strongest 
proof of his immortality. In .placing his 
existence on the sacrificial altar of his 
cherished ideals, he gives the purest ex- 
pression of his fervent love for life. His 
death is indeed his greatest contribution to- 
ward perpetuating the best. that is in life. 

Death is an inevitable fate of every man, 
and rare is the privilege to die heroically. 
The men who now lie under this soil have 
been chosen by divine providence to impart, 
through their patriotism, a richer meaning 
to human existence. It would be a tragic 
violation of a sacred trust if this meaning 
were lost to us, who are the beneficiaries of 
their glorious efforts. For us to fall short 
of the task they have bequeathed us would 
be to desecrate this hallowed ground. We 
cannot fail them, if only because, in this 
trying period of international stress, we can- 
not afford to lose sight of the correct path to 
human survival. 

On this occasion, I cannot find adequate 
words to express, in behalf of Filipino people, 
the enduring gratitude of the Nation to the 
American soldiers who fought and died side 
by side with our own people in defense of 
freedom. Would that, from their eternal 
resting abodes, they hear our pledge to carry 
on their noble struggle. It is the firm pledge 
to a people, grateful to and proud of their de- 
creased brothers, and determined to uphold 
the great principles that the dead have so 
gallantly preserved for the living. 

This hallowed ground, therefore, sanctified 
by the confluence of memories common to 
Americans and Filipinos, symbolizes the 
ideological solidarity of our two peoples and 
constitutes a covenant that we will continue 
to stand together for the same ideals and 
principles these heroes who sleep here have 
fought and died so nobly. 

I thank you. 


be 
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Mr. Speaker, General Romolo, who is 
the Philippine Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, recently returned from the Philip- 
pines and I would also like to call the 
attention of the House to a statement 
that he made to the American press 
upon his return here. He describes the 
conditions in the Philippines as he found 
them and it is heartening to read his au- 
thoritative views about the progress in 
his country and the good work that Pres- 
ident Garcia is doing there. 

His statement follows: 

Press STATEMENT BY GEN. CaRLOS P. Romu- 
LO, PHILIPPINE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
STATES, WASHINGTON, D.C., DeceMBeER 14, 
1960, AND PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 
PRESS 
I have just returned from the Philippines, 

my third visit to my homeland this year. I 

am proud to report that there is peace and 

order all over the islands. The Government 
is constantly alert to the dangers of com- 
munism and there is no slackening in its 
vigilance against infiltration and subversion. 

The recent capture of Huk leaders Is an evi- 

dence of the determined fight of the admin- 

istration against Communist menace. 

The customs and internal revenue collec- 
tions have reached levels unequaled by any 
previous administration. The Government 
finances were never as sound as they are now. 
Our international reserves have gone be- 
yond the $200 million mark after having 
dropped 2 years ago to a dangerous level, as 
a result of the far-seeing economic policies 
of the Garcia government. 

The administration’s campaign against 
graft and corruption continues unabated and 
results are being achieved such as the in- 
crease in customs and revenue collections 
that have merited the praise of the Philip- 
pine press. 

Philippine-American friendship has been 
strengthened by the solution of long-stand- 
ing problems such as recognition of Philip- 
pine sovereignty over U.S. military bases and 
a number of other questions affecting United 
States and Philippine civilian and military 
relationship that have been the source of 
misunderstanding in the past. Other similar 
matters are still under negotiation but it is 
believed that satisfactory solutions will soon 
be reached. 

All these are due to the vigorous leadership 
of President Carlos P. Garcia who is riding 
herd over his cabinet members and is seeing 
to it that each one carries out faithfully the 
policies of his administration. 

At the dedication of the American ceme- 
tery and memorial in Manila a few days ago, 
which I attended, I heard President Garcia 
pledge in behalf of the Filipino people “the 
ideological solidarity” of the Philippines and 
the United States and affirm that it is “a 
covenant that we Filipinos and Americans 
will continue to stand together for the same 
ideals and principles the American heroes 
have fought for and so nobly died.” 





Caribbean Crisis Demands Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations by the United 
States on January 3, 1961, with the Com- 
munist-dominated Government of Cuba, 
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after a long series of incidents affecting 
the peace and safety of the Western 
Hemisphere, emphasizes the gravity of 
the situation in the Caribbean. 

This severing of relations, even were it 
followed by a formally declared quaran- 
tine and complete diplomatic isolation, 
will not of itself solve the problem of 
Castro and bolshevist subversion, for de- 
velopments in Cuba are but one sector in 
a vast struggle of the so-called interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy for world 
domination, with the United States 
marked for ultimate conquest. 

The long delay on the part of our De- 
partment of State in reacting to the dan- 
gers of the beachhead of Red subversion 
in Cuba makes time of the utmos}{ im- 
portance to the security of the entire 
Western Hemisphere and calls for im- 
mediate action. 

The United States must ask the Or- 
ganization of American States to work 
with the United States to stop the use 
of Cuba as a base for Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion of the Americas; 
also to prevent its serving as an arms 
depot and staging ground for revolution- 
ary invasions of friendly countries. 

In event of failure or delay by the Or- 
ganization of American States to bring 
about cooperative action, the United 
States, in line with the principles of in- 
ternational law dealing with the right of 
self-defense, should act unilaterally for 
the security of the country. 

In preparation for either of these 
contingencies, I urge the immediate 
creation by our Government of a perma- 
nent and independent special Caribbean 
squadron of the necessary capabilities 
to be based in the Canal Zone for diplo- 
matic and other missions incident to 
the protection of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Also, I urge a full congressional in- 
quiry into the existence of subversive 
influences in our own Department of 
State that contributed toward bringing 
about the deplorable condition now fac- 
ing our country in the Caribbean. 

I appeal to the people of the Nation to 
write their views to the President, their 
Senators and Representatives, especially 
the necessity for action. 





Car Safety Belts Pay Off 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to report that there is an increas- 
ing awareness of the lifesaving benefits 
of installing and using seat belts in auto- 
mobiles. 

As former chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee on Traffic Safety and as 
present chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety, I have become 
thoroughly convinced of the efficacy of 
these belts.': On January 3, I introduced 





E.R. 134, to establish standards for man- 
ufacture of seat belts. 

I have been delighted when, one after 
another, Federal agencies have required 
installation of seat belts in the automo- 
biles owned by these agencies. 

One of these agencies, the U.S. Forest 
Service, recently told of the value of seat 
belts. A story on this appeared in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point this story, along with an editorial, 
“Belts for Safety,” which appeared in the 
Talladega (Ala.) Daily Home. 

The article and editorial follow: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
Dec. 14, 1960] 
Car Sarety Beits Pay Orr For U.S. Forest 
SERVICE 

WASHINGTON, December 12.—Seat belts for 
autos, which Representative KENNETH Ros- 
ERTS has urged for years have found a home 
in the U.S. Forest Service. 

Jack G. Heintzelman, Service Safety Direc- 
tor, said the belts have saved at least 100 
persons from death or serious injury in 
service vehicles accidents in recent years. 

Forest Service vehicles log about 70 million 
miles a year. There is 1 accident for every 
170,000 miles of driving. 

Heintzelman said the Service will con- 
tinue to push for increased use of the belts 
because “we know they have saved and will 
save lives.” 

The Service began using them in 1954 when 
10 safety belts were tried. 

Now, 73 percent of its vehicles are so 
equipped, although their use is on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Roserts has been a prime mover in get- 
ting Congress to act in this field so civilian 
drivers will use the belts. 


[From the Talladega (Ala.) Daily Home] 
BELTs FOR SAFETY 


Testimony from the U.S. Forest Service 
gives added weight to the established fact 
that automobile safety belts save lives. 

The Service Director has informed Repre- 
sentative KENNETH ROBERTS, who is estab- 
lishing a distinguished record as a con- 
gressional crusader for safety, that the belts 
have saved at least 100 persons from death or 
serious injury in the past few years. 

“We know they have saved, and will save 
lives,” he said. 

We know it, too, all the rest of us, but 
we are strangely lethargic about their in- 
stallation and use in our automobiles. 

Perhaps society cannot under the law be 
made to protect itself by use of safety belts; 
but we are of the opinion that Federal law 
could require their installation as an integral 
part of every car manufactured or sold in the 
United States. 

Insurance companies could do the rest by 
specifying no injury or death claims would 
be paid without evidence that the belts were 
used. 





Financing a Doctor’s Education 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Anniston Star, of Anniston, Ala., points 
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out in a very cogent editorial of recent 
date that a good case can be made out 
for Federal help in providing a more 
nearly adequate supply of doctors. 

This is a matter which has concerned 
me for some time, and I am investigating 
the possibility of sound legislative action 
to help solve the problem of financing a 
doctor’s education. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recorp the edi- 
torial from the Star: 

PAYING FoR M.D. DEGREE 


A very good case can be made out for 
Federal help in providing a more nearly 
adequate supply of doctors. 

The economic barriers to education for 
medical practice are clearly indicated by the 
relatively high percentage of medical stu- 
dents (two-fifths) whose families have in- 
comes of $10,000 or more a year. . 

This means that 40 percent of the poten- 
tial doctor supply is being drawn from only 
8 percent of the population. 

However, one-fifth of the students in 1959 
were found to be from families with incomes 
of less than $5,000. Half of the students 
had contracted debts to finance their edu- 
cations, and the larger burden of indebted- 
ness had been assumed by students from the 
poorer famnilies. 

Scholarship aid probably is more limited 
today in the medical field than in any other 
graduate work. 

As a spokesman for the Association of 
American Medical Colleges pointed out re- 
cently, some 10,000 predoctoral fellowships 
in the physical, life and social sciences, 
psychology, engineering, the arts, the hu- 
manities and education will be awarded in 
the 1960-61 school year by four Federal 
agencies (State Department, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Office of Education, and 
National Institutes of Health). 

These fellowships are said to provide a 
stipend of $1,800 to $2,500, with a 6500 allow- 
ance for each dependent, plus travel allow- 
ance. 

By contrast, only 10 percent of the total 
medical school enrollment of 29,000 were 
awarded scholarships and the amounts aver- 
age only $500. To make matters worse, 
scholarships for medical education rarely are 
granted for first-year study. 

Many qualified students are wholly barred 
from medical study for economic reasons, 
while there are others who, with a limited 
measure of financial backing, hesitate to 
enter medical school because they lack as- 
surance that they will be able to complete 
the course. 

LT 


The Coatesville Conference on Economic. 
Freedoms 
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Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the names 
Coatesville and Lukens Steel have be- 
come synonymous with an all-out de- 
fense of American principles and the 
promotion of our way of life in an un- 
certain world. That Coatesville is lo- 
acted within the confines of my congres- 
sional district is consequently the source 
of great personal pride to me. 
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To the fame already accruing to the 
city of Coatesville there is now the added 
honor of having her fair name attached 
to the so-called Coatesville Conference 
on Economic Freedoms, a title that has 
been shortened to the more direct “The 
Coatesville Declaration.” 

This outstanding declaration § sets 
forth 10 basic economic freedoms on 
which the conference agreed the future 
welfare and progress of the Nation must 
rest and it is recommended that every 
American citizen familiarize himself 
with these basic tenets of our free enter- 
prise system. My district was further 
honored in the selection of Mr. Charles 
Lukens Huston, Jr., the president of 
Lukens Steel Co., as the conference host 
and it was in that capacity that Mr. 
Lukens was given the distinct honor of 
presenting an engraved stainless steel 
plaque bearing the declaration to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House on 
December 13, 1960. 

Appended to and made a part of these 
remarks are a copy of the Coatesville 
declaration, a list of the signatories 
thereto, and a news account of the White 
House interview as taken from the De- 
cember 26 issue of Newsweek magazine. 

The declaration follows: 

THE COATESVILLE DECLARATION 


We, who are charged with responsibility 
for producing much of this Nation’s strength, 
hold this to be the decade of decision. 

We believe the choice before the world is 
between slavery and freedom. 

We believe the foes of freedom are formi- 
dable, but only so long as freedom is not fully 
understood. 

We therefore dedicate this declaration to 
such an understanding. 

We hold the core of liberty to be free 
choice, no less in economics than in politics; 
and that economic liberty has made of this 
Nation a true arsenal of democracy—not 
merely with bombs and missiles, but with 
food for the hungry, aid for the needy and 
spiritual inspiration for free men the world 
over. It is an economic system—however 
imperfect—in which no man is a slave. 

We see at the core of this system these 
economic freedoms: 

1. Freedom of competitive private enter- 
prise, the keystone, which assures maximum 
production of goods and services under pri- 
vate ownership of the tools and facilities of 
production, and holds as its highest goal the 
opportunities for self-fulfillment for every 
man and woman. 

2. Freedom of choice of occupation, which 
offers every person a choice of opportunity 
according to his interest and capacity, and 
makes every citizen independent in a society 
that is dependent on him. 

3. Freedom of voluntary organization for 
private enterprise, which guarantees to all 
individuals the right to engage in and con- 
duct the businesses of their own choosing. 

4, Freedom of contract, whereby two or 
more parties—buyer and seller, employer, 
employee, labor union—may enter into vol- 
untary agreement—a fundamental guaran- 
tee at the core of this Nation’s personal and 
economic activities. 

5. Freedom to own property and to pass it 
on to one’s heirs, a major incentive toward 
the functioning and the generation of owner- 
ship responsibilities in a society of free 
enterprise. 

6. Freedom to produce, buy or sell in free 
markets at free prices without government 
interference—except to prevent abuses. 

7. Freedom of competition, which permits, 
within reasonable limits, the growth and 
prosperity of the individual under the Amer- 
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ican enterprise system, and makes for higher 
wages, lower prices, and better products. 

8. Freedom to trade, which with few limi- 
tations, sets neither boundaries nor barriers 
on the flow of commerce across State and 
Nation, nor in the way of each man’s pursuit 
of success. 

9. Freedom to make profits, which are the 
rewards for economic risks undertaken, and 
which support the undertaking of further 
risks and the further enrichment of all 
enterprise. 

10. Freedom of money, whereby a sound 
currency is dominated by economic rather 
than political forces, insuring the proper 
functioning of a free enterprise society. 

We believe these freedoms to be the es- 
sence of economic liberty, and a bulwark of 
political freedom, 

We therefore post this declaration for all 
men, who would be free, to see and know. 


COATESVILLE DECLARATION ENDORSERS 


C. R. Smith, president, American Airlines; 
Thomas L. Perkins, chairman, American 
Cyanamid Co. B. F. Fairless, president, 
American Iron & Steel Institute; Paul M. 
Hahn, president, the American Tobacco Co.; 
Logan T. Johnston, president, Armco Steel 
Corp.; Clifford J. Backstrand, president, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Charles H. Percy, president, Bell & Howell 
Co.; Arthur B. Homer, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp.; Robert S. Ingersoll, president, 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Lee H. Bristol, chairman, 
Bristol-Myers Co.; W. 8. Cutchins, president, 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

Arthur H. Motley, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of United States; Barry T. Leit- 
head, president, Cluett Peabody Co.; Wm. 
E. Robinson, chairman, the Coca-Cola Co.; 
Joseph V. Santry, chairman, Combustion 
Engineering, Inc.; Alfred C. Neal, president, 
Committee for Economic Development; R. O. 
Hunt, president, Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 

Raymond F. Evans, chairman, Diamond 
Alkali Co.; Earl W. Bennett, chairman, Dow 
Chemical Co.; C. H. Greenewalt, president, 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 

Thomas J. Hargrave, chairman, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United 
States. 

John F. Gordon, president, General Motors 
Corp.; M. G, O’Neil, president, General Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Dan Gerber, president, Gerber 
Products Co.; John L. Collyer, chairman, the 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; E. J. Thomas, chairman, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Arthur B. Sinkler, president, Hamilton 
Watch Co.; Meyer Kestnbaum, president, 
Hart Schaffner &* Marx. 

Joseph L. Block, chairman, Inland Steel 
Co.; Louis Ware, chairman, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp.; Henry S. Win- 
gate, chairman, International Nickel Co.; 
Henry H. Rand, president, International Shoe 
Co.; Harold S. Geneen, president, Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

H. F. Johnson, chairman, S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc. 

C. R. Cox, president, Kennecott Copper 
Corp.; Fred C. Foy, chairman, Koppers Co., 


‘Inc. 


C. D. Jackson, publisher, Life magazine; 
Charles L. Huston, Jr., president, Lukens 
Steel Co. 

R: A, O’Connor, chairman, the Magnavox 
Co., H. B. Maynard, president, Maynard Re- 
search Council, Inc.; John A. Barr, chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Charles Allen 
Thomas, chairman, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Robert W. Galvin, president, Motorola, Inc. 

Rudolph F. Bannow, president, National 
Association of Manufacturers; Lee S. Bick- 
more, president, National Biscuit Cs.; Stanley 
C. Allyn, chairman, National Cash Negister 
Co.; Melvin H. Baker, chairman, National 
Gypsum Co.; William E. Blewett, Jr., presi- 
dent, Newport News Shipbuilding & Mry Dock 
Co. 
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Thomas S. Nichols, chairman, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp.; William C. Scott, presi- 
dent., Outboard Marine Corp.; J. P. Levis, 
chairman, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Herbert L. Barnet, president, Pepsi Cola 
Co.; Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman, Pillsbury 
Co.; E. T. Asplundh, chairman, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

John L. Burns, president., Radio Corp. of 
America.; Charles M. White, chairman, Re- 
public Steel Corp.; Bowman Gray, chairman, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper 
Co.; Charles H. Kellstadt, president, Sears 
Roebuck & Co.; Ernest Henderson, president, 
Sheraton Corp. of America; Grant G. Sim- 


mons, Jr., president, Simmons Co.; H, E. 
Churchill, president, Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. 


J. Doyle Dewitt, president, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 

John I. Snyder, Jr., chairman, U.S. Indus- 
tries, Inc.; Alexander Calder, chairman, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp.; Howard 5. 
Bunn, president, Union Carbide Corp.; Henry 
E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman, US. Rubber 
Corp.; S. W. Antoville, chairman, U.S. Ply- 
wood Corp.; Roger M. Blough, chairman, U.S. 
Steel Corp. 

Walter L. Morgan, president, Wellington 
Management Co.; W. P. Marshall, president, 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; Elisha Gray 
II, chairman, Whirlpool Corp.; Hobart C. 
Ramsey, chairman, Worthington Corp. 

John L. Mauthe, chairman, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 


[From Newsweek magazine, Dec. 26, 1260] 
THE PrRESmENCY: Ixz Looks Back 


By long tradition, delegations of many 
sorts descend on the White House to be re- 
ceived by the President. One such last week 
was @ group of industrialists who came bear- | 
ing the Coatesville Declaration of Economic ‘ 
Freedoms, a statement of principles signed 
by 85 top businessmen to mark the 160th 
anniversary of Lukens Steel Co. in Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

To the outside world, these visits seem to 
be rather formal affairs; but this time, Mr. 
Eisenhower was intimate and relaxed. Here, 
from one who was present, is a description 
of a visit with the President. 

Pushing way back from his desk in the 
Oval Room of the White House, Dwicur 
Davip EISENHOWER slumped low in his chair, 
his legs stretched straight out in front of 
him. He had just been presented a plaque 
embodying the Coatesville Declaration, and 
the President was in a pensive mood. 

“T have read this declaration, and I think 
it’s fine,” he said to the group seated around 
his desk. “But it brings to mind this ques- 
tion—how do we explain to people just what 
we're trying to do? I have a feeling that too 
much of our talking in this country is done 
on a horizontal basis—we talk to peopie who 
agree with us, when we should be communi- 
cating vertically to all the people. a. 

“You think that you’re getting your mes- 
sage across, that people are listening and 
agreeing with what you’re saying, But then, 
along comes the time when they go to the 
polis, and you find out that they haven’t 
really heard you at all.” 

The President seemed to have two groups 
particularly in mind—the Negro voter and 
organized labor. For the Negro voter, he 
said, the administration had paved the way 
for great progress—total integration in_the 
armed forces and in the District of Columbia, 
and a right-to-vote law enacted. The Presi- 
dent also pointed out that Vice President 
Nixon headed a Commission for Fair Em-~ 
ployment on Government Contracts. Yet 
when the election came around, it seemed to 
the President that what the Negroes voted on 
was not the gains in such broad social areas 
but the number of people unemployed, the 
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amount and duration of unemployment 
benefits, the paycheck, and the like. 

As for organized labor, the President said 
that the GOP got 47 percent of its vote in 
1952 and far less than that this time. Some- 
where, somehow, he said, there was a failure 
to communicate. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

Turning to the Coatesville declaration, 
which outlines some basic American free- 
doms, the President said he agreed with it— 
as far as it went. But wasn’t there a basic 
freedom involved in a man being able to 
work whether he joins a union or not? This 
was not to argue against unions, he added, or 
to argue which side is right. But wasn’t this, 
he asked, an area of controversy that should 
be discussed? 

Mr. Eisenhower told his audience that his 
own political doctrine—or philosophy—went 
back to Jeffersonian principles. He recalled 
that Jefferson’s party was called Republican 
in those days, and his principles remain good 
ones. The United States, Mr. Eisenhower 
went on, has got to get away from the idea of 
a welfare state—and if some people think of 
that word as a good word, he himself thinks 
of it as a bad word. What this country 
needs, he reiterated, is to get back to the idea 
of frugality and self-dependence. 

As the visit ended, the President thought 
for a moment and said he would always re- 
member a saying he picked up in Washing- 
ton, some 40 years ago: “Nobody is qualified 
to work in Washington unless he has his bag 
packed at all times and is ready to leave.” 
If a man’s job has become so important to 
him that he can’t leave it, the President said, 
then he has no place here; he has lost some 
of his self-respect. 


Robert S. Barr, of Port Matilda, Pa., Re- 
ceived the Top Achievement Award in 
the Nation at the 39th National 4-H 

_ Club Congress 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 39th National 4-H Club Congress 
held at Chicago, Ill., my constituent Mr. 
Robert S. Barr, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Barr, R.F.D., Port Matilda, Pa., re- 
ceived the top achievement award in the 
Nation at the annual banquet closing the 
congress. Mr. Barr received a chest of 
sterling silver awarded by President 
Eisenhower. 

The following newspaper account of 
the honor accorded Robert S. Barr also 
reveals his activities as a member of the 
4-H Club during which time he won 
project awards that netted him over 
$21,000: 

RopeatT S. BaRR WINS NaTION’s Top 4-H 

AWARD 

CuHiIcacGo.—Robert S. Barr, 18-year-old Cen- 
tre County boy, last night received the top 
achievement award in the Nation at the 39th 
National 4-H Club Congress. He received a 
chest of sterling silverware awarded by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, at the annual banquet 
closing the congress. 

In adidtion, Barr was selected as one of six 
4-H members who will report to the Presi- 
dent next March during 4-H Club Week, on 
4-H accomplishments. 








Barr, a Penn State freshman, had previ- 
ously been named winner of a Ford Motor 
Co. scholarship of $400 for 4-H achievement, 
and had won an expense-paid trip to the 
congress as winner of Pennsylvania’s 
achievement award. 

At the club congress Barr served as toast- 
master at a luncheon for the nearly 1,800 
delegates and chaperons attending from all 
50 States and Puerto Rico. 

Robert is the son of the David S. Barr 
who operated a 350-acre farm at Port 
Matilda. 

Declaring that his dairy projects have been 
his principal interest during his 8 years as a 
4-H Club member, young Barr said that his 
experience in the show ring taught him to 
be a good loser as well as a modest winner. 

Not that he lost as often as he won. 
Since 1955, he has been winning blue ribbons 
for his dairy animals. He had the grand 
champion at the Grange fair in 1956, the blue 
award animal at the Grange fair in 1957, the 
first and reserve senior champion and grand 
champion and grand champion animal at the 
Grange fair in 1958, and the senior champion 
and grand champion at the central district 
4-H dairy show in 1959. 

In addition to dairy projects, which now 
include a herd of 2 calves and 11 cows, Rob- 
ert planted 3,000 seedlings this year in his 
forestry project, cares for 14 beehives, raises 
capons, and does electrical work. 

At the present time, young Barr’s net 
worth from his 4-H Club projects totals 
slightly more than $21,000. 

A graduate in the upper fifth of his class 
at State College High School, Robert is now 
a freshman at Penn State University. He is 
the son of the David S. Barrs, who operate a 
350-acre farm in Centre County, near 
Stormstown. 

Robert was also selected to be toastmaster 
of the luncheon for 1,800 delegates and 
guests sponsored by the Ford Motor Co., 
donor of the scholarships. 

A freshman preveterinary student at Penn 
State, Barr is a graduate of State College 
Area High School. On his father’s 350-acre 
farm he has completed 4-H projects in dairy, 
field corn, forestry, bees, home improvement, 
capons, baby beef, electric, wildlife, outdoor 
cooking, pig, When You Step Out, and junior 
leadership. 

He was a national award winner in dairy 
in 1959; named Pennsylvania Holstein boy 
of the year in 1958; named winner of the 
Elks leadership award for the State College 
area this year, and @ member of the Penn- 
sylvania 4~H Congress. 

He played center on the high school foot- 
ball team, was a member of the varsity wres- 
tling team, and is a member of the degree 
team for the Centre County Young Patrons 
of Husbandry. He is assistant to the Sunday 
school superintendent. He has held every 
office in his local 4-H Club and 1s president 
of the county 4-H Club. He was awarded an 
expense-paid trip to the 4-H Club Congress 
as statewide winner for boy’s achievement. 





Farm Versus City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNS'-LVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I am including a thoughtful article 
by William A. White which originally ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Press. The 
article follows: 
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FarM VERSUS CITY 
(By William A. White) 

Now, about this Farm-City Week that 
ended Thanksgiving Day. 

Or better, about this farm-city difficulty 
that seems to exist, a misunderstanding or 
something. 

Remember the other day I reported I was 
tripping out into the country and maybe 
would find out something. Well I did. It’s 
a very simple situation. Yes, sir. 

The farmer just can’t exist without the 
city fellow and the city fellow just can’t 
exist without the farmer. 

Each is very dependent on the other and 
the sooner they get around to understanding 
each other’s problems and helping each other 
out, or at least quit Jawing about one an- 
other, the sooner everything is going to be 
better. 

Trouble is the city folks think the farmer 
has a big picnic out on his acres, is getting 
far too high a price for what he produces, 
and to boot gets Federal Government sub- 
sidies. 

And the farmer sometimes thinks he is 
working too long hours for not enough pay, 
and that his city cousins work short hours 
for a lot of pay. 

So, both are wrong to some extent. 

But don’t look at me. I’m just reporting 
what I think I learned on the Country Belle 
Co-operative Farmers bus trip up to Jim 
Berry’s Windy Hill dairy farm near Titus- 
ville. And what a dairy farm. 

At luncheon in Franklin’s Exchange Hotel 
and at dinner in Butler’s Nixon Hotel there 
were speakers—including Bill Larson, Coun- 
try Belle manager—who seemed to know 
whereof they spoke and what I’m passing 
along came from them and booklets given 
all guests. 

Principal of what city folks don’t know, 
perhaps, is that the farmers are just about 
the Nation’s biggest spenders. It amounts 
to billions, a year. 

What do they spend it for? They buy 64 
million tons of steel a year, about half as 
much as the whole auto industry uses. Goes 
into farm machinery and other things. 

They buy more petroleum than any other 
one industry—over one-eighth of the coun- 
try’s production, They use more electric 
power than Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Houston combined. 

It takes $6 billion worth of containers and 
other packing materials for the food the 
farmers raise. 

These things all pile up a lot of jobs for 
the people in the big cities, which are the 
industrial centers. Then there are other jobs 
in food processing and distributing. 

Another thing, most of the farmers don’t 
get in on Government handouts. Don’t 
want to. 

They do want a fair shake, though. And 
all they ask is that before city folks start 
talking down the farmers they make sure 
they know the facts. 





Hon. Michael J. Kirwan 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in the congratu- 
lations and warm praise being given to 
our colleague, Mike Kirwan, for his out- 
standing work as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic congressional campaign com- 
mittee. The campaign in 1960 was per- 
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haps more effectively organized than at 
any time in recent years. Ina hard cam- 
paign in every section of the country, the 
work of the Democratic congressional 
committee resulted in Democratic vic- 
tories in many close elections. 

MIKE Kirwan is one of the real states- 
men in the House of Representatives. No 
Member has a greater respect for the 
priceless heritage of natural resources 
and has done more to aid in their sound 
development. Mike Kirwan is, of 
course, interested in the affairs of his 
own district in Ohio, but he sees all of 
our problems as national and he has 
given his great energy and valuable time 
in assisting others of us in all parts of 
the country in helping to properly de- 
velop these resources. Few men with 
whom we serve in the Congress have 
done more to benefit the sound develop- 
ment of our great country. 





War Damage to the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
December, I was in Manila as a Member 
of the Senate assigned to the American 
Battle Monuments Commission partici- 
pating in the dedication of the memorial 
cemetery located there to pay tribute and 
bear. memory to the brave servicemen— 
Filipino and American—who lost their 
lives in that area during the Second 
World War. 

While in Manila, an old American 
friend of mine, now living in Manila, re- 
viewed with me the status of the war 
damage payments which this country 
has undertaken to provide the Philip- 
pines. I suggested he write me a letter 
reviewing this situation in detail. For 
the information of the Congress and the 
country, therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, 
January 2, 1961. 
sion. Karu E. Munprt, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: During your visit to Manila 
in December 1960, with the Battle Monu- 
ment Commission, we discussed the terrific 
property loss in the Philippines caused by 
Japanese occupation and the long delay in 
making restitution to Philippine claimants 
for said losses. ‘This letter is in keeping with 
my promise to write to you on the subject. 

After a thorough investigation and ap- 
praisal of the property loss and damage in- 
flicted in the Philippines, the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs of the U.S. Con- 
gress filed a report on April 6, 1946, from 
which the following is quoted: “The Philip- 
pines is the most devastated land in the 
world. Years of labor will be necessary be- 
fore the former physical conditions in the 
islands can be restored. Commercial build- 
ings, stores, office buildings, factories, bridges, 
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docks, transport facilities, utilities, commu- 
nication lines—in fact, everything on which 
the Philippine economy depended has been 
destroyed.” 

Frank A. Waring, the American who served 
as Chairman of the United States Philippine 
War Damage Commission, testified before 
the U.S. House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, on April 24, 1950, as 
follows: “The extent of war damage in the 
Philippines defies description, and even 
imagination. Manila was more than 50 per- 
cent destroyed. General Eisenhower is 
quoted as saying it was the most damaged 
city in the world with the possible exception 
of Warsaw. But destruction was not con- 
fined to Manila. It was spread with lavish 
impartiality from one end of the land to 
the other. The other principal cities such as 
Iloilo, Cebu City, Zamboanga, Davao, and 
Baguio (the summer capital) were laid 
waste. Factories were bombed, burned, and 
looted. Major businesses were destroyed, 
and a large portion of the agricultural land 
was damaged. People were driven from their 
homes, farmers lost productive work, animals 
and tools; thousands were practically penni- 
less and lacked the bare essentials of food 
and clothing. Sources of employment 
vanished * * *,.” 

Paul V. McNutt, former American US. 
High Commissioner and the first Ambas- 
sador to the Philippines, wrote to the US. 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 1946, 
and the following paragraph of the McNutt 
report is noteworthy: “The physical damage 
to property amounted to at least $1,200 mil- 
lion (on the basis of prewar values less de- 
preciation). I have made a study of the 
relative costs of construction prewar and 
now. The ratio of present to prewar cost is 
3.4 to 1. In other words, the replacement 
cost of the property destroyed is $4,080 mil- 
lion.” 

Because of the huge amount of physical 
and economic damage suffered in the Philip- 
pines as a result of the last war, every Fili- 
pino expected that full restitution would 
be made. The sacrifices and sufferings of 
the Filipino people during World War II 
surpasses that of any other ally participat- 
ing in the war. In addition to the physical 
and economic damage there was the moral 
damage. By no stretch of imagination can 
this moral damage be assessed. Today— 
after the damage and wounds were inflicted 
upon the Filipinos 16 years ago—the memory 
of the wounds and torment endured remain 
in the minds of the Filipino people. 

Finally, in keeping with the pledges made 
by high officials of the United States to the 
Filipino people, the U.S. Congress enacted 
a law in April 1946 (Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act) authorizing the payment of $400 
million for property loss and damage claims. 

The Philippine claimants had every reason 
to expect full reparation, full restitution from 
the United States for their property losses; 
yes, they expected payment in full. It was 
clearly the understanding of the U.S. Con- 
gress (when the $400 million appropriation 
was authorized) that full and complete resti- 
tution would be made. 

Congressman WALTER H. Jupp (one of the 
most outstanding Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs), spoke in the House 
of Representatives on April 10, 1946, as fol- 
lows: “I doubt that $400 million will ulti- 
mately be enough and I want the Recorp to 
show that fact. Wein the committee recog- 
nize that we may have to increase the 
amount somewhat. We were conservative in 
our estimate. We said, let us authorize this 
amount now until we see how things go. If 
another 100 million or 200 million is even- 
tually needed to put the Philippines back on 
a sound basis, I am sure we will do it.” 

Congressman Karl LeCompte stated on the 
floor of the House on April 10, 1946: “As the 
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Congressman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
said, $400 million probably will not do the 
entire job. It is correct and proper that we 
undertake to restore the economy of the 
islands as we grant their independence.” 
Both Congressman Jupp and ‘Congressman 
LeCompte were absolutely right in their 
estimate of the amount to be paid and in 
their opinion that the amount of $400 mil- 
lion was inadequate. An arbitrary decision 
was reached in Washington to pay each 
claimant 75 percent of each claim instead of 
100 percent. 

In 1946 the 75 percent amount of each 
claim was not paid. Only 52% percent of 
the amount of each claim was paid. The 
claimants in the Philippines have waited 15 
long years for the balance of 2214 percent to 
be paid. H.R. 4311 was introduced in the 
U.S. House of Representatives in February 
1959, and called for an appropriation of $130 
million to complete the payment to the 
Philippine claimants. The bill was never 
reported out of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. On May 4, 1960, the sare 
author of H.R. 4311 (Congressman ZABLOcKr) 
introduced a new bill—H.R. 12078—to cover 
payments of Philippine claims of record. On 
orders from the Department of State, the 
amount called for in the new bill (H.R. 
12078) was reduced from $130 million to $73 
million. The new bill (H.R. 12078) was 
favorably reported out of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs by unanimous vote on June 
23, 1960—but the bill was not reached for 
passage by the House before final adjourn- 
ment in 1960. 

Congressman GEORGE MILLER of California, 
on April 24, 1950, testified before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs (when the 
committee was considering various bills 
which had been introduced for the purpose 
of supplementing the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946), as follows: “May I point 
out to you that when the old Committee on 
Insular Affairs recommended the legislation 
creating the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission, it specifically stated in its report 
that this was not a final act, that it was 
merely the beginning, because we had noth- 
ing to go on in order to establish the sum 
that would be necessary to meet legitimate 
and worthy claims.” 

It is earnestly hoped that the U.S. Con- 
gress in January or February will take the 
long-awaited action and carry out the pledges 
and promises made—that full restitution 
would be made for property losses in the 
Philippines. On January 11, 1959, the New 
York Times editorially stated: “The mills of 
the Gods and of foreign aid may grind slowly, 
but there are times when it would be ad- 
vantageous to the United States and our 
friends to speed their process. We cannot 
afford to sacrifice because of simple inertia 
or even the suspicion of indifference to any 
part of the massive reservoir of good will that 
we have been able to build up.” 

One of the finest arguments advanced for 
correcting the injustice which has been done 
to the Philippine claimants, as well as the 
long delay in making restitution, was ad- 
vanced by Congressman GrorGE MILLER of 
California on July 1, 1957, when he intro- 
duced bill H.R. 8797 (calling for an appro- 
priation of $100 million to complete the pay- 
ment of the Philippine claims). The follow- 
ing is quoted from Congressman MILLER’s 
remarks on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: “* * * During the Japanese oc- 
cupation, the highest American officials had 
given assurances that the damage of war 
would be repaired and the people repaid 
With the granting of independence (in 1946) 
the time for the fulfillment of these assur- 
ances had come. We are all aware, to our 
embarrassment and sorrow, that only slightly 
more than half of the amounts awarded to 
claimants in the Philippines for their war 
damage losses were actually paid. And even 
after reducing the amounts of the awards 
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by 25 percent, still 224, percent of each 
award remains unpaid and unsatisfied. Ican 
assert in positive terms that the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act and the Bell Trade Act 
constituted a compact between the United 
States and the Philippines which should be 
observed in the minutest details by the 
United States and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 was enacted by the U.S. Congress in pur- 
suance of very definite promises made by our 
highest officials (including the President of 
the United States) during the darkest days 
of the war.” . 

As has already been stated, full restitution 

_of 100 percent was promised to Philippine 

claimants for property losses. This figure 
was arbitrarily reduced in Washington to 
75 percent of each claim. In 1946—15 years 
ago—5214 percent was actually paid to the 
claimants. The bill introduced by Congress- 
man Miter, the bill introduced by Congress- 
man ZABLOCKI, and other bills have at- 
tempted to correct the wrong done to the 
Philippine claimants, but thus far no action 
has been taken by the U.S. Congress on any 
bill since 1946. 

The Philippine soldiers fought by the side 
of American soldiers in Bataan, in Korea, and 
elsewhere when the chips were down. Fili- 
pinos love America; they believe in America 
and all for which America stands. The Fili- 
pinos are a proud race. They are proud of 
their traditions, their heroes, their heritage. 
They are desperately striving to make new 
paths toward economic stability and abund- 
ance. With the guidance of President Carlos 
P. Garcia, a transformation is in the mak- 
ing—transformation from an entirely agrar- 
ian country to an industrialized country as 
well. 

Filipinos are not beggars; they are waiting 
patiently for a long overdue pledge to be ful- 
filed. It is hoped that the U.S. Congress 
which convenes in January 1961, will finally 
and definitely dispose of a long-standing ob- 
ligation. 

Sincerely, 
Pau W. REEVES. 





I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the South 
Dakota State winning speech of John 
Quinn, Rapid City, S. Dak., high school 
senior, entitled “I Speak for Democracy.” 

John is one of the most enthusiastic 
young men it has been my privilege to 
know. He is active in high school and 
community functions and is especially 
interested in government affairs. He will 
be competing with other State winners in 
the national contest in Washington in 
February, and we feel his speech may 
very well bring him the national victory. 
I recommend its reading to my col- 
leagues. 

I SPEAK For DEMOCRACY 

(By John Quinn, Rapid City High School) 

On a mountain in my home State of South 
Dakota are carved in ageless granite the faces 
of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Abraham Lincoln. 
These awe-inspiring figures serve not only as 
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a “Shrine of Democracy” to the dauntless 
leaders who have established, built and pre- 
served this Nation, but also to the men and 
women who by their lives and ideas made this 
land the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth. 

The birth of this Nation marked a new 
chapter in the struggle for the dignity of 
man. When the freedom-loving men of this 
land revolted, they lit the beacon of liberty 
that has illuminated the hopes of mankind 
for peace with freedom and justice. In tam- 
ing the continent, in making this Nation the 
most powerful industrial land in the world, 
and in championing the right of man to the 
pursuit of happiness, the citizens of our Na- 
tion have proven that our system of govern- 
ment and way of life which was ordained by 
free men must be sustained by free men. 

I speak for that system and that way of 
life which I hold as a precious legacy. I speak 
for democracy. 

I first speak for democracy for its ideal of 
the dignity of man. Guaranteed to the in- 
dividual citizen by the Constitution are 
the freedoms which allow us independent 
thought and action: The freedoms of speech, 
press, and of religion; the right to vote; the 
right to assemble and to petition govern- 
ment; the right to fair and speedy trial by 
jury. 

These rights are more than words written 
on a sheet of paper; they are ideals preserved 
by men who fear the shackles of tyranny, 
they are ideals which are illustrated in every- 
day life: 

By the Jewish youth praying in his syna- 
gogue; by the Catholic boy attending Mass; 
by the Protestant boy whose head is bowed 
in reverence to his God. 

Ideals encouraged by the daily newspaper 
I read. 

By the voter thoughtfully approaching the 
voting booth, as I will in the next presiden- 
tial election. 

By the meeting of our local civic associa- 
tion. 

By the defendant standing before a jury of 
his fellow citizens. 

Knowing that government by the people 
for the people is the best insurance for the 
dignity of man in the pursuit of happiness, 
I in my daily life treasure democracy for pro- 
viding to the citizens of this Nation the 
greatest opportunities for free competition, 
for the rule of law and order and for the 
preservation of stable government. 

I speak for democracy secondly because I 
believe in the challenges democracy offers 
and to the responsibilities democracy en- 
trusts to the individuals. 

The laborer, the farmer, the businessman, 
the teacher and the doctor are all similar to 
the minutemen in the fact that all are in- 
dividually responsible for their futures and 
for the preservation of the privileges and 
rights democracy’s citizens enjoy. Democ- 
racy’s history is full of such individuals as 
Thomas Edison and Henry Ford, who have 
illustrated how free, responsible men can 
preserve and improve their way of life. The 
millions of men and women in this world 
who have died that freedom might live are 
lucid examples of the spirit of man to pre- 
serve his dignity and rights. Democracy’s 
battles rest with its individuals becoming 
informed, and thus I know that defending 
democracy is something I do when I choose 
my occepation, further my education, re- 
main informed on issues before our Nation, 
and insure that our posterity be passed the 
tradition of freedom and responsible defense 
of freedom. 

There are many problems in our world 
which still must be solved: famine, illiteracy, 
disease, racial strife, bigotry, and the con- 
tinuing enslavement of millions of people 
in our world today. In order to succeed, 
democracy must continue to enlighten our 
world to the dignity of man. By our actions 
we can all speak for democracy. By our lives 
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we can give democracy the permanency of 
the granite in the shrine of democracy and 
give to others, as we have given to me, the 
right to speak for democracy. 





Our Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, one of our ablest and 
hardest working colleagues in the 86th 
Congress was the Honorable Joseph W. 
Barr who represented the 11th District 
of Indiana. 

In his company I visited Federal Re- 
serve banks in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and New York and heard him ask pene- 
trating economic questions of business- 
men, bankers, and Federal Reserve of- 
ficials. 

Those of us who served in the House 
of Representatives remember the im- 
portant contributions he made in de- 
bates on economic questions. 

Therefore when our former colleague 
has something to say on such a difficult 
and important problem as the interna- 
tional balance of payments, I am sure 
that all Members would like to know 
about it. 

Accordingly, under leave heretofore 
granted, I include a copy of a letter 
which the Honorable Joseph W. Barr 
wrote to the editor of the New York 
Times and which was published on De- 
cember 19, 1960: 

Our BALANCE OF PAYMENTS—PROPOSAL MADE 
To CONSIDER THEM AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
BUDGET 

To the Eprror or THE New YorK TIMES: 
My personal experience as a Member of 

Congress and the House Banking and Cur- 

rency Committee supports the thesis of Prof. 

J. K. Galbraith that we need new public 

arrangements to bring the balance of pay- 

ments problem into perspective. 

About 18 months ago I was asked on the 
floor of the House whether we can afford to 
transfer this proposed $345 million in gold 
to the International Monetary Fund. At the 
time I was defending legislation increasing 
our contributions to the Fund and the World 
Bank. The question was certainly proper, 
but I did not feel qualified to answer. 

I began an 18 months’ program of study on 
the blaance-of-payments problem and our 
gold position. After this study I came to 
the personal conclusion that the answer to 
the congressional question was “Yes.” ButlI 
was disturbed at the difficulty involved in 
bringing the problem into focus. 

The budget of the United States makes 
no reference to the balance-of-payments 
problem. The State Department recognized 
that a problem existed in 1959, but it was 
determined not to let it be exaggerated to a 
point where vital programs might be en- 
dangered. There seemed to be not too much 
awareness of the problem in defense. 

TREASURY’S CONCERN 

The Federal Reserve Board was concerned, 
but at that time it thought the balance of 
payments and our gold position were not 
sufficiently critical to inhibit any attempts 
to fight a recession with cheaper credit. The 
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Treasury showed most concern. It held the 
primary responsibility for our gold position. 

The White House was silent on the problem 
and in the Congress the whole thing was 
largely ignored. The National Advisory 
Council, headed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was conducting certain balance-of- 
payments studies, but that was the end of 
the road. 

While I enjoyed the chance to stretch my 
muscles in this research project, I became 
convinced that balance of payments informa- 
tion in an understandable ‘form must be 
much more readily available to the Govern- 
ment and to the public. The questions in 
the next Congress on balance of payments 
will be loud and persistent, reflecting the 
Nation’s sudden concern over the issue. Un- 
less a proper perspective and understanding 
can be established, there is grave danger 
that the Nation will be stampeded into hasty 
and ill-advised attempts to retreat toward 
economic protectionism, and that funds for 
mutual security and aid programs may be 
slashed to a dangerous level. 

From my own experiences I offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions to assist the President, 
the executive departments and the Congress 
in the decisionmaking processes involved: 


IMPACT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Consider balance of payments as an in- 
tegral part of our national budget. 

Increase the funds and the personnel of 
the international division of the Bureau of 
the Budget and instruct this division to pre- 
pare for transmittal to the Congress a pro- 
jected balance of payments for fiscal 1962, 
with an accompanying analysis showing the 
impact of appropriations and programs on 
the balance of payments. (Both the pro- 
jection and the analysis will be subject to 
considerable degrees of error, but they would 
establish a national framework of reference.) 

Because of the time factor involved, it is 
doubtful if the project could be completed 
before this year’s budget message is delivered 
to the Congress in January. But a supple- 
mental budget could reach the Congress in 
May at the latest, and in subsequent years 
this information could go up with the regular 
budget. 

Each year the Government of the United 
States makes a decision on how to deploy 
its domestic resources and revenues in an 
attack on Federal problems. The same de- 
cision faces the Nation in the area of our 
international responsibilities. Here the de- 
cision includes not only our domestic reve- 
nues, but our balance of payments. Where 
better could these interrelated areas be 
studied than in the formulation of the 
budget by the President and the executive 
departments and its orderly consideration by 
the Congress? If the perspective is estab- 
lished and the information is available and 
understandable, I am certain that this Na- 
tion will proceed towafd responsible answers. 

JOSEPH W. BARR. 

WASHINGTON, December 13, 1960. 





Aerospace and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am including an excellent and 
thoughtful speech which was given re- 
cently by Lt. Gen. Bernard Schriever, 
one of our Nation’s outstanding citizens 
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in the fields of the military and space 
technology. 

Because I feel his ideas should have 
wider attention, I am calling them to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and the American people: 

AEROSPACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


(Presentation by Lt. Gen. B. A. Schriever, 
commander, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
November 21, 1960) 

As I was flying into Pittsburgh, I had an 
unusually fine view of the downtown area, 
The many new office buildings in the Golden 
Triangle, framed by the two rivers, con- 
verging to form one of the great waterways 
of America is an inspiring picture. 

Pittsburgh is properly celebrated as an out- 
standing example of urban renewal. In only 
15 years, under the guidance of this volun- 
teer group, you have cleared away the com- 
mercial slums that once blighted the heart 
of your city. You have done away with the 
smoke and grime that formerly shrouded all 
this area, under a pall of perpetual gloom. 

Most importantly, you have completely re- 
built the industrial center of this. gateway 
to the West. Today, Pittsburgh stands as a 
model of a 20th century metropolitan com- 
munity. 

The foresight and vision, the organization 
and management and the dedication of the 
people here are the same attributes required 
for the defense of our country and preserva- 
tion of peace. 

I have spent a great deal of time thinking 
about the progress we could make and the 
bencfits that could accrue to all mankind 
from today’s technology. These are pleasant 
thoughts, but Iam a military man. My busi- 
ness is to foresee unpleasant possibilities, so 
that I can then consider ways to prevent 
them, or if that fails, to overcome them. 

I am reminded that, the same technical 
marvels, which has created this complex of 
human facilities for work, recreation, and 
esthetic accomplishment, could destroy them 
in an instant. 

Therefore, as a military man, my primary 
concern must be for the development of an 
aerospace force sufficient to deter any ag- 
gression. And as the commander of ARDC, 
my concern is for the future of that aero- 
space force. So I would like to talk to you 
tonight about the future, and a big part 
of that future, I am certain, will be the 
exploitation of space—our new frontier. 

This is not a new subject for me. As far 
back as February 1957, when I was com- 
mander of the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division, I pointed out that over 90 percent 
of the hardware and facilities required for 
operation in space were already under devel- 
opment in the Air Force ballistic missile 
programs. 

At that time, the words “aerospace forces,” 
which we now use to define the U.S. Air Force, 
had not been coined. Space was, in many cir- 
cles, considered idle blathering. But that 
was before the August 1957 Soviet announce- 
ment of the testing of an ICBM and the 
October 1957 launch of the first sputnik. 
These events electrified the world. Today, 
operations in space are considered an intergal 
part of the programs of various nations. 
Our successes or failures contribute in large 
measure to the prestige of this country 
throughout the world. 

In this aerospace age in which we live, our 
concepts have changed. I have repeatedly 
said that it is axiomatic that safety no longer 
grows out of distances on the earth. We 
sometimes feel that we are far away from 
any troubles that occur abroad, but we are 
literally next door neighbors to all peoples 
and to their governments, whether they 
choose to live with us in hostility or in 
friendship. Today the whole of our country 
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is concerned with what goes on in every part 
of the world. The oceans of yesterday are 
the rivers of today. Orbiting satellites such 
as the Discoverer XVII whose nose cone was 
successfully recovered in midair by the Air 
Force a week ago circle the earth in less than 
the time it takes to fly from Washington to 
Chicago in a jet. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation, we are open to a destructive nuclear 
surprise attack. We must all be concerned 
not only with deterring such an attack but 
also prevailing and winning if deterrence 
fails. 

I feel that the American people are begin- 
ning to understand these facts about the 
nuclear-rocket age which we have just en- 
tered. I am still concerned, however, that 
the importance of satellites and other space 
systems as essential elements of our military 
strength is not fully appreciated. 

For some time I have also been concerned 
that there has been created an image of a 
single U.S. space program, or, if not that 
image, at least a feeling on the part of most 
Americans that such a single program would 
be desirable. I do not agree with this. 

In February of this year in testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Science and Asiro- 
nautics of the House of Representatives, I 
stated that, “From a national point of view, 
progress in space research and the exploita- - 
tion of space is essential—both for our na- 
tional security and for our scientific and 
technological prestige.” Of course, it is quite 
clear that our military and civilian space 
operations compliment each other. Beth 
must be pursued with imagination and vigor 
in the national interest. In such pursuit, 
close cooperation between the existing space 
agencies—primarily the Air Force, which has 
responsibility for military booster develop- 
ment, systems integration and launching op- 
erations—and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which is responsible 
for civilian space boosters and other civilian 
space activities, is not only desirable but 
mandatory. Only by such cooperation can 
our Nation muster the best in plans and fa- 
cilities and utilize them to the fullest. This 
kind of cooperation does prevail between the 
Air Force and NASA. However, the military 
and civilian missions in space and their at- 
tending requirements do not merge into a4 
single image. There is a clear divergence— 
which becomes immediately apparent when 
the nature of the military and civilian space 
roles are examined and compared. 

I would now like to examine and compare 
these roles so you may understand clearly 
the divergence and the importance of our 
separate but related programs, 

The basic divergence between DOD and 
the Space Agency is simply this. The pri- 
mary responsibility of the Department of 
Defense in the exploitation of space is the 
security and survival of the United States, 
while the primary purpose of the Space 
Agency is the investigation of space for 
scientific and other peaceful purposes. 

Space for the military planner is a medi- 
um—not a product like an atomic bomb. It 
is a medium which without question prom- 
ises the highest potential for mnationai 
defense in the dangerous years ahead. It, 
therefore, seems to me a matter of highest 
urgency that this Nation exploit to the full- 
est the exciting and challenging possibilities 
which space offers. This is particularly true 
in the areas of warning, communications, 
and surveillance. 

The basic reason that the divergence be- 
tween our military and civilian programs has 
not been apparent thus far is that it has been 
necessary to use essentially the same and 
only resources and, by that I mean the facil- 
ities and hardware which have been available. 
during the past several years. 

I would like to state now a number of fac- 
tors which I consider to be important in 
pointing out that the divergence between 
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military and civilian will probably be more 
marked in the next decade. 

First of all, the numbers of vehicles re- 
quired for military purposes such as warn- 
ing, surveillance, and communications will 
be relatively large in order to give us the 
eoverage we need. On the other hand, I 
think that the number of vehicles used by 
NASA, though increasing, will be relatively 
few because they will be exploratory and 
scientific in nature. They will follow to some 
extent at least the pattern of the Soviet 
scientific program, which to date, has only 
launched eight vehicles since October of 1957. 

Next, in terms of useful life and of repeat- 
ing the same payload—we are after long life, 
which means we require a high degree of 
reliability. Our communications satellites, 
our surveillance satellites and our warning 
satellites, we hope, will operate unattended 
for many months. We know that this will 
take time to achieve but this is our goal. On 
the other hand, the scientific programs will 
be changing payloads almost from shot to 
shot, because as they achieve or attain 
scientific data, they will be going after other 
data. So, there will be a delay between shots 
because of the development of the payloads 
themselves. 

Military space vehicles will be largely re- 
petitive. Once we get a package that works, 
we will be using that same payload package 
over and over again, with improvements. 

Another thing: For military purposes, we 
require a simple and reliable system, simple 
to operate and simple to maintain. I think 
that in scientific exploration it is possible to 
have a very sophisticated and complicated 
machine because for the most part, engineers 
and scientists operate and maintain these 
systems. 

Naturally, our aim is to reduce the cost 
per launch because, as I have pointed out, 
we will be involved in many launches as 
systems become operational. Again, with re- 
spect to NASA, the cost per launch will be 
a factor, but it is not as important a factor 
as with us. They are after performance to 
achieve a specific exploratory or scientific 
objective. 

Our military systems are time oriented to a 
greater extent. I believe it is urgent that we 
improve our intelligence, our warning and 
eur communications capability and the 
sooner we can do it, the more certain our 
security. NASA developments are also time 
oriented to a degree if you agree that there 
is a race with respect to prestige in the 
world, and I think there is. But, they are 
not time oriented in terms of national sur- 
vival which is the military mission. The 
higher degree of urgency associated with 
military systems requires a greater calculated 
risk in our effort to achieve our capabilities 
at the earliest possible date. 

The iast item: In the military we have 
a developer and a user and a supporter re- 
lationship. This means that when we de- 
velop our systems, wé have to work with the 
eventual operator and also with the agency 
that will provide logistic support. This is 
@ very large and complex system and it is 
necessarily so. In the NASA approach, it 
will be more or less on a task group or task 
force basis as I see it. 

Thus, you can see that I think there is 
@ great deal of divergence between the mili- 
tary program and the NASA program as we 
move forward timewise. 

In closing, I would only like to point out 
to you that like your group, the USAF and 
ARDC have been planning and building 
ahead. Resources for the support of our 
military mission in space already exist 
within ARDC. Detailed operating manage- 
ment of most of this Nation’s space pro- 
grams has been carried out by ARDC. Last 
year we embarked on a reorganization de- 
signed to fit our organization, procedures 
and management directly to the aerospace 
age. Within the USAF there exists a great 


array of facilities capable of projecting the 
Air Force into the aerospace age. These 
extend from the Air Force Missile Test Center 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla., clear across the 
length and breadth of this country. There is 
the Arnold Center at Tullahoma, Tenn.., 
whose numerous facilities have tested every 
major U.S. ballistic missile or space com- 
ponent quickly and cheaply on the ground 
under simulated environmental conditions, 
thus saving millions of dollars and months 
and months of painstaking tests. The Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division in Los Angeles, 
with its associated elements, constitutes the 
greatest single collection of space age mana- 
gers in the free world. They are responsible 
for the development of our ICBM’s and the 
Air Force unmanned satellite and space pro- 
grams. At the Air Force Flight Test Center, 
Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., there are 
not only facilities for testing space craft 
such as the X-15 but also a rocket test lab- 
oratory with the capability of testing the 
largest boosters yet assembled in this coun- 
try. At Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., 
there are dozens of facilities, ranging from 
launch stands for Discoverer, Samos, arid 
Midas, to tracking facilities. North of there, 
at Sunnyvale, Calif., there is a satellite test 
center, a marvelous facility to keep track of 
and control our orbiting satellites through 
wide flung stations such as Alaska and Ha- 


* waii. In Hawaii there is not only a tracking 


station, but the recovery squadron which 
made the midair catches of two of the re- 
turning Discoverer capsules. Turning back 
this way, we have the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Division at Dayton, Ohio, an outstand- 
ing facility for investigation and research on 
all types of space phenomena. That division 
also manages all of the Air Force manned 
space programs and is the center of Air Force 
bioastronautics activities. By this, I mean 
the man-machine relationship. At the Com- 
mand and Control Development Division, 
Boston, Mass., the Air Force operates space 
track, facility for keeping watch on all space 
traffic. 

I haven’t mentioned all of the Air Force 
activities for space nor even all of those 
which we have in ARDC oriented toward that 
vast arena. But I think I have given you a 
broad enough picture so that you will under- 
stand that the Air Force has the resources 
and has marshalled those resources for the 
space age. 

In this respect, I would like to think that 
we are as forward-looking as your group 
has been in its objectives, and I sincerely 
hope and believe that our results will be as 
bright. 





Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, 
editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

Mexico FEeets SQUEEZE OF SOCIAL UPHEAVAL 

(By Clifford Carpenter) 

Mexico Crry.—There is a sho'vdown in 
Latin America between the forces of evolu- 
tion and the forces of revolution. 
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A traveler begins a trip like this in Wash- 
ington, talking with high government offi- 
cials. They talk in tones of tension and in 
phrases of urgency. * * * “We must some- 
how get through to all the business and gov- 
ernment leaders'in South and Central Amer- 
ica that either they institute social and 
agrarian reforms in a hurry * * * this is 
urgent evolution * * * or the wave of com- 
munism from the shocking mess in Cuba will 
wash across one country after another * * 
and that will be violent revolution.” 

Here in Mexico the tension tightens a bit, 
like a violinist tuning his instrument. 

It is nothing visible. Mexico City still hits 
the visitor with a crash program of charm 
and beauty. There is the uninhibited archi- 
tecture, the superb food, the dramatic use 
of color, the friendly people. It is not vis- 
with newspapermen and businessmen who 
travel through Latin America. 

“You mean,” they asked, “that Washing 
ton really is spreading the word that it is 
peaceful evolution or violent revolution? For 
once Washington is right.” 

Piecing together the know-how of these 
old Latin American hands, the picture is 
this: 

America’s $500-million crash program of 
aid for Latin America to counter commu- 
nism will be either excellent or a colossal 
fiop, depending entirely upon whether the 
leaders of aLtin American countries use 
the money wisely and foresightedly. For 
great segments of Latin American problems 
are of their own making; the history of 
feudalism and of starvation wages is a vali- 
dated history, and ragged people still walk 
the streets and the countryside, footnotes 
to that history. 

Here in Mexico, where cabdrivers miss 
each other by inches, and then turn to their 
passengers with a grin and a “Muy loco, si 
senior,’”’ a Mexican senator not long ago paid 
tribute to Castro’s freeing Cuba, and in re- 
turn some U.S. Representatives stayed away 
from a business luncheon. The episode is 
important not in itself but only when looked 
at through the spectacles of years of Mex- 
ican-American friendship. It reflects un- 
rest. It tells of the growth of a belt of 
Communist intellectuals parroting the pink 
party line. 

In Mexico the government basically is 
conservative and friendly and responsible, 
but it is feeling the squeeze of social up- 
heaval. It is moving ahead with the chess- 
men of evolution, but the wrong move and 
the chessboard could become a battleground. 
It is trying to check, and eventually check- 
mate, the wave of communism from the 
tragic island and its megalomaniac of a dic- 
tator to the east. 

Incidentally, one of the travelers who sup- 
plied the notes for this first effort to take 
the temperature of Latin America, said that 
when he reached here after his last trip to 
Cuba and tried to change his remaining 
Cuban pesos into Mexican money, he was 
laughed out of the bank * * * so, glumly, 
he walked out on the street and gave them 
away to the kids to play with. What has 
happened? * * * what has sparked and fed 
this wave of Latin American unrest? 

The humble people have seen the good 
life, even if they have not sampled it, and 
they can no longer be suppressed. 

They may be illiterate, but it takes no 
ability at reading to know that the happy 
tourists disembarking from such chicken- 
and-champagne flights as the Mexicana jet 
Comet run from Chicago are mostly just 
working people too * * * but working peo- 
ple who make enough so they can see the 
world. The humble people too see tele- 
vision in store windows, and a hundred 
manifestations of automated living, and 
they are no longer willing to do what once 
they did—accept the idea that these are not 
for them. : 
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Bluntly, the great race now, the evolu- 
tion—or revolution race in Latin America, 
will be decided by whether the ruling classes 
here rise to the challenge of the times. The 
challenge is in the form of needs for land 
reform, schools, hospitals, houses. Uncle 
Sam cannot dictate that these be furnished; 
he can only persuade and hope and pray and 
hand out money. The rulers must do it 
themselves. 

Uncle Sam often can help more by being 
less careless. All the point 4 and technical 
aid programs are worse than useless when 
they take such forms as one in a sky-high 
country in northern South America where 
some tape-tangled U.S. agency sent in Amer- 
ican technicians to demonstrate harvesters 
and tractors * * * when there wasn’t a 
harvester or tractor in the country. 

What many of our Latin friends want is 
the simplest thing in the world and the least 
expensive of all. “Help us train many, many 
thousands more of our own people so they 
can come back home and do the building 
and the teaching.” 

Evolution or revolution? 
the stakes are high. 

Notes on the edge of a flight folder: 

Masculine American fashions are so somber 
now that a planeload of businessmen looks 
like a delegation off to attend a funeral * * * 
Chicagoans at the colossal international 
O’Hare Airport talk in almost frightened 
terms about how they will have to handle 
tomorrow’s air traffic, it is so thick * * * 
over the tens of thousands of airport acres 
sounds the steady scream of ascending and 
descending jets, punctuated by the angry 
buzzing of fleets of helicopters shuttling 
passengers back and forth to Midway air- 
port * * * despite piped-in music (“Down 
Mexico Way”) and the ultimate in pamper- 
ing, jet flight silent and high above“the 
clouds, becomes boring * * * like driving 
the New York State Thruway * * * for some 
reason which the writer’s fractionary knowl- 
edge of Spanish cannot plumb, most Mexi- 
cans are rooting for el senor Casey Stengel 
and the Yankees. 


The race is on, 





Man in Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, a statement 
by the Honorable Earl W. Kintner, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, recently was brought to my at- 
tention. It was made before a meeting 
of the parish of St. Thomas Church, 
Washington, D.C., on November 16, 1960. 
It appealed to me so much that I want 
to share it with others who may not 
have heard Mr. Kintner or read his 
thoughtful remarks. 

MAN IN SOcIETY 
(Statement by Earl W. Kintner, Chairman, 

Federal Trade Commission, before a meet- 

ing of the parish of St. Thomas Church, 

Washington, D.C., November 16, 1960) 

I 

Man has sought to understand himself 
since the dawn of reason. A mighty hurdle 
in this quest for understanding is the prob- 
lem of defining the proper relationship of 
man with his fellow men. Man is a social 
being. Mankind has always lived in the 
context of a community; be it family, tribe, 
city, state, nation, or a church. Since the 
beginning of self-awareness man has sought 


the good society. The sciences of politics 
and political economy are concerned with 
communal relations. Philosophy and re- 
ligion are as much concerned with the rela- 
tion of man to other men as with the rela- 
tion of man to God. Most of man’s religious 
systems exhibit as much compulsion to build 
the City of God here as they do to attain the 
Kingdom of God hereafter. Certainly our 
own religious heritage is full of a quest for 
the good society. I must confess that I 
have not lately made a careful quantitative 
analysis of the Old Testament, but I would 
venture that more of its text is devoted to 
the effort to establish the proper relation- 
ship between man and man than is devoted 
to the proper relationship of man to God. 
Much of that volume is devoted to the laws 
of Israel. Although the laws are dispensed 
by Jehovah, their subject is communal rela- 
tions. The New Testament is much more 
concerned with the relationship of man to 
God, but human relations are not slighted. 
After all, the Golden Rule is a rule of com- 
munity relations. 

I am going to examine our heritage as we 
focus briefly on man in society, proceeding 
from the perspective of the individual and 
emphasizing the rights and duties of the 
individual. It is important to note that 
many systems of thought do just the re- 
verse. In them society, or a unit of society, 
is of paramount importance and determines 
the perspective from which all human rela- 
tions are viewed. The choice of the view- 
point of the individual is an intensely West- 
ern and Christian choice. Even in today’s 
world this perspective by no means pre- 
dominates. In the East, despite years of mis- 
sionary effort and cultural penetration from 
the West, the perspective from which com- 
munity relations are defined is still that of 
the family or the nation. In the Com- 
munist system the perspective is that of the 
“mass”. Today in emerging Africa we see 
the conflict between the perspective of the 
tribe and the alien perspective of the in- 
dividual. I do not propose to engage in a 
comparison of these perspectives tonight. 
I merely announce my point of reference and 
proceed with the examination. 

One’s view of the proper role of man in so- 
ciety depends in great measure on one’s view 
of man’s nature. If one views man as a ra- 
tional being endowed with knowledge and 
embued with love, then one’s view of human 
relationships is likely to be very different 
from another who views man as a creature 
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prone to greed and lust and fear. Plato very ~ 


clearly recognized the importance of man’s 
nature in constructing his republic. Thus, 
he felt impelled to pose and solve the phycho- 
logical problem and the ethical problem be- 
fore reaching the final crystallization of the 
political problem. 

I think it fair to say that most realistic 
builders of the good society (and I include 
our Founding Fathers in this category) have 
viewed man’s nature as a paradox—a com- 
bination of reason and fear, love and lust, 
greed and unselfishness, a creature capable 
of evil as well as good. In short they view 
man as a creature not yet in a state of grace. 
Since this paradoxical creature is capable of 
good, he must have liberty to pursue the 
good; since this creature is capable of evil, 
restraints must be placed on his conduct. 

If man is a paradoxical creature then 
human relationships must resolve a number 


‘of paradoxes, or if you prefer, solve a num- 


ber of equations. Let us presume that in 
constructing our good society we wish to 
give a high value to individual liberty. Un- 
less our good society is to be an anarchy we 
have merely made a beginning by stating this 
first presumption.. We still must strike a 
balance between the need for order and the 
need for freedom; the need for orthodoxy and 
the need for innovation, the rights of major- 
ities and the rights of minorities, the duty 
of governors and the duty of the governed. 
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And our good society is not completely built 
gven when these difficult equations are 
solved. So far we have been talking about 
the difficulties encountered in constructing 
the framework, the constitution if you will, 
of our good society. Before we finish our 
project we must examine the procedures we 
would specify (1) to change the basic struc- 
ture if events prove change necessary, and 
(2) the procedures that will govern the day- 
to-day conduct of human relations within 
the societal framework. 

The first of these procedures could be 
labeled the amending procedure. No human 
constitution maker is wise enough to foresee 
all pressures that may assail his framework. 
Therefore, the constitution must include 
some process for orderly change. The struc- 
ture of the amending procedure and the role 
that it plays in the operation of the good 
society has received little attention from 
political philosophers. Perhaps a certain un- 
governable egotism impels men to believe 
that their view of the good society will en- 
dure for all time to come. The whole course 
of human history teaches us that no man 
has yet reached that pinnacle. Therefore, 
the -good society must provide some proce- 
dure for converting today’s heresy into to- 
morrow’s orthodoxy if it is to endure. 

This brief glance at the necessity for an 
amending procedure conjures up a host of 
interesting questions. For instance, I have 
just used the words “orthodoxy” and 
“heresy.” This usage leads me to consider 
the place of shared values in human insti- 
tutions. Certain it is that no visible human 
institution can exist without some ortho- 
doxy, without some shared values, however 
limited and specialized those values may be. 
When we speak of a free society generally we 
do not mean that the society has no ortho- 
doxy; we mean only that there is an oppor- 
tunity for pluralistic development within the 
confines of that orthodoxy. Tolstoi has 
wisely said, “If the will of man were free, 
that is, if every man could act as he chose, 
the whole history would be a tissue of dis- 
connected accidents.” One dilemma con- 
fronting the builder of the good society 
is how much questioning of the orthodoxy 
will be allowed. When are shared values 
no longer shared? Does an institution 
crumble when its orthodoxy is questioned? 
Or can it survive if some orderly process for 
amending its values by some evolutionary 
means is provided? It is at this point we can 
discern a cleavage between the builders of 
the good society. Some would say that 
there can be no evolutionary changes in 
orthodoxy if the society is to continue; any 
change must needs be revolutionary. Others 
would say that evolutionary change is not 
only possible but inevitable and that the 
framework of the society must contain some 
orderly procedure for effectuating such 
changes. In this connection you may find 
it interesting to read a recent article by 
Prof. Wilmoore Kendall entitled “On Read- 
ing Milton’s Areopagitica.” It appears in the 
May 1960 issue of the Journal of Politics. 

We must now consider the second type of 
procedure necessary to the good society 
that I mentioned earlier. This is the pro- 
cedure for devising and enforcing the laws 
and ordinances that govern the day-to-day 
conduct of the citizenry. This procedure 
must envision two processes. First there 
must be a process for orderly lawmaking. 
This orderly process must be built largely on 
compromise if our good society is a diverse 
one. And second, a fair process of law en- 
forcement—termed by our forefathers as due 
process—must be devised. 

Only when these procedures are linked 
to the basic structure do we have a complete 
view of the good society: 
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Now that we have viewed some of the ele- 
ments necessary to construct the good soci- 
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ety, we can see how very complex that-so- 
clety must be even if it is premised upon 
maximum individual liberty. Why must 
this be so? To answer this question, we 
must refer once more to the nature of man. 
We have said that man is a complex mixture 
of ideals, impulses, and motives. Is it any 
wonder that the complexity of man should 
be reflected in the complexity of the state? 
A concomitant explanation can be found in 
the imperfect nature of man. Since men 
and societies must grope for truth amidst 
uncertainties, there must be a place in the 
good society for competition and com- 
promise. There must be some adversary 
procedure for determining choices. Any so- 
ciety that allows a place for competition 
must impose complex controls, lest that com- 
petition become antisocial. 

What is the place of religion in the good 
society? It seems to me that religion has two 
places, one in the realm of motives and one 
in the realm of restraints. If the good so- 
ciety is to endure, then men must be moti- 
vated to constantly build a better society. 
And if men are to live together harmonious- 
ly, then each man must respect the rights 
of others and recognize restraints upon his 
own conduct at those points where harm to 
others might ensue. It is at this point that 
religion plays its most vital role. The freest 
society is the society in which a maximum 
number of needed restraints. are self-im- 
posed. Religious man is guided by his ethi- 
cal precepts and, therefore, exercises self- 
discipline. Therefore, there is less need to 
impose discipline upon religious man. Re- 
ligious man recognizes that each freedom 
carries with it a concomitant responsibility 
and that an opportunity for individual de- 
velopment is not an opportunity for self- 
aggrandizement. Obviously, then, a society 
composed of religious men can give a higher 
precedence to individual liberty than a so- 
ciety composed of irreligious men. 
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It should be obvious by now that our 
questing voyage has come full circle. Like 
Plato, we find that the role of man in 
society and the proper relationship of man 
to his fellows depends upon an understand- 
ing of the nature of man. Like Plato, we 
find that we must solve the psychological 
problem and the ethical problem before we 
can solve the political problem. After ‘all, 
the building blocks that we must use to con- 
struct the city of God are the hearts and 
minds of men, women, and children. 
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Having arrived full circle to a determina- 
tion that a city of God, constructed from 
the hearts and minds of our people, is so 
essential to the good society, what does this 
mean to St. Thomas’ Church Parish—and 
more particularly to the all-member canvass 
eoncerning which we are here met tonight. 

The good that impels man to act and live 
as a responsible individual in his society— 
and this parish is a critical unit of that 
society—is brought to its highest state of 
fruition (either secular or religious) when 
man as an individual exercises his privilege 
of making personal sacrifice for the common 
good, when he lives in part beyond his own 
selfish wants. 

In the secular sphere, that individual 
sacrifice manifests itself in fully discharging 
the obligations of citizenship in a democ- 
racy, in unselfish community activity, in 
public service at personal sacrifice, in main- 
taining high ethics in employment, business 
or profession, to name only a few examples. 

In religious life, if we think of this parish 
for example, it manifests itself in church 
worship as often as possible. in attendance 
of other church functions, in contributing 
talents and precious time to the business 
affairs of the church, in the many unselfish 
services to the church by the women of the 
parish, and finally in contributing to the 
necessary financial needs of the church, 
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without which this parish could not mean- 
ingfully exist to perform its proper role in 
the good society. 

We are privileged to participate in this 
latter financial sacrificé on November 20. 
Like the other individual sacrifices to St. 
Thomas Parish, this sacrifice will vary wth 
our financial circumstances, our responsi- 
bilities to our families, our views as to the 
‘ proper balance between religious and secular 
activity. But individual sacrifice it must 
involve, no matter the difference between in- 
dividual circumstances. To the extent that 
the contribution or pledge does represent real 
sacrifice, to that extent is it meaningful to 
the good society. And thus can we express 
thanks to our Creator for placing us in this 
imperfect but otherwise satisfying world. 





United States Has $6 Billion Legal Gold 
Margin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6,1961 ~- 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to include the follow- 
ing article by Mr. J. A. Livingston which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
Friday, January 6, 1961: 

‘UNITED States Has $6 BILLION LEGAL GOLD 
MARGIN 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

This is a safe bet about the new Congress. 
Soon after it gets organized, a financially 
minded Member will introduce a bill to “lib- 
erate” all U.S. gold for export. If it gets 
to the floor, the bill will produce emotional 
and technical debate. 

Most persons will ask: “What's that gc°: 
to do with the price of smearcase?” Even 
distinguished Senators and Representatives 
will bow out of the dicussion—and leave it 
to experts. 

At a New Year party, a highly placed cor- 
porate lawyer sounded off, to my astonish- 

_ment, in this way: “Suppose we do lose some 
more gold from Fort Knox? Who cares? We 
can spare it. Gold’s only good for jewelry 
and teeth.” 
NOT MERELY COMMODITY 


To him, gold is a commodity—to be bought 
and sold like any other commodity. Noth- 
ing more. He is so wrong. 

Yet he is right in saying we can afford 
to spare more. America’s $17.8 billion gold 
is 45 percent of the Western World’s total 
of $38 billion. We could easily get along 
with less—practically and legally. 

Congress has set a restriction on how 
much more gold we can lose. And such dis- 
tinguished monetary experts as Henry C. 
Alexander, chairman of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., and Per Jacobsson, Managing 
Director of the International Monetary Fund, 
have recommended that this restriction be 
done away with. They want the gold fully 
liberated for export, following an earlier 
suggestion by Roy L. Reierson, economist 
for the Bankers Trust Co., of New York. 

“ The Federal Reserve System is required 
to carry a reserve of $1 in gold for every 
$4 of money it issues—the $5, $10, and $20 
bills you carry in your pocketbook or wallet. 
Thus, the $28 billion in Federal Reserve notes 
in circulation tie up $7 billion of gold. 


RESERVE FOR DEPOSITS 


_ The Reserve System also must keep $1 in 
gold for every $4 deposited in Reserve banks. 
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Such deposits come to almost $18 billion. 
This ties up another $4.5 billion in gold. 

All told, $11.5 billion of our gold is “re- 
served.” Only $6.3 billion can be said to 
be free. And not all that is free in a psy- 
chological sense. As soon as the free gold 
got down to $3 or $4 billion, foreign central 
bankers would become nervous: Would the 
President order an embargo? Withdrawals 
might increase. 

That’s why Reierson, Alexander, and 
Jacobsson urge: Do it now. Eliminate the 
25-percent legal reserve. Then a further 
outflow won’t tip off a run. 

Isn't this rushing things? 


RESERVE NOT INFLEXIBLE 


The 25-percent gold reserve isn’t inflexible. 
Section 11, article 4 of the Federal Reserve 
Act empowers the Federal Reserve Board to 
“suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days, 
and from time to time to renew such sus- 
pension for periods not exceeding 15 days” 
the legal reserve. 

If the amount of free gold were ever to 
approach the 25-percent limit, suspension of 
reserve requirements would reiease gold. 
The United States could meet its interna- 
tional obligations and Congress could debate 
changing the law. 

A statutory requirement is like a red card 
in a tickler file. The President, Members of 
the Cabinet, appropriate congressional com- 
mittees would have to decide if our economy 
is out of whack with the world, and, if so, 
what could be done to correct it. 


LIKE A THERMOMETER 


How did we get into this pickle? Are we 
spending too much abroad, living too well 
at home? Are U.S. prices too high to com- 
pete in the world? Are U.S. businessmen 
and investors exporting capital because for- 
eign. opportunities for profit are more fa- 
vorable than here? 

Thus, gold can’t be treated as just another 
commodity—coal, iron, cotton, or Cadillacs. 
Its comings and goings measure the eco- 
nomic state of nations. 

To eliminate, once and for all, the statu- 
tory legal reserve from the congressional 
tickler file would be akin to removing a 
thermometer from a sickroom. You don’t 
have to be a slave to the thermometer. But 
you don’t want to ignore it either. 





A Gilt-Edged Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most pressing needs confronting the 
American people today is in the field of 
education. An excellent article on the 
subject appeared in the Directors Digest 
of December 1960. It was written by 
Mr. Harry A. Bullis, former chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc., and 
presently chairman of the boar :, World 
Brotherhood, Inc. Because I believe 
Members of Congress may find it of 
special interest, I include it below: 

A GiLtT-EpGED INVESTMENT 
(By Harry A. Bullis) 

Today education is our biggest American 
business. It has an annual budget of $20 
billion. It has more employees and larger 
facilities than any other industry. Yet we 
are on the brink of a new and even greater 
explosion in the numbers of Americans who 
will be needing higher education: by the 
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end of the next decade colleges and universi- 
ties will need to find room for more than 
2.6 million additional students. 

This means we must find more money for 
scholarships and student loans, for more 
teachers, for more and better educational 
plant facilities—at a time when all our insti- 
tutions of higher learning are confronted 
with spiraling costs of operation. No wonder 
more than half our private colleges and 
universities face a financial crisis. 

In private colleges and universities tuitions 
pay only about half the costs of education. 
If these institutions were to charge the full 
cost of their services they would drive many 
highly qualified students out of a college 
education. They must, therefore, seek pri- 
vate financial support from sources beyond 
student fees. 

Here industry must assume a special re- 
sponsibility, both for the unsefish purpose of 
advancing the national good and for the 
more selfish purpose of training its future 
supply of executives, scientist, and research- 
ers. Farsighted businessmen recognize this 
fact. The Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation estimates that total corporate contri- 
butions to education in 1959 came to $150 
million, or more than $400,000 a day. 

However, business still has much further 
to go in its support of higher education. 
Few of us in business are doing enough; 
some of us are doing far too little, if any- 
thing. It is my conviction that financial 
contributions to the universities of America 
by many individuals and by many corpora- 
tions really are gilt-edged investments in a 
better, more prosperous and safer future for 
all Americans. 





Sermon by Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. I am calling to the 
attention of Congress and the American 
people the second annual Labor Day 
celebration, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the Pittsburgh 
diocese, to commemorate Labor Day. 
This ceremony was initiated by the Most 
Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., bishop, 
of Pittsburgh, as a community expression 
of faith, confidence, and honor for peo- 
ple who work and labor in our Pitts- 
burgh community and Allegheny County. 

The ceremony has taken on real sig- 
nificance as a broad community gather- 
ing and convocation of the various labor 
organizations, union officials and mem- 
bers, as well as veterans organizations, 
public employees, firemen and police- 
men, public office holders, and other civic 
figures who work hard in joint coopera- 
tion to make our industrial area the fine, 
friendly, and progressive community into 
which it has developed. 

We are proud of the joining together 
of working citizens and public officials 
of all nationalities and faiths in the 
Pittsburgh area in this expression of the 
religious aspect of the commemoration 
of Labor Day. Bishop Wright of the 
Pittsburgh diocese, an outstanding civic 
leader, has provided the leadership to 
emphasize the religious celebration of 
Labor Day on a community basis. This 
is public service and imagination of the 
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highest order, and I pay full tribute to 

Bishop Wright for the great success of 

this commemoration on Labor Day, 

Monday, September 5, 1960, and the en- 

thusiasm of the hundreds of working 

people and civic officials who took part, 
with whom I was more than pleased to 
join. AsI believe the sermon is an out- 
standing commentary on the position and 
responsibility of labor in our community 
and country today, I am submitting this 
fine sermon for the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 

ORD: 

SERMON OF Most REV. JOHN J. WRIGHT, 
D.D., LaBor Day Mass, St. PAavuL’s CATHE- 
DRAL, SEPTEMBER 5, 1960 

; (Immediately before the sermon Bishop 

Wright presented to Mr. Thomas Kennedy 

the first annual diocesan Labor Day award, 

explaining the significance and symbolism 
of the trophy and the reasons for the choice 
of Mr. Kennedy by the award committee.) 

Last year we held our first solemn votive 
mass in religious commemoration of Labor 
Day. The response of the ranks of the 
workers was thrilling and confirmed our own 
conviction that no observance of Labor Day 
can be so appropriate and effective as that 
which brings us together before the altar 
of God in thanksgiving, dedication and peti- 
tion, all under the patronage of St. Joseph, 
the guardian of God’s Son on earth, the 
protector of the holy church and the patron 
of all who work. 

The church belongs to no single class and 
should be identified with none to the ex- 
clusion of others. A bishop is the servant 
of all, without exception, and should be 
identified with each, while remaining the 
friend of all. Yet there are special reasons 
why the church, without partisanship, 
should espouse the cause of the workers 
and why her bishops, without prejudice, 
should be at home in the ranks of the 
workers. 

First of all, workers share in a special way 
the vocation which the Savior of men made 
His own during the days of His life on earth. 
Christ was and is the King of Kings, the 
Prince of Peace and Lord of the world to 
come. But He was born of a worker’s wife 
and grew to human maturity within a fam- 
ily of workers and in the circumstances 
shared by workers. The gospel just read in 
the mass reminds us of that. 

The Eternal Son of God when He took 
flesh as a man became a worker so that He 
might be not merely our redeemer but also 
our model. A bishop of Christ’s church 
should himself work hard, he should be a 
diligent worker whatever his background or 
temperament, because Christ worked and 
shared the lot of workers. A bishsop of 
Christ’s church belongs with workers, first 
of all that he may bring Christ to them and 
them to Christ, but also in order that he 
may help achieve those moral and social 
objectives which should be the result on 
earth of the coming of Christ and of the 
work that Christ did in our midst. 

The church, without partisanship, should 
espouse the cause of all who work because 
she is the church of the working people as 
much as of any. If any one doubt that, let 
him take his stand outside our churches and 
see who are the multitudes who enter and 
come forth. Let him visit our schools to 
find there the children of working people. 
Let him visit our hospitals and discover in 
them the sick of the working people. Above 
all, let him investigate the sources of our 
support. Let him determine who for the 
most part built our seminaries, our parish 
organizations, all our institutions. In every 
case the answer is the same: our churches 
are places where working people are at home 
and one who speaks for us should speak for 
them; the church and her clergy belong with 
workers, 
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But that proposition is equally true when 
stated in reverse: workers belong with the 
church. Organized labor needs organized 
religion. 

Labor needs the church more in our day 
than ever before; the reason I say that is 
extremely simple. We have moved into a 
new phase of social history. More than you 
think, the organization of society in all its 
forms is shaped by you, the organized work- 
ers of the world. Once the well-being of 
society depended on the integrity of princes. 
At some times in the past the commonweai 
has depended on the integrity and the 
moral rectitude of aristocrats or cabinets 
and councils of noblemen. For a time the 
condition of society. depended in greater de- 
gree on the sense of responsibility and the 
moral spirit of those who were made power- 
ful by wealth, by birth, or by social position. 

But now, all over the world and nowhere 
more than in America, the well-being of 
society depends in tremendous degree on the 
moral dignity of labor—on the use which 
labor makes of its enormous power and on 
the policies of those who speak for organized 
labor. 

In these new and providential circum- 
stances, it is still true, as it was in the days 
of old when others wielded comparable 
power: The well-being of society depends on 
the integrity of those who have the principal 
part in its direction. Integrity is a moral 
virtue—-and the moral integrity of any group 
depends on its fidelity to religion. 

Sixteen centuries ago two Roman em- 
perors wrote to a Christian bishop these 
eternally true words: “The condition of our 
commonwealth depends on the religion with 
which God is worshiped; between one and 
the other there exists an intimate and abid- 
ing connection.” That was true in the days 
when emperors held the first place of prestige 
and power. It was true in the days when 
feudal barons held a like controlling place. 
It was true when national princes took over 
the reins of social control. It was true when 
the landed, titled, or economically powerful 
had first place in the direction of public 
policies. 

Now that organized labor is entering the 
life of the community with preponderant 
power and prestige, the old principle is still 
true: the condition of our commonwealth 
will be good or bad, fair or foul, according 
to the integrity with which you and your 
representatives wield their great power— 
and your moral integrity will depend on the 
degree to which you are religious men, faith- 
ful to the basic principles of religious 


‘morality. 


Mark this down for certain: emperors, 
barons, princes, plutocrats or workers may 
achieve power without being religious—but 
they can never retain it, nor will they de- 
serve to retain it, unless they act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason, unless they 
seek the will of God and promote that com- 
mon good of the multitude which religion 
seeks to establish. 

Organized labor needs organized religion 
just as organized religion owes organized 
labor its blessing and encouragement. Dur- 
ing the last century a cry rang around the 
globe. It called on the workers of the world 
to unite. The cry came in some part from 
sources indifferent, if not hostile to religion. 
I am not now concerned with the reasons 
for that indifference or the history of that 
hostility. Actually, they are of no present 
practical importance. The important thing 
is that the workers of the world cannot 
unite in any permanent and beneficial way 
unless they unite with one another and 
with God. Union without God is a union 
of sand. Union in God and with God and 
through God is a union of cement. 

The world is wiser now, please God, than 
it was in the chaos of the last century. 
Everyone in it is wiser; workers, rulers, 
priests and people. God’s voice has a better 
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chance to be heard and men’s hopes have a 
fairer chance to be fulfilled. Now the cry to 
the workers of the world to unite can be 
placed on a more lofty and infinitely more 
secure basis: Workers of the world, unite 
with God that under God you may the more 
strongly and successfully and safely unite 
with one another. 

I am no prophet and I pretend to no spe- 
ciai insights or information. But this I do 
know: Boiling now in the crucible of history 
are all the ingredients which will eventually 
harden into the social, political, and eco- 
nomic patterns of the next hundred years. If 
that pattern is to be harmonious, humane, 
and peaceful, certain of the elements must 
blend with one another—must be integrated 
with one another. If these elements are 
not blended—if they emerge from this pe- 
riod of boiling antagonistic to one another 
or divorced from one another—then I see 
indefinite tension, conflict and chaos ahead 
for America and for the world. 

You and I, workers and priests, represent 
two of the principal factors which must be 
coordinated: Organized labor and organized 
religion. There are other and important 
factors, but these two are particularly pow- 
erful in determing the drift of the future. 
That is why the entire church, from the 
popes down to our student priests, has given 
so large a place in its thought and action 
as well as its prayers to labor, its organiza- 
tion, its objectives and its rights. 

An American bishop necessarily speaks as 
a friend of labor. But he would do labor 
no service if he kept silent with regard to 
what religion offers organized labor in the 
way of inspiration and of guidance. It offers 
-the moral motivation which is needed in all 
human action, personal, or organized, and 
which is particularly needed when there is 
great power behind action. It offers the 
teachings of justice and charity without 
which there can be no social progress. It 
exposes to men the error, so common in our 
day, that the social question is merely an 
economic or a class problem, whereas in 
point of fact the social question is first of all 
& moral and a religious matter. In all great 
social struggles men are striving for what 
they consider to be their rights. Rights are 
moral matters and so wherever the solution 
may lie, whichever of the opposing claims 
may have the better foundation, it is always 
moral justice that all must seek—and s0 
the social question is never merely a matter 
of economic and material forces. It is a 
matter of morals and of spiritual values. 

I must make one other point. In the cur- 
rent statement of the social question the 
constant emphasis is on labor and manage- 
ment. The fact is that there is a third 
group, a group which includes all those who 
work and all those who manage, but which 
is nonetheless a separate group from either 
organized labor or entrenched manage- 
ment. That third group is the public, the 
people. In the final solution of the great 
struggle between labor and management, 
the people, the public community as a whole, 
must have a prior claim. To assume that 
the only rights involved in an industrial 
dispute are those of capital and labor is a 
serious mistake—and as between labor and 
management, that party will gain most in 
the long run which shows the greatest re- 
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gard for the rights of the public community 
and for the interests of the people. 

Organized labor has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to sell its cause to the American peo- 
ple and therefore to the whole world once, for 
all, and forever. It will relive this oppor- 
tunity by stating its rights and objectives 
clearly and unequivocally, by standing by its 
guns in the defense of those rights and the 
pursuit of those objectives, and, above all, 
by giving the public good a top place in its 
thinking and its decisions. 


This is not only good morality it is also 
good sense. After all, more of the general 
public are workers, themselves laborers, than 
anything else. And so the interests of the 
people and the interests of labor are usually 
closely identified. But, as one who seeks to 
espouse the cause of labor, I trust that no 
mistake of strategy or ill-advised use of pow- 
er will ever leave organized labor in the posi- 
tion of impairing the public good or block- 
ing the rights of the people. The stakes are 
too great and the future of the labor move- 
ment is too deeply involved. 

I suppose that the highwater mark of cap- 
ital’s power in the United States was reached 
when it was possible for a billionaire to say— 
as one of them did say a generation ago: 
“The public be damned.” But that phrase, 
or at least the immoral mood and irrespon- 
sible might of which it was the expression, 
marked the beginning of the end for the 
prestige and the power of such men. 

There is a lesson here for all of us: no 
group, neither capital nor labor nor religious 
nor professional nor any other group can 
take this attitude and retain power and pres- 


. tige among the American people. 


If I have a priest’s word of advice, therefore 
to offer in this fateful year, it is this: Thank 
God for the power that organized labor has 
acquired. Use that power to preserve and to 
push forward every legitimate right. But 
demonstrate, unmistakably, that organized 
labor is always the-first to give the public a 
break—that the cause of labor is truly the 
cause of the people. You and I know that 
to be true.. Let us never give an enemy the 
chance to represent it as false. 

We ask God’s blessing on all workers in 
our diocese and among their neighbors. We 
beg God’s guidance for all their leaders, His 
peace for all their families and dependents, 
His grace for us all. 
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Stronger Regulation of Labor Unions— 
Speech by Miss Imogene Elrod 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, we 
hear and read so much today about ju- 
venile delinquency and teenage misbe- 
fiavior that we frequently overlook and 
fail to acknowledge the fact that the vast 
majority of our youthful constituents are 
maturing into fine, responsible, and use- 
ful citizens who will be well prepared to 
carry forward the American tradition of 
human dignity, personal liberty, and 
democratic freedom. Among that group 
I am happy to recognize one from my 
own State, Miss Imogene Elrod of Siloam 
Springs, Ark., a high school senior, who 
wonderfully exemplifies the type of the 
contemporary American youth to whom 
I am referring. 

Miss Elrod, in the course of her high 
school assignments, has written “A 
Speech to Convince,” presenting a case 
for “Stronger Regulation of Labor Un- 
ions.” In this document she demon- 
strates a depth of thought and a grasp 
of a thorny problem far beyond that to 
be expected from one of her age. It isa 
pleasure to present this speech for in- 
clusion in the REecorp. Miss Elrod is the 
1960 winner of the Voice of Democracy 
contest in my State and, as such, will 
represent Arkansas in the national con- 
test here in Washington, D.C. next 
month. 

I wish for her all possible success in 
this endeavor, and I should like for my 
colleagues in this body and others who 
receive the CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorp to 
have the privilege of reading her excel- 
lent speech. Therefore, Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that her speech 


may be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRONGER REGULATION OF LABOR UNIONS 


(By Imogene Elrod, a high school senior of 
Siloam Springs, Ark.) 

When many of us start working for a liv- 
ing we will be faced with the question of 
whether or not to join a labor union. If we 
decide to join one, what kind will it be? 
Will it be one in which all members have a 
right to express their own feelings or will 
it be one controlled by a small number of 
racketeers? 

I believe all of us acknowledge the fact 
that unions have been beneficial because 
they have improved working conditions, have 
reduced the number of hours that a person 
could work each day, and have secured fair 
wages for the laborers. But in the past cou- 
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ple of years the general public has become 
aware of fallacies in our labor unions. Ac- 
cording to U.S..News & World Report, the 
April 27, 1959, issue, “More and more 
thoughtful people—including top labor me- 
diators, educators; and ‘liberal individuals’ 
whose sympathies are generally with labor 
leaders—have become concerned with abuses 
of organized labor’s power. For example, 
Clark Kerr, president of the University of 
California, in a pamphlet entitled ‘Unions 
and Union Leaders of Their Own Choosing,’ 
expresses fears that unions may be taking 
too much freedom from the worker. In the 
April issue of the Progressive, Kermet Eby, 
professor of social sciences at the University 
of Chicago, who in 1948 was director of edu- 
cation and research for the CIO, concludes: 
‘Unions are failing at the point of the strong- 
est claim for their existence: respect for hu- 
man dignity.’ ” 

Many times they have shown their disre- 
gard for the welfare of society as a whole. 
During the past year businessmen and other 
citizens of Fayetteville have subscribed to 
approximately $1 million in stock in order 
to obtain funds for the remodeling and mod- 
ernizing of the Mountain Inn Hotel. After 
the funds were raised to remodel the hotel, 
contracts were let for the construction to 
Brenner & Boyd, general contractors, who in 
turn, sublet some of the work such as con- 
crete work, brick work, electrical and plumb- 
ing, etc. Some of the employees on these 
various contracts were members of the union 
and some of them were not. Within the 
past 2 weeks a member of the Iron Workers 
Union in Tulsa, Okla., picketed the job 
and those who were union members would 
not cross the picket line and, therefore, con- 
struction was completely stopped for a few 
days until a court order was obtained re- 
straining the man from picketing. In this 
instance, this man was not an employee of 
any of the contractors and was merely hired 
by the union to try to force all the people 
working on the job under the general con- 
tract and various subcontracts to become 
members of the union. This was done with 
complete disregard of the sacrifice that many 
people in the community had made in order 
to try to obtain a modern hotel for the gen- 
eral improvement of the community at large. 

Also union members, in trying to force 
an issue, often become destructive of prop- 
erty and wasteful of essential products. On 
several occasions divisions of unions have 
been on strike and have used violence in 
prohibiting others who wanted to work from 
delivering food to the consumers in Chicago, 
Detroit, and other cities. On several occa- 
sions they have turned over milk trucks and 
deprived children of dairy products. 

So often the strikes are of no material 
benefit to the workers who carried on the 
strike and they are actually a detriment to 
our country’s economy. The recent steel 
strike demonstrated the losses that workers 
sustain while they are striking. About 
500,000 union members left their jobs on 
July 15, 1959, and didn’t begin work again 
until the first of November. In their con- 
tract which was not signed until January of 
this year, work rules which were the basic 
issue in the dispute, remained unsettled. 
The strike cost was estimated at $6 billion. 
Part of this was the loss of wages to the 
workers during the 4 months they were 
on strike, and if they had received an in- 
crease in wages, as a result of the strike, 


it would take years to make up for this loss 
to the workers. A strike of this nature set 
up a chain reaction. It hindered the pro- 
duction of everything manufactured’ of 
steel—automobiles, home appliances, and 
right here in our own community, produc- 
tion at the Webb Wheel plant. 

Through investigations made by the Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Fields (commonly 
called the Senate Rackets Committee) 
headed by Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, several top union officers have been 
found to be unscrupulous and dishonest in 
handling of contracts and union funds. 
Dave Beck, who was a top Official in the 
Teamsters Union, was convicted for embez- 
zlement of union funds of approximately 
$100,000. 

Too much power has been acquired by un- 
ion leaders. James Hoffa, president of the 
Teamsters Union, has more actual power 
today than any other man in the. United 
States except perhaps the President of the 
United States. 

Senator McCLELLAN says, “If he gets the 
power which he is seeking; if he achieves an 
amalgamation or establishes what he calls 
a conference—I care not what he names it— 
if he gets control of all the unions in the 
transportation industry in this country, he 
can have the Government at his mercy. The 
Government will have to do his bidding; 
otherwise commerce will be stifled and in- 
dustrial plants will be shut down. Someone 
has said he could starve a city in a few 
days. Is he making progress? Cer- 
tainly * =e 

Senator McCLetian has received thousands 
of letters from men and women in every 
trade and occupation—letters that were 
written in fear of violence and loss of jobs; 
letters written in anger. In answer to Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN’s question, “Why, if there is 
so much discontent in the unions, don’t we 
hear more from the rank and file?” A rail- 
road worker wrote, “You state, Senator, that 
members can do a lot to clean up unions by 
standing up for their rights. We did just 
that and there are 50 men in this little 
mountain city walking the streets looking for 
jobs.” 

Another person wrote, “Is this the United 
States of America or where are we—when a 
man has to see his family in want because 
he didn’t approve of what the union Officials 
were doing and had nerve enough to say so.” 

These are not cranks addressing the Sen- 
ate committee. None of them is opposed to 
unions as such, Many have devoted their 
lives to the labor movement. 

What do the writers of these letters want? 
According to the September 1958 issue of 
Reader’s Digest, they want unions but they 
want union membership to be voluntary in- 
stead of compulsory. They want unions to 
be financially responsible under the law like 
banks and insurance companies. 

They want the right to present grievances, 
without danger of reprisals. They want self- 
government in the unions, freedom of speech 
and the right for all union members to elect 
their officers by secret ballot. They want ac- 
tion. They want legislation. They want pro- 
tection. They want democracy. 

The. unions, themselves, are unwilling or 
unable to clean up their own house and the 
force of public opinion, alone, is insufficient. 
The problem is national in scope, therefore, 
the Federal Government is the most desir- 
able agency for bringing about substantialiy 
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increased regulation of labor unions. Fed- 
eral legislation will be comprehensive and 
fair and Congress is most representative of 
the national desires. 

Federal enforcement is most likely to be 
effective for there is greater fear of violating 
Federal laws than State laws. Costs of ad- 
ministration would be kept down for there 
would be one central agency. 

Legislation which has already been passed 
should be enforced strongly. and additional 
legislation should be passed so that the fol- 
lowing regulations would be put into effect: 

1. Enforce equal rights and privileges, in- 
cluding the right of all members to vote in 
union elections. 

2. Guarantee freedom of speech for the 
membership in union meetings. 

3. Allow members to form an opposition 
group in the union without being punished. 

4. Obtain members’ approval, by secret 
ballot, before raising dues and other fees. 

5. Provide that members can sue the union 
or its officers to secure their rights. 

6. Protect members against such punish- 
ments as union expulsion or heavy fines, un- 
less approved by an outside appeals board. 

7. Give any members running for office in 
the union access to membership rolls. 

The benefits of substantially increased 
Federal regulations of labor unions out- 
weigh possible evils for union members would 
gain greater control of their unions and 
union leaders would be made more respon- 
sible. A more effective balance of power 
would be restored to labor-management 
relations. Economic and political threat to 
the public welfare would be decreased for 
the possibility of nationwide strikes would 
be decreased. Above all, sufficient union 
power would still be preserved for unions 
would have a strong, active membership; 
there would be no interference with legiti- 
mate union activities and responsible self- 
regulation by unions would be encouraged. 

If these things are done, when we join a 
labor union we will have equal rights and 
privileges with everyone else in the unions, 
including the leaders. 





The Late John Rankin 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, so many 
good and true things have been said 
about the late John Rankin, of Mississip- 
pi, that it is difficult to add to these 
tributes. However, I must say a word, 
because John Rankin increased my 
knowledge and added to the joy that is 
mine as a Member of Congress. 

I am especially indebted to him for the 
help he gave me in the matter of ridding 
our Great Lakes of the lampreys. His 
knowledge of communism and of the 
Communist infiltrations into this coun- 
try were of inestimable help to me, and 
I shall never cease to be grateful for his 
generosity in all these matters. 

Those who never heard him quote from 
everything, from the Bible and Shake- 
speare to some of the great speeches of 
the Congress have missed something rich 
and rare. 

So today, Mr. Speaker, I want to join 
my colleagues in these few words of ap- 
preciation of a man who served here with 
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all of his heart and mind. To his widow 
and his daughter do extend my sym- 
pathy as they mourn his going, even 
— they rejoice that he has gone 
ree. 





Free World Steel Production Increases 
Far More Rapidly Than Communist 
Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
year I was one of those who took part 
in debate on the floor of the Senate on 
the relative economic-growth perform- 
ance of America and the rest of the free 
world as compared to the rushing surge 
of communism. 

Yesterday’s New York-Times discloses 
some extremely encouraging figures on 
this subject: The figures show that 
everywhere in the world steel capacity 
and steel production increased greatly. 
And may I say that this fact is good news 
for all of those who favor the material 
progress of mankind. Over the last 4 
years world capacity to produce steel was 
raised a fabulous 44 percent. 

Most encouraging, however, is the fact 
that the increase in the past year in the 
free world is not only far greater in 
terms of tonnage, than in the Com- 
munist countries—that is, 30 million 
tons as compared to 11 million tons— 
but is actually greater in terms of per- 
cent increase although the free world 
started out with a far larger production. 

Mr. President there is nothing in these 
figures to make us smug and complacent. 
The fact is that the Communist coun- 
tries plan a far greater percentage ex- 
pansion than do we in the next 5 years. 
It is also true of course that relatively 
much more Communist production is de- 
voted to war production and industrial 
development than in the free world. 

But the fact remains that freedom is 
doing a magnificent job in the economic 
struggle for supremacy. We have reason 
to be reassured that our free economic 
system can meet and beat the Soviet 
challenge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the New York Times article 
to which I have referred printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1961] 
Output or STEEL IN WorRLD SoaRs—1960 Pro- 
DUCTION Put AT PEAK 375,540,000 Towns, 

Up 12 Percent From 1959 Hicu 

(By Thomas E, Mullaney) 

The world’s hunger for steel pushed global 
production of the basic metal to new heights 
last year. 

While production was soaring under boom- 
ing economic conditions in most parts of the 
world, another great wave of expansion was 
underway from Canada to Chile and from 
Mexico to China. 
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This new surge in steel building is a broad 
one. ‘It is going on in. highly developed 
countries and in underdeveloped lands, on 
all continents and on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Impressive though the production gains 
of last year are, they are overshadowed by 
the size of the recent and planned new ex- 
pansion programs. 

Over the last 4 years, world capacity to 
produce steel was raised by a fabulous 44 
percent, to make it the industry’s greatest 
growth era. By 1965, capacity is expected 
to grow by another 30 percent. 

Practically every 1 of the 53 producing 
countries raised its output of steel in 1960. 
The world total reached 375,540,000 net tons, 
or 12 percent more than in 1959, the previous 
record year, and a gain of 20 percent in 4 
years. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the nations of the 
free world scored a larger increase in ottput 
last year than the nations of the Communist 
bloc—12.7 percent against 10.5 percent. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE MILLION 
AND FORTY THOUSAND TONS POURED 

The free world poured 263,040,000 tons of 
the versatile metal last year, against 233,- 
251,000 tons the year before, while the Com- 
munist world raised output to 112,500,000 
tons from 101,740,000 in 1959. 

The gain by the Western world was 
achieved in the face of the drastic second- 
half slump in output of U.S. mills. The 
downturn held this country’s production to 
99,300,000 tons, for a gain of about 6 million 
tons in the year. 

The best gain in the free world was regis- 
tered by the six nations of the European 
Coal and Steel Community in lifting their 
combined production almost 11 million tons 
to 80,100,000. 

In the Communist world, Red China out- 
shone the Soviet Union both with the size 
of its steel production increase and the per- 
centage gain. 

China pushed production of steel to an 
estimated 20 million tons last year, up about 
5,300,000 tons in the year, or about 37 per- 
cent. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union was able to 
increase production by about 4,200,000 tons 
to 70 million tons, for a gain of about 6.4 
percent. 

Canada was the only major steel-produc- 
ing country that saw output slip last year. 
It went from 5,915,000 tons in 1959 to 5,750,- 
000 tons for 1960. 


PRODUCTION LISTED 


The following table lists production by 
the major countries and political or eco- 
nomic blocs: 

Steel production 








[In net tons] 
1959 

United States_.............. 93, 446, 000 

European Coal and Steel 
Seas. 69, 456, 000 
United Kingdom 22, 624, 000 
TOMO... once captains 18, 277, 000 
Other Western Europe 10, 796, 000 
a dala ntact hctmteesael 5, 915,000 
Latin America.............. 4, 182, 000 
P| RT ee are ae 3, 700, 000 
ae ar ee 2, 495, 000 
Union of South Africa 1, 905, 000 
Rest of free world 455, 000 
Total, free world 233, 251, 000 
Soviet Union 65, 890, 000. 
Eastern Europe 20, 657, 000 
) i | Ra Aen eS 14, 698, 000 
Other countries in Red bloc. 500, 000 

Total, Communist 
world 101, 740, 000 
Total, world 334, 991, 000 
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In most countries the principal motivating 
force behind the drive to raise steel produc- 
tion is the desire to satisfy the demand of 
expanding populations for more consumer 
goods made of steel—automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, small appliances, and other household 
items. 

Other reasons, of course, include the desire 
to become self-sufficient in this key industrial 
raw material, to expand general industrial 
activity, to reduce the drain on foreign ex- 
change heretofore used to import this pivotal 
metal, and to obtain more materials for de- 
fense and the weapons of war. 

EXPANSION PLANS 

The plans of leading nations and groups 
of nations for adding steelmaking capacity 
are shown below: 


Steel capacity 
_[in net tons] 


1960 1965 


United States. ............:- | 148, 570,000 | 160, 000, 000 
European Coal and Steel 
Community. 81, 245,000 | 96, 580, 000 








United Kingdom.. ‘eb 38, 100, 000 
CUR oS iniaweavecsensc- | , 690, 27, 500, 000 
Other Western Europe......| 12, 900,000 | 20, 190, 000 
fb SP ee eee | 6, 700,000 | 9, 900, 000 
Latin America__........-... |  §, 210,000 | 12, 040, 000 
Australia and Pacific areas..,| 4, 195, 000 5, 880, 000 
Se EES SE 3,520,000 | 11,000, 000 
South Ame, | Far East_--...-.- | 230, 000 825, 000 
BRIGG MONG. oicinndaconcnss | 275, 000 990, 000 
pet Se i 2 530, 000 | 4, 620, , 000 

Total, free world 313, 115, 000 | 387, 625, "000 
Soviet Union...........----- | “71, 410, 000 | 100, 000, 000 
Bae Ceti ons cazincansst 20, 240,000 | 38, 500, 000 


Other countries in Red bloc_. 23, 595, 000 | 31, 185, 000 





Total, Communist 
WES SS inccete4, 16, 245, 000 ms, 685, 85, 000 


1, i .! ee ~ 428, 360, 000 “BST, 310, 000 








The steel expansion plans of the world are 
being pressed forward at a faster rate than 
was envisioned in 1956. At that time, it was 
expected that by 1960 the world’s capacity 
would have risen to 384,140,000 tons, up 
€7 million tons. It is now known that ca- 
pacity actually rose by 131,220,000 tons—44 
percent, compared with the expected 29 per- 
cent. 

The big new rise expected for the world’s 
steel capacity to 557,310,000 tons by 1965 may 
likewise be exceeded. However, the pace may 
slow in the next year or two because there 
have been reports, particularly from Europe, 
that some of the bloom is off the boom and 
that some steel projects may be deferred a 
bit. 

However, these factors are not expected to 
affect the basic trend, which is sharply up- 
ward. Sixteen nations became steel pro- 
ducers for the first time in the period since 
World War II. At least five more are ex- 
pected to have their own steel mills by 1965. 
They are Portugal, Iran, Iraq, New Zealand, 
and Ecuador. 

If these expansion programs proceed as 
planned, it will mean that the Communist 
world will increase its share of steel output 
moderately and the jockeying for steel mar- 
kets of the world will be intensified. 

At present, the free world has 73 percent 
of existing steel-making capacity and the 
Communist blog has 27 percent. By 1965, 
it is believed that the free world’s share will 
be reduced to 69.5 percent and that of the 
Communist bloc will be increased to 30.5 
percent. 


Recent Canadian Experience With Farm 
Price Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. My. Speaker, price- 
support programs have played a very 
prominent part in the recent history of 
American agriculture. Our neighbor to 
the north, Canada, has also employed 
price supports in a number of agricul- 
tural instances, and I submit to the REc- 
orD material which comprehensively re- 
views Canada’s experience in this regard. 

RECENT CANADIAN EXPERIENCE WITH FARM 

Price SUPPORTS 


(Address by Mr. S. J. Chagnon, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Canada Department of 
view Conference, Ames, Iowa, December 1, 
1960) 

In dealing with farm price supports in 
my country, I shall be dealing mainly with 
operations under the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Act and to some extent the act which 
it superseded in 1958, the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act of 1944. I shall thus be 
leaving aside Government activities in re- 
search, experimentation, provision of produc- 
tion aids and bonuses, encouragement of 
marketing iustitutions and agencies, pro- 
vision of grade standards, and a myriad of 
Federal and provincial policies of long stand- 
ing in our country but not directly related to 
prices of specific farm products. 

As you will note, price support as such 
is a post-World War II program, which was 
provided largely in justice to the farmers, 
who had been subject to price ceilings dur- 
ing the conflict. The transition period from 
war to peace might be an uncertain and 
trying time for primary producers, and the 
Government was prepared to assist along the 
way. Under this act a net cost to the 
Treasury of $100 million was incurred in 12 
years until 1958, mostly in loss on resale of 
purchased products for which programs were 
devised. These were hogs, cattle, butter, ap- 
ples, potatoes, shell eggs, and five other com- 
modities. Net farm income in the period 
averaged well over $1 billion per year. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Act, passed 
in 1958, provides a formula approach to 
price support and assured an automatic 
support for nine names commodities. The 
predecessor act, on the other hand, had 
left the details of the program, both as to 
commodities and support levels, to the Gov- 
ernment, advised by the Board set up to 
administer the act. 

The present Agricultural Stabilization 
Board must prescribe the support price for 
any of the named commodities at no less 
than 80 percent of the “average price at rep- 
resentative markets as determined by the 
Board for the 10 years immediately preceding 
the year in which the base price is estab- 
lished.” ? The named commodities are cattle, 
hogs, and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; 
and wheat, oats and barley produced outside 
the three prairie provinces. The Canadian 
Wheat Board is the Government's instrument 
for marketing these three grains from the 


1Fishermen got similar legislation. 
*Sec. 8 of the Agricultural Stabilization 
Act. 
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prairies, though in the ordinary course of 
events no subsidy is involved. 

When the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
designates (with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment) any other natural or processed 
product of agriculture for stabilization, it 
must prescribe the support price in percent- 
age terms of the 10-year average or base price 
determined in the same way as for a named 
commodity. However, the percentage may be 
above or below 80 percent, as the Board may 
recommend and the Government may ap- 
prove. A dozen or more commodities have 
been so designated for one or more of the 
years since 1958. Both for a named com- 
modity and for any other agricultural prod- 
uct for which price stabilization may be pro- 
vided, the Board’s action shall be taken in 
relation to such grade, quality, variety, class, 
type or form thereof, and with reference to 
such place or places, as the Board considers 
appropriate.” * 

The cost of all-programs under the act for 
the year ended March 31, 1959, was $15,124,-~- 
100, divided amongst four named and nine 
designated commodities. Dry skim milk, 
eggs, and wool accounted for nearly 80 per- 
cent of the total. 

In the following year, ended March 31, 
1960, stabilization of 15 commodities cost 
$60,218,758. Again several named commodi- 
ties (cattle, wheat, oats and barley) required 
no payments. Big items were hogs, milk for 
processing, dry skim milk, shell eggs, cream- 
ery butter, sugar beets, soya beans, and wool, 
each requiring payments of more than $1 
million and together accounting for more 
than 95 percent of the cost. 

The Board has power with Government 
approval to purchase in the market, make 
deficiency payments to close the gap between 
realized price in the market and‘the pre- 
scribed price, or announced payments per 
unit of output, or on any other basis” for the 
purpose of stabilizing the price of an agri- 
cultural commodity at the prescribed price.” 
The above summaries of annual costs of 
programs are made up of trading losses and 
payments. 

Reconsideration of the programs concern- 
ing such widely produced items as hogs and 
shell eggs was made. in the last year or two. 
Purchase programs had been applicable to 
both, and by the end of 1959, 250 million 
pounds of pork had been purchased. There 
were various programs of disposal within and 
without Canada, all costing $27,861,833 until 
March 31,1960. At the same time or date, 125 
million pounds of pork were still on hand. 
The accumulation had been made at pur- 


‘chase levels equivalent to $25 per hundred- 


weight, warm dressed weight from grade A 
carcasses at Toronto,‘ until September 30, 
1959, and on the basis of $23.65 per hun- 
dredweight from October 1. These were evi- 
dently incentive prices, though at the $23.65 
level precisely the mandatory 80 percent of 
the 10-year average. 

Reconsideration led to a change from offer 
to purchase to a basis of limited deficiency 
payments. In place of the Toronto price of 
purchase, with differentials for other mar- 
kets, a national average price was calculated 
and adopted. It was determined by the Board 
that a national price of $22.65 per hundred- 
weight for grade A carcasses was equivalent 
to the $23.65 support price at Toronto. Even 
more important in the changed method of 
support was the limiting of payments to 
producers who would register, and to an an- 
nual rate of deliveries by each producer of up 





® Sec. 7(2) of the Agricultural Stabilization 
Act, 


‘With appropriate differentials for other 
markets. 
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to 100 grade A and grade B hogs. Under de- 
ficiency payments, each producer in any part 
of Canada receives the same payment if any 
per unit, the payment being in relation to 
the realized national average price for the 
calculation of which prices in each Province 
or area of Canada are used. Thus geograph- 
ical differentials are undisturbed by the pro- 
gram, and each producer has the incentive 
to sell to his very best advantage. 

The limitation of output per producer that 
would be eligible for payment allows a free 
market price to determine the encourage- 
ment to production beyond the protected 
minimum. As long as the protected mini- 
mum is well within demand limit then nor- 
mal economic forces will determine the total 
supplies available. 

The stabilization program for eggs was also 
reconsidered in 1959, and similarly changed 
from one of purchase in the market to one 
of limited deficiency payments. The change 
was effective in October 1959 for eggs. The 
prescribed pfice had been 44 cents per dozen 
grade A large and extra large eggs, graded 
and packed, Montreal, with appropriate dif- 
ferentials for other markets. As in the case 
of hogs, a national weighted average price 
to producers was calculated equivalent to the 
former Montreal price, the result being 33 
cents per dozen. Results in the market have 
been calculated to have averaged 30.6 cents, 
so that a payment of 2.4 cents per dozen will 
be made. 

Limitation of eligible production per farm 
was announced, for reasons similar to those 
applying to hogs. The maximum is 4,000 
dozen grade A large or extra large per reg- 
istered farm per year, the production of a 
fiock of about 500 layers. The maximum 
payment per producer for this past year is 
$96. 

For eggs there has been an interim pay- 
ment. This was based on results in the 
second quarter, January-March 1960. It had 
been anticipated that seasonal supply might 
take the market price down appreciably be- 
low the prescribed 33-cent annual support 
price in the first quarter from October to 
the end of 1959. In this event it was inti- 
mated that an interim payment might be 
made. Serious price decline—to less than 
20 cents per dozen—came, however, only in 
the following or second quarter, and a pay- 
ment on up to 1,000 dozen, or one-fourth of 
the annual eligible sales per farm, was ar- 
ranged. The average price to producers in 
the period was well below the prescribed 
price, and a payment of 8 cents per dozen 
was made. This was to be on account of any 
annual payment, though no restitution of 
any overpayment was to be required. As it 
has turned out, the payment is equivalent to 
2 cents per dozen on the full year’s quota of 
_ Sales, so that a producer with eligible output 
of at least 1,000 dozen in the quarter and 
4,000 dozen in the year would have received 
$80 after March and a further $16 after 
October. 

There is still some producer opinion that 
the egg program should be on a quarterly 
basis, but, if any move were to be made 
toward such a change, it would most likely 
be based on the results of the previous 12 
months at the end of each quarter. Apart 
from any increase in percentage of support 
in relation to the 10-year average price or 
of an increase in output per farm eligible 
for support—both of which have been 
mooted by producer spokesmen at times— 
this 12 months quarterly basis is the main 
possible variation from present arrange- 
ments for shell eggs. 

Dairy products: Seventeen percent of 
Canadian gross farm income derives from 
dairy products, which are produced in every 
Province and mostly sold within Canada. 
In 1948 the Government decided to support 
creamery butter as the basic national sup- 
port of the dairy industry. The level of 
support, maintained by an offer to purchase, 
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was 58 cents per pound for most of the time 
until 1958. The was mostly one of 
seasonal stabilization during the period, 
and generally the summer’s purchases were 
worked off at little or no loss in the winter. 
Occasional exports during the period aggre- 
gated more than 20 million pounds, and 
occasional imports at other times during 
the period aggregated more than 40 million 
pounds, part arriving as recently as 1957. 
Consumption grew with population, and has 
been at a per capita level much above that 
of the United States. 

At May 1, 1958, the support level was 
increased 64 cents a pound, 107 percent 
of the base price of 60 cents. The market 
had gone up to 63 cents at this time. With 
the increase in price, and even with some 
export sales, stocks have accumulated. 

Besides butter, cheddar chees is stabi- 
lized at levels which have required only small 
purchases in recent years. Dry skim milk 
has been subject to purchase programs until 
the current year. Whole milk for process- 
ing, emanating from producers who do not 
sell to fluid markets, is stabilized by the 
payment of 25 cents per hundredweight. 
The quantity was 3.9 billion pounds in the 
year ended March 31, 1960, that being about 
21 percent of total milk production. Thus 
butter and cheese are to a large extent sta- 
bilized by two programs, and other concen- 
trated milk gets some help. 

Of the several products I have not yet 
mentioned, offer to purchase covers lambs 
and turkeys. Deficiency payments apply to 
wool, sugar beets, soybeans, sunflower seed, 
and honey. 

It is further provided that “in prescribing 
@ percentage of the base price of an agri- 
cultural commodity * * * the Governor in 
council shall be guided by the estimated 
average cost of production of the commod- 
ity * * "5 
It will be seen that the rigidities of the 
legislation are not too stringent. Only the 
prescribed prices of oats, barley, cattle, lamb, 
and hogs have been held to the 80 percent 
level. Milk, butter, cheese, wool, honey, and 
sugar beets have been supported at 100 per- 
cent or higher. Eggs, soybeans, and sunflower 
seeds have been stabilized at percentages 
between 80 and 100. Turkey stabilization is 
at less than 80 percent. 

Recent farm legislation in Canada, part of 
the total program of which stabilization of 
prices is a part, includes new lorg-term credit 
and crop insurance measures. The question 
of conservation of renewable resources is 
receiving detailed study and attention. The 
U.S. rural development programs have been 
studied carefully in the last year or so, and, 
in relation to Canadian needs, action along 
this line will be taken in the near future. 

A very recent action has been the transfer 
of responsibility for the Canadian Wheat 
Board from the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce to the Minister of Agriculture. Just 
what policy changes this may presage is not 
indicated yet. 

Agricultural problems in the price field in 
Canada are being met by policies to main- 
tain an expanding demand in domestic and 
export markets. Self-help by farmers and 
marketers of farm products is encouraged 
for attainment of the greatest production 
and marketing efficiency. Hurdles over dif- 
ficulties of temporary marketing problems 
are provided and a general program of agri- 
cultural betterment goes on. 

Wheat: Wheat is the most important com- 
mercial agricultural product in Canada, pro- 
viding between a fifth and a quarter of cash 
income. As I have mentioned, its marketing 
is performed by and through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, and I also stated that there is 
no subsidy in the ordinary course of events, 
the producers getting the proceeds, on a 


® Sec. 2(2) of the act. 
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pooled basis, of sales in export and domestic 
markets. Export sales are two-thirds of total 
sales. 

There is no production or acreage control, 
but nevertheless a marketing quota system, 
for equitable allocation of elevator space. 
Western wheat acreage has, under this pro- 
gram, been voluntarily reduced from 27 mil- 
lion a decade ago to 23 million in 1959 and 
1960. 

In offset of forced slow deliveries by pro- 
ducers due to limited facilities and the con- 
sequent marketing quotas, a 1957 statute, 
the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, 
provides for interest-free refundable cash ad- 
vances on farm-stored grain under certain 
conditions and limits. About $35 million 
annually has been advanced under this act. 
The Government has paid since 1956 certain 
storage charges on stocks held by the Wheat 
Board. Payments into the wheat pool under 
these provisions have amounted to approxi- 
mately $150 million. 

For some time now prairie grain farmers 
have been agitating for deficiency payments 
on the wheat and grain crops marketed in 
western Canada since the crop year of 1955. 
In 1958 the Government provided, for 1 year 
only, an acreage payment to farmers in west- 
ern Canada based on $1 per cultivated acre 
up to 200 acres. The cost to the Government 
for this payment has been approximately $41 
million compared to about $300 million re- 
quested as deficiency payments. A similar 
l-year arrangement of a similar size, kind, 
and cost was made earlier this year. 


CONCLUSION 


The objectives of Government price sup- 
port operations in Canada are stated in the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act to be “stabiliz- 
ing the prices of agricultural commodities in 
order to assist the industry of agriculture to 
realize fair returns for its labor and invest- 
ment, and to maintain a fair relationship be- 
tween prices received by farmers and the 
costs of the goods and services that they buy, 
thus to provide farmers with a fair share of 
the national income.” ¢ ‘ 


* Preamble of the act. 





Foreign Aid Versus Capital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. Preesident, for- 
eign aid as practiced by the United States 
has been and will continue to be ‘self- 
defeating because it ignores the funda- 
mental fact that economic advancement 
of undeveloped countries can be achieved 
only through the generation of capital. 
Loans and grants cannot be made to sub- 
stitute for investment and productivity 
and costly programs of social welfare 
cannot be achieved ahead of basic eco- 
nomic development. These facts are 
pointed out and emphasized in the able 
article by Norman A, Bailey, an econo- 
mist and lecturer on government at Col- 
umbia University, entitled ““Nonesense 
and Foreign Aid,” reprinted from the 
Columbia University Forum in the Jan- 
uary 9, 1961, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. Mr. Bailey demonstrates an ex- 
traordinary insight into the fallacies of 
the “pipe dream” philosophy of foreign 
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aid which has dominated American 
policy in this realm and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the text of 
his article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NONSENSE AND FOREIGN AID 
(By Norman A. Bailey) 


An immense amount of utter nonsense has 
been written over the last few years about 
the economic development of underdevelop- 
ed areas, compounded of equal parts statism, 
wishful thinking, hopeful prognostications 
and gloom, . 

The only way to develop the economy of 
any country is through the formation of 
capital. There is no other way. 

It does not matter if the country is nomi- 
nally communistic, socialistic, statist or en- 
trepreneurial, the process is the same. Only 
the means differ. This point cannot be 
emphasized often enough or strongly enough. 

It is a point most unwelcome to the eco- 
nomic managers, wizards and soothsayers 
that proliferate in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves, 

A variety of nostrums are advocated and 
put into practice, and when they fail, others 
are tried. In the meantime, valuable time is 
lost, the world’s population grows, and the 
world’s poverty with it. 

There are three main sources of capital 
available to any given country: public inter- 
national investment, private foreign invest- 
ment, and internal investment. Of the three, 
the last is by far the most important. 

This is another fact unpalatable to the 
purveyors of pipe dreams, in the industri- 
alized as well as in the underdeveloped na- 
tions. The cry now is for international 
moneys, as if capital from abroad were some- 
how more useful, more wealth-producing, 
more valuable than capital generated inter- 
nally. But considering the magnitude of the 
task as usually presented—a substantial in- 
crease in the standard of living of four-fifths 
of the world’s population—the entire sum 
donated or lent by all the internationai 
agencies and advanced nations put together 
does not amount to a hill of beans. 

Furthermore, it will not become very much 
greater. 


WHY AID WILL SLOW DOWN 


The inhabitants of the industralized na- 
tions will not stand for having their stand- 
ard of living lowered. They will not even 
stand for having the rate of growth in that 
standard of living substantially lowered. 
They and their forebears created the wealth 
which they now enjoy, and, to put it crudely, 
they control the necessary force to prevent 
any attempt to take it away from them. 

The United States is, at the present time, 
trying to reduce its own outflow of gold by 
inducing Western European countries to 
share a greater part of the burden of foreign 
aid, so as not to have to lower the already 
inadequate sum that the United States ap- 
propriates for such aid now. 

International loans and grants are not in 
themselves bad, of course. They can be per- 
fectly sound and welcome additions to gross 
capital formation. In practice, however, 
they are almost Invariably misused. The 
bureaucracies of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are inefficient always and corrupt 
usually. It cannot be otherwise, and all the 
best will and good wishes in the world will 
not alter that fact. A large proportion of 
the money made available is thus not uti- 
lized in any effective way. Another evil 
effect of these loans and grants is that they 
are looked upon and treated as a substitute 
for internal effort and initiative, which they 
are not, and cannot be. As such, they can 
be highly dangerous, 
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International financial aid is a wonderful 
thing when properly used. It is not so used. 


THE ROLE OF PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Private foreign capital is another matter, 
and does not offer all the dangers of public 
aid. In the first place, and most important, 
private capital is invested for the purpose of 
making a profit, and thus generates its own 
capital, some of which stays in the country 
in the form of taxes, royalties, and reinvest- 
ments, and most of which eventually returns 
in the form of better methods, lower costs, 
and greater efficiency—the fruits of the 
proper employment of capital. 

Private foreign capital thus can be of 
great help to an underdeveloped country. 
Two things, however, must be said about 
this: First, the entire capital investment by 
the developed countries in the underdevel- 
oped countries is very small in relation to 
their internal investment and investment in 
each other. Total U.S. private direct and 
portfolio investment in all areas overseas is 
about $40 billion, less than 10 percent of 
our gross national product for the single 
year 1959. About 60 percent of this invest- 
ment is in areas already at a high stage of 
economic development. 

The second thing is that, rather than try 
to encourage a greater flow of private funds 
through welcoming foreign investment and 
treating it well, the governments and peo- 
ples of most underdeveloped countries do 
their best td drive it out, or prevent it from 
entering in the first place. That they have 
not been entirely successful is a tribute to 
the spirit of enterprise. 

This leaves internal capital formation. 
Every developed country in the world today 
industrialibed largely through its own ef- 
forts, whether under laissez faire capitalism, 
as in the United States, England, France, 
Germany and so forth; under state capital- 
ism, as in Japan; or under communism, as 
in Russia. Expropriation, liquidation of the 
kulaks, low consumption, miserable wage 
rates, slave labor—these are nothing more 
nor less than capital formation, Communist 
style. 

HOW CAPITAL Is FORMED 

In a capitalist system, capital is formed by 
the reinvestment of profits, interest, and 
dividends. The part of labor in the forma- 
tion of capital is minimal, except in the most 
primitive manufactuers. High productivity 
is the result of mechanization. Mechaniza- 
tion is the result of the investment of capi- 
tal. Nothing more, nothing less. A very 
simple concept, and usually misunderstood, 
if not maligned. 

For the formation of this capital, three 
things are necessary: the proper atmosphere, 
a spirit of capitalistic enterprise, and low 
wages. The first two are largely lacking in 
the underdeveloped areas. The third is 
present. Real wages are always low in these 
countries, and there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, that governments, labor unions, or 
the enterprises themselves can do about it. 

Wages are a direct result of the invest- 
ment of capital, not vice versa, and they will 
not rise unles profits—substantial, con- 
tinuing, and secure profits—are made by the 
suppliers of capital and enterprise. There 
is no other way. 

The great industrial complexes of North 
America, Europe, and Russia were built by 
two factors: the sweat of underpaid work- 
ers and the investment of entrepreneurs, or 
governments—in the case of Russia. It may 
be unfortunate that it is so, but it is so 
nevertheless. 

It is unfortunate that disease, poverty, and 
illiteracy, exist, but they do exist, and neither 
wishful thinking nor economic panaceas nor 
mighty speeches will spirit them away. Only 
work, and profit. But the underdeveloped 
countries want the best of both worlds. 
They want to have high wages and costly pro- 
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grams of social welfare, and at the same time. 
rapid industrial development. It cannot be 
done now any more than it was ever done 
in the past. : 

The economic implementation of this atti- 
tude results only in severe inflation, and this 
very inflation has been converted by some 
countries and some economists into a prin- 
ciple in itself of economic development, a 
fine example of making a virtue of necessity. 

It is true that inflation is a way to ex- 
propriate the populace and confiscat its sav- 
ings, and thus is a sort of bastard method 
of forming capital; but inflation also causes 
available funds to be invested in nonpro~ 
ductive enterprises, such as iand specula- 
tion. And, in any case, prolonged inflation 
inevitably results, sooner or later, in disgust 
with the Government and collapse of the 
economic system. 

It must also be said that some countries 
can never be, and it will never be, industrial 
powers. They simply do not have the neces- 
sary resources, skills, raw materials, or social 
setting to become highly mechanized and 
complex societies. 

This is not a counsel of dispair. Neither 
Denmark nor New Zealand are highly indus- 
trialized countries, but they enjoy prosperity 
and a high standard of living by acquiescing - 
in, and using, the international division of 
labor, rather than fighting it at every turn. 

Unfortunately, it must also be said that, 
given our present level of technology, there 
are many nations and regions in the world 
that will never become wealthy, either 
through industry, specialized agriculture, or 
in any other way. These are the overpopu- 
lated, underdeveloped, and raw-material- 
lacking countries of which there are mor 
than most people like to think. ‘ 

This may, of course, change. Power may 
be derived from the sun, food from seaweed, 
and so forth. But at present they are just 
as much condemned to poverty in the world 
as a whole as are certain parts of the United 
States within the world’s richest country. 

But all the underdeveloped countries can 
raise their standard of living somewhat, and. 
some can become wealthy and powerful. 
They can do it in the Communist way, by 
adopting policies better fitted to beasts than 
men, by losing every vestige of self-respect, 
dignity, and individual initiative. 

Or they can do it within a framework of 
political freedom through work, low wages, 
honesty, efficiency, free enterprise, high 
profits regularly reinvested, a government 
that confines itself to improving transporta- 
tion, communications, education and health, 
and through as much foreign private invest- 
ment as the country can attract. 

This is not a prescription for social justice. 
It is a prescription for economic development. 

It is curious, however, and instructive, that 
those countries which today have the highest 
degree of social justice are precisely those 
which in the past have followed this pre- 
scription. 





The Post Office: Yesterday, Today, and 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 196f 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
Snow Shoe, Pa., on September 24, 1960, 
it was my pleasure to participate in the 
dedication ceremonies of the commu- 
nity’s new post office building and to de. 


liver the following address: 
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Tse Post OFFICE: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND 
z TomMoRROW 


(Address by Representative James E. Van 
ZANDT, Member of Congress, 20th District 
of Pennsylvania, at the dedication of the 
Snow Shoe, Pa., Post Office, Saturday, Sept. 
24, 1960) 

It is a pleasure to be here today and 
share with you this memorable and happy 
occasion. I am honored to be able to par- 
ticipate in this ceremony and help dedicate 
this building which will stand as a symbol 
of the progress and growth of this commu- 
nity. 

This modern post office providing 1,200 
square feet of interior space with new mod- 
ern lighting and equipment as well as an 
outside loading platform and parking fa- 
cilities is part of the program of the Post 
Office Department to modernize 12,000 of its 
some 36,000 post offices. 

It is pleasing to me to realize that my sup- 
port in Congress of legislation to authorize 
improved postal services has resulted in the 
construction in my congressional district of 
this fine post office at Snow Shoe and similar 
ones at Duncansville, Pleasant Gap, Clays- 
burg, and several others in the blueprint 
stage. 

In congratulating the residents of Snow 
Shoe on their good fortune in obtaining 
modern postal facilities I wish to commend 
Postmaster Sullivan and the loyal employees 
of the local post office as well as the members 
of the Snow Shoe Lions Club for the public 
spirit they have manifested in the desire to 
give this community the benefits of a modern 
post office. 

During the fiscal year 1960 Congress appro- 
priated sufficient funds to permit the mod- 
ernization of 1,400 post offices. 

This occasion gives us an opportunity to 
refiect on what the postal service means to 
us. 

There are few institutions which touch 
each of our lives as universally as the post 
Office. 

Churches and schools come to mind when 
.you think about important institutions in 
our modern society but we do not all go to 
the same church and our direct contact with 
school is lost when we graduate. 

The post office serves all of us daily—de- 
livering our messages and packages. Social 
and business organizations are equally de- 
pendent on the post office. In fact it can be 
said that the economy of our country would 
come close to collapse without the unique 
and dependable services of the postal service. 

The post office is a vital link in our coun- 
try’s communication system. The progress 
of our modern society and that of former 
civilizations can be traced by developments 
in the field of communications. 

The postal service was one of the first steps 
in the development of mass communication 
technique that now include the telephone— 
the telegraph and radio—and television. 
These advancements have made it possible 
for men to convey their thoughts to others 
without being limited to face-to-face com- 
munications. 

The post office historically has carred the 
major share of the burden of transmitting 
ideas and information. It continues to per- 
form this role today. 

The volume of mail in the United States 
increased by some 17.7 billion pieces in the 
last ten years alone. 

Since this year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the pony express we are vividly re- 
minded of the long and at times dramatic 
past of the modern post office. 

A brief glance backward reveals that the 
postal service has had a vital role in our na- 
tional development. 

The first post office on American soil was 
established in the home of Richard Fair- 
banks in Boston in 1639 by a decree of the 
great and general court of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 
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Putting the delivery of mail under Govern- 
ment protection represented a great improve- 
ment in the available means of communica- 
tion in the American Colonies. 

Colonists who had been dependent on trav- 
ellers, ship’s captains, and innkeepers to 
carry and deliver their letters were enthusi- 
astic about the creation of a postal service. 

Mail delivery between the colonies was 
initiated by the 1672 decree of the Governor 
of New York establishing a mail route be- 
tween Boston and New York. The road built 
to traverse the miles of wilderness between 
these two centers of colonial life has become 
known as the Boston Post Road. This road 
was the first of a number of post roads that 
were blazed through the wilderness from 
Maine to Georgia to allow the post riders to 
carry the mail from one settlement to an- 
other. 

These post roads soon became the accus- 
tomed routes of travel for everyone and 
formed the nucleus of the first colonial high- 
way system. 7 

Postal service was operated as a business 
enterprise for profit under the British colo- 
nial administration. 

The need for a postal service that was 


operated as a public service rather than a 


moneymaking scheme was recognized by the 
First Continental Congress which created the 
first American public postal system in 1775. 

This postal service was an invaluable aid 
to the revolutionary cause since it furnished 
the best means of communicating news, in- 
formation, and official Government intelli- 
gence. 

The public service character of the post 
office was further insured by the Constitu- 
tion which gave Congress the power to cre- 
ate a Federal postal service. 

The Post Office Department was adminis- 
tered by the Treasury Department until 1829 
when it became a separate Federal depart- 
ment. 

The services rendered by the post office 
have been continually improved down 
through the years as America has grown 
and prospered. 

In 1790, this young Nation encompassed 
an area of 867,980 square miles and had a 
population of almost 4 million. 

There were only 75 post offices in those 
Thirteen Original States of the Union and 
less than 2,000 miles of post roads. There 
are now more than 36,000 post offices to 
serve over 180 million people in an area 
covering more than 344 million square miles. 

Postal service has come a long way since 
the days of post riders and stagecoaches. 

The advent of the railroads brought the 
first major advancement in the transporta- 
tion of the mail. By 1838 all railroads were 
made post roads. ° 

The mail was being carried on some 10,000 
miles of track by the end of the 1840’s—the 
first railway post office cars came into ex- 
istence in the early 1860's. 

The introduction of railroad travel reduced 
the time required to transit mail by over 
60 percent. The trip from Washington, D.C., 
to Philadelphia, which took 20 hours by 
stagecoach, was reduced to 6 hours by train. 

The westward trek of the settlers and gold 
prospectors in this period gave rise to one 
of the most famous episodes in the history 
of the post office—the pony express. 

The pony express mail service filled in the 
missing link between the most westward ex- 
tension of the railroads and the west coast. 

Pony express riders carried the mail be- 
tween St. Joseph, Mo., and Sacramento, 
Calif., a distance of some 2,000 miles through 
wilderness and hostile Indian territory. The 
trip was frequently made in only 8 to 10 days 
by using some 80 relay riders, 400 to 5600 
horses, and 119 relay stations along the route. 

The pony express mall service has captured 
the imagination of succeeding generations of 
Americans up to the present and will always 
be remembered as part of our pioneer his- 
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tory. It personifies for us the spirit of postal 
progress which has continued to characterize 
the Post Office. 

The Post Office has been quick to adopt 
new technological advancement in order to 
improve its service. 

The development of motor transport 
brought a number of significant improve- 
ments in postal service. The automobile 
was responsible for promoting the growth of 
rural free delivery which represented a major 
extension of postal service. 

Rural free delivery proved itself an in- 
valuable service to our Nation’s farm fami- 
lies. This service has enabled farmers all 
over the United States to get newspapers and 
magazines as well as letters without having 
to go into town to pick them up. 

Rural free delivery provides a vital com- 
munication link between countless farm 
families and the rest of the world by bring- 
ing the mail daily in all types of weather. 
The American farmer is indebted to that 
loyal group of rural mail carriers whose 
slogan is “Service with a smile.” 

The development of the automobile also 
brought a number of improvements to com- 
munities with city delivery services. The 
use of trucks has made it possible to deliver 
parcel post packages as well as letters in 
the city. 

The early post rider was able to carry 
only letters when he was dependent on the 
horse for transportation. 

Domestic. parcel post service was not in- 
troduced until 1913. Since then, the parcel 
post truck on city streets has become such 
@ familiar sight that we are apt to take this 
service for granted. 

The development of airmail in the 20th 
century has further reduced the time ele- 
ment in mail service. 

The first airmail flight was made in 1918 
between New York and Washington. The 
Post Office operated its own planes in the 
beginning, but began contracting this serv- 
ice with private air carriers in 1926. The 
Post Office is credited with furthering night 
flying by insisting the mail be sent with 
the least possible delay. The use of airmail 
has increased tremendously until now some 
97 million ton-miles of airmail are being 
transported annually by domestic airlines. 

Some 17 million ton-miles of first-class 
mail also is being transported by air in 
order to expedite delivery in urban areas 
where surface transportation facilities are 
inadequate. 

The diminishing number of passenger 
trains combined with the growing volume 
of mail, increasing population, and the 
growth of new communities make it likely 
that air transportation in some form will be 
used more and more in the future. 

We are just entering a new phase in the 
field of transportation and communications 
—the missile and space age. The first official 
mail delivery by guided missile was made by 
@ Regulus missile on June 8, 1959. This mis- 
sile carried its historic load of 3,000 letters 
100 miles from a submarine to the coast of 
Florida. This event inaugurated an entirely 
new concept in postal service. 

The Post Office has been altered in terms 
of the types and number of services it pro- 
vides as well as by its mode and speed of 
transporting the mail since the colonial days. 

Under the capable administration of 
Arthur E. Summerfield, the Post Office De- 
partment is continuing to improve its serv- 
ices. 

In recent years the postal service has been 
engaged in a program of modernizing its 
mail handling facilities. Another phase of 
this same program of improving our postal 
facilities is the commercial leasing program 
inaugurated in 1953. 

President Eisenhower began a $2 billion 
post office program in 1953 to provide the 
country with 12,000 new post offices and 
modernize some federally owned ones. This 
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program represents an attempt on the part 
of the administration to encourage the con- 
struction of new post offices. These build- 
ings are built according to postal service 
specifications but financed by local interests 
and then leased by the Government. 

With its share of the program—a half 
billion dollars—the Federal Government 
equips these new post offices and modernizes 
the federally owned buildings which can be 
made suitable to modern needs. Part of the 
half billion is being used to install the new 
mail handling facilities. This modernization 
program of President Eisenhower and Post- 
master General Summerfield has been quite 
successful. 

More than 2,000 new post office buildings 
were erected in the first 4% years of the 
program. The postal facilities of others have 
been significantly improved. 

The communities acquiring these new post 
offices have gained not only a more attractive 
and efficient place in which to transact their 
postal business, but also have been given a 
valuable economic asset which furnishes 
them with a stable productive income. We 
can be proud that this new post office here 
in Snow Shoe is part of that great program. 
It will remind us of the ways our postal 
service is keeping pace with the Nation’s 
growth and progress. 

I would like to close with one last re- 
minder of the high ideals and the unmatched 
spirit of the American postal service which 
has served us so faithfully since the colonial 
days by quoting the words of Charles W. 
Eliot and Woodrow Wilson which have been 
inscribed on the facade of the Central Office 
in Washington, D.C. 

“Messenger of sympathy and love, servant 
of parted friends, consolar of the lonely, bond 
of the scattered family, enlarger of the com- 
mon life, carrier of news and knowledge, in- 
strument of trade and industry, promoter of 
mutual acquaintance of peace and good will 
among men and nations.” 





America Should Have a Stronger Voice 
of America in Cuba and in All Latin 
America Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article published in the Washington 
Post this morning, Monday, January 9, 
1961. It is an Associated Press article, 
written by Mr. Endre Marton 

Because of the worsening of relations 
between America and the Castro brand 
of Communist government in Cuba, it 
seems to me that more than ever before, 
we should carry the message of freedom 
to the people of Cuba. The same is true 
of all countries in Latin America to some 
extent. 

If we do not present our position, if 
we do not report our efforts and hopes 
for individual freedom and well being 
of Cubans as well as all men, the Cuban 
people are in danger of being over- 
whelmed by Communist propaganda. 

Mr, Endre Marton has written an 
extremely interesting report on this sub- 
ject. He found that the Communist 
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bloc of nations—not only the Soviet 
Union, but also Red China and Czecho- 
slovakia and Bulgaria—are bombarding 
Latin America with over five times as 
many hours of broadcasts weekly as we 
are sending through the “Voice of 
America.” The “Voice of America” 
beams only 3142 hours a week to Latin 
America, less than half in Spanish, and 
none in Portuguese, even though Portu- 
guese is the language of Brazil, the 
most populous country in Latin America. 
By comparison, the Communist bloc 
nations beam 174 hours of special 
broadcasts weekly in Spanish. , 

Under the circumstances, it seems 
clear that an immediate reappraisal 
should be made of our information 
programs directed to Latin America. 
The work of the U.S. Information 
Agency should be stepped up. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

America Farts To RAISE “Voice” IN LaTIN 
AREAS 
(By Endre Marton) 

Despite Cuba’s drift into the Communist 
camp and the break in United States-Cuban 
relations, the Voice of America has no plans 
now to keep America’s image before the 
Cuban people through special broadcasts, it 
was learned yesterday from Government 
sources. 

At the same time, an analysis available at 
the State Department showed the Voice 
beams only 31% hours a week to Latin 
America, less than half in Spanish. There 
are no such U.S. broadcasts in Portuguese, 
Brazil’s tongue. 

By comparison, the Communist bloc na- 
tions are bombarding Latin America with 
more than 174 hours of special broadcasts 
weekly in Spanish, Portuguese and their own 
languages, apparently intended for eastern 
Europeans living there. 

The assigned mission of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, which controls the Voice’s pol- 
icy, is to keep this country’s image before 
the world, to interpret U.S. life and culture 
for foreign peoples. 

The USIA issued a report on 12 years of 
Communist broadcasting worldwide, 1948-59, 
saying, “radio propaganda is not popular in 
Latin America.” 

Red broadcasts to Latin America, the re- 
port said, lag behind those to any other 
major area. 

The USIA said Communist propaganda 
broadcasting increased 500 percent in that 
12-year span, reaching a total of almost 
3,000 hours a week in 55 languages. At the 
same time, U.S. broadcasts rose about 250 
percent to 565 hours in 36 languages. 

The separate analysis, reflecting the situ- 
ation now, shows that the Voice programs 
14 hours a week of news, features and com- 
mentary in Spanish, plus some music. In 
addition, the United States beams 214 hours 
daily in Spanish—a program the Voice claims 
is very popular. 

While the Voice has no program in 
Portuguese, the state-controlled radios of 
Moscow, Peking, Prague, and Bucharest blare 
Communist propaganda in that tongue to 
Brazil, largest and most populous country of 
South America. 

Moscow tells its version of the truth 
through 24144 hours weekly to South America 
and 14 hours weekly to Central America, 
Mexico, and the Caribbean area in Spanish, 
and 1744 hours weekly to Brazil in Portu- 
guese—a total of 56 hours every week. 

Red China beams 314% hours a week (21 
hours in Spanish, 1014 hours in Portuguese) ; 
Prague 3744 hours (20 hours Spanish, 1744 
Portuguese). Other Communist stations 
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join in to make up the overall total of 174% 
hours in broadcasts to South America. 

Voice officials said 125 South American 
radio stations in 13 countries pick up Voice 
material and rebroadcast it for their 
listeners. 

Further, the Voice is confident it scores 
with its recorded programs carried by South 
American stations. These programs, taped 
in Washington and flown to the different 
countries, were used by South American 
radio stations during 160,000 program hours 
last year, a figure officials call impressive. 





S.S. “Cristobal” on Medico Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the October 1, 1960, issue of 
the Atlantic Merchant Vessel Report bul- 
letin issued by the U.S. Coast Guard, 
and which said article shows the fine 
work being done by ships under the able 
direction of the Coast Guard in the 
saving of lives and property at sea. 

It is of particular interest to note that 
a vessel of the Panama Steamship Line, 
to wit: the SS. Cristobal, under the 
leadership of Capt. Francis deS. Gorman, 
was able to render the necessary services. 
The article is as follows: 
SS “CrIsTOBAL” ON MEDICO TEAM 


On September 7, the Liberian tanker S.S. 
Ore Saturn/5MCX radiced the Coast Guard 
about a serious illness aboard. The assistant 
engineer, Donald Duthie, of Torrence, Calif., 
was in a weakened condition and appeared 
to be bleeding internally. Symptoms sent 
by radio were diagnosed by doctors of 
the U.S. Public Health Service in Norfolk as 
probably a perforated ulcer. Instructions 
for treatment were sent back to the tanker. 
By the next day, the patient’s condition had 
worsened, and further advice was asked. 
Treatment by a doctor soon appeared urgent. 
The tanker had reached a position some 220 
miles southeast of Cape Hatteras on a north- 
west course toward Baltimore. The Coast 
Guard Rescue Coordination Center, Norfolk, 
calied the AMVER Center in New York for 
any vessels with a doctor in the area. The 
AMVER pilot showed SS Cristobal/WCOQ 
to be in the best position. The U.S. passen- 
ger liner of the Panama Lines was advised 
of the situation thought Coast Guard, Nor- 
folk, by marine radio telephone. ‘Thanks to 
Cristobal’s accurate AMVER messages, her 
position as computed in New York was cor- 
rect—just 45 miles from the tanker. The 
two masters arranged a rendezvous by radio. 
It was dark when the boat transfer was made, 
but the patient was soon safely in the liner’s 
hospital. About midnight, Norfolk time, the 
Cristobal’s doctor reported that blood was 
urgently needed—and the blood type was a 
rare one. Coast Guard, Norfolk, made some 
fast calls and located a supply at the U.S. 
Marine Corps, Camp Lejeune, N.C. A Marine 
Corps helicopter delivered the blood to the 
Coast Guard lifeboat station at Fort Ma- 
con, N.C., where a 40-foot Coast Guard patrol 
craft was waiting. The boat stood out, met 
the Cristobal, and, at 6 am., the patient 
was transferred. While the boat was racing 
toward Morehead City, N.C., he was given a 
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transfusion and, on arrival, was taken by 
ambulance to Memorial Hospital. 
This case is an example of good coordina- 
tion of many activities and individuals in a 
humanitarian effort. Much credit is due 
Capt. Francis deS. Gorman and the crew of 
the Cristobal for the quick response, cheer- 
‘ful cooperation, and good seamanship which 
probably saved the life of this patient. 





Antitrust Chief Bicks Has Made 
Excellent Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Sunday New York Times carries a story 
reporting the record number of new suits 
brought by the antitrust division under 
its Chief, Robert Bicks, last year. 
Among these suits was a brilliantly suc- 
cessful fight against price fixing by the 
huge electrical manufacturing industry. 
Sales covered in this indictment ex- 
ceeded $1,750 million. 

This young man, Robert Bicks, has 
done a magnificent job for America’s 
long-suffering consumer and deserves a 
world of praise and encouragement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1961] 
AntTiTRUsT Gatns or 1960 Are CITED—HEAD 

or U.S. Unrr Pornts To Recorp IN NEw 

Suits, Vicrory In Masor CASES 

WASHINGTON, January 7.—The Justice De- 
partment started more antitrust cases in 
1960 than in any other of the 70 years in the 
history of the antitrust laws. 

Robert A. Bicks, Chief of the Department’s 
Antitrust Division, reported 92 new suits 
brought in 1960. The previous high for any 
calendar year was 70 in 1942. 

Mr. Bicks gave the figures in a final report 
to his chief, the retiring Attorney General, 
William Pierce Rogers. He did not put any 
special significance in the mere statistics. 

The report did call attention, however, to 
the importance of some of the cases pros- 
ecuted in 1960. Chief among these were the 
criminal and civil cases against the electrical 
manufacturing industry—the largest collec- 
tion of such cases in the history of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act of 1890. 

KEY POINTS IN PROSECUTIONS 

The charge in the criminal prosecutions 
was that.the country’s largest electrical 
manufacturers had conspired to fix prices 
and rig bids on heavy electrical equipment. 
Among the defendants were the General 
Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Sales covered by the indictments totaled 
$1,750 million a year. In addition to the 
corporations the indictments named as de- 
fendants many high officers of the com- 
panies, among them vice presidents of Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the 
cases was that, with one minor execption, 
they were all settled without trial. The 
major defendants pleaded guilty to the seven 
most important indictments, covering most 
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of the dollar volume. They pleaded no de- 
fense to all other charges. 

All that remains now is sentencings. Each 
of 29 corporations is subject to a maximum 
fine of $50,000 on any of the 20 indictments 
in which it is named and 45 individuals are 
subject to penalties of up to a year in fail. 

CONSENT DECREES EXPECTED 

Companion civil cases are expected to be 
settled soon by consent decrees. These are 
intended to make sure that the companies 
never again do what they are said.to have 
done, for example, take turns in submitting 
low bids on Government contracts. 

The electrical cases will doubtless have one 
followup aspect, damage suits. The Federal 
Government and, probably, some municipal- 
ities will sue the companies to recover over- 
payments as a result of the fixing of elec- 
trical equipment prices. 

Quite beyond the particular facts the 
electrical cases are of great longrun signif- 
icance to antitrust enforcement. 

Apparently, some of the guilty company 
Officials carried on conspiracies without the 
knowledge of high-ups in their companies. 
Both General Electric and Westinghouse de- 
nounced activities that, they said, were not 
only illegal but were contrary specific com- 
pany instructions. 

pleaded 


The companies, nevertheless, 


guilty, indicating that they knew they could 


be held responsible despite any good inten- 
tions. This result is likely to spur large 
corporations in general to police their em- 
ployees to prevent antitrust violations, 


ATTITUDE ON MERGERS 


In his report Mr. Bicks also emphasized 
the Antitrust Division’s continuing concern 
with mergers. The Division brought in 1960 
a record high of 12 suits under section 7, 
the antimerger provision of the Clayton Act. 
The previous high was set in 1959, 10 cases. 

“Section 7’s prophylactic effect makes it a 
prime weapon of antitrust enforcement,” 
Mr. Bicks declared. 

“Challenging corporate concentration via 
merger or acquisition before monopolistic 
stature is reached, section 7 enforcement is 
a vital instrument in preserving competi- 
tive vigor. It can be a major factor in main- 
taining the competitive structure of those 
segments of our economy with significant 
growth potential.” 

Mr. Bicks also noted an effort during the 
year to increase cooperation with state attor- 
neys general in antitrust enforcement. 

Mr. Bicks has been with the Antitrust Di- 
vision throughout the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. He became Chief of the Division 
in 1959. 





Barry Goldwater Needles the Liberals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr.SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, you and 
other top brass of the Congress graced 
the speaker’s table at the Women’s Na- 
tional Press club dinner for Members of 
Congress at the Statler Hotel on last 
Tuesday evening. I know you do not 
agree with most of what Senator GoLp- 
WATER, in his speech to the liberals, said 
on that occasion. You must admit, how- 
ever, that it was a great and effective 
speech. While you joined in the laugh- 
ter at some of the devastating satire by 
Barry GOLDWATER, it seemed to me that 
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you winced on a number of occasions 
when the Senator’s cold logic far over 
shadowed Senator Humpurey’s loqua- 
cious defense of the liberal school. Since 
all Members of Congress were not pres- 
ent at the press dinner, it is my feeling 
that they should have the opportunity 
to read and enjoy this exceptionally well- 
done dissertation by the senior Senator 
from Arizona: 

SprEcH OF SENATOR BarRrRy GOLDWATER, OF 
ARIZONA, WOMEN’s NATIONAL PREss CLUB, 
STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., TUESDAY, 
JaNvuARY 3, 1961 


In the invitation I received to address the 
Women’s National Press Club, Miss Lewing 
asked me to offer some advice to liberals 
who will hold forth in the next session of 
Congress. I am very happy to do this, be- 
cause although I addressed about 500 gather- 
ings during the last campaign, there wasn't 
a liberal in the lot. They wouldn’t even give 
me token integration. 

In fact, rather than associate with me and 
my kind, they are prepared to give up public 
gatherings. I can assure you from the bot- 
tom of my heart, we don’t want that any more 
than they do. All we ask is our rights. 

When a conservative is invited to give 
advice to the liberals, he finds himself in 
approximately the same situation as a 
vegetarian missionary assigned to a tribe of 
cannibals. Without a quick conversion, the 
results will be personally painful. I think 
it is absolutely necessary that we conserva- 
tives counsel with our liberal friends to pre- 
vent the Daniel Boones of the New Frontier 
from. leading us all down the wilderness 
trail to a completely collectivist state. 

While I have been asked to be here tonight 
only in the capacity of an adviser, I cannot 
resist the temptation to comment on the 
recent election. The other day I came across 
a message that describes how I feel about the 
election so much better than I can hope to 
phrase it, I have taken the liberty of bringing 
it with me tonight. This was a telegram 
that was sent by the defeated presidential 
candidate to his victorious opponent in a 
musical comedy some years ago. It reads 
and I quote, “Heartily congratulate you on 
your splendid victory and charge fraud in 
Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Ohio, and Massachusetts.” Now, if 
you will drop out the States mentioned in 
that telegram which went Republican and 
add Texas to the list, you’ll understand how 
we Republicans feel about 1960. 

But this is a season of good will and non- 
partisanship, a nonpartisanship that I have 
every reason to believe will last until January 
20. It may even last longer and go all the 
way through January 21. During this happy 
period, you will see the lions and the lambs 
frisking together in a joyous coexistence, 
reminiscent of the peaceful days when Mr. 
Khrushchev was being entertained at Camp 
David, and those days in West Virginia when 
my friend HuserT was saying so many nice 
things about the President-elect. 

During this period you wil find Senator 
Byrp playing leapfrog with Senator CLarK, 
and Drew Pearson might even write an item 
insinuating that Dick Nixon is not crooked 
all the way through. It is even remotely 
possible that during this period Senator 
Morse will moderate his language. 

In the spirit of one for all and all for one, 
I want to compliment our President-elect on 
his choice of Mennen Williams to be in 
charge of African affairs. Although we kept 
it a close secret during the campaign, I think 
I can now safely reveal to you that Dick 
Nixon had intended to offer him the same 
post if the Republicans had won. I know 
that Governor Williams probably sat up as 
late as the rest of us election night sweating 
out the returns, but he was the only poli- 
tician in the country who really didn’t have 
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to worry how it came out. He was earmarked 
for Africa no matter who won. He will be 
safe there—Reuther can’t lay a hand on him, 
and it will be virtually impossible for him 
to disturb the tax solvency of those countries. 

Before going further into the subject of 
my discussion this evening, I must sincerely 
and from the bottom of my heart comment 
on the warmth and beauty and charm the 
new First Lady will bring to the White House. 
However, I think we can all agree that if the 
election had depended on who that first 
woman would be, there would have been no 
contest for either Jackie or Pat would fit the 
description I had given. 

In mentioning the President-elect’s wife, 
I must also compliment him and his family 
for the close association they enjoy with each 
other. I know the joy that comes from this 
closeness for I have lived my life in a family 
closely knit also. The Kennedys are an ex- 
ample of family life that can serve the coun- 
try well. In fact, it is from this that I offer 
my first advice to a liberal. 

Mr. President-elect, it is with some trepi- 
dation that we conservatives learn of the 
willing ear that you give to Mr. Galbraith, 
Mr. Schlessinger, and the Americans for 
Democratic Action, so please find an empty 
room in the White House and comfortably 
settle your father Joe in it, then have break- 
fast with him every morning, and listen to 
his advice. 

In mentioning Joe Kennedy, I am sure it 
was a sentimental gesture on the part of 
our President- and Vice President-elect that 
caused them to purchase their clothes in 
London. Sentimental or not, at a time when 
we have our own depressed areas, I think 
it would be fitting if the leaders of our 


country would buy their clothes in America- 


and support our economy. 

Follow the examples of the vice chairman 
in charge of the Democratic deficit, Frank 
Sinatra, who is having his clothes made by 
one of America’s leading dress designers. 

You will forgive my using the word “‘econ- 
omy,” Mr. Kennedy. I know it wasn’t in 
your platform. Seriously, no one realizes 
better than we Republicans do that the next 
administration will be faced by some of the 
most menacing situations the world and 
our country have ever known. 

In meeting the problems of the Congo, 
Algeria, Laos, Cuba, the rest of the world 
and our own Republic, I think I can freely 
pledge for our party, our loyal support to the 
new President in what I am certain will be 
his patriotic efforts to bring about the just 
and honorable peace that President Eisen- 
hower fought so valiantly for and which 
all the peoples of the world so ferventiy de- 
sire. 

There will be honest differences and we 
shall endeavor sincerely to iron them out so 
that a united America can show a genuine 
unity of purpose. 

There is only one area of conflict where 
we may disagree violently. In a savage civil 
war now raging in New York State between 
the forces of Carmen DeSapio and the agrar- 
ian reformers of Eleanor Roosevelt, our party 
believes that it is in America’s best interests 
to remain neutral. All we ask are tickets 
on the 50-yard line. 

We would entreat you, therefore, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, not to lend lease nor supply either side 
with enough arms and patronage for a de- 
cisive victory either way. 

If this fight can be kept going through 
1962, we can reelect Nelson Rockefeller as 
Governor without much difficulty. Nelson 
has done a good job, and I’m convinced he 
will do even better in his second term, espe- 
cially, if we keep him away from David Suss- 
kind. 

Back to Joe Kennedy for just one more 
time. I must recognize that he was the only 
member of the Kennedy family who did not 
take an active part in the campaign, and was, 
therefore, ineligible for a cabinet job. Jack 
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made this perfectly clear at the outset when 
he said he wouldn’t appoint anyone—anyone, 
mind you—just because they had made a 
substantial financial contribution to the 
Democratic Party. The President-elect has 
been working with great diligence on his new 
cabinet, but as we have all recognized, he has 
experienced difficulties in finding an adequate 
supply of men who are acquainted with P-T 
boats, who have graduated from Harvard, 
who have been ushers in one of the Kennedy 
weddings, or who can play touch football. 
Harvard is being robbed to supply this ad- 
ministration with men. In fact, it will prob- 
ably come to be known as a broad A admin- 
istration. 

Again, what I am about to say is not in the 
form of advice, but I must comment on our, 
new Vice President. He has had an outstand- 
ing political career during which he has 
made remarkable contributions to our Re- 
public. Those of us who know him count 
on him to continue his dedicated efforts. 
Probably, his greatest contribution, however, 
came in this past election year. We call it 
the Johnson ballot. It is the Townsend plan 
for uncertain candidates. The plan is to run 
for not just one office, under the Johnson 
ballot run for everything on the ballot. You 
can’t lose them all—and if you don’t win the 
one you really want, you can always trade. 

Rumors in times such as these are ever 
with us, and I’d like to put an end to some 
of them right now. Despite what you might 
have read in editorials and columns written 
by male writers—I make this important dis- 
tinction as to the sex of authorship because 
I find the women of the working press much 
more intriguing and more imaginative than 
those cof the opposite sex, but despite what 
you may have read, Hubert, the Republicans 
do not intend to suggest legislation which 
would make the use of the straight-edge 
razor’ compulsory, outlaw automobiles, and 
revoke the right of women to vote. 

Some of my friends around the country are 
a little amazed when I tell them that in 
Washington confusion is our most important 
product. I am afraid it would tax their un- 
derstanding if they could be here tonight. 
The liberals go to Joe Kennedy for money, 
Walter Reuther for votes, Arthur Schles- 
singer and Kenneth Galbraith for their eco- 
nomic and history lessons, London for their 
suits, and GoLpwaTeEr for advice. I would 
recommend my psychiatrist, but his appoint- 
ment book is so full, I can’t get on the couch 
until December of 1962. My function this 
evening is to give advice to my liberal friends 
so I must get on with that and in a serious 
way. 

First, I would urge my liberal friends not 
to take the results of the 1960 elections or 
themselves or their philosophy too seriously. 
The future of the Republic is at stake. The 
questions involved in national survival will 
not be solved by slogans or name calling. 
The urgencies of this hour require that ma- 
ture Americans put aside the petty adoles- 
cense of partisanship and engage in a serious 
reflection and discussion of man’s relation- 
ship to government and government’s rela- 
tionship to man in this Republic. 

For three decades you liberals have failed 
to produce a new idea in government. Your 
only answer to our problems has been and 
is now, to, first, pigeonhole our people into 
groups, to regulate by edict, and to spend the 
peoples’ money. Even the new frontier is 
old. It was first suggested by Henry Wallace. 
In his book by that title written in 1934, he 
suggested changes in the rules just as, Jor 
CriarK is doing today. The rules were not 
changed then, and they won't be now and 
we hope the new President will not try as 
one of his predecessors did, to change the 
referees. 

In this: charge, I am reminded that 60 
years ago night before last, Mr. Arthur Twin- 
ing Hadley, a Yale man arid please, Jack, for- 
give me for mentioning the name, had this 
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to say at a symposium being held by the 
New York Herald Tribune. “I apprehend the 
day in this country when group cleavages 
and group interests are set over against the™ 
whole national interests, it could well be- 
come our undoing, and give us real trouble.” 
It doesn’t take Scotland Yard or the FBI to 
detect how our people have been pigeon- 
holed into self-interest groups by the phi- 
losophy of the liberals which has created in 
these organizations the attitude of “Hooray, 
for me and the devil with our country.” 
Already, Washington is overbooked with 
meetings being held by numerous organiza- 
tions and groups to determine what demands 
they can make for themselves of the new ad- 
ministration. It would be a joyous hour if 
they would meet to ask themselves what they 
can do to make our Republic more enduring. 

The apostles of the liberal cause have 
claimed for themselves the sole proprietor- 
ship of an interest in the miseries and mis- 
fortunes and the triumphs and successes 
of mankind. And when we who are con- 
servatives question their proposed sources 
of action, they inevitably accuse us of a lack 
of concern for the welfare of our fellow man. 

You liberals have had your say—your 
policies have prevailed to drive the destiny 
of this Nation rather generally over the past 
23 years. You have directed the creation of 
supergovernment, you have established 
boards and commissions to redress all wrong, 
you have taught men to lean on govern- 
mental structure for support. I do not 
question your motive but I read an unquiet 
discontent which prevails across this land—a 
thoughtful questioning of the direction in 
which you have led us. We are strong peo- 
ple—weakness and dependence is not a suit- 
able state for the descendents of the men 
and women who bought and paid for our 
constitutional liberties with their treasures 
and their blood. 

By your legislative acts, through your 
boards and commissions and your, controlled 
rulings and regulations, you have earnestly 
sought to do more than make justice pre- 
vail. You have hopefully tried to reform 
the nature of man. You have, in my opin- 
ion, been deceived by the false notion that 
governments can make men good, or pro- 
ductive, or considerate, or kind, or charit- 
able, or thrifty. And your leaders who have 
seen a vision of a better world are bitterly 
disappointed over the failure so plainly 
evident. 

I would suggest that what you have at- 
tempted to do is beyond the ability of man 
to accomplish. For you have attempted to 
create by legislative flat and governmental 
decree a state where man might expect not 
only justice but mercy as well. The fallacy 
of the liberal presumption is that society can 
be made perfect when man surrenders his 
liberty to government and then relies on gov- 
ernment for his every need and want. The 
lesson of America’s history and evolution 
shows very plainly just the opposite—that 
moral government accompanies material im- 
provement just as long as the climate is 
liberty. When liberals talk loosely about this 
country’s lost purpose, I suggest that they 
might remember that one of our Republic’s 
purposes is freedom and that we have re- 
mained free for nearly two centuries must be 
listed as one of the great achievements of 
history. 

Your well-meaning, well-intentioned pro- 
posals have operated to deny and to limit 
human personality. If, we, I think most of 
you will agree, this wartorn, weary world is 
in need of love and charity and mercy, then I 
would suggest we must once more recognize 
that only the individual, human personality 
can respond to God’s mercy and reflect to his 
fellow men meaningful love, effective jus- 
tice, and provide the kind of political gov- 
ernment under which the individual citizen 
can create for himself a more satisfying 
existence. 
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In closing, let me give one more piece of 
advice to my liberai friends. You have, for 
nearly 30. years, talked about the forgotten 
man. I want to talk about the forgotten 
American. This is a man who prays, and 
pays, and works. He stays out of mischief, 
he behaves himself, he believes in the Con- 
stitution and the free enterprise system, and 
he pays his taxes. That is the forgotten 
American. To aid him, I would suggest that 
you liberals join us conservatives in a sin- 
cere effort to stop pitting group against group 
for political gain and to remember that 
goodness. and kindness and brotherly love 
stem from the hearts of men, not from the 
halls of government. 





George W. Oakes Writes Revealing. Re- 
port on Nation’s Ninth Largest School 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent article published in the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star, while Congress was in 
adjournment, on November 27, 1960, 
written by Mr. George W. Oakes. It 
deals with the Nation’s ninth largest 
school system, which is being conducted 
for the benefit of the 130,000 children of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel on 
duty abroad. Mr. Oakes is a valued and 
informed exponent of strengthening the 
American educational system. 

Mr. Oakes, a contributing writer for 
the Washington Sunday Star, has writ- 
ten an excellent article, as I say, con- 
cerning the school system being run for 
these children. He finds that the Fed- 
eral Government is operating the Na- 
tion’s. ninth largest school system and 
that it is plagued with many of the same 
problems that are worrying us about 
our regular schools throughout the Na- 
tion. He points out that this school 
system, run for school children scattered 
all around the world, is run without dic- 
tation by the Federal Government of 
the curriculum and with complete aca- 
demic freedom in these schools. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the rEcorD, 
as follows: 

(By George W. Oakes) 

President Eisenhower’s recent order that 
more than a half of all military dependents 
abroad will be returned to this country 
points up a little known but important fact 
that the Federal Government has been oper- 
ating overseas the Nation’s ninth largest 
school system. 

More than 130,000 children of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force personnel on duty abroad at- 
tend 275 special elementary and high schools 
in 26 different countries. Even though fewer 
troops have been stationed abroad for some 
time, military families have been increasing 
so much that the oversea school population 
rose almost 15 percent in the past year. Fi- 
nanced by Defense Department funds and 
controlled by each service, these schools are 
run by 3,500 professional teachers and school 
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administrators. drawn from our domestic 
school system. 

The three services have patterned the 
course of study after the. U.S. public school 
curriculums which most. students have fol- 
lowed before going overseas and which they 
will resume when they return to this country. 
Despite the fact that these schools are under 
the direction of the military and therefore 
financed by Government funds, oversea 
teachers have never contended that there is 
any governmental attempt to-interfere with 
the curriculum, dictate the course of study 
or indoctrinate the students with a military 
viewpoint. .When these schools were estab- 
lished soon after World War II, some edu- 
cators feared such a possible development 
but this has not occurred. 

The oversea high schools have official 
acceptance in the educational world and all 
are accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
which sends special inspection teams abroad 
to evaluate academic performance. But 
some teachers abroad question whether these 
inspections, which last 2 days in the larger 
schools, are sufficiently, thorough. 

The military services have established cne 
standard for the recruitment and pay of 
teachers. Regulations demand a minimum 
of 2 years’ teaching experience as well as an 
A.B. or B.S. degree. 

HOW THE PAY RUNS 


The average teacher pay scale is compara- 
ble to that prevailing in many cities of 100,- 
000 and over in this country, but consider- 
ably below that of the District of Columbia, 
Montgomery, and Arlington Counties. Al- 
though oversea teachers are given housing, 
quarters assigned them are too often in old, 
temporary buildings, overcrowded and inade- 
quately heated. One reason for this situa- 
tion is that oversea teachers rank only as 
warrant officers in the military estabtish- 
ment. 

Partially due to such conditions as well as 
the military personnel policies, teacher turn- 
over—one of the oversea school systems most 
serious weaknesses—is unusually heavy and 
probably twice as great as in the domestic 
school system. 

As a result, oversea teachers report that 
instruction staffs abroad are becoming in- 
creasingly younger and less experienced. 


MANY DEFICIENCIES 


Many teachers highly critical of defi- 
ciencies in the curriculum, largely caused by 
what they regard as either indifference or 
excessive economy on the part of the serv- 
ices. These teachers complain that there are 
too few textbooks and too many in use are 
outdated. Also in many places necessary 
teaching equipment is unavailable. For ex- 
ample, they point to lack of suitable science 
laboratories and physical education facilities 
like a gymnasium. Also they consider that 
too little attention is paid to music and art. 
In addition, there has been frequent objec- 
tion to overcrowded and even unhealthy 
school buildings. 

For these reasons, many teachers serving 
abroad question the services’ contention that 
the course of study is on @ par with better 
public schools in this country. 

Therefore the Oversea Teachers Associa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
is pressing for an impartial study to be made 
of the oversea school system by qualified 
educators. This survey would: examine exist- 
ing weaknesses and make recommendations 
for greater efficiency, higher academic stand- 
ards and better teaching conditions in order 
to develop more stability in the oversea 
school system. 

ARMY 


The Army schools have 65,000 students 
(more than the other two services) including 
55,000 elementary and 10,000 high school 
pupils. Their 134 schools stretch from 
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France to Okinawa with the greatest concen- 
tration in Germany. Army schools also op- 
erate in Japan, Korea, and even in Ethiopia. 
It. costs the Army $19. million a year to run 
this school system with its. 2,750 teachers 
and administrators. 

Each Army command has a top civilian 
educator—the Director of Education—in 
charge of all the schools in his area—a plan 
based on the public school system in the 
United States. The director selects the 
school principals and superintendents in his 
area. In addition, he has staff specialists 
to advise him on the operation of elementary 
and high schools as well as others, such as 
guidance counselors. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in the Army 
schools is about 26-to-1 in the high and 32- 
to-1 in the elementary schools. (However, 
some junior high schools have about 40 stu- 
dents in one class.) In this country last 
year the average pupil-teacher ratio was 25.8- 
to-1 for all schools. 

Most Army teachers abroad stay about 3 
years so that the teacher turnover is about 
25 percent annually. 

In addition to the regular course of study, 
the Army offers students in the first to eighth 
grades the opportunity to learn the language 
of the country in Germany, France, and 
Italy. This program is financed separately 
out of welfare funds. 

Mobility among Army families abroad is so 
great that there is an unusually high rate of 
student turnover. This factor makes it dif- 
ficult to conduct an even and continuing 
course of study. In some cases, the makeup 
of one grade may alter 80 percent during a 
single school year. 


AIR FORCE 


The Air Force school system covers a 
greater geographical area than either of the 
other services and operates in 21 countries 
at 92 different locations at a cost of $15 mil- 
lion annually. Students attending Air Force 
schools number 57,150 abroad under the 
academic direction of 2,550 teachers and ad- 
ministrative supervisors. Greatest concen- 
tration of Air Force schools is in Europe 
where the largest high school in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, has 1,631 students from grades 7 
to 12 including 200 residents. In Europe 
and the Middle East there are Air Force 
schools in England, Sweden, Norway, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Morocco, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, Greece, and Crete—the mili- 
tary’s most extensive single school system un- 
der one headquarters. 

The Air Force follows the same manage- 
ment pattern as the Army with a top civilian 
educator and professional specialists in 
charge of each command’s schools. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in Air Force schools 
is 26 to 1 in elementary and 21 to 1 in high 
schools. Teacher turnover is rather heavy 
as about one-third of the instructional staff 
are in their first year abroad. 

The Air Force receives two or three quali- 
fied applicants for every teaching post, partly 
because many school systems urge teachers 
to go abroad on leave of absence in order to 
widen their experience. 

NAVY 


The Navy’s school system overseas is the 
smallest, with only 9,500 students and 471 
teachers and administrators in 26 schools. 
The largest concentration is in Naples, Italy. 
Most Navy children are in the first three 
grades. 

The Navy has worked out the curriculum 
for its schools to a large extent with school 
principals in those areas where Navy families 
will reside on their return from abroad so 
that the children will be able to adjust them- 
selves to the local school situation at home. 

Last spring 127 students graduated from 
Navy high schools abroad and more than half 
of them were admitted to college. 
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All Navy schools require that school chil- 
dren in grades from 1 to 12 take a course 
in the language and culture of the country 
where they are hving. This introductory 
course attempts to provide a foundation in 
the local language and customs. For ex- 
ample, Arabic is taught at Port Lyautey, 
Morocco. 





District of Columbia Home Rule Charter 





SPEECH 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my pleasure and privilege today 
to introduce a bill providing for a home 
rule charter for the District of Columbia. 
This bill, which is being simultaneously 
introduced in the Senate by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon, 
Senator Morse, and by the able chair- 
man of the Senate District Committee, 
Senator Brsue, provides for an elective 
mayor, council, and nonvoting Delegate 


to this House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the following joint 
statement by myself and my distin- 
guished colleague and friend, the senior 
Senator from Oregon, be printed in full 
at this point in my remarks: 

JoIntT STATEMENT BY SENATOR WAYNE L. 
MoRSE AND CONGRESSWOMAN EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON 
We have today introduced in the Senate 

and House, respectively, a bill providing for 
a meaningful and democratic Home Rule 
Charter for the District of Columbia. The 
bill which we have submitted to the Con- 
gress for what we hope will be early -and 
favorable action, provides for an elective 
mayor, council, and nonvoting Delegate..to 
the U.S. House of Representatives, This 
measure, together with the Constitutional 
Amendment which the Congress last year 
submitted to the States, providing for a 
presidential vote for the people of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, will bring the reality of 
democracy to the people of that city which 
ought to stand as a symbol of democracy 
throughout the world. 

Contrary to the intent of the Founding 
Fathers, and certainly contrary to the prac- 
tice of the past, the residents of Washington 
have for many years been denied any voice 
in their own government, The affairs of this 
great American city have been in the hands 
of appointed officials of the District Com- 
mission, and the members of the Congress, 
not one of whom could be held responsibie 
in any way by the people of the District. 
This has been a simple and indefensible de- 
nial of the basic principle of democracy, It 
is not enough to say that the Commissioners 
have been good men. Most have been, It is 
not enough to say that the Members of the 
Congress have dealt generously with the 
people of the District, which has often been 
the case. The question of home rule is the 
question of the right of three-quarters of a 
million Americans to govern their own 
destinies, for good or ill, 

We look forward with high hopes to the 
enactment of this legislation, and to the 
ratification of the proposed constitutional 
amendment by the State legislatures. 
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Needed: A Study of the Great Lakes 
Water Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Great Lakes waterway system consti- 
tutes the greatest inland chain of navi- 
gable waters in the world. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway development 
project, now completed, represents a 
major effort to expand and more fully 
utilize the potential of the lakes system. 

I am hopeful, also, that the project of 
deepening the Great Lakes connecting 
channels can also be completed by the 
target date of 1962, to enable the rest of 
the lakes area to benefit from the seaway. 

Now, a next step in further develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes may well be ef- 
forts to control the water level, which 
seriously affects shipping, as well as lake- 
shore interests. 

In 1952, the Corps of Engineers ini- 
tiated a study of the Great Lakes water 
levels. Because of great and costly 
damaging effects of widely fluctuating 
water levels upon shipping, industrial, 
residential, resort, and other interests in 
Wisconsin and around the lakes, I be- 
lieve the study should now be completed. 

I would certainly hope that, when this 
matter comes up for consideration in the 
days ahead, our colleagues on the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee would 
give sympathetic consideration to this 
proposal. 

Recently, I contacted the Bureau of 
the Budget to urge approval of funds in 
the 1962 budget for carrying this study 
forward. ° 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have my letter to the Bureau of the 
Budget printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hon, MauRIcE H. STans, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Director: I am writing to 
respectfully urge inclusion in your 1962 fis- 
cal budget of funds for a study of Great 
Lakes water levels. . 

As you well recall, the Corps of Engineers 
undertook a comprehensive study of the 
lakes in 1952 to determine: 

1. The feasibility of a plan of regulation 
of the levels of the Great Lakes which would 
best serve the interests of all water uses, 
including the reduction of damages to shore 
properties, the use of the Great Lakes for 
navigation, and the use of the storage and 
outflow from the Great Lakes for power de- 
velopment; and 

2. The advisability of adopting local pro- 
tection flood control projects for areas along 
the shores of. the Great Lakes and tributary 
streams that are subject to inundation as a 
result of fluctuations in the levels of the 





‘lakes where such projects are found to be 


feasible and economically justified. 
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Unfortunately, the study was interrupted 
and postponed. 

From time to time, the water levels of the 
Great Lakes may fluctuate in irregular cycles 
in a range of approximately 5 feet. Conse- 
quently, extreme high levels result in in- 
undation of shorelands, beach erosion, diffi- 
culties in the docking and loading of vessels 
and damage to dock facilities, interference 
with land drainage, and aggravation of figods 
on tributary streams to the Great Lakes. 
Conversely, extreme low levels reduce the 
cargo-catrying capacity of vessels on the 
lakes, require extensive harbor and dock im- 
provements, expose unsightly flats, decrease 
the area of waterfowl nesting grounds, and 
cause excessive shoaling. 

During 1951-52, extensive damage from 
high water levels to the Great Lakes shore- 
line properties was Officially estimated by 
the Corps of Engineers at $61 million. You 
will recall that a study to determine the 
feasibility of attempting to control levels 
of the lakes was originally scheduled for com- 
pletion in the year 1957. Unfortunately, 
however, this has been too long delayed be- 
cause of the lack of funds. With the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Great Lakes—formerly an inland system— 
has now become an international waterway, 
carrying large volumes of shipping to and 
from the ports of the world. The lakes traf- 
fic is tremendously important to the econ- 
omy of the Midwest and the country. 

A comprehensive study of the factors in- 
volved in the fluctuation of water levels, ac- 
companied by recommendations on what 
might possibly be done either to avert the 
fluctuations or at least to minimize the dam-~ 
age resulting, would, I believe, be of great 
value to the country. 

I respectfully urge, therefore, that funds, 
estimated at $145,000, be included in the 
budget for fiscal year 1962. 

With appreciation for the consideration 
I know you'll give this matter, and with 
kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 





Establishment of National Cemeteries in 
Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date I introduced a bill on behalf of the 
veterans of the Commonweaith of Penn- 
sylvania which provides for the estab- 
lishment of national cemeteries in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

According to the Department of Penn- 
Sylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States at whose request I 
introduced the bill, there are two na- 
tional cemeteries located in Pennsyl- 
vania, one in Philadelphia and the other 
at Gettysburg. The need for additional 
cemeteries is explained in the following 
letter dated January 6, 1961, from Mr. 
Leonard R. Santore, department com- 
mander of the Department of Pennsyi- 
vania, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States: 
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DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATEs, 
January 6, 1961. 
The Honorable Jam&s E. VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Van ZANDT: On behalf 
of the veterans of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, it is requested by the Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, that the enclosed 
bill “to provide for the establishment of 
national cemeteries in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania,” be introduced by you in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. 

There are two national cemeteries located 
in Pennsylvania, one in Philadelphia, estab- 
lished in 1862, in which there are approxi- 
mately 10,844interred. The cemetery is con- 
sidered as being closed and there is no unde- 
veloped acreage in the vicinity for expansion. 

The other cemetery is in Gettysburg and 
is under the Department of Interior, as it is 
considered one of the national monument 
group. The exact date of establishment is 
not of record, however, there are a few buried 
there who are unidentified, as the result of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. There are approx- 
imately 4,579 interred in this cemetery. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
had a great number of her sons and daugh- 
ters serve in the Armed Forces of these 
United States, many who desire to be buried 
in a national cemetery in their home State, 
therefore, your assistance in obtaining a new 
national cemetery in the State of Pennsy!- 
vania is requested. 

The Department of Pennsylvania, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the director of the na- 
tional legislative service of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars will be glad to testify before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, as to the need for a national cemetery 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

On behalf of the Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, Veterans of Foreign Wars, I wish to 
thank you in advance for your cooperation 
and for any assistance you may render in 
obtaining a national cemetery in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD R. SANTORE, 
Department Commander. 





Citizens Need To Understand Urgency 
for Strengthening Institutions of High- 
er Learning; Dr. Elvis J. Stahr Delivers 
Significant Address to West Virginia 
Educators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
November 21, 1960, Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, 
Jr., president of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, delivered an address which I believe 
has significance for all the Members of 
this body, as well as for the American 
people in general. 

The occasion for Dr. Stahr’s comments 
was @ special meeting of the Association 
of College and University Presidents of 
West Virginia, presided over by Dr. Leon- 
ard Riggleman, president of Morris Har- 
vey College. 
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Dy. Stahr’s remarks were addressed to 
a project which is unique in the history 
of higher education in West Virginia, 
and one which will be watched with in- 
terest by other States of the Union. 

This association, which was estab- 
lished in 1955, last year embarked upon 
a cooperative enterprise to enlist wider 
community support of higher education 
in West Virginia. 

I need not instruct my colleagues of 
the Senate in the significance of higher 
education. That subject has been dis- 
cussed from platforms and pulpits 
throughout the Nation. However, the 
program of the Association of College 
and University Presidents of West Vir- 
ginia breaks-new ground, I believe, in es- 
tablishing a genuinely cooperative en- 
deavor, devoid of academic rivalries, and 
one which will pool the energies and tal- 
ents of our State’s institutions of higher 
learning. 

Dr. Stahr’s speech points the way, not 
only for the colleges and the university 
in West Virginia, but also for those of 
other. States, toward a more effective 
utilization of their facilities and the kind 
of justification of their function in our 
society which will bring an increasingly 
wider acceptance of and support by the 
community. For this, among other rea- 
sons, I commend this very challenging 
statement to the attention of my col- 
leagues and all readers of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from Dr. Stahr’s 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(Address of Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., president of 
West Virginia University, at public meet- 
ing of West Virginia Association of College 
and University Presidents, November 21, 
1960, in Charleston) 

President Riggleman, distinguished guests, 
and colleagues, it is an honor indeed to have 
the privilege of the floor for a time on this 
significant occasion. While its full signifi- 
cance may not be known until at least some 
years shall have passed, I cannot escape the 
feeling that today will be remembered as a 
landmark in the still unfolding story of this 
beautiful State, and quite possibly as an 
historic precedent on the national scene. 
For this is the occasion on which the public 
and private colleges of West Virginia are 
joining with each other and with West Vir- 
ginia University in a public declaration not 
only of their common interests and recipro- 
cal goodwill but, beyond that, of their joint 
intentions to work together in concrete ways 
to further their mutual commitment to the 
cause of better education in West Virginia. 

We find that today the leadership of all 
the institutions in West Virginia is in accord 


-on several basic propositions: that our per- 


sonal relations are friendly, congenial, and 
based on mutual respect; that we apparently 
have no fatal philosophic divergences; that 
we have a pretty hardheaded appreciation 
of the size and toughness of the job we're 
preparing to tackle, and that we are being 
cheered on most hopefully by those outside 
the State who have some awareness of what 
we are about and a very keen awareness of 
the national implications of it. 

The national picture is not an entirely 
heartening one. Though there is no despair, 
at least as yet, there is a certain grimness, 
a sort of calm but deep-reaching sense of 
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urgency, a quiet but increasingly haunting 
fear that our citizens have not yet waked up 
to, much less shown enough healthy alarm 
at, the stern realities of the present position 
and direction of their colleges and universi- 
ties in relation to what is required for the 
long-range health, vigor, and even safety of 
our economy, our political system, our de- 
fense posture, and our ideals of individual 
opportunity in .a free society. Those whose 
direct responsibility it is to scan the skies of 
the future and man the warning system 
have been quite fully alert, since well back 
into presputnik days, to the internal impli- 
cations of the tremendous concurrent and 
still mushrooming explosions of population, 
knowledge, and technology, and to the ex- 
ternal implications of many explosive facts 
about the world around us, including the 
fact that the Soviet Union is investing in 
higher education over four times as great a 
percentage of her gross national product as 
are we in the United States. No responsible 
and informed person, I venture to say, would 
dare predict anything much pleasanter than 
eventual disaster for this Nation if there 
were postulated for the next 10 years the 
present level of our support for higher edu- 
cation or even a steady rate of growth in that 
support if it were no greater than. the rate of 
the past 5 or ‘10 years. , 

Yet, with demands for high quality man- 
power everywhere mounting, colleges and 
universities have found themselves at a 
growing competitive disadvantage in the 
professional manpower market. As_ the 
President’s Committee wrote: 

“Our Nation, like the prodigal farmer, is 
consuming the seed corn needed for future 
harvests. 

“The results for our post-high school edu- 
cational system are not likely to appear as 
a dramatic breakdown. Rather they will be 
a slow but cumulative deterioration of the 
educational process, more dangerous because 
less apt to arouse the public.” 

It is still possible to say that there is 
very high ability among our teachers, who 
have placed teaching ahead of financial con- 
siderations. But neither the public nor the 
institutions can eontinue to trade on this 
characteristic of teachers. Present short- 
ages generally are in fields in which very 
much higher incomes are attainable else- 
where, notably in the physical sciences, 
mathematics, management, engineering, and 
all the professional fields. With the impact, 
of major increases in enrollment, these 
shortages are spreading to other subject mat- 
ter fields. 

The problem is essentially one of quality 
rather than quantity. No one doubts that 
enough individuals can be employed to meet 
classes and go through the motions of teach- 
ing, but the critical problem remains. Col- 
lege teachers must come from the top levels 
of ability and preparation. A principal pre- 
requisite for recruiting people of this caliber 
will be salaries which, together with the 
other attractions of teaching, will make it 
competitive with other professions seeking 
talent of high caliber. The intense compe- 
tition for talent in the next decade will oth- 
erwise bring third-rate teachers to match 
third-rate salaries. 

A number of variables, including the speed 
with which enrollments rise, student-teacher 
ratios and the rate of faculty turnover, will 
affect the total needs for college teachers in 
the next several years. Taking conservative 
estimates with respect to these variables, 
somewhere between 180,000 and 270,000 new 
college teachers must be recruited in a dozen 
years in this country—between 15,000 and 
22,500 annually. Less conservative assump- 
tions would indicate a considerably higher 
need. 

The graduate schools, source of the most 
advanced education for college teachers, are 
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currently awarding something like 10,000 
doctoral degrees annually. Into teaching go 
probably no more than 5,000 of these can- 
didates, a considerable proportion of whom 
are already engaged in teaching before re- 
ceiving their doctorates. Multiply that by 
10. The cumulative deficit at the doctoral 
level in 10 years is an alarming prospect. 

To carry out their vital responsibility for 
preparing good college teachers, without im- 
pairing their equally important task of ex- 
panding the scope of human knowledge 
through research, the graduate schools will 
require much greater financial resources, 
And, like the undergraduate colleges, they 
must bend every effort to achieve the most 
efficient use of these resources. 

A stern reality to bear constantly in mind 
is that our colleges and universities must 
operate within the limits of the economic and 
educational resources available to them. 
The three F’s—faculties, facilities, and 
finances—are problems every American in- 
stitution is concerned with in some degree, 
usually a serious one. In West Virginia, these 
problems are no less urgent than in other 
States—and that is the understatement of 
the evening. 

So much for our rapid and, alas, very 
inadequate glance at the national scene. 
Let’s come closer to home, for time grows 
short. 

I said at the outset that the members of 
the West Virginia Association of Colleges and 
University Presidents have reached majority 
and hopefully unanimous agreement on sev- 
eral basic propositions. Some are these: 

We are agreed that we shall make it our 
common goal to concentrate on our common 
concern—excellence in higher education and 
service to this State. The mutual interests 
of our institutions are far greater and more 
important than their superficial rivalries. 
We intend henceforth to think not in terms 
of what we can individually do to each other 
but in terms of what we can collectively do 
for West Virginia. We recognize that West 
Virginia like the rest of the United States 
can progress only through the ever-higher 
development of the intellectual power of her 
people. We intend to create, maintain and 
foster a spirit of affirmative cooperation to 
that end. 

Public and private institutions, for ex- 
ample. I’ve worked in both and been a stu- 
dent in both. Each enjoys certain advan- 
tages. Both are important. Their differ- 
ences are a strength to our national system. 
But they are doing basically the same job, 
and one is not likely to prosper at the expense 
of the other. As Perry Gresham has noted, 
when the tide rises all vessels in the water 
rise together. Public and private colleges are 
reflections of different traditions and the 
freedom to follow different traditions is 
among the greatest of freedoms. Private in- 
stitutions reflect the ancient and invaluable 
belief that education is of enormous benefit 
to the individual. Public institutions simply 
reflect the realization that modern society 
cannot exist without a highly educated popu- 
lation, plus the fact that the ability of the 
student to learn has no necessary correla- 
tion with the ability of his parents to pay. 
Some private institutions in some parts of 
the country profess to be alarmed over the 
declining proportion of students in private 
institutions at the same time they resist 
expanding their own enrollments. This atti- 
tude is nonsense in a time of great popula- 
tion growth—for it would mean forcing down 
the proportions of young people who can go 
to college at all, at the very time the needs 
for a higher caliber labor force and the high 
development of special talents are becoming 
our State’s and our country’s most serious 
needs. Unemployment is scarcely cured by 
rearing new generations of unemployables. 

Then there’s the matter of diversity of 
function. For example, colleges and univer- 
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sities have much tn common—and much not 
in common. I don’t think our university 
should even entertain the notion of trying 
to bring every high school graduate in West 
Virginia to Morgantown. That’s not the spe- 
cial, the unique function of the university 
as I see it. The university itself wants 
stronger colleges in this State—for the good 
of the State—and so we can draw on them 
for better students in our graduate and pro- 
fessional schools—just as we all want better 
schools from which to draw our freshmen. 

I hope we can get together on the roles of 
each of our institutions. It would be no 
service to the State or to ourselves for all 
of us to try to be all things to all men. 

Now, some few specifications—at random— 
on how we can work together. In our re- 
cruiting efforts, we shall emphasize going 
to college—not a particular college so much. 
We shall recognize the basic importance of 
persuading the people to place a higher value 
on education. We shall recognize the im- 
portance to West Virginia of having a really 
good university: To increase our supply of 
college teachers, to afford opportunity for 
our college graduates to continue their edu- 
cation, to provide professional training of 
high quality in the expensive unit cost fields, 
such as medicine, law, engineering, forestry, 
management, etc., and at the graduate and 
research levels. And we shall preach the 
importance to West Virginia of having really 
good colleges, public and private, to increase 
our supply of schoolteachers, to afford oppor- 
tunity for our high school graduates to get 
the kind of education they need to live and 
work in the new and changing world of the 
future, to be effective citizens of the greatest 
nation on earth, to open the doors of that 
nation and that world to the young men and 
women who come out of these beautiful 
hills. 

We shall endeavor to explode the fallacies 
in the public mind, such as that tax-assisted 
institutions don’t need private support, that 
voluntary contributions to public institu- 
tions reduce contributions to other institu- 
tions, that private institutions can survive 
by just keeping on raising tuition, that pri- 
vate institutions suffer unfair competition 
from low fees in tax-assisted institutions. 
All of these are sheer nonsense. 

Let's have the private colleges urge legisla- 
tures to support public higher education 
better. 

Let’s have the public institutions encour- 
age their alumni who are church members, 
corporation officials, civic leaders, to support 
private higher education better. 

It is a shortsighted person indeed who 
feels that the interests of his institution can 
only be served at the expense of some other 
institution. The attitudes toward higher 
education in general which we engender in 
the public mind will either come back to 
haunt us all or will multiply the fruits of all 
our efforts. Let our real concern and our 
common effort be directed toward the best 
interests of the young people themselves, 
from whose better education all society will 
profit. 

These sentiments. sound very hortatory, I 
recognize, but the wonderful thing is that we 
wouldn’t be having a banquet such as this 
if we hadn’t already agreed on practically all 
of them. We are already working on a joint 
project in educational television. The uni- 
versity has already opened the doors of its 
graduate school to the faculties of the public 
and private colleges of the State without 
charge. The university has already offered 
the colleges research time on its new com- 
puter which is shortly to be installed. The 
university and the State colleges have al- 
ready joined in a legislative program to pro- 
vide a modern retirement system for their 
faculties. We have begun discussions on a 
cooperative program for the identification of 
talented youth in the State and the handling 
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of certain types of scholarships. We are 
about to set up a joint statistical service, and 
joint efforts in fund raising. We hope to 
work more closely together increasingly in 
the highly important field of adult educa- 
tion. 

There are other concrete possibilities: 
Joint research projects for the benefit of the 
State; cooperative work in international 
aspects of education; the establishment of a 
scholarly press; tightening up our curricula 
by centering instead of scattering courses 
which are needed by relatively few students; 
adopting more efficient academic calendars; 
working out a system of interlibrary loans; 
bringing joint pressure to bear to achieve 
more modern standards of teacher certifica- 
tion; standing together when necessary for 
mutual protection of academic freedom and 
standards of excellence. 

It is a rich field indeed we are about to 
plow. With our good intentions and de- 
veloping plans, with the seed money afforded 
by the wonderful grant from the Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation which 
has been announced this evening, and with 
the strong, sympathetic support of the people 
of this State, we collectively can and will give 
West Virginia a composite system of higher 
education which will make the enormous 
task ahead a blessing rather than a burden 
for all of us and for all of the people. The 
task is too big to bicker about; it lies at the 
very heart of the needs of our State and 
Nation. Together we shall get it done. 
That is, if our guests this evening will do one 
little thing—arrange things so we presidents 
can devote some of our energies to leading 
our institutions and working together in- 
stead of having to spend most of our energies 
raising money. 

The vital thing is for all of us, educators 
and lay leaders alike, to persuade the public 
to support adequately the vital foundations 
of our society and not fritter away resources 
on gimmicks, on temporary rathole measures, 
on luxuries. And education—the develop- 
ment of people—is the vital foundation for 
all else. 





The Recognition of Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 
powerful and convincing address de- 
livered on October 13, 1960, by His Ex- 
cellency, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston at a dinner at 
Roberts Center, Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., by the Boston chapter, 
Sino-American Amity, to raise funds to 
be used toward the establishment of the 
Catholic University of China in Formosa. 

In his address Cardinal Cushing dis- 
cussed the argument for and against 
the recognition of Red China clearly 
showing that under world conditions and 
the aggressive policies of Red China, it 
would not be in the national interest of 
our country to extend such recognition. 

In view of what is happening in Laos 
at the present time, as well as other 
events which have happened recently, 
any reasonable-minded person, who 
heretofore, felt that Red China should 
be recognized by our country or admitted 
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into the United Nations, has plenty of 
evidence to show their thinking was in 
error. 

In my extension I also include remarks 
I made on the occasion of the dinner 
held on October 13, 1960. 

The articles follow: 

THE RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 
(Address by Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston, Roberts Center, 

Boston College, Oct. 13, 1960) 

The controversy over the recognition of 
Red China has lasted for 10 years and at- 
tained greatest publicity and, indeed, success 
at recent meetings of the United Nations. 
The question is, Should other nations and 
especially the United States diplomatically 
recognize the present regime on the mainland 
of China? If we do, Red China would be in 
® good position to occupy the Chinese seat 
in the United Nations and to adjust her 
international relations with the free nations. 
If that ever happens, we might be forced 
to withdraw entirely from the UN. But 
despite the fact that the margin of victory 
for the American position was smaller this 
year in the U.N. than it had ever been before, 
I do not believe that we are fighting for a 
lost cause. 

The arguments relating to recognition 
have changed somewhat with the passing of 
time. But, the main principles, like all 
fundamental principles never change. 

The advocates of closer diplomatic ties 
between the United States and Communist 
China and the replacement of free China in 
the United Nations by Red China base their 
arguments on various assumptions: 

If we are realistic we must recognize Com- 
munist China. The Communists are in 
power on the mainland of China. There is 
little that we, or the free Chinese on For- 
mosa can do, to change the situation. We 
must be realistic. We cannot ignore 600 
million people on the mainland of China. 
We must accept the Communist regime that 
governs them. To this assumption we reply: 

To recognize Communist China would be- 
tray American principle and practice. Com- 
munist China in no way represents the will 
or aspirations of the Chinese people. It 
came to power by force and deceit and con- 
tinues to hold power by force. Today, after 
10 years, less than 2 percent of the people 
belong to the Chinese Communist Party. It 
has maintained control by constant purges 
and the liquidation of at least 18 million 
Chinese. It has subjugated 600 million peo- 
ple, but it has not won their hearts. 

Even though the policy of our Government 
in recognizing others necessarily permits 
some elasticity, yet its fundamental prin- 
ciple has been that of Jefferson, who in 1792 
said, “It is in accord with our principles to 
acknowledge any government to be rightful 
which is formed by the will of the nation, 
substantially declared.” Insistence on the 
substantial nature of the declaration of pop- 
ular approval has remained the guiding prin- 
ciple of the policy and practice of the United 
States to the present time. Effective control 
of a country depends on popular consent of 
the governed rather than ‘on an external 
form of government. 

The second argument in favor of recog- 
nition is rooted in trade and its possibilities. 
It is stated that, if we recognize Communist 
China, we shall expand our trade. Red 
China is a great potential market for west- 
ern production. Since other free nations, 
notably Britain, are trading with Red China, 
the American embargo, with its ban on 
United States-Red China trade, has become 
academic and impractical. Recognition of 
the regime would provide the means for fur- 
thering the interests of American firms in 
the Far East. . 

The very opposite is the truth. Recog- 
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beneficial to the Red government, not to 
the free world generally or the United States 
in particular. Great Britain, one of the first 
non-Communist countries to recognize the 
Red regime, found the answer the hard way. 
After the Communist occupation of the 
mainland, British investments amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars were 
promptly confiscated by the Red government. 

For our country, which once did a $1 
billion business in China, the prospects of 
trade are virtually nil. If we have any 
doubt about this, we should recall the story 
told by a representative of an American 
business firm in China. He was permitted 
to leave the Chinese mainland in the sum- 
mer of 1956, after his company had suffered 
losses totaling nearly $5 million. “Our com- 
panies,” he said, “were wrung dry like dish- 
rags until we had lost everything. To all 
intents and purposes, this was the swan 
song of American business in China.” 

Red China is definitely committed to trad- 
ing with other members of the Communist 
bloc and they only trade with the Western 
nations when it suits their political purpose 
and when it is made on their terms. It is 
a matter of record that Red China’s export- 
able surplus, estimated at $4 billion; 80 per- 
cent or $3,200 million, is earmarked for 
Russia and its satellites. In return, Red 
China is required to spend what it gets 
from its exports to buy goods from Russia 
and other Communist States. 

We also know from experience that China 
will never purchase from the free world 
anything other than strategic materials for 
purpose of war and that to ease our re- 
strictions on trade with Red China would 
give prestige to the regime and bolster its 
economy. It would undoubtedly improve 
Communist China’s business relations with 
the smaller nations in Asia. Her cut-price 
dumping policy in exporting rice and tin 
has already disturbed the predominant rice 
economy of Thailand and Burma, and the 
predominant tin industry of Malaya. 

Furthermore, it has been revealed again 
and again that Red China is engaged in 
narcotics smuggling on a gigantic scale. 
Drugs are a state monopoly, a foreign ex- 
change earner, and a political and economic 
weapon for furtherance of Communist ex- 
pansion. In 1955, it was estimated that the 
narcotics sold in America were valued at 
$350 million. Trade with Red China would 
expose ourselves to more extensive traffic in 
drugs. 

The third argument for the recognition of 
Red China pertains to the peace of the fu- 
ture. It is said if we recognize Communist 
China we shall relieve international ten- 
sions, the roots of war. Crises and tensions 
exist everywhere in Asia. They are the re- 
sults of our failure to Communist 
China. By breaking diplomatic relations and 
forbidding ourselves to communicate with 
the Reds, we deprive ourselves of the means 
whereby we might pursue peace without 
risk of war. 

This argument is not very strong. 

The systematic exploitation of world ten- 
sions is the very essence of Communist 
technique. Red China is deliberately seeking 
to increase tensions of every kind; intellec- 
tual, political, economic, social, diplomatic, 
and military, to a point beyond endurance 
by the free world. When relief is sought by 
concessions, new tensions are created. Com- 
munism, both in Russia and in China, oper- 
ates under this strategy. Conflict must never 
cease. Neither Soviet Russia nor Red China 
can accept a true peace. They will stop 
creating tensions only when their policy of 
world conquest has been completely carried 
out or when they are themselves placed un- 
der counter pressures, political, economic 
and psychological, so great that they must 
make long overdue concessions tc justice 
and a humanly acceptable world order. 


Mao Tse-tung declared that “political 
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power grows out of the barrel of a gun”. 
Recently this axiom was reaffirmed by the 
Peiping Defense Minister when he said: “Our 
policy is a policy of fight fight, stop stop— 
half fight, half stop. This is no trick but 
@ normal thing.” This expresses the very 
basis of the entire philosophy of com- 
munism. 

At times we must negotiate but we can 
do so without recognizing such a govern- 
ment. We negotiated the Korean armistice 
with Chinese Communists. We took part 
with them in the Geneva Conference of 1954 
which ended the hostilities in Indo-China. 
Since August 1955, we have conducted ne- 
gotiations at the ambassadorial level with 
them, first at Geneva and later at Warsaw. 
We sought thereby to bring about the libera- 
tion of Americans unlawfully detained in 
Communist China, and to establish a con- 
dition of tranquility in the Formosa area. 

If Red China is sincere in carrying on 
negotiations with us, she could freely do so 
through existing channels. Experience in- 
dicates that-the regime seeks recognition 
in order to gain more strength and prestige 
to advance international tensions rather 
than to relieve them. Even though China 
has been plagued by widespread flood and 
drought, the Red government refused as- 
sistance offered by the International Red 
Cross which sought to relieve the miseries 
of the Chinese people. This is a proof that 
the Communists do not even wish to remove 
the internal tension of their own society. 
How then can we expect them to lessen 
tensions toward other peoples? 

Red China, by Peiping’s own admission 
(for whatever it’s worth) is having the worst 
drought in the 11 years the Communists 
have ruled. 

As a result, the overworked peasants of 
the communes face the prospect of going on 
rations only a scant margin above sub- 
sistence level. 

But note this: Less than a month ago 
Communist China signed an agreement for a 
25 million loan to the leftward-leaning 
African State of Guinea, “free of interest and 
with no conditions attached.” The stated 
idea of this outlay is to “strengthen the 
friendship and solidarity of the peoples of 
China and Guinea.” 

Meanwhile, Peiping boasts of quadrupled 
food exports over the past 7 years. This, 
together with such propaganda loans as to 
Guinea, means a ruthlessly enforced famine 
to enhance the glories of communism and 
plant the Red flag in still another country. 

The fourth argument for the recognition 
of the totalitarian rulers of China is a sort 
of corollary from the third. It states that: 
To recognize Communist China does not sig- 
nify our approval. Recognition implies 
neither approval nor disapproval. It is only 
a practical arrangement suitable for main- 
taining contact with the regime. We recog- 
nized Soviet Russia in 1933. Why should 
we not do the same with Communist China, 
as a tyranny no different from that of Com- 
munist Russia. 

The truth is that to receive recognition 
from the strongest and most influential coun- 
try in the world after recognition was first 
denied would be a triumph for Red China 
almost as a great military victory. Recogni- 
tion in this case would imply something 
more than approval. It would imply capit- 
ulation, surrender. It is the most dangerous 
thing that we could possibly do. Who among 
those clamoring for recognition of Red China 
would ever support recognition of Hitler’s 
Germany now that its barbarous conduct has 
been revealed? How much good did recogni- 
tion of that regime ever accomplish? 

It is true that we recognized Soviet Russia 
in 1933. Among the conditions were that 
Russia would not interfere in. U.S. affairs. 
The Soviet Union has not kept that condi- 
tion or any other important international 
commitment. We have a long and well-docu- 
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mented history of Communist duplicity. 
Such cynicdl betrayal of truth has never 
been equalled in the history of mankind. 
Had there been clear warning about Soviet 
Russia’s insincerity, it is doubtful if recogni- 
tion would have been accorded in the first 
place. In the case of Communist China, we 
have been unmistakably forewarned. 

As the late John Foster Dulles has said, 
“Internationally the Chinese Communist re- 
gime does not conform to the practices of 
civilized nations; does not live up to its 
international obligations; has not been 
peaceful in the past, and gives no evidence 
of being peaceful in the future. Its for- 
eign policies are hostile to us and our Asian 
allies. Under these circumstances, it would 
be folly for us to establish relations with the 
Chinese Communists which would enhance 
their ability to hurt us and our friends.” 

Finally, it is contended that if we recog- 
nize Communist China we shall drive a 
wedge between China and Russia. Let us 
admit for the sake of argument that there 
is some discord between Peiping and Mos- 
cow. Yet the area of discord is accepted by 
both Governments and subordinated to one 
common mission of the Soviet-Peiping coali- 
tion, the domination of the entire world. 
Their unity is further consolidated by the 
fact that both face a common obstacle, the 
United States. Economically, politically, and 
militarily, Peiping depends upon Moscow. 
From the foundation of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, no one demonstrated any lack of 


fidelity to communism either in the teach-' 


ing or in the practice of the present rulers 
on the mainland of China. 

Because of their fidelity to the realization 
of a universal empire it should be presumed 
that Russia and Red China will act as a 
team for the indefinite future. They would 
be immensely strengthened in prestige and 
effectiveness if recognition were accorded by 
the United States. Otherwise, why all the 
support from the leader of the Kremlin and 
his entourage at the United Nations? 

Let us also remember that recognition of 
Red China could mean the liquidation of 
free China and the acceptance of Red China 
into the United Nations. 

The anti-Communist Government of the 
Republic of China on Formosa is a symbol of 
Chinese opposition to communism. It is the 
only rallying point in the world for non- 
Communist Chinese, the only focus of loyalty 
for millions of Chinese on the mainland and 
throughout southeast Asia. If the Republic 
of China on Formosa was ever liquidated, it 
would extinguish a beacon of hope for mil- 
lions on the mainland. The 10 million peo- 
ple on that island would be delivered to the 
slavery of the Communists and the 12 million 
oversea Chinese would become subject to 
further pressure as instruments of infiltra- 
tion and subversion in the countries where 
they reside. As for admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, Red China is 
certainly not qualified for membership under 
the terms of the charter of that organization. 

We know that our position is just. We 
also know that our anti-Communist effort 
must stand fast and firm. Our policy of 
nonrecognition of communistic China is ab- 
solutely sound. This policy along with our 
continued political, economic, cultural and 
military of the free democratic 
forces throughout Asia represents one of the 
glories of our country in this 20th century. 
Whatever our failure in the details of ap- 
plication, our policies are fixed on principles 
that we cannot change without terrible dam- 
age to free China, to the free world and to 
our own country. 

Your presence here tonight is proof that 
you agree with all this—for you are giving 
your support to the foundation of a univer- 
sity on Formosa that one day will send forth 
future Chinese leaders trained under the 
age-old principles founded on the laws of 
God and the dignity and the freedom of man. 
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RemMaRKS By Hon. JoHN W. McCoRMACK, OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Gathered here tonight are men and women 
of all religious beliefs to show by our pres- 
ence our deep respect, friendship, and affec- 
tion for two great churchmen of the Catholic 
Church. His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston, and the Most 
Reverend Paul YuPin, archbishop of Nan- 
king, China. They are not only two great 
churchmen, but they are two of the out- 
standing citizens and figures of the world— 
the world of God and His law, the world of 
liberty, the world comprised of free nations 
under governments of law and not of men, 
the world of love and not of hate, love of 
God and neighbor, not hatred of God and 
neighbor. 

For both of these great churchmen and 
world figures are deeply respected by persons 
of all creeds, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews. 

Archbishop YuPin has received from His 
Holiness, Pope John, a most important 
assignment—one far reaching in nature, and 
which will benefit mankind everywhere and 
particularly in the part of the world of major 
importance in combating and defeating the 
sinister aims of atheistic or international 
communism. This duty and responsibility 
is to establish and build in Formosa a Cath- 
olic university, to which will go young men 
and women of all creeds to receive a higher 
education, which they will carry with them 
in their journey through life. 

This assignment is a hard and difficult one 
calling for a large sum of money to con- 
struct the buildings, establish the faculty, 
the staff and professors, so necessary in order 
to instill in the students moral values and 
human values, to educate them to be lead- 
ers in their countries, particularly in the 


’ Far East, leaders in all walks of life and 


dedicated to freedom and a government of 
law and not a government of men. 

And our beloved Cardinal Cushing is spon- 
soring this banquet, the proceeds of which 
will be used toward the establishment of 
this university. And further, Cardinal Cush- 
ing has committed himself to the raising of 
a large sum of money toward the estab- 
lishment of this university, which in years 
to come will become one of worldwide im- 
portance. One thing we may be certain of is 
that no student attending this university will 
ever be a Communist. : 

His Holiness, Pope John exercised excellent 
judgment in selecting Archbishop YuPin for 
this important task and in designating him 
to be the first. rector of the university. 

For in the troubled world of today there 
are no two men who understand better the 
sinister destructive intent and purposes of 
atheistic communism than do Cardinal 
Cushing and Archbishop YuPin. 

Among the first 10 on the list of the Red 
Chinese to be persecuted or killed if cap- 
tured, is Archbishop YuPin. The Red Chi- 
nese would go to any extent to capture or 
kidnap the archbishop, for they know Arch- 
bishop YuPin, to countless millions of Chi- 
nese everywhere, both within and outside 
Red China, is a symbol of their hopes and as- 
pirations, the early return of their liberty 
and their culture. 

And I think I know something about the 
world killer minds of those in the Kremlin. 

For 26 years ago I was chairman of a con- 
gressional committee that investigated com- 
munism, nazism, fascism, and bigotry. And 
26 years ago, I and the members of my 
committee, found and reported to the Con- 
gress that communism was an international 
conspiracy with the intent to conquer and 
dominate the world. . 

The Smith Act. was introduced by me. 
The Foreign Agent Registration Act is the 
McCormack Act. 

Most persons laughed and scoffed at me 
26 years ago, but Cardinal Cushing and 
Archbishop YuPin, as young priests, saw 
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that communism was international in in- 
tent and purpose, and like myself they saw 
its potential danger to the world. 

And Archbishop YuPin will be in the 
frontlines of this battle between the forces 
of good and the forces of evil. 

And anything we can do to help him 
quickly establish the university at Formosa 
will be a maximum contribution on our 
part in affirmatively combating and ulti- 
mately defeating communism on a worid 
level. 

In a world of today, it is vitally necessary 
that America be powerfully strong in‘all re- 
spects, morally and militarily. 

From a material angle the only thing the 
Communists respect is what they fear, that 
is military strength and power greater than 
they possess themselves. And if we are 
going to err in judgment, it is far better that 
we err on the side of strength than on the 
side of weakness. 

In the world of today America cannot af- 
ford to be second best in any important 
field. 

We hear Khrushchev boast that commu- 
nism will “bury us.” We hear of his other 
boasts and constant threats. We see him 
strutting around at the United Nations. 
We witness him using the United Nations 
for propaganda purposes and to intimidate 
other nations. 

Only last Tuesday in another threat he 
said his country “can produce rockets like 
sausages.” 

The world is caught between two coun- 
tries, our own country and the Soviet 
Union. All peoples in all countries want. to 
be free, and countless of millions behind 
the Iron Curtain and in Red China look to 
America with hope and prayers. For they 
recognize that America is the leader of 
all nations and in the minds of all 
who want the God-given right of freedom 
under law. 

America has a rendevous with destiny. 
Will we rise to meet the test of leadership 
that lies upon our shoulders? 

This means the willingness to make sacri-~ 
fices on our part. As the days of martyrdom 
are here again, and this applies to all reli- 
gions, it means that we must have the spirit 
of the Crusaders and in helping Archbishop 
YuPin carry out his mission of a Catholic 
university in Formosa you are making a 
contribution in an affirmative, not a nega~- 
tive way in holding back and ultimately 
rolling back the world killer hordes of in- 
ternational or atheistic communism. 

If any of you can give additional contri- 
butions to this cause, you are not only help- 
ing build and put into operation this new 
university, but you are aiding in an effective 
way in winning the cold war. 





Milwaukee Journal Praises Robert Weav- 
er’s Qualifications as Housing Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 © 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has always exercised 
careful discrimination in its editorial ex- 
pressions, particularly in its comments 
on the competence of persons appointed 
to high office. 

This paper enjoys one of the two or 
three largest and most carefully selected 
editorial boards of any newspaper in the 
country. When the Milwaukee Journal 
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takes a position on a Presidential selec- 
tion for Cabinet or near-Cabinet rank, 
its readers know that position has re- 
ceived the most painstaking and search- 
ing consideration. 

For this reason it is especially signifi- 
cant—in view of the controversy 
aroused by the appointment—that the 
Milwaukee Journal has warmly ap- 
plauded the nomination of Dr. Robert 
Weaver by President-elect Kennedy as 
head of the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial enthusiastically supporting Dr. 
Weaver be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was.ordered printed ‘in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: ~ 

CAPABLE ROBERT C. WEAVER 


In selecting Dr. Robert C. Weaver, of New 
York, as head of the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Administration, President- 
elect Kennedy has found a man notably 
equipped for the job. : 

Dr. Weaver is a housing expert. He served 
as New York State rent administrator. Cur- 
rently he has been vice chairman of the 
New York City Housing and Redevelopment 
Board. His book, “The Negro Ghetto,” is 
widely recognized as a fine study of the 
racial problem in housing. And Dr. Weaver 
is no stranger to Washintgon. He is a Har- 
vard trained economist who served in the 
Roosevelt administration with the War Pro- 
duction Board, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the Housing Authority. 

Thus Dr. Weaver is extremely well quali- 
fied both as an expert in the field and as an 
administrator. It is also gratifying that he 
has received the highest appointment of any 
man of his race in Federal Government. 
Dr. Weaver is a Negro. That is not as im- 
portant in his appointment as his qualifica- 
tions. But it is a welcome fact and an 
indication that Kennedy intends to select 
appointees without regard for race or color. 

There is a possibility that Dr. Weaver will 
end up in an even more important job. The 
coming administration is contemplating a 
department on urban affairs. The plan is 
to use the Federal Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administration as a nucleus, Its chief 
would have Cabinet rank. 





American Motors Conservation Award 
to Travis M. Tyrrell 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I take pleasure in congratulat- 
ing Mr. Travis M. Tyrrell, area forestry 
officer of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior, at 
Portland, Oreg., upon the recent presen- 
tation to him of the American Motors 
Conservatien Award for outstanding 
service in forest management. 

I also congratulate the Society of 
American Foresters, during whose recent 
annual meeting the award was pre- 
sented, upon completing its 60th year of 
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constructive service to the forestry pro- 
fession, not only of this country but of 
the world. 

The nature of the award to Mr. Tyr- 
rell and his accomplishments in forest 
conservation are outlined in a statement 
issued by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, which follows: 

Mr. Tyrrell played a leading role in de- 
veloping and applying successful sustained 
yield forest management to BLM’s Oregon 
and California grant lands (O. & C.) in west- 
ern Oregon. These lands contain some of the 
finest high quality old growth timber in the 
Nation. The 2.1 million acres of the O. & C. 
are some of the most intensively and pro- 
gressively managed forest lands in the world. 
They have attained a high plane of produc- 
tion under a multiple-use concept which 
maintains an efficient balance and correla- 
tion of the various uses and values of the 
land. Mr. Tyrrell has played a leading role 
in developing these management standards. 
This high level forest management turrently 
provides for the sale of 1 billion board feet 
of timber annually having a value of over $30 
million. In addition, the O. & C. forests 
protect valuable watersheds, regulate stream- 
flows, and provide vast public recreation op- 
portunities. 

The American Motors citation stated that 
Mr. Tyrrell exemplifies the finest traditions 
of the dedicated professional conservationist 
in America. Mr. Tyrrell has continually 
shared his knowledge and skills with other 
agencies and groups dedicated to the conser- 
vation of natural resources. He has been an 
active member of many general and profes- 
sional forestry organizations. 

Mr. Tyrrell was born in 1906 in Coquille, 
Oreg. He received his forestry degree from 
the University of California, Berkeley, in 
1928. 

The American Motors conservation awards 
program was originated in 1953. Each series 
consists of 10 awards to professional con- 
servation workers and 10 to amateur con- 
servationists whose work is done as an ex- 
pression of good citizenship. The awards to 
professionals are accompanied by a gift of 
$500. Each award is accompanied by a cita- 
tion. The people receiving the awards are 
chosen as exemplifying the best traditions of 
their respective fields of conservation work. 
It is hoped that by calling attention to such 
individuals, their colleagues will be encour- 
aged and the general public made more 
aware.of the need for sound conservation 
practices. 





Virginia Constitution Convention— 
Commemorative Oaks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 - 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
of 1901-02 drew to a close, a general 
feeling arose that those who had partici- 
pated in the framing of this document 
should have their services commemo- 
rated in some appropriate fashion. To 
carry this thought into action, pin oak 
saplings were sent to each delegate, 
clerk, and page for planting. 

Last October the Bedford (Va.) Demo- 
crat carried a most interesting article 
by Mr. Kenneth E. Crouch pointing out 
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that 28 of these constitution oaks are 
still living in scattered locations 
throughout the State and giving inter- 
esting details of their locations and of 
the circumstances surrounding their 
planting. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
this fine account by Mr. Crouch. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-EIGHT CONSTITUTION .OAKS STILL 
KNOWN To BE ALIVE IN VIRGINIA 


(By Kenneth E. Crouch) 


The fate of about 140 Constitution Oaks 
planted by delegates, clerks, and pages of the 
Fourth Virginia Constitutional Convention 
in 1901-02 is the subject of a feature article 
in the summer issue of Virginia Cavalcade. 
However, there is serious omission; no ref- 
erence is made to the three planted in Bed- 
ford County, one of which is yet living, nor 
of John Goode, of Bedford, president of the 
convention. 

The illustrated feature was prepared by 
George W. Rogers, postmaster of the Virginia 
State Senate, and the magazine is published 
quarterly by the Virginia State Library. 
Twenty-eight of these noble and historic 
trees are known still to be living. 

Congressman Harry L. Maynard, of Ports- 
mouth, felt, near the close of the convention 
which was in session from June 1901, to June 
1902, that the members of this conveniton 
should be commemorated in- some way. 
Desiring a statewide memorial, as a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee he came 
up with the idea of presenting each delegate 
with a pin oak to be planted at their re- 
spective homes and thus the name “Consti- 
tution Oaks.” Congressman Maynard ap- 
proached Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson with the idea and he had each dele- 
gate, clerk and page sent a tree by Railway 
Express. The trees measured 3 to 4 feet in 
height. 


SOME STILL THRIVING 


Last year an effort was made to locate 
these trees and to date about half have heen 
located, some still thriving, others having 
died of .disease, cut down for roads and 
streets or lack of knowledge of their historic 
importance or avstroyed in hurricanes. 

Bedford County had two delegates to that 
convention, John Goode, of Bedford, and 
John Thompson Brown, of New London. Mr. 
Goode, who had been a member of the Con- 
federate States Congress, lived at the corner 
of Longwood Avenue and Westview Avenue 


(where the Ballard house stands) and, 


planted his sapling at the home of his son 
on Hampton Ridge, now the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl M. Johnson at 1007 Hampton Ridge. 
This tree survived only a short time. 

Mr. Brown lived at Ivy Cliff, overlooking 
Otter River about: 4 miles south of New 
London on the Huddleston highway. This 
palatial home containing 20 rooms was built 
in 1819 and is on a prominence overlooking 
Otter River north of where Route 24 crosses 
the river. Mr. Brown was educated at 
Princeton University and served on the 
Board of Trustees of New London Academy 
and that of VPI, being president of the latter 
board. He planted his oak on the lawn of 
his home and it was cut down several years 
ago, only the stump remains. 

The third, and surviving, oak, planted in 
Bedford County is located at the home of 
Mr, and Mrs. Andrew J. Carper at the cor- 
ner of Longwood Avenue and Elm Street. 
This oak was presented to the late George 
Jordan, a page in the convention, who 


planted it at his home. Mrs. Carper is a 


sister of the late Mr. Jordan. ; 
Another of the oaks had a connection with 
Bedford County, but it has never been lo- 
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cated. This is the sapling sent to Rufus 
A. Ayers, delegate from Buchanan, Dicken- 
son and Wise Counties. Mr. Ayers who was 
born in Bedford County, resided in Wise 
County. 

Through an error in shipment, the tree 
sent to Eugene Withers of Danville, a dele- 
gate from Pittsylvania County, was not a pin 
oak but a buckeye which is still growing 
in that city. 

In addition to Bedford’s oak at the Jordan 
home and the Danville oak, the others 
known to be living are as follows: 

At Covesville, the tree planted by W. H. 
Boaz, delegate from Albemarle County. 


AT CLIFTON FORGE 


On the lawn of the home of George K. 
Anderson on Alleghany Street in Clifton 
Forge; Mr. Anderson was the delegate from 
Alleghany, Bath and Highland Counties. 

On the lawn of the courthouse at Char- 
lotte Court House the tree for D. Q. Eggles- 
ton, delegate from Charlotte County. Dele- 
gate Eggleston gave his sapling to two boys 
named Jack, his son and Jack Hutcheson, 
who planted it on the courthouse lawn. 
Jack Eggleston is now Chief Justice John W. 
Eggleston of the Virginia State Supreme 
Court of Appeals. The 1901-02 convention 
wrote the public school provisions which 
were upheld last year in the State supreme 
court of appeals causing the special session 
of the General Assembly of Virginia. Jack 
Hutcheson is now Dr. John R. Hutcheson, 
chancellor and former president of VPI. 

On the lawn of the home of John M. Willis, 
delegate from Elizabeth City and Accomac 
Counties, in Hampton. 

On the lawn of the home of Joseph A. 
Bristow, delegate from Essex and Middle- 
sex Counties, at Saluda in Middlesex. 

On the lawn of Glen Burnie in Fluvanna 
County, the home of Col. William B. Pettit, 
delegate from Fluvanna and Goochland 
Counties. 

AT ROCKY MOUNT 


On the lawn of the Richard Angle home 
on Spring Street in Rocky Mount, the tree 
for Beverly A. Davis, delegate from Frank- 
lin County. Delegate Davis gave the tree to 
Buren E. Walker who planted it. 

On the lawn of the courthouse in Emporia, 
the tree for Gordon L. Vincent, delegate 
from Greensville and Sussex Counties. 

On the lawn of the home of Mrs. Kemper 
Yancey in Ashland, the tree for Hill Carter, 
prominent criminal lawyer and delegate 
from Hanover County. 

On the lawn of the home of Judge James 
W. Orr in Jonesville, delegate from Lee Coun- 
ty. Judge George P. Cridlin of Lee Coun- 
ty, who assisted Judge Orr in planting the 
tree, saved it from possible destruction in 
May 1958, when highway crews desired to 
remove limbs from the tree. 

A burr oak specimen of the tree is that 
given to George P. Tarry, the delegate from 
Mecklenburg County. This tree is growing 
on the Long Grass Plantation of the Tarry 
family in Mecklenburg County, being planted 
on the south side of the Roanoke (Staunton) 
River. 


ONE AT CHRISTIANSBURG 


On the lawn of the courthouse at Chris- 
tiansburg, the tree for Thomas L. Moore, 
delegate from Montgomery County. Arthur 
O. Sullivan, one-armed Confederate veteran 
and doorkeeper at the convention, helped 
plant the tree in Christiansburg, where he 
lived. 

On the lawn of Ellwood, the home of Dr. 
Thomas H. Barnes in Nansemond County; 
Dr. Barnes was the delegate from Nansemond 
County. 

On the grounds of the home of Mrs. Jacob 
Bailey in Nelson County is the tree given 
to Judge Bennett T. Gordon, delegate from 
Nelson County, Judge Gordon lies buried 
under the tree which bears a marker as to 
its historic significance. 
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On the lawn of the home of former State 
Senator Cyrus H. Walker in Heathsville; 
Senator Walker was a delegate from North- 
umberland County. 

NEAR DELEGATE’S GRAVE 


The tree for Judge William A, Watson, 
delegate from Nottoway and Amelia Coun- 
ties, is near his grave at Woodlawn in Not- 
toway County. Judge Watson served in the 
State senate and was a member of Congress 
when he died in 1919. 

Pittsylvania County had four delegates to 
the convention, including Mr. Withers of 
Danville, who was sent the “buckeye.” The 
tree given Charles E. Miller is living at his 
home, “Charswood,” in Pittsylvania County. 

On the campus of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege at Hampden-Sydney is the tree given to 
the Rev. Dr. Richard McIlwaine, president of 
Hampden-Sydney College and delegate from 
Prince Edward County. This tree was badly 
damaged by a fire in 1956 that consumed 
McIlwaine Hall on the College campus. 


A U.S. SENATOR 


Across the street from the courthouse in 
Manassas is the tree given to Judge James 
B. T, Thornton, delegate from Prince William 
County. Judge Thornton served in the House 
of Representatives and U.S. Senate from 
Mississippi. 

It took scientific dating methods to deter- 
mine which was the Constitution Oak in a 
grove on the farm of Mrs. E, A. DeJarnette 
in Halifax County. Halifax County had two 
delegates and the tree given to Joseph Steb- 
bins he planted in a grove now on the 
DeJarnett farm. 

One of the trees given to Rockbridge 
County’s two delegates is yet living on the 
lawn of the home of Delegate J. W. Gilmore 
at Gilmore’s Mills 2 miles. south of Natural 
Bridge Station on the east side of the James 
River. : 

At Kirkland, the home of Col, Thomas J. 
Moncure near Falmouth; Colonel Moncure, & 
Confederate veteran, was the delegate from 
Stafford and King George Counties. 


THRIVING IN RICHMOND 


William P. M. Merrill, deputy commissioner 
of the revenue in Richmond, was a page at 
the convention and planted his tree at 109 
East Cary Street in Richmond, where it is 
still thriving. 

Others reported living are the tree given 
G. T. Garnett, delegate from Gloucester and 
Mathews Counties; and that of Dr. W. F. 
Dunaway, delegate from Lancaster and Rich- 
mond Counties. 

The locations have been made of several 
that died or were destroyed. These were: 

The tree planted by Judge Nathaniel B. 
Wescott, delegate from Accomac County, at 
his home at Mappsburg (now Painter). 
This was felled by a tornado in 1933. 

The tree planted by James Mundy of 
Buchanan, delegate-from Botetourt County, 
gave way to road and sidewalk improve- 
ments. 

HIGHWAY CASUALTY 


The tree planted by Judge D. W. Bolen of 
Hillsville, delegate from Carroll County, suc- 
cumbed to road improvements. 

The tree of Judge Clagett B. Jones of 
Bruington, delegate from King and Queen 
Counties, likewise gave way to road improve- 
ments. (The magazine feature lists Judge 
Jones from King William County whereas 
Rogers Gregory was the delegate from King 
William and Hanover Counties.) 

It is said an uninformed lineman felled the 
tree at Montview, the Carter Glass estate 
south of Lynchburg. Mr. Glass, later a US. 
Senator, was a delegate from Lynchburg. 

Judge William B. Portlock of Norfolk 
County lost his tree to road improvements. 

The .1933 tornado also destroyed the tree 
of Judge Gilmer S. Kendall, delegate from 
Northampton and Accomac Counties, at his 
home at Eastville. 
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A RECENT DEATH 


A recent death was the tree of W. T. Yan- 
cey of Woodville, deiegate from Rappahan- 
nock County. : 

William A. Anderson, the delegate from 
Rockbridge County, was president pro tem- 
pore of the convention. His tree was planted 
in front of what is now the Alumni Hall on 
the VMI campus in Lexington. 

The tree given William J. Norfieet, a page 
from Amelia County, was planted on the 
courthouse lawn in Amelia by N. W. DeKrafft, 
‘deputy clerk of Amelia County. 

The tree planted by John W. Daniel, Camp- 
bell County delegate, has been reported de- 
stroyed. 

Drought took the lives of two trees, that 
of John 8. Barbour, Culpeper County dele- 
gate, and of R. Walton Moore, Fairfax 
County delegate. 

Nathan R. Phillips, Floyd County dele- 
gate, planted the tree on his Floyd County 
farm and it has since died. 

Dr. Goodridge A. Wilson of Bristol, promi- 
nent Presbyterian minister and historian 
who writes the southwest Virginia column 
in the Roanoke Times on Sunday, did much 
research in locating these trees, Dr. Wilson’s 
son-in-law, Volney H. Campbell, is a son of 
Judge Preston Campbell, the delegate from 
Washington County. Judge ll was 
the last surviving member of the convention. 





Kennedy And L. Q. C. Lamar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ConcressronaL Recorp, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal, as 
follows: 


KENNEDY AND L. Q. C. LaMar 

Among the statesmen of America’s past 
whom President-elect Kennedy seems to 
admire is a man known to history as Lucius 
Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar. 

Lucius Quintus is usually noted in the 
history books for a single famous speech, 
Author of the Mississippi ordinance of seces- 
sion, a leader of the Confederacy, he re- 





turned to Congress after Appomatiox and | 


one day delivered a eulogy of Charles Sum- 
ner of Massachusetts, a Radical Republican 
who had ever been the South’s implacable 
foe. It was a speech—and a gesture—that 
for its hour took great courage. 

Yet, curiously, it is not alone this example 
of Senator Lamar’s courage, which draws 
admiration from Senator Kennedy. In his 
“Profiles in Courage,”’ which he wrote some 
years ago, Mr. Kennedy pays his greatest 
tribute to a less widely known display of 
political courage by that distant gentleman 
from Mississippi. And it was an incident 
that has not lost its meaning for today. 

In the year 1873 the country had suffered 
a depression, one felt acutely in the South 
and the West. Out of it came a movement 
which was to plague the political parties 
of the Nation for many years, the “free 
silver” movement which in time was to 
find its golden voice in William Jennings 
Bryan. Because ‘silver was plentiful while 
gold was scarce, a silver-based currency 


promised to make money plentiful and the _ 


resulting inflation promised to relieve 
debtors, pluck the thorns from the crown 
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of gold that alone held back prosperity, 
and— 

But let John Kennedy sei the stage in his 
own. words: 

“Silver suddenly acquired a political ap- 
peal as the poor man’s friend—in contrast 
to gold, the rich man’s money. Silver was 
going to provide an easy solution to every- 
one’s problems—falling farm prices, high 
interest rates, heavy debts and all the rest. 

“Although the Democratic Party since the 
days of Jackson and Benton had been the 
party ot? hard money, it rushed to exploit 
this new and popular issue—and it was 
naturally assumed that the freshman 
Democratic Senator from poverty-stricken 
Mississippi would enthusiastically join the 
fight.” 

But Senator Lamar did otherwise. He 
exhausted all available treatises on the con- 
troversy, studied the issue and concluded 
that “the only sound position was in sup- 
port of sound money.” For the country to 
adopt a “debased, inflated currency” would 
be both ethically wrong and a practical mis- 
take. He felt, as Mr. Kennedy notes, that 
this inflation “would embarrass our stand- 
ing in the eyes of the world” and prove a 
“spurious relief.” 

So Senator Lamar rejected the pleas of 
those to whom he-owed his political ad- 
vancement, risked his whole political career 
upon the outcome, and voted against the 
easy way of inflation. From his friends 
came only condemnation. He was burned 
in effigy, and the Mississippi Legislature, 
which in those days chose and rejected 
Senators, passed resolutions ordering him 
to change his vote. 

Mr. Kennedy does not hide the admiration 
with which he quotes Senator Lamar’s reply: 
“Between these resolutions and my con- 
viccions there is a great gulf. I cannot 
pass it * * *. Today I must be true or false, 
honest or cunning, faithful or unfaithful 
to my. people. Even in this hour of their 
legislative displeasure and disapprobation, 
I cannot vote as these resolutions direct.” 

Of course “free silver” has long since 
disappeared as a political issue, buried with 
William Jennings Bryan. But its ghost has 
not*been laid. There are many still to say 
that inflation is the easy solution to every- 
one’s problems—falling farm prices, high 
interest rates and all the rest. And a hun- 
dred years after, the Democratic Party, or 
at least parts of it, rushes to exploit this 
oid and popular issue. 

Certainly it would take courage, these 
days, for a national leader of the Democratic 
Party to turn his back upon a debased, in- 
fiated currency that makes so many easy 
promises; to acknowledge that this would 
embarrass our standing in the eyes of the 
world and be a spurious relief, and finally 
to make a like choice between being honest 
or cunning, faithful or unfaithful. 

Yet a man who thought this story worth 
retelling should be able to remember its 
ending. For the Senator from Mississippi, 
by preserving his character, so also in the 
end lifted his political career to new heights. 
And in the very land where he was once re- 
viled, there is today no man more honored 
than Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar. 





Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO “ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
all know that it has taken a series of 
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crises in Latin America to rivet the at- 
tention of the Nation on that vast region. 
Too often, we have had too little com- 
prehension of the feelings of millions of 
Latin Americans. 

In an interview with an Argentine 
professor who was a visiting lecturer at 
the University of New Mexico, Clayton 
Willis, an able reporter for the Albu- 
querque Tribune, has provided a forum 
for the expression of some of those feel- 
ings. Prof. Alfredo A. Roggiano’s re- 
marks are worth noting in the light of 
reports that the Communist nations are 
conducting a far more intensive program 
of broadcasts beamed to Latin America 
than is the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that. Mr. 


Willis’ story be printed in the Appendix’ 


of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Albuquerque Tribune, Dec. 17, 
1960] 


ARGENTINE PROFESSOR BLAsts U.S. ATTITUDE 
(By Clayton Willis) 

A visiting Argentine professor took a whack 
at US. “imperialistic” behavior toward Latin 
America in an interview here. 

Prof. Alfredo A. Roggiano, of Buenos Aires, 
now associate professor of Spanish and Latin 
American literature at the State University 
of Towa, said bluntly: 

“American Embassies in Latin America 
don’t have any people who are interested in 
the Latin American countries as countries. 
They are interested only in the mineral re- 
sources. 

“It’s the oil and industrial development of 
Argentina, the copper of Chile, the fruit of 
Guatemala, and the sugar of Cuba,” the pro- 
fessor said. ; 

Professor Roggiano came here as the fourth 
lecturer of the Spanish Institute series held 
at the University of New Mexico. 

DIFFERENT APPROACH 

“On the other hand,” the South American 
said, “the approach of the Russian is com- 
pletely different in Latin America. 

“In Mexico, for an instance, the Russians 
have over 500 people (all Russians, he said) 
in their embassy who are working for what 
they call ‘better understanding and cultural 
exchange.’ But, this, of course, is for propa- 
ganda purposes,” the Argentine asserted. 

He also said there are approximately 14 
newspapers and magazines working for this 
purpose. “And the United States doesn’t 
have one,” he added glumly. 

Radio programs to promote Russian inter- 
ests are plentiful in Mexico too, “but the 
United States has nothing of this kind,” the 
professor told the Tribune. 

Continuing to lay his thoughts on the line, 
Professor Roggiano had this to say: 


FEELS SUPERIOR 


“The general feeling about the American 
in Latin America is that the American feels 
himself superior and that he has the mission 
to help and protect the other country, And 
the other country wants more an exchange 
instead of the aid,” he declared. 

“The Americans went to Cuba because they 
need sugar. So, why do they want to say 
that they went to develop the underdevel- 
oped country? Why this attitude of pro- 
tection?” the professor who taught at the 
University of New Mexico in 1955, said. 

Professor Roggiano, who has been teaching 
in this country 5 years, criticized American 
businessmen in Latin America because, as he 
put it, they never become a part of the coun- 
try and they never become citizens of the 
country. 

Roggiano offered these suggestions for a 
new U.S. policy toward Latin America: 
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1. Never loan money to a government. 
Because the government has the opportunity 
to use this money for their own purposes in 
a& way the people of the country don’t like. 
The government can use the money to get 
control and become a dictatorship. So, the 
feeling of the people is not against the gov- 
ernment, but against the United States—as 
with Trujillo (Dominican Republic strong 
man Gen. Rafael Trujillo). 

PRIVATE CAPITAL 


2. If the United States wants to develop 
the underdeveloped countries in Latin Amer- 
ica—especially for industrial purposes—it 
has to be done with private capital. This 
must be without any connection with the 
State Department. And this must be done 
according to the law of the country. Then 
the country has no right to accuse the 
United States. Then it will be a connection 
between people, Latin American citizens and 
U.S. citizens, but not between governments, 
which is a mistake. 

3. The United States must realize Latin 
America belongs to this continent and to 
the Western civilization and culture. But 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin outlooks are 
very different and the United States must 
know how to handle this difference. If the 
United States wants to impose their Anglo- 
Saxon patterns on Latin America, it will be 
against the United States. The United 
States must understand the individuality of 
the Latin American. 

4. Go to Mexico, for an instance, to know 
Mexico. Don’t go to Mexico to show Mexico 
what we are so that Mexico will copy us and 
our way of life. 

5. The United States doesn’t do enough to 
publicize its cultural activities in Latin 
America. The cultural mission hasn’t been 
developed enough, but should be developed. 
There’s too much emphasis on economic gain 
in US. policy. 





Retirement of Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
prior to the meeting of the 87th Congress, 
I received word of the retirement from 
the U.S. Marine Corps of Brig. Gen. 
James D, Hittle. It was with consider- 
able regret that I contemplated this dis- 
tinguished officer leaving active service. 
Don Hittle has been a trusted friend to 
many in the Congress and a dedicated 
officer whose prime goal in life has been 
service to his country. In his over 20 
years’ service he has left a record of 
which he can be justly proud. I am es- 
pecially happy to give this recognition of 
his work since General Hittle grew up in 
Lansing, Mich. His father, the late Sen- 
ator Harry F. Hittle, for 22 years served 
with distinction in the Michigan State 
Senate where I had the honor of working 
under him early in my legal career as 
counsel for the senate judiciary commit- 
tee of which he was chairman. His 
mother is one of my constituents. 

Don Hittle is a military officer of high 
standing but he was even more. His ex- 
pert knowledge of world history and geo- 
politics, military organization and grand 
strategy, coupled with his unique writing 
ability has enabled many to gain a bet- 
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ter, clearer, insight into the world prob- 
lems through reading his numerous pub- 
lished articles and books. It is to our 
advantage that he has been able to com- 
municate so effectively his thoughts on 
these subjects which are of such great 
importance to our Nation today. 

General Hittle was born in Bear Lake, 
Mich., and was graduated in 1937 from 
Michigan State University with a bache- 
lor of arts degree. He later earned a 
masters degree in oriental history and 
geography at the University of Utah. 

He began his Marine Corps career as 
@ second lieutenant in July 1937 and 
served in almost every conceivable ca- 
pacity during his 23 years service. He 
was commander of the Marine detach- 
ment of the U.S.S. Washington during 
the Arctic operations under the British 
home fleet in 1942. He instructed in the 
Officers School at Quantico and then 
was assistant chief of staff, G—4, of the 
3d Marine Division. For his outstand- 
ing service in this capacity on Iwo Jima 
he was awarded the Legion of Merit with 
Combat “‘v”’, 

In China in 1945 and 1946 he com- 
manded the 2d Battalion, 7th Marines, 
ist Marine Division. After a tour as 
secretary of the academic board at Ma- 
rine Corps Schools. Quantico, General 
Hittle went to the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, as executive officer of 
the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps unit, following which he was or- 
dered to Headquarters Marine Corps 
where he served as legislative assistant 
to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

General Hittle retired, as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1960, from active service in the 
U.S..Marine Corps. At the time of his 
retirement, as most of my colleagues 
know, he occupied the important and 
trusted position of Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense for Legislative Affairs. 
In this position, and earlier when he 
was legislative assistant to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, General 
Hittle was more than someone we knew. 
He was a warm and close friend of many 
Members of Congress. I know the De- 
partment of Defense and the Marine 


Corps are losing a valuable officer. 


However, I am happy that Don will still 
be in a position where our country will 
benefit from his services. He has ac- 
cepted a newly created position with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—he will be 
director of military and foreign affairs 
at the national headquarters of the 
VFW here in ‘Washington. The VFW is 
to be congratulated on the decision to 
create this position, but more specifically 
upon the selection of General Hittle— 
eminently qualified to serve in such a 
capacity. 





Election Laws Need Revision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Sun-Advocate, of Price, Utah, 
for December 29, 1960, calling attention 
to a problem which is becoming more 
serious each year as our population be- 
comes more mobile. 

The 5 to 10 million Americans who 
were unable to vote in the 1960 election 
because they had moved recently and 
could not meet the residence require- 
ments in the States to which they had 
moved, have been, in effect, unjustly 
disenfranchised. I am not convinced 
that the Federal Government should 
take the drastic and unprecedented step 
of determining the residence require- 
ments for voting, but I do believe the 
problem should be called to the atten- 
tion of the State legislators, and I be- 
lieve Members of Congress should be 
fully aware of the magnitude of this 
problem which affects our electoral sys- 
tem so substantially. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ELECTION LAWS NEED REVISION 


Nearly 70 million voters cast ballots in the 
general election just concluded. What most 
people do not know is that but for our ar- 
chaic voting laws the turnout of voters last 
November could have approached the 80 
million mark. Between 6 and 10 million 
American citizens were forced to stand on 
the sidelines while their fellow citizens went 
to the polls. These 5 to 10 million disen- 
franchised citizens were deprived of the right 
to vote for President because they had moved 
recently. and could not meet the residency 
requirements in the States to which they had 
moved.. 

We have become a mobile nation, not only 
for pleasure but of necessity. Countless 
thousands of persons employed by larger 
corporations have to change residences as 
they are transferred or promoted. When this 
happens shortly before a presidential elec- 
tion under our present laws they automati- 
cally lose the right to vote for President. 

The irony of the situation is expressed 
with feeling by one victim of disenfranchise- 
ment who was recently promoted and trans- 
ferred by a major oil company. He writes, 
“We were being exhorted on all sides to get 
out and vote. When Arthur Godfrey told 
my wife (via radio) ‘to get off your duff and 
vote’ she wrote him immediately, saying, ‘She 
would be glad to but the States would not 
let her.’ She committed a terrible crime— 
she moved,” 

There should never be another election in 
which millions of American citizens lose the 
right to vote for President because they move 
from one State to another. The first order 
of business of State legislatures should be 
to modernize our election registration proce- 
dure. 





Italians Limit Inflow of Dollars, Helping 
United States Reduce Depletions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
outward flow of gold from these shores 
has created a serious economic threat 
and one which has raised a number of 
issues. Some of the measures which 
have been taken to check this flow have 
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been rightfully criticized. One, which 
has general approval, however, is the ef- 
fort to get other nations to recognize 
their obligation to pick up a greater 
share of the world need for capital, in- 
stead of leaving this country to try to 
handle that burden alone. 

Our efforts have not always been 
greeted warmly. But one country which 
has successfully taken steps to help cor- 
rect an imbalance in our dollar reserves 
has been Italy, and it is notable that 
part of that nation’s plan is a measure 
to authorize long-term loans to under- 
developed countries. 

More important, however, has been 
the fact. that the series of steps taken 
by the Italian Government have served 
to cut down the arrival of dollars and 
to convert a deficit in 1959 to a surplus 
for the United States in 1960. This 
was described not long ago in the New 
York Times and I offer the article for 
the information of all Members: 

{From the New York Times, Jan. 1, 1961] 
ITaLrIaANS Loutr INFLOW OF DOLLARS, HELPING 
UNITED States REDUCE DEPLETIONS 
(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 

RoMeE, December 31.—The Italian Govern- 
ment has taken effective measures to limit 
the outflow of dollars from the United States 
to Italy. In this way it has given its un- 
solicited cooperation to the efforts being 
made by the Eisenhower administration to 
prevent a further depletion of the American 

gold reserves. 

The measures taken have been so success- 
ful that the balance of payments between 
Italy and the United States has been changed 
from a deficit for the United States, as it 
was in 1959, to a surplus in 1960. 

Precise figures are available only for the * 
first 6 months of the year. They show that _ 
in the first half of 1959 there was a net 
outfiow of dollars from the United States to 
Italy of $52 million, but that in the first 
half of 1960 there was a net inflow of $79 
million from Italy to the United States. 

The measures taken by the Italian Gov- 
ernment consisted essentially of three suc- 
cessive liberalizations of imports from the 
United States. To liberalize imports means 
to remove all quantitative restrictions. ~ 

At the end of 1959, 85 percent of Italian 
imports from the United States had been 
liberalized. A few agricultural products 
continue to be subject to quantitative re- 
strictions. 

The effect of the liberalization was im- 
mediate. American exports to Italy had 
amounted in the first 9 months of 1959 to 
$404,800,000. They rose in the same period 
of 1960 to $471 million. 

The United States drew alongside West 
Germany as the chief supplier of Italy, each” 
contributing 14.1 percent of total Italian 
imports. 

The American trade balance with Italy 
showed surplus of $20,500,000 in the first 
9 months of 1959. The surplus was $181,- 
300,000 in the same period of 1960. 

OTHER MEASURES TAKEN 

Other measures to reduce the flow of 
dollars to Italy were: 

The Bank of Italy instructed all member 
banks to repay foreign debts and deposits. ° 
About $400 million was repaid, mostly to 
American banks. 

The Bank of Italy refused to make gold 
purchases, even when it seemed here that 
the dollar might be devalued. The last gold 
was bought in 1958. 

The discount rate, or the rate at which 
the Bank of Italy lends to the banks, was 
kept at 3.5 percent. 
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The amount of money that Italians visit- 
ing the United States may take out of the 
country was raised from about $500 to $800. 

A bill was presented to Parliament au- 

the Government to grant long- 
term credits to underdeveloped countries. 





Cancer of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
free world, if it is to survive the on- 
slaught of communism, must create 
within its people a stronger realization 
that we are in a battle for survival 
against communism. To survive: 

We must embark upon a more 
spartan-like effort to combat the many- 
pronged attempts of the Communists to 
penetrate the free and non-Communist 
world; 

We must better understand both the 
theory and practices of this atheistic 
ideology; 

We must infuse our natural philo- 
sophical outlook of live and let live with 
a@ realistic knowledge that the so-called 
peaceful or competitive coexistence 
slogans are not what they would imply; 
rather, they are efforts to create a less 
vigilant attitude among the nations out- 
side the iron and bamboo curtains; 
meanwhile the Communists continue 
attempts to attain their goals by non- 
military means. 

All too often the Reds have repeated 
that their ultimate goal is to utilize 
military, economic, propaganda war- 
fare, and/or other means to conquer the 
world; yet there are still far too many 
people who do not take this threat 
seriously. . 

To cope with the Red menace, we— 
despite being a peaceful nation—find 
ourselves faced with a task of designing 
new policies as well as adapting new 
attitudes to: [ 

First. Maintain a strong military 
establishment to prevent the outspread- 
ing of communism; 

Second. Be constantly alert and vigi- 
lant to block the penetration of more 
areas of the world by nonmilitary 
means; and 

Third. At the same time, carry on a 
program, as best we can, to fulfill the 
needs of humanity and to create a peace 
and order in the world. 

This is not an easy task. Neverthe- 
less, we must pursue it with all our 
might and resources, or fall under the 
heel of communism. 

Over the years, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, has carved a unique role in 
our history as a guardian of our inter- 
nal security. This includes efforts to 
protect us against the subversive activi- 
ties of the Communists. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
published an article by Mr. Hoover— 
reprinted from the magazine Christi- 
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anity Today and distributed by Hearst 
Headline Services—on the cander of 
communism. Believing that all of us 
need to be more thoroughly oriented 
on the techniques and practices of this 
atheistic ideology, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article, entitled “Chris- 
tianity, An Anti-Red Armor”, printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHRISTIANITY: AN ANTI-RED ARMOR 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

The 20th century has, witnessed the in- 
trusion into its body fabric of a highly 
malignant cancer—a cancer which threat- 
ens to destroy Judaic-Christian civilization. 
One-fourth of the world’s land surface has 
been seared and blackened by this cancer, 
while one out of every three human beings 
is affected by its spread. 

At this very hour, some are wondering 
whether we as a free nation can survive 
the frontal and underground assaults of 
this tumorous growth of communism. 

Just 100 years ago communism was a mere 
scratch on the face of international affairs. 
In a dingy London apartment, a garrulous, 
haughty, and intolerant atheist, Karl Marx, 
callous to the physical sufferings and poverty 
of his family, was mixing the ideolog- 
ical acids of this evil philosophy. 

_ Originally of interest only to skid row 
debaters and wandering minstrels of revolu- 
tion, Marx’s pernicious doctrines were given 
organizational power by a beady-eyed Rus- 
sian, V. I, Lenin, who, with his Bolshevik 


henchmen, seized state power for commu-_ 


nism in 1917. From that wintry day in St. 
Petersburg, communism began to flow in 
ever greater torrents. After Lenin came the 
crafty and cunning, Joseph Stalin and now 
the ebullient master prevaricator, Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

Communism is today literally a violent 
hurricane, rocking not only the chanceries 
of the world but seeking to capture the 
bodies, minds and souls of men and women 
everywhere. 

The full implications of the Communist 
challenge are shocking. The ultimate Com- 
munist goal—as defined by Marx, Lenin, and 
other Communist leaders—is the ruthless 
overthrow of our Judaic-Christian heritage 
and the establishment of a worldwide 
Communist society. By its very nature, 
communism is expansionist and universalist. 

In fact, the Communists feel that they 
can find their true fulfillment only by con- 
quering non-Communist areas and bringing 
the whole planet under their dominion, 

This overriding Communist goal of uni- 
versal domination becomes the key to party 
activities. Feeling that history has destined 
communism for ultimate victory, the Com- 
munists believe that permanent peace with 
non-Communists is impossible, that life 
must be an inevitable struggle between the 
two. 

“It is inconceivable,” Lenin proclaimed, 
“that the Soviet republic should continue 
to exist for a long period side by side with 
imperialist states. Ultimately, one or the 
other must conquer.” 

Hence, there arises the ugly manifestation 
of Communist belief that morality must be 
subordinated to the class struggle, the in- 
evitable conflict between communism and its 
opponents. What is moral? Anything which 
serves to destroy the enemy and promote 
communism. Lenin was most explicit: 

“Morality is that which serves to destroy 
old exploiting society and to unite all the 
toilers around the proletariat, which is creat- 
ing 2 new Communist society.” 

Communist morality, of course, is rooted 
in total rejection of a belief in God and in 
the values of the Christian moral code. 
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Supernatural concepts and divine revela- 
tion play no role in communism. 

“We repudiate all morality that is taken 
outside of human, class concepts,” Lenin 
proclaimed. “We, of course, say that we do 
not believe in God, and that we know per- 
fectly well that the clergy, the landlords, 
and the bourgeoisie spoke in the name of 
God in order to pursue their own exploiters’ 
interests.” 

This rejection of God gives communism 
@ demonic aspect—transforming it into a 
fanatical, satanic, brutal phenomenon. 
Morality is not determined by ethical stand- 
ards grounded in an absolute, but in the 
expedient interpretations of the party— 
meaning, in actual practice, the whims and 
desires of the ruling cliques or party leader. 

This leads to the terrifying doctrine that 
the end jutifies the means. Proof of the 
cynical ruthlessness of such morality is the 
following description by longtime American 
revolutionaries: 

With him the end justifies the means. 
Whether his tactics be legal and moral, or 
not, does not concern him, so long as they 
are effective. He knows that the law as 
well as the current code of morals, are made 
by his mortal enemies. Consequently, he 
ignores them insofar as he is able and it 
suits his purposes. He proposes to develop, 
regardless of capitalist conceptions of legal- 
ity, fairness, right, etc., a greater power than 
his capitalist enemies. 

Hence, under communism we see a deci- 
sive break from and thrust against the 
Judaic-Christian heritage. 

The question arises: How can a philoso- 
phy so anti-God, antireligious, antihuman 


be so provocative and appealing to some - 


people in our country? Perhaps in this 
strategic question we can find some of the 
challenges of, and answers to, this demonic 
way of life. 

Let’s take a look at some of the Commu- 
nist challenges today and see what we as 
Christians can do about them. 

The Communists to man’s ideal- 
ism, and ask the very best of his life. Com- 
munist propaganda proclaims Marxism-Len- 
inism the greatest cause in the history of 
mankind, worthy of man’s highest devotion. 
The Communist appeal is always to the nob- 
lest, the best, the most admirable in man. 
“The great vision and courage of us Com- 
munists has never been matched by that of 
any past heroes in the annals of mankind. 
In this respect we have every reason to be 
proud.” 

Answer: Have we in America and in the 


church given sufficient emphasis to Christian 


ideals, and called for heroic effort in the at- 
tainment of great goals? In particular, 
have we imbued our young people with the 
moral idealism which helps to mold their 
lives for Christ? Perhaps we have con- 
tented ourselves with catering to man’s me- 
diocrity, rather than attempting to bring 
out the noblest and deepest strands of char- 
acter. Like Isaiah of Jerusalem, we must 
ever keep the awe, the majesty, and the 
holiness of God before us—and call men to 
ever greater efforts in His service. Are we 
pressing on toward the high calling in 
Christ, toward the goals of a Christian so- 
ciety? The Christian church, as history has 
proved, has the power to capture men and 
lead them to divine levels. By exalting God 
and His purposes in the lives of men, the 
church can unmask the utter falsity of 
communism’s siren calls. 

The Communists do not doubt the valid- 
ity of their cause; they press ever onward 
for their secularized utopia, confident of 
ultimate victory. “We Communists must 
possess the greatest courage and revolution- 
ary determination of mankind. While we 
clearly see the difficulties confronting the 
cause of communism, we are not in the least 
daunted by them.” 
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Answer: Are too many pessimists, waver- 
ers, and people of little faith in the ranks 
of the church today? Is there the enthusi- 
asm among our people to match this Com- 
munist aggressiveness and certainty? The 
church of Christ has a great message to sing, 
a great responsibility to fulfill. Never must 
she feel pessimistic, daunted, or uncertain. 

The party stresses the need for fidelity 
and loyalty to the mission of communism 
and the necessity of members to shun all 
temptations which would distract them 
from their assigned tasks. “But if for the 
sake of * * * the party * * * he is re- 
quired to endure insults, shoulder heavy 
burdens, and do work which he is reluctant 
to do, he will take up the most difficult and 
important work without the slightest hesi- 
tation and will not pass the buck.” 

Answer: In our society today is there too 
much tendency to pass the buck, to let 
George do it. Do we not often start out 
enthusiastically in civic or church work, and 
then let temptations sidetrack us from our 
task? Are we embarrassed when we are 
criticized for doing Christ’s work? Are we 
ready to shoulder heavy burdens? Are too 
many following the easy road of conformity 
with secularism and not holding sufficiently 
high the banner of Christ? 

Crime, juvenile delinquency, and disre- 
spect for law and order are rife. 

These are some of the challenges of com- 
munism today, and the problems they pose 
for Christians. Communists, in fact, at- 
tempt to capture the historic values of 
Christian civilization, such as love, mercy, 
and justice, and after grossly perverting 
their true meaning, they actually turn these 
values against their parent. 

With shameless perfidy, the Communists 
hail themselves as the great exponents of 
love—most truly, one of mankind’s most 
sublime virtues. Under communism, it is 
proclaimed, “There will be no oppressed and 
exploited people * * * no darkness, ignor- 
ance, backwardness. In such a society all 
human beings will become unselfish. * * * 
The spirit of mutual assistance and mutual 
love will prevail among mankind.” We 
know, in fact, however, that communism 
means terror, fear, and slavery. 

In the final analysis, the Communist world 
view must be met and defeated by the Chris- 
tian world view. 

The task of our clergy today is to trans- 
late this holy truth into the daily lives of 
our men and women. This truly is their 
responsibility as Christian clergymen. 

Strong, responsible, and faithful Chris- 
tions wearing the full armor of God, are the 
best weapons of attack against communism 
and the other problems of our day. 





The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include the fifth and sixth in a series 
of articles which appeared in the Balti- 
more Sun relative to the farm problem. 

These two articles deal with the social 
problems involved in the plight of our 
low-income family farmers and the cost- 
price squeeze. 

We will be trying to find a solution to 
these problems during the present ses- 
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sion of Congress, therefore, I would like 
to call these articles to the attention of 
my colleagues because I feel that they 
present the problem in a fair and un- 
biased manner. 
The two articles follow: 
Tue FarM ProBLEM—5: Price-Cost SQuEEZE 
TourNS Up FuRROW OF COMPLAINTS 


(By Rodney Crowther) 


WASHINGTON, December 13.—Why are so 
many farmers, despite all the Government 
price support and other aid they are receiv- 
ing, still dissatisfied? 

Why is there this unceasing demand for 
more farm legislation by Congress? 


REALLY IN TROUBLE? 


Are the farmers as a whole really in trou- 
ble, and why? 

The answer is that while many of the more 
efficient farmers are doing handsomely, mak- 
ing huge sums of money, most of them are 
not doing as well as nonfarm families and 
vast numbers of them are doing very badly. 

The reason so much complaint is heard 
from the farmers is that they are continu- 
ously caught in a price-cost squeeze. 

Farm production costs are rising faster 
than gross receipts from farm marketings. 
This results in lower and lower net incomes 
for a large majority of farmers, although 
many of the more efficient ones elude the 
squeeze by expanding production, in which, 
of course, they have the aid of the tech- 
nological revolution. 


DROP IN GROSS CITED 


According to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, net income of farmers has dropped 
rather steadily from 42 percent of gross in- 
come in 1950 to 31.1 percent in 1959. 

Taking all farms, big and small, and aver- 
aging their operations, the Agriculture De- 
partment found that in 1950 gross per farm 
was $5,896, expenses per farm were $3,417, 
and net $2,479. 

But in 1959, while gross had risen to $8,184, 
expenses per farm had risen to $5,636 and 
the farmer was left with only $2,548, a bare 
$69 more on a $2,288 rise in gross. 

The aggregate figures were $32,482 million 
gross income in 1950, including receipts from 
the Government, expenses were $19,297 mil- 
lion and net farm income $13,185,000. In 
1959 the total gross was $37,467 million, pro- 
duction expenses were $26,159 million and 
the realized net $11,308 million. 

But these figures do not really tell the 
story. They fail to. differentiate between 
the big farmers, who in most instances 
are doing handsomely, the medium-sized 
farmers—those with incomes from $2,500 
to $5,000—who are in part doing all right 
and in part caught in the squeeze, and the 
low-income farmers who operate on too 
small a scale to make ends meet from 
farm sales. 


INVESTMENT NOTED 


Nor do the above figures show what vari- 
ous classes of farmers earn in relation to 
their investments in land, in power and 
machinery, in buildings, in livestocks. 

At the start of 1960, farmers had invest- 
ments of $203,600 million of which $129,100 
million was in land and buildings, $18,400 
million in machinery and motor vehicles, 
$24,200 million in crops and livestock, 
$18,400 million in cash and other invest- 
ments besides farming, and $13,500 million 
of other assets. Against the total they had 
liabilities of $22,800 million. 

But by the close of 1960 total assets are 
expected to drop to $199,300 million be- 
cause of a decline in land values, the Agri- 
culture Department recently reported, and 
farm debts are expected to be up to $25,700 
million. The ratio of farm debts to assets 
thus is about 12.9 per cent. 
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DECLINE SINCE WAR 


Realized net income per farm as a per- 
‘cent of the net value of productive farm 
assets has been sliding down hill steadily 
since the end of the war. 

By the end of 1946, thanks to a huge 
wartime demand for agricultural products, 
the percentage had reached 23.1 and it rose 
to 23.2 percent in 1947. It then started 
down, falling to 15.5 percent by 1950, to 
13 percent by 1958, to 11.2 percent by 
1956, and 8.8 percent by 1959. 

As any farmer will tell you it takes a bit 
of doing to manage matters so as to reap 
an adequate return on his investment in 
the light of constantly rising costs. 


ASSETS AROUND $97,000 


The typical cash-grain Corn Belt farm last 
year had capital assets around $97,000. The 
average also was high in the wheat belt, 
about $81,000 per farm, and in the northern 
plains sheep ranches about $84,000. In the 
south Piedmont Cotton Belt the average per 
farm was $17,000. 

The investment in machinery ranges from 
2 low of $1,300 per farm to a high of around 
$18,000, with a nationwide average of $6,600. 


Replacement cost of $6,600 of machinery 
put in from 5 to 7 years ago would today 
run around $15,000 to $17,000, according to 
Agriculture Department reports. 

In a department survey made in 1958 the 
Government found that three-fifths of the 
farms surveyed reported that machinery 
costs were more than 40 percent of their 
operating costs. 


PUT AT 75 PERCENT 


Just to keep the machinery in operating 
condition is expensive, to say nothing of re- 
placement and repairs parts. 

It has been estimated that to replace and 
maintain capital equipment, to pay current 
operating expenses (labor, electric power, 
gasoline and fuel oil, etc.) and pay interest 
and taxes now takes 75 percent of cash farm 
income. 

Take the tax item alone: In 1959, owners 
of farmland had to pay 8 percent more 
taxes than the year before. Now the Gov- 
ernment forecasts that in 1961 there will be 
another 8 percent rise carrying total taxes 
assessed farm real estate for a record 
$1,275 million, or $1.19 an acre. 

Real estate taxes now take 4.3 percent of 
cash income as compared with 2.4 percent 
in 1947. 

On top of this, there are personal property 
taxes on livestock, farm machinery, and 
household furnishing, estimated at $273 mil- 
lion for 1961. 

This uptrend in farm property taxes be- 
gan in 1942 and has gone forward year after 
year, two-thirds of the increases going to- 
ward public school expenditures -in rural 
areas. 


The cost of credit also has been a factor 


_in the cost-price squeeze on farmers. In 


the first half of 1960, interest costs for farm- 
ers rose, and about midyear leveled off. 

A survey conducted by the American 
Bankers Association indicated that rates 
charged by banks on farm loans were a 
in September than a year earlier. 


Lenders generally, according to a govern- 
ment report, have been screening borrowers 
from farms more carefully than in earlier 
years as good management and farm units of 
adequate size have become more and more 
necessary for successful farming. 

One other factor in farm costs often over- 
looked by nonfarmers is the fact that since 
1940 the revolution in farm practices has 
resulted in a steady rise in what the econ- 
omists call purchased inputs now amount- 
ing to 65 percent of farm costs as compared 
with 45 percent 20 years ago. 
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BUYING OF FEED CLIMBS 


For example, as horses disappeared from 
farms increased purchases of fertilizer be- 
came necessary to replace manure. 

As farm labor decreased from 56 percent 
of input in 1940 to 29 percent in 1959 ma- 
chine, truck and tractor inputs have risen— 
all of them in costly. 

There has been a substantial rise in farm 
purchases of feedstuffs for livestock and 
poultry. 

Viewed overall, the cost-price squeeze of 
the 1950’s has been hard on all farmers, but 
disastrously.so for those who have been 
farming on a “shoestring,” so to speak. 

MANY QUIT, FIND JOBS 


Those with too little or too poor land, 
too little liquid capital, too little machinery 
and often too little know-how have suffered 
most. Many smaller farmers with a scant 
margin between success and failure have 
had to quit and find jobs. 

Many of the big farmers with adequate 
capital resources have met their personal 
cost problem by aggravating the cost prob- 
lem of the Government; namely, by expand- 
ing operations. 

Those that had acreage limitations on 
specific crops, put their surplus acres into 
other crops. Some who had ready cash or 
good credit met their problem by buying 
additional land, probably from a neighbor 
who had to give up the struggle. 

Thus for a decade farms have been grow- 
ing larger, and fewer in number. Not that 
they are all being taken over by corpora- 
tions—as some mistakenly believe—but that 
established farm families have been expand- 
ing their operations. About 50 percent of 
land transfers are for farm enlargement. 


THe Farm PropLEM—6: Low INcoME Fam- 

ILy FarMs ARE CALLED SoctaL PROBLEM 

(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 17.—Approximately 
1,800,000 farm families have less than $2,500 
gross income from marketings of farm 
products annually. 

These are the low-income family farms 
.or whom the politicians, the farm leaders, 
labor leaders, social workers, and others 
demand relief. 

The problem of these low-income people is 
far more a social problem than a farm 
problem and ordinary agricultural remedies 
provide little help. 

They have had little or no relief from 
the price-support programs because they 
have mainly had too little land, too little 
capital, too little managerial ability to grow 
enough to command either price support or 
more than a meager return from sales. 

CHARGE MADE 
It would be incorrect, however, to charge, 


as some politicians charge, that they are . 


“the forgotten men of American agricul- 
ture.” 

It would be incorrect, too, to claim, as 
often charged in political speeches, that 
they are “being driven off the farm.’ 

Agricultural experts who have no axes to 
grind will tell you that “driven” is the 
wrong word. If anything drives them, says 
@® government expert, it is economic pres- 
sure, not the Government. 

Some of them, a little more than half a 
million, work part time on their scanty 
acres, and part time at jobs on other farms, 
jobs in towns and villages or on local 
industries. 

They raise less than $2,000 worth of stuff 
on their farms—most of them enough for 
family use. 

Many of these have no pretension toward 
becoming full-scale farmers. Many of them 
are counted in the censuses as farmers al- 
though they are in fact nonfarmers living 
on the land because they prefer to live in 
the country, or because they inherited a 
piece of ground, it is home to them, and 
cheaper to live there than to work in town. 
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Other thousands of these were veterans 
who became obsessed with an idea of becom- 
ing farmers and started too small in both 
land and capital. Many of these inexorably 
have to give up because the cost-price 
squeeze catches up with them. 

These farm families would not benefit no 
matter where you put price supports. 

As Senator AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont, 
one of the well-informed farm Senators put 
it, they wouldn’t be helped even if you put 
parity support at 200 percent. 

There is another group of about 600,000 
low-income farmers who also work part- 
time off the farm—but less than 100 days 
@ year—whose farm sales range from $250 
to just under $2,000. 

The two groups together constitute the 
low-income farm problem with which the 
Government has been wrestling ever since 
New Deal days when it created first the Farm 
Security Administration, subsequently 
changed into the Farm Home Administra- 
tion. 

A LENDING AGENCY 

This is principally a lending agency, pro- 
viding farmers with low-cost Government 
credit. This aid is for farmers unable to 
obtain money from the normal credit 
channels. 

As Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has pointed out the major purpose 
of the agency, which last June 30 had out- 
standing $939 million of loans and $161 mil- 
lion of guarantees of private loans to farm- 
ers, is to help farmers “to develop adequate 
sized businesses, improve their farming 
methods, make better use of land and labor 
resources, attain satisfactory living stand- 
ards, and eventually to qualify for credit 
from regular private and cooperative lending 
institutions.” 

Even this agency doesn’t extend help to 
farmers who are teetering so near the edge 
of disaster that a loan would do them no 
good, or are so ill-equipped with managerial 
skill that they need training. 

But small farmers with what it takes to 
make a farmer can and do get loans to im- 
prove or construct farm buildings, for hous- 
ing, to purchase livestock, for soil and water 
development, to recover from drought and 
other disasters. 

LOANS MADE 


During fiscal year 1959 the agency loaned 
$361 million and collected $345 million. 
More than 175,000 farmers used the serv- 
ices of the agency and 41,000 farmers paid 
their loans in full. This agency insists that 
far from all farmers in the land are in peril. 

Another program, still largely in the ex- 
perimental stage, is the rural development 
program, created by Congress in 1955 at 
the request of President Eisenhower spe- 
cifically to help the little fellow. 

The President referred to them as “those 
farm people who are being almost completely 
left out of the billions of dollars being 
spent on price support for the larger 
mechanized farms.” 

Most of these low-income farms need a 
variety of services. Suffering from a chronic 
lack of sufficient land or good land, lack of 
capital, lack of managerial ability, these 
farmers are now the target of a cooperative 
effort between the Federal Government and 
the State governments. 

In September True D. Morse, Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who heads the pro- 
gram, made a report that rural development 
activities are underway in 30 States. 

Part of the program is aimed at helping 
farmers who can farm and want to farm 
to develop their acres and another part is 
devoted to developing local small indus- 
tries in which the low-income people can 
find employment. 

OTHER AGENCIES HELP 

The programs are being carried out with 

the cooperation of the forestry and con- 
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servation services, the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the farm Extension Service. 

There has been considerable State grum- 
bling about this program by Members of 
Congress and the more liberal farm groups 
on the ground that it isn’t moving fast 
enough, isn’t spending enough money, and 
not making a big enough splash, 

There is a movement afoot in liberal quar- 
ters, therefore, to use the forthcoming de- 
pressed areas bill as a means of setting up 
a brand new Federal agency to administer 
@ more ambitious rural development pro- 


gram. 

The depressed areas bill has in the past 
provided and will provide when the new 
bill is dropped in the hopper on the opening 
day of Congress, a sum of $50 million for 
rural development with provision for creat- 
ing a Rural Development Agency to admin- 
ister a Federal-aid program on an accelerated 
scale. 

Morse has been bitterly criticized by some 
of the farm leaders because he once was 
quoted as saying that “it would be better 
if marginal farmers got out of farming and 
into industry.” 

MORE CRITICISM 


There was criticism, too, when Secretary 
Benson named Dean Harry J. Reed, of Pur- 
due, as coordinator for rural develop- 
ment. The charge was that his association 
with the National Institute of Animal In- 
dustry made him “a stooge of big business.” 

In listing the general aids for farmers 
which are also of benefit to small farmers 
as well as large, the Rural Electrification 
Administration cannot be overlooked. This 
25-year-old agency has brought electricity to 
virtually every farm in the land. It operates 
through low-cost Government credit to co- 
operatives for development of rural electric 
and telephone service. It had $3,200 mil- 
lion of loans outstanding last June 30. 


There are also the agencies of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The banks for co- 
operatives make long-term loans to farmer 
cooperatives; the 12 intermediate make 
short-term loans to farmer production credit 
associations; and the 12 Federal land banks 
provide farm credit from farm loan groups. 
The three have total loans outstanding in 
excess Of $3,250 million. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
appointment by President-elect John F. 
Kennedy of the Honorable Dean Rusk 
to serve as Secretary of State makes of 
particular interest an article by Mr. Rusk 
entitled ‘““‘The President,” which ap- 
peared in the April 1960 issue of the 
journal, Foreign Affairs. 

I believe that Members of Congress 
will want to study this brilliant and 
perceptive essay by our new and distin- 
guished Secretary of State with great 
care. The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT 
(By Dean Rusk) 

(Eprror’s Notre.—This article is based on 
one of the Elihu Root lectures delivered re- 
cently at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York. The lectures are to be published 
later this year in book form.) 
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The United States, in this second half of 
the 20th century, is not a raft tossed by the 
winds and waves of historical forces over 
which it has little control. Its dynamic 
power, physical and ideological, generates 
historical forces; what it does or does not 
do makes a great deal of difference to the 
history of man in this epoch. If realism 
requires us to avoid illusions of omnipo- 
tence, it is just ‘as important that we not 
underestimate the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility which flow from our capacity to 
act and to influence and shape the course 
of events. Involved is not merely a benign 
concern for the well-being of others but the 
shape of the world in which we ourselves 
must live. The range within which the Na- 
tion can make deliberate choices is wide; if 
we do not make them deliberately, we shall 
make them by negligence or yield the deci- 
sions to others, who will not be mindful of 
our interests. When the emphasis of dis- 
cussion falls too heavily for my taste .upon 
the limitations on policy, I recall from early 
childhood the admonition of the circuit 
preacher: “Pray as if it were up to God; 
work as if it were up to you.” 

The foreign policy of the United States 
since World War II, seen in broad historical 
terms, has been responsible and constructive. 
Surely we can say, quietly among ourselves, 
that it is a matter of no small moment 
that a nation with so much power has used 
it with restraint and toward the purposes 
which dominate this great democracy. If 
there are occasional suspicions abroad about 
our motives, they arise in part from the 
difficulty of comprehending so strange a 
phenomenon. On the other hand, a very 
high standard of policy and conduct is im- 
posed upon us by our power and hopes, by 
the expectations of others, and by the neces- 
sities of our situation. But we are not 
likely-to achieve significant improvement in 
the conduct of our foreign relations simply 
by thinking up new ideas but rather by 
serious attention to the manner in which 
we make policy and translate it into action. 
Men of long experience in both the executive 
and legislative branches of government have 
serious doubt about whether our present 
procedures are adcguate to the conduct of 
the public business in our foreign relations 
over the next quarter century. It is my own 
view that there is much which can be done 
within existing constitutional arrangements 
and that our first task is to exhaust these 
possibilities before diverting our energies into 
deeply divisive debates about constitutional 
change. 

A period of change 

The foregoing remarks take on added sig- 
nificance because we are already in a period 
of more rapid and fundamental change than 
we have yet experienced as an American Na- 
tion. A sense of crisis is a recurrent phe- 
nomenon in human affairs but at least two 
factors suggest that our own period may lay 
special claim to breathlessness. The one is 
the rate of change in science and technology. 
The other is the emergence of scores of inde- 
pendent nations not yet firmly set upon 
their course and the multiplication of those 
who must be taken into account in our 
thinking. 

These three premises compel a fourth, 
namely, that our tasks, our unique consti- 
tutional arrangements and the external en- 
vironment place a special premium upon 
leadership. I have more confidence than 
some commentators do in the wisdom of our 
people and their capacity for understand- 
ing the essentials of policy. But public 
opinion can neither devise policy nor carry 
it out. It cannot debate it effectively unless 
the issues are framed and presented for dis- 
cussion, accompanied by the factual back- 


ground. It cannot even follow and support, 


in our kind of society, unless it knows where 
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we are trying to go. The President, with the 
aid of his Secretary of State and the support 
of the Congress, supplies the leadership in 
our foreign relations. Criticisms, direct or 
implied, are inevitable in discussing this 
matter, but the problems are bipartisan. Not 
presumptuously, I hope, but as a restraint 
upon partisanship, I try to think of these 
comments as being addressed to the next ad- 
ministration, whatever its political com- 
plexion. 
II 
The President makes foreign policy 

While Mr. Truman’s remark, “The Presi- 
dent makes foreign policy,” is not the whole 
story, it serves very well if one wishes to 
deal with the matter in five words. Most of 
us have long understood that the powers and 
responsibilities of the Presidency have grown 
significantly since 1789 by constitutional in- 
terpretation, statute, custom and changing 
circumstance. . What many of us have not 
fully recognized is the extent to which the 
Office has been transformed during the past 
three decades under the impact of two his- 
torical changes. The one is the massive in- 
volvement of the Federal Government in the 
economic and social life of the Nation, an 
involvement to which both political parties 
are committed. .The other is the revolution- 
ary change in the world about us and in our 
own place init. Although men like Jackson, 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson 
helped to reduce the shock of the change 
when it came, the modern Presidency under 
Franklin Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
has become an Office of almost unbearable 
responsibility. 

Since even the old and familiar words 
carry so much new meaning, it might be 
revealing to recall briefly the burdens under- 
taken when a man swears that he “will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States.” To save time and to look 
at the full sweep of the office all at once, 
Iet us paint with a light and fast-moving 
brush, taking for granted much of the de- 
tail which is or ought to be the common 
possession of an educated citizenry. 

The President is our Chief of State, the 
formal and symbolic head of the American 
Nation. To the rest of the world he em- 
bodies the dignity and sovereignty of the 
Federal Union and has much to do with the 
image of America projected beyond our 
borders. He leads our solemn observances 
and sets the tone of our national life. 
Whether we move with zest and confidence 
in our public and private affairs or plod 
along in apathy or bewilderment turns in 
large part upon the morale which flows from 
the White House. The deference instinc- 
tively paid to the office and to the man who 
holds it is itself a source of power and in- 
fluence and enhances his ability to act, to 
persuade, and to mediate. 

The President is the Chief Executive of 
the Government of the United States, the 
administrative head of its 10 departments 
and dozens of independent agencies, staffed 
by almost 2% million civil servants. Charged 
by the Constitution to “take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed,” he must re- 
cruit competent leadership for the vast ma- 
chinery of government and, through evi- 
dences of his own interest and concern, in- 
spire the Federal service with devotion, pride, 
and a passion for good performance. Since 
the chain of administrative command can- 
not, for both good and bad reasons, keep him 
fully informed about how things are going, 
he must take advantage of other lines of 
communication as well—his personal staff, 
the flow of mail to the White House, the 
press, observations of Members of Congress 
and of his party colleagues. To counteract 
the inertia of large organization, he keeps 
it alive and alert by pertinent questions to 
Cabinet colleagues, by the unexpected phone 
call, the scribbled note of commendation or 
criticism, a comment at a press conference. 
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Making policy not the end of his task 


He soon finds that making policy is not 
the end of his task, that policy can be ne- 
gated by what Elihu Root gently called un- 
willing subordinates. He will discover atti- 
tudes and practices in the bureaucracy which 
become unconfessed laws of public adminis- 
tration. One, for example, is that where an 
exaggerated emphasis is placed upon delega- 
tion, responsibility, like sediment, sinks to 
the bottom. Now that Professor Parkinson is 
in this country, he might accept as his own 
the law that in any large organization the 
proportion of time spent upon central) tasks 
varies inversely with elevation in the bu- 
reaucracy. Another is the law, which has 
semirespectable roots, that no department 
or agency can be coordinated by a parallei 
department or agency; it is infra dig to defer 
horizontally rather than vertically. Still an- 
other is the law that everyone affected by a 
decision must participate in making it. 

The departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment are each concerned about a part of the 
whole. The President, assisted by his White 
House staff and the Executive Office, must 
weld the parts into an effective national ef- 
fort. He cannot hope to achieve nice con- 
sistency in leading a vigorous and diverse 
people concerned with conflicting interests 
and aspirations, but he can try to achieve a 
broad political consistency in the main direc- 
tions of movement and to limit the waste and 
frustration which occur when one hand tears 
down what the other is laboriously trying to 
build. 

The Constitution provides that “The 
President shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States.” 
Borrowed from the powers of colonial gover- 
nors and probably influenced by the pros- 
pect that George Washington would be the 
first President, the provision is an independ- 
ent source of constitutional authority and 
places the President in direct personal com- 
mand of the Armed Forces. Although 
Woodrow Wilson did not, Lincoln, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Truman assumed personal 
charge of what has come to be called “the 
higher direction of war.” The Nation looks 
to the President to play the primary role in 
deciding the types and scale of military 
power it needs to defend itself and to sup- 
port its policy. He cannot escape the cru- 
cial task of weighing risks and burdens, of 
finding the elusive and hazardous line be- 
tween too little and too much. He must 
look to the morale of our fighting men, as- 
sure them of the Nation’s appreciation and 
support, and build their pride in their exact- 
ing service. On the other hand, he must 
firmly assert the principle that the first mis- 
sion of a man in uniform is to do what he is 
told to do, regardless of the number of stars 
on his shoulder, and that the Military Es- 
tablishment fs an instrument, not the mas- 
ter of policy. Only the President can re- 
solve interservice rivalries and . disputes 
about their respective roles and he, working 
with the Congress, must seek to restrain the 
growth of independent political constituen- 
cies in support of particular services as 
deeply repugnant to ol constitutional sys- 
tem, As Commander in Chief the President 
can deploy the Armed Forces and order them 
into active operations. In an age of missiles 
and hydrogen warheads, his powers are as 
large as the situation requires and the con- 
tingencies perhaps the most awful with 
which he has to live. In a period when men 
are groping toward the control of armaments 
and the nature of war has changed beyond 
recognition, the role of the President as 
Commander in Chief has entered a new 
phase. 

President heads his political party 


The President is the head of his political 
party. Indeed, his election is its principal 
raison d’étre as a national party, and has 
been since the time of Jefferson. Our Fed- 
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eral structure and our constitutionally pre- 
scribed terms of office deprive party leader- 
ship of some of the instruments of party 
discipline known to parliamentary systems. 
Once the moment of quadrennial unity has 
passed, our parties tend toward aimlessness 
and factions arise out of regional or special 
interests and the accidents of personal am- 
bition. But the party to which the Presi- 
dent belongs can expect a measure of leader- 
ship. His party is drawn together by a 
common interest in the public response to 
his performance and a common aversion to 
the thought that the rascals across the aisle 
might mame his successor. The President 
can persuade and cajole, threaten and scold, 
and offer occasional morsels of political ad- 
vantage. But the vigor of his partisanship 
is often restrained by his need to cross the 
aisle and seek support for his policies from 
among the opposition, especially when the 
the latter controls one or both houses of 
Congress. 

The President is our chief legislator. His 
proposals make up the central agenda of 
Congress. Important bills are drafted by or 
in close’ consultation with the executive de- 
partments and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The box scores on “must” legislation which 
appear toward the end of a congressional 
session are used to judge the Congress as 
well as the President. His veto power, his 
party leadership and his ability to mobilize 
public support for his point of view make 
him a formidable partner in the legislative 
process. 

The President is our chief budget officer. 
Congress acts upon the budget he proposes 
and, when all the hubbub is over, passes it 
with changes of a few percentage points. 
The Federal budget, about one-fifth of the 
national income, and the fiscal and monetary 
policies of the Government deeply affect the 
economic and social life of the country—its 
incentives, its priorities, its directions of 
growth and of public and private investment, 
even the nature and extent of its voluntary 
effort. 

Protector of the Constitution 


The Founding Fathers saw clearly that the 
health and stability of our political arrange- 
ments would turn upon the President’s role 
as the protector of the Constitution. They 
singled him out for a prescribed oath that 
he will to the best of his ability “preserve 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” He controls the raw power 
of the State—the Armed Forces, the FBI, the 
CIA, the Secret Service, the U.S. marshals. 
Congress may pass laws, even over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, but the President must look to 
their prudent and impartial application. 
The Supreme Court may sustain the Con- 
stitution in deciding between the ad- 
versaries before it, but the President must 
conform the conduct of government to the 
Court’s interpretation of the basic law. A 
national respect for constitutional process 
is the glue which holds us together and is 
properly the brooding concern of the man 
who holds our highest office. In a constitu- 
tional system which cannot possibly work 
‘nless those who exercise its powers are 
determined to make work, the President 
must anticipate constitutional crises and 
bring ali the resources of his office to the 
prevention of situations for which there 
can be no tolerable answer. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was effectively re- 
buked by the Nation for resorting to a 
ward-heeler’s device to settle his difficulties 
with the Supreme Court; President Eisen- 
hower failed to use the possibilities of his 
office to forestall the necessity for bayonets 
in Little Rock. 

In a unique sense the President is the cus- 
todian of the national interest. Elected by 
a national constituency, he speaks to Con- 
gress and to the people on the needs of the 
Nation seen as a whole. His audience is un- 
derstandably more intimately concerned with 
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personal, local, or regional affairs and needs 
his help to understand what is required of 
citizens of the United States. 

But the modern Presidency cannot limit 
itself to a national interest narrowly defined. 
Recorded in solemn treaties and rooted in 
common interest and circumstance, we are a 
partner in great coalitions which now in- 
clude more than 40 nations. Our power has 
reduced our sovereignty and our decisions 
must take into account the needs and hopes 
of those whose fates are linked with ours. If 
the President fails to meet the demands of 
leadership of a nation-in-coalition, a reluc- 
tant or resistant United States cannot be 
dragged along by others and coalitions as 
now constituted would rapidly disintegrate. 


The Constitution confers a license to lead 


I have been describing the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the highest office in a na- 
tion which acts and moves by consent. In 
only a limited sense is the President in a 
position to command; it is the essence of 
our system that the Constitution confers 
upon him a license to lead. If we are in- 
clined to think of the President as an execu- 
tive who sits at his desk and strikes off great 
decisions, we must balance it by the picture 
of the President as our chief servant who, 
somewhat as a sheep dog, must round up a 
free people and persuade them to move in a 
given direction for a sufficiently long period 
to make it possible to act upon a policy. 
This does not mean that he is limited by 
public opinion as he finds it, or fears it to 
be. The people who elect him are capable 
of understanding and concern and are likely 
to be responsive to his lead. If the issues 
are critical and there are marginal doubts, 
many are resolved when the President goes 
to the country and asks for its support. 
When we assess the possibilities of action in 
terms of public opinion it is crucial to un- 
derstand the difference between desultory 
impressions and responses to vigorous leader- 
ship. . 

The powers and responsibilities we have 
been discussing are those which engage the 
thought, time and energy of the President 
himself. By statute and Executive order pro- 
vision can be made for large delegations of 
function, but ultimate responsibility comes 
back to the office which has led some to call 
ours a presidential system of government. 
He is indispensable, even if he is not irre- 
placeable. 

lr 
The burdens and hazards of summit 
diplomacy 

Against this background of what we have 
called unbearable responsibility, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the President of the 
United States can wisely undertake the bur- 
dens and hazards of personal diplomacy at 
the summit. This is not a moment when 
it is easy to discuss the problem with de- 
tachment. But it needs discussion. Earlier 
American skepticism and reluctance about 
summit diplomacy have apparently been 
brushed aside with the warm approval 
of public opinion here and _ abroad. 
The prospect is for a series of summit meet- 
ings during 1960 and beyond. The next 
President of the United States may find him- 
self limited in his freedom to determine how 
he is to discharge his awesome duties by 
commitments made by his predecessor in 
the closing phase of an 8-year administra- 
tion. If the President of the United States 
is to assume an active role in negotiations, 
this will have a serious bearing upon pro- 
posals for the reorganization of the higher 
echelons of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, it may affect the defini- 
tion of the circumstances under which the 
inability of the President should open the 
way for the Vice President to discharge the 
duties of the office. Meanwhile, public 
opinion is moved by desperate hope and the 
fascinations of the spectacular, and we shall 
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face the problems of distinguishing form 
from substance and of avoiding the slippery 
slope of relaxed effort which can lead to dis- 
illusionment and critical danger. 

To put my readers on an equal footing 
with me immediately, let me anticipate my 
conclusion. The President, as Chief of State 
of the United States, can and ought to un- 
dertake a limited and carefully planned prc- 
gram of State visits, short in duration and 
aimed at the exchange of courtesy and re- 
spect as a tangible expression of the good 
will of the American people. But negotia- 
tion at the chief of government level is 
quite another matter. It is not easily accom- 
modated among the peculiarities of our con- 
stitutional system; it diverts time and en- 
ergy from exactly the point at which we can 
spare it least; it does not give us effective 
negotiations; such experience as we have 
had with summit diplomacy does not encour- 
age the view that it contributes to the ad- 
vancement of American interests. For rea- 
sons to which we shall now turn briefly, I 
conclude that summit diplomacy is to be 
approached with the wariness with which a 
prudent physician prescribes a habit-forming 
drug—a technique to be employed rarely and 
under the most exceptional circumstances, 
with rigorous safeguards against its becom- 
ing a debilitating or dangerous habit. 


Reluctance to go to the summit 


It is not surprising that the reasons for 
American reluctance to go to the summit 
have not been fully explained, either to our 
own people or to our friends or enemies 
abroad. Some we could not expect a Presi- 
dent to confess; others would appear tactless 
to our friends; still others would concede 
certain tactical advantages to our adversar- 
ies. In any event, understanding would be 
difficult for those who have only the most 
casual or inaccurate knowledge of our politi- 
cal system, which includes almost everyone 
beyond our borders. The result is that we 
are under periodic pressure to appear at the 
summit (isn’t negotiation a good thing?) 
and our oversimplified defense (we must 
have prior proof that a meeting would be 
worth while) appears a bit lame. Perhaps 
an irresponsible private citizen may risk 
offense by observations which are denied to 
responsible statesmen. e 

Why the reluctance? It rests upon an in- 
terlacing of political and constitutional fac- 
tors with notions about effective diplomacy. 
The first difficulty is that the President of 
the United States can take the time to pre- 
pare himself as a negotiator on serious sub- 
jects only by deferring or neglecting some 
of his central constitutional and political 
responsibilities. 

The principal negotiator must be much 
more than a mouthpiece for the sheets of 
paper put in front of him by a staff, how- 
ever competent the latter might be. Ques- 
tions worth discussing at the summit are 
presumably important questions; if so, they 
require the full involvement of the negotia- 
tor before he reaches the table. He must 
understand the full scope of the issues, and 
their innermost detail. He must gnaw at 
his own position and become familiar with 
its strengths and weaknesses. If he is to 
use obscure words, he must understand why 
he does so and in which directions he can 
afford to clarify. He must know intimately 
the positions of others who are to be present, 
especially where a common front among al- 
lies is a major objective of policy. He must 
be aware of the impact of the issues upon 
nations not present at the table and upon 
American interests in all parts of the 
world. Prudence requires that he anticipate 
as best he can the most probable attitude 
of his principal adversary and the range of 
alternatives with which his opponent might 
confront him. He must think carefully 
about his conduct away from the table it- 
self—the social arrangements, his informal 
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conversations, and, very important, his rela- 
tions with the press and public opinion. 
Staff can render invaluable assistance, par- 
ticularly if by staff we mean the Secretary 
of State and three or four Assistant Secre- 
taries; but the principal negotiator is in the 
position of a task force commander who 
cannot be well served unless he himself fully 
grasps the situation and knows where he 
wants to come out. The type of commit- 
ment which is required for important high- 
level negotiation is illustrated by the 
handling of the first Berlin blockade by Am- 
bassador Philip C. Jessup, the negotiation 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty by then Am- 
bassador John Foster Dulies, and the de- 
velopment of the Austrian settlement by 
Ambassador Llewellyn F. Thompson. 

But, it will be replied, this is surely not 
the type of negotiation which occurs at the 
summit. Exactly. Let us concede in pass- 
ing that the summit may have other uses, 
such as to celebrate or confirm agreement al- 
ready reached through other channels, or as 
an arena to contest for propaganda advant- 
age, or to “keep talking” to postpone the 
precipitation of a dangerous issue. If one 
would add that the summit is conducive to 
agreement in principle, it might be well to 
ponder the remark of Secretary George Mar- 
shall to a colleague, “Don’t ask me to agree 
in principle; that just means that we haven't 
agreed yet.” 

The Presidency not as mobile as the 
President 


The physical absence of the President from 
his post in Washington is of enough conse- 
quence to be placed upon the scale. The 
President is as mobile as a jet aircraft, but 
it is not clear that the Presidency is equally 
so, One can accept the pleasant and neces- 
sary fiction that the White House is wherever 
the President happens to be and still rec- 
ognize that prolonged absences from Wash- 
ington impair the effective performance of 
the office. Unless the President is accessible 
decisions on important matters are postponed 
by sympathetic subordinates or settled at the 
level of the common denominator among the 
departments and agencies concerned. On 
his own side, the President will be partially 
cut off from his Oabinet officers, his personal 
staff, his usual flow of information, the lead- 
ers of Congress and of his own party. In ad- 
dition, he cannot act with regard to many 
of the formal and informal aspects of his 
office which we have earlier discussed. A 
President must be free to leave Washington, 
on business or on vacation, but the effect of 
his absence is greater than his personal staff 
would have him believe. The Presidency is 
not quite the same in Warm Springs or Cairo, 
Key West or Potsdam, Augusta, Moscow, Ka- 
bul or Santiago, as it is in Washington, D. C. 

We are not concerned here about purely 
technical problems. In the autumn of 1943, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin had an ex- 
tended exchange about the site of a Big Three 
meeting. Mr. Stalin preferred Iran and cited 
his duties in the conduct of the war on the 
eastern front. Mr. Roosevelt preferred North 
Africa and repeatedly insisted that he must 
be sufficiently close to Washington to be able 
to deal with legislation sent to him by Con- 
gress within the 10 days prescribed by the 
Constitution. His objection to Tehran was 
that uncertain flying conditions at that sea- 
son might seriously interfere with this con- 
stitutional duty. Stalin refused to budge, 
even as far as Basra, and the meeting was 
held in Tehran. In finally yielding, Mr. 
Roosevelt told Stalin, “You will be glad to 
know that I -have worked out a method 
whereby, if I receive word that there has 
been passed by the Congress and forwarded 
to me a bill requiring my veto, I will fly to 
Tunis to meet it and then return to the 
conference.” The charming ‘solution must 
have confirmed to Stalin that the point had 
not been serious. It should not be difficult 
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to arrange with congressional leaders, as a 
matter of constitutional comity, that bills 
not be forwarded to the President when he is 
out of the country or, failing that, to insist 
that the 10-day meter does not begin to run 
until the bill reaches the President, wherever 
he might be. Such problems will not bear 
the freight which Mr. Roosevelt attempted 
to load upon them; the real issues are more 
substantial. 


Time of the essence in Korea 


Some of us recall that time was of the 
essence in the decision to interpose Ameri- 
can forces against aggression in Korea. Had 
the series of decisions been postponed on a 
scale of, say, 24 hours, we should have faced 
a wholly different situation on the Korean 
Peninsula. President Truman, in Missouri 
when the first report of the attack reached 
Washington, could nevertheless authorize 
immediate reference of the matter to the 
Security Council and arrive in Washington 
on the following afternoon to assunre full 
charge of the situation. Jet transport has 
reduced the difference between Missouri and, 
say, Western Europe, but guided missiles 
and alert bombers have almost obliterated 
the other side of the time equation. Since 
constitutional arrangements are designed to 
cover many contingencies which happily 
never arise, it is not necessarily a sign of 
panic to suggest that the present strategic 
situation places a considerable premium 
upon the immediate availability of the Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief. His absence 
from the United States,-in a personal situa- 
tion which he himself cannot surely con- 
trol, suggests a contingent “inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties” of his office 
and revives under new circumstances the 
discussion of the same point which arose at 
the time of Wilson’s visit to Europe. It is 
not unreasonable to consider, if eventually to 
reject, the possibility of providing by statute 
that the Vice President shall serve as acting 
President during the absence of the Presi- 
dent from the United States, leaving it to 
the two of them to determine which matters, 
short of great emergency, would be forwarded 
to the President for an indication of his 
wishes or held for his return. The great 
departments of government make provision 
for acting responsibility during the absence 
of department heads, and the practice is com- 
mon with private corporations and institu- 
tions. However remote one hopes the con- 
tingency might be, it is difficult to shake 
off the underlying uneasiness that one of the 
most critical duties of the President might 
be suspended by his inaccessibility, frus- 
trated by the failure of his chief subordinates 
to agree to act in unison, or usurped by a 
politically irresponsible general. A provision 
that the Vice President serve as Acting Presi- 
dent during the absences of the President 
abroad would, of course, mean that Presi- 
dents would go abroad only on the rarest 
occasions—to me one of its most appealing 
features. 

The crucial question 


Returning to summit meetings and their 
capacity to yield constructive agreements, 
there are lessons from the rich lore of diplo- 
matic experience which are neither control- 
ling nor negligible. The parties can be ex- 
pected to come to the table in the hope of 
obtaining an agreement, each on its own 
terms. The crucial question is whether these 
terms fit or can be made to fit each other, 
opening up the possibility of an agreement 
which each might. find advantageous or at 
least more tolerable than the status quo. To 
explore this question is the chief purpose of 
negotiation; if it be known in advance that 
there is no such possibility then the pro- 
ceedings, whatever they are called, are not 
negotiation. 

The experienced diplomat will usually 
counsel against the direct confrontation of 
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those with final authority. Negotiation ad 
referendum offers greater opportunity for 
feeling out the situation, exploring the op- 
posing points of view, trying out alternative 
approaches without commitment, testing, 
general propositions by meticulous attention 
to detail, The process needs time, patience 
and precision, three resources which are not 
found in abundance at the highest political 
level. The direct confrontation of the chiefs 
of government of the great powers involves 
an extra tension because the court of last 
resort is in session. The costs of error or 
misunderstanding are multiplied by the seri- 
ousness of the issues and the power of those 
present. 

Picture two men sitting down together 
to talk about matters affecting the very sur- 
vival of the systems they represent, each in 
position to unleash unbelievably destructive 
power. Note that the one is impulsive in 
manner, supremely confident as only a closed 
mind can be, tempted to play for dramatic 
effect, motivated by forces only partially 
perceived by the other, possibly subject to 
high blood pressure; the other deeply com- 
mitted to principles for which his asversary 
has only contempt, weighted down by a sense 
of responsibility for the hundreds of mil- 
lions who have freely given him their con-~- 
fidence and whose fates are largely in his 
hands, a man limited by conscience and 
policy in his choice of tactics and argument, 
a man with a quick temper and a weak heart. 
Is it wise to gamble so heavily; are not these 
two men who should be kept apart until 
others have found a sure meeting ground of 
accommodation between them? Is there not 
much to be said for institutionalizing their 
relationship? 


The skepticism of the diplomat 


The skepticism of the diplomat about the 
blessings of togetherness among heads of 
government and foreign ministers is well 
known. The 15th century advice of Philippe 
de Comines that “Two great princes who wish 
to establish good personal relations should 
never meet each other face to face but ought 
to communicate through good and wise am- 
bassadors” is matched in our own century 
by Sir Harold Nicolson’s reservations about 
the “habit of personal contact between the 
statesmen of the world.” Discounting gen- 
erously for wholesome professional bias, their 
views point us toward a well-grounded gen- 
eralization. Thinking broadly and over the 


long run, the course of wisdom lies in re-" 


ducing the impact which accidents of per- 
sonality have upon the relations among na- 
tions. We may recall with satisfaction the 
personal harmony in which George Marshall, 
Ernest Bevin, and Robert Schuman labored 
for allied unity and may try to forget the 
painful results of the personal difficulties be- 
tween Anthony Eden and John Foster Dulles. 
But neither friendship nor aversion is an ade- 
quate basis for high policy. Personalities 
change, sometimes rapidly; but the great 
tasks of building a tolerable world order en- 
dure and national interests reach far beyond 
the idiosyntracies of holders of public office. 

I must confess to idle speculation about 
the extent to which the course of world 
affairs may have been affected by illness 
among those holding high public office since, 
say, the time of Woodrow Wilson. I say 
“idle” because it would probably be impos- 
sible to isolate the effects of illness and we 
cannot know what might have been. But 
the international list. of. those who have 
carried great responsibility while ill is a long 
one and there are fleeting glimpses of de- 
cisions which good health might have turned 
another way. The point is mentioned be- 
cause one of the purposes of diplomacy, in- 
cluding its elaborate formality and high 
style, is to exclude from great affairs of state 
the many irrelevancies which spring from 
human frailty. 
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. The creation of illusions 


If personalities make for complications, 
these are magnified by the circumstances of 
a summit meeting. When the Big Three 
consulted about wartime meetings they 
seemed much less concerned about getting 
away from the Germans than about getting 
away from the press. Apart from the har- 
rowing insistence of the most competitive 
of the professions, the general atmosphere 
is that of the football stadium, Is our team 
winning? Did our man throw him for a 
loss? Who wins the most vauable player 
award? But beneath the surface lie the 
desperate hopes that tensions will be eased, 
that somehow things will get better. The re- 
sult is a pervasive pressure toward the crea- 
tion of illusions—at worst an illusion of vic- 
tory, at best the pretense of accomplish- 
ment where none was achieved. 

I must confess that I do not see my way 
through the inevitable entanglement of sum- 
mit diplomacy with domestic politics. Can 
there be any doubt that a summit meeting 
in the spring and the visit of the President 
to the Soviet Union in June will give Mr. 
Khrushchev a chance to influence signifi- 
cantly our coming presidential election? 
Were not some of us just a bit embarrassed 
when Mr. Macmillion announced a general 
election almost before the vapor trails of the 
President’s jet had dissolved into British 
skies? Is the President of the United States 
to be caught up personally in the difficult 
task of satisfying General de Gaulle’s appe- 
tite for grandeur? Can we not anticipate 
cables from still other quarters reading, 
“My government will fall unless you come 
to see us”? And how shall we handle the 
chain reactions which prestige factors will 
set off if summitry becomes a habit—the 
demands of other NATO partners to have a 
share, the need to show that the exclusive 
club is not limited to white nations and 
great powers, the resentment in Latin Amer- 
ica if left at the bottom of our interest and 
concern? 

One of the arguments made in behalf of 
summit meetings in that heads of govern- 
ment can talk things over directly with free- 
dom of action and power to come to agree- 
ments -promptly and decisively. But the 
President of the United States is subject to 
what might be called the Woodrow Wilson 
effect—he must keep in mind his ability to 
make good on his commitments when he gets 
home. If the summit means bold diplomacy 
for some, it may well mean timidity for us. 
A President in Washington, in direct touch 
with his departments and congressional and 
party leaders may be able to react more 
promptly and more confidently than if he 
himself were present at the table. 


An argument for summit diplomacy 


A formidable argument for summit dip- 
lomacy is the oae endorsed by President 
Eisenhower and repeated by Ambassador 
Charles Bohlen and others, to the effect that 
“if you wish to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union you must talk to Mr. Khrushchev.” 
Standing alcne, the argument is not wholly 
persuasive. Is there point in allowing the 
Soviet Union to set the style of international 
negotiation at the cost of disrupting the es- 
tablished political arrangements of other 
nations? Have we not already made a major 
concession in yielding to a procedure which 
works to his advantage and our disadvan- 
tage? If he insists upon having a Foreign 
Minister to whom he does not wish to give 
his confidence, is he to impose the same 
ignominious status upon the Secretary of 
State of the United States? Can we not in- 
sist that it is up to each nation to deter- 
mine for itself who its highest ranking ne- 
gotiator is to be? Or cannot Mr. Khrushchev 
find even one high-ranking colleague whom 
he can trust to represent him loyally and 
effectively? 
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The task of leadership 


Something else has to be thrown into the 
scale—and because that something else may 
be present, I have been unwilling to criticize 
the exchange of visits between the President 
and Mr. Khrushchev and the one summit 
meeting now firmly arranged. It is just 
possible that significant changes are taking 
place in the directions of Soviet policy. It 
may be that the frightfulness of modern war 
has made itself felt, that the severities of a 
police state have revealed their dead end and 
that public opinion is exerting a moderating 
influence upon Soviet policy by shifting its 
priorities. It may be that the Communist 
revolution is reaching the point which other 
revolutions have reached, where the dogma 
is enshrined but not very much is done about 
it. It could even be that Mr. Khrushchev 
needs summit diplomacy to enable him to 
bring about certain changes in policy within 
his own system. If there is substance in 
these speculations, I would suppose that 
none of us would regret the President’s 
effort to find out about them. But the risks 
are as high as the stakes. We are moving 
into the period in which we have anticipated 
that we would be at a temporary disadvan- 
tage in the strategic field. We are presenting 
the periodic uncertainty and confusion of a 
presidential year. Insofar as the public rec- 
ord is concerned, there is little to make us 
think that Soviet objectives have changed, 
and much to remind us of the growing 
strength through which they can pursue 
them. Dissension weakens the unity of the 
free world. The President is entitled, on the 
basis of all the information available to him, 
to take the risks but one can hope that he 
will be alert to the dangers of illusion. A 
democratic people can generate their own 
false hopes very efficiently; the task of lead- 
ership is to confront us with our duties in 
the light of unpleasant reality. 

Let me sum up briefly. What we say and 
how we should like to appear are of tran- 
sient importance compared with how we 
conduct the public business in our do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. No propaganda 
is so effective as an earned reputation as 
a vital society, offering expanding oppor- 
tunities for its own citizens and basing its 
relations with the rest of the world upon 
mutual respect and underlying decency. If 
we are entitled to a measure of self-confi- 
dence, there are insistent problems which 
demand our attention: the solidarity of our 
alliances, our relations with newly inde- 
pendent peoples, the suitability of our 
Armed Forces for our needs, the orderly 
growth of our economy, the competitive 
position of our products abroad, our desper- 
ate needs in education, deterioration in our 
transportation and our great urban centers, 
the acceptance of our minorities as full- 
fledged citizens, and, in every vocation, pro- 
fession or service, our shortage of competent 
men for leadership. Each can make his 
own list. 

The President’s crucial contribution 


The crucial, indispensable contribution 
which the President can make to the conduct 
of our foreign affairs is to enter fully into his 
office, to use its powers and accept its 
responsibilities, to lead a people who are 
capable of responding to the obligations of 
citizenship. He holds a unique Office in a 
unique constitutional system, which offers 
him vast powers in exchange for leadership— 
powers which are as large as the situation 
requires. With deep compassion we can 
acknowledge that his are burdens which no 
man ought to be asked to bear, that the 


problems before him may reach beyond the. 


capacity of the mind of man, and we can be 
grateful that there are men with the 
temerity to seek the office. It is respect for 
the Presidency which leads one to believe 
that visits to 20 or more countries in the 
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course of a few months, interspersed by 
periods of preparation and rest, take too 
much out of the man and his office. A pres- 
idential system cannot easily adjust to an 
interregnum; a nation moving with such 
great mass and velocity needs the engineer at 
the throttle. 

Finally, the President must prepare him- 
self for those solemn moments when, after 
all the advice is in from every quarter, he 
must ascend his lonely pinnacle and decide 
what we must do. There are such moments, 
when the whole world holds its breath and 
our fate is in his hands. Then every frag- 
ment of his experience, all that he has read 
and learned, his understanding of his own 
nation and of the world about him, his faith, 
conscience and courage are brought to bear. 
It is in this realization, not in petty criti- 
cism, that we can be jealous of his time 
and energy and resistant to every influence 
which comes between the man and his 
burdens. 





Why Fight for Laos if India Won’t? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 

leased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 

ECORD an editorial from a recent issue 
of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier 
which asks the pertinent question of why 
Americans should be called upon to fight 
and die in the jungles of Laos unless 
India is willing to join in the common 
effort. 

As the Courier well states, the fate of 
India is tied to ali of southeast Asia, and 
unless India, with its enormous supply of 
manpower, is interested in helping block 
the Communist takeover, there is no rea- 
son why the American people should ex- 
pend their blood and treasure. 

The editorial follows: 

The “invasion” of the little nation of Laos 
by Communist troops from North Vietnam 
creates another one of those crises which 
have come with increasing frequency in re- 
cent years. 

Some observers even doubt that there has 
been any invasion and that point will 
doubtless be estabilshed one way or another 
soon. But the probabilities of such an in- 
vasion are great. The Communists were 
expected to create some crisis at a time 
when they hoped the United States would 
be paralyzed by a change in administration. 
And the recent announcement that the Rus- 
sians and Red Chinese had agreed that war 
was not inevitable meant in Communist 
gobbledegook that some warlike maneuver 
was being planned. 

The United States has reacted vigorously, 
has undertaken certain military preparations 
in the.Pacific area and is prepared to send 
major aid to Laos if the need should arise. 

But the Laos affair should also cause us to 
reassess our fundamental responsibilities in 
the world. The Communists probably would 
be delighted with another Korea-like war 
in the jungles of Laos where they could 
trade useless manpower for the economic 
drains such a war would impose on the 
United States, .And countries like Thailand, 
Burma, and India would not be dismayed 
with American intervention because it would 
relieve them of defense responsibilities 
while pouring dollars into the area, 
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But there may be good reason to abandon 
the desperaté policy of trying to plug our 
fingers in the dike with every crisis. Already 
we have a large army in Korea. . By situa- 
tions such as that created in Laos, the 
Communists can force us to station troops 
all over the Orient. Meanwhile, as Cuba 
demonstrates, holes are opening in the dike 
closer to home. 

The Communist Chinese can play the bully 
because they are backed by Russian techno- 
logical might. India could resist if given 
assurances of equal technological assistance 
from the United States. But unless India 
is willing to fight, Southeast Asia might as 
well be abandoned as indefensible anyway. 

History records no more stupid national 
policy than trying to give assistance to na- 
tions which are not willing to fight. The 
fate of India is tied to the fate of Laos, 
Thailand, and Burma. If India isn’t willing 
to fight, let’s wash our hands of the whole 
mess. 





Orville Freeman: A Man With a Heart 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who have seen and protested 
the Benson agriculture policies which 
have been so destructive to family farm- 
ing in America welcome the appointment 
of Minnesota Gov. Orville Freeman 
as Secretary of Agriculture. My good 
friend John M. Chancellor has taken up 
several aspects of the changes likely to 
occur in the Agriculture Department 
shortly after January 20. His comments 
warrant your consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 
THE HUMAN ANGLE—FREEMAN Is SEEN GIVING 

FARMERS FRIEND IN COURT 
(By John M. Chancellor) 

The appointment of Governor Freeman as 
Secretary of Agriculture gives cause for hope, 
for, as has been frequently said, the great 
need has been for a man with a heart in that 
post to, administer such legislation as is 
already on the books in the true interest of 
the farmer. 

Secretary Benson's actions and statements 
could only suggest that he lacked real under- 
standing, sympathy and concern for the 
farmer’s problems; that this fundamental 


‘loyalty belonged to the powerful friends and 


forces managing the great business and po- 
litical complex. How, otherwise, could he 
advocate abandonment of the farmer to the 
fate of a ruthless free market? 

For almost the first time, also, we have a 
promised agricultural program that is rela- 
tively specific, that seeks genuine parity of 
income for the farmer, and that realistically 
aims at the core of the trouble, anarchic 
overproduction. 

At the sight of these omens of true prog- 
ress, the congenital conservatives are becom- 
ing truly frightened and gird for bitter 
battle, and for a continuance of the massive 
slander campaign begun when Nrxon called 
Kennedy’s program the worst farm program 
and threatened a faked 25 percent food price 
rise and straitjackets of bureaucratic con- 
trols for farmers. 

The vanguard of this counterattack of 
misrepresentation is now being mounted by 
the old guard farm bureau. The alert, pro- 
gressive Farmers (Educational and Coopera- 


tive) Union is going along almost 100 per- 
cent with the new program, and even the 
middle of the road National Grange, in its 
recent convention resolutions, is substan- 
tially in assent. 

The attitude of the farm bureau can be 
understood only if it is seen not as a repre- 
sentative farmers’ organization but as the 
old familiar voice of chronic, pathologic con- 
servatism cropping up in the farm area, a 
voice echoing the calamitous cry against 
change in general which also characterizes 
the DAR, the reactionary Americans for 
Constitutional Action, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the atrophying 
Goldwater wing of the Republican Party. 

For example, the bureau opposes the food- 
for-peace program as a giveaway; it is against 
unions and labor; against Federal school aid; 
against increase in social security benefits 
and effective medical care for the aged; 
against billboard regulation; against the in- 
come tax and for the sales tax. It rallies 
to support that roadblock of progressive leg- 
islation—the House Rules Committee—in 
the principal article in the December issue 
of its magazine, the Nation's Agriculture. 

In the upcoming discussions of new farm 
relief programs, therefore, a generous dis- 
count should be applied to these organized 
voices of arch conservatism. There is in- 
creasing ‘‘reason to believe that the farm 
bureau national policies do not always ac- 
curately represent the convictions of a sig- 
nificant number of its large membership,” 
in the words of the respected Catholic Rural 
Life magazine. 

Nor does this point of view represent the 
reasoned policy of any appreciable sector of 
the thoughtful, working, farm population. 
There is now much evidence that this 
younger, producing group supported Ken- 
nedy and the Democratic program by a large 
majority. 

The farm bureau leadership refiects not 
sO much a farm viewpoint as a general, re- 
gressive, self-protective, psychological atti- 


tude or emotional set commonly to be found - 


amongst successful men who have retired 
from active, productive life to seek ego exal- 
tation in local or group politics, who remain 
detached and unaware of the great human 
problems quaking man’s larger world today. 

The size of the bureau’s real influence, 
therefore, is not in proportion to the mag- 
nified voice of its well-financed publicity 
and lobbying; and its large membership, like 
that of many such organizations, is built 
mainly of indifferent, unthinking, slogan- 
baited followers. 
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Federal Commission on Aging 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, today 
more than 3,800 delegates and specialists 
in the field of aging from every part of 
the United States and abroad, are meet- 
ing here in Washington in the first 
White House Conference on Aging. 

During the State meetings preceding 
this Conference, over 6,000 recommenda- 
tions were made for improving, expand- 
ing, and initiating action to meet the 
urgent needs of our Nation’s deserving 
and neglected senior citizens. 

You will recall that after years of in- 
sistent prodding, criticizing, and per- 
suading the responsible departments and 
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agencies to develop more realistic and 
dynamic programs for the edlerly, the 
Congress became impatient and enacted 
my bill calling for this White House 
Conference on the subject. 

Since the passage of the bil! in August 
of 1958, I have followed the planning, 
appropriations, and progress reports 
with deep personal interest and concern. 

The actual cost of the Conference to 
date has not been compiled. However, 
I would estimate that at least $2 million 
has been spent. Every American citi- 
zen has a right to expect a reasonable 
return on this investment and I believe 
it is the duty of this Congress to protect 
the taxpayers’ interest and at the same 
time promote the Nation’s welfare, by 
taking action now to insure positive re- 
sults of the Conference. 

During budget hearings before my 
committee, from the testimony pre- 
sented before the House Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor considering bills on a Bureau of 
Aging, and from a review of State re- 
ports of their conferences on aging, I 
have become convinced that once again, 
Congress must initiate the action that 
will safeguard the rights of elderly citi- 
zens and advance a program that will 
be in the Nation’s best interest. 

I have studied the various proposals 
for a Bureau of Aging, a Division of 
Aging, a U.S. Office of the Aging and 
other variations of organizations to give 
leadership and responsibility for Federal 
programs in aging. All of these have at 
least one great weakness—they would be 
located within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


Granted that this Department may 
have a major program responsibility for 
activities affecting the aging—it does not 
include them all, Employment, housing, 
veterans hospitals and facilities, railroad 
retirement, civil service, small business, 
and other areas important to the elderly 
are handled by other departments or 
agencies. It is my firm conviction from 
a critical analysis of the work of the 
special staff on aging in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
interdepartmental committees on aging 
and the Federal Council on Aging that 
independence and balanced program- 
ing is not possible, whenever or wherever 
an activity is located within the frame- 
work of an existing operation. It auto- 
matically takes on the slant or direction 
of its program or policy and alienates the 
feeling of responsibility of the other 
members. 

For these reasons, I am introducing a 
bill to establish a Federal Commission 
on Aging. It will be bipartisan and di- 
rectly responsible to the Congress and 
to the President. It will have the co- 
operation of all departments and agen- 
cies without the influence or pressure of 
any one of them. 

Sufficient funds will be appropriated 
to provide for adequate staff, grants to 
the States for special projects, planning 
and research, and to establish and main- 
tain a national program focused on 
problems that concern not only the eld- 
erly but are vital to the economic sta- 
bility and manpower resources of the 
entire country. 


§ 
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We must not lose the gains or the mo- 
mentum that has been created by the 
White House Conference on Aging. A 
Federal Commission on Aging as pro- 
posed in my bill will insure a balanced 
national program that will not only im- 
plement the recommendations of the 
Conference but give continued, indepen- 
dent leadership and justify the confi- 
dence the American -people of all ages 
have placed in their representatives to 
enact legislation in their and the 
Nation’s best interests. 

I earnestly hope the Federal Commis- 
sion on Aging bill will be recognized for 
immediate consideration and that you 
will give it your full cooperation and 


support. 





A Personal Message to the President- 
Elect 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 2 
days after the election, one of the edi- 
tors in my district, Mr. Ralph Shannon, 
of the Washington (Iowa) Evening 
Journal, devoted his editorial columns 
to “A Personal Message to the President- 
Elect.” 

It seems appropriate at this time to 
bring this statement to the attention of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
since all of us will be watching with in- 
terest to see how well our new President 
fulfills his campaign promises and pro- 
vides the leadership of the kind he said 
this country needs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the editorial appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

The editorial follows: 

A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Senator Kennedy: 

First, our sincere congratulations and best 
wishes. You have just won the highest 
honor this Nation can bestow, the nearest 
thing to immortality we can give. It has 
been won in a campaign contest the like of 
which we have never witnessed, one that 
must have required every ounce of your 
strength, both mental and physical. Such 
an ordeal should not be required of any 
candidate. We would favor later conventions 
and shorter campaigns, and no doubt—as of 
this moment—you will heartily agree. 

During that strenuous campaign we have 
watched you closely on television; at least 
in your first appearances. After that, in late 
October, we wearied of the political oratory 
and switched to Gunsmoke and Lawrence 
Welk. But we continued to read your state- 
ments, contemplate your political philos- 
ophy, and watch your campaign strategy as 
it unfolded. Some of it we liked, some of 
it we didn’t, which is par for the course. 
You have a forceful, dynamic, convincing 
style—a personality that catches hold—and 
to these coveted attributes we believe you 
owe your success even more than to what 
you have been saying. We could not escape 
your earnestness and your magnetism when 
you exhorted your big audiences to “Help 
me.” That plea somehow made you a cru- 
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sader in a crucial cause, and the public re- 
sponded enthusiastically, as the election fig- 
ures now show. 

But it is one thing, Senator Kennedy, to 
win an election and yet another thing to 
meet the problems that now lie before you. 
Im the 4 years ahead we wish you every 
success, and while we happen to be num- 
bered among the 31 million who didn’t vote 
for you, we now accept your leadership in 
the American spirit, knowing full well that 
your administration’s success is now our 
Nation's success. 

But perhaps you will understand, Senator, 
if we express a few misgivings. Our first 
hope is that you will quickly come to see 
the difference between a campaign promise 
and the fulfillment of that promise. You no 
longer will be facing a wildly cheering mul- 
titude of partisans. The groups you must 
face now will be deadly serious, and there 
will be those among them who are thoroughly 
informed on the subjects they discuss. You 
will be sure to find men of 60 and 70 who 
are not inclined to be tolerant of the youth 
of, say, 43. There will be a Congress over 
there on the hill which includes in its mem- 
bership many seasoned political veterans of 
both parties who are not too greatly pleased 
with your campaign speeches. Some of them 
would like nothing better than to blockade 
your plans and embarrass your administra- 
tion. Your suit of shining armor is likely 
to lose some of its luster before you are 


through with the political enemies you have — 


made, many of whom are lurking in your own 
party. 

You brought forth quick opinions on such 
vital matters as national finance, foreign 
relations, defense plans, inflation, cost of 
living, agriculture, housing, et cetera, but 
to millions of your listeners some of those 
opinions sounded like snap judgement. We 
hope they weren’t. For example, you came 
to Iowa to explain a “brand new” farm pro- 
gram which you offered as a means of get- 
ting the problem off our collective neck. 
Your program was immediately taken apart 
by farm leaders who have been fighting the 
agricultural battle for, lo, these many years. 
They knew that some of your suggestions 
were not workable, and the fact that farm 
voters didn’t support you as liberally as the 
industrial centers did would seem to show 
that your farm ideas didn’t “take”, Out 
here in Iowa the average “dirt farmer” 
doesn’t respond too readily to catch-as- 
catch-can programs. Not any more! 

We confess to considerable uneasiness, too, 
about your attitude toward Cuba, Russia, 
and China. The public senses that these 
trouble spots are explosive, and we trust that 
you will move into these situations with 
great caution and with the most mature 
counselors at your elbow. Peace is Ameri- 
ca’s deepest desire. Anything that threatens 
it, even in the slightest degree, makes us 
all nervous. 

You didn’t spell out very clearly the details 
of your proposed new frontier, and per- 
haps it is just as well. We prefer to think 
of it as a campaign slogan, and it must be 
admitted that it has a ringing sound. Goals 
and ideals are essential, but they must be 
fitted to our ability to understand and ab- 
sorb them. Otherwise the national economy, 
like the old frontier’s covered wagon, might 
lose its brakes and get to going too fast down 


.the mountain side. 


But in a very real sense, Senator Kennedy, 
you may prove to be the turning point in 
America’s political history. There are signs 
im the crystal ball that may be pointing to 
the dawn of a new day—not a well formed 
sign as yet, but visible in the distance as a 
future possibility. We refer to a new aline- 
ment in politic. More and more the con- 
servative South s showing its impatience 
with the liberal North. If the word “Re- 
publican” could be traded for some other 
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term, the South seems almost ready for the 
change. The conservative wings of both the 
Republicans and the Democrats are coming 
closer together with each presidential elec- 
tion, and the time may not be too far dis- 
tant when they will be openly voting in a 
common cause. We will then have the 
liberals on one side, the conservatives on the 
other. This may be slow in coming but an 
increasing number of political students be- 
lieve it is on its way. 

So you may be the man, Mr. Kennedy, who 
will bring this new alinement into being. 
You are definitely identified with the liberal 
wing of your party and you have won the 
right to move ahead with your program of 
national expansion. But you will! be resisted 
sharply by the economy-minded leaders of 
both the North and the South, and out of 
that, we hope, will come a more logical po- 
litical balance. 

These are times that try men’s souls, and 
yours will be tried to the breaking point as 
the future unfolds. You can’t escape now 
the awful responsibilities of the office you 
will be taking over January 20. But you 
have the stamina, the courage, and—we 
hope—the judgment that will lead you to 
great accomplishments. 

Again we wish you every success. 





The Earnings Limitation of the Social 
Security Act Should Be Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 : 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first bills I introduced in this Con- 
gress was H.R. 315, to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act so as to remove 
the limitation upon the amount of out- 
side income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits thereunder. 
This bill, if enacted, will go a long way, 
I believe, in correcting what is perhaps 
one of the most serious inequities in the 
Social Security Act. The present law, 
as amended in the last session of Con- 
gress, permits persons who are retired 
on social security benefits to earn only 
approximately $1,350 a year without 
losing benefits. However, if they do not 
work they can receive an unlimited in- 
come from dividends, interest, rents, or 
other means without losing any social 
security benefit checks. 

In our country today we have more 
people over 65 than at any time in our 
history, and many thousands of the more 
than 12 million who are eligible for so- 
cial security benefits cannot afford to 
retire on their small pensions. They 
find it necessary to continue at least 
part-time work. My bill will permit 
them to earn a little without being pe- 
nalized for doing it. 

The present limitations, Mr. Speaker, 
are a serious reflection on our free en- 
terprise system. Very few people, ex- 
cept those of course, who are disabled, 
care to become completely inactive when 
they reach the retirement age, Many of 
the individuals who are eligible for so- 
cial security benefits have a real desire 
to continue working, and they can make 
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a real contribution to our Nation’s over- 
all economy by doing so. Why should 
they be penalized because they earn a 
little extra money which many need just 
to provide the necessities of life? 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will favorably consider 
this legislation, and that early action in 
the House and Senate will follow. 





The American Delegation to the Geneva 
Conference of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade) Should 
Refrain From Offering Further Reduc- 
tions in Our Import Duties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not among those who introduced the 
concurrent resolution last year cospon- 
sored by 42 Members of the House from 
over 20 States, and supported by many 
additional Members. I am, however, 
happy to introduce it in this Congress. 
I am in complete agreement that the 
American delegation that has gone to 
Geneva, Switzerland, attending the cur- 
rent tariff cutting conference of GATT— 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—should offer no further reduc- 
tions in our import duties at the present 
time. 

Events since the original introduction 
of the concurrent resolution last year 
and the reintroduction this year bear 
witness to the wisdom of pressing for 
immediate passage of the resolution at 
this time. 

For example: 

First. The declining confidence abroad 
in our management of international fis- 
cal policies as evidenced by the steady 
bleeding of our gold reserves, and mir- 
rored by the fluctuations on the London 
market of the price of gold in dollars 
from $35 to $40 a fine ounce; 

Second. The Presidential concern as 
reflected in his recent buy-American 
directives and the decision on troop 
maintenance abroad; 

Third. The rejection by our allies of 
our request that they share the crushing 
burden of America’s defense expendi- 
tures abroad on behalf of our allies. 

The issue facing us today, is the 
renewed GATT session in Geneva. Each 
Member of this House should note that 
while you and I have been constitution- 
ally assigned the responsibility for regu- 
lation of America’s foreign trade, we 
have never been given the opportunity 
of passing upon our membership in this 
multinational trade group. Now, 13 
years and six tariff-cutting conferences 
later, we find that two score countries 
determine what U.S. trade policies shall 
or shall not be. Yes, you and I, the rep- 
resentatives of the people who work and 
produce the goods of commerce, are no 
longer within speaking distance of the 
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decisions affecting that commerce. Our 
accountability in this vital issue has been 
cleverly transferred to the constellation 
of executive diplomats sitting in Geneva. 

But now let us let the record speak 
its eloquent piece. What has happened 
since GATT assumed the duties of the 
Members of the House: 

First. The tariff defenses of our con- 
stituents’ jobs and products have been 
reduced beyond recognition. Even the 
Randall report of 1954 said, “By any 
test that can be devised, the United 
States is no longer among the high tariff 
countries of the world.” As you know 
our tariffs have been slashed 80 percent. 
Yet GATT has not succeeded in pro- 
moting reciprocal measures among the 
other member trading nations which 
now enjoy what my colleague has called 
the right of eminent domain here in our 
domestic market. 

Second. As the GATT-conceived tariff 
reductions began to take effect our im- 
ports increased as surely as day follows 
night. And as imports grew to the high- 
est level in history job opportunities 
shrank and work decreased. There is 
no need for me to document this fact. 
The record is open for all to see who 
can spare several weeks and examine 
the hundreds of briefs and statements 
in the files of the Tariff Commission 
supplied last summer by trade associa- 
tions, corporations, and labor unions, 
when hearings were held on the long 
list of items for further tariff reductions. 
Let me cite but one example: We are 
losing the production of about 700,000 
automobiles annually to foreign compe- 
tition in our domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. This figure is comprised of total 
imports plus our loss in exports. - Ac- 
cording to the president of one of our 
largest machine tool companies, the pro- 
duction of 700,000 autos would repre- 
sent a total work force—from mine to 
mill to factory of approximately 
350,000 workers. 

And the same dampening conditions 
are experienced throughout all layers 
of production in many other industries. 
An unfortunate side effect to be noted 
is the stifling of research and develop- 
ment. This we can least afford. We 
cannot afford to fall behind in a field 
so important to our security. A few of 
the industries are: Steel, ships, sewing 
machines, glass, pottery, meters, lock- 
washers, typewriters, cameras, shoes, 
machinery,. textiles, and hundreds of 
other products. 

Third. Now consider the effect of these 
developments upon the respective indus- 
tries themselves. GATT’s policies, pro- 
moted and fostered by our own officials, 
are driving American plant and equip- 
ment out of the country with each fresh 
assault by the job-killing, sales-liquidat- 
ing imports upon our market. 

At the very moment when this Na- 
tion’s economy desperately needs the 
transfusion of new capital investment for 
growth here, we find that our enterprises 
are shifting more and more to oversea 
locations, a trend which is assuming the 
role of a substitute for rather.than a 
supplement to domestic investment. 

Keep in mind that about 3,000 Ameri- 
can production companies have polka- 
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dotted the globe beyond our shores witn 
almost 10,000 plants, worth $30 billion— 
book value only—employing over 3 
million foreign workers—in turn gener- 
ating an additional 5 to 6 million jobs— 
with an annual payroll of $7 billion. Our 
capital abroad pays an annual corporate 
tax tab approaching $5 billion. 

This is the real price of membership in 
GATT. After many years as a close ob- 
server of our foolish foreign gambits 
there is not a shred of doubt in my mind 
that a significant portion of the 4 mil- 
lion men and women who shuffle along 
the lonely streets of our cities and towns 
hungrily searching for sustaining em- 
ployment are out there right now be- 
cause of the posse of Ph. D.’s who have 
dictated our foreign trade policies. 

If there is to be any substance to the 
current talk of growth and development 
in this country let it begin at this point. 
Eliminate the growth-killing effects of 
surplus imports spilling out of thousands 
of mills and factories in scores of coun- 
tries in the Orient and in Europe. They 
are displacing our goods on the shelves 
and in the warehouses from Bangor to 
San Diego. This situation requires im- 
mediate, I repeat, immediate attention 
and careful evaluation. The moratorium 
on additional tariff cuts proposed by the 
concurrent resolution that I, together 
with other Members, have reintroduced, 
is the least present and immediate step 
that should be taken by passing the reso- 
lution. 

Commonsense put back into our for- 
eign trade will put dollars and cents back 
into our domestic economy, into the pay 
envelopes of our workers, and inte the 
expansion programs of our industries. 





George Washington Carver Memorial 
Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution to establish 
a commission known as the George 
Washington Carver Commission. 

It is rather befitting that I introduce 
this joint resolution for the establish- 
ment of the George Washington Carver 
Commemorative Commission on this 
date for today is George Washington 
Carver Day—a day authorized by the 
79th .Congress to pay tribute to this 
great scientist and humanitarian. This 
legislation, when enacted, will provide 
for an observance of the contributions 
made by this great man. 

Born of slave parents and self-taught 
at an early age, George Washington 
Carver received his formal education at 
Iowa State College of Agriculture where 
he later became a member of its faculty. 
He received his doctorate degree from 
Sinipson College, Iowa. He gained na- 
tional attention through, his work while 
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heading the department of research at 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Notable among his achievements in 
this capacity was his discovery of over 
a hundred products from the sweet po- 
tato, 60 articles of value from the pe- 
can, in addition to hundreds of byprod- 
ucts from the peanut. 

For these achievements, Dr. Carver 
received many awards. To name a few: 

First. He was made a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Great Britain. 

Second. He was presented the Spin- 
garn Medal for the most distinguished 
service by an American Negro in the 
year 1922. 

Third. Congress authorized the mint- 
ing of the Carver-Washington half dol- 
lar. 

Fourth. The George Washington 
Carver postage stamp was issued in his 
honor. 

Fifth. The George Washington Car- 
ver National Monument was established 
at Diamond, Mo., his birthplace, in 1953, 
by the National Park Service under the 
Department of the Interior. 

In a spirit of reverence to God and 
deep devotion to this country, refusing 
personal gain, he made his achievements 
a gift to the people and the world. 





Nebraska Admiral Fights for Modern, 
Effective Navy Aviation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr, WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, we of 
Nebraska are proud of the distinguished 
service rendered to our country and its 
defense effort by our native sons. 
Among the most outstanding of these 
I can count a constituent of mine, Vice 
Adm. Robert Burns Pirie, the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air. 
Admiral Pirie claims as his home, Wy- 
more, Nebr. 

Admiral Pirie is a distinguished naval 
officer and a man with dogged determi- 
nation. He is a fighter in every sense of 
the word and a worker. His efforts have 
paid off in the development of a hard- 
hitting, effective and efficient naval air 
arm. 

On Sunday, November 20, 1960, the 
Omaha World Herald’s magazine section 
carried a good and comprehensive article 
about Admiral Pirie. This detailed 
story about his activities and his views 
on national defense is well worth the 
close attention of my colleagues. I am, 
therefore, including this fine article in 
the Recorp at this point: 

NEBRASKA ADMIRAL FIGHTS FOR MODERN, 

EFFECTIVE NAVY AVIATION 
(By Earl E. Smith) 

WASHINGTON, D.C—Recently Vice Adm. 
Rebert B. Pirie, the colorful, bearded Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air, stuck his 
head out the door of his Pentagon office and 
yelled for one of his assistants. 
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This created shock waves in the mile-long 
corridors of this defense nerve center, where 
communication is normally by well modu- 
lated tones, electronically boosted to the 
proper destination. The aide came running. 

“Charley,” said Admiral Pirie, “there are 
three blinking buzzer buttons on my desk. 
I_pushed one button and nothing happened; 
I pushed another button and nothing hap- 
pened; I pushed the third blinking button 
and nothing happened.” 

The admiral sat on the edge of his desk. 

“Tell me, Charley,” he said, “have I lost 
my blinking touch?” 

As the Navy’s most stanch booster of sea- 
based air power, and an expert who insists 
the carrier is a weapon of the future, be 
assured that Admiral Pirie has kept a sure 
touch. His steadfast insistence on the con- 
tinuing value of the aircraft carrier in the 
missile age is steadily gathering support. 


READY TO STRIKE FIRST 


Admiral Pirie led the cheering at the 
launching in September of the largest ship 
ever built, the Navy’s 85,000 ton, atomic- 
powered carrier Enterprise. 

Equipped with eight nuclear reactors, each 
fed by a baseball-sized hunk of uranium, 
the Enterprise will be able to cruise 5 years 
at top speed without refueling. 

Jammed in her massive hull are tons of 
electronic equipment, including “brains” 
that will help her captain make lightning- 
fast combat decisions. Her 2%4-acre flight 
deck will easily handle any existing, or 
planned, Navy planes. 

But even before the Enterprise launches 
her first plane she is, some experts say, an 
outdated weapon. Even a few Navy people 
think the giant ship, which cost a whopping 
$435 million, is the first—and probably the 
_s the atomic carriers that will be 

uilt. 

Admiral Pirie vigorously disagrees; the 
hard-charging Nebraskan from Wymore is a 
naval aviator with thousands of hours of 
flight time logged under every imaginable 
condition. 

“If the United States is forced to blow the 
whistle on any aggressor it’s more than 
likely the planes and pilots of our modern 
aircraft carriers will again strike the first 
blows,” said Admiral Pirie. 

The admiral explained that the amazing 
ability of the aircraft carrier to adapt to 
any combat situation is not properly ap- 
preciated. 

“Since the end of the Korean war we have 
effectively employed carrier forces seven 
times to preserve or restore peace,” said Ad- 
miral Pirie. He mentioned Suez, Quemoy 
and Lebanon as examples. 

In Lebanon, while marines pushed ashore, 
@ carrier task force of the Sixth Fleet 
prowled offshore, ready for whatever might 
happen. 

STILL A WYMORE RESIDENT 

Robert Burns Pirie’s enthusiasm for and 
belief in naval aviation has never wavered 
since he qualified as a naval aviator in 1928, 
2 years after he graduated from the Naval 
Academy. 

The 6-foot-21,-inch, 200-pounder, now 55, 
is a native of Wymore and that is still his 
legal residence. 

He began flying fighters off the Navy’s 
first aircraft carrier, U.S.S. Langley, in 1929. 

Today he flatly rejects the idea that the 
growing arsenal of ballistic missiles anti- 
quates the carrier as a major weapon. 

“On the contrary, the more effective the 
missiles we develop, the more important the 
carrier becomes,” said Admiral Pirie. “The 
better prepared we are to fight an all-out 
missile war, the less the chances are that the 
Communists will start that kind of war, and 
the greater becomes the danger of the out- 
break of limited or brush wars. 
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“In other words, I believe the Communists 
are cool, tough, and smart, and will only 
start the kind of war we are least ready to 


fight.” 
MANY ROLES FOR CARRIER 


In World War II the carrier’s first job was 
to lash out at enemy-held islands and fight 
enemy ships. The first heavy blows against 
the Japanese fleet were struck by carrier 
planeg, and they played the dominant role 
in pushing back the perimeter of area con- 
trolled by the Pacific enemy. 

The famed Doolittle raid on Tokyo in twin- 
engine B-26’s was a carrier operation. Car- 
rier planes provided the close air support 
to assault troops in all combat landings as 
U.S. forces advanced westward, and fought 
off enemy planes overhead. 

When the time came to strike at the Ja- 
panese homeland, the carrier took on a new 
role. Carrier planes, laboring under heavy 
bomb loads, rose in great flocks from task 
forces of the $d and 5th Fleets to launch 
thousands of strikes against the heart of 
Japan, slapping down air opposition, knock- 
ing out ground defenses, and leaving hun- 
dreds of cities, towns, and fortifications in 
rubble and flames. 

Meanwhile, carrier-led antisubmarine 
forces in the Atlantic had knocked out the 
menace of the German U-boat, helped fight 
off Luftwaffe attacks on allied shipping. 

Later, in the Korean war, the carrier took 
on still another mission. It provided low- 
level, tactical air support and strategic 
bombing support to United Nations ground 
forces. Thousands of air strikes were 
launched from powerful carrier forces that 
cruised continuously off the Korean coasts. 


NEW AIRBORNE WEAPONS 


“Naval aviation is dynamic and constantly 
changing,” said Admiral Pirle. “Right now 
we have a tough new carrier plane—the Mc- 
Donnell F-4H-1 Phantom II—that has 
claimed both speed and altitude records.” 
(The Phantom II only recently has claimed 
a new closed course world speed record of 
1,295 m.p.-h. and for a time held the world 
altitude record of 98,557 feet.) 

“Looking to the future,” the admiral con- 
tinued, “We are working on a radical new 
concept in combat aircraft. This is a new 
airborne weapons system made up of the 
Missileer plane and its Eagle missile. 

“The jdea is to build the high speed and 
maneuverability into the missile rather than 
the plane. A study has been compieted that 
indicates it will cost much less to put the 
speed and altitude performance require- 
ments into the missile than it would to 
build them into the parent aircraft.” 

For years, the admiral explained, designers 
have been tearing their hair over problems 
created in designing high mach performance 
aircraft that could also slow down suffi- 
ciently to land on a carrier deck. 

It strains credence to watch a 30-ton jet- 
plane—basically the same as the land model 
that requires 10,000 feet of runway—come 


, winging in and land on a rolling, pitching, 


750-foot carrier runway and be dragged to a 
halt like a lassoed steer by steel arresting 
cables. 

The Missileer and other modern air- 
craft entering fleet service, Admiral Pirie ex- 
plained, will make the aircraft carrier the 
primary stage of a three-stage missile. Stage 
1 will be the seaborne aircraft carrier; stage 
2 will be the airborne missile carrier, and 
stage 3 the missile. 

“Designers will be able to concentrate on 
designing an aircraft that can be operated 
more safely, stay aloft longer, have more 
range and greater flexibility,” said Admiral 


: Pirie, “rather than hammering and reshap- 


ing a weapon designed to punch holes in 
space until it fits aboard a flattop.” 
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ADMIRALS ARISE EARLY 


The responsibility for worldwide operations 
of naval aircraft keeps Admiral Pirie on the 
move. Like his hard-driving boss, Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Admiral Pirie doesn’t know 
what office hours are. 

“I sometimes think,” said Admiral Pirie, 
smiling, “that such so-called privileges of 
rank as a man has earned by the time he be- 
comes an admiral maybe should be given to 
young officers, who have time to use them.” 

Admiral Pirie admits, regretfully, that he 
probably crosses Nebraska’s upper atmos- 
phere more often than he has found time 
to enjoy its hospitality at ground level. 

“My parents (Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. 
Pirie of Wymore) complain that we don't get 
back often enough, but they understand the 
problem.” 

Admiral Pirie and his wife, who was a New 
Yorker, have a son and daughter. Lt. Robert 
B. Pirie, Jr., U.'S. Navy, was a Rhodes scholar 
and is now taking advanced training on an 
atomic submarine, Daughter Sandra is the 
wife of John Abel, son of Actor Walter Abel. 

Despite his long absence from Nebraska, 
Admiral Pirie keeps an active interest in hap- 
penings back home. Contact with Mr. and 
Mrs. A. E. McClure and with Wymore’s post- 
master, Roger Closs, keep him up to date on 
what’s going on in Wymore. 

His father’s former law partner, Leonard 
Densmore of Lincoln, keeps him posted on 
happenings in many areas of mutual in- 
terest. 

Occasionally, Admiral Pirie meets his high 
school Classmate, Robert H. Shields, now ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American Beet 
Sugar Growers Association, with an office in 
Washington, to rehash old times. 

The working hours of Pentagon admirals 
allow them little free time. Most admirals 
arrive at their offices shortly after’7 a.m. to 
go over any matters to be discussed with Ad- 
miral Burke at the daily 8 a.m. conference. 
It is usually close to 8 p.m. before they head 
for home often with a briefcase of material 
to study. After dinner Admiral Pirie may 
read or write a while, usually concerning the 
Navay Academy Alumni Foundations, in 
which he keeps an active interest. When he 
has time, Admiral Pirie is an excellent golfer, 
noted for his booming drives. He normally 
shoots in the high 70’s, occasionally dips to 
par. 

A TERRIFIC PUNCH 

During World War II Commander (later 
promoted to captain) Pirie collected a chest- 
ful of decorations. He rode carriers into bat- 
tle all during the Pacific war, served aboard 
four different flattops that were awarded the 
Presidential Unit Citation. His personal 
medals include the Silver Star, 2 combat- 
awarded Legions of Merit and the Bronze 
Star medal. 

Someone once gave Admiral Pirie a small 
carved figure with a beard which he has on 
his desk. When the beard is tugged, the 
neck extends and the head pops up an addi- 
tional half inch. “That’s the kind of heads- 
up attitude [I expected around here,” he tells 
his staff. 

A “heads-up” attitude typifies the opera- 
tion of the Navy’s carrier forces today. Car- 
rier task forces can move to within striking 
range of any trouble spot on the globe within 
a matter of hours and bring to bear both 
nuclear and “iron” (nonnuclear) explosives. 

“Mostly we’ve been discussing the brush 
war capabilities of the carrier,” said Admiral 
Pirie, “but I don’t want to imply that this 
capability is more important than the atomic 
punch or antisubmarine capabilities of the 
carrier. 

“Our carriers pack a terrific nuclear 
counterpunch, and are not a practical 
target for the enemy’s ICBM’s, The carrier 
can hit with its lethal punch and provide 
a most difficult target to locate and identify. 
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“For locating and killing submarines, air- 
craft still are the most effective weapon, and 
carriers are the key component of our co- 
ordinated subkilling forces, such as Task 
Force Alfa.” 


A WORLDWIDE ALERT 


“One of the Navy’s biggest problems to- 
day,” continued Admiral Pirie, “is where the 
money’s coming from to get enough aircraft 
carriers to carry out our worldwide com- 
mittments. Right now we should have three 
carriers for each one deployed, instead of 
just about 144 for each one, which we now 
have. 

“Currently our 14 attack carriers spend 
about 75 percent of their time away from 
their home ports. It is too tough on men 
and materials to operate at this tempo in- 
definitely. 

The admiral said the shortage of money 
has affected the quality of our forces. The 
tempo of operations in the fleet is terrific, 
and this increases the maintenance problem. 

“The 6th Fleet conducts more operations 
every 2 weeks than were conducted in a year 
in the 1930's,” said Admiral Pirie. “Despite 
this, we’ve recently made a lot of progress 
toward a more efficient and better air arm.” 
He cited improved safety and fewer planes 
out of commission as examples of progress. 

It’s getting harder to recruit young people 
for flying. 

“This is because flying is a dangerous 
game,” said Admiral Pirie. “There is a 10- 
year less life expectancy among fliers than 
there is in all other military pursuits.” 

The people the Navy want for flying, the 
admiral explained, must have high intelli- 
gence, and big business is competing for the 
same men. 

“We can’t compete with business on a 
money basis,” he added. 

Despite these problems, Admiral Pirie sees 
an important role in defense for seagoing 
airpower for many years ahead. 

“The mobility of sea-air power gives the 
Navy the exclusive potential of striking 
enemy targets deep within his own territory, 
of being on the scene and ready to prevent 
or oppose aggression at any point on the 
globe and to do this without providing at- 
tractive targets within our own homeland,” 
he said. 

“Within the balanced forces of our Navy 
the aircraft carrier stands out as the ‘back- 
bone’ of the greatest, most powerful armada 
of all time.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
attention of the Nation focused on the 
White House Conference on the Aging, 
the statement of the Foundation for 
Voluntary Welfare presented in the 
Washington Post, Monday, January 9, 
1961, is particularly enlightening. 

No matter what shades of difference 
of opinion, surely this -message has 
meaning for everyone, both in and out 
of the Conference. In this spirit I would 
like to include the statement verbatim: 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 2,700—A MESSAGE TO 

THE DELEGATES TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

CONFERENCE ON AGING 

There are 2,700 of you, men and women 
from all our 50 States and 3 territories. 
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You have an opportunity which well might 
be described as “golden.” 

You come to Washington this week as 
delegates to the White House Conference on 
Aging. Your opportunity is golden, for 
yours is the job of molding a philosophy, a 
social attitude, an action program for the 
growing number of Americans reaching the 
golden years, the “last of life for which the 
first was made.” 

You are—actually—drawing up a blue- 
print for your own old age. What kind of 
old age do you want it to be? A truly 
golden age of independence, usefulness, re- 
spect and status in society? Or a leaden age 
of uselessness and helplessness, in which 
society’s only place for you is the third-class 
citizenship of dependency? 

Some people have become panicky at the 
growth of our aging population. They see 
that some aged are needy. They see that 
some are sick. They see that some are home- 
less. And, with best of intentions, they rush 
to the conclusion that America’s senior citi- 
zens are, en masse, sick, senile, helpless, 
hopeless, and dependent. They rush to the 
handout button. 

Actually this is scant help to our elders, 
most of whom are physically and mentally 
well, financially sound, and remarkably 
capable of productive roles in society—if we 
would only give them a chance. Indeed they 
are remarkably capable of helping us in 
matters of judgment, wisdom, and philo- 
sophy of life—if we would only listen. 

The rush to the handout button repre- 
sents a failure, a defeat of the American 
dream. Surely the American dream en- 
visages a full, abundant and meaningful 
life—a whole and complete life for the 
American people, in which the later years 
bring the posture of independence and the 
status of respect, not a life in which one is 
abruptly cast into the discard when he has 
reached the peak of living, thereafter to be 
sustained by crumbs from the Nation’s table. 

In your deliberations you will best serve 
our aged, present and future, if you shape 
molds for an America in which age has its 
own best chance to hold up its head, to be 
independent, to stand proudly on its own 
two feet. 

You will want to consider: . 

Removing the job barriers against older 
workers, educating business and industry on 
the abilities (indeed, often the superior 
abilities) of older workers. 

Ope. the way to flexible retirement so 
that the individual can keep working as long 
as he or she wants to work and has some- 
thing to offer, rather than being arbitrarily 
scrapped (like an out-of-date automobile) 
at 65. 

Teaching the individual to look ahead and 
plan for old age just as he plans for college, 
marriage, and career. You can help Ameri- 
cans prepare, financially, intellectually, and 
occupationally to enjoy the blessings of 
longer life. 

Rebuilding family life to make a better 
place for aging parents. There are golden 
phrases you may want to reburnish and im- 
plement: “respect for our elders,” “‘venera- 
tion for the aged,” and from the Bible itself, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

Encouraging every form of humanitarian 
and compassionate help for those aged who 
need help. Not one of our people should 
be abandoned at any age, least of all- old 
age. Whence shall help come? If the in- 
dividual cannot help himself, then from his 
family; if the family cannot help, then 
from the fellow humans closest to him (his 
church, his employer, his labor union, his 
lodge); if these cannot help, then from 
philanthropic welfare organizations and s0< 
cial agencies. Only when we are certain that 
all of these have done their best and failed, 
should we consider action at the political 
level. 
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Looking toward the future “good life in 
old age,” you will want to provide leader- 
ship for abundant senior citizen housing (by 
private industry, church, and philanthropic 
groups); for senior recreational and crea- 
tive centers which voluntary welfare organi- 
zations can readily establish in thousands of 
communities; for auxiliary services to the 
aged, such as hospital, home care, and fos- 
ter family placement which many voluntary 
welfare agencies perform now and hundreds 
more could emulate; for “second career” op- 
portunities and part-time employment 
which, to many aged, would be the most 
welcome gift society could provide. Old age 
wants most of all to participate in the pro- 
ductive and creative life of our Nation. 

Good luck and God-speed in your de- 
liberations. In adding years to life, our 
country has done half the job. - Yours is the 
other half—to make these added years the 
best years possible. 

FOUNDATION FOR VOLUNTARY 
WELFARE, 
JouHN BurKnHanrt, President, 
R. C. CoRNUELLE, Secretary. 
BuRLINGAME, CALIF. 





“The Moral Un-Neutrality of Science,” 
an Address by Sir Charles P. Snow 
Before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, New York 


City, December 27, 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


, OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961. 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp excerpts from a remark- 
able and significant address by Sir 
Charles Percy Snow delivered on Decem- 
ber 27, 1960, in New York City before 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Sir Charles Percy 
Snow is a distinguished British scientist, 
writer, and government servant. A bi- 
ographical sketch of him from the New 
York Times of December 28, 1960, fol- 
lows: 

A NOVELIST OF THREE WoRLDS—CHARLES 

Percy Snow 


Sir Charles Percy Snow is a large, bald 
Englishman whose flinty viewpoints have 
struck many sparks in his London clubs, the 
Athenaeum, and the Savile. They struck 
some sparks yesterday, too; when he told 
American scientists that within a decade 
come atomic bombs will have been exploded 
through accident, or folly, or madness. Sir 
Charles speaks with authority on such mat- 
ters. He moves with equal facility in the 
worlds of science, literature, and government. 
Through his writings he has portrayed the 
struggles, triumphs, and disasters of those 
worlds to an increasingly large number of 
persons. . 

A series of eight novels entitled “Strangers 
and Brothers”—there are three more to 
come—have established Sir Charles as per- 
haps the most successful interpreter of those 
three worlds now writing in Britain or 
America. He writes under the name C. P. 
Snow. 

DELVES INTO LABORATORIES 

Not since Sinclair Lewis in “Arrowsmith” 
etched the conflict between men of science 
and the prosperous, largely anti-intellectual 
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society of the United States in the first 30 
years of this century has an author delved 
so deeply into the world that lives behind 
laboratory walls or college gates. 

“Charles has an advantage,” a literary 
friend said recently “When Lewis wrote 
‘Arrowsmith,’ science was still largely a 
mystery. The atom changed all that. Read- 
ers want to know what scientists are like, 
what moves them, and Snow can tell them.” 

Although he has written largely about 
events within the establishment—that com- 
plex of ecclesiastical, political, educational, 
and social groups forming the core of British 
life—he was not born to it. 

He was born October 15, 1905, in Leicester, 
the son of a clerk in a shoe factory. His 
grandfather he recalls as a highminded man 
who ended his days as foreman of the Lei- 
cester tramway depot. 

He attended Alderman Newton’s school in 
Leicester and University College, Leicester, a 
red brick institution far removed in influ- 
ence and temper from Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. But with the help of scholarships he 
was able to enter the university world at 
Cambridge and to begin a career as a physi- 
cist. 

From 1930 to 1950 he was a fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. While he was 
there he did what has been described as 
some respectable work on molecular physics. 

Sir Charles launched his literary career, 
in 1932, with a detective novel, “Death Under 
Sail.” In 1945 he began a third career in 
the world of government as a commissioner 
of civil service. He continued in that posi- 
tion until he resigned this year. 

John Raymond, writing in the Sunday 
Times, seems to have most closely caught 
the spirit of the man and his work. 

“Like so many Englishmen who have come 
to terms with the century,” he wrote, “he 
believes that our society must seek out its 
moral and physical salvation through its 
brainpower.” 

In 1950, Sir Charles was married to Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, also a novelist. They live 
in London thoroughfare. He was knighted 
in 1957. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing to per- 
sons meeting Sir Charles for the first time, 
it has been said, is that his erudition, a 
share in the making of great decisions and 
continuing popularity as a novelist have 
never made him arrogant or mean. He is 
almost invariably described as just a hard- 
headed, warmhearted, intelligent midlander 
who has come up the hard way. 


Mr. Speaker, the address of Sir 
Charles dealt with two principal sub- 
jects: the dangers of nuclear bombs and 
the humanitarian aspects of science. 

The address, entitled “The Moral Un- 
neutrality of Science,” follows: 

“The Moral Unneutrality of Science,” by 
Sir Charles P. Snow, prepared for delivery 
before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement.of Science in New York yester- 
day: 

The discovery of atomic fission broke up 
the world of international physics, “This has 
killed a beautiful subject,” said Mark Oli- 
phant, the father figure. of Australian phys- 
ics, in 1945, after the bombs had dropped. 
In intellectual terms, he has not turned out 
right. In spiritual and moral terms, I some- 
times think he has. 

A good deal of the international commun- 
ity of science remains in other fields—in 
great areas of biology, for example. Many 
biologists are feeling the same liberation, 


. the same joy at taking part in a magnani- 


mous enterprise, as physicists felt in the 
twenties. More than likely, the moral and 
intellectual leadership of science will pass to 
biologists, and it is among them we shall find 
the Rutherfords, Bohrs, and Francks of thé 
next generation. 
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Physicists have had a bitterer task. With 
the discovery of fission, and with some tech- 
nical breakthroughs in electronics, physicists 
became, almost overnight, the most import- 
ant military resource a nation-state could 
call on. A large number of physicists be- 
came soldiers not in uniform. So they have 
remained, in the advanced societies, ever 
since. 

It is very difficult to see What else they 
could have done. All this began in the Hitler 
war. Most scientists thought then that 
nazism was as near absolute evil as a human 
society can manage. I myself thought so, 
I still think so, without qualification. That 
being so, nazism had to be fought, and since 
the Nazis might make fission bombs—which 
we thought possible until 1944, and which 
was a continual nightmare if one was re- 
motely in the know—well then, we had to 
make them too. Unless one was an unlimit- 
ed pacifist, there was nothing else todo. And 
unlimited pacifism is a posjtion which most 
of us cannot sustain. , 


MORAL DIFFERENCE SEEN 


Therefore I respect, and to a large extent 
share, the moral attitudes of those scientists 
who devoted themselves to making the bomb. 
But the trouble is, when you get on to any 
kind of moral escalator, to know whether 
you're ever going to be able to get off. When 
scientists became soldiers they gave up some- 
thing, so imperceptibly that they didn’t 
realize it, of the full scientific life. Not 
intellectually. I see no evidence that scien- 
tific work on weapons of maximum destruc- 
tion has been in any intellectual respect 
different from other scientific work. But 
there is a moral difference. 

It may be—scientists who are better men 
than I am often take this attitude, and I 
have tried to represent it faithfully in one 
of my books—that this is a moral price 
which, in certain circumstances, has to be 
paid. Nevertheless, it is no good pretending 
that there is not a moral price. Soldiers 
have to obey. That is the foundation of 
their morality. It is not the foundation of 
the scientific morality. Scientists have to 
question and if necessary to rebel, 

I don’t want to be misunderstood. I am 
no anarchist. I am not suggesting that 
loyalty is not a prime virtue. I am not say- 
ing that all rebellion is good. But I am 
saying that loyalty can easily turn into con- 
formity, and that conformity can often be a 
cloak for the timid and self-seeking. So 
can obedience, carried to the limit. 

When you think of the long and gloomy 
history of man, you will find far more, and 
far more hideous crimes, have been com- 
mitted in the name of obedience than have 
ever been committed in the name of rebel- 
lion. If you doubt that, read William 
Shirer’s “Rise and Fall of the Third Reich.” 
The German officer corps were brought up 
in the most rigorous code of obedience. To 
themselves, no more honorable and God- 
fearing body of men could conceivably exist. 
Yet in the name of obedience they were 
party to, and assisted in, the most wicked 
large-scale actions in the history ef the 
world. 


Scientists must not go that way. Yet the 
duty to question is not much of a support 
when you are living in the middle of an 
organized society, I speak with feeling here. 
I was and Official for 20 years. I went into 
Official life at the beginning of the war, for 
the reasons my scientific friends began to 
make weapons. I stayed in that life until a 
year ago, for the same reason that made my 
scientific friends turn into civilian soliders. 
The official life in England is not quite so 
disciplined as a soldier’s, but it is very nearly 
so. 

LOSING POWER TO SAY “NO” 

I think I know the virtues, which are very 
great, of the men who live that disciplined 
life. I also know what for me was the moral 
trap. I, too, had got on to an escalator. I 
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can put the result in a sentence: I was com- 
ing to hide behind the institution, I was 
losing the power to say “no.” 

Only a very bold man, when he is a mem- 
ber of an organized society, can keep the 
power to say “no.” I tell you that, not be- 
ing a very bold man, or one who finds it 
congenial to stand alone, away from his col- 
leagues. We can’t expect many scientists to 
do it. 

Is there any tougher ground for them to 

stand on? I suggest to you that there is. 
I believe that there is a spring of moral ac- 
tion in the scientific activity which is at 
least as strong as the search for truth. The 
name of this spring is knowledge. Scientists 
know certain things in a fashion more im- 
mediate and more certain than those who 
don’t comprehend what science is. Unless 
we are abnormally weak or abnormally 
wicked men, this knowledge is bound to 
shape our actions. Most of us are timid; but 
to an extent, knowledge gives us guts. Per- 
haps it can give us guts strong enough for 
the jobs in hand. 
' ft had better take the most obvious ex- 
ample. All physical scientists know that it 
is relatively easy to make plutonium. We 
know this, not as a journalistic fact at sec- 
ondhand, but as a fact in our own ex- 
perience. We can work out the number of 
scientific and engineering personnel it needs 
for a nation-state to equip itself with fisson 
and fusion bombs. We know that for a 
dozen or more states, it will only take per- 
haps 6 years, perhaps less. Even the best- 
informed of us always exaggerate these 
periods. 

This we know, with the certainty of—what 
shall I call it?—engineering truth. We also, 
most of us, are familiar with statistics and 
the nature of odds. We know, with the cer- 
tainty of statistical truth, that if enough of 
these weapons are made—by enough differ- 
ent. States—some of them are going to blow 
up. Through accident, or folly, or mad- 
ness—but the motives don’t matter. What 
does matter is the nature of the statistical 
fact. 

RESPONSIBILITY IS DIRECT 

All this we know. We know it in a more 
direct sense than any politician because it 
comes from our direct experience. It is part 
of our minds. Are we going to let it happen? 

All this we know. It throws upon scien- 
tists a direct and personal responsibility. It 
is not enough to say that scientists have a 
responsibility as citizens. They have a much 
greater one than that, and one different in 
kind. For scientists have a moral impera- 
tive to say what they know. It is going to 
make them unpopular in their own nation- 
states. It may do worse than make them un- 
popular. That doesn’t matter. Or at least, 
it doesn’t matter to you and me, but it must 
not count in the face of the risks. 

For we genuinely know the risks. We are 
faced with an either-or, and we haven't 
much time. Either we accept a restriction of 
nuclear armaments. This is going to begin, 
just as a token, with an agreement on the 
stopping of nuclear tests. The United States 
is not going to get the 99.9 percent security 
that it has been asking for. It is unobtain- 
able, though there are other bargains that 
the United States could probably secure. I 
am not going to conceal from you that this 
course involves certain risks. They are quite 
obvious, and no honest man is going to blink 
them, 

That is the either. The or is not a risk but 
a certainty. It is this. There is no agree- 
ment on tests. The nuclear arms race be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
US85S.R. not only continues, but accelerates. 
Other countries join in. Within, at the most, 
6 years, China and several other states will 
have a stock of nuclear bombs. Within, at 
the most, 10 years, some of these bombs are 
going off. 
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I am saying this as responsibly as I can. 
That is the certainty. On the one side, 
therefore, we have a finite risk. On the 
other side we have a certainty of disaster. 
Between a risk and a certainty, a sane man 
does not hesitate. : 

It is the plain duty of scientists to explain 
this either-or. It is a duty which seems to 
me to come from the mora] nature of the 
scientific activity itself. 

CAN TRANSFORM WORLD 


The same duty, though in a much more 
pleasant form, arises about the benevolent 
powers of science. For scientists know, and 
again with the certainty of scientific knowl- 
edge, that we possess every scientific fact 
we need to transform the physical life of 
half the world. And transform it within 
the span of people now living. I mean, we 
have all the resources to help half the world 
live as long as we do, and eat enough. All 
that is missing is the will. We know that. 
Just as we know that you in this country, 
and to a slightly less extent, we in ours, have 
been almost unimaginably lucky. We are 
sitting like people in a smart and cozy res- 
taurant, and we are eating comfortably, 
looking out of the window into the streets. 
Down on the pavement are people who are 
looking up at us; people who by chance have 
different colored skins from ours, and are 
rather hungry. Do you wonder that they 
don’t like us all that much? Do you wonder 
that we sometimes feel ashamed of ourselves 
as we look out through that plate glass? 

Well, it is within our power to get started 
on that problem. We are morally impelled 
to. We all know that, if the human species 
does solve that one, there will be conse- 
quences which are themselves problems. 
For instance, the population of the world 
will become embarrassingly large. But that 
is another challenge. There are going to be 
challenges to our intelligence and to our 
moral nature as long as man remains man. 
After all, a challenge is not, as the word 
is coming to be used, an excuse for slinking 
off and doing nothing. A challenge is some- 
thing to be picked up. 





Castro Catastrophe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a timely editorial on the subject 
of Castro and Cuba, which appeared in 
the Lawrence Sunday Sun of Lawrence, 
Mass., on January 8, 1961: 

CASTRO CATASTROPHE 


Whether it be in a small organization or 
in @ nation, there is nothing worse than a 
dictatorship, a word which, in simple terms, 
means that one man. imposes his will upon 
the masses, the majority. 

How this one man—in whatever nation— 
grinds himself into such a position is one 
of the mysteries of life. But there is no 
mystery of life in the fact that dictators 
come to no good end, because the little 
people upon whom he imposes his will 
eventually get their dander up and throw 
him out. And, in the process of throwing 
him out, they usually kill him in the most 
ignominous of fashions. 

The pages of history are filled by accounts 
of the fate of dictators. But those with a 
craving for power apparently never read, or, 
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if able to read, lack the mental capacity 
to benefit from what the printed word tells 
them. 

Here in the United States of America, we 
are inclined, by tradition, to be tolerant of 


characters who have a leaning toward in- - 


dependence. We have had our experience 
with a fight for it. However, the situation 
must be adjusted to the times. 

What does Fidelo Castro want to be in- 
dependent of? 

That question might be construed as a 
milepost in his career and the panorama 
of his excessively backward nation. 

Without the background of the fatherly 
devotion of the United States of America, 
it goes without saying that Cuba, today, 
would still be a primitive hunk of soil ris- 
ing above the tides of the oceans. 

The blood of citizens of the United States 
of America was shed to give Cuba its in- 
dependence during the war with Spain in 
which we sent troops into that island— 
and other drips of territory—so that they 
might govern themselves, free from the fet- 
ters of dictatorship. The blood which US. 
troops oozed into the soil of Cuba still is 
there. Perhaps among people who were 
freed by that sanguine outlet were the fore- 
bears of the moron Fidel Castro—and his 
parents must be turning in their graves in 
disturbance over what their dearly beloved 
son is now doing to gain the grace of the 
Soviet Union. 

What are we going to do about Cuba? 

What can we do about it, other than accept 
for the time being, the insanity of its present 
government? 

By the snap of his fingers, the President of 
the United States could “take” Cuba despite 
its marching legions of uniformed women. 
Any nation which put women into combat 
uniform and makes an army of them is not 
worth its salt. It is the typical Soviet pat- 
tern. When you don’t have enough men, 
you form legions of the women— who in 
large measure would rather be home cook- 
ing dinner for their family. 

Fidel Castro is having his day. He is hav- 
ing his day because he knows in the crafty 
mind that functions behind his unwashed 
face that, if the United States moved in on 
him, world opinion would turn against the 
United States. We would face the charge of 
imperialism, or what have you. 

So, as the Communists want it, we are 
confronted by the spectre of brutality and 
Red-ism right at our back door—right across 
the bay from our continental haven for the 
oppressed of the world. 

Fidel Castro is having his innings, not by 
the grace of God but by the grace of the 
United States of America, a nation which 
never has pushed anyone around. We say 
“not by the grace of God” not in prejudg- 
ment of the intentions of divinity. Any 
sane person will agree with us in the state- 
ment that God is only on the side of the 
right. 

What is right? _ Was Hitler right when to 
took over Germany and tried to take over 
the rest of the world? Was Mussolini right 
when he tried to maks Ethiopia a colony of 
his revived Roman empire? 

Was Hannibal right when he crossed the 
Alps to conquer the world? Was Attila, the 
barbarian, right when he tried to subjugate 
the civilized portion of earth? Was England 
right when it vented its spleen upon Ireland? 
or when it attempted to make slaves out of 
the colonists in America? Is France right in 


_trying to plow under the freedom-yearning | 
people of its African colonies? 


How right can Fidel Castro be? In one 
sense, he has an argument. He has the argu- 
ment of a small boy who asked Santa Claus 
for a set of trains, but, instead, received a 
sled. 

Castro has received a sled. He is coasting 
down the hill into oblivion—and he has no 
brakes, 


- 
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Textile Leader Hits Foreign Trade Abuses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I would like to include the fol- 
lowing letter of Mr. Donald Comer, pres- 
ident of the Alabama Textile Manufac- 
turers Association and chairman of the 
executive committee of Avondale Mills, 
whose headquarters are in my district. 

In his admirable and compactly writ- 
ten letter he cites a number of problems 
which the Congress may have occasion 
to deal with in the days ahead. 

In his letter to the Daily News Record 
of New York, Mr. Comer presents not 
only a cogent criticism of present foreign 
trade abuses but proposes a solution 
which would be emiently fair and ad- 
vantageous to all nations concerned. 

I commend Mr. Comer’s views to the 
careful study of the Members of the 
House: 





NovEMBER 15, 1960. 
Mr. HERMAN SHAPs, 
Editor, Daily News Record, ’ 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. SHaPs: In your paper yesterday 
you have a news item on page 27, headlined: 
“United States Held Selling More Textiles 
to Japan Than It Buys.” This is an article 
contribute? by the United States-Japan 
Trade Council. They are matching their 
purchases from us of raw cotton and our 
purchases from them of the manufactured 
cotton goods. That is not reciprocal trade. 
Japan is taking what she needs for her tex- 
tile industry and paying us for it with things 
we do not need—goods that are competing 
with our home industry which is already 
oversupplied and competitively manufac- 
tured. 

The same Council was quoted in your pa- 
per of November 7, page 2, in an article head- 
lined: “Economic Growth Seen Solution to 
US. Import Problem.” This criticizes our 
position with regard to imports with the 
statement that: “Irnijury to domestic indus- 
tries is negligible,” and says that our remedy 
lies in: “The attainment of a higher rate 
of economic growth, therefore, is the only 
effective remedy for most of the presently 
misdirected demand for relief from import 
competition.” In other words, they want us 
to increase the number of our babies and in- 
crease our standard of wages, so that we may 
absorb the goods which they want to ship 
tous, 

Japan is another customer of ours. She 
has some sort of arrangement with the US. 
Government, and has built a pulpwood mill 
in Alaska, and she has been given the privi- 
lege of turning the Alaskan forests into pulp- 
wood which she ships to Japan, then sends 
her artificial fibers over to us to compete 
with our home synthetics. This sort of phi- 
losophy is exactly contrary to what the late 
Secretary Hull had in mind when he fostered 
his reciprocal trade program, which he in- 
terpreted as nations swapping what each has 
in overabundance that the other fellow 
needed. We are glad to have Japan as a cus- 
tomer for our cotton, and her tea and silk 
for payment is a natural, and if the Govern- 
ment finds it desirable they can continue to 
let her have our Alaskan trees, but we cer- 
tainly will continue to resist her attempt to 
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pay for these raw products with her manu- 
factured products, cheaper than ours only 
because of her cheaper wages and working 
standards. 

Secretary Hull mentioned some three-way 
trading, and I*have said many times that 
Japan could take her manufactured products 
and swap them to southeast Asia for tin and 
rubber, or to South America for bauxite, 
coffee, nitrates, etc., and ship those things 
to us—which we need. 

Yours very truly, 








Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 





Italians Limit Inflow of Dollars, Helping 
United States Reduce Depletions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I wish to call the Members’ at- 
tention to an article appearing in the 
New York Times on January 1 with re- 
spect to the action of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to limit the outflow of dollars 
from the United States and Italy. Our 
ally is to be commended for this fine co- 
operation in preventing a further deple- 
tion of our gold reserves. 

The article follows: 


IraLians Liwit INFLOW OF DOLLarRs, HELPING 
UNITED STATES REDUCE DEPLETIONS 


(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 


Rome, December 31.—The Italian Govern- 
ment has taken effective measures to limit 
the outfiow of dollars from the United States 
to Italy. In this way it has given its un- 
solicited cooperation to the efforts being 
made by the Eisenhower administration to 
prevent a further depletion of the American 
gold reserves. 

The measures taken have been so success- 
ful that the balance of payments between 
Italy and the United States has been changed 
from a deficit for the United States, as it was 
in 1959, to a surplus in 1960. 

Precise figures are available only for the 
first 6 months of the year. They show that 
in the first half of 1959 there was a net out- 
flow of dollars from the United States to 
Italy of $52 million but that in the first half 
of 1960 there was-a net inflow of $79 million 
from Italy to the United States. 

The measures taken by the Italian Govern- 
ment consisted essentially of three successive 
liberalizations of imports from the United 
States. To liberalize imports means to re- 
move all quantitative restrictions. 

At the end of 1959, 85 percent of Italian 
imports from the United States had been 
liberalized. A few agricultural products 
continue to be subject to quantitative 
restrictions. 

The effect of the liberalization was im- 
mediate. American exports to Italy had 
amounted in the first 9 months of 1959 to 
$404,800,000. They rose in the same period 
of 1960 to $471 million. 

The United States drew alongside West 
Germany as the chief supplier of Italy, each 
contributing 14.1 percent of total Italian 


imports. 


The American trade balance with Italy 
‘showed surplus of $20,500,000 in the first 9 
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months of 1959. The surplus was $181,300,- 
000 in the same period of 1960. ~ 


Other measures taken 


Other measures to reduce the flow of dol- 
lars to Italy were: 

The Bank of Italy instructed all member 
banks to repay foreign debts and deposits. 
About $400 million was repaid, mostly to 
American banks. 

.The Bank of Italy refused to make gold 
purchases, even when it seemed here that 
the dollar might be devalued. The last gold 
was bought in 1958. 

The discount rate, or the rate at which 
the Bank of Italy lends to the banks, was 
kept at 3.5 percent. 

The amount of money that Italians visit- 
ing the United States may take out of the 
country was raised from about $500 to $800. 

-A bill was presented to Parliament author- 
izing the Government to grant long-term _ 
credits to underdeveloped countries. 





The Gold Crisis—An Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an article on an 
important subject of current interest 
written by James P. Warburg, a pro- 
found thinker, appearing in the New 
York Times magazine of January 8, 1961. 
The views of Mr. Warburg, in particular, 
on any public question are worthy of 
deep consideration: 

THE GOLD CRISIS—AN ANALYSIS 
(By James P. Warburg) 


The current dialog over the gold crisis 
reminds me of similar discussions in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s oval study during the early 
days of the New Deal. Then as now, gold 
was being drained from the United States. 
Widely differing analyses of the cause of the 
trouble led to a variety of remedial proposals, 
ranging from the ultraorthodox to the fan- 
tastically radical. 

In the end, the gold crisis was overcome 
less by monetary experimentation—although 
the gold embargo did provide a breathing 
space—than by the restoration of confidence, 
by certain necessary domestic reforms and 
by the long-Overdue adjustment of U.S. tariff 
policy to the Nation’s altered position in the 
world. , 

There is now no domestic crisis such as 
existed in early 1933. Our economy is funda- 
mentally strong. No radical legislative re- 
forms are needed. To restore healthy eco- 
nomic growth it is primarily necessary to re- 
move the shackles imposed by an ill-advised 
fiscal policy of pseudoconservatism and to 
shift the emphasis from stimulatinz private 
extravagance to the satisfaction oZ long- 
neglected needs in the public sector. There 
are already indications that we may expect 
this change in emphasis under the Kennedy 
administration. 

A healthily growing economy with reason- 
ably stable full employment of our human 
and material resources will in itself tend to 
correct the current deficit in our balance of 
payments. But, to restore healthy growth 
will take time—a year at the very least— 
during which the gold outflow may continue. 

During this period, it is essential to avoid 
panicky measures which will further impair 
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confidence in the dollar without coming to 
grips with the crux of the problem. The crux 
of the problem is to adjust our economic 
policies to the radically improved conditions 
in the northern half of the world and to the 
dangerously deteriorating conditions in the 
southern half. 

In 1933, the core of our balance-of-pay- 
ments dilemma, apart from the domestic 
breakdown, was the fact that the United 
States had become a creditor nation—a fact 
to which its tariff. and foreign economic 
policy had to be adjusted. In 1960, it is 
again necessary to recognize that the posi- 
tion of the United States in the world has 
undergone a fundamental change. 

Our present foreign economic policies were 
devised in 1947-49, when the entire world 
needed every kind of American product from 
foodstuffs to machinery but lacked the means 
of earning the dollars with which to pay 
for purchases in the American market. 

To meet this situation, our Government 
moved with both wisdom and generosity. It 
undertook the Marshall plan to rehabilitate 
Western Europe, launched the point 4 pro- 
gram to assist the economic progress of the 
so-called underdeveloped areas, and sought 
to fortify these governmental endeavors by 
stimulating private American investment 
abroad. Somewhat later, our Government 
undertook—whether wisely or not is beside 
the point—a far-flung program of military 
aid and defense support to allies which were 
deemed essential to the military containment 
of Communist expansion. 

Taken together, these measures produced 
a flow of American dollars into foreign coun- 
tries which offset in part our chronic excess 
of exports over imports, thereby reducing the 
worldwide shortage of dollars. 

What has happened now is that Europe’s 
spectacular economic recovery, coinciding 
with a period of relative stagnation in our 
own economy, has resulted in a reversal of 
northern transatlantic economic relations. 
So far as the industrialized countries of the 
West are concerned, there is now not a short- 
age but a glut of dollars. These countries 
are now not only competing with us in the 
world markets but in our domestic market 
as well. Hence, they earn more dollars than 
they need. 

In addition, the recent low level of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States, com- 
pared to the high level of European activity, 
has resulted in lower American interest rates 
than those prevailing abroad, so that tem- 
porarily idle funds awaiting employment 
have tended to gravitate from the United 
States to Europe. 

Finally, the chronic outflow of gold has 
caused the usual speculation and, in the ab- 
sence of intelligent central-bank cooperation, 
has raised the specter of a devaluation of 
the dollar. 

It is very easy to draw some dangerously 
wrong conclusions, both as to what has hap- 
pened and as to the remedial action required. 

The most important fact to recognize is 
that the reversal of the so-called dollar 
gap applies only to the industrialized coun- 
tries of the West; it does not apply to Asia 
(except Japan), Africa, and Latin America. 

It would, therefore, be dangerously wrong 
to attempt a reversal of our entire foreign 
aid and investment policy. 

Such a reversal would defeat our own aims. 
It would not only bring about reprisals by 
the industrialized countries and thereby re- 
duce our exports and the volume of world 
trade; it would also cut the heart out of our 
already wholly inadequate efforts to aid the 
crucially important nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

The need is for a revision in opposite di- 
rections of our economic policy toward the 
industrialized countries on the one hand, 
and the so-called underdeveloped nations on 
the other. 
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We need to increase our exports to the in- 
dustrialized countries, to decrease our new 
investment in them, and to obtain greater 
cooperation from them in aiding the under- 
developed areas. At the same time, we must 
aim to increase our investment, both public 
and private, in the underdeveloped countries 
without tying buy American strings to our 
assistance. 

The way to obtain cooperation toward 
worldwide economic development from the 
industrialized countries whom we have 
helped to get back on their feet is not to go 
hat-in-hand asking for help in meeting our 
balance-of-payments problem. The way to 
obtain such cooperation is to take the lead 
in organizing the resources of the non-Com- 
munist industrialized nations in a multi- 
lateral, coordinated effort channeled through 
a@ central organization, preferably through 
an ad hoc agency of the United Nations. 

Lifting the living standards of the world’s 
disadvantaged peoples is just as vitally im- 
portant to Britain, France, Germany, or Ja- 
pan as it is to us. We have a right to ask 
for their maximum contribution, not be- 
cause we helped them and now ask their 
help in return, but because the job to be 
done is their job as much as ours. 

The worst possible way to approach our 
gold crisis is to attempt to get our military 
allies to assume part of the cost of our_own 
military expenditures. 

It is perfectly reasonable to ask some of 
our allies, notably Germany and France, to 
make a greater contribution to their own 
defense. It is both undignified and foolish 
to ask them to contribute to the cost of 
maintaining our own forces in Europe when 
the salary of an American private, plus his 
perquisites, probably exceeds the salary of a 
French or German major. 

If we wish to reduce our military spending 
abroad, we might do well to reexamine the 
value of some of our alliances and the ef- 
fectiveness of some of our expenditures, 
especially in Southeast Asia, Korea, and 
Taiwan. 

So much for public expenditure abroad. 
Let us now look at the private sector. 

In 1959, American tourists, traveling largely 
for pleasure and mostly in the countries of 
Western Europe, spent some $1,740 million 
abroad. There are no figures to show how 
much of this sum was spent for articles 
brought home under the duty-free allowance, 
but the amount must have been considerable. 

Under the regulations put in force in 1948, 
an American citizen may once every 6 months 
bring home duty free $500 worth of foreign 
articles. His wife and adult children enjoy 
the same privilege. Prior to 1948, the indi- 
vidual duty-free allowance was $100. The 
purpose of raising the amount to $500 was 
to promote tourist expenditure in the then 
dollar-hungry countries. 

I do not suggest that anything be done to 
discourage American citizens from visiting 
foreign countries. Nor do I suggest that 
Americans be urged not to travel on foreign 
ships or planes; this would be merely another 
form of “buy American” nonsense, certain to 
invoke reprisals. 

But I do suggest that it would be sensible 
to revoke the $500 duty-free amendment to 
the customs regulations and thereby effect 
some reduction in luxury expenditure abroad. 
The amount thus saved might not be large in 
relation to our $4 billion deficit, but it would 
help; and it would give American citizens an 
awareness of how they might voluntarily 
render further assistance. 

A much more important area is that. of 
American business investment abroad. In 
1959, such investment amounted to $2,844 
million. Of this amount 36.7 percent was in- 
vested in Canada and 21.2 percent in Western 
Europe, as against 17.4 percent in Latin 
America and 24.7 percent in all other coun- 
tries, including industrialized Japan. 
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These figures tell only a part of the story. 
Actually, private American investment in the 
industrialized countries was much higher, 
because the figures given by the Department 
of Commerce do not include depreciation 
reserves and earnings reinvested abroad. 

Under the present tax laws, American firms 
investing in foreign business enterprises may 
indefinitely postpone the repatriation of 
their foreign earnings, thus escaping the ~ 
American income tax and obtaining what 
amounts to an interest-free loan from the 
U.S. Government. Even if eventually re- 
patriated, such earnings are likely to be 
brought home not as accumuated income but 
as capital gains, which are, of course, subject 
to a much lower rate of taxation. 

These tax regulations were wisely devised 
a decade ago to stimulate private investment 
abroad, to obtain private help toward eco- 
nomic development and to reduce the dollar 
gap. Now that there is an American “gold 
crisis” instead of a dollar shortage abroad, 
there is talk of removing this tax incentive. 

Here again, across-the-board action would 
be most inadvisable. What we should do is 
to remove the tax incentive to investment in 
the industrialized countries, while retaining 
it to stimulate investment in the under- 
developed areas. 

The figures for the first half of 1960 
show a total American investment abroad 
of $1,172 million; if doubled, to take in 
the full year, this would show a reduction 
as against 1959 of about $200 million. 
However, a single large item is likely to 
more than wipe out this decrease; the 
Ford Motor Co.’s purchase of the minority 
interest in its British subsidiary will add 
more than $350 million to the year’s total. 

The Ford Co. already owns 99 percent of 
the German Ford Works and 74.9 percent 
of Ford Motor Co. of Canada. Nor is the 
Ford case unique. General Motors, for 
example, owns or controls Vauxhall Motors, 
Ltd. in Great Britain and the Opel Works in 
Germany. American companies in other 
fields such as petroleum, chemicals, alumi- 
num, and office equipment, have acquired 
whole or partial ownership of industries in 
the developed countries through which they 
compete with themselves in the markets of 
the world. 

In part, this development has been due 
to the tax incentive, in part to the desire 
to avoid foreign import duties, and most 
of all to the desire on the part of Ameri- 
can concerns to take advantage of lower 
wages and costs of production. 

Whether the building of these interna- 
tional business empires is desirable from 
the point of view of our international rela- 
tions is a question which need not concern 
us here. What does concern us is the effect 
of this widespread practice upon the Ameri- 
can economy and upon the American 
balance of payments. 

Not so long ago, American-made auto- 
motive vehicles were sold all over the worid. 
The export of Ford cars, for example, con- 
stituted a large item in our favorable trade 
balance. Nowadays, the bulk of the 
cheaper models built by the Ford empire 
is produced in Britain and Germany, where 
it swells not the American but the British 
and German export totals. Last year, Vaux- 
hall, General Motors’ subsidiary, manufac- 
tured 245,085 vehicles, of which 134,012 were 
exported from Britain. 

The same thing is true of other American 
industries. Instead of exporting automo- 
biles, typewriters, chemicals, office equip- 
ment, or many other items, a large part of 
American industry is exporting capital to 
manufacture these items abroad—and not 
even bringing home the profits. (It might 
be added that the American manufacturers 
engaged in this type of operation are also 
exporting jobs. Vauxhall, for example, last 
year employed 26,251 British workers.) 
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I do not suggest that the Government 
should attempt to ban this practice. I do 
suggest that the Government stop subsidiz- 
ing it with respect to the dollar-rich indus- 
trialized nations, although it should con- 
tinue the tax incentive to investment in the 
dollar-poor underdeveloped countries. 

The question, however, goes deeper than 
so far indicated. As stated at the outset, the 
most important antidote to an unhealthy 
balance of payments is a healthy economy. 
It is not a sign of health that a large part 
of the once superbly efficient and effectively 
competitive American industry has priced 
and featherbedded itself out of the world 
markets. It is not a sign of health that 
large segments of American industry are now 
able to compete in world markets only by 
manufacturing elsewhere than in the United 
States. 

The Common belief that high wages are 
the chief if not the sole cause of this un- 
fortunate development is only partially cor- 
rect. The salary of one top executive in 
American industry frequently equals the en- 
tire administrative overhead of a European 
or Japanese enterprise. Featherbedding is 
by no means confined to labor, 

Where American labor’s wages have ad- 
vanced beyond increased productivity, this 
has frequently been due to the fact that 
collective bargaining in our semi-monopo- 
listic, price-administered industries has be- 
come a mere ritual dance in which manage- 
ment and labor leadership combine to fleece 
the consumer. . 

If a wage increase raises the cost of pro- 
ducing a given unit by, let us say, $1, it is 
not unusual to see the price of that unit 
to the consumer promptly raised by $2 or 
even $3. 

The fact is that a large segment of Amer- 
ican industry abuses its semimonopolistic 
position to manipulate prices without the 
slightest regard to demand and supply, so 
that prices rise more or less continuously 
even when there is no shortage of goods and 
plant capacity is not fully employed. A fla- 
grant example was furnished by the rise of 
steel prices during the 1957-58 recession. 

The truth is that a large part of American 
industrial leadership appears to have for- 
gotten the magic formula put into practice 
by the first Henry Ford—that the way to 
make money is to make more and better 
goods for more people at lower prices, rather 
than to squeeze the maximum margin of 
profit out of each unit sale. 

The failure of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to understand that monopolistic price 
manipulation has been the chief cause of 
the “inflation” which it has tried to arrest, 
rather than any classical demand for goods 
in excess of supply, has probably had much 
to do with its adoption of a regressive and 
growth-strangling fiscal policy. 

If we believe in and wish to preach the 
virtues of a free-market economy, we had 
better see to it that we maintain such an 
economy here at home. Unless we do so— 
unless American industry regains its ability 
to compete without expatriating itself, it 
will not be easy to correct the deficit in our 
balance of payments without fatally reduc- 
ing our aid to the underdeveloped countries. 

It is necessary to view the gold crisis in 
proper perspective. Our gold reserve exists 
to preserve confidence during an emergency. 
Panicky measures to halt our gold stock’s 
diminution when an emergency arises will 
only destroy confidence and magnify the 
crisis. To say this is not to deny that the 
whole concept of gold reserves requires 
rethinking. 

Back in 1933, this student of monetary 
policy urged the adoption of a system of 
settling international balances more fiexible 
than the then-existing automatic gold 
standard. Some improvements were made 
at that time. Further facilities were later 
added through the creation of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the European 


Payments Union. But more improvements 
are needed. . 

Raising the price of gold—i.e., devaluing 
the dollar—will not solve the problem; it 
will, in fact, benefit only the two great gold 
producers, the Union of South Africa and 
the Soviet Union. 

Eliminating the requirement for a 25- 
percent gold reserve against outstanding 
currency would provide temporary relief, 
but it would also remove a healthy brake 
against overexpansion of the currency— 
even though this brake does not operate 
against the overexpansion of credit. 

On the other hand, the suggestions re- 
cently put forward by Prof. Robert Triffin, 
of Yale University, with regard to making 
the International Monetary Fund into an 
international clearinghouse with limited 
lending facilities point in the right direc- 
tion. Yet it must always be remembered 
that no system of international exchange— 
not even a supranational currency—can be 
expected to do more than take care of tem- 
porary disequilibriums in the international 
balance of payment. A chronic disequilib- 
rium must be cured at the source. 

Our chronic disequilibrium results from 
the failure of both our Government and our 
business leadership to adjust to the spec- 
tacular improvement in West European and 
Japanese affairs—an advance largely brought 
about by the United States itself. 





Establishment of a Department of 
Urbiculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from California, Congressman J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, is the originator of 
the proposal to create a new Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This proposal is now receiv- 
ing very serious consideration by the 
President-elect. 

Enclosed is an article from This Week 
magazine, published by the Sunday Star, 
Washington, D.C., on January 8, 1961; 
and also an editorial from the Advance- 
Star, Burlingame, Calif., dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1960, giving recognition to the 
leadership which Congressman’ YOUNGER 
has provided in this field. This is a de- 
served tribute to our able colleague from 
California. 

The articles follow: 

[From This Week magazine, Jan. 8, 1961] 
CoMING: HELP ror Our CIrTIes—In 1956 TH1s 

WEEK PROPOSED A “DEPARTMENT OF URBI- 

CULTURE.” Now Look Wuat’s HAPPENING 

An important proposal advanced in the 
pages of This Week 4 years years ago is 
today coming to fruition. President-elect 
Kennedy’s announced intention of creating 
a Cabinet-level department to deal with the 
problems of cities will implement a revolu- 
tionary idea put forward in an article by 
Representative J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, Repub- 
lican, of California, ‘“Let’s Have A Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture.” The article appeared 
on August 5, 1956, and started a nationwide 
discussion. 1 

Governmental machinery, the Congress- 
man pointed out, had failed to keep pace 
with the great transformation of America 
from a rural to an urban society, He pro- 
duced figures to show that city and subur- 
ban dwellers, who constitute 85 percent of 
the U.S. population, have less than 25 per- 
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cent of the representation in State legisla- 
tures, but pay 90 percent of the taxes. 


MOVEMENT SPREAD 


He urged the formation of a new Cabinet- 
level department that would concern itself 
with the problems of cities, just as the De- 
partment of Agriculture looks to the affairs 
of farms. 

Following the appearance of Represent- 
ative YOUNGER’s article, many others joined 
in urging creation of the new department. 
Finally last summer the Democratic plat- 
form advocated the proposal, and the idea 
was endorsed by President-elect Kennedy 
during the campaign. On December 8, he 
announced his intention of asking Congress 
to create a Department of Urban Affairs ‘‘to 
direct Federal aid in solving metropolitan 
problems.” 

We asked Mr. YouNGER to comment'on the 
news. He writes: 

“This Week was ahead of the times when 
it printed my proposal in 1956. But now 
it looks as if we are actually going to get a 
Department of Urbiculture, through called 
by another name. This means we should 
soon see the concentration of all Federal 
activities for the metropolitan population 
into one department with a Cabinet head. 


STRONG BACKING 


“In acting, the new President can count 
on the backing of the 8 out of 10 Amer- 
icans who live in cities and close-by 
suburbs. He will also find support in the 
House and the Senate, Senator Harrison A. 
WILLIaMs, JR., Democrat, of New Jersey, has 
been especially outspoken. ‘We should real- 
ize,’ he said, ‘that our transit inadequacies, 
our slums, the school squeeze and many 
other areas of concern are all related. A 
Secretary of Urban Affairs is vitally needed.’ 

“So,” concludes Representative YouncER 
optimistically, “the city dweller seems at last 
on the verge of getting relief.” 

This Week is proud of having helped 
spark an important and valuable reform that 
will be of benefit to all Americans living 
in metropolitan areas. 





[From the Burlingame (Calif.) Advance- 
Star, Dec. 29, 1960] 


Mr. KENNEDY, Meet Our Mr. YOUNGER 


What's that “famous quotation about 
politics and strange bedfellows? 

Six long years ago our Congressman 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, introduced in the House 
of Representatives bills designed to create 
two new departments in the Federal Govern- 
ment. One of these departments would be 
for “‘urbiculture,” to tackle the problems 
peculiar to urban areas. The other would 
be for transportation and communication, 
to bring together all the regulatory agencies 
in these fields. 

Youncer, of course, is a Republican. He 
worked on these projects in President Eisen- 
hower’s Republican administration. But he 
couldn’t get them through. 

So, now, both are being considered as key 
factors in the Washington shake-up planned 
for the new Democratic regime of President- 
elect Kennedy. 

The moral—if any—of all this escapes us 
* * * unless could it be simply that good 
ideas are too big for partisan political 
labels? 





United States-African Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mrs. BOULTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas P. Melady, chairman of the 
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committee on Africa of the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, has 
made available to me a policy statement 
on “United States-African Relations.” 
This thoughtful study emphasizes our 
responsibility to the people of the newly 
emerging nations, and recommends basic 
guidelines for U.S. policy in Africa. In- 
cluded in the committee’s recommenda- 
tions are expanded U.S. aid and techni- 
cal assistance, both bilateral and 
through the United Nations; an im- 
proved fellowship program in the United 
States and increased technical training 
programs within the new nations; estab- 
lishment of a full diplomatic mission in 
every independent African State; and 
setting up appropriate U.S. information 
services in the new nations. 

In the belief that this excellent state- 
ment on “United States-African Rela- 
tions” commends itself to wide reading, 
I include it in the Recorp together with 
my remarks: 

UNITED STATES-AFRICAN RELATIONS 


One of the most striking phenomena of 
the contemporary international scene is the 
emergence of an independent Africa. This 
year alone, 16 new African nations have taken 
their place in the United Nations, and others 
will be added in the next 2 or 3 years. 

The many links—historical, economic, po- 
litical and cultural—which bind the United 
States with the African Continent, its present 
and future, its fortunes and misfortunes, 
underline US. responsibility to the new and 
emerging nations. 

This is a responsibility rooted in both the 
tradition and policy of our country. Because 
of its own past history the United States has 
a natural sympathy for the aspirations of 
other peoples to national independence and 
sovereignty; it has traditionally supported 
the principle of self-determination and its 
achievement by democratic means. This 
sympathy has been reflected in the US. 
policy toward its own former dependencies 
and its participation in-such bodies as the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council and 
Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, which have contri- 
buted in some degree to the emergence of the 
new nations. 

Both tradition and policy have, on the 
other hand, inspired in the peoples of new 
nations a corresponding sympathy for the 
United States and certain high expectations, 
which not only present an urgent challenge 
to U.S. policy in Africa itself but also re- 
quire an increasingly enlightened and com- 
prehending body of public opinion in the 
United States. 

It is essential, therefore, that U.S. policy 
in Africa clearly refiect confidence in the 
new African nations. 

It is equally important to make clear— 

That we recognize and respect the desire 
of the new nations to be dealt with strictly 
on their own merits and not as an extension 
of a policy toward Western Europe or toward 
the Soviet Union and its Communist allies. 

That we respect the right and desire of 
these nations to choose their own internal 
forms of government, and that this respect 
is predicated on the expectation that they 
will insure in law and practice the basic 
human rights and fundamental freedoms set 
forth in the United Nation Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

That U.S. policy in Africa seeks nothing 
but peace and the well-being of the new 
sovereign states, both essential to the com- 
mon good of all peoples in the community 
of nations which they have joined. 
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Much has been said of the fact that the 
new states are equal partners with the West 
in the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, that in the U.N. General Assembly 
the Afro-Asian nations outnumber other re- 
gional groupings and so hold a potential 
balance of power which will increase with 
the foreseeable admission of other new Afri- 
can states to U.N. membership. The various 
aspects of economic dependence and inter- 
relationships between the West and the new 
nations have also received much attention. 

Apart from political and economic con- 
siderations, however, and even if they did 
not exist, there remains a moral responsibil- 
ity to the peoples of the new nations as 
fellow human beings, in whom we of the 
United States are vitally interested as peo- 
ple. As people we wish to know them, to live 
peacefully with them, to work with them in 
friendship as members of the human family 
toward the solution of their own age-old 
problems and the problems besetting the 
broader community. This, too, must be 
made clear. 

The suggestions for an African policy pre- 
sented by President Eisenhower at the 1960 
session of the U.N. General Assembly repre- 
sent a beginning of expanded effort in meet- 
ing our responsibilities toward the new na- 
tions. Specifically our Government sug- 
gested— 

Nonintereference in the internal affairs of 
the African nations. 

Aid in assuring their security without 
wasteful and dangerous competition in arms. 

Emergency aid to the Congo (Leopold- 
ville). 

International assistance in shaping long- 
term development programs. 

Aid for education, with a pledge of ex- 
panded US. support. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The US. offer to channel aid through 
the United Nations takes cognizance of cer- 
tain expressed desires of the African nations. 
On the other hand, we believe that in addi- 
tion to expanded U.S. support for develop- 
ment programs under U.N. auspices, there is 
both a need and a place for U‘S. bilateral aid 
and technical assistance in terms acceptable 
to the African peoples. We urge an increase 
in such aid, particularly in the fields of 
health, education, agriculture, and essential 
transport facilities. 

We further believe there is a role for U.S. 
private social service, medical, and educa- 
tional endeavors in Africa and a specific 
need to increase such activity. 

2. With respect to education, the CAIP 
Africa Committee in 1947 urged.that Africa’s 
youth be given the best of opportunities to 
receive not only technical training but also 
religious and cultural educational oppor- 
dunities in United States institutions of 
‘their own choosing. In 1953, the CAIP 
Committee on Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories suggested in a statement the placing 
of United States educational and govern- 
mental facilities at hand to help in the 
training of African leaders. 

Since both the need for education and the 

desire for it on the part of African youth 
are acute, we renew our special plea for an 
expanded effort in this field also, in addition 
to support for UN assistance. 
“We would urge an improved fellowship 
program in the United States and increased 
assistance to technical training programs 
within the new nations. s 

3. We believe that there should be a full 
diplomatic mission in every independent 
African State, staffed by persons thorougifly 
conversant with and respectful of the his- 
tory and traditions of the people among 
whom they will represent the United States. 

4. We further recommend the establish- 
ment of appropriate U.S. information serv- 
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ices in the new nations and a stepped-up 
but carefully planned cultural exchange pro- 
gram in both directions. We believe these 
are necessary to promote the climate of mu- 
tual understanding which is basic to future 
peaceful relations. 

Given the conditions of rapid change 
which much of African society is undergo- 
ing and the fact of its confrontation with 
conflicting ideologies and new philosophies, 
many of the values of our western civiliza- 
tion are on trial. Our fidelity—or lack of 
it—to the principles we maintain is care- 
fully weighed and our methods of achieving 
our stated ideals and goals shrewdly ap- 
praised. At the same time, there is often 
on the part of Africans a sensitivity and 
resentment to the image of African people 
and society frequently reflected in the pop- 
ular press, 

Among steps to achieve greater under- 
standing on the part of U.S. public opinion 
we would mention— | 

Expanded programs of African studies in 
our universities. 

Appropriate survey courses on the high 
school level. 

Programs, through various media and non- 
governmental organizations, to familiarize 
the American people with the best of each 
new nation’s traditions and culture. 

Greater publicity and attention to orderly 
and successful progress through the tran- 
sitional period. For example, the difficulties 
of the Congo receive much greater notice 
than quiet developments in. nations like 
Nigeria and the Ivory Coast. 

5. Finally, in our own domestic life, much 
greater efforts must be made to correct those 
racial abuses and customs which are a 
standing scandal to the people of Africa, 
which inspire distrust and resentment of 
the United States among them, and are a 
continuing obstacle to the many Americans 
who labor for the good of Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


While emphasizing our responsibilities to 
Africa, we should also note that there is 
much we can learn from her people and 
that the potential of Africa’s contribution 
to the community of nations and to world 
peace is of immense significance. All at- 
tempts to fulfill those responsibilities may 
be harmful as well as inadequate if they 
disregard the many sound values in African 
culture,.such as a deep sense of religion 
and respect for religious things, a strong 
sense of family responsibility and the 
African’s generally pacific and courageous 
nature. it 

We can and must rise to the expectations 
of those Africans who look to the people of 
the United States for understanding and 
friendship in their present efforts to con- 
solidate their freedom and develop. their 
nationhood in modern terms. Neither we 
nor they can afford to wait. 

DECEMBER 22, 1960. 
The Honorable Frances P. BoLTon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mrs. BoLtton: The committee on 
Africa of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace has given thoughtful study 
to U.S. relations with Africa. With the con- 
sent of the executive council of this associ- 
ation, we have drawn up the attached state- 
ment on “United States-African Relations.” 

In view of the national policy implica- 
tions of our statement, we are forwarding 
a copy of it to you, respectfully requesting 
that you and the appropriate -members of 
your staff give consideration to it. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas P. MELApy, 
Chairman, Africa Committee. 
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The Report of the Task Force Committee 
on Education to President-Elect John 


F. Kennedy, January 6, 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS,. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent-elect John F. Kennedy gave a great 
deal of attention during the campaign to 
the subject of education. As Mr. Ken- 
nedy said last week, “There is no more 
important domestic responsibility than 
education.” Members of Congress will, 
therefore, be interested in reading the 
report of the Task Force Committee on 
Education to Mr. Kennedy, which was 
issued on January 7, 1961. 

As the only Indiana member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
I am particularly pleased that the Chair- 
man of the Task Force Committee which 
prepared this report for the President- 
elect was the distinguished president of 
Purdue University at West Lafayette, 
Ind., Dr. Frederick Hovde. 

I hope that Members of Congress and 
citizens generally will study this report 
and its recommendations carefully. 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1961] 
Text OF SCHOOL RePortT GIvEN TO KENNEDY 

In accordance with instructions, the task 
force committee on education submits here- 
with, listed in order of priority, three major 
legislative proposals and four administrative 
actions for the consideration of the Presi- 
dent. 





LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


I. Federal support for the public school 
system 


The national interest demands a first- 
rate system of schools and that every child 
have full opportunity to benefit from that 
system. Present standards and facilities 
must be improved. Millions of children, par. 
ticularly in certain rural areas and in the 
great cities, are deprived of an opportunity 
to develop talents that are needed both for 
society and for their own lives. The task 
force committee concludes that first priority 
should be given to a vigorous program to lift 
the schools to a new level of excellence. 

State and local governments alone cannot 
provide the funds needed. Federal support 
is required. The task force committee re- 
commends that action be taken in three 
closely related areas: a general program of 
support for all public schools to reach the 
new ievel; a special program for States in 
economic distress in providing for schools, 
and a special program for city schools. 


Building Funds Asked 


1. The task force committee recommends 
that the President support legislation to pro- 
vide $30 per annunr a pupil based on average 
daily attendance’ in public schools. The 
funds should be sent to the States for trans- 
mission to local boards of education on the 
basis of average daily attendance in their 
public schools. The boards of education 
should be authorized to use the funds for 
construction, salaries or other purposes re- 
lated to the improvement of education. The 
program should require State and local gov- 
ernments to maintain or increase their sup- 
port of education. The annual cost is esti- 
mated at $1,200 million. 
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2. The task force committee recommends 
that the President support legislation de- 
signed to provide $20 per child for States 
with personal income per student in average 
daily attendance in public schools that is 
below 70 percent of the national average. 

The legislation should include provision 
to assure maintenance of State and local ef- 
fort, and funds should be available for con- 
struction, salaries, or other purposes related 
to the improvement of education in the pub- 
lic schools, as the State may determine. It 
is estimated that roughly one quarter of 
the States might benefit from this legisla- 
tion (mostly in the South), that approxi- 
mately 7 million children would be helped 
toward full educational opportunity, and 
that the annual cost would be $140 million. 

3. The task force committee recommends 
that the President support legislation de- 
signed to provide an amount equivalent to 
$20 per child in average daily attendance in 
the public schools of the great cities (over 
300,000 population) which are facing unique 
and grave educational problems. 

The legislation should authorize the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to make grants 
to such cities based upon plans proposed by 
their boards of education or by the boards 
together with other boards of education 
within their area, for support of research 
and experimental programs in the special 
problems of these urban schools, for the 
planning and construction of facilities; for 
the acquisition of land sites, for the improve- 
ment of programs of community service by 
the schools, and for the strengthening of 
guidance and job placement programs for 
pupils over 16 years of age. 

Eligibility for such grants should be based 
on a formula which includes density of pop- 
ulation, nature of housing, and percent of 
students finishing high school. Provisions 
to assure maintenance of local effort should 
be included, aS well as coordination with 
Federal and local housing agencies. It is 
estimated that the education of approxi- 
mately 6 million children can be improved 
at a cost of $120 million annually. 

II, Federal support program for housing and 
academic faciiities for the colleges and 
universities 

1. Grant and loan program for academic 
facilities. 

Although college and university enroll- 
ments are now at an all-time high, the 
period of greatest increase in enrollments is 
immediately ahead. In order to give urg- 
ently needed air to colleges and universities 
(including junior colleges) to accommodate 
@ million new students in the next 5 years, 
Congress should be urged to enact legislation 
providing for a combined program of loans 
and grants of at least $500 million for the 
first year, of which $350 million (70 perceng 
should be for matching grants and $150 mil- 
lion (30 percent) should be for loans on the 
same basis as the college housing loan pro- 
gram. In succeeding years this program 
will require increasing sums annually to 
meet the evolving needs. Grants should be 
available only for construction which will 
accommodate increased numbers of students. 

2. College housing loan program. 

This program has been outstandingly 
successful in its 10 years of operation. It 
has suffered in uncertainty and needs to be 
put on a basis which will permit colleges 
and universities to plan ahead. The task 
force committee, therefore, recommends 
that (a) the President ask Congress for an 
immediate increase in loan authorization of 
$150 million to take care of anticipated ad- 
ditional needs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and (b) the President ask Con- 
gress to increase the loan authorization by 
$1,400 million over a 4-year period, with 
$350 million of the new authorization avail- 
able as of July 1, 1961, and $350 million on 
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July, 1 1962, July 1, 1963, and July 1, 1964. 

(Program administered in Housing and 

Home Financing Agency.) 

Ill, Strengthening of the National Defense 
Education Act 


The need for action by the Federal Govern- 
ment to upgrade American education was 
clearly recognized in the passage by the 
Congress of the National Defense Education 
Act. In general the programs under the 
various titles have been effective and, with 
some modifications, the authority for them 
should be extended for 5 years. 

Because of the critical shortage of teach- 
ers at all levels, highest priority should 
be given to enlarging the national fellow- 
ship program in order to attract able people 
into elementary and secondary, as well as 
college, teaching. New sources of supply 
should be tapped, such as college grad- 
uates, particularly women with lessened 
family responsibilities who did not specifi- 
cally train to be teachers, retired military 
and other professional personnel. In addi- 
tion, fellowships should be available to 
teachers in service so that they might in- 
crease their effectiveness. 


More Loan Funds Needed 


The loan funds for college students should 
be increased and supplemented with a guar- 
anteed loan program from private funds. 
The forgiveness feature, now applicable only 
to public school teachers, should be extended 
to all teachers. Furthermore, the student 
disclaimer affidavit, which so many institu- 
tions find objectionable, should be elim- 
inated. : 

With the extensive experimentation which 
has been done throughout the country in 
the more effective use of newer means of 
communications in the schools, another 
phase should now be entered and assistance 
given through Federal support to the States 
and regions in constructing educational tele- 
vision networks. 

After 3 years of experience in granting aid 
to the States to develop better means of 
identifying students with outstanding apti- 
tudes and encouraging them to complete 
their high school education, the time has 
come to review carefully the work that has 
been done and to look to the planning of 
programs that provide more thorough prepa- 
ration for vocational and academic coun- 
selors. 

Through such actions provision for better 
education through the schools and colleges 
can be accelerated with the result of a gain 
in national strength. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRESIDENTIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ACTION 


The task force committee recommends im- 
mediate action by the President with respect 
to four important matters listed below in 
order of priority. The committee believes 
the taking of these actions will demonstrate 
in a positive way that the President not only 
gives top priority to the development of the 
Nation's educational system, but also stands 
ready to give his full backing to the estab- 
lishment of helpful administrative policies 
and regulations in all Federal agencies 
charged with the spending of Federal funds 
flowing to the colleges and universities in 
support of education, research, and public 
service. 

1. The task force committee recommends 
that the President take immediate action to 
establish a President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education. 

Such a move will demonstrate that the 
President believes that education is one of 
the truly fundamental and important re- 
quirements for the preservation and de- 
velopment of the American society and will 
place the field of education on a level with 
that now enjoyed by presidential advisory 
groups in both science and economics. 
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Agencies Urged To Act 

2. The Task Force Committee recommends 
that the President specifically request all 
Federal agencies, including the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Department of Defense, 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to take all possible steps within 
existing statutory arid legislative authoriza- 
tion to support and implement the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Science Advis- 
ory Committee issued under date of Novem- 
ber 15, 1960, in a report entitled “Scientific 
Progress, the Universities and the Federal 
Government.” 

This excellent report recommends objec- 
tives, policies, and actions which will 
strengthen American science and technology, 
the benefits from which will serve to increase 
not only national defense, but also national 
industrial and economic growth. 

The active implementation of these rec- 
ommendations will be enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all institutions of higher learning 
in the country now concerned and faced with 
the problems of financing, staffing, and 
equipping an expanded capacity for graduate 
training and basic research. 

3. The task force committee recommends 
that the President take action, presumably 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, to re- 
quest the Internal Revenue Service to re- 
scind ruling 60-370, dated December 2, 1960. 

The rescission of this ruling (which ruling 
has been vigorously opposed by all educa- 
tional institutions, both public and private) 
will demonstrate that the new administra- 
tion is anxious to do all in its power to stim- 
ulate private giving in support of our edu- 
cational institutions. 

4. The task force committee recommends 
that the President request the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to proceed with 
immediate revision of Bureau of the Budget, 
Circular A-21, issued September 10, 1958, the 
intent of which is to provide to educa- 
tional institutions recognition of their full 
allocated. costs of research under generally 
accepted cost-accounting principles. 

The revision of this directive will settle 
one of the most annoying problems in the 
field of university-government relationships 
that has plagued our institutionss of higher 
education for the past 10 years. 

Specific recommendations on the changes 
desired were submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget in September 1960, by a special com- 
mittee on sponsored research of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and to the De- 
partment of Defense and the three services. 





How Can the Church Meet the Challenge 
of Communism? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, October 23, 1960, it was my 
privilege to take part in the morning 
services of the First Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, Altoona, Pa., and to 
deliver the following address on the sub- 
ject “How Can the Church Meet the 
Challenge of Communism”: 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. Yaw ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH 
District OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT SUNDAY 
MORNING SERVICES OF THE First EVANGEL- 
ICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH, OCTOBER 
23, 1960 
It is a treasured privilege to join you in 

divine worship this morning as we acknowl- 

edge our great gift of faith in Almighty God 
and our love for the great Republic—that 
guarantees our right to pay homage to our 

Creator—under the priceless heritage of 

American freedom. 

Because the Communist world seeks to 
eradicate religion from the minds of men I 
thought it appropriate to select as the topic 
of my morning message—my answer to the 
timely question—How can the church meet 
the challenge of communism? 

The first necessity for the church—in 
meeting the challenge of communism—is to 
take a clear-eyed view both of itself and of 
its enemy. 

We must face the fact that our own slack- 
ness and defects, our meek acceptance of 
social injustices, and our selfish violations 
of our own professed principles, give to Rus- 
sian and international communism the 
strongest of propaganda weapons. 

We must face, too, the fact that com- 
munism is basically and unalterably opposed 
to all religion. 

The saying, “Religion is the opium of the 
people,” originated by Karl Marx, was fre- 
quently quoted with entire approval by 
Lenin, and is a fundamental tenet of the 
Communist dogma, endorsed by Knhru- 
shchev as well as by Stalin. 

We of the non-Communist world are re- 
peatedly deceived by the Marxist procedure, 
plainly prescribed in the Communist Mani- 
festo of shifting superficial policies as ex- 
pedient while preserving basic purposes. 

The unchanging reality underlies the 
bewildering surface of change and 
contradiction. 

The pea of atheism lies under one or an- 
other of the shells in this old carnival 
game of deception. 

First, there is the shell called “separation 
of church and state” which is a name the 
Communists use for persecution. 

Then there is the shell of toleration pre- 
sented as in the wording of the Soviet con- 
stitution, “freedom of function of religious 
cults and freedom of antireligious propa- 
ganda.” 

Finally, there is the shell of favor and 
support of any religious group the Com- 
munists believe they can use to their own 
advantage. 

If we keep our senses about us we shall 
make no bet on which shell covers the pea 
at this particular moment. 

The consistent Communist interpretation 
of “separation of church and state,” is the 
requirement of atheism for all government 
Officials since the government officials must 
be Communist party members and the Com- 
munist party members must be atheists. 

The Soviet regime under Stalin in 1942, 
under Nazi attack, called in the Russian 
Orthodox Church -to bolster the Russian 
nationalistic spirit, for defense of the land. 

Ever since that time the Soviet Govern- 
ment has found it expedient to sponsor and 
support the national.church on occasion, 
and to a limited extent, keeping its chief 
Officials firmly under state control. 

Contracts between these Communist state 
functionaries and representatives of churches 
in the non-Communist world both within 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere are cold- 
bloodedly directed to the furtherance of 
Soviet domestic and foreign policy. 

Soviet treatment of the Moslem faith and 
its adherents is similarly dictated by a scorn- 
ful policy. 
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Accordingly, on February 8, 1958, there was 
a radio broadcast from Moscow proclaiming 
the long-cherished desire of Soviet Moslems 
to visit the holy places of Mecca and Medina. 

The broadcast continued in these words: 
“However, in all the approaches to these 
places that are considered holy to all 
Moslems US. imperialists want to build 
bases for dreadful atomic weapons. * * * 
The Moslem world, our Moslem brothers, 
must not allow the U.S. imperialists to build 
atomic bases.” 

Of course, the fact is that any obstacle 
between the Moslems in the Soviet Union and 
the holy places of Mecca and Medina is set 
up purely by the Government of the Soviet 
Union, which, from 1945 to 1953, for in- 
stance, permitted no such pilgrimages at all. 

Treatment of Moslems within the Soviet 

*Union has ranged from mass slaughter and 
the deportation of whole republics into exile 
and captivity to a showy but small-scale sup- 
port and patronage. 

Jews in the Soviet Union have been sub- 
jected also to violent treatment intended 
to keep them intimidated and subjected to 
the ruling powers. 

At times when the Jews are in disfavor the 
Communist press quotes the comment of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels: “What is 
the world basis of Jewry? 

“Practical need—avarice. 

“What is the world religion of the Jew? 
Haggling. 

“What is his earthly god? Money—the 
emancipation of the Jews in its final mean- 
ing is the emancipation of mankind from 
the Jews.” 

When it suits Communist purposes, how- 
ever, to give the impression that Jews in the 
Soviet Union are free to observe their reli- 
gious practices without interference, a tab- 
leau can be arranged for the purpose as on 
the occasion when the American visitor, Mur- 
ray Schulman, expressed interest in visiting 
the synagogue in Moscow during his stay 
from May 9 to 12, 1955. 

Here is what happened according to a pub- 
lished report: 

“The visit was arranged. At 11 a.m., Tues- 
day, May 10, Schulman and two non-Jewish 
(U.S.) veterans arrived at the synagogue. 

“They found there about 30 old men and 
the chief rabbi of Moscow, Solomon 
Schleifer, allegedly assembled for services. 

“Schulman expressed his surprise for no 
services are held in the synagogue on week- 
day mornings at this hour.” 

Protestant groups are also subjected to the 
swing of the pendulum of Soviet favor and 
disfavor from a showy display of some reli- 
gious ceremony in Moscow to restrictive laws 
and slanderous public accusations usually 
directed toward one particular church, such 
as the Baptist (the largest Protestant group 
in the Soviet Union), or Jehovah’s Witnesses, 

Treatment of the Catholic Church seems 
to vary geographically rather than with the 
times. 

Where it suits Russian purposes, as in the 
Polish and Ukrainian regions that have been 
annexed to the Soviet Union; the Catholic 
Church is Officially annexed to the Russian 
Orthodox Church, its priests and members 
having the choice of submission or punish- 
ment such as forced labor in Siberia. 

In Lithuania, by contrast, some confiscated 
Catholic churches are reported to have been 
returned to religious use, ahd the Soviet 
news agency, Tass, reported on April 19, 
1957, the graduation of 14 Catholic priests 
from a local seminary. é 

The Soviet Union contains representatives 
of many faiths and its Government seems to 
be willing and able whenever the occasion 
arises to produce some venerable church 
dignitary for public display and propaganda. 
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When the Burmese premier, U Nu, visited 
the Soviet Union, the alleged head of the 
Buddhist faith in the USS.R., Pandita 
Lama, made it a point to go to Moscow for 
medical treatment and to be there to greet 
U Nu on his arrival in the capital. 

Pandita Lama seemed to know little about 
any other Buddhists in the Soviet Union and 
refused U Nu's invitation to visit Burma on 
grounds of old age and ill health. 

These are the grounds upon which leaders 
of minority religious groups in the Soviet 
Union generally refuse invitations to visit 
any place outside the borders. 

In 1955, the Soviet Union succeeded in 
having installed as head of the Armenian 
Orthodox Church a Soviet puppet priest in 
Rumania. 

This Russian priest is serving Soviet for- 
eign policy well in establishing relations 
with Armenians outside the Soviet zone of 
control. 

In all these Soviet relationships with re- 
ligion the steady zaze can discern one con- 
stant principle, the cold and scornful use of 
religion as @ propaganda factor, in both in- 
ternal politics and foreign relations. 

When nationalism is, at some particular 
time or place, to the interest of the Soviet 
policy it is fomented by all the means at 
hand including the encouragement of the 
national church or repressive measures 
against whatever church the national group 
may dislike and fear. 

When and where nationalism, or any other 
quality associated with religion, interferes 
with Communist policy, it is ruthlessly re- 
pressed by all means including persecution, 
mass evacuation, and wholesale killing. 

I have taken these accounts of Communist 
behavoir from the record of the Soviet Un- 
lon, because there, where the Communist 
Party is in undisputed control, its deeds are 
its own plain and unshared responsibility. 

But the Soviet Union’s actions and the 
behavior of Communist parties all over the 
world are consistent in this matter of atti- 
tude toward religion. 

Everywhere the Communist is a convinced 
atheist, a hater of any and all religion, but, 
for this very reason willing to use religious 
belief as a tool and weapon and to dupe 
believers even of the clergy into gullibly fol- 
lowing him down the path to destruction. 

He will use truth, half-truth, big lie or 
multiple lie, with cynical disregard until 
anyone who tries to combat him is swamped 
and confused in a multitude of explanations 
and distinctions. 

The Communist does not always lie, he 
takes a devilish delight in finding a truth 
that suits his purpose, and proclaiming it 
loudly. 

We must perceive and act upon the truth 
that communism is not what it says it is, 
a creative, forward-moving, revolutionary 
force, but a counter-revolutionary dead- 
weight of dictorial conspiracy and tyranny. 

Its materialism fs a lowering of man’s 
sights and hopes to rewards that would not 
make men happy, even if he could get them, 
which he cannot by the Communist con- 
spiratorial methods. 

Religion—Christianity, the revolution of 
the spirit of man is the real forward move- 
ment in the world. 

This is the courage that knows no defeat 
even in prison or in the grave. 

This is the spirit that holds through death 
and disaster,. through hardship and warfare 
and victory, to the Christian virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity. 

These are no armor against communism, 
they are no weapon against communism. 

Let those who scorn religion, like the 
Communists, presume to make use of re- 
ligion as @ tool and a weapon, to hide behind 
it and to smash down their enemies with it. 

It is for us to serve our religion, to fight 
for it and under its banner, to order our 
lives by its direction. 
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It is for us to strive impartially and un- 
selfishly for the rule of law and justice in 
our own lives—in the affairs of our country, 
and in the affairs of nations. 

It is appropriate as we gather to worship 
in this house of God this morning and by 
doing so give public homage to our Creator 
that we should prayerfully invoke His divine 
aid in repelling the forces of world commu- 
nism who denounce religion as being the 
opium of the people and hope to banish it 
from the face of the earth. 

As we dedicate this church flag depicting 
our faith in God and this new Star-Spangled 
Banner which symbolizes the liberty and 
freedom of 50 States in one Union, insepara- 
ble and indivisible, under God, let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the spiritual values repre- 
sented by these banners, love of God, love of 
church, and love of our country. 

Let us regard these flags with love and 
reverence for they are emblems of our re- 
ligious faith and of the loyalty and respect 
we owe to our beloved country. 

As-we gaze upon Old Glory let us resolve 
in our hearts to renew our allegiance to God 
and country saying in all sincerity to our 
glorious national emblem—‘“Dear old flag, 
we fling thee afresh to the breeze and say, 
‘three cheers for the red, white, and blue,’ 
and we shall place above thee but one 
symbol ‘neath God’s shining sun the cross of 
His only begotten Son and under the in- 
spiration of the cross and the flag we shall 
march to the moral, the mental, and the 
spiritual mastery of mankind.” 





Connecticut Doctor Devotes Self to 
Cause of Humanity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the Catholic Trans- 
script, published in Hartford, Conn., con- 
tains an inspiring account of the de- 
cision of a young Connecticut doctor to 
serve as a medical missionary in Korea. 

Dr. James P. Walsh, of Waterbury, 
Conn., has set a shining example of true 
charity and brotherhood in offering his 
services to the people of Korea. 

Touched by the plight of the Korean 
people as he observed it while serving 
in Korea with the U.S. Army in 1957-58, 
Doctor Walsh has given up the comforts 
of life in America to serve as the only 
doctor at a medical clinic which pro- 
vides outpatient services in.an area con- 
taining 300,000 people. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit the 
text of the article from the Catholic 
Transcript of January 5, 1961: 

To Ar IrtsH BROTHERS—WATERBURY DOCTOR 
VOLUNTEERS FOR MISSIONARY ROLE IN 
KOREA 

(By Joseph A, Owens) 

Two years ago a young doctor in the US. 
Army completed his military assignment in 
Korea. He was almost certain then that 
someday he would return to this tiny Far 
East country populated by millions of cour- 
ageous people. This week Dr. James P. 
Walsh arrived in Kwangju to start work as a 
lay missionary. 

Dr. Walsh, a native of Waterbury, will serve 
at the St. John of God Clinic, operated by 
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the St. John of God Brothers from Ireland. 
For his professional services the 31-year-old 
doctor will receive room and board and a 
small pay to cover personal expenses. 

In Kwangju, Dr. Walsh will treat and care 
for people suffering from leprosy, typhus, 
typhoid, paratyphoid, roundworm, hook 
worm, dysentery, meningitis, malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and scores of other diseases. There 
are about 300,000 peoplé within reach of the 
outpatient clinic which opened in November 
of 1959. 

Thousands and thousands of these Koreans 
are ignorant of the laws of hygiene and nu- 
trition. The clinic has risen amid misery 
and poverty, a bright station of hope. 

Dr. Walsh will be the only doctor at the 
clinic. A doctor from Ireland, Dr. James 
Carr, has left after completing 1 year of serv- 
ice. Five brothers, all trained nurses, will 
assist Dr. Walsh. 

While Dr. Carr volunteered for 1 year, the 
newest member of the lay missionary force 
has not said exactly how long he intends to 
stay. “I will be there at least a year and I 
might stay 2 or 3 years,” Dr. Walsh explained. 

A 1952 graduate of Holy Cross and a 1956 
graduate of Georgetown Medical School, Dr. 
Walsh was serving as a resident physician 
at St. Vincent Hospital in Worcester, Mass.. 
until last week when he left by plane for 
Korea. 

In the comfortable library of St. Vincent’s, 
a bright white brick hospital, located a short 
distance from Holy Cross College, Dr. Walsh 
examined the reasons behind his decisions. 

“When I was in Korea—September 1957 to 
December 1958—I got to know the people. 
The average Korean is a wonderful person. 
This isn’t the picture most Americans carry, 
but it’s the true image. Too many Ameri- 
cans who served in Korea never left the im- 
mediate camp area. They met only the men 
and women who hung around the Army 
posts. 

“These are not the highest type of people, 
nor are they representative of the whole 
population. I met many fine Korean fam- 
ilies through Catholic missionaries.” 

Dr. Walsh removed some color snapshots 
from his wallet. “I have four godchildren in 
Korea,” he stated. “Aren’t they all cute?” 

This young man with black hair and large 
warm brown eyes is postponing the start 
of his medical career at home because he 
feels “an urge to help our brothers in other 
parts of the world. We have obligations to 
fulfill, and to me this is one way of meeting 
those responsibilities.” 

During the past two years, Dr. Walsh has 
followed news stories concerning Catholic 
doctors who have gone overseas. to work at 
clinics and hospitals operated by missionary 
societies. He recalled that of the four or 
five he read about all were married. 

“As a bachelor I should have an advantage. 
Unlike these other men I will not have to 
worry about a wife or family. I will be able 
to devote all my time to my work,” said Dr. 
Walsh. 

The clinic is open 6 days a week. At least 
100 patients are treated or examined each 
day in the single-story structure which has 
25 rooms including X-ray, operating, and 
recovery rooms. 

“One of my first jobs will be to learn the 
Korean language. I can speak a few words 
and for a while I can use an interpreter, 
but I believe a doctor should be able to talk 
directly to his patients,” revealed Dr. Walsh. 


Dr. Walsh strongly believes that his earlier 
contact with the Korean people will aid him 
immensely. “Some of the man who have 
gone on similar assignments have had to be- 
come acquainted with the people before they 
could get down to practicing medicine. Un- 
familiarity with customs can be a drawback. 
I think that I have a pretty good under- 
standing of what lies ahead. The country, 
the immediate surroundings, and most im- 
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portant of all, the people, will not be new 
to me.” 

Motivated mainly by what he has termed 
simply as “love of God,” Dr. Walsh hopes 
that the sight of an American Catholic doc- 
tor striving diligently to alleviate pain and 
suffering will further the cause of the Cath- 
olic Church in Korea. Of the 23 million 
people in Korea, only about 500,000 are 
Catholic. 

“A lay person can have indirect effect on 
the religious beliefs or the lack of beliefs of 
others. Maybe this will happen. Who 
knows?” 

Dr. Walsh does know he is going into an 
area where thousands live in squalor, and 
where medical facilities are at a bare mini- 
mum. In Kwangju, fourth largest city in 
Korea, there is a tuberculosis hospital and 
a state medical center in addition to the 
St. John of God Clinic. Beyond this there 
are so-called hospitals, operated by Korean 
doctors. Some are good, others, according 
to Dr. Walsh, are run by quack doctors, 
most of whom are Chinese. These men do 
not practice up-to-date medicine. 

One of Dr. Walsh’s big problems will be 
procurement of drugs and medicines. He 
and a representative of the St. John of God 
Brothers in the United States have obtained 
$5,000 worth of drugs from the Lederle 
Laboratories. 

“We will need many more contributions,” 
Dr. Walsh said, marking each word with a 
sense of urgency. 

In return, Dr. Walsh hopes to be able to 
correlate the responses of various diseases 
to various forms of medication and make 
regular reports back to the drug firms. 

“In Korea I will be treating some dis- 
eases which we read about in our textbooks, 
but do not see too often here in America. 
We know there are drugs which help these 
patients. However, because there is not 
an abundance of these cases here, there is 
still an opportunity, actually a need, to 
learn more about the rate of improvement 
after use of the prescribed medicine.” 

Equipment is another item. With a smile, 
Dr. Walsh applied the ageless phrase, “I’ve 
been told all donations are gratefully re- 
ceived by the brothers.” 

Dr. Walsh came in contact with the 
brothers through an American-born mis- 
sionary, Most Rev. Harold W. Henry, vicar 
apostolic of Kwangju. While serving with 
the Korean Military Advisory Group as a 
U.S. Army doctor, he met Bishop Henry, and 
subsequently spent a great deal of time talk- 
ing to him and other Catholic missionaries 
about the vital needs of the Koreans. 

Shortly before his tour of duty ended the 
St. John of God Brothers arrived in Kwangju. 
The brothers immediately started work on 
their clinic. This community traces itself 
back to John Ciudad, who was born in 
Portugal, March 8, 1495. 

After reaching his forties John founded 
&@ hospital and devoted the remaining years 
of his life begging for- food, shelter, medi- 
cines, and respect for the sick and homeless. 
After his death the brotherhood which he 
had breathed life into spread. In 1877 the 
first brothers arrived in Ireland. 

About 25 years ago the Irish-English 
Province was set up, and in_1950 this unit 
was divided in two, and the Irish Province 
formed. The brothers are the only fully 
qualified male nurses in Korea. Through- 
out the world the St. John of God Brothers 
number more than 3,000 members and are 
stationed in 230 hospitals in 33 countries on 
all 5 continents. Forty-nine of these hos- 
pitals are behind the Iron Curtain. 

At Kwangju, the brothers charge 200 hwan 
(1,000 hwan equal $1) for a treatment card 
which entitles the holder to a complete ex- 
amination. “This is done so that the peo- 
ple can keep their self-respect. About 60 
percent of the applicants cannot pay the 
fee, but no one is refused care or medicine 
because he lacks funds,” asserted Dr. Walsh. 
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The slim, personable man of medicine 
studied neurology at Georgetown Medical 
Center following his discharge from the 
Army and considered specializing in this 
field. “But in the back of my mind was the 
thought of returning to Korea. I was ac- 
cepted for residency here (St. Vincent Hos- 
pital) and some months ago I made the de- 
cision final.” 

Fortunately Dr. Walsh did not get snarled 
up in redtape. He obtained the necessary 
government papers months ago and was able 
to ship several crates of, medical journals and 
equipment to Korea. 

For relaxation he will listen to his tape 
recordings of classical music. “I put 100 
hours of my record collection on tape. It 
would have been difficult to send all those 
records over,” he remarked, a little proud of 
his ingenuity. 

A member of Blessed Sacrament Parish, 
Dr. Walsh was class valedictorian at St. Mar- 
garet’s School and Sacred Heart High School 
in Waterbury. A brother, William, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Sacred Heart. A sister, 
Ann Louise, is a registered nurse and on the 
staff of St. Mary’s Hospital, Waterbury; an- 
other sister, Mrs, John Gorman, is also a 
registered nurse. The fifth Walsh, Thomas, 
is a captain with the Army Engineers in 
Saigon, South Vietnam. 

Dr. Walsh’s father is a retired U.S. Army 
colonel, and his mother has returned to 
teaching in the Waterbury public school 
system. 

Last week members of the staff at St. Vin- 
cent Hospital gave a testimonial dinner for 
Dr. Walsh. Among those present was Bishop 
Bernard J. Flanagan of Worcester. 

Many tributes were heaped on the Orient- 
bound doctor, who at times honestly wonders 
whether he is being selfish. Within him is 
the gnawing thought, “I like the Korean 
people. I know I will be happy working 
among them, perhaps happier than if I 
served some groups of Americans.” 

Associates and friends say this is typical 
of the man with quiet determination who 
begins each day with morning Mass, a habit 
he developed long ago. 





Annual Pulaski Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my remarks on the occasion of 
the annual Pulaski Day celebration spon- 
sored by the Polish United Societies of 
Chelsea, Mass., on October 9, 1960: 

ANNUAL PULASKI Day 


Greetings, Pulaski Day, 1960, gives Ameri- 
cans of Polish origin the opportunity to speak 
up for freedom and human dignity. 

In so doing, they become the voice for 
their oppressed relatives and friends in the 
homeland who are restless but silent under 
the Communist tyranny. 

It is good that the Polish community cele- 
brates Pulaski Day during the visit of Khru- 
shchev to the United Nations. 

For he cannot ignore the passionate faith 
in freedom that distinguishes Polish history 
and is an indivisible part of the Polish char- 
acter. 

Seeing the tribute that all Americans, fol- 
lowing the proud leadership of the Polish 
community, pay to the memory of General 
Pulaski who was a key figure in winning the 
war for American Independence, he cannot 
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fail to realize that the same spirit animates 
the people of Poland today. 

He knows that he cannot hold them cap- 
tive forever. 

And so he is trying to blackmail the West 
into acknowledging Communist sovereignty 
over all the captive nations. 

I predict that he will never succeed in 
this. 

One of the purposes of Pulaski Day is to 
tell the captive peoples that as they helped 
us we shall help them. 

Not by force of arms, but by the example, 
and by economic aid, and by reassurances 
that we shall never forsake those who are 
related to us by the strongest of all loyalties: 
The universal hunger of all peoples for free- 
dom under God. 

General Pulaski taught us that freedom is 
a human right, and that we are morally ob- 
ligated to work for its development in every 
country on this earth. 

That is why he is remembered, honored 
and emulated 181 years after his death on 
October 11, 1779, after leading a cavalry 
charge in Savannah. 

That is why his spirit is immortal, and 
will continue to lead humanity long after 
communism is dead and forgotten and 
Poland is forever free. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth 
District, Texas, January 7, 1961) 

The Lord’s Prayer in unison and call of 
the roll of House Members by State started 
the 87th Congress. Then Sam RAYBURN, 
Texas Fourth District, was reelected Speaker 
for the 10th time (over CHARLIE HaLisck of 
Indiana, the Republican’s choice). The 
Speaker’s election, by a straight party line 
vote, is the most important vote cast in the 
2-year session, since it establishes the or- 
ganization of Congress. Besides choosing a 
speaker, this vote places either the Repub- 
lican or Democratic Party in control of the 
legislative activity, the committee chairmen 
and the majority of members on each com- 
mittee being of that party. 

The 87th Congress totals 437 Members, 262 
Democrats (86th Congress, 283), 174 Repub- 
licans (86th, 158),.1 Member not seated. 
Democrats objected to seating one Republi- 
can; Republicans objected to seating two 
Democrats. The Democrats were seated. It 
is important for citizens to understand the 
organization of Congress, to realize who the 
committee chairmen and committee mem- 
bers are, to know the legislative procedures 
of our country. “Then it will be realized 
that elections are not popularity, personal- 
ity or charm contests really, but a selection 
of people whose views will be embodied in 
the legislation that then affects the lives of 
everyone. It should be no surprise that a 
liberal chairman will program and push only 
the liberal legislation. A Congressman’s 
only commitment is the oath he takes to 
defend and support the Constitution. 

The Rules Committee “purge” controversy: 
serves to remind all Americans of the im- 
portance of rules of procedure in govern- 
ment. Only through equitable rules, fairly 
administered, can a republic in a democracy 
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flourish. Rules protect the minority groups 
most of all, rightly protecting them from 
being unfairly trampled by the majority. 
Indeed, our Government is nothing but rules 
of procedure. The present Rules Committee 
controversy has been labeled a phony or 
smokescreen issue because under House pro- 
cedures the Rules Committee now can be 
bypassed by the House through the proce- 
dure known as Calendar Wednesday. (Ex- 
ample: Rules Committee bypassed last year 
in the depressed areas bill.) The real issue, 
and very dangerous, is the aim of liberals to 
gain further control of the Rules Committee 
50 that the legislation programed before 
Congress can be presented when they choose 
under a closed rule. This rule limits House 
debate on the merits of a bill and prevents 
any amendments being offered. So the leg- 
islation presented cannot be changed (or 
possibly even understood owing to limited 
debate). 

Dick Nrxon’s unique task was presiding 
over a joint session of Congress for the 
reading of the electoral vote. His farewell 
remarks: were Lincolnesque in character and 
deeply moved the assembled Congressmen, 
bringing them to a long, standing ovation. 

Legislation now in the forefront is the 
five point Kennedy package: (1) Aid to 
education, Federal grants for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries; (2) aid to de- 
pressed areas, Federal grants to communi- 
ties suffering unemployment; (3) medical 
care for the aged as a part of the social 
security program; (4) more Federal public 
housing; (5) increase the minimum wage 
to $1.25 per hour. The 86th Congress held 
firm against these bills. This legislation and 
many other welfare schemes stand an ex- 
cellent chance of passage, limited only by 
whatever dampening effects shortage of 
money may cause. We are faced with an 


extremely liberal administration and only: 


slightly less liberal (if at all) Congressional 
Democratic leadership. The misunderstand- 
ing of basic economics by the Kennedy 
forces is best shown now by their considera- 
tion of greatly increased Federal expenditures 
on public works, the old “made work” phil- 
osophy of Federal job provision, and simul- 
taneously a tax cut to stimulate business. 
The gap between income and outgo is the 
pelled “inflation” or cheapening of 
our money. As less money comes in through 
taxes because of recession, we increase Fed- 
eral spending—then further cut Government 
income by cutting taxes, in short, a formula 
for bankruptcy. An interesting sidenote 
here is the recognition of the fact that a 
tax cut will stimulate business. Since this 
is so, then why wait for recessions or hard 
times (which high taxes can help bring on) 
to cut taxes? Why not cut them even in 
good times and the increasing prosperity 
will increase tax revenues to Uncle Sam? 
The key to Federal governmental success— 
and the one liberals or radicals shun, is re- 
duced Federal expenditures in welfare boon- 
doggle or wasteful programs. Reduced 
spending will permit reduced debt, reduced 
taxes, a stable currency, a sounder Govern- 
ment, reinforcing individual, local, and State 
rights. To this program I dedicate my efforts. 
This year, as always, I shall endeavor to 
inform my constituents—by questionnaire, 
weekly newsletter (sent to anyone on re- 
quest), weekly radio broadcast, Sunday, 
KLIF, and weekly television, Sunday, 
_WFAA-TV. Our best Government will result 
only from an informed electorate and respon- 
sive, responsible Congressmen. 
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More Oil Trouble for New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Herald on 
November 13, 1960: 

More Ort TROUBLE FoR NEW ENGLAND 


It is not enough that New England’s once 
cheap and plentiful residual fuel oil must 
be rationed to us for the benefit of the coal 
producers. We are to suffer in addition some 
unsettling. regulations on how the restricted 
oil is distributed. The result will be worse 
for New England, better for the coal in- 
dustry. 

It’s this way. 

New England relies heavily on residual oil 
for utilities and heating of large buildings. 
This oil is What is left after other profitable 
components of crude have been extracted. 
It sells for less than the cost of the crude, 
and is especially welcome in New England 
because it can be shipped cheaply from 
Venezuela. 

Admitted freely, competition would lower 





its price. But the coal producers want oth-~ 


erwise, and under their persuasion the De- 
partment of the Interior, by virtue of a Pres- 
idential proclamation designed to help only 
the oil industry, sets every 3 months a limit 
on the amount of residual that may come in- 
to New England and the rest of the east 
coast. 

New England is thus forced to pay sub- 
stantially more than it would in a freely op- 
erating market. An economist of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of Boston, now studying 
the price increase, finds that in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont consumers this July had 
to pay up to 22.9 cents a barrel more than 
in July last year. 

But this isn’t all the pain. 

First, the Interior Department sets new 
import quotas every 3 months. This 
means that a dealer cannot give a firm con- 
tract to supply a customer for a year, for no 


dealer knows from one quarter to the next- 


how much oil he will have to sell. The 
customer cannot rely on an assured supply. 


'A new manufacturing company starting 


business cannot judge whether to risk the 
uncertainties of residual. 

Second, the allocation of quotas among 
the importers has raised hob with distribu- 
tion. Many small dealers have been forced 
into tie-in purchases of other petroleum 
products in order to get even nominal sup- 
plies of residual. Importers who have been 
left out from allocations are demanding a 
new deal. 

Third, the Interior Department, to meet 
the latter protests, has drafted a whole new 
set of regulations, taking away 15 percent of 
the allocation to present holders, and dis- 
tributing it to the new holders. This prom- 
ises still more disruption and may entail 
a cut in the oil coming into Boston. 

And these new regulations are proposed 
to go into effect on January 1, right smack 
in the middle of the fuel season. 

The New England Council, the Independ- 
ent Oil Men’s Association and the National 
Oil Jobbers Council have all protested 
strenuously. 
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But there should be a yet more strenuous 
protest from all New England against the 
whole business of preventing us from en- 
joying the cheapest fuel we can get. This 
is costing money to everyone in New Eng- 
land; the demand for relief should be loud 
and constant. 





Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
. America—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the third of a series 
of articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, 
editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

THREE KINDS OF AMERICANS, ONE OF THEM 
Bap 
(By Clifford E. Carpenter) 

En Route To Sr. SALVADoR.—Here are three 
kinds of Americans, two of whom do great 
good and one of whom does great harm for 
us in Latin America. 

American No. 1: Thayer Waldo, a greying, 
shrewd former newspaperman and freelance 
writer, who now has a jawbreaker job of 
“media consultant” for The Business Coun- 
cil for International Understanding, with 
offices at 660 First Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
That tongue-twisting title simply means 
that Waldo is a field man for a dramatic 
example of the enlightened way American 
industry now plans its operations in foreign 
countries. 

BCIU was born when President Eisenhower 
suggested that big business give the Gov- 
ernment a more coordinated boost toward 
better relations. Seventy-eight corpora- 
tions—some of them giants of American in- 
dustry such as Ford, Kaiser, Anaconda, Dow 
Chemical and Goodrich, underwrote BCIU. 

A training course for American executives 
was set up at American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. There, corporation executives 
take concentrated courses from State De- 
partment foreign service officers in every- 
thing from the language to the customs of 
the countries in which they will work. They 
are trained to live with the people in those 
countries, not collect in American colonies. 

But here is the real kicker of the program, 
and why Latin American expert Waldo is 
prowling the hemisphere south of the Rio 
Grande. He is picking up stories through- 
out Latin America of how the free enter- 
prise method of operation and the establish- 
ment and preservation of free institutions, 
can promote the economy of a country and 
the welfare of its people in a way no Com- 
munist plan can equal. He is collecting the 
stories from Latin Americans, and tape re- 
cording many of the tales. 

We have said all we can say of his opera- 
tion now, for there is a hush-hush area of 
cooperation with our government * * * but 
it is a projection of the new American way 
of doing business and making friends at one 
and the same time. It is practical anticom- 
munism. . 
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American No. 2: Carl R. Ericsson, tall, 
young, handsome American-on-the-go, a 
partner in the new firm of Sea-Highways, 
Inc., with headquarters in Miami. Ericsson is 
ranging Central America picking up con- 
tracts for his brandnew business which 
could mean a start toward a happy export- 
import revolution for northern Latin Amer- 
ica. Ericsson’s company has purchased a 
huge exrail ferry boat and has converted it 
into a trailer-hauling boat. The stern load- 
ing ferry can comfortably gobble as many as 
35 of the giant trailers that roam American 
highways. 

Thus, he can guarantee fast, untouched, 
refrigerated, sealed (except for customs) 
hauling and shipping of anything and 
everything from—well, anything that will fit 
in a trailer. His pitch is that it will cost 
no more—probably less—and will cut in half 
the intercontinental warehouse-to-ware- 
house shipping time. 

It’s a smartly conceived operation, for here 
in Latin America trailers can go far inland 
for loads, into areas unreachable by train. 
Ericsson may or may not be an idealist. * * * 
But he is a friendly man who wants to 
be fair to everybody because this is good 
business. If he hits the jackpot, North and 
Central and South America stand to profit. 

American No. 3: He is nameless, as well 
he should be. He is no help to us. This 
story was told to the writer by a good friend 
of America—Jose Tabush, balding, 60-year- 
old member of a Guatemala City firm which 
handles and is a regional distributor for 
Kodak products. Tabush is a friend of 
Frank R. Zierer of Rochester, Kodak’s assist- 
ant international division manager in 
charge of Latin American operations. The 
Guatemalan sent two of his sons to America 
to be educated, one at MIT. 

“I was in Salvador on business just yes- 
terday,” he said, with an inflection of quiet 
sadness. “I was standing just inside a cafe 
door, talking with a friend—well away from 
blocking the door. A big American was at 
the bar. As he neared the door, he took my 
shoulder, and shoved me against the wall. 

“I cried out to him in English, ‘Sir, where 
are your manners?’ He scowled at me and 
started back, but his wife grabbed his arm 
and pulled him along with her, saying to 
him, ‘You never should have done that.’ 

“Maybe this man was drunk. But what a 
tragedy such a man can be. Forty years 
ago, Americans treated Latin Americans like 
that—like dirt—and they were hated in re- 
turn. Slowly things have changed: Your 
good businessmen and Government men have 
helped; now I would say 75 percent of our 
people love Americans. * * * But a man 
like that is so bad for all of us; it is good 
that his kind are vanishing.” 

Thus, the words of a good friend and a 
good Latin American neighbor who was 
sorely hurt by the kind of American we can 
do without. It is poor amends, but the 
least we could do for Mr. Tabush is to tell 
his story. 





Should We Recognize Red China? 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include a very timely article by Senator 
Pau. H. Dove tas, of Illinois, wherein he 
urges Peiping’s economic and diplomatic 
isolation. The Senator’s remarks were 


reprinted from the New Leader as a 
public service by the Committee of One 
Million (Against the Admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations), 17 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y.: 

SHOULD WE RECOGNIZE RED CHINA? 
(By Paut H. Dovatas, U.S. Senator, Illinois) 


The past few months have seen the rise 
of new efforts to convince the American 
people of the desirability of closer diplo- 
matic, economic and cultural relations with 
Communist China. The opposition to such 
a policy is neither conservative nor liberal, 
but rests on the highest degree of bipartisan- 
ship. The Committee of One Million 
(Against the Admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations), with which I have 
been associated since its inception in 1953, 
represents all political philosophies. Its 
members include Senators Ralph E Flanders, 
Irving M. Ives, Jacob K, Javits, Mike Mans- 
field, Richard L. Neuberger and Margaret 
Chase Smith. 

Those who advocate closer ties between 
the United States and Communist China 
base their arguments on two assumptions: 

1. The Communists are in firm and per- 
manent control of the mainland of China. 
Even though we do not like the Peiping re- 
gime, it is in power and will be there for a 
long time to come. There is little that we, 
or the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, can 
do to change this situation. Therefore, un- 
less we wish to ignore 600 million people, 
we must deal with the Peiping regime. 

2. Chinese communism is different in cer- 
tain aspects from Soviet communism. Ex- 
panded trade and cultural relations between 
the free world and Communist China will 
drive a wedge between Moscow and Peiping 
and perhaps even make a Tito out of Mao 
Tse-tung, Through such trade and cultural 
relations ties between Red China and the 
free world will be strengthened with the 
corresponding weakening of the ties between 
Peiping and the Kremlin. 

The Committee of One MiHion believes 
that both these assumptions are false,. as 
were the similar premises used in the 1930’s 
to justify Western relations with Japan, 
Italy, and Germany, until Pearl Harbor, all 
too many individuals in the United States 
believed that (1) the Governments of Japan, 
Italy, and Germany were in firm control of 
their peoples, and (2) trade and cultural 
relationships with the Axis Powers would 
somehow convince them that we wanted only 
friendship and coexistence—if sufficient 
concessions were made, the Axis Powers could 
be split. 

Such trade and appeasement came to an 
end in the tremendous holocaust of World 
War II. The scrap metal which the United 
States shipped to Japan was turned into 
bombs which devastated half of Asia. Oil 
sold to Italy in 1936, on the theory that to 
restrict trade means to restrict freedom, pow- 
ered the planes which strafed Ethiopia and 
encouraged Mussolini’s quest of empire. 
High-level diplomatic relations and negotia- 
tions with Germany ended in the disaster at 
Munich. The Luftwaffe and the Wehrmacht 
were built as a result of trade which, at the 
start, was limited to nonstrategic goods. The 
end result of this policy was the death of 
millions of men, women, and children, and 
the destruction of entire cities and peoples. 

One might think that this bitter historical 
lesson would be deeply ingrained in the in- 
tellects of all freemen who survived. Un- 
fortunately, many prominent individuals and 
organizations still call for expanded trade 
and cultural relations and, ultimately, dip- 
lomatic relations with Mao Tse-tung’s China. 
Their arguments are based on wishful think- 
ing rather than fact. 

Information reported by Peiping itself re- 
futes the idea that the Communists are 
firmly entrenched on the mainland. Mao’s 
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“let a hundred flowers bloom” campaign un- 
covered broad opposition to Communist rule 
in China that had to be crushed through the 
current rectification and antirightist drives. 
We have reliable reports of anti-Communist 
student demonstrations; official reports of 
the relocation of tens of thousands of in- 
tellectuals from urban areas to farm; the 
visible evidence of a constant stream of 
refugees to Hong Kong and Macao; the re- 
port of Shih Liang, Peiping’s Minister of 
Justice, that the people’s courts had dealt 
with 364,604 counterrevoluntionary cases in 
a 17-month period. These are strong indica- 
tions, indeed, that all is not well in Com- 
munist China. 

The second assumption—that Mao might 
become a Tito—seems to have been shattered 
by Peking’s joining with the Soviet Union in 
the most vigorous denunciation of Tito’s re- 
cent deviations. Its attitude or “revisionism” 
today is as clear as was its support of the 
brutal Soviet intervention in Hungary. 

There appear to be only two alternative 
lines of action open to U.S. policy: either 
expand trade and cultural rélations with Red 
China, which is the first step toward its 
admission to the U.N. and recognition by our 
Government; or continue and strengthen our 


‘present policy of resolute opposition to any 


political, diplomatic, economic or moral 
assistance to Red China. 

Let us examine the possible results of the 
first of these two ulternatives: We have 
already agreed to actions by our allies to ease 
their restrictions on trade with Red China. 
The moment our own trade restrictions are 
eased substantially, the prestige of the Pek- 
ing regime will begin to mount in Asia. The 
economy of Red China, which by its own 
admission is facing serious difficulties, will 
be bolstered. In a recent speech, the Deputy 
Minister of Economic Planning of the Peking 
regime called for wide-scale economic re- 
trenchments and admitted critical shortages 
of pig iron, steel and lumber; shortages in 
meats, totaling 20 million hogs; shortages 
in edible oils; shortages in cotton, totaling 
20 million tons; shortages in coal which led 
to the destruction of railroad cars for fuel in 
Inner Mongolia. Expansion of trade would 
act as a rescue operation. The power of 
Communist China would he considerably 
enhanced. 

Then, American newspapermen and busi- 
nessmen will go into Red China and begin 
dealing with Communist Government offi- 
cials. Pressures will increase for U.S. Gov- 
ernment Officials to be stationed in Red 
China to assist our citizens. The next step 
would be establishment of U.S. consular 
offices—which would inevitably lead to rec- 
ognition of the Mao regime. Somewhere 
along the line will come admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. 

The moment that our Goverhment recog- 
nizes Peiping, the key will be turned on the 
prison that is mainland China. We will 
have told our present allies in Asia that they 
would have been better off as neutrals, and 
indirectly told the neutrals that they might 
as well give in to the Reds now as later. 

If Communist China is admitted to the 
U.N., the Charter of that organization would, 
I am afraid, be another “scrap of paper” to 
be tossed into the pile of discarded inter- 


* national documents. Many forget that the 


Charter did not provide for universality of 
membership, but restricted it to peace-loving 
states. Communist China can certainly not 
be designated as a peace-loving state after 
its aggressive war in Korea, its violation of 
the 1953 armistice terms and its aid to sub- 
versive movements in Vietnam and Laos. 
True, we already have some aggressor states 
in the United Nations. But why should we 
add to their number and, in addition, give 
the aggressor a seat on the Security Council? 

Furthermore, if we recognize Peiping, we 
will have helped solidify one of the most 
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potent fifth columns in history. The 12 mil- 
lion oversea Chinese living in Southeast 
Asia will have little choice but to give their 
allegiance to Red China, and to try to deliver 
into its control the countries where they 
have great power: the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Indonesia, Singapore and Malaya, Thailand, 
and Burma. And our own citizens of Chi- 
nese descent will be subjected to blackmail 
and coercion, through their relatives in 
China, by the diplomatic representatives of 
the Peiping regime. 

Admission of Red China—which would en- 
title it to China’s. permanent seat on the 
U.N. Security Council—would tie up the Se- 
curity Council completely, and thereby en- 
courage aggression by both the Soviet and 
Chinese Communists. For the sake of ex- 
pediency, and a few dollars’ profit, we will 
have made valueless the sacrifice of 35,000 
American boys who died in Korea resisting 
Chinese Communist aggression. 

What of the other road—that of nonrecog- 
nition and no trade? 

Following this road, we will strengthen 
our national security by adhering to the 
intelligent principle of steadfast support of 
our allies and refusal to build up our en- 
emies. By ‘helping to strengthen freedom 
among our allies and helping to build sound 
economies and political systems in Asia, we 
will demonstrate the value of a free society 
as opposed to slavery under communism. 
Continued economic pressures from without 
could cause greater economic pressures from 
within to force Peiping to make basic con- 
eessions to the Chinese people. If there 
is any chance at all of dividing China from 
the Kremlin, it must come by forcing Pei- 
ping to turn from Moscow because the Soviet 
Union cannot supply China’s needs, rather 
than by making it easy for both countries 
to survive. . > 

The argument is sometimes heard that we 
must be “realistic” and “practical”—the im- 
plication being that to be realistic and prac- 
tical we must deal with Communist China. 
In contrast, our Committee of One Million 
insists that, to be realistic and practical, 
we must not recognize Red China or admit 
it into the U.N. To do so would be to in- 
vite disaster. 





Communist Infiltration Rising 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I would like to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Evening Star of Washington, D.C. It is 
important and timely and worthy of 
special attention at this time: 
COMMUNIST INFILTRATION RISING—FBI CHIEF 

WARNS OF YOUTH OPERATIONS, PARTICU- 

LaRLY AMONG CHURCH GROUPS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Not only are there more Communist spies 
in the world today than ever before, accord- 
ing to J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, 
but the infiltration by Communist agitators 
in this country is increasing. 

Many people have been pooh-poohing the 
Communist menace and unwittingly helping 
the cause of communism in this country. 
The theory that communism is just a “be- 
lief,” or the doctrine of a political party 
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which happens to differ with other political 
parties, is being widely accepted—even by the 
majority of the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States—but the truth is that 
it is a political organization which is fi- 
nanced, directed, assisted and engineered by 
a foreign government which is hostile to the 
United States. 

The tendency to regard the “cold war” as 
of secondary importance and as permitting 
open tolerance of a Communist Party is one 
of the biggest factors in the present situa- 
tion. -A “cold war” is hardly different from 
a “hot war” in requiring 100 percent alert- 
ness against the enemy. 

Lately there has been a drive on to cripple 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee—the only two congressional 
groups which constantly expose to public 
view Communist operations inside the United 
States. The agitation to abolish the House 
committee has had the assistance of gullible 
Americans who think they are merely fight- 
ing for the cause of “free speech.” But FBI 
Director Hoover says: 

“The Communists hope to repeat the suc- 
cess which they achieved on the west coast 
last May in spearheading mob demonstra- 
tions by college students and other young 
people against a committee of Congress.” 

Riot charges against the demonstrators in 
San Francisco were dismissed by a local 
judge for “practical reasons,” but he has just 
declared in a comment made over the week- 
end that his action should not be construed 
as condoning what happened. He added: 

“I very definitely agree with the view of 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover that the city 
hall riot May 13 was instigated by Com- 
munist subversives.” 

The FBI director not only warns against 
Communist infiltration of the youth move- 
ments in this country—as has happened in 
other countries—but, in recent articles that 
appeared in “Christianity Today,” he points 
out how the Communists are trying hard 
to infiltrate American churches. He writes: 

“From bases behind the Iron Curtain and 
in the non-Communist world, this cloud of 
Communist propaganda is drenching many 
lands, with a particularly heavy fallout in 
this Nation. 

“The deadliest of these Communist mis- 
siles—whose warheads are exceptionally 
heavy—are being directed against the Chris- 
tian pulpit. Communist gunners, with spe- 
cial ideological training and schooled in athe- 
istic perversity, are ‘sighting in’ the clergy— 
hoping to shatter, immobilize and confuse 
this powerful forum of idealism, morality 
and civic virtue. No assignment is more 
strategic in the Communist world today than 
the disruption of the church of God—both 
within and outside the Iron Curtain. 

“The Communist Party, through infiltra- 
tion tactics, is attempting to reach inside the 
churches... In one instance, a Communist 
official instructed party members to join 
churches and become active in their organ- 
izations. Another member was working in 
the church office, while still another party 
Official helped conduct the financial affairs 
of his parish. 

“Most important, of course, is the youth 
field. A national party leader recently com- 
mented that Communist youth must find 
‘common ground’ with the church youth 
groups, ‘not only for ideological reasons but 
also for the use of their facilities.’ ” 

Mr. Hoover says that the Communist tactic 
is to get clergymen or laymen to sign Com- 
munist-sponsored petitions which favor 
Communist objectives while cleverly hiding 
the Communist inspiration. He adds: 

“To a prospective ‘customer,’ a Communist 
canvasser will say: ‘The Reverend X has 
signed this petition, why don’t you sign too?’ 
‘The Reverend Y has indorsed this organiza- 
tion. You know him. Why don’t you help 
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us and contribute some money?’ ‘The 
Reverend Z has spoken favorably of this 
proposal. This shows that it’s in the spirit 
of the church.’ 

“To the Communists, any support gained 
from church circles enables them to break 
down the moral antipathy of the community 
and gives them a desperately desired ‘re- 
spectability.’ Hence this strategy of Com- 
munist deceit is aimed to undermine, hood- 
wink and exploit the Christian pulpit.” 

Mr. Hoover wrote three articles for “Chris- 
tianity Today,” a publication which circu- 
lates widely among churchmen. He outlined 
in detail the methods by which the Com- 
munists try to infiltrate the clergy. He does 
not accuse any clergyman of being identified 
with the Communist cause, but merely warns 
against the tactics that are used to deceive 
the gullible. 





China and UNESCO 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include three speeches delivered 
at the 11th session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO by Dr. Tien-fong 
Cheng, chairman of the Chinese delega- 
tion to UNESCO at the recent general 
conference held in Paris, in November- 
December 1960: 

A SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE SECOND PLENARY 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 14, 1960 


Mr. President and fellow delegates, at the 
very beginning I want to point out to you the 
relation between China and UNESCO. In 
1946, when the first session of the UNESCO 
was held at Paris the French Minister of Na- 
tional Education in his speech of welcome re- 
marked that China was the first country at 
the San Francisco Conference of 1945 to sug- 
gest the idea of international cooperation in 
the fields of culture and education within 
the frame of the United Nations. 

Next, I wish to say something about my 
personal relation with UNESCO. I had the 
pleasure of attending both the Constituent 
Conference in London in 1945 and the first 
session of the General Conference in Paris in 
1946. In June 1951, I attended the sixth 
session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
as the head of the Chinese delegation. Nine 
and a half years have elapsed and I am here 
again to attend the 11th session. How fast 
time flies and yet what happened then is 
still vivid in my mind. I am glad to find 
familiar faces among the delegates and hope 
to develop new friendships with others. 

It is expected that delegates from the 
Soviet Union and other Communist bloc 
nations will endeavor to oust the Republic 
of China from UNESCO and to invite the 
Communist regime at Peiping to join it. 
What surprised me is the slanderous and 
malicious language they have used about the 
Government of the Republic of China and 
its leader which even uneducated persons 
should know enough to refrain from using 
in such a solemn and dignified international 
gathering. I will not degrade myself or my 
country to such a low level as to follow 
their example in name calling, but I must 
refute their argument concerning China's 
representation. 





In the first place they argue that since ~ 


the Communist regime at Peiping rules 600 
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million Chinese people, therefore that re- 
gime, and not the Government of the Re- 
public of China, should represent China in 
UNESCO. This premise is misleading and 
entirely false. It is true that since December 
1949 the Government: of the Republic of 
China has established itself in Taiwan, but 
it is recognized as the legal Government of 
China by the great majority of the sovereign 
states and by the United Nations and all its 
specialized agencies. All the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world are in sympathy with 
us in our struggle for freedom and justice. 
The Chinese Government has a National As- 
sembly and a Legislative Yuan whose mem- 
bers were elected by the Chinese people and 
a Control Yuan whose members were elected 
by the legislatures of all Chinese provinces. 
These representative organs are still func- 
tioning in Taiwan and President Chiang Kai- 
shek was elected by the National Assembly to 
serve a third term only half a year ago. 

On the other hand the so-called Central 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China, although it has controlled the Chinese 
mainland for 11 years, is nothing but a 
puppet regime of the Soviet Union, just as 
the Quisling regime in Norway during the 
Second World War was a puppet regime of 
Nazi Germany. The Communist regime rules 
not with the consent of the people but by 
sheer physical force. It has deprived the 
Chinese people of every right and liberty. 
On the Chinese mainland there are no free- 
dom of speech, no freedom of press, no free- 
dom of assembly and even no freedom of 
worship. The Chinese Communists have 
cowed the people into submission by terror. 
Tens of millions of people have been liqui- 
dated while other tens of millions have been 
drafted as slave labor. Owing to their tyran- 
nical rule people have lost the incentive to 
work; crops are usually poor and flood and 
famine occur frequently. As a consequence 
the great majority of the Chinese people are 
suffering from hunger and millions have died 
from starvation. Since 1950 several million 
Chinese have fled from the mainland to Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong; Macao, southeast Asian 
countries and even to Europe and America. 
Many millions more would have fled too, if 
they had the chance. The Chinese people 
hate the Communist regime immensely and 
resort to active resistance whenever and 
wherever possible. All these facts prove that 
if the Chinese people were given a chance to 
express their free will by voting, the Com- 
munist regime would be overthrown by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Secondly, they assert that Chinese culture 
must be represented in UNESCO, therefore 
the Communist regime should be admitted. 
To say that the puppet regime at Peiping 
stands for Chinese culture is both ridiculous 
and farcical. That regime is not only un- 
Chinese but anti-Chinese so far as culture 
and heritage are concerned. It is suppressed 
academic freedom and all Chinese children 
and youths have been trained to put their 
thought in a straitjacket so as to conform 
to the Communist Party line. Teachers and 
professors who dare to deviate from this path 
in their teaching are at once dismissed or 
even put into concentration camps. Educa- 
tion on the Chinese mainland has been thus 
degraded to brainwashing. By establishing 
communes, the Communists have taken chil- 
dren away from their parents and thus 
broken traditional family ties. Confucianism 
which teaches righteousness, social justice, 
the dignity of man and universal brother- 
hood and has been the cornerstone of Chi- 
nese culture for more than 2,000 years is now 
suppressed. Confucius has been labeled a 
reactionary and his classics have been forbid- 
den to circulate. Will you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, think for a moment that such an 
anti-Chinese regime is qualified to represent 
Chinese culture in this international organ- 
ization? No, certainly not. The center of 
Chinese culture is now undoubtedly in 
Taiwan. The Chinese Government, despite 
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its financial tightness, has done its best to 
promote education and culture. I have no 
time to recount the details of educational 
progress in Taiwan and wish to say merely 
that while we teach science and modern tech- 
nical knowledge in our schools and colleges 
we also emphasize Chinese heritage such as 
Confucian philosophy, traditional moral 
traits, and family life. By learning from 
the West, and at the same time preserving 
our heritage, we hope to be able to contribute 
our share to world civilization. 

Mr. President, fellow delegates, I have 
presented these salient facts to you in order 
to help you understand the true nature of 
the question at hand. I request the report 
of the Credentials Committee be speedily 
adopted in toto so that the Conference can 
proceed with its important business. 





A SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE SIXTH PLENARY 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 18, 1960 


Mr. President and fellow delegates, my re- 
marks will be very brief. Owing to condi- 
tions beyond the control of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment the payment of the Republic of 
China’s contributions to UNESCO has fallen 
in arrears. My government, however, has 
paid a token contribution annually and the 
amount has increased from 15,000 to 60,000 
U.S. dollars. Yet my Government is not con- 
tent with this situation and wishes to obtain 
a solution of this difficult and vexing prob- 
lem once and forall. Consequently my Gov- 
ernment proposed in March 1960 that China's 
assessment be reduced from 4.74 percent to 
2.5 percent and starting from 1%59 my Gov- 
ernment shall pay, not a token contribu- 
tion, but the full assessment. The reduced 
amount for the period of 1959-60 will be 
paid immediately. Such an annual payment 
of more than $320,000 in both 1959 and 1960 
is vastly disproportionate to the national in- 
come of the Republic of China and confirms 
my Government’s sincere desire to con- 
tribute our share to UNESCO at great sacri- 
fice. With regard to the arrears my Govern- 
ment proposed to amortize a reduced amount 
of such arrears in a period of 50 years. 

I wish to thank the Executive Board and 
the DirecYor-General for the report to the 


General Conference (Document 11C/ADM/5, ° 


pt. IV) and to thank the Administrative 
Commission for its speedy adoption of the 
draft resolution contained in its first report 
(Document 11C/14, pt. I, par. 7). I request, 
ladies and gentlemen, that in the interest 
of UNESCO as well as China this draft res- 
olution be immediately adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Now I must say a word about the state- 
ments made by delegates from Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. The question of China’s repre- 
sentation has been settled by the Conference 
but they are raising it again. They:seem to 
have adopted obstruction tactics with regard 
to the problem. They obstructed its solu- 
tion in the Executive Board and in the Ad- 
ministrative Commission and now are ob- 
structing it in the General Conference. I am 
completely at a loss to understand why they 
are repeatedly going against the wish of the 
majority. They argue that by reducing 
China’s assessment the financial burden of 
other member states will be increased. The 
contrary is true. With a few exceptions the 
payments of all other member states will be 
decreased. Besides, the language they have 
used is extremely slanderous. While I do not 
wish to lower myself to their level by calling 
their leaders names, I do wish to make a 
strong protest and to remind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that such language which insults the 
head of a member state should be forbidden 
in UNESCO and should be deleted from the 
record. 





A SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE 16TH PLENARY 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 24, 1960 

Mr. President and fellow delegates, on be- 

half of my Government and my delegation I 

wish, first of all, to express our gratitude to 
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the French Government and people for their 
kind hospitality. Paris, being the center of 
French culture with its famous museums, 
art galleries, libraries, institutions of higher 
learning, etc., is always an inspiration to 
delegations to the UNESCO conferences no 
matter from what part of the world they 
may come. 

Next I want to say a few words in appre- 
ciation of the achievements of UNESCO. 
Since its establishment in 1945 UNESCO has 
grown in membership, has successfully car- 
ried.out many projects in various parts of 
the world, and has done much in promoting 
educational, scientific and cultural coopera- 
tion among the member states. On these 
achievements I must congratulate the for- 
mer and the present Director Generals, with- 
out whose able leadership and untiring ef- 
forts these achievements would not have 
been possible. Credit must also go to all 
the staff members and employees of the Sec- 
retariat who have conscientiously worked 
under the guidance of the Director General 
in preparing the budget, reports, programs, 
and other related documents for our discus- 
sion and reference. 

Since the removal of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to Taiwan at the end of 1949, the Re- 
public of China has also dene much in the 
fields of education, science, and culture. 
Because of the limited time I can only point 
out a few important facts. In the fiscal 
year 1959-60, the Central, provincial, and 
municipal and hsien governments in the 
Republic of China spent NT$1,256 million, 
equivalent to $31,400,000, on education, 
science, and culture (excluding expenditures - 
for military institutions and research work). 
On the surface this figure may not seem im- 
pressive; but when we consider that there 
are only 10,500,000 people on the island of 
Taiwan and the national income in 1959-60 
was only NT$36 billion, eqvivalent to $900 
million, it is then clear that the Chinese 
Government has done its best to promote 
education and science by spending more than 
3 percent of the national income for this 
purpose. The increase in the number of 
students is far more impressive. In the fall 
semester of 1950 we had 22,000 kindergarten 
pupils, 971,000 primary school students, 
129,000 secondary school students, and 8,000 
college and university students, totalling 
1,130,000. Today there are 65,000 kinder- 
garten pupils, 1,810,000 primary school stu- 
dents (95 percent of school-age children are 
‘attending schools), 340,000 secondary school 
students, and 32,000 college and university 
students, the total number being 2,247,000, 
an increase of almost 99 percent in 10 years. 
The proportion of students in the total popu- 
lation is now 21.4 percent, a figure which 
compares favorably with most countries in 
the world. In 1950 there were 1,415,000 
illiterates. Today the number of illiterates 
drops to 800,000, forming 7.6 percent of the 
population. 

Now, Mr. President, permit me to say some-’ 
thing about UNESCO’s mission and programs. 
The preamble of UNESCO’s constitution reads 
in part: “Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed * * * 
the great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial 
of the democratic principles of the dignity, 
equality and mutual respect of men * * *.” 
Article I of the constitution defines the pur- 
pose of UNESCO is being “to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collabora- 
tion among the nations through education, 
science, and culture in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of race, 
sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of 
the United Nations.” From these passages 
we at once realize that Unesco was founded 
immediately after the Second World War 
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with a noble and lofty mission, i.e., to en- 
deavor through the educational, scientific, 
and cultural work of an international scope 
to remove the ideas of war from the minds of 
men so that mankind will forever live in 
peace and happiness. 

Has UNESCO so far fulfilled its mission? 
Despite the important achievements during 
the 15 years of its existence I must say 
that it is today further away from its goal 
than in 1945. On the surface the world 
enjoys peace but it is a false and precarious 
peace. Great powers are spending today 
more money on armament than in the years 
before the Second World War. The inter- 
national situation is continually tense while 
crises have occurred one after another. Free- 
dom-loving and peace-loving peoples all over 
the world live in constant fear and suspense 
because a nuclear war may break out any 
day which will not only destroy their lives 
but even wipe out human civilization. 

What is the cause of all this trouble? 
What makes the futures of mankind so 
gloomy? Of course there exist many factors 
but the most important single factor is that 
in the postwar world while the imperialism 
of the 18th and 19th centuries is dying there 
has arisen a new-type imperialism which 
aims at the conquest of the whole globe. 
The method used by these new imperialists 
is far more effective than that used by the 
old ones. Besides pressure and aggression 
from without they resort to infiltration and 
subversion within. They talk about “‘peace- 
ful coexistence” but threaten with war. 
They set up an iron curtain around the 
lands they occupy and obstruct the diffusion 
of culture and free flow of information. 
They distort the facts and truth of the free 
world and stir up hatred and enmity among 
classes, nations, and races. We have seen 
with our own eyes, since the opening of the 
present General Conference, that delegates 
from some member states have tried to un- 
dermine UNESCO by plunging it into the 
cold war. Under such circumstances is it any 
wonder that UNESCO has been unable to ful- 
fill- its mission of establishing a lasting 
peace on the intellectual and moral solidar- 
ity of mankind? 

I do not mean, of course, that because of 
thé existence of this new imperialism hu- 
man beings should give up their hope and 
UNESCO should cease to function. On the 
contrary, hope lives eternally and UNESCO 
should redouble its effort to promote mutual 


understanding and appreciation among the 


peoples of the free world and to penetrate 
into the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
with ideas and information. The “Proposed 
Program and Budget for 1961-62” presented 
by the Director General seems to me well 
prepared. It follows the pattern established 
at the Montevideo Conference of 1954 by 
emphasizing two fields of activities: Extend- 
ing UNESCO’s role and responsibilities in 
education and intensifying international 
cooperation in scientific research. This 
policy is sound. The scope of UNESCO's ac- 
tivities is practically boundless; but the 
funds available to UNESCO are limited and 
therefore it should concentrate on important 
things so that every dollar spent will get 
maximum result. 

In the present General Conference we have 
the pleasure of welcoming 15 new member 
states of which 14 are African nations. 
Their independence sounds the death knell 
of colonialism and is an epoch-making event 
in human history. These new nations cer- 
tainly need help in promoting their educa- 
tion, science, and culture and UNESCO has 
the responsibility of offering this aid. My 
delegation is of the opinion that the 11th 
General Conference should appropriate as 
much fund as feasible for this purpose. 

My delegation is especially interested in 
that part of the program titled the “Major 
Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values.” We believe 
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that at this critical juncture of the world 
situation the removal of misunderstanding 
and distrust between the East and the West 
is essential in safeguarding world peace. 
For this reason we would like to see this 
project enlarged and more money appro- 
priated for it. 

In this connection I wish to express our 
disappointment concerning this project. I 
am sure you all agree with me, ladies and 
gentiemen, that Chinese culture is one of 
the highest and most ancient cultures in 
the world. China has made great-contribu- 
tions to the world in art, literature, philos- 
ophy, human relationships and government. 
Any project on the diffusion of culture which 
fails to give due place to Chinese culture 
and does not include the active participation 
of Chinese scholars will be incomplete and 
ineffective. Yet, during the 4 years of opera- 
tion of this project not a single Chinese 
has served on the advisory committee and 
not enough work has been done to introduce 
Chinese culture to the West. I do hope 
that in the following 2 years measures will 
be taken by the Director General to improve 
this situation. 





Herman P. Taubman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1960, Herman P. Taubman, 
Tulsa, Okla., oilman and philanthropist, 
died. Mr. Taubman’s death was not only 
a@ personal loss to those of us who knew 
him but was also the passing of a true 
and dedicated community servant. His 
kindness and generosity were ajmost leg- 
endary. In fact, he was personally re- 
sponsible for the construction and sup- 
port of several Tulsa medical insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp the Tulsa 
World newspaper account of his death 
and a letter from the Ambassador of 
Israel to Mr. Taubman’s son, Mickey, 
which I believe well characterizes the 
spirit of Herman P. Taubman. 

{From the Tuisa World, Sept. 15, 1960] 
DeaTH Takes TuLsA OmMaN H. P. TAvs- 

MAN—HarRD WorK Paved Roap To SUCCESS 

FOR PHILANTHROPIST 

The great, warm heart of Herman P. Taub- 
man was stilled in death Wednesday. 

The end came to the 68-year-old oilman 
and philanthropist in a Tulsa hospital. 

Herman Taubman’s story was an American 
dream come true. Born in what is now part 
of Poland, he had to leave school at the age 
of 8. An older brother arranged for him to 
come to America in 1910. 

He settled first at St. Joseph, Mo., and got 
a job selling fruit. Fired by the opportunity 
he saw around him, young Taubman ac- 
quired some scrap pipe and metal and went 
into the oilfield supply business. 

The rest is hard work and its fruits— 
growing success. 

The fledging oilman came to Tulsa in 1920 
to expand his business. 

His firm, Taubman Supply Co., grew to be- 
come one of the largest independents in its 
field when he sold it to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. in 1936 and moved to Dallas. 
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BUFFALO OIL CO. FOUNDER 


He returned here 6 years ago to live at 
2212 East 46th Street. 

Along the way he founded and served 
as chairman of the board of Buffalo Oil Co. 

But those bare details do not tell the 
story of Herman Taubman. 

Ask the officials at Hillcrest Medical Cen- 
ter. They knew a warmhearted, generous 
man who gave them a fortune, selflessly, to 
help the unfortunate. 

Ask the Salvation Army, the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Community Chest directors. 
Ask any one who helped the underdog. 
They all knew Herman Taubman. His 
checkbook and his heart were always with 
their efforts. F 

He left behind a legacy of kindness. The 
newspaper clipping file under his name tells 
part of the story. 

HELPS ADD HILLCREST FACILITY 


“Oilman Gives $15,000 to Hospital’ reads 
one headline; “$100,000 in Gifts’ reads 
another. : 

As chairman of the board of the new Hill- 
crest Psychiatric Foundation he joined with 
other philanthropists to provide an $800,000 
facility at Hillcrest for the mentally ill. 

Disturbed that his dream for Hillcrest 
was materializing only slowly, he announced 
that he would support the proposed psychi- 
atric outpatient clinic from his own pocket, 
offering up to $50,000 a year for 5 years. 

This many-faceted man’s-love for people 
took another course. He was active in the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
and received its Brotherhood Citation in 
1958. 

Many honors came to him in apprecia- 
tion of his contributions to hospital and 
welfare work in Tulsa and the Southwest. 

He was a director of the Tulsa County 
Medical Society and the YMCA, and had 
served the chest, child clinic and Salvation 
Army. 

Word of Mr. Taubman’s death reached 
Dallas where Hastings Harrison, former gen- 
eral secretary of the YMCA here, heard it. 


TRIBUTE FROM HARRISON 


Harrison, a regional director of the NCCJ 
for many years and now a representative 
of Southern Methodist University, wired his 
feelings. 

“Herman P. Taubman was one of the 
closest friends I have ever had and one of 
the most honorable and useful men I have 
ever known. 

“I loved him as a brother and I am 
shocked and grieved by his death. If all 
of us lived like he did, justice would pre- 
vail and religious bigotry and racial intoler- 
ance would be impossible.” 

SERVICE SET FRIDAY 


Such praise would have embarrassed Mr. 
Taubman. In replying to the Brotherhood 
Citation at a banquet attended by the 
area’s leaders, he said simply, “When Uncle 
Sam opened its gates and its arms for an 
oppressed immigrant boy the way it did 
for me, the least I can do for the rest of 
my life is to make myself worthy of the 
opportunities offered when I became a 
citizen by adoption.” 

Mr. Taubman is survived by the widow, 
Sophia; five sons, Saul C. Taubman, New 
York City; Milton I. Taubman, 4644 South 
Zunis Avenue; Louis Taubman, 3840 South 
Florence Place; Morris B. Taubman, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and Robert M. Taubman, Mid- 
land, Tex.; a daughter, Mrs. Rosalie Shalom, 
Los Angeles, and 11 grandchildren. 

Friends are contributing to the Tulsa Psy- 
chiatric Foundation. 

Funeral services will be held at noon Fri- 
day in Sanditen Hall, B’nai Emunah Syna- 
gogue. Interment will be in Rose Hill 
Cemetery directed by Fitzgerald Funeral 
Home. 
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AMBASSADOR OF ISRAEL 


SEpreMsBer 16, 1960. 

Dear Mickey: As soon as I heard the 
dreadful news I cabled you, but I would like 
to add this personal note. I can realize how 
great a loss this is to you. I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting your father on several oc- 
casions. To me he was the symbol of the 
greatness of American Jewry. What fine in- 
stincts motivated his every action. There is 
a lot of silly talk these days about the ma- 
terialism of America and American Jewry. 
Your father was a very successful business- 
man, but no one could know him without 
feeling that for him material wealth was not 
an end in itself but simply an instrument 
for doing good, for providing a good decent 
life for his family, for his community and 


‘ country, and for his people. In this he was 


a@ wonderful expression of all that is best in 
America and American Jewry. 

He leaves a fine heritage of good works, a 
proud and good name, a heritage of respect 
and above all, children brought up in his 
own fine spirit. Our tradition speaks in 
praise and blessing of those who occupy 
themselves with the needs of the community 
in faith. His life and work have earned him 
an honored place in that great company. 

Ever yours, 
ABE HARMAN. 





Achieving Peace in Laos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I am glad to call the attention of this 
House to several statements of deep con- 
cern over the recent administration pol- 
icy toward Laos. The statements were 
made by the Milwaukee Journal, one of 
the country’s leading newspapers, and 
by a group of leading members of the 
Milwaukee community. I agree with 
these statements in fearing that our 
present administration, acting in its 
last days without the constraint of pub- 
lic opinion or congressional consulta- 
tion, might have committed the United 
States to a disastrous military adventure 
in an attempt to resolve what are not 
military, but political and economic 
problems in Laos. It is with consider- 
able relief that I have greeted the evi- 
dent decision of the administration to 
seek a diplomatic and political solution, 
to accept neutrality as a workable way 
of protecting liberty in Laos, and to 
avoid a hopeless military involvement. 
While the balance does seem to have 
shifted toward a peaceful settlement, I 
believe it valuable to inform the admin- 
istration of what many Americans are 
thinking on this issue. Let us hope that 
such reminders will help prevent a shift 
in the opposite direction from occurring 
during the remaining 2 weeks of this 
administration. 

The Milwaukee Journal editorial and 
the public statement, as contained in a 
letter to me, follow: 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 29, 1960] 
Untrep SraTres TEMPTS War IN Laos 


The American Government has not heeded 
the suggestion of India and Great Britain 
that the international control commission be 
recalled to try to restore peace in Laos. Yet 
no other sensible alternative seems avall- 
able and the situation is fast deteriorating to 
the point where we are risking another 
Korea, Spain, or Indochina. 

The commission, consisting of Canada, 
India, and Poland, was set up at the Geneva 
conference of 1954 which followed the end 
of the war in Indochina. It helped create 
a neutral government in Laos then. .This 
needs to be done again. 

As of now we are backing right wing forces 
in Laos and are pleased with their success 
in recapturing the country’s capital. The 
Russians, the Red Chinese, and the North 
Vietnamese are backing Communist led 
forces. Each side is building up supplies 
with which an expanded civil war can be 
fought. The danger is that we and the Reds 
may become overcommitted. 

The Chinese Communist have threatened 
to move in if we continue our buildup. We 
did not take a similar threat by the Chinese 
seriously in the Korean war and it led to 
disaster south of the Yalu River. The In- 
dians warn that we are on the verge of mak- 
ing the same mistake again. The French 
paper Le Monde points out that it would be 
hard to imagine the United States tolerating 
installation of a Communist government in 
Panama by Soviet forces stationed in Cuba. 
Yet; it says, we are trying much the same 
thing on China’s doorstep in Laos. 

The London Economist warns that the 
normal balance of power has been upset by 
American support of the right wing group 
in Laos. Religion, culture, and the monarch- 
ial tradition in Laos are strong forces against 
communism. It would have been better, the 
publication says, to have encouraged Prince 
Souvanna Phouma in his mediation attempts 
with the left wing groups than to have in- 
sured continued fighting by supplying the 
right wing force. Russia considers the situa- 
tion serious enough to call a Geneva meeting. 

The point is that we have been warned by 
friend and foe alike. Yet we take no steps 
to seek peace. Continued failure to do so 
could bring us to another wrong war at the 
wrong time in the wrong place. 

JANUARY 7, 1961. 
Congressman ROBERT KASTENMEIER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN KASTENMEIER: On 
Thursday, December 29, 1960, the Milwaukee 
Journal carried a lead editorial entitled 
“U.S. Tempts War in Laos.” We whole- 
heartedly support this editorial stand and 
attach the full statement for your serious 
consideration. As the editors emphasize, 
“We have been warned by friend and foe 
alike. Yet we take no steps to seek the 
peace.” 

Unless checked by high-minded diplo- 
matic action, the situation in Laos might 
well precipitate world war III. It is our 
hope that the problem be referred at once 
to the established International Control 
Commission for settlement. We would be 
pleased and relieved if this most dangerous 
threat to world peace be placed immediately 
under active surveillance by the U.N. Se- 
curity Council. . 

We urgently request that U.S. policy to- 
ward Laos be based on peaceful international 
negotiation rather than on regional military 
intervention. By agreeing with the British 
and Indian position that the International 
Control Commission be reconvened, our Gov- 
ernment would, in fact, hasten the restora- 
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tion of peace in Laos. The Journal warns 
that, “No other sensible alternative seems 
available and the situation is fast deter- 
iorating to the point where we are risking 
another Korea, Spain, or Indochina.” 

The time to return from the brink is now. 
We should reevaluate our foreign policy. We 
must, through the United Nations seek the 
peace; otherwise the certainty of disaster 
looms for us all. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Norman Adelman; Harold Altman, As- 
sistant Professor, UW-M; Dr. Leon 
Applebaum, Assistant Professor, 
UW-M; Julie Atkins; Dr. Arthur 
Becker, Professor, UW-M; Phyllis 
Perentsen; Dr. Neal Billings, Professor, 

~ UW-M; Valbur Borger, Associate Pro- 
fessor, UW-M; Dr. Willard Brandt, 
Professor, UW-M; Gordon W. Brown; 
Dr. James Brundage, Associate Profes- 
sor, UW-M; Dr. Virginia Burke, As- 
sistant Professor, UW-M; Miriam Carr; 
Dr. Martin Cohnstaedt, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, UW-M; Carrie Edmonson, Presi- 
dent, Milwaukee AAUN; Jack Eisen- 
drath, Attorney; Dr. Hugo Engelmann, 
Associate Professor, UW-M; Joseph 
Friebert, Professor, UW-M; Dr. Gerald 
Gleason, Associate Professor, UW-M; 
Dr. C. L. Golightly, Associate Professor, 
UW-M; Dr. Manuel Gottlieb, Associate 
Professor, UW-M; George Goundie, As- 
sociate Professor, UW-M; Stanley 
Gregory; Carl Griepentrog; George 
Hall; Mrs. Leon Hamlet; Dr. Dorothea 
Harvey, Assistant Professor, Milwau- 
kee-Downer College; Dr. David Hiatt, 
Professor, Carroll College; Robert S. 
Jaggard, Lecturer, UW-M; Mrs. Alice 
Jamosky; Dr. Cornelius Janzen, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, UW-M; Richard 
Humphrey; Anthony King; Bimsy 
Kirkpatrick; Harvey Kitzman; Dr. Lee 
Lawrence, Professor, UW-M; Mrs. 
Frances N. Lee; Dr. David R. Luce, 
Assistant Professor, UW-M; Dorothy L. 
Meredith, Associate Professor, UW-M; 
Rev. Robert Midgley, Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church; Mavis Moorman; Dr. 
Eugene Norwood, Assistant Professor, 
UW-M; Dr. Robert B. Notestain, Asso- 
ciate Professor, UW-M; Mrs. Virginia 
Parkman, Coordinator, Milwaukee 
SANE; B. J. Patterson, Instructor, 
UW-M; Philip Perlson, Instructor, 
UW-M; Dr. Walter Peterson, Associate 
Professor, Milwaukee-Downer College; 
Matthew Pinter; Dr. Irwin D. Rinder, 
Associate Professor, UW-M; Mrs. Alan 
Roberts; Dr. Pearl Rebertson, Associate 
Professor, UW-M; Morton W. Rywick; 
Dr. Eric Schenker, Assistant Professor, 
UW-M; John Schmitt; Mrs. R. N. 
Schweitzer; Dr. Gordon Shipman, Pro- 
fessor, UW-M; James Silverberg, In- 
structor, UW-M; Dr. James Skelton, 
Associate Professor, Milwaukee-Downer 
College; John S. Stillman, Instructor, 
UW-M; Dr. Adolph Suppan, Professor, 
UW-M; Dr. Robert. Stuckert, Assistant 
Professor, UW-M; Corneff Taylor; Ar- 
thur Thrall, Assistant Professor, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College; Kathleen M. 
Vogt, Instructor, Milwaukee-Downer 
College; Mrs. Frieda Voight, Associate 
Professor, UW-—M; Rabbi Dudley Wein- 
berg; Mrs. Kathryn Whitford, Instruc- 
tor, UW-M; Joyce Wilhemi, Instructor, 
UW-M; Mrs. Webster Woodmansee; 
Rev. Herbert E. Zebarth, First Evan- 
gelical United Brethren; John Zinos; 
Leonard Zubrensky. 












Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-one, a Year 
of Action for America’s Senior Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, few 
people in this Nation have been more 
concerned—or more effective in im- 
proving the conditions of our senior cit- 
izens than my colleague, Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia. He 
is a most able, informed, and construc- 
tive member of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. 

Last Thursday he delivered a major 
address on the problems of America’s 16 
million senior citizens as we found them 
in the studies of this subcommittee. He 
also set forth a program of legislation 
which I know every Senator will want to 
be aware of. 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that Senator Ranpo.tpH called for 
passage early this year of legislation to 
provide medical care for the aged, 
through social security, in line with S. 65, 
which I introduced yesterday. Senator 
RANDOLPH said: 

The only practical way to assist the aged 
in financing their medical care, on a digni- 
fied and sound fiscal basis, is to extend the 
social security system to include medical in- 
surance. This would then be an earned 
right, not a charity handout. 


This was based on his conclusion that 
“freedom, dignity, and independence are 
the basic promises of the American way 
of life. Without them, the years that we 
add would be meaningless.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this address by Senator 
RanpDotpH, to the senior citizens of 
Metropolitan Washington, sponsored by 
the Jewish Community Center of the 
District of Columbia, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE, A YEAR 
or ACTION FOR AMERICA’s SENIOR CITIZENS 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

of West Virginia, to the Conference of 

Senior Citizens, Jewish Community Cen- 

ter, 1529 16th Street NW., Washington, 

D.C., January 5, 1961) 

One of the measures of a civilization is 
the degree to which it is concerned with the 
welfare of its weakest and oldest members. 
Yet, we, in our civilized society, seem lower 
on this scale than do some of the more 
primitive cultures, particularly with refer- 
ence to the disposition of our aged popula- 
tion. Too often the older person in our 


society is left unwanted and rejected. He 
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is put on the shelf, placed in a passive role 
and deprived of the opportunity to make 
any positive contribution to the community. 
He sits in a rocking chair, as so many thou- 
sands of our mental patients do, unemployed 
and unrecognized, with little to look for- 
ward to but the waning years of deteriora- 
tion. 

Finally, alone in this “roleless” role, he 
may become senile and be consigned to a 
public institution simply because no other 
facilities are available. This consignment 
of our aged to a faceless anonymity stems 
largely from the failure of a youthful, virile 
and dynamic society to make a place for 
the values of accumulated experience and 
wisdom. But what a tremendous loss to the 
productivity of the economy; what a heavy 
burden on the taxpaying community; what 
a death blow to the health of so large a 
portion of our Nation. 

Contrast this pattern with that of other 
cultures. In the primitive nonliterate so- 
ciety of the Bemba Tribe of Africa, as in 
the ancient and sophisticated culture of 
pre-Communist China, the aged are held in 
honor and esteem. The elders confer in all 
matters affecting the welfare of the com- 
munity, and those who are nearing the end 
of life are accorded the highest authority in 
affairs of religion and government. 

If a civilization is to be appraised in part 
for its concern for its weaker and more un- 
fortunate members, our treatment of the 
aged stands as an eloquent indictment of 
our failure to measure up to our own pro- 
fessed ideals. It is a sad commentary on our 
times that men and women who have de- 
voted their talents and energies to help our 
Nation achieve greatness should be cast off 
and neglected by the society that they them- 
selves helped make strong. 

Man’s ancient dream of three score and 
ten is a present reality, and greater advances 
are visible on the horizon. A child born in 
1900 could expect to live to the age of 47. 
Today, a child can look forward to 23 ad- 
ditional years—almost 1 more year for every 
2 since 1900. Certainly, this is one of the 
great achievements of our age bringing us 
ever closer to new frontiers in man’s develop- 
ment. It is a frontier roughly comparable to 
the human territory opened up by the per- 
ceptions of modern psychology and phychia- 
try. Of all the changes brought about in 
this revolutionary 20th century, this “quiet 
revolution” at the far end of the life cycle 
may be the most important. 

It is within this frame of reference that I 
should like to discuss with you the work of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging and the current important 
topic of medical care for the aged. 

As you know, the Senate created a sub- 
committee in 1959 to conduct a comprehen- 
sive study of the problems of America’s 16 
million senior citizens and to make recom- 
mendations for meeting these problems. We 
have viewed our responsibility not only as a 
matter of obtaining the most important 
facts, or making objective studies, but more 
importantly, of insuring that our research 
and study do not end up as merely a dust- 
collecting report. We have had as our aim, 
and we have partially fulfilled it, that of 
translating our report into actual legisla- 
tion, into real improvement in the conditions 
of our older citizens. 

We listened not only to the experts here 
in Washington; we heard not only hundreds 








of State and local officials who deal with the 
elderly in their home communities, but we 
heard also from the senior citizens them- 


This was an inspiring but humbling 
experience for us. Many of them said that 
too often others speak for them: “Social 
workers, doctors, administrators, psycholog- 
ists all speak for us,” they said, “we rarely 
get a chance to speak for ourselves.” 

I want to tell you now that they spoke 
well and freely and with great dignity of 
their personal problems and of the inade- 
quacies of existing programs. But one theme 
they expressed to us over and over agaih: 
“We don’t want pity and we don’t want 
charity. We do want and we intend to secure 
the conditions under which we can be inde- 
pendent, productive American citizens,” 

What we found in general was that the 
problems of nearly 16 million senior citizens 
today—who will number 20 million in just 
a few years—simply cannot continue to be 
handled in a piecemeal, patchwork fashion. 
Ours is the wealthiest society in history. We 
have no economic reason to fail to provide 
adequately for our senior citizens. America 
clearly has the ability and much of the neces- 
sary knowledge.to solve these problems. It 
needs only the willingness to commit itself 
to their solution. 

All of you have been deluged with figures 
on the aged population, but among the many 
statistics we have collected in our subcom- 
mittee, perhaps the most startling is that 
one out of every three persons reaching the 
age of 60 today has a parent or close relative 
over 80 to be concerned about. Thus, on the 
eve of their retirement, older Americans will 
have either older parents or relatives still 
alive and potentially dependent for support; 
and in just a few short years, two out of every 
three persons reaching retirement age will 
be in the same position. 

Increased life expectancy will double the 
population over the age of 85 in the next 20 
years. If we add to these changes the poten- 
tial improvements in cancer and heart re- 
search, we can look forward to large numbers 
living to 100 or to 120. 

This means a tremendous pressure on our 
health resources. Thus, we found it empha- 
sized and reiteratedf from coast to coast that 
the No. 1 problem of America’s senior citizens 
is to meet the cost of medical care when 
their incomes are lowest and their disabil- 
ities highest. This is the problem which 

yzes their present and makes a night- 
mare of their future. This is the problem 
which became a major domestic issue in the 
present campaign and to which President- 
elect Kennedy has committed the new ed 
ministration early this year. 

Despite all the conflicting arguments snd 
contending ideas, I should like to set forth 
for you some of the data as developed by 
our most objective, impartial data collecting 
agency. The National Health Survey was 
established by the Congress to provide ac- 
curate and reliable knowledge on the health 
conditions of the American people. Its 
methods and techniques are of the highest 
quality known to the field of survey science. 
Through its careful research, we have evi- 
dence of the following: 

1. The rate of chronic illness (such as 
heart disease, cancer, diabetes, arthritis, etc.) 
among the aged is more than double that 
for younger groups, those under 45 years of 
age—77 percent versus 34 percent. 
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2. Although they constitute less than 9 
percent of the total population, the aged 
make up more than 55 percent of all persons 
with limitations due to chronic illness. 

8. The average number of physician visits 
among the aged is 36 percent greater than 
for the general population. 

4. The aged spend approximately twice as 
many days (15) in general hospitals as does 
the rest of the population. 

5. The proportion of the aged hospitalized 
in general hospitals for more than 1 month 
is nearly 60 percent greater than the propor- 
tion prevailing in the rest of the population, 
38.8 percent as against 24.6 percent. 

Some have asserted that older people have 
plenty of income and can take care of their 
own medical, nursing and drug bills. But 
no matter how the statistics are arranged at 
‘least half of the aged, approximately 8 mil- 
lion people, are living below the minimum 
income for an uncomfortable low level of 
living. At today’s prices, millions are living 
in poverty. Half of the retired couples have 
less than $2,500 income to live on. One out 
of every three men and three out of every 
four women have less than $1,000 per year 
in income. These are figures from the US. 
Bureau of the Census. 

It is asserted also that older citizens have 
savings or liquid assets to meet their finan- 
clal needs. But keep this in mind: Those 
with low incomes have little savings, and 4.6 
million aged families had no liquid assets at 
all; 3 million more aged families had less 
than $500. 

It is also often claimed ‘that voluntary 
insurance programs can meet the problem. 
Here agian, let us look at the figures. Ap- 
proximately 8 million of our aged have no 
heaith insurance at all and those that do 
have some, as you know, pay relatively high 
premiums for relatively small benefits. How 
many of you have had policies canceled or 
nonrenewed? How many others of you have 
converted your policies from group insur- 
ance to individual insurance and have had 
to pay increased premiums from 80 to 300 
percent? ’ This is what is known as the priv- 
ilege of conversion. 

I do not want, in any way, to criticize the 
willingness of members of the insurance in- 
dustry to help solve the problem. They are 
performing a most important function and 
the legislation I propose will, in my view, ex- 
pand private health insurance business far 
beyond our current horizons, just as the 
amount of life insurance soared in the Na- 
tion with the passage of the Social Security 
Act 25 years ago. 

The only practical way to assist the aged 
in financing their medical care on a digni- 
fied and sound fiscal basis is to extend the 
social security system to include medical in- 
surance. This approach will permit the 
older person during the course of his working 
life-to pay a small premium and have a paid 
up medical insurance policy upon retire- 
ment. This would be an earned right, not 
a charity handout. 

A program of medical insurance should be 
available to all retired aged persons includ- 
ing those not eligible for social security bene- 
fits. The cost of including the non-OASI 
aged can be borne by small appropriations 
from the General Treasury. As time goes on, 
the numbers who do not have social security 
will become negligible. 

This method of meeting the No. 1 problem 
of the aged emphasized dignity and self- 
reliance in contrast to the charity approach 
or the humiliating consignment of the aged 
to their families or relief. It is fiscally 
sound; it is uniform in application; and it 
does not add these costs to State and local 
governments already overburdened with tax 
and revenue problems for pressing public 
services. As you know, I joined last year 
with Senator McNamara, chairman of the 
subcommittee, and 22 other Senators.in co- 
sponsoring a bill to accomplish this end. 
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It sets forth what should be the essential 
elements of any good bill in this field: 

1. The prevention of illness, where possi- 
ble, through early diagnosis. 

2. Hospitalization for acute ‘treatment 
only. 

8. Convalescence and apanmiation in 
quaiified nursing homes. 

4. Home health services which ‘may reverse 
the rapidly rising costs of hospitalization 
and improve health services generally. 

5. The alleviation of high costs of drugs 
and medicines. 

This is not a comprehensive care-for-the- 
aged program. It is a modest, balanced pro- 
gram of medical benefits. 

It is a program on which I campaigned 
and on which, in part, the people of West 
Virginia have returned me to office. It is 
a@ program which I believe this administra- 
tion will move quickly to fulfill as indicated 
by the Democratic platform and by the cam- 
paign commitments of President-elect Ken- 
nedy. We will soon have an atmosphere of 
positive leadership rather than the threat 
of a veto in such matters—an almost revo- 
lutionary change in climate. 

You have doubtless heard and will again 
hear the argument that the legislation 
passed in August 1960, which contains pro- 
visions for assistance to the medically needy, 
is an adequate soltuion to the problem. Let 
me emphasize to you that I consider this 
legislation helpful in expanding the public 
assistance approach but it does not in any 
way meet the essence of the problem; namely, 
that if a prepaid insurance approach which 
accords the aged adequate medical care is 
right rather than a charity. 

In my own State of West Virginia, the 
legislature in a special session authorized the 
adoption of a medical assistance program for 
needy aged. But after reviewing the fiscal 
and human problems involved, the legis- 
lature memorialized the Congress to pass the 
social security method as soon after it met 
as possible. 

In brief, the inadequacies of the present 
legislation are the following: 

1. It does not prevent dependency, it in- 
creases it. 

2. It cannot go into effect in any State 
until that State raises the revenue to match 
Federal funds and adopts the program. 

8. There is no assurance to the individual 
as to what medical benefits he will receive or 
who will be included since this depends on 
individual State action. 

4. It does not provide for an insurance 
method of meeting the problem. 

5. Administrative costs involved are neces- 
sarily great because of the expenses that 
must accompany the program through de- 
tailed investigation of incomes, resources, 
relative responsibility, etc. 

6. It burdens the States with heavy costs 
in attempting to meet locally what is essen- 
tially a national problem requiring a na- 
tional solution through social security in- 
surance. 

One of the encouraging aspects of the pre- 
paid insurance approach is that young 
Americans today approve of this idea, and 
why shouldn’t they? They will be old some- 
day themselves and they are quite willing to 
participate today to meet their own medical 
expenses when they, themselves, retire. 

I have stressed the matter of health in- 
surance for the aged because it is so imme- 
diate and critical an issue. I have also 
stressed it because next week the White 
House Conference on Aging will assemble 
and you will want to express your views as 
to that conference. I hope it will not fail 
to see this problem in broad perspective 
and to recommend constructive measures for 
its solution. 

There are a number of other major recom- 
mendations proposed by our subcommittee 
which will be considered this year and which 
I shall only list for you. 
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1, The establishment of a U.S. Office of 
Aging concerned full-time with the full 
range of problems of America’s aged and 
available as an eloquent spokesmen for 
senior citizens everywhere. 

2. Abolition of discrimination in employ- 
ment solely because of age. Government 
contractors and subcontractors should take 
the leadership in breaking down age discrim- 
ination in industry. 

3. Acceleration of the present program of 
direct loans to nonprofit groups for housing 
the elderly at rentals which they can afford. 

4. Improvement in the quality of care and 
rehabilitation in the Nation’s commercial 
nursing homes through the establishment of 
model standards and financial support to 
nursing homes which meet these standards. 

5. Pursuit of meaningful activities in re- 
tirement through the establishment of senior 
citizens training service program which will 
enable older persons to serve in community 
activities. 

6. The protection of an older person’s in- 
come through more adequate social security 
benefits more closely alined to previous earn- 
ings than is now the case. 

Freedom, dignity, and independence are 
the basic promises of the American way of 
life. Without them, the years we add would 
be meaningless. But they require a strong 
social, economic, and health base if they are 
to be more than a hollow heritage to which 
added years mean only social ostracism. The 
golden age ought to be the opportunity to 
reach one’s outer limits. The latter half of 
life ought to be a time when we will be free 
of our fetters and have a chance to soar to 
whatever heights we are capable of reach- 
ing. None of us has realized all his gifts and 
talents. None of us has fulfilled all his 


What I propose today is a means to help 
all of us grasp that chance when it comes. 
For we have before us the luminous possi- 
bility that a child born today or tomorrow 
can look forward to a healthy childhood, 
productive midyears and a creative old age. 


The Future of the Republican Party—Ad- 
dress by Senator Case of New Jersey 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the most successful campaigns in last 
November’s historic election was that 
waged by our able colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Case]. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey, a Republican, won with consummate 
ease in the State of New Jersey in his 
general election campaign last year. In 
December, the National Press Club asked 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CasE] 
to appear before one of its meetings, and 
asked him to speak on “The Future of 
the Republican Pariy.” 

I was privileged to attend the Na- 
tional Press Club meeting at which the 
Senator from New Jersey delivered a 
highly interesting and thought-provok- 
ing speech. 

I commend, not only to my colleagues 
on the Republican side of the aisle, but 
to my Democratic colleagues as well, the 
comments which the Senator from New 
Jersey made; and I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that there appear in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the text of the speech 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey made on that occasion. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
(Text of opening remarks prepared for de- 
livery by Senator Cuiirrorp P. CasE to a 
National Press Club luncheon, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Friday, December 16, 1960) 
When I was trying to put in order my 
thoughts on the subject which was assigned 
to me for today, I kept coming back to the 


question: Why are people so interested in the . 


future of the Republican Party; why don’t 
they show an equal interest in the future of 
the Democratic Party? 

I suppose the answer is that everybody 
takes the future of the Democratic Party for 
granted. They just assume it is in pretty 
good shape and can take care of itself. 

Apparently people in general are less san- 
guine about the continued existence of our 
party. 

Now I am quite confident the Republican 
Party will endure. Unlike Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ wonderful one-horse shay, we suc- 
cessfully survived our first 100 years and 
there is still a great deal of life left in this 
tough old elephant. Our candidate for the 
Presidency almost won last month. If he 
had gotten just one more vote in each elec- 
tion district in the country he would have 
had more than a majority of the popular 
vote. With even fewer additional votes, cast 
in the right places, he would have won the 
election. If that had happened, I probably 
wouldn’t have been your guest today—one 
of,my colleagues from the other side of the 
aisle might well be discussing with you the 
future of the Democratic Party. 

In addition, we won two additional seats 
in the Senate and 22 in the House and, over- 
all we held our own in the gubernatorial 
contests which occurred on November 8. 

I think we'll be around a good while yet 
and will disappoint anyone whose interest in 
our condition reflects his morbid fascination 
with the death struggle of an organism not 
much longer for this world. 

But I know that’s not the reason for the 
interest of most people in how the Repub- 
lican Party is doing. Generally speaking, 
those who are concerned about our future 
want us to continue to exist and want our 
health to improve. 

Is this concern based upon an affection 
for the ideology that the Republican Party is 
supposed to stand for? Perhaps so in a few 
cases, but in most cases I am quite sure it 
is not. Those of you who disagree violently 
with traditional Republican ideology are just 
as much interested, indeed in many cases 
more interested, in the continued existence 
and increased vigor of the Republican Party 
than those who are devout adherents of that 
traditional philosophy. 

This interest in our party and this con- 
cern about its future has its basis, I be- 
lieve, in a pragmatic recognition that Amer- 
ica needs two strong parties—a party in 
power, capable of governing, and an effective 
opposition party. 

One function of an opposition party is to 
watch and criticize. But it has another 
essential function. It must provide an al- 
ternative, in being, to which the people can 
readily turn when, for any reason and at any 
election, they are dissatisfied with the party 
in power. Accordingly, it must be a moder- 
ate party—a party of the center. It must 
not stand for doctrines repugnant to a ma- 
jority of the people, or which any legitimate 
group within the country feels would en- 
danger its vital interests. Otherwise, it does 
not represent a feasible alternative to the 
party in power. 
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I firmly believe that our Republican trou- 
bles of recent years stem from the fact that 
we have not adequately met this second re- 
quirement of an opposition party. What has 
come to be commonly regarded as Republican 
doctrine is just unsatisfactory enough to the 
majority of Americans for them to keep us 
out of power in the Nation, and more and 
more within the States, for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 

Republicans have controlled both Houses 
of Congress for only 4 years out of the last 
29. We've held the presidency for only two 
terms out of the last seven, and then only 
by reason of the enormous personal popu- 
larity of a war hero who is generally regarded 
as being above all parties. We have only 16 
Republican Governors out of 50, and in only 
14 States do the Republicans hold both 
houses of the legislature. 

Such minority status, long continued, 
leads inevitably to a constantly shrinking 
base of politically active membership, a con- 
stantly smaller and less representative con- 
stituency and, eventually, to complete des- 
uetude. Already we have been the under- 
dog for longer than is good for us or for the 
country. 

What should we do about it? 

To anticipate one of your questions, I 
am sure you will not be surprised to hear me 
say that we should not follow the advice of 
those who would have us turn our faces 
resolutely against what they term “me-too- 
ism,’’ raise the laissez-faire banner of Hayek 
and Von Mises and, eschewing our mistakes 
of the past, proclaim our allegiance to the 


Constitution according to its most literal’ 


exponents. To do this would make no sense 
in terms of the needs of America and the 
world. And it makes no sense politically. 

Certainly, I don’t want to beat a dead 
horse. Yet there are people still around who 
profess to believe that the reason Republi- 
cans don’t win more elections is that we fail 
to offer a sufficiently conservative alterna- 
tive to the Democrats and that, in conse- 
quence, great masses of conservative Ameri- 
cans stay at home or sit on their hands. 

On this point, I think the results last 
month speak for themselves. But because it 
has been claimed that the religious issue 
and other unusual factors distorted the 1960 
picture, I should like to go back to the 
Senate races in 1958. 

In 1958 the Republicans lost 13 Senate 
seats. Can anyone seriously suggest that 
Senator Bricker .was defeated by Senator 
Young because Bricker was a ‘“‘me-too” can- 
didate, or that that explains the defeat of 
Senator Purtell of Connecticut, Governor 
Handley in Indiana, Senator Potter in Michi- 
gan, Senator Thye in Minnesota, Senator 
Malone in Nevada, Congressman Kean in 
New Jersey, Senator Watkins in Utah, Sen- 
ator Hoblitzell or Senator Revercomb in West 
Virginia, or Senator Barrett in Wyoming. 
The two other Senate seats the Republicans 
lost that year were in California and Maine; 
certainly in neither case was the Democratic 
victor more conservative than his Repub- 
lican opponent. By the way, 1958, was the 
year Senator Knowland ran for Governor 
in California. Does anyone think he lost 
because he failed to present the voters of 
his State with a meaningful choice? 

This argument simply does not hold water 
and more and more conservatives have come 
to recognize this, as evidenced even by some 
comments in the pages of the National Re- 
view and other conservative periodicals. 
Yet many of those who now recognize that 
this is not the way to immediate political 
success still argue that the conservatives 
should be allowed to take over the Repub- 
lican Party. 

By some it is claimed that if this happened 
the South would desert the Democratic Party 
en masse and join with the Republicans to 
make a new majority conservative party. 
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Prankly, I'm convinced this would never 
happen. The southern Democratic politi- 
cians are quite happy where they are and I’ve 
seen no evidence that the Democratic Party 
is about to throw them out. And, apart from 
the civil rights issue, I don’t believe the 
South, as a whole, is any more conservative 
than the rest of the country. 

But there are those who urge that the 
Republican Party should take this course re- 
gardless of its political consequences, simply 
because it is the right thing to do and because 
it would at last offer the American people a 
meaningful choice. ‘ 

But is this the reason for the existence 
of our American political parties—to divide 
the country and to require us to choose“up 
sides? If so, we’ve neglected a lot of oppor- 
tunities. Why shouldn’t our parties seek to 
divide us along sectional lines, or class lines, 
or interest lines, or economic lines, or re- 
ligious lines, or any number of other lines? 
If our parties exist chiefly to give the people 
a meaningful choice, wouldn’t any of these 
be just as meaningful as a choice between 
the innovators and the conservators? 

One of the outstanding facts about this 
blessed country of ours is that we have had 
the good sense to maintain a two-party sys- 
tem which avoids dividing the country along 
any lines. On the contrary, our system tends 
constantly to draw us together, puts a pre- 
mium on the adjustment and compromise 
of differences, and muffies extremists of every 
sort. In consequence, it makes possible a 
degree of domestic order and peace which 
is little short of a miracle in a democracy 
comprising a territory as large, a multiplicity 
of conflicting interests as great, and a popu- 
lation with racial, religious, and cultural 
backgrounds as diverse as ours. 

Organized society cannot exist unless these 
interests and differences are either sup- 
pressed, as in a totalitarian regime, or com- 
posed, as in our democracy. 

Our success in composing these differences 
is due in great part to the fact that the 
process takes place within each of our two 
great parties and not in a conflict between 
parties. We should not be surprised or upset 
by this. It is a condition of our success in 
self-government. 

Admittedly, this conception has no attrac- 
tion for the true believer or the passionate 
cfusader. It is the opposite of utopian. 
Yet, I believe, it is right. 

There are people who imagine they can 
find in political or social strife a personal 
answer to the riddle of existence. . Happily 
most Americans don’t feel impelled to fol- 
low that will-of-the-wisp. 

Happily, too, most Americans continue to 
turn a deaf ear to those who urge that ideo- 
logical politics is an essential stimulus to 
creative thinking. This does not represent 
public complacency. It represents plain 
commonsense. Cerebration so feeble it can- 
not function without such stimulation is a 
dispensable luxury. 

But what does one say to those who hon- 
estly (though, as I believe, mistakenly) fear 
that our greatest danger is the destruction 
of our free enterprise system, our Federal 
form of government and our pluralistic so- 
ciety? This, I think: That the way to pro-~- 
tect and preserve these institutions and 
the great values they represent does not lle 
in-forcing the American people to choose 
between a party of p and a party of 
principled reaction. It lies in offering what 
the American people rightly believe is pos- 
sible: sound progress consistent with the 
preservation of these institutions. And it 
lies in offering this gladly because it is 
right and just, not grudgingly as if making 
a reluctant concession to political expedi- 
ency. 

If, at any time, either of our parties 
should take an extreme and dangerous 
course, the remedy would not be for the 
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other party to fly to the 
but for it to move even 
center. If it does, the first party will 

forced quickly back to a moderate bg 
For this is what the American people want. 

This gives a pretty fair clue, I think, if 
any was needed, to my view of the course 
our party should follow. How do I propose 
to implement it? 

Frankly, I’ve no blueprint for this. The 
only answer I can see is for those of us who 
believe that the Republican Party can be a 
party both of progress and of preservation 
of the fundamental values which are our 
heritage to continue our efforts to make the 
Republican Party such a party in fact and 
in the eyes of the American people. I’m 
convinced that our party cannot continue 
to exist as an effective member of the Amer- 
ican two-party system if it conceives of its 
role solely, or even principally, in terms of 
preventing the Democrats from “turning the 
corners too fast.” 

Each of us will have to do his part in his 
own way and in his own place. For myself, 
I shall continue, in the Senate and in my 
activities in my home State and elsewhere, 
to support policies and candidates with this 
view of our party’s role. I am sure that my 
like-minded colleagues in the Congress and 
in political office and positions of party 
leadership will do the same. Naturally, we 
shall seek to make ours the prevailing posi- 
tion within the party and to persuade the 
people of the United States that this in fact 
is so. Eventually, I believe we shall succeed 
because I am convinced we are on the right 
side. 

There is no thought here of reading those 
who disagree with us out of the party or of 
failing to keep our party open to any legiti- 
mate point of view that may differ with our 
own. Here we can take a lesson from the 
Democrats. Look, for example, at their an- 
nounced roster of Senate leaders. Senator 
MANSFIELD aS majority leader, Senator 
HUMPHREY as majority whip, and Sena- 
tor SMaTHERS as chairman of the majority 
policy committee constitute as pretty a 
blend of moderate, liberal, and conservative 
opinion as one could hope to find. They 
have no trouble in accommodating violently 
conflicting views or personalities and they 
manage to enjoy themselves while they are 
doing it. Indeed, it seems to me that one 
of the chief natural advantages possessed by 
the Democrats is a certain lighthearted ap- 
proach to all phases of political activity. We 
Republicans may not in fact take ourselves 
too seriously, but it sometimes seems that 
way. Politics is indeed serious business, but 
I am sure that the light touch often helps 
the Democrats get their serious business 
done. 

Unless I miss my guess, there’s going to be 
plenty of op::ortunity for the Republicans in 
Congress who feel as I do (and there are 
quite a few of us around) to show that we 
mean what we say. Some commentators 
have suggested that the President-elect may 
move slowly in attempting to put his cam- 
paign pledges into effect. But certainly in 
the next session we must deal with many im- 
portant matters left undone by the last Con- 
gress, including aid to education, minimum 
wage legislation, medical care for the aged, 
depressed areas legislation, housing and 
urban renewal, immigration, civil rights and, 
in the Senate, eliminating the filibuster. And 
mutual security will again be a vitally im- 
portant issue, 

On all these matters the record shows 
the division of opinion among the Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate and of the 
House. On most, if not all of them, Re- 
publican support and Republican votes will 
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be necessary in order to enact adequate legis- 
lation. In my judgment such support and 
votes will be forthcoming. On some of them 
a@ strong Republican prod may be necessary. 
I believe that this, too, will be provided. 

This should go a long way to counteract 
the unfortunate impression created by the 
alacrity with which some Republicans jump 
to the leadership of bipartisan coalitions 
which oppose progressive measures in many 
of these fields. At the very least it would be 
a refreshing change to see Republicans pull- 
ing the Democrats’ chestnuts out of the fire 
in the right way. 

I’m certain, too, that it would be approved 
by the great majority of Americans, includ- 
ing rank and file Republicans all over the 
country. It could give us a real start toward 
rebuilding public confidence in the Republi- 
can Party and help bring nearer the day 
when the Republican label will again be the 
political asset it used to be rather than the 
political liability it now is in so many parts 
of the Nation. And how wonderful it would 
be never again to be greeted, “Hey, CasE, 
how come you're a Republican?” 





Dr. T. Keith Glennan’s Outstanding Rec- 
ord in Space Exploration 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
difficult task of organizing and directing 
the new National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration by T. Keith Glennan, the 
first Administrator of the new U.S. Gov- 
ernment department which is devoted to 
the exploration of outer space, and the 


_magnitude and the complexities of cre- 


ating scientific research and develop- 
ment necessary to make practical use of 
this vast and hitherto unknown area is 
little short of phenominal. 

The challenge that faced Dr. Glennan 
when he took over the task of Adminis- 
trator-Director of NASA was a stagger- 
ing one, not only because of the demands 
that were placed upon the United States 
to match the scientific progress made by 
the Soviet Union, but to find the men 
with the untisual talents to build a co- 
ordinating and cooperating team of sci- 
entists, mathematicians, engineers, 
chemists, biologists—in fact all phases of 
science and physics and engineering— 
and to assemble the plants and facilities 
in the proper locations in order to get 
into production as soon as possible. 

Dr. Glennan has done this with an 
abundance of patience, courage, admin- 
istrative ability and scientific know-how. 
He has surmounted the heart-breaking 
obstacles of failures with success upon 
success. The latest summary of interna- 
tional satellite and space probe places 
the United States far and away above 
the U.S.S.R. The summary referred to 
is as follows: 

The following space vehicles are in 
orbit: 
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Name and country Launch date | Trans- 
mitting 

Explorer I re). --------e-| Jan. 31,1958 | No. 
Vanguard I (U.S.)....------- Mar. 17,1958 | Yes 
Vanguard II (U.8.)....-..... Feb. 17,1959 | No. 
Pioneer IV (U.8.)....-..-.-.- Mar. 3,1959 | No. 
Explorer VI (U.S8,)_........-- Aug. 7,1959 | No. 
Vv ard ITI (U.8.)_........| Sept. 18, 1959 | No. 
Explorer VII (U.8.)_...---..-- Oct. 13,1959 | Yes. 
Pioneer V eh et chara noid Mar. 11, 1960 | No. 
pe te 2} ee Apr. 1,1960 | Yes 
Transit LB U.8.)... ..| Apr. 13,1960 | No. 
s “3 Stik * ee ay 24,1960 | Yes. 
Transit II-A (U.8.).......-- June 22,1960 | Yes. 
NREL Satellite (U.S.)........-}-.---. 00...2.--- Yes. 
SY ER ine cdancawed Aug. 12,1960 | Yes. 
Courier I-B (U.8.)...-.----.-- Oct. 4,1960 | Yes. 
Explorer VIII (U.8.)__.------ Nov. 3,1960 | Yes. 
TOS Th CU apeinios~~ocuce Nov. 28, 1960 | Yes. 
Lunik I (U.8.8.R.)_.........] Jan. 2,1959 | No. 

Spacecraft I (U.8.8.R.)......] May 15, 1960 | No. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS OF NASA 


This summary shows that the United 
States is 15 to 1 ahead of the U.S.S.R. in 
earth orbit—2 to 1 ahead of the U.S.S.R. 
in solar orbit—and 10 to 0 ahead of the 
U.S.S.R. in transmitting. 

During the October 1, 1959—March 31, 
1960 period, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration completed and 
set in motion a long range plan of space 
exploration spanning the 1960-70 dec- 
ade. 

At the same time, NASA’s research, 
space flight, and aeronautical programs 
moved ahead and major organizational 
changes were effected to accommodate 
increased responsibilities in the field of 
launch vehicle development. 

On January 14, 1960, the President 
notified the Congress of his intention 
to transfer to NASA the Development 
Operations Division of the Army Ballis- 
tic Missile Agency at Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala., along with Saturn, 
the 1.5-million-pound-thrust clustered 
rocket engine under development by the 
division. The transfer became effective 
60 days after notification and the bud- 
getary transfer was to be completed by 
July 1, 1960. On July 1, NASA assumed 
responsibility for the division’s facilities 
and 1,200 acres at the arsenal—which 
the President has renamed the George 
C. Marshall Space Flight Center. 

To speed development of launch vehi- 
cles, and to make the most effective use 
of the Huntsville group, NASA created 
an Office of Launch Vehicle Develop- 
ment late in 1959 and other major divi- 
sions were realigned as follows: the 
Office of Space Flight Programs; the 
Office of Advanced. Research Programs; 
the Office of Business Administration; 
and the Office of Life Sciences Programs. 

The Saturn rocket shares top NASA 
priority with Project Mercury, first 
phase of the manned space flight pro- 
gram. Project Mercury progress during 
the report period included delivery by 
the contractor of the first operational 
Mercury space capsule on April 1. 

MAJOR PROGRAMS 
SPACE FLIGHT 


Sustained by vigorous research and 
development in space sciences and space 
technology, NASA's space flight program 
was marked by three particularly sig- 
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nificant experiments—the Explorer VII 
satellite; the sun-orbiting Pioneer V 
deep space probe; and the Tiros I experi- 
mental meteorological satellite which 
has transmitted 22,952 photographs of 
the earth’s cloud cover. 

AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 


In the realm of aeronautics, research 
continued across the speed range from 
hovering flight to the near-satellite ve- 
locities of the rocket-boosted Dyna- 
Soar I, under development by the Air 
Force. Between these speed extremes, 
NASA, in cooperation with the Air Force 
and Navy, continued to place strong em- 
phasis upon the X-15 rocket-powered 
research airplane project. Final con- 
tractor tests for the first X-15 were 
completed and the airplane was trans- 
ferred to NASA on February 9. NASA 
and USAF pilots have been flight-testing 
the airplane since that time. In addi- 
tion, NASA is studying a number of ver- 
tical takeoff and landing (VTOL) and 
short takeoff and landing (STOL) air- 
craft. Supersonic transport concepts 
are also being investigated. 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


In the field of international coopera- 
tion, NASA concluded agreements for 
establishing Project Mercury tracking 
stations in Australia and in Spain’s 
Canary Islands. NASA also offered the 
services of its tracking stations, subject 
to the consent of the host countries, to 
the Soviet Union for any manned space 
flight program it may develop, and es- 
tablished the Office for the United Na- 
tions Conference to represent the United 
States in a conference on the peaceful 
uses of outer space. . : 

NASA’S LONG-RANGE PLAN 


NASA’s overall mission, as outlined in 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, is to exploit the earth’s atmos- 
phere and outer space for peaceful pur- 
poses and to provide aeronautics and 
space research support to the armed 
services at the same time. In producing 
a long-range plan, NASA is translating 
into operational terms the objectives set 
forth in the act calling for the preserva- 
tion of the role of the United States as 
a leader in aeronautical and space sci- 
ence and technology and in the applica- 
tion thereof to the conduct of peaceful 
activities within and outside the atmos- 
phere. 

LAUNCH VEHICLE DEVELOPMENT 


Foundation stone of the long-range 
plan is development of a small family of 
versatile, highly reliable launch vehicles 
to power spacecraft on a wide variety of 
orbital and space-probing missions. 
Scout and Delta, which were flight tested 
for the first time shortly after this re- 


‘port period ended, are the smallest ve- 


hicles in the family. 

In the medium- to high-thrust class 
is the Atlas-Agena B which the Depart- 
ment of Defense will make available to 
NASA to replace the Vega which NASA 
canceled on December 11, 1959. A still 
more advanced, higher thrust vehicle is 
the Atlas-based Centaur with its liquid 
hydrogen second stage. The first Cen- 
taur launching is planned for 1961. 
When fully developed, it will be capable 
of sending some 8,500 pounds into an 
earth orbit. 


In the high-thrust vehicle range, 
NASA has begun static testing—that is, 
running the engines with the vehicle 
clamped, in a vertical position, to its 
launch pad—the 1.5-million-pound- 
thrust Saturn first-stage multicham- 
bered engine. 

With Saturn, NASA will lay the 
groundwork for manned exploration of 
the moon. Saturn will be capable of 
circumnavigating the moon and return- 
ing to earth, and of launching a 25,000- 
pound space laboratory into an earth 
orbit. - During the next few years, NASA 
will be flight testing various Saturn 
stages and in 1964 the first three-stage 
vehicle will be launched. 

Toward the end of the 1960’s, NASA 
expects to have a launch vehicle in the 
Nova elass which may consist of a cluster 
of F-1 single-chamber engines, each 
producing 1.5 million pounds of thrust. 
By clustering these engines, which are 
now under development, it would be 
possible to achieve a total thrust of 6 to 
12 million pounds. Alternatively, the 
very large capacity of the system might 
be achieved through the use of nuclear 
energy. 

Nova will probably be the first vehicle 
with which the United States will at- 
tempt to land men on the moon. Now 
in the concept stage, it should be capable 
of carrying 106,000 pounds to the moon 
and of placing a 290,000-pound space 
laboratory, occupied by several indi- 
viduals, in an earth orbit. 

Nuclear propulsion systems, which are 
now a subject of active research and 
development in cooperation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, will be de- 
veloped over this decade for important 
roles in the space program. 

LONG-RANGE PLAN MISSIONS 


The successful operation of Tiros I 
was the first event on NASA’s list of 
specific missions in the long-range plan. 
Tiros I will be followed by other experi- 
mental weather satellites of similar type. 
These will be followed by the more ad- 
vanced Nimbus series. 

Also scheduled for 1960 was the first 
launching in Project Echo of a 100-foot- 
diameter, inflatable passive reflector 
communications satellite. The ultimate 
purpose of these orbiting spheres, made 
of micro-thin aluminized Mylar plastic, 
is to serve as global teleradio-transmis- 
sion links. A series of such satellites may 
one day revolutionize worldwide com- 
munications and make transoceanic TV 
a reality. 

In April, NASA achieved the first com- 
pletely successful suborbital test flight 
of an Echo sphere and transmitted voice 
and radio signals via the sphere. Radio 
transmitters on the ground beam electro- 
magnetic waves at the satellites which, in 
turn, reflect or bounce them back to an- 
‘other ground station. 

FIRST MERCURY SUBORBITAL FLIGHT 


The United States plans to send up an 
astronaut on the first suborbital fiight in 
Project Mercury. A Redstone rocket will 
launch him in a Mercury capsule from 
Cape Canaveral on a 15-minute flight 
down the Atlantic Missile Range at 
speeds up to 4,000 miles per hour. He 
will experience about 5 minutes of 
weightlessness, reach an altitude of 100 
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miles and. a distance of 180 miles, and 
will land in the sea off the coast of 
Florida. 

During the next 2 to 3 years, NASA 
has scheduled 20-odd testing, training, 
and orbital flights in Project Mercury. 
The first manned orbital flight should 
take place in 1961. 

MOON LANDINGS PLANNED 


During the 10-year period, the United 
States will press forward with its lunar 
exploration program, which will consist 
of step-by-step progress through a series 
of experiments, each designed to extend 
our knowledge and capabilities. First 
attempts will be lunar orbiters, followed 
by so-called hard landings of scientific 
data-gathering instruments. Next will 
come soft landings on the moon with 
more fragile instruments. NASA may 
land mobile instrument stations on the 
lunar surface, powered by solar batteries. 

The most rewarding phase of lunar 
exploration will come when men réach 
the moon, probably after 1970. In a 
broad sense, the main drive of the long- 
range plan consists of preparation for 
manned expeditions to the moon and 
nearby planets in the decades to follow. 
The United States is placing emphasis 
upon lunar experiments for several 
reasons: 

- First, in the words of a scientist in 
NASA’s lunar program: 

The moon may have the answers to some 
of the most important questions in science. 
How was the solar system created? How did 
it develop and change? Where did life come 
from? 

The particular importance of the moon is 
that it is the only accessible object that can 
give us these answers. The reason for this 
is that the moon has no wind and water to 
erode its surface, to wear away the record of 
history, to destroy the cosmic dust that has 
fallen there for billions of years. 


Second, success in the lunar program 
will provide this country with the ex- 
perience for attempting flights to the 
nearer planets. In short, NASA will be 
able to perfect its communications, 
guidance, and propulsion systems over 
the lunar distance—about a quarter of 
a million miles—and thus get practice 
for the longer voyages to Venus and 
Mars. 

PLANETARY MISSIONS 

The planetary missions have as their 
scientific objectives the study of the 
origin and evolution of the solar system; 
the study of the nature of planetary 
surfaces and atmospheres; and the 
search for life. 

PLAN IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Any plan projecting research and de- 
velopment activities as far as 10 years 
ahead is, of course, subject to continu 
ing review and change. 

COMMITTEE ON LONG-RANGE STUDIES 


On a broader, more general scale; the 
agency has established a committee on 
long-range studies to consider the inter- 
national, economic, social, political, and 
legal implications of space research and 
exploration. Toward this end, NASA 
has negotiated several contracts with 
private research organizations to study 
these implications. The committee has 
also called upon a legal foundation for 
an analysis of all available space law 
literature and proposals for the control 
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and administration of outer space 
activities. 

The outstanding record made by Dr. 
T. Keith Glennan and his staff will be 
difficult to improve. It is regrettable 
that Dr. Glennan has decided to resign. 
His successor will have a difficult task 
and heavy responsibility to carry out the 
space program laid out by Dr. Glennan. 





Dallas Morning News Supports Padre 
Island National Park Plan 
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Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
more than 100 local, State, and National 
organizations have passed resolutions 
endorsing proposals to establish a Na- 
tional Seashore Recreation Area on 
Padre Island. Dozens of Texas’ and the 
Nation’s leading newspapers have edi- 
torialized in favor of the Padre Island 
National Park proposal. 

Only last Sunday, the Dallas Morning 
News, one of Texas’ most widely circu- 
lated newspapers and unquestionably 
one of the most influential, published an 
editorial supporting Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore as a conservation project 
and tourist attraction. 

The News’ editorial pointed up the fact 
that: 

The proposed Federal development of 88 
miles of the 117-mile island uld leave 
much of it for private owner and use 
and probably would increase its value. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp this excellent editorial from 
the Sunday, January 8, 1961, issue of the 
Dallas Morning News entitled “Making 
Padre Island a National Park.” 

-There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAKING PapRE ISLAND A NATIONAL PARK 


Senator RatpH YarsoroucH has strong 
Texas backing for his bill to create a national 
seashore park on Padre Island that extends 
along the gulf coast from Corpus Christi to 
Port Isabel. This project has the approval 
of Gov. Price Daniel, the Texas Legislature, 
and scores of Texas organizations. It has 
been approved unanimously by the National 
Parks Advisory Board and favored by both 
the outgoing Secretary of the Interior and 
the incoming one. 

Padre Island, once the site of shipwrecks 
and buried pirate treasure, is about the last 
undeveloped strip of any length along our 
coasts. It is an admirable place for bathing, 
fishing, boating, and other sports. The pro- 
posed Federal development of 88 miles of 
the 117-mile island would leave much of it 
for private ownership and use and probably 
would increase its value. 

Certainly national park facilities on the 
island would attract visitors from other sec- 
tions, and add to the income of Texas. 
There is no valid reason why south Texas, 
with its long coastline and fine beaches, can- 
not become as popular as Florida for winter 
vacationists. 
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Text of Samuelson Economic Report: 
Outlook and General Recommenda- 


tions 
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HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows the text of the first section of the 
report by Dr. Paul A. Samuelson, pro- 
fessor of economics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to President- 
elect John F. Kennedy entitled “Pros- 
pects and Policies for the 1961 American 
Economy”’: 

1. Recession. Economic experts are gen- 
erally agreed that the Nation’s economy is 
now in a recession. The slide since mid- 
1960 cannot be termed a depression like that 
after 1929, but so widespread a decline in 
production deserves more than the euphe- 
mism of a rolling readjustment. 

Prudent economic policy must face the 
fact that we go into 1961 with business still 
moving downward. This means that unem- 
ployment, now above 6 percent of the labor 
force, may this winter rise more than sea- 
sonally. It means still lower profits ahead. 

The fact of recession also has significant 
implications for the prospe¢tive budget. It 
means a falling off of tax receipts from earlier 
estimated levels. This recession is wiping 
out the previously estimated budget surplus 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. Many ex- 
perts now believe that as of today it is rea- 
sonable to forecast a deficit for this fiscal 
year, assuming only expenditures already au- 
thorized and in the absence of desirable new 
expenditures from an accelerated effort. Re- 
calling the experience of the 1957-58 reces- 
sion may be useful: Due largely to the im- 
pact of a recession that everyone but the 
authorities admitted was then taking place, 
the announcement in early 1958 of a small 
fiscal 1959 budget surplus was actually fol- 
lowed by a final fiscal 1959 budget deficit of 
more than $12 billion. Not even the ostrich 
can avert the economic facts of life. He 
misreads the role of confidence in economic 
life who thinks that denying the obvious 
will cure the ailments of a modern economy. 

No one can know exactly when this fourth 
postwar recession will come to an end. A 
careful canvass of expert opinion and analysis 
of economic forces making for further con- 
traction suggest this possibility. 

With proper action by the Government, 
the contraction in businoss can be brought 
to a halt within 1961 itself and converted 
into an upturn. Recognizing that many 
analyists hope the upturn, may come by 
their rosy forecasts for 1960, policymakers 
realize the necessity for preparing to take 
actions that might be needed if this fourth 
recession turns out to be a more serious one 
than its predecessors. 

2. Chronic slackness. In economics, the 
striking event drives out attention from the 
less dramatic but truly more fundamental 
processes. More fraught with significance 
for public policy than the recession itself 
is the vital fact that it has been superim- 
posed upon an economy which, in the last 
few years, has been sluggish and tired. 

Thus, anyone who thought in 1958 that 
all was well with the American economy 
just because the recession of that year bot- 
tomed out early was proved to be wrong by 
the sad fact that our last. recovery was an 
anemic one: 1959 and 1960 have been griev- 
ously disappointing years, as the period of 
expansion proved both to be shorter than 
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earlier postwar recoveries and to have been 
abortive in the sense of never carrying 
us back anywhere near to high employment 
and high capacity levels of operations. 

This is illustrated by the striking fact that 
unemployment has remained above 5 percent 
of the labor force, a most disappointing 
performance in comparison with earlier post- 
war recoveries and desirable social goals. 

If what we now faced were only the case 
of a short recession that was imposed on an 
economy showing healthy growth and desir- 
able high employment patterns, then govern- 
mental policies would have to be vastly dif- 
ferent from those called for by the present 
outlook. But this is not 1949, nor 1954. 

Prudent policy now requires that we also 
combat the basic sluggishness which under- 
lies the more dramatic recession. In some 
ways a recession imposed on top of a dis- 
appointingly slack economy simplifies 
prudent decisionmaking. 

Thus, certain expenditure programs that 
are worthwhile for their own sake, but that 
inevitably involve a lag of some months be- 
fore they can get going, can be pushed more 
vigorously in the current situation because 
of the knowledge that the extra stimulus 
they later bring is unlikely to impinge upon 
a@ recovery that has already led us back to 
full employment. 

The following recommendations try to 
take careful account of the fact that the 
recession slide is only the most dramatic 
manifestation of the grave economic chal- 
lenge confronting our economic system. 

3. Our economic potential. Had our econ- 
omy progressed since 1956—not at the dra- 
matic sprint of the Western European and 
Japanese economies or at the rush of the 
controlled totalitarian systems, but simply 
at the modest pace made possible by our 
labor force and productivity trends—we 
could have expected 1961 to bring a gross 
national product some 10 percent above the 
$500 billion level we are now experiencing. 

With unemployment below 4 percent, with 
overcapacity put to work, and with produc- 
tivity unleashed by economic opportunity, 
such a level of activity would mean higher 
private consumption, higher corporate prof- 
its, higher capital formation for the future 
and higher resources for much needed public 
programs. 

Instead of our having now to debate about 
the size of the budget deficit to be associated 
with a recession, such an outcome would 
have produced tax revenues under our pres- 
ent tax structure sufficient to lead to a sur- 
plus of around $10 billion; and the authori- 
ties might be facing the not unplesant task 
of deciding how to deal with such a surplus. 

4. The targets ahead. Looking forward, 
one cannot realistically expect to undo in 
1961 the inadequacies of several years. It is 
not realistic to aim for the restoration of 
high employment within a single calendar 
year. The goal for 1961 must be to bring the 
recession to an end, to reinstate a condition 
of expansion and recovery and to adopt 
measures likely to make that expansion one 
that will not after a year or two peter out 
at levels of activity far below our true po- 
tential. 

Indeed, policy for 1961 should be directed 
against the background of the whole decade 
ahead. Specifically, if the American econ- 
omy is to show healthy growth during this 
period and to average out at satisfactory 
levels of employment, we must learn not to 
be misled by statements that this or that 
is now at an all-time peak; in an economy 
like ours, with more than 1 million people 
coming into the labor force each year and 
with continuing technological change, the 
most shocking frittering away of our eco- 
nomic opportunities is fully compatible with 
statistical reports that employment and na- 
tional product are setting new records every 
year. 
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5. Prudent budget goals. A healthy decade 
of the 1960’s will not call for a budget that 
is exactly balanced in every fiscal year. For 
the period as a whole, if the forces making 
for expansion are strong and vigorous, there 
should be many years of budgetary surpluses 
and these may well have to exceed the 
deficits of other years. Economic forecasting 
of the far future is too difficult to make 
possible any positive statements concerning 
the desirable decade average of such sur- 
pluses and deficits. But careful students 
of sound economic fiscal policy will perhaps 
agree on the following: 

(i) The first years of such a decade, 
characterized as they are by stubborn un- 
employment and excess capacity and follow- 
ing on a period of disappointing slackness, 
are the more appropriate periods for pro- 
grams of economic stimulation -by well- 
thought-out fiscal policy. 

(ii) The unplanned deficits that result 
from recession-induced declines in tax re- 
ceipts levied on corporate profits and in- 
dividual incomes and also those that come 
from a carefully designed antirecession pro- 
gram must be sharply distinguished from 
deficits that take place in times of zooming 
demand inflation. This last kind of deficit 
would represent Government spending out 
of control and be indeed deserving of grave 
concern. The deficits that come auto- 
matically from recession or which are 4 
necessary part of a determining effort to re- 
store the economic system to health are 
quite different phenomena: They are signs 
that our automatic built-in stabilizers are 
working, and that we no longer will run the 
risk of going into one of the great depressions 
that characterized our economic history be- 
fore the war. 

6. Gold and the international payments. 
Granted that the new administration is pre- 
paring a whole series of measures to correct 
our balance of payments position, the days 
are gone when America could shape her do- 
mestic stabilization policies taking no 
thought for their international repercus- 
sions. The fact that we have been losing 
gold for many years will, without question, 
have to affect our choice among activist pol- 
icles to restore production and employment. 
The art of statecraft for the new adminis- 
tration will be to innovate, within this rec- 
ognized constraint, new programs that pro- 
mote healthy recovery. 

It would be unthinkable for a present- 
day American Government to deliberately 
countenance high unemployment as a mech- 
anism for adjusting to the balance of pay- 
ments deéficit. 

Such a policy would be largely ineffective 
anyway; but even were it highly effective, 
only a cynic would counsel its acceptance. 
It is equally unthinkable that a responsible 
administration can give up its militant ef- 
forts toward domestic recovery because of the 
limitations imposed on it by the interna- 
tional situation. What is needed is realistic 
taking into account of the international as- 
pects of vigorous domestic policy. 

7. The problem of inflation. Various ex- 
perts, here and abroad, believe that the im- 
mediate postwar inflationary climate has now 
been converted into an epoch of price sta- 
bility. One hopes this cheerful diagnosis 
is correct. 

However, a careful survey of the behavior 
of prices and costs shows that our recent 
stability in the wholesale price index has 
come in a period of admittedly high unem- 
ployment and slackness in our economy. For 
this reason it is premature to believe that 
the restoration of high employment will no 
longer involve problems concerning the sta- 
bility of prices. 

Postwar experience, here and abroad, sug- 
gests that a mixed economy like ours may 
tend to generate an upward creep of prices 
before it arrives at high employment. Such 


a price creep, which has to be distinguished 
from the ancient inflations brought about 
by the upward pull on prices and wages that 
comes from excessive dollars of demand 
spending, has been given many names: “cost- 
push” inflation, “sellers’’ (rather than de- 
manders) inflation, “market-power” infla- 
tion—these are all variants of the same stub- 
born phenomenon. 

Economists are not yet agreed how serious 
this new malady of inflation really is. Many 
feel that new institutional programs, other 
than conventional fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies, must be devised to meet this new chal- 
lenge. But whatever be the merits of the 
varying views on this subject, it should be 
manifest that the goal of high employment 


and effective real growth cannot be aban-. 


doned because of the problematical fear that 
reattaining of prosperity in America may 
bring with it some difficulties; if recovery 
means a reopening of the cost-push prob- 
lem, then we have no choice but to move 
closer to the day when that problem has to 
be successfully grappled with. Economic 
statesmanship does involve difficult com- 
promises, but not capitulation to any one 
of the pluralistic goals of modern society. 

Running a deliberately slack economy in 
order to put off the day when such doubts 
about inflation can be tested is not a policy 
open to a responsible democratic govern- 
ment in this decade of perilous world crisis. 
A policy of inaction can be as truly a policy 
of living dangerously as one of overaction. 
Far from averting deterioration of our in- 
ternational position, a program that toler- 
ates stagnation in the American economy 
can prevent us from making those improve-* 
ments in our industrial productivity that 
are so desperately needed if we are to re- 
main competitive in the international mar- 
kets of the world. 

History reminds us that even in the worst 
days of the great depression there was never 
a shortage of experts to warn against all 
curative public actions, on the ground that 
they were likely to create a problem of in- 
flation. Had this counsel prevailed here, as 
it did in pre-Hitler Germany, the very exist- 
ence of our form of government could be at 
stake. No modern government will make 
that mistake again. 

8. Introductions. The two principal gov- 
ernment weapons to combat recession and 
slackness are fiscal (i.e., tax and expendi- 
ture) policy and monetary or credit policy. 
In ordinary times both should be pushed 
hard, so that they are reinforcing rather 
than conflicting. These are not ordinary 
times. Until our new programs have taken 
effect, America does not have the freedom 
from balance of payments constraints that 
she enjoyed for the 25 years after 1933. 

The usual balance between fiscal and 
monetary policies will have to be shifted in 
the period just ahead toward a more vigor- 
ous use of fiscal policy because of the inter- 
national constraint. 

Some of the conventional mechanisms of 
credit policy may have to be altered to meet 
the new situation we face. While credit 
was made very easy in the 1954 and 1958 
recessions in order to induce housing and 
other investment spending, a similar reduc- 
tion of the short-term interest rate on Gov- 
ernment bills down to the 1-percent level 
might lead in 1961 to a further movement 
of international funds to foreign money 
markets, thereby intensifying our gold 
drains. Because our monetary institutions 
are slowly evolving ones, the following rec- 
ommendations deal less fully with mone- 
tary policy than the subject deserves in a 
full-scale study of stabilization. 

9. The need for flexibility. Since expe- 
rience shows that no one can forecast the 
economic future with pinpoint accuracy, 
the policymaker cannot plan for a single 
course of action; he must be prepared with 
a list of programs, reserving some on the list 
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for the contingency that events in the early 
months of 1961 may turn out somewhat 
worse than what today seems to be the most 
likely outcome. The following recom- 
mendations of this report, therefore, fall into 
two parts. 

First come those minimal measurgs that 
need to be pushed hard even if the current 
recession turns out to be one that can be 
reversed by next summer at the latest. Ex- 
pansions and accelerations in expenditure 
programs that are desirable for their own 
sake, improvements in unemployment com- 
pensation, new devices that permit use of 
flexible credit policy within the interna- 
tional constraints and stimulus to residen- 
tial housing are examples of measures that 
belong in our first line of defense and which 
are already seen to be justified by what we 
know about the recent behavior of the 
American economy. Now in January the 
wisdom of such policies can already be 
verified. 

Second comes a list.of other measures of 
expansion which represent sound programs 
to combat @ sagging economy, but which 
are more controversial at this time. If we 
could read the future better, they might be 
just what is now needed. 

But given our limitations, it may be safer 
to hold such measures in reserve. As the 
months pass, and the February and March 
facts become available, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to know whether more vigorous actions 
are called for. Flexibility in decisionmak- 
ing deserves emphasis: There is nothing in- 
consistent about asking for measures in 
March that one does not ask for in January, 
if events have provided us with new infor- 
mation in the meantime. The annual 
budget should itself be a living document. 
Just as Congress should begin to explore 
measures that will enhance the flexibility 
of tax rates by giving certain discretionary 
powers to the Executive, so should Congress 
itself be quite prepared to flexibly reverse 
its field in tax legislation when new eco- 
nomic conditions are recognized to call for 
new measures. 

10. Important warnings. It is just as im- 
portant to know what not to do as to know 
what todo. What definitely is not called for 
in the present situation is a massive pro- 
gram of hastily devised public works whose 
primary purpose is merely that of making 
jobs and getting money pumped into the 
economy. The Roosevelt New Deal inherited 
a bankrupt economy that was in desperate 
straits. Whatever the wisdom of antidepres- 
sion make-work projects in such an environ- 
ment, they are definitely not called for at 
the present time. There is so much that 
America needs in the way of worthwhile 
governmental programs and modern stabili- 
zation has so many alternative weapons to 
fight depression as to make it quite unnec- 
essary to push the panic button and resort 
to inefficient spending dévices. 

Similarly, as was mentioned earlier, mas- 
sive spending programs designed to undo in 
a year the inadequacies of several years do 
not represent desirable fiscal policy. Planned 
deficits, like penicillin and other antibiotics, 
have their appropriate place in our cabinet 
of economic health measures; but just as the 
doctor carries things too far when he pre- 
scribes antibiotics freely and without 
thought of proper dosage, so too does the 
modern government err in the direction of 
activism when it goes all out and calls for 
every conceivable kind of antirecession poi- 
icy. The golden mean between inaction and 
overaction is hard to define, and yet it must 
be resolutely sought. 

Finally, it is worth repeating the warn- 
ing against.concentrating exclusively on end- 
ing a downward slide of activity and ignor- 
ing the suboptimal level at which the econ- 
omy may then be operating. Even if this 
recession ended early in 1961, and even if 
its initial stages seemed to show a tolerable 
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rate of improvement, that would not alone 
be enough to render unnecessary policies 
aimed to get us back to, and keep us at, 
high employment levels. 

Satisfactory growth is not something one 
procures by a once-and-for-all act; eternal 
vigilance, as with many other good things, 
is the price that must be paid for good 
economic performance. 





Text of Samuelson Economic Report: 
Specific Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


° 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows the text of the second section of 
the report by Dr. Paul A. Samuelson, 
professor of economics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, to Presi- 
dent-elect John F. Kennedy entitled 
“Prospects and Policies for the 1961 
American Economy”: 

11. Expenditure programs. Pledged ex- 
penditure programs that are desired for their 
own sake should be pushed hard. If 1961-62 
had threatened to be years of over-full-em- 
ployment and excessive inflationary demand, 
caution might require going a little easy on 
some of them. The opposite is in prospect. 
The following measures are not being ad- 
vocated in the faith that they will help busi- 
ness from declining in the first months of 
the new year. Some of them will, at best, 
pay out money only after a considerable 
delay. They are advocated for their own 
sakes as builders of a better, fairer, and 
faster-growing economy. 

And even should their expenditures come 
into play after we have reversed the reces- 
sion tide, they should be helpful in making 
the next recovery a truly satisfactory and 
lasting one. 

(1) Defense expenditures ought to be de- 
termined on their own merits. They are not 
to be the football of economic stabilization. 
Nor, as was so often in the past, ought they 
to be kept below the optinval level needed 
for security because of the mistaken notion 
that the economy is unable to bear any extra 
burderis. 

Certainly a recession drop in tax receipts 
should not inhibit vital expenditures any 
more than should the operation of artificial 
limits on the public debt. And they should 
certainly not be maintained at high levels 
merely for the purpose of substitution for 
other measures designed to keep employment 
high 

On the other hand, any stepping up of 
these programs that is deemed desirable for 
its own sake can only help rather than 
hinder the health of our economy in the 
period immediately ahead. 


(ii) Foreign aid is likewise to be deter- 
mined by the need for development abroad. 
An increase in this program, skillfully tai- 
lored to take account of the international 
payment position, deserves high national 
priority in a period like this one. 

(iil) Education programs including funds 
for school construction, teachers’ salaries, 
increased loans for college dormitories should 
be vigorously pushed. Some of these could 
have an impact even within calendar year 
1961 itself. 

(iv) Urban renewal programs, including 
slum clearance and improvement of trans- 
portation facilities, represent desirable proj- 
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ects that should come high on the policy 
agenda. 

(v) Health and welfare programs, in- 
cluding medical care of the aged, increased 
grants for hospital construction, and con- 
tinued large grants for medical research, 
are desirable even though some of them— 
such as health for the aged financed by 
Social Security—will not add at all to dollar 
demand in the near future. 

(vi) Improved unemployment compensa- 
tion is one of the most important of all the 
measures on this list from the standpoint 
of antirecession action. 

The fairest and most effective step the 
Federal Government can take to help fight 
the recession would be to expand unemploy- 


- ment compensation benefits. Such expend- 


itures go to those who need them and who 
will spend the money promptly; they also 
go up at the right time and in the right 
place and will come down at the right time 
and in the right place. It is a sad fact, 
however, that the Nation’s uhemployment 
compensation system cannot possibly do the 
job it is expected to do. Under present 
arrangements, it was shown to be inade- 
quate in the 1957-58 recession and it will 
be inadequate in the present recession as 


~well. 


For the immediate future emergency ‘legis- 
lation is needed to permit all States to con- 
tinue paying unemployment benefits (per- 
haps at a stepped-up rate) for at least 
39 weeks, regardless of the condition of their 
insurance reserves and even if they have not 
yet repaid the loans received to tide them 
over in 1958. 

For the long pull, we need a system with 
basic Federal standards that will cover 
employees in all firms regardless of size; pro- 
vide unemployment benefits of at least one- 
half of the employee’s earnings; and extend 
the term of benefits to a minimum of 26 
weeks in all States, supplemented by an 
additional 13 weeks during periods of high 
national unemployment. Federal standards 
are also needed to provide for adequate 
financing and solvency of the system. 

Consideration should also be given to the 
possibility of equalizing the burden of fin- 
ancing unemployment benefits among the 
States, and to varying the benefits in such 
a way that they will go up when unem- 
ployment in the Nation as a whole is high 
and go down when unemployment is low. 
These measures would reinforce the stabil- 
izing effectiveness of the system in all stages 
of the business cycle and would eliminate 
the need for hasty action during periods of 
emergency. 

(vii) Useful public work programs should 
be accelerated to the extent feasible without 
disrupting their orderly execution. This 
applies to Federal and federally supported 
programs, such as water resources, high- 
ways, post office construction, public build- 
ing construction by the General Services 
Administration and military construction. 

Prompt additional appropriations and 


-authorizations by the Congress are needed 


in most cases. Opportunities for speeding 
up authorized public works exist also at the 
State and local levels. Cooperation of all 
levels of Government strengthens an anti- 
recession program. 

(viii) Highway construction programs 
can be accelerated. Cement capacity and 
iabor availability is such as to make this a 
potent near-term stimulant. 

An aggressive Federal highway program 
might involve any of the following measures: 
Relaxing contract controls over State obliga- 
tions, and assuring States their obligations 
will be met; authorizing repayable advance 
to the States to meet their 10 percent match- 
ing requirements under the interstate pro- 
gram; waiving the pay-as-you-go amend- 
ment if required to permit full apportion- 
ment of future interstate authorizations and, 
if deemed necessary, increase these author- 
izations. : 
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(ix) Depressed area programs are desirable 
both in the short run and the long. The 
Douglas report spells out needs in this mat- 
ter and makes comment unnecessary here. 

(x) Natural resource development proj- 
ects, including conservation and recreation 
facilities, provide further examples of use- 
ful programs. 

The above list does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. Certain other expenditures 
measures could be added to a first line of 
defense program, but enough has been said 
to indicate the nature of the needed ac- 
tions. The order of magnitude contem- 
plated here might be in the neighborhood 
of $3 billion to $5 billion above already 
planned programs in fiscal 1962 and does 
not involve the inflationary risks of an all- 
out antirecession blitzkrieg. This does not 
purport to make up for the accumulative 
deficiencies in those vital areas. 

12. Residential housing stimulus. The last 
two recessions were helped immensely by a 
successful program to make credit more 
available to residential housing. No experts 
could have predicted the anticyclical potency 
that housing has shown in the postwar 
period. 

Already we have seen some easing of credit 
in this area, but such steps do not seem at 
this time to have been so successful in coax- 
ing out a new demand for home construc- 
tion. There is perhaps some reason to fear 
that less can be expected from the housing 
area in the year ahead. Downpayments are 
already quite low, as are monthly payments. 
Vacancy rates, particularly in certain areas 
and for certain types of housing, have been 
rising. The age brackets that provide the 
greatest demand for new housing are hollow 
ones because of the dearth of births during 
the depression of the 1930’s. 

Nonetheless, so great is the need for hous- 
ing a few years from now when the wartime 
babies move into the house-buying brackets 
and so useful is the stimulation that a re- 
surgence of housing could bring that it 
would seem folly not to make a determined 
effort in this area. In particular, loans 
for modernization of homes, which now bear 
so high an interest rate, might provide a 
promising source for expansion. 

Many specific actions will be required. 
Mortgage rates might be brought down to, 
say 414 percent interest with discounts on 
mortgages correspondingly reduced; con- 
sideration might be given to further extend 
amortization periods. The insurance fee for 
single dwellings under Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration programs might well be reduced 
from one-half percent to one-quarter per- 
cent. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA or Fannie Mae) could step up its 
mortgage purchasing program, especially for 
high-risk mortgages lacking private markets. 
Housing for the elderly is another program 
desirable for its own sake. Measures that 
tie in with urban renewal and college dormi- 
tories, as covered above, also hold out prom- 
ise. 


Particularly because our international bal- 
ance of payments inhibits certain types of 
activistic monetary policy will it be necessary 
to push hard on specific credit programs in 
the housing field. Innovation, ingenuity, 
and experimentation with new instrumental- 
ities will be needed in this matter: It is not 
reasonable to believe that the patterns earlier 
arrived at are the last word in feasible pro- 
graming. 

13. The role of monetary policy. Were it 
not for the international constraint, an econ- 
omy that faced recession in the short run 
and which had been falling below its poten- 
tial for several years would naturally call for 
a considerable easing of credit. Indeed, a 
growth-oriented program would entail a 
combination of low interest rates and widely 
available credit with an austere fiscal pro- 
gram designed to create budget surpluses 
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large enough to offset any resulting over- 
stimulation of demand. But such a program 
must await a solution of our international 
economic difficulties that will free our hands 
in domestic monetary policy. 

The first order of business is to get nearer 
to high employment. Expansion by the Fed- 
eral Reserve of bank reserves, in order to 
increase the supply of money and to stimu- 
late investment spending, will naturally tend 
to lower short-term interest rates. But in 
view of the volatility of funds as between 
our money markets and those abroad which 
pay higher interest, we can plan only lim- 
ited use of this conventional mechanism. 
New exploration is needed. 

(1) In the days after the 1951 Accord, 
when the lesson had to be learned that Gov- 
ernment bonds were not in peacetime to be 
arbitrarily pegged at artificial price levels, 
it was perhaps defensible for the monetary 
authorities to concentrate almost wholly on 
open market operations in the shortest term 
Government securities. 

Without entering into the merits of this 
position—and the problem is indeed any- 
thing but a simple one to be decided by emo- 
tional slogans—responsible economists real- 
ize that the new international situation re- 
quires some change in emphasis. Indeed, it 
is encouraging to note that the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have themselves already 
been experimenting*with actions designed to 
adjust to the new situation. 

Still further actions may be desirable in 
order to help bring long-term interest rates 
down relative to short term. It is long-term 
rates which are most decisive for investment 
spending; and it is short-term interest rates 
that are most decisive for foreign balances. 
This is not an area for hasty improvisation 
or doctrinaire reversal of policies; but it is 
one for pragmatic evolutions of procedures 
and policies. 

Nor is this merely a task for the Federal 
Reserve. The Treasury too must consider 
the wisdom of relying primarily on short- 
term issues in the period just ahead. Those 
in Congress who have thought that recession 
times are the best period in which to issue 
long-term debt at low interest rates will have 
to go through the same agonizing reappraisal 
of their view as a result of the new interna- 
tional situation. 

The whole problem of debt management 
by the Treasury, as coordinated with the Fed- 
eral Reserve in the interest of overall stabil- 
ity, will require rethinking in these new 
times. No conflict of desires between the 
executive and the Federal Reserve is to be 
involved, since both have the same interest 
in economic recovery and defense of the 
dollar. 

(ii) Decisive actions to improve our in- 
ternational balance of payments position 
are desired for their own sake as well as to 
liberate domestic stabilization policies. This 
is not the place to describe the numerous 
programs that are needed in the interna- 
tional area. 

Fortunately, there are some reasons to 
think that our net export position is an im- 
proving one and that the task is not an im- 
possibly difficult one. The primary need is 
to make sure that our productivity is im- 
proved so that our costs will remain com- 
petitive in international markets. But there 
are also certain measures that can alleviate 
the psychological drain on gold. 

14. Two alternatives. All the above has 
been premised upon a specific, and perhaps 
optimistic, forecast of how the economy is 
likely to behave in 1961. This first alterna- 
tive could be called the optimistic model 
were it not for the fact that it turns out to 
involve unemployment that does not shrink 
much or any in 1961 below present levels of 
some 6 percent. It seems, nevertheless, to 
agree most closely with the likeliest expecta- 
tions revealed by a careful canvass of eco- 
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nomic forecasters in business firms, univer- 
sities, and public agencies. 

Concretely, the optimistic model assumes 
that the gross national product will decline 
for at most one or two quarters. It assumes 
that the calendar year gross national product 
will average out to between $510 billion and 
$515 billion, which represents an improve- 
ment in real gross national product of about 
2 percent in money terms and 1 percent in 
real terms (after correction for price changes 
has been made). 

It assumes that by the end of the year the 
economy will be running some 3 percent 
above the present rate. It assumes that even 
in the absence of any needed programs by 
the new administration the current budget 
will have lost its surplus and more likely 
will show some deficit. It assumes that our 
new jobs will be barely enough to provide 
work for the 1,200,000 workers who are added 
to the labor force in 1961 and that unemploy- 
ment remains a grave social problem. 

Evidently such an outlook cannot be re- 
garded as an optimistic one and it is to im- 
prove upon this situation that the above 
programs were prescribed. 

It is only wise, though, to be prepared for 
an even worse outlook. Suppose inventory 
decumulation continues longer than ex- 
pected above; that consumers continue to 
save as large a percentage of their disposable 
incomes as they have recertly been doing; 
that plant and equipment expenditures by 
business accelerate their downward slide; 
and that construction generally proves to be 
disappointing. What then? 

In that case unemployment will rise to- 
ward and perhaps beyond the critical 714 
percent level that marks that peak of the 
postwar era. In that case corporate profits 
will sink far below their present depressed 
levels, and a sagging stock market may add 


‘ to the public’s feeling of pessimism. 


In that case we shall certainly automati- 
cally incur a large deficit. While many hope 
and expect this more pessimistic model will 
not happen, it cannot be ruled out by careful 
students of. economic history and present 
indications. 

15. A temporary tax cut. If economic re- 
ports on business during the early months 
of the year begin to suggest that the second, 
more pessimistic outlook, is the more rele- 
vant one, then it will be the duty of public 
policy to take a more active, expansionary 
role. This is not-the place to spell out the 
details of such a program. But certainly 
the following tax cut measure will then de- 
serve consideration. 

A temporary reduction in tax rates on 
individual incomes can be a powerful weap- 
on against recession. Congress could legis- 
late, for example, a cut of three or four per- 
centage points in the tax rate applicable 
to every income class, to take effect imme- 
diately under our withholding system in 
March or April and to continue until the 
end of the year. 

In view of the great desirability of intro- 
ducing greater economy in Government, it 
would be highly desirable for Congress to 
grant to the Executive the right to continue 
such a reduction for one or two 6-month 
(or 3-month) periods beyond that time (sub- 
ject to the actions being set aside by joint 
resolution of Congress) with the clear under- 
standing that the reduction will definitely 
expire by the end of 1962. 

At this time it would be sure that any 
tax cut was clearly a temporary one. With 
the continued international uncertainty and 
with new public programs coming up in the 
years ahead, sound finance may require a 
maintenance of our present tax structure 
and any weakening of it in order to fight 
a recession might be tragic. 

Even if it should prove to be the case 
that growth makes reduction of tax rates 
possible in the long run, that should be a 
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decision taken on its own merits and 
adopted along with a comprehensive re- 
forming of our present tax structure. 
(Various tax devices to stimulate invest- 
ment might also be part of a comprehensive 
program designed to eliminate loopholes, 
promote equity, and enhance incentives.) 

16. Direct attack on the wage-price spiral. 
The above programs have been primarily 
concerned with fiscal and monetary policy. 
This is as it should be. 

It is important, though to realize that 
there are some problems that fiscal and 
monetary policy cannot themselves come to 
grips with. Thus, if there is indeed a tend- 
ency for prices and wages to rise long before 
we reach high employment, neither mone- 
tary nor fiscal policy can be used to the 
degree necessary to promote desired growth. 

What may then be needed are new ap- 
proaches to the problem of productivity, 
wages and price formation. Will it not be 
possible to bring Government influence to 
bear on this vital matter without invoking 
direct controls on wages and prices? 

Neither labor, nor management, nor the 
consumer can gain from an increase in price 
tags. Just as we pioneered in the 1920's in 
creating potent monetary mechanisms and 
in the 1930’s in forging the tools of effective 
fiscal policy, so may it be necessary in the 
1960’s to meet head on the problem of price 
creep. 

This is a challenge to mixed world, and 
is not to be met by Government alone. 





Soviet Jamming of the Airwaves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the in- 
tensity of Soviet jamming of radio 
broadcasting from the free world indi- 
cates the existence of a sizable number 
of listeners behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Soviet Union employs about 2,500 
radio transmitters, costing about $100 
million a year to operate, to broadcast 
nothing but meaningless noise—jam- 
ming—all for the purpose of preventing 
the people of the U.S.S.R. from hearing 
the Voice of America and other foreign 
broadcasts. Jamming noises make 
listening extremely difficult, but the 
curiosity of Soviet citizens fed by dis- 
tortions and omissions appears strong 
enough to endure this hardship. One 
listener, resident in captive Lithuania, 
composed a poem which appeared in a 
native periodical called Tiesa, and sub- 
sequently was translated and published 
on December 25, 1960, in Elta, the infor- 
mation bulletin of the Supreme Commit- 
tee for Liberation of Lithuania. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this poem 
printed in the Appendix of the. Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM LITHUANIAN LITERATURE 

UNvDER SovieT CONTROL 
THE WAR ON THE AIRWAVES IN VERSE 

The poem below was published in the 
November 24, 1960, issue of Tiesa. The au- 
thor graciously omits the mention of noises 
made by Soviet jamming stations, but still 
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manages to convey the curiosity of .a Soviet 
citizen fed by distortions and omissions. 


RADIO 


I travel slowly 

Through the entire radio scale, 
Through all the wavelengths, 
Through all the world of ours, 


There is little music tonight. 
The radio is : 

Talking and talking. 

The words are unintelligible, 
But I don’t need a translator, 
I understand everything anyway! 
The color of the voice alone 

Is enough 

To recognize 

Where a friend speaks 

And where a foe. 


A duel is on the way, 

The great battle 

Between light and darkness, 
Between death and life. 

Can I be indifferent, 

When humanity’s fate is at stake? 


There are no distant lands! 

There are no nations, 

Whose voice I wouldn’t hear! 
Today in my little room 

All the world’s tongues resound! 


I travel slowly 
Through the entire radio scale, 
Through all the wavelengths. 





Mrs. Ted Creech Works for University of 
Kentucky Medical School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published on January 8, 1961, in the 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, en- 
titled “A Harlan Woman Pulls No 
Punches in Aiding University of Ken- 
tucky’s Medical School.” 

It is a very interesting story of the 
efforts of a public-spirited woman, Mrs. 
Ted Creech, of Harlan, to assist in the 
establishment of a medical school at the 
University of Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A Harlan WomMaAN PuLis No PUNCHES IN AID- 
ING UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY’s MEDICAL 
ScHOOL 

(By Mary Jane Gallaher) 

LexIncTon, Ky., January 7A woman's 
place, it is said, is in the home, but if Mrs. 
Ted Creech of Harlan, had stayed there, the 
new University of Kentucky Medical School 
might still be only hearsay to the people of 
southeastern Kentucky. 

Not only did Mrs. Creech spread the news 
of the need for such a school at Lexington; 





she raised a goodly sum of hard cash as well. 


The donations inspired by her sales talks 
were delivered to the Kentucky Medical 
Foundation, a group formed here in 1953 to 
enlist the aid of all Kentuckians in obtain- 
ing a new medical school. 

It is now an imposing concrete-and-brick 
fact, with its first students already hard 
at work. And University of Kentucky has 
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asked the Kentucky Medical Foundation to 
continue its supporting role. 

The foundation’s job for this new year is 
to keep Kentuckians informed how the med- 
ical school is progressing, to make all citizens 
feel the school belongs to them, and to con- 
tinue fund raising. P 


NEED MORE FUNDS 


Dr. Francis Massie of Lexington, past pres- 
ident of the foundation, said, “We will have 
to go on fund raising because the medical 
school can’t go full tilt with the money it 
gets from the state. The money we obtain 
will go for enrichment of the academic and 
research program.” 

Fortunately for all concerned, Mrs. 
Creech’s enthusiasm for the cause is as fresh 
today as when the foundation was formed. 

“I raised four children in Harlan,” she 
said. “It’s a small community and we lit- 
erally worked one doctor, Clark Bailey, to 
death. Like all mothers, I'd get panicky 
over my children’s diseases and high temper- 
atures. Dr. Bailey never failed to come. 
Then when I had time to think of it, I'd feel 
terrible because I knew he was worse off 
physically than the child I’d called him for. 


SIT AND WAIT 


“Dr. Bailey was one of the most remarkable 
fellows I ever knew. People came to him 
from all.over our area, eastern Kentucky, and 
from Virginia and Tennessee. They'd sit on 
his porch until 9 or 10 o’clock at night, then 
come back the next day if he hadn’t gotten 
around to seeing them. 

“It wasn’t fair to overwork such a wonder- 
ful, Christian man. I decided right then 
that we needed to train people from Harlan 
and the surrounding territory in medicine 
so they could come back and help the com- 
munity.” 

STRANGE WAYS 

Mrs. Creech’s son, Dale Winston Bennett, 
now is in University of Kentucky medical 
center’s first class, and a son-in-law, Robert 
S. Davis, is enrolled in the University of 
Louisville’s medical school, the only other in 
the State. 

A vital, enthusiastic woman, Mrs. Creech 
tackled the problem of helping the medical 
school in ways that would draw startled looks 
from professional fundraisers. 

“I couldn’t have been any help to the 
foundation,” she notes, “without the back- 
ing of my husband, who is a retired coal mine 
owner. He worked right along with me.” 

“We asked for individual contributions. 
We had a tacky party where everybody paid 
for his meal. We also gave a lawn supper. 
Then we had an antique show during the 
Black Diamond Festival. I borrowed the 
antiques for it. Why, people brought in 
antiques that were worth as much as a 
thousand dollars, and trusted me to take 
good care of them. My husband spent the 
night on a cot in the building with them to 
make sure they were all right.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Creech’s most effective 
money-gathering device was a red sock 
knitted by a friend. Its sides carried the 
name, Kentucky Medical Foundation. 


IN FIVE HOURS 


“I just went up and down the street in 
Harlan, from the post office to the bank. I 
was about 5 hours getting $500. Then, 
when I went to the next foundation meeting, 
I emptied my sock on the table. You know, 
people really want to help something worth- 
while. And people in the mountains feel 
hurt if you don’t let them have a part in 
helping. 

“After I presented my stocking to the 
foundation, a number of checks came in to 
be added to the amount. I returned them 
all and said, ‘I'll see you next year and I 
want this doubled’.” 


BORN ON CUTSHIN 


Mrs. Creech went to Harlan from Leslie 
County, where she was born (in the last 
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house at the head of Cutshin Creek, which 
John Fox, Jr., wrote about in “Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come”). She is truly 
concerned with bettering life for people in 
her section of the State. To that end, she 
helped organize a health and welfare league, 
which was the forerunner of Harlan’s Health 
Department; she has headed Harlan’s parent- 
teacher association; she organized the Har- 
lan County Women’s Republican Club; and 
is on the board of the Pine Mountain Settle- 
ment School. 





The Threat to Southern California’s Free- 
way System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
massive, complex, and far-reaching free- 
way system in the Los Angeles area was 
built to accommodate and facilitate auto- 
mobile traffic, but in spite of this elab- 
orate network of freeways it is not suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the con- 
tinuously increasing requirements for 
passenger and truck-automobile traffic 
which is necessary in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. 

The possibility that the 87th Congress 
may pass on legislation which may cut 
off or drastically reduce Federal Inter- 
state highway funds would seriously re- 
tard and postpone the pressing and im- 
mediate demands for extension of pres- 
ent freeways and the possibility of con- 
structing new urgently needed interstate 
freeway systems in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. 

I had the privilege of attending a 
meeting of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Traffic Association in the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel at Los Angeles, Wednesday, 
November 16. At this meeting, Mr. Har- 
rison R. Baker, president of the associa- 
tion and a former member of the Cali- 
fornia State Highway Commission for 
many years, addressed the meeting on 
the subject, “The Threat to Southern 
California’s Freeway System.” Because 
of Mr. Baker’s years of experience and 
expert knowledge in highway construc- 
tion, I am submitting with my remarks 
the speech made by Mr. Baker at this 
meeting. 

THe THREAT TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S 

FREEWAY SYSTEM 
{Talk by Harrison R. Baker, president Los 

Angeles Metropolitan Traffic Association, 

at a meeting in the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 

Los Angeles, Noon, Wednesday, November 

16, 1960} 

Mr. Chairman and friends, I am happy to 
see that so many of you have taken the time 
from your busy day to be here today and 
hear the story we want to tell you about 
some of the problems confronting our free- 
way program. 

The fact that you are here reflects one of 
the important reasons that we have such 
an outstanding freeway program. Not s0 
long ago, Life magazine told about Cali- 
fornia’s program, and, in commenting, said 
that one of the reasons for its success was 
the interest taken by the citizens of the 
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area. It is only through this sort of interest 
on your part that we can solve our prob- 
lems and help the community forge ahead 
to greater growth and achievement. 

In calling you together, the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Traffic Association is acting in 
its capacity as a citizens organization, inter- 
ested in the solution of our traffic problems. 
For 38 years, we have been plugging away 
trying to help highway officials work out 
one of the area’s most difficult problems. 

It probably is not necessary for me to tell 
you that along with water, adequate trans- 
portation is one of the greatest needs of 
this area. 

Southern California has been developed 
with full dependence upon the motor ve- 
hicle. We have the lowest density of popu- 
lation of any major metropolitan area in 
the Nation. The way we are spread out is 
only possible through the use of automo- 
biles and trucks. The movement of people 
and goods depends upon the motor vehicle. 
We cannot deny this fact nor reverse this 
trend. We have to live with it and build to 
cope with it. This is the southern Cali- 
fornia way of life. 

Until just recently, freeway construction 
has been a mad race to keep traffic moving. 
It has been a matter of meeting and solving 
one traffic crisis after another. However, we 
now have a carefully planned master pro- 
gram of freeway construction. We are now 
in a phase of development which soon will 
begin to bring real relief to the presently 
congested areas. 

Operating on a pay-as-you-go basis for the 
past 15 years, we have completed about one- 
quarter of the total freeway system. We 
must continue to move ahead with our free- 
way program rapidly, or we again will start 
losing ground in the fast rising tide of 
traffic. 

Fortunately, the freeway program we now 
have, together with increased budgets, is 
permitting us to move ahead rapidly—as 
fast as any reasonable pay-as-you-go pro- 
gram would permit. 

Because we have a State department of 
public works and a division of highways 
which is a model for the Nation, we have a 
carefully conceived, well planned program for 
a freeway system which will meet the needs 
of this area. It is planned ahead to meet 
our needs 6 years, 10 years, 15 years, and 
20 years from now. 

The freeway system we have available for 
use today—as good as it is—is only the fore- 
runner of what is to come. The total pro- 
gram for Los Angeles, Ventura, and Orange 
Counties involves $41, billion. To date 
about $900 million has been spent. It is less 
than one-quarter completed. But we are 
moving ahead rapidly. 

I am sure most of you saw a couple of 
weeks ago the new budget for the year 
1961-62. 

It was a record amount of over $600 mil- 
lion ($633,460,812) for the State. -Five hun- 
dred million ($509,078,312) is budgeted for 
State highway construction purposes in 
California during 1961-62, including rights- 
of-way. 

Approximately $180 million will be spent 
in district VII (Los Angeles, Ventura, and 
Orange Counties). This includes $157,500,- 
000 for major construction projects and 
rights-of-way. 

Gentlemen, if we could move ahead at 
this pace, the division of highways would be 
able to give us the freeway system we need 
for the future. However, hidden away be- 
hind these figures is a situation which places 
the future of our freeway system in jeopardy. 

Let’s take a close look at the figures for 
Los Angeles County, for example. There are 
$126 million ($126,540,000) budgeted for 
freeway construction and acquisition of 
rights-of-way in Los Angeles County for the 
year 1961-62. Of this amount approxi- 
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mately two-thirds is for freeway segments 
which will form part of the Federal Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System. 

The Federal Government provides 92 per- 
cent of the funds required to construct inter- 
state routes. This means that Federal funds, 
derived largely from Federal gas taxes, must 
provide $77 million ($77,073,000) or 61 per- 
cent of the total budget for Los Angeles 
County. 

Gentlemen, southern California is faced 
with a serious problem. There are many 
indications that the next session of Congress 
may pass legislation which would cut off 
or drastically reduce these Federal interstate 
funds. These funds are vital to the contin- 
uance of the southern California freeway 
construction program, 

This is the story I want you all to know. 

Unless the next session of Congress is 
persuaded to permit the continuance of the 
interstate program, southern California’s 
$4, billion freeway construction program 
will be seriously jeopardized. 

I think we should review for a moment, 
just why, we, the citizens of southern Cali- 
fornia need the freeway program. It is an 
established fact that the individual motor 
vehicle operator pays for good roads whether 
he has them or not, and that he pays less 
for good roads than for bad ones. 

Good roads save lives, save time, save 
money. 

Freeways, on an equal number of traffic 
lanes basis, handle three times the number 
of vehicles at twice the average speed and 
at an accident rate four times as favorable 
as comparable surface arteries. 

Contrary to the impression created by 
spectacular freeway crashes, the accident 
rate on freeways is one-fourth that of com- 
perable surface routes. Fatal and injury 
accidents on freeways average 0.539 per mil- 
lion vehicle miles. On comparable surface 
streets in Los Angeles, the rate jumps to 1.92 
per million vehicle miles. 

Direct benefits to the motorist when 
traveling on a freeway as compared to a 
typical surface artery can be evaluated in 
monetary terms which are tangible and 
demonstrable. In addition, there are many 
benefits not so easily measurable in dollars 
and cents. 

Among these indirect benefits are such as 
the stabilization or enhancement of property 
values, doubling of the practical radius of 
real estate development on a travel time 
basis, increased access to recreational and 
cultural facilities, shorter driving time to 
central shopping areas, increased mobility in 
times of disaster emergencies, increased 
tourist travel, reduction of strain of driving, 
and many other advantages in betterment 
of transportation. 

Surveys have shown that removal of 
through traffic from surface arteries to the 
freeways benefits community business, prop- 
erty values, surface travel time and safety 
on the surface system. Conversely, to the 
benefits accruing from having good trans- 
portation, if there were no freeways there 
would be the losses that the region would 
suffer having them. Furthermore, the re- 
gion has developed rapidly and is continuing 
to do so through the use, in the main, of 
the motor vehicle. 

An inadequate highway system costs the 
motorist money. Inconveniences, delays, 
dangers, and traffic congestion result in 
higher vehicle operating costs. 

An adequate system pays dividends. It is 
not a cost or expense but an investment that 
returns a profit. 

The investment in freeways must be con- 
sidered in terms of a capital asset, created 
with funds contributed for this purpose 
which return immediate, direct and continu- 
ing dividends to the motor vehicle operators 
who benefit directly from the use of the 
improved facilities. 
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Unlike most highways of the past, the 
modern freeway pays dividends which are 
assured over a period of many years. Ac- 
cess control guarantees their permanent 
traffic carrying ability. : 

Through State and Federal gas taxes, the 
average motorist is investing $63 per year in 
highway development. This covers the total 
cost of our freeways. Certainly this is an 
inexpensive portion of the total cost fof 
maintaining a motor vehicle, especially when 
that investment is directly returning divi- 
dends in the form of cash savings. In addi- 
tion there are many economic benefits to 
the community as a whole in the course of 
freeway construction. 

At one time or another in its processing, 
manufacture or distribution, everything is 
dependent upon highway transportation. 
Therefore, anything that has any effect on 
highway transportation costs is reflected 
over and over in the cost of everything we 
buy, sell, and use. 

Highways are as necessary as the air we 
breathe, the things we eat, the clothes we 
wear. Adequate highways are a matter of 
good business. ? 

The impact of highway construction itself 
is felt throughout the country, and to a 
great extent here in: southern California. 
Studies have shown that $100 ex- 
pended for highway construction will create 
business of more than $315 million. As a 
business generator, it has great value. 
The returns from an investment in proper 
highway construction are tremendous. The 
monetary and social benefits accrue to all 
the people. ; 

Now let’s look at the interstate program 
and the facts leading up to our present 
situation. The Federal intertsate program 
was created by an act. of Congress in 1956 for 
the purpose of bringing into being a 41,000: 
mile System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, which would form the backbone or 
trunkline routes for the entire Nation. 

Under this act, acquisition of rights-of- 
way and construction work is carried on by 
State authorities with the Federal Govern- 
ment supplying 92 percent of the funds, 
which are derived largely from the 4-cent- 
per-gallon Federal gas tax. 

In the California State Highway District 
VII, which is comprised of Los Angeles, Ven- 
tura, and Orange Counties, 325 of the most 
important miles of the 14,000-mile projected 
overall freeway system is classified as inter- 
state highway. The balance is being devel- 
oped as State highways without Federal 
interstate aid. 

The Federal interstate portion of the free- 
way system here includes the Santa Ana 
Freeway, San Bernardino Freeway, Golden 
State Freeway, San Diego Freeway, Santa 
Monica Freeway, San Gabriel Freeway, and 
the Foothill Freeway. Under the present 
interstate highway program, 92 percent of 
the cost of these freeways is being financed 
by the Federal Government. 

The present 20-year freeway program in 
this area is based on the assumption that 
Federal financing will continue. If Congress 
cuts off Federal funds, this area alone 
would lose between $80 and $90 million per 
year, half of the total contemplated ex- 
penditure for 1961-62, and the program 
would be seriously crippled for future years. 
The total freeway construction program, in- 
cluding both State and Federal routes, would 
be cut right in half. 

The State highway department is strug- 
gling to provide in the shortest time pos- 
sible commensurate with financing, a free- 
way system for this area which not only 
will be adequate for present needs, but ade- 
quate to meet the expanding needs of 20 
years in the future. 

A 50 percent setback in financing would 
mean that what is sorely needed next year 
will not be available for a year and a haif 
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or 2 years; what will be needed in 20 years 
will not be available for 30 or 40 years. In 
fact, any substantial reduction in Federal 
interstate funds would be a serious set- 
back for the entire area. 

There is a combination of circumstances 
which has led to the situation which has 
arisen in 

When the interstate highway program was 
in the making, many self-interest groups 
sought to block its passage. Despite this, 
after many years of study and much deliber- 
ation the legislation was passed in 1956. 

In 4 years about 9,000 miles of the Inter- 
state System have been placed in operation 
nationally. In this area about 107 miles is 
in operation. 

Both locally and nationally, large returns 
in savings in lives, time, operating costs, 
and in providing convenient, smooth-fiow- 
ing, safe traffic facilities are being realized. 
However, it has brought with it certain 
problems. It is estimated that a million and 
a half people have been directly involved in 
the program nationally thus far. It would 
be utterly naive to expect such a huge 
program with so many people involved to 
advance without some isolated instances of 
human weaknesses and poor judgment. 
Thus, in some parts of the country the 
program has earned a certain amount of 
criticism. In California, however, the oper- 
ation has been a model for the Nation. 

On the national level, some individuals 
have been seeking sensationalism in their 
criticism. For the last several months ar- 
ticles in certain national magazines have 
sharply attacked the interstate highway 
program. Some articles present documented 
facts to support an honest difference of 
opinion about the objectives and conduct 
of the program. Such constructive criti- 
cism is both inevitable and desirable. 

Many critics, however, write for sensational 
effect; persuasive, if superficial, arguments 
can be built on half-truths, unproved allega- 
tions ahd rumors. Such attacks have tre- 
mendous impact when published in a na- 
tional magazine with several million readers. 
They can create an image of a program rid- 
dled with graft and corruption in which tax 
dollars are poured down a rathole for the 
benefit of a select-few. They can undermine 
public and legislative confidence in a pro- 
gram that will bring important benefits to 
the American people. 

A small, well organized minority can wreck 
any program if there is indifference and lack 
of understanding on the part of the great 
majority. 

Actually, the three basic facts are these: 

1. The interstate program is necessary to 
keep up with the highway transportation de- 
mands of a growing population. 

2. Its benefits are vast and measurable. 

3. It is being carried out by organizations 
and individuals who—with very few excep- 
tions—are dedicated and honest. 

Two separate investigations are currently 
under way—one by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and another by the House 
Public Works Committee. Also, at the pres- 
ent time, a new inventory is being prepared 
on the entire interstate program. All of 
these will form the basis for deliberation by 
Congress at the session beginning in January, 
1961. 

Because of the very fact that the program 
is so large, many special interests will be 
represented in Washington to exert their in- 
fluence. Some will even try to stall the pro- 
gram completely. 

It is essential that well organized groups 
throughout southern California study the 
situation carefully and use their influence to 
see that the program is maintained. 

It is essential that the public be informed 
of the facts and that the public exert its in- 
fluence to see that their Congressmen work 
toward the maintenance of the program. 
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The freeway program in southern Califor- 


nia is essential to the very existence of this 


area. If we are to have the continued growth, 
which is expected to double our population, 
and more than double the number of motor 
vehicles on the streets and highways in 20 
years, the freeway program must continue. 

The cancellation of $80 to $90 million a 
year in highway construction in the Los 
Angeles, Ventura, and Orange County area 
will be a substantial blow to the economy. 

I have tried to figure out just what we 
could do to maintain our freeway program if 
Congress decides to terminate the program. 
And, I have talked to others about this. If 
Congress decides to discontinue the Inter- 
state Highway program, we will have to seek 
other sources of revenue in order to main- 
tain the southern California freeway pro- 
gram at the presently scheduled pace. 

The States could ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to relinquish the present 4-cent tax 
or return it in its entirety. However, the 
likelihood of the Federal Government giving 
up a tax source or the revenue seems ex- 
tremely remote. The necessity for obtaining 
additional revenue within the State would 
be extremely unpopular. 

Gentlemen, I urge you to study this situa- 
tion. Be aware of the serious threat facing 
our freeway system, facing southern Cali- 
fornia and its future. Let’s not look to alter- 
natives. Lend your support. 

Urge your Congressman to vote for the con- 
tinuation of the interstate program. Inform 
others. Urge them to write their Congress- 
man. 

Assist the Los Angeles Metropolitan Traf- 
fic Association in informing others. 

And, thank you for coming today to hear 
our story. 

Thank you. 





Jerry Holleman, Calm, Personable, Able 
Texas Labor Leader, Will Be Asset to 
Kennedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
throughout this Nation over the past sev- 
eral years, few States have been so for- 
tunate to have leaders in the ranks of 
labor such as Jerry Holleman, president 
of the Texas AFL-CIO. 

Starting out as an electrician in the 
Lubbock local of the AFL, Mr. Holle- 
man rose within a few years to leader- 
ship position. When the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger came, he was elevated to the top office 
in the State. 

It has been my privilege to know him 
for several years and he has constantly 
been working on the side of the people, 
not just union members alone, but in 
battles for honest, improved government 
by consent of the governed. He is a 
shrewd, hard fighter for the things in 
which he believes and his beliefs are gen- 
erally right. 

For these reasons, it pleased me very 
much that President-elect Kennedy had 
the good judgment to recently name Mr. 
Holleman as an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. And, I would like to add that 
Texas is also fortunate to have another 
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extremely able man, Mr. Fred Schmidt, 
who will continue such able and dedi- 
cated leadership of the Texas State AFL— 
CIO. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an outstanding editorial from 
the Austin American-Statesman of Sun- 
day, January 8, 1961, entitled “Holleman 
ose Recognizes Modern, Able Leader- 
ship.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOLLEMAN Nop RECOGNIZES MODERN, ABLE 

LEADERSHIP 


The appointment of Jerry R. Holleman of 
Austin as Assistant Secretary of Labor was 
as logical as any that has been made for the 
Kennedy administration. 

He is typical of the modern labor leader- 
ship concerned with the whole picture of 
economic welfare. 

Holleman became president of the merged 
Texas AFL-CIO, coming into the State or- 
ganization from the former separate Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. He and Fred 
Schmidt, his counterpart in the former CIO 
organization, have been leaders of the united 
labor establishment the past 4 years. 
Schmidt will carry on as head of the AFL- 
CIO until the next regular election of officers. 

Holleman has shown marked ability in his 
leadership of organized labor in Texas. He 
has been concerned not only with wage 
rates and contracts, but with the problems 
of economic well-being in general, as re- 
flected in State tax policy and a favorable 
climate for growth and stability of industry. 

He is one of those who recognizes that for 
there to be wages there must be jobs. He 
has sought State legislation concerned with 
welfare and safety of workers; and has urged 
a policy of affirmative State law dealing with 
the rights of organized labor, rather than a 
code based on restrictions, prohibitions, and 
penalties. 

And the Texan who will assume a highly 
responsible post in the Kennedy administra- 
tion, is typical of the basic contrast between 
able, modern American labor leaders and 
those of countries such as Great Britain or 
Belgium. American labor recognizes that 
industry must survive, while the foreign 
ideal has been to nationalize more and more 
areas of employment. 

Holleman’s service will be in the field of 
employment. -This, it seems, will relate not 
only to current problems of automation, but 
to the major program already announced by 
President-elect Kennedy of constructive 
measures for restoration of depressed areas, 
and the still broader field of Government 
policy to deal with the dangers and eco- 
nomic losses of a too-high rate of unem- 
ployment. 

Holleman, in many appearances to discuss 
pending measures before Texas legislative 
committees, has presented the viewpoint of 
labor, firmly, with moderation and with ap- 
peal to judgment and reason rather than the 
partisanships that fringe the subject. He 
has held the respect and confidence of op- 
ponents and of lawmakers, including those 
who differ with him on policy or objectives. 

One of his contributions in Texas has been 
the encouragement of more people, naturally 
in the ranks of organized labor, to take an 
active part in political affairs. 

He personally was an active supporter of 
the Democratic nominees for national office 
last year. His efforts have done much to 
spread a real and constructive understanding 
of economic and political issues among those 
who guide governmental policy through the 
election of officials. 

Holleman’s appointment is more than a 
recognition of the power of organized labor 
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in political affairs. It is a recognition of the 
modern type of capable, intelligent, under- 
standing leadership which has brought on 
fabor’s great gains, and which, in such organ- 
izations as the Texas AFL-CIO, has kept 
labor away from the scandals and troubles 
brought on by the Becks and Hoffas in other 
domains. 





A Progress Report on the Point 4 Youth 
Corps 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the request of numerous Members, I 
present herewith a progress report on 
the Point 4 Youth Corps proposal. 

The 86th Congress in June 1960, au- 
thorized a study of the point 4 Youth Corps 
in section 307(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1960. The Appropriations Committees of 
the Congress approved the sum of $10,000 
from Government funds to help finance such 
study. The authorizing legislation specified 
that the President should arrange for a non- 
governmental research group, university, or 
foundation to make the study and that the 
study should evaluate the advisability and 
practicability of entering into such a pro- 
gram. 

The Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration ‘acquired responsibility 
in. the executive branch for arranging for 
such study and he, in turn, delegated the 
responsibility for necessary staff work to the 
Deputy Director for Management of ICA. 
After preparing a guidance outline to control 
the development of the study, ICA then con- 
tacted three foundations in an attempt to 
secure an additional amount deemed neces- 
sary to fully implement the study. 

Following failure to obtain additional 
funds, ICA proceeded to select a study group 
to make the study. A contract committing 
the $10,000 available for ICA use was exe- 
cuted with the Research Foundation of Colo- 
rado State University in November 1960. 

By the terms of the contract, the Research 
Foundation of Colorado State University is 
required to provide ICA with a preliminary 
report making recommendations on the 
Youth Corps proposal not later than March 
1, 1961, and a final report not later than May 
1, 1961. The study group has sufficient funds 
to make field visitation to some eight coun- 
tries in three separate sections of the world 
in order to check out the practicability and 
feasibility of the Youth Corps idea. 

Since a considerable public interest has 
been displayed in proposals for a Youth 
Corps or Peace Corps, utilizing young US. 
adults in overseas service, some of the lead- 
ing ideas developed in three meetings are set 
forth below. Two of these meetings were 
held by Dr. Maurice L. Albertson, director of 
the Research Foundation, in New York and 
Washington, and one was held by the House 
author of section 307(b), Representative 
Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin. Represent- 
atives of universities, foundations, labor 
unions, voluntary agencies, and religious de- 
nominational groups attended the meetings 
by invitation. The ideas presented below 
represent some of the thinking and discus- 
sion which occurred in the three meetings: 

1. Objectives of the point 4 Youth Corps 
program: Firm conclusions were not reached 
concerning objectives. The concensus of 
opinion was that the. objectives should be 
somewhat broader than those usually at- 
tributed to technical cooperation. The 
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Youth Corps should provide opportunity for 
young Americans to have significant experi- 
ence in working overseas where they can 
contribute to aiding with particular objec- 
tives and aspirations of foreign people. The 
objectives are not to be confined to those of 
the foreign government but might well re- 
flect expressed needs and aspirations of pri- 
vate institutional groups. It is assumed, 
however, that objectives of private foreign 
groups will be ones which the foreign gov- 
ernment would not oppose. It was con- 
cluded that if appropriate jobs could be 
found, the Youth Corps might well add a 
new dimension to international economic 
and social development effort. It is impor- 
tant that U.S. people demonstrate to for- 
eign people that they really care about them 
as people and are vitally interested in their 
social and economic development. 

From the standpoint of American youth, 
the objective would be to provide opportu- 
nities for young Americans to develop them- 
selves, to gain experience in technical co- 
operation work abroad, to engage in mean- 
ingful and useful work, to obtain better 
understandings of the culture and society of 
foreign peoples, and to assist in creating at 
home a wider understanding of the needs 
and aspirations of particular countries and 
peoples. A body of opinion favored stress- 
ing the mutuality of purpose of the United 
States and of the foreign country in a pro- 


‘gram of this kind. 


2. Program elements: It was thought that 
three separate but coordinated aspects of @ 
Youth Corps program would be desirable 
and should receive investigation. One aspect 
of the program would be a United Nations 
Corps in which the United States would par- 
ticipate. A second aspect would concern 
itself with intensification and expansion of 
going voluntary agency and university pro- 
grams. Several voluntary agencies and the 
universities and foundations are already en- 
gaged in programs which send young people 
abroad to teach in all types of schools, to 
demonstrate improved practices in agricul- 
ture and to do a variety of tasks of ¢ither a 
technical cooperation or a cultural or edu- 
cational nature. This aspect of the program 
could be largely expanded without disturb- 
ing the essential management controls which 
private agencies now exercise over their pro- 
grams. These private bodies could greatly 
expand existing programs if governmental 
resources were made aavilable for oversea 
travel and other types of support. 

The third aspect of the program would 
consist of a corps sponsored and financed al- 
most entirely from U.S. Government funds. 
This aspect would provide the largest num- 
bers and the major nucleus of the corps. 

Various possibilities respecting a single di- 
recting and coordinating administering agen- 
cy encompassing all three aspects were ad- 
vanced. The Youth Corps could be an inde- 
pendent governmental agency reporting to 
the President, a semiautonomous organiza- 
tion in the Department of State, a part of 
ICA, a quasi-private public agency such as 
the National Science Foundation or body, 
such as the Fulbright committee which han- 
dles educational exchange. 

It was the’ opinion of most of those pres- 
ent that the organization chosen probably 
should be governmentally administered but 
be guided by a public advisory committee. It 
should be permitted to have maximum au- 
tonomy and freedom in all aspects of its 
operations, and should receive maximum lo- 
gistics support from existing U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. It should have as independ- 
ent a character as possible consonant with 
its position of being a utilizer of public 
funds. Complete dependence would not be 
placed upon the use of public funds, how- 
ever, the maximum use of private funds and 
private resources would be added as well as 
would maximum use of all resources avail- 
able to the countries to be benefited. 
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3. The size of the corps: Proposals on the 
size of the corps varied greatly. Representa- 
tives of organized labor felt that the corps 
should not be restricted to an elite college 
class. It should include journeymen, ap- 
prentices, artisans, and a variéty of other 
labor technical or supervisory groups for 
which an effective demand is presumed to 
exist in foreign underdeveloped countries. 

Representatives of the universities and 
private agencies felt that the corps should be 
restricted in size at least initially, that there 
should be careful selection of members on 
the basis of character, motivation, ability to 


‘represent the United States effectively, and 


ability to perform in tasks recognized as be- 
ing important in the economic and cultural 
development of selected foreign countries. It 
was pointed out repeatedly that the nature 
of effective needs and demands for U.S. as- 
sistance would vary greatly as between coun- 
tries aided and that no uniform pattern of 
program was possible. The majority of per- 
sons attending the various meetings cau- 
tioned that the corps should start small, pos- 
sibly having no more than from 500 to 2,000 
members the first year, and develop only as 
real demand for expansion is demonstrated. 
In other words, a beginning would be made 
with presumably a small group of well 
planned pilot projects. As these projects 
succeeded, others would be added to round 
out the corps. 

There was an equally strong sentiment 
that to start with too small a number might 
be detrimental. A small effort would not be 
worthy of U.S. governmental support. Like- 
wise, the very fact that the U.S. Government 
advertised its intention abroad to devote 
rather substantial resources to this effort 
would serve to help create an effective de- 
mand for assistance. It is quite all right 
to assume that no projects be undertaken 
except by specific request of a foreign group; 
however, unless an atmosphere of rising ex- 
pectation is generated and unless foreign 
people know that a resource of some magni- 
tude exists, a body of specific requests for 
assistance would not be forthcoming. 

4. Types of jobs to be performed: The dis- 
cussions revealed many possibilities in re- 
spect to types of jobs which youth corps 
members could perform. 

In many of the very underdeveloped coun- 
tries there is need for teachers of various 
kinds. Teachers are needed in elementary 
and secondary schools and in technical and 
trade schools. In countries where there are 
going universities, young people could teach 
at the university level. It was felt that a 
basic requirement for teaching would be 
knowledge of the particular technical or 
professional field as a first prerequisite. 
In connection with the orientation process, 
young graduates would require at least min- 
imum instruction in educational and teach- 
ing methods. 

An expansion of the various types of work 
now being performed by the International 
Voluntary. Services, Inc., was also deemed 
desirable. International Voluntary Services. 
Inc., works in the field of community devel- 
opment and agricultural improvement. 

The field of public health was mentioned 
as an area where extensive work of an ap- 
prentice and operating type might be per- 
formed by youth-corps members. 

One member of the group mentioned the 
success already realized in using young busi- 
ness school graduates in development banks 
overseas. 

Additional proposals covered a wide range 
of other activities, including work in con- 
servation and natural resources development, 
recreation, local government, public admin- 
istration, and internships or apprenticeships 
in many fields, especially those in which pro- 
grams of technical assistance are underway. 
Some of the participants pointed to success- 
ful university exchange ‘programs which 
might be enlarged with U.S. Government 
assistance. Others commented on the need 
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to explore the possibility of use of a corps 
similar to the old Civilian Conservation Corps 
in the United States but on a more limited 
scale. 

Other participants mentioned requests 
which had already been made by particular 
countries. Among these was the request by 
the chief justice of one country for grad- 
uates of Harvard Law School to serve as 
clerks for court justices. Another was a re- 
quest by a minister of education for 50 col- 
lege graduates in the schools of his country. 

In all cases there was rather uniform 
agreement that persons selected for the 
Youth Corps should have high standards of 
proficiency in the particular field in which 
they were selected to work. 

The experience of universities and volun- 
tary agencies reveals that rather extended 
research and negotiation is the rule before 
good projects are found. Another time 
period elapses after a project is operating 
before the benefits of the projects are proven 
to the satisfaction of both participants and 
people in the host country. 

5. Relation of corps membership to draft 
exemption: Following rather extended dis- 
cussion, it was pretty firmly agreed that 
membership in the corps should not be held 
out as an alternative to a requirement for 
military service. Even if this were done 
legislatively, a succeeding Congress could 
remove the exemption. As a practical mat- 
ter, persons who serve 2 or 3 years in the 
corps would undoubtedly obtain deferment 
while they were so serving; afterward the 
deferment might well continue for other 
reasons—for example, having passed age 
limits, having gotten married, or having en- 
tered into a line of work of recognized im- 
portance. International Voluntary Services, 
Inc., cited its experience in not having a 
single member of its oversea group called 
up by a draft board. 

6. Necessity for close coordination with 
going programs: Some experiencec partici- 
pants pointed to the necessity for closely 
relating Youth Corps projects and programs 
to other aid programs in the host country. 
For example, Youth Corps programs carried 
out at local levels should be related to ICA 
and other programs operating at district and 
national levels. Projects undertaken should 
not be merely gimmicks but should be re- 
lated to worthwhile long-range social and 
economic development aims. Emphasis 
should be placed on careful planning of 
projects before they are implemented. 

There were differences of opinion as to 
how closely the program should be identified 
with U.S. National Government policies and 
aims. Some participants felt that as much 
disassociation as possible would be prefer- 
able; others pointed to the danger of at- 
tempting to disavow a relationship with 
U.S. Government aims and purposes. 

Some experience points to the desirability 
of bringing foreign leaders to the United 
States for training and observation prior to 
inaugurating projects abroad staffed by U.S. 
citizens. Before any project is inaugurated, 
it should be requested by people in the host 
country through reliable channels. 

7. Leadership of the Youth Corps overseas: 
It was generally agreed that well selected, 
mature, and imaginative leadership would be 
necessary for each project or group of proj- 
ects in each foreign country. The highest 
possible standards should apply in the selec- 
tion of Youth Corps leaders. Emphasis 
should be placed on demonstrated capacity 
to live and work effectively with others, 
especially in foreign environments. 

8. Relationships with host country people: 
It was proposed that host country people be 
closely brought in as participants and part- 
ners in Youth Corps projects to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. The word “associates” 
might be used to denote this relationship. 

The primary objective of the Youth Corps 
leader must be to convince foreign people of 
the reason for the project. One participant 
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pointed out that new wells drilled to obtain 
pure drinking water in a country were later 
filled in with rocks by the uninformed local 
people. 

9. Orientation and training of corps mem- 
bers: All participants were agreed that well- 
developed orientation courses lasting from 3 
to 6 months were a necessary part of prepa- 
ration for oversea work. The content of such 
courses should include, among other things, 
studies of the anthropology, sociology, sys- 
tem of government and general culture of 
each country or area. Where possible, mini- 
mum knowledge of the language should be 
acquired. For some areas, where there is a 
variety of dialects and no single national 
language, the language teaching problem be- 
comes complex if not impossible. Courses 
are available, however, which develop basic 
language acquiring aptitude. Corps mem- 
bers also need refresher training and the 
development of common understandings of 
the significance and meaning of American 
culture and government. 

The period of orientation training was 

viewed likewise as a device for final selection 
of corps members. Part of the orientation 
would be given in the United States and part 
abroad in the country of assignment, with 
participation, where possible, of local leaders. 
A transitional training and selection period 
was discussed in a boot-camp context. The 
boot camp could be either in some under- 
developed area of the United States or in 
some country like Puerto Rico. 
410. The role of exploration, planning, re- 
search, and evaluation: It was generally 
agreed that a program of the type contem- 
plated can grow and improve only if con- 
tinuous research and planning is devoted to 
isolating, analyzing, and taking action on 
the problems and questions met. Program 
additions, modifications, and extensions de- 
pend upon such careful study and analysis. 
Some of this study becomes meaningful only 
as a body of experience is developed in which 
failures, shortcomings, and successes in vari- 
ous aspects of the program can be seen. 

It was agreed also that continuous inde- 
pendent evaluation of pilot projects and pro- 
grams would be necessary to point the direc- 
tion of future growth and to make necessary 
readjustments. 

11. Timing of the program: There was a 
general understanding that while Congress 
intended to legislate on this subject, bills 
would not be introduced until the study by 
Colorado State University was completed at 
least in its first draft. Many participants 
felt that public interest in the corps was 
high enough that detailed collateral studies 
on such matters as selection, training, orien- 
tation, and other aspects which require con- 
siderable study, should be done simulta- 
neously and on a voluntary basis by universi- 
ties and other groups who have proper capa- 
bility. The actual papers produced by these 
research groups would be made available as 
soon as possible to the Colorado State study 
group. 

It was considered that public and congres- 
sional interest would demand a program to 
be ready for initiation sometime in Septem- 
ber of 1961. It was also assumed that con- 
tinuing study by foundations and universi- 
ties would be useful over a period of time 
even during early stages of development and 
operation of the Youth Corps. A topic which 
could well be further explored would be the 
relationship of university education to pre- 
paring students for membership in the corps. 
It was thought that increased attention 
should be given to supplying a pool of youth 
with successful experience overseas in tech- 
nical cooperation and cultural activities 
which could be drawn upon to supply per- 
sonnel for U.S. Government and other groups 
operating in the foreign field. Other corps 
graduates, by returning to their home com- 
munities and taking up their chosen voca- 
tions, would help to promote world under- 
standing. 
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Depressed-Area Proposals Leave 
Unanswered Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal en- 
titled “New Depressed-Area Proposals 
Leave Some Unanswered Needs,” pub- 
lished January 8, 1961. 

Mr. President, the editorial in general, 
I think, approves the proposed legisla- 
tion introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], of 
which I am a cosponsor, but it points 
out some problems the proposal leaves 
unanswered. 

- There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: . 

NEw DEPRESSED-AREA PROPOSALS LEAVE SOME 
UNANSWERED NEEDS 


The shape of distressed-area legislation 
to come at this session of Congress is be- 
ginning to emerge, and for the first time in 
12 years Kentucky has reason to hope for 
substantial help for its depressed regions. 
The measures proposed by Senator Pau. 
Dovcias’ study committee, suppcrted by 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, and gen- 
erally endorsed by President-elect Kennedy, 
offer depressed areas for the first time relief 
from relief and a chance for basic improve- 
ment and rebuilding of the regional economy. 

In this lies the greatest difference between 
the Democratic proposals and those offered 
by the Republicans. Resembling in many 
respects the depressed-areas bills introduced 
into recent session of Congress, the Repub- 
lican bill recommends more of the same sort 
of relief that has failed so completely to 
correct economic conditions in depressed 
areas, and a measure of financial charity 
that would not touch the basic weaknesses 
in underdeveloped areas such as eastern 
and southern Kentucky. 

CONTRADICTION IN THINKING 


There is an irony in this, in that it reveals 
a basic contradiction in conservative think- 
ing about the problem of distressed areas. 
Republican economic thinking was well re- 
flected in a recent Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial condemning all depressed-areas aid on 
the grounds that it was not only wasteful 
but interfered with economic forces that 
would, if let alone, compel people in de- 
pressed areas to move on to other areas, thus 
solving the entire problem without wasteful 
Government relief. The editorial is quite 
right if depressed-areas aid is viewed only as 
relief, which contributes nothing toward the 
cure of basic regional ills and merely keeps 
people miserably alive and idle at Govern- 
ment expense. Yet the people responsible 
for this line of thinking insist, year after 
year, in coming up with depressed-areas bills 
that offer nothing but relief, without any 
provision for improving conditions so that 
people will not need relief. They admit the 
patient is sick; they are willing to buy aspirin 
to soothe his pain; but they are not willing 
to cure him, so that aspirin will no longer be 
necessary. 

The Douglas committee proposals, on the 
other hand, look toward restoring depressed 
areas to economic health, and developing the 
underdeveloped areas so that they can stand 
on their own feet. They would increase for 
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the time Being outright relief such as fed- 
erally distributed food, which would be given 
on the basis of family need rather than ac- 
cording to the availability of surplus. 
They would allocate funds for children in 
need as the result of parental unemploy- 
ment. But mainly the effort would be di- 
rected toward creating jobs. 


SUBSTITUTING A TAXPAYER 


“When a job is provided for a man on re- 

lief a taxpayer is substituted for a recipient 
of public assistance. And jobs, not relief, 
are what the people of distressed areas want.” 
This, briefly, is the heart of the Douglas 
committee report. And after years of preach- 
ing this doctrine, it is music to Kentucky 
ears. : 
The main portion of the committee pro- 
gram is aimed at creating the conditions that 
will make possible regional business, em- 
ployment, and industrial revival. It foresees 
the possible necessity of a special public- 
works program in depressed areas, not only 
to provide immediate employment but to 
build basic community and regional facilities 
such as roads, dams, flood-control, and re- 
forestation projects and public buildings and 
utility systems. It would direct the Army 
Corps of Engineers to give priority to river 
projects in depressed areas, and enable the 
National Park Service to build and expand 
parks in such regions. It would also pro- 
vide special money, without the usual match- 
ing effort by local government, for access 
roads. 

But it would also provide for the re- 
training and replacement of people unem- 
ployed by such economic shifts as the con- 
traction of coal mining employment. It 
would grant loans to new business. It would 
attempt, in general, to furnish the founda- 
tions for a viable, self-supporting economy 
which can flourish without futher Govern- 
ment subsidies. 


NOT A PERFECT PROGRAM 


It is by no means a perfect program, and as 
far as Kentucky is concerned, it contains se- 
rious flaws. It would be more realistic, for 
example, to finance the State park construc- 
tion, or provide matching park funds for 
State use than to give the job to the National 
Park Service, which does not concern itself 
primarily with the recreational or tourist 
facilities that Kentucky needs in its parks. 
It is certainly not enough to provide funds 
merely for access roads, when what Kentucky 
depressed areas need are major roads to pro- 
vide access to outside market areas. 

Nor is it enough to foresee the possible ne- 
cessity of public works. The need is for a 
public-works program, and now. It is not 
enough to direct the Army engineers to give 
depressed-area river projects priority. What 
is needed is a direct order to the engineers 
to build some dams, clear some streams. 
What is needed, actually, is a regional au- 
thority, on the pattern of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, but with far broader financing 
powers, to undertake the development of the 
Appalachian region, which has never shared 
in the development and progress of the rest 
of the Nation, and is not likely to until it is 
given special and carefully designed help. 





Evolution of an Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard voiced on a number of occasions 
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in recent weeks the suggestion that we 
might send food to Red China in its 
present dire circumstances as a ges- 
ture of good will and a possible breach 
in the Bamboo Curtain. 

I know that Americans are prone to 
the greatest generosity, and I know that 
these suggestions have been made in 
the finest spirit of good will. Neverthe- 
less, these suggestions must be reviewed 


_in the cold light of practical good sense. 


As was pointed out in these columns in 
a speech by Cardinal Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, a speech entered in the Recorp by 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
Chinese Communist regime has ignored 
the plight of its own people my making 
agreements to export food ‘o other na- 
tions as gambits in the Communist 
game. 

Certain hard and fast rules must be 
laid down before any such proposal is 
seriously entertained. I have talked 
with authorities in this field who are in 
agreement that it would be worse than 
useless to ignore the facts and try to 
press help upon a nation that is relent- 
less in its hatred of the American way. 

The New Britain Herald recently ex- 
plored this idea of food shipments as a 
possible way of attaining a most desira- 
ble goal, the release of American pris- 
oners held by Red China in defiance of 
their own agreements to let them go. 
It is a most attractive possibility; all 
of us want ardently to see these Ameri- 
cans reunited with their families. I 
made comment on this subject for the 
Herald and I offer the editorial for the 
RECORD: 

EVOLUTION OF AN IDEA 

This is the story of an editorial idea: 
How it came to be; how it involved several 
people, including our District Congressman; 
how it eventually came to appear in the form 
you are now reading. 

The idea came first to a New Britain citi- 
zen over the New Year’s weekend, in light of 


the announced Red Chinese crop failures. . 


He called the Herald. Why not, he sug- 
gested, propose an exchange—an exchange of 
some of our surplus crops for the freedom of 
the Americans still imprisoned in Red China? 
It could be done through a neutral agency 
such as the International Red Cross. The 
Red Chinese would be able to accept our food 
surpluses (which would be given in a hu- 
manitarian spirit for a starving people) 
without any “loss of face,” as they would be 
“giving” something in return. 

The idea was both simple enough and yet 
significant enough to merit careful thought. 
Representative Eminio Q. Dappario, in Wash- 
ington for the first day of the 87th Congress, 
was asked his thoughts on the matter. 

Mr. Dappario and his staff went to work. 
Congressmen who are expert in farm sur- 
pluses were queried, as were others in official 
Washington. He drafted the following 
statement: 

“The present dire circumstances in food 
supply in Red China has brought about a 
situation which is not new in the West's 
relations with that country. Twice in the 
past, the International Red Cross has offered 
to send food to ease famines brought about 
either by natural disasters or by, as in the 
present instance, Communist policies and the 
harsh commune system. 

“In all cases, such aid has been em- 
phatically refused, as it has been the Red 
Chinese position that they do not need out- 
side assistance. 

“It is natural of the West, aware of the 
harsh conditions of the Chinese people, with 
whom they have had a long friendship to 
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desire to ease that problem. We in the 
United States have always wanted to help 
needy persons where possible. 


“It is important however that in the light 
of past behavior by the Chinese Reds, we 
make sure that the possibility of such aid 
is opened by them with guarantees that it 
will get to the people who need it most. 


“Once they have made such a request, 
we must. also make sure that it be consid- 
ered on the basis of long-term improvements 
in our relations with the Chinese. We 
cannot extend help merely to prolong a 
regime that has no desire to live up to its 
commitments. We ought to make such aid 
a step on the path to improved interna- 
tional relationships and the relaxation of 
tensions over the long run. A simple step 
that could prove such willingness might be 
the Chinese Communists release of American 
prisoners held in contradiction to their own 
promises to release them, including John 
Downey of New Britain.” 

Others have discussed this problem, in- 
cluding Columnist David Lawrence, who has 
suggested that food be offered outright to 
the Communist Chinese in light of their 
crop failures, as a means of showing our 
peaceful intentions. 

One has to be very conscious of the pos- 
sibility that the Red Chinese would think 
nothing of letting millions of their own 
people starve to death if they (the Reds) 
thought the deed might make their com- 
mune system work. Stalin did the very 
same thing to the Ukranians in the 1930's 
to make collective farms work. 

These are powerful reasons for not moving 
ahead with the exchange suggestion. Yet, 
the feeling persists that this country has an 
obligation to do everything possible to 
achieve the freedom of Downey and the 
others. With this idea now publicly 
broached, it is our hope that some further 
thought will be given to it. 

There the idea rests. For the moment. 





Old Teaching in a New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there recently appeared in the 
Washington Post a serioes of articles by 
Erwin Knoll headed “Old Teachings in 
a New World.” I have been tremend- 
ously impressed by how these articles ef- 
fectively demonstrate the inadequacies of 
American education in such subjects as 
modern foreign languages, history and 
geography, mathematics and the sci- 
ences, and how they suggest steps which 
must be taken to bring school curricu- 
lums into line with the challenge of our 
modern times. 

The Washington Post and Mr. Knoll . 
are to be commended for bringing this 
serious problem to the attention of the 
public. These articles, however, deserve 
universal study and contemplation. For 
this reason, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the first of these fine and provoca- 
tive series printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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{Prom the Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1960] 
Oup TEACHING IN A New Wortp-I: LEarn- 
ING’s Poor RELATIVE—THE Facrs or Lire 


(By Erwin Knoll) 


In countless classrooms across the United 
States, children are being educated for a 
world that never will be, if it ever was. 

That is the troubled view of a growing 
number of educators who look at school cur- 
riculums and see but little relation to reality. 

They note that we are teaching the same 
foreign languages we taught half a century 
ago, and teaching them to a smaller percent- 
age of the students, while the tongues spoken 
by hundreds of millions of people—people of 
vital importance to the United States—may 
be studied in only a handful of graduate 
schools. 

They observe history and geography courses 
which pay only scant attention to scores of 
new nations and even deal with the Old 
World in cheery and comforting superficial- 
ities, while elsewhere in the social studies 
such major developments as desegregation 
are present in the classroom but absent from 
the curriculum. 

They see that sweeping changes in the 
physical and natural sciences are just begin- 
ning to seep into high school courses, thanks 
largely to the frightening impact of Soviet 
accomplishments and to the efforts of a few 
foundations and universities. 

The time lag in educational progress is 
nothing new. But a delay of decades be- 
tween the development of an idea and its 
execution in the classroom could be viewed 
with relative equanimity in the past. In a 
world changing at a fantastic rate, built-in 
educational obsolescence becomes a costly— 
and, perhaps, deadly—luxury. 

Why can’t the schools keep pace with new 
' developments? A major reason seems to be 
that the people charged with day-to-day 
responsibility for the schools are much too 
busy to worry about education. 

Scan the magazines to which school ad- 
ministrators subscribe and you will find de- 
tailed articles on effective floor waxes, help- 
ful suggestions on holding down cafeteria 
costs, thoughtful essays on window breakage 
and practical hints on instituting staggered 
shifts so that a building designed for 800 
students can be made to accommodate 1,250. 

Attend a school board meeting—any board 

.in the Washington area will do—and you will 
see devoted citizens who spend many hours 
making endless decisions on budgets, teach- 
ers’ salaries, real estate acquisitions, archi- 
tectural plans, but who prefer, by and large, 
to leave curriculum to the professionals. 

More often than not, leaving curriculum- 
making to the professionals means leaving 
it to already overburdened teachers who meet 
in committee after hours to patch up the 
old where it obviously won’t stand up for 
another year. The incentive and imagination 
required to initiate dramatic innovations are 
obviously lacking. 

The result is that education for life and 
education for citizenship have continued to 
be the watchwords of American schools, but 
the curriculum has undergone little change 
while the facts of life and the requirements 
of citizenship have been radically trans- 
formed. 

Editor Eugene Rabinowitch of the “Bulle- 
tin of the Atomic Scientists” commented, in 
an issue devoted to “Science and Educa- 
tion”: 

“The world, and an America inextricably 
involved in it, has entered an era of insta- 
bility, of breathtaking changes, of terri- 
fying dangers and blinding promises—a world 
about which only one thing can be said for 
certain: that it will look different 10 years 
from now from what it looks today, and 
different 20 years from now from what it will 
look in 10 years. 

“In the midst of this violently changing 
world, we need more than ever to give our 
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sons and daughters an education that will 
make them fit to face life, to encounter its 
realities with understanding and hope, to 
make them willing and able to bear the 
hardships which may be needed to fashion 
a brighter future for the world, and to steer 
mankind away from the path of destruction 
on which it is now launched. 

“We need not abandon ‘education for life,’ 
but we desperately need to adjust it to rap- 
idly changing ways of life. : 

“The next generation of Americans must 
be capable of taking active part in the 
creation of new political, social, economic, 
and technological forms of human existence, 
and not merely of fitting more or less pas- 
sively into the existing ones.” 

Confronted with this challenge, a few 
school systems have made attempts at major 
breakthroughs in curriculum revision. One 
such was San Francisco’s, which a year ago 
appointed eight distinguished members of 
the Stanford and University of California 
faculties to take a hard look at what the 
schools were teaching and how. 

The professors took their job seriously, 
and last spring issued a report which minced 
no words. They complained of “an attitude 
of indifference if not exactly of hostility to 
intellect that seems unduly prevalent 
throughout the system,” and proposed sub- 
stantial changes.in the instruction program 
for reading, English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. 

In commenting on the last of these, the 
professors said: 

“We found teachers worse prepared on the 
subject of current events than on any other. 
We found even competent history teachers 
out of their depth when dealing with current 
affairs.” 

The report of the San Francisco Curricu- 
lum Survey Committee touched off a contro- 
versy which continues. The Commission on 
Educational Policy of the California Teach- 
ers Association called it “so contrary to the 
public education developed in America that 
it constitutes a reactionary proposal which 
could endanger hard-won improvements in 
public school operation.” 

Arthur Foshay, president of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, wrote to a San Francisco newspaper: 

“What the report does is to prescribe a 
curriculum that might be suitable in part 
for a small fraction of the children, if it 
were properly developed.” 

Yet even in the organized teaching profes- 
sion, which fought hard battles for school re- 
forms in decades past and has been generally 
content to rest on its laurels since, there is 
a growing awareness that something needs to 
be done. 

Perhaps in response to mounting public 
criticism, the 700,000-member National Edu- 
cation Association has just launched a mas- 
sive 2-year study “designed to test the ade- 
quacy of the American school program and to 
make recommendations for further develop- 
ments.” : 

And J. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, told the Nation’s chief 
State school officers at a meeting last month: 

“The curriculum of the future will recog- 
nize the importance of keeping up to date 
in all fields of knowledge. The curriculum 
will facilitate students developing basic 
skills, acquiring essential knowledge, keep- 
ing up to date and being concerned with 
creativity and intellectual inquiry. 

“Today's school inhibits the attainment of 
those goals. Tomorrow’s school must or- 
ganize the curriculum differently. The 
method of instruction and the utilization of 
the competencies of its staff also must 
change. All these changes require dynamic 
leadership by chief State school officers and 
their staffs.” 

They also require full understanding and 
support for the changes which must be 
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made. Some troublesome questions cry out 
for answers: 

When so much more needs to be taught, 
can we afford to continue operating our 
schools for one-fourth of the hours of the 
day on one-half of the days in the year? 

Can we continue to saddle teachers with 
household and bookkeeping chores which 
take up as much as one-third of their class- 
room time? 

Can we recruit to the teaching profession 
the qualified persons who, even with today’s 


“less demanding curriculum, are in desper- 


ately short supply? 

These are difficult problems, but it is rea- 
sonable to suggest that they are not beyond 
solution. The Nation which was instru- 
mental in changing the world should be 
able to find a way to teach its children about 
the change. 

What needs to be done will be explored in 
future articles. 





Business Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of a standard of conduct for 
businessmen regarding conflict-of-inter- 
est situations has been underlined by 
recent events. American business has a 
substantial responsibility not only to our 
domestic economy but also in our rela- 
tions with other countries. The influ- 
ence and effect of its transactions have 
a direct bearing on the future of our 
Nation’s standing in the world. High 
standards of ethical conduct will inspire 
even higher confidence in the ability of 
American business and its executives to 
meet the challenge to its faculty. 

The point is made with particular em- 
phasis in two editorials entitled “Busi- 
ness Ethics,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post on January 4 and Jan- 
uary 5. I.ask unanimous consent to have 
these editorials printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 4, 1961] 
BuSsINEss ErHics—I 

There is a story in London arising from 
the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit of 1956. In 
a moment of informality, the Russian visitors 
confessed to their hosts a dread of the weari- 
some accumulation of domestic industrial 
problems which faced them on their return 
home. At this point, Mr. Macmillan is al- 
leged to have said: “Ah, we have an easier 
system here. We leave those matters to a 
thing we call business.” 

In a similar fashion we do the same. We 
leave to a “thing we call business” a multi- 
farious collection of problems relating to 
industrial activity. Some _ enthusiastic 
sloganeer has titled this arrangement “free 
enterprise.” And lately it is fashionable to 
speak of the “private sector.” 

More accurately, we live in a mixed econ- 
omy with tariffs, subsidies, tax privileges, 
credit arrangements and direct and indirect 
governmental regulation. In total this is 
neither socialism nor capitalism, but a com- 
posite adjustment of a practical people to 
the realities of day-to-day affairs. 
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There are after all more important things 
than the question of one’s daily bread, espe- 
cially in a fortunate land. And the good 
sense of the American people has generally 
led us, perhaps without knowing it, to sub- 
ordinate purely material matters to the gen- 
eral freedom and welfare of the community. 
So we do not live for bread alone. Our 
lives and being are not only demeaned but 
also lied about in a description of them as 
“free enterprise.” And our lives sensibly re- 
fuse to be divided by statistical professors 
into private and public sectors. We live in 
private houses which we can afford because 
of governmental control of the mortgage 
market and we send our children to public 
schools over which we exert greater local 
control than we do over mortgage rates. 

But to say that free enterprise is an over- 
simplification is not to deny that there is 
much commonsense in the freedom that pri- 
vate enterprise enjoys in America. This pro- 
vides a sensible division of managerial labor. 
Quite beyond that practical consideration, it 
permits more total freedom in everyday life 
than would be possible under Government 
ownership or direct regulation. 

Which brings us to cur point. The free- 
dom of American business enterprise is not 
something decreed in either the Old or the 
New Testament. It exists only because it has 
worked and it will cease to exist when it 
ceases to work. 

Today the conduct of private business can 
be of as much public concern as the conduct 
of any public agency. That behemoth of 
public agencies, the Pentagon, spends more 
than $41 billion a year. But that huge sum 
is equaled by the net sales of the nine largest 
private companies. 

It is properly shocking when a public offi- 
cial fails to meet his responsibilities—either 
through his own misconduct or his fail- 
ure to control his subordinates. In these 
times, when the private sector is more than 
three times larger than all governmental ex- 
penditure, it is equally shocking when pri- 
vate corporate officials fail to control their 
large enterprises. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1961] 
Business ErHics—II * 


Americans live in a mixed economic sys- 
tem which is neither capitalist nor Socialist 
but which is on balance a sensible accom- 
modation to the needs of freemen. We have 
chosen as a people to leave a large part of 
the responsibility. for industrial affairs in 
private hands. But the responsibility is un- 
mistakable. And responsibility equals ac- 
countability. 

Within the last year two private indus- 
trialists have had to leave their jobs because 
of this accountability. William C. Newberg 
was the president of Chrysler, our third 
largest automobile corporation. Carroll 
Shanks was the head of Prudential, our 
second largest insurance company. Both 
have resigned their offices because personal 
activity, quite probably well-intentioned, led 
them into conflict with the public responsi- 
bilities from which a great corporation can- 
not escape. 

In private corporations, the ultimate safe- 
guard of the public interest is the board of 
directors. But only if directors are vigilant 
to reflect the public interest is it probable 
that our so-called free enterprise will con- 
tinue to present freedom from public regu- 
lation. 

There is a timely problem before several 
major American companies which deserves 
general attention. This is the recent plea 
of guilty to the criminal act of conspiratorial 
price fixing by the country’s leading elec- 
trical manufacturers. 
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The gist of the case is simple, obvious, 
shocking. For years various major corpora- 
tions met secretly, divided the market for 
certain equipment needed by governmental 
agencies and privately owned public utilities, 
and then set prices free of any domestic 
competition. In one typical instance, 1956, 
the market for circuit breakers to govern- 
mental agencies was divided among General 
Electric (45 percent), Westinghouse (35 per- 
cent), Allis-Chalmers (10 percent), and Fed- 
eral Pacific (10 percent). 

The companies also fought foreign com- 
petition in the name of national security. 
In 1959, for example, pleas were made to the 
White House to revoke the purchase of a 
British turbine generator by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. On the generator General 
Electric had bid $17,560,000 and Westing- 
house $17,630,000, whereas the British bid 
was $12,100,000. A General Electric vice pres- 
ident complained that foreign manufacturers 
could underbid because of substantially 
lower wage rates and competitive facilities. 

There should be particular public interest 
in the actions of the board of directors of 
General Electric. This company is America’s 
fourth largest corporation in annual sales, 
Its chief executive officer, Ralph Cordiner, is 
important by reason of his corporate position 
alone. In addition, he has been chairman 
of the Business Advisory Council under the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Cordiner proclaims his innocence of 
any personal knowledge of the criminal 
conspiracy to which his company has pleaded 
guilty. He also announced his lack of knowl- 
edge when two men who at the time were 
Officials of the General Electric Supply Co. 
of Newark, an organization controlled by 
General Electric, were shown to have sup- 
plied prostitutes to customers at a sales 
convention in 1956. 

Any head of a great enterprise can under- 
standably be unaware of the aberrant con- 
duct of daily affairs. But there can come a 
time for private business to remember its 
responsibilities and its limitations. The 
criminal price-fixing by General Electric can 
have a considerable effect on the private in- 
terests of the stockholders. (The company 
is subject to suits for millions of dollars by 
customers.) The act of corporate pimping, 
we suspect, may also have private effect and 
certainly it does not enhance the public 
stature of business. 

It is ironical that a man like Mr. Cordiner, 
so unaware of criminal actions in his own 
business could have such a lively omniscience 
about affairs in general. For example: 

“Between a businessman and a politician, 
he would ‘take my chance on a businessman 
every time, I'd say that only 20 percent of 
politicians are really dedicated’.” (Time, 
cover story, Jan. 12, 1959). 

“Business might subsidize a brain trust 
of competent writers (novelists, playwrights, 
etc.) to begin an active campaign of turning 
public attention away from the left through 
the source of popular attitude formation 
(television, movies, stage, radio, novels, mag- 
azine articles, etc.) . 

“It is important to pick out opinion mold- 
ers in each community and work on them. 
However, as @ rule a specific story should not 
be given to them directly by just anyone at 
random. For example, if the opinion molder 
to be influenced is a newspaper publisher, it 
might be best to have him approached by 
one of his biggest advertisers.” (Recom- 
mendations quoted in the report of the Gen- 
eral Electric Task Force To Study Organizing 
Government Relations Work, November 
1956.) 
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Submerged Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under ieave to extend my re- 
marks I present an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune of January 4, 1961, entitled “Sub- 
merged Lands Boundary Bill.” It is an 
excellently written editorial and should 
be the matter of thought and study by 
our Members. It seems to me that all 
States in the Union should be treated 
alike when it comes to offshore subsea 
lands and given an even break in refer- 
ence to boundaries. 

Mr. George Healy, who is associate 
editor of the New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune, is a most capable and competent 
administrator and a fluent writer. He 
has apparently given the matter of off- 
shore submerged lands a great deal of 
thought and study. This is the reason 
why he has referred to a map of 1844 
“outlining their original offshore terri- 
torial limits.” ‘This map should be of 
great importance in settling an extreme- 
ly important subject to all of the States 
who have coastlands. 

The editorial follows: 

SuBMERGED LANDS BOUNDARY BILL 


Congressman Brooxs’ plan to introduce a 
1014 -mile offshore-bottoms grant and bound- 
ary bill for all coastal States of the Nation 
accords predominantly with the evidence, so 
far uncontradicted, of a map of about 1844 
outlining their original offshore territorial 
limits as established by a series of foregoing 
treaties. ‘The latter were, for the most part, 
if not entirely, broader than 1044 miles. 

Even so, the campaign to equalize the 
grants on the basis of the Texas-Florida 
precedents will not be easy. 

We wonder if clear copies of the map, of 
adequate scale, will be circulated to Members 
of Congress, Governors, attorneys general, 
and leading newspapers. 

Will it be made plain that as evidence, 
this map does not relate necessarily to terri- 
torial-sea claims of the United States in 
1844, but does relate to the historic sea 
boundaries the several States had, or could 
claim, as and when they entered the Union? 

Will it be brought out that States’ owner- 
ship of submerged lands, related to certain 
historic circumstances and periods, is a mat- 
ter entirely diffeernt from what is involved 
in current national claims or disclaimers in 
connection with the territorial sea-surface— 
just as Outer Continental Shelf ownership by 
the United States is distinct from the juris- 
diction of the sea-surface above the shelf? 

Will it be emphasized that this legislation 
does not represent a mere fight against the 
US. Supreme Court, or its decision? Will 
it be shown on the contrary, point by point, 
that every rule of construction embodied in 
that decision, adverse to certain States, could 
have been met and fulfilled with this evi- 
dence, had it been before the Court; that 
every seeming anomaly could have been set 
straight; that though it was unearthed in 
time for rehearing, the Court did not choose 
to go back over the ground, or to discuss 
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the new evidence as evidence; that it is per- 
fectly proper, and eminently just, for Con- 
gress now to consider and act on it, in rela- 
tion to all parties in interest? 

Will certain other points, omitted in the 
Court’s discussion, be revived for their cumu- 
lative evidential effect, integrated with the 
map, and affecting indirectly all these par- 
ties? 

Will the question be posed: Did Texas 
and Florida get the “1014-mile idea” on their 
own and out of thin air; or is if not more 
logical that they derived it from foregoing or 
contemporary “ideas,” derived from treaties, 
on the part of the several States, territories, 
Nation, etc.? Both of these States had just, 
and justly validated claims to 10%, miles, 
under terms of the “tidelands quitclaim” 
act; but there was in addition a historic 
origin for both claims, it seems, preceding 
by some years their entry in the Union, 
which it was not necessary to bring up in 
their cases. 

Aside from monetary and equity interests, 
there is a kind of topsiturviness in the: his- 
tory of territorial sea and oceanic claims and 
pretensions, as it now “appears,” which im- 
partial intelligence is bound to challenge. 
The maritime and exploring powers of the 
past, from which the United States “in- 
herited,” did not after they became 
great, progress (as would now “appear’’) 
from claiming little or nothing, or undertak- 
ing to control nothing, on the seas, to claim- 
ing all the way from “something” to “every- 
thing.” 

*Their pretensions in those halcyon times 
had gigantic, intolerable sweep, the histories 
indicate; the process thereafter rather was 
one of shrinkage (one which the infant 
United States came in time to support) to- 
ward more reasonable and enforceable claims, 
such as certain degrees and limits of terri- 
torial-sea jurisdiction. It was during this 
period of shrinkage that the several States 
successively inherited “ab initio,” offshore 
claims which the language of treaties did not 
spell out, but which evidently were kept 
on record and in mind, by U.S. authorities, 
in map or other form. 


Cancer of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I was privileged to bring to the attention 
of the Senate the first of three articles, 
reprinted in the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
from the magazine Christianity Today, 
and written by the distinguished J. 
Edgar Hoover, on the “Cancer of Com- 
munism.” 

The articles emphasize, and rightly so, 
I believe, that a strong, spiritual life in 
America can be one of our most effective 
bulwarks against the dangers of Com- 
munism penetrating our country. 

The Nation, I believe, can be particu- 
larly gratified that the Director of the 
FBI, charged with investigation of viola- 
tions of Federal law, possesses such a 
deep concern for development of the 
spiritual aspects of our way of life. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the second and 
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third articles, entitled (1) “Reds Try To 

Convert Pulpit to Own Use”; and (2) 

“Lenin or God? Choice Is Clear.” 
There being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

as follows: 

Reps Try To CONVERT PuLPIr TO OWN USE 

(By. J. Edgar Hoover) 


The Communists are spraying the world 
today with ideological and propaganda mis- 
Siles designed to create a deadly radioactive 
cloud of Marxism-Leninism. From bases be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and in the non-Com- 
munist world, this cloud*« of Communist 
propaganda is drenching many lands with a 
particularly heavy fallout in this Nation. 

The deadliest of these Communist mis- 
siles—whose warheads are exceptionally 
heavy—are being directed against the Chris- 
tian pulpit. Communist gunners, with spe- 
cial ideological training and schooled in 
atheistic perversity, are “sighting in” the 
clergy, hoping to shatter, immobilize, and 
confuse this powerful forum of idealism, 
morality, and civic virtue. 

No assignment is more strategic in the 
Communist world today than the disruption 
of the church of God, both within and out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

Why does the church, which has no mili- 
tary forces, merit the most explosive of Com- 
munist rockets, the most venomous of Com- 
munist hate, the most vituperative of Com- 
munist scorn? 

The Communists realize that unless the 
Christian pulpit, that mighty fortress of God, 
is liquidated pitilessly, mercilessly, finally, 
the very existence of communism itself 
stands in jeopardy. 

The spiritual firepower of the Christian 
church, based on the love of God, is sufficient 
to destroy all the Soviet manmade missiles 
and rockets and extirpate this 20th century 
aberration. 

And the Communists know it, and fear it. 

The basic Communist weapon is the mate- 
rialism of the Communist dialectic. Commu- 
nism is atheistic, utterly denying God. This 
has been a fundamental premise of commu- 
nism since the days of Marx and remains so 
today under the mendacious huckerstering of 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

Just why, we may ask, does the party rely 
so greatly on these missiles of atheism? Just 
why do other phases of Communist strategy 
alter, but never the dependence on this 
weapon? 

The answer is simple and fundamental to 
any progress which communism hopes to 
achieve. Atheism is an all-out weapon of 
highly destructive and devastating power. 

If properly launched, atheistic missiles can 
mangle, cut, and obliterate the spiritual ten- 
dons of life—belief in God, faith in Judaic- 
Christian values, love of the church. 

However, we note that, in launching these 
missiles of atheism toward America, the 
Communists are experiencing considerable 
trouble. These mighty missiles seem to burn 
up as they approach the atmosphere of 
America, a proud Christian land. 

In simple language, here is the problem of 
party strategists: How can an atheistic Com- 
munist Party operate in the United States 
where the vast majority of people believe in 
God? 

The Communist answer: Employ a strat- 
egy of deceit—a technique designed to hood- 
wink non-Communists. This is today one 
of the party’s most potent attacks against the 
Christian pulpit. 

The strategy means primarily three things: 

A false claim that the Communists stand 
for tolerance of religion. 

The party’s tactic in the Christian word 
is to deemphasize the importance of religion, 
to talk and write little about it, and empha- 
size other topics, such as social, economic 
and political issues. 
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If questions are asked Communists pose 
as being tolerant, and say that religion is 
a private matter for the individual. 

‘Actually, however, religion is not a pri- 
vate affair for the Communists. As a Marx- 
ist, he must be an atheist. He has abso- 
lutely no personal choice. 

To achieve a mutuality of agreement with 
the Christian pulpit on common issues as 
defined by the Communists. 

This tactic is being actively pursued by 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., today. 

“Look,” the Communists are saying, ‘we 
are tolerant of religion, we do not want to 
attack your faith. Rather, let’s work to- 
gether on issues in which we are both inter- 
ested—peace, civil liberties, economic jus- 
tice. We Communists are believers in love, 
justice, and the brotherhood of man. We, 
too, want a world of peace and good will. 
Let’s not fight but work together.” 

Here is the deadly come along of com- 
munism, directed today at the Christian 
pulpit. This enables the party to move close 
to unsuspecting ministers and laymen who 
see only the exterior verbiage and not the 
concealed danger. 

At the same time the party, through in- 
filtration tactics, is attempting to reach in- 
side the churches. 

Most important, of course, is the youth 
field. A national party leader recently com- 
mented that Communist youth must find 
common ground with church youth groups, 
not only for ideological reasons but also 
for the use of their facilities. 

Exploit the church for their own Commu- 
nist ends. 

This brotherliness of Communists is most 
purposive: The Communists want to hitch as 
much of the influence of the Christian 
church as they can capture to the party's 
cause. 

This means that if clerygmen or laymen 
participate (knowingly or unknowingly) in 
fronts, sign Communist-sponsored petitions, 
speak favorably of Communist objectives— 
these points must be exploited to strengthen 
the party’s position. 

To the Communists, any support gained 
from church circles enables them to break 
down the antipathy of the community and 
gives them a desperately desired respect- 
ability. 

Hence, this strategy of Communist deceit 
is aimed to undermine, ‘hoodwink, and ex- 
ploit the Christian pulpit. 

The Christian pulpit is today one of Amer- 
ica’s most formidable barriers against com- 
munism. The spiritual dedication of thou- 
sands of clerygmen, in large and small 
churches across the Nation, is a powerful 
antidote to the danger. America owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the stalwart example of 
our religious leadership. 

Yet in our Nation one of communism’s 
most potent allies is apathy toward and lack 
of knowledge of communism. : 

Very strangely, many citizens will be highly 
conversant about the diseases of azaleas, the 
weathering qualities of automobile paints, 
the latest ways to play a new card game— 
yet know nothing about communism, that 
deadly plague which threatens to extinguish 
our way of life. That is one of the anom- 
alies—and tragedies—of modern-day Amer- 
ica. 

Communism is not a monstrosity to be 
hidden from sight, never spoken about pub- 
licly, or shunted into a side closet. 

Like an epidemic of polio, the solution 
lies not in minimizing the danger or over- 
looking the problem—but rapidly, positively, 
and courageously finding an antipolio serum. 

We in America have this anticommunism 
serum, the answer to the Communist chal- 
lenge. It lies in the strength of Judiac- 
Christian tradition, the power of the Holy 
Spirit working in men. 

Too frequently, both clergy and layrnen, do 
not realize the full resources at their com- 
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mand in ‘the Christian tradition—the tre- 
mendous power of God to turn men toward 
God, to make personalities bloom with the 
living courage of sainted men. 

The job of you as clergymen is to help 
channel this divine power into the hearts, 
minds and souls of men. 

No greater: challenge has ever faced the 
Christian church. As spokesmen of God, 
your task is to enable men to know the truth, 
so the truth will set them free. 


LENIN OR Gop: CHOIcE Is CLEAR 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 


“What is Past is prolog’’ was William 
Shakespeare’s magnificent summation of 
man’s position in the vast stream of history. 
The time has arrived for us, as Christians 
and as Americans, to peer ahead and see 
what we as individuals and church members 
éan do to help make this a better world in 
which to live. 

Atheistic communism has now been with 
us as a state power for almost a half century. 

Talk as we will concerning the past, we 
cannot undo, revise, or alter the events of 
the years. “What is past is prolog”—and we 
must build for the future. 

Today two vast ideological worlds confront 
each other, worlds which embody different 
deities and conceptions of man. 

Casting our eyes down the avenue of the 
next generation, we may pose the issue be- 


tween the worlds as Communist domination. 


or Christian rededication. 

Shall the world fall under the cold hand 
of dialectical materialism where every man 
must conform to the atheistic, irrational, 
and immoral laws of a way of life which is 
contrary to the divine intelligence? 

Or shall the answer be a rededication to 
Christian moral values, a digging deep of the 
wells of personal faith in the bottomless 
ocean of God’s love and the creation of a so- 
ciety which is in harmony with the laws of 
God? 

Will it be the cold world of Communist 
conformity, or the eager, active, and genuine 
world of religious dedication? 

Members are eternally busy making 
speeches, collecting money and passing out 
handbills. The moment one emergency is 
surmounted, another arises, more breath- 
taking and earthshaking than the former. 

Like rats scurrying on a hot summer day, 
party members are whirling fanatical action 
at all levels of the party. 

This incessant party activity arises, to a 
large extent because of what the Communists 
call ideological cultivation—which means an 
educational program designed to immerse the 
individual in Communist thought for the 
purpose of making him a more effective party 
member. 

A recruit joins the party. Immediately he 
is sent'to a party school to learn, among 
other things, the ideas, opinions, and preju- 
dices of the Communist masters, Marx, 
Engels, Lenin; and Stalin is now out of date. 

Regardless of how busy a member may be 
in everyday party work or how long he’s 
been in the party, he must continue to at- 
tend indoctrination schools and do home- 
work. Among party slogans is “One night a 
week for Marxist study.” ‘ 

Communism is anti-God: This is its fatal 
weakness. Hence, it is contrary to divine 
laws which give meaning, validity, and depth 
to the dignity of human personality. 

Contrasted to the world of Communist 
conformity, we as Christians have the un- 
matched power of Christ. 

The task for us is spiritual rededication— 
the creation of a truth. 
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This is the Christian ethic, which is part 
of our heritage. Ministers have a vital role 
in helping to roll back the Iron Curtain of 
communism and making real the world of 
divine love. 

In discussing such a mission, let us see 
what we can learn from the Communists 
by noting the way in which they inspire 
their members. 

Note the Communists’ emphasis on return- 
ing to the original source of their beliefs 
to secure inspiration for their members. 
Communists encourage members, young and 
old, to study the party’s “classics.” 

Answer. Think how much more enrich- 
ing, rewarding, and satisfying are the ori- 
ginal sources of Christian belief than the 
writings of the bigoted minds of the Com- 
munist masters. 

The Bible is the word of God. But besides 
the Bible the writings of men of God, both 
clerical and lay, over 20 centuries are also 
guidelines to' personal action. 

Communists stress not only the reading of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, but reading them 
constantly, on a daily or weekly schedule, 
and never neglecting this habit though the 
member becomes older. 

Answer. How many Christians read the 
Bible only on special occasions? How many 
Christians set aside a certain amount of 
time each day or week for reading religious 
literature? 

Do we display the same iron will and firm 
determination to learn the Christian faith 
as the Communists do for the'r ideology? . 

At all times the Communists stress the 
relationship between theory and action. To 
study the Communist masters is to ready 
oneself for revolutionary action. 

Communists are not interested in pre- 
paring members to parade their Marxist 
IQ’s or pass academic examinations. 

We study for the sole purpose of putting 
into practice what we have learned. It is 
for the party and for the victory of the 


“revolution that we study. 


Answer. In Christianity the action—action 
in building a study of the Bible is 2 guide 
to deeper Christian experience for the in- 
dividual, and a better, more wholesome 
community. 

The party stresses the development of the 
“politically mature” comrade, the individual 
on whom it can depend to carry out its 
mission. 

The whole purpose of ideological cultiva- 
tion is to produce the member who will 
become a better Communist and work for 
the revolution. 

Answer. Christians are also working for 
a revolution—a revolution of the spirit, 
not the sword. Deeply committed Chris- 
tians are needed to carry on the work of the 
church, to uphold the Judaic-Christian 
faith. 

Working for Christian goals is a full-time 
“job, not just a task for Sundays or evening 
meetings. 

How can we compete against such a power- 
ful and dynamic ideology as communism? 
By way of answer we must say that as Chris- 
tians and as Americans we can compete. 

We can defeat this atheistic enemy by 
drawing upon our spiritual resources. 

The future, to a large extent, will be de- 
termined by what we as Christians have to 
say and do. Those who are ministers of 
the Gospel can help determine this fateful 
decision: Shall it be a world of Communist 
domination or Christian rededication? 


A God-centered nation, ever humbie be- 
fore the majesty of the Divine Creator, can 
keep alive freedom, justice, and mercy. This 
is the heritage of America. 
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Appointment of Robert F. Kennedy as 
Attorney General Viewed With Alarm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent-elect, in announcing his brother, 
Robert F. Kennedy, as his Attorney 
General, has certainly not picked, as he 
asserted, the best available legal talent 
in our land. Robert Kennedy’s expe- 
rience consists of staff membership on 
the McCarthy committee of the Senate, 
service as a Justice Department attor- 
ney, chief counsel for the McClellan 
Racket Investigating Committee, and 
service as Democratic campaign man- 
ager for his brother. If he ever prac- 
ticed law as such, or has had any actual 
trial experience, Iam unaware of it. Yet, 
he is selected, allegedly over and beyond 
any political consideration, as the best 
man available. 

Typical of the unfavorable public re- 
action to this appointment is the fol- 
lowing unsolicited letter, which came to 
me in this morning’s mail from Owings 
Mills, Md. Not wishing to embarrass 
the author of this letter, I am substitut- 
ing initials for her signature. The letter 
itself is being forwarded to Senator 
DIRKSEN, because I firmly believe the 
Republicans, in the overall national in- 
terest, have a responsibility to challenge 
the qualifications of this Robert Ken- 
oo to appointment as Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

January 8, 1961. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PELLY: I view with 
alarm the appointment of Robert Kennedy 
as the new Attormey General, and was de- 
lighted to see in the Baltimore Sun that you 
are also concerned. 

So many people I have talked to have the 
same view. The man is not adequate for 
the position and I think it a very bad and 
dangerous situation to have the President’s 
brother in the Cabinet and particularly in 
that position. * 

I am a Democrat but have voted the Re- 
publican ticket for years, however, I am 
enclosing a letter clipped from the Forum of 
the Sun written by a Democrat who voted 
for Kennedy and his reaction is most inter- 
esting. 

I am also most uneasy about a man named 
Sorenson who I understand lives very near 
R. Kennedy and has a great deal to say about 
the policies of the new group coming into 
power. 

If you think this letter should go to Sen- 
ator DirrKSEN please send it on to him be- 
cause I voice the opinion of a great. many 
people. We do not want Robert Kennedy 
because he is wrong for that position. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. C. 


Lost CONFIDENCE 
HAVRE DE GRACE, 
December 16, 1960. 
Str: I was one of the slim majority that 
voted for John F. Kennedy in the recent 
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presidential election. But I have already lost 
confidence in his ability to judge the future 
leadership of America. I say this because 
he hag just appointed his little brother to 
be Attorney General of the United States. 
In announcing this apopintment, Sentor 
Kennedy stated that he had picked “the best 
qualified person in the entire country.” If 
‘this is true, then Senator Kennedy is a rot- 
ten lar or has rotten judgment. In any case, 
there are certainly many more qualified men 
in the country than his baby brother. 
JOHN E. TosIn. 





Our Salt-Polluted Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
a résumé of my remarks delivered before 
the Surgeon General’s National Confer- 
ence on Water Pollution, Washington, 
D.c,. December 12, 1960, and an excerpt 
from an article entitled “Watering 
Rocket Bases,” published in ‘Time maga- 
zine for December 19, 1960. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Our SALT-POLLUTED WATERS . 


Surgeon General Burney, distinguished 
guests, and delegates of the conference: 


“Water, water everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


The rime of the Ancient Mariner referred 
to the salt-polluted waters that make up 
more than three-fifths of the earth’s sur- 
face. There are 320 million cubic miles of 
the stuff. 

How much is that? Well, it takes about 
3 acre-feet of water to make a million 
gallons. And there are 640 surface acres to a 

e mile. And a cubic mile would be 
5,280 feet deep. So, a cubic mile of water in 
millions of gallons should be 640 times 5,280 
divided by 3. 

And that multiplied by 320 million should 
approximate the gallonage of salt-polluted 
waters in the oceans of the earth. That is, if 
my formula is correct and if your multiplica- 
tion accurate. 

HEAVILY SALINE 


How much more salt and otherwise 
minerally polluted water exists in under- 
ground pools and streams, I lack the imagin- 
ation to estimate. But our knowledge of 
artesian supplies and shallow wells that 
are heavily saline in character indicates 
that a tremendous reserve does exist when 
man achieves the conquest of desalination 
and demineralization. 

We are at work on this job. In 1952 Con- 
gress passed a bill which authorized a pro- 
gram of research contracts with private and 
public institutions in the desalination of 
water. It attracted little general attention 
at the time. We had difficulty getting ap- 
propriations. I recall once when a Boston 
scientist was being badgered by questions 
as to what he would do with the money 
asked. “If I knew what we would find out,” 
he replied, “we wouldn’t need the research.” 

But we did get some funds and in 1953 re- 
search contracts were made with some of 
the organizations or institutions which had 
shown some interest in the field. 


First thoughts were of sea water because 
of its abundance. California Congressmen 
Fletcher, McDonough, Phillips, and -Engle, 
the latter now Senator, had all pushed bills 
on the subject in the House. Senators An- 
derson, of New Mexico; O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming; Cordon, of Oregon; Hayden, of 
Arizona; Wiley, of Wisconsin; and Johnson, 
of Texas, were among those most active in 
the Senate. My special interest stemmed 
from a fairly intimate acquaintance with 
alkali water and its brackish cousins in the 
arid and semiarid regions of the West. 


ORGANIZED BY JENKINS 


The initial program was organized in the 
Interior Department by David Jenkins of 
Ohio. Subsequently Secretary Seaton cre- 
ated a full-fledged Office of Saline Waters 
and placed former Nebraska Congressman 
Dr. A. L. Miller in charge. His professional 
knowledge and energetic direction have done 
much to bring the program to where it now 
is—one of the most promising and con- 
structive activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the whole field of water conservation 
and utilization. 

Research contracts on various processes 
have been carried on with both oceanic and 
inland waters. In 1955 we extended and ex- 
panded the original authorization. By 1957 
a number of processes showed real promise. 
Senate committee hearings developed testi- 
mony which supported the belief that results 
warranted practical, full-size demonstration 
plants. In 1958 Congress passed and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower approved a bill to authorize 
five practical-size demonstration plants— 
three to deal with sea water, two to treat 
inland brackish waters. 

This program is now underway. The lo- 
cation and the processes. of each one are re- 
vealing as to the nature of this water pol- 
lution problem and the range of solutions. 

Plant No. 1 is now 40 percent complete at 
Freeport, Tex. It will convert 1 million gal- 
lons per day of gulf waters into potable 
drinking water at an estimated cost of 97 
cents per 1,000 gallons. If increased to a 
10- or 15-million-gallon capacity, the cost 
can be cut in half, it is believed. This plant 
will use what is known as the long-tube 
vertical distillation process. 

Plant No. 2 will be at Point Loma, San 
Diego, Calif. Ground-breaking ceremonies 
are being held the 19th of this month. It, 
too, will produce 1 million gallons per day, 
using water from the Pacific Ocean in a 
multiple effect evaporation process. 

Plant No. 3 will be at Webster, S. Dak. 
Contracts for it have recently been signed 
and construction will start in the spring. 
This plant, using electro-dialysis with water 
passing through membrane stacks, will treat 
waters that are about 2,200 parts per million 
in solids. Many towns of the West have a 
constant battle with such waters that eat 
out or clog water pipes and sewer lines with 
a variety of effects upon the human system. 
Its capacity will be 250,000 gallons per day 
and the cost is expected to be in the vicinity 
of 50 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

Plant No. 4 will be at Roswell, N. Mex. 
There, water will be used that has a hardness 
of 24,000 parts per million. A process will 
be used of forced vapor circulation with drop 
condensation. 

Plant No. 5 will be located somewhere on 
the east coast of the United States to work 
on waters of the Atlantic Ocean. The proc- 
ess will probably be an adaptation of natural 
freezing similar to one that has received 
considerable publicity for use by the new 
State of Israel. 


COST ESTIMATED 


Dr. Miller envisions an eventual cost of 
water recovery by these methods approxi- 
mating 30 to 35 cents per 1,000 gallons. This 
can be put alongside of an average distribu- 
tion cost for American cities of 35 cents as 
estimated by the American Waterworks 
Association. 


January 10 


Now I am aware of the fact that probably 
most of you expected me to talk about man- 
caused pollution of our waters. But this 
matter of treating brackish underground and 
salty sea waters may be more closely related 
to man-polluted waters than appears at first 
glance. 

The contaminated waters of the Potomac 
River flow into the Atlantic Ocean. And 
even the longest of rivers winds at last into 
the sea. The very process of distillation and 
recovery which are being developed in the 
saline water program may offer the answer 
to many local water-pollution problems with 
which you conference will deal. 

And may I remind you that the disposal 
of atomic wastes probably carries the ulti- 
mate threat in water pollution. Radio-active 
raindrops disturb not only water supplies 
but milk and growing. crops. Even lead- 
lined boxes deposited at sea offer cause for 
concern—especially since bathysphere divers 
last summer discovered that fish living at 
the bottom of the ocean’s deepest trench 
depend upon oxygen carried to them by 
deep-sea currents. 

IMPORTANT TO MAN’S SURVIVAL 


One of the stanchest supporters of the 
desalination program has been Senator An- 
DERSON, for many years chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. His interest 
springs, in part, from his belief that what is 
developed in this program may be important 
to man’s survival in an atomic age. 

This program of desalting or demineraliz- 
ing the great, ultimate reserves and store- 
houses of the world’s water in the oceans 
and the underground reservoirs may seem 
so vast as to be discouraging as are some of 
the profit-protecting practices employed by 
industry and the topsy-grown habits of mod- 
ern life which pollute our streams. But 
progress is being made. 

President Eisenhower once said: ‘‘Pessi- 
mism never won any battle in war or in 
peace.” That essentially is the message of 
cheer that man finds in the Christmas mes- 
sage. What man inwardly feels he ought to 
do, he may, with confidence, try todo. There 
is a good plan for this world and its people. 


[From Time magazine, Dec. 19, 1960] 
WATERING ROCKET BASES 


In a shower-taking, lawn-dousing, pool- 
splashing Nation that casually consumes 
about 300 billion gallons of water a day, it 
seems curious that water should be a na- 
tional defense problem. 

But it is—particularly to the US. Air 
Force, which is building a network of under- 
ground Atlas and Titan rocket-launching 
sites in the arid inland wastes of New Mexico, 
South Dakota, and Oklahoma. In these areas 
available water is apt to be brackish, highly 
contaminated with minerals and salts that 
make it unpleasant and harmful for men 
and missiles alike. In addition to satisfying 
the need of parched humans, the bases must 
also slake the huge thirst of the rocket com- 
plex: thousands of gallons of water are 
needed to cool intricate machinery and to 
air-condition control rooms 25 to 35 feet be- 
low the surface. 

TAPPED OFF 


To help solve its water problem, the Air 
Force has signed up Ionics, Inc., a 12-year-old 
Cambridge, Mass., company staffed largely 
by professorial veterans of MIT and Har- 
vard. Less than 2 years ago, Ionics unveiled 
the Nation’s first municipal water-desalting 
plant at Coalinga, Calif.; since last June. 
Ionics has been transforming 250,000 gallons 
a day of unpotable water into good water for 
the town of Oxnard, Calif., at a cost of 20 
cents per thousand gallons—half the amount 
that most U.S. cities pay for their water. 
About 50 more company plants are in opera- 
tion or projected from Alaska to the Persian 
Gulf. 

Tonics’ specialty is purifying brackish 
water, which has a maximum of only 10,000 
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parts of dissolved contaminants per million 
parts of water. The Ionics system is much 
more costly in converting sea water, where 
the contamination rate is 35,000 parts per 
million. 

Under traditional purification methods, 
salt or brackish water is either heated to a 
vapor and then condensed, leaving foreign 
matter behind, or else it is frozen into ice, 
thereby separating out the brine, and then 
remelted to obtain a pure product. The 
Ionics system, developed by Executive Vice 
President Walter Juda, does neither. It is 
an electrical process that exploits the natural 
attraction of opposite charges. Ionics uses 
a 4-foot stack of 18-by-20-inch plastic mem- 
branes, one thirty-second inch thick and 
one twenty-fifth inch apart, between which 
the brackish water circulates. When voltage 
is applied across the stack, positively charged 
ions of impurities are drawn through one set 
of membranes, while negatively charged ions 
go through the other set of membranes. The 
concentrated brine is tapped off, leaving a 
continuous stream of fresh water. 

ENOUGH WATER? 


Ionics’ specialization in brackish water 
makes its purification system particularly 
suitable for the missile bases. From local 
deep wells, highly mineralized water will 
soon be pumped into a dozen desalting units 
with a daily capacity of 500,000 gallons, 
enough to supply a town of 6,000. That 
amount of water is only a drop in the 
bucket to the United States as a whole. 
But the significance of desalinization re- 
search goes beyond its immediate impor- 
tance to national defense, looks ahead a 
scant 20 years, when Americans will be 
using 600 billion gallons of water a day—- 
more than today’s readily available supply. 





Hartford: Renewal in the Round 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Hartford, which is the capital of 
Connecticut and the largest urban cen- 
ter in my district, has been undergoing 
a Major program of renewal in recent 
years. Assisted by Federal grants under 
the housing act, and spurred by its lead- 
ing citizens, Hartford is well into major 
changes in its landscape. 

Architectural Forum has just taken 
note of the progress of this work in a 
recent article and I submit it for the 
Recorp. I include an editorial which 
praises the work of Hartford’s chamber 
of commerce for its part in the program. 
The chamber has done notable work in 
assisting the city’s leaders to prepare 
and carry out the program. 

Hartford, like most other cities of the 
north and east, is an old city, which has 
coped as well as it can with the rapid 
changes made by the growth of popula- 
tion in this century and by the arrival 
of the motor car. But this tide has 
created slums as it washed over these 
cities, and it has posed a challenge to 
all our cities to redevelop or die. 

Farsighted citizens like the late Wil- 
liam H. Putnam and energetic public 
Officials like former Mayor James H. 
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Kinsella brought these issues to the pub- 
lic. They worked out the goals and the 
methods by which Hartford could make 
itself over and they solicited and en- 
couraged public support. The chamber 
of commerce, bringing its weight to bear, 
was in the forefront of the move which 
has inspired the confidence of the busi- 
ness community in Hartford’s future and 
kept the movement going. 

We in Hartford are seeing a number 
of buildings rise to take the place of 
landmarks of the city. These are being 
financed by private as well as public 
funds. This demonstration of confi- 
dence in Hartford’s future has been ac- 
companied by other activity—further 
expansion by G. Fox & Co. in its growth 
as a major Connecticut retatil establish- 
ment; cooperation on the part of Trinity 
College, Hartford Hospital, and the In- 
stitute of Living in developing projects 
in other areas of the city; and many 
decisions by individuals to keep pace 
with the growth of the city. 

The article and editorial from the 
Architectural Forum follow: 

HARTFORD: RENEWAL IN THE ROUND 

Spurred by its business community, Con- 
necticut’s old capital is launched on a re- 
markably well-balanced rebuilding plan. A 
study for cities large and small. 

While some cities are staring uncompre- 
hendingly at their new master plans, or rais- 
ing ragweed on cleared, still-idle land, Con- 
necticut’s 325-year-old hub of government, 
finance, and industry is quietly moving 
ahead, project by project, on one of the 
most rounded renewal programs yet at- 
temped in the United States. 

Construction is already underway on Con- 
stitution Plaza, Hartford’s own 15-acre, $35 
million “Rockefeller Center,” an all-com- 
mercial title I project of office, retail, and 
parking space replacing the city’s worst river- 
front slum. Land is being acquired for a 70- 
acre industrial-commercial redevelopment 
just to the north. Last month a bond issue 
was approved by the voters to clear the way 
for a new walk-to-work apartment tower of 
300 units overlooking Bushnell Park. Within 
the tight new expressway loop, now one- 
third complete, Hartford’s big G. Fox de- 
partment store is finishing a $9 million ex- 
pansion program, and studies are being made 
to unite it and other stores into a trafiic- 
free regional shopping mall linked to park- 
ing garages and a new 6,500-seat convention- 
exhibits hall. By the late sixties, 1,300 
needed middle-income apartments may rise 
toward a river-front park, above their own 
playgrounds and stores. 

Downtown renewal has sparked ample ac- 
tivity outside the loop as well. Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford Hospital, and the Institute 
of Living have combined as Neighborhood 
Planning Associates, Inc., to upgrade their 
own surroundings in a wide area on the 
south side, and the city hopes to wrap new 
residential areas around a projected Federal 
building and a University of Connecticut 
Law School site. On the north, other neigh- 
borhood groups have been formed, and pilot 
rehabilitation and spot clearance begin next 
year. To relocate old industries and attract 
new ones, the city is assembling land in the 
north meadows and a private industrial park 
has signed up its first tenants alongside the 
city’s old Brainard Field. 

PULLING DOWNTOWN TOGETHEK 


Just how much of Hartford’s ambitious 
program will be realized in its present form, 
and how much changed, remains to be seen. 
As visualized now, the downtown plan makes 
an unusually sharp study in linking a city’s 
sound existing elements with new ones to 
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create larger, more cohesive units. Along 
the north edge of the core, Architect-Plan- 
ners Rogers, Taliaferro & Lamb have placed 
the proposed convention-exhibits hall just 
below the hotel district and right beside an 
existing municipal garage, supplementing it 
with underground parking and surrounding 
retail and office space as a revitalizing in- 
fluence on a declining area, and as a counter- 
weight to Constitution Plaza on the river- 
side. In front of the hall, Trumbull Street 
is to be widened into a 150-foot cross artery, 
taking much of the traffic off Main Street 
below. This would allow the city’s unusually 
compact retail core of 28 acres to be knitted 
gradually together as a pedestrian island: 
existing Pratt Street specialty stores would 
be grouped together in a two-level, air-con- 
ditioned mall with truck tunnels beneath; 
extensions of Constitution Plaza would reach 
up to join this new center at a larger Main 
Street mall. 

Across town on the south from this long, 
interconnected commercial core, which could 
pep up Hartford’s night life as well as day 
life, the pleasant open space of Bushnell 
Park (itself a redevelopment project of 100 
years ago) would begin to filter down from 
the gold-domed, exuberant capitol build- 
ing, around the proud old Center Church and 
the new open space of the Bushnell apart- 
ment project, then across Main Street to 
open landscape and sculpture courts between 
the Travelers’ tower, Wadsworth Atheneum, 
and city hall. This band of park-apartment- 
institutional space, rich in architecture and 
greenery, would terminate at the grand oid 
facades of the Hartford Club and the Hart- 
ford Times. (In back of these buildings, 
however, the plan seems a little less sure, a 
large surface parking area being the only 
indicated use until the river-view housing 
project is reached.) Following Fort Worth 
principles of current planning practice, park- 
ing is kept everywhere toward the outside 
of the core, convenient to expressway ramps 
and a short walk to offices and stores, leaving 
the center relatively free for pedestrians, 
buses, and service traffic. In the middle of it 
all, at the head of the approach street from 
the new Founder’s Bridge, Bulfinch’s Old 
State House is still jealously guarded as the 
city’s historical, if not esthetically perfect, 
gem. 

THE LONG, HARD ROAD 


Almost as interesting as Hartford's plan is 
the long, even painful, way it came about. 
Ten years ago downtown renewal, express- 
ways, and bridges were clouded in dispute, 
and outlying towns were not about to be 
roped into rescuing the city from its rather 
gleefully observed decline. The city coun- 
cil, however, had gone about setting up a 
redevelopment agency an the city plan com- 
mission had picked the decaying east side 
as its first target. By June 1952, Federal ad- 
vance planning funds had been secured, but 
almost immediately the city’s right to certify 
redevelopment bonds was challenged in a test 
case, and not upheld in the highest court 
until March of 1954. Hearings, property 
owners’ objections, back-and-forth revisions 
between Hartford and Washington consumed 
time until late 1956, when an initial $800,000 
bond issue was approved by the happy mar- 
gin of 4 to 1 (thanks largely to energetic pro- 
motion by the chamber of commerce and the 
Hartford Times and Courant).. Demolition 
began early in 1958, while some 330 families 
and 106 business firms were successfully relo- 
cated. Hartford’s own F. H. McGraw & Co. 
was appointed developer over other con- 
tenders (including Webb & Knapp and Hege- 
man-Harris of New York) and had lined up 
major tenants by mid-1959 when a tight 
money market helped scotch its long-range 
financial leads. With a final deadline ap- 
proaching, Hartford’s big Travelers Insurance 
Cos. offered to step in and finance a new 
$4 million corporation, Constitution Plaza, 
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Ine., which would control the project, with 
McGraw retaining a minor share (for its 
$650,000 development costs) and acting as 
general contractor. 

A $2,850,000 check for the land was turned 
over to the city and ground was broken for 
the first building, broadcast house, early this 
year. Guiding the venture as chairman is 
Gladden W. Baker, chairman of Travelers’ 
finance committee; day-to-day operations 
are handled by the corporation's president, 
Roger Wilkins, Travelers vice president in 
charge of mortgage loans. 

With the help of Hartford’s revitalized 
chamber of commerce, new tenants were 
sought out, and Phoenix Mutual Life, in 
addition to Travelers Broadcasting, was per- 
suaded to give up plans to move to the 
suburbs, as a number of companies, notably 
Connecticut General Life, had done in recent 
years. Connecticut Bank and Trust, and 
Hartford National Bank, were also encour- 
aged to take space, and Hotel ‘Corp. of 
America agreed to build a 250-room motor 
hotel. Travelers went ahead on its venture 
with far less than 60 to 65 percent tenant 
commitments it normally requires for mort- 
gage loans to others, demontrating a faith 
in backyard renewal that has given heart to 
other projects on Hartford’s list. There is 
ample evidence the city’s support will also 
pay out: Constitution Plaza alone will re- 
turn $1 million more a year than the area 
did before, on a city investment of $1,350,000. 
If voters approve another $11 million over 
the next few years for the proposed conven- 
tion hall, retail, and apartment projects, 
they will have stimulated close to $90 million 
in private construction for the public good. 

Hartford’s plans merit particular study by 
other cities in the 200,000 population range. 
They would seem to have a good chance of 
realization—if concepts and implementation 
are constantly reanalyzed, and dramatized to 
voters. Planners, Archibald Rogers, George 
Kostritsky, Charles Lamb, and Harry Cooper 
have based their scheme on traffic and eco- 
nomic surveys, on interviews with close to 
100 community leaders, on questionnaires 
directed at civic organizations and the pub- 
lic at large. The mechanism to carry out 
the plans is actively maintained not only by 
the city’s own planning and redevelopment 
officials, but “by an unusually concentrated 
business leadership, including insurance 
men and bankers sophisticated in building 
finance. Located at what it likes to call 
the “crossroads of New England,” spurred 
by its considerable indusiry, and stabilized 
by its government and insurance core, Hart- 
ford has long stood near the top in family 
income in the United States. It can afford 
to save its fine_old architecture, to replace 
that which is not so fine, and to capitalize 
on its lovely valley and rolling parks and 
river views. Indeed, like so many other 
cities faced with the need for renewal, it 
cannot afford not to. 





New ROLE FOR RHE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Six weeks ago some 450 civic and business 
leaders from around the country gathered in 
Connecticut’s capital city to hear a remark- 
able story of rebuilding, as part of a sympo- 
sium called the responsibility of private in- 
dustry in urban renewal. As the maps and 
models unfolded, and a variety of high- 
caliber executives spoke on, visitors began to 
realize that Hartford had a lot more than its 
32 insurance companies and its nice old 
churches: it has, in fact, one of the most 
farsighted chambers of commerce and one of 
the most comprehensive renewal programs 
in the United States. 

Unlike some of its counterparts, which 
have degenerated into second-echelon 
marching and chowder societies, the Greater 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce has risen 
over the past few years to become the power- 
plant of its city’s, and its region’s, rebirth. 
Part of the secret is that all of Hartford’s 
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diverse business interests have managed to 
unite in using the chamber as their agency. 
Under the bustling administration of its pro- 
fessional manager, Arthur J. Lumsden, an 
impressive array of corporation vice presi- 
dents, presidents, and board chairmen give 
a good deal more than lip service to central- 
city problems, despite the fact that most of 
them actually live in the suburbs. 

Redevelopment of the key east side area 
downtown, for example, had been studied 
and stalled until the chamber persuaded the 
mayor to activate a broad gage citizens’ 
committee to sponsor an expert economic 
analysis of downtown. The chamber ar- 
ranged meetings with city, State, and Fed- 
eral Officials, worked out acquisition and 
clearance details, supported necessary legis- 
lation, and promoted successful bond-issue 
referendums. It encouraged large companies 
planning to move to the suburbs to cast 
their lot with downtown instead. The result 
(with a major financial assist from Hart- 
ford’s big Travelers group): the $35 million 
Constitution plaza project, a ‘Rockefeller 
Center” now growing in place of a riverfront 
slum. 

In a second, 70-acre redevelopment project 
nearby, the chamber conducted a reuse sur- 
vey, is helping both businesses and families 
relocate (the latter through a nonprofit cor- 
poration and housing projects stimulated by 
the chamber’s housing committee), and is 
seeking new commercial users for cleared 
land. In still another project, a walk-to- 
work apartment tower on a slum site over- 
looking Bushnell Park, the chamber has 
helped line up half a dozen experienced de- 
velopers willing to handle the job, and is 
publicizing the need so the bond issue will 
not fail. Elsewhere, the chamber has com- 
missioned a study of a new municipal con- 
vention exhibits hall, sponsored five neigh- 
borhood improvement groups, staged urban 
renewal exhibits to keep the public abreast 
of what is going on. In addition, chamber 
subcommittees are working with government 
on highway and parking problems, and with 
a new 23-town regional planning agency 
(which the chamber helped set up) toward 
area transportation and development goals. 

In Hartford, the chamber has overcome a 
hostility to government traditional in cham- 
ber of commerce thinking, and has quietly 
accepted the aid of the Federal program 
(and of a Democratic city administration) 
in the land-acquisition clearance, and write- 
down stage. In fact, it has enthusiastically 
demonstrated that a redevelopment program 
conceived along sound business lines will 
create enough new taxables to offset the 
city’s cost in a few years, and make the 
Federal investment remunerative as well. 

Hartford is showing the imaginative new 
uses to which a city’s oldest and most uni- 
versal commercial organization can be put. 
Over the door and on the table of the cham- 
ber’s conference room is Daniel Webster’s 
exhortation: “In this, our day and genera- 
tion, let us perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” In the vital job of rebuilding 
their city, Hartford’s good citizens are doing 
just that. : 





Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two letters 
I have received recently, pertaining to 
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proposed legislation on minimum wage. 
One of these is from the president of 
Younkers, a large department store in 
Des Moines, Iowa; and the other was 
written on behalf of the Cedar Rapids 
Auto & Truck Dealers Association. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follow: 

YOUNKERS, 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 4, 1961. 
Senator JACK MILLER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MILLER: This is to follow up 
our phone conversation when you were re- 
cently in Des Moines. We had agreed that 
sometime after you got to Washington, I 
would send you a brief résumé of our views 
with respect to the problem of the minimum 
wage and hour prosposals that we expect will 
be coming up very soon. 

Only yesterday I received on my desk the 
enclosed article which was taken out of the 
January issue of Nation’s Business. Certain- 
ly the arguments contained here are probably 
better developed than any which I might 
send on to you. So far as Younkers are con- 
cerned, we very strongly believe that wages 
and hours are properly a matter for the 
States to decide and should not come under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

We think it is extremely important that 
the retail exemption be preserved as it is par- 
ticularly true that smaller merchants in the 
smaller towns would be very severely affected. 
The effect on our own salary costs would be 
substantial for those presently under mini- 
mums which have been recently proposed. 
The secondary effect would be to substan- 
tially raise the salary costs to those presently 
above any proposed minimums. Net profits 
in retailing are traditionally low. It is con- 
ceivable that increased payroll. costs could 
decrease our profits to less than half the 
present levels. Department store profits 
average about 21%, percent. Faced with 
sharply rising costs, retailers will have no 
choice but to increase prices and certainly 
this is inflationary. 

We will also be faced with the task of 
reluctantly but sharply decreasing the num- 
ber of people we employ, thus, adding to an 
unemployment situation that currently is 
not encouraging. 

Our profits as of the end of November were 
some 23144 percent under a year ago. Retail 
sales currently are sluggish and it is our esti- 
mate that we will be lucky to wind up with 
profits from 20 to 26 percent under a year 
ago even though we have added four new 
units since last August. Any additional ex- 
pense burdens could have a severe impact on 
our earnings. 

However, we do not think that the earnings 
test for us is the most important point. We 
think that retailing is essentially a local busi- 
ness and, as such, should be exempted from 
any Federal jurisdiction. If it is desirable 
to do something about minimum wages or 
hours, then we think this is properly the 
problem of the States. 

I want to thank you for your interest and 
to give you our very best wishes for many 
successful years representing the State of 
Towa. 

My kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Morey SOsTRIn, 
President. 





ELLIOTT, SHUTTLEWORTH & 
INGERSOLL, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, January 4, 1961. 

Hon. JACK R. MILLer, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: I am writing you on 
behalf of the Cedar Rapids Auto & Truck 
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Dealers Association. We are all aware that 
one of the prime objectives of the Kennedy 
administration will be an attempt to raise 
the minimum wage and broaden the coverage 
by removal of certain exemptions for re- 
tail services. 

Passage of this bill would seriously hamper 
the ability of our industry to provide the 
necessary services for our customers with- 
out encountering prohibitive costs. It is the 
honest opinion of the members of this asso- 
ciation that passage of this bill would ulti- 
mately have the following results: (a) It 
would be necessary to lay off some employees. 
Unfortunately, these would be the marginal 
employees, frequently younger men who are 
trying to learn a trade. (b) It would reduce 
the number of hours worked by those re- 
tained, diminishing their income. (c) It 
would reduce present service to the public. 
(ad) It would increase the cost for services 
and products furnished by us to our cus- 
tomers. 

We are also aware that the exemption for 
retail services may be extended only to mem- 
bers having a certain gross income. Mem- 
bers having a lower gross income would still 
be exempt. If this is true, passage of the 
act would result in unfair competition and 
discrimination against the larger dealers, 
and the increased cost resulting would force 
the customers to seek out the back alley 
shops and small garages to obtain the neces- 
sary repairs and services for their auto- 
mobiles. This would, in effect, deny the pub- 
lic the good workmanship and factory parts 
which they now have available through their 
franchised dealers. 

Thank you for your consideration of the 
position taken on this matter by the dealers. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM H. RYAN. 





Kennedy’s Address to Massachusetts 
Legislature 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the magnificent address of 
President-elect John F. Kennedy before 
the Massachusetts Legislature on Janu- 
ary 10, 1961. The complete text follows: 

KENNEDY’S ADDRESS TO MASSACHUSETTS 

LEGISLATURE 


BosTon, January 9.—I have welcomed this 
opportunity to address this historic body 
and, through you, the people of Massachu- 
setts to whom I am so deeply indebted for 
a lifetime of friendship and trust. For 14 
years I have placed my confidence in the 
voters of this State—and they have gener- 
ously responded by placing their confidence 
in me. 

Now, on the Friday after next, I am to 
assume new and broader responsibilities. 
But I am not here to bid farewell to Mas- 
sachusetts. For 43 years—whether I was 
in London, Washington, the South Pacific, 
or elsewhere—this has been my home; and 
God willing, wherever I serve, it will always 
remain my home. 

It was here my grandparents were born— 
it is here I hope my grandchildren will be 
born. 

LEADERS SHAPED DESTINY 


I speak neither from false provincial pride 
nor artful political flattery. For no man 
about to enter high public office in this coun- 
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try can ever be unmindful of the contri- 
butions this State has made to our national 
greatness. 

Its leaders have shaped our destiny since 
long before the great Republic was born. 
Its principles have guided our footsteps in 
times of crisis as well as calm. Its demo- 
cratic institutions—including this historic 
body—have served as beacon lights for other 
nations as well as your sister States. For 
what Pericles said of the Athenians has long 
been true of this Commonwealth: “We do 
not imitate—but are a model to others.” 

And so it is that I carry with me from 
this State to that high and lonely office to 
which I now succeed more than fond mem- 
ories and fast friendships. The enduring 
qualities of Massachusetts—the common 
threads woven by the Pilgrim and the Puri- 
tan, the fisherman and the farmer, the 
Yankee and the immigrant—will not be and 
could not be forgotten in the Nation’s Ex- 
ecutive. Mansion. They are an indelible 
part of my life, my convictions, my view of 
the past, my hopes for the future. 

WINTHROP QUOTED 


Allow me to illustrate: During the last 60 
days, I have been engaged in the task of 
constructing an administration. It has been 
a long and deliberate process. Some have 
counseled greater speed. Others have 
counseled more expedient tests. But I have 
been guided by the standard John Win- 
throp set before his shipmates on the flag- 
ship Arabella 331 years ago, as they, too, 
faced the task of building a government on 
a new and perilous frontier. 

“We must always consider,” he said, “that 
we shall be as a city upon a hill—the eyes 
of all people are upon us.” 

Today, the eyes of all people are truly 
upon us—and our governments, in every 
branch, at every level, national, State, and 
local, must be as a city upon a hill—con- 
structed and inhabited by men aware of their 
grave trust and their great responsibilities. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


For we are setting out upon a voyage in 
1961 no less hazardous than that undertaken 
by the Arabella in 1630. We are committing 
ourselves to tasks of statecraft no less awe- 
some than that of governing the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, beset as it then was by 
terror without and disorder within. 

History will not judge our endeavors—and 
a government cannot be selected—merely on 
the basis of color or creed or even party af- 
filiation. Neither will competence and loy- 
alty and stature, while essential to the ut- 
most, suffice in times such as these. 

For of those to whom much is given, much 
is required. And when at some future date 
the high court of history sits in judgment on 
each of us—recording whether in our brief 
span of service we fulfilled our responsibili- 
ties to the state—our success or failure, in 
whatever office we hold, will be measured by 
the answers to four questions: 

First, were we truly men of courage— 
with the courage to stand up to one’s ene- 
mies—and the courage to stand up, when 
necessary, to one’s associates—the courage to 
resist public pressure, as well as private 
greed? 

Secondly, were we truiy men of judg- 
ment—with perceptive judgment of the fu- 
ture as well as the past—of our own mistakes 
as well as the mistakes of others—with 
enough wisdom to know what we did not 
know and enough candor to admit it. 

MEN OF DEDICATION? 

Third, were we truly men of integrity— 
men who never ran out on either the prin- 
ciples in which we believed or the men who 
believed in us—men whom neither financial 
gain nor political ambition could ever divert 
from the fulfillment of our sacred trust? 

Finally, were we truly men of dedication— 
with an honor mortgaged to no single indi- 
vidual or group, and compromised of no pri- 
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vate obligation or aim, but devoted solely 
to serving the public good and the national 
interest? 

Courage — judgment — integrity — dedi- 
cation—these are the historic qualities of 
the Bay colony and the Bay State—the qual- 
ities which this State has consistently sent 
to Beacon Hill here in Boston and to Capitol 
Hill back in Washington. And these are the 
qualities which, with God's help, this son of 
Massachusetts hopes will characterize our 
Government’s conduct in the 4 stormy years 
that lie ahead. 

Humbly I ask His help in this understand- 
ing—but aware that on earth His will is 
worked by men, I ask your help and your 
prayers, as I embark on this new and solemn 
journey. 





Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, edi- 
tor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

SaLvapor LEADERS RESENT News MAGAZINE’s 
INACCURACY 

San Satvapor, Ext Satvapor.—There is 
trouble in paradise and this volcano- 
stippled Central American republic is at least 
an optical and a climatic paradise. 

Slowly edging out of a state of siege, strug- 
gling to plug the ratholes through which 


_Cuban-led Communists led a savage mid- 


September demonstration aimed at toppling 
the government, El Salvador is angry and 
hurt at the way conditions are reported in 
part of the American press. 

Foreign Minister Alfredo Ortiz Mancla 
charges Time magazine with an “attitude 
(which) cannot be explained but by an ab- 
solute ignorance about the truth of our 
country” and false and exaggerated news 
coverage in a September 26 report. 

“We want the truth told about us, even if 
it is bitter,” he said. “My country is glad 
you are here * * * it hopes you will stay and 
look around.” 

This was typical of the curious welcome 
which surprised the writer when he reached 
El Salvador’s airport, a welcome which was 
flattering and not a little pathetic. 

“Only freelancers. hacks and stringers 
have been through here,” said one of the 
highest resident Americans, a trained man in 
Latin American affairs. “More ¢c? the truth 
must be told about this key country; more 
interest must be aroused; if it should go 
Communist, the headache to America might 
be worse than Cuba and it could be incal- 
culably expensive.” 

An American-educated Salvador business- 
man, one of a group which clustered about 
the newcomer from Rochester at a reception 
at the Nationalist Chinese legation, said: 
“Much of our troubles come from bad report- 
ing by hit-and-run American newspaper- 
men.” 

While we had no wish to become involved 
in a typewriter tiff over the accuracy of news 
reports, nevertheless the “investigate for 
yourself” challenge was too appealing to re- 
sist. So here is a story of communism in El 
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Salvador after 3 days of note-taking, inter- 
viewing, and listening to eyewitnesses. 

News magazine quote: “Salvadoran sup- 
porters of Cuba’s Fidel Castro helped stir up 
a demonstration by 5,000 * * * (President) 
Lemus retaliated by jailing and exiling uni- 
versity students. When other students 
staged a counter-protest next day cops broke 
it up with clubs, slugging a speaker as he 
exhorted companions to disperse.” 

Eyewitness reports by contrast: About 
2,000 gathered; pro-Communist student 
leaders were jailed. They were carrying in- 
flammatory Castro-like slogans, and making 
revolutionary speeches. One 40-year-old 
“student” in a public address system-equip- 
ped auto with Communist signs was warned 
off; he refused, and exhorted students to 
defy police. When he was seized he fought 
back precipitating a general melee. 

News magazine quote: “After some youths 
fied into the university medical school, 
police aimed powerful fire hoses at a lab 
built with Rockefeller funds, shattered its 
windows * * * a new protest rally followed, 
and the police reaction shocked even Lemus’ 
backers. To flush hiding students, cops 
hosed down the interior of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral.” 

Eyewitness report by contrast: Police were 
not sure it was a medical laboratory; stu- 
dents were using its windows to cry for vio- 
lence and to throw stones. The subsequent 
rally was illegal; general fighting had broken 
out; agitators were everywhere. Police were 
struggling to restore order. 

News magazine quote: “Police bashed in 
doors and windows (of the university rec- 
tory), systematically smashed everything in 
the place. When Dr. Napoleon Rodriquez 
Ruis shouted ‘I am the rector. Deal with 
me,’ they beat him over the head.” 

Eyewitness report, by contrast: The rector 
had exhorted students to defy the govern- 
ment. 

Literally at no point do spectators, both 
Americans and Salvador businessmen, agree 
with the printed News magazine report. 

In his official statement of protest, Foreign 
Minister Ortiz says: “We know quite well 
that El Salvador is an underdeveloped coun- 
try which needs urgently not only assistance 
through international cooperation but a 
bolstering of its own efforts to improve pres- 
ent conditions. 

“However it is only fair that those who 
have set themselves up as critics recognize 
the extraordinary and continuous impulse 
which the government and the people have 
given to develop progress. * * * To ignore 
these facts and to enjoy the exaggeration of 
our problems and shortcomings with an aim 
to belittle El Salvador is to assume an atti- 
tude not worthy of an important magazine.” 





Remarks at Dedication of Theodore 
Roosevelt Monument, Bear Lake, Madi- 
son Parish, La., October 16, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, 53 years ago a great American, 
President Theodore Roosevelt, went bear 
hunting in the Louisiana canebreaks of 
the great Mississippi Delta. Last sum- 
mer @ monument was dedicated to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on the spot near where 
he shot a bear in 1907. On the occasion 
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of the dedication of the monument Mr. 

Douglas C. Wynn, of Greenville, Miss., 

husband of a granddaughter of Clive 

Metcalf of Greenville, Miss., one of the 

President’s hunting companions, paid 

tribute to Theodore Roosevelt. Under 

previous permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am happy to include as a part 
of the Recorp this fine tribute to one of 

America’s greatest conservationists of all 

times. 

REMARKS AT DEDICATION OF THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT MONUMENT, BEAR LAKE, MapDIsSON 
ParisH, La., OCTOBER 14, 1960 

(By Douglas C. Wynn) ? 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
when Mr. James Martin, chairman of the 
planning committee for today’s program 
called a month ago to ask me to speak to 
you, all I could say was, “I don’t deserve 
the honor.” As I stand before you today I 
realize how right that statement was, and 
I beg your indulgence for my lack of expe- 
rience and ability, for there are many here 
today who are more polished speakers, and 
also the descendants of those fine men who 
accompanied Theodore Roosevelt in his 
memorable hunt, who know much more 
about the subject than I. 

Today we have gathered together in one 
of the most beautiful spots in a State re- 
nowned for its great natural histery. We 
have met here today to pay tribute to one of 
the most distinguished visitors this area 
has ever seen, Theodore Roosevelt, 25th 
President of the United States, who made 
a special trip 53 years ago to accept a gra- 
cious invitation to hunt bear in the Louisi- 
ana canebrakes. Today we commemorate 
his visit, and in erecting this monument, we 
pay homage to our great modern President, 
a soldier, naturalist, statesman, traveler, 
hunter, writer, speaker, and, above all, a 
man and a patriot—a phenomenon of ac- 
complishment in this age of narrow special- 
ization. 

We all remember Theodore Roosevelt's 
accomplishments in the many fields of 
endeavor into which he plunged with un- 
swerving enthusiasm. He entered the 
political field a year after he graduated 
from Harvard, serving in various elective 
and appointive offices. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he resigned to organize 
the Rough Riders, returned from Cuba a 
national hero and almost immediately was 
elected Governor of New York. In 1900 he 
was elected Vice President of the United 
States with William McKinley. When Mc- 
Kinley was assasinated, Roosevelt became, 
at 42, the youngest man ever to assume the 
Presidency. His accomplishments as Presi- 
dent are renown—he had always been a 
progressive leader, a fighter against corrup- 
tion in all forms—he was the first President 
actually to use the Sherman Antitrust Act 
of 1890; he acquired the territory for and 
set in motion the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal; he single-handedly settled the 
Russo-Japanese War by the first use of what 
the newsmen now call personal diplomacy. 
These were no mean feats, but in addiiton 
he was constantly traveling, making lec- 
tures and speeches, and writing. Many of 
his books were written under trying cir- 
cumstances—"“The Rough Riders,” the story 
of his unit’s part in the Spanish-American 
War, was written while he was campaigning 
for Governor. Still, his publisher said 
Roosevelt never missed a deadline. When 
his second term ended he went to Africa 
for a year and, on his return, finding the 


1 Mrs. Douglas C. Wynn is a granddaughter 
of Clive Metcalfe and a grandniece of Har- 
ley Metcalfe, devoted friends and hunting 
companions of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. 
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reactionaries in control of the Republican 
Party, began a reform movement that led to 
the creation of the Progressive or Bull 
Moose Party, which nominated him its pres- 
idential candidate. Roosevelt was defeated 
in 1912 by Wilson and after that he finished 
out his life still active in all his many in- 
terests, a great patriot, urging the country 
to prepare for the first world war, even vol- 
unteering himself for active duty when it 
came. He died on January 3, 1919. 

Of all his acconrplishments, however, 
Roosevelt is best remembered for his work 
in the field of conservation. He founded the 
famous Boone & Crockett Club. He was.in- 
strumental in the passage of the Newlands 
Act of 1902, which reclaimed 3 million acres 
of desert waste during his administration. 
He created 5 national parks when all his pred- 
ecessors had only created 9; and he fos- 
tered the passage of the National Monument 
Act of 1906 and established the first 16 of 
the present 100 monuments. He placed 150 
million acres of timberland in forest re- 
serve. He established the first Federal wild- 
life refuge, Pelican Island, Fla., in 1903, and 
then created 50 more, one, the Breton Island 
Refuge in Louisiana, to protect Louisana’s 
State bird, the brown pelican. He revived 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Truly, 
it is fitting that this memorial service today 
is under the auspices of the Madison Parish 
wildlife unit, for Theodore Roosevelt was the 
father of modern conservation. The very 
conservation work done in Louisiana is a 
direct outgrowth of the Inland Waterways 
Commission's conservation conference of 
1908, which he announced in his speech in 
Memphis on October 3, 1907, on his way to 
this spot. At this conference, Louisiana was 
represented by Gov. Newton C. Blanchard, 
E. H. Farrar, Thomas J. Kernan, and John 
M. Parker, and it resulted in the immediate 
creation of 36 State conservation commis- 
sions, and materially insured the passage 
of the basic Louisiana conservation statute, 
act 127 of 1912. 

Theodore Roosevelt was not an armchair 
sportsman; his desire to participate was a 
paramount drive in his life. From a frail, 
asthmatic, weak-eyed child, he literally built 
himself into a great exponent of the outdoor 
life, but was not merely a Charles Atlas type. 
From boyhood, he trained himself in natural 
history. Even while President, he was de- 
scribed by a contemporary scientist as the 
foremost field naturalist of our time. Add to 
this his intense curiosity, a discerning eye, a 
trained ear and an overpowering love of the 
natural beauty of the unspoiled wilderness, 
and it is not difficult to see that he got so 
much out of a hunting trip because few men 
could take so much with them. : 

In 1893, Roosevelt had written an account 
of hunting bear with hounds in the Louisi- 
ana canebrakes and, 14 years later, still 
looked forward with keen anticipation to 
such a hunt. 

Almost 53 years ago to the day, on October 
17, 1907, and hard by this spot, Theodore 
Roosevelt made a successful finish to his 
hunting trip in Madison and East Carroll! 
Parishes by killing the game he had sought 
with so much difficulty: the black bear. 

The hunt was arranged by John McIlhenny 
of Avery Island, near New Iberia, La., then a 
member of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
whose descendants still produce that typical 
and unequaled Louisiana product, tobasco 
hot sauce. MclIihenny is a meaningful name 
to Louisiana conservationists for the first 
and, I believe still the largest private bird 
and wildfowl reserve was established and is 
still maintained by the McIlhennys at Avery 
Island. 

The President’s host was John M. Parker, 
a New Orleans banker on whose 7,000-acre 
plantation the hunt was held. A few weeks 
before the hunt began, Mr. Parker’s men had 
crosshatched trails through the impenetrable 
canebrakes, so there might be openings to 
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allow a shot at the intersection of these with 
the bears’ natural trails. This work was done 
under the supervision of Parker’s Negro 
guide, Alec Ennolds, and the famous Negro 
hunter, Holt Collier. 

The President brought with him, in his 
official party, Dr. Rixey, Surgeon General 
of the Navy, and Dr. Alexander Lambert. 
Roosevelt looked on this trip as a vacation, 
and the horde of politicians, secret service 
men, newspaper men, well-wishers and hang- 
ers-on who usually swell such a progress 
were banned from the camp by Presidential 
edict. The only contact with the outside 
world was maintained by the President's pri- 
vate secretary. The official party arrived at 
Stamboul, La., on October 5, having come 
down the Mississippi River from Keokuk, 
Iowa, to Memphis, and thence by train 
through Lake Providence to their destina- 
tion. All the nonhunters were left at the 
station as the President mounted a hunting 
horse lent him by Leo Shields, Mr. Parker’s 
manager, and rode 12 miles to the camp on 
the banks of the beautiful Tensas Bayou at 
the Monticello crossing where 11 tents had 
been erected overlooking a scene of breath- 
taking natural beauty such as we see today. 

On Monday, the legendary Ben Lilly ar- 
rived after walking from Matagorda County, 
Tex. Clive and Harley Metcalfe arrived, men 
whom the President described as two gen- 
tlemen to whom we owed the success of the 
hunt, planters from Mississippi, men in the 
prime of life, thorough woodsmen and hunt- 
ers, skilled marksmen, and utterly fearless 
horsemen. For a quarter of a century they 
had hunted bear and deer with horse and 
hound, and were masters of the art. With 
them came their bear pack, 22 dogs, includ- 
ing Rowdy and Queen, and the man who was 
to make the hunt a success, Holt Collier. 

There is a street in Greenville named for 
Holt Collier, the only Negro so honored in 
my part of the country. Born a slave of the 
Hines family, Holt’s father had been Gen- 
eral Hines’ body servant at the Battle of 
New Orleans. Holt killed his first bear when 
he was 10. At the time of the hunt, he was 
60 and had killed or assisted in killing over 
3,000 bears, many of them with only a knife. 

When Holt had cleared the trails he and 
Alec Ennolds had quarreled over the number 
of bears in the area of the Monticello Cross- 
ing camp. It was all the Metcalfe brothers 
could do to get Holt to come with them for 
his dignity and reputation as a hunter had 
been slighted. It is well he came, for ex- 
perience was to prove him right. 

The President killed a deer on October 
10, a running buck which he brought down 
with one shot of his 45-70 through the thick 
brush, but only 2 bears had been put up 
by some 34 dogs in 4 days, and both these 
had run away from the colonel, as he in- 
sisted on being called. Harley Metcalfe 
finally came to Roosevelt and said, “Look 
here, Colonel, you have plenty of good bear 
hunters and lots of dogs, but you've 75 miles 
of country and no bear in it.” “How do you 
know that?” the colonel asked. “I’ve sent 
Holt over to investigate it and there are only 
five bears in the whole 75 miles of country. 
Holt knows what he is talking about.” 

The hunters left that day for Bear Lake 
taking the dogs and each man carrying 3 
days’ rations in his saddlebags. The rest of 
the camp took 3 days to make the trip 
through the almost trackless wilderness and, 
until they arrived, the President and his 
companions stayed in a small hunting lodge 
which stood close to the spot where we now 
stand, sleeping on pallets on the floor. There 
the President did his share of the camp 
chores until the cooks, hostlers, and servants 
caught up with them. During the 20-mile 
ride from the Monticello crossing to the 
Bear Lake camp the party was joined by Maj. 
A. J. Amacker and Dr. Miller with their pack 


of cathounds, which soon after arriving at 
the Bear Lake camp put up and killed a 
large wildcat. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s own words truly ex- 
press the everlasting beauty of the Bear Lake 
country. Listen to what he wrote: 

“Beyond the end of cultivation towers the 
great forest. Wherever the water stands in 
pools, and by the edges of the lakes and 
bayous, the giant cypress loom aloft, rivaled 
in size by some of the red gums and white 
oaks. In stature, in towering majesty, they 
are unsurpassed by any trees of our eastern 
forests; lordlier kings of the green-leaved 
world are not to be found until we reach the 
sequoias and redwoods of the Sierras.” 

Ichabod Osborne and his son, Tom, 
joined the camp bringing more dogs. Time 
was growing short, but each day, Colonel 
Roosevelt would arise and, with renewed 
vigor, take the saddle again for the chase. 
The President’s interest in and knowledge 
of local birds, animals and reptiles amazed 
everyone, as did his boundless energy and 
curiosity. After ‘riding hard half the day 
he would take Alec Ennolds as his guide 
and explore the woods, walking 2 or 3 
miles after a rare bird. Alec said “he was 
pussonally acquainted wid every one ob 
dem.” He set a camp precedent by taking 
@ morning swim in Bear Lake, heedless of 
reported alligators, and his hosts were 
obliged to accompany him—although I’m 
sure with some misgivings. 

One incident occurred which gives us 
great insight into the men who accompanied 
Colonel Roosevelt on the hunt, and why he, 
a Harvard-educated Republican New Yorker 
who was Chief Executive of this great coun- 
try, should be so close in his ideals to these 
southern Democrat planters and the illiter- 
ate Negro hunters who worked for them. 
After going into Joe’s Bayou to kill a bear, 
Holt Collier returned to camp wet and shiv- 
ering. In a moment the Metcalfe brothers 
sat him by the fire, rubbed him with their 
towels and dressed him in their clothes. 
Clive Metcalfe was on his knees before the 
old Negro, his mentor and companion for 
years, when he noticed the President watch- 
ing. He finished dressing Holt, rose and 
said, “Holt, don’t you ever let me do that 
again.” Roosevelt and these men were 
close, because there was between them all 
the close bond of true manhood—the same 
feeling expressed by Kipling when he 
wrote: 


“Oh, east is east and west is west and never 
the twain shall meet; 

Til earth and sky stand presently at God’s 
great judgment seat, 

But there is neither east nor west nor bor- 
der nor breed nor birth 

When two strong men stand face to face 
though they come from the ends of 
the earth.” 


Another day they killed two timber wolves, 
but still the President had not killed a bear. 
He had been riding the trails hard and well 
but to no avail. Finally, on October 16, the 
President said, “Holt, I haven’t but 1 or 2 
days left. What am I going to do?” Holt 
said, “Cunnel, if you let me manage the 
hunt, you’ll sho’ kill one tomorrow.” ‘Then 
Holt told his plan, while the rest of the 
hunters were to take the entire pack out, 
Colonel Roosevelt was to stay with Clive 
Metcalfe. ‘Now, Mr. Clive,” Holt said, “you 
take the Cunnel and bum around with him 
in the woods like you an’ me always does, 
an’ don’ put him on'no stand. He ain’t 
no baby. He kin go anywhere you kin go; 
jest keep him as near to the dogs as you 
kin. Mr. Harley an’ me’ll follow the hounds 
an’ when we strike a trail you and the 
Cunnel come a-runnin’.” 

The hunt started early on the morning 
of October 17. The hunters with approxi- 


mately 50 hounds took off through the cane- 
breaks, leaving the President and Clive Met- 
calfe, who took a central spot near one of 
the crossings and waited. Suddenly, they 
heard the pack’s crescendo tongue as the 
bear was jumped, and the hunters spurred 
their mounts to redoubled effort. For hours 
the chase continued, as the bear doubled 
and crossed, trying to escape. Many of the 
dogs fell out exhausted, but Rowdy and 
Belle held a few dogs on the trail. Finally, 
the sound of the chase came to the President 
and Clive Metcalfe. The baying of the pack 
faded, and 2 hours of seemingly aimless 
riding followed. Suddenly, they heard the 
pack again, the cheering of Harley Metcalfe 
and Tom Osborne, and two shots fired by 
Alec Ennolds. Clive Metcalfe relied on his 
experience and led the President at break- 
neck pace through the jungle, heedless of 
fallen logs and the dagger-sharp cane stobs. 
They raced to head off the bear and, at the 
last minute, leaped from their horses and 
plunged into the cane. The bear was coming 
on, Rowdy nipping at its heels and Queen 
but a short distance behind. From the 
other side of the cane, Harley Metcalfe and 
Tom Osborne were shouting. The President 
and his companion stopped, panting. Colo- 
nel Roosevelt checked his rifle. Clive Met- 
calfe, who carried no gun that day for fear of 
an accident, tested the keen edge of his 
hunting knife. Ahead they could see the 
cane bend and shake as if by a whirlwind. 
Then the bear appeared. The President’s 
gun spoke. The bear fell, mortally wounded 
by a shot through both lungs. The Presi- 
dent approached and gave it the coup de 
grace through the neck. The other dogs 
were coming up now and with them Harley 
Metcalfe, Osborne and Ennolds. “Harley, 
Harley, the hunt is a success,” the President 
shouted, pulling the man from his horse 
in his delighted frenzy. Indeed the hunt 
was a success, for the President had killed 
an old she bear which weighed 375 pounds. 
On October 20, the name of Stamboul was 
changed to Roosevelt, in honor of his deed, 
but what we do here today is a much more 
fitting and proper observance. 

So ended a little known incident in the 
life of one of our greatest men. The bear 
has almost vanished from this area, as have 
the boar and the panther and the wolf, but 
that they endure anywhere in this great 
land, in their natural habitat, is largely due 
to Theodore Roosevelt, who fought for their 
preservation and gave the impetus needed to 
conserve our great natural resources. In 
honoring him, we also must honor his com- 
panions on that hunt and honor the men 
who have made this day possible, men who 
have wrenched fortunes from the land and 
its products, but who have that same love of 
nature and that same desire to conserve its 
beauties as did Theodore Roosevelt. 

Therefore, let us honor these famous and 
worthy men, Theodore Roosevelt and his 
companions on that hunt long ago, and our 
hosts today, Mr. Gus Wortham and Mr. 
Sterling Evans, and let us pray that we may 
follow the precepts by which Theodore 
Roosevelt lived; that intense belief in the 
true greatness of our country and his con- 
cept of the individual citizen’s duty. These 
ideals are as true now as when he wrote 
them: 

“We are the citizens of a mighty republic 
consecrated to the service of God above, 
through the service of men on this earth. 
Let us care, as it is right, for the things of 
the body; but let us show that we care even 
more for the things of the soul. Stout of 
heart, and pledged to the valor of righteous- 
ness, let us stand foursquare to the winds 
of destiny, from whatever corners of the 
world they blow. Let us keep untarnished, 
unstained, the honor of the flag our fathers 
bore aloft in the teeth of the wildest storm, 
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the flag that shall float above the solid files 
of a united people, a people sworn to the 
great cause of liberty and justice, for them- 
selves, and for all the sons and daughters of 
men.” 

He is gone now, and with him those who 
roamed these forest trails in search of the 
bear. They have lived out their part in the 
great adventure of life, and it is we who must 
catch and hold aloft their torch. Therefore, 
let us dedicate this monument to Theodore 
Roosevelt and all of those who followed the 
chase with him here and as we dedicate this 
monument in their memory, I pray that we 
will also rededicate ourselves to those prin- 
ciples which they all exemplified—patriotism, 
perseverence, manliness, self-confidence, gen- 
erosity, and the love of humanity and of 
this great and beautiful land God has given 
us. And let us remember the lines which 
came to his son Kermit in France when he 


heard of his father’s death: 
“He scarce had need to doff his pride, or 
slough the dress of earth, 
E’en as he trod that day to God, so walked 
he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honor and 
clean mirth.” 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
ports or documents in-response to inquiries 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
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give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREsS- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt: publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61,4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 


» sued on the following morning; and if all of 


said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpforiday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. . 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 

jade up for printing and binding 30 days 

ter each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 





‘paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 


matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last De- 
cember I had the privilege of participat- 
ing in the International Conference on 
Soviet Cold War Strategy at Paris. 

There were some 450 or 500 delegates— 
almost 3 times as many as the spon- 
sors had expected. Most of the delegates 
came from Europe, but the Conference 
also included a Philippine member of 
Parliament, two Vietnamese, two repre- 
sentatives of President Kasavubu, a rep- 
resentative of Prime Minister Tshombe 
of Katanga, and Prieto Laurens of 
Mexico. 

The many distinguished Europeans 
who actively participated and gave the 
Conference their blessing included Paul 
Henri Spaak; Paul Von Zeeland; Mau- 
rice Schumann, head of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber; M. 
Michelet, Minister of Justice; former 
Premier Rene Pleven; Madame Paten- 
otre, Vice President of the Chamber of 
Deputies; Emil Roche, President of the 
Economic Council; Arthur Conte and 
Maurice Faure, Members of the Chamber 
of Deputies and former Cabinet Minis- 
.ters; Salvador de Madariaga; Richard 
Jaeger; Anthony Kershaw, M.P.; Lord 
Birdwood; also former Italian Cabinet 
Ministers; Randolfo Pacciardi, and Mat- 
teo Lombardo, President of the Italian 
Association of NATO. 

There were approximately 12 British 
delegates, fairly tightly organized; and 
acting under the formal leadership of 
Lord Birdwood. 

The American delegation showed a 
good deal of esprit de corps, although it 
had no formal organization. It included 
Senator Keating and myself; Eugene 
Lyons; Chris Emmet; Forrest Davis; 
David Martin; Ben Mandel; Mr. Wil- 
liam Rusher, of National Review; Col. 
Ewell, of the Strausz-Huge group, and a 
few others. 

I was asked to address the Conference 
‘on the question of Communist infiltra- 
tion into free world governments and 
Communist manipulation of free world 
public opinion through propaganda. 

I ask unanimous consent to have that 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD, OF 
CONNECTICUT, AT THE CONFERENCE ON SOVIET 
Coup WAR STRATEGY, PARIS, FRANCE, DECEM- 
BER 1, 1960 
I am honored to participate in this first 

international conference on Communist cold 

war strategy. 

It is high time that the free world em- 
barked on a systematic and continuing 
study of Communist cold war strategy. Over 
the past 15 years, the whole of Eastern 
Europe, China, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
and Cuba have been lost to the Communists. 
On top of the sweeping victories it has 
scored in Europe, Asia, and Latin America, 
world communism is today bidding boldly 
and at an accelerated tempo for new areas 
of control, Everywhere the free world is on 
the defensive. 

This record of failure and disaster is too 
persistent to have been the product of the 
laws of chance. We have lost and lost and 
lost because we have persistently failed to 
understand. I would go further and say 
that we have lost because we have refused to 
face up to the facts—and facts are the hbe- 
ginning of all understanding. 

But we must understand, because time is 
running out for the free world. Another 15 
years like the past 15 years and there may be 
no more free world to defend. 

We have feen losing the cold war partly 
because we have failed to understand its 
total character, partly because we have been 
amateurs fighting against professionals. 
The Soviets have been winning the cold war, 
first, because they have, from the begin- 
ning, accepted it as a total war, to be waged 
with all their resourses and on every plane, 
and second, because they have, through their 
specialized training institutions, developed 
scores of thousands of practitioners in the 
art of total political warfare. 

There is nothing in our previous history 
and nothing in our experience as free men 
which might have prepared us to contend 
with the phenomenon of total war—a war 
waged by a thousand different means, a war 
in which the enemy conducts an integrated 
offensive on every plane of human activity— 
the economic, the political, the diplomatic, 
the psychological, the social, the cultural— 
@ war conducted by stealth and subversion 
and Pavlovian techniques. 

With the political warfare weapon, the 
Communist enemy has moved over and 
around the military defenses of the free 
world to secure beachheads deep in our rear 
areas. 

This enemy has a coordinated long- 
range strategy for victory, in which he uses 
all methods and means against us. 

Never has the situation been as perilous 
as it is today. 

The West has lost its nuclear monopoly, 
and its ability to deter Soviet aggression 
has, in consequence, been seriously impaired. 
The Communists have become more aggres- 
sive, more arrogant, more contemptous 
than ever. The symbol of this new atti- 
tude is Prime Minister Khrushchev pound- 
ing his shoe on the table at the United Na- 
tions. And this arrogance has been accom- 
panied by a shift in tactics which makes 
the Communists, in my opinion, infinitely 
more dangerous than they have been hereto- 
fore. 


Going back to Lenin’s earliest directives, 
the Communists have always planned their 
activities so that one portion of them has 
been above ground, another portion under 
ground. But in recent years, the Kremlin 
has been placing an increasing emphasis on 
subterfuge and subterranean operations. 

In the old days, Communist movements, 
while they conducted part of their opera- 
tions underground, nevertheless used to 


‘ identify themselves as Communist move- 


ments. The Chinese Communists never pre- 
tended that they were anything else but 
Communists—even though a lot of wishful 
thinkers in the Western World insisted that 
they were really agrarian reformers. Under 
the deposed Arbenz regime in Guatemala, 
and under the Castro regime in Cuba the 
international Communist movement suc- 
ceeded in coming to power in countries that 
were strongly Catholic and basically anti- 
Communist. They did this by exploiting 
certain legitimate grievances and by en- 
couraging the people to believe—yes, and 
encouraging the American State Department 
to believe—that they were not really Com- 
munists. 

In the old days, the Communists would 
conduct most of their front operations in @ 
manner that made them clearly discernible 
and identifiable. There was the League 
Against War and Fascism, there was the 
World Peace Congress, there was the Stock- 
holm peace petition, and there were many 
other operations like these where Communist 
initiative and Communist control were ap- 
parent to all but the willfully blind. Today, 
instead of creating front organizations of 
their own, the Communists are operating in- 
creasingly through infiltration in organiza- 
tions established under non-Communist 
auspices. 

The Communists must be combated on 
two levels therefore: above ground and un- 
derground—but increasingly the battle has 
become one against their subterranean 
forces. 

The free world has had a limited success 
in fighting the Communists in the open— 
fighting them, that is when they are clearly 
identified as Communists. In my own coun- 
try, the Communists have been forced out of 
control of a number of important trade 
unions. In France and Italy, operating 
against very great odds, the anti-Communist 
trade union organizations have made some 
modest headway: But even in the open 
phase of the struggle, we have not really done 
very weli, 

In the United States, key unions like the 
Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen’s Union, the 
United Electrical Workers Union, and the 
American Communications Union are still 
under Communist domination—despite all 
the efforts of independent trade unionists 
and of government. 

In France and Italy, the Communist-dom- 
inated CGT and UGT still embrace by far the 
majority of the organized workers. Nor has 
any serious dent been made in these cown- 
tries in the vast apparati of Communist- 
dominated cultural, social, fraternal, and 
benefit organizations which play so impor- 
tant a role in the Kremiin’s manipulation 
of Western public opinion. 

In England, known Communists either 
control or exercise a large measure of con- 
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trol.over the powerful Mine Workers Union, 
the General Transport Workers Union, the 
Elctrical Workers Union. The dangerous de- 
gree to which the Communists had suc- 
ceeded in infiltrating and taking control of 
British trade unidns was dramatically re- 
vealed at the recent Labor Party conference 
where the Communists and pro-Communists 
pushed through a motion calling for uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

In Japan, the Communists are also the sin- 
gle strongest force in the trade union move- 
ment. Through the Teachers Union, which 
they dominate completely, the Communists 
are teaching young Japanese children that 
the USS.R. ts their real homeland, and 
that the United States is an aggressive im- 
perialistic power. 

This subterranean attack on the free world, 
as it is being executed today, displays five 
major prongs. 

There is the infiltration in the organs of 
government, through which the Kremlin ob- 
tains much of its intelligence and through 
which it frequently succeeds in inducing the 
governments of the free world'to do precisely 
what the Communists would like them to do. 

There is the infiltration in press and radio 
and television and entertainment, which the 
Communists use to confuse western public 
opinion, to exercise pressure on government 
policy, and to turn one Western country 
against another. 

There is the infiltration in organizations 
established under non-Communist aus- 
pices—which the Communists then used as 
pressure groups in support of a nuclear test 
ban or some other Soviet foreign policy 
objective. 

There is the street mob, organized around 
fraudulent nationalist and non-Communist 
slogans, which is becoming an increasingly 
important instrument of Soviet policy. The 
terrible power of this weapon was driven 
home to the whole world, Soviet and non- 
Soviet, when a Communist-organized mob 
prevented the President of the United States 
from visiting a friendly foreign country. 

Finally there is the new type of crypto- 
Communist movement best typified by 
Castrq—a movement which operates behind 
an innocent facade of nationalist and re- 
form slogans. If such a movement could 
come to power 90 miles from the shores of 
America, in a country as unlikely for a Com- 
munist takeover as Cuba, then its possibil- 
ities are almost unlimited. 

One cannot cover everything in one speech. 
My chief remarks tonight will be directed to 
the twin question of Communist manipula- 
tion of public opinion and Communist in- 
fluence on government policy. 

Communist propaganda, when it is clearly 
identified as Communist propaganda, the 
free world can cope with. The trouble is 
that 99 percent of the articles and publica- 
tions and radio and TV programs that serve 
the Communist cause cannot be clearly 
identified as Communist propaganda. 

In certain cases some doubts can be 
raised by proof that some of the principals 
involved have long records of affiliation with 
Communist-front organizations. But far 
more often than not those who are used 
to transmit the Communist propaganda line 
are not Communists or pro-Communists, 
but simpiy innocents. 

The innocents include sentimentalists; 
wrong headed, soft headed and muddle- 
headed intellectuals; and the so-called angry 
young men—the neurotic rebels against 
parental and governmental authority who 
always exaggerate tenfold the faults of their 
own country. But the innocents also in- 
clude many decent, intelligent people—fun- 
damentalist humanitarians wh; very hu- 
manitarianisms makes it impossible for them 
to conceive of a regime that is utterly with- 
out morality or totally evil. 

There are no innocents under commu- 
nism—this peculiar invertebrate phenone- 
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non exists only under democracy. And it is 
exceedingly difficult to cope with the inno- 
cents in freedom-loving societies. They can- 
not be prosecuted because they do not vio- 
late the law. They cannot be accused of 
conniving with the Communists because, ex- 
cept in rare cases, they do not consciously 
connive. And there is no way of muting 
them without violating the basic principles 
of our free society. 

The innocents, in fact, are just about 
untouchable. If you criticize a Communist, 
the brickbats will come mostly from the 
fellow-traveling claque and fellow-traveling 
press. This one can ignore. If you criticize 
a fellow traveler, all the innocents will join 
the assault upon you. This can be serious. 
And if you dare to criticize an innocent for 
giving aid and comfort to the Communists, 
almost the entire press, from left to right, 
will charge that justice and decency have 
been affronted. This can permanently mar 
@ man’s public reputation. 

Let me give you an illustration of how 
the Communist propaganda operation is 
sometimes unwittingly assisted by publish- 
ing houses that are certainly not Commu- 
nist, but which are influenced by authors, 
editors, or personal contacts who harbor 
‘sympathies for the Soviet Union in toto, or 


else for some aspect of Communist policy’ 


or for communism in a specific geographic 
area. 

As I left America, two books on Cuba 
were about to come off the press. One is 
a book by a former Communist, Nathaniel 
Weyl, an expert for several decades on Latin 
American affairs. It is a solid, carefully 
documented yet dramatic work that tells 
the story of Castro’s rise to pewer and of 
the mranner in which he was abetted by 
naive American sentimentalists, deluded 
liberals and open philo-Communists. The 
other book, entitled “Listen, Yankee,” was 
written by C. Wright Mills, a Columbia Uni- 
versity sociologist with no particular expert- 
ness on Latin America, a charter member 
of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 
“Listen, Yankee,” as you probably guessed 
from the title, is a scurrilously anti-Ameri- 
can and pro-Castro diatribe. But it was 
printed by the highly reputable, even con- 
servative, publishing house of McGraw-Hill, 
and the chances are that it will enjoy a 
circulation many times greater than the 
anti-Castro book. 

“Listen, Yankee” was printed simulta- 
neously in hard-cover and paperback edition. 
I am told that the initial printing will exceed 
150,000. The advance advertising was on & 
scale generally reserved for works of the first 
magnitude—works like Churchill’s memoirs. 
The December issue of Harper’s magazine 
contains a lengthy reprint from “Listen Yan- 
kee” as its No. 1 item; and Harper’s has ad- 
vertised its December issue in the New York 
Times and other papers with full-page re- 
productions of the cover of “Listen, Yankee.” 

And so, despite the fact that the Castro re- 
gime has now been openly exposed as Com- 
munist, despite the fact that it has been 
denounced by the American Government and 
that the governments of all the other Amer- 
ican states have turned against it, despite 
the open embraces between Khrushchev and 
Castro, despite the berserk anti-American 
propaganda conducted by Castro despite all 
these things it is still possible in America to 
get a pro-Castro book printed by a highly 
reputable publishing house, advertised and 
distributed on the scale of a top best seller, 
and favorably reviewed in some of the great 
pillars of the American press. 

There is nothing new about this situation, 
of course. When the Chinese Communists 
were bidding for power, the only books on 
China that became best sellers were the ones 
that portrayed the Reds as agrarian reform- 
ers. And when Castro was bidding for 
power, there was no dearth of reputable com- 
mentators and reputable newspapers to as- 
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sure us that he was not a Communist, but 
an idealist. 

Among the most prominent expounders of 
the myth that Castro was really a reformer 
was Herbert L. Matthews, former New York 
Times correspondent in Cuba. Castro, said 
Mr. Matthews in the early days, believes 
in—I quote—‘“liberty, democracy, social 
justice, the constitution, and free elections.” 
He likened him to Abraham Lincoln. Many 
months after Castro came to power, Mat- 
thews said, and again I quote: “This is not a 
Communist revolution in any sense of the 
word, and there are no Communists in any 
positions of control.” Mr. Earl Smith, for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, told the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Internal Security that 
Mr. Matthews’ articles in the New York 
Times “served to inflate Castro to world 
power and world recognition.” 

There are some who will say that all this 
is accidental. For my own part, I do not 
think it is an accident. There is pattern 
here, there is organization, and there is pur- 
pose—and despite all the innocence that 
certainly prevails in the foreground, in the 
background, if you delved deeply enough, I 
am certain that you would find the real 
organizers. 

How does one cope with such a situation? 
I confess I do not know. This is one of the 
problems to which we must find an answer. 

It is almost as difficult, but for other rea- 
sons, to deal with the problem of Communist 
infiltration in government. There are many 
people in my own country and, I am afraid, 
even more people in other countries, who will 
raise the cry of “McCarthyism” at the men- 
tion of Communist infiltration: in govern- 
ment. Let us review a few pertinent facts. 

Alger Hiss, one of the top officers of the 
State Department and the secretary of the 
founding conference of the United Nations, 
was identified as a Communist agent and 
was convicted of perjury for denying that he 
turned over state secrets to Whittaker 
Chambers, a self-confessed Soviet agent. 

Harry Dexter White, who, as the energetic 
assistant to Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, in effect ran the American Treas- 
ury, has also been proved, beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt, to have been a Communist 
agent. 

Frank Coe, onetime assistant to White, 
was compelled to resign as head of the 
International Monetary Fund when he took 
the fifth amendment in reply to the ques- 
tion: “Are you a Communist agent?” Mr. 
Coe is now in Communist China. 

Think of the implications of this: Com- 
munist agents have at different times di- 
rected the American Treasury, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and one of the key 
offices in the U.S. State Department. 

It would be foolish to believe that all the 
Communist infiltrees have been removed 
from the U.S. Government, that the prob- 
lem of infiltration no longer exists. On the 
contrary, there is reason to believe that in 
our country and in every other country of 
the free world, the international Communist 
movement has greatly stepped up its infil- 
tration of government offices. The Commu- 
nists, moreover, do not infiltrate in a 
haphazard way. Their infiltration § is 
planned and directed. Intelligence is the 
lesser part of their purpose; their major 
purpose is to mess up, to misdirect, Western 
foreign policy. If China happens to be the 
area of interest at a given moment, they 
will try to achieve positions of influence in 
government that enable them to influence 
its policy vis-a-vis China: If plans are 
made for a Castro-Communist takeover in 
Cuba, then it can be taken for granted that 
simultaneously the Communists will en- 
deavor to direct intellectual adherents with 
backgrounds in Latin American affairs into 
various desk positions where they can exer- 
cise their talents. 
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All this can be taken as axiomatic. But 
the free world is asleep to this danger. 

I have the greatest admiration for British 
law and the fairness and respect for law that 
pervades British society. Let me however 
draw the attention of my British friends to 
a few disturbing facts. Bruno Pontecorvo 
and Burgess and Maclean were able to defect 
safely to the Soviet Union. Allun Nunn May 
was apprehended and sentenced—but on the 
basis of information provided by Igor Gou- 
zenko in Canada, Klaus Fuchs was also im- 
prisoned—but here the FBI provided the 
lead. On their own, the British security 
forces have not apprehended a single major 
Communist agent. What reason can there 
be for this? I can think of no other reason 
than a general lack of awareness, at both 
public and governmental level, of the extent 
of the danger. 

I do not say this in reproach, I believe 
that my own country is somewhat more alert. 
But even in my own country only a small 
part of the job has been done. 

The question is sometimes asked: What 
difference can one Communist or several 
Communists in government make? I shall 
answer this with a few examples. 

During World War II, for reasons which 
have never been properly explained, the 
British Government abandoned the national- 
ist forces of General Mihailovich in Yugo- 
slavia and threw its support behind the Com- 
munist, army of Marshal Tito. Not a single 
one of the British or American officers at- 
tached to Mihailovich recommended that he 
be abandoned; on the contrary they all 
strongly recommended that we support him. 
How did it come about that the West aban- 
doned Mihailovich and, in effect, installed 
communism in Yugoslavia? 

It has recently become a matter of public 
record that one of the officers in charge of 
the Yugoslav and Near Eastern desks in 
British intelligence was a British Commu- 
nist, who later became an important public 
functionary of the British Communist 
Party. 
switch to Tito. 

In 1943, the U.S. Government decided to 
make $200 million in gold available to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government to be paid 
upon demand. The gold was urgently 
needed by Chiang to maintain the value of 
the Chinese currency, to pay his troops, and 
for other pressing obligations. But despite 
repeated requests from Chiang, 2 years later, 
in 1945, only $27 million had. been paid over. 
Why? 

The Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity has been engaged in the examination 
of the voluminous diaries left by former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, In these 
diaries, there is recorded a frank exchange 
between Harry Dexter White and Frank Coe, 
both now identified as Communist agents. 
In this exchange which took place on May 
10, 1945, they make it clear that they have 
sabotaged the transfer of gold to the Chiang 
government with every artifice and excuse 
at their disposal. 

In the privacy of his own office White 
admitted that the United States had ab- 
solutely no legal grounds for delaying ship- 
ments. He said—I quote: “We have’ been 
successful for over 2 years in keeping them 
down to 27 million.” . 

Deploying their various infiltrations and 
their psychological warfare weapons with 
great skill, the Communists have frequently 
been able to manipulate Western public 
opinion and Western policy in the manner 
of Pavlov conditioning his dogs. 

There has been a whole series of critical 
situations in which the Communists have 
succeeded in persuading the majority of the 
people in the non-Communist world to be- 
lieve what the Kremlin wished them to be- 
lieve, and in persuading Western govern- 
ments to do what it wished them to do. 


Perhaps this explains the British” 
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The Communists achieved one of their first 
major successes in the realm of psychological 
conditioning at the time of the 1944 Com- 
munist insurrection in Greece. If you look 
back through the American newspapers of 
that time, you will find that a great majority 
of our editors, our public officials and public 
opinion molders in general, attacked Prime 
Minister Churchill for his courageous de- 
cision to put down the Communist insur- 
rection. They did so because, in one way or 
another, they were led to believe that 
Churchill was intervening against the heroic 
Greek resistance fighters, and not against a 
Communist insurrection which" had already 
gone to the point of mass executions of anti- 
Communist citizens. Today, of course, every- 
one agrees that Prime Minister Churchill did 
the right thing. In fact, he did the only 
thing. But very few people stopped to con- 
sider how it was that the Communists were 
able completely to befuddle our mental proc- 
esses and destroy our sense of balance. 

They achieved a success of even greater 
magnitude when they succeeded in per- 
suading so many people in the free world 
that the Chinese Communists were not really 
Communists but simple agrarian reformers. 

We should have learned from China—but 
we did not. Ten years after the Communists 
seized power in China, we fell for precisely 
the same shell game in Cuba: Castro was not 
a Communist but a simple reformer. So 
said Herbert Mathews in the New York 
Times, and so said many people in our own 
State Department. 

As the recent and perhaps most striking 
example of the psychological manipulation 
of public opinion and Government policy we 
have the West’s calamitous retreats in the 
negotiations for a nuclear test ban—retreats 
clearly induced by the international hysteria 
which the Kremlin has so cleverly fostered 
and exploited. 

First, we said that the question of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear testing could not be 
separated from that of general disarmament, 
because of the enormous Soviet advantage 
in conventional arms. We said, too, that 
there could be no disarmament without in- 
spection. 

Then, under the public clamor for a test 
ban, we agreed to a voluntary moratorium 
and to negotiations for a test ban in tsola- 
tion from the problem of general disarma- 
ment. 

We originally said that the moratorium 
would be a temporary 18-month arrange- 
ment, and that our decision at the end of 
that time would be dependent on the prog- 
ress of the Geneva negotiations for a test 
ban. Having failed to make any serious dent 
in the Soviet opposition to adequate in- 
spection, we have now extended the mora- 
torium for another year. 

Worst than this, in the Camp David an- 
nouncement of last March 29 President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan 
accepted the principle of a voluntary mora- 
torilum on undetectable tests—that is on 
tests below the size of a Hiroshima-type 
bomb—if the Soviets are willing to accept 
inspection of tests of detectable magnitude. 
This, I submit, makes a mockery of the prin- 
ciple of inspection, on which the free world 
had previously based its entire approach to 
disarmament, 


And while these concessions were being 
made by the West, the cries and lamenta- 
tions echoed through the press and the meet- 
ing halls and the government corridors of 
our country, openly or implicitly urging still 
further concessions to the Soviet viewpoint 
in an effort. to achieve a test ban agreement. 


Most of those in the ranks of the test ban 
movements are unquestionably decent in- 
nocent people, who are properly horrified at 
the thought of nuclear war, and of the mu- 
tations that might conceivably—although no 
one is really certain—result from continued 
atmospheric testing. 
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It is a measure of Communist adroitness 
in psychological warfare that they are still 
able to use the spectre of fallout from nu- 
clear testing to stimulate the test ban hys- 
terla—although it is clearly apparent to 
every sensible person that the nuclear pow- 
ers, if they resume testing, will not and, 
indeed, need not, conduct any tests that 
contaminate the atmosphere. The tests will 
be underground or above atmospheric alti- 
tude. 

How do we extricate ourselves from our 
defensive posture? How do we cope with 
Communist infiltration in government and 
the press, with the Communist manipulation 
of pressure groups, with Communist psycho- 
logical warfare, with the fraudulent nation- 
alist movements masterminded by commu- 
nism in Asia, Africa, and Latin America? 

Let me close my presentation with one 
concrete proposal. I have said we have been 
losing the cold war because we have been 
amateurs fighting against professionals. So 
long as this situation persists, we shall con- 
tinue to lose the cold war. To help over- 
come this handicap, a group of U.S. Con- 
gressmen—and I am proud to be a member 
of this group—have proposed the creation of 
a Freedom Academy. ’ 

The function of the Freedom Academy 
would be, first, to develop systematic knowl- 
edge of all aspects of the Communist con- 
spiracy; second, to develop a science of 
counteraction against Communist subver- 
sion that will see us the perilous 
period ahead and ultimately pave the way 
for victory; and third, it would train Amer- 
icans and nationals of other free countries 
in the science of total political warfare, as it 
must be waged by free men. 

With every day’s news it becomes clearer 
that the old methods of defense against 
communism are not enough. The free 
world, and in particular, the great Western 
Powers, must master the new dimensions 
of conflict the Soviets are employing against 
them and they must go over to the offensive, 
using all of their strength and wisdom. We 
must have a total mobilization of our minds 
and wills and spirits. If we fail, let us have 
no illusions about the penalty—for ourselves 
and for our children. 

The universal triumph of freedom, on the 
other hand, would open the way to the 
utmost heights for mankind as a whole. 





Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 5 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, 
editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

UNCLE Sam SiLuGGiInG It OuT IN LATIN 
PROPAGANDA WaR 
(By Clifford Carpenter, editor) 

San SAzLvapor, Ext Satvapor.—Uncle Sam is 
no panty-waist in the propaganda war. He 
is a resourceful, persistent, tough baby who 
nevertheless operates with gentleness and 
friendliness. 

Not long ago the United States was pleas- 
antly surprised when the Organization of 
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American States, meeting in Costa Rica, 
lined itself up alongside Uncle Sam to slap 
down the Cuban crackpot Castro. 

It happened because throughout the struc- 
ture of American embassies and technical 
and cultural missions in Latin America, 
there is a dynamic and a practical drive to 
(1) tell the truth about communism, and 
(2) tell the truth about America. 

“The American goal down here,” said one 
of our highest officials, “is to encourage 
leaders in the various nations to make due 
haste with reforms. It cannot be done over- 
night. But it can be done. It is our job to 
help. Success against communism is in di- 
rected proportion to government reform, and 
social progress.” 

Practically, what does the United States 
do? 

Take Guatemala. Hard-working research- 
ers from the American Embassy and the 
Guatemalan Government, analyzing the 
near overthrow of that government, know 
that it was triggered by a Red cadre of only 
@ dozen or so professional Reds. That is 
what is frightening. 

Now the American operation in Guatemala 
is stepped up, through the drive of such men 
as Frederick Barcroft, senior public affairs 
officer, a suave and courtly expert on Latin 
American blood pressures and trends. The 
US. Information Services office which he di- 
rects has the largest library of documentary 
sound movies in all of northern Latin Amer- 
ica. Forty-five projectors are on loan to 
schools and clubs and residents and villages 
throughout Guatemala all the time; and in 
remote areas where technicians are not avail- 
able, the United States uses five mobile seif- 
contained truck units prepared to put on 
movie shows, generating their own power. 

The documentaries are so good that local 
Guatemalan movies have taken to using 
them regularly as short subjects. So tens of 
thousands of Guatemalans are seeing the 
American way of life and of decency and of 
helpfulness projected before them. 

That is only one democratic counter- 
punch. 

The USIS is in partnership with Guate- 
mala in operation of the mushrooming In- 
stituto Guatemalteco-Americano, a bina- 
tional center-which has become so -popular 
that its classrooms now are packed by 2,500 
students who want to learn English. The 
instruction is not given to them—gifts breed 
scorn, The institute is self-supporting; the 
students pay for their lessons; and so suc- 
cessful is the organization that it has been 
accredited as the English-teaching adjunct 
of the Guatemalan university. 

In day and night seminars, in adult groups, 
in book fairs, in library promotion, this cen- 
ter with remarkable—and to Guatemalans 
impressive—objectivity presents the story of 
democracy andcommunism. It has no doubt 
of what the student’s choice will be when 
there is a free choice—and it is right. 

Here in El Salvador, where again task 
forces have bird-dogged the breadth of Com- 
munist agitation, the Reds and their sup- 
porters are figured at a hard core of per- 
haps 2 percent of the population. 

The democratic counterpunch is handled 
by such American representatives as Robert 
F. Delaney, public affairs officer, only a few 
months from an Eastern European post where 
he watched communism through a plate glass 
window. 

Out of his USIS office pours such material 
as @ neatly printed, multipage noticias bul- 
letin, loaded with datelined material from 
throughout Latin America having to'do with 
democratic progress in individual countries, 
or communistic activities. 

The current one, for example, contains a 
report on how a Brazilian newspaper has de- 
nounced Castrista propaganda; how the 
magazine Bohemia has appeared, produced 
by Cubans in exile; how a Panama paper 
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- has swatted Castro’s actions in New York, 


and page upon page of straight news of es- 
pecial interest to Salvadorians. 

And here is the icing on the cake—Sal- 
vador newspapers have come to respect its 
accuracy to such an extent that they are 
willing to reprint some of the material with 
regularity—in effect the Noticias has become 
a@ news service. Tens of thousands of Salva- 
dorans read it. 

Delaney, here, and Barcroft in Guatemala, 
direct pamphlet. material sent out to thou- 
sands of intellectuals, government and busi- 
ness leaders, labor leaders, and educators. 
They prepare and tape radio programs, which 
the radio stations use-because—once again— 
they have been persuaded that the American 
material is helpful and accurate. 

In a parallel operation to the one by 
which Rochester, N.Y., adopted a sister city 
in France, Santa Ana in El Salvador has been 
culturally linked with Santa Ana, Calif., as 
part of the State Department’s people-to- 
people program. 

This recital of the American counterpunch 
to Red propaganda could go on for books. 
The material is that deep. 

What is important is that Guatemalans 
and Salvadorans react with a smile, with a 
courageous acceptance that this partnership 
is a good one. Many of them know that if 
the Reds take over, their necks are out too 
far to be pulled back in. They take the 
gamble with a courage that we in the States 
do not have to show—there is no personal 
danger to us when we aline ourselves with a 
cause. In return for their courage, they ask 
from us patience and understanding. They 
do not think the “Pinks” can make it. They 
want us to know this. 





Old Teaching in a New World, I]— 
Foreign Language Instruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, yesterday I was extended the 
privilege of including in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the first article of a series 
written by Erwin Knoll dealing with the 
inadequacies of American education in 
such subjects as modern foreign lan- 
guages, history and geography, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences. These articles, 
entitled “Old Teaching in a New 
World,” were recently published in the 
Washington Post. They deserve univer- 
sal study and contemplation, and that is 
why I ask unanimous consent to have 
the second article of this fine and pro- 
vocative series printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OLD TEACHING IN A NEw WorLD, II—UNITED 
StaTes CALLED Most BACKWARD NATION IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

“The most backward major nation in the 
world.”’ 

That epithet is rarely applied to the United 
States, but it has been used—and with good 
cause—to characterize the Nation’s efforts 
in foreign language instruction. In no other 
subject do American schools fall so far short 
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of meeting the needs of today’s world and 
tomorrow’s. 

When Lawrence D. Derthick, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education,.called our foreign 
language teaching program most backward, 
he had before him a report to the U.S. Office 
of Education from Kenneth Mildenberger of 
the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. Mildenberger’s study showed that— 

Of all public high schools, grades 9 
through 12, in the United States, 56.4 percent 
offer no modern foreign language whatso- 
ever. 

Of the 24 foreign languages of the earth 
spoken natively by more than 20 million per- 
sons each, only 2—Spanish and French— 
are studied by any significant proportion of 
students. About 7.3 percent of high school 
students are enrolled in Spanish classes 
(spoken by 130 million), and 5.6 percent in 
French classes (spoken by 75 million). 

Only 6.8 percent of high school students 
are enrolled in German classes’ (a language 
spoken by 100 million). 

“Beyond these three languages any other 
offerings occur so sparsely that I hesitate to 
mention them,” Mildenberger added. “But 
to complete the picture: Italian, Polish, and 
Hebrew are offered in a few of the larger 
cities; Russian is available in five or six pub- 
lic high schools in the Nation, with perhaps 
400 students enrolled, and several places offer 
classes in Portuguese, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Bohemian. 

“Enrollments in these miscellaneous lan- 
guages probably do not aggregate more than 
20,000 and usually the language is offered in 
deference to the wishes of influential cultural 
minorities. Chinese is being taught experi- 
mentally in San Francisco. 

“All told, then, slightly more than 14 per- 
cent of our public high school students are 
currently engaged in the study of a modern 
foreign language and of this relatively small 
group (about 800,000) none are learning such 
strategic world languages as Hindi, Japanese, 
Malay, Bengali, Arabic, or Ukrainian, and 


_ virtually none are studying Russian, German, 


Portuguese, Italian, or Chinese.” 

Since this study was made in 1958, there 
have been only minor changes. A few school 
systems, including the District’s, have intro- 
duced 2-year Russian sequences. Arlington 
County this year is offering first-year Rus- 
sian to 16 students at Wakefield High School. 
The course also was offered at Washington- 
Lee, but there was not enough demand to 
make it practical. 

AMERICAN ABROAD 


The sparse foreign language offerings in 
American schools must be gaged against the 
fact that more than half a million Ameriacns 
now live and work outside the United States 
and an additional million or so go abroad 
each year. 

For the Government the problem is acute. 
A State Department survey several years ago 
of language proficiency among 4,000 Foreign 
Service officers showed that 43 percent lacked 
a useful speaking and reading knowledge of 
any foreign language. The shortage of can- 
didates adequately trained in foreign lan- 
guages forced the Department to relax lan- 
guage requirements and offer training after 
hiring. 

Among American ambassadors to the Com- 
munist nations, to the Middle Eastern states, 
and even to NATO countries, the man who 
speaks the language of the country is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

How did we get into such a fix? Curiously, 
the emphasis on foreign language instruc- 
tion in the schools actually declined in the 
decades when the United States was emerg- 
ing as a major world power. 

COURSES SIDETRACKED 

The two big trends in 20th century Ameri- 
can education—vocational training and prep- 
aration for life adjustment—militated 
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against foreign language courses. So did 
the isolationism of the years between the 
wars. 

Feeling against Germany ran so high in 
World War I that 22 States passed laws 
against instruction in German or any other 
foreign language. The laws later were ruled 
unconstitutional, but the curriculums never 
recovered. 

The colleges followed suit. Foreign lan- 
guage requirements, once a key factor in the 
admissions process, were reduced and rele- 
gated to a minor role. ; 

In foreign language training, perhaps more 
than in any other subject, comparisons with 
the Soviet Union may be appropriate. A 
group of American educators visiting the 
Soviet Union reported last fall: 

“Alt school children except those in some 
rural areas where effective instruction can- 
not be provided are required to take 6 years 
of a non-Soviet foreign language, beginning 
in grade 5 and continuing through grade 10, 
the last year of the 10-year school. Those 
who go on to higher education must con- 
tinue language study.” 

Some Russian youngsters begin to study 
languages in kindergarten, and others start 
at the third grade. The languages taught 
include Arabic, English, French, Hindu, and 
Urdu. 

Similar emphasis on foreign langauges is 
found in the schools of most European na- 
tions. 

In the United States there has been a re- 
vival of interest in the exotic languages spo- 
ken by millions around the world but rarely 
taught—even at the college level—here. Dis- 
trict school officials, for example, are study- 
ing a proposal by School Board President 
Walter N. Tobriner to offer instruction in 
Arabic, Hindu, and Indonesian to bright 
high school students. They are concerned 
about the cost, but hope to find outside 
financing. 

The major movement of recent years 
toward an introduction of language courses 
in elementary schools, which now involves 
every area school system except Arlington's, 
is heading toward a critical turning point: 
The integration of elementary instruction 
into a continuing sequence. Educators are 
beginning to worry about the courses they 
will offer to youngsters who enter junior high 
school with several years of foreign language 
training behind them. 

There is general agreement that instruc- 
tion which ends after 2 or even 3 years is far 
from adequate. There is growing recogni- 
tion that youngsters take to languages much 
better in the elementary grades than in sec- 
ondary schools. 

“Children aged 8, 9, and 10 are at a stage 
of development when they can imitate 
sounds and patterns of expression with fa- 
cility,” says Prof. Robert G. Risinger, of the 
University of Maryland. 

“They have not yet learned that foreign 
languages are supposed to be difficult and 
can be mastered only by students with 
special gifts. Children at this age typically 
are not self-conscious, but are eager and 
curious. They are not bored by the kind and 
amount of repetition which is essential in 
the mastery of a foreign language.” 

An Indiana educator, George E. Smith, has 
suggested three logical beginning points for 
language courses: 

A 10-year sequence starting in the third 
grade. 

A 6-year sequence starting in the seventh 
grade: 

A 4-four year sequence starting in the 
ninth grade. 

“As a prerequisite and an integral part 
of these systems there must be continuity 
of language,” Smith says. “This means, in 
many cases, dual courses to take care of 
those students who come from other areas 
having no similar long sequences.” 


Where would we get the teachers? Though 
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certification requirements already leave 
much. to be desired—none of the States re- 
quires foreign language instructors to speak 
the language they teach—the scarcity of in- 
structors poses a major problem. The col- 
leges are not beginning to prepare enough 
teachers. 

Smith suggests that much more could be 
done to tap the Nation’s reservoir of native 
speakers of foreign languages. 

“I am not suggesting that we put un- 
trained personnel into our classrooms just 
because they speak a language,” he told a 
recent education conference, “but there are 
many who have the training, or can easily 
complete it, but don’t have the hours credit 
in their native language. 

“Tam suggesting that perhaps a fairly large 
number of the 20 million speakers of foreign 
languages in the United States could be rea- 
sonably quickly brought into the teaching 
field. Perhaps we might not only revise 
certification standards, but we might put 
them aside and use ‘demonstrated ability’ as 
criteria for evaluation.” 

Through the National Defense Education 
Act, the Government has begun to help meet 
the teacher shortage by subsidizing training 
programs and stimulating the use of tape 
equipment and similar teacher-saving de- 
vices. Such efforts are likely to continue 
and grow. 

It is on the training of qualified teachers 
that the schools must focus before launch- 
ing any crash program to step up foreign 
language instruction. Little purpose would 
be served by teaching millions of American 
youngsters to mispronounce and misunder- 
stand the languages of the world. 





Old Teaching in a New World, IlI— 
History and Geography Instruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the growing challenge of commu- 
nism requires of us a system of education 
for our children which will secure their 
future as free people and as leaders of 
the free world. Many persons have said 
much about the shortcomings of our ed- 
ucational system, and many have said 
much about how we can improve it. But 
I have been especially impressed by 
what Mr. Erwin Knoll has said about 
the matter in his excellent series of 
articles recently published in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

I have been afforded the privilege of 
Raving the first part of this series printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on Tues- 
day, January 10. I am grateful for the 
unanimous consent to have the second 
article appear in today’s Appendix of the 
ReEcorD. I now ask unanimous consent 
again to have the third article also ap- 
pear in today’s Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Otp TEACHING IN A New Wortp, III—AMEnRI- 
CAN SCHOOLS, Texts LaG BaDLY IN HiIsToRy 
AND GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION ’ 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

One educator recently called it the wooden 

shoe-windmill-tulip method of teaching 
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American youngsters about the world in 
which they live. 

Almost anyone who has been to school 
will know what he meant: The cheerful 
stereotypes and catch phrases, reminiscent 
of travel agents’ posters, which have for dec- 
ades passed for geography instruction. 

Massive world changes have left curricu- 
lum makers, teachers, and textbook writers 
far behind. In the America of the 1960's, 
some schools no longer teach about China 
because it is controversial—but others still 
tell children that the behemoth of Asia is 
a land of paper lanterns and coolie hats. 

A report on Amrerican social studies text- 
books prepared for a 1958 UNESCO confer- 
ence showed that— 

“The greatest sin committed by curricu- 
lum makers and textbook writers is that of 
omission. Too little emphasis has been 
accorded to Asian countries, the Moslem 
world, Latin America, and Africa. 

“History textbooks have too frequently 
been written on the basis of American and 
European sources, and have thus frequently 
expressed a Western bias. 

“Geographically textbooks have tended to 
stress the interesting, the picturesque and 


the unusual, devoting too little attention to . 


the everyday life of the people. 

“Many textbooks contain inaccuracies due 
to their authors’ lack of knowledge of the 
history and the social, political and economic 
life of the countries written about. This 
failure is due in part to insufficient literature 
in English about certain countries, lack of 
direct experience with the culture being de- 
scribed and the use of source material which 
may be inaccurate or out of date. 

“The swift changes in political status and 
in social and economic development have 
caused textbooks, maps and atlases to be- 
come dated and inaccurate in a relatively 


short time. Textbook writers have often 
been unable to obtain current, valid in- 
formation.” 


EVIDENCE AVAILABLE 


Evidence to back up this indictment is not 
hard to come by. Among world history texts 
widely used in area high schools is “Man’s 
Achievement Through the Ages,” which dis- 
poses of the first 3,500 years of oriental civil- 
ization in a 10-page chapter. China is dealt 
with in 3% pages, profusely illustrated. 

A text called “World History” deals fairly 
well with Asia and the Middle East, but 
Africa is mentioned nowhere in the index. 

“Story of Nations,” a 10th grade text, de- 
votes about 10 pages to the Scandinavian 
countries, most of it in this vein: “Germany 
took Denmark and Norway. They lost their 
freedom but not their valor in the face of 
the enemy. A Northman can be captured 
but seldom conquered.” 

“World Geography,” a text used by Dis- 
trict high school seniors in the honors track, 
devotes a dozen of its 500 pages to the Soviet 
Union, and another dozen to Africa. The 
significance of Iraq and Iran in the Middle 
Eastern economy rates 13 paragraphs. 


ABOUT NEW NATIONS 


To be sure, efforts have been made in re- 
cent years to add chapters on the new 
nations of Asia at the end of textbooks 
and to tack new units to the curriculum. 
Presumably, attempts are being made right 
now to do the same for Africa. 

But most youngsters know what happens 
to material at the end of the book: it doesn't 
get read. And teachers know what happens 
to added units in a crowded schoolday and 
an all-too-short school year—they don’t get 
taught. 

Consequently, more and more educators 
are looking to an entire overhaul of social 
studies curriculums from kindergarten 
through grade 12—and of college programs, 
which will determine what teachers are 
trained to teach. 

“That a massive infusion of know-how 
in this field is necessary, no one will deny,” 
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says Owen B. Kiernan, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

“Our lack of understanding of the cultures 
of the Orient is equaled only by the super- 
ficial treatment accorded our neighbors to 
the south in Latin America. * * * 

“It has been estimated conservatively that 
one in every four college graduates in the 
future will spend a portion of his life abroad. 
To continue our ethnocentric tendencies and 
assume that the rest of the world will accept 
American standards and customs can lead 
only to disaster. 

“We have no choice but to broaden our 
offering in world affairs and insist that the 
students come to understand and appreciate 
the religions, languages, economic and po- 
litical philosophies of all global neighbors.” 

Global neighbors are not, of course, the 
only matter of concern in social studies, a 
catchall in today’s curriculum for everything 
from family relations to the United Nations. 
There is hardly a social studies topic that 
does not need to be brought up to date. 

It is curious, for example, that perhaps 
the most profound domestic change of our 
time, racial desegregation, has happened 
largely in the schools but has been almost 
totally ignored in the curriculum. With a 
few exceptions—such as the New York City 
schools’ elaborate human relations pro- 
gram—desegregation is something to be done 
to children, not to be discussed or studied by 
them. 

SCHOOL FAILURE SEEN 

In a recent address to the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Commissioner Kier- 
nan charged that the schools have failed “to 
teach the skills of social and political action, 
to acquaint pupils with a wide selection of 
community leaders who get social action with 
honor and to encourage personal example 
by teachers demonstrating genuine concern 
for the betterment of the community in 
which they teach.” : 

Kiernan also saw “a critical need to inte- 
grate the teaching of economics and world 
affairs, particularly with reference to the 
Soviet economic threat.” And he suggested 
that science instruction might be integrated 
with the social studies, particularly in re- 
gard to economics. 

“Consideration should be given to. the ef- 
fect of automation and other features of the 
technological revolution of the social goals 
of the economy,” Kiernan said. “To date, 
altogether too few school systems are paying 
any attention to this vital * * * responsi- 
bility.” 

One point of departure for revision of the 
social studies curriculum might well be the 
practice of organized and systematic repe- 
tition which calls for teaching essentially 
the same materials to pupils twice, three 
and even four times as they move through 
the grades... The Pilgrims landing at Plym- 
outh Rock in grade 1 becomes rather tedious 
by grade 11. 

“The vaccination theory of instruction,” 
says Prof. John H. Haefner, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, “namely, that repeated inoc- 
ulation results in passive immunity against 
learning, has been amply validated by our 
courses in American history and civics. We 
need a new type of treatment.” 

Another cherished notion open to chal- 
lenge is that social studies in the elementary 
grades must be built around home-school- 
neighborhood. 

Prof. Harold D. Drummond of George Pea- 
body Teachers College, believes we can no 
longer afford to ignore the rest of the world 
in elementary school—or to focus just on 
the sweetness and light aspects of other 
lands. He suggests a curriculum which 
would include: 

First grade: People who live in our Nation. 

Second grade: Spanish-speaking people 
around the world. 
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Fourth grade: English-speaking people in 
other countries, plus German-speaking peo- 
ple. 

Fifth grade: Russian-speaking people. 

Sixth grade: Chinese-speaking people. 

_Seventh grade: Arabic-speaking people. 

Eighth grade: Peoples speaking other lan- 
guages of Asia and Africa. 

For pupils interested in any one of these 
groups Drummond would offer optional 
after-school classes beyond the years in 
which they are regularly studied. 

SOME AREA SAMPLES 


Contrast that program with these samples 
from the social studies curriculum of one of 
the Washington area’s major school systems: 

First grade: Becomes acquainted with his 
classroom and school as a whole; becomes 
acquainted with the immediate out-of- 
doors; continues tg learn about his own food 
program, such as many kinds and sources; 
discovers more about caring for pets, includ- 
ing conditions necessary for life; finds out 
about a variety of toys, including kinds of 
materials, sources and cost; learns how to 
make indoor and outdoor gardens; finds out 
more about special festivals and holidays. 

Third grade: “Learns more about using the 
out-of-doors wisely; explores the layout and 
geography of the immediate community, in- 
cluding buildings, streets, and ways of 
travel, recreation, and community services; 
learns about the history of the community, 
including its growth, places of historic in- 
terest, and residents; finds out more about 
the sources of clothing and the processes in 
making cloth; observes materials used in 
constructing homes; recognizes many sources 
of foods, how they are produced, transported, 
and preserved.” 

By the sixth grade, our area social studies 
pupil is learning about “the use and misuse 
of natural resources by the colonists” and 
gaining “some understanding of the agricul- 
tural period of development in the United 
States.” 

A thoroughgoing revision of social studies 
curriculums in the elementary grades— 
geared to the facts of life in a changing 
world—would make it possible to strengthen 
high school programs, requiring of all stu- 
dents the courses in economics, world history, 
and geography which better schools now offer 
as electives, 

Of course that will take qualified teachers. 
In recent testimony before the Virginia 
Commission on Public Education, Arlington 
teacher, and administrator, Dean E. Brund- 
age, called for efforts to “overcome the feel- 
ing, prevalent in some quarters, that because 
social studies are not highly technical when 
presented at the primary or secondary level, 
almost anyone can teach them.” 

KEEP AHEAD OF KIDS 


Many social studies classrooms are: being 
staffed by teachers “whose real training and 
interest lie in physical education, English, 
foreign languages, or other fields,” Brundage 
said. 

“We do not ask the trained and compe- 
tent history teacher to provide instruction 
in algebra or Spanish unless, perchance, he 
has the qualifications,” Brundage added. 

“But few principals hesitate to say to Miss 
Irma Jones, of the foreign languages depart- 
ment, ‘Here’s the text in history. I’m sure 
you can handle the new history section we 
had to set up yesterday. Just try to keep 
a chapter ahead of the kids.’ 

“The chances are.that Miss Irma Jones 
will keep a chapter ahead of most of them. 
She will concentrate on teaching the facts of 
history (whatever they are). But Miss Jones, 
however capable she may be in her own 
field, is not likely to impart much of a sense 
of national purpose or a sense of history into 
her youthful charges.” 

Brundage may have assumed too much 
when he suggested that the facts are being 
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taught. Samuel van Valkenburg, director of 
the graduate school of geography at Clark 
University, cites the fantastic misinforma- 
tion possessed by a tested group of 5,000 
college students. Only 4 percent could guess 
the approximate population of the world. 
Many could not name as many as four Euro- 
pean nations in the Soviet bloc. 

The schools, it would seem, have much to 
do and little time to waste. 





Qualifications of Robert Kennedy Ques- 
tioned by Arizona Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I offer for printing 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, an article 
which recently appeared in the Tri-City 
Herald. 

This timely clipping was sent to me 
from Kennewick, in the State of Wash- 
ington, with a letter saying the sender 
had read of my criticism of this nomina- 
tion and he and his wife were in 100 
percent agreement with my views: 

ONE or» KENNEDY CHOICES DISLIKED 


I have received the following thoughtful 
letter from a young practicing attorney in 
Phoenix, who is a Democrat and was an 
ardent supporter of Senator John Kennedy's 
candidacy for the Presidency: 

“Within my very limited sphere of in- 
fluence here in Arizona, it is pretty well 
known that I was one of Senator John Ken- 
nedy’s more vehement supporters. There- 
fore, I feel an obligation now to raise my 
feeble voice in protest against the appoint- 
ment of Robert Kennedy as Attorney 
General. 

“His selection reveals that the President- 
elect has a blind spot concerning his family 
ties. And it behooves the American people, 
acting through the U.S. Senate, to set him 
straight by refusing senatorial confirmation 
of this appointment. This may take the 
same kind of integrity referred to in Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s book ‘Profiles in Courage,’ 
particularly on the.part of the Democratic 
Senators who may be fearful of future 
Presidential disfavor or reprisals. 

“The issue here is not one of nepotism 
standing alone. We know that, in theory at 
least, the Attorney General of the United 
States should be the best lawyer in the coun- 
try, or at least selected from among the 
most able and mature counselors in America. 

“Now then let’s look at the record. Bobby 
Kennedy is not even a lawyer. He is a law 
graduate who has not practiced law one day 
in his life. He has never tried a case, nor has 
he ever counseled a client, or acted as an 
advocate of justiciable controversy. Without 
once having appeared in any court in Amer- 
ica we are asked to let him practice on the 
people of this country by permitting him to 
gain experience in the forum of the US. 
Supreme Court. 

“In these critical days we cannot afford 
the luxury of having less than the most qual- 
ified of lawyers in America to serve in this 
capacity. 

“Reflecting for a moment, let me call your 
attention to the recently conducted televised 
labor hearings. It was common knowledge 
among the lawyers that young Kennedy was 
inept and unskilled in both direct and cross- 
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examination. He constantly argued and 
quarreled with the witnesses. His fumbling 
and stumbling frequently caused the pro- 
ceedings to be reduced to a pier 6 shouting 
contest, rather than an inquiry. 

“Had we had a Joseph Welsh, or any other 
of the great trial advocates, acting as coun- 
sel for the committee, I am confident that 
Hoffa and his crowd would have been unable 
to make the U.S. Government look so bad, 
especially in the face of the biggest legal job 
in the face of the enormous amount of evi- 
dence which had been gathered by the Gov- 
ernment investigators. 

“Yes, gentlemen, if you search your con- 
science about the qualifications of Robert 
Kennedy you can come to no other conclu- 
sion than that he is patently unqualified, 
wholly without the requisite experience, and 
utterly lacking in the necessary training, ma- 
turity, and wisdom required for the biggest 
legal job in the free world today. While 
youth must be served, in this instance, the 
facts are clear that the best interests of 
the U.S. Government will not be served by 
this appointment. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“KENNETH ROSENGREN, 
“Attorney at law.” 

President-elect John Kennedy has publicly 
stated that Bobby earned this appointment. 
This may be true; it would appear that he 
has not earned it by his performance and 
experience as a practicing lawyer. 





Twilight War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Anthony Harrigan, associate edi- 
tor of the News and Courier, of Charles- 
ton, S.C., which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 2, 1961, issue of the New Leader. 
The article is entitled “Twilight War,” 
and points up the importance of provid- 
ing in our defense planning for balanced 
forces to meet any type of warfare. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWILIGHT WAR 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

No Secretary of Defense has faced a more 
difficult task than the one that confronts 
Robert Strange McNamara. For he is taking 
over in the Pentagon at a time of military 
transition, a time when the services must 
adjust to reality. 

First of all, the Defense Department has to 
face up to the nuclear stalemate. The Na- 
tion’s current policy—based on spiraling 
numbers of manned bombers and ballistic 
missiles—offers only a rigid and unreal re- 
sponse to the Soviet and Communist Chinese 
military challenge. 

International communism has already 
realized that relying solely on a general 
nuclear war capability is unwise. Indeed, it 
is worth noting the recent report of Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military editor of the New York 
Times, that “there have been few Soviet 
tests recently of long-range ballistic missiles. 
No new ICBM’s or intermediate range mis- 
Siles have been positively identified in the 
Soviet Union or other Communist countries 
besides the two sites that have been used 
for experimental launching.” 
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This does not mean, of course, that the 
Communists are disarming. Rather, it in- 
dicates that they have decided to carry out 
any future aggression on a different level—a 


- fact which the United-States must recognize. 


National defense cannot be implemented by 
spending more and more to achieve nuclear 
destruction. This already has led to fiscal 
neglect of the forces needed in an era in 
which Communist advances are the result of 
nibbling operations. 

Finite deterrence is all the Nation needs. 
The Eisenhower administration's doctrine of 
massive retaliation carried out by an enor- 
mous counterforce of planes and missiles 
makes no sense today. To continue to add to 
our present overkill capacity would be a 
waste of precious national resources. 

If the Defense Department accepts the 
theory of finite nuclear deterrence, funds will 
then be available for counteroperations 
against the enemy in the areas where he is 
working. The kind of tailored deterrent 
needed by the United States includes highly 
mobile combat forces paramilitary units for 
unconventional warfare and a new fleet with 
shipboard Marines and psychological warfare 
units that could operate in the Indian 
Ocean, African waters, and the South At- 
lantic. 

For a decade, Communist military sights 
were focused on European objectives. In the 
late 1950’s, however, the Soviets and the 
Chinese decided to aim at Africa, Latin 
America, and the weak nations bordering the 
Indian Ocean. Using nationalist fronts as a 
camouflage, they have successfully pene- 
trated these areas through stepped-up psy- 
chological, political, and economic. warfare. 

One has only to read the doctrines of 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara in Cuba to grasp the 
strategy of the Communists in the next dec- 
ade. They obviously believe that they will 
succeed in gaining control of Africa from 
Capetown to the shores of the Mediterrane- 
an, an the establishing political bases along 
the edges of the Indian Ocean and the South 
Atlantic. 

This the real threat—the threat that is 
sometimes called politwar or twilight war. 
It is a threat, moreover, which the most in- 
fluential circles in the Pentagon and the Na- 
tional Security Council have thus far re- 
fused to acknowledge. Money has been 
poured into futuristic weapons systems with- 
out sufficient regard for our political objec- 
tives overseas. 

McNamara’s major task, therefore, will be 
to give the United States the capability to 
take appropriate action under such condi- 
tions as exist in twilight war. First priority 
must go to forces of the cold and limited war 
to make Communist nibbling unprofitable. 

Of course, this does not mean forgetting al- 
together about the long-range weapons nec- 
essary in the event of all-out war. But it is 
foolish for the United States to speak of 
grand intentions in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America if it lacks the military capability to 
support its objectives. In recent years we 
have permitted ourselves to become hypno- 
tized by the weapons of mass destruction. 
This all-or-nothing strategy may be com- 
forting, but it cannot cope with the realities 
of Communist aggression. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 


murmuring of joyful voices in the dis- 
tance are measured in tones of happi- 
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ness. We are glad to have with us in our 
work, with God’s blessings, a great Amer- 
ican. 

Your fine sense of balanced sagacity in 
international and national questions 
serves as our guidance on political policy. 
Many of us, in times of great stress and 
confused attitudes of mind, look to you 
for strong leadership. 

Your level-headed thinking on impor- 
tant measures has pointed the way from 
indecision. 

You are a great statesman, who lives 
by the rule of the common man—‘“make 
up your mind, using commonsense, and 
then do it.” 

As a patriotic leader, dedicated to the 
great American principle of devotion to 
the Nation’s common good, you have 
always reflected such interest in the type 
of laws passed by the Congress for the 
protection, welfare, and prosperity of its 
people. 

We, your Democratic colleagues from 
the great State of Illinois, greet you with 
heartfelt embrace on this, your 77th 
birthday. And pray to God in His omnip- 
otent wisdom, to safeguard your health. 
May we, by our loyalty to your great 
leadership, add to your happiness and 
insure to the people of this Nation, the 
protection which they have so richly re- 
ceived through your good offices. . 

We pray that your birthdays be 
many—so that the security of the lib- 
erty-loving nations be preserved. May 
God bless you, and may we have you with 
us, again and again. 





Excerpts From Address by Hon. Alexan- 
der Wiley, of Wisconsin, on Significant 
Aspects of Our Economic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ALEXANDER WILEY > 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a major 
task of the new Congress will be to con- 
sider and speedily adopt essential pro- 
grams for bolstering the economy. This 
is particularly crucial in areas of unem- 
ployment or of substantial lag in busi- 
ness activity, resulting in economic slow- 
downs and loss of jobs. 

However, this -is not strictly a job for 
Uncle Sam. Rather, appropriate efforts 
must also be made by States and local 
communities. The task is to find the 
right formula for sharing the responsi- 
bility for stimulating the economy. 

In tackling this problem, we also need 
to maintain a proper perspective. It is 
true that we have about 4 million un- 
employed. Naturally, we seek full job 
opportunities for all our people. Never- 
theless, it is important that we not just 
look at the negative side of the picture. 
Consequently, we need to remember that 
while unemployment is deplorable and 
should be rectified as quickly as possible, 
our Nation also has almost 68 million 
employed, the highest number in our 
history. 
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Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on significant aspects of our economic 
problems, in an address over radio sta- 
tions in Wisconsin. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from the ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excerpts From ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER 

WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 


With a new administration soon taking 
over the reins of government there is a great 
deal of speculation on the upcoming pro- 
posals for policies and programs for stimu- 
lating the economy, as well as other aspects 
of our national life. 

Naturally, we want to move ahead in all 
fields affecting the welfare and security of 
our people and country. However, it’s also 
important that we keep our heads; that we 
adhere to sound economic principles and not 
recklessly adopt programs that would further 
devaluate the dollar and thus undermine the 
economy; that we do not unwittingly ex- 
pand an already gargantuan Federal Govern- 
ment into areas where States and local com- 
munities can better serve the people; and, 
most important, that we remain strong eco- 
nomically, militarily, and spiritually to pre- 
vent the outspreading of communism and 
a third world war. This is still the No. 1 
challenge. 

NEEDED: MORE EFFECTIVE TRADE POLICY 


The survival of freedom, in competition 
with communism—and the fulfillment of 
the economic needs of our people—requires 
an effective, well-coordinated economic pol- 
icy for the future. 

The tide of the East-West battle will rage 
on many fronts. 

With an almost universal recognition— 
except for Red China—that nuclear war 
would mean global suicide, the coming 
years, I believe, will witness greater emphasis 
on economic contests between the Commu- 
nists and free nations of the world. 

The design of a more effective policy is 
absolutely necessary if we are to win that 
battle. 

Today our country is faced with serious 
challenges to its economy: Globally, the 
Communists can be expected to compete—in 
cutthroat fashion—for more and more world 
markets: serious problems exist among West- 
ern Allies to resolve; the outflow of U.S. dol- 
lars is threatening our gold reserves; our 
agriculture-industrial production plants are 
looking increasingly to foreign markets for 
consumers; our domestic economy—in many 
areas—is being hard hit by the inflow of for- 
eign-made goods; the economic slowdown— 
resulting in reduction of jobs—must be dealt 
with speedily and effectively. . 

ng the significance of these, and 
related problems, the Nation, I believe, needs 
to develop a more effective trade policy for 
the future. 

What does this mean? 

First, we need a comprehensive study— 
and correlation of information—on the fol- 
lowing: A global survey for potential mar- 
kets for U.S.-produced products; analysis of 
world needs for new, or different, products 
that can be produced by our farms and fac- 
tories—in Wisconsin and across the Nation; 
renewed efforts to resolve the economic prob- 
lems that now prevent the flow of goods— 
many of which are in surplus—to potential 
consumers elsewhere in the world; the im- 
pact of the growing competition from the 
Communist bloc; survey of fundamental 
shipping problems, including trade routes; 
subsidization of shipping; development of 
adequate port and harbor cargo handling fa- 
cilties; further tearing down tariff quotas 
and other barriers to U.S. products in inter- 
national competition, and others. 
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Today, the American economy possesses 
the greatest agricultural-industrial produc- 
tion plant in the history of the world. Ex- 
cept for a few other highly industrialized 
nations, the rest of the world offers a tre- 
mendous market for our productive capacity. 
Because of the tragically low incomes and 
standards of living, however—as well as com- 
petition from other industrial nations—it 
has not been possible to utilize our potential 
to its fullest extent in supplying these 
markets. 

If, however, proper steps are taken, I am 
confident that the resources, know-how in- 
genuity, and great production capacity of 
the U.S. free enterprise system cannot only 
hold its own international competition for 
the newly developing markets, by greatly 
strengthen our domestic economy through 
larger participation in world trade. 

To help accomplish this objective, I re- 
cently proposed the establishment of a Na- 
tional Economic Council. The purpose 
would be to provide top-level planning of 
economic policies and programs. This would 
include better coordination of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government relat- 
ing to national economic development and 
the role of America in world economy. 

In addition, the Council would evaluate 
conditions and long-range trends in the 
domestic and world economies, and make 
recommendations for national policy as well 
as provide guidance for planning within our 
free enterprise system. 





The Farm Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 4 I requested permission to have 
included in the REcorp a series of articles 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun 
relative to the farm problem. 


Today I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the third and 
fourth in this series written by the Sun’s 
very able Washington correspondent, 
Rodney Crowther. These articles point 
out the problems of increased production 
and the readjustments which must be 
made. They also review the price sup- 
port program and its effect on the small 
farm operator. 

We must certainly deal with the Na- 
tion’s farm problem and the high cost 
of storing our surplus commodities in 
this session of Congress. Therefore, I 
would like to invite all of the Members 
of the House to read these excellent 
articles, and I am including them in the 
RECORD: 

THE FaRM PROBLEM, 3—PRODUCTION READJUST- 
MENT, PRICE STABILIZATION GOALS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 14.—The techno- 
logical revolution in farming which sent 
production soaring is only a part of the ex- 
planation of the mounting surpluses in Gov- 


ernment warehouses now running to the 
* 


tune of almost $9 billion. 

The rest of the story really begins with 
the establishment of the Farm Board under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. 

This was the camel’s nose under the agri- 
cultural tent. The broad objective was to 
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place the agricultural industry on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries. 

The Farm Board undertook to stabilize the 
price of wool, of butter, of wheat, of cotton, 
by means of a combination of purchases and 
loans. 

Within a short time the Board had ac- 
quired huge quantities of wheat and cotton 
and when its $500 million was used up it 
had to quit making loans and. acquiring 
wheat and cotton. 

Prices tumbled, as could have been ex- 
pected, and the Government was left hold- 
ing the bag with huge surpluses. 

When the depression came and with it a 
new Democratic administration, one of the 
first acts in 1933 was to do something for 
the farmers. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
was quickly passed during the New Deal’s 
famous first 100 days. In the fall of that 
year the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
created—on ‘President Roosevelt’s instruc- 
tions—the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Although the CCC undertook price stabili- 
zation activities soon after its creation, the 
major purpose of the AAA was readjustment 
of production—to cut down acreage and 
output wherever necessary. _ 

But cutting down production could have 
no quick effect on badly sagging farm prices 
and farmers demanded something quick. 

FARMERS ANGRY 


The farmers, in fact, were in an angry 
mood. In the Midwest the Farmers’ Holi- 
day Association had set in motion a series 
of farm strikes. Pitchforks were brandished 
against sheriffs undertaking to serve papers 
in foreclosure proceedings. A delegation to 
Washington demanded that Roosevelt in- 
fiate the currency at once and fix farm prices. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
CCC was set up and put to making loans on 
farm crops—mainly corn and cotton. 

The corn program was quite successful, 
the cotton program was not, Nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four was a year of severe 
drought which had much to do with the rise 
of corn prices. 

Nevertheless, the CCC attracted the atten- 
tion of Congress and in 1935 it was given 
permanent statutory existence as a Govern- 
ment corporation. 

In 1936 the Supreme Court invalidated 
most—not all—of the Triple A of 1933. The 
Court ruled against the power of the Federal 
Government to regulate production within 
the States, among other things. 


ACT ENACTED IN 1936 


Congress then quickly enacted the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1936. It undertook to stabilize the farm 
situation by making direct Federal payments 
for taking land out of production in so- 
called soil depleting crops and increasing 
soil conserving crops. 

In addition, benefit payments, that is, sub- 
sidies, were to be paid to producers of basic 
crops—wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco. 

While this was being set up the experts 
set to work on a new farm bill, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

With it began the system of price-support 
loans and purchases along with marketing 
quotas, applicable to all basic crops. 

The objective of the 1938 act was to as- 
sure to farmers parity of incomes, that is, 
“that per capita net income of individuals 
en farms from farming operations that bears 
to the per capita net income of individuals 
not on farms the same relation as pervailed 
during the period from August 1909, to July 
1914.” : 

MANDATORY LOANS 

The act called for parity payments to give 
farmers the difference between the price re- 
ceived by them for their crops and the parity 
price. Records were unsatisfactory as to pre- 
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cisely how much Government money was 
spent for these purposes. 

Loans to farmers to hold crops off the 
market were made mandatory for some 
crops—wheat and cotton especially. The 
program aimed at keeping a floor under prices 
to prevent them from tumbling to ruinous 
levels. 

The next year came the European war, and 
by 1941 farm prices had begun to climb 
rapidly. 

In 1940 Congress passed another farm act 
calling for mandatory or rigid supports. 

It was not support the farmers needed 
then, but encouragement to grow more. On 
April 1, 1941, the’Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
pealed to farmers to step up output of dairy 
products, eggs, pork, and vegetables. 

After Pearl Harbor, Congress quickly en- 
acted the first price support act and specifi- 
cally exempted all farm products from con- 
trol until farm prices reached 110 percent of 
parity. 

In 1942 Congress enacted an act extending 
the life of the CCC and including in it the 
Steagall amendment which extended price 
parity support to many nonbasic crops. 

in the fall of 1942 Congress passed the 
Stabilization Act and wrote into it a pro- 
vision designed to assure farmers that they 
would not be the victims of a postwar price 
collapse such as occurred in 1920 after World 
War I. 

SUPPORTS ORDERED 


It ordered that crops be supported at 90 
percent of parity and that this support be 
continued for 2 years after a formal declara- 
tion of the end of the war. Mandatory sup- 
ports were thus to have ended December 
31, 1948. 

But Congress got into a row, each House 
passed a separate farm bill in 1948. As a 
result of the final legislation, both bills 
tacked together, extended mandatory sup- 
ports to June 380, 1950. 

Then in 1949 Congress decided to extend 
the support at 90 percent through the 1951 
crop season. Came Korea and Congress de- 
cided to keep the mandatory high supports 
through the 1954 crop season. 

When the Korean war ended in 1953 the 
mandatory high support levels were in exist- 
ence for two more crop years—1953 and 1954. 

Although attempts were made by Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson to cut back on the huge ac- 
cumulation of surpluses, actually by 1955 un- 
wieldy surpluses of commodities had accu- 
mulated. 

In 2 years, according to Department of 
Agriculture figures, the wheat surplus rose 
700 million bushels. 


CARRYOVER RISES 


In 2 years the cotton carryover rose 7 mil- 
lion bales to nearly 10 million bales. 

By the end of 1955 Government invest- 
ments and loans in price-supported com- 
modities were almost 9 billion. 


THE FARM PROBLEM, 4—OvVER 77 PERCENT OF 
Support SuM GOEs TO LARGE OPERATORS 


(By Rodney Crowther) 


WASHINGTON, December 15.—The Govern- 
ment engages in a large variety of operations 
designed to keep farm surpluses off the mar- 
ket, thereby to hold up prices and help 
farmers who could not make a living in a 
wholly free farm market. 

Most of the huge surpluses—more than 
two-thirds are from three crops, wheat, corn, 
and cotton—arise out of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s lending operations. 


MAY BORROW ON CROPS 


Four-fifths of all the farm crops—256 in 
all—are under no control and not involved 
in the surplus excess. 
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More than 77 percent of the money for 
the crops which are supported goes to the 
really big farms. 

A farmer who grows any of the basic 
crops—tobacco, peanuts, wheat, cotton, and 
rice—and complies with the acreage allot- 
ments, or corn not now subject to acreage 
allotment, or who grows any of the 10 non- 
basic crops on which supports are manda- 
tory may borrow on his crop from the CCC 
at the designated support level. 

The crop is put in storage, the farmer 
gets a loan and a receipt. In theory at 
least, the farmer may repay the loan, recoup 
his crop, or an equivalent amount of the 
same commodity he put in storage. 

In practice he does not often repay, the 
Government takes title to the crop and adds 
it to the already bulging surpluses. 

If, when it sells the crop, the CCC suffers 
a loss, that loss becomes the burden of the 
taxpayer. The CCC cannot go back and col- 
lect the deficiency from the farmer as the 
loans are known as nonrecourse loans. 

One of a flock of criticisms aimed at the 
price-support business is that the bulk of 
the CCC support money goes to the big 
farmers who could exist without a Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

APPROXIMATELY 1,290,000 INVOLVED 


The approximately 1,290,000 farms earning 
gross income of more than $5,000 a year, and 
enjoying 79 percent of the farm market, drew 
$2,571,000,000 of price support money, ac- 
cording to the study, or $1,993 per farm. 

The next biggest portion went to the 
811,000 farms having gross sales ranging 
from $2,500 to $4,999 and having 12 percent 
of the country’s total farm sales. They drew 
$391 million of support money or $482 per 
farm. 

FIFTY-SIX PERCENT UNDER $2,500 

For the 2,681,000 farms earning less than 
$2,500 on sales of products—5 percent of all 
the farms in the country doing only 9 per- 
cent of all the sales of farm products—got 
$109 per farm in support money. 

Because the CCC support operations give 
only a paltry amount of aid to small farm- 
ers, the Government operates a variety of 
other programs aimed specifically at the low- 
income group. 

These programs will be described in detail 
in a subsequent article. 

What the farmers, big and little, receive 
from the CCC lending operations is a big 
part, but only a part, of the cost of the CCC 
operations. 


TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE 


There are the costs of transportation, stor- 
age, and administration, which aggregate 
almost $1 billion a year and there are a half- 
dozen separate CCC programs designed to 
help the country get rid of the farm sur- 
pluses. 

Members of Congress from time to time 
have expressed considerable indignation at 
the size of some of the support payments 
made by the CCC. 

Last spring Senator Wiiu1ams of Delaware, 
Republican, put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a list of the biggest recipients of 
price-support loans on cotton. 


BRITISH-OWNED CONCERN 


Three of the largest of these received more 
in price-support loans on cotton, Wim.L1aAMs 
of Delaware, pointed out, than did all the 
farmers of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania on all the crops they grew. 

One of the large corporation farms which 
received $1,212,699.80 on its 1958 cotton was 
the Delta & Pine Land Co., of Scott, Miss., 
@ wholly owned British concern. 

Arizona cotton farmers receiving sums 
ranging from $100,000 upward to $487,460 
numbered 76. Seven Arkansas farmers re- 
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ceived sums ranging from $129,000 to $400,- 
000. The California cotton payment list was 
a long one, showing 37 farms getting pay- 
ments ranging from $203,000 to more than 
$1,400,000. Eighty-two drew sums ranging 
from $100,000 to $199,000. The Mississippi 
payment list, ranging from $103,000 to more 
than $1 million per farm, numbered 62. 

There are similar huge payments on record 
for wheat farmers, corn farmers, and others. 
Some of the above huge cotton farms also 
drew support money on other crops. 

One of the big programs operated by the” 
CCC is the subsidy program for exporters 
of grains, cotton, and rice. 

For example, right now it is paying 60 
cents subsidy on every bushel of wheat 
exported. 

During 1957, 1958, and 1959 the Govern- 
ment purchased and then exported 16 mil-: 
lion bales of cotton on which it has subsidy 
and other costs of more than $800 million, 
all chargeable to the Federal budget. 

One of the complaints which has fre- 
quently been made both by Members of 
Congress and outside critics is that the Gov- 
ernment has been paying excessive storage 
and handling charges to private warehouse- 
men. 

LISTED 21 COMPANIES 


At the request of a House subcommiitee 
the CCC gave a list of 21 private mill and 
elevator companies which in 1959 drew pay- 
ments for grain storage ranging from $2,214,- 
000 to $23,470,000 each. 

Since 1952 storage rates have risen from 
15.6 cents a bushel for wheat to 21.5 cents, 
for corn from 13.25 cents to 18.89 cents, for 
peanuts from $4.20 a ton to $8.40, for cotton 
from $4.20 a bale to $4.55. 

When a House Government Operations 
subcommittee con\plained that the CCC had 
taken grain out of Government-owned stor- 
age and put it in private concerns, the CCC 
answered that under the law, it was required 
to favor as far as practicable private-owned 
elevators and warehouses. 

Most of the transfers, it said, occurred in 
the course of moving the grain close to ex- 
port point, or point of consumption. 

Although the Government takes substan- 
tial losses on the vast quantities of commod- 
ities it acquires, very often these losses are 
exaggerated by those who do not differen- 
tiate between acquisition cost and realized 
net loss. 

Nor are the total disbursements for sup- 
ported commodities in any one year the real 
cost to the taxpayers of the surpluses. 

Price support losses are only a portion of 
the CCC losses for any one year because the 
corporation also carries on the exporf sub- 
sidy program, the school lunch program, the 
barter program for strategic materials need- 
ed for defense, the donation programs for 
the benefit of needy people abroad and for 
needy people at home. 

Ali of this shows up as part of the cost of 
the agricultural budget, but much of it is 
for the benefit of the general community and 
not just for farmers. 

Not more than half of Government expend- 
itures charged to agriculture are in reality 
for the sole benefit of farmers. 

The CCC’s total realized loss—which is the 
real net cost to the taxpayers—was $1,207 
million in fiscal 1959, although it paid out 
for supports and other purposes in that year 
about $6 billion. 

Price support losses of that $1,207 million 
were only $805 million, which was the real 
measure of the farm subsidy. 

CCC price-support losses were $302 million 
on donations of commodities, $499 million 
loss on sales. 

Other losses were $132 million on export 
subsidies, $75 million on school lunches and 
$195 million on interest and administration. 
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Dedication of New Shrine Mosque in 
Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the city 
of Baltimore, already possessed of many 
impressive and beautiful buildings, was 
reeently blessed with the dedication of 
still another handsome edifice—Boumi 
Temple’s Mosque. Boumi, chartered in 
1884, was the 18th of the 166 temples to 
be established and during the ensuing 
decades Boumi has prospered and 
flourished until it boasts a present mem- 
bership of 7,000 members. 

George E. Stringfellow, past imperial 
potentate and for many years a business 
associate of Thomas Alva Edison, de- 
livered an address at the dedication of 
the Mosque. His closing remarks were 
truly appropriate to so significant an 
occasion: 

To the joys and pleasures of tomorrow, 

To the love of one man for another, 

To the freedom of thought and the liberty 
from tyranny, 

To the Great God of mankind, 

We humbly dedicate Boumi Temple's Mosque. 


These words, Mr. President, could well 
be a creed which if followed by all men 
would bring peace and happiness to us 
all. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stringfellow’s address of November 13, 
1960, on the occasion of the dedication 
of Boumi Temple’s Mosque be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY NoBLE GEORGE F. STRINGFELLOW 

Tilustrious sir, imperial sir, gracious, ladies, 
officers, members, and guests of Boumi Tem- 
ple, it is always a pleasure to participate in 
a ceremony dedicating a new Shrine mosque. 

May I at the outset pay my respects to 
your illustrious Potentate Noble William O. 
Barnes who has given much of his time and 
substance to make this a better world in 
which to live. Bill is truly one of God’s 
noblemen. I am privileged to call him my 
friend. 

I believe it was Crowell who said, “The 
light of friendship is like the light of phos- 
phorus, seen plainest when all around is 
dark.” 

The light of friendship has shone brightly 
for me in Baltimore for such a long period 
of time that I look upon Boumi Temple as 
my second Shrine home. 

I hope you will pardon a slight diversion 
f-om my scheduled talk, while I make sev- 
eral observations about Maryland and 
Baltimore. 





MARYLAND 

Maryland, as you know, was one of the 
Thirteen Original States of the American 
Union. 

Maryland was one of the most picturesque 
of the English colonies. 

Founded by cavaliers, gentlemen from the 
court of Charles Ist of England, Maryland 
had a very different atmosphere from that 
of the other northern colonies in the early 
days. 

Many of the customs of old England were 
followed. For example, the Christmas yule 
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log, the fox hunts, the merry coaching par- 
ties, and social festivities at the great manor 
houses. 

London fashions were studiously copied 
and wealthy families sent their sons to 
England to be educated. 

With the American Revolution, however, 
came a patriotic change from England’s 
satin to American homespun. Fox hunts 
gave way to earnest discussions of colonial 
policy. Maryland cast her vote to become 
a@ part of the new Nation, in whose history 
she has played a vital part. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, home of Boumi Temple and 
largest city in the State, has developed into 
@ great commercial and industrial center 
without losing the charm and individuality 
that enveloped it from colonial days. The 
leisurely spirit of the Old South has been 
combined with modern ideas of progress and 
city improvement. Baltimore is today a 
thriving, manufacturing, and port city, a 
home community, and a center of culture 
and education. It is from such a back- 
ground and it is from such an atmosphere 
that Boumi draws her membership. Little 
wonder that the quality of her membership 
is second to none in North America. 

MOSQUE 

To the officers, past and present, and to 
the more than 7,000 members of Boumi, I 
bring you the greetings and good wishes of 
the officers and 11,500 members of Crescent 
Temple, your sister temple—my temple, 
where, like Boumi, the cream of human 
kindness cements us into one. 

This is a beautiful mosque. It will, in 
theory if not in fact, in the years ahead, be 
@ welcome oasis for over 800,000 nobles who 
travel this way. 

Boumi chartered in 1884, was the 18th 
of the 166 temples to be established. At 
that time—76 years ago—the total mem- 
bership of our fraternity was 1,460 or an 
average of about 81 members per temple. 

Grover Cleveland was elected President the 
year Boumi was chartered. Florida was 
admitted to the Union, Morse invented the 
telegraph, copper was discovered in Michi- 
gan, Edison had invented the incandescent 
lamp 6 years earlier and made the use of 
electricity practical. And, what, may I ask, 
would a second section of the shrine be like 
without electricity? 

Boumi provided our fraternity with splen- 
did leadership in the person of Imperial Sir 
William J. Cunningham as imperial poten- 
tate in 1912 and 1913. 

Boumi entertained the imperial council 
here in Baltimore in 1939 and did a splendid 
job of it. Yours is a great temple and cer- 
tainly worthy of this beautiful mosque. 
Your candidate for the office of imperial 
outer guard in the person of the Honorable 
George W. Della 3d made a very creditable 
showing at our Denver meeting last July. 

More than 90 years ago, Dr. Walter M. 
Fleming wrote the original ritual of the 
Shrine which is now displayed in the Shrine 
rooms of the George Washington National 
Masonic Memorial in Alexandria, Va. About 
88 years ago, Dr. Fleming, Billy Florence, and 
11 other friends gathered in the old Masonic 
Hall in New York and created Mecca Temple 
and thus was founded a new order, wherein 
Master Masons of the higher degree might 
find refreshment from their labors. 

It has been said that Dr. Fleming and his 
associates builded better than they knew, but 
those early years were a struggle. 

As we look back, it seems inconceivable 
that the Shrine could have survived. At the 
end of 4 years there were hardly more than 
100 members and only 1 ceremonial per- 
formance of the ritual had been achieved. 
The fraternity had been financed almost en- 
tirely by Dr. Fleming. 

But such was the faith and the energy of 
this man and a few of his friends that 
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slowly, at first, and then with a great surge, 
the Shrine began to grow, and now—today— 
it is the most glamorous of all fraternal 
orders. It is the same great heritage of 
faith, transmitted more than three-quarters 
of a century later, to the nobility of Boumi 
Temple that made this great new structure 
possible. 

Here, in this beautiful mosque, you Shrin- 
ers of Boumi must and will carry on the 
great traditions that are your heritage. 
Here, you Shriners of Boumi-will find the 
pleasure, the joy and the fun to which your 
merry hearts are entitled. 

Here, you Shriners of Boumi will practice 
the charity, indulge the honor and enhance 
the glory your reverent minds have created 
in this fraternity. 

The hope of the world lies in the teachings 
of Masonry and the Shrine. Though Ma- 
sonry is not a religion, it is névertheless 
religious. It expresses and teaches man’s 
reverence for the Supreme Architect of the 
universe, Who has builded here on earth His 
temple of humanity. 


To the joys and pleasures of tomorrow, 

To the love of one man for another, 

To the freedom of thought and the liberty 
from tyranny, 


. To the great God of mankind, 


We humbly dedicate Boumi Temple’s 
mosque. 





The Late W. D. Boyce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


' Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have a clipping from the Anderson, §.C., 
Independent under the date of Septem- 
ber 4, 1960, concerning the efforts of Mr. 





Hubert F. Lee, Decatur, Ga., to honor the 


late W. D. Boyce, of Chicago, who insti- 
gated the founding of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Because of the great serv- 
ice rendered by Mr. Boyce, it is felt by 
Mr. Lee and others that Mr. Boyce should 
be nominated to the Hall of Fame. 

As we are all interested in the Boy 
Scout movement, I think it fitting that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be so 
printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ForRMER LONE Scouts HONOR MAN 
History ALMOST FoRGOT 


The name of the man that history almost 
forgot fs going to be placed in nomination 
tor entry to the Hall of Fame of Great Amer- 
icans. 

He is W. D. Boyce, the Chicago publisher 
who in 1909 instigated the founding of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Plans for the nomi- 
nation were discussed yesterday by Hubert 
F. Lee, of Decatur, Ga., editor of Dixie Busi- 
ness for the past 30 years. 

Lee visited in Anderson after a 5-day con- 
vention of the Elbeetian Legion, a group of 
former Lone Scouts of America, the group 
which Boyce founded. In 1924 it merged 
with the Boy Scouts of America. 

Lee said the convention voted unanimously 
to seek Boyce’s admission to the Hall at New 
York University. Nominees are taken every 
5 years and the next one will be in 1965. 
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A highlight of the Elbeetian convention 
was the presentation of W. D. Boyce Award 
for distinguished service to scouting to the 
unknown Scout of 1909. It was accepted by 
Boyce’s daughter, Mrs. Happy Boyce Parker, 
now 72, and a resident of California. The 
convention was held at Lake Lure, N.C. 

In 1909 Boyce was lost in a London fog and 
while seeking his way, he was met by a youth 
who offered to lead him to his destination. 
When he had reached there, the youth re- 
fused a tip, saying that he was a Scout and 
Scouts did not receive tips. 

Boyce was amazed and pleased at the ac- 
tion and later consulted Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell and learned of the Scout movement, 
returning to America with much informa- 
tion. He and others formed the American 
Scouts in 1910. 





Tides of Hate—A Report on Neonazism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent report on neo- 
nazism throughout the world which ap- 
peared in the December issue of Com- 
mittee Reporter, a publication of the 
American Jewish Committee. 

This report reminds us of the problem 
of anti-Semitism that continues to 
plague our Jewish friends, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 


~the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Kecorp, 
as follows: 

TIpESs OF HATE—A REPORT ON NEONAZISM 


Nazism did not die in the bunker with 
Adolph Hitler nor did it disappear with the 
ashes of the Third Reich. Although post- 
war neonazism has not been able to attain 
in any country the force of a mass move- 
ment, it remains a serious problem which 
cannot be denied or overlooked. The trag- 
ically painful echoes of the Nazi holocaust 
and World War II should serve to recall that 
nazism threatens not only Jews, but the en- 
tire free world. 

No single .outstanding personality has 
emerged to lead the various splinter groups 
through the world; yet the new nazism 
has many faces and its assaults are felt on 
many levels. They may take the form of a 
group of Argentine youths who attack Jew- 
ish students; or a political party such as 
the Italian Social Movement composed large- 
ly of former Italian Fascists; Eastern Euro- 
pean pro-Nazi organizations, based in West 
Germany, from which flows a tide of malice 
into many parts of the world; or a publish- 
ing firm in Mexico, reportedly financed by 
Arab League funds and specializing in anti- 
Semitic literature. 

The neo-Nazis organize attacks on syna- 
gogues, chalk hate slogans on public places, 
publish books, carry on propaganda cam- 
paigns through the mails, hold mass meet- 
ings and mobilize politically to seek elec- 
tion to legislative bodies. They may, as does 
“Rivarol,” a French publication, produced by 
Nazi collaborators, try to distill a special 
brand of “intellectual” anti-Semitism. 

The following data on the most important 
neo-Nazi organizations, their leaders, activi- 
ties and general impact is based on material 
gathered and evaluated by AJC officers and 
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correspondents in Europe, Latin America, 
and New York. 

Today in West Germany, neonazism is 
to be found in several forms. On the polit- 
ical level the German Reich’s Party is the 
outstanding neo-Nazi group. It has pulled 
a substantial number of votes in recent 
years and last year won its first seat in the 
state Parliament of the Rhineland-Palatin- 
ate. Several of its key leaders are former 
well-known Nazis who are fanatically deter- 
mined to recapture former positions of 
power and status. In addition, there are 
11 other smaller German neo-Nazi splinter 
parties. 

Veterans groups, including some dating 
back to, World War I, are another potent 
source of German neonazism. Their cam- 
paigns are designed to justify Hitlerism, 
mute Nazi war crimes, and nostalgically 
play up the glories of German militarism. 

Of rising significance are the activities of 
East European pro-Nazi groups now based 
in Germany. These are composed of former 
Fascist military leaders, ministers of war- 
time puppet governments and rank-and-file 
war criminals who fled to Germany after 
World War II from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and the Ukraine. These groups 
exploit anticommunism as a basis for wide- 
scale pro-Nazi propaganda which is also 
violently anti-Semitic. 

Another disturbing factor on the German 
scene has been the growth in recent years 
of ultranationalistic youth movements. 
Many are attached to West German neo- 
Nazi parties or movements. Their Nazi or- 
ientation is expressed in patterns tragically 
reminiscent of an earlier period—speeches, 
emblems and uniforms. A federation of 
seven of these groups was formed last year. 
Estimates as to the number of young peo- 
ple involved range from 20,000 to 30,000. 

Although only a small percentage of the 
young people in West Germany belong to 
these antidemocratic youth movements, 
their number is sufficiently large to con- 
stitute a danger signal. It also points up 
once again AJC’s long-maintained position 
on the inadequacies of the German system 
of civic education. 

In Western Europe, outside Germany, neo- 
Nazis are operating on an international 
basis from Malmo, Sweden. There are neo- 
Fascist parties in Italy and Austria and na- 
tionalistic and hatemongering organizations 
in France. 

In Latin America, the capture of Adolph 
Eichmann once more focused attention on 


the fact that former Nazis had found haven - 


in a number of Latin American countries, 
especially in Argentina. Their special skills 
in spreading the virus of hate could con- 
taminate all Latin America and, since anti- 
American propaganda is part of their pitch 
also pose a great danger to the United 
States. The Arab League is also believed 
to be active in this area—carrying on an 
anti-Israel campaign which is also anti- 
Semitic. 

The major neo-Nazi organization in Ar- 
gentina is the Nationalist Union Movement 
with about 15,000 members. Its leader, the 
son of a former Argentine cabinet minister 
who strongly supported Hitler, is also as- 
sociated with a rabidly anti-American 
publication. 

Mexico also has an active anti-Semitic 
movement. There, as in other places in 
Latin America, anti-Semitic propaganda is 
often used as a weapon against the United 
States. The key organization is Editora 
Librera, headed by officers of a publishing 
firm of the same name, which specializes in 
hate literature. 

Hungarian, Ukrainian, and _ Croatian 
Fascist refugee groups cooperate with these 
native Latin Americans. In addition, anti- 
Semitic movements in Latin America receive 
a steady stream of hate publications, which 
are imported from the United States and dis- 
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tributed from a clearing house in Santiago, 
Chile, 


In another part of the world, the United . 


Arab Republic has provided refuge to a con- 
siderable number of former Nazis who 
escaped from Germany and were aided by a 
kind of “underground railroad” to reach 
Egypt. Many serve as advisors to the UAR 
in its campaign of hate against Israel. 

In the United States, Hungarian Fascist 
groups—which must be clearly distinguished 
from the decent and loyal Hungarian ma- 
jority in this country—are centered around 
the New York weekly, Free Hungary. Edited 
by a notorious wartime Nazi propagandist, 
this paper publishes unbridled antidemo- 
cratic and anti-Semitic propaganda. These 
Fascist elements have infiltrated a consider- 
able number of Hungarian organizations in 
this country. They have also organized, 
armed, and uniformed Hungarian sharp- 
shooter troops in several cities along the 
eastern seaboard, including New York. A 
number of unsuspecting prominent Amer- 
ican public figures have been lured into ex- 
pressing approbation of these groups to the 
detriment of American prestige abroad. 

These are many of the principal neo-Nazi 
groups now operating in various countries 
throughout the world. Although they can- 
not in any realistic sense be labeled an 
operating international network, there is, no 
doubt, in many cases, communication and 
collaboration between groups. At this time, 
the existence of these factions must be 
recognized as the “threat of a threat” rather 
than an immediate danger. They must, 
however, be kept under continual surveil- 
lance and met with effective counteraction, 
lest they imperceptibly inch forward to a 
position.of national or international sig- 
nificance. 





U.S. Industrial Expansion Is Essential 
for Survival as Well as Creating Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, many thoughtful men have 
pondered the problems besetting our 
economy, but few have done this with | 
such simple clarity and eloquence as has 
Mr. Wendell S. Reynolds, editor of the 
Huntington Advertiser, Huntington, W. 
Va. In a series of editorials in his ex- 
cellent newspaper, he not only points 
out the need of national efforts for in- 
dustrial expansion, but also suggests the 
means of speeding the process in order 
to provide jobs for the growing number 
of workers displaced by automation, and 
to enable the United States to continue 
as leader of the free nations against 
Communist aggression. 

Because I believe Mr. Reynolds’ edi- 
torials deserve universal study, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the first of 
these printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION Is ESSENTIAL FOR 
SURVIVAL AS WELL AS CREATING JOBS 

Heavy chronic unemployment is causing 
hardships in many areas and is hurting busi- 
ness in many States. For the entire country 
it is a sympton of a much more serious com-~ 
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bination of ailments reaching to the heart of 
the economy. 

Complications of the ailments may even 
affect. relations with our allies and friends 
and weaken the unity and the economic 
health of the free nations in their struggle 
with communism. 

That could lead down the dismal road to 
defeat. The decisive battles of the cold war, 
many competent observers believe, will take 
place in the mines and mills and markets. 

In the conflict the controlled economy of 
the Communists has many built-in advan- 
tages over the free competitive system of the 
democracies. The strain is adding new com- 
plications now to the economic ills of the 
United States. 

For the sake of unity and economic 
strength we have to keep our markets open 
to our allies and friends. But it is competi- 
tion and the use of more and more machines 
to replace human hands and reduce produc- 
tion costs that have caused heavy continued 
unemploymert in many areas. 

The effect of competition and mechaniza- 
tion upon the coal industry illustrates what 
has happened to some extent in most fields 
of production. Machines were originally in- 
stalled in quite a few mines, including some 
in West Virginia, chiefly to enable them to 
compete more successfully with those having 
an advantage of freight rates. 

The process of mechanization had to pick 
up speed as natural gas reached traditional 
coal markets in heavy volume. Gas was an 
entirely different fuel. In many respects it 
was more convenient for home use, and it 
cut into the total national demand for coal. 

But it was still an American product. 
Serious foreign competition with coal did not 
develop until the wave of residual fuel oil 
from abroad flowed into the ports of the east 
coast. 

Even mechanization did not enable the 
mines to hold their eastern industrial mar- 
kets against the inroads of this cheap fuel. 
The National Coal Association estimated 
that in 1957 residual oil imports amounted 
to the equivalent of 39 million tons of do- 
mestic coal. 

The equivalent of another 17 million tons 
was fefined in this country from imported 
crude oil. The decline in coal demand re- 
sulting from oil imports was estimated to 
have eliminated more than 24,000 jobs of 
American miners. Railway employees and 
others whose work depends in part on coal 
were also affected. 

Then another foreign factor jarred the 
mining industry. West Germany imposed 
a duty of $4.76 a ton on all coal from the 
United States in excess of 4,400,000 tons a 
year. 

The decline in coal shipments to West 
Germany in 1959 as a result of the tariff 
amounted to more than 5 million tons. 

All these factors—the tariff, machines, and 
competition—have cut heavily into the num- 
ber of jobs available in the coal fields. In 
1937 the bituminous mines used 491,864 em- 
ployees to produce 445 million tons of coal. 
In 1958 they produced 410 million tons with 
only 195,000 employees. 

Employment in West Virginia’s mines has 
shrunk from 119,000 in 1950 to a present 
total of fewer than 44,000. 

The decline in bituminous production 
from 445 million tons in 1937 to 410 million 
tons in 1958 was not large. But except for 
severe competition, the growth in the econ- 
omy and the population would have created 
a demand that would have required a sub- 
stantial increase. 

Mandatory controls have curbed oil im- 
ports since last year, but there is still a ques- 
tion of whether national interest does not 
demand still further restrictions. 

In many other fields also imported goods 
have captured a sizable share of the Amer- 
ican market. Sales of foreign cars in the 





United States rose from 21,000 in 1950 to 
a total last year of 600,000. 

The natural impulse of a great many peo- 
ple affected by competition from abroad is 
to demand quotas or high tariffs to limit 
the influx of foreign goods. 

The conference of Governors from 16 
Southern and border States at Hot Springs, 
Ark., in September asked quotas on a num- 
ber of commodities and urged the Govern- 
ment to require importers of petroleum to 
observe mandatory controls. 

The meeting also requested a congres- 
sional investigation of the reciprocal trade 
program to determine whether laws should 
be revised. 

Such an investigation may be advisable, 
but it involves the delicate problem of our 
relations with allies and the vital neea of 
unity for continued resistance to com- 
munism. 

Friendly negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries for adjustment of their tariffs and 
quotas as well as ours would seem preferable 
to a rough-and-tumble congressional in- 
quiry. 


Raising our trade barriers arbitrarily could _ 


cause retaliatory action against us by the 
European Common Market comprising Italy, 
France, West Germany, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. Even the seven 
members of the Free Trade Association, 
which includes the United Kingdom, might 
possibly impose high tariffs against our 
goods. 

Irritations resulting from commercial 
rivalries could split the free world and 
weaken both its economic and its military 
position. 

To remain strong the democracies must 
expand rather than restrict their interna- 
tional trade. To grow still stroger they must 
help the underdeveloped nations to progress 
more rapidly, stiffen their resistance to com- 
munism and increase their commerce with 
free nations. 

Besides helping strengthen ties with our 
allies, international trade also brings the 
United States enormous economic benefits. 
Our exports this year will exceed even our 
expanding imports by about $5.5 billion. 

Even so, rising imports from the industries 
American dollars helped build after the war 
as a means of saving friendly powers from 
communism are contributing to another 
serious economic complication for us. 

Besides capturing a considerable part of 
our domestic market and reducing the pro- 
duction and employment of our industries, 
foreign goods bought in the United States 
are sending huge funds out of the country. 

This flow of money abroad joins the stream 
of outlays for tourist travel, foreign invest- 
ment, economic and military aid and other 
purposes such as the maintenance of our 
own Armed Forces. 

All this spending together amounts to 
much more than the United States is taking 
in from foreign countries through the sale 
of exports. 

In 1958 and 1959 outlays exceeded receipts 
by about $7.3 billion. In spite of efforts to 
increase exports this year, the deficit will 
amount to an estimated $3 billion. 

This continuing unfavorable balance of 
payments, as it is called, has built up for- 
eign claims against the dollar of more than 
$19 billion. In recent months especially 
many of those holding claims have de- 
manded payment in gold. 

During this year transfers of our gold 
abroad have reached more than a billion 
dollars. Most of the loss occurred in the 
second half because foreign demand built 
up. Our reserve of gold is now down to 
about $18.6 billion. About $11.6 billion is 
necessary to support our currency. 

So we have far less than enough to pay all 
outstanding claims. The possibility that the 
United States might have to devalue the 
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doliar to meet its foreign obligations helped 
spark the recent flurries of speculation in 
gold on the London market. 

That crisis has passed, but it has left a 
warning that the country cannot safely con- 
tinue to spend so much more overseas than 
it gets in return from exports. 

Efforts are now underway to induce our 
allies to assume part of the obligation of 
foreign aid and mutual defense, but the 
amount they can take over will still leave 
a heavy burden for the United States. 

Here our complications come together and 
present a problem that seems to have no 
satisfactory solution. For survival against 
Communist aggression we must keep the free 
world united through foreign aid and mutual 
defense programs. 

To keep our allies and friends strong and 
enable them to buy from us we must also 
buy from them. 

But it appears that we cannot bear the 
financial load of the demands upon us in- 
definitely. Possibly that was what Khru- 
shchev had in mind when he boasted that he 
would bury us. 

The situation is serious and highly com- 
plicated, though by no means hopeless. 

The Government could require more for- 
eign aid dollars to be spent in this country. 
It could reduce considerably its military out- 
lays overseas. By negotiation it could 
probably bring about the lifting of at least 
some restrictions of foreign countries on the 
flow of investment capital to the United 
States. 

These and other possible measures would 
help, but a growing volume of exports would 
still be necessary to bring and keep income 
from abroad up to spending. 

Expanding our exports will require tight 
curbs on inflation and reasonable coopera- 
tion between labor and management to 
hold prices down. 

It will also require the use of still more 
machines and labor-saving methods to lower 
production costs and retain high wage scales. 

And the use of more machines and labor- 
saving methods will cause heavier unem- 
ployment. 

One remedy for that problem often dis- 
cussed is a shorter day and week to spread 
the work available. 

The real solution is the development of 
new business and new industry to create 
entirely new jobs and then train the un- 
employed in the skills for the new work. 

Driving forward in these efforts is essential 
not only to relieve unemployment but to 
cure the basic ailment that is threatening 
our standing in the world and our survival 
as a free nation. 

Means of speeding expansion and of in- 
ducing industries to locate in areas of high 
unemployment will be discussed in later 
editorials of this series. 


LL Te 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Role of Local Government in Rela- 
tion to the Needs of State and Federal 


Governments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on. 


October 6, 1960, the State College 
(Pa.) Chamber of Commerce through 
its legislative affairs committee spon- 
sored a symposium at which time the 
role of local government in relation to 
the needs of State and Federal Govern- 
ments was discussed. 

It was my privilege to deliver the fol- 
lowing address in connection with the 
program: 

THE ROLE or Loca GOVERNMENT IN RELA- 

TION TO THE NEEDS OF STATE AND FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENTS 


(Address by Representative James E. Van 
ZANDT, Member of Congress of the 20th 
District of Pennsylvania) 


The general principle of local government 
is basic to our freedom. 

The varying forms of local government 
stem from the beginning of American his- 
tory—and from the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon-Viking and other northern European 
peoples. , 

Such devices as the town meeting bear a 
strong resemblance to the public meetings 
by which much public business was con- 
ducted in the government of the ancient 
Greek city-states. 

Though the government of such states was 
usually truly national government—because 
it was independent of any higher govern- 
mental authority—yet it was truly local 
government in its form, and also in the nar- 
row extent of territory and restricted num- 
ber of people to which it applied. 

Boards of aldermen, selectmen, county su- 
pervisors, and the like constitute a form of 
government whose origin is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. 

Such governments differ from the govern- 
ment of separated powers—as we know it in 
our State and National Governments—in 
that they often combine in one board or 
council the legislative and executive powers. 

Here, in the more intimate departments of 
government, where each legislator-official is, 
or should be, well known to the neighbors 
whose affairs he is empowered to regulate 
the traditional reliance has been not on 
formal and structural safeguards but on 
direct contact consultation and the fre- 
quently recurring opportunity to vote out 
the incumbents and vote in new men. 

Actually, no theoretical structural safe- 
guard built out of philosophical concepts of 
government could equal the simple down-to- 
earth safeguards, which we can easily have in 
local matters, of knowing the territory, 
knowing the officials, and keeping a watchful 
eye upon their operations. 

Local government deals with the tangible 
and visible surroundings of our homes and 
businesses. 


A pendix 


As Thomas Jefferson said commenting in 
his autobiography on this tendency toward 
impracticality in big government: 

“Were we directed frons Washington when 
to sow and when to reap we should soon 
want bread.” 

Abraham Lincoln wrote in his famous 
“Fragment on Government” on July 1, 1854: 

“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all or 
cannot so well do for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. 

“In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves, government ought 
not to interfere.” 

This, as well as Jefferson’s remarks, repre- 
sents sound American traditions in political 
thinking. 

I believe it is consistent with Lincoln’s 
thought that we keep governmental action 
to the necessary minimum and that this in- 
cludes submitting every public problem to 
the smallest simplest, most local sort of gov- 
ment that seems able to handle it with 
efficiency and economy. 

This basic thought common to both Lin- 
coln and Jefferson is further amplified in 
Jefferson’s autobiography: 

“It is not by the consolidation or concen- 
tration of powers but by their distribution 
that good government is effected. 

“Were not this great country already di- 
vided into States that division must be made, 
that each might do for itself what concerns 
itself directly and what it can so much 
better do than a distant authority.” 

Continuing, Jefferson said: 

‘“Every State again is divided into coun- 
ties each: to take care of what lies within 
its local bounds, each county again into 
township or wards to manage minute details 
and every ward into farms to ba governed 
each by its individual proprietor. 

“It is by this participation of cares, de- 
scending gradually from general to particu- 
lar, that the mass of human affairs may be 
ore managed for the good and prosperity of 

A great defect in the American civic con- 
sciousness is the tendency to confuse the 
various levels of government and their ap- 
propriate concerns. 

The citizen will vote for or against a can- 
didate for constable or similar local office 


‘on the basis of the candidate’s opinion on 


some such question as the Arab-Israel dis- 
agreement or the problem of the Quemoy 
and Matsu Islands. 

The same citizen will write to his Repre- 
sentative or Senator in Washington with re- 
gard to local parking regulations or sewer 
charges or a proposed change in zoning. 

Studying and taking part in local govern- 
ment is at once the easiest and the best way 
for the citizen to get to understand the 
workings of politics, to share in the mak- 
ing of decisions and the planning of action 
and to have the immediate satisfaction of 
sharing the tangible benefits of his work 
for the community. 

It is also the most frequented path to- 
ward a political career and probably the 


. best possible apprenticeship. 


It is only too frequently the case, how- 
ever, that the public ignores the local gov- 
ernment and turns its eyes exclusively to 
the Federal Government. 

Particularly, citizens tend to think the 
Federal Government is the proper place to 
go for any sort of help that may be needed. 


However, close to home may be both the 
problem and the means for its solution. 

Maurice H. Stans, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, drew a great deal of adverse 
comment as well as some hearty agreement 
when he stated last December: 

“We carry on massive Federal programs 
which State and local governments could 
do better.” — 

This is a facet of the present-day danger 
of America—the tendency for anything big 
to overwhelm, overcome, and annihilate 
anything small. 

Big business tends to swamp small busi- 
ness; big government tends to swamp local 
government. 

In the field of government, the prerequisite 
for any attempt to combat this tendency is 
that the people should familiarize them- 
selves with the local scene. 

They should study local needs and possible 
programs; get to know the local government 
officials, civic organizations, and interested 
individuals who are working on the same 
matters, and then they will be in a posi- 
tion to join in the effort. 

Nothing practical and effective can be ac- 
complished in local matters unless this ef- 
fort is made to relate the local problem to 
the local governmental structure. 

Though there is, certainly, a strong tend- 
ency among the unthinking to throw any 
local problems on Uncle Sam’s broad shoul- 
ders; there is at the same time a strong swing 
in the contrary direction. 

Even while the clamor arises for more and 
more State and Federal services to commu- 
nities such as towns and cities and metro- 
politan regions, there is a strong tendency 
among these communities and their respon- 
sible governments to attack and solve their 
own problems. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, 
recently delivered an impressive address on 
this topic at a workshop sponsored by the 
State office for local government. 

Governor Rockefeller said: 

“Modern administrative methods, broader 
financial bases, and technology allow local 
government to produce much more reward- 
ing results at a faster pace.”  . 

He maintained that demands on local 
governments were increasing in spite of ex- 
panding State and Federal services. 

The New York Governor stated: 

“The importance of maintaining local gov- 
ernment that can answer the call with ef- 
ficiency, economy, and foresight grows more 
imperative.” 

It is evident that we must foster among 
our people—and particularly the youth—a 
general understanding of the proper limits 
of each type of government, village, town, 
township, city, and county. 

We must work for an amicable and coop- 
erative agreement in the planning program 
and in the division of labor among these gov- 
ernmental bodies and for their working in 
helpful coordination with State and Federal 
agencies for the attainment of local benefits. 

Overall planning is proper to the higher 
governmental agency, but what we have a 
tendency to forget is that the decision as 
to local details is likely to be both juster and 
more practicable if it is made by the local 
authorities. 

A good example of coordinated work of the 
sort I have in mind is the custom they have 
in some localities with regard to the county 
road system, where the town builds its 
roads in consultation with the county high- 
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way engineers and planners, but then gives 
over the problem of maintenance entirely to 
the county which is already provided with 
ampie equipment and crews for the task. 

The expense of this maintenance of town 
roads is, of course, chargeable to the town 
but the system procures for the town better 
maintenance at less cost than it could man- 
age by its own unaided efforts. 

And this cooperation in planning, this di- 
vision of labor, should be encouraged not 
only between one level of government and 
another, but between governments or gov- 
ernment agencies and private organizations 
of citizens within the local community. 

Aid in general education in the field of 
local government and in its application in 
many special fields can be obtained from such 
groups as community councils, churches and 
church organizations, farmers’ organizations 
and cooperatives, businessmen’s groups, 
PTA’s, and other school organizations—wom- 
en’s clubs, Red Cross and other health or- 
ganizations, lodges and social clubs, and vet- 
erans’ tions. 

The All-America City Awards sponsored 
jointly by the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine afford an annual show 
window exhibit of spectacular accomplish- 
ments of municipalities in self-help and 
self-improvement. : 

These concrete examples of what a local 
government can do in modernization, in slum 
clearance, in establishing efficiency of opera- 
tion, in annexation, in securing regional co- 
operation and outside guidance and aid are 
displayed in a vivid article in Look maga- 
zine for March 1, 1960, on this year’s awards. 

I have here a clipping of this article which 
I am glad to show you. 

I cannot conclude my remarks, frankly 
and sincerely, without mentioning that I 
believe that the chamber of commerce is one 
of the best agencies for the work our com- 
munities need. 

Local units of the chamber of commerce 
are ideally composed and situated to arouse 
public interest in local government, to form 
a@ Haison between local government agen- 
cies and various groups of citizens. 

I look to just such a group within the 
chamber of commerce as this legislative af- 
fairs committee as a vitally important or- 
ganization to aid in arresting what I regard 
as a most unfortunate trend in govern- 
ment—the tendency to ignore local officials 
and their functions and to pass over their 
suitability for the solving’ of community 
problems. 

The education of citizens in the nature 
and function of their local government—and 
in the proper delimitations of its scope—is a 
great service to the community. 

Similarly beneficial is the function of the 


chamber of commerce in bringing together 


business people from all parts of the local 
community, and making them well ac- 
quainted with the individuals charged with 
the responsibilities of local government. 

In these ways a live-wire chamber of com- 
merce is helping the citizens of our local 
communities to combat the chief dangers 
of our civilization today, ignorance and in- 
difference. 

The chamber of commerce is working for 
economy and efficiency in helping to build 
communities in which the local needs will be 
met by cooperative coordinated efforts of 
the local people. 

I am grateful to President Charles E. Duke 
of the Legislative Affairs Committee of the 
State College Chamber of Commerce for per- 
mitting me to share in this forward-looking 
enterprise by participating in this luncheon 
meeting. 
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Cardinal Cushing Opposes Recognition of 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most interesting article which 
appeared in the Pilot, Boston, Mass., on 
Octobei 15, 1960, containing the remarks 
of Cardinal Cushing at a dinner held in 
the Roberts Center of Boston College by 
the American Committee for Fu Jen 
Catholic University: 

CARDINAL CUSHING OPPOSES RECOGNITION OF 

Rep CHINAa—ONLY COMMUNISTS WoULD 

BENEFIT PRELATE, SAYS AT BOSTON COLLEGE 


Diplomatic recognition of Communist 
China “would betray American principle and 
practice,” according to Cardinal Cushing. 
The Cardinal spoke at a dinner held in the 
Roberts Center of Boston College by the 
American Committee for Fu Jen Catholic 
University. 

He outlined the five arguments most com- 
monly used in favor of recognition of Red 
China and answered each of them in turn. 

The arguments were: (1) That the Com- 
munists are in power on the Chinese main- 
land and “we must be realistic”; (2) that 
recognition of Red China will help the 
United States to expand trade by opening 
“a great potential market for Western pro- 
duction”; (3) that diplomatic relations with 
Red China will help to “ease international 
tensions”; (4) that diplomatic recognition 
“does not signify our approval. * * * It is 
only a practical arrangement suitable for 
maintaining contact with the regime”; and 
(5) that by recognizing Red China we may 
be able “to drive a wedge between China 
and Russia.” 





REALISM 


Although the Communist Government does 
hold power on the Chinese mainland, Cardi- 
nal Cushing said, it “in no way represents 
the will or aspirations of the Chinese peo- 
ple. It came to power by force and deceit 
and continues to hold power by force. To- 
day, after 10 years, less than 2 percent of 
the people belong to the Chinest Communist 
Party. It has maintained control by con- 
stant purges and the liquidation of at least 
18 million Chinese. It has subjugated 600 
million people, but it has not won their 
hearts.” 

The American tradition, he noted, has been 
to recognize governments which rule with 
substantial popular support. 


TRADE 


The trade which would result from recog- 
nition of Red China would be “beneficial to 
the Red government, not to the free world 
generally or the United States in particular,” 
Cardinal Cushing said. “Great Britain, one 
of the first non-Communist countries to 
recognize the Red regime, found the answer 
the hard way. After the Communist occu- 
pation of the mainland, British investments 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars were promptly confiscated by the Red 
government.” : 

Most of Red China’s trade is with other 
Communist nations, he added. “We also 
know from experience that China will never 
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purchase from the free world anything other 
than strategic materials for purposes of war 
and that to ease our restrictions on trade 
with Red China- would give prestige to the 
regime and bolster its economy.” 

He noted that the Communists have used 
their trade in rice and tin to disrupt the 
economies of Thailand, Burma, and Malaya, 
and that trade relations would open the 
United States for an increase in the already 
large dope-smuggling operations of Red 
China. 

TENSIONS 


* The hope that diplomatic relations with 
Red China would help to ease world tensions 
is “not very strong,” he said. 

“The systematic exploitation of world ten- 
sion is the very essence of Communist tech- 
nique. Red China is deliberately seeking to 
increase tensions of every kind; intellectual, 
political, economic, social, diplomatic, and 
military, to a point beyond endurance by 
the free world. * * * They will stop creat- 
ing tensions only when their policy of world 
conquest has been completely carried out or 
when they are themselves placed under 
counter pressures, political, economical, and 
psychological, so great that they must make 
long overdue concessions to justice and a 
humanly acceptable world order.” 

We must negotiate at times, he said, “but 
we can do so without recognizing such a 
government.” We have already done this 
on several occasions, he added. If Red 
China sincerely wishes to negotiate, there 
are channels open to her. 


REWARD? 


Recognition of the Red regime from the 
United States, particularly after such recog- 
nition had first been denied, “would be a 
triumph for Red China almost as great as a 
military victory,” he said. “Recognition in 
this case would imply something more than 
approval. It would imply capitulation, sur- 
render. It is the most dangerous thing that 
we could possibly do. Who among those 
clamoring for recognition of Red China 
would ever support recognition of Hitler’s 
Germany now that its barbarous conduct 
has been revealed? How much good did 
recognition of that regime ever accomplish?” 

The cardinal noted that Soviet Russia has 
not kept any of the conditions made when 
diplomatic relations were opened with the 
United States. “Such a cynical betrayal of 
truth has never been equalled in the history 
of mankind,” he said. 


WEDGE? 


The possibility of driving a wedge between 
China and Russia by diplomatic recognition 
was dismissed by Cardinal Cushing. “Let 
us admit for the sake of argument,” he said, 
“that there is some discord between Peiping 
and Moscow. Yet the area of discord is ac- 
cepted by both governments and subordi- 
nated to one common mission of the Soviet- 
Peiping coalition, the domination of the 
entire world. Their unity is further con- 
solidated by the fact that both face a com- 
mon obstacle, the United States.” 


China and Russia, he said, will probably 
“act as a team for the indefinite future. 
They would be immensely strengthened in 
prestige and effectiveness if recognition were 
accorded by the United States.” 

The recognition of Red China, he con- 
cluded, “could mean the liquidation of free 
China and the acceptance of Red China into 
the United Nations. 

“The anti-Communist government of the 
Republic of China on Formosa is a symbol 
of Chinese opposition to communism. It is 
the only rallying point in the world for non- 
Communist Chinese, the only focus of loyal- 
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ty for millions of Chinese on the mainland. 
The 10 million people on that island would 
be delivered to the slavery of the Commu- 
nists and the 12 million oversea Chinese 
would become subject to further pressure as 
instruments of infiltration and subversion 
in the countries where they reside. As for 
admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, Red China is certainly not 
qualified for membership under the terms of 
the charter of that organization.” 





Chancellor Adenauer Reminisces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to insert the fol- 
lowing article entitled “I Owe My Life to 
the Jews,” by Konrad Adenauer, Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, as told to Helen Zotos, which ap- 
peared in the October 9, 1960, issue of 
the American Weekly of the New York 
Journal American: 

I Owe My Lire TO THE JEWS 
(By Konrad Adenauer) 

They call me der alte—the old man—over 
here. That being the case, I would like to 
indulge in one of the privileges reserved for 
old people: reminiscing. My doing so may 
serve to clear up a question that strikes at 
the roots of decency the world over. It hangs 


upon the wave of anti-Jewish incidents that . 


erupted in West Germany last Christmas Eve 
and spread around the world. 

People ask: How could these anti-Semitic 
outbursts occur in my country? Do they 
mean that we are back in Europe, and in 
Germany, where we came in, in 1933? 

All of us who love liberty and believe in its 
survival against all odds want an answer. I 
want to give that answer. To give it I would 
like to draw from my own experience. 

My family and I were ourselves victims of 
Hitler’s National Socialism. I hid from Hit- 
ler from 1933 until the collapse of Germany 
in 1945 and one of the reasons I survived 
was because of help given me by Germans of 
the Jewish race. 

When Hitler came to power, I was mayor 
of Cologne, the old and beautiful city on the 
Rhine. When he visited Cologne, I ordered 
that the swastikas put up by his Nazis on 
the Rhine bridge during the night be taken 
away. Overnight, I was ostracized} and the 
same people that had acclaimed me and 
sought my favors as mayor suddenly avoided 
me to please the dictator. My family was 
dispersed and my income confiscated. 

It was at this time that Jewish compatriots 
helped me. Some of them live today in the 
United States. 

(One of Herr Adenauer’s benefactors, D. N. 
Heineman, of Greenwich, Conn., was an 
American industrialist, living in Brussels at 
the time. He delivered to Adenauer 10,000 
marks and refused to accept a receipt or an 
IOU. “I know the money will be well in- 
vested,” he told Herr Adenauer. When 
Adenauer, as Federal Chancellor, made his 
first official visit to the United States, in 1953, 
one of his first calls immediately after his 
arrival was not on the mayor of New York or 
some high dignitary, but on D. N. Heineman 
at his house in Greenwich.—The Editors.) 
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They restored my faith that, in spite of 
everything that was happening in Germany, 
a community of decent people would cqme 
into being again when the tyranny ended. 
And let me tell you that this conviction of 
mine has not been altered in the least by 
however regrettable, however revolting the 
recent anti-Semitic incidents. 

One of the memorable moments of my 
trip to the United States last spring came 
in New York when, for the first time, I met 
and talked with Israeli Premier David Ben- 
Gurion. It was a deeply moving meeting. 
For since I became Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic there has been no mistaking my 
feelings of Germany’s debt to Judaism and 
to Israel. 

In September 1952 my Government, after 
negotiations. with the Israeli Government, 
signed a restitution treaty granting over 
$700 million as settlement help to the State 
of Israel. In addition, $100 million in set- 
tlement and subsidy payments were ar- 
ranged for Jews all. over the world, while 
the German restitution law provided for an- 
other $4 billion. I must mention here with 
regret that the Communist regime in the 
Soviet-occupied part of Germany has, in con- 
trast to our policy, so far refused to grant 
restitution to its Jewish citizens now living 
in their power. 

I know that money can’t revive millions of 
Jews who have been killed, but I also know 
that what is needed now for those surviving 
is money. And one should not forget that 
this money that we are paying in restitu- 
tion—and our German ideas are very similar 
to American ideas on money—comes from the 
German taxpayers who are not Nazis and 
whose majority has never been Nazi. Rich 
and poor alike, they are offering part of their 
earnings each week to clear the German 
name. 

No people reacted with greater outrage and 
indignation to anti-Semitic events than did 
the Germans. In their eyes the smearings 
and deprecations were grievous and infamous 
crimes, malicious attempts to cast doubt on 
the new Germany’s sincere effort to make 
restitution. 

I have been told that possibly the easiest 
way to reply to questions on anti-Semitism 


‘in Germany today is to point out that anti- 


Semitism and racial intolerance have shown 
their ugly faces with as much, if not more, 
violence and frequency, elsewhere. 

I cannot follow this line of thinking, how- 
ever, for several reasons. First of all, in the 
fight against intolerance, you have to organ- 
ize just as you would to fight dangerous 
fires in your home. You will consider out- 
breaks of fire much more seriously in a place 
where devastating catastrophes have already 
happened. 

Accordingly, every anti-Semitic incident in 
Germany must be taken more seriously than 
any similar occurrence in any other place in 
the world. In our task to clear the name of 
our nation from the dark record of the Hitler 
days, and to restore the German name in the 
world, we of the German Government are 
the first to realize this. 

Also I must answer these questions be- 
cause I, as a Christian, am convinced that 
two wrongs cannot make a right. I am pro- 
foundly moved and overwhelmed by the 
memory of all the misery and distress which 
reigned in this neighborhood for years. 

Further, we can clearly recognize the Com- 
munist background of part of these happen- 
ings at least. As far back as 1955 the Com- 
munists have been trying to stir feelings of 
hatred and abhorrence against the Federal 
Republic by spreading charges that the fas- 
cist racial theory is once more flourishing. 

In January 1959, the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party in the Soviet Zone 
of Occupation even went to the extent of 
resolving to organize anti-Semitic incidents 
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in West Germany through action comman- 
dos. 

Later, in the course of the same year, no 
less than 123 anti-Jewish incidents occurred 
in West Berlin—in a city which is known for 
its anti-Nazi attitude, but is also, of course, 
accessible for Commrunist agents. In the 
course of these events we were not sur- 
prised that many members of Commu- 
nist organizations were arrested in the act 
of posting swastika placards. _ 

This leads me to the question: What has 
been done to punish those responsible for 
the anti-Semitic incidents, and to prevent 
their recurrence? 

In promoting the restitution agreement 
with Israel, I wished to show the whole world 
that the Germany of today absolutely rejects 
anti-Semitism. Now, 8 years later, I can 
still state this to be true. Investigations 
into the incidents in my country clearly es- 
tablished that there is no organized anti- 
Semitism of any kind among the German 
people. The incidents in Germany as in 
other countries were almost exclusively acts 
of hooliganism. Of the persons arrested, 48 
percent were motivated by nonpolitical 
rowdyism and drunkermess, but only 8 per- 
cent were motivated by political convictions 
of extreme left or right. 

The offenders who were traced received 
prompt and appropriate sentences ranging 
from corrective measures in juvenile courts 
to almost 2 years of imprisonment with 3 
years loss of civil rights in some cases. 

The people of Germany willingly helped 
the police in their search for the culprits. 
They had nothing but contempt for them. 

Not one word ol excuse was heard; on the 
contrary, there was nothing but unanimous 
rejection and moral isolation of the offend- 
ers. , This attiude found expression in dem- 
onstrations, in letters written to newspapers, 
in conversations, and in many individual 
acts. 

We have in Germany today a democratic 
constitution based upon law. Prompted by 
the lessons of our history we have drawn up 
special laws which prosecute anybody who 
attacks or defames any group of people liv- 
ing in Germany, not only for religious and 
political reasons, but for any other reason. 

Jews living in Germany. all enjoy the se- 
curity and respect to which they, in the 
same way as every other free person, are 
entitled. Their synagogues and social cen- 
ters have been rebuilt in several German 
cities, with particularly handsome ones in 
Bonn and West Berlin, in accordance with 
Jewish traditions, and great efforts are being 
made to promote kindergartens and chil- 
dren’s camps, and to watch over the health 
and social welfare of the general community. 
Today, many Jews are already returning to 
Germany, also from Israel. 

We realize that after 12 years of Nazi ra- 
cial tyranny, there will be some vestige left 
from the thinking of the Hitler time. But 
we are amazed, as is every observer of the 
German postwar scene, that so few fanatics 
in fact are left. 

Neither has national socialism or dic- 
tatorship any roots in the German people. 
The majority of German people served na- 
tionaf socialism. during the period of its 
sway only under the heavy yoke of dictator- 
ship. Every German was by no means a 
National Socialist. I think that this fact 
should gradually have become recognized 
in other countries by now. 

As I look out upon my garden here at my 
home in Rhondorf (a 25-minute drive from 
my office in Bonn), I am reminded that 
gardens, like nations, ‘have to be weeded. 
If we are wise gardeners and do our work 
dutifully, we can expect to be rid of all 
the weeds, whether in our gardens or in our 
nations. 
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Economic Significance of the Election 
Returns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith an article by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Economic Research of 
Great Barrington, Mass., titled ‘“Eco- 
nomic Significance of the Election Re- 
turns”: ; 

EcONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ELECTION 
RETURNS 


The future economic significance of the 
election returns seems to stand out more 
clearly when one considers: first, probable 
near-future economic developments in the 
United States; and second, what the sig- 
nificance of a different outcome of the elec- 
tion would have been. 

As for probable future economic develop- 
ments in the United States, readers of these 
bulletins know the reasons for our belief 
that the first few years, at least, of the 1960's 
will be a time of economic crisis, of which 
some indications already have appeared. No 
doubt, more inflation in the near future re- 
sulting from the monetization of large Gov- 
ernment deficits could restimulate a busi- 
ness boom of brief duration; but that would 
be only a temporary alleviation of the crisis 
with accompanying aggravation rather than 
removal of basic economic distortions. In 
short, there are reasons for believing that in 
the next few years sustained prosperity will 
not prevail in the United States. 

We do not imply that correction of present 
economic distortions and subsequent recov- 
ery to sound and lasting prosperity is im- 
possible. Drastic deflation like that in 1920- 
21 could remove most of the economic distor- 
tions in a year or so, and recovery would fol- 
low quickly, especially if sound money were 
restored. However, in the light of develop- 
ments during recent decades, we feel justi- 
fied in assuming that this course of action 
would not have been followed by Mr. Nixon, 
had he been elected, and it certainly will not 
be followed by Mr. Kennedy unless he 
changes views expressed during the campaign 
and dismisses his present economic advisers. 

Even if Mr. Nrxon had been elected by a 
landslide vote sufficient to provide Republi- 
can control of the House and Senate, we see 
no reason to believe that drastic deflation 
would have been permitted to have its re- 
medial effects. Therefore, if Mr. Nixon had 
been elected, be and his party almost cer- 
tainly would have veen held responsible by 
the voters for the smerican crisis of the 
1960’s. That the developing crisis is to some 
extent the responsibility of the Republican 
administration as well as, to a greater ex- 
tent, of the preceding Democratic adminis- 
trations is more or less beside the point. 
The tendency of the electorate to blamé the 
party in power at the time of unfortunate 
economic developments is well established. 

We therefore believe that the election of 
Mr. Nixon probably would have been fol- 
lowed in 2 years by strengthening -of the 
Democratic majority in Congress and, at the 
end of 4 years, by a landslide election of a 
Democratic administration. Moreover, we 
suspect that under such circumstances the 
Democratic administration would consider it 
had a mandate to initiate drastic measures 
that might well end for a long time, per- 
haps forever, the opportunity to restore 
sound economic policies in the United States. 
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The other alternative that might have oc- 
curred this year was a landslide victory for 
Mr, Kennedy. In that event, his party pre- 
sumably would have been in a position to 
reorganize the House and Senate in such a 
way as to end the dominance of conserva- 
tive southerners on key committees of both 
Houses. The long-established North-South 
relatively conservative coalition then would 
be ended or effectively frustrated. Thus the 
Democrats, guided by a combination of or- 
ganized labor and Fabian socialists including 
Keynesians, would be free to, speed up the 
shift to a welfare state. With the help of an 
electorate deluded by continuing inflation 
such a government might push the United 
States past the point of no return on the 
downhill road to socialism. Within a few 
years the declining economic growth rate 
thus induced in the United States probably 
would decrease to or below Sweden's which 
may be less than one-third of Russia’s. 

As matters now stand, however, one can 
be sure that, whatever Mr. Kennedy may say, 
neither he nor his advisers will dare assume 
that the Democratic Party has been given a 
mandate to move full speed ahead toward 
the socialist goals of Mr. Reuther and many 
disciples of Lord Keynes. The professional 
politicians surely recognize that the victory 
rests in substantial part on bloc voting by 
those of one religion. Moreover, the victory 
margin was so narrow that the legislative 
assistance of the party’s southern better half 
in its long marriage of convenience will still 
be needed. Under such circumstances, ex- 
plorations beyond the new frontier, however 
boldly they are talked about, seem destined 


to be inhibited by practical considerations. ° 


The professional politicians are not wasting 
precious time exulting in the recent victories; 
they already are focusing attention on 1962 
and 1964, 

We conclude that the economic signifi- 
cance of the election returns may be different 
from that which some observers have as- 
sumed. That a further shift toward social- 
ism will occur in the near future seems 
probable; but there is a by-no-means negli- 
gible possibility that events beyond Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s control will give the citizens of the 
United States a few more years in which to 
learn how survival of our Nation may be 
assured before it is too late. 





Tribute to the Honorable 
Michael J. Kirwan 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my many colleagues in 
paying tribute to one of the truly out- 
standing Members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the Honorable M1cHAEL 
J, Kirwan, of Ohio. 

In paying tribute to Mike Kirwan, we 
are paying tribute to the “American 
promise” of unlimited opportunity to 
those who have the will, patience, and 
sweat to improve themselves. From a 
very humble beginning, Mrxe Kirwan 
has risen to great and deserving heights. 
But he, like all great Americans, has 
made greater effort to help others in- 
stead of himself. He has been a legis- 
lative father to many of us, especially 
the younger freshmen Members. He 
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has been our adviser, our guide, and 
many times our conscience. 

As chairman of the congressional cam- 
paign committee, Mrxe Kirwan has 
made it possible for many of us to con- 
duct winning campaigns. I join others 
in thanking him for assisting us to re- 
ceive the privilege of representing our 
constituencies in the Congress. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations, Mike Kirwan 
has always offered his sympathetic ear 
to the problems of Hawaii. I am cer- 
tain that the grateful people of Hawaii 
join me in thanking Mrxe Kirwan for 
his assistance in guiding the growth of 
Hawaii. 

I salute you, Mike Kirwan—legisla- 
tor, statesman, campaigner, gentleman, 
and great American. 





Should Ireland Join NATO? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS i. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by Mr. Brian Inglis, 
editor of the London weekly, the Spec- 
tator, and author of “The Story of Ire- 
land,” and “The Freedom of the Press in 
Ireland: 1780-1841”: 

SHOULD IRELAND JOIN NATO? 
(By Brian Inglis) 

The news that Irish troops were to form 
part of the United Nations advance force in 
the Congo caused some amusement in Eng- 
land, where it has long been believed that 
the Irishman is always spoiling for a fight. 
To the English, Irish temper is a national 
characteristic, like Scotch meanness or 
French volatility; they recall that in the days 
of hand-to-hand battles no regiment had a 
more fearsome reputation than the Irish 
Guards; and their reaction was reflected by a 
cartoonist in the Sunday Dispatch, who 
showed Private O’Hara arriving in a United 
Nations headquarters somewhere in the 
Congo asking, “Where’s the foight? I can 
lick any man in the house.” But there was 
surprise, as well as amusement, at the reap- 
pearance of the Irish on the military scene, 
for the English also remember that Ireland 
remained neutral during the war, and after- 
ward elected to remain out of NATO. What, 
then, is she playing at, putting troops into 
the Congo? Does this foreshadow a change 
in policy—perhaps leading to her joining 
NATO and taking her proper place in the 
western alliance? 

OFFICIAL IRISH ATTITUDE TO NATO 
The Republic of Ireland’s official attitude 


toward NATO remains the same today as 
when it was first pronounced in January 1949 





‘when the United States and the parties to 


the Brussels Treaty were considering a North 
Atlantic security pact, and they consulted 
Ireland (along with Iceland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Portugal) about her willingness to 
participate. On February 8, the Irish Gov- 
ernment set out its views in an Aide Mé- 
moire. They amounted to an uncompromis- 
ing refusal. 

With the general aims of the proposed 
treaty, the Government said, the Irish people 
would be in substantial agreement; by long 
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tradition they were deeply attached to the 
ideas of Christian civilization and the demo- 
cratic way of life, and naturally they wanted 
to play their full part in preserving both. 
But: 

“Ireland is faced with grave difficulties, 
from the strategic and political points of 
view, by reason of the fact that six of her 
northeastern counties are occupied by British 
forces against the will of the Irish people 
* * * any military alliance with, or com- 
mitment involving military action jointly 
with the state that is responsible for the un- 
natural division of Ireland, which occupied a 
portion of our country with its armed forces, 
and which supports undemocratic institu- 
tions in the northeastern corner of Ireland, 
would be repugnant and unacceptable to the 
Irish people.” 

THE IRISH AND THEIR HISTORY 


To appreciate the reasons for this decision 
it is necessary to have learned considerably 
more Irish history than anybody but an 
Irishman is likely to know. The temptation 
for an Irishman is to impart that knowledge 
at length. The English have a stock joke 
about a meeting which took place between 
Lloyd George and De Valera during the ne- 
gotiations which led up to the treaty of 1921: 
that after the first session, when a friend 
approached Lloyd George and asked how 
things were going, Lloyd George replied 
moodily that De Valera had talked all morn- 
ing about the historical wrongs done to Ire- 
land from earliest times and had progressed 
only as far as Cromwell. 

PARTITION 


It really is necessary to go back at least 
as far as Cromwell—indeed even further, to 
the time at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury when that northeastern corner of 
Ireland to which the Aide Memoire refers 
was planted with Scots settlers—to under- 
stand why there has been such feeling in 
Ireland about partition, as the unnatural 
division of the country is generally known. 
But I must content myself here with saying 
that this division, imposed by the treaty of 
1921, allowed 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland 
to split off from the United Kingdom to 
form the Irish Free State, an independent 
member of the British Commonwealth; 
leaving the other six counties, Northern Ire- 
land, an integral part of the United King- 
dom—albeit with a legislature of their own 
and with certain limited powers of self- 
government. The Irish (as, for simplicity, I 
propose henceforth to call the citizens of the 
26 counties) accepted this division’at the 
time, but they felt thatit was imposed on 
them under duress and perpetuated by fraud, 
and the design to restore a united Ireland 
has been one of their chief political aims 
ever since. 

As the Aide Memoire makes Clear, it was 
only because of partition, and not from any 
neutralist leanings, that the Irish Govern- 
ment decided to stay out of NATO. Ad- 
mittedly, governments sometimes give high- 
sounding reasons for a decision which are not 
the real reasons—or, at least, not the only 
reasons. But a glance at the period in which 
the Aide Memoire was dispatched suggests 
that it represented the true feelings of the 
Government—and of the opposition; it was 
accepted by Eamon de Valera, the leader of 
the opposition at the time,.and confirmed by 
him when he returned to power 2 years later. 
Nor has it since been challenged. 

A CHANGED CLIMATE OF OPINION 


If partition had not existed, it is probably 
safe to say that Ireland would have applied 
for membership. Mr. de Valera refused to 
commit himself on this point; the question 
could not be answered, he said, “because it 
would have to be decided by a 32-county (i.e. 
all-Ireland) parliament” and as no 32-county 
parliament existed “nobody could tell what 
its views would be.” But the predominantly 
Protestant northern members in any all-Ire- 
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land parliament would certainly be in favor 
of joining NATO: and the predominantly 
Catholic south could hardly, if deprived of 
the excuse of partition, insist on staying out 
of an organization designed to defend the 
west against the threat of communism. 
This, however, is hypothetical. Partition still 
exists, and is certain, unless there is some 
wholly unforeseen political upheaval, to con- 
tinué to exist in the foreseeable future. 
There has consequently been no move in 
the south to reverse the decision to stay out 
of NATO. The possibility has indeed been 
discussed in journals of opinion, but not 
often, and only on an academic level. 

Yet this does not mean that the possibility 
must be dismissed out of hand. To under- 
stand why, it is necessary to contrast the 
climate of opinion in Ireland at the time 
NATO was launched with that which exists 
there today. In 1949 a coalition government 
led by Mr. J. A. Costello, had just come into 
office after 17 years of uninterrupted rule by 
Mr. de Valera. Before the election, Mr. Cos- 
tello’s party had been committed to a policy 
of closer ties with Britain and the Common- 
wealth; but in a remarkable volte face shortly 
after he became premier he announced that 
he proposed to cut the last remaining ties 
with the Commonwealth, and declare Ire- 
land n republic. At the same time, he called 
for a revival of the antipartition drive. His 
minister for external affairs was Sean Mac- 
Bride, a republican of longer standing; and 
the party government as a whole found itself 
committed to hostility towards England, on 
the logical but—as things turned out—un- 
realistic argument that what England had 
done by dividing Ireland she could undo by 
reuniting her again. This campaign stirred 
Mr. de Valera to action; and, as if deter- 
mined to show that he was still the real 
leader of the movement for a united Ireland, 
he went on what amounted almost to a world 
tour, seeking international support for the 
removal of the border. 


TACTICS OF “THE SORE THUMB” 


At the time NATO was forming, all the 
political parties in Ireland were vying with 
each other to demonstrate their patriotic 
fervor and out of this bipartisanship de- 
veloped a set of tactics in international af- 
fairs which came to be known as “the sore 
thumb.” This was not, I suspect, at first 
a calculated policy, but it emerged natu- 
rally from the antipartition campaign; 
wherever Irish delegates were to be found, 
the world over, they began to brandish the 
sore thumb of partition before the assem- 
blies which they were addressing, to awake 
the conscience of the world to Ireland’s 
wrongs. The decision to stay out of NATO 
followed logically from this policy. With 
her tiny manpower, and negligible produc- 
tive resources, Ireland couid not hope to play 
any decisive part within NATO. But she 
was—or hoped she might be—in a position 
to alarm, or at least disconcert, other mem- 
bers by refusing to join. At that time Ire- 
land (and particularly Shannon Airport) ap- 
peared strategically more important than 
it is today; and there was a possibility—or 
so it was thought in Ireland—that the Amer- 
icans, anxious to present a united Western 
front to Russia, would urge the British Gov- 
ernment to come to terms with Ireland over 
partition. 

Nothing of the sort happened. Nobody 
minded very much about Ireland staying out 
of the organization—other more important 
European countries, after all, were not mem- 
bers, and the absence of Ireland must have 
been one of the least of the organization’s 
worries, And very soon the sore thumb pol- 
icy was revealed to be an egregious mistake. 
At the council of Europe in 1950, the Irish 
delegates again put forward the arguments 
which had been used to explain their deci- 
sion not to joint NATO in order to justify 
their refusal to have anything to do with 
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the project of a European army—they could 
not cooperate, they cried, with the British 
oppressor. The project came to nothing, but 
the assembled delegates, even those who op- 
posed it, were bored and irritated by the 
way the Irish persisted in dragging the dis- 
cussion back to their country’s grievances— 
which, whether real or imagined, were hard- 
ly relevant to the debate. 


ECONOMICS DICTATE CHANGE OF POLICY 


So the policy was quietly dropped—and 
in any case the thumb ceased to be sore. 
The antipartition drive at home proved to 
be, if possible, an even more complete failure 
than the campaign abroad; at last it began to 
penetrate to the Irish people, and eventually 
to their parliamentary representatives, that 
the way to end partition was not by violence 
or threats but by the creation first of a new, 
more congenial atmosphere in which north 
and south could embark on projects of mu- 
tual value to both—over power installations, 
for example, and transport; leading eventual- 
ly to a union of hearts in which past rancour 
could be forgiven and forgotten. - 

The first stage of this new policy scon 
resulted in some quite fruitful business co- 
operation between north and south; and the 
second stage may be said to have begun 
when Mr. de Valera retired from the premier- 
ship in 1959 to become president. His place 
was taken by Sean Lemass, always the prag- 
matist of the party; and in one of his first 
speeches as Prime Minister he held out a 
friendly hand to the north. His advances 
were coolly received, but the fact that he had 
made them, and has continued to make 
them is significant. So is the recent change 
of attitude to Britain. At the time NATO 
was set up any Irishman who had suggested 
that Ireland might reenter the Common- 
wealth would have been dismissed as a fool 
or a crank. The declaration of the Republic 
the year before appeared to have disposed 
of that issue finally and irrevocably. But 
lately, the argument has been increasingly 
heard that political independence is illusory, 
so long as Ireland’s economic ties with 
Britain are binding. The choice lies between 
outright neutralism based.on economic self- 
sufficiency-—hardly practicable in the modern 
world—or closer economic alliance with Brit- 
ain; and the establishment of the Common 
Market and the free trade area meant that 
the time had come when that choice—with 
its inevitable political implicacions—would 
soon have to be made. It was not easy to 
reverse the trend that had led to the declara- 
tion of the Republic; but+it clearly was being 
reversed, to enable Ireland to survive in the 
new economic conditions which faced her. 


WHY JOIN NOW? 


In short, though the reasons why Ireland 
decided not to join NATO in 1949 are still 
those which are officially given today, the 
justification for them has disappeared. Ire- 
land is like a householder who has always 
refused to cooperate in some street develop- 
ment plan on the grounds that he will have 
nothing to do with his next door neighbors, 
because years ago they stole some of his gar- 
den. The stolen plot is still on the wrong 
side of the fence—yet here he is chatting 
amicably with his neighbors, exchanging 
lawnmowers and hedge clippers, and drink- 
ing with them at the local pub. To assert 
(as the Irish Government did in the 1949 
Aide Mémoire) that participation in a mili- 
tary alliance with Britain would bring the 
likelihood of civil war, is absurd; and the 
argument that the Irish people cannot have 
anything to do with a government so ad- 
dicted to undemocratic practices as that of 
Northern Ireland cannot be sustained when 
many economic projects in which both sec- 
tions of the island have cooperated are 
being developed with every indication of 
goodwill. : 

But to say that public opinion in Ireland 
is now no longer a bar to her joining NATO 
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is not to say that her Government is likely 
soon to take steps to bring her into the Or- 
ganization. The ordinary, reasonably well- 
informed Irishman, if he were to be asked 
his opinion, would probably not be actually 
hostile; but he would be inclined to argue 
that NATO has got on well enough without 
Ireland in the past, and vice versa; and what, 
he would ask, is the point of joining now? 


WHAT IRELAND CAN GIVE 


In theory the question has a simple an- 
swer: it is not what Ireland can get, but what 
she has to give that matters. In a recent 
controversy in the correspondence columns 
of the Irish Times, Prof. Kennedy F. Roche, 
of University College, Cork, expressed the 
view which (though he was not in fact con- 
cerning himself with NATO) would certainly 
be put forward if the question of Ireland's 
joining NATO were to be formally raised. 
The avowed objective of both the Russians 
and the Chinese,’ he argued, is to secure 
world communism; therefore nothing should 
be done—such as, say, admitting Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations—which 
would give either of them the opportunity 
to boast that their policies had been vin- 
dicated, or that the West had received a set- 
back. If this view is accepted, then logically 
everything that can be done to strengthen 
the forces which the West has at its disposal 
to protect the free world from Communist 
aggression should be done; and clearly one 
thing which Ireland could do is to join 
NATO. As a face saver the Government 
could explain that it has had to change its 
mind because the world situation has now 
become so serious; therefore, the Republic 
has had to put her quarrel with England on 
one side—even though she remains con- 
vinced that Britain can and should restore 
the unity of the country by instructing 
Northern Ireland to leave the United King- 
dom. 

For a government to take this step would 
probably provoke no great opposition. The 
Catholic church would presumably throw its 
weight behind any more designed to enable 
the Republic to play a more positive part 
in the struggle against communism; and as 
nearly 95 percent of the inhabitants of the 
Republic are Catholics this should have 
some effect. No Communist Party exists in 
Ireland, nor any effective neutralist group. 
If a Government became convinced of the 
need for the country to join NATO, there is 
nothing to suggest that it would have any 
difficulty in arranging the match. 

IRISH SUCCESS IN U.N. 


But will any government be convinced? 
Neither the party in office, nor any other 
party in the country, has begun even to toy 
with the idea. “The attempt, and not the 
deed confounds us”; what is lacking is any 
incentive to make the necessary effort. And 
in the way of any such effort, stands a new 
but growing impression that Ireland has a 
part in the world which she can best play 
if she retains her present detached status. 
That part consists not so much of neutralism 
as of uncommitment; and it has arisen 
largely in and from the Irish delegation’s 
work at the United Nations. 

For many years the Soviet veto prevented 
the Irish Ireland from becoming a member 
of the United Nations; and when eventually 
the veto was withheld, and Ireland’s appli- 
cation for membership accepted, there was 
no reason to believe that her representatives, 
small fish in so big a pond, would achieve 
anything. But they did; by 1959 they had 
emerged as one of the most influential of 
the United Nations delegations. Their suc- 
cess, though surprising at the time, is less 
so if considered as a sequence to Ireland’s 
activities in the League of Nations which she 
worked consistently to strengthen, notably 
through support for the idea of collective 
security and for the imposition of sanctions 
on Italy at the time of the Abyssinian crisis. 
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In the present state of the world there is yet 
another reason for the Irish success in the 
United Nations. Ireland is in a unique posi- 
tion, a Western nation which is not tainted 
with the defects of Westernism in African 
and Asian eyes; her delegates can well 
understand the troubles and worries of 
colonial territories emerging into independ- 
ence; and they are consequently in a good 
position to acquire those territories’ respect 
and trust. 

As a result, the Irish at home have already 
begun to catch a glimpse of themselves as 
the Swiss of the future—not in the tradi- 
tional Swiss pattern, but in the sense that 
they can become leaders of the uncommitted. 
The Irish have not been taking the uncom- 
mitted in any general or particular direction, 
but when there is any.decisive change of 
mood among the uncommitted countries, the 
Irish often find themselves put up as their 
spokesmen. Ireland can, therefore, imagine 
herself becoming the accepted mediator be- 
tween the old-established nations and the 
newcomers to international affairs. And en- 
joying this new role of go-between, the Irish 
may become reluctant to risk losing their 
new-found esteem by joining any organiza- 
tion which might commit them to military 
allianees (the United Nations, of course, does 
not so commit them; the decision to comply 
with the request that Irish troops should go 
to the Congo was voluntarily made). 


AN ACADEMIC DISPUTE 


For this reason, and also because of the 
inertia which makes governments reluctant 
to move until they feel that either public 
opinion or outside circumstances are com- 
pelling them to move, I have the impression 
that it is unlikely that there will be. any 
changes in Ireland’s official policy toward 
NATO—illogical, and even hypocritical, 
though that policy now is. The reason Irish 


troops were called for by the United Nations, - 


and not denounced by Mr. Lumumba, was 
that they were not linked with NATO—if 
they had been, they would not have been in 
demand.. To judge by the newspapers’ at- 
tention to the troops’ mission, public interest 
in Ireland in the affair appears to have been 
remarkable; and this will probably encourage 
the growing belief that Ireland can best make 
her contribution to world stability by keep- 
ing out of military entanglements. In the 
circumstances, whether she ought to join 
NATO in order to demonstrate her attach- 
ment to Western and Christian ideals or not, 
is likely to remain an academic dispute. 
Unless some new strategic situation arises to 
exert a more positive force on her, the 
chances of Ireland changing her mind about 
NATO are small. 





Loss Leaders Create Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been no question in my mind for a 
long time, that the most valuable asset 
any company can have, whether large 
or small, is the good name of its prod- 
ucts, and the goodwill it may have built 
up over many years of research, pro- 
motion, and service to its customers. 

To destroy the goodwill and public 
trust in reputable, trademarked mer- 
chandise, is, therefore, destroying the 
only indispensable asset which a manu- 
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facturer possesses, for upon his reputa- 
tion for quality, service, and fair returns 
on his products rests his own success and 
the success of his distributors. 

Mr. Ed Wimmer, the energetic and 
capable president of the Forward Amer- 
ica Publishing Guild, Inc., and vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc., has written a 
column that originated in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, devoted to the need of protect- 
ing a manufacturer’s right to maintain a 
fair price on his trademarked mer- 
chandise. 

In his travels over the Nation, Mr. 
Wimmer is constantly addressing audi- 
ences made up of people in all walks of 
life. He concentrates much of his ef- 
forts on student assemblies, and reports 
a growing acceptance of the idea that 
free enterprise is free only if the doors 
of opportunity are always open to our 
boys and girls. 

As a tireless crusader for our American 
way of life, Mr. Wimmer’s views that fol- 
low are both informative and challenging 
to us all: 

Outspoken advocates of fair trade laws 
emerged the victors in their recent election 
battles, and the incoming administration 
will find the fair trade issue one of the first 
it will have to consider. 

For a long time, Congress has recognized 
that fair wages, needed revenues, moderniza- 
tion programs, replacement of old equipment, 
promotion costs, and ali normal growth under 
the capitalistic system must be generated 
by the profitable production and distribution 
of goods and services. Fair trade legislation 
is a positive means of achieving this end. 

In 1931, when the price structure was in a 
condition of collapse in California, the first 
fair trade law was passed by the State leg- 
islature, which enabled manufacturers to 
establish a price that insured a fair return 
to the retailer, and during the years that 
followed, 44 more State legislatures over- 
whelmingly adopted their own fair trade 
laws. 

Price-cutters succeeded, however, in hav- 
ing the courts of several States declare the 
acts unconstitutional on technical grounds, 
and this led to the nullification of the Fed- 
eral laws (Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts) 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. At no time, 
however, was the principle of fair trade held 
unconstitutional, and today fair trade acts 
are operative in 19 States where the courts 
of last resort upheld their constitutionality, 
and in 10 States where litigation has not 
reached the courts. In a recent decision, the 
Virginia Supreme Court upheld the Virginia 
Fair Trade Act, the judges declaring: “The 
owner of a trademark or trade name * * * 
is entitled to protection * * * a legal guar- 
antee that his trademarked product cannot 
be sold at prices below those which he has 
established.” 

Commented Dr. John W. Dargavel: “Where 
we have been weak in the past, is in our 
failure to arouse the public to the vital stake 
that all Americans have in maintaining fair 
play in the marketplace. * * * If we fail to 
win public support of fair trade laws, in 1961, 
I believe the country will face a desperate 
situation so far as our American way of life 
is concerned.” * * * 

Predatory price cutting of known brands 
has become the nuclear weapon of monopoly- 
socialism, in that all legitimate business and 
their employees suffer lethal effects from 
loss-leader merchandising of reputable mer- 
chandise; the smallest in each line of busi- 
ness being the first to die. 

For nearly 150 years America moved for- 
ward under a traditional system of promoting 
and selling reputable merchandise through 
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wholesalers and retailers who stocked, dem- 
onstrated, advertised, sold, and serviced this 
merchandise under voluntary price agree- 
ments that insured a fair return on invest- 
ment. There were a few price-cutters in 
those days who used reputable brands as 
loss leaders to attract the unwary con- 
sumer into buying lesser-known products 
showing a high profit, but none were big 
enough or destructive enough to warrant 
legislative controls. 

Today this situation has been completely 
reversed, and if honest manufacturers are 
not permitted to protect their legitimate 
wholesalers and retailers from exploitation of 
trade-marked products as baits, the motivat- 
ing force of the free enterprise system—the 
individual enterpriser—is doomed. 

Enactment of a strong fair trade law by 
the new Congress would do more to stabilize 
the national economy and encourage a more 
vigorous promotion and exchange of goods 
and services than any other single proposal 
awaiting consideration. 





Our National Transportation System and 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 21, 1960, it was my privilege 
to deliver the following address at the 
Institute of Railway Labor Organizations 
on the campus of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.: ; 

Our NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(Address by Representative James E. VaN 
ZANDT, Member of Congress, 20th District 
of Pennsylvania, at the Institute of Rail- 
way Labor Organizations, campus of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y., September 21, 
1960, at 7 p.m.) 

Transportation is one of the tools required 
by civilized man to bring order out of chaos. 

It reaches into every phase and facet of our 
existence. 

Viewed from every standpoint—economic, 
political, and military—it is unquestionably 
the most important industry in the world. 

You can no more operate a grocery store 
or a brewery than you can win a war without 
transportation. 

The more complex life becomes, the more 
indispensable are the things that make up 
our transportation systems. 

It is an accepted fact that the transpor- 
tation system of a nation is one of its great- 
est strengths. 

The strength of our country is told in the 
fabulous history of the railroads. 

Their story and the parallel story of our 
national growth is a new and equally fasci- 
nating chapter in the history of mankind. 

While the mournful whistle may have 
given way to the horn of the diesel—and—al- 
though the “Phoebe snow” no longer keeps 
“bright and snowy white upon the road of 
anthracite’—yet these stirring reminders 
of past glory—memorialized in song and 
poem—will always keep alive in the hearts 
of all Americans the stirring saga of the 
railroads. 

Believe it or not, in the central Pennsyl- 
vania area ads recently appeared in our local 
papers announcing the fact an old Hunting- 
don-Broadtop steam engine and several pas- 
senger coaches are back in service hauling 
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sightseers. on a limited stretch of this 
abandoned railroad. 

Most interesting is the fact that students 
from grade and high schools are traveling 
to Orbisonia, Pa., to get a look at their first 
steam locomotive and ride on an old steam- 
powered train. 

Frankly, what I am trying to say is “time 
marches on” and to the extent as a former 
railroad employee—I never thought I would 
live to see the day when steam motive power 
on the railroads would become a relic of the 

ast. 

It is recognized the world over that one 
of the most closely knit fraternities in the 
country is that of railroadmen. 

And rightfully so. 

For who else—among all professions—can 
look at this great land of ours and say— 
with more justification—‘This I helped to 
build. 

“Those who went before me used pick 
and shovel to build the roads and lay the 
ties and stretch the rails that made this 
country what it is. 

“In this I have pride. 

“In this pride I am justified.” 

In addition to its contribution to our na- 
tional growth is the story of the railroads in 
national emergencies. 

Here the railroads have more than proved 
themselves. 

Their extremely fine performance will 
never be forgotten. 

Their employees—men and women—have 
met the challenge, not only in this country 
but in many areas overseas. 

When I speak of railroads in general, I do 
not mean management or labor or track and 
equipment separately. 

I mean the combination of all three. 

Management, labor, and track and equip- 
ment are as interrelated and dependent—one 
on the other—as the head, the heart, and 
the body. 

Working in concert this glorious history 
has been compiled. 

Before the dawn of the nuclear age—when 
the men of the railroads were fashioning 
the romance of the rail—we in America felt 
secure behind our ocean barriers. 

The very thought that we would ever be 
involved in a war in our own country was 
absurd. 

But all this is changed. 

The bright flash of atomic light at Hiro- 
shima on August 6, 1945, revealed in its glow 
the lurking specter of nuclear war, a war 
that knows no boundaries or barriers, that 
has no concern for distance and little for 
time. 

The dawn of a new-born day may herald 
the beginning of the end, unless we have pre- 
pared ourselves and have the capability to 
survive. 

Now, where do the railroads fit into this 
picture of capability to survive? 

In its ninth annual report to the Con- 
gress, dated January 13, 1960, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production outlined the 
dependence of the various governmental de- 
partments and agencies upon transportation 
to meet objectives in the event of emergency. 

Planning under this program is being car- 
ried on throughout the Government under 
the supervision and direction of the Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization. 

The Department of Commerce, the Atomic 
the Departments of 
Agriculture, Defense, and others have all in- 
dicated to OCDM the extent of their reliance 
on transportation in the event of emergency. 

Railroads are in the forefront. 

The extent of this reliance will, of course, 
depend upon the magnitude or location of 
the theater of operations. 

Whatever the nature of the requirements, 
it is anticipated that almost total reliance 
will be placed upon commercial transporta- 
tion within the United States to support the 
national defense. 
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In connection with the specific role of the 
railroads in national defense, I would like to 
touch on an item of considerable impact and 
interest to the Air Force. It deals with the 
old concept of mobility, but with a new 
application. 

Within the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile weapons system has arisen the opera- 
tional concept of mobility. 

This is an answer to the problems en- 
countered when missile sites are permanent. 

The ability to move at random over a 
relatively unlimited area increases the po- 
tential aggressor’s targeting problem tre- 
mendously. . 

This concept is being applied to the Min- 
uteman missile system and involves mount- 
ing the missile on a specially designed 
railroad car as part of mobile trains that 
will move at random over selected trackage 
within the United States. 

This is the first time a civilian train and 
crew will be an integral operating part of 
a military weapons system on a continuing 
basis. 

A military transportation officer will di- 
rect train movements from the Strategic Air 
Command—command post—with a civilian 
representative of the railroads sitting at his 
side to assist in this effort. 

The Association of American Railroads has 
played an important part in the planning 
that has come into the development of this 
concept. 

Tests of this concept began in June of this 
year and were completed during the sum- 
mer months. 

Results were highly satisfactory and the 
Air Force and the railroads are .proceeding 
with plans to make this weapons system 
operational. 

It is this type of application of transporta- 
tion resources to the support of advanced 
weapons systems which is—and will continue 
to be—essential to our national defense. 

If war should come to this country—and 
God forbid—the problems faced in past 
emergencies will be minute by comparison. 

To the hurdles of overburdened equipment 
and overworked men—which the railroads 
met and vanquished so magnificently in 
World War II and Korea—will be added the 
problems of vast destruction of both peoples 
and things. 

These are not unknown to the railroads. 

In fact, the ability of the railroads to over- 
come these obstacles with apparent ease is 
legendary. 

The destruction of tunnels, bridges, and 
roadbeds by the floods on the Ohio River in 
1937; the California earthquakes of 1952 and 
hurricane Diane in 1955—disasters so well 
known in railroad circles—present a modern- 
day picture of major damage from natural 
forces. 

It is to the eternal credit of the railroads 
that not only did they dig out and restore 
service in an absolute minimum of time, but 
they did it out of their own resources of men 
and materials and on their own initiative, 

The railroads do not have to wait upon 
directives and decisions of some public body. 

They are indoctrinated in the tradition of 
self-reliance. They know what has to be 
done, how to do it, and they go out and do 
the job. The railroads are unique in this 
field among modes of transportation. This 
means a great deal toward restoring service 
after an emergency. 

It also means that the Nation has at its 
call in time of national crisis a trained re- 
serve of men schooled in this vigorous tradi- 
tion. A trained reserve that may someday 
cease to exist if the decline in railroad em- 
ployment continues at its present pace. 

The Congress of the United States is 
acutely aware of the need for an adequate 
transportation system—of all modes—in 
existence in time of emergency. I repeat, in 
existence in time of emergency. 
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In all previous experience and planning for 
mobilization—from the standpoint of trans- 
portation—the United States has enjoyed the 
luxury of time to build our capacity to 
transport. 

Due to the changing concepts of war, this 
luxury in all probability will no longer be 
available to us. 

We will be obliged to do with what we 
have. 

Should war come suddenly to this conti- 
nent, it would be today’s trained people and 
the existing plant and facilities which would 
have to meet it. 

For this reason, primary congressional con- 
cern is on the importance of the current 
health and continuing ability of transpor- 
tation to respond instantaneously to any 
emergency which might arise. 

During the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, a special subcommittee—of which I 
was proud to be a member—of the House 
Committee on Armed Services conducted 
hearings into the adequacy of transporta- 
tion systems in support of the national de- 
fense effort in the event of mobilization. 

Representatives of eastern, southern, and 
northern railroads testified before the mem- 
bers of this committee, as did representatives 
of the Railway Labor Execufives Association, 
the Association of American Railroads, and 
railway equipment suppliers. 

The story that they unfolded left me 
gravely concerned over whether the railroads 
will be strong enough and healthy enough 
to flex their historic muscles and measure 
up to past performance. 

The inroads upon the freight and passenger 
business of railroads by other modes—and 
especially che private automobile—has been 
reflected in a steady decline year by year. 

The railroads—which in 1945 handled 67 
percent of all public and private intercity 
ton-miles of freight-—accounted for only 45 
percent in 1958. 

* In the passenger field the railroads—which 
at one time enjoyed a virtual monopoly in 
intercity commercial passenger transporta- 
tion—hauled only 31 percent of the total 
for-hire transportation in this fleld in 1958. 

The obvious resulting decline in railroad 
equipment and employees was the most dis- 
turbing feature of this testimony. 

There is no doubt that today’s railroad 
equipment includes little reserve capacity. 

But even if this were not true, the real 
loss to the railroads and to the Nation is ap- 
parent in the sharp decline in manpower. 

From 1,358,838 employees in 1946 to 840,575 
in 1958. 

It matters little that mechanization and 
other technological changes have been to 
a great extent responsible for this decline. 

The plain fact is that these employees 
are no longer there. 

Thousands of trained and skilled workers 
have been furloughed. 

Many have obtained work in other indus- 
tries. 

The once vaunted trained reserve of rail- 
road employees—the shock troops, skilled 
in coping with disaster—no longer exists. 

This is the real tragedy of the decline of 
the railroads. 

As appropriately stated by Chairman Tug- 
gle, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

“The railroads’ ability to transport might 
be governed more by shortages of man- 
power * * * during a survival period than 
by shortages of equipment and facilities.” 

Is it any wonder that Congress is concerned 
about the health of the railroads? 

A sound and healthy railroad industry is 
essential to the United States. 

The special subcommittee—of which I 
spoke earlier—made several recommenda- 
tions, which, if followed, should provide 
needed financial relief for the railroads. 

The most important of these was tax 
relief—Federal, State, and local. 
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It was obvious from the testimony that 
the policies of all levels of government in 
providing roads, air terminals, waterway 
developments, and other means of assistance 
to other modes of transportation operated 
to the detriment of the railroads. 

While the users of these facilities merely 
pay a fee for the use thereof, the railroads 
have been and are required to provide and 
maintain their own terminals, rights-of-way, 
and other fixed facilities. 

On top of this, each layer of government 
imposes a tax based on the value of the 
property. 

In hearings by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission beginning in March 1956—rela- 
tive to the railroad passenger deficit—the 
matter of such taxation, as it affected the 
whole of the railroad industry, was fully 
explored. 

On May 25, 1959, a report was released by 
the ICC which contained—in addition to 
others—the following recommendations: 

1. That the Federal tax laws be amended 
to encourage local and State tax relief—at 
least to the extent of disregarding State and 
local provided pretax net income for Federal 
tax purposes; : 

2. That State and local governments take 
such steps as may be required to effect a 
greater degree of equity in respect to tax 
burden on railroad property in relation to 
taxpayers generally, and consistent with the 
desire of their communities for retention of 
commuter and other passenger train service. 

The committee was in agreement with 
these suggestions, and recommended prompt 
action in this fleld. 

With such relief the railroads should be 
able to sharply change the present picture 
of bad-order equipment, deferred mainte- 
nance, and overage equipment and facilities. 

Such changes will of necessity drastically 
reverse the present decline of employment 
in the whole of the railroad industry. 

The 86th Congress—just recently ad- 
journed—aptly expressed its concern over 
the health of our transportation systems by 
the many fine pieces of legislation and reso- 
lutions introduced. 

All were directed toward putting our trans- 
portation systems on a sound financial basis 
because of their essentiality to the national 
security. 

Some have become law and others, not 
yet acted upon, will be reintroduced in the 
87th Congress. 

Perhaps the most important of these— 
from the standpoint of the railroads—were 
H.J. Res. 606 and 8.J. Res. 158. 

The acknowledged purpose of these reso- 
lutions is to establish a National Advisory 
Committee on Rail Transportation. 

The primary basis for the establishment 
of such a committee is expressed as follows: 

“Whereas an adequate system of rail trans- 
portation is essential to the national econ- 
omy and to the national defense.” 

You will find this theme running through 
every piece of legislation on this topic. 

This is the most graphic illustration of 
the concern with which the Congress views 
the status of our transportation systems. 

In addition, the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp is 
replete with statements of the Members of 
Congress expressing their feeling regarding 
various facets of this problem. 

As you are aware, I personally have spon- 
sored legislation for assistance to the rail- 
roads because of my grave concern over this 
situation. 

Let me recall to you a statement I recently 
made with reference to the need for imme- 
diate congressional action. 

This statement was printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 9, 1960: 

“Unless we have adequate transportation 
in all modes to sustain both our military 
activities and our civilian economy—in event 
of an emergency—we will be like unto a 
living body with a ruptured aorta: Our life 
blood slowly but surely running out. 
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“Indeed, the bell will be tolling for us.” 

From my own wartime experience I know 
that measures to insure this can be neglected 
or deferred only at grave peril to our national 
security and survival. 





Youth Peace Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


“ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the editorial in the December 
24, 1960, issue of the Saturday Review 
by George Fersh, associate director of 
the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion and director of the National Conser- 
vation and Resource-Use Education 
Project: 

On campuses throughout the Nation, 
thousands of students are no doubt eagerly 
awaiting an opportunity to serve in the pro- 
posed National Peace Corps. By working in 
the Peace Corps, college graduates would be 
able to apply their newly acquired skills 
for the betterment of people in the under- 
developed and emerging nations of the 
world. Advocates of the Peace Corps pro- 
posal stress the good will that would accrue 
to our Nation, as well as the beneficial con- 
sequences that would result from the im- 
provement of health, standards of living, 
education, and resource development in the 
nations being assisted. 

For the young men and women in the 
Peace Corps, there would be the deep satis- 
faction of helping to promote peace through 
alleviating sources of misery, unrest, and 
misunderstanding. There would also be the 
practical benefits of developing their pro- 
fessional skills and cultivating their ap- 
preciation of other cultures. 

There is much merit in the idea of such a 
program for our youth; its establishment 
might well make a significant contribution 
to peace and international well being. But 
is a national peace corps enough? 

In this season of hope, it may be ap- 
propriate to consider an even broader pro- 
gram, one in which the young men and 
women of all nations might participate. 
What is proposed are numerous missions for 
young men and women throughout the world 
under the auspices of the United Nations— 
perhaps to be called the Youth Cadres for 
Peace. 

Under such a program, one can visualize a 
group of young men and women living and 
working in a tropical village. They are there 
on an assignment for the World Health Or- 
ganization. Among the young men and 
women are doctors, nurses, engineers, biolo- 
gists, mechanics, carpenters, and Others of 
various professions and occupations. At the 
same time, another group is carrying out an 
assignment in Italy for the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. Among the group 
are agricultural specialists from the United 
States. and the Soviet Union, economists 
from India and Argentina, chemists from 
China and Australia, and an assortment of 
skilled young men and women from other 
nations. 

Under the program, the various agencies 
of the United Nations would cooperate with 
all nations to identify, define, and finance 
jobs that would be within the competence 
of the Youth Cadres. Young men and 
women of any nation would be eligible to 
apply for service in the U.N. Youth Cadres 
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for Peace. They would of course have to 
meet various requirements relating to such 
matters as age, length of time available for 
service, health, and professional and occu- 
pational specialties. 

After acceptance for service, the members 
would participate in a training program. 
One phase of the training would help each 


person to become a competent interpreter of - 


his nation’s economic, political, social, and 
cultural life. In another phase, the aims and 
procedures of the U.N. would be stressed and 
multilingual abilities would be developed. 
Another major training objective would be 
to give each cadre a full understanding of the 
assignment it was being asked to perform 
and an appreciation of the culture in which 
it would be working. 

Following service in the Youth Cadres, 
many young men and women might seek 
careers with the permanent staff of the U.N. 
Others would probably be sought for service 
in the state departments or other agencies 
of their national governments. Through 
their years of professional and occupational 
growth in the Youth Cadres, many would 
return to their nations to pursue careers 
in private enterprise or as professionals; 
others might decide to continue a career in 
one of the nations to which they had been 
assigned. 


This, then, is a possible framework for 
using the resources of young men and women 
of many nations in the work of the U.N. 
From such a program, the U.N. would gain 
renewed strength as a force for improving 
human welfare and safeguarding peace. All 
nations would have access to the construc- 
tive efforts of dedicated, competent young 
men and women. Over a period of years, 
great strides could be made to safeguard and 
develop the human and natural resources 
of the world, minimizing the waste and reck- 
lessness that might ensue without guidance. 
The opportunity for young men and women 
of various nations to live and work side by 
side would undoubtedly help break down 
barriers of misunderstanding and create 
foundations for future cooperation. Na- 
tional leaders might be less inclined to risk 
war while their young men and women were 
serving throughout the world. 

It is impossible to predict whether a pro- 
gram such as this would be supported by all 
nations, nor can one foretell how well it 
might work. But surely the time is right 
for our Nation to lead the way in offering 
proposals toward the goal of peace—and in 
welcoming all those who have vision and 
dedication. In this season of faith, we are 
justified in having faith that the cause of 
peace is revered by young men and women 
in all nations. In this season of hope, we 
may hope that the youth of our time can be 
inspired to lead their nations into common 
efforts for peace. 





Defense Reorganization Lashed by VFW 
Chief — Symington Plan “Dangerous 
and Untimely.”—VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the many proposals now being 
suggested for changes in the adminis- 
trative structure of our Defense Depart- 
ment, I feel it is timely that I call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
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House the following article which ap- 
peared in the January 1961 issue of 
Michigan Overseas Veteran, the official 
publication of the Michigan Department 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
DEFENSE REORGANIZATION LASHED BY VFW 

CHIEF—SYMINGTON PLAN “DANGEROUS AND 

UNTIMELY.” — 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The VFW has labeled 
the Symington plan for reorganization of 
the Defense Department as “dangerous and 
untimely,” charging it would disrupt the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff setup. 

National Comdr. Ted C. Connell said the 
VFW would fight any change in the Defense 
Department. 

Under the Symington proposals—presented 
to President-elect John F. Kennedy at his 
request—civilian Secretaries of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, along with the Joint Chiefs, 
would be abolished and complete control 
and operation of the armed services would be 
placed under a Secretary of Defense directly 
responsible to the President. 

In his statement, Connell said: “It seems 
incredible to me that Senator SYMINGTON’S 
study group would recommend such a drastic 
change in the Defense Department during 
these perilous times. The fact that what he 
recommends is, in essence, the discredited 
Prussian type, supreme high command con- 
cept, seems even more incredible. 

“This concept failed in the past because 
war and science outgrew it,” Connell charged. 
“It failed because it was based on one man 
dominance and no one man alone is capable 
of solving the problems of modern global 
war. To consider such a change at this time 
would, I believe, be most dangerous and 
untimely.” 

Connell said the VFW has long favored 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff system which proved 
“effective during war.” 

“We further believe that under this new 
proposal the Congress is being asked to divest 
itself of the principle means by which it 
exercises its constitutional responsibility as a 
partner in formulation of basic defense 
policy. The Symington committee asks that 
all defense funds appropriated be turned 
over to one single head—the Secretary of 
Defense—for allocation as he sees fit. 

“Congress would be asked to turn over a 
signed check to the Defense Secretary to be 
spent as he determines. By so doing, Con- 
gress would lose control over all funds ap- 
propriated for defense purposes. This is 
wrong both militarily and governmentally. 
The plan, would, I believe, create a top- 
heavy bureaucracy rather than eliminate 
waste,” Connell said. 

Connell also hit at SymincrTon’s statement 
that the plan would save $8 billion by chang- 
ing a few lines on Defense Department 
charts. He termed it “incredulous.” 

“This seems like a spectacular figure when 
it is considered how carefully our Congress 
metes out these appropriations‘and the tight 
rein that the Secretary of Defense main- 
tains over the expenditures of his Depart- 
ment,” Connell said. “I find it hard to ac- 
cept that merely by shifting responsibility 
on the Defense Department charts we could 
save $8 billion.” 

The Symington plan called for four uni- 
fled commands. They would be: (1) Stra- 
tegic command, which Symington said might 
be headed by a naval officer, under which 
would come forces designed for all out nu- 
clear war; (2) tactical command, whose chief 
could be an Army officer, which would be 
responsible for all U.S. forces and their use 
in limited war situations and which would 
have forces specifically assigned it; (3) de- 
fense command in charge of defending the 
United States and numbering forces neces- 
sary to do this job and which might be 
headed by an Air Force officer; and (4) the 
National Guard-Reserve command which 
would be in charge of civil defense. 


~ 
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The Symington program calls for service 
chiefs who are not on the joint staff, propos- 
ing a chairman of the joint staff in place 
of a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To strengthen civilian control, Syming- 
ton would abolish the 15 service Secretaries, 
Under Secretaries and assistants. 





Well-Deserved Honor for Congressman 
Herman Schneebeli, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, our good 
friend and colleague, HERMAN SCHNEE- 
BELI, of the 17th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, has been cited for his 
outstanding “work in raising funds for 
worthy projects in the south-central area 
of Pennsylvania. 

This well-deserved honor for Herm’s 
praiseworthy work has been ably re- 
ported by the Williamsport (Pa.) Grit. 
This citation came in the form of an 
annual award made by the Grit. This 
award is based on meritorious service 
and is awarded for distinguished 
achievement. 

The Grit has the most widespread cir- 
culation, both domestic and foreign, of 
any newspaper in the world. The honor 
that has been accorded Herm is not only 
the highest award made in his home dis- 
trict, but will be noted throughout many 
countries. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including the news- 
paper accounts of HERMAN SCHNEEBELI’S 
achievements, in order to call them to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress and the American people: 

H. T. SCHNEEBELI CrreD ror WoRK IN 

FUNDRAISING 

HERMAN TT, SCHNEEBELI is equipped with 
the enviable qualities so needed in public 
and civic life. 

He is serious, but at the same time 
friendly; he is deliberate, but can also act 
quickly when the occasion demands. He is 





- calm and unruffled, but speaks his mind 


when necessary; he has convictions, but also 


appreciates the opinions of others. 

Associates also have found that Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI possesses a combination of rare 
b ess ability and tireless energy—at- 
trib from which W: has bene- 
fited handsomely in recent years. 


LOCAL GROUPS AIDED 


In addition, Mr. SCHNEEBELI has a genial 
disposition not easily disturbed. He can 
disagree with vigor while maintaining an 
atmosphere of good humor and conciliation. 

It’s little wonder, then, that Williamsport 
civic, welfare, and other organizations have 
called on him so often to assist in manage- 
ment and fundraising. And it is little 
wonder that Mr. SCHNEEBELI responds, be- 
cause he has such an intense desire to help 
his community—just as he is striving so 
earnestly to do for a larger area today as a 
dedicated, hard-working Congressman. 

It is for his wide range of civic service to 
his fellow men that Grit this year singles out 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI for one of its awards for 
meritorious community service. 
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Mr. SCHNEEBELI was nominated for a Grit 
Award in 1959 and would have been pre- 
sented the citation but for the fact that he 
was selected by Republican conferees to run 
for the congressional seat made vacant by 
the death of Alvin R. Bush. Grit’s board of 
directors believed that it would have given 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI an unfair advantage over his 
opponent to cite his many commendable 
civic contributions at a time when he was 
competing for public office. Therefore, 
though greatly deserving, he was passed up 
in the final selection. 

PRAISED FOR CIVIC WORK 


Now that Mr. SCHNEEBELI has won the full 
2-year term to Congress in his own right, the 
political objection no longer applies, and 
he can properly be extolled for his many good 
civic works. 

Though removed from active on-the-scene 
civic leadership by his larger services in 
Washington, his efforts on behalf of his com- 
munity go on and on. 

A case in point is the Williamsport Hos- 

ital. 

, Mr. SCHNEEBELI has been a member of the 
board of managers at the hospital since June 
17, 1958. When, in August of that year, the 
board looked around for a general chairman 
for its campaign for funds to provide a school 
of nursing and a nurses’ residence, the one 
man who stood out as the best choice was 
HERMAN SCHNEEBELI. 


RECEIPTS TOP GOAL 


A tribute to the chairman’s resolute ef- 
fort is shown by the fact that a whopping 
$875,000—$130,000 above the fund goal— 
was raised in the campaign. 

“The wonderful results attained in the 
drive were due, in large measure, to the or- 
ganizational ability, and the efforts of 
Herm SCHNEEBELI,” said Daniel W. Hartman, 
executive director of the hospital’s building 
program and for many years administrator 
of the hospital. 

And Paul G. Wedel, present administrator 
at the hospital, describes Mr. SCHNEEBELI “as 
a sincere and conscientious member of the 
board of managers who has shown a tre- 
mendous interest in the hospital.” 

This valuable hospital expansion program 
now is nearing fruition. The new building, 
containing a residence and educational fa- 
cilities for student nurses and an auditorium 
for staff and other meetings, is now about 
two-thirds finished, with construction ex- 
pected to be completed April 30. 

The structure will house 138 student 
nurses and will be in use next summer. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI and his aids in the cam- 
paign must have a real feeling of price as 
they watch this hospital addition become a 
reality. 

OTHER GROUPS BENEFIT 


Other organizations also have benefited 
from Mr. SCHNEEBELI’s selfless efforts. 

In 1958, he was a member of the steering 
committee which directed a campaign for 
funds staged by Lycoming College. In ad- 
dition, he aided in the advance solicitation 
in the drive. 

A total of $1,001,120 was contributed in 
the campaign—the largest sum of money 
ever subscribed in Williamsport for the sup- 
port of any welfare or educational under- 
taking. 

“Mr. SCHNEEBELI showed a deep interest 
in ‘the college,” commented Dr. D. Frederick 
Wertz, Lycoming president. “He gave wise 
counsel and advice in overall planning.” 

One of Congressman SCHNEEBELI’s favorite 
organizations is the Lycoming United Fund, 
of which he long has been a booster and di- 
rector. His interest in the United Fund 
doubtiess developed from his connections 
with the Community Chest, predecessor of 
the United Pund. He served as Community 
Chest campaign director in 1951 and as pres- 
ident of the Chest in 1952 and has had a part 
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in all Chest and United Fund drives since 
1947. 
PRESIDENT OF BOARD 


President of the board of trustees of the 
Williamsport YWCA, he also served as chair- 
man of a YWCA drive which had a quota of 
$125,000 and raised $130,000. 

For 2 years—1954 and 1955—he served by 
appointment as a member of the Wililams- 
port school board, where another member 
said of him: 

“I never saw anyone grasp problems as 
quickly as HERM SCHNEEBELI. And he also 
could find the right answers.” 

In 1959, Mr. SCHNEEBELI served as chair- 
man of a Williamsport Chamber of Com- 
merce committee which conducted a nine- 
session course in “Practical Politics for the 
Business Man.” 

This course on politics was so popular that 
the chamber of commerce is now operating 
two different classes on the subject for local 
business and fessional men. 

Mr. ScH r evidently followed his 
own precepts well, for, as the Republican 
nominee, he was elected to Congress. April 
26, 1960, from the 17th District to fill the 
vacancy resulting from the death of Alvin 
R. Bush. Last November 8, he was elected to 
a regular 2-year term in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington. He is a mem- 
ber of two impotrant House committees— 
Public Works and Banking and Currency. 


COMMENT ON ELECTION 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI’s successful move from a 
businessman merely interested in politics for 
the betterment of his country to a legislator 
able to work for such betterment on the 
scene in Washington was so unusual that it 
drew special comment from such noted 
writers as Victor Riesel. 

Because he was elected by the people, the 
17th District Congressman goes to the people 
for advice. 

One of his earliest acts after taking office 
was to send to the 100,000 voters in the dis- 
trict a questionnaire covering the many fac- 
ets of Federal Government. Constituents 
were asked to list their answers to questions 
on subjects ranging from foreign affairs to 
taxes. 

Fifteen thousand replies—a remarkable 
response—were received, giving Congressman 
SCHNEEBELI a clear view of the thinking back 
home. 

In Williamsport, Mr. SCHNEEBELI also has 
been a director of the chamber of com- 
merce; active in the chamber’s Lift cam- 
paign and its industrial development bu- 
reau, of which he was a vice president, and 
@ member of the group’s sales team seeking 
new industries for the Williamsport area. 

One of Mr. SCHNEEBELI!’s principal inter- 
ests is his church—Trinity Episcopal. At 
Trinity, he has been a vestryman, member 
of the finance committee, and chairman of 
the every-member canvass committee. Un- 
der his leadership, Trinity has steadily in- 
creased the size and proportion of steward- 
ship pledges toward the church budget. 

“From a pastor’s viewpoint, however,” 
said the Reverend William B. Williamson, 
D.D., former rector at Trinity, “Mr. SCHNEE- 
BELI’s most valuable asset is his creating, 
with his lovely wife, of a strong and healthy 
Christian home. The Schneebeli family 
possesses one of the best church attendance 
records in the parish, and each member has 
been happily engaged in some phase of the 
work and life of the church. 

“Regardless of his busy life and schedule, 
this fine churchman always makes and takes 
time to be of service to his parish.” 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI also was a board member 
of the Williamsport Council of Churches in 
1957. 

ACTIVE IN BUSINESS 


He has been active in the Williamsport 


area business world since .1989, when he be- 
came commission distributor here for the 
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Gulf Oil Co. Between 1931-39, he was 
employed by Gulf, working in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kentucky and traveling in six 
States from New York to North Carolina. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI also is president of the 
Muncy Motor Co. and has a major financial 
investment and partnership in four oil and 
tire businesses in Lycoming and Tioga 
Counties. 

He is vice president of the oil informa- 
tion committee, a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Truck Association, and a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of Williams- 
port. 

During the Second World War, Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI served 44 months as captain of 
the Ordnance Department, U.S. Army. He 
was an executive officer at three plants 
manufacturing high explosives. 

He was born July 7, 1907, of naturalized 
Swiss parents in Lancaster. His father, 
Alfred Schneebeli, was general manager for 
the largest silk broadcloth manufacturers 
in the United States and supervised five 
plants in three States. 

HERMAN SCHNEEBELI was graduated in 
1930 from Dartmouth College, where he was 
a classmate of Nelson A. Rockefeller, New 
York governor, who visited this area to help 
him in his congressional campaign. 


GOT MASTER’S DEGREE 


After obtaining his A.B. degree at Dart- 
mouth, Mr. SCHNEEBELI receive a master’s 
degree from the Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the same college. 
Prior to attending Dartmouth, he was an 
honor student at Mercersburg Academy. He 
is now serving as Williamsport area chairman 
of a Mercersburg $1 million development 
campaign. 

In Williamsport, Mr. SCHNEEBELI is a 
member of Garrett Cochran Post No. 1, 
American Legion; the Elks’ Lodge, and a 
20-year member and former director of the 
Kiwanis Club. 

September 21, 1959, he married Mary 
Louise Meyer, of Bellefonte, who also has 
been active in community affairs. She is a 
graduate of Hood College, a former president 
of the Williamsport Home, a director of vari- 
ous parent-teacher associations, and head of 
the Episcopal women of the Williamsport 
Archdeaconery. 

The Schneebelis, who live at 870 Holly- 
wood Circle, have two daughters—Marta 
Louise, a freshman at Hood College, and 
Susan Jane, a senior at the Williamsport 
High School. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. SCHNEEBELI now must spend a 
great deal of his time with congressional 
work—both here and in Washington. At the 
same time and despite his busy schedule, he 
has maintained his close and helpful ties 
with local religious, civic, and welfare 
organizations. 

These groups know that they can always 
depend on Herm ScCHNEEBELI for assistance 
and counsel even as he continues to work 
with vigor and dedication in his larger sphere 
in Washington. 





Would Honor Mrs. Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


wish to include the text of resolutions 
adopted by the Veterans of World War I 
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at their convention in Miami, Fla., hon- 
oring the late Congresswoman Edith 
Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts: 

Wovu.Lp Honor Mrs. ROGERS 


Whereas the life and many acts of the late 
Edith Nourse Rogers, Congresswoman of the 
Fifth . Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts, has been most outstanding in behalf 
of the veterans of all conflicts with an armed 
enemy in which the United States of Amer- 
ica has been engaged, as well as on behalf 
of the public and citizens not only of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but also 
of the entire Nation; and 

Whereas it is deemed fitting and proper 
that her accomplishments and devotion in 
behalf of veterans of the United States of 
America during her lifetime are worthy of 
appropriate public recognition, in order that 
the name of Edith Nourse Rogers might be 
forever remembered by her fellow men: 
Therefore it is 

Resolved, That in proper and suitable rec- 
ognition of her service during 35 years in 


-public office, the Department of Massachu- 


setts, Veterans of World War I, in session at 
the Aurora Hotel, Worcester, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 11, 1960, at its administration board 
meeting, hereby adopt this resolution that 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital lo- 
cated at Heath Street, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton, Mass., be named “the Edith Nourse 
Rogers Memorial Veterans Hospital,” of the 
US. Veterans’ Administration; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the department legislative 
comimittee be instructed to draft and present 
any necesary petitions to accomplish the 
purpose of this resolution, and that copies 
be sent to the Members of Congress and the 
two U.S. Senators from Massachusetts, and 
to the proper officials of the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the department commander 
of the Veterans of World War I of Massa- 
chusetts, upon adoption of this resolution, 
be hereby directed to present this resolution 
at our national convention being held in 
Miami, Fla., October 9-12, 1960, for adoption; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this res- 
olution by the national convention, the na- 
tional commander and the chairman of the 
national legislative committee are hereby di- 
rected to have filed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the U.S. Senate the following 
bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Veterans’ Administration facility located on 
Heath Street in Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, shall be hereafter known and 
designated as ‘the Edith Nourse Rogers Me- 
morial Veterans Hospital’ of the United 
States Veterans’ Administration.” 





Homes for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am submitting herewith a statement by 
George McLain, president of the Na- 
tional League of Senior Citizens, and 
chairman of the California Institute of 
Social Welfare, who has sponsored the 
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first Senior Citizens’ Village, homes for 
the elderly. 


From’ my personal knowledge of the 
past 20 years, I know of the time, energy, 
and effort which Mr. McLain has devoted 
to helping the elderly. His statement 
comes from many years of experience 
and indicates the need for some correc- 
tive legislation for Federal aid to homes 
for the elderly. 

I am confident all Members of Con- 
gress who are interested in improving 
housing for the elderly will find Mr. 
McLain’s statement interesting and in- 
formative: 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE McLAIN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF SENIOR CITIZENS; 
CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE; JANUARY 6, 1961 


(To Housing Subcommittees, Senate and 
House Banking and Currency Committee.) 


Gentlemen, my name is George McLain. 
I am president of the National League of 
Senior Citizens, a nationwide organization 
of more than a quarter of a million elderly 
American citizens. I am also chairman of 
the California Institute of Social Welfare, 
which has worked effectively in the legisla- 
tive field in behalf of the elderly for more 
than 20 years. Both these organizations are 
nonprofit corporations, dedicated to improv- 
ing the social and economic condition of our 
growing population of men and women of 
later years. My activities in this field—span- 
ning a period more than a quarter century— 
have given me a keen insight into the day-to- 
day problems faced by our aged. 

Almost 5 years ago, when Congress included 
the Housing for the Elderly section in the 
Housing Act of 1956, most Americans felt 
with relief that the acute housing problems 
of the older citizens had been solved. Fed- 
erally insured loans for the construction of 
housing developments for the elderly, it was 
believed, would stimulate great activity in 
this field and oldsters would soon find mod- 
ern, low-rent housing facilities available in 
abundance, 


With some reservations, the California In- 
stitute of Social Welfare shared this view- 
ppint. Accordingly, we established a special 
housing department, headed by Robert A. 
Brown, a construction engineer with broad 
experience in matters relating to the Federal 
Housing Administration. Surveys were un- 
dertaken by the C.I.S.W. and a site selected 
in Fresno, Calif., for a Senior Citizens’ Vil- 
lage, to be sponsored by the California In- 
stitute on a nonprofit basis, and financed 
under terms of the Housing Act of 1956. In 
presenting our application to the FHA, we 
were confident that it would receive speedy 
approval and our Fresno Senior Citizens’ 
Village would soon serve as a model for or- 
ganizations of the aged all across the Na- 
tion, and inspire them to undertake parallel 
self-help programs to meet their housing 
needs. 

That was almost 4 years ago. I won’t take 
your time to recite the frustrating series of 
delays and disappointments that have 
marked our dealings with the FHA. It is 
sufficient to report that it took more than 
3% years to secure final FHA approval of our 
application. A commitment for a federally 
insured loan of $4,400,000 was issued by the 
San Francisco office of the FHA in Decem- 
ber 1960, and construction is now under way 
on our Fresno Senior Citizens’ Village. It 
will provide 557 living units for elderly resi- 
dents and offer all the facilities of a mod- 
ern, self-contained community, with medical 
and dental offices, a post office, stores and 
shops, as well as a large community center 
building. The entire village was conceived 
and designed especially for older persons, 
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with special provisions for their safety and 
comfort. 

Our hopes for providing low-rent housing 
for older folks, struggling to exist on sharply 
curtailed incomes, has been utterly shattered. 

Because of the demands of the FHA, we 
have had to scale our proposed rental rates 
upward time after time. It now appears 
that the lowest rental scale, including utili- 
ties, will be $70 for a couple or single per- 
son occupying an unfurnished efficiency unit. 
Unfurnished apartments with bedrooms will 
require rentals of $80. These rates, the ab- 
solete minimum that may be charged, can 
hardly be classed as low rent, particularly 
to old folks—especially single men and wo- 
men whose sole incomes may be meager old 
age or veterans pensions, civil service retire- 
ment pay, or social security. 

The irony lies in the fact that present FHA 
procedures pad the costs to an outrageous 
level, thus making higher rentals an in- 
flexible necessity. The dream of low-rent 
housing for the elderly remains just that— 
a dream. In other words, the intent of Con- 
gress to provide low-rent housing for oldsters 
is being thwarted by an agency of the same 
Federal Government. You might even say 
truthfully that, because of FHA procedures, 
Government agencies profit financially on 
the earnest desire of groups and nonprofit or- 
ganizations to solve the housing problems 
of the aged. 

I'll ilustrate, with facts from our own 
dealings with the FHA. These are some of 
the rigid requirements imposed by the FHA 
even upon our nonprofit corporation seeking 
a housing for the elderly mortgage insurance 
commitment for our Senior Citizens Village 
in Fresno, which has been officially desig- 
nated FHA Project No. 121-38003NP: 


1. 24% percent “fees and discounts” 
to the Federal National Mortgage 


22, 000 


ns da cash tl saspbincney aie esta aaa etal 18, 200 

4. % percent annual mortgage in- 
surance premium to FHA (20 
Yours) . cus ossls te ea 440, 000 

Total to be paid Federal 
agenciee- as seeepetssss.< 585, 200 


This amount—$585,200— is in addition to 
the 5% percent.interest to be paid to the 
FNMA, a Government agency, for 40 years, 
the life.of the mortgage. The total interest 
amounts to $4,620,000. 

The members of this subcommittee can 
see how the FHA’s requirements not only 
nullify the intent*of Congress to make good, 
economical housing available for our older 
folk, but our Government profits in interest 
alone the very original cost of the project, 
plus a handsome bonus of $585,200. 

As the head of a well-established, reputa- 
ble, nonprofit organization of elderly citi- 
zens, I cannot escape the sad realization 
that rents for the Fresno Senior Citizens’ 
Village apartments could be as much as $15 
per month less, if the fees and discounts I 
have just cited were eliminated, and a more 
equitable interest rate available. 

Besides elimination of the exorbitant fees 
and discounts, I recommend a direct Federal 
loan program offering an interest rate of 34% 
percent to nonprofit organizations deveiop- 
ing low-rent housing for the elderly, plus a 
50-year payback period. In our project these 
two improvements alone would make pos- 
sible rent reductions of $12.18 per unit per 
month. Think of the importance of such 
a saving to persons struggling for survival 
on the barest of pensions or social security 
incomes. 

In conclusion, let me sum up my recom- 
mendations, which I remind you are hasst 
on actual experience: 
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1. Elimination of the fees and discounts— 
profits, if you please, paid by sponsors to 
Federal agencies. . 

2. A direct Federal loan program at 3% 
percent interest. 

3. Extension of the payback period to 50 
years. 

It is‘of the utmost importance that any 
improvements enacted by Congress include 
a retroactive clause embracing projects al- 
ready underway, but not completed, so that 
oldsters who move into these developments 
may enjoy the advantages of lower rents 
made possible by adoption of the recom- 
mendations I have just outlined. 

With such improvements in the admin- 
istration of our housing for the elderly pro- 
gram, America could rest assured that qual- 
ified, sincere nonprofit organizations would 
embark enthusiastically on a nationwide 
effort to provide the modern, low-cost living 
facilities our aged so desperately need. It 
would prove—at home and abroad—that pri- 
vate initiative, stimulated by a socially re- 
sponsible government, remains the most ef- 
fective instrument for meeting the challenge 
of our changing times. 

The alternative is a dreary one—public 
housing. Surely America does not want to 
repeat the mistakes of a few years ago, when 
public housing projects mushroomed in our 
- big cities, only to become streamlined slums 
where svcial delinquency flourishes. Such 
projects for older folks would bring greater 
evils—the shame of living in institutional- 
ized public facilities, and the ultimate deg- 
radation of poorhouse conditions for the 
men and women who have outlived their 
earning lifetimes. 

I hope the facts I have presented will alert 
the members of this subcommittee to the 
obstacles facing those who yearn to provide 
decent housing for the elderly. It is my 
hope, too, that my disclosures will prompt 
an immediate inquiry into the FHA’s pro- 
cedure in this field, and result in the adop- 
tion of the recommendations I have brought 
to your attention. 

America’s elderly showed clearly not so long 
ago that they place their hopes for the future 
in this administration. We must not fail 
them. 

Thank you. 





Rugged Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a reprint from the Rotary mag- 
azine which published in the Revere 
(Mass.) Journal: 

RvuGGED INDIVIDUAL 


It seems a young man lived with his 
parents in a public housing development. 
He attended public school, rode the free 
school bus, and participated in the free 
lunch program. He entered the Army and 
upon discharge kept his national life in- 
surance. He then enrolled in the State uni- 
versity, working part time in the State cap- 
itol to supplement his GI check. 

Upon his graduation, he married a public 
health nurse, and bought a farm with an 
FHA loan, and then obtained a Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan to go into busi- 
ness. A baby was born in the county hos- 
pital. He bought a ranch with the aid of a 
GI loan and obtained emergency feed from 
the Government. 
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Later he put part of his land in the soil 
bank and the payments helped pay off his 
debt. His parents lived comfortably on the 
ranch with their social security and old- 
age assistance checks. REA lines supplied 
electricity. The Government helped clear 
the land. The county agent showed him how 
to terrace it, then the Government paid part 
of the cost of a pond and stocked it with 
fish. The Government guaranteed him a 
sale for his farm products. 


Books from the public library were deliv- 
ered to his door. He banked money which a 
Government agency insured. His children 
grew up, entered public schools, ate free 
lunches, rode free busses, played in public 
parks, and swan in public pools. The man 
owned an automobile so he favored the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. 

He signed a petition seeking Federal assist- 
ance in developing an industrial project to 
help the economy of his area. He was a lead- 
er in obtaining the new Federal building 
and a new post office, and went to Wash- 
ington with a group to ask Congress to build 
a great dam costing millions so that the area 
could get “cheap electricity.” 

Then, one day, he wrote to his Congress- 
man: 

“I wish to protest excessive Government 
spending and high taxes. I believe in rugged 
individualism. I think people should stand 
on their own two feet without expecting 
Government handouts. I am opposed to all 
socialistic trends and I demand a return to 
the principles of our Constitution.” 





National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy Presents Views of Norman 
Thomas and James P. Warburg 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two recent advertisements in the New 
York Times published by the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
of which the cochairmen are Norman 
Cousins and Clarence Pickett, and the 
executive director is Dr. Homer A. Jack: 

PEACE AND THE NEXT PRESIDENT 
(By Norman Thomas) 


People have asked me: “What would you 
do if you were President of the United 
States?” My answer expresses my hope for 
some of the steps our new President may 
take. 

For many months I have told audiences 
that our lifeline to peace must be braided 
of four strands: universal disarmament 
down to a police level, a strengthening of 
the UN to provide alternatives to war, pro- 
gressive disengagement from perilous com- 
mitments, and an intensified cooperative 
economic effort to conquer the bitter pov- 
erty in which two-thirds of mankind live. 


UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


I should make it absolutely clear that 
our goal is universal disarmament. “Arms 
control” is useful as a means to that end, 
but never as a substitute for it. There can 
be no lasting stable deterrent in a world 
which plays with weapons cf annihilation. 
Universal disarmament is the essential basis 
for life and liberty. 
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I should prove to the world our sincerity— 
and to our people the economic practicabil- 
ity—of disarmament, by establishing an 
agency to plan for the economics of transi- 
tion to an economy of peace. 


ENDING NUCLEAR TESTS 


I should hopefully seek to close the nar- 
row gap on the number of inspections which 
holds up agreement to end nuclear tests. 
This is essential to prevent enlargement of 
the world’s nuclear suicide club. I would 
also press for immediate agreements to keep 
outer space free from men’s strife. 

I should seek regional disarmament agree- 
ments (such as those already signed to neu- 
tralize Austria and Antarctica) and revive 
the de Gaulle proposals for abolition of fa- 
cilities for nuclear bombing. I shoyld insist 
on exploring every other practical step 
toward our goal, whether presented by other 
governments or responsible civic groups. To 
get and keep disarmament will require a 
strengthening of the UN and this will de- 
mand more of the West than resistance to 
Khrushchev’s plan to weaken it. I should 
urge study and action to this end along 
lines proposed by Messrs. Clark and Sohn in 
“World Peace Through World Law.” 


PROGRESSIVE DISENGAGEMENT 


I should seek the end or alleviation of 
the many international tensions which 
threaten peace. Progressive disengagement 
and progressive disarmament must go hand 
in hand. For example, the inescapable con- 
dition of peace is the inclusion of the 
effective government of China in the UN, 
leaving the fate of Taiwan to be decided by 
plebiscite under conditions of peace. I 
should start negotiations to that end. 

I should not only work for a complete 
end of colonialism, but also toward ending 
the use by any power of the territory of other 
nations for military bases. Already many 
of our own overseas bases, by provoking fear 
and hate among the people, do more to men- 
ace peace than preserve it. 


WAR ON POVERTY 


I should press our holy and cooperative 
war on the bitter and unnecessary poverty 
of two-thirds of our fellow human beings. 
I should be especially concerned with the 
right sort of aid to Africa and with true 
hemispheric cooperation with Latin America. 

I should seek in every way to advance lib- 
erty (but not by the suicidal means of war), 
beginning with justice at home and the end 
of our shameful racial discrimination. 

You, who read, and I, who write, have 
not the power or awful responsibility of the 
President. But remember that he can suc- 
cessfully press no constructive program 
without our understanding support and 


- action. 


NATO As A FourRTH NUCLEAR POWER 
(By James P. Warburg) 


Though not a member of Sane, I am glad 
to endorse its stand against any and all ac- 
tions by the outgoing administration which 
tend to impair our next President’s efforts to 
halt the arms race and eventually to achieve 
universal disarmament under adequately en- 
forced world law. 

The Eisenhower administration's proposal 
for making NATO into a fourth nuclear 
power, soon to be discussed by the NATO 
Council at Paris, falls into the category of 
such action. This is no time for the out- 
going administration to undertake the long- 
needed reexamination of our policy with re- 
spect to the deteroriating state of the NATO 
alliance. Nor is it appropriate for this ad- 
ministration during the last weeks of its in- 
cumbency to propose a radical change in our 
nuclear weapons policy which would require 
implementation, through amendment of the 
Atomic Energy Act, under President Ken- 
nedy’s administration. 
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Giving NATO a pool of atomic weapons 
and an independent strategic nuclear strik- 
ing force will not halt the proliferation of 
nuclear capability. On the contrary, the 
adoption of this proposal is likely to set off 
a chain reaction with the Soviet Union tak- 
ing countervailing measures with regard to 
the Warsaw Pact nations and perhaps even 
changing its attitude toward the imminent 
acquisition of nuclear capability by Red 
China. At the very least, the mere discus- 
sion of this proposal at the present time 
will adversely affect the climate in which our 
next President will have to pursue his 
avowed aim of making a fresh and vigorous 
start toward halting the arms race. 

Apart from these considerations, the pro- 
posal seems singularly ill advised and un- 
likely to achieve any of its avowed purposes. 

There is no evidence whatever that mak- 
ing NATO an independent nuclear power will 
divert President De Gaulle from his deter- 
mination to make France a nuclear power. 
If this determination is pursued and if 
French resistance to the thorough integra- 
tion of NATO forces continues, it is inevi- 
table that Germany will sooner or later de- 
mand independent nuclear capability. 

There is no evidence whatever to indicate 
that giving NATO nuclear independence will 
cause its members to meet the real need of 
increasing their conventionally armed con- 
tingents, so that the alliance would be cap- 
able of resisting a local aggression without 
employing so-called tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. 


Thére is no reason to believe that West 
European security would be increased by hav- 
ing 15 nations, each with a veto, decide if 
and when nuclear weapons should be em- 
ployed. If ever the need should arise, the 
decision would either be taken too late or 
else recklessly taken too soon by some lower 
echelon commander. 


The greatest threat to our security and to 
the security of all nations is not that of a 
Soviet attack. The greatest danger is nu- 
clear war by accident. I fail to see how the 
Eisenhower administration’s last-minute 
proposal reduces that danger. It is, in my 
judgment, more likely to increase it. 





Young American Patriots 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr, SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
mistakably clear that the Communist 
apparatus in the United States has 
stepped up its effort to infiltrate Ameri- 
can youth organizations. I need only 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the recent findings of J. Edgar 
Hoover, the Director of the FBI, con- 
cerning the current activities of the 
Communist conspiracy. His findings 
and warnings to the American people are 
contained in a recent publication by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities entitled “Communist Target— 
Youth.” .Every Member of the Congress 
and, in fact, every American should read 
this short but effective pamphlet. 

In connection with the Communists 
current efforts to subvert the youth of 
the United States, it is gratifying to note 
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that all over the country and in many of 
our colleges American youths are volun- 
tarily joined together in organizations 
and activities to combat and meet the 
Communist-controlled and Communist- 
directed youth groups. The national 
program letter, which is designed to 
strengthen and safeguard the structure 
of American freedom, in its recent issue 
shows how effective a group of young, 
dedicated Americans can be in combat- 
ing Communist influence in their com- 
munity. Here is what they did, accord- 
ing to the national program letter: 
Nancy YOUNT, AMERICAN PATRIOT 


Last spring Nancy Yount was 17, a beauti- 
ful, intelligent high school senior in the 
little mining town of Kellogg, Idaho, popu- 
lation 5,000. But there was something spe- 
cial about Nancy Yount. She was to demon- 
strate qualities of leadership which challenge 
every American and particularly our Amer- 
ican governmental leadership. Nancy Yount, 
and what she has done, constitute a ringing 
challenge to the new Kennedy administra- 
tion of our National Government, a chal- 
lenge, in fact, to the whole free world. 

Nancy Yount has met communism head 
on and has defeated it. She came down to 
Kansas City from the mountains of northern 
Idaho to tell her story to the All-American 
Conference To Combat Communism. In 
competition with Allen Dulles, Chief of the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency; famed 
Counterspy Herbert Philbrick; and noted 
international authorities, she stole the show. 
Herbert Philbrick introduced Nancy, now 
a freshman at Idaho State University. He 
said she represented America’s best hope to 
defeat communism—our Nation’s coura- 
geous, dynamic, patriotic youth. 

COMMIES TAKE OVER 


Nancy’s story began last May. The Inter- 
national Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union, kicked out of the CIO years ago be- 
causé of its Communist domination and yet 
permitted to wield great power in the Na- 
tion’s economic life, struck the major min- 
ing enterprises of Kellogg. The economic 
life of the town was crippled. The union 
international sent two of its officers to direct 
a brutal campaign of coercion and violence 
against all opposition. Both had been con- 
victed of falsely signing non-Communist af- 
fidavits. ‘ 

“We had some teachers in our school who 
knew of the Communist leadership in the 
union,” Nancy said. “I talked to some of 
them, then I talked to some of my fellow 
students. We saw these well-known Com- 
munists come into our community and try to 
run roughshod over everybody. We didn’t 
like it.” Nancy arose as the leader of a stu- 
dent movement to fight the Communist 
domination of their community. 

“There were just a few girls at first,” she 
said. “We went to the boys and many of 
them came in with us. We held a meeting, 
elected officers. Then we held a second meet- 
ing and invited all students and teachers. 
Three hundred came. We reported on the 
situation and made some plans. We agreed 
we'd need a little money. Our 300 students 
contributed $20 among themselves—out of 
lunch money and things like that. We 
planned a parade and a rally to arouse the 
community. 

“At first many parents wouldn’t go along 
with us. They were afraid. The mine and 
mill union oOfficiais were vicious; they tried 
to block us every step of the way. They 
tried to block our meeting at the school. 
They called us kids antilabor and anti-Amer- 
ican. The Communists in the union boldly 
threatened violence. They telephoned the 
Attorney General and told him there would 
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be violence unless our student movement 
was suppressed. An Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral came to make an investigation. He was 
under heavy political pressure from the 
union. The situation was tense. But by 
now many of our parents were publicly com- 
ing into the fight. 


DEFEAT FOR REDS 


“Wide publicity was given to our fight 
against these Communists. We received let- 
ters from all over the Nation offering aid. 
The Assistant Attorney General refused to 
halt our movement. This was a blow to the 
Commies. We held our rally, The school gym 
was half filled with enthusiastic kids and 
grownups. The parents organized a commit- 
tee. They brought in nationally known anti- 
Communist speakers. Then we held the 
parade. The whole community turned out. 


“The union leaders were bitter. The strike 
goes on, but among the rank and file work- 
ers there has been formed a new anti-Com- 
munist organization, the Northwest Metal 
Workers Union; and the NLRB has been 
asked to call an election to decide jurisdic- 
tion. We are hopeful that the anti-Com- 
munists will win. We have won a battle 
but we haven’t won the war. We hope that 
what we have done will convince all Amer- 
icans that everybody can do something in 
the fight against communism.” 

This is a great challenge. Let’s all accept 
it—and begin to do something. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 


presented to either House, shall be referred . 


immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Education Comes First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the January 1961 issue of the Extension, 
a very fine article appears entitled “Edu- 
' cation Comes First.” This article is a 
profile of Coach John Kundla, of the 
University of Minnesota. I commend to 
my colleagues this article about a fine 
sportsman and a good man. He has 
brought fame and honor to his State, 
our university and to himself. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article entitled “Educa- 
tion Comes First,” by Paul L. Theurer, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To CoacH JOHN KUNDLA—EDUCATION COMES 
FIRST 


(By Paul L. Theurer) 


University of Minnesota basketball coach 
Johnny Knudla cradled his phone and 
turned with a smile of satisfaction. 

The former head coach of the professional 
Minneapolis Lakers had just spent a busy 
half-hour on the phone, locating a chief 
of police. 

He wasn’t trying to bail out an unruly 
college cager, or quash a parking ticket, 
merely arranging an interview with the chief 
for one of his boys who needed expert an- 
swers for a sociology paper. “I like to feel 
that I’m doing more than just teaching 
basketball. That’s why I’m happy to be 
back in the college ranks,” he says. 

After 12 years of directing the destinies of 
the Lakers (six pro titles and a .595 won-lost 
average), handling the great players.of the 
game like George Mikan, Jim Pollard, Slater 
Martin and Elgin Baylor, Kundla’s sudden 
decision to renounce the pro game in favor 
of a college campus seemed a radical switch. 
Especially when it involved taking a salary 
cut of $5,000, something few men do grace- 
fully, and even fewer do voluntarily. 

As he sat quietly in his cubicle of an office 
in the University’s athletic building, dealing 
patiently, painstakingly with the continual 
interruptions by athletes, high school 
coaches and fans, the still youthful-looking 
Kundla, completely relaxed, contrasted 
sharply with the drawn, nervous, ulcer- 
ridden genius who had guided the 1958-59 
Lakers to the finals of the professional bas- 
ketball world’s series on the strength of a 
stunning upset over the defending St. Louis 
Hawks. 

“No genius, just routine,” John corrects, 
referring to his strategy of packing the free 
throw line against the Hawks to stop the 
driving of Bob Pettit and Cliff Hagan. 
“Very logical,” he called it. ‘Our only hope 
against superior manpower.” 

And he stuck with the collapsing defense 
even after it collapsed completely in the first 


-ing style of play,” John says. 
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playoff game which found the Hawks drub- 
bing Minneapolis. Writers, fans, club execu- 
tives (but none of the players) pleaded with 
Kundla to switch to a more conventional 
defense but he stuck by his convictions. 

Where a lesser coach “or a less bullheaded 
one,” John says, might have succumbed to 
the doubts that must have tortured a sleep- 
less night and gone to a standard defense, 
John quieted his ulcers with a quart of milk 
and his critics with a great show of confi- 
dence and tried it again. Along with some 
inspired play from the Lakers, it won the 
series for him. 

The sagging man-to-man defense—the 
zone is banned from the NBA—is not revolu- 
tionary. It’s seldom used because most pro 
guards can tear the net to shreds, given 
shooting space. Other Kundla tactics, how- 
ever, have earned him the praise of basket- 
ball buffs. The use of three big men on the 
frontline was a Kundla innovation, radical 
in 1948, the standard today. 

Ed Macauley, St. Louis coach, expresses 
Kundla’s reputation best. “You can’t get in 
a@ rut against Kundla’s clubs. He'll impro- 
vise somewhere and murder you.” 

Will Minnesota’s Gophers, titleless since 
the Johnny Kundla-sparked 1938 team took 
the honors, blossom out with a new system? 

“My predecessor, Ozzie Cowles, was fre- 
quently criticized for his deliberate, unexcit- 
“It may have 
been best suited to the players. But I’ve 
changed it, anyway. Fans have come to treat 
the deliberate offense as a hangover from 
the center jump. Their unrest infected the 
players so they had little confidence in it. 
Let’s face it. It was a losing system. I had 
to change. 

“And I hope I can keep a step ahead of 
critics by introducing new tactics,” he grins. 

Kundla broke off the interview, pleading a 
luncheon engagement. This time it was no 
influential alumni, no important coach or 
club meeting. His lunch partner was Father 
Garrelts, director of the Newman Founda- 
tion’s Catholic Student Center. Himself a 
Catholic and active Knights of Columbus, 
Johnny was meeting the priest to determine 
the club’s schedule of noncredit courses on 
the Catholic Church. 

He was anxious that every Catholic athlete 
at the university would be active in the 
foundation's program. 


“Can you imagine me doing this with the 
pros?” John asked. “My only obligation to 
them was to see that they behaved them- 
selves on the game nights from 8:30 to 10:30. 
Outside of that they were on their own. 
They would have resented strongly any at- 
tention to their private lives. 

“On the campus it’s different. While these 
youngsters are here it’s part of my job to 
look after them. It’s easy for a youngster to 
lose not only his religion, but his whole 
philosophy of life on a huge, impersonal 
campus like this. A place like the Newman 
Club gives him a refuge, something to help 
him make the transition from high school, 
from 500 to 20,000 students. 

“Of course, with the right background and 
home life, there shouldn’t be any problem. 
One Catholic mother was extremely con- 
cerned about her boy, a much-sought high 
school gridder. So I took her to meet the 
personnel at the Newman Club. The boy 
had gone to a public grade and high school, 
had never joined any Catholic organization. 
And now she was worrying.” 


Before his 12-year stint with the pros, 
John had spent two very successful seasons 
at Minneapolis De La Salle High (one State 
title) and an average (11-11) season at St. 
Thomas College in St. Paul. 

“I was very well prepared for the pros,” 
he admits. “There was quite an adjust- 
ment. I found out the hard way that 
psychology is more important than funda- 
mentals. Handling 10 All-Americans can 
be a tough problem. It takes a lot of 
maneuvering to get the best out of-them. 
The pro coach must exploit the particular 
talents of each man, and match them suc- 
cessfully against opposition. 

“During my first few games with the 
Lakers, one man could have defended our 
whole team. All five men gravitated toward 
that basket where there were points to be 
made.” 

As he strolled down fraternity-lined Uni- 
versity Avenue on his way to the elegant, 
modern Newman Foundation building, John 
exchanged greetings with several towering, 
thin, baby-faced youngsters. 

Glancing back at the retreating form of 
one 6-10 lad, he shook his head. “That's 
what is hard to get used to,” he reflected. 
“People ask me frequently if the adjustment 
from pro to college ball will be as difficult : 
as my adjustment to the pros. And I say 
‘no,’ except for one thing. The physical 
ability. 

“George Mikan’s thighs are bigger around 
than that boy’s waist. This physical dif- 
ference is the biggest disparity between the 
pros and the collegians. While there is a 
definite, but not overwhelming, difference 
in talent, it’s the physical ability and stam- 
ina that set the pros apart. They are men, 
these are boys. 

“You know,” he admits, “when I watch 
my Minnesota boys scrimmage I still find 
myself worrying about them getting hurt 


running into a Jim ‘Loscutoff or a Willie 


Naulls under the basket.” a. 

While John enjoyed both financial and 
artistic success with the pros, he’s looking. 
forward eagerly to a long college career. 
“It’s more than just a coaching job. I want 
to win, and plan on having a winning team. 
But there’s just as much satisfaction in 
working with a youngster, helping him get 
a college education, watching him develop. 

“I got a tremendous lift the other day 
when one of my St. Thomas cagers dropped 
in to tell me he’d acquired his master’s de- 
gree in education, and to thank me. Here 
was a boy I’d personally recruited for St. 
Thomas, a boy who would never have gone 
to college without his basketball ability. 
I think I helped him get through that tough 
freshman year. Now he’s a high school 
teacher and coach, and loves it all. That 
was more of a thrill to me than having a 
boy named all-American.” 

Kundla refuses to second guess the pros. 
“I made some wonderful friends among the 
pros. I stayed with it for 12 years, so it 
couldn’t have been bad. You can say this, 
though. The travel was rough.” 

Since the Gophers schedule only 24 games, 
the Lakers almost 100, John figures his old 
suitcase, scuffed and battered from more 
transcontinental trips than an airline pilot, 
can be retired. Most of the Minnesota games 
are commuter hops. 

He’ll admit, howeyer, to one facet of col- 
lege coaching he doesn’t enjoy. That’s re- 
cruiting. “I don’t want to enter into bid- 
ding for a boy’s services, and I couldn't if 
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I did want to. I’m extremely happy that the 
Big Ten Conference has strict rules govern- 
ing recruiting.” 

Kundla himself was never recruited for 
coliege. In fact, if it hadn’t been for his 
big feet he probably would never have played 
even high school ball. 

His now retired coach at Minneapolis Cen- 
tral High, Weston Mitchell, reminisces, 
“Sure I remember John. He wasn’t much 
of a shakes as a baliplayer in his junior year, 
and small. But he wore size 10% shoes, so I 
kept him around in case he grew into them.” 
He did. He grew 6 inches between his junior 
and senior years, and at 6 feet 2 inches, prac- 
tically a giant in those pre-Chamberlain days, 
Kundia became Cats outstanding for- 
ward. 

Times were tough when John graduated 
(at the age of 16) and John went to work in 
a Minneapolis hotel. His particular heroes 
were a group of General Mills accountants 
who made the hotel their headquarters. 
Kundla decided that accounting was for him, 
so he scrimped and saved for 2 years to 
enter the university. 

By the time he was sparking the Gophers 
to that Big Ten crown in 1938 as a sopho- 
more, Kundia had his scholarship and no in- 
terest in accounting. 

An abortive attempt at professional base- 
ball was followed by a stretch at the Ascen- 
sion Club in Minneapolis as athletic director 
and grade school basketball coach. Then 
followed Navy service and he moved to De La 
Salle, where his oldest boy, Jack, is now a 
senior. 

Actually Kundla did have one other 
coaching job in his career. For part of the 
1957-58 pro season George Mikan coached 
the Lakers and Kundla was general manager. 
So John took his coaching talents to St. 
Anne’s grade school in North Minneapolis 
and tutored their basketball team. “They 
were in a rough league,” he reflects. “My 
record wasn’t too good.” 

Here’s a man whose coaching career has 
covered a small college, a large university, a 
parochial high school, parochial grade 
schools, and the pros—and he’s never had to 
move out of Minneapolis. 

“Still, the charming Mrs. Kundla (Marie), 
whom John met at the university, says, 
“After 12 years with the Lakers, it will be a 
pleasure to have him really home—even be- 
tween September and March. Best of all, 
he’s in a job where he feels he can do some 
good.” 

Minnesota sports followers would interpret 
that to mean a basketball title. They're 
probably right. 


Tribute to George Washington Carver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, today, Janu- 
ary 9, 1961, a resolution (H.J. Res. 110) 
looking toward the establishment of a 
memorial to a great American, George 
Washington Carver, was passed by the 
House of Representatives. I cannot let 
the occasion pass without expressing my 
personal gratification that the House has 
united to do honor, spontaneously and 
without objection, to the memory of a 
man whose name stands proudly for all 
we most value in America. 

George Washington Carver rose from 
poverty and obscurity, conquering the 
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handicaps imposed by our society upon 


one of his race, and achieved fame, con-. 


ferred tremendous material benefits upon 
our country by his discoveries and in- 
ventions, and earned the grateful affec- 
tion of millions. His was an unselfish, a 
generous, a noble success. He was a 
man of outstanding humility and sim- 
plicity, dedicated to the ideals of pure 
science, to the practical values of ap- 
plied science, to the demands of human 
needs, and to a dedicated Christian serv- 
ice. Our country owes to this man and 
to his memory a debt we can never hope 
to repay, and it is most fitting that we 
hold him up to be honored and emulated 
by every American citizen. 





Decisions for 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
the most vexing problems on the domes- 
tic scene which this new Congress must 
face in the coming months will be the 
costly farm program. 

At the 42d annual national cmmiinin 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, dele- 
gates from the various States charted the 
course of the organization for the year 
and, in so doing, made recommendations 
dealing with the farm program which I 
feel are worthy of the attention of Con- 
gress. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Decisions for 1961,” which ap- 
pears in the January edition of Nation’s 
Agriculture be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and I con.mend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Nation’s Agriculture, January 1961] 
DECISIONS FoR 1961 

A temporary, voluntary cropland adjust- 
ment program to assist growers of feed 
grains, wheat, soybeans and flax in fitting 
production to market needs was adopted by 
voting delegates of the member State farm 
bureaus to the 42d annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in De- 
cember at Denver. 

Under this program, a farmer would have 
to retire a percentage of his cropland in 
order to get price supports on wheat, feed 
grains, soybeans, and flax. 

It would not affect the present programs 





for cotton, rice, tobacco, peanuts, and sugar ~ 


crops. 
Earliest date the program could be put in 
full operation, after adoption by Congress, 
is 1962. First crop to be affected probably 
would be wheat sown in the fall of 1961. 
Action on this and many other Farm Bu- 
reau policies for 1961 marked the culmina- 
tion of discussion, deliberation and recom- 
mendations by members on key national 
and international issues at local, county, and 
State levels of the organization in 1960. 
The clear cut and decisive wording of the 
policy resolutions on issues ranging from 
farm labor to Federal aid to education re- 
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flected the unity of purpose which dominated 
the convention. 

It seemed as if the delegates, representing 
1,600,792 farm families in 49 States and 
Puerto Rico, were saying: “‘We’ve got a job 
to do and we're ready to do it.” 

In outlining the cropland adjustment pro- 
gram, the delegates said: 

“Specifically, we recommend a temporary 
program which provides that: 

“1, The Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine annually the overall acreage adjust- 
ment of feed grains, wheat, soybeans, and 
flax necessary to bring production in line 
with anticipated disappearance. 

“The Secretary shall also establish an- 
nually the percentage of cropland which 
must be placed under contract to qualify for 
price support on these commodities. 

“2. To be eligible for price supports on 
wheat, feed grains, soybeans, and flax, pro- 
ducers must participate in the cropland ad- 
justment program. 

“Cropland already in a retirement pro- 
gram shall be counted in determining com- 
pliance with this requirement. 

“Producers of other commodities may also 
participate. 

“Whole farm participation should be en- 
couraged. 

“Any cropland retired under the program 
in excess of the minimum requirement for 
price support must be placed under con- 
tract for at least 3 years. 

“3. Cropland adjustment payments shall 
be made at a level which will encourage 
sufficient voluntary participation to attain 
the desired adjustment. 

“4, Adjustment payments may be made 
in cash or in kind. Emphasis should be 
placed on payment in kind, with care to 
minimize disturbance of the market price 
structure for grain. 

“5. Cropland retired under this program 
must be in addition to land normally left 
idle or faHowed. 

“6. Acreage retired under the program may 
not be harvested or 

“7, A maximum limit shall be placed on 
the percentage of cropland acreage that may 
be retired in any country after allowing for 
the minimum acreage required for price 
supports. 

Acreages retired under previous programs 
shall not prevent participation in the annual 
adjustment program. 

“8. Wheat acreage allotments shall be 
terminated. 

“9. The price support level on corn shall 
be related to the average price received by 
farmers during the immediately preceding 
3 years. 

“The support levels for other feed grains 
and wheat shall be comparable to the level 
for corn with adjustments for differences in 
weight, nutritive value, buyer preference, 
and supply-demand conditions. 

“10. Adequate measures shall be taken to 
protect farmers from the competition of 
Commodity Credit Corporation sales from 
accumulated stocks.” 

Other policy action in the farm program 
section: 

Agricultural conservation payments—fu- 
ture payments under this program should be 
limited to permanent practices and admin- 
istration coordinated with that of the crop- 
land adjusted program. 

Surplus disposal and market expansion— 
Public Law 480 and special pricing aids 
should be continued temporarily in order to 
hold existing export markets and assist in 
the development of new markets while the 
United States is regaining its competitive 
position. Caution must be exercised, how- 
ever, to prevent infringement on present or 
potential dollar markets by Public Law 480 
or other Government distribution programs. 

Dairy—-To provide assurance that dairy 
farmers will not again be confronted with 
surplus stocks, Farm Bureau urges the pres- 
ent price support program be replaced by 
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one that will keep the dairy industry on a 
sound basis. Recommends that the basis for 
price supports on manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts be shifted to a percentage of average 
market prices during the immediately pre- 
ceding three years. Opposes production con- 
trols in dairy industry. Recommends con- 
tinuation of Farm Bureau's 5-point positive 
dairy program. 

Acreage allotments—It is Farm Bureau’s 
desire to move in the direction of eliminat- 
ing government regulation of the right to 
produce agricultural commodities. In some 
cases, however, allotments and quotas will 
have to be maintained for a transitional 
period. Where this is the case, care must 
be exercised to protect the rights of individ- 
ual producers. Farm Bureau opposes pound- 
age, bushelage, and other quantitative limi- 
tations; opposes minimum farm allotments; 
supports the existing law for the relaese and 
reapportionment of cotton allotments. 
Opposes the sale, lease, or exchange of 
allotments. 

Wheat referendum: Recommends that the 
law be amended to require that at least one- 
third of all qualified voters must vote for 
marketing quotas on wheat before such 
quotas become effective. 

Tobacco: Continues to support the current 
tobacco program. 

Cotton and rice: Recommends that the 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1958 
relating to cotton and rice be continued. In 
establishing price support levels, considera- 
tion should be given to the need for export 
markets and meeting the competitive situa- 
tion domestically. Also, the price support 
levels should provide assurance of adequate 
supplies. 

Other sections of the farm policy resolution 
voiced opposition to production payments 
and multiple price plans, and reaffirmed 
Farm Bureau’s long standing and contin- 
uous support of the parity principle—which 
reflects agriculture’s interest in there being 
a healthy balance between the various seg- 
ments of our national economy. 

Sugar Act: Recommends extension of pres- 
ent Sugar Act for 5 years with provisions for : 

(1) Immediate and substantial increase 
in basic quotas for mainland cane and beet 
areas. 

(2) A substantial increase in the share of 
increased domestic consumption to growth. 

(3) Keeping the present formula for re- 
allocating domestic deficits to domestic 
areas. ; 

(4) Sugar production in new areas. 

(5) Protecting the interest of domestic 
growers. Since the present law is scheduled 
to expire March 31, 1961, enactment of new 
legislation should be handled on an emer- 
gency basis to avoid disruptive conditions in 
the sugar industry. 

Wool: Since the United States is approach- 
ing the annual level of production declared 
to be essential for national security, recom- 
mends that Farm Bureau develop a sound 
program for wool w‘thin the framework of its 
philosophy on price support and adjust- 
ment programs. Meanwhile, until such a 
sound wool program is developed, will sup- 
port a 2-year extension of the Wool Act, but 
insistthat section 708 be deleted. 

Economic philosophy: The fundamental 
basis for farm prosperity includes factors out- 
side of agriculture which affect the farmer’s 
cost of operation; availability of free com- 
petitive markets for his products; his free- 
dom and opportunity to make the best pos- 
sible use of his individual resources and the 
real value of his income dollar. 

In order for farmers to prosper and keep 
pace with other groups in a changing world, 
we must have national policies that will con- 
tribute to: 

1. High employment and rising productiv- 
ity throughout the economy to provide the 
basis for rising living standards and a high 
level domestic demand for farm products. 


2. A relatively stable general price ievel in 
order to avoid the painful economic and so- 
cial disruptions that inevitably result from 
inflation and depression. 

3. Effective and widespread competition 
as a means of promoting individual incen- 
tive and the efficient use of scarce resources. 
This means that no group—whether it be 
business, labor, agriculture, or the govern- 
ment itself—should be permitted to exercise 
monopolistic powers. 

4. The expansion of trade with other na- 
tions on the basis of mutual advantage. 

Monetary, spending and tax policies: Farm 
Bureau believes inflation to be our most 
serious economic problem. The American 
dollar has lost more than one-half the pur- 
chasing power that it had in 1940. The 
threat of further inflation is made more 
serious by the fact that many people are ac- 
cepting the belief that a continuing decline 
in the value of the dollar is inevitable. Re- 
affirms belief in the importance of measures 
to bring about a more stable general price 
level as a means of providing a favorable 
climate for economic growth and a rising 
standard of living. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should help to stabilize the price level 
by relating its policies to the country’s 
needs for money and credit rather than 
to other consideration. Its independent 
status must be maintained. The law should 
be amended to permit the Treasury to pay 
competitive interest rates on long term Gov- 
ernment bonds. The sound way to check 
rising interest rates is through increased 
savings and a Federal budget surplus—not 
an inflationary increase in the money supply. 

Budget policy:. The present high level of 
Government spending is inflationary even 
with a balanced budget. We cannot hope to 
prevent inflation if the Federal Government 
engages in deficit spending. Farm Bureau 
insists that provisions be made in the budget 
for an orderly reduction of the national debt. 
Opposes further increases in the national 
debt limit unless absolutely necessary to 
meet a national emergency. 

Long-range tax policies: Economic growth 
and private control of the economy cannot 
be maintained if a continually increasing 
proportion of the national income is with- 
drawn from the economy through taxes. As 
a longtime tax policy, Farm Bureau favors: 
A Federal tax policy that will contribute to 
a stable price level in an expanding economy. 
This means that tax revenues should rise 
relative to Government expenditures during 
inflationary periods and fall in recessions. 
Debt reduction should be given priority over 
tax reduction, except in periods of threatened 
depression. 

Social security: Social security taxes should 
not be increased to pay medical costs for 
any portion of the population. Need for 
medical insurance should be met by expan- 
sion of existing private insurance programs 
without Federal subsidy. Recommends that 
existing social security programs be modified 
so that they require no further tax increases. 

International balance of payments—Inter- 
national trade: Solution to the balance of 
payments problem lies mainly in expanding 
U.S. export for dollars. This calls for a 
trade offensive of significant proportions. 
There is a real challenge to State farm bu- 
reaus to establish marketing organizations 
to serve both domestic and export markets. 
Some other Farm Bureau responsibilities in 
the export field include: expanding the sales 
activity of the Farm Bureau Trade Develop- 
ment Corporation, particularly through the 
State farm bureau marketing associations; 
testing new market areas other than those 
now being served by Farm Bureau's Rotter- 
dam office. 

The policy resolution in this area further 
states: Farmers must achieve competitive 
pricing in the world market. This requires 
national policies designed to achieve realis- 
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tic adjustments in price supports and to 
reduce costs of production through an in- 
tensive and cordinated research program. 

Natural resources: Public land should be 
administered to provide for maximum multi- 
purpose use. Therefore, further designation 
of extensive portions of public lands as 
“wilderness areas” in which normal develop- 
ment for other purposes is precluded, is not 
in the best public interest. However, Farm 
Bureau will support legislation establishing, 
by act of Congress, areas now designated as 
“wilderness,” “wild,” and “roadless” areas, 
not to exceed 6 million acres. This legisla- 
tion should provide that other areas may be 
added only by specific act of Congress. 

Education: The financing of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education is quite 
properly a State and local responsibility. 
Farm Bureau opposes Federal aid to educa- 
tion because it would be a “foot in the door” 
toward a federally controlled system of edu- 
cation. It is unrealistic to contend that the 
mere insertion in a legislative proposal of 
a pious clause disavowing any intention of 
authorizing Federal controls would prevent 
Federal encroachment. The Supreme Court 
has ruled that the Federal Government can 
regulate that which it subsidizes. The great- 
est control available to the Federal Govern- 
ment is its power to allocate funds. 

Agricultural research: A balanced, ex- 
panded research program should be estab- 
lished to permit farmers to meet the chal- 
lenge of a changing agriculture. Parm 
Bureau is opposed to a “crash” utilization 
research program. Utilization research 
should be given special emphasis in an ex- 
panded program; however, to be of maximum 
benefit, it should be in proper balance with 
effective marketing and production research. 

Cooperative agricultural extension: Exten- 
sion programs should take into account 
population shifts that are placing more peo- 
ple in urban, suburban, and rural nonfarm 
areas. However, the extension service should 
never overlook the fact that its primary serv- 
ice responsibility is to farm people. 

Marketing and bargaining: Farm Bureau 
has initiated a program to improve domestic 
and oversea markets for U.S. agricultural 
commodities. The American Agricultural 
Marketing Association, a new subsidiary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, is 
preparing to engage in activities designed to 
increase the bargaining power of farmers. 

For 2 years the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has successfully operated a for- 
eign trade office in Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
Much of the success of this operation has 
been due to the fact that it deals with all 
farm commodities, is nongovernmental, and 
is financed entirely by Farm Bureau members 
and producers of the commodities involved. 
In order to increase the effectiveness of this 
effort, a special organization, the Farm 
Bureau Trade Development Corporation, has 
been formed. It is recommended that each 
State farm bureau consider means of par- 
ticipating in these programs and obtaining 
maximum benefits for farmers. 

Agricultural credit: Farmers should be able 
to obtain credit necessary to their operations 
at lowest rates of interest consistent with 
the actual cost of money. 

Farmers Home Administration: Farm 
Bureau favors continuation of both the direct 
Government loans and the insured loan pro- 
gram of the FHA. 

Rural electrification and telephones: 
Farm Bureau supports programs to provide 
both electricity and telephones to rural 
people. It recommends appropriations for 
these programs until adequate service is 
provided to all areas that qualify. 

Farm labor: Most of those who have 
become concerned with the problem of mi- 
gratory labor have failed to recognize that 
(1) the migratory labor problem is primarily 
@ social one and only secondarily a worker- 
employer relationship problem; (2) much 
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progress has been and is. being made at 
considerable cost to farmers in improving 
housing, sanitation, transportation, and 
other aspects of ihe situation; (8) farm 
wages have increased substantially as worker 
productivity has been improved as a result 
of the adoption by farmers of modern 
machinery and other technological advances. 

Attention of farmers and of State and 
county farm bureaus is called to the prob- 
lems and policies summarized below: 

Recruitment: Individual farmers and as- 
sociations of farmers should assume a 
greater responsibility, wherever feasible, for 
the recruitment of workers. 

.Mechanization: Farm Bureau urges the 
attention of private and public research 
agencies to the development of labor-saving 
equipment, machinery, and methods which 
will level off the peak period of employment. 

Management: Efforts should be made to 
encourage satisfactory workers to return to 
the same employment in succeeding years, 
and contact with them to promote such 
return should be maintained. 

Migratory farm labor housing: State 
farm bureaus should give consideration to 
the enactment or improvement of State 
health and sanitation standards for migra- 
tory farm labor housing. Farm Bureau does 
not believe that Federal regulation of farm 
labor housing is desirable. 

Transportation: Safety standards for the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
farmworkers by motor vehicle have been 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is recommended that State 
farm bureaus support the enactment of 
State statutes establishing reasonable stand- 
ards for transportation of farmworkers by 
motor vehicles within the State.. 

Workmen’s compensation liability insur- 
ance: It is recommended that State farm 
bureaus urge farmers to purchase some form 
of compensation insurance for farmwork- 
ers. 

Farm labor contractors: Farm Bureau does 
not favor licensing of farm labor contractors 
by the Federal Government. Farm Bureau 
believes that farmers should avoid reliance 
upon crew leaders as contractors. Rather, 
they should empluy crew leaders and com- 
pensate them for their services and employ 
and pay each worker separately. 

Employment of minors: Farm Bureau 
strongly opposes any proposal that would 
eliminate or severely restrict the opportunity 
of farm boys and rural youth of ages 13 to 16 
to Obtain farm employment. This would 
have an adverse effect upon their welfare. 
Circumstances and conditions vary so much 
in the various States that legislation in this 
field is best left to the States. Farm Bureau 
favors the enactment of carefully designed 
State legislation dealing with the employ- 
ment of minors in agriculture outside school 
hours. 

Minimum wages in agriculture: Applica- 
tion of a minimum wage law in agriculture 
would involve many complexities. During 
the past 10 years, farm wage rates have in- 
creased 47 percent, despite a reduction in net 
farm incomes. This increase in farm wage 
rates is approximately twice the increase in 
the cost of living. Many seasonal workers 
are persons with major handicaps that pre- 
vent them from working elsewhere. To ap- 
ply minimum wages to them would curtail 
their employment opportunity. For these 
and other reasons, Farm Bureau is strongly 
opposed to the extension of minimum wage 
and hour laws to farmworkers. 

Education for migrants: Recommend that 
State and county farm bureaus support ac- 
tion to insure that compulsory school at- 
tendance laws are enforced with respect to 
children of migratory worke-s. 

Extension of Public Law 78: Farm Bureau 
favors the extension of legislative authority 
for the importation of Mexican national 
farmworkers. 
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Compulsory collective bargaining: Farmers 
are far more vulnerable to work interrup- 
tions than other employers because their 
crops must be harvested when ready. Com- 
pulsory collective bargaining by unions for 
farmworkers would not result in equalization 
of bargaining power, but rather the submis- 
sion of farmers to labor union leaders. Farm 
Bureau, therefore, is strongly opposed to 
compulsory collective bargaining for farm- 
workers. 





Dan A. Gaylord, Woodlawn Businessman, 
Honored as Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an article from the January 8, 
1961, edition of the Birmingham News 
concerning one of my district’s most 
useful and valued citizens. 

Mr. Dan A. Gaylord is one of many 
Americans who in his daily life exempli- 
fies the virtues that the Founding 
Fathers believed would insure the suc- 
cess of the Republic. 

He is a man who willingly devotes his 
time to a variety of civic and public 
service activities. 

The Crestwood Civic Club has indeed 
made a wise choice in selecting Dan 
Gaylord as “Mr. Crestwood.” 

“Mr. CRESTWOOD” TAPPED AT ANNUAL CIVIC 
CLUB BALL 
(By .Walton Lowry) 

Dan A, Gaylord, of 7100 Third Avenue 
South, is the new “Mr. Crestwood.” 

He was publicly tapped for the 1960 honor 
as @ highlight of the Crestwood Civic Club’s 
annual president’s ball at Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Saturday night. - 

Carl Salter, who won the honor a year ago, 
presented Gaylord with a plaque. It is a 
token of appreciation and recognition for 
Gaylord’s tireless work for the club and com- 
munity. 

“Doing for others is Dan’s motto,” said 
Salter, “and we’re proud to have such a man 
in our club.” 

Salter gave a brief review of Gaylord’s life. 
And his display of pictures depicting Dan’s 
boyhood and school life added zest to the 
occasion. 

One of the most impressive photos was 
one of Dan and his wife, the former Ruth 
Hanes, on a picnic. 

Dan in his knickers was a real dude of that 
day. Salter also showed photos of him at 
Cunningham School, old Central High, and 
at Howard College. 

A four-letter athlete in high school and 
college, Dan has been a keen sports enthu- 
siast through the years. 

He was recently presented the Shield 
Award by Cliff Harper in behalf of the Ala- 
bama High School Athletic Association. 

It was an honor in appreciation of his con- 
tributions in the field of high-school athlet- 
ics. 

Dan has been active in football officiating 
capacity since his graduation from Howard 
in 1924. And he has been booking agent for 
the Birmingham Football Association for the 
last 20 years. 


January 13 


A charter memrber and past president of 
the Woodlawn Lions Club, Dan is a member 
of the Birmingham Park Board, a Mason, 
Shriner, and during World War II ke headed 
civil defense for the eastern section. 





More Liberal Tax Depreciation Allowance 
Would Give Industries to Depressed 
Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the need for our economy to 
grow at a faster rate than has been evi- 
dent these past few years, is a conclu- 
sion joined in by all thinking men. But 
one factor which has been limiting this 
growth is the obsolescence of much of 
our industrial machinery and equipment. 

This situation is cogently discussed in 
an editorial entitled “More Liberal Tax 
Depreciation Allowances Would Give In- 
dustries to Depressed Areas’’—one of a 
splendid series—penned by Wendell S. 
Reynolds, editor of the Huntington Ad- 
vertiser, Huntington, W. Va., and re- 
cently published in that newspaper. 

Because I believe Mr. Reynolds’ sug- 
gested solutions to the problem of ob- 
solescence are worthy of universal con- 
sideration, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this second editorial of his series 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MorE LIBERAL TAX DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 
WouLpD Give INDUSTRIES TO DEPRESSED 
AREAS 
The remedy for high chronic unemploy- 

ment that slows business in many areas and 

States, the first editorial of this series said, 

is faster industrial development. 

The problem is involved, the editorial 
pointed out, with serious international com- 
plications. To keep resistance strong against 
the encroachments of Communist China and 
Russia the United States must encourage 
foreign trade with its friends and help the 
underdeveloped countries move forward and 
take a firm place among the free nations. 

Our buying from abroad and our aid and 
military programs, even with the assistance 
of our allies, require us to press for a larger 
volume of exports to balance outlays and 
receipts. 

To increase exports we must use more 
machines and more efficient methods of pro- 
duction to hold prices at a level that can 
compete successfully with those of foreign 
goods. 

Workers who lose their jobs through 
mechanization must be provided employ- 
ment through the development of new in- 
dustries. 

The national and even international as- 
pects of the problem place upon the Federal 
Government the responsibility of taking the 
lead in the solution and of meshing its own 
efforts with those of the States and the 
communities. 

One means the Federal Government has 
already sought for aiding sections of high 
unemployment is making funds available for 
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use with local money in launching new- 


industries. , 

Both major political parties favored such 
@ program in principle but failed to agree on 
specific provisions, Consequently two bills 
that passed Congress died under Presidential 
vetoes. 

A measure that will win the approval of 
the new President will doubtless move 
through Congress without undue delay next 
year. It should provide limited funds for 
improvements such as water works to make 
communities more attractive to industry 
and should make available loans to help in 
erecting industrial plants and buying 
equipment. 

There should also be provision for a pro- 
gram of retraining of the unemployed for 
new jobs, with subsistence payments during 
the time of training. 

But for success the area redevolpment pro- 
gram must combine Federal, State and com- 
munity efforts. In discussing the bill that 
finally passed Congress at the last session, 
House Majority Leader McCormack said 
local communities and local interests would 
spend from 6 to 10 times as much as the 
$251 million supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

That is the way it should be. A com- 
munity that is not willing to put forth a 
vigorous effort itself will not likely make 
sufficiently profitable use of Government aid. 

As much as a properly conducted program 
of this kind might help areas of energetic 
leadership, a more effective means of en- 
couraging general industrial expansion is 
necessary. J 
This need would be met by more liberal 
tax depreciation allowances. 

Officials, candidates, economists, and busi« 
nessmen have advocated revision of tax laws 
to take into account rising costs and the 
useful life of plant equipment. 

In a statement at Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 31, President-elect Kennedy said the 
country “must stimulate plant moderniza- 
tion programs which are vital both to in- 
creased production and to building indus- 
trial facilities which can compete success- 
fully with the modern plant of Europe and 
the Soviet Union. Wherever we are certain 
that tax revision—including accelerated de- 
preciation—will stimulate investment in 
new plants and equipment, without damage 
to our principles of equity, we will proceed 
with such revision.” 

The Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness studied the problem of liberalized de- 
preciation and said in its report last 
January: 

“Your committee has recommended a lib- 
eralization of depreciation policy toward all 
business, large and small. 

“This seems necessary if we are to have 
economic growth needed to compete with 
other industrial nations.” 

The American Economic Foundation 
made a survey of 33 leading business and 
industrial companies and organizations that 
offered testimony before the 1960 House 
Ways and Means Committee hearing on de- 
preciation policies. 

There was general agreement on the con- 
clusion that without more liberal tax de- 
preciation laws to provide incentive for in- 
dustry to invest in new machines, the United 
States economy will not grow fast enough 
to insure our prosperity and to meet the 
challenge of Russia for world industrial 
leadership. 

Another .point of agreement was that 
American industry, with its $90 billion worth 
of aging and inefficient equipment, would 
lose markets at home and abroad to foreign 
competitors who have the double advantage 
of low wage scales and greater tax writeoffs 
to modernize their plants. 

The problem was discussed extensively in 
the monthly letter for September of the 
First National City Bank of New York. One 
statement in the letter said: 
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“The importance of liberalized depreci- 
ation has been recognized all over the world 
because of its influence on investment which 
in turn is the core of the growth process.” 

In discussing the tremendous prosperity 
of West Germany as compared with the 
stalled economic recovery of the United 
States, the letter also said: 

“Tax policies to encourage private enter- 
prise, beginning in 1948, played a central 
role in the dazzling recovery of the German 
economy. Apart from easier rates of tax 
than we apply, the German industry is per- 
mitted more rapid writeoff of new plant.” 

From a third to a half of the machines 
of American industry are estimated to be 
obsolescent. 

Legislation to encourage the replacement 
of this equipment and to expand production 
facilities would provide more work and at 
the same time would improve the ability 
of our industries to compete in domestic 
and foreign markets. 

There would also be another important 
advantage. On the basis of the experience of 
Canada, more liberal depreciation allowances 
would not reduce Government revenues but 
by stimulating business would increase 
them. 

General industrial growth would provide 
jobs for most of the three and a half million 
unemployed workers in the country, but it 
might not relieve conditions in such areas 
as the depressed coal mining fields. 

To help those and other sections of chronic 
labor surplus even more liberal depreciation 
allowances should be offered suitable indus- 
tries locating there. 

Precedent for such action exists in the 
program of the British Government before 
the war and afterward to grant financial aid 
to industries going to areas of heavy unem- 
ployment. 

The British program for influencing the lo- 
cation of industry and the effort of other 
European countries to train and retrain 
workers for jobs were studied extensively by 
William H. Miernyk of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

His report was included in the volume 
“Studies in Unemployment” prepared for the 
Special Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems of the U.S. Senate. A copy of the pub- 
lication was sent to the Advertiser through 
the courtesy of West Virginia Senator RoBERT 
C. Byrn. 

The paper said that all the European plans 
could operate successfully in the United 
States. 

Providing additional tax incentives to suit- 
able industries locating in areas of surplus 
labor would be preferable to offering direct 
financial aid, as the British have done. 

The plan would serve the dual purpose of 
creating jobs where people need them most 
and of dispersing at least some industries 
from the most vulnerable cities to the rela- 
tively safe valleys of the mountain areas. 

The most depressed sections of Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia are the coal 
mining communities where the mountains 
are highest, the valleys deepest and poten- 
tial protection against bombs the greatest. 

The advantages of locating vital defense 
industries in such areas were pointed out 
in a publication a short time ago by the 
West Virginia economic development agency, 
of which L. E. Ward, Jr., is executive director. 

The towering mountains limit the spread- 
ing destuction of nuclear bombs. In addi- 
tion, there are numerous limestone caves 
and worked-out coal mines in the areas that 
could serve for underground defense in- 
stallations and industrial production facili- 
ties. 

In rebuilding after the war Russia recog- 
nized the advantage of mountaineous terrain 
and of dispersing defense industries and 
shifted many vital plants to the remote 
Urals. 

Location of defense industries and even 
emergency quarters for high government offi- 
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cials among the mountains of West ¥ 'rginia 
and Pennsylvania has been frequenvly dis- 
cussed. The wisdom of such precautions has 
been recognized, but no definite action has 
beén taken. 

Too frequently our defense bases and in- 
dustries go to States having the most in- 
fluential Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, regardless of the suitability of the 
sites chosen. 

This problem, along with more favorable 
tax depreciation allowances, should have the 
prompt consideration of the new Congress 
and high executive officials of the new 
administration. . 





Automation Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the New York Times on 
October 12, 1960, an editorial entitled 
“To Meet Automation Problems.” This 
editorial discusses a report by the Inter- 
national Association Machinists con- 
cerning the impact of automation upon 
employment. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

To Meret AUTOMATION PROBLEMS 


The recent report of the officers of the 
International Association of Machinists 
about the effects of tape-controlled ma- 
chinery on production and employment— 
and what should be done about them—is a 
useful tract for our times. 

The study points out that, through the use 
of new electronic control systems which 
“master mind” a whole line of machine tools, 
it is now possible to turn out in a few days 
orders that would otherwise take weeks. The 
union, like so many others in this country, 
has not opposed automation. But, along 
with the others, it is now deeply disturbed 
by its effect on jobs—and on the shifts in the 
Nation’s labor force now taking place. 

So momentous are the changes, the report 
claims, that the United States is the first 
industrial country in the world where “the 
working class as traditionally conceived” no 
longer makes up the main bulk of the Na- 
tion’s industrial workers. It is the white- 
collar workers who now predominate. The 
ways suggested in the report to cope with 
automation’s effect on employment—made 
the basis of IAM policy by vote of last 
month’s convention—are an excellent refiec- 
tion of labor union opinion in this country 
today. 

The report maintains that, if increased 
consumption doesn’t keep pace with output 
per man-hour, workers will be displaced and 
those coming into the labor force won’t find 
jobs. Assuming that business expansion 
won't always be sufficient to avoid the loss . 
of jobs, however, the report cites specific 
bargaining objectives to meet the conse- 
quences. 

These include: shorter working hours; ad- 
vance notice by employers of operating 
changes and consultation with the union; 
free training of present workers for new 
jobs without loss of wages; payment for 
moving expenses and losses from the sale 
of homes; the preservation of previous wage 
rates for workers downgraded; and assis- 
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tance for those who have been laid off— 
through severance payments, supplementary 
unemployment benefits, etc. 

Regardless of how far employers can mget 
such demands, those unions that have 
favored automation certainly deserve special 
consideration in meeting automation’s prob- 
lems. And in general, as the report urges, 
employers should “not forget the social prob- 
lems and personal hardships to which rapid 
technological change gives rise.’’ 





Is World Peace Only a Dream—A Mere 
Will-o’-the-Wisp? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed’ in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking remarks given by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor William Boyd, of Rapid 
City over a radio station at Rapid City, 
S. Dak:, November 27, 1960. 

I am sure Senators will agree that the 
topic of peace in the world today has a 
grave meaning and significance for all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Friends, “He’s just crying for the moon,” 
is an expression often used of people who are 
judged to be wasting their time to reach a 
goal, presumably unreachable. The expres- 
sion is borrowed from “babyland.” A very 
young baby girl, whose eyes are not yet in 
focus, looks out of the nursery window some 
moonlit night. She sees the moon shining 
like a big, silvery. ball, almost within arm’s 
length. She stretches out her tiny hands to 
grasp it, but can’t reach it. Then she starts 
to cry lustily for her daddy to hand her the 
unwinking moon. But daddy can’t reach it, 
either. Yet it doesn’t look as impossible now 
as it used to. More and more, scientists are 
hinting daringly of trips to the moon in dis- 
tant days to come. So perhaps some sweet 
day, daddy’s darling daughter may yet be 
able to clasp the moon within her baby 
fingers. 

Even after daddy will have got the moon 
for his daughter, I believe there remains 
something still harder to get. It is some- 
thing like a child’s trying to trap this mys- 
terlous lingering light that flames fuzzily 
and flickeringly in most moist marshlands. 
You are sure it is there in one spot. You 
stoop to grab it, but it is gone—it has fled 
fieetly to another place. You may try to fol- 
low it there, but the experience will be the 
same: You will never win. This is, of course, 
the old-fashioned will-o’-the-wisp. 

There’s another age-old will-o’-the-wisp 
that seems harder still to track down and 
crack down: This is world peace. Men want 
worldwide peace—want it desperately. But 
just as soon as they think they have en- 
snared it by some new society, league, or 
organization; it flits fast away from their 
feeble grasp. 

Perhaps in the past, war may have been 
glorified as something high and heroic, but 
that delusion has long since fled. For one 
thing human skill and craft have thought 
up too many toys to be played with by 
grownup children: rare, exotic foods, excit- 
ing trips by air, mirthful music, shows, 
games, pageants, dancing, cunning machines 
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that outstrip Aladdin's lamp and its obed- 
ient slaves—the jinn of the “Arabian 
Nights”; the cuddling, coddling comforts of 
culture. 

HORROR OF WARFARE 


That's one side of the matter—but there's 
another side, the holy horror of warfare at 
present. A professor down at Tech spoke 
awhile back of the new poison gases just 
coming up—gases that can kill, blind, de- 
stroy muscular coordination and maim 
minds. ‘The beauty of gas warfare is that 
it doesn’t destroy land, buildings, and 
machinery and it may be so controlled so 
that it incapacitates, but does not destroy 
the individual. It is entirely possible you 
could find yourself in a compound, a prisoner 
of the enemy, wondering how you got there.” 
Pleasant prospect, isn’t it? So, you can’t 
blame people for dreading war above all 
other evils. 

Many have been the measures used down 
through the wartorn ages to get peace and 
keep it, but easier said than done. One way 
that has stalked down through -the centuries 
is the one in vogue now—with trimmings. 
Powerful nations line up in two opposing 
blocks. Then each block arms and arms 
endlessly. The theory is that if an even 
balance is kept in these matters of might 
between the two sides neither side will dare 
to start a war. It didn’t work so well before 
World War I, when Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia (the so-called Triple Entente) were op- 
posed to Germany, Austria, and Italy (the 
Triple Alliance). World War I came none- 
theless. 

Another way used to ward off war was to 
exactly the opposite of building up arms on 
each side: This way is to disarm—take away 
all weapons of war. The thinking underly- 
ing this plan is that if the nations haven’t 
tools to fight with, they just won't fight; 
there won’t be any war. Somehow this so- 
lution brings to mind the refrain of an old 
song much sung after World War I: “How 
are you goin’ to keep them down on the 
farm, once they’ve seen gay Paree?” After 
men and nations have learned how to fashion 
such cunning instruments of war—like ra- 
dar, nerve gases—how are you going to keep 
them from craftily making those weapons 
furtively? 

There is yet a third plan that has been 
much used to ward war off: the building 
building of walls to keep it outside those 
walls. There are still ruins left of the great 
Chinese wall to keep battles away from the 
Ming dynasty. But it didn’t work. After 
World War I France, at fabulous cost, 
built its famed maginot line, and Czecho- 
slovakia its little maginot line. Even Adolf 
Hitler built a wall, presumably to keep 
peace: the Von Hindenburg line. But World 
War II came on apace. Men forgot all 
about the unwalled air above the would be 
warriors. 

WORLD PEACE CLUBS 


It’s easy enough to talk about framing 
treaties to cover all these rough spots, but 
treaties are only scraps of paper (as a Ger- 
man diplomat called them just before the 
outbreak of World War I—only scraps of 
paper, unless they are upheld by truhtful- 
ness without trickiness. 

So, the next logical step is to have nations 
form world clubs for world peace—clubs 
which could keep the spotlight on all treaty- 
making and keeping and all making of ex- 
plosives—in a word, control by watching one 
another through some sort of a sky spy, like 
Tyros 2. This was the work cut out for the 
old League of Nations. It’s sad to have to 
record that the League turned out to be a 
flop and a failure. 

Now we have another one on trial, the 
U.N., the United Nations. In spite of all the 
enthusiasm at its start, the U.N. has had 


“engine trouble” \from the beginning. Of 
late its machinery is starting to clank and 
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wobble, as happened in the death of those 
nine blameless Irish lads. The latest alarm- 
ing news from its Secretary General is that 
it is on the point of going broke to the tune 
of $2 million. All these disheartening things 
make the age-old question come alive again 
with its former force: Will there ever be any 
worldwide peace for any length of time? 
Or will all nations, all peoples always have 
to dwell in dire dread of the sudden outbreak 
of war? 

Perhaps a pointed answer to this ancient 
problem might be gleaned from watching 
with a U-2 the behavior of the Communists, 
whether behind the Iron Curtain, the Bam- 
boo Curtain, or the Banana Curtain down in 
Cuba. It seems hard to believe any two 
blocks of nations between whom yawns such 
a deep and wide chasm could ever find 
enough common ground to stand on in a so- 
ciety seeking peace. The United States, on 
the one hand, and Russia and her puppets on 
the other appear to be at sword’s point on 
every issue that comes up—hopeless miles 
apart—apart on the most basic of all the 
rules of human conduct. 


NO REGARD FOR TRUTH 


Communists have no regard, no reverence 
for the truth at all. They bang their shoes 
on the table to show their contempt for it. 
They feel no guilt, no shame at telling the 
barest, the most shamefaced lie. A Ile, ac- 
cording to their code, isn’t in any way wrong 
according to their code provided it boosts 
the blooming and booming of communism. 
Truth is evil according to their upside-down, 
topsy-turvy book of rules, if it harms, hurts, 
or hinders the growth and spread of com- 
munism. Every fairminded person in the 
United States knows. the charges made — 
against the United States by Khrushchev, 
Castro, Mao Tse-tung are as false as the 
fables of fairyland. Their pretended un- 
derstanding of our words and actions is 
shameless, brainless falsehood. They don't 
believe their rotten claims any more than 
we do. They only hope they can get igno- 
rant others to accept their propaganda poi- 
sonous as pus—propaganda made in a life 
and death struggle to further the foibles of 
communism. 

Then there is another closely linked prin- 
ciple of theirs—or lack of principles: They 
scout and scoff at the sacredness of prom- 
ises, agreements, contracts of whatever kind. 
Such honor is for the birds, for the naked 
and the dead. Oh, they’ll sign any sort of 
paper, but they do not consider the agree- 
ments they have signed as binding on them, 
or, at least, binding on them only as long 
as the promises boost communism. Now 
what is the sense of trying to enlist people 
with such principles, or lack of them, into 
any sincere society questing peace over the 
earth? You can see what they are trying 
at the moment, to do to the U.N.: they want 
to break up its ritual by having three secre- 
taries instead of one; they refuse to pay in 
any money for the upkeep of the U.N., un- 
less they can have their own way in the 
Congo. They must have their own way in 
all negotiations, too, or all negotiations are 
off. They negotiate not to discuss, not to 
compromise, not to settle claims but only 
to bluster and browbeat to wear out the 
opposition, as Communists do in labor 
unions. They try to spread confusion and 
disorder in all helping societies like UNESCO, 
seeking to better mankind. Communists 
will fish in troubled waters anywhere in the 
globe not because of any regard for prin- 
ciples or idealism involved, but to make 
communism come out on top always. 

But important as truthfulness and sacred- 
ness of promises are, they aren’t the whole 
answer to the riddle. A still more basic 
cleavage is present: communism is built en- 
tirely on hatred, revenge, antagonism. 
There is in it no room at all for love of 
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brother whatever. Khrushchev once said, 
“I dow’t follow your gospel about forgiving 
foes. If any man hits me on the right 
cheek, I will baste him on the left cheek.” 
He and his buddies would ridicule the idea 
of brotherly love, laughing it to scorn. Com- 
munists are hopelessly, stupidly ignorant, 
or they would not try to deny this universal, 
indestructible law of love. 


ALL NEED LOVE 


Call it what you will—palship, friendship, 
companionship, affection, love, interest—call 
it what you will, but you can trace these 
golden, gossamer threads woven in the warp 
and woof of all conscious life, both animal 
and human: We all want to be loved, to be 
cared for, and to love in return. But this 
golden webwork leads straight back to its 
center, where there is a God of boundless 
goodness, whose perfect goodness is expressed 
by an infinitely tender, personal love for 
each of the beings He has made. Along this 
royal, loyal line, at least, the Communists 
are cruelly consistent, they deny truth, they 
deny honor, they deny faithfulness to one’s 
word, they deny the everywhereness of love, 
they deny the God of perfect love. 

Thousands of years before He was born on 
the earth, His part in the quest and zest for 
peace was foretold by the foreteller, Isaiah: 
“A child is born to us, and His name will be 
called the Prince of Peace.” Messengers 
from the skies sang at His birth on earth to 
herdsmen: “Glory to God on the highest, 
peace on earth.” 

Many years afterward this Prince of Peace 
was to explain the why of that title, “Peace I 
leave with you. My peace I give to you. 
Not the peace the world gives do I give to 
you. These things I have spoken to you 
that you may have peace. In the world you 
will have distress, but have confidence: I 
have overcome the world.” 

So, there are different kinds of peace men 
seek, peace of the world and peace of 
Christ. I do not believe peace, such as the 
world has to give, will ever be lasting, be- 
cause it is built on selfishness, a ragweed 
that dies with the golden glory of the sum- 
mer sun. But the peace Jesus has to offer is 
an evergreen tree, a lasting redwood that will 
never fade or fal! until eternity shall end, 
or nevermore. 


Mankind will have to turn once again to 
Christ, if it wants permanent peace. The 
oncoming of Jesus Christ, the Godman upon 
the earth, His words, His deeds, His sufferings, 
His death, His arising again from the grave 
made up the most tremendous thing that 
had ever happened upon the earth, still rests 
as the most monumental deed in the whole 
history of humanity. We shall have to go 
back in spirit to the years of yore as if it 
were but yesterday—go back to talk and 
walk with Jesus in the streets of old Jerusa- 
lem, along the byways and highways of 
Judea, Galilee, Samaria, to make Jesus 
Christ the pivot of peace in our lives. Man- 
kind will never improve on anything Jesus 
has taught. 

We might chance to sit and listen as He 
spoke His moving Sermon on the Mount. 
From His words there we could build a plan 
permanent for peace. It would be at op- 
posite poles from communism, though. It 
would teach a delicate regard for truth and 
truthfulness. It would cleave to highest 
honor, to faithfulness to one’s word, spoken 
or written. It would tell of the savage sea 
of God’s love drowning everyone, yet tender- 
ly saving those it seems to drown; His love 
like the fierce fire and wayward winds of 
Whitsunday that burned down nothing. It 
would spur our love for others onward, ever 
to spread and spread, never to stop for bonds 
or bars, so as to touch with Midas-touch even 
outcasts and foes—a love doing deeds of 
kindliness silently, stealthily. 
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As Bishop Fulton J. Sheen wrote once, 
“Love does not ask if the other person de- 
serves what we are doing. He may be even 
a cruel and relentless enemy. Neither does 
love consider the expense of toil and sacrifice 
and the suffering love may cost. It stops at 
nothing in order to benefit and relieve. 
Love identifies itself with others so as to 
suffer their adversities and pains. 

Herein is the explanation of our mission- 
aries who take on the unpleasant, unsavory, 
and slavish tasks administering the lepers in 
India or Africa. They pour the water of 
their lives into the bowls of the hungry and 
the needy, that they may be cleansed in the 
blood of Christ.” 





No Substitute for Self-Reliance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Wesley 
Powell, Governor of the State of New 
Hampshire, was inaugurated recently for 
his second term. 

He became known personally to many 
members of this body and to their staffs 
during the years he served as my admin- 
istrative assistant. 

He delivered an inaugural day address 
which I thought was outstanding, and I 
ask unanimous eonsent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Manchester Union Leader, Jan. 6, 
1961} 


No SuBSTITUTE FOR SELF-RELIANCE 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chief 
Justice, honorable members of the general 
court and fellow citizens, by the blessing of 
God and the suffrage of the people, I have 
taken again the oath of office as Governor of 
the State of New Hampshire. To Him and 
to the people, humble gratitude is now ex- 
pressed, along with my pledge to bear as 
best I*can the joys and burdens of this high 
office. 

I am still persuaded that the route of gov- 
ernment upon which solvency is a foremost 
guidepost is the only passage of enduring 
community progress. Two years ago I de- 
clared my first duty to be leadership for the 
protection of the solvency of our State gov- 
ernment without undue burdens of taxation. 
I now reaffirm that declaration. 

Wherever persons of liberty and faith are 
found, there is seen the search for new pin- 
nacles of human understanding and happi- 
ness. The standards set for and in this 
search, determine whether the pinnacles are 
achieved, or a pit is dug into which fall the 
fundamentals of goodness, and sometimes 
humankind itself. 

When the community seeks to care more 
adequately for the handicapped and the 
helpless, it is striving to respond to a God- 
given duty. 

When the community seeks to take care of 
everybody, it is rebuking God-given truths 
and it is digging the pit. 

For those strong of mind and body there 
is no good substitute for self-reliance, if the 
goal of citizens is the preservation of human 
dignity. Much of the world has become a 
graveyard for liberty because too many hu- 
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man beings have been willing to surrender 
the strength born of struggle for the weak- 
ness which is the evil offspring of the prom- 
ise of security. 

There is a proper part for representative 
government to play as the individual and 
community work for economic prog~ 
ress. However, each individual who 
would be free as well as secure must take 
note that the survival of representative gov- 
ernment is threatened because much of the 
world has become overly dedicated to the 
material lot of man and, therefore, increas- 
ingly callous toward the soul of man and the 
spiritual strength of peoples everywhere. 

As a nation, we seem to have cultivated in 
the world a greater envy for our dollars than 
we have cultivated love for our liberty. We 
have so focused the eyes of others upon our 
material gains that they have not seen the 
beauty of the spirit which has kept us free. 
Yet, what else could be expected of our own 
neglect of the spirit of our land in these 
times? 

In our State and in our Nation some per- 
sons of trade discard the good standards 
from which our free enterprise system grew; 
some leaders of learning debunk the basic 
principles of human life which caused us to 
become known as @ nation of human dignity 
with faith in God. 

Such discarding and debunking work to- 
gether to undermine the freedom which en- 
courages the individual to achieve on his 
own, and thereby preserve a neighborhood 
and a nation of true economic spiritual 
strength. 

Most who settled on our coast believed 
that if they were free and firm of faith they 
could build a better life and cut a pattern 
of government over which they would be the 
master. Now it is suggested by many that 
there can be room for faith and freedom 
only after government cuts the pattern of 
life. , 


A prophet once addressed his Lord, “I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear: 
but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 

In humbly taking the oath of office as 
chief executive the first time, one has heard 
of the governorship. On the even more 
humbling occasion of a second inaugural, one 
believes he sees what the governorship is. 

To me, the temporary occupant of this 
place of authority and duty must strive to 
lead the people of this part of the land. 
When others seem to forget, he must try to 
remember that our most precious attribute 
is faith, and our most priceless possession is 
liberty. He must be willing to be mindful 
that it is the function of government to help 
the individual and the community to gain 
material and intellectual advancement but 
to remember also that such progress can be 
an enduring blessing only upon those who 
are loyal to the truth that the Republic, 
and its States, will retain representative gov- 
ernment only so long as it is solvent; that 
such can be an enduring blessing only upon 
those who are strong of spirit, only upon 
those who would live free or die. 

My duties I will try to meet, these truths 
will I try to remember. 





What Makes America Great? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY: Mr. President, the 
demands of our day-to-day work seldom 
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allow us to stand back for a reflevtive 
look at the broad scope of American 
character. And our concern for the 
problems of our era seldom allows us the 
pleasure of dwelling on the greatness 
of America in our discussions. 

I thus wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a thoughtful and lucid 
article in the January issue of McCall’s 
magazine by Mr. Allen Drury, titled 
“What Makes America Great.” Mr. 
Drury reminds us that our democracy is 
not perfect, but he says: 

Congress emerges in its truest light as one 
of the indispensable foundation stones of 
American greatness. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp Mr. Drury’s arti- 
cle in McCall’s magazine titled “What 
Makes America Great.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHat MAKES AMERICA GREAT? 
(By Allen Drury) 


In terms of a standard now desperately 
embattled in the world, one kind of great- 
ness in a nation can be assessed by the 
answer to the simple question: Are its peo- 
ple free? On the affirmative answer to that, 
perhaps more than on any other single thing, 
the United States of America, having been 
tried and tested in many fires since 1776, 
can assert the claim to be adjudged a great 
nation. Freedom, of course, is not an easy 
thing; it is the most difficult of all forms 
of government. That is why cowardly men, 
from Moscow to Havana, are crawling away 
from it back into the black ooze of slavery, 
from which, too briefly and perhaps too 
charitably, history once tried to lift them. 
Freedom takes guts. Some peoples have 
them; some peoples do not. The 20th cen- 
tury, most violent crucible yet provided for 
the human race, is rapidly finding out which 
is which. 

In that testing, the Great Republic of the 
West still stands supreme, battered though 
she is by the vicious and incessant onslaughts 
of her enemies and the occasional confusions 
and wearyings of will of her own citizens. 
Her freedom is not perfect—but it is a long 
sight better than that of most of her con- 
temporaries. Her liberties are not every- 
where as thorough and complete as they 
. Should be—but compared to the grimly 
laughable mockeries of liberty that go on in 
Russia and elsewhere, they shine like a ten- 
fold beacon in the night. Her errors are 
those of the goodhearted; her inepitudes 
those of a contender who cannot yet quite 
conceive of the utter corruptions of the utter 
evil strayed against her. She is awkward at 
times, blundering at times, shortsighted at 
times, at times hesitant and uncertain and 
almost willfully stupid. She is, now and 
again, an object of ridicule to a carping world 
and, upon occasion, an object of scorn. 

But she is free. 

Few other nations in this sick and shabby 
century can make that claim. 

To find the reasons for this, one must do 
something as simple as read the history 
books and, perhaps, wave a flag. 

There convened in Philadelphia, in 1787, 55 
men, possibly the most concentrated aggrega- 
tion of intelligence, integrity, judgment, 
philosophical scope, and political sophisti- 
cation ever gathered together for the purpose 
of founding a government. Four months 
later, they had produced the Constitution of 
the United States, a document of startling 
vitality, whose tenaciously flexible provi- 
sions still dominate, control, and inform the 
governance of the country. Within its spe- 
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cific clauses and its conveniently vague 

t areas, there has been found suffi- 
cient warrant for all the different kinds of 
authority needed to meet the challenges of 
civil war, world war, catastrophe, and depres- 
sion. Triumphantly it has conquered them 
all, and today the Constitution, like the 
Republic it directs, stands a living reality. 
Drafted with supreme astuteness and 
guarded with jealous loyalty down the years, 
it is the world’s oldest Federal Constitution. 
Realizing they have a good thing, those who 
live under its protections seldom attack and 
rarely amend its provisions. It is no accident 
that they are among the world’s freest 
peoples. 

Under it, there functions the great genius 
of the American political system, the three- 
headed division of Government known as ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judiciary. The 
President, the Congress, the Supreme Court— 
sometimes when they get to squabbling, the 
three-headed division seems like a three- 
headed hydra. More often, it appears clearly 
to be what is is; the shrewdest and toughest 
mechanism ever devised for compromising 
the differences of section and race and drain- 
ing away into a mutually acceptable, peaceful 
formula the strains and stresses that might 
otherwise tear the Nation apart. On the one 
occasion that the mechanism was allowed to 
deteriorate to the point of collapse, the Na- 
tion was torn apart; constantly upon the de- 
liberations of those who manage the mecha- 
nism now lies the shadow of that disaster 
and with it the vivid determination that it 
must never again be allowed to happen. By 
30 much is the will to compromise strength- 
ened and the urge to accommodate fortified; 
even more than the memory of supreme hero- 
ism, the men of North and South handed on 
to their descendants the injunction to get 
along together. The Nation knows now that 
this is not merely desirable; the events of 
a hundred years ago bear constant witness 
to the fact that it is imperative. 

Perhaps most central to this process, be- 
cause it is in many ways the most representa- 
tive, is the Congress of the United States, a 
body not always regarded in a kindly light by 
the citizenry, but one which nonetheless 
mirrors, with a sometimes frightening accu- 
racy, their own strengths and weaknesses. 
There is no idealism but what has its echo 
in the Congress, no prejudice but what 
sooner or later finds therein its sounding 
place. As the citizens are noble, so is the 
Congress noble; as they are mean, so is the 
Congress mean. In a way that mystifies the 
foreign observer and often baffies the native, 
the Congress of the United States in all its 
blundering, yet curiously hopeful, humanity 
is the American people; and if it does not 
always live up to the best that is in the peo- 
ple, they have, in the last analysis, only 
themselves to blame. 

For the most part, however, it can be said 
that it does live up to the best that is in 
them, and when it is regarded in the long 
perspective of the years, rather than through 
the immature and impatient spyglass of its 
more unsophisticated critics, there emerges 
a record that does, on the whole, do justice to 
the ideals and aspirations of a free people. 
Progress at times seems maddeninly slow; 
ideas that theoretically should at once find 
their way to the statute books take years to 
be hammered into shape; it often seems as 
though a hundred days are necessary to ac- 
complish what one really diligent afternoon 
could produce—and yet, somehow, the task 
gets done. And often, by very virtue of the 
slowness it gets done on the basis of a gen- 
eral consensus, without which no legislation 
could in the long run either be passed or, 
once passed, be honored by the citizenry. 

It is in the finding of this general con- 
sensus, bringing it into focus and using it 
to modify, modulate, and strengthen the 
laws, that the Congress emerges in its truest 
light as one of the indispensable foundation 
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stones of. American greatness. Partly this is 
due to the method of its ees 
it is due to the responsibilities of tution 
that its Members acquire once they join it; 
partly, also, it is due to the constant flood 
of public opinion as it beats in from con- 
stituents, the press, and the world. To- 
gether these influences blend into a force 
against which congressional ideas are tested, 
congressional actions are planned, and con- 
gressional objectives are either extended or. 
modified. 

For here is a body, composed of 100 Sen- 
ators and 437 Representatives, which could 
not possibly be more reflective of the Nation 
than it is. Its members range from mil- 
lionaires, such as Senator Ropert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma, and Representative Frances P. 
BoLTon, of Ohio, to those of more modest 
means, such as Senator Greorcs D. AIKEN of 
Vermont, and Representative JoHN BRADE- 
MAS, Of Indiana. It includes within it ranks 
such thoughtful statesmen as Senator MIke 
MANSFIELD, Of Montana, and Representative 
RICHARD BOLLING, of Missouri, such dealers 
in the pyrotechnic as Oregon’s Senator 
WAYNE Morse and Iowa’s Representative H. 
R. Gross. It has Negro Members, such as 
Representatives Wm11am L. Dawson, of Il- 
linois, CHarRLEs Diccs of Michigan, and 
ADAM CLAYTON PowELL, of New York; a 
Hindu, such as Representative D. 8. Saunp, 
of California; a Chinese-American, such as 
Senator Hiram Fone of Hawaii; a Japanese- 
American, such as Representative Danzz. K. 
Inouye, of Hawaii. It has young men, old 
men, middle-aged men, and women; honest 
men, dishonest men, noble men, and petty 
men; statesmen, mountebanks, philosophers, 
and fools. It has, in short—and the parallel 
with its country should not be forgotten, for 
all these categories are to be found in rela- 
tively similar proportion in the citizenry— 
just about everything. It is not surprising 
that it should be so quintessentially Ameri- 
can or that it should be possible to say that, 
in @ very real sense, it is America. 

Because of this, its faults, when they oc- 
cur, are more understandable. Many a citi- 
zen who engages in ringing denunciation of 
the Congress might not be quite so noisily 
know-it-all if he were elected to speak for 
an area where he had to balance the demands 
of labor, say, against the demands of con- 
science; or if he had to help decide with his 
personal vote some issue in which the na- 
tional interest is matched against the terri- 
fying potentialities of world holocaust. It 
is all very well to critize— and that, too, is a 
purpose Congress serves, to be a national 
target for it—but there are reasons for what 
the Members do, as huge and diverse and 
conflicting and contradictory as the land it- 
self. The surprising thing about Congress 
does not lie in the fact that it does not at- 
tain the ideal on every occasion, but that it 
comes near it at all; and that it comes near 
it, be it said in justice, far more often than 
it fails. 

To draw 537 men and women from 180 
million by all the processes of local pressure 
that initially elect them to office and find 
them, for the most part, so faithful to their 
trust, so dedicated to serving their country, 
and able to achieve so generally good a bat- 
ting average in their attempts to forward the 
national purpose, is the miracle and triumph 
of American democracy. Like the famous 
wartime cartoon of the bumblebee that, by 
the laws of aerodynamics, can‘t possibly fly 
but manages nonetheless, so the Congress, 
which theoretically should fall apart upon 
the rocks of conflicting regional interest, 
contrives just the same to cohere and do 
the job for which it was originally intended. 
In the most subtle and complex of all forms 
of government—freedom—it achieves, in 
most subtle and complex human ways, the 
ends for which it was created. Thus does 
it advance the interests and safeguard the 
liberties of those for whom it governs. 
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There is, to repeat, nothing simple or easy 
in this freedom, which so many peoples 
shout about and so few really understand. 
That it commands men’s imaginations as 
nothing else is proved, to mention one recent 
example, on the continent of Africa, where 
illiterate child-men who think freedom 
means only the license to loot and go on 
perpetual picnic nonetheless cry the word 
as they riot in the muddy streets of a dozen 
ramshackle capitals. Whatever the excesses 
committed in its name—and over the course 
of history they have been frequent and ter- 
rible—the shining ideal remains, stronger by 
far than any artificial slogan mouthed out 
of Moscow could ever be. But it is only ina 
few favored lands that it has ever been 
achieved. This, by the grace of God and the 
unceasing efforts of its people, is one. 

To oppress and restrict and murder and 
misuse one’s fellow beings is all too simple; 
to treat them with respect and consideration 
and the tolerance that grows from mutually 
shared ideals of liberty in a genuine climate 
of freedom is a much more difficult thing. 

Not always perfectly, by any means, but 
still as her conscious and overriding purpose 
in the world, America strives so to do in her 
national living; and by so much, matched 
against the dark and bloody record of so 
many other states and races, is America 
great. 





A National Science Center 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK h 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, the opening day of the 87th 
Congress, I introduced a bill to establish 
a National Science Center, including a 
National Science Academy, dedicated to 
training future scientists and engineers 
and strengthening scientific research. 
My bill was the very’ first one to be put 
into the legislative hopper and it bears 
the number H.R. 1. 

I have had bills in the previous two 
Congresses advocating the establishment 
of a Science Academy along somewhat 
different lines. The new bill H.R. 1, has 
been completely rewritten after consul- 
tations with leading scientists, educators, 
and Government officials, and after hear- 
ings held in recent months by a House 
Science and Astronautics subcommittee 
of which I am chairman. 

The proposal to establish a National 
Science Center is intended to meet fu- 
ture national needs for trained man- 
power and new scientific knowledge, and 
also to help win the scientific and tech- 


nical phase of the cold war. As proposed 
in the bill, the Science Center would be 
comprised of: 


First. An educational institution of 
the highest caliber to be known as the 
National Science Academy, intended for 
both undergraduate and postgraduate 
studies in science and engineering. 

Second. Research institutes in various 
scientific fields for the promotion of 
scientific knowledge and research to ad- 
vance the Nation’s economy, health, wel- 
fare, and progress. 

Third. A Scientific Career Service for 
obtaining and retaining the personnel 
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necessary to carry out the _ scientific, 
technological and research functions of 
the U.S. Government. Graduates of the 
Science Academy and other qualified 
persons able to meet its standards would 
be eligible for placement in the Scientific 
Career Service. 

The educational institution would be 
open to young men and young women 
desiring to make a career in science, 
while the research institues would in- 
vite outstanding scientists to work in 
their laboratories on scientific, medical 
and other projects designed to benefit 
humanity. The realization of my pro- 
posal would unquestionably have a bene- 
ficial impact on scientific progress and 
education in this country, and it would 
also go far in building up the image of 
America as a nation devoted to the uti- 
lization of science for the benefit of all 
mandkind and for the attainment of a 
peaceful world. A science center of this 
type, dedicated to peaceful purposes, 
would help raise our prestige in the eyes 
of all nations to new and greater heights. 

Other major provisions of the bill are: 

Young men and young women, be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25, will be eligi- 
ble for admission to the Science Acad- 
emy’s undergraduate department, pro- 
vided they pass qualifying examinations 
prescribed and supervised by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Those ac- 
cepted will be known as science-trainees 
and will receive a 4-year training course 
in science, engineering, and related 
fields. Upon graduation, they will be 
required to serve at least 4 years with 
the Government in their specific field of 
training or, with the approval of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, may be per- 


‘mitted to serve in private industry. 


Graduate training will be provided for 
those who have completed undergraduate 
studies at accredited schools and possess 
special qualifications for graduate work 
in the sciences. A 6-year straight-line 
program leading to a doctor’s degree is 
authorized for undergraduates. Also 
authorized are a program of college 
scholarships in science and engineering 
at other schools and a program of grad- 
uate fellowships both at the research in- 
stitutes of the Academy and at other 
colleges and universities. 

Research institutes in specialized 
fields of science are to be established, 
among them an Institute of Meteorology, 
an Institute of Oceanography, an Insti- 
tute of Astronautics, an Institute of 
Medicine, and others deemed necessary. 

A limited number of foreign nationals 
from friendly countries may be admitted, 
provided they pass a security check, but 
their number shall not exceed 10 percent 
of the total number of science trainees 
attending the Academy. 

The proposed Science Center would be 
nonmilitary in nature and would em- 
phasize the peaceful pursuits of the 
United States in the sciences, which can 
and must be separated from military 
scientific research. It would compete 
with the so-called Freedom University in 
Moscow by inviting foreign students to 
come to the United States to study and 
to develop into mature scientists able to 
help their underdeveloped countries. 
Here they could pursue their studies and 
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research in freedom, observe our way of 
life, and become convinced of our peace- 
ful intentions. 

The Science Center would fill a gap 
presently existing in trained scientific 
personnel by providing education and 
training for young men and young 
women who, under present circum- 
stances, could not obtain such an educa- 
tion. Outstanding graduate students 
and noted scientists from all over the 
country would be attracted to the Acad- 
emy and its research institutes. Crea- 
tion of a Science Career Service would 
elevate the scientist’s stature in the pub- 
lic eye as a man interested in the promo- 
tion of human welfare and peace. At the 
same time, the U.S. Government would 
be guaranteed of a sufficeint supply of 
scientists in this fast-moving era of 
world competition. 

The research institutes, which we 
would strive to make the largest in the 
world, would provide the most modern 
facilities available for research. The 
best scientific brains from our own coun- 
try, as well as selected scientists from 
abroad, would be invited to work there. 

There is no need to stress the impor- 
tance of the basic and engineering sci- 
ences in the world of today. My bill 
would go a long way toward meeting our 
most urgent national problems in science 
and engineering: the shortages . of 
trained manpower (and womanpower) 
for private and public employment, of 
qualified science teachers, and of facili- 
ties and funds for scientific research. 
The bill would also help overcome our 
lag compared with the U.S.S.R. in the 
annual number of graduates both in 
engineering and in many forms of 
natural science. 

In 1959, for example, the U.S.S.R. pro- 
duced about three times as many grad- 
uate engineers as the United States. The 
figures given by our National Science 
Foundation show 38,000 graduating in 
the United States, compared with 106,000 
in the US.S.R. More surprising still, 
the United States is lagging even in the 
total number of professional engineers: 
850,000 compared with the Soviet figure 
of 894,000. In graduates specializing in 
purely scientific studies, apart from en- 
gineering, the only field in which we lead 
the U.S.S.R. at the present time is the 
physical and mathematical sciences. 

The Science Academy and its research 
institutes would serve to stimulate the 
people of the underdeveloped countries 
in furthering their economic growth, in 
improving their national health, in de- 
veloping their human and material re- 
sources, and in attaining a higher stand- 
ard of living. In this way, we could be 
instrumental in creating through sci- 
ence a world of abundance where no 
people need be in want. In the yvezrs 
to come, this important institution would 
pay for itself in many ways through bet- 
ter education, advanced research, 
scientific progress, and good will. 

It is our plan to hold more hearings 
before our subcommittee in early 1961. 
The hearings will be designed, first, to 
determine the present status of scientific 
and engineering education and research 
in the United States. Not only universi- 
ties and engineering schools, but Govern- 
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ment and industrial research facilities 
and training programs as well, will be 
included in the survey. 
purpose of the hearings will be to find 
out what kinds and amounts of trained 
scientific and engineering manpower the 
United States will need over the next 
10 or 20 years. Earlier hearings have 
indicated that far more qualified man- 
power will be needed than existing edu- 
cational institutions are likely to pro- 
duce. According to the testimony, sta- 
tistical studies have led to a consensus 
that some 10,000 more scientists and 
engineers per year are needed than our 
schools are graduating. Yet we were 
told that in 1955 between 60,000 and 
100,000 high school graduates of college 
ability failed to enroll in college for 
financial reasons, and perhaps an addi- 
tional 100,000 did not enter college be- 
cause of lack of interest. We must stop 
this wanton waste of human resources. 
In today’s world, we can no longer af- 
ford it. 

The proposed hearings will also con- 
sider whether larger grants and loans 
to existing educational institutions 
could by themselves solve our national 
problems in science and engineering. It 
would seem to me that earlier hearings 
have already foreshadowed the answer 
to this question. Obviously, we need a 
coordinated program that can set na- 
tional standards and do the job efficient- 
ly and economically. The National 
Science Center could serve as a nucleus 
as well as a clearinghouse for the train- 
ing offered by our engineering schools 
and universities. 

I want to make it clear that I do not 
regard the National Science Center as 
excluding or even restricting the pro- 
vision of additional scholarships, fellow- 
ships and loan funds, or as competing 
with further direct aid to existing edu- 
cational institutions. In my opinion, the 
urgency of the times requires us to act 
in all these ways and in many others. 
This problem has been with us for a long 
time, growing worse every year, until it 
plainly threatens our future prosperity 
and safety. It is high time to take 
effective action. 





Pushing Research in Field of Human 
Needs Could Speed U.S. Industrial De- 
velopment 
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HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, today our Nation is under- 
taking intensive scientific research in 
the fields of physics, medicine, atomic 
power, space, automation, and so forth. 
What, however, is being done in the vital 
field of human needs, or with our natural 
resources in the way of new product 
development? 

These questions are 
searched and likewise 


thoughtfully 
thoughtfully 


The second: 
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answered in an editorial, entitled ‘“Push- 
ing Research in Field of Human Needs 
Could Speed U.S. Industrial Develop- 
ment,” penned by Wendell S. Reynolds, 
editor of the Huntington Advertiser, 
Huntington, W. Va. The editorial, third 
in an excellent series, is worthy of wide- 
spread study. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
PUSHING RESEARCH IN FIELD OF HUMAN NEEDS 

Coup SPEED U.S. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The second of this series of editorials sug- 
gested that more liberal tax depreciation 
allowances be granted as a means of speed- 
ing national industrial development. 

Additional Federal tax concessions were 
also proposed for suitable industries locating 
in areas of chronic high unemployment. 

Both of these proposals took it for granted 
that industries wanting to expand were 
making enough money to pay for their new 
facilities or at least enough to obtain suf- 
ficient credit. 

As a matter of fact, shrinkage of business 
profits this year has been a source of major 
anxiety. The downward pressure on prices 
from competition and the upward push on 
production costs resulting from inflation and 
labor’s appeals for more pay have caught a 
large part of management in a tight squeeze. 

This should be of concern to workmen 
also. The welfare of every employee as well 
as that of officers and stockholders is at 
stake in the success or failure of a company. 

It is to the interest of everyone on the pay- 
roll to earn his pay and to contribute what 
he can to profitable operations, This should 
influence the work of the individual and the 
attitude of his union and its officers. 

One of the major sources of recent labor- 
management disputes has been work rules. 
A significant action toward the settlement of 


such hotly contested issues was taken when’ 


five railway operating brotherhoods and the 
Nation’s railroads agreed to submit their case 
to a commission established by. President 
Eisenhower. 

The reasonable attitude of both sides in 
agreeing to let impartial arbiters investigate 
their claims and recommend a settlement 
was an example that other unions and in- 
dustries might well follow. 

It gives hope of reaching a fair agreement, 
but even more important than that, it should 
contribute to the good labor-management 
relations that help toward the success of 
any business. 

A friendly live-and-let-live relationship 
between a company and its employees, as 
well as satisfactory profits, is a factor in 
future expansion. 

Cordial relations between an industry and 
the people of the area where it operates are 
also important. Every community desiring 
to grow and prosper should show a disposi- 
tion to give business in general a fair break. 

Such an attitude is an important element 
in the public good will that makes a favor- 
able business climate, and that in turn is 
one of the strongest attractions of industry 
to a community. 

Cultivating a national attitude favorable 
to general business growth, within the limits 
of proper legal restrictions, would help. make 
a@ great many more new industries for States 
and communities. 

These suggestions for helping provide the 
means of industrial expansion could produce 
more or less quick results. 

To encourage long-term growth there 
should be a broadening of research efforts 
and a harder drive for goals. Educators and 
Federal and State officials should take the 
lead in developing a more comprehensive 
public understanding of the importance of 
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scientific training and research as essentials 
to future progress. 

Once the people realize the critical need 
of scientists, it will supply the funds for the 
necessary physical facilities and the staffs 
of instructors at the colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The proper broadening of research requires 
the direction of men having not only scien- 
tific training but expansive imaginations. 

Much research now is confined to narrow 
fields. There should also be more general 
programs for exploring all areas of human 
needs and of supplying them. 

In the Appalachian region laboratories 
should concentrate on searching for new 
uses for such abundant natural resources as 
coal and timber. 

There should be a special effort to dec- 
velop products of such potentially extensive 
use as the new highway blacktop from coal 
now undergoing tests. 

If successful, this material not only will 
greatly expand the market for coal but could 
provide work for many unemployed miners 
in processing plants. 

If it is not successful, researchers should 
try to develop a material that is superior 
to blacktop now in use. 

The possibilities existing in the realm of 
research were illustrated by the announce- 
ment of an organic chemist some time ago 
that all human essential food requirements 
may be produced some day from coal and 


. petroleum. 


He estimated that a million pounds of 
synthetic protein—as nutritious as lean 
meat, milk and eggs—could be produced 
each month from fossil fuels at a cost of 
less than $4 a pound. ; 

No one these days is likely to develop a 


“craving for bituminous biscuits, but the 


time may come when human life will de- 
pend upon them. Meanwhile, there are 
unlimited other possible uses for coal, tim- 
ber, petroleum and even such a common 
and cheap material as clay. 

Research in the U.S. Interior Department 
has already passed the pioneering stage of 
processing coals and shales into liquid fuels. 
Four years ago the Department announced 
that Government operation of demonstra- 
tion plants had induced industry to begin 
plants of similar size for coal hydrogenation 
and shale-to-oil processing. 

The Federal Government also announced 
recéntly the location of a pilot plant in 
West Virginia for the gasification of coal. 

These developments may not be of imme- 
diate industrial benefit, but they will even- 
tually, and the more research is applied to 
them, the sooner that time will come. 

A bill to expand the Government’s coal re- 
search program was enacted by Congress last 
summer. About the same time the National 
Coal Association announced that Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., an affiliate, would spend 
$875,000 in setting up a laboratory at Pitts- 
burgh. 

The studies of some of the researchers will 
doubtless concentrate on developing more 
efficient and more automatic heating devices. 
That would be of more immediate benefit to 
the industry and its employees. 

Even high schools could stimulate interest 
in science and possibly make an important 
contribution to industrial progress through 
supervised programs of elementary research 
to find new uses for materials abundant in 
their areas. 

In West Virginia sawdust has been made 
into pressed wood, insulating material and 
fertilizer. It is doubtless suitable for many 
other marketable products. 

Even garbage dumped or burned by cities 
and the slag heaps of numerous industries 
are possible raw materials for valuable 
products. 

Many of the thousands of highly resource- 
ful residents of Ohio, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia who work more or less regularly in 
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industries and live on subsistence farms have 
the ability to develop devices to supply hu- 
man needs or to turn materials on their land 
into articles for sale. 

The public relations specialists who query 
consumers on their reactions to products al- 
ready on the market are overlooking a fertile 
field for industrial growth when they fail to 
request ideas for new gadgets or appliances 
the people would like to have. 

Surveys should also include foreign con- 
sumers. They should not overlook the value 
of advertising to develop wants for things 
really needed, such as central heating in 
European homes. 

The Huntington Chamber of Commerce is 
giving an illustration now of an important 
method of developing new fabricating in- 
dustries. 3 

Through discussions with representatives 
of basic industries it is compiling a list of 
products that can be made here and mar- 
keted in this area. 

In this way it hopes to develop industries 
to fabricate products from the new Nova- 
mont plastics plant near Kenova in Wayne 
County, the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. works at Ravenswood, and the Con- 
nors Steel Division of the H. K. Porter Co., 
and the International Nickel Co. plants here. 

A tremendous stimulus to industrial ex- 
pansion would be provided also by lifting 
the incomes and purchasing power of large 
groups such as farmers whose earnings are 
far below the national average. 

The farm problem may never be complete- 
ly solved. At any rate taking it out of 
politics and submitting it to economic and 
agricultural specialists would be a sensible 
approach. 

In trying to expand markets by increasing 
purchasing power, the Government should 
also give more study to the problem of eco- 
nomic aid to the underdeveloped countries. 

This aid should not go for industries that 
will compete with ours. Where possible it 
should help provide means of turning out 
products that we can buy without hurting 
our own economy and that will increase their 
ability to buy from us. 





The Challenge of Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, I noted 
recently in the January edition of Na- 
tion’s Agriculture, a periodical published 
by the American Farm Bureau, a report 
on an address before the 42d annual 
convention of the organization by Presi- 
dent Charles B. Shuman. 

In my estimation Mr. Shuman’s ex- 
pressions are very timely and thought- 
provoking and I ask unanimous consent 
that the report on his address, entitled 
“The Challenge of Change,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 

Farmers have rejected proposals for in- 
creased Government intervention and sub- 
sidy in agriculture. This was made clear by 
the farm vote in the recent election, Presi- 
dent Charles B. Shuman of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation said in his annual 

address to the 42d annual convention. 
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Farmers haye now clearly demonstrated 
that their votes are not for sale to the high- 
est bidder because they know that Govern- 
ment price fixing and supply control mean 
lower, not better, farm income, 

This election should end for all time the 
fiction that farmers want more Government 
regulation and price determination in their 
business. The policies of Farm Bureau have 
been effectively vindicated as accurately re- 
flecting the thinking of farm people. 

We can expect new schemes to bring farm- 
ers under greater bureaucratic control, Mr. 
Shuman warned. One likely prospect is na- 
tionwide or regional Federal marketing 
agreement and order programs for all com- 
modities with. provisions limiting produc- 
tion and fixing prices on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis. 

There is reason to believe, Mr. Shuman 
said, that such programs, if used to force 
prices to artificial levels, would bring the 
same results as other schemes which have 
been used in the past. 

Artificially high prices result in loss of 
markets to substitutes and synthetics re- 
gardiess of the means by which the price is 
forced to an artificial level. - 

On the subject of farmer voting is com- 
modity-by-commodity referendums on Gov- 
ernment farm programs, Mr. Shuman said 
that past experience with such referendums 
is not encouraging—unsound Government 
programs do not work any better just be- 
cause farmers vote for them. 

Mr. Shuman declared that voting on a 
commodity basis for special programs would 
fragmentize agriculture into warring special 
interest groups. 

“We must reconcile our commodity differ- 
ences—not magnify them,” he said. 

This can be accomplished through general 
farm organization procedures—not through 
referendums of hog, cotton, or corn farmers, 
or on the floor of Congress. 

In the light of recent election results in 
major farm States, “Congress should quickly 
discard such dicredited ideas as the multiple 
price certificate plan for wheat, compensatory 
income payments, comprehensive supply 
control and other schemes calling for in- 
creased Government interference’ in the 
farming business,” Mr. Shuman said. 

In addition, we must look to the Congress 
to repeal the detrimental laws and legisla- 
tive authorities that it has created in years 
past. 

Farmers can do many things to improve 
farm income, Mr. Shuman said. He listed 
four general areas of activity in this con- 
nection: 

1. Creation of a favorable economic cli- 
mate: The best economic climate for farm- 
ers will be one in which the budget is bal- 
anced and the power of economic groups 
brought into balance. While we look to 
Government as a major factor in creating this 
climate, Farm Bureau has an important re- 
sponsibility. We need to find ways to cause 
all citizens to understand the causes and 
effects of unwise Government spending pro- 
grams. 

2. Controlling and reducing costs: This can 
be done, Mr. Shuman said, by continuing 
to encourage cooperative purchasing organi- 
zations, and by further development of farm 
record, laboratory, and labor services. There 
are also great opportunities for organized 
action to cut costs in the area of property 
taxes. Government also has an important 


-role to play in helping farmers cut their 


costs. We need increased agricultural re- 
search in production, marketing and utiliza- 
tion of farm products. Farmers can be 
helped to speed up their acceptance of new 
methods by improving vocational and exten- 
sion educational programs. 

8. Expanding markets: An important key 
to expanding markets, either at home or 
abroad, is to produce what consumers want. 
The market price system has proved to be 
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the best way of translating consumer needs 
to producers. * * * If we wish to expand 
markets, we must discontinue Government 
price fixing in agriculture. 

4. Increasing the market power of farm- 
ers: We as farmers must organize our bar- 
gaining power in order to obtain the highest 
possible price consistent with continuing 
strong markets and to earn a better-price by 
tailoring our production to the needs of the 
market. A better income to farmers must 
be earned through providing desired quanti- 
ties and qualities of farm products where 
and when the market exists—not by forcing 
prices to uneconomic levels. 

While Government action is essential to 
the creation of a favorable economic climate, 
Mr. Shuman said, “success in the other 
areas—expanding markets, reducing costs 
and increasing market power—is dependent 
on actions by farmers through our own 
organization. 

Farmers have an important choice to 
make—either we will elevate our industry to 
its rightful place in the economy by pre- 
paring for the future with the tools at hand 
or we will continue to bemoan our fate while 
we look for a good Government farm pro- 
gram. 

The prospect for farmers will be bleak 
indeed if our preparation for the future con- 
sists of the pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp— 
a good farm program. On the other hand, 
there is every reason to believe that the fu- 
ture will be good if we prepare to fill the 
unsatisfied wants of millions of consumers— 
both those we now have and those yet un- 
born. 

It may be worthwhile to ask the ques- 
tion: Why is it impossible to find a good 
Government farm program? The very na- 
ture of government precludes any possibil- 
ity of success in solving economic problems 
by political action. 

Governments of free people are directed 
by politicians whose tenure in office is de- 
termined by their success in pleasing the 
majority of the voters. Therefore, any farm 
program will be evaluated by the Members 
of Congress primarily on its acceptability 
to consumers rather than on how well it 
serves farmers—consumers outnumber farm- 
ers 10 tol. 

Another fundamental reason for the im- 
possibility of finding a good farm program 
is that political decisions are practically al- 
ways reached by compromise. Even if the 
perfect program could be determined by 
agricultural economists its passage intact 
would be a virtual impossibility. It is sel- 
dom, if ever, that any controversial legisla- 
tion is passed without substantial amend- 
ment. 

There are many low-income rural resi- 
dents whose problem is not agricultural, Mr. 
Shuman pointed out. 


Most of the extremely low-income fam- 
ilies in rural areas are the product of in- 
adequate education and training or they 
have been legislated out of jobs by mini- 
mum wage laws that establish rates of pay 
at higher levels than their productive capac- 
ity will warrant. 

Some are lazy and prefer to live the simple 


life. In any case, the remedy is not merely 
national legislation. Many rural commu- 
nities have r their problems and, 


after careful study, have initiated corrective 
action. 

One of the most important ways to im- 
prove opportunity in a rural community is 
through better educational and vocational 
training programs. As the capacity and am- 
bition of the people improve, capital tends 
to seek labor and new industries are estab- 
lished. As the desire for a better life is 
stimulated, these folks either find produc- 
tive work in the community or relocate 
where opportunities are greater. 


This evolutionary process is operating in 
most rural communities. Government ac- 
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tion through the rural development program 
or State vocational training schools is often 
of material assistance. 

Local and State Farm Bureau organiza- 
tions should accept the responsibility of 
initiating community development study 
programs in all rural communities. Local 
people can find the answer to most of their 
community problems if they will study the 
facts and use their greatest resource—or- 
ganized action. 


The challenge of the sixties, Mr. Shuman. 


said is the challenge of change. Farm Bu- 
reau has grown in strength and influence 
because it has been devoted to helping farm- 
ers meet the challenge of change. Farm 
Bureau’s strength is at the local level—in 
the hearts and minds of millions of farm 
family members who believe in themselves, 
in their country and in their God. 

They are prepared to work together 
through their organization to improve op- 
portunity for all who live in their commu- 
nity as well as those in the farming busi- 
ness. Like Emerson, they believe that the 
future belongs to those who prepare for it. 





Tribute to Former Senator O’Mahoney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I am 
sure that to all those who served in this 
body with my illustrious and beloved 
predecessor, Joe O’Mahoney, his retire- 
ment creates a void which can never be 
filled; it leaves with all his friends here 
a feeling of sadness, but also a heritage 
of wonderful memories. In Wyoming, 
too, his departure from the Senate scene 
has been marked by sadness and warm 
memories. These feelings are expressed 
in an article printed in the December 15, 
1960, issue of Cow Country, the official 
magazine of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers Association, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY—PRESIDENT 
AND Past PRESIDENTS Pay TRIBUTE TO 
FRIEND JozE O’MAHONEY 
Qur good friend, Senator Joseph C. 

O'Mahoney, affectionately known to all of us 

as Joe, is retiring. 

Senator Lynpon JoHNSON, in a recent 
testimonial, said: “‘Senator O’Mahoney is one 
of the outstanding figures in the history of 
the U.S. Senate. Every person who knows 
him, knows him to be a man of fearless 
dedication to his principles and of absolute 
determination to represent his people as they 
deserve to be represented.” 

During his long service in the Senate, Joe 
has done just this for the ranchers and 
citizens of Wyoming. 

He was born in Chelsea, Mass., November 
5, 1884, the son of Denis O’Mahoney, of 
County Cork, Ireland, who after he came to 
the United States to make his home, fought 
for the Union of his adopted country in the 
Civil War as a member of the 28th Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, a regiment of the famed 
Irish Brigade. 

Young Joe attended Cambridge Latin 
School, but left before graduation when his 
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father died in 1903. Moving to New York, 
he studied at night while working in the 
daytime, and soon passed his college entrance 
examinations, He then enrolled in Columbia 
University, earning his way by varied odd 
jobs. 

In 1908, when a younger brother con- 
tracted tuberculosis, the future senator left 
school to take his brother to Boulder, 
Colo. There he got a job on the Boulder 
Herald and immediately immersed himself in 
the problems of the West, with which he has 
now been vitally concerned for half a 
century. . 

After 5 years in Boulder he returned to 
Massachusetts to marry and bring West with 
him Agnes Veronica O’Leary, whose keen in- 
telligence, charm, and graceful wit in the 
years that followed became as well known 
as her famous husband’s. 

When Gov. John B. Kendrick, Wyoming 
stockman, was elected to the U.S. Senate, 
he invited Joe to accompany him as his 
secretary. While serving in this position, 
he attended Georgetown University Law 
School at night, receiving his LL.B degree in 
1920. He then opened law offices in Chey- 
enne and in Washington and became increas- 
ingly active in Wyoming politics. 

When Senator O’Mahoney was elected to 
the Senate in 1934, he inherited his prede- 
cessor’s committee appointments, including 
one on the powerful Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Eventually he rose to be chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, as well as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations. 

As chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, he twice put through the 
Senate, by a unanimous rollcall vote, a de- 
fense appropriation bill designed to make 
the air power of the United States the most 
effective in the world. 

As a member of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, he accomplished much in advancing 
the development of Wyoming and the West. 
When the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 merged five committees to form the 
major Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in 1949, Senator O’Mahoney became 
its chairman. 

When he was reelected to the Senate in 
1954, he went back to the Interior Commit- 
tee; was named to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which handles more than half of all the 
legislation of the Senate; and also reassumed 
membership on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Senator O’Mahoney has always worked for 
the development of the West, and he carried 
on the fight for Western reclamation, spon- 
soring numerous bills and securing appro- 
priations for various projects. He was one 
of the leading Western Senators who spon- 
sored and shepherded through Congress the 
great upper Colorado River Basin storage 
plan which was finally passed in 1956. The 
development of irrigation and power by the 
utilization of the waters of the upper Colo- 
rado is expected to bring undreamed of agri- 
cultural and industrial progress to the up- 
per States in the second half of this cen- 
tury. 

The Senator is fond of boasting that Wy- 
oming ranchers and farmers led the Nation 
in the purchase of labor-saving kitchen 
equipment for their wives after REA brought 
them electricity. 

Joe has sponsored and been instrumental 
in the passage of so much legislation bene- 
ficial to the West that it is impossible to list 
all of them in this article. 

Joe, after years of public service, is re- 
tiring, and the best wishes and thanks of all 
members of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association go with both the Senator and 
Mrs. O’Mahoney in their retirement. 


PRESIDENT AND PAST PRESIDENTS PAY TRIBUTE 


“With the retirement of Senator Joe, the 
livestock industry is losing a great and true 
friend. 


January 13 


“Over the years we have come to rely 
upon his ability and integrity—knowing al- 
ways that he would treat us fairly. He will 
be sorely missed, and on behalf of our Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association, I want tc 
say:-“‘Thank you, Senator, for a job well 
done.’ ”"—Frank C. Mockler, Lander. 

“I deeply appreciate the many years of 
fine service Joseph O’Mahoney has given to 
Wyoming in the U.S. Senate. He has never 
failed to work enthusiastically for the best 
interest of our State, while he has also been 
aware of national and international prob- 
lems. We have always been proud to have 
him represent us there. 

“His failing health the last few years has 
been a tremendous loss to the State of Wyo- 
ming. But as Charlie Russell would say, 
‘Time only change the outside of things. It 
scars the rocks and snarls the trees, but 
the heart inside is the same.’”—Lloyd Tag- 
gart, Cody. 

“It is with pleasure that I enter a short 
testimonial to Senator Joe while he is still 
in office and representing the State. 

“I have found him a very honest and in- 
fluential legislator, who was always willing 
to help where it would do the most good 
for the most people. 

“His efficiency in the Senate was better 
pronounced by the number of times he was 
reelected—men are not elected to an office 
for doing the wrong things.”—Oda Mason, 
Laramie. 

“By his able and untiring labors, Senator 
O'Mahoney has earned an enduring place 
among the distinguished company of men 
who have served the State of Wyoming in 
the Congress of the United States. 

“Wyoming has benefited greatly thereby, 
and it is fitting that its citizens should offer 
tribute and thanks for his service.”—Man- 
ville Kendrick, Sheridan. 

“Senator Joe, intelligent, articulate spokes- 
man for the West, distinguished champion 
of the little guy, has earned a special niche 
in the hearts of the stockmen. 

“Incisive and courageous, his comprehen- 
sion of our problems gave him enormous 
capability for service. Selfless dedication 
marked the application of his talents in 
writing a great record.”—Clifford Hansen, 
Jackson. 

“The cattlemen of Wyoming will lose a 
valuable friend when Joe O’Mahoney retires 
from the U.S. Senate. Joe was always will- 
ing and anxious to help us with our prob- 
lems. We will surely miss him.”—Clarence 
H. Gardner, Thermopolis. 

“Over a quarter of a century, using his 
great ability in an effort to strengthen our 
ideals and the traditions of American life, 
his courage and integrity are admired by 
all."—-Sam C. Hyatt, Worland. 

“Wyoming will lose one of its most valu- 
able public servants and the United States 
one of its greatest statesmen when Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney retires from public life 
in January. 

“Senator O’Mahoney has been a champion 
for all the public-land States of the West in 
fighting to protect our agriculture, indus- 
tries, and, in particular, our water. 

“Senator Joe’s 24 years of tenure in the 
Senate of the United States has done much 
to further the cause of democracy and make 
America great.”—-Norman Barlow, Cora. 

“Iam happy to publicly pay my respects 
to a dear friend, a fine gentleman, and a dedi- 
cated public servant. A man who has inter- 
preted and helped mold the policies of his 
State and his Nation consistent with his be- 
lief in the importance of the individual, he 
exemplifies courtesy, dignity, and knowledge. 
For his distinguished efforts in the interest 
of mankind, my heartfelt thanks and deep- 
est regards to the Honorable Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney.”—Bryan Patrick, Torrington. 
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Aid in Starting New Plants Could Hold 
Future Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD- of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a condition which is militat- 
ing against our already hard-pressed 
economically distressed areas is the mi- 
gration of youth to areas of job oppor- 
tunities. This is especially true of 
brighter students who, upon gradua- 
tion from highschool and college, leave 
home areas where their talents and 
brainpower are most needed. 

This situation is examined in a con- 
cluding editorial, entitled ‘Aid in Start- 
ing New Plants Could Hold Future 
Leaders,” in a series penned by Mr. Wen- 
dell S. Reynolds, editor of the Hunting- 
ton Advertiser, Huntington, W. Va. The 
series, which I was privileged to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
dealt with those phases of our economy 
that have not moved forward at a time 
when Communist economic advance- 
ments make daily headlines. 

The solutions Mr. Reynolds suggests 
to the problems of our depressed areas 
are simple, rather than complex. This 
is likewise true of his proffered solutions 
to youth migration. That is why I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ concluding editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AID IN STARTING NEW PLANTs CouULp HOLD 

FUTURE LEADERS 

One of the most serious effects of de- 
clining business and the spread of economic 
blight in an area is the loss of the most able 
and ambitious young people to places of 
brighter opportunity. 

This trend hastens the movement from 
the farms and smaller communities that has 
been under way for a good many years. 
Another important contributing factor is the 
absorption of small businesses into nation- 
wide organizations. 

The most competent employees of these 
corporations gradually move toward head of- 
fices in big cities because they are rising to 
more responsible positions. 

The brightest students, especially the engi- 
neers and scientists, leaving universities and 
colleges usually accept attractive offers for 
work in offices or laboratories away from 
home. 

Others usually take position with a going 
concern rather than starting a business of 
their own. Before long they too may get 
transfers away from their home town and 
not return. 

These influences tend to deprive States 
such as West Virginia of their best poten- 
tial leadership. 

The rugged individualists who used to start 
their own stores and shops and mills and to 
lead the fight for State and community 
progress are no longer here in sufficient num- 
ber to work up a storm and get things done. 

This does not mean those associated with 
bigger concerns are not fine, progressive citi- 
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zens. They are, and many of them take the 
lead in numerous community efforts. 

But quite a few of them stay in a com- 
munity only a short time before transfer. 
They do not become so completely absorbed 
in public problems; and because of business 
connections, they cannot afford to become 
involved in the rough-and-tumble of politi- 
cal controversies. 

In many communities, not only in States 
of declining population but throughout the 
country, the disappearance of the old rough- 
and-ready civic and political leadership has 
diluted the zest of life and slowed the march 
of progress. 

There may be those who will contend also 
that too many independent souls have lost 
the starch from their spine because of pam- 
pering under a paternal government. 

That is a matter of opinion, and there is 
no space here to debate it. 

The interest at the moment is in means 
of checking the loss of our future leaders 
and thus reviving the spirit of more pro- 
gressive days. 

At least a start is possible as part of the 
industrial development drive now under way 
in almost every sizable community in every 
State. The effort could be carried forward 
by a commission such as that long advocated 
by Andrew W. McLaughlin, of Lewisburg, for 
aiding this State’s economic growth. 

The West Virginia Commission would con- 
sist of five men, preferably active or retired 
business or industrial executives, from each 
of the 55 counties. 

Mr. McLaughlin proposed that the com- 
mission appoint a seven-man State govern- 
ing board and that the board employ a man- 
aging director and an auditor. < 

The State organization could be formed in 
this way, or it could consist of a department 
of economic research and development such 
as that proposed by Governor-elect Barron 
in an Advertiser guest editorial last July. 

However formed, the State and county 
agencies should try to interest qualified 
young men in starting small industries of 
their own. 

Each year as many of the county boards 
as possible should choose a team composed of 
a graduate in engineering and one in busi- 
ness administration. 

The pair would work a year or two for a 
basic industrial concern such as Novamont 
Corp., International Nickel Co., Conners 
Steel Division of H. K. Porter Co. or Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

They would learn methods of fabricating 
plastics or metals and would gain experience 
in actual plant operations and the sale of 
products. When properly qualified, they 
would receive county and State aid in start- 
ing a small fabricating industry of their own. 

The companies should be glad to cooperate 
in the program because they would be help- 
ing establish future markets for their 
products. 

Within a few years a large number of 
fabricating industries would be in operation. 
They would be a source of wealth and 
employment in all sections of the State. 

In addition, they would be the. means of 
retaining some of the most substantial young 
people to assume places of responsibility and 
leadership. 

Quite a few of the ventures would no 
doubt fail. But with the training the teams 
would get in school and the plants and the 
counsel they could get from the experienced 
members of their sponsoring boards, they 
should make a better record than most 
beginners. 

In time the successful men and their oper- 
ations could help turn the State that spon- 
sored them into a prosperous, progressive 
area that would attract more industries and 
more forward-looking people. 
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Reforming the Senate 


EXTENSION: OP REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald for Monday, January 9, entitled 
“Reforming the Senate,” which praises 
the efforts of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] to amend 
various Senate rules in addition to rule 
XXII to bring about more democratic 
procedures in this body. The com- 
mendation thus given to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. CiarK] for his 
penetrating analysis of the shortcomings 
in our precedures and for his courageous 
efforts to improve them is well deserved. 
I hope it may help to influence the Sen- 
ate Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee to give the fullest consideration to 
all of these proposals which have now 
been referred to it for action. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REFORMING THE SENATE 


Senator CiarK has reminded his col- 
leagues that modernization of the Senate’s 
rules is not merely a question of limiting 
debate. In an effort to free the Senate from 
the toils of obstructionism, the Pennsyl- 
vanian has offered six other rules changes 
that hold promise for making the Senate 
a@ more responsive body. It is a pity that 
the fight over the highly controversial rule 
XXII has obscured these other proposed - 
reforms. 

One of the Clark amendments would re- 
quire the appointment of a majority of con- 
ferees who are in sympathy with the action 
taken by the Senate. Too often in the past 
unsympathetic Senators have readily aban- 
doned, in negotiating with House conferees, 
provisions which the Senate itself has re- 
garded as vital. Senator CLarK would 
merely require that a majority of the con- 
ferees believe in the legislation they are 
named to defend. 


His second reform would allow Senate 
committees to meet at any time unless 
stopped by majority action of the Senate. 
At present an objection by a single Senator 
may halt a committee meeting while the 
Senate is in session. Perhaps the reform 
goes too far, but certainly some relief from 
the present rule should be granted. An- 
other timesaving device would take away 
the right of a single Senator to demand 
that the journal of the previous day be read. 

Senator CLark also proposes enlargement 
of the Finance and Judiciary Committees in 
order to water down their conservative ma- 
jorities. This is an expedient that is not 
likely to be popular. Far more important 
is the Senator’s so-called bill of rights for 
committees. In order to dilute the power of 
committee chairmen, he would allow a ma- 
jority of any committee to convene meet- 
ings, consider anything within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee and to end debate 
after full and fair discussion, without the 
consent of the chairman. 


Most signifiant of all is Mr. CiarK’s pro- 
posed rule of germaneness. He would not 
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require Senators to keep on the subject at 
hand in any and all debate on the floor. He 
would merely permit the Senate to cut off 
irrelevant chatter by majority vote any time 
a Senator might request the application of 
that rule to the legislation then under dis- 
cussion. This modest and limited effort to 
prevent Senators from talking about hot 
biscuits and mother love when a civil rights 
bill is awaiting action is certainly long over- 
due; in fact, a rule of germaneness did 
apply until John C. Calhoun, in a short- 
sighted maneuver, permitted it to lapse. If 
Senator CiarkK fails to get his more impor- 


- tant reforms accepted in the wake of the rule 


XXII fracas we hope he will keep on work- 
ing until the Senate is ready to listen to 
reason. 





The China Lobby in American Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in the 
February 6 edition of the Manchester 
(N-H.) Union Leader, there appeared a 
most provocative editorial dealing with 
a yet-to-be-published book ‘The China 
Lobby in American Politics.” 

Several points concerning the post- 
ponement of the publication of this book 
are brought into sharp focus in this 
editorial entitled “Dr. Koen’s China 
Lobby.” This is an excellent commen- 
tary, Mr. President, and one which de- 
serves widespread distribution. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Manchester Union Leader, Jan. 6, 
1961] 
Dr. Koren’s CHINA LOBBY 


We're unimpressed by the charge of Dr. 
Ross Koen, assistant professor of political 
science at California’s Arcata College, that 
publication of his book on “The China Lobby 
in American Politics” was postponed because 
of Government pressure. 

We are not in a position to know what 
steps, if any, our own Government or the 
Chinese Nationalist Embassy took against 
the book. But we definitely are in a posi- 
tion to comment on the type of shallow 
echolarship that caused advance copies of the 
pook to be recalled. 

We refer specifically to a paragraph which 
claimed the illegal smuggling of narcotics 
into the United States has the full knowl- 
edge and connivance of the Chinese National- 
ist Government, and that the narcotics busi- 
ness has been an important factor in the ac- 
tivities and permutations of the China lobby. 

The Narcotics Division of the U.S. Govern- 
ment shortly served notice that they could 
find no basis whatsoever for Dr. Koen’s 
charge. 

Dr. Koen says members of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Embassy obtained a copy of the 
proofs 10 days before the book was due for 
release and theratened Macmillan with a 
libel suit. Macmillan has admitted receiving 
a call from an attorney representing the 
Chinese Embassy raising a problem over the 
narc>stics allegations. We are sure that was 
not the only call Macmillan received. 
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Based on Dr. Koen’s definition of the 
“China lobby,” both he and Macmillan 
would have been deluged with libel suits 
had the book been published with the offen- 
sive and viciously untrue paragraph. 

As far as we can determine, everyone who 
does not oppose Chiang Kai-shek’s free gov- 
ernment on Formosa is a member of Dr. 
Koen’s China lobby. 

When one stops to consider the wild 
charges made by Dr. Koen in the aforemen- 
tioned paragraph of his book, it is not sur- 
prising to hear Bruce Brett, president of 
Macmillan, explain: “There are now some 
other points that need clarification, result- 
ing in deletions and revisions by the au- 
thor.” 

There is a lesson for our readers to learn 
from all this: When you hear someone refer 
in hushed tones to the China lobby, do not 
let that person continue until he has proven 
to your satisfaction that such a lobby really 
exists. You'll receive some perfectly delight- 
ful answers when you try to find out who 
belongs to this lobby and what they do that 
is so terrible. 





Governor Brown Lays Constructive Pro- 
gram Before the California Legisla- 
ture - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, at the 
halfway point in his present term of 
office, Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, of 
California, may take pride and satisfac- 
tion in the achievements of his admin- 
istration. Foremost among them are the 
California water program, the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, the master plan 
for higher education, expansion of social 
insurance and social-welfare programs, 
antismog legislation, and the adminis- 
tration’s revenue program of 1959, end- 
ing years of deficit budgeting. 

Governor Brown personally addressed 
a joint session of the California Legisla- 
ture on January 3 and laid before the 
members of the senate and the assembly 
a constructive program for the session 
ahead. A distinguished California news- 
paper, the Sacramento Bee, has praised 
the Governor’s message in a thoughtful 
editorial on January 4. - 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the text of that editorial, entitled 
“Brown’s Message Opens Way to Liberal 
Action.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sacramento Bee, Jan. 4, 1961] 
BROWN’sS MESSAGE OPENS Way TO 
LIBERAL ACTION 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown’s message to the 
State legislature, opening the 1961 general 
session, provides a blueprint for the law- 
makers to keep California on the progressive 
trail. 

While the message covers a wide variety of 
subjects ranging from improvements in edu- 
cation to greater highway safety, the empha- 
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sis is on humanitarian measures for the wel- 
fare of the people. 

The Governor will discuss State finances 
in a subsequent budget report. But the 
biennial message indicates an anticipated 
drop in revenues and rising welfare costs will 
preclude any tax cuts aside from the desira- 
ble elimination of the sales tax on prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

The Governor warns the State will have no 
carryover funds this time to tide the treasury 
over an anticipated révenue drop. But 
Brown foresees the possibility that austerity 
and efficiency can obviate the need for higher 
taxes. 

In the field of education the Governor 
urged higher standards for teachers, empha- 
sis on solid subjects, aid to the gifted and 
handicapped children, more money for school 
construction and a broadened concept of 
higher education. These are all sound 
recommendations. 

Laudably he calls upon the legislature to 
strengthen the social security program to 
permit the elderly to live in health, dignity, 
and security, especially with respect to ap- 
plying the Federal program, inadequate 
though it is, to provide medical care for the 
retired. He calls for a long needed look to 
preclude fraud in administering the aid to 
needy children funds. 


Brown reiterated his goal to bring adequate 
medical care to every citizen and specifically 
urged strong regulation of health insurance 
policies. The legislature will be remiss if it 
does not follow out this recommendation. 
No jolt is crueler than for a person, in a time 
of need, to find the policy on which he de- 
pended fell short of expectations because of 
misunderstanding or fraud. 


The Governor takes a statesmanlike ap- 
proach in urging a fair congressional and 
assembly reapportionment on the basis of 
the new census, as a matter of good policy 
and good politics. A stronger purity of elec- 
tion laws and a study to speed the counting 
of election returns, which he recommends, 
are essential to good government. 

Among other matters on Brown’s agenda 
calling for action by the legislature are 
strengthened laws dealing with the narcotics 
traffic, civil rights, and consumer protection, 
the safeguarding of the public interest in 
farm labor disputes, attention to better hous- 
ing and metropolitan problems, a reorganiza- 
tion of juvenile court procedures, and a 
higher minimum wage for all workers. 

Basically the Governor impresses upon the 
lawmakers that their actions will affect 16 
million persons. This sobering thought 
should be sufficient to constrain the legisla- 
tors to act with responsibility, intelligence, 
and sureness for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, no less. 





Mrs. Grady Self Picked as Western Sec- 
tion’s Best Citizen by Ensley Chamber 
of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this article from the January 9, 
1961, Birmingham Post-Herald about 
one of my district’s most useful and 
valued citizens. 
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The Ensley Chamber of Commerce has 
indeed made a wise choice in selecting 
Mrs. Grady Self for this honor. 

Mrs, SELF WINs BEST CITIZEN TITLE 


Mrs. Grady Self, 1035 44th Street West, 
was named Western Section’s Best Citizen 
last night at the annual banquet of the 
Ensley Chamber of Commerce. 

Branch manager of the Ensley office of 
the Alabama Gas Corp., Mrs. Self has been 
active in Ensley Chamber of Commerce af- 
. fairs for the past 15 years. 

A lifelong member of Wylam Presbyterian 
Church, she is widely known for her out- 
standing work with young people. She is 
an assistant Sunday school teacher, plays the 
piano for church activities and sings in the 
church choir. 

She and her husband have also been adult 
advisors to young people of the church for 
the past 15 years. Although they have no 
children young people of the community 
often find fellowship and fun at their home. 

Mrs, Self was presented a trophy by C. G, 
Thomason, editor of the Industrial Com- 
munity Press, at last night’s banquet. Others 
nominated for Western Section’s Best Citizen 
were Robert Wells and Mrs. Robert J. Salmon. 





State and Community Agencies Can 
Hasten Industrial Development by Aid 
in Financing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, while the need for Federal ac- 
tion to aid economically distressed areas 
is a recognized responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, there are many actions which 
affected States and localities can take 
for their own benefit. Examples of such 
actions are related in an excellent edito- 
rial, entitled “State and Community 
Agencies Can Hasten Industrial Develop- 
ment by Aid in Financing,” recently 
penned by Wendell S. Reynolds, editor 
of the Huntington Advertiser, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

This editorial, fourth of a series deal- 
ing with problems affecting the national 
economy, and suggesting sensible solu- 
tions, deserves wider circulation than 
has been afforded it. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE AND COMMUNITY AGENCIES CAN HASTEN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BY AID IN F1- 
NANCING 
Efforts to attract new industries to a State 

or a community, like most human endeavors, 

succeed in proportion to the amount of in- 
telligent energy put into them. 

West Virginia and many other States have 
fallen behind in the national race for indus- 
trial growth partly because they have not 
tried hard enough. 

A report from the Office of Area Develop- 
nent of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
says, “A strong development agency is the 
key to nearly every successful State develop- 
ment program.” 
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The same report says North Carolina has 
12 traveling agents constantly on the road 
meeting officials of companies and trying to 
induce them to locate plants in the State. 

Pennsylvania, like West Virginia, has suf- 
fered from unemployment resulting from 
coal’s loss of markets and from mechaniza-. 
tion of the mines to meet competition. 

But Pennsylvania has organized one of 
the most energetic and progressive indus- 
trial development programs in the country. 
As a consequence during the 314 years 
through June of 1960 the State saw 281 new 
plants established, 638 others expanded, and 
249 resume production. 

One of the most influential factors in 
this surge of industrial expansion was the 
program of State and community financing. 
The Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority provides 30 percent of second 
mortgage money, community groups 20 per- 
cent, and financial institutions 50 percent 
in first mortgage funds. 

To carry their share of the effort more 
than 50 community nonprofit, industrial de- 
velopment corporations have organized in 
chronic labor surplus areas. 

This is in sharp contrast with efforts in 
West Virginia. Our Legislature passed on 
March 10, 1959, the Business Development 
Corporation Act, to become effective in 90 
days. 

The act authorizes the creation of pusiness 
development agencies to provide financing 
of “all kinds of business activity within the 
state.” 

On August 31, 1960, the U.S. Office of Area 
Development reported to West Virginia Sen- 
ator Robert C. Byrrp that loans by the Small 
Business Administration were available to 
agencies organized under the State act. 

But no agency had applied for a loan. 

The report was sent to Senator Byrrp in re- 
sponse to his inquiry after The Advertiser 
had published an editorial reporting that 
Ravens-Metal Products, Inc., of Parkersburg 
had difficulty in raising funds for needed 
expansion. 

This growing aluminum fabricating indus- 
try was the first to organize in the Ohio 
Valley after the Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corp. began operating its Ravenswood 
works. 

The failure of the state and communities 
to press a vigorous program for organizing 
local development agencies to help finance 
them may be the reason why so few such 
industries exist in the valley. 

In the area of the Kaiser works at Spokane, 
Wash., 50 or 60 fabricating plants are in 
operation. 

After the Advertiser made known the dif- 
ficulty of the Parkersburg company, it pub- 
blished a guest editorial by A. Grant Beckett, 
president of the Huntington Trust & Savings 


Bank, proposing a plan for State leadership - 


in industrial financing. 

Under the plan the State would insure 
loans for plants instead of supplying money. 
The program would be similar to that of the 
Federal Housing Administration and to that 
in Maine for industrial financing. 

It is looked upon with favor by L. E. Ward, 
Jr., executive director of the West Virginia 
Economic Development Agency. 

Local development agencies such as those 
authorized under the 1959 West Virginia 
statute may obtain loans from the Small 
Business Administration for as much as 
$250,000. The loans may run for as long as 
10 years. They may also be renewed for 10 
years if the extension will aid in orderly 
liquidation. 

This financing can be of special aid in de- 
veloping small industries such as those for 
fabricating aluminum, plastics, steel, or 
Monel metal. 

What other communities, including those 
in West Virginia, might do to combat the 
blight. of depression has been demonstrated 
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by Hazleton, Pa. For 30 years, except during 
the Second World War, this city of about 
35,00 in the anthracite .coalfields has been 
trying to diversify its economy by creating 
and attracting new industries. 

It has contributed money itself and in re- 
cent years has obtained funds from the State 
to help finance its efforts. The extent of 
the State and community prc was dis- 
cussed in a paper by John R. Fernstrom of 
the U.S. Office of Area Development in the 
volume “Studies in Unemployment” previ- 
ously referred to in this series. 

“The role of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority has been, in effect,” 
the paper said, “to join with distressed area 
community groups, banks, and insurance 
companies to increase the capital of the de- 
velopment groups by 30 percent. To imple- 
ment PIDA’s role it has granted loans, up to 
November 17, 1959, totaling $113,030,803. 
Hazleton has been able to borrow $134 mil- 
lion of this amount, Additional assistance 
is given through operation of a promotional 
program by the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It includes nationwide 
advertising which attracts industrial pros- 
pects who are in turn put in contact with 
local development groups through the system 
of field offices.” 

This offers a pattern for the operation of 
the proposed department for economic re- 
search and development discussed by Gov- 
ernor-elect Barron in an Advertiser guest 
editorial last summer. 

The State, however, cannot achieve an eco- 
nomic revival alone. It can take the lead 
and can help coordinate activities. But for 
success it should have the vigorous support 
of communities. 

The Federal Government could also open 
new possibilities for stimulating economic 
growth by lifting the bar to. diversified in- 
dustrial activity by the railroads. 

The restraints imposed by the commodities 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act were 
discussed and deplored in an address by 
David I. Mackie, chairman, Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, before the Hunting- 
ton Kiwanis Club last July. 


The clause was enacted 94 years ago, when 
the railroads had a transportation monopoly. 
It forbids them to carry goods, products or 
raw materials manufactured or produced by 
firms in which they have an interest. 

Mr. Mackie said the restriction “builds an 
iron curtain around our industry, preventing 
us from spreading out and diversifying our 
activities, along with the rest.of the econ- 
omy.” j 

Judging from this statement; the railroads 
want to enter other flelds of industry. There 
scems no reason why they should not have 
the right as long as:regulations forbid their 
discrimination against possible competitors. 

They should not be allowed to open mines 
along their lines, of course, and offer unfair 
competition with the mines of other com- 
panies through their control of the means 
of transportation. 

But they might develop industries or 
might join coal producers and the United 
Mine Workers in starting diversified opera- 
tions in the depressed areas of West Virginia 
and other States. 


A precedent for such a cooperative venture 
was set in the organization of American Coal 
Shipping, Inc., a few years ago to carry coal 
overseas. 

Railroads, coal producers and the UMW 
hoped to profit from the company by in- 
creasing the volume of coal exports, They 
would benefit also from an industry that 
would burn coal, give work to idle miners 
and produce goods for shipment by rail. 

Their financial resources could make pos- 
sible substantial industrial developments in 
depressed areas. 
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Want To Buy a Trojan Horse? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, except for the two loveliest Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body, the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SmiTrH] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and with the notable exception of the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEaTING], many Members of this body 
have at one time or another experienced 
some concern over being afflicted with 
alopecia prematura; in other words, los- 
ing the hair on one’s head. Or in the 
case of some of us, this state has reached 
the point where it is no use to worry; we 
simply accept it. 

Not so with some men. They seek a 
cure. And it is at the expense of these 
balding optimists that some unscrupu- 
lous advertisers are making a lot of 
money. 

Federal Trade Commissioner Sigurd 
Anderson, a former Governor of South 
Dakota, dealt with this questionable ad- 
vertising practice and many others in a 
recent address before the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference at the Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
highly amusing address, although deal- 
ing with a serious topic, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Want To Buy a TROJAN HoRsE? 


(By Sigurd Anderson) 

I don’t need to tell you that advertising 
is a necessary ingredient in the insurance 
business. The two go together like a hand 
in a glove. Several years ago the Federal 
Trade Commission looked into the advertis- 
ing of insurance in the health and accident 
area of the. industry. This action of the 
Commission was prompted by the thinking 
and belief that many people were induced to 
buy insurance by advertising that was not 
what the Federal Trade Commission thought 
was right and proper. But the Commission’s 
position and assumptions in this respect 
were challenged and, except for a small area 
not now settled but probably to be settled in 
the near future, namely the area of advertis- 
ing of mail order insurance, the courts de- 
termined that the Federal Trade Commission 
did not have jurisdiction over advertising 
of insurance. 

There are those who say that the Commis- 
sion did salvage a purple heart and wound 
stripes from the attack on insurance adver- 
tising because the great insurance industry, 
alert to the situation, took rapid steps to 
make corrections in its advertising in the 
field of health and accident insurance. No 
less a person than the Honorable F. Britton 
McConnell, the Commissioner of Insurance 
for the State of California, recently said that 
the action taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in October 1954 has resulted in a 
vastly improved system of regulation of in- 
surance advertising under State laws. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


The industry of which you are a member 
and the governmental agency of which I am 
@ member have many things in common. 
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One of these that is of great importance 
is the desire to develop the attitude of truth 
in advertising. You have your ways of pro- 
moting this important project and we of the 
Commission have ours. We endeavor to 
bring about this attitude in the following 
ways: By direct Commission action with 
cease and desist orders that require positive 
and thorough treatment, or by use of stip- 
ulations and assurances of discontinuance 
where the aggtavations are not as pronounced 
as in the cases that require orders to cease 
and desist. 

But the Commission also is of the opinion 
that advertisers, by use of selfregulation, can 
promote and make possible truth in adver- 
tising, and toward that end the Commission 
has an educational program of meeting with 
the groups, associations, and organiaztions 
and telling them what is right and what is 
wrong about advertising practices. It is 

how many people in attendance at 
such meetings are heard to remark, “Well, 
I never knew that was wrong.” 

In order to provide guidance for business 
enterprisers, a series of formal guides have 
been developed by the Commission which 
assist not only business people but also the 
buying public in learning about the right- 
ness or wrongness of advertising and mer- 
chandising. Some of these guides that have 
been developed cover such industries and 
practices as advertising of tires; advertising 
of cigaretts, with special reference to nico- 
tine and tar contents of cigarettes; the use 
of fictitious and deceptive pricing programs; 
the use of guarantees that are improperly 
made; and also about bait advertising, which 
is one of the more recent gimmicks in break- 
ing down the sales resistance of the Amer- 
ican consumer. 


TRIPOD OF SUCCESS 


The tripod of American economic great- 
ness is composed of competition, favorable 
geographic location, and abundant natural 
resources These three legs or factors have 
made the United States the marvel of the 
modern world. 

The right of competition is not generally 
understood and appreciated, and indeed not 
permitted, in many foreign countries. It is 
the right of the American businessman to 
outdo his neighbor that has given the people 
of this country better goods, cheaper goods, 
and more modern goods. It would be a sad 
day for America if the right to compete were 
to be denied to the American businessman. 
Competition brings out the best in the com- 
petitor. In your life and mine, we can 
point to numerous instances where competi- 
tion, open, free and fair competition, in the 
classroom or on the athletic field, or indeed 
in most any instance where we have com- 
peted, has made us better membérs of our 
group, our profession, our industry, and our 
society. 

A competitor has no cause for complaint if 
he loses out in-the race because someone 
else did a better job. Such competitor, how- 
ever, does have cause for complaint if he 
loses out in the race because another com- 
petitor had an unfair advantage. 

We are all familiar with the shouts and 
cries of objection made by a crowd watching 
an athletic encounter where one of the 
players fouls a player from the opposing 
team. Where the foul is intentional and 
not accidental, the crowd is unmistakable in 
its disapproval. The same is true of golf or 
even, if you wish, a simple game of cards. 
The rules of fair competition and honest 
competition have application almost every- 
where and those who violate the rules must 
pay the penalty 

VIOLATIONS IN BUSINESS 


Violations of the laws and rules and regula- 
tions of business are no different from other 
violations of law. By act of Congress, certain 
business practices have been made illegal, for 
which these who violate them may be se- 
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verely punished. In some instances the pen- 
alties are so severe that heavy fines and 
prison sentences may be imposed. In other 
instances violations of the law may result in 
injunctive action such as violations of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

There is this to bear in mind—that many 
violations occur because of the zeal of com- 
petition, which is understandable. But vio- 
lations of the business law that are deliberate 
and coldly calculated are not understandable 
except in the sense of the predatory action in 
which they are hatched. 

I think it can be said without much argu- 
ment that violations of the business law 
beget more violations because when competi- 
tor A sees that competitor B is acting in an 
illegal manner and getting the business, such 
competitor is inclined to do the same thing, 
thereby breeding more violations as well as 
begetting more laws and rules and regula- 
tions. The Sherman Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Clayton Act, and in 
fact nearly all of the business regulatory acts 
we have on our books today are there as a 
result of the refusal or failure of certain 
competitors in business to operate in a fair 
and free and honest manner. 

It seems to me that the passage of the 
Sherman Act should have been so vigorous a 
lesson about clean competition and fair com- 
petition that it should not have been neces- 
sary to have the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act on the books. 


LESSONS OF HISTORY 


The refusal to accept the lessons of his- 
tory is a shortsighted policy that has re- 
sulted in a great amount of restrictive leg- 
islation for businessmen. The lessons of his- 
tory should teach us to avoid those things 
that brought about repressions. Fre- 
quently, the Commission hears much talk 
about the return to the good old days when 
there were no, or at least a limited number 
of, laws covering the conduct of competition. 
I fear that those so-called good old days are 
gone forever. 

As the writers on the subject know, and 
as nearly every lawyer practicing antitrust 
and trade regulation law knows, trade regu- 
lation, whether we like it or not, is here to 
stay. From this deduction there should de- 
velop from the business community the firm 
determination that there shall be only clean 
competition so that there will be no occasion 
for the enactment of more restictive legis- 
lation. 

The modern businessman cannot forget 
the Government in his dealings. The Gov- 
ernment in this day and age has become a 
kind of a silent partner in American busi- 
ness and it is therefore well for the busi- 
nessman to learn all about this silent partner 
that hecan. It also should be borne in mind 
that the laws covering business practices 
are like icebergs, in that only 10 percent 
of the iceberg may be clearly visible to the 
eye. : 

There is no substitute for knowing what is 
right and what is wrong. It is better to ask 
questions before taking action than it is to 
learn the hard way by receiving a complaint 
from a regulatory body, and by the way, 
there are quite a few regulatory bodies in the 
Federal Government, about 226, according 
to the last count. 

It is the fleld of general advertising I 
want to explore with you tonight. Hence, 
the question, “Want to buy a Trojan horse?” 

The story of the siege of Troy and its 
artful capture by the Greeks by means of 
the Trojan horse is a story that is familiar 
to all of us. Since the days of Helen and 
Hector, Agamemnon, Achilles, et al., the 
world has viewed with alarm the devices 
smacking of Troy horsemanship.. It seems to 
me that advertising that is false and mis- 
leading is Troy. horsemanship at its peak. 
Such advertising seeks to break down sales 
resistance not only at the expense of truth 
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but at the expense of both the honest com- 
petitor and the ultimate purchaser. The 
question “Want to buy a Trojan horse?” un- 
fortunately in part prompts the reply, 
“Are they for sale, and can you get me one 
at wholesale?” 


HEAVY CASELOAD 


At Sixth and Pennsylvania, Washington, 
D.C., which is the home of the Federal Trade 
Commission, we have a large building that 
contains most of the records of the cases 
dealing with false and misleading advertis- 
ing that the Commission has handled since 
its birth in 1914. I say most of the cases 
because there has been such an overflow 
that we have had to store some of them in 
the National Archives building across the 
street and some down in a Government 
storehouse in Alexandria, Va. 

I wish that we could take a conducted tour 
through these storage places and look at the 
type of cases and the advertising involved 
that has necessitated action by the Govern- 
ment. I am sure that you would agree that 
the vast majority of such cases called for 
the most positive action on the part of the 
Government against the advertiser. There 
would be some cases, of course, where you 
might find the gray zone of honest differ- 
ence, but they would be certainly greatly in 
the minority. Let us look at some of these 
questionable cases, box by box. 


HEALTH GIMMICKS 


About the most important thing in life 
is good health. The afflictions which we as 
human beings are subjected to are many 
and generally painful. One of the worst of 
all afflictions is arthritis. Arthritis needs no 
explanation because it is a nagging, racking, 
never-ending pain for which there unfor- 
tunately seems to be no cure. Medical ex- 
perts in the field offer little hope to those 
who have arthritis. 

But cheer up, there are those who do offer 
some hope to victims of arthritis and they 
are generally nonmedical experts. These 
people hold out hope to those who are grasp- 
ing at straws and are willing to try any- 
thing that appears to even have a scintilla 
of curative power. The hope may be in the 
form of brass, zinc, and bronze rings for the 
ankles and wrists of the sufferers, or the 
product may be aspirin that has been 
whooped up with additives, or it may be a 
treatment by living in a uranium mine so 
that the powers of the uranium ores will 
attack and destroy the arthritis pains. To 
him who holds out the possibility of a cure 
or relief to a sufferer from arthritis when 
the product advertised and offered does not 
have those powers and it is so known to the 
advertisers and sellers, to such person should 
go the award of perpetrating the cruelest 
fraud. 


Another Trojan horse in the field of health 
is the obesity cure or great promise of help 
for those who are overweight. The problem 
of obesity has been with us since the days 
of Pithecanthropus erectus, or certainly 
since the day of Cro-Magnon. The promise 
of easy cure for obesity where one may eat 
one’s cake and have it, too, by eating what 
one likes and at the same time losing weight, 
seems to violate all the laws of gravity. 


The one safe rule for overweight people 
to follow seems to be (1) see a doctor for 
advice, and (2) realize the caloric intake 
usually determines weight. It is tough to 
be a Spartan but if one wishes perfection 
one has to work at it. Then there is also 
this to consider, that Mother Nature has 
more or less molded us as to form. It seems 
that some of us are going to be overweight 
and some of us are going to be underweight, 
and it is fortunate that some of us are going 
to be just right as to weight. 

SAVING HAIR 
Mother hature endowed the human being 


with hair on the top of the head. Unfor- 
tunately, the hair, like human teeth, may 
} 
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fall out along life’s way. This is a painful 
happening to men who find that not only do 
they lose the benefit of appearance but also 
the benefit of protection from heat and cold 
because baldness or partial baldness un- 
doubtedly reacts to thermal changes. 

Many of us have had the experience of 
painful realization that we are either bald, 
getting bald, or will be bald. Many of us 
refuse to believe this and take steps to pre- 
vent or correct the situation. After many 
bottles of preparations and many series of 
treatments, we give the project up as a bad 
job, but only after a great deal of expense. 
Unfortunately, according to the experts, the 
vast majority of cases of baldness are what 
are called male pattern baldness, that is, 
the baldness is the result of ancestral fac- 
tors, and only a very small percentage of hair 
loss cases can be corrected or cured. There- 
fore, for the man who wishes to avoid alo- 
pecia prematura, it would be advisable for 
him to choose his ancestors with great care. 

The many cases wherein the Federal Trade 
Commission has taken action to stop claims 
of advertisers that they can cure baldness 
or stop falling hair probably give little com- 
fort to the balding individual except that 
steps are being taken by Government agen- 
cies to stop the practices of those who are 
making money at the expense of the balding 
optimist. The field of falling hair has been 
a very lucrative one for the practitioner of 
the restorative arts. 

SWINDLES FOR AGED 


This is a day and age of business oppor- 
tunity. For those who have retired or are 
contemplating retirement, the matter of 
having a sufficient income on which to live 
is most important. ° 

It seems to me that we have changed 
Walter Pitkin’s old statement that “life be- 
gins at 40” and that life now begins at 65. 
The social security programs and pension 
programs calling for retirement at 65 have 
made us more conscious than ever of the 
importance of 65. It is at 65 that we are 
going to retire; it is at 65 that we.are going 
to read all the books we haven’t read during 
our busy working life; it is at 65 that we 
are going to travel and see new and strange 
places. -Yes, life seems to begin at 65. 

And so the working American retires at 
65 and finds that it gets to be boring or 
that he may not have enough retirement 
funds, so he seeks supplemental income. 
There are many who are ready to accom- 
modate this supplemental income seeker. 
The Commission has discovered that the 
number of business opportunities for these 
folks is almost unlimited. Of late, the Com- 
mission has been active in squelching many 
of such opportunities. When the investor, 
relying on gilded promises of great financial 
returns, comes to his senses, he is out his 
money and stuck -with a number of ma- 
chines, apparatuses or equipment that is of 
little or no value to him. 

Certain vending machine business sellers 
seem to offer especial opportunities for these 
part-time enterprisers. The Commission is 
amazed at the skill which the sellers in 
these cases use in order to sell their prod- 
ucts, to persons to whom it would appear 
such products, such as vending machines, 
would have little appeal. Many of these 
opportunity or investment deals have a 
strong appeal because the victim is not re- 
quired to travel or he can work in his own 
home or he can work only part time. 

These deals are not restricted to any sec- 
tion of the United States. They cover the 
whole country and the cruel deception prac- 
ticed upon these old people and persons of 
retirement age calls for vigorous enforce- 
ment treatment on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

ADVANCE FEE RACKET 


I deem it advisable to call to your atten- 
tion a practice that has cost the people 
of the United States a great deal of money 
the last few years and that is the advance 
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fee racket. This business practice is simple 
and operates as follows: A person who has 
real estate for sale is contacted by an advance 
fee operator who tells him a story that is 
loaded with the possibilities of making a 
good sale because the company which this 
person represents is nationwide in scope. 
Before the real estate owner realizes it, he 
has entered into a contract to have this 
operator sell his real estate for him and also, 
as a condition of the contract, has made an 
advance on the commission which the real 
estate company will charge him. He is told 
in a glib manner that when the real estate 
has been sold the money that has been ad- 
vanced will be deducted from the real 
estate sales commission. Unfortunately, in 
most cases there is no sale of the property 
and the advance commission is never re- 
turned. 

Both the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice are carrying on a 
vigorous program to squelch this kind of an 
operation that in 1957 was said to have cost 
the American people $50 million. The sup- 
plemental operation to this is the advance 
fee racket for loans rather than real estate 
sales. This operates the same way. The 
only difference is that there are more people 
wanting to borrow money than there are 
people wanting to sell real estate and so the 
opportunity field has been even greater. It 
is unn for me to say that there is no 
substitute for dealing with reputable people 
both in the sale of real estate and in the 
borrowing of money. 


EDUCATION SORROWS 


For the American boy or girl or man or 
woman who could not go to high school or 
college, there is still hope that they can get 
an education. The answer, of course, is by 
means of correspondence courses. There 
are many very splendid reputable corre- 
spondence schools in the United States; but 
there are many that are not so reputable. 
These correspondence schools have offered 
courses on just about every subject under 
the sun. 

Would you like to become an airline stew- 
ardess, or would you like to be a practical 
nurse, or would you like to take courses in 
the subject of your choice? The young 
people who devote considerable time to the 
study of these courses and who spend consid- 
erable money in taking them and who subse- 
quently discover that there is no accredit- 
ment and the courses that they have taken 
are of little value are indeed to be pitied. 

In this same connection there are still 
diploma mills that we endeavor to put out 
of business. Some of the high-sounding 
degrees that are offered make one chuckle, 
but what is not understandable is that there 
seem to be enough ready and willing victims 
to take advantage of the opportunities. 

I would like to touch on a subject that has 
been of considerable interest in the past and 
that is in connection with deception in the 
fur business. As everyone knows, or as 
every man believes, the most important 
thing in a woman’s life is a fur coat and the 
better the fur coat the more important it 
becomes. The highly expensive furs, such as 
mink, sable, and others, have made it rather 
impossible for every woman to own such a 
fur coat. But there were ready and willing 
helpers in this field. By careful processing 
of cheaper furs and by even more careful 
labeling of such furs, every woman could 
have a splendid fur coat. 

The fur that lent itself to considerable 
deception in both processing and renaming 
exotically was the rabbit skin. It may inter- 
est you to know that there were 95 names for 
rabbit skin, including such exotic names as 
“Electric Seal,” “Galland Squirrel,” “Men- 
doza Beaver,” and above all things, “Baltic 
Lion.” Many people never knew that there 
was not such an animal as a Hudson seal. 
Hudson seal fur was processed and renamed 
muskrat skin. The passage of the Fur Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act and vigorous administra- 
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tion of that act by the Federal Trade Com- 


te be on the label so the prospective buyer 
knows the score. 
PRETICKETING 


Let us get over into the field of certain 
business practices that are quite common- 
place and are met with rather frequently. 
The first I think of is that of preticketing. 
Preticketing is nothing more than placing 
on the ticket of the article to be sold a higher 
price than it was ever intended to be sold for. 
Let’s take for instance a watch. The card 
on which the watch is displayed indicates a 
price of $75 but the merchandiser has taken 
a black pencil and drawn several lines 
through $75 and put down these words: 
“Now $25.” 

This great reduction in price has a tre- 
mendous effect on prospective buyers and 
sales are made relatively easy by such a 
device. This preticketing, which is a gim- 
mick and nothing more, is used in the mer- 
chandising of many articles in today’s 
business world. It is, of course, illegal to use 
this device, that is, if the transaction is in 
interstate commerce. 

In this same class we have comparative 
pricing practices by merchandisers, wherein 
the customer is led to believe that he or she 
is going to get the benefit of an extremely 
lowered price. Where this is not true and it 
is so advertised, it is, of course, an illegal 
business practice. 

ILLEGAL BAITING 


I should touch on bait advertising. As 
you know, this, too, is an illegal practice and 
is conducted in the foliowing manner: An 
article is advertised for sale at a certain price, 
usually ridiculously low. 

The prospective customer comes in and 
says, “I want to see that article that is ad- 
vertised for that price.” The salesman then 
explains with considerable regret that the 
article has either been sold or discontinued 
or ts not in stock or at least is not available, 
but he quickly gets the prospective customer 
interested in another item and by dint of 
clever salesmanship may effect a sale. In 
other words, it was never intended that the 
article advertised at a ridiculously low price 
was ever to be sold; it was to be used as bait 
to get people into the store. 

These so-called nailed-to-the-floor bargain 
techniques have been used quite successfully 
in every section of the country. This is an 
illegal business gimmick and one that the 
Federal Trade Commission, as well as local 
authorities and especially the advertising 
groups and better business bureaus have 
warned the public about. This may sound 
like an innocuous and silly type of operation 
but it has been so effective and has been so 
costly to the American people that its elimi- 
nation is certainly in the public interest. 

I have enumerated just a few of the Trojan 
horses that have galloped or are galloping 
across the American business scene. It does, 
I hope, show you just a few of the deceptive 
acts and practices that cost the American 
people not only a great amount of money, 
but also cost them a loss of pride, a loss of 
time, and, what is more important, a loss 
of confidence in some American business 
enterprisers. 

CAVEAT EMPTOR 

There are those who believe that the rule 
of caveat emptor should still apply. 
Caveat emptor, as you know, means “let the 
buyer beware.” The day and age of caveat 
emptor is past. We are living in a day and 
age when an article or item must be as rep- 
resented. It has to be truthfully and 
honestly represented. In spite of the fact 
that the educational programs in this coun- 
try should have developed the citizenry to a 
point where many of the articles advertised 
should be clearly recognized as not being as 
advertised, the fact still remains that every- 
one has a blind spot and that this blind 
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spot is our Achilles’ hee] and that that vul- 
nerability costs us a lot of money. 

Business frauds follow us from the womb 
to the tomb. I guess it can: be said that the 
grandchildren of the men who sold the 
Brooklyn Bridge are now offering bargains 
that are better than their grandfathers ever 
thought of. 
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Speech by Secretary of the Army, 
Wilber M. Brucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith for reproduction in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD a speech by the Hon- 
orable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of 
the Army, at the first meeting of the 
Congressional Command and Operations 
Group in the 87th Congress. Secretary 
Brucker gave a stirring and heartwarm- 
ing speech which provided great inspir- 
ation to every member of the Capitol Hill 
U.S. Army Reserve unit who were in at- 
tendance on that important occasion: 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 

BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


It is a great privilege to meet once again 
with the distinguished members of the Con- 
gressional Command and Operations Group. 
As one who played a part in the organiza- 
tion of this group in the spring of 1957, I 
have watched its steady growth and lively 
functioning with pride, and I have never 
ceased to admire the patriotic spirit which 
inspires you to take an active part in the 
Army Reserve program while fulfilling your 
vital congressional obligations. In doing 
this, you have set an example for Reserve 
Officers across the Nation, for it so happens 
that the caliber of men most desired as 
leaders in the Army Reserve program are 
those whose talents are also in greatest de- 
mand in civilian occupations. 

It is this very willingness on the part of 
able reservists to find and take time from 
their other responsibilities which has given 
us today a group of Reserve units and in- 
dividuals truly ready to take their places by 
the side of the Active Army in any emergency 
which tomorrow may bring. 

In addition to the active part you play in 
the Army Reserve program, you have evinced 
an extraordinary interest in other defense 
matters. The Army welcomes every oppor- 
tunity to strengthen its liaison with the 
Congress by providing full and accruate in- 
formation on Army missions, accomplish- 
ments, and requirements, for in no group of 
citizens is this information more essential 
to the security of our Nation. 

Basic to any discussion of military matters 
today is an understanding of the essential 
role which the Army plays today in deter- 
ring or winning any type of war. Five years 
ago, notwithstanding the Korean war and 
other limited military operations, as well as 
the Soviet acquisition of a nuclear capabil- 
ity, the theory of massive retaliation over- 
shadowed every other strategic concept. 
The combination of the airplane and the 
nuclear bomb was regarded as the answer 
to everything. 

During this. entire period, however, the 
Army voiced the vital need for balanced 
forces that could cope with aggressor forces 
in both limited and general war. This re- 
quirement was not readily accepted at first, 
but gradually the Army’s belief in a versatile 
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force capable of dealing effectively with any 
type of attack has become understood. Sub- 
stantial numbers among that portion of the 
acedemic community which studies prob- 
lems of military strategy and policy have 
long since come to the conclusion that the 
Army’s approach to the Nation’s military 
problems is the right one. Many European 
students of the military situation are advo- 
cating a more flexible solution to our com- 
mon problems than that offered by a rela- 
tively automatic nuclear response to aggres- 
sion. 

US. intelligence agencies have come to the 
conclusion that the Soviet threat is much 
broader and more diverse than a direct, all- 
out nuclear challenge to the existence of this 
Nation. The Department of State has, in 
the past-few years, advanced conclusions on 
U.S. military requirements which in large 
measure support those of the Army. In fact, 
nowadays the capability to defend against 
local or limited aggression is so well recog- 
nized officially that it has become a signifi- 
cant and important part of American mili- 
tary strategy. 

It is imperative that we follow through on 
this basic strategy and utilize every oppor- 
tunity to hold and increase the momentum 
which has been attained. Because in the 
broad analysis the leadership of this free 
Nation is subject to the will of the people, 
we must continue to expose the fallacies of 
cheap and easy solutions to our strategic 
problems. We must continue to show the 
people of this great land that only through 
a flexible approach to our strategic problems 
can we avoid the unacceptable alternatives 
of nuclear holocaust or abject surrender. 

Our military forces and our grand strategy 
must be calculated to meet and oppose the 
grand strategy of the enemy as it actually 
exists—not merely the strategy we ourselves 
would prefer to meet. The composition of 
Soviet military forces loudly proclaims that 
they are not depending upon any one ele- 
ment of military power to win. They are 
building a formidable capability in every 
department of warmaking. They are 
strengthening and modernizing every portion 
of their forces, including their ground forces. 
Although they are developing a capability 
to engage in intercontinental nuclear war- 
fare, we must not minimize the importance 
of the fact that they are ready with their 
ground divisions, equipped with both nu- 
clear and conventional weapons, to overrun 
the European and Asian land mass. 

The evident ability to wage any form of 
war successfully is essential to deterrence. 
Deterrent forces are not separable from those 
required for waging war if deterrence fails; 
nor are general war deterrent and counter- 
offensive forces in all cases clearly separable 
from limited war forces; nor does any one 
service provide any one category of forces 
in its entirety. 

Land forces, however, possess a unique in- 
herent capability. Land power is the power 
to exercise direct, full-time, and comprehen- 
sive control over the land, over its resources, 
and over its peoples. In peace, land power is 
the basis of the stability, law, and order 
essential to a free society. War is won only 
when one nation imposes its will upon an- 
other. The ultimate act is the exercise of 
land power. 

The enemy can establish no sanctuary for 
himself when faced by an army which can 
dominate or defend without devastation. It 
is of no avail for an enemy to mingle with a 


friendly populace, to key his operations to a 
low and marginal level of violence, or to op- 
erate on difficult and inaccessible terrain if 
he is faced by an army whose weapons and 
techniques are selective and precise—an 
army which can respond in magnitudes rang- 
ing from a squad to a force of one or more 
dual-capable field armies, and which can 
sustain itself deep within a continental land 
mass. There is, quite literally, no place to 
hide from effectively employed land power. 

My- comment about limited war does not 
mean that the Army considers itself ex- 
clusively a limited war force. This is, of 
course, most emphatically not the case. The 
Army has a primary and indispensable role 
to play throughout the entire spectrum of 
war. Since the control of the land and its 
people remains a fundamental purpose cof 
military operations, the Army will be an in- 
dispensable element of our national power 
under any circumstances. 

The foundation of our present national de- 
fense is the great, worldwide mutual security 
system which links the United States with 
more than 40 other nations, and constitutes 
a major deterrent to any form of war. The 
Army bears a principal responsibility in our 
forward strategy of deterrence. This calls 
for the positioning of American combat units 
to react promptly and effectively in the event 
of enemy aggression anywhere it might occur. 

In accordance with this forward strategy, 
the bulk of our Army’s combat forces are sta- 
tioned overseas in some 70 foreign countries 
and areas. Truly the sun never sets on the 
U.S. Army. Army divisions are deployed. 
most numerously on the ground in Germany: 
and Korea. Two Army battle groups in 
Berlin—a hot spot of the cold war—are in 
constant readiness to resist any Communist 
incursion. An airborne battle group sta- 
tioned on Okinawa is prepared’ to move 
quickly to any part of the Far East where 
trouble might develop. Army officers and 
men are helping to train the equivalent of 
200 ground divisions in 42 allied countries— 
approximately 80 percent of the land force 
strength of the free world. Here in the 
United States we have our powerful Stra- 
tegic Army Corps (Strac) alerted to move 
out immediately by airlift to reinforce our 
oversea deployments whenever and wherever 
necessary. 

The Army’s present efforts to fulfill the 
obligations implicit in its assigned mission 
are bearing good fruit. Much progress has 
been made all the way across the board from 
improvement in management procedures to 
tactical reorganization, but we cannot pre- 
tend that satisfactory solutions have been 
found to all problems. Difficulties, as al- 
ways, confront us at every turn, and it is 
imperative that we strive constantly to con- 
tinue our progress in many directions simul- 
taneously. To make sure that first things 
come first, the Army has established objec- 
tives and assigned priorities to them. I 
would like to underscore three of them which 
we feel are most important and deserving of 
the attention of all Americans. 

I mention first the necessity that the 
Army’s manpower level shall not be dimin- 
ished—even at the possible expense of 
optimum modernization. 

The Secretary of Defense recently ex- 
pressed considerable concern that too much 
of our budget is going to support what we 
have and not enough is going into capital 
investment, procurement, and research and 
development. His concern is focused upon 
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a very real problem and I share that concern. 
However, within a limited budget, priorities 
must be established. It is mandatory that 
the modernization of the Army be continued 
at an accelerated rate. Nevertheless, it would 
be a very grave mistake to accept more 
rapid modernization at the cost of a further 
diminution in the size of the Army—as has 
been suggested as a budgetary possibility— 
when, in fact, we feel that an increase should 
be made. 

The National Security Council has de- 
termined that we should maintain a two- 
division force in Korea. We are committed 
te our European allies to maintain a five- 
division force in Europe. The constantly 
troubled situation throughout the world 
makes the need for a strategic reserve ap- 
parent for all to see. The Strategic Army 
Corps fulfills this requirement, though we 
would prefer to see it have four divisions 
rather than the current three. This pref- 
erence is based on a need for a more flexible 
capability to meet the contingency of simul- 
taneous operations in two or more parts of 
the world. 

We must continue to make a major con- 
tribution to the air defense of the United 
States. Finally, we must maintain the 
necessary training and logistical base to sup- 
port our combat forces and meet our world- 
wide military assistance commitments. All 
this requires men in large numbers as well as 
the best possible weapons and equipment 
which we can give them. 

By raising the average quality of our 
Army personnel, we have offset to some de- 
gree limitations on our manpower re- 
sources, because a high-quality soldier, a man 
well trained and well motivated, is worth a 
squad of poorly trained men who lack the 
proper attitude toward their military re- 
sponsibilities. Although we undoubtedly can 
effect further improvements in this area, 
there is a very definite limit to how far 
quality and good management can be 
stretched to offset a lack of quantity. There 
is an irreducible minimum of soldiers neces- 
sary to fill the strictly military jobs created 
by the Army’s mission. 

The 870,000 strength currently authorized 
for the Active Army is marginal to execute 
the vital global responsibilities assigned to 
it—responsibilities which are growing con- 
Stantly greater rather than diminishing. I 
am firmly convinced that the manpower level 
of the Army ought to be no lower than 
925,000. 

The great task of modernization is one of 
the most pressing problems facing the Army 
today. We must get the many splendid new 
items of weapons and equipment which have 
been developed into full-scale production as 
speedily as possible, and procure sufficient 
quantities of them to adequately equip our 
troops throughout the world. Too large a 
proportion of our troops are now equipped 
with World War II-type weapons and equip- 
ment, which places them at a disadvantage 
vis-a-vis the ground forces of the Soviet 
Union, which have already been equipped 
with one, and, in some cases two, post-World 
War ITI generations of hardware. 


Although we have been working hard to 
accomplish the tremendous job of modern- 
ization, we still are not in a position to give 
our soldiers the firepower they need—par- 
ticularly in the field of conventional weap- 
ons and mobile missile systems. We lack 
sufficient equipment for optimum tactical 
mobility, including Army aviation. We need 
additional equipment for communications 
and communications security, for signal in- 
telligence, and for air defense against low 
altitude aircraft and tactical ballistic mis- 
siles. In order to operate at maximum effec- 
tiveness, more equipment for target acquisi- 
tion, battlefield surveillance, and logistical 
support must also be provided. 
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Approximately $1.3 billion per year is re- 
quired to replace wornout, consumed, and 
obsolete equipment. To provide for the an- 
nual gain necessary for reasonable progress, 
$1 billion is required, exclusive of funds 
needed for Nike-Zeus. Above this, approxi- 
mately $200 million is required for other costs 
such as special tooling, production facilities, 
and transportation—a total of about $2.5 bil- 
lion per year. Finally, any modernization 
program must be accompanied by a far- 
sighfted and realistic research and develop- 
ment program. 

No one can deny that modernization is 
costly, but the price we would have to pay 
for obsolescence in our Army would be much 
greater. 

There is one specific item of Army hard- 
ware which I want to discuss because of its 
transcendent importance to the security of 
the United States. I refer to the Army’s 
Nike-Zeus. If you are not already solidly 
sold on Nike-Zeus, it is time for you to take 
a long, second look. 

The twin partner to a powerful strategic 
retaliation capability for a nation with our 
historic policy of nonaggression is a weapons 
system which can detect and destroy a rocket 
or missile aimed at our shores before it 
reaches the target. Not only would such a 
weapon enhance our deterrent powers, it 
would also give us the means to save millions 
of American lives in case of an all-out attack 
against us with long-range missiles. 

The only weapons system now being spe- 
cifically developed or under serious consider- 
ation to provide such a defense is the Nike- 
Zeus. 

Designed to bat down an intercontinental 
ballistic missile coming in at over 15,000 
miles an hour, the Nike-Zeus is fast ap- 
proaching a state of readiness which will 
enable it first to shoot down a Nike-Hercules 
missile, and, later, as a final test of its capa- 
bilities to shoot down from a base on Kwa- 
jalein Island an Atlas missile fired from Cali- 
fornia. 


Although we still have some complex tech- 
nical work to do before final perfection of 
the Nike-Zeus, the Army-industry team 
which is developing the weapon is confident 
that nothing required for the system is be- 
yond the scope of present knowledge in the 
field. The minute Nike-Zeus is on site any 
possible aggressor will be thrown off balance. 
If it is not ready—if Soviet ICBM’s should 
come over and catch us unprepared—you can 
imagine what would happen to our great 
centers of population and industry. The 
Nike-Zeus stands today as our best insurance 
for the future of civilization. 


Over and above these three Army objec- 
tives I have discussed, there is another mat- 
ter of grave concern to the whole Nation 
which merits your most serious considera- 
tlon—the current proposals to scuttle our 
present organization for defense during a 
period of extreme world tension in favor of 
some entirely different and untried concept. 

For example, the abolition of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and also the Department of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, together 
with their Secretaries, Under Secretaries, 
and Assistant Secretaries would be disas- 
trous. The Chief of a greatly enlarged joint 
Staff would be, in effect, a single Chief of 
Staff heading up all the military elements of 
the Department of Defense. While the posts 
of Army and Air Force Chiefs of Staff and 
Chief of Naval Operations would exist in 
name, the service chiefs would be reduced 
to the status of mere “straw bosses” for the 
Chief of the Joint Staff. Other changes pro- 
posed to bring about centralization in the 
realms of research and development, procure- 
ment, and administration would further 
depreciate the status of the armed services. 

As I see it, changes of this nature could 
destroy the integrity, character, and living 
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soul of the individual services, though their 
bodies remained. As a result, morale and 
esprit de corps, which are such vital factors 
in war, could reach unprecedented depths. 
Eliminating the responsible civilian heads 
of the services could not fail to have a 
gravely adverse effect on the development 
and implementation of a military policy 


‘ thoroughly adapted to the Nation’s needs 


and resources. It is the function of the 
service secretary to present the thinking of 
his service with force and authority in the 
highest counsels, to the end that all shades 
of opinion will be vigorously represented, 
and thoroughly considered in the formula- 
tion of national policy decisions, which are 
essentially political decisions. 

The service chief standing alone-——a mili- 
tary man subject to military discipline, and 
rightly barred by statute and tradition from 
political activity—could not effectively per- 
form this vital function. It would be unfair 
to place him in-such an anomalous position. 

Should the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, 
which has proved of inestimable value in 
helping us to steer a proper defense course, 
be eliminated, the upward flow of military 
thought through military channels would be 
severely restricted. It follows that the ma- 
jority of professional military men, with 
their vast wealth of knowledge, experience, 
and sagacity in all the specialized fields of 
military activity, would have scant oppor- 
tunity to be heard at the top military level. 
What ought to be broad-based military de- 
terminations formulated through the evolu- 
tion and synthesis of all military thought 
and insight would inevitably become arbi- 
trary bureaucratic civilian determinations 
stemming from a single military point of 
view—that of the Chief of the Joint Staff. 
The competitive drive—always the impelling 
force toward greater achievement—would be 
largely liquidated, and the saving voice of 
dissent, which so often in the past has pro- 
vided what ultimately turned out to be the 
best answer, would be effectually stilled. 

It cannot be successfully argued that re- 
organization would bring about. swifter or 
more perfect responsiveness in the fleld to 
toplevel command decisions. The present 
chain of command—from the President, to 
the Secretary of Defense, and thence to the 
unified commander through the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—would not be al- 
tered, except for the inconsequential—in this 
respect—substitution of the chairman of the 
Joint Staff for the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Furthermore, the unified 
commands as they now exist—with their 
broad strategic, tactical, and continental de- 
fense missions—differ in no essential way 
from functional commands. 

In an age when decentralization of large 
enterprises is more and more recognized as 
a necessity if they are to survive, reorgan- 
ization along the lines which have been dis- 
cussed would create the most appalling cen- 
tralized monstrosity in history—so huge and 
unwieldy as to swamp the talents of any 
administrator, and possibly perish like the 
dinosaur because of its own massive size. 

Furthermore, such centralization would 
violate the concept of checks and balances 
which has always—and for good reason— 
been one of the fundamental principles of 
American governmental organization. A 
single, all-powerful civilian chief would be 
no more compatible with the American way 
than a single, all-powerful military chief. 

In any event, to attempt the complete 
demolition and reconstruction of our ex- 
ceedingly complex defense establishment 
virtually in the face of the enemy—even 
though it could be shown that the new 
organization was founded on sound princi- 
ples—would result at the very best in a long 
period of confusion and dangerously reduced 
effectiveness, At worst we might never re- 
cover at all. 


eo 
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Although recent proposals are advanced as 
a means of dealing with the fresh problems 
of the nuclear age, they have most of the 
aspects of the discredited proposals for a 
merger of the services which have been put 
forth from time to time since the days of 
World War I, and which on each occasion 
have been emphatically rejected by the Con- 
gress. 

The very discussion of drastic change car- 
ries with it the implication that the present 
organization is not working well at all. The 
advocates of complete reorganization feel 
that there is waste, duplication, inefficiency, 
and lack of decision in the present organ- 
ization, which can be remedied only by rad- 
ical organizational changes. For the most 
part they feel that change must move in the 
direction of increased centralization and the 
destruction of the separate identities of the 
military departments, because, they argue, 
our ills are traceable to service rivalry and 
can be cured only by fully centralized de- 
cisionmaking power and tight control which 
will quash the competition of honest diver- 
gent views. 

Those of us who support the existing sys- 
tem have equally strong feelings that it is 
a good one, that it is working well, and that 
its shortcomings for the most part are at- 
tributable to human failings and frailties 
which will not be eliminated by any new 
organizational approach. We recognize that 
everything in life can stand improvement, 
but we are firmly convinced that the system 
we now have Is sufficiently flexible and adapt- 
able so that any reasonable change which 
might prove desirable in the light of more 
mature experience with it can be brought 
about through evolution rather than revolu- 
tion. We point to the notable advances 
which have been made under the present 
organization in the control of the develop- 
ment and use of new weapons, in common 
supply and service activities, and in thor- 
oughly unified field operations as convincing 
evidence of its intrinsic worth. It has proved 
itself in the test of war as well as in the 
successful peacetime efforts of the United 
States and its allies to interdict Communist 
military aggression. 

Personally, I believe we have a system 
which is basically sound—one in which any 
necessary immpprovements can be construc- 
tively made without destroying the taproots 
of its vitality and capability. In the final 
analysis, the greatest wisdom lies in know- 
ing what is good and should be preserved, 
and what is bad and should be swept aside. 
In the situation which confronts us today, 
we cannot afford to be wrong. 

Gentlemen, the magnitude, the tremen- 
dous scope and peril of the present world 
situation, which involves our Army in s0 
many vital ways, demands the very best that 
is in every individual American. If we could 
get the true picture across, our people would 
see that this is not just an ordinary war 
situation, but a challenge to our survival. 
It is going to engulf us unless we put forth 
our mightiest efforts to cope with it. 

During the nearly 514 years that I have 
served as Secretary of the Army, I have en- 
joyed tremendously my association with the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, but I shall always have a special 
place in my memory for the members of 
this group, because to me you represent the 
public servant and civilian soldier at his 
best. I am immensely encouraged by the 
fact that our Nation can continue to count 
on men with your loyalty and dedication, 
already active as you are in the highest leg- 
islative chambers of the land, and ready for 
service in uniform the minute circum- 
stances should so dictate. 


Again I commend you for your enthu- 
siasmy, and wish you well, both in your im- 
portant activities in the Congress and as 
members of the Army Reserve and National 
Guard. 


A Plan To Bring Together Memorials to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Other Past 
Presidents Has Growing Support 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the major newspapers in the 
Nation’s Capital have grown increasingly 
critical of the memorials proposed for 
our past Presidents, and the suggestion 
is being heard more and more frequent- 
ly that living memorials for our past 
Presidents make a lot more sense than 
many of the plans presently being 
considered. 

In the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
January 10, 1961, the widely syndicated 
columnist for the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association (NEA) wrote: 

A plan to bring together memorials to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and other great Presidents as part of the 
proposed National Cultural Center is being 
talked up here. 

The idea has grown more or less spon- 
taneously from general public criticism ‘of 
the abstract art designs prepared for the 
two Roosevelt memorials in the last 6 
months. 


Then Mr. Edson goes on to say: 

With both of these examples of futuristic 
art on the pan, considerable feeling exists 
that something more living, more creative 
and more useful to more people, something 
which contributes more to their enjoyment 
of life, would better memorialize the spirits 
of the two great progressive Presidents. 


Frederick Gutheim, in the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post and Times Herald makes 
the following suggestion: 

Competition has however greatly clarified 
the complex issues posed by a modern me- 
morial, but the Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission should regard this as an exploratory 
exercise on the basis of which it can recom- 
mend to Congress and not as the answer to 
its quest. 


A leading New Jersey newspaper, the 
Trentonian, Trenton, N.J., inquires: 

May we respectfully urge that you use your 
good offices to help stay the infliction of such 
a garish monstrosity upon our Nation’s be- 
loved capital and the.memory of the man it 
would seek to honor? At the same time, 
most Americans, we feel sure, would welcome 
dedicated effort by you and other culturally 
minded people to impose upon bright-eyed 
planners and designers a proper respect for 
the traditional in a part of our country where 
tradition must be held sacred. 


A writer in the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star, January 13, 1961, reports: 

Apropos of the new interest in making the 
monument to F.D.R. a living memorial by in- 
corporating it in the National Cultural Cen- 
ter, Mrs. Biddle said that her husband orig- 
inally had suggested making the memorial 
into a living one and had met with objec- 
tions from some of the Congress. 

How anyone could object to making an 
auditorium in the Center a memorial to a 
President of the United States, with his 
greatest words engraved, not on some outdoor 


, 


stones for a comparative few to see, but on 
the walls within where hundreds would see 
them at one time, is hard to understand. 

Each section of the Center could be de- 
voted to a President’s memorial. The beau- 
tiful outer terrace facing Roosevelt Island 
could be Theodore Roosevelt’s memorial. 
The grand salon in the center of the build- 
ing might be F.D.R.’s memorial. The concert 
hall could be Mr. Truman’s. And-one of the 
sweeping plazas Mr. Eisenhower’s. 


The chairman of the Committee of 100 
on the Federal City, Neill Phillips, in a 
recent letter to Horace M. Albright. a 
member of the Theodore Roosevelt Asso- 
ciation, noted that living memorials are 
becoming more and more popular, and he 
pointed to the National Cultural Center 
as “a most important example of a living 
memorial” and suggested one of the Cen- 
ter’s units be named in honor of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

THE PARK OF THE PRESIDENTS 


Mr. Speaker, it would be only fair to re- 
port here that there is a second proposal 
to commemorate our Presidents, and 
this plan would rename Lafayette Square 
“The Park of the Presidents.” 

The proponents of this plan are power- 
fully influenced by the tremendous finan- 
cial support which the Federal Govern- 
ment has given and is giving to the 
famous Independence National Histori- 
cal Park in downtown Philadelphia. 

Over 100 bills were introduced in both 
the House and the Senate during the 
85th Congress which would have pre- 
served Lafayette Park. 

During the 86th_Congress, many dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress also 
introduced bills to preserve the historic 
buildings on Lafayette Square. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy in- 
troduced S. 3280 on March 24, 1960, and 
he was quickly joined by Senators Paul 
Douglas, Wayne Morse, Ernest Gruen- 
ing, Michael J. Mansfield, Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., and Hubert H. Humphrey. 
Companion bills were introduced by a 
number of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Senators Eugene. J. 
McCarthy and John Sherman Cooper 
worked hard to save these buildings. 

President-elect Kennedy said at that 
time that “the Dolly Madison House, the 
Benjamin Tayloe House, and the Belasco 
Theater have long served as an inspira- 
tion to generations of Americans who 
have visited their Capital City.” 

If Lafayette Square were renamed 
“the Park of the Presidents,” if it were 
extended the same protective care which 
the Federal Government has extended to 
Independence National Historical Park, 
if the buildings on Madison Place and 
Jackson Place were preserved for the 
benefit of future Americans, then, in- 
deed, according to this plan’s proponents, 
this would be a worthy memorial in per- 
petuity to all our past Presidents. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
articles which indicate the lively inter- 
est of the major newspapers in the Na- 
tion’s Capital in this subject of living 
memorials to our past Presidents: 

{From the Trenton, N.J., Trentonian, Jan. 6 
1961] 
LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: Undoubtedly it has 
come to your attention, as it has to ours. that 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
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Commission is considering plans to decorate 
an acre of precious Washington, D.C., land 
with a cluster of eight concrete slabs as a 
memorial to President Roosevelt. The slabs 
would serve to preserve, in a way, famous 
quotations from his speeches. 

The respect you enjoy as a leading advocate 
of our country’s cultural advancement has 
been well and justly earned. In view thereof, 
it is our conviction that your keen sensibili- 
ties may well be as offended as are those 
of others by this proposal, which already has 
been described as ridiculous and worse. 

We feel sure that it is hardly necessary to 
point out to you that such pretentiousness 
is not in keeping with the late President’s 
personality, nor with his humanitarian con- 
cern for those afflicted as he was, nor with 
the high place he holds as a great wartime 
leader of this Nation and the free world. 

It may also have occurred to you that se- 
lection.of an appropriate memorial to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt might be tabled for a while 
in order to avoid having it become bogged 
down in controversy. With good reason, his- 
tory usually does not pass judgment upon a 
man until he has been dead for at least 25 
years. 

For the moment, however, may we respect- 
fully, urge that you use your good offices to 
help stay the infliction of such a garish 
monstrosity upon our Nation’s beloved cap- 
ital and the memory of the man it would seek 
to honor? At the same time, most Ameri- 
cans, we feel sure, would welcome dedicated 
effort by you and other culturally minded 
people to impose upon bright-eyed planners 
and designers a proper respect for the tradi- 
tional in a part of our country where tra- 
dition must be held sacred. 

{From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 10, 
1961} 


New Ipea Is Getrinc Up STEAM—THREE 
MEMORIALS IN ONE? 


(By Peter Edson) 


A plan to bring together memorials to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and other great Presidents as parts of the 
proposed National Cultural Wenter is being 
talked up here. 

The idea has grown more or less sponta- 
neously from general public criticism of the 
abstract art designs prepared for the two 
Roosevelt memorials in the last 6 months. 

Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, T. R.’s 
daughter, said the celestial sphere design 
prepared to honor her father would dese- 
crate the memory of anyone. 

Similarly, Representative James RoosE- 
VELT, Democrat, of California, F.D.R.’s eldest 
son, declared in what will probably be the 
greatest understatement of his career, “I 
have a feeling father would have been for 
something a little less modernistic.” 

With both of these examples of futuristic 
art on the pan, considerable feeling exists 
that something more living, more creative, 
and more useful to more people, something 
which contributes more to their enjoyment 
of life, would better memorialize the spirits 
of the two great progressive Presidents. 

The proposal to combine the two Roose- 
velt memorials and possibly others into the 
Cultural Center was a somewhat natural de- 
velopment. It has met with a generally fa- 
vorable response. 

MARVELOUS 


“I think it is a marvelous idea,” says Rep- 
resentative Frank THompson, Democrat, of 
New Jersey, one of the principal sponsors of 
the Cultural Center authorization legisla- 
tion. “I think it would provide much more 
appropriate memorials» to these two great 
men.” 

Representative THOMPSON called the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Celestial Sphere design a 
junglegym when it was unveiled last sum- 
mer. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., said the 
proposed memorial to his father was remi- 
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niscent of Stonehenge, the ancient Druid 
ruins in England. 

Backers of these two separate projects ob- 
ject to incorporating the memorials to their 
heroes with others. They don't want the 
importance of the President they want to 
honor above all others subordinated by any- 
thing bigger. : 

They all seem to be trying to surpass the 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln Me- 
morials, which would be difficult if not im- 
possible. 

CEMETERY ART? 


One other criticism frequently given to 
Washington’s “cemetery art,” is that the 
city is already too full of monuments to the 
past and what it needs is more recognition 
of the future. 

The answer to this offered by the new idea 
for the cultural center is that it is a con- 
cept big enough to honor a dozen Presi- 
dents—or all of them. 

The idea of combining a number of me- 
morials in the cultural center has not been 
placed before its Board of Trustees, which 
was appointed by President Eisenhower. 
Officials of the center decline to make any 
comment on the proposal because they don’t 
want to be put in the position of trying to 
grab others’ funds. 


HOW MUCH? 


Cost of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial has been put at $4.25 million, all to 
be raised by public subscription. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion has already raised and spent over $800,- 
000 for purchase of what is now called Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island in the Potomac and for 
design of the celestial sphere to be erected 
at one end. 

Actual construction costs have been esti- 
mated at $886,000. The Theodore Roosevelt 
Association wants Congress to appropriate 
this sum since the prospects for raising it 
by public subscription are dim. The House 
went along with this last year, but the Sen- 
ate held it up until designs acceptable to 
T.R.’s family could be prepared. 

Meanwhile, the National Cultural Center 
project is not in flourishing financial condi- 
tion, either. Its total cost has been esti- 
mated at $75 million, also to be raised by 
public subscription. It was authorized by 
Congress 2 years ago, with the condition that 
its funds be pledged and work started by 
1963. 

So far, the center has raised only $1.5 mil- 
lion, $500,000 of which came from the Hattie 
Strong Foundation. Mrs. Strong’s son, L. 
Corrin Strong, is executive vice chairman of 
the cultural center. 

The center plan has been criticized as too 
grandiose and costly. If broken down into 
a number of projects, as separate memorials, 
it might be more feasible. 

Cost of the center’s grand salon—hbig 
enough for all three of the inaugural balls 
now being planned in President-elect Ken- 
nedy’s honor—has been put at $5 million. 
The river front terraces, landing and open 
air amphitheater would cost another $5 mil- 
lion. 

The opera house, concert hall and play- 
house—each seating 3,000—would cost up 
to $6 million apiece. Two smaller auditor- 
iums would cost $3 million to $4 million. 

Plazas, corridors, approaches, wnderground 
parking garage for 2,000 cars, foundations, 
restaurants, rehearsal halls, studios, record- 
ing facilities, screening rooms and landscap- 
ing would cost more than $30 million. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 

Times Herald, Dec. 31, 1960] 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE—F.D.R. TrispuTre 
Like Book ENps Ovt or DEEP FREEZE 
(By Frederick Gutheim) 

The winning design in the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt competition is not architecture, 

but literature, It should not be built. 


January 16 


The skyline of reinforced concrete slabs, 
a vertiable San Giminsno in its sculptural 
forms, is embellished with quotations from 
the late President. 

However, it is the man who should be 
memorialized, not his rhetoric. This should 
be a@ memorial, not a legal brief. 

Looked at in sculptural terms, one’s first 
impression is of a set of book ends—just out 
of the deep freeze. Later, when, the high- 
shouldered, stylized, abstract forms have 
been studied more carefully, and especially 
as they may be seen from the air, there is 
the suggestion one is looking at a committee. 

There is even more the impression of pieces 
of paper, inscribed to be sure with lapidary 
words, but offering in esthetic satisfaction 
hardly more than a crick in the neck. 

It will be asserted that as the visitor moves 
about the proposed memorial he will be 
thrilled by the dynamic movement of these 
white planes, coated with marble chips. 
Much will be made of the transparency of 
the design, through which the landscape can 
be seen. 

These, however, are negative characteris- 
tics. It is not enough to say this plan is 
simple or meets requirements. 

Roosevelt was anything but negative. 
Roosevelt does not have to stand on the 
record. He does not have to affirm or re- 
affirm. His monument should arouse in the 
hearts of men what Roosevelt at his great- 
est evoked—humanity, freedom, charity, 
growth. 

The memorial design, like the majority of 
the entries that received mentions, achieves 
its effect by exploiting the sources of modern 
structural principles—in this case reinforced 
concrete. But it lacks the vigor and solidity 
of John Johansen’s scheme, which it greatly 
resembles. As a sculptural form it is too 
bland compared with the vigorous and sug- 
gestive project offered by Percival Goodman 
or the faintly ruinous design entered by 
Davis, Brody, and Wisnierski. 

Viewing the six entries and a couple 
of dozen others visited by the ‘Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission, one has sympa- 
thy with the difficult problem faced by the 
jury. Competition has however greatly 
clarified the complex issues posed by a mod- 
ern memorial, but the Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission should régard this as an ex- 
ploratory exercise on the basis of which to 
continue its search for an appropriate me- 
morial which it can recommend to Congress 
and not as the answer to its quest. 

Congress this year will be asked to appro- 
priate close to $10 million to build the Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial in St. 
Louis selected from a similar competition 12 
years ago. It would be a mistake to think 
that the Roosevelt Memorial need be hastily 
authorized. The Commission would do well 
to recognize the real task put to it and con- 
tinue its efforts. 

One reason to urge this course of action 
is the genuine interest and promise of many 
of the more than 500 designs submitted. 
These designs argue that our architects and 
associated designers have the capacity to 
resolve the profound cultural and esthetic 
difficulties of the modern memorial. 

Full opportunity should be provided for 
public study and analysis of as many entries 
as possiblexand the public exhibition of the 
winning designs is the first step in this 
direction. 

An initial review shows the selected designs 
grouped in several categories. The largest 
number are exploiting structural form, 
with sculptural overtones. Three of the 
most interesting plans attempting to over- 
come the flat site with a mount from which 
visitors can view the landscape. 

Only one entry attempted much in the 
way of a formal plaza and relatively few put 
emphasis upon conventional sculpture or 
mural painting. There were also but few 
solutions offered that treated the 66-acre 
site as a park. Two proposals of special 
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interest were by Schweiker and Metcalf (the 
only Washington firm to place) and a team 
headed by Robert Venturi. 

Among the winning six, the perceptive 
design created by Rolf Miller deserves par- 
ticular mention. It may be suspected that 
its quiet and modest appearance in the 
presentation would be significantly overcome 
when seen in its final form, as the dramatic 
perspective from the Virginia shore of the 
Potomac indicates. 

This is not the time, however, to attempt 
a measured evaluation of the results of the 
competition but to react sharply and 
instinctively to the winning solution. As a 
structural concept and a sculptural form it 
is cold and mute. 


[From the Evening Star, Jan. 13, 1961] 
F.D.R. MEMORIAL 
(By Betty Beale) 


F.D.R. memorial models on display at the 
opening of the Corcoran Biennial tonight 
will draw a flock of interested and maybe 
heated observers. Francis Biddle, a member 
of the commission that chose the now con- 
troversial bookend slabs, will be there with 
his wife and the guests they will entertain 
at dinner beforehand. Among their guests 
will be Senator and Mrs. Hubert Humphrey, 
Senator Neuberger, Mr. and Mrs. Sumner 
Welles, the David Finleys, and from the 
commission, Representative Katharine St. 
George, Edmund Bacon, city planner of 
Philadelphia, and Jim Rowe. 

Apropos of the new interest in making 
the monument to F.D.R. a living memorial by 
incorporating it in the National Cultural 
Center, Mrs. Biddle said that her husband 
originally had suggested making the me- 
morial into a living one and had met with 
objections from some of the Congress. 

How anyone could object to making an 
auditorium in the center a memorial to a 
President of the United States, with his 
greatest words engraved, not on some out- 
door stones for a comparative few to see, but 
on the walls within where hundreds would 
see them at one time is hard to understand. 

Each section of the center could be devoted 
to a President’s memorial. The beautiful 
outer terrace facing Roosevelt Island could 
be Theodore Roosevelt’s memorial. The 
grand salon in the center of the building 
might be F.D.R.’s memorial. The concert 
hall could be Mr, Truman’s. And one of the 
sweeping plazas Mr. Eisenhower’s. 

Some heads may roll on the cultural cen- 
ter board of trustees when Jack Kennedy 
becomes President. It is understood that he 
is interested in the center and prepared to 
give it the impetus it needs by getting rid 
of some of the dead wood chosen by his pred- 
ecessor. 

Mr. Eisenhower, a military man, has never 
been particularly interested in the arts, to 
put it mildly, and progress of the center has 
dragged because of lack of dynamic leader- 
ship at the top. 


— 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 16, 1961] 


Stitt Favors WILDLIFE SANCTUARY—CULTURAL 
CENTER AS MEMORIAL TO T.R. REJECTED 
EMPHATICALLY BY DAUGHTER 


(By Constance Feeley) 


A new proposal for a Theodore Roosevelt 
memorial came to light yesterday, but it got 
a shadowy reception from T.R.’s daughter, 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 

The proposal was made by Neill Phillips, 
chairman of the influential Committee of 
One Hundred on the Federal City, who thinks 
part of Washington’s planned $75 million cul- 
tural center could be dedicated as a living 
memorial to the late President. 

Informed of the idea, Mrs. Longworth, 
76, indicated she has scant interest in massive 
cultural projects. 


“The hell with the cultural center as a 
memorial,” she said. “I flee from thinking 
about things like that. It has nothing to 
do with a memorial to my father.” 

By act of Congress, the surviving children 
of Theodore Roosevelt have the right to ap- 
prove any design for a memorial. 

The act was passed last year when Congress 
killed a proposal for a huge celestial sphere 
on Roosevelt Island in the Potomac. It died 
a day after Mrs. Longworth called it, with 
characteristic verve, a globular jungle gym. 

She thinks Roosevelt Island should be pre- 
served as a wildlife sanctuary, with only a 
modest type of memorial to her father. 

Phillips, a retired rear admiral, agrees that 
parks and open spaces in Washington have 
reached the saturation point in monuments, 
and he said as much in a recent letter to con- 
servationist Horace M. Albright, member of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Association which is 
considering designs for the memorial. 

Noting that living memorials are becom- 
ing more and more popular, Phillips pointed 
to the cultural center as a most important 
example of a living memorial and suggested 
one of the center’s units be named in honor 
of T.R. 

In his letter, Phillips made passing ref- 
erence to a proposed memorial for another 
Roosevelt, the late President Franklin D. 
That structure would consist of 8 concrete 
tablets ranging up to 165 feet in height. 
Phillips said it has caused widespread con- 
sternation. 

Mrs. Longworth said she had nothing par- 
ticular to say about the F.D.R. monument, 
because she is not involved in approving it. 

“It’s a strange and curious thing,” she re- 
marked. “Enormous, isn’t it?” 





All “Profile,” Not Much “Courage” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Roscoe Drummond, 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on January 15, dramatically reveals 
“promises” and “performance”: 

CAVEAT VOTER—-THE PLATFORM GOT A 
TRAMPLING 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Th first vote of the Democratically con- 
trolled Senate and the first floor action 
initiated by President-elect Kennedy’s legis- 
lative leader, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, repudiated the platform on which 
Mr. Kennedy ran. 


Many people view the party platform as a 
cynical bid for votes which politicians know 
they cannot or will not redeem. Most poli- 
ticians do not blame themselves; they blame 
the voters for being gullible. The premise of 
many of their platform promises is, “Let the 
voter beware.” 

But isn’t it just a little early for the newly 
elected Democrats to begin violating the 1960 
Democratic platform? I guess you know 
what I’m talking about. It is this: 

Promise: The 1960 Democratic platform 
urged action at the beginning of the new ses- 
sion so that majority rule prevails. 

Performance: At the beginning of the new 
Congress the leadership of the Democratic 
Party urged that action on the anti- 
filibuster rule be postponed—and succeeded 
in getting the Senate to vote that way. 
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One leading Democrat, Joseph L. Rauth, 
Jr., vice chairman of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, said: “Senator MANSFIELD to- 
day betrayed the Democratic Party platform 
and the civil rights forces which worked their 
hearts out for Senator Kennedy.” 

I think it unfair for disappointed Demo- 
crats to concentrate their ire upon Majority 
Leader MANSFIELD. What was President-elect 
Kennedy doing while a minority of Demo- 
cratic Senators were trying to carry out the 
platform? He was silent. 

He never raised his voice to help change 
rule 22 and by his silence, in the Judgment 
of most Washington correspondents, made it 
clear to MANSFIELD that he thought the Sen- 
ator was doing just right in acting to shelve 
the effort to strengthen majority rule. 

_Rauh and many other Democrats see this 
as a serious repudiation of the platform be- 
cause, in postponing action, the administra- 
tion leadership has thrown away the one op- 
portunity in 2 years to change rule 22 
when there can be no filibuster; that is, 
at the very opening of the session when 
previous rules are suspended. ; 

Postponement meant that any action at 
this session to contain the filibuster will be 
subject to filibuster. 

I do not suggest at all that in managing 
to delay a showdown on the rule change 
either Mr, Kennedy or Senator MANSFIELD 
acted from unworthy motives. They were 
faced with a difficult and unpleasant dilem- 
ma but, it must be added, a dilemma of their 
own making. 

As they saw it, the dilemma was to re- 
pudiate the platform promise to fight the 
rules battle at the opening session or, by 
pressing the battle, to risk such a breach in 
Democratic ranks as might endanger the 
administration’s legislative program. 

This is certainly an honest and defensible 
position, although it can be argued the other 
way: namely, that the best way for the Ken- 
nedy administration to get much of its pro- 
gram through Congress is to reduce the 
power of the filibuster at the time when 
there is the best chance of doing so. 

Given the circumstances, I do not see that 
Senator MANSFIELD can be charged with any- 
thing unreasonable or dishonorable. 

But surely those who voted for the Ken- 
nedy administration have a right to feel that 
they have been misled since the framers of 
the Democratic platform tn Los Angeles knew 
the dilemma they were creating for them- 
selves, 

They knew in advance they couldn't have 
party harmony in the Senate behind the leg- 
islatve program and carry through a change 
in rule 22 at the opening of the session—but 
they promised it. 

Score: The Democrats have avoided party 
disharmony and they hf&ive avoided their 
platform. 





Major Laws or Provisions Expiring in 


1961 and Other Deadline Dates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of chairmen of several 
committees, I enclose a memorandum on 
laws expiring in 1961, given to me by 
Jesse Laventhol, executive assistant of 
the Office of Coordinator of Informa- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 
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Latest | 














Date Expiring law or provision —_ Committee 
Ww 
Mar. 31 | Extension 4 Sugar Act of 1948 fixing guotas of domestic and foreign producers and giving President authority to 86-592 | Agriculture. 
readjust Cuba’s quota. 
Price support for | | inerepe anh icsiate ated a cae inte anttereinlneatieling te agai aeabqudens 86-799 Do. 
Sey wrnu oe puerenece Sonne 00 rallronds. _. 21... 0... con nc cde ne wecccennecnceccens- cece -----| 85-625 | Interstate. 
Deadline for report from Joint Committee on Internal Revenue on study of procurement and renegotiation 86-89 | Ways and Means. 
policies under Renegotiation Act. 5 
June 14 | Authority of Secretary of Commerce to provide war-risk insurance for aircraft........--.------------------------ 86-746 | Interstate. 
June 30 | Authority for temporary $8 billion increase in national debt from $285 to $293 billion.....-..-.-..-.-------------- 86-564 | Ways and Means. 
Corporate income tax rate of 52 percent and existing schedule of excise taxes on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, 86-564 Do. 
autos ts, etc. 
jamal for l-cent increase in Federal gasoline tax (from 3 to 4 cents for 21 months) and parts of excise revenue, 86-342 | Public Works. 
to finance highway program. : 
Termination.date for refund of certain sugar taxes---- Re nk naked Aiea dretbenntathinhinnboncuanoe aape 84-545 | Agriculture. 
Airport Act authority for construction grants-in-aid to States__..........-.--------------------------+----------- 86-72 | Interstate. 
SO NOD MOG oie on 5 ap on - eens a sas wee wwe enn on den nsncb puttin she ndenncoscemecouccenccesss 84-660- Public Works. 
Mu ae awe irene semeherrny= os pu cnawan dcatabennenawunnadannsasthaavenvonseves 86-472 | Foreign Affairs. 
School construction and operation aid in impacted areas as to children of persons who do not both reside and work 85-620 | Education and Labor. 
on Federal property. ; js E 
Authorization of special milk program in nonprofit schools, child care centers, ete. ...--------------------------- 85-478 | Agriculture. 
Authority of SBA to charter Small Business investment companies. .- ------ iamappiiintoc can asncovenmmennensensnnt 85-699 | Banking and Currency. 
Authority of SBA to make loans to State and local development companies. _.--.--..---------.------------------ 85-699 Do, 
Authority for hospital construction loans under Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act.......---..---- 86-372 Do. 
Farm housing research program.-.........-..----..-.---------.------- Did icannethtbinerackuocubaccenveas 86-372 Do. 
Refinancing loans for family-size farms under Bankhead-Jones Act. .........-.-------.-------------------------- 86-332 | Agriculture. 
Authority for entry of certain aliens of nonquota status-_..-.-.....-----------.---------------------------------- 86-253 | Judiciary. 1 f 
Dual rate contract agreements in shipping industry. ------.-.-.--.-.-----------------------------e0-------------- 86-542 | Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Suspension of duties on import of metal scrap. -..-...-.------.--- cbt siti debptiawitnate onnninen 86-606 | Ways and Means. 
Expiration date of Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission. --.--.--.------------------------------ 86-78 | Interior and Insular Affairs. 
July 1} Authorization for primary and secondary highway systems and extensions into urban areas- .......-...-....---- 86-342 | Public Works. 
Tax on general telephone services -.....------------ enna decease satacneccnndbanbeseponeriensesccccncnsecesennces 86-564 | Ways and Means. 
Reduction from 10 percent to 5 percent on transportation of persons. .-..............--------------------------.- 86-564 Do. 
Free importation of gifts from servicemen abroad_.._-..__-.......------------------------ 86-99 Do. 
July 14] Authority to make supplementary advances on special livestock loans_....-...----------- Agviculture. 
Assessment and refund or credit under income tax treatment of dealer reserve income- --.--. Ways and Means. 
Oct. 1} FHA home repair insurance, college construction , and community facilities loan programs Banking and Currency. 
Public housing authorization; mortgage insurance for armed services housing and voluntary home mortgage pro- 86-372 Do. 
rams. 
Nov, 9 wipeaination of 2-year extension of Civil Rights Commission (carried in Mutual Security Appropriation Act)....| 86-383 | Judiciary. 
Dec. 81 | Commission and Advisory Committee on International Rules of Judicial Procedure expire.................-..-- 86-287 0. 
Mexican farm labor program --_-.--.....-- eeiapni eeaatinsinee aidan Eiadiaken ance runtencandledl 86-783 | Agriculture. — = 
et nda acne n «cinema 86-237 | Merchant Marine and Fishery. 


Authority to commit construction reserve funds under the Merchant Marine Act 





An Iowa Banker Thinks Out Loud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an open letter by Mr. A. J. 
Cruise, president of the Farmers Savings 
Bank, of Massena, Iowa, which I am sure 
expresses the feeling of the majority of 
the people of the Midwest: 

DEAR FRIEND: Hardly a day passes that we 
are not asked, “What will 1961 bring forth?” 
We wish we had an answer for each individ- 
ual case. We believe, however, that it will 
be the same as arly other year. Each indi- 
vidual, surrounded by their conditions and 
circumstances, is different, so the answer 
must be good for some and not so good for 
others, if that makes sense or is a general 
answer. 

We know that our national administration 
will have plenty of troubles. Our economy is 
not too good, which will make in a farming 
community scarce credit and high interest, 
but the same old rule still prevails, “we can- 
not borrow ourselves out of debt.” This rule 
goes from the national level on down the 
line. 

So back to dear Uncle Sam. Is the hand- 
out era over? We have been tailing up our 
foreign neighbors with so much and for so 
long that it has broken our Uncle’s back. 
Nationwise our neighbors have gotten richer 
while we have gotten poorer. Our poor old 
dollar and the gold in the Kentucky cave— 
What is the answer? 

All European countries are getting along 
fine. They extend to us their sympathy, but 
that will not bring back our dollars nor our 
gold. It is simply a case of closing the door 
after the horse is stolen. We are lucky to 
still have the bridle and the saddle. Maybe 





we can get tle horse back. What do you 
think? 

Whether or not the new administration can 
round up the horse, cope with the unemploy- 
ment situation (between four and five mil- 
lion, the highest since the depression of 
1930’s) handle the many generalities, and 
curtail these giveaway programs and yet 
maintain our trade balance with our neigh- 
bor countries is a debatable question. To 
accomplish this tremendous feat will chal- 
lenge the loyalty and commonsense of all of 
us, for we must work and cooperate with the 
powers to be. 

On the home front, we believe that most 
of our people are doing fairly well, despite 
the cost-price squeeze which hurts us all. 
But with our unemployment situation, per- 
haps we are fortunate to live where the tall 
corn grows. Our people are good, hard work- 
ing and honest and genuine distress is not 
known. However, we cannot lower the an- 
chors and follow the lines of least resistance, 
for there is much to be done. Expenses must 
be kept at a minimum. The auto and the 
tractor must be fixed up and made to last 
a few more years. We must fight the crea- 
tion of more or new taxes, which saps the 
financial roots at all times. In other words, 
we must forget the Jones Boys, they are a 
menace to society. We must pull up our belts 
another notch. We have never seen a worn- 
out belt. The writer’s father used the same 
belt for over 50 years, and it was good when 
he hung it up for the last time in his 80th 
year. 

Our personnel has worked hard and faith- 
fully in 1960 to make our little contribution 
to this community a success. We believe 
that we have succeeded for the reason that 
the public has been kind to us and accorded 
us with a nice volume of business. 

We hope that we will all be together in 1961 
and future years, working together for 
mutual happiness and success. That is what 
makes a small community worth while, and 
may we wish you and yours the best of every- 
thing in 1961. 

We are, 

Yours very truly, 
A, J. Cruise, President. 


Republican Mission: A Responsible 


Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us in the Republican 
Party intend to be the loyal opposition 
to the Kennedy administration over the 
next 4 years. This does not mean that 
we intend to be hypercritical of every- 
thing the new administration attempts 
to dv. Rather it implies a responsibility 
on the part of the minority to serve as a 
balance to the Democratic majority. 

A clear-cut challenge to the Republi- 
can Party to operate in a responsible 
manner was recently issued by the pub- 
lisher of the San Diego Union and head 
of the Copley chain of newspapers, Mr. 
James S. Copley. It deserves the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House and 
Senate and responsible leaders of both 
parties. 

I include this editorial as a portion of 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

THE REPUBLICAN MISSION: A RESPONSIBLE 
OPPOSITION 
(By James S. Copley) 

The first big task ahead of the Republi- 
can Party is not just to organize for the 
next election but to mount an effective, 
articulate and responsible opposition. 

Over the years it has been customary 
for a defeated party to announce itself as a 
“loyal opposition,” which generally meant 
retiring to the sidelines and waiting to 
capitalize on the mistakes of the new ad- 
ministration. 
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The Republican Party has a greater re- 
sponsibility than this narrow concept of 
“loyal opposition.” The Republican Party 
must define and articulate the standards by 
which the legislative proposals and admin- 
istrative actions of the administration of 
John F. Kennedy can be measured and 
weighed. 

The right or wrong will be just as clear 
to the American people as the leaders and 
spokesmen of the Republican Party make 
them. 

The GOP came out of this election a 
strong, united, effective political organiza- 
tion, and laid to rest the misrepresenta- 
tions that it no longer could speak for a 
great majority of American people; that it 
was living in the past; and that it rejects 
the necessities of the times. 

When you get right down to it, the Re- 
publican Party, despite a Democratic nu- 
merical majority in the Congress, has gov- 
erned the country legislatively as well as 
administratively, for several decades. It 
has been able to do this by a program of 
progressive moderation which drew together 
members of both parties. The drift toward 
statism was halted and the creative energies 
of the American people were released to pro- 
duce the greatest period of prosperity and 
progress in our history. 

This, the Republican Party can do again 
and must do during the next 4 years. The 
“loyal opposition” means loyalty to the coun- 
try, not to a party. Republican leaders, in 
and out of Congress, must clarify the course 
of Government. The great issues will be just 
as great, and understandable, as Republicans 
make them. 

Always there is a temptation in a minority 
position for Congressmen to separate them- 
selves from their leaders in the public field 
and go their own way, deciding issues largely 
on the basis of their own political fortunes. 
This must not be allowed to happen. 

Mr. Kennedy doesn’t enter the White House 
with a mandate. Only a hairline of 113,000 
votes separated his popular vote from that 
of Vice President Nixon. In actuality, he will 
be a minority President. Nearly 600,000 per- 
sons cast votes for candidates of smaller 
parties or failed to mark their ballots for 
anyone. 

While the two political parties are, in a 
large sense, amalgamations of differing 
groups, as they must be under the two-party 
system, the Republicans are bound closer 
together in philosophy. The Democrats rep- 
resent temporary political alliances which 
come together at the ballot box and then fall 
apart, often forming new suballiances one 
against the other. 

This leaves the Republican Party a more 
coherent body, one capable, if it takes its op- 
portunities, of speaking eloquently for the 
people on the vital issues of the day. 

The task before the Republicans came to 
a head with the opening of Congress, The 
new President has promised to repeat the 
first 100 days of the New Deal, and his Con- 
gressional spokesmen are seeking to break 
tradition and strip congressional commit- 
tees of some of their power over legislative 
procedure. 

Will Congress surrender? We believe Con- 
gress will follow true leadership, leadership 
not based on partisan advantage but on the 
best interests of the country. Congress is 
still the heart of American Government; a 
President proposes but Congress disposes. 

It wasn’t too many decades ago that Con- 
gress was horrified when a President sub- 
mitted legislation he wanted passed. Con- 
gress rebuked his effrontery. Now the great 
majority of legislation originates with the 
President or the executive branches of Gov- 
ernment. 

The Republican Party must not allow Con- 
gress to be stripped of all its power and pre- 
rogatives. It must not appear in an ob- 
structionist role but as a defender of the 
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people; you might say the counsel for the 
defense. 

Out of this can come the issues on which 
the Republicans can stage, and win, the 
next campaign. The effectiveness and clarity 
with which this is done will be the founda- 
tion of the success the party will have in 
the organizational work that’s still to be 
done. A party machinery must always be 
put back together before each election. How 
well it can be done will depend on the 
strength of the party’s position and the vigor 
of its leadership. ‘ 

California has shown what can happen— 
and what can be done. Two years ago the 
Democrats captured the State administra- 
tion with a million-vote majority. Many 
were ready to write off the Republican future 
in California. But the presidential election 
was a different story—Vice President Nixon 
wiped out a million-vote loss and carried 
the State. 

Two years ago the Republicans lost Cali- 
fornia because the party broke into frag- 
ments and fell to quarreling with itself. No- 
body could tell what the party represented. 
This time, with a clear and moderate pro- 
gram, victory was made obtainable. The Re- 
publicans in California let it be known 
where they stood and for what they stood. 

In this, San Diego Republicans were out- 
standing. They fought the fight on the 
issues. The people knew what they were 
voting for, and against. The 50,000 major- 
ity in San Diego carried California for the 
Republican cause. 

We must not let the Republican Party as 
a whole fracture itself and collapse into an- 
gry fragments. We must not have a hapless 
collection of little Republican Parties. Let’s 
have the fundamentals unite us and not let 
the passing issues divide us. 





Who’s Leaving the Farm? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of record that as the U.S. popula- 
tion, as a whole, is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, the farm population is 
dwindling. 

I insert into the Recorp an article 
written by Dick Hagen, a piece which 
provides some very interesting introspec- 
tions on the why and wherefore of the 
farm population exodus: 

[From Wallaces Farmer, Nov. 5, 1960] 
WHo’s LEAVING THE FaRM? 
(By Dick Hagen) 

The gap between farm and nonfarm in- 
come continues to widen—in favor of the 
nonfarmer. But in spite of this economic 
advantage off-the-farm migration isn’t 
booming. Why? 

Obviously, more than low income is in- 
volved when a farm family considers a change 
in occupation. Iowa State Sociologist Gordon 
Bivens states, “Money income in itself ap- 
parently isn’t the most important thing to 
all farm families.” 

He reasons that psychological and social 
factors are equally important. Family ties, 
the uncertainty of jobs off the farm, even 
the cost of moving and living in town—these 
and other needs can often make low farm 
income take a back seat in the final choice. 

In 1957, Iowa State College surveyed 203 
farm families randomly selected in southern 
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Iowa and northern Missouri. At that time, 
only 8 percent said they had seriously con- 
sidered leaving the farm. 

Low farm income was cited most fre- 
quently as the main reason. But none of 
these families had yet quit. Why? Men- 
tioned most frequently for not making a 
change was family ties. 

Another college survey asked farm families 
how much salary they’d want to consider 
moving to a nonfarm job. Most indicated 
they’d need 1.5 to 2.7 times their present 
incomes to consider leaving the farm. 

In a nutshell, it appears farm families are 
willing to accept lower incomes in order to 
stay in farming. 

The quiet, independence, and family living 
values of farm life can’t be measured in dol- 
larsand cents. These assets rate top priority 
with many folks. 

But how about those who are leaving the 
farm Who are they? Where do they go? 
Is the change difficult? These are some of 
the questions Wallace’s Farmer is attempting 
to answer. A recent survey of Iowa’s county 
extension directors asked: “What’s the aver- 
age age of farmers selling out in your 
county?” Here’s how they replied: 

Percent 
Mostly farmers under age 30_....---_--. 32 
Mostly farmers between 30 and 50.... 53 
Mostly farmers age 50 and over___.__- 15 


Hardin County Extension Director Jim 
Goode reports most migration in his county 
takes place after young men finish school or 
college, but before they start farming. 
“Those who quit after just a few ‘years are 
still young enough to find different work,” he 
says. ; 

With older farmers, retirement and social 
security gives them incentive to stick it out, 
at least ’till they are 65, in spite of the cost- 
price squeeze. For instance, Warren County 
Extension Director Marvin Smart says, “Many 
of our older couples are just hanging on. ' A 
meager return for their labor plus interest on 
capital accumulated earlier is about all 
they’re living on.” 

We asked the extension directors—“What 
happens to these families when they give up 
farming?” 

They replied that more than half (59 per- 
cent) still live in the community. They 
either get a job in town or commute to dis- 
tant work. County extension directors say 
that about 40 percent actually move out of 
the county. 

Jerry Boos farmed 12 years before selling 
out in 1959. He’s now foreman at a New 
Hampton, Iowa, feedmill. The miil job is 5 
days, or about 48 hours weekly. “With week- 
ends off, we can do things now that we 
couldn’t do on the farm.” 

But the Boos family is fortunate. ‘They 
still live on their farm. It’s only 5 miles 
from town. They’ve sidestepped the prob- 
lem of packing up and readjusting. 

Why did they quit? Jerry explains, “We 
just weren’t getting the return from our in- 
vestment that I felt we deserved. 

“If prices had kept in line, we’d still be on 
the farm. But when you've got $22,000 tied 
up in machinery and livestock, and your net 
income Only runs one-fifth of your gross, 
then something’s wrong.” 

However, as pointed out earlier, the de- 
cision to leave the farm is rarely only an 
economic choice. Because of the other fac- 
tors involved, we were curious as to where 
the farmer facing this problem goes for ad- 


vice. Most likely sources, as listed by the 
county agents, are: 

Percent 
Lode): DOR ROG sons dette edbeeonte 37 
County extension office............... 21 
Family and relatives.................. 35 
Neighboring farmefrs................-- 7 


Leaving the farm was a family decision 
for the Don Krause family, Kossuth County, 
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Iowa. Don had been a bit skeptical about 
farming even when he first started 8 years 
ago. Declining returns convinced them the 
outlook wasn’t bright. So this spring they 
moved into Algona. 

Don sells feed now, mostly in the same 
neighborhood in which he farmed. Figures 
lack of a college education may catch up 
with him eventually, but says his farm 
training is his best helper so far. 

“Farming still has a lot to offer, that’s 
why I’m grateful this job keeps me close to 
it,” comments Don. 

Mrs. Krause says their four children didn’t 
mind the move as much as she thought 
they would. It meant giving up their farm 
pets. But they have a host of new play- 
mates in thé neighborhood. 

She finds her hardest switch from farm 
to town is learning how to manage her time 
and looking after the children. “On the 
farm, you don’t worry about the kids being 
outside,” she says. “They’ll get along okay 
on their own. It’s a lot different in town.” 

“That’s a pretty good reason for staying on 
the farm,” figure Orvel and Edna Hellekson, 
Polk County, Iowa. Neither had lived on 
a farm before they were married in 1944. “f, 
don’t think you could get us to leave for 
any amount of money now,” confides Edna. 
“It’s the best place in the world to raise 
children.” : 

He’s geared his livestock program to raise 
200 pigs yearly, also feeds 40 to 50 cattle. 
Edna manages the 300-bird laying flock. 
Dean, 15, and Marilyn, 12, pitch in for addi- 
tional help. 

Rounding out this successful family-farm 
operation are 2 horses, 1 colt, 5 cats, and 2 
dogs. “You couldn’t have a batch like this 
if you lived in town,” quips Dean. 





4 
“Smoke” Brown Retires—His Life an 
Open Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, it gives me pleas- 
ure to include a newspaper story of Jan- 
uary 5, 1961, in the Onawa Sentinel, 
Onawa, Iowa, honoring my esteemed 
friend and comrade G. M. “Smoke” 
Brown, of Whiting, Iowa. 

“Smoke” Brown was State commander 
of the American Legion, the same year 
I was district commander. I have known 
for many years past of “Smoke’s” good 
works as a dedicated civic leader, and 
our close association in Legion activities 
gave me good opportunity to know him 
also as a great patriot. 

“Smoke” Brown is known far and wide, 
and all in this blessed land have profited 
because of “Smoke” Brown’s good works 
as a public servant in many fields. 

T join his multitude of friends every- 
where in wishing “Smoke” and Alice 
many years of happiness and good 
health, while “Smoke” just sits or fishes 
in his leisure hours, all of which he so 
richly deserves but I'll wager his good 
cook will be called on to buy canned 
sardines whether on land or sea. 
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The newspaper article follows: 
“SMOKE” Brown, CIvIC-MINDED RURAL CaR- 
RIER MAKES Last RUN FROM WHITING 
(By Mark Miller) 

After 39 years of lugging the mail over a 
rural route, Gaylor M. (Smoke) Brown of 
Whiting retired from the postal service De- 
cember 31. 

Smoke, who says he got his nickname be- 
cause he was always mooching “the makin’s” 
from other boys at a tender age, has ac- 
quired a record of: honors and activity in 
church, American Legion and Masonic work 
that few men in the country can equal. 
Incidentally, he still “rolls his own.” 

Smoke regards his churchwork as per- 
sonal and private, but his public life is an 
open book. In Legion work, he became post 
commander at Whiting in 1931. The next 
year he was county commander; in 1934 it 
was district commander and 2 years later 
Iowa State commander. In 1944 he was 
national executive committeeman and in 
1957 national vice commander. 

Of all this Legion work, Smoke says the 
most satisfying was that of service officer, 
which he still holds—the job of telling vet- 
erans, their families and dependents the 
rights each has under Federal or State laws, 
and how to proceed with such cases. He 
has helped hurtireds gain benefits they 
might otherwise not have known about. 

In Masonry he has been equally well 
known and distinguished. He was worship- 
ful master of the blue lodge at Whiting in 
1921 and since 1935 he has been presiding 
Officer of the 2ist degree in the Sioux City 
Scottish Rite Consistory. In 1947 he was ele- 
vated to the rank of Knight Commander of 
the Court of Honor and in 1951 received the 
highest honor the consistory can offer—the 
33d degree. 


EXPERIENCE AS CARRIER 


Things happen to rural mail carriers that 
rarely occur to persons in other lines of 
work. Smoke well remembers his first day 
on the 26 mile rural route back in August of 
1921. There was 3 inches of rain that 
day when he coaxed his model T out of 
Whiting. Roads then should not be con- 
fused with roads today. He got stuck in 
the mud three times that day, but always 
farmers with teams pulled him out. That 
night, back in Whiting, he would have sold 
his civil service appointment for a wooden 
nickel. 

But things improved gradually, even 
though he many times had to leave the 
model T in Whiting and haul the mail with 
horse and buggy. He came to know every- 
one on his route, their family affairs, their 
relatives, near and distant, the sick and 
the well and who the youngsters were ro- 
mancing at the moment. 

In extremely bad weather when even a 
horse couldn’t get through, he more than 
once carried the mail on his back, over all 26 
miles of the route. Despite all the handi- 
caps and wear and tear, he drew only 20 
days of sick leave in 39 years. 

It was common practice for a rural carrier 
to do errands for his patrons, such as de- 
livering groceries or medicine and all sorts 
of chores. Smoke recalls that the strangest 
of these was a note left in a mailbox which 
said, “Meet the 4 o’clock train and bury 
the body.” Nothing more. The people were 
not at home, but Smoke had heard, some- 
where along the line, that they had a rela- 
tive who was critically ill. 

Back in Whiting Smoke met the train with 
an undertaker and a sexton. Accompanying 
the body was the father and son of the de- 
ceased. It rained that day and Smoke and 
the sexton dug the grave. Father and son 
between them had $2.75, which Smoke gave 
the sexton, taking nothing for his own 
efforts. 
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Smoke plans to remain in Whiting. He 
said that for a while he will just sit. When 
the novelty of that wears off, he’ll do a 
little gardening, and later, if he finds time | 
between sitting and gardening, he expects 
to go fishing once in a while. He and his 
wife Alice have relatives at both coasts, and 
Smoke looks forward to a trip every sum- 
mer. 





Rehabilitation and Employment of the 
Handicapped 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
man handicapped himself, who has de- 
voted practically all of his life in the 
cause of improving the lot of handi- 
capped persons both inside and outside 
Congress, is Paul A. Strachan, whom 
Members with some years of service will 
remember. For many years, he was most 
active and familiar in the Halls of Con- 
gress, and before committees of Congress, 
in fighting for the passage of legislation 
of a humane nature and particularly of 
legislation of benefit to the handicapped 
persons of our country. 

While he is no longer able to devote his 
time and energy in Washington, as he 
did for so many years, and while he now 
lives in Brooksville, Fla., he is still de- 
voted to the cause of advancing the 
welfare of handicapped persons. 

On October 18, 1960, Paul Strachan de- 
livered an address on the subject “Re- 
habilitation and Employment of Handi- 
capped,” at the convention of the Florida 
State Federated Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, Convention, at Orlando, Fla., which 
address I include in my remarks: 
ADDRESS OF PAUL A. STRACHAN, LABOR COUNCIL, 

AFL-CIO CONVENTION, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Mr. Chairman, Officers, members and hon- 
ored guests of the Florida State Federated 
Labor Council’s Convention. 

I come before you as a labor man for 46 
years. This, by choice, rather than necessity, 
because I believe that all working people 
must and should unite to press forward the 
great reforms with which labor has always 
been identified, and which in most instances 
labor initiated for the betterment of our peo- 
ple and the Nation, generally. 

I shall confine myself to discussion of 
problems of one segment of our population— 
our 55 million citizens who are, in some de- 
gree, physically or mentally handicapped. 

This group, until relatively late years, was 
never a part of the recognized labor force, be- 
cause it was assumed they were unable, or 
incompetent to perform necessary work as 
craftsmen or professional people, on account 
of their disabilities. 

In 1918, along with the late Arthur S. 
Holder, and Nick Alifas, of the International 
Association of Machinists, the three of us 
discussed the immediate need for a national 
program to restore people to usefulness, so 
they could participate in varied employments 
and earn a living, wholly, or in part. This 
was due, primarily, to the great flood of 
disabled men then returning from the bat- 
tlefronts of World War I. - 

We drew a bill and, after much hard work, 
succeed in getting Congress to approve it, 
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June 20, 1920. Frankly, it was not much of a 
program, because the first Federal Voca- 
tional Training Act was, bluntly, a weak- 
sister and only provided some $2,000 for each 
State for what was euphemistically called a 
pilot program, which was more pilot than 
program. 

I am glad to say that Old Sam Gompers, 
himself, took a great interest in this matter, 
and so did his successor, Bill Green, both of 
whom I served. And other labor leaders, 
George Meany, John Lewis, Phil Murray, 
Walter Reuther, and others, gave support to 
development of the program. 

I, myself, by reason of various injuries and 
diseases, became 95 percent physically dis- 
abled, and in 1940, nearly died while in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, undergoing treat- 
ment for amebiasis. The doc had told me 

. that I had only one chance in four of coming 
out, alive, so I did a lot of thinking. 

I.asked myself, “If I live, what can I do 
with myself in whatever years may be left?” 
I concluded that the vast and almost un- 
known field of the handicapped was more 
in need of help than any other, and with 
some 11 different disabilities, I could speak 
from personal experience on their needs and 
problems. 

So when I left the hospital I founded -the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped and set about organizing and 
effectuating a real, national, overall program 
for handicapped. 

My first bill, National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week, was introduced in 
the Senate by labor’s friend, the late Hon. 
Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia, and in 
the House of Representatives Jerry Voorhis, 
of California. On August 11, 1945, President 
Truman signed the bill, which set aside 
the first full week in October of each year, 
as a period in which to promote employment 
of handicapped. 

I chose this course because I saw the 
primary weakness of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. It did not provide for jobs for handi- 
capped. No, we spent hundreds of millions, 
even billions of dollars, treating, training, 
counseling handicapped, but, we’ assumed 
that once these phases received attention, 
nothing more could or would be needed, 
ignoring the fact that millions of handi- 
capped never had a job, and had no idea 
where, or how to get one. 

Also, the employment angle points up the 
whole program. If a man or woman cannot 
work, why not? Do they lack medical 
attention; training or retraining; counseling 
and guidance, and, above all, proper scien- 
tific selective placement in employment 
where their particular disabilities are not 
factors? Employment of handicapped, 
therefore, provided applications of dual 
benefits: (1) get the handicapped into a 
state of usefulness, and (2) put them to 
work, so they could earn their own way and 
take their rightful part as full-fledged tax- 
paying citizens. 

National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week would not have been the suc- 
cess it has been if I had not invaded all 
fronts, government, industry, labor, farm, 
women, arts and sciences, etc., and demanded 
that they supplement, complement, and im- 
plement it by uniting and working to make 
it fully effective. 

I conceived, organized, and wrote admin- 
istrative policies for what is now the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of Handi- 
capped and brought into it representatives 
of industry, labor, veterans, farm groups, 
women, professional organizations, etc. 

I particularly worked hard to put over leg- 
islation enabling the Federal-State employ- 
ment services to set up special units for 
handicapped placement, and laws I authored 
have been the means of doing that to 
considerable extent, but incompletely because 
the tremendous scope of the handicapped 
program is not realized nor understood by 
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the public, and there are not three people 
in the whole United States of America who 
have a clear understanding of the overall 
program. 

To date, the operations of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, which, in- 
cidentally, was just commemorated this year 
on October 2 through October 8, has been 
responsible for employment of more than 
4,500,000 handicapped, who have earned in 
salaries or wages some $3,500 million and 
paid taxes of more than $850 million. So it 
can be said that this has been a successful 
economic as well as great humanitarian 
effort. 

There are still innumerable avenues to be 
explored, to provide further needed benefits 
for handicapped. I have sponsored the Fed- 
eral agency for handicapped bill, which I 
propose again having introduced in the next 
Congress. It will go into all phases of medi- 
cal treatment, training and retraining, coun- 
seling and guidance, and selective placement 
of handicapped on a scale hitherto unknown. 

Labor should lend strong support to this, 
because it has a grave responsibility in this 
matter, because it is proven beyond shadow 
of doubt that when a member of a labor 
family—the largest group in the United 
States of America—becomes disabled and 
unable to function the whole family suffers. 

Today there are some 25,339 different types 
of iobs listed in the Occupational Directory, 
and by dint of pressing Congress for many 
years for funds I succeeded in getting enough 
money for research to determine that some 
10,000 of these jobs can be successfully per- 
formed by the variously handicapped. But 
we have made very little progress with the 
severely handicapped—those from 60 to 100 
percent disabled—and preliminary research 
has shown that many of them, if provided 
with necessary treatment, training, etc., can 
be successfully employed. 

From personal knowledge and experience 
with the gentlemen, I have strong reasons 
to believe that Jack Kennedy and Lyndon 
B, Johnson will strongly support a far-reach- 
ing, overall program for handicapped. I may 
say we had the devil’s own time putting any- 
thing through Congress while the incumbent 
administration has been in power, and I 
firmly believe, on the record, it has shown 
very little interest in, nor understanding of, 
the needs of the millions of handicapped. 

If it had not been for the help of my dear 
friend, House Majority Leader JoHN W. 
McCorMack, Representative Harry R. SHEP- 
PARD, and Senators Hitt, SPARKMAN, KE- 
FAUVER, and a sprinkling of others, we would 
have gotten nothing, and what we did get, 
we had to ram down the throats of the 
leaders of the present administration. We 
had the votes, and we put it over, and I com- 
mend that thought to all of you in view of 
the forthcoming election. Get out the votes. 

I am gratified to note development of the 
Florida State Federation’s membership and 
power. You have nothing to lose by organiz- 
ing and everything to win. Unionism is 
growing in Florida and remember the motto 
of labor is “Labor omnia vincit” and “All for 
one, one for all.” You will undoubtedly 
gain, in due time, the prestige and power 
enabling you to become the political and 
economic balance wheel of Florida. 

I fervently hope that God spares me long 
enough to establish in Florida, where we 
would have the benefit of its climate and 
other attractions, “The Institute for Human 
Engineering,” in which we can apply what 
has been learned of the requirements and 
treatments for the handicapped, and con- 
tinually experiment to improve these condi- 
tions. 

Labor should give full support to such a 
plan because, when in function, it would 
be the means of taking advanced positions 
on those injured or diseased in industry, in 
this State, as well as also provide training 
for those who wish to teach or work with 
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handicapped as their life’s career. The need 
of counselors, guidance experts, and, above 
all, specialists in scientific selective place- 
ment, is very acute and we should have tens 
of thousands, instead of the present relative 
handful. 

I appreciate this opportunity to briefij. 
outline the handicapped program and extenc 
my compliments to Brothers Roche and my 
pet sparring partner, Bill Allen, as well as 
wish you a most successful and fruitful con- 
vention. 





Gates, Builder of Defense ~ 
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Mr. WILSON of California. Myr. 
Speaker, the Department of Defense 
which has the responsibility of defend- 
ing our Nation and administering the 
various armed services has been fortu- 
nate over the past years to have in a 
position of responsibility a man whom 
I believe will be recorded in history as 
one of the greatest of all Secretaries of 
Defense. I am referring, of course, to 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who retires on 
January 20 as President Eisenhower's 
Secretary of Defense. 

Having been in the position to observe 
Mr. Gates in action in the various offices 
of responsibility which he has held dur- 
ing the tenure of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. I have been tremendously 
impressed with his intelligence, tenacity, 
and courage. I join my colleagues on 
the Armed Services Committee in ap- 
plauding Tom Gates for his outstanding 
accomplishments and wish him well in 
his future endeavors. 

I include as a portion of my remarks 
in the Appendix an editorial from the 
San Diego Union: 

“He Stoop LIKE A RockK’’——GaATES, BUILDER OF 
DEFENSE 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who will step down 
as Secretary of Defense, January 20, has been 
an unusually brilliant tactician in building 
this Nation’s defensive strength ever since 
1953. 

President Eisenhower took cognizance of 
this fact in a letter accepting the Secretary's 
resignation. The President said in part that 
Mr. Gates has “stood like a rock for honest 
judgments and responsible military programs 
against the unsound and spurious, from 
whatever quarter advanced.” 

Secretary Gates served as Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of the Navy, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and finally Secretary 
of Defense. Mr. Eisenhower noted that in 
each position of increased responsibility, Mr. 
Gates successfully discharged duties on 
which “the safety of our Nation has vitally 
depended.” TheePresident said further that 
today the United States “has a military 
strength second to none, with a striking 
power many times greater than in 1953.” 

An indication of Mr. Gates’ dedication to 
country came in May of 1959 when he aban- 
doned plans to retire as Secretary of the 
Navy and from public life to become Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. “It plays hob with my 
personal plans, but I guess it is my duty,” 
he told an aid. 

When he took over the top spot in the De- 
partment of Defense in 1959 there were de- 
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mands that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be abol- 
ished in favor of a single chief and a com- 
plete merger of the armed services. 

Opposition to the JCS waned swiftly when 
Mr. Gates made two decisive moves to weld 
our defense setup into a more highly efficient 
military machine. 

First, he issued orders that when funda- 
mental arguments arose in the JCS, he was 
to be immediately informed. He then at- 
tended formal sessions of the chiefs, listened 
to their conflicting viewpoints and attempted 
to effect a compromise. If this was not pos- 
sible he himself was in a singular position to 
make the proper decision because he was in 
possession of all the facts from each branch 
of the military. ; 

Second, he coordinated the objectives of 
all services. Mr. Gates accomplished this by 
establishing a Defense Communication 
Agency, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a Defense communications system. 

This enabled the Defense Department to 
spell out the role of each service so every 
branch would know its targets and its mis- 
sions in any situation. At the same time, 
the various services retained their own iden- 
tities and special skills. 

As a result, Mr. Gates is leaving the De- 
fense Department in the strongest, most effi- 
cient position it has enjoyed since its incep- 
tion in 1947. No one since the late James 
Forrestal has contributed as much to our 
defense potential. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy has 
named Robert S. McNamara, former presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., to succeed Secre- 
tary Gates. Mr. McNamara will inherit from 
his predecessor a far-ranging blueprint de- 
signed to sustain for years, without modifi- 
cation, our position as the world’s supreme 
military power. 





The Eisenhower Record 
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Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, this 
week Dwight D. Eisenhower will complete 
his second 4-year term as President of 
the United States. The advancements 
made by our country during his tenure 
have been historic, and the realization of 
their tremendous importance will con- 
tinue to grow, I believe, as we move into 
the future. 


The Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of January 13, 1961, has as- 
sessed President Eisenhower’s great con- 
tributions in a recent editorial entitled 
“Tke Was Right Man for Right Time.” 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit this editorial for the REcorp: 

Ike Was RicHT MAN For RIGHT TIME 


Highlights of President Eisenhower’s fare- 
well state of the Union to Congress 
convinces as never before t this was the 
right man for his time in history. 

A postwar world as explosive as a hand gre- 
nade called for a leader of great goodness and 
prestige, a leader of calmness and stability, a 
leader who could put up an icy “No tres- 
passing” sign against Communist probings, 
yet never closing the door to negotiations. 
The world when General Eisenhower took 
over the Presidency was one of unhealed 
scars, a world ravaged by one great and one 
lesser war in trip hammer succession. It 
needed a strong, quiet voice of assur- 
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ance * * * not a demagog to whip it into 
a sprint into new experiments before it 
could catch its breath and bind its wounds. 

In view of those chaotic last 8 years, the 
President’s recital of conditions and of 
achievements seems mildly miraculous. In 
his administration we entered the space age, 
we filed down inflation, we turned a chilly 
shoulder finally to deficit spending, we en- 
acted the first consequential civil rights leg- 
islation in 85 years, we kept brush-fire scraps 
from becoming another world conflagration, 
we flattened out peaks and valleys of the 
economy so that reasonable assurance of 
stability was felt like balm on the land. 

The President made no effort to disguise 
conditions today. The Red threat continues; 
unemployment persists in some areas; the 
agricultural muddle is as unsolved as ever; 
there are deficiencies in the health and edu- 
cational programs. 

But the sum total of those 8 years is a 
record of good stewardship by a good man. 
History, we are confident, will show him a 
greater man with each passing year. 





Organization, the Answer to Today’s 
Problems in Agriculture 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit to the Recorp an essay com- 
posed by Mr. David Bennett which served 
as his entry in the recently conducted 
Farm Bureau essay contest in the State 
of Maine: 

ORGANIZATION, THE ANSWER TO TODAY’S PROB- 
LEMS IN AGRICULTURE 


(By David Bennett) 


I offer you two words, “better organiza- 
tion,” in solving the problems brought about 
by a changing agriculture. 

How can a farmer remain a little bit inde- 
pendent, make a living for his family, and 
compete with industry? Farm organizations 
like the Farm Bureau have been concerned 
with these questions for some time. Last 
year, I had the opportunity to attend my first 
farm bureau meeting. Yes, I was impressed. 
As I looked around the room, I saw several 
of the outstanding farmers in the area 
present. The quality of membership was 
present if not the quantity. 

It was impressive indeed to listen to these 
men discuss current farming problems. I 
recall that they spoke of taxes, education, 
and support prices; to mention a few items. 
It is foolish to think of farmers attempting 
to solve problems without the benefit of 
organized thinking. Most of our agricul- 
tural organizations have been very valuable 
to their members in the past—but are they 
geared for today’s changing agriculture? 
Are they recruiting for the future? 

It has been said many times that a few 
good men can get more done than a large 
number of mediocre men. But it also seems 
that in American politics, it is numbers 
that count and speak the loudest. Nat- 
urally, those of us who are in agriculture 
wish to see a strong agriculture in our com- 
munities, in our county, and in our State. 
We firmly believe that the one way to be 
strong is to be well organized. I believe 
that every full-time farmer in Penobscot 
County should consider it his duty to be a 
member of the Farm Bureau. I believe 
every full-time farmer should vote when 
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election time rolls around. I believe every 
full-time farmer should subscribe to cer- 
tain farm magazines. I believe that every 
full-time farmer should feel very, very con- 
cerned about the quality of education the 
rural youth of our country is receiving. 

Over the past 2 years the FFA boys at my 
school have made quite a study of the Farm 
Bureau. We are sold on the idea that it has 
something very worthwhile to offer its mem- 
bers. We are sold on its possibilities with 
legislative action. We do feel that the day 
is coming when all full time farmers will, 
of necessity, be organized. If our own farm 
groups can’t do the job, it is possible that 
some other agencies will, eventually, and to 
our disadvantage. 

What then, can the Farm Bureau do to 
operate stronger and more efficiently? In 
other words, how can the Farm Bureau be- 
come better organized? Being a high school 
boy, with limited years and limited experi- 
ence, my questions are merely suggestions for 
consideration. 

If the information on the Farm Bureau 
which has been made available to the FFA 
group during the past 2 years was in the 
hands of every farmer, we see no reason why 
membership shouldn't triple in our county 
of Penobscot. Are members constantly re- 
minded of the ways by which their dues 
dollars work for them? Are farmers in gen- 
eral aware of the Farm Bureau's services to 
its members? Are the publications members 
receive through the organization written in 
an interesting and easy to understand man- 
ner? Would the group be better organized 
and more efficient with more meetings dur- 
ing the year? Would the group benefit by 
advertising in local papers and farm maga- 
zines? 

A strong political program can solve our 
farm economic problems. But first, we must 
have the backing of strong farm organiza- 
tions. Strong organizations to me mean 
large memberships of active, serious mem- 
bers. Yes, I see better organization of to- 
day’s farmers as the answer to agriculture’s 
problems in this atomic age. 





Progress and Preparedness 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the attention of my colleagues 
the article by Gould Lincoln which ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
on January 15: 

PROGRESS AND PREPAREDNESS 


President Eisenhower’s message to Con- 
gress on the state of the Union gives the lie 
to those who assert the United States has 
stood still during the last 8 years. With 
chapter and verse the message sets forth the 
great advances made in this country by in- 
dustry, labor and the whole economy, and 
by the national defenses, during this period 
of peace—no shooting wars. It is, in fact, a 
record of which the whole American people 
can be proud. Ours is not a weak, second- 
class Nation as some of the Eisenhower critics 
not so long ago were claiming in their des- 
perate efforts to take control of the Govern- 
ment. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower will leave the White 
House next Friday in the full knowledge he 
has given his country magnificent service— 
both in war and in peace. He has been 
criticized for not playing politics. He has 
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not yielded to the many pressure groups who 
put their own desires above the interests of 
all the rest of the American people. He has 
not yielded to those who have demanded 
that the Federal Government take over vir- 
tually all the affairs which have been left 
to the people or to their State and local 
governments. He has never denied the prob- 
lems which confronted the country, eco- 
nomic and military. He has proposed and 
stood for remedies, with the people to be 
aided by the Government only so far as they 
were unable to do for themselves, or to ac- 
complish the ends desired through their 
local governments. He has turned his back 
on bigger and bigger Government just for 
the sake of Big Government. At the same 
time he has recognized that because of the 
tremendous increases in population the Fed- 
etal Government has had to expand. 


CONTINUING PROBLEMS 


The picture the President has given Con- 
gress and the people of the Union—and its 
50 States—quite frankly contains areas of 
serious importance and problems that re- 
quire attention. As he has properly pointed 
out, such problems do not terminate as do 
governmental terms of office in this country. 
They are problems with which he has 
wrestled during his two terms in the White 
House. He does not regard either the prob- 
lems or the situations they create as hope- 
less, and he wishes the Kennedy administra- 
tion well. 

He does not refer to or complain of the 
bitter campaign waged by his political 
opponents during the last year to convince 
the American people that this Nation, under 
the Eisenhower administration, has con- 
stantly lost ground; that we are second best 
to the Soviet Union. Nor does he suggest 
that this country will not be able to con- 
tinue strong and to gain in strength. But 
the President does issue warnings that the 
economy of the country be not shattered 
by reckless spending of so-called Federal 
funds—all of which come out of the pockets 
of the people. He does say that the fight 
against inflation and the attendant drop in 
the value of the American dollar must be 
continued relentlessly. 


PREPARED IN PEACE 


The country, as the President points out 
in his message, for the first time in history 
is prepared to defend itself if attacked mili- 
tarily—while the Nation is still at peace. 
This country was not so prepared when it 
was plunged into World War I, World War II 
or the war in Korea. Again and again the 
United States, a peace-loving Nation, has 
won a war and then permitted its defenses 
to shrink to the vanishing point. But not 
during the last 8 years. 

The huge expenditures required to main- 
tain and constantly improve the defenses 
have been proposed by the President and 
provided for by the Congress. The strides 
made, too, in the missile field—neglected in 
the earlier administration—have been great. 
In this field the country failed to keep pace 
with Soviet Russia. But tremendous steps 
have been taken to lessen the gap. The 
proof that the Nation is prepared and ready 
to meet any aggression from any source is 
found in the fact that the Communist bloc 
has failed to move militarily to defeat the 
United States and its allies of the free 
world, 


These: have been the days of high taxes 
and heavy Government expenditures. But 
President Eisenhower has wisely declined to 
be pushed into many so-called social pro- 
grams which would place still heavier bur- 
dens on the people. In consequence, the 
value of the dollar has been virtually sta- 
bilized, and while the cost of living has 
advanced, the advance has been far less than 
during the 4 years previous to Eisenhower's 
first entry into the White House 


No man can hold the office of President of 
the United States without arousing criticism 
of his political opponents and of those who 
failed to receive the favors for which they 
ask, or to which they believe they are en- 
titled. The American people as a whole, 
however, have had great confidence in 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Had he _ been 
younger, had there been no _ two-term 
amendment to the Constitution, and had 
he been willing, he might have been re- 
nominated by his party last July. There 
is small doubt he would have won a third 
term. 





The Van Zandt Bill, H.R. 273, Provides a 
Realistic and Long-Range Local-Fed- 
eral-State Program for Area Redevelop- 
ment in Areas of Chronic Unemploy- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
stanch advocate of area redevelopment 
legislation it is gratifying to witness the 
renewed effort being made in this Con- 
gress to enact a bill designed to alleviate 
chronic unemployment in the depressed 
areas of the Nation. 

Since 1954 I have consistently sup- 
ported area redevelopment legislation 
and during that time on various occa- 
sions I sponsored bills on the subject. In 
addition to voting for the area redevelop- 
ment bill in the 86th Congress, I joined 
advocates of the legislation in the effort 
made to override the Presidential veto of 
S. 722. Therefore, it is my desire to 
emphasize that I am prepared during the 
87th Congress to support any version of 
area redevelopment legislation when 
perfected and ready for a vote by the 
House. 

Despite our efforts over the period 
from 1954 to 1960 to enact area rede- 
velopment legislation the records show 
that so far we have accomplished noth- 
ing. Now with the opening of the 87th 
Congress the opportunity is again before 
us to discard the perennial bickering and 
the endless discussions that have oc- 
curred over the lack of progress in enact- 
ing area redevelopment legislation. As 
the record will show many area redevel- 
opment bills have been introduced in the 
87th Congress including my bill, H.R. 273 
which I introduced on January 3, and 
which provides a _ local-Federal-State 
program of area redevelopment. 

Because of the imperative need to al- 
leviate chronic unemployment in some 
30 States immediate approval of area re- 
development legislation is a must for this 
Congress. Like many other of my col- 
leagues it is my desire that this impor- 
tant subject receives early and favorable 
consideration by Congress. 

For the past several months I have de- 
voted much thought and study to the 
various versions of area redevelopment 
legislation as introduced in Congress for 
the past several years. In this connec- 
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tion I conferred with members of the 
faculty of the School of Business Admin- 
istration of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity as well as experts from Federal 
agencies and representatives of the pub- 
lic utilities, railroad, coal, and allied in- 
dustries. P 

As a result of studying the scores of 
bills and the thousands of pages of testi- 
mony given at congressional hearings the 
past several years as well as analyzing re- 
ports on unemployment from a nation- 
wide standpoint, it is evident that the 
areas of chronic unemployment are in- 
creasing and that immediate congres- 
sional action is required. 

In my own congressional district in 
Pennsylvania there are two labor mar- 
kets where the number of unemployed 
is over 11,000 representing 12.3 percent 
of the labor force. This unemployment 
is not of a seasonal nature because for 
the past several years due to the decline 
in the coal and railroad industries these 
areas in my congressional district have 
been certified by the U.S. Department of 
Labor as having substantial and persist-: 
ent unemployment. 

FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM 


In my conferences on area redevelop- 
ment, I have found that advocates of aid 
to depressed areas join me in agreeing 
that an effective program to aid these 
areas of chronic unemployment must be 
based upon a eoordinated effort at all 
levels of government, namely, local, 
State, and Federal as well as at all levels 
of private enterprise. 

My bill, H.R. 273, is based upon. these 
basic facts. Instead of establishing 
large, new agencies in Washington to 
aid depressed areas my bill leaves it to 
the States and local communities to es- 
tablish effective programs which will be 
suitable in solving their own special 
problems. 

In short my bill, H.R. 273, is designed 
to establish an effective Federal-State 
program to aid at the community level 
in alleviating conditions of- substantial 
and persistent unemployment in nearly 
100 areas of chronic unemployment. 

A REALISTIC AND LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


H.R. 273 is an entirely new approach 
in the field of area redevelopment leg- 
islation since it provides for a Federal- 
State program administered by the State 
and not the Federal Government. My 
bill provides a realistic and long-range 
program that will prove effective in alle- 
viating chronic unemployment in de- 
pressed areas. H.R. 273 would establish 
an area redevelopment program similar 
to Federal-State programs requiring the 
matching of funds now in operation for 
airports, sewage disposal plants, hospi- 
tals, highways, and so forth. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 273 the 
Federal Government would assist the 
States to take effective steps in plan- 
ning and financing their economic de- 
velopment by enabling depressed areas to 
achieve lasting improvement and en- 
hance the domestic prosperity by the 
establishment of stable and diversified 
local economies.. Under the proposed 
Federal-State program new employment 
opportunities would be created by de- 
veloping and expanding new and exist- 


» 
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ing resources rather than by merely 
transferring employment opportunities 
from one area: of the United States to 
another. 
STATE PLAN REQUIRED 

States to be eligible to participate in 
the Federal-State program will be re- 
quired to submit the State plan to the 
Secretary of Commerce. The plan must 
provide for financial participation by 
the State and must further provide for 
the establishment or designation of a 
single State agency to administer the 
plan or provide for the establishment or 
designation of a single State agency to 
supervise the administration of the plan. 

The opportunity must be provided un- 
der the State plan for a fair hearing be- 
fore the State agency to appropriate rep- 
resentatives of areas of chronic unem- 
ployment or areas claiming to be eco- 
nomically depressed. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


Under the provisions of H.R. 273, as- 
sistance under the Federal-State pro- 
gram will include authorizing the State 
to purchase evidence of indebtedness 
and to make loans to aid in financing any 
project within an economically de- 
pressed area for the purchase or de- 
velopment of land and facilities includ- 
ing machinery and equipment in excep- 
tional cases for small locally developed 
enterprises for local usage, for the con- 
struction of new factory buildings, in- 
cluding shell buildings, and for the alter- 
ation, conversion or enlargement of ex- 
isting buildings for industrial uses or for 
the purchase or development of recrea- 
tional areas and other lands and facili- 
ties for tourist usage. 

Such financial assistance shall not be 
extended for working capital or to assist 
establishments relocating from one area 
to another - when such assistance will 
result in an increase of unemployment 
in the area of original location. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS FOR LOANS 


Terms and conditions shall be de- 
veloped in conformity with the State 
plan and extended only to applicants, 
both private and public, which have been 
approved for such assistance by the 
State agency. 

Such assistance shall not exceed 90 
percent and shall be on condition that 
other funds are available with at least 
10 percent of such other funds being pro- 
vided by the community or local area 
organization. 

PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS 


In addition to providing loans to aid in 
financing any project within an eco- 
nomically depressed area H.R. 273 also 
provides for loans for public facilities. 
It is provided that political subdivisions 
of the State may obtain loans with a 40- 
year maturity date to assist in finanicng 
the purchase or development of land for 
public facility usage if the project will 
improve opportunities in such areas for 
the successful establishment or expan- 
sion of industrial or commercial plants 
or facilities. Such projects would in- 
clude water systems, building access 
roads, and so forth. © 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Another provision of H.R. 273 would 
provide vocational training or retrain- 
ing of unemployed individuals in eco- 
nomically depressed areas to enable them 
to qualify specifically for new employ- 
ment in such areas in industrial projects 
assisted under the State program. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance is also provided 
as an aid to depressed areas by furnish- 
ing to interested individuals, communi- 
ties, industries, and enterprises within 
such areas any assistance, technical in- 
formation, market research, or other 
forms of assistance, information or ad- 
vice, which are obtainable from the State 
government or the various departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government and which would 
be useful in alleviating conditions of ex- 
cessive unemployment within such areas. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


It is further provided that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall furnish the pro- 
curement divisions of the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies with a 
list—as obtained from time to time from 
the State agency—containing names, 
addresses, and production capabilities of 
business firms which are located in eco- 
nomically depressed areas and which are 
desirous of obtaining Government con- 
tracts for the furnishing of supplies or 
services. 

Each such department or agency shall 
keep the Secretary of Commerce fully 
and currently informed with respect to 
any procurement transactions which it 
contemplates and which might be per- 
formed by firms in such areas. The Sec- 
retary shall obtain and publish semi- 
annually a report from the various Fed- 
eral departments on procurements actu- 
ally entered into and performed in each 
of the areas eligible for assistance under 
the Federal-State program established 
by H.R. 273. 


STATE REVOLVING FUND 


The State plan must also provide for 
the establishment within the State 
treasury of a special redevelopment re- 
volving fund from which loans will be 
made and in which loan payments will 
be deposited. Payment to States will be 
made quarterly in an amount equal to 
one-half of the total amounts expended 
during such quarter for planning and 
financing the economic redevelopment 
of depressed areas in the State. 

COST OF H.R. 273 


Since the cost of area redevelopment 
legislation has been of great importance 
in the effort made during the past 5 years 
to enact such legislation it is of interest 
to state that the Department of Com- 
merce, on December 29, 1960, estimates 
that H.R. 273 will cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment about $150 million for the first 
5 years. Since the State revolving fund 
will be replenished by loan payments, the 
second 5-year period it is estimated will 
require a Federal contribution of $50 
million or a total cost of $200 million over 
a 10-year period. 
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It is estimated by the Department of 
Commerce that the first year’s cost by 
quarters would be as follows: 


BG Ri Si ic htttin ian int bn $500, 000 
BG: CURB. ieee a ok 2, 500, 000 
ee SES Re ee re ea teg ee 10, 000, 000 
A ORT Risin nes ne sete eas =u 12, 000, 000 

Total first year......._..-. 25, 000, 000 


For the succeeding 4 years the esti- 
mated Federal cost would run as follows: 


DG FOUR wins dacsinen ie ba nti $30, 000, 000 
I Sts wink ncittemanatid aie 40, 000, 000 
OU 29 odds comsc ck ei oe 30, 000, 000 
PR POD SERS eeR 25, 000, 000 
Total cost for succeeding 
CPOE = kee edi asians 125, 000, 000 
Total Federal cost for the 
first 5 years..........- 150, 000, 000 


It is expected according to the esti- 
mate furnished by the Department of 
Commerce that over the next 5 years the 
program will average about $10 million 
a@ year in cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Concluding its estimate of the Federal 
cost of the program, the Department of 
Commerce added: 

If anything, the estimates for the first few 
years may be on the high side. Our esti- 
mates assume that the program will get un- 
derway fairly quickly. This may be opti- 
mistic since most of the States will have to 
prepare and pass enabling legislation. Fur- 
thermore many of the State budgets are 
made biennially, and this may introduce fur- 
ther delays. 

SUPPORTING LEGISLATION TO H.R. 273 


Supplementing H.R. 273, I also intro- 
duced on January 3, 1961, two other 
bills; namely, H.R. 274 and H.R. 275 ina 
three-pronged attack on chronic unem- 
ployment in economically depressed 
areas. 

FAST TAX WRITEOFF 

H.R. 274 would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an 
accelerated amortization deduction for 
industrial or commercial plants and fa- 
cilities constructed or established in eco- 
nomically depressed areas. Through 
such a fast tax writeoff an incentive 
would be provided to locate industrial or 
commercial plants and facilities in eco- 
nomically depressed areas. 

ALLOCATION OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


My other bill, H.R. 275, would amend 
title 10 of the United States Code to give 
authority to the President to provide for 
the allocation of defense contracts to 
areas certified by the Secretary of Labor 
as areas of substantial labor surplus. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, these three bills, H.R. 
273, H.R. 274, and H.R. 275 if enacted 
into law will alleviate chronic unemploy- 
ment in economically depressed areas 
thus serving as an effective means of 
solving such a distressing and monumen- 
tal problem now faced by nearly 100 
areas referred to as “pockets of chronic 
unemployment.” 

As previously stated I have been con- 
sistent in my support of area redevelop- 
ment legislation and have been in the 
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forefront of the battle in previous Con- 
gresses since 1954 to secure its enactment. 
During the 86th Congress I served as co- 
chairman on the bipartisan Committee 
on Area Redevelopment in the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, let me state 
again I shall support whatever version of 
the legislation that is perfected by con- 
gressional committees during this ses- 
sion of Congress and sent to the floor for 
a vote. I am hopeful, however, that my 
bills, H.R. 273, H.R. 274, and H.R. 275 
will receive consideration in committee 
as I feel their provisions not only repre- 
sent a new realistic and reasonable con- 
cept on area redevelopment legislation 
but they will aid greatly in solving the 
chronic unemployment problem in de- 
pressed areas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm conviction 
that H.R. 273 which would establish a 
Federal-State program is a bill of great 
merit because it will permit the State to 
administ.r the program at the State and 
community level thereby reducing to a 
minimum Federal interference and plac- 
ing the initiative for developing and ex- 
ecuting an area redevelopment program 
where it belongs—at a State and local 
level. 





Federal-State Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the chairmen of the 
various committees of both branches of 
the Congress and also for the executive 
branch, I include in my extension a let- 
ter, with enclosure, a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Conference 
of State Legislative Leaders, sent to me 
by the Honorable Walter J. Mahoney, 
temporary president of the conference 
and majority leader of the New York 
State Senate. 

The request of the conference trans- 
mitted to me my Majority Leader Ma- 


honey is sound and reasonable, which 


I hope will be complied with. 

I hope that chairmen of congressional 
committees will instruct their staffs to 
advise Hon. Walter J. Mahoney, presi- 
dent of the National Conference of State 
Legislative Leaders, of any legislation 
introduced relating to Federal-State 
programs, 

DECEMBER 7, 1960. 
The Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: I have the 
honor to transmit herewith a copy of a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by members of 
the National Conference of State Legislative 
Leaders at the second annual meeting held 
in Chicago, November 10-14, inclusive. 

The resolution points up the fact that Fed- 
eral-State programs have been subject to un- 
due and unnecessary delays because of lack 
of liaison between the national administra- 
tion and the Congress, on one hand, with the 
policymaking leaders of our 50 State legis- 
latures, on the other, 
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While it is true that the main cause of 
this problem has been the lack of communi- 
cation between the national administration 
and the State legislative leaders there 
have been instances of a similar lack 
of communication between the con- 
gressional leadership and the State legisla- 
tures. Now that there is an organization 
representing the leadership in all of the 
State legislatures it is the hope of our na- 
tional conference that a closer relationship 
might be effectuated with the congressional 
leadership. 

As the present majority leader of the 
House of Representatives, you are naturally 
in a position to help build this necessary 
relationship. Every cooperation you may ex- 
tend will be extremely helpful, I am sure. 

With every best wish and kind personal 
regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. MAHONEY. 





RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas, over the years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gradually diluted the policy- 
making powers of our State legislatures by 
the practice of transmitting preblems re- 
quiring supplementing or implementing 
State action solely to the chief or other 
executives of State government, for example, 
in connection with the new Federal medi- 
care legislation; and 

Whereas such a practice contributes to 


undue executive initiative in these areas, as - 


well as to resulting delays in legislative con- 
sideration and action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national conference of 
State legislative leaders hereby respectfully 
urges the President and congressional lead- 
ers of the United States to initiate a policy, 
supplemented by appropriate directives, of 
communicating directly with the legislative 
leaders of the several States, whenever they 
communicate with the Governors thereof, in 
connection with all matters requiring ulti- 
mate State legislative action; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That such a program should be 
greatly enhanced if the President would des- 
ignate a member of his staff, or some. ap- 
propriate Federal agency to serve as liaison 
between the executive branch of the Federal 
Government and the legislative leaders of 
the several States, as represented by the 
national conference of State legislative lead- 
ers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference hereby des- 
ignate its secretary to act as its liaison officer 
to receive such information from the Fed- 
eral Government and to distribute the same 
to the legislative leaders of the several States. 





More on Fluoridation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years a neighbor constituent of mine has 
devoted a great part of her life to in- 
forming the American people of the dan- 
gers in fluoridation in drinking water. 
Emily Mehr is a sincere and dedicated 
American citizen and believes firmly in 
her position that fluorides in drinking 
water is a contamination. I am taking 
this opportunity to insert in the Recorp 
the following article from the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of our Water 
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Supply, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, Emily Mehr, president: 
STATEMENT By EMILY MEHR 


“Americans refuse to compromise the safe- 
ty of the public water supply. That is why 
fluoridation continued to suffer defeat at 
the recent polls,” declared former New York 
city water commissioner, Dominick F. Pa- 
duano, at a postelection conference of the 
Association for the Protection of Our Water 
Supply. He stated, “A review of the Novem- 
ber 8 voting results shows that the Ameri- 
can public is more definite in its opposition 
to fluoridation than in the choice of presi- 
dential candidates.” 

An estimate shows that almost 60 percent 
of the votes in such widely distributed areas 
as Cincinnati, Ohio; Sacramento, Calif.; 
Marin County, Calif.; Saginaw, Mich.; Jop- 
lin, Mo.; Hanover and Sunbury, Pa; Wau- 
kesa and Antigo, Wis.; Galesburg and Free- 
port, Ill.; Faribault, Minn.; Kenton County, 
Ky., and other communities registered their 
opposition. This continues the trend of 
public rejection to fluoridation, which be- 
came evident after 1952 and which has in- 
creased sharply during the past 3 years. 
These returns add to the almost 2,000 com- 
munities who have turned down fluoridation 
and the 100 cities who have discontinued it 
after having it. 

Commissioner Paduano added: “In 1952 an 
effort was made to influence me to fluoridate 
New York City’s water supply. I rejected it 
at: the time because I thought it was haz- 
ardous, and am more thoroughly convinced 
today that my decision was a wise one and 
in the public interest.” 

Mrs. Roger W. Straus, vice president of 
the association and vice president of the 
board of trustees of Mount Sinai Hospital, 
stated: “We must recognize that an innate 
public feeling against contamination of the 
public water supply is responsible for a major 
part of the opposition to fluoridation. Peo- 
ple insist upon safe and wholesome drinking 
water without reservation. They regard fiu- 
oridation as unnecessary since the public can 
readily come by fluoride supplementation if 
they so desire by the use of fluoride tablets 
(tablet programs are now in use in this coun- 
try and Europe), topical applications of fluo- 
ride to the teeth and even a fluoride tooth- 
paste.” Members present at the conference 
went on to state that tooth decay prevention 
can be exercised by a variety of other meth- 
ods on an individual and controlled basis. 
An important development in this fleld con- 
cerns the use of phosphates, avoiding the use 
of toxic fluorides and follows a truly nutri- 
tional approach. 

Research work at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the National In- 
stitute of Dental Health shows that phos- 
phate supplements in bread and other foods 
provides very effective tooth decay reduction. 

New York City’s Board of Estimate twice 
refused to accept the fluoridation program 
in the past 3 years, but the promotion con- 
tinues. 





Needs in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
his article appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star on January 12,-Constan- 
tine Brown discusses a viewpoint that is 
given little thought in any debate on 
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what action the Federal Government 

should take in order to improve our edu- 

cational system: 

Monsey No EpvucaTION PANACEA—PROPOSED 
SPENDING CALLED LAUDABLE IF FuNpDs ARE 
Spznt In RicuTt Way 

(By Constantine Brown ) 

There seems to be unanimous agreement 
in Government circles that the only way to 
solve the many and varied troubles of both 
the world and the Nation is by use of more 
and more money. The way to settle the 
chaotic political situations in Africa is to 
appropriate ‘more funds to teach the un- 
civilized to be civilized. The way to prevent 
Latin American from falling completely into 
the Communist orbit is to increase loans and 
grants to those countries. If we are to make 
the aged happy in their retiring years, we 
must give them taxpaid pensions. And so it 
goes, ad infinitum. But man does not live 
by bread alone. 

President-elect Kennedy has given his 
wholehearted and enthuiastic indorsement 
to the proposal of a $2,250 million appropria- 
tion fund for our schools over the next 4 
years. This, it is contended, will raise 
teachers’ salaries, supply adequate school 
buildings and first class teaching equipment, 
and provide every child with a first class 
education. It is a commendable thought and 


purpose. 

But will this proposed large sum of money 
guarantee the proper education of Amer- 
ica’s future citizens? Will it produce pa- 
triotic, God-fearing, dedicated men and 
women to lead our Nation some 20 years 
hence? 

There is prevalent in many schools the 
theory that children should teach them- 
selves and in this manner learn to think 
for themselves. Being able to think for one’s 
self is highly desirable, provided that first 
one is taught the values which have been 
proved over the centuries. 

But in- many schools children actually 
are learning immorality, shocking as that 
may seem. A physiology textbook brought to 
light by Columnist Vincent X. Flaherty, in 
the Los Angeles Examiner, should awaken 
every mother and father, to say nothing of 
Government officials, particularly those in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A questionnaire in this textbook 
entitled “The Measurement of Wants” goes 
like this: 

“For how much money would you do or 
suffer the following? 

“Eat a pound of human fiesh. Drink 
enough to become thoroughly intoxicated. 
Choke a stray cat to death. Attend Sun- 
day morning service at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral and, in the middle of the service, run 
down the aisle to the altar yelling: ‘The 
time has come, the time has come,’ as loud 
as you can until you are dragged out.”’ 

As Mr. Flaherty said, the all-time low was 
reached when the students were asked how 
much money they would want to spit on the 
crucifix. 

There apparently was no warning in the 
textbook that such outrageous actions are 
bad. 

Among so-called personality tests given 
high school students is the following one, 
identified as E4 moral values inventory. 
The students are given a choice of two things 
and are told to select one. Here is the 
test: ? 

1. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or hurting the feelings of a friend? 

2. Which is more important, taking the 
oath of allegiance or joining a church? 

3. Which is more important, Flag Day or 
United Nations Day? 

4. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or laughing while the Star-Spangled 
Banner is being played? 
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Exhibit D-3 asks for a yes or no to: 

1. God can only be understood as a force 
or source of energy. . 

2. The world would be better off if science 
replaced religion as the guiding principle in 
men’s lives. . 

8. The description of God in the Old 
Testament is only ‘mythical. 

4. Values are all relative. There are no 
absolute standards of right and wrong. 

If teenagers yell in the middle of a church 
service, choke a cat to death, or ridicule God, 
they are labeled by their community of 
adults as juvenile delinquents. But one 
must ask, how did this happen? And the 
answer is plain: They learned delinquency 
in school with no restriction or guidance 
from their parents. The seeds of moral de- 
cadence thus are planted in the fertile minds 
of youth. 

One cannot believe that the appropriation 
of $2,250 million for school funds is the an- 
swer to our education problem. 





Contribution to American Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to your attention three songs for the 
inaugural ball as reported by the New 
York Times on January 12. I am sure 
my colleagues will be interested in this 
significant contribution to our American 
culture: 

THREE SONGS FOR INAUGURAL BALL 


WASHINGTON, January 11—The Advisory 
Committee for the Inaugural Ball released 
the words today for three songs written for 
the January 20 ball: 

‘JACQUELINE 


“Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
She is charming, she is sweet 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
When she smiles we’re at her feet. 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
Loves to read and study books 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
She has a mind as well as looks. 
She rides to the hounds, she saiJs the sounds 
Takes pictures and she paints 
She speaks a dozen languages 
With no complaints. 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
She’s as lovely as a rose. 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
She’s First Lady the whole world knows.” 
—Lyrics by Ginia Davis, 
music by Mrs. Meyer Davis. 
“LADY BIRD 


“I keep my eyes on the skies 

With my dreams about Lady Bird 
Her radiant glow is there I know; 
It always gleams about Lady Bird. 
This Lady Fair with gracious air 
Never leaves my mind. 
Who could guess such loveliness 
Would be my fortune to find? 
My heart takes flight at the sight 
Of my bright Lady Bird 
To catch the ray of her gay etherea! charms. 
It’s oh so hard to describe her— 
Maybe ‘Angel’ is the word, 
For heaven conferred all its wonders 
On Lady Bird.” 

—Music and lyrics by Hank Fort. 
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“NEW FRONTIERS 


“Our country’s spirit will prevail 
Opening New Frontiers. 
With trust in God we shall not fail. 
Opening New Frontiers. 
America, America! Land of the pioneers 
Ever free and strong we will march along 
Opening New Frontiers. 
Chorus: 
We'll make the world a hetter place 
Opening New Frontiers. 
America, America! Hope of the future years 
We are on our way to a brighter day 
Opening New Frontiers, opening New Fron- 
tiers.” 
—Music by Bob Saffer and 
lyrics by George Mysels. 





Our Disappearing Doilar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks a recent 
address delivered by Mr. Merrill E. 
Shoup, of Colorado Springs, before the 
Exchange and Kiwanis Clubs of Colo- 
rado Springs entitled “Our Disappearing 
Dollar.” I am sure this challenging 
address will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Mr. Shoup is president of the Golden 
Cycle Corp., of Colorado Springs, and 
of several gold-mining companies. He 
is also president of the Holly Sugar Corp., 
and serves as president of certain bank- 
ing and corporate interests. He is rec- 
ognized as one of the best-informed men 
in this country on the subject of gold, 
and for several years has been warning 
that we should stop the depletion of our 
gold reserves. We are hearing more 
about gold now than in previous years, 
and it is obvious that gold is going to 
receive more attention by both the 
President and Congress in the coming 
months. 

In view of the current discussion of 
gold, and the importance of this topic 
to our present and future economy, I 
consider this informative and provoca- 
tive talk by Mr. Shoup most timely. I 
personally feel that the time is rapidly 
approaching when we will have to deal 
with the gold question. 

Mr. Shoup’s address follows: 

Our DISAPPEARING DOLLAR 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
with you the most alarming menace which 
today hangs over the heads of the American 
people—our disappearing dollar. This sub- 
ject is complicated and can’t be covered in 
30 minutes, but I will do my best to set out 
its highlights. 

A year ago our gold problem and its ef- 
fects upon all American families was only 
vaguely understood by a handful of our citi- 
zens. To the great majority it was so much 
“hocus pocus,” vague and complicated. But, 
as Sylvia Porter said in her article published 
January 2, 1961, and I quote: “In 1960, we 
grew up. Now, the dollar’s strength and our 
payments deficit rank at the top of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s immediate challenges 
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and you know it, I know ft. In 1960, we 
have grown up to our new problems in a 
fiercely competitive world—and because we 
have, I’m sure the solutions are on the way.” 

Prior to 1934, any United States citizens 
could own gold and at any time convert 
paper dollars into gold or vice versa, at any 
bank. Thus, gold could be converted into 
paper money and paper money into gold. 
This fact produced the greatest confidence in 
our paper dollar, since every American knew 
it was backed with gold. On March 9, 1933, 
under the Roosevelt administration, by Pres- 
idential orders, acts of Congress, and so 
forth, all persons were forced to deliver their 
gold to the United States Treasury and to 
accept therefor paper money and, under 
series of measures, by May 1933, not only had 
orders been issued forbidding holding of gold 
coins by our citizens but provisions had been 
made for fiat money, the devaluation of the 
dollar, and other forms of currency deprecia- 
tion. So you may study the series of meas- 
ures which accomplished this, I have dis- 
tributed a talk entitled “Sound Money or 
Depression,” which I made before the Los 
Angeles Rotary Club, June 5, 1953. From 
May 1933 to date, the Nation has been on a 
managed currency basis built upon fiat 
money which, in simple terms, means that 
the value of our dollar is secured only by the 
Government’s say so as to what is legal 
tender. Managed currency is further based 
on monetizing the public debt which basic- 
ally can be described as a procedure where- 
by— 

(a) the Federal Government spends or 
gives away dollars; 

(b) next prints I O U’s to itself in the 
form of bonds or notes; 

(c) then turns these notes over to the 
banks who lists them as assets, l.e., dollar 
credits to the Government; and 

(da) finally, the bank then uses these Gov- 
ernment I O U’s as security for making out- 
side loans—thus creating money out of pub- 
lic debts. 

The results of our managed currency are 
that— 

1. We now have a dollar worth less than 
40 cents versus $1 in 1939 which is depreciat- 
ing at least 5 percent per year in value. 

2. Labor has been robbed by taking away a 
fixed standard of buying power through 
increasing inflation. 

8. People’s incentive to save has been 
almost destroyed and the security from life 
insurance, pensions and fixed return invest- 
ments has been undermined. 

4. We have lost out in our world trade 
position by being undersold in our markets, 
as we can’t produce as cheaply and efficiently 
as foreign nations such as West Germany, 
Japan, Belgium, Canada, etc. 

5. We are at an all time taxation peak 
which is steadily increasing—today taxes 
take at least 35 percent of all our national 
income. 

6. It has brought financial trouble to State 
after State. 

7. It has caused real money, gold, to leave 
the United States, and foreign nations are 
building up their gold reserves at our ex- 
pense. 

8. As history records, nation after nation 
(since 1790 at least 20 major ones) have un- 
successfully tried our managed currency 
program which brought to them and will 
bring to us inflation and disaster. 

So much for our domestic situation. 

The international situation has created 
problems which have placed the United 
States in a real dilemma as far as our inter- 
national economic financial and other re- 
lations are concerned. We have a dollar of 
two standards: (1) The American citizen 
cannot demand gold for his paper dollars; 
and (2) the foreigner can demand gold for 
his paper dollars and other obligations. So, 
the protection granted the foreigner does not 
exist for the American citizen. This is out- 
rageous and a complete deprivation of the 
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constitutional rights and privileges of 
Americans. 

The United States, since it has undertaken 
with its dollar the financial and economic 
leadership of the free world, today is in a pre- 
carious situation. The burdents which have 
piled upon our dollar have become so great 
that the dollar no longer can carry the 
world’s financial leadership without the 
United States taking drastic action. We 
have squandered our resources at home and 
all over the world. Many solutions have been 
advanced to save the dollar, among which 
are the following: 

1. The lowering of—or the elimination 
of—the gold reserve requirements. 

2. The removal of foreign restrictions on 
the importation of dollar goods. 

3. Help in the burden of providing military 
and other aid to foreign nations. 

4. Help in supplying capital to the under- 
developed parts of the free world. 

5. Threats to withdraw or curtail foreign 
military and aid expenditures. 

6. Supersalesmanship abroad 
American exports. 

7. Insurance to guarantee export losses 
through foreign currency devaluations and 
foreign wars. 

8. “Buy America” stipulations on foreign 
aid dollars. 

9. Curbing inflation through budgetary 
and fiscal policies. 

10. Stricter tariff and trade barriers. 

11. Restrictions on tourist spending 
abroad. 

12. Forced equalization of interest rates 
between US. and foreign short-term liabili- 
ties. 

13. Return to the gold coin standard at 
$35 per ounce with its many ramifications. 

14. Hush-hush on talk about lack of con- 
fidence in the dollar. 

15. Bonus and subsidies for gold produc- 
tion. 

16. Withdrawal from the Bretton Woods 
Agreement. 

17. Elimination of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

18. Raising the price of gold—or the so- 
called devaluation of the dollar. 

Out of the above 18 possible solutions, the 
following are the quickest to put into effect: 

1. Foreign countries, whose economy we 
have built up with our dollars, must take 
over the major share of our economic and 
military aid programs throughout the world. 

2. The United States must put its domestic 
house in order, balance its budgets, put 
economies into effect, and adopt an auster- 
ity program. 

3. The right to own gold must forthwith 
be restored to American citizens. 

4. Exports from the United States must 
be increased and imports decreased which, 
because we have become a high-cost na- 
tion, cannot be carried out in a short period. 

5. Gold mines in the United States must 
be rehabilitated and production stimulated 
to rebuild our depleted stocks. 


6. To increase the monetary price of gold 
from $35 an ounce to $70 or $105 an ounce 
seems to involve complications, such as de- 
valuation of the dollar and alleged unjust 
enrichment of Russia. In the opinion of 
many informed persons, the quickest solu- 
tion is for the United States quickly to put 
into effect the legislation to pay to domestic 
gold mines-an incentive payment on newly 
mined gold of at least $70 an ounce, which 
cost it has been estimated will not exceed 
$100 million annually and which, compared 
to the subsidies paid for wheat and other 
agricultural commodities, is insignificant. 

The most dangerous monetary proposal 
which today confronts our Nation is the 
one recently advanced by H. C. Alexander, 
chairman of the board of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City, that we abandon 
the 25 percent gold reserve now backing our 
paper money. If this is done, we would lose 
the last protective vestige of the domestic 
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gold standard and, at the best, this solution 
would keep our dollars sound for foreigners 
for only a limited time at the cost of per- 
manently undermining its value for our 
Americans. Because of the insistence of the 
monetary managers under the plea of a war 
emergency, Congress in 1945 lowered gold 
reserve requirements from 35 percent and 
40 percent to 25 percent. Instead of reduc- 
ing or removing the 25 percent gold reserve, 
steps should be taken forthwith to build 
back the gold reserves behind our paper 
money to a full 100 percent. Mr. Alexander 
insists sound money only can be achieved by 
sound, honest, wise, fiscal and economic poli- 
cies, but, men being men and human, what 
assurance is there that a man or group of 
men exist in the United States or in all the 
world who, in his or their judgment, knows 
what is best for the American citizens. 

The gold standard automatically enforces 
restrictions on inflationary schemes of the 
politicians. We must not let the all too 
small remaining 25 percent gold backing of 
our paper money be removed. If it is, the 
last vestige of protection for our present 40- 
cent dollar will be removed, and we can be 
sure as we are the sun will rise in the morn- 
ing that our dollar can sink to a value-of 
5 cents or 10 cents. I need not tell you what 
this will do to life insurance proceeds, re- 
tirement funds, fixed investments, and pen- 
sions. Those of us who have worked to pay 
life insurance policies with dollars of value 
ranging from 100 cents to 40 cents do noi 
want our wives, children, and dependents to 
receive 5-cent dollars for their support. 
This soon will be an issue, and the Ameri- 
can people, if they have any interest in their 
future, must arise and make it known j;to 
their Congressmen, Senators, and other pub- 
lic officials that they will brook no further 
tinkering with the gold reserve behind our 
paper money. 

One of the greatest weapons which Russia 
has to carry on the cold war is its mounting 
pile of gold bricks in the vaults of Moscow’s 
state bank. While the United States has 
been squandering its gold reserves, Russia 
has been building up hers, and there is little 
question that the Soviet Government is de- 
termined to accumulate and hoard a large 
stock of gold for the sake of the economic 
and political power the possession of such a 
reserve entails. It is a distinct possibility 
that, when our American gold reserve is 
gone and the run on our American dollar 
continues, other nations will see this run, 
note that the American dollar is in bad 
shape, will start liquidating their American 
holdings and demand gold from the United 
States. This can become a stampede and 
much of the gold in our stock piles will end 
up in Russia and, when our gold reserve is 
gone, the American dollars can be worthless. 


I was a delegate to the International Sugar 
Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, in the 
fall of 1958. For 30 days I sat next to the 
No. 1 Russian delegate. Three or four days 
after the session started, he found I was 
interested in gold and said to me one morn- 
ing substantially the following: “Your coun- 
try is so stupid (he may not have said it 
exactly in those words, but even a 3-year-old 
child could understand what he meant), 
you are treating your gold as a cancer or 
plague which has to be removed before the 
patient can be cured of whatever you are 
attempting to cure. Russia is accumulating 
gold. One day we will back our trade ruble 
100 percent with gold and make it completely 
convertible. Then your nation, so far as 
world trade is concerned, will become 10th 
rate and it will be of no further bother to 
us.” The Russians have a habit of telling 
all the world what they intend to do in 
such fantastic terms that no one pays much 
attention to the statement when made, but 
they ultimately seem to do exactly what they 
say they will do. 

Many American citizens believe we own all 
of the gold at Fort Knox. In 1948, at the 
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beginning of the Marshall plan, the US. 
gold stock was $2414 billion or 70 percent of 
the world total of $34.2 billion, prac- 
tically all of which we owned. Today, the 
stock of gold in Fort Knox is less than $18 
billion, against which sum $12 billion is 
earmarked to back our paper money, and 
foreign governments hold claims in the sum 
of approximately $24 billion. By simple 
arithmetic, $12 billion plus $24 billion adds 
up to a total claim against our gold stock of 
$36 billion, with gold on hand of $18 billion. 
If a bank, business, or other financial institu- 
tion had this ratio of assets to liabilities, it 
would be insolvent. This is exactly the posi- 
tion the United States is in today. 

What to do about this situation? I am 
outlining a program which has considerable 
support: 

1. We must go back to the gold standard 
and stop the further watering of dollars as 
we would stop the watering of stocks. Gold 
has been the measure of value for more 
than 28 centuries, gold is power, and nations 
with gold have always led the world, and 
gold is the one medium of exchange which 
everyone in the world understands. 

2. We must not ever consider for a mo- 
ment eliminating the 25 percent gold back- 
ing now behind our paper money, but in- 
stead must start rebuilding the 25 percent 
reserve to 100 percent to stop the further 
spread of inflation.and bring our dollar back 
to where it is worth 100 cents. 

3. We must return to the citizens of the 
United States their constitutional right to 
own gold and must make paper and gold 
completely and freely convertible. 

4. We must make an immediate reap- 
praisal of our oversea military and foreign 
aid commitments to cut down our 
expenditures, 

5. The Federal Government must balance 
its budget, retire debt, and reduce the bank- 
ing system holdings of Government bonds. 

6. We must use every effort to increase 
our exports and decrease our imports. To 
increase our exports, American business will 
have to become more efficient and American 
labor will have to stop its yearly demands 
for automatic pay raises unless it can become 
more productive. 

7. The campaign to induce investment 
abroad should be terminated and an invest- 
ment abroad must not be favored by prefer- 
ential tax treatmeht:or other subsidies. 

8. There must be a gradual but productive 
rise in the reserve ratio, until currency and 
deposit liabilities are fully covered by gold. 
This may require revaluation of the price 
of gold, but any revaluation of the price of 
gold should occur only in connection with 
a return to full reserve currency. 

9. At least until a return to full reserve 
currency is obtained, a bonus of $70 per 
ounce should be paid on all newly mined 
domestic gold. 

Only by the elimination of fiat money, 
the return to a complete gold standard, and 
the rejection of money managers can the 
American people regain control of their fi- 
nances, stop the ever-increasing inflation, 
and enjoy the economic future to which this 
Nation is entitled. 





Challenge to the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
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inclusion in the Recorp an editorial from 
the January 13, 1961; issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

In my view the editorial points very 
accurately to the real challenge our Na- 
tion faces in the years ahead. 

The editorial follows: 


CHALLENGE TO THE FUTURE 


President Eisenhower yesterday did more 
than portray, in broad brushstrokes, the 
state of the Union. He also presented a 
challenge to President Kennedy and his ad- 
ministration. The challenge is implicit, and 
without trace of rancor—but it is there all 
the same. 

For in reviewing the past 8 years, Mr. 
Eisenhower could not fail to note that Amer- 
ica has been carried to “unprecedented 
heights.’’ That is the simple truth that has 
been muddied by an inordinate amount of 
verbiage about sluggishness, stagnation, neg- 
ativism, decline, lost purpose, materialism 
and what have you.. The real record is plain 
for all to see. 

The preservation of peace for America, for 
example, is no happenstance but the result 
of deliberate foreign policy buttressed by the 
most formidable array of military strength 
any nation ever possessed—built and main- 
tained by Eisenhower. There isn't anything 
very negative about that. 

In this military field the President’s chal- 
lenge becomes explicit: “Every dollar use- 
lessly spent on military mechanisms de- 
creases our total strength and, therefore, 
our security. We must not return to the 
‘crash-program’ psychology of the past when 
each new feint by the Communists was re- 
sponded to in panic. The ‘bomber gap’ of 
several years ago was always a fiction, and 


' the ‘missile gap’ shows every sign of being 


the same. The Nation can ill afford to aban- 
don a national [defense] policy which pro- 
vides for a fully adequate and steady level 
of effort, designed for the long pull * * *.” 

Words of advice worth noting and taking. 

The unprecedented heights reached in 
domestic well-being can be quickly etched: 
The average American family with an in- 
come 15 percent higher—in dollars of con- 
stant buying power—than in 1952. The real 
wage of American factory workers 20 per- 
cent higher. Improvement in industrial 
peace, with remarkably little time lost by 
strikes. The biggest tax cut in history un- 
der Eisenhower. And by no means least, the 
success in all but halting the inflationary 
spiral which had raised the cost of living by 
86 percent between 1946 and 1952. 


President Eisenhower is not for a moment 
trying to paint a picture of paradise. He is 
aware of the deficiencies which can be laid 
either to his administration or the Congress 
or both. So are we, and have not infre- 
quently noted them during these years. He 
is acutely aware of the problems that re- 
main. 

But add it all up, and it is an enviable 
record. Why then, apart from the rituals of 
partisan politics, is there so much complain- 
ing about stagnation under Eisenhower? 


Of all the various reasons, surely an im- 
portant one is that a lot of prominent peo- 
ple today have an itch for the spectacular. 
That can be seen in the innumerable task 
force reports with which the Nation is now 
being inundated, with their sweeping uto- 
pian proposals. But utopian programs at 
home and abroad are not synonymous with 
good government; they are more likely to be 
the reverse. 

Keeping peace is far less’ dramatic, and far 
harder, than making war. Maintaining a 
calm, steady defense effort catches fewer 
headlines, and is far more difficult, than 
charging off ‘in a frenzy. Curbing inflation 
so as to preserve the people’s purchasing 
power is less startling, and infinitely more 
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exacting, than pushing grandiose spending 
schemes. 

That is the implied challenge to the fu- 
ture—not to be more spectacular but if pos- 
sible to do as well in the arduous realm of 
good government. 





Just Plain Doctors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
December 31, 1960, issue of the Portland 
(Maine) Press Herald, Columnist Wil- 
liam M. Clark paid tribute to the gen- 
eral practitioner. Since tribute is seldom 
paid to “just plain doctors” to whom 
most of us are indebted in one way or 
another, it is with pleasure that I insert 
in the Recorp Mr. Clark’s article: 
THANK You, Doctor, For ALL You’vE DONE 

(By William M. Clark) 


I see where the American Medical Associa- 
tion has honored a general practitioner for 
his devotion to his patients, while at the 
same time, keeping fully abreast of the new 
developments in medical science. This is, to 
my mind, a gesture that has wonderful im- 
plications. I would like to see all the small- 
town general practitioners thusly honored. 
Theirs is a place in the world that is beyond 
the comprehension of those people who have 
never been ill or had near and dear ones 
lying in pain. 

The specialists of the medical world, men 
and women alike, who spend their time op- 
erating on certain ailments and making 
miracles with artificial kidneys and heart 
massage and tricky brain operations which 
defy the comprehension of the average man, 
deserve recognition, of course. They are de- 
voted, skilled, dedicated to the impossible, 
and they spend hours and hours perfecting 
their techniques in order that they may save 
lives when called upon to do so, and also 
that they may pioneer in certain techniques 
which their colleagues then adopt. 

The specialist is a part of the progress of 
the world. I would never take away credit 
from them. They are needed and we are 
lucky that there are people who are wiiling 
to spend such long years of preparation in 
the cause of humanity. 

But all the same, to the average man, the 
general practitioner represents the medical 
world. The general practitioner is the man 
who stands between him and pain, between 
him and the possible fatal effects of sudden 
heart attacks, between him and a burst ap- 
pendix or a perforated ulcer. A general 
practitioner saves lives and eases pain in 
cases where specialists are too far away and 
would be too late in arriving at the scene. 

I have sometimes prided myself on the 
fact that I could describe things, put into 
words sentiments that should be worded, pay 
tribute to heroes of the past and of the pres- 
ent. When I write about doctors, just plain 
doctors, however, I feel humble and com- 
pletely incompetent. I guess probably they 
are the most important people in the world 
because the world is made up of people and 
those people are subject to the physical in- 
dications of mortality and it is the doctor 
that keeps that mortality at bay. 

I should think that a doctor would be the 
most satisfied man in the world when he 
went to bed at night because every day of 
his life he has accomplished something 
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tangible, has prolonged some life or has 
provided the drugs that have eased the pains 
of his patients. 

I used to think that education was a good 
profession, but education has its drawbacks 
built right in. There is never any indication 
of actual accomplishment. A doctor, on the 
other hand, sees his results. He sits beside 
someone to whom he has just administered 
some remedy and he observes that the 
remedy is doing its work. He knows that he 
is doing good. He knows that, but for him, 
2 people or 20 people or maybe 50 people 
would be lying in pain, unable to help them- 
selves, perhaps unable to go on living. 

This must be a satisfaction that is denied 
even to the President of the United States. 
I don’t know why I say even, because the 
President of the United States is probably 
the man who knows least about whether or 
not he is doing any good. It takes history 
to justify a President. It takes only a few 
minutes sometimes to Justify a doctor. 

It is a fine thing to see ambitious and 
dedicated boys preparing to enter the medi- 
cal profession. It is even finer when these 
same boys pass up the laurels and the glory 
of specialization to settle back in their old 
hometown or some other town which needs 
them badly, and take up the general practice 
of some doctor who has grown old in service 
and needs some help. 

I started out to try to pay just a small 
tribute to the general practitioner. I find 
that there aren’t enough words to make a 
dent on the project. Perhaps just the re- 
minder is enough, without glowing phrases. 
We remember too seldom. 

Anyway, to the doctors of the country I 
just want to say thank you. Underpaid, 
overworked, expected to perform miracles, 
they have kept alert to their duty, dedicated 
to their work, conscious of their responsi- 
bility. If it had not been for alert general 
practitioners, I would be three times dead. 
Those who have shared such experiences 
with me need no description. Those who 
have not, some day may. At that time they 
may feel the need to say thank you them- 
selves. 

Until that time, perhaps I can say it for 
them. And Ido. 





House Un-American Activities Committee 
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HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives is 
dedicated to the protection of the United 
States of America way of life by exposing 
those within the United States of America 
who would overthrow our form of govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
conducted itself in an outstanding and ex- 
emplary manner; and 

Whereas the members of the 43d Republi- 
can Assembly of the State of California 
wholeheartedly and vigorously desire to re- 
tain the United States of America way of 
life: Be it 

Resolved, That the 48d Republican As- 
sembly of the State of California does go on 
record in favor and support of the continua- 
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tion of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

This resolution was passed by a standing 
unanimous vote of the members of the 43d 
Republican Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia at a general meeting, November 15, 
1960. 





Expose Biased Campaign Reporting 
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Or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mtr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon’s charge that he had 
not had fair coverage from all the mem- 
bers of the press, especially those who 
were assigned to him during the cam- 
paign, appears to have more substance 
than the pucker of sour grapes. 

As a case in point, witness the edi- 
torial from the Davenport (Iowa) Daily 
Times, “Expose Biased Campaign Re- 
porting.” I ask leave to bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues by having it 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 
The editorial follows: 

EXPOSE BIASED CAMPAIGN REPORTING 


Biased campaign reporting damaging to 
Vice President Nixon is drawing attention 
of newspapers and political figures and is 
scheduled for: consideration in Congress. 

Without question, the whole picture should 
be drawn into the light. 

Raymond Moley in his column in News- 
week on November 28 said: 

“In general, what Mr. Nrxon had to say in 
his whirlwind campaign was badly reported 
in the press by most of those assigned to 
cover his travels. As the New York Daily 
News said editorially, 75 percent of the re- 
porters who were with him were opposed to 
his election, and these men ‘slanted their 
dispatches against Nixon.’ In the final 2 
weeks, hope-infected predictions of a Ken- 
nedy victory by seers and soothsayers * * * 
discouraged Nixon workers and energized 
chronic bandwagon passengers.” 

Mr. Moley and the New York Daily News 
were the first, or among the first, to voice 
the charge of unfair reporting by writers 
traveling with Nixon. 

Other writers and publications have gone 
into the matter since. 

Fletcher Knebel, Washington correspond- 
ent, lately has reported in the Cowles news- 
papers that Mr. Nixon “has made it clear in 
private talks with friends that he thinks 
a pro-Kennedy attitude by reporters cover- 
ing the campaign provided Senator John 
Kennedy with his narrow victory margin.” 

Editor & Publisher in its January 7 edi- 
tion, under a Washington dateline, gives this 
as Vice President Nrixon’s verdict: “Biased re- 
porting cost him the election, especially in 
Illinois and Missouri.” 

Herbert Klein, press secretary for Vice 
President Nixon, told Editor & Publisher “‘we 
have the biased stories,” and it is reported 
a list of the attitudes of reporters covering 
NIxon’s campaign was kept by a magazine 
representative on leave from his publication. 

In addition, Klein has said a large segment 
of the public believes reports were slanted 
to Mr. Nrxon’s disadvantage in newspapers 
and broadcasts. He said he based his state- 
ment on hundreds of letters, telegrams and 
calls. 

William H. Stringer, of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, in a dispatch from Washing- 
ton to his newspaper January 5 reported: 
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“Some members of the Republican high 
command feel there was press bias. There 
comes to mind a moment in the campaign 
when a member of the Republican high 
command expressed anguish over the pros~ 
pect that reporter X from one of the big- 
city newspapers was being reassigned to the 
Nixon campaign. The reporter was regard- 
ed by Nixon officials as being overly critical 
and hostile. 

“The incident also comes to mind of a 
small group of reporters on a Nixon press 
bus reading aloud the dispatch of one pur- 
portedly pro-Kennedy reporter who had let 
his critical faculty show through his writ- 
ing. In these dispatches some of Mr. Nrxon’s 
campaign statements were qualified by such 
a phrase as ‘without offering proof.’ Crowd 
estimates, too, were examined critically. The 
main news got through all right, but with a 
querulous tone.” 

This area in eastern Iowa and western Illi- 
nois is sharply aware of the ruined television 
presentation of President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon as the campaign con- 
cluded. While failure of a mechanical de- 
vice was blamed, the fact remains programs 
preceding and following the campaign broad- 
cast were not affected. Protest was made to 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
Since no report has come from that agency 
it would be proper for our Senators and 
Representatives to urge a congressional in- 
vestigation. It would be pertinent to dsk 
whether defense communications in an emer- 
gency would depend upon a faulty device 
which the A.T. & T. could not repair or by- 
pass in the course of half an hour. 

From various sources come demands for 
an inquiry by a responsible agency into the 
charge of bias in the reporting and presenta- 
tion of the Vice President’s campaign. 

Don Whitehead, Pulitzer Prize. winner, 
noted Associated Press writer, has said re- 
porters who become members of a “cheering 
section” should quit the profession. Of that 
there should be no doubt in anybody’s mind. 





Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr: Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, 
editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

ELECTION CAMPAIGN Is ExHIsIT A IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA—WE COULDN’T HAVE SLAPPED 
Down “THE BEARD” : 

(By C. E. Carpenter) 

San SaLvapor, Et Satvapor.—The American 
presidential great debate stirs more inter- 
est than a revolution here in Central Amer- 
ica. 

It is a thrilling and an eye-opening tes- 
timony to the importance here of everything 
that happens in the States * * * but the 
interest is not naive, it is intense and well 
backgrounded. 

For example, in Guatemala and in El Sal- 
vador, both native and resident American 
businessmen are shaking their heads in 
amazement that Candidate Kennedy should 
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have introduced the idea that Cuba is at 
its present flery Red because the American 
Government didn’t take steps against it in 
time. 

“What steps?” they ask. 

Not that they wouldn’t have wanted Uncle 
Sam to hang it on Castro good. But they 
know-—as Americans are apt to forget—that 
when Castro took power, and before it be- 
came apparent that he was a power-mad 
demagog and not a liberator, his proposed 
reforms were sound for a nation which had 
suffered under ousted Dictator Batista. 

If America had tried to slap down Castro 
at any time until the last few months when 
“The Beard” went so far even other Latin 
Americans couldn’t stand him, it would have 
shattered our hemispheric relations and flung 
all of Latin America toward the Soviet orbit 
with the speed of a rocket launching. 

But getting away from the partisan aspect, 
the whole technique of the American elec- 
tion is being put to use with brilliance by 
the U.S. Information Services here. 

In El Centro El Salvador-Estados Unidos, 
the binational center building, American 
staffers have seized on the intense interest 
in the election for a full dress presentation 
on how our democracy works. 

From every _possible source they scrounged 
books dealing with the American election 
process, and have arranged them with posters 
to advertise them, and have keyed the ballot 
battle to classroom work. 

They have latched onto a real voting ma- 
chine—not a big one as in most American 
booths, but a genuine one with levers and 
tallying apparatus. Staffers will rig up a 
complete private voting booth to place it 
in—just as anywhere in America from Times 
Square to any tiny town you can mention— 
and on our American election day, down 
here in Salvador, some 2,000 or more students 
will vote just as they are doing up in the 
States. 

The votes will be tallied and the results 
here will be announced on television, even 
while the results from the States are being 
announced—a unique stunt to show how the 
election returns in America check against 
election feeling among Salvadorans. 

How is sentiment running here? 

“As far as I can tell, it’s surprisingly evenly 
divided,” said one USIS official. ‘Franklin 
Roosevelt is remembered down here with 
great affection—streets are named after 
him—and this colors some of the feeling in 
the direction of Kennedy; but on the other 
hand Nixon has visited here, and he has 
made an excellent impression.” 

Lest politicians or historians think that 
USIS stacks the cards in a reading list, the 
one students are using for background on 
this election is resoundingly bipartisan. 
There are diagnoses of the Constitution, of 
how the American Government operates; and 
then come rows of books on Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Garfield, Teddy Roosevelt, 
FDR, Woodrow Wilson, Truman, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

It is smart publicizing of the democratic 
process * * * and it leaves a visitor with a 
bit of a feeling of shame to see young people 
poring over great American books which he 
had meant to read someday, but never quite 
got around to. 





Quiet, Peaceful Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Dunkirk (N.Y.) Evening Ob- 
server, a very fine daily newspaper in my 
district. The editorial follows: 

QUIET, PEACEFUL YEARS 


As the 8 years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration near their end, even those who are 
prone to political prejudice will have to 
admit they have been quiet, fruitful, happy, 
and prosperous years for Americans. 

The peace has been preserved in spite of 
severe world crises. Our defense posture has 
been improved. Science has advanced by 
veritable leaps. Does anyone seriously ques- 
tion that our country is still first in virtually 
every category, and certainly by all odds in 
the well-being of the people? Our efforts in 


these 8 years have improved the living 


standards among millions of others. 

Were this a cooperative world these 
achievements might have been less note- 
worthy. But what we have done has been 
done in spite of manufactured crises, false 
propaganda and an unending attempt by 
fair means or foul to frustrate our good will 
and good intentions. Our course has been 
misrepresented everywhere by our enemies 
who have not only attacked us in all parts 
of the world but also attempted time and 
again to subvert our own people. Despite 
all the attempts at subversion our pa- 
triotism, our faith in America, our belief in 
decency have not diminished. All this is the 
fruit of good leadership, the kind of leader- 
ship we have enjoyed from a calm, patient, 
upright, and sincere gentleman. 

The military man does not conceive of 
himself as a warrior trained to make war. 
He considers himself a free citizen trained 
in the arts of war in order that he may re- 
store the peace when civilian governments 
have falied to maintain the peace. It was 
Eisenhower’s leadership in military science 
which did, indeed, restore the peace when 
mad civilians who had been temporary cor- 
porals conceived of themselves as field mar- 
shals, to wit, Hitler and Mussolini. It was 
Eisenhower's civilian leadership which main- 
tained the peace when mad ideologies 
threatened peace to advance: insane, im- 
perialistic ambitions. 

In these 8 years our economy was main- 
tained at a generally prosperous State in 
spite of demobilizing from a hot war and 
mobilizing anew to fight a cold war. Wages 
and welfare have moved steadily upward 
while great enterprises have prospered under 
widening ownership. Threatening recessions 
have been skillfully handled to check their 
depth and severity, to minimize their dam- 
age, and to guide us back onto more pros- 
perous levels. 

Without disparaging future leadership, the 
Eisenhower 8 years will either be regarded as 
a golden age or as a period in which founda- 
tions were well laid for a greater golden age. 
The first challenge to Kennedy will be to do 
as well as has been done. 

All good Americans will hope the new 
President will lead us into a state of well- 
being beyond that point, but we will be 
satisfied if he does as well. What do we 
want of government, anyway? Peace, first 
and foremost, and with enhanced rather than 
diminished freedom, the security for the in- 
dividual guaranteed by his own and his 
countrymen’s efforts. Personal prosperity is 
not enough. We need a leadership which 
constantly reminds us that greater prosper- 
ity of those who are less fortunate is the con- 
stant goal of all. , 

As the years go on Ike will rank with the 
illustrious in American history. Partisan 
bickering required some scoffing at his golf 
and alleged inactivity, but Presidents are 
entitled to their recreational hobbies—stamp 
collecting, golf, or whatnot. We need Presi- 
dents who think quite as much as Presi- 
dents who are constantly engaged in a flurry 
of activities. The regularity of the Coolidge 
naps may have been as important to the well- 
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being of the Nation as a multiplicity of ac- 
tivities such as the Hoover commissions or 
the Roosevelt alphabetical administrations. 

This old world moving in its long, long 
orbit through space often needs the leader- 
ship of quiet, thoughtful, patient, and de- 
liberate men even more than the explosive, 
impulsive actions of the energetic. Rome 
was not built in a day, and peace, it seems, 
must be the work of the centuries. Surely in 
the time of Eisenhower we have created and 
maintained a pathway toward sanity which 
despite detours and diversions may one day 
lead to realization of the dream of peace on 
earth. 

The process of achieving whatever good 
has been ordained for mankind by the Cre- 
ator was at least not interrupted by good 
man Eisenhower, but seems to have been 
accelerated, at least so far as fairminded 
mortals are permitted to understand it. 





Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following article 
entitled “Prestige”: 

PRESTIGE 


During the campaign we heard many argu- 
ments pro and con on the question of pres- 
tige. Let’s just examine some of the issues 
that have led us to this new level of world 
prestige. First of all, as your Representa- 
tive, you know where I have stood since my 
first few days in Congress on the ques- 
tions of trade and aid as it is now instituted 
and administered. I have contended all 
along that you cannot buy prestige, friend- 
ship, or peace. I have contended that we 
cannot build competitive industry abroad 
to sell in both our foreign as well as our 
domestic market without wrecking our own 
economy. 

How true this is can best be proven by the 
wild and panicky actions of our Government 
since election, in issuing come home orders 
to the families of GI’s in foreign countries 
and the futile mission of Secretary Ander- 
son, Under Secretary of State Dillon, to 
Germany, France, and England pleading with 
them to bail us out of the gold mess we are 
in. How did this all come about? It takes 
too long to cover the whole course followed 
by our Government to get to this sorry state, 
but a few of the main routes can be ex- 
plained. Let us start by admitting the 
worthiness and soundness of the original 
proposals for foreign aid and reciprocal 
trades agreements. Simply stated, foreign 
aid was established under a plan devised by 
Congress to help our Allies to get back to the 
same economic position they were in prior 
to World War Il. This was done for a dual 
purpose. One was to keep the Communists 
from gaining ground in the so-called free 
nations because of economic conditions. 
The second was the realistic view that un- 
less these nations were helped to get back 
to their normal economic states, both in- 
dustrially and agriculturally, they would 
never be able to compete in the free world 
as free nations. Foreign aid was born as an 
aftermath of World War II, the Communist 
threat made it sound logical; people were, 
and are, sick of catastropic world wars and 
were willing to make most any sacrifice short 
of military service to buy peace. It sounded 
good, and in reality it really worked for a 
while. We watched devastated nations, like 
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Germany, Japan, Italy, France, England, all 
their friends start to provide jobs, grow their 
own food supplies, and to resist communis- 
tic infiltration. Then we found out that 
nations are just like people everywhere. 
Long after we had passed the goal set by 
Congress when it enacted the first foreign 
aid bill, we found our friendly Allies de- 
manding more and more and with the help 
of the mistaken group in our State Depart- 
ment, the whole program became virtually 
a grab bag with almost every civilized coun- 
try on earth getting some cut out of the 
American taxpayers. As it became apparent 
that this program was a free for all and 
more permanent than temporary in nature, 
some of the former opponents of the legis- 
lation became interested and from then on 
the real problem started to develop, 

Some of our big industries, urged on in 
some cases by a desire to lessen the union 
pressures at home, found that they could 
very advantageously join with German, Jap- 
anese, and other manufacturers who could 
get low: interest, easy credit money from one 
or more of the many agencies set up by this 
Government. for construction and expansion 
of foreign dominated industries. Suddenly 
we find the President of the United States 
calling upon Congress to make it easier and 
taxwise beneficial for Americans to invest 
overseas. In h's message to Congress, the 
President held out the promise of reduced 
taxes here in America if we could get more 
American private enterprises to invest in 
foreign countries. 

American industries were coaxed by the 
IOA to build plants all over the world with 
taxpayers moneys with 90 percent guaran- 
tees against losses under certain conditions. 
In the meantime, all of our know-how, 
patents, trade marks, and trained man- 
power was being made available to foreign 
competitors who soon were able, with 
American money, know-how, and their 
cheap labor, to not only take away our for- 
eign markets, but they started to flood our 
own domestic home market with consumer 
goods at sums we could not touch. 

Although both candidates shied away 
from the subject, I have said before and 
repeat now that the balance was so close 
between the two candidates that if either 
one would have come out flatfooted on the 
question of importation of cheap made goods 
in competition with our standard of living, 
the election would have been a landslide. 
I predict now, that short of war, this is the 
issue that will make or break the incoming 
administration. It isn’t a question of 
whether we want to live alone or that we are 
not aware of our obligations as a member na- 
tion in our free world society, it’s a question 
of survival in an economic jungle where na- 
tions have become the tools of powerful 
groups whose interests are high and whose 
principles are gold. 

For instance, the farmer is sold on foreign 
aid because it is supposed to provide the 
money to foreign countries that buy his 
farm products. What he isn’t told is that 
in most cases, it is bought with money pro- 
vided by the farmer himself as a citizen 
taxpayer, and when any nation gets to where 
it produces its needs, we cannot even give 
our products away without being accused of 
flooding the markets. Right now, at this 
moment our friendly allies, the Canadians, 
are working on a plan to increase the duty 
and tariff on American fruits and vegetables 
shipped into Canada from the US. farms. 
One of the largest American soup canning 
companies is building the largest canning 
plant in the world in Mexico. With help 
from our foreign aid programs, the Mexicans 
are growing more and cheaper vegetables 
than we can produce here in the United 
States. What is even more serious is that 
these canned foods will be shipped to the 
United States to be sold in our markets with 
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the American trade name prominently dis- 
played. 

The American worker is sold the foreign 
aid program on two promises, one that it 
means world peace, and another that we 
export more than we import and it means 
more jobs for us than we lose. Of course 
statistics can prove anything, but even a 
second grader knows that if you sell $100 
million worth of cotton to Japan and you buy 
back $100 million worth of dresses, pajamas, 
nightgowns, and hundreds of their consumer 
items you are not even in man hours, pay- 
rolls, or market basket money in the house- 
wives’ pockets. On the high level of inter- 
national banking we have been told we had 
made a good deal. You can buy two packs 
of cigarettes for $1 and get a Japanese 
lighter for free, although the lighter itself 
made in America would cost between $1 and 
$1.50. You cannot have Canada putting an 
additional $300 tariff on an American made 
automobile and still allow Canadian goods 
to come in under the tariff wall. You can- 
not allow Japan to sell automobiles in the 
United States while at the same time place 
an embargo on American cars in Japan. 

Mexico has joined the rest of our friendly 
neighbors and allies and is rapidly forcing 
every American company to produce in Mex- 
ico or be shut off by either an embargo or a 
prohibitive tariff wall. 

The trouble with us is that we have lost 
sight of the real purpose of passing both 
Foreign Aid and Reciprocal Trades Acts. 
“Reciprocal trade’ means just what the name 
implies. We are supposed to buy what we 
need and can get from countries who have 
things we cannot make or mine for ourselves 
at the free trade counter and other countries 
are supposed to get the same from our manu- 
facturers and producers. What has really 
happened over the past decade though has 
been a complete perversion of the whole 
program. We are importing goods that we 
have in surplus, and in many instances goods 
that are made by the same manufacturer 
operating both here and abroad. No other 
nation actually has lowered its tariff walls 
except in the instances where our price was 
so high our competition was not practical. 

For instance almost every American car 
producer produces cars overseas either by 
actual manufacturers or by manufacturing 
and/or sell agreements. The argument ad- 
vanced is that our wages are too high, our 
taxes are too high, our transportation, our 
everything is too high. In fact, the argu- 
ment is growing that our standard of living 
is too high. Is this true in the sense that 
it is used by our American industries? 
They say we cannot compete because of this 
high cost of living so they are forced to go 
abroad to produce for the foreign market. 
Of course, they fail to say that wage differ- 
entials always existed between foreign and 
American labor. They fail to say that our 
standard of living has always been higher 
and that you cannot compete with your- 
self and stay in business. As one merchant 
friend said to me, “This will be the moniest 
and merriest Christmas the Japanese’ ever 
had if we sell all the stuff made in Japan 
that is on our shelves.” 

How do we correct the situation? What 
do we do? Do we build tariff walls and let 
the American producer gouge the American 
housewife, do we withdraw all of our foreign 
aid and let the Communists gobble up every 
nation, do we build a wall around us and 
cut ourselves off from the world? These are 
the questions that are hurled at any critic 
who questions foreign aid and trade. In my 
humble opinion, we should answer all ques- 
tions on these subjects with commonsense 
and moderation. We should never build up 
prohibition tariffs walls. We should and 
sooner or later must build up cost of produc- 
tion protections for both American labor 
and American industry. This would take 
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into consideration mandated costs of pro- 
duction such as Federal, State, and local 
taxes, social security, workman’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment compensation, welfare 
and health programs. It would give con- 
sideration to basic wage and man-hour pro- 
duction differentials just as most of our 
competing foreign countries do right now. 

Did you know that one of our ally nations 
doesn’t allow an American TV set to come in 
even as a gift because they are trying to 
build up their own TV industry? We must 
stop the taxbreak for runaway American 
industries and investors. You cannot sell 
American products made in America in com- 
petition with American products made in 
foreign countries. American industry must 
get every consideration in its needed ex- 
pansion and modernization. Lower rates of 
interest on needed capital, better programs 
taxwise for amortization of costs and more 
realistic depreciation rules. No American 
producer must be allowed to sell foreign- 
made goods here in America under Ameri- 
can trade names. It is a pipe dream on the 
part of those in Government who believe 
we can recapture the foreign market. The 
foreign market now belongs to a great ex- 
tent to some Americans, bankers, investors, 
importers, exporters, and industries, but not 
to the American merchant who some day will 
be a natural goat because he will have a 
store full of foreign made products and a 
street full of foreign made unemployment. 
A merchant in Jeannette cannot sell much to 
a Tokyo glassworker, and if the window glass 
plant stays closed in Jeannette while our 
merchants sell foreign made glass how do 
we get the money to buy the glass? Some 
say, well, the rubber works will buy it. That 
is true until the unemployed glassworker 
has to let his car stand in the garage and-. 
cannot buy tires and the tire plant shuts 
down. 

If our wages are higher than they are in 
Japan and Europe, remember they always 
were. The most important item is that our 
production has always been able to take 
care of the higher wages until the importa- 
tion of foreign made goods produced by 
cheap labor, low taxes, and low interest rates 
caused a breakdown in the relationship be- 
tween what was paid to produce goods and 
what the producer could get for the goods. 
This goes deeper than the housewares and 
consumer goods. We now find American 
suppliers of tool steel and fabricating tools, 
machinery and equipment faced with the 
same dilemma that has caused the almost 
complete liquidation of the American watch, 


lighter, bicycles, clothing, tile, glassware, 
binoculars, cameras, and other consumer 
goods industries. 


It will get worse before it gets better. 
Some say, “Are you for a high tariff to pro- 
tect our high economy and high costs of 
living?” Ican only answer simply but truth- 
fully. I am for anything that will maintain 
our way of life. If we are satisfied to live 
like the Japanese workers, then of course we 
can compete on the wage level. However, I 
don’t believe the American worker or the 
American employer wants to go back to the 
days of sweatshops, child labor, long hours, 
and low pay. 

Let’s look at the problem from the view- 
point of what we started out to accomplish. 
We started out to help our allies gain their 
former economic stature as of the pre-World 
War II days. We have gone beyond that. We 
have made not only our allies, but also our 
former enemies stronger economically than 
we are ourselves. If this isn’t so, why are we 
pleading for help to pay our overseas bills 
to which we have committed ourselves? We 
started out to make ourselves so well liked 
that all the nations in the world would run 
to our side in case of trouble with Russia. 
Have we succeeded? Ask Castro, Lumumba, 
Mobutu, and Kasavubu. Check on Laos, ~ 
Nepol, the Philippines, Indonesia, South and 
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Central America, in fact, everywhere in the 
world we find the chant “Go Home Yank.” 
Why? Simply because we have dealt with 
the money-hungry leaders, instead of the 
people. We were right at first, we gave seed, 
trucks, tractors, and even industrial ma- 
chinery to help those people get back eco- 
nomically and agriculturally. What hap- 
pened now is that too many of our own people 
have joined with foreign exploiters and are 
doing what we fought against so long and so 
hard in this country. They are making ex- 
orbitant profits with underpaid workers. 
When we measure our prestige, measure it in 
the masses of the peoples, not the directors’ 
rooms of the international bankers and 
trusts. 

Another handicap that is seldom men- 
tioned that confronts the American manu- 
facturer and the American worker is foreign 
government ownership. In this country a 
loud protest is raised against Government 
producing goods for sale in competition with 
private enterprise. No one seems to care 
about Americans having to compete with 
enterprises abroad owned or controlled by 
foreign government. In this country we 
have antitrust and antimonopoly laws, but 
no one seems to mind the fact that Ameri- 
cans have to compete with countries whose 
major production is by trusts and 
monopolies. 

Some say this is the way to raise wages in 
foreign countries and will eventually make 
things right. Whom are we kidding? Labor 
unions are not kidding themselves on this 
score. We have only 17 million organized 
in America out of a potential of 50 million 
or more. We have migrant workers who are 
working under conditions that are consid- 
ered a shame in some States and areas. We 
have millions of conditions here in America 
after all our strife, strikes, lockouts, legisla- 
tion, and a liberal Constitution, how can 
anyone honestly say we can in the near 
future raise the standards to make competi- 
tion reasonable between import and domes- 
tic products. 

I once supported, and still believe, in aid- 
ing countries to make them selfsufficient. I 
think’ it is good to help Japan produce 
refrigerators, cars, clothing, and the nicer 
things of life for the Japanese people, but 
I think it is an economic joke, better still 
a tragedy, to help them produce these things 
for cur use when we have a surplus of all 
these items. How do we raise these stand- 
ards if their workers cannot even earn 
enough to buy a reasonable amount of their 
own production? Insofar as building a wall 
around us in the area of trade, we needn't 
worry about that too much. It is being 
done for us by others. The wall is made out 
of cheap labor, American capital, Américan 
know-how and in many cases, the American 
domestic market. Those fearful of gouging 
by American producers must not believe what 
we have been told about competition, anti- 
monopoly, and antitrust laws that protect 
the American citizen from profiteers and 
exorbitant prices. 

One thing we must also do in the not too 
far distant future and that is to establish 
some kind of ground rules on stock splits, 
options, and dividends. If 100 men put 
$1,000 each into a plant producing 100,000 
units a year employing 1,000 men and later 
expand with borrowed money or company 
profits to produce 10,000 units with 3,000 
men, increase the wages of the workers 50 
percent while at the same time vote them- 
selves two shares of stock for every one they 
had, pay the same or an increased dividend, 
is this an equitable portion of profit for 
industry and for labor? If in a 10-year 
period this process is repeated four more 
times and the stockholder now has 10 shares 
for every 1 while the labor is producing 20 
percent more units per man and has received 
pay raises to where he is receiving three 
times as much as before, is this still equit- 
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able and is labor forcing Americans out of 
the foreign market? On the other hand, ts 
corporate profit, paper, or real driving us out 
of the market? 

I don’t know the answer, but it might be 
interesting for the new President’s advisors 
on such matters to look into these phases of 
our economy: Original investment, original 
wages, original selling prices, original taxes, 
stock splits, dividend relationship to original 
cost. 

This isn’t meant as a criticism since the 
case Just given is a hypothetical one and 
just posed to get an answer, if we can, to our 
growing dilemma of American made versus 
foreign made, American trade versus foreign 
trade, and American dollars versus counter- 
part or foreign currency. 

I am a profound believer in our American 
way. I believe in freedom of enterprise to 
make a realistic profit. I believe in freedom 
of labor to join together to bargain for a full 
day’s pay for a full day’s work. I believe each 
of us has a right to protection by our Govern- 
ment in all matters, militarily, economically, 
legislatively, administratively, and judicially. 

It is time we remove our rose-colored for- 
eign-made glasses and start looking through 
American-made bifocals at the small print 
in our economy. 

It might surprise some of us to find out 
how bad a contract we have with our 
friendly allies. 





Prayer for Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a sense of humility that I ask to 
have included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a prayer by the Reverend Lloyd 
Behnken, pastor of the Bethany Luther- 
an Church, Omaha, Nebr. 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
gain strength from the reading of this 
prayer and that we may work with Di- 
vine guidance to assure peace in this 
world. 

PRAYER FOR Our COUNTRY 


Lord of the nations, in the perilous days 
of the history of this world, a new Congress 
convenes in our National Capitol to legislate 
and guide the affairs of our country and 
steer the course we are to take in dealing 
with the problems among the nations of this 
world and domestic problems of great con- 
cern to all. Give a special measure of Your 
Spirit to those who assemble in the Senate 
and House of Representatives that self and 
partisan considerations may give way to 
concern for the national good and welfare. 
Bless especially Senator Curtis and Senator 
Hruska and Representative CUNNINGHAM, 
that they may, with Your guidance, truly 
represent us in meeting and solving the 
challenging tasks before our land. Always 
be with our country and again in 1961, as 
in the year now past, cause the hand of 
Your love and mercy to be raised over us. 
Help us all to know that righteousness alone 
exalteth a nation. And though we are un- 
worthy of Your love, and indeed deserve 
nothing but Your punishment, be pleased 
O Lord, to continue unto us peace in this 
world that the destruction and waste and 
terror of war might be averted, and we may 
serve You and Your Kingdom in peace and 
security. Hear us O Lord, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


January 16 
Richard Nixon: Courageous Loser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the joint 
session of the House and Senate, held 
January 6, to authenticate the findings 
of the electoral college, did two things. 
It confirmed the election of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy as the next President 
of the United States and it also con- 
firmed the fact that RicHarp MILHOUS 
Nrxon is a great gentleman and is as 
gentlemanly and courageous in defeat as 
he would have been in victory. 

The Vice President, in his capacity as 
the Presiding Official at the joint session 
of Congress, announced that Mr. Ken- 
nedy had won the Presidential contest 
and then went on to congratulate all 
who work in the cause that is bigger 
than any man’s ambition—freedom, 
justice, and peace for all mankind. And 
finally he sounded a basic American 
tenet that those who lose accept the 
verdict, and we support those who win. 


That was the valedictory of a man who 
fought fairly and honestly and whom I, 
along with some 34 million other Ameri- 
cans, was privileged to support. We can 
only assume that the victor would have 
been as equally magnanimous in defeat 
but we do suggest if he ever writes a 
sequel to “Profiles in Courage” that he 
include the name of RicHArpD NIXON. 


The leading newspaper in my home 
county—the Daily Local News of West 
Chester, Pa., has taken note of the at- 
titude of this courageous loser in an edi- 
torial which I am pleased to include with 
these - remarks and which I commend to 
your attention: 


Tue Cause THAT Is BicceR THAN ANY MAN'S 
AMBITION 


Nobody likes to lose. Everyone likes to be 
a winner no matter what the stakes. 

These facts were given fresh emphasis yes- 
terday at a joint session of Congress when 
Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon, in his role 
as President of the Senate, presided at the 
official counting of the Nation’s electoral col- 
lege votes. At that time it became his con- 
stitutionally required duty to declare John 
F. Kennedy elected President and LyNpon B. 
JOHNSON elected Vice President. 

It was, as Mr. Nixon noted, the first time 
in 100 years that a candidate for President 
has announced the results of an election in 
which he was defeated. It was a historic 
moment in the long history of the Nation, 
and a never-to-be-forgotten moment in the 
relatively brief public career of the Vice 
President. 

But Mr. Nixon was equal to the occasion. 
He proved he could smile in the face of de- 
feat, that he could engage in a bit of humor 
at a time when many of those who sat in 
front of him and marked his every move were 
of a more solemn mien. As one observer 
pointed out, he took it like a good sport. 

The Vice President showed his statesman- 
ship when, at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, he extended his best wishes to Con- 
gress, to Mr. Kennedy and Mr. JOHNSON, and 
to all who work in the cause that is bigger 
than any man’s ambition—freedom, justice, 
and peace for all mankind. 
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He concluded: “No matter how hard 
fought the campaign, and no matter how 
close the election, those who lose accept the 
verdict, and we support those who win.” 

That, in effect, was RicHarpD M. NIXxon’s 
valedictory. He had declared his Demo- 
cratic opponent elected. He had fulfilled his 
constitutional duties as Vice President, and 
through it all he had managed to rise above 
his bitter disappointment and to smile. 
Small wonder that Congress jumped to its 
feet and gave him a standing ovation. It 
was the least that it could do for a hard 
campaigner and a courageous loser. 





Capuchino High School Marching Band 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ca- 
punchino High School Band of San 
Bruno, Calif., in my district was recently 
honored by being chosen the only march- 
ing band to represent California in the 
inaugural parade, having won the West- 
ern States title in a contest at Long 
Beach. 

We are justly proud of the accomplish- 
ments of this fine band in our district, 
and under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
following fact sheet outlining some of 
its history: 

Fact SHEET—CAPUCHINO HIGH SCHOOL 

MARCHING BAND 

Capuchino High School is located at 900 
Hacienda Drive, San Bruno, Calif., serving 
part of Millbrae and all of San Bruno. The 
school opened in 1950, with only a freshman 
class of 216 students, The school has now 
grown to approximately 1,900 students. 

Mr. Ralph Bredenberg, known affection- 
ately to his students and to the community 
as “Mr. B,” has been a band director for 16 
years. Before coming to Capuchino, he 
taught for 8 years-at Chowchilla High School 
and has now been teaching at Capuchino for 
the past 8 years. Under the direction of Mr. 
Bredenberg, the Capuchino band has grown 
from a 50-piece band to a very active 117- 
member marching group—102 band students, 
6 majorettes, and 9 banner girls. 

Between the majorettes and the band, they 
have received many awards and have ap- 
peared at many events, such as: 

They always lead the annual San Bruno 
Posy parade. 

Won the sweepstakes award in the South 
San Francisco parade and sweepstakes in the 
Burlingame centennial parade. 

Represented the University of Michigan at 
Stanford. 

Participate in Stanford Band Day every 
year. 

Marched and played at Shrine football 
games. 

Marched and played at Disneyland several 
times. 

They have appeared three times in the All 
Western Band Review in Long Beach, placing 
fifth in their division twice, and taking first 
place in their division on November 26, 1960. 

As to actual knowledge of music, the band 
consistently takes a superior rating at the 
State music festival which is the highest 
award given at the State music festival where 
they are judged solely on their musical 
ability. 
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The crowning achievement has now been 
received. The Capuchino High School Band 
was recently chosen as the only marching 
band to represent the State of California in 
the Presidential inaugural parade in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 20, 1961. 

To meet the financial requirements of the 
trip, approximately $40,000 will have to be 
raised by community fundraising activities 
and by donation. One hundred and seven- 
teen students and 10 chaperons (including 
2 registered nurses) will be sent to Washing- 
ton. The money will be used as follows: 
$27,400 for transportation by Trans World 
Airlines, by chartered planes; $10,000, or 
more, to be used for accommodations, food, 
and transportation in Washington, D.C. 
Educational tours for the students are being 
planned by our State Senators and Congress- 
men. 





Again They Cut Our Oil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial on 
the oil problem in New England, which 
appeared in the Boston Herald on No- 
vember 23, 1960: 

AGAIN THEY CuT Our OIL 


The spoon-feeding of residual (heavy) oil, 
particularly to New England, continues. 

The Interior Department has decided that 
530,000 barrels a day may be brought into 
this country in the January-March quarter 
next year. This is more than in the present 
quarter, but 130,000 barrels below last Jan- 
uary—March imports, when there was a vol- 
untary limitation. Since March quota re- 
strictions have been compulsory. 

The Department explains that the higher 
level of imports in the first quarter of this 
year was due mainly to irregular importing 
practices of a few larger importers, which 
later led to a cut in import levels. It bases 
its new quota on 1957 imports, as modified 
by declining domestic production of residual, 
current and prospective inventory levels, and 
the high level of bonded stocks which could 
be drawn upon on short notice. 

In a word, the Government has carefully 
measured our spoonfulls of oil to conform 
to what they say we are expected to consume. 

What nonsense is this? 

The oil New England consumes is not a 
precise and inelastic amount. If the price is 
low compared to other competing fuels, we 
shall consume more. If the price is high, 
less. 

The Interior Department's elaborate calcu- 
lations are supposed to result in just the 
right amount of oil to satisfy our needs. 
That is an illusion. What the Department 
is actually doing is setting a price by an 
artificial limitation on competition in fuels. 

At the price it forces by its quota, the 
amount of oil it allows may well be enough, 
and anyhow it stands ready to allow emer- 
gency withdrawals from bonded supplies. 

No one can say how much lower the price 
would be if imports were free again, or how 
much oil would be consumed at that. price. 
We can only know that the price would be 
lower and consumption greater, for it is 
precisely to prevent that that the coal in- 
terests have supported the import restric- 
tions. 

Already the Department has become 50 
snarled in the problem of parceling out the 
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import quotas among the oil companies that 
it has had to postpone a plan for a new al- 
location scheduled for January 1, and go to 
studying some 100 proposals for changes. 

The attempt to substitute planning for 
a freely competitive operation generally 
meets with impossible aimiculties. 

It would be so simple to drop the restric- 
tions altogether, and let supply and de- 
mand take over again. 





Statesmanlike Agreement Between East- 
ern Airlines and Aeronaves de Mexico 
Marks New Milestone in Progressive 
Relations Between the Two Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the complex and critical question of our 
country’s ability to provide economic as 
well as military assistance to other na- 
tions who share our common struggle 
for the preservation of freedom in this 
tension-torn world has long been and 
continues to be of vital concern to our 
Government and to our people. The cost 
of our foreign aid program, including the 
interest on the money we have borrowed, 
is billions annually. This is a stagger- 
ing burden for our citizens to -bear. 
There is no question of their willingness 
to shoulder this and even heavier loads 
if they could be sure that their hard- 
earned money was being spent wisely 
and that it was accomplishing its ob- 
jectives in a degree commensurate with 
the sacrifice called for on the part.of 
each and every one of our citizens. 

There have and always will be serious 
questions raised in this regard. It is 
natural and desirable that this should 
be so. The manner in which these tre- 
mendous sums are used are, in most 
cases, beyond the understanding of the 
individual who, in large or small meas- 
ure, contributesa share. . 

At the same time, confused by the 
intricate, diplomatic maneuverings and 
by the unceasing barrage of conflicting 
propaganda, he naturally and properly 
tends to view the value of our Nation’s 
contributions in terms of his own prac- 
tical estimate of values in terms of his 
own experience and talents and abilities. 
This is basi expressed in the tech- 
nical aid aspects of our foreign assistance 
program—the most promising, in many 
respects, of our abilities to contribute to 
the well-being, the growth, and the in- 
creasing strength of free world nations. 

This .we have done in substantial 
measure but certainly we should strive to 
do more. The principal obstacle to a 
fuller achievement of this essential 
aspect of our aid program lies primarily 
in the lack of means by which these tal- 
ents and abilities can be recognized and 
productively put to work. 

In this regard, I would like to bring 
to the attention of this House a recent 
agreement on cooperation concluded be- 
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tween one of our great airlines, Eastern 
Airlines, and Aeronaves de Mexico, the 
Government-owned national airline of 
our good neighbor to the South. As an 
expression of mutual devotion to a com- 
mon cause, it is unique. Beyond that, 
however, it offers an encouraging exam- 
ple of the recognition, by farsighted 
business leaders of both countries, of the 
increasing importance of joining hands 
and efforts to help better achieve the 
common objectives of our friendly 
freedom-loving peoples. 

To understand better the significance 
of this precedent-making forward stride 
in international relations at citizen, as 
contrasted with governmental, levels, a 
brief knowledge of the background will 
be interesting and enlightening. The 
history of our civil aviation relationship 
between the United States of America 
and the United States of Mexico, which 
extends back for more than 31 years, has 
been marked with many areas of dis- 
agreement. Conflicts of interes: be- 
tween ambitious air carriers on both 
sides of the border have inevitably had a 
strong influence on policies pursued by 
the respective governments. Although 
the first commercial air service between 
the two Republics was instituted on 
March 9, 1929, no bilateral agreement 
with respect to civil aviation was reached 
between the two countries until March 
of 1957. 

The first attempt to negotiate a bi- 
lateral agreement was initiated in 1946. 
That endeavor failed. And successive 
endeavors similarly broke up on the 
rocks of Mexico’s understandable con- 
cern over the ability of its air carriers 
to complete with the much stronger U.S. 
airlines. This situation was further 
complicated by the U.S. carrier partici- 
pation in the ownership of Mexico’s prin- 
cipal airline, through which was exer- 
cised a degree of influence over that 
carrier and inevitably over civil aviation 
policy on both sides of the border. 

It was not until March 1957 that the 
first provisional agreement on civil avia- 
tion was successfully concluded between 
the United States and Mexico. That 
agreement expressed clear recognition 
of the mutual interests of each country 
in the benefits to be made available to 
the peoples of both countries through 
the establishment of reciprocal air serv- 
ices, designed to promote closer cultural 
and commercial ties between the neigh- 
boring Republics, toward the achieve- 
ment of greater progress and mutual 
security for the friendly peoples of our 
two countries who share the same price- 
less heritage of freedom. 

The enlightened principles enunciated 
in that agreement recognized the right 
of the air carriers of each country to a 
fair and equal opportunity to participate 
in the carriage of traffic between our 
neighboring countries and the mutual 
obligation of the airlines designated by 
each government for the performance of 
these reciprocal services, to contribute by 
providing the most advanced means of 
this new age of transportation to aid in 
achieving these important national 
objectives. 

Representatives of our State Depart- 
ment and our Civil Aeronautics Board 
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have recently and successfully negoti- 
ated with their counterparts in the Mex- 
ican government a renewal of that agree- 
ment for 3 years, providing a stability in 
our civil aviation relationships which 
had never heretofore existed. 

Implementation of the spirit as well as 
the letter of that agreement is now pro- 
vided for in a unique agreement of un- 
derstanding between Eastern Airlines 
and Aeronaves de Mexico, the airlines 
designated by their respective govern- 
ments for the operation of the key New 
York-Mexico City nonstop air route. As 
an example of enlightened statesman- 
ship on the part of aeronautical leader- 
ship in both countries, this agreement 
marks a new milestone in progressive re- 
lationships between the two countries. 
Unlike previous agreements in this field, 
the Eastern-Aeronaves agreement has no 
financial involvement by the U.S. carrier 
in the Mexican company or any influence 
or control upon the management of the 
Mexican carrier through stock ownership 
or otherwise. It goes further to insure 
that each company will maintain its 
complete independence of identification 
and action, will not hold itself out as 
being the agent for the other, and pro- 
vides for separate functioning of its sales 
and other related operations. 

On the other hand, however, it does 
provide that each company, within the 
territorial limits of its own country, will 
provide for the reciprocal carrier such 
facilities and service as each carrier, be- 
cause of its own nationality, is best 
equipped to provide or render to the end 
that the services provided shall be the 
most advanced, the most efficient and 
the most economical for the benefit of 
the public of both countries. 

Unique also is the provision designed 
to enable Aeronaves de Mexico, Mexico’s 
national airline, to advance into the jet 
air age with the same advantages held 
by carriers of other nationalities already 
equipped with the larger, faster and more 
powerful American built jets. To accom- 
plish this, the U.S. carrier, Eastern Air- 
lines, had made it possible for Aeronaves 
to secure from the Douglas Airplane 
Co., one of Eastern’s new 115-passenger, 
615 miles per hour DC 8-B jets equipped 
with the largest and the latest 16,800 
pounds thrust J—75 engines, which air- 
liner was originally scheduled for deliv- 
ery to the U.S. carrier in November. 

By the assignment of this priority in 
delivery to Aeronaves, Mexico’s national 
airline was able to secure the finest jet 
aircraft in the world at least 16 months 
before they would otherwise be able 
to get deliveries with currently placed 
orders and to inaugurate. service to the 
United States with this superior equip- 
ment a full year before it would other- 
wise have been possible. 

To appreciate the importance of this 
aspect of the forward-looking interair- 
line agreement, you need only know that 
the only jets now available on Mexican- 
flag airlines are aircraft of foreign manu- 
facture and which are both smaller and 
slower than the products of U.S. indus- 
try. The difference in the capabilities 
of these foreign-built versus U.S.-built 
jets could force Mexico’s airlines to ac- 
cept a secondary role on the important 
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international operations which are im- 
portant to that country to establish in 
the coming years in competition with 
other proud and powerful international 
carriers who are already being equipped 
with the superior U.S. jets. 

Further, to assist Mexico’s aviation to 
stand on its own economic feet and to 
hold its head high in pride among the 
other carriers of the world, the U.S. air 
carrier is also training the Mexican air- 
lines’ personnel in Eastern’s own ad- 
vanced jet-training classes in Miami, is 
making available to the Mexican carrier 
the use of the costly ground equipment 
which otherwise the Mexican carrier 
would be required needlessly to duplicate, 
and in other ways is working in a true 
partnership of objectives. 

This agreement of international co- 
operation between these two air carriers 
is indicative of what can be done in many, 
many areas of our international rela- 
tionships. It is a splendid example of 
mutual foreign aid at the working level. 
It gives away nothing in terms of na- 
tional resources. On the other hand, it 
contributes the priceless experience, ac- 
cumulated under our private enterprise 
system, to assist others to acquire the 
know-how they need to utilize to the full- 
est in their own behalf the tremendous 
benefits of our superior technological ad- 
vancements. The cause is not competi- 
tive with our interests or enterprise but, 
on the contrary, lies entirely in the area 
of providing needed practical help for an 
important job which, with all of our vast 
resources, we will never be capable of 
doing by ourselves. 

Great credit is due to that great pio- 
neer of air transportation in America, 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, chairman, 
and to Malcolm A. MacIntyre, the presi- 
dent of Eastern Airlines, who conceived 
and carried out this new approach to 
practical, international relationships 
with their counterparts in Mexico’s na- 
tional airline. Particularly credit is due, 
also, to the distinguished Secretary of 
Mexico’s Department of Communications 
and Transports, Inc., Walter C. Bu- 
chanan, and to the members of our Civil 
Aeronautics Board whose clear under- 
standing, technical knowledge and, above 
all, recognition of the tremendous impor- 
tance of improved communications and 
transportation between the two countries 
in the cause of peace and progress are 
clearly expressed in formal approval of 
the practical program for achieving them 
which was devised by the progressive 
carriers of both nations. 





Farm Leader Replies to CBS Telecast, 
“Harvest of Shame” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, as the re- 
sult of a television program sponsored 
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late last year by the Columbia Broad- 
casting Co. called “Harvest of Shame,” a 
great deal of public attention has been 
focused on migrant farmworkers. 

There are many people who believe 
that this program did not represent a 
balanced picture of the true situation of 
migrant workers, and did not give suf- 
ficient recognition to the progress which 
is being made by the industry in coping 
with the various problems of these 
workers. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to see 
“Harvest of Shame” when it was pre- 
sented by CBS. I have, however, made 
personal visits to the migrant worker 
camps in my own congressional district 
in New York, and I have toured the 
plants and fields in which the migrant 
workers are employed. On the whole I 
have been favorably impressed by what 
I have seen of conditions in New York 
State. 

Mr. Donald Holdridge, president of the 
Wayne County (N.Y.) Farm Bureau, has 
commented on this CBS program, and 
under previous leave to extend my re- 
marks I should like to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an account of his 
comments which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 5, 1961, issue of the Williamson 
(N.Y.) Sun. 

WAYNE Farm BUREAU PRESIDENT Says “HAR- 
VEST OF SHAME” MISREPRESENTED 


Wayne County Farm Bureau President 
Donald Holdridge, of Red Creek, has made 
the following statement concerning the 
TV program “Harvest of Shame” narrated 
recently by Edward R. Murrow. 

“The program, ‘Harvest of Shame,’ was mis- 
represented and the public should know some 
of the true facts. This made the farmers 
look like wealthy capitalists who make their 
profits out of the sufferings of others. Only 
one side of the picture was portrayed. 

“In New York State, and most States, the 
farmers have laws to conform to which do 
not allow such conditions. In Wayne County 
many migrants have been returning to the 
same camps for 10 years or more. Elec- 
tricity, running hot and cold water, showers 
or tubs, gas stoves—no kerosene stoves— 
screened doors, heating facilities for cold 
weather, and water inspection are manda- 
tory. The camps are inspected by the State 
every week or two. The wages are scruti- 
nized by the labor department. Housing is 
rent free, everything furnished, and compen- 
sation or liability insurance and social secu- 
rity are paid by the farmer. 

“The people who come to these camps live 
much better than where they come from and 
earn more money. Many of these folks are 
skilled at harvesting and working on the 
farms, but can do nothing else. Some can- 
not even do this work well. 

“The program depicted the worst possible 
conditions. The speech given by President 
Shuman, of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, was distorted. He had a 30-minute 
interview last April and the part shown oc- 
cupied only 2 minutes. Mr. Shuman said he 
was denied an opportunity to see parts se- 
lected. Two specific requests that he made, 
one to leave out one particular question and 
answer, the other to include portions involv- 
ing progress being made by the industry, 
were completely ignored. Shuman ‘got took.’ 
The network assured him that both sides 
would be presented objectively, and this was 
not done. > 

“Farm bureau has asked and demanded 
equal time, based on a closing statement by 
Mr. Murrow suggesting to viewers that they 
contact their Congressman. If network time 
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is made possible, farm bureau is prepared to 
provide the rebuttal material. 

“With less than 10 percent of the popula- 
tion in the United States as farmers, a great 
injustice was done this group with the por- 
trayal of them ‘as capitalists. Many farm- 
ers who employ migrants have little more, 
if any, for an income, comparable to the 
wages paid their helpers. In the fruit and 
vegetable industry in New York State, most 
farmers would be greatful for the information 
‘how to recruit harvesters for $1 a day.’ 
For isolated cases of this kind where per- 
haps that is all they get, often this is due to 
crew bosses who take advantage of their own 
race. They often bring them in the area so 
early that the workers are so indebted to the 
crew boss they have nothing left of their 
pay. Also many of them are sold alcohol by 
their crew bosses and payday means nothing 
but alcohol to some of these people. These 
conditions cannot be blamed on the farmer. 
In Wayne County doors have been open to 
the migrants at churches and the other com- 
munity activities. But as the old proverb 
goes, ‘you can lead a horse to water but you 
can’t make him drink,’ so it is with the mi- 
grant. You can’t make him mingle in the 
right places if he won’t.” 

Wayne County Farm Bureau President 
Donald Holdridge encourages all members 
and all farmers who use migrant labor to 
write to CBS program director, New York 
City, demanding time to be given to show 
the advancement made over the past few 
years in helping migrant workers. They 
should also write their Congressman and 
State legislators urging them to give farm- 
ers a fair chance at being heard. 





Prayer for Civil Authorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following prayer which was 
recited at all masses in all churches of 
the archdiocese of Boston on January 
15, 1961, the first day of Inauguration 
Week. This prayer will also be offered 
by Cardinal Cushing after the Inaugural 
Mass which he will celebrate on January 
20 in the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception in Washington. 


The prayer was composed in the late 
18th century by the Most Reverend John 
Carroll (1735-1815), first bishop of the 
American hierarchy and first bishops of 
Baltimore. 

PRAYER FOR CIVIL AUTHORITIES 
(By Most Rev. John Carroll, D.D.) 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, 
justice; through whom authority is rightly 
administered, laws are enacted, and judg- 
ment decreed, assist with Thy holy spirit of 
counsel and fortitude the President of the 
United States, that his administration may 
be conducted in righteousness, and be emi- 
nently useful to Thy people over whom he 
presides; by encouraging due respect for 
virtue and religion; by a faithful execution 
of the laws in justice and mercy; and by re- 
straining vice and immorality. Let the light 
of Thy divine wisdom direct the delibera- 
tions of Congress, and shine forth in all the 
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proceedings and laws framed for our rule 
and Government, so that they may tend to 
the preservation of peace, the promotion of 
national happiness, the increase of industry, 
sobriety, and useful knowledge; and may 
perpetuate to us the blessing of equal 
liberty. 

We pray for His Excellency, the Governor 
of this State, for the members of the as- 
sembly, for all judges, magistrates, and other 
officers who are appointed to guard our po- 
litical welfare, that they may be enabled, by 
Thy powerful protection, to discharge the 
duties of their respective stations with hon- 
esty and ability. 

We recommend likewise to Thy unbounded 
mercy all our brethren and fellow-citizens 
throughout the United States, that they may 
be blessed in the knowledge and sanctified in 
the observance of Thy most holy law; that 
they may be preserved in union, and in that 
peace which the world cannot give; and after 
enjoying the blessings of this life, be ad- 
mitted to those which are eternal. Amen. 





Nixon: Gracious in Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who attended the joint ses- 
sion of Congress on January 6 to count 
the vote of the electors for President and 
Vice President, were privileged to hear 
a historic statement from Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M. NIxon. 

We were aware, I am sure, that his 
words would reverberate around the 
world, and would inspire free men 
everywhere about the stability of our 
form of government. Most of the edi- 
torial comment since then would appear 
to bear this out. 

One editorial on this message which 
I feel should be brought to the attention 
of my colleagues, is one which appeared 
in the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times, 
“Nrxon—Gracious in Defeat.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask that 
it appear in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

The editorial follows: 

Nrxon: STATESMAN, GRACIOUS IN DEFEAT 

Vice President Nrxon’s statesmanship and 
dignity, shown throughout his campaign and 
in defeat, were illumined by his superb gra- 
ciousness as he announced in joint session of 
Congress the election of John F. Kennedy as 
President and Lynpon B. JOHNSON as Vice 
President. 

Said the Vice President: 

“This is the first time in 100 years that a 
candidate for the Presidency announced the 
result of an election in which he was de- 
feated and announced the victory of his 
opponent. 

“I do not think we could have a more 
striking and eloquent example of our con- 
stitutional system and of the proud tradition 
of the American people of developing, re- 
specting, and honoring institutions of self- 
government. 

“In our campaigns, no matter how hard 
fought they may be, no matter how close the 
election may turn out to be, those who lose 
accept the verdict, and support those who 
win. 
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“And I would like to add that, having 
served now in Government for 14 years, a 
period which began in the House just 14 
years ago, almost to the day, which con- 
tinued with 2 years in the Senate and 8 years 
as Vice President, as I complete that 14-year 
period it is indeed a very great honor to me 
to extend to my colleagues in the House and 
Senate on both sides of the aisle who have 
been elected; to extend to John F. Kennedy 
and Lynpon JoHNSON, who have been elected 
President and Vice President of the United 
States my heartfelt best wishes, and to ex- 
tend you those best wishes as all of you work 
in a cause that is bigger than any man’s 
ambition, greater than any party. 

“It is the cause of freedom, of justice, and 
peace for all mankind. 

“It is in that spirit that I now declare that 
John F. Kennedy has been elected President 
of the United States, and Lynpon B. JoHN- 
son Vice President of the United States.” 

This forceful expression, a tribute to our 
citizenry and to our form of government, an 
upholding of our purposes, justice and peace, 
and a sincere statement of hope and best 
wishes for the new administration is the 
utterance of a dedicated American. 

It brought from the Democratic-controlled 
Congress a long ovation and fully deserved 
appreciation from Democratic leaders. 

It is studded with the evidences of ability 
and leadership which command the respect 
and esteem of Mr. Nrxon’s fellow Americans. 





Commemoration of Latvian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
last November 19 I was granted the priv- 
ilege of participating in the Iowa com- 
memoration of Latvian independence 
which had occurred on November 18, 
1918. The State president of the organ- 
ization is Mr. Jeff Voskans, and he de- 
livered a very concise and wonderful 
speech for such an occasion. I take this 
opportunity to insert it in the ConcrEs- 
stonax Recorp for the benefit of all who 
might be interested in the cause of these 
brave and wonderful people. His speech 
is as follows: 

Distinguished guests and fellow Latvians, 
today we are here to commemorate our 
Latvian Independence Day which took place 
on November 18, 1918. It was exactly 42 
years ago yesterday when Latvia was pro- 
claimed as an independent democratic Re- 
public. Free Latvia was not created at the 
Paris Peace Conference or by the Treaty of 
Versailles. But instead, the Latvian people 
had to fight for their independence on the 
battlefields against Bolshevik and German 
invaders, and only after heavy fighting was 
our independent statehood obtained. 

During World War I, the Latvian people 
had been exhausted. They had been eco- 
nomically depleted by the German occupa- 
tion, and scattered over the immense Rus- 
sian territory from the Baltic to the Pacific. 
The newly created Republic was faced with 
a war of liberation on two fronts—against 
the Russian red and the German black 
aggressors. This war lasted 628 days. The 
Latvian army, which had been created from 
a handful of enthusiasts in 1918, had fought 
75 battles and liberated 65,000 square kilo- 
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meters of territory with 1.6 million inhabi- 
tants. 

During World War I, Latvia had lost a mil- 
lion people. So you can see that the free- 
dom of the new Republic was bought with 
much blood. Latvia started her independent 
life with empty bank vaults, ruined industry, 
devastated fields, destroyed houses, and a 
scattered population. Within 20 years the 
prosperity of the nation had risen greatly 
and a standard of living like that of West- 
ern Europe had been achieved. Latvia 
proved to be an honest and loyal member of 
the family of democratic nations. 

Having enjoyed 22 years of national inde- 
pendence and remarkable cultural and eco- 
nomic development, Latvia and the other 
Baltic countries were again invaded by the 
Soviets after the start of World War II, but 
this time they were completely occupied by 
overwhelming Red forces. 

The Baltic peoples cannot hope to liberate 
themselves by their own efforts alone. But 
the free world, in order to survive, must 
maintain and defend its liberties against 
Soviet aggression with all possible means. 
During their independent statehood the 
Baltic countries obtained the recognition of 
all civilized nations. They enjoyed the free 
world’s recognition of their juridical inde- 
pendence. The United States of America 
and other free countries have repeatedly 
stressed the necessity of restoring freedom 
in the Baltics. 

The fact that the world cannot forever 
remain divided into a free part and an ever- 
extending realm of slavery gives us hope 
and confidence in the cause and in their 
effort to cast off Communist bondage. We, 
the Latvian people, desire only to live in 
freedom and peace, and we are ready to 
sacrifice our lives for this when the hour 
strikes and we once again may take our 
proper place in a family of free nations. 





Resolution Adopted by New Jersey Chap- 
ter, FBI National Academy Associates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I am pleased to insert the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted at the annual 
retraining conference of the New Jersey 
chapter of the FBI National Academy 
Associates held at Atlantic City, NJ., 
from September 18 to 21, 1960: 

Whereas the cooperation of J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, U.S. Department of Justice in the 
field of police training has made possible the 
success of the retraining session: Be it 

Resolved, That the president of the New 
Jersey chapter, FBI National Academy Asso- 
ciates, takes this means of expressing the 
thankfulness of the chapter to the aforesaid 
J. Edgar Hoover and to the special agent in 
charge of the Newark, N.J., office, Ralph W. 
Bachman and his staff; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States of 
America, the Honorable William P. Rogers, 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
Honorable Clifford P. Case, U.S. Senator 
from New Jersey, the Honorable Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., U.S. Senator from New Jersey, 
and the Honorable Hugh J. Addonizio, 11th 
Congressional District of New Jersey. 


January 16 
The Gold Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 12, I introduced H.R. 2573 
on the subject of gold, not only because 
of the magnitude of our balance-of- 
payments dilemma, but because of the 
need for increasing the domestic gold 
production of the United States, and the 
need of our gold miners for a fair chance 
to do just that. 

Of vital concern to all Americans is 
the necessity of stemming the rapid out- 
flow of gold from the United States. 
Since January 1, 1958, our gold supply 
has dwindled $3.7 billion from $22.9 bil- 
lion on that date to $19.2 billion on 
July 1, 1960. During the same period 
foreign claims have increased from $14.9 
billion to $18.5 billion, leaving only $0.7 
billion of free gold. If this trend con- 
tinues at such a rate our country will 
soon be in critical monetary trouble. In 
fact since the above figures were issued, 
our gold supply has dropped -to $18 
billion. ‘ 

One reason for the decline in our gold 
stock is the virtual disappearance of 
gold production under the American flag, 
caused by the fact that the present price 
of gold of $35 per fine ounce fixed by law 
in 1934 is now the equivalent of only $15 
in purchasing power as compared to the 
purchasing power of the dollar in 1939. 
This is approximately proportionate to 
the ‘increase in the cost of mining for 
gold, and has created a situation which 
has driven most of our gold miners out 
of business. 

Another factor is the imbalance be- 
tween new production and sales by the 
Treasury for industrial, professional, and 
artistic use. This is illustrated by the 
following figures for calendar year 1959: 
Issued by mint for industrial, 

professional, and artistic use. $82, 403, 755 





US. new gold production-_--_-_-~-- 57, 225, 000 
Imbalance in 1959__.--~_- 25, 178, 755 


In addition $28,734,755 in bullion was 
issued by private refiners and dealers 
against which $22,875,510 was recovered 
in the form of scrap, some small portion 
of which was returned for monetary use, 
the exact figure not stated by the 
Treasury. 

My bill is designed to do three things: 
First, stimulate new domestic production 
of gold by raising the price to be paid 
therefore to $70 per fine ounce; second, 
increase the income of gold producers 
without loss to the Government on re- 
sales to industry; third, induce dealers 
who supply gold for industrial, profes- 
sional, and artistic use to shop abroad 
for such gold as they need over and above 
their recovery of gold derived from scrap. 
They would prefer to pay $50 or less per 
fine ounce, for example from foreign 
sources, than pay $70 per fine ounce from 
the U.S. Treasury. This would relieve 
the U.S. Treasury from having to part 
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with any gold for such nonmonetary 
purposes and presumably enable reten- 
tion of at least $82 million per year in- 
stead of issuing it for industrial uses, not 
counting the inflow of an increasing 
amount of newly mined gold. However, 
the Treasury would be standing by to 
supply gold to industry, upon request, at 
$70 per fine ounce. 

All this would be accomplished without 
disturbing our international arrange- 
ments for settlement of trade balances 
and redemption of foreign dollar credits 
on the basis of $35 per fine ounce. 

Although my bill would not constitute 
a major solution of the highly complex 
and serious gold problem, it would be a 
step in the right direction, besides giving 
a boost to our gold miners. Accord- 
ingly, in behalf of this legislation, I so- 
licit the consideration and support of my 
colleagues in the Congress. 





Twenty Elections in the Second District 
of Illinois 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with the convening of the 87th Congress 
there has come to me, due to the gen- 
erous and appreciated graciousness of 
my constituents at election times, the 
distinction of representing the Second 
District of Illinois in this historic body 
longer than any Representative in its 
history with the sole exception of the 
Honorable James R. Mann, who served 
from 1897 to his death in November of 
1922. 

At the special election to fill the Mann 
vacancy the Honorable Morton D. Hull 
was the successful Republican nominee. 
I was the unsuccessful Democratic nomi- 
nee. Mr. Hull served with great distinc- 
tion in five Congresses. He died in 1937. 
It was not until 11 years after his death 
that I came to the Congress. It is with 
a sense of humility and deep gratitude 
that I contemplate that good health, 
good fortune, and the warm friendships 
of my fine constituents had extended my 
tenure as the Representative of the Sec- 
ond District to a period second only to 
that of Congressman Mann. 

In 1924 Congressman Hull, a Republi- 
can, was reelected with a majority of 
75,867. In 1960, I, a Democrat, was re- 
elected with a majority of 51,507. These 
are the 2 highest majorities given win- 
ning nominees in the last 20 elections in 
the Second District. For such interest 
as they may hold to students of election 
trends and statistics, I am extending my 
remarks to include the official vote cast 
in the Second District of Illinois in these 
elections, 1923-60, as furnished me by the 
Honorable Charles F. Carpentier, secre- 
tary of state of Illinois. 
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Representation in Congress, 2nd District 
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Eisenhower Unique Among Presidents on 
Leaving Office—Few, If Any, Have 
Had Such Universal Good Will of 


Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Courier-Times, 
January 10, 1961: 

EISENHOWER UNIQUE AMONG PRESIDENTS ON 

LEAVING OFFICE—FEW, IF ANY, HAVE Hap 

SucH UNIVERSAL Goop WILL oF NATION 


This is a busy evening for President Eisen- 
hower. He will be the honor guest at a 
dinner in Washington at which he will 
receive the Herbert Hoover Medal for 1960, 
and then he will be hurrying home to watch 
the hour-long television documentary broad- 
cast on his life and career beginning at 
10 o’clock. 

The Hoover award has been given each 
year since it was first presented to former 
President Hoover in 1930 for leadership in 
the flelds of engineering accomplishment, 
international relations, and civic develop- 
ment. Mining, electrical, mechanical, and 
civil engineering societies sponsor the award. 

The National Broadcasting Co. television 
show, “Tribute to a Patriot,” features actor 
James Stewart as narrator, and includes 
taped tributes from such persons as Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan of Britain, Prime Minister Nehru of 
India; Chancellor Adenauer of West Ger- 
many, Gen. Mark Clark, Vice President 
NrIxon and others. 

For a time it appeared that Vice President 
Nixon would be among the missing on the 
show, an absence so conspicuous that it lent 
itself to speculation that there had been a 
rift between Eisenhower and the Vice Presi- 
dent. NIxon later recanted on his refusal to 
take part, and the case of “friendly wit- 
nesses” to the Eisenhower years now appears 
complete. 

It is only 10 days now until President 
Eisenhower will be completing his admin- 
istration, and it seems significant that there 
have been few, if any, Presidents in the his- 
tory of our country who have completed 
their terms of office and departed from the 





White House with such universal goodwill 
and approbation as the people of the United 
States have for him. President Washington 
is said to have been “first in the hearts of 
of his countrymen,” but it is doubtful if 
even he was more widely admired. 

If we add the dimension that a change 
is not only being made in the man in the 
White House, but also in the political party 
there, President Eisenhower’s position is 
seen to be even more unique. When the 
old and the new Presidents ride down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the 
White House together on Inauguration Day, 
the retiring President very commonly has 
been subjected in a campaign a few weeks 
earlier to the blame for all of the country’s 
ills. So high is President Eisenhower’s pres- 
tige, that his political adversaries very care- 
fully avoided any personal attack upon him 
in the last campaign. 

Any man who serves the Nation in the 
White House literally gives his life for his 
country. From the moment he takes up 
residence at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, his 
life is no longer his own. He is saddled 
with enormous responsibility and subjected 
to merciless, and often unfair, criticism. 
Every retiring President ought to be given 
a hero’s tribute by the Nation. 





Espionage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a bill in the field of espionage 
which I feel deserves the early attention 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The limitation upon the application of 
existing espionage laws to acts com- 
mitted either in the United States, on 
the high seas, or within the admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction of the United 
States has prevented prosecution of acts 
of espionage committed against the 
United States in foreign countries. 
There is no justification for such a limi- 
tation. It is imperative that the laws of 
this Nation protect it from acts of 
espionage committed abroad as well as 
at home. 
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To give our criminal laws such extra- - 


territorial effect is not novel. In the case 
of United States v. Bowman (260 US. 
94), the Supreme Court held that citi- 
zens of the United States while in a for- 
eign country were subject to penal laws 
enacted to protect the United States and 
its property. Crimes against the United 
States committed abroad are triable, un- 
der section 3238 of title 18, United States 
Code, in the district where the offender 
is found, or into which he is first 
brought. 

Similar legislation has twice before 
passed the House of Representatives, but 
has failed for want of action by the other 
body. I am hopeful that the bill can be 
handled early enough this year to reach 
the other body well in advance of the 
date of adjournment. 





They Don’t Believe in God 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks to include therein an article 
by the one and only David Lawrence, 
editor of the U.S. News & World Report. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a reprint from the 
issue of U.S. News & World Report of 
December 27, 1957, and I think it is truer 
today than it was then. This article, as 
you will note, is headed, ‘““‘They Don’t Be- 
lieve in God.” Well, Mr. Speaker, we do, 
and that does give us a better chance. 
The only trouble is I sometimes wonder 
if we believe in God enough, but now I 
am putting this great article by David 
Lawrence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which will go to every library in this 
country and many foreign countries, into 
every beat in this Nation, and I believe 
it will do a lot of good. I know it will 
with all right-thinking people that be- 
lieve in God. 

I believe every word that David 
Lawrence has written in this great arti- 
cle that they have reprinted 3 years later, 
and I believe this should have had our 
attention, not only 3 years ago but a long 
time before. But I know this, Mr. 
Speaker, we are all going to do our very 
best and with God and the people on our 
side, and if we work and pray hard 
enough, nothing can keep us from win- 
ning. 

We ‘hear and read about the dark 
clouds but we can brush them all away if 
we all stay closer together and work with 
our own people here in this great Nation, 
and fight back the Communists who are 
trying to engulf us not only here, Cuba, 
and South America, but everywhere: 

THey Don’r BELIEVE In Gop 
(By David Lawrence) 

There was a vacant chair at the meeting in 
Paris last week. 

The chair should have been occupied by 
the head of a free government that could 
have represented the many nationalities liv- 
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ing in a vast area from the Baltic to the 
Pacific. 

The reason why such a government does 
not exist today is because a few willful men 
hold the reins of power in Soviet Russia. 
They govern with a despotism that denies 
liberty to tens of millions of people. 

Fifteen governments—freely chosen by the 
people in each country—sent their chief 
executives or prime ministers to the Paris 
meeting to take steps to defend their terri- 
tory against the threat of attack persistently 
raised by the irresponsible group in the 
Kremlin. 

If a free government existed in Moscow, 
the Paris conference could have been de- 
voted to the fulfillment of the ideals of 
progress and human betterment in a peace- 
time world. 

But the enemy government—master, for 
the time being, of friendly peoples who really 
wish to live in peace with the rest of the 
world—continues its strategic game of men- 
ace and intimidation. 

The whole world is kept in a state of in- 
cessant fear because the rulers in Moscow 
have no morals—no sense of right and wrong. 

For the fact is that the leaders of the Com- 
munist regime do not believe in God. One 
of their main tenets is an antagonism toward 
all churches and all religions. 

Those who do not believe in God make 
their own rules. They avow that the end 
justifies the means. 


Those of us who do believe in God avow 
a faith in the rightness of moral teachings 
as derived from the Bible itself. Man there- 
by feels an obligation toward man—as 
brother to brother. There is no desire to 
kill, no desire to destroy savings and the 
fruits of toil, no desire to threaten the unity 
of millions of homes throughout the world. 
There is only a desire to live and let live. 

The Moscow rulers, of course, argue that 
this is exactly what their proposals of peace- 
ful coexistence mean. Unhappily such pro- 
fessions are not persuasive because they are 
built upon an atheistic doctrine which is 
quite ready to promise anything and then 
treacherously to violate the most solemn of 
promises. 

There is expressed by some gullible persons 
in the free world today the wishful thought 
that the Soviets seek an armistice with the 
West and that the time has come to negoti- 
ate a deal. From many well-meaning per- 
sons in our midst here and abroad comes the 
renewed suggestion that there be another 
summit conference like the one in Geneva in 
1955. It is being said again with the same 
naivete as before that the conference plan 
is worth trying because, even if the effort 
fails, we shall know where we stand. 

But by this time don’t we know where we 
stand? Don’t we know that such conferences 
are merely vehicles for more propaganda and 
flagrant defiance of the ideals of free men? 

Our Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
in a recent article in Life magazine, aptly 
expressed the meaning of such proposals 
when he wrote: 

“We have an armistice agreement with the 
Communists in Korea. But it is worthy of 
note that the Communist side violates every 
provision of that agreement except the one 
provision that we enforce; namely, that they 
shall not advance militarily beyond the 
armistice line.” 

We of the West have drawn such a line in 
Europe, too, and, as a result of the sensible 
agreement made in Paris last week by the 
NATO Council, we are preparing to establish 
bases in Europe for our missiles and stock- 
piles of atomic weapons. We do this because 
we think it is the only way to prevent war. 

If we were dealing with men of conscience, 
all of Europe could be disarmed. There 
would be no need of missile bases or stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons. 
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But we are dealing with men who boast of 
their contempt for religion—they do not be- 
lieve in God. 

In the Western World, theism is the basis 
of every constitutional right, every principle 
of free government. We are confronted in 
Moscow not with theoretical or philosophical 
atheists, but with practicing atheists. 

For atheism is unmorality. It has no re- 
gard for human life. It worships instead at 
the shrine of a materialistic and godless 
ideology. 

This is not just a question of tolerating a 
belief contrary to our own. It involves real- 
istically a stern threat to survival itself, 

The world is not going to be safe for any of 
us as long as atheistic communism is en- 
throned in Eastern Europe. There is nothing 
else to do but to shore up our defenses. At 
the same time we can fervently speak what 
is in our hearts to the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain and pray with them for deliv- 
ance. For in the millions of them who still 
believe in God rests the hope of mankind. 
They must inevitably find a way to set up 
a government of freedom. Their faith and 
our faith together can alone save the world 
from another war. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit an article by James P. 
Warburg published in the New York 
Times magazine section, January 8, 1961. 

Mr. Warburg, a stimulating and dis- 
tinguished commentator on economic 
and political affairs, was formerly an 
adviser to President Roosevelt and vice 
chairman of the Bank of the Manhatten 
Co. 

In the article entitled “The Gold 
Crisis—An Analysis,’ Mr. Warburg has 
made thoughtful and penetrating com- 
ments regarding our economic and 
monetary policies which deserves the 
careful study of all Members of the 
House. 

The article follows: 

Tue GOLD Crisis—AN ANALYSIS 


The current dialog over the gold crisis re- 
minds me of similar discussions in President 
Roosevelt's oval study during the early days 
of the New Deal. Then, as now, gold was 
being drained from the United States. 
Widely differing analyses of the cause of the 
trouble led to a variety of remedial proposals, 
ranging from the ultraorthodox to the fan- 
tastically radical. 

In the end, the gold crisis was overcome 
less by monetary experimentation—although 
the gold embargo did provide a breathing 
space—than by the restoration of confidence, 
by certain necessary domestic reforms and 
by the long-overdue adjustment of US. tar- 
iff policy to the Nation’s altered position in 
the world. 

There is now no domestic crisis such as 
existed in early 1933. Our economy is funda- 
mentally strong. No radical legislative re- 
forms are needed. To restore healthy eco- 
nomic growth it is primarily necessary to 
remove the shackles imposed by an ill- 
advised fiscal policy of pseudo-conservatism 
and to shift the emphasis from stimulating 
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private extravagance to the satisfaction of 
long-neglected needs in the public sector. 
There are already indications that we may 
expect this change in emphasis under the 
Kennedy administration. 

A healthily growing economy with reason- 
ably stable full employment of our human 
and material resources will in itself tend to 
correct the current deficit in our balance of 
payments. But, to restore healthy growth 
will take time—a year at the very least— 
during which the gold outflow may continue. 

During this period, it is essential to avoid 
panicky measures which will further impair 
confidence in the dollar without coming to 
grips with the crux of the problem. The 
crux of the problem is to adjust our economic 
policies to the radically improved conditions 
in the northern half of the world and to the 
dangerously deteriorating conditions in the 
southern half. 

In. 1988, the core of our balance-of- 
payments dilemma, apart from the domestic 
breakdown, was the fact the United States 
had become a creditor nation—a fact to 
which its tariff and foreign economic policy 
had to be adjusted. In 1960, it is again 
necessary to recognize that the position of 
the United States in the world has under- 
gone a fundamental change. 

Our present foreign economic policies were 
devised in 1947-49, when the entire world 
needed every kind of American product from 
foodstuffs to machinery but lacked the 
means of earning the dollars with which to 
pay for purchases in the American market. 

To meet this situation, our Government 
moved with both wisdom and generosity. It 
undertook the Marshall plan to rehabilitate 
Western Europe, launched the point 4 pro- 
gram to assist the economic progress of the 
so-called underdeveloped areas, and sought 
to fortify these governmental endeavors by 
stimulating private American investment 
abroad. Somewhat later, our Government 
undertook—whether wisely or not is beside 
the point—a farflung program of military 
aid and defense support to allies which were 
deemed essential to the military contain- 
ment of Communist expansion. 

Taken together, these measures produced 
a flow of American dollars into foreign coun- 
tries which offset in part our chronic excess 
of exports over imports, thereby reducing the 
worldwide shortage of dollars. 

What has happened now is that Europe's 
spectacular economic recovery, coinciding 
with a period of relative stagnation in our 
own economy, has resulted in a reversal of 
northern transatlantic economic relations. 
So far as the industrialized countries of the 
West are concerned, there is now not a short- 
age, but a glut of dollars. These countries 
are now not only competing with us in the 
world markets, but in our domestic market 
as well. Hence, they earn more dollars than 
they need. e 

In addition, the recent low level of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States, com- 
pared to the high level of European activity, 
has resulted in lower American interest rates 
than those prevailing abroad, so that tem- 
porarily idle funds awaiting employment have 
tended to gravitate from the United States 
to Europe. 

Finally, the chronic outflow of gold has 
caused the usual speculation and, in the 
absence of intelligent central-bank coopera- 
tion, has raised the specter of a devaluation 
of the dollar. 

It is very easy to draw some dangerously 
wrong conclusions, both as to what has hap- 
pened and as to the remedial action required. 

The most important fact to recognize is 
that the reversal of the so-called dollar gap 
applies only to the industrialized countries 
of the West; it does not apply to Asia (ex- 
cept Japan), Africa, and Latin America. 

It would, therefore, be dangerously wrong 
to attempt a reversal of our entire foreign aid 
and investment policy. 
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Such a reversal would defeat our own aims. 
It would not only bring about reprisals by 
the industrialized countries and thereby re- 
duce our exports and the volume of world 
trade; it would also cut the heart out of 
our already wholly inadequate efforts to aid 
the crucially important nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

The need is for a revision in opposite direc- 
tions of our economic policy toward the in- 
dustrialized countries on the one hand, and 
the so-called underdeveloped nations on the 
other. 

We need to increase our exports to the 
industrialized countries, to decrease our new 
investment in them, and to obtain greater 
cooperation from them in aiding the under- 
developed areas. At the same time, we must 
aim to increase our investment, both public 
and private, in the underdeveloped countries 
without tying “buy American” strings to our 
assistance. 

The way to obtain cooperation toward 
worldwide economic development from the 
industrialized countries whom we have 
helped to get back on their feet is not to go 
hat in hand asking for help in meeting our 
balance-of-payments problem. The way to 
obtain such cooperation is to take the lead 
in organizing the resources of the non-Com- 
munist industrialized nations in a multi- 
lateral, coordinated effort channeled through 
a central organization—preferably through 
an ad hoc agency of the United Nations. 

Lifting the living standards of the world’s 
disadvantaged peoples is just as vitally im- 
portant to Britain, France, Germany or 
Japan as it is to us. We have a right to ask 
for their maximum contribution—not be- 
cause we helped them and now ask their 
help in return, but because the job to be 
done is their job as much as ours. 

The worst possible way to approach our 
“gold crisis” is to attempt to get our military 
allies to assume part of the cost of our own 
military expenditures. 

It is perfectly reasonable to ask some of 
our allies, notably Germany and France, to 
make a greater contribution to their own 
defense. It is both undignified and foolish 
to ask them to contribute to the cost of 
maintaining our own forces in Europe when 
the salary of an American private, plus his 
perquisites, probably exceeds the salary of 
a French or German major. 

If we wish to reduce our military spending 
abroad, we might do well to reexamine the 
value of some of our alliances and the effec- 
tiveness of some of our expenditures, espe- 
cially in southeast Asia, Korea, and Taiwan. 

So much for public expenditure abroad. 
Let us now look at the private sector. 

In 1959, American tourists, traveling 
largely for pleasure and mostly in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, spent some $1,740 
million abroad. There are no figures to show 
how much of this sum was spent for articles 
brought home under the duty-free allow- 
ance, but the amount must have been con- 
siderable. 

Under the regulations put in force in 1948, 
an American citizen may once every six 
months bring home duty free $500 worth of 
foreign articles. His wife and adult children 
enjoy the same privilege. Prior to 1948, the 
individual duty-free allowance was $100. 
The purpose of raising the amount to $500 
was to promote tourist expenditure in the 
then dollar-hungry countries. 

I do not suggest that anything be done to 
discourage American citizens from visiting 
foreign countries. Nor do I suggest that 
Americans be urged not to travel on foreign 
ships or planes; this would be merely another 
form of “‘buy-American” nonsense, certain to 
invoke reprisals. 

But I do suggest that if would be sensible 
to revoke the $500 duty-free amendment to 
the customs regulations and thereby effect 
some reduction in luxury expenditure 
abroad. The amount thus saved might not 
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be large in relation to our $4 billion deficit, 
but it would help; and it would give Ameri- 
can citizens an awareness of how they might 
voluntarily render further assistance. 

A much more important area is that of 
American business investment abroad. In 
1969, such investment amounted to 62,844 
million. Of this amount 36.7 percent was in- 
vested in Canada and 21.2 percent in Western 
Europe, as against 17.4 percent in Latin 
America and 24.7 percent in all other coun- 
tries, including industrialized Japan. 

These figures tell only a part of the story. 
Actually, private American investment in 
the industrialized countries was much 
higher, because the figures given by the De- 
partment of Commerce do not include de- 
preciation reserves and earnings reinvested 
abroad. 

Under the present tax laws, American 
firms investing in foreign business enter- 
prises may indefinitely postpone the repatri- 
ation of their foreign earnings, thus escap- 
ing the American income tax and obtaining 
what amounts to an interest-free loan from 
the United States Government. Even if 
eventually repatriated, such earnings are 
likely to be brought home not as accumulated 
income but as capital gains, which are, of 
course, subject to a much lower rate of 
taxation. 

These tax regulations were wisely devised 
a decade ago to stimulate private investment 
abroad, to obtain private help toward eco- 
nomic development and to reduce the “dol- 
lar gap.” Now that there is an American 
“gold crisis” instead of a dollar shortage 
abroad, there is talk of removing this tax 
incentive. 

Here again, across-the-board action would 
be most inadvisable. What we should do is 
to remove the tax incentive to investment 
in the industrialized countries, while retain- 
ing it to stimulate investment in the under- 
developed areas. 

The figures for the first half of 1960 show 
a total American investment abroad of $1,172 
million; if doubled, to take in the full year, 
this would show a reduction as against 1959 
of about $200 million. However, a single 
large item is likely to more than wipe out 
this decrease; the Ford Motor Co.’s purchase 
of the minority interest in its British sub- 
sidiary will add more than $350 million to the 
year’s total. 

The Ford Co. already owns 99 percent of 
the German Ford works and 74.9 percent of 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada. Nor is the Ford 
case unique. General Motors, for example, 
owns or controls Vauxhall Motors Ltd. in 
Great Britain and the Opel works in Ger- 
many. American companies in other fields 
such as petroleum, chemicals, aluminum, 
and office equipment, have acquired whole 
or partial ownership of industries in the 
developed countries through which they 
compete with themselves in the markets of 
the world. 

In part, this development has been due to 
the tax incentive, in part to the desire to 
avoid foreign import duties, and most of all 
to the desire on the part of American con- 
cerns to take advantage of lower wages and 
costs of production. 

Whether the building of these interna- 
tional business empires is desirable from the 
point of view of our international relations 
is a. question which need not concern us 
here. What does concern us is the effect of 
this widespread practice upon the American 
economy and upon the American balance of 
payments. 

Not so long ago, American-made automo- 
tive vehicles were sold all over the world. 
The export of Ford cars, for example, con- 
stituted a large item in our favorable trade 
balance. Nowadays, the bulk of the cheaper 
models built by the Ford empire is produced 
in Britain and Germany, where it swells not 
the American but the British and German 
export totals. Last year, Vauxhall, General 
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Motors’ subsidiary, manufactured 245,085 ve- 
hicles, of which 134,012 were exported from 
Britain. ~ 

The same thing is true of other American 
industries. Instead of automo- 
biles, typewriters, chemicals, office equip- 
ment, or many other items, a large part of 
American industry is exporting capital to 
manufacture these items abroad—and not 
even bringing home the profits. (It might 
be added that the American manufacturers 
engaged in this type of operation are also ex- 
porting jobs. Vauxhall, for example, last 
year employed 26,251 British workers.) 

I do not suggest that the Government 
should attempt to ban this practice. I do 
suggest that the Government stop sub- 
sidizing it with respect to the dollar-rich 
industrialized nations, although it should 
continue the tax incentive to investment 
in the dollar-poor underdeveloped countries. 

The fact is that a large segment of Amer- 
ican industry abuses its semimonopolistic 
position to manipulate prices without the 
slightest regard to demand and supply, so 
that prices rise more or less continuously 
even when there is no shortage of goods and 
plant capacity is not fully employed. A fla- 
grant example was furnished by the rise of 
steel prices during the 1957-58 recession. 

The truth is that a large part of American 
industrial leadership appears to have for- 
gotten the magic formula put into practice 
by the first Henry Ford—that the way to 
make money is to make more and better 
goods for more people at lower prices, rather 
than to squeeze the maximum margin of 
profit out of each unit sale. 

The question, however, goes deeper than so 
far indicated. As stated at the outset, the 
most important antidote to an unhealthy 
balance of payments is a healthy economy. 
It is not a sign of health that a large part of 
the once superbly efficient and effectively 
competitive American industry has priced 
and featherbedded itself out of the world 
markets. It is not a sign of health that 
large segments of American industry are now 
able to compete in world markets only by 
manufacturing elsewhere than in the United 
States. 

Thé common belief that high wages are 
the chief if not the sole cause of this un- 
fortunate development is only partially cor- 
rect. The salary of one top executive in 
American industry frequently equals the en- 
tire administrative overhead of a European 
or Japanese enterprise. Featherbedding is 
by no means confined to labor. 

Where American labor’s wages have ad- 
vanced beyond increased productivity, this 
has frequently been due to the fact that col- 
lective bargaining in our semimonopolistic, 
price-administered industries has become a 
mere ritual dance in which management and 
labor leadership combine to fleece the 
consumer. 

If a wage increase raises the cost of pro- 
ducing a given unit by, let us say, $1, it is 
not unusual to see the price of that unit to 
the consumer promptly raised by $2 or even 
$3. 

The failure of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to understand that monopolistic price 
manipulation has been the chief cause of 
the inflation which it has tried to arrest, 
rather than any classical demand for goods 
in excess of supply, has probably had much 
to do with its adoption of a regressive and 
growth-strangling fiscal policy. 

If we believe in and wish to preach the 
virtues of a free-market economy, we had 
better see to it that we maintain such an 
economy here at home. Unless we do so— 
unless American industry regains its ability 
to compete without expatriating itself, it will 
not be easy to correct the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments without fatally reducing 
our aid to the underdeveloped countries. 
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It is necessary to view the gold crisis in 
proper perspective. Our gold reserve exists 
to preserve confidence during an emergency. 
Panicky measures to halt our gold stock's 
diminution when an emergency arises will 
only destroy confidence and magnify the 
crisis. To say this is not to deny that the 
whole concept of gold reserves requires re- 
thinking. 

Back in 1933, this student of monetary 
policy urged the adoption of a system of 
settling international balances more flexible 
than the then-existing automatic gold stand- 
ard. Some improvements were made at that 
time. Further facilities were later added 
through the creation of the, International 
Monetary Fund and the European Payments 
Union. But more improvements are needed. 

Raising the price of gold—i.e., devaluing 
the dollar—will not solve the problem; it 
will, in fact, benefit only the two great gold 
producers, the Union of South Africa and 
the Soviet Union. 

Eliminating the requirement for a 25-per- 
cent gold reserve against outstanding cur- 
rency would provide temporary relief, but 
it would also remove a healthy brake against 
overexpansion of the currency—even though 
this brake does not operate against the over- 
expansion of credit. 

On the other hand, the suggestions re- 
cently put forward by Prof. Robert Triffin 
of Yale University with regard to making 
the International Monetary Fund into an 
international clearinghouse with limited 
lending facilities point in the right direc- 
tion. Yet it must always be remembered 
that no system of international exchange 
—not even a. supranational currency—can 
be expected to do more than take care of 
temporary disequilibriums in the interna- 
tional balance of payment. A chronic dis- 
equilibrium must be cured at the source. 

Our chronic disequilibrium results from 
the failure of both our Government and our 
business leadership to adjust to the spec- 
tacular improvement in West European and 
Japanese affairs—an advance largely brought 
about by the United States itself. 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 6, 1961, I introduced H.R. 1942, a bill 
to establish a program of grants to States 
for the development of programs and 
prejects in the arts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

My good friend, Patrick Hayes, of the 
Hayes Concert Bureau here in Washing- 
ton, was good enough to expound the 
philosophy of this bill on his weekly 
broadcast over WGMS on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 8, 1961. 

His rémarks were as follows: 

Good afternoon. The Honorable CarroLu 
D. Kearns is a Republican Congressman from 
Erie, Pa. He is a longtime supporter of 
Federal recognition of and aid to the arts. 
His name is on many bills that have been 
introduced in Congress along this line, and 
he never gives up. The other day he came 
out swinging again, by introducing a bill 
to provide Federal aid for the fine arts at the 
State level. 
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Now this is something new, and I think 
we will be hearing a great deal about it. 
All the talk about Federal subsidy is usually 
very general, and leaves the impression that 
some people want a big fat appropriation in 
Washington, with a department or agency 
to handle it, so that symphony orchestras, 
opera companies, ballet companies, students 
needing scholarship aid, and others could get 
in line and get their checks. This vagueness 
gives ammunition to opponents of subsidy 
for the arts, in any form whatsoever. They 
conjure up alleged Federal control of the 
arts—in line with the classic argument that 
power follows the purse strings. They ap- 
peal to local pride and autonomy, and tell 
Washington to mind its own business, some- 
thing we in Washington are yearning to do, 
by the way. But it is true that most bills 
introduced in past years have attempted to 
get some Federal recognition and money on 
a Federal basis, and Mr. Kearns’ new ap- 
proach takes away the implied Federal evils 
in such subsidy. 

The appropriation under Mr. Krarns’ bill 
would be a Federal appropriation. The 
money would flow to the 50 States, not to 
individual organizations or people within 
those States. Initiative would remain at the 
local level, and the citizen or group in Ore- 
gon would go to Salem, not to Washington, 
D.C., for action. 

What does Mr. Kearns have in mind? The 
purposes of his new bill are: (1) To assist 
the States to inventory existing programs 
and develop new ones; (2) to assist in the 
construction of cultural centers; (3) protect 
and preserve historic sites, buildings, or ob- 
jects of historical, architectural, or artistic 
significance; (4) train leaders; (5) assist 
symphony orchestras, art galleries, and edu- 
cational institutions, including colleges and 
universities, develop and maintain cultural 
programs; (6) Federal aid would be limited 
to $100,000 per State, and 50 percent of any 
single project or program. 

This is a comprehensive set of objectives, 
and up -to the reading of point No. 6 one 
would hazard a guess of something in the 
neighborhood of $50 million to get started. 
But point 6 says that in any 1 year $100,000 
is the limit per State, which means $5 mil- 
lion for the 50 States. This is better than 
nothing, but it is a trickle where there 
should be a full stream flowing. The chal- 
lenges of the sixties in our cultural develop- 
ment go far beyond this amount. Perhaps 
this figure is intended to grow over the 
years—and it is true that it is provided that 
the States must match the Federal grant, so 
a total of $10 million could be expended in 
any 1 year. 

The idea of inventorying existing programs 
is interesting. The lawyer-art patron and 
theater expert, Morris Ernst, has an article in 


‘the annual issue of Variety, in which he 


@onders why no questions were asked of the 
citizens in the 1960 census about cultural 
activities. People were asked about their 
automobiles, kitchen stoves, and refrigera- 
tors, their indoor and outdoor plumbing, but 
there were no questions about how many 
people in the family played musical instru- 
ments, subscribed to concerts and theater, 
contributed to local artistic organizations, 
acted, played, or danced in local organized 
groups, and so on. An assessment of the 
quantity and quality of the Nation’s cultural 
activity Just now would provide a good port- 
folio of information for use in justifying the 
appropriation of money for future activity 
and growth. Assistance in the construction 
of cultural centers makes complete sense— 
alongside Federal assistance in building hos- 
pitals under the Hill-Burton Act, on a basis 
of matching funds—initiative always re- 
maining at the local level, and working up 
through the State governments. 

Again, $100,000 would not god very far 
toward a cultural center of any size these 
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years, and this observation leads to the sug- 
gestion that there might be two funds—one 
for building programs, and one for programs 
involving people, and since buildings always 
cost more than people, this might justifiably 
be a much bigger fund. The whole country 
badly needs more opera houses, concert halls, 
and cultural centers, and we should remem- 
ber that once built they will stand for a 
long, long time. It might even be claimed 
that they are an investment in the future 
of the country. 


The aim of protecting and preserving his- - 


toric sites is an admirable one in this bill of 
Mr. Kearns. This principle saved Carnegie 
Hall, saved the old Garrick in Chicago, and 
could still save the Belasco theater here. 

Of all his six points, perhaps point 4 is 
the most significant—to train leaders. Pow- 
erful economic support is needed to bolster 
the pitifully low pay scales in music and 
theater, also music education. A leader is 
presumed to be an outstanding person, edu- 
cated and skilled in his fleld, talented above 
the others—but he has to make a living. The 
leaders needed in the 1960’s to develop, 
maintain, and truly lead our cultural life 
must first be attracted to the musical and 
theatrical fields of endeavor, and must find 
them financially rewarding to stay on board. 
Right now this would mean capturing the 
imagination of the current generation in our 
colleges who will presently elect their ca- 
reers, among which could be careers in music 
and theater. A domestic Fulbright program 
is indicated. Why not? 

Mr. Kearws’ point 4 is related to his point 
5—to assist symphony orchestras, art gal- 
leries, and educational institutions, including 
colleges and universities, to develop and 
maintain cultural programs—clearly the best 
way to do this is through people, young peo- 
ple who show promise and talent, and their 
nesting place is in the college, university, or 
conservatory of music. They need a cul- 
tural call to arms, to the extent that be- 
sides recommending to Mr. Kearns that there 
be a cultural building program as such, and 
@ general assistance program as such, that 
there be a third substantial fund for long- 
range scholarships and grants to people—to 
repeat, on a domestic Fulbright basis. And 
I would put this one first over the other two 
in importance. : 

Thus, Mr. Kearns, with the bill he intro- 
duced last week, starts the 1961 debate on 
the subject. What to do—how to do it—how 
much to support it? 

There is some powerful support for Mr. 
KEARNS, and all those who will now concern 
themselves with the cultural challenge of 
the sixties, in special double issue of Life 
magazine, the editorial on page 45, titled 
“In a Second Revolution the New Role for 
Culture.” The opening paragraph reads: 
“During the American Revolution, John 
Adams, surrounded by the charms of Paris, 
wrote to his wife: ‘It is not indeed the fine 
arts which our country requires; the useful, 
the mechanic arts are those which we have 
occasion for in a young country. * * * I 
must study politics and war, that my sons 
may have liberty to study mathematics and 
philosophy. My sons ought to study mathe- 
matics and philosophy, geography, natural 
history and naval architecture, navigation, 
commerce and agriculture, in order to give 
their children a right to study painting, 
poetry, music, architecture, statuary, tapes- 
try, and porcelain.’ ” 

We are six generations along in history 
since John Adams’ time. Life magazine de- 
scribes the period 1936-60 as a second Ameri- 
can revolution, bringing us to a new point of 
departure into the future, into the sixties. 
Past generations of Americans have put the 
current generation into a position to go for- 
ward culturally—to develop the gentler arts 
as we have developed the manly arts of our 
civilization. The article in Life concludes 


thus: “In building our civilization, the arts 
have a more essential role than ever in our 
past. For the arts by their nature are 
equipped to impose form and meaning on the 
increasing complexities of human experi- 
ence, including those of science. Art is a 
human activity which speaks directly to the 
emotions, and America in these coming years 
will have to address a lot of human emo- 
tions, some quite different from its own.” 
Philosopher William Ernest Hocking is 
quoted: “Side by side with the common 
authority of science, now concretely bind- 
ing men’s minds, there is a common author- 
ity of those man-created images of life’s 
meaning we call art, universal only by con- 
sent, capable of forging a unity the more 
significant because it is devoid of compul- 
sion. As the voice of human hope, art pre- 
cedes diplomacy, and makes diplomacy pos- 
sible. Thus, great art, no less than politics 
and commerce, is a source of national 
strength and a world unifier. Without it 
our lives are barren and our civilization in- 
complete. All heirs of John Adams should 
turn to the task with a new heart. Let a 
thousand cities appoint beaux arts commis- 
sions like that of Paris to preserve our land- 
marks and improve the general look of the 
place. Let millions more individuals pursue 
and refine their love of beauty both as cre- 
ators and appreciators.” 

Having just listened to three nights of 
Mark Twain as brought to life by Hal Hol- 
brook, I am moved to put these noble 
thoughts into hard Twain vernacular, say- 
ing: Let us keep what we’ve got. Don’t tear 
it down. Build what we need. Send the 
voice of human hope to a good singing 
teacher to learn how-to sing full throat— 
and everybody else listen to it. My next 
ghost story will be about the ghosts of John 
Adams, yes, and of Plato and Aristotle, Mi- 
chelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci, Mozart, 
and Shakespeare, yes, and Moliere—as they 
haunt Congress and the President. I hope 
they don’t sleep a night through until this 
cultural business is attended to. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include for the 
Recorp two articles from the January 
1961, edition of International Musician 
which are closely related to the objec- 
tives of H.R. 1942: 

PLIGHT OF Music ToLD TO MILLIONS—SHOW- 
MAN ARTHUR GODFREY BROADCASTS COAST- 
TO-COAST WITH PRESIDENT KENIN ON NEED 
FOR FEDERAL AID TO THE ARTS 


- Millions throughout the United States 

heard a prolonged discussion between Pres- 
ident Herman Kenin and showman Arthur 
Godfrey about the problems besetting music 
and musicians and the inevitable conclusion 
that Federal subsidy for the living arts is an 
absolute necessity if America’s most highly 
developed art form is to survive. 

Although Mr. Godfrey at first took the at- 
titude that the least government is the best 
government and had to be convinced, Pres- 
ident Kenin’s facts were so cogent that the 
inimitable Redhead enthusiastically con- 
ceded: You’ve made a believer out of me. I 
never knew these things before, didn't con- 
sider them, particularly. I guess I should 
start thinking about them.” 

Scene of the discussion was the Arthur 
Godfrey coast-to-coast show over CBS radio 
network November 18. When President 
Kenin said “a plumber doesn’t have to go 
home each night to take apart his toilet to 


keep in practice,” he brought roars of 


laughter. 

The point was not intended to be humor- 
ous, although the humor of its presenta- 
tion drove it home. There are few profes- 
sions that require such practice on the part 
of its practitioners as does that of the mu- 
sician. There are even fewer—with the ex- 
ception of other living arts—that mean as 


much to the culture of the Nation and civili- 
zation in general. 

President Kenin’s points were so well taken 
that it was decided that disks—normally a 
horrid word to A.P. of M. members—should 
be made of the excerpted broadcast and sent 
to each local, to symphony groups, music 
clubs, and similar organizations. These are 
now available for membership meetings and 
for placement by local officers at other suit- 
able forums. 

During the Arthur Godfrey show discus- 
sion, President Kenin made repeated refer- 
ence to an article by Samuel Grafton that 
appeared in the November issue of McCall’s 
magazine under the title “Trouble in Our 
Symphony Orchestras,” a study so author- 
itative it is recommended reading for all 
A.F. of M. members. A reprint of this arti- 
cle also was forwarded to each local secre- 
tary, along with the disk of the Godfrey show 
on which President Kenin was the guest of 
honor, 


STatreE Support or Music: AN OLD TRaDI- 
TION IN EUROPE 
(By Hope Hoddard) 

Subsidy of music is no new thing in 
Europe. Italy was pouring money into opera 
when the tower of Pisa took on its famous 
slant in the 14th century. France’s “Opéra,” 
along with the Louvre, has been that coun- 
try’s pampered pet since long before world 
wars were even thought of. Sweden’s Stock- 
holm Opera came into being in 1773 through 
the royal decree of King Gustav III, who 
himself wrote some of the operas’ texts. 
Frederick the Great gave Berlin its first opera 
house in 1740. October 18, 1746, he issued 
the order: “Having received many complaints 
of the decline of the art of singing, and the 
neglect of it in our gymnasiums and schools, 
His Majesty commands that the young peo- 
ple in all public schools and gymnasiums 
shall be eexrcised more diligently therein, 
and to that end shall have singing lessons 
three times a week.” 

Still today opera seems to be the favored 
goal for subsidies in Europe. Practically 
every city in Germany has an opera com- 
pany complete with orchestra and staff, not 
to speak of a fine building to house it and 
full equipment to facilitate it—all stabil- 
ized through grants from the Federal, State 
and local governments. These “Staatsoper” 
service the entire region, with performances 
held in many cases nightly 11 months of the 
year. Though Federa) and State govern- 
ments help subsidize such companies, the 
running policy is usually decided at the 
municipal level. Just now East Berlin and 
West Berlin authorities are competing fierce- 
ly for operatic prestige, each placing lavish 
resources at the disposal of the home com- 
pany—the sort of cold war even pacifisis 
revel in. 

In France the “Opéra” and the “Opéra 
Comique”’ receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment (which holds the price cheap consid- 
ering the returns) the equivalent of $4 mil- 
lion annually. This amount, set by Parlia- 
ment, is renewed each year almost without 
debate. <A special subsidy for premieres of 
contemporary operas goes to a recently estab- 
lished opera company, “La Decentralisation 
Lyric,” which tours as well as gives opera in 
the hometown. 

Austria pays off the annual deficits of the 
three stages of the Vienna State Opera: the 
Staatsoper, the Volksoper, and the Redouten- 
saal. The Danish Government meets the an- 
nual deficits of the Royal Theatre, including 
its ballet and opera. Three Swedish opera 
companies (in Stockholm, Goteborg, and Mal- . 
mo) receive annual grants from the state. 
This money, together with that given to the 
provincial orchestras and smaller provincial 
theaters in Halsingborg, Norrkoping, Upp- 
sala, and Boras, is collected mainly from 
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government-sponsored lotteries. The Gov- 
ernment of Greece covers the annual deficits 
of the National Opera of Athens. The Por- 
tugese Government subsidizes its opera, as 
do the Governments of Belgium, Holland, 
Turkey, and others. 

Opera subsidy had been a comparative late 
arrival in the Netherlands. In 1945 the 
Dutch authorities (state, municipal) decided 
to lend their financial support to an opera 
company which was based in Amsterdam and 
called the Nederlandse Opera. Today the 
company performs on an average of 22 dif- 
ferent operas a year with 190 performances. 

In Great Britain, the Government through 
its arts couricil gives the equivalent of a 
million dollars annually toward the support 
of the opera at Covent Garden, the Royal 
Ballet at Sadler’s Wells, the Old Vic Theater 
and the Carl Rosa Opera. In 1957-58 the 
British Parliament voted these three organ- 
izations, all in London, $1,500,000 at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange. 

WHERE OPERA IS QUEEN 


In Italy, probably the most opera-minded 
country in Europe, subsidized opera houses 
are as thick as canals in Venice and as en- 
thusiastically patronized. La Scala of Milan 
is the nation’s pride and of course supported 
accordingly, but even small towns have sub- 
sidized opera. These are also happy to stand 
host to opera companies originating from 
outside. Spoleto, for instance, gives its whole 
heart and what money it can scratch to- 
gether to a festival organized largely from 
the United States. And everyone has heard 
of the astonishing gesture of the Italian 
Government in 1958 of granting a subsidy of 
$16,000 to Chicago’s Lyric Opera Company— 
a company, incidentally, which our own Gov- 
ernment had left strictly to its own resources. 

The US.S.R. boasts 30 opera companies, 
but these do not come under the head of our 
present discussion. Subsidy by dictionary 
definition is a government grant to a private 
enterprise. In Russia, government subsidy 
has been replaced by government ownership, 
an entirely different matter. 

Symphony orchestras in Europe get under 
the wire of subsidy in many cases through 
their alliance with opera. The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, for instance, benefits from the 
subsidy to the Vienna State Opera, since it 
functions as house orchestra to the opera. 

Many countries, however, support sym- 
phony orchestras for their own sake. The 
Greek Government covers the deficits of the 
State Orchestra of Athens. In Belgium the 
principal symphony orchestras receive both 
municipal and state subsidies. The munici- 
pal orchestras in Denmark are subsidized 
from 20 percent to near total from munici- 
pal-national sources. The Stockholm Phil- 
harmonic has the Swedish state as one of 
its sponsors. The Portuguese Government 
subsidizes syphony orchestras in both Lis- 
bon and Porto, and bolstered up the latter 
orchestra when it was in danger of disband- 
ing in 1956. Ireland’s Government has ex- 
tended grants to the Limerick Symphony 
Concerts Society and the Cork Orchestral 
Society for the 1960-61 season. The salaries 
of the instrumentalists of the Presidential 
Philharmonic of Ankara are provided by the 
state. 

In Norway grants from the state help the 
Oslo Philharmonic Society to the extent of 
200,000 kroner. Other sources of its support 
are; 330,000 kroner from the municipal au- 
thorities; 880,000 from the Norwegian Broad- 
cast Corp.; 150,000 from the sale of tickets, 
and the remainder from bequests and other 
sources of Income, 

In contrast to its largesse in supporting 
opera, France seems a bit closehanded in 
respect to symphony orchestras. In Paris, 
four privately run orchestras are supplied 
with small governmental subsidies in return 
for playing a number of first performances. 
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Radio France pays one of these orchestras to 
broadcast a concert each Sunday. 

Great Britain dispenses £20,000 annually 
to the Liverpool Symphony, £20,000 to the 
Bournemouth Symphony, £17,000 to the 
Birmingham Symphony, and £12,000 to the 
London Philharmonia. It allocates £35,000 
for music in Scotland, £25,000 of which goes 
to the Scottish National Orchestra. 

The Netherlands shows up particularly 
well in its symphony orchestra subsidies. 
The federal government divides the equiva- 
lent of about $1 million yearly among its 13 
orchestras, including the famous Concertge- 
bouw of Amsterdam. Municipalities are also 
generous in their support. As early as 1911 
the mayor of Amsterdam proposed granting 
a subsidy to the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
and the city council accepted the proposal 
unanimously. Other cities shortly followed 
suit. Today all municipal authorities sup- 
port in one way or another either regularly 
or at intervals musical life at the local level. 

YOUTH IS SERVED 


Not a country but realizes that by invest- 
ing in its youth it invests in its own future. 
Thus in Belgium and in Ireland a number 
of promising young composers are given 
grants or scholarships which enable them to 
spend a year or more in study in foreign 
cities. Belgium’s biannual “Prix de Rome” 
for musical composition gives the recipient 
the equivalent of $1,200. One of the condi- 
tions of the contest is that he must pursue 
his musical studies abroad. Belgium’s Prix 
de Virtuosite opens performance doors to 
the winner. The Netherlands offers awards 
and commissions for composers, and facili- 
tates recitals of gifted artists. 

Another means of serving youth is the 
grant to conservatories. The Greek Govern- 
ment subsidizes all its conservatories, the 
Portuguese Government, its principal ones; 
i.e., those in Lisbon and Porto. Great Brit- 
ain gives £15,000 annually to the Royal 
Ballet School. The Netherlands gives 1,629,- 
300 guilder (approximately '$349,911) an- 
nually to music education, including pay- 
ment of personnel of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music at The Hague and grants to prospec- 
tive music teachers. Austrian schillings 
to the amount of $23,000 are disbursed to 
students at the two federal music academies 
(the Vienna Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art and the Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art Mozarteum in Salzburg). A number of 
distinguished older musicians and composers 
receive “Ehrengaben” in the form of monthly 
rent payments, 

AS PROPAGANDA AGENT 


It is natural that much governmental lar- 
gesse should be aimed at gaining prestige 
abroad. (Our Government-sponsored ANTA 
tours are a case in point.) In Belgium, the 
Queen Elisabeth International Musical Com- 
petition which carries prizes to the amount 
of approximately $12,000, has brought ac- 
claim to that country, since it is open to 
artists in every part of the world. 

An interesting item in the expense ac- 
counts of several countries is the allotments 
for the copying of scores. The Federal Gov- 
ernment of Germany distributes to foreign 
critics collections of scores and recordings of 
contemporary works. The Irish Government 
finances & music copying scheme through 
which the compositions of contemporary 
Irish composers are made known to foreign 
bodies. The Netherlands provides subsidies 
to the National Society for Promotion of 
Music ‘and Documentation Netherlands 
Music. 

SUBSIDY VIA BROADCASTS 


Subsidy of music, as often as not, swims 
in over the air waves. Government-owned 
radio and television stations often become 
sponsors of musical organizations. The Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission, establish- 
ed by the Federal Government in 1932, relays 
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nationwide programs from the capital cities. 
Since its Broadcasting Company was from 
the start specifically charged with catering to 
and developing the best cultural tastes of the 
public, it was found necessary to. hire good 
studio orchestras. These, in turn, became 
the nucleus of larger units gtving public re- 
citals. Under the Federal Broadcasting Act, 
the ABC may give outside performances only 
if part of the program is broadcast. The pre- 
senting of these public concerts enables the 
ABC to recover, from box office returns, some 
of the large costs involved in maintaining 
the orchestras The revenue also makes it 
possible to. bring a number of international 
celebrities to Australia each season. Today 
every State capital in Australia has its own 
full-time orchestra, all with resident con- 
ductors, all virtually under the control of the 
ABC, 

In 1954-55 the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission was responsible for 718 concerts 
throughout the Commonwealth. Of this 
number 152 were given in country districts, 
152 were free school matinees, 63, youth con- 
certs and 13, open air concerts. 

These Australian broadcasting orchestras 
lead to still another form of subsidy. From 
time to time the ABC offers scholarships to 
promising students in the woodwind and 
horn sections, enabling them to complete 
their studies under professional teachers 
with the prospect of entering symphony 
orchestras later. 

In Paris, three radio orchestras are main- 
tained through national subsidy: Radio Na- 
tional; Orchestra Philharmonique; and 
Radio Lyrique, the latter for stage works. 
There is a radio orchestra in the larger pro- 
vincial cities. In Marseilles and in some oth- 
er cities this radio orchestra doubles as a 
municipal orchestra, has practically the same 
personnel, though the conductors may be 
different. 

The British Broadcasting Co. is financed by 
direct parliamentary grant through the Post 
Office Department. In 1959, £6 million were 
spent for music and the spoken word on the 
BBC. 

The Danish State Radio, a national cooper- 
ative, is also heavily subsidized. 

How is the matter of allocation of subsi- 
dies decided? The-methods differ as widely 
as the goals. The fund set aside for the field 
of music in Austria is administered by the 
Austrian Ministry of Education, with the 
whole weight of decision in their hands. In 
Holland, the Ministry of Education, Arts and 
Sciences controls the hudget. In Canada, the 
Canada Council administers the funds, de- 
termining which musical projects and 
which individuals are to receive grants and 
scholarships by on-the-spot observations by 
authorities and experts. The Council inci- 
dentally requires that the organization re- 
ceiving aid show evidence of continued local 
backing. Also grants are ordinarily made for 
a period of 1-year only, in order that a con- 
stant checkup may be possible. Financial 
statements from all organizations receiving 
subsidies are required at the end of the 
season. i 

Great Britain also has an Arts Council, a 
body of distinguished private citizens with a 
knowledge of and appreciation of the arts. 
The present chairman of the panel is 
Anthony Lewis, professor of music at the 
University of Birmingham. Most of the 16 
members of the panel are musicians. 

Here we have an outline picture of music 
subsidy at its exists in foreign countries. It 
is to be noted that musical organizations 
favored differ among the countries, and that 
the methods of administering the funds also 
vary. Main thing is that the matter must be 
kept in the hands of responsible men and 
women who have both a thorough knowledge 
of musical activities in their respective coun- 
tries and a recognition of the importance of 
musical developments within their borders. 

—Hope STopparp. 
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The American Motors Customer Progress 
Sharing Plan 
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best selling Rambler models have been con- 
sistently below competitive prices. Further- 
more, American Motors’ pioneering of the 
compact car in the United States has helped 
bring down the average wholesale price level 
of new cars generally, reversing a steady up- 
ward trend underway in the U.S. car industry 
for nearly three decades. By so doing, we 
shared our economic progress with consum- 
ers even before we launched this new pro- 
gram. 

It’s a matter of record, too, that American 
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Motors automobile factory workers have 
benefited significantly from Rambler’s sales 
rise. Since 1959, our Kenosha and Milwaukee 
automobile plants have provided steadier em- 
ployment than those of any other U.S. auto- 
mobile plants. These employees have real- 
ized added wages for Saturday and overtime 
work, or other forms of premium pay during 
much of the period. In our 1960 fiscal year, 
for example, our automobile plants operated 
on 38 Saturdays. We also maintained 3-shift 
schedules for 26 weeks. 





Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the | Average hourly Se Average weekly hours Average weekly earnings 
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needed today, are encouraged. I have 
asked William H. McGaughey, vice presi- 
dent of American Motors, to set forth the 
story: 
THE AMERICAN MoTors CUSTOMER PROGRESS 
SHARING PROGRAM 
(By William H. McGaughey) 

American Motors successfully lifted its 
sales level in about 11 working days in hate 
December by offering to share with Rambler 
and Metropolitan customers the plus profits 
resulting from increased business. The 
bonus to customers is in the form of US. 
Government savings bonds. A few days ago 
we mailed 34,971 series E bonds of the $25 
denomination to retail customers all over 
the Nation. - These families were entitled to 
the bonus because, under terms of the pro- 
gram, our retail car sales increased more than 
10 percent in December over December a 
year ago. Actually, the increase amounted 
to 13.8 percent. The program continues, 
on @ progressive, cumulative, and retroactive 
basis, through March. It is possible that our 
customers may realize nearly $25 million in 
bonds in a 4-month peridd. The value of 
the bond goes up with each 10 percent step- 
up in sales. Bonds with maturity value of 
$125 may be awarded to all customers buy- 
ing from December 1—March 31 if our 
cumulative sales gains go as high as 50 per- 
cent. On that basis, the company would 
make an actual outlay of nearly $19 mil- 
lion, to be paid out of profits realized from 
manufacturing. That’s a very brief sum- 
mary of how the plan operates. 

Apart from its obvious benefits to con- 
sumers, the plan, we believe, promotes other 
important objectives of national economic 
policy. Dr. Paul Samuelson, of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who headed 
Mr. Kennedy’s special task force on economic 
conditions in the United States, stated in 
the concluding paragraph of his recent 
report: 

“Neither labor, nor management, nor the 
consumer can gain from an increase in price 
tags. Just as we pioneered in the 1920’s in 
creating potent monetary mechanisms and 
in the 1930’s in forging the tools of effective 
fiscal policy, so may it be nécessary in the 
1960’s to meet head on the problem of a 
price creep. This is a challenge to mixed 
economies all over the free world, and is 
not to be met by Government alone.” 

Dr. Samuelson’s observation that the prob- 
lem of the price creep is “not to’ be met by 
government alone” is a key phrase in the 
economic report. 

We believe that our company’s record in 
this respect is noteworthy. The prices of our 





We've also done reasonably well by our 
shareholders. Our return on investment of 
25 percent was the highest such rate of re- 
turn in the automobile industry during the 
1960 fiscal year. The number of American 
Motors stockholders has increased by 75 per- 
cent over the past 2 years, which is encour- 
aging to us. During the past year we in- 
creased our quarterly dividend rate by 50 
percent. Our rate of return on sales com- 
pares as follows with our major competitors: 


Earnings before taxes as percent of net sales 
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Due to widespread acceptance of compact 
Ramblers, we’ve sustained 39 consecutive 
monthly sales increases over the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year. In the 
process American Motors has become the 
largest single employer in the State of Wis- 
consin, we’ve built up a strong distribution 
organization with dealers in every major U.S. 
community, we’re contributing to the eco- 
nomic well-being of several thousand sup- 
pliers and their employees and their families, 
and of course, we’ve made ever-increasing 
contributions to Federal, State, and local 
revenue collectors. 

Consuming buying supports this pyramid, 
of course, and we want to continue to 
broaden the base of this economic structure. 
The only enduring means of doing this is for 
American Motors to. provide more value to 
the car-buying customer. This is a continu- 
ing pursuit with us. 

Because the bonus bond program helps 
dramatize the Rambler, it is not without 
merit as a merchandising plan. However, 





we believe it has a more significant purpose 
to serve. 

1. It underscores the role of private initia- 
tive in generating increased economic ac- 
tivity. 

At a time when the automobile business is 
facing a letdown, in line with general soften- 
ing of U.S. economic conditions, and be- 
cause of the high levels of field inventories, 
the American Motors customer progress- 
sharing program is stimulating our retail 
sales across the country. 

In December 1960, wholesale sales of our 
automobile products amounted to about $69 
million, an increase of nearly $10 million . 
over sales in December 1959. 

Furthermore, the distribution of 34,324 
savings bonds, which was the largest single 
bond distribution yet made by a nationai 
bank is adding to the purchasing power of 
families across the land this week. We con- 
fidently anticipate that this payout will 
accelerate over the next 3 months. 

2. Our type of program points the way to 
restoring balance in the economic scales 
that have been tipped in favor of a few well 
organized economic groups. 

Relatively too much of the fruits of in- 
dustrial progress has been going to the 
highly organized pressure groups. The con- 
sumers are unorganized and have no ef- 
fective means of expressing themselves, ex- 
cept through casting a silent vote in the 
marketplace. Rising foreign competition is 
one -reflection of this neglect of the US. 
consumer. 

In our opinion, it is unthinkable that the 
Nation fail to step up to these festering prub- 
lems. Yet we're not inclined to place the 
entire burden upon the Congress and the 
new administration to resolve. We believe 
that voluntary measures, originating in the 
private sector of the economy, can point a 
new direction. 

We subscribe to the Christopher creed, 
“Don’t curse the darkness; light a candle, 
instead,” 

Compared to the American economy as a 
whole, American Motors is a relatively small 
peck of potatoes. But if we can light a 
small candle and shed light in the areas 
where darkness has enveloped our economic 
and political situation, we may help others 
see the way. 

We seek your understanding. If you think 
well of customer progress sharing and want 
to recommend it to others, we'll be happy to 
acquaint them with our approach and our 
results. If enough others become inter- 
ested, perhaps the combined candlelight can 
illuminate a broad new path for American 
industry to take in the years ahead. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herein a copy of the talk that our great 
Majority Leader JoHn McCormack, of 
Boston, made yesterday about our be- 
loved Speaker. Of course, JoHN McCor- 
mack is known to be one of the great ora- 
tors, not only of the Congress, but of this 
Nation or any other place, and while he 
did, Mr. Speaker, say some fabulous and 
wonderful things, there is no way in the 
English language, or any other language 
I know, to properly describe the love and 
respect that the men in this House, on 
both sides of the aisle, and they repre- 
sent every human being in America, love 
and regard our own Speaker Sam Ray- 
suRN. They know Sam_ Raysurn, of 
Bonham, Tex., to be a real man, a great 
man, a good friend, and above all an 
outstanding, true statesman and an 
American. 

Mr. Speaker, I have worked with you 
day in and day out, weekends, nights, 
Sundays, and in conventions all over this 
Nation for over a quarter of a century; 
and your whole life and your heart and 
JouHN McCormack said you had a heart 
of gold; I think you have a heart of gold 
and silver too, a brilliant brain and an 
understanding heart too. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether 
you know it or not but you do not know 
how the people down home, in that Mo- 
bile Bay country, love and respect you. 
They just want to take you away from 
Bonham, Tex., and bring you over there. 
The time you spent with us there in the 
last. Democratic campaign for President- 
elect John F. Kennedy and Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect LyNDoN B. JOHNSON will al- 
ways be remembered by the men, the 
women, the boys, and the girls. It was 
@ great experience for these people and 
one night when you, the Governor of 
Alabama, the great senior Senator from 
Alabama, Lister HILL, all of the Demo- 
cratic leaders and I were speaking for 
our party and congratulating you, Mr. 
Speaker, on the great speech you made 
that night over the radio and television 
hookup, we estimated several hundred 
thousands of people heard your speech 
and we had never heard a better one. 
The great Bos Sixes, of Crestview, Fla., 
and his wonderful wife, Inez, phoned 
when we finished and told us how much 
they enjoyed your wonderful talks and 
the talks that were made by all of the 
great men that were there to help us 
in our campaign. The same thing from 
down in the great State of Mississippi, 
there on the gulf coast, then up at York, 
Ala., on all over that part of the coun- 
try; and, Mr. Speaker, I had several 
telephone calls from Butler, Choctaw 
County, Ala. I was born there and I 
understand that it is less than 100 miles 
from where you were born. You were 
born up there in that great country, the 
Horseshoe Bend country, and that was a 
battle where your people and my people 
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fought with the Indians that really 
caused us to have that peace treaty 
with England. Had it not been for those 
great people there in the battles there, 
and then in Mobile at Fort Bowyer, 
which is Fort Morgan now, the battle at 
Pensacola, and the battle at-New Orleans 
against the British, I believe, and many 
many people believe, we would still be a 
colony. 

The great Tom Martin, chairman of 
the board of the Alabama Power Co., has 
spent thousands and thousands of hours 
of time; he sent people all the way to 
England to search for the records and 
found them; the English decided to make 
peace after we down in Alabama, in Ten- 
nessee, in Mississippi, and Florida, won 
those battles from the English. The rec- 
ord is clear, and your folks and my folks 
were there fighting side by-side. Then 
the great Sam Houston was there, too. 
You and he, Sam Houston of the Alamo 
fame, come from the same part of the 
country that we all come from, and our 
own Sam Houston was badly wounded in 
the Battle of Horseshoe Bend, Ala. 
There is a book out on this, and I have 
sent it to you. I have also sent it to 
many other people. I sent it to you to 
put in your wonderful library; if you 
have not read it, I want you to read it. 
But anyway, today, when you were sit- 
ting there in the chair as Speaker of the 
House of the Congress of the United 
States, Jonn McCormack told his great 
audience, not only on the floor of the 
House, but the galleries were full from 
every State in the Union and many other 
lands, that you had been Speaker longer 
than any man on earth and almost twice 
as long as the great Henry Clay. 

You did so much good on your trip to 
our beloved Alabama. You took a lot of 
time out of Texas to help Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Florida. While we were disappointed in 
losing Montgomery and Birmingham, 
Ala., we carried Mobile and all of that 
part of Alabama by a beautiful majority 
for Jack Kennedy and Lynpon JOHNSON, 
who have now been certified as President 
and Vice President of these United 
States. 

All of the people all over that part of 
our land will always remember and never 
forget the days and nights you spent 
there with us inspecting beautiful Brook- 
ley Field that has made the greatest rec- 
ord that we have in this Nation for the 
Air Force, where you inspected our great 
State docks at Mobile and all of the 
many plants up and down the river 
where they are bringing in iron ore from 
Venezuela to make steel there in Ala- 
bama, where the great aluminum plant 
is running day and night; the largest 
paper mill in the world that has over 
40 acres of plant and machinery under 
one roof; then the great Scott Paper Co.; 
then the Stone Container Co.; and then 
as we were cruising along showing you 
the great waterways of Alabama, you 
will recall, that we inspected the largest 
rayon plant in the world, the Courtaulds 
Co. of England; then a little further 
along, the Stauffer Chemical Co. of 
France; and then on up to Mount Ver- 
non where the great Indian Chief Geron- 
imo was in captivity for so long before 
we sent him to Oklahoma, but we still 
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have one of his grandsons who is one 
of our game wardens at our hunting 
preserve on the Tombigbee River at Mc- 
Intosh; then we showed you the spot 
where Aaron Burr was captured after he 
killed Alexander Hamilton. Last, but 
not least, the plant of the great Olin 
Mathieson Co. which produces trainloads 
and bargeloads of chlorine, caustic soda, 
and many other chemicals. This great 
plant, to give you an idea of the size, 
uses over $2 million worth of electricity 
in 1 year. You saw the pipelines that 
lead to the Tombigbee River from their 
plant; you saw the loading of barges with 
chemicals that go all over this Nation 
everywhere that water runs. Then we 
went on up to the Geigy Chemical Co. 
These are the people, Mr. Speaker, who 
invented DDT and these people are now 
building seven new plants and, by the 
way, a great Texas company is building 
these plants for the Geigy Chemical Co. 
Brown & Root, of Texas, are the con- 
tractors. 

Then we went on up the river to 
Jackson, Ala., where you saw the great 
sawmills, the Vanity Fair silk mills, 
their new golf course, and then last, but 
not least, the great Jackson lock and 
dam at Coffeeville, Ala., which will be 
completed this spring when we hope you 
will return and be there with us to re- 
joice and celebrate the dedication of this 
great dam which will throw the water 80 
miles further up the Tombigbee River. 
The Army Engineers, as you know Mr. 
Speaker, are spending over $500,000 a 
month completing this great project. 

So your trip and your speeches over 
the radio and your appearance with our 
Senators Lister Hill and John Sparkman, 
our great Governor, John Patterson, 
Congressman George Grant, and all of 
us will be a memory that will linger with 
the people of the First Congressional 
District of Alabama for many long years 
to come. They just want you to return 
again and again. 

Well, our prayer is, Mr. Speaker, that 
Speaker Sam Raysurn, of Texas and 
Tennessee, will be with us for many, 
many years to come, and I wish you 


could have heard all of the fine things a 


said about you on your 79th birthday 
yesterday. You looked so fine when Vice 
President Nrxon was sitting by you there 
on the Speaker’s rostrum, and I thought 
Vice President Nixon gave you a great 
compliment. The moment your name 
was mentioned, every man sprang from 
his seat, not only Democrats but Re- 
publicans, to applaud you and the great 
work you have done and have been 
doing. 





Contributions of American-Italians to the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christopher Columbus Society of Al- 
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toona, Pa., observed its 56th anniversary 
on October 9, 1960, and as the principal 
speaker for the occasion I delivered the 
following address: 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN-ITALIANS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


(By Representative JamEs E. VAN ZANDT, 
Member of Congress, 20th District of Penn- 
sylvania, at the 56th anniversary dinner 
of the Christopher Columbus Society, 
October 9) 

One of the things that makes our country 
great is the diversity of its population. 

Our far-reaching experiment in the co- 
operation of almost every imaginable racial, 
national, and religious strain has resulted in 
a society unique in the history of man. 

It is a society that is indivisible precisely 
because it is built by the contributions of 
many nationalities. 

Many national groups came to our shores, 
either to flee from poverty or injustice and 
to start life anew in a promised land. 

Their determination, ideals, and hard 
work have made America what it is today. 

The variety of their cultures has served to 
provide vitality and strength to our mate- 
rial, spiritual, and cultural development. 

In most cases the adjustment of the immi- 
grant to the American way of life was not 
easy. 

Although anxious to come to our land, 
migrants to our shores had to leave their 
homes and friends and they faced a new, of- 
ten bewildering, way of life, an unknown 
language, and strange people. 

Consequently, in spite of the opportuni- 
ties and material benefits available in their 
adopted country, it was natural for them 
to look back with longing at times to familiar 
things and people in the lands of their birth. 

In spite of this natural yearning for their 
homeland, they were nevertheless eager to 
become good Americans. 

Proof of this desire can be seen in the 
accomplishments of the various national 
groups in our society. 

Their hard work, skill, and inventive 
genius; their various cultural backgrounds, 
customs, and traditions, and their invigor- 
ating qualities of mind and temperament, 
have made America what it is today. 

We are indebted to a great many national- 
ities, races, and religious creeds for their 
contributions. 

We were the beneficiaries of their immi- 
gration to our shores. 

We needed all their various gifts to aid 
in the construction and development of our 
great land. 

All these national groups, which make up 
the greater part of our population, have 
greatly influenced the American way of life. 

They are all an integral part of our Nation. 

Therefore, we insist that these Americans 
never forget, in their efforts to become good 
citizens, their roots in other lands and 
cultures. ’ 

In fact, we urge them to cling to and to 
be proud to preserve the best of their her- 
itage, for this serves to enrich our own cul- 
ture. 

Here in America most of us have learned 
that peoples of all nations are actually very 
much alike underneath despite the differ- 
ences that may exist in customs and lan- 
guages. 

In most cases our traditional spirit of tol- 
erance has aided these various foreign groups 
in their struggle to become Americanized. 

Unfortunately, at times, some have not 
lived up to this spirit and have resented 
those who happened to arrive in our country 
later than others. ‘ 

Some Americans have even been guilty of 
shameful injustices to certain minority 
groups. 

Traditionally, America has been looked 
upon by the free world as the leader in the 
fight for freedom and justice for all peoples. 
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Consequently, it is the duty of all of us to 
constantly endeavor to prevent the spread of 
ill feeling toward national and other groups 
in our own society. 

We know in our hearts that it is mere 
ignorance, prejudice, and misunderstanding 
that promotes these sentiments. 

For if all of us search our minds we must 
conclude that human beings of all types 
will, if they live under similar conditions 
with the same opportunities for advance- 
ment, develop in much the same way. 

I think it is particularly appropriate on 
this Columbus Day celebration before you as 
a group of Italian-American citizens that I 
demonstrate the proof of this statement by 
showing how the Italian immigrant and his 
children, with the opportunities available in 
our free society, have developed and pros- 
pered as well as any other American. 

Most people are inclined to think of the 
Italian immigrant as new Americans. 

Actually, however, they have played a large 
and continuous role throughout our history. 

Columbus discovered America, another 
Italian gave hér his name, still another 
planted the first English flag on our soil. 

Many Italians settled in the Colonies be- 
tween 1622-1776. 

Official colonial records show that they 
were present in the earliest years of the set- 
tlement of New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Rhode Island. 

Perhaps the most famous of these was 
Philip Mazzei, who tuok an active role in our 
struggle for independence. 

Thomas Jefferson, himself, stated that he 
used Mazzei’s quotation, “All men are by 
nature created free and independent” while 
crafting the Declaration of Independence. 

Early in our history, the artistic and musi- 
cal contributions of the Italian immigrant 
was also an aid in adding vitality to our 
colonial culture. 

President Jefferson encouraged Italian 
sculptors to come to our country to work on 
various public buildings in the Nation’s 
Capital. . 

The most renowned of these was Constan- 
tine Brumidi, who spent over 30 years creat- 
ing the murals in the rotunda of the Capitol. 

In music, as early as 1757, we hear of John 
Palma conducting a concert in Philadelphia. 

I have used these few examples to demon- 
strate how the Italian immigrant contrib- 
uted to the growth of our infant Nation. 

There was no question but that we quickly 
accepted them as Americans. 

In fact, in many cases we urged them to 
come to our country, and we have ever since 
been thankful for the culture and talent 
which they provided to our young and 
expanding civilization. 

The new Italian immigrants, however, who 
came in the 1880’s found it a little more 
difficult to adjust to their new surroundings. 

Many of them fied overpopulated and 
poorer regions of Italy and came to our prom- 
ised land in search of a new life. 

At first the majority of these immigrants 
would only qualify for the humblest type of 
labor. 

In the short span of one generation, how- 
ever, their progress was amazing. 

Beneath their poverty lay much hidden 
talent which quickly was allowed to come to 
the surface once given the opportunity. 

This quick adjustment to American life is 
evident in the field of sports. 

Their accomplishments in boxing, baseball, 
and football have thrilled sports followers 
throughout our country. 

In boxing many became world champions. 

Names like Lou Ambers, Rocky Graziano, 


and Rocky Marciano, who retired as the un- 


defeated heavyweight champion of the world, 
read like a Boxing Hall of Fame. 

In baseball likewise their skill on the dia- 
mond brought many to prominence in the 
major leagues. 

Tony Lazzeri, Frank Crosetti, Phil Rizzuto, 
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Yogi Berra, and the DiMaggio brothers are 
only a few of those who were celebrated 
stars. 

Who will ever forget how Joe DiMaggio, 
the graceful center fielder of the New York 
Yankees, aroused the interest of the base- 
ball world when he established a new record 
by hitting in 56 consecutive games. 

On the college gridiron as well, students 
talked of the exploits of such football stars 
as Carideo, Bertelli, Ameche and Tamburo. 

In the musical and theatrical world also 
these new Italian immigrants achieved suc- 
cess. 

Singers like Enrico Caruso, Mario Lanza, 
Prank Sinatra, and Perry Como—band 
leaders such as Guy Lombardo—and the- 
atrical personalities such as Jimmy Durante, 
Jerry Colonna, Dean Martin and Lou Cos- 
tello brought many moments of joy to 
people throughout the land. 

As these athletes and artists were gain- 
ing fame because of their talents—other 
Italians were contributing to the growth of 
America in other ways. 

In agriculture, industry, business, and the 
professions their contributions were instru- 
mental in the political and economic growth 
of America. 

As well as contributing to the growth of 
our country, Italian-Americans have always 
been ready to defend it in time of peril. 

From the time of the Revolutionary War 
they have served honorably in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Thousands have died for the land they all 
loved. 

The dozens of Congressional Medals of 
Honor and Navy Crosses—the hundreds of 
Distinguished Service Crosses—and the 
thousands of Purple Hearts with which they 
have been honored—are testimony enongh 
of their loyalty to their country. 

During these few moments, I have at- 
tempted to show that variety in our cosmo- 
politan society has enriched America. 

On this Columbus Day of 1960, I thought 
it appropriate to briefly outline what the 
Italian-Americans have contributed to this 
development. 

We have seen that the injection of Italian 
traditions and heritage in our blood has aided 
in producing a strong America. 

During these few moments, while discus- 
sing the contrbutions of Italian-Americans 
to America, I really have only scratched the 
surface. 

It would take hours to give a true and 
accurate picture of their donations to our 
great Nation. 

To me, however, their greatest single con- 
tribution was themselves. 

Having to earn their citizenship in many 
cases the hard way, they often became better 
citizens than many who had citizenship 
handed to them at birth. 

With determination and hard work Italian 
Americans have become solid pillars of com- 
munities throughout the United States. 

They have amalgamated in the main stream 
of American life—and added their bit to 
the American scene—while retaining many of 
their own customs, but they have always been 
proud first of their positions as Americans. 





Public Demands Labor Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
any move is made to do something about 
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the abuse of power by certain labor 
leaders, or in any way curtail the excesses 
of big labor organizations, the hue and 
cry is raised that the move is generated 
by reactionary, “laborbaiters” who are 
not interested in the welfare of the men 
and women who work in the mines, mills, 
and factories of America. 

This charge, of course, is far from the 
truth. Those of us who have sponsored 
and support labor reform have done so 
because we believe in the rights of the 
workingmen and women of our Nation. 
We believe they should be protected from 
abuses by government and labor bosses 
as well as by management. We believe 
in labor’s right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively and we also believe in 
freedom for the individual worker, 
whether or not he belongs to a union. 

We do not deny the right of unions 
to exist, but we do believe that they 
should- be subject to the same rules of 
the game that govern all other segments 
of our society. 

That this view is widely shared is 
clearly shown by a recent poll conducted 
by Opinion Research Corp., in which the 
general public, and particularly the 
overwhelming majority of union mem- 
bers themselves, favor labor reform and 
more control over the unions. 

It is interesting to note the surpris- 
ing number of union members who be- 
lieve that unions should be subject to 
the same antitrust law which governs 
business and industry. I have intro- 
duced in past Congresses, and will intro- 
duce again in this session, a bill to ac- 
complish this purpose. With this 
thought in mind I call the attention of 
the Members to the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal depicting 
the results of the poll just mentioned. 
New CURBS ON UNIONS FAVORED BY WORKERS, 

Posiic, Pott INDICATES—PUBLIC CALLS 

Some WaLkKoOuTS NECESSARY BUT WOULD BAN 

INDUSTRYWIDE STRIKES 

(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 

New YorK.—The Nation’s labor leaders, 
who hope for some easing of Government 
regulation of union activities under the Ken- 
nedy administration, are likely to get little 
support from the public—or even from the 
union rank and file. 

At least, that’s the finding of a nationwide 
public opinion poll conducted by Opinion 
Research Corp. of Princeton, NJ. If any- 
thing, the survey indicates, public sentiment 
still is running toward more, not less, regu- 
lation. A surprising 62 percent of the per- 
sons covered in the survey favor such an 
extreme step as bringing labor unions under 
the same antitrust laws that apply to busi- 
ness. 

Opinion Research conducts most of its 
polls on special assignments from its cor- 
porate clients, which include about 80 of 
the Nation’s biggest companies. Every year, 
however, the pollsters look into the public’s 
attitudes toward labor unions and make the 
findings available to all their clients as a 
guide to industrial relations policy. 

According to this year’s poll, union mem- 
bers in some Cases are even more regulation- 
minded than the public at large. Asked 
whether they favored close Government 
regulation of unions or little or no regula- 
tion, 60 percent of the general public chose 
the former and only 20 percent the latter, 
with 20 percent expressing no opinion. 

UNION MEMBERS’ VIEW 

But, under a separate breakdown for union 

members only, close regulation was favored 
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by 63 percent. Presumably, close regulation 
would go beyond the requirement of 1959’s 
Landrum-Griffin labor reform law requiring 
unions to file reports on finances and other 
data with a new regulatory unit in the 
Labor Department. 

President-elect Kennedy, of course, ran on 
a Democratic platform pledging “the repeal 
of antilabor excesses which have been written 
into our labor laws.” But if the slightly 
more conservative 87th Congress with which 
Senator Kennedy must deal reflects public 
opinion as shown in this survey, there will 
be little softening of either the Taft-Hartley 
or Landrum-Griffin statutes. 

As for bringing labor unions under the 
antitrust laws, the survey indicates 62 per- 
cent of the general public favor the idea, 
only 9 percent are opposed and 29 percent 
are undecided. Among union members, a 
surprising 57 percent support it, only 20 per- 
cent oppose it and 23 percent have no 
opinion. 

Admittedly, pollsters say, it is difficult to 
ask some questions without influencing the 
answer. In this case the question was: “As 
you know, we now have antitrust laws to 
control monopolies in business. Do you 
think there should be similar laws to control 
monopolies in labor unions, or shouldn't 
there be such laws for labor unions?” De- 
spite these difficulties, survey officials con- 
tend, the lopsidedness of the results makes 
them significant, especially because Congress 
has been afraid even to tinker with the idea. 
Unions, of course, contend that such a move 
would cripple their power to bargain with 
an entire branch of industry. 


CURBING STRIKE POWER 


Legislative action is more of a possibility 
in another area covered by the Opinion Re- 
search survey.. The poll indicates 61 percent 
of the general public favor laws to “curb the 
power of unions so they cannot shut down 
an entire basic industry,” such as autos or 
steel. Only 20 percent of those queried op- 
pose such laws—which would require a tight- 
ening of the Taft-Hartley law—and 19 per- 
cent have no opinion. 

On the same question, 38 percent of union 
members polled agreed on the need for laws 
to curb shutdowns of basic industries, and 
only 44 percent were against the idea. The 
remaining 18 percent “didn’t know.” 

A surprising 84 percent of the union mem- 
bers polled support the 80-day cooling-off 
period, which the President can ask a court 
to invoke under the Taft-Hartley law to de- 
lay or suspend a strike; this compares with 
only 73 percent for the public at large. And 
43 percent of union members—compared 
with 42 percent of the general public—would 
go one step further and impose a penalty for 
not settling a wage dispute before the end 
of the 80-day period. Under one such 
scheme—the one referred to in the pollsters’ 
question—company profits and union dues 
would be put into a special fund during the 
cooling-off period. The money would be re- 
turned only if an agreement was reached; 
otherwise it would go to some Government 
welfare program. 

Union members are so eager to avoid work 
stoppages, the Opinion Research poll indi- 
cates, that 46 percent of those questioned— 
compared with 43 percent of the general 
public—would accept arbitration of com- 
pany-union disputes by a special labor court, 
with decisions binding on both sides. Only 
41 percent of union members oppose such 
compulsory arbitration, the study shows, 
against 28 percent of the general population. 
Both industry and the AFL-CIO have gone 
on record against such Government-dictated 
settlements, on the ground they would rep- 
resent a dangerous step toward Government 
control of wages and prices. Evidently, 
though, a lot of workers prefer this to for- 
feiting wages during a long strike. 

Labor unions, of course, are claiming a 
good deal of the credit for the Kennedy elec- 
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tion victory. But Opinion Research Corp. 
sees ho inconsistency between labor’s ability 
to get out the vote for the Democratic Party 
and a general public demand for responsible 
unionism. This latter sentiment, the polling 
organization says, “explains why labor lead- 
ers can be apparent winners at election time, 
yet have great difficulty calling the tune in 
Congress.” 

Most of the findings, the organization con- 
tends, point up the decline of labor union 
power in the United States. The agency 
notes that union membership grew only by 
300,000 workers between 1955 and 1960, to a 
present 18 million members. Union mem- 
bership in that period actually declined as a 
percentage of the nonfarm work force, from 
31.3 percent to 29.8 percent, in spite of con- 
tinued intensive organizing efforts. “The 
momentum of the labor movement is slowing 
down,” the polling group declares, “Labor 
leadership doesn’t seem to be meeting the 
needs of a changing work force. There is 
mounting pressure for more responsible use 
of union power.” 

Comparing its latest findings with those of 
its own annual opinion samplings going back 
to 1944, the organization said that now a 
record 68 percent of the general population 
think labor unions have either grown enough 
(60 percent) or are already too large (another 
8 percent). 

Nevertheless, the opinion testers stressed, 
it would be a grave mistake to interpret the 
temper of the times as an opportunity for 
union busting. Among the general public, 
they noted, an overwhelming 75 percent of 
those queried—only slightly below the record 
77 percent of 1953—support present laws 
which guarantee workers the right to form 
unions and bargain collectively with man- 
agement. Moreover, 45 percent of the gen- 
eral public still think companies have to 
be forced by strikes or the threat of work 
stoppages, to pass along higher earnings in 
the form of higher wages. Only 37 percent 
believe companies will voluntarily do so. 
And 39 percent of the public still believe 
companies would like to break the unions if 
they got a chance, while only 41 percent 
think firms are willing to deal with the 
unions. 

Union members still regard labor’s posi- 
tion as rather precarious. Of those ques- 
tioned, 57 percent think companies would 
like to break the unions, and 63 percent think 
corporations must be forced to grant wage 
boosts commensurate with higher earnings. 





Communism Needs You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, Valerie 
Ann MacNees, a contributing writer in 
the Dome, school paper of the Academy 
of Notre Dame, Washington, D.C., has 
voiced a warning to youth against the 
dangers of communism. 

At 16 years of age Valerie shows a per- 
ception of the evils of that “ism” which 
does credit to the sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur, who conduct the Catholic 
school. : 

In her research for the article, “Com- 
munism Needs You,” Valerie included a 
visit to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and interviews with officials of that 
great organization. 


| 
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Valerie is particularly interested in po- 
litical science and in journalism—the 
latter possibly an influence of her-en- 
vironment. Both her parents are news- 
paper correspondents. Valerie lives in 
nearby Hyattsville, Md. 

It is to be hoped that students of the 
stripe recently picketing the White 
House and raising strident voices against 
the House Un-American Activities Sub- 
committee may read her editorial and 
see the light: 

COMMUNISM NEEDS You 
(By Valerie MacNees) 


Youth of America, communism needs your 
cooperation to succeed, Will you cooperate? 

You can further the socialistic system in 
two ways, one active, one passive. 

The energetic can join the Communist 
youth movement. In the Washington area 
there are training centers for young people 
in Communist doctrine and method. Ad- 
vanced courses include instruction in “how 
to start youth riots,” “Discrediting the FBI,” 
and, of course, “how to debate with democ- 
racy.” 

Every student receives special tutoring 
during job training, as he carries out minor 
directives for a Communist leader. 

When job training and studies are com- 
pleted, the student is assigned to a Commu- 
nist youth club. His job will then be to 
convince school or business associates that 
communism is inevitable. He will demon- 
strate the peaceful purpose of Mr. Khru- 
shchev and enumerate the social evils that 
communism seeks to destroy. He will attend 
party youth conventions to report on his 
progress. : 

For the less energetic, communism offer: 
another key role—that of passivity. 

This passive'role in the “conquest of free- 
dom” is an easier part to play. 

All that is necessary is that you allow your 
mind to be completely taken up with your 
own ambitions and pleasures, so that the rest 
of the world is no concern of yours. 

By thinking that communism is something 
on the other side of the ocean, you are doing 


. your part. By thinking that materialism is 


a vice possessed only by adults or by the 
rich, you are doing your part. By failing to 
develop a sense of personal responsibility for 
the common good, you can further the cause 
of communism as effectively as the top party 
leaders. 

“We must all stand for something,” says 
J. Edgar Hoover, “or we will all fall for 
something.” 

Communism needs you, the youth of 
America. Without your patronage or your 
tolerance, it cannot conquer. 





Virginia State Police Achievements in 
Traffic-Law Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, Col. Charles 
W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of the 
Virginia Department of State Police, pre- 
pared an interesting and informative 
article on traffic-law enforcement which 
was published in the April 1960 issue of 
Traffic Quarterly. Colonel Woodson has 
served with distinction as superintendent 
of State police in the Commonwealth of 


Virginia under five Governors and is gen- 
erally regarded as an able official. I 
commend his fine article to the Members 
of the Congress and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert herein the text 
of the article: 
VIRGINIA STATE POLICE ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
TRAFFIC-LAW ENFORCEMENT 


(By Col. Charles W. Woodson, Jr.) 


Contrary to general belief, State police 
organizations are of relatively long standing 
and were not engendered by the emergence 
of the automobile into widespread use. 

The germ of the present State police was 
in the Texas Rangers, recruited in 1835 as a 
border patrol. They were followed, in 1873, 
by the Royal Northwest (now Royal Cana- 
dian) Mounted Police who brought law and 
order to opening territories. 

Although several organizations approxi- 
mating embryonic State police appeared 
earlier, the first authentic State police de- 
partment appeared in Pennsylvania in 1905. 
Its purpose was to provide an executive arm 
for the State, assist in handling disturbed 
conditions in the coal fields, and provide pro- 
tection in rural areas that were without ade- 
quate law enforcement agencies. 

The rapid rise of rural crime and the 
universal employment of the motor vehicle— 
with the part it plays in crime and the 
shrinking of jurisdictionss brought about by 
its use—led to the development of similar 
organizations in other States. Some coun- 
ties, appreciating the situation, organized po- 
lice departments along the lines of mini- 
ature State police agencies. 

The Virginia State Police had its incep- 
tion in the appointment of eight inspectors 
who were assigned to the secretary of the 
Commonwealth and who were later absorbed 
by the division of motor vehicles when it was 
established in 1924. These men; without 
uniforms, were largely concerned with license 
plates, titles, and stolen vehicles, although 
they were endowed with a vague type of 
police authority. Because of the condition 
of existing dirt roads, the inspectors worked 
largely as clerks during the winter months. 

Largely augmented in 1932, the group was 
reorganized and its members given general 
police powers, unrestricted as to jurisdiction 
within Virginia. Elementary entrance re- 
quirements appeared, a type of military or- 
ganization. was inaugurated, and the first 
basic training school convened. 

In 1942, the department was separated 
from the division of motor vehicles and be- 
came a State agency in its own right, with 
the superintendent responsible only to the 
Governor. 

When I joined the department in 1932, we 
were in the depths of an economic depres- 
sion. I applied when 25 new positions were 
created and the first basic training school 
was announced. There were some 5,000 ap- 
plications for a position which was to pay 
$85 per month and from which there would 
be an almost irreducible minimum of free 
time. 

One hundred applicants were selected from 
the 5,000 and these went to training camp, 
with no salary and with the knowledge that 
only 25 would survive. Still unpaid, the 25 
selected waited 3 months for the jobs to be 
established. 


BEGINNINGS OF POLICE AGENCIES 


We, of course, see some public resentment 
directed against the police today, but this 
generally arises from improper or misguided 
actions on the part of individuals or indi- 
vidual departments. In the beginning, police 
agencies came hard to the English people, 
who stood in dread of the highhanded, auto- 
cratic methods of the huge, semimilitary 
continental organizations. Until as late as 
1749, the vast metropolis of London was ut- 
terly without any organized police depart- 
ment. 


In rural areas, village constables could 
enlist the aid of the people; but in the cities, 
apart from aged watchmen, there were only 
individuals known as thief takers who re- 
ceived bounties for apprehending criminals, 
but who had no official standing whatsoever. 

The need for police protection finally gave 
rise to an organized police department known 
as the Bow Street Runners, from their head- 
quarters in London’s Bow Street. At first, 
this organization met with bitter public en- 
mity and animosity, but continued to grow in 
stature and became the Metropolitan Police 
Department of London as it is today. 

Their success was based upon the firm in- 
doctrination that they were public servants, 
that their own lives must be above reproach, 
and that their business was the prevention 
of crime. 

Most State police departments sprang 
from small cells attached to motor vehicle 
divisions, highway departments, and other 
State agencies, and all have either become 
entities or have increased vastly in size and 
importance with the ever-increasing use of 
the motor vehicle. 


PROBLEMS OF TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT 


One of the problems of State policing is 
whether to insist that duties be confined to 
the highways only, or to permit work in 
other fields of law enforcement. In our de- 
partment, the feeling is that while a State 
police officer belongs primarily on the high- 
way, he cannot, as an officer of the law, ignore 
other types of offenses. To do so, we believe, 
would cause him to lose stature in the eyes 
of the public he serves. In this connection, 
I speak for Virginia with its large rural areas 
and the problem of 24-hour coverage. - 

However, the basic problem in traffic law 
enforcement and, indeed, in the whole 
tragedy of our traffic slaughter lies in the 
attitude of the people. So swiftly has the 
impact of the automobile struck us that, in 
my opinion, we simply have not evolved a 
proper code of ethics for its use; nor have 
we come to appreciate the motor vehicle— 
originally but a pleasure and convenience— 
as the dangerous instrument it now is. 

Generally speaking, the mass of the peo- 
ple does not look upon a traffic law violation 
as a criminal act or as antisocial conduct. 
For example, a conviction for drunken driv- 
ing brings nothing like the social censure 
that aceompanies one for simple public 
drunkenness. This attitude is often re- 
flected in jury and witness action. 

There is also a strange reaction toward law 
enforcement officers charged with traffic 
duties, that likens enforcement to a type of 
game in which a violator should have an 
“even break.” One arrested on a speeding 
charge will cry out that he is the victim of a 
speedtrap or that he was justified by existing 
conditions in exceeding the legal limit. Of- 
ficers are accused of having quotas to fill, of 
being in league with justices of the peace in 
raising funds for various localities, and of 
having financial interests in fines assessed 
or in forfeited bail. Here it should be noted 
that our troopers are paid straight salaries 
and have no quotas to fill and that money 
from fines and bail is paid into our school 
fund. 

These attitudes, I believe, have origin in 
public sentiment against lawbreakers some 
60 years ago. Then our society was sharply 
divided into two parts—the large percentage 
which obeyed laws and the relatively small 
criminal element which did not. 

The criminal section was beyond the pale 
of social condonation. Today, however, 
everyone drives and everyone at times breaks 
traffic laws. Thus the famous “But for the 
grace of God, there go I” attitude so preva- 
lent among jurors is adapted to the whole 
situation. 

TRAFFIC PROBLEMS IN VIRGINIA 

Besides the basic problem of human indif- 
ference to traffic dangers and the feeling that 
breaking traffic laws is not a criminal act, 
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Virginia has problems that are shared with 
more or less intensity everywhere. 

As a bridge State on the eastern seaboard 
and one that attracts a large number of vis- 
itors, Virginia has many nonresident vio- 
lators. Unfortumately, some of these feel 
that hospitality should extend to undue 
tolerance where our speed limits are con- 
cerned. 

Another handicap for visitors is that our 
laws do not permit justices of the peace to 
try cases, thus necessitating the bonding of 
nonresidents for their further appearance 
before the court having jurisdiction. Extra- 
dition would be prohibitively impractical 
where a traffic offense is concerned so the 
nonresident necessarily faces the incon- 
venience of awaiting trial or returning. 

A terrible problem of today, which ap- 
pears to loom larger and larger each year, 
is that of the drinking driver. During 1958, 
one of these offenders was known to have 
been involved in 33.3 percent of our fatal 
crashes and it is certainly reasonable to 
presume that this percentage would be 
considerably larger were all facts known in 
all cases. 

We have striven to impress upon public 
thinking that alcoholic effects that might 
pass unnoticed at a social event can be 
lethal where driving an automobile is con- 
cerned. People must be made to realize also 
that one of the insidious properties of alcohol 
is the impairment of Judgment and that a 
driver who felt it was safe to drive at the 
time might well shudder in horror at what 
he had done when alcoholic effects were 
gone. 

For many years, Virginia has had a man- 
datory 1-year license suspension for the first 
conviction of drunken driving and, more re- 
cently, chemical test legislation. Yet in 
spite of all that has been done, the problem 
appears to be worsening. 

Radar and unmarked police cars, while 
vital aids to traffic-law enforcement, en- 
gender public resentment on the grounds 
that they are unfair. Radar devices are 
used at any point along our highway system, 
but at the outskirts of each city and town 
large signs point out this fact. Along the 
highways other signs indicate our top speed 
limits. Thus no one but a violator need 
fear radar, and there is no basis for the en- 
trapment plea since drivers are in no way 
lured into committing an offense. 

In our opinion, both marked and un- 
marked patrol cars have definite places in 
enforcement. The marked car is a deterrent 
to the inattentive driver who might break 
a law, but the unmarked car is necessary for 
those who desire to break laws and who are 
eternally on the lookout for a patrol car. 
The use of unmarked cars also brings the un- 
fair plea, but a motorist prone to violate is 
less likely to do so when he does not know 
when or where he is going to encounter a 
trooper. 

A series of tragedies, in which drivers 
fleeing police have struck and killed people 
in the way, has focused national attention 
on the high-speed police chase, and aroused 
some public feeling which questions the 
wisdom of police pursuit. 

However, the first duty of a police’officer is 
to put a halt to the existing violation be- 
fore damage is done. Then we must con- 
sider what could happen were officers for- 
bidden to pursue a violator who refuses to 
halt upon signal. Violators, secure in the 
knowledge that pursuit had been forbidden, 
would simply accelerate their vehicles when 
an officer signaled them to stop. Thus the 
officer would be helpless. 

The argument has been advanced that the 
officer could take the license number of the 
vehicle and arrest, the driver later. However, 
difficulties present themselves here. The 
dangerous violation is not immediately halt- 
ed; checking the license and apprehending 
the driver would be a lengthy process; the 
license numbers gives access to the owner 
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but not necessarily the driver, and drivers of 
stolen cars could not be apprehended. Also, 
questioning a driver in violation often re- 
veals other violations. 

IMPROVED POLICE METHODS 

Most of the scientific improvements in 
police equipment have come in the field of 
communications. When I first took the road 
as a trooper, a vast territory was assigned to 
me and there were no car-to-car or Ccar-to- 
headquarters radios. Arrangements were 
often made with various businesses along 
the individual trooper’s most traveled route 
whereby a flag was raised upon receipt of a 
call for the trooper. When the trooper noted 
the flag, he entered and returned the call. 
This is a far cry from two-way fadios, 
microwave, and portable teletype. 

Other advancements include chemical 
tests for intoxication, moulage, infrared 
photography, radar, electronic speed-timers, 
and fingerprinting developments. Yet, in 
the final analysis, the greatest asset to. po- 
lice work at this date appears to be the 
young men of integrity and ability who join 
our ranks. 

All work and all use of equipment must 
rest squarely upon the individual man. And 
this man must keep pace with not only those 
of warped intelligence who turn to crime 
and also use scientific aids, but also with the 
inadvertent breaker of a traffic law who has 
never before experienced arrest or court 
action. 

I believe police administrators have 
achieved some success in the selection, 
training, and retraining of personnel. How- 
ever, much work needs to be done in the 
field of training men for supervisory posi- 
tions as well as those now in supervisory 
positions. We might not make psycholo- 
gists of corporals, sergeants, lieutenants, and 
captains but we can solve many problems 
in human relations if we give supervisors 
the benefit of experience that has been gar- 
nered with difficulty through the years. 

As time passes, we continue to progress 
steadily in raising the standards, pro- 
cedures, and ethics of the police profession. 
The old attitude that “anyone can be a 
policeman” is passing, as the highly finished 
product of modern police departments meets 
the public. 


ALCOHOL AND ENFORCEMENT DILEMMAS 


We cannot here attempt a discussion as to 
the moral aspects of the use of beverage al- 
cohol. At the same time, we cannot evade 
the inescapable fact that large sections of 
our population use it and think they are 
commiting no wrong in so doing, as long 
as they violate no laws or otherwise mis- 
behave. : 

Very much the same thinking existed at 
the time of national prohibition and thus 
the police suffered a decided setback. Offi- 
cers were ordered to enforce laws which 
many people thought interfered with their 
inherent personal rights. 

As with the advent of general use of the 
automobile, respectable citizens became ar- 
rant lawbreakers and no stigma was at- 
tached by many to the breaking of prohibi- 
tion laws. Side by side with thousands of 
citizens who dealt individually with boot- 
leggers, rose syndicates and gangs of the 
worst criminals in our history. 

Unfortunately, police salaries were inade- 
quate and the temptation of heavy induce- 
ments to look the other way proved too much 
for some officers. Add to this the fact that 
much of the public vented its spleen on 
the police for attempting to enforce laws 
deemed by many to be unpopular, and it 
is not hard to see why we lost ground. 

TRAFFIC SAFETY SOLUTION IN EDUCATION 


Often we are asked what the solution will 
be to the traffic safety problem. In my opin- 
ion, it lies in the field of public safety edu- 
cation and in the education of youth within 
the schools, seconded by parental control 
and exemplary guidance. 
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While police action is very necessary to the 
control picture, the public is too prone to 
feel enforcement is the only approach. Let 
there be a sudden rash of fatalities and the 
complaint is voiced that the police should be 
doing something. No similar cry is directed 


.against engineers or educators. 


In blaming the police, the public often 
fails to realize that enforcement does not 
consist of police action alone. Enforcement 
also requires adequate laws and effective 
court action, neither of which can be achieved 
without popular approval. 

The police cannot force the traffic mil- 
lenium upon the mass of the populace. Were 
our ranks tripled, we could not hope to reach 
but an infinitisimal portion of those who 
daily violate our traffic laws. 

When we turn to highway engineering, it 
is obvious that many improvements built 
into our roads to render driving more pleas- 
ant and more convenient paradoxically invite 
excessive speed. 

It is difficult to believe that any vast im- 
provement can be gained until the people 
look upon improper driving as they look upon 
other forms of lawbreaking. It is indeed 
strange that indifference persists in the light 
of a recent national survey (conducted by 
the Kemper Insurance Co., of Chicago) 
which revealed that 7 of 10 people killed or 
injured in traffic suffered at the hands of 
drivers violating traffic laws. The it-can’t- 
happen-to-me philosophy is indeed well 
rooted. 

We endeavor constantly to impress upon 
Virginia troopers that the most effective at- 
titude with which to meet the violator is one 
of firmness, intelligence, and civility—a man- 
ner that tends to make the wrongdoer feel 
ashamed of himself rather than resentful. 
Too often in the past, uncouth officers with 
the where’s-the-fire approach have dam- 
aged good public relations that have been 
built so slowly. 

While we empower a trooper to administer 
a@ verbal warning in a borderline or not-too- 
serious violation, we do not use written warn- 
ings that can become part of the individual 
driver’s record. 

Police officers, as human beings, are ca- 
pable of making errors; courts and jurors 
sometimes dco not agree with them. Conse- 
quently, in our judgment, it is impractical 
to participate in the placing of a mark on a 
driver’s record when the driver does not have 
his day in court. 

In the enforcement field, Virginia officers 
have found that license suspension is the 
corrective measure most feared by drivers. 
In addition to the 1-year mandatory suspen- 
sion for conviction of driving while intoxi- 
cated, we have long had one of 6 months for 
two offenses of reckless driving within any 
12-month period. Recently, the Department 
added a mandatory 60-day suspension for 
two speeding convictions occurring within 
12 months, or for a conviction of speeding 
and one for reckless driving. Apart from 
mandatory provisions, judges are given very 
broad discretionary powers as to lifting 
licenses. 

It must be said, at least for Virginia, that 
the public appears to be more and more 
concerned with the problem and proportion- 
ately willing to accept sterner control meas- 
ures. While progress might be slow, it is 
definitely there. Those of us in the enforce- 
ment field must ever work to keep this flame 
alive, to render the most efficient service 
possible, consistent with the tax dollar, and 
to keep ourselves above reproach. 

To achieve these ends means keeping 
abreast of every modern aid and measure 
accorded to law enforcement. We must our- 
selves seek constantly to improve our 
methods and procedures. We must endeavor 
to build the reputation of public respect, 
efficiency, and outstanding, impartial service 
that will continue to attract young men of 
the highest caliber to our ranks. © 
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Neighbors, So Close Together, Yet So 
Far Apart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joe Alex Mor- 
ris, Jr., written from Cairo which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 8, 1961, together with an 
article by Alvin Rosenfeld, written from 
Jerusalem, which appeared in the same 
newspaper. The moral is clear: 

EGYPT’s FrEE ECONOMY GeTS SMALLER AND 
SMALLER 
(By Joe Alex Morris, Jr.) 

Carro.—Any doubts that President Nasser 
was sincere in his determination to press for- 
ward with socialization and industrialization 
of his country’s economy were laid to rest 
during the past year. 

The tattered remains of what was once a 
free economy here came in for a severe past- 
ing. The country’s 2 major banks were na- 
tionalized, 1 of them a holding company 
for 24 industrial concerns. The press was 
taken over and so was the pharmaceutical 
distribution business. 

More recently, the government has an- 
nounced what seems to be the death knell 
for that last holdout for the free enterprise 
way of life: the small shopkeeper. Plans 
have been drawn up for so-called consumers 
cooperatives which in effect will be govern- 
ment subsidized retail outlets in competition 
with all retail traders. 

Both of Mr. Nasser’s pet theories of na- 
tionalization and industrialization saw very 
active service during the year. Naturally, 
the propaganda fanfare concentrated on the 
great drive to lift Egypt—and Syria, too 
now—out of the centuries-old mire and the 
grim round of life dictated by the Nile flood. 
Last January the great dream of the Aswan 
High Dam, key project in Nasser’s ambitious 
plan to double living standards in 10 years— 
was actually started. 

The blast which inaugurated that 7-year 
task was soon followed by trumpet heralds 
signifying the completion of a major Aswan 
electrification project and a new chemical 
fertilizer plant—both products of an earlier 
plan. 

TEN-YEAR PROGRAM 


Then in July started the 10-year program 
with a 5-year goal of a 40 percent increase in 
income, thanks to $5 billion in expenditures. 

Despite all the shouting, 1960 was also a 
year for sobering second thoughts about Mr. 
Nasser’s economics—none of them expressed 
publicly, of course. Despite record cotton 
sales last year, foreign currency reserves sank 
so low last month that the government had 
to withdraw $27 million from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Further large obliga- 
tions soon fall due—the two major ones 
being to the old Suez Canal Co. and to the 
Sudan for Aswan Dam compensation—both 
reflections of Mr. Nasser’s nationalization-in- 
dustrialization complex. 

Deep under the optimistic surface there 
were also signs that government planners 
were concerned about the wastefulness of 
the helter-skelter approach to economic de- 
velopment which has heretofore been a para- 
mount quality of local thinking. 

Recently the Supreme Planning Council 
has been sounding out foreign experts on the 
question of revaluating and rationalizing 
some of the projects already underway. 
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Significantly, they have turned to Western 
experts and not to the Soviet bloc for this 
help despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
is the major contributor of credits to the 
development program here. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY IS GOAL 


All this has been very much sub rosa 
because it runs directly contrary to the of- 
ficial gospel that industrial projects are good 
in themselves regardless of their economic 
viability because they supposedly save for- 
eign exchange, increase employment and 
raise the national income. Self-sufficiency is 
the proclaimed goal, not rationally planned 
expansion, but now there are signs that the 
planners are beginning to worry about things 
like initial investment costs and market 
surveys. 

In fact, Mr. Nasser’s development program 
has not yet started to pay off and for the 
next 10 years seem certain to be an ever- 
increasing drain on the economy. During 
1960, for example, cotton income soared 25 
percent to nearly $300 million, but the coun- 
try still had a visible trade deficit. This vis- 
ible deficit does not include repayments for 
arms and other nonbudgeted items. 

The cotton market is a fickle one and Mr. 
Nasser cannot rest assured of a steady in- 
come from it. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment faces the problem of finding only soft 
currency Soviet bloc buyers for this one cash 
crop it produces, because high prices are 
driving off Western buyers who have no po- 
litical interest in Egyptian cotton. To 
counter this, the Government recently 
started to quietly push down cotton futures 
in order to reawaken interest from hard 
currency countries. 

The same problem comes up with another 
big cash export—yarns and textiles. The 
Egyptian product is currently priced out of 
Western markets and the Government has 
been forced to offer discounts of up to 18 
percent to attract interest. 

These hard currency markets are vital 
since—despite 8 years of gradually increased 
trade with the Soviet bloc—the bulk of 
Egypt’s needed imports must still be ob- 
tained from Western producers. For several 
years a conscious effort has been made to 
prevent Soviet bloc domination of the Egyp- 
tian export picture, but as the obligations 
swell this becomes more and more difficult. 
PROSPERITY IS MOUNTING IN ISRAEL—LIVING 

STANDARDS RISE WITH OUTPUT 


(By Alvin Rosenfeld) 


JERUSALEM, ISRAELI SEcTOR.—The chicken 
has been emancipated and sophisticated in 
Israel and the fact is illustrative of the 
dramatic recent changes in the country's 
economy. 

Only a few years ago fowl, like beef and 
eggs and most foods as well as numerous 
other consumer items, was on the ration 
list. When the housewife was lucky enough 
to be entitled to a chicken under the stern 
rationing system, likely as not she received 
a live bird and had to set off, squawking 
creature in hand, to the slaughterer, and 
then to the chicken picker. ‘ 

Nowadays, rationing and austerity are 
gone. What’s more, no one buys a live 
chicken. The housewife goes to a spotless 
market and buys a frozen, cleaned and cel- 
lophane-wrapped bird. Or she can choose 
a barbecued fowl warm from the electric ro- 
tisserie—something undreamed of a few 
years back. 

The examples of the changeover are myr- 
iad. Vanished is the milkman who used 
to go from door to door measuring out raw 
milk, which then had to be boiled; in his 
stead there is pasteurized bottled milk and, 
indeed, sterlized milk in such flavors as rasp- 
berry and mint. 

Smelly, ill-designed kerosene cooking burn- 
ers have been replaced in tens of thousands 
of homes by locally-made, smart-looking gas 
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stoves operating on bottled gas made from 
the waste products of the local oil refinery. 
Flour rationing has given way to packaged, 
sliced bread and fancy cake mixes. A coun- 
try in the depths of austerity less than a 
decade ago now makes plastic-bodied cars 
(albeit with: imported motors) and long- 
playing phonograph records, washing ma- 
chines, and safety glass. 

All this is illustrative of an amazing spurt 
in productivity and an equally impresive 
growth in technical sophistication, but it 
also points to a swiftly rising living standard 
which economists both in and out of gov- 
ernment -believe is growing too fast for the 
economy’s health in a country which imports 
twice as much as it exports. 

Israel’s progress must be set against the 
background of its brief history. Israel’s birth 
in May 1958, and full-scale war with the 
Arabs coincided. And the country’s estab- 
lishment resulted immediately in an immi- 
grant influx which doubled the population 
in 4 years and kept it going upward. 

The economy reeled under the triple im- 
pact of war, a poverty-stricken and largely 
unskilled immigration and the inevitable 
confusion of a new state. The government 
reacted with rigid economic controls. 





Regional Farm Youth Forestry Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1961 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
and read much about the modern teen- 
ager and his problems. Whether the 
modern youth lives in the so-called 
asphalt jungle, in suburbia or, in a rural 
community, he faces problems of adjust- 
ment in achieving adulthood and a place 
in our highly specialized and competitive 
society. 

It is refreshing indeed to know of or- 
ganizations that are willing to contribute 
the time, effort and money needed to help 
our teenage youth assume responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad is one 
such organization. For the past 16 
years, this company has been conducting 
a regional farm youth forestry program 
which is outstanding in the Nation. 
Theirs is a cooperative effort with the 
Future Farmers of America. 


Each year the top forestry winners for 
the six Southeastern States in the Sea- 
board’s territory are given a trip to the 
National Future Farmers Convention in 
Kansas City, Mo. Again in October of 
1960, the six winners attended the na- 
tional convention accompanied by Mr. 
Robert N. Hoskins, general forestry 
agent of the Seaboard. 

On the way home, they visited St. 
Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, Ohio, and New 
York City. While in New York, they 
appeared for 15 minutes on Dave Garro- 
way’s show “Today.” At each stop, the 
six farm youths were guests of prominent 
business, industrial, civic, and commu- 
nity leaders. They told these groups of 
their accomplishments in forestry, farm- 
ing, and civic activities. They were offi- 
cially welcomed by the mayors of these 
great cities. It was a tremendous ex- 
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perience for these boys. ‘Their remarks, 
however, were so enthusiastically re- 
ceived and they gave such a good account 
of their activities on “Today” that I be- 
lieve my colleagues in the Congress will 
be interested in reading what Mr. Hos- 
kins said in introducing the boys. Also, 
I am submitting for the Recorp the 
speech entitled “My Forestry Program,” 
by Butch Plyler our winner from North 
Carolina: 
Our FFA ForEsTRY PROGRAM 


(By Robert N. Hoskins) 


_The Southeastern section of this Nation, 
comprising the States of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama, holds an enviable position nationally 
in terms of timber resources for America’s 
future and in productive capacities of cer- 
tain types of wood-using industries. From 
these commercial forest lands, totaling about 
113 million acres or 23 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total, we are producing more than 40 
percent of the nation’s pulpwood, approxi- 
mately one-third of the poles and piling and 
about 20 percent of the lumber. We have 
36 percent of the Nation’s pulpmill capacity. 
Some existing pulpmills have recently an- 
nounced plans for expansion. Other sites 
are under investigation. 

The Southeast is endowed with the fac- 
tors which make it a potentially high wood- 
producing region. It has the topography and 
soil, much of it best adapted and, in some 
cases, only suited to growing forest crops. 
It is in an area of abundant rainfall with 
long growing seasons. As the virgin forests 
of the West are cut and they then turn to 
second growth forests, from the Southeast 
must come much of the wood that will be 
needed by the Nation in the years ahead. 
Recognizing this fact, more than 1 million 
acres were planted in 1959. This represented 
almost 49 percent of the nation’s total. 

Good forest management is in practice on 
the larger holdings. Forest surveys over the 
years have repeatedly brought out that any 
real improvement must come from the small 
woodland owner. In our section, this small 
woodland ownership represents 57-percent of 
the commercial forest lands‘and they total 
more than 800,000 in number. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co.’s stake 
in this overall development is a real one. 
Last year, we originated almost 100,000 cars 
of pulpwood and chips and more than 50,000 
cars of papermill products. : 

In an effort to reach the small woodland 
owner, Our company set up, some 16 years 
ago, the first regional farm youth forestry 
program in the Nation. This was a coopera- 
tive plan in which our Forestry Department 
worked through the State supervisor of vo- 
cational agriculture, his staff and teachers 
southeastwide. In addition to working with 
the all-day students in their classes and in 
the woods, we offered cash awards to serve 
as incentives which would stimulate greater 
action on the home farm woodlands by those 
boys known as Future Farmers of America. 
To us the program of agricultural education 
is a grassroots activity. The vocational ag- 
riculture teacher holds a most important 
position in that, in addition to being a key 
community leader, he also directs the young 
farmer’s program, as well as that of the adult 
farmer in night classes. Today, these teach- 
ers have direct supervision over more than 
90,000 all-day high school students during 
a 4-year period. 

Our county field meetings—another grass- 
roots effort—brings together top forestry rep- 
resentatives from the fields of business and 
industry, in addition to the State and Fed- 
eral Forest Services. We are proud of the 
fact that our average attendance has been 
more than 500 per meeting for 16 consecutive 
years, 


This year, as in the past, I again joined 
with representatives of the aforementioned 
organizations for the purpose of inspecting 
on the ground the forestry accomplishments 
of the participants in each State. It is my 
pleasure at this time to present to you those 
Future Farmers selected for their woodland 
achievements and representing their respec- 
tive States as the State FFA forestry winner 
for 1960: 

William Dalton, of Wytheville, Virginia’s 
State winner. 

Butch Plyler, of Wesley Chapel, North 
Carolina’s State winner. 

Sammy Abbott, of Darlington, South Caro- 
lina’s State winner. 

Tommy Kersey, of Swainsboro, Georgia’s 
State winner. 

MacArthur Burnsed, of Macclenny, Flori- 
da’s State winner. 

Jimmy Finley, of Grove Hill, Alabama’s 
State winner. 


My FoREsTRY PROGRAM 
(By Butch Plyler) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Traffic Club, 
fellow Future Farmers, and guests, I am 17 
years old, a senior in high school, and I live 
on a 140-acre farm in the central part of 
North Carolina. My father died in 1950, 


when I was 7 years old, and my mother andI — 


have operated the farm since that time, rais- 
ing cotton, corn, small grain and milo, and 
supplementing our income with laying hens 
and hogs. 

I have carried forestry as one of my proj- 
ects for 3 years, starting out on a small scale 
and increasing the scope each year. I became 
interested in forestry when I started working 
in our chapter forestry project and I saw an 
opportunity where I could utilize the prin- 
ciples of good forest management and con- 
servation which I had learned in my voca- 
tional classes and use the woodland on our 
home farm as an income-making enterprise. 

My forestry program included the planting 
of 101,000 pine seedlings and making an im- 
provement cut on 30 acres, where I harvested 
155 cords of pulpwood and 15 cords of fuel 
wood, 618 fence posts, and 2,000 feet of saw 
logs. I constructed a post peeler and a post 
treating vat to use in peeling and treating 
the posts I cut from my project. I did not 
overlook the importance of protecting my 
woods from fires and with my tractor and 
harrow I constructed 7 miles of fire lanes. 
I have written newspaper articles for the 
local papers about my forestry activities and 
had the pleasure of discussing my accom- 
plishments in forestry over a local radio sta- 
tion. I received a $25 savings bond from 
the American Bank & Trust Co., of Monroe, 
N.C., as a prize for the best individual for- 
estry project in our local chapter. 

In addition to my forestry activities, my 
supervised farming program included 125 
laying hens, 8 acres of cotton, 6 acres of corn, 
2 brood sows, 1 boar, 16 pigs for market, 12 
acres of wheat, and 18 acres of oats. 

I have been a member of the State cham- 
pion ritual and parliamentary procedure 
team, serving as president of this team, and 
and also a member of the State champion 
crops judging team. I have been a mem- 
ber of our chapter’s land judging team, tool 
identification team, livestock judging team 
that won county championships, and I also 
won first place in the county for the past 2 
years in the countywide FFA public speak- 
ing contest, and was also the county win- 
ner in the conservation contest sponsored by 
the local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

In addition to my FFA activities, I have 
been a class officer for 3 years, serving as 
president of the freshman and junior classes. 
I have been a regular member of the school’s 
baseball and basketball teams for 3 years, 
and this past year received the most 
athletic award given by the school. This 
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summer I was a member of the Monroe Amer- 
ican Legion junior baseball team. 

I am an active member of the Siler Presby- 
terian Church. I have served as president of 
the youth fellowship at my church. I have 
@ perfect record of church attendance for 9 
years. 

The cooperative program sponsored by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad has afforded me 
valuable training and experience in forestry 
work. I have had an opportunity to work 
with Mr. Bob Hoskins, general forestry agent 
for Seaboard, for 3 years, and I can tell you 
that the South has become more forestry 
minded through the forestry programs being 
carried out by the Seaboard with Mr. Hoskins 
as their general forestry agent. I would also 
like to express my appreciation to them for 
making this trip possible. 

Thank you. 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary of United Lodge 
174, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Altoona, Pa., October 15, 1960 
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Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 15, 1960, United Lodge No. 174, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Al- 
toona, Pa., celebrated its 75th anniver- 
sary with a banquet attended by over 700 
persons. 

Among the distinguished guests pres- 
ent was W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who 
congratulated the officers and members 
of lodge No. 174 on the growth in mem- 
bership and for many accomplishments. 

It was my privilege to address the 
banquet and my remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 

ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH Dts- 

TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ‘75TH 

ANNIVERSARY BANQUET OF UNITED LODGE 

174, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 

SaTURDAY, OcToper 15, 1960, AT JAFFA 

SHRINE TEMPLE, ALTOONA, Pa. 

It is a privilege and an honor for Mrs. 
Van Zandt and me to be invited to attend 
this 75th anniversary banquet of Lodge No. 
174, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

My joy is twofold, because being a former 
railroad employee here in Altoona I have 
known many of you all my life. 

Then, too, many of you knew my grand- 
father and my father, for the name Van 
Zandt has always been identified with the 
railroad families of this area. 

The occasion also gives me the opportu- 
nity not only to congratulate the officers and 
members of lodge No. 174 on the celebration 
of your diamond jubilee, but also to salute 
your peerless leader, President W. P. Ken- 
nedy, who before and since his election as 
president at your 1946 national convention 
has served you faithfully and well in vari- 
out offices of trust. 

Incidentally, on September 21 it was my 
honor, at the invitation of President Ken- 
nedy, to address the dinner meeting at 
Cornell University held in connection with 
the 3-day Educational Institute of Railway 
Labor Organizations sponsored by the five 
operating brotherhoods. 

President Kennedy, who is regarded as one 
of the most highly respected labor leaders in 
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the Nation, played an important part in the 
proceedings of the institute. 

From a legislative standpoint, for many 
years, I have known your national legislative 
representative, Harry See, of Washington, 
D.C. Harry and I have conferred frequently 
during sessions of Congress on legislation 
affecting the railroads and their employees. 

I can assure you that Harry See, together 
with your great president, Mr. W. P. Ken- 
nedy, form a fine legislative team, as evi- 
denced by the respect and esteem in which 
they are held in congressional circles. 

On the local scene, your officers, whom you 
have elected over the years to guide the des- 
tinies of lodge No. 174, have always been 
men of great integrity. The result has been 
that lodge No. 174 has reflected in a true 
and effective manner the ideals and objec- 
tives of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, which for over 77 years has served 
its membership with fidelity and in a true 
spirit of helpfulness. 

As members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, you enjoy the reputation 
and prestige that your brotherhood has 
earned in the field of organized labor. 

You may well be proud of 75 years of af- 
filiation with one of the most highly re- 
spected organizations of the labor movement. 

Therefore, on the occasion of your dia- 
mond jubilee, it affords me great pleasure to 
extend to lodge No. 174 heartiest congratula- 
tions on this happy anniversary and best 
wishes for your continued growth and 
success. 





Cleveland Veterans’ Administration Re- 
gional Office Makes Outstanding Rec- 
ord in 1960 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years it has been my privilege to put 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the annual 
report of the regional office of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The regional manager is Col. William 
Holsinger. In this year’s report, Colonel 
Holsinger shows more dramatic evidence 
of what it means to have a man in a post 
who cares what happens not only to the 
workload but to the employees and bene- 
ficiaries. I know of no one in Govern- 
ment service who is more capable or ded- 
icated to his work than Bill Holsinger. 
It gives me great pleasure to include 
the 1960 statement. The record and 
achievement of Colonel Holsinger and 
the men and women who serve under him 
should serve as a stimulant and a chal- 
lenge to all departments of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The statement follows: 

ANNUAL STATEMENT 

As we lower the curtain on the record of 
production at the Cleveland regional office 
of the Veterans’ Administration for 1960, 
there remains the glow of an unusually de- 
voted period of employee performance which, 
in spite of occasional problem areas, has kept 
faith with the veteran population of our 
jurisdiction. 

The Veterans’ Administration is now en- 
gaged in the installation of electronic data- 
processing equipment nationwide. The 
Cleveland regional office was selected as one 





of the initial field stations and began its 
participation in the system on March 1, 1960. 
The objectives of automatic data processing 
are pointed directly toward the accomplish- 
ment of complete accuracy in all computa- 
tions and data recording, and by virtue of a 
strengthened efficiency of operations there 
will logically occur a resultant improvement 
in the rendition of service to veterans. We 
anticipate a high measure of success with 
this new undertaking in 1961. 

Examination of our production record will 
disclose a substantial increase in workload 
accomplishment, all of which was performed 
with no increase in personnel allotment, 
thereby reflecting great credit on the em- 
ployee staff. The Joint Veterans’ Commis- 
sion of Cleveland on Veterans Day, 1960, paid 
their highest tribute and award for the year 
to the staff and employees of the regional 
office for their “dedication and high order 
of service to veterans.” Needless to say, our 
gratitude for this expression is very real. 

Much of the increased growth in the 
Claims or Adjudication Division is attribu- 
table to in excess of 25,000 death claims 
transferred to the Cleveland office from Phila- 
delphia and assimilated during the year. Re- 
view action directed by Congress for the pur- 
pose of determining the accuracy of over 
60,000 selected previously allowed claims 
since the close of World War II was substan- 
tially completed during the year, and the 
soundness of the decisions formerly con- 
tributed by this division was further con- 
firmed. It will be remembered that on July 
1, 1960, a law enacted by Congress became 
effective which provided equal status for 
widows and minor children of World War II 
and Korean veterans with that previously 
existing in the case of World War I widows. 
These provisions of the new law created an 
additional impact on the Contact and Adju- 
dication Divisions. ‘“ 

Since minor children of all deceased vet- 
erans now become eligible for benefits until 
attaining their majority, operations are 
being geared to cope with this development. 
The full force of the war orphans educa- 
tional program is reaching the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Division, 
where a steadily diminishing staff is admin- 
istering the educational assistance to these 
orphans with proper supervision and guid- 
ance. During 1960 the greatest number of 
applications were processed in this category 
since the inception of the law. In the edu- 
cational field the reduction of 36 percent in 
veteran participation over that of the 
previous year is entirely consistent with the 
national average. 

In July the outpatient clinic was given 
the added facility of an audiology depart- 
ment, which is rapidly overcoming an 
accumulated backlog of hearing examina- 
tions and treatments. This clinic is well on 
the way to becoming a hearing service center 
for veterans’ cases originating in the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The GI loan division continues to show an 
increase in loans to veterans for home pur- 
chasing. While the general economic situa- 
tion has not been as favorable during 1960 
as that prevailing in the previous year, there 
does exist a substantial veteran interest in 
more housing under the GI plan. The Loan 
Guaranty Division received strong commen- 
dation for its outstanding performance in 
processing loans in 1960. 

In the interest of practicing economies 
wherever not injurious to the veteran's cause, 
it was deemed advisable to close the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Office at Warren, 
Chio, at the end of the 1960 fiscal year, and 
such action was completed with an arrange- 
ment for itinerant service from Youngstown, 
which is less than 20 miles distant. Ex- 
cellent cooperation has been received from 
the veterans of this area in the course of the 
closing, and substantial savings have 
resulted. 
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It is with pride that mention is made of 
the award by the Veterans’ Administration 
to our Contact Division this past year for 
the second time for having attained the 
highest rating in efficiency and quality of 
service to veterans of any regional office Con- 
tact Division in the United States. This is 
@ most coveted award and represents a sus- 
tained superior performance record for this 
Division. 

On the subject of fire and safety protec- 
tion, the regional office continues its out- 
standing record in this most sensitive area. 
During the past 7 consecutive years the sta- 
tion holds the proud record of not a single fire 
or reportable accident occasioning loss of 
man-hours or property. For the past 2 years 
the Cleveland office has been awarded the Ad- 
ministrator’s official bronze tablet as the 
most oustanding of any Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration office. The attainment of this dis- 
tinction by the employees is without prece- 
dent in regional office history. 

It is necessary to gratefully acknowledge 
the assistance contributed managementwise 
by the employees’ suggestion program at the 
station. Over 97 operational improvement 
suggestions were adopted from the rank and 
file of the employees during 1959 and 1960, 
representing a savings in operating costs in 
excess of $8,388. This action is not only in- 
dicative of a high degree of morale, but is re- 
sponsible to a truly remarkable extent for 
the ability of the station to forge ahead in 
many operational areas, even in the face of 
certain increased workloads and decreased 
budgetary allocations, 











. Number of veterans who 
visited the Cleveland re- 
branches 


ry 


_during year_....--....-..- 182, 213 188, 865 
2. Veterans given vocational 
_ training/education.__-.... 16, 442 10, 568 
3. (a) GI loans guaranteed___. 4, 581 4, 957 
(b) Net dollar value guar- 
teed loans_......... $61, 074,311 | $67, 409, 907 


an 
Grand total of running 
award benefits to veter- 


> 


NUD sts clint dcbidedé! 102,678 | 115,116 
5. Number of medical exami- 

nations/treatments__..... 167, 063 170, 526 
6. Total number of active vet- 

erans’ files for all 


in Cleveland regional 
office at end of year 


(48,049 files retired)_._._.. 837, 848 813, 037 
7. Average number of benefic- 
iary checks allocated per 
UN a co ee 99, 173 110, 616 
Average monthly benefic- 
iary payments__.........- $6, 490, 559 | $7, 422, 882 
8. Average full-time employ- 
OOF x5 a sh eli chceecnin 500 501 


Serving in the cause of human benevo- 
lence has ever been an honorable calling. 
We have been entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of delivering to the injured war vet- 
eran intelligently, humanely, and legally, his 
just entitlement. It is hoped that our 
stewardship of this assignment will merit 
approval. 

Carl Schurz, an immigrant boy who later 
became a U.S. Senator, once said: “Ideals 
are like stars. You cannot succeed in touch- 
ing them with your hands. But, like the 
seafaring man on @ desert of waters, you 
can choose them as your guide and follow- 
ing them reach your destination.” 

Congress has given us the guidelines and 
our destination is the accurate and sympa- 
thetic distribution of our country’s gratitude 
to him who has borne the battle, his widow, 
and orphan. These guidelines are like the 
stars in the sky at sea. We shall follow them 
and with God’s help we shall reach our 
destination. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
_ ord, I include the following editorial: 
{From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 16, 

1961] 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 


Uniquely among the English-speaking peo- 
ples the American President plays a dual 
role. He is, at one time, the executive head 
of a vast bureaucracy and the solemn spirit- 
ual leader of a deep political faith. 

Some of our Presidents have emphasized 
one of these functions, some the other. It 
is as symbol of the Nation and defender of 
the faith that Dwight Eisenhower should be 
remembered as he goes into retirement this 
week after more than half a century of ex- 
traordinary public service. 

Benefits long enjoyed tend to be taken 
for granted, abused, and perhaps lost. The 
American form of government, as it started 
to evolye 184 years ago, was a daring experi- 
ment, shocking to the totalitarian spirit of 
the times. 

The idea that man has either the God- 
given right or the wits to govern himself 
still is scorned over a great part of the world, 
even questioned, in some respects, in this 
country. It is brutally denied by commu- 
nism, seriously debated in the world’s under- 
developed areas. It is the overwhelming 
issue of our times, bearing the implication 
of nuclear destruction. 

President Eisenhower has reemphasized 
fundamentals, setting himself against a 
faithless and false liberalism which, by con- 
centrating arbitrary power in Washington, 
would deny or severely limit the power of 
self-government, even in this country. 

He has reversed the rising tide of class 
warfare in America which, over a generation 
of cynical political strife, had threatened to 
divide and weaken the country. 

By precept and example he has elevated 

the stature of democratic collective bar- 
gaining. He has helped remove much of the 
bitterness from labor-management affairs, 
encouraging the wholesome view that re- 
spectful cooperation among equals, rather 
than demagogic strife, is in the common 
good, 
His obviously sincere respect for the rights 
of man has been contagious. In his time as 
President the Negro has made more progress 
toward full citizenship rights than in any 
other period since the Civil War. 

Against heavy pressure to take abrupt, 
dictatorial action, he has stubbornly re- 
spected the two other equal and coordinate 
branches of American Government. He has 
not presumed to make decisions for the 
Supreme Court but has considered it his 
duty to enforce decisions once made. He has 
forcefully submitted his views to Congress, 
exercising his constitutional duty of the veto 
on legislation he considered unwise. But he 
has not tried to force his views on Congress 
which, under our system, expresses the legis- 
lative will of the people. 

Laying aside authority, after 8 years, he is 
able to say in all good conscience to the 
Members of Congress that he appreciates 
“your devotion to the common good and 
your friendship over these difficult years.” 
And to his successor, though he is of a 
different political party, prayerful “best 
wishes for good health and for wisdom and 
success in coping with the problems that 
confront our Nation.” 
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The undecided world millions will little 
note what America says, so long as the words 
are in conflict with what America does. If 
we do not, by our daily acts, show respect for 
our historic principles, our democratic cause 
cannot forever prevail, regardless of the 
weight of arms. 

It is true that the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not solved all our prob- 
lems, national or international. It is wholly 
possible that his successors in office will do 
as well, or better, in many material ways. 

But President Eisenhower has helped de- 
fend and restore the faith which makes 
progress possible. To America and to the 
world he has come to personify the American 
ideal: An abiding faith in the ability of man- 
kind to work out its peaceful destinies; a 
decent respect for the equality of human 
rights and individual dignity, regardless of 
station, race or nationality; a deep love 
for peace but a willingness to fight against 
tyranny. 

This seems to us the reason that he goes 
out of office more popular, more universally 
loved, than when he came in 8 years ago. 
Many may disagree with his policies but no 
one hates him—something that could be said 
of few of our Presidents at a similar time in 
their careers. . 

Dwight Eisenhower has reminded America 
that freedom. involves self-restraints and 
responsibilities. He has reminded we must 
set a good example before the _ world, 
encouraging faith in the soundness and 
endurance of the democratic ideal. No more 
than a handful of our earlier Chief Execu- 
tives rank with him in this respect. 





America—Freedom’s Champion 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to have inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp this copy 
of the excellent and very timely address 
by the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which he delivered on October 18, 
1960, before the national convention of 
the American Legion at Miami Beach, 
Fla. Mr. Hoover’s hard-hitting speech 
entitled “America—Freedom’s' Cham- 
pion,” should be afforded widespread at- 
tention since he expertly sets forth the 
great perils confronting our Nation on 
the criminal and subversive fronts. I 
am sure you will agree that no one in 
America is more qualified than the FBI 
Director to cite the extent of these 
dangers, as he has been intimately cog- 
nizant of the growth of these menaces 
throughout his some 37 years’ leadership 
of the FBI. Mr. Hoover’s straightfor- 
ward remarks set the record straight 
relative to the many-faceted assaults of 
the Communists and their dupes and 
point up the crucial criminal dangers 
threatening to undermine American 
society. He forcefully calls for a re- 


_awakening of the patriotic fervor on the 


part of our people as the only way in 
which our noble Government will remain 
strong enough to survive the deadly dan- 
gers surrounding us. I feel this is a 
must reading for every concerned citizen, 
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and I consider it a privilege to offer this 
great patriot’s remarks for insertion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
AMERICA—FREEDOM’s CHAMPION 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 


I am indeed honored to address a national 
convention o. your dedicated organization 
and to be the recipient of the 1960 award of 
The American Legion Press Association. In 
recognition of the devoted men and women 
of the FBI whose tireless efforts on behalf of 
our Nation have made this award possible, 
I gratefully accept this outstanding honor. 

It is always a pleasure to appear before the 
members of the American Legion. Since I 
have been here, I have felt something in the 
atmosphere—the thrill of patriotic endeavor, 
of good fellowship, of constructive effort and 
the dedication of good citizens earnestly 
working for their Nation. 

The American Legion is a great force for 
good. It exemplifies the traditions of our 
country and is living testimony to the spirit 
of America. Your whole objective is to pre- 
serve the freedom of the individual, the basic 
tenet of true Americanism. 

This national meeting of patriotic men 
and women, united to safeguard our free 
society, should serve as an unmistakable 
warning to those cancerous elements at home 
and abroad which are conspiring to destroy 
America. Our national vitality has never 
been stronger. Our dedication to liberty un- 
der law, for all men, is steadfast. Our peo- 
ple are united, as never before, in our de- 
termination to preserve this Government of 
justice and freedom under God. While our 
national survival has never faced greater 
challenges, there have never been more cou- 
rageous patriots so eager to accept those 
challenges. 

Our beloved America was born in the spirit 
of humble prayer, undaunted courage and 
self-sacrifice. 

You are gaffant men. You exemplify the 
spirit of free America. You have not for-~ 
gotten that-true freedom is a priceless herit- 
age. 

This Nation would not now have the 
noblest government of individual human 
dignity yet known were it not for the gal- 
lantry of veterans like you of the Legion who 
put country above convenience, patriotism 
above profit and service above self-interest. 

It is beyond my comprehension that some 
allegedly loyal citizens of our country should 
be reluctant to proclaim their devotion to 
our democratic ideals. It is repugnant to me 
that the pseudoliberals pride themselves 
upon being internationalists and view the 
emotion of patriotism as evidence of deca- 
dence and weakness. In some circles, I regret 
to say, the word “patriotism” has become a 
dirty word, and belief in God old-fashioned, 
if not ridiculous. 

It is a great privilege to me to make known 
my gratitude for being a citizen of our glori- 
ous Republic. I ardently hope that the day 
will never come when it will be considered 
superpatriotism to have our schoolchil- 
dren, or anyone else, heartily pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of our country, and to de- 
clare our devotion to God and country. 

You and your organization have proved 
yourselves to be loyal Americans, yet you 
have been the victims of vituperation, lies, 
and vulgar accusations which are the only 
weapons of the coward and the guilty. In 
moral and spiritual issues, there can be no 
neutrality. You can be proud that you have 
always been on the side of love of God, coun- 
try, law and order. 

We need more than ever to rekindle the 
spirit of patriotism. We have long since 
reached the time when loyal Americans must 
be willing to stand up and be counted. We 
are living in an era when stanch beliefs are 
needed to conquer the patent lies of commu- 
nism and the creeping immorality of crime. 
It takes intelligence, rare courage, and bull- 
dog determination to fight these twin evils. 
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Fear, defeatism, and cowardice have no 
place in the hearts and minds of true Amer- 
icans. America has always been a land of 
great champions, produced by the fires of 
adversity. Extraordinary men and women 
since 1776 have achieved extraordinary goals 
and conquered extraordinary obstacles. We 
must be real champions of America if we are 
to defeat our enemies within and without. 

When, a little more than 3 years ago, I 
mentioned to your national convention a 
Soviet leader named Nikita Khrushchev, 
many throughout the world were still trying 
to learn how to spell his name. But the 
American Legion and the FBI both knew 
what to expect from this fork-tongued 
front man for communism, who piously 
professes friendship one moment and then 
sO pompously pronounces that your grand- 
children will live under the heel of com- 
munist socialism. 

His Hitleresque tirades and harangues 
have exposed him and his cohorts to the 
entire world as leaders, without conscience, 
of an unmoral tyranny—the most godless 
atheism ever devised by the mind of man. 

The abuse of this Red-Fascist leader of 
the Kremlin represents brazen vulgarity and 
a lack of moral principles. 

The deceit and trickery practiced by the 
international gang of Communist charlatans, 
who loudly spout lies of peaceful coexist- 
ence while they blandly carry out their 
ceaseless campaign of open and concealed 
subversion, are a repugnant display of Red 
diplomacy. 

Khrushchev’s tactics have drawn the scorn 
of even his partner in crime, Mao Tse-tung, 
Red China’s master who frankly admits that 
the Communist theory of world domination 
cannot countenance coexistence. If Mao, 
who fancies himself a purist among Marxist 
theoreticians, scoffs at Khrushchev’s propa- 
ganda efforts, certainly the free world must 
guardedly view all of the Kremlin's peace 
protestations. 

In dealing with the treacherous Red Krem- 
lin and its satellites, the road of appease- 
ment is not the road to peace. It is sur- 
render on the installment plan. 

For realists, the 30-year history of Soviet 
espionage in the United States should be no 
surprise. The international scope of Soviet 
espionage makes a sham of the specious 
complaints of the Russians as they point 
their rockets at nations which shelter Amer- 
ican bases established to insure protection 
for millions of innocent humans. 

In combating the encroachment of social- 
ism and Communist espionage, America 
must adhere to the laws of God and man. 
As a result, our fight is doubly difficult be- 
cause of the Communists’ reckless disregard 
of the code of morality. 

The Soviets and their satellites have 
abused and will continue to abuse every 
privilege available to them. Soviet espio- 
nage agents have avidly acquired books, 
pamphlets, maps, technical journals, and 
military publications for their military 
value. Russian intelligence files are filled 
with aerial photographs of this Nation’s 
cities, port facilities, missile bases, and other 
strategic areas. Data concerning our trans- 
portation systems, major industries, tech- 
nological advances and other achievements 
are carefully collected by Soviet and satellite 
agents, many operating with diplomatic im- 
munity from the United Nations in New 
York and their embassies in Washington, 
DC. 

Despite Khrushchev’s blatant mouthings 
regarding peace and fellowship among na- 
tions, it is pure folly to ascribe these tactics 
to any other course but one of planned 
aggression. 

We all know of the traitors Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, Jack Soble, of Martin and 
Mitchell and others who have betrayed our 
country. Their crimes against humanity are 
so unspeakable as to warrant no further 
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mention other than to use them as examples 
of the perfidy against which we must be 
constantly alert. 

The host of Soviet and satellite officials in 
the United States, 70 to 80 percent of whom 
are estimated by reliable sources as having 
some type of espionage assignment, are today 
feverishly attempting to obtain this country’s 
secrets. The long list of Soviet officials de- 
clared persona non grata by this Govern- 
ment, following their exposure by the FBI 
as espionage agents, bears testimony to their 
flagrant abuse of diplomatic status. 

In June 1960 our State Department esti- 
mated that Russian and Chinese Communist 
bloc countries have some 300,000 trained 
spies serving throughout the world, and 
commented that “there has never been a 
government in history which has placed 
heavier emphasis on espionage” than pres- 
ent-day Russia. 

Standing side by side with these special- 
ists in internal intrigue are those homegrown 
traitors who call themselves members of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., and readily admit 
that their purpose is and always has been the 
communizing of America. These fanatical 
disciples of marxism are eagerly worming 
their way into such fertile fields of en- 
deavor as youth, labor, education, and racial 
minorities. 

, The diabolical influence of communism on 
youth was manifested in the anti-American 
student demonstrations in Tokyo, It 
further was in evidence this year in Com- 
munist-inspired riots ‘n San Francisco, 
where students were duped into disgraceful 
demonstrations against a congressional com- 
mittee. y 

These students were stooges of a sinister 
technique stimulated by clever Communist 
propagandists who remained quietly con- 
cealed in the background. These master 
technicians of conspiracy had planned for 
some time to use California college students 
as a “front” for their nefarious operations. 
This outburst was typical of these cunning 


conspirators who constantly play active, be- . 


hind-the-scenes roles in fomenting civic 
unrest in every conceivable area of our so- 
ciety. 

No field is overlooked for Communist infil- 
tration; educational, cultural, civic, political, 
and religious. Front groups, having no ap- 
parent association with Communists, have 
been cunningly herded along by Commu- 
nists in this Nation to foster sympathy and 
support for the Soviet Union. 

Some well-known, self-styled pacifists and 
some men of wealth and prominence, have 
been sometimes unwitting, but sometimes 
knowing, dupes of clever Communist ma- 
nipulators. Their fawning over Khrushchev 
and his gang is revolting. 

Some of these political shills for an enemy 
of the United States, who day by day are 
embarrassing our Government, may be 
wealthy in the world’s goods but they are 
paupers in integrity. 

Alert Americans look with frank suspicion 
on those articulate apologists for Soviet im- 
perialism who are so quick to criticize our 
security measures and attack our elected 
representatives who resolutely withstand 
the international diplomatic blackmail prac- 
ticed by the Communists. Beware of.those 
who preach that America should never be 
first in anything but disarmament and de- 
mobilization. 

The greatest guarantee that America will 
remain free is to be well prepared, as were 
the Minutemen of our infant Nation. 

We are at war with the Communists, and 
the sooner each redblooded American real- 
izes that the better and safer we will be. 
Communism runs counter to all decent as- 
pirations of the human heart. Communism 
destroys and denies every spiritual value. 
Those who hate God must bring misery in 
their wake. They must be brutal and cruel 
and deceitful. 
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We should make it crystal clear to the Red 
Master of the Kremlin that we intend to 
win the cold war and at the same time im- 
press upon him that we have the military 
power to prevent a hot war. Russia cannot 
stand against the United States economi- 
cally, militarily or ideologically if we remain 
dedicated to the ideals of our Founding 
Fathers. 

The proximity of danger is especially ap- 
parent to us here today, as less than 100 
miles from our shores a gang of bearded 
bandits exhibit daily the chaos and. cor- 
ruption which closely follow the dictatorial 
usurpation of power. The Communist- 
inspired developments in Cuba graphically 
demonstrate the cold-blooded ruthlessness 
of tyrannical rule. They display how craftily 
an entire and basically peace-loving nation 
can be manipulated as a pawn to support 
the policies and programs of internationai 
communism, with its hypocrisy, guile, deceit, 
subversion, violence and thievery. 

There, the Trojan snake of communism 
has discarded its disguise for brute force 
and slaughter. Communism, shed of all its 
false smiles, is on its bloody march again, 
not only in Cuba but-in every country of 
the world. The resultant misery and mis- 
treatment of the citizens of countries into 
which the tentacles of communism have 
reached should serve as a clear warning to 
all freedom-loving peoples of the world. 

On still another front, the never-ending 
struggle of the Communists to capture the 
minds and loyalties of American youth goes 
on incessantly. Party leaders overlook no 
opportunity to pervert academic interest. 
They have openly lectured to student groups 
at colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Glowing reports have been sub- 
mitted by these adept and devious Commu- 
nist leaders co: the pliability and 
receptiveness of their audiences. 

Alarming, too, is the ease with which some 
major educational institutions have been 
duped, under the much-abused -term of 
“academic freedom,’’ into permitting under- 
handed attacks to be made on democratic 
institutions and officials of Government by 
instructors responsible for the higher educa- 
tion of our young people. 

When academic freedom fails to recog- 
nize the importance of truth as the basic 
requirement for college classroom lectures 
and discussions, then the usefulness of our 
colleges and universities is a. thing of the 
past. 

The subversive knows well the value of 
fully exploiting these vital fields. It is clear- 
ly by design, rather than by accident, that 
Communist propaganda surfaces from time 
to time in our institutions of advanced 
learning. 

We have failed in our educational proc- 
esses to inculcate the basic element of 
American history, our philosophy of Gov- 
ernment and our moral and spiritual founda- 
tions. It is time to make our history and 
traditions glow and throb. We have heard 
about America with our ears, but not with 
our hearts. 

The Communists never rest in carrying 
out their design for the destruction of Amer- 
ica whether their efforts are cloaked with 
an aura of respectability or are boldly dis- 
closed in their true light as in Cuba. A 
Communist will enter an alliance or “co- 
exist” only to advance communism, 

The words of Lenin are well to remember— 
“We do not believe in eternal morality and we 
expose all the fables about morality.” Lenin 
said that every lie, deceit or knavery is to 
be encouraged as good, provided it furthers 
world revolution. 

What better examples are there today of 
this despicable guidance in human conduct 
than we find in Khrushchev and Castro. 

Now is the time to proclaim that we are 
confident of our strength; we are dedicated 
to freedom and justice and we are not duped 
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by the trickery, the deception and the false 
poses of Russia’s plea for peaceful co- 
existence. 

We do not want peace at any price. We 
want peace with integrity and honor. 

There is another marching column at- 
tempting to attack our country by taking 
advantage of an era of materialistic selfish- 
ness. Our country is recording an alarming 
new crime rate and society's lack of progress 
in. reducing ‘this scourge has been indeed 
disheartening. During the first 6 months 
of 1960, serious crimes increased 9 percent 
over the same period in 1959. In 1959, 79 
percent of those arrested for auto theft were 
under 21 and 64 percent were less than 18 
years of age. 

The crime problem, particularly involving 
our youth, clearly remains an acute danger 
to national survival. Our Nation’s moral 
strength has slipped seriously when we find 
our youngsters substituting idolatry of hood- 
lums and thugs for admiration of heroes, pa- 
triots, and sports. 

The teachings of God, if followed, will pre- 
vent criminality. The stabilizing force of 
religion is needed more today than ever be- 
fore. A child who has been taught to re- 
spect the laws of God will have little dif- 
ficulty respecting the laws of man. 

Typical of the social viruses which at- 
tack our society and thrive on public apathy 
and ignorance is the infamous pornographic 
literature racket which each year continues 
to make profits of a half billion dollars. 
Law enforcement officers constantly report on 
the direct relation of pornographic materials 
to sex Offenses. Arrests frequently disclose a 
collection of filth maintained by the de- 
generate who has just committed a horrible 
atrocity on a woman or child. 

Fortunately, some communities have fec- 
ognized this problem and have courageously 
solved it. Citizens of one western com- 
raunity, alarmed at the widespread display 
and sale to young people of highly ob- 
jectionable magazines featuring sex, sadism, 


and abnormal behavior, quietly pointed out - 


their concern to the area magazine distribu- 
tor. The public-spirited man instructed the 
publisher to stop supplying such magazines. 
The salacious material disappeared from the 
newsstands and the citizen group disbanded. 
A community problem was solved in typical 
American civic-minded fashion. 

Another factor in the alarming crime pic- 
ture can be observed by tuning in to almost 
any television channel. The private citizen 
can see for himself what dangers he faces 
today at the hands of the criminally in- 
clined. ‘The continuous diet of mayhem, 
murder and violence served daily to our tele- 
vision audiences constitutes a monumental 
insult to the genius that developed this 
medium of mass communication. 

The students of a California college re- 
ported findings of a study made early this 
year of television programs in their area. In 
one week 3,696 acts of violence were recorded, 
including 1,261 agonizing deaths through 
shootings, beatings, stabbings, and other 
violence. 

The explosive danger to society from ex- 
cessive television violence is obvious. Many 
seriously concerned authorities feel that bru- 
tality and violence are becoming accepted as 
normal behavier by young impressionable 
minds. Correction of this problem can be- 
gin with each citizen informing his local 
television station of his displeasure over 
flagrant incidents of bad taste. Sponsors 
and advertisers, who are also acutely sensi- 
tive to the good will of the public, will like- 
wise act promptly to curtail the repetition of 
offensive programs when contacted by the 
public. 

The motion picture industry, as well as the 
television industry, owes a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to the American public in its 
effect on the moral upbringing of our youth. 
It is not surprising to any thinking citizen 
that youthful criminality continues to sky- 
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rocket. Examine the daily newspaper movie 
advertisements. You can rarely find a mo- 
tion picture suitable for family consumption. 
When adultery, abnormality, and adulation 
of criminals compose such @ substantial seg- 
ment of today’s film offerings, the society 
mirrored on the screen is dangerously close 
to national disaster. 

While codes of proper conduct are claimed 
for both television and movies, their appli- 
cation is too often a complete mockery. It 
is open hypocrisy to fool the public with a 
so-called code which even the industries in 
question do not live up to. 

The splendid youth programs of the Le- 
gion, dedicated to the building of character 
and good citizenship, exemplify the active 
role required of all civic-minded groups in 
overcoming the vital problems troubling our 
society. I am completely mindful of the 
abuses, taunts, and sneers you must, toler- 
ate as you daily go about the promotion of 
great humanitarian projects. Justice, free- 
dom, and democracy can never be tarnished 
virtues. Consequently, you should never 
lessen your ideals in your constant struggle 
for a stronger society. 

Our Nation today needs leaders and citi- 
zens of unusual vigor and foresight. Amer- 
ica can rise no higher than the individuals 
who walk her streets, conduct her business, 
teach her young, make her homes, and at- 
tend her churches. 

Reverence for our democratic ideals and 
unlimited faith in God can help us recapture 
our national moral strength and retain the 
freedom safeguarded so dearly with the blood 
of our comrades in arms. 

The challenges of today, though different 
in nature, are no more formidable than 
those overcome by our Founding Fathers. 
The question is whether the same pioneering 
spirit of determination to succeed exhibited 
by our heroes of history can be mustered by 
our people in opposition to the varied as- 
saults on our way of life. 

I am convinced that there is inherent in 
our Republic those sparks of courage which 
electrified the world in the past. By remem- 
bering the richness of our tradition and by 
reviving the spirit displayed by such great 


_Americans as Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 


coln, this Nation can overcome each of the 
deadly dangers besetting it. 

The freedom we enjoy came dearly to this 
Nation, bought in blood, tears, and sacrifice. 
It has given us a truly magnificent system of 
justice, government, commerce, social insti- 
tutions, and a standard « / living which is the 
highest ever recorded by a civilization. 

Millions in slavery cry out for us to re- 
main steadfast, and to hold high the beacon 
of light in a darkened world. Our Nation is 
the last hope of a free civilization. Our ded- 
ication to truth, justice, and individual dig- 
nity must not be compromised. . 

We face today the challenge of survival. 
Great challenges have always produced great 
champions. You can be nothing less than 
champions of loyalty, purpose, and accom- 
plishment. In the spirit which has made 
America great, her citizens must now answer 
the call. In the end we shall win. Keep up 
your courage. Keep up your magnificent 
fight for God and country. 





George Washington Carver Centennial 
Commission 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my own remarks in the Con-- 


January 16 


GRESSIONAL REcorD, I am honored to re- 
port that under previous authorization 
of the Congress as implemented by the 
Department of Interior, the George 
Washington Carver Monument was dedi- 
cated at Diamond, Mo., in Newton 
County of my Aistrict this past year. 
Mrs. Hall and I were privileged to attend 
the dedication ceremonies with over 1,300 
in attendance. The junior Senator from 
Missouri, Epwarp V. Lonc—then Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State of Mis- 
souri—gave the dedicatory address. It 
was & gala-occasion in the Ozarks. 

Therefore, I was more than pleased 
this Monday past when a resolution was 
unanimously adopted on the floor of this 
House to establish a George Washington 
Carver Centennial Commission. My 
compliments to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. BEN JENSEN, who were largely 
responsible for this action. It is my 
sincere hope and desire that this Com- 
mission, as authorized by House Joint 
Resolution 110, will be passed in the Sen- 
ate so that its functions can be imple- 
mented at the earliest practicable date. 
The fine museum, the natural amphithe- 
ater in a grove of trees high up on an 
Ozark plateau, as well as the preserved 
original buildings of this great American, 
are adequate as a monument, but his con- 
tributions to humanity should be com- 
memorated throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. George Washing- 
ton Carver contributed to our educa- 
tional foundations, to scientific research 
throughout this growing and expanding 
Nation, to good agricultural pursuits, and 
to the inner calm and conscience of a 
happy people in our Republic where 
individual man can still grow from ob- 
scurity to fame. Never before has it 
been more important to carry out effi- 
ciently and in the public interest me- 
morialization of such an individual’s 
characteristics and exploits, that have 
helped make this a great Nation. 

I am happy that the Commission will 
be terminated automatically on comple- 
tion of its objectives; and for the above 
and other valid reasons commend to this 
House, the Senate, and the administra- 
tion the early enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 





Getting the Government Out of Business 
in Competition With Its Citizens 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced in the House a resolution to 
amend the Constitution to prohibit the 
Federal Government from engaging in 
business in competition with private in- 
dustry. My reasons for introducing the 
resolution are outlined in the remarks 
I made at the time the bill was intro- 
duced. I would like to take this further 
occasion to present some additional facts 
which may be helpful in the study of this 
proposal. 
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First, I would like to reemphasize the 
progress made during the Republican 
administration and noted in the state of 
the Union message last Thursday. The 
President pointed out in his report that: 

There has been a firm policy of reducing 
Government competition with private en- 
terprise. This has resulted in the discon- 
tinuance of some 2,000 commercial industrial 
installations, and in addition the curtail- 
ment of approximately 550 industrial in- 
stallations operated directly by Government 
agencies, 


This progress is good. My resolution 
would insure that additional progress 
will be made which we must do if we 
are to maintain a strong and healthy 
free enterprise system. 

Just to show what other countries are 
doing about the same problem, I would 
like to include the following article from 
today’s Wall Street Journal which tells 
of West Germany’s attempts to dena- 
tionalize: much of its industry. I don’t 
want to make a comparison between Ger- 
many’s economy and ours, but I insert 
this article to show the intent of Ger- 
many to keep its enterprise free. We, 
who are the world’s greatest exponents 
of free enterprise should make every 
effort to be second to none in our deter- 
mination to maintain it. 

I commend the Wall Street Journal 
article to your attention: 

PROSPERITY, REDTAPE, COMPLICATE GERMANY’S 
DENATIONALIZING Drive — COMPANIES’ 
GROWTH OUTPACES DISPOSAL MOVES; SALE OF 
VOLKSWAGEN DvuE TopAy 

(By Alfred L. Malabre) 


Bonn.—With a great deal of fanfare, the 
West German Government today is offering 
the public its first chance to ‘buy stock in 
Volkswagen, the giant Government-owned 
automaker. 

This marks a major step in the Govern- 
-‘ment’s 4-year-old drive to divest itself of a 
major share of its enterprises, which also in- 
clude shipyards, steel mills, iron-ore mines, 
and electricity-generating stations. 

Since 1957, the Government has sold off 
several of its enterprises and has added none 
at all. Yet its remaining holdings now are 
valued at $3.5 billion, more than double the 
figure for 4 years ago, when Chancellor Ade- 
nauer set up the Ministry for Federal Prop- 
erty to speed denationalization. 

The apparent paradox stems largely from 
the fast expansion of the West German 
economy. But the Government, stanchly 
favoring free enterprise, has been somewhat 
embarrassed by the fact its companies have 
been growing faster than the rest of the 
economy. The state, as a result, now con- 
trols some 14 percent of the nation’s in- 
dustry, in terms of worth, compared with 
10 percent in 1957. 


DISPOSAL IS COMPLEX 


In addition, it has turned out to be a 
highly complex matter to dispose of the 
Government companies. “Most of the com- 
panies we control were nationalized in times 
of economic crisis—often at the stroke of a 
pen,” says Dr. Hans Wilhelmi, Minister for 
Federal Property. ‘“We’ve discovered it’s a 
lot more difficult to move in the opposite 
direction.” 

“There are miles of redtape connected 
with denationalizing a company,” explains 
an administrative aid to Dr. Wilhelmi, as 
he guides a visitor through the 50-room 
castle the ministry occupies on the banks 
of the Rhine here. To cope with the “end- 
less quantity of detail” involved in each de- 
nationalization, the official reports, 30 per- 
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sons recently were added to the ministry’s 
staff, bringing the total to over 500. Besides 
taking up all space in the castle, he adds, 
the ministry’s offices spill over into other 
nearby Government buildings. 

The complexities of denationalization are 
illustrated by the Volkswagen offer. “It took 
us over 2 years just to clarify the question 
of ownership,” recalls Dr. Wilhelmi. The 
question: Whether the West German state of 
Lower Saxony, where Volkswagen’s massive 
Wolfsburg works is located, was not, in fact, 
a part owner of the firm. Under the plan 
finally set up, ownership of 60 percent of the 
company will be denationalized through sale 
of stock to the public, and the remaniing 
40 percent will be divided equally between 
the Federal Government and the Lower Sax- 
ony government. 

TERMS OF THE OFFER 


The Volkswagen Offering itself is complex. 
Shares can be purchased only by persons 
whose annual incomes do not exceed $3,810. 
Individuals with very low incomes or with 
large families can qualify for a discount of 
as much as 25 percent from the established 
offering price of $83:30 a share. In addition, 
no one can purchase more than 5 of the 8.6 
million shares that will be offered. Because 
nearly 2 million people are expected to order 
shares, the Government is likely to be faced 
with the time-consuming task of scaling 
down most of the requests. 

If the Volkswagen offer meets the expected 
reception, it will greatly enlarge the number 
of Germans who own stock in businesses. 
The number of such stockholders currently 
is estimated at 500,000, or less than 1 percent 
of the West German population. By con- 
trast, around 12.5 million Americans, or 7 
percent of the U.S. population, are stock- 
holders. “We feel it’s essential to a healthy 
democracy to have a large number of private 
stockholders,” says an official of the Ministry 
for Federal Property. 

The fact that the Volkswagen sale comes a 
few months before a national election is 
termed a happy coincidence by Government 
Officials. Privately, supporters of Chancellor 
Adenauer and his Christian Democratic Party 
say they think the sale will aid them in this 
year’s election campaign. 

Demand for Volkswagen stock probably has 
been increased by the recent market perform- 
ance of the stock of Preussag, the only major 
company previously denationalized. When 
Preussag, a mining company, was denational- 
ized a year and a half ago, its stock was 
offered for $34.50 a share. Preussag stock 
recently has been selling for about $65 a 
share. 

The Government has set up no precise 
timetable for the denationalization of other 
holdings. There are plans to dispose of 
Viag, a big aluminum producer, and Preussen 
Elektra, an electrical power concern, at some 
time within the next 2 or 3 years. These 
Government holdings were acquired at vary- 
ing times and in varying ways. Volkswagen 
was built from scratch during Hitler’s re- 
gime. Some railroads were nationalized in 
the 19th century, in a Government effort to 
step up service. As recently as 1953, the 
Government helped from the airline Luft- 
hansa. 

The Government has no plans to dispose of 
all its holdings, and probably would find it 
a long, slow job if it decided it wanted to. 
Few of the remaining companies are as well- 
known and profitable as Volkswagen. 

Any slowdown in West Germany's economy 
would lessen popular interest in purchasing 
stock. And any political gains by West 
Germany’s Socialist Party could impede 
denationalization. Although the Socialists 
supported the Volkswagen offer, Govern- 
ment officials think the opposition party may 
be less ready to back subsequent projects 
which have more limited appeal to the 


people. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
stantial portion of Congress time in the 
next months will be spent in considering 
the problems which confront our aging 
population. These problems range from 
inadequate income to inadequate hous- 
ing, from the high cost of niedical care 
to discrimination in employment. They 
require immediate solution if the 16 mil- 
lion citizens over the age of 65 are in- 
deed to face golden years ahead. 

I wish to suggest a four-point “‘crash” 
program for prompt enactment by this 
Congress. In my opinion this represents 
the very minimum which we must do if 
we are to fulfill our responsibility to 
America’s senior citizens. 

The first three proposals I have in 
mind relate to changes in the social 
security program. Point 4 is the creation 
of a Bureau of Senior Citizens. 

First and foremost, is an adequate 
medical care program financed through 
the social security system. I have al- 
ready stated why I believe this is the 
only efficient, effective, and equitable ap- 
proach to this crucial problem. For too 
many retired people major illness is a fi- 
nancial nightmare. Let us meet this 
— promptly and without further de- 

y. 

Second, I suggest that the social se- 
curity retirement age be lowered to age 
60. I believe we should permit those 
who have contributed perhaps forty 
working years to retire early enough to 
enjoy their retirement, if they so desire. 

Third, we should eliminate the so- 
called retirement test, which forces a 
social security recipient to lose a part or 
all of his benefits because he has the 
initiative and ambition to supplement 
his payments by working. Some of the 
harshness was taken out of the earnings 
limitation this last year, but still the 
basic provision—which denies many re- 
tired workers the benefits which they 
have earned through contributing to the 
social security system over many years 
of their working lives—remains. A 
policy which discourages people from 
continuing to contribute to our national 
production as long as they are willing 
and able to do so, has no place in our 
social security program. 

During the last Congress some 100 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
introduced legislation which would 
either eliminate the earnings limitation 
altogether, or change it so that older 
workers could earn substantially more 
than the present amount without risk- 
ing loss of benefits. This illustrates, I 
believe, the widespread sentiment that 
exists throughout the country for ending 
this kind of income discrimination 
against older people. 

A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a central agency in the Federal 
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Government to represent the interests 
of America’s aged and aging population 
should result in some positive action. 
At the present time there is no single 
bureau authorized to coordinate the 
Federal activities in behalf of the eld- 
erly. During the last 2 years, the Sub- 
committee on the Problems of the Aged 
and Aging, under the chairmanship of 
Senator McNamara, of Michigan, made 
an extensive study into the difficulties 
faced by our rapidly increasing aged 
population. The subcommittee recom- 
mended the establishment of an agency 
similar to the one provided for in the 
bill which I introduced. In its final re- 
port the subcommittee states: 

The aged of this Nation have been buf- 
feted from agency to agency, from commit- 
tee to council in a separatist, fragmented 
fashion. They are ready for and require a 
high level, congressionally created agency 
concerned with the interrelationship of 
their problems and speaking out for them. 


The subcommittee stated further: 

The creation of a U.S. Office of the Aging 
will not automatically solve the problems of 
senior citizens. It should not be visualized 
as a substitute for action on such matters 
as financing medical care, increasing social 
security benefits, meeting the housing needs. 
It will, however, establish on a permanent 
basis an agency with authority to undertake 
positive action nationally and develop co- 
operative relations with States and local 
communities in programs for the aging. 


The reasons for a Bureau of Senior 
Citizens in the Federal Establishment 
are clear and compelling. The increased 
life expectancy of the individual and the 
growth of our total population since the 
turn of the century have brought about 
drastic changes in the age structure of 
our society. The fastest growing seg- 
ment of our population consists of per- 
sons 65 years of age and over. They 
numbered approximately 3 million in the 
year 1900. Their number presently ex- 
ceeds 16 million, and is expected to 
reach 20 million by 1970. 

Moreover, during the 20th century our 
national economy has moved from one 
based primarily upon agriculture to a 
highly developed industrial complex, 
which has brought us not only the bless- 
ings of a high standard of living, but 
also many new social problems. These 
problems have fallen with special sever- 
ity upon certain segments of our popu- 
lation, particularly the elderly, who have 
suffered perhaps more than any other 
group from the effects of inflation. 
They have seen their fixed dollar in- 
comes able to meet less and less of the 
necessities of life. 

I recognize that the primary responsi- 
bility for assisting our elderly citizens 
lies with the States. At the same time 
I believe that each senior citizen has 
the right and the duty to exercise free 
choice and to make his own decisions 
in planning his future. The bill which 
I have introduced recognizes these 
facts; but it takes account as well of 
the need for an agency at the Federal 
level to help the States, and older people 
themselves, achieve their goals. 

In our dynamic, fast-changing man- 
ner of living we should not lose sight of 
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a truth expressed by Franklin Roosevelt, 
when he said: 

The test of our progress is not whether 
we add more to the abundance of those who 
have much; it is whether we provide enough 
for those who have too little. 


I have faith that this Congress and 
the new administration will meet this 
test of progress and will help our senior 
citizens to leave the ranks of those who 
have too little. 





The Changing Rules of the House of 
Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, despite my 
freshman status, I have acquired some 
knowledge of the history and traditions 
of the House of Representatives. I am, 
therefore, somewhat surprised at the 
arguments advanced by those who would 
have us believe, at least by implication, 
that there is something revolutionary 
about suggesting changes in our rules. 

The truth is, of course, that the his- 
tory of the structure and rules of the 
House of Representatives is also one of 
long evolution. There was once unlimit- 
ed debate in this House; we know that is 
no longer the case. There was a general 
revision of the rules in 1860, and another 
in 1880. Drastic changes were again 
made in 1909 and in 1910. 

There has always been a Committee 
on Rules in the House, we are told, but 
it was only a select committee with quite 
limited powers during the first 90 years 
of the Republic. The committee played 
so minor a role in the early days that no 
appointments were made to it in the 
15th, 16th, 18th, 19th, and 21st Con- 
gresses. Its powers were gradually en- 
larged by rulings and rules changes be- 
ginning in 1841 until by 1890 the com- 
mittee had achieved a preeminent posi- 
tion in the House. 

Whereupon the House began to adopt 
measures to curb those powers: The 
Calendar Wednesday rule, adopted in 
1909; rule XI, paragraph 23, in 1924; 
the discharge rule in 1910, and amended 
in 1911, 1912, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1931, and 
1935; and the 21-day rule, in effect in 
1949 and 1950. 

The rules of the House of Representa- 
tives should not be sacrosanct and un- 
changeable. Over the years our country 
has changed; our governmental struc- 
ture has changed; the base of our demo- 
cratic process has been enlarged. 

Even the size of the Rules Committee 
has been changed at rather frequent 
intervals. In 1880, when it was made a 
standing committee after many years as 
a “select” committee, its membership 
was set at five. In 1910 it was increased 
to 11, in 1917 to 12 and in 1935 to 14. 
The present size of 12 was fixed in 1945. 
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The real mark of genius in our politi- 
cal system has been its flexibility in 
meeting new circumstances and situa- 
tions. I am confident that the House of 
Representatives, mindful of its unique 
representative position in that system, 
will once more adapt itself so as to over- 
come the thwarting of majority rule. 





For the Relief of the City of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
New York would be reimbursed more 
than $4.4 million for “unusual expenses” 
incurred during last fall’s United Na- 
tions General Assembly session under 
the terms of a bill I introduced last 
Thursday, January 12, 1961. 

The bill would amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 by add- 
ing a new section to authorize the 
Secretary of State to pay the expenses 
in a lump sum. The period involved is 
from September 19 to October 14 of last 
year when Nikita Khrushchev, Fidel 
Castro, and other heads of state were in 
New York acting as heads of foreign 
delegations to the United Nations. 

The host city of New York should not, 
as a matter of commonsense and fair 
play, be forced to shoulder the full bur- 
den of these expenses. The city pro- 
vided security in the area of the United 
Nations, guarded the several heads of 
state during their stay in this country, 
regulated huge crowds and assigned 
hundreds of policemen and others to 
control extremely unusual occurrences. 

New York city officials have been 
pressing for a Federal payment to offset 
heavy losses during the stormy U.N. ses- 
sion last fall. 

My bill sets the exact amount of reim- 
bursement at $4,404,000, which was 
arrived at by figuring time and a half 
for the employees involved. I believe 
it is an equitable figure, and I hope I 
will have the support of my colleagues 
in the House for this-bill, the text of 
which follows: 

H.R. 2447 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 (22 
U.S.C. 287-287e) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary of State shall pay 
to the appropriate offiicals of the city of New 
York, State of New York, the sum of $4,404,- 
000 as reimbursement to that city for the 
unusual expenses incurred by that city dur- 
ing the period September 19, 1960, to Octo- 
ber 14, 1960, both dates inclusive, in provid- 
ing police and other protection for the head- 
quarters area of the United Nations, in pro- 
tecting the heads of foreign gvoernments and 
foreign delegations attending the United Na- 
tions, and in providing security and other 
services required by the presence of such 
heads of foreign governments and foreign 
delegations.” 
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Can the Country’s “Ghost Towns” Live 
Again? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, rumor 
has it that one of the first pieces of 
major legislation to come before the 
Congress will be a depressed areas bill. 
I have been somewhat depressed myself 
in past years over the failure of Congress 
to enact legislation of this kind that was 
consistent with the sound and construc- 
tive principles adhered to by the out- 
going administration. The situation be- 
ing what it is, I have not the faintest 
hope that the majority would now alter 
its approach to the problem. At any 
rate, this is not a matter to be consid- 
ered lightly, and I commend to my col- 
leagues the following editorial review of 
the problem taken from the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Herald-American, January 8, 
1961, titled “Can the Country’s ‘Ghost 
Towns’ Live Again?” 

CAN THE CouNTRY’s “GHost TOWNS” LIVE 
AGAIN? 


Every era of our history has had its “ghost 
towns.” — 

Every State can point to communities 
within its borders that lag behind the gen- 
eral economic trend. 

This is not a new growth of blight. 
a part of our economic change, 

But depressed areas are up for congres- 
sional attention again—as they have been 
each year since 1955—but with the coming 
change of administrations, legislation is be- 
ing developed embracing a new point of 
view. : 

It is this point of view that captures our 
attention. 

Each year in the last 5 years, President 
Eisenhower supplied Congress with recom- 
mendations aimed at the stubborn pockets 
of stagnation that dot the land and envelop 
some communities. 

He sought legislation built around these 
four major principles: 

Help communities to help themselves with 
the main responsibility for planning and 
financing put in the hands of focal citizen 
and groups. 

Aim for lasting benefits with the founding 
or expanding of lasting industries and avoid 
creating opportunities for fly-by-night op- 
erations reaping subsidized windfalls. 

Provide Federal assistance only when com- 
munity sponsored organizations show suffi- 
cient interest and life to generate financial 
participation. 

Avoid extending help if the result merely 
is a transfer of jobs, creating unemployment 
elsewhere. 

To put these principles into practice, the 
President asked that a planning and develop- 
ing agency be added to the Department of 
Commerce, a $50 million revolving fund for 
loans be created and eligibility requirements 
for community access to the fund be estab- 
lished. 

Instead, Congress passed in 1956, and again 
in 1960, area assistance bills that scuttled 
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these precepts; consequently, they were 
vetoed. 

This is what the measures would have 
offered: 


Massive allocation of Federal funds, $250 
million to $275 million for loans and grants. 
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Public-works grants free of any require- 
ment for local participation. 

Eligibility rules that permitted any com- 
munity with some joblessness to move into 
the program. 

Federal loans for construction of indus- 
trial buildings in rural areas. 

Creation of a new Federal agency outside 
existing departments. 

President-elect Kennedy named a task 

force of 22 persons to study this situation 
early in December. It reported the first of 
the new year. And it isn’t strange that most 
of its recommendations adhered to the give- 
away approach spelled out in the two vetoed 
bills. 
Yet, will this approach, forecast as com- 
ing from the new administration, create 
lasting improvement, alleviating or wiping 
out the localized depressions about the 
country? 

Would they counter the impact that the 
growing use of oil and gas for home heating 
and industrial power has had on the Appa- 
lachian coalfields? 

When synthetic fibers cause trouble to 
communities built around cotton and wool 
mills, will an injection of Federal funds 
turn the local economic tide? 

When a mine, a quarry, or a forest be- 
comes depleted, is the Government obli- 
gated to support those who refuse to seek 
jobs elsewhere? 

.Rapid technological change brings new 
jobs into some communities, eliminates 
them in others. Or where cost-cutting in- 
novations are ignored or blocked, markets 
are lost and so are jobs. Even the Govern- 
ment’s defense activities cause local booms 
and depression. 

A slap dash dispensing of Federal funds 
will not solve anything, instead, such out- 
lays are likely to subsidize obsolescence. 

Further Federal participation is on the 
way. That is inevitable judging by the in- 
tention of the new administration and the 
temper of the Congress. 

At least, these aims should not be ignored 
in the coming legislation: 

Standards of eligibility should be estab- 
lished. If these are lax, localities of ques- 
tionable need will drain off help from those 
where the need is real. The country can- 
not afford an all-out giveaway -of funds. 

Ill-advised attempts at industrial devel- 
opment where no adequate economic basis 
exists should be ruled out. They can only 
do more harm than good. This amounts to 
the subsidization of ghost towns. 

Maximum local participation should be a 
mandate. Otherwise, more headlines would 
be written stating that another “Self-Help 
Group Is Seeking Federal Aid.” 

Finally, permanent, not short term, gains 
should be the goal. There is a danger that 
the Federal Government will be taking over 
permanent support of some areas at the ex- 
pense of others. 

Even then the retraining and relocation 
of people cannot be avoided. For this is 
the ultimate and inevitable adaptation to 
economic change. 





The War of Words 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
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an editorial from the New York Times 
of January 13, 1961, entitled “The War 
of Words”: 

THE War or Worps 


The plea for an expansion of U.S. in- 
formation activities abroad, made by a 
study group for President Eisenhower, should 
be satisfied. This is one field where nearly 
all the experts agree that we are being beaten 
by. the Communist bloc. 

The Communist countries, to take one 
field, are broadcasting 3,000 hours a week in 
55 languages. The U.S. Information Agency 
broadcasts 565 hours in 36 languages. This 
is a quantitative comparison, but it stands 
to reason that the Reds are going to get far 
better results that we. Moreover, there is 
no reason to believe that our information 
and propaganda efforts are qualitatively su- 
perior to those of the Communists. The 
Reds have always given a great deal of study 
and training to propaganda work, and we 
have tended to neglect and depreciate it. 
Most of our USIA field officers earn only 
$5,000 to $6,000 yearly. 

One hears a great deal about “the struggle 
for men’s minds.” The United States has not 
been putting up much of a struggle. . There 
surely is a connection, for instance, between 
the strength of anti-Yankeeism in Latin 
America and the fact that the Communist 
bloc spends far more on propaganda and cul- 
ture in Latin America than we do in the 
whole world. The student and intellectual 
play a role in Latin-American politics and 
society that is far more important than the 
role of the same groups in our country. 
These are the people whom the radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, books, actors, musicians 
and dancers reach. These are the men and 
women being invited by the thousands to 
Moscow and Peiping. 

The sinews of a war of information are 
dollars and cents. With money the men and 
women can be found and the material ac- 
quired. We have faith in our ideas and 
ideals, but they will not prevail if we keep 
them to ourselves or speak in a whisper while 
the Communists shout. 





Mr. Dawson Declines the Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave: to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Long Island Daily 





.Press of December 16, 1960, and which 


refers to the offer of the post of Post- 
master General to our colleague, the 
Honorable W1LL1aMm L. Dawson, by Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy. 

Having known Congressman Dawson 
since I first came to Congress in 1953, 
and having served under him with the 
House Committe on Government Opera- 
tions, I can think of no one more deserv- 
ing of this recognition. However, it is 
to his everlasting credit that, believing 
that he could be of more service to his 
country in his present post as chairman 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, he declined this Cabinet assignment. 
This is, I believe, another indication of 
his devotion and dedication to duty. 
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The editorial follows: 
Mr. Dawson DECLINES THE HONOR 
dent-elect Kennedy goes down tn his- 
tory as the first President to offer a Cabinet 
post to a Negro. His choice for Postmaster 
General was Congressman Wim L. Daw- 


son of Chicago. 
Con Dawson, who at the age 74 
behind 


has 18 years of congressional service 

him, has declined the proffered offer. As 
chairman of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Government Operations, he 
feels he can best serve the nation and the 
new administration in his present post. 

So, 100 years after the Civil War, we do 
not yet have a Negro in the President’s Cabi- 
net. But certainly it will not be much 
longer before we do. The ground has been 
broken by Mr. Kennedy’s offer. 

As for Mr. Dawson’s declination, we be- 
lieve it does him outstanding credit. He 
must have given serious consideration to all 
of the factors involved, including his present 

. And despite the great temptation to 
make history by taking on an honorific posi- 
tion with which he is unfamiliar, he formed 
the sound conclusion that he could best 
serve in his nt spot. 

Just as the offer of such an appointment 
does credit to Mr. Kennedy, the declination 
does even more credit to Mr. Dawson. Not 
many men have the humility—and the con- 
science—to utter the great refusal. 





The Inauguration Induction of the 
Governor General of Nigeria 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
16th day of November 1900, Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, one of Africa’s foremost patriots 
took office as Governor General and 
Commander in Chief of the Federation of 
Nigeria, having been appointed to this 
post of high honor by Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II on the advice of the Prime 
Minister of Nigeria. 

Although the Government of the 

‘United States did not authorize the of- 
ficial dispatch of any emissaries to the 
inaugural, scores of Americans were in- 
vited as guests of the Federation of 
Nigeria in recognition of their lIong- 
standing interest in Nigeria and friend- 
ship for the “Father of Nigerian In- 
dependence,” Dr. Azikiwe, affectionately 
known as Zik. 

Among those who journeyed to Nigeria 
to witness the history-making inaugural, 
were several distinguished Americans of 
African descent such as Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Under Secretary of United 
Nations; Dr. Martin Luther King, Dr. 
James Nabrit, president of Howard Uni- 
versity; Poet Langston Hughes, Dr. Mar- 
guerite Cartwright and the eminent 
Pan-Africanist, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 

Several of my own constituents from 
the City of New York also attended as 
invited guests of the Governor General 
including a list of outstanding alumni of 
Lincoln University of Pennsylvania, the 
Governor General’s own alma mater. 
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Dr. George Cannon, M.D., a trustee of 
Lincoln, headed this group. 

Inspired by the greatness and poten- 
tial of new Africa and impelled to help 
his motherland in its rightful attain- 
ment of stature in the family of nations 
one of these guests, Maj. John D. Sil- 
vera, SS, USAR, an Army Reserve psy- 
chological warfare officer has obtained 
a charter from the State of New York 
for an organization to be called 
FAITH—standing for Friendship for 
African Independence Through Help. 

In assuming what he considers to be 
one of the principal tasks of FAITH— 
namely assisting Africa’s leadership in 
the interpretation of its aims and ob- 
jectives, Major Silvera has forwarded to 
my Office the inaugural address delivered 
by His Excellency Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
titled “Respect for Human Dignity.” 

“Every American who wishes to be in- 
formed about Africa should read ‘Re- 
spect for Human Dignity’,” said Major 
Silvera in his letter of transmittal, “it 
will help to de-Hollywoodize our minds 
and put the events of the coming decade 
in proper perspective.” 

Dr. Azikiwe’s address follows: 

RESPECT FOR HUMAN DIGNITY 


The challenge of Nigeria as a free state in 
20th-century Africa is the need to revive the 
stature of man in Africa and restore the dig- 
nity of man in the world. Nigerians believe 
passionately in the fundamental human 
rights. We regard all races of the human 
family as equal. Under no circumstance 
shall we accept the idea that the black race 
is inferior to any other race. No matter 
where this spurious doctrine may. prevail, it 
may be in Lodwar or Sharpville or Decatur, 
we shall never admit that we are an inferior 
race, because if we accept the Christian or 
Moslem doctrine that God is perfect and that 
man was made in the image of God, then 
it would be sacrilegious, if not heretical, to 
believe that we are an inferior race. 

We cannot concede that it is in our na- 
tional interest to fraternize with such na- 
tions which practice race prejudice and we 
must not acquiesce in such an outrageous 
insult on the black race. In face, we must 
regard it as a mark of disrespect and an un- 
friendly act if any country with whom we 
have friendly relations indulges in race 
prejudice in any shape or form, no matter 
how it may be legally cloaked. 

Within the Commonwealth, Nigerians can- 
not appreciate the equity in denying a na- 
tional of any part of this free association of 
multiracial states and territories his freedom 
of movement without due process of law. We 
cannot see the justice in restricting the 
movement of any Commonwealth national 
arbitrarily, without due process of law, more 
so after one had served a long term of im- 
prisonment as penalty for infraction of the 
law. We cannot approve extra-legal acts of 
this nature because they violate fundamental 
human rights and negate the very idea of a 
rule of law. We cannot refrain from ques- 
tioning the expediency of these acts of tyr- 
anny and certainly we must denounce them 
as an unjustified invasion on the sacred 
rights of the individual. 

Within the rank and file of the United 
Nations, there are many states who deny 
their citizens equality of opportunity and 
deprive them of fundamental human rights, 
for the simple reason that the color of their 
skin is black or that they are natives of 
Africa. We in Nigeria cannot reconcile with 
good government the imprisonment of an 
African who refuses to wear a badge of racial 
inferiority which is disguised as an identifi- 
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cation card. We cannot see the logic of a 
minority group, which controls power, to 
subvert the ends of government by punish- 
ing representatives of a majority group who 
refuse to be discriminated or segregated 
against, merely on the basis of race and not 
necessarily on any infraction of a law which 
is not repugnant to human conscience, Our 
people find it extremely puzzling to believe 
that intelligent people can be so wicked and 
inhuman and yet be accepted as civilized 
nations by the international community. 

We in Nigeria are nonplussed and we can- 
not understand why many member states 
in the United Nations looked with disfavor 
at the idea of promulgating an international 
convention on human rights. Why are the 
leading nations of the world interested in 
merely declaring their adherence to the 
ideals of basic human rights, but are not 
prepared to sign a binding international con- 
vention much more to ratify it in their 
parliaments? Could it be that such nations 
believe that talks of a rule of law and respect 
for human dignity are outside the periphery 
of world politics? Or could it be that such 
nations merely claim to be protagonists of 
democracy but do not believe in this ideology 
as a practicable proposition and way of life? 

We have come a long way in achieving our 
independence. It was a toughening school 
and the experience we gained has armed us 
with a spiritual weapon which now enables 
us to put to the test the authenticity of the 
claims of those who profess to be democratic 
and civilized. As such, we ask why is it that 
after extracting all its teeth, only Britain 
and a few members of the Western European 
Union dared to sign the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights, whilst the many 
African colonial powers, including France, 
Spain, and Portugal, refused to endorse in 
principle, this innocuous but face-saving 
convention? 

If respect for the rule of law and individual 
freedom must be used as a yardstick to gage 
the progress of civilization among nations, 
then the world should be in position to ap- 
preciate why we, in Nigeria, have refused to 
inherit the prejudices of older European na- 
tions by making the basis of our foreign 
policy the principle of nonalinement with 
any power bloc. 

As members of a maltreated race, it would 
be the height of folly for us to hobnob with 
those who regard the members of our race 
as inferior. As firm believers in the princi- 
ple of the brotherhood of man, we would be 
foolish to pretend that we are happy when 
the rights of our fellow human beings are 
wantonly trampled upon by irresponsible 
rulers and government agencies of undemo- 
cratic countries. Having passed through the 
crucible of political bondage in the furnace 
of colonial tutelage, how can any reasonable 
world statesman. expect Nigerians to asso- 
ciate in an alliance of mutual security with 
countries which still regard Africa as a colo- 
nial pasture fit for safaris and cattle-grazing 
and not-for the enjoyment of basic human 
rights. 

Our domestic policy is intertwined with 
our foreign policy. Those who have the re- 
sponsibility to enunciate these have done so 
in precise terms. We are more concerned in 
reviving the stature of man in Africa. We 
have developed into a stage where we now 
lead the rest of Africa in the number of 
elementary and secondary schools and their 
population. We now have five institutions 
of higher learning of university standard. 
About 10,000 of our sons and daughters are 
attending the leading universities of Europe 
and America. Our hospitals and health cen- 
ters outnumber those of any other country 
in Africa. The total mileage of our tarred 
and untarred roads measures up with the 
best in Africa. Our economy is expanding in 
the agricultural and industrial sectors, and 
we are busily engaged in stimulating invest- 
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ments so as to increase earning opportuni- 
ties for our people and thereby increase their 
purchasing power and raise their living 
standards. Our population is the highest in 
Africa, 4th in the Comommwealth, and 13th 
in the world. 

Since the days of slavery, this continent 
has been depopulated and exploited. By 
1939, that is, on the eve of the World War 
II, there were only two independent states 
in Africa; they were the Republic of Liberia, 
and the Union of South Africa. A decade 
later, this number was increased to four, as 
a result of the restitution of the Kingdom 
of Ethiopia and the abandonment of the 
capitularies which chained the Kingdom of 
Egypt in political servitude for decades. By 
the end of 1959, the number of independent 
African states has reached 10: Liberia, South 
Africa, Ethiopia, United Arab Republic, 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Sudan, Ghana, and 
Guinea; that is, 6 republics, 3 kingdoms 
and 1 military dictatorship. 

As I speak today, it is with pride that I 
remind you that this is Africa’s year, because 
16 States have already become indepen- 
dent and another will become so later this 
month, to make it 17. The attainment of 
political freedom by Cameroun, Togo, Sene- 
gal, Mali, Malagasy, Somalia, Leopoldville 
Congo, Brazzaville Congo, Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Chad, Gabon, 
Central African Republic and Nigeria, this 
year, is as dramatic and as spectacular as 
the events in the African Continent since the 
days of the Pharaohs. Mauretania will be- 
come an independent Republic before the 
end of this month, to give sovereign and in- 
dependent African States a scoreboard total 
of 27. 

As we proceed to the task of nation build- 
ing, we cannot avoid taking stock of the hos- 
tility against our race by certain sections 
of humanity, some of whom are now per- 
manently settled on this continent as minor- 
ities with great political power. We are 
bound to take cognizance of a situation 
where a minority, on account of its superior 
organization and influence, can usurp power 
and proceed to bully its majority population 
to the point of seeking to subdue them by 
sheer brute force and refined savagery. 

If the outside world would be disposed to 
wink at this extreme form of civilized bar- 
barism, then it is only a matter of time 
when the independent African States will 
come into their own and plan to rescue their 
kith and kin from this social degradation, 
It is not yet too late for the European suze- 
rains and associates of these territories to 
give due warning to their wards and friends 
in Africa to retrace their steps if they would 
escape from the wrath that would be in- 
evitable, in case they continued to be petu- 
lant and incorrigible. The resignation of 
the Chief Justice of the Central African 
Federation is very refreshing, for it shows 
that even among minority groups in Africa 
there are God-fearing leaders with conviction 
who have faith in the peaceful coexistence 
of Africans and non-Africans in Africa. This 
heroic act is a straw which indicates that the 
wind of change is bound to sweep away the 
cobwebs of a venal past. 

As Nigeria enjoys its freedom in the world 
community, its leaders must energetically 
begin to take an increasing part in matters 
affecting the destiny of the continent of 
Africa and the rest of the world. This has 
become necessary because of the interde- 
pendence of mankind and because we must 
unite with progressive forces all over the 
world so as to fertilize the soil of human 
relations for the healthy growth and devel- 
opment of democracy. We have been too 
busy with our self-appointed task of na- 
tional self-realization that most of our rank 
and file have lost all sense of inquiry into 
the ethics of the prevalent ideologies of the 
conflicting power blocs. 
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Only last week, a young student asked me 
this question: “Can you recommend to me 
any informative book on communism?” Out 
of curiosity, I asked her what she wanted to 
do with such a book, and she replied in all 
innocence: “Since those who broadcast over 
the wireless are so afraid of it, I would like 
to know why they are afraid.” This is typi- 
cal of the spirit of inquiry which is now 
surging in our youth and is creating an 
intellectual ferment among them. I do not 
advocate the suppression of information nor 
do I suggest misinformation; but I do hope 
that our friends in Europe and America will 
appreciate the incalculable harm they can 
do to the cause of world peace by crying 
“wolf” when no wolf is in sight, and no 
Nigerian wants to know whether a wolf is a 
dog or a Cat or a cross between a dog and a 
cat, 

Our primary duty with our emergence as 
an African power is, in the words of one of 
our learned jurists, “to assert the evolution 
of a single nation—and to project the per- 
sonality of that nation * * * a constitution 
is not just a legal document to be interpreted 
as conferring or withdrawing individual 
rights. A constitution is a way of life and 
the sacred duty of the courts and the peoples 
is to interpret it as such and justify its 
existence by their lives.” These thoughts of 
Mr. Justice Coker deserve serious attention 
because they contain gems of wisdom that 
can be used to cement our country in a bond 
of unity and faith and thereby direct the 
thoughts of our youth to constructive ends. 

In the view of certain observers, here and 
abroad, my decision to accept and assume the 
office of Governor-General has been surpris- 
ing. They thought that since I was leader 
of a political party which contested the last 
Federal election, I should continue to fight 
in order to displace the present head of our 
government, instead of supporting the con- 
clusion of a political truce and agreeing to 
become what one of them euphemistically 
described as “a prisoner in a gilded cage.” 
Whilst I appreciate the good intentions of 
these critics, I should make it clear that one 
important reason why human society is un- 
stable and full of conflicting emotions is be- 
cause of the tendency to intensify rivalry be- 
yond their normal course. After all, our 
leaders fought the-good fight with all their 
might because they believed in the righteous- 
ness of their cause; and history has proved 
them right. But they also knew that in a 
team of many players all cannot be elected 
captains since it is generally accepted that 
more than one captain cannot run a ship 
efficiently. 

I am satisfied that the present arrange- 
ments made by those of us, who may be 
rightly described as the makers of contem- 
porary Nigeria, have ushered freedom into 
our country and“ preserved our unity as a 
nation. I am happy that history has as- 
signed to me an important part to play in 
order that this unity may have lasting effects 

nd bring home to our people the need to 

maintain it religiously. I am all the more 
overjoyed that Nigeria is free and independ- 
ent without necessarily going the way of 
certain states in Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
whose instability has been of great concern 
to the United Nations and the rest of the 
world. 

If I am asked whether I am happy—be- 
cause Nigeria is free, and the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment appears to be stable, and the people 
of Nigeria are apparently satisfied that the 
prize of freedom and the price our leaders 
paid for it were worth the sacrifice—I would 
answer in the affirmative. It is true that 
other compatriots and I had to scale the 
craggy heights as we trekked the stony Gol- 
gotha of human life. It is true that during 
the struggle, whose climax was reached after 
@ greater part of a quarter of a century, our 
lot was one of vicissitudes and disappoint- 
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ments; nevertheless I am grateful to God 
that I did not swerve from our objective, 
in spite of mutilation of facts, amorphous 
interpretation and deliberate perversion of 
my actual role. The contest was tough, the 
encounters were rough, and the foe was im- 
placable; nevertheless we fought tenaciously 
according to the rules of the game, even 
when our opponent decided to sneak in a 
rabbit punch. And we have emerged tri- 
umphantly. 

Independence has come and the world has 
rejoiced with us. We have proved to be 
worthy pioneers of human freedom in Ni- 
geria. What remains for us to do now is toe 
dedicate our lives anew to the fascinating 
task of nation-building. The past is gone 
with all its bitterness and rancor and re- 
criminations. The future is before us and 
great events await the leadership of the wise 
and brave. -We have an uphill task to per- 
form and this is not the time for us to 
undertake a postmortem operation in order 
to allocate blames among our leaders and 
followers. The issue is not who is right and 
who is wrong; the main issue is what is right 
for the Federation of Nigeria and human 
dignity. 

In assuming the office of Governor-General 
and Commander in Chief, I hereby call upon 
my compatriots to join Alhaji Abubaker and 
myself in this historic mission of reviving 
the stature of man in Africa. There is 
plenty of room at the top and there is 
plenty of work to be done. I call upon 
Alhaji Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of So- 
koto, to join us in this herculean task of 
national reconstruction. I exhort Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo to associate with us in 
this great adventure of restoring the dig- 
nity of man in the world. There are many 
leaders who can give active support and 
assistance to our nation at this its supreme 
hour of need: Chief Samuel Ladoke Akintola 
and Chief Dennis Chukude Osadebay of 
Western Nigeria, Dr. Michael Theonukara 
Okpara and Samuel Grace Ikoku of Eastern 
Nigeria, Mallam Aminu Kano, Mallam Ibra- 
him Imam and J. 8. Tarka of Northern Ni- 
geria, and countless others. 

An appeal to all our leaders, far and near, 
to forget the wounds which were inflicted 
in course of our internecine altercations. 
The love of our country should outweigh. 
the love of our petty selves. The enjoy- 
ment of individual freedom under the law 
should mean more to us than our self-cen- 
tered party programs and manifestos. Com- 
mon dangers and common enemies alert us 
on the need for common security. The 
British came here in 1851 and found us 
hopelessly divided in tribal compartments. 
When British transferred power to us on 
October 1, 1960, we were no longer an ex- 
pression of geography but a reality of his- 
tory. During all our years of political 
vassalage we became socially and econom- 
ically integrated. We have also developed 
an identity of interest and we have. crystal- 
lized common nationality. The process of 
political integration reached its zenith at 
midnight of September 30, 1960, when we 
lustily sang our national anthem and our 
national flag was hoisted aloft to signal the 
birth of a new nation. 

Come and join Abubakar with me, Sar- 
dauna, Awolowo, Akintola, Osadebay, Ok- 
para, Ikoku, Aminu Kano, Ibrahim Imam, 
and Tarka. Let us bind the nation’s wound 
and let us heal the breaches of the past so 
that in forging our nation there shall emerge 
on this continent a hate-free, fear-free, and 
greed-free people, who shall be in the van- 
guard of a world task force, whose assign- 
ment is not only to revive the stature of man 
in Africa, but to restore the dignity of man 
in the world. 

As for me, my stiffest earthly assignment 
is ended and my major life’s work is done, 
My country is now free, and I have been 
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honored to be its first indigenous head of 
state. What more could one desire in life? 
I thank God for sparing my life to witness 
the independence of my native land. I am 
grateful to God for the opportunity to serve 
and I hereby piedge solemnly to render faith- 
ful and loyal service to my country. As in 
the past, I shall not have consideration for 
personal comforts or safety or even life itself, 
if these are the price I must pay for leader- 
ship in order ‘to preserve the freedom and 
unity of my country. 

The independence of Nigeria was doggedly 
fought and dearly won. During our pro- 
tracted battles, some of our heroes and 
heroines fell by the wayside; some went the 
way of all flesh; some paid with their lives; 
some were incercerated; some lost their jobs; 
some sacrificed their fortunes; some were os- 
tracized; whilst some were victimized and 
made to suffer indignity because they dared 
to demand freedom for Nigeria in our life- 
time. Therefore, we must jealously guard 
our freedom with our lives, if need be. I 
have made up my mind to do all that lies 
in my power, so that our newly won freedom 
shall endure. 

All that remains to be done now is for 
our leaders and their followers to demon- 
strate that spiritual resilience which had 
enabled us to survive the onslaught of the 
past. With faith in the eventual success of 
our adventure in the comity of nations, we 
can look forward to the morrow with hope 
and charity for our fellow man, knowing that 
the task has been well done and that pro- 
spects of the future are bright. In the words 
of a distinguished American poet, Langston 
Hughes, let us youthfully march together to 
& greater tomorrow for Nigeria in unity with 
faith: 


“We have tomorrow 
Bright before us 
Like a flame, 
Yesterday, a night-gone thing, 
A sun-down name. 
And dawn today, 
Broad arch above the road we came. 
We march.” 





A Letter to the President-Elect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the pressing problems that will confront 
the new administration will be the pro- 
tection of the jobs of American workmen. 

The American textile industry is one 
of the many in this country that is suf- 
fering from excessive foreign imports. 
This matter has been very ably stated 
by Mr. Floyd W. Jefferson whose letter 
to the editor of America’s Textile Re- 
porter, together with his letter to Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy, appeared in the 
editorial of that magazine. 

The letter follows: 

A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Mr. Floyd W. Jefferson wrote us on Novem- 
ber 28: 

“You and I have written many articles on 
the necessity for curbing and limiting the 


fiow of textiles into the United States from 
low-labor-cost countries. 

“There is a possibility that with Luther 
Hodges in the Commerce Department that 
we may get some action from the new ad- 
ministration. 
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“Probably my letter to the President-elect, 
copy enclosed, may never reach him, but I 
believe you will think well enough of it to 
give it some publicity. 

“Please use your own judgment but I 
believe that the thoughts which I have ex- 
pressed are in line with your thinking.” 

The letter to Senator John F. Kennedy fol- 
lows: 

“Since the end of World War II the United 
States through gifts, grants, and loans has 
sent many billions to foreign countries to 
enable those countries to build the most 
modern manufacturing plants, and has sup- 
plemented this by furnishing skilled tech- 
nicians to show foreign manufacturers how 


to operate these facilities with the greatest . 


efficiency. 

“Many of these countries have used these 
funds for building textile plants. 

“Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
the U.S. Government has made it possible 
for these foreign plants to purchase Ameri- 
can cotton at 6 cents per pound under the 
average price paid by American manufac- 
turers. 

“The average wage of textile workers in 
the United States is $1.50 per hour. In 
Japan the average is 15 cents per hour, and 
in other foreign countries it is even less. 

“The production of these foreign mills is 
expanding tremendously. 

“From this analysis it is evident that we 
have built a Frankenstein which is capable 
of destroying one of our basic industries, 
and which at this date has created an actual 
depression in textiles with consequent cur- 
tailment of production and heavy loss of em- 
ployment. 

“To summarize, our competition has mod- 
ern and highly efficient equipment, cotton 
at 6 cents a pound lower, labor at one-tenth 
of our labor costs, and a tariff so low that it 
affords no protection. 

“This competition has taken practically 
all of our export markets, and rapidly in- 
creasing importation into the United States 
is inundating this country with textiles at 
a price which American manufacturers can- 
not meet. 

“If our industrialists establish mills in 
foreign countries to gain the advantages 
which foreigners enjoy it means taking away 
jobs from American labor. 

“If our merchants buy these foreign im- 
portations it means curtailment of American 
product with loss of jobs and unprofitable 
operation for our mills. 

“The years 1957 and 1958 were years of 
small profits, followed by a good year in 1959 
which carried-well into 1960, but the reces- 
sion has started coincident with the burst- 
ing of the dam and the tremendous increase 
in foreign importations from low-labor cost 
countries. 

“A few figures will suffice to paint the 
picture. 

“Total U.S. imports for consumption of 
countable cotton cloth for 9 months—Janu- 
ary through September: 1960, 367,097,547 
square yards; 1959, 137,584,000 square yards; 
increase: 230,513,547 square yards. 

“The 1960 importations are nearly 2% 
times the figure for 1959 and the amount is 
increasing every month. 

“There are more than 20 low-labor-cost 
countries sending their product into the 
United States. 

“Very large quantities are coming from 
Japan, Hong Kong, India, Spain, Egypt, Por- 
tugal, France, Pakistan, Korea. 

“In the month of September 1960, alone, 
shipments were: from Japan, 7,163,224 square 
yards; from Hong Kong, 7,510,893 square 
yards; from Egypt, 6,281,672 square yards; 
from India, 4,375,522 square yards. 

“Vice President Nixon stated, ‘The textile 
industry is second only to the steel indus- 
try in essentiality to our military defenses. 
It is not to be regarded as expendable. The 
pressure from competing textile industries 
in countries where wage scales and other 
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economic standards are far below ours is a 
matter of concern not only to an important 
industry but also to the health of our econ- 
omy as a whole.’ 

“Protection can best be obtained, with 
least offense to friendly countries, by estab- 
lishing a carefully prepared quota system. 
Prompt action is necessary to insure full 
employment to textile workers and to save 
a basic industry from overwhelming losses.” 





Problems of the Aged: Our Foremost 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the eyes of the Nation are focused on 
the White House Conference on the Ag- 
ing which is meeting here in Washington 
pursuant to a resolution of the 85th 
Congress. As a cosponsor of that resolu- 
tion, I wish to extend a warm welcome to 
the more than 2,500 delegates who are 
gathered here today. 

The task which confronts them is an 
enormously complex and challenging 
one, covering as it does the vast range 
of the pressing problems which beset our 
aged population. It is the anxious hope 
of everyone of us—legislator and citizen 
alike—that the Conference will result in 
sound guideposts and positive proposals 
for their ultimate solution. 

The host of issues which faces the 
White House Conference, and ultimately 
this 87th Congress, range from financial 
security to housing, from employment 
discrimination to medical care. And 
perhaps the most pressing of these is the 
latter. 

In my opinion, the results of the Con- 
ference may well be judged by the way 
in which they deal with the medical 
needs of our senior citizens. 

Facing the delegates is the basic fact 
that despite the efforts of insurance com- 
panies to increase the number of health 
insurance policyholders among the aged 
population, it is clear that they are un- 
able to provide the kind of insurance 
older people need at a price they can 
afford. A study recently released by the 
Public Health Service shows that while 
74 percent of the people in the United 
States between the ages of 25 and 44 
have hospital insurance, only 46 percent 
of those 65 and over are similarly in- 
sured. Even less—37 percent—have 
surgical insurance, and only 10 percent 
have doctor-visit insurance which pro- 
vides protection against the costs of non- 
surgical care, diagnostic examinations, 
and other physicians’ services. 

Both political parties have espoused 
the principle that the Federal Govern- 
ment should do something to assist in 
providing our older people with some 
protection against the costs of expensive 
medical care. They have, of course, 
disagreed on the method by which this 
should be done. We Democrats believe 
that a program of medical care for the 
aged should be established as part of 
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our social security system. The ap- 
proach of the Eisenhower administration 
to the problem, as expressed during the 
great debates between the two presiden- 
tial candidates, is to provide benefits un- 
der a Federal grant-in-aid program ad- 
ministered by the States. 

There are several distinct disadvan- 
tages to this latter approach. The over- 
riding objection is that it would involve 
a means test, which would require every- 
one to declare that his income was below 
a stated amount before he would be eligi- 
ble to receive benefits. I do not think it 
is necessary to subject people to this hu- 
miliation. This plan suffers from an- 
other weakness in that it would require 
every. State to adopt a separate program 
and furnish State funds to provide for 
these benefits. The natural outcome of 
such a system would be a jungle of ad- 
ministrative complexities, a patchwork 
of benefits varying from State to State, 
and an additional burden on. the already 
overburdened State treasuries. 

Granting that the necessity exists for 
furnishing medical care for older peo- 
ple—and everyone concerned with the 
problem agrees that it does exist—the 
most effective, efficient and socially de- 
sirable method of meeting it is through 
the established administrative frame- 
work of the Social Security system. Un- 
der this system a person will be able to 
provide for his medical care needs after 
retirement through regular payroll con- 
tributions made during his working 
years. The retired persons would thus be 
entitled to benefits without having to 
subject himself to the embarassment of 
meeting a means test. 

These considerations are clearly recog- 
nized in the report of the New Jersey 
delegation to the White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging—prepared by the Di- 
vision of Aging of the New Jersey 
Department of State. After pointing out 
that 75 percent of New Jersey’s popula- 
tion over 65 receive social security bene- 
fits, with an average monthly income of 
$62.33, the report concludes that first, 
most people aged 65 and over have in- 
comes so low they cannot adequately 
meet their medical needs; second, when 
the medical needs of those covered by 
OASI are met, the largest part of the 
problem will have-been solved; and third, 
the health insurance needs of the aging 
can best be met through appropriate 
changes in the old age and survivors 
insurance program with supplemental 

‘ private or voluntary coverage as required 
to meet individual needs. 

I urgently commend these conclusions 
to the other 49 State delegations which 
are meeting in Washington this week. 





Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, unfair low- 
wage foreign imports are threatening the 
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security and economic well-being of the 
United States. The following report of 
the southern Governors’ conference in- 
dicates very clearly this grave threat. 
I commend it to the personal attention 
of every Member of Congress: 
REPoRT OF COMMITTEE To SrupDy THE EFFECT 
OF FOREIGN IMPORTS ON THE NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


In its 1959 meeting at Asheville, N.C., the 
southern Governors’ conference authorized 
the chairman to appoint a committee to con- 
tinue studying the impact of foreign im- 
ports on the national security and the do- 
mestic economy. A copy of the resolution 
creating the committee is attached to this 
report as exhibit A. The chairman reap- 
pointed Govs. Price Daniel of Texas and J. 
Howard Edmondson of Oklahoma, who had 
served on a similar committee which made 
preliminary findings to the 1959 conference, 
and selected Gov. J. Millard Tawes of Mary- 
land to succeed Gov. J. Caleb Boggs of Dela- 
ware, who had been elected chairman of the 
national Governors’ conference. 

Prior to writing this report, the committee 
again requested the comments and sugges- 
tions of all southern Governors on the prob- 
lem as it affects the industries and economy 
of their respective States. In their replies, 
the Governors gave strong support to the 
committee study and reported that excessive 
foreign imports had adversely affected their 
States in many fields. Apparently the textile 
and petroleum industries have experienced 
the most widespread damage, but reports in- 
dicate that foreign competition has also 
threatened manufacturers and producers of 
plywood, glazed title, wearing apparel, bicy- 
cles, seafood, menhaden, coal, glass, zinc, 
lead, Manganese, and steel. On the other 
hand, substantial benefits have arisen from 
the export of American-made products, and 
it is important that a proper balance be 
maintained so as to preserve our world trade 
without permitting it to destroy or supplant 
domestic industries. 

Textile manufacturers and the related ap- 
parel industry face continued danger from 
the ever-increasing volume of foreign-made 
textile and apparel goods pouring into the 
United States over practically nonexistent 
duty barriers from nations all over the worid. 
Since 1947, the United States has changed 
from an exporter to an importer of textiles, 
757 textile mills have gone out of business, 
and 384,000 textile employees have lost their 
jobs. The trend is graphically illustrated by 
the following figures: 

1. Cotton yarn imports are running at the 
annual rate of 15.8 million pounds in 1960— 
an increase from 1.3 million in 1959 and from 
0.8 million pounds in 1958. 

2. Woolen woven fabrics imports are esti- 
mated at 55 to 60 million square yards in 
1960—-an increase from 47 million in 1959 
and from 34 million yards in 1958. 

3. Imports of manmade fiber fabrics are 
estimated at 9.3 million pounds in 1960—a 
decrease from 11 million in 1959, but an in- 
crease from 4.8 million pounds in 1958. 

4. Cotton cloth imports are estimated at 
504 million square yards in 1960—an in- 
crease from 241 million in 1959 and 142 
million yards in 1958. 

5. Apparel imports are estimtaed at $198.4 
million in 1960—an increase from $190 mil- 
lion in 1959 and $123.7 million in 1958. 

A memorandum transmitted by the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia describes the impact on the 
economy of the Southern States arising from 
the increasing competition of foreign textile 
imports in the domestic markets of the 
United States. The memorandum also out- 
lines the plight of the domestic apparel. 
industry. A copy of this statement is at- 
tached to this report as exhibit B for the 
information of the conference. 

Texas, Oklahoma, and other southern oil- 
producing States are still being adversely af- 
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fected by the excessive importation of for- 
eign-produced oil and oil products. Last 
year this committee cited in its report the 
historical development of oil import control 
thus far culminating in the mandatory pe- 
troleum imports program inititaed in March 
1959. Although it was obvious at the time 
that the program had proved valuable in ar- 
resting the serious upward trend in oil im- 
ports established in 1958 and early 1959, 
the report warned that there was insufficient 
experience under the new controls to deter- 
mine long-range effect. Consequently, the 
committee urged continuing review of the 
program and its progress in achieving the 
stated goal of serving national security 
through a vigorous home oil industry. 

Unfortunately, experience in 1960 has in- 
dicated failure of the program to achieve its 
goal. This was evident as early as the end of 
the year’s first quarter. 

In April, 1960, the Governor of Texas wrote 
a letter to the Governors of all producing 
States describing the continuing ills of the 
domestic industry. Each Governor was 
asked to contact the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior urging immediate action by the admin- 
istration that would strengthen oil import 
limitation. 

The following conditions were then noted: 

Total oil imports were 26.2 percent of do- 
mestic crude production, almost 10 percent 
more than officially considered advisable for 
national security purposes. As of September 
1, the ratio for the year remains over 26 per- 
cent. 

Domestic crude production was failing to 
grow at the rate experienced elsewhere in the 
free world thus causing the Nation’s tre- 
mendous excess producing capacity to in- 
crease even more. This was described as a 
heavy expensive shut-in burden, in amount 
more than double the 15 percent of total 
capacity described by the Paley Commission 
in 1957 as necessary for security reasons. 
This expense helps restrict the industry’s 
financial ability to conduct the exploration 
and development required to maintain ade- 
quate reserves. As of September 1, the Na- 
tion had produced during the year an aver- 
age of 77,000 barrels of crude per day less 
than last year. Not only ‘has the industry 
failed to grow, it has lost ground. 

Estimates indicated that less than 4,000 
rigs would drill less than 44,000 completed 
wells in 1960—the lowest totals in many 
years. Statistics for the first half of 1960 
support the accuracy of these predictions. 
An average of approximately 3,800 rigs com- 
pleted 22,600 wells. 

Domestic oil prices were continuing to de- 
teriorate after the program began despite the 
fact they were already depressed by two price- 
cutting rounds in 1958 and early 1959. This 
deterioration continued on into the summer 
months of this year, until the prorating 
States severely cut back crude supply. By 
September most of the 1960 price cuts had 
been restored. However, generally prices 
have never recovered from the cuts experi- 
enced prior to the program. In addition, 
some of the states have sufferecl severe tax 
losses from the drastic cutback in ‘produc- 
tion required this year. 

While other fuels restrict the growth of 
oil’s market the ratio of oil imports to do- 
mestic crude supply increases. This has 
happened because the Federal imports pro- 
gram has allowed increase in imports while 
domestic production has had to cut back to 
fit supply to wavering demand. 

There are several other factors behind the 
program’s failure to improve the foreign~ 
domestic oil supply ratio, among them: 

Assignment of excessive import quotas in 
the beginning. 

Exemption of contiguous territories with- 
out offsetting limitation in import flow. 

Unanticipated periodic increases and ad- 
justments in quotas, primarily residual fuel, 
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which have gradually increased importation 
allowable considerably. 

Utilization of a demand base (for the set- 
ting of quotas) which allows nonresidual 
imports in district I-IV to assume a dispro- 
portionate share of the crude market in that 
area, 

These problems have attracted the serious 
attention of governmental officials respon- 
sible for import control. The Department of 
the Interior plans to release sometimes this 
fall a written analysis of the mandatory 
program’s progress. It may include recom- 
mendations for improving the program’s ef- 
fectiveness through adjusting some of its 
features including the demand base de- 
scribed above. ‘The executive department 
has full authority to make any program ad- 
justments required for effective import con- 
trol, 

The Governor of Virginia forwarded cor- 
respondence setting forth the difficulties of 
the menhaden industry. Hon. H. Marston 
Smith, chairman of the Northern Neck Re- 
gional Planning and Economic Development 
Commission, reported that, ‘In the Northern 
Neck area served by the commission the men- 
haden industry employs approximately 1,000 
persons with annual payrolls approximating 
$4 million. It is my understanding that the 
annual payrolls outside of the State of Vir- 
ginia approximate $8 million with one-half 
of the employees being residents of our State. 
Fishmeal is now being imported into this 
country at prices which make it impossible 
for our industry to long survive. 

An accelerated flow of unregulated imports 
of shrimp has caused deep concern for sev- 
eral Governors of Southern States who have 
pledged support for remedial legislation in 
Congress along the lines of H.R. 8769, intro- 
duced in the last session. The shrimp indus- 
try of the entire Nation is seriously endan- 
gered by the flow of shrimp into this coun- 
try from more than 50 foreign - nations. 
These imports adversely affect not only the 
fishermen, but also the producing plants, 
boatowners, and often the entire economy 
of communities dependent upon the shrimp- 
ing industry. Legislation such as H.R. 8769 
is designed to stabilize the industry equitably 
for the benefit of importers as well as 
domestic producers. 

The Governor of Mississippi advised that 
foreign imports have been felt in his State’s 
program for industrial expansion, especially 
with reference to industries which would 
otherwise locate or expand in Mississippi, 
and thus provide more employment except 
that inexpensive foreign imports place them 
in a noncompetitive status. However, he 
added that “we do have a positive approach 
to a partial solution to the import problem. 
First, we have an industrial research program 
whereby we have employed an engineering 
firm to develop a list of products that can 
be economically manufactured in Mississippi, 
taking foreign competition into considera- 
tion. Secondly, we are taking an active part 
in the President’s national export expansion 
program in an effort to increase Mississippi’s 
exports.” : 

After carefully considering all available in- 
formation, the committee recommends that 
the Southern Governers’ Conference adopt 
a resolution having the following purposes: 

1, Calling upon the executive department 
of the Federal Government to utilize fully 
its existing authority to protect the national 
security and domestic economy by restricting 
foreign imports which unnecessarily disrupt 
the operations of American industries; at the 
same time, having due consideration of do- 
mestic fabricators to assure that import re- 
strictions do not handicap their freedom of 
operation; 

2. Urging Congress to consider the neces- 
sity for additional legislation, spelling out 
the standards under which measures would 
be taken to insure a strong national defense 
and healthy domestic economy; and 
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8. Giving assurances that the Southern 
Governors’ Conference will keep this mat- 
ter under close surveillance and consider the 
possibility of supporting directly any admin- 
istrative or legislative action deemed neces- 
sary to strengthen the mandatory petroleum 
imports program and thereby secure more 
fully its important and fundamental objec- 
tive of serving this Nation’s economy and 
security. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gov. PRICE DANIEL, 
Texas, Chairman. 
Gov. J. HowarD EDMONDSON, 
Oklahoma. 
Gov. J. MILLARD TAWES, 
Maryland. 


ExHIBIT A 
1. FOREIGN IMPORTS 


Whereas the southern Governors’ confer- 
ence in 1958 authorized the appointment of 
a committee to study the impact of foreign 
imports on the national security and the do- 
mestic economy, and the committee thus 
appointed has reported its preliminary find- 
ings and suggestions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this 25th annual meeting of 
the southern Governors’ conference, That the 
chairman of the conference is authorized to 
appoint a committee to continue this study, 
seeking to evolve ways and means to secure 
the protection of the national security and 
the domestic economy; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference urges Con- 
gress and the President to consider at all 
times the protection of the national security 
and the domestic economy in decisions af- 
fecting the amount and extent of foreign 
imports. 





EFFECTS OF IMPORTS ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Whereas encouragement of world trade and 
commerce is essential to friendly relations 
with the people of other nations and to the 
economy of our own country, and this has 
been accomplished through the Reciprocal 
Trade Act; and 

Whereas the administrative procedures of 
our foreign trade legislation designed to 
safeguard the economic opportunity and 
health of American industry at all levels, in 
countless fields, and in all sections of the 
Nation have not been used as intended by 
the Congress; and 

Whereas many foreign-produced goods con- 
tinue to usurp the American marketplace, 
chiefly because they are manufactured under 
wage and working condition standards which 
are at odds with American public policy and 
State and Federal laws, and not because they 
meet demands that cannot be met by do- 
mestic enterprise; and 

Whereas employment security and job op- 
portunities of millions of American citizens 
in certain major segments of our economy 
such as textiles and apparel, seafood produc- 
tion, oil and refined products, and other 
minerals and related products, have already 
been seriously affected by excessive imports, 
thereby thwarting contemplated industrial 
expansion geared to absorb the Nation’s ex- 
panding workforce: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 26th annual meeting 
of the southern Governors’ conference hereby 
urges and requests the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Federal Government 
to act promptly and appropriately to but- 
tress the Nation’s security and economic 
strength as follows: 

1. Reexamine and reshape policies and 
programs concerned directly with the flow 
of trade in the light of such changes in 
world conditions as the conflict between na- 
tions devoted to freedom and those shackled 
by communism, the rebuilding of war- 
stricken countries of Europe and Asia, the 
developmeint of retarded areas, the growth 
of regional trading areas, and the vast differ- 
entials between the living and work stand- 
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ards in the United States and those in other 
nations. 

2. Promptly establish import quotas which 
will provide fair treatment and adequate 
protection to both domestic and foreign 
producers and industries in the fields of 
textiles and apparel, menhaden and shrimp 
fisheries, and other areas in which excessive 
imports are now damaging the domestic 
economy and security, and assuring that the 
present mandatory oil import program be 
held in line with the ratio quota recom- 
mended by the President’s Cabinet Commit- 
tee as essential to protect the national se- 
curity. 

3. Act administratively and legislatively to 
preclude further trade concessions under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at 
Geneva on any commodity unfairly affected 
by excessive imports. . 

4. Launch a broad-scale, intensive investi- 
gation under the sole direction of the Con- 
gress to determine the revisions of all laws 
dealing with trade matters needed to rectify 
the errors of the past and establish a trade 
program mutually beneficial and fair to all 
participating nations. 





Charles F. Johnson Honored 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith, the remarks of my be- 
loved friend, Charles F. Johnson, at a 
banquet held in his honor at Charleston, 
S.C., on October 28, 1960. The occasion 
was the 25th anniversary of Mr. John- 
son’s entering business in my city of 
Charleston, as a_ representative of 
Chevrolet. This modest and successful 
American is a classic example of what 
can be accomplished under the free en- 
terprise system in America—the greatest 
Nation on earth. 

Today Charles Johnson towers above 
the Chevrolet dealers in America, being 
the owner of many additional agencies 
throughout the Southland. This mild 
mannered and soft spoken devotee of the 
American system of free enterprise is the 
symbol of what can be done by hard 
work and fair dealing with his fellow 
men. Mr. Johnson long ago realized 
that the automobile was as necessary to 
our economy as food and clothing. He 
realized that service was the indispensi- 
ble hallmark of a successful representa- 
tive in this important industry. He 
knew that friendliness to his customers 
and his competitors alike was as impor- 
tant as the right to do business. On the 
way to the pinnacle of success, he has 
never uttered a harsh sound or counte- 
nanced an unfair act to others likewise 
engaged. 

On the above mentioned date, at this 
most unusual banquet in his honor, rep- 
resentatives from the highest echelons 
of General Motors both in the produc- 
tion and financial areas came to Charles- 
ton to pay him tribute. Businessmen in 
every walk of economic life were present 
to testify to his sterling character as a 
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successful businessman. The press, 
radio, and TV likewise did him honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I too, along with the 
Governor of South Carolina and the 
mayor of the city of Charleston, was 
honored to be present. 

The quiet and friendly remarks of this 
kindly American bespeak his character. 
They should be heeded by everyone who 
wants to be a success under our system 
of doing business. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend them to my fellow Americans. Let 
us continue to make it possible for future 
Charles Johnsons to come to America. 

Fort SUMTER CHEVROLET Co. SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


We gather here tonight to celebrate our 
25th anniversary in the business life of 
Charleston. The occasion is more like a 
homecoming for my wife, Edith, our children, 
and myself, because we lived 8 years in this 
city and made many lasting friendships. 

Twenty-five years may seem like a long pe- 
riod of time to be actively associated with the 
business and cultural life of any city. Buta 
period of 25 years in the lifespan of this grand 
old city is almost like the passing of a day. 
I make this observation because of the many 
important historical events in southern cul- 
ture and business that Charleston can 
proudly claim. Many great statesmen and 
leaders of South Carolina and our National 
Government hail from this proud old city. 
John C. Calhoun, Francis Marion, the swamp 
fox, for whom this hotel is named, James F. 
Byrnes, our congressman, the Honorable L. 
Mendel Rivers, Fritz Hollings, Governor of 
South Carolina, and many more have had a 
great influence in making Charleston a good 
city to do business and live in. Much credit 
must also be given to our chamber of com- 
merce for the untiring efforts this group of 
businessmen have given year after year in the 
interests of the business and cultural life of 
this city. It’s the oldest and best chamber 
of commerce in this country—I know, be- 
cause they helped me greatly when I came 
here 25 years ago. 

As you well know, our business is trans- 
portation. The automotive transportation 
business is a vast enterprise tied more closely 
to the activities and lives of our people—old 
and young, rich and poor—than any other 
business in America today. The growth, 
prosperity and the very security of this Na- 
tion depends so greatly on automotive trans- 
portation that the whole economy depends 
on how well we manage to keep the cars and 
trucks moving over our highways. 

Thtis means this vast enterprise is more 
closely allied to manufacturing and market- 
ing than any other business in. America to- 
day. To keep 60 million vehicles operating, 
and market new vehicles to replace wornout 
ones, plus an ever-expanding market in a 
fast-growing population, has developed new 
opportunities far beyond the imagination 
and ability of some folks with antiquated 
ideas and methods. 

What was-good enough 20, 15, 10, yes, even 
5 years ago, is not good enough today. This 
applies to both management and facilities 
at the retail level and just as surely applies 
to the engineering and manufacturing group. 

We were told by Chevrolet management 6 
years ago to prepare for the fastest market 
expansion this business has ever experienced. 

They gave us facts and figures to back up 
their belief. We were told that by 1959 and 
surely by 1960 Chevrolet would produce and 
sell 2 million new vehicles a year. Some of 
our 6,700 dealers believed in this positive 
statement but many did not believe them. 
I believed them, and acted accordingly. 

In the calendar year 1960 Chevrolet will 
have produced and sold over 2 million ve- 
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hicles and even now, our young general 
manager, E. N. Cole, and his general sales 
manager, Mr. K. E. Staley, and his assistants, 
including Mr, Sattler, here with us tonight, 
are aiming high again—2%, million in 1961. 
If we are right, and I say we, because I be- 
lieve they are right, 2,000-plus will need to 
be marketed here in Charleston. 

How will we accomplish such a big job? 
What does it take to do it? There is a 
known, workable formula: some men will 
succeed, some won’t. Those that do will 
have some very definite ground rules which 
they will follow. I’ll name some because 
there are no secrets involved here. Here 
they are: 

1. Knowledge: The most frequently. for- 
gotten element of success in any business is 
knowledge. It may be gained by two meth- 
ods: schools, study, book learning. The 
colleges of our country graduate thousands 
of young men each year, eager to conquer 
the world. More power to them because we 
need them. General Motors Corp. has spent 
millions on their very fine institute of tech- 
nology at Flint, Mich. Some of our finest 
engineers and business executives have 
graduated there. 

Chevrolet Motor division has developed one 
of the finest schools in American business 
to insure a continuing ability to sell and 
merchandise their products. The sons-of- 
dealers school is now being expanded to in- 
clude more eligible young men. It’s fan- 
tastic the amount of time our Chevrolet 
executives spend on the faculty of the schooi 
teaching management to our sons. There 
are several young men here tonight who 
graduated there. Now, book learning, as 
wonderful as it is does not insure success in 
this business. Experience is a great teacher 
and the most valuable asset is our success 
formula. Now, combine education with ex- 
perience and you have the most potent com- 
bination in the field of business. 

2. Ambition: A man equipped with much 
knowledge will not succeed unless he has 
strong ambition to reach a worthwhile goal. 
In our business, one of the most glaring 
examples of failure is lack of ambition. It 
is one thing to wish for success in life and 
fail to realize that it takes hard work and 
ambition to succeed in any highly com- 
petitive field. 

What should a man pay in time and effort 
to put his name high up in the success 
column? Each man must answer this and 
be his own judge. Keen knowledge, backed 
up with great ambition, is not enough to 
insure success. There are two more very 
important things required: money, and how 
to manage money. 

Fort Sumter Chevrolet Co. is a good ex- 
ample to prove these points. Let us take 
a look down on lower Meeting Street. The 
total capital required 25 years ago to meet 
the usual Chevrolet capital standards was 
$38,000 and that was substantially higher 
than required from the former dealer. They 
said they were expecting bigger things from 
us. How we raised that capital in 1935 is 
quite another story. We did have some life 
insurance that helped. 

Now let us journey out on Morrison Boule- 
vard and inspect that huge facility that was 
built in 1954 on a 6-acre tract. But, it’s not 
big enough now for our present needs so we 
just added another tract. 

I believe this proves that we recognize we 
have an obligation to fulfill to our customers 
and to our partner in business, Chevrolet 
Motor Co. Iam tremendously proud of Fort 
Sumter Chevrolet Co. And the people who 
make their livelihood there, and we have 
several other men and their wives here 
tonight. 

I’m proud of, too: my assistant, Mr W, N. 
Shultz and his wife; our attorney, Mr. Fred- 
eric Dassori and his wife; our managers at 
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Charlotte, Richmond, Decatur, Mobile, West 
Palm Beach, Douglas, and Elba. These men 
are more than managers—they have their 
own money invested, too, so that makes them 
capitalists. Now, I have attempted to point 
out a few fundamental ingredients in our 
oeprating formula with the money require- 
ments and how to manage money. We have 
entered into a partnership with our operators 
and we.have agreed in wrting that the whole 
plan I have discussed here requires just one 
more added thing to succeed: a good ac- 
counting system. Everything I have dis- 
cussed here is fundamental but how long will 
knowledge last if it is not recorded and 
passed on to others. 

All good and lasting things must be put in 
our records and I believe we have the finest 
(though complicated) business accounting 
records in American business. Whatever 
success any Man makes in this business is 
judged by comparison with others from his 
operating statement. It is a must with 
Chevrolet and General Motors. I have 
found it one of the most potent and valuable 
aids of all. Yes, a good balance sheet is a 
business must. 

Those men who do not have a wealthy 
father or rich. uncle or a financial backer 
will need financial help somewhere along 
life’s way. You will want to visit a banker 
as I have many times. Take a tip from am 
old pro in this field—don’t go without your 
balance sheet. The minute you enter your 
banker’s office door reach in your inside coat 
pocket and quickly bring out your balance 
sheet. If you don’t have one, don’t waste 
his time, because you just won’t reach first 
base negotiating a loan without one. 

Bankers as a rule are doing a wonderful 
job working under a most rigid set of rules 
supervised by Washington but, it’s almost 
uncanny what can be accomplished with a 
good accurate balance sheet. 

At the end of our first year in Charleston, 
1936, my financial partner, General Motors 
Holding Corp., sent their regional manager 
to Charleston to review with me what should 
be done and, among a few other timely sug- 
gestions, he advised we should pay a divi- 
dend. I reminded him I heartily agreed 
with him but we seemed to be short of cash 
due to used car stocks, etc. He agreed there 
was only one sensible thing to do and that 
was to go to the bank and borrow the money 
and pay a dividend. The banker I called 
on looked over our balance sheet and made 
a couple of observations—one was that we 
needed more cash in the business but, since 
General Motors thought it was OK who was 
he to question them? I got the money and 
paid the dividend. That banker is retired 
now but here tonight as one of my very dear 
friends, Mr. W. H. Hopke. 

Yes, we need to keep account of our day 
to day activities. It’s amazing, though, the 
things we run across in negotiating to buy 
out a dealership business. 

Some of the things we most often find 
that have led to failure are lack of knowl- 
edge, insufficient capital, poor business de- 
cisions. Some men never seem to profit by 
their mistakes, don’t work with associates 
properly, lack of leadership, lack of ambition 
or laziness, too much time away from man- 
agement of business, poor accounting, two 
sets of books, losing money. It’s amazing 
what some few men will stoop to for a dol- 
lar. Compare these things with the formula 
I. discussed earlier and I’m sure you will 
agree there is only one way to success and 
happiness in this life. The balance sheet of 
life truly records our successes and our fail- 
ures. Our successes are our assets; our fail- 
ures our liabilities. 

Why not try for your full share of net 
worth? 

Will you be proud of your life’s net worth? 
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Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just come to my attention an address by 
William S. Paley, chairman of the board, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., en- 
titled “Television and the Presidential 


Campaign.” 

This was made back in 1953 just after 
the first televised campaign but is just 
as appropriate now with all the com- 
ment that was made in the papers on 
this subject. However, one statement 
made by the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Mr. JACKSON, was 
that if Kennedy won there wouldn’t be 
any television debates in the national 
election 4 years from now. 

Mr. Paley’s talk follows: 

TELEVISION AND THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


(An address by William S. Paley, chairman 
of the board, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., delivered before the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia, Jan. 17, 1953) 


When I left Philadelphia for New York 25 
years ago, I can honestly say that there were 
two things that never even remotely entered 
my mind. One was that I would return to 
Philadelphia some day under the happy and 
honorable circumstances in which I find my- 
self tonight. The other was that the busi- 
ness I was about to embark upon; namely, 
broadcasting—would some day develop the 
most remarkable phenomenon of our time— 
namely, television. As a matter of fact, 
as members of the Poor Richard Club you 
gentlemen have an ancient equity in this 
phenomenon, for your club is named after 
the great man whose 247th birthday we are 
honoring tonight. If Benjamin Franklin 
hadn’t flown that kite on that windy day 
in 1752, there might well not be any televi- 
sion today. In fact, if it had not been for 
Mr. Franklin, quite a number of other good 
things would not: be as good as they are, 
including the Declaration of Independence 
(he, revised, you may recall, Mr. Jefferson’s 
original draft), and the Constitution of the 
United States, which he helped to frame in 
the very city where we now sit. Quite a 
man this Franklin, spawning as he did in 
one lifetime the seeds of two of mankind’s 
greatest benefacticns—the political marvel of 
the U.S. Constitution and the technological 
marvel of television. 

Today the marriage of these two marvels 
—politics and teleyision—is an accomplished 
fact, and I would like tonight with your 
indulgence to speak, if I may, about this 
marriage, which ig still so young, so fresh, 
so filled with promise. Specifically, I would 
like to talk about the influence of television 
apon some of our political institutions—in 
particular, our presidential campaigns. 


TELEVISION’S KEY ROLE 


Although nearly 3 months have now 
elapsed since the last presidential] campaign 
reached its climax, we are probably still too 
close to it to measure fully and objectively 
the role which television played in it. But 
I think it can be said that it was the first 
presidential campaign in which this role was 
a dominating factor. The use of television 
in the 1948 campaign was limited, tentative, 
and largely experimental. But in the 1952 
campaign, television pulled out all the stops. 
The degree to which it shaped the mind 
and behavior of the individual American 
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voter, the electorate as a whole, and the 
candidates themselves, still remains to be 
fully comprehended. 

Probably no presidential campaign in our 
history captured and held the attention of 
as many citizens for as long a period of time 
as the recent one. For this I think tele- 
vision may take considerable responsibility 
and credit. Much has been said about the 
political apathy of the average voter. There 
seems to be no question that the experience 
of television in the recent campaign had 4a 
great deal to do with stirring him out of his 
apathy. Through television he was able to 
otbain a more direct and intimate sense of 
participation in the political life of the na- 
tion, and in the problems that it faces, than 
he had ever enjoyed before. 

INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION 


For most people the sense of participation 
is closely related to the sense of scale: as 
things grow bigger they tend to become more 
impersonal, and one tends to feel increasingly 
lost and alienated from them. When the 
country was young and small the people felt 
closer to their leaders. But, with the grow- 
ing complexity of modern government, the 
relationship of the individual voter to those 
who govern him became increasingly remote 
and detached. 

So it might be said that television brought 
the vast canvas of national politics within 
human compass by reducing its scale to the 
warm and familiar dimensions of the home. 
To be sure, radio did this, too, by introduc- 
ing the sound of the candidate’s voice. But 
television did it even more: it showed the 
glint in his eye, the mole on his cheek, the 
smile that revealed sincerity or disingenu- 
ousness—the cast of his character and per- 
sonality. 

The drama of politics could only be sensed 
in the written word or on the radio. On 
television, however, this drama could be seen 
in action and was made a far more intimate 
part of the viewer’s experience. Indeed, 
those who sat in their homes and watched 
the nominating process take place in the 
committee rooms and the convention hall 
actually saw far more than the people on 
the spot. Following his nomination, 14,- 
272,000 Americans saw General Eisenhower 
make the trip from his headquarters in the 
Blackstone Hotel to visit Senator Taft at the 
Conrad Hilton. 

And just as the extraordinary intimacy of 
television brought to the voter a sharper 
personal impression of the candidate, it also 
provided him with a deeper understanding 
of the issues involved. He heard these is- 
sues debated by people whose gestures and 
facial expressions he could see. And as fre- 
quently happens under such conditions, one 
had the illusion that he could almost see the 
speaker think. The increasing depth of im- 
pression thus produced by television did 
much to enlarge the voter’s capacity to 
understand and analyze the issues. And 
what the voter gained in understanding he 
also gained in objectivity. Again, this ob- 
jectivity can be attributed in part to the 
nature of his physical surroundings—to the 
fact that he was sitting in his own home, 
surrounded at most by his family and a few 
friends, as opposed to a crowded auditorium 
where he would be normally exposed to the 
contagious emotions generated by a mass 
audience. In front of his television screen 
the citizen could make up his mind in a 
state of relative tranquility. 


COLLECTIVE PARTICIPATION 


But wholly apart from the benefits it 
brought to the individual voter, the factor 
of television in the presidential campaign 
proved to be of significant value for the 
electorate as a whole. With 1814 million 
home television receivers in operation it was 
possible for 4 out of 10 families to see the 
candidates simultaneously and under the 
same conditions and to participate collec- 
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tively in the act of forming their judgments 
and opinions. The importance of this col- 
lective, simultaneous act should not be over- 
looked. What is most important is that it 
was their own opinion, arrived at independ- 
ently, rather than one filtered through the 
mind of a third person, whether a reporter, 
& commentator or an editorial writer. 

Another striking contribution to the dem- 
ocratic process was television’s effectiveness 
in sustaining throughout the campaign pe- 
riod a higher level of political interest than 
was ever previously sustained, For evidence 
of this one need only look at the record 
registration and turnout of over 63 million 
voters on election day. I do not mean to 
suggest that television was solely responsible 
for this turnout, but I cannot help believe 
that it was a contributing factor of enor- 
mous weight. 

EFFECT ON THE CANDIDATE 


The advantages which television provided 
the candidates themselves became self-evi- 
dent from the opening of the conventions. 
It enabled relatively unknown individuals to 
become national figures after a few broad- 
casts. Although well-known regionally, 
Governor Stevenson, as the result of tele- 
vision, became a familiar personality to the 
Nation almost overnight. Senator KEFAUVER 
starting with the crime investigation is 
another notable example. Both candidates 
came face to face with more people than 
any candidates had ever come before. 

Yet in spite of the undeniable benefits 
due in large measure to the role which tele- 
vision played in the recent campaign—in 
spite of the higher level of sustained inter- 
est on the part of the electorate—there was 
a widespread feeling as the campaign en- 
tered its final phases that it had dragged 
on too long. As one television critic put 
it—long before election day the American 
people were suffering from “drooping eyelid.” 

TELEVISION’S POLITICAL POTENTIAL 


The fact is that the real implications of 
the role which television could play in a 
presidential campaign were neither fully 
realized nor exploited. What actually hap- 
pened was that the new techniques afforded 
by television were merely added to the tra- 
ditional forms of political campaigning. The 
candidates went through the same weary- 
ing activities that candidates have always 
been forced to go through. In 4 months of 
campaigning, General Eisenhower traveled 
nearly 50,000 miles and delivered 228 sepa- 
rate speeches—an average of 19 a week. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson traveled 32,000 miles and de- 
livered 208 speeches—an average of 16 a 
week. The task of preparing more than 200 
speeches, each of which was intended to pro- 
vide illuminating and different analyses of 
the problems of the day was an impossible 
one, even given the most imposing stable 
of speechwriters. Long before election day, 
the strain of hundreds of plane- and whistle- 
stops could be seen deeply etched on the 
faces of both candidiates. 

SHORTEN THE CAMPAIGN 

It seems to me that one of the central 
and major contributions which television 
can make to our political life is to shorten 
the campaigning process by a considerable 
length of time. In this connection, I would 
like to present for the earnest consideration 
of the two major political parties the pro- 
posal that the national conventions should 
start around September 1. Allowing 3 weeks 
for the completion of the nominating proc- 
ess, this would leave approximately 6 to 7 
weeks for the two candidates to present their 
cases to the people. The effective use of 
television and other media of communica- 
tion, combined with the basic minimum 
traveling demands required by political ne- 
cessity, would, in my judgment, enable the 
candidates to register a deep and pervasive 
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impact on the electorate during this 7-week 
period. 

The advantages that would accrue from 
thus shortening the campaign seem to me 
to be inescapable. For one thing, it would 
substantially reduce the physical and men- 
tal strain upon the candidates by eliminat- 
ing a large portion of the traveling and 
speaking which they must now subject them- 
selves to. Even if it did nothing more than 
this, it would appear justified when you con- 
sider the initial strain on an individual who 
has suddenly been designated a nominee for 
the highest office in the land, with the grave 
responsibilities ahead which such office en- 
tails. It could even be said that it does 
serious injury to the national interest to 
impose the prolonged pressures of a pro- 
tracted campaign upon an individual who is 
to be charged with the leadership of the 
Nation. 

The public would share equally in the 
benefits accruing from a shorter campaign. 
Political campaigns divide families and 
friends. Initially keyed up by the excite- 
ment of the conventions, most citizens live 
in a heightened state of emotion during the 
campaign. Nerves lie close to the surface, 
and differing political sympathies flare up 
in frequent argument. Under present con- 
ditions, this atmosphere of controlled hostil- 
ity is maintained for a period of 4 months. 
It is damaging to the spirit, not to mention 
the body politic. 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN REPERCUSSIONS 


But an even greater benefit of a shorter 
campaign period would be its salutary in- 
fluence on the administrative process. As 
things now stand this process appears to 
come close to a complete halt during the 
hiatus between the end of the conventions 
and election day. It would seem as if Gov- 
ernment suddenly suspended operation while 
awaiting the outcome of the election. Pol- 
icies are postponed, actions delayed. The 
legislative and executive branches of Gov- 
ernment virtually cease to function. The 
consequences of this stoppage extend far 
beyond our national boundaries. They af- 
fect world policy. During this period the 
governments of foreign nations live in a 
state of uneasiness and frustration. Be- 
cause of the controlling position of the 
United States in world affairs they are un- 
certain as to what the future holds for their 
own fortunes. Many of them, unfamiliar 
with the traditional behavior of Americans 
during a presidential campaign, look upon 
our political emotionalism as a sign of dis- 
unity. Throughout the world our enemies 
rejoice and our friends grow nervous at 
our political quarreling, and although 
neither reaction has any basis in reality, 
the campaign period manages to create fer- 
ment, and instability abroad. 

Finally a shortened campaign would in- 
evitably result in. lower campaign costs and 
expenditures by the national and State com- 
mittees of the leading parties. 

The argument that under the present ar- 
rangement the campaigns do not get under- 
way in any event until after Labor Day does 
not seem to me to hold up under examina- 
tion. It is invalid on several counts. Dur- 
ing the recent campaign each of the two 
major candidates made six major speeches 
between August 5 and September 4. 

But even if it were true that no major 
campaigning is undertaken prior to Septem- 
ber 1, it is still questionable whether this 
would be a good thing, as far as the elector- 
ate is concerned. The speed of modern com- 
munications and the political sophistication 
of the American voter make the popular de- 
mand for immediate communication im- 
perative. At the close of the two national 
conventions the electorate is waiting expect- 
antly for the candidates to communicate 
their views and positions. To delay this 
communication is only to produce anticli- 
max and uncertainty. 


TIMING OF CONVENTIONS 


There is no law that demands that the 
national conventions be held in June or 
July. In the colonial period, what passed 
for nominating conventions, but in reality 
were small private meetings of Government 
leaders, were held sporadically and irrele- 
vantly at different times during the year 
preceding the election. There was no 
rhyme or reason behind their dates. The 
first actual presidential nominating conven- 
tion composed of 112 delegates chosen from 
among the legislators of 13 States was held 
in Baltimore by the anti-Masonic party 14 
months prior to the election of 1832. With 
the growth of political parties and the de- 
velopment of party organization, and the 
consequent need for mobilizing the various 
political forces throughout the country, the 
habit developed of holding the national con- 
ventions in late spring following the ad- 
journment of Congress. It was not until 
1856 that the conventions began to be held 
with consistent regularity in June. The na- 
tional committees met in December of the 
year preceding the election, at which time 
they fixed the date and place of their con- 
ventions. This practice has been followed 
ever since. It was thought necessary to al- 
low for 3 or 4 months of campaigning after 
the convention in order to give the candi- 
dates. an opportunity to make themselves 
known to the electorate. 

But those were the days before airplanes 
and broadcasting. Today a campaign period 
of 4 months seems clearly obsolete. 


OVERRIDING ADVANTAGES 


In conclusion, therefore, I would again 
urge the serious consideration of the pro- 
posal that our national conventions be 
pushed forward to early September in view 
of the substantial advantages such a step 
would provide in shortening the campaign 
and thereby materially reducing the inten- 
sive pressures on both the presidential can- 
didates and the general public, as well as 
shortening the hiatus in government and 
curtailing the mounting costs of political 
campaigning. 

The latest count at year-end reveals that 
there are approximately 21 million Amer- 
ican homes equipped with television receiv- 
ers and 117 television stations on the air. 
It will be difficult to name a sizable com- 
munity in the country which will not be 
accessible to the sight-and-sound of the 
nominees of 1956. 

The infinite ways in which television is 
modernizing our lives and extending our 
horizons—in education, in entertainment, 
in economics—become more manifest each 
day, 

It seems tome inevitable that this mod- 
ernizing effect should carry over into our 
political institutions. Moreover, this oc- 
casion and this city seem both a fitting time 
and place to introduce the possibilities of 
such modernization. For it was in this city, 
after all, that the greatest documents of 
modern political life were introduced—doc- 
uments which swept in an air of freedom 
such as man had never breathed before. 





The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
_ America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
at the age of 76, the Most Reverend Con- 
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stantine Bohachevsky, the metropoli- 
tan archbishop of the Philadelphia See 
of the Byzantine Rite of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church passed on. Apart from 
those Ukrainian Catholics living in New 
England, Archbishop Bohachevsky was 
the spiritual head of 300,000 Ukrainian 
Catholics in the United States. We may 
be sure that one of the archbishop’s last 
thoughts—perhaps his last temporal 
meditation—concerned the present fate 
and the future of: the great Ukraine 
country whence he, his ancestors and 
his spiritual flock derived. One of the 
so-called Soviet Socialist Republics, this 
mighty region of more than 170,000 
square miles, with its ancient capital of 
Kiev, stretches from White Russia on 
the north to the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov on the south. Compared with 
the wretched Baltic States, the Ukraine, 
like the other 10 Soviet Republics, en- 
joys some autonomy; but that is not 
the same as pure, life-giving independ- 
ence such as this country, too, once 
struggled to achieve. Today, the 41 mil- 
lion people of the Ukraine long for a 
restoration of the nationhood which they 
briefly enjoyed during the years 1918-20 
before they were entangled in the vast 
and sinister “spider web” which stretches 
from the walls of the Kremlin to enmesh 
one-sixth of the surface of the earth. 

In this country the members of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
taken upon itself the task of keeping 
alive the ardent desire for independence 
of a politically enslaved people whose 
area, population and wealth of natural 
resources could make them a great force 
for peace and stability in a troubled 
world. To this end, the committee has 
assumed the task of disseminating such 
information as can be smuggled beneath 
the Iron Curtain against the day when 
the bells of ancient churches, long since 
fallen into disuse, may, as did once our 
own tocsin of independence, “proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land ‘unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





Operation Abolition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, loyal patri- 
otic students all over the United States 
are coming to the defense of the investi- 
gatory power of Congress. They realize 
that to curb the investigatory power of 
the committees of Congress would be a 
restraint on the personal liberties of the 
American people. These students realize 
that Congress is their agent. The peo- 
ple pass judgment on the House every 2 
years. The House is their most direct 
representation and the Congress is prac- 
tically their only real contact with our 
Federal Government. 

Many radicals and Fascist-minded lib- 
érals throughout the Nation are leveling 
heavy attacks on the film “Operation 
Abolition.”” This film is a factual film 
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carefully documented and showing be- 
yond any doubt how some Americans can 
be duped by the Communists. The 
Communists definitely want to abolish 
the investigatory power of the Congress 
representing the American people. 


It is encouraging and heartening to see 
students such as James and John Kolbe 
of Northwestern University defend their 
own constitutional rights as presently 
exemplified by committees of their Con- 
egress. 

-Icommend their letter to the attention 
of the entire Congress and the country: 
DEcEMBER 30, 1960. 
Congressman W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dorn: As college stu- 
dents concerned with the preservation of the 
American tradition of freedom, we are 
alarmed by recent attacks on certain con- 
gressional committees. These attacks repre- 
sent a grave threat to the traditional in- 
vestigatory power of Congress, which dates 
back to the beginning of constitutional 
government.’ 

Students of government have long recog- 
nized the vital necessity of this prerogative. 
Woodrow Wilson once wrote, “There is in- 
finite advantage in having every affair of ad- 
ministration subjected to constant examina- 
tion [by] the assembly which represents the 
nation. The chief use of such inquisition 
is the enlightenment of the people.” 

The movement to destroy the investigatory 
power succeeds only in weakening it by cor- 
rupting the conditions which are essential to 
its effective and responsible use. By seek- 
ing to place arbitrary controls on commit- 
tee proceedings, committee opponents seri- 
ously impair Congress’ right to seek in- 
formation and inform the public uninhibited 
by external controls. This affords those be- 
ing investigated the opportunity to make a 
mockery of the entire legislative factfind- 
ing process. 

Indeed, only by severely distorting certain 
provisions of the Constitution and by totally 
ignoring the necessity for Congress to search 
out the facts, can those who would. weaken 
er eliminate these committees justify their 
attack. 

Who would gain the most from the realiza- 
tion of their objectives? Unfortunately, 
many anti-American individuals and organ- 
izations, including a number of Communists, 
have joined with some loyal but misguided 
Americans: and now bitterly oppose these 
committees which have been so successful 
in uncovering the true nature of the Com- 
munist operations. The Communist appara- 


tus knows that Congress, armed with the. 


necessary information, can make it difficult 
for them to continue their efforts to destroy 
American freedom. 

Congress will pass worthwhile and intel- 
ligent laws only so long as it is permitted 
to seek the truth unrestricted by such sniper 
tactics. 

We hope you will continue to fight to pro- 
tect the autonomous right of Congress to 
inform itself and the American public of the 
persons and practices which would corrupt 
or destroy our way of life. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES KOLBE, 
JOHN KOLBE, 
Cochairmen. 

“There is no power on earth that can tear 
away the veil behind which powerful and 
audacious and unscrupulous groups operate, 
save the sovereign legislative power armed 
with the right of subpena and search.” 

. —Hugo Black (1936). 
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Farm Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker: Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp, I would like to in- 
sert the seventh and eighth in a series 
of articles about our farm problem. 

I believe these articles are a very good 
presentation of this problem as it effects 
all of us. Therefore, I would like to 
again urge my colleagues to read them. 

The articles follow: 

THe FARM PROBLEM—7: WHEAT ISSUE SEEN 
FACING NEW STRUGGLE IN CONGRESS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 18.—Wheat is the 
biggest single-crop headache facing the 
United States and the most likely to get at- 
tention in the forthcoming 87th Congress. 

Considering the bitter disputes which have 
attended past congressional attempts to-solve 
the wheat dilemma, it is too much to expect 
that the issues will have smooth sailing this 
time. 





SITUATION PARTICULARLY ACUTE 


Of the more than $9 billion now invested 
by the Government in surplus crops, wheat 
makes up just under 40.7 percent—$3,665,- 
651,179 out of a total inventory and loan 
investment of $9,007,512,000 as reported by 
the Commodity Credit. Corporation on No- 
vember 4. 

In a special message to Congress last Feb- 
ruary, President Eisenhower said: 

“The wheat situation is particularly acute. 
Federal funds tied up in wheat approximate 
$3,500 million. 

“Although. this means that well over 30 
percent of the total fund invested in inven- 
tories and loans of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation goes for wheat, this crop pro- 
vides only 6 percent of the cash receipts from 
farm products. 


FAILED TO PASS LEGISLATION 


“The Government sustains a net cost of 
more than $1,000 a minute—$1,500,000 every 
day—the year around to stabilize wheat 
prices and income.” 

Congress, as everybody knows who followed 
the session ended last September, failed to 
pass any legislation on the matter—partly 
because Democratic politicians refused to ap- 
prove anything acceptable to the administra- 
tion and partly because the various farm 
groups bitterly disagreed among themselves 
about a remedy. 

Members of Congress from the feed-grain 
districts disagreed with those from the Wheat 
Belt. 

Congressmen from some of the Eastern 
and Northeastern States complained bitterly 
against proposals which were advanced to 
solve the wheat matter on the ground that 
they would raise the cost of livestock feed 
and chicken feed, vast quantities of which 
have to be bought in their States. 


KEY PROVISIONS CITED 


A key provision of the proposals last sum- 
mer was that the high price supports for 
wheat and feed grains, which already have 
flooded the Nation's grain elevators, be raised 
still higher. 

To compensate for the high price supports 
it was proposed that additional land be taken 
out of production, and that farmers be paid 
in kind for land idled. 
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Now that the wheat dilemma is once more 
going to be dumped into the lap of Con- 
gress—and already the leading farm organi- 
zations are at odds over proposed cures and 
the incoming administration is leaning to a 
higher support level and some system of con- 
trols—it will be of interest to consider the 
wheat background. 

Basic to the whole matter is the fact that 
in both World War I and World War II vast 
acreages of grass and pastureland were 
plowed up and put in wheat. 

By the time World War II ended the 
country was harvesting more than 70 million 
acres of wheat. In 1946 the acreage was 
71,600,000 and the yield was 1,152 million 
bushels, an average of 16.1 bushels an acre. 


RATE: 13.1 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


By 1949 acreage in wheat had risen to 83,- 
900,000 and the crop was 1,098 million 
bushels, at a rate of 13.1 bushels per acre. 

Wheat, like everything else on the farms, 
has been a victim, or a beneficiary, according 
to how you view it, of the technological revo- 
lution. 

After 1950, acreages began to tumble 
rapidly, productivity to rise and total output 
to climb higher than ever. 

By 1959, 58 million acres only were planted, 


53,024,000 acres harvested, and the output ~ 


was 1,128,151,000 bushels compared with the 
1,152 million bushels grown on 71,600,000 
acres back in 1946. 

This year the acreage in wheat dropped 
to 56,600,000 acres and the yield was 1,368,- 
233,000 bushels or an average of 24.1 bushels 
per acre, compared with the 13.1 bushels per 
acre in 1949. 

As a consequence of the huge production 
this year farmers have put 355,844,821 
bushels of the wheat crop under price-sup- 
port and purchase agreements. This means 
that if past performance is any guide most 
of this wheat on loan will sooner or later end 
up as an addition to Government-owned 
surplus, with additional large costs for 
storage and haulage. 

EXPERTS PUZZLED 


The next biggest amount of a farm com- 
modity put under support to the end of 
October was for barley—31,128,572 bushels. 

What to do with such a situation as that 
of wheat has most of the experts completely 
puzzled. 

Last summer the Democratic platform 
called for full parity income for farmers and 
loans on basic commodities at not less than 
90 percent of parity. 

Senator Kennedy during the campaign 
called for parity income prices, a program of 
supply management geared to each farm 
product, and a balancing of supplies to 
demand. 

As far as can be learned now from sources 
concerned with the wheat problem the Ken- 
nedy forces have not come to grip with the 
matter. 

Meanwhile it appears likely that the same 
old battle which was fought last year in the 
House over the Poage bill—sponsored by 
Representative Poace, Democrat, Texas, will 
be staged again. 

A THREE-WAY BILL 


This was a three-way bill. Farmers were 
offered a chance to vote for alternate pro- 
posals in title 1 of the bill—either to take 
strict production controls, 75 percent of pres- 
ent allotment and price supports at 85 per- 
cent, and payment in kind for retiring crop- 
land, or a program, supported by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau with no production con- 
trols and the support price of wheat at 
approximately the feed grain level. 

The first choice was virtually identical 
with the bill which Congress passed in 1959 
and President Eisenhower vetoed, except 
that it lowered the support level from 90 
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percent to 85 percent and increased the pay- 
ment in kind for retiring cropland. For re- 
tiring acres farmers would be given nego- 
tiable certificates, entitling them to a certain 
amount of grain. 

AUTHORIZED INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


A second title in the bill proposed to set up 
a committee to work out and put into effect 
a feed grain support program. Feed grains 
are grain sorghum, oats, barley, and rye. 

A third title of the bill authorized a sub- 
stantially increased program for distribution 
of dairy, poultry, and meat productions— 
protein foods—to charitable institutions and 
through school lunch programs. The sup- 
plies would come from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, and the distribution 
would have been handled by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This bill, which was a House measure, 
was the subject of tempestuous—and some- 
times vitriolic—debate on June 21 and was 
rejected June 23 by a vote of 236 to 171. 

An interesting political aftermath of the 
House farm battle of last June is that a 
number of the Congressmen who either 
sponsored identical bills with the Poage bill 
or stanchly supported it were defeated in 
the November election. 

This included such authors of high sup- 
port farm legislation as Hogan, Democrat, 
of Indiana; Wolfe, Democrat, of Iowa; 
Levering, Democrat, of Ohio; McGovern, 
Democrat, of South Dakota, who ran for 
the Senate; George, Democrat, of Kansas; 
and Johnson, Democrat, of Colorado. 
Foley, Democrat, of Maryland, who voted 
for the Poage bill, was also defeated. 

GOVERNORS DEFEATED 


Several Governors who testified for the 
Democratic bill—including Loveless, of 
Iowa, and Freeman, of Minnesota, were de- 
feated. 

After the election the two farm organiza- 
tions issued conflicting statements. 

Shuman said, “no major farm area in the 
country gave any evidence of supporting 
the Democratic farm program of increased 
controls and more price fixing.” 

Earlier, the Senate had passed a quite 
different bill from the rejected Senate bill. 
It hewed closely to administration recom- 
mendations. The claim made for the Senate 
bill, which was offered in the House as a 
substitute and rejected, was that it would 
have cut production to 960 million bushels 
and cut costs to the taxpayers more than 
$100 million while at the same time dipping 
into accumulated surpluses. 

One of the issues which has plagued the 
wheat matter has been the charge by big 
growers in the Central Plains and the North- 
west that the surplus has resulted from pro- 
visions of the existing’ law which exempt 
15 acres of wheat, grown by any farmer, 
from any allotment control. They claim that 
this has caused wheat farming to spread to 
every corner of the Nation. The Senate’s 
bill would have cut the exempt acreage to 
12 acres. 

COUNTERCHARGE MADE 

The supporters of the 15-acre provision, 
however, countercharge that the real dam- 
age is done by the big growers of the West 
with their hard red winter wheat which con- 
stitute the bulk of the wheat surplus owned 
by the Government. 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has been one of the outspoken critics of the 
15-acre exemption. 

“A faulty wheat program has spread the 
Wheat Belt all over America,’ he says. “It 
has cut back acreage in high yield areas 
and increased it in less efficient regions. 

“In the past 3 years the number of wheat- 
growers has increased by 152,000—because of 
the 15-acre exemption for wheat. In 1959, 
690,000 farmers took advantage of this ex- 
emption.” 
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Benson has also been a critic of the parity 
formula and the high price support demands 
of the Democrats. 

The wheat issue will be back in the com- 
ing session of Congress, with big and 
small wheatgrowers in disagreement on a 
solution, with the Farmers’ Union, and the 
American Farm Bureau in disagreement, 
with the midwest Republicans who sup- 
planted a lot of Democratic Congressmen in 
the last election geared with a lot of urban 
Democrats and many southern Democrats, 
too, in another battle royal against anything 
the House Agricultural Committee proposes. 

The fundamental issue really was sum- 
marized by Representative Hacen, Democrat, 
of California, during last June’s debate: 

“There are wheat farmers—and a great 
many of them—who are making money and 
who are making more money than you and 
I and more than many fine entrepreneurs 
who enjoy no Federal subsidies. 

“In effect, we have a wartime wheat pro- 
duction plan and a great many other com- 
modities. Somebody has got to absorb the 
cutback to a peacetime plan. Is the Federal 
Government going to absorb all the burden 
or are the people who made great amounts 
of money during the war going to have to 
absorb part of it?” 

THe Farm PrRoBLEM—8: RAzor-THIN Pro- 
GRESSIVES FACE BATTLE OVER CHANGES 
(By Rodney Crowther) 
WASHINGTON, December 19.—Whether there 
will be a general revision of the Nation’s 
agricultural policy under the incoming Ken- 
nedy administration and by the 87th 
Congress in which the progressive majority 

will be razor thin is totally uncertain. 

Legislation to do something for the low- 
income farmers at the botom of the agri- 
cultural heap is fairly well assured. 

But the overhauling of the Agricultural 
Act of 1938 as almost infinitely amended 
since then, will be a more difficult business, 
all the farm leaders admit. 


TWO VIEWS GIVEN 


Here you have most of the big farmers— 
mainly conservative—in favor of legislation 
which will assure them continued substan- 
tial subsidies while opposing a Government- 
dictated supply control program. 

And you will have the vast body of small 
farmers pushing for any legislation which 
will assure them higher family income. 

As usual the two big farm organizations 
will be lobbying energetically for completely 
different approaches to a farm program. 

The Farmers’ Union, the smaller of the two 
outfits, with some 250,000 or so farm fam- 
ilies on its roster, this time will have the 
advantage of being close ideologically to the 
new administration. 

CERTIFICATION PLAN CITED 


It strongly favors @ solution to the wheat 
problem, for example, known as the wheat 
certificate plan, sponsored by Representative 
(now Senator) Burpick, Democrat of North 
Dakota, under which no wheat could be 
marketed without “use” certificates. This 
bill is virtually identical with the Poage bill 
which the House defeated in June. 

To qualify for use certificates, farmers 
would be required to cut 10 percent from 
their normal wheat acreage and conform to 
production quotas. . Certificate wheat would 
be supported at 75 percent of parity. 

This proposal is strongly opposed by the 
Farm Bureau with membership of 1,200,000. 

“Attempting to use a Government-dictated 
supply-control program to solve the wheat 
surplus problem would be sheer folly,” 
Charles B. Shuman, American Farm Bureau 
president recently declared. 

BENSON STAND BACKED 


“I do not believe that the wheat farmer, 
the corn farmer, or for that matter, any 
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thinking farmer would want to live and 
work under a Government program which 
would force family income even lower,’ he 
said. 

The Farm Bureau, generally, has supported 
the principles outlined by Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson, with the aim of ultimately 
getting such a balance of supply and demand 
that farm prices will be determined in the 
market rather than by Government ukase. 

The Farmers Union, however, insists that 
the outcome of the election represented in- 
dorsement of the certificate plan, and for 
all the details of the Kennedy farm program 
as outlined in the President-elects’ white 
paper on agriculture issued early in October. 

The certificate plan would be, in effect, 
a three-price plan for wheat. Certificate 
wheat would sell for the supported price. 
Any wheat a farmer grew in excess of the 
allotment would be sold for what it would 
bring on the market. 

Export wheat would bear a third price, © 
the domestic certificate price minus the ex~ 
port subsidy. 

What the Farm Bureau wants is a gradual 
return to a market price system with what 
it calls orderly disposal of surpluses. 

Last March Senator Kennedy put his farm 
program in this capsule form: 

“An increased soil conservation reserve; a 
bushelage as well as an acreage allotment, a 
floor under prices or income to protect the 
family farmer, a vigorous research into new 
markets and new uses, and a more adequate 
domestic program for food distribution for 
17 million Americans subsisting on a sub- 
standard diet, and a more effective program 
for distributing food in foreign countries.” 


PROMISE RECALLED 


Subsequently, in a Des Moines, Iowa, 
speech in August Kennedy promised that 
“farmers shall receive returns for their la- 
bor, for their managerial skills, and for their 
investment which are equal to the returns 
received for comparable human talents and 
resources. in other types of enterprise.” 

He did not, at that time, or afterwards 
spell out any detailed program, but in his 
October farm paper he set these goals: 

1. Conservation programs that will main- 
tain and enhance the fertility of the soil, 
and will encourage wise utilization of land 
resources. . 

2. Expanded school lunch programs, in- 
creased provision of food for the ill and the 
handicapped, and a suitable method of in- 
creasing food consumption among low-in- 
come people. 

WOULD USE STAMPS 


3. An expansion and liberalization of the 
school milk program, 

4. The immediate initiation of the food 
stamp plan, a plan which was first launched 
in 1939 for families on relief. 

Relief families who purchased orange 
stamps for cash in amounts roughly equal 
to their normal food purchases were given a 
50 percent bonus of blue stamps, the latter 
to be used to acquire food declared in sur- 
plus by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

5. The Call of a second International Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture, similar to 
the 1942 Hot Springs conference, to create 
an agency to undertake distribution of sur- 
plus foods from national surpluses. 

OTHER WORKABLE METHODS 


6. Undertake creation of a system of sup- 
ply management for each commodity using, 
as required, marketing or sales quotas, land 
withdrawal and retirement, commodity pur- 
chases and loans, compensatory payments, 
marketing orders and agreements, “and other 
workable methods.” 

To become effective such supply-manage- 
ment programs would have to receive an ap- 
proving vote of two-thirds of the farmers 
engaged in production of the specific com- 
modity involved. 
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7. For low-income farm families a wide 
variety of remedies—increased supervised 
credit; adequately staff farm and home man- 
agement service to assist farm families re- 
organize themselves; special grants and loans 
for adult vocational service and other assist- 
ance; extension of the US. Employment 
Service to rural areas; and vigorous stimu- 
lation of industrial development in rural 
areas, including credit to small business. 


NEW MAGNA CARTA URGED 


8. Legislate a new Magna Carta for farm 
cooperatives to save them from punitive 
taxation and fortify them against actions 
which might prevent them from expanding 
their activities. With this would be a re- 
view of the credit needs of cooperatives. 

®. Review the educational and informa- 
tion activities of the Government as they 
apply to the needs of modern commercial 
farmers. 

10. Review research and development ef- 
forts in agriculture—private and govern- 
mental—to assess the contributions they 
make to the well-being of farmers and con- 
sumers, and amend and enlarge them. 

11. Review soil and water conservation 
programs and launch at once a hard-driving 
soil, water, and wildlife conservation program 
for agriculture. 

Farm experts who have closely studied the 
President-elect’s agricultural proposals have 
called attention to what they believe may be 
@ significant fact. 

They point out that after his first mention 
of a supply management plan—a plan first 
evolved by Willard Cochrane, a University of 
Minnesota agricultural economist—it was 
seldom mentioned by Mr. Kennedy after- 
ward. They incline to believe that he has 
shied away from it. 

REGIMENTATION FEARED 

Shuman, of the Farm Bureau, denounced 
the supply management plan as one of the 
most dangerous tools in the welfare kit. 

Administration opponents charged that it 
would result in the regimentation of three- 
fifths of all agriculture, and that it would 
require so many inspectors to enforce that 
administration costs would rise more than 
$250 million a year. 

Kennedy supporters denounced these 
charges as nonsense but there are now some 
suspicions that the President-elect has 
dropped the scheme as possibly bunglesome 
and burdensome. d 

But the liberals are still for it, and in the 
current state of flux and groping it may still 
turn up in an administration farm bill. 





Seven Months After Blackout: Still 
Talking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a prob- 
lem of increasing proportions which is 
too little discussed is the growing diffi- 
culty cf the living theater to remain 
healthy and strong. The living theater 
is one of the Nation’s greatest cultural 
assets, and yet through inaction and 
lethargy we allow environmental condi- 
tions to exist which threaten to halt its 
progress, if not eventually to smother it. 

Too often I have heard the problem of 
the living theater discussed as a New 
York problem, not of concern to the rest 
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of the country. What a dangerous and 
shortsighted view this is. It is true that 
New York has been and is the great cen- 
ter for living theater. But the entire 
country benefits from it. .Out-of-town- 
ers look forward to their weekend in New 
York going to the theater. All around 
the world Broadway productions are ac- 
claimed. And yet because of general 
apathy and an absence of leadership on 
the part of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments, we see the living theater’s de- 
cline, 

The economics of the living theater are 
plain, and relief is called for. In this 
connection I have introduced a bill de- 
signed to relieve the living theater of the 
burdensome 10 percent Federal admis- 
sions tax. I believe that this is a matter 
of necessity and I hope Members of the 
House from every State will become in- 
terested and will cosponsor the legisla- 
tion. 

In last Sunday’s New York Times a 
leading theater critic, Mr. Arthur Gelb, 
summed up the situation in an article en- 
titled “Seven Months After Blackout: 


Still Talking.” It is an article that I - 


know will be of interest to all and I have 
therefore placed it in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


SEVEN MONTHS AFTER BLACKOUT: STILL 
TALKING 


(By Arthur Gelb) 


Last June, when contract difficulties be- 
tween Actors Equity and the League of New 
York Theaters caused a 10-day blackout of 
shows, everyone from the corner cabdriver 
to the occupant of Gracie Mansion agreed 
that something had to be done quickly to 
ease the economic plight of Broadway. 
Something was not done quickly and the 
plight has grown worse. 

How bad things really are will be seen 
in detail sometime this week when Dr. O. 
Glenn Saxon, professor of economics at Yale 
University, turns in a report based on 5 
months of study of Broadway's financial 
equilibrium. 

Commissioned and financed jointly by the 
League and Equity, the survey is expected 
to be a potent weapon in the fight to get 
the city ticket tax repealed. The revocation 
of the 5 percent tax was at the top of the 
list of suggestions 7 months ago to help the 
League meet increased costs of its contract 
with Equity and similar boosts expected to 
be asked for by eight other theatrical unions. 


MAYOR’S PROMISE 


The League and Equity want the $2,500,000 
collected annually from the tax to be di- 
verted from the municipal treasury to an 
industrywide pension fund. Equity’s in- 
sistence on a pension plan was one of the 
main reasons for the contract stalemate in 
June. When the new 4-year agreement was 
finally signed, Equity not’ only won its pen- 
sion demand but also had paved the way 
for similar victories by the other theatrical 
unions. At the time, Mayor Wagner promised 
the League that he would investigate the 
possibility of eliminating the tax. Mu- 
nicipal machinery moves slowly, and the 
possibility is still under study. 

Dr. Saxon’s survey, details of which will 
not be made known until formally put into 
the hands of its commissioners, reveals in 
general that the theater’s economic position 
is worse today than it was in 1954, when he 
published a study concluding that the the- 
ater had taken a precipitous economic nose- 
dive since its heydey in the 1920’s. (There 
was a peak of 264 shows during the season 
1927-28 as compared with 70 shows last 
season.) 

“In some areas, there has been some im- 
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provement in theater attendance,” Dr. Saxon 
said in New Haven last week, where he was 
putting the final decimal points into his 
report. “But the cost-price squeeze has been 
severe here, as it has been in many other 
industries, Theatrical costs have risen much 
faster than ticket prices, with a consequent 
squeeze on profits.” 

Dr. Saxon, whose recent survey was based 
on analyses of all available facts and figures, 
stressed that a major result of his 1954 
report had been the granting of Federal tax 
relief. The 20-percent Federal tax on tickets, 
he pointed out, had been slashed to 10 per- 
cent later that year. 

“Unfortunately,” he added, “it was the fol- 
lowing year that New York City decided to 
vote its own 5-percent tax.” 

As for repeal of the existing 10-percent 
Federal tax, which is the second goal of the 
League and Equity, it is being seen to by 
Representative JoHN V. LinpsAy, Republican 
of the 17th District. 

Last week Mr. Lrnpsay, whose district em- 
braces the Broadway area, reintroduced his 
bill to repeal the tax. He had first intro- 
duced the measure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the final days of Congress’ last 
session, where, as he expected, it died 
quickly. He feels that it now has an excel- 
lent chance for passage. 

Concurrent with his introduction of the 
bill, Mr. Linpsay wrote to Wiupur D. MILs, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and to C. Douglas Dillon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury-designate, urging 
early action. He explained that tax relief 
would induce lower admission prices, thereby 
making the theater available to more persons. 

During the 2-year period ended March 31, 
1960, Mr. Linpsay added, 100 plays failed on 
Broadway, while an aggregate investment of 
$14 million in shows during this period re- 
sulted in total recoupment to investors of 
only $7 million. 

“In the face of this situation,” he said, “I 
am greatly concerned with the problems and 
prospects of the American theater. Clearly, 
the theater industry is in urgent need of 
revitalization.” . 

LINDSAY’S CRITICISM 


At the same time, Mr. LinpsAy, whose 
name has been mentioned as a possible Re- 
publican mayoralty candidate next Novem- 
ber, criticized New York City’s administra- 
tion for not taking the necessary steps to 
prevent the theater’s decline. 

“This should include repeal of the city- 
imposed admissions tax,” Mr. Lrnpsay de- 
clared. In spite of strong community feel- 
ing on this subject and vague promises of 
reform some time ago, the rather sick status 
quo remains. ; 

Asked how he now stood regarding possible 
city tax relief, Mayor Wagner said through a 
spokesman last week that he was still sym- 
pathetic toward the theater’s problems. He 
made it clear, however, that he could not 
comment definitely on the proposal until 
April, when the 1961-62 expense budget came 
up for consideration and he could determine 
what the city’s full financial picture was.’ 

The League of New York Theaters, Actors 
Equity and representatives of some of the 
industries that depend for their trade on a 
prosperous theater are giving warning that 
they do not intend to wait until April for 
city action. 

“As soon as we receive the Saxon report,” 
said Herman E. Cooper, Equity’s counsel, ‘“‘we 
expect to move. We're going to marshal 
whatever influence we have behind the facts 
in that report. This is a mayorality election 
year and we hope city hall will be responsive 
to this fact.” 

Robert Whitehead, the recently elected 
president of the league, echoed Mr. Cooper's 


* sentiments. 


“When the Saxon report arrives,” he said, 
“we intend to move as a body to city hall. 
Everyone seems to have forgotten how im- 
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portant the theater was considered to be 
during the blackout in June. The blackout 
proved disastrous for Broadway restaurants, 
garages, hotels, and other businesses. If it 
had continued another week, we would have 
gotten quick tax relief. As a matter of fact, 
I was hoping at the time that it would last. 
As soon as it was over, the pressure was off 
and promises were forgotten.”’ 

One man, at least, has not forgotten his 
promise to lend support to the league’s fight 
for tax relief. He is Vincent Sardi, Jr., presi- 
dent of the New York Restaurant League. 

Mr. Sardi, working quietly during the last 
few weeks, has organized what he calls “a 
businessman’s lobby for the theater.” His 
lobby consists of representatives of taxi as- 
sociations, hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, de- 
partment stores, retail stores, real estate 
companies, and trade associations. 

“We're now ready,” he said, “to approach 
the mayor with a program of suggestions to 
aid the theater industry and the Times 
Square area in general. We are not only 
seeking repeal of the 5-percent tax but would 
like to see a modernization of the entire 
theater district with such things as improved 
lighting.” 

Economic conditions have dropped to such 
a low point this season, most producers 
maintain, that tax relief alone cannot save 
the situation. 

RECEIPTS DECLINE 


Actually, according to statistics compiled 
by Variety for the city’s department of com- 
merce and public events, gross receipts on 
Broadway from last September through De- 
cember totaled $14,692,900 as compared with 
$14,804,100 for the same period of 1959—a 
decline of only eight-tenths of 1 percent. (If 
the trend continues, however, it will mark 
the first season since 1953 that an increase 
in Broadway receipts will not be recorded.) 

Costs have risen considerably this season, 
the producers explain, and have cut drasti- 
cally into net profits. 

“A set that cost $9,000 to build last sea- 
son now costs close to $10,000,” Mr. White- 
head said. “It also costs about $600 a week 
more this season to keep an orchestra in the 
pit.” 

The producers also point out that while 
the decline in gross receipts may be slight, 
attendance during the last three months 
has decreased since a year ago by about 7 
percent. 

This figure is based on the distribution of 
The Playbill, the official Broadway program. 
During the last 3 months, 2,959,025 Play- 
bills were distributed to theatergoers, as 
compared with 3,130,980 distributed during 
the final three months of 1959. 

Among those shedding the largest tears 
over the drop in attendance are the city’s 
74 theater brokers. 

Arthur Lemmon, president of the New 
York Ticket Brokers, Inc., says that “busi- 
ness is becoming so horrible I don’t like to 
talk about it.” 

Asked what he believed was the reason 
for his woes, Mr. Lemmon replied: “Poorer 
shows, I guess.” 

Mr. Whitehead feels that because of the 
theater’s crisis “most producers are afraid 
to be bold and experimental.” 

“Under the circumstances,” he explained, 
“there can’t be very much production of se- 
rious plays—unless they’re by well-known 
writers or feature big name stars. The situa- 
tion is getting worse all the time. Money 
for production is getting tighter and tighter. 
Eventually, backers will only be willing to 
put up money for musicals—and the backers 
will be mainly big corporations such as 
broadcasting companies or recording com- 
panies interested in subsidiary rights. 


EXTRA SEATS 


“More and more theaters are adding extra 
seats to meet increased overheads,” he added. 
“Theatres will become so large that it will be 
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a safer real estate investment to book only 
musicals. This has already happened to sev- 
eral playhouses.” 

(Of the current productions on Broadway 
50 percent are musicals. Oddly enough, since 
musicals require big casts, this has led to 
more Equity employment this season. The 
union reports that about 200 more Broad- 
way actors have been working weekly in re- 
cent months than during the same period a 
year ago.) 

Individual producers are working on va- 
rious schemes for retrenchment, such as pro- 
posed cuts in royalty for authors and stars. 

One suggestion is that everyone entitled 
to a percentage of a show share in the gross 
receipts only after the theater owner’s 27 
percent share has been deducted. Another 
suggestion is that nobody take a cut of the 
receipts until the production pays off; to 
compensate the author and stars for wait- 
ing, the producers would make the eventual 
profit pool larger. 

Leland Hayward, chairman of the League’s 
recently formed committee that is negotiat- 
ing with the Dramatists Guild, said last week 
that he had already met five times with 
Guild representatives. 

“We have analyzed the economics of 50 
productions since 1930 and the picture that 
has emerged is a pretty scary one,” Mr. Hay- 
ward said. “The dramatists seem to recognize 
that something must be done.” 





Commodore E. H. Perry Is°85 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, a 
tribute to Commodore E. H. Perry, a 
builder of cities and molder of opinion, 
appeared in the January 4, 1961, issue 
of the Austin American upon the occa- 
sion of his 85th birthday. The commo- 
dore is one of Austin’s outstanding citi- 
zens and has been a major contributor 
to the growth of the Texas capital into 
a modern progressive city. His life is a 
blessing to the State of Texas and to 
his many friends. 

I insert the article in the Recorp at 
this point: 

E. H, Perry—Commopore Is 85 
(By Betty McNabb) 

One of Texas’ most distinguished citizens 
celebrates his 85th birthday Wednesday. 

Looking every inch the builder of cities 
and molder of opinion that he is, Commo- 
dore Edgar Howard Perry sat in his Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel penthouse Tuesday and 
reminisced about other birthdays and old 
friends. 

He posed for a birthday portrait, remark- 
ing that this was the first time he’d “made 
the newspapers” in quite a while, and 
showed off his tiepin and cuff links with the 
Great Seal of Texas emblazoned thereon. 

“If you say I’m anything, say I'm a Texan,” 
he remarked. 

Commodore Perry—his title comes from 
his commission in the Texas Navy, given him 
by the late Gov. Beauford Jester and renewed 
by Gov. Price Daniel—came to Austin when 
it was a village of 22,000 people, and helped 
as much as any other man to build it into 
the city of today. 

He was born in Caldwell, January 4, 1876, 
son of a Confederate veteran who moved to 


. 
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Texas from Mississippi, and became a store 
operator and cotton merchant. 

As a boy, Edgar Perry chopped and hoed 
cotton in his father’s flelds, sometimes earn- 
ing the princely sum of 35 cents a day. He 
also chopped wood and milked cows like the 
“average normal boy of my day.” 

Perry graduated from Rockdale High 
School at the age of 16, and entered Baylor 
University at Waco. Two of his classmates, 
and subsequent lifelong friends, were Tom 
Connally, former U.S. Senator, and former 
Gov. W. P. Hobby. 

His first job was a clerk in the Taylor 
office of George H. McFaddin, one of the best 
known cotton merchants of his day, and he 
stayed with the firm for 16 years. He came 
to Austin in 1904 on McFaddin business, and 
decided the capital city had a great future. 

When McFaddin pulled out of the Austin 
area, Perry stayed on, and in 1910 organized 
the cotton brokerage firm of E. H. Perry & 
Co., with the late Dave Reed as associate. 
Other enterprises of the two men later were 
operated under the firm name of Perry & 
Reed. 

Perry built for his late wife, the former 
Miss Lutie Pryor of Dallas, the magnificent 
23-room home at the corner of 4lst and Red 
River which is now St. Mary’s Academy. 
Later he built or had built many of the city’s 
fine commercial establishments, culminating 
in the modern hotel which bears his name 
and where he has lived since his wife’s death. 

“I was always a builder at heart,” he has 
said. 

Through the years, Perry has been friends 
with the great and the near great, and the 
living room walls of his suite are decorated 
with signed photographs of such people as 
Will Rogers, General MacArthur, General 
Wainwright, and others. 

But in his bedroom he keeps pictures of 
his family and “a country boy from Johnson 
City” who is now Vice President-elect of the 
United States. 

“I picked LYNDON JOHNSON out of a bunch 
of about 12 who wanted to fill the term when 
Congressman James Buchanan died in office,’”’ 
Perry said. “I’ve never had reason to be 
sorry. He’s come a long way since then, and 
I’m proud of him.” 





Letter by Justice Michael A. Musmanno 
on Woodrow Wilson’s Refusal To Ap- 
point His Brother Postmaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to introduce into the Recorp a copy of 
the letter which was sent to the New York 
Herald-Tribune by Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno, and which appeared in the 
Herald-Tribune on January 1, 1961, on 
the subject of President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s letter to his brother Joseph Ruggles 
Wilson. The letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Eptror: Several columnists and 
news stories recently have recalled the letter 
which President Woodrow Wilson wrote to 
his brother Joseph Ruggles Wilson on April 
22, 1913, informing him that he would not 
appoint him postmaster of Nashville. Those 
who refer to the letter usually intend it as 
a tribute to President Wilson. Unfortunate- 
ly, I cannot agree that President Wilson was 
here at his best. 
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I am an enthusiastic admirer, almost an 
idolatrous admirer of Woodrow Wilson, and 
yet I cannot say that everything he did was 
wise and just. This letter to his brother 
showed, and I regret so much to say it, a 
little touch of ostentation, icy pride, and 
certainly nothing of true courage. He says 
to his brother that he, the President, knows 
“that a better man could not possibly be 
found for the place.” And he adds that he 
is sure the appointment “would meet with 
the general approval of the citizens of 
Nashville.” 

And yet, in spite of the fact that his 
brother was the best possible person for the 
post in question, the President refused to 
appoint him. Why? He offered no explana- 
tion. He merely said that “in the long run” 
his brother would agree that the President 
was “deciding rightly.” 

I presume that 1960 is a long run from 
1918, but so far as I am concerned, I am 
satisfied that President Wilson, in this mat- 
ter was wrong in 1913 and he is still wrong. 
He deprived the people of Nashville of the 
services of a man he knew was the best 
qualified for the post and whom the people 
wanted to see appointed. And he com- 
mitted an injustice on his brother. 

Woodrow Wilson was thinking of only one 
person when he made this decision, namely, 
Woodrow Wilson. He was afraid he might 
be criticized. He preferred his own comfort, 
his own freedom from a little pinprick of 
criticism (if indeed even that would have 
been forthcoming) to the happiness of his 
brother, the welfare of Nashville, and the 
good of the Post Office Department he was 
pledged to administer wisely. 

I am sure that if President Lincoln had 
had a brother qualified to be postmaster, as 
Wilson said his brother was so qualified, and 
there was a postmastership demanding abil- 
ity and integrity, Lincoln would have acted 
differently. I would not be so presumptuous 
as to indicate the words Lincoln would use 
in writing to his brother because the world 
recognizes in Mr. Lincoln one of the greatest 
masters of English of all time. However, as 
a lifelong student of Lincoln and his works, 
I do believe I would not be too far afield in 
stating that such a letter might well carry 
the following thoughts: 

“Dear BROTHER: I am happy to appoint you 

as postmaster because I know you are ex- 
cellently qualified for the post and I am 
confident that the people cf your town will 
applaud the appointment because they know 
of your abilities, your integrity, and your 
devotion to what you deem to be right. 
’ “Of course, I am aware of the possibility 
that my political opponents will criticize me 
for this appointment but I cannot inflict an 
injustice on you and the people in order to 
avoid listening to a pallid voice of discon- 
tent in the public square. 

“Moreover, I am certain that those who 
criticize, if they are worthy of consideration 
at all, are those who inwardly would wish to 
have the courage to act similarly in similar 
circumstances. In time they will in fact so 
act, and the day will come when people will 
be assigned to positions of trust in our 
democracy on proved merit and character, 
regardless of race, color, previous condition 
of servitude, or family ties. 

“With deepest love, I remain your affec- 
tionate brother, 

“A. LINCOLN.” 


Respectfully and sincerely, 
MicHaEL A. MUSMANNO. 
Mr. Speaker, much has been said 
about the appointment by President- 
elect Kennedy of Robert F. Kennedy as 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Justice Musmanno has commented on 
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this appointment and I believe his obser- 
vations are worthy of recording: 

I have now been a judge for 29 years and 
I can say after Robert F. Kennedy 
in his public work that he obviously is a 
superbly equipped lawyer. He is not only a 
profound scholar in the field of academic 
law, but he has an encyclopedic grasp of pro- 
cedure in the application of law to existing 
situations of fact, What a good lawyer, as 
an administrator or as a practitioner in 
court needs is great professional capacity 
and then initiative, energy and drive. Mr. 
Kennedy possesses all these attributes. 

To have denied Mr. Kennedy appointment 
because he happens to be a brother of the 
President-elect would be to penalize loyalty 
and devotion and deprive the Nation of ex- 
ceptional talent when and where it is par- 
ticularly needed. 

It often happens that members of a family 
apply themselves to one certain activity, 
calling, business, or profession. In the com- 
mercial life of America we have the famous 
examples of the Ford brothers, the Rocke- 
fellers, the Du Pont brothers, the Firestones, 
who tun with great genius and ability 
their respective firms. 

In history we have the celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Pitt the elder and Sir William Pitt the 
younger, two of the greatest Prime Min- 
isters England has known. In our own his- 
tory we have had John Adams, President, 
and John Quincy Adams, his son, President. 
Bushrod Washington, brilliant Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was a 
nephew to George Washington. 

And then in the literary field we know of 
Alexander Dumas, the elder, and Alexander 
Dumas, the younger, both titans in litera- 
ture. 

History is replete with instances of excep- 
tionally talented families, and mankind has 
benefited from their devotion to the cause 
of humanity, good government, and progress 
of the human race. 





Tribute to Hon. Saul Graff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud that a constituent of mine, the 
Honorable Saul Graff, received the Eloy 
Alfaro Grand Cross and diploma at the 
annual dinner of the New York League 
of Locality Mayors on January 12, 1960. 
At this dinner, Dr. Herman A. Bayern, 
American provost, the Eloy Alfaro In- 
ternational Foundation, gave the follow- 
ing address in paying tribute to Mr. 
Graff: 

Eloy Alfaro, soldier, patriot, statesman, 
and martyr, was a citizen not only of his 


native Ecuador, but of all the Americas. - 


The personal integrity, the unwavering de- 
fense of the principles of truth, justice and 
friendship among nations, the self-control 
and self-sacrifice that marked about one- 
quarter of a century of unflagging service to 
his fellowmen extended way beyond the con- 
fines of his own country, Ecuador. He was 
the leader of a generation fired with the 
hope and desire that responsible political 
action would enhance the prosperity of their 
country and the welfare of their people. 
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This foundation seeks to promote the po- 
litical and moral values of the Americas. 
Eloy Alfaro was president of Ecuador at the 
turn of the century. He advanced the cause 
of his nation by setting up the judicial sys- 
tem, and expanding her schools and colleges 
and other institutions of learning. Seventy 
years ago, in 1890, there was convened in 
Washington, D.C., the Conference of Ameri- 
can States, in which Eloy Alfaro actively 
participated. Subsequently, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union developed. Starting that long ago, 
Eloy Alfaro firmly believed in hemisphere 
solidarity. One of his major social contribu- 
tions was to initiate measures for improv- 
ing the status of the Indians and down-trod- 
den in his country and freeing them from 
exploitation. He was successful in having 
laws passed in Ecuador, so that there is now 
in his country, separation of church and 
state. 

In 1907 came the International Conference 
in Mexico City, where the United States and 
six other pan-American nations assembled 
to discuss questions relating to the well 
being of American states. 


General Alfaro played a leading part in. 


achieving the liberation of oppressed Latin 
American nations, and further cooperation 
among the countries of the hemisphere. He 
welded together the factions of the Cuban 
party in December 1895, 3 years before the 
Spanish-American War, when he petitioned 
the Queen of Spain, in a document, demand- 
ing Cuban independence. 

There are monuments in his memory in 
almost every capital of the Western Hemis- 
phere. And so, today, we stand inspired by 
the immortal Eloy Alfaro. Were he alive 
today, some of us here would have been 
associated with him, in the activities of the 
American States, and in the Inter-American 
Defense Board. Were General Alfaro alive 
today, he would be a zealous supporter of 
the work and objectives of our United Na- 
tions, and the President of the United States 
in his quest for the end of the cold war 
and international peace. 

The philosophy of General Alfaro, known 
as the Abraham Lincoln of Latin America, 
was based principally on service to his fellow 
human beings and to the cause of inter- 
national peace. The public and private ac- 
tivities of the Honorable Saul Graff comes 
within the framework of this kind of serv- 
ice to mankind. In recognition of this fact, 
the .ruling body of the foundation grants 
you, Mr. Saul Graff, its highest honor—the 
Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and diploma, which 
reads: 

“Eloy Alfaro International Foundation— 
thus one goes to the stars—recognizing the 
special value of the services renderéd by the 
Honorable Saul Graff in support of the objec- 
tives of this institution, he has been awarded 
the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation. In witness whereof, this di- 
ploma, with the seal of the foundation, is 
presented in the city of Panama, Republic of 
Panama, on the 28th day of January 1959.” 

You know, my dear Mr. Graff, that you 
now join a goodly company of fellow Ameri- 
cans, who have been similarly honored in 
the past. They include, the President, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, former Governor Harri- 
man, General MacArthur, Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, Commissioner Robert Moses, Gen- 
eral McAuliffe, along with General Critten- 
berger, who typify the caliber of men who 
hold this high honor, including the Honor- 
able M. J. “Bill” Laurie, American Deputy 
Provost. 

Therefore, on behalf of the Eloy Alfaro In- 
ternational Foundation, it is my privilege 
to award this diploma, and the Eloy Alfaro 
Grand Cross, upon an outstanding American, 
and public-spirited citizen No. 1 of New 
York City, the Honorable Saul Graff. 
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Crumbling Alliance? For the West: The 
Margin of Safety Is Now Slender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE » 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Sir Anthony Eden 
was reprinted in U.S. News & World 
Report of January 16. 

Sir Anthony feels, as do many Euro- 
pean leaders, that the alliance, once 
powerful, between the United States and 
her former allies has weakened to a 
dangerous degree. 

While Sir Anthony may exaggerate 
our faults in the weakening of the alli- 
ance, his article points out many things 
we should consider most soberly and 
thoughtfully. 

We have developed a single-track 
mind that may yet be our undoing. We 
believe that money is the universal and 
only cure-all for everything. We should 
all learn these words of Anthony Eden’s, 
and repeat them daily: “Respect is a 
more powerful magnet than money.” 
CRUMBLING ALLIANCE? FoR THE WEST: THE 

MARGIN OF SaFrety Is Now SLENDER 
(By Sir Anthony Eden) 

Speaking at a meeting of young conserva- 
tives in London this fall, I said that the free 
world was confused and in considerable 





danger—greater danger, as I believed, than. 


at any time since 1939. Events since that 
date have reinforced this warning. 

The West is not doing well in the cold war 
because, fundamentally, it is not united. It 
has a common purposy, but no common plan. 
The initiative is too often with the Commu- 
nist powers. It is true that they do not 
always use it intelligently, but we should not 
take too much comfort from that. News of 
failures on the part of Communist govern- 
ments does not reach their peoples in the 
form and with the consequences applicable 
in Western countries.. The Communist sap- 
ping and mining will go on, and the frontal 
attack upon us will be repeated. 

The margin of safety is now slender. The 
West has not the defense in depth which it 
had even in the darkest days of the war. 
In 1940, when Hitler’s forces had swept 
through Europe past the channel ports to 
the Atlantic Ocean, Britain and its Common- 
wealth partners stood apparently alone. I 
write apparently because westward there 
was still a mighty power, its faith and its 
resources unimpaired. Today, the reserves 
are all engaged, some perhaps not to the best 
advantage. The free nations have to think 
and work much more closely together, and 
do it soon, or the free world will lose out. 
To be aware of this danger is not to suggest 
that it need be accepted; but to understand 
the nature of our peril is a necessary prelim- 
inary to meeting it. The purpose of this 
article is to consider how such a state of 
affairs has come about and what we can do 
to mend it. 

The death of Stalin marked the end of 
an era. For a time it seemed as if it would 
also mark the dawn of a new hope. Stalin’s 
rule had been cautious, powerful and ruth- 
less. Under his direction the alliance of 
the Second World War became the calcu- 
lated antagonism of the cold war. 

When that rule ended, it was uncertain 
for a while what manner of men would follow 
him, and momentary optimism was 
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strengthened by events. The most impor- 
tant of these was the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Austria in the summer of 1955, 
the only concession of real significance made 
by the Communist powers since the war. It 
might have heralded other changes, since 
the stationing of troops in Hungary, for 
instance, had been accepted by Russia’s 
wartime allies only while Hungary was the 
corridor to occupied Austria. 

The criticism of Stalin’s conduct of af- 
fairs indulged in by Mr. Khrushchev, who 
was the more pungent personality in the 
partnership with Bulganin which succeeded 
Stalin, also encouraged expectation of less- 
rigid policies in the Kremlin. At least it 
seemed wise to meet the new men and probe 
the possibilities. The outcome was the first 
summit, in July 1955. 

Apart from some momentary help in re- 
laxing tension in the Far East, this meet- 
ing marked no sufficient change in Soviet 
temper, while at the Foreign Secretaries’ 
conference which followed in the autumn, 
Molotov’s embattled negatives were again 
those of the Stalin era. Since the succes- 
sive events, through Hungary to the pre- 
dictable failure of the second summit, have 
unmistakably reaffirmed Soviet policies and 
purposes. There can be no excuse for fail- 
ing to understand them now. 

Khrushchev believes that the days of the 
free world, or, as he would describe them, 
of the capitalist imperialists, are numbered. 
He will do what he can to shorten their 
term, pressing existing advantages and 
probing for new ones in every continent. 
When the Kremlin now speaks of peaceful 
coexistence, we all understand that this 
means communizing the world without war. 
It does not exclude the use of other meth- 
ods where nonforcible means do not bring 
success. 

To be fair, the aim of the international 
Communist movement is not concealed. It 
is to overflow every existing authority, reli- 
gion, or economic system which stands in 
the way of bringing the world under Com- 
munist power and control. In pursuit of 
this objective all tactics are legitimate and 
all doubletalk is justified. 

As a result of these tactics, the Soviet 
leaders hope to persuade some easily de- 
luded persons to forget inconvenient facts. 
Since 1940, the Western European powers 
have voluntarily agreed to the independence 
of 18 different countries with a population 
of more than 600 million people. During 
the same period, the Communist countries 
have brought under their rule 12 previously 
free countries with a population of more 
than 120 million. 

The Communist deed is even more harsh 
than these figures tell, because many of 
these nations had long lived their own free 
and independent lives, contributing their 
part in a tolerant civilization. 

Yet some of the so-called neutral govern- 
ments can inveigh unblushingly. against 
Western colonialism without reproof, while 
borrowing Western money without hesita- 
tion. 

In such conditions it is hardly surprising 
if newly independent nations are confused. 
There can be confusion in our thought too. 

In the early days of October 1958, before 
Britain and France intervened, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State could see colonialism 
in the Anglo-French reaction to the seizure 
of an international canal, even though the 
plan to restore international control had 
been endorsed by the principal maritime 
nations, including the United States. In 
1957, Indonesia seized Dutch shipping and 
held it without compensation. Today, the 
United States finds itself accused of im- 
perialism in Cuba and its extensive proper- 
ties are grabbed. ~* 

Robbery does not cease to be such be- 
cause it is the goods of another nation that 
are seized in the name of nationalization 
or its equivalent. There is no present rea- 
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son to suppose that these practices will 
lack future, imitators elsewhere, yet we 
have no determined policies as to how 
to act toward them. For instance, the 
World Bank rightly declines to make ad- 
vances to nations which are in financial 
default, yet no such condition is imposed 
upon nations which are in political default 
on their international engagements. 

All previous experience of militant dic- 
tatorships shows that they cannot be bribed 
from their courses. On the contrary, the 
more lavish this treatment, the more at- 
tractive do the smaller but hungry auto- 
crats become to Communist dictatorships 
with ambitions for world dominion. But 
the firmer the resistance to unreasonable 
demands, the more respect will be won, and 
respect is a more powerful magnet than 
money. 

The free nations must convince them- 
selves that the Communist dictatorships are 
determined to seize every advantage to in- 
crease their power and press it remorselessly 
to the end. For this they will abuse any 
instruments to hand, including the United 
Nations. The Communist threat to the re- 
maining liberties of the free world is abso- 
lute. Unless the West understands and ac- 
cepts this, its policies will be ineffective and 
its survival in peril. But even the resources 
of the West are not inexhaustible and their 
percipient use is essential; economic ap- 
peasement is: no more pardonable than its 
political counterpart. 

A realization of this truth does not mean 
that we should refuse diplomatic contacts 
or political discussion with powers behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, but it does 
mean the exercise of the utmost caution as 
to how and at what level these contacts 
should be made. Summit conferences 
should be the exception and not the rule. 
In certain circumstances they can be useful 
for genera] discussion, or to set a climate 
for negotiation. They are not suitable for 
detailed diplomacy or for the negotiation 
of specific problems. These are tasks for 
Foreign Secretaries or for the normal meth- 
ods of diplomacy. The fact that Moscow 
is impatient of suth methods does. not 
mean that we should forgo them. There 
was nothing in the experience of the second 
summit to encourage a third without de- 
tailed preparation and indications of chances 
of agreement, of which there is no sign. 

If the West is to conduct itself to the best 
advantage against the new offensives which 
we expect from the Communist powers,-cer;- 
tain essential conditions must be observed. 
First, we have to abandon wishful thinking 
as an influence upon our action. It may be 
that, in the course of time, differences be- 
tween the two most powerful Communist 
states, Russia and China, will grow and 
even lead at length to serious political con- 
flict. No man can be sure that this will 
happen, still less foretell how long it will 
take. It would be fatal to freedom to base 
policies on such an expectation. Internal 
conditions in Russia, and the demand for 
a greater share of the improved conditioris 
of life which the West now enjoys, may 
one day exert an influence upon the Krem- 


‘lin’s policies. None can tell when or how 


important that influence may prove to be. 
Once again it could be fatal to base any 
policies upon it. 

The only premise upon which the free 
world can prudently found its decisions and 
form its practices is that the cold war will 
continue, that the purpose of the Commu- 
nist rulers is to dominate the world, and 
that freemen everywhere must organize their 
lives and effort to combat that determina- 
tion, if the faith they cherish is to survive. 

Faced with this challenge, the free nations 
must unite and integrate more closely than 
ever before in war or peace. This will not 
be easy to do, for it requires a pooling 
of resources, economic as well as political, 
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to an extent we have not yet begun to 
realize. We have to agree on plans and 
execute them jointly in every continent, by 
methods which we expiain together, if not in 
the same words, at least in the same tone 
and with the same purpose. 

It is not possible to limit our joint policies 
to. Western Europe, but it is indispensable to 
stand firm there. 

If Communist power were to gain control 
of the human and industrial resources of this 
area, its domination of the world could 
hardly be resisted. 

But to be firm and united in Europe is not 
enough. Asia and Africa present greater 
complexities. Here it is necessary to speak 
plainly. The bogey of colonialism has done 
fearful damage to the Western Alliance. It 
has created misunderstanding in the United 
States of the policies of the Western allies, 
who were once great colonial powers. It has 
created anxiety among those allies when in- 
terests, which seem to them vital not only to 
themselves but to the free world, appear to 
be regarded as expendable by the United 
States. 

This state of affairs can be brought to an 
end only by some sacrifice of opinion and 
authority on either side of the Atlantic. My 
own country, to take only one example, has 
for long been working on plans in Africa to 
bring the peoples there to self-government. 
France has done the same in the greater part 
of her former African territories. If the 
policies we have declared and the successive 
actions we have proposed to give effect to 
them are approved in the United States, 
there should be the closest unity in their 
execution in the remaining colonial terri- 
tories. Neither you nor we must attempt 
to forestall the other, nor to get credit at the 
expense of the other, nor to belittle the sin- 
cerity of the other, Our policies and the 
help we give, financial and economic, should 
be related and complementary. 

All this is difficult to do, but it has to be 
done if Africa is to emerge into a new life 
and not be an example of the disunity of the 
West, creating opportunities for communism. 
It has also to be done if the suspicions which 
today weaken the Western alliance are not 
to undermine it. 

THE THREAT OF MORE CONGOS 


First the United States has to consider the 
policies which the former colonial nations 
are pursuing to further the self-government 
of their territories. If there is agreement 
upon these, Western unity would be helped 
by U.S. action to work out in company with 
the colonial nations the degree and timing 
of economic aid or direct financial assistance. 
Certainly this would have to be related to 
the activities of the World Bank, but there 
is room for both. For a former colony to 
make a success of its independence, educa- 
tion in government, science, and industry is 
indispensable. But this education cannot be 
forced beyond a certain pace and can be paid 
for only if there is a taxable capacity in the 
country. This in turn means a coordinated 
and enlightened investment policy pursued 
over the years. Nefther education nor in- 
come alone is enough, as the Congo has 
shown. Both are needed and neither can be 
skimped or we shall have more Congos. 

The joint effort of the United States and 
Britain has to be improved in another sphere. 
The demand is not extravagant if it is under- 
stood that we are engaged in a contest for 
the survival of a fre2 civilization, calling for 
as sagacious and complete a use of our re- 
sources as did the Second World War. At 
that time what we had to say to the world 
was attuned. It should be now. A confusion 
of voices weakens our message, which is still 
fundamentally the same, and the sum of its 
impact on uncommitted nations, if intelli- 
gently related, can be much more than the 
influence of our separate efforts. To realize 
this, some central coordination is necessary. 
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The mechanics called for to give effect to 
closer relationships are important, but they 
are not impossible to contrive. There should 
be some organization, probably in Washing- 
ton, perhaps in Paris to be near NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization), led at 
a high level, which would make possible the 
integration of our political and economic 
policies and their propaganda content and 
methods, to a greater extent than is pro- 
vided by the joint standing group in mili- 
tary affairs today. 

I doubt whether military planners on 
either side of the Atlantic are content with 
the extent and quality of their cooperation; 
they should not be. The Western alliance 
needs a joint group to plan policy. That 
group should reappraise military policies and 
requirements now that there is a balance 
of nuclear power. NATO should be asso- 
ciated with this work and the findings 
should be made available to that body. No 
single power can go it alone as well as it can 
go it in company. 

Most serious is the health of NATO, which 
is not robust. This is in no sense the fault 
of its politically experienced Secretary Gen- 
eral, M. Spaak, or of its commander, General 
Norstad; both men have been attentive and 
loyal. The fault lies in events outside their 
control, 

At the time of writing—Nov. 1, 1960— 
there are four nuclear powers in the world; 
there may soon be more, The deterrent is 
possessed individually by two members of 
NATO and seems imminent in a third; it is 
not surprising that there should be a desire 
that the alliance as such should command 
some part of it also. With the probable ex- 
tension of nuclear power outside NATO, we 
must expect this desire to grow, and it is 
perfectly natural that it shoyld, NATO needs 
body, and would have it if it could become 
@ nuclear power. Admittedly, such a pro- 
posal presents difficulties, not least in the 
imperative necessity that may arise for 
prompt action, which a spread of authority 
could weaken fatally. Nor must the part 
played by conventional forces be reduced, or 
these allowed to dwindle to an extent which 
would make the organization unrealistic. 

On the other hand, it should be possible 
to work out plans which would give to NATO 
membership as a whole the sense that it has 
direct control of some nuclear power. There 
are indisputable objections to handing over 
the command of formidable nuclear weapons 
widely to individual NATO members, but 
these difficulties could be met by integrated 
international nuclear units which might be 
recruited from different NATO countries. 
There may be other alternatives. The essen- 
tial is to determine methods which would 
give the alliance renewed life and meaning, 
This is necessary if we are to deal effectively 
with a psychological weakness which is un- 
dermining confidence. 

I have no doubt that some of the feeling 
against the United States, which unhappily 
exists and is probably growing in a number 
of Western nations, is due to the sentiment 
that the survival of NATO members depends 
upon action principally by one member em- 
ploying, or threatening to employ, weapons 
which most of them have not got. This idea 
may be unreasonable, but it is important to 
be rid of it. An alliance can only mature or 
decay. The essential is to give NATO the 
body it lacks. today, and some revival of its 
authority is the only way. 


NEEDED: A REVIVAL OF FAITH 


Even more important than this better 
planning and better execution of our plans 
is the need for a revival of the faith of the 
free world. Our material resources are still 
greater than those of the Communist 
powers, and the ultimate result cannot be in 
doubt if our belief is as strong. 

This is not only a crisis of policies for the 
West. It is also a crisis of confidence in its 
own values. If we can reinforce this con- 
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fidence, we shall still need the unity to ex- 
press it. If we do not draw closer together 
quickly, we shall drift until we are apart 
suddenly. This is the choice. 

The alternative is more deadly than any 
we have known. To quote the words of 
Sydney Smith, written in the summer of 
1804: “A greater contest than that in which 
we are engaged, the world has never seen; for 
we are not fighting the battle of our country 
alone, but we are fighting to decide the 
question; whether there shall be any more 
freedom upon the earth.” 
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Mr. ‘ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I again submit for considera- 
tion by this House a functional discount 
amendment to the Robinson-Patman 
Act. A bill of this nature was initially in- 
troduced by a number of my colleagues— 
Hon. Harotp D. DonoHUE, Hon. FRANK C. 
Osmers, Hon. JosepH M. Montoya, and 
Hon. Henry S, Reuss—and myself at the 
2d session of the 85th Congress. Ex- 
tensive hearings on these bills were held 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on June 16 
and 17, 1958. 

As a result of the hearings thus held, 
it was my privilege to join again with my 
other colleagues in introducing revised 
bills on this subject, which took into ac- 
count certain discrepancies disclosed in 
the original proposed legislation. The 
newly revised bills were introduced in the 
1st session of the 86th Congress and ad- 
ditional hearings were held before the 
same subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, on June 25 and 26, 
1959. 

I do not at this time intend to labor the 
obvious. The merits of the legislation 
which I now sponsor have been spread 
upon the public record made at the be- 
fore-mentioned hearings. The transcript 
of both hearings are available for any- 
one interested in a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the purport of our need for this 
legislation. 

The Robinson-Patman Act was orig- 
inally intended to prevent a manufac- 
turer from setting a one price policy and 
forcing wholesalers to buy at the same 
price charged to favored direct buying 
retailers so as to be unable to sell to the 
small stores at prices which would enable 
these small stores to compete effectively 
with the privileged direct buying retailer. 

This salutory provision of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act has become a dead let- 
ter. It has never been used to prevent 
price discrimination. I feel it is high 
time to give force to this clause and put 
an end to the existing price discrimina- 
tion. This is the intent of my Functional 
Discount Amendment to the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

A functional discount has been called 
an essential economic incentive to make 
it possible for the different economic 
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classes of distribution to survive. It is 
the practice whereby a manufacturer 
charges a lower price to a wholesaler 
than he charges to a direct-buying re- 
tailer. It is ordinarily considered essen- 
tial for a manufacturer to provide such 
differentials in price. if he wishes to sell 
both to wholesaler and to retailer. 
Under the Robinson-Patman Act, it is 
universally agreed that a manufacturer 
who imposes functional price differen- 
tials is not discriminating in price since 
no injury to competition is occasioned by 
such price differentials. On the other 
hand, when a manufacturer does not im- 
pose such price differential, and sells to 
different classes of customers, he may 
and often does severely injure competi- 
tion. 

Where a manufacturer charges the 
same price to a wholesaler and a retailer, 
it is quite obvious that the wholesaler 
has to resell to his customers at a higher 
price than the price he pays the manu- 
facturer. As a result the retailer who 
buys from the wholesaler pays a higher 
price for the same merchandise than the 
retailer who purchases directly from the 
manufacturer. 

Since in most cases the retailer who 
buys from the wholesaler is not permit- 
ted or is unable to buy directly from the 
manufacturer, this means that, when 
the manufacturer establishes a one-price 
policy, and sells only to selected direct- 
buying retailers, he has discriminated in 
price against those retailers who are 
required to buy from the wholesaler. 
Unlike the differential created by grant- 
ing functional discounts, the discrimi- 
nation created by failing to grant func- 
tional discounts does effect competition 
since the retailer who cannot buy from 
the manufacturer must compete on un- 
equal terms with the retailer who is per- 
mitted to buy directly. The indirect 
buyer is forced to pay more for mer- 
chandise and, even if his operating ef- 
ficiencies are as great as the direct buy- 
er’s, his price to the consumer must nec- 
essarily be higher. Thus the effect of 
failing to grant a functional discount is 
to substantially lessen competition and 
tends to create a monopoly—practices 
specially proscribed by'the very terms of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

If there was one thing made abun- 
dantly clear by prior hearings on this 
subject, it is the uncontested and in- 
controvertible fact, duly acknowledged 
by the most adamant opponents of this 
proposed legislation, that a single price 
policy is, ipso facto, economic discrim- 
ination. Indeed, at the second series of 
hearings previously adverted to by me, 
a colloquy took place between the 
learned chief counsel to our subcom- 
mittee and the acting chief officer of the 
antitrust segment of the Department of 
Justice in the past administration. 
That latter individual, numbered among 
the prime opponents of the present leg- 
islation, nevertheless, in response to the 
chief counsel’s question as to whether 
he would agree that “a manufacturer’s 
single price policy results in economic 
discrimination” he answered and said, 
“Yes, I do,” amplifying this remark by 
further stating, “I think it is possible 
if ‘a manufacturer were to sell to whole- 
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salers at the same price at which he 
sold to retailers directly that competed 
with retailers to whom the wholesaler 
sold, you would have economic discrim- 
ination in the sense of competitive 
consequences.” 

Thus even the most convinced oppo- 
nents of this legislation must neces- 
sarily admit that the absence of this 
amendment gives rise to economic dis- 
crimination favoring the larger com- 
petitor against his less powerful rival. 
I take it to be the sense of this body 
that it does not countenance and can- 
not approve situations in which the 
small man is penalized merely because 
he is small and the large-scale business- 
man is given economic advantage 
merely because he is big. The simple 
purpose of the proposed amendment is 
to rectify this condition and to permit 
all retailers, whether large or small, to 
compete on an equal price footing. 

Above all, let us search our consciences 
and weigh our collective sincerity in our 
protestations of concern for the preser- 
vation of that historic benchmark of our 
Nation—freedom of opportunity. Our 
Nation has, traditionally, merited the ac- 
colade of serving as the primary catalyst 
which has enabled those of the lower 
economic strata, including refugees from 
religious persecution and escapees from 
political apprehension, to diseover the 
broad dimensions of America’s freedom 
of opportunity for one and all to embark 
upon modest business careers—and, 
thus, emerge successfully or “go bust.” 
There are many signs indicative of the 
fact that this unique distinction is fast 
on the wane. 

When an aspiring individual is de- 
prived of the opportunity to exercise his 
initiative to embark upon a business ven- 
ture, he then, advertently or inadver- 
tently, becomes a malcontent, and as 
sich is easy prey for the propaganda of 
agitators: as a consequence, democracy 
suffers. When a number of well-inten- 
tioned individuals become the prey of 
malcontents, the fundamental institu- 
tions of democracy are placed in jeop- 
ardy. When, in a free democracy, an 
ever growing number of the youth be- 
come victims of delinquency and are 
pervaded by a sort of frustration and 
disillusion with the generally accepted 
conventions of society, and are blindly 
joining the ranks of beatniks or neat- 
niks, to that extent, we are puncturing 
the ramparts of democracy and endan- 
gering all its estimable institutions. 

It is implicit in the American way of 
life that every contender be assured a 
reasonably even chance before he is set 
loose on his own. The principles appli- 
cable in the realm of sportsmanship have 
been made pertinent to the realm of 
economics through the enactment of an 
array of statutes seeking to assure every 
striving entrepreneur an equal oppor- 
tunity. In the list of such laws is the 
Robinson-Patman Act proscribing price 
discrimination. 

This law has seen long and serviceable 
use in the cause of economic fair dealing. 
However, akin to a carefully designed 
structure or a faultlessly constructed 
garment, over a long period of time, 
weathering by the elements or wear and 
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tear by usage sets in. A need arises for 
refurbishing and repair. 

The proposed discount amendment is 
in the nature of repair and rehabilita- 
tion to an honored and long effective 
legal structure—the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

The discouragements and frustrations 
facing young people today in embarking 
upon new ventures is lent added weight 
by the fact that the cards are so stacked 
against them that, regardless of dili- 
gence and industry, the lack of equal 
economic opportunity raises hurdles and 
roadblocks with which they find it im- 
possible to cope. This cause of discour- 
agement and frustration, which some- 
times even contributes to famliy discord 
and unhappiness has an economic basis 
in the present lack of equal opportunity. 
The proposed amendment is intended to 
provide the means by which the new 
entrepreneur may embark on his venture 
with an even chance of success, by pro- 
viding that he will have available to him 
@ means of acquiring his necessities of 
the trade at prices which will enable 
him to compete with his larger rival. I 
submit such a bill deserves the whole- 
hearted support of all those interested in 
preserving and extending our economic 
way of life. , 





Representative Evins Renews Effort for 
Sergeant York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in one of the great papers of 
the Nation, the Nashville Tennessean; 
published at Nashville, Tenn., an edito- 
rial on Thursday morning, January 5, 
commending the efforts of our colleague, 
Congressman JoE L. Evins, of Tennessee, 
for introducing a bill to relieve the tax 
claim of our Government against Sgt. 
Alvin C. York of Jamestown. 

Since Congressman Evins introduced 
this legislation in the 86th Congress, the 
citizenship of Tennessee has manifested 
a great deal of interest in wanting to 
help Sergeant York. 

The American Legion of Tennessee has 
passed appropriate resolutions endors- 
ing this legislation, and other service or- 
ganizations have done likewise. 

I certainly want to commend Con- 
gressman Evins for the lead he is taking 
in this matter. Our colleague, Congress- 
man Evins, has made an outstanding 
record since he has been in the Congress 
and he is one of whom we are all justly 
proud. 

The editorial follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE EVINS RENEWS EFFORT FOR 
SERGEANT YORK 

Representative Jor Evins is trying again 
in this session of Congress to get removed 
the back-tax claims of the Government 
against Sgt. Alvin C. York. It is hoped he 
has success. 
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Congressman Evins has long argued that 
the Internal Revenue Service failed to grant 
the Tennessee hero the same tax concessions 
it gave President Eisenhower. 

The tax claim against Sergeant York is 
for royalties received from a movie based on 
his life. These royalties were donated to a 
school, and the Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner is unable to pay the taxes assessed 
against him. 

Had he been able to apply a capital gains 
tax to his earnings, as did President Eisen- 
hower on his book, “Crusade in Europe,” this 
sizable debt would not be hanging over 
Sergeant York’s head. 

As we have said, if the Tennessee hero 
doesn’t deserve special treatment, he at least 
deserves equal] treatment, and Congressman 
Evins is right in continuing to press for 
‘removal of this tax claim. 





Vanishing American Jobs—Via Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention of the House 
to a most perfetrating article written by 
Victor Riesel, which so succinctly points 
out the ever-growing problem which we 
Americans are facing from mounting 
foreign competition in the marketplaces 


‘ of the world. 


I am indeed delighted to know that 
Mr. Riesel has discovered the magnifi- 
cent effort being made by Frank Darling, 
president of Local 1031 of the Electrical 
Brotherhood. Mr. Darling heads what 
is believed to be the largest local union 
in America, and I believe that his sug- 
gestion to deal forthrightly with this 
mounting problem of Japanese imports 
deserves support from the Congress of 
the United States. 

Today Mr. Darling is among the few 
who have the courage to speak out on 
this menacing problem, but I am sure 
that with every day he is gaining sup- 
porters in ever-increasing numbers. 

Mr. Darling is performing a great 
service to his country, and I believe Mr. 
Riesel is to be commended for bringing 
his efforts to the attention of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 

VANISHING AMERICAN JOBS—VIA JAPAN 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Cuicaco, January 10.—There’s a new cam- 
paign sticker on auto bumpers in town. It 
reads: “Unemployment—Made in Japan.” 

It is part of a drive by some folks who like 
to eat—not sumptuously, just regularly. 
There’s a good chance that they might not. 

They’re among the 700,000 electronic work- 
ers made jobless by imports from Japan. 
The stickers are part of a Buy American 
campaign launched recently by Frank Dar- 
ling, leader of the Electrical Brotherhood’s 
Local 1031. This is a huge local which 
covers the shops which feed the inner parts 
and gadgets to almost 85 percent of the radio 
and television industry. 

For months now Darling has watched his 


membership being slashed from 47,000 to ° 


23,000 by the razoredge sales poilcies of 
Japanese competitors. 





He has been losing his people at the rate 
of more than 1,000 a month—9,000 in 8 
months, to be exact. Every member lost 
means a job permanently wiped out. Every 
vanishing American job means vanishing 
sales and profits for the U.S. electronics in- 
dustry. Furthermore, of those who still are 
lucky enough to hold on, thousands are 
working a 4-day week. 

Because this is the story of a score of US. 
industries, I checked it out in detail. In the 
first 6 months of 1960, Japan sold $38,700,000 
worth of electrical and electronic equipment 
in our country. 

Compare this with $22,100,000 in the same 
period of 1959. This means that we took 
half of Japan’s total production in this field. 
The Nipponese, for example, sent us 69 per- 
cent more radio receivers in the first half 
of last year than they did in the same 6 
months of the previous year. Radio phono- 
graphs were up 92 percent. Sound recorders 
skyrocketed 294 percent. So it went with 
radio and TV speakers, condensers, receiving 
tubes, and transistors. 

The merchants operating in Japan pay a 
10144-percent tax on each TV set they sell 
here. But they slap a 25-percent tax on 
every U.S.-made set sold in Japan. 

Of course, everybody understands that in 
the tense international, political, economic 
warfare sweeping the world, it would not be 
right to be beastly to Nippon. In fact, 
Darling and his colleagues wined and dined 
a Japanese labor delegation in Chicago last 
year. He took them through the most 
efficient factories there and tried to plant in 
the minds of the Nipponese union chiefs the 
urgency for raising wages back home. 

If they could increase the Japanese work- 
ers’ take-home pay and insist on pension and 
welfare payment to their people, perhaps 
Oriental production costs would rise a little. 
So would their prices. -Then the competitive 
edge would not be so broad. But the Japa- 
nese ate, drank, and were merry. They did 
very little about anything back home. 

So Darling worked up his campaign. He 
conferred with Depression area chief Sen- 
ator Pau Dovuctas. Darling suggested that 
a law be passed permitting low or duty-free 
imports to be sold here only by foreign 
manufacturers who paid their people a 
minimum wage of a dollar an hour. 

Thus there would be no tariff wall. We 
would actually be raising the wages of for- 
eign slave-shop workers. 

Thus, our foreign competitors could run 
their shops in two sections: One for the US. 
market at decent wages, the other at a wage 
meager enough to make sales in low-income 
and underdeveloped lands. Now how could 
the Soviet propagandists attack us as eco- 
nomic imperialists for that? 

To promote his buy-American campaign, 
Darling plans to run mass rallies all over 
Chicago. He will organize unemployment 
squads to make the city rounds and tell 
their story. 

That story is “Unemployment—Made in 
Japan.” To lend a helping hand to others is 
fine, says Darling. But what happens when 
that hand grows weak? Who will help who 
then? 





Aid to Investment Companies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill designed to aid 
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investment companies to police their 
own business. 

This legislation, amending section 36 
of the Investment Company Act, was en- 
acted at the close of the last Congress 
as one of a number of amendments to 
that Act. Unfortunately it proved im- 
possible to bring the House and Senate 
bills to conference at that time. The 
problems of the investment companies 
are still to be dealt with. 

This legislation, as I said in the debate 
on its passage last year, is intended to 
give the management of an investment 
company the power to put its own house 
in order. It permits the directors of 
such a company, after board action, to 
request any of its directors, officers, 
agents or employees to furnish the board 
a detailed account of their personal deal- 
ings. If the person of whom such a re- 
quest is made fails to comply within 30 
days, the corporation is authorized to go 
to an appropriate court and seek an in- 
junction restraining the person in ques- 
tion from continuing to function as an 
officer or director or controlling person, 
directly or indirectly, in the investment 
company field. 

The need for this legislation is increas- 
ingly apparent. The new management 
of Investors Diversified Services, the un- 
derwriter and investment adviser for the 
largest group of investment companies 
in the world, managing some $3 billions 
in assets, has recently found evidence in- 
dicating the existence of violations of the 
Investment Company Act by the pre- 
ceding management group. In spite of 
repeated requests from its successors, the 
old group has refused to make any vol- 
untary disclosure to them of its personal 
dealings or transactions during its man- 
agement tenure. 

The SEC is now conducting an in- 
vestigation of certain of these matters 
after receiving a complaint from the 
new management group alleging viola- 
tions of the law, some carrying with them 
criminal penalties. Seventeen lawyers 
and accountants of the Commission’s 
staff have been assigned to this task. 


The Commission’s order dealing with 
part of the information supplied it by 
the new group states that: 

Members of the Commission's staff have 
received and reported information to the 
Commission which tends to show that: 

A. Since January 1, 1950, certain of the 
directors, officers, affiliated persons and 
others in a control position with the above 
captioned companies, by reason of said re- 
lationships, caused the custodian banks of 
these companies to make and maintain de- 
posits of funds in other specified banks, fol- 
lowing which certain of such persons bor- 
rowed funds and obtained credits for the 
personal use and benefit of such persons 
from such specified banks. 


The order further recites that: 


The information reported to the Commis- 
sion by members of its staff, as set forth in 
section II hereof, if true, tends to show pos- 
sible violations of various sections of the 
statutes administered by the Commission. 


Of these sections, section 49 of the In- 
vestment Company Act provides: 
PENALTIES 


Src. 49. Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this title or any rule, regu- 
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lation, or order hereunder, or any person 
who willfully in any registration statement, 
application, report, account, record, or other 
document filed or transmitted pursuant to 
this title or the keeping of which is required 
pursuant to section 3l(a) makes any untrue 
statement of a material fact or omits to state 
any material fact necessary in order to pre- 
vent the statements made therein from being 
materially misleading in the light of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were made, 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 years, 
or both; but no person shall be convicted 
under this section for the violation of any 
rule, regulation or order if he proves that 
he had no actual knowledge of such rule, 
regulation or order. 


The proposed amendment would es- 
tablish a simple and quick procedure in 
such circumstances, enabling an invest- 
ment company management to secure 
the information it needs to determine 
that its members, agents or employees 
have complied with the laws we have en- 
acted for the control of investment com- 
panies and the securities business in gen- 
eral. 

I should also like to point out to the 
House that the passage of this legislation 
will serve to alleviate some of the heavy 
enforcement burdens which the SEC now 
bears. As I mentioned earlier, the SEC 
has assigned some 17 people to one such 
case alone. If the parties themselves 
had the authority which this legislation 
grants, the SEC could employ those peo- 
ple on other matters. I believe that the 
procedure of resolving intra-corporate 
matters as provided in the legislation is 
consistent with our philosophy of a mini- 
mum of Government interference in the 
internal operation of business enter- 
prises. 





Address by Hon. Charles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 13, 1960, there was a most im- 
portant conference on labor, industry 
and employment opportunities for youth, 
held at the city hall of New York. 


An ovtstanding statement was deliv- 
ered at that time by the Honorable 
Charles H. Silver, president of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 
I take pleasure in placing it into the 
Recorp at this time. The statement 
follows: 

AppRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. SILVER 

I am indeed happy to participate in the 
mayor’s conference on employment oppor- 
tunities for youth. This is a subject of 
great concern to the board of education, and 
we welcome concerted action on the part of 
all citizens and agencies concerned. 

The relation of our educational system 
to the job market is usually considered in 
terms of a vocational education program. 
However, in a real sense, all education is 
vocational training. Beginning with the 
three R's and continuing through elemen- 
tary and secondary school, the skills, the 
information, the concepts, the principles 
that young people learn, all contribute to 
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their capacity for earning a living, when 
their formal education is completed. This 
is no less true for students preparing for 
higher education in colleges, universities 
and technical schools, than for young people 
going directly from school into the labor 
market. 

In this sense, the responsibilities of the 
school system are no different now, than 
they have ever been. 

But the world in which schools exist and 
function changes, and the needs of young 
people and the society in which they live 
change. Therefore, it isfecessary for us to 
reexamine, from time to time, both the 
changing conditions and the principles that 
guide education in our community. 

Certainly, the problem of working youth 
is not a new one. What is new, is the 
greater magnitude of the problem, and this, 
in turn, is due to the changing nature of 
the population in the United States. It is 
a startling fact that in the last 10 years, the 
number of young people below the age of 
18 has increased by 39 percent, while the 
population as a whole has increased by only 
20 percent. 

Those of us in the field of education have 
long been familiar with this trend. Many of 
our problems of the last decade or two have 
been concerned with providing enough 
school buildings, enough classrooms, enough 
qualified teachers to meet the rapid increase 
in the number of youngsters entering our 
schools. And now we are faced with the 
matching problem of unusual numbers of 
young people who are out of schools and in 
the labor market—almost 5 million of them 
last year, in the entire country. 

Larger student populations have also re- 
sulted in a different average composition of 
student bodies. The proportion of young 
people preparing for a college education has 
decreased greatly, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the percentage of those not going 
on to higher education. It is this second 
group which produces most of the school 
dropouts—those who join the increasing 
number of young people looking for work. 

The board of education has long been con- 
cerned with this group. These boys and 
girls, who leave school before graduation 
from the high school have inadequate train- 
ing for anything except the least skilled jobs 
available. And these jobs are becoming 
scarcer, because of the growing automation 
of industry. 

It has, therefore, been a continuing effort 
of our school system to encourage all young 
people to remain in school until their sec- 
ondary education is completed. This is a 
matter not only of devising administrative 
techniques, but even more, of bringing about 
understanding, in the schools and in the 
community as a whole, of the fundamental 
importance of education in modern life. 

Our entire school system is devoted to the 
objective of helping each boy and girl to de- 
velop to the fullest his inborn abilities and 
aptitudes. It is neither possible nor desira- 
ble for everyone to be an engineer, a carpen- 
ter or a jet pilot. These are only a few 
among thousands of occupations, each of 
which is essential in our complex civiliza- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that the schools 
endeavor is to bring about in each student 
a deep appreciation of the dignity of all fields 
of socially useful work. 

In line with these general principles, our 
school system has developed a many-sided 
approach to the problem. 

Proper and adequate guidance is the basis 
of this approach—a program to determine 
the capabilities and interests of each young 
person, to help him find the most suitable 
educational channel, in preparation for the 
work he will do in later life. 

Whether this work, after high school grad- 
uation, will be higher education or earning 
a living, New York City has a variety of 
schools, both academic and vocational, to 
provide proper training. And even within 
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both types of schools, there are special pro- 
grams leading in various directions—com- 
mercial, technical, business education, civil 
service, and s0 on—to allow for variations of 
interests and abilities. 

A number of our secondary schools have 
work-study programs, in which students 
divide their time between study at school 
and work in cooperating business enterprises. 

Many of our schools also have employment 
services, which help to find part-time or 
full-time employment for their students. 

It is not my purpose, in this brief descrip- 
tion of some of the vocational and prevoca- 
tional activities in our schools, to boast 
about achievements. Farfromit. In fact; I 
am concerned with pointing out how much 
more needs to be done. 
~First and foremost, despite the marked 
improvement in recent years, is the need to 
develop more effective means of decreasing 
the number of young people who drop out of 
school before graduation. 

Secondly, an expanded and more effective 
guidance program is necessary. 

In the past few years, we have made tre- 
mendous strides in improving and increas- 
ing our testing and guidance programs. We 
still have a long way to go. We must learn 
how to identify at earlier ages and with 
greater degrees of exactness, those skills and 
aptitudes which should be encouraged and 
developed in young people. Together with 
this, there must be closer communication 
between the school and the family, so that 
not only the child, but his parents as well, 
have the information which is necessary for 
making sound decisions. 

These two approaches are within the prov- 
ince of a school system. Improvements are 
being made—and will continue—if enough 
money is available. 

The third area in which improvement is 
essential, requires the cooperation of agen- 
cies other than the schools. I am referring 
to the effectiveness of our vocational educa- 
tion program. Each area of this program 
now has the benefit of the experience and 
wisdom of an advisory board, consisting of 
industry and labor representatives. 

Many of our schools receive considerable 
material aid from industry, in the form of 
equipment and supplies. Despite this, some 
of the vocational training offered in our 
schools is out of date, because budgetary 
limitations do not allow us to change equip- 
ment and courses to match the more fre- 
quent changes made in industry itself. 

Our program of apprenticeship training, 
with the cooperation of industry and labor, 
has been growing. Nevertheless, a greatly 
expanded program would contribute to the 
upgrading of the job capabilities of stu- 
dents, thus reducing the number forced 
into the category of unskilled labor. 

There is another area in which education 
has a responsibility, together with labor and 
industry ... that is, in seeking to provide 
more job opportunities for youth. It cannot 
be stressed too strongly that these opportu- 
nities will come about only through the 
acceptance of their need and through active 
promotion by employers, unions and govern- 
ment agencies. With the information pro- 
vided by these groups as to the number and 
variety of jobs available, the schools are 
ready to modify existing courses and intro- 
duce new ones. 

The most immediate step, it seems to me, 
is the coordination of the efforts of schools, 
public employment services, industry, labor 
and community organizations. Singly, we 
can make only fumbling approaches to the 
problem. Together, we can hope to solve it. 

Today’s conference is an excellent begin- 
ning. Out of it should come a permanent 
coordinating body to study the present situa- 
tion, to make forecasts for the future, to 
plan and guide the program of training, and 
to utilize most effectively all the resources 
of this great city to meet the needs of work- 
ing youth. 
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This We Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, Ber- 
lin has been termed the most critical and 
the most exciting city in the world. 
Whatever Americans do to encourage the 
brave citizens of West Berlin in their 
efforts to withstand and combat the 
Communist pressures that surround 
them is of utmost importance to the free 
world. 

Accordingly, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an address by the Honorable Andrew H. 
Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, before the Rotary Club 
of Scranton, Pa., through transoceanic 
hookup with West Berlin. Likewise, 
there is included a summary of the com- 
ments by Mayor Franz Amrehn, who 
represented Willy Brandt, governing 
mayor of West Berlin, on the other end 
of the telephone wire. 

The Rotary Clubs of West Berlin and 
Scranton conducted a joint meeting by 
means of transoceanic telephone lines. 
This is the first time in service club 
activities that such a meeting has been 
so conducted. The purpose of the pro- 
gram was to give further evidence to 
the brave people of West Berlin that 
América, with all its strength and heart, 
is dedicated to supporting and maintain- 
ing their freedom. 

In his remarks from West Berlin, 
Mayor Franz Amrehn stated: 

The inviolability of Berlin is the test of 
the solidarity and firmness of the whole 
Western World and the unity of its alli- 
ance. We believe that the Western World 
will withstand this test. The residents of 
Berlin “have not been happy about the role 
they have been forced to play in world af- 
fairs, but they have learned through bitter 
experience that the welfare of people de- 
pends upon a democratic system of Govern- 
ment. West Berliners want to relay to 
America their thanks for the help this coun- 
try provided that city in rehabilitating its 
homes and industries and in the rebirth of 
spiritual things as well. 


Mayor Amrehn cited two trade agree- 
ments concluded at the end of 1960, 
which have made Berliners more opti- 
mistic about the future; one between 
West Germany and East Germany, and 
the other between West Germany and 
the Soviet Union. The first of the two 
will insure greater respect for freedom 
of movement to and from Berlin, a right 
guaranteed by the Western Allies. 

The address by Secretary Berding 
follows: 





THis We BELIEVE 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and 
the members of the Scranton Rotary Club 
for the opportunity to participate in’ this 
unique international program which links 
the Rotary Clubs of Scranton and West 
Berlin by transoceanic hookup. I am par- 
ticularly happy to be able in this way to 
convey to Mayor Amrehn and the free peo- 
ple of West Berlin the best wishes of all 
Americans for a happy and prosperous new 
year. I express to them our sincere hope 
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that the year 1961 will bring closer the res- 
toration of all Berlin as the capital of a 
Germany reunified in peace and freedom. 
My pleasure in appearing on this program 
is multiplied by the fact that twice in the 
last 3 years I have been privileged to be in 
West Berlin, once with Secretary Dulles and 
once with Secretary Herter. I was inspired 
by the picture I saw there of a stalwart, en- 


-ergetic, resourceful people determined to 


protect their freedoms and to strive for na- 
tional independence. . They were confident, 
industrious, prosperous. The shops were 
bright and full of new products. Despite 
the political clouds that hung over it, this 
was essentially a happy city. 

Just across the border, the East Berlin I 
could see was in dismal contrast. The 
devastation of the last war was only too 
evident. There was an absence Of life, of 
brightness, of real progress. 

If all the peoples of the world could only 
queue up to visit the two parts of Berlin 
and see for themselves the vivid contrast 
between life under democracy and life under 
communism, the Communist threat would 
soon disappear. 

As we stand in the first days of the new 
year and look back over the past decade and 
a half we find that a unique relationship has 
developed between the people of the United 
States and the beleaguered citizens of free 
Berlin. During this critical period Berlin 
has been a focal point in the global struggle 
between Soviet imperialism and the free 
world. In a true sense it may be said that 
Berlin has borne the brunt of the postwar 
Soviet drive to divide Germany and absorb 
it into the Soviet empire. 

When it was evident that the United 
States and its Western Allies had no inten- 
tion of permitting the Soviets to achieve their 
objectives in Germany, Berlin became sub- 
jected to a constant and relentless Soviet 
campaign of threats and pressure. 

The pressures have been as subtle as the 
unpredictable stoppages of truck traffic on 
the 110 miles of autobahn linking Berlin 
with West Germany and the rest of the free 
world, They have been as harsh as the abor- 
tive blockade of 1948-49 imposed by the So- 
viets in an effort to starve the city into sub- 
mission. 

The campaign of threats has also varied 
in nature and intensity but it, too, has been 
constant. It was climaxed by the Khru- 
shchev ultimatum of November 1958 calling 
for the withdrawal of Western forces from 
Berlin and the abandonment of West Berlin 
to inevitable Communist absorption. This 
Soviet demand has been accompanied by the 
specter of a separate Soviet-East German 
peace treaty with its implied threat to 
allied and West German access to Berlin. 

But the effect of these Soviet tactics has 
been quite the opposite than that intended. 
Instead of fear, discouragement and resigna- 


.tion which the Kremlin had hoped to create 


we have seen a stiffening of resolve, a stub- 
born refusal to lose heart, and a firm deter- 
mination to remain free. This has become a 
source of pride to freemen everywhere. 

For those unfamiliar with the Berlin prob- 
lem, the situation there is understandably 
paradoxical. Viewed from a traditional mili- 
tary point of view, West Berlin would be ex- 
tremely difficult to defend against an attack 
launched by the nearly half-million Soviet 
and East German forces which surround it. 
Yet the United States, Great Britain, and 
France are solemnly pledged to maintain 
their garrisons there as long as their re- 
sponsibilities require it and to defend the 
city against an attack from any quarter. 

From an economic point of view, too, West 
Berlin’s position is unique. While it can 
boast a remarkable economic recovery which 
has seen it rise from the rubble to become 
free Germany’s largest industrial city, West 
Berlin is nevertheless unlikely to achieve 
economic self-sufficiency under present cir- 
cumstances. 


- 
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All this can become understandable only 
when the true significance of Berlin is clear- 
ly comprehended. For Berlin is no ordinary 
city and its role in contemporary history is 
no ordinary role. Berlin means many things 
to many people. 

To the Soviets West Berlin has long been 
a bitter irritant or, in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
words, “a cancer.” Its climate of freedom 
and impressive prosperity stands in sharp 
contrast to the denial of personal freedom 
and the drab economic situation in the sur- 
rounding Communist-controlled area, It 
gives the lie to Communist dogma and 
propaganda and makes more difficult the 
bolshevization of East Germany. 

For the free people of the Federal Repub- 
lic of the 16 million East Germans living un- 
der Communist domination, cruelly and ar- 
bitrarily separated from their relatives and 
compatriots, West Berlin has become a rally- 
ing point and a symbol of their hope for the 
eventual reunification of their country. 

For the East Germans West Berlin not 
only provides an avenue of contact with 
the free world to which they yearn to belong 
but also a refuge to which they can flee 
when life under communism has become un- 
bearable to them. 

The continued maintenance of freedom in 
West Berlin is also of great significance to 
the millions in Eastern Europe to whom the 
city is a beacon of hope and a symbol of the 
struggle of freemen everywhere to preserve 
their freedom. 

It seems hardly necessary to remind either 
an American or a West Berlin audience of the 
stake which the United States and the rest 
of the free world have in the preservation 
oi West Berlin’s freedom. The loss of that 
freedom would set in motion a chain of 
events which would have most serious po- 
litical consequences. 

But the loss of West Berlin must also be 
viewed in human terms. We are dealing here 
not with an abstract political problem but 
with the fate of two-and-a-quarter million 
people who have courageously stood their 
ground in the shadow of massive Soviet-bloc 
power. Their loss of freedom would have a 
disastrous effect on the morale of free people 
everywhere. 

The men in Moscow are well aware of why 
Berlin is so important to the free world. 
That is why the Communist rulers have 
chosen Berlin as one of their priority targets 
in the cold war. 

Berlin, therefore, is a key test of Western 
determination and good faith in upholding 
the rights of freemen against the encroach- 
ments of Communist power. 

The United States and its Western Allies 
believe that the Berlin problem can be solved 
only within the context of the reunification 
of Germany. The efforts of the Western 
Powers and the Federal Republic to bring 
about the reunification of Germany have 
been numerous—but fruitless. The three 
Western Powers and, in recent years, the 
Federal Republic, have proposed that re- 
unification be carried out through the for- 
mation of a truly representative all-German 
Government. Such a government, we have 
insisted, can come into being only as a result 
of free all-German elections. We have also 
maintained that a reunited Germany should 
be free to decide for itself its internal po- 
litical, social, and economic structure and 
what international commitments of a politi- 
cal or military nature it desires to under- 
take. 

For the Soviets, free elections are anathema 
since they would inevitably result in the re- 
jection of the Communist system in East 
Germany and the return of that area to the 
free world. A clear demonstration of this 
is the West Berlin elections of December 
1958, held at the height of the crisis created 
by the Soviet threat against the city. Despite 
the fact that they were subjected to all kinds 
of Communist pressure the free people of 
West Berlin went to the polls in unprece- 
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dented numbers and administered a resound- 
ing defeat to the Communists by giving them 
less than 2 percent of their votes. 

One of the Soviet stipulations in connec- 
tion with a reunification plan is that the so- 
called social gains in the Soviet Zone—that 
is, the Communist system—must be pre- 
served. It is worth noting that since 1949 
over 214 million East Germans have found 
these social gains so unattractive that they 
have rejected them by fleeing to the free 
society of West Berlin and the German Fed- 
eral Republic. This movement, whereby men 
vote in essence with the soles of their shoes, 
steadily continues. In this last year 200,000 
refugees from East Germany have come to 
the Federal Republic, the majority of them 
through West Berlin. 

In response to our call for free elections 
the Soviets have invariably made counter- 
proposals which omit free elections. They 
have proposed a lose confederation based on 
parity between 52 million West Germans and 
16 million East Germans. Each group would 
have an independent government. This pro- 
posal, if accepted, would serve the Soviet 
purpose of perpetuating the division of Ger- 
many. It would isolate the Federal Republic 
and open it up to Communist infiltration 
from the East. 

We have sought in vain to make clear to 
the Soviets that, while a divided Germany 
involves a constant threat to peace in Europe, 
a reunified Germany would not constitute a 
threat to the security of the Soviet Union. 
We have offered to join in international 
guarantees to this end. 

As we look to the future it is probable that 
the West will again engage in talks with the 
Soviets on the problem of Germany and 
Berlin. On the basis of past experience it 
would be unrealistic for us to expect an easy 
or speedy solution. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in Mr. Khrushchey’s recent public state- 
ments to indicate that Soviet objectives with 
respect to Germany and Berlin have changed 
one iota, although there has been some ap- 
parent change in Soviet tone and tactics. 

While it would be inappropriate for me to 
speak for the new American administration, 
I feel safe in predicting that in any future 
negotiations on the problem of Germany in- 
cluding Berlin we will continue to be guided 
by the following principles: 

1. We believe in unity for the German peo- 
ple in one nation under a government of 
their own choice. 

2. We believe in freedom of choice for a 
reunified Germany to determine its internal 
political, economic, and social structure, and 
its international relationships. 

3. We will take no action which will ex- 
pose two and a quarter million free people 
of West Berlin to Communist control or 
threaten their essential ties with the Federal 
Republic. 

As Americans, we take pride in the record 
of the United States in honoring both its 
legal and moral obligations. In relation to 
our commitments in Berlin, this record will 
remain inviolate. 

In conclusion, permit me to say a few words 
in German. Zum Schluss erlauben Sie mir 
ein paar Worte auf deutsche. Ich médchte 
Thnen, Herrn Biirgermeister, und den tap- 
feren Biirgern Berlins meine besten Wiinsche 
und die des amerikanischen Volkes ftir ein 
gliickliches und freies Neues Jahr aus- 
sprechen. In English this is: I should like 
to express to you, Mayor Amrehn, and to the 
courageous citizens of Berlin my best wishes 
and those of the American people for a happy 
and free New Year. 
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The Unemployment Compensation System 
in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Members of Congress I 
want to submit the following resolution 
passed by the joint committee of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly to study 
the unemployment compensation system 
in Pennsylvania. 

The chairman of this joint committee 
is the Honorable William J. Lane, a sen- 
ior member of the State senate who has 
made a long and fruitful study of this 
grave problem, 

RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Once again, as it did in 1958, the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation system 
is proving inadequate to meet the needs of a 
lagging national economy. Once again we 
are in a national recession, which will prob- 
ably continue, according to the best esti- 
mates of the economists, at least until the 
second half of 1961. 

The situation is serious in Pennsylvania, 
where the average rate of unemployment has 
been consistently higher than the national 
rate for the past 10 years, and where the 
average rate for the first 10 months of 1960 
has been 7.5 percent compared to a rate of 
5.5 percent for the United States as a whole. 
Over 346,000 Pennsylvanians were unem- 
ployed at the end of October, and of these, 
only 201,000 were receiving unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

In the first 11 months of 1960, 100,000 out- 
of-work Pennsylvanians exhausted their un- 
employment compensation benefits, and it is 
estimated that exhaustions will continue at 
a rate of about 12,000 per month through 
the first 6 months of 1961. 

Even more ominous is a steady increase in 
public assistance recipients. The total is 
now over 375,000 and it has been increasing 
contraseasonally since August. This num- 
ber is 45,000 more than the high in the 1958 
recession, when 330,000 were on the relief 
roles in December 1958. A $50 million deficit 
in public assistance payments is anticipated 
in the current budget. 


Moreover, Pennsylvania's public assistance 
laws are so stringent that many needy per- 
sons cannot qualify. A better indication of 
the seriousness of the present situation is 
the fact that over a half million needy per- 
sons were receiving surplus foods in October. 
This is more than in any other State in the 
Union, and it amounts to almost 5 percent 
of the total population of the Common- 
wealth. 

It is unfair to ask Pennsylvania employers 
to assume the extra burden which a national 
recession places on the unemployment com- 
pensation system. Pennsylvania businesses 
must compete with businesses throughout 
the country operating in States where unem- 
ployment compensation payments are con- 
siderably below the Pennsylvania standard, 
which is itself unable to meet the need in 
times of: protracted unemployment. Never- 
theless, the lack of uniform Federal stand- 
ards makes it difficult for Pennsylvania to 
provide more adequate unemployment com- 
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pensation benefits at the risk of losing in- 
dustry. 

It is urgent that Federal action be taken 
to provide a Federal grant to the States for 
temporary unemployment compensation ben- 
efits to individuals who have exhausted their 
eligibility for regular State benefits and for 
whom jobs are not available; and to elim- 
inate the inequities in the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation system by provid- 
ing adequate and uniform Federal standards: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested by this committee, act-~ 
ing for the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, to pass emer- 
gency legislation providing for Federal grants 
to the States for the extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for at least 
3 months beyond the expiration of regular 
benefits provided under the State system; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States also pass legislation providing for 
adequate and uniform Federal standards in 
the administration of the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation system; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be furnished to the President-elect, 
Vice President-elect, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the majority and 
minority leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives, the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate, the chairmen and members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate, to such other committee members 
of the U.S, Congress who are charged with 
responsibilities in connection with legislation 
of the type here recommended, to both 
Pennsylvania Senators, and to all members 
of the Pennsylvania delegation in the House 
of Representatives. 





, 


Tribute to Honorable Michael J. Kirwan 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, This 
morning one of the great leaders in this 
House, and everywhere else he goes, the 
Honorable JoHN McCormack, majority 
leader of the Democratic side of the 
House, made a speech, it is a wonderful 
speech, about another outstanding 
leader and another great and good 
friend, and last but not least, an ever- 
lasting, outstanding, true-blue Demo- 
crat, the Honorable Mircuaet J. Kirwan, 
of Ohio. Well, of course, Mr. Speaker, 
you know MIKE Kirwan; we all do. He 
is a very quiet man; he is a very hard 
worker; he is a very serious man; he is 
a deep thinker; he has a great brain and 
such an understanding heart; and he 
doesn’t talk much on the floor or any- 
where else, but when he does, like you, 
what he says counts. 

Well, I just want to say that every- 
thing that my beloved friend and our 
leader on the Democratic side, the Hon- 
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orable Jonn McCormack, said was true, 
rnore than true, and I wish there were 
. something else that we could add to that; 
but not only the Democrats, but the Re- 
publicans, know they can count on MIKE 
KIRWAN just’ as they can on you when 
you tell them anything. I have known 
him so long and so well, and I think it 
was so wonderful.for our leader, JoHN 
McCormack, to say the wonderful things 
that he had to say about our great col- 
league and leader, MIKE KIRWAN. 

Again, I wil say that Mike KIRWAN 
has served his district; his great State of 
Ohio and this Nation well. Whatever he 
does, he does well, and wherever he goes 
and wherever he is known, and the 
people he works with, I mean all right- 
thinking people, will love and respect 
this great American, Mike Krrwawn of 
Ohio. : 





Address by Hon. Charles H. Silver at 
Scholarship Dinner of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to place into the REc- 
orD @ most significant address by the 
Honorable Charles H. Silver, president 
of the Board of Education of the City 
of. New York at the diamond jubilee 
scholarship dinner of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, which is located in the district which 
I have the honor to represent. This ad- 
dress was made on December 11, 1960, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. It follows: 

The miracle of Yeshiva University and its 
steady record of growth through manyfold 
schools of higher learning into one of the 
great academies of the world, has few paral- 
lels in history. Indeed, comprising 17 
branches with courses of study leading to 
degrees and diplomas in practically all of the 
arts and sciences, it ranks as one of the 
greatest single contributions of our people 
to the culture of this country. 

It is a university conceived not as a Jew- 
ish school, although it evolved from an in- 
stitution of Jewish learning—and — not 
merely as a school for Jews in America—but 
as an intellectual citadel for American 
youth, supported, in the main, by a people 
proud and grateful for the blessing of free- 
dom in a land where creation of such a uni- 
versity was not only made possible, but en- 
couraged by the American way of life. 

The children of Israel from earliest times 
have been lovers of learning and ours is a re- 
ligion of literature. We are the people of the 
Book, the bearers of the Commandments. 
We live by the word of God and we seek 
truth and understanding as the path to jus- 
tice and peace. 

In this blessed land, millions of our peo- 
ple have lived and prospered and it is a 
measure of payment of a profound debt of 
appreciation that we have been privileged 
to serve the Nation and its people by this 
outstanding example of higher education. 

As America’s oldest and largest university 
under Jewish auspices, Yeshiva now spans 
the city of New York with teaching centers 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx, ac- 
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commodating 5,000 students from every part 
of the United States, as well as several for- 
eign countries. Our distinguished faculty 
of 1,200 includes renowned scholars who 
have achieved eminence in fields of research, 
medicine, government, and every branch of 
knowledge. 

Tonight as we meet to celebrate our dia- 
mond fubilee we stand on the threshold of 
new dimensions of physical and academic ex- 
pansion that will lift Yeshiva to even greater 
heights of intellectual distinction in 1961. 

Already on blueprints and drawing boards 
is the vast plan for a great new center of 
Yeshiva activity, that will rise as an un- 
matched contribution by the Jewish commu- 
nity to our metropolis, our Nation, and the 
world. Here in midtown Manhattan, on 
Broadway in the eighties, imposing struc- 
tures will rise—laboratories, lecture halls, 
classrooms—a broad, integrated educational 
enterprise to train the teachers, scientists, 
doctors, and leaders in every profession, s0 
vitally needed in the momentous years 
ahead. 

Only a decade ago we counted our stu- 
dents in the hundreds, and today in the 
thousands. In a not too distant tomorrow, 
we will be able to train more thousands of 
young men and women for positions of lead- 
ership in education, social work, medicine, 
mathematics, and almost every field of hu- 
man endeavor. 

This is a contribution of our people to- 
ward relieving the present intellectual emer- 
gency at a time when our country requires 
political, educational, and scientific leader- 
ship of the highest order. 

In this time of challenge and decision we 
are gratified that we are doing our part to- 
ward the strengthening of democracy’s fron- 
tiers. We have founded and sustained one 
of the foremost schools of our age, a symbol 
of our people’s faith and perseverance. Its 
existence should inspire us to even greater 
efforts in lifting the towers of Yeshiva toward 
the stars which guide America’s destiny. 

One of the brightest lights on the many- 


‘branched Menorah of Yeshiva University is 


the $150 million medical city which com- 
prises the Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine. I well remember the days of anguish 
amounting almost to despair which attended 
its beginning. 

There were some who said that the estab- 
lishment of this medical school under Jew- 
ish auspices would create a “ghetto” and 
increase the difficulties of Jewish young men 
seeking to enter other medical schools. Ex- 
actly the reverse has been true as the Ein- 
stein College of Medicine has made its in- 
delible mark in the fields of science, 
research, and advanced instruction in diag- 
nosis and treatment. Instead of building 
an insurmountable wall, we have opened a 
widening door and the bars that formerly 
stood in the way of Jewish applicants to 
medical schools have fallen before this im- 
pressive demonstration of their qualifica- 
tions. 

You have made all of this possible. You 
have built a spiritual home—a center of 
learning—a source of intellectual force— 
and a mighty fortress for democracy. 

By your unselfish generosity, you have 
planted a tree of learning where none like 
it had ever grown before. You have nour- 
ished it to a position of prominence among 
the foremost academies of the . world. 
Yeshiva has become a beacon of hope, blaz- 
ing ever higher, for the achievement of 
man’s loftiest aspirations, a source of grow- 
ing inspiration for the soul and mind of 
mankind. 


What a reward it is to see these undying 


‘flames, the windows of Yeshiva, in so many 


parts of our vast city, lighted up against 
the gathering dark. There is the serene 
glow of the Stern College for Women. 
There is the torch of our revitalized grad- 
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uate school, our seminary, teachers institute, 
and training schools, 

The plan for growth is of Yeshiva’s an- 
swer to the growing demand for more 
knowledge for more people. This is a re- 
sponsibility that we all recognize and that 
we, here, at this Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tion resolve to fulfill for the sake of gener- 
ations yet unborn. All our accomplish- 
ments of today must be doubled and 
redoubled as we move onward and upward 
to enter upon a new and even more de- 
manding era of intellectual leadership. The 
days ahead will bring a rising tide of pros- 
pective students needing new schools. and 
new housing facilities—needing thousands 
upon thousands of dollars of vital scholar- 
ship grants. ; 

They will beat upon the doors of Yeshiva 
University demanding the opportunity to re- 
ceive an education, which is the sacred birth- 
right of American youth. 

We must be ready. We will be ready. 

I hope that the days ahead will witness 
the start of a program that will eventually 
add to Yeshiva University a school of law 
and engineering. 

Let us acknowledge no barriers. Let us 
be ready to accept every challenge. 

Let us pledge our hearts, our energies, and 
our material resources to the demands of 
the future so that no seeker of knowledge 
will knock at the door of Yeshiva and knock 
in vain. ; 

We shall remain faithful to our destiny, 
to bear the Word of God and to serve those 
who love learning. We will help youth build 
the world of tomorrow, supporting Yeshiva 
as a haven for all who seek knowledge and 
truth—those who seek liberty and justice. 

Learning from the past—living in the 
present—and looking toward the future— 
ours will be the task of raising Yeshiva from 
strength to even greater strength. 

This-is our sacred obligation to youth, 
to America, and to our God. 





Baring—Right of the Blind To Organize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to speak briefly in behalf of my bill H.R. 
1921 to protect the right of the blind to 
self-expression through organization of 
the blind. I have previously introduced 
this bill along with many other Members 
in the past and I should like to em- 
phasize, at this time, that I shall con- 
tinue to press for its enactment. 

The bill is brief and simple in lan- 
guage, but it would give every blind 
citizen their constitutional right to freely 
associate themselves without threat or 
fear and to express their views with re- 
gard to programs that closely affect 
their. well being and their opportunities. 

I might say that, during the. 85th 
Congress, the Subcommittee on Special 
Education devoted most of its time to the 
education bill, and it was only at the 
end of that session that they were able 
to offer brief hearings on H.R. 8609, 
which was then the number of my bill. 
Following discussions with Chairman 
Cart Exxiott, it was deemed expedient 
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to reintroduce the bill during the 86th 
Congress in order to insure the commit- 
tee’s full consideration since they could 
not allocate sufficient time at the end of 
the 85th Congress to hear all those who 
requested the privilege of testifying for 
or against the bill. 

In March 1959 the Subcommittee on 
Special Education did conduct hearings 
on H.R. 14, the new number of the right 
to organize bill, together with 60 similar 
bills, and at that time the committee did 
consider several other bills which would 
establish a commission designed to in- 
quire into all services provided to blind 
persons. The committee’s decision was 
to defer action on all blind bills and to 
conduct a special study into the needs of 
all disability groups. Exhaustive work- 
shop studies consumed the balance of 
time so that the 86th Congress adjourned 
without taking action. 

The ist and 14th amendments to the 
Constitution assure all American citi- 
zens the right to freely assemble and 
to join with others of their own choos- 
ing, to promote their goals and pur- 
poses; the right to speak freely on all 
matters which concern them and the 
right to make known their views and 
their opinions to their Representatives 
in Government. I admit that our blind 
citizens do possess these rights, but as 
brought out in the hearings, as a matter 


-of general practice, many of these rights 


have been denied a number of blind citi- 
zens. That is why I have introduced 
this bill. I am not going to elaborate 
on the situation in detail. I have read 
and seen more than adequate evidence 
to convince me that certain organiza- 
tions for the blind have interferred with 
the rights of blind persons to join or- 
ganizations of the blind and that ad- 
ministrators of programs for aid and 
rehabilitation of the blind have refused 
and continue to refuse to consult with 
representatives of the blind in the ex- 
ecution and administration of those pro- 
grams which are intended solely to 
benefit blind persons. : 

Some blind people do have special 
needs that Congress has recognized but 
the administrators of the programs 
which have been established to provide 
these services have authority to evaluate 
such needs and to withhold the services 
that have been authorized by Congress. 
This is why my bill is essential to the 
welfare of every blind citizen. It is 
simply an enunciation of their Constitu- 
tional rights, which provide, first, that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the extent practicable, con- 
sult with representatives of organiza- 
tions of the blind in the formulation, 
execution and administration of pro- 
grams of aid and rehabilitation of the 
blind and that he encourages State 
agencies receiving Federal funds for 
such programs to do likewise; second, it 
prohibits any official or employee of any 
program of aid or rehabilitation of the 
blind to which Federal funds are con- 
tributed to use the influence of his posi- 
tion to prevent any blind person from 
joining an organization of the blind. 

I urge its support by every Member 
of Congress. 
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Ugly Head 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PEN’ 'SYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Eastern Banker of January 9, 1961: 

Ucty Heap 


The tedious, irritating and moral left is 
raising its ugly head again on a wide scale 
in America, quite probably encouraged by 
the successes of Communist aggression. It 
is important for Americans to be able to 
identify Marxists, and to know what they 
stand for, and those highly moral well-mean- 
ing people who find it so easy to be trapped 
by the Marxists. 

One of the major attacks of the Americon 
left is now directed at the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, a group which has 
not always been able to detect the difference 
between Marxists, reformed Marxists and 
fellow travelers, but which has performed 
on the whole a valuable service. 

Recently, a two-page advertisement ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, demanding 
abolition of the House committee, and signed 
by hundreds of Americans, These signers 
deserve careful study. 

Prominent was the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, with such names as Edwin 
A. Sanders, Ben Seaver, Stewart Meacham, 
Clarence E. Pickett. The Unitarians were 
handsomely represented; so were the rabbis. 
There was a great predominance of profes- 
sors, 

There were many well-meaning, honorable 
Americans among the people like the poet 
Carl Sandburg, Thornton Wilder, Dr. Linus 
Pauling, Dr. Harold C. Urey, Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, Henry Steele Commager. 
There were such chronic leaders of Marxist 
causes as Waldo Frank. There were beatnik 
heroes like the poet Lawrence Ferlinghetti. 


IRRATIONAL 


As a profound student of history, the 
editor has always been repelled by the irra- 
tionality of leftist thought, as well as the 
predominant tone of salvationism inherent 
in it. Karl Marx, the apostle of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, was a man so 
fantastically ignorant, irresponsible and per- 
verted that only madmen could take his 
gospel seriously. Marx knew nothing what- 
ever about agriculture. He knew nothing 
about the workingman. His economics was 
mostly premised upon fallacies. His writing 
reeked of beery German metaphysics, when 
it was not stinking with malice, utopianism 
and hysteria. 

Marx promised a high road to salvation— 
& materialist salvation, replete with laborers 
sifting around discussing Plato, equality 
among all men, a human race rid of envy, 
greed and lethargy. The suckers have been 
buying the philosophy ever since. And the 
moral, emotional ones choose to overlook 
that this philosophy demands treachery, de- 
struction and murder; the golden end justi- 
fles the means, 

The thing that infuriates this writer, of 
course, is that he wishes well for humanity, 
too, and the worshipping of false gods has 
never given the masses of mankind any- 
thing but heartache and trouble. Is there 
really anyone so trusting and innocent as 
to believe that if all the world were socialist, 
all private property abolished, mankind then 
would have resolved all its basic problems, 
cured all its ills? 
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But there are such panty-waist moralists, 
and they are fair game for the cold-eyed 
Marxist leaders in their parade to power. 
They are the well-meaning liberals who flee 
Cuba when naked Communist savagery shows 
its face. They are the people who decry the 
autocracy of Chiang Kai-shek but hardly 
know what to make of Mao. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE? 


How many people are there in China— 
600 million? 680 million? 700 million? If 
a census ever is taken, whatever number 
there may be is quite likely to be less than 
that of 5 years ago. 

One of the tragedies of the left is that, 
when in power, it usually manages to pro- 
duce starvation. It may be an oversimplifi- 
cation to say that this results from Karl 
Marx’ fantastic ignorance of agriculture, as 
well as of normal nature. The farmer in- 
variably is petty bourgeoisie to the core. He 
is the last man to yield the fruits of his toil 
for the welfare of the factory worker; his 
struggles against the perversity of nature 
are severe enough without the miscalcula- 
tions of socialist bureaucracy. 

In Red China today there is reported to be 
massive starvation. This is blamed upon 
unbelievably bad weather in the last 2 years. 
The reports from Cuba vary, but it would ap- 
pear that fewer chicken coops have been ac- 
complished than sten guns from Czechosio- 
vakia. Cuba, however, is not likely to face 
starvation immediately when so many Cu- 
bans are leaving for the imperalist United 
States. 

Starvation is an instrument of Marxist 
policy, of course, in being one of the con- 
venient ways of doing away with unrecon- 
structable individualists. 

When the next to the last man is starved 
to death, or beaten to death, or shot, the 
world will be safe for socialism—the last 
man. 





Communist Strategy of Protracted 
Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I quote a 
thoughtful article by Prof. Anthony 
Trawick Bouscoren of Le Moyne College 
published in the September 1960 issue 
of Human Events. 

The article follows: 

THE COMMUNIST STRATEGY OF PROTRACTED 
CONFLICT 

(By Anthony Trawick Bouscaren, associate 

professor of political science, Le Moyne 

College) 

Throvgh bluster and threats, Mr. Khru- 
shchev has succeeded in inducing the United 
States to end the highly successful U-2 pro- 
gram. For 3 years, until the Midas and 
Samos projects become operational, the free 
world will be deprived of intelligence infor- 
mation which is of survival importance. 

Having gained one point with the tough 
line, Mr. Khrushchev may well revert to a 
softer (than Paris) line, in an attempt to 
bring to the fore in this country those who 
would make concessions of substance on 
Berlin, Red China, and nuclear testing. 

This characteristic Communist strategy i$ 
analyzed in one of last year’s most important 
books, “Protracted Conflict,” written by Prof. 
Robert Strausz-Hupe, William Kintner, 
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James Dougherty, and Alvin Cottrell, all of 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the 
University of 

This book 


trine of protracted conflict, which is being 
waged us today. The Chinese Com- 
munist leader Mao Tse-tung, in one famous 
passage, distills the essence of this doctrine 
into 16 words: 

“The enemy advances, we retreat; enemy 
halts, we harass; enemy tires, we attack; 
enemy retreats, we pursue.” 

The importance of Mao’s writings is his 
conviction that both time and wisdom are 
on the side of the Communists, and that, 
inescapably, the forces of the free world, 
lacking a conceptual framework of the con- 
flict, will succumb to the enveloping tide of 
revolutionary communism. 

The Communist strategy of protracted 
conflict seeks to avoid a general, direct, de- 
cisive encounter with the enemy unless and 
until overwhelming physical superiority suf- 
ficient to insure the enemy’s complete de- 
struction—and his alone—has been acquired. 
To avoid this encounter, fullest possible re- 
liance must be placed on indirect, irregular, 
unconventional strategies. The indirect ap- 
proach is the standard strategem for mili- 
tary forces as well as revolutionary move- 
ments confronted by a more powerful enemy. 
As long as the free world possesses superior- 
ity a premature frontal military encounter 
must be avoided, even at the cost of tempo- 
rary setbacks. 

The vision of the Communists in applying 
this instrument of cold warfare is derived 
precisely from their broader strategic vi- 
sior.—their ability to view the conflict in all 
its dimensions. It is derived also from an 
intimate knowledge of the enemy: his dis- 
position of forces, strategic doctrine and, 
last but not least, his psychological makeup. 
The latter includes certain legal preconcep- 
tions which have enabled the Communists 
to proceed almost unhindered against the 
outposts of Western strategic power. 

The problem confronting the Communists 
is how to extend their sway without provok- 
ing the West into direct and formidable re- 
taliatory action. The strategy of the indi- 
rect approach relies on proxies (North Ko- 
reans, Chinese, North Vietnamese, East Ger- 
mans, and Cubans) for the accomplishment 
of certain missions. It permits the Commu- 
nists to execute their strategy of protracted 
conflict, leaving the Soviet Union free to dis- 
own the legal responsibility for their actions. 
It also enables the Western States to back 
away from firm positions without appearing 
to capitulate to Communist initiatives. 

Success in pursuit of the protracted con- 
flict strategy is predicated upon keeping the 
enemy in a defensive and reactive frame of 
mind and thus preventing him from seizing 
the initiative. This is primarily a matter of 
psychological conditioning. The Commu- 
nists seek to exploit the enemy’s ideological 
preconceptions, and hardens those assump- 
tions, consciously held or not, which inhibit 
his ability to counter their challenges. 

A prize example is the Communist concep- 
tion of the bipolar world, divided into the 
war zone and the peace zone. Communism 
defines the rules and the area of the pro- 
tracted conflict; the West is made to accept 
them. Through a process of conditioning 
the Western Powers can be induced to re- 
spect the boundaries of the peace zone (that 
is, the Soviet bloc), while implicitly taking 
it for granted that the battle will be waged 
solely in the area not yet dominated - by 
Soviet power, that is, the war zone. 

Since the third world war began 16 years 
ago, with the Communist revolution in 
Greece, the Communists have marked out the 
non-Communist territory as the war zone, 
and have succeeded in confining both cold 
and hot phases of this war toit. Much of the 
free world has unconsciously accepted the 
Communist rule of international conduct: 
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under its dispensation the West must con- 
done Communist forays into the non-Com- 
unist war zone and abstain from launching 
counterthrusts into the Communist peace 
zone. The Communists, in short, have 
been allowed to define the territorial limits 
of the protracted conflict. 

The Communists are likely to win world 
war III because they know they are in it. 
That we are still not conscious of being de- 
feated, except momentarily in the techno- 
logical race, or of haying been involved in 
@ mortal struggle these past 16 years does 
not make our appalling defeats thus far any 
less real. On the contrary, the measure of 
success of Communist protracted conflict 
principles is that the Communists gained 
control of regions heretofore firmly held by 
the Western Powers without provoking a 
counterattack. 

The Communists, even since they em- 
barked upon their march to power, have 
operated from an inferior power position, 
At the outset, they could not begin to match 
the military and economic power of their 
opponents. They were inferior in all re- 
spects—except in the determination to win 
@ power monopoly, and the skill of exploit- 
ing the trresolution of those they proposed 
to conquer. Broadly speaking, as of the 
present moment, I believe they are still in- 
ferior to the combined power of the free 
world. 

Yet, the Communists are striving to over- 
awe the people of the West with their strate- 
gic capabilities—or at least with the image 
of those capabilities which they themselves 
project. They are attempting to paralyze 
the decisionmakers of the Western States. 
To this purpose, they will increasingly ex- 
ploit a variety of communications channels 
to produce conditioned guilt complexes, 
schizoid attitudes toward the Communist 
threat, an excessively defensive mentality 
and diverse social neuroses among Western 
elites. Meantime, they will continue to 
mask the serious internal weaknesses ofthe 
Soviet empire while working steadily to di- 
vide the West and drain it of its strength. 

During the second Greek War (1947-49), 
the Communists succeeded in restricting 
hostilities to the “war zone,” that is, the free 
world side of the boundary running between 
Greece on the one side, and Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania, on the other. The Com- 
munists had a privileged sanctuary in these 
three states, but not so the anti-Commu- 
nist forces in Greece. Similarly, during the 
Korean war, the Chinese Communists, by 
their own admission, would never have in- 
vaded Korea had they not been reassured 
that the United States would respect their 
privileged sanctuary across the Yalu River. 

So it has been in every battle of world 
war III. The Communist enemy can cross 
the 50-yard line into our side, but we cannot 
cross into his territory. Not only has all the 
activity (except for internal uprisings un- 
aided by the West) been on our side of the 50- 
yard line, but the agenda of international 
conferences has all but precluded even dis- 
cussion of such things as free elections in 
East Germany and North Korea, attacks .on 
unarmed free world aircraft, Korean war 
crimes, genocide in Tibet, and the Baltic 
States. The main issue that was to have been 
discussed at the Paris Conference in May 
was not East Berlin (which is enslaved) but 
West Berlin (which is free) , 

On the eve of Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States last fall, Henry Kissinger 
pointed out (in the New York Times maga- 
zine, Sept. 9, 1959) : 

“The cold war is not the result of a mis- 
understanding between our leaders and those 
of the Soviet Union. It is the product of a 
conscious Soviet policy which includes the 
suppression of freedom in Europe * * * 
the Soviet refusal to accept schemes for the 
control of arms; Communist. pressure on all 
peripheral areas, of which Laos is only the 
most recent example; the unprovoked threat 
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on Berlin * * *.* If Mr. Khrushchev com- 
pares his position now with what it was last 
November, when he first threatened Berlin, 
he may well conclude that bellicosity has its 
rewards. As a result of his pressure on Ber- 
lin, accompanied by threats of missile and 
nuclear attacks, Mr. Khrushchev has already 
gained the following points: 

“1. A meeting at the top without with- 
drawing the threat to Berlin. 

“2. A demonstration of the lack of purpose 
in the West. 

“3. A hardening of the dividing lines in 
Germany * * *. When an East German 
delegation was seated at Geneva, a major 
step was taken not only toward our accept- 
ance of the division of Germany but toward 
our acceptance of the East German puppet 
regime * * * We must guard against suc- 
cumbing to the illusion of relaxation while 
the causes of the cold war remain unsolved 
and new crises build up in an atmosphere of 
blandness and normalcy.” 

Under cover of the “spirit of Camp David,” 
Khrushchev induced President Eisenhower to 
agree with him that the situation in Berlin 
was “abnormal.” The implication was that 
this abnormal situation can only be cor- 
rected by Western concessions. Already the 
West has suggested that the RIAS radio in 
West Berlin cut down its anti-Communist 
broadcasts, that there might be a thinning 
out of token forces in West Berlin and the 
United States has already agreed to end fur- 
ther flights into Berlin of over 10,000 feet. 
But there has been no genuine Soviet reci- 
procity. The Soviets are waiting for us to 
clear out altogther, without making any con- 
cessions of substance themselves. 


While in this country recently, Chancellor 
Adenauer suggested a plebiscite in West 
Berlin on the issue of Allied (United States, 
British, and French) troop withdrawal. If 
acted upon, it would really pull the rug out 
from under Khrushchev’s feet. But failing 
this, or the proclamation of a second Cap- 
tive Nations Week at the next strategic op- 
portunity—which would demonstrate to both 
Khrushchev and to the captive peoples whose 
side we are on—our strategy can only be-to 
follow the advice of our former Secretary of 
State Acheson. According to the Dean, we 
should inform Ehrushchey that we are per- 
fectly satisfied with the existing situation in 
Berlin, and prefer not to discuss that par- 
ticular matter. We might go on to say that 
we are, however, prepared to assist the 
Soviets in preparing free elections in East 
Berlin, East Germany, and North Korea. 

Meantime, so long as the Soviets continue 
their own massive espionage operations and 
reject President Eisenhower's open skies pro- 
posal, we must reappraise the unfortunate 
snap decision to stop the U-2 program, and 
resume nuclear testing at the earliest 
possible date. 





Challenge to the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ARENDS. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I am inserting in the Recorp 
an editorial, which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal January 13 constitut- 
ing an evaluation of President Eisen- 
hower’s state of the Union mesage. 

As the editorial so well points out, the 
record of his administration is an envia- 
ble one. We can view with pride what 
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has been accomplished under his leader- 
ship. At the same time, he pointed out 
that much remains to be done, and this 
as the title of the editorial indicates is a 
“challenge to the future.” 

The editorial follows: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—CHALLENGE TO THE 
FUTURE 

President Eisenhower yesterday did more 
than portray, in broad brush strokes, the 
state of the Union. He also presented a chal- 
lenge to President Kennedy and his adminis- 
tration. The challenge is implicit, and with- 
out trace of rancor—but it is there all the 
same, 

For in reviewing the past 8 years, Mr. Ei- 
senhower could not fail to note that America 
has been carried to unprecedented heights. 
That is the simple truth that has been mud- 
died by an inordinate amount of verbiage 
about sluggishness, stagnation, negativism, 
decline, lost purpose, materialism, and what 
have you. The real record is plain for all to 
see. 

The preservation of peace for America, 
for example, is no happenstance but the re- 
sult of deliberate foreign policy buttressed 
by the most formidable array of military 
strength any nation ever possessed—built 
and maintained by Eisenhower. There isn’t 
anything very negative about that. 

In this military field the President’s chal+ 
lenge becomes explicit: “Every dollar use- 
lessly spent on military mechanisms de- 
creases our total strength and, therefore, our 
security. We must not return to the ‘crash- 
program’ psychology of the past when each 
new feint by the Communists was responded 
to in panic. The ‘bomber gap’ of several 
years ago was always a fiction, and the 
‘missile gap’ shows every sign of being the 
same. The Nation can ill afford to abandon 
a national (defense) policy which provides 
for a fully adequate and steady level of effort, 
designed for the long pull.’’~ 

Words of advice worth noting and taking. 

The unprecedented heights reached in 
domestic well-being can be quickly etched: 
The average American family with an in- 
come 15 percent higher—in dollars of con- 
stant buying power—than in 1952. The real 
wage of American factory workers 20 percent 
higher. Improvement in industrial peace, 
with remarkably little time lost by strikes. 
The biggest tax cut in history under Eisen- 
hower. And by no means least, the success 
in all but halting the inflationary spiral 
which had raised the cost of living by 36 
percent between 1946 and 1952. 

President Eisenhower is not for a moment 
trying to paint a picture of paradise. “ He is 
aware of the deficiencies which can be laid 
either to his Administration or the Congress 
or both. So are we, and have not infre- 
quently noted them during these years. He 
is acutely aware of the problems that 
remain. 

But add it all up, and it is an enviable 
record, Why then, apart from the rituals of 
partisan politics, is there so much complain- 
ing about “stagnation” under Eisenhower? 

Of all the various reasons, surely an im- 
portant one is that a lot of prominent peo- 
ple today have an itch for the spectacular. 
That can be seen in the innumerable “task 
force” reports with which the Nation is now 
being inundated, with their sweeping uto- 
pian proposals. But utopian programs at 
home and abroad are not synonymous with 
good government; they are more likely to be 
the reverse. 

Keeping peace is far less dramatic, and far 
harder, than making war. Maintaining a 
calm, steady defense effort catches fewer 
headlines, and is far more difficult, than 
charging off in a frenzy. Curbing inflation 
sa as to preserve the people’s purchasing 
power is less startling, and infinitely more 
exacting, than pushing grandiose spending 
schemes. 
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That is the implied challenge to the fu- 
ture—not to be more spectacular but if 
possible to do as well in the arduous realm 
of good government. 





U.S. Twine Industry Finds Itself in 
Serious Trouble 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, the Daily 


Mill Stock Reporter has recently pub- 
lished a very important article on the 
subject of “U.S. Twine Industry Finds 
Itself in Serious Trouble,” which I be- 
lieve is of such importance as to be 
worthy of the attention and careful read- 
ing of all Members of this body. 

The article graphically describes the 
effect that the present tariff rates and 
import duties on foreign manufactured 
twine are having upon this American 
industry and the labor employed therein: 
U.S. TwIne INDUSTRY FINps ITSELF IN SERI- 

ous TROUBLE—FouR PLANS ARE DISCUSSED 

To Arp DOMESTIC TRADE AGAINST IMPORTS 

FLOW 
f (By Joe Kilgore) 

The domestic twine industry is in serious 
trouble. 

“A decade ago (1947-50), domestic manu- 
facturers supplied more than 80 percent of 
the binder and baler twines purchased by 
U.S. consumers; currently, they supply only 
20 percent of the total.” 

INDUSTRY DETERIORATION 


“The industry’s deterioration, following 
increased imports, has been direct, dramatic 
and devastating,” according to Commission- 
ers Schreiber and Sutton of the Tariff Com- 
mission who recommended to the President 
a tariff increase of 30 percent on baler and 
binder twine and an increase of the tariff 
from 15 to 30 percent ad valorem on com- 
mercial twine. 

Two other commissioners—Talbot and 
Jones—in a split decision of the commission, 
however, said there “is no sufficient reason 
for a recommendation to the President for 
action in this case * * *.” Two other com- 
missioners did not vote. 


MR. TALBOT’S OPPOSITION 


U.S. twine manufacturers cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Talbot opposed a tariff on 
imports of twine, which accounts for 78 per- 
cent of the sales in the U.S. market, when 
he apparently is in favor of tariff relief to 
the domestic brass mill industry as soon as 
imports total 13 or 14 percent of the do- 
mestic shipments. 

Mr. Talbot remarked in an article in the 
American Metal Market on December 1 that 
the domestic brass mill industry, plagued 
by imports in recent years, may be rapidly 
approaching the point where the Tarifl Com- 
mission can step in to grant relief. 

The article said that these imports were 
9.6 percent of domestic shipments in 1959 
and 11.5 percent in the first half of 1960, 
with Mr, Talbot remarking that “It’s coming 
close to the point where the Tariff Commis- 
sion may find serious injury to the domestic 
brass mill industry in an escape clause 
investigation. 


LOOK—-13 PERCENT 


“For example,” he continued, “if next year 
net imports have risen still further to 13 or 
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14 percent of domestic shipments, that is 
definitely what we're looking for.” 

The point at which serious injury 
from imports begins is rather nebulous, Mr. 
Talbot pointed out in the article in the 
American Metal Market. He added that 
“Many factors have to be considered and 
studied closely by the Commission, such as 
the continued trends which I mentioned, 
but when you get up to 10 percent or 11 
percent of domestic shipments, that is defi- 
nitely getting close.” 


WHAT ABOUT 78 PERCENT? 


What happens when you reach 78 percent? 

Perhaps Mr. Talbot should have been 
asked this question which was put to Ray- 
mond M. Tierney, president of the Cordage 
Institute and Paul E. George, assistant to 
the president of the Columbian Rope Co., 
during an interview by this reporter. 

Statistics in the report to the Presi- 
dent by the US. Tariff Commission show 
that imports of binder and baler twines 
accounted for 78 percent of the sales in the 
U.S, market during the first nine months of 
1960. The steady climb from 1947 was as 
follows: 1947, 17 percent; 1948, 18 percent; 
1949, 16 percent; 1950, 15 percent; 1951, 23 
percent; 1952, 32 percent; 1953, 43 percent; 
1954, 48 percent; 1955, 54 percens 1956, 61 
percent; 1957, 65 percent; 1958, €"/ percent; 
and 1959, 74 percent. 

MR. TALBOT’S YARDSTICK 


Emphasizing that statistics speak for 
themselves, Messrs. Tierney and George are 
wondering what kind of yardstick was 
used by Mr Talbot, Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, when he indicated that the 
domestic brass mill industry should have 
tariff protection when that industry's im- 
ports totaled 13 or 14 percent of the US. 
market. Did he use the same yardstick 
when he opposed a ‘tariff for the domestic 
twine industry which has 78 percent im- 
ports compared to only 22 percent domestic 
sales? 

Mr. George added that if 78 percent does 
not constitute a market being taken over by 
imports, how much further do you have 
to go? 

EVEN PRISONS CAN’T COMPETE 

Even State prisons which produce binding 
twines apparently cannot compete with im- 
ports from the low-wage countries such as 
Mexico. Since 1953, four prisons, located in 
Michigan, Missouri, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, have ceased manufacturing such 
products. Only two State prisons, located 
in Minnesota and North Dakota, now pro- 
duce binding twines. 

Likewise, three private concerns which 
formerly produced binding twines have 
ceased operations since 1954. Others are apt 


“to follow uniess there is some relief. 


ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Furthermore, the domestic hard fiber cord- 
age and twine industry. has been selected 
by the Government as one of the in- 
dustries essential to the national security, 
and the raw materials from which twine and 
rope are made—manila and sisal fibers— 
are national defense stockpile items. 


TIME FOR A SERIOUS LOOK 


It is time for the Government to take a 
serious look at the problems faced by the 
domestic manufacturers of twine if this es- 
sential industry is to survive. Since the 
Government considers sisal a_ strategic 
stockpiling material, necessary to the wel- 
fare of the Nation in wartime, it seems only 
logical that this vital industry should be 
protected in time of peace. 


PLANS UNDER STUDY 


There currently are two plans under study 
which could bring some relief to the do- 
mestic twine industry. Both will depend 
on the ultimate action of the President of 
the United States. A third plan also is 
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being discussed which could place domestic 
producers of twine in a better competitive 
position with importers from the low-wage 
countries. 
TARIFF COMMISSION PLAN 

The first plan, already mentioned, will be 
discussed later in this article. It is the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation (split 
decision) to the President. He will decide 
whether imports of binder and baler twine 
are of such increased quantities, both actual 
and relative, as to cause serious injury to 
domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products. This investigation 
was instituted by the Commission on June 
24, 1960, upon application of the Cordage 
Institute, New York. 


OCDM PLAN 


The second plan is an application by 
members of the cordage industry to the Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to investigate imports of cord- 
age products to determine whether or not 
such imports threaten to impair the na- 
tional security. 

STOCKPILE PLAN 


The third plan—which was not instituted 
by the Cordage Institute or members of 
the cordage industry—could be beneficial to 
both twine manufacturers and the suppliers 
of sisal to the domestic industry. 

This plan—no recommendation has been 
made to the Government as yet—would call 
for a more reasonable price in the sale of 
stockpile sisal which must be rotated every 
6 or 7 years. At present, the Government is 
selling this sisal at virtually market quota- 
tions. 

If the Government sold this sisal at or 
near the price level of Mexican henequen— 
which incidentally is virtually a controlled 
commodity in Mexico which is the strongest 
competitor of the domestic twine indus- 
try—then the domestic twine industry 
would be able to compete on a more realistic 
level with that country which pays its work- 
ers about as much in wages in a whole day 
as domestic producers pay American workers 
in an hour. 

A leading executive from British East 
Africa, a major producer of sisal, discussed 
this plan with the trade in New York during 
a recent visit here. This plan, it is believed, 
would aid domestic producers of twine, 
American handlers of sisal who supply this 
commodity to domestic twine manufacturers, 
and the British East African sisal industry. 

WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION 

This third plan also is worthy of consid- 
eration, along with the other two plans, 
since sisal and twine are essential to the 
national security. This plan alone perhaps 
could not save the domestic twine industry, 
but along with a reasonable tariff on im- 
ports of twine, it would be very beneficial 
to an essential industry, which was high 
on the national security list during World 
War II. 

QUOTAS PLAN 

A fourth plan also is in the rudimentary 
discussion stage but with no united effort 
as yet evidenced. Some trade analysts, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that a tariff is not 
the only answer to the problems of the 
domestic twine and sisal industries. They 
contend that an import quota is a more logi- 
cal answer to the problems. 

Most twine manufacturers, however, feel 
that a reasonable tariff, such as suggested 
to the President by Commissioners Schreiber 
and Sutton of the Tariff Commission, would 
make it possible for domestic producers to 
compete with virtually all countries except 
Mexico. Mexico, however, imported better 
than one half of all the twine which entered 
the United States in 1959, and over the 
years has been the principal importer. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT KENNEDY 


President-elect John F. Kennedy appar- 
ently is cognizant of the situation which 
exists in the domestic hard fibre cordage and 
twine industry, or at least he was in 1956 
when he testified before the old Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

In the industry’s application to the new 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization last 
year, asking for an investigation of imports 
of cordage products to determine whether 
or not such imports threaten to impair the 
national security, Mr. Kennedy’s remarks 
at the 1956 hearing were listed along with 
other information. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


President-elect Kennedy, at that time, 
stated that “I believe that the Congress 
* * * was anxious to insure that those 
companies manufacturing articles essential 
to our national security would be given 
special consideration in connection with the 
problems created by increasing imports. 

“The action of the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization (now OCDM) in 
scheduling this hearing to determine 
whether he should recommend that the 
President act under his legal authority to 
prevent impairment of defense industries is 
certainly in keeping with the congressional 
intent.” 


NO QUESTION OF ESSENTIALITY 


“I do not believe there is any question 
about the essentiality of cordage to our na- 
tional security,” Mr. Kennedy, who was then 
a U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, said, 
“and it seems evident that unless our do- 
mestic companies are able to continue their 
operations, their capacity to adjust to greatly 
increased demands which might result from 
active military operations will be seriously 
impaired, if not completely lost. This argu- 
ment, if it is supported by the facts as I be- 
lieve it will be, is most compelling.” 


SEE KENNEDY VIEWS UNCHANGED 


The cordage industry has no reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Kennedy’s views have changed 
in any way. 

The President-elect’s remarks clearly ex- 
press his opinion of what the Congress ex- 
pected would be done after the adoption of 
section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, according to the 
application to OCDM in 1960 by members of 
the hard fiber cordage and twine industry. 

The President-elect probably already 
knows, the application said, but. if not, it 
will soon be called to his attention that the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has not publicly reported 
favorably to the President of the United 
States on any application under this section. 


‘ This record is hardly what the Congress and 


the President-elect would have expected. 
WHAT ABOUT CUBA? 


The industry’s application to OCDM 
pointed out that the hemispheric defense 
strategy concept insofar as it concerns 
cordage products appears to be that we can 
rely on Canada, Mexico, and Cuba to assist 
materially in the production of cordage 
products. 

“In less than 5 years” the application 
states, “our opponents have been proved to 
be totally wrong insofar as Cuba is con- 
cerned. History demonstrated that we can- 
not rely on the Mexican industry. The Mex- 
ican fiber industry has defauted in the past 
and there is no basis for believing it will not 
do so again. The files and records of the 
U.S. consulate at Merida, Mexico, are replete 
with proof of the instability of their 
industry. 

CANADA IS RELIABLE 


“This leaves as the only reliable sources 
Canada and the United States * * * Cord- 
age manufacturers in the United States have 
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been forced out of business by Mexican com- 
petition and the same can and probably will 
be true of Canadian companies. We earn- 
estly urge the Canadian objector to join us, 
not fight us.” 

In the Tariff Commission’s report to the 
President, Commissioners Schreiber and Sut- 
ton also commented that: 

“It is fallacious to contend, as some have, 
that the domestic industry is not being hurt 
since some U.S. producers have seen fit—or 
have been forced—to establish foreign sub- 
sidiaries and to import binding twines there- 
from. Such actions, however, emphasize 
rather than belie the current plight of do- 
mestic producers * * * 


MATTER OF SURVIVAL 


“It is unrealistic to dally further with the 
question whether the domestic industry has 
suffered serious injury. Indeed it is no 
longer a question of serious injury but a mat- 
ter of survival. 

“In 1950, domestic manufacturers supplied 
85 percent of the binding twines consumed 
in the United States; in 1955, they supplied 
less than 50 percent of the total; during the 
first 9 months of 1960, they supplied less 
than 25 percent. 

“In recent months, the price at which 
domestic producers have offered baler twine 
has been about 20 percent below the price 
prevailing a decade ago.” 

OPPORTUNITY TO COMPETE 


Domestic twine manufacturers say their 
objective is the “quality of opportunity to 
compete.” It is impossible, however, to com- 
pete with countries which have a definite 
labor advantage—with countries which pay 
their workers about as much in wages in a 
whole day as domestic producers pay Ameri- 
can workers in 1 hour. : 





A Milestone in Service by the Disabled 
American Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
call to your attention and to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues of the House of 
Representatives a new milestone in serv- 
ice to the disabled victims of our Nation’s 
wars. 

The Disabled American Veterans has 
now passed the 1,500,000-case mark in 
the number of veterans who have bene- 
fitted directly and individually from the 
nationwide service program of the DAV, 
since the end of World War II. 

As you may know, the DAV maintains 
a staff of fully trained service officers, 
thoroughly experienced in every facet of 
veterans’ legislation, in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional offices throughout the 
Nation. This staff, the largest such sup- 
ported at the national level by any na- 
tional veterans organization, is main- 
tained at an annual cost to the DAV in 
excess of $1 million. 

These skilled and dedicated attorneys- 
in-fact in the complex field of veterans 
law, meet with individual veterans and 
their families or survivors, to examine 
the facts of each case—often possible 
only through lengthy research and vo- 
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luminous correspondence—and to pre- 
pare and properly document claims for 
hospitalization, compensation, survivor 


benefits, pensions, medical care and 
other badly needed _ rehabilitation 
services. 


Without their skilled and patient serv- 
ices hundreds of thousands of disabled 
veterans would, in all probability, have 
been entirely unable to document and 
prove their right to the well-deserved 
benefits which they now enjoy and which 
they need so badly for their own well- 
being and for the happiness and eco- 
nomic security of their families. 

Nor is this the end of the many 


free services provided by __ this 
unique, congressionally chartered service 
organization. 


The DAV is one of the few national 
service-charitable organizations to pro- 
vide distinct and valuable service for 
everyone to whom they turn for finan- 
cial support. 

The DAV’s unusual and hard-working 
Idento-Tag minature license plate pro- 
gram, which annually provides key- 
chain-sized replicas of individual auto 
licenses to nearly 40 million American 
motorists, is solely responsible for the 
return of nearly 50,000 sets of lost keys 
and thousands of dollars in other valu- 
ables to their rightful owners each year. 
In all, since the beginning of the 
Indento-Tag program, the DAV has re- 
turned more than 1,500,000 sets of lost 
keys to motorists throughout the Nation. 

But, perhaps, the greatest service to 
the Nation provided by this service- 
conscious organization is an indefinite 
and indirect one, directly beneficial to 
the American taxpayer, which is not 
easily apparent to the casual observer. 

For it is impossible to estimate the 
enormous amount of processing work 
in the Veterans Administration—and 
the consequent expense to the taxpay- 
ers—which has been eliminated by the 
skill and competence of DAV service 
officers. 

Each day thousands of veterans with 
tens-of-thousands of questions, each a 
possible claim for veterans’ benefits, 
turn to DAV service officers for advice 
and assistance. If it were not for these 
capable and experienced men—who are 
themselves all disabled veterans—the 
VA would be forced to provide a great 
number of additional personnel to deal 
with this added influx of daily visitors 
at, of course, a great additional cost to 
the U.S. taxpayer. 

Nearly half of the problems brought to 
DAV service officers; never even reach 
the VA for processing. They are han- 
dled directly by these competent 
intermediaries through their own vast 
experience with all applications of the 
laws and regulations governing veter- 
ans’ benefits. Those cases that are 
passed onto the VA for action have 
been carefully prepared and thoroughly 
documented for easy and rapid proc- 
essing, saving the VA—and the tax- 
payer—enormous additional amounts of 
time and expense that would be neces- 
sary to screen, research, prepare and 
process these claims if they had been 
presented by individual veterans, in- 
experienced in the preparation of such 
material. 
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And, finally, the DAV works conscien- 
tiously and steadily with the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, which I chair, 
in the preparation and consideration of 
veterans’ legislation. Recognizing that 
there is only a limited amount of money 
which can be allocated to all veterans’ 
benefits, the DAV, as the official spokes- 
man for all disabled veterans, works— 
not so much for increased expendi- 
tures—but, rather, to insure that every 
dollar spent for veterans’ benefits is 
spent as wisely as possible to bring the 
maximum aid to the largest number of 
disabled veterans at the lowest possible 
cost to the Government. 

Much of this outstanding record of 
service is well known by my colleagues, 
many of whom, like myself, take great 
pride in our life membership in this dedi- 
cated service organization. 

But it is, perhaps, not known that this 
remarkable record of service is now in 
grave and growing jeopardy. 

The DAV is in dire financial straits. 

For many years it has been the finan- 
cial policy of the DAV to support its ad- 
ministrative expenses from the dues of 
its member and to rely on its Idento-Tag 
program to provide the funds to support 
its million-dollar-a-year service pro- 
gram. It receives no Federal funds for 
the free service it offers to all veterans. 

The DAV’s Idento-Tags are manu- 
factured in, and mailed from, the DAV’s 
own plant, staffed almost entirely by dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents, 
widows, and orphans. All of the net 
proceeds—over and above the cost of 
manufacturing and mailing—are used by 
the DAV to support its million-dollar- 
per-year service program. 

These proceeds are, however, not 
enough. The DAV has been caught in 
a@ vicious pinch between ever-rising costs 
of operation and steadily shrinking 
revenue. 

The natural tendency of Americans to 
forget the horrors of war and the grim- 
ness of the sacrifices which it demanded 
from those who served, has greatly re- 
duced the public response to this very 
worthy cause, placing the future of the 
DAV’s valuable and vital service pro- 
gram in grave doubt, at a time when it 
is needed more than ever before since 
the days immediately following World 
War II. 

Statistics available to my Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee show that the average 
age of veterans of World War I, is now 
66. This means that this aging group is 
now entering a period when they are be- 
coming progressively less able to cope 
with their handicaps and must rely more 
heavily on their veterans’ benefits and 
on the DAV service officers who help 
them with their problems. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those 
who know of the magnificent work that 
has been done, that the DAV is an organ- 
ization with an inherently noble and un- 
selfish role to play—a role that is of 
growing importance to millions of dis- 
abled veterans. 

The DAV is, I am personally con- 
vinced, one of the soundest, most effi- 
cient and most competently operated of 
our national service organizations. 

Yet the very future of the DAV hangs 
in the balance. 
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The DAV needs two things: a wider 
membership base, and a greater share of 
the traditional generosity of the Ameri- 
can people. 

At the present time 200,000 disabled 
veterans are members of this organiza- 
tion. This number must be increased in 
the years ahead, 

The DAV needs an increased return 
from its Idento-Tag program; it needs 
the sympathetic attention of the Nation, 
at a level equal to that shown while the 
horrors of war were fresh in our minds. 

There is, of course, nothing that this 
body can, or should,.do as a group to 
solve the problems of this vitally impor- 
tant institution which was organized un- 
der a charter from the Congress of the 
United States. 

There is, however, much that we can 
do as individuals of some influence in our 
own areas and on the national scene. 

Many of us in these Chambers today 
are members of the DAV. Many more 
are eligible. All of us have thousands of 
constituents who have benefited directly 
and indirectly from the services of the 
DAV. 

We cannot, I firmly believe, allow this 
essential program of service for those 
who gave so much in their Nation’s de- 
fense, to falter and die at a time when 
it is needed most. 

Let us cooperate with each other and 
with DAV leaders to bolster this organi- 
zation of those who sacrificed so much 
in the Nation’s defense to its rightful 
position as the proud, self-sufficient 
spokesman for, and servant of, our war 
disabled. 





A Boom in Farm Sales? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of our farms is dwindling at a 
steady rate, as statistics on farm count 
clearly reveal. This leaves many of us 
to wonder just where these disappearing 
farms are going, and in order to shed a 
little light on the matter I submit to the 
Recorp an article written by Dick Hagen 
and entitled “A Boom in Farm Sales”: 


A Boom IN FarM SALES? 
(By Dick Hagen) 


“And what'll you give for it? Who'll 
start the bidding with a $5 bill?” Once again 
that old familiar chant is sounding off across 
Iowa’s farmlands. Last year was one of the 
busiest farm sale seasons. Talk is that 
there’ll be even more this year. ; 

But is the farm auction business actually 
zooming? Are auctioneers already booked 
solid for the whole winter? Is there a stam- 
pede of farmers off the land? 

Widespread rumors and scuttlebutt in- 
dicate the answer to all these questions is 
“Yes.” Most peole have “heard” that their 
local auctioneer is booked solid to next 
March. - 

It’s no secret that low farm income and 
big machinery are cutting into farm popula- 
tion sharply. Let’s take a look at census 
figures. The 1959 tally shows 174,707 farms 
in Iowa. The count was 192,933 in 1954. 
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What's happened to this abandoned land? 
Most of it has been absorbed into other 
farms. The average Iowa farm now measures 
193.6 acres. That's a 17.1-acre increase from 
the 1954 average of 176.5 acres. 

Census figures show we lost 2,807 farms 
because of a change in the definition of a 
farm. New roads, additional recreation areas, 
and city expansion took another 213,583 
acres. That’s about 1,100 average farms. 
But this still leaves more than 14,000 farms 
that have disappeared through consolidation 
the past 5 years. 

So farms in Iowa are disappearing at the 
rate of about 3,000 per year—roughly 30 
per county per year. That’s at a faster rate 
than ever before. “Since the 1954 census, 
the decline has averaged 114-2 percent 
yearly. 

A spot-check around the state bears out 
these general figures. Chickasaw County in 
northeast Iowa has had a 1.8 percent yearly 
dropoff in farm numbers. The 5-year 
average for Keokuk County in southeast 
Towa is 1.83 percent. Montgomery County in 
southwest Iowa has experienced the same 
casualty rate. It’s a bit lower for Kossuth 
County in northwest Iowa—1.07 percent since 
1954. 

Census figures point out the trends. From 
1920 to 1935, they show that farm numbers 

“were steadily increasing. Here’s what’s 
happened to Iowa farm numbers since 
then: 


iy cies Sta Blin sispatlniss Kate bdig-oSgetrsemnsgncihtieacined 221, 986 
DE ia cnn tigen spice sity enn aicabine denitae 213, 318 
I ca ted aah chek ener windinlibaie De ie taghieeyerdanisute nied ap 208, 934 
Rei ants cs Mindatinng steer arataney etc inaton sats 203, 159 
ON SEE eee RE k baer tbe 192, 933 
SR AS cid blens eee ssese 174, 707 


Off-the-farm migration is likely to con- 
tinue for some time. But will the pace 
continue to increase? 

After visits with extension directors, 
bankers, auctioneers, and farmers, it seems 
the rumored bulge in farm sales is more 
fiction than fact. 

For instance, Winneshiek County Exten- 
sion Director E. J. Wiegle reports a local auc- 
tioneer.was rumored to be booked solid for 
winter sales. When checked, he had only 12 
bookings. And he feels there will be fewer 
sales this year than last. 

Chickasaw County Farmer-Auctioneer 
R. L. Muench predicts about the same num- 
ber of sales this year as last. 

The same goes for Paul Mason, Loren Wy- 
more, and Roy Bailey, auctioneers in Ma- 
haska, Keokuk, and Clarke Counties. A 
northwest Iowa auctioneer says it’s slow so 
far—only five bookings by October 1—half of 
what he had last year. 

H. J. Frese, Tripoli banker, has been clerk- 
ing sales in Bremer County since 1930. “We 
didn’t have many last year,” he says. “And 
I’m guessing there’ll be even fewer this 
season.” He credits the low movement in 
Bremer County to a balanced livestock 
economy. 

“Most renters are on a 50—50 livestock share 
lease—this makes for a more permanent ag- 
riculture, in my opinion.” 

In a September survey, Wallaces Farmer 
asked Iowa’s county extension directors this 
question: “Would you say there are more or 
fewer farm sales in your county this fall 
than a year ago?” 

Forty percent checked more this year. 
Sixty percent guessed fewer or about the 
same. 

Several indicated they’d know a lot better 
after soybean harvest and corn picking. The 
uncertainty of a good crop, particularly with 
some younger farmers, is delaying their di- 
cision. 

What's behind this movement? Low farm 
prices, of course, are at the root of the 
whole probiem. But don’t put all the blame 
on low farm income. Usually some per- 
sonal factors are behind decisions to leave 
the farm. 
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We asked the extension directors to check 
some of the major factors that make people 
decide to sell out. Here’s how they ap- 
praised it. 


___ {Im percent} 


Farmers | Farmers | Farmers 
under 30 | 30 to 50 | over 50 








Franklin County CED, Pearl Kelsey, ex- 
plains the farm migration like this: “This is 
a natural adjustment that has been going on 
for years. No one should expect a fully 
mechanized modern farmer to make a decent 
living on the same size operation his father 
handled with a scoop shovel and team of 
horses. 

“The big change has been in the elimi- 
nation of the hired man. The trend is to- 
ward a family-operated farm, not away from 
it.” 

Where do folks leaving the farm go? 
What kind of jobs are they getting? How 
do they find jobs? Do they wish they were 
back on the farm? 

These and other questions are in the minds 
of many farm families today. We'll carry 
more information and reports of personal 
experiences in future issues. 





Haman Notch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, the magazine Army, in its January 
1961 issue, has published an article by 
MSgt. Forrest K. Kleinman entitled 
“Haman Notch.” 

This is the saga of brave and resource- 
ful men fighting against overwhelming 
odds in that costly retreat to the Pusan 
defensive perimeter. It tells the story of 
men who had learned the hard way to 
respect a fanatical enemy. 

This is another chapter in the great 
tradition of the American Army. 


For the edification of my friends, I 
include the article in these remarks: 
HaMAN NotTcH 
(By M. Sgt. Forrest K. Kleinman) 


We came to Haman Ridge on feet of lead 
and wings of hope: two skeleton battalions 
of the 19th Infantry, slogging along the tor- 
tuous road from Chinju to Masan as fast as 
sleep-starved minds could make bone-weary 
muscles move. 

We hoped the enemy was still behind us. 
We hoped to beat him to the crest of the 
ridge. We hoped to hold it until 8th Army 
formed a last-ditch defense perimeter around 
Pusan. 

Though sired by desperation our hope was 
mothered by recent experience. We'd blood- 
ied a lot of landscape during those 3 swelter- 
ing weeks since arriving in Korea on 4 July 
1950, and we’d climbed a lot of hills. So 
far, we had lost them all. But we learned 
in the losing. 

We had acquired a healthy respect for the 
little brown men in rubber-soled sneakers 
who screamesl “Die, Yankee, Die” between 
bursts of fire from their Russian-made burp 
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guns and never stopped coming.until they 
were dead. We'd learned to stay in our fox- 
holes and keep firing no matter what our 
imagination told us was happening on flanks 
and in rear. We had learned how to move 
and fight at night. We had learned the uses 
of a hill. 

We'd learned enough to know that Haman 
must be held. No withdrawal to another de- 
laying position this time: Haman was king 
of all the ground as far as the eye could see. 
It loomed against the sultry blue sky like a 
gigantic oriental dragon guarding the way 
to Masan and Pusan. Near the rump of its 
horny spine was a deep notch where the road 
from Chinju wiggled up and over. A long 
railroad tunnel pierced its tail. Elsewhere, 
its hide was scaled with gnarled trees and 
brush. 

As usual, the defense order was given in 
oral fragments, on the move. The Ist Bat- 
talion, which had been beefed up to half 
strength with replacements during the fight- 
ing at Chinpu 2 days earlier, would hold 
the topographical crest of the ridge. A pro- 
visional ROK battalion from Lieutenant 
Colonel Oh’s skeleton regiment would be 
attached to the ist Battalion and protect 
its left flank. (This outfit was hastily organ- 
ized from remnants of ROK units that took 
the brunt of the invasion earlier, and it had 
no numerical designation at this time. 
“Colonel Oh’s Regiment” was its official iden- 
tification in the order of battle.) The 2d 
Battalion, 19th Infantry, would be in regi- 
mental reserve at a village about 5 miles 
east of the ridge. The entire 13th Field 
Artillery Battalion of two firing batteries 
would support our Ist Battalion from posi- 
tions immediately east of the ridge. 

No mention was made of friendly elements 
on our right or left. As usual, they were 
too far away to concern us. So there was 
nothing to prevent the enemy from en- 
veloping both of our flanks. 

But we no longer worried about ‘how 
Hannibal managed at Cannae 2,000 years 
ago. So long as we held the highest 
ground, we could look down their throats by 
daylight. At night, all supporting elements 
habitually manned their own tight perim- 
eters for close-in defense against infiltration. 

Nor was there anything to prevent the 
enemy from simply by-passing us and going 
on across country. But so long as we held 
Haman Notch and the railroad tunnel, no 
enemy artillery, tanks or vehicles could move 
east to support his infantry. 

THE PLAN LOOKED GOOD 


The company commanders and staff of the 
1st Battalion reached the Notch a few min- 
utes ahead of the column and gathered 
around a sketch placed on the hood of the 
battalion’s sole remaining jeep. Hastily 
drawn on a piece of C ration packing case, 
the sketch was very rough indeed. Even 
so, it was better for orientation than our 
only map of the area which had a scale of 
1:50,000. (See the sketch for an approxi- 
mate reconstruction of the original.) [Not 
printed in REcorD.] 

On paper, the plan looked pretty good to 
us even if it was a far cry from the school 
solutions at Benning and. Leavenworth with 
their interlocking bands of grazing fire, mo- 
bile reserves, alternate positions, and the 
rest. We thought it might work if we could 
just get into position before dark and the 
enemy. 

It was only about 1400 when the head of 
the column toiled up to the Notch. The 
men were thoroughly exhausted. 

By now everyone was stripped down to the 
absolute minimum load for survival: his 
weapon, ammunition, canteen and a C ration. 
In addition, some of the oldtimers, who knew 
how cold it can get at night in the moun- 
tains, carried raincoats doubled over the rear 
of cartridge belts. All other impediments to 
foot movement had been discarded. Yet it 
took every spark of leadership and drive 
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that the weary officers could summon to 
keep the men moving up, up, up the spine. 
of the ridge. 

One company, to a man, dropped on the 
road and lay there oblivious to orders, 
threats or cajolery, while the blazing sun 
dipped under the horizon. In desperation, 
a battalion staff officer called on the power 
of suggestion. 

“There’s a packet of energy powder in your 
C ration,” he yelled. “It’s labeled ‘salt,’ but 
it’s got a secret chemical added to it that 
will give you pep in an emergency like this.” 

Up and down the column he went, awaken- 
ing men and making them take a dose of 
salt and water. Whether through psychol- 
ogy or chemistry acting upon their dehy- 
drated, sun-seared bodies, the dose got them 
off the ground and on the move. 


THE ENEMY IS WATCHING YOU 


The enemy also came to Haman in a helluva 
hurry—plodding across country in two col- 
umns flanking and almost abreast of ours. 
At the same time we arrived at the Notch, 
the leading elements of his right column 
arrived within rifle shot of the mouth of the 
tunnel. While we moved into position on 
the spine and head of the dragon-shaped 
mass, his right battalion took over the tree- 
covered tail. 

The enemy’s troops were of the North 
Korean 6th Division—combat trained by the 
8th Route Army in China to spearhead the 
invasion of South Korea. So by this time 
we knew each other rather well. We'd met 
before—at the Kum River, Taejon, Annui, 
and Chinju. At Chinju he'd even talk to us 
on the radio, using our call signs, naming our 
officers, and trying to confuse us with phony 
orders given in unbroken English. 

But the enemy wasn’t speaking to us this 
afternoon at Haman. His battalion, con- 
cealed on the tail of the ridge, lay very still 
and watched us dig in. When the leading 
elements of his other column arrived in the 
woods facing the towering head of the ridge, 
they were equally careful not to betray their 
presence to us. 

About a half hour before sunset, the South 
Korean battalion from Lieutenant Colonel 
Oh’s regiment came up from the rear to pro- 
tect our left flank. To insure close coordi- 
nation with the Americans, the ist Bat- 
talion’s operations officer and a radio oper- 
ator were attached to the South Korean 
battalion. 

As the Amerjcan officer and Colonel Oh 
hastily reconnoitered along the railroad 
track, a North Korean soldier peered through 
the telescopic sight of his sniper rifle and 
centered the inverted V on the American’s 
chest. But a North Korean officer ordered 
him not to press the trigger. According to 
the sniper, who was captured next day, his 
battalion commander didn’t want to disclose 
his position on the tail of the ridge prema- 
turely. 

Colonel Oh had a strong hunch that he 
and his troops were under enemy observa- 
tion. So he deliberately waited until dark 
before he moved his battalion into the posi- 
tions he had selected during his hasty recon- 
naissance. Instead of the classic outpost 
with supports, outguards, and patrols, he 
moved three companies into column along 
the spur of the ridge overlooking the railroad 
and tunnel. Each went into a tight perime- 
ter, the rear one enclosing his battalion com- 
mand post. Well after, the 4th Company 
moved stealthily onto the high ground on 
the other side of the railroad tracks. 

It was the canny kind of tactical skill that 
later accounted for Colonel Oh’s rapid rise 
to his present rank of lieutenant general in 
the ROK Army. When the enemy battalion 
attacked just before dawn, its successive en- 
velopments bounced off one company after 
another of the defensive column. Forced 
into the open, the enemy began to work 
along the lee of the built-up railroad tracks. 





Then the 4th Company closed the trap, 
catching the enemy in a heavy crossfire. 
That was the end of the enemy threat to 
the 1st Battalion’s left flank. 

Meanwhile, disaster had struck on the 
right flank. During the night, the enemy 
had scaled the steep slope at the head of the 
ridge and infiltrated undetected into Able 
Company’s defense perimeter. In the dawn 
assault at close quarters, all but one officer 
and about 40 men of Able Company were 
killed or captured. 


LACK OF ORGANIC AIRCRAFT IS COSTLY 


The reader with an eye to future opera- 
tions should not dismiss this as merely a 
matter of laxness in local security measures. 
Rather, it demonstrates the realistic fact 
that physical exhaustion can nullify pro- 
fessional knowledge, practical experience, 
training and even the adrenalin of fear. 
Able Company had the longest, steepest 
climb to get into position. When they ar- 
rived at the Notch officers and men were al- 
ready exhausted by more than a week of 
constant 24-hour-a-day action. What their 
fatigue-drugged officers and sentries needed 
that night was some genuine pep or anti- 
sleep pills. 

Also demonstrated is the infantry’s need 
for means of vertical mobility in any kind 
of future war. If we’d had just one heli- 
copter to move some fresh men onto the head 
of Haman Ridge dyring occupation of the 
hasty defense position, we would have been 
four officers and three platoons stronger next 
day. 

In between the two flanks, the enemy’s 
dawn attack made no progress, but the fire 
fight continued at a furious pace all along 
the line. With all elements engaged we had 
no battalion reserve except for the handful 
of survivors from Able Company. So it was 
impossible to mount an immediate counter- 
attack against the head of the ridge. Yet 
it was imperative that we prevent the enemy 
from reinforcing his foothold there. 

Our artillery broke the dilemma. From 
their close support positions, they could 
bring direct observed fire on the head of the 
ridge. . . 

Plastered with deadly tree bursts, the 
enemy broke and ran. Through our binocu- 
lars we saw survivors scamper down the 
slope in all directions. When Baker Com- 
pany extended its right flank onto Able 
Company's former position a little while 
later, the only enemy soldiers they found 
there were “permanently good.” 


THE WORTH OF ONE RESOLUTE, SKILLED SOLDIER 


Near the Notch, M. Sgt. Edward “Moose” 
Hoffman was engaged in a duel with the 
enemy’s mortars and machineguns. He had 
manned a 75-millimeter recoilless rifle after 
all of its crew became casualties and he was 
using it as a sniper would a rifle. From his 
position he controlled all approaches to the 
center and left front of the ridge, including 
folds of ground that appeared to enemy gun 
crews to offer cover. 

As fast as they displaced forward to sup- 
port their attacking riflemen, Sergeant Hoff- 
man nailed them with HE. An enemy tank 
rumbled onto the railroad track and he 
switched to AP. Because of the extreme 
range and the fact that our artillery were 
also quick to engage the tank, it was im- 
possible to tell who knocked it out. But 
we know he hit it with his first round, and 
it never fired a shot. 

In midaction Sergeant Hoffman suddenly 
became a second lieutenant. Regimental 
commander, Col. (now Maj. Gen.) Ned 
D. Moore crawled up to the gun position 
under fire and was so impressed by Hoff- 
man’s work that he awarded the battlefield 
commission on the spot. 

Because of the heavy toll Hoffman was 
taking, his position soon became the focal 
point of enemy fires. Mortar shells crumped 
all around him. Machinegun bullets tore 
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through his clothes. But he didn’t relin- 
quish his reign over the approaches to the 
ridge until the enemy was repulsed. 
Through he was bleeding from both ears and 
urinating blood, the medics couldn’t find 
@ single scratch on his charmed hide. 

A Regular Army sergeant with many years’ 
service behind him, Hoffman lacked a col- 
lege diploma or a superduper AGCT score. 
But he knew the score when the chips were 
down and he was worth a battalion at Ha- 
man Notch. In 1952, Secretary of the Army 
Pace made Hoffman's feat the subject of a 
nationally syndicated column to demonstrate 
the crucial importance of just one skilled 
soldier with the right weapon at the right 
place and at the right time. (Whether the 
weapon be a raygun or a disintegrator, who 
can doubt that the skilled soldier at the 
right place and time will be just as impor- 
tant in 1972?) | 

UNIT TRAINING MUST BE BEFORE BATTLE 


Trapped in a crossfire on our left fiank, 
plastered with artillery on our right flank, 
and winnowed in the center, the enemy 
pulled back. The Kum River, Taejon, and 
Chinju were never like this. Their old ac- 
quaintances had learned a trick or two. 

Silence descended on the battlefield so 
abruptly that it was like a blow. We could 
hear ringing in our ears. 

“No contact” reported our patrols. 

A task force of four light tanks, two 
armored cars and a few hundred infantrymen 
from the skeleton 29th Infantry came up 
from the-rear with orders to pass through 
us and regain contact with the enemy. They 
did. 

The tanks leading, they were about half- 
way down the forward slope of the ridge 
when all hell broke loose. From concealed 
positions in draws along the road, the enemy 
opened up at close range with antitank rifles 
and bazookas. Machinegun and rifle fire 
hammered at our infantry. 

Most of the doughboys managed to crawl 
back to eur position. But in a matter of 
minutes all save one tank and one armored 
car were knocker out. This was the third 
time the 29th Infantry had been ambushed, 
and this was the finish of its effectiveness as 
a unit for many weeks tocome, Some of the 
survivors stayed with the 19th Infantry so 
iong afterward that their transfer was 
legalized by orders. 

I intend no reflection whatsoever upon the 
soldierly qualities of the 29th’s original 
members in Korea. As individual soidiers 
they were every bit as competent as the rest 
of us. What they lacked was the advanced 
unit training in the field that other units 
of Eighth Army had undergone just prior 
to the Communist invasion of Korea. The 
enemy never gave them a chance to acquire 
it in combat. 

The 29th’s aggressive move at Haman 
Notch was not as abortive as it might seem. 
From prisoners taken later in the day, we 
learned that the enemy had just committed 
reserves for another attack. The counter- 
thrust had a spoiling effect, disclosing the 
enemy’s reapproach to us and upsetting his 
plan of attack. 

Consequently, Baker and Charlie Com- 
panies easily repulsed the ensuing assault 
on their sections of the ridge. But the per- 
pendicular deployment of Colone) Oh’s bat- 
talion which had proved so effective against 
the enemy envelopment early in the day, 
exposed them now to mortar fire, and cas- 
ualties began to mount. Significantly, dur- 
ing the battle the rest of our units suf- 
fered comparatively few casualties from 
mortar fire. Their position on the topo- 
graphical crest made them very hard to hit 
with an indirect-fire weapon since the overs 
were way long and the shorts were ex- 
pended against the forward slope safely 
below the line of foxholes. 
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LESSON IN APPLIED TACTICS 
This experience raises a point in defense 


tactics that merits emphasis. Despite the 


practice of drawing goose eggs on maps, 
depth of position at the tactical unit level 
should not be considered an ironclad rule. 
Particularly during daylight, enemy fire and 
terrain may make a linear formation ad- 
vantageous. Not only is it less vulnerable 
to enemy fire in some situations but it often 
places more of our weapons in good firing 
positions. 

Sizing up the situation from his advanced 
regimental command post a few yards be- 
hind the frontline of riflemen fust right 
of the Notch, Colonel Moore decided to com- 
mit his reserve 2d Battalion; it would pass 
through Colonel Oh’s battalion and occupy 
‘the tail of the ridge. While this move was 
in progress, the enemy pulled back and fir- 
ing died down all along the line. Again we 
could hear the ringing in our ears. 

As the 2d Battalion began to dig in on the 
tail of the ridge, however, a well-concealed 
enemy sniper began to pick men off. His 
genuinely smokeless cartridges made it al- 
most impossible to spot him in the heavily 
wooded area. In less than an hour, he killed 
or wounded 11. 

The commander of the light tank that had 
survived the morning’s action offered to take 


a crack at him. Moving his tank through 


the notch to an exposed firing position, he 
swept the suspected area with the turret- 
mounted caliber 550 machinegun. I wish 
T could name that tanker, for he was a brave 
man, 

So was the enemy sniper. Between bursts 
of fire from the machinegun, we heard the 
crack of the sniper’s rifle firing back at the 
tank commander. This bizarre duel con- 
tinued for about 10 minutes before the 
sniper’s luck ran out. 

By now the day was almost over. Though 
our casualties had been heavy, we'd stopped 
the enemy cold and bought 24 more precious 
hours for the rest of 8th Army to deploy. 

Strangely enough, it was at this point, 
when we had virtually won the battle, that 
we could have lost Haman without the enemy 
firing another shot. Maybe it was the sight 
of our sun-blackened dead. Maybe it was the 
tank moving back to the rear. Maybe it was 
just the damned quiet pressing on jangled 
nerves. Whatever the origin, the tension 
on the ridge tightened until you could almost 
see it crackle from foxhole to foxhole. 


THEIR LEADER’S EXAMPLE KEEPS SOLDIERS 
FIGHTING 


Suddenly a soldier jumped up in full view 
of the men on both sides of the notch and 
threw down his rifle. .“I’m getting. out of 
here,” he screamed, and started to run. 
Other soldiers got up as if to follow. 

In the history of warfare, much less has 
triggered panic in entire divisions—even 
armies. But fortunately a quick-thinking, 
fast-acting young officer was nearby. Be- 
fore panic could flare, Lt. (now Maj.) 
Charies E. Hall, the 1st Battalion’s S2, 
stopped the flight with a teeth-rattling body 
block. 

In the hairy-chested school of war fiction, 
culprits in such cases are court-martialed or 
even shot on the spot. But in this instance 
from real life, Lieutenant Hall just sent the 
man back to his rifle and foxhole. 

Still not another shot from’ the enemy. 
Yet the tension continued to mount. Faces 
were taut and grim. Rumors were whis- 
pered: “* * * Yeah, more than a hundred 
KIA today in the ist Battalion alone. * * * 
They say the entire 25th Division was wiped 
out in an ambush on the road south of 
here. * * * Did you see that big albino lead- 
ing the enemy attack? Ail white he was, like 
a ghost,” 

This was a moment that called for leader- 
ship, and the 19th Infantry had a leader who 
knew just what to do. No melodramatics, 
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no stirring speeches. Colonel Moore merely 
took a stroll along the line of foxholes, smil- 
ing and talking to his men as calmly as if 
the nearest enemy sniper were a thousand 
miles away. 

It wasn’t what he said so much as the way 
he said it with a twinkle in his eye and 
a grin that made you feel like grinning too. 
Laughter began to bubble up around the 
Notch, loosening tight throats and easing 
the hard little knot that even the brave 
sometimes get in the pit of their stomachs 
during combat. 

Other officers also were quick to sense the 
need for their personal presence up front. 
Lt. Col, Thomas M. McGrail (now a retired 
colonel living in California) jauntily twirl- 
ing a stick, walked along the 2d Battalion’s 
foxholes in full view of theenemy. Company 
commanders like Capts. Make Barscz and 
Walt Conway moved among their riflemen 
cracking jokes and talking it up like quar- 
terbacks with fourth down and goal to go. 
The dark rumors and all trace of potential 
panic vanished. 

The enemy came again that night, but 
only in patrols that retreated as soon as 
they met fire. Never before had our old 
acquaintances of the North Korean 6th Di- 
vision been so cautious with us. Perhaps 
they'd acquired some healthy respect for 
their enemy too. 

The next day we were relieved by a regi- 
ment of the 25th Infantry Division—fresh- 
faced, cleanly uniformed, fully equipped, 
brimming with confidence. We gave them 
all our extra ammunition and wished them 
luck. The labor had been long and lusty but 
the Pusan Perimeter was born. 

Many lessons for today’s Army may be 
drawn with future profit from early Korean 
engagements like Haman Notch when the 
situation was fluid, units skeletonized, 
equipment old, and yesterday’s technicians 
manned rifle squads. But the most timely 
moral applies far beyond military ranks. It 
was voiced to me at Haman Notch when I 
stopped a truck headed for the rear and told 
@ group of walking wounded to get aboard. 

They moved upon to the tailgate, but there 
they halted. As’ I walked closer, my nose 
told me why. The truck was carrying some 
of our dead. 

“Never mind,” I said. “There’ll be another 
truck along.” 

But a gray-haired sergeant with his arm in 
a sling went ahead and climbed in. 

“I don’t mind riding with them,” he said. 
“I just wish some of the people who thought 
it safe to economize on the Army could ride 
this truck today too.” 
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Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an article by Wil- 
liam Hines in today’s Evening Star about 
@ very outstanding and great American, 
Gov. Luther H. Hodges, of North Caro- 
lina. 

This is quite a story and I think all 
of the people will like to read it. I wish 
they could put this picture in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, too, because to take 
a look at Luther Hodges and to see his 
wonderful face and hear him talk is 
worth an awful lot to anybody, and you 
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will know we have a great man going in 
as Secretary of Commerce. This man 
has really and truly succeeded, not only 
in his business, but he has raised a great 
and wonderful family, but in politics 
too. He will do a great and outstanding 
job for President-elect John F. Kennedy 
and Vice-President-elect Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON and this whole Nation. 

I do not know him as well as I expect 
to, but I am going to make it my busi- 
ness to see him and go over things with 
him because I have a great deal of re- 
spect for him and his judgment; and 
any other man who has been able to 
make the record that this great Gover- 
nor, Luther H. Hodges, of North Caro- 
lina, has made. He has a tough job 
ahead of him but he has been used to 
that and he’ll come out right on top. It 
is going to be my joy and pleasure to 
help Luther Hodges make the best Sec- 
retary of Commerce we have ever had in 
this Nation. . 

The article follows: 

{From the Washington Star, Jan. 9, 1961] 
Hopces WILL BATTLE HARD FOR BUSINESS 
(By William Hines) 

As long as Luther Hartwell Hodges is Sec- 
retary of Commerce the American business- 
man will have a sympathetic and effective 
pleader close to the ear of President Kennedy. 

Luther Hodges harbors not the slightest 
shadow of doubt that what is good for busi- 
ness is good for the country. Thus, armed 
with the knowledge that his cause is just, the 
white-haired North Carolinian can be ex- 
pected to do vigorous battle for business and 
against its enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Specifics of the Hodges’ program for the 
next 4 years are locked in the breast of Sec- 
retary-designate for the present. But in 
general it can be predicted that he will move 
swiftly to improve America’s position in the 
rat race of international trade and to try to 
curb what looks suspiciously like a business 
recession at home. 

Mr. Hodges does not believe the Govern- 
ment can cure the Nation’s economic ills “by 
waving a wand in Washington,” as he put it. 
The Hodges’ formula for a Commerce Secre- 
tary, rather, is “to do certain necessary serv- 
ices for business and industry and not go 
throwing roadblocks in the way.” 

FOR “RIGHT TO WORK” 

A “roadblock,” by Mr. Hodges’ standards, 
undoubtedly would be any attempt to liber- 
alize the Taft-Hartley Act by withdrawing 
from the States their present authority to 
enact right-to-work laws governing indus- 
tries in interstate commerce. This is high 
on labor’s agenda. 

As the immediate past Governor of a 
right-to-work State, Mr. Hodges is convinced 
that North Carolina’s law has attracted busi- 
ness and stabilized employment there. He 
would certainly oppose strongly any change 
in the Nation’s labor law that would strip 
this authority from the States. 

Luther Hodges is not dreamer enough to 
think Taft-Hartley could be strengthened 
into a national right-to-work law, however. 
As a matter of fact, he refuses even to say 
whether he thinks such a law would be a 
good thing. “It’s been good for North Caro- 
lina” is his only comment. 

Ever since he was named to the Com- 
merce post December 3, people have been 
wondering how Mr. Hodges would fit into 
the Kennedy Cabinet. His age (62) and 
economic outlook seemingly put him at vari- 
ance with the President and the other mem- 
bers of the youthful official family. 

BACKED BY FOES 


Those who know him best predict Luther 
Hodges not only will fit in well, but will 
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make an excellent Secretary of Commerce. 
His close friends and political debtors under- 
standably speak of him in glowing terms. 
But a poll of those who are in no sense 
his admirers also reveals a belief that Mr. 
Hodges will do a good job. 

“I can’t think of a single Secretary of 
Commerce in my memory so admirably suited 
to the job,” says a political foe, State Sena- 
tor John Jordan of Raleigh. 

“I think he has the qualifications to be 
a good Secretary,” says State AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent W. Millard Barbee of Durham, who has 
been persona non grata at the Governor’s 
office since 1957. 

“He knows the score—but Commerce is the 
only position in the Cabinet I’d like to see 
him in,” says Associate Editor-emeritus Rob- 
ert E. Williams of the Raleigh News and 
Observer. 

“He’s been a pretty good Governor, and 
I think he’ll make out fine in Washington,” 
says the Reverend Curtis P. Meadows, head 
of Raleigh’s 1,000-member chapter of the 
NAACP. 


RAGS TO RICHES 


One thing that will stand Mr. Hodges in 
good stead is his amazing adaptability. He 
made the transition from big-business execu- 
tive to public servant 10 years ago without 
breaking stride, and can be relied on now 
not to falter as he enters the Washington 
arena. 

Mr. Hodges is reputed to be a millionaire, 
which if true (as it quite probably is) makes 
him the perfect example of Rags to Riches 
through Pluck and Luck. A poor boy from 
Pittsylvania County, Va., he played the whole 
Horatio Alger bit and was well fixed when 
he retired from business at the age of 52. 

Mr. Hodges’ employment record at Mar- 
shall Field & Co., clearly shows a man of 
drive and ability. Though it is best known 
as a Chicago department store, Marshall 
Field is a vast and diversified enterprise 
with a large string of textile mills. By the 
time he was 40, Mr. Hodges was general 
manager of those mills. 

Young Luther Hodges was an exemplary 
citizen from the start. While working his 
way through the University of North Caro- 
lina, he was business manager of the baseball 
team and active in the YMCA. 


LED BIBLE READINGS 


“On baseball trips he’d always get five or 
six boys together on Sunday morning to read 
the Bible and pray,” William P. Saunders re- 
calls. Mr. Saunders, a classmate of Mr. 
Hodges, headed the State Department of 
conservation and development in the Gov- 
ernor’s administration. 

As he grew older, Mr. Hodges, a Methodist, 
maintained his boyhood interest in Scripture 
and his belief in prayer, but gradually ac- 
quired a small, undistinguished vocabulary 
of cuss words and a taste for an occasional 
Scotch-on-the-rocks. He uses both profan- 
ity and alcohol in moderation. 

The Hodges’ three children are married, 
which leaves the new Secretary and the 
former Miss Martha Blakeney, his wife since 
1922, pretty much alone. They have taken 
a furnished apartment at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

WIFE DISAPPOINTED 


“She took it philosophically,” Mr. Hodges 
says of the Cabinet appointment. “She was 
disappointed, of course, because we had just 
bought this new house in Chapel Hill and 
were preparing to move into it after my term 
as Governor ended.” Mr. Hodges was suc- 
ceeded as Governor by Terry Sanford on 
January 5. 

‘My last act was to transfer the great seal 
to my successor as prescribed by law,” he 
said. “You know, I had never seen the damn 
thing.” 

The reason why Mr. Hodges had not, in 
his turn, acquired the great seal from his 
predecessor was that Gov. William G. Um- 
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stead died in office and the then Lieutenant 
Governor Hodges automatically succeeded 
him in November 1954. When he was elected 
Governor in 1956, he had no occasion to see 
the great seal, so his encounter with it this 
month was his first. 

Mr. Hodges already has established that 
there is no equivalent symbol of office to be 
transferred at the Commerce Department 
January 20. 


COULDN’T WIN AGAIN? 


North Carolina law prohibits a Governor’s 
succeeding himself to a second elected term, 
one reason why Mr. Hodges stepped down. 
Another reason widely advanced by political 
observers in North Carolina is that Mr. 
Hodges probably could not have been re- 
elected had he been able to run again. 

“The Governor was not particularly popu- 
lar with the mass of voters,’ says Graham 
Jones, a former newspaper reported who is 
Governor Sanford’s press secretary. Sam 
Regan, executive editor of the Raleigh news- 
papers, agrees with this interpretation and 
points out that the gubernatorial candidate 
supported by Mr. Hodges ran a poor third in 
a field of four in the Democratic primary. 

Popular with the voters or not, Mr. Hodges 
was a splendid frontman for his State in its 
drive to develop itself industrially, He 
traveled tirelessly (75,000 miles last year), 
socialized indefatigably (as key figure in a 
funmaking group of opinion-molders called 
the Honorary Tar Heels) and never ceased to 
promote the great north State. 


CUTS GOOD FIGURE 


That he was promoting Luther Hartwell 
Hodges simultaneously is both unavoidable 
and understandable. Fortunately, Mr. 
Hodges cuts a good figure—pleasant-looking, 
well-dressed, soft-spoken, intelligent, and 
obviously loaded with ability and integrity. 
In seeking an image, a State could do worse. 

Of all his accomplishments as Governor 
of North Carolina, Mr. Hodges takes greatest 
pride in the research triangle development 
in the Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill area. 
In realizing his ambition to create the tri- 
angle, Mr. Hodges drew on his talent for get- 
ting people to work unstintingly with him. 

“If it hadn’t been for the great admiration 
that business and corporation people have 
for him, the research triangle would have 
been impossible,” says Akers Moore, a key- 
man in the triangle*development. ‘People 
just said, ‘If Luther Hodges thinks this is a 
good thing, I'll put my money into it.’” 

On Mr. Hodges’ say-so, $1,775,000 was 
raised for the establishment of a nonprofit 
foundation to build and operate an industrial 
park devoted to research. According to Mr. 
Akers and others, the research triangle start- 
ed as a glimmer in the Governor’s eye. It is 
now a burgeon technology center covering 
4,620 acres. 

The research triangle took advantage of 
the presence of three big universities: Duke 
at Durham, North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
and State College at Raleigh. Faculty mem- 
bers at the three schools are available to 
serve as consultants on research projects. 
This enables corporations to get high-class 
research done relatively cheaply and pads the 
normally thin pocketbooks of college 
teachers. 

PROGRAM PAYS OFF 


North Carolina’s development program 
which for practical purposes may be Con- 
sidered coeval with Mr. Hodges’ advent as 
Governor has paid off handsomely, if cold 
figures are any indication. William Hender- 
son, head of the State division of commerce 
and industry, cites these statistics: 

New and expanded plants built, 2,324; new 
capital expended, $1,153,504,000; new jobs, 
318,233; new payrolls, $431,539,000 annually. 

“And we are just beginning to roll,” Mr. 
Henderson adds. 

“North Carolina now has a momentum 
that not even a bad Governor could stop,” 
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Mr. Hodges remarked the other day,. adding 
quickly that Mr. Sanford will not be a bad 
Governor. 

Mr. Hodges is quite prepared for charges 
by northerners that, as North Carolina’s Gov- 
ernor, he kidnaped industries in other States 
with promises of cheap, docile, unorganized 
labor. He and his associates in the State's 
development program Sacsind this charge is 
justified. 


SOME CLOSED PLANTS 


“We have always told industrialists that 
we don’t want them to move their plants 
from other States to North Carolina,” Mr. 
Hodges explains. “We do tell them, how- 
ever, that when their expansion programs 
include a move into the Southeast, we would 
like to have them consider us.” 

Neither Mr. Hodges nor his development 
aides deny that some industrialists have 
closed plants up North and moved into the 
Tar Heel State. But North Carolina didn't 
plan it that way, they contend. 

Mr> Hodges as Governor persuaded 204 
communities to found development boards 
to attract industry. Though the State Con- 
servation and Development director, Mr. 
Saunders, insists that North Carolina has no 
“giveaway program” in the form of tax mor- 
atoria to new industries, some of the local 
boards grant special deals. 

The development program has diversified 
North Carolina industry away from a con- 
centration of what Mr. Hodges calls “low- 
skill” (meaning low pay) industries, chiefly 
textiles, tobacco, and furniture. This broad- 
ening of the State’s industrial base would 
seem on its face to be a good thing. 

Labor’s spokesman, Millard Barbee, says 
the whole story is not told by Mr. Hender- 
son’s facts and figures, however. 


LABOR SEES FALLOUT 


“The industry being attracted to North 
Carolina is not really the most desirable 
type,” he contends. Fily-by-night corpora- 
tions move in, set up factories in rent free, 
community-constructed buildings, and then 
folc up and leave when the rent moratorium 
runs out or the workers petition the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for a collective 
bargaining election, Mr. Barbee asserts. 

This sort of unforseen fallout from the 
development- program is only one of many 
situations in Luther Hodges’ North Caro- 
line that organized labor does not like. 

“In your opinion, is Hodges antilabor?” 
Mr. Barbee was asked. 

“He’s antiunion,” the AFL-CIO official re- 
plied. 

The distinction is a valid one. While Mr. 
Hodges has consistently and unfeignedly 
demonstrated his bias toward business and 
against unions, he worked as Governor to 
better the condition of the economic under- 
dog. .In his administration, North Carolina 
got the South’s first minimum wage statute, 
which brought thousands of workers in in- 
trastate commerce up to a wage floor of 75 
cents an hour. 


WON'T OPPOSE PAY RISE 


Nationally, the wage minimum in inter- 
state commerce is $1. Governor Hodges pre- 
dicts this will be raised soon to $1.15 and 
then to $1.25, and indicates he will not op- 
pose such a wage hike. 

“Hodges supports the Democratic Party’s 
theory that you should take care of the peo- 
ple at the bottom, that people at the top can 
take care of themselves,” Editor William 
says, “He doesn’t subscribe to the Republi- 
can ‘trickle-down’ idea.” 


For the Negro, Mr. Hodges’ minimum-wage 
law stands as his outstanding accomplish- 
ment. It has even caused NAACP’s Mr. Mead- 
ows to overlook the former Governor’s go- 
slow attitude toward school desegregation in 
assessing him as “a pretty good Governor.” 

“The minimum wage law was a wonderful! 
thing,” Mr. Meadows says. 
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Mr. Hodges’ attitude toward integration 
was “disappointing,” in the view of Editor 


Ragan. 

“If he had asserted some leadership and 
spoken out early in the game, North Carolina 
would have gone along toward fuller inte- 
gration,” Mr. Ragan says. “I think he missed 
a wonderful opportunity.” 


KEPT THINGS PEACEFUL 


Mr. Hodges, who makes no secret of his 
personal inclination toward segregation of 
the races, effected a “token” desegregation 
involving about 60 Negroes in a half-dozen 
schools. But while he did not give the State 
anything resembling forceful leadership to- 
ward implementation of the Supreme Court 
decisions, he at least kept things peaceful. 

The potentially even more explosive lunch- 
counter sit-ins, which got their start among 
students at the State-operated Agricultural 
and Technical College for Negroes in Greens- 
boro, also were kept from getting out of 
hand. On both occasions, the Governor 
quietly tet it be known that “gang rule” 
would not prevail. 

Mr. Hodges is a great respecter and user 
of authority, and is not afraid to employ au- 
thority’s tools where necessary. He used 
sheriff's deputies and later State troopers in 
an effort to keep the peace during a strike 
in Henderson, and finally used the National 
Guard when lesser measures failed. The 
Hodges interpretation of this action was 
preservation of law and order; in Mr. Bar- 
bee’s view it was outright union-busting. 


HIT LITTLE ROCK TROOPS 


The former Governor was critical of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s use of troops in Little 
Rock and of his dispatch of forces to the 
Caribbean at the time of the anti-Nixon 
riots in Venezuela, but he professes to see 
no incongruity in his own subsequent use 
of troops at Henderson. 

“I had repeatedly warned in writing that 
I would use the guard if necessary. Every- 
ene had plenty of notice,” Mr. Hodges ex- 
plains. “Eisenhower just came in off the 
golf course one day and sent troops to Little 
Rock. He hadn't got public sentiment lined 
up.” 

Mr. Hodges, whom his critics call “vain” 
and “opinionated,” does not like to have his 
actions questioned, and cannot stand to have 
anyone question his motives. When Millard 
Barbee was quoted (incorrectly, he says) as 
having accused the Governor of foot-dragging 
on the minimum wage law in 1957, Mr. 
Hodges wrote him a letter harshly notifying 
Mr. Barbee that the Governor's office was 
closed to him until the union leader apolo- 
gized. Mr. Barbee never apologized and the 
two have not spoken since then. 


VINDICTIVE STREAK? 


“That's the way he feels toward unions,” 
the AFL-CIO Official says. “To me it shows 
his stature, which is very small: Anybody 
don’t agree with me, to hell with him, I 
don’t want anything to do with him. That’s 
the way Khrushchev operates.” 

In more measured terms, Editor Ragan 
says he discerns a “slight vindictive streak” 
in Mr. Hodges. “He’s got a very strong ego. 
He doesn’t like to be disagreed with, and he 
gets a little irked if anyone does,” Mr. Ragan 
says. 

Mr. Hodges’ friends naturally put a kinder 
interpretation on it. “He doesn’t beat 
around the bush, and he doesn’t want you 
to waste his time,” Chancellor John Caldwell 
of the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering says. “He wants 
facts, not guesses or opinions,” Development 
Chief Saunders adds. 

“He’s got a pack of yes-men around him,” 
rejoins Mr. Barbee. 

On the whole, Mr. Hodges’ record in public 
life bespeaks a man who knows what -he 
wants and knows how to get it. It also re- 
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veals a man with a flair for the dramatic, a 
man with more than a touch of ham about 
him. It is his natural inclination to glam- 
orize whatever he is doing, and stamp the 
job with his own forceful personality. 

Will the former Governor of North Caro- 
lina be abfe to glamorize the more than or- 
dinarily lack-luster job of Secretary of Com- 
merce? 

“Course to God he will,” says Editor Wil- 
liams in the rich Tar Heel idiom. 





Forestry in the Space Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a splendid address, “Forestry in the 
Space Age,” by the Honorable ROBERT 
Sixes. This address was delivered at the 
Forest Farmers Cooperative annual 
meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., on March 
11, 1960. Congressman Srxzs is the be- 
loved and able dean of the Florida con- 
gressional delegation, and I know that 
his address will be of great interest to 
us as we move forward this year to an 
even greater program for the develop- 
ment of our national forests. The ad- 
dress follows: 

FORESTRY IN THE SPACE AGE 
(By Hon. Ropert L. F. Srxes, of Florida) 


Mr. Chairman and fellow forest farmers, 
I was pleased when your secretary invited 
me to speak. He knows and so do most of 
you that forestry is a subject close to my 
heart. I welcome opportunities to talk on 
forestry. So often do I urge my colleagues 
in Congress to give favorable consideration 
to forestry items that they expect me at 
every hearing on forestry legislation and ap- 
propriation. 

Before I explain why I have this interest 
in forestry please permit me to welcome you 
to this wonderful State of Florida and this 
great city of Jacksonville. I sincerely hope 
that every minute of your convention will be 
rewarding. 

Here in Florida we have many important 
military installations including the famous 
Cape Canaveral operation and Eglin Field 
with its half million forested acres. The Air 
Force is doing a splendid job of managing 
Eglin Field’s forest. At Cape Canaveral we 
are, as you know, making our Nation’s major 
effort to conquer outer space. Both activi- 
ties are important—forestry on the ground 
and advancement into space. 

One of the reasons why I keep telling the 
Congress about forestry is that it is easy 
to forget it while we are struggling to estab- 
lish our leadership in space. 

I have heard that the most popular study 
in ancient times was astrology. Much of its 
popularity derived from the fact that schol- 
ars could lie on their backs and contemplate 
the heavens. It was their favorite escape 
from the problems of this earth. I don’t 
mean to belittle our space efforts at all. We 
must do more. But we must also come to 
grips with the problems on the ground. 

In 1957 Khrushchev told American report- 
ers in Moscow he was declaring war upon us 
in the peaceful field of trade. He said that 
the threat to the United States is not the 
ICBM, but in the field of peaecful produc- 
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tion and that the Soviets are relentless in 
this and it will prove the superiority of their 
system 


In considering this war on the economic 
front let us review what our two chief ad- 
versaries are doing in forestry. Communist 
China plans to reforest 190 million acres by 
1965, an area larger than the State of Texas, 
to counteract the effects of centuries of pro- 
gressive deforestation. During 1953-56, 25 
million acres were planted to trees and bam- 
boo, and in addition, a large network of shel- 
terbelts has been established. The planting 
program is considered important because it 
will increase the future timber supply, de- 
crease soil erosion, and help protect the huge 
investments in dams and irrigation works. 
In Russia, because of intensive development 
and improvement of logging equipment at 
several research stations, mechanization of 
logging has progressed rapidly and reached a 
high degree of efficiency, surpassing by far 
that of any European country. Shelterbelt 
plantings on a huge scale have been estab- 
lished successfully on the southern plains. 
Programs for the future stress the applica- 
tion of scientific and technical knowledge in 
all fields of forestry, logging, and wood util- 
ization, and call for greater exploitation of 
the vast virgin forests of Siberia. The 
US.S.R., on its accessible forest area of about 
2.5 billion acres, possesses nearly 65 percent 
of the world’s softwood timber. Although 
the U.S.S.R. is still far behind the United 
States in the production of some forest pro- 
ducts, such as plywood and woodpulp it has 
greatly increased output in others. In 1958, 
both the industrial wood cut and lumber 
production were greater than those of the 
United States, and Russia has now become a 
major exporter of lumber. 

I believe that the American way is far 
superior to any system Khrushchev has in 
mind. But we must prove it. We must out- 
produce the Communist nations on all 
fronts. We must surpass them in our forest 
Management and in producing the forest 
products so urgently needed in peace and 
war. Wecan doit. We have the know-how 
and the energy. We have the good forest 
sites, the sunshine and rainfall. Fortunately 
the forest is a renewable resource. But we 
must make greater effort to renew it. 

We need more research to show us how. 
But we know enough right now to do more 
intensive management. Most of you in this 
audience are big landowners and I con- 
gratulate you for the fine progress you are 
making on your own lands. According to 
the Timber Resources Review you, the large 
landowners, are, in general, practicing good 
forestry. Also our publicly owned forests— 
particularly the national forests are well 
managed. 

At this point I would like to pay a tribute 
to my old friend, Dr. Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service. I wish I could 
have been here yesterday to hear him. I 
know you all enjoyed hearing him and I 
shall read his speech when it appears in the 
Forest Farmer magazine. Dr. McArdle is a 
career Government forester of more than 30 
years of service. He is a scientist, adminis- 
trator, and planner. During his leadership 
of the Forest Service forestry research has 
expanded and the use of the national for- 
ests has greatly increased. Dr. McArdle is an 
enthusiastic champion of the principle of 
multiple use management in the national 
forests. 

A few decades ago the national forests 
were largely remote and inaccessible. Now 
the American people are flocking to the na- 
tional forests and want more from them. 
Multiple use management is the most effec- 
tive form of forest management yet devised 
in terms of producing maximum overall 
benefits from these public forest lands. Mul- 
tiple use management calls for the fullest 
possible utilization of the renewable re- 
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sources—timber, water, forage, wildlife, rec- 
reation—at a high level of continuing pro- 
ductivity, with resources, and uses combined 
in such a way that they are compatible. This 
concept of national forest management has 
been a tenet of the Forest Service since the 
days of Pinchot. Now in the days of 
McArdle—multiple use management becomes 
more important than ever before and 
promises greater returns in the future to 
the American people from our national for- 
ests. 

The three forest units making up the 
Florida national forests offer a variety of 
recreation opportunities that is not dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

All three units are situated on relatively 
fiat country with numerous ponds and cy- 
press swamps on the Osceola; large, clear- 
flowing streams through subtropical palms, 
hardwoods, and pines on the Ocala; and 
interesting sinkholes on the Apalachicola. 
Picnicking, camping, swimming, and boating 
can be enjoyed year around, while fishing 
and hunting are popular in season. The 
most popular areas are Silver Lake (Apa- 
lachicola), Juniper Springs and Alexander 
Spring (Ocala), and Ocean Pond (Osceola). 

Our Florida national forests last year sold 
71 million board feet of timber for over a 
million dollars. This year I am told the 
supervisor expects to sell 76 million board 
feet and this should increase next year and 
in later years as the young stands reach 
merchantable size. 

The Federal Forest Service maintains sev- 
eral important research units in Florida in 
cooperation with the Florida Forest Service. 
The Lake City Research Center is the head- 
quarters for all Forest Service research in 
naval stores production. It has developed 
new turpentining methods which save the 
naval stores industry more than a million 
dollars each year. It is also pioneering the 
breeding of high-yielding naval stores pines 
for the future. Special attention is given to 
combining naval stores and timber produc- 
tion for highest profit per acre. Recently, 
research was started at Lake City on stimu- 
lation of seed crops in slash pine. A branch 
of the Lake City center is operated at Fort 
Myers. The Fort Myers branch specializes 
in the management of forest ranges and in 
seeding and planting pine on the extensive 
deforested areas in south Florida. 

The new center at Marianna, in whose 
development I have been keenly interested, 
is devoted to research on methods for getting 
pine reestablished on the scrub oak sandhills 
which occupy large areas in western Florida. 
This research has clearly shown the excellent 
growth of pine that is possible on the sand- 
hills if the scrub oak is completely removed. 
Until the removal techniques were developed, 
the scrub oak sandhills remained nonproduc- 
tive of commercial timber for many decades. 
Now they are rapidly being converted to 
profitable pine forests to supply Florida’s 
forest industries. 

The Federal research program is actively 
supported by the Florida Legislature work- 
ing through the Florida Forest Service. The 
State forest service also maintains a forest 
tree introduction project at Fort Myers in 
cooperation with the Forest Service branch 
station there. The State forest service and 
the Federal Research Centers have always 
operated in close harmony with each other. 
State Forester Coulter, a former research 
forester, serves as an adviser to the research 
centers at Lake City and Marianna. 

Fire is still the No. 1 problem in south- 
ern forestry. My own State of Florida 
which has made marked progress still has 
3.5 million acres unprotected on which there 
was a burn in 1958 of over 1 million acres; 
on 17 million acres of protected lands the 
burn was only 56,000 acres—three-tenths of 
1 percent. Due also to the large unprotected 
area, Florida had the most fires and the big- 
gest burn of any of the States in the South. 
There is little doubt but that additional 


funds would help Florida as well as other 
States to make more rapid progress toward 
their goals. State Forester Coulter, after a 
careful review of his organization and prob- 
lems, estimates a need for about $6 million 
to protect the valuable forest resources in the 
State. His expenditures are about $3.5 mil- 
lion, a little more than half his need. 

Another big job of importance to the South 
and to Florida is tree planting. The State 
foresters nationwide last year produced 945 
million tree seedlings and transplants under 
the Federal-State cooperative program au- 
thorized by the Clarke-McNary Act and an 
additional 587 million plants under coopera- 
tive agreements in connection with the con- 
servation reserve of the soil bank. This large 
output of planting stock by State forestry 
department nurseries to a large measure 
made possible the planting of more than 2 
million acres of forest plantings. 

Six States is this area planted more than 
150,000 acres each. Georgia has the largest 
signup by far for tree planting under the 
conservation reserve which accounts in 
large measure for its record planting of 
335,593 acres. Florida planted more acres 
in 1957 and 1958 than any other State and 
reported more than 200,000 acres planted 
again in 1959. A new State nursery has been 
developed at Punta Gorda to better serve 
planters in southern Plorida. This nursery 
made its first shipment of trees in fiscal 
year 1959. 

To provide technical forestry assistance the 
Florida Forest Service has 23 farm or serv- 
ice foresters—more than any other State ex- 
cept Virginia, New York, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. The latest annual report showed 
that these foresters, employed by the State 
forester under a cooperative arrangement 
with U.S. Forest Service, in Florida assisted 
2,855 woodland owners. While this is an 
impressive record of achievement it is only 
a fraction of the number of landowners who 
should be reached. We must remember that 
in Florida we have about 90,000 small pri- 
vate woodland ownerships. Of course, con- 
sulting foresters and the good neighborly 
foresters of industries are also helping some 
of our small woodland owners. We must 
all greatly increase our efforts, however, if 
we are to reach most of the small woodland 
owners. 3 

In case I have given you a feeling of com- 
placency by praising your good work on the 
large properties and by telling you that our 
national forests are in good hands please for- 
give me. This is no time-for complacency. 
Here’s why: more than half of our Nation’s 
commercial forest land is in the hands of 414 
million small owners and few of these prop- 
erties are managed anywhere near their 
capabilities. 

Before leaving Washington I called the 
Forest Service and asked for a few statistics 
from the Timber Resources for America’s 
Future. Len Barrett gave me the following: 

1. In the 12 Southern States, Virginia to 
East Texas and Oklahoma, lie 40 percent of 
the Nation’s commercial forest land and 45 
percent of the national growth potential 
possible under practicable forest manage- 
ment. In these 12 States 91 percent of all 
forest land is in private ownership as com- 
pared to 81 percent in the North and 34 per- 
cent in the West. Thus to a substantial 
degree, the future timber supply of the 
Nation is in the hands of private landowners 
in the South. 

2. Who are these private owners? Mostly 
they are small owners. Nearly 60 percent 
(57 percent) of all private forest land in the 
South is held in tracts of less than 500 acres 
and nearly three-fourths (73 percent) is held 
in tracts of less than 56,000 acres. Larger 
landowners and forest industries own about 
one-fourth (27 percent) of the private forest 
land. Forest problems then are primarily 
problems of the 1.8 million farmers and other 
individuals who own small forest tracts. 


3. There has been talk recently about sur- 


we 
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plus timber growth in some areas of the 
South. Fears have been expressed that we 
will have timber running out of our ears 
or that we will have more timber than we 
can sell and prices will take a nosedive. 
Those of you who have studied our national 
timber situation know that these fears are 
unfounded. It is in the interest of the South 
and the Nation that we have this surplus 
growth. We will need it and we will need to 
accumulate surplus growth for a number of 
years. This is the only way we can build 
up our timber supplies to meet future de- 
mands that in 2000 will be double the cur- 
rent demand. Moreover, the West now dom- 
inates some segments of the market for wood 
products and this is being done largely 
through cutting of old growth of high qual- 
ity. Within the next 40 to 50 years this old 
growth will no longer enjoy its present dom- 
inance. The South can take advantage of 
this improvement in competitive position if 
in the meantime it can build up the volume 
and quality of its timber inventory through 
accumulation of surplus growth. 

This is the challenge that timber resources 
for America’s future presents to us, gentle- 
men. This is a challenge to improve our 
timber management on all properties, small 
as well as large. In conclusion I would like 
to accept this challenge for the South and 
Florida. We can accept it—for we can do 
the job. We must do it quickly while we 
may yet have the time. With forestry in the 
space age we must close the gap in our eco- 
nomic race with Russia not only in missiles 
but also in our forest resources. 





Years Without War or Appeasement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, come 
January 20 there will be a change of 
tenancy in the White House—one man 
will go and another man will come. 

One of the most complex tasks that 
lies before the tenant designate is that 
of preserving the peace without sur- 
rendering up our national dignity. A 
difficult task? Yes. An impossible one? 
No. And there is President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to prove it. 

I submit to the Recorp a revealing 
editorial from the January 11 issue of 
the Bangor Daily News in this regard: 

Years WirHoutT Wark OR APPEASEMENT 


When time approaches for a change, hu- 
man beings become impatient; they are anx- 
ious to be off with the old and on with the 
new. But Dwight D. Eisenhower's 8 years as 
President should not be dismissed abruptly. 
Much can: be learned from the way he 
handled the Presidency. His final messages 
to Congress and the people should receive 
thoughtful attention. 

The world and this Nation were in an 
alarming turmoil when Eisenhower took 
office in 1953. He quickly terminated the 
Korean war in which Americans were dying 
by the thousands. Since then no GI has 
been exposed to a shooting war. 

The Communist conspiracy has planted 
minefields, you might say, in a score of global 
trouble spots. But this Nation has not 
tripped over a single one of them, thanks to 
Eisenhower's skillful leadership. 

It is not that he has retreated, fallen 
back upon the device of appeasement. He 
has been firm when firmness was needed. 
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Indeed, he and his late Secretary of State, 


hower proved that the Communists respect 
strength—and probably nothing else. 

But the strength must be balanced with 
stability—a cool head. General Eisenhower 
keeps his powder dry and his gun ready, 
but he isn’t trigger happy. 

On the diplomatic front, Eisenhower has 
worked persistently and patiently for peace. 
As he leaves office he finds world peace still 
a distant goal. But the fault is not his. 
Blame lies squarely upon the Communists— 
who say bluntly and arrogantly that they 
will settle for nothing less than complete 
domination of the world. 

Since surrender by the free world was 
and is unthinkable, the President has been 
dealing with a condition of impasse. In 
avoiding war without appeasement, Eisen- 
hower has done remarkably well. 

The Eisenhower administration has also 
done well on the homefront. Perhaps it 
could have done better. If it cleaned up the 
mess it found in Washington 8 years ago, 
it permitted some new ones to develop. 

Spending also increased, but it at least 
was checked to a considerable degree as to its 
pace. Self-styled liberals in Congress and 
outside pressure groups have been unceasing 
in their demands to cure all ills of the world 
and the Nation with fancy spending pro- 
grams. Ike managed to stem the tide by 
use of two potent weapons—veto power and 
public support. . 

His popularity has stood up throughout 
his administration. The “I Like Ike” slogan 
of his 1952 campaign seems to be as true 
today as when he won his first landslide vic- 
tory over Adlai Stevenson. 

Eisenhower faced up to the trials and 
tribulations of his job while overcoming ill- 
nesses that would have downed a lesser man 
of his age. He recovered from a heart at- 
tack, a slight shock and an ileitis operation 
and today is apparently a healthy man of 
70—still Chief Executive in fact as well as 
title, only recently ordering strong steps in 
strife-torn Laos and breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Fidel Castro’s Communist- 
infiltrated Cuban regime. 

President-elect Kennedy faces much the 
same basic situations as Eisenhower faced 
when he took office in 1953. The Commu- 
nists are still on the warpath—wily and 
powerful. At home the liberals are riding 
high, indifferent to the dangers of inflation 
and the strength of the US. dollar. 

Much hope for the Nation’s future has 
been placed in Kennedy’s youth. But if the 
43-year-old Bay Stater can do as well as has 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who took over the 
Presidency at the age of 62, he will be doing 
very well indeed. We pray that he can and 
will, 





New Developments in the Clothing 
Industry: Paper Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the hallmarks of American economic de- 
velopment has been its ability to come 
up with new and imaginative solutions 
to existing problems. In this connection 
I have been impressed with recent efforts 
that have been made toward the de- 
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velopment of paper clothing. One such 
manufacturer in my district, who has 
been doing some interesting and imagi- 
native work in this field, is Mr. Jules 
Garfalls of Johnstown, N.Y. At a time 
when our area is beset with heavy un- 
employment and is steadily losing jobs in 
existing industries to competition from 
abroad, it is interesting that this one 
manufacturer should be exploring the 
possibilities of this novel field, particu- 
larly since in our Adirondak Mountain 
area paper and paper products are of 
course in plentiful supply. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested the other day in reading an 
editorial on this subject that appeared in 
the Schenectady Gazette of January 7, 
1961. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this editorial: 

Paper CLOTHES 


A few years ago the idea of throw-away 
clothes made of paper was considered by 
most persons to be so fantastic that it was 
talked about only in a joking way. But 
there are those who are serious about it. 

In London at a New Year’s collection of 
sports clothes, Teddy Tinling, the designer 
of sports clothes for stars, had models dis- 
playing three kinds of paper dresses for fe- 
male tennis players. The paper dresses had 
been tested for toughness by tennis star Isa 
Davies in an hour and a half of strenuous 
match tennis. The “fabric” was made up 
into a brief, button-through, princess-style, 
slightly flared dress. 

“I have always maintained,” Mr. Tinling 
said, “that throw-away clothes are the 
clothes of the future.” 

The idea of a paper dress is that you wear 
it once or twice and throw it away. The 
prototypes developed by Mr. Tinling were 
fairly expensive but when they’re in produc- 
tion he hopes to market them in a way that 
they will sell for about 6 shillings (about 
70 cents). The dresses are said to be water 
repellent, and flame and oil resistant. The 
expectation is that the cost can be brought 
down so that it will be about the same as 
the cost of laundering a dress (and eliminate 
the need for laundering). 

If paper clothes were to catch hold rapidly 
it would create a revolution in the clothing 
industry and allied businesses, with some 
people benefitting and others being hurt. It 
would also result in some changes in attitude 
toward clothes and styles, the net result of 
which we hesitate to guess. At first thought, 
one might suppose that women would be 
practically the only users of throw-away 
clothes, but we aren’t so sure. After all, 
men seem to be just as willing as women to 
carry a bunch of paper tissues when they 
have a bad head cold. 





Tribute to Hon. John E. Rankin 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, our mutual dear friend, the Honor- 
able THomas G. ABERNETHY, of Missis- 
sippi, paid a great tribute to our beloved 
colleague, who has gone to his reward, 
Congressman John Rankin, of Tupelo, 
Miss. 
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Well, I doubt if anything can be added 
to what Tom ABERNETHY had to say, but 
I agree with:'Tom ABERNETHY that every- 
thing he said about our good friend and 
colleague, John Rankin, was true. I 
worked with him a quarter of a century 
and what a worker he was, and what 
a thinker. I remember one day there 
somebody mentioned something on the 
Republican side about the mockingbird, 
and John Rankin just really popped up 
or shot up on our side of the aisle and 
went to the microphone and recited that 
great poem about the mockingbird. I 
still have it, and if I could find it right 
now, I would include it with these re- 
marks. But there are so many things 
and so many sayings, and so much po- 
etry, so much that we could say about 
John Rankin, but he did serve his dis- 
trict, he did serve his State and this Na- 
tion well, and for a long, long time. And 
his wonderful wife and daughter were 
right here by his side, your side and my 
side, and we all loved and respected the 
great John Rankin from the wonderful, 
wonderful State of Mississippi. 





Statement of Policy Concerning Inter- 
national Trade in Textiles and Apparel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement of policy 
issued by the International Textile and 
Garment Workers’ Federation in Lon- 
don, England: 

STATEMENT OF PoLiIcy CONCERNING INTERNA- 

TIONAL TRADE IN TEXTILES AND APPAREL 


1, The International Textile and Garment 
Workers’ Federation is directed to encourage 
and improve the position of textile and 
garment workers * * * and to protect life and 
health and also to adopt international, 
labour, industrial and trade policies which 
will advance these ends. 

2. Being representative of the organized 
textile and garment workers throughout the 
world of nations of different levels of in- 
dustrial development and varying degrees 
of self-reliance in the. satisfaction of their 
national textile and garment needs and 
differing experience with and dependence on 
world trade, the International Textile and 
Garment Workers’ Federation considers itself 
particularly qualified to assist in the devel- 
opment of an international trade policy in 
the best interests of all nations and peoples 
concerned. 

8. The production of textiles and ready- 
made garments has risen impressively over 
the last few decades and particularly during 
the last one. The annual rate of increase 
of textile fibre consumption from 1947 to 
date was 4% percent. Per capita consump- 
tion of textile fibres has risen to 10.65 
pounds. Many countries have established 
new textile and garment industries and 
others have expanded them. Nations with- 
out such industries are planning to establish 
them, On the other hand, output, machin- 
ery and employment in some older textile 
centres have contracted. 
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4. World trade in textiles has shrunk, 
dropping from a level of 25 percent of world 
consumption at the beginning of the century 
to 13.6 percent in 1957 and lower rates in 
subsequent years. 

5. The ready-made garment industry has 
also increased measurably in many parts of 
the world. During the last 5 years, the 
largest percentage increases occurred in Asia 
among countries which expanded production 
primarily for export. 

6. The growth of the textile industries in 
developing countries has sharply limited the 
ability of the traditional textile exporting 
countries to maintain their foreign mar- 
kets. As a result, a number of them have 
suffered large losses in markets and have 
had to contract their industrial capacity. 

7. The growth of new textile producing 
capacity in countries with lower labour 
costs, enjoying the benefits of the interna- 
tionalisation of technical knowledge, man- 
agerial know-how, equipment, products and 
styling has produced a keen interest in 
external markets at a time when the volume 
of world trade has not increased substan- 
tially and has, in fact, declined in some 
sectors, such as cotton yard. The continued 
growth of the textile industries in the newer 
countries will probably intensify their desire 
to expand their foreign outlets. Currently, 
imports into countries with established 
textile industries forced a shrinkage in the 
latter. 

8. Another factor contributing to the con- 
traction of established textile industries has 
been rising productivity where the demand 
for local output is stable or diminishing. 
The increases in productivity accelerated 
the liquidation of mills and the displace- 
ment of labour. The textile work force has 
been sharply cut in a number of countries. 

9. The establishment of productive ca- 
pacity in new producing countries, primar- 
ily for export, frequently at the behest, and 
at times with the aid of, commercial inter- 
ests in the importing countries has created 
serious competitive problems for the domes- 
tic garment industries of the importing 
countries. These exports constitute the 
major current area of concern in the gar- 
ment industry. 

10. The internationalisation of the art, 
skill and machinery for the manufacture of 
textiles and readymade garments and the 
availability of raw materials have empha- 
sised the importance of differences in hourly 
labour costs in determining comparative 
total cost levels. The disparities in wages 
and social costs among the countries are 
striking. Differences in standards of em- 
ployment such as hours of work, and safety 
and health, intensify these competitive 
contrasts. ; 

11. Programmes for the adjustment of 
displaced textile and garment workers have 
been adopted by several countries. These 
have been most successfully administered 
in countries and regions with relatively full 
employment. Difficulties have, however, 
been encountered in shifting older men, 
women and persons residing in smaller com- 
munities. Textile workers in countries and 
regions with high unemployment have, of 
course, found adjustment difficult. 

12. The new garment exporting countries 
have experienced problems resulting from 
the uncertainty of foreign markets and the 
growing competition among the newer 
countries for the same markets. 

13. The desire of the developing nations 
for new outlets for their products to earn 
foreign exchange; their conviction that tex- 
tile and garment exports are appropriate 
articles of trade for their country; the in- 
creasing volumes of export from state 
trading countries; and, finally, the prevail- 
ing desire of nations to remove trade restric- 
tions and reduce tariff rates have created a 
need for a world trade policy for textiles and 
garments which will maximise the benefits 
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and reduce the economic, social and per- 
sonal disadvantages. 

14. A worldwide program of expansion 
of textile consumption and technical ad- 
vance could do much toward achieving this 
goal. The prevailing desire for a rising 
standard of living among all peoples will be 
most helpful in raising consumption levels 
for textiles and clothing. This trend can be 
strengthened by market and product re- 
search. Only the most limited beginnings 
have been made in the development of new 
textile uses and applications, particularly in 
the industrial and household areas. An in- 
ternational research bureau, financed by an 
intergovernmental and industrial fund, 
could be helpful in accelerating these 
advances. 

15. The apparent economic advantages of 
establishing textile and garment industries 
to supply domestic needs have commended 
themselves to many countries. Certainly, 
within a community of nations with a con- 
siderable market, such industries generally 
have a sound economic base. : 

16. Questions have been raised about the 
economic soundness of investments in new 
textile capacity for exports in view of the 
apparent shrinkage in the total volume of 
international trade. To guide the respec- 
tive countries and international financial 
bodies in their decisions on the economic 
desirability of such investments in textiles 
and garments, the respéctive national and 
international bodies should carefully exam- 
ine alternative uses of capital and labor 
resources and the future potentialities of 
such developments. 

17. The statistical reports published by 
the world economic agencies should be 
elaborated to provide more detailed com- 
parative information on production, trade, 
capacity, employment and costs, so as to 
allow for more careful decisions on new 
investments. We urge the United Nations 
Statistical Office to schedule existing re- 
quirements and to arrange for the collection 
and periodic publication of this information. 

18. Nations with advanced textile and gar- 
ment industries should immediately insti- 
tute the technical and managerial changes 
necessary to modernize their procedures and 
equipment to enable them to maintain the 
level of production they might desire to sup- 
port in view of the rising productive capac- 
ity of the developing countries. 

19. Each nation in which the textile and 
garment industries are contracting should 
organise programmes for the economic re- 
development of the affected communities so 
as to afford new employment opportunities 
and provide benefits to displaced textile and 
garment workers to help maintain them ade- 
quately during periods of re-training or re- 
location and to provide for the costs involved 
therein. 

20. The flow of imports into established 
textile and garment producing countries 
should not be at such a rate as to unduly 
disrupt the existing industry or cause major 
displacements of workers nor increase the 
level of unemployment in textile regions 
where*the numbers are already high. 

21, Further study should be given to the 
propriety and methods of safeguarding levels 
of domestic textile and garment production 
in countries or communities with established 
textile and garment industries. 

22. An international study conducted by 
the GATT and the ILO would be desirable 
on current national methods of regulating 
the contracting for the manufacture of gar- 
ments, in order to eliminate destructive bid- 
ding practices and to develop a procedure 
for preventing their occurrence at an inter- 
national level. 

23. The wide disparity in labour rates and 
benefits among nations suggests that coun- 
tries entering into the area of world trade 
in textiles should be required to observe 
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minimum terms of employment. We 
strongly urge the promulgation of such an 
international code of minimum fair labour 
standards related to the economic capacity 
of the individual countries or communities 
of nations, the desire for rising living stand- 
ards and the needs of fair international 
competition. 

24, Materials produced at labour standards 
below the level prescribed in national union 
or government contracts or regulations, or 
produced in cottage industries in cases where 
such operations have not been traditional, 
should be denied the privilege of being sold 
in international markets. 

25. We urge that‘a joint study of the 
international textile and garment industries 
be dertaken by the GATT, the ILO and 
the International Bank, so that all nations 
may be fully apprized of the continuing 
trends in economic expansion, international 
trade, costs, economic returns, prices, com- 
petitive problems, structural dislocations, 
market disruptions, labour policy and new 
uses and applications of textiles and gar- 
ments, and so as to assist in the formulation 
of international trade, labour and industrial 
policies for these industries. 

On behalf of the International Textile and 
Garment Workers’ Federation: 

JOHN E. NEWTON, 
President. 
ALPHONSE BAEYENS, 
Vice President. 
JOHN GREENHALGH, 
General Secretary. 





Seaway Problems and Remedies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
speech on “Seaway Problems and Reme- 
dies,” made by Burton N. Behling, an 
economist with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads at the 12th Annual Syra- 
cuse Transportation Conference on April 
1 1960, together with a summary there- 
of. 

Mr. Behling’s summary, I believe, sets 
forth facts to many who are interested: 

Seaway PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES 


The St. Lawrence Seaway has been in op- 
eration for a full navigation season and 
some of its problems that might have been 
anticipated if there had been a greater 
willingness to face them are now apparent. 
Since the “bloom is off the rose,” at least 
to some extent, it is time to take a sober 
second look and to consider the measures 
that need to be taken in order to put this 
facility on a sound basis of transportation 
policy. 

If time permitted it would be revealing to 
review the long history of this project and 
to compare all the various estimates of costs 
that have been presented fh the past under 
one plan of development or another. As 
with many other projects for waterway devel- 
opment, the picture of seaway costs has 
been greatly enlarged from inception to 
fruition. 

At this point I will undertake to note only 
certain cost to the US. 
portion of the investment in the seaway 
with the St. Lawrence River itself, reserv- 
ing for later comment the obvious facts that 
in a real or functional sense the seaway 
actually extends through the Great Lakes 
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and that a proper reckoning of the costs 
should take into account the entire trans- 
portation facility. Actually, this was the 
accepted view of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway until about 1952 when it was 
decided to concentrate first upon the promo- 
tion of the project as limited to the stretch 
in the St. Lawrence River and the Canadian 
canal at Welland. 

When the Corps of Engineers presented 
estimates to the House Committee on Public 
Works in June 1953, the forecast was that 
the U.S. share of the construction cost of 
the abbreviated seaway project for naviga- 
tion facilities would be $88 million at cost 
levels prevailing in December 1952. On this 
basis an authorization of $105 million was 
sought and obtained to cover these qon- 
struction costs, as well as interest during 
construction and an allowance for corpo- 
rate working capital. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it was decided by agreement with 
Canada that the United States would not 
construct the Point Rockaway lock and dam, 
thus eliminating some $21 million of esti- 
mated cost to the United States for this 
feature and reducing the 1953 construction 
cost estimate for the United States from $88 
million to approximately $67 million. 

Notwithstanding this Rockaway deletion, 
after construction was well underway the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion 6f the United States in 1957 found it 
necessary to return to Congress for an in- 
crease of the authorization from $105 mil- 
lion to $140 million. Of this amount, $133 
million represented the new construction 
cost estimate, or approximately twice the 
earlier 1953 estimate. In submitting this 
authorization request, the Administrator of 
the Seaway Corporation stated before the 
House Committee on Appropriations that 
the inherited cost figures were not realistic. 

The General Accounting Office in its most 
recent audit of the Seaway Corporation for 
the period ending June 30, 1959, found that 
as of the end of 1958 the total estimated 
cost to the United States had mounted to 
$146.5 million, including construction costs, 
accumulated interest, corporate working 
capital, and amounts reserved for claims and 
other payments. Construction work remain- 
ing to be done after that date, principally 
for channel enlargements, will further in- 
crease this total by more than $2 million by 
June 30, 1961, according to estimates in the 


.. Federal budget for fiscal 1961. Another sig- 


nificant, though uncounted, cost is that un- 
der the act of July 17, 1957, interest pay- 
ments deferred will not bear interest until 
after June 30, 1960. 

According to provisions of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Act of 1954 all of the costs to the 
United States for improvements in the St. 
Lawrence River section, including amortiza- 
tion and interest, are expected to be return- 
ed from toll revenues over a 50-year period. 
Positive assurances were given by the pro- 
ponents that no burdens would be thrust 
upon general taxpayers. Shortly before the 
seaway opened in 1959 joint tolls were adopt- 
ed with Canada on the basis of very opti- 
mistic estimates of traffic submitted by a 
joint tolls committee and reflecting an un- 
realistic view of the limited capacity of the 
Seaway as related to the practical capacity of 
the Welland Canal. The capacity of Welland 
was assumed by the tolls committee to be 60 
million cargo-tons a year, despite warnings 
based on careful analysis that the practical 
capacity would be less than 40 million tons 
when due allowance was made for operating 
conditions, types of vessels to be transited, 
and various irregularities of traffic flow. No 
attempt was made in any published analysis 
to justify this 60-million-ton assumption, 
except to observe generally that large vessels 
would carry heavy cargoes. 

Recognizing that one swallow does not 
make a summer and that one navigation 
season does not ‘necessarily determine the 
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eventual success or failure of the seaway as 
a self-supporting venture, it is nevertheless 
significant to take note of operating results 
in 1959. Publicity regarding the seaway last 
year featured principally two contrasting ele- 
ments: Cheerful releases by the seaway au- 
thorities emphasizing traffic increases 
through the seaway as compared with earlier 
traffic volumes through the old, shallow, 14- 
foot St. Lawrence canals; and widespread 
complaints by ship operators regarding con- 
gestion and delays in transiting the Welland 
Canal. In an effort to relieve this latter 
situation, the Board of Transport of Canada 
has announced that plans are going forward 
to spend $7.5 million for improvements to 
the Welland Canal which will increase its ca- 
pacity about 25 percent. In 1959 traffic 
pressed through Welland amounted to a 
little over 27 million cargo-tons, whereas the 
tolls committee had predicted 40 million 
tons for the first year of seaway operation. 

The reported traffic and revenue figures 
for 1959 with reference to the seaway seg- 
ment between Montreal and. Lake Ontario 
also are significant in relation to what had 
been predicted by the tolls committee as a 
basis for establishing the level of tolls now 
in effect. The committee had made gener- 
ous allowance for a long developmental pe- 
riod extending to the year 1968, apparently 
with the intent to set up easy targets that 
would not be difficult to reach in the initial 
period of the seaway operations. So it is of 
more than passing interest to see how the 
predictions for 1959 compare with the ac- 
tual results. 

As is now known, these results fell sub- 
stantially short. For this stretch of the 
seaway in or adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
River the traffic in 1959 as reported was 
20,351,711 tons, or nearly 20 percent below 
the predicted tonnage of 25 million tons for 
that year. Since the ultimate or mature 
traffic volume predicted for the years 1968 
and thereafter was 50 million tons, it is evi- 
dent that growth from now on would have 
to be considerably greater than had been 
expected if the toll committee’s financial 
plan is not to fail. 

Toll revenues fell short in 1959 by an 
even wider margin. According to the report 
issued by the joint seaway authorities of 
the United States and Canada, toll revenues 
for the seaway between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario were slightly less than $9.9. million, 
or nearly 25 percent below the $13.1 million 
of predicted revenues for 1959 upon which 
the level of toll charges was based. Where- 
as it had been expected that in the first 
full year of operations there would be $9.9 
million of net revenue available. for debt 
service after operation and maintenance 
expenses, the actual amount turned out to 
be approximately $3.2 million less than this. 
Total interest charges for 1959 were figured 
by the tolls committee at nearly $12.8 mil- 
lion, of which only $6.7 million, or a little 
over half, was actually earned. Thus, the 
remainder will carry over as a charge to be 
borne in future years of operation or even- 
tually by general taxpayers in violation of 
law. 

The foregoing figures refer to the joint 
revenues of the United States and Canada, 
but since the revenues are to be divided in 
proportion to the respective costs incurred 
by the two countries, the combined totals 
also indicate the financial results from the 
standpoint of each country separately. 

These results for 1959 do not lend en- 
couragement to the view that the St. Law- 
rence section of the seaway will be self- 
liquidating in 50 years, as required by law, 
on the basis of present levels of tolls. Rather 
they tend strongly to confirm the position 
that the tolls were fixed too low and that 
unless adjustments are made the seaway 
will turn out to be a transportation facility 
substantially subsidized by the taxpayers. 
Moreover, while the toll revenues for 1959 
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were considerably below the target, the pre- 
dicted traffic and revenues were assumed to 
increase rapidly thereafter. Thus, following 
the developmental or buildup period extend- 
ing to 1968, the predicted traffic for subse- 
quent years was set at 50 million tons by 
the tolls committee, which estimated that 
such traffic would yield annual revenues of 
$26.2 million, as compared with only $9.9 
million realized in 1959. 

In these circumstances it is clear that, 
promptly following the close of the 1960 
navigation season, the Seaway Corporation 
must face its responsibilities under the law 
and consider what increases in the level of 
toll charges are required so that revenue 
deficiencies will not pile up for the future. 


Up to this point, I have been referring to’ 


only that segment of the entire Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, concerning which it has been 
provided by law that sufficient tolls shall be 
charged the users to cover the costs of the 
project. If this is the proper way to finance 
this segment of the seaway, and Congress 
has rightly decided that it is, then the same 
principle should likewise be applied to the 
financing of the rest of the seaway extend- 
ing throughout the Great Lakes. Function- 
ally, by its very conception, the entire sea- 
way project throughout its reach is a single 
facility for transportation and historically 
has been so recognized. Canada has already 
adopted this principle of sound financing in 
levying tolls to cover the costs of additional 
investments in, as well as the costs of main- 
taining and operating, the Welland Canal 
connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

This same. principle of user support should 
now be extended by the United States to 
apply to all Federal expenditures for improv- 
ing and maintaining to seaway dimensions 
the interconnecting channels and harbors in 
the Great Lakes. I have already pointed out 
that the United States has invested nearly 
$150 million on the segment of the seaway 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario. In 
addition to this amount, Congress has au- 
thorized expenditures, but without provision 
for repayment by the users, of $279 million 
for further improvements in the intercon- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes. Also, 
authorizations thus far made for seaway- 
related improvements of only 16 of the 57 
major harbors in the Great Lakes will cost 
an estimated $64 million, while surveys are 
in progress for 35 additional harbor improve- 
ments that might easily cost in excess of 
$100 million as a conservative estimate. 

Thus the total costs to the United States 
for improvements in the entire Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway facility will exceed $600 
million, or more than four times the amount 
spent by the United States on the segment 
below Lake Ontario. 

Steps should be taken to recover the costs 
to the Federal Government of all these fa- 
cilities from those who use them. This 
might well be done through the instrumen- 
tality of the established St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation which now 
bears the responsibility for findncial admin- 
istration of that part of the seaway which is 
already toll-financed by law. Accordingly, it 
would be appropriate for the Administrator 
of the Seaway Corporation—in the interest 
of maintaining conditions which are not 
hostile to the preservation of self-supporting 
private enterprise in our country—to take 
the lead in recommending that the policy of 
user payment should be applied to all the 
seaway facilities provided and maintained 
by the Federal Government, including those 
in the Great Lakes. 

Unless the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way in all its parts is a fully self-supporting 
transportation facility, with no element of 
subsidy to the users, it cannot possibly con- 
tribute to the true economy of the whole 
transportation complex of the United States. 
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This is a bedrock principle that must be kept 
in view if we are to pursue sound transporta- 
tion policies in the broad interest of the Na- 
tion as a whole. In a competitive transpor- 
tation situation, the net effect of subsidy is 
to create uneconomic transportation pat- 
terns by shifting traffic from less costly 
methods to the more costly, subsidized 
method. 

A subsidized seaway resulting from toll 
charges inadequate to cover full costs will 
place other means of transportation, such as 
the railroads, on a standby or weakened re- 
sidual basis. This consequence will be all 
the more serious and disruptive because the 
seaway can only be a part-time transporta- 
tion facility, whereas the Nation, for its 
commerce and defense, requires dependable 
transportation services the year around, both 
summer and winter. The Nation’s trans- 
portation requirements for defense obviously 
do not cease with the close of the navigation 
season, nor does its commerce hibernate. 

A subsidized seaway through inadequate 
or partial tolls will further aggravate these 
factors of instability, with seasonal disturb- 
ances of employment added to the other ad- 
versities noted. This will certainly not be 
consistent, but will be in direct conflict, with 
existing aims of national policy to encour- 
age stability of employment conditions in 
the United States and in its several indus- 
tries, including the railroads. 

Inadequate and partial tolls for the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway, tantamount to 
a subsidy, will also give artificial induce- 
ment to foreign ships to engage in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence trades whenever their 
operators might deem it to their advantage 
so to do. Such vessels will pursue their 
variable fortunes in the ocean trades gen- 
erally, shifting their operations from time 
to time with changing conditions And profit- 
able opportunities. The nature of these in- 
termittent but unpredictable operations will 
be an unsettling influence upon the ship- 
ping trades, commerce, and all forms of 
transportation in the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence area. e 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon, James A. Farley before the Rotary 
Club of New York at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City on January 5, 
1961: 

THE ASPECT OF THE SIXTIES 


Mr. President, officers and members of the 
Rotary Club of New York, the invitation to 
be here today was first extended to me by 
Mr. J. C. Penny, and it brought back mem- 
ories of other occasions of like character. I 
am happy indeed to see so many of my old 
and personal friends in this gathering. I 
am delighted to be with you, and I am going 
to talk to you on “The Aspect of the 
Sixties.” : 

Until 500 years ago, every wise man knew 
that the world was flat. Not only his es- 
teemed fellows but his own eyes and his 
commonsense told him so. Since that time, 
every wise man has had to revise his think- 
ing, today we proceed on the theory that 
the world is round. 

I venture to suggest that the time has 
come when we must revise our political 
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thinking in almost equally drastic manner. 
For example, so much has been said of the 
privileges of the American Way that the 
basic tenet of American freedom, which is 
that every individual right is based on a 
corresponding public duty, seems to be over- 
looked. Thus, I was appalled to see many 
responsible newspapers and writers raise the 
question of whether or not the President- 
elect had a mandate from the American 
people, considering the closeness of the pop- 
ular vote. This, to me, does not suggest 
fair comment. On the contrary, it is peril- 
ously close to irresponsible mischiefmaking. 
I make this not as a reckless accusation. 
Following the logic of these critics provides 
its own answer. Firstly, to suggest that the 
election failed to give the President-elect a 
mandate indicates that, in their opinion, the 
two-party system has failed. . 

This is absurd. On the contrary, the very 
facts upon which they question the result of 
the election validates the two-party system. 
The results clearly indicate that every 
American was given his say, down to a frac- 
tion of a percentage of the voting popula- 
tion. And for this privilege, this right of 
expression, the Founding Fathers exacted 
one corresponding duty: to support, as 
American President, the very same man who 
might have been opposed as one party’s can- 
didate. Neither in the Constitution nor in 
the decisions of the Supreme Court is there 
one single sentence which qualifies the office 
of President of the United States on the 
basis of votes cast. On the contrary, the basic 
law and the Supreme Court repeatedly have 
held that that majestic office has individual 
responsibilities, inherent powers, which 
are resident in the President of the United 
States alone, and are divisible not even by 
himself. On the day and at the hour when 
a President-elect raises his hand to take his 
oath of office he is responsible to only three 
concepts: his conscience, the Constitution 
of the United States, and his God; and his 
burden is neither diminished nor added to 
by the count of the vote. The mandate of 
the American people is already given to the 
Constitution of the United States and un- 
der that document the unqualified rights 
and duties of the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic is unequivocally vested in the 
President of the United States. 2 

Again, the logical conclusion answers the 
question. That is, could these critics seri- 
ously argue that the responsibilities of Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy are only half of those 
of any predecessor because he received only 
slightly more than half of the votes. Would 
they not consider it unusual if the Presi- 
dent-elect declared that since the vote was 
almost a tie he was assuming only half the 
responsibilities of the office. Absurd on its 
face, 

I had assumed every school child knew, 
understood, and accepted this as part of 
the American way of life. No one seriously 
states, for example, that the Pittsburgh Base- 
ball Club Won ten-nineteenths of the world 
series because one run was their margin of 
victory. I could wish that the import of 
these articles on the Presidency were equally 
innocuous in scope but they are not. I 
say this aspect of the sixties must be termi- 
nated on the day John F, Kennedy takes 
oath as President, for the following cogent 
and urgent reasons. 

Firstly, to question the so-called mandate 
of the Presidency is to attack the office it- 
self. Tosay that the President of the United 
States does not speak for the American peo- 
ple is not only a falsity at law, it is a lie in 
fact and if pursued with vigor to its logical 
conclusion would produce an effect which 
subversive elements have long pursued in 
vain. I, as an American, would have been 
prepared to say, regardless of the outcome 
of the voting, that an American election 
unites our country as Americans, as cer- 
tainly as it divides us by parties. Cannot 
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those who have raised this-question see the 
awful results of proportional representations 
and splinter parties in other countries— 
more notably, splinter government in France 
immediately after the war? And would they 
have Khrushchev in the coming critical con- 
ferences sneer in the face of the American 
President that he does not represent all of 
the American people any more than Khru- 
shchev represents the population of Russia 
and her satellites? 

No, for this. is the basic fact and the basic 
law: There is presidential mandate or there 
is national paralysis. Fortunately, there is 
no question whatsoever about the mandate 
of the President-elect. There is a grave 
question of the few who challenge his office; 
they are either hopelessly frivolous or mis- 
chief bent, and the American people as a 
whole should summarily dismiss them as 
being disgracefully out of order. 

If I speak forcefully upon the necessity of 


‘the unity of the American Presidency it is 


because I am even more convinced of the 
necessity of the unity of the American peo- 
ple as a nation. It is not the captain above 
who is responsible for the safety of the ship; 
that safety requires that every person be at 
his assigned post of duty. Nor can a cap- 
tain steer his ship as he will. True it is that 
a captain makes decisions for his ship, but 
even more certain it is that the storm and 
the sea limit the decisions of the captain. 
And-as John: F. Kennedy takes the bridge of 
our ship of state on January 20, no President 
in our history ever surveyed more turbulent 
and dangerous international waters. Com- 
pare the map today with that of orly 8 years 
ago. Then the Red tide had swept into 
Korea. Today, it has brimmed over into 
southeast Asia, runs at flood in Africa and 
laps at our very doorstep in Cuba. Let us 
not mince words. The Western Hemisphere 
has been penetrated; nor will any Pollyanna 
thinking obliterate the fact. 

Twenty years ago the presence of a Nazi 
panzer division in Cuba would have electri- 
fied the Nation. Today, a far more formid- 
able force under the hammer and sickle has 
seized the island. The progression is very 
clear. Already under subversive attack the 
Western Hemisphere itself is in a state of 
emergency. Unless a unified America gives 
full backing to its President the resultant 
national paralysis means that from a state 
of emergency we will be forced into a state 
of siege. It is a fact that one man and one 
man only, under our law can, must, and will 
take responsibility for the Nation in these 
days ahead. But it is also a fact that under 
the law of the land and the higher moral law 
of God and country every American owes 
duty to that office as much as he does it to 
the Constitution and to the flag. 

Parenthetically, I have not the slightest 
doubt that the responsible leadership of 
both parties will continue their support of 
the President in international affairs. A 
tradition that all party policies cease east 
of Sandy Hook and west of Diamond Head 
has already been established. The Demo- 
cratic leadership under Senators JoHNSON, 
FULBRIGHT, MANSFIELD, Speaker RAYBURN, 
and Congressman McCormack left no doubt 
whatsoever that President Eisenhower could 
rely on a Congress which accepted its re- 
sponsibilities on a broad national Republican 
basis. Senators Vandenberg and Taft, Henry 
Stimson, and Frank Knox gave full evidence 
that breadth of view and generous coopera- 
tion is the monopoly of no one party. This 
I consider to be the greatest single asset in 
our national unity; the support the Presi- 
dent-elect is entitled to and will get from 
the leadership of both parties. In fact, I be- 
lieve it to be expressive of that fundamental 
fairness of the American people which will 
make the coming sixties but prelude to the 
even more expansive seventies. 

In immediate of the sixties, I 
frankly count the international situation as 
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the ouly major problem which confronts the 
Nation. I look for a vast expansion of the 
Nation’s economy. Certainly, the national 
debt will go higher but the increase in the 
national income will more than offset it. 
There may be a momentary pause here and 
there in the rising level of the American 
standard of living and of employment, but 
both in numbers employed and in wages paid, 
the increased increment will result in un- 
precedented volume and profit for business 
in general. I am an optimist, I suppose, but 
the fact is that I regard our economy as a 
machine in accelerated motion and, like a 
bicycle or a gyroscope, the faster the motion 
the greater the stability. 

Thirty years ago it was feared that private 
enterprise would be throttled by increased 
Government spending; today, there are 
nearly double the number of small businesses 
in operation. Once it was feared that social 
security would bankrupt the Nation and 
undermine its moral character; today, that 
same system is regarded as a bulwark against 
depression. 

I cannot foresee anything but greater 
business profit from the pursuit of higher 
national goals. Indeed, should that day 
arrive when the furthering of public welfare 
is inconsistent with further business enter- 
prise we shall have impeached our own reason 
for existence as a nation. 

I expect that the President-elect will 
pursue broad, social policies on his an- 
nounced basis; that is, that the greatest 
resource of a nation is the people who live 
in it. I venture to say that his, like the 
Roosevelt administration, will be bitterly 
criticized in the 10 years before his advances 
are accepted and incorporated into the plat- 
forms of both parties. He, too, will be re- 
proached as a traitor to his Class, in spite of 
the fact that he has made adequately clear 
already that the only class he recognizes is 
merit. 

All of this criticism is part of the two- 
party system and it is a necessary part of 
the American way. It will be part of the 
burden and duty of President Kennedy 
to weigh and consider the criticism of his 
policies and his administration by his oppo- 
sition as did Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt and 
Truman before him. 

But it is not part of his duty as it was not 
part of President Jefferson’s, Cleveland’s, 
Coolidge’s or Hoover’s to consider the irre- 
sponsible expressions as to whether or not 
he has a mandate of the American people. 
As President, that mandate is upon him as 
bright and shiny as the great seal of the 
United States, and as heavy as the cross of 
final responsibility which he already carries 
on his shoulders. 

Once, in a crisis, 28 years ago, it was said 
that we as a nation have nothing to fear 
but fear itself. Permit me to add to this 
my own personal article of faith: I have 
absolutely no doubt about the magnificent 
future of America—so long as Americans 
never doubt themselves. 





The Oneonta (N.Y.) Star Speaks 
Out on the Subject of Federal Aid to 
Education 
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e OF 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one 


of the subjects which will be of major 
concern to us in this session of the 87th 


Congress is Federal aid to education. 
Indeed this subject is high on the agenda 
that President-elect Kennedy has al- 
ready indicated will constitute his orig- 
inal program to this Congress. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested in a thoughtful editorial that 
appeared the other day in the Oneonta 
Daily Star of Oneonta, N-.Y., in my dis- 
trict. Its comments on this important 
and to some extent controversial subject 
will, I am sure, be of interest to all of 
my colleagues. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oneonta Star of January 10, 1961: 

FrepEraL AID TO EDUCATION HoLps STRONG 

ARGUMENT 


There are those who fear and vehemently 
oppose further Federal aid to education. 
Their concern is that controls will inevi- 
tably follow aid and this could lead to abuse. 

This is not to get into that lengthy de- 
bate for which there are two sides and few 
satisfactory conclusions. But from a purely 
practical tax viewpoint, it is obvious that 
many secondary school districts are at the 
point of needing money from higher gov- 
ernment. - 

The State and especially the Federal Gov- 
ernment have so monopolized the fields of 
tax revenue that the city and town school 
districts must be helped further. 

School costs are met by two prime sources. 
One is State aid, computed on the basis of 
student attendance and obtained from the 
State taxes we all pay in many ways. The 
second is a local tax on real estate. 

If the schools, as in Oneonta, have fallen 
behind in their capital improvements, there 
is no way to make amends without stiff in- 
creases in property taxes. Comparison with 
tax rates of other cities shows Oneonta 
could stand a tax rise but it must have an 
end in sight. If there is such an end in 
Oneonta’s views it is decades away 

And if we think we are in tough shape, we 
should tour many schools in the South 
where young Americans, as important to 
our Nation’s future as those going to school 
here, are crammed in old buildings and 
taught by teachers who make considerably 
less than those in our northern schools. 

Federal aid to education is almost certain- 
ly coming and in this day of booming en- 
rollments it will solve the problems of many 
a frustrated school board and underprivi- 
leged student. 





Federal Spending, Tax Rates, and 
Economic Progress 
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HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my friend and distinguished col- 
league on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Howarp H. Baker, and myself, I would 
like to call to the aftention of the House 
the reintroduction of our companion 
bills, H. R. 2030 and H.R. 2031, to re- 
form Federal tax rates and methods. 
These bills were originally introduced in 
the 86th Congress on January 21, 1959, 
and were reintroduced in the 87th Con- 
gress on January 6, 1961. 


January 16 


Mr. Speaker, for 4 years there has 
been before the Congress legislation to 
reform Federal tax rates to permit 
greater economic progress. Over 
roughly the same period, Federal spend- 
ing has increased $11 billion, and re- 
tarded economic growth has emerged as 
the Nation’s chronic problem. If the 
revenue consumed in the increased 
spending had been retained in the pri- 
vate economy through tax rate reform, 
we would already be moving into a new 
era of more rapid and sustainable eco- 
nomic growth. 

The philosophy underlying the Federal 
tax system is as outmoded as the bread- 
line. It was born in Europe out of mis- 
understanding of the meaning and 
promise of the industrial revolution, and 
in America was nourished into political 
acceptance in the doom and gloom of 
“maturity economics” in the 1930’s. It 
is defeatist in concept and weighted 
against progress in practice. 

If the present tax rates and methods 
did not exist, no contemporary authority 
would advocate such exactions on prog- 
ress. The first responsibility of govern- 
ment is to correct its mistakes, not 
attempt to compensate for them. 

We are told that the new Congress 
must enact a variety of legislation to 
deal with problems which are sympto- 
matic instead of the cause of retarded 
economic growth. Every such legislative 
proposal which would add to the spned- 
ing total, or otherwise compound the 
problem of inadequate growth, should be 
rejected. It is time for statesmanship 
in the general public interest, not more 
of the patchwork, opportunistic politics 
which mar our national greatness. 

In our joint statement of January 21, 
1959, we said: 

Combined with men’s energy, vision, and 
technological skill, capital is the source of 
all economic progress. Its beneficial effect 
starts with employment. The production of 
capital goods itself provides jobs. Then these 
goods are used to increase the productivity 
of existing Jobs and to create new produc- 
tion and new jobs. 

Any tax method or rate which impedes the 
accumulation, use, or preservation of capital 
is a tax on human betterment and national 
strength. Our Federal tax structure must 
stand convicted of this fault. 

By use of capital-destroying tax rates and 
methods we have prevented our economy 
from achieving anything like its potential 
for progress. This means that we have fewer 
and less productive jobs than should be 
available. Our total production is. far short 
of our national capability for progress and 
the standard of living of our people is corre- 
spondingly less than it should be. It also 
means that failure to effect fundamental re- 
form of our tax structure quickly would put 
in jeopardy the industrial supremacy on 
which our national security depends. 


The urgency which was then seen by 
too few is now apparent to many. From 
the nagging, increasingly serious prob- 
lem of unemployment, and the related 
problem of distressed areas, through the 
increased effectiveness of foreign compe- 
tition, to the twin problems of the ad- 
verse balance of international payments 
and the gold outflow, we see the handi- 
work of too much dependence on govern- 
ment, and too little reliance on the free 
economy. 
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America’s gift to mankind is freedom. 
The constitutional design was to protect 
men in the exercise of their free rights 
and responsibilities, not to make them 
dependent on government direction, 
props and handouts, nor to make them 
suffer under government-imposed re- 
straints and handicaps. There is noth- 
ing in the art of all-pervasive govern- 
ment which has not been tried elsewhere. 
Only through practice of the art of free- 
dom can America remain the torchbear- 
er for human dignity and well-being in 
the world. 

The tax philosophy which hamstrings 
America’s economic progress is, like 
strong-arm government, an import. Its 
fitness for nations whose economies are 
semisocialized, cartelized, or subsidized 
is for them to decide. But it is totally 
incompatible with the rigorous competi- 
tiveness of our free economy. For a 
number of years after World War II, in- 
flation blunted some of this competitive- 
ness and thus made it easier to earn ade- 
quate profits. Even in that era, how- 
ever, economic growth was not well bal- 
anced. The great strides made in basic 
industries and well-established compa- 
nies were not matched by a free flow of 
new and mobile venture capital into new 
businesses providing new jobs and new 
products and services. Instead, the flow 
has been little more than a trickle com- 
pared with the potential under a moder- 
ate and reasonable tax rate structrre. 

Mr. Speaker, the slow and intermittent 
growth of recent years is proof that more 
Government programs and_ greater 
spending provides no offset for a capital- 
destroying tax structure. The finality 
of this proof is sometimes obscured be- 
cause of the tendency of economists, 
private as well as public, to speak of 
increase in Government spending as a 
plus-value in business activity. Such 
observations ignore both the cost, and 
the fact that total government spend- 
ing—Federal, State, and local—already 
amounts to more than 30 percent of 
gross national product. If Government 
spending assured prosperity, we would 
have no problem of retarded economic 
growth. 

Despite these facts, the Nation has been 
delu&ed over the past couple of years 
with high-sounding appeals for putting 
more of the people’s income into govern- 
ment—called the public sector of the 
economy—and leaving less of their in- 
come for use in the private economy. 
Such thinking goes further than just 
putting the cart before the horse; it 
would strangle the animal. Whatever 
else might be said about the American 
scene since World War II, it is contrary 
to all reason to state that the needs of 
the people for government have been 
neglected. It is the needs of the people 
for a vigorous, dynamic, job-giving, 
strength-building private economy 
which have been neglected. 

The greatness of our Nation is in peril 
and, with it, the strength and leadership 
which is the world’s unifying force in 
containing the spread of communism. 
We cannot expect to continue to lead 
much beyond the time when we excel in 
economic vitality. - 


The world is capital-minded as never 
before. Whether it be slave-capital be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, semisocialized 
capital in too many nations, or free capi- 
tal in the most rapidly advancing na- 
tions, it is capital that underwrites all 
progress. It is long past the time when 
we can discount economic advance in 
the Soviet Union, and many other na- 
tions, at two, three, or more times our 
rate, as recovery from the holocaust of 
war. They are growing more rapidly 
because, through whatever means, they 
are developing and using more capital. 

The irony of the situation is that, 
since World War II, the foremost con- 
sideration of our foreign economic policy 
has been the need for capital elsewhere. 
Tens of billions of dollars of foreign aid 
have been donated to build, directly or 
indirectly, capital supply and use in 
other nations. We would rebuild and 
expand the ramparts of all non-Commu- 
nist nations except America. We have 
forgotten that we cannot long serve the 
interests of all mankind without first 
serving our own. 

It is long past the time when we should 
have recognized that we need more cap- 
ital for more growth just as does the 
rest of the world. We cannot afford a 
tax structure which converts job creating 
growth capital into current Government 
spending. Until Federal tax rates are 
reasonable and moderate, further in- 
crease in Federal spending will be at the 
expense of greater growth in the private 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, the details of our bills 
are given in the attached excerpt from 
our statement of January 21, 1959. The 
essential procedure of the legislation is 
to use the revenue gain from economic 
growth to reform the tax rates and 
methods which impede growth, thus 
assuring greater growth and more rev- 
enue. The revenue gain amounts to ap- 
proximately $1 billion for each 1-percent 
increase in gross national product. The 
reforms involving major revenue effect 
are spread out over a 5-year period, with 
the result that the revenue effect in any 
one year would not be greater than $31, 
billion, or the revenue increase which 
would come from a growth rate of 3% 
percent. 

The intent of the legislation is to give 
priority for use of the revénue gain to 
tax rate reform over any and all spend- 
ing on new or old programs except that 
necessary for national security. Neces- 
sary increase in spending on some 
phases of the military program should 
be offset by economies in other phases 
of this program or by reduction else- 
where in the Federal budget. However, 
to safeguard against a return to deficit 
financing, the legislation provides a pro- 
cedure for postponing the forward- 
scheduled income tax rate reductions 
in any year in which budget unbalance 
is threatened. 

Assuming no postponements, at the 
end of 5 years the top rates of income 
and estate taxes would be reduced to 
47 percent, In relation to the need for 
more capital for more growth, it is un- 
fortunate that these rates cannot be 
brought down more rapidly, and to a 
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lower level within the 5 years. The leg- 
islation thus is a modest, and not a dras- 
tic program. 

The goals of this legislation should be 
distinguished from other proposals de- 
signed to aid, prop or stimulate the pri- 
vate economy. Our proposal is one for 
undoing what the government should 
not have done in the first place and 
which, once done, should long since have 
been discontinued. The economy would 
not be stimulated, but released from tax 
brakes and drags which have no place 
in a free economy. Recently, a French 
economist stated: 

All economic progress is nothing, -basically, 
except an incessant struggle between the call 
of the future and the defense of the past. 


The present system of Federal tax 
rates and methods is a relic of unin- 
formed and misguided thinking of the 
past. It is no more suited to the require- 
ments of the present and the future than 
is the notion that our economy by the 
1930’s had reached a stage of permanent 
maturity. To defend the present system 
is to look backward, not forward. 

We cannot move forward to new 
heights of prosperity, employment, eco- 
nomic growth, national strength, and — 
international prestige by keeping our 
economy tied to a tax model which re- 
flects all the defeatism of the past, and 
none of the promise of the future. 


Mr. Speaker, the time is already late 
for action. We are off to a slow start in 
the critical decade of the 1960’s. We 
dare not temporize further lest new com- 
mitments for Government spending 
again intervene and preempt the revenue 
gain from economic growth for years 
ahead. If we do not act now, we will 
invite further deterioration in our do- 
mestic economy and in our position of 
international prestige and leadership, 
instead of moving forward in the 1960’s. 

The joint statement follows: 

Excerprs Prom JoInt STATEMENT BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE A. S. HERLONG, JR., DEMOCRAT, 
OF FLORIDA, AND REPRESENTATIVE HOWARD 
H. BAKER, REPUBLICAN, OF TENNESSEE, ON 
JANUARY 21, 1959 

THE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 


Starting with January 1, 1961, there would 
be five annual coordinated reductions in all 
the graduated rates of individual tax, with 
the first bracket rate being reduced from 20 
to 15 percent. With compression of the 
scale of graduation being the key to funda- 
mental tax reform over the 5 years, the top 
individual rate would be brought down to 
47 percent, from its present 91 percent. Spe- 
cific examples of reductions in other statu- 
tory rates follow: $4,000 to $6,000 taxable 
income bracket, from 26 to 17 percent; 
$8,000 to $10,000 bracket, from 34 to 19 per- 
cent; $12,000 to $14,000 bracket, from 43 to 
21 percent; $16,000 to $18,000 bracket, from 
50 to 23 percent; and $20,000 to $22,000 
bracket, from 56 to 25 percent. Appendix 
A shows the new rates for each year. Ap- 
pendix’ B provides a means by which indi- 
vidual taxpayers can compute their tax lia- 
bility at the end of the reduction period, 
as compared to present law. 

The revenue effect of these reductions 
would be somewhat more than $2 billion 
annually, or upward of $11 billion over the 
5-year period, out of a total revenue effect 
for the legislation as a whole of about $17 
billion. Nearly 60 percent of this $11 billion 
revenue effect (tax saving to the individual) 
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would fall in the taxable income brackets up 
to $6,000, as shown in appendix C; and 79 
t in the taxable brackets up to $18,000. 


that there could be no further t re- 
ductions in the lower brackets by forgoing 
part of the reductions in the middle and 
higher brackets. 

The emphasis we place on compression of 
the graduated scale of individual tax rates 
seniaen the fact that graduation is the worst 
saboteur. of the. economics of progress. 
While the most senseless and uneconomic 
rates are in the highest brackets, the steep- 
est climh in graduation is through the mid- 
dle and not the higher brackets. In fact, 
half of the total range of graduation (the 
71 percentage points between the first rate 
of 20 percent and the top rate of 91 percent) 
is reached at the taxable income bracket 

with $22,000, where the rate is 
56 percent (basic rate of 20 percent, and 
graduated element of 36 percent.) 

The steeply graduated rates dull the in- 
centives to earn higher income and to engage 
or invest in venturesome enterprises. 

These rates drastically limit the accumula- 
tion of new capital in two ways. As income 
increases only a declining margin is available 
for saving. And, because of the impact on 
incentives, much less income is sought and 
realized in the middle through higher brack- 
ets than would be the case under moderate 
rates. 

The high rates limit the investment po- 
tential even more than indicated by the im- 
mediate effect on capital accumulation. Sav- 
ings of persons in the middle and higher 
income brackets are more likely to be in- 
vested in the risky or venturesome types of 
enterprise than are the savings of those 
with lower incomes. This likelihood would 
be greatly increased under moderate rates. 
Risk-taking investments always forerun op- 
portunity for safer use of investment funds. 
Under sustained, higher level growth, which 
must be sparked and initially fueled by ven- 
ture capital, there would be must greater 
accumulation and use of investment funds 
from all sources. 

The limitation on total investment po- 
tential has its most severe effect as regards 
the starting of new businesses, and the ex- 
pansion of small businesses once begun. 
Aside from the incentives to engage in busi- 
ness, or to make a business grow, the puni- 
tive tax rates make it impossible for the 
small business to secure venture capital 
from outside sources. The once prolific 
source of such capital, the successful person 
who was willing and able to invest in new 
enterprises, has been choked off by the puni- 
tive tax rates. When, under moderate tax 
rates, the successful are again able to ac- 
cumulate substantial savings out of current 
income, we will find that they again will be 
interested in investing in such enterprises. 

Moreover, even well-established businesses 
in the middle and larger size categories are 
often faced with an impossible problem of 
finding adequate new funds for expansion. 
All across the board, the steeply graduated 
rates of individual tax serve directly and 
indirectly to limit the accumulation of new 
capital funds so desperately needed to realize 
our Nation’s potential for progress and 
security. 

THE CORPORATION INCOME TAX, AND 
DEPRECIATION 

Starting January 1, 1961, there would be 
five annual reductions of 1 percentage point 
each in the rates of corporate tax, and five 
annual reductions of 5 percent each in the 
maximum required length of property lives 
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for depreciation on new plant and equip- 
ment as measured from an average of pres- 
ent experience. 

The first three reductions ‘in tax rates 
would apply to the normal corporate tax, 
bringing it down from 30 to 27 percent, and 
the last two reductions would apply to the 
surtax, bringing it down from 22 to 20 per- 
cent. The combined top rate would thus 
be reduced from 52 to 47 percent. 

The revenue effect of the corporate rate 
reductions is estimated at $400 million an- 
nually, or a total of $2 billion over the 6 
years. 

The depreciation provisions, applied to new 
acquisition of business plant and equipment, 
would supplant Treasury determination of 
property lives under bulletin F by substi- 
tuting six broad statutory classifications of 
depreciable property. In actual experience 
many taxpayers have used, with Revenue 
Service approval, shorter property lives than 
provided in bulletin F, and the aim in the 
legislation is to measure the reduction in 
lives from average actual experience. 

In practical effect, the new lives avail- 
able for use in regard to property acquisi- 
tions in the fifth and succeeding years 
would permit an average increase of one- 
third in the rates of depreciation allowances. 
These increases would come on top of the 
liberal allowances in early years under the 
sum-of-the-year’s digits and doubt declining 
balance methods, made available to tax- 
payers through the 1954 Revenue Code, and 
the extra first-year allowance granted to 
small business taxpayers in the legislation of 
1958. 

While the long-range effect of depreciation 
speedsup is to defer and not eliminate tax 
liability, the short-to-medium-range effects 
are the same as that coming from any type 
of tax reform. 

On the basis of rough data we have esti- 
mated the revenue effect of these deprecia- 
tion changes at up to $600 million annually, 
or up to $3 billion over the 5-year period. 
It is estimated that approximately 75 per- 
cent of the tax savings would go to cor- 
porate taxpayers, and 25 percent to unin- 
corported business taxpayers. 

Potentially corporate profits are a major 
source of new venture capital. The potential 
derives from two. factors: First, profits re- 
tained within a corporation increase the 
stockholder’s equity and hence are venture 
capital; and, second, people who own stocks 
could normally be expected to invest a large 
part of dividend income in new equities. 

In recent years the first factor has been 
negated in large part because of the over- 
statement of corporate profits due to infla- 
tion. This results because depreciation 
charges are stated in dollars of original in- 
vestment, ingtead of in dollars reflecting 
replacement cost. The difference, which is 
subject to the tax on profits, has to be made 
up out of retained profits in order to main- 
tain intact the present value of investment. 
Only the remaining profits are available for 
net new investment in plant and facilities. 
This problem is aggravated by the required 
spread-out of depreciation allowances over 
unrealistically long periods of time. 


Under these conditions, it is understand- 
able there would be advocacy of legislative 
action to compensate for the inflationary 
impact on profits by increasing depreciation 
allowances to refiect replacement instead of 
original cost. Such a procedure, however, 
would run counter to the purpose of our 
legislation, which is to stop inflation, not 
compensate for it. There are other reasons 
why it would not be feasible to incorporate 
a replacement cost formula; namely, the 
revenue effect would be so large as to pre- 
vent any contemporary reduction in corpo- 
rate rates, as well as some of the reduction in 
individual rates contemplated in our bills; 
the tax reduction dollars involved would go 
entirely to established enterprises without 
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improving the depreciation situation of 
enterprises still in the development and 
initial expansion phases; and it would leave 
unresolved and even aggravate the problem 
of excessive property lives. 

On the other hand, reduction of property 
lives as provided in our legislation would con- 
tribute to forces for stopping inflation; can 
be accommodated by foregoing a reduction 
of only 5 percentage points in the corpo- 
rate tax; would benefit enterprises in accord- 
ance with the rate of new investment re- 
gardless of preceding development; and 
would constitute a major step toward a 
permanent solution to the problem of ex- 
cessive property lives which otherwise could 
become intolerable under the rapid advance 
of technology. Moreover, as additional tax 
reduction opportunities open up, this pro- 
cedure may be readily expanded to accom- 
plish a total reduction of say 50 percent in 
property lives which would mean a doubling 
of depreciation allowance rates. As a final 
point, when this procedure brings property 
lives down to realistic levels, there would be 
eliminated one of the areas of persistent con- 
flict between taxpayers and the Revenue 
Service involving tremendous time and cost 
on the part of both. 

As regards the second factor mentioned 
above, stockholder reinvestment of divi- 
dend income is now largely prevented by the 
steeply climbing rates of individual tax. 
This situation would be greatly improved 
under the moderate individual rate scale 
provided in our bills. 


THE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


In accordance with the precedent already 
established on the sale and repurchase of 
homes, our bills make statutory provision 
for tax free transfer of capital by individuals, 
but not by corporations, from one invest- 
ment to another when the transactions are 
completed within the taxable year, and the 
investments sold have been held by the tax- 
payer for at least 6 months. The result 
would be a deferral of tax on long-term 
gains until such time as the taxpayer dis- 
invests. We have included this application 
of the rollover principle in the legislation 
since the only possible justification for tax- 
ing at any time the proceeds from sale of 
a long-term investment is that the seller 
is disinvesting with the intention of using 
capital gains as income for consumption 


urposes. 

Recognizing that consideration of this 
kind of procedure for prospective effectua- 
tion could result in an inflationary buyer's 
market for securities and other producing 
properties, as present owners held back from 
selling in the expectation of tax deferrgl on 
later sales, we have set the effective date for 


this provision as of January 1, 1961. Data 
are not available from which the revenue 
effect of this provision can be systematically 
calculated, but it could not be too large be- 
cause of the exclusion of corporate transac- 
tions and also some other types of transac- 
tions, such as sale of timber-cutting rights 
as distinguished from the property itself, 
now classed as capital gains. The total reve- 
nue effect might go as high as $1 billion, 
but conceivably could be as low as half a 
billion doHars. 

Whatever the revenue effect, there would 
be a complete offsetting increase in the 
availability of new capital. A tax on a capi- 
tal gain from investment is a tax on capital, 
and the existing supply of capital is dimin- 
ished by the amount of the tax. Capital so 
destroyed must be replaced by new capital 
accumulated out of current income, before 
there is a net addition to capital supply for 


“new investment. 


In addition to decreasing the existing sup- 
ply of capital, the fact of a tax on capital 
gains serves to reduce the mobility of capital, 
since it defeats the investor’s judgment 
where the reasons for transferring capital 
from one investment to another do not out- 
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weigh the tax consideration. Capital im- 
mobilized in this way is described as “locked- 
in”, The result is particularly serious as re- 
gards new and small business since, other 
things being equal, it restricts movement of 
funds from ownership in well-established 
businesses to more venturesome enterprises 
involving the prospect of greater return. 
Thus, the capital gains tax serves to com- 
pound the prohibitive barrier of the gradu- 
ated individual tax to the starting and 
development of business. 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 


Instead of establishing a new formula for 
setting tax rates on estates and gifts, our 
bills would simply bring the top rate of 
estate tax down to 47 percent to coincide 
with the top rates of individual and corpo- 
rate tax after 5 years, and consistent with 
the present relationship, reduce the top rate 
of gift tax to three-fourths of this figure, or 
35.25 percent. All lower rates would be re- 
duced in proportion. Thus, as set forth in 
appendix D, the estate tax rates would range 
by taxable brackets from 1.75 to 47 percent, 
compared with the present 3 to 77 percent, 
and the gift tax rates from 1.25 to 35.25 per- 
cent, compared with the present 2.25 to 
57.75 percent. 

These new rates would become effective on 
the day following enactment of the legisla- 
tion. Because of the normal delay between 
the occurrence of death and payment of 
estate tax, the revenue effect of the legisla- 
tion would not be significant in the first year. 
Thereafter, it is estimated the effect would 
be no more than $400 to $500 million an- 
nually. 

Since a death or gift tax is a tax on capi- 
tal, these are but modest reductions in 
destructive rates. -As with the capital gains 
tax, the net reduction of capital through 
estate and gift taxes can only be restored by 
withdrawals from new savings out of cur- 


rent income. 


The high rates have been championed as 
a means for breaking up and redistributing 
the wealth represented.in large estates. To 
the extent of the tax, however, capital is 
destroyed and not redistributed. Actually, 
the high rates have resulted in transfer of 
the bulk of many large estates to tax-exempt 
trusts and foundations. Instead of dispers- 
ing ownership, such transfers have created 
a new kind of concentration which, unlike 
individual ownership, is self-perpetuating. 

In its competitive free economy, operating 
under the protection of the antitrust laws, 
America does not face the social dangers of 
concentration of wealth which have plagued 
other less dynamic societies. The higher the 
rate of economic growth, the greater will be 
the diffusion of income and new wealth 
throughout the population. 

Actually, exorbitant rates of estate and gift 
taxes are a major tax cause of the merger 
of family and other closely held businesses 
with larger concerns. They complete the 
blow initially dealt the formation and de- 
velopment of new businesses by the grad- 
uated income tax. 
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leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
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Lertist Pickers OUTNUMBERED—CONGRESS 
Unir ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITY GIVEN 
SUPPORT 

(By Jerome L. Mueller) 


WasHIncton.—A rare event in the history 
of political demonstrations took place here 
this week wheh anti-Communists outnum- 
bered leftwingers in the battle over con- 
tinuance of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

A march on Washington endorsed by the 
Worker, official publication of the Commu- 
nist Party, and billed as a student demon- 
stration, collided Monday in front of the 
White House with a larger group of sup- 
porters of the committee. 

FROM NEW YORK COLLEGES 


The ‘anticommittee invaders arrived in 
four buses from New York City. They num- 
bered 200 (previous publicity had predicted 
1,000) and bore banners demanding free- 
dom from the anti-Communist investiga- 
tions of the Un-American Committee. Its 
chairman, Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, was denounced. 

Some placards proclaimed the endorse- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 7 

The march was sponsored by Youth To 
Abolish Un-American Committees, of New 
York City, Sandra Rosenblum, chairman, 
which claimed representation from most tax- 
supported colleges in the New York area. 

Half of these demonstrators were of col- 
lege age. They were directed by a young 
woman with a pony tail hairdo who admon- 
ished them to avoid answering questions, 
especially from the press. Some were of the 
beatnik type, bearded, swaggering and 
defiant. 

The remaining members of the so-called 
youth organization were older men and 
women. 

The rival demonstration was sponsored by 
the anti-Communist International, under the 
direction of its American chairman, Col. 
Charles C. Greene, USAF (retired), of Great 
Neck, Long Island. 


YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 


Its largest group was Young Americans for 
Freedom, 150 in number, all of college age, 
headed by a Manhattan College senior, Den- 
nis Brennen. They also had traveled by bus 
from New York City after reading of the 
planned demonstration. 

They carried placards asserting that “the 
No. 1 goal of the Communist Party is to 
destroy the committee which fights them” 
and “watch the intellectuals without intel- 
lect.” 

Two hundred and fifty additional commit- 
tee supporters joined the picketing of the 
pickets. They included members of the Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters, the Movement for 
the Recovery of the (Cuban) Revolution, the 
Committee of Connecticut, etc. 

A two-page advertisement in a local paper, 
endorsing an attack on the committee by 
Representative James ROOSEVELT, of Califor- 
nia, and carrying many prominent names, 
including that of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
failed to add local recruits to the demon- 
stration. 

The ad claimed the support of the Cali- 
fornia AFL-CIO, Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, American Civil: Liberties Union, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, American Jewish Congress, 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, Re- 
ligious Freedom Committee, and National 
Lawyers Guild. 

It reproduced editorials from the New York 
Times, New York Herald Tribune, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Washington Post, and the Nation magazine. 
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TIMES COVERAGE NOTED 


The daily press gave ths demonstration 
contrasting coverage. The Chieago Tribune 
story Tuesday was headlined “Rival Pickets 
Collide Near White House; Leftist March 
Against Red Probers Fizzles.” 

The New York Times story of the same 
day was headlined “Uphaus Leads Drive in 
Capital on Un-American Activities Unit.” 
It claimed 350 persons joined in the protests 
and failed even to mention that anyone 
supported the committee. 

After a deluge of protests, the Times of 
the following day admitted that supporting 
the committee were 105 members of the 
Anti-Communist International and 100 
Young Americans for Freedom. 


ROOSEVELT DROPS PLAN 


Meanwhile Congressman ROOSEVELT re- 
revealed he has dropped his plan to move 
that the House abolish the committee. 

He proposed instead that the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, which passes on 
money for all committees, hold public hear- 
ings on the fund request of its antisubver- 
sive unit and cut its budget sharply. 

Congressman WaLTER promptly accepted 
the challenge. He said that, while it was 
not customary for the administration com- 
mittee to hold public hearings, he would 
welcome such an opportunity to debate his 
committee’s accomplishments with Repre- 
sentative ROOSEVELT. 

Representative WatTer said efforts by 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
to storm and upset the committee’s hearings 
might force it to seek a slight increase in 
funds. 

Representative WaLTER and Representative 
GorDoN ScHERER, ranking minority member 
of the committee, made certain the group 
will have a heavy legislative load at this 
session of Congress. 

Both introduced identical omnibus bills 
to revise and tighten the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1954. Most of the changes 
are to plug loopholes punched in the Nation’s 
security system by Supreme Court decisions, 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to an excellent 
article which appeared in Time maga- 
zine on October 3, 1960, dealing with 
perhaps one of the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting this country. 

This article proposes a bold approach 
to the problem of foreign competition. I 
firmly believe the time has come when 
we must take a hard look at our tax 
structure. With the entire world awak- 
ening industrially and competition for 
world markets mounting. I believe the 
time has come when this Congress should 
move with deliberation and determina- 
tion to give American industry a greater 
incentive for plant investment. More 
important, I am sure that revision of 
our tax structure is the only way in 
which this country will be able to com- 
pete in the markets of the world with- 
out lowering our own standard of living. 

I trust the excellent proposal con- 
tained in the following article will re- 
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ceive the immediate attention of the 
proper committees in Congress. 

Myr. Speaker, the article follows: 


Tax Writzorr Bonus—How To MEET 
ForEIGN COMPETITION 


The swift rise of competition abroad for 
US. business and the rumblings about reces- 
sion at home lend a new urgency to a prime 
question: What must the United States do to 
create more jobs at home, cut costs, and 
compete more effectively abroad? Most 
economists and businessmen, along with 
some politicians, think that a key, direct way 
is to change the depreciation laws on new 
plants and equipment.- They would permit 
businesmen to write off costs faster, thus 
giving them a big incentive to spend on old 
plants to improve efficiency or build new ones 
to make new products. 

The American Economic Foundation last 
month polled some 140 leading business and 
labor economists, found that 7 out of 
9 were in favor of more liberal and flexible 
depreciation allowances geared to a realistic 
view of plant and equipment. To find out 
what changes should be made, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment sent out 10,000 questionnaires to 
US. firms, is now busy tabulating the an- 
swers. Preliminary findings show that of 
nine revisions suggested by the Treasury, 
businessmen were most attracted to the one 
that would give them a free hand in deter- 
mining how to pay for new equipment. The 
cost of equipment in industries where 
changes come fast, such as_ electronics, 
might be written off in a year. In industries 
where changes come more slowly, such as 
steel, businessmen might want to take 10 
years or longer. 

The Internal Revenue Service’s basic guide 
te businessmen and tax agents in reckoning 
tax writeoff allowances (Bulletin F) was last 
revised in 1942. It is geared to the patch- 
and-retread psychology of the depression and 
the wer, takes little account of the rapid 
pace of technology in which a machine may 
be made obsolete by a better model a year 
after it is installed. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry, the life of machinery is an average 
25 years. On the straight-line basis of tax 
deductions applying to all pre-1954 pur- 
chased equipment, such machinery can be 
written off at the rate of only ¢ percent a 
year. In 1954 the Treasury offered business- 
men a new option increasing the effective 
rate to a still low 8 percent. 

Such rates, based on running a machine 
until it falls apart, are no incentive to mod- 
ernize. Tax allowances, based on the actual 
cost of the machine, ignore inflation that 
makes it impossible to replace at the same 
price. The Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute estimates that the costs of replace- 
ment outstrip depreciation allowances by $6 
to $8 billion a year. For many a business 
caught in the cost-price squeeze, the result 
is less money to spend on modernizing and 
expanding to cut costs and prices. 

In startling contrast to America’s deprecia- 
recovery was sparked by a 50-percent writeoff 
rates in booming Western Europe. While 
the United States looks upon depreciation 
allowances as One more strand in its tax- 
collecting net, foreign governments use them 
to spur business growth. 

The miracle of West German economic 
recovery was sparked by a 50-percent writeoff 
the first year for manufacturers who re- 
placed war-damaged plants. Expansion was 
so rapid that in 1955 the rate was cut to 20 
percent to curb too much spending on capi- 
tal goods. The rate is still more than dou- 
ble that of the United States; it has helped 
make it possible for Germany to undersell 
the United States in many world markets. 

When De Gaulle’s government took over 
in France and cast about for ways to restore 
French economic grandeur, one of its major 
moves was to model its depreciation allow- 
ances after the Germans. For new equip- 
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ment with a life of 3 years, a French firm is 
allowed 50-percent first-year tax writeoff, 
and for equipment to be depreciated over 
10 years or longer, it can write off no less 
than 25 percent. The idea, French experts 
happily note, almost compels industry to re- 
equip and modernize itself rapidly. Sweden 
for a time allowed 100-percent first-year 
writeoffs for firms that wished to take them. 
Even British businessmen, with the least 
liberal depreciation allowances in Western 
Europe, can write off as much as 4554 percent 
in some industries the first year. 

Western Europe, able to take quick advan- 
tage of cost-cutting technological break- 
throughs, undercuts U.S. prices in many a 
world market. Seeing this, many a US. 
manufacturer decides to expand production 
capacity abroad; last week, laying off close 
to 1,000 employees in Elmira, N.Y., Reming- 
ton Rand announced plans to make all its 
standard office and portable typewriters in 
Europe from now on. 

The US. Government is well aware of the 
potency of depreciation speedups as an in- 
strument of economic policy, has used fast 
tax writeoffs in two wars to boost plant ca- 
pacity quickly. But the Treasury has been 
reluctant to give businessmen the same in- 
vestment opportunities in peacetime. 

One of the Treasury's most persistent ar- 
guments against depreciation liberalization 
is the immediate loss in corporate tax reve- 
nues that it would suffer. But in the long 
run, the increase in the Nation’s industrial 
efficiency should mean not only lower prices 
for consumers but bigger sales abroad—and 
bigger tax revenues. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted the other day when President- 
elect Kennedy named to his official fam- 
ily in the important post of Assistant 
Secretary of Labor a personal friend of 
mine and a resident of my home city of 
Schenectady, James J. Reynolds. Mr. 
Reynolds has had extensive experience 
not only in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations as a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, but he 
has also had extensive experience in 
business and industrial management, 
most recently as vice president in charge 
of operations of the Alco Products Co. of 
Schenectady, N.Y. In Schenectady, Mr. 
Reynolds has won wide community 
support for his forthright manner, for 
his able representation of ‘this company, 
and for his warm and human per- 
sonality. 

Jim Reynolds brings a wealth of ex- 
perience and ability to the important 
post to which he has been designated, 
and I feel certain that he will contribute 
a great deal toward the building of a 
harmonious and constructive working 
relationship between management and 
labor as we move into the important 
years of the new Kennedy administra- 
tion. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks I 
enclose two editorials from Jim Reynolds’ 
hometown newspapers—one from the 
Schenectady Gazette of January 9, 1961, 
and the other from the Schenectady 
Union Star of the same date. The edi- 
torials follow: 

[From the Schenectady (N.Y.) Gazette] 

A FINE CHOICE 


The news that James J. Reynolds, of Sche- 
nectady, former vice president of Alco Prod- 
ucts, has been selected by President-elect 
Kennedy as Assistant Secretary of Labor was 
received very favorably here, as it no doubt 
was in other parts of the country where Mr. 
Reynolds has served in various important 
capacities. 

We believe that President-elect Kennedy 
and his advisers made a wise selection not 
only because of Mr. Reynolds’ character and 
personality, which inspire confidence, but 
because of his unusually wide experience in 
labor relations. Not many men either in 
public or private life can point to experience 
as a laborer in a pipe and foundry company, 
a stockbroker on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, a director of industrial relations, a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, an adviser on labor-management 
problems while serving in the Navy and a 
member of a Governor’s advisory committee 
on industrial safety. His life has been spent 
not merely in witnessing but in coming to 
understand the problems of both labor and 
management, and the role of government as 
well. One of the results has been that labor 
leaders and industrial leaders alike hold him 
in high regard. 

The Secretary of Labor-designate, Arthur 
J. Goldberg, will have an exceedingly knowl- 
edgeable and capable Assistant Secretary. 


[From the Schnectady (N.Y.) Union Star] . 
HOMETOWN SHARES HONOR 


President-elect Kennedy’s effort to select 
the right men for the right jobs has been 
demonstrated anew in the appointment of 
James J. Reynolds of Schenectady to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, who is to become Secretary of Labor, 
recommended Mr. Reynolds on the basis of 
sound qualifications. By his wide experience 
Mr. Reynolds merits the confidence of both 
business and organized labor. Since Mr. 
Goldberg has signified his intention of ap- 
plying statesmanship to the solution of 
problems that arise in management-labor 
relations, his selection of Mr. Reynolds is a 
good one because of his grasp of the problems 
and his ability to view them objectively. 

In Schenectady, where Mr. Reynolds has 
served as a vice president of Alco Products, 
he has a host of friends. He is deeply re- 
spected; he has shown that the public in- 
terest is an important consideration with 
him. We can take pride in the designation 
of Mr. Reynolds in full confidence that in the 
national post he is to assume soon he will 
again make an important contribution to 
the general welfare. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a speech which was 
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made by one of our outstanding Air 
Force officers, Gen. Sam E, Anderson, 
commander, Air Materiel Command, to 
the Washington chapter, National Se- 
curity Industrial Association, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1960. Gen. Anderson has emha- 
sized the cooperative attitude displayed 
by the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation with Government officials. 
Only by such full cooperation can our 
Nation remain strong. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that all of our people in industry 
and in government will be greatly in- 
terested in Gen. Anderson’s timely re- 
marks which follow: 
AEROSPACE LOGISTICS 


(Address by Gen. S. E. Anderson, commander, 
Air Materiel Command, to the Washington 
chapter, National Security Industrial As- 
sociation, November 10, 1960) 


I welcome this opportunity to speak to 
you—the Washington Chapter of the NSIA— 
with as much enthusiasm as I welcomed the 
opportunity to speak to your Dayton chap- 
ter only a few weeks ago. It is my intention 
today to echo to this eastern group the main 
topic of my Dayton address. Your people 
have been kind enough to make available 
copies of the Dayton talk which may be 
picked up at the door as you leave. 

Let me digress a moment here to acknowl- 
edge by name the NSIA representatives who 
have been or are serving on one of the 
groups which have been examining with us 
certain problems that were identified by the 
Air Force-industry subcontract symposium 
of October 1959. I am sure each one of you 
is familiar with the symposium and the out- 
growth steering corhmittee with its six work- 
ing panels; however, I would be remiss did 
I not tell you that the cooperative attitude 
and effort exercised by industry in this en- 
deavor has been acclaimed by higher head- 
quarters, and has even set a possible pattern 
for use by other agencies in the Department 
of Defense. I personally and publicly want 
to thank members of your organization who 
participated on the committee and panels: 
Adm, James D. Boyle, director of commit- 
tees in your own organization, and Messrs. 
J. C. Wheeler, Cecil L. Covington, Sidney 
W. Cable, Edward Savage, Jr., George W. 
Frost, Roman J. Daigler, and Howard H. 
Cork. 

An extension of the cooperative attitude 
displayed by NSIA representatives in the en- 
deaver I have just mentioned is the visit of 
your newly elected president, Mr. Huggins, 
to our headquarters approximately 2 months 
ago. My vice commander, General McKee, 
and I spent some time with Mr. Huggins. 
Mr. Huggins’ basic reason for this visit was 
to find out how NSIA could better cooperate 
with the Air Force. Believe me, gentlemen, 
when I say that this attitude is appreciated, 
and we, in turn, are very strongly of the 
same frame of mind. 

Mr. Huggins left with AMC an NSIA docu- 
ment titled “Program for Improved Indus- 
try-Government Cooperation.” Again I 
would like to offer you an “Emmy” for a 
program which will undoubtedly reap many 
rewards. Its implementation will permit 
you to take the offensive, where, in the past, 
you have had to operate primarily as the de- 
fense witness. I would like to quote one of 
the recommendations of your program: “To 
undertake a basic, continuing, objective pub- 
lic relations program regarding defense pro- 
curement and production to present both 
problems and achievements, so that indi- 
vidual examples of accomplishment and 
mistakes will be viewed in proper per- 
spective.” 

In the past minute or so, I have talked 
using the word “you,” not unmindful of 
the fact that what I have said is likewise 
true within the Air Force. Specifically, 
therefore (and I am sure some of you are 
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already aware of this) we of the Air Force 
have undertaken a similar program. It is 
called project “Procurement Facts,” the pur- 
pose of which is to make available to the 
public and key Government officials the good 
procurement practices which we have always 
maintained in our usual way of doing busi- 
ness. We intend, for the first time on a 
preplanned basis, to document by specific 
example those instances of efficiency and 
improvement that we have talked about be- 
fore by generalization. 

Back now to my primary reason for being 
here today. While I may have picked up 
the title “Prophet of Doom” as a result of 
certain publicity on my Dayton speech, I 
think you will see from the copy of that 
speech that the publicity did not include my 
“if”. -I repeat to you, therefore, that “if” 
we—industry and the Air Force—do not 
gather and present evidence that will con- 
vince the Congress that we are continually 
improving in the procurement and produc- 
tion area, then Congress has no choice but 
to act on the evidence before it. As a con- 
sequence—and I repeat my “if’’—we can 
continue to expect arbitrary percentage re- 
ductions in the budget as the solution to 
making us do a better job. It is, therefore, 
our joint responsibiilty to see that cold 
factual evidence is documented and pre- 
sented in a logical and articulate manMfer. 

The key point in my Dayton speech was 
reducing costs. If I may, I would like to 
refer to Maj. Gen. Waymond A. Davis’ ad- 
dress to the Air Force Assoication in Miami 
Beach on September 4, 1959. (General Davis, 
until recently the AMC Director of Procure- 
ment and,Production is now the commander 
of the Aeronautical Systems Center.) This 
was the first time that we clearly set forth 
industry’s fiduciary responsibility under the 
weapon system procurement concept. Gen- 
eral Davis said, with relation to prime con- 
tractors’ buying componments ( for a major 
system) that were previously bought by the 
Air Force, “Implicit in this reallocation and 
redistribtuion of work, however, is the sub- 
sequently overlooked responsibility that In- 
dustry has assumed a fiduciary relationship 
to the Government and public agencies.” 
Further, “We have truly * * * established a 
partnership arrangement with you (indus- 
try) which must be recognized.” In talking 
about reducing costs today, I will be address- 
ing myself to one element of this ‘concept 
which has set the pattern for our working 
relationship under weapon system procure- 
ment. I will talk only to that portion of the 
realtionship which deals with your subcon- 
tract purchasing effort. 

As in the past several years, silghtly over 
50 percent of Air Force procurement dollars 
(for fiscal year 61, forecasted expenditures 
are $8.5 billion) go to your suppliers. This 
is the amount your purchasing departments 
will spend with subcontractors to complete 
military defense orders. It is a tremendous 
sum of money. In the framework of being a 
part of the fiduciary responsibility which you 
have assumed under weapon system procure- 
ment, it represents a potential dollar sav- 
ings which I do not believe you are yet fully 
exploiting. 

There are many ways by which the Air 
Force attempts to reduce costs in its buying 
program with its suppliers. There are several 
that I feel can be adopted by industry when 
it buys. Let me state here that these ideas 
are not new to you, but are being reempha- 
sized in the hopes that my words will act 
as a catalyst to accelerate the acceptance and 
implementation of these ideas by industry. 
We cannot afford indecisiveness but must 
act now and strongly. 

The first of two controls I will mention 
today is surveying of purchase and estimat- 
ing systems. We, as you know, are well into 
& program of purchase system surveys. The 
immediate objective of these surveys is to 
assure that: 
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1. Your purchasing systems have policies 
and procedures, either written or verbal, 
which are economically sound. They should 
follow a good business practice. For example, 
your policies and procedures should: 

(a) Result in your introducing the maxi- 
mum amount of competition. This is par- 
ticularly true when you are dealing with 
other divisions of your company. 

(b) Assure adequate participation by small 
business in accordance with congressional 
intent. 

(c) Assure rapid transmission within the 
company and to all negotiators of current, 
complete, and accurate cost and pricing data. 

(d) That you are properly evaluating your 
subcontractor’s ability to perform from the 
cost as well as the reliability standpoint. 

2. Your employees are acquainted with, 
understand, and are following your policies. 

3. The purchasing function is so placed 
organizationally as to preclude dominance 
by other divisions of your company that may 
not be as cost conscious. 

4. Your procedures call for followup to 
continually assure compliance. 

The second control, undoubtedly the more 
important of the two to you, has to do with 
a technique in contracting. You, as an in- 
dustry, made earnings on net worth of 9 
percent in 1959. Without prejudging 
whether this is too large or too small, the 
Air Force does want to see you make a rea- 
sonable profit and I say this profit must be 
based on demonstrated superior performance, 
timeliness and cost reduction. 

It seems to me one way to assure a rea- 
sonable profit, for you as well as the sub- 
contractors to which I am _ specifically 
addressing myself today, is the use of in- 
centive features in contracts. The purpose 
of using the incentive approach is to en- 
courage a degree of profit according to dem- 
onstrated performance. In contrast, when 
a fixed fee is guaranteeed over costs, there 
is too little concern on the part of manage- 
ment to control costs. 

While I cannot point with particular pride 
at this time, either by number of contracts 
or dollar volume, about the job that the Air 
Force has done to increase the use of the in- 
centive technique, I can tell you that greater 
emphasis is being given to CPIF (cost plus 
incentive fee) and FPI (fixed price incen- 
tive) type contracts in our buy program. I 
suggest to you that your buy program should 
encourage greater emphasis on incentive. 
The allegation (often heard, with relation 
to a prime’s control over a supplier) that 
the prime can control only that value which 
it, itself, adds to what it produces is fal- 
lacious. You know this is so. I know it. 
Good management practices—incentives be- 
ing only an example—can definitely provide 
you with a control of the cost of the items 
that you buy. . 

What I am urging is that you direct great- 
er effort to control the cost of “value added” 
by your supplier by making their manage- 
ment conscious of the profits that can be 
earned by efficient performance vs. profits 
earned without regard to costs. 

While on one hand I have urged the use 
of a technique that brings about a better 
price under certain conditions and in more 
instances than we have exploited, I must also 
point out a potential trap which we cannot 
afford. Under no conditions can reliability 
be sacrificed for price. It is far too easy 
to let the profit dollar rule the judgment 
factor of reliability. When we think of the 
dollars in a single missile or space vehicle, 
no amount of dollar savings on some com- 
ponent ever pays for flight failure because 
reliability - considerations were ignored. 
While a subject for a separate talk, let me 
say that reliability is the crux of successful 
procurement and production. 

While I have alluded to it in my opening 
remarks, I would like to have been able to 
discuss at length with you today how well 
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we have met the military challenge as a 
result of our joint management efforts, but 
time does not permit. I do want to relate 
one instance that I hope will become typical, 
rather than the exceptional, in industry. 
I was gratified to learn that two of our 
prime weapon systems contractors had got- 
ten together with their major subcontractors 
at the highest executive level. As a result, 
definitive goals were established for cost 
reductions by means of program and pro- 
cedure controls in the areas of value engi- 
neering, gold plating and engineering 
changes. - 

At the risk again of being called a 
“prophet of doom” I want to take advantage 
of this generous opportunity to state that 
unless we—the Air Force and industry—do 
a better job of curtailing costs, the reflection 
of arbitrary percentage cuts will continue 
to be the cutback or elimination of urgent 
projects. We in effect, have been told that 
so iong as we don’t exert maximum pres- 
sures for best cost results, then what we 
consider to be the very minimum dollars for 
Air Force procurement will be further 
reducéd. . 

Gentlemen, it has pleased me to come 
here today to review with you a few areas 
of our mutual interest. In a task as tre- 
mendous as the one in which we are en- 
gaged, there will always be room for im- 
provement. By cooperatively solving major 
problems, by transferring the best from one 
system to another and by acting like mem- 
bers of the same board, I am confident that 
we can turn on the afterburner in reducing 
costs. 





Commonsense and Straightforward Com- 
ment by a Distinguished Analyst on 
the Subject of Legislation To Aid Dis- 
tressed Areas © 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, no 
problem facing the 87th Congress is more 
urgent or more difficult than the prob- 
lem of finding a way to relieve the eco- 
nomic distress of those areas in our 
country which are heavily hit by heavy 
unemployment, such as many communi- 
ties in my district. 

President-elect Kennedy has indicated 
that this subject will be of first concern 
in his new administration, and in that 
connection he has already made public 
the text of an exhaustive report on this 
subject prepared by an able task force 
of economic advisors headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [Illinois Mr. 
DOovGLAS. 

Prior to the release of the Douglas 
report, however, there was published in 
my State of New York a study prepared 
by a faculty team of the Business Re- 
_ Search Center of Syracuse University for 

the use of the temporary State Commis- 
sion on Economic Expansion in New 
York State. Surprisingly enough, this 
faculty team completely opposed the idea 
of assistance to economically distressed 
areas, and proposed instead that the 
ultimate solution to the problem was the 
transfer of unemployed workers to other 
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areas of the country where jobs were 
more plentiful. 

To me this solution is not only in- 
human but also represents no solution at 
all to the distressed areas problem but 
rather only a surrender to it. In effect 
it says that the only way New York State, 
for example, can solve her unemploy- 
ment problem would be to move out our 
people lock, stock, and barrel from New 
York to, let us say, California. 

Nowhere have I seen the argument 
against this strange proposal expressed 
more forcefully or succinctly than in an 
article that appeared recently in the 
New York Times referring to comments 
by one of the distinguished members of 
the Douglas task force, Mr. Solomon 


. Barkin, director of research of the 


Textile Workers Union of America. I 
commend Mr. Barkin’s comments to my 
colleagues in connection with this most 
important subject. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the article 
from the New York Times of December 
26: 
KENNEDY ADVISER DEFENDS AID PLAN—DIs- 
TRESSED AREAS CAN Be HELPED, HE Says, 
DisPUTING STATE ECONOMIC REPORT 


A consultant to President-elect John F. 
Kennedy’s task force on area redevelopment 
took issue yesterday with a conclusion in a 
New York State study that little could be 
done to restore distressed areas to economic 
health. 

The doubt about the efficacy of commu- 
nity-sponsored efforts to rehabilitate such 
areas had been expressed by a faculty team 
at the Business Research Center of Syracuse 
University in a report for the Temporary 
State Commission on Economic Expansion. 

Solomon Barkin, consultant to the Ken- 
nedy task force, said Federal legislation now 
being planned by the group would be broad 
enough to make recovery in distressed areas 
tangible and feasible. 

VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 


In addition to his work with the task 
force, Mr. Barkin serves as secretary to the 
Area Employment Expansion Committee, a 
citizens’ group, and as research director of 
the Textile Workers Union. 

The Syracuse researchers expressed the 
opinion that community and official efforts 
at rehabilitation had generally failed to off- 
set the job losses caused by the decline of old 
industries. 

They suggested that workers in such areas 
be retrained in new skills and that they move 
to places where there is a need for such skills. 

Mr. Barkin said the Syracuse group’s con- 
clusions were valid only if a narrow approach, 
such as merely building new factories, were 
used as a sole solution. 

The Federal bill now being considered by 
the Kennedy task force provides for careful 
economic planning, community redevelop- 
ment, improvement of public facilities, and 
the retraining of the work force as a prelimi- 
nary to the construction of industrial fac- 
tories, he declared. 

EISENHOWER VETOES CITED 


He said President Eisenhower had vetoed 
both in 1959 and 1960 bills approved by Con- 
gress that were designed to overcome the 
deficiencies of local development programs 
directed solely at the construction of new 
factories. 

“The dispute between President Eisenhow- 
er and Congress centered about the admin- 
istration’s insistence upon limiting the area 
construction program to factory construc- 
tion and the congressional bills for a full 
program of area redevelopment,” he said. 

The findings of the team were 
part of the basic data used by the temporary 
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State commission for its report to Governor 
Rockefeller and the legislature last week. 

The commission did not accept the Syra- 
cuse findings completely, but expressed re- 
serve about how much good the proposed 
Federal program would do. It urged a State 
sales tax to help local governments maintain 
and expand their public services, reduction 
of featherbedding among railroad crews, and 
limitation of unemployment insurance to 
workers made idle by strikes, but not di- 
rectly involved in them, 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a thoughtful article entitled “Water 
Pollution Problem in United States,” 
which appeared in the magazine Con- 
cern, a service of the general board of 
Christian Social Concerns of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

This article outlines the grave danger 
from pollution and the problem which 
all the people of the United States face 
as a result of our defiling and fouling the 
waters on which we rely for our very 
existence. 

It is high time we commence cleaning 
up these running sores on the face of 
America and ease the grave health dan- 
ger they present to our people. 

The article follows: 

WATER POLLUTION PROBLEM IN UNITED STATES 


The pollution of water by industrial and 
domestic waste has become one of the great 
problems of the United States. It is an 
issue which social action must confront. 

An article titled “Filthy Water,” by Jona- 
than Spivak appeared in the November 14, 
1960, issue of the Wall Street Journal. It 
raises some of the fundamental questions 
and indicates some political action which is 
underway concerning the pollution problem. 

The Wall Street Journal has granted 
Concern permission to reprint Spivak’s arti- 
cle. He wrote: 

“Amid simmering controversy, Uncle Sam 
is demanding costly cleanup by communities 
and corporations of the rising tide of filth 
that infiltrates the Nation’s water supplies. 

A POWER TEST 


“In a test of Federal versus local power 
that’s heading toward a court decision, the 
Government is now calling on more than a 
dozen waterside cities, including St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha, to quit dumping 
raw sewage and industrial waste into nearby 
rivers—and thus to give relief to downstream 
communities. In these metropolises, the 
Public Health Service is insisting on con- 
struction of waste treatment plants costing 
$500 million; the sum at stake has nearly 
tripled since early 1958, as the crackdown has 
broadened. Some 10 percent to 20 percent 
of the total cost would fall on private indus- 
try, the rest on local governments—and 
hence on taxpayers. 

“These projects have timetables stretching 
into the mid-1960’s. But long before they 
can be completed, the Government may be 
calling for many more. For the PHS is now 
scrutinizing no less than 150 areas of poten- 
tial pollution, including New York Harbor, 
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the Chattahoochee River at Atlanta and tne 
North Platte at Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

“‘It is inevitable,’ asserts a PHS enforce- 
ment official, ‘that the tempo of our activity 
will step up and the caseload rise. In many 
areas the people are demanding the preserva- 
tion and protection of water resources.’ 


BOND ISSUES REFUSED 


“But here and there, taxpayers are also 
demanding pocketbook protection, and 
strong opposition to PHS policing is arising 
in some communities. The greatest chal- 
lenge is being leveled by the city of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., where citizens have twice refused 
to vote bond issues to finance a $9.5 million 
sewage treatment system to cut pollution of 
the broad and none-too-clean Missouri 
River. Now the Government is suing to 
force St. Joseph to build the sewage works 
by 1963; the case is pending in Federal dis- 
trict court in Missouri. The crucial issue: 
How much power does Uncle Sam have, un- 
der a 1956 antipollution law, to intervene in 
local affairs? 

“*A lot of people here,’ declares a St. Jo- 
seph city official, ‘think the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone too far. They think, who 
is trying to force this down our throat? It 
strikes a pretty raw nerve.’ 

“Not only will the court battle test PHS 
power to compel a cleanup, but it holds 
implications for the full range of Federal- 
local regulations. “This could be one of the 
big legal political issues of the coming 
decade,’ declares a Government § lawyer. 
‘When the voters of a city say “No,” and the 
Federal Government says “You must,” does 
the Federal interest prevail?’ 

“Without any courtroom conflict, of 
course, more and more is being done to fight 
water pollution—by Federal, State and local 
governments and by private industry. In 
Tuesday’s balloting, voters in Kansas City, 
Mo., Kansas City, Kans., and Omaha approved 
bond issues totaling over $100 million for 
sewage treatment plants that will comply 
with Federal demands. On their own, paper 
mills, chemical plants and dairy companies 
have spent generous sums on improved waste 
treatment to avoid fouling nearby waters. 

“Already, Federal officials say, ‘Pollution 
has been reduced on 21,000 miles of inter- 
state streams.’ The PHS has brought pres- 
sure to halt contamination of Arkansas and 
Louisiana streams by salt brines discharged 
from oil wells and to clear away dangerous 
radioactive wastes deposited in New Mexico’s 
Animus River by uranium milling opera- 
tions.” 

PROBLEM GETTING WORSE 

“And yet, Washington officials contend, the 
battle against water pollution has been a los- 
ing one so far. ‘Despite increased efforts,’ 
says Gordon McCallum, Chief of the PHS 
Division of Water Pollution Control, ‘the 
problem of water pollution is growing worse 
rather than better. All the facts indicate we 
are not doing enough.’ 

“The economic loss chargeable to pollution 
has now climbed to at least $1 billion a year,” 
McCallum estimates. “This figure,” he says, 
“includes such things as the cost of treating 
polluted water to make it usable and cuts in 
real estate values stemming from unavail- 
ability of pure water. 

“Some industry officials, however, suspect 
Federal functionaries tend to exaggerate the 
seriousness of the pollution problem. De- 
clares a spokesman for the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, ‘Some of the warn- 
ings of stream pollution have been some- 
what on the hysterical side, we believe, and 
do not accord with the realities. We certain- 
ly don’t feel the water problem indicates the 
necessity for any crash program or drastic 
centralized control of water resources.’ 

“*Too much emphasis has been placed on 
stream pollution in view of the fact that in- 
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dustry is willing, can and has made progress 
in combating pollution,’ asserts Lloyd Par- 
tain, manager of trade and industry rela- 
tions for Curtis Publishing Co., which runs 
its own paper mills. 

PER CAPITA USE INCREASES 


“For the past 30 years, according to the 
Public Health Service, pollution of once-pure 
streams, lakes and rivers has been on the 
increase. But the PHS says the effects are 
becoming critical only now, with rising U.S. 
population, greater concentration of the 
populace in cities, and increasing per capita 
use of water almost everywhere. 

“Such modern amenities as dishwashers 
and garbage disposal devices not only raise 
water consumption, but their foul outflow 
throws added demands on municipal sewage 
plants. The growing use of synthetic deter- 
gents, pesticides, and fertilizers pours into 
water systems polluting chemicals which 
sometimes defy present purifying techniques. 
Radioactive wastes may raise the most 
alarming threat of all. 

“*"We have oversold the cheapness and 
plentifulness of water and failed to empha- 
size the necessity and value of pollution 
control,’ warns the Public Health Service. 
“We are rapidly running out of clean water.’ 

“The worst, Officials say, is yet to come. 
Per capita water wants are expected to 
mount from 147 gallons a day now to as 
much as 225 gallons in the year 2000. Be- 
cause population, too, will rise, actual de- 
mand threatens to increase far more steep- 
ly—to perhaps 1 trillion gallons a day by the 
turn of the century, from 280 billion now. 
Yet the total water supplies now available 
to the Nation are calculated at only 650 
billion gallons a day. 

“The obvious import of these figures— 
more and more of the Nation’s water will 
have to be reused on its journey toward the 
sea. Already towns along the crowded Ohio 
Valley use river water up to four times on 
its way downstream. In years ahead, Gov- 
ernment experts figure, the general turnover 
must be even higher. 

“The Nation’s waste treatment needs, by 
Government reckoning, are 
Though cities have already spent $25 billion 
for sewage treatment works, another $4.6 
billion will be required, its estimated, to 
meet needs of the near future. By 1980, 
Officials say, demands of population growth 
and replacement of obsolete plants may add 
another $44.5 billion to the municipal bill. 
For industry, it’s said, current needs require 
expenditures of $1.9 billion, with $10.2 billion 
more needed by 1980. 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS BEGUN 


“To lighten the financial burden on cities, 
the Government 4 years ago instituted a pro- 
gram of sewage-plant construction grants. 
It provides 30 percent of the cost of any 
single project, up to a ceiling of $250,000. 
So far Uncle Sam has put up $194 million 
against local funds totaling nearly $1 billion. 

“But limited Federal grants, local officials 
complain, are of little help in such sweeping 
pollution problems as that facing the St. 
Louis metropolican area. There the Govern- 
ment is demanding a mammoth cleanup 
campaign which it estimates will cost $150 
million. The objective: To stop St. Louis 
and neighboring communities from dumping 
untreated sewage into the Mississippi. 

“While the Federal sums involved seem 
relatively small, pollution abatement can 
generate plenty of heat. Aiming to get 
State and local governments to shoulder 
the full load, President Eisenhower proposed 
to cut Federal contributions from an annual 
$50 million to $20 million this year and to 
nothing next year; to spur the shift, States 
were offered revenues from a telephone tax 
now levied by Uncle Sam. But scores of 
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local officials and conservationists flocked to 
Capitol Hill to protest Ike’s plan, and Demo- 
crats promptly proposed to boost Federal 
grants instead—though Eisenhower killed 
that idea with a veto. Result—spending re- 
mains at $50 million a year. 

FEDERAL LAWS NECESSARY 


“Regardless of the scope of Government 
assistance, pollution experts regard inten- 
sified Federal enforcement as indispensable. 
‘Some cities have been ignoring waste treat- 
ment for years. They. don’t worry about 
dumping raw sewage into streams, since it’s 
the communities downstream that suffer,’ 
aiaintains a PHS official. Although most 
States have pollution control laws, their au- 
thority is frequently too limited to compel 
offending cities to clean up. 


“And when pollution problems cross State 
lines, cities and States may squabble for 
years without getting anywhere. Until the 
Federal Government stepped in, for example, 
Kansas had fruitlessly endeavored to dissuade 
Beatrice, Nebr., from polluting the Big Blue 
River with untreated sewage. Only under 
the threat of Federal action in 1957 did 
Beatrice and six other Nebraska cities un- 
dertake construction of sewage treatment 
plants costing $1.6 million to end a pollution 
problem that dated back to 1922, says the 
PHS. 

“*We try to measure our success by the 
amount of voluntary compliance we achieve 
at the conference table,’ emphasizes Murray 
Stein; chief of the PHS Water Pollution En- 
forcement Division. 

“Under a 1956 amendment to the Federal 
Pollution Control act, the Public Health 
Service is empowered to call a conference 
of State agencies involved in a pollution 
problem, recommend remedies and estab- 
lish a schedule for construction of treatment 
facilities by allegedly offending cities and in- 
dustries. If this fails to bring resvlts—the 
Government says it does work in most dis- 
putes—the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to call a public 
hearing and issue a formal notice to stop in- 
terstate pollution. Should the notice be 
defied, the Government, with the consent of 
the State pollution agency, can go into court 
to try to compel obedience. 


CASES PENDING 


“As of now, the PHS has 14 pending cases 
on its books, involving dozens of corpora- 
tions as well as local government. Up to 
now, the St. Joseph case is the only one that 
the agency has found it necessary to take 
to court. Of the enforcement actions be- 
gun in the past ¢ years, only three, involving 
outlays of $4.6 million, have been completed 
so far. In each case, the parties involved 
complied with Government orders, making 
it unnecessary for the PHS to go to court. 
One of these three cases constitutes a mile- 
stone: The first successful police action 
against radioactive stream pollution. 

“There's a pesky problem, PHS experts 
say, in detecting the microscopic quantities 
of radioactive substances which can pollute 
waters; the accepted safety liimt of radium, 
for example, is one ten-millionth of the 
maximum allowed for the common poisons 
arsenic and lead... . - 

“In testing the suspect Animus River in 
New Mexico, the PHS assembled a special 
crew of experts and analyzed samples of 
mud and vegetation from the riverbed. 
Its conclusions—drinking-water supplies for 
the towns of Aztec and Farmington, N. Mex., 
contained from 1.4 to 1.6 times the allowable 
daily limits of radium and strontium. The 
Vanadium Corp. uranium mill upstream in 
Durango, Colo., was required to improve its 
facilities for waste disposal and to provide 
other treatment at an estimated cost of 
$30,000. 
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“In Arkansas and Louisiana, the PHS 
stepped in and forced the operators of 75 oil 
wells to stop discharging brine into stream 
beds. The brine, when pumped out and al- 
lowed to remain on the surface, seeps into 
water systems, destroying their usefulness 
for drinking, irrigation, and industry. The 
oil well operators were required to inject the 
brines back into deep subsurface strata at a 
cost of about $1 million. Among the affected 
drillers were Tidewater Oil Co. and Atlantic 
Refining Co. 

“In its war on pollution, the PHS main- 
tains a network of monitoring stations on 
key interstate streams and the Great Lakes 
to keep tabs on radioactivity, bacterial and 
chemical content. The network, with 75 sta- 
tions now, will be expanded to 120 in 1961 
and ultimately, perhaps, to 300. “We need 
to. know where and why we are gaining or 
losing ground in controlling pollution, and to 
maintain a water intelligence that will detect 
pollution situations before they become ma- 
jor problems,’ explains the PHS.” 





Biennial Message of Gov. Edmund G. 
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in Joint Session Assembled January 3, 
1961 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased and proud 
to present to your attention and also 
the attention of all the other Members 
of this august body the text of the bien- 
nial message by the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of my native State of California, 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown, as delivered by 
him to the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California in joint session on 
Tuesday, January 3, 1961: 

BIENNIAL MESSAGE TO THE CALIFORNIA LEGIS- 
LATURE BY Gov. EpMUND G. BROWN 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of the 
legislature, and my fellow Californians, 2 
years ago, in this chamber, we resolved to 
chart a new course for California. We 
pledged ourselves to bring to California a 
new and progressive program—a program of 
responsible liberalism. 

These were not empty resolutions. We 
can take pride that the first 2 years have 
made a difference—that California is off dead 
center and on the move again. In the last 2 
years, more pioneering legislation has been 
enacted than in any comparable period since 
the first term of Hiram Johnson almost half 
' @ century ago. 

On the water issue, instead of a wasteful 
stalemate, we have embarked on an his- 
toric program to meet the needs of a dy- 
namic, growing California. This California 
water program is the greatest, boldest pub- 
lic project ever undertaken by an American 
State. 

In higher education, instead of a drift into 
chaos and unhealthy competition, we have 
adopted a master plan to guide the essential 
growth of the State university, the State 
colleges, and the junior colleges. 

In human rights, instead of closing our 
eyes to discrimination in employment, we 
have passed a Fair Employment Practices Act 
to insure equal opportunity for all. 
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In social insurance and social welfare pro- 
grams, instead of continuing to drop back 
from California’s longtime position of leader- 
ship, we have moved to the fore once more. 
California is now again in the vanguard of 
the States and still moving ahead—a fact of 
vital importance to hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens in this period of national eco- 
nomic downturn and rising unemployment. 

In the field of public health, instead of 
pretending that air pollution is not a State 
responsibility, we committed the full re- 
sources of the State to the fight against smog. 
Our action in this difficult area is going to 
make California a healthier, cleaner, better 
place to live and work. 

And, in fiscal matters, instead of one deficit 
budget after another, we have put Cali- 
fornia back in the black by adopting a pro- 
gram for new revenues and for economy in 
government. In 5 of the 7 years prior to 
1959, the California State government spent 
far more than it took in. Later this month, 
by contrast, I will seria you a third straight 
soundly balanced budget—balanced despite 
current adverse economic conditions. 

These six major achievements reflect the 
commitment of this administration to a 
program of responsible liberalism. There 
are many other achievements, some equally 
important, but these six symbolize the dif- 
ference that this program has made in Cali- 
fornia. In saying this, I want to extend 
great credit to the legislature and its Demo- 
cratic leadership, and I am glad also to 
acknowledge that these measures would not 
have been possible without the support of 
fairminded Republican legislators. 

Although we have made a breakthrough in 
the last 2 years, there is no room for self- 
satisfaction about our accomplishments. 
We must not deceive ourselves that our 
work is done. Good government requires a 
never-ending search for the best means of 
serving the people. 

We fail our trust if we pass major legis- 
lation and then ignore it. A major statute 
often does no more than mark the first step. 
The success of any program depends on wise 
administration, and on timely adjustments 
to reflect the lessons of experience. 

To serve the people faithfully, it is also 
essential that we remain skeptical and open- 
minded. A change in conditions or the pas- 
sage of time may tarnish even the best 
legislation. New information or progress 
in science may point a better way. And the 
sad fact is that we may be, on occasion, 
simply wrong. : 


But we must not allow this foreknowledge 
of our human fallibility to intimidate us or 
deter us from acting. For act we must if 
we are to survive and to meet the needs of 
our great and growing State. 

Beyond following through on what we 
have started, and beyond reexamining our 
existing programs, there lies the major task 
of seeking solutions to problems which are 
either completely new or only recently iden- 
tified. Each decade, each year, indeed each 
day in the history of a State as dynamic and 
complex as California brings new problems 
and new needs. 


Against the background of the first 2 
years, we turn to the subjects which require 
action at this session. Many of my recom- 
mendations are stated in general terms, be- 
cause I believe that the details should be 
considered by us together in the course of 
the legislative process. You have helped 
teach me that prefabricated solutions are 
not always the best. Let us then resolve 
to combine “our knowledge and experience 
as we consider the urgent and unfinished 
business of California. 

First, the field of education: There is no 
better example than education of an area 
where we have done well, and yet must do 
better. In the first 2 years, we provided 
major increases in State aid to school dis- 
tricts and in State loans for school con- 
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struction. We have also raised salaries of 
teachers in the university and State col- 
leges by 12% percent. Throughout the 
country, our master plan for higher educa- 
tion which I mentioned earlier, has been 
hailed as a signal achievement. Indeed, we 
have a remarkable school system—probably 
the best in the Nation—but we must look 
forward to improvement rather than back- 
ward with complacency. 

There is a widespread belief, which I share, 
that we can improve the quality of education 
in the primary and secondary schools. As 
a step in this direction, I urge you to adopt 
the new requirements for teaching creden- 
tials of the kind which have been proposed 
by the State board of education and the 
State department of education. This re- 
form would reduce the types of credentials 
from a bewildering 40 to a basic 5. More 
significant, it would require that primary 
and secondary teachers have a major in col- 
lege in an academic subject. Under the new 
plan, students planning to be teachers will 
no longer major in so-called method or how- 
to-teach courses. 

Within our schools, we should move to- 
ward curriculum changes which will em- 
phasize solid subjects and minimize the 
wasteful fringe courses. To identify un- 
usually able students and to nourish their 
talents, we should provide additional aid for 
special programs for gifted children. Simi- 
larly, we should provide new funds to help 
teachers pierce the barriers to a full educa- 
tion for emotionally handicapped students. 

To give us a measurement of the effective- 
ness of our schools, we must now seriously 
consider a Statewide testing program. In 
recommending such tests, the very sig- 
nificant report of the citizens advisory com- 
mission emphasized that the tests would 
enable a local school district to reassure it- 
self that its pupils are not being short- 
changed. As we develop these tests, we must 
provide safeguards to insure that they do not 
result in unhealthy competition among 
schools or geographic areas. Even more im- 
portant, we must be certain that they do not 
encourage our teachers to “teach the test” 
rather than the curriculum. 

This attention to quality and content 
should not lead us to neglect the fiscal and 
organizational problems posed by Cali- 
fornia’s continuing great growth. 

I recommend that the legislature act im- 
mediately to increase the maximum State 
bond fund allocation for local school con- 
struction aid from $10 million to $12 million 
@ month. We must make more progress 
toward elimination of double sessions in 
California. 

In the new budget, I will also recommend 
that $200,000 be appropriated to help speed 
the school district reorganization process. 
The resulting efficiencies and economies will 
repay California taxpayers manyfold. 

I have discussed these recommendations 
regarding primary and secondary schools 
with Dr. Simpson, the superintendent of 
public instruction. I am pleased to tell you 
that we feel a common sense of urgency 
about these matters. We are working to- 
gether for the improvement of our schools. 

In higher education, we must act to con- 
solidate the achievements of the master plan 
and make certain that it is operating as we 
intended. We should provide additional aid 
to the junior colleges as a recognition of their 
key role in the master plan. We must also 
provide funds for a new medical school in 
San Diego. At present, only about one-fifth 
of our new doctors are coming from Cali- 
fornia medical schools. Unless we *stablish 
this new school and begin to reduce our de- 
pendence on schools in other States, we in- 
vite a critical shortage of medical manpower. 


I first made a formal request last spring 
that the University of California assume re- 
sponsibility for this new landmark in edu- 
cational process in our State. The board of 
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regents agreed in December to seek all neces- 
sary preconstruction funds this year, and I 
will ask your approval of this appropriation 
in the 1961-62 budget. 

These advances, important as they are, add 
still more to the staggering cost of educa- 
tion. In California, we are already spend- 


i ore than one-half of our general funds 
fo tio we are to justify new pro- 
gr: ew fiscal commitments, we must 


make certain that the present structure is 
as economical and as equitable as possible. 
We must prove that education and economy 
are not natural enemies. 

To that end, we should enact laws to 
equalize State aid in relation to the county- 
wide tax base, rather than on a district-by- 
district basis. Such a proposal, which is 
advocated by the State department of edu- 
cation, would prevent the rich segment of 
a@ county escaping from its proper share of 
the cost of supporting schools throughout 
the county. Only if we take such steps can 
we afford the progressive measures which I 
have outlined today. 

Education is costly, but we make no better 
investment than in the lives and hopes of 
our children. The improvement of educa- 
tion is the No. 1 goal of my administration. 

Second, we turn to the administration of 
justice: At this session, we must focus our 
efforts on the nightmare of narcotics. Last 
year, after conferences with law enforcement 
officials, I appointed a five-man special com- 
mission on narcotics. After 8 months of 
work with its able staff, the commission has 
now submitted a 22-point program designed 
to achieve a sharp reduction in the sale and 
use of narcotics in California. The report 
provides what was previously lacking— 
namely, a well-documented foundation for 
aggressive action against the sinister dope 
traffic. 

I am especially impressed with the com- 
mission’s case for harsher penalties and 
longer terms of imprisonment for narcotics 
offenders. I urge the legislature to take 
direct action to guarantee that peddlers will 
no longer feel that the penalty is worth risk- 
ing because the crime is so profitable. 

The commission has suggested a further 
bold new approach for helping to clear our 
streets of known addicts. Its report calls 
for treatment of addiction as a communica- 
ble disease and urges quarantining of addicts 
in detention hospitals until a court approves 
their release. Such an ambitious program 
clearly poses serious financial and capital 
outlay problems which may take more than 
a single session to resolve. 

I believe, however, that the legislature 
should consider carefully the merit of such 
an approach in order that it may become part 
of our present and future planning. 

I also believe the commission’s report offers 
@ realistic and reasonable approach to the 
constitutional problems involved in provid- 
ing law enforcement officials with effective 
weapons of detection and apprehension for 
use against this deadly traffic. The commis- 
sion has set forth with clarity the necessity 
for providing relief from some of the restric- 
tions of the exclusionary rules adopted by 
our courts, and has suggested several 
thoughtful means by which this may be 
achieved. 

I commend the entire report to your at- 
tention. I am sure that within its frame- 
work you will find a sensible pattern for a 
program of direct action in this session. 

Attorney General Stanley Mosk, the chief 
law officer of this State, also is developing 
approaches to this problem which are equally 
worthy of your attention and consideration. 

Let us begin—as the commission urges— 
by immediately designating 1961 as Fight 
Narcotics Year. I hope you will do so by 
legislative resolution. 
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Last fall the President-elect pledged a 
White House Conference on Narcotics in a 
message to Attorney General Mosk. In a 
recent conversation I urged that he convene 
such a conference just as soon as possible, 
and I am confident that action will be forth- 
coming. 

The vicious drugs used in California all 
come from outside the State. They are 
smuggled into our ports of entry and across 
our exposed southern border. Every promi- 
nent law enforcement official in southern 
California told the President’s emissaries last 
March that we urgently need the aid of the 
Federal Government in erecting effective nar- 
cotics barriers at the border and in securing 
greater cooperation from foreign govern- 
ments. Without this, none of our efforts can 
succeed. 

There can be no question but that the 
new administration in Washington will give 
us much-needed assistance on this matter— 
assistance which has been so curiously with- 
held in recent years. 

And for my part, I pledge my complete 
and unreserved efforts to exterminate the 
plague of narcotics. 

Another aspect of the administration of 
justice requiring action now is the juvenile 
court law which has not been revised for 
45 years. There is no quarrel with the basic 
philosophy of the law which affords youth- 
ful offenders protection from unwarranted 
publicity and gives them a chance of re- 
habilitation. However, a special study com- 
mission on juvenile justice has recently con- 
cluded that the law is now “disorganized, 
repetitive, and frequently obscure.” Ironi- 
cally, the commission found that the law 
now leaves youngsters without many of the 
protections of due process which are guaran- 
teed to adults. 

As evidence of the need for reform I ask 
you to note a recommendation of the com- 
mission which would establish a 2-week 
period as the maximum time between a 
youngster’s arrest and hearing. The com- 
mission observed that while waiting for his 
hearing a youthful offender may spend from 
several weeks to 6 months in custody—in 
an atmosphere where he has evil compan- 
ions and exposure to ugly habits and pat- 
terns of thought. There is both wisdom 
and humanity in cutting this unwholesome 
period to an absolute minimum. 

In all, the Commission’s report pinpoints 
six areas in which revision of the juvenile 
court law is desirable. These recommenda- 
tions follow a 3-year study, a series of 
public hearings, and consultation with 
nearly all of California’s juvenile court 
judges and chief law enforcement officers. 
Considering this background, this report 
plainly requires careful study and thought- 
ful action. 

Before leaving the subject of the admin- 
istration of Justice, I want to indicate again 
my continued opposition to capital punish- 
ment. Apart from my personal view that it 
is immoral and uncivilized, I continue to be- 
lieve that the death penalty has been a gross 
failure—that it has neither protected the 
innocent nor deterred the wicked. It will 
not be news that I would welcome a legisla- 
tive decision to repeal or moderate our death 
penalty law. 

Whatever my personal views, however, I 
shall continue to apply the law as it is 
written. 

Third, we consider action related to our 
social welfare programs: We show respect 
for our senior citizens by programs which 
make it possible for them to live in health, 
in dignity, and in security. There are sev- 
eral major steps which should be taken at 
this session toward that goal. 

I believe we should now recognize the im- 
pact of the rising cost of living on the aged 
and those others it affects most. 
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I recommend that a cost-of-living escalator 
be added to our program of old-age assist- 
ance. This principle should also be applied 
to the lesser number receiving aid to the 
blind and to the disabled. 

If these programs are to meet essential 
needs, benefits must be geared to the rising 
costs of food and housing. 

Let us also recognize the cost-of-living 
problem for families which help support 
needy relatives, while attempting to cope 
with their own budget problems. 

I am persuaded that we should modify 
the relatives responsibility law to a consider- 
able extent. 

I recommend that a man with a family 
not be compelled to furnish support until 
his monthly income exceeds $1,000. 

There is yet another significant step to be 
taken to make sure that State assistance to 
needy senior citizens does not fall short of 
the minimum needs. 

I recommend that the maximum limit 
on benefits to the aged because of special 
problems—usually related to medical and 
housing needs—be increased from $115 a 
month to $165 a month. This is not an 
increase in basic grants, but within this 
new maximum of $165 a month we can, 
for the first time, meet essential special 
needs fully. 

The cost of this change can and should 
be substantially reduced through a careful 
program of State legislation which takes 
advantage of recent Federal legislation pro- 
viding additional funds for medical care for 
the aged. 

It is well known that I have supported a 
drastically different and broader Federal 
approach to the problem—one based on 
social security which would have met the 
needs of far more persons far better. 

I hope that the current session of Con- 
gress will reconsider the present law in the 
interests of unmet needs, fairness and State 
solvency. 

In the interim, however, I propose that 
the State do whatever it can afford in using 
the present law in the interests of California 
and its senior citizens. 

In the past few months, using Federal 
funds, we have begun to increase steadily 
the benefits for persons already on old-age 
assistance to include such items as eye- 
glasses, dentures, a wider range of drugs, 
and rehabilitation treatment. 

By midyear these medical benefits for the 
aged who already were receiving State as- 
sistance will be almost double the levels 
of early last year. This is being done under 
previous legislative authorizations and 
appropriations. 

To extend the benefits of the new Federal 
medical care program to those not already 
on our old-age assistance programs, but 
whose incomes are equally low, however, will 
require new legislative action. 

Because the State can afford to provide 
required matching funds only for the cases 
of gravest need, I recommend that the ini- 
tial extension be to chronically ill aged per- 
sons who have incomes of less than $2,000 
@ year, but who do not now receive old-age 
asssistance from the State. There is no 
group for whom help is more urgent or 
more justified. 

In carefully rexamining our social welfare 
programs, we have found another substan- 
tial area of distress. The present definition 
of total disability in California law makes 
our current program of aid to the disabled 
one of the most restrictive in the Nation. 
I recommend that the definition be rewrit- 
ten realistically in this session so that a 
number of truly disabled and needy persons 
who are now disqualified will become eligible. 

In a different area of concern for the aged, 
I recommend that the State provide a small 
appropriation to encourage wider develop- 
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ment of community centers and dther facili- 
ties for senior citizens. This money would be 
allocated on a matching basis to help finance 
pioneering projects of this kind. 

We should also act to end the wasteful 
trend toward discrimination against our 
older citizens in matters of employment. At 
present, arbitrary and umreasonable age 
limitations force some of our useful citizens 
into unproductive and frustrating retire- 
ment. The State of California should firmly 
declare its opposition to such discrimination 
and instruct the department of employment 
to carry out this sensible and humane 
policy. 

In further accord with the principle of 
reexamining existing programs, I recommend 
that we take a hard, yet sympathetic look 
at. the aid to needy children program. It 
should be a hard look because we plainly 
must take some new precautions against 
fraudulent conduct by unscrupulous parents. 
But, in reviewing this statute, our dominat- 
ing concern must be for the children in- 
volved. I urge that in our priorities we put 
the saving of children first, the saving of 
money second. 

In addition to taking effective action to 
eliminate fraud from this program, I rec- 
ommend that the counties be given much- 
needed financial assistance to improve the 
quality of the local administration of this 
program by welfare departments. In most 
cases, their personnel are now too burdened 
with other caseload work to give adequate 
time and attention to this program and its 
opportunities for family rehabilitation. 

Before leaving the subject of social wel- 
fare, I would suggest that the time is ripe 
for a study of the State’s approach to all our 
social welfare programs. I propose that a 
joint legislative-executive commission be 
created to study the entire area. During 
these first 2 years, I have developed increas- 
ing respect for the work of special commit- 
tees or task forces, such as those which have 
recently reported on education, medical care, 
juvenile justice, metropolitan problems, nar- 
cotics, and other complex subjects. Such 
committees enable us to receive, usually 
without cost, the expert advice of our most 
talented and experienced citizens. 

Fourth, let us consider the field of public 
health: It is my goal that every California 
family should have adequate access to medi- 
cal care of high quality. As far as feasible, 
the character of the care should be of their 
own choosing and should not bring financial 
hardship in its wake. In working toward 
this goal, I have been greatly aided by a 
comprehensive and thoughtful report from 
& distinguished and broadly representative 
committee on medical aid and health. I 
have mentioned earlier one recommendation 
of the committee; namely, the establish- 
ment of a new medical school in San Diego. 

In addition, the committee’s report leaves 
no doubt that we must bring some order into 
the current patchwork development of 
health facilities. One informed estimate is 
that the State and its local communities 
could save a billion dollars in the next 15 
years by better location of new hospitals and 
by closer coordination between them to 
avoid duplication or gaps in services.. To 
achieve these savings and to provide better 
and more balanced health facilities at the 
same time, I shall recommend legislation 
for the regional planning of hospitals and 
other medical facilities. Physicans, hospital 
executives, and the public should all be rep- 
resented in this planning task. 

As the committee urged, we should also 
act to bring health insurance policies under 
proper regulation. At present, our citizens 
have no standards by which to evaluate the 
bewildering provisions of health insurance 
policies. Many people have learned of the 
limited coverage of their costly policies only 
after it is too late—only after illness has 
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struck and the medical bills are mounting. 
The new legislation should consider estab- 
lishing minimum standards for policies and 
the possible inclusion of a system of grade 
labeling so that policies can be purchased 
more intelligently. 

The inadequate health care of our nilgra- 
tory workers stands as a matter of shame in 
our prosperous State. A medical task force 

that health conditions were deplor- 
able and shocking in the rural slums which 
house our transient agricultural workers. I 
am asking for an appropriation of $115,000 to 
strengthen local community health services 
for these neglected people. 

As a matter of conscience as well as of 
sound public policy, we must continue to 
apply new concepts to the problems of the 
mentally ill. 

The recent achievements of our State de- 
partment of mental hygiene have been mag- 
nificent. Despite the great increases in pop- 
ulation, the number of persons in our mental 
hospitals has been kept level because of the 
increased tempo of treatment. 

In this session, I am especially concerned 
that we provide more facilities and improved 
treatment for the retarded. 

I also recommend that we extend the de- 
velopment of day care facilities begun last 
year, and that we begin the process of up- 
grading the salaries of psychiatric techni- 
cians. 

These recommendations will be detailed in 
the budget proposal later this month. 

Any discussion of public health also must 
face up to the problem of traffic safety. No 
disease is deadlier than the automobile. We 
took major accident prevention measures in 
1959, including the adoption of a new speed 
law. These measures have helped, but they 
have not come close to doing the job. 

I am not resigned, however, to the ac- 
ceptance of our daily highway death toll as 
@ continuing fact of our State and National 
life. 1 

I propose to send you soon a detailed pro- 
gram of recommendations for legislative ac- 
tion in this field. I am confident too that 
legislative committees which have given 
this problem long study will offer equally 
useful suggestions. 

Fifth, I call your attention to a number 
of important matters regarding elections: 
This is the year for the decennial reappor- 
tionment of congressional and assembly dis- 
tricts. A decade ago a Republican legisla- 
ture drew the districts in a way which 
provided a modern illustration of the old 
term “gerrymandering.” A good many dis- 
tricts and a great many people still suffer 
the impact of that unfair and paftisan plan. 
I am confident that the current legislature 
will not repeat that mistake. I am per- 
suaded that a fair reapportionment will be 
not only good policy, but good politics as 
well. 

During the recent campaign, I promised 
to ask for the establishment of a blue ribbon 
commission to study reapportionment of 
the State senate. I do so now, conyinced 
that the commission will consider fairly 
the need for additional representation in 
urban areas. 

I need make no elaborate argument to 
show the need to improve our voting and 
vote counting procedure. The confusion 
and .delay connected with the California 
vote in the 1960 election remain fresh in our 
minds. We should adopt a number of pro- 
posals ranging from a requirement that ab- 
sentee ballots be received in time to be 
counted on election day to provisions for 
recounts in the many offices, including the 
Presidency, where none now exist. In addi- 
tion, I intend to appoint promptly an ad- 
visory committee to explore the whole field 
of speeding up election returns. 


As I did in 1959, I urge you to strengthen 
our laws providing for the disclosure of cam- 
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paign funds. I remain convinced that the 
gaps in our present law threaten the integ- 
rity of our democratic processes. 

Sixth, we must make progress in the re- 
organization of our State government: Two 
groups of experts have recently completed 
the first thorough and penetrating analyses 
of the structure of our State government 
in more than 30 years. During that time, 
the State has trebled in population, and its 
governmental structure has developed hap- 
hazardly in a piecemeal response to the pres- 
sure of this growth. We must act now to 
straighten lines of responsibility and create 
order from the near chaos of patchwork 
agencies. 

There is not time now for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the reorganization proposals I 
plan to offer this session of the legislature. 
This will require a separate and complete 
message. 

The most important measure I will sug- 
gest, however, is a proposal that the method 
of reorganization in California follow that 
used to carry out many of the Hoover Com-~ 
mission recommendations for reorganization 
of the Federal Government. I will ask you 
to authorize the Governor to proceed with 
executive reorganization on his own initia- 
tive. Each reorganization plan, however, 
would be subject to legislative veto before 
taking effect. 

Since there could be no actual reorganiza- 
tion by this method for another year, I will 
also seek direct authorization of some begin- 
ning steps at this session. 

By executive action, I will also create a 
temporary small working cabinet of the type 
envisioned in the overall reorganization 
studies I sent you last year. This cabinet 
would function until a full reorganization 
can be completed. 

Seventh, we must give attention to the 
area of legislation involving labor-manage- 
ment relationships and responsibilities: It 
is my conviction that we should make fur- 
ther significant improvements in the struc- 
ture of our social insurance programs for un- 
employment compensation, workmen's com- 
pensation and disability benefits. 

We must that these complex 
mechanisms need constant readjustment to 
remain always strong and ready to carry ex- 
tra burdens in time of economic distress, 
whether mild or severe. 

It is essential, for instance, that thought- 
ful action be taken in this session to re- 
plenish the State disability fund—now suf- 
fering from substantial depletion. 

In addition, I urge two innovations in the 
social insurance field: 

I urge, first, that persons unemployed be- 
cause of plant obsolescence or automation 
be encouraged to undertake occupational re- 
training immediately. Under present law, 
retraining benefits are payable only during 
@ period of heavy unemployment—and then 
only to persons who have exhausted vir- 
tually all means of personal support. These 
restrictions should be removed so that such 
persons will be eligible for regular unemploy- 
ment benefits while pursuing an approved 
training course. 

I urge, second, that we develop a compre- 
hensive vocational rehabilitation program 
for workmen unable to perform their former 
jobs because of disabilities. 

In another area, while recognizing some 
of the complex economic problems involved, 
I continue nonetheless to believe in a basic 
minimum wage law to include all workers. 

Preferably, there should be a Federal law 
which includes agricultural workers and 
equalizes the economic impact on producers 
in all the 50 States, and I favor action in the 
new Congress as comprehensive as possible 
and as soon as possible. 

The State’s industrial welfare commission 
also has under consideration the question of 
minimum wages for working women and 
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children, including those employed in agri- 
culture. 

Y am deferring any new minimum wage 
recommendations to the legislature pending 
further knowledge of the outcome of these 
two current efforts to establish an improved 
minimum wage structure. 

This problem is an especially difficult one 
for the great agricultural areas of our State. 
Here, the eventual solution is to improve 
lagging farm income so that both the farmer 
and those he employs can share in the na- 
tional bounty on terms of equality with the 
rest of the population. 

Perhaps the most troubled labor-manage- 
ment relationship in California today is in 
agriculture. « 

Yet I call to your attention the fact that 
despite the occasional work stoppages last 
summer and fall, very few crops were lost. 
Few workers and very few farmers were di- 
rectly affected. Generally, crops were good 
and wages were up. 

The conflict is continuing, however, and I 
believe government should be ready to act 
if necessary to protect the public interest 
or preserve individual rights. 

For that reason, I recommend that we es- 
tablish a balanced factfinding committee to 
deal with this situation. It should include 
legislators, representatives of appropriate ex- 
ecutive departments, farmers, farmworkers, 
and union leaders. 

This committee should make periodic fac- 
tual reports on disputes and the issues 
involved. 

If and when the committee should be con- 
vinced that direct government intervention 
of some kind would be useful to both 
parties or is necessary in the public interest, 
it should report its conclusions jointly to the 
Governor and the legislature. 

The public and the State government 
would thus be in a much better position to 
deal intelligently and fairly with both parties 
in this complex struggle between natural 
economic forces. 

Eighth, our natural resources: We stand 
at a great divide in the history of the de- 
velopment of California’s water resources. 

Behind us lies more than a decade of diffi- 
cult, frustrating struggle. 

Now, with the support of most of the 
members of this legislature, and the approval 
of a majority of the voters of this State, 
we have reached the point where we are 
ready to proceed with a water project worthy 
of our heritage and equal to our destiny. 

During the bond issue campaign, I pledged 
that the legislature would have one more 
opportunity to examine the program for 
possible deficiencies and to suggest clarifica- 
tion or improvements. 

I specifically noted that the legislature 
would be invited to review the differential 
pricing principle I offered last year as a 
method of preventing monopolization of 
project benefits. 

I hope the legislature will take some posi- 
tive policy position on this problem in this 
session, and I commend the differential pric- 
ing principle to you. It follows the so-called 
Federal Washoe principle and is in the pat- 
tern of the most recent Federal enactments 
on water pricing. 

I also urge this session of the legislature 
to set a firm policy guaranteeing develop- 
ment of recreational facilities and full 
preservation and enhancement of fish and 
game resources in connection with this great 
overall project. 

This is a splendid opportunity to add sig- 
nificantly to the State’s recreational re- 


. sources and we must make certain that the 


opportunity is not lost. 

In these last 2 years, we have already made 
the greatest’ progress toward sound water 
development in the history of this or any 
other State. 
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We must keep our impetus. We must 
forge on without delay. 

During the last 2 years we also have 
stepped up the development of beaches and 
parks, with special emphasis on recreation. 

A new long-range plan for further beach 
and park acquisition and development has 
been prepared and will be submitted to this 
session of the legislature for your considera- 
tion. 

As, California’s population steadily rises, 
one of State government’s most important 
functions is to insure that the great ma- 
jority of our residents who settle in urban 
areas still have easy access to the magnifi- 
cent beaches, rivers, forests and wilderness 
areas which make California one of the most 
scenic and varied leisure centers of the 
world. 

We must, an@ will, do the job. 

Another of this State’s matchless resources 
is our agriculture, a producer of variety and 
volume without peer in the Nation. 

The water program is of incomparable im- 
portance to potential farm service areas, but 
we must take other positive action too, in 
order to preserve California’s leadership in 
agriculture. 

The great problem, of course, is to help 
improve farm income, to widen the present 
dangerously narrow gap between the costs of 
production and the prices received for crops. 

I recommend that the legislature approve 
legislation to strengthen the marketing posi- 
tion of farmers who sell through coopera- 
tives, and that the basic marketing cst itself 
be improved to assist farm producers in a 
number of other significant ways. 

Ninth, we must concern ourselves with 
other myriad problems of growth, change 
and development in California: We have 
many such problems that press harder daily 
as we approach that day in August 1963, 
when California will become the Nation’s 
most populous State. 

Among those deserving priority are: 

Civil rights: We must move on from the 
great beginnings of 1958. I recommend that 
we extend our laws against discrimination 
in housing. I also urge that we write 
clearly into law, the principle that an 
established pattern of discrimination is a 
proper basis for disciplinary action by State 
licensing agencies. 

Housing: I recommend that our State 
housing commission be reconstituted and en- 
larged, then assigned to provide a compre- 
hensive plan for financing the State’s unmet 
housing needs. Our senior citizens, our ag- 
ricultural workers, our low and middle-in- 
come families, are now all but priced out of 
the market. With expert help, I am confi- 
dent that this new, broadly representative 
commission can prepare the way for signifi- 
cant new strides in the complex field of 
housing and its financing. In the mean- 
time, I am hopeful that the new adminis- 
tration in Washington will also take mean- 
ingful action in this field. 

Metropolitan problems: Some 90 percent 
of our citizens now live in one of California’s 
nine urban areas. The Governor’s commis- 
sion on metropolitan area problems has just 
made a remarkable and farsighted report on 
one of the gravest urban problem areas— 
that of governmental structure, special dis- 
tricts, annexation, and incorporation. 

I commend the commission’s proposals to 
you. One of the most noteworthy proposes 
that cities be given permission to initiate an- 
nexation proceedings in adjacent inhabited 
areas. Another suggests that multipurpose 
metropolitan service districts be authorized 
under the so-called California plan, which 
properly recognizes the State’s traditional 
principle of home rule. 

Consumer protection: The first year of op- 
eration of the office of consumer counsel has 
fulfilled the expectations which we had in 
creating it in 1959. The need for legislative 
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action in a number of areas has been spot- 
lighted by the activities of that office. Legis- 
lation requiring better labeling of hazardous 
substances is only one of a number of pro- 
posals which will be submitted to you as a 
result of the consumer counsel’s work. 

Property taxpayers: In this period of heavy 
local property taxes and rising assessments, 
local taxpayers are entitled to full and timely 
information on actions which increase their 
tax bill. Several reforms are in order in 
this field, and I hope remedial action will 
be taken, 

Tenth, we must face the stern demands of 
fiscal responsibility: The figures and details 
of our fiscal situation are the proper concern 
of my annual budget message to you later 
this month. 

I do want to offer certain economic policy 
recommendations at this time, however. 

As you know, the general economic picture 
is less favorable than was expected when the 
1960-61 budget was prepared. Revenues are 
slightly below estimate, and welfare costs are 
up markedly. 

We are therefore fortunate that we had 
adequate surplus funds to permit us to keep 
the current budget in balance, We will not 
be so fortnuate in the 1961-62 budget year. 
Unless there is a marked change in the 
economic climate, there: will be no carryover 
surplus, 

After surveying the general situation, 
however, I see no reason to recommend new 
taxes. Continued frugality and economy in 
government will enable us to meet our com- 
mitments without new revenues. 

I believe, in fact, that we are now in a 
position to repeal the sales tax on prescrip- 
tion drugs—a tax that weighs most heavily 
on the aged and the afflicted. 

The margin of safety will be narrow, how- 
ever, and the State simply cannot afford loss 
of any other revenues at this time. I recog- 
nize the merit in some other tax reduction 
proposals. Indeed, if they could be afforded.. 
all tax reductions would be meritorious in 
one degree or another. But they simply can- 
not be afforded now. Their cost would be a 
return to deficit budgeting and fiscal irre-\ 
sponsibility. That must be prevented. . 

Except for the salary increases to upgrade 
the quality of psychiatric technicians in our 
mental hospitals,-I am recommending no 
general or other special salary increases for 
State employees at this time. That decision 
is subject to review later this spring, but no 
general wage increases will be included in 
the original budget document. 

I do feel, however, that the time has come 
for the State to participate in the cost of 
adequate health plans for all State em- 
ployees. I urge the legislature to approve 
& measure authorizing such participation 
and I plan to earmark an appropriate 
amount in the 1961-62 budget for that pur- 
pose. 

In summary I pledge to send you a sound- 
ly balanced budget 3 weeks hence. In return, 
I ask your assistance once more in keeping 
California out of the red. Together we have 
compiled an enviable recorc of fiscal respon- 
sibility. I am confident we will add to that 
record in this session. 

As I close, I would mark the magnitude 
of the task before us. We must legislate for 
this most important State in this most im- 
portant Nation. Sixteen million people de- 
pend upon our collective wisdom. We con- 
front a range of subjects so wide that none 
of us can be profound or expert about all of 
them. And if we don’t act when we should, 
or if we blunder, we will have failed our 
State at a profoundly difficult time not only 
here, but throughout the world. 

Yet, as I look around me in. this chamber I 
feel a surge of purpose and confidence. 
There are few men here who are not com- 
mitted wholeheartedly to what each believes 
is best for this State and the people he repre- 
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sents. 
important issues, the very differences among 
the interests of the areas and people you 
represent are a .demonstration of the 
strength of the democratic ideal. Our vigor 
is plural, flowing from many sources to pro- 
vide the strength of unity. Whether Demo- 
crat or Republican, whether from southern 
or from northern California, we are united 
in a@ common cause. We all want to give 
California the best that is in us. 

Thus, it is with no sense of futility or 
false humility that we acknowledge the vast- 
ness of our task; rather, it is with a deep 
faith that with our best efforts and with the 
help of God we can succeed. Let us pray 
that we shall have the strength and wisdom 
to match the greatness which Providence 
has destined for California. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, titie #4, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An. office for the ConGREssIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF" 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
tiv2 department, bureau, board or independ- 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer,.and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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The very differences of opinion on LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Titte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the RecorD without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 


Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the. 


following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 3 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style -—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and ail rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro 
duction is necessary. r 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpforiday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 


-furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 

printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. : 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as @ single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report” 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Let’s Tax Our ‘Sliitie to Death 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
December 20 issue of Look magazine 
there appeared an article by Mr. Arthur 
Rubloff called Let’s Tax Our Slums to 
Death. Mr. Rubloff is from Chicago and 
is board chairman of Arthur Rubloff and 
Company. He has had extensive expe- 
rience in constructing urban renewal 
projects in the city of Chicago and knows 
the subject of slums and city housing 
very well indeed. He is highly qualified 
to speak on this subject. 

Mr. Rubloff points out that deprecia- 
tion on slum property is allowed anew 
each time the property is sold. Since the 
purpose of depreciation is to allow the 
owner to provide for the replacement of 
the property and for its annual loss of 
value over its true lifetime, the effect of 
the law is to allow the cost of the prop- 
erty to be written off time after time. 

This makes slum property highly 
profitable and gives little or no en- 
couragement for the improvement of the 
property. 

Mr. Rubloff urges that no piece of 
property, over its lifetime, should be 
depreciated by more than its true value 
or 100 percent. In addition, he believes 
that as a condition for taking deprecia- 
tion as a deduction, such funds must be 
set aside in a replacement reserve so that 
money will be available to rebuild and to 
rehabilitate these slum properties. 

Furthermore, he urges local tax asses- 
sors to tax slum dwellings according to 
their true value with respect to the in- 
come from the property and the often 
very high value of the land because it is 
often in the heart of the city. 

Mr. President, these suggestions seem 
to be very good ones. What he is really 
saying is “Take the profit out of slum 
ownership.” 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and to the general public and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the appendix of the Rrcorp. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Tax Our SLUMS TO DEATH 
(By Arthur Rubloff) 

Today, in the midst of our half-trillion- 
dollar economy, one out of five Americans 
lives in a slum. Of our total of 45 million 
nonfarm homes, not only are 5 million such 
dwellings slums, but another 10 million need 
substantial repair right now. 

Behind these cold statistics lies a story of 
greed and needless human misery, disease, 
decay and delinquency and, not least, of an 
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inexcusable drain on the taxes of nonslum 
dwellers. 

But that is only half the story. The other 
half is that the very same governments— 
Federal and local—that spend billions to 
eradicate urban blight with one hand are 
rewarding the slum landlord with the other. 
They are giving him a tax advantage over 
legitimate real estate investors. Government 
unwittingly is encouraging the growth of 
slums. 

How? ‘The Federal income tax structure 
Offers more opportunity for an investor to 
make money with a slum building than with 
a first-rate piece of property. The gimmick 
is called depreciation allowance. 

Buildings, like people, grow old. Deprecia- 
tion is the deduction that a property owner 
is permitted to take from his taxes to com- 
pensate him for the loss of value to his prop- 
erty due to its wearing out. This deprecia- 
tion allowance is supposed to anticipate the 
cost of replacing the property when it is 
100 percent worn out—and for maintaining 
it. 

But, unfortunately, slum properties are 
never maintained and almost never wear out. 
They go on producing high rental income 
long after the building isn’t fit to live in. 

A typical example is that of a six-apart- 
ment structure in Chicago, which one slum 
landlord bought for $25,000 in 1952. Chicken 
wire and plasterboard converted it into a 
24-apartment structure, with more than 72 
people using the space and facilities meant 
for 24. By jamming the building, this land- 
lord was able to collect more than $1,800 a 
month in rentals, though the previous land- 
lord had received only about $500. Thanks 
in part to the tax structure, the slum land- 
lord recovered his equity in less than 18 
months. In the meantime, inspectors found 
98 violations of the building code in this 
wretched firetrap—and the landlord was 
fined $275 and $30 in court costs. 

Profitable? You bet—until the building 
subsequently burned down. Fortunately, 
the fire occurred at 10 a.m., and no one was 
hurt. If it had happened at night, the 
totally inadequate fire exits and the de- 
teriorated stairs would have caused a catas- 
trophe. 

Occasionally, the slum owner fails to make 
his anticipated profit because of the expense 
of keeping long-worn-out buildings in even 
a minimal state of repair. When a New York 
City court recently convicted two such own- 
ers of 68 violations of the city’s housing 
laws, one of the judges noted: “Sympathetic 
as the court may be to their plight, we can- 
not overlook the fact that they bought these 
tenements with their eyes wide open to the 
fact that they bought slums. 

“They made their investment in the hope 
that they might turn the investment into a 
profit. “hat their hopes failed of fruition 
is unfortunate for them, but the law is not 
concerned with the fact that the anticipated 
profits turned into actual losses.” But 
whether the landlord makes a killing or not, 
the slum dwellers always lose. 

Urban blight is critical everywhere. In 
Washington, D.C., for example, one child in 
five grows up in a slum building. In Pitts- 
burgh, authorities estimate that 52,000 hous- 
ing units would have to be demolished 
throughout Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) 
to eliminate the substandard dwellings there. 
Federal Housing Administrator Norman 
Mason told me, “There is still only 1 out of 


10 communities with a population of 25,000 
to 100,000 which has as yet developed a full- 
scale program to deal with slums.” 

His predecessor, Albert M. Cole, warned in 
1955: “Any US. city that does not set in 
motion by 1960 a comprehensive program 
to halt blight will be flirting with disaster.” 
It is now 1960, and too many communities 
are doing just what Cole warned against— 
flirting with disaster. I have spoken to thou- 
sands of Americans about this urban blight, 
the slum, and I am always amazed that so 
few know the proportions of this threat to 
our cities. 

Not only do slums cause human misery, 
but the existence of slums is costing you 
plenty, whether you know it or not. Many 
housing experts believe that Americans who 
do not live in slums may be paying as much 
as 90 percent of the costs of servicing the 
slums in their cities. The Christian Science 
Monitor reported that Detroit, for example, 
believes that, over the past 20 years, it has 
lost $100 million in its central business dis- 
trict alone, through the spread of slum 
disease. 

How are we to cure this disease? One 
way—and I believe, a fair way—is to tax the 
slums to death, to take the profit out of 
them. As the laws now stand, the deprecia- 
tion-allowance gimmick is reaping unwar- 
ranted profits for slum landlords. If a build- 
ing depreciates at 4 pereent a year, you might 
think that there would be no depreciation 
allowance left after 25 years. The fact is, 
however, that the depreciation starts all over 
again when another party buys the property. 
This and the fact that old buildings may be 
depreciated at a fast clip are what make 
slum ownership profitable. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Three things can be done to cut out the 
slum cancer: 

1. Tax laws should be changed so that no 
piece of property, over its lifetime, could ke 
depreciated in excess of 100 percent. 

2. Government should insist that landlords 
establish replacement reserves as a condition 
for any depreciation allowance. Replace- 
ment, after all, is the reason the allowance 
is given. Yet many landlords have no inten- 
tion of replacing their 100-percent-depreci- 
ated properties; they just look for another 
slum building to buy—or another decent 
building to convert into a chicken-wire 
tenement. 

3. Tax-assessment procedures of local gov- 
ernments should be changed. A slum buiid- 
ing is assessed at a modest rate because, 
used decently and legally, it isn’t worth 
much. But looking at it another way—in 
terms of the rental it produces for an un- 
scrupulous landlord—it is worth a great deal. 
Moreover, the land it stands on, often in the 
heart of the city, has a high potential value 
if the slum dwelling were tori: down and 2 
decent building were put up in its place. 
Thus, if buildings were assessed not only on 
their present physical condition, but also on 
the income they produce for the owners and 
on the potential value of the land they oc- 
cupy, slum ownership would become un- 
profitable: I believe the adoption of these 
proposals would place a premium on better 
housing and put a profit incentive in the 
building of better homes. 


DOLLARS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


In the next decade, over $40 billion will 
be spent by the Federal and local govern-- 
ments to eradicate bad housing conditions. 
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But this tidal flow of dollars won’t be enough. 
Slums will still be created faster than we can 
eliminate them unless we revise our tax laws. 

We already have one weapon for the fight 
against slums—the National Housing Act. 
The act’s requirements include rigorous en- 
forcement of building, housing, and zoning 
standards; a comprehensive plan to which 
public and private building must conform; 
a central planning agency to coordinate 
urban renewal, slum clearance, and conserva- 
tion of existing structures. 

But, unless the Federal Government cracks 
down by withholding assistance from com- 
munities that do not live up to these mini- 
mum housekeeping standards, all our Federal 
aid will be but a drop in the ocean of decay 
that will submerge our cities. 

And, until we take the profit out of over- 
used and undermaintained slum buildings 
by taxing them out of existence, the problem 
will continue to plague our cities. 

Radical? Not really. Napoleon III did it 
more than a century ago, when he offered tax 
benefits to those who built new buildings 
along his new Parisian avenues. It’s time 
we caught up with Napoleon. 





The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, talent and 
charm are not a common combination, 
and all too few of our national legisla- 
tors are known to excell in both respects. 

An exception to the rule was EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, the late Congresswoman 
from the Massachusetts Fifth District, 
who graced this Hall with her presence 
for three consecutive decades. 

Fate has deprived us this session of 
the amiable, delightful and highly ca- 
pable Mrs. Rocers, who passed away fol- 
lowing the close of the last session. But 
her memory is with us yet, and shail 
remain so as long as talent and charm 
remain matters worthy of respect. 

A Member of the House for 35 years, 
Mrs. Rocers set the record for consecu- 
tive service on the part of a Congress- 
woman. As the wife of the late Honor- 
able John Jacob Rogers, she came to 
Washington to fill out her husband’s 
term, following his death in 1925. And 
though few expected her to long remain 
in the political field, Mrs. Rocers had 
other ideas. 

As a former Red Cross worker overseas, 
her interest in international affairs was 
intense. So was her interest in veterans’ 
welfare. In both respects, Mrs. RoGErs 
excelled in committee work, and during 
World War II she served as the lone 
woman on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

By no means retiring, she led the way 
in opposing the spread of foreign despo- 
tism, and was one of the early advocates 
of military preparedness during the 
1930’s. 

Her pen it was that set down the terms 
of a law curbing American trade with 
the Japanese dictatorship. Hers again 
that proposed the creation of the 
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Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps; hers 
that introduced many a bill for the bene- 
fit of veterans’ widows. 

Her fiery spirit was a vital force in 
rallying American womanhood to battle 
in the dark days of 1941-42. Her mem- 
ory shall be cherished by all who re- 
member the speed with which the 
women of America responded to that 
crisis. 

We who were gifted with her friend- 
ship are honored to say today, “We knew 
her well; a woman of charm she was; a 
woman of courage, ability, and dignity.” 

In short, the personification of the 
American stateswoman—a tribute to her 
name, her flag, and her Nation. 





Tribute to Senator Mansfield 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
respected columnist, William S. White, 
paid a deserved tribute to the calm and 
effective leadership of the distinguished 
majority leader in an article which ap- 
peared in the January 13, 1961, issue of 
the Washington Evening Star. He cor- 
rectly observed what those who know the 
capable senior Senator from Montana 
already knew would be the case—that he 
is the Senate majority leader in fact, as 
well as in name. He also pointed out 
with characteristic perception that, as a 
result of the majority leader’s leadership, 
precipitate action which would have 
voided the Senate’s assigned role as one 
of our Republic’s foremost checks and 
balances has been averted. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
text of Mr. White’s column be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foll »ws: 

MANSFIELD’s First Bic BaTTLE—NEw MaJor- 
Iry LEADER OF SENATE LAUDED FOR CONDUCT 
OF THE RULEs ISSUE 
One of Washington’s most frequent ques- 

tions—how would the quiet, leather thin and 

usually gentle Mike MANSFIELD, of Montana, 
fare as the new Senate Democratic leader— 
is a question no longer. 

Within 2 weeks of coming to the leader- 
ship long held by Vice-President-elect Lyn- 
pon JoHNson, he has already been to the 
wars and returned in triumph. 

The only Senator who has served in all 
three fighting services—Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines—he has now proved equally combat- 
worthy in the cockpit of the Senate. 

He has had to meet headon, at the very 
moment of his promotion to the leadership, 
the nastiest of all possible Senate fights, a 
fight over the filibuster rule. A new captain 
confronting an old source of trouble within 
Senate ranks, he has now in stout patience 
led the Senate to the only responsible solu- 
tion. - 

The issue has been referred to the Rules 
Committee, where it belongs. That com- 
mittee will make an unemotional and or- 
derly examination of an immensely compli- 
cated business. In due time there will be a 
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recommendation back to the Senate for mod- 
erate and reasonable reforms to preserve the 
ancient tradition of free debate but to erect 
safeguards against its abuse. 

The senior Republicans—Senators DirK- 
SEN, of Illinois; Bripces, of New Hampshire; 
and SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts, among 
them—have rightly and courageously as- 
sisted Senator MANSFIELD ia the victory he 
has won. It is a victory of many sides—for 
Senator MANSFIELD himself; for the Senate 
as an institution; for a basic right of dissent 
going infinitely beyond the civil rights issue 
which so preoccupies the ultraliborals. 

The job has been a thankless one. For 
men who stand for calm reason amidst ex- 
tremisms are rarely saluted for their pain. 
The ultraliberals, led by Democratic Sena- 
tors Douc.as, of Illinois, and CLarK, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Republican Senator Javits, of 
New York, had returned here demanding re- 
strictions on debate so extreme as to end 
two centuries of the Senate’s distinction as 
the world’s greatest and only truly delibera- 
tive body. : 

Not again, under the gag on debate by a 
majority-of-one which the ultraliberals were 
demanding, could the Senate have been cer- 
tain to stand long against the passions of 
momentarily inflamed majorities. Not again, 
for illustrations, could it have been depended 
on to halt an angry plan to pack the Su- 
preme Court, as it did under Franklin Roose- 
velt, or to draft striking railroad workers, 
as it did under Harry Truman. 

And the job has been a hard one. For 
Senator MansFIELD had to confront the easy 
argument of eager reformers*—-very similar 
in philosophy to that of the prohibitionists— 
that because some filibusters were bad all 
filibusters should be abolished. 

And he had to confront the superficial 
but attractive argument that since a simple 
majority is good enough to elect a President 
it is good enough to halt all Senate debate. 
(Of course that argument forgets that a 
President does not make the law, as the 
Senate does; that certain basic rights, in- 
cluding free speech, are beyond the reach 
of any mere majority; and that the Senate 
itself cannot impeach a President or con- 
firm a treaty except by two-thirds vote.) 

But, and this is the main point, Senator 
MANSFIELD has come through it all—and 
come through it alone. He never appealed 
to Vice-President-elect JoHNsoN, his old 
chief in the Senate, or to President-elect 
Kennedy for help. He asked them on the 
contrary to say strictly out of the fight. So 
to those who said he might be “only Lyn- 
DON’s man,” he has shown that he is, in- 
stead, Senator MANSFIELD’s man. He has 
won the right to leadership, in his own per- 
son and on his own efforts. 





The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sad heart that I join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to our beloved colleague 
EpItH NoursE RoceErs. 

Representative EpirH ROGERS was a 
true and loyal friend and we will all miss 
her. She was a friend to all people, par- 
ticularly “our boys” as she called the 
veterans. She was their champion and 
she fought for legislation that would 
benefit them and their families. 
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Mrs. RoGERS was a most unusual per- 
son. She was gay without losing her 
seriousness. She was chatty, but always 
spoke words of wisdom. She was fem- 
inine and charming. She was a lady. 

The people of her district will miss her, 
her friends will miss her, but we all know 
that she performed her duties and re- 
sponsibilities on this earth to the best 
of her ability and she will now reap the 
reward of eternal happiness. 





The Siskin Brothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
this busy, practical world where per- 
sonal and corporate gain so influences 
many of our actions, it is refreshing to 
realize that there are those beneficiaries 
of good fortune whose unselfishness is 
apparently boundless. Such people, I 
am proud to state, include two brothers 
in my hometown of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Garrison and Mose Siskin, owners of a 
scrap-steel business known as the Siskin 
Steel & Supply Co. 

Recently, the President’s Distin- 
guished Service Award for advancing 
the useful employment of the physically 
handicapped was presented to the Siskin 
brothers at a dinner in Chattanooga 
which I was pleased to attend. This, 
however, is only one field of philan- 
thropy in which these two men have 
amply demonstrated their compassion 
for their fellow men. 

Mr. Sidney Shalett, a distinguished 
writer and author, has written a warm, 
human article relating how the Siskin 
brothers are literally “giving away” the 
millions they have earned in business to 
help the less fortunave in our society. 
This article appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post of November 12, 1960. It 
is a story that I think all Americans 
should read. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the printing of the article in the 
REcorD will require 224 pages, at a cost 
of $216. Notwithstanding that, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THEY’RE GIVING AWAY THEIR FORTUNE 

(The Siskin brothers, two multimillion- 
aires of Chattanooga, Tenn., are determined 


to spend all their hard-earned money on the 
_sick and needy.) - 


(By Sidney Shalett) 


In 1942 Garrison Siskin, a Chattanooga, 
Tenn., businessman who, with his brother, 
Mose, was beginning to enjoy a modest suc- 
cess in the scrap steel business, was seri- 
ously injured when a heavy iron grid fell on 
his right leg and a clot formed. When three 
surgeons told him it would be necessary to 
amputate and gave him only a 650-50 
chance for recovery, Siskin decided to take 
it up with his Maker. He prayed all night, 
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promising God that if he recovered he would 
spend the rest of his life helping those who 
were less fortunate than he. The leg got 
better without amputation, and after a hard 
convalescence Siskin pulled through. 

Many such promises are made in the agony 
of sickness and pain, and many are forgotten 
when the crisis passes. Siskin did not for- 
get his. Since that day he and his brother 
have become tireless, almost fierce crusaders 
in behalf of the lame, the needy, and the 
unfortunate. 

One result of their efforts has been the 
creation of a center in Chattanooga as a 
memorial to their parents. One wing is 
dedicated to rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped; most of those receiving treat- 
ment are children suffering from cerebral 
palsy, from other types of brain damage and 
from the cruel isolation of deafness. In an- 
other building, free facilities for the com- 
munity’s cultural, civic and charitable acti- 
vities are provided. 

The Siskin Center represents an invest- 
ment of approximately $3,800,000 in real 
estate, construction, equipment and main- 
tenance. . Of this amount, the brothers have 
contributed more than $2,500,000—approxi- 
mately $1 million, in cash, more than $1 
million in endowment insurance and $500,- 


- 000 worth of stock in the Siskin Steel and 


Supply Co. The Siskin Foundation also 
has attracted approximately $1,250,000 in 
outside gifts, and the brothers are plan- 
ning to increase their own contributions. 
Their accountants and attorneys insist the 
money is pouring out almost faster than the 
Siskins can earn it and that they’re “really 
doing too much.” Mose and Garrison say 
this just is not so, and that since they’ve 
started doing the Lord’s work everything 
they’ve spent “has come back to us ten- 
fold—even a hundredfold.” 

The Siskin brothers have been widely hon- 
ored for their philanthropies. Yet they have 
remained down-to-earth men, who live com- 
fortably but not ostentatiously and who work 
harder now than when they first went into 
the scrap business. Mose is at the post office 
each day at 6 a.m. to collect the mail, while 
Garrison opens the office at the same hour. 
Garrison, who handles most of the customer 
contacts and public appearances, is a neat, 
conservative dresser who is Known as Mr. 
Inside. Mose, whose customary working 
garb is a battered felt hat, an open-necked 
shirt, unpressed pants and a pair of scuffed 
shoes, runs the stockpile and is known as 
Mr. Outside. 

Step by step the brothers have become the 
most indiscriminate benefactors of individ- 
uals and organizations in the State of Ten- 
nessee—and frequently their efforts extend 
outside the State. The latest addition to 
their buildings is the rehabilitation center 
for the physically handicapped, which serves 
patients from 20 counties in Tennessee, 
Georgia and Alabama. It is a functionally 
modern, three-story brick, marble-steel-and- 
glass structure, containing the finest obtain- 
able equipment for treatment of speech and 
hearing defects, therapeutic aid for victims 
of cerebral palsy and other brain disorders, 
and dental treatment for indigent and re- 
tarded children. More than 50 Chattanooga 
doctors and dentists volunteer free services. 

To the Siskin brothers the rehabilitation 
center has become more than a philanthropy 
—it is a religion and a way of life. A Chatta- 
nooga newspaper reporter who has followed 
their activities comments, “I don’t see how 
they find time to sell steel.” Mose, whose life 
10 years ago, outside his close family circle, 
consisted of buying and selling scrap metal, 
now spends hours each day at the center. 
Almost every time he goes, he thinks up 
things he feels the clinic should have— 
special screens to insure privacy for the chil- 
dren, or turquoise nylon uniforms for the 
70 volunteer aids—and sees that they are pro- 


‘vided. . 
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Garrison—-supposedly the sulesman for 
Siskin Steel—has become the supersalesman 
for the Siskin Foundation. He has many 
friends in the business world and has se- 
cured several six-figure endowments for the 
center. He also has worked through the 
Tennessee Governor’s office to obtain costly 
equipment from State and Federal vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. 

When Garrison meets parents of afflicted 
children, he works just as hard to sell the 
clinic’s services. Treatment is free for those 
who cannot afford it, though there is a 
nominal charge on a sliding scale for those 
who can pay. Garrison has told the staff, 
“No child must ever be turned away for lack 
of funds.” 

To understand the Siskin brothers’ over- 
powering fervor, it is necessary only to take 
a walk through the center. All children are 
more or less appealing; children in trouble 
are heartbreakingly so. Mose and Garrison, 
who consider themselves blessed because 
their own children and grandchildren all 
have been healthy and normal, get a little 
damp-eyed every time they tour the class- 
rooms. 

Through the one-way observation windows 
one watches a small group learning to lip- 
read; they are bright-faced, happy children, 
but all their lives they have been unable 
to hear, hence unable to speak, and their 
training comes hard. 

Down the hall is a group of little Negro 

children, mostly spastics or youngsters 
whose ilmbs are unbalanced from cerebral 
palsy; they struggle, grotesquely but gal- 
lantly, to move through the music-timed 
paces of a kindergarten game. One of 
them, Kathy, aged four, a chocolate-colored 
Dresden doll in starched pink frock, ruffied 
panties, and spotless white shoes, was born 
so badly deformed that she cannot lift her 
arms and is forced to sit with her legs 
straight in front of her. Kathy, with help, 
makes it to her feet when the other children 
dance and follows them in a stiff-legged 
gait in which she manages, almost imper- 
ceptibly, to move her toes. When you see 
her strain to keep time to the music by 
hunching her shoulders and even by manipu- 
lating her eyebrows, you cannot help choking 
up. 
In another room are brain-damaged chil- 
dren. You see a lad with the enlarged 
cranium and empty features of a Mongo- 
loid. A few years ago, depending on his 
parents’ financial status, he would have been 
left in a crib or shipped off to some institu- 
tion to exist like a vegetable until he died. 
Now, at least, he plays with the other chil- 
dren and has learned to toss and catch a 
rubber ball. 

“See that boy,” says a staff worker, indi- 
cating a handsome, dark-haired youngster 
of 4. “He is extremely gifted, has no brain 
damage or hearing loss that we can discern, 
but, as an infant, apparently suffered severe 
psychotic shock when his mother was hos- 
pitalized for a long period. When he was 
enrolled here a year ago, he would run to a 
corner, lie down on the floor and scream like 
@ wounded animal. Now he is a member of 
the group; he still won’t talk freely, but he 
understands everything and can read and 
print far better than the average 4-year-old. 
He will come through.” 

Mose Siskin walked into. one of the class- 
rooms. The teacher’s mouth fell open when 
a little towhead named Jimmy, a disturbed 
child, ran to him, hugged his legs and yelled, 
“Up. Up.” Mose lifted him in the air, and 
Jimmy laughed with unmistakable pleasure. 
The teacher exclaimed unbelievingly: “He’s 
never let anyone touch him before.” 

In another class Carl, a bright 9+year-old 
who has an almost total loss of hearing, has 
learned to lip-read, to speak and to write. 
Carl’s mother relates, “We live 40 miles from 
Chattanooga and make the 80-mile round 
trip daily; our hope is that Carl in another 
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year will be able to enter public school and 
lead & normal life. 

“The other. night Carl came into the liv- 
ing room. He was wearing a floppy old hat, 
a man's work jacket and a pair of his daddy’s 
shoes. “What in the world are you doing?’ 
his father asked. Carl replied, ‘I am—play- 
ing—-Mis-ter Mose.’ He loves Mr. Mose s0 
much from seeing him at the center that he 
wants to dress like him.” 

The Siskin brothers themselves grew up 
in poverty. Their parents, Robert and Anna 
Trumpehofsky Siskin, emigrated from Russia 
in 1890 and settled in Chattanooga. Their 
first child was a daughter, Sarah. Mose was 
born in 1800, Garrison in 1903. 

Bob Siskin was a strong, red-haired 6- 
footer. He started life in Chattanooga as a 
pack peddier. He would load 100 pounds of 
pots, pans, and other housewares on his back, 
and cover—on foot—the country towns 
within a 70-mile radius of Chattanooga, 
sleeping in the fields and haylofts. “Before 
he learned to speak English well,” Garrison 
relates, “some joker taught him to say, 
‘Madam, can I spend night with you?’ On 
his first night out papa almost got lynched 
when he tried this phrase on a farmer’s wife.” 

After a few years Bob Siskin abandoned 
pack peddling to go into the junk business. 
He had a horse and wagon and a capital of 
$6. Mose and Garrison did their bit by 
building themselves a soapbox wagon and 
collecting junk after school. They also 
peddied milk and cheese, having two cows 
which their mother kept in the back yard; 
later, when she acquired chickens, they 
added eggs for their route. 

Mose quit high school in his sophomore 
year to help his father full time at the Junk 
yard; Garrison joined them when he was 
graduated from high school in 1920. 

Oldtimers in Chattanooga still recall Bob 
Siskin’s reputation for almost belligerent 
honesty. The banks never required him to 
produce an endorser when he borrowed mon- 
ey. He was hit by a taxi in 1926 and died 
some months after his leg was amputated. 
The boys carried on the business in their 
father’s tradition. “Papa told us, ‘I may 
not leave you anything else, but I’m going 
to leave you a good name,’” Garrison relates. 
“He did just that: we found the city’s big- 
gest industrialists willing to make important 
deals with us just on a handshake because 
we were Bob Siskin’s sons.” More than 95 
percent of their business today is transacted 
without written contracts. 

For years the business operated from a 
dilapidated brick and sheet-iron garage, 
which lacked even toilet facilities. As late 
as 1939 the Siskins were not too proud to 
use an old trolley car, which they had bought 
for scrap, as a temporary office, while they 
were building more conventional quarters. 
Even today, though the multimillion-dollar 
Siskin Steel and Supply Co. covers 40 acres, 
Mose and Garrison retain—partly out of sen- 
timent, partly because it is good business— 
their old listing in the Chattanooga tele- 
phone directory: “Siskin’s Junk Yard.” 

Among the tangible property the boys in- 
herited from their father was his “good deeds 
box.” This was an old cigar box in which he 
dropped pennies and nickels for charity. 
Mose and Garrison still have the same box— 
now held together by tape. They keep it 
stuffed with $20, $50 and $100 bills, and each 
uses it for his personal charities; many a 
weekly rent bill, a ton of coal, or a Christ- 
mas party for a bunch of poor kids has been 
pa.d for out of Bob’s old cigar box. 

In addition to operating their center, the 
Siskin brothers are involved in innumerable 
other public and private helpful deeds. 
Their steel company has become virtually a 
rehabilitation workshop for all sorts of con- 
fused or disabled humans. For example, 
they went to considerable trouble to install a 
Braille switchboard—at that time one of only 
three such devices in the United States— 
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so that Joyce Rominger, a 22-year-old blind 
girl, could become a telephone operator at 
their business office. 

Other beneficiaries include victims of 
broken homes, ex-convicts and ‘alcoholics. 
Some of them are not bashful about telling 
how they were helped by Mose and Garrison. 
A gray-haired man with a deeply lined face, 
working at a desk in the Siskin office relates: 

“I drank myself out-of a good job with 
another company; my wife and I lost our 
little boy under circumstances I cannot bear 
to discuss. Mr. Garrison found me in the 
gutter—actually—and sometimes [I would 
call him names I hate to remember. He 
gave me a job and an incentive to straighten 
up, and the cure took. Today I own my own 
home, have $25,000 in the bank and haven’t 
had a drink in 14 years. If I took one drink 
I know it would start all over again. I’m 
not going to take that one drink.” 

Another Siskin employee—one of a number 
of former convicts paroled to the brothers— 
is a man who served time for armed robbery. 
His divorced wife had become an acute alco- 
holic, and the Siskins helped him obtain 
limited custody of his little boy. Next the 
brothers began working on the ex-wife to 
go on the wagon. She stopped drinking, 
and. they persuaded an organization where 
she had been blacklisted to rehire her. To- 
day the couple has remarried; the reunited 
family lives happily and comfortably and 
the one-time armed robber carries the Sis- 
kins’ payroll to and from the bank. 

Any case involving youngsters moves the 
brothers. Last winter they heard of a war 
bride with an unemployed husband and four 
children, one of whom was blind. Help was 
routed their way, but Garrison began worry- 
ing about what sort of Christmas the kids 
would have. Just before the holiday he 
asked Marion Peck, a reporter for the Chat- 
tanooga Times, to take $350 to the family 
with just one proviso—that each child get 
whatever present her or she most desired. 
The mother stared at the envelope, began 
to cry, and asked Mrs. Peck, “Why does he 
do this for us?” All the reporter could an- 
swer was, “He just wants everyone to have 
a nice Christmas.” 


Garrison also has a penchant for playing 
Cupid. He thinks everybody should be 
happily married-and is forever arranging 
matches. Recently an acquaintance died; 
his grief-stricken widow began eating com- 
pulsively and became grotesquely over- 
weight. Garrison promised her if she’d lose 
25 pounds he’d buy her a new wardrobe and 
pay her way to Las Vegas for a visit with her 
brother. The obese widow slimmed down, 
and Garrison sent her, well-outfitted, on the 
trip, having first telephoned her brother: 
“I’ve got her looking good—now you find 
her a husband.” Garrison reports that the 
widow now is engaged—‘“and I hope to be 
best man at the wedding.” 

It would be untruthful to say that every- 
thing has gone smoothly in the brothers’ 
dealings with individuals. They have had 
their exasperations. On one occasion Garri- 
son was planning to finance a new home for 
a@ parolee just out of Tennessee’s grim Brushy 
Mountain penitentiary. The chap had heard 
somewhere of a built-in vacuum-cleaning 
device which empties debris into a central 
receptacle, and insisted that one be installed. 
Garrison promptly canceled the house-build- 
ing deal, but stood by his promise to help the 
ex-convict with a job; the man—without 
built-in vacuum cleaner—has had a success- 
ful rehabilitation. 

The brothers are devoted to each other and 
say they never have had a serious argument. 
Though Garrison is more often in the lime- 
light, he rarely fails to exhort reporters, “Put 
Mose’s name first—he’s the older.” Both 
have strong family ties and take great en- 
joyment from their children and grandchil- 
dren. Their wives back them completely, no 
matter how much they give away. 
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Both Mose and Garrison have retained 
their orthodox Jewish religious beliefs. 
Each Friday night there is a traditional 
Sabbath dinner in their homes. The steel- 
yard is closed from sundown Friday through 
Saturday. As closely as possible they follow 


the orthodox custom of not riding in any - 


type of vehicle on the Sabbath and they ad- 
here to the kosher dietary laws. Observance 
of these Jewish dietary regulations, in fact, 
is one of the few requirements at the Anna 
and Robert H. Siskin Memorial Building, 
which is strictly nonsectarian and caters to 
such diverse organizations as the White Oak 
Baptist Church, the Catholic Youth Group, 
the Chattanooga Hadassah, the Junior 
League, the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. “It has been very educational,” 
observes Mrs. Geneva. Roy, the center’s di- 
rector, who has become perhaps the best- 
posted Baptist in the South on kosher food 
laws, “when I am called on to explain to a 
non-Jewish group why, after a flescheke 
(meat) dinner, we cannot serve cream with 
the coffee.” 


On the personal side, both brothers enjoy 
golf mildly, but have little time for it un- 
less they are on vacation. Garrison likes 
horseback riding, while Mose fishes in Chat- 


* tanooga’s Lake Chickamauga. Garrison is a 


frustrated band leader. When he attends a 
dance, he carries a kazoo mouthpiece in his 
tuxedo pocket, inserts it into a borrowed 
clarinet, and gives uninhibited imitations of 
his favorite entertainer, Ted Lewis. At wed- 
ding receptions, when they think the pro- 
ceedings are getting dull, the brothers will 
enliven the party by dancing a Russian 
kasatzki together. 

“Mr. Outside’”—Mose—has another pursuit 
that some Chattanooga business colleagues 
regard as strange for a man of his means. 
He raises 700 chickens at the steelyard, and 
personally delivers eggs and poultry to his 
family, in-laws, and friends. “I began with 
12 hens during World War II so my young- 
ster, Bob, could have fresh eggs, and it just 
grew,” Mose relates. “I charge myself for 
what I give away to the family, sell the rest 
to whoever wants them, and put the profits 
in my private charity box. After all, it’s 
nothing new to me—Garrison and I used to 
sell eggs from mamma’s chickens.” 

Garrison admits it was the dramatic co- 
incidence of his having had an injury so 
similar to the one that took his father’s 
life that jarred him into dedicating his 
energies and fortune to doing things for 
others. The first sizable philanthropy which 
the brothers undertook after Garrison’s ac- 
cident was the building of a meditation 
chapel in memory of their parents. Though 
it is located adjacent to B’nai Zion Syna- 
gogue, the congregation with which Mose 
and Garrison are affiliated, it has no connec- 
tion with the synagogue and is open 7 
days a week to persons of any faith. It is 
equipped with the traditional accessories of 
Jewish worship, but the Ark housing the 
sacred writings of the Torah is so con- 
structed that it may be removed when the 
chapel is used for non-Jewish functions. 
The city’s Youth for Christ Bible-study 
group uses the chapel regularly. 

Next came construction of the Siskin 
Memorial Building. It houses a 300-capacity 
auditorium and smaller meeting rooms 
which civic, cultural, religious, educational 
and fraternal groups use without charge. 
It also provides free permanent office space 
for such organizations as the Big Brothers 
of America, which works with youths in need 
of a helping hand; the Chattanooga Adult 
Education Council; the Chattanooga Lit- 
eracy Movement and numerous other local 
and State groups which aid sufferers from 
muscular dystrophy, cerebral palsy, blind- 
ness, speech and hearing disorders, and other 
mental and physical afflictions. 
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According to the director, Mrs. Roy, the 
only restrictions .on use of the building— 
other than the requirement that Jewish 
dietary laws be observed—are no politics and 
no liquor. Although Chattanooga is a city 
where some elem nts still resist the Supreme 
Court’s integration edicts, the Siskins have 
opened their buildings to both races. Negro 
representatives meet with whites at civic 
meetings, provoking some isolated local 
criticism. Negro children receive treatment 
identical with that given white children, 
although as a concession to local custom—a 
reluctant one on the brothers’ part—the 
groups are not mixed. 

The Siskin brothers are tolerant men, but 
they can become wildly intolerant when in- 
difference, inertia or indecision threatens to 
block one of their pet projects. Take, for 
instance, the time a few years ago when 
Garrison and Mose became interested in the 
Orange Grove School for mentally retarded 
children, a private, parent-sponsored insti- 
tution, not connected with the Siskin Cen- 
ter. The sponsors were struggling to patch 
up and enlarge the decrepit old building 
which the school occupied by courtesy of the 
city government. The program fell into the 
hands of a _ well-intentioned committee, 
which, lacking funds for quick action, began 
talking about getting the project completed 
in a year or so. Garrison got mad, blew his 
top at the meeting and announced he would 
get the addition built in less than a month. 
He and Mose donated all the necessary steel, 
scrounged other building materials from 
firms with which they do business, supplied 
engineering supervision and helped persuade 
the Chattanooga building-trades unions to 
provide free labor. 

“In 7 days—I couldn’t believe my eyes— 
the framework was up,” Norman Hafe- 
meister, school director, recalls. The addi- 
tion was completed in 18 working days and, 
before a month had passed, the ramshackle 
original building also had been completely 
renovated. 

Then, a couple of years later, when the 
Orange Grove directorship began wishing out 
loud for an occupational training center and 
workshop where jobs could be made for the 
retarded, the Siskins stepped in again and 
contributed materials and services to supple- 
ment a $12,500 Federal grant. The brothers 
get their reward when they walk through the 
shop and a blind worker recognizes their 
voices and sings out, “Hello, Mr. Mose. 
Hello, Mr. Garrison.””’ Or when they enter a 
classroom and the youngsters, moving with 
the measured solemnity of those who live in 
the dim world of the afflicted, come up to 
them for a handshake or an embrace. 

Another example of how the Siskins take 
hold of a project dates back to 1953 before 
their Rehabilitation Center was built. Dr. 
Charles Harold Alper, a local ear and larynx 
specialist, approached them in behalf of the 
Chattanooga-Hamilton County Speech and 
Hearing Center, then struggling along with 
inadequate facilities in a rented house. The 
brothers paid a visit to the makeshift class- 
rooms, where attractive, often gifted chil- 
dren, who never had heard the sound of 
human voices or the singing of the birds, 
were striving to learn to speak a few simple 
words. It can be a painful experience to 
watch a handicapped youngster make the 
physical effort to move his lips and control 
his breathing in a manner that produces in- 
telligible sounds. After sweating out “cow,” 
“dog,” and “house” a few times with the kids, 
Mose and Garrison went into action; the 
center’s rented quarters were overhauled, 
equipped with fire escapes and endowed with 
a new heating plant, air-conditioning units, 
electronic equipment and almost everything 
the directors could suggest. Not satisfied, 
the Siskins then decided to build their Re- 
habilitation Center to provide a better place 
where children without hearing—and those 
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suffering from other disorders—could be 
helped; their building now is the speech and 
hearing center’s new home. 

The brothers have had their share of hurt. 
Not so long ago—this story comes not from 
them, but from a Chattanooga Protestant 
minister—they intervened in court for a 
well-educated girl of good family. She had 
stolen money from her employer to give 
to an older man who had betrayed and black- 
mailed her. “Mose and Garrison found her 
a job,” the minister relates. “She was lead- 
ing a quiet, exemplary life, when one day she 
came to them in near-hysteria. ‘My father— 
he’s supposed to be a good churchman—told 
me I was no longer his daughter,’ she sobbed. 
‘He said he’d rather see me in the peniten- 
tiary or on the streets than being helped by 
a Jew.’ Garrison patted her on the shoulder 
and said, ‘Honey, don’t let it worry you—just 
keep on doing right.’” 

The minister cited other examples. There 
is a well-known citizen, known to have ut- 
tered anti-Semitic statements, who is being 
aided by the Siskins in his recovery from a 
serious illness. A business acquaintance who 
once threatened Garrison with a loaded re- 
volver was helped in both his personal and 
business problems. A young couple—the 
husband had spread untrue stories about 
Garrison’s business dealings and had black- 
balled him from membership in a fraternal 
order—had drifted into alcoholism and fi- 
nancial ruin. Garrison made a personal 
crusade out of inducing each to quit drink- 
ing. When this was accomplished, he found 
the husband a new business and lent him 
the initial investment without even asking 
him to sign a note. (The loan is being re- 
paid.) 

The brothers have paid for scores of sur- 
gical operations for persons in financial dis- 
tress; also for scholarships—never made pub- 
lic—to send dozens of worthy youngsters to 
college. No one knows how many television 
sets they have sent—anonymously—to bed- 
ridden persons. More than 100 churches, 
hospitals, schools, public buildings and in- 
dividual homes have been equipped with 
steel ramps to make passage easier for 
crippled patients; they also maintain a 
“wheelchair pool’? to supply free wheel- 
chairs for needy cases. 

Then there are the larger benefactions— 
always characterized by instantaneous ace 
tion. When Abilities, Inc., of Tennessee, 
needed a new building to expand its work 
of providing jobs for the disabled. Gar- 
rison Siskin one morning told the general 
manager, Mize Lawrence, himself a paraplegic 
since a Korean war injury, “I'll see what we 
can do.” That very afternoon, he had bull- 
dozers clearing the ground, and in 10 days 
the job was completed. The steel came from 
the Siskins; other firms were induced to do- 
nate materials, and local unions helped out 
with free labor. A year later, another addi- 
tion for Abilities, Inc., was built under 
similar circumstances. ° 

One of the South’s finest interdenomina- 
tional youth centers is operated by Chatta- 
nooga’s First Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Garrison one day approached the 
minister, the Reverend Dr. J Fred Johnson, 
and without preamble announced: “Mose 
and I are furnishing the steel for your 
project.” The project included a new 
church building, athletic bleachers, a play- 
ground, a fieldhouse, and a mammoth 
swimming pool; the Siskins also donated 
all copper guttering, plumbing, and other 
metal products. “I’m forbidden to say how 
much they’ve given us,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“put I’d hate to try to replace it for less 
than $125,000.” 

Father Walter S. Bush, of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Church, is another vocal ad- 
mirer of the brothers. He has cited their 
accomplishments in sermons from his pulpit. 

How far do the Siskin brothers intend to 
carry their philanthropies? “Only the Lord 
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can answer that,” says Garrison. “If He 
sees fit to bless us further, we will try to 
give it back to Him.” 


Already they have purchased extensive 
additional properties and are negotiating for 
more on the block housing the Siskin Center. 
They intend to continue their own generosi- 
ties and to enlist all the outside support they 
can attract to build and maintain larger and 
more varied clinics; their aim is to provide 
treatment and training for the blind, para- 
plegics, amputees and, in general, persons 
suffering from any sort of physical disability 
at all. 


If the Siskins can manage it, they will 
even cut back their own business activities 
in order to push the foundation’s work. 
Some years ago they purchased an old-line 
Chattanooga steel-fabricating firm and op- 
erated it in conjunction with a construction 
organization. Three years ago they sold the 
subsidiaries to a midwestern firm. “The 
companies were making money,” Garrison 
says, “but Mose and I needed the time for 
the center. If we have our way, our next 
step will be to get rid of our warehousing 
operation, keeping only the scrapmetal 
business, 50 we will have even more time to 
give to this work.” 

The brothers’ freehandedness is the de- 
spair of their accountant, Meyer Winer, a 
trustee of the foundation. “I admire tre- 
mendously what they are doing,” Winer says, 
“put I keep pointing out to them that the 
tax laws allow them to give away only s0 
much a year and that they have given so 
much for so many years ahead that they 
never will be able to take deductions on the 
entire amount of their donations. The last 
time I called this to their attention, they 
laughed at me and went out and borrowed 
$500,000 from the banks to lend to their 
building fund.” 

The brothers are seeking now to increase 
the $4,500,000 worth of insurance which 
they carry jointly on their lives, of which 
more than $1 million will go to the founds:- 
tion. With the increase, they contemplate 
endowing the foundation with another $i 
million to keep the work going after they 
have gone. Garrison sums it up by saying: 
“Some persons invest in stocks and bonds— 
Mose and I invest in people.” Both brothers 
agree on a slogan which they repeat often: 
“We do not intend to be the richest people 
in the cemetery.” 





Loss of Railway Mail Service Hurts in 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, rail- 
roads, so vital to the development of my 
State of North Dakota, continue to play 
a highly significant role in the economy 
and community life of the upper Mid- 
west. Recently, the Post Office Depart- 
ment discontinued railway mail service 
on several trains in North Dakota and 
Minnesota, removing a prominent source 
of railroad revenue and posing the threat 
that the trains may be forced to shut 
down. A fine editorial in the Hillsboro, 
N. Dak., Banner on January 12, 1961, ex- 
plains all of this cogently, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

With mail service to Hillsboro residents 
going from what was once excellent to what 
has recently been relatively poor, another 
change has come up in the past week which 
means even less in the way of service to the 
city. That change was the discontinuance 
of ali mail on trains 3 and 4. 

Most people here are well aware of the 
fact that mail service into and out of the 
city was once conducted entirely via the 
trains, During the past year, the metro mail 
system was put into effect here, transferring 
the bulk of our mail load to trucks. But 
mail did continue to flow into the office here 
to a certain extent on the Great Northern, 
via their trains 3 and 4. Now that, too, has 
been discontinued. 

It now appears that this shift of the mail 
from train to truck is very apt to cause a 
double loss to Hillsboro, and indeed, to many 
other towns across the State. Not only are 
we-receiving poorer mail service, we are in 
line for less train service as a direct result 
of the transfer. 

We have already lost some trains through 
Hillsboro since the mail switch was made. 
And last week a representative of the Great 
Northern was through this area talking to 
people in various towns along their line. 
He told them all the same story—that unless 
the trains are permitted to transfer mail, 
they are going to have to discontinue a sub- 
stantial amount of the passenger train serv- 
ice. Reason? Passenger trains just don’t 
pay their own way in this part of the country. 

His case in point was the latest change or- 
dered by the Post Office Department—the 
discontinuance of mail on trains 3 and 4. 
He stated that taking mail off this train 
would mean a loss to Great Northern of some 
$78,000 annually in North Dakota. As a re- 
sult, he said, trains 3 and 4 would prove to 
be losing substantial amounts of money for 
the company, and in all probability would 
be discontinued in the not too distant 
future. 

What's the solution to the problem? Obvi- 
ously, from the railroad company’s point of 
view, the answer lies in putting the mail 
back on the trains. 

But whether or not that is any real solu- 
tion to a problem is yet another question. 
It would seem that passenger trains here are 
just not a paying proposition. And the 
logical sequence of thought here would be 
that if they don’t pay, apparently people 
don’t use them; and if they don’t use them, 
they don’t need them. 60 why worry? 

" But that thinking doesn’t quite cover the 
subject. Although passenger trains may not 
now be used extensively enough to pay their 
own way, they are nonetheless an asset to any 
community through which they operate. 
And as such, any community losing its pas- 
senger train service, would lose one of its 
worthwhile facilities. 

. So the problem really boils down to this: 
What can be done to keep passenger trains 
in operation, despite the fact that they are 
& losing proposition? And again, from the 
community’s point of view, the answer seems 
to lie in the use of such trains for the pur- 
pose of hauling mail. 

As we have stated before editorially, trains 
provide the only real means of good mail 
service in this part of the country. We live 
in a climate where we are subject to severe 
winter weather for many months out of the 
year. And in.most instances where weather 
becomes bad enough to halt highway traffic, 
it does not stop trains from running. As a 
result, service via trains here far exceeds that 
offered by trucks. 

And service was the only reason given for 
the change to the metro system of handling 
mail. Nothing was mentioned about any 
saving in money by the Department, so it can 
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be assumed that the switch to trucks does 
not mean a saving in dollars to the Depart- 
ment. 

It would se2m, then, that the Post Office 
Department could serve communities in this 
part of the country doubly by using the 
trains again for mail and disregarding trucks. 
Not only would they provide better service 
to the patron, they would also afford the 
railroads a business income which would al- 
low them to continue to serve the area with 
fine passenger train service. 


Salute to Fort Dix 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial, “Salute to Fort Dix,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD as well as 
the text of a letter I recently received 
from Edmund Goodrich, publisher of the 
Trentonian, of Trenton, N.J. 

The editorial and the letter fully recog- 
nize the real contribution made by Fort 
Dix to the city of Trenton during the 
recent snowstorm. The willing hand 
given the people of Trenton by Maj. 
Gen. Sidney Wooten, the Fort Dix com- 
mander, and his men will long be re- 
membered by the people of that city. 
The tribute is clearly deserved, doubly 
so since praise is not always the order 
of the day for personnel of a military 
base located so near a major city. 

There being no objection, the ietter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TRENTON, N.J., December 16, 1960. 
Hon. CLIFrorpD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator, New Jersey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CuirF: Appended hereto, for your in- 
formation, is a clipping of an editorial that 
appeared in this morning’s issue of the 
Trentonian. The boys really did a great 
job, Ciirr, and I feel no hesitancy in assur- 
ing you that our community is indeed grate- 
ful for their splendid efforts. 

Incidentaly, a clipping is also being for- 
warded to Secretary of the Army Brucker. 

Sincerely, 
EpMunNpD GoopricH, 
Publisher, the Trentonian. 


SALUTE TO Fort Dix 


Located as it is in the close proximity of 
Fort Dix and McGuire Air Force Base, Tren- 
ton has long been accustomed to signs of 
military activity in our midst. But we have 
witnessed something quite different within 
the past 48 hours. Specifically we have ref- 
erence to the utilization of military person- 
nel and equipment in helping ‘to restore our 
snowbound community back to normalcy. 

The helping hand was extended day be- 
fore yesterday, at which time city authorities 
realized that their facilities were inadequate 
to cope fully with the crisis, Thereupon a 
request for assistance was made to Fort Dix 
Commander Maj. Gen. Sidney Wooten. 

Shortly thereafter General Wooten dis- 
patched 10 dump trucks and 2 bulldozers 
from Fort Dix to aid us in our hour of need. 

Toco often we in civil life are prone to 
measure our relationship with the military 
in terms of economic values. But we feel 
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no hesitancy in submitting that the grateful 
people of Trenton have undergone a decided 
change of heart and that henceforth they 
will strive diligently to strengthen the ties 
that bind them to their indispensable 
brethren in uniform. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following news- 
letter of January 14, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


January 14, 1961. 

The state of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower’s last (read by the Clerk, not 
delivered in person), dominated a week 
lacking legislative activity. The House is 
still not organized into committees, awaiting 
the outcome of the Democrats’ dissention 
over the Rules Committee. The President’s 
message was a concise recapitulation of 8 
years and reminds us there is still time to 
count our blessings instead of only down- 
grading ourselves for partisan aggrandize- 
ment. In counting our blessings, we can 
recognize: (1) 8 years of peace; (2) military 
strength second to none; (3) an economy 
where real income (in constant dollars) is 
up 15 percent (factory workers, 20 percent) 
over 1952; (4) a major tax cut in 1954; (5) 
a stable currency without the pre-1952 con- 
tinuing inflation; (6) a successful labor 
reform effort, the Landrum-Griffin bill; (7) 
Government competition with private enter- 


‘ prise decreased by discontinuance of 2,000 


commercial industrial installations operated 
directly by Government and curtailment of 
550 others. Certainly these achievements, 
plus many others, belie the charges of some 
political campaigners that the United States 
has slipped, is second rate, stagnating, etc. 

My criticisms of the President’s message 
are these: (1) Basically, there is too great a 
reliance on, too great a faith in, the actions 
and accomplishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The recognition of human needs 
is not coincidental with Federal Government 
leadership, legislation, and spending. For 
example, the underlying intent of the 1946 
Full Employment Act, on which is based the 
Federal’ Government’s alleged responsibility 
for full employment, is fallacious. The Fed- 
eral Government is not responsible for em- 
ployment; (2) the social security program 
expansion is hardly praiseworthy in view of 
its actuarial imbalance and unsoundness; 
(3) aid to education under the National De- 
fense Education Act is outside the role of 
Federal Government; (4) likewise unconsti- 
tutional are Federal functions in agriculture, 
welfare, urban renewal, and other Federal 
subsidy programs—so I hardly feel these 
endeavors are praiseworthy; (5) repeating 
the administration’s avowed stand against 
recognition of Red China and to oppose ad- 
mission of this belligerent and unrepentant 
nation into the United Nations is incon- 
sistent with our recognition of Russia, the 
bandit leader in the world today. This sug- 
gests again the wisdom of withdrawing rec- 
ognition of Russia. We should really be 
gearing ourselves for the showdown with 
communism. Instead, our policy seems to 
vacillate between confidence in peaceful co- 
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existence to recognition that the Commu- 
nists are out to bury us, one way or another. 
The United States and Russia are at war, 
and so it will be until one side wins. Our 
failure to recognize this fully and/or govern 
ourselves accordingly is my basic criticism 
of Government policy in this message as well 
as the years before 1952. We must, as a 
nation, really understand the intent and 
danger of communism. 

The task forces reporting to President- 
elect Kennedy in recent days, have sup- 
ported his campaign platform and promises 
by asking for increased spending in defense, 
space, public works, foreign aid, highway 
construction, urban renewal, transporta- 
tion—all this in addition to the five-point, 
basic or urgent J.F.K. legislative program. 

Our real legislative needs, as I see it, are 
these: (1) Balanced budget, debt reduction, 
tax cut; (2) Government out of businss en- 
terprise; (3) labor under antitrust; (4) U.S. 
sovereignty protected (Bricker amendment) ; 
(5) electoral college reform; (6) such other 
legislation needed to correct present legisla- 
tion, resulting from a comprehensive review 
of the laws now in effect. Instead of a yearly 
mad rush to write new legislation increasing 
Federal Government participation, we should 
evaluate present law. We don’t need more 
Federal law-—we need better law. For ex- 
ample, in the field of taxation, to what 
degree do we really believe in the ability-to- 
pay tax principle—what percent from zero 
to total confiscation of property—and why? 
Then, let’s reshape the law—not just add a 
few more deductions, exemptions, or change 
percentage points, up or down. Tax law like 
other laws have grown, like Topsy. As a 
result, we have a rickety structure, not really 
our intent, but a conglomerate hodgepodge 
of archaic laws. 

The Rules Committee change is an inter- 
Democratic Party squabble. Once again the 
liberals will win within the party frame- 
work; once again the conservatives will be 
licked. Once again—or many times—some 
of the southern, self-styled conservatives will 
endeavor to cover up the triumph of liberal- 
ism (or radicalism) within their party by 
playing up the coalition. The coalition of 
Republicans and alleged southern conserva- 
- tives does not exist for two reasons: (1) 
There are few Democrat conservatives left, 
judging by their voting records; and (2) 
there is no agreement or teamwork—any kin- 
ship in voting is accidental, not intentional. 
It is important that this misunderstanding 
of coalition voting not be perpetuated be- 
cause it damages both the liberals and the 
conservatives by muddying the water. The 
people don’t know what actually is being 
done. The real coalition, the only coalition, 
of northern and southern Democrats is re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Congress 
around liberals (radicals). The result, of 
course, is to besmirch the efforts of both 
liberals and conservatives within the Demo- 
cratic Party and screen from the view of all 
but the most discerning who are really in 
control and are responsible for the legislation 
considered and passed. 





Houston Post Points Out That Books Are 
Key Weapon in Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
twice recently it has been my privilege to 
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call to the attention of the Congress re- 
ports strongly indicating the need to 
vastly strengthen our Voice of America 
and other information programs directed 
to Latin America and other areas. 

There is no questioning that dissem- 
ination of truth is one of the most 
powerful weapons in our cold war 
arsenal, and it seems clear that we are 
not using it to full advantage. 

Recently the Houston Post, one of 
Texas’ finest metropolitan daily news- 
papers, made this editorial comment: 

One weapon which, in the long run, may 
be most effective of all in this kind of war- 
fare has not been exploited to the extent 
that it might be by the United States al- 
though the Communists are using it on a 
staggering scale. That weapon is the book. 
The world literally is being deluged with 
books from Communist presses. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: ; 

[From the Houston Post, Dec. 3, 1960] 
Books BECOME KEY WEAPON IN COLD WAR 


Much is said to the effect that the outcome 
of the cold war, if it remains cold, ultimately 
will be decided by what is called the struggle 
for men’s minds, particularly in those uncom- 
mitted countries whose people have never 
known real freedom. It is generally agreed 
that this calls for an intensified propaganda 
effort. This is true if all efforts to influence 
the thinking of others is regarded as propa- 
ganda. But it is vitally important that this 
propaganda reach the right people and in a 
form that is acceptable to them. The best 
way to insure acceptability is that it satisfy 
a need. 

One weapon which, in the long run, may be 
the most effective of allin this kind of war- 
fare has not been exploited to the extent that 
it might be by the United States although 
the Communists are using it on a stagger- 
ing scale. That weapon is the book. The 
world literally is being deluged with books 
from Communist presses. They are of every 
type, category, and description. It is esti- 
mated that the Russians and the Chinese 
publish 3.6 billion books a year, more than 
ome for every person on earth. And the 
figure does not include a flood of pamphlets, 
magazines, newspapers, comic books and 
leaflets which also are produced to promote 
the Communist cause abroad. 

Although many of the publications are 
readily recognizable as propaganda of the 
most blatant sort, many are not. Many pass 
as legitimate literary and technical works, 
and are beautifully produced. But if one 
looks closely the subtle Communist line is 
there. 

One special area in which the Communists 
are making an all-out effort in the under- 
developed countries is that of the textbook. 
This is an effort which although it may not 
produce results for years to come, meets a 
critical and growing need. The payoff will 
be that the men of the future in these coun- 
tries will be oriented toward communism in 
their thinking if not outright disciples. 
These textbooks, highly desirable except for 
their Communist slant, which may not be 
easily detected by the unsophisticated; are 
made available either free or at a price so 
low that they are practically free, often only 
2 or 3 cents a. volume. 

This battle of books is one sector of the 
global propaganda war in which there is need 
for much greater effort by the United States. 
The U.S. Information Agency has been mak- 
ing a valiant effort to meet the challenge, 
but it has been limited by inadequate funds. 
It was able to put out only 5 million books 
for foreign consumption last year. If the 
new administration is really concerned about 
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American prestige abroad, present and fu- 
ture, here is an opportunity to improve it 
which cries for prompt attention. The 
hunger for books is going to grow rather 
than decrease in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries where the conquest of illiteracy has be- 
come an urgent national goal. 





The U.S.S.R.: The Real Colonial Tyrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
before the United Nations, the world wit- 
nessed the Soviet Union’s false-faced 
charges against other nations on the 
theme of colonialism. The allegations, 
however, were brazen attempts to con- 
demn others for acts for which the 
U.S.S.R. itself has a black history of 
guilt. 

Following World War II, the Soviets 
seized and dominated the so-called satel- 
lite countries. Ultimately, these en- 
slaved peoples must be freed. 

However, there is also a sordid tale— 
too little told—of communism’s climb to 
power on the blood and bones of resis- 
tors within the Soviet Union. This is 
a tragedy of modern-day history. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, the Reds 
have a life-stifling grip on the lives and 
destinies of millions of people within 
the separate Republics—-once independ- 
ent nations—of the U.S.S.R. The Reds, 
however, should beware: By wanton de- 
struction of human life in their rise to 
power and flagrant disregard of the dig- 
nity and fundamental rights of man, 
after gaining control, they may be plant- 
ing the seeds of their own ultimate de- 
struction. : 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel pub- 
lished a startling, revealing article, by 
Nat Honig, entitled “The U.S.S.R.: The 
Real Colonial Tyrant.” It is an eye- 
opening synopsis of the Reds seizure of 
power within the U.S.S.R. itself. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE U.S.S.R.: THE REAL COLONIAL TYRANT 
(By Nat Honig) ; 

In that seemingly endless expanse known 
as the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
there are 200 million people. “ 

Some 112 million inhabit the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republics. They 
are, for the most part, the Great Russians. 
Who are the other 88 million? 

They are non-Russian peoples, with lan- 
guages, literatures, cultures, traditions of 
their own. 

Many once formed proud and even pow- 
erful nations, some in ancient times, others 
as recently as 20 years ago. 

The lot of the 112 million Great Russians 
is not a happy one. But the lot of the 88 
million others is even worse, for they are 
robbed not only of all but the bare neces- 
sities of life, but also of their nationalities 
and of the heritages handed down by their 
forefathers. 
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Families of millions of them are torn apart, 
scattered, deported, and enslaved in far-off 
regions; many thousands of them are 
murdered. 

It is estimated that since 1940 some 13 mil- 
lion of these people have been deported and 
at least 4 million sldin. The forced famine 
in the Ukraine killed 8 million in the 
thirties. 

In every sense of the word, these nations 
are colonies, owned by the most ruthless 
colonial power ever known. ‘ 

Who are these peoples? Among them are 
the earliest Christian nations (Armenians 
and Georgians); the decendants of the 
Golden Horde and of Genghis Khan (the 
peoples of central Asia), people whose ances- 
tors once ruled vast areas of what is known 
as the U.S.S.R. (the Lithuanians). . 

Their hatred for those who enslave the 
never dies; it even permeates the ranks of 
the Communist leaders among them, who 
are frequently purged by the Kremlin for 
nationalist feelings and even activities. 

Here is the record of Soviet colonialism, 
not among the satellite nations outside the 
U.S.S.R., which has received much attention, 
but within the U.S.S.R. itself, a record not 
80 well known to the world: 


THE UKRAINE. (UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC) 


The Ukrainians, or Little Russians, are an 
east Slavic people, cousins to the Russians, 
but distinctly not Russians. They have 
their own Slavic language, literature and 
culture, The 40,600,000 Ukrainians, occupy- 
ing 222,000 square miles, form the second 
largest of the Soviet Republics in population. 
They are Greek Orthodox or Roman Catholic. 

The Ukraine is not only the most import- 
ant industrial area of the Soviet Union, but 
is also its largest granary. It furnishes half 
of the Soviet Union's coal, 60 percent of its 
iron ore, 50 percent of its steel. 

In 1945 the U.S.S.R. seized the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, along with southeast Poland and 
north Bukovina, and joined it to the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. 

The Ukraine and its capital, Kiev, were the 
cultural and religious center of* medieval 
“Slavdom.” Kiev was the cradle of Russian 
Christianity. 

The Ukraine proclaimed its independence 
in 1918. The red and white armies of Russia 
made a battleground of it. When the Bolshe- 
viks won, leaders of Ukrainian independence 
were executed or sent to Siberia. 

In 1926, 1929-30, 1934-35 there were purges 
of Ukrainian nationalists among the Com- 
munists themselves. In the vast purges of 
1937-38 the Ukrainian Prime Minister Lyub- 
chenko, facing liquidation, took his life, 
and the next two succeeding Prime Minis- 
ters, Bondarenko and Chubar, were liquidat- 
ed for nationalist tendencies. Of the 13 
members of the Ukrainian Political Bureau 
in the spring of 1937, not one was left alive 
by the summer of 1938. 

Of all Ukrainians prominent in top party 
circles, only one—Nikita Khrushchev—was 
able to survive. In 1938, Stalin, his mentor, 
whom he later denounced, made him first 
party secretary of the Ukraine. Khrushchev 
thereupon conducted purges which made the 
others tea parties in comparison. 

Nowhere was farm collectivization more 
harshly enforced than in the resisting 
Ukraine, where 2,400,000 were deported to 
parts unknown. The Kremlin then moved 
almost the entire grain reserve from the 
Ukraine. In the enforced famine, deaths 
were estimated as high as 8 million. 


BYELORUSSIA (BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC ) 


The Byelorussians are also known as the 
White Russians (not to be confused with 
the term “White Russian” as used for those 
groups which fought the Bolsheviks in the 
Russian civil war). They are a west Slavic 
group of Roman Catholic or Greek Orthodox 
religion and Western culture. 


There are 8 million Byelorussians in an 
area of 80,150 square miles. Minsk is the 
capital. Flax and potatoes are the main 
products. 

The colonial status of Byelorussia is-strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that in 1951 the 
Government of Byelorussia consisted of 22 
Russians and 9 Byelorussians. 

In the forced collectivization of Byelorus- 
sian farms in 1929-31 the Communists killed 
1,500,000 Byelorussians. 

In 1937 every prominent Byelorussian Com- 
munist was accused of nationalism. Cher- 
nyakov, president of the Byelorussian S.S.RB., 
facing execution, killed himself. The Prime 
Minister and first party secretary were exe- 
cuted as nationalists. 


ESTONIA (ESTONIAN S.5S.R.) 


The Estonians are a Finno-Ugric people, 
speaking a language akin to Finnish. They 
are mainly Lutherans. 

Estonia has a population of 1,100,000 in an 
area of 17,400 square miles. Its capital is 
Tallinn, a major Baltic port. Dairying and 
fishing are its chief industries. 

The Estonians proclaimed their independ- 
ence from Russia in 1918. Until 1920 the 
young republic constantly battled and 
defeated the Bolshevik invaders. 


LATVIA (LATVIAN 8.8.B.) 


The Latvians, or Letts, are a Baltic people. 
Latvia’s population is 2 million; its area is 
24,900 square miles. Riga is its capital. 
Dairying, fishing, and heavy machinery are 
its chief industries; lumber is an important 
product. The Latvians are mostly Lutherans. 

‘Under czarist Russian rule, Latvia attained 
great prosperity, handling 20 percent of Rus- 
sian exports. Latvia proclaimed its inde- 
pendence in 1918, defeated both Russian and 
Latvian Communist armies. 

During the Soviet-Nazi pact, the U.S.S.R. 
seized Latvia in 1940 and executed or deport- 
ed all Latvian leaders. Russian settlers 
poured in while Latvians were deported 
wholesale. 

The Germans occupied Latvia from 1941 to 
1944. In 1944-45, after the second Soviet 
conquest, 50,000 from Latgale and Vidzeme 
alone were deported to slave labor camps. 
In March 1949, another 50,000 were deported. 
There was another huge deportation in 1951. 


LITHUANIA (LITHUANIAN §.S.R.) 


The Lithuanians are a Baltic ethnic group 
of Roman Catholic religion. The 2,700,000 
Lithuanians occupy 25,200 square miles bor- 
dering Latvia, Byelorussia, Poland, and the 
Baltic Sea. Their capital is Vilna. Wheat 
and flax are the main products. 

Lithuania was an independent grand duchy 
as early as the 13th century. At one time it 
extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and included all of what is now Byelorussia, 
a vast section of the Ukraine, and parts of 
Great Russia. Russia and Prussia seized 
Lithuania in 1795. 

Lithuania became an independent repub- 
lic in 1918. The U.S.S.R. occupied it in 1940, 
lost it to the Germans, and reoccupied and 
reannexed it in 1944. 

In 1940, the Kremlin imprisoned 2,000 
leading Lithuanians. In the week of June 
14 to 21, 1941, some 35,000 Lithuanians were 
deported to the Soviet Far East. 

Mass deportations were resumed on the re- 
turn of the Red Army in’ 1944. The farm 
collectivization drive of 1948-49 sent 10 
percent of the Lithuanian population to Si- 
beria, and brought Russians in to replace 
them. 

KARELIA (KARELO-FINNISH SOVIET SOCIALIST 

REPUBLIC) 


The Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. consists of west- 
ern Karelia, taken from Finland in 1940 and 
annexed to eastern Karelia, which had been 
seized by Russia centuries ago. 

The area is 68,900 square miles, the popu- 
lation 600,000. The capital is Petrozavodsk. 
Lumber and pulp are the chief products. 
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Russian colonization had reduced the 
Karelian population of eastern Karelia to 33 
percent by 1932. 

Seized also by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 was 
the Finnish seaport of Viborg (Finnish 
Viipuri), on the Gulf of Finland. It was 
Finland’s second largest city. Its popula- 
tion in 19389 was 75,000; in 1950 it was 
40,000—another illustration of the effects of 
Soviet deportation of native peoples. 


MOLDAVIA (MOLDAVIAN S5.5S.R.) 


The Moldavians speak a language akin to 
Romanian, inhabit the Moldavian Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic. Capital is 
Kishinev; population 2,700,000; area 13,000 
square miles. Main products are grain and 
sheep. 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic 
contains Bessarabia, ceded by Romania in 
1940. 

In the first village council elections in 1925, 
91 percent of those elected were anti-Com- 
munists. That terrified the Communist 
Party. The commissar for the interior was 
purged after he invented a fake fascist youth 
movement and forced Moldavians to admit 
they belonged to it. 


ARMENIA (ARMENIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC) 


The Armenians say their nation was 
founded in antiquity by a direct descendant 
of Noah. Under King Tigran the Great the 
Armenians fought the Roman legions of 
Lucullus. ’ 

The Armenians ‘became Christians in 303 
A.D., 700 years before the Russians. 

The area of present Armenian S.S8.R. was 
ceded in 1828 to Russia by Persia. It was de- 
clared independent in 1918. 

The Bolsheviks overran Armenia but for 
years were fought fiercely by nationalists. 

The Armenian S.8.R. is 11,500 square miles 
in area, with a population of 1,600,000. The 
capital is Erivan. Wheat and wine are among 
its principal products. 

Purges of nationalists were widespread in 
Armenia in the thirties. Some 52,000 Arme- 
nians were executed or deported to Siberia. 
GEORGIA (GEORGIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC) 


Georgia was the Colchis of antiquity, where 
Jason sought the Golden Fleece. Georgia 
became an independent kingdom in the 
fourth century B.C. It had its golden age 
under the great Queen Thamar in the 12th 
and 13th centuries. 

The Gregorian Church is one of the oldest 
of the Eastern Orthodox religions. The 
Georgians became Chrisians in the fourth 
century. 

Georgia became a Russian protectorate 
under Catherine the Great in 1783. 

Georgia was the native land of Stalin. 

From 1918 to 1921 Georgia was an inde- 
pendent democratic republic whose leaders, 
Social Democrats, instituted many great 
social reforms. The Red army overthrew 
free Georgia in 1921. 

In 1937, most Georgian Communist lead- 
ers were executed after two trials, by direct 
orders of Stalin. In the thirties, 130,000 
Georgians were executed or exiled to Siberia 
on nationalist charges. 

The population of Georgia is 4 million. 
Its area is 29,400 square miles. The capital 
is Tiflis. Coal, maganese and oil are its chief 
products. 

AZERBAIDZHAN (AZERBAIDZHAN 5.5.R) 


-The Azerbaidzhani are a Turkish people, 
Moslems. There are 3,400,000 of them in an 
area of 33,000 square miles. Azerbaidzhan’s 
capital is Baku, center of the great oilfields. 

It took Peter the Great 12 years to Conquer 
Baku, and the Russian conquest was not con- 
solidated until 1806. 

In the thirties, the Kremlin ordered merci- 
less extermination of “bourgeois nationalist 
nests,” which were admitted to exist even 
within the Communist Party. 


» 
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In the purges 120,000 Azerbaidzhani were 
executed or sent to Siberia. 


KAZAKHSTAN (KAZAKHSTAN §8.58.R) 


The Kazakhstan Soviet Socialist Republic 
covers 1,063,200 square miles, stretching from 
the Volga Delta to the border of China. 
There are 8,500,000 Kazakhs. They are 
Turko-Mongol people, of Moslem religion. 
The capital is Alma Ata. 

Kazakhstan is the mineral treasure house 
of the U.S.S.R., furnishing 57 percent of its 
copper, 56 percent of its lead and 50 percent 
of its zinc, with big deposits of oil, coal and 
silver. 

This Soviet republic has the second largest 
land area in the U.S.S.R. 

To force collectivization of agriculture, 
the Communists indiscriminately rounded 
up the nomadic Kazakhs, and in the process 
one out of every three Kazakhs perished by 
mass starvation or violence. 

In March 1935, the vice premier and 18 
other communist leaders were executed as 
nationalists. In the same period 70 percent 
of the collective farms collapsed, and the 
nomad Kazakhs resumed their nomadic life 
or fled to China. 

UZBEKISTAN (UZBEKISTAN SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLIC) 


The Uzbeks, of whom there are 7,300,000 
in an area of 157,300 square miles, consti- 
tute the most numerous of the non-Slav 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. They are Turko- 
Mongolian Moslems. Their principal product 
is cotton. 

The Uzbeks established a republic of their 
own in 1918 at Kokand, but it collapsed. 

Because Samarkand, their ancient capital, 
where Tamerlane lies buried, possessed such 
historic Moslem traditions, the Kremlin in 
1930 moved the capital to Tashkent, a half- 
Russian city. 

The Kremlin devised a unique method of 
colonial suppression for the Uzbeks. They 
decreed that cotton was to be the chief 
product, deliberately decreased the cereal 
areas, and thus made the Uzbeks depend on 
European Russia for their food supplies. 


TADZHIKISTAN (TADZHIKISTAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC) 


The Tadzhiks are the one nation of former 
Turkestan not of Turkic origin; they are 
Iranian, and Moslems by religion. The 
1,800,000 Tadzhiks occupy 55,000 square 
miles, half of which is the Pamirs, famed as 
the “roof of the world.” The capital is 
Stalinabad. Cotton is the chief product. 

In 1931-33 a Tadzhik nationalist move- 
ment was operating. In 1933 and 1937 two 
prime ministers and many commissars were 
purge victims. 

TURKMENIA (TURKMENIAN S.S.R.) 


The 1,400,000 Turkmen inhabit 187,200 
square miles of desert lowland country. 
They are a Turkic people, and Moslems. 
Ashkabad is the capital. Sheep and camel 
raising are the chief pursuits. 

The Russians conquered Turkmenia in 
1879-90. A strong nationalist organization 
made life miserable for the Communists be- 
tween 1922 and 1931. 





Aid to Tito Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, inter- 
mittently, the Tito government in Yugo- 
slavia has received aid from the United 
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States. Recently, a $100 million loan 
was made by our Government to that 
regime, making a total of $1.8 billion in 
loans and grants since 1949. 

On practically every occasion when 
our country has extended help, the Tito 
regime, practically concommitant with 
our Government’s granting of help, has 
designedly, it seems, redeclared his in- 
tense faith and loyalty in the Commu- 
nist cause. These declarations have oc- 
curred with such similarity and repeti- 
tion that the inference is justifiably 
made that the recipient, Tito, feels 
obliged to tell the Communist govern- 
ments around the world that while he 
accepts our help, he wants them to un- 
derstand that they are still the govern- 
ments by which he will stand in the event 
of international difficulty. 

We have provided $75 billion by way of 
help to foreign countries since World 
War I. We have been unselfish in our 
purpose to help the devastated nations 
of World War II, and the undeveloped 
countries in the world at present. Our 
people have been magnanimous and will- 
ing to be of help. 

At present, we are having serious diffi- 
culties as a consequence of the adverse 
balances that we are suffering .in our 
international trade resulting in a meas- 
ure from the outfiow of our dollars as 
they are being supplied to help foreign 
countries. I feel quite certain that our 
citizenry groans in agony when it reads 
of these words of praisé expressed by 
Tito on the philosophy of communism 
and which impliedly constitute a tirade 
upon our system of government and life. 

It is wrong. This whole program of 
aiding -Communist governments, in my 
opinion, ought to be cautiously reviewed. 

Mr. President, the strange attitude of 
the Tito regime toward our Government 
is pointed out in a recent article by Mr. 
John J. Knezevich. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

New ADMINISTRATION Dogs Not ALTER FOREIGN 
PoLicy 
(By John J. Knezevich) 

One thing should be clear in the minds of 
the American public. The foreign policy 
under Democratic administrations does not 
differ from that under the Republican ad- 
minitration. The Roosevelt-Truman regime 
produced the Iron Curtain with the total 
assistance of the British Government. Since 
the establishment of the Iron Curtain, the 
Truman regime did realize the danger of 
communism. 

To offset those dangers the United States 
began creating U.S. military bases all over 
the world—wherever possible and practical. 
But in general the Truman regime continued 
with economic and military support of cer- 
tain Communist nations. That support was 
based on wishful thinking. 

The Eisenhower regime continued the 
same foreign policy established under Tru- 
man. The difference is only in words for the 
consumption of the general public, but there 
is no difference in deeds. It is the same old 
Truman policy. 

The results and the acts speak for them- 
selves. The situation between West and the 
East has not improved. As a matter of fact 
it is worse than ever before. Our foreign 
policy is two-faced and beyond explanation. 
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Above all, it is an undetermined foreign pol- 
icy, rigorous in its routine, without sufficient 
flexibility to challenge the time and events. 

Last week the’ U.S. Government pledged 
a $100 million loan to Communist Yugo- 
slavia. Only a day before this pledge was 
made, the absolute dictator and boss of 
Yugoslavia, Tito, said that the Western na- 
tions were the main source of discord in the 
world. More than that, Tito stressed that 
Moscow and Belgrade have the identical 
views of important world affairs, and partic- 
ularly, in his declaration, Tito stressed the 
Moscow-Belgrade solidarity. We should re- 
call Tito’s statement about Khrushchev 
crushing the Hungarian freedom fighters. 
“It was necessary for the sake of ‘the revolu- 
tion’.” . 

However, it is nothing new. Every time 
the United States has given aid to Tito, he 
has taken special time out to denounce us 
and proclaim solidarity with Russia. Our 
explanation for all these tremendous loans to 
Tito is that the American dollars poured 
into Tito’s hungry mouth, is simply to swing 
Yugoslavia economically to the West. Of 
course, economically Yugoslavia depends up- 
on the West, that is, the United States. 
Politically, Yugoslavia is as much a Commu- 
nist nation as Russia or Red China. The 
only difference is that under the pressure of 
the Serbian people in Yugoslavia, Tito is 
forced to pretend, at least to the Americans, 
that he retains some sort of independence 
from Russia—which is not true. 

And yet, in spite of all this, we are con- 
tinuing to support Communst regimes. If it 
were not for the American help to Yugoslavia 
and other Communist nations, every indica~- 
tion is that a successful revolt would have 
liberated Yugoslavia already from the Com- 
munist yoke. 

Thus, just what is the foreign policy of 
the United States toward Communist na- 
tions? Are we against communism or not? 
That is the question that demands a forward 
answer without any diplomatic phraseology. 





Problems of the Arms Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting statement on some of the prob- 
lems of the arms race. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Alice noticed that some of her little tea- 
party guests were getting restless and since 
she didn’t want to start until everybody 
arrived—her guests had a way of leaving or 
falling asleep just as soon as they had 
eaten—she tried to think of some subject of 
conversation that would hold their atten- 
tion: 

“I have a suggestion; let’s talk about the 
arms race.” 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” answered the 
Turtle who was surprisingly cheerful today. 
“I love races. Just love them and I usually 
win, too.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Alice, “it’s not time for 
games and it’s not that kind of a race at 
all.” 

“A race is a race,” persisted the Turtle. 
“Who's racing? Dibs on the inside lane and 
no blocking——on that I insist.” 
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“Quiet, quiet,” cried the Hatter who was 
never very quiet himself, “let Alice get on 
with her conversation or else we'll never 
have any tea.” 

“It says here,” said Alice reading from a 
new pamphlet, “that for 15 years we have 
been in the largest and most frantic arms 
race the world has ever known.” 

“T can’t wait for the finish,” said the Dor- 
mouse who always got a little sleepy at these 
parties. “Who’s winning? And, what’s the 
prize?” 

“No, no,” persisted Alice a little im- 
patiently, “this is a race in making bombs. 
You- know boom-boom. First we make a 
bomb, then the Russians make a bigger one, 
and then we make a still bigger one—and s0 
it goes, on and on.” 

“Then it’s a game after all,’ said the Dor- 
mouse, “only it’s not racing; it’s see-sawing— 
but count me out—never much liked see- 
saws—make me dizzy.” 

“This race makes you dead,” remarked the 
Hatter rather solemnly, “but no more inter- 
ruptions, please. Let Alice get on with it. 
I’m starved.” 

“Yes,” continued Alice and a little fright- 
ened of what she was reading, “that’s just 
it—it makes you dead. It says here a jet 
plane can deliver an H-bomb which has the 
destructive force of 20 million tons of TNT.” 

“That's a lot of boom-boom,” interrupted 
the Hatter. 

“Such a bomb, together with superbombs 
that are being developed, could destroy every 
animal, every bird, every human being in the 
United States, you and me, too.” 

“But couldn’t we also deliver an attack 
just as great on the other side?” asked the 
Turtle rather surprised at himself for seem- 
ing so logical. 

“Then it’s a riddle after all,” remarked 
the Dormouse hopefully, “and I have the 
answer already. Since each side can destroy 
the other, no side will start a war; that’s 
elementary.” 

. “There can always be an accident,” piped 
up Humpty Dumpty, who had been quiet 
all this time and who was new to the party. 
“TI have them all the time.” 


“The trouble with all of you,” remarked the 
Mad Hatter again, “is that you’re thinking 
like people and, as you can see, that’s nct 
very smart.” 

“I have the answer then,” added the Dor- 
mouse, “people will start living underground; 
I've been doing it for years and you do get 
used to it.” 

“Exactly,” said Alice, “and that’s what this 
book says: The way things are now going in 
15 years we may be living underground. Fac- 
tories will be built in caves, as well as apart- 
ment houses and stores. This is part of the 
civil defense and shelter program. But, this 
civil defense program has, it seems, a very 
curious-effect on people and it gets curiouser 
and curiouser all the time.” 

“Splendid, splendid,” cried the Dormouse, 
“another riddle.” 

“It's like this,” continued Alice still study- 
ing the pamphlet, “once the shelter program 
and other defense measures look good, peo- 
ple begin to feel secure again and the more 
secure they feel, the more they can adjust 
themselves to the possibility of surviving 
war-—or anything else. And when people 
feel they can survive war, they go on build- 
ing bombs, making plans for splitting the 
earth, controlling the climate over Russia, 
tilting the earth on its axis, and even making 
the oceans boil. History shows it’s always 
been this way.” 

“It sure is a puzzlement,” said the Dor- 
mouse, “and I give up. Now tell us the 
answer—why don’t we just stop the arms 
race?” 

“That's not so easy. It points out here 
that one-third of the whole economic activity 
of our Nation is based on the arms race, em- 
ploying millions of people. If we disarm, 
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these people will lose their jobs; our national 
production will go down; we will have a de- 
pression. Then the Russians will surely 
think they can bury us.” 

“This is no fun at all,” all of Alice’s guests 
seemed to say in unison, “the arms race is 
@ see-saw game; and disarmament is un- 
likely because it will make us poor; and the 
defense program is no good because the more 
security it gives us, the more we adjust 
to the notion that we can survive a hydrogen 
war, and so long as we think we can survive 
we will continue to build more bombs, and 
the longer we continue to build bombs, the 
greater the danger of war.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Alice, “oh, dear, what are 
we to do?” 

But before the Hatter, the Dormouse, 
Humpty Dumpty, or anyone else could think 
up a bright answer, in came the white rab- 
bit with six new little baby rabbits trailing 
him (totally disregarding the population ex- 
plosion)—all splendidly dressed in red waist- 
coats, white collars and green hats, and all 
looking hopeful, jaunty and singing: “Merry 
Chrstmas everybody, and everybody Merry 
Christmas cha-cha-cha.” 





Resolutions by Iowa State Lamb Feeders 
Association, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter received from Mr. Dewey M. 
Montz, field representative of the Iowa 
State Sheep Association, along with a 
copy of the minutes of the Iowa lamb 
feeders business meeting held at the 
Iowa State University in Ames, Iowa, on 
November 15, 1960, setting forth two res- 
olutions adopted by their organization. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorD, as follows: 

JANUARY 13, 1961. 
Senator JacK MILLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: I am enclosing the 
minutes of the Iowa lamb feeders business 
meeting which carries two resolutions which 
I wish to be made known to you at this 
time. I know that you will give these resolu- 
tions serious thought and take action accord- 
ingly. 

r+ both of these resolutions are actually 
an international problem by itself, they both 
should be seriously considered. 

These resolutions represent a unification 
of the thinking of the Iowa sheepmen to 
as great a degree as a’.y problem which I 
have every known to confront them. 

I wish you and your staff a most successful 
year. 

Yours truly, 
Dewey M. JontTz, 
Field Representative. 
Iowa STATE LAMB FEEDERS ASSOCIATION BusI- 
NESS MEETING, 1960 

The Iowa State Lamb Feeders Association 
business meeting was called to order at 1:35 
p.m., gallery room, Curtiss Hall, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa, on November 15, 
1960. 
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Howard Waters, Danville, Iowa, president 
of the Iowa Lamb Feeders, presided. 

Comments were made by Mr. Waters as to 
the articles of incorporation called for the 
election of officers to be held in Des Moines 
the first Friday in January, which would be 
January 6. At that time the election of of- 
ficers and the delegates to the American 
Sheep Producers Council would be elected. 

Mr, John Shivvers, president of Iowa State 
Sheep Association and Iowa’s director to the 
American Sheep Producers Council gave a 
report on their recent director’s meeting. 
One of the subjects of importance was the 
U.S. grading of imported lamb. This matter 
carries two points of opposition. First, mer- 
chandising on domestic standards and name. 
Second point of question is a USDA stamp 
on a foreign product. 

John .Shivvers made a resolution urging 
discontinuing imported lamb being per- 
mitted to carry USDA stamp of grade classi- 
fications and this resolution to be forwarded 
to Iowa Congressmen and departments and 
the officials who promulgate the rules and 
regulations of said divisions. J.C. Petersen, 
Spencer, Iowa, seconded the motion. The 
motion carried without a dissenting vote. 

Otis Budlong, secretary-treasurer of the 
Iowa Lamb Feeders, and member of Secre- 
tary Benson’s.Sheep Advisory, gave a review 
of advance sheep research work, as to para- 
site control, and advances in improving wool 
as a superior garment material such as moth 
resistance, shrink resistance, and crease re- 
taining qualities. 

Otis Budlong, secretary-treasurer of the 
Iowa Lamb Feeders, presented a resolution 
directed to Iowa Congressmen and Senators 
urging the renewing and extension of the 
Wool Act of 1954, for a 4-year period from 
the present expiration date March 30, 1961. 

Robert Bristol, Stuart, Iowa, seconded the 
motion. The motion carried without any 
dissenting votes. 

J. C. Petersen made a motion to go on 
record supporting Iowa’s 1961 red meat pro- 
motion legislative “checkoff” program. 

Otis Budlong seconded the motion. The 
motion carried without a dissenting vote. 

Howard Water’s closing remarks reminded 
the group that modern-day world travel and 
communication puts people throughout the 
world hours and minutes apart; consequent- 
ly their problems will have their effect upon 
this country. We must adjust our economy 
to compete with these conditions. 

Lamb Feeders meeting adjourned by How- 
ard Waters and seconded by John Shivvers. 
All were in accord. 

The meeting was held in conjunction with 
the Iowa State University sheep program. 





Risk Disarmament Scheme or Face 
Inevitable War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the momentous problems which 
demand our attention, none rates higher 
than how to work out a meaningful and 
effective nuclear disarmament system. 

The prediction by knowledgeable sci- 
entists that within a few years several 
more countries may well be armed with 
both atomic and hydrogen weapons 
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should increase our determination to 
develop a solution to the armaments race. 

An excellent article by Donald Mc- 
Donald, emphasizing the importance of 
striving for a disarmament plan, ap- 
peared in the January 6 issue of the 
Catholic Bulletin, of St. Paul, Minn. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
entitled “Risk Disarmament Scheme or 
Face Inevitable War” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RisK DISARMAMENT SCHEME OR FACE 
INEVITABLE WAR 


(By Donald McDonald, editor, Marquette 
University magazine) 


Sir Charles Snow’s is the latest voice to be 
added to those that have been warning the 
human race that it is steadily moving toward 
the day when a nuclear and/or hydrogen war 
will be virtually impossible to avoid. 

The British scientist-novelist, in a recent 
address to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, said Communist 
China and at least a dozen other nations can 
have’ both atomic and hydrogen weapons 
within the next 6 yearsr 

Scientists, he said, know it is relatively 
easy to produce plutonium. They know, 
within a few men either way, the number of 
scientists and engineers a nation needs to 
equip itself with fission and fusion bombs. 

“We know,” said Sir Charles, “that for a 
dozen or more nations it will take perhaps 
only 6 years, maybe less,” to produce these 
bombs. “This we know with the certainty 
of—what shall I call it—engineering truth. 

“We also are familiar with statistics and 
the nature of odds. We know with the cer- 
tainty of statistics and the nature of odds. 
We know with the certainty of statistical 
truth that if enough of these weapons are 
made by enough different states some of 
them are going to blow up. Through acci- 
dent or folly or madness, the motive doesn’t 
matter. What does matter is the nature of 
the statistical fact.” 

According to Sir Charles, the world must 
work out a system of nuclear disarmament 
or face the prospect of obliteration. 

An agreement to start with the stopping 
of nuclear testing, just as a token, he said, 
would mean that the United States would 
not have the 99.9 percent security it has 
been asking for. 

But, he said, in exchange for less than 
this 99.9 percent security, the United States 
and the world, would gain far more. 

“On the one side,” he said, “we have a 
finite risk. On the other side, we have a 
certainty of disaster. Between a.risk and 
a certainty, a sane man does not hesitate.” 

Perhaps Sir Charles is given to exaggera- 
tion. Perhaps the story out of Canada last 
week (that U.S. nuclear retaliatory defenses 
were almost triggered into action by a false 
missile scare) was only a piece of fiction 
fabricated by pacifists. 

Perhaps if we just keep on producing more 
and bigger hydrogen weapons, missiles, 
rockets, and the like, we can buy, not peace 
certainly, but at least an indefinite post- 
ponement of extinction. 

But the disturbing fact is that Snow's 
voice, as I say, is only the latest to be added 
to the chorus of those who declare that the 
extinction of the race is drawing closer 
rather than receding, that it is moving 
steadily away from the realms of possibility 
into that of probability and on to certainty. 

The late Pope Pius XII, in his several major 
addresses on the necessity for a political 
federation of all the nations in the interna- 
tional community, said that such federation 
is necessary if, for no other reason, we are to 
put a stop to the present armaments race. 
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In one of his Haster messages a year or 
two before his death, Pope Pius pictured the 
human race as rushing toward the abyss of 
a nuclear holocaust. 

The Reverend Edward A. Conway, S8.J., 
the disarmament expert from Creighton 
University, has been working—brilliantly, 
unceasingly and imaginatively—to alert the 
American people to the unique menace posed 
by a world bristling with intercontinental 
weapons of mass destruction. 

For years, Father Conway has been telling 
us that if we are to survive we must work 
out, while it is still technically and sci- 
entifically possible, a method by which both 
Communist and free nations may progres- 
sively disarm under international surveil- 
lance which would offer sufficient guarantees 
against cheating and surprise attacks. 

Organizations such as the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace and the 
United World Federalists have been propos- 
ing political, juridical, and legal steps which 
would lead to an international framework or 
organization wherein the problem of arms 
control would be lifted out of the exclusive 
ambit of the individual nations and lodged 
instead in the higher juridical-political au- 
thority of this supranational federation. 

The usual argument of the nationalistic 
antifederalists is that you can’t trust the 
Communists. 

But to me this is a most convincing argu- 
ment in favor of the creation now of a 
realistic international organization for en- 
forceable and permanent disarmament. 

If one could trust the Communists, the 
idea of world federalism would immediately 
lose a great deal of its urgency. 

I agree with Sir Charles that no sane man 
would hesitate between a finite risk and a 
certain disaster. The problem, of course, 
is that the principals in this awesome mat- 
ter are not men, they are nations. 

How do you create a situation in which 
national sanity prevails over drifting in- 
sanity? It comes down, I suppose, to a ques- 
tion of the quality of national political 
leadership. 

This, I submit, will be the most momentous 
test of the new leadership about to be in- 
stalled in Washington. It will be far more 
momentous than any of the other admit- 
tedly grave problems centering on such mat- 
ters as the recession, education, and medical 
assistance for the aged. 

If it is faced with anything less than a 
passionate determination to find a solution 
that is absolute and permanent, then we are 
all indeed living on borrowed time. 





The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
when I first came to this body I was as- 
signed to the committee of which Mrs. 
Rocers was then the chairman. I found 
her, aS many others have already spoken 
of finding her, a charming and gracious 
person and a true friend, one who con- 
scientiously gave her best day in and 
day out to the service of her country, 
her State and her district. 

I was pleased to hear a few moments 
ago that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bates] plans to introduce a 
resolution naming a great veterans hos- 
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pital of her State in her honor. I can- 
not think of a more fitting and proper 
memorial to this great lady, because cer- 
tainly she pioneered in the field of good 
medical care for the veterans of the Na- 
tion. Nowhere in this body or in the 
Nation did our veterans have a truer or 
a more constant friend that Epiru 
NouRSE ROGERS 

I join my colleagues here on the floor 
in expressing deepest sympathy to her 
loved ones. 





Engineering Students Get Real Deal in 
New Mexico State Missile Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


-HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
all recall the impact that Sputnik I had 
on the Nation in 1957. Immediately at- 
tention was focused on the teaching of 
science in our high schools and colleges. 
There were strong recommendations 
from authorities in science and educa- 
tion that greater emphasis be placed on 
basic research, the training of graduate 
scientists, and the preparation of teach- 
ers of science for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Through the Defense 
Education Act and other measures, we 
have made progress in that direction. I 
mention this by way of pointing with 
pride to a program started by New Mex- 
ico State University at Las Cruces 5 
years before sputnik. In 1952, a coopera- 
tive work-study program was begun with 
the nearby White Sands Missile Range. 
Under this arrangement engineering and 
mathematics students spend part of their 
time in actual technical work at the 
range, earning a good part, if not all, of 
their college expenses. Last September, 
the program was extended to include the 
Navy’s Pacific Missile Range. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article about this unique program from 
the Roswell (N. Mex.) Daily Record be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENGINEERING STUDENTS GET REAL DEAL IN 
New Mexico STATE MISSILE SETUP 

Las Cruces.—Go to college, see the world, 
and show a profit—all at one and the same 
time. 

That’s the deal open to eng'neering stu- 
dents at New Mexico State University here. . 
It’s a cooperative project worked out with 
the U.S. Navy’s Pacific Missile Range, and it 
makes higher education pleasant, profitable, 
and almost painless. 

The program covers a 5-year period which 
combines oncampus study with offcampus 
employment at satellite tracking stations in 
all parts of the world. 

The pay scale at the tracking station is 
high enough that the average student 
should, with reasonable care, be able to pay 
all his university expenses and have some- 
thing left over. 

And after graduation with a bachelor’s de- 
gree, the student should have little or no 
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trouble finding a job, at a salary well above 
the average beginner. 

But perhaps more important than all this, 
the program is a prime example of how this 
country’s surge into the space age can change 
the face of a college, and a college com- 
munity. 

New Mexico State University has been a 
university only since 1958. Before that it 
was New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts. Some A. & M. schools are 
known as cow colleges; New Mexico A. & M., 
because it is in a Cotton Belt north of El 
Paso, was known to its detractors as “that 
cotton-picking school in a cotton picking 
country.” 

Perhaps the best thing that ever happened 
te New Mexico A. & M—and Las Cruces— 
was the establishment of the White Sands 
Missile Range 30 miles away. The impact on 
city and college alike has been tremendous. 

Primarily because of White Sands, the en- 
rollment at New Mexico A. & M. grew from 
600-709 before World War II to 1,400 in 
1950 and about 3,300 today. 

There was no real graduate school at the 
college until White Sands asked for one in 
1956: and promised financial help. Today 
there are programs leading to the doctor’s 
degree in physics, mathematics, and elec- 
trical, chemical, and civil engineering. 

It used to be difficult to the point of im- 
possibility to recruit faculty members from 
big out-of-State universities. This year the 
university lured a full professor away from 
& Big 10 school, and is getting one, maybe 
two, from the famed Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT). 

(Effective recruiting at the university, in- 
cidentally, isn’t limited to the academic field. 
New Mexico State went undefeated in its 10 
regular season football games last fall, with 
star players lured from such far-off places 
as Ohio and California.) 

The physical science laboratory started on 
a shoestring in 1946; today it has nearly $6 
million in applied research projects under- 
way. 

The White Sands Missile Range is within 
the Las Cruces School District, and its im- 
pact also has been felt in the city’s elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

The high school has only 1,500 students, 
but it has 18 biology classes, 9 chemistry 
classes, and others in physics and practical 
science, far more than the national average. 
The science curriculum is being overhauled 
in grades 1 through 9, and this means 
that the programs in grades 10 through 12 
also must be beefed up. 

In an experimental program, one school is 
teaching biology in the fourth grade, chem- 
istry in the fifth, and physics in the sixth. 
Algebra, usually offered in the 9th or 10th 
grades, is being dropped down to the 8th 
grade so that some students will be able to 
take college calculus in their senior year: 

In such a situation, the interest and em- 
phasis on science can get out of hand. To 
keep things in balance, both the university 
and the public schools have taken steps. 

The university’s engineering curriculum re- 
cently was revised to put heavy stress on the 
humanities. Less attention than before is 
now given to such technical instruction as 
how to cast iron and how to survey. 

The public schools have.an enrichment 
program in virtually all academic fields. 
Also, there are special 1-hour-a-day reading 
classes for grades four through eight, and 
these classes will be introduced into the 
high school next year. 

In the summer of 1952—5 years before 
sputnik focused attention on the problem 
of science education—the university began 
a cooperative work-study program with 
White Sands which is still in effect, 

The students spend 6 months on the 
campus, then 6 months at White Sands 
working as civil service trainees at about 
$3,000 a year. They get no college credit for 
their work at the missile range, but they are 


required to live on the campus and take at 
least one evening course. 

At White Sands the students operate 
tracking instruments or are assigned as 
technicians in photography, data processing 
or testing procedures. Math students are 
sometimes assigned to programing work with 
the complex electronic computers. 

Presently there are about 125 students on 
the campus and an equal number working 
at White Sands. 

Since the program got underway, about 
half the graduates who have worked at White 
Sands ‘have taken permanent positions there. 
On the average their starting salary has been 
about $50 a month higher than for graduates 
of other schools. 

At the same time, many technicians and 
servicemen stationed at White Sands come 
to the university to do graduate work. 

The cooperative project with the Navy's 
Pacific Missile Range got underway just last 
September with 140 students enrolled. On 
February 1, 50 or 60 of these students will 
be assigned to missile tracking stations lo- 
cated in the United States (including 
Hawaii), Canada, Brazil, the Philippines, 
Australia, Japan, or at other locations not 
yet selected. 

The satellite involved is the Transit, a 
navigational satellite designed to enable any 
moving receiving station, such as a ship at 
sea, to pinpoint its position within four- 
tenths of a mile. 

The number of students to be assigned to 
the tracking stations depends on how suc- 
cessful the Transit program is, and how 
many such satellites there are in space at 
that time. 

After 4 to 44%, months at the tracking 
stations, the students will return to Las 
Cruces for a similar period in the classroom 
before another work assignment. 

Before leaving the university for the first 
time, the student may earn up to $200 for 
taking a specialized training program in 
addition to his regular studies. The train- 
ing includes practical work in constructing, 
testing, and maintaining electronic devices; 
training in the operation and maintenance 
of satellite tracking stations, and assigned 
home reading and study. 

At $1.65 per hour, the student will earn 
$1,140 in an average 4-month work assign- 
ment. In addition, he will be paid $10 per 
diem for each day in travel or on station. 
This will total about $1,220 for a 4-month 
work period, for an overall total of approxi- 
mately $2,360. 

All travel costs are paid, but the student 
is expected to pay his own board and room, 
as well as incidental expenses, while at the 
tracking station. 

Even so, university officials feel confident 
the average student can save enough to pay 
all his university costs—about $1,000 to 
$1,200 a year, including room and board— 
when he returns to the campus, and put 
something aside as well. 

All of which is considerably better than 
working your way through college selling 
magazines door-to-door. 





Football Hall of Fame for Representative 
Edwin B. Dooley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
New York State’s renowned sons, a dis- 


tinguished legislator, is also a sportsman 
who won national fame more than a gen- 
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eration ago for his outstanding gridiron 
prowess at Dartmouth. An All-Amer- 
ican selection in 1924, he is now under 
consideration for membership in the 


' Football Hall of Fame. 


Representative Epwin B. Doo.ey, of 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., has served his city, 
State, and country with honor and dis- 
tinction. To his record of achievement 
in public affairs, it would be most fitting 
if he could now add this new mark of rec- 
ognition of his athletic prowess. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a feature on Ep Doo.rey’s football 
record, which appeared in the Reporter 
Dispatch, of White Plains, N.Y., on 
January 6. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HALL-OF-FAME GRIDDER FROM MAMARONECK 
Way 


Congressman EpWIN B. “Ep” Doo.ey, of 
Mamaroneck, although considerably over his 
playing weight of 170, is still in the football 
news these days. 

Big Ep, or “DreatTH” DooLey, as he was 
known during his collegiate days at Dart- 
mouth, recently had his name placed into 
nomination for membership into the Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame, an honor accorded to 
a rather select few distinguished gentlemen 
of the gridiron. 

An outstanding gridder with the 1923-24~— 
26 Dartmouth elevens, DooLEy was a quarter- 
back in every phase of the position. He 
could pass, run, and kick, as any veteran 
Ivy Leaguer can affirm, and his two fleld- 
goals against Yale in 1926 (46 and 43 yards 
via dropkick not placement) are still re- 
called rather sadly by the veteran men of 
Eli. 

In the season of 1923, he led the Big Green 
to its first win over Harvard in 16 years; in 
1924, he sparked Dartmouth to an unde- 
feated season, and in 1926, after being side- 
lined for a year with a back injury, cap- 
tained the men of Hanover to another fine 
year. He was almost a unanimous all- 
America choice in 1924. 

Now, 34 years after gaining national rec- 
ognition for his gridiron heroics at Dart- 
mouth, Big Ep is up for hall-of-fame con- 
sideration. We trust officials of the grid hall 
will give serious consideration to the Dooley 
nomination. He was truly a collegiate great 
of his time. 

It’s fortunate, however, for Mr. Doo.ry 
that President-elect John F. Kennedy is 
not an official of the hall of fame. That 
1923 victory over Harvard could weaken 
his chances considerably. And what’s more, 
he’s a Republican. 





U.S. Debt Can Be Paid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
November 16, 1960, issue of Life Lines, 
the publication of the well-known pa- 
triotic and religious organization of the 
same name, featured a thought-provok- 
ing article entitled “U.S. Debt Can Be 
Paid.” The idea set forth in this presen- 
tation is one which commends the con- 
sideration of all Senators who are con- 
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cerned about the economic future of the 


United States. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Desr CAN Be PAID 


When we consider our national debt, we 
wonder how and when it can ever be paid. 
It now totals over $7,000 for every family 
in the United States. This is alarming, but 
we cannot solve the problem simply by ex- 
pressing alarm and deploring the policies 
that have gotten our Nation into this finan- 
cial hole. 

If a man has a mortgage on his home, or 
owes any other type of debt, he realizes that 
there must be a plan for the regular pay- 
ment on the principal and the interest due 
if the debt is ever to be paid. If he does 
not have such a plan to follow, he is in for 
serious trouble and eventual bankruptcy. 

Nations also must plan for payment of 
their debts. In the history of the world, 
numerous nations have fallen into decay 
and ruin because of ignoring sound financial 
principles. 

There is a plan that the United States 
can follow which will pay off our national 
debt. The plan would cover a period of 67 
years, which in the life of our Nation is 
comparatively much shorter than the 20 or 
30 years during which the average home 
mortgage is paid off. This plan simply calls 
for the payment each year of 114 percent of 
the principal, plus the interest due. 

That is not a complicated plan, is it? 

In only a few years the amount required 
for payment on the principal and interest 
would be less than the annual interest we 


are paying at present. Right now, interest 


on the national debt takes about 10 cents 
of every dollar paid annually in Federal 
taxes. The cost of interest alone amounts 
each year to more than $200 per family. 

America is engaged in a cold war with an 
implacable enemy, who would delight in 
destroying all free nations in the world. 
The mistaken believe firmly that we can be 
compelled to spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. We can deal the enemy a 

telling blow by proceeding not only to 
balance our national budget but also to 
set up a sound plan to retire our national 
debt. ‘ 

This plan would be a shining example to 
all the world as to what our Government 
considers to be its obligation to its people. 
The plan would restore confidence at home 
and abroad in the stability of the American 
people, It would convince Americans them- 
selves that we are no longer drifting past 
the point of no return in our fiscal affairs. 

And, once such a plan is put into effect, 
each succeeding administration will be under 
obligation to the people to keep it in effect. 

This is something that can be done if we— 
we, the people—demand that itis done. This 
is a plan that will cause our Nation to face 
its responsibilities squarely and stop the 
downward drift into financial chaos. 





Public Education in a Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA ~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
during the recess of the 86th Congress, I 
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had the honor to deliver the principal 
address at the dedication of the new 
high school in my hometown of Lexing- 
ton, Va. I paid tribute on that occasion 
to Dr. William Henry Ruffner, who 
brought to reality Jefferson’s dream of a 
broad public school system to enlighten 
the people on their duties and obligations 
as free citizens in our representative 
democracy. 

Were Ruffner or Jefferson alive today, 
they, I am sure, would want our public 
school system also to enlighten our chil- 
dren to the dangers our civilization faces 
from the godless ideology of commu- 
nism, which already has_ enslaved 
roughly half the world’s people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the remarks I made at the 
Lexington High School dedication on 
November 6, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


(Remarks of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON at 
the dedication of the Lexington High 
School, Lexington, Va., November 6, 1960) 


The determination of our colonial ances- 
tors to be free gave birth to a new nation 
dedicated to constitutional liberty. The cur- 
rent threat of an alien, anti-God ideology to 
our liberty makes our choice next Tuesday 
of a national leader a momentous one, em- 
phasizing the political wisdom of Thomas 
Jefferson, who said, “I know of no safe de- 
pository of the ultimate powers of society 
but the people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it away from them, 
but to inform their discretion by education.” 
The vital need of public education in a de- 
mocracy was recognized by a Lexington 
man—Dr. William Henry Ruffner, who may 
properly be called the father of our present 
public-school system. That fact gives added 
pleasure to the privilege of joining with you 
in the dedication today of this new and 
splendid Lexington Highschool. 

Lexington and Rockbridge County have 
been marked by their interest in education 
ever since they were settled in the middle of 
the 18th century. 

Washington and Lee University had its 
origins in Augusta Academy, which was 
founded in 1749 in the adjoining county of 
Augusta; and in Liberty Hall, which was es- 
tablished in 1776 near Timber Ridge and 
moved to Mulberry Hill near Lexington in 
1782. In 1796, Liberty Hall Academy received 
from George Washington the shares of stock 
in the James River Co. given him by the 
State, which he declined to accept for his 
own personal use, just as he had declined to 
receive any pay during the Revolution. The 
institution was soon named Washington 
Academy, and in 1813 it became Washington 
College. Washington and Lee University, 
like its neighbor in Lexington, the Virginia 
Military Institute, has had a long and hon- 
ored history. 

One of the most distinguished graduates 
of Washington College was Dr. William Henry 
Ruffner, who received from that college the 
bachelor of arts degree in 1842 and the mas- 
ter of arts degree in 1844. His father, inci- 
dentally, had been first a professor and then 
president of the college. Dr. Ruffner studied 
at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
and at Princeton. He was for 2 years chap- 
lain and a student at the University of Vir- 
ginia. From 1851 to 1870, Dr. Ruffner served 
as a preacher, in Philadelphia and in Vir- 
ginia, and engaged in farming. 

On March 2, 1870, Dr. Ruffner, on the basis 
of recommendations from Robert E. Lee and 
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other prominent friends, became the first 
superintendent of public instruction of Vir- 
ginia, a position created in the Virginia Con- 
stitution of 1870. He served in this position 
until 1882. In 1884 he was appointed the 
first president of the first Virginia normal 
school at Farmville. He served there until 
1887, when he retired to Lexington and lived 
here until his death in 1908. 

Dr. Ruffner’s task as the first superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Virginia was 
a major undertaking. Nothing like it had 
ever been tried in Virginia. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his proposed code of 
Virginia laws in 1776, devised a broad school 
system, with education available for all chil- 
dren in the early grades, secondary education 
for those children capable of benefiting from 
it, and colleges and a university for those who 
were qualified for advanced academic educa- 
tion. This proposal was never enacted. The 
Virginia school laws of 1796 and 1846 were 
permissive only; no counties established 
schools under the 1796 law, and“only nine 
counties did so under the 1846 law. Except 
for the literary fund, established in 1810 for 
the support of free schools, and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia founded in 1819, public edu- 
cation in Virginia, as distinguished from pri- 
vate academies and private colleges, con- 
sisted in 1870 largely of a few endowed 
elementary schools and a few neighborhood 
old field schools. 

Within a month of his appointment, Dr. 
Ruffner submitted a report recommending 
a plan for the introduction of the public 
free school system. He drafted a bill em- 
bodying this proposal with the aid and advice 
of Prof. Jonathan B. Minor of the University 
of Virginia. The bill, S.B. 150, was intro- 
duced by Col. Edmund Pendleton, represent- 
ing Botetourt, Roanoke, Craig, and Giles 
Counties. Colonel Pendleton and Maj. Hen- 
derson M. Bell, who represented Augusta 
County, steered the bill through the two 
houses without weakening amendments. 
The bill became law on July 11, 1870. 

Dr. Ruffner and the board of education 
then had to appoint about 1,400 county su- 
perintendents and district school trustees. 
The county superintendents had to take a 
census of school population, determine the 
number and location of schools, provide 
school accommodations, and appoint teach- 
ers. The first schools were opened in No- 
vember. By the end of the school year, there 
were more than 2,900 schools, more than 
3,000 teachers, and about 130,000 pupils. 

Dr. Ruffner, in his report for 1876, recog- 
nized that statistics showed only quantity. 
They could not show the quality of educa- 
tion. He knew that the tremendous quanti- 
tative growth of the Virginia school system 
was only important if and to the extent that 
it provided good education. His principal 
concern was the merit and quality of the 
education provided. 

Dr. Ruffner’s reports show his under- 
standing of the value of public education 
and its importance in a democracy. He 
shared the views of our former superintend- 
ent of publit instruction, Dr. Davis Y. Pas- 
chall, who in a brilliant speech last month 
on “Education for Citizenship,” said of the 
importance of education in a democracy: 
“This establishes a major responsibility for 
our educational system at all levels, and 
particularly in those studies that involve 
an understanding of the basic principles 
underlying our form of government and 
our economic way of life.” 

Public education is important in a democ- 
racy for many reasons. Democracy is based 
upon a belief in the dignity and rights of 
the individual. This belief necessarily leads 
to the belief that each individual should 
have a full opportunity to develop his abili-+ 
ties. Free public education is the only 
way to give this opportunity to all. 

Our Biblical traditions are the source of 
our belief in the dignity and the rights of 
the individual. Our constitutional govern- 
ment and our free enterprise system spring 
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from this same belief. These Biblical tradi- 
tions and a deep concern for education were 
brought by the early settlers of Rockbridge 
County and Lexington from Scotland. Like 
the earliest settlers at Jamestown and the 
earliest settlers of New England, their first 
concern was a church, the next a school, to 
advance learning and perpetuate it for pos- 
terity. They did not want their children or 
their neighbors’ children to grow up unable 
to read the Bible. 

In-a democracy, government represents 
the will of the people. This is so in a 
simple democracy like a Greek city state, 
or in a carefully contrived and delicately 
balanced democracy like ours, where the 
will of the people is expressed through their 
‘various representatives in the _ several 
branches of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. In either case, it is an axiom, as 
Jefferson wrote to Washington, that the 
people, whose will is to be carried out, must 
be informed and educated. “Such a respon- 
sibility,” said Dr. Paschall, “recognizes that 
American destiny is already being molded in 
the classroom. The hope or the disillusion- 
ment; the glory or the despair; the states- 
man or the demagog; the patriot or the 
traitor; the sunshine of a republican form 
of government or the blackness of authori- 
tarianism—are all there in potential.” 

The early settlers of Rockbridge County 
and Lexington knew the religious and ethi- 
cal basis for public education. They knew 
the philosophic need for public education 
in a democracy. While primarily seeking 
religious freedom, those Scotch-Irish and 
Pennsylvania Dutch pioneers also knew that 
public education is essential to the fullest 
development of the economy of an area or a 
nation. 

That fact was fully recognized by Dr. Ruff- 
ner when he said in 1870: “No money ex- 
pended in public affairs brings back a larger 
or surer return of prosperity than the money 
expended in the education of the people.” 

In 1957, a legislative commission submitted 
a@ report to Governor Stanley and to the gen- 
eral assembly on ways to promote industrial 
development in Virginia. “Of all the normal 
functions of State and local governments,” 
the commission said, “that may affect and 
influence industrial development favorably, 
or unfavorably, none is more important than 
education at both the secondary and col- 
lege levels.” 

In 1959, the committee on education of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
made a study of education in Virginia. This 
showed a close relationship between educa- 
tional and economic levels. The board of 
directors of the chamber were told that “It’s 
just plain cash register arithmetic that more 
business at more profit can be done where 
more people are better educated.” 

Dr. Ruffner’s reports contain many inter- 
esting discussions of the problems he faced 
and the principles he followed. I want to 
mention a few of these which are particularly 
relevant to our present situation, and to the 
new Lexington High School. 

In creating and establishing the public 
school system in Virginia, Dr. Ruffner said 
he was guided by what he called “the es- 
tablished doctrine of liberal government, 
that power should be distributed, and 
should always be Kept as near to the people 
as is consistent with the end to be sub- 
served.” The Rockbridge County School 
Board and the Lexington Town School Board 
have worked hard to reach a cooperative 
arrangement to build and operate this new 
high school, to serve the town of Lexington 
and the Buffalo, Kerrs’ Creek, and central 
districts of the county. This kind of co- 
operation could not be compelled by law 
from Richmond. It could not be compelled 
by law from Washington. It could only grow 
out of the kind of local responsibility and 
interest that was advocated by Dr. Ruffner. 

Dr. Ruffner knew the disadvantages of very 
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small schools. “The community which di- 
vides its patronage among many disconnect- 
ed little schools,” he said in 1872, “is need- 
lessly butchering the education of its chil- 
dren, and that, too, at double the cost of 
&@ good system.” 

Dr. Ruffner was speaking primarily of the 
one-room, one-teacher school. In the last 10 
years, the Rockbridge County School Board 
has eliminated all of its one-, two-, and three- 
room elementary schools. It has built five 
new modern elementary schools, and ex- 
panded several others. 

The disadvantages of the high school, too 
small to provide a satisfactory curriculum 
or satisfactory facilities, were pointed out by 
Dr. Conant of Harvard in 1959 in his report 
on “The American High School Today” and 
by the Spong Commission in its 1960 report 
to Governor Almond and the_ general 
assembly. 

The new Lexington High School shows the 
benefits of increased size. Fifty-four units 
are offered by the new school, compared with 
40%, offered last year. New courses in vo- 
cational agriculture, distributive education, 
and foreign languages are being offered, and 
the eighth grade program has expanded. 
There are now 25 teachers, compared to 17 
last year. It is easy to see how these changes 
have improved the quality of education 
offered. 

Dr. Ruffner was also aware of the problem 
of the comprehensive high school. Like 
Jefferson when he was drafting his 1776 bill, 
Dr. Ruffner knew that providing an equal 
opportunity for each student to get the edu- 
cation best suited to him did not mean giv- 
ing every student the same education. “Is 
a true educational course,” Dr. Ruffner asked 
in 1876, “one and the same for the boy who 
breaks off at the second book of Caesar to 
go to the plow or the plane, and the boy 
who goes on through college into law or 
theology?” Dr. Conant and the Spong Com- 
mission also were aware that the compre- 
hensive high school must be capable of 
handling students with different needs and 
interests. 

This new high school now offers a full 
college preparatory course with 25 units in 
such academic subjects as mathematics, 
science, Latin and French. It also offers 
vocational programs in 5 different fields, 
with a total of 21 units in those fields. 

Dr. Ruffner’s reports emphasize the im- 
portance of teachers and teaching. “School 
laws, taxes, officers, buildings, apparatus, 
books, grading,” he said in 1872, “are all in 
vain without good teachers.” 

Dr. Ruffner instituted examinations for 
teachers. He set up teachers’ institutes. He 
was responsible for the creation of the first 
State normal school at Farmville. I have 
no doubt that Dr. Ruffner would have ap- 
proved the recommendations of the Spong 
Commission report for regular and advanced 
teacher training. The staff of the Lexington 
High School, I am sure, will take full ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities for ad- 
vanced training, such as the summer insti- 
tutes in science and mathematics under the 
sponsorship of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the summer institutes in foreign 
languages under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Dr. Ruffner’s emphasis on the importance 
of the teacher and those immediately in 
charge of education makes it appropriate to 
consider how fortunate Lexington has been 
in this respect. In 1897, only 3 years after 
the first public high school in Lexington had 
opened in what is now the Ruffner Elemen- 
tary School building, Mr. Harrington Wad- 
dell, an honor graduate of Washington and 
Lee University and a charter member of the 
Washington and Lee Phi Beta Kappa Chap- 
ter, became the supervising principal of the 
Lexington Public Schools. Mr. Waddell 
served in this position until 1943, 46 years 
of constructive and effective leadership. 
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During this period under his leadership and 
in subsequent years under the leadership 
of able and dedicated successors, the schools 
of Lexington and Rockbridge County have 
moved forward to provide increasingly ef- 
fective education for their students. 

Rockbridge County and the town of Lex- 
ington are reaching the final stages in a 
10-year, $314 million program of school im- 
provement. This program has made it pos- 
sible to improve the teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools and in the new high schools. 

These efforts make it clear that the people 
of Lexington and of Rockbridge County are 
still moved by the same deep concern for 
education which the first settlers of the 
area, and Thomas Jefferson, Robert E. Lee, 
and Dr. Ruffner all felt. 

May the dedication of this new school 
building be characterized by a grateful 
acknowledgement of our indebtedness to 
school leaders of the past and a determina- 
tion to carry forward their work in the spirit 
of George Washington, who said in his Fare- 
well Address: 

“Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 

But this, my friends, is not enough. We 
hav& here in Lexington a priceless heritage 
handed down to us from God-fearing progen- 
itors who has grasped the true meaning of 
education. 

Our knowledge of the physical sciences 
has outstripped our knowledge of the social 
sciences and no one can with confidence 
predict that there will never be an all-out 
nuclear war. The sum of the matter is 
this: America may well face annihilation 
unless, in heart and purpose, we turn back 
to the fountainhead of all learning—the 
Father of Light who illuminated the under- 


' standing of our ancestors. In the immortal 


Book, taught in all of their schools, it is 
written : 

“Wisdom is the principal thing; there- 
fore get wisdom; and with all thy getting, 
get understanding”; for “Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness and all her paths are peace.” 





Citation Received by Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to call to the atten- 
tion of his former colleagues in the 
Senate the fact that Albert W. Hawkes, 
for many years, an illustrious member 
of the Senate, was recently given an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of humanities by 
Indiana Technical College in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
citation accompanying the conferring of 
the honorary degree upon Senator 
Hawkes be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. Albert W. Hawkes has de- 
voted a lifetime of constructive service 
to his country; and in both private and 
public life he has contributed greatly 
to the preservation and implementation 
of our cherished American institutions. 
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There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CITATION, ALBERT WAHL HAWKES, BY INDIANA 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Fort WAYNE, IND., FOR 
THE HONORARY DEGREE, Doctor OF HUMANI- 
TIES, DECEMBER 11, 1960 


Dean Rosert C. Runt. President Keene, 
Dr. Stringfellow, Albert Wahl Hawkes will be 
presented by George E. Stringfellow, member 
of the board of directors, for an honorary 
degree. Because of close personal friendship 
and long association, a faculty committee has 
commissioned him to present the Honorable 
Mr. Hawkes. 

Dr. Georce E. STRINGFELLOW. President 
Keene, it is an honor for me to present Al- 
bert Wahl Hawkes. After a most successful 
business and industrial career, he resigned 
from the presidency of Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., to serve the State of New Jersey and the 
United States of America as Senator. - He 
holds directorships in many successful com- 
panies, was president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and is active in numerous pro- 
fessional organizations. A director of the 
Freedoms Foundation, he is chairman of the 
committee to build the Freedoms Foundation 
Center at Valley Forge, Pa. Mr. Hawkes, an 
outstanding citizen and a great patriot, is a 
worthy candidate for the degree, doctor of 
humanities. : ‘ 

President ArcHtz T. KEENE. Mr. Hawkes, 
you have earned and accepted the heavy re- 
sponsibility of leadership in many areas. 
You have submitted to the discipline of one 
of the most rigorous fields of service—the 
political—and you have worked unceasingly 
without concern for yourself. You have 
labored thus because of your shining con- 
viction that only in a free society can man’s 
dual nature—part son of God, part thinking 
animal—attain fulfillment. You know that 
freedom, like all precious things, must be 
zealously guarded and tended, and your life 
gives testimony to your beliefs. 

Therefore, Indiana Technical College, upon 
the recommendation of the faculty commit- 
tee, with the approval of its board of direc- 
tors, is honored to pay tribute to you and 
through the authority in it vested by the 
State of Indiana, confers upon you the de- 
gree, doctor of humanities (honoris causa) 
with all of the rights, titles, privileges, and 
obligations appertaining thereto. 





Sensible Way to Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the January 13 issue of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader, which com- 
ments on S. 293, the bill I introduced 
last week to strengthen States and en- 
courage education. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Richmond News Leader, 
Jan. 13, 1961] 
SENSIBLE WAY TO FEDERAL AID 

Senator Cotton of New Hampshire intro- 
duced a little bill the other day, dealing with 


Federal aid to education. It makes great 
sense. 
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His proposal was for the Congress simply 
to appropriate to each State annually a sum 
equal to 2 cents of the Federal tax on each 
package of cigarettes sold within the State, 
the money to be used for educational pur- 
poses at the direction of the State legisla- 
ture. It could total some $400 million a year. 

As the Senator pointed out, all but two 
States now levy their own State cigarette 
tax; hence there would be no difficulty in de- 
termining an accurate distribution of the 
Federal rebate. The scheme would return 
to Virginia an estimated $7,320,000 a year, 
which by coincidence amounts to exactly $10 
for each of the 732,000 pupils in average 
daily attendance last year. Such a windfall 
would provide a raise of at least $200 for each 
of the State’s 31,580 teachers; or as an al- 
ternative, it could be used for school con- 
struction or for the purchase of teaching 
materials. The beauty of Senator Corron’s 
direct approach is that it would leave to each 
State the decision on how such a fund could 
be best expended. 

Alas for the Senator’s bill. It is too sim- 
ple for a Congress that would rather be 
complex; it is too direct for a bureaucracy 
that thrives on the circuitous. Before this 
Congress has adjourned, we shall be knee 
deep in Federal aid proposals featuring elab- 
orate formulas for determining needs. The 
legislation that ultimately will be debated 
will be loaded down with provisions cover- 
ing the pay of construction workers on school 
projects, the requirements for reporting by 
school administrators, perhaps even the ad- 
mission of pupils to new buildings erected 
through Federal largess. 

In Mr. Corron’s approach lies a fair solu- 
tion to this continuing controversy. It 
should appeal to all those who genuinely 
are more interested in pupil education than 
in Federal control; but such an appeal, sad 
to say, is not likely to make much headway 
on the new frontier. 





J.F.K. Must Put People in Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include an editorial from 
the Jeannette Journal—Mr. James 
Landis, editor—Jeannette, Pa., and my 
open letter to the editor dated January 
17: 

J.F.K. Must Put PEopte In Joss 


For some 5 years or so we’ve seen many 
articles for sale in America that were manu- 
factured in foreign nations. At the same 
time we've read many times of X amount 
of money going to foreign nations. 

For those same 5 or so years we've steadily 
seen people put out of work and kept per- 
manently out of work because there were 
no jobs for them. 

An examination of practically any im- 
ported article of merchandise, large or small, 
will reveal that it could have been manu- 
factured here in America and thus put at 
least some of our people to work whose earn- 
ings, when spent, would have provided ad- 
ditional jobs here. 

Back in our days in grade school we were 
told that our import duties laws were con- 
structed so as to control imports by simply 
jacking up import duties and making the 
importation of foreign-made goods’ an un- 
profitable operation. 

The import charges thus would make 
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American manufacturing profitable and put 
people to work. 

Why, oh why we ask hasn't official Wash- 
ington seen to this matter instead of send- 
ing our tax money to foreign countries and 
setting them up in competitive businesses 
and putting people on relief. 

We don’t know why but we now demand 
that our new Kennedy administration act 
at once to get some sense into government 
and put our people back into gainful 
employment. 


OPEN LETTER TO THE JOURNAL 


JANUARY 17, 1961. 
Mr. JAMES LANDIS, 
Editor, Jeannette Journal, 
Jeannette, Pa. 

Dear Jim: I read your very fine editorial 
on Kennedy and jobs this week. You cer- 
tainly put your finger on one of the most 
disastrous changes that has taken place in 
recent years. 

I refer, of course, to the mistaken, mis- 
guided and misfortune of our so-called Aid 
and Trade Policy. 

For this Nation to be kidded into the be- 
lief that by building up our competition 
abroad is the road to peace and prosperity 
is a tragic and fatal mistake. 

If the American people knew even one- 
tenth of the story on how American money 
has built up foreign production facilities for 
glass, rubber, cars, typewriters and on and- 
on in every consumer item, there would be 
a house cleaning in Washington that would 
be more disastrous than a Kansas hurricane. 

Frankly, when I started fighting against 
foreign aid grants for foreign industry, etc., 
I was almost alone in the House—now I’ve 
got many more helpers and getting more 
every day. 

One example that has just come to my 
attention in a letter is from the Zippo 
Lighter people from Bradford, Pa. They told 
me that in less than 10 years the importa- 
tion of lighters went from less than a half 
million a year to the astounding figure of 
46 million lighters in 1959 from Japan, etc. 
This ought to burn up every fellow who has 
to apply for Unemployment Compensation. 

Maybe I’m wrong, but between automation 
here, low wages abroad and failure to cut the 
retirement age for social security, the whole 
economic structure of our Nation is tumbling 
down. Every time we sell anything overseas, 
it’s because they can’t make or mine the 
product or it’s at a cost over and above their 
costs. No nation on earth allows its market 
to be flooded with foreign made goods at 
prices their own producers can’t meet. 

Much as I hate to admit it, the Russians 
have a system that’s foolproof. They don’t 
care how many items are imported into Rus- 
sia, but the items can’t be sold for less than 
the cost of production in Russia. 

They gain a great reputation for being a 
free trade nation—no tariffs, etc., but they 
have a more effective protectionist deal than 
any other nation on earth. 

Another little trick that will kick the 
American economy in the teeth is the latest 
report from London in that the new tariffs 
on aluminum in the European markets will 
practically kill all American exports to the 
area. This is really a sellout because the 
aluminum production of England is prac- 
tically owned lock, stock, and barrel by Amer- 
ican investors. 

This is how it will work. We will have a 
tariff barrier against us in Europe, but the 
tariff wall here will be lowered or torn down 
so that our friends can ship into the United 
States. 

Space doesn’t permit the telling of the: 
whole story, but enough to say that we will 
never get well buying retail and selling whole- 
sale, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 
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The Savers Versus the Spoilers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
State of Alaska has the most abundant, 
most varied and most valuable wildlife 
resources on the North American conti- 
nent. They include four species of 
bear—the great brown bear, largest on 
earth of the carnivores, the grizzly, the 
polar bear and the black bear, including 
a color variant of the latter, the rare 
glacier blue bear. They include the 
largest moose—some of whose most note- 
worthy specimens boast an antler spread 
of over 80 inches—caribou, Dall sheep 
and mountain goat, deer, wolves, also 
elk, musk ox and bison which have 
been implanted, and are propagating 
gratifyingly, and, of course, the lesser 
fur bearers—marten, mink, weasel, 
beaver, muskrat, lynx, white, red and 
cross fox, wolverine, land otter, sea otter, 
walrus, sea-lion, fur seal, hair seal. 

Fortunately, to guard this priceless 
asset, and insure its availability to fu- 
ture generations, the State of Alaska has 
an excellent Department of Fish and 
Game, successor to a department of Fish- 
eries established by the Territorial Legis- 


lature in 1949, in anticipation of state- . 


hood and its responsibilities. . 

An interesting article in the January 
16 issue of Sports Illustrated tells of the 
devoted activities of James Brooks, the 
able biologist who is director of the De- 
partment’s Division of Game, and how 
he is effectively working to perpetuate 
this great Alaskan and national resource 
and heritage. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article: “The Savers Versus the Spoil- 
ers,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE SAVERS VERSUS THE SPOILERS 


(By Coles Phinizy) 


Two hundred years ago, before bigger ideas 
were thrust upon them, the Indians of south- 
east Alaska believed that the creator of all 
things was a large black raven. If by chance 
@ great raven does have the final say when 
this world ends, the human race will be in 
for it. The raven is by nature tidy and 
efficient, gregarious but still free, living from 
day to day raucously confident that when 
one carcass is picked clean, another will turn 
up. No Alaskan raven would ever, like a 
man or beaver, spend its short life gnawing 
and toiling for the future, stockpiling sur- 
pluses in untidy hummocks about the land. 
Most of the world has been appropriated 
for human use so that more and more meh 
can be packed into large urban wallows, like 
brood sows on a collective farm. No raven 
in its right mind would approve of this. Un- 
less men mend their ways, on judgment day 
the great raven will consign most of the 
human species to one of: the lower levels 
of hell, along with the beavers and ground 
squirrels. 

There have been a few men the great raven 
could accept—perhaps among the acceptable 
would be Kublai Khan and James Audubon, 
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because they cared for birds; possibly also 
the poet Poe (he understood ravens), and 
quite possibly Biologist James Brooks, age 
38, chief of the game division of the State 
of Alaska. In the confusion of the 20th cen- 
tury, it is doubtful whether Biologist Jim 
Brooks, or any one of his 19 widely scattered 
assistants, will ever achieve historical distinc- 
tion as a conservationist, but they all deserve 
some reward in the hereafter, for they are 
responsible for a wilderness as challenging 
as any the great khans ruled or Audubon 
ever saw. 

The alluvial plains, the volcanoes, and 
hoary, rumpled cordilleras of the Alaskan 
wilderness—even the tides along the drowned 
coast and the winds aloft—all are on a heroic 
scale. Alaska’s outlying islands alone exceed 
Iowa in size, and Rhode Island could ride on 
the back of a single glacier. One blast of the 
cold, wet wind that scours the Aleutians 
would be enough to scatter all the industrial 
stink of Greater Los Angeles and wither the 
beard of every false prophet in it. 

Because of its size and its elemental hos- 
tility to the casual advances of man, Alaska 
is today the last true U.S. wilderness, the last 
chance for man to prosper intelligently in 
free association with companion species. 
There is no doubt that with the increasing 
pressure of human population the Alaskan 
wilderness, too, will go. Given the motive, 
the technicians will find a way to tame 
Alaska and cut it down to size. When the 
U.S. Army needs an interplanetary missile 
base on top of Mount McKinley, the Army 
will take McKinley. When it is profitable 
to build a putty factory on the Kuskokwim 
River flats, a putty factory will be built there, 
with roads connecting it to putty consumers. 
The ducks and brant of the Kuskokwim flats 
will have no place to go, but they will have 
to go. And when they go, they will be gone 
forever. 

The certain way to insure the future of 
wildlife is to forbid any further advances by 
man. There is no wildlife manager with the 
authority—and few with the inclination— 
to do that. This is particularly true in 
Alaska, where Brooks and his aids do not 
live in spruce trees, but, like all Alaskans, 
must pay dearly for modest homes, for pow- 
dered milk and processed eggs, with no hope 
of lower prices until industry gets a bigger 
grip on the land. 

SPOKESMAN FOR THE WOLF 


The biologist in Alaska is the representa- 
tive of the caribou and moose and wolf, of 
the Sitka deer, the sheep, goats, bears, 
beavers, mice and shrews, but he is likewise 
the paid delegate of the people. If Jim 
Brooks can tactfully show his people that 
they can live with the moose, the mouse, and 
the wolf, and prosper without botching the 
land as grossly as it has been botched in the 
lower States, he will have succeeded at a 
job where success is rare. 

Biologists generally concur that 90 per- 
cent of any wildlife management Job is man- 
aging people. In this respect, Brooks is fit 
for the job in Alaska. He is an average-size, 
170-pound, dark-haired man with a custom 
of speaking carefully and observing with a 
steady eye that at times—like the eye of a 
wolf—seems capable of penetrating several 
layers of man’s thoughts. He has the proper 
academic degrees and has led a varied life 
that qualifies him to understand the diverse 
character of the animals and the 224,000 
people of Alaska. In the 20 years since he 
shipped steerage class to Ketchikan, Brooks 
has washed dishes, farmed, cut timber, 
mined gold, fished for salmon, worked as a 
gandy dancer, a bush pilot, and an Air Corps 
pilot, operated a bulldozer and a weather sta- 
tion. In 1942 he spent a lonely winter work- 
ing trap lines, breaking trail for his sled team 
20 and 30 miles a day in the snows of the 
Kantishna drainage north of the Alaska 
Range. 

The varied character of the land and peo- 
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ple is a-mixed blessing for Brooks and his 
staff. The land is primitive, and at the same 
time a vital partner in the redhot present. 
The greatest herds of caribou on the Arctic 
tundra, some 250,000 head, are affected little 
by men or guns, but the antlers of the cari- 
bou now carry five times the normal radio- 
active load. Rodents eat the annual crop of 
discarded antlers, and thus a remote land 
with barely a man for every 20 square miles 
already pulses with the hot breath of science. 
Some quadrants of the Alaskan wilderness 
are not yet perfectly mapped, but, like out- 
posts on the moon, the domes and strange 
configurations of microwave stations and 
early warning sites stand in the mist on the 
mountain balds. 

Outside the large towns the Alaskan peo- 
ple the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and all 
later arrivals—live in the present and past, 
counting heavily on the Piper Super-Cub 
and the husky dog, the Evinrude motor and 
the skin bidarks, mail-order underwear and 
homemade boots. Like the rest, the biologist 
lives with the past and present. Year round, 
Alaska maintains about as many miles of 
road as Delaware. The biologist of neces- 
sity flies about 40,000 miles a year surveying 
remote populations and ranges. His Super- 
Cub must be able to let him down safely al- 
most anywhere and jump back into the air 
off a 400-foot beach like a frightened mal- 
lard. -When he leaves home, the biologist 
files a flight plan, tests for water in his air- 
plane gas and puts his trust in God, in the 
weather advisory and selected crystal fre- 
quencies. In case these fail him, he also 
carries a knife, a revolver, a survival kit, and 
life insurance. 

The Alaskan wilderness has been used for 
some years now. The Russian and American 
fur hunters of 200 years ago and the whalers 
and the gold men who followed the fur men 
to Alaska were all spoilers, out to make a 
killing, contributing little. Alaska still suf- 
fers somewhat in this historical pattern. Its 
wilderness needs love, or at least respect, but 
today in the land there are both lovers and 
spoilers. On the Huslia River, a trapper (a 
self-appointed authority) deliberately cur- 
tails his limit on beaver so beavers will pros- 
per. But in the town of Copper Center, a 
latter-day spoiler defends shooting a cow 
moose and twin calves, telling the judge 
that he thought they were caribou. In the 
barbershop across from Juneau's Hotel Gas- 
tineau, one client sits reading the game laws; 
another client announces that on one good 
day last fall he got 23 geese and 138 ducks 
(legal daily limit: 5 each). 

For all its size, the land seems to lack the 
magic capacity of one small Hawaiian island 
to absorb a hodgepodge of people and imbue 
each with a respect for its essential character. 
It is perhaps because in the north the 
permafrost lies just under the topsoil, and 
few roots can go deep. About 35 percent of 
the Alaskan population makes its living on 
military projects—decent people, but by the 
nature of their enterprise many remain 
strangers in a far land. Some of the civil- 
ians who come to Alaska were motivated 
largely by the urge to leave somewhere else. 
Once in Alaska, they think of home. On 
their first flight from Anchorage to Fair- 
banks, two newcomers, electrical engineers, 
look down on the Alaska range and its large 
pockets bulging with glaciers, but their talk 
this early in their new adventure is of a low 
mountain back in east Tennessee where you 
can see five different States. In the trap- 
ping settlement of Hughes, hugging the Koy- 
ukuk River bank 30 miles from the circle, 
the postmistress has a 20-inch Zenith tele- 
vision console. There is no television signal 
within 150 miles, nor likely to be any for 20 
years. But for the postmistress, the big 
blank eye of the Zenith is a satisfying link 
with the outside. 

When some of the people have only half a 
heart for it, when so much of the wilderness 
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is still untouched and unmanageable, why 
try to manage it at all? Alaska is far bigger 
and rougher than any other State—bigger, 
rougher, but not tougher; the arctic and 
subarctic, paradoxically, are fragile environ- 
ments. A tropic area or a temperate rain 
forest can cover transgressions and mistakes 
with new growth in a few decades. In the 
north, growth and decay are slow; wounds 
heal slowly and scars are lasting. In the 
brown days of autumn, the trails of caribou 
and tractors show clearly on ridge lines 
where there have been no caribou, no tractors 
for 20 years. When it is burned over, the 
pale carpet of lichens, favored winter food of 
the caribou, takes 50 years to repair. Along 
drainages in the interior, the sluice boxes 
and mining tools of 1900 lie weathering 
alongside abandoned gold dredges and 55- 
gallon drums that came only yesterday. For 
miles along the drainages the dirty tailings 
of the dredges lie in barren hummocks, and 
it will take 5 or 10 years for the first willows 
and birch to come back and support the 
browsing moose. 

From the tundra of the arctic slope south- 
ward, there are today perhaps 500,000 cari- 
bou, and in the rain forests of the State’s 
southeastern panhandle a peak population 
of about 100,000 Sitka deer. These handsome 
numbers are no real proof of strength. 
Alaska’s fauna is typical of the north: strong 
in numbers and few in kind. Counting the 
least shrew, in all Alaska there are only 
53 native species of land mammals, and less 
than half that number in the extreme north- 
ern limits. (By contrast, you can find more 
than 100 species in a small, unspoiled area of 
Florida.) The species of the tropics and 
subtropics are toughened and their popula- 
tions stabilized by interspecific rivalry. For 
lack of rivalry, northern populations tend to 
instability. An Alaskan species may reach 
@ great peak and then, when its range is hurt 
by @ man or by a succession of foul winters, 
the population crashes. In some instances, 
an expanding species that is not trimmed by 
predators such as man and the wolf ruins its 
own range. It topples by the weight of its 
own numbers. 

Southeast Alaska is a drowned coastline, 
the steep slopes of the mainland and islands 
wooded with large Sitka spruce and hemlock. 
The deer there live in virtually a vertical 
environment, with a relatively narrow winter 
range in the lower levels. Of late, winter 
has been kind; the deer population has 
trebled in 10 years. But the biologist knows 
that bad winters like those of the late 1940’s 
will come again. The deer will be driven 
down to the beaches to scrounge for kelp 
and other poor offerings of the tide line. In 
one bad winter Biologist Brooks and his as- 
sistants know they will find two or three 
dead deer for every mile of beach. Most of 
the -carcasses in one stretch may be eaten 
by a wolf or bear, but from the pink, gummy 
marrow of residual bones the biologists can 
tell for sure that the deer starved. 

Thus, for many species, Jim Brooks is in 
the happy position of urging hunters to take 
their usable limit of prosperous populations. 
The game regulations say: take one ram, one 
goat, one bull moose, three caribou and, in 
crowded deer areas, please, please take four 
deer of either sex. Among those Alaskans 
who are conservation-minded, this largesse 
stirs protests. “There is,” Brooks feels, “a 
conservatism in the public mind.” 

In his reluctance to take advantage of 
liberal game limits, the Alaskan is making 
the common mistake of applying human tra- 
dition to a wild species. For example, the 
hunter is allowed to kill the doe; but many 
do not, for the doe is a symbol of mother- 
hood, source of all future deer. So when a 
bad winter comes, the mother deer that 
could be wrapped in a home freezer is left 
to the wolf on the beach. 
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GUNS FOR CONSERVATION 


The Alaskan hunter also succumbs to 
man’s natural instinct for putting something 
aside in good times to get through the bad 
times. He theorizes that if bag limits are 
kept low in boom years, the wild game will 
have a free ticket through the worst winter. 
It isn’t so. Wild game cannot be stockpiled 
or hoarded like corn in a crib or money in a 
mattress. It is the habitat rather than the 
creature that needs more protection. Where 
there is fit habitat, almost any species has 
the resilience to survive, and there is not a 
predator other than man with the capacity 
to knock it-out. When the hunter under- 
stands this, the gun in his hand becomes a 
valuable weapon to help the biologist guard 
a shaky land of plenty. 

The Bible and the story of Little Red 
Ridinghood and a spate of literature of 
greater and lesser worth say that the wolf is 
a@ Villain. For the biologist, or for any man 
who takes the time to watch it, the Alaskan 
wolf is a beauty. By its great size alone, the 
Alaskan strain reduces all others of its kind 
to the status of dingos. Like the big bears, 
the wolf deserves the rank of trophy game, 
but, by vote of the Alaska Legislature, since 
1915 it is vermin, bountied at $50 a head. 
On the fringes of human culture, the Alas- 
kan wolf takes domestic stock now and 
again, but in the main, knowing a real com- 
petitor and predator when it sees one, it stays 
clear of the permanent settlements of man. 
There is no authentic instance of a sound 
and sane wolf attacking man; there is ample 
evidence that it is a valuable management 
tool, holding peak populations in line until 
there are guns enough for the job. « Alaska’s 
Dall sheep—prized trophy of rich visitors— 
lives in high bastions, competing with no 
other creature over most of its range. When 
the sheep population is up and winter is bad, 
some sheep are forced down into range valu- 
able to the caribou. There waits the wolf, 
judicious leveler, preserver of the equilib- 
rium. 

Logic is against it but, regardless, Jim 
Brooks and his assistants pay out $60,000 
@ year in wolf bounties. At the same time, 
incongruously, the biologists raise a den of 
captured wolf pups and release them as 
adults on a small island where there were 
no wolves to trim the heavy population of 
deer. (The name of the island must remain 
secret lest a bounty hunter proceed thence 
and make a financial killing off the biologists’ 
wolves.) If by this island test the biologists 
prove beyond any doubt that wolves have a 
stabilizing effect—indeed, even if the biolo- 
gists find their test wolves are feeding nagoon 
berries to the starving fawns in midwinter— 
it is doubtful that the legislature will change 
its mind. The wicked wolf of “Red Riding 
Hood” is a preposterous image, but a strong 
one. The average man was weaned on it and 
simply won’t give it up. 

In surveying and attempting to count the 
animal population under his control, the 
biologist runs up against other problems just 
as vexing and a lot more taxing. By low- 


‘level flights over prescribed transects, he can 


get a fair idea of the sex and age composi- 
tion of the moose population. The prosper- 
ity of the beavers can be indexed in much 
the same way, although surveying beavers is 
@ more severe test of the whole biologist. 
To spot the beaver’s telltale food caches, he 
must follow the stream lines. After a half 
day flying at 200 feet, continuously banking 
left and right and left along the snaky 
streams and oxbows, the biologist feels as if 
a family of horned toads had moved into his 
stomach. Surveying the caribou is a greater 
problem. Flying is no good. The caribou 
won't stand still for it. They are a restless, 
demanding sort, fairly regular in their habits 
but requiring lots of room. Unlike the moose, 
both sexes of caribou carry antlers; so to 
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distinguish yearling bulls from cows with 
certainty the biologist needs a good look at 
the genitals, and there is no pilot in Alaska 
who will fly low enough for that. To index 
the caribou, the biologist has to work on the 
ground at some traditional pass on their 
migration routes. 
DISAPPEARING ACT 


In the east of the State, the range of one 
herd of 40,000 caribou covers an area the size 
of Pennsylvania. The range spreads across 
two of Alaska’s seven highways and eastward 
into Canada, roughly along the route trav- 
eled by Jack London’s famous dog Buck. 
The biologist tries to keep tabs on it twice a 
year. The herd’s calving grounds lie on the 
north side of the Steese Highway. Perfect. 
Right at the highway, the biologist can count 
the cows and last year’s calves as they cross 
in the spring. Heading for their Canadian 
winter range, the whole herd crosses the 
Taylor Highway near the border. Perfect. 
The biologist can index bulls, yearlings, cows 
and new calves as they cross. The caribou 
customarily move to Canada between Sep- 
tember 25 and October 5 (or at least that is 
what biologists customarily think). The 
biologist wisely tries to spot the herd first 
by plane. He flies for 3 days. In the snow 
of the ridges he sees the tracks of thousands 
of caribou. He finds 200 head around Joseph 
Creek. Thirty-nine thousand caribou are 
missing. Have they crossed on into Canada? 
Two biologists drive the length of the high- 
way twice looking for tracks in the new 
snow. They find the track of the moose, the 
bear and the wolf, but no caribou or sign of 
caribou. Four years ago the whole herd 
went all the way into Canada, turned around 
and came back deep into Alaska, turned 
around again and went back into Canada— 
total distance: 1,500 miles. What are the 
crazy caribou up to now? Are they feeding 
around Beaver Creek or Merry Christmas 
Creek or Bullion Creek? Or hiding under 
the black spruce at Confederate Creek? 
Celebrating on Fourth of July Creek or 
Happy New Year Creek? Swimming down 
the Yukon just for the hell of it? The - 
biologist doesn’t know, and he can’t take 
any more time to find out. He has another 
job 300 miles away. 

Since the human race is the self-appointed 
proprietor of the whole land, in the final 
analysis the future of any wild species de- 
pends on the attitude of men toward it. 
Men do not tolerate any predator half so 
efficient as themselves, and on this count, 
the wolf is doomed. The brown bears and 
grizzlies of Alaska in time will be reduced 
to the status of public-park wards, desirable 
but innately feared. The Alaskan has no ob- 
jection to coexistence now, while there is 
plenty of room for men and bears, but he’s 
not for integration—doesn’t want his kids 
going to school with bears. Even* away from 
town, an Alaskan finding a grizzly or brown 
bear on his favorite fishing stream often will 
shoot it and conscientiously report the kill as 
self-defense: On the weekend the fisherman 
has left the tedium of his city work to re- 
create himself in the bear’s world. But 
when the bear comnes to the stream for the 
mutual purpose of fishing, the man presumes 
the bear is threatening him. 

The mountain sheep and goats are reason- 
ably secure for the future. They have a good 
reputation among people. They do not eat 
children. Moreover, their range is a rough 
one. People like to visit it, the high ground 
of the sheep and goats, but few would want 
to live there. The Alaskan deer will do fair- 
ly well. When the need arises, the deer can 
be fitted into fairly small corners, persisting 
under wise management. The restless cari- 
bou will decline. They are getting their 
antlers tangled in the phone wires occasion~- 
ally now, and when roads and other com- 
munication lines cut unnatural barriers 
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across their land, the effect may be too much 
for them. The caribou will probably become 
park wards, to be harvested by hunters on a 
quota basis, as buffalo are now in some of 
the shooting galleries of the lower States. 

The moose and black bear have some ad- 
vantage over the others. They are acquiring 
the status of lovable bums who often show 
up in town, the bear usually heading di- 
rectly for the city dump, the moose drifting 
around, eating shrubbery, chasing (and be- 
ing chased by) dogs and children. The 
Alaskan may shoot a grizzly 100 yards from 
him on the stream, but“he tolerates the 
moose that walks through his back fence 
and tramples his cabbage garden. A resi- 
dent of the town of Palmer, 40 miles from 
Anchorage, finds a moose in the cellar of 
the new home he is building. He dutifully 
summons the biologist, who gives the moose 
a shot of succinylcholine chloride to knock 
it out and lifts it from the cellar with a 
wrecker hoist. A construction worker living 
in a trailer telephones the Anchorage game 
office: every morning for a week a moose 
has chased him when he tried to get in his 
car to go to work. That was OK, but now 
the moose is kicking in the side of his 
trailer. Can anything be done? A lady 
telephones. She planted cabbages. A moose 
came and ate the cabbages, and that was all 
right. But the moose now chases the kids. 
_Can anything be done? The biologist tells 
her he can come and kill the moose, The 
lady says the moose should live; the kids 
will have to take their chances. A sergeant 
has a question for the Fairbanks game office: 
The Ladd Air Force Base has only three or 
four bear on it in the evening, while Eielson 
Base gets a dozen or more. Does this mean 
the food at Eielson is better than at Ladd? 
(The biologist doesn’t know.) A lady calls: 
she was cooking muffins, turned around, and 
there, in the middle of the kitchen, was a 
bear, No, she doesn’t need any help. She 
hit the bear on the behind with a broom 
and it ran out the door. It wasn’t a 
grizzly—just an ordinary adult black bear 
about 3 feet high. 

END OF THE LINE 


The bear and moose that drift in and out 
of town are but a sliver of the total popu- 
lation, but the biologist must spend some 
time on them. “It is one of our ways,” Jim 
Brooks said recently, “of encouraging the 
public to think of these animals as objects 
of value. We may never be able to produce 
people and bears on the same ground. We 
have limited manpower and still so much 
game that we cannot manage it fully. But 
we have the duty of keeping people aware 
that what they see today can go tomorrow, 
and is worth caring for, worth preserving 
now. Alaska is a place where all kinds come, 
among them the malcontents of crowded 
places to re-create their souls. If we sack 
Alaska, where do we go next?” 





Bleeding Hearts for the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the November issue of Fibre and 
os a textile industry trade publica- 

on. 

The editorial was brought to my atten- 
tion by Mr. Lawrence W. Guild, president 
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of the Guild Mills Corp., of Laconia, N.H. 
It portrays, accurately, in my opinion, 
the deep concern and sense of frustra- 
tion which many elements of the textile 
industry feel over the low-wage imports 
which have been coming into this coun- 
try in ever increasing amounts. 

There being no objection, the editcrial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLEEDING HEARTS 

The problem of mounting textile imports 
has arrived at the stage where it is some- 
thing like a mechanical bird. When the 
squawking runs down a new spokesman 
comes along to wind it up again. There is 
plenty of talk and a lot of holler. But there 
is no sweat. No guts. Just bleeding hearts. 

We're going to bleed to death as an in- 
dustry if we don’t kick the congressional door 
apart instead of standing outside growling 
at the brass behind it. We need Government 
committees telling us they’ll investigate the 
textile problem like Custer needed more In- 
dians. What is there to investigate? The 
textile industry is not a public service corpor- 
ation. It does not ask for something for 
nothing. It merely asks for the right to 
exist and asking obviously isn’t enough. It is 
time to demand action, not with the tongue, 
but with the boot. 

We're told that import quotas and quanti- 
tative restrictions would have disastrous ef- 
fects upon the infant industries of develop- 
ing countries. What kind of an effect do 
these glib spokesmen think low-wage imports 
are having upon our own industry? It is 
about time we started thinking about 
strengthening America for Americans in- 
stead of destroying its industry for foreigners 
who consider us to be the biggest suckers in 
the world. 

It is essential that we eliminate tariff con- 
cessions on low-wage foreign imports. We 
need -a tariff to protect the thousands of 
working textile people who depend upon the 
industry for their livelihood. We spared 
nothing to help these infant industries of 
developing countries get started. They know 
it and the world knows it. Right about here 
it is time they were kicked out of the nest, 
made to compete on merit instead of price, 
and taught to work for the fruits of growth. 

Obviously, no bleeding hearts club is going 
to save the textile industry from the oblivion 
planned for it by the Government and its so- 
called committee of textile experts. It is 
going to demand gallons of sweat and the 
guts to go with it. It is going to take a 
pointed boot on a strong foot but the results 
will keep the textile industry out of the in- 
ternational grab bag. 





Prelude to the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
appointed in the apparent Republican 
attitude that a President is entitled to 
have his appointments confirmed with- 
out full and penetrating investigation of 
those having constitutional responsibil- 
ity for such inquiry. 

I regret having gained the impression 
that a sufficient scrutiny has not been 
made into the background and views of 
all the new Kennedy appointments. 
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In this regard, I think the public 
should have an analysis of the Kennedy 
team as it appears in the January 15, 
1961, Economic Ccuncil letter which 
came in this morning’s mail. 

The article from this letter which fol- 
lows points up the importance of a vigi- 
lant minority in the U.S. Congress and 
the obligation of an objective minority 
to see that the public gets all the facts. 

THE KENNEDY TEAM 


We can begin to see the shape of the Ken- 
nedy administration as the major appoint- 
ments are anhounced. The appointments 
fall into three groups. First come the 
energetic young men, like McNamara, Byron 
“Whizzer” White, Pierre Salinger, and the 
other young veterans as U.S. News & World 
Report refers to them. These brilliant jun- 
ior officers illustrate the striking shift in 
generations which Kennedy himself repre- 
sents. The second group is the elder states- 
men who are being given places of conspicu- 
ous importance but little power. Chief 
among these is Adlai Stevenson. Third is 
the group of men recruited from the founda- 
tions and the universities who had important 
if not top-ranking experience in Washington 
in the years of the Second World War and 
the war in Korea. Dean Rusk is the chief 
example of this group. 

It is obvious. that the young veterans and 
Harvard graduates are Kennedy’s special 
choice of aides, those nearest to the Ken- 
nedy “image.” They are noticeable not only 
for their youth but for the indications of 
terrific energy and working capacity. They 
are also noticeably intellectual. Obviously 
Kennedy intends his to be a hard-working 
administration, with a fantastic capacity for 
work, and no fear of either intellect or the 
highest education. : 

This central core group has only one pos- 
sible weakness. It is all motor and no 
brakes. It has plenty of go-power, but little 
obvious no-power. How important is no- 
power in Government? Perhaps that is the 
key question in present-day political philos- 
ophy. Followers of Socialist, Communist, 
and collectivist ideologies all believe society 
is sick. The emergence of the industrial sys- 
tem has, they say, brought in a kind of 
malaise which makes it impossible for so- 
ciety to correct itself. Opponents of social- 
ism and communism do not believe the rise 
of industry has brought about a sickness 
which makes society impotent. They believe 
most of the difficulties of business, employ- 
ment and welfare can be corrected by society 
through the normal activities of able and 
responsible men. They do not believe Gov- 
ernment must meet a host of problems in a 
very short time, or the social order will col- 
lapse. 

Unfortunately the original Marxian idea 
that industrialism has caused a deep inner 
disease and modern society can be saved 
only by extreme methods, has spread far 
beyond the collectivists themselves. Many 
people—including many Members of Con- 
gress, and even businessmen—believe that 
Government interference and even Govern- 
ment management are a necessity. 

Mr. Kennedy has stated forcefully that he 
believes America is stagnant, that it needs to 
be stirred to action by the President. He has 
assured his supporters that he will provide 
that stimulus. Now he has, in his young 
veterans, a team which will implement his 
plans. They will keep America moving all 
right. They may keep the American people 
under such continuous pressure that they 
will get very tired of new frontiers. Or they 
may push the country very rapidly forward, 
without taking time to find out whether 
they are going in the right direction or not. 

This group is very like the Roosevelt brain 
trust, which initiated so many new roles for 
Government in the first hundred days and 
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after. Unfortunately, the Roosevelt brain 
trust also had very little no-power, When 
it was found that some of the noble experi- 
ments were not working,put as promised, it 
was difficult, if not impossible, for the ad- 
ministration to apply the brakes. 

The Supreme Court put an end to some of 
the earlier New Deal trials and errors. The 
conservative wing of the Democratic Party 
under Jim Farley, Jesse Jones, and the lead- 
ers in Congress, and the press, supplied some 
of the resistance to high-speed change. It is 
important to remember that the no-power in 
the Supreme Court, in the Democratic Party, 
and in the country itself, is much weaker 
than it was in 1933-34. 

The young veterans will carry us fast and 
far, unless Congress supplies a good deal 
more braking power than it applied to the 
activities of Roosevelt, Truman, or Eisen- 
hower. 

The second group is the has-beens. Adlai 
Stevenson was through in 1956, but has a 
highly vocal following. So it was important 
to give him a position and no power. Ken- 
nedy, Rush, Dillon, and McNamara will be 
a team Adlai Stevenson cannot buck. He 
may know it or he may not, but he has no- 
where to go but out. 

Even so, Adlai Stevenson’s record could 
bear thorough investigation by the Senate. 
The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
has already published the record of his in- 
tervention during the war years, to have 
Communists permitted to serve as radio op- 
erators on merchant ships. The Navy was 
adamant against admitting them to the 
ships, and kept them off for a long time. 
Stevenson delivered the message from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt (apparently he had arranged 
it) ordering the Navy to end its attempt to 
identify and eliminate Communists from 
controlling radio communication on any 
merchant vessel. 

There will be much less obeisance to the 
leftwing intellectuals in this administration 
than the public expected. Republicans who 
train their guns on Walter Reuther and the 
ADA will accomplish nothing. No one in 
the country is more bored by lightweight 
leftwing ideology than Kennedy. 

Leftwing emphasis on change will be re- 
placed, not by less change, but by the dy- 
namism of the young veterans, the new man- 
agerial elite, who will get things done, as 
a new corporation president sometimes comes 
in and gets things done in a great hurry. 

Then again sometimes older corporation 
executives have to be called back to help 
pick up the pieces. 

This country is not so sick that it needs 
leftwing revolution, but it is not so sick 
that it needs managerial dynamism either. 
But conservatives may find it much harder 
to fight the new governmental leadership 
than they would find it to fight the older 
radicalism. 

The 1950’s are over. The weapons, the 
ideas, the slogans of the postwar era are 
over. This is a new day, and one in which 
the opponents of the strong State will have 
to have more skill and courage than they 
ever needed before. 

A great deal of energy is being spent on 
fear of men like Mennen Williams, but it 
may well be a mistake to tag them by 
their past performances. Williams is still 
a young man, apparently a brilliant one. 
He has followed the guidance of Walter 
Reuther, but where did Reuther lead him? 
Reuther’s politics led him to the decay of 
the great industrial empire of Michigan, to 
financial catastrophe in the State govern- 
ment, and the end of Williams’ career in 
State politics. Williams may have had 
enough. 

This does not mean Mennen Williams will 
be a conservative. It means he is likely to 
join the managerial radicals, the young vet- 
erans, who are eager to do something rather 
than stay with the ideological radicals. 
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George McGovern, who is to head the 
food-for-peace plan, is another ideological 


radical of the far left who may quickly 


make the shift to managerial radicalism.. 

Again this does not mean they will there- 
fore be less of a danger to the stability of 
the United States. 

Dr. Walter Heller, former economic ad- 
viser to Governor Freeman, of Minnesota, 
who will head the very important Council 
of Economic Advisers, appears more un- 
changeably committed to the hopes and 
dreams of leftwing ideology. He deserves 
the closest attention from Congress, busi- 
ness and the press. 

So we come to the third group—the war- 
time New Dealers who are coming back from 
tours of duty in the universities or the foun- 
dations, to top places in the new setup. Of 
these, the most important is Dean Rusk, 
the designated Secretary of State. 

Dean Rusk was Assistant Secretary of 
State, under Dean Acheson, during the 
Korean war. This is the period when there 
was a total split between the American 
military leaders and State Department offi- 
cials who controlled the political manage- 
ment of the war. Dean Acheson stated pub- 
licly at the end of 1949 that Korea lay out- 
side the perimeter of our national interests, 
thus offering a strong temptation to the 
Communists to seize the territory of Korea 
which they needed for their conquest of 
Japan. Owen Lattimore wrote that we 
should let Korea fall, but not let it look as 
if we pushed her. Dean Acheson engineered 
the dismissal of Secretary of Defense Louis 
A. Johnson, who, after the Reds crossed the 
38th parallel, mobilized our shrunken re- 
sources in the Pacific to help MacArthur hold 
the Communists. Acheson put General 
Marshall in his place as Secretary of De- 
fense. He also diverted part of our troop 
strength to Europe. 

Rusk oooperated in the strange decisions 
by which a President of the United States 
agreed to brigade the American Armed Forces 
with those of other nations, under the com- 
mand of the United Nations. He cooperated 
in the political decision to have General 
MacArthur’s reports routed through the 
Joint Chiefs to the Military Assistant to the 
Security Council of the U.N., always by pre- 
arrangement a Soviet citizen. Rusk was 
part of the administration which made the 
political decision that our military airplanes 
could not fly across the middle of the Yalu, 
while the Chinese Communists were as- 
sembling the troops for assault against: our 
men, just across the river. He was part of 
the administration during the time when 
Krishna Menon led the debate in the U.N. 
Assembly setting the pattern for the long 
peace negotiations over Korea. This in turn 
fixed the shape of the final neutralist settle- 
ment which the Republicans accepted. 


We do not say Dean Rusk is responsible 
for these policies, but we know he did noth- 
ing to oppose them. Acheson would have 
short shrift of any subordinate who opposed 
him, 

Rusk is in the same position now that 
Charles Bohlen was in 1953. Bohlen had had 
a prominent part in the Yalta Conference, 
as Rusk had in the political conduct of the 
Korean war. 

The greatest mistake made by the Repub- 
licans in Congress during Eisenhower’s 8 
years was the approval of Bohlen, without a 
full inquiry. Senator McCarthy tried to get 
such an inquiry, but only a handful of Re- 
publican Senators supported him on the very 
issue on which the Republicans had fought 
and won the election. 

If Bohlen had put Communist interests 
ahead of our own, he should not have been 
confirmed by a Republican Senate. If he had 
not, he should have been completely exon- 
erated in public, and the Republicans saved 
from a deep division in their ranks. 
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Only the Senate can review Rusk’s record. 
His appointment should be confirmed or de- 
nied only on the full record. An effort is 
apparently being made. to rush the Senate 
hearings on these appointments on the silly 
ground that there must be no gap between 
the old administration and the new. But the 
State Department can worry along under an 
acting Secretary of State, or under subordi- 
nates, for the short time it would take the 
Foreign Relations Committee to make a 
thorough inquiry. 

The same rule should apply to all those 
who served in the years when we know the 
Communist influence in the Government was 
very strong and reached very high. Chester 
Bowles and John McCloy are examples. Most 
of the men in Government in those years 
were devoted patriots, and some were cour- 
ageous fighters against communism, but 
some were allied with the groups which 
worked in our Government from 1933 on. 
Some of them undoubtedly left the Govern- 
ment to escape the political heat, and came 
back when the public had forgotten. 

The very dynamism of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration will add to the problem. Such 
an atmosphere provides a distracting influ- 
ence which the Communists will understand 
and which they will certainly try to use, 

The time to defend ourselves against such 
tactics is in the beginning. The story of 
Communist determination to invade and 
control our Government is not a dead issue 
from the forgotten past. 

Everyone will benefit if the Senate makes 
a thorough inquiry into the background of 
such nominees. The candidates will gain. 
The Senate will gain in popular approval. 
No one will lose. 

In the United States we need unity above 
all things. The greatest military establish- 
ment in the world will avail us nothing if 
there is a deep cleavage within our ranks. 
The Senate is the agency of Government 
designated to make sure the American peq- 
ple, as well as the new administration, have 
all the facts, so they can unite. 





Address by Hon. James H. Wakelin, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, another milestone was passed 
in our slow progress down the road to a 
full and better knowledge of the sea with 
the establishment of the National 
Oceanographic Data Center at the Naval 
Weapons Plant in Washington. 

The dedicatory address was given by 
the Honorable James Wakelin, Jr., the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Re- 
search and Development, who eloquently 
gave the facts leading to the establish- 
ment of the National Oceanographic 
Data Center. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES H. WAKELIN, 
JRr., ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHIC 
Data CENTER, NavAL WEAPONS PLANT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JaNuaRY 16, 1961 
Today we dedicate a national facility 

which has been brought into existence in a 

spirit of cooperation and charged with the 

mission of processing oceanographic data for 
the scientific community. This facility, the 
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National Oceanographic Data Center, has 
been established by the efforts of many sci- 
entists and members of Government who 
have worked and planned together to make 
it a reality. 

The idea of acquiring and compiling 
oceanographic data is not new in the United 
States. Over.a hundred years ago a farsighted 
and scientific-minded naval officer, Lt. 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, began collecting 
oceanographic and meteorological data from 
the logs of men-of-war and merchant vessels. 
As Superintendent of the U.S. Naval Depot 
and Observatory—the forerunner of the 
Hydrographic Office—he assembled thousands 
of observations on prevailing winds and 
currents, fog, ice, icebergs, and other facts 
of value to mariners. These he compiled and 
ultimately used in constructing his wind 
and current charts. These were distributed 
to mariners who, in turn, would cooperate 
by sending Maury observations made during 
their voyages. Lt Maury early proved the 
value of oceanographic data by applying 
them to a useful end-product. His charts 
shortened the sailing time to California by 
almost as many as 50 days. Maritime powers 
throughout the world acclaimed his work. 

Many other agencies also were actively 
engaged in early oceanographic survey- 
ing and research. The U.S. Coast Survey 
carried out and sponsored oceanographic 
expeditions beginning in 1844 when it 
started a systematic survey of the Gulf 
Stream; the Weather Bureau became re- 
sponsible for collecting meteorological and 
sea surface temperature data about 1891; 
the Bureau of Fisheries had collected oceano- 
graphic data for years in the pursuit of 
its biological work and was regularly using 
vessels for surveying; and the Coast Guard, 
as part of its International Ice Patrol opera- 
tions, started the survey of northern waters 
in 19138, shortly after the Titanic disaster. 

However, until 1927 little was done 
toward a truly cooperative effort in oceanog- 
raphy in the United States. In that year, 
the National Academy of Sciences estab- 
ished its first Committee on Oceanography. 
The subsequent work and reports of the 
committee provided the impetus for co- 
operation between Government agencies— 
such as the Navy Department, Treasury De- 
partment, Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Agriculture—and civil- 
idn institutions, such as the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, the University 
of Washington, Yale University, and the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The increased activity brought about by 
this cooperation resulted in a massive ac- 
cumulation of data beyond the capacity of 
existing processing techniques. Some meth- 
od for handling the ever-expanding volume 
of data was required. In 1931, the Hydro- 
graphic Office developed a technique for plac- 
ing oceanographic data on punched cards to 
permit machine tabulation. This began the 
modern phase of machine processing of 
oceanographic data. In 1935, Dr. T. Wayland 
Vaughan, then director of the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, instigated a Works 
Progress Administration project, under the 
Hydrographic Office, to compile oceano- 
graphic data collected in the Pacific Ocean 
for the previous 10 years. From this, 
larger scale projects were developed for the 
machine processing of data from all oceans. 
In 1938, a WPA project was initiated to 
process about 5 million observations covering 
the 30-year period beginning in 1904. By 
1941 these data were compiled and were ready 
for plotting on charts. They proved in- 
valuable during World War II. 

In the years since World War II, oceano- 
graphic research and surveying have in- 


‘creased at a tremendous pace within the 


United States. In addition, practically all 
maritime nations of the world are now carry- 
ing out oceanographic programs and partici- 
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pating in this conquest of inner space. At 
the international level, the recent Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year has shown us the 
value of cooperative effort for the advance 
of science. The newly launched International 
Indian Ocean Expedition is significant evi- 
dence of the awareness among the com- 
munity of nations of the importance of the 
marine sciences. 

With this tremendous expansion, oceanog- 
raphers of the United States have recognized 
the need for a centralized national repository 
for oceanogtaphic data. 

The concept of a national oceanographic 
data center began crystallization about 2 
years ago in the scientific community, the 
Federal agencies engaged in oceanographic 
activity, and in Congress. It was evident 
that such a data center would surely en- 
hance research and contribute materially, 
through the results of research, to the Na- 
tion’s welfare, economy, and security. Such 
a center was specifically mentioned in bills 
introduced in the Senate by Senator WARREN 
G. MAGNUSON and in the House of Represent- 
atives by Congressman Grorce P. MILLER. In 
April 1959 the working group on data re- 
cording and standardization, reporting to the 
Coordinating Committee on Oceanography of 
the National Academy of Sciences, formalized 
the national need for an oceanographic data 
center. They recommended that this center 
be a cooperative effort between the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. Acting on this report, the inter- 
agency committee on oceanography recom- 
mended to the Federal Council for Science 
and Technology that a National Oceano- 
graphic Data Center be established under the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, and that it be 
sponsored, financed, and its policies deter- 
mined jointly by the Navy, the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. On June 28, 1960, the recommenda- 
tions of the intergency committee were en- 
dorsed and strongly supported by the Federal 
Council. On July 8 the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations issued the directive under which the 
Hydrographer of the Navy has rapidly 
brought this new national asset into realiza- 
tion. Since then, the U.S. Weather Bureau 
has become a sponsor of the data center. 

It is appropriate to mention here that Ad- 
miral Robbins and the Potomac River Naval 
Command have provided at the Naval Weap- 
ons’Plant the space not only for the present 
needs of the National Oceanographic Data 
Center, but also for its future. The staff 
of the weapons plant has worked diligently 
to complete the facilities in a little more than 
2 months, so that the work of the data 
center at the weapons plant could begin at 
the earliest possible date. 

Although it is just today that we dedicate 
the National Oceanographic Data Center, the 
nucleus, or I should say, backlog, of data 
with which it begins its operation has had 
a very, very long shelf life. The collection 
of physical and chemical data in the North 
Atlantic Ocean during the past 10 yeurs by 
the Hyrographic Office alone has grown to 
approximately 2 million machine punched 
cards. For the world as a whole, there are 
about 3 million current observations, about 
600,000 bathythermograms, several millions 
of wave and sea surface temperature obser- 
vations, and much more data in various 
stages of processing. For the next 2 or 3 
years the data center expects to concentrate 
its efforts in processing data for the North 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. The center has 
already formulated data exchange agree- 
ments with Canada and Japan and expects 
to develop with other countries exchanges 
which will be advantageous to oceanographic 
intérests, not only in the United States, but 
in the world’s scientific community as well. 
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Although the Hydrographic Office has pro- 
vided the data nucleus and will administer 
the National Oceanographic Data Center, 
the center will be a facility embodying the 
spirit of cooperation between many agencies 
of the Federal Government—the Department 
of the Navy, represented by the Hyrdographic 
Office and Office of Naval Research; the De- 
partment of the Interior, represented by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries; the Bu- 
reau of Commerce,, represented by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Weather Bu- 
reau; the Atomic Energy Commission; and 
the National Science Foundation and with, 
we hope, the full support of the scientific 
community. 

I have already mentioned the relationship 
of the Navy to the National Oceanographic 
Data Center. Although brief summaries 
cannot adequately describe the important 
work of the other supporting agencies, I 
believe that some mention must be made of 
their significant and vital interests in the 
ocean sciences. 

The responsibilities of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries require an understanding 
of the full marine environment and the fac- 
tors which affect the fisheries resources of 
the seas. The development of fishing fore- 
casting techniques will not only improve 
domestic sea fisheries potential, but will 
assume increasingly important significance 
as such techniques contribute to the welfare 
of newly developing nations through use of 
ocean resources, 

A major oceanographic effort of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is its participation in 
the National Academy of Sciences’ ocean- 
wide survey program. Further, comprehen- 
sive coastal survey operations are under- 
taken in order to acquire basic information 
on the characteristics of our near-shore en- 
vironment. 

The Weather Bureau has its own repository 
for meteorological data at its National 
Weather Records Center in Asheville, N.C. 
These records contain, along with the 
meteorological data, a considerable amount 
of surface water temperature recordings. 
The relationship of the data collections in 
these two centers will be very close. At the 
interface, the ocean of air and the ocean of 
water exert profound influences on each 
other. The surface water temperature data 
and the marine meteorological data must go 
hand in hand. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is vitally 
interested in obtaining, developing, and 
using oceanographic data in connection with 
the behavior and effect of radioactive mate- 
rial in the marine environment. The ulti- 
mate destination of radioactive fallout on 
land is the ocean. The ocean itself is a 
potential disposal area for atomic wastes. 
But it cannot be used for this purpose with- 
out full knowledge of the ultimate effect on 
its flora and fauna. 

The National Science Foundation is a 
major supporter of oceanographic research 
at civilian oceanographic and educational 
institutions. Further, the President of the 
United States has designated the National 
Science Foundation as the coordinator of 
U.S. activity for the International Indian 
Ocean Expedition. Data from this expedi- 
tion will add appreciably to the center's 
holdings for this area. 

With the cooperation of these agencies we 
are certain that the National Oceanographic 
Data Center will fulfill its mission of acquir- 
ing, processing, and preserving oceanographic 
data for scientific, economic and defense 
purposes and making its data collection 
available to all. 

Now, on behalf of the Department of the 
Navy, Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Commerce, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the National Science 
Foundation, the supporters of this new and 
important facility, I wish to welcome you all 
to the National Oceanographic Data Center. 


The Great Castro Robbery 
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HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
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Mr; MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Stanley 
Ross in the American Weekly of Novem- 
ber 13, 1960, showing how men once 
hailed as the saviors of Cuba are now 
plundering the Cuban people: 

Tue GREAT CASTRO ROBBERY 


Most people who travel by plane today are 
careful to see that their baggage does not 
exceed the free weight allowance permitted 
by the airlines. 

There are exceptions to every rule, how- 
ever, and nowhere has this been more vividly 
demonstrated than by a man and woman 
who boarded a Cubana Airlines plane in Ha- 
vana one day last August, headed for Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. Their luggage consisted of 
80 suitcases, and the bill for overweight 
amounted to $6,700. 

The man in the case was Raul Castro, 
younger brother of Cuban Dictator Fidel Cas- 
tro. The woman with Raul was his Commu- 
nist wife, Vilma. The $6,700 they paid the 
airline that day, though a substantial figure, 
was really a bargain, for their suitcases 
bulged with $45 million in American and 
British currency, according to the plane’s co- 
pilot, Urbano Rodriguez, who later defected 
to the United States. 

This sum was but a small part of the fan- 
tastic loot seized from the Cuban people by 
the Castros and their sinister henchman, Er- 
nesto “Che” Guevara. The long-suffering 
citizens of Latin America have become some- 
what inured to shocking disclosures of mas- 
sive corruption in high places, but probably 
never before, even in the Argentina of Juan 
and Evita Peron, has there been such plun- 
dering of the public pocket as is taking place 
in Cuba today. 

The saddest irony of all is that it is being 
carried on under a man who, only a short 
while ago, was hailed as the liberator of his 
country, the emancipator who would build a 
better life for his downtrodden people. 

So amazing is the story of the Castro gov- 
ernment’s corruption that one would dismiss 
it as exaggerated or untrue were it not based 
on evidence I have gathered from numerous 
thoroughly reliable sources. Some of this 
evidence has come to me from people who 
were once high in the present Cuban Govern- 
ment, some of it from testimony given by au- 
thoritative witnesses before Senate commit- 
tees in Washington. 

The $45 million cache that Raul and Vilma 
Castro took to Prague is merely a single epi- 
sode in a long and sordid narrative of greed, 
graft, and depredation. 


When Antonio Nunez Jimenez, Commu- 
nist chief of the Cuban Agrarian Reform, 
flew to Moscow several months ago, he car- 
ried one spare suit—and 119 suitcases, many 
of which had to follow on another flight 
with 14 trusted guards. One plane couldn't 
carry all the gold and banknotes he is re- 
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ported to have dropped off in Switzerland 
en route to Russia. 

Not all the loot goes to Switzerland. 
Emma Castro returned to Havana from Mex- 
ico City recently where she rented the larg- 
est safety deposit vault in the Banco Na- 
cional and feathered it with a reported $26 
million for brothers Raul and Fidel. 

But this is rice and beans compared to the 
“big game” Fidel, Raul and Guevara are 
playing. Like the currency of any country, 
the value of the Cuban peso is importantly 
affected by its gold reserves. Nonetheless 
the Castro-Guevara team withdrew Cuban 
gold reserves from the United States and 
shipped some $200 million in bullton to 
Switzerland where it is now deposited in 
individual accounts, not in the name of the 
Cuban Government. 

Still not satisfied, Guevara dug up a sup- 
ply of old engravings used by the Batista 
government and ran off some $450 million 
in unbacked pesos, then another run of 
$310 million. If you look closely at this 
second batch, you can see a tiny but clear 
hammer and sickle engraved into the plates. 

These machinations by no means ex- 
hausted Guevara’s ingenuity. He sold the 
$500 million sugar and molasses crop on 
the world market for U.S. dollars and paid 
the Cuban sugar producers with his freshly 
minted pesos. In another complicated jug- 
gling act, in which he shuffled pesos and 
dollars, he made a profit of $40 million. On 
a shipment of 500,000 tons of sugar to Red 
China, he got a kickback of $10 per ton, for 
a tidy $5 million. He magnanimously passed 
it along to Raul. 

Toward most Cubans Guevara is not, of 
course, this generous. The average citizen 
can’t take more than one trip abroad per 
year, and he can’t carry more than $150 in 
U.S. currency with him. This rule does not, 
however, apply to Guevara’s friends. 

He appropriated more than $500,000, for 
example, for Fidel’s first visit to the United 
States and another half million for a sub- 
sequent tour through Latin America. Fidel’s 
recent junket to the U.N. in New York cost 
$650,000—almost one-third went to pro- 
Castro pickets and 120 secret agents. 

Two of Raul’s trips to Europe cost the 
Cuban treasury $100,000, and a visit that 
Guevara made to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Red China, and Egypt came to $275,000. 

The most sinister part of the entire picture 
is the frightening evidence that a huge part 
of Cuba’s wealth has been spirited to Russia. 
Justo Carrillo, forraer Cuban Government 
banking official, and ex-Prime Minister 
Emilio Nunez-Portuondo believe the coun- 
try’s gold. reserves have already been trans- 
ferred from Switzerland to Moscow, Guevara, 
the man responsible for all this, has devoted 
most of his 32 years to the Red revolution. 

A current joke in Cuba has it that last No- 
vemoer when Fidel Castro asked for a volun- 
teer “economist” to take over the Banco 
Nacional, Guevara raised his hand and got 
the job. Later, Fidel said, “I didn’t know 
you were an economist.” 

“An economist?” exclaimed Guevara; “I 
thought you asked for a Communist.” 


As head of the Banco Nacional, Guevara 
has full control of Cuba’s gold, silver, bank- 
notes, foreign exchange, and the power to 
open public and private safe deposit boxes. 
“Counterrevolutionists” and “Batistianos” 
are automatically subject to confiscation of 
anything they own. Even those who op- 
posed Batista by running against his candi- 


dates in the elections are considered to have 
“participated” in the regime because they 
recognized it. Their safe deposit boxes have 
been declared the property of the state and, 
so far as money is concerned, Fidel and Gue- 
vara are the state. 

Some of the vast hoard of money that has 
vanished comes back to Havana in the form 
of salaries paid by Moscow and Peiping to 
5,000 technicians who are directing Castro’s 
Latin American Revolution. Moscow also 
pays the bills for Prensa Latina, which spends 
$1 million monthly to vilify Uncle Sam in a 
free-of-charge “news service” sent from Ha- 
vana to some 1,500 Latin American papers 
and magazines. Its correspondents in every 
major city of Latin America are Cuban-Soviet 
spies. 

Evidence that Russia helps the beleaguered 
Cuban Government airline was uncovered 
not long ago when a Miami advertising firm 
embargoed Cubana’s assets and found a 
$32,997 check belonging to the Bank for 
Foreign Trade of the USS.R. 

Aside from what Cuba pays for this Rus- 
sian financing, Soviet operations in Latin 
America have long been on a pay-as-you- 
undermine basis. For years the Reds have 
underwritten their expenses by getting gold 
from this hemisphere and exchanging it for 
concentrated narcotics in the Far East. The 
narcotics are then smuggled back to. this 
hemisphere and sold for high prices. Since 
the Castros and Guevara turned up it is sus- 
pected that Cuban diplomatic pouches have 
been used for this most despicable of all 
trades. 

Another “business” area in which Castro 
has evinced a keen interest is in Cuba’s 
gambling casinos. On reaching power, he 
made a big show of stopping cold the many 
American gamblers who controlled the 
casinos. Within 2 months, however, the 
same hoods, or a reasonable facsimile, were 
in full operation. 

Against this backdrop, Fidel Castro struts 
through Cuba, checkbook in hand, blithely 
handing out money for worthy projects. Un- 
fortunately, he never makes a deposit in 
his checking account. He is overdrawn by 
$7,800,000 already, but his generous friend 
Guevara is always at the bank, and Fidel’s 
checks haven’t bounced yet. Most Cubans 
are beginning to wonder when they will. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, with the start of 1961, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration has compiled a list of the accom- 
plishments of the space agency during 
the slightly more-than 2 years of its 
existence. The accomplishments of the 
new agency are many and varied. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit the text of the NASA statement for 
the REcorD. 
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The text is as follows: 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 1958-60 


The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is a new independent agency of 
the Government established on October 1, 
1958, as a result of the passage of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 
This act calls upon the civilian agency to 
conduct nonmilitary aeronautical and space 
activities, to expand human knowledge of 
phenomena in the atmosphere and outer 
space, and to apply the knowledge so ob- 
tained to the conduct of peaceful activities 
within the earth’s atmosphere and in outer 
space for the benefit of all mankind. 

The past 2 years might well be viewed as 
the period in which it was necessary to bring 
together into an aggressive organization 
various interested governmental groups pos- 
sessing substantial capabilities for space re- 
search; to plan, with the aid of individuals 
and organized groups in the scientific com- 
munity, a program for the exploration of the 
space environment utilizing both unmanned 
and manned spacecraft; and to intiate the 
implementation of the plan. Within this 
framework the agency has completed its 
formative period and is now engaged in 
carrying out a vigorous and broad program 
with three principal objectives the: early ap- 
plication of earth satellites to practical uses 
for human benefit; the scientific study of the 
space environment and celestial bodies to 
gain new scientific knowledge; and the de- 
termination of the capabilities of man to 
contribute to space exploration and to begin 
the exploration of space by man. Outstand- 
ing accomplishments have been achieved in 
the first two areas, and in the third we have 
come within sight of the flight of man him- 
self into space. With the cooperation of the 
Department of Defense, NASA has pushed 
forward with its launch vehicle program, a 
key element in attaining the capability to 
perform more difficult space missions. 
Saturn, the largest U.S. launch vehicle under 
construction, with a takeoff thrust of 14 
million pounds, successfully completed its 
first series of static tests. The powerful 
Atias-Centaur vehicle, the first U.S. launch 
vehicle to employ a high-energy upper stage, 
using liquid-hydrogen-liquid-oxygen instead 
of kerosene and liquid oxygen, is well along 
in development, with the first flight sched- 
uled during the coming calendar year. 


In the aeronautics program, the rocket- 
powered X-15 airplane set world speed and 
altitude records of 2,196 miles per hour and 
136,500 feet with an interim engine far less 
powerful than the 57,000-pound-thrust 
XLR-~-99 final version. Equipped with this 
more powerful engine, the research aircraft 
flew to 80,000 feet and a speed of 2,000 miles 
per hour with the engine throttled down. 
As was the case with earlier experimental 
airplanes, the basic purpose for which the 
X-~15 was built is the extension of our knowl- 
edge of the conditions to be encountered in 
the control of an aircraft in flight at in- 
creasingly high speeds and altitudes. Much 
higher speeds and altitudes are in prospect 
during the coming months. Research in 
aeronautics ranged widely from vertical take- 
off and landing aircraft to Dynasoar, a joint 
project with the Department of Defense for 
# Mman-maneuverable vehicle to explore hy- 
personic flight up to orbital speeds. In addi- 
tion, much research was carried out on the 
aerodynamic and structural problems of su- 
personic aircraft configurations for both 
military aircraft and civilian transport 
purposes. 

APPLICATIONS OF EARTH SATELLITES 


Successful meteorological satellites Tiros I 
and Tiros II have demonstrated that the ob- 
servation of weather on a global scale is 
possible by the use of a relatively small 
number of earth satellites. The improved 
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perspective on weather phenomena so ob- 
tained promises to revolutionize methods of 
weather forecasting. The Chief of the 
Weather Bureau has said that the meteor- 
ological satellite is the most significant 
development in metorology of all time, per- 
haps of greater importance than the inven- 
tion of the barometer itself. 

Tiros I, the first in a family of meteorol- 
ogical satellites, produced more than 22,000 
photographs of cloud formation over the 
earth between latitudes of 50° north to 
50° south. The satellite carried a narrow- 
angle and a wide-angle television camera, 
each about the size of a water glass. Tiros 
is stabilized by spinning, thus maintaining 
a nearly fixed direction in space. Pictures 
are obtained in that part of the orbit where 
the camera sees the sunlit portion of the 
earth. The satellite is provided with tape 
recorders which can be programed to record 
as many as 32 pictures during a single pass 
for later transmission on command when 
the satellite is within range of one of the 
ground stations. 


Weather Bureau scientists analyze the pic- 
tures and transmit them to the Bureau’s 
National Meteorological Center near Wash- 
ington, D.C. From this point the pictures 
are relayed by facsimile and teletype circuits 
to military and civilian meterological cen- 
ters in different parts of the country. The 
value of these pictures to weather forecasting 
and to meteorological research has greatly 
exceeded expectations. Thus in the south- 
ern ocean areas where previously the only 
observations available were those from the 
relatively few ships plying the ocean in that 
area, Tiros produced pictures which gave an 
overall view of cloud fprmations, showing 
the exact locations of four storm centers. 
Weather fronts are easily located, and the 
nature of the clouds can be determined. 

Tiros II, an advanced version of Tiros I, 
included apparatus for measuring solar and 
terrestrial radiation by infrared sensors, 
The radiation data will assist research me- 


teorologists in studying the general circula- ~ 


tion of the atmosphere and in determining 
many features of atmospheric composition 
and temperature. 

These two satellites are forerunners of 
prototypes for satellites to be used in op- 
erational systems for weather observation 
and forecasting. Development of Nimbus, a 
satellite to be so controlled as to point con- 
tinuously at the earth, is well underway 
with flights scheduled for 1962. 

The launching of Echo I demonstrated the 
utility of satellites as reflectors in a passive 
communications system for the transmission 
of radio waves from one ground station to 
another. During its first orbit scientists 
transmitted the President's tape-recorded 
voice from California to New Jersey via the 
satellite. Since then numerous communica- 
tions experiments have been conducted. 
Transmissions have included teletype signals, 
facsimile photographs, two-way telephone 
conversations using commercial equipment, 
transcontinental and transatlantic signal re- 
lays, and experiments to learn more about 
the effects of the ionosphere upon radio sig- 
nals. 

Echo I’s launching is part of NASA’s pro- 
gram to investigate the feasibility of satel- 
lites for global. communications, including 
worldwide telephone, radio, and television 
for nonmilitary purposes. NASA’s program 
in conjunction with that of the Department 
of Defense, constitutes a national program 
to explore the several technical approaches 
to satellite communications systems. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE SPACE ENVIRON- 
MENT 


Prior to the establishment of NASa, the 
responsibility for the scientific study of the 
space environment was temporarily assigned 
to the Department of Defense. During the 
first 9 months of 1958 there were four suc- 
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cessful launchings: Explorer I, the first satel- 
lite to be successfully launched by the United 
States; Vanguard I, the tiny satellite which 
has produced an unexpected amount of 
scientific data and which is still sending sig- 
nals to earth; and Explorers III and IV. An 
outstanding accomplishment of this period 
was the discovery by James Van Allen of the 
existence of energetic charged particles 
trapped within the earth’s magnetic field, 
the so-called Van Allen radiation belts. 

Since the establishment of NASA, an ag- 
gressive scientific program has been planried 
and implemented, leading to a number of 
outstanding results. The data so obtained 
are required not only because of their con- 
tribution to general scientific knowledge 
about the earth and nearby space and the 
celestial bodies but also because of their ap- 
plication in the design of spacecraft for what- 
ever purpose. In particular, information is 
obtained on radiation or other aspects of the 
environment which might adversely affect 
the exploration of space by man and thus 
require special protective measures. 

One of the most outstanding scientific and 
technical accomplishments in the science 
program was the successful launching of the 
deep-space probe Pioneer V. This probe 
contains two radio transmitter-receivers, one 
of 5 watts, another of 150 watts, as well 
as instrumentation to measure: (1) radiation 
streaming from the sun; (2) the spatial dis- 
tribution of energetic particles and medium- 
energy electrons and protons; (3) the num- 
ber and density of meteoric dust particles 
striking the probe; and (4) the strength of 
magnetic fields. 

Pioneer V was launched in a direction op- 
posite to that of the Earth’s revolution 
around the Sun so that the probe would 
start inward toward the sun to pass as near 
the orbit of Venus as possible. Pioneer V 
established the greatest range, about 22% 
million miles from Earth, over which man 
has tracked, received telemetry from, and 
maintained control over, an instrumented 
vehicle. The previous record was 407,000 
miles with Pioneer IV. 

The probe’s magnetometer confirmed the 
existence of an electrical “ring current” cir- 
cling the earth at an altitude of 40,000 miles, 
a giant belt of low-energy charged particles 
not to be confused with the Van Allen radia- 
tion belts. The probe also reported an in- 
tense zone of disturbed magnetic flelds at 
distances of 40,000 to 60,000 miles and re- 
ported the first direct observation of pure 
cosmic rays at altitudes completely free from 
the influence of the earth and its atmosphere. 

Other studies were made of properties of 
interplanetary space. Pioneer V detected a 
cloud of energetic particles in interplanetary 
space on route from the sun to the earth 
at the time of a major solar storm. It was 
possible to make correlations between 
ground-based atmospheric data and data re- 
ceived from Explorer VII in a satellite orbit 
nearer to the earth. 

The Echo satellite, in addition to its use 
for reflection of radio waves, made possible 
the first measurement of air density at an 
altitude of 1,000 miles and enabled a cor- 
relation to be established between solar 
weather activity and atmospheric density at 
high altitudes. 

Explorer VIII is a satellite intended to 
study the properties of the ionosphere in de- 
tail, including measurement of density and 
temperature of electrons and ions in the 
upper atmosphere. During a solar storm in 
November 1960 this satellite made the first 
measurements of ionospheric disturbances 
by apparatus in flight through the ionosphere 
itself. 

The broad participation of U.S. scientists 
in the space program is demonstrated by the 
number of papers published in the Journal 
of Geophysical Research, which is the prin- 
cipal medium for the publication of space 
science papers in the United tSates. Five 
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papers were published in 1958, 64 in 1959, and 
the estimated number for 1960 is 111. In 
addition, U.S. contributions to international] 
meetings in 1958 and 1960 at symposia held 
by the Committee on the International Geo- 
physical Year and the Committee on Space 
Research were 39 and 40, respectively. 

The statistical information on flight mis- 
sions of satellites and space probes launched 
by NASA is as follows: Eight earth satellites 
have been successfully launched in 15 tries. 
The eight satellites are still in orbit in addi- 
tion to Vanguard I and Explorer I launched 
before the formation of NASA. Of these 10 
satellites, 5 are still transmitting signals of 
some sort. Five space probes were launched 
in nine attempts. Pioneers I, II, and III, 
while failing to fully achieve their scientific 
objectives, gave some useful information out 
to distances of about 71,000, 960, and 64,000 
miles respectively, returning to the earth’s 
atmosphere without orbiting. Pioneers IV 
and V gave much valuable data and now are 
in orbit about the sun. 

MANNED SPACE FLIGHT 


The third general objective of the NASA 
program is to learn about man’s capabilities 
in space, to advance the general technology 
of manned space flight, and to make the first 
step in man’s exploration of space. The first 
step in this program is Project Mercury, 
which is being carried out at very high 
priority. Gratifying progress has been made 
in this difficult and complex project with its 
many ramifications. The essential develop- 
ment is that of a relatively light capsule 
weighing little more than a ton, which can 


- be boosted, carrying a man, by existing Atlas 


boosters into a low-altitude satellite orbit. 
It has been a major engineering task to 
design a capsule that is small enough to do 
the mission, light enough to do the mission, 
and yet has reliable subsystems to accomplish 
the mission safely. Each of the various sys- 
tems in the capsule—the environmental sys- 
tem, the communications systems, the 
altitude-control systems, et cetera—had to 
be especially designed for this Mercury ve- 
hicle. There are 7 miles of electrical wiring 
interwoven into the capsule to allow it to 
accomplish its difficult mission. 

The development of the Mercury capsule 
and its qualification tests have been accom- 
panied by the minor failures characteristic of 
any research and development program. 
Nevertheless, the capsule itself and its sys- 
tems have passed their tests to date most 
successfully, culminating in a flight of an 
unmanned Mercury capsule boosted by the 
Redstone rocket on December 19, 1960. The 
capsule was launched at 11:15 a.m., to an 
altitude of 135 statute miles and a range of 
235 statute miles. The flight occupied about 
15 minutes, and the capsule landed within 
5 miles of the aircraft carrier, Valley Forge, 
one of the recovery vessels. A helicopter 
picked it up at 11:46, and at 12:03 the cap- 
sule was on the deck of the recovery vessel. 
All of the capsule systems worked perfectly. 
Morever, in earlier flights in which there 
were other failures, the capsule systems per- 
formed exactly as demanded by the signals 
transmitted to them from the booster. Fol- 
lowing successful flight with an animal 
aboard, man himself will be prepared to make 
similar ballistic flights. Within calendar 
year 1961, barring unexpected difficulties, 
one of the astronauts will successfully travel 
around the earth in a satellite and return 
safely. 

Preparations for the orbital flight of man 
have included the establishment of a world- 
wide tracking and ground instrumentation 
network which is approaching completion. 
Formal agreements for all NASA tracking 
stations abroad had either been signed or 
were in final stages of negotiation in Decem- 
ber 1960, and construction of all stations was 
in such a stage as to provide for orbital 
operations in the second quarter of 1961. 


LAUNCH VEHICLES 


In the period under discussion most NASA 
launch vehicles traced their lineage to com- 
ponents developed in either the Department 
of Defense missile program or in Project 
Vanguard, the U.S. earth satellite program 
for the International Geophysical Year. 
NASA has taken the steps to replace these 
vehicles with the first of a number of stand- 
ardized units, through whose continued use 
the Agency hopes to achieve a high degree of 
reliability, and to develop launch vehicles 
of much greater capacity than those now 
available. 

A few Jupiter-based Juno II vehicles re- 
main to be fired as well as several Deltas, 
which are improved Thor-Able vehicles. 
These vehicles will be replaced by the four- 
stage, solid-fuel Scout, capable of launching 
150-pound earth satellites, and Thor-Agena- 
B with a 1,250-pound earth orbital capacity. 

Thor-Agena-B is basically the same vehicle 
as that used in the U.S. Air Force Discoverer 
satellite program. The Agena-B stage is a 
liquid-fuel rocket of 15,000 pounds’ thrust. 
This same stage will be used with the Atlas 
booster, giving a capability of launching 
5,000-pound earth satellites or 750 pounds to 
the moon. 

More powerful is Atlas-Centauer, the first 
U.S. launch vehicle to employ a high-energy 
upper stage, using liquid-hydrogen-liquid- 
oxygen. The Centaur second stage consists 
of two rocket engines, each generating 15,000 
pounds of thrust. This vehicle is capable 
of launching an 8,500-pound earth satellite 
or a 1,500-pound planetary probe. 

The largest U.S. launch vehicle under con- 
struction is Saturn, its first stage consisting 
of eight clustered liquid-fuel engines totaling 
14% million pounds of thrust. Mounted on 
the cluster in the first or C-1 version will be 
two hydrogen-oxygen upper stages, utilizing 
Centaur-type engines clustered to provide 
70,000 and 35,000 pounds thrust (in vacuum). 
respectively, giving the capacity of 19,000 
pounds in earth orbit or 5,000 pounds on a 
lunar trajectory. A second-generation ver- 
sion of Saturn, the C-2, is under develop- 
ment. As previously mentioned, Saturn has 
completed its first series of static tests satis- 
factorily. The second series of static tests 
on a booster intended for the first flight is 
now in progress. 

While the liquid rocket engines are the 
foundation of our space exploration pro- 
grams for the next few years, two other 
methods of propulsion which give the prom- 
ise of a large jump in capability are under 
investigation. One is the nuclear rocket en- 
gine, and the other is an electrical engine 
in combination with a nuclear electrical 
power generation system. 

In the nuclear rocket, a liquid hydrogen 
working fluid is heated to a high tempera- 
ture by passing it through a nuclear reactor. 
The gas is then accelerated through a noz- 
zle to produce a propulsive jet. The nuclear 
rocket program is a joint effort between 
NASA and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
A joint AEC-NASA nuclear propulsion office 
at the AEC Headquarters at Germantown, 
Md., has been established to manage the 
program. 

Electrical propulsion systems are charac- 
terized chiefly by extremely high specific im- 
pulse, but by extremely low total thrust 
relative to their weight. This means of 
course that they can never be used as launch 
vehicles to place spacecraft into orbit; but 
once in orbit, where the effect of gravity 
is small and where long operating times are 
feasible, they should be extremely efficient 
in achieving the high terminal velocity 
needed for long interplanetary missions. 
The development of the first electrical pro- 
pulsion devices of this type is under way by 
contract with industrial groups. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


NASA is engaged in a wide range of in- 
ternational activities. Thus NASA has ef- 
firmed and reaffirmed its readiness to make 
available launching vehicles, spacecraft, 
technical guidance, and laboratory support 
for experiments or payloads developed by 
scientists abroad, including those of the 
Soviet Union. The first international satel- 
lites are already being prepared by the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 

NASA overseas tracking and communica- 
tions stations, located in or near foreign 
communities, present a unique opportunity 
for contributions to the pattern of open 
cooperation in space research. Of about 
two dozen overseas facilities, approximately 
half already operate wholly or in part with 
the assistance of foreign nationals. 5 

In connection with the launchings of ‘Tiros 
II and Echo I, NASA has initiated a program 
of international cooperation by foreign 
scientists in supporting observations and 
experiments. Arrangements have been made 
for the guidance and training of foreign 
scientists, and extensive contacts and sup- 
porting efforts have been aimed at increasing 
cooperative activity in space research. 

Many personal discussions have been held 
between NASA and foreign scientists both 
in the United States and in foreign countries 
which are expected to lead a further sub- 
stantive cooperation in space research, 


LONG-RANGE PLAN 


During the first year of NASA’s operations 
a 10-year plan was developed and presented 
to the Congress. This plan has recently been 
revised in the light of our experience during 
the past year. Such planning is necessary 
because of the long lead times between the 
making of a decision and the ultimate ac- 
complishment of particular space flight mis- 
sions. It is to be noted that forecasting 
research and development activities for 
many years in the future is, however, a ques- 
tionable procedure. What can be under- 
taken several years from now depends on 
which is learned in experiments to be un- 
dertaken in the intervening years. Never- 
theless it is possible to identify objectives 
which should be possible of accomplishment 
given normally accelerated advancement of 
the technologies involved and assuming an 
adequately paced funding program. Under 
these ground rules the following listing rep- 
resents certain selected long-range objec- 
tives of the U.S. space exploration program: 


NASA major missile target dates 


Calendar year 1961: Suborbital flight of an 
astronaut, launching of Atlas-Centaur, X-ray 
astronomy experiment, orbiting solar observ- 
atory, launching of a Ranger lunar space- | 
craft, orbital flight of an astronaut, launch- 
ing of the Saturn first stage. 

Calendar year 1962: Impact landing of in- 
struments of the moon (Ranger), topside 
ionospheric sounding, launching of a plan- 
etary spacecraft, launching of Nimbus me- 
teorological satellite. 

Calendar year 1963: Real time active com- 
munications satellite leading to civil appli- 
cation, launching of a 2-stage Saturn C-1, 
soft landing of instruments on the moon, 
launching of a complete 3-stage Saturn C~—1. 

Calendar year 1964: Launching of an orbit- 
ing astronomical observatory, qualification 
of a 200,000-pound-thrust hydrogen-oxygen 
rocket engine for flight, reconnaissance of 
Mars and/or Venus by an unmanned vehicle. 

Calendar yéar 1965: Qualification of a 1,- 
500,000-pound-thrust rocket engine for 
flight, Apollo prototype capsule test. 

Calendar years 1966-67: Flight of a com- 
plete 3-stage Saturn C-2, flight test of a nu- 
clear-thermal rocket, attempt to land mobile 
instruments on the moon. 

Calendar years 1968-70: Attempt to put 
spacecraft in orbit about another planet, 
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Apollo manned orbiting laboratory and cir- 
cumlunar flights. 
Post 1970: Manned landing on the moon. 
ORGANIZATION AND RESOURCES 


Since NASA declared itself to be ready for 
business on October 1, 1958, it has been faced 
with the task of (1) completing the several 
programs which were initiated by the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency of the De- 
partment of Defense; (2) developing a sound 
but bold and imaginative long-range plan 
with specific projects for the next 2 years 
calling for concentrated attention to the 
need for more powerful launch vehicles and 
a program of satellite and deep-space flights 
that will approximate 26 major flights in 
each year; (3) integrating the efforts of the 
8,000 people inherited from the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics at the 
Langley, Lewis, Ames, and Flight Research 
Centers with 2,400 employees of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, 5,500 people who 
make up the Von Braun group at the NASA 
Marshall Space Flight Center, the developing 
2,000-man operation at the new Goddard 
Space Flight Center at Greenbelt, Md., and 
drawing together a headquarters staff of 
more than 600 people in Washington; and 
(4) creating this new organization in the 
spotlight of congressional and public con- 
cern. 

As of July 1, 1960, NASA was operating at a 
$915 million annual rate as compared with a 
$325 million annual expenditure rate 21 
months earlier. With a total of more than 
18,000 people—one third or more of them 
professional -people—NASA represents the 
Government’s greatest research organization 
and, in many ways, its most unique. Its 
product is new knowledge and the develop- 
ment of the techniques necessary to acquire 
that knowledge and apply it for the benefit 
of mankind. 

SUMMARY 


Within the course of 2 years NASA has as- 
sembled and is well on the way to perfecting 
an organization providing capabilities for 
all the various aspects of science and tech- 
nology required for the broad exploration 
of space and the exploitation of space tech- 
nology and space vehicles for beneficial pur- 
poses. During the same period NASA has 
accomplished many space flight missions and 
has made substantial progress in the scien- 
tific exploration of space and in the applica- 
tions of earth satellites to communications 
and meteorology. Substantial progress has 
been made in preparation for the manned ex- 
ploration of space. The breadth and depth 
of the program development and the quality, 
quantity, and importance of the scientific 
results of its flights are not surpassed by any 
other nation. The development of launching 
vehicles. of greater thrust capacity is well 
along, and the foundations are being laid for 
still greater advances in the propulsion art. 
The United States has expressed willingness 
to share its information—and indeed has 
shared its information and competence with 
other nations. The beneficial effects of these 
actions are beginning to make themselves 
felt throughout the world. International 
cooperation is progressing from the status 
of an objective to an established fact. 

One last word—it is very apparent that 
research carried out in the space environ- 
ment is both extremely complex and difficult 
and extremely expensive. It is important 
therefore that the United States develop its 
own research objectives, giving due consid- 
eration to the development of applications 
that promise early and substantial benefits 
to mankind and to the search for new knowl- 
edge which can be discovered only by the 
exploration of interplanetary space and of 
the other planets in our solar system. Such 
& program, pursued with vigor, imagination, 
and with a substantial amount of common- 
sense, will insure the continuation of this 
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Nation’s preeminence in this exciting and 
challenging new field of researeh and de- 
velopment. It is believed that the NASA 
program is now so structured as to achieve 
this desirable purpose. 





Foreign Policy Considerations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD I would like to call the attention of 
Members of the House to an article by 
Murrey Marder appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post, January 15, 1961. 

Mr. Marder has drawn upon the ex- 
perience and perspective of veteran 
members of our diplomatic corps to pre- 
sent a thoughtful analysis of some of the 
major problems facing us in the forma- 
tion of our foreign policy. 

I strongly encourage my fellow Mem- 
bers to give this article their careful at- 
tention: 

FOREIGN POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 
(By Murrey Marder) 

Major shifts in the conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy will occur this year, irrespective of a 
desired change of pace by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, American career diplomats 
believe. ; 

As this Government is about to change 
hands, an outlook on world affairs much 
more gloomy and challenging than President 
Eisenhower's state of the Nation speech last 
week comes from the professionals. 

These views by no means are binding on 
the Kennedy administration. In fact, the 
new administration may choose to go in just 
the opposite direction on some issues. 

The outlook by the present diplomatic ex- 
perts is important, nevertheless. For one 
thing, some of these men will continue to 
serve in the next Government. Secondly, 
they are convinced that while the style of 
approach may be varied by the next admin- 
istration, certain constant factors of US. 
policy always remain. 

Overall relations with the Soviet Union: 
The present experts see this as a year of 
high-stake negotiations, or Maneuvers to- 
ward negotiations, with the Soviet Union. 

A meeting between Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev and President Kennedy is 
thought likely. The United States undoubt- 
edly will continue to insist on release of 
the two captured American RB-47 fliers, but 
releasing them will not automatically mean 
there will be an East-West summit con- 
ference. 

There will have to be valid expectation of 
some real advance at the summit to justify 
a meeting. Failure of another summit con- 
ference could have disastrous effects. There 
is a strong opposition to trying to use the 
99-nation United Nations as a site for either 
a top Soviet-United States meeting or a 
summit conference. 

MAY BE BROUGHT HOME 


As a preliminary move to probe for mean- 
ingful negotiations, U.S. Ambassador to Mos- 
cow Llewellyn E. Thompson may be brought 
home for consultations soon after the 
inauguration. 

Towering in the background of these dip- 
lomatic moves is the interbloc strain between 
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the Soviet Union and Red China. Another 
large factor is that the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union has postponed from Febru- 
ary until October, a major conference to 
examine Soviet goals for the future. 

It is believed that at the Moscow Confer- 
ence in October, the Soviet Communist 
Party—which holds that communism is now 
only in the penultimate stage of socialism— 
will try to sketch out the final steps to total 
communism as laid down by Marxist teach- 
ing. Khrushchev presumably wants to have 
his name go down in Red history attached 
to this step. 

These are thought to be some of the main 
reasons Khrushchev has been making entic- 
ing sounds about eagerness to negotiate with 
the Kennedy administration. Khrushchev, 
in his power struggle with Peking, appears 
committed to advantages for the Commu- 
nist bloc by negotiation with the West. The 
huge unknown question for the West is: 
Does his price for agreements hold any real 
interest for the free world? 


BERLIN STILL KEY POINT 


Crisis points: the Berlin crisis, while it has 
been overshadowed by Laos, Cuba, and the 
Congo in American eyes, is still regarded as 
the key test point for a summit conference— 
because Khrushchev is committed to show 
results on it. The United States, however, 
would be unlikely to go to a summit on this 
issue alone. 

The West German election in September, 
preceded by campaigning in which both ma- 
jor parties there will be vying with assur- 
ances to be unyielding on Berlin, dims hopes 
of any compromise on Berlin this summer, 
however—even if one were Otherwise pos- 
sible. Khrushchev reportedly has been in- 
formed of this by his associates in the Krem- 
lin—but is impatient about it. 

In Laos, the best prospect now seen for 
that revolt-torn land is some international 
political plan of agreement which in essence 
will allow a facesaving for both sides, so that 
a ceasefire can be arranged. 

Continuing trouble for the West is anti- 
cipated in the Congo and at many points in 
Africa, with the Russians pressing—with 
some success—heavy anticolonial and color- 
line subversion and propaganda. The United 
States has been disappointed with the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations military 
and civil operations in the Congo, but con- 
tinues to give the U.N. strong support. There 
and elsewhere in Africa, the communal tribal 
society way of life gives a head start to Com- 
munist penetration. 

In addition, this year is the year of test 
for Algeria. If French President Charles de 
Gaulle fails to produce a solution, chaos is 
likely in France. If he does solve the crisis, 
this would bring back a half-million French 
troops to NATO’s command—with consider- 
able rise to French influence in this alliance. 
Even without that, NATO is headed toward 
major reassessment of its entire strategy, 
with U.S. suggestions for giving it independ- 
ent nuclear striking force. 

A “sleeper” in the world crisis list can be 
what the Dutch call West New Guinea and 
the Indonesians call West Irian. The Indo- 
nesians, Obtaining Soviet arms, threaten to 
use force to seize the South Pacific land. 


SHIFT IN TACTICS REQUIRED 


United Nations: A major shift of U.S. tac- 
tics here is required. 

The United States is going to start losing 
votes in the 99-nation General Assembly, and 
should shift back more of its effort to the 
Security Council—where it has a veto and 
may have to start using it. The size of the 
General Assembly has made operations there 
very unwieldly. The United States must 
make its delegations more professional and 
it must stop trying to perfect every word in 
every resolution—which has allowed the So- 
viet Union to outmanewver it. 
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Cuba and Latin America: Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro’s popularity has deteriorated 
drastically—but his government’s capabili- 
ties of enforceing its will has grown faster 
than the popularity drop. No prospect of 
an effective uprising against him, nor effec- 
tive U.S. negotiations with him, is currently 
seen. : 

In Latin America generally, while impor- 
tant economic gains are being made, popula- 
tion has been growing even faster with a 
drop in total living standards as the net re- 
sult. Latin America is rumbling with the 
worlg “revolution of rising expectations.” 
It will require great attention by the United 
States. 





One Dollar Out of Four and the Vanishing 
Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in revis- 
ing and extending my remarks, I include 
herewith two interesting newspaper 
items from the Harrisburg Evening News 
and the Lebanon Daily News. Both of 
them editorialize on the school situation. 
The Lebanon paper pulls no punches 
in citing the Federal formula of $1 
out of every four. The Harrisburg paper 
unashamedly points its finger to the case 
of the vanishing students. 

I call these interesting and informative 
editorials to the membership of the 
House, particularly because the various 
task forces appointed by the President- 
elect are now making their reports. The 
task forces’ tune seems to be that they 
all recommend we spend more and in a 
bigger hurry. Such talk will undoubted- 
ly harm State and other local effort to 
solve their own problems. While this 
must have a decided impact on many 
States who will want to wait and see, in 
our own State, the Pennsylvania School 
Building Authority has announced the 
fourth of a series of school revenue bonds 
to continue taking care of its own situa- 
tion. These most recent bonds amount 
to over $20 million. 

The two editorials follow: 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News, 

Dec. 8, 1960] 

HARRISBURG ExoDUS FROM EDUCATION—CASE OF 
VANISHING STUDENTS AND VANISHING OP- 
PORTUNITIES 
Already this school year Harrisburg’s junior 

and senior high schools have had the equiv- 

alent of five full classes of students simply 
vanish. 

They are the dropouts, approximately 125 
of them. Some didn’t show up after summer 
vacation; the rest left school later. Most are 
boys, and most had already passed the re- 
quired attendance age. 

What are they doing? 

Well, nearly 20 of the.girls have had or 
will have babies. Some of them are married. 
Several of the boys have joined the Armed 
Forces. But the majority of the dropouts 
have entered the labor market. -Along with 
the boredom and frustration they felt in 
school, the lure of money was the chief 
reason they left schoo]. 

There is irony in this. The overwhelming 
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majority of those who found jobs, according 
to school men and employment officials, are 
at the bottom of the employment pile and 
likely to stay there. They are in positions 
that require little or no training but that 
offer little or no advancement. 

In Harrisburg no statistics are available to 
nail this situation: down in hard and fast 
percentages or dollar signs. The local office 
of the State Bureau of Employment Security, 
for instance, can’t keep track of the dropouts, 
even the ones who register there for a time. 
Nevertheless, officials of the bureau know 
very well that the occupational prospects for 
a young person quitting school in Harris- 
burg are just about the same as they are 
for dropouts throughout the land. 

In this respect the U.S. Department of 
Labor this week released the results of a 
study of the early work experience of 4,000 
young people, both dropouts and graduates, 
in 7 communities across the Nation. Here 
are a few of the findings: 

Fifteen percent of the male dropouts, 3 
percent of the male graduates earning less 
than $40 a week. 

Forty percent of the female dropouts, 14 
percent of the female graduates earning less 
than $40 a week. 

Unemployment among the boys three 
times greater for dropouts than for gradu- 
ates; among girls four times greater. 

These and related statistics form a clear- 
cut warning to any student who is tempted 
to quit school for the immediate rewards of 
a job. Junior and senior high school teach- 
ers and counsellors should make an extra 
effort to impress the meaning of the Labor 
Department study upon both students and 
their parents. 

[From the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News, Dec. 
28, 1960] 


AID TO EDUCATION 


While much attention is being given these 
days to Federal aid to education, American 
States, counties, and cities are quietly pro- 
ceeding to meet many of the problems Fed- 
eral aid is intended to solve. 

The extent to which local governments 
are moving to eliminate school deficiencies 
and to keep pace with mushrooming school 
populations is reflected in the increasing 
amounts of funds they are spending for new 
construction and teachers’ salary increases. 

The Daily Bond Buyer, a financial publi- 
cation, reports that elections this fall re- 
sulted in voters approving $387 million for 
new schools over the Nation. This brought 
the total for the first 10 months of 1960 
alone to more than $1.2 billion. 

More than half the classrooms now in use 
are of postwar construction, and classrooms 
are growing in number faster than children 
grow up to fill them. 

Meanwhile, teachers’ salaries continue to 
increase. They have risen faster than other 
wages for the last decade or so. Some States 
still have a long way to go in this field, but 
solid progress has been made and will con- 
tinue to be made by State and local govern- 
ments. 

Those who are advocating Federal aid to 
education contend that States, counties, and 
municipalities are not spending enough 
money in this field. Those opposing Federal 
aid state that the Federal Government de- 
rives its income from the same source as 
State and local governments; the people. 
They say that if there are areas suffering 
from lack of sufficient local revenue, per- 
haps it is because the Central Government 
has .monopolized—to the point of pre- 
empting—too many fields of taxation. 
Washington takes roughly $1 out of every 
$4 the people put into a domestic Federal 
program. 

The Federal-aid-to-education question is 
high on President-elect Kennedy’s agenda. 
It is likely to result in a heated battle. 
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HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT & 
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Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Dr. Patrick J. Brennan, of 
Waterbury, Conn., on January 5, 1961, 
marked the passing of an era in medi 
cine in that city. 

For 52 years, Dr. Brennan had been 
an example of the old-fashioned per- 
sonal physician who labored day and 
night, in fair weather and foul, for the 
welfare of his patients. His devotion 
to service was almost religious in its in- 
tensity and his interest in the pecuniary 
rewards of his calling was nonexistent. 

In his upright mode of life, his devo- 
tion to his religion and his love of his 
country, along with his intense interest 
in competitive athletics, Dr. Brennan 
provided a sturdy model for the youth of 
his city in a time when the qualities 
which he typified are under serious 
challenge. 

Dr. Brennan was an intellectual who 
never lost contact with the common 
people and a learned and highly skilled 
practitioner of the medical art who 
never assumed to pontificate. 

He was an outstanding advocate of the 
need to make the medical service of the 
Nation adequate to the national needs. 

For over half a century, Dr. Brennan 
gave service, love, and devotion to the 
people of the city of Waterbury and in 
return he was loved and esteemed by 
them. It will be impossible to find an- 
other who will adequately take his place. 

A beautiful tribute to Dr. Brennan ap- 
peared in the Waterbury Sunday Re- - 
publican of January 8, 1961, and I ap- 
pend this editorial herewith as the finest 
memorial of Dr. Brennan that could be 
written: 

[From the Waterbury Sunday Republican, 
Jan. 8, 1961] 
Dr. Patrick J. Brennan 

He was an exemplary healer of men. 

The sudden passing of Dr. Brennan is one 
of those unexplainable things, except to 
record that death came pretty much as he 
wanted it—in the midst of a routine day of 
hospital and home calls—visits to the sick— 
a route he had followed faithfully for the 
past 52 years here in Waterbury. His role 
as a medical practitioner did not vary much 
in pattern from the moment he heeded the 
call of the late Bishop McCarthy a half cen- 
tury ago to settle down in the latter’s native 
city of Waterbury. The community gained 
a man of humility and intense devotion to 
his profession; it has been the richer and 
healthier for his 50 years of practice. 

Honors came to this follower and associate 
of a host of sturdy medical men in Water- 
bury, but two certainly brought him that 
feeling of the cup that overflows with joy, 
although the good doctor was quick to pro- 
claim his unworthiness. Those would be his 
selection as St. Mary Hospital’s first chief of 
staff and his designation by the late Pope 
Pius XII as a Knight of St. Gregory. 

Church, hospital, home ranked high in Dr. 
Brennan’s missal of life. Any diagnostic 
skill, deft ministration or wise counsel he 
displayed he credited to a divine healer. On 
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a wall of his living room in a prominent spot 
hung this same picture—The Divine Healer. 
He often told his colleagues and his patients 
that prayer was as necessary to his profes- 
sion as medical knowledge and scientific 
contributions. 

Apart from his profession Dr. Brennan 
presented many sides to friends and clients. 
He was as conversant with the events of the 
day as he was with the advances in medicine. 
Comment from him was always to the point. 
He was familiar with the bridge table or the 
golf course; some years back played a lusty 
game of tennis, later volleyball and badmin- 
ton, all performed in the same spirit he dis- 
played as a schoolboy on the baseball 
diamond. 

His backyard became a blaze of color dur- 
ing the summer months, as his love for 
flowers manifested itself, with here and there 
the touch of his religious devotion in the 
tiny grotto or statue. Time and again these 
same grounds were opened to the cause of 
the hospital he loved so much, as well as to 
his friends and neighbors. 

The light of this man’s deeds shone in the 
darkness for years; their brillance will re- 
main for many of us through our own life- 
times. 





Gen. David M. Shoup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Greenville (S.C.) 
News is a very fitting tribute to our great 
and distinguished Commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps: 

THe OLp Corps’ REVIVED 


When Maj. Gen. David M. Shoup was made 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, morale 
was at a low level. 

The corps was the center of criticism be- 
cause of the famous Parris Island “death 
march.” Its future as a combat force seemed 
in doubt in a nuclear-weapon, push-button 
age. A strong hand was needed to restore 
it to public esteem and to revive its own 
self-confidence. 

We don’t know how General Shoup was 
chosen over several higher ranking officers 
but by now it is apparent that he was the 
right man for the job. In his very first 
order, he gave firm notice that he intended 
to make of the corps what it had once been: 
an elite force of able, quick-thinking, hard- 
working, hard-fighting and, above all else, 
tough men. 

The key was struck immediately. His first 
order included the notice that he had been 
asked how he felt about the use of the 
“swagger stick,” that strange ornament 
adopted from the British Army that once 
had quite a vogue among American military 
forces, post World War II. 

He had no particular objection to the 
swagger stick, the general declared, and he 
added ; 

“Let any officer who feels the need of it 
carry one.” 

Nobody in the Marine Corps has felt “the 
need of it” since. 

The other day, General Shoup celebrated 
the first anniversary of his promotion. In 


a special message, he gave further evidence 
of why the Marines are, under his com- 
mand, once again a first-class fighting unit. 

Typically, much of the message was de- 
voted to criticism and exhortations for bet- 
ter work. 
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“Too much time is spent in getting in and 
out of ships, boats, landing vehicles, trucks 
and aircraft,” he declared. “Our battles 
will be won ashore by marines. 

“There is a great amount of needless time 
being spent at headquarters massaging 
papers that are not worth reading. 

“I want every marine to be proficient in 
firing his weapon under combat conditions 
and environments. He’ll win the next bat- 
tle who can first draw a bead.” 

And the general declared there are many 
noncoms whose uniforms look as if they be- 
long to someone who retired in 1940 and 
officers “with the yellow socks or the bay 
window.” is 

“We must do something about them,” he 
said. 

We've no doubt that he will. 





First Annual Veterans Day Dinner, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 11, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 11, 1960, the United Veterans 
Council of Philadelphia, Pa:, comprised 
of the city’s 21 veterans’ organizations, 
sponsored their first annual Veterans 
Day dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, at which time it was my privilege 
to deliver the following address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE FIRST ANNUAL 
VETERANS Day DINNER, BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


You have honored me by your invitation 
to come to Philadelphia—the cradle of lib- 
erty—to participate in this first annual Vet- 
erans Day dinner sponsored by the United 
Veterans Council of Philadelphia comprised 
of the city’s 21 veterans organizations. 

First let me congratulate the officers and 
members of the United Veterans Council for 
their foresight in bringing together the city’s 
veteran organizations and establishing this 
annual event in tribute to our Nation’s war 
veterans who are honored by a grateful 
nation on Veterans Day, November 11. 

Then, too, I commend the officers and 
members of the United Veterans Council for 
the honor bestowed on Old Glory through the 
pageant of flags and for the recognition 
given to each of Philadelphia’s veterans 
organizations. 

This twin tribute is indicative of the great 
admiration we veterans have for the flag 
of our country in war and in peace. 

This is the 42d anniversary of Armistice 
Day, known annually since 1954 through an 
act of Congress as Veterans Day. 

On this sixth anniversary of Veterans Day 
we are reminded that Armistice Day had a 
special meaning for World War I veterans 
who for years were joined by Spanish- 
American War veterans—in celebrating the 
momentous event of November 11, 1918, when 
the Germans laid down their arms thus 
bringing to an end World War I that cost 
us $78 billion and 330,000 casualties. 

It is recalled that World War I was her- 
alded as a “war to end all wars.” 

When we think of the First World War we 
are reminded that Webster defines the word 
“armistice” as “a brief cessation of hos- 
tilities.” 
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We know, too, that for years following 
World War I we relied on our victory over 
German imperialism as ushering in an era of 
peace and tranquility for the family of 
nations. 

Our hope of universal peace was short 
lived for within a period of 22 years—Amer- 
ica was an armed camp preparing for World 
War II that saw the greatest blood bath in 
history—with America in a war that resulted 
in 409,000 men killed and a total of 1,050,000 
casualties at a cost of $466 billion. 

Following World War II our hope for world 
peace was rudely shattered when we found 
our Nation embroiled in the so-called police 
action in Korea that cost our Nation $121 
billion and claimed in casualties 54,000 of 
the youth of our country. 

Thus it may be seen that following World 
War If and the Korean war, Congress in 
1954 acted in an appropriate manner when 
it discarded the term “Armistice Day” and 
recognized November 11 as Veterans Day. 

The change was deemed as being more de- 
scriptive of a national holiday designed to 
commemorate the service rendered their 
country by the veterans of all wars in which 
this Nation has been involved. 

Tonight, here in Philadelphia, we celebrate 
Veterans Day with an added tribute of re- 
spect and admiration for the United Veterans 
Council as sponsor of this first annual Vet- 
erans Day celebration. 

This year, in addition to paying homage 
to our veteran population, November 11 has 
added significance because it marks the be- 
ginning of annual recognition of .Veterans 
Day by this first annual Veterans Day dinner. 

This annual dinner in celebration of Vet- 
erans Day is a fitting tribute to the memory 
of those of the area who in time of national 
emergency were found ready and willing to 
defend the security of their country—as they 
marched under our national emblem on far- 
flung global battle fronts. 

Many of our comrades made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Those of us who returned are now faced 
with the added responsibility in peacetime 
of further safeguarding our cherished prin- 
ciples of liberty and freedom which are now 
being challenged by the ruthless forces of 
atheistic world communism. 

In paying honor on November 11 to those 
who defended our Nation in war, we are 
forced to recognize that the most dangerous 
threat here at home may well prove to be 
the apathy and indifference of thoughtless 
citizens who refuse to recognize the deadly 
threat of world communism. 

It has been truly said that the infiltration 
of communism in the bloodstream of Amer- 
ican life—as unfolded over the years—is 
traceable to the complacency of misguided 
Americans who refuse to become alarmed 
over the Red peril to the American form of 
government. 

Frankly, we can lose this battle for the 
minds of men by default if we elect to pur- 
sue a listless attitude in regard to preserv- 
ing and protecting the true concept of 
Americanism. 

Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer in a Veterans Day 
speech at Arlington National Cemetery in 
1959 clearly defined the situation facing 
America when he warned that “citizen 
apathy” may well prove the downfall of our 
Nation. 

May I digress at this point to state that 
two of Philadelphia's distinguished citi- 
zens—your honorable Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth and Mr. Albert M. Greenfield—are be- 
ing honored this evening by being recipients 
of outstanding service awards for their civic 
consciousness. 

They present by their lives the perfect 
antidote for citizen apathy by General 
Wedemeyer. 

Continuing with the views expressed by 
General Wedemeyer, he said: 
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“One hears these days about civil rights 
and individual rights. 

“However, inherent in 
definite responsibilities. 

“Not the least of these,” said General 
Wedemeyer, “is the continued and enthusias- 
tic support of our soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men.” - 

The general said it is primarily our fault 
if servicemen are not proud of the uniform 
they wear. 

He asserted, “We share equally the shame 
when they are brainwashed by an unscru- 
pulous enemy.” 

Continuing, General Wedemeyer said, “it 
is our responsibility that the men and wo- 
men in the Armed Forces fully realize how 
grateful we are for their sacrifices and un- 
stinted efforts to perpetuate our American 
heritage.” 

Finally, General Wedemeyer made a fer- 
vent plea that such organizations as the 
United Veterans Council of Philadelphia re- 
ceive deserving recognition and public sup- 
port when he stated, “We also have the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the patriotic and 
civic organizations whose members or their 
representatives assemble annually at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery—and elsewhere in 
the country on Veterans Day.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it behooves all 
America to take to heart the words of Gen- 
A. C. Wedemeyer, especially when we realize 
the complacency that has engulfed the Na- 
tion in paying tribute to its defenders and 
to the Stars and Stripes under which they 
marched bravely in all wars in which this 
Nation was involved. 

Today, November 11, 1960, it is shameful 
to note that flying the flag of our country is 
no longer a custom on national holidays such 
as Veterans Day. 

Those of us who served in World War I 
recall with pride the honor and respect ac- 
corded Old Glory when in our youthful days 
it was a grand old American custom to “fling 
it afresh to the breeze” and say: ‘Three 
cheers for the red, white, and blue.” 

Let us hope that we can return to such 
a custom which was observed with patriotic 
pride by our parents and which they had 
hoped was a custom that posterity would 
observe. 

The observance of Veterans Day provides 
a fine opportunity to examine the conscience 
of our Nation with respect to the appropri- 
ate observance of national holidays of a 
patriotic nature and for proper and due re- 
spect for the flag of our Nation. 

During the recent 15th annual meeting of 
the United Nations—we had a closeup pic- 
ture of world communism at work as re- 
vealed by the blustering tactics of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. 

Surrounded by several puppets of Moscow 
from the Iron Curtain countries Khrushchev 
and his Red cronies spent their 344 weeks in 
New York City in heaping ridicule and abuse 
on our Nation and its leaders. 

Khrushchev, in an insulting and arrogant 
manner, defied the West in his efforts to 
scuttle the United Nations as an organiza- 
tion dedicated to seeking world peace. 

He left for the Kremlin with his Red co- 
horts shouting insults and boasting of his 
future efforts to reduce the United Nations 
to the status of becoming a puppet of 
Moscow. 

While the nations of the West discounted 
his boisterous conduct as being bluster and 
bluff the fact remains that his challenge can- 
not be ignored or lightly regarded. 

At the present time, through the admis- 
sion to the United Nations of many new 
nations, the growing membership provides 
a fertile soil for Kremlin arrogance and de- 
ceit in trying to sabotage the United Nations 
and make it a tool of the masters of the 
Kremlin. 


those rights are 
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With pressure for the admission of Red 
China increasing every year the West is be- 
ing forcibly reminded that it cannot relax 
its vigilance lest its indifference result in 
the accomplishment of Soviet aims. 

Veterans Day being reminiscent of our 
past wars is also an occasion to consider well 
the devastation to follow from a third world 
war fought with missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The very thought of such a potential catas- 
trophe is too awesome to contemplate and 
poses a challenge to national unity that 
demands careful and sober thought. 

The history of America reveals that de- 
spite the various differences we may have 
among groups of citizens—many of which 
were exemplified in this week’s election cam- 
paign—when the “smoke of battle” clears 
there emerges a united nation eager to “bury 
the hatchet” and get on with the task before 
us. 
Premier Khrushchev, if he continues his 
diabolical efforts to “divide and conquer,” 
will find that an aroused America is capable 
of the power of production never before 
equaled in history. 

This was true in World War II and it will 
be repeated again if the madmen of the 
Kremlin exhaust our patience by some overt, 
act that places our Nation in deadly peril. 

Prankly, the answer to the menace of world 
communism is the age-old brand of militant 
Americanism. 

We know that no foreign “ism” can sur- 
vive in a community, State, or nation, that 
understands and practices true American- 
ism. 

In our battle with the Red hordes of 
atheistic communism—we are not shadow- 
boxing; no, we are “playing for keeps.” 

It is a “do or die” struggle with no twi- 
light zone or middle course of action because 
America with her allies presents the only 
stumbling block in the path of Communist 
aggression. 

When you realize that this is an all-out 
struggle against the Kremlin dagger pointed 
at the very heart of our Nation it is revolt- 
ing to witness the parade of so-called Ameri- 
cans who, when accused of subversive activi- 
ties, hide behind the fifth amendment and 
refuse to testify regarding their sordid con- 
duct. 

These phony Aniericans have given com- 
fort and aid to the butchers of Budapest. 

By their actions they betray our country 
and besmirch the memory of our valiant 
comrades; yes, America’s sons, who offered 
their lives on the altar of freedom. 

In the wake of the shameful conduct of 
such phony Americans it behooves us as 
citizens to cast off the cloak of apathy rec- 
ognizing the undying truth that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Therefore, on this Veterans Day, 1960, let 
us take inventory of the benefits and bless- 
ings that divine providence has bestowed 
on our beloved country. 

Let us examine our conscience, seeking an 
answer to the important question, “Am I 
discharging my obligations as an American 
citizen to the best of my ability?’ 

If we answer in the affirmative then by 
our words and deeds we reaffirm our allegi- 
ance to this Republic of the United States 
and to the American way of life. 

Moreover, our minds, our hearts, and our 
hands, will be united with other loyal Ameri- 
cans throughout the world in holding high 
the banner of human dignity and liberty, 
and of justice, peace, and understanding, 
among the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. 

This type of real Americanism is what our 
Nation needs today if it is to retain its pres- 
tige as the leader of all the free nations of 
the world and to serve as a beacon light in 
the deathless struggle for a just and lasting 
peace. 
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In conclusion let us never forget that the 
post headquarters of the various veterans 
organizations in every community is a citadel 
of patriotism and civic pride. 

Yes, collectively they are mighty sentinels 
representing a vast network of grassroot 
voices. 

These voices can be blended into a re- 
sounding chorus in support of the American 
way of life for which millions of our com- 
rades gave their last, full measure of devo- 
tion. 

Therefore, on this Veterans Day, 1960, let 
us honor their memory by rededicating our- 
selves to the task of preserving for poster- 
ity—unsullied and undefiled—the greatest 
nation of them all—the United States of 
America. 





Address by David H. Stevens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit to the REecorp, copy of speech by the 
Honorable David H. Stevens, chairman, 
highway commission, State of Maine, 
notwithstanding that it exceeds the limit 
and is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $182.25: 

SPEECH BY Davip H. STEVENS, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
WAY OFFICIALS, AT THE 46TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING or AASHO 1n Detroir, MICH., NOVEMBER 
28, 1960 
Distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 

men, it is certatnly a pleasure for me, as 

president of the American Association of 

State Highway Officials to respond to your 

very warm welcome to the city of Detroit 

and this great State of Michigan. It was in 
this city that much of the original pioneer- 
ing in the development and manufacture of 
the automobile took place. It is therefore 
fitting that the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, representing all of 
the State highway departments of this coun- 
try, should gather here for the purpose of 
reviewing the progress we have made during 
the past years and planning for future con- 
struction and maintenance of highways. 

This must be done if we are to continue to 

provide an efficient highway system in our 

great country for the automobile which has 
become a vital part of our economy. 


At this time I would like to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity to serve 
as president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials during the past year. 
My duties as president have been made much 
easier through the assistance of our very 
able executive secretary, Alfred E. Johnson, 
and his staff. It is my sincere hope that the 
association will be served by Alf Johnson as 
secretary for many years to come. May I 
also express my appreciation to the many 
members of the various committees of the 
association who have worked so diligently. 

Much has been said and written in the past 
year in regard to the national highway pro- 
gram—some of it complimentary and in some 
instances of a critical nature. There would 
appear to be little need to spend time in- 
dicating the progress which has been made 
in the construction of the national system 
of highways. I am certain that those at- 
tending this convention are aware of- the 
number of miles of highways that have been 
constructed, the dollars that have been ex- 
pended and obligated for this purpose and, 
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of course, need for construction of the re- 
maining sections of the interstate highway 
and continued construction on the so-called 
A-B-C systems. : 

It is my to talk to you.in regard 
to the future of the national highway pro- 
gram. Any attempt to do so is, of course, 
subject to the usual uncertainties which 
everyone experiences in making predictions 
about events to come. Perhaps this is best 
illustrated in the highway field by the ex- 
perience we have had with the Interstate 
System. In 1956 Congress departed from 
its usual procedure of appropriating funds 
on a formula basis to be applied to certain 
Federal systems of highways. . At that time 
Congress enacted the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of that year and indicated that there 
would be a National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways which would consist 
of 41,000 miles countrywide, that it should 
be completed by 1972, that certain geomet- 
rical standards should be incorporated in the 
design of the system and authorized funds 
on a year-by-year basis to the extent of $25 
billion of Federal moneys on a 90-10 match- 
ing ratio for the purpose of financing the 
construction of the system. Less than 4 
years later we find the date of the comple- 
tion of the system in.question, the standards 
have been challenged and modified to a slight 
extent, and the concept in regard to financ- 
ing has certainly been changed to the extent 


that the total Federal cost is now estimated 


to be $37 billion but no action has been taken 
to date to provide the additional funds. 
Thus we have an illustration of how pre- 
dicted events in the highway field fail to 
materialize and any attempt to foretell the 
events of the future must be predicted on 
the knowledge that the national highway 
program is a very dynamic one and will be 
subject to many changes. 

In attempting to predict future events 
relating to the national highway program 
there would appear to be three questions 
which must be answered: (1) Does need for 
the program still exist? (2) Will financing 
of the program be authorized? and (3) How 
and by what agency or agencies will the pro- 
gram be carried on? In other words, what 
will be the mechanics of government that 
will be utilized to complete the Interstate 
System and to continue construction on the 
ABC systems? Will the traditional Federal- 
State relationship continue or will it be 
limited or modified? 

In attempting to answer the first question 
we should bear in mind that prior to 1956 
there had been much discussion over the 
years in regard to the need for a national 
system of highways. Time does not permit 
us to enumerate the various studies and 
reports. It is sufficient to state at this time 
that when the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways was finally authorized 
by the Congress it was based on good, sound, 
factual data. Furthermore, we were in- 
formed at that time that the completion of 
the 41,000-mile Interstate System would save 
the lives of approximately 4,000 motorists 
each year, that there would be a saving of 
approximately $1 billion by elimination of 
accidents, that operating costs for passenger 
cars would decrease $500 million annually 
and for commercial vehicles $750 million 


» @nnually. There was also, of course, the 


need for such a system from the standpoint 
of defense; presumably that need still exists. 
To date even the most violent critics of the 
program have not indicated that the need for 
the program has diminished or ceased to 
exist. Estimates in regard tothe saving of 
the lives of motorists and the economics 
which were used to justify the system are 
even more valid today than they were in 
1956. This is borne out by the fact that in 
1914 only 548,000 motor vehicles were pro- 
duced and it is estimated that in 1970 there 
will be 100 million vehicles registered in the 
United States. On the basis of need there 
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would appear to be no area for a compromise 
in regard to whether or not the Interstate 
System should be completed by 1972. The 
evidence is there in regard to need and can- 
not be ignored. By the same token the 
evidence is equally strong that there should 
be no decrease in the amount of construction 
on our A-B-C systems. 

Will financing of the program be author- 
ized? In considering any governmental pro- 
gram it is almost inevitable that those who 
are sponsoring such a program must come to 
grips with the matter of financing. It is, 
of course, unfortunate that the original cost 
estimate for the Interstate System was sev- 
eral billion dollars less than that which was 
determined to be a more valid figure in the 
cost estimate filed with the Congress in 1958. 
The reasons for this difference have been 
thoroughly explained to the Congress and 
repetition of these explanations does not 
appear to be necessary at this time. While 
the cost estimate which will be considered by 
Congress in 1961 has not been officially re- 
leased, rumors indicate that the total figure 
for both State and Federal funds will not 
vary to any great extent from that previously 
filed in 1958. However, Congress has not yet 
solved the problem of providing the Federal 
share of the cost of the entire Interstate 
System. Authorizations contained in the 
1956 act were based on the lower cost esti- 
mate. 

In considering the matter of financing it 
is always necessary to concurrently think in 
terms of need. If the need is evident then 
financing will follow. Because we have had 
no decrease in the need for the Interstate 
System it would appear to be logical that 
the necessary financing will be forthcoming. 
We could spend considerable time in specula- 
tion as to. how this financing will be ar- 
ranged. Personally I am not too concerned 
about the details as I am convinced that the 
need will be such that there will be recogni- 
tion of the necessity for financing the system 
on the basis of the current cost estimate. 

In passing it could be stated that no doubt 
most of the funds necessary to construct the 
Interstate System will be derived from high- 
way user taxation. On the basis of the cur- 
rent thinking among those interested in 
financing the construction and maintenance 
of highways there probably will be some at- 
tempt made, and it is a fair assumption that 
these attempts will be somewhat successful, 
to obtain a part of the funds necessary for 
highway construction and maintenance in 
the future from nonusers of those facilities. 
It is expected that the so-called 210 study to 
be filed with the Federal Congress will con- 
tain data in regard to this matter. Without, 
therefore, being specific in regard to how the 
financing will be authorized, the answer 
would appear to be that financing will be 
authorized in a sufficient amount to complete 
the Interstate Highway System in 1972 and 
to carry on construction of the A-B-C sys- 
tems. 


The third question as to how and by what 
governmental agencies the national highway 
program will be continued involves the tradi- 
tional Federal-State relationship which has 
existed in the highway field for the past 44 
years. While this may not seem to be the 
most important question that we should 
consider in looking into the future, it never- 
theless does have a very real bearing as to 
whether or not the program will continue 
and be completed by the target date of 1972. 
In considering this phase of the program it 
would be well to review rather briefly some 
of the events that have taken place in Fed- 
eral-State relationships, not only in the 
highway program but in other governmental 
activities of the past. Those of you who 
remember the study of physics in your high 
school days remember the rule that nature 
abhors a vacuum. In other words, whenever 
a vacuum is created atmospheric pressure 
tends to rush in and fill that vacuum. This 
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analogy has been used many times in ex- 
plaining the tendency on the part of our 
various governmental units to move respon- 
sibility for financing of governmental activi- 
ties to a higher level of government. For 
illustration, whenever a State government 
fails to provide the kind of governmental 
program which the majority, -or at least a 
well-organized minority group, believe should 
be carried on at the State level, then that 
group naturally turns to the Federal Govern- 
ment in an effort to secure authorization for 
its particular program. The same sequence 
of events takes place in the relationship be- 
tween local governmental units and State 
government. In the early days of our coun- 
try, because of lack of transportation and 
communication, State governments were for 
the most part entitites unto themselves. As 
we began to get railroad transportation and 
better communications it became evident 
that some form of Federal Government regu- 
lation would be necessary because of the 
interstate character of these services. When- 
ever any unit of government begins to regu- 
late, it inevitably follows that it also moves, 
sometimes gradually and other times more 
rapidly, into supervision of that activity. 
There was probably some excuse for the 
Federal Government to move into the regula- 
tory field of these programs which were in- 
terstate in character. However, those groups 
which began to accomplish their objectives 
by the use of Federal regulatory devices set 
an example for other groups wishing to se- 
cure recognition of their programs which 
were not essentially interstate in character. 
A classic example occurred in the field of 
welfare. Until the great depression of the 
1930’s welfare and the care of indigent per- 
sons were primarily the responsibility of 
local government. Because local government 
either could not or would not carry on in 
an adequate manner during the depression 
days the Federal Government stepped into 
the picture and we now have the tremendous 
welfare programs, financed for the most part 
by the Federal Government, which originated 
in the Roosevelt era. There was little excuse 
for the Federal Government to be in the 
welfare field except from the standpoint of 
finances. 


A more recent example of the Federal 
Government gradually moving into a gov- 
ernmental activity is occurring in the matter 
of stream pollution. To be sure, in some 
instances where rivers cross State lines no 
doubt Federal assistance, at least to the ex- 
tent of some kind of regulatory or overall 
coordinating activity, would be justified. 
However, practically all stream pollution is 
caused by local industrial units or local 
municipal sewerage systems. Local and 
State governmental units are not moving in 
this field as rapidly as many groups believe 
is necessary and consequently it is only a 
question of time before we will have a vast 
Federal program administered and financed 
by the Federal Government. 


There were two governmental activities 
which were very close to the hearts of our 
ancestors; namely, education and highways. 
In these two fields local and State govern- 
mental units have progressed to a point 
where they, at least until recently, could give 
a good accounting. -The administration and 
financing of these programs has developed to 
such a point that there was little that the 
proponents of better education and highways 
could point to as a need for Federal inter- 
vention. While it is true that we had Fed- 
eral Government grants in aid for highway 
purposes, until the so-called 90-10 program 
most of the funds for construction and 
maintenance of highways were appropriated 
by State and local governmental units. We 
now see a tremendous push for Federal funds 
in the field of education. As a matter of 
fact, in the recent political campaign both 
major parties indicated that they were for 
Federal moneys for education, the only dif- 
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ference between their views being the 
method of making the funds available to the 
States. It is only a question of time before 
we will see Federal moneys being made avail- 
able to the States for this purpose and de- 
spite the rather naive viewpoint of our 
friends in the education field, Federal regula- 
tion and eventually supervision will follow 
the flow of those funds. 

The history of Federal-State relationship 
in the highway field has been slightly differ- 
ent. It is probably significant that AASHO 
came into being in 1916 which was the same 
year that the first Federal grant-in-aid high- 
way bill was enacted into law. As a matter 
of fact, the early founders of AASHO par- 
ticipated in the writing of the first Federal 
Aid Highway Act. Over the period of the 
last 44 years the States have provided 
through AASHO the mechanism for a work- 
ing arrangement with the Federal Govern- 
ment which permitted the States to speak 
with a voice of authority. In this manner 
the Federal-State relationship in the high- 
way field remained for the most part under 
the direction of the States. This was par- 
ticularly true when the States were provid- 
ing the most of the moneys for highway con- 
struction and maintenance. With the 
passage of the 1956 Federal Aid Highway Act 
it was almost inevitable that there would 
be changes in this relationship. An exam- 
ination of the events in the Federal-State 
relationship in the highway field since that 
time, and more specifically during the last 
2 years, by an impartial person would cer- 
tainly bring forth a conclusion that there 
have been increased requirements and regu- 
lations imposed on the States by the Federal 
Government. 

In exploring the reasons for the increased 
regulatory activity by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the highway field we are confronted 
with the following facts: First, it is not 
strange that there has been a tendency to- 
ward centralization. As a matter of fact 
it is only through the record that the States 
have made in the past years that centraliza- 
tion in the highway field has been post- 
poned. It would be most ‘unusual if there 
were not some tendencies toward this cen- 
tralization. Secondly, with the passage of 
the 1956 Federal Aid Highway Act we came 
into the days of the 90-10 matching ratio 
as compared with the former ratio of 50-50. 
There was also a substantial increase in the 
total Federal dollars available for highway 
construction. It is inevitable that when a 
higher level of government, in this case the 
Federal Government, increases its propor- 
tionate share in any grant-in-aid program 
that more reports are required from the 
lower level of government, in this case the 
States. 

In the highway program the increase in 
the number and size of highway construc- 
tion projects under the program has resulted 
in complaints to Congressmen which, in turn, 
have led to inquiries and some criticism of 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. Con- 
gress has been required to increase highway 
user taxes. It is always a very painful 
process for a Congressman to explain to his 
constituents the reason for increased taxes. 

The net result of the increased size of the 
program has been, therefore, more attempts 
on the part of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads to secure answers and to tighten up 
the administrative aspects of the program. 

The third factor has been the matter of 
improper handling of public funds, improper 
relationships between engineers and contrac- 
tors and poor workmanship, which have 
been discovered in some of the States. In 
any grant-in-aid program, whenever im- 
proper procedures are discovered there is a 
tendency on the part of the higher level of 
government to act as a policeman. This in 
itself results in more reports being required 
of the lower level of government and addi- 
tional instructional material. Usually this 
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is a futile attempt as no dishonest person 
is ever made honest by a PPM. As a matter 
of fact, dishonesty thrives in an atmosphere 
of redtape. 

Another result of improper practices in 
any governmental activity is the investiga- 
tion which is inevitably authorized in an at- 
tempt to ferret out the instances of dis- 
honesty and to prevent such ocurring in the 
future. We have seen the authorization of 
a special committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Our Congress charged with the 
task of investigating the highway program. 
While we all regret the necessity for such a 
committee to be created, nevertheless any 
fair-minded person would conclude that on 
the basis of the committee’s activities to date 
the committee should continue in an effort 
to determine all of the facts in regard to any 
improper practices that exist in the highway 
program. While the. members of the com- 
mittee and the committee staff have an 
objective approach to the highway program, 
by the very nature of the committee’s activ- 
ities; namely, in the investigation field, there 
is little opportunity for an overall evaluation 
of the highway program. It is to be hoped 
that Congress in the coming session will 
provide an opportunity through hearings, 
probably on the Senate side, for such an 
evaluation. 

Certain segments of the public press and 
the news media have, of course, been having 
a field day by reason of the relatively few 
instances of improper practices in the high- 
way program. Criticism by the press will 
continue. Unfortunately the everyday, con- 
structive activities of Government are not 
sufficiently spectacular to appeal to the read- 
ers of the public press. It is only when 
some improper practice is discovered that 
we have the full treatment, so to speak, by 
the press. This is a situation which exists 
in every governmental program and is not 
peculiar to the highway field. The answer, 
of course, is to eliminate the improper 
practices. 

In attempting to answer the question of 
how and by what governmental agency the 
national highway program will be continued, 
it is apparent that the traditional Federal- 
State relationship is in the process of being 
modified. If this trend is carried far enough 
it could result in the States being deprived 
of the opportunity to carry on within the 
Federal-State relationship as they have in 
the past. The States’ role within this re- 
lationship is being threatened by, first, the 
size of the program and, secondly, by evi- 
dences of improper practices on the part of 
some of the States. The threat by virtue 
of the size of the program can be met only by 
the States proving their ability to cope with 
the program. There should be little question 
as to the.ability of the States in this matter 
when one considers that in any State high- 
way department the 10 top men in the de- 
partment will represent between 250 and 400 
years of experience in highway construction 
and maintenance. These men and their as- 
sociates have been responsible for the con- 
struction of the A~B-C systems and the In- 
terstate System to date. They are also re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the systems 
after they are constructed and will be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the Inter- 
state System at the State’s expense as it is 
completed. The ability, therefore, can be 
demonstrated. 

The threat in the form of improper prac- 
tices can only be met by the States through 
a demonstration to the satisfaction of the 
Congress and the general public that the 
States do have the honesty and integrity to 
carry on the program in a proper manner. 
Personally I believe that the States can 
demonstrate these characteristics in a man- 
ner which will satisfy any unbiased person. 

In looking into the future we, therefore, 
find that the need for completion of the 
Interstate System by the target date of 1972 
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is still present and that financing will un- 
doubtedly be authorized. The details as to 
how will be worked out by the Congress only 
after a great deal of discussion and con- 
troversy. Lastly, the Federal-State relation- 
ship which has existed for 44 years is defi- 
nitely threatened by (1) the trend toward 
centralization in the Federal Government; 
(2) the very size of the national highway 
program; and (3) improper practices on the 
part of some of the States. Whether or not 
the traditional Federal-State relationship in 
the highway field will continue to exist will 
depend upon whether or not the States are 
capable of demonstrating that they have the 
ability, honesty and integrity to meet the 
criticism which will be leveled against the 
program. If the States cannot satisfactorily 
demonstrate that they do have the ability 
to carry On the program in a proper manner 
then the Federal-State relationship will be 
further modified or eliminated. It will be a 
tragic day for the States if either should 
occur. The decision as to whether or not 
this will occur rests with the States. We 
cannot avoid our responsibilities. 





Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers: An 
Appreciation 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of our late colleague, Mrs. EprrH NourSE 
Rocers, is a blow from which this House 
will only slowly recover. We whose priv- 
ilege it was to be among her associates 
knew her as a delightfully charming, 
gay, and warmhearted human being. 
The brightness of her personality and 
the pleasure of her company will linger 
for many years in our memories. 

The grief we feel stems not only from 
the absence of that personality but also 
from the immeasurable loss to our coun- 
try. That grief must surely be shared by 
innumerable others outside this Cham- 
ber, for the impact of Mrs. RocErs’ 35 
years’ service in the House of Represent- 
atives has affected the lives of millions 
of Americans. 

What veteran of our armed services 
could be anything but grateful to her 
memory? What parent, husband, wife, 
or child of a veteran could ever discharge 
the debt owed this woman? 

Her interest in veterans and their 
problems was first publicly displayed as 
long ago as World War I, when she tra- 
veled abroad on a special mission to in- 
spect military hospitals. Three Presi- 
dents— Warren G. Harding, Calvin Cool- 
idge, and Herbert Hoover—employed her 
as their personal adviser on the problems 
of disabled veterans. She made numer- 
ous hospital inspection trips overseas 
during World War II. 

But her greatest monument was the 
so-called GI bill of rights for veterans of 
World War II. Mrs. Rocers was one of 
the prime movers and played a major 
role in the drafting of that memorable 
and magnificent legislation. Our ex-ser- 
vicemen can never pay her enough 
homage for the zeal, energy, and intel- 
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ligence with which she devoted herself 
to their interests. 

It was Mrs. Rocers who introduced the 
. pill that created the Women’s Army 
Corps, the WAC. An early and out- 
spoken critic of Hitlerian abominations, 
she supported every measure she- be- 
lieved would focus the full might of our 
country upon the task of defeating the 
Nazis. 

For 8 years I had the privilege and 
good fortune to serve with Mrs. RocErs 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
She twice gave great distinction to that 
committee by serving as its chairman. 
Her devotion to the well-being of this 
Nation’s veterans was an inspiration to 
her colleagues on the committee. The 
greatest tribute this House can pay her 
is to continue in the spirit of that devo- 
tion. 





Miss Marcia Munz Submits Winning 
Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


: OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a top 
honor has come to one of my young con- 
stituents, Miss Marcia .Munz, of Lynd- 
hurst, Ohio. Marcia, a student at Brush 
High School, recently submitted the win- 
ning essay on political awareness in a 
contest sponsored by the Bell Telephone 


Co. 

Entitled “Awareness Versus Apathy,” 
her essay presents an unusually thought- 
ful statement on citizen participation in 
the democratic process. As her award, 
Marcia and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Munz, will attend the inaugural 
ceremonies as guests of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. This is the first time that 
Marcia or her parents have been to 
Washington, so I know the excitement 
and thrill that is theirs on this happy 
occasion. 

May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Marcia Munz on her splendid 
essay, and ask that it be included in the 
REcORD? 

AWARENESS VERSUS APATHY 
(By Marcia Munz) 


Why should I bother with politics? I have 
a job, home, and security. My participating 
in the Government isn’t important. Others 
are better acquainted with the issues and 
can decide them for me. 

Are these your attitudes? If so, you are 
aiding the fall of the Earth’s free population 
back to the day-to-day fight for food, shelter, 
and clothing * * * back to the darkness of 
illiteracy * * * man reduced to a machine 
without feelings or emotions. 

We have civil rights which are the result 
of centuries of sacrifice and effort by people 
everywhere in the world who have believed 
in human freedom and equality. Our fore- 
fathers established this efficient, workable 
system of legislative, executive, and judicial 
rights which they believed to be the most 
dynamic doctrine of equal rights for all ever 
written. 

Of these precious rights, your vote is one 
of the privileges which we Americans have; 
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yet observance by all is the only way these 
sacred laws may be safely guarded. 

Only through an informed population is 
@ representative government able to exist. 
Informed citizens read their newspapers, 
magazines, listen to the leaders of the day, 
and display an intense interest in world 
affairs. Today, we have the convenience of 
seeing and hearing our candidates for public 
office express their views on television before 
the Nation. 

Knowing more about our candidates than 
at any other time in our history, proves to 
those who oppose our ways of life that the 
American people have an ample opportunity 
to judge their representatives and make the 
final choice by secret ballot. These informed 
citizens are not blinded by propaganda or 
promises made by those who wish to corrupt 
our Government. 

If you are an apathetic citizen, you are 
presentng more of a danger to our society 
than any dishonest, scheming politician; 
than any Communist leader who attacks 
and degrades our principles of free enter- 
prise and equal opportunity before the world; 
or any aggressive country usurping the gov- 
ernments of the weaker nations surrounding 
them and replacing these governments with 
tyrannical rule. 

We have met many crises through the com- 
paratively short existence of our country. 
We have shed our. blood on many battle- 
fields; we have compromised, fought mental 
and physical struggles of ideals at home and 
abroad to insure our sovereignty and the 
freedom of others. With all Americans 
united in common purpose we have been vic- 
torious always. 

But what is the fate of our future citizens? 
Will they enjoy a life as secure and rich as 
ours? Will we leave them with an enduring 
faith in our American heritage? Or will our 
system slowly decay before the eyes of the 
millions of enslaved people now in Europe 
and Asia, and extinguish their hopes of free- 
dom forever. 

This will result if the inhabitants of this 
Nation continue to become indifferent to 
their responsibilities. 

A government by the people is a powerful 
instrument. It is the basis for organizing a 
‘prosperous land, rich in spiritual strength. 
Without a stable democratic government the 
balance of power is shifted to a select few, 
a middle-class society is replaced by one of 
starving multitudes. Human equality, en- 
deavor and pride are again buried for time- 
less centuries. 

We would again resume.these paths which 
ultimately lead to scourge and disease, 
broken faith and spirit, defeat and sorrow- 
full resignation. .Must we again experience 
these hardships to fully understand what 
obligations and debts must be met to make 
our present ideology succeed? 





Hon. Richard Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep sorrow that I learned several 
months ago of the death of our former 
colleague, the Honorable Richard Wig- 
glesworth. “We had served together on 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
many years, and at the time of his re- 
tirement in 1958 I joined with members 
of the committee in expressing real re- 
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gret in anticipation of the loss of his in- 
valuable service as a member of the 
committee. However, I believe we all 
felt that his distinguished service in the 
House of Representatives over a period 
of 30 years was fittingly climaxed by his 
appointment as U.S. Ambassador to 
Canada. 

My heartfelt sympathy is extended to 


“members of his family. 





Patriots From Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to note the significance to 
Alaska and the Nation of the editorial 
published by the Anchorage Daily Times 
on January 16, 1961, which reads in part 
as follows: 

ALASKa’s EsKIMo Scouts To MARCH 
FOR INAUGURAL 


Alaska joins the line of march as a full- 
fledged State in Friday’s presidential inau- 
gural parade. Chalk up another first for the 
49th. 

Fittingly, Alaska’s representatives in the 
parade will be an impressive group of native 
sons—the Eskimo Scout battalions of the 
Alaska National Guard. 

In the hurly-burly of the Nation’s Capital 
during these momentous days of transferring 
authority from one administration to an- 
other, the symbol of Alaska’s marching unit 
should inspire many observers to pause and 
reflect on this second youngest state of the 
Union. 

The Eskimo Scouts, known variously as 
the human radar net and the tundra 
army, performed admirably during World 
War II as Uncle Sam’s volunteer watchdogs 
of the North. Serving without pay, they 
became this Nation’s eyes and ears of the 
Arctic. 


In the years since, they have been reorgan- 


ized into the National Guard and have con- 
tinued to set high standards of service. 

In Alaska’s first inaugural celebration as 
a State, it is appropriate that these home- 
grown men take their place in line with rep- 
resentatives of the 49 other States. 

For most of the Eskimo Scouts this week 
marks their first time away from Alaska. 
For more, it is the first visit to the National 
Capital. 

Washington will be a busy place, with 
thousands of visitors from all over the Na- 
tion, hundreds of special events—all build- 
ing up to the precise moment when John F. 
Kennedy takes over the reins of Government 
from Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

It will be a thrilling occasion for the rep- 
resentatives of the 49th State, something that 
will long be a topic of conversation and 
reminiscences when they return to their 
villages. 

Fittingly, too, riding in the parade with 
the Governor of Alaska will be the man who 
organized the Eskimo Scouts, M. R. “Muk- 
tuk” Marston, who has been appointed an 
honorary officer of the unit, Official red- 
tape—nonsensical in this case—prevents 
““Muktuk” from marching with the scouts. 

In a day and age when the world views 
with critical eye the attitude of governments 
toward minority groups, when the words 
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“imperialism” and “colonialism” are uttered 
as accusations against man’s refusal to recog- 
nize certain of his fellow man, the world will 
do well to reflect a moment when the Eskimo 
Scout battalions representing Alaska pass in 
review. 





Single Chief Idea Already Outmoded? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Gen. James 
D. Hittle, who has served the Congress 
in various legislative liaison capacities, 
recently returned to civilian life. He is 
now serving as director of national se- 
curity and foreign affairs with the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. Those of us who 
serve on the Armed Services Committee 
have known him for many years and 
are particularly aware of his capabilities. 
General Hittle recently addressed the 
Naval Reserve intelligence officers in New 
York concerning the effectiveness of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the dangers of 
the general staff concept. An excellent 
report of General Hittle’s remarks was 
made by Mr. James Elliott, a very cap- 
able military reporter on the staff of 
the Ledger Dispatch and Star newspaper 
in my district. 

General Hittle is a recognized expert 
on military matters and is an authority 
on the history of the general staff con- 
cept. I hope my colleagues in the House 
will read this very brief account of his 
remarks, as reported by Mr. Elliott: 
MILITARY REPORT—SINGLE CHIEF IDEA ALREADY 

OUTMODED? 
(By James Elliott) 

NorFoLK.—A retired Marine Corps briga- 
dier general who is now director of national 
security and foreign affairs with the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars made a strong plea recently 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff system for 
directing the Nation’s military forces. 

In a speech before the Naval Reserve intel- 
ligence officers in New York, Brig. Gen. James 
D. (Don) Hittle emphasized that ‘“‘one of the 
great virtues of the JCS is that it assures 
full consideration of alternative strategic 
courses.” 

“The final blending of strategic thought,” 
he explained, “is arrived at only after full 
evaluation within the JCS.” 

“The single chief of staff—supreme high 
command concept,” he suggested, ‘‘justifi- 
ably referred to as the Prussian system— 
failed because war and science outgrew it. 
It falled because it was based upon one-man 
dominance and no one man alone is capable 
of solving the problems of modern global 
war.” 

“The nature of the JCS,” he said, “pre- 
cludes one-man dominance and facilitates 
consideration of differing and alternative 
strategic views, which must be fully consid- 
ered if our Nation’s strategy is to be correct. 
Top level national strategic planning is no 
place for arbitrary one-man decisions.” 

“It is not a question,” he continued, “of 
whether land, sea or air should prevail. 
Rather it is utterly necessary that each of 
the fundamental philosophies of strategic 


.thought must have a full participating role 


in the formulation of our Nation’s strategy. 
This the Joint Chiefs of Staff system assures. 
This the safety of our Nation requires.” 
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Hittle emphasizes that the single chief of 
staff system has dangers that threaten the 
democratic form of government on which this 
Nation was founded. 

“The history of the single chief of staff 
system,” he said, “has been one of increasing 
power within every government in which it 
has existed. The very nature of centralized 
military power is such that the system ex- 
tends its domination until, as history so 
clearly demonstrates, it becomes the domi- 
nant—although often indirect—power in the 
political system in which it exists.” 

“That is one reason,” he said, “that the 
German general staff was often referred to as 
an empire within an empire.” 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff system,’”’ he con- 
cluded, “is militarily effective and it is com- 
patible with our form of government.” 

“It can truly be said that through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system our Nation has 
solved the historic dilemma of democracy— 
how to be militarily strong without being 


militaristic.” 
5 Te 


Campaign for Shorter Presidential 
Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with my campaign for 
shorter. presidential campaigns, I ap- 
pend herewith an editorial from the 
New Haven Register of November 21, 
1960, which support many of the points 
which I have made in advocating a legal 
restriction on the lengths of these 
contests: 

How Lone Is a CAMPAIGN? 


We note with more than passing interest 
the recent comment of Connecticut’s Rep- 
resentative JoHN S. MONAGAN. 

He holds forth the opinion that his bill, 
which would limit national political cam- 
paigns to 60 days, stands good chance of 
approval by the incoming Congress. 

As to whether Representative MonaAGcaN is 
right in this matter—we have few con- 
victions. 

However, we agree 100 percent with cer- 
tain of his observations. 

The Kennedy-Nixon campaign, he opines, 
left both candidates physically exhausted— 
and needlessly so. 

It also is his conviction that the cam- 
paign left voters bored, browbeaten, and be- 
wildered. There is almost universal amen 
to this, we are sure. 

Lots of candidates, particularly those en- 
amoured of their own voices, wouldn’t enjoy 
it for a minute. 

We doubt that sellers of campaign but- 
tons, gimmicks, TV time, and the like will 
join the booster- brigades. 

Ghost writers and all their kith and kin 
might rise in opposition. And, we are sure, 
there are others who would fight against a 
campaign gag. 

Having commented so, we are now pre- 
pared to sit back and rest content while 
permitting Congress to do its stuff. 

This is a question on which politicians are 
reasonably expert. And—if the duration of 
the campaign. were but 60 seconds there 
would still be those to proclaim that they 
were bothered and bewildered by the com- 
plexity of it all. 

The point is—probably—that a campaign 
is always too long for those who listen, and 
always too short for those who don’t. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
there is so much poppycock, nonsense, 
and half-baked propaganda being spread 
around the country now that it is really 
refreshing to occasionally run across an 
article which is based upon common- 
sense, sound thinking, and good judg- 
ment. 

A friend and constituent of mine sent 
me a newspaper clipping this week which 
contains such an article. It‘is a re- 
print of a column by publisher Tom An- 
derson in the November issue of Farm 
and Ranch magazine. I think it is good 
reading, and include it here as a part 
of these remarks: 

“WHat ARE You For?” PUBLISHER ANSWERS 
QUESTION FoR HIs CRITICS 
(By Tom Anderson ) 

Many friends, enemies, neutrals, and kin- 
folks inquire “What're you so upset about? 
Have you ever had it so good? Are you 
against everything? What’re you for?” 

Friends and fellow crackpots, I’ve never 
had it so good. I used to be upset because I 
thought my child might have to live in a 
police state. Now I’m upset because I might 
have to. If we and the Communists keep 
doing the same as we have been doing, they'll 
take us over from within, by 1973. I’m for 
dying on my feet in preference to living on 
my knees. For a national purpose diametri- 
cally opposed to coexistence with history’s 
most despotic, atheistic, mass enslavers. For 
a national purpose dedicated to freeing the 
half of the world enslaved by the Commu- 
nists. For these conquered people then hold- 
ing their own Nuremburg trials to convict 
and hang slaughterers like Khrushchev, Mao, 
Tito. I’m for the Constitution. ; 

I’m for J. Edgar Hoover, who can catch 
Communists faster than the Supreme Court 
can turn them loose. For an upward reach 
for our Nation toward more spiritual values 
and morality, starting at the Presidential 
level. For spending whatever it takes to pro- 
tect America from attack, from without and 
from within. 

I’m for the right to vote without regard 
to race or age, for all citizens who can pass 
an intelligence test proving they’ve earned 
the right to vote. For a law requiring that 
the number of Federal agricultural employ- 
ees shall not exceed the total number of 
farmers. For outlawing the Communist 
Party and jailing or deporting aH known 
Communists, including those in our State 
Department. 

I’m for human values as distinguished 
from socialism. Socialism is materialism. 
The bigger the government, the smaller 
human values (that’s you) become. (To big 
government bureaucrats, human values are 
statistics. ) 

I’m for a congressional investigation of 
why we recognize all our enemies—except 
Red China—but don’t recognize friends like 
Trujillo’s Dominican Republic. For using 
the evidence in this investigation as the 
basis for public trials; some for criminal 
incompetency; some for treason. 

I’m for putting Christ back in Christmas— 
not Xmas but Christmas. And on the sub- 
ject of abbreviations, I’m for restoring the 
last part of what should again be our na- 
tional purpose: “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” (The American people have short- 
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ened that original sentence to just “gim- 
mie.”) 

I'm for nationalism. For America first. 
For everybody standing up and being 
counted: teachers, doctors, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen even to face the catastrophe of 
catastrophes, “it hurts business.” For killing 
the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, 
setting the farmer free. For taxing co-ops 
like corporations. 

For Sammy Davis, Jr., as the first space- 
man. For nuclear war in preference to 
slavery. For Africa—for Africans. For iris, 
daffodils, old limestone fences, ivy covered 
brick, sunbathing, old brick, wood fireplaces, 
the Golden Rule. 

I’m for Senator Kennedy, the Roosevelts, 
Soapy Williams, Adlai Stevenson, Nelson 
Rockefeller, Averell Harriman and other 
superrich by inheritance, built-in guilt 
complex do-gooders sharing their own 
wealth, not mine. For an opposition party, 
regardless of whether Socialist Party A or 
Socialist Party B wins the election. 

For winning the cold war, not ending it. 

I’m for Earl Warren for impeachment. For 
right to work without being forced to join 
a@ union. For repeal of the 16th amendment 
{the Federal personal income tax). For the 
inequality of man, since equal men are not 
free and free men are not equal. For edu- 
cation bought, paid for, and controlled 
locally. For more expensive teachers and 
less expensive school buildings. For sepa- 
ration of church and state. For the right of 
@ businessman to run his business without 
being dictated to by @ labor union. 
. For limiting all Federal officeholders to 
one term so that our Federal employees can 
become our servants instead of masters, 
making honest mistakes instead of calcu- 
lated ones. 

For nonconformists, as long as they break 
no law, harm no one. (We crackpots need 
protection as long as we're not dangerous. ) 
For the right to be a bigot, the right to be 
wrong. 

For people who so live that they can look 
any accuser in the eye and tell him to go to 
hell. For losing a cause that’s right instead 
of winning with a cause that’s wrong. For 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. For trading with people and companies 
who are for America, for the Constitution 
and for capitalism. 

I love children: all kinds, colors, and sizes. 
(Sometimes I wonder why I like ’em so much 
less when they're grown.) I like competition, 
hot-water hoecake and white beans, football, 
burned toast, waterfalls, hardships (because 
it builds character), getting “found out” in 

some act of voluntary, private charity. For 
tart green apples, and teenage slang. 

I’m for giving Red China a seat in the 
U.N.—our seat. For Khrushchev’s idea of 
moving U.N. out of the United States and 
for moving us out of the U.N. For Eisen- 
hower—as golf pro at Burning Tree. For 
practically everything the Socialist Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action is against, and 
against every politician that outfit endorses. 

I’m for the millions of American boys 
whose daddies will never be able to buy them 
the Presidency. For a “new frontier” for 
Cyrus Eaton—in Russia. For tightening law 
enforcement to prevent the production, 
transportation, and sale of obscene litera- 
ture, photographs, movies, records, and TV 
programs. For boycotting bookstores, TV and 
radio networks, drugstores, and newsstands 
which handle the filth. 

For curbing the Supreme Court, balancing 
the budget, limiting the debt, killing aid to 
veterans not injured in combat. For the 
Connally amendment, pay TV. For accepting 
union gangster Hoffa’s statement that John 
Kennedy has a “police state mentality.” 
(Takes one to catch one.) 

I reverence all life—human, animal, and 
plant. A favorite hobby is growing plants. 
I enjoy taking cuttings of all sorts of plants 
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and trying to make them grow. I love ani- 
mals. So much, it’s inconvenient at times. 
I came from a family of seven in which no 
one would kill a chicken. (The only reason 
I’m against boll weevils is that I’m for cot- 
ton.) I’m for trees. Every few days I take 
@ tour of my 2 acres and look at all the 
trees lovingly. When I get tired and de- 
pressed I often stop by the nurseryman’'s on 
the way home, buy 2 tree of a variety I don’t 
have, and take it home and plant it. Makes 
me feel better. 

If the readers will excuse the personal 
references, I had to do it to prove I am not 
all bad, that I’m actually very tenderhearted. 





Fifteenth Anniversary of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
part of the observance of the 15th anni- 
versary of the United Nations, the fol- 
lowing address was delivered by me 
before the Clearfield (Pa.) Lions Club, 
October 17, 1960: 

SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE CLEARFIELD 
Lions CLUB, CLEARFIELD, PA., OCTOBER 17, 
1960 
The newspapers daily emphasize the fragile 

structure of world peace. 

A review of the proceedings of the 15th 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, which convened in New York Sep- 
tember 22, confirms that fact. 

In Germany, in southeast Asia, in Cuba, 
and in the seething continent of Africa, time 
bombs are ticking away that could explode 
with unforeseeable consequences. 

The development of unprecedentedly de- 
structive weapons and of unprecedentedly 
rapid means of delivery have made a neigh- 
borhood of the entire world in the short 
period of a decade and a half. 

And the problems which these changed 
circumstances have created seem, at times, 
almost too vast and complex for human solu- 
tion. 

Certainly, mankind must seek to find new 
ways of resolving its disputes if we are to 
survive on this planet. 

The old answers, the old diplomacy are no 
longer adequate. And we cannot rely on the 
slow, evolutionary methods of the past. The 
accelerating rush of events has plunged us 
into a new world. 

We must develop new rules to live by, and 
new instruments to maintain these rules and 
we must do it fast if we want to live out 
our lives and if our children are to live out 
their lives. 

One of the instruments that is being de- 
veloped to cope with this new world is the 
United Nations. Little did the framers 
suspect, in 1945 when the United Nations 
Charter was drafted, what this organization 
would be called upon to do. And little did 
the framers realize, from the structure they 
agreed upon, how the organization would 
develop. 

In the first place, they accepted the premise 
that there would be substantial agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union on keeping the peace. 

The United Nations was only a few months 
old when this hope had all but vanished. 
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Another premise was that China would 
develop into the major democratic nation 
of the East, and would be a stabilizing in- 
fluence in international relations. Dashing 
these expectations, China had in a few short 
years become Communist and the question 
of its United Nations representation the 
cause of a major division in the organiza- 
tion. 

Communist China at present is perhaps the 
only nation of importance which advocates 
war as an instrument of policy—in its case, 
of Communist policy. 

The outrageous conduct at the 15th United 
Nations General Assembly of Premier 
Khrushchev.of Russia, Fidel Castro, of Cuba, 
and Janos Kadar of Hungary, as they joined 
hands in an effort to destroy the United 
Nations reveals them to the world as arch 
hypocrites in their denunciation of colonial- 
ism and their efforts to displace Dag Ham- 
marskjold as Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 

None of the trio, or for that matter none 
of the other henchmen from behind the Iron 
Curtain, were ever elected as a result of 
free elections. 

Yet they were appealing to small inde- 
pendent nations whose freedom is made 
possible by the United Nations to destroy 
that agency of international peace. 

In denouncing colonialism and lecturing 
so-called neutral nations to aid in sabotag- 
ing the United Nations not one word came 
from Khrushchev’s lips with respect to re- 
storing independence to nations subjugated 
by Russia and which have lost every vestige 
of liberty and freedom. 

These Iron Curtain countries robbed of 
freedom by Russia include Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, East Germany, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania, each of which, if they dared rebel 
against Russian rule, would face the same 
fate of Hungary when it sought to break the 
shackles forged by the cruel monsters of 
Moscow. } 

In short, Khrushchev’s appeal was in real- 
ity an invitation to the new member nations 
of the United Nations to place their necks 
in the Kremlin noose. 

The spectacle of Khrushchev and his Red 
cronies posing as liberators of mankind in- 
sulted the intelligence of all civilized na- 
tions as did his table-pounding antics when 
various United Nations speakers opposed him 
and his gang of international thugs. 

While the West succeeded in repulsing 
Khrushchev and his Communist stooges the 
growing membership of the United Nations 
is evidence that the West faces a great task 
in meeting the challenge of the Kremlin. 

On October 8, by a vote of 34 to 42, with 
22 nations not voting, the West headed by 
the United States defeated the Kremlin’s at- 
tempt to oust Nationalist China from the 
United Nations and admit Red China. 

The effort to replace Dag Hammarskjold 
with a Soviet-type three-man committee in- 
cluding a vetoing Communist would result 
in sounding the death knell of the United 
Nations. 

It is gratifying that by a 70 to 0 vote the 
United Nations confirmed its confidence in 
Dag Hammarskjold. Yet the constantly in- 
creasing membership of the United Nations 
poses a threat to the West as evidenced by 
the scant eight-vote margin on October 8 
that defeated the proposal to consider the 
admission of Red China. ‘ 

Frankly, the next 12 months may well de- 
termine how the question is to be settled 
since 22 nations abstained from voting this 
year. 

Indeed, perhaps only the strong leadership 
of the United States has enabled the United 
Nations to survive and to develop into the 
force for world peace that it is today. 

Against Soviet and Chinese Communist 
aggressive designs the United States, in 1950, 
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led many of the free nations in the United 
Nations fight against aggression in Korea. 

Our steadfast support of this organization 
has made it a rallying point for most of the 
free nations of the world. It has become 
an indispensable instrument of free world 
diplomacy and an indispensable bridge be- 
tween the free and Soviet-dominated Com- 
munist worlds. 

Without the United Nations, hopes for 
peace would be greatly diminished; and hopes 
for peace with freedom would suffer an even 
sharper decline. 

I repeat, the United Nations of 1960 is 
vastly different from the United Nations of 
1945. It has been adapted to meet rapidly 
changing conditions over the years. 

For a better understanding of the present 
United Nations—this increasingly useful or- 
ganization—I would like to describe three 
ways in which it is serving the cause of 
peace today, illustrated by specific exam- 
ples. 

1. The United Nations is promoting stabil- 
ity in new nations: Scores of new nations 
have emerged upon the international horizon 
since 1945. This year alone will see the 
birth of many new nations in Africa, and 
a consequent increase in the membership 
of the United Nations from 82 to close to 
100. Most of these new countries are under- 
developed. 

The majority of them, in reaction against 
historic white Western domination, are 
averse to following Western leadership. 

Under these circumstances the United Na- 
tions is a natural instrument toward which 
these new countries, particularly in Africa, 
can turn for help and guidance. ° 

One of the principal purposes of the United 
Nations is to protect the independence of its 
member states, and usually one of the first 
acts of a new nation is to seek the protection 
of U.N. membership. 

Within the past months we have seen the 
United Nations emerge as a potent factor 
in Africa, where the explosive forces of in- 
dependence threaten to create chaos and 
where weakness threatens to invite Com- 
munist subversion. 

The present and future roles of the United 
Nations in Africa may well spell the differ- 
ence between an Africa free to discover its 
own identity and its own interests, and an 
Africa caught in the dangerous currents of 
the cold war. 

Specifically, we are witnessing from day to 
day the unprecedented role the United Na- 
tions is playing in the Congo, where freedom 
has meant descent into near-anarchy. 

Events in the Congo illustrate how the 
Soviet Union seeks to fill political vacuums 
and thus extend communism. 

If the United Nations can maintain its 
position in the Congo and help the Congo 
become a stable and progressive country, free 
from outside domination, we will have wit- 
nessed a great and promising expansion of 
its usefulness. 

The difficulties should not be minimized 
and it will be some time before we can tell 
whether the experiment will succeed. 

But it should be given every chance to suc- 
ceed that money or other United States sup- 
port can provide, for the Congo may be the 
touchstone of the future of Africa, and in- 
deed, of the United Nations and of world 
peace. 

2. The United Nations provides buffers 
between quarreling nations: Often the pur- 
poses of peace are best served by drawing 
quarreling nations apart and erecting some 
kind of barrier between them. The United 
Nations is well equipped to perform this func- 
tion. This is particularly true of its role 
in interposing itself between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Direct confrontations of power between the 
United States and its allies, and the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries, are 
extremely dangerous, for they carry with 
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them the possibility of atomic world war. 

When confrontations threaten to occur in 
vital strategic areas, the dangers are in- 
creased. 

I would list two vital areas in which the 
United Nations has served as a neutralizing 
agency—as a buffer—as a way of preventing 
or diminishing Western and Soviet involve- 
ments threatening world peace: The Middle 
East and southeast Asia. The importance 
of the Middle East in world politics can 
scarcely be overestimated. This is indeed a 
pivotal area, a crossroads of the world, rich 
in oil and other resources, and the gateway 
to the African Continent. 

It has been the scene of fiery international 
politics since the end of World War II, and 
its recurring crises have several times 
brought the world to the brink of war. No- 
where has the United Nations played a more 
useful part as a buffer and neutralizer. 

In the Suez debacle of 1956, it created a 
United Nations emergency force to facilitate 
the withdrawal of the British and French 
from Egypt and to pacify the relations. be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. 

The emergency force has remained on duty 
ever since and has recently provided valuable 
personnel experienced in the arts of inter- 
national peacemaking to the United Nations 
force presently deployed in the Congo. 

Again in 1958 events in the Middle East 
evoked screaming headlines in all of our 
papers. 

Both the United States and Great Britain 
found it necessary to land troops in the area 
and the threat of Soviet involvement loomed 
large. 

Once more the United Nations was called 
upon for help. 

In an emergency special session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, the U.N. Secretary 
General was charged with creating the kind 
of stability in the region which would permit 
the withdrawal of the United States and 
British troops. 

Largely through the negotiations at which 
he is so adept, the U.N. Secretary General 
was successful in reducing the tensions 
among the various Arab countries and thus 
permitting the withdrawal of Western 
troops. 

The risks of great power confrontation 
were in this way reduced. 

Southeast Asia is another region where 
Communist attempts at penetration create 
a danger to peace. 

Recently North Vietnam, doubtless with 
the backing of Communist China if not the 
Soviet Union, was masterminding subversion 
and guerrilla activity in Laos aimed at bring- 
ing Laos into the Communist camp. 

Lao authorities had more than a year 
ago entered into consultation with United 
Nations officials. 

Last September the Government of Laos 
sent an urgent request to the United Na- 
tions for an emergency force to halt aggres- 
sion. 

Over an attempted Soviet veto, the United 
Nations Security Council sent a mission to 
Laos to investigate, and this was followed 
by a visit by the United Nations Secretary 
General. 

All of these different initiatives have had 
the effect of establishing the United Nations 
as an active element in the stabilization of 
Laos and helping to keep it free, at least so 
far, from Communist domination. 

Recent disturbances reveal that the situa- 
tion in Laos is still touch and go. Southeast 
Asia remains a potentially explosive region. 

But if the United Nations succeeds in the 
Congo, it may well take on a stronger role 
elsewhere and be used with increasing effec- 
tiveness to maintain the independence of its 
members in southeast Asia. 

3. Finally, the United Nations, as a world 
forum, is used to clarify important world 
issues and offers a means of talking out dis- 
putes instead of fighting them out. 
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The United Nations provides a neutral 
forum in which all sides to controversies 
can have their say. This is in itself a useful 
function. 

But, more than this, in the United Na- 
tions problems crucial to the survival of 
humanity are explored, and thus the way is 
made easier for future solutions. An ex- 
ample of this role has been the prolonged 
debate in the United Nations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the 
issue of surprise attack. 

The development of the long-range missile 
has made devastating surprise attack, a vastly 
magnified Pearl Harbor, possible on the part 
of the Soviet Union. 

This possibility vitally affects the relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and, indeed, internationai politics in 
general. 

The latest round of this portentous United 
Nations debate was precipitated by the down- 
ing of the American U-2 plane over the So- 
viet Union. 

To put this incident in perspective, I 
would like to recall that as far back as 1955 
at the summit conferencé of that year, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed an “open skies” 
plan which, if adopted, would have pre- 
cluded the necessity for U-—2 flights. 

Here is an instance where violent disagree- 
ments have been aired but no solution has 
been found; of an endless dialogue which 
apparently reaches no conclusions. 

But the fears and needs of both sides 
have been explored and a safety valve has 
been provided for tensions that at times have 
risen dangerously high. 

Can we not hope that this debate will 
contribute to some solution in the future? 

Indeed, if mankind is to survive, ways must 
be found to control the trembling balance 
of terror, any disturbance of which may 
mean all-out nuclear war. 

I have listed only three of the many ways 
in which the United Nations contributes 
to world peace. ; 

At this stage in history it is obvious that 
we could not do without such an organiza- 
tion. But what the United Nations has 
been made to do is much less than what it 
must be made to do, if we are to evolve a 
true community of mankind. And only in 
such evolution is there hope for permanent 
peace. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
January 22, 1961, will mark the 43d an- 
niversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public. Many Americans. of Ukrainian 
descent in this country will be celebrat- 
ing this anniversary in a fitting and 
solemn manner. 

The Ukrainian people always have 
been loyal allies with us in the common 
struggle against Russian Communist im- 
perialism. They have suffered persecu- 
tion and enslavement by Communist 
Russia and they fully understand the 
danger of Communist imperialism to the 
peace and future of the world. 

Never before was this day as important 
to all freedom loving people as it is today 
when the danger of the spreading of 
Communist tyranny threatens the peace 
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and security of the world. On this day 
we join in paying tribute to the gallant 
Ukrainian people who fought gallantly 
in defense of their freedom and inde- 
pendence and who never accepted the 
yoke iraposed upon them by Communist 
Russia and have continued to fight for 
their liberation despite the fact that in 
1920, Ukraine was overrun by the Com- 
munist troops of Moscow. 

At this moment, when the Communist 
world, headed by Communist Russia, is 
marshaling its forces against the free 
world, as announced in the Communist 
manifesto in Moscow on December 6, 
1960, we here in the United States, en- 
joying the blessings of liberty and free- 
dom, express our sympathy to and un- 
derstanding of the Ukrainian people en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that there 
may be restored to the Ukrainian people 
and to all enslaved nations, the blessings 
of freedom and [iberty. 





Senator Dodd Looks Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the current discussion of 
reform of the electoral college, I append 
herewith an article entitled “Senator 
Dopp Looks Ahead,’ which appeared in 
Ralph de Toledano’s column in Wash- 
ington on January 9, 1961. 

This is a most penetrating analysis of 
this difficult and pressing problem and 
a constructive proposal for remedying 
this defect in our electoral process and I 
am happy to append this article so that 
the views of the Connecticut Senator 
may have widespread circulation: 

IN WASHINGTON 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 
SENATOR DODD LOOKS AHEAD 


When the Senate begins what will be a 
long and tortured debate on reform of the 
electoral college, one of those most active 
will be Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut. Tom Dopp has already introduced an 
amendment to the Constitution which would 
require that the electoral vote of each State 
be divided according to the percentage of the 
popular vote each candidate receives. He 
believes that the present system is unfair 
and abnormal and that his amendment 
would eliminate all the evils arising from 
the artificial importance the unit rule gives 
to a few large States. He finds something 
seriously wrong in an electoral process that 
makes decisive not the vote of 70 million, 
but the vote of several thousand in a few 
_Key areas. 

With Senator Dopp working for this 
amendment, it will not expire on the Sen- 
ate’s cutting room floor. Tom Dopp is one 
of the relatively few in public life who com- 
bine a sense of dedication, the intellectual 
capacity to implement this sense, and the 
drive to push toward his goal no matter 
what the obstacles. As acting chairman of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
he has brought balance and direction to the 
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group, where once frenetic activity alter- 
nated with lackadaisical puttering. 

Though he is reflective and gentle in 
speech and manner, this is deceptive. In 
many ways he is a maverick, and like most 
mavericks, he fights hard. In 1958 he wrest- 
ec. the Democratic senatorial nomination 
fom the State Democratic machine and con- 
founded the pundits by winning the election. 
At the 1960 Democratic Convention, he was 
the only delegate to make his opposition to 
Senator Kennedy’s nomination public; but 
he swallowed his defeat and campaigned ac- 
tively for the ticket. 

Tom Dopp is deeply concerned over Amer- 
ica’s role as a bastion in the world’s fight 
for freedom. He has just returned from a 
tour of Europe where he spoke to the lead- 
ers, Official and otherwise, in this fight. He 
has observed at first hand the fumbling ef- 
forts of many US. officials to meet the chal- 
lenge posed by the protracted conflict of our 
times, as well as their widespread lack of 
understanding of the forces working against 
us. He does not ascribe sinister motives to 
those who make foolish policy. But you are 
just as dead if the man who held the gun 
didn’t know it was loaded. 

High on Senator Dopp’s agenda for this 
session of Congress is the enactment of the 
Freedom Academy bill which passed the 
Senate last year but was crowded out of 
the House Calendar. The idea of creating 
a Freedom Academy has had widespread 
support on both sides of the congressional 
aisles. It has been endorsed by liberals 
and conservatives, by cold war experts, and 
by scholars. When it is set up, the Academy 
will bring together the most knowledgeable 
men in the field of Communist strategy and 
tactics—for example, Col. William Kintner, 
whose “The Front Is Everywhere,” ranks 
among the most perceptive and incisive 
technical books ever written on Com- 
munist organization and operations. These 
men will make up the faculty. The students 
will be young people from the United States 
and other countries who will be taught to 
know the enemy and to organize counter- 
strategy in the political and psychological 
areas of the cold war. 

Negotiation with the Communists will 
never bring peace to the world, Senator 
Dopp says. Only total victory over Com- 
munist subversion in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa can save the West. The point is 
well taken. For four decades, the Soviets 
have been training bright young men from 
these tinderbox areas in the organization of 
catastrophe. Graduates of the Lenin School 
in Moscow crop up wherever there is trouble. 
In Ghana they are Ghanians, in Cuba they 
are Cubans—and it is child’s play for them 
to pose as nationalists and to dominate the 
untrained and disorganized democratic 
leaders. A relatively small number of Free- 
dom Academy alumni could with equal suc- 
cess apply the concept of the strategic mi- 
nority in opposition to the Communists. 

Discussing the Academy with me yesterday, 
Senator Dopp made it clear that this was 
only a first step. He believes education is 
a vital factor, but education that is purpose- 
ful and geared to the realities of the situa- 
tion. What he would like to see is a new 
university rising in Washington, supported 
if necessary by public funds. “I’d like to 
bring thousands of young people to this 
country,” he said, “where they could see why 
and how our form of government works.”’ 

But alone, the inculcation of democratic 
ideals would not succeed. Senator Dopp is 
aware that this can backfire—as it did for 
the British and the French who created a 
class of intellectuals in Asia and Africa, then 
let them return home unprepared for play- 
ing a significant role in their countries. 

His dream is to give the young people who 
attended this university practical schooling 
in engineering and the sciences, in medicine 
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and dentistry, in business administration, 
so that they can have something to offer 
their struggling countries beyond an ideo- 
logical understanding of a free society—so 
that they can earn a livelihood. The unem- 
ployed intellectual usually ends up as the 
embittered ally of the world’s predatory 
movements. 

This is a big order—and on the face of it 
an expensive one. But its cost would hardly 
make a dent in the combined defense budget 
and pay far greater dividends than most of 
our foreign aid. Funds would be spent in 
this country, moreover, reducing the drain 
on the dollar. For Senator Dopp, this truly 
American university would be both desirable 
and highly practical. 





USDA Research Made Important 
Advances During 1960 
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HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
search undeniably plays a vital part in 
the remarkable advances that are being 
made by American agriculture. 

So that my colleagues can gain an im- 
mediate perspective on the accomplish- 
ments of agricultural research, I submit 
to the Recorp an article from the Janu- 
ary 14 issue of the Packer, a vegetable 
trade publication, presenting a break- 
down of research applied to the various 
agricultural areas during 1960: 


USDA RESEARCH MADE IMPORTANT ADVANCES 
Durine 1960 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 13.—Sum- 
marizing research advances during 1960, the 
US. Department of Agriculture points to 
new findings made during the year that may 
lead to more efficient and profitable crop 
and livestock production. Concentrating on 
basic research, USDA scientists probed mys- 
teries of nature to come up with principles 
and concepts that may provide improved 
tools for the agriculture of the future. 

Of major importance among 1960’s farm 
research findings by workers in USDA's pio- 
neering laboratories is information on how 
nutrients move from the soil to the interior. 
of plants and how plants gain resistance or 
susceptibility to disease. 

Agricultural Research Service entomolo- 
gists made an important gain in the fight 
against insect pests during the year when 
they synthesized an insect attractant that 
occurs naturally in the female gypsy moth. 
This discovery made possible for the first 
time the synthesis of unlimited quantities of 
a related attractant that can be manufac- 
tured at low cost. The synthetic will aid 
in detecting infestations, and its possible 
use in gypsy moth control programs is being 
explored. 


STERILIZE FLIES 


Self-annihilation of houseflies and fruit- 
flies as a result of chemical sterilization was 
tried by USDA entomologists this year for 
the first time. These experiments mark 
the first laboratory trials of a chemical that 
sterilizes both male and female flies. By 
mixing small quantities of this material in 
the flies’ food, permanent sterility is 
achieved and the flies cannot reproduce. 

A newly discovered species of fungus com- 
mon to Louisiana sugarcane soil and believed 
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to be widely distributed in nature is being 
tested for Biological control of nematodes. 
In laboratory experiments, this fungus killed 
root-knot sting, sheath, dagger, lance, ring, 
meadow, citrus, and stunt nematodes. The 
fungus kills by penetrating the skin and 
growing within the bodies of the nematodes. 
It is a type of water mold, apparently not 
harmful to plantlife. - 

Studies of poultry cancer by Agricultural 
Research Service scientists may aid in the 
battle against other types of animal and 
human cancer. A poultry cancer previously 
thought to be noncontagious was proved 
transmissible by <lirect contact between 
birds in experiments conducted at the US. 
Regional Poultry Laboratory, East Lansing 
Mich. These studies support the belief of 
many scientists that viruses cause some 
forms of cancer. 

Other U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists bred chickens resistant to an infec- 
tious leukemia-like cancer of the bone mar- 
row and blood. This work indicates that 
animals can be bred for resistance to at least 
one form of cancer and that both sexes can 
transmit this resistance to their progeny. 

Agricultural Research Service research vet- 
erinarians at the Plum Island Animal Disease 
Laboratory showed that the ribonucleic-acid 
core of foot-and-mouth virus, the part which 
produces the disease, may be more resistant 
to destruction by heat than was previously 
believed. Infectious cores were obtained 
from virus boiled for 5 minutes, indicating 
that this virus may be even more dangerous 
than was previously thought. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Other highlights of 1960 farm research by 
agricultural research scientists at more than 
330 Federal and cooperating State agricul- 
tural experiment stations follow: 

ARS agricultural engineers reported ex- 
perimental success in grain drying with air 
heated by the sun. Corn was dried more 
quickly and effectively with the solar heated 
air system than with a conventional un- 
heated air system in tests in Kansas. Fans 
in the solar heating system used 50 percent 
less electric power than those in the con- 
ventional system. 

Completely automatic handling of poultry 
feed from storage bins to feeders was made 
possible through research by Agricultural 
Research Service and State agricultural ex- 
periment station engineers in Illinois. They 
devised and adapted facilities using both 
experimental and commercial equipment op- 
erated by electric controls to automatically 
blend, grind, convey, and distribute feed, and 
maintain a constant supply in the poultry 
houses. 

WEED KILLERS 

USDA engineers and scientists also found 
that subsurface application, a new technique 
for applying volatile herbicides, increases the 
effectiveness of these hard to handle weed 
killers. The new application method, dem- 
onstrated with an experimental, tractor- 
powered, rear-mounted, two-row cultivator- 
sprayer, was used to apply a herbicide in a 
thin band under the surface of cottonseed 
beds before planting. The treatment re- 
sulted in 90 percent control of weeds, com- 
pared with about 75 percent control when 
the chemical was sprayed on the soil surface 
and mixed in with a rotary hoe. 

Dairy cattle research at the Department’s 
Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md., demonstrated that dairy-cow type is 
only slightly correlated with milk production. 
USDA dairy scientists believe this research 
supports application of greater emphasis on 
dairy management and less on show ring ac- 
tivities, judging ability, and type. Analysis 
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of USDA and State studies involving Ayrshire, 
Holstein and Jersey cattle showed that if 
type classifications were used in conjunction 
with production records in. breeding pro- 
grams, milk production would be increased 
less than one-half of 1 percent more than 
by using production records alone. 

Pigs fed experimentally on corn and cob 
meal*made of the whole ear produced a 
higher percentage of lean cuts at a lower feed 
cost per pound of gain than pigs fed a normal 
corn ration. This cooperative research at the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
showed that the corn and cob meal may be 
an economical and useful source of fiber for 
hog feed. 

Many new crop varieties incorpating better 
flavor, more disease and insect resistance, 
and higher yields, were released cooperatively 
by USDA and several State agricultural ex- 
periment stations. Three new pear varieties 
will help extend the marketing period for 
growers. Two of them, Moonglow and Dawn, 
ripen earlier than Bartlett—the most widely 
grown pear—and the third, Magness, ripens 
about 1 week later. Magness and Moonglow, 
because of their fire-blight resistance, may 
also make possible commercial pear produc- 
tion in the Eastern United States. 


At the Florida Citrus Experiment Station, 
Agricultural Research Service scientists 
found six varieties of citrus rootstock re- 
sistant to burrowing nematodes which cause 
spreading decline, a condition that has 
caused serious losses to Florida growers. 


NEW VEGETABLES 


New varieties of vegetables released in- 
cluded Seaway, an early maturing bush-type 
peabean, resistant to common bean mosaic; 
four new lettuce varieties; Treasure, a high- 
yielding, storage-type hybrid Spanish onion; 
Badger Shipper, the first cabbage having re- 
sistance to clubroot, a serious disease in 
many cabbage-growing areas; Vinall, a new 
Russian wild rye superior in seed production 
to present commercial wild rye; two new 
Durum wheat varieties with better resistance 
to Race 158 stemrust than any variety pres- 
ently available to growers; and three new 
Hard Red: Winter wheats, resistant to several 
insects and diseases. 

An electronic instrument that simultane- 
ously determiines the changing shape of the 
water surface and bottom of sandbed streams 
was developed through USDA-sponsored re- 
search. This device operates on the same 
principle as Sonar, developed during World 
War II for submarine detection, and will 
allow automatic recording of water level 
and streambed changes. 

Soil scientists at the U.S. Salinity Labora- 
tory, Riverside, Calif., developed a laboratory 
instrument that can measure differences in 
relative humidity of soil samples as small as 
one two-thousandth of 1 percent. This ap- 
paratus gives some of the quantitative 
measurements needed to determine the fac- 
tors influencing availability of water to 
plants. As these influences become better 
understood, scientists hope to develop means 
toward more efficient use of water in agricul- 
ture. 

Looking into the future, studies made in 
1960 by Agricultural Research Service farm 
research economists indicate that family 
farms of 1975 will be even more specialized 
than at present, but they will continue to 
dominate most types of farming. The aver- 
age size of family farms will continue to in- 
crease, and the total number of farms will 
decrease, the studies show. Foreseen also is 
an increase in the present trend on farms to 
adopt labor-saving and output-increasing 
improvements essential to economic survival 
in competitive farming. 
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A Tribute to a Great Public Servant 
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HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein an article from the maga- 
zine South Carolina City, official publi- 
cation of the South Carolina Municipal 
Association, on J. N. Caldwell, who was 
the first secretary and prime mover in 
the organization of a successful munici- 
pal association in South Carolina. 

Mr. Caldwell, a lifelong friend of mine, 
assumed this responsibility in 1939, and 
over a period of 21 years organized one 
of the most efficient municipal organiza- 
tions in the Southern States. 

In addition to his work with the mu- 
nicipalities of South Carolina, Mr. Cald- 
well was an enthusiastic and tireless 
worker in all worthwhile community 
projects. 

He was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church and was chairman of the board 
of deacons in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Columbia, S.C. 

He was one of the most active members 
of the Kiwanis Club and participated in 
every worthwhile community project, not 
only for the benefit of Columbia but for 
the entire State of South Carolina. 

He was called from his earthly duties 
on August 4, 1960, unexpectedly and sud- 
denly while still working for the interest 
of his State. 

It is a privilege for me to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD a fitting trib- 
ute paid to him by the Municipal Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina, composed of 
mast of the mayors and Officials of the 
cifies in my State: 

JIm CALDWELL AND THE MUNICIPAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

For 21 years the names Jim Caldwell and 
the Municipal Association of South Carolina 
were synonymous. It was in November of 





_ 1939 that eight municipal officials, acting as 


a semiofficial body representing 28 South 
Carolina towns and cities who. wished to 
form a. fulltime organization of all the 
municipalities in South Carolina, accepted 
the application of Jim Caldwell for employ- 
ment as the first fulltime executive director 
of the Municipal Association of South Caro- 
lina. Prior to that time the Municipal As- 
sociation had been only a paper organiza- 
tion composed of the four largest cities— 
Columbia, Charleston, Greenville, aad 
Spartanburg, as well as any other South 
Carolina town or city that cared to join 
them in retaining an attorney each year dur- 
ing the legislative session. 

When Jim Caldwell came .to Columbie in 
December of 1939 he had been associated 
with the city of Rock Hill’s tax department 
for 3 years, and he was keenly aware of the 
desparate need for an active fulltime state- 
wide organization representing the interests 
of each and every incorporated town and 
city in South Carolina. 

The University of South Carolina’s exten- 
tion division and the Department of Politi- 
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cal Science offered the newly created organi- 
zation office space and clerical assistance on 
the campus, and by the end of the year 33 
towns had affiliated with the organization. 
So, in January 1940, Jim Caldwell began his 
executive leadership of the Municipal Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina with some 33- 
member cities and an executive board com- 
posed of a president and 8 other members. 
At the first annual meeting held in the 
Jefferson Hotel ballroom, he was greatly en- 
couraged to see 100 city officials and their 
wives attending. Col. J. H. Mann, city at- 
torney of Greenville, was appointed to draft 
the constitution and bylaws, and although 
some skeptics gave the organization only 
1 year to exist—gradually more towns and 
cities became affiliated with the association. 
The very first project of the association met 
with complete success—collecting business 
license taxes owed by insurance companies 
for many years to all of the cities and towns 
in South Carolina. 

At the beginning of the second year of 
its existence the clouds of war began to 
darken the horizon of our country, and it 
looked for a time as if the association might 
not survive, but this did not dim the spirit 
of the man chosen to be its first full-time 
executive director. Some 100 cities and 
towns had now affiliated themselves with the 
municipal association, and the services of 
the office in Columbia were needed even 
more desperately. The State Director of 
Civil Defense, Maj. G. Heyward Mahon, of 
Greenville, asked the municipal association 
to aid the State of South Carolina in or- 
ganizing the civil defense effort—a job that 
was readily undertaken. In February of 1942 
immediately following the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, of New York 
City, the then national director of civil de- 
fense, addressed the third annual meeting 
of the Municipal Association of South Caro- 
lina, which at that time was one of the larg- 
est meetings ever held in the State. With 
the increased membership within the associa- 
tion, and the benefits that were already be- 
ginning to accrue to those municipalities who 
were members, the annual fees for the asso- 
ciation were increased to where Jim Caldwell 
could have one full-time secretary, and this 
arrangement continued until 1954 when an- 
other employee was added. im 

At the very height of World War II in 1943 
the municipal association was successful in 
persuading the members of the legislature 
to return the motor transportation fees to 
the cities and towns of South Carolina on 
@ per capita basis. Two years later a per- 
centage of the alcohol, beer, and wine taxes 
was definitely allocated to the municipali- 
ties by the State legislature. This was later 
increased in 1949, and again in 1952, but in 
the latter year the last increase was vetoed 
by the Governor. However, since the mid- 
1940’s the cities and towns of South Caro- 
lina have always received a definite allo- 
cated share of the alcoholic liquors tax, as 
well as the beer and wine tax in compensa- 
tion for services rendered by their policemen 
@nd other municipal employees. Prior to 
Jim Caldwell and the municipal associa- 
tion’s successsful efforts in persuading the 
State legislature to each year return a por- 
tion of this tax money to the towns and cities, 
very little if any revenue from this source 
had ever been returned by the State of South 
Carolina to its municipal subdivision on a 
shared basis. 

As the years rolled by many incidental, 
yet little known benefits, for South Carolina 
municipal employees, were obtained by Jim 
Caidwell and the municipal association. The 
bringing of municipal employees into the 
State retirement system, participating in 
workmen's compensation benefits, the spon- 
soring of a group insurance plan by the mu- 
nicipal association, and the bringing of po- 
licemen and firemen into the Federal social 
security program were just a few of the 
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many benefits that accrued to individual city 
employees by the work of this man. 

Jim Caldwell quickly won nationwide rec- 
ognition for his work in South Carolina. 
From 1945 to 1948 he served on the executive 
board of the American Municipal Association 
and participated in setting up the reorgan- 
ization plans for the national organization 
with which the Municipal Association of 
South Carolina-is affiliated. The direct city 
membership was one of his suggestions that 
this organization adopted. In 1952 at the 
annual American Municipal Association 
meeting in Los Angeles he was presented 
with a special achievement award for his 
work both in South Carolina and in behalf 
of the American Municipal Association. He 
was also similarly honored by the Southern 
Building Code Congress for his work in mak- 
ing it possible for this building code to be 
adopted by towns and cities in South Caro- 
lina. 

When 1957 arrived it was recognized by the 
membership—now 243 strong, that the office 
facilities, and services of the municipal asso- 
ciation should be greatly expanded under the 
leadership of Jim Caldwell. Beginning in late 
1957 the office and staff of the association 
were expanded with a long range program 
being adopted. A legislative assistant and 
counsel was retained as well as two full 
time clerk-stenographers. 

During the immediate past legislative ses- 
sion Jim Caldwell along with Mayors Hardin 
of Rock Hill, Culbertson of Laurens, and 
many other city officials led the fight to re- 
vise and update South Carolina’s annexa- 
tion statutes. This effort, as we know, has 
initially met with defeat due to the adding 
of an unworkable utility amendment to the 
association-sponsored bill, but both Jim and 
many of the rest of us involved in that legis- 
lative effort believe that such a bill will 
eventually be enacted into law and become 
a reality in South Carolina. Also, in this 
legislative session, the legislature did not as 
requested allocate more State-shared taxes 
to the towns and cities of South Carolina, 
but at Jim Caldwell’s request, they did set 
up a joint legislative committee to study the 
subject of municipal finances and their work 
is now going forward. 

At the final annual meeting of the Muni- 
cipal Association of South Carolina at which 
Jim was in attendance, President J. H. 
Bryant representing the executive committee 
and the membership of the entire municipal 
assotiation presented to him a silver loving 
cup commemoreting his 20 years of service 
in behalf of all of the cities and towns in 
South Carolina. This was the climax of his 
career and the final public recognition he 
received for his work. 

Two weeks later following the annual 
meeting in Columbia last January, he was 
stricken with a kidney stone ailment and 
rushed to the hospital. Two emergency op- 
erations were performed upon him and for 
several days it appeared that he would not 
pull through. However, the determined will 
and constitution that had seen him through 
sO many crises in-his life once again came 
forward. He made a terrific comeback and 
bfore the end of February he had returned to 
the office. 

Through the months of March and April 
he continued to show improvement, but at 
the end of the month of May he once again 
began to tire very easily and was forced to 
curtail his activities. However, June came 
and with his assistant and office staff more 
attractive and convenient office quarters 
were selected in the Creason Building. Final 
plans for the summer meetings of the muni- 
cipal finance officers, building officials, and 
city attorneys were completed. Jim was able 
to attend all of these meetings but that of 
the city attorneys—all of which were the 
most successful ever held. 

On Monday, the 18th of July, he went to 
the office with every intention of making a 
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trip to Greenville that week and having a 
small regional meeting of the mayors and 
other city officials to discuss the association's 
legislative programs or 1961. However, fol- 
lowing a few hours of work he became quite 
ill and had to walk out of the municipal 
association’s office, though unknown to us 
then, for the last time. He was immediately 
confined to the Providence Hospital for a 
series of tests and X-rays, but it appeared 
that he was suffering from some form of 
yellow jaundice. His initial response to 
treatment appeared to be satisfactory, but 
on the 29th of July, 11 days after entering 
the hospital, his condition took a decided 
turn for the worse. The doctors then tenta- 
tively diagnosed his illness as being infec- 
tious hepatitis. Although critically ill, he 
nevertheless continued his interest in the 
work of the municipal association. He was 
briefed daily on all of the problems arising 
in the office and continued to give advice to 
the staff as to plans for the fall regional 
meetings, the meeting of the executive board 
in September and legislative objectives. 

His doctors finally decided that it would 
be best to operate upon him to see if any- 
thing could be done to relieve his condition, 
and before going to the operating room he 
asked if everything was in order at the office 
and to please convey his gratitude to all of 
his many friends within the municipal asso- 
ciation who had stood by and helped him 
during his illness. 

The operation was successful, but the 
hepatitis, which was finally determined as 
having been received in a blood transfusion 
during the course of the February illness, 
had virtually destroyed his liver. He never 
fully regained consciousness following the 
operation, and at 6:35 a.m. on the morning 
of August 4 Jim, Caldwell and the municipal 
association of South Carolina after 21 
years were finally separated in this life. 

His legacy: a lasting organization for the 
cities and towns of South Carolina and hard 
work for all unselfish municipal officials and 
citizens everywhere interested in seeing that 
local government survives in South Carolina. 


A TRIBUTE TO Our “Mr. Jim” 


(By Roland Windham, City Clerk and 
Treasurer, Sumter, S.C.) 


If we could momentarily turn back the 
pages of time through 2 decades and look in 
upon Jim Caldwell, we would have observed 
a@ man busily engaged at all times in the 
interest of all of his employers, the munici- 
palities of South Carolina—the largest and 
the smallest. 

Yes, we observed through the years Mr. 
Jim’s qualities and devotion to duty, even 
in failing health this past year, which we all 
came to know and admire. 

The Municipal Association of South Caro- 
lina has grown rapidly through the years. 
Not only did more towns and cities affiliate 
themselves with this organization, but with- 
in the cities and towns different departments 
organized on a Statewide level under the 
guidance and direction of Mr. Jim. For ex- 
ample, I am sure that there hasn’t been a 
clerk and treasurer in South Carolina who 
attended any of the finance officers’ work- 
shops conducted by the association and the 
Extension Division of the University and 
then put into effect what he or she learned, 
that their city has not benefited many times 
over. This was also true of our city attor- 
neys, utility officials, building officials, fire 
chiefs, city managers, and all other groups of 
municipal employees. 

Mr. Jim was one of the finest Christian 
gentlemen whom I ever have had the pleas- 
ure of knowing. In my close association 
with him, I never saw or heard of him doing 
anything of which I believe God would be 
ashamed. 

If at times Mr. Jim seemed to ask a lot 
from us, this in itself was but another mani- 
festation of his interest and loyalty to our 
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association and the cause of better municipal 
government in South Carolina. He invari- 
ably worked long and hard hours, but ac- 
complished much. 

Even though Mr. Jim has left us and gone 
to a far greater reward, his precepts and his 
example will forever guide and inspire us in 
the municipal association to still greater 
achievements in the years to come. 





The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 





SPEECH 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the late Mrs. EpitH Nourse 
Rocers had a noteworthy and unusual 
career, both in the Congress and in life. 
She won for herself a unique place in the 
hearts of the people of the Fifth District 
of Massachusetts and of the whole State. 
She was devoted and indefatigable, both 
in her legislative work and in looking 
after the interests of the Fifth District 
and its people. 

She was one of the kindest persons 
whom I have ever known and her friends 
will remember her big heart and friendly 
interest as well as her exemplary career. 

Mrs. Rocers’ interest in and devotion 
to servicemen and veterans dates back to 
World War I when she was a Red Cross 
worker overseas. She was later assigned 
to Walter Reed Hospital. In 1922 she 
was appointed by President Harding as 
his personal representative in the care of 
disabled soldiers, and continued in this 
work for over a decade. 

She has been devoted to that cause 
ever since, giving untiringly of herself 
to the personal attention and needs of 
the veterans, as well as in official action 
seeking the improvement of Government 
programs. 

The memory of her work on behalf of 
servicemen and veterans deserves to be 
perpetuated, and that can most fittingly 
be done by naming a veterans hospital in 
her honor. A bill has been filed to re- 
name the veterans’ hospital on South 
Huntington Avenue in the Jamaica Plain 
section of Boston as the EpitH NOouRSE 
Rocers Memorial Veterans’ Hospital. I 
trust that Members of the Senate and 
House will join enthusiastically in thus 
honoring her memory. 

Mrs. ROGERS was so interested and de- 
voted in her work that she was tireless 
in its accomplishment. Even when ad- 
vanced years had overtaken her, she 
thought nothing of taking a night train 
to Boston, motoring to Lowell, attending 
to the needs of her district, and perhaps 
speaking at a luncheon or banquet, and 
returning to Washington by night train 
the following evening. Her strength was 
truly the strength of 10, because her 
heart was pure. 

We of the Massachusetts delegation 
have been closed personal friends as well 
as congressional colleagues of Mrs. 
Rocers. We will miss her friendship, 
her kindness, her devotion to duty and 
to her friends. 
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You’ve Got To Have Heart 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


‘ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled ““You’ve Got To 
Have Heart,” which appeared in the 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star of Jan- 
uary 15, 1961: 

You’ve Got To Have HEART 
(By John Grimes) 


It is no secret in Washington that the 
spate of special Task Force reports fed to 
the public in recent weeks by the Kennedy 
entourage has as its chief purpose the 
drowning out of the departing words of 
President Eisenhower, such as the President’s 
remarks on the state of the Union, an elo- 
quent, factual, and rancorless valedictory. 

It was by no means accidental that the 
most unpleasant of these reports, that 
charging failure of space experiments and 
referring to our space science as a “sick pro- 
gram,” was reserved for release on the very 
eve of the President’s report to Congress 
on the state of the Union. 

But this barrage of task force reports, 
drawn up in the main by theoreticians and 
ivory-tower occupants, and covering prac- 
tically every facet of government, had other 
purposes than merely to shrill out the final 
prudent words of the departing adminis- 
tration. 

The reports were intended, among other 
things, to create the illusion of an enormous 
outlay of intellectual activity on the part 
of the “new frontiersmen” to cover up the 
fact that the Kennedy program has not 
jelled and shows no sign of immediate jell- 
ing. The President-elect has let the cat 
out of the bag on that score by his casual 
reception of the labors of his Task Force 
experts. These reports had served their pur- 
pose when they were released to the public, 
and that purpose was the downgrading of 
Eisenhower accomplishments in the past 8 
years. 

The hope that President Eisenhower might 
be sent as a scapegoat into the wilderness, 
as was Herbert Hoover, was dashed by the 
narrow margin of Mr. Kennedy’s victory. 
Since the voters refused to swamp the Re- 
publicans, as in 1932, and thus repudiate 
the accomplishments of 8 years, it was neces- 
sary to use a little psychology and bang 
away with a drumfire of special reports at 
the Eisenhower record. The hope has been 
that thus the public’s conception of Eisen- 
hower accomplishments would be supplanted 
by a false picture of Eisenhower’s “stagna- 
tion.” We'd be made to feel “sick” and 
ready for the healer. 

The factor which, by the private admis- 
sions of some in the Kennedy entourage, 
has troubled them most is the affection, con- 
fidence, and sense of partnership which 
President Eisenhower has inspired, and which 
the Kennedy entourage feels is lacking 
among its assets. For all his scrambled syn- 
tax, the outgoing President can communicate 
with the public. Mr. Kennedy has tried, as 
recently as his address to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, but what came through was his- 
torical rhetoric, unlightened by humor and 
without warmth. Doris Fleeson—no Repub- 
lican she—commented that “a fascinating 
and power-laden: quality sadly lacking is 
personal fervor.” 


The men selected to surround the new 
President, professors largely from Harvard, 
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management experts, investment bankers, 
foundation heads, are not of the type that 
will supply the missing factor. To say this 
is not to deny them skill and efficiency, 
whatever their ideological directions. But 
the public may find it difficult not to find 
anyone to love or laugh with or offer sym- 
pathy to. Government is not all rationali- 
zation. The more effective Presidents have 
reached the heart, too, as did Jackson, Lin- 
coln, the two Roosevelts, even Truman; as 
Eisenhower has done. 

And ‘since Mr. Eisenhower is the latest 
of this great line and does communicate and 
hold affection, it may have been deemed 
necessary to try to erase that picture. 

In any case, before the week is out, John 
F, Kennedy will be President. He wili be 
on his own to make his own record, to try 
to stand among the giants. And we ought 
then to have done with this ritual of partisan 
politics—the attempt to portray 8 years of 
our national life as “sick” years. 





A Bill To Provide Full Overhaul and Re- 
pair Capability for Nuclear-Powered 
and Conventional Submarines at the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard in Penn- 


sylvania 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date I have introduced a bill to provide 
for full overhaul and repair capability 
for nuclear-powered and conventional 
submarines at the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard in Pennsylvania. 

With the Navy’s growing fleet of nu- 
clear submarines and the gradual re- 
tirement of the conventional submarine, 
the day is not far distant when the num- 
ber of conventional submarines in the 
Navy will not warrant the continuation 
of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard and 
Submarine Base unless it is fully 
equipped to handle nuclear-powered 
submarines in addition to its present 
capability with regard to conventional 
submarines. 

At the present time, it is estimated 
that 900 men at the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard are engaged daily in connec- 
tion with maintenance and repair work 
on conventional submarines. This effort 
represents an annual expenditure of ap- 
proximately $14 million. Therefore, 
with the nuclear-powered submarine 
destined to replace the conventional sub- 
marine within the next few days, these 
900 jobs and the annual expenditure of 
$14 million could be placed in jeopardy. 

We are all familiar with what is hap- 
pening to skilled manpower at the Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington, D.C., where 
thousands of jobs are being abolished. 

According to available information, 
the Navy’s experience at other naval 
yards indicates that from 2 to 3 years is 
necessary from the time the funds be- 
come available until the conversion job is 
complete. Therefore, it could be 3 years 
before the submarine base at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard could be con- 
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verted to the point that it could provide 
full overhaul and repair capability for 
nuclear-powered and conventional sub- 
marines. It is estimated that the cost 
of conversion will range from $2 to $4 
million, and will not only-apply to the 
facilities and equipment but will include 
training of personnel. 

It is common knowledge that the life 
cof a submarine is about 20 years and a 
great percentage of our conventional 
submarines is either overage or ap- 
proaching that point. While it costs 142 
times as much to construct nuclear- 
powered submarines as it does the con- 
ventional type submarine, almost the 
same manpower is needed to overhaul 
and repair a nuclear-powered submarine. 
Here again time will be needed to train 
the necessary personnel. 

Since nuclear-powered submarines re- 
quire a greater depth of water than the 
conventional type, some work will be 
necessary such as dredging, and so forth, 
in the waters adjacent to the Philadel- 
phia Naval Shipyard. However, accord- 
ing to information furnished, no work 
will be required on the main channel 
‘ jeading from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. It will 
take time to dredge the area in the vicin- 
ity of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 
There, time is of the essence in prepar- 
ing the Philadelphia submarine base for 
dual capacity in maintaining and repair- 
ing both nuclear-powered and conven- 
tional submarines. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am not permitted 
to reveal classified information, I can 
say it will not be too many years hence 
when the conventional type submarines 
in our Navy will be but afew. Therefore, 
if the Philadelphia submarine base with 
its 900 employees and an annual expendi- 
ture of $14 million are to be preserved, 
Congress should take immediate action 
on my bill, keeping in mind that the eco- 
nomic effects of closing such a facility 
would further complicate our growing 
unemployment problem in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 





The 87th Congress Should Take Immedi- 
ate Action on H.R. 591, Designed To 
Prohibit Unjust Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Because of Age, Since Enact- 
ment of Such Legislation Has Been 
Urged for Years by the Fraternal Order 


of Eagles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing my efforts to cooperate with the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles in its cam- 
paign to prohibit unjust discrimination 
in employment because of age, I have 
reintroduced the bill I had pending in 
the 86th Congress on the subject. 
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For the past several years the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles has been in the fore- 
front of the effort to encourage employ- 
ment for persons over 40 years of age 
under a national program titled ‘Jobs 
After 40.” 

Recently I was in contact with Mr. 
Arthur S. Ehrmann of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles at which time I informed 
him of my intention to reintroduce the 
legislation sponsored by me in the 86th 
Congress.. Mr. Ehrmann asserted that 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles is seeking 
legislation at both the State and Na- 
tional levels to combat the increasingly 
grave problem. He stated that “the 
Eagles are supporting bills in the various 
State legislatures seeking to add to the 
11 States which already have on their 
books laws prohibiting job discrimina- 
tion based solely on age.” 

It is my sincere hope that my bill H.R. 
591 will receive early and favorable con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 





Joseph Lykes Receives “Man of South” 
Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to place in the Recorp the an- 
nouncement in the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times that Mr. Joseph T. Lykes, of Tam- 
pa, Fla., has been selected “Man of the 
South” for 1960 by Dixie Business, a 
magazine published by Col. Hubert T. 
Lee, of Decatur, Ga.: 

JosepH Lykes RECEIVES MAn or SoutH 

AWARD 


Tampa.—Joseph T. Lykes, head of one of 
the world’s largest steamship lines, last night 
received the Man of the South Award for 
1960. 

More than 400 businessmen, educators, and 
political figures turned out for a banquet 
honoring the 72-year-old industrialist. 

Lykes, board chairman of Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., became the 15th recipient 
of the annual award. Selection is made by 
Dixie Business magazine of Atlanta on the 
basis of a southwide vote by representatives 
of various firms. 

A plaque stating that his name would be 
added to the Hall of Fame for the Living 
was presented to Lykes at the banquet by 
Hubert F. Lee, publisher of the magazine. 

Carl D. Brorein, Sr., of Tampa, president 
of General Telephone Co. of Florida, served 
as master of ceremonies. 

U.S. Senator Sprssakp HOLLAND, Democrat, 
of Florida, was principal speaker. 

Lykes, a native of Brooksville, is a direc- 
tor or former director of more than 10 firms. 
He became affiliated with the steamship firm 
50 years ago, shortly after graduation from 
Washington and Lee University. 

Lykes Bros. operates 54 American-flag ships 
from headquarters at New Orleans. The 
ships travel to ports throughout the free 
world. 

He has served for several years as board 
chairman of Lykes Bros., Inc., and is presi- 
dent and a director of Pasco Packing Co., 
a citrus firm. Q 
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Beyond the Call of Duty—John Brennan, 
Chief of Bayonne, N.J., Fire Depart- 


ment 
SPEECH 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, in 
Bayonne, N.J., on December 29, John 
Brennan, the chief of the Bayonne Fire 
Department performed a heroic act 
that went beyond the call of duty. In 
doing so, he made us pause to reflect just 
how dependent we all are on each other. 

In the midst of a roaring oil fire that 
threatened the entire city already 
shaken by tank explosions he crawled 
through the flames to turn off the valve 
that was feeding the fire from an 18,000- 
gallon propane tank. In weighing the 
risk of the entire tank exploding and in 
disregarding the consequences, he saved 
the city from great tragedy. 

His action was of heroic proportions 
for he gambled his life in order to save 
the lives of others. This is the greatest 
sacrifice within the capability of man. 

It should create in all of us an aware- 
ness that each day our firemen and 
policemen accept this challenge as part 
of their daily life. It may be that for 
long periods of time most firemen or 
policemen are not required to accept 
such a challenge. But the fact is that all 
of them are ready to accept such a chal- 
lenge upon accepting their position. We 
all take for granted their courage and 
their acceptance of bodily harm and in- 
jury in the interest of the public safety 
as much as we take for granted that they 
wear blue uniforms. Let us pause once 
in awhile when we see the service blue 
to thank our firemen and our policemen 
for doing so much for all of us for very 
little return. Chief Brennan’s action 
typifies all firemen and all policemen— 
ready to defend us and ready to sacri- 
fice their lives for us. The next time we 
are prone to criticize let us instead praise 
them for what we know—that our com- 
munity is a better place to live because 
of them. 

Let us understand them better and let 
us understand each other better. Not 
only will understanding make life more 
pleasant but it can only be through un- 
derstanding that we can ever achieve 
peace. 

I would like to include as part of my 
remarks the following editorials from 
the Bayonne Times, the Jersey Journal, 
and the Newark News paying tribute to 
Fire Chief Brennan, Bayonne firemen 
and to the many volunteers who par- 
ticipated’ in this great public service. 
These editorials are typical of the edi- 
torial comment throughout the country 
who commented on this heroic per- 
formance: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) News, Dec. 31, 
1960] 


DISASTER AVERTED 


But for the efficient and heroic efforts of 
Bayonne's firemen, the conflagration 


Se 
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Wednesday night amidst petroleum stocks 
and exploding gas tanks might have ex- 
ceeded the Constellation disaster in terms of 
human lives lost. 

Fortunately, as was not the case aboard 
the incompleted carrier, there was no con- 
flict of command; no confusion in direction. 
The men under Fire Chief John Brennan, 
who risked his own life by crawling under 
volatile tanks to reach a cutoff valve, did 
their job with creditable precision. 

As a result, the exploding inferno was 
confined to the yards. Nearby homes did 
not catch fire. No lives were lost. 

Many of those who live in the potentially 
dangerous surroundings of Constable Hook 
have expressed their gratitude to the men 
who answered Bayonne’s general alarm. Ap- 
preciation for their services is something 
firemen deserve but seldom hear. 

HEROISM OF FIRE CHIEF MOVES EVERYONE BUT 
HIM 


Fire Chief John T. Brennan didn’t tell his 
six kids about his role in averting a major 
disaster when he went home to change 
clothes yesterday morning. He had just 
risked death by crawling between flames to 
shut off the main valve of an 18,000-gallon 
propane gas tank that was feeding the fire 
and causing explosions of smaller gas cylin- 
ders at the Sun Gas Products Co. 

He left home quickly, without sleep, to 
begin a long day of work and answering ques- 
tions—from everybody, especially reporters— 
and coordinating cleanup and investigation 
tasks. 

KIDS MOB HIM 


When he got home at night, though, the 
kids knew about it—and so did everyone else 
who reads newspapers, watches television, or 
listens to the radio. 

The youngsters, from 2 to 12, mobbed their 
daddy at the door to add their congratula- 
tions to the widespread plaudits he has re- 
ceived. 

Commissioner John E. Januszewski gave 
the most dramatic thanks to the 38-year-old 
fire chief when he said, “If that tank had 
exploded, it would have been the end of 
Bayonne.” 

Reporters talking with Brennan yesterday 
wouldn’t have known from the way he spoke 
that he had a played a hero’s role. 

He said that all his men faced death in 
the line of duty as they wet down five huge 
Bayonne Indusiries storage tanks scant yards 
away from the propane, each of the two- 
story tanks holding 1,680,000 gallons of fuel 
oil. 

If one of those tanks had ruptured, the 
firemen would have been engulfed with blaz- 
ing oil. The ensuing fire would have made 
the sky-piercing blaze at the propane yard 
look like a candle in a hurricane by com- 
parison. 

This morning, when asked how he felt the 
day after the excitement, Brennan, fire chief 
only since October 1, answered sleepily: 

“IT don’t feel anything at all.” 

[From the Bayonne (N.J.) Times, 
Dec. 30, 1960] 


THE DISASTER 


Bayonne is entitled to be proud of the 
work done at the scene of the explosions and 
fire yesterday morning. The firemen were 
working under extremely perilous conditions, 
in cold and ice among inflammables they 
could only guess at the nature of. They 
didn’t hesitate. Chief Brennan epitomized 
their spirit when he crawled into a dangerous 
spot to close a valve that was pouring out a 
volatile liquid, and when he closed the valve 
that part of the blaze was soon controlled. 
Elsewhere other firemen were doing every- 
thing that could be done. In the meantime 
volunteers were converging on the disaster 
areas, and they pitched in to help. 
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It does not just happen that the disaster 
was no worse. It could have been, certainly, 
if luck had been bad. But it was not good 
luck that the firemen and their volunteer 
assistants managed to protect tanks full of 
inflammables in the neighborhood, and 
labored to confine the fires with the skill 
that comes of knowing precisely what is to 
be done in a given situation. And it is not 
luck that the Elks and the Mackenzie Post 
and the Polish American Home were ready 
to take in the families cleared from the area. 
That was kindliness and willingness to do 
anything that might be useful. The Salva- 
tion Army was there, the Red Cross sent its 
volunteers in. Civil defense people were 
helping. What could have been an appalling 
disaster was held within limits, and it was 
skill combined with general willingness to 
help that did it. 

The blasts serve as a reminder that we are 
in the middle of one of the most dangerous 
periods of the entire year for fires, traffic 
accidents, and casual mishaps. It is an ex- 
cellent time to be careful at home, at work, 
traveling in between, and anywhere at all. 
The fire danger is acute because of the strain 
on heating plants; the traffic danger involves 
the usual holiday risks aggravated by the 
new snow on an ice base. And we’ve been 
warned. There have been enough fires in 
Bayonne in the last couple of weeks to last 
us for a long, long time. 


{From the Jersey Journal, Jan. 4, 1961] 
HvupDSON HERO 


Long overdue here is praise for John T. 
Brennan, the Bayonne fire chief who risked 
his life in last week’s explosions and fire at 
a@ gas products company in the Constable 
Hook section. 

Chief Brenan dashed into the heart of the 
fire to shut off a valve on an 18,000-gallon 
tank of propane which was feeding the blaze. 
Other firemen kept hoses trained on him, 
wetting him down as he made the dash and 
then crawled under the tank to turn the 
valve. But Chief Brennan did not ask one 
of his men to go; he did the job himself. 

Chief Brennan joined the Bayonne fire de- 
partment in 1943 and worked up through the 
ranks to his appointment as chief last Sep- 
tember. At 38, he is the youngest fire chief 
the city has ever had. 

When he was named chief, Brennan said 
he is not the kind. to send any man into 
a fire where he would not first go himself. 
Last week he proved he meant what he said. 





The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I deem it 
a privilege to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing a deserving tribute to our late col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable EprrH Nourse 
RoGeErRs, who was one of America’s most 
outstanding and accomplished women. 

Mrs. ROGERS was first elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1925 to suc- 
ceed her late husband, John Jacob Rog- 
ers. The people of the Fifth District of 
Massachusetts had great confidence in 
her leadership and ability as she served 
them from that time until the date of her 
death, September 10, 1960. As we all 
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know, she dedicated her public life to 
sponsoring legislation beneficial to our 
war veterans. She possessed an extracr- 
dinary understanding of their problems 
and served with great distinction as a 
member of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of which she was chairman 
in the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Rocers soon after I came to the Congress. 
It was a great privilege to have been a 
friend of hers. I always had great re- 
spect for her ability, untiring energy and 
high purpose in life. She was indeed a 
heartwarming personality and most gra- 
cious and kind. I have lost a very dear 
friend. Her congressional district, the 
State of Massachusetts and the United 
States of America have lost a real friend 
and a dedicated public servant. 





Social Security Legislation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am including a letter I received 
from a constituent of mine, Mr. J. D. 
Rowe, of Bethune, S.C. Mr. Rowe and 
his wife have been good, hard-working, 
and exemplary citizens for many years, 
and their situation, as evidenced by the 
attached letter, points out the difficulties 
sO Many are having in these days. I do 
hope that those who read this letter will 
keep in mind the economics pointed out 
by Mr. Rowe when we consider social- 
security legislation in the future. The 
letter is as follows: 

BETHUNE, S.C., January 11, 1961. 
Hon. RosBert W. HEMPHILL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Now that we have a Democratic 
administration and a Democratic Congress, 
there should be more unity in our Govern- 
ment. Maybe the forgotten generation will 
be remembered at last. I refer to the men 
and women past 65 who have no savings and 
no income except their social-security checks. 

Now I will cite my particular case, and I 
daresay there are many thousands and pos- 
sibly millions as bad off. 

I am 75, and my wife is 70, and we are both 
crippled with arthritis and rheumatism, so 
we can just barely get around the house. 
We live in the country in an old house that 
the wind blows through. And our combined 
income from social security is pnly $91 per 
month. Mine is $56, and hers is $35. On 
that amount we cannot even buy proper 
food, and we are suffering from malnutri- 
tion, which is only another word for slow 
starvation. You won’t have to go to Asia 
or Africa to find starving people. 

Our budget is not large enough for either 
clothing or medicine. The doctor - pre- 
scribed medicine for my wife that costs. over 
$20 per month and my medicine costs over 
$10 per month, if I get it, and we can’t even 
pay the doctor. So what are we going to do? 
The papers say that a medical aid for the 
aged has been passed in Congress, but as far 
as I can find out no funds are available yet 
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down here and no one seems to know when 
they will be. 

I am sure that most of us would be better 
satisfied with a larger benefit from social 
security than to depend on the whim of some 
overworked doctors. Then we could pay our 
own bills amd go to the doctor of our choice. 
I wish you would read this letter before the 
House and remind your colleagues that 
charity begins at home and there are a few 
million needy people in America as well as 
the ones in Asia and Africa. 








I remain, 
Yours respectfully, : 
J. D. Rowe. 
Soil Bank and Small Towns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF-REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced House bill 1075 which 
provides for a payment-in-kind program 
_ So farmers would have the opportunity 
to idle at least 10 percent, and not more 
than 50 percent of their wheat, corn, 
and other feed-grain acreage in return 
for rental payments-in-kind from sur- 
plus Government stocks, paid by nego- 
tiable certificates. Another feature of 
the bill is a proposed extension of the 
conservation reserve which would also 
provide protection for rural communi- 
ties. The conservation reserve has been 
@ success. One of the worries and con- 
cerns has been over the effect of the soil 
bank on small towns. Recently, Editor 
L. E. Oberg of the Lake City Graphic 
newspaper in my district expressed him- 
self editorially during the recent politi- 
cal campaign on the effects of the soil 
bank on small towns. Since I believe his 
facts and conclusions are substantive, I 
recommend this editorial to all Members: 

Som BaNK AND SMALL TOWNS 

During the present political campaign con- 
siderable is said at rural meetings about the 
soil bank and its effects on small towns. 

Reports must be confusing—some candi- 
dates advocate the soil bank—others oppose 
it. City residents might picture farms de- 
serted and overgrown with weeds. 

This editorial isn’t intended to solve any 
farm or surplus food problem; but remarks 
made by the DFL candidate for Congress, 
George Shepherd, led us to dig into a few 
facts. When speaking in Lake City he said: 

“Taking whole farms out of production as 
my opponent proposes would spell ruin for 
hundreds of small businesses in the First 
District alone. Gophers aren’t customers, 
farmers are. If farmers aren’t farming they 
won’t be buying implements, tools, feed, and 
seed.” 

Ruin for hundreds of businesses suggests 
a vast number of farms are retired. 

A misleading statement is loosely and eas- 
ily made but takes time and space to refute. 

At the Wabasha County ASC office we 
learned 10,260 acres of county land are in 
the soil bank as whole farms. Another 3,347 
acres are retired as part farms. 

The 1959 Census of Agriculture conducted 
in Wabasha county listed 305,343 acres as the 
total land in farms. 

The proportion shows only 4.4 percent of 
the county farmland is in the soil bank, 1.1 
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percent in part farms and 3.3 percent in 
whole farms. 

Assuming each county has a similar acre- 
age retired, is it probable such percentage, or 
even an increase, would ruin hundreds of 
businesses or whole small towns as has fur- 
ther been predicted by Mr. Shepherd? 

A breakdown of Wabasha County farms 
participating in the program shows them in 
the following sizes: 


Number 

of farms 
WN Wintise Riseecoh cease Soec tae g 
I aad ste inns ah hu cn enc eset iad alain 21 
DA Gee ae ot ose Se che Se kes 32 
Ns. Set nc ccd cnn due baue 55 
Be Ws oni dnsh cawiileneaduaibmune 15 
OG Wi Gee eckson. ee ene 15 
COVE WO on ei hn con ices essen 35 


A check at the ASC office shows about half 
the farmers retired land either because they 
had reached retirement age or because of 
health. That practically eliminates them 
from being machinery customers. 

The other half fell into several classifica- 
tions. On the larger farms some owners 
found hiring help such a problem they pre- 
ferred to work only as much land as the 
family alone could handle and retired part 
of the farm. 

In the farms under 160 acres, where a 
third of all farms in the program fall, to find 
other employment is the main reason given 
besides health or age. 

Isn’t it likely that the marginal farmer— 
at least in the long run—will be better off 
by finding his livelihood elsewhere? Maybe 
he can become a better customer. 

In nearly every instance the farm build- 
ings are occupied. The ASC office does not 
have a count of vacant houses but estimates 
the number is very small. Even though the 
land is not worked, there are no restrictions 
to living in the house or raising poultry or 
stock. 

People still live there and they are still 
customers. The few families we know with 
farms in the program are subscribers to the 
Graphic, they take a daily paper, have a 
telephone, use electricity, drive cars, dress 
well and buy groceries. 

The soil bank doesn’t interest progressive 
young farmers. The rental price paid isn’t 
comparable to their returns if working the 
land. The maximum allowable to any farm- 
er is $5,000; in Wabasha County only three 
near that figure. 

Yes, it is possible hundreds of small busi- 
nesses and even whole towns, not so small, 
may die. But the blame can more likely be 
placed upon the people who live there and 
the merchants themselves than on the soil 
bank. Because people go to metropolitan 
centers to shop—because merchants do too 
little to attract and hold customers. 

Many a small town became a ghost town 
long before anyone heard the words “soil 
bank.” It could even happen to Lake City. 





. question: 


Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 





SPEECH 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable EpirH Nourse ROGERS was a 
native of the State of Maine and one of 
the Nation’s distinguished women. 

It was an honor and a pleasure to have 
her friendship, and it was an inspiration 
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to be close to her great work in the Con- 
gress for veterans and for her beloved 
New England. : 

I join in tribute to a colleague, a fel- 
low citizen of Maine and New England, 
and a truly great American woman. 





Dr. William Larrabee 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
little rural community of New Palestine, 
Ind., was shocked and saddened when 
the word was circulated on November 16 
of the death of Dr. William H. Larrabee, 
esteemed physician and former Member 
of Congress. While I did not have the 
pleasure of serving with him in Con- 
gress, aS many in this body today, in all 
humility, I feel that I can say that he 
was closer to me than to any other man 
in this body. ‘To substantiate that state- 
ment, I beg your indulgence for a per- 
sonal reference. Dr. Larrabee was our 
family physician who attended my 
mother at my birth and that of my four 
brothers and two sisters. Further, in 
1928 when I was the victim of a serious 
seige of illness and my life hung by a 
thread for 9 months, next to the grace 
of God, it was the medical skill of Dr. 
Larrabee and others whom he called in 
for consultation that helped bring about 
my recovery. For this I have always 
been deeply grateful to him and almighty 
God. 





To young men in my community he 
was always a kind adviser. He was a 
man of stern principles and high ideals 
and exercised the same in his profes- 
sional life and I am sure also in his life 
as a Member of this Congress. To me 
he served as an inspiration on many 
occassions. Following my illness he 
urged me to study medicine and offered 
to assist me in my educational program 
and further, turn his practice over to me - 
at the proper time. But the ministry 
was my goal at that time. Later, when 
I was prevailed upon by friends to seek 
a seat in Congress, the first man to whom 
I turned for advice was Dr. Larrabee. I 
can still hear his immediate reply to my 
“Walter, with your family 
bringing up, your background and your 
training, you cannot say ‘No’ to the citi- 
zens of your community.” His 12 years 
in this body endeared him to many of 
you, his 62 years as a physician in my 
home community endeared him to all of 
us. 

I would like to take the liberty of quot- 
ing from an excellent article on Dr. 
Larrabee entitled “An Amazing Doctor” 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
magazine, September 18, 1960, only 2 
months before his death at the ripe age 
of 90. The article stated: 

Dr, Larrabee would give this advice to a 
man entering Congress: “Be yourself. Don’t 
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let the lobbyists tell you what to do. Go 
down there with the full intention of voting 
what your conscience tells you is right, re- 
gardless of politics. And keep your con- 
science well nourished by contacts with your 
Maker.” 


He adds: 

I’ve asked the Lord’s help every day. My 
life has been spared many times when the 
doctors told my wife I didn’t have much 
chance of living. The Lord has helped me 
and helps me yet. When you've been in 
medicine as long as I have, you have to be- 
lieve in God. 

There can be no greater tribute to Dr. 
Larrabee than these, his own thought- 
ful and inspirational words. I join with 
others of you and his successor, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey], 
in expressing condolences to his sur- 
vivors and members of his family, his 
brother, a prominent veternarian in our 
home community, his sister and his 
many nieces and nephews. The memory 
of this great man will long linger in the 
minds of those who knew him in this 
Chamber and in the minds of his fellow 
citizens in New Palestine. 





Listen, Oh, World, | Am Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the broad national interest in 
our senior citizens, Iam submitting here- 
with a poem titled “Listen, Oh, World, 
I Am Age,” authored by a deceased con- 
stituent of mine, Nathaniel A. Davis, 
which has been set to me by his widow, 
Sonia H. Davis. 

During his lifetime, Dr. Davis was a 
serious student of human nature and was 
the author of many articles and poems 
on American patriotism. 

The following poem reveals his respect 
for our senior citizens: 


LisTen, On, Worxtp, I AM AGE 


Listen, Oh, World, I am Age! 

Unmoved by your counting of years. 

Though rich man or poor man or king on a 
throne, 

We, who are aged, have fought for our own; 

To know how to overcome fears 

Is the glory of age. 

Attend to me, World, I am Age! 

What of it, if but Iam fit? 

If my sinews are firm, I know how to endure. 

I have learned how to think, and to plan 
and be sure; 

To hasten or patiently wait; 

Suppose I am Age! 

Age has its passion for right. 

In ripeness and strength it takes pride. 

Men in their prime as in days of their youth 

Need the wisdom of Age as they seek for 
the Truth; 

I decline to be cast on one side 

Because I am Age! 

Iam Age! Whatofthat? Iam Age. 

But, because of my right to have work, 

I denounce all as traitors, by whom I am 
told 

When I offer my services: “You are too old.” 

Why should I shuffle—or shirk— 

Because I am Age? 
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Tf I’m fit for the job, it is mine. 

The bread I would eat, I would earn. 

If my muscles are strong and my intellect 
bright, 

No counting of birthdays may cancel that 
right. 

I demand my full right of my turn 

To have work! 


Pay out doles, as is just, to the weak 

And unfit to bear burdens and toil. 

But for those who are able Life’s burdens 
to share, 

To plan and achieve, to adventure and dare 

In the city or out on the soil, 

Life means work. 


Listen, Oh World! Iam Age! 
I claim constitutional right. 
Against limitations of this protest. 
Toil is as much of a right as is rest. 
For this—not for favors, I fight! 
Let me work! 
—Nathaniel A. Davis. 





About the Pilgrimage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare announced to a news conference 
that the application of the Prince Ed- 
ward School Foundation for use of Gov- 
ernment surplus property has been re- 
jected because the school foundation 
was established to undermine the public 
school system in Prince Edward County. 
This statement is shocking. First, the 
application was turned down many 
months ago and why Secretary Flem- 
ming in his swan song and just prior 
to his departure from Washington would 
for political reasons make the announce- 
ment at this time is amazing in itself. 
Second, anyone who is familiar with the 
Prince Edward School Foundation 
knows that the statements of the Sec- 
retary are so far from the facts that 
they can fully appreciate the cranberry 
episode in which the Secretary nearly 
ruined one of the industries of this 
country. 

The statement is absurd and I cannot 
help but point out to the Members of 
this body the fact that the Prince Ed- 
ward School Foundation is doing a 
splendid job in educating approximately 
1,400 pupils of Prince Edward County. 
They have a faculty of 67 qualified teach- 
ers. Their instruction is second to none 
in Virginia. From the 1960 class of 62 
graduates, 35 entered colleges and uni- 
versities in 7 States and 2 are in business 
colleges. 

The foundation is going ahead with 
the construction of a modern plant to 
take care of all of the white upper school 
students in the county. It is contem- 
plated that it will be ready for use in 
September 1961. I commend the white 
people of Prince Edward County for the 
noble stand they have taken, for the 
great work they are doing in educating 
their children, as well as their determi- 
nation to preserve constitutional prin- 
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ciples that mean so much to the welfare 
of our people. It is regrettable that be- 
cause of the adamant stand of a small 
minority of the colored people their chil- 
dren are being prevented from ‘eceiving 
any education. 

I say to Mr. Flemming in all serious- 
ness that I hope before he speaks again 
about the Prince Edward situation that 
he will at least acquire some knowledge 
of the true facts. His ignorance of the 
situation is shocking to our people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Farm-~ 
ville Herald of January 10, 1961. It is 
written in plain language. It is short 
and to the point. The editorial is as 
follows: 

ABOUT THE PILGRIMAGE 


Numbers of people have asked us ques- 
tions regarding the third annual pilgrimage 
which was held in Farmville on January 2, 
bringing approximately 500 to 600 Negro citi- 
zens and 10 white citizens for a 5-hour pro- 
gram. The former two annual pilgrimages 
had been held in Richmond at the Mosque 
with a trek to the capitol steps for a prayer 
meeting. This year it was transferred to 
Farmville with a prayer meeting at the court- 
house. The project was held under the aus- 
pices here of the Prince Edward Christian 
Association, headed by Rev. L. F. Griffin, who 
is also coordinator for the NAACP. The pro- 
gram was held in excellent decorum, as was 
to be expected. Of those attending the 
pilgrimage it is estimated that about 80 per- 
cent were from out of this area, this being 
a statewide pilgrimage. 

The press reported the proceedings at the 
afternoon session in detail. The morning 
session was not open to the public, which is 
also understandable and perfectly within 
the rights of the association. Te people 
of the United States have every right to as- 
semble peaceably and to petition, under the 
first amendment of the Constitution. 

It is pertinent that this pilgrimage should 
be held in Prince Edward County. Propa- 
ganda, being a strong point in the program 
of the Christian Association, is being used 
against the position of Prince Edward 
County in an effort to force the county to 
enter the field of pubiic integrated schools. 

It is pertinent that this group should re- 
sort to pressures to obtain this objective. 
Do they not know that this question is now 
before the Federal court in a suit instituted 
by the NAACP? 

It is obvious to us, and to many constitu- 
tional lawyers that this suit cannot be won 
by the NAACP without upsetting every 
established existing law and principles set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

If by daily local pressures the board of 
supervisors can be forced to appropriate for 
integrated public schools the suit which is 
now before the court would become moot. 
It would appear to us that the NAACP does 
not have a great deal of faith in its present 
suit, and has instituted this pressure tactic. 

Why not let the court decide this very 
important and fundamental constitutional 
question? 

In the meantime, there is no reason for the 
Negro children to be out of school in Prince 
Edward County. 


The white people through their own efforts 


have provided educational opportunities in 


nonsectarian private schools for all white 
children applying. 

Offers were made to the Negro people in 
December 1959, and in July 1960 to assist 
them in offering educational opportunities 
in this county for their children. None of 
these offers have been accepted, but the 
offers stand through the Southside Schools, 
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Inc., a nonprofit .corporation now in ex- 
istence 


The continued refusal of the Negro citizens 
to accept any educational program except 
integrated public schools, shows that they 
are more interested in integration of the 
races than in education for their children. 
That is their prerogative. 

The Virginia Legislature in 1960 formulat- 
ed 2 policy to provide educational opportuni- 
ties for all children. It recognized the neces- 
sity of scholarships to the children who would 
attend nonsectarian private schools in or 
outside, and in public schools located out- 
side, the locality where the children reside. 

The county of Prince Edward has refused 
to tax itself for integrated public schools. 
However, the county of Prince Edward has 
provided $100 scholarships for every child 
residing in this county to attend a private 
nonsectarian school in the county, which 
supplements by $100 the State scholarships 
amounting to $125 for elementary pupils and 
$150 for secondary students. 

Prince Edward’s position is so simple that 
it has been misunderstood widely. Simply 
stated it is (and has been since 1955) : 

In 1956, 4,500 taxpayers of Prince Edward 
presented a signed petition to the board of 
supervisors, affirming “our conviction that 
the separation of races in the public schools 
of this county is absolutely necessary and 
,.do affirm that we prefer to abandon public 
schools and educate our children in some 
other way if that be necessary to preserve 
separation of the races in the schools of this 
county.” 

When the time came in 1959 that separa- 
tion of races in the public schools was no 
longer possible, the board of supervisors 
withheld county funds from public school 
support, and reduced the tax levy accord- 
ingly. In 1960 the levy increased to provide 
scholarships of $100 to every child of school 
age in the county regardless of race. 

There the matter stands. 





Hon. Richard Wigglesworth 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
together with Dick Wigglesworth’s thou- 
sands of friends, I was shocked and 
saddened when I heard of his untimely 
death, and I join with them in expressing 
my loss and sorrow. 

I had the privilege of knowing Dick 
Wigglesworth for a number of years and 
I have never met a finer gentleman, 
modest and self-effacing, willing and 
competent, and with a disposition which 
endeared him to everyone he came in 
contact with. He was a devoted servant 
of his country and gave of his time and 
talents willingly and without thought of 
personal gain or advancement. It is not 
necessary for me to speak of his long 
service in the House of Representatives 
because his record is well known and 
highly respected by those who knew him 
and served with him. 

He had a delightful sense of humor 
and was always welcomed at social 
gatherings. When he was in a remi- 


niscent mood, he entertained his friends 
with anecdotes about his experiences and 
it is a significant fact that although he 
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might poke fun at some one, there was 
never any rancor or ill-feeling displayed 
by him. I do not recall that he ever said 
anything derogatory about anyone. 

His passing is a great loss not only to 
his friends but to the country he served 
so well. I extend my most heartfelt 
sympathy to his widow and children. 
May they be strengthened by the solace 
of understanding, the peace of accept- 
ance and the comfort of faith. 





You Can Do Something About Billboards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September-October issue of Audubon 
magazine, 1960, Carl W. Buchheister, 
president of the National Audubon So- 
ciety, made some recommendations about 
what can be done to cure the billboard 
clutter. 

The National Audubon Society is the 
Nation’s oldest citizens’ organization 
concerned with the conservation of wild- 
life and plants, soil, water, and related 
natural resources, including scenic and 
esthetic values. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Buchheister’s remarks in the Raec- 
ORD: 

You Can Do SoMETHING ABOUT 
BILLBOARDS 


Last February Harper’s magazine carried 
an article on the outdoor-advertising prob- 
lem by Howard Gossage, a San Francisco ad- 
vertising man. Mr. Gossage put forth the 
suggestion that the only way.to deal with 
billboards is not by trying to regulate them 
but by abolishing them outright. His argu- 
ment is that the billboard industry has no 
right to exist because it is selling something 
it doesn’t own—your field of vision. It is 
not an advertising medium like TV, maga- 
zines, or newspapers, because it doesn’t pro- 
vide information, entertainment, or any- 
thing else the customer wants. Worst of all, 
Mr. Gossage pointed out, billboards are an 
outrageous invasion of privacy because they 
inflict themselves on you without your per- 
mission and, unlike any other kind of adver- 
tising, they are inescapable. 

At the end of his article, Mr. Gossage pre- 
sented a little ballot, inviting readers to mark 
it for or against billboards and mail it to 
him. 

In the June Harper’s, the editor reported 
on the results of Mr. Gossage’s straw vote. 
At last count, 1,950 had voted for abolishing 
billboards and 411 for keeping. them. 
Among the billboard proponents were 187 
who didn’t use the printed ballot, but signed 
their names to a printed form letter and 
used identical envelopes, nearly all mailed 
from the same city. MHarper’s concluded 
some angry billboard men did an organiza- 
tion job in that city. It was the same kind 
of operation carried out in many parts of the 
country that caused Congress to water down 
and almost fail to pass the modest billboard- 
regulation law 2 years ago. 

Many of the antibillboard voters wrote in- 
dividual letters inquiring what they could 
do to help. To these inquiries, Mr. Gossage 
replied with this suggestion: 

“If you don’t like billboards, tell the peo- 
ple who advertise on them.” 
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Most advertisers are surprisingly sensitive 
to the feelings of the customers they are 
trying to attract. One big oil company al- 
ready has stopped advertising its gasoline 
on billboards, Harper’s reported, and other 
firms undoubtedly would do the same if they 
realize such ads lose customers and cash 
does count. 

I think the Gossage suggestion for a cure 
makes sense. It is the kind of remedy that 
can be applied very well by the sensitive 
readers of Audubon magazine who, I ven- 
ture to say, resent the commercial clutter 
that has despoiled natural beauty along 
nearly every highway in America. 

Take along a pocketful of stamped post- 
cards on your next trip. When you stop for 
coffee or lunch, write notes of protest to the 
presidents of the firms whose billboards have 
annoyed you. If you can’t find the address 
of the company’s main office, send it care of 
the nearby branch or dealer, usually to be 
found in the local telephone directory. 





Railroads: How Big? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF - 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been reading in the press for some time 
about the proposed mergers of various 
railroads to help them get back into a 
competitive position. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to insert an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post regarding the proposals made 
by the B. & O., the C. & O., and the New 
York Central. This article gives much 
food for thought and it is my hope that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will decide in the best interest of the 
public as a whole. 

The article follows: 

Ratroaps: How Bic? 


The inducements held out by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad for affiliation and ultimate 
merger have little to do with the basic ques- 
tion of whether this merger is in the public 
interest. That interest, of course, is the 
need for financially healthy railroads, able 
to modernize service, to compete energet- 
ically with other carriers and to contribute 
to greater overall efficiency in the move- 
ment of freight and passengers. And as 
James C. Nelson observed in his recent ex- 
haustive study of railroad ills, published by 
the Brookings Institution “* * * all that 
can be concluded is that the prospects do 
not appear to be exceptionally bright for 
marked economies from individual rail 
plants of a larger size than at present.” 

The directors of the B. & O. have en- 
dorsed merger, however, drawn by the lure 
of immediate offerings of badly needed hop- 
per cars and diesel units by the C. & O. and 
by the promise of dividend accrual for B. & 
O. stockholders who accept a stock exchange 
offer now extended to February 2. The 
B. & O. has recently reduced its dividend by 
three-fifths and said that its business pros- 
pects for 1961 are gloomy. 

The B. & O. also has calculated that a 
merger with C. & O. could bring savings of 
$23 million annually in expenses, which 
would be an important gain. But the B. & O. 
merger with the New York Central, which 
has been at least temporarily tabled by ac- 
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ceptance of the C. & O. proposal, by the Cen- 
tral’s reckoning would have produced an- 
nual savings in excess of $70 million. On the 
basis of these findings, the Central appar- 
ently still intends to ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to block the B. & O-— 
C. & O. merger, and the Central will continue 
to press its own campaign for control of 
B. & O. through purchase of the latter’s stock 
by Central’s parent, the Allegheny Corp. 

The concern of the railroad managers and 
stockholders in all of these maneuvers has 
been whether the various offers and pro- 
posals have been sincere—that is, whether 
they look toward actual merger and real 
economic improvement. But they have also 
been concerned with shorter range financial 
advantages, which, of course, ought not to 
be controlling. 

We remain persuaded that, in the end, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will have 
to act as more than a part-time referee in 
this and other railroad merger proposals on 
the horizon, including a mammoth combina- 
tion of the Great Northern Pacific, Burling- 
ton & Spokane, Portland & Seattle. A com- 
prehensive national railroad plan, predicted 
upon broad public interest, is needed before 
the projected combinations can be fairly 
judged. 





The Problem of Nuclear Weapons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include an 
article on “The Problem of Nuclear 
Weapons” adopted by the 22d biennial 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America on October 19, 1960. 
None will deny that we live in perilous 
times, the most perilous in the Christian 
era. Sincere views are heard on many 
sides. Spokesmen crying from the 
housetops seem to envision the horrors 
that might be wreaked on the entire 
civilized world by nuclear war unless men 
of good will and understanding take 
prompt action to prevent it. Nor will any 
deny that the solution to many of the 
world’s problems will never be realized 
unless we approach them from a sound 
spiritual footing. Man’s relationship to 
his Creator, man’s relationship to his fel- 
low men must be viewed in the light of 
the Holy Scripture. The course is clearly 
outlined; now we need to give heed to it. 
This basic position with sound practical 
approaches is embodied in a statement 
recently issued by the board of social 
missions of the United Lutheran Church 
of America. I regard it a privilege to 
Share the basic tenets of this position 
with my colleagues: 

A STATEMENT ON THE PROBLEM OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

We believe that the great technological ad- 
vances of the nuclear-space age hold great 
promise for the future of civilization at the 
same time that they pose the possibility of 
its destruction. We believe that these new 
dimensions of knowledge and power have 
developed under the sovereignty of God Who 
continues to rule over men and nations. In 
the light of His redeeming act in Jesus 
Christ we hold that it is His loving will that 
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this new potential be used in the service of 
justice, freedom, and peace, and that it is 
the responsibility of Christians to make every 
effort to guard against its destructive em- 
ployment and to harness it for the general 
enhancement of the life of all mankind. 

We recognize that, because of the perva- 
siveness of sin, war is always a threat; but 
we do not believe that it is therefore in- 
evitable. Hence Christians are constrained 
by the love of God in Christ to join with 
others in working for the abolition of war 
and for the extension of peace, justice, and 
freedom among the nations. In this process 
we must oppose and seek to overcome all 
forms of totalitarianism which deny the na- 
ture and destiny of man as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

We urge the Governments of the United 
States and Canada to wage peace and seek 
the prevention of war simultaneously by (a) 
assisting the economically underprivileged 
nations of the world to attain higher stand- 
ards of living; (b) consolidating and extend- 
ing their ties with free nations; (c) engag- 
ing with other governments in peaceful com- 
petition where important differences exist 
and in peaceful cooperation where funda- 
mental principle is not compromised. 

We urge the Governments of the United 
States and Canada to support and strengthen 
the United Nations and its agencies. There 
is particular need to encourage the develop- 
ment of the rule of law as well as provisions 
to insure international security in a manner 
compatible with the security needs and vital 
interests of all nations. 

We reaffirm that though conscientious ob- 
jection to military service is rejected as 
normative for the church’s political ethic, it 
should be respected and protected as a voca- 
tional choice for individual Christians (min- 
utes of 12th biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, p. 138). 

We recognize that armaments are. today a 
basic element in international diplomacy. 
Their possession in peace may serve to deter 
aggression. Their use in war for purposes of 
defense may be justified as a necessary evil 
in a sinful world. Under no circumstances 
can aggressive or preventive wars be sanc- 
tioned. Armaments, both their possession 
and use, have always been fraught with haz- 
ards, but they have now reached a destruc- 
tive capacity which, if fully utilized, could 
engulf the nations in a holocaust of mutual 
annihilation. We are, therefore, convinced 
that the decision to have recourse to arms 
must be determined by the extent to which 
justice and freedom may be advanced. No 
nation is justified in the use of weapons of 
such magnitude as would result in the total 
destruction of human life. At the same time, 
we recognize that the dilemma posed by the 
availability of these weapons can be resolved 
in abstraction only at grave risk. We are 
persuaded that this dilemma will remain a 
burden of mankind through the foreseeable 
future and that decisions must be made 
humbly and responsibly as each new situa- 
tion arises. The dangers inherent in the 
nuclear-space age will be decreased in pro- 
portion to the effectiveness of agreements for 
the cessation of nuclear-weapons testing and 
the reduction of national armaments under 
international inspection and control. 

We call upon the Governments of the 
United States and other nuclear powers to 
persist in the efforts to arrive at effective 
multilateral agreements on the cessation of 
all kinds of nuclear weapons testing with 
provision for adequate inspection and con- 
trol. Toward this end we believe that a 
moratorium on testing should be continued 
until every opportunity to secure such effec- 
tive agreements has been utilized. We advo- 
cate this position not only because hazards to 
health will thereby be kept at a minimum 
but also because agreement on the cessation 
of testing could serve to allay suspicion and 
provide an international experience in in- 
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spection and control which are deemed es- 
sential to the regulation and reduction of 
armaments in a manner that will not en- 
danger the security of any nation. 
Recognizing that an open-ended arma- 
ments race poses grave peril for ourselves and 
all nations, we urge the Governments of the 
United States and Canada to engage in un- 
tiring search for new and viable forms of 
arms limitation and control. We believe that 
this requires dealing realistically with the 
unsolved problems of the cold war. Any 
approach should therefore include efforts di- 
rected at relaxation of international tensions 
and settlement of political problems, and 
calls for the readiness for step-by-step prog- 
ress and patience with limited achievement. 





Legislative Program of New York 
Young Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Janyary 9, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the legislative pro- 
gram for 1961 of the New York State 
Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., adopted 
at a meeting of the State executive com- 
mittee held at the Hotel Piccadilly in 
New York City on Thursday, December 
15, 1960. My good friend, Harold R. 
Moskovit, State president of the organ- 
ization, presided at the meeting. The 
program follows: 

The 1961 session of the New York State 
Legislature will convene on January 4. 
There are urgent and pressing problems af- 
fecting the existence of the millions of citi- 
zens of this State which require careful and 
immediate attention from the legislature and 
Governor, and which can only receive solu- 
tions through the vigilant efforts of the 
Democratic minorities in the assembly and 
senate. Vigilance and the effective presen- 
tation of the people’s case has, in the past, 
been successful in forcing cynical Republi- 
can legislators and a Republican Governor 
into action. We believe that such vigilance, 
with aid can once again obtain victory for 
all the people in our State at Albany; plus 
the assistance of the many new Democratic 
legislators elected last November. We urge 
Democratic legisiators to support the fol- 
lowing proposals, which we consider import- 
ant to the welfare of the people of this State. 

The Affiliated Young Democrats pledge our- 
selves to devote every effort to the enactment 
of the following program. We have always 
stated clearly and without equivocation our 
position on the vital issues, and we do so 
now. i 

1, REAPPORTIONMENT 


More than ever before, the intolerable un- 
fairness by which the Republican legislature 
has denied fair representation in the legis- 
lature and in the Congress to the citizens of 
the city of New York has become evident. 
We demand that the legislature abandon the 
unrepresentative apportionment continued 
since the constitution of 1895, and replace it 
with reapportionment under which the pop- 
ulation of the metropolitan area will have 
the same per capita representation in the 
legislature as their fellow citizens from up- 
state. We likewise demand that the reap- 
portionment of the congressional seats for 
New York State be made on a fair and equi- 
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table basis, and that the gerrymandering 
previously enacted by Republican legislatures 
be eliminated. 

2. PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


The Democratic Party is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the proposition that government 
belongs to the people, and that the people 
should have the fullest possible participa- 
tion in the selection of those who fill high 
office. The State of New York is one of 
the few States in which. candidates for U:S. 
Senator, Governor, and other offices filled by 
statewide election are not selected in pri- 
maries. The confusion which has existed 
in recent years with respect to the selection 
of candidates for Governor and Senator 
would not have occurred had there been 
statewide primaries. We advocate the speedy 
passage of legislation permitting and requir- 
ing statewide primaries. 

3. PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


The Democratic voters in the State of New 
York under present law will be one of the 
few segments of our party who will be un- 
able to participate directly in that process 
of selection. ‘We support the enactment of 
legislation permitting presidential preference 
primaries giving the voters in each party 
the right to indicate their preference for 
candidates for President and Vice President 
of the United States, and to elect delegates 
committed to the nomination of such candi- 
dates. 

4. PRESIDENTIAL VOTE 

The closeness of the recent presidential 
election has again demonstrated the unfair- 
ness and undemocratic character of the 
electoral college system. We favor the 
abolition of the electoral college and the 
election of a President and Vice President 
by direct popular vote. Pending such 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, and 
in order to obtain an equitable division of 
the electoral vote, we urge the enactment 
of legislation at Albany permitting the al- 
location of the State’s electoral vote among 
the candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in direct proportion to the popular vote. 


5. STATE OFFICES 


. We favor a clarification of the law so as 
to eliminate any question of the power of 
the Governor to fill vacancies in the office 
of attorney general or other State office. We 
consider it important for the attorney gen- 
eral to be a member of the same political 
party as the Governor. 
6. LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 


We favor revision of the State constitution 
so that separate votes may again be cast for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and to 
permit a vacancy in the office of Lieutenant 
Governor to be filled at the next election 
following the vacancy. 

7. EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD VOTE 


We again urge that the right to vote be 

given to those 18 years of age. 
8. ELECTION LAWS 

We favor the establishment of a permanent 
spring primary. 

We urge the change of voting to 2 days, the 
first Monday and Tuesday in November. 

We recommend that special elections for 
State legislators be done away with, and 
these legislators be appointed by the same 
party as the legislator who brought about 
this election, until the following election 
year. 

9. BOARD OF ELECTIONS 

We favor a revision Of the board of elec- 
tions in New York City that see that the 
counties of Queens, Bronx, and Richmond 
have representation on this board as well as 
Kings and New York Counties have now. 

10. BOARD OF REGENTS 

We urge that the selection of the board of 

regents be placed on a nonpartisan basis, 
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so that all segments of the population may 
be represented in the educational system of 
the State. 
11. COURT REORGANIZATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION 
We favor a continuation and further de- 
velopment of the program for court reform, 
and intensified efforts to bring about its 
enactment. 
12. EDUCATION 
We favor a substantial increase in State 
aid for education so that the city of New 
York and other municipalities will receive a 
fair share of the taxes paid by their residents, 
thus enabling them to meet the enormous 
shortages in adequate teaching staff and 
school facilities. 
* 13. TUITION AT MUNICIPAL COLLEGES 


We are opposed to proposals which would 
establish tuition or other charges in the city 
and community colleges which are main- 
tained as part of the obligation of the State 
and the municipalities to provide full educa- 
tional opportunities to our young people. 

14, CHILD CARE 


We advocate a program of State aid for 
child day care in the public schools. 
15. RENT CONTROL 
We favor the extension of rent control 
throughout the State, and the strengthen- 
ing of the laws requiring landlords to provide 
service and maintenance equal to that pro- 
vided in 1951. . 
16. SUBWAY FARE 


We favor maintenance of the present 15- 
cent subway fare by requiring the State to 
contribute its fair share to the cost of oper- 
ating the subway system. 

17. HOME RULE 

We favor and support a policy of permit- 
ting the city of New York home rule, and 
ceasing efforts to govern the city from 
Albany. 

18, STATE TAXES 

The experience of the past year has dem- 
onstrated that the oppressive increases in 
State taxes enacted by the present Republi- 
can administration are unnecessary and a 
burden which our people should not be re- 
quired to bear. We favor repeal of such tax 
increases and a reduction of State taxes to 
the greatest extent compatible with a sol- 
vent State government. 

19. EAST HUDSON PARKWAY AUTHORITY 

We urge repeal of the law creating the 
East Hudson Parkway Authority, and a re- 
turn of the Westchester County Parkways 
and the responsibility for their maintenance 
to the county authorities. 

20. MILK DATING 

We favor the reenactment of the milk dat- 
ing law for New York City as most important 
to the health of the children. 

21. SAFETY BELTS 

We urge the passing of a bill requiring that 
all automobiles be equipped with safety belts 
in order to help curtail the injuries and 
deaths on the highways. 

22. SCIENCE COLLEGE 

We favor the building of a new science 
college in our State to help meet the new 
advances in science. 

23. HOUSING 

We urge the building of more middle- 
income homes to meet this need in our 
State. 

We favor a bill to extend the ban on racial 
discrimination in housing to all multiple 
dwellings and to one- or two-family houses 
throughout the State. 

24, PUBLIC HEALTH 

We favor more State aid for public health, 

as more assistance to the mentally ill, to 
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build more rehabilitation centers, and to 
help train the medical help to.meet this 
great shortage. 

25. POLLUTION 


We favor a study and research to be con- 
ducted to help curtail the pollution of our 
air and water. 

26. NATIONAL RESOURCES 


We favor legislation for an intensive pro- 
gram by our State to conserve and develop 
our national resources. 

27. TRANSPORTATION 


We urge the building of more roads and 
better transportation in all of our suburban 
areas of our State because of the fast grow- 
ing of these communities. 


28. INDUSTRY 


We urge more action by the State com- 
merce department in helping to get more in- 
dustry for our State and to hold those in- 
dustries that we have. 


29. OFF-TRACK BETTING 


We favor off-track betting by a referendum 
by each city or community that wants this 
legislation. 

30. THREE-DAY WEEKEND PLAN 


We favor the 3-day weekend plan that 
celebrates all holidays, with the exception 
of religious holidays, on Monday and a bill 
be enacted to bring this about. 

31. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We favor vigorous continuation of the 
program to combat juvenile delinquency 
The State’s facilities for the handling of de- 
linquent boys and girls must be expanded 
and additional funds must be made avail- 
able for the probation bureaus of the crim- 
inal courts. We urge an expanded rehabili- 
tation program for young people in correc- 
tional institutions. We also support a meet- 
ing of industry, State and city officials, and 
social workers at once to work out a program 
to help teenagers between 14 to 19 years 
of age secure positions for the summer 
months. 

32, LEGISLATURE 

We again advocate that a printed record 
be published and made available to the pub- 
lic of the full proceedings of the legislature, 
including the names of all persons employed 
in the legislative establishment and the 
amount of compensation received by them, 
as well as a daily record of the happenings 
on the floor of each house and in committees, 
together with promptly printed copies of all 
bills and legislative reports, so that the pub- 
lic may be fully informed of what goes on in -~ 
Albany, and abuses of the character recently 
disclosed may be eliminated. 

This legislative program wil be introduced 
and advanced in the 1961 State legislature by 
our members, of which there are 17 in the 
State senate and 31 in the State assembly. 





Hon. Richard Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a heavy heart that I join my col- 
leagues on this occasion. Dick Wig- 
glesworth was a friend to all, and we of 
New England were profoundly proud of 
our native son. 

I found him to be a very kind man, 
always helpful to a colleague and vitally 
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interested in State, regional, national, 
and international problems. 

His appointment as Ambassador to 
Canada was both complimentary and 
wise, for his ability and experience in 
statesmanship eminently equipped him 
for this post. 

The memory of Dick Wigglesworth I 
shall always count a rich treasure. 

Mrs. McIntire joins me in this expres- 
sion of sympathy to his widow and his 
family. 





Rotting Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we can de- 
feat these wild spending socialistic col- 
lectivist schemes. It can be done by all 
patriotic, free-enterprise groups uniting 
behind our coalition in Congress. The 
plan of the Fascist liberals is to pick us 
off one at a time as the Honorable Sam 
Pettengill points out in the following 
timely article: 

Tue GrRaNp STRATEGY OF FREEDOM 


(By the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, 
former Congressman from Indiana, Demo- 
crat, 1930-38) 


SOCIALISM’S SECRET WEAPON IS MONEY 


Governments formerly gained power by the 
sword and swelled their coffers by conquest 
and tribute. That method is still used, but 
chiefly against foreigners. 

Modern governments obtain power over 
their own people in a more subtle fashion. 
They tax away the earnings of their people, 
and then dole some of it back to them in 
subsidies, gifts, grants-in-aid, and the award 
of huge government contracts. 

By this process they become the masters 
of men, and cease to be their servants. The 
historic relationship is reversed. Instead of 
government coming to the people for its sup- 
port, the people come to the government for 
their support. © 

Hitler put all goups in Germany in pawn 
to him via the money route. In the face of 
the granting or withholding of public money, 
opposition died away. People began to keep 
their mouths shut—businessmen first—but, 
finally, editors, educators, ahd ministers. He 
thus united both conservatives and radicals 
behind him. This is a very important point. 

In this country, governors of States, 
mayors of cities and members of business 
organizations—chambers of commerce—in- 
cluding those most opposed to socialism in 
the abstract, become beggars at Washington 
for a return of some of the money collected 
from them in their own communities—less 
the political brokerage. As beggars, they 
fawn and smirk. 

Big government breeds little men. The 
great “power of the purse,” with which the 
representatives of the taxpayer once held 
the executive branch in check, is rapidly 
passing into the hands of a political Santa 
Claus. 

Not one of the extensions of socialism 
could be put into effect without money. Cut 
off the money supply—and. the power to 
borrow—and you stop them in their tracks. 
As Jefferson said, “We must make our selec- 
tion between economy and liberty, or profu- 
sion and servitude.” 
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Harry Hopkins gave the formula for so- 
cialism—tax, spend and elect. Yet because 
they fail to grasp the grand strategy of 
freedom, various groups exhaust themselves 
on scattered tactical skirmishes—good in 
themselves, but largely futile in the face 
of this overpowering flood of money. 

Justice Holmes used to say, “We must 
strike for the jugular and let the rest go.” 
I would urge no one to abandon the fight for 
his own program or group, but the number 
one plank in all platforms must be the 
exact reverse of the Hopkins formula—‘“Re- 
duce taxes and spending, especially at the 
Federal level. Keep government poor and 
remain free.’ 

Make that the No. 1 plank in all platforms 
for freedom. The doctors can then fight so- 
cialized medicine; owners of real estate can 
fight public housing; others can fight Federal 
control of education; business can fight Gov- 
ernment competition; others can fight to 
relieve privately created wealth of some of 
the tax burden. 

With reduced Federal spending and sharp- 
ly reduced taxes as the No. 1 plank of all 
groups, they can then fight with some chance 
of success. 

As it is, with each group fighting some 
single phase of socialism in which the others 
are not particularly interested, they are 
picked off like sitting ducks. 

The Socialist planners lull the unthinking 
with the trick question, “What freedom have 
you lost?” That’s easy to answer. It is my 
freedom to keep what I earn and spend it 
as I please. That’s the vital distinction be- 
tween European socialism and American in- 
dividualism. “To have and to hold,” written 
into millions of title deeds, tells the story 
of the individual incentives and rewards that 
have produced America’s magnificent 
achievement. 

A grand strategy for freedom is imperative. 
We must unite on one point, easily under- 
stood, which touches the pocketbook nerve 
of millions of voters. Intellectual argu- 
ments are not enough. You must appeal to 
the legitimate self-interest of millions. We 
must find the common denominator of mass 
resistance to socialism. The common de- 
nominator is the pocketbook. On that con- 
cept and that alone can you mobil’™s an 
army sufficient in numbers to wage success- 
ful war. 

We must show millions of voters how they 
are being hurt—how their security for old 
age is melting away. The present run on 
our gold by foreign creditors is a storm flag 
which only fools will disregard. 

There are millions of life insurance policy- 
holders. As money becomes cheap, their se- 
curity shrinks and in time vanishes. A 
policy paid up in 1940 has lost more than half” 
its value in terms of what it will buy today. 

A life insurance president has just told 
us of the disastrous effect of the cheap 
money policies of the past 20 years on life 
insurance security. The insurance com- 
panies are forced to earn less on their in- 
vestments. Therefore, they must charge 
higher premiums for the same protection. 
Then when the policy is paid, the money 
received is taxed more, and buys less. To 
cover all these losses, a typical life insurance 
holder needs to take out at least 90 percent 
more insurance to provide the same purchas- 
ing power and protection as in 1929. 

Most of the beneficiaries of life insurance 
are women. Tell them what taxes and debt 
and rotting money are doing to the security 
their husbands have worked so hard to pro- 
vide. “Old age and want—thou ill-matched 
pair.” 

Then there are other millions who own 
government bonds. A bond bought 10 years 
ago for $75 can be cashed today for $100. 
But the $100 will buy you less than the $75 
did when you turned it over to the Govern- 
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ment. So you have lost all your interest and 
part of your principal. And you are 10 years 
older. 

Then you have 50 to 60 million people 
who have been compelled to buy what are . 
called “social security” cards. Their hoped- 
for security melts away as dollars become 
cheap. To make up the loss, bills are in 
Congress to pay them more of these rotting 
dollars, adding to the tax burden to be car- 
ried by all industry, forcing prices still 
higher, and the music goes round and round. 

The guarantees of government are writ on 
water and carved in sand. Something for 
nothing is the moral cancer of a free so- 
ciety. Once begun, there is no stopping its 
deadly course except to find the lowest com- 
mon denominator of the mass resistance of 
millions of voters—the pocketbook and the 
fear of poverty in old age. This is the grand 
strategy of freedom. 





Mrs. Helen Kocan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Helen Kocan of 1823 LaPorte Avenue, 
Whiting, Ind., will observe her 75th 
birthday on Sunday, January 22, 1961. 

Mrs. Kocan, during her adult life, has 
been active in church, civic, and govern- 
mental affairs in the Calumet region of 
Indiana and has contributed greatly to 
her city, county, State, and Nation dur- 
ing this half century. 

The following tribute by John C. Seir- 
anka, American Slovak Journalist of 
Passaic, N.J., sets out in detail a few of 
the major accomplishmerts of Mrs. Ko- 
can during this long period of her active 
life. Her neighbors, friends, and the 
members of the various organizations to 
which she has contributed her time and 
services, will honor her on next Sunday. 
I wish to extend my personal greetings 
and best wishes to Mrs. Kocan for con- 
tinued good health and many more years 
of happiness and productive service. 

The tribute follows: 

Mrs. HELEN KocaN—Mrs. AMERICAN SLOVAK 
FRATERNALIST 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

On Sunday, January 22, 1961, Mrs. Helen 
Kocan, supreme president of the First Cath- 
olic Slovak Ladies Union, largest Slovak fra- 
ternal organization in the world, will observe 
her Diamond (75th) birthday in the city of 
Whiting, Lake County, Ind., where she has 
been a resident for the past half a century. 

The membership of this Slovak ladies or- 
ganization, numbering over 90,000 with assets 
over $31 million, has in the city of Whiting, : 
Indiana, the largest local branch, number- 
ing some 1,400 members. 

Inasmuch as Mrs. Kocan has been a su- 
preme officer in this, the largest Slovak 
Ladies Union for the past 43 years, starting 
back in 1917 as a member of the supreme 
court, serving several terms as supreme 
auditor and since 1933 has served contin- 
uously as its supreme president, the entire 
90,000 membership and leaders of some 2. 
million Slovaks in America are paying her 
tribute with this uniquely deserved honor 
as the Mrs. American Slovak Fraternalist. 

We are mindful of the fact that when Mrs. 
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Kocan was born on January 22, 1886 in a 
small village of Cervenica, Saris County, 
Eastern Slovakia, the American Slovak re- 
ligious, fraternal and social life was just in 
the bud. The first Slovak Catholic parish 
in Streator, Ill., was only 3 years old, 
founded by the well-known Father Joseph 
Kossalko. The two teachers from Slovakia, 
Jan Slovensky and Julius Wolf were gather- 
ing their hard earned dollars to publish a 
bulletin and on October 21, 1886 issued the 
first Slovak newspaper in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the Amerikansko Slovenské Noviny (Ameri- 
can Slovak Gazette). 

We also recognize the efforts and pay 
tribute to the pioneers of Slovak women’s 
organizations in America, namely the Zivena 
(The goddess of life) and her former presi- 
dents: Maria Kmec Ruman, Paulina Novo- 
mesky, Maria Wolarik Bradac, Susanna Kusy 
and the present Mary S. Mravec. The Zivena 
was organized in 1891. We also recognize 
the efforts of Mrs. Kocan’s predecessors, 
namely the foundress, Anna Hurban and 
former presidents: Ilona Ratkovic, Anna 
Vojna Strunak, Rozalia Hozeny-Bojtim, 
Pauline Doerl, Anna Ondrey and Frances C. 
Jakabcin; also presidents and leaders of 
other Slovak women’s organizations; namely, 
Antonia Virusky, Helen Panik, Gabriela 
Vavrek and Anna Sotak; Susanna Jan- 
dik, Tanya Sturman, Mary Stankoviansky, 
Mary Zguris, Maria Davala, J. Jankola, Su- 
sann Klamar, Cecilia Kollar, Magda Kojis, 
Mary Kardos, Veronica Stasik, Mary Piroch, 
Mary Ruyak and many others. However, 
when Mrs. Kocan took over the reins of the 
First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, our 
country was in history’s worst depression. 
That was 3 months after Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became President in 1933. With her su- 
preme officers, she guided the organization 
to its present high standing, enjoying emi- 
nent prestige among the American fraternals. 
Last January 1960 it opened its million and 
half dollar Villa Sancta Anna, home for the 
aged, near Cleveland, Ohio. 

At Mrs. Kocan’s suggestion a Slovak Ameri- 
can Cook Book was published which enjoys 
its ninth edition and realized from sales 
oyer $75,000 for the home of the aged. 
Scholarships to students are awarded in its 
junior order. 

The organization under her leadership 
gained the reputation as the most generous 
American Slovak fraternal, contributing 
large sums to religious and cultural causes. 

It aided the publishing of various books 
and supported authors. It modernized its 
official organ the Zenska Jednota (Ladies 
Union) making it one of the most attractive 
American Slovak fraternal magazines. Mrs. 
Kocan is held in high esteem by her supreme 
officers, 90,000 members and her fellow 
American Slovaks. 

In her duties as supreme president, she 
often said that she hates to see a thing done 
by halves and agreed with a teacher who 
said: “If it be right, do it boldly; if it be 


.. wrong, leave it undone.” 


Mrs. Kocan throughout her 75 years has 
been mindful of the old teaching that Chris- 
tianity has lifted woman to a new place in 
the world. 

Realizing the present plight of the women 
in her native Slovakia, Mrs. Kocan besides 
her many official duties is doing all she can 
for the freedom of the people of her native 
country, now enslaved by the Communists. 

Her rise to the highest position among 
her countrymen in America is the best proof 
of the great opportunities this country 
offers. 

We conclude our felicitations to this our 
Mrs. American Slovak Fraternalist with this 
verse of George Eliot: 


And rank for her meant duty, various 
Yet equal in its worth, done worthily. 
Command was service; humblest service 
done 
By willing and discerning souls was glory. 
Happy birthday, Mrs. Kocan! 
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The Firing on the “Star of the West” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I 
include therewith the script of the 
pageant “The Star of the West.” The 
narrator of this striking account of the 
reenactment of that memorable day in 
Charleston, S.C., was our own Frank 
Blair—now a noted commentator with 
the National Broadcasting Co. In his 
inimitable style, Mr. Blair transmitted 
through airwaves and loudspeakers to 
the enormous throng the _ enclosed 
drama written by Frank Durham for the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
beginning of the most lamentable con- 
flict ever to change the course of Amer- 
ica’s history. 

The Citadel cadets were dressed for 
the occasion. They wore the uniform of 
The Citadel cadet of 100 years ago. 
Major Stevens, the commandant of the 
cadets of that day, was portrayed by the 
incomparable Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, 
now the president of The Citadel. The 
replica of the Star of the West was 
made possible by the cooperation of the 
U.S. Navy. Regular and National Guard 
officers and men were represented to 
commemorate—not to celebrate—one of 
the most unfortunate pages in the his- 
tory of this great Nation. I hope and 
America hopes that our country will 
never again receive such a baptism of fire 
and blood that Americans of that day 
were compelled to endure. 

The script follows: 

THE FIRING ON “THE STAR OF THE WEST” BY 
THE CITADEL CADETS, JANUARY 9, 1861 
(A symbolic reenactment written by Frank 

Durham; research by E. H. Phillips, John 

Coussons, and Bret Waller; music by The 

Citadel Band, Leon Freda, director, and 

The Citadel Choir, Vernon Weston, di- 

rector) 





NARRATION 


It is just before dawn, a gray winter's 
dawn, in Charleston, 8.C. ‘The day is Janu- 
ary 9, 1861, and the place is Morris Island, 
a narrow strip of sand barely 4 miles long, 
just across the harbor from the city. It is 
an insignificant dot on any map—Morris 
Island—but today history will be made here. 
Today, here on this strip of sand and pal- 
metto scrub, a group of young men, boys 
really, will fire the first shot of a war that 
will divide a people, will turn brother against 
brother, will rage for 4 bloody and tragic 
years, leaving in its wake devastation, 
poverty, heartbreak, and, finally, a strong 
and enduring nation. 

But these days in January 1861, are 
troubled ones. A battery of four 24-pounders 
has been set up here on Morris Island. On 
Christmas Eve cadets of The Citadel, the 
military academy of South Carolina, were 
ordered by Governor Pickens to establish the 
defense of the channel leading to Fort Sum- 
ter. Commanded by Maj. P. F. Stevens, 
superintendent of The Citadel, these boys 
left home and school the day. before Christ- 
mas. They have been here ever since—wait- 
ing, waiting and watching the cold blue 
water of Charleston Harbor, watching for a 
Federal ship rumored to be bringing men 
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and supplies to Major Anderson and the 
U.S. garrison isolated on tiny Fort Sumter. 

For South Carolina is no longer a part of 
the Union. On December 20 the ordinance 
of secession was passed. And now a lone 
sentry -patrols the shore of Morris Island. 
He is Cadet W. S. Simkins, later a judge and 
distinguished member of the law faculty 
of the University of Texas. But in today’s 
bleak dawn he is a boy, a boy alone on the 
sandy stretch of Morris Island. His eyes 
look seaward, but his heart perhaps turns to 
those with whom he had planned to share 
his Christmas—his family, his friends; his 
sweetheart. 

Dawn comes slowly to the cadets on Morris 
Island. A sharp winter breeze rustles among 
the palmettoes and the underbrush. Except 
for Cadet Simkins and the guard, only one 
other boy is awake, and he is only half 
awake. Pushing down his blanket, he studies 
his watch in the dim light. Unwillingly, he 
struggles to his feet, takes up the bugle, 
cold to his touch, and sounds “Reveille.” 

Sleep drugged, whipped by the sharp Jan- 
uary wind, the cadets fall in for inspection. 
Another day begins. 

Why do we see these preparations for war 
on this tiny Carolina coastal island in Janu- 
ary 1861? What has happened to the perfect 
Union of States envisioned by the Founders 
of our country? For many months, for years 
even, the clouds have been gathering. A 
growing chasm separates the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Southern States. Rumors 
of secession, of civil war, have swept the emo- 
tions of the people. In August 1860, South 
Carolinians saw the Federal Government be- 
gin vigorous attempts to strengthen Fort 
Sumter for defense. Defense against what? 
Similar news came from Fort Moultrie, whose 
garrison was being increased. Tiny Castle 
Pinckney in the harbor was said to be under- 
going some necessary fepairs. Charleston- 
ians seemed to.sense a wall of steel closing in 
on them from the sea. 

And then, on December 20, 1860, South 
Carolina seceded from the Union. What 
would be the response of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in Washington? On that day, hoping 
for compromise and reconciliation, President 
Buchanan wrote Gov. Francis W. Pickens 
that he had no intention of changing the 
status of the Federal forts in Charleston 
Harbor. 

Momentarily, South Carolinians were re- 
assured. But only momentarily. For under 
cover of darkness on the night of December 
26, Major Anderson, acting on his own initia- 
tive, moved his Federal garrison from Fort 
Moultrie to Fort Sumter. Before leaving, he 
spiked all the guns at Moultrie, rendering 
that fort temporarily useless. So on Decem-. 
ber- 29, under orders from Governor Pickens 
the South Carolina militia quietly took over 
the U.S. arsenal in the city—in the name of 
the independent State of South Carolina. 
Then on January 1, Major Stevens and his 
Citadel cadets set up their battery on Morris 
Island, a battery commanding the entrance 
to. the harbor and directly exposed to Major 
Anderson’s guns at Fort Sumter. 

And then there was the silence of waiting, 
waiting. At first, no one quite knew for 
what they were waiting. But the peace of 
the continent hung precariously in the bal- 
ance. 

Now Major Stevens orders his Citadel ca- 
dets to their posts. The infantry unit has a 
breathing spell. But each gun crew takes 
its place at its gun. Though nothing has 
happened in the 2 weeks that they have been 
here, Major Stevens is a stickler for prepared- 
ness. Today, as on every other day, the ca- 
dets must practice the artillery drill. They 
have been instructed in one of the standard 
artillery procedures of the U.S. Army. It is 
known as “drill of the piece” and comes 
from an Army manual on tactics prepared in 
1846 by Brevet Capt. S. Cooper. 

Today the routines of the manual of arms 
and the artillery drill take on new meaning 
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to the cadets. Now they know what they are 
waiting for. They have known since yester- 
day. They feel a quickening of the pulse, a 
tightening of the nerves, even as they repeat 
the well-known movements of the drill. For 
last night they heard that a Federal ship, 
The Star of the West, is nearing Charleston, 
coming with men and supplies for Major An- 
derson at Fort Sumter. It is their job, the 
cadets’ job, to see that The Star of the West 
does not complete its mission. 

Even as President Buchanan reassured 
Governor Pickens about the Federal forts in 
Charleston, he and General Scott were char- 
tering a merchant vessel to insure the secrecy 
of their plan to reinforce Fort Sumter. 
Cleared for Savannah and New Orleans, The 
Star of the West left New York at sunset, 
January 5, and that night took on 4 offi- 
cers and over 200 soldiers, along with am- 
munition, at Governor’s Island. The vessel 
is unarmed, and to guarantee greater secrecy, 
Lieutenant Woods keeps his troops below 
decks whenever another ship is near. 

But the attempts at secrecy are futile. The 
South has well-placed friends in the North. 
Senator Wigfall of Texas and Secretary of the 
Interior Thompson have already sent word 
of The Star of the West to the Charleston 
authorities. And, by January 8, Alexander 
Jones, a telegraphic correspondent for south- 
ern newspapers, informs the Charleston 
Mercury of the ship’s approach. 

So now Major Stevens and his cadets are 
waiting. Cadet Simkins patrols the shore. 
At the mouth of the channel a small steamer 
waits. When The Star of the West is sighted, 
the steamer will give the signal. No one 
knows that The Star of the West, hidden by 
the darkness, has been lying at the entrance 
of the channel since midnight. 

Now the artillery drill is over. The dawn is 
slowly bringing the light of day. The Citadel 
cadets stand at their posts, waiting. And 
to pass the time, as soldiers have done since 
the beginning of history, they sing. 

But even as they sing, something is hap- 
pening at the entrance to the channel. Let 
us hear the words of Lieutenant Woods, in 
command of the troops on The Star of the 
West. In his official report he says: “Just 
before day, discovered a steamer lying off the 
main ship channel. She showed one blue 
light and two red lights. Receiving no reply 
from the Star of the West, she steamed up 
the channel. All soldiers sent below deck 
at daylight and kept there while the Star 
was in the channel. As soon as there was 
enough light, the Star crossed the bar and 
entered the main ship channel. The steamer 


ahead fired rockets as she proceeded toward . 


the harbor.” 

On Morris Island Cadet Simkins sees the 
signal. Quickly he reports the approach of 
The Star of the West to the sergeant of the 
guard. The sergeant rushes to Major Stevens. 
The major orders the long roll sounded. 

The boys rush to their guns. To their 
rear the Zouave Cadets and the German 
Riflemen, two Charleston units, are stationed 
as infantry support. 

The cadets are at their posts. The guns 
are loaded. The lanyards are stretched. The 
zero hour has come. 

There is a moment of silence, of indecision, 
Major Stevens pauses. The cadet staff await 
his orders. Shall they fire? Shall they fire 
the shot which will constitute an act of 
war between South Carolina and the United 
States? 

But the silence, the indecision, lasts only 
amoment. Knowing his grave responsibility, 
Major Stevens gives the command: “Com- 
mence firing.” 

In his diary John Berkley Grimball of 
Charleston wrote: “The first gun of the Revo- 
lution has been fired.” And the cadet who 
fired this historic shot, who pulled the lan- 
yard, was G. E. Haynsworth of Sumter, 8.C., 
known to his comrades as “Tuck.” Lieu- 
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tehant Woods’ report of the shot fired by 
“Tuck” Haynsworth is restrained, official, but 
beneath the calm prose there surges the emo- 
tion of the moment: “When The Star 
of the West had reached a point about 
1% 
Fort Moultrie, a masked battery near 
the north end of Morris Island opened fire. 
Men of the Star had seen a red palmetto 
flag flying, but nothing else to indicate the 
presence of a battery. * * * The Star had 
crossed the bar with the American ensign 
flying on the flagstaff. After the first shot, 
she hoisted a full-sized garrison flag.” 

What thoughts run through the minds of 
Major Stevens and his cadets as they see the 
Stars and Stripes waving from the ship at 
which they have fired? What clash of loy- 
alties tears their hearts? But they are com- 
mitted. They have gone too far along the 
road to turn back—even should they want to 
turn back. The Star of ihe West has not 
retreated. So once again, Major Stevens 
gives the command: “Fire.” 

But The Star of the West moves steadily, 
relentlessly forward. Captain McGowan, in 
command of the vessel, says: “We continued 
on under the fire of the battery for over 10 
minutes, several of the shots going clean over 
us. One passed just clear of the pilothouse. 
Another passed between the smokestack and 
the walking beam of the engine. Another 
struck the ship just abaft of the forerigging 
and stove in the planking. And another 
came within an ace of carrying away the 
rudder.” 

But what of Fort Sumter where Major 
Anderson is with his Federal garrison and his 
guns threatening the cadets on Morris Is- 
land? One of his officers, Captain Abner 
Doubleday, famous as the father of baseball, 
sees through his glass The Star of the West 
enter Morris Island Channel, and he hastens 
to inform Major Anderson. Anderson orders 
his men to the parapets, to their gun sta- 
tions—but does not permit them to fire. 
Why? This is one of the questions to which 
the answer is unknown, shrouded in the 
mists of history and the workings of the 
human brain. But the fact remains— 
Anderson does not fire, and thus The Citadel 
cadets on Morris Island continue at their 
posts. 

And then Fort Moultrie, where other 
Carolinians have established themselves, is 
heard from. From a gun there, comes a 
shell, arcing across the harbor, to cause a 
waterspout near the stern of The Star of the 
West. 

With the shot from Fort Moultrie the 
cadets realize with joy that they are not 
alone, that other Carolinians are joining in 
the defense of the harbor. 

Suddenly The Star of the West slows, her 
forward progress diminishes. Has she been 
hit badly? Has she decided to turn aside, 
to head to sea, her mission a failure? Again 
Lieutenant Woods gives us the answer. He 
writes that with no assistance from Major 
Anderson. he found it “impossible to take 
my command to Fort Sumter. I was obliged 
most reluctantly to turn about and make my 
way out of the harbor before my retreat 
should be cut off by vessels then in sight.” 
For now he sees a ship “supposed to be the 
cutter Aiken” coming from the harbor in 
tow of a steamer. In a few minutes he will 
be trapped in the channel, an armed cut- 
ter at his stern and the guns of Morris Island 
firing point blank. The Citadel cadets con- 
tinue their assault on the vessel. 

The rebel yell—a war cry that is to sound 
again and again through the coming years— 
at Manassas, at Chancellorsville, at Gettys- 
burg, at Appomattox. 

This is to be the battle song of a nation 
divided, of a nation torn by strife for four 
weary, tragic years. Now it sounds the joy 
of victory. The Star of the West has headed 
out to sea. A little group of boys, boys like 


miles from Fort Sumter and from : 
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your sons and brothers, young Citadel cadets, 
have known their moment of triumph here 
on the sand and scrub of Morris Island. 
They have taken the irretrievable step. 
There is no turning back. Ahead, inevitable, 
foredestined, is the holocaust of civil war. 
This is the beginning, the prologue. For a 
brief time there will be an uneasy silence, 
a silence neither peace nor war. But this 
is the beginning. In three short months, on 
April 12, 1861, the guns will sound at Fort 
Sumter. And these cadets and thousands 
of young men like them, from both North 
and South, will march to war. Their hopes 
will be high. These young men, both North 
and South, will know that their cause is 
just. Thousands will die proving it. A land 
will be laid waste. The face of this land 
will bear a scar unhealed for many years. 
But from this tragic maelstrom, from these 
four years of ordeal by fire and sword, this 
land will rise again, strong, filled with hope, 
filled with faith in its mission, its destiny. 
It will have achieved unity through the fire 
of division, strength through the ultimate 
testing of spirit. 





OECD or Third State Department Effort 
To Usurp the Powers of Congress To 
Regulate Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members will recall the attempts 
made by the executive branch or more 
particularly the State Department dur- 
ing past 15 years to wrest from the Con- 
gress its power to regulate the foreign 
commerce of this country. The first at- 
tempt took the form of seeking U.S. 
membership in the International Trade 
Organization, known as the ITO. This 
effort began in 1945 and ended in 1950 
when the resolution calling for approval 
of the Havana Charter, as it was called, 
for International Trade Organization 
died in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The ITO never came into being because 
the United States was its principal spon- 
sor. Since Congress rejected the char- 
ter, other nations that signed it aban- 
doned it. 

Next came the OTC or Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. The resolution 
for the approval of this agreement was 
sent to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means where it fared little better 
than the ITO before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Again, with U.S. failure to approve the 
OTC did not come into being. 

Now the State Department comes be- 
fore the Congress once more with a pro- 
posal to enmesh this country in an in- 
ternational trade and economic organ- | 
ization. The Department has not yet 
decided whether to submit the OECD 
agreement to both Houses: for approval 
by’simple majority or to the Senate alone 
as a treaty, requiring a two-thirds vote 
for ratification. ; 

It seems odd indeed that the State De- 
partment comes to the Congress with a 
proposal clearly designed to destroy ef- 
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fectively the power of Congress vested in 
it by the Constitution to regulate our 
foreign commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I offer for the Recorp an ex- 
cellent analysis of the OECD proposal 
as it was printed recently in America’s 
Textile Reporter, a weekly magazine, 
that circulates widely in the textile in- 
dustry. The article in question follows: 

For the third time since the end of World 
War II, the State Department is attempting 
to lead the United States into an interna- 
tional trade organization. 

This time it’s the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, an At- 
lantic trade and commerce pact which would 
link the economies of North America and 
Western Europe. If ratified by the 20 signa- 
tory nations, it would make the United 
States and Canada full-fledged members of 
the successor to what was previously a Euro- 
pean organization, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 

The first attempt in this direction came 
in the period of 1945-50 when it was pro- 
posed that the United States join a 56-na- 
tion trade brotherhood dispersed over the 
entire globe, including Russia, called the 
International Trade Organization. Congress 
buried the idea in 1950 when the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee failed to report an 
approving resolution. The 50-odd countries 
dropped out when the United States refused 
to ratify. 

The second try came under the name of 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
This was a somewhat pallid version-of the 
ITO, but critics saw in it the end to Con- 
gress constitutional control over foreign 
commerce. They charged that if this power 
were transferred to an international organi- 
zation, in which the United States had only 
one vote, the ability of Congress to respond 
to changing conditions in world trade would 
be destroyed. The approving resolution was 
sent to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee where it was amended and reported fav- 
ably, but the bill failed to reach the House 
floor. In the next Congress, it was again 
placed before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee where it was amended and reported favor- 
the end of OTC. 

In this newest attempt, the articles of 
agreement are designated as a convention. 
This may mean ratification by the Senate, 
requiring a two-thirds vote or submission to 
both ._Houses of Congress as an executive 
agreement, requiring only a majority vote. 
Apparently, the final decision will depend on 
whether State Department strategists decide 
it is easier to attempt a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate or a simple majority vote in the 
House. While a majority vote sounds sim- 
pler, recent history has shown the House 
to be more conservative on foreign trade 
than the Senate. 

“The proposed new organization suffers 
from the same fatal defect as its two fore- 
runners,” says O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the Nationwide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy. “They also sought to use the 
sanctity of international agreement as a 
means of making permanent and supreme 
the economic outlook of the people then in 
the executive branch of the Government, es- 
pecially those in the State Department. By 
so doing, they sought to place beyond the 
reach of the electorate the subject of inter- 


national trade and even, to an indefinite — 


degree, the distribution of capital among 
productive resources in this country. This 
they seek to do because they have in com- 
mon a craving for permanency for their 
ideas. In the absence of such a guarantee 
of endurance, the fruits of their efforts might 
fall apart with the next election or the next. 
The Congfess might even become protection- 
ist, a prospect they can contemplate only 
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with gnashing of teeth. By interposing the 
agreement between the electorate and Con- 
gress, Congress could no longer exercise its 
constitutional authority and responsibility 
to regulate our foreign commerce without 
encountering and perhaps running afoul of 
provisions of the proposed - international 
agreement.” 

The avowed aims of OECD are to “achieve 
the highest sustainable economic growth and 
employment and a rising standard of living” 
among member nations; to “contribute to a 
sound economic expansion in member as 
well as nonmember countries in the process 
of economic development”; and to “con- 
tribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral, nondiscriminatory basis in ac- 
cordance with international obligations.” 
The latter goal is an exact duplication of 
the central aim of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Furthermore, Mr. Strackbein points out, 
“article 2(d) of OECD binds the members to 
‘pursue their efforts to reduce or abolish ob- 
stacles to the exchange of goods and services 
and current payments and maintain and ex- 
tend the liberalization of capital movements.’ 
The first half of this pledge covers the same 
ground as GATT but the ‘extension and liber- 
alization of capital movements’ goes beyond 
the general agreement.” 

“In view of the similarity between the 
two,” Mr. Strackbein says, “the conclusion 
is justified that the current effort represents 
another attempt by indirection to legitimize 
GATT, which has never been submitted to 
Congress for approval or ratification. GATT 
has been called an executive agreement re- 
quiring no congressional approval. Obvious- 
ly, the authors of OECD do not consider 
GATT to be solidly founded in the absence of 
congressional approval. They fear that GATT 
could be easily upset and with it the par- 
ticular trade philosophy to which American 
supporters were and are now dedicated. If 
the leaders change their minds, GATT could 
be upset and turned out. That is why they 
want OECD. By ratifying OECD, GATT could 
gradually be replaced and the stigma of il- 
legitimacy sidestepped.” 

The purpose of OTC was to administer 
GATT, Mr. Strackbein warns that, without 
saying so directly, it takes but little reading 
of the articles of OECD to discern its readi- 
ness to perform the function contemplated 
for OTC. The framework of the new organ- 
ization would be virtually the same as that 
proposed for OTC. Under article 12, the 
OECD could establish and maintain relations 
with nonmember States or organizations 
and invite nonmember governments or or- 
ganizations to participate in its activities. 
This would make it possible to establish rela- 
tions with GATT, the European Common 
Market, the European Free Trade Association 
and other international organizations. 
OECD is just a back-door approach to OTC. 





Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF _MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very.interesting article 
inserted in the Washington (D.C.) Post 
on January 16, 1961, by Mr. Leon Acker- 
man, of Washington, D.C.: 

YouTtH 

Youth is not a time of life—it is a state 

of mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, 
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red lips, and supple knees; it is a temper 
of the will, a quality of the imagination, a 
vigor of the emotions; it is a freshness of 
the deep springs of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predom- 
inance of courage over timidity, of the 
appetite for adventure with love of ease. 
This often exists in a man of 50 more than 
a boy of 20. Nobody grows old merely liv- 
ing a number of years. People grow old 
only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle 
the skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles 
the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear 
and despair—these are the long, long years 
that bow the head and turn the growing 
spirit back to dust. 

Whether 6, or 60, there is in every being’s 
heart the love of wonder, the sweet amaze- 
ment of the stars and starlike things and 
thoughts, the undaunted challenge of 
events, the unfailing childlike appetite for 
what is next, and the joy of the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as 
your doubt, as young as your self-confidence, 
as old as your fear, as young as your hope, 
as old as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there 
is a wireless station. So long as it receives 
messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, 
grandeur and power from the earth, from 
men and from the infinite, just that long, 
and no longer, are you young. 

When the wires are all down and all the 
central place of your heart is covered with 
snows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, 
then you grow old indeed.—Author unknown. 





Bailey Carroll—Champion of Texas 
History 
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Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Texans are proud of their heritage and 
history, and no one has contributed more 
to Texans’ love for their heritage than 
Dr. Bailey Carroll, professor of history 
at the University of Texas. His con- 
tribution to Texas historical studies is 
.eloquently described in an article by Mrs. 
Mary Lasswell appearing in the January 
1961 issue of Texas Parade. Professor 
Carroll has done much to stimulate in- 
terest in the study of Texas history as 
director of the Texas State Historical 
Association and editor of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

BaILey CARROLL—-CHAMPION OF TEXAS HISTORY 
(By Mary Lasswell) 

To see Bailey Carroll plowing his way up 
the main drag of the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, rolling the ubiquitous 
cigar from side to side in his mobile mouth, 
one would not suspect that he was professor 
of history, director of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, editor of the Southwest- 
ern Historical Quarterly, and a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of England, the 
institution that has sponsored the explora- 
tion of this world more than any other 
society for nearly 200 years. 

Dr. Carroll looks more like a tall, loping 
cowman from west Texas up to see why 
junior isn’t doing better in his studies. He 
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wears conservative clothing of fine quality, 


but no stockman’s boots on the campus. He 
likes boots and recently wore a luxurious pair 
made of gray ostrich hide at the Stamford 
cowboy reunion where he was a chuchwagon 
judge. 
Stetson hat. 

His eyes have marked squint lines at the 
corner. They were acquired by looking over 
great distances. How great the distances he 
scanned can scarcely be appreciated without 
some knowledge of the intellectual terrain 
he has covered in his 50-odd years. The 
lines indicate long hours of concentration 
and tireless cogitation. Bailey Carroll is a 
practical cogitator. He sees the broad south- 
western dream, and doggedly plugs ahead, 
smoothing out obstacles, deepening and 
widening the path to the future with tedious, 
patient spadework and infinite diplomacy 
until the goal is achieved and his dream of 
Texas is made a reality. 

It is a sad commentary on the present 
state of affairs when a dynamic, epic history 
like that of Texas has need of a champion 
to keep it from being exterminated like the 
buffalo. It is shocking to realize that Texas 
history is being throttled by Texans, who for 
unfathomable reasons of their own would 
like to do away with the teaching of Texas 
history in schools supported by Texas money. 
Texas history is the one binding force that 
unifies the diverse kinds of Texans. Cer- 
tainly the love of knowledge and the desire 
to know our own background and environ- 
ment cannot be legislated into people, young, 
and old. But legislation can prevent the 
ultimate extermination of this natural 
heritage just as it was forced to prevent the 
extinction of the teaching of American his- 
tory and in the same way that it was called 
upon to legislate against the extermination 
of the whooping crane and other natural 
phenomena. 

Dr. Carroll and those who support him 
against the onslaughts of those who seek to 
denigrate all things Texan, or who meretrici- 
ously sell out their typewriters for political 
expediency to convert Texas to Western or 
Southern according to who is running for 
what—and where—know that just as the 
proper study of mankind is man, so the 
proper study of Texans is Texas: arts, sci- 
ences, literature, architecture, folklore: in 
short, Texas studies. Dr. Carroll believes 
that qualified teachers, capable of arousing 
the interest of their students in live, active 
studies of the Texas in which they live, are 
the best answers to the detractors of Texas’ 
colorful and fascinating past and present. 

Bailey Carroll is qualified to pass on what 
constitutes great teaching, for as a young 
man he sampled the teaching at several col- 
leges and universities before getting his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock, both in the year 1928. 
He received the first graduate degree from 
that College, and approached the late P. W. 
Horn, then president of the college, about 
securing a recommendation to attach to his 
application for a teaching position in the 
Houston public schools. Dr. Horn informed 
him that while he would gladly write the 
recommendation, he did not think it was 
necessary since Bailey Carroll had just been 
appointed to the faculty of Texas Tech. 

Always a man with a thirst for knowledge, 
Bailey Carroll has lived fully and deeply, up 
to the hilt in whatever he was engaged in. 
The greed for knowledge that characterizes 
the man is an admirable kind of greed, since 
the satisfaction of that hunger has produced 
an individual, a man who is not afraid to 
stand alone, because virtually everything he 
has accomplished for himself. If one word 
can be used to characterize Dr. Carroll, that 
word is “thorough.” He cannot bear to see 
brains going to waste anywhere. His wife, 
Mary Joe, he decided had the makings of a 
good lawyer, so he urged her to learn a little 
something about the law, 11 years of it. Her 


Bailey Carroll is as Texan as his - 
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talent for research would benefit the com- 
piling of the Texas Handbook. He “bor- 
rowed” her for 3 months, and she worked on 
it for 6 years. Dr. Carroll labors and sweats 
over his projects, digs in and does the heavy 
tedious groundwork that is the essence of 
scholarly writing, and he sees to it that ev- 
eryone connected with his work does the 
same thing. His greed has benefited the 
Nation, because it is not a greed for gain, 
for vanity. It is not lust for honors or titles. 
His is an insatiable greed for ever-increasing 
knowledge. And where there is no greed, 
there is no appetite, no growth. Dr. Carroll 
has proven that a man can make himself 
into a civilized being, a citizen of the world 
without erasing his regional heritage. 

The man inspires the same thirst for 
knowledge in his students. They are im- 
bued with the desire to know the facts, to 
scrape every last vestige of meat off the his- 
torical bones, and to make no assertion that 
they cannot document. His students say 
that Bailey Carroll has a gift for graphic ex- 
ample, the understandable explanation that 
will humanize the topic under discussion. 
From his courses spring no theses nor disser- 
tations that are 2-week wonders. He is a 
believer in boiling things down. The ability 
to be quintéssential is part and parcel of the 
man, and much of this gift he conveys to his 
students. In the matter of clarifying the 
chronology of a narrative submitted to him 
recently, he provided the student with a 
yardstick in two words, pointing out that the 
narrator “remembers ahead.” 

Dr. Carroll is imbued with the desire to 
produce better teachers of matters concerned 
with Texas. He is dedicated to getting peo- 
ple of any age interested in producing works 
pertaining to Texas in any form whatsoever. 
He has long fought for the broadening of the 
academic program in Texas studies to include 
far more than formal history, as is proved 
by his interest in the acquisition of various 
collections of Texana for the university, and 
by his profound influence on Texas’ con- 
temporary historical literature. 

Dr. Harry Ransom, president of the uni- 
versity, has taken a big step toward assuring 
the future of Texas studies, since he also 
believes the studies should be broad and 
inclusive in nature: 

“For that reason I have just appointed an 
all-university committee to consider Texas 
studies in general—instead of supporting 
studies limited to political, military, and in- 
stitutional history, It would be an error, I 
think, to assign such responsibility for such 
a wide variety of undertakings to one depart- 
ment. Hence, the history department will 
not have exclusive charge of the program. 

“Let me add another opinion.” He says, 
“I think that Texas studies are ready to move 
into a new, vigorous, and very significant 
period. It would .be a pity if lines were 
drawn up within the regional interests to 
defend local or personal perquisites or prej- 
udices. Texas studies need no other defense 
than their significance; they do not require 
academic transfusions or artificial political 
respiration.” 

Bailey Carroll’s junior historians move- 
ment bears out the soundness of this ap- 
proach. Dr. Ransom said: “Look at the tre- 
mendous vitality of the junior historians 
movement in the State, for example. It cer- 
tainly did not depend upon captive audi- 
ences of high school students; on the con- 
trary it grew out of lively interest among all 
kinds of people engaged in the pursuit of all 
kinds of ideas.” 

Walter Muir Whitehill, of the Boston 
Athenaeum, a national authority on inde- 
pendent historical societies, knows the ad- 
vantage of beginning historical research at 
the local level. He wrote: “I have grave 
doubts about the usefulness of many con- 
temporary attempts to interest children in 
history. Essay contests that produce juve- 
nile reflections on George Washington’s 
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birthday seem to me a pure waste of time. 
I have the opposite impression, however, of 
the junior historians where you endeavor 
to get young people at work upon pieces of 
historical research and writing that are 
within their abilities and that may be of 
general interest and value.” 

Speaking of the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, Mr. Whitehill said: “First of all 
the association’s relationship to the uni- 
versity seems to me advantageous, both in 
the location of its building and in the bene- 
fits that come from professional training in 
history. Its library is a good and attractive 
place to work. I am glad that the associa- 
tion’s headquarters are in a library, that is 
clearly a place for study and research, for 
writing and editing, that is not cluttered up 
with museum activities. [It is ultimately 
more significant to wrestle with ideas than 
to gape at objects; too often historical 
museums by displays of pots and pans, bar- 


- ber shop mugs, model T Fords, and the like, 


only succeed in emphasizing what is trivial 
in the past.” 

As editor of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly Dr. Carroll has dedicated himself 
to the elimination of “what is trivial in the 
past.” Dr. Harry Ransom himself has said 
that he thinks the file of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly is one of the five or six 
most important sources of regional history 
in the United States. 

Dr. Carroll’s own books, which he writes 
himself instead of publishing the work of 
his graduate students, form an impressive 
bibliography. One particular piece of work 
must be mentioned even in so brief a profile 
because it reaches both forward and back in 
its significance: ‘Masonic Influences in the 
Republic of Texas.” Dr. Ransom comments 
about the pamphlet: “It is an exceedingly 
important statement about the development 
of Texas, mainly because it corrects the com- 
pletely false idea that the early intellectual 
map of the State ran from book desert to 
educational swamp. It shows clearly what 
too many people forget: that early Texans 
were deeply concerned with the collection of 
knowledge and even more concerned with 
the establishment of effective schools and 
colleges. The idea was certainly not a local 
or regional one; it had to do with the civi- 
lized human being and not the professional 
American, westerner, or Texan.” 

For many years “the collection of knowl- 
edge” has been a passion with Bailey Car- 
roll, as proven by his own rich and highiy 
eclectic collection of Texas books which he 
started long before he had a B.A. degree or 
could really afford to indulge in such a col- 
lection. Certainly he had the knowledge of 
existing Texas books and their contents long 
before he owned them. This fact enabled 
him to be of inestimable assistance to the 
late Earl Vandale in completing his collec- 
tion, which is now the heart of the Texana 
holdings of the University of Texas. The 
Earl and Vada Vandale collection of Western 
Americana and the Caldwell collection were 
acquired through Dr. Carroll's efforts. Since 
claiming credit is so gratuitous a business, « 
Dr. Carroll made no claims other than want- 
ing them kept at the University of Texas. 
Again the president of the university gen- 
erously furnished an unequivocal statement: 

“Dr. Carroll was personally—and so far as 
I know exclusively—responsible for bringing 
the two important Vandale collections to the 
university. Although many people knew and 
admired the Caldwell collection in Austin, it 
was Dr. Carroll who set in motion the nego- 
tiations which brought the collection to the 
academic center. It would be impossible to 
estimate the value of these two collections 
in the later educational program of the 
State. I prophesy that they will be influ- 
ential in studies here long after some of the 
most .modern buildings on the campus are 
outmoded, remodeled, or replaced.” 

Just what far horizons of the mind Bailey” 
Carroll is now scanning with an eye to mak- 
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ing them part of Texas’ intellectual wealth 
would be hard to say, but one thing is cer- 
tain: whatever he goes after he will get. 
And not for himself, but for his beloved 
Texas. 





The Confederate War—Address by Bruce 
Catton 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
nrarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I- 
include herewith an address delivered 
by that peerless historian, Bruce Catton, 
before the corps of cadets, the faculty 
and staff, and guests of The Citadel at 
Charleston, S.C., on January 7, 1961. 
Mr. Catton journeyed to Charleston to 
make the principal address commemo- 
rating the beginning of the Confederate 
war 100 years ago. It was fitting that 
Mr. Catton accept this singular privilege 
because he above all other Americans is 
regarded as the authority on that tragic 
subject. 

As other ceremonies will follow 
throughout the remainder of the time 
allotted to these memorial events, Mr. 
Catton’s words in Charleston will be the 
symbol and signal for all Americans who 
shared in this sanguine conflict to live 
again the trials which the patriots of 
that day and of that time faced for the 
cause for which they fought. Mr. 
Speaker, in the words of Bruce Catton, 
“Those young southerners and northern- 
ers in the 1860’s had that God-given 
readiness. They met the challenge their 
times gave them, and met it in a way 
that renews our confidence in our own 
country and in the human race itself.’ 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if Americans 
today are as ready to defend our way of 
life as the Americans of that day were 
ready to defend the things they believed 
to be right. 

I commend Bruce Catton's speech to 
all who believe in this great Nation: 
AppRESS DELIVERED BY Mr. Bruce Catron Be- 

FORE THE SOUTH CAROLINA CoRPS OF CADETS, 

FACULTY AND STAFF OF THE CITADEL AND 

GUESTS AT THE CITADEL, CHARLESTON, S.C., 

JANUARY 7, 1961 

The first shots in the great American Civil 
War were fired here in Charleston just one 
century ago. 

That war had a strange beginning. Those 
first shots injured no one. No more shots 
were fired by anyone for 3 months thereafter. 
On the surface, at least, the divided sections 
of this land remained at peace for all the rest 
of the winter. The chance to work out a 
peaceful settlement of the divisive problem 
remained. The echoes of the guns that were 
touched off at the Morris Island battery re- 
verberated away to silence; apparently what 
had happened was just an incident. 

Yet in‘a very real sense the war began then. 
The Star of the West incident was the cur- 
tain raiser. It underlined the profoundly 
tragic fact that lay beneath the tension and 
the misunderstanding that tormented the 
country—the fact that men were blundering 
their way into a disastrous war, unwilling to 
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face the hard task of finding a compromise 
solution, delegating to remote subordinates 
the power to make decisions whose final 
effect would pull North and South together 
into the most costly and tragic conflict in 
which America ever engaged. : 

Bear in mind that‘no one in high authority 
was really responsible for what happened at 
the entrance to Charleston Harbor on Janu- 
ary 9, 1861. The fact that the shooting did 
not at once become general, after the first 
shots were fired, was very largely a matter of 
sheer luck. America was at the mercy of 
events, and the firing on The Star of the West 
was a grim warning that events were begin- 
ning to move fast. The episode deserves our 
study as a fearful example of the way in 
which an entire people can surrender control 
over their own destiny and can drift into a 
disaster which could and should have been 
averted. 

At the beginning of 1861 the crisis which 
grew out of the bitter dispute between the 
sections had reached an explosive stage. The 
immediate background is of course familiar 
to all of you, but it may be worth our while 
to sketch it in very briefly. 

South Carolina had announced its seces- 
sion from the Union, and was asserting its 
right to take possession of all#Federal in- 
stallations in and around the city of 
Charleston. Maj. Robert Anderson, com- 
manding 70-odd Regular soldiers at Fort 
Moultrie, had been asking the Government 
in Washington for orders, and had been 
given nothing much more definite than the 
statement that he could defend himself if 
attacked. Believing that Fort Moultrie, 
which was badly run down, was quite inde- 
fensible, he had moved over to unfinished 
Fort Sumter—a thing which his orders al- 
lowed him to do, although no one in Wash- 
ington, apparently, supposed that he was 
actually going to do anything of the kind. 

The presence of these soldiers in Fort Sum- 
ter struck Gov. Francis Pickens, of South 
Carolina, as an obvious denial of the validity 
of his State’s act of secession. In one way 
or another he was determined to get those 
soldiers out of there, and as a step toward 
that end he had batteries mounted around 
the harbor, to bear on Fort Sumter and also 
to control the entrance to the port. On 
Morris Island, in a commanding position, 

In Washington there was the lameduck 
Citadel. 

In Washington there was the lame-duck 
administration of President James Buchan- 
an, who was all but totally paralyzed by his 
twin beliefs that. it was illegal for any State 
to secede and illegal for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use force to stop secession. The 
best Buchanan could think of was to try 
to sit tight until the new Republican ad- 
ministration took office on March 4; until 
then he would temporize, hoping that the 
status quo might endure. Meanwhile, it 
seemed to him that Major Anderson ought 
to stay in Fort Sumter, and to do this the 
major apparently would need more men and 
more supplies. So the merchant steamer 
The Star of the West was chartered, and on 
January 5 this steamer left New York, with 
250 recruits and a load of provisions, bound 
for Fort Sumter. . 

This act was loaded with potentialities 
graver than the President fully realized. 
The South Carolina authorities had not 
planted those batteries just to make a show. 
They did not want reinforcements landed 
at Fort Sumter, and although The- Star of 
the West expedition was supposed to be top 
secret the news of its departure promptly 
leaked out. It should have been clear, in 
Washington, that the Morris Island battery 
was very likely to open fire once The Star of 
the West tried to enter the harbor. Indeed, 
some inkling of this seems to have perco- 
lated through to the White House, and a 
message was sent off to Major Anderson tell- 
ing him that the relief vessel was on its 
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way, that it might be fired on, and that if 
he saw fit he’could use his own guns to 
reduce that fire. This message, however, did 
not reach Major Anderson; he remained 
ignorant of the fact that the steamer had 
sailed and he did not know that he was 
authorized to protect it by gunfire. 

On the morning of January 9 this side- 
wheel steamer came in from the open sea, 
crossed the bar, and started up the Morris 
Island Channel toward Fort Sumter. The 
gunners on Morris Island saw it, and so did 
the gunners in Fort Sumter, and all of them 
assumed that this was the relief ship about 
which they had been hearing vague rumors. 
The Morris Island gunners knew exactly 
what they were supposed to do about this, 
and the Fort Sumter gunners did not know, 
and out of this blend of knowledge and 
ignorance came the brief, significant drama 
that was promptly enacted. 

As soon as The Star of the West came 
within range, the Morris Island battery 
opened fire. First it sent a shot across the 
steamer’s bow, for a warning. The steamer 
held its course. More shots were fired. The 
first few were too high. Then, the gunners 
got the range, and a solid shot crashed into 
the steamer’s bows, narrowly missing a 
sailor who stood in the forechains, taking 
soundings with a hand lead. Meanwhile, 
the long roll was beaten on Fort Sumter, 
the men ran to their guns, and Major Ander- 
son and his officers stood on the parapet 
studying the situation. 

Bear in mind now that the dispatch from 
Washington had not reached Fort Sumter. 
Major Anderson was on his own. He did not 
even know for a certainty that a relief ship 
had been sent, and he was wholly without 
instructions regarding his own course of ac- 
tion if the ship should be attacked. He had 
been told that he could defend himself if he 


- were attacked, but nothing in his orders cov- 


ered the situation that presented itself to 
him this morning. He did know, however, 
that if he opened fire on the Morris Island 
battery and on Fort Moultrie, which had 
opened fire from its own guns, the much 
dreaded war would have begun. It seemed 
to him that the responsibility was altogether 
too great for one major of artillery to as- 
sume, If there was going to be a war, some- 
body further up the line ought to press the 
button. Major Anderson called his officers 
into conference, expressed these views, and 
in the end decided not to open fire. 

The skipper of the Star of the West, mean- 
while, had had enough. Fort Sumter obvi- 
ously was not going to help him, and it was 
equally obvious that if he held his course 
the South Carolina gunners would very 
quickly send his ship to the bottom. He 
swung about in a full circle, headed out to. - 
sea, put on speed, and hurried back to New 
York. The firing ceased, the Morris Island 
gunners secured their pieces, and harassed 
Major Anderson sat down to write a letter to 
Governor Pickens. 

Major Anderson wanted to know whether 
these guns had fired on Govenor Pickens’ or- 
ders. It seemed to him that if that were 
the case, he himself should close the port of 
Charleston—that is, use his guns to keep any 
shipping from passing Fort Sumter—and he 
notified the Governor of this intention. 

“As I have not been notified,” Major Ander- 
son wrote, “that war has been declared by 
South Carolina against the Government of 
the United States, I cannot but think that 
this hostile act was committed without your 
sanction or authority.” 

Governor Pickens was not going to rise 
to that kind of bait. He sent back a bris- 
tling reply taking full responsibility for the 
firing and boldly defying the major’s threat 
to close the port. 

“It is not perceived,” wrote Governor 
Pickens stiffly, “how far the conduct which 
you propose to adopt can find a parallel in 
the history of any country, or be reconciled 
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with any other purpose of your Government 
than that of imposing upon this State the 
condition of a conquered province.” 

Now there are two interesting things to 
note about this little exchange. 

The first is that these two men had it in 
their power, then and there, to start a shoot- 
ing war which would involve all of the peo- 
ple of the country. One Governor and one 
major in the Regular Army—two men, dis- 
tinguished in their respective fields but after 
all of highly limited areas of authority— 
could say, in January of 1861, whether the 
terrible war between the sections was at last 
to begin. The long argument over slavery, 
over southern rights in the Federal terri- 
tories, over the right of secession, over the 
complex network of issues that was tearing 
the country apart, had come down to this: 
Two remote officials neither of whom had 
been so much as heard of by most of the 
31 million people in the United States, had 
the ultimate power of decision in their hands. 

They had that power, on January 9 and in 
the day or so immediately following, because 
the responsible leaders of the people, North 
and South alike, had done nothing to har- 
monize the division that was taking place. 
They had never used their leadership to 
bring the people to see that such a settle- 
ment could be worked out; they had simply 
taken firm positions, uttered notes of de- 
fiance, and let it go at that. The country 
was drifting into war, and by January it had 
drifted so far that the question depended on 
an exchange of views between Governor 
Pickens and Major Anderson. That is why 
this Star of the West episode is so much 
worth the commemoration which it is get- 
ting. It was not only, in a real sense, the 
opening paragraph in the story of the Civil 
War: it is eternally eloquent regarding the 
way in which that war came about. 

The other point which forces itself on our 
attention as we study what happened on 
January 9 is one of the most fascinating 
ifs in American history. 

Suppose Major Anderson had opened fire 
on the Morris Island battery, when The Star 
of the West was under fire. Suppose that 
the actual clash of arms had begun that 
morning, and that the war had really en- 
tered its shooting phase at that time and 
place. What would have been the result? 

Bear in mind that the southern Confed- 
eracy did not then exist. Only South Caro- 
lina had actually left the Union. To be 
sure, the other cotton States were about to 
follow. Within 30 days six more States 
would secede—Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas—and they 
unquestionably would have seceded with 
even greater speed and enthusiasm if the 
war had taken shape by January 9. But 
they had not yet got together to form a 
new nation. The whole process of creating 
a government, finding an executive, creating 
an army and a treasury and the whole in- 
volved organization with which a nation 
must be equipped if it is to fight for its 
survival, had hardly even been talked about. 
It would have had to take place in time of 
war. Could it have been done at all? If 
it had been done, could it have done well 
enough to do what the Government which 
finally was created that winter did do—carry 
on an all-out war for 4 years? Would the 
border States, like Virginia and Tennessee, 
have joined it? The simple fact is that if 
the war had begun in January the South 
would have had to improvise the means of 
fighting after the fighting had begun. 

We cannot answer all of the questions thus 
raised; we can only be sure that the story 
would have been very different. Among the 
men who recognized this fact with clear in- 
sight at the time was Jefferson Davis, who 
then was still a Member of the U.S. Senate. 


When news of The Star of the West episode 
reached Washington, Senator Davis hastened 
to write a letter to Governor Pickens, urg- 
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ing him to be patient and to restrain his 
enthusiasm just a little. “Wait,” urged Sen- 
ator Davis, “until we shall be in a condition 
to speak with a voice which all must hear 
and heed.” Obviously, Davis at that moment 
believed that a war prematurely begun could 
only be disastrous to the southern cause. 

Governor Pickens was a rather hotheaded 
man, but he could see just as clearly as 
Senator Davis could see that this was not 
quite the moment to start a war. In reply 
he wrote that he agreed with everything Mr. 
Davis had said. “The truth is,’ he wrote, 
“I have not been prepared to take Sumter”; 
and he went on to say that everything South 
Carolina had been able to do thus far in 
the way of preparation for war “is on a small 
militia scale.” 

So, in the end, the sharp notes which the 
Governor and the major were exchanging 
came to nothing. The two men agreed at 
last to send emissaries to Washington— 
Governor Pickens, to place his request for 
the surrender of Fort Sumter in the place 
where final authority was lodged, Major 
Anderson to see if he could learn, from the 
same source, what top policy actually was. 
And so The Star of the West episode passed 
into history, the final explosion did not come, 
and the country had 3 more uneasy months 
of peace. 

But the business illustrates the knife edge 
on which peace was resting; and the delay 
that had been gained was not used. In 
Washington, Congress proved utterly unable 
to work out any sort of compromise. A peace 
convention, also held in Washington, was 
equally ineffective. The Nation continued to 
drift, and Fort Sumter remained what it was 
on January 9—a mine charged with high 
explosives, its fuse exposed to any chance 
spark, both sections committed to make a 
finish fight of it in case the fuse should some- 
day be lighted. Down to the fatal day of 
April 12 itself, the final decision as to whether 
the guns should or should not be fired re- 
mained, to an amazing extent, in the hands 
of the men who quite literally stood under 
the guns. 

A melancholy note comes out of Wash- 
ington, a week or 10 days before the new Re- 
publican administration took office. At a 
dinner party William H. Seward, of New York, 
who was about to become Abraham Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State, had a chat with his good 
friend Justice John A. Campbell, of Alabama, 
a member of the Supreme Court who would 
go with his State once the war began. These 
two men, talking in a quiet parlor, agreed 
that it was absurd to let a great war begin 
over an argument about slavery—which, be 
it remembered, was always the great un- 
resolved issue underneath the question of 
States’ rights and the right of secession. 
Slavery, these two men agreed, could not in 
any case exist much longer. The whole 
trend of the times was against it; no matter 
what any man might do, the peculiar in- 
stitution was living on borrowed time and in 
the course of a very few decades would in- 
evitably pass out of existence. Why, they 
asked one another, should we break up the 
Union and risk a shattering war? Why not 
accept the inevitable and see what sort of 
adjustment to change can be worked out, 
to the best interests of all concerned? 

That was the question to which the re- 
sponsible leaders on both sides should have 
been addressing themselves, in the 3 months 
which followed The Star of the West affair. 
Except for this one conversation between 
Seward and Campbell, there is little to show 
that anyone even thought aboutit. The real 
tragedy of the whole Civil War was the fact 
that after a certain point—which had been 
reached, apparently, before that historic 
event on January 9—events were allowed to 
take their own course. The firing from the 
Morris Island battery was the last warning, 
the final indication that unless people boldly 
reasserted control over their own destiny they 
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were going to stumble into a war that nobody 
really wanted. The warning was not taken. 
It did stimulate men into making prepara- 
tions for the war, but it did nothing to get 
them to work together to keep the war from 
taking place. 

So the event which we commemorate here 
in Charleston on this weekend has a deep 
significance. Ii not only sheds an extra ray 
of light on the manner in which the war 
began: it inevitably marks the point at which 
our attention is compelled to shift from the 
few who started the war to the many who 
had to do the fighting. 

Beyond the powder smoke that went drift- 
ing off to sea from the sands of Morris Island 
on the morning of January 9 we can see, 
dimly but with terrible certainty, the ranks 
of the 600,000 young men who were going to 
die in the 4 years that lay ahead. On Jan- 
uary 9, not one of these men knew that he 
was going to die. Probably all but the merest 
handful did not really believe that a war 
was coming. Hardly any of them had had 
any part whatever in bringing the war about. 
But they were doomed. Their shadowy ranks 
began to form in the hour when the echoes 
of those Morris Island guns died away. 

Those men, the people at home who 
mourned them, and the others who would go 
off to war with them and who would somehow 
survive, are the real reason why we today 
find the events of the Civil War Centennial 
worth commemorating. 

We are not, after all, looking back at a 
pageant, or at a swords-and-roses romance, 
or at an interesting but remote chapter in 
our history. We are looking back at a 
human tragedy—at .a vast, mixed army of 
young Americans who were unexpectedly 
confronted with a challenge and who re- 
sponded to it with a valor and a fidelity 
which still command our admiration. 

It is, to repeat, a tragic story; the great, 
enduring tragedy in all our American expe- 
rience. Yet there is one thing to bear in 
mind about great tragedy, in the classic 
sense. Contemplating it does not leave one 
with a feeling that life is futile and meaning- 
less. No man arises from “Hamlet,” or “King 
Lear,” with a depression of spirit. Instead, 
it is precisely through great tragedy that 
we get our deepest understanding of the 
inner meaning of life; our realization that 
there is in the human spirit something that 
is unconquerable, indomitable, deathless. 

For these men who died in our homemade, 
homespun war proved something for us. 
They proved that our American manhood is 
as good as the old legends say it is. They 
proved that the average man has within 
himself the resources to meet the worst fate 
can bring to him. The greatest of tragic 
poets once wrote, broodingly, that the readi- 
ness is all. Those young southerners and 
northerners in the 1860’s had that God-given 
readiness. They met the challenge their 
times gave them, and met it in a way that 
renews our confidence ih our own country 
and in the human race itself. 

Gentlemen of the corps of cadets, you do 
not know—no one knows—where your own 
“Morris Island” may be. If fortune is kind, 
there may not be one at all; but we live in 
an uncertain world which is full of menaces, 
and the challenge may come at a time and 
in a way which no one now can foresee. 
You have a great tradition to live up to. 
You are being given the best education and 
training your country can give. The least 
we can ask of you is also the most we can 
ask—that you meet whatever comes, if it 
comes, when it comes, with the magnificent 
readiness that was displayed by the 600,000 
who marched off forever into the mist of 
death in that war which began a century 
ago. If you do that, then whatever comes 
you will be all right. We will be all right. 
The readiness is all. 
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Let No Hand Tremble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following poem by Ann Hafen, of 
McLean, Va. The contents of the poem 
are appropriate and proper during this 
inaugural period. On January 20 the 
Honorable John Fitzgerald Kennedy will 
be inaugurated. It is fitting that we look 
back and think of some of our great 
Democratic Presidents. 

The poem reads as follows: 

Let No Hanp TREMBLE 
“Tom Jefferson, world citizen, come in! 
The White House long has been expecting 
ou. 
We siee advice from Founders of our Nation. 
But first, come tell me how you like the view 
Of your memorial across the basin.” 


Tom squinted up his eyes, his wig askew: 
“Corinthian! A classic application 
Of beauty from Republics lost to earth!” 


“The same old Tom,” said Mr. President. 

“You lived when human dignity had worth. 

But now machines are mastering their 
makers. 

Do tell me, when you signed that declaration 

To sever ties with tyrant George’s nation 

Were you young fellows not the least per- 
turbed?” 7 


“I assure you, no hand trembled.” 


“You’re made of mightier stuff than I am, 
Tom. 
I’m troubled deep about that atom bomb— 
The haunting nightmare of a world’s cre- 
3 mation. 

You swore upon God’s altar, Jefferson, 
Eternal hostility against all tyranny 

Over the mind of man. Now would you say, 
Though isolation helped our country grow, 
Our strength must block Totalitarianism?’ 


“Let no hand tremble!” 
—ANN HAFEN. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrTLeE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while provitiing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for -the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the REecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630,'§ 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESsIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
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following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrpD, in 7¥,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

38. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: ‘Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF. 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to. the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


















Kilowatts and the Cold War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Kilowatts and the Cold War,” 
written by Mr. John G. Dillon, a com- 
mander in the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the U.S. Navy. 

This article appeared in the September 
12, 1960, issue of the New Leader. Mr. 
Dillon compares American electric-power 
capacity with that of the Soviet Union, 
and our relative rates of increase in pro- 
ducing electrical energy. The substance 
of Mr. Dillon’s article is that while the 
United States greatly outproduces Rus- 
sia in electrical power, and probably will 
continue to do so, a far larger propor- 
tion of our power output goes into do- 
mestic consumption, in commercial and 
service industries. He indicates that in 
power capacity for heavy industry the 
Soviet Union will very soon be able to 
make available as much electric power 
for this use as does the United States. 
He states: 


We are suddenly faced with the uncom- 
fortable realization that the Soviets need 
not catch up with us in total energy pro- 
duction; they need obtain only one-half that 
of the United States. Achievement of this 
goal will enable them to compete on a par 
with this country in industfial production. 


I believe this article warrants the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KILOWATTS AND THE CoLD War 
(By John G. Dillon) 


The economic war with the Soviet Union 
involves a crucial battle of production ar- 
mies—armies whose success is dependent 
upon an adequate supply of electric power, 
the resource which is the very foundation of 
modern industry. The United States lead 
over the U.S.8.R. in the production of electric 
energy has been reported as unassailable. 
But does this assure our ultimate success? 

The massive industrial growth visualized 
and planned by the Soviets is directed to 
four major goals: (1) A capacity for com- 
modity dumping, leading to the undercutting 
of U.S. markets; (2) greater aid programs 
to offset the value of our own, or force us 
into broader programs and a consequently 
greater imbalance of trade; (3) an expanded 
military effort by which Soviet military 
power would grow equally with economic 
strength; (4) a higher standard of living 
to demonstrate the superiority of their sys- 
tem, particularly in view of the American 
depression they envisage. 

To carry out its new economic offensive, 
the U.S.S.R. must increase quantitative pro- 
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duction at a rapid rate. But there are no 
longer vast labor reserves to be marshalled 
into industry, so increased production must 
come from increased productivity of the 
worker; and this in turn can be derived only 
from the application of automation and 
mechanization through electric power. 

The Soviets acknowledge the superior 
individual productivity of the American 
worker over his Soviet counterpart and cor- 
rectly ascribe it to the greater use of electric 
power in U.S. industry. The Communists 
know they must expand their power industry 
to narrow or eliminate this productivity dif- 
ferential. To this end, in the new 7-year 
plan, electric capacity has a planned expan- 
sion rate twice that of the steel industry. 

The Soviets have consistently failed to 
meet fully the quantitative goals of the early 
and successive 5-year plans for new power- 
plants. Nonetheless, the improvement in 
power supply has been sufficient to enable 
the modernization of old industries and to 
provide the base for new ones. The large- 
scale application of electric motor drives, 
plus the growth of. electrolytic and electro- 
thermal processes, was in the nature of an 
industrial revolution, as evidenced by the 
8-fold increase in the use of power in indus- 
try in the 9-year period following 1926. 

This 9-year revolution altered the basic 
electrical economy as well. In 1926, approx- 
imately two-thirds of all energy was pro- 
duced in small plants serving local areas, 
with only a third coming from large central 
power stations. But by 1935, the central 
stations were producing two-thirds of all 
kilowatt-hours, and this new emphasis re- 
quired the building of high-voltage trans- 
mission lines, This was the beginning of 
the vast regional power systems so essential 
to a rapidly growing industrial economy. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena 
of Soviet economic history—and an excellent 
measure of that country’s force—has been 
the expansion of its generating capacity and 
energy production since World War II. Al- 
though an estimated 40 percent of the coun- 
try’s power capacity had been damaged or de- 
stroyed, so energetic was the approach to 
recovery that, by the end of 1945, the 5-mil- 
lion-kilowatt capacity loss had been repaired, 
restored, or replaced. By 1953, capacity and 
output had tripled over 1945 and by 1955 
it had quadrupled. 

By this monumental effort Russia was able 
to meet the new and enormous power re- 
quirements of the nuclear weapons develop- 
ment programs and at the same time supply 
the enlarged and power-hungry light metals 
industry. Superimposed on these demands 
were those of a rapidly growing heavy in- 
dustry. It is not surprising that during 
these years Russia overtook the United King- 
dom as the world’s second largest producer 
of electric power. 

Communist propaganda has told the world 
that the Soviet power industry's growth rate 
is far greater than that of the United States. 
In 1956 these rates were approximately 15 
percent for the U.S.S.R. and 5 percent for the 
United States; for 1956-58 the rates were 
12 percent and 6 percent. The current 7- 
year plan calls for an average annual rate of 
over 11 percent by 1965 while our own opti- 
mistic figure is between 5 and 6 percent for 
the same period. 

The significance of this wide difference in 
growth rates becomes less critical if we apply 
the axiom that most individual industries 
expand at a decreasing percentage rate as 


they become older and larger. Since our 
electric industry is much older and fully 
three times as large as that of the USS.R., 
we can accept the unfavorable comparison 
as normal. 

The foregoing is borne out by applying the 
percentage rates to the existing generating 
capacity in order to determirfie the more 
meaningful quantitative increase. For 1956, 
with existing capacities of 37.2 million and 
130.9 million kilowatts for the U.SS.R. and 
the United States, the 15-percent and 5-per- 
cent rates yield a 5.6-million- and 6.6-mil- 
lion-kilowatt increase, respectively. Thus, 
while dramatizing the percentage rate, the 
Soviets neglect the important quantitative 
increases in which our country has led con- 
sistently. In fact, the favorable margin of 
our capacity has grown from 93.7 million 
kilowatts in 1956 to an alltime high of 108 
million in 1959. 

Another illustrative means of analyzing 
the power systems of the two nations is the 
lag comparison. In 1913 the Czarist power 
industry was, roughly, equivalent to that of 
the United States in 1900, a 13-year lag. By 
1937 this lag had increased to 21 years, or the 
1916 point of our industry. By 1955 the 
trend had reversed, with the lag decreasing 
to 16 years, and now it approximates 13 years 
again. This suggests the optimistic conclu- 
sion that, after 47 years, the Communists are 
back at the starting point. 

In 1958 Russia produced 233 billion kilo- 
watt-hours, compared to our production of 
719 billion. Here, too, its rate of increase 
is consistently two to three times that of 
the United States, while quantitatively we 
continue to widen the gap. 

Communist and American planners have 
not developed equivalent plans for simple 
comparison, or as an exact basis for forecast- 
ing the future. But if the USSR. is to 
catch up in powerplant capacity by 1975, an 
annual capacity increase of about 16.2 mil- 
lion kilowatts is required of them. This is 
three to four times their past sustained 
maximum quantitative rate and twice that 
planned for the current 7-year plan. 

Comparisons and analyses similar to the 
preceding have led many Americans to con- 
clude that we are safe at home in the power 
race—at least until 1975. But here we must 
reckon with the autocratic nature of the 
Communist regime. In our country, electric 
energy is produced for those customers who 
have the need and the ability to pay for it. 
But in Russia, power is directed into those 
channels the State deems most advantageous 
to the achievement of its goals. Because of 
the utter dependence of industrial produc- 
tion and expansion upon electricity, the 
Kremlin is willing to sacrifice, or at least 
postpone, an improved standard of living 
for the people in order to ensure a maximum 
amount of power for industry. The Com- 
munists rationalize that a kilowatt-hour not 
used in competitive industry is lost to the 
cold war effort. 

The consequences of the difference between 
the two approaches to the control and use 
of electric energy are strikingly important. 
Of our own electric production, approxi- 
mately one-third goes into heavy industry, 
one-third to commercial and light industry 
consumers and one-third to domestic use. 
Soviet statistics show two-thirds of Russia’s 
total energy production going into heavy 
industry; the remainder is fairly well divided 
between light industry and normal electric 
system losses, with domestic use receiving a 
negligible share. 
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The ability to direct two-thirds of its 
total energy into heavy industrial produc- 
tion, as compared to our one-third, is one of 
the most important single weapons in the 
Soviet industrial arsenal. It means that the 
Communists are able to use twice as much of 
their available power in direct prosecution 
of the economic war effort as the United 
States. We are suddenly faced with the 
uncomfortable realization that the Soviets 
need not “catch up” with us in total energy 
production: They need attain only one-half 
that of the United States. Achievement of 
this goal will enable them to compete on 
@ par with this country in industrial 
production. 

The probability that Soviet power produc- 
tion will reach half of ours is high. In 1929, 
the U.S:S.R. had less then one-tenth of U.S. 
capacity; by 1959, this had increased to one- 
third. Arithmetically, if we are to prevent 
further proportional gain, our quantitative 
expansion rate must be three times that of 
Rusia. For every million kilowatts the 
Communists install, we must install 3 mil- 
lion. But this is neither planned nor prob- 
able on our part. From all information 
available it appears that by 1965 the Soviets 
will be generating one-half as many kilo- 
watt-hours as America and they will be 
capable of directing an amount into heavy 
industry equal to that of the United States. 

Thus it is not a matter of how many 
kilowatt-hours are produced, but of how 
they are employed. Our utilization of two- 
thirds of the national energy production for 
light industry, commercial and service in- 
dustries, and domestic purposes assures our 
high standard of living, but it is of no 
value in the economic war. Instead of draw- 
ing comfort and complacency from our vast 
margin of electric production, we must meas- 
ure that which is used for the economic war 
effort and plan our strategy accordingly. 

America is now involved in a protracted 
éonflict with the Soviet empire—a conflict 
that includes the declared economic war, an 
increasing number of undeclared little wars 
and the ever-present threat of all-out nu- 
clear warfare. If our statesmen are able to 
restrict the conflict to the economic sphere, 
industrial production based on electric out- 
put will determine the outcome. The 
USS.R. is in the process of carrying out a 
long-term electric power buildup that is 
aimed, through their worldwide economic 
offensive, squarely at the United States. 
There is ample evidence of the adequacy of 
their technology. The extent of their ac- 
complishments and the vast measure of their 
effort should awaken this country to the full 
meaning of the Communist boasts. 





Junior Colleges Needed in More 
U.S. Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN | 


OF OREGON : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently taken the floor to discuss the 
importance of community junior colleges 
in the institutional framework of higher 
education in our country. I was, there- 
fore, very pleased to read the following 
article which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Klamath Falls (Oreg.) Herald 
and News, as well as in other newspapers 
around the Nation. I commend it to my 
colleagues’ attention. It is a succinct 
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statement of some of the reasons which 
have led me to introduce H.R. 16, my 
bill to provide Federal assistance to the 
States for establishing and expanding 
community junior colleges. 


[From the Klamath Falls (Oreg.) Herald and 
News, Dec. 22, 1960] 


GoaLs FoR AMERICANS—JUNIOR COLLEGES 
NEEDED IN MorE U.S. COMMUNITIES 


(By John W. Gardner) 


Whatever the label, there should be roughly 
within commuting distance of every high- 
school graduate (except in sparsely settled 
regions) an institution that performs the 
following functions: 

Offers 2-year terminal programs for stu- 
dents not going on to a 4-year college career. 

Offers transfer programs for students who 
do wish to complete a 4-year program. 

Serves as a technical institute for the com- 
munity, serving local needs for vocational 
and subprofessional education. 

Offers continuing education for adults. 

States should expect these institutions to 
take care of perhaps 50 percent of all who 
enter college for the first time. 

The United States desperately needs men 
and women of high ability and advanced 
training. We cannot maintain our complex 
society or sustain ourselves as a great nation 
without them. We should be producing 20,- 
000 Ph. D.’s annually by 1970, compared with 
9,360 in 1958-59, without.a drop in quality. 

If the graduate schools are to achieve the 
necessary expansion, they need more good 
applicants. 

We are beginning to understand that true 
professional education takes place at the 
graduate level. Students headed for gradu- 
ate professional education should spend their 
years in a liberal arts program, majoring in 
one of the scientific or scholarly subjects 
underlying their future profession. 

Undergraduate schools that continue to 
emphasize vocational courses have a very 
important role to play as subprofessional 
technical schools for students not going on 
to full professional education. 

The effective use of manpower requires 
substantial numbers of technicians and sub- 
professional specialists who are as skilled at 
their level as the highest professional at his 
level. Junior colleges and undergraduate 
vocational programs should meet this need. 

The trend in all professional education is 
to emphasize the underlying scientific and 
scholarly fields and to diminish emphasis on 
how-to-do-it courses. In our rapidly chang- 
ing technology no student can learn specifi- 
cally how to do his future job. 

The professional student should be edu- 
cated chiefly in the fundamental fields of 
knowledge, in habits of mind, methods of 
analysis, and modes of attack upon the prob- 
lems of his profession. Above all he should 
learn to pursue on his own the lifelong proc- 
ess of reeducation. 

Enrollments in higher education will dou- 

ble by 1970. To provide a staff commen- 
surate with this growth and to replace a!! 
who resign and retire, we shall need some 
468,000 new instructors in the 1960’s. 
” If we are to get this number of qualified 
people, we must increase the output of our 
graduate schools. More important, we must 
create conditions which make the academic 
profession attractive to first-class people. 

A powerful factor is the public attitude 
toward intellectual endeavor and toward 
higher education. If this attitude is one of 
respect, the profession will be attractive to 
young people. At a more practical level, the 
most important factor is compensation. 

Many people who study outside the formal 
system do wish to obtain academic credit. 
We shall serve these people far more effec- 
tively when we devise a flexible system of 
credit by examination which assesses and 
certifies accomplishment on the basis of 
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present performance. The route the indi- 
vidual had traveled to achieve competence 
would not come into question. 

By 1970, many leading universities (and 
perhaps learned councils, State boards of 
education, etc.) should be offering credit by 
examination in standard academic subjects. 

And during the 1960’s all organizations 
in our society—social clubs, women’s groups, 
labor unions, industrial concerns, fraternal 
organizations—should seek to discover how 
they may help their members continue their 
personal growth. 





Enforcement of the Antitrust Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
many years George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, has been one of the 
leaders in the fight to preserve the rights 
of small business. Pressures of many 
kinds continually menace the freedom 
and opportunities for small businesses to 
start, grow, and make a profit. One of 
the major enemies of small business is 
economic concentration and monopoly, 
too often encouraged by weak or non- 
existent enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 

On January 16, 1961, a letter from 
George Burger appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post. In the letter Mr. Burger 
commented on the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws; and I believe the points he 
made should be emphasized by printing 
them in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

I therefore request, Mr. President, that 
the text of Mr. Burger’s letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS ETHICS 

The Washington Post is to be commended 
in giving full publicity to “Price-Fixing 
Case: How Electrical Firms Shared Business,” 
and in its editorial of January 5, “Business 
Ethics: II.’ 

It is our hope and trust that all your 
readers will give those two interesting stories 
due consideration, realizing that when the 
antitrust laws were first instituted by our 
Government, beginning with the Sherman 
Act, the purpose of these laws in the first 
instance was to protect the public against 
price fixing in any shape, manner, or form 
which would tend to monopolize all at the 
expense of the public at large. 

Those of us who have spent a business 
lifetime in small business have found our- 
selves up against deliberate violations of the 
antitrust laws. We look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States for action, and in 
most instances it’s hopeless. 

There has been a ray of hope in the vigorous 
enforcement of the antitrust laws that took 
place under the leadership of Judge Stanley 
Barnes, then antitrust head, followed by his 
successor, Judge Victor Hansen, and the pres- 
ent incumbent, Robert Bicks. 

It is our hope that the incoming adminis- 
tration will consider the continuance of his 
service in this important assignment in the 
Federal Government. 


Se 
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The truth of the matter is that if we are 
going to get respect for the laws, the laws 
must be amended by placing more severe 
penalties for the deliberate and continual 
violation of antitrust laws, such as was 
proposed in the legislation introduced by 
Representative FranK THOMPSON, JR., which 
proposes the removal of officers for violation 
of the antirust laws. 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National 
Federation of Independent Business. 
WASHINGTON. 





How Not To Be a Window Starer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude for the attention of the Members a 
highly interesting article written by 
Isadore Silver, of Bayside, N.Y., entitled 
“How Not To Be a Window Starer.” 

I understand Mr. Silver was born June 
10, 1922, and honorably served in the U.S. 
Army from June 21, 1944, through June 
28, 1946. He has a wife, whose name is 
Hilda, and a ‘7-year-old daughter, 
and has been hospitalized at the Fort 
Hamilton Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn, N.Y., from 1955 to the 
present time. 

I feel that this unusual article is a 
fine display of what a courageous person 
with progressive paralysis can do to get 
the maximum amount of happiness 
under the adverse conditions confronting 
him. It should serve as an example to 
many of us who are so prone to find fault 
in the problems confronting us in-our 
daily lives, 

The article follows: 

How Nor To BE A WINDOW STARER 

The term “shut-in” brings to mind a per- 
son sitting by a window, or before a televi- 
sion set, just listlessly looking. At best the 
term itself is depressing. 

But it may also be accurate in describing 
a great many people I know. They are 
just waiting for death to release them. 
However, there are also a great number of 
people I know who are learning to make the 
best of their situation as “shut-ins” and 
are managing to remove the stigma from 
that ugly term. They are learning to enjoy 
life. 

I consider myself in the second category. 
I have always reminded myself to adapt to 
the different conditions as they present 
themselves to a progressive paralytic. I 
have gone through each of the stages of 
creeping paralysis—the same condition that 
the baseball player, Lou Gehrig, was faced 
with. I am now about completely para- 
lyzed; having no use of my hands and very 
little movement in my feet. My speech is 
also badly affected. 

Now, there have been others with my con- 
dition in the hospital where I have been 
for the past 4 years. I also correspond with 
various persons in the same fix. We ex- 
change ideas on how to make our lives 
more bearable and we gain great courage 
from each other. Of course, I worked as 


long as I was able. When I was no longer 
able to work I realized I must have a hobby 
to keep myself occupied—or I would just 
become a “window starer.” 

Now, I do not maintain that looking out 
the window at the scenery is all bad. It 
is good to look from my hospital window at 
the fine view of New York Bay and the 
sunsets over the bay back of the distant 
skyline are always full of beauty. What I 
do maintain is that we should not allow 
ourselves to become slaves to any one activ- 
ity. I have found that to give each day 
some variety of program, some planned ac- 
tivity is good. Too much of any one thing 
can be bad. 

While I still had the use of my fingers I 
found an intriguing hobby was making 
things out of wool yarns. I made a lovely 
little puppy dog for my little girl. I had 
as much fun making something for her as 
she got from the present when it was finally 
finished. 

When my fingers became less dextrous, I 
turned to making ceramics. I made so 
many ash trays that I am sure I will be, in 
a manner, a part of lots and lots of good 
smoking talk long after I am gone. 

Of course, there is always reading. Always 
rewarding, always enjoyable, reading can be- 
come a part of each day’s program no mat- 
ter how disabled we may be. A book or a 
newspaper can be managed somehow. 
When I lost the complete use of my hands 
I thought I would never be able to read 
again. But F still had my eyesight and 
that combined with my great desire to read 
caused me to come up with a design for a 
rod which I could still hold in my mouth, 
and thus turn pages. To say that “neces- 
sity is the mother of invention” is an under- 
statement for “shut-ins” who have the 
desire to do something in spite of their 
afflictions. 

Now to my latest and best hobby. I play 
chess by mail and I don’t play alone. A 
dozen or so persons are engaged in - this 
project with endless exchange of pleasant- 
ries passed back and forth with every move. 
By the way, a person doesn’t have to be a 
shut-in invalid in order to play chess by 
mail. And it opens up countless new vistas 
for any and all participants. Besides enjoy- 
ing each game thoroughly, I have made a 
host of new friends through the mail. 

Chess is a game that can be easily learned. 
The idea of it being difficult to learn is just 
a fallacy. Many people have played chess 
along the line at one time or another and 
then lost interest, perhaps for lack of an 
opponent. I had played some as a child 
and then later in the army. When one of 
the hospital volunteers mentioned that her 
husband was devoted to the game but too 
busy to enjoy it any more, she suggested 
that the two of us could play by mail. 

Of course, I thought she was joking, but 
it seems that the American Chess Founda- 
tion had invented a miniature chess set that 
can keep a record of each move, sent on to 
your opponent and the game goes on. I 
wrote to the Chess Foundation and found 
myself entered in a tournament. 

I have made many new friends all over 
the country. When one of the players took 
a world tour he would send me a letter en- 
closing his move along with a description 
of the place he was in at the time and the 
address of the place where he was going, 
so that he would have my reply by the time 
he reached his next stop. Playing chess by 
mail can pick you right up out of your own 
four walls and take you flying to friends 
everywhere. 

So, no matter how badly a person is dis- 
abled he can have something to occupy his 
mind. Somewhere, somehow, he can find 
something to remove him from the frater- 
nity of window starers. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the future of our country lies 
in the hands of our youth. While we of 
maturity look after the problems of to- 
day, we must also concern ourselves with 
those which will face today’s young peo- 
ple tomorrow. As of now, can we truth- 
fully say that we are preparing our youth 
to deal capably with the problems which 
they shall face tomorrow? I think not. 
Certainly, this must be the conclusion of 
every thinking person who would review 
the outmoded educational curriculums 
being afforded our youth—a curriculum 
which has little resemblance, or signifi- 
cance, to modern times or our advance- 
ment into the space age. 

Recently, Erwin Knolls wrote an excel- 
lent series of articles for the Washington 
Post, effectively demonstrating many 
inadequacies in our educational system 
and suggesting steps which should be 
take to upgrade and update our school 
curriculums. I was privileged to have 
the first four articles of his series printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, because I 
felt people everywhere in our country 
should be afforded an opportunity to read 
them. Today I ask unanimous consent 
to have Mr. Knolls’ concluding article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
so that the entire series of articles can 
be available to all interested persons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

O.Lp TEACHING IN A NEw WorRLD, V—SPuTNIK 
SPURRED SCIENCE SCHOOLING BUT OVERDUE 
REVISION STILL LIMPS 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

On October 4, 1957, the Soviet Union 
launched its first earth satellite and plunged 
Washington into gloom. One of the few 
cheerful men in town was a science teacher. 

“This will show them,” he said with an 
I told you soair. “Just watch what happens 
now. We'll get a ‘crash program’ in science 
education. We'll get teachers’ salaries high 
enough to attract the bright young people 
industry and Government are grabbing now. 
We'll get the new equipment we’ve been do- 
ing without for years. We'll get doubled 
laboratory periods so that the kids have a 
ehance to do a little work between setting 
up their gear and putting it away.” 

A good science teacher is not necessarily an 
accurate prophet. To be sure, the con- 
gressional answer to sputnik, the National 
Defense Education Act, is helping schools 
to obtain science equipment and is begin- 
ning to assist in the training of teachers. 

But salaries have hardly risen to the point 
‘where science teaching is an attractive 
career, and laboratory time is still straight- 
jacketed into its old allocation in the school 
day. Public enthusiasm for crash programs 
tends to fade as taxpayers total the cost. 

Nonetheless something has happened 
in the last 3 years which is likely to have a 
lasting effect on science education from kin- 
dergarten through the graduate school. In 
each of the major fields of science, massive 
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efforts to revise outdated curricula are under 
way. 

Scientists familiar with what the schools 
teach—and fail to that such 
revision is long overdue. Unfortunately, it 
is only since sputnik that scientists have 
shown much interest in science education. 

Speaking here recently at dedication cere- 
monies for the new American Chemical So- 
ciety headquarters, Chancellor Glenn T. 
Seaborg, of the University of California, 
Berkeley, said: 

“We need not go into all of the many 
reasons for the shortcomings of high school 
chemical instruction except to emphasize 
one important reason for which most of us 
in the profession carry a heavy share of 
blame. 

“I refer to the surprising and persistent 
lack of interest in high school chemistry and 
lack of communication with high school 
teachers and administrators on the part of 
college professors of chemistry and profes- 
sional chemists in general. 

“This situation has gone on for decades 
and the high school chemistry course of the 
recent past is an ugly monument to it.” 

The same might well be said, and has 
been, of instruction in physics and biciozy. 

Physicist Raymond J. Seeger, of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation recently taught 
a@ course for elementary and junior high 
school teachers at a local university. (Most 
of our schools now pride themselves on 
starting science instruction in the first 
grade.) Seeger took the trouble to inspect 
the texts used in the schools, and he was 
appalled by what he found. 


TEXT BOOKS CRITICIZED 


“From the viewpoint both of logical and 
psychological presentation of scientific ideas, 
much was obviously wanting,” he commented 
recently. “In some instances, indeed, fun- 
damental concepts were incorrectly pre- 
sented, and in many cases incom- 

‘pletely. * * * 

“My primary objection to such texts is that 
most of the material is at best only nominal, 
that is, learning by modernized rote merely 
the names of things—if even that. (For ex- 
ample, the definition of oxygen as ‘a gas that 
makes up about one-fifth of the air’ is not 
too helpful.) 

“There is evidently a determined effort, 
increasing with grade level, to teach ‘all 
about science,’ but not at all a hopeful 
desire to learn science as a way of under- 
standing nature. What is worse, the same 
material is frequently repeated in consecu- 
tive grades with no obvious cumulative prog- 
ress or curricular relation.” 

Seeger found that the elementary texts he 
inspected are content to define a gas as 
“anything that is not liquid or solid”—with 
corresponding statements for a solid and for 
aliquid. He found the definition of an atom 
as “one of the very small parts of a mole- 
cule” complemented by the sound observa- 
tion that “a molecule is made up of atoms.” 


FACTS FOUND SHAKY 


Though the facts are often shaky, Seeger 
noted an excessive reliance on facts—instead 
of on the scientific process itself—in science 
classrooms. 

“Useless facts themselves are never as fas- 
cinating as the method of obtaining useful 
facters,” he observed. “All significant, how- 
ever, is the spirit of the scientist who is 
pursuing truth for its own sake—or who is 
at least captivated by the thrill of the very 
pursuit.” 

Similar comments have come from a host 
of distinguished scientists. Writing in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, biologist 
Bentley Glass, of Johns Hopkins University, 
suggested that while the amount of science 
taught and the number of students taking 
courses are wholly inadequate—only one- 
fourth of our high school students enroll 
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in physics courses—a qualitative improve- 
ment is much more urgently needed than a 
quantitative. 

TEACH BY THE BOOK 


Teachers who aren’t sure of their subject 
matter—and this applies to not a few of our 
science instructors—tend to teach by the 
book, Glass pointed out. 

“This is one thing that should be ana- 
thema in the sciences, which if anything at 
all have endeavored to dispossess authori- 
tarianism and to substitute for it direct, con- 
firmable observation,” he added. 

“Yet legions of our science textbooks serve 
up to hapless students a crystallized, anony- 
mous science that seems to have descended 
perfect, like the divine city out of heaven, 
straight from unquestionable authority. 

“How can we make of any science such 
a travesty as to teach it upon the word of 
authority?” 

It is on these problems, as well as on the 
dramatic scientific changes of the past dec- 
ade or two, that current efforts in science 
curriculum revision are focusing. 

In biology, the only high school science 
course taken by more than half of the stu- 
dents in the United States, 1200 scientists 
and educators have been working with the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences to 
prepare a new curriculum and teaching 
materials. 

The new course, being tried out by some 
14,000 high school students this year, places 
greater stress on genetics, evolution and his- 
torical development and less on the parade 
of animal and plant life with endless names 
which has characterized so much biology 
instruction. 

In chemistry, two major studies are in 
progress under National Science Foundation 
sponsorship. 

The chemical bond approach project, now 
in its second year of classroom testing, is 
developing a high school course which puts 
major emphasis on atomic and molecular 
structures of substances and the nature of 
chemical bonding between atoms. 

The chemical education materials study, 
headed by Chancellor Seaborg, has completed 
a trial version of a text and laboratory 
manual which are currently being tested in 
23 high schools. The course, closely linked 
to laboratory experiments, is designed to 
serve both the collegebound student aiming 
for a science career and the youngster whose 
high school chemistry course may be his last 
contact with organized science instruction. 

In physics, the physical science study 
committee, established 4 years ago at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
developing a course now being taught on a 
trial basis in 650 high schools—including 
several in the Washington area. 

The new course dispenses with much of 
the dated technology which clutters tradi- 
tional physics instruction and focuses on 
the understanding of such basic concepts 
as time, distance and matter; the structure 
of the universe and the atomic structure of 
matter; the molecular interpretation of 
chemistry; optics and wave phenomena; the 
laws of motion and electrical forces. 

It is only a matter of time, local initiative 
and teacher training before all these courses, 
or adaptations of them, find their way into 
the Nation’s classrooms. The projects have 
certain characteristics in common. 

-All are developing new and inexpensive 
textbooks and laboratory materials, course 
outlines and films which will be particularly 
valuable to schools which lack fully quali- 
fied instructors. 

All are directed as much to the future 
nonscientist as to the future scientist, rec- 
ognizing that the lives of all men will be 
inextricably bound to the accomplishments 
of science. 

All try to make increasing use of open- 
end experiments and genuine scientific in- 
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quiry so that real understanding—not rote 
regurgitation of facts—will result. 

“The student,” says Orr E. Reynolds, Di- 
rector of the Office of Science in the Defense 
Department, “must become acquainted with 
science as a dynamic creative process, and 
he can gain this acquaintance only by con- 
ducting careful experiments himself with 
his own ideas. 

“It is ignorance of science, the greatest 
force in the modern world, that must be 
conquered in school laboratories.” 





The Teacher-Training Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
received from Mr. Lloyd M. Gabriel, 
guidance director at the Bandon Public 
Schools, Bandon, Oreg. 

In his letter, Mr. Gabriel refers to the 
teacher-training program sponsored last 
summer at Portland State College, as a 
part of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BANDON PUBLIc SCHOOLS, 
District No. 54c, Coos Counry, 
Bandon, Oreg., December 2, 1960. 
The Honorable WayNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It has been brought 
to my attention that further funds for 
the NDEA counseling and guidance in- 
stitutes may not be available in the future. 
As a former enrollee in the first institute 
held in Oregon, I would like to recommend 
that you consider backing this program for 
the following reasons: 

The institute gave me a better under- 
standing of the role of a counselor in the 
total school program. Also, I have been able 
to do a better job of helping my students to 
plan their future and to develop a better 
understanding of themselves and their role 
in society. The counseling techniques that 
were learned in this program help to give 
me a better insight into ways to help the 
student help himself. It is my belief that 
my ability as a counselor has improved at 
least 100 percent. 

There has been noticeable improvement in 
the attitude of the faculty, administration, 
school board, and community toward the 
guidance program after my attendance at 
the institute and the publicity my attend- 
ance received in the local newspaper. Spe- 
cifically, we counselors have been able to get 
adequate materials to be used by the stu- 
dents and ourselves. We have been able to 
develop a full testing program. Also, ade- 
quate time for counseling each student has 
been made available. The students are very 
much aware of the counseling services and 
the benefits that can be derived from them. 

I am firmly convinced that the counseling 
and guidance institutes that have been held 
in Oregon are of the highest caliber. In our 
race for survival with the Soviet Union, the 
lack of further institutes would be detri- 
mental to our overall educational program, 
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not only in Oregon but our entire Nation. 
This program should be continued until 
fully trained counselors in adequate num- 
bers are available for all school systems. 
Furthermore, I would like to recommend 
that you consider making funds available for 
advanced programs for previous enrollees of 
these institutes. We are very much aware 
that 8 weeks’ training does not fully train a 
person as a counselor. Therefore, a follow- 
up program of advanced training should be 
carried on to make this program fully 
effective. 

These recommendations are made on the 
assumption that we are in direct competi- 
tion with the Communist world in the bat- 
tle for human existence. I sincerely recom- 
mend that you give serious thought toward 
making funds available for this program in 
the future. 

Sincerely, 
Luioyp M. GABRIEL, 
Guidance Director. 





Farm Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


.OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks today, I 
would like to insert the last 2 of a series 
of 10 articles which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun regarding our farm prob- 
lem. 

Anyone who has been following these 
articles in the Recorp will agree that 
they have presented numerous phases of 
our farm problem in a fair and concise 
manner. The Sun’s very able Washing- 
ton correspondent, Rodney Crowther, 
has brought to our attention again that 
the so-called farm problem is not a prob- 
lem which effects only the farmers. It 
effects each and every one of us in some 
way and it effects all of us in the form 
of taxes paid to finance the soil bank 
program and subsidies, not to mention 
the ever-increasing cost of storing our 
surplus farm commodities. 

It is my earnest hope that the Con-. 
gress will come to grips with this problem 
and enact effective legislation for the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole. 

The articles follow: 

THE FaRM PROBLEM—9: DEFENDERS OF SUB- 
SIDIES CITE AID TO BUSINESS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 20.—Why should 
the Nation’s farmers be subsidized at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers and the consumers? 
This is one of the questions about the farm 
problem most frequently asked. 

The implication is that the Government 
has made of the farmers a favored, special 
class, and that the billions of dollars poured 
out in pirce supports, in soil conservation, in 
agricultural research, farm marketing serv- 
ices and dozens of other agricultural pro- 
grams impose an unjustifiable burden on 
the rest of the Nation. 

The 20 million people living on farms retort 
with some questions of their own: 

1. How about the billions the Government 
pours out in subsidies for business? 

2. In what nation besides America are 180 
million people fed so abundantly with such 


varied and healthful diets and with so few 
workers engaged in producing food? 
NOT ALL SUBSIDY 


It should be noted at once, as has been 
done previously in this farm series, that the 
total agricultural budget is by no means 
all subsidy money for farmers. 

Huge portions of it are for purposes which 
are vital to the entire population, to the 
strength of the economy, and to the security 
of the Nation. 

For the people as a whole there are the ex- 
penditures for food inspection, for market 
reporting, for grading, for education and re- 
search, for protection and utilization of the 
Nation’s forests, for protection against plant 
and animal diseases. These are vital to every 
citizen, not just the farmers. And the cost 
of them all runs close to $1 billion a year. 

Then there are those services such as the 
school lunch program, the school milk pro- 
gram, contributions to the needy, and the 
veterans’ and armed services’ special milk 
program. 

SALES OF SURPLUS 

There are the sales of surplus commodities 
abroad for foreign currencies, the so-called 
Public Law 480 program, costing more than 
$1 billion a year; the bartering of surplus 
commodities for strategic materials, costing 
over $150 million a year; the subsidizing of 
agricultural exports, and the donation pro- 
grams for the needy overseas. 

These items of expense are vital to the 
Nation’s foreign policy, and while they ap- 
pear in the agricultural budget because the 
commodities had their origins on the farms, 
they actually belong in the category of inter- 
national affairs and are for the benefit of all 
the people. 

Then there is the controversial matter of 
price-supports, from which the accumulated 
agricultural surpluses stem. 

As emphasized many times, the total loans 
and purchases of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
and other farm products under the support 
program in any given year appear in the 
budget as expenditures—but they are not net 
losses. : 

ACTUAL LOSSES 


When the products are disposed of out of 
the surplus bins, whether at home or abroad, 
there is a recovery. In any one year the 
actual realized net losses are about one-third 
of the total investment in that year. 

The hard, cold truth is that the farmers 
of the Nation should not be actually charged 
in any one year with subsidy payments and 
other benefits aggregating much more than 
one-half of the total agriculture and agri- 
cultural services budget—totaling this fiscal 
year about $5,500 million, or a little better. 

But while the total subsidy bill is less than 
many critics try to make it out, there no 
longer is any doubt that some farmers do 
enjoy incredibly vast subsidies. 

On that point we need only quote a Con- 
gressman from a large farm district in Cali- 
fornia, Representative Hacen, Democrat, who 
said in a speech on the House floor last June 
that “there are literally tens of thousands 
of farmers who make more money from sub- 
sidies than is conscionable and defensible.” 


LISTS RECORDED 


Senator WitutiaMs, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, has put into the CoNGressIoNaL REc- 
orp the lists of huge subsidies paid to the big 
cotton farmers. There are also huge sub- 
sidies to some of the large wheat farmers, 
corn farmers, and ricegrowers. 

But subsidies are nothing new in the his- 
tory of this Republic. Business has been 
subsidized in one form and another from 
the beginning. 

Business is still drawing vast subsidies 
running into the bililons. Some of it ap- 
pears in the budget expenditures in the form 
of the Post Office deficit, part in maritime 
and airline subsidies. 
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The air and maritime subsidies together 
run more than $250 million a year. 

Most of it doesn’t appear in the budget 
because it is a benefit extended to business in 
the form of a tax concession, or an accel- 
erated tax amortization for defense plants, 
or a percentage depletion allowance. 


OIL DEPLETION 


The Government not only pays subsidies 
to build ships but it also pays subsidies dur- 
ing their operation. 

When the question is raised about oil de- 
pletion, the oil people reply that these bil- 
lions of dollars of allowances are required 
so that exploration can be carried on for 
‘new sources of oil to keep the Nation ade- 
quately supplied for the future. 

The farm people of the Nation reply, “We 
also have to preserve the strength and in- 
tegrity of the Nation’s agriculture so that the 
people in peace and war.may be assured an 
adequate supply of food and fiber.” 

“A prosperous, expanding and free agri- 
culture is as important to the people of the 
cities as it is to the people on the farms and 
ranches,” Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, said recently. 

To their critics the farm people also point 
to the postal deficit, now running around 
$830 million a year—most of which is for 
the benefit of business, they say. 

A report prepared last spring for the 
House Agriculture Committee on the mat- 
ter of farm subsidies pointed out that the 
CCC farm-price support losses from the year 
1933 through January 1, 1960, a total of 
$6,891 million have cost the taxpayers just 
about equal the amount of subsidies to 
business through the postal deficits alone 
during the 12-year period 1947-59. The mail 
subsidy cost in the period was $6,546 
million. 

INTEGRAL PART 


The Post Office Department in testimony 
last spring told the House Appropriations 
Committee that its revenues from handling 
some of the national magazines with large 
circulations account for only about 35 per- 
cent of the cost of handing—the other 65 
percent of cost being a subsidy. 

And just as the Agriculture Department 
performs numerous educational and statis- 
tical services for the benefit of farmers, the 
Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor perform similar costly serv- 
ices for business. 

Subsidies, as a matter of fact, are an in- 
tegral part of the American system and 
hardly escapable at this late date. 

As to the subsidies for farmers, Represent- 
ative MARSHALL, Democrat, of Minnesota, in 
a@ speech in the House last year said this: 

“The point of all this is that subsidies in 
one form or another are accepted as a normal 
part of our economy. We must either con- 
tinue price support for agriculture to main- 
tain a proper balance or provide for adequate 
prices for the farmer at the marketplace.” 

Whether the particular farm programs 
through which the farmers are subsidized are 
sensible or adequate or should be changed 
are different questions. There is also legiti- 
mate criticism that the way the system has 
been set up and now works some farmers 
benefit to the tune of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The same criticism can be made 
about the magnitude of business subsidies. 
THE FaRM PROBLEM—10: PLIGHT OF FARM 

LABORER REMAINS UNSOLVED IssuUE 


(By Rodney Crowther) 


WASHINGTON, December 21.—One of the 
still unsolved problems is that of the Nation’s 
farm wageworkers, constituting, roughly, 
one-fifth of the labor force on American 
farms. 

The balance of the farm-labor force con- 
sists of the farm operators and their families. 
Many really large farms are today worked by 
farm families, with no hired labor at all. 
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There are two aspects to the farm wage- 
workers’ problem—that of the working con- 
ditions and pay of the domestic migrant 
farmworkers, and that of the nonmigrant 
farm wageworkers whose pay scales are con- 
siderably below the pay level of unskilled 
workers in industry. 

There is, also, an incidental, although 
hardly a major problem—despite the brows it 
furrows in Congress—that of the 300,000 to 
500,000 Mexican farm laborers (braceros) who 
are brought into the United States under 
special legislative authority to perform sea- 
sonal work, mainly on California and other 
western farms. : 

The Nation’s domestic farm wageworkers, 
migratory and otherwise, have always been 
excluded from the provisions of the various 
Federal minimum-wage laws. Hawafi and 
Puerto Rico have minimum-wage laws spe- 
cifically applicable to agricultural workers. 

They were specifically excluded from the 
provisions of the House and Senate bills 
which were before the last session of Con- 
gress, and which failed of action because of 
disagreement among the conferees. 

The last session passed and the President 
signed a stopgap bill extending for an addi- 
tional 6 months, to December 31, 1961, the 
Government’s program for recruiting some 
350,000 to 400,000 Mexicans for work in this 
country—legislation which the AFL-CIO has 
severely condemned because it raises serious 
competition to domestic workers, many of 
whom are unemployed many months of the 
year. 

The Secretary of Labor has sought author- 
ity to set employment standards for domestic 
migrant farmworkers, but Congress failed to 
give that authority. 

Another aspect of the farm wageworkers’ 
problem is that the matter is now embroiled 
in a drive by the AFL-CIO to organize farm- 
workers employed in the harvesting and cul- 
tivation of fruit and vegetable crops, in 
which they are mainly employed. 

CALLED MOST NEGLECTED 


Labor has described these workers as “the 
most neglected and exploited segment of the 
American labor force.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
fighting this move to organize farmworkers 
on the ground that it would raise the price 
of food and fiber for American consumers. 

“Who will pay the higher tab for food that 
will come when farm labor costs are raised 
through unionization?” asked Harold J. Hart- 
ley, of the Farm Bureau, recently in a speech 
in Dlinois. 

He charged that the unionization of farm- 
workers might “place the control of a large 
part of the Nation’s food and fiber produc- 
tion in the hands of a few labor bosses.” 

PART COMPANY ON ISSUE 


On this issue the two big farm organiza- 
tions part company. The National Farmers’ 
Union not only opposed right-to-work laws, 
which the Farm Bureau favors, but it also 
supports the right of all workers, farm and 
nonfarm, to organize and bargain collectively. 

When minimum-wage legislation comes 
before Congress again, there will be renewed 
pressure to extend coverage to farm labor— 
but with scant hope of success. 

Meantime, the problem of domestic mi- 
grant farmworkers continues to be of major 
concern, not only to some farm leaders and 
Members of Congress, but to the adminis- 
tration. 

Last May 10° James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, released a report which he said 
he hoped could become the basis for legisla- 
tion in 1961. He said that a Federal mini- 
mum-wage law for hired farmworkers was 
both desirable and feasible. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


FOUR MILLION WAGE WORKERS 


There are, in all, about 4 million wage 
workers on American farms of which about 
2 million are seasonal workers—those hired 
for such special crops as cotton, fruit. and 
vegetables, sugar beets, and nuts. 

Sugar beets, incidentally, are the only seg- 
ment of American agriculture where any la- 
bor standards apply. The sugar program in- 
cludes a requirement regarding minimum 
wages and child labor. 

Almost 50 percent of the seasonal farm 
wage workers are employed in seven States, 
Arkansas, California, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

MOVE WITH SEASONS, CROPS 


The migratory portion of domestic farm 
labor numbers about 500,000 persons. They 
move according to the seasons and the crops 
which are harvested in those seasons. 

Pay, living conditions and social conditions 
among these workers have long been a mat- 
ter of serious concern to the Government, to 
social workers, and to labor leaders. 

In 1956 President Eisenhower established 
a Committee on Migratory Labor “to aid the 
various Federal agencies in mobilizing and 
stimulating more effective programs and 
services for migrants and in providing serv- 
ice to State and local areas through their 
constituent members.” 

Last January Senator WiLLIAMs, Democrat, 
of New Jersey, introduced a number of bills 
designed to improve the conditions of mi- 
grant workers and their wives and children, 
particularly the educational opportunities 
of the latter. 

CALLED FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


In July the Williams subcommittee issued 
an exhaustive report on “The Migrant Farm- 
worker in America” describing them as for- 
gotten people. 

That report pointed out that technological 
developments on the American farm “con- 
trary to the general belief, have made the 
migrant worker problem a matter of more 
serious concern than ever before.” 

It said: “Technological developments in 
agriculture have resulted in fewer but larger 
farms producing more products with fewer 
man-hours of labor. Consequently, although 
cereals and other crops are almost 100 percent 
mechanized, in fruit, vegetable, sugar beets, 
and cotton, the human hand and eye is still 
indispensable. 

“Crop specialization has shortened the 
seasons of farm activity, reduced the need for 
a year-around hired hand, but it has created 
the new need for a large labor supply avail- 
able for short seasons of cultivation and 
harvest.” 


Arizona needs cotton and citrus pickers; 


California, peaches, strawberries, nut, and 
cotton pickers; Georgia, peaches; Florida, all 
sorts of special seasonal hired help—includ- 
ing some it brings from abroad; Virginia 
needs apple pickers; Idaho, potato pickers; 
and Colorado, people to work in the sugar 
beet fields. 

Wage conditions for these workers are a 
subject of as much concern as are their living 
conditions. 

Secretary Mitchell has said several times 
that “the migrant worker will never take 
his place as a fully useful citizen, and never 
be able successfully to resist exploitation” 
until Federal legislation assured him “a de- 
cent minimum wage,” and unless the Gov- 
ernment enforces an adequate code regarding 
his housing, his safety, his health, his pro- 
tection under adequate workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, and provisions for the education 
of his children. 

Much will be heard of this farm problem 
during the Kennedy administration, accord- 
ing the advance warnings. 


January 20 
Tribute to the Late Dr. Dooley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
include in the Appendix to the Recorp 
a brief tribute to Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. 
His medical relief mission in the jungles 
of Laos was a service to humanity. 

The tragic and untimely death of 
Thomas A. Dooley III is a loss not only to 
the people of Laos, Vietnam, and neigh- 
boring areas but also to the people of 
the United States, for whom he was a 
heroic example of selfless aid and dedi- 
cation to those in need. 

Dr. Dooley was the founder of Medico, 
a nonprofit voluntary organization 
which has established medical centers 
in parts of the world where medical care 
was hitherto unknown. Thanks to Dr. 
Dooley’s role as founder, organizer, and 
fundraiser par excellence, Medico teams 
are now at work in Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Kenya, Belgian Congo, Jordan, Peru, and 
Haiti. 

To honor his achievements, I was 
proud to be a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 148 authorizing the President 
to present a special gold medal to Dr. 
Dooley. Unfortunately death has over- 
taken Dr. Dooley before we could do 
proper homage to his accomplishments, 
but I should like to take this opportun- 
ity to express my deep grief and my in- 
tention to follow up on this matter so 
that the heroism of Dr. Dooley, a fine 
American, will be remembered and hon- 
ored by a nation that is rightfully proud 
of his fine and humanitarian work. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp this editorial 
on Tom Dooley from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: é 
[From New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 1, 

1961] 
Tom Doo.ey, Doctor oF MEDICINE 

Tom Dooley is dead at 34, but he leaves be- 
hind him a rich legacy of good works and 
well-deserved good will. 

His life, even after he knew it must soon 
be forfeit, was dedicated to providing the 
means by which the people of Southeast Asia 
might at least have badly needed medical 
care. He drove himself relentlessly, building 
hospitals, writing books, raising money, 
training staffs, caring for the sick and bring- 
ing hope to the helpless. He became a living 
symbol of that concern for human, personal 
welfare which the United States tries, with 
mixed success, to project. 


In a birthday telegram Tuesday, President : 


Eisenhower told him: “It must be a source 
of heartened gratification to realize that in 
so few years you have accomplished so much 
for the good of distant peoples and have in- 
spired so many others to work for all hu- 
manity.” The world needs more Tom 
Dooleys. 5 


Has 
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Eulogy Sermon for Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Abouzeid of Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a fine eulogy delivered 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis M. Juras, pas- 
tor of St. Francis Church at Lawrence, 
Mass., at the funeral services for Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Archimandrite Peter Abou- 
zeid, B.S., pastor of St. Joseph’s Church 
in Lawrence, the mother church of the 
Melkites in the United States. 

Monsignor Abouzeid for a good many 
years as pastor of his own church fol- 
lowing his transfer from Boston, was 
respected, admired, and loved not only 
by his parishioners but by the thousands 
of persons in the Greater Lawrence area. 
Monsignor Abouzeid took a keen inter- 
est in religious affairs and also was one 
of the outstanding leaders in various 
civic and community affairs in that sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The sermon is as follows: 

SERMON PREACHED AT THE FUNERAL OF MON- 

SIGNOR ABOUZEID, BY RT. Rev. MscGrR. FRaANcIS 

M. Juras 


“I have fought the good fight, I have fin- 
ished the course, I have kept the faith. For 
the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of 
justice, which the Lord, the just Judge, will 
give to me in that day.”—2 Timothy 4: 7-8. 

Your Excellency, Most Rev. Bishop Thomas 
Riley, right reverend, very reverend, and 
reverend fathers, dearly beloved brethren in 
Christ—mourners of Monsignor Abouzeid, at 
this solemn funeral mass for Monsignor 
Abouzeid, the eulogy is not needed. The 
works of this venerable prelate reecho so 
loud, that my words are stifled. Perhaps it 
would suffice to say farewell to this faithful 
servant of Christ’s vineyard, assure him of 
our prayers and ask him to intercede for us. 
But since his life was double: hidden, as 
known to God, and public, as lived before 
men, I think I am justified to say a few 
words, which may inspire someone to profit 
by his noble example. 

It is a sad duty that brings us together 
today. We have met to pay our last tribute 
of respect to Monsignor Abouzeid, who has 
ministered here for 27 years to our spiritual 
wants in St. Joseph’s parish. All leave- 
taking is painful. But to bid farewell in 
death—to feel that we shall never again 
hear his voice and see him no more is the 
saddest of all. Many here present, if not 
most, were his spiritual children, baptized, 
instructed, married, or otherwise admitted 
to the sacraments by him. He was common 
father, friend, and counselor to us all and 
we naturally will miss his fatherly advice 
and ever-cordial greetings and therefore does 
his departure leave a blank in our lives. 

The priesthood perpetuates the ministry of 
Christ on earth. Christ had triple offices. 
He was king or ruler, prophet, and priest 
combined. He left His triple office to His 
apostles, and they and their successors carry 
it on till the present day, and will until the 
end of time. In every single district or par- 
ish of His worldwide kingdom, Christ still 
effectively rules, teaches, and sacrifices. For 
many a long year the worthy pastor, whose 
remains we lay in the grave today, dis- 
charged this triple function in your midst. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


When, as an authorized pastor of souls, he 
acted as the shepherd of his flock; when he 
commanded you in God’s name to observe 
the laws of God and His church, to shun 
schism and heresy; when he regulated and 
arranged what was necessary to “rule will 
the house of God, which is His church,” he 
represented or put before you, the ruling 
or kingly power of Christ. Again, when 
teaching your children, when explaining, de- 
veloping, and applying God’s word in the 
pulpit, when prophesying destruction of 
Jerusalem, figure of the unrepentant sin- 
ner, he exercised Christ’s office of prophet; 
whilst in offering up the adorable victim of 
Calvary in the holy Mass, for the living and 
the dead, “he represented the death of 
Christ till His coming,” did this “in ever- 
lasting memory of Him.” 

When God is forgotten—when the world 
is sunk in sleep, or pleasure, or toil, or sin; 
when God is, as if He were not, ignored in 
His own world—then, from convents and 
monasteries and lonely presbyteries, the 
great stream of liturgical prayer goes forth; 
and in this daily outburst of song and praise 
your pastor, now cold in death, took his al- 
lotted part. In this respect, Monsignor 
Abouzeid was a true priest, standing between 
God and the people. He spared himself 
nothing. 

True, the priest leads a double life, as he 
is to the eye of flesh and as he is before God. 
He is human, subject to natural weakness 
and sin, because we all carry the priceless 
treasure of grace and supernatural powers 
and privileges in vessels of clay; but at the 
same time to the eye of God, called apart and 
endowed with power and grace to rule and 
heal and save in the Kingdom of God. 

And now, my dearly beloved in Christ, 
Monsignor Abouzeid, whose consecrated hand 
was’so often raised in blessing, in conveying 
sacramental power to your soul, in carrying 
the bread of life to your lips, in applying the 
holy unction to the bodies of your departed 
friends, to prepare them for their last 
journey, is himself still in death. The hand, 
strong with sacramental energy, now lies mo- 
tionless and powerless. The voice that 
echoed the word and message of Christ, nay 
whose utterance in Holy Mass brought Christ 
down upon our altars, is hushed and silent. 
His lips are now sealed in death and will 
preach no longer; his ears are deaf to the 
praises or wailings. 

That he was a robust man and possessed 
extraordinary energies is a tribute to the fact 
that divine grace in the sacrament of orders 
“fits the back for the burden.” Monsignor 
Abouzeid did not cast away the grace of God. 
Every hour of his priestly life was spent in 
the service of the Church of Christ. His zeal 
is indelibly traced in the fleshy tablets of 
grateful hearts. Hence the departure of 
Monsignor Abouzeid to eternity is a great 
loss not only to St. Joseph’s Parish, but to 
all of us, especially to all Melkite Catholic 
communities throughout the eastern part of 
the United States. Wholeheartedly he was 
devoted to the cause of Christianity and 
worked untiringly for the fellowship and 
understanding between all Christians of the 
Eastern Rite Catholic and non-Catholic. 
His lion courage never quailed; his persistent 
energy never knew abatement. He was a 
fighter for all that was clean and honest for 
the uplifting of his fellow man, for the honor 
and advancement of Holy Mother Church. 
He preached plain gospel of Jesus Christ to 
his scattered flocks and comforted the sor- 
rowful. If any man after the great St. Paul 
could say, “I have fought a good fight,” 
surely it is he. Fi 

He was well prepared for his mission and 
well armed as a soldier of Christ. With all 
sincerity he could have said with the great 
apostles of the Gentiles in his last hour: 
“I have kept the faith.” 

Monsignor Abouzeid was cradled in the 
faith. He imbibed from earliest infancy the 
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principles of our holy religion; he grew up * 
in an atmosphere of faith. He had the hap- 
piness to be born in Zahle, Lebanon, and 
to get his primary education in Jesuit school 
in his native city. In 1901, about 16 years of 
age, young Joseph entered the Basilian Or- 
der of the Most Holy Saviour in Saida, Leb- 
anon, and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1907. As a Basilian Salvatorian Father, al- 
though in the Noviciate, he received the 
name of Raphael, became known as Father 
Peter. i 

In the sacred ministry he exercised mul- 
tiple offices. He was a teacher in diocesan 
schools of Zahle; was vicar general of the 
diocese of St. John Acre in Palestine, and 
superior of the Basilian Salvatorian Fathers 
working in that diocese. He devoted much 
time to his studies and writing. He trans- 
lated into Arabic meditations -of “A Happy 
Death,” a volume entitled “Chastity,” and 
compiled: the first Concordance to the Bible 
in Arabic. For his untiring zeal for the 
salvation of souls in 1933, he was elevated 
to the prelate rank of archmandrite of the 
Apostolic Church of Antioch. 

We all know that Monsignor Abouzeid was 
a hard working man. His daily cross at times 
was extremely heavy, but he always carried 
it with patience and confidence in God, and 
God blessed him. He built many churches 
in the hearts of the Melkite people of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Fall River, Ohio, New 
Hampshire, and Canada. He left a visible 
monument in Lawrence and Methuen. He 
was responsible for the construction of the 
new St. Joseph Church, completed 8 years 
ago and was one of the founders and in- 
corporators of St. Basil’s Seminary in 
Methuen. 

We owe him our gratitude. His body is 
lifeless, but his soul now is with God. The 
voice of your pastor appeals to you and be- 
seeches you to profit by the ministration of 
your clergy, whose powers and rights never 
die out in God’s Kingdom. Bear in mind 
that even the just man falls seven times a 
day, and that no flesh is spotiess in the sight 
of the everliving God. I beseech you to pray 
for his soul not only now, but many a time in 
the after days and after years. 

Eternal rest, grant unto him, O Lord, and 
let perpetual light shine upon him. Amen. 





The Teacher-Training Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I_ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp a letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Ralph E. Burns, a teach- 
er and guidance counselor at Vida, Oreg. 
In his letter, Mr. Burns refers to the 
teacher-training program, sponsored 
last summer at Portland State College, 
as a part of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the R&ecorp, 
as follows: 

Vm, Orec., November 30, 1960. 
The Honorable WayNE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DX. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: During the past 
summer it was my privilege to attend an 
NDEA sponsored teacher-training program 
at Portland State College. This program was 
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in the form of an institute and was held for 
the purpose of training guidance counselors. 

This was the finest single professional ex- 
perience of my life and, as I see it, the crux 
of NDEA’s contribution to guidance. 

As fine as it was, I feel very strongly that 
it was in essence a readiness program for me. 
While I am quite prepared to shoulder my 
professional responsibility for continued 
training in guidance, I feel very strongly too 
about the superiority of institute training 
as I experienced it this past summer. 

I urge your continued strong support for 
this phase of the title V section of NDEA— 
its continuation and projection. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. BURNS, 
Teacher and Guidance Counselor. 





My Vote: Freedom’s Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, The 
Freedoms Foundation, at Valley Forge, 
has announced the winners of its 1960 
awards to members of the armed services 
for essays written on the subject, “My 
Vote: Freedom’s Privilege.” 

These essays are so inspiring to all 
patriotic Americans that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I hope the 
essays will be read carefully by all who 
love their country and want to encourage 
a@ greater devotion to its principles in 
the minds and hearts of their fellow men. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

My VOTE: FREEDOM’s PRIVILEGE—1960 VALLEY 
ForGE PATRIOTS AWARDS 


TOP AWARD 


(By Pfc. Ernest N. Vanover, RA15611885, 
184th U.S. Army Security Agency Company, 
APO 171, New York, N.Y.) 


From our small Army post in Germany 
there is a long and a short way to meet the 
enemy. The shortest way is by tank. It 
takes only 15 minutes for a tank to travel 
from here to the border of Communist- 
controlled East Germany—or to come here 
from the border. 

The long way is through the mail, across 
4,000 miles to the United States, by absentee 
ballot. Everyone I know here who is eligible 
will-be voting in November. Our position 
has helped to strip us of the American’s 
infamous complacence. But we have also 
learned that a country can have other ene- 
mies than armies and tanks. Coming here 
from the States, the recruit expects somehow 
to find a completely different land. It isn’t. 
The farms remind him of those at home. 
The cities have been reconstructed in an 
American image. We used to say, “It can’t 
happen here,” about our country. But this 
place reminds us of America and it did hap- 
pen here: First the Nazis and now the Com- 
munist threat. No, we don’t have to be 
convinced of the privilege of voting. But do 
our countrymen, beyond the illusory buffer 
of the Atlantic, share our feelings—our sense 
of urgency? 

We wonder when we read that almost half 
the eligible voters were too busy, too lazy, 
too unconcerned to go to the polls in the last 
national election. Or again when we see a 
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e article on the American’s moral 
perplexity with his burden of freedom. It 
wasn’t too long ago that the Germans were 
saying the same thing. Who needed to be 
free when he could have Hitler? A recent 
parallel is Russian Composer Dimitri Shasto- 
kovitch sneering at the orgy of individualism 
in the West. Americans who encourage sim- 
ilar sentiments do indeed have freedom, the 
negative quality, release from restraint—but 
by their own fault they have no liberty, the 
positive quality, the ability to act and choose. 
This liberty is the reward, and the price, of 
freedom. The men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion knew it. They conceived that we would 
be at liberty to believe, to speak, to publish, 
and finally to vote. They didn’t fight for the 
cause of apathy. 

Then what is this burden of freedom? 
It is only the burden to be a productive 
human being, with the inevitable result that 
such a person will serve his country. 

We, as soldiers, are only the Nation’s physi- 
cal strength. The heart and head to direct 
us must come from home. The enemy knows 
it and over there, across the border, they’re 
waiting for us to stop acting and thinking 
freely. But if that happened, our own tanks 
and guns would be useless, because no Army 
could save us from ourselves, 

That’s why 1’ll vote in November. It may 
not make much difference to Mr. Nixon or 
Mr. Kennedy, but it will make a difference 
to me. In the ritual of voting I will affirm 
my faith in an institution which I am willing 
to fight for and thankful to live under. 

(By Capt. John S. Andrus, USAF 18316A, 

Detachment 1, 7227th Support Group, APO 

369, New York) 


My vote was bought. Bought in blood at 
Bunker Hill. Counted in the victory gains 
of the American Revolution. Protected by 
the Constitution alive with its amendments. 
Strengthened throughout the country’s 
growth, as it expanded its laws, it commodi- 
ties, and its jobs—yet dedicated to the will 
of God on each coined symbol of this Nation’s 
wealth. It has been defended by my fathers 
against every major tyranny on earth, and 
it was presented to me as my most cherished 
gift the moment I was born. 


I have used it daily ever since. It is my 
free voice, my will—my trust. It has grown 
stronger through the years, fed by my soul’s 
deep love for it. It blossomed into full power 
when I became a man. I can use it within 
a@ great arena which is the scope of all my 
freedoms, but I must defend it constantly 
against forces which seek the destruction 
of those freedoms. 

My vote rises to its maximum value when 
I use it to pick my leaders, but it also has 
opinion-value when used to influence my 
peers. I must not confuse the forms that 
it can take, nor abuse its many uses. I 
know that it is a direct product of all my 
freedoms and that in all of freedom’s vote 
lies man’s great hope if not his destiny. I 
know that patronage can kill my vote; that 
neglect will rot it; that hate might cancel 
it; that ignorance can steal it; and that 
apathy will lose it. I will not stand idly 
by and see it sullied, nor will I lose my faith 
or confidence as I meet a foe strong enough 
to test its very fiber. 

For these things will I vote: For those 
fearless souls who built the American 
heritage, handing me my ballot as a gift; 
for the strong candidate whose platform 
promotes the progress of democracy through 
full acceptance of its great responsibilities; 
for ways that give all men an- equal chance 
and, even more, for means that help the 
fallen stand again upon their feet. I will 
vote to turn the light of truth into the dark 
areas of human ignorance and misery while 
I study for understanding and pray for 
guidance to perceive those many shades of 
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Yes, I intend to use my vote—my privilege 
in freedom. I will use it as a shield to hold 
my enemies at bay. I will use it as a plow 
to put new life into my land. I will use it 
as a sign to men in slavery seeking their 
release. It is of such importance to me that 
I intend to give my life in war or in ful! 
years of service to my country to insure that 
this gift is passed unto my children. 

True, it is really only one small vote which 
you may call by any name. Just don’t forget 
to count it. 

(By Lt. (jg.) Morton M. Levine, USCG, 41265, 

Port Security Tra. Det., Coast Guard Base 

St. George, Staten Island, New York, N.Y.) 


The right to vote in a free body politic is 
sometimes assumed to be sacred. This priv- 
ilege, conceived as sacred, is thought to be 
one of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
to all persons by a constitution. Some peo- 
ple even allude a divine sanctity to the priv- 
ilege, conceived as sacred, is thought to be 
that this privilege is in some mystic way in- 
violable in the course of human events. In 
reality this privilege is neither divine, nor 
unconditionally preserved by a constitution. 
It was secured by the concerted and arduous 
efforts of men desiring to be free, and it is 
perpetuated by the very exercise of the priv- 
ilege. Many people will acknowledge the 
privilege to vote and at the same time ex- 
pound the privilege of not voting, while fully 
believing that they will be able to exercise 
their right to vote in the future. These 
people are wrong. The failure to vote will 
ultimately cause the abrogation of this right. 
The power of the ballot is as strong as the 
will to use it. Like any organ of progress, 
the ballot’s strength will be directly in pro- 
portion to its use or disuse. 

I hope that it will become apparent that 
the right to vote is not really a privilege 
benevolently bestowed upon an apathetic 
society. It is rather a most significant re- 
sponsibility assumed by a deserving society 
acutely conscious of the alternatives between 
freedom and tyranny. The house of freedom 
rests on the foundation of equality. There 
can be no greater manifestation of equality 
than for all the occupants to stand up and 
be counted when important decisions are 
being made. Let me emphasize again that 
the privilege to vote was not granted, it was 
earned, and with it goes grave responsibili- 
ties. The primary responsibility being to 
continue to earn this privilege. When I cast 
my vote I am doing more than helping to 
select political leaders. I am exercising free- 
dom’s privilege in order to insure the con- 
tinuation of this privilege in the future. 
Man will either walk to the poll and remain 
free, or the poll will close and the rule of law 
will be replaced by the rule of men. 





(By Maj. James C. Gasser, USMC, 039128, 

HQMC (Code AG), Washington, D.C.) 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
October 25, 1960. 
President THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Monticello, Va. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I thought you might 
like to know how it all turned out. 
You'll be particularly interested in the out- 
come of the part you wrote in the Declara- 
tion about all men being created equal. And 
you'll want to know whether the people still 
decide how, and by whom, they will be gov- 
erned. 

Mr. President, your idea has spread like 
a forest fire. All over North America, and 
over most of South America, Europe, and 
Africa, free people flock to the polls on 
schedule to select those who will govern 
them. For them, you have provided a way 
of life virtually unheard of when you were 
drafting the Declaration of Independence. 

But our work is far from complete, Mr. 
President. You established a system in our 
country on which all nations could pattern 
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their freedom. Despite this example, the 
people of many lands still struggle under 
the same bondage and suppression to which 
you so ably objected in 1776. But the torch 
you lit is ours to bear. Trust us, Mr. Presi- 
dent; it shall not be extinguished. And 
your heritage of freedom shall one day be 
the way of all men. 

But forgive me, sir, for I have not touched 
on the country dearest to your heart. Here 
in America my small voice, among millions 
at election time will represent an expression 
of choice that I have come to accept as 
rightfully mine. Ballotwise, I may be lost 
in the crowd. Yet my vote will play as 
much part in the selection of our new Presi- 
dent as that of the Governor of Virginia, 
or a coal miner in Pennsylvania. With me, 
they will vote for the candidate of their 
choice. But basically, we will all vote for 
a common cause; a system which will insure 
a free and secret ballot again and again. 
Regardless of our choice, Mr. President, we 
will all vote for a candidate who will protect 
our opportunity to vote for his successor. 

As you foresaw, my opportunity to vote 
for who will govern insures my chance to 
vote for almost everything that affects my 
daily life. It guarantees a freedom wherein 
my voice will be heard. My vote, and the 
vote of my neighbor, will be counted with 
equality when it comes to electing our local 
officials, or constructing a road in our neigh- 
borhood. So long as I can vote freely for 
our President, my son can vote freely for 
the president of his class. 

We have not forgotten either you or your 
contribution to our country, Mr. President. 
My children and their children will not 
forget, for they will inherit the privilege 
you so selflessly bequeathed. Through your 
foresight, they will be free, free to direct 
the destiny of your country and mine. 

So don’t give it another thought, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It turned out just as you, in your 
ageless wisdom, knew it would. 

Respectfully yours. 


(By Lt. (jg.) Elmer A. Simpson, Jr., 626177/ 
1315, USNR, Air Antisubmarine Squadron 
37, FPO, San Francisco, Calif.) 


At Sea, October 10, 1960. 

Deak Son: A complex and fascinating 
world is laying at your feet. You have made 
your debut to manhood and in doing so 
have crossed the threshold of responsibility. 
You will find, as many before you have found, 
that manhood is more than a chronological 
milestone. Your coming of age is the first 
step toward maturity, but the measure by 
which you will be judged will not be your 
years, but rather will be the manner in 
which you face the responsibilities that have 
been placed before you. 

You are beginning your venture into a 
world that has thrust its finger into space, 
a world that has experienced the awesome- 
ness of nuclear power. Yet, within your 
grasp is the greatest force ever unleashed 
upon the earth, the voice of a freeman. 

Your country, fully realizing the impact 
of such a force, has seen fit to place it at 
your disposal. You have been endowed with 
the rare opportunity of thinking, speaking 
and choosing as your conscience dictates. 
Your vote in the democratic process is the 
supreme expression of this opportunity. 
The seemingly menial task of marking a 
ballot is the bedrock upon which our coun- 
try and our freedom stand. To some Ameri- 
cans this task is~a drudgery, while to many 
people of the world it is still an unrealized 
dream. 

Not to vote is to violate a sacred trust, 
for the rules which permit us the freedom 
of thought and action that we enjoy have 
been penned in the sweat and tears of count- 
less Americans who have preceded us. Your 
vote and my vote are more than a right, 
they are freedom’s privilege. Let us not. for- 
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get the toil and the sacrifice that made this 
privilege possible. 

Our greatest enemy is negligence. It eats 
away the foundation of self-rule and breeds 
moral and political decay. If we grow care- 
less, we will betray ourselves to lesser values 
unawares, we will nail our heritage to a 
cross of complacency and the opportunists 
will cast lots for the freedom of mankind. 

So, my son, part of the responsibility of 
preserving the liberty of men is yours. 
Your voice will now be heard. You will share 
freedom’s privilege. Guard it jealously, use 
it judiciously, for with it you can assure hap- 
piness for the future; without it you cannot 
hope for the promise of a tomorrow. 

As always, 
Dap. 





The Record of Eisenhower Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a press re- 
lease in respect to the record of the 
Eisenhower leadership. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WILEY LAupDs REcORD OF EISENHOWER 
LEADERSHIP 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican of 
Wisconsin, senior Republican, Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee today lauded 
Eisenhower’s record of leadership as a unique, 
outstanding contribution to human prog- 
ress and to a better climate of world peace. 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower—as President for 
8 years preceded by nearly 40 years of mili- 
tary service—has made a great contribution 
to progress and security: of our country,” 
Senator WILEY said. 

“The annals of history—I am confident— 
will also evaluate his role as a world leader 
as @ most significant contribution to human 
progress, nationally and internationally, and 
to peace. 

“As soldier, statesman, emissary of peace, 
outstanding citizen—Mr. Eisenhower leaves 
the White House enriched with the love, re- 
spect, esteem, not only of his fellow coun- 
trymen, but of millions of people around the 
globe. 

“Wearing the emblem of peace, he, in his 
travels, evoked almost universally, enthusi- 
astic, heartfelt expressions of affection, trust 
and. admiration, not only for himself but 
also for Our country. Never before in his- 
tory has a good will ambasador so aroused 
the best hopes of humanity, reflected in the 
echoing of ‘I like Ike’ in many languages 
and lands around the world. 

“Under Eisenhower’s leadership, the record 
of accomplishment extends too deeply into 
the complex of domestic and world affairs— 
and too far into the future as his words, 
deeds, and policies live long after his absence 
from the Presidency—to be fairly reflected, 
even sketchily, in a farewell tribute. 

“Nevertheless, there are highlights, which, 
I believe, deserve a synopsis-like ref- 
erence—even if inadequate—as the President 
leaves the White House. 

“These include the following: 

(1) The economy: At home, the domestic 
economy has surged to new heights in em- 
ployment—over 67 million—and output of 
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goods and services, valued at around $503 
billion. More of our people lived better, en- 
joying more of the good things of life, than 
ever before in history. 

“(2) Conquest of space: Upon almost no 
foundation for space exploration—in effect, 
starting from scratch—the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration created—within 8 years—an 
awe-inspiring missile-satellite-space probe, 
program of great sophistication and compilex- 
ity. The feat—in my judgment—represents 
one of the most significant triumphs of 
human ingenuity—utilizing the tools of 
science and technology—in our history. 

“(3) Defense: A jet-nuclear-missile-space 
defense has been strengthened progressively 
to serve as an effective deterrent to military 
attack by a powerful and fast-growing 
enemy, communism. 

“(4) Strengthening our world alliances: 
Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
free world alliances were strengthened and 
membership extended to more nations, thus 
serving as a stronger, more effective bulwark 
against the expansionist aims of communism. 

“(5) Human progress: Expanding pro- 
grams of human, military and economic as- 
sistance to less-developed nations, were car- 
ried out successfully, even though such pro- 
grams were not always popular—to improve 
life for a great many people; and diminish 
the targets for Communist penetration. 

“(6) U.N., best hope for peace: Under Ike’s 
administration, strong U.S. support for the 
United Nations—today’s best hope for es- 
tablishing law and order in the world—at 
times spelled failure—not success—for ex- 
pansionist efforts of communism. 

“The record of accomplishment under the 
Eisenhower administration, of course, reads 
on and on into world affairs and the lives of 
millions of people. 

“Paramount among the President’s goals 
has been the attainment of world climate 
conducive to peace among men and nations. 
Unfortunately, critics are now erroneously 
concluding that, since a lasting peace was 
not attained, this represents a failure of 
Eisenhower policies and programs. 

“However, this does not reflect a realistic 
evaluations of world affairs. 

“Today, there are many conflicting forces 
and influences in the world. The most an- 
tagonistic are grouped into the Communist 
and non-Communist camps. 

“For the most part, these are too power- 
ful—and too far apart in viewpoint—for us 
to realistically except a vanishing of points 
of conflict, the establishment of a benevolent 
climate of nonantagonism, and a meshing of 
these forces into a common cause for human 
progress. 5 

“Realistically, the best that can be at- 
tained—in the foreseeable future—is the 
strengthening of machinery, such as the 
United Nations, to encourage: The settle- 
ment of differences among countries by ne- 
gotiations; respect for order and law in the 
world; recognition of human dignity and 
rights of nations to seek, and attain, their 
self-determined destinies. 

“To these more realistic goals, the Eisen- 
hower administration has made a great, con- 
structive contribution—one of which the 
President can be justly proud. 

“Accompanying his devotion to world 
peace, President Eisenhower has strongly and 
resolutely adhered to the conviction that 
the United States—while meeting its obliga- 
tion of free world leadership—must remain 
strong economically, as wel] as militarily, 
morally, and spiritually. Time after time— 
he has admonished us to maintain a good 
balance of commonsense and perspective in 
pursuing, as traditional, our high ideals. The 
theme is best expressed in his farewell mes- 
sage to the American people. 

“The President said—and I quote: 
‘* * * there is a great need to maintain bal- 
ance in and among national programs— 
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balance between the private and the public 
economy; balance between cost and hoped- 
for advantage; balance between the Clearly 
necessary and. the comfortably desirable; 
balance between our essential requirements 
as a nation and the duties imposed by the 
Nation upon the individual; balance between 
actions of the moment and the national wel- 
fare of the future. Good judgment seeks 
balance and progress; lack of it eventually 
finds imbalance and frustration.’ 

“As our beloved President leaves the high- 
est office in our land—after almost half a 
century of great devoted service to our coun- 
try, there go with him best wishes, not only 
of our own people, but of millions of citizens 
around the globe; prayers for his personal 
happiness and well-being; and the great hope 
for the opening of new doors of opportunity 
through which he will be able to bring his 
great prestige, love and respect—well de- 
served—to further serve our country in the 
future,” Senator Witry concluded. 





Support of Activities of the U.S. Public 
Health Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD a resolution adopted by the Oregon 
Veterinary Medical Association, at its 
recent convention, expressing support 
of the activities of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 

CoRVALLIS, OrEc., October 18, 1960. 
CONCERNING COMPARATIVE MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 
or THE U.S. PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 

Be it resolved, That the Oregon Veterinary 
Medical Association, a legally constituted 
organization, approve and support programs 
and activities of local, State and Federal 
agencies for the improvement of public 
health; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association approve 
and recommend the development of com- 
parative medical activities by the Public 
Health Service Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter of Atlanta, Ga. Recognizing the need 
for coordinated action of various professional 
disciplines, such activities would broaden 
the scope of modern medicine in public 
health, especially veterinary and medical 
components in the field of zoonoses. This 
association fully endorses efforts in this di- 
rection; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the State health officer, Oregon 
State Board of Health, the American Public 
Health Association, the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service, and the medical 
director, Communicable Disease Center, and 
to Oregon senatorial and congressional rep- 
resentatives. 

O. H. Murs, 
Secretary, Oregon Veterinary Medical 
Association. 
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Old Teachings in a New World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, few of us realize how terribly 
outmoded our educational system is, es- 
pecially in such important subjects as 
modern foreign languages, history and 
geography, mathematics and the sci- 
ences. Today’s teaching of these sub- 
jects is nothing short of inadequate in 
face of the Soviet challenge. 

The extent of our educational short- 
comings has been exceedingly well de- 
lineated in a series of articles by Erwin 
Knoll, recently published in the Wash- 
ington Post. I was privileged to have 
the first three of these printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, because I felt 
his examination of the problem, and his 
suggested remedies, deserve universal 
attention. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Knoll’s fourth article, dealing with 
the teaching of mathematics, printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

OLD TEACHING IN A NEw WorLD—IV: Epuca- 

Tors Ficut Lac of CENTURIES IN U.S. MaTH- 

EMATICS INSTRUCTION 


(By Erwin Knoll) 


“My training as a mathematician was out 
of date the very day I got my doctor’s de- 
gree,” a leading mathematician told a group 
of school administrators recently. 

Most of this year’s high school graduates 
are bound to discover that their training in 
mathematics was out of date long before 
they were born. ; 

Several months ago the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America announced that it will 
undertake a 2-year “crash program to help 
wipe out a one- to four-century lag in most 
American mathematics teaching.” 

Robert J. Wisner, director of the project, 
said the one-century lag applies to much col- 
lege teaching and the four-century lag to 
most of the high schools. 

“In the elementary schools,” he added, 
“the situation is not just worse but intoler- 
able. There, many studies have reported, 
the wellsprings of knowledge are being poi- 
soned. 

“For years, future teachers have been 
brought up to fear and to detest mathe- 
matics by teachers who know almost noth- 
ing about it. They usually drop the sub- 
ject after the 8th grade and never touch it 
again in high school or college. Neverthe- 
less, in a great many States they are certi- 
fied to teach, and to pass on their fear and 
distaste to a new generation. 

“When our culture is so dependent on 
mathematics, it is folly to permit this to 
continue.” 


Even if it were not for important recent 
changes in the content and applications of 
mathematics which make curriculum revi- 
sion urgently necessary, something would 
have to be done about what is probably the 
worst-taught subject in our schools. 

Over the years, the percentage of pupils 
failing in arithmetic has surpassed that for 
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any other subject. A study comparing the 
arithmetic achievement of 3,000 California 
youngsters with that of 3,000 British pupils 
showed that less than 1 percent of the for- 
mer made as high a score as 33 percent of 
the latter. 

President Carroll V. Newsom of New York 
University observed last month that “edu- 
cators of this country have been embar- 
rassed continually as comparisons are made 
between the mathematical accomplishments 
of American mathematicians who were edu- 
cated abroad and those of our mathematical 
colleges who were educated in this country.” 

While educators have been casting about 
for more effective ways to teach mathematics, 
they also have had to take into account the 
fact that the subject is a dynamic one, un- 
dergoing as many changes as chemistry, 
physics, or biology. 

The new fields added to mathematics in 
the past. generation include mathematical 
logic, topology, theory of games, infornmration 
theory and others. And the application of 
mathematics has grown phenomenally as 
a result of social as well as scientific progress. 

C. Baley Price, executive secretary of the 
Conference Board of the Mathematical Sci- 
ences, illustrates the shifting emphasis in 
mathematics by citing applications of trigo- 
nometry, the study of the relations of sides 
and angles of triangles; and logarithms, the 
computing system based on the number of 
times a number must be multiplied by itself 
to equal another number. 

“Trigonometry,” he says, “became a part 
of the college curriculum in mathematics 
about 300 years ago when the American 
Colonies were located on the Atlantic sea- 
board. In the large majority of cases a 
college graduate became a sea captain, a 
surveyor, or a minister. 

“A sea captain needed trigonometry for 
navigation. A surveyor needed it to lay out 
the farms and cities of the new continent. 
And the minister needed trigonometry for 
astronomy and the calculation of the date of 
Easter. Trigonometry was the all-important 
applied mathematics of this early period, and 
the solution of triangles was its important 
aspect. 

“Today, the important part of trigonom- 
etry is the study of the properties of the 
trigonometric functions rather than the 
solution of triangles. 

“Radio beams and radar aids have made 
navigation easy. "The new country has been 
staked out, and only a few—even among the 
engineers—study surveying. And our observ- 
atories now compute the date of Easter. 

“The trigonometric functions, however, 
have many important applications—for ex- 
ample, in electrical engineering. And trigo- 
nometry is still an important subject in ap- 
plied mathematics if the emphasis is placed 
on analytic trigonometry rather than on the 
solution of triangles. 

“Logarithms,” Price adds, “were intro- 
duced about 300 years ago, and they have 
been widely taught as an important tool for 
calculation. But logarithms are no longer 
important for calculation—small calcula- 
tions are performed on desk calculators and 
large calculations are performed on elec- 
tronic digital computing machines. 

“Shall we stop teaching logarithms? Not 
at all; but the emphasis should be shifted 
from logarithms as a tool for calculation to a 
study of the properties of the logarithms 
function. This function and its inverse, the 
exponential function, have many applica- 
tions in the study of growth and decay in 
physics, biology, and economics.” 

Even such fields as psychology and sociol- 
ogy rely increasingly on mathematics and 
look to the schools to turn out students 
with the requisite background. In a recent 
report, the Social Science Research Coung¢il 
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recommended that mathematics training for 
social scientists include such advanced work 
as logic and set theory, axiom systems and 
the nature of mathematical models, func- 
tions (linear, quadratic, polynomial, rational, 
trigonometric, exponential) and logarithmic 
calculus; probability and matrix theory. 

In almost every field, growing numbers of 
Americans will be spending much of their 
time preparing data for electronic computers, 
and will require an understanding of the 
processes involved. 

To meet such demands for skilled profes- 
sionals and to provide all youngsters with the 
mathematical “literacy” required of citizens 
in our time the Federal Government, foun- 
dations, and several major universities have 
been working on mathematics curriculum 
revision and teacher training. 

Thanks largely to efforts undertaken at 
the University of Maryland, revised high 
school courses have been instituted at a 
number of schools in the Washington area, 
particularly for brighter students. 

Attempts have been made to reduce the 
time devoted to obsolete instruction mat- 
ter and place emphasis on more current as- 
pects of mathematics. The influence of 
the electronic computers has brought teach- 
ing that shows, for example, that our “base 
10” number system is only one possible ap- 
proach—that other methods have been used 
by other cultures and for other purposes. 

There is a trend, too, to teach more mathe- 
matics earlier in the grades so that students 
so inclined can take advanced subjects such 
as calculus before leaving high school. In 
some of our schools the traditional ninth- 
grade algebra course is being taught in the 
eighth, and even in the seventh grade. 

If such acceleration were to become wide- 
spread, says noted physicist Hans A. Bathe, 
the faster pace “‘would make school for many 
students far more interesting and need not 
go at the expense of understanding.” 

Increased understanding is, in fact, the 
major goal of all current attempts at mathe- 
matics curriculum revision. And when these 
efforts filter down to the elementary school 
level, the wellsprings of knowledge will have 
been rid of the “poison” referred to by the 
Mathematical Association of America. 

For generations arithmetic has been taught 
primarily as an agglomeration of tricks and 
numerical gadgetry by which certain de- 
sired results can be obtained without even a 
rudimentary comprehension of the processes 
involved. 

Millions of schoolboys have been taught 
by rote that in subtracting 19 from 26, they 
begin by “borrowing 1 to make it 16,” with 
no inkling that to the extent they were 
“borrowing” at all; they were borrowing 10, 
not 1. In addition, there has been ample re- 
course to the gibberish immortalized in song 
by Victor Herbert: “Put down 6 and carry 2.” 

The accompanying illustration from a 
Scott, Foresman & Co. brochure shows how 
one major textbook publisher is attempting 
to restore comprehension to each step in 
the elementary computations of arithmetic. 

Such new programs begin at the beginning 
by teaching that 5 is not merely a figure that 
follows 4, but a symbol that stands for 
“something in common” that exists between 
5 apples, 5 chairs, and 5 books; that 22 is 
merely a short way of writing two 10’s and 
two 1’s; that each part of the multiplica- 
tion table is an arithmetic “sentence”—in 
fact, an equation reading from left to right, 
as 38 x 63 —18. 

If such efforts to make sense of arithmetic 
and mathematics are carried on through the 
grades by teachers who know and care—and 
we have a long way to go in turning out 
enough such teachers—the schools may 
simplify the task of the college mathematics 
professor who recently commented on an 
able freshman class: 


“I had great difficulty, not in teaching 
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them the subject itself, but in getting them 
to see what it was all about. 

“Their concept of mathematics seemed to 
be that mathematics consists of a collection 
of tricks from which the student must select 
without any rational basis for doing so, the 
right one to produce the answer given in the 
back of the book.” 

Today’s mathematics isn’t made of such 
stuff. Or shouldn’t be. 
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The Need for Training and Research in 
Linguistics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee on language problems, of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
made a statement, on December 1, 1960, 
entitled “The National Need for Train- 
ing and Research in Linguistics, With 
Special Reference to Title VI of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958.” 

This statement by the committee on 
language problems points up the interest 
which America has in the newly emerg- 
ing countries of Asia and Africa. A part 
of our interest must be an interest in 
the culture and languages of these coun- 
tries. At the present time, American 
schools and universities have only 
scratched the surface of education for 
Americans in the languages spoken in 
Asia and Africa. 

Because this statement has great in- 
terest for all Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE NATIONAL NEED FOR TRAINING AND RE- 
SEARCH IN LINGUISTICS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO TITLE VI OF THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 

(A statement by the committee on language 
programs, American Council of Learned 
Societies) 

The first 2 years of operation of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 have 
made abundantly clear the acute national 
need for persons trained in linguistic science. 
To cite merely one example, although the 
directors of nearly all the summer language 
institutes of 1959 and 1960 wisely believed 
that some work in linguistic science should 
be made a part of the advanced training of 
foreign language teachers, it proved almost 
impossible to find enough trained linguistic 
scientists to give such instruction. The task 
will be even more difficult in 1961. 

From a broader national point of view, the 
acute need for increased linguistic research 
is equally clear. As various hitherto un- 
familiar languages of Africa and Asia sud- 
denly become politically important, the 
United States is faced with an ever-increas- 
ing need for knowledge of these languages. 
We are almost entirely ignorant of many of 
them. 

The need for this type of linguistic knowl- 
edge will become even more acute if ap- 
proval is given to a recently made suggestion 
that, as an alternative to military service, 
selected volunteers receive training and then 
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be sent to work in underdeveloped countries. 
The one indispensable item of training which 
such persons would need to receive is in- 
struction in the language of the country to 
which they are to go. Such training is possi- 
ble only if teachers and learning materials 
are already available. For most of these 
newly important languages this is not the 
case. 

The one group of persons with the tech- 
nical know-how necessary for analyzing new 
languages and producing learning materials 
in them are the trained linguistic scientists 
of the country. Any linguistic attack on a 
new language is necessarily a two-step proc- 
ess: first the linguistic scientist must make 
a description of the langauge, based on a 
careful analysis of the way it is spoken; only 
then can he go on to the production of learn- 
ing materials, including a student’s hand- 
book, a description of the native writing sys- 
tem, reading texts, dictionaries, and the like. 
All of this presupposes, of course, that there 
are enough trained linguistic scientists 
available for this work. At the moment this 
is not the case. 

It is clear that this country needs a greatly 
increased number of trained linguistic scien- 
tists and a greatly increased amount of lan- 
guage research. Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 provides for 
instruction in linguistics only as an adjunct 
to foreign language instruction; it provides 
for research only on more effective methods 
of language teaching; and it does not pro- 
vide for the training of linguistic scientists 
at all. We therefore urgently recommend 
that, in any revision and/or extension of this 
act, the following be provided for— 

1. Training in general linguistics. If a 
student is trained only in a specific language, 
his later competence is limited to just that. 
If he is trained in general linguistics, he 
receives the technical know-how which en- 
ables him to conduct research in any lan- 
guage and thus to produce the descriptive 
analyses and learning materials which are 
so urgently needed. It is of course entirely 
possible, and often desirable, to combine 
training in general linguistics with training 
in one or more specific languages. 

2. Research in specific languages. This is 
the great national need of the moment. 
Only through research will it be possible to 
obtain the knowledge we need of the newly 
important languages of the world; and only 
after such knowledge has been obtained will 
it be possible to produce the learning mate- 
rials needed if others are to learn these lan- 
guages. Provision must of course be made 
for residence in the foreign country, and 
for publication of the results of the research. 

3. Research in general linguistics. The 
great gains in linguistic know-how achieved 
during the past decades have been made hy 
scholars whose research was free rather than 
directed. A limited amount of directed re- 
search can act as a stimulant; too much of 
it leads to stagnation. This is an true in 
linguistics as it is in physics and chemistry. 
Support therefore needs to be given to so- 
called pure reserach. Without it knowledge 
stands still. 

THE COMMITTEE ON LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS, 
J, MILTON Cowan, 
Cornell University. 
ARCHIBALD A. HILL, 
University of Texas. 
Fioyp G. Lounssury, 
Yale University. 
NorMan A. McQuown, 
University of Chicago. 
HERBERT H. PAPER, 
University of Michigan. 
W. FREEMAN TWADDEL, 
Brown University. 
WILLIAM G. MovULTon, 
Princeton University, Chairman. 
DECEMBER 1, 1960. 
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Inaugural Address by President 
Kennedy—Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 21, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the inau- 
gural address by President Kennedy, as 
the Washington Post in its editorial 
said, “set a high standard of content and 
oratorical performance.” 

When I listened to him I was reminded 
of the time I listened to President Roose- 
velt and heard him say, “The only thing 
we have to fear, is fear itself.” I was 
thrilled. I waited for the solutions. 
They did not come. 

I sincerely hope we will not have to 
have another war, even though war 
seemingly resolved some of the problems 
in the Roosevelt era, after the trying of 
many panaceas. 

Another war will not have the same 
result now. Everything ischanged. War 
now would challenge our freedom and 
way of life, and probably would destroy 
both. 

We are waiting, President Kennedy, to 
see how you will meet the problems and 
challenges. In the solution we are all 
Americans. I agree that we should, one 
and all of us ask: “What can we do for 
our country?” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “But Let 
Us Begin,” published in the Washington 
Post this morning be printed following 
my remarks. 

President Kennedy’s inaugural address 
was printed in the Senate proceedings of 
the Recorp yesterday on page 970. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

But Ler Us BEGIN 

It is indeed a celebration of freedom, as 
President Kennedy phrased it in his inaugu- 
ral address, when the majesty of the Nation 
is assembled for the transfer of political 
power from one administration to another. 
Neither physical discomfort nor overlong 
preliminaries could detract from the noble 
meaning of the ceremonies yesterday. From 
the witness of dignitaries past and present to 
the pathos of an old man with a message, 
from the solemnity of the oath of office to 
the splendor of the parade, all contributed 
to the panorama of an important moment 
in history. 

Mr. Kennedy set a high standard of con- 
tent and oratorical performance in his open- 
ing words to the Nation as Chief Executive. 
Appropriately for the occasion, he sketched 
in the broad strokes of inspiration rather 
than the specific details of legislation. His 
address was of the sort to lift the spirit— 
moving in concept, lyrical in phraseology, 
and concise in delivery. 

Through the poetry shone some very prac- 
tical blades of purpose. Beyond his reaffirm- 
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ation that this country will bear any burden’ 


to assure the survival of liberty, Mr. Kén- 
nedy had specific pledges of loyalty and new 
cooperative ventures to the allies, under- 
standing plus a sympathetic warning to the 
new countries, deeds to redeem American 
words in Latin America and renewed sup- 
port for the United Nations. And he had a 
memorable line in his promise of help to 
break the chains of poverty “‘because it is 
right”—“If the free society cannot help the 
many who are poor, it can never save the 
few who are rich.” 

His most significant passage was in the 
nature of an invitation to the Soviet Union, 
a@ conciliatory entreaty to formulate precise 
proposals on inspection and control of arms 
and to join in invoking the wonders of sci- 
ence and medicine and ultimately in creat- 
ing a world of law. Mr. Kenney surely was 
aware that Mr. Eisenhower had issued much 
the same invitation; he surely was aware, 
also, of the malign objectives reenunciated 
by Mr. Krushchev. Therefore his offer con- 
stituted a sign that the United States is not 
dissuaded and that it is willing to start anew 
to surmount the obstacles to mutual interest 
negotiation, clothing firmness in patience. 

This is the logical application of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s affirmation, on behalf of a generation 
of Americans who are not afraid of the fu- 
ture, of a hope to give more value to free- 
dom, here and everywhere. It will not be 
done easily or soon, he said, “But let us 
begin.” The summons is typical of him 
and, one may hope, of his administration. 

What Mr. Kennedy spoke yesterday was 
for the most part not new in concept, al- 
though the rhetoric was beautiful. The 
country has heard high-minded rhetoric be- 
fore, however, without the consequent trans- 
lation into action. Thus the real import 
of Mr. Kennedy’s words will lie in the meas- 
ures and methods he proposes by which to 
call forth the effort and sacrifice of his 
countrymen and the confidence of people 
elsewhere. He has supplied a necessary and 
stirring preamble to creative leadership. 





Resolutions Adopted by Illinois Young 
Republican College Federation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 21, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp six resolu- 
tions adopted by the Illinois Young Re- 
publican College Federation, at their 
executive board meeting on October 1. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS YOUNG REPUB- 
LICAN COLLEGE FEDERATION PASSED IN EXEC- 
TIVE BoaRD MEETING, OCTOBER 1, 1960, aT 
Prorm, ILL. 

At the October 1, 1960 business meeting of 
the executive board of the Illinois Young 
Republican College Federation held at Brad- 








ley University, Peoria, Tll., the enclosed res- 
olutions were passed. These resolutions were 
passed in order that the I.Y.R.C.F. could take 
@ public stand upon some of the political 
issues currently before our Nation. The 
executive board of the I.Y.R.C.F. is composed 
of the elected officers of the Federation; the 
chairman of the College Clubs Committee of 
the Young Republican Organization of Illi- 
nois, Inc., and one representative from each 
of 25 member clubs which is not represented 
on the executive board by virtue of an elec- 
tive officer. The I.Y.R.C.P. has a total mem- 
bership (fall 1960) of over 3,500 Illinois col- 
lege students and is recognized nationally as 
one of the outstanding State college Repub- 
lican organizations. The I.Y.R.C.F. member 
clubs are in the Midwest Federation of Col- 
lege Young Republican Clubs which includes 
young Republican college clubs from 13 
States and which is a part of the Young Re- 
publican National Federation. 

Robert F. Croll, of Glencoe, Ill., and grad- 
uate student at Northwestern University is 
the college chairman, and George Fleming of 
South Haven, Mich., and a student at North 
Central College is the president of the 
LYR.CF. 

The October 1 executive board meeting was 
held in conjunction with a campaign con- 
ference put on by the LY.R.C-F. in the grand 
ballroom, student center of Bradley Univer- 
sity. The campaign confererice, which was 
attended by groups of young Republicans 
from the member clubs of the I1.Y R.CF., re- 
volved around the theme of the “Role of 
college students in the fall election.” The 
format of the conference was a general panel 
discussion with questions from the floor fol- 
lowed by dividing those in attendance into 
groups for informal discussions which were 
led by Bill Anderson, program director for 
Youth for Nixon; Jim Daykin, a director of 
the Peoria-Tazwell workshop program; and 
Gordon Peters, president of the Peoria 
County Young Republicans. Representatives 
of the Witwer, Carpentier, and Stratton cam- 
paign organizations were also present: 

we 

“Be it resolved, That the I.Y.R.C.F. go on 
record as being opposed, as contrary to the 
principles of good government, to the can- 
didacy of any person for more than one 
elective office in the Congress of the United 
States, for the Presidency of the United 
States, or for Vice Presidency of the United 
States in any general election of United 
States unless that person prior to his own 
State’s primary election and his party’s na- 
tional convention publicly state to the 
people of his State and the people of United 
States which office he will accept and which 
Office he will resign in the event he is 
elected to more than one Office. 

“2 

“Be it resolved, That the I.¥.R.C.F. go on 
record as favoring the retention of the 
Connally amendment to the end that the 
citizens of this great country shall not give 
up our hard-won American sovereignty to 
any foreign nation, or group of foreign na- 
tions through any form of world or inter- 
national court. 

“= 
“Be it resolved, That the L.Y.R.C.F. go on 


record as approving and supporting an agri- 
culture program which has as its final goal 
the elimination of all Government control in 
the field of agriculture. 
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“4 
“Be it resolver, That the I.Y.R.C.F. go on 
record as opposing any participation by the 
State of Illinois in the medical aid plan 
recently passed in special session by the 
Congress of United States, which legisla- 
tion makes State participation in the plan 
voluntary with the individual States, and as 
opposing any Federal medical aid plan vol- 
untary or involuntary. 
“5 
“Be it resolved, That the I.Y.R.C.P. go on 
record as favoring that the national politi- 
cal parties in convention firmly state the 
principles which they stand for and then 
honestly relate those principles to specific 
issues rather than through contradictory 
platform planks which deceive the general 
public as well as the specifically mentioned 
special interest groups. 
"6 
“Be it resolved, That the I.Y.R.C.F. go on 
record as being aware that both political 
parties within this State have taken stands 
opposed to the increasing of State taxes by 
@ State income tax, and that the LY.R.CF. 
endorses this stand but desires to go further 
by stating that it stands opposed to any 
increase in State taxes and believes that this 
can be carried out through reduction of gov- 
ernmental functions in illegitimate areas.” 





This Is My America—Address by 
Ellis L. Armstrong 


ESTERION af REMARKS 


HON. F RANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, “This 
Is My America” was the subject of an 
address by Ellis L. Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, at the 38th 
annual convention of the Kansas Con- 
tractors’ Association, which was held in 
Kansas City, Mo., on Thursday, January 
5, 1961. 

Kansas is fortunate this year to be the 
home State of the national president of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
‘America, Mr. Clare Miller, who has spent 
many years in the highway engineering 
and construction field. 

Commissioner Armstrong discussed the 
Federal highway program, its develop- 
ment, growth and plans for the future 
in a most practical way. He particu- 
larly stressed the splendid progress that 
has been made in the State of Kansas 
on our Federal-State highway system. 

It was interesting to note that in the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, which is. still 15 years 
away from completion, the total mileage 
that has already been opened in Kansas 
is more than twice the national average. 

He also mentioned the fact that of the 
Federal-aid roads—the primary and sec- 
ondary highways and their urban exten- 
sions—Kansas performance is above 
average. 

During my administration as Governor 
of Kansas, I appointed a highway study 
commission composed of 25 of our 
most outstanding citizens interested in 
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the development of our highway and 
road systems. This commission pre- 
sented a program that was the basis for 
the splendid development of our highway 
system. 

I was proud of their report and rec- 
ommendations and am greatly pleased 
that the results that we are now achiev- 
ing are based largely on those recom- 
mendations. 

I think I should mention that in Kan- 
sas nearly half of the total interstate 
mileage is open to traffic; namely, 384 
miles out of 801. One hundred and 
eighty-seven miles of the designated 
Interstate System is a part of the Kansas 
Turnpike. One hundred and thirty-five 


miles of new interstate road have been 


built to 1975 standards. Construction, 
engineering design or right-of-way 
acquisition is in progress on another 120 
miles. 

Our State highway department, 
through its engineers, draftsmen, and 
personnel, is entitled to commendation, 
not only by the bureau of public roads, 
but by our citizens generally. 

In view of the great interest in high- 
way programs and programs for fiscal 
year 1962, I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech by Commissioner Armstrong 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the printing of the address in the 
Appendix of the Recorp ‘will require 
three pages, at a cost of $243, and thus 
will exceed the customary allowance. 
Notwithstanding that fact, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, .the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Tuis Is My AMERICA 


(Remarks by Ellis L. Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, at the 38th annual 
convention, Kansas Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
Mo., Thursday afternoon, January 5, 1961) 


It’s wonderful to be here this afternoon 
with this group of progressive highway 
builders from our great Sunflower State. 
For in road matters, Kansas is indeed a pro- 
gressive State. For example, let’s take the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. In the percentage of the system 
mileage within your borders that has been 
improved to full or acceptable standards for 
1975—still 15 years away—and of the total 
mileage that has already been opened to 
traffic, your score is more than twice the 
national average. 

We should not forget the other Federal-aid 
roads—the primary and secondary highways 
and their urban extensions, usually labeled 
for convenience the ABC roads. Here, too, 
the Kansas performance is above average. 

This achievement reflects credit upon the 
personnel of the State highway commission 
and upon you contractors and your workmen 
as well, All have done an excellent job. 
I congratulate you. 

And also your group this year produced 
the national president of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, my good friend 
of many years, Mr. Clare Miller. I con- 
gratulate you again. 

One hundred years ago, the 29th of this 
month, Kansas became the 34th State ad- 
mitted into the Union. And I expect that 
the event will be noted with considerable 
celebration. This is an important milestone 
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surely, not only for Kansas but for all of 
these United States—this miracle of America 
that we are privileged to enjoy. And mile- 
stone times are appropriate for self-analysis. 

So I believe it would be well for us to take 
a look at this America of yours and mine, 
and our highways, to see if we can better un- 
derstand what we are, where we are, and 
where we are going. And it is especially im- 
portant that we as a group of highway 
builders take this look—because what we are 
and where we are and where we are going is 
inseparably connected with the 3,500,000 
miles of highways that, along with our pres- 
ent-day automobiles, make possible the indi- 
vidual mobility that has actually created our 
very way of life. And it is fitting, I think, 


: that we take this look here in a setting of 


optimistic realism as exemplified by your 
State motto: “To the Stars—Through Diffi- 
culties.” 

Our present program to bring our high- 
ways up with the needs of our present-day 
dynamic America has embarked us on what 
has been called “the greatest public works 
program in all history.” It is a program that 
is trying and testing in many ways the very 
foundation of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. It is a test of our ability to per- 
form under our: basic democratic process 
with our disseminated responsibility and 
authority and the freedom of the individual 
citizen. 

It is a program that is profoundly affecting 
every one of our 182 million citizens—and 
affecting each one of them somewhat differ- 
ently. Thus we need a good sound under- 
standing of ourselves, our America, and what 
we are trying to accomplish if we are going 
to do the job that we are dedicated to do— 
and that is build an optimum, balanced, 
highway system, equated to the best in our 
way of life for the common overall good. 

My America and your America is first 
uniquely a land of freedom. It is a land 
with a society based on the premise that 
“all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their creators with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That. 


to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
** *” These basic truths, we state in our 
Declaration of Independence, are self-evi- 
dent. Keep this in mind as we examine 
ourselves and our highway program and our 
problems. 

The freedoms that we have apply to all 
men—not just a select few, but to all our 
citizenry. And these freedoms include free- 
dom from tyranny, freedom to think and 
freedom to criticize, freedom to strive, free- 
dom to learn, freedom of choice, freedom to 
develop the potential every individual has. 
And included is a freedom that is unique to- 
day, and that is a freedom of movement for 
every individual that has overcome in a prac- 
tical way confining, imprisoning distances. 
This is a freedom that has enlarged a hun- 
dredfold the average individual’s circle of in- 
fluence and circle of opportunity. In fact, it 
has opened*up unlimited opportunities for 
free use of human talents. And it is made 
possible by our rubber-tired automobiles and 
our highways. 

And we like these freedoms, and we partic- 
ularly like the freedom of mobility as 
evidenced by the nearly 75 million automo- 
biles and trucks and buses we have today 
on our highways. 

Along with these freedoms, and a part of 
them, we have the strong conviction of equal 
opportunity for all. The things possessed 
by the very rich are possessed also by the 
workingman and his family, differing per- 
haps only a little in degree. Our educational 
system is based on the premise of equal 
opportunity—and I recall that some years 
ago while on an assignment in Egypt, the 
Minister of Education there told me that 
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in his opinion, with the possible exception of 
the printing press, the American educational 
system was the greatest invention of all 
time—and he went on to explain how it fos- 
tered this idea of equality—and that this 
idea was the hope of the future of all 
humanity. 

You and I instinctively agree no man 
shoud be another man’s master—and that 
under equal laws we are the peer of any 
man. This is rather uniquely an American 
trait. 

I have run into differences with this con- 
cept in some of my contacts with folks of 
other lands. In expounding plans for devel- 
opments and evaluating the effects many 
times in discussions the statement has been 
made to me, “Yes, but you Americans think 
all men are equal—that makes a difference.” 

Of course, it makes a difference. It is one 
of the concepts that has made America the 
greatest Nation on earth. It also has created 
some of our problems highwaywise. 

As an example, recently I was discussing 
our urban transportation problems with a 
large department store owner in one of our 
large eastern cities. He said that the prob- 
lem was that every one of his clerks thought 
they had a right to drive a car down to work. 
I asked him what: he drove to work and he 
said a Cadillac and I asked him why he 
figured he had a right to drive a Cadillac to 
work. He got the point. 

Sure, I’ll agree that we could solve some 
of our urban transportation problems by 
forcing most everyone to ride a mass transit 
facility to get to and from work. But I’m 
not sure just how to do this in our country 
where the first political commandment is in- 
dividual freedom of choice and I certainly 
don’t want to change that. If we solved 
some highway problems this way, I’m sure 
we'd create some other problems we wouldn’t 
want to tackle. 

Don’t get the impression I’m against mass 
transit in our urban areas. I’m not. Mass 
transit facilities are needed. In fact I ride 
the bus every day. And I wish that in Wash- 
ington more people would ride the buses so 
I could drive my car—I like to drive my car 
on a good untraffic-jammed highway. Of 
course, I’m being somewhat facetious—but 
I think you get my point—and an indication 
of the range of the problem. 

Along with equal opportunity, I think we 
generally agree on equal responsibility. 
That is, if each man is a member of a com- 
munity of equals, then each man must bear 
@ responsibility for that community. And 
actually that is basic to our rules and regu- 
lations, our laws, that we operate under. 
And this requires a strong moral sense. 
Without it, democracy cannot work. And 
I'll agree this requires a strong faith in the 
dignity of man. 

That also, I think, is a basic belief of you 
and me as citizens of America. We believe 
in a moral universe where man must strive 
continuously to progress. And we believe 
that man is making steady progress in be- 
coming better and in achieving that which 
is good. 

So with equal opportunity, then the in- 
dividual must pay the price of individual re- 
sponsibility. It is the individual citizen 
with his moral sense that discovers injus- 
tices and brings about corrective actions. 
And it is the individual citizen who must 
recognize his duty to be factually informed 
before he passes judgment upon a program 
or proposal. With problems which are as 
complicated and affecting our entire mode 
of life as our highway program, snap, un- 
informed Judgments of the layman present 
d 


angers. 

Not so long ago I participated in a dis- 
cussion concerning our highway program with 
rather a large group, most of whom repre- 
sented some special interest connected with 
our highways. Everyone agreed that our 
program was needed, that it should be 
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pushed full speed ahead—and nearly every- 
one talked about equity in the methods of 
financing which seemed to be that the other 
fellow should pay the bill. You know, some 
folks have made a good case of pessimism 
regarding democracy, pointing out that each 
new special interest that democracy keeps 
raising to power seems to be more narrowly 
selfish than its predecessor. I don’t neces- 
sarily agree with this but I will agree it is 
sometimes difficult to keep proper overall 
perspective. This is particularly so with 
some special interests employing various per- 
suaders to influence people, without these 
special interests perhaps fully facing up to 
their responsibilities as members of a free 
society. 

However, this I do strongly believe, that 
perhaps 98 percent of folks in this America 
of ours are reasonable and are rational and 
do accept individual responsibility when they 
have the opportunity to see the overall pic- 
ture. This has been proven to me time and 
time again in sometimes very vociferous 
meetings and hearings concerning highway 
locations. 

Our forefathers in launching our democ- 
racy were putting strong faith in the premise 
that the majority of men, given freedom and 
@ sound economic base, would prove more 
rational and virtuous than not—and that as 
individuals they would have a strong moral 
sense and face up to their responsibilities. 
This was a good bet and it paid off and is the 
reason why this is our miracle of America. 

I think that in America, we look upon 
change with less fear than most. In fact, 
someone has said that change was our middle 
name. Certainly the way that we progress, 
that we do better, is by change. And our 
world today is one of accelerating changes— 
and this is true of our highway program. 

The mobility of the individual citizen 
which we discussed, in this environment of 
freedom and conviction of equal opportunity 
and of individual moral responsibility, has 
been, in my opinion, the major factor mak- 
ing possible our present standard of living, 
which is by far the highest of all history. 
From this height of material achievement 
we find ourselves in charge of more national 
wealth and power than any nation ever had 
before. For example, as a yardstick consider 
that with only a little over 6 percent of the 
world’s population we produce and consume 
about 50 percent of the world’s goods and 
services. And one of the essential compo- 
nents that is consumed to make this produc- 
tion possible is transportation. There is a 
direct, fairly constant relationship between 
our gross national product and vehicle miles 
of travel on our highways. 

We must take care that we don’t become 
complacent and consider ourselves in our 
present affluence as a completed society— 
for if we do our days are numbered. We 
must not kid ourselves—whether we like it 
or not we are facing a greater challenge to- 
day than any people has ever faced before. 
Our ideal of individual freedom is not uni- 
versal and is not automatic. The challenge 
of Soviet communism is unlike any chal- 
lenge of the past. For we have two giant 
nations, each larger than the United States, 
and at least 10 lesser ones, who are enslaved 
under a ruthless and godless system. It is 
a system motivated by an irrational dogma 
that denies every premise of American free- 
dom and the dignity of individual man. We 
are in competition with these alien forces 
in this world of ours grown small, and they 
aren’t fooling. They have the avowed pur- 
pose of plowing us under. 

Actually, if our way of life is to survive, 
we must demonstrate that we can continue to 
push forward and improve and create. We 
cannot stagnate in this rapidly changing 
world in which man now literally controls 
the power of self-destruction. We must 
continue to be a dynamic, growing America. 
We must keep this overall problem of com- 
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peting to survive in mind as a backdrop . 
against which to consider our problems. We 
must meet our needs. 

It was to meet the needs of our highway 
traffic that our accelerated highway program 
was launched by the Federal-aid Highway 
Act of 1956. Our highways and our auto- 
mobiles, the two essentials of automotive 
transportation had gotten sadly out of 
balance. 

This automotive age has come about in our 
lifetimes. In 1900, if all the hard-surfaced 
roads in all of America were laid end to end 
they wouldn’t have reached from New York 
to Boston. For the majority of the American 
people at that time, ordinary travel was 
about the same as it had been since the 
invention of the wheel back in prehistoric 
times. However, one writer at the beginning 
of the century took a daring look ahead at 
the 20th century and stated that with steam- 
boat and railroads offering cheap excursions, 
even travel could become possible to the 
common man. Note this: even travel. And 
this in your, land and mine since a good 
number of us were born. 

You know the story of the automobile de- 
velopment and how it pretty much forced 
development of hard-surfaced roads. How- 
ever, not much was accomplished until pas- 
sage of the Federal-Aid Road Act of 1916, 
which launched us into an era of roadbuild- 
ing. And we made good progress during the 
1920’s and the 1930’s when we spent 14 cents 
of the automobile transport dollar on roads. 
However, those roads were designed and 
built largely for slow speed, low-volume 
traffic. And as late as 1939, at the World’s 
Fair Futurama exhibit in New York, a brave 
soul prognosticated 36 million automobiles 
by 1960, and many figured he was off his 
rocker. And he turned out to be just about 
half right for we had 74 million automobiles, 
trucks and buses on our highways in 1960. 

During World War II, roads became ex- 
pendable, and in the postwar period con- 
struction lagged far behind the flood of com- 
mercial and private traffic. Highway jams 
and parking crises were accompanied by a 
growing toll of accidents. Highway deaths ’ 
reached a total of 40,000 per year, with in- 
juries reaching into the millions. Costs of 
accidents soared to upwards of $5 billion per 
year, and insurance costs increased to the 
present equivalent of 18 cents tax per gallon 
of gasoline used by the average motorist. 
Traffic jams in our urban areas became very 
costly, measured in the several billions of 
dollars, and threatened to literally choke off 
many of our central city areas. It became 
increasingly obvious that we were being 
somewhat stupid and that we could no 
longer afford a totally inadequate highway 
system. Construction was unfortunately on 
a@ piecemeal, crisis-to-crisis basis, with indi- 
vidual stretches of roads built to meet spe- 
cific traffic jam problems already existing, 
and becoming overloaded the day the ribbon 
was cut. 

The 1956 Highway Act was the culmina- 
tion of years of study and consideration and 
deliberation and hearings, including such 
extensive and carefully prepared reports as 
the 1939 toll roads and free roads, the 1944 
interregional highways, the 1949 highway 
needs of the national defense, the 1955 re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on a national highway program, working 
with the Governors Conference Highway 
Committee, and many others. 

It was a realistic facing up to our high- 
way transportation problems and getting a 
program under way to solve them. It put 
us on the way to meeting our needs. It 
gave the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
States two principal jobs to do: first, to 
complete by 1972 the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, 41,000 
miles long, built to carry the types and vol- 
umes of traffic forecast for 1975; second, to 
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improve the A-B-C roads at a higher rate 
than had prevailed in the past. 

The A-B-C improvements were to be fi- 
nanced on a 50-50 Federal-State basis, the ar- 
rangement that had prevailed since 1916. Be- 
cause of the tremendous stake we all have in 
completing the Interstate System, and to 
insure that the whole system would be com- 
pleted on time, Co set the Federal 
share at 90 percent, with the States supply- 
ing 10 percent, and the apportionments 
made on the basis of needs to complete the 
system. 

It has been 4% years since this program 
was launched, and the accomplishments 
have been tremendous. The physical re- 
sults are visible on every hand—miles of 
modern freeways, with the new industrial 
parks, commiercial centers, and residential 
developments that good roads have made 
possible, and indeed created. 

A quarter of the 41,000 miles of the Inter- 
state System is already open to traffic. More 
work is needed on some of it to bring it to 
full 1975 standards, but cars are driving over 
it now. In round figures, more than 4,200 
miles have been completed to full standards 
for 1975; more than 3,000 miles have been 
improved to conditions adequate for today’s 
traffic burden, and more than 2,200 miles of 
toll roads, tunnels, and bridges have been in- 
corporated as the law provides. Ribbons are 
being cut on newly opened sections nearly 
every day. 

Counting the mileage that is under con- 
struction, on which engineering design is 
underway, and for which right-of-way is be- 
ing acquired, work has been accomplished on 
more than 24,000 miles out of the 41,000. 

In the modernization of the A—B-C roads, 
contracts have been completed on more than 
106,000 miles since July 1, 1956, and work is 
underway on another 24,000—a total of 
130,000. 

In your State of Kansas nearly half of the 
total Interstate mileage is open to traffic— 
$84 miles out of 801. This includes 135 miles 
built to 1975 standards, 62 adequate for to- 
day’s traffic, and 187 miles of your Kansas 
Turnpike. Construction, engineering design, 
or right-of-way acquisition is in progress on 
another 120 miles. 

By any fair measure, this is an impressive 
record. Many problems have had to be solved 
to get here. Engineering methods and pro- 
cedures have improved, standards approved 
at the beginning have been under constant 
scrutiny and have been tested. You con- 
tractors have demonstrated you can easily 
handle a program of this magnitude; in fact, 
you could do much more. 

Each full working day last summer, across 
America on our Federal-aid highway system, 
nearly 20 million cubic yards of earth and 
rock were excavated, and most of it com- 
pacted into embankments. At this rate we 
could have built the Panama Canal in a loit- 
tle over 2 weeks, and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power project in about a week. 

There have been over 50,000 construction 
contracts awarded, and over 114 million peo- 
ple have been directly involved in the oper- 
ations. 

It is a big program. And we must carefully 
view it in proper perspective. In the year 
just ended we traveled on our highways over 
720 billion vehicle-miles, and we spent di- 
rectly in doing that traveling about $75 bil- 
lion. One out of seven employed persons to- 
day works in a highway transport industry— 
a total of over 10 million automotive jobs. 
Our motor-vehicle transportation system— 
and we must not forget that this includes the 
motor vehicle and the highway—is moving 
more and more people and freight over more 
miles. It makes of all America one gigantic 
assembly line for production, which is so 
needed in our growing, dynamic, challenging 
age. It moves goods to the consumer and the 
consumer to the goods. It is making all of 
America one big neighborhood. 
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The magnitude of the travel presents op- 
portunity for sound capital investments in 
highways. Just a small saving here and 
there can result in excellent earnings for our 
investments. And that is exactly what we 
are doing with our program, making a sound 
investment in the future of America. Actu- 
ally the cost-benefit ratio of our present pro- 
gram, using only the direct benefits, is at 
least 1 to 3. 

As large as the program is, however, keep 
this in mind. We are still spending less of 
our automobile transport dollar on roads 
than we did in the 1920’s and 1930’s: 12 cents 
as compared to 14 cents then. And keep this 
in mind as you hear the charge that the 
gasoline tax has now got to be so high that 
it is practically discouraging the use of the 
highways. The gasoline tax has gone up, of 
course, but so has the cost of everything else, 
and the gasoline tax has gone up less than 
the cost of the other things the road user 
buys. 

Actually the term “tax” is a misnomer in 
the usual sense. It is actually a road-user 
charge that is assessed in such a way as to 
be pretty much directly applicable to your 
use of the highways. And you'll be inter- 
ested to know that while 3.8 percent of the 
gasoline tax is not dedicated directly to high- 
ways and is expended for nonhighway func- 
tions, funds from other than highway sources 
provide an amount equal to about 8% times 
the amount of gas tax diverted. And the 
total expenditure on highways is $1.5 billion 
@ year more than all the road-user taxes 
and the excise taxes on your new automo- 
biles. 

And keep this in mind: Since 1940, the 
cost index of highway construction has gone 
up from 100 to about 233. The retail price 
of new automobiles has gone up from 100 
to about 241. The Department of Labor 
Cost of Living Index has gone up from 100 
to 210. The gasoline tax has gone up from 
100 to 179. So we must use this road-user 
charge that has gone up 79 points to build 
roads whose cost has gone up 123 points to 
carry automobiles whose cost has gone up 
141 points. 

I’m not saying necessarily that the gas tax 
is the only way or the best way to finance 
the program. What I am saying is this: As 
we consider the problem we should do it on 
the basis of facts and on the basis of enlight- 
ened self-interest and enlightened overall 
interest. Because automobile travel will con- 
tinue to grow—and we will buy more cars 
and we will buy more gasoline and we will 
drive more miles—only if we catch up and 
keep up with our highway needs. The high- 
way portion of the automotive transportation 
whole cannot be neglected without adverse 
effects on the whole transportation, includ- 
ing the other half, the gasoline-driven auto- 
mobile portion. And we need this growth in 
transportation, this essential ingredient that 
is an inseparable part of production—if we 
are going to meet the needs of growing 
America in this challenging age. 

And although this has been said many 
times, it needs repeating: With the amount 
of automobile transportation that we have 
today, we pay for good roads whether we 
have them or not, and it usually costs us 
more if we don’t have good roads, in our 
increased costs of travel, and in our larger 
number of accidents and their costs. 

Another item to keep in mind in looking 
at our program. We are building for the 
traffic of 1975 so that we can catch up with 
our needs. Measured in terms of miles of 
roadway the costs are high—the Interstate 
System will cost about a million dollars a 
mile on the overall average. But the best 
measure of cost is a unit cost—that of a 
vehicle-mile of travel. In our urban sections 
of the Interstate System, where the cost per 
mile of construction is about three times 
the average, the unit cost of ownership of 
the system per-vehicle-mile of travel is about 
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one-half of the remainder of the Federal-aid 
primary system both rural and urban, about 
0.4 cent as compared to about 0.7 cent. And 
the unit cost per-vehicle-mile of travel on 
our relatively inexpensive milewise Federal- 
aid secondary highway system is about 1.2 
cents. 

And I mention these items of cost because 
we can solve quite well the rest of our 
problems if we can get a sound, adequate 
financing program. This week Congress is 
receiving from us reports of which you no 
doubt will be hearing. And these, along 
with additional supplementing data yet to 
come from the AASHO road test analysis, 
will give them sound factual basis for con- 
sideration of this problem. 

One of the reports is the brand new 
estimate of the cost of completing the Inter- 
state System. And I’m very happy to report 
that this estimate, which was a very thor- 
ough and careful appraisal of the program 
on the basis of experience to date, totals the 
same as the one made back in 1958. It gives 
the total cost of the 41,000 miles, including 
all factors and $819 million for contingen- 
cies, of $41 billion, of which the Federal 
share is $37 billion. 

The main report is the Highway Cost 
Allocation Study, the result of 414 years of 
work on the part of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the States. Its purpose is to 
provide essential information to help Con- 
gress determine an equitable distribution of 
the tax burden for the support of the 
Federal-aid program among the users of 
motor vehicles of different types and sizes 
and among other beneficiaries of Federal- 
aid highway improvements. In preparation 
of this report, Public Roads has leaned 
heavily on the State highway departments 
and the data from the AASHO Road Test 
conducted near Ottawa, Il. 

The choice that Congress will have to 
make, with respect to the Interstate System, 
is between a stretchout to 1976, or later, 
under existing legislation, and the provision 
of additional revenue beginning in 1964 in 
order to achieve completion by 1972, the 
target year. And consideration should be 
given to completion of the program sooner. 
It is badly needed—and we can do it—if we 
review our problems objectively. 

I could discuss all day the various problems 
that we have overcome and the many ahead. 
The problems of location on the Interstate 
System, as well as any other roads, are many. 
The overall balance of the freeway plan in 
urban areas, with proper consideration to all 
factors such as probable growth, desirable 
and probable land use, origin and destina- . 
tion of movements of people and goods, urban 
renewal plans, mass transit facilities now 
available or needed in the future to resolve 
special problems, political subdivisions, spe- 
cial neighborhoods—all these items and 
many more are a part of the picture. Cer- 
tainly there is no easy solution or no magic 
solution. It takes, and has taken a lot of 
cooperative hard work on the part of a lot 
of people. But we are getting results and 
are resolving the problems. Most of the 
towns and cities of the Nation now have 
plans for transportation and future growth 
completed and under continuing scrutiny 
or have them in preparation. Many miles 
of urban expressways are built and already 
paying big dividends. 


Public understanding of the program has 
been a problem. The new concepts of 
safety, control of access, no crossings at 
grade, and other aspects of the Interstate 
System are hard for many people to under- 
stand at first. And many charges of extrav- 
agance and waste have been leveled because 
of misunderstanding as to needs for building 
for the future and for safety—and that it is 
good, sound business to do so. The “Inter- 
state 70 Press Tour” between Topeka and 
Salina which was sponsored by the highway 
commission and the Kansas State Chamber 
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of Commerce is a fine example of a demo- 
cratic way to obtain public understanding. 

The problem of assuring full value in high- 
ways for every dollar expended has been a 
continuing one. Some few instances of 
wrongdoing and mismanagement have 
occurred and have been summarily dealt 
with. No doubt with a program of this size 
there will be others. But with the checks 
and counterchecks that are a part of the 
program, coupled with the dedication and 
basic integrity of the folks planning and 
designing and building the program, prob- 
lems in this area have been far less than 
would have reasonably been expected with a 
program of this magnitude. 

The price of progress is always trouble and 
we've had our share. One of our big prob- 
lems has been, and no doubt will continue to 
be, those who, with cynical irresponsible 
approach, have been seeking sensationalism 
in some of our public press or have had some 
special ax to grind. A small well-organized 
minority can wreak havoc with any program, 
if we have indifference and lack of under- 
standing by the great majority. And cer- 
tainly here we have a real challenge. How- 
ever, I’m convinced that careful, objective 
reviews of our program will continue to show 
that it is sound and is being competently ad- 
ministered, designed, and constructed. 

I expect soon to be concentrating my ef- 
forts in this field of public understanding of 
America’s highway program. We need to 
say, as engineers and builders, “This is what 
the Nation needs to solve these problems and 
here is what we can do.” We've demon- 
strated that we can plan, design, build, and 
finance to meet our needs if we have public 
understanding of the problem and how it 
can be and is being solved for the overall 
good. A program of this magnitude in our 
democracy must have public support—and 
that requires public understanding. There 
is nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to prevent us from making damn fools 
of ourselves. And this ties back again to this 
individual responsibility so basically a part 
of our America. 

The face of America is being changed and 
for the good. You contractors as “Builders 
of America’ have much that you can be 
proud of. 

I wish that you could all have been with 
me the past 2 years as I have traveled up 
and down and across America, and could 
have seen and felt the rejuvenating effect 
of our new roads in area after area. When I 
have reviewed on the ground what has been 
accomplished, with a full background of the 
problems involved, and as I look at the plans 
for work ahead, I awesomely marvel at what 
individual freenren, working cooperatively 
together, can accomplish. I’m sure that had 
you been with me, you would share my dy- 
namic enthusiasm for what we can do when 
we realistically face up to our problems and 
cooperatively set out to solve them. 
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As the ribbons are cut on these new 
modern highways, the public’s acceptance 
and jubilance has been most gratifying. As 
an example, a 25-mile section of divided-lane 
highway, with each lane independently de- 
signed to fit the topography and the land- 
scape, was recently opened to traffic in the 
great State of Maine. The general public’s 
reaction and their appreciation is well exem- 
plified in these typical quotes from articles 
and editorials: “Naturally beautiful * * * 
wonderful to drive * * * interesting all the 
way and not monotonous * * * sweeping 
panoramas * * * safe as well as_ scenic.” 
And I especially liked one comment: “It’s the 
new look of the sixties, a road with a purpose 
and a soul.” 

That these things are under way and are 
being done is little short of a miracle. And 
we are improving. For democracy Has a 
built-in principle of self-criticism and self- 
correction. We take nothing for granted, we 
accept nothing as perfect, we define nothing 
as the final end. And we progress and forge 
ahead. 

So I’m optimistic about our future. We 
have built upon a sound, solid base of free- 
dom and dignity of individual man and co- 
operation. We have developed to a high 
degree the peculiar American traits of mo- 
bility and teamwork. We are building and 
accomplishing. We are realistically opti- 
mistic. We have mottoes: “To the Stars— 
Through Difficulties.” 

This is my America! 
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fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 












Hoover Commission Recommendations 


Can Save Billions if Adopted 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy by Executive order, 
and the 87th Congress by appropriate 
legislation, can implement additional 
recommendations proposed and recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission 
which can be effective in saving billions 
for the U.S. overburdened taxpayers, and 
which will also improve and expedite the 
urgently needed efficiency in Govern- 
ment operations as well as remove dupli- 
cation and control extravagence. 

I am submitting herewith a statement 
by Neil MacNeil, editorial director of 
the Hoover Commission, which include 
recommendations that can be put into 
effect and also refers to some of the 
recommendations that have been put 
into effect by previous administrations. 

The Hoover Commission’s proposals 
and recommendations have had the 
support of three Presidents. 

The following are the statements of 
these Presidents: 

Ex-President Truman said: 

Support from outside the Government as 
well as from within is necessary. Certainly 
the goal is worthy. 


Ex-President Eisenhower said: 

In adding strength to the American Re- 
public you (the Commission) have added 
strength to the whole free world. . 


President Kennedy said: 

If all of us can share but a small part of 
President Hoover’s unselfish dedication, then 
continued progress is ours. 


I am sure the public and the Members 
of Congress will find the following state- 
ment and recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission interesting and 
instructive. 


A READYMADE PLAN To SAVE $3 BILLION FOR 
U. S. TAXPAYERS 


(By Neil MacNeil) 


President Kennedy and the new Congress 
face many difficult problems: They must 
meet the Communists threat to Western 
freedom; stop the outfiow of gold and pro- 
tect the stability of the dollar; halt the ris- 
ing cost of living at home; bring labor and 
industry together for industrial peace, and 
assure national prosperity. Only one .prob- 
lem facing them—the rising cost of Govern- 
ment—has a solution ready and awaiting 
action, 

The important recommendations, listed at 
the right, made by the two Hoover Commis- 
sions for better Government at less cost have 
not been put into effect. These, according 
to experts of the Commissions, could bring 
savings of more than $3 billion yearly and 
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the return of over $6 billion to the Treasury. 
This saving could then be used to cut the 
public debt. 

Former President Hoover is on record as 
predicting that adoption of the recom- 
mendations would assure not only a bal- 
anced budget but permit a large cut in in- 
come taxes. 

President Kennedy has expert knowledge 
of the whole subject. When the Second 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
reached the Senate, Mr. Kennedy headed the 
subcommittee which dealt with them. 

And Mr. Kennedy’s father, Joseph P, Ken- 
nedy, served as a member of both Commis- 
sions, the first in the years 1947-49 and the 
second in the years 1953-55, Altogether, he 
devoted 4 years to the seeking of remedies 
for waste and inefficiency in Government, 
and his personal experience in Government 
as Ambassador to the Court of St. James, as 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and as Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission was invaluable. He had a 
role in formulating many of the proposals. 

When the second Commission’s recom- 
mendations were forwarded to the Senate, 
they went to the Committee of Government 
Operations. Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
chairman of that committee, who also had 
served on both Commissions, named Senator 
Kennedy chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to act on them. This Senator Ken- 
nedy did thoroughly and enthusiastically. 
He presided at hearings on bills to give them 
effect and sponsored those bills on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

He kept up his interest in the recommen- 
dations after he left the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations to become a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. Sena- 
tor Hupert HumpHREY succeeded him as 
chairman of the subcommittee but by cour- 
tesy Senator Kennedy still attended hearings 
and questioned witnesses. 

So there is no question about the new 
President’s thorough grasp of the proposi- 
tions and their importance. 

The first Commission made 273 recom- 
mendations of which 64 percent have been 
adopted. The second made 314 of which 
64 percent have been adopted. 

Many of the unaccepted recommendations 
of the first have been revised and incor- 
porated into those of the second. Because 
of the fact the second Hoover Commission 
had far greater authority for its inquiries 
and could go into matters of policy, its rec- 
ommendations go deeper into Government 
functions and are more controversial. The 
result was that some of the most important 
got more opposition than acceptance. 

Commission supporters learned early that 
while everyone in Government speaks for 
ecenomy, action to bring real savings or real 
efficiency meets vigorous opposition. Sav- 
ings can be obtained only by reducing costs, 
cutting personnel, abolishing duplicating or 
needless or obsolete functions. All these af- 
fect individuals and, in many cases, pressure 
groups, and they can be loud in their 
protests. 

BUREAUCRATS RESIST 


Federal bureaus naturally resist change. 
‘Recommendations encountered dragging of 
feet in departments, agencies and bureaus, 
even in the Bureau of the Budget. While 
top policymakers approved recommenda- 
tions, lower echelons delayed action or did 
nothing. 








About half of the recommendations could 
be adopted by Presidential Executive order. 


Others required legislation. Still others 
required both. Under President Truman 
the first Commission got quick action on 
many recommendations, including the im- 
portant ones. He used the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 to get acceptance of those re- 
quiring legislation. 

President Eisenhower. expressed support 
and approval of those of the second Com- 
mission and ordered action on them. But 
he did not overcome the inertia in the Con- 
gress and in many of the bureaus and de- 
partments. He also made less use of the 
reorganization law. 

Here are the main Hoover Commission re- 
forms that have already been carried out: 


The Department of Defense, which spends 
60 cents in every tax dollar, has been unified, 
streamlined, and brought effectively under 
civilian control. The Department’s procure- 
ment (purchasing) machinery has been im- 
proved. 

The Government’s accounting has been 
modernized so that real costs can be deter- 
mined. Legislation has been passed to mod- 
ernize the budget and to restore control of 
the purse to Congress. 

The General Services Administration has 
been set up for economical housekeeping. in 
the civilian agencies through improved pur- 
chasing, storage, inventory control, and other 
functions. 


Welfare agencies and educational activities 
have been regrouped and brought under ef- 
fective control in the new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Wide reorganizations have been carried 
out in the Departments of State and Labor 
and in the Post Office. 

More than 700 business-type activities in 
competition with taxpaying private enter- 
prises have been shut down—mostly in the 
Department of Defense. 

A national medical library has been estab- 
lished. 

Paperwork in Government has been re- 
duced and simplified, thereby reducing red- 
tape. For example, in the 1,040 largest post 
offices 600 standardized national forms are 
used instead of 22,000 local forms. 

As for the eight currently needed reforms 
listed on page 9, President Kennedy has 
promised vigorous action. Here is unfinished 
business sitting right on his doorstep. He 
already has studied most of these recommen- 
dations. Bills have been drafted for many of 
them and with some adjustments could be 
introduced in Congress. Almost all of the 
recommendations are as valid as when made 
by the Commissions. In toto they mean 
better Government at less cost. 


Full implementation of an annual accrued 
cost budget. Under this type of budget the 
Government would pay yearly for the goods 
and services it actually receives, and not, as 
at present, for equipment that’s already ob- 
solete by the time it’s delivered. Legislation 
already passed to bring this about has been 
vitiated by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Vigorous action by President Ken- 
nedy and Congress could cause effective exe- 
cution of the present law, with huge savings. 

Putting government transportation, both 
passenger and freight, on a businesslike ba- 
sis. Duplication of services—especially in 
aviation—in different parts of the executive 
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branch could be eliminated, with savings of 
$150 million yearly. 

Mutualization of several major agencies, 
which means making them independent of 
the Government by returning their capital 
to the Treasury. The FHA, the already partly 
mutualized banks for cooperatives, the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks, the Federal 


supporting. Return of their capital to the 
Treasury would permit a great debt re- 
duction. 

Bringing modern business management to 
the Government’s huge real estate holdings, 
which cost $41 billion (and are worth much 
more). ‘The Commission has figured that 
handling leasing, renting, buying and selling 
in @ more modern, efficient way could save 
$185 million a year. 

Still greater control of the creation and 
disposal of surplus property, now exceeding 
$10 billion yearly in the Department of De- 
fense alone because of the obsolescence of 
weapons. Enormous savings are possible. 

Establishment of a separate civilian-man- 
aged agency in the Department of Defense, 
responsible only to the Secretary, to admin- 
ister the purchase of items commonly used 
in several branches of the armed services— 
such as clothes, office supplies, cars, food. 
This involves the expenditure of $8 billion 
yearly and here again enormous savings are 
possible. 

The setting up of a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil of Health in the White House to advise on 
médical research, health policies, Federal 
hospitals, and duplication of facilities. This 
could bring savings of $300 million yearly. 

Effective action on the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations on the civil service. Espe- 
cially urgent is its plan for a senior civil 
service, to get and keep better people in 
Government employment and reduce the 
great and expensive turnover. 





“Time for Decision: Complacency or 
Progress” —Address by Lt. Gen. Arthur 
G. Trudeau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a challeng- 
ing talk made by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. 
Trudeau, Chief of Research and Devel- 
opment, Department of the Army, be- 
fore the National Security Industrial 
Association in Washington on Decem- 
ber 8, 1960. 

General Trudeau reviews some of the 
problems of these critical times and sug- 
gests what America’s attitude toward 
them might be. Included is a discussion 
of the need for improving management 
structures in industry, of providing for 
more rapid tax writeoffs to allow the 
moderization of plants and machine 
tooling, and of expanding private invest- 
ment in underdeveloped areas. 

The speech makes a clarion call for 
bold and decisive action in these next 
few years to lift America to greater 
heights and broader horizons, and is good 
reading for the beginning of a new year 
and a new administration. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Time ror Decislons: COMPLACENCY OR _ 

ProGRess be 


Mr. Huggins, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation, ladies and gentlemen, fellow 
Americans; it is with particular pleasure 
that I welcome this opportunity to come be- 
fore this noonday luncheon meeting with 
your distinguished president present, and 
discuss a few of the significant problems 
that are uppermost in the minds of think- 
ing Americans today. 

This seems to be a most opportune time 
to do a little soul searching and contempla- 
tion because we are not only approaching 
the beginning of a new calendar year but 
we are already in the beginning of the new 
Christian year, with Christmas Day in the 
offing. As if these were not sufficient oc- 
casion for fresh thinking, we also are ap- 
proaching the inauguration of a new admin- 
istration to govern our country during the 
next 4 years—4 years which will probably be 
more critical than any four preceding them 
and during which our ideas and our ideals, 
our aspirations and our determination, will 
all be tested severely. 

These seem to be good and sufficient rea- 
sons for reviewing our position as it exists 
today. December has frequently been a 
critical month in the life of our Nation. 
Nineteen years ago today our country shud- 
dered and staggered in the aftermath of the 
Pearl Harbor attack, but the enemy was 
thousands of miles away. Sixteen years ago 
we were witnessing the last great German 
thrust on the Western Front as the very for- 
tunes of our Allied Forces seemed threatened 
as the attack toward Paris gained mo- 
mentum. Only 10 years ago we were 
pushed out of North Korea by the Red Chi- 
nese attack, but that, too, was on a battle- 
field 9,000 miles away. 

Today the picture is difierent. The grow- 
ing threat of Soviet imperialism and its ef- 
fort to expand World communism have 
brought the struggle to a point where the 
armed and Communist oriented government 
of Cuba lies less than 100 miles away from 
our homeland and the infection caused by 
this sore on our flanks is being felt in reper- 
cussions among many of our Latin American 
neighbors. The threats of this insidious 
ideology of communism .continues to seep 
among all our friends and allies. 

Our own economic problems are rising to 
the point where they finally force admission 
of great dangers, although these have been 
apparent for some time. The problem of our 
shrinking gold reserve has already been dis- 
eussed to too great an extent. The threat of 
Soviet oil flowing in quantity through the 
markets of the Western World, at prices with 
which we find it difficult to compete, is com- 
ing to be more real every day. 

Soviet infiltration, not only of South 
America but among the many new nations 
in Africa and all the soft spots on earth, is 
almost fanatical in its efforts to stir up an- 
archy and chaos and destroy what little sta- 
bility remains. 

What should be our attitude at this criti- 
cal time? Do we merely accept these threats 
and pressures as unavoidable and uncon- 
testable? Or do we awaken to the full meas- 
ure of the challenge and determine to reduce 
it and repulse it before it becomes too late? 

During this year we have heard much 
about the national goal and the national 
purpose of America. It means different 
things to different people. But to all its 
holds forth our individual and collective be- 
lief in the dignity of man everywhere, and 
of his privilege to seek those freedoms and 
possess those rights, which we term inalien- 
able. 


January 23 


Only 10 days ago the Wriston report on our 
national purpose was released, after a year 
of study by a distinguished group of Ameri- 
cans. Every American should read this re- 
port, and our leadership should take such 
positive steps as are necessary to implement 
important segments of it. 

The essence of the report is that it seeks 
to confirm our faith as Americans in our 
great heritage and in our system and to 
point: out how we must meet the challenges 
of this day and this world with an awakened 
determination among an aroused people 
seeking more dynamic leadership. The re- 
port recognizes the three great phenomena 
of our times, which I have mentioned on 
many occasions; viz: 

The threat of the insidious ideology of 
communism. 

The rising tide of ethnic nationalism in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world; and 

The explosion of science and technology, 
all of which phenomena are occurring con- 
currently. : 

The report points out at some length both 
our domestic goals and our foreign goals. 
While these are largely spelled out in terms 
of things material, yet the beginning and 
the end of the report tries to bring into focus 
the fact that the spiritual aspects of the 
challenge must dominate if we are to be 
victorious. 

The items discussed in the report will be 
matters of great controversy. There will be 
special pleading for and against them. In 
this time of national danger, however, it is 
essential that positive action be taken in 
these matters, and that competing and selfish 
interests not be permitted to stifle action. 
This is a time when any action in all the 
fields of domestic and international relations 
is better than no action, as it is vital that 
the initiative so long held by the Commu- 
nists be seized by the free world. 

The report foresees the necessity for 
greater sacrifice and for selflessness. Surely it 
is better to expend our treasure now than 
our blood later, if that choice still remains 
valid. Adherence to and absorption with 
the profit motive will not suffice to solve 
the needs of today successfully. The goal 
of America can be no finer than the soul of 
America, and deeds and not words will be 
the only measure of true value. 

In support of such a philosophy, what can 
U.S. industry do? I am sure there are a 
great many items that will be spelled out by 
persons more capable than myself in the 
weeks and months to come in this connec- 
tion. But I would state a few that come 
under my observation in connection with my 
present assignment. 

First, I think that there is still much room 
for improvement of management structures, 
that operations in many cases can and 
should be conducted on a more austere basis, 
and that costs can be cut considerably. Here 
I am speaking to a considerable extent of 
industries that are almost entirely defense- 
oriented and where, of necessity, the bulk 
of research and development contracts must 
be of the cost-plus-fixed-fee type. While I 
recognize that Government procedures and 
delays in funding and administration are 
often contributing factors in the long lead- 
time, high cost equation, nevertheless there 
are too many occasions where heavy overruns 
in contract estimates seem to be viewed at 
least with indifference, and sometimes with 
satisfaction. This does not indicate the ob- 
jectivity, the pride or the competency in 
management that one might wish to see. 

As a second point, I think it fs most es- 
sential that action be taken, and this may 
involve legislation, providing for more rapid 
writeoffs, in order to modernize our plants 
and our machine tooling. Our plants are 
getting old compared with those that I have 
observe? in Europe and Japan, which have 
been completely rebuilt since the war and 
for the most part within the past decade, In 
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addition to problems involving the speed of 
production, we are faced with new refine- 
ments in tolerances and operations involving 
great extremes of pressures and temperatures 
which were unknown before World War II. 
Consequently, at best our machine tools that 
antedate 1950 are obsolescent and, in most 
cases they are really obsolete and inadequate 
to meet today’s costs or tomorrow’s. produc- 
tion requirements. 

In addition, automation is upon us and re- 
sults in improved quality control and relia- 
bility of output that cannot be ignored. A 
numerically controlled machine, with coded 
instructions, is able to do work far superior 
to that of a manually controlled machine. 
If we are going to coripete in the world’s 
trade tomorrow we must be more aware of 
and show greater concern for the transcend- 
ent position being established by foreign 
machine tools over our industry today. Like 
our cities, our plants are getting old. We 
need rejuvenation. 

Drilling operations and costs can be re- 
duced from 10 to 100 times by the newest 
equipment and a corresponding reduction 
in development time can usually be obtained 
by the utilization of numerically controlled 
machines. 

As a third point, I think that the chal- 
lenge in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world indicates the possible need for appro- 
priate legislation to encourage expanded 
private investment in some of these areas 
and to provide both further protection and 
incentive for the risk capital involved. More 
extensive geographic application of guaran- 
tees against loss through expropriation or 
war, and certain tax benefits, could energize 
action in this field. 

In this connection, there is a great chal- 
lenge to our own industry to put increased 
effort and ingenuity into seeking and de- 
veloping our foreign markets and in improv- 
ing our marketing procedures. I well re- 
member my shock, in visiting Latin America 
a very few years ago, to find the inroads 
being made by European countries as a result 
of the indifference of American industry 
to the development of this market. Our lack 
of representation and stringent trade terms 
made it almost a foregone conclusion that 
energetic countries such as Germany and 
the Netherlands would be the successful 
bidders on any contracts. The continuation 
of this pattern can only result in a further 
reduction in American export trade, with its 
corresponding effect on the dollar. 

While certain aspects of the statement 
can be argued, I have always been impressed 
by Napoleon’s opinion as expressed in his 
biography, that “agriculture provides the 
necessities; industry, the comforts; and for- 
eign trade, the luxuries for any nation.” 
Since, in our present affluent society, we seem 
to have become inured to the luxuries of 
life, some of which have almost become 
necessities, it behooves us, unless we desire 
@ radical change in our standard of living, 
to seek to expand our foreign trade. 

It must be recognized, of course, that there 
are many aspects which must be left un- 
touched in this brief discussion with you. 
But one of them, particularly, in the mili- 
tary field, is in trying to hold the line on 
present costs. These seem to be excessive 
amd at times I feel that we are literally 
pricing ourselves out of the ability to defend 
ourselves. As an indication of the difference 
in price structure: While the Russians 
can build a tank for the cost of about 3,000 
pairs of shoes, to build one here costs the 
equivalent of 15,000 pairs of shoes. To put 
cost in a different perspective: While the cost 
of living-has gone up in the past decade 
about 25 percent, the cost of our new Ser- 
geant missile will cost 400 percent more than 
Corporal, which it replaces, did 7 years ago. 
Both Government and labor must contribute 
their part if this problem is ever to be solved. 


Both the Wriston Commission and the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee con- 
tinue to stress the need to expand our re- 
search and development, and particularly our 
basic research, both for military and for 
commercial and industrial purposes. In the 
Army we are continuing to expand in a 
modest manner the moneys expended for 
research. A fair segment of our industry is 
trying to do likewise. I wish we could en- 
courage more of industry to expand its re- 
search activities, even with the use of private 
funds. It is impossible for Government to 
assume the entire cost of research in this 
country. We need more dynamic and realis- 
tic research support by private enterprise in 
our industry, in our educational institutions, 
and in our scientific foundations, 

Unfortunately, there are some areas where 
private effort is being applied quite inade- 
quately. Those involved should review their 
policies with respect to research and cease 
leaning excessively on Government support 
in this field. Historically, in free societies, 
profit is proportional to risk and only at his 
own peril can the entrepreneur invert the 
equation, saying as some do today, “I'll take 
the profit; you (the Government) take the 
risk.” On such theories socialism thrives. 

If private enterprise is to continue to 
flourish in this country—and it won't be the 
America we love if it doesn’t—then more 
boards of directors must face the facts of a 
cold war world, improve management, tighten 
industrial competition, increase to some de- 
gree the austerity of their operations, seek 
expansion of oversea markets, and perceive 
that some reasonable percentage of gross 
sales or profits must flatly be earmarked for 
the exclusive use of basic and supporting 
research. I doubt that any industry can 
perpetuate itself successfully on product im- 
provement alone. ‘ 

These dangers that we see ahead are not 
pleasant to contemplate but they will not 
disappear by wishful thinking. The clarion 
call t) be bold and decisive and creative is 
as clear as it was to our forefathers through 
the long, painful decades when they stood 
alone and fought for liberty and progress. 
We in our time will be stronger and better 
when we weave back more brilliantly into 
our fabric of thought and heart, the epic 
days and deeds of our gallant forebears and 
our immortal great. We are still so proud 
of our heritage that we have been quite 
careless of our destiny, and we are certainly 
going to pay the price, one way or another. 


While we help our children to plan a life- 
time career and design our highways, our 
homes and structures for a 40- to 60-year 
life, we seem content to trust our future 
and the fortunes of our Nation to short- 
term planning. Someone said recently we 
should look 10 years ahead. I say that un- 
less we set our sights on the year A.D. 2000 
we may never reach it as a leading Nation. 
Witness the steady advance of communism 
for over a century and it still remains un- 
checked as no successful counterforce has 
been adequately developed. As the leader 
of the free world we have a heavy responsi- 
bility in this regard. Aren’t there goals and 
ideals and objectives, for America and free- 
men everywhere, worth striving mightily for, 
or fighting for, or even dying for, if neces- 
sary? Has the crassness of our modern way 
of life so obliterated the horizons of the 
spirit that people succumb to fear and 
propaganda and seek only the solace of the 
moment? Is there no goal for Christian 
man above the mundane life to which we 
find ourselves inured? If not, we may in- 
deed have reached the point of no return. 

I hope during these succeeding weeks and 
months, which offer such an appropriate 
opportunity to reconsider not only where 
we are but why we are here and where we 
are going, that out of the welter of contem- 
plation and controversy that always arises, 
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we can chart a more positive course over 
which America must travel to achieve great- 
er heights and broader horizons. We will 
be blocked and harrassed, not only by selfish 
interests who are unable to rise to the occa- 
sion, but by the Fabian Socialists and Com- 
munists who, most of all, fear the power 
of an aroused America that seizes the initia- 
tive in the present struggle. The way will 
not be clear nor cheap nor easy, but I believe 
there are men of dedication and sufficient 
wisdom to bring into focus these problems 
and suggest their solutions. We will all be 
deeply in their debt if such can be accom- 
plished. 

As the shortest days of the year are ap- 
proaching, so does time seem to be shorten- 
ing in other dimensions and directions, and 
in focusing our thought on this problem I 
would merely remind you of one of Rudyard 
Kipling’s delightful and meaningful poems, 
in which he said: 


“Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by 
your leaden seas, 
Long did ye wake in quiet and long lie down 


atease... 
Given to strong delusion, wholly believix: 
a lie, 
Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and yet 
let the months go by. 


‘But,’ ye say, ‘It will mar our comfort.’ Ye 
say, “T’will minish our trade.’ 

Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere 
ye learn how a gun is laid, 

For the low, red glare to southward when 
the raided coast towns burn? 

(Light ye shall have on that lesson, but 
little time to learn.)” 





“A Tom Dooley Letter” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
have watched the tragic ending of the 
story of Dr. Thomas Dooley, who contin- 
ued his remarkable efforts to bring medi- 
cal care to backward areas while he was 
suffering from cancer himself. Some of 
the spiritual strength which was his 
greatness is expressed in excerpts from a 
letter to Father Hesburgh, which were 
printed in the Indianapolis News, Janu- 
ary 21, 1961: 

“A Tom DooLey LETTER” 
HONG Kone, December 2,1960. _ 

Deak FATHER HESBURGH: They’ve got me 
down. Flat on the back * * * with plaster, 
sandbags and hot water bottles. It took the 
last three instruments to do it, however. I’ve 
contrived a way of pumping the bed up a bit 
so that, with a long reach, I can get to my 
typewriter * * * my mind * * * my brain 
* * * my fingers. 

Two things prompt this note to you, sir. 
The first is that whenever my cancer acts 
up * * * and it is certainly acting up now, 
I turn inward a bit. Less do I think of my 
hospitals around the world, or of 94 doctors, 
fundraising and the like. More doI think of 
one divine Doctor, and my own personal 
fund of grace. Is it enough? 

It has become pretty definite that the can- 
cer has spread to the lumbar vertebrae, ac- 
counting for all the back problems over the 
last 2 months. I have monstrous phantoms 
«us all men do. But I try to exercise them 
with all the fury of the Middle Ages. And 
inside and outside the wind blows. 
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But when the time comes, like now, then 
the storm around me does not matter. The 
winds within me do not matter. Nothing 
human or earthly can touch me. A wilder 
storm of peace gathers in my heart. What 
seems unpossessable I can possess. What 
seems unfathomable, I fathom. What is un- 
utterable, I can utter. Because I can pray. 
I can communicate. How do people endure 
anything on earth if they cannot have God? 

I realize the external symbols that sur- 
round one when he prays are not impor- 
tant. The stark wooden cross on an altar of 
boxes in Haiphon with a tortured priest, the 
magnificance of the Sacred Heart Bernini 
altar, they are essentially the same. Both 
are symbols. It is the something else there 


that counts. 
Tom DOOLey. 





Importance of Enacting Distressed Areas 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


; OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, last Wednesday, I was af- 
forded the privilege of testifying before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on S.1, Senator DovucGLas’ area 
redevelopment bill. I ask unanimous 
consent to have a statement I made be- 
fore that committee inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, the English poet John Keats 
penned a line of s’~iking simplicity and 
truth when he wrote, “A thing of beauty is 
@ joy forever.” The reason I recall those 
words at this time is that they bring to 
my mind a somewhat resembling thought: 
A good piece of legislation is always a pleas- 
ure to talk about. 

I refer, of course, to S. 1, the so-called 
distressed-areas bill, which has been offered 
for our consideration by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois, Senator Pau. 
DOUGLAS. 

With the keen foresight which we have 
come to admire and appreciate in him, Sen- 
ator Doueras, as far back as 1955, foresaw 
the chronic nature of the problem and at 
the time offered the Congress an opportu- 
nity to enact legislation to strike at the root 
of the recession problem. He saw that many 
sections in the country were not sharing in 
the rising standard of living and in the ex- 
panding economy of the Nation, and he 
sought to aid them before their distress 
became a contagion affecting the entire 
country. 

In each succeeding Congress, as the prob- 
lem of chronic unemployment and under- 
employment grew, as the number of eco- 
nomically declining areas began to multiply, 
and as the lengthening lines of unemployed 
workers also began to cast elongating shadows 
across the land, the earnest and courageous 
senior Senator from Illinois beseeched us 
again and again to harken to his warnings 
and pass legislation to help those declining 
areas. 

The recession which the country is ex- 
periencing right now is, no doubt, at least 
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partially, due to the drag that the chroni- 
cally depressed areas have had upon the econ- 
omy. The record is clear that the country 
has never fully recovered from the 1958 re- 
cession. We cannot have a healthy economy 
when large numbers of people in distressed 
areas are poor customers for the products 
made in other sections of the country. 

Right now we have at least 100 areas in 
the country which have been classified by 
the U.S. Department of Labor as areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. 
But in a number of these distressed areas, 
unemployment has reached depressionlike 
proportions. In these areas we find that 
every fifth able-bodied person willing to work 
and seeking work cannot find gainful em- 
ployment because of the distressed economic 
conditions existing there. 

This appalling situation has forced some 
4 million people throughout these United 
States to depend for basic subsistence upon 
the meager rations distributed from surplus 
commodities by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I used the word “meager” advisedly 
because the surplus food distributed by the 
Department of Agriculture is totally inade- 
quate for the maintenance of even reason- 
ably good health. Our people are the great- 
est and most important resource of the 
country. They are a resource we cannot 
afford to neglect through unemployment and 
through a handout diet of flour, cornmeal, 
rice, powdered milk, dried eggs, and lard. 

Few people realize that we are trying to 
feed needy families on rations amounting to 
a retail value of less than 8 cents a day per 
person.- Can anyone wonder, therefore, that 
there is real hunger in some sections of the 
country—not just an inadequate diet? 

My own State of West Virginia has suffered 
most sharply from economic reversals during 
the past decade. Today, almost 295,654 per- 
sons, or about 1 out of every 6 in the State, 
are now dependent upon surplus foods. To- 
day, too, the only balanced meal which many 
children of the unemployed get is the hot 
lunch served in schools. 

Despite the gravity of the situation, the 
Federal Government has done very little to 
promote a positive program to help the de- 
pressed areas in these United States. The 
Government has demonstrated an ability to 
act speedily when disasters occur, either in 
the United States or in any part of the world. 
But it has also demonstrated an ability to 
shut its eyes to the disastrous situation that 
exists in many of the depressed areas. 

The day for eye-shutting is over. Our 
bitter experiences during the past decade 
should convince the most sincere believer 
in occult arts that the depressed areas are 
not going to disappear from our midst just 
because we choose to ignore the plight of the 
millions of people living in those areas. 

Economists frequently suggest that a solu- 
tion for the unemployed in distressed areas 
is to migrate elsewhere. Many have done 
just that. They try to find jobs in other 
areas. The population of West Virginia has 
declined by 145,131, or about 8 percent, dur- 
ing the last 10 years, while the .population 
of the United States increased by almost a 
fifth. But migration does not offer a solu- 
tion to the problems of distressed areas. If 
anything, it adds to those problems because 
it encourages the dilapidation of vast in- 
vested social capital in the form of churches, 
schools, roads, and many other kinds of 
public facilities. 

There is also another side to this migra- 
tion proposal which thoughtful economists 
should consider. And that is that the move- 
ment of unemployed into new areas creates 
social and economic problems for those 
areas—increasing the pressure for housing, 
schools, and other public facilities, at a time 
when job opportunities have sharply dimin- 
ished throughout the Nation. In recent 
years there has not been a single area in 
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these United States which has experienced 
labor shortages. 

There is no single simple solution to effec- 
tuate the rehabilitation of distressed areas. 
A variety of programs is needed. Happily, 
this is a situation recognized in the bill 
which the senior Senator’ from Illinois has 
introduced and which I have cosponsored. 

This bill has four major provisions: 

1. It provides technical assistance to com- 
munities to enable them to study their 
physical and human resources and evaluate 
their economic potential. On the basis of 
these facts, an economically distressed com- 
munity would be able to approach potential 
employers with definite proposals as to the 
type of industry it could absorb. 

2. In order to encourage prospective busi- 
nesses to locate in a distressed community, 
or to encourage existing businesses to expand 
in the area, Senator Dovctas’ bill would pro- 
vide employers with needed capital at at- 
tractive rates of interest. 

It is a well-established fact that conven- 
tional lending facilities are inadequate in 
distressed areas, particularly insofar as long- 
term, low-interest capital is concerned. 
What is needed, therefore, is an effective 
program to provide essential capital when 
it can be usefully employed. This should 
be a joint venture on the part of all levels 
of government and private enterprise, and 
S. 1 provides for such a joint endeavor. 

Consequently, the Douglas bill provides for 
Federal loans which would cover, at most, 
65 percent of the total capital needed for 
land and for building a new plant or com- 
mercial facility, or for the rehabilitation of 
a plant. The balance of the needed fund 
would have to be supplied either by the 
State, community, or by private capital. 

In exceptional cases, the loans may also 
cover part of the cost of the machinery or 
equipment needed for the establishment of 
a@ successful enterprise, providing the work- 
ing capital will be left completely to private 
enterprise. 

Isubmit that this is a realistic approach to 
supplement the inadequate investment capi- 
tal that exists in distressed areas. Alto- 
gether, the bill would establish revolving 
funds totaling $200 million from which loans 
would be made for new businesses locating in 
distressed areas, as well as for expanding 
businesses. The loans would cover industrial 
and commercial enterprises, including tourist 
facilities. 

I am of the opinion that the $200 million 
in revolving funds established by the bill is 
a rather modest sum in view of the great 
needs and the large number of depressed 
areas. The fiscal year 1962 budget for for- 
eign aid, I am advised, provides $200 million 
for technical assistance and there is a re- 
quest for $700 million for development loans. 
As late as December 27, 1960, we extended, 
according to the newspapers, an additional 
$100 million to Yugoslavia—this on top of 
all the millions of dollars we have already 
extended to that country. We have long been 
cognizant of the needs of peoples in foreign 
countries, and now that we are equally con- 
cerned with the needs of our own people we 
should not be stinting in the aid we extend 
to them. 

3. Many of the distressed areas do not have 
needed public facilities to attract new jn- 
dustry. Because of a deteriorated tax base 
over a long period of chronic unemployment, 
or chronic partial employment, these areas 
do not have sufficient resources to provide 
such facilities without outside help. The 
Douglas bill would, therefore, establish a 
revolving fund of $100 million from which 
communities would be able to borrow funds 
in order to build industrial parks, improve 
public facilities, when necessary, and pro- 
vide industrial water supply or other facili- 
ties essential for industry. 

In -extreme cases of need, the Federal 
Government would make grants to the com- 
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munities on a matching basis to build such 
facilities. The extent of the Federal grants, 
however, would depend upon the ability of 
the communities and the States to par- 
ticipate in establishing the essential public 
facilities. 

4. Finally, the bill also provides for train- 
ing and retraining of workers in the dis- 
tressed areas. The Federal Government has 
made grants to States for vocational train- 
ing since 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act 
- Was passed. The Douglas bill provides ad- 
ditional funds to expand such vocational 
facilities in distressed areas. The type of 
training or retraining that would be pro- 
vided in these communities would, of course, 
depend upon the needs of the individual dis- 
tressed area and the industries likely to be 
attracted. 

Many of the unemployed workers in dis- 
tressed areas have exhausted their unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. It would 
hardly be reasonable to expect that workers 
without any means of subsistence could un- 
dergo an effective training program. The 
Douglas bill, therefore, provides a limited 
appropriation of only $10 million from 
which subsistence payments will be made 
to workers who are no longer eligible to col- 
lect unemployment insurance while they 
are undergoing training or retraining. The 
subsistence payments, however, would be 
limited to a period of 16 weeks. 

These, in brief, are the major provisions 
of the area redevelopment bill. 

There are many other provisions in the 
Douglas bill which merit careful considera- 
tion. However, I would like to touch on 
only two controversial provisions: 

1. I have also heard that the bill would 
rob nondepressed communities of potential 
employees and additional jobs. Underlining 
this criticism of the bill is the assumption 
that our economic growth is extremely 
limited. This, I believe, is not true. 

If anything, I believe the bill will help 
establish an atmosphere which will foster 
expanded economic growth, and that the 
new plants which it will encourage will pro- 
vide additional jobs in the distressed areas. 
This will make it possible for additional total 
growth of the economy. Distressed areas, 
instead of serving as a drag on the economy, 
will aid in total economic expansion and 
growth. The distressed areas bill will, there- 
fore, aid not only the people in these com- 
munities, but will also contribute to the 
healthy economic development of the whole 
Nation. 

Finally, I would like to stress that the area 
redevelopment bill does not offer the total 
solution to the problems of the distressed 
areas. But this in no way detracts from its 
importance. As I have stated before, to 
evolve a comprehensive plan to solve the 
problems of distressed areas requires diverse 
measures. Such a full-bodied program has 
been thoroughly spelled out by the task 
force to aid distressed areas which President- 
elect Kennedy appointed in December of 
1960. 

A major recommendation of that task 
force was the passage of the area redevelop- 
ment bill which I have just outlined. This 
committee, to which I had the honor to 
serve as a consultant, rightfully gave priority 
to the passage of the area redevelopment 
bill. It is my deep conviction, and hope, 
that the 87th Congress will assign highest 
priority to the approval of this bill. The 
Douglas bill is not only a good piece of 
legislation; its enactment into law is vitally 


necessary. 
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Mission Accomplished 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, in American Weekly magazine, 
there appeared a wonderful article by 
Bob Considine. 

I think it is a. really remarkable ré- 
sumé of the many critical decisions of 
national and worldwide significance 
which President Eisenhower had to make 
during his half century of service to our 
country—truly a patriot of whom the 
Republican Party can be eternally and 
justifiably proud. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: e 
MISSION ACCOMPLISHED: OuR 34TH PRESIDENT 

Can Look Back ON DECISIONS WHICH 

CHANGED His LIFE—AND OURS 

(By Bob Considine) 


Dwight David Eisenhower walks offstage 
and into the wings of American history. 

Behind him spreads half a century of dedi- 
cated service to his country and fellowman. 
Ahead lies the prospect of a period of pres- 
sureless relaxation he earned many times 
over. 

Few men in the annals of the Nation have 
been called upon more often to accept the 
crushing burden of command decision. Few, 
if any, men have experienced more often the 
lonely desperation of knowing that a single 
mistake in Judgment might cost untold de- 
struction and human despair. 

Glancing swiftly over his life one finds it 
strewn with crises, large and small, that had 
to be met largely by himself alone. 

The decision to enter the military in the 
first place could not have been an easy one 
for the devoted son of pacifist parents. Nor 
could have been the acceptance of an ap- 
pointment to West Point after the galling 
disappointment of being turned down by 
the Naval Academy because he was a few 
months too old. 

Surely, there were long periods between 
the big wars when, all about him, he saw 
comrades put aside their uniforms and em- 
bark upon lush careers in civilian life. Ike 
stayed in the Army, but not even the Army 
seemed to care. He remained in the grade 
of major for 17 years. 

In 1932 the then 42-year-old major had to 
make up his mind whether he would accept 
a desk job in the outer office of Chief of 
Staff Gen. Douglas MacArthur. He accepted, 
and for the next few years he served the 
regal four-star general. in assorted ways— 
including the indignity of handling the hats 
and coats of harried Congressmen who swept 
past him on the way into the inner sanctum. 

At the end of MacArthur’s long tour as 
Army chief, he was assigned by F.D.R. to 
organize the armed forces of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. He invited Ike to accom- 
pany him, and after some deliberation Eisen- 
hower did. It was not a happy time for him 
or his wife Mamie. vastly inferior in 
Army rank he differed sharply with his su- 
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perior when MacArthur accepted the baton 
of field marshal in the Commonwealth’s mili- 
tary. In 1939, positive that America would 
become involved in Europe’s brewing war, 
Ike asked the War Department to return him 
to the States. Taking leave of an officer of 
MacArthur’s magnetic personality was not 
easy. 

That decision led to an almost fantastic 
series of successes. In the Louisiana war 
games during the summer of 1941, Lieutenant 
Colonel Eisenhower was credited with mas- 
terminding the victory of General Krueger's 
3d Army over General Drum’s 2d. It was the 
first time his name had ever been mentioned 
nationally. He was 51 and eligible for re- 
tirement after 26 years of service. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor was attacked 
Eisenhower was called to the office of Chief 
of Staff George C. Marshall and abruptly 
ordered to draw up a sample battle plan 
for the Pacific. He asked for a couple of 
hours, and in the solitude of his. room he 
sketched his plan. Marshall received it with- 
out comment. It is not known how many 
other officers he put to that same test. 

What is known, of course, is that in 
recordbreaking brief time Eisenhower had 
been jumped in rank from lieutenant colonel 
to five-starred supreme commander of all 
Allied forces in Europe. He had met and 
conquered hosts of crises as massive as the 
campaigns in North Africa and Italy and as 
personal as the blistering reprimand to one 
of his oldest and closest friends, George 
Patton, after the general had slapped a bat- 
tle-shocked soldier. 

The climax of this phase of his life was 
the colossal decision he had to make regard- 
ing D-day. The weather through much of 
May 1944, and the early part of June was 
as much his enemy as was Adolf Hitler, On 
his back through that trying time rested 
the full weight of Winston Churchill, who 
regarded advice as a command. But it had 
to be Eisenhower’s decision alone. Much 
later, in his magnificent history of the war, 
Churchill wrote: 

“The hours dragged slowly by until, at 9:15 
on the evening of June 4, another fateful 
conference opened at Eisenhower’s battle 
headquarters. Conditions were bad, typical 
of December rather than June, but the 
weather experts gave some promise of a 
temporary improvement on the morning of 
the 6th. After this, they predicted a re- 
turn of rough weather for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Faced with the desperate alternatives 
of accepting the immediate risks of post- 
poning the attack for at least a fortnight, 
General Eisenhower * * * chose to go ahead 
with the operation. At 4 a.m.on June 5, the 
die was irrevocably cast. . 

“In retrospect this decision rightly evokes 
admiration. It was amply justified by events, 
and was largely responsible for gaining us 
the precious advantage of surprise. We now 
know that the German meteorological offi- 
cers informed their high command that 
invasion on the 5th or 6th of June would 
not be possible owing to stormy weather, 
which might last for several days. The fact 
that such a complex series of movements 
could be accomplished without detection by 
@& wary and determined enemy is a remark- 
able tribute to the work of the Allied Afr 
Forces and the excellence of our deception 
plans.” 

At Potsdam, Ike made the hard decision 
to turn down, with thanks, President’s Tru- 
man’s offer to support him for the White 
House in 1948. Truman actually stood ready 
to step aside, leaving open the path to the 
highest office in the land and the free world. 
Ike shook his head. He could not be sure 
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the time was right. Later, in 1952, the 
popular mandate was clear. He ran and 
won. 

As President-elect he had to decide how 
and when to bring the Korean war to a 
close without loss of face. As President he 
spread his atoms-for-peace plan before the 
United Nations Assembly with a verve that 
shook the world and bared the deception of 
the Soviet Union. At the summit of 1955, 
in Geneva, he rocked the Russians with a 
proposal as big and as broad as his land, his 
open skies inspection plan. - 

He had to decide to run for a second term 
after suffering a major heart attack; had 
to determine to keep going through a slight 
stroke and a difficult intestinal operation. 
He had to make the decision to send troops 
to Lebanon, in the face of the Kremlin's 
threat to go to war. He had to quell Britain, 
France, and Israel during the Suez crisis 
and thus appear to side with a man for whom 
he had little sympathy, Nasser. 

His three great world trips, made in the 
name of “peace with justice” and the shar- 
ing of the world’s goods, were the most ex- 
hausting ever undertaken by a President. 
He drove himself so hard that men half his 
age collapsed with weariness. It was a job 
he felt had to be done; thus the chances 
he took with his health and his life were 
of stnall moment. 

The most consistently popular President 
and world figure of them all found himself 
under the most abusive attack ever heaped 
on @ man of such worth—after the shooting 
down of the U-2 reconnaissance plane last 
May 1, 

Eisenhower could easly have denied re- 
sponsibility and thus have saved himself 
the brutal pillory that followed at the rup- 
tured summit. Instead, he chose to take 
personal responsibility for the U-2 program, 
though it is doubtful if he ever saw such a 
plane or knew very much about the details 
of an operation shrouded behind the screen 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. He took 
the full brunt of Khrushchev’s volcanic tem- 
per in full knowledge that it could besmirch 
his image for all time. 

But there he stood alone, as usual. No 
one else could make up his mind for him. 
History might well say of him, as Herbert 


Hoover once did, “Dwight Eisenhower has. 


a clearer intellectual honesty than any other 
President who ever lived.” 

A personal remembrance: 

I accompanied him on his trip to Korea as 
President-elect. At the stopover on Iwo 
Jima he called for a jeep to ride him up 
Mount Suribachi to the site where the ma- 
rines had raised the flag—and where Joe 
Rosenthal had taken the greatest picture of 
the war. He climbed into the jeep and was 
ready to go when his aide and later presi- 
dential assistant, Gen. Jerry Persons, whis- 
pered in his ear. 

Ike got out of the jeep, walked into his 
hut and came out putting on a necktie in 
the stifing heat. 

“One of these days I’m going to do some- 
thing just the way I damn well want to,” he 
grinned. 

And now, at long last, he can. 





The Hazards of Interplanetary 
Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
we continue our exploration of outer 
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space and advance to the time when we 
can land a man on the moon or some 
other planet we must study the effect 
such a landing and return to earth will 
have upon the people of old mother 
earth. 

We do not know whether life in any 
form may exist on the other planets 
and if it does in what form and how 
shall we deal with it. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
Space Committee has speculated on the 
possibility of finding life on the other 
planets, which I am submitting here- 
with. 

This article, written by Thomas R. 
Henry, is very interesting and informa- 
tive: 

Space MatTrer Coup IMPERIL EARTH 
(By Thomas R. Henry) 

Obtaining a sample of exoterrestrial life 
could be the outstanding scientific triumph 
of a supertriumphant generation. 

On the other hand, it might be an over- 
whelming disaster for all living things on 
earth—especially men. This Mars-life or 
Saturn-life could be completely malignant 
and run amok in a virgin field where it would 
meet no resistance. Enterprises in exo- 
biology, the National-Academy of Sciences 
Space Committee warns, must be undertaken 
with full realization of, the immense dangers. 
Even a few ounces of the moon brought to 
earth could be devastating. 

Through the past 4 or 5 billion years the 
millions of kinds of terrestrial organisms 
with diverse needs and diverse interests have 
struck up some sort of balance so that, after 
a fashion, they can live together. It isn’t, 
everybody knows, a very harmonious family. 
Both animals and plants must eat each 
other, but they are restricted from going to 
the ultimate extremes by the constantly re- 
forming balances. Lions eat rabbits. The 
miore they eat, the fewer rabbits, the less food 
for lions, fewer lions and eventually a revival 
of rabbits. 

THREAT OF NEW GERMS 


The major conflicts, of course, are not be- 
tween lions and rabbits, or tigers and men, 
or cows and grass. They are between all 
these higher organisms and the invisibly 
minute, mostly single-celled bacteria, pro- 
tozoa and viruses which cause devastating 
epidemics. They are living entities—as much 
so as elephants or orioles. They must eat to 
live. . 

Here also balances of a sort have evolved. 
Malignant bacteria cannot live if they de- 
stroy their means of livelihood. It long has 
been recognized, for example, that epidemics 
run their courses and die out. Meantime, 
they may kill a few million people. Fur- 
thermore, single-celled organisms are preyed 
upon by other single-celled organisms. There 
are worse wars in the invisible world than 
in the visible one. 

Gigantic, horned, savage manlike creatures 
from Jupiter will not invade earth. More 
dangerous Jovian protozoa very well might do 
exactly that, if given a foothold on this 


planet. Man might be responsible for the _ 


same outcome in another world. The first 
astronaut should be thoroughly sterilized. 
Otherwise he might carry to Mars terrestrial 
germs against which Martians, plant or ani- 
mal, would have no defense. 

Humans have lived with diphtheria germs 
for several million years. They have built up 
a degree of natural immunity to them, 
greatly supplemented in the days of modern 
medicine by conferred immunity. They 
never have lived with Venus-germs or Moon- 
germs. These might be bacteriallike forms 
made of fluorine or glass, not carbon and 
water. They might well be completely im- 
mune to anything earthy and earthy or- 
ganisms would have built up no immunity 
against them. 
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NEW DISEASE HAZARD 


“While early traffic to the planets will be 
one-way,” says the National Academy re- 
port, “we must anticipate the capability of 
round trip and even of manned space flight. 
The return of samples to earth exposes us to 
hazard of contamination by foreign organ- 
isms. Since we are not yet quite certain of 
the real existence of planetary (i.e., Martian) 
organisms and know nothing of their prop- 
erties it is extremely difficult to assess the 
risk of the event. The most dramatic hazard 
would be introduction of a new disease. 

“What we know of the biology of infection 
makes this an extremely doubtful possibility. 
Most disease-producing organisms must 
evolve very elaborate adaptations to enable 
them to resist the active defenses of the 
human body, to attack our cells, and to 
pass from one person to another. However, 
@ converse argument can be put that we 
have evolved our specific defenses against ter- 
restrial bacteria and we might be less cap- 
able of coping with organisms that lacked 
proteins and carbohydrates. 

“Exo-biota are more likely to be weeds 
than parasites, to act on our agriculture and 
the general comfort of our environment, or 
to be pervasive nuisances rather than acute 
aggressors. However, even the remotest risk 
of pandemic disease, and the greater likeli- 
hood of serious economic nuisance must dic- 
tate a stringent embargo on the premature 
return of planetary samples. At present the 
prospect for treating a returning vehicle are 
at best marginal by comparison with the 
immensity of the risks.” 





Federal Aid to Education: Resolution of 
the Milwaukee City Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a resolu- 
tion of the Common Council of the City 
of Milwaukee urging Federal aid to local 
school construction: 

RESOLUTON RELATING TO ACTION To BE TAKEN 
To OBTAIN FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID TO 
ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY OF MIL- 
WAUKEE 
Whereas the special committee on taxation 

and financial matters has had an open meet- 

ing with respect to financial aids to the city 
of Milwaukee through State legislative and 

Federal legislative action to the end that the 

burdens of the property owners may be re- 

lieved; and 

Whereas a substantial expenditure is in- 
volved annually in the construction of new 
school buildings; and 

Whereas the city of Milwaukee has issued 
more than $40 million of general obligation 
bonds to provide funds for school construc- 
tion purposes; and 

Whereas it is likely that the new national 
administration which will take office in Jan- 
uary 1961 will study and make provision for 
financial aid ‘to school construction; and 

Whereas such aid to school construction 
would be highly beneficial to the residents 
of the city of Milwaukee in that to some 
extent it would ease the burden resting on 
the property owners: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That it hereby declares 
that it approves Federal financial assistance 
to school construction providing that locali- 
ties are given flexibility to determine the 
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use of funds for that purpose; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That such financial assistance 
be based on a system of an equitable relation 
between Federal taxation and distribution 
of such aids; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, through communication with the two 
U.S. Senators from Wisconsin and the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the Fourth 
and Fifth Congressional Districts be advised 
of the city’s position with respect to Federal 
financial aid to school construction; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the special 
committee on taxation and financial matters 
be and is hereby authorized to create a sub- 
committee of five persons of the special com- 
mittee on taxation and financial matters to 
take such steps as may be appropriate to 
bring this matter before congressional repre- 
sentatives from the State of Wisconsin; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the board of school 
directors so that they may consider the feasi- 
bility of appointing a subcommittee of their 
membership to work with the subcommittee 
of the special committee on taxation and fi- 
nancial matters for the purpose of carrying 
out the objectives of this resolution. 





Wilfred Gregson Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mtr. President, the 
Society of American Registered Archi- 
tects which was incorporated in Cobb 
County, Ga., has grown into a large and 
highly-respected national organization. 
At its 1960 national convention held in 
Dallas, Tex., the ARA paid tribute to its 
founder—the distinguished Georgia 
architect, Wilfred Gregson of Atlanta. 
The November issue of the ARA News- 
letter contained an article about this 
tribute and I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

WILFRED GREGSON HONORED AS FOUNDER 


In a solemn ceremony at the Saturday 
morning business session of the 1960 na- 
tional convention, Wilfred J. Gregson, of 
Atlanta, Ga., was presented a scroll proclaim- 
ing his official status as founder of the So- 
ciety of American Registered Architects. 

The proclamation was read to the delegates 
assembled by Victor H. Loebsack, of Topeka, 
Kans. Mr. Gregson’s role as founder, leader, 
and devoted patron of the ARA was acknowl- 
edged in the proclamation. 

Grateful appreciation was expressed for 
his tireless and unselfish devotion to the 
cause of architecture and it was further 
noted that Mr. Gregson’s role as founder 
would be recorded in the archives of the so- 
ciety as testimony of one man’s belief in 
the inherent rights and liberties of all archi- 
tects. 

It, of course, goes without saying that Greg 
has been the most revered and at the same 
time, most maligned architect in the United 
States during the past 5 years. He will, how- 





ever, always be the beloved founder who con- 
ceived and nurtured this organization to 
thousands of architects who will follow in 
the path he has so courageously blazed. 
Wilfred J. Gregson—we salute you. 





Invocation by Cardinal Cushing at Inau- 
guration of President Kennedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the text of the invocation 
by Cardinal Cushing at the inaugura- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy on 


January 20: 
INVOCATION 


In this year of our Lord, 1961, we ask Thee, 
O Almighty God, to enlighten us: 

That we may know, as men, our personal 
responsibilities; 

That we may know, as Americans, our 
political, social, and humanitarian responsi- 
bilities; 

That we may know, as citizens of the 
world, our global responsibilities to ourselves 
and our fellow men; 

That we may know, as children of God, our 
responsibilities to the Father of mankind; 

Enlighten us, O Lord, that we may know 
how to combine all of these responsibilities 
into a continuing principle of responsibility; 

Enlighten us that we may know how to put 
this principle of responsibility into daily 
practice, both in ideal and action—in these 
troubled but hopeful times. 

In this year of our Lord, 1961, we beseech 
Thee, O Almighty God, to strengthen our 
resolve; 

To enlarge our vision of the common 
good; 

To implement with personal sacrifice the 
objectives of our national purpose; 

To revere in every man that divine spark 
which makes him our brother—that human 
spark which can make him our friend—and 
that personal spark which makes him him- 
self; 

To learn to ask ourselves sincerely in every 
community effort, not what we can get out 
of it, but what we can put into it. 

To defend my right to be myself; to de- 
fend my neighbor’s right to be himself, and 
to defend America’s duty to respect the rights 
of all men. 

Strengthen our resolve, O Lord, to trans- 
form this recognition of others into a prin- 
ciple of cooperation. 

Inspire us to practice this principle of 
cooperation both in ideal and action—in 
these most dangerous, but soul-stretching 
times. 

On this 20th day of January—1,961 years 
after the birth of Christ—on the occasion of 
the inauguration of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy as President of the United States of 
America, 

Do Thou, O Almighty God, give him, his 
Cabinet, the Congress and courts of the 
United States—and all of us—the grace: 

To perform with full personal responsi- 
bility our duties as freemen; 

To perform in full cooperation our duties 
as American citizens; 

To perform with complete vigilance our 
duty to prevent the spread of totalitarian 
terror everywhere. 
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To perform with religious fervor our duty 
to teach, implement, and create true free- 
dom as a way of life at home and abroad— 
for true freedom underlies human dignity 
and is a holy state of life. 

Give us the grace then, O Lord, to realize 
that we are made to be holy according to 
Thy image and likeness; for to be good is 
to be godlike. 

Give us the vision, O loving Creator of 
men, to realize that in Thy plan we have a 
self-sacrificing part to play in completing an 
unfinished universe; for to sacrifice is to 
conquer; 

Give us the strength to further Thy crea- 
tion by our responsible and dedicated 
work—for to labor is to pray; 

Give us the charity to further Thy creation 
by our brotherly cooperation—for to care is 
to love. 

Finally, O Lord of men and nations, 
through confidence in Thee let men take 
hope in what is being done ia this Capitol: 
of our Nation, in this hour, in this month of 
January, in the year 1961; let hearts every- 
where be lifted and let anxieties be dis- 
pelled as new hands, in the vigor of youth, 
grasp the wheel of the ship.of state. Put 
Thy hands on his hands, put Thy spirit in 
his heart, put Thy justice and peace, the 
work of justice, in all his programs and let 
this land—and all lands—move forward 
under Thy guidance and through his leader- 
ship to new frontiers in peace, progress, and 
prosperity. Amen, 





Why Passport Control Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Life 
Line Foundation, with headquarters in 
Washington, in its issue of Life Lines 
for January 16, 1961, emphasizes the 
need for passport control. The article 
points up some of the dangers result- 
ing from our present loose passport regu- 
lations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, entitled “Why Passport Control 
Is Needed,” printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered te be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way PASssPoRT CONTROL IS NEEDED 

Sometimes we hear people wonder why if 
is dangerous for American Communists to 
travel abroad. “What can they do in other 
countries that will be more harmful than 
what they are doing here?” That is the way 
the usual question goes. “After all, the 
mails, and sometimes the diplomatic pouch, 
are open to these people. So why should we 
prevent them from going overseas in person?” 

To answer such questions, it is necessary 
to understand the true nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy and how it operates. 

International communism has changed its 
technique in recent years in that it relies 
less on direct armed aggression and much 
more on indirect aggression. This latter 
type of aggression places a far heavier reli- - 
ance on subversion and espionage and on all 
forms of political agitation and propaganda. 

The principal instrument of the Soviet 
Communists for out these tactics 
of subversion and political subversion and 
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political agitation is, of course, the appa- 
ratus of the international mistaken con- 
spiracy. ‘This apparatus exists in every cor- 
ner of the world and is directed from Mos- 
cow. Much of its vast complex organization 
is covert. Much of it is overt and can be 
clearly seen in every capital of the world. 

But the more dangerous aspect of the 
Communist conspiracy is the covert, or hid- 
den, aspect. This aspect depends on secret 
communication and correspondence, hidden 
financing and hidden sources of resupply. 
Such a worldwide organization needs dedi- 
cated persons in every section of the earth 
who must maintain a prescribed role in the 
party machinery. 

A fair share of these persons operate in 
the United States. Consider some examples 
of persons who have applied recently for 
U.S. passports. These examples were set 
forth in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD last 
August. 

One example was a man born in Czecho- 
slovakia, but who is now a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen. It was his job to furnish his 
Communist leaders with the names of all 
active anti-Communists in the United States 
who had relatives still living in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The names were to be supplied, of 
course, for purposes of blackmail or reprisal. 

There was another case of a man to whom 
our Government was powerless to deny a 
passport, yet the Canadian Government con- 
sidered him too dangerous to their public 
security and refused him entry. This was 
ironic because we have, in the past, be- 
moaned the fact that Canada and her 
mother country, England, were far too lax 
in their security regulations. 

Then, there is the case of William Lorenzo 
Patterson. He is the general manager of the 
Communist paper, the Daily Worker. When 
he was visiting his fellow Communists in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia some while ago, 
he gave press interviews in which he accused 
the U.S. Government of being a government 
of criminals and cannibals. He accused us 
of using germ warfare in Korea. The propa- 
ganda use to which the Communists put 
these statements can well be imagined. 
Naturally, they stressed the fact that these 
statements were coming from an American 
citizen traveling on an American passport— 
and failed to mention that this individual 
was also a practicing Communist devoted to 
the overthrow of our Government by any 
means at his disposal. 

Mr. Patterson gave a speech in New York 
City in which he was reported as having 

his audience to write to American sol- 
diers. in Korea urging them to refuse to fight 
or to go over to the other side! Yet, Mr. 
Patterson recently asked for a passport to 
travel to the Soviet Union on business and 
pleasure. His request had to be granted, and 
he travels with the blessings of the Gov- 
ernment he is determined to overthrow and 
destroy. 

There are many particular instances in 
which Communists have used their passport 
privileges directly against the best interests 
of their country. But, of course, a Com- 
munist does not have any allegiance to any 
country that supersedes his allegiance to the 
Communist Party. Many self-admitted 
Communists, many who have been previously 
convicted of misuse of their American pass- 
ports have received new ones since the recent 
Supreme Court decision regarding the mat- 
ter. Prior to this decision, the State Depart- 
ment could refuse to issue a passport to 
persons with known Communist records. 
Now, the State Department is powerless to 
restrict the travel abroad of such persons, 
even though they may know in advance such 
travel is for the purpose of spreading Com- 
munist propaganda about the United States. 

World communism is constructed in much 
the same way that a huge worldwide busi- 
ness is constructed. We all know how in- 
valuable personal contact is in conducting a 
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widespread business operation. Business- 
men are constantly on the go. They find it 
necessary to travel in order to survive, This 
is also true of the executives of world com- 
munism. The telephone and the mails are 
not adequate substitutes for personal con- 
tact. 

The need for personal recruitment and 

mal assessment—all sorts of personal 
contact—is obvious to any who can contem- 
plate the difficulty of running such a far- 
flung operation. 

By hampering the movement, the acces- 
sibility, of the leaders of this conspiracy in 
the United States we are making the Com- 
munists operate under a crippling handicap. 
In removing this handicap, the Supreme 
Court ruled that without an act of Congress 
or Executive order, the State Department did 
not have the constitutional authority to 
exercise arbitrary judgment in such matters. 
Many months have passed since the gate was 
opened for travel abroad by American 
Communists. 





Ike Says Goodby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Parade magazine, in a special report 
written by Vera R. Glaser and Jack An- 
derson, gave an insight into the final 
weeks of President Eisenhower’s term in 
the White House. Entitled ‘Ike Says 
Goodby,” the report appeared in the 
January 15 issue of Parade which is dis- 
tributed by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and many other major newspapers 
around the country. 

It is difficult to capture what is in the 
mind and heart of a man who headed our 
Nation for 8 years, but this report has 
captured his spirit, his hopes, and what 
he stands for. I would like to insert an 
article, “Ike Says Goodby,’ in the 
RECORD: 





Ike Says Goopsy 
(By Vera R. Glazer and Jack Anderson) 


This coming Friday, with all the pomp of 
a great Republic, the oldest President in 
history will hand over the Nation’s leader- 
ship to the youngest ever elected. As bands 
play and flags flutter, what thoughts and 
memories will surge through the mind of 
the man whose heavy task is almost over? 

During these final days, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower probably will spend several hours alone 
in his pale green oval study in the -private 
family quarters of the White House. This 
will be a time for soul-searching, for ask- 
ing himself such questions as: “Have I done 
my best? What is my place in history?” 

The oval room is peopled with the spirits 
of past Presidents who in their time made 
the same self-examination. Around him also 
will be mementos of his 70 years. His great 
mahogany desk faces a Ceiling high cabinet 
glinting with medals and other decorations. 
A jeweled saber crests the mantel at his 
right. If he should swing his chair about, 
he can gaze through tall, curving windows 
across lawn and trees to historic Constitu- 
tion Avenue. Over the years that view has 
changed from mud to marble. Its majestic 
Sweep has been shared by Abe Lincoln and 


the rest. 


Of course, only Ike knows his innermost 
thoughts. But from talks with his closest 
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associates, Parade has put together an ex- 
clusive picture of his last days in office, his 
own philosophy, his Judgment of himself, 
his vision of the future. 

Under Ike’s orders, every Government 
agency has drawn up detailed papers show- 
ing exactly what it is doing and what it 
hopes to do in the future. The Democratic 
platform and Kennedy’s campaign promises 
have all been thoughfully analzed to de- 
termine whether they can be implemented 
starting January 20. Result: the takeover 
on Friday should be the smoothest in his- 
tory. 

Despite the difference in their ages (27 
years) and Ike’s dismay at the GOP defeat, 
he would not permit these factors to cloud 
his judgment. His first visit with Ken- 
nedy at the White House was warm and 
gracious. During their 2 hours alone, Ike 
sketched the problems facing the Nation. 
Kennedy listened closely and asked thought- 
ful questions. Ike was particularly pleased 
by Kennedy’s interest in balancing the 
budget. The President-elect said he would 


resort to deficit.spending only in an emer-~ 


gency. He asked Ike’s advice on how to 
weed more waste out of the Defense Depart- 
ment. When they emerged together from 
Ike’s office, the President remarked to State 
Secretary Herter, Defense Secretary Gates, 
and Treasury Secretary Anderson, “It won’t 
come as @ surprise to you fellows that we 
found enough problems to talk about that 
we could have talked all day.” 


THE PEACEMAKER 


During his last weeks in the White House, 
Ike has been preoccupied with what he con- 
siders the two essentials for America’s fu- 
ture: a just peace and a sound dollar. 

But above all, the man who first made 
his name in war wants to go down in his- 
tory as a@ peacemaker. He is in no sense 
@ pacifist, a peace-at-any-price man. He 
has ceased to use the word “peace” alone. In 
his private discussions, it always is “peace 
with justice.” He has prodded his Cabinet 
and the National Security Council with the 
advice that peace, like a good marriage, is 
always in the “Everyone who has 
the competence must work for peace with 
justice, because man has learned how to 
destroy himself.” 

Every setback, he believes, must be 
studied for the good that can be extracted 
from it. One Cabinet officer, recalling Ike’s 
private reaction to the U-2 incident and the 
summit collapse, told Parade: “The Presi- 
dent revealed not so much bitterness as self- 
inquiry. He kept asking himself whether 
he had done anything to hamper better re- 
lations, whether he could have done some- 
thing to save the summit. After thinking 
it through, he came to the conclusion that 
the summit failure was not his fault, that 
it had been deliberately wrecked by 
Khrushchev.” 

Yet Ike has never lost the hope that some 
way may be found to defrost the cold war. 
The most human clue to his thinking is 
carried on his wrist. It is an unusual watch 
with four tiny photographs set into the dial. 
These are pictures of his grandchildren: 
David, Barbara, Susan, and Mary Jean, the 
children of son John Eisenhower. “I tend to 
think of this Nation,’ Ike often tells friends, 
“in terms of my children’s and my grand- 
children’s problems.” 

The weight of office, his illnesses, the 
aging process, have produced many changes 
in Eisenhower. He used to spout expletives 
when his temper was triggered. He was im- 
patient with politics. He was also, accord- 
ing to Cabinet Secretary Robert Gray, “an 
enormous idealist whose ideals are some- 
times greater than any fulfillment could 
be.” 

Ike’s idealism remains intact, but he is 
more patient. On doctor’s orders, he has 
schooled himself to curb his temper (though 
he can still go turkey-red if anybody chal- 
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lenges his defense or dollar policies). He is 
more relaxed. 

By self-analysis, Ike discovered the source 
of his mental fatigue. As fast as he laid 
down one burden, he was obliged to shoulder 
one even heavier. “The trouble comes,” he 
has confided to intimates, “when you have 
to shift mental gears several times a day. 
This is what taxes your capacity.” The same 
friends report that he now changes gears 
smoothly, without undue strain. 

The President has even acquired a taste 
for politics. Though Ike’s political aware- 
ness has increased, says Senator THRUSTON 
Morton, Republican National Chairman, he 
has never allowed pure politics to dictate any 
of his decisions. This is echoed by Secretary 
Anderson, who told Parade: “I don’t remem- 
ber a single occasion when the President has 
said, ‘Let’s make a judgment based upon po- 
litical desirability.’ ” 

How does a President reach decisions? Ike 
himself has said: “The President cannot 
worry about headlines, how the next opinion 
poll will rate him, how his political future 
will be affected. He must worry about the 
good—the long-term, abiding, permanent 
good—of all America.” At the moment of 
decision, he ts alone. Of this isolation, Ike 
has said: “The nakedness of the battlefield, 
when the soldier is all alone in the smoke 
and the clamor and the terror of war, is com- 
parable to the loneliness, at times, of the 
Presidency.” 

During his years in office he has suffered at 
least two major personal tragedies: the resig- 
nation of his White House Chief of Staff, 
Sherman Adams, and the death from cancer 
of his Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
& man whom he revered to the point of hero 
worship. Upon learning of Dulles’ death on 
May 24, 1959, Ike canceled plans to go to 
church, sat down and wrote a personal tribute 
in longhand: “One of the truly great men of 
our time * * * A lifetime of labor for world 
peace has ended.” 

“You know, Tom,” Ike told Representative 
Tom Curtis of Missouri recently, “I’m going 
to be busy after January 20. I’m going to 
write a book about the Presidency and the 
problems facing America.” ‘The book is 
bound to be a best seller, like his war mem- 
oirs, which earned him about half a million 
dollars. 

But for the next 5 years, Ike’s mind will 
be crowded with other thoughts. As he 
wanders through the stately White House 
for the last time, he will find every room 
laden with memories. No doubt he will 
feel a sense of loss as he enters the Lavender 
Room overlooking Pennsylvania Avenue, 
occupied for so long by his mother-in-law, 
the late Elvira Doud. As he walks by the 
Lincoln Room with its antique bed and 
yellow decor, he will think of his brother, 
Milton, who always stayed there. 

Certainly he will think of the happy times 
he spent lounging in the oval solarium, 
whipping up pancakes in its tiny kitchen, 
entertaining friends in the upstairs ivory 
sitting room with its floral draperies and 
traditional furniture. The privileged few 
who were invited into these family quarters 
will be even less likely to forget. Recalls 
one who came for roast beef, dancing, and 
champagne: “The President was a warm, 
outgoing host. As we started to leave, he 
called to us, ‘Anyone who wants to come 
back and dance tomorrow night, please 
come.’ ” 

AN EYE ON THE FUTURE 


Ike may also chuckle over some memories. 
At one dinner, for example, he reached under 
the table to rescue a lady’s napkin and sud- 
denly heard her cry: “Mr. President, you’ve 
got my dress.” The lady concerned told 
Parade: “Ike straightened up, then roared 
with laughter.” 

But Ike’s eye is more on the future 
than on the past. Determined to protect 


the dollar, he has told aids: “My last budget 
is going to be a balanced budget.” Says an 
aid: “We have been told to develop our 
work as if we were to be here another 10 
years.” 

At an unpublicized luncheon for Eisen- 
hower appointees at the Army-Navy Club 
here, Ike sought to lift their eyes, too, to 
the future. “Don’t ever let me feel,” he 
declared, “that you have let down in this 
fight for a better America, for peace, for 
strength, for private enterprise, for individ- 
ual effort. Always go on fighting.” 

And so Ike prepares to leave the White 
House, his home and office for the past 8 
years. But as all Presidents have done, he 
will leave something of himself behind. 
This is the measure of a nation’s history 
and tradition. 





Dr. Tom Dooley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that following these re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
there be printed an editorial from the 
Hartford Courant of January 20, 1961, 
entitled “Dr. Tom Dooley.” : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

_ Dr. Tom DOoLey 

There were some, lounging in their steam- 
heated luxury, surrounded by the sterile, 
white trappings of the modern hospital, who 
complained because the medicine practiced 
by Dr. Tom Dooley in southeast Asia’s Jungle 
was not first class. But the multitude, in- 
cluding American business who thought it 
was first-class therapy of the heart as well 
as head, rushed with money and supplies to 
help him, For his therapies, whatever they 
may have lacked in the way of trained per- 
sonnel and facilities, never lacked in com- 
passion and human warmth—qualities not 
always seen in modern medicine. 

When a man of large vision and ideas dies, 
as Dr. Dooley has, many of the things seen 
during his life tend to diminish or disap- 
pear. And as the petty ones vanish the 
enduring values and the basic goodness shine 
forth, particularly if he is cut down still 
young at his labors. 

Dr. Dooley was a good force for Laos. But 
he was also a much better force for American 
medicine in restoring to the world the image 
of the ancient healer, selfiess, interested in 
helping rather than getting and gaining. 
There have been others, will be others, some 
greater than he. But while he was not alone 
in his work in the barren outlands, his boy- 
ish enthusiasm, his zest, maintained even 
during his fatal illness truly marked him as 
one of the rare people who reflect the good- 
ness of God and the fulfillment of human 
potentials for selflessness. Of such it may 
be said that who gives, gets; who dies, lives. 

By the gears of the meters of time, this 
life was brief as a winter’s hour, and as sad. 
In deeds wrought and projects planned it 
was full, teeming, and fruitful. In it was 
exemplified again the truth that the true 
war of mankind should be against its natural 
enemies, disease and poverty. Who follows 
this path, despite temporary setbacks, does 
warm the hearts of the human race and 
does earn their respect and gratitude and, 
most of all, their love. 
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Address by Senator Wiley Over Wiscon- 
sin Radio Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, following 
the inauguration, we await expectantly 
and hopefully the proposals that will 
carry us across the New Frontier toward 
solution of major problems and meeting 
the complex challenges that confront the 
world in the early 1960’s. 

Now the time has arrived for deeds, not 
just words; for actions, not just admon- 
ishments; for realistic solutions to solve 
our problems, not just repetitions of 
time-tested, hope-raising ideals unac- 
companied by adequate formulas to at- 
tain these goals. 

These trying times, of course, also de- 
mand cooperation, bipartisanship, inso- 
far as possible, and broad support of 
realistic efforts to meet our national 
goals. 

Building upon the policies and pro- 
grams of the past—and, as necessary, 
creating new ones—I am confident that, 
by putting our shoulders to the wheel, 
we, as a people, can succeed in sur- 
mounting the obstacles and going for- 
ward to build a better, brighter future. 

Recently, in a broadcast over -Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to re- 
view some of the long-range challenges 
confronting the Nation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the text printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Witty Reviews Issues Brerore CONGRESS; 
OUTLINES ANTI-COMMUNIST PROGRAM 

On Friday, the inauguration of our 35th 
President, John F. Kennedy, marked a next 
step of our Nation’s long march toward its 
destined role in world history. 

The occasion was a solemn one—shot 
through with a realization that upon new 
shoulders—that of the President and newly 
appointed administrative officials—rest deci- 
sions and responsibilities affecting the wel- 
fare and survival of all of us—now, and for 
the next 4 years. 

The inauguration of a new President, also, 
presented to the world a dramatic demon- 
stration of the workings of a true democratic 
process. 

Now, we must adopt the right kind of poli- 
cies and programs. If this is done, the na- 
tions of the globe—particularly the newly 
emerging ones—will again witness that a free 
government, “of, by, and for the people” 
best serves its citizens. We will again de- 
monstrate also that—our free system—being 
more than self-serving, is capable of world 
leadership, of supporting efforts to protect 
the integrity of other nations; and of par- 
ticipating in programs to promote progress 
and peace for mankind. 

The inauguration—involving parades, in- 
auguration balls, and other festivities—was 
@ gala affair. Now the ball is over. As a 
nation, we must get down to the business of 
carrying forward projects—and, as necessary, 
designing new policies—to serve our country 
and our people in the trying times ahead. 

Currently, the new administration—with 
new appointees as heads of departments and 
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agencies—is now attempting to get a grip on 
the reins of government. 

While occupants of the driver’s seats have 
changed, we find, however, that many of the 

_ long-range problems—more broad scope and 
lasting than the service of a one- or two- 
term administration—are still with us. 

As we move forward into 1961, these big 
jobs include: 

1. The issue of peace or war; 

2. The task of combatting communism; 

3. Resolving our economic problems; 

4. Pulfilling our obligations in education, 
aousing, care of the aging, civil rights, and 
other fields; and 

5. Generally creating the wide variety of 
policies and programs necessary to serve our 
country domestically and internationally. 

The significance of these and other issues 
to progress and our survival demands a 

$trong effort from the American people. 

From time to time, there will—as in the 
past—be differences among us on how best 
tw attain our goals. There is no pay dirt, 
however, in opposing for the sake of oppos- 
ing. In circumstances of differing opinions, 
rather, we must encourage the offering of 
constructive alternatives to policies and pro- 
grams which—in our individual judgment— 
are not adequate to the times. 

Only by so doing, can we create the kind 
of constructive, realistic programs necessary 
to meet the great challenges of the early 
1960's. 

PEACE OR WAR 

Brielly, now, let’s take a look at some of the 
specific steps required in each of the major 
fields of endeavor. 

The maintaining of peace—or, conversely, 
the prevention of a third world war, as well 
as brushfire wars—requires: 

A strong national defense; 

Greater cooperation with our allies—mili- 
tarily, as well as in other ways—to block the 
outspreading of communism; and 

Effective efforts to prevent the domination 
of the non-Communist and newly emerging 
nations by communuism—to avoid the Reds’ 
gaining a balance of power in the nonmili- 
tary flelds of battle. 


MULTIPRONGED PROGRAM TO COMBAT 
COMMUNISM 


Combatting the worldwide Communist of- 
fensive is, in itself, a tremendous challenge. 

The American people, despite a natural 
inclination for peace, must gird themselves 
for a long, tough pull against the Communist 
threat to our survival and world peace. 

I am confident we have the manpower, re- 
sources, and technological know-how—and 
also a superior political-economic-social 
system, as well as principles and ideals—to 
defeat communism. 

However, this will not happen by wishful 
thinking. Rather, it will be done only by 
creation of a strong anti-Communist pro- 
gram, including: 

1. As I mentioned, the creation of an 
ever stronger nuclear-missile-space defense 
to deter military aggression by the Com- 
munists—since the Reds understand qnissile 
muscle better than words. 

2. Development of an economic policy— 
strengthened by cooperation with our al- 
lies—te win on the economic front; 

3. Carrying forward and, as necessary ex- 
panding, our counteroffensive on the ideolog- 
ical battleground; and 

4, Further strengthening our internal se- 
curity program to protect ourselves from the 
Communists’ nefarious activities. 

These, then, are the basic steps for com- 
bating communism. However, this must 
not be allowed to absorb all our efforts, ener- 
gies, and resources. 

Instead, we need to engage in, not just 
a reaction program, but rather in positive, 
forward-moving efforts to channel more of 
the resources and manpower to creating a 
better life for more people. 
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STRENGTHENING THE U.S. ECONOMY 

Briefly, now, let’s take a look at our eco- 
nomic problems. 

Across the Nation, there are—regrettably— 
about 4144 million unemployed and economic 
slowdowns in some businesses and industries. 

As President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message, pointed out, however, the 
country is still moving ahead with levels 
of employment and output of goods and 
services unsurpassed in our ‘history. 

In dealing with these economic difficulties, 
let’s face some facts of life. The antidote 
to an economic setback is not to throw up 
our hands and shout: “Depression!” Psycho- 
logically, this could help to create one; per- 
haps it has already made the situation more 
difficult in this case. 

Nor should Uncle Sam be expected to bear 
the whole burden of pump priming the 
economy—as some would propose. The 
Treasury is not a bottomless pit, kept full 
by an invisible genie, creating new money 
without cost to the taxpayers. 

All segments of the U.S. economy have a 
vested interest in, and a fundamental re- 
sponsibility for, helping to resolve our 
economic problems. Among other things, 
this means attempts to create jobs for the 
unemployed and keeping the wheels of our 
free enterprise system rolling forward at a 
good rate of progress. 

Now, what can be done? 

In my judgment, new efforts are needed 
to: 

Encourage greater confidence in—not at- 
tempt to undermine—our economy; 

Encourage greater investment in enter- 
prises—large and small; 

Encourage greater labor-management-con- 
sumer cooperation; and 

As necessary, expand Government pro- 
grams for highway building, airport con- 
struction, etc.; and loosen up money policy; 
but only as necessary. 

In all of this, of course, it is extremely 
important not to take action that would spur 
inflation and further depreciate the dollar. 

The Nation, I am confident, will be able to 
deal swiftly and successfully with the eco- 
nomic slowdowns and unemployment—if we 
(1) encourage the cooperation of all seg- 
ments of the economy to deal with the situa- 
tion; (2) realistically emphasize the positive 
aspects of the picture—not enlarge the nega- 
tive out of perspective; and (3) get rid of 
the pass-the-buck attitude of “Let Uncle 
Sam do the whole job.” 

MEETING NEEDS OF PEOPLE 


Confronting us, also, in Congress is the 
need to better meet the needs of our people 
in the following fields: 

1. Education: According to reports, we now 
lack about 130,000 to 142,000 classrooms and 
about 135,000 teachers, to serve the school 
population. Asa result, our educational pro- 
gram is being handicapped by the lack of 
well trained and well paid teachers; obsolete, 
overcrowded classrooms—often attended in 
double shifts by students; a general inability 
to meet the special needs of students with 
differing degrees of intelligence and capabili- 
ties; and other shortcomings that handicap 
our system. 

2. A good program for the aging: Today, 
there are more than 16 million people over 
65, who do not have adequate incomes to 
provide a decent standard of living. The 
Congress will need to give attention to this 
problem—particularly to the health needs of 
our senior citizens; and 

3. Civil rights: Through the effective ad- 
ministration of existing laws and, as neces- 
sary, the adoption of new ones, we need to 
assure protection of all the constitutional 
rights of our citizens. 

UNRESOLVED PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE 


Now, what about agriculture? As all of 
us r , no real solutions have yet been 
found for the production-consumption im- 
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balance of farm commodities in dairying or 
other segments of farming. 

Unfortunately, there is a strange anomaly: 

The United States has a stockpile of sur- 
plus commodities, valued at about $9 billion. 
By contrast, however, billions of people else- 
where in the world are living on inadequate 
diets. 
’ Over the years, efforts have. been made to 
channel these valuable foodstuffs to the 
needy people. For example, President Eisen- 
hower recently recommended distribution of 
more surplus foods through the United 
Nations. In addition, we have distributed 
these commodities abroad, either for human- 
itarian purposes or for exchange of other 
commodities. 

Fundamentally, however, the American 
farmer is interested in—and must have to 
survive economically—sales, not giveaways. 

Recognizing the increasing capability of 
our food production plant, as well as the 
growing need by the exploding population for 
more food, we need more effective, creative 
ways to distribute these lifegiving products 
at home and abroad. As this can be suc- 
cessfully done, it will not only serve human- 
ity, but also will strengthen our lagging 
agricultural economy. 

In addition to Federal efforts in the field, 
farm organizations also could well cooperate 
by working together, as well as with the 
United Nations and other international 
groups, in the much needed effort to find 
new markets. 

On January 26, the national farm organ- 
izations are meeting with the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman. I am 
hopeful that the conference will result in 
some realistic proposals for dealing with the 
economic problems, not only in dairying, 
but also in other segments of agriculture. 





Proposals for Western Hemisphere 
Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
International Latex Co. has pioneered in 
the sponsorship of public service edi- 
torials on national and international is- 
sues. Their forthright and provocative 
statements have created considerable 
interest. 

I invite attention to a recent state- 
ment which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald and the New 
York Times entitled “Keys to Western 
Hemisphere—Unity and _ Prosperity. 
There is much in this short editorial 
that is bold and imaginative. It should 
indeed serve as a basis for public discus- 
sion and debate on Western Hemisphere 
economic cooperation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the above referred to state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Keys TO WESTERN HEMISPHERE—UNITY AND 
PROSPERITY 

(By A. N. Spanel, chairman International 
Latex Corp.) 

American industry, with thé backing of the 
U.S. Government, is called upon to work @ 
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miracle in Latin America. Nothing short of 
this can arrest the spread in our hemisphere 
of Communist-Fascist ae threatening 
not only the freedom and dignity of Latin 
American peoples but the security of the 
United States and Canada. 

Fortunately it is a miracle well within the 
bounds of practical realization. The proof 
is on display in Puerto Rico. There a densely 
populated island, though its natural re- 
sources are sharply inferior to those in most 
other Latin American countries, is making 
spectacular progress on the basis of real 
democracy. 

In the Latin American world tortured by 
hunger, ignorance, disease, and class ha- 
treds—a world torn by social strife—Puerto 
Rico stands as a showcase of economic sanity 
and social peace. As a recent article in Look 
magazine put it, “The island is living proof 
that an underdeveloped area can go through 
an industrial revolution today without vio- 
lence or communism.” If its lessons are 

“learned and applied, the living standards of 
170 million people can be steadily improved 
and the Western Hemisphere immunized 
against communism. 

In the same Caribbean waters, Cuba stands 
as a showcase of the likely alternative to the 
necessary and possible miracle. Dictator 
Castro is conspiring to exploit the corrosive 
evils in Latin America—this under the guid- 
ance of, and in the interests of the Moscow- 
Peiping axis. Because the conditions that 
produced the Cuban disease exist in other 
Latin American countries, its infection is 
rapidly spreading. 

THE CASTRO SICKNESS 


In our justified alarm for our own security, 
we sometimes overlook the ordeal of the 
Cuban people, terrorized, brutalized, increas- 
ingly impoverished, their beloved island 
turned into a pawn in the global Communist 
game. Their tragic fate will assuredly be 
shared by one Latin American people after 
another unless reason and courage prevail 
over fatalistic apathy. 

The reaction to the Cuban events in the 
United States has thus far been the paral- 
ysis of deep shock. Drugged by wishful 
thinking slogans—just as in postwar China 
we were drugged by the agrarian reformers 
nonsense—we helped Castro come to power. 
Then we surrendered on the installment plan, 
staring in helpless confusion as the human 
rights and material interests of our own 
citizens and the Cuban people were vio- 
lated and a Communist stronghold arose 
within 90 miles of our shores. 

We Americans cannot ignore our share of 
responsibility. We dare not ignore it be- 
cause the safety and ultimately the survival 
of our country is menanced. What then, 
can we do? 

The answer is not in U.S. Government 
handouts, no matter how generous. They 
must prove sterile as long as the climate 
for their fruitful use remains unchanged. 
The answer, we believe, is in bold political- 
economic statesmanship, with Latin Ameri- 
cans participating not as mendicants but as 
true partners. And a pilot plant for the un- 
dertaking is already operating successfully 
in Puerto Rico. 

The need is to remove the obstacles to the 
growth of industry and agriculture in Latin 
America, to provide the conditions for in- 
tensive development of its vast natural re- 
sources. Only in that way can we conquer 
the ugly poverty which, in the final analysis, 
is the breeding ground of all the infectious 
evils. 

It is precisely because in Puerto Rico those 
obstacles did not exist, or have been cou- 
rageously removed, that the island, long re- 
garded as the “poor-house of the Caribbean,” 
is now prospering. Some 600 American-fi- 
nanced plants are already providing jobs and 
developing local resources because they en- 
joy a 10-year exemption from all Puerto 
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Rican corporation and property taxes; and 
have been freed by Washington from Federal 
taxes as well. 

INCENTIVES TO DESTROY POVERTY 


Along with these powerful incentives, there 
is the further and probably decisive fact that 
Puerto Rico, living under the American flag, 
participates in what amounts to a Common 
Market with the United States and in large 
measure with Canada. 

By contrast, other Latin American coun- 
tries kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg by imposing heavy and often punitive 
taxes. They tend to treat North American 
industrial pioneers not as partners but as 
intruders to be harassed and heavily taxed. 
The United States, at its end, while encour- 
aging private investment in Latin America 
in words, in fact penalizes it by high taxes 
on profits earned in those countries. 

Most serious of all, exaggerated national- 
ism in the economic sphere, expressed in 
steep tariff walls, has splintered Latin 
America into 20 fractional and competing 
markets. This condemns each of them to 
low production, pitiful wages and high con- 
sumer prices. Alluding to this situation in 
these columns in April 1956, we wrote: 

“There are those who say that Latin Amer- 
ica needs a great flow of foreign capital 
such as developed the young United States. 
But it should be remembered that this cap- 
ital was flowing into a young federation 
of States unhampered by economic barriers 
vis-a-vis each other. * * * The United 
States offered wide-open markets and growth 
potentials that Latin America will continue 
to lack so long as it remains carved up into 
20 divided economic groups. * * * Just as 
Simon Bolivar of old called for political 
emancipation for Latin America, so 20 mod- 
ern ‘Simon Bolivars’ have the opportunity 
to lead 170 million Latin American people 
to an adequate and hopeful standard of liv- 
ing, through cooperation and unity and ulti- 
mately economic federation itself.” 

The primary answer to hemisphere prob- 
lems, in short, is the planned demolition of 
economic barriers, leading eventually to a 
Common Market. Given the indispensable 
cooperation of the United States and Canada, 
it would create a Common Market of some 
350 million people.‘ The two great English- 
speaking nations would benefit by access to 
urgently needed mineral and other Latin 
American resources, and the Latin American 
nations would at last be on the highroad to 
becoming modern industrial countries. 


HEMISPHERIC COMMON MARKET PLAN 


The Common Market makes commonsense. 
We said it in 1956 and we underscore it now. 
It should appeal to Latin Americans who are 
patriotically concerned over the inroads of 
communism, including those who have a 
direct material stake in preserving a free 
economy.- In part, at least, the problem is 
one of communications. The message of eco- 
nomic independence, interdependence and 
unity must be carried to all Latin Americans, 
even as Bolivar carried the message of poli- 
tical independence and unity. 

Fortunately we—and they—have one such 
Bolivar in the great practical idealist who 
has been the chief political architect of the 
Puerto Rican miracle—Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marin. He is a wise and simple man in whose 
bosom beats a heart in tune with the heart- 
beats and aspirations of millions of other 
Latin Americans. He understands their 
problems and speaks their language. He is 
uniquely equipped to start Latin Americans 
thinking and planning in terms of incentives 
to foreign industry under conditions of eco- 
nomic unity. 

The immediate and imperative need, as we 
see it, is: 

First, an accelerated program of expansion 
in Puerto Rico itself. The island can sup- 
port many hundreds of additional industrial 
enterprises. It can be turned into a fertile 
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seedbed of venture capital, with the profits 
transplanted to other parts of Latin America 
as favorable conditions are provided. 

Second, our State Department and Presi- 
dent must make full use of Governor Mufioz 
as a roving ambassador to Latin American 
countries. He can effectively draw on his 
own island’s experience to convey the vision 
of Latin American progress once the dead 
hands of fractional markets and self-defeat- 
ing economic nationalism are lifted. Puerto 
Rico itself could only gain from such a pro- 
gram. Happily, the Governor, from the very 
beginning has had brilliant right-hand men 
to assist him. They are the creative and able 
pioneers like Teodoro Moscoso, Mariano 
Ramirez, Rivera Hernandez and Rafael Picé 
to mention only a few. Puerto Rico will not 
be neglected. 

Third, the key North and Latin American 
countries must agree on a fundamental and 
reciprocal plan of action. In a detailed es- 
say on Latin America’s future, first pub- 
lished on April 15, 1956, and repeatedly 
republished thereafter, we ventured to out- 
line the basic elements of such a plan. Be- 
cause it has evoked such favorable response 
from hemisphere leaders, we quote its 
essential components: 

“THE MEANS 


“1. It is proposed that the 20 countries of 
Latin America enter into a mutual agree- 
ment to drop all existing trade barriers be- 
tween them. In return, the United States 
will declare tax-exempt all profits earned 
through new investments of its citizens in 
the aforesaid countries prior to the transfer 
of these profits to the United States; and 
upon transfer, the profits be taxéd no higher 
than at capital gain rates. Furthermore, in 
order that the volume and scope of such in- 
vestments may be realized, the United States 
will assume responsibility for effecting a 
minimum private investment of a billion 
dollars a year for 5 years. 

“2. The U.S. commitments will hinge upon 
the Latin countries agreeing that, except for 
petroleum and minerals, the profits on such 
private investments shall not be taxed more 
than 10 percent per annum and that this 
maximum rate shall apply either to corpora- 
tions or to individuals but not to both. In 
this way, North American investors would 
not have their incentives stifled by self-de- 
feating, high Latin tax rates. 

“3. The 20 Latin American nations will 
agree to the free and unrestricted movement 
of both profits and capital from one country 
to another, in order to encourage the pio- 
neering development not just of some but 
of all their countries.” 

Our 1956 proposal ended with words that, 
in the light of the Cuban tragedy and explo- 
sive political pressures in other countries, are 
even more pertinent today: ‘ 

“Whatever costs the United States might 
incur as a consequence of reduced tax re- 
ceipts would be inconsequential compared to 
the overwhelming financial burdens it would 
otherwise be forced to undertake in the fu- 
ture in helping to snuff out the hemispheric, 
fires of communism or fascism.” 

The miracle so desperately needed is 
within our grasp. 





Depreciation Allowance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, our tax 
system contains many outmoded provi- 
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sions and there are many opportunities 
in it for reform and improvement. One 
of the most conspicuous is in the field 
of depreciation allowances. 

We are far behind other countries in 
the world in allowing proper provision 
for the depreciation of our plants. The 
effect of the current provision is to pe- 
nalize modernization. 

I believe that a review of these provi- 
sions of our law should be one of the 
first objectives of this Congress. 

I submit herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican of Monday, January 16, 1961, 
which eloquently urges this same point 
of view: 

DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE 

We have more than once returned to the 
theme of liberalizing depreciation allow- 
ances in order to allow more dollars to be 
pumped back into industry, for such a 
. scheme can play an integral part in stimu- 
lating the Nation’s economic health. 

Some new figures from Editorial Research 
Reports bolster our argument. According 
to information compiled by Richard Spong: 
“The industrial plant of the United States 
is now less modern than those of Western 
Europe, Russia or Japan. A study made 
for the U.S. Army last April found that the 
Nation’s industrial production base is aging 
fast; 80 to 85 percent of the Army’s own 
machine tools will be obsolescent within 
3 years. By way of corollary, many Socialist 
nations allow more generous depreciation 


allowances for tax purposes than does the- 


capitalist United States.” 

Surveys of manufacturing concerns over- 
whelmingly indicate that they would in- 
crease their capital improvements spending 
if allowances were altered to conform more 
realistically with present-day costs. 

“Proponents of change in this area,” the 
report reads, “say that whereas depreciation 
for Federal income tax purposes by all indus- 
try has been averaging about $15 billion a 
year, the proper amount should be about 
$21 billion. They figure that inflation has 
boosted replacement costs that much. One 
study notes that the construction dollar of 
today is worth 35 cents in 1939 dollars. 
Hence, it argues, $1 million worth of equip- 
ment installed in 1939 cannot be replaced 
for less than $3 million.” 

The 87th Congress will consider various 
measures designed to improve the economic 
situation in depressed areas and throughout 
the Nation generally, and depreciation al- 
lowance liberalization should be among 
them. 

Here in the Naugatuck Valley industry is 
being given stiff competition by foreign prod- 
ucts produced in countries which enjoy 
the benefits of lower costs. Failure to al- 
low our manufacturers to stay abreast of 
these nations in plant and equipment mod- 
ernization is folly. 





Editorial Tribute to C. G. Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. C. G. “Crip” Hall, one of the 
. most beloved public servants in the his- 
tory of Arkansas, passed away. “Crip” 
Hall had become an institution in Arkan- 
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sas during his 24 years as secretary of 
state. The record of his accomplish- 
ments in that office is lengthy, and he 
consistently gave unselfishly of himself, 
to the betterment of Arkansas. He will 
en missed by everyone who knew 


I ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials concerning his services to the 
citizens of Arkansas be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, Jan. 16, 1961] 
Cc. G. “Crip” Hau 


Cc. G. “Crip” Hall, whose service in the office 
of secretary of state has spanned the ad- 
ministrations of six Governors, had become 
an Arkansas institution long before his 13th 
inauguration last Tuesday. 

For a quarter of a century the waxings 
and wanings of political fortunes left him 
untouched. 

But it was no mere length of tenure in 
office that made “Crip” Hall a favorite of his 
fellow citizens. As custodian of the capitol, 
Mr. Hall had made the beauty of the grounds 
and the annual Christmas lighting ceremony 
sources both of personal satisfaction for him 
and civic pride for the State. 

Mr. Hall’s successful efforts to have State 
records and historical files microfilmed was 
no less valuable a service though this was 
less well known. 

University of Arkansas athletics were a 
particular passion of his, and he has pro- 
vided an annual award for the outstanding 
player in the homecoming game. It was a 
source of deep regret at Fayetteville when, 
last fall, he was unable to attend the home- 
coming game because of declining health. 

For a full generation of Arkansans who 
have grown up during “Crip” Hall’s tenure 
as secretary of state, and for the State as 
a whole, his death means the loss of a be- 
loved public figure. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, Jan. 16, 1961] 
C. G. “Crip” HALL 


Of the 24 men who have held the position 
of secretary of state since Arkansas was ad- 
mitted to the Union, C. G. “Crip” Hall held 
the position the longest. He was entering 
his 25th year of service when death came. 

Only the tenure of the second secretary of 
state, D. B. Greer, who served from 1840 to 
1859, even approached his. Just a few other 
secretaries of state in the Nation had service 
records comparable to Mr. Hall’s. 

Voters consistently returned him to office 
not merely because he was extremely popu- 
lar, but because he gave them the kind of 
service they much appreciated. Prompt, 
courteous attention has characterized that 
department since his first day on the job. 
Years didn’t dull his interest in duties. 

He initiated the most efficient accounting 
system his department ever had. The micro- 
filming of records which he started revealed 
his feeling of trusteeship of historical ma- 
terials. 

Our State capitol became known as one of 
the most beautiful and best maintained in 
the country, largely as a result of his en- 
deavors. The landscaping of the capitol 
grounds, the lighting of the classic structure, 
and the location of departmental buildings 
were of intense personal concern to him. 

The University of Arkansas had a dedicated 
alumnus in him. Enthusiastically he backed 
athletics in every way he could. 

He originated the “Arkansas Traveler” cita- 
tions for distinguished visitors to the State. 
In that alone, he helped form a better na- 
tional picture of Arkansas without disclaim- 
ing our pioneer heritage. 
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Immediate Approval of H.R. 581 Will 
Curb Residual Oil Imports and Pro- 
vide a Quick and Effective Economic 
Remedy for Unemployment in the Coal 
and Railroad Industries 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, par- 
ticular attention is directed to H.R. 581, 
which I have introduced again this year 
because I still live in hope that the Con- 
gress of the United States will come to 





realize that—in this legislative body and’ 


here alone—lies the one definite and de- 
pendable source of security for the 
American worker whose job is taken 
away or threatened by imports. 

My bill would limit residual oil im- 
ports to 10 percent of domestic demand 
for the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year. I recognize that this 
figure might have to be adjusted upward 
before it would become acceptable to the 
majority of our membership. Whatever 
the final decision, the study necessary 
for Congress to reach an agreement will 
produce information that cannot help 
but arouse demand for immediate action 
on this problem. 

I mention a willingness to permit a 
moderate boost in the percentage pre- 
scribed because I am well aware that the 
purveyors of alien fuel have become so 
arrogant and confident about their posi- 
tion in our east coast markets that they 
have convinced a number of customers 
that their product will always be avail- 
able. As a consequence, some consum- 
ers have been credulous enough to in- 
stall oil-burning equipment exclusively 
in their plants, factories, and apartment 
houses. What would happen in these 
instances in the event of a cutoff of 
ocean-shipped supplies is a subject that 
international oil discreetly avoids in 
contacts with new construction. 

Unfortunately, victims of this selling 
policy failed to engage themselves in the 
simple research that would produce glar- 
ing examples of the folly of depending 
upon ocean-shipped oil. From the time 
that I undertook this crusade against 
excessive residual oil imports more than 
a decade ago, I have emphasized that 
there was severe hardship and suffer- 
ing—particularly in New England—when 
ocean transportation was interrupted in 
early 1942. Factories, office buildings, 
and schools had to be closed until rail- 
road facilities were expanded and coal 
came to the rescue. 

Many of the plants that have risen on 
the Atlantic seaboard in recent years are 
not equipped to burn anything but oil. 
The source of their supplies is Vene- 
zuela. Though we have persistently pro- 
tested Government policies that permit 
oil shippers from capturing American 
markets at the expense of domestic sup- 
pliers, the deluge from abroad has con- 
tinued almost unabated. Not until the 
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President of the United States, on the 
advice of Cabinet members involved in 
defense planning, created a mandatory 
oil import control program in 1959 was 
there any semblance of protection for 
the U.S. independent oil and coal indus- 
tries. The President’s order was a step 
in the right direction, but its implemen- 
tation has fallen short of expectations 
and emphasizes the urgent need for leg- 
islation to meet security standards and 
at the same time to provide an oppor- 
tunity for distressed coal regions to 
reenter markets captured by alien oil. 

If there is any doubt that a medium 
in addition to the Executive order is re- 
quired to place an effective check on 
shipments from foreign refineries, im- 
port figures since the order went into 
effect will provide the answer. On 
March 10, 1959, the White House issued 
the proclamation adjusting and regulat- 
ing imports of crude oil and products 
into the United States. Incoming ship- 
ments of residual oil were not to exceed 
the level reached in 1957, during which 
year, incidentally, a record 173 million 
barrels were imported. The importer’s 
reaction to the proclamation is now no- 
torious. For the year 1959, 223 million 
barrels of residual oil—or 50 million bar- 
rels over the 1957 mark—were imported 
into the United States. For 1960, the 
figure reached an all-time high of 2390 
million barrels. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress who may not yet be aware of 
the impact of residual oil imports on 
the domestic economy, I point out that 
last year’s incoming shipments of resi- 
dual oil were equivalent in energy value 
to 55 million tons of bituminous coal. 
To anyone familiar with the poverty 
and misery that persists in areas of 
chronic surplus labor, the policy of per- 
mitting seriously distressed areas to be 
unnecessarily deprived of such a sub- 
stantial volume of business is a mystify- 
ing paradox. For a number of years 
many Government officials and Members 
of Congress have demanded legislation 
to stimulate the economy of chronic 
labor areas, of which coal communities 
are a prominent part. The fact is that a 
reasonable restriction on imported resi- 
dual oil could constitute the most sud- 
den and most effective economic remedy 
possible under peacetime conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Congress will 
enact a 10 percent quota on residual oil 
imports, you will see an unprecedented 
business comeback in many, many min- 
ing communities of Pennsylvania and 
other coal-producing States that serve 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Had H.R. 581, 
setting the quota at 10 percent, been in 
effect in 1960, it would have limited 
residual oil imports to about 56 mil- 
lion barrels. Approximately the same 
amount entered this country in 1948, the 
third year of the postwar invasion of 
America’s fuel markets. What foreign 
residual oil has done to my part of the 
country since that time is reflected in 
any number of statistical analyses, in- 
cluding the Department of Labor’s sur- 
veys on surplus labor areas. The same 
story is detected in reports of coal- 
carrying railroads. 


The total coal freight originated on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 1948 amounted 
to 49,776,000 tons. In 1958, the last full 
year for which this record is available, 
the figure amounted to 24,359,000 tons. 
Here, then, is a drop of 25 million tons 
of coal—or just about a 50 percent busi- 
ness decline. That loss in tonnage to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is easy to under- 
stand. Throughout central and western 
Pennsylvania over the last 12 years one 
mine after another has fallen prey to 
the inequitable competition of residual 
oil imports. A mine closes and its em- 
ployees become surplus labor. Additional 
surplus labor is occasioned by the drop 
in railroad freight tonnage. Timbering 
firms, equipment manufacturers, and 
miscellaneous suppliers to the coal in- 
dustry add their share to the surplus 
labor category. From then on, the in- 
cidence of unemployment increases un- 
checked. 

Residual oil imports were responsible 
for the early economic deterioration of 
mining and railroad communities. As 
they increased in intensity—from more 
than 56 million barrels in 1948 to 230 
million barrels last year—they extended 
economic havoc throughout wide regions 
of Pennsylvania and many other States 
throughout the Appalachian area. 

Let us look once more at the 10-percent 
quota limitation which I have proposed. 
I have conceded that Congress may find 
it necessary to revise the percentage 
after a careful study of the importers’ 
practices, and of the present conse- 
quences of their handiwork. What must 
be determined is how much—if any— 
residual oil imports are actually neces- 
sary. Like the coal industry, independ- 
ent domestic oil producers and refiners 
have lost considerable business to for- 
eign oil. They certainly merit an op- 
portunity to regain some of the business 
which has been taken away by the inter- 
national oil crowd. In addition, heavy 
volumes of residual oil are refined in this 
e<ountry from foreign crude. The total 
impingement upon the markets that 
would normally have been served by do- 
mestic oil and coal holds the key to 
considerable joblessness in this country. 

At this point-I should like to insert in 
the Recorp the following excerpt from a 
paper presented recently to an interna- 
tional labor. organization meeting in 
Geneva by Stephen F. Dunn, president 
of the National Coal Association, repre- 
senting the U.S. bituminous coal and an- 
thracite industries: 

The first definite official limitations on 
crude and products, including residual oil, 
took effect in April 1959 on orders of the 
President of the United States after U.S. 
Cabinet officials reported that national se- 
curity required a limitation on foreign oil 
imports. The subsequent cutbacks have pro- 
vided a modicum of help to the coal indus- 
try, but incoming shipments are still far too 
high to permit us to recapture any of the 
seaboard markets preempted by international 
oil shippers over the past 12 or 15 years. 
Many of the countries represented here may 
by experience understand the difficulties that 
can come from an excess in the world oil 
supply. In our country, foreign residual oil 
has been offered to domestic consumers at 
whatever price is necessary to undersell coal. 
Because it is difficult to determine the actual 
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cost of producing this residue of higher grade 
products of crude, residual oil can actualiy 
be offered as low 1s the marketer finds it 
necessary to go. 


Why legislative action alone will cut 
back residual oil imports has been evi- 
denced in the shipper’s response to the 
mandatory oil import control program. 
Here are further interesting data: 

From 1946 through 1950 residual oil 
imports amounted to 347 million barrels. 
The next 5-year period—1951-—55—shows 
a total of 660 million barrels. And a 
total of 971 million barrels appears on 
the 1956-60 scoreboard. The increase of 
the past 5 years over the first 5 postwar 
years amounts to 180 percent. 

One more figure which I should like 
to insert in the Recorp at this time refers 
to 1948, in which year residual oil im- 
ports amounted to approximately the 
level at which H.R. 581 would set current 
shipments. The increase of residual oil 
imports for 1960 over 1948 amounts to 
326 percent. I leave that figure with you. 
Perhaps it will startle this Congress into 
quick action on this issue. 





Achievements of the Soviet Union in 
Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
year the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy received a detailed report on the 
international role of the United States 
in the development of atomic energy. 
Robert McKinney, publisher of the New 
Mexican at Santa Fe, N. Mex., directed 
the preparation of that study which 
gave us insights into achievements of 
the Soviet Union. The study was ex- 
tremely valuable to the committee, as 
well as to the Congress and the Nation. 
His examination of power develop- 
ments—from organic fuels to the atom— 
placed him in a position so that the New 
York Times on January 22, 1961 said 
“Probably no man is more aware of 
world energy status than Mr. McKin- 
ney.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times’ interview 
with Mr. McKinney be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet Enercy Sources TERMED Twice 

THOSE OF THE FREE WORLD 
(By Gene Smith) 

“Russia alone has nearly twice the con- 
ventional energy sources of the entire free 
world, without even considering recent oil 
discoveries in the Soviet Union.” Those 
words from Robert McKinney, editor and 
publisher of the Santa Fe New Mexican, a 
daily newspaper in that city, should™ be 
enough to cause anyone to sit up and take 
notice. But when they are considered in 
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their true light, they should have an even 
more sobering effect. 

Mr. McKinney has served in various ca- 
pacities studying world energy problems for 
the U.S. Government. He wag in charge of 
the “Review of the International Atomic Pol- 
icies and Programs of the United States”—a 
report to the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. Probably no man is 
more aware of world energy status than Mr. 
McKinney. 

It is equally probable that no more urgent 
problem facss this country and its new ad- 
ministration. Only last week the Kennedy- 
Johnson Natural Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee made its report to the President- 
elect. 

POINTLESS. LABOR 

Actually, they could have saved themselves 
a lot of work, simply by studying Mr. Mc- 
Kinney’s report of last October. The state- 
ment on Russian energy sources versus the 
free world is his own interpolation as given 
in a recent interview. 

“The Russians are taking it easy in hydro- 
electric and atomic powers,” he said in the 
interview. “This is simply a matter of high 
investment costs. They have a fully em- 
ployed economy and can’t spare the men and 
materials, hence they emphasize thermal 
plants at industrial centers and haul the 
coal to them. 

“That is their program now. They prefer 
to continue this way. I feel that they will 
go easy on atomic power till we beat all 
obstacles on it in the West.” 

Mr. McKinney pointed out that any com- 
parisons between power potentials in the 
United States and Russia should take into 
consideration the fact that once residential 
and commercial demands in this country 
are eliminated, the power produced in Rus- 
sia for industry is much more comparable 
with this country’s. 

USE OF FUELS DETAILED 


In volume 1 of his report to the Joint 
Committee Mr. McKinney pointed out the 
relative consumption of the principal fuels 
projected through 2000 (all figures are in 
millions of short tons of coal equivalent) : 

Coal:. Free world, 1,249 in coal last year, 
against 1,070 in the Sino-Soviet orb. By 1975 
the free world will be using 1,408 coal against 
the Sino-Soviet’s 1,920. Twenty-five years 
later the totals will be 1,938 for the West 
and 2,130 for the East. 

Oil: 1,357 against 249 in the West’s favor 
last year; 2,695 against 827 in 1975 and in 
2000 the comparisons will still be in the 
West's favor, 6,565 against 1,851. All these 
figures, however, disregard recent huge oil 
discoveries in the Soviet Union. 

Gas: 614 against 71, again in the West’s 
favor last year; 1,265 against 627 in 1975, and 
2,867 against 1,505, still in the West’s favor, 
in 2000. 

But the really significant figures show that 
combining all conventional resources for 
energy, the Soviet Union’s ultimate figures 
are the equivalent of 8,993 against 4,939 for 
the entire free world. These figures are in 
billions of short tons of coal equivalent. 

In volume 4 of Mr. McKinney’s report 
(background material for vol. 1), he noted 
that the primary energy reserves of the So- 
viet Union, exclusive of hydroelectric, are 
estimated at almost 7 trillion tons of stand- 
ard fuel. 

“It is believed that the U.S.S.R. has an 
almost inexhaustible reserve of this fuel,’ he 
added. é; 

“The hydroelectric resources of the Soviet 
Union may be about twice those of the 
United States,” Mr. McKinney’s report con- 
tinued. It added that “although relatively 
unimportant in the picture of total reserves, 
the hydroelectric potential of China, like 
that of the U.S.S.R., probably will play a sig- 
nificant role in the economic development of 
China.” 
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Mr. McKinney warned in the interview: 


that the Russians had tapped only about 
one-fourth of their hydroelectric potential to 
date. He emphasized that they were playing 
a waiting game until the West solved the 
atomic energy problems and then the Rus- 
sians still would be able to tap their vast 
hydro potentials. 

“Essentially, as I see it,” Mr. McKinney 
said in a December speech to the Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum meeting at San Francisco, 
“the threat to the West resides in the fact 
that there exists under Communist direction 
such a large and talented pool of scientists, 
engineers and industrial managers, equipped 
with adequate facilities and fully informed 
of what is being done in all advanced coun- 
tries. This keeps the Soviets in constant 
readiness to make quick, practical applica- 
tion of new discoveries—made either in the 
East or West—which can affect the world 
balance of economic power.” 

Against Mr. McKinney’s sobering views 
are such optimistic reports as one recently 
prepared by Resources for the Future, Inc. 
Last May it submitted to Congress a por- 
tion of its report on hydroelectric energy. 
Overall, the group concluded that the Na- 
tion’s electrical energy demands could be 
met entirely by domestic sources at least 
through 1975 and at no significant increase 


_in dollar costs. 


According to this report, their conclusions 
at least partially removed the arguments of 
proponents of a larger and more determined 
effort to advance nuclear power technology. 

Thus, the Kennedy administration is al- 
ready faced with the ever-present problem 
of power development and natural resources. 

Mr. McKinney set the tone in his Decem- 
ber speech when he said that it is “my own 
conviction * * * that public policy must set 
the achievement of low-cost atomic power 
as a primary objective and the broader bene- 
fits of atomic research as a collateral objec- 
tive.” - 

This was echoed by last week’s Kennedy- 
Johnson Natural Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report. 





Let’s Stop Long Enough To Look 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER . 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. representatives to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will 
meet this month at Geneva, Switzerland, 
for negotiations with oversea nations 
with respect to our tariff structure. Due 
to the great amount of unemployment 
we have in this country by reason of 
competition to American industry 
through imports and the precarious posi- 
tion of our gold reserve, feel strongly 
that this Nation should make no further 
concessions with respect to lowering our 
tariffs: 

In that connection I have a concurrent 
resolution pending which expresses the 
sense of the Congress that no further 
tariff reduction concessions to be made 
this year. 

The Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star carried 
on January 19, 1961, an excellent edi- 
torial with respect to my resolution and 
the existing. unfortunate situation re- 
garding our foreign trade policy. With 
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the thought that my colleagues in the 
House would appreciate reading the edi- 
torial I insert it in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

LEt’s Stop LONG ENovuGH To Look 


Congressman Basin WHITENER’S House 
resolution seeking to provide protection for 
American industry against mounting imports 
is well-taken. 

One need only look at growing unemploy- 
ment, our dwindling gold reserve and the 
narrowing gap between U.S. exports and im- 
ports to see the effects of this serious 
problem. 

WHITENER’s resolution is aimed at putting 
a damper on further tariff reductions at the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade Con- 
ference in Geneva this month. 

It is not our feeling that the door should 
be closed completely on tariff reductions. 
But these should come only if domestic in- 
dustry in the United States is not injured. 

Basically, we favor world trade that is as 
free as possible. We believe the United 
States has gone its extra mile, not only in re- 
building war-torn countries to unprece- 
dented industrial strength, but in lowering 
tariffs to the point of endangering our own 
economy. 

We have done: more than engage in “re- 
ciprocal” trade. We have engaged in uni- 
lateral sacrifice. We have come up against 
unreasonably high tariffs for our goods in 
other countries, while steadily lowering our 
own. 

The day has come when we must take a 
new look, not only at the tariff schedule on 
imports, but the ability of U.S. industry to 
effectively compete with countries in which 
production costs are so much lower. 

Because of progressive labor policies 
coupled to some extent with labor union 
pressure and wasteful labor and manage- 
ment practices, many of our goods have been 
priced out of the world market. 

The steel industry is a good example. 
Steel imports are displacing $3 an hour 
workers whose labor is matched for a frac- 
tion of that cost in countries like West Ger- 
many and Japan. 

We would not like to see the US. 
Government become a party to isolationism 
in trade, or placed in a position of encour- 
aging excessive and wasteful costs in in- 
dustry. But we should, as WHITENER sug- 
gests, at least slow down on tariff reduction 
long enough to determine what the Govern- 
ment must do before U.S. industry capitu- 
lates to cheap competition. 

One thing we can do is to lower tariffs on 
foreign goods only when the performance of 
foreign industries justifies such a move. By 
this, we mean that we should consider an 
incentive plan of tariff reduction. 

Labor in many foreign countries is grossly 
underpaid. Fringe benefits are few. Work- 
ing and living conditions are often sub- 
standard. The same goes for labor producing 
the raw material for these industries. 

We could not only help raise living stand- 
ards of the people in other countries, but 
serve our own industry as well, by adopting 
an incentive policy. 

For example, if Japanese textile workers 
were raised 10 cents an hour, we would lower 
the tariff on textile imports by the percent- 
age this has increased the cost of Japanese 
manufacturing. 

If we can hold US. infiation in check and 
resist unjustified increases in manufacturing 
costs for a few years, it wouldn’t be long 
until world competition was in balance 
again. 

Competition based upon the attractiveness, 
quality and usefulness of goods, in addition 
to their cost, is desirable. But we must re- 
turn to the day when there is competition 
along all these lines, not in cost alone. 

While we in this area tend to think of 
import threats in connection only with the 
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textile industry, there are many others which 
are fighting a losing cause in the internma- 
tional price war. 

The responsibility for reversing our di- 
rection is threefold. It rests in management, 
labor and government—all being forces which 
have an important voice in the future of 
American industry. 

The trouble is that too few people stop 
to listen. Whitener is trying to tell them 
that it’s no time for business as usual, 

We pray that he gets an audience in 
Washington. 





Tribute to George Puckett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suppose the book “The Ugly American”’ 
is continuing to sell well because of its 
exaggerated and sensational style and 
content. ; 

I think of that book when I read let- 
ters such as the one I am about to in- 
sert in the Recorp. This letter tells of 
the devotion to duty and the valuable 
contributions to the United States and 
to mankind of an employee of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
named George Puckett, who died re- 
cently at his post in Jamaica. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter may be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Waco, Tex., December 25, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I would like 
to tell you of the reflected image of an 
American that I saw. 

A few days ago I was called to Kingston, 
Jamaica, because of the sudden death of my 
brother. George Puckett had been assigned 
there as an ICA advisor for only a year. He 
was there when you visited the island but, 
knowing George, I seriously doubt that you 
even met him—he would have thought it an 
immodest attraction of attention to himself. 
We, family and country, sustained a heavy 
loss at his untimely death. 

I deplaned at Kingston 2 hours ahead of 
my scheduled arrival and there was no one 
to meet me. The recognition of my name 
at customs was all that was necessary to 
receive kind and thoughtful assistance. On 
every hand I heard tributes to the character 
and prodigious helpfulness of my brother. 
I was overwhelmed by the genuine affection 
he had won in so short a time. The driver 
who insisted that he work until late at night 
because he was doing something for Mr. 
Puckett, the garden boy we found in un- 
controlled tears because he has lost a friend, 
and the polished Cornell-trained professional 
who wept at the loss of his genius and lead- 
ership. These are only examples. George’s 
widow and I will remember as long as we 
live the innumerable tokens from these peo- 
ple that so amply demonstrated that he had 
completely won them. No man could have 
been lauded more. None could have been 
lauded from more varied walks of life. 


I know that my brother’s dedicated and 
untiring work earned this marvelous recog- 
nition for him and country. I had ample 
evidence that he had worked without regard 
to hours or days and that he had used his 
own resources in many instances to supply 
items or books needed in the international 
program. No Communist offered a better 
example. From an earlier assignment to 
India, I know how he locally offset com- 
munism’s use of our own city of Little Rock 
by his respectful and cordial relationship 
with U.S. Negro technicians. 

I do. not overlook the honor paid him by 
Mr. McGregor and the US. colony. I simply 
wish this letter to be my appraisal of this 
very small experience with a neighbor. 

This is not an attempt at an eulogy for 
my brother although I consider his con- 
tribution a great one. I only wish you to 
have a citizen’s observation that where we 
have worked wisely, diligently and with the 
right people we win respect. I have always 
felt that our foreign policy was correctly 
implemented by programs such as ICA. I 
have, until motivated by the sacrifice of my 
brother, neglected to give you my endorse- 
ment of these great efforts. I hope this 
letter conveys my conviction. 

This has been a difficult letter for me to 
write. I should not ilke to write another 
soon. Will you please advise Jim Trimble 
about my brother? Mr. Trimble was a friend 
of my parents at Green Forest. I am sure 
that he will remember George. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLDS PUCKETT. 





The Foreign Policy Bulletin Discusses the 
Youth Corps Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
will recall that last session Congress en- 
acted legislation providing for a study of 
a Youth Corps to help humanize our for- 
eign economic program. I am inserting 
in the Recorp at this point a discussion 
of this proposal which appears in the 
January 15, 1961, issue of the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin: 

WOULD A PEACE Corps BE USEFUL? 


(During the election campaign President 
John F, Kennedy, speaking at the San Fran- 
cisco Cow Palace on November 2, urged the 
creation of a U.S. Peace Corps—an idea origi- 
nally suggested in Congress by Representa- 
tive Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 
Mr, Kennedy said: 

(“Think of the wonders skilled American 
personnel could work, building good will, 
building the peace. There is not enough 
money in all America to relieve the misery 
of the underdeveloped world in a giant and 
endless soup kitchen. But there is enough 
know-how and enough knowledgeable people 
to help those nations help themsleves. 

(“I therefore propose that our inadequate 
efforts in this area be supplemented by a 
peace corps of talented young men willing 
and able to service their country in this 
fashion for 3 years as an alternative to 
peacetime Selective Service—well qualified 
through rigorous standards—weil trained in 
the language, skills and customs they will 
need to know—and directed and paid by the 
ICA point 4 agencies. We cannot discon- 
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tinue training our young men as soldiers of 
war—but we also need them as ambassadors 
of peace. 

(“This would be a volunteer corps—and 
volunteers would be sought among talented 
young women as well—and from every race 
and walk of life. For this Nation is full of 
young people eager to serve the cause of 
peace in the most useful way.” 

(Would such a peace corps be useful? 
Here are two different responses to this ques- 
tion.) 

(By Michael Belshaw, assistant professor of 
economics at Hunter College of the City of 

New York.) 


While the aims of the protagonists of the 
Peace Corps proposed by President John 
F, Kennedy during the election campaign 
are laudable, the impact of such a program 
on foreign affairs would be powerful and, 
accordingly, a careful, dispassionate exami- 
nation is mandatory. Among the questions 
we must ask are these: What exactly are the 
tasks which American youth might under- 
take? Would these activities fili an impor- 
tant need in underdeveloped countries? 
Can this assistance be more effectively pro- 
vided in other ways? 

In the absence of concrete suggestions— 
so far at least—from the supporters of the 
peace corps, we can only infer that the tal- 
ents of young Americans would be used for 
nontechnical tasks in rural areas. For ex- 
ample, will they devote their brawn to con- 
structing wells, latrines, schools, and so on 
for the villagers of, let us say, India or 
Nigeria? 

EXPERTS—-NOT YOUTHS—NEEDED 


If this is the intention, then the plan is 
ridiculous. The last thing that the under- 
developed countries have in short supply is 
unskilled labor and, moreover, such improve- 
ments, having as they do the appearance of 
donations from on high—and from over- 
seas—are likely to become firmly implanted 
in the rural customs of the people among 
whom American youths would work: Many 
experts on economic development, for exam- 
ple in India, argue that community develop- 
ment, which would inspire villagers to coop- 
erate in the creation of mutually enjoyed 
capital and social assets, is essential for rural 
progress. Could American youngsters assist 
in such development? I think not. Our 
knowledge of the methods of stimulating 
self-sustained community improvement is 
still meager and uncertain, and it is pre- 
sumptuous to expect youth to succeed in a 
field where professionals are still groping. 
Moreover, in rural areas throughout the 
world outsiders are viewed with a suspicion 
which crumbles only slowly. Community 
development necessitates, among other 
things, the training of local leaders, and this 
calls for unique, mature, and sympathetic 
professional guidance. 

If this task seems impracticable, could 
American youths be used as teachers? This 
might be feasible, although we must not 
fall for the commonly held assumption that 
teaching is a simple task which does not 
involve special qualities on the part of the 
teacher. To teach, the youngsters would 
need not only to be innately endowed with 
intelligence, tact, patience, and a sense of 
humor, but would also need special training 
in indigenous tongues, a deep appreciation 
and respect for local custom and, as if these 
qualities are not already a tall enough order, 
useful knowledge to impart. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), which 
trains Government officers in the techniques 
of fundamental education at its center in 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, takes 18 months to in- 
still the methods of working with rural folk 
into selected, mature, experienced people 
who do not have to face the additional bur- 
dens implicit in stggmge cultures and un- 
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familiar languages. At the present time our 
liberal arts colleges hardly have the nec- 
essary orientation to be helpful in this re- 
spéct, although the better land-grant and 
teachers’ colleges may be flexible enough to 
adjust to the new demands. But what 
would these young people teach? 
MUST HAVE FUNDAMENTAL KNOWLEDGE 


The often made suggestion that they con- 
vey a knowledge of the English language is 
not very practical. In view of the deplorable 
level of literacy in most underdeveloped 
countries, such instruction hardly fills an 
urgent meed. In rural areas the need is for 
more fundamental knowledge—sometimes 
literacy, but more often such things as 
agronomy, masonry, child-care, elementary 
hygiene, elementary mechanics, and so on. 
Perhaps our youth can help in these matters, 
but we must remember that the youngsters 
themselves, if they are to be of use, will 
have to know a great deal more than the 
elementary knowledge they convey. 

Several supporters of the peace corps have 
suggested that its prime function would be 
to demonstrate the dignity of manual labor. 
To whom? To the non-Western peasant? 
Anyone who has seen the farmer in under- 
developed countries must know that he 
works just as hard as health, diet and the 
seasons permit. Those who regard physical 
tasks below their dignity and refuse to soil 
their hands consider themselves an elite, 
and are usually found in the ranks of 
traders, absentee landlords, Government of- 
ficials and the like. On the very dubious 
assumption that these elite people can easily 
be made to change their attitude, the only 
group which could reach them: would be 
another elite. Our “elite,” if any in this 
democratic society would care to be so 
called, would be our trained professional 
technical personnel. Our college students 
may influence college graduates elsewhere, 
but in sensitive, insecure minds might they 
not just as possibly breed resentment and 
scorn? For when Americans urge agricul- 
tural labor on non-Westerners, our friends 
in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East often 
believe we want to keep them from creating 
industries and businesses of their own. 

We should not offer underdeveloped coun- 
tries our labor; we may be able to give them 
something of our spirit, but we must grant 
them as much as We can give, and they will 
take, of our skills. The skills for which they 
ery are manifold. Some are complex, such 
as the technique of setting up a viable eco- 
nomic plan, while others, such as typing, are 
relatively simple. All these skills are best 
transferred by dedicated, experienced profes- 
sionals, and it should be our objective to 
increase the supply of assistance of this kind. 

Any expansion in Federal assistance to 
underdeveloped countries should aim at en- 
larging the roster of permanent specialist 
advisers. Government assistance to a peace 
corps, even if the effort made some contribu- 
tion, would compromise the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) by forc- 
ing it to compete even more vigorously for 
funds than it now does, and by dissipating 
its administrative energy in overseeing a 
group of exuberant American youths. If we 
must have a peace corps, let it be a private, 
not a public venture, and let it serve in 
useful tasks within the United States much 
as did the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
during the depression of the 1930’s. 


ALL EKrnps oF SKILLS NEEDED 


(By Franklin Wallick, public relations di- 
rector of Allied Industrial Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO) 

If the American Peace Corps proposed by 
President John F. Kennedy becomes an ex- 
clusive elite corps for college graduates and 
neglects to tap the great reservoir of skill- 
ful and mechanically adept young Ameri- 
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cans who lack A.B.’s or matriculation rec- 
ords, it will fall far short of the mark set 
in this eloquent proposal. 

Some warmup training for a period of at 
least 6 months in the languages and history 
of the countries where members of the Peace 
Corps will serve is an absolute must. This 
kind of orientation for oversea work is not 
yet part of regular college training, so pos- 
session of a college degree, whether an A.B. 
or a Ph. D., would hardly guarantee facility, 
for example, in the Ibo language of eastern 
Nigeria, or in one of India’s 14 main lan- 


ges. 

The Peace Corps can use experts in world 
history, premedical and prelaw students, 
graduate engineers, and a host of other 
college-trained young people. But the Peace 
Corps can and must also use the farm boy, 
who knows how to cultivate the soil and 
raise hogs and chickens, and who can tinker 
with machinery. The Peace Corps needs 
the machine-shop skill of the boy with poor 
grammar who can run an arc welder, or the 
ham radio operator who flunked high school 
chemistry but knows how to set up a minia- 
ture short-wave radio station in an isolated 
village. 

For 2 years after World War II, I worked 
with 50 young Americans under the age of 
30 in China with a Brethren Service Unit 
(BSU), attached to UNRRA. Our group 
ranged from Harvard graduates to youths 
who barely made it through high school in 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. But all of us—because of 
careful screening and intensive cram courses 
in language and culture—were determined 
to do our best in far-flung areas of China. 

The fact that we volunteered at subsistence 
pay did a lot to weed out misfits and ad- 
venture-seekers. UNRRA Director General 
Lowell W. Rooks said in’ 1947 of the Brethren 
group: “They have probably contributed 
more per man than almost any other division 
of the UNRRA organization.” Harlan Cleve- 
land, who was director of the China office 
1947-48 and is now director of the Maxwell 
School at Syracuse University, said in a 
message to the Brethren group: “Each of 
you as individuals presents fewer admin- 
istrative and personnel problems than any 
other 50 people attached to the China office.” 


VALUE OF PEACE CORPS 


A BSU alumnus wrote me recently: “They 
[the Communists] had to kill millions of 
people to erase the memory of the good that 
was done there by dedicated people.” This 
same correspondent stressed how the Peace 
Corps would correct our present-day educa- 
tional deficiencies: “One of the shortcomings 
of our educational system is the lack of our 
young people experiencing, seeing, and smell- 
ing the misery and poverty in the world. 
Naturally, this produces the fat, self- 
satisfied, all-knowing, unsympathetic Amer- 
ican.” 

It is my conviction that the value of the 
peace corps would be manifold. It would 
help to make our foreign aid programs more 
human by putting into them young people 
who can “rough it” close to those on the 
receiving end of our aid. It would help our 
youth by giving them a bitter, but exciting 
taste of how the rest of the world lives. 
And what is more, the peace corps would 
demonstrate that the American people are 
what they really are—hardworking, prac- 
tical, idealistic, and good natured. We are 
not asking the rest of the worki to behave 
as we do. But we are asking the people of 
Iran to see us as we really are, not as we 
look in imported Hollywood movies. 

A garage mechanic from Oregon, who 
struggled through high school and then 
signed up with me for China duty and has 
worked ever since in ICA projects in Asia 
and Africa, had this to say about the im- 
pact of his work in China: “I know that 
some of the families we plowed ground for 
were better off for some time after we were 
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there. On the lighter side, we surely gave 
some of the rural people a lot to talk about 
for some time, In one case our group gave 
the ferryboat operators on the Han River a 
good laugh when we dropped a tractor in 
the river. Every time we crossed the ferry 
after that they had to go through the whole 
thing all over again to the accompaniment 
of a great deal of laughter. They didn’t 
forget the day we had together getting the 
tractor out again either.” . 

The lesson learned by those Chinese 
farmers when they saw young Americans 
rigging up a way to pull tractors ott of the 
river mud was just as important as that of 
getting those tractors into a field for plow- 
ing. And there was a lesson, too, for the 
sometimes disdainful young Chinese college 
and middle school graduates who worked 
with the BSU. 

Too many college graduates in Asia and 
Africa are afraid to get their fingernails 
dirty. The Communists have succeeded in 
luring some young intellectuals into lives of 
dedicated hard work for political organizing. 
As believers in democracy, we must try to 
lure the educated youth of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America into the dedicated hard work 
needed to improve their countries—by 
working at essential village projects, setting 
up health clinics and teaching school. 

I hope we shall continue to have highly 
trained experts draw up the blueprints and 
give overall direction to our oversea projects. 
But I want American young people, instead 
of tinkering solely with hotrods and gocarts, 
to put some of their mechanical ingenuity 
to work where it is most needed in other 
lands. 

With good background training, careful 
screening, sympathetic leadership and prac- 
tical projects for assignment, I feel sure that 
the Ivy League boy from Cambridge or New 
Haven can do as much for his country as can 
the Future Farmers of America from Iowa or 
North Dakota. Our peace corps should rep- 
resent the cosmopolitan character of the 
United States. It should be as cosmopolitan 
in make-up as our own Nation. 

I shall never forget the Boston youth who 
acquired his love for the Chinese and a facil- 
ity for Chinese penmanship from, of all 
people, his laundryman. With some trepi- 
dation he was signed up by the Brethern 
Service Committee for China work because of 
his fierce loyalty to the Chinese people, de- 
spite the fact that he could scarcely repair 
the family’s burned-out fuses. He stuck it 
out with magnificent courage in the Yellow 
River flood area, living in a tent in subzero 
weather in a region frequently overrun with 
Communist guerrillas. 

The young generation of Americans is 
seeking only one war—the war against 
hunger, poverty, ignorance, and disease. 
And it will take many kinds of peacetime 
soldiers to fight the battles on this new 
frontier. 





Natual Gas Explorations and the Nation’s 
Gas Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, not 
quite 4 years ago this body was en- 
gaged in a lengthy debate on the merits 
of the natural gas bill. Those of us who 
supported the bill argued, among other 
things, that failure to pass the bill would 
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result in a slowdown in natural gas 
explorations, with a consequent decrease 
in the Nation’s gas reserves. An article 
bearing out our contentions appeared 
recently in the Wall Street Journal, and 
I hope every Member of the Senate will 
take time to read the article. It is 
pointed out in the article that producers 
are so discouraged and frustrated by the 
confusion involving Federal regulation 
of the natural gas industry that domes- 
tic reserves now total only a 2l-year 
supply, with gas consumption increasing 
each year. Pipelines and utilities gen- 
erally desire a 20-year reserve in order 
to justify expansion of their facilities. 

In view of the implications of .this 
trend to the large gas-consuming areas 
in the North and East, I hope that con- 
gressional representatives from these 
areas will take the trouble to read this 
article. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 20, 
1961] 


Fuet Parapox: NaturaL GaAs Propucers Go 
SLow ON EXPLORATION THOUGH DEMAND 
CLIMBS—FEDERAL PRICE-FIXING BLAMED; 
Curss Leap Firms To Boost SALEs IN Pro- 
DUCING STATES; KENNEDY May ALTER CoN- 
TROLS 

(By Roger W. Benedict) 

Da.tLas.—Soaring natural gas demand and 
deepening Federal regulatory confusion are 
periling future supplies of the versatile fuel. 

Although domestic producers are continu- 
ally tapping new sources, gas supplies now 
are rising only one-third as fast as cus- 
tomers demand. And producers concede 
they’re making only halfhearted efforts to 
catch up. They say they’re discouraged and 
frustrated by Uncle Sam’s attempts to fix 
prices and otherwise regulate the industry. 

Lagging exploration efforts and the in- 
dustry-Government clash over regulation, 
are certain to have an impact on the 

Nation’s users of natural gas, as well as on 

the thousands of other Americans who are 

anxious to switch over to the fuel but can- 
not now be supplied. 
CONSUMPTION UP 10 PERCENT IN 1960 


Since 1950, more than 8.5 million resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial con- 
sumers have changed over to gas heating 
from other types of fuels, lifting the total 
to 32.5 million. In 1960 alone, gas consump- 
tion spurted more than 10 percent over 
the preceding year. And industry officials 
say the trend continues upward. 

Domestic reserves, which equaled a 34-year 
supply in 1945, now amount to about a 21- 
year cushion. This is dangerously near the 
20-year minimum reserve that pipelines and 
utilities, which distribute the gas bought 
from producers, figure they must have to 
justify costly expansion of their own facil- 
ities. 

Producers, nonetheless, are showing no 
signs of sharply accelerating their explora- 
tion and development programs any time 
soon. Even a transfusion of funds from 
surplus-troubled oil operations to gas well 
drilling by some companies has been of little 
help. And producers are selling an increas- 
ing share of gas from new reserves to custo- 
mers within producing States, usually far 
from areas of greatest demand, to avoid Fed- 
eral regulation of interstate operations. 

In an effort to placate producers and en- 
courage them to step up exploration, the 
Federal Power Commission has recently 
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adopted a new approach to setting gas prices. 
It is aimed at breaking up a snarl of pro- 
ducer rate cases which the Commission has 
estimated would have taken more than 83 
years to untangle under its previous system. 


MANY PRODUCERS SKEPTICAL 


At first, industry officials thought adoption 
of new areawide price standards for major 
producing districts might finally get things 
moving again. But now, after detailed study 
of the complex pricing policy, many pro- 
ducers are growing increasingly skeptical and 
their corporate plans refiect their hesitancy 
to step up drilling activity. 

Essentially, under the new area pricing 
approach, standard prices for gas at the well- 
head are set for all producers in a specific 
district who sell gas to consumers outside 
their own State—one price for existing con- 
tracts, another for new contracts. The price 
for new contracts is higher than the price 
set for existing contracts. The FPC contends 
the higher price on new contracts should 
encourage exploration, while consumers 
would benefit to some extent from the prices 
set for existing contracts. While consumers 
may wind up paying somewhat more under 
existing contracts than they had before, 
their price still would be below the level for 
new contracts. Previously, the FPC applied 
cost-of-service standards like those used in 
setting utility rates to determine the price 
for each contract. The Commission says this 
method proved unrealistic and unworkable. 

Prices initially established by the commis- 
sion for 23 major producing areas, however, 
are not stimulating industry activity, pro- 
ducers report. Dissatisfied with prices in 
their district, many producers say they'll 
press for higher rates when the FPC begins 
holding price hearings in each area in com- 
ing months. The first such hearing is sched- 
uled for March 6 in Midland, Tex. 

“Area pricing cannot be considered a per- 
manent and complete solution of the in- 
dustry’s pricing problems,” says W. J. Gold- 
ston of Houston, president of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association. “Even if we 
assume that the commission’s area price pol- 
icy will be upheld by the courts, the fact 
remains that we are faced with interminable 
delays, legal harassment, and judicial un- 
certainties while awaiting a final decision. 
And the industry can ill afford another 
period of uncertainty of the kind it has 
been subject to since 1954.” 


A PRICE FREEZE? 


Producers say they’re worried that area 
pricing may become a long-term price freeze. 
They’re also troubled by what they claim is 
discrimination against producers on the 
basis of geography. 

“Before the decision we had disorganized 
confusion. Now we’ve got organized confu- 
sion,” quips J, W. Cutbirth, vice president of 
General Crude Oil Co., Houston. 

Producers also say they’re no nearer to re- 
solving some continuing regulatory head- 
aches. For instance, they insist they’re as 
much in the dark as ever over what data 
the commission wants them to present in 
seeking a certain gas price. 

Adding to the uncertainty is the fact that 
President-elect John F, Kennedy will have 
the opportunity to name three new members 
to the five-man Federal Power Commission 
in the next few months. Producers specu- 
late this changeover might result in the 
commission overturning area pricing or 
altering its application. A report on Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies recently submitted 
to Mr. Kennedy by James M. Landis, newly 
named Presidential assistant, is highly crit- 
ical of area pricing. 

For the 125 interstate pipelines and more 
than 1,200 utilities that have invested about 
$22 billion in transmission and distribution 
systems for natural gas, producer discontent 
means a continuing problem in obtaining 
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new sources of supply. Industry officials 
agree this is likely to slow the pace of future 
expansion of lead to lengthening utility 
waiting lists for gas service. 

“The only way people can get more gas for 
less is through free competitive enterprise,” 
insists Paul Taliaferro, president of Sunray 
Mid-Continent Oil Co., Inc., Tulsa. “As long 
as the Government sees fit to interfere with 
this process, consumers are going to end up 
getting less or paying more, or both.” 

To prevent stocks from falling below a 15- 
year supply by 1970, even with a sharp rise 
in gas imports from Canada and Mexico, 
United States producers would have to drill 
an average of 62,500 oil and gas wells a year 
over the next 10 years, estimates David T. 
Searls, vice president and general counsel of 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh. That compares 
with a 1960 rate of only 46,750 wells. With 
a world surplus putting a lid on the price of 
crude oil, and the Federal Government hold- 
ing down the price of gas, producers are not 
likely to have sufficient funds available to 
support a 62,500-wells-a-year drilling pro- 
gram, Mr. Searls contends. 

“If we are not willing to pay the price 
which will furnish the incentive for this tre- 
mendous expenditure of money by the pro- 
ducers, there is only one alternative, and 
that is, the consumers must switch to other 
fuels for their increase in demand,” he says. 
“They cannot hide their heads in the sand 
and say they want the supply but do not 
want any increase in price.” 


GAS FROM OIL WELLS 


Total supply isn’t always deliverable sup- 
ply, producers also warn. They note that as 
a gas field gets older, it takes longer to re- 
cover remaining reserves, resulting in a lower 
producing rate. What’s more, they ad, 
about one-third of U.S. gas production comes 
from oil wells, which are subject to tight 
output restrictions in most major producing 
States. 

Further reducing supplies available for in- 
terstate markets is a steady rise in intrastate 
sales—distribution of gas in the same State in 
which it is produced. Nearly one-third of 
the Nation’s 8,000 natural gas producers sell 
no gas to interstate pipelines, and those that 
do are diverting an increasing portion of 
their output to such intrastate uses as petro- 
chemical manufacture, industrial or power- 
plant fuel, and local utility distribution. 

Despite the area pricing decision, produc- 
ers still look more favorably on intrastate gas 
contracts because these avoid all the red tape 
and uncertainty of interstate sales reports 
John F. Camp, Jr., independent San Antonio 
producer. 

Nearly half of the gas produced in Téxas, 
which accounts for about 48 percent of total 
U.S. output, is being consumed within the 
State. Phillips Petroleum Co., the Nation’s 
largest gas producer, is using about one- 
fourth of its vast production in its own oper- 
ations. Scores of companies are operating 
cycling plants which strip valuable natural 
gas liquids (generally bringing higher prices 
than crude oil) from wet natural gas, then 
return the dry gas to the underground res- 
ervoir to await better gas prices. 


COMBINING TWO USES 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., chief domestic 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
recently completed a $68 million project that 
combines two of these nonregulated uses of 
gas: The world’s largest cycling plant, located 
on the King Ranch in south Texas, strips 
gas liquids from 545 million cubic feet of 
gas a day; then a 238-mile intrastate pipe- 
line network carries dry gas to industrial cus- 
tomers along the gulf coast of Texas. 

Another potentially large market exempt 
from. Federal price regulation could be devel- 
oping—purchase of gas in the field by utili- 
ties for use in other States. 
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The U.S. Supreme Court is expected to rule 
pore a Fm erat Arable a nao 
transportation of gas purchased in Texas by 
Consolidated Edison Co. for transmission by 
‘Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co. to one of 
Con Edison’s New York City electric generat- 
ing plants. The FPC is not seeking to set 
prices on the gas but has rejected a request 
by Transco to build additional pipeline fa- 
cilities to carry the gas on the grounds that 
the proposed end use of the gas as boiler fuel 
is an inferior one. 

The FPC also was confronted recently with 
a similar but more complex transaction. 
Humble, which has some of the largest un- 
committed gas reserves in the country; 
signed a 20-year agreement to sell an esti- 
mated $300 million worth of gas in south 
Texas to Southern California Edison Co. 
The California utility plans to move the gas 
te its Los Angeles area powerplants via Mex- 
ico, utilizing a $225 million,. 1,600-mile pipe- 
line sye..m to be built by Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. and Petroleos Mexicanos, 
the Mexican Government’s oil agency. 

SHIPMENT VIA MEXICO 

By exporting the gas from Texas, carrying 
it across northern Mexico, and importing it 
again in California, the utility may avoid 
Federal controls. The FPC, however, must 
rule on requests for export and import per- 
mits by Tennessee Gas and Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison. 

The industry’s pricing troubles really be- 
gin with the very nature of natural gas. 
Considered more accursed than a dry hole by 
early drillers, natural gas generally was 
burned off at the wellhead or the well was 
closed. When large interstate markets 
opened up for gas after World War II, supply 
so exceeded demand that huge reserves were 
committed under long-term contracts for ex- 
tremely low prices. 

Upward adjustments on prices had barely 
begun when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
in the Phillips Petroleum case of 1954 that 
the FPC had authority to regulate wellhead 
prices of gas sold in interstate commerce. 
The result has been mass confusion in the 
industry, with thousands of producers 
literally not knowing what price they will 
eventually receive for gas they have been de- 
livering to pipelines for years. 

For example, about $170 million in an- 
nual gas revenues now being collected under 
more than 3,300 pending interstate con- 
tracts is being held in escrow, with producers 
subject to making refunds, plus 6 percent 
interest, for any portion of charges not ap- 
proved in the FPC’s final decision in each 
case. 

“If the new area pricing policy permits us 
to ‘know in advance what price we'll get for 
our gas, it’ll be quite an improvement,” says 
Douglas Whitaker, Shreveport, La., independ- 
ent producer. “It’s discouraging to put a 
price under escrow. You tie up your money 
and never know if you'll get it or not. 
That’s money you can’t put to use in drilling 
operations.” 

ELIMINATING REDTAPE 


“This decision (the area pricing formula) 
could relieve producers of 80 percent to 90 
percent of the burden of cases we formerly 
had to argue before the FPC,” estimates John 
M. Kelly, president of Elk Oil Co., Roswell, 
N. Mex., which receives about 60 percent of 
its income from natural gas. “On those 
cases that aren't worth fighting through the 
commission, we're in effect trading a lower 
price for elimination of redtape. 

Some producers, however, question that 
area pricing will make much of a dent in the 
commission’s huge backlog of producer rate 
cases. The director of natural gas operations 
for one major oil company reports that his 
statistics indicate that most of the cases 
pending before the FPC involves prices 1 to 
6 cents per thousand cubic feet higher than 
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the area ceiling. He predicts that most pro- 
ducers will insist on individual hearings 
rather than settle for a lower price. 

Even where prices sought are no higher 
than the FPC’s area ceilings, individual hear- 
ings may be required by the courts, another 
oil man notes. For instance, a Federal 
court of appeals in Washington, D.C., re- 
cently rejected two FPC price decisions for 
lack of evidence to justify the higher prices, 
although in each case the price approved did 
not exceed the area ceiling. 





Money No Education Panacea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Even- 
ing Star of Washington, D.C., in its 
January 12, 1961, edition, published an 
article by Constantine Brown which 
pointed out that money alone is no over- 
all solution to the far-reaching educa- 
tional problems facing our Nation. I 
recommend this article to my fellow 
Members as worthy of their interest. 


Money No EDUCATION PANACEA—PROPOSED 
SPENDING CALLED LAUDABLE IF FUNDS ARE 
SPENT IN RIGHT Way 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There seems to be unanimous agreement 
in Government circles that the only way to 
solve the many and varied troubles of both 
the world and the Nation is by use of more 
and more money. The way to settle the 
chaotic political situations in Africa is to 
appropriate more funds to teach the un- 
civilized to be civilized. The way to prevent 
Latin America from falling completely into 
the Communist orbit is to increase loans and 
grants to those countries. If we are to make 
the aged happy in their retiring years, we 
must give them tax-paid pensions. And so it 
goes, ad infinitum. But man does not live 
by bread alone. 

‘President-elect Kennedy has given his 
wholehearted and enthusiastic endorsement 
to the proposal of a $2,250 million appropria- 
tion fund for our schools over the next 4 
years. This, it is contended, will raise 
teachers’ salaries, supply adequate school 
buildings and first class teaching equipment 
and provide every child with a first class 
education. It is a commendable thought 
and purpose. 

But will this proposed large sum of money 
guarantee the proper education of America’s 
future citizens? Will it produce patriotic, 
God-fearing, dedicated men and women to 
lead our Nation some 20 years hence? 

There is prevalent in many schools the 
theory that children should teach them- 
selves and in this manner learn to think 
for themselves. Being able to think for 
oneself is highly desirable, provided that 
first one is taught the values which have 
been proved over the centuries. 

But in many schools children actually are 
learning immorality, shocking as that may 
seem. A physiology textbook brought to 
light by columnist Vincent X. Flaherty in 
the Los Angeles Examiner should awaken 
every mother and father, to say nothing of 
Government Officials, particularly those in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A questionnaire in this textbook 
entitled “The Measurement of Wants” goes 
like this: 
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“For how much money would you do or 
suffer the following? 

“Eat a pound of human flesh. Drink 
enough to become thoroughly intoxi- 
cated. Choke a stray cat to death. Attend 
Sunday morning service at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral and, in the middle of the service, 
run down the aisle to the altar yelling: ‘The 
time has come, the time has come,’ as loud 
as you can until you are dragged out.” 

As Mr. Flaherty said, the alltime low was 
reached when the students were asked how 
much money they would want “to spit on 
the crucifix.” 

There apparently was no warning in the 
textbook that such outrageous actions are 
bad. 

Among s0-called personality tests given 
high school students is the following one, 
identified as E4 Moral Values Inventory. 
The students are given a choice of two things 
and are told to select one. Here is the 
test: 

1. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or hurting the feelings of a friend? 

2. Which is more important, taking the 
oath of allegiance or joining a church? 

3. Which is more important, Flag Day or 
United Nations Day? 

4. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or laughing while the Star Spangled 
Banner is being played? 

Exhibit D-3 asks for a “Yes or “No” to: 

1. God can only be understood as a force 
or source of energy. 

2. The world would be better off if science 
replaced religion as the guiding principle in 
men’s lives. 

3. The description of God in the Old 
Testament is only mythical. 

4. Values are all relative. There are no 
absolute standards of right and wrong. 

If teenagers yell in the middle of a church 
service, choke a cat to death, or ridicule 
God, they are labeled by their community 
of adults as juvenile delinquents. But, one 
must ask, how did this happen? And the 
answer is plain: They learned delinquency 
in school with no restriction or guidance 
from their parents. The seeds of moral de- 
cadence thus are planted in the fertile minds 
of youth. 

One cannot believe that the appropriation 
of $2,250 million for school funds is the 
answer to our education problem. 





Oregon Statesman: The Man and the 
Newspaper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Oregon Statesman is an independent 
daily newspaper published in the State 
capital, Salem, Oreg. Its consistent and 
clear thinking editorially reflects the 
alert nature and keen insight of its edi- 
tor and publisher, Charles A. Sprague. 
To many of us Oregonians, the name of 
the paper, the Statesman, is synonymous 
with its editor. 

Charlie Sprague is a statesman. He 
has served as Governor of the State, as 
U.S. delegate to the United Nations, and 
as a member of many community enter- 
prises. Last March, he retired from the 
board of directors of Presbyterian Life. 
That magazine devoted a portion of its 
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section Saturday Thoughts to Governor 
Sprague, in its December 15, 1960, issue. 

The help that he gave me when I was 
a very inexperienced State legislator has 
been a factor in developing some of my 
own philosophy in politics. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Oregon 
Statesman,” from the magazine Presby- 
terian Life, be printed in the Appendix 


of the REcorD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
OREGON STATESMAN 


You can sit on a board with someone for 
years, we’ve found, and become thoroughly 
familiar with his opinions, yet know very 
little about his life in his native habitat. 
Until recently this two-dimensional picture 
summed up the state of our friendship with 
Charles A. Sprague, who last March retired 
from the board of directors of Presbyterian 
Life. 

Twice a year since 1948, Mr. Sprague, editor 
and publisher of the Oregon Statesman, has 
journeyed east from his'home in Salem to 
confer with the other directors and staff 
of the magazine. During these meetings 
we appreciated him as a man who talked 
of ideas and issues but said little about 
himself. 

Piecing together fragments of conversa- 
tions we have had with him and listening 
to the testimony of mutual friends, we came 
up with a reconstruction of some of his ex- 
periences as Governor of Oregon (1939-43), 
U.S. delegate to the United Nations, and 
member of several influential national com- 
mittees. 

But it was not until a recent trip to the 
Northwest that we learned firsthand that 
Mr. Sprague, now in his 73d year, was far 
from being a prophet unhonored in his own 
country. The former Governor met us in 
Portland, and we drove with him the 47 
miles south to Salem. Riding along, he 
spoke warmly of his adopted State’s history 
and politics (he is a transplanted Kansan 
by way of Washington State). 

In Salem, he drew up in front of The 
Statesman’s new building, deposited the 
requisite pennies in a meter—no reserved 
space for him—and escorted us into his 
austerely furnished office. We had read that 
The Statesman, an independent Republican 
daily, had an influence among Oregon legis- 
lators and citizens far outweighing its 24,000 
circulation, and we asked the publisher 
about some of the positions the paper has 
taken. 

The Statesman, he said, has consistently 
upheld civil rights and advocated legislation 
to improve the working conditions of migra- 
tory labor; it has supported the United Na- 
tions and the conservation of natural re- 
sources. Ahead of most national editorial 
opinion, it was critical of the methods of 
the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

We prodded Mr. Sprague about his current 
activities, and learned that this past summer 
he was chairman of the Governor’s commit- 
tee on the reorganization of State govern- 
ment, still serves as a member of the Oregon 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

Sensing the Governor’s reluctance to dis- 
cuss past honors, we studied the plaques 
lining his office walls. Included were awards 
of appreciation from a spectrum of civic or- 
ganizations ranging from the Japanese 
American Citizens League to the Keep Oregon 
Green Association. 

The time had come for the publisher to 
begin work on his column, “It Seems to Me,” 
which appears 7 days a week, and we bade 
him goodby. Then we walked over to the 
Georgian colonial buildings of the First Pres- 
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byterian Church, of which Mr. and Mrs. 
are members. 

We talked with the minister, Dr. Paul N. 
Poling, about “It Seems to Me.” The col- 
umns, he observed, “are always in the fore- 
front of every moral issue. They have a 
certain quality of mercy, and never resort 
to ad hominem arguments.” 

Dr. Poling went on to say that Mr. Sprague 
has served as president of the Oregon Coun- 
cil of Churches, has been on First Church's 
board of trustees, and as chairman of the 
building council has recently steered the 
congregation through a million-dollar build- 
ing and remodeling program. 

“Mr. Sprague never saves himself for the 
great occasions,” his pastor said. “He serves 
in a modest post such as visitor in an every 
member canvass with the same diligence and 
distinction he brings to a more conspicuous 
position.” 

Dr. Poling mentioned to us that the local 
Y’s were among Mr. Sprague’s other enthusi- 
asms, and suggested we call of Mr. M., E. 
Moore, the Salem YMCA General Secretary. 

“Would you tell us about Mr. Sprague’s 
community activities?” we asked Mr. Moore. 

He paused, then shook his head helplessly. 
“Just name any good thing that has hap- 
pened around Salem since Charlie Sprague’s 
been here, and he’s had a hand in it.” 

Later, after we had boarded a bus for 
Portland, we took a 1948 issue of Presbyte- 
rian Life out of our briefcase. With new 
understanding we read again a sentence 
from an article Charles Sprague had writ- 
ten: “A healthy Christian conscience refuses 
to let itself be sealed off from the current 
of daily living.” 





Federal Aid to Segregation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
riotous opposition to the admission of 
Negro students to the University of 
Georgia has brought another aspect of 
the segregation problem forcefully to our 
attention. 

The New York Times in a clear and 
penetrating staff editorial, published 
January 17, 1961, points out that while 
the law of the land, as determined by the 
Supreme Court in 1954, is nonsegrega- 
tion, the Federal Government is subsi- 
dizing colleges which operate on a seg- 
regated basis. 

I urge every Member of the House to 
read this excellent editorial: 

FEDERAL AID TO SEGREGATION 

The Federal Government is having a hard 
enough time enforcing the principle of non- 
segregation in the schools, as required by 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 
It cannot wisely or legally add to the diffi- 
culty of this task by subsidizing segregation 
at any level. Yet, this, as the Civil Rights 
Commission has just reported, is precisely 
what is happening. 

The Federal Government is now paying 
about 15 percent of the cost of higher edu- 
cation in the Deep South, where segregation 
remains an issue. It is putting grants or 
loans into scientific research, housing and 
extension courses. In what the current re- 
port calls “hard core States” most of this 
money is going to white students in segre- 
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gated colleges and universities. The total 
Federal expenditure in this field is running 
between $1.5 billion and $2 billion a year. 
Since educational discrimination is uncon- 
stitutional tn Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, just 
as it is everywhere else, this discrepancy is 
startling. As the Commission puts it: 

“It is not sound policy for the Federal 
Government to subsidize the unconstitu- 
tional operations of others; to do directly 
what it is not permitted to do indirectly.” 

The report is, of course, dramatized by the 
recent riotous opposition to the admission of 
two promising young Negro students to the 
University of Georgia. This incident came, 
of course, too late to be covered by the 
Commission. 

The three southern members of the Com- 
mission dissented from some of the state- 
ments made by the three northern members. 
Doyle E. Carlton of Florida objected to with- 
holding Federal funds “as a club to forge any 
fixed pattern set forth by any Federal 
agency.” This action is, of course, the ob- 
verse of policies attempted in several South- 
ern States to get around the Constitution 
by replacing the public schools with pseudo- 
private schools. But the fact is that it ts not 
only unfair but illegal for any branch of the 
Government to nullify a principle laid down 
in a Supreme Court decision. It is also 
foolish and wasteful in this case since, as the 
Commission finds, the segregated higher edu- 
cational facilities in the South are urtequal. 
Race prejudice in education not only de- 
prives young persons of their proper oppor- 
tunities; it also deprives the Nation of the 
services of gifted individuals. 





Resolutions by New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted at the 75th convention of the 
New York State Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation, Inc., at Buffalo, N.Y. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE 75TH CCONVEN- 

TION OF THE New YorK State CaNNERS & 

FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, INC., BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Whereas there is urgent need for more 
effective use of our water resources for agri- 
cultural and other purposes, and 

Whereas basic research information on 
soil-water-plant. relations is essential to the 
determination of ways and means of making 
more effective use of these water resources 
for the production of crops in general, and 
especially vegetable crops, and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
has recognized the need for research facilities 
to carry out studies on soil-water-plant re- 
lations and has presented these needs to the 
U.S. Senate Document 59, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the New York Canners & 
Freezers Association supports the establish- 
ment of a soil-water-plant relations research 
facility in accordance with U.S. Senate Docu- 
ment 59 and supports the location of this 
facility near the U.S. Plant-Soil Nutritional 
Laboratory at Ithaca, N.Y., in order to co- 
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ordinate the research efforts of these two 
national laboratories, Be it further 

Resolved, That the establishment of this 
facility should receive the highest priority in 
the building plans of the Department of 
Agriculture for soil and water research fa- 
cilities, and, be it further 

Resolved, That the association through 
its president, inform the following individ- 
uals and groups of the association's support 
for additional facilities for water research in 
New York State: 

1. U.S. Secretary of Agriculture; 

2. Byron Shaw, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service; 

3. Cecil Wadleigh, Chief, Soil and Water 
Conservation Research Division; 

4. U.S. Senators and Representatives from 
New York, and 

5. Other groups and individuals con- 
cerned with water resources. 

Whereas water is a natural resource which 
must be used for the benefit of all people 
and for the advancement of all phases of life 
in New York State, and 

Whereas the proper control and manage- 
ment of water flows can be of value in assur- 
ing the health, comfort, convenience, and 
economic welfare of all people, by means of 
providing adequacy of supply for municipal 
water needs, industrial purposes, farmland 
irrigation, flood control, public safety, and 
other vital public and private functions, and 

Whereas the full value of water can be 
achieved by the development of water con- 
trol and management projects which serve 
multiple needs, often at little or no increase 
in operational costs, and without detriment 
to any one specific function for which such 
waters may be utilized, and 

Whereas a Federal flood control dam on 
the Genesee River, known as Mount Morris 
Dam, has been of undisputed value in 
regulating the runoff from the watershed and 
protecting downstream areas from inunda- 
_ tion and related damages, and 

Whereas the impoundment of waters for 
this flood control purpose offers the oppor- 
tunity to use these waters for other purposes 
of the nature outlined above, and 

Whereas such other uses can be of benefit 
to the people of the counties of Livingston, 
Wayne, Monroe, and their neighbors, in 
terms of reducing the problem of wastes 
disposal to meet State water classification 
standards, and to aid hydrologic conditions, 
and 

Whereas the farm areas in central New 
York and, particularly in the Genesee Basin, 
could be greatly aided by the availability 
of water for much needed irrigation to im- 
prove crop yields and raise the economic 
level of the area’s farm families; and 


Whereas studies have been proposed in 
the past to ascertain the feasibility and de- 
sirability of modifying the structure and op- 
eration of Mount Morris Dam, as originally 
planned and designed for flood control pur- 
poses only, so this engineering facility could 
be of value for other water resources pur- 
poses, such as those outlined above; and 


Whereas the Army Corps of Engineers has 
previously made representation to congres- 
sional leaders of New York State and this 
area, concerning the extent of technical 
studies required to ascertain the scope of 
such multipurpose utilization of Mount Mor- 
ris Dam and the Genesee River, and of the 
cost of such studies and reviews; and 

Whereas the need for more extensive use 
of the Mount Morris Dam for other purposes 
in addition to effective flood control has be- 
come even better understood since discus- 
sions of such studies by the Army Corps of 
Engineers were first initiated, particularly 
due to the work and recommendations of the 
temporary State commission on irrigation 
and the temporary State commission on wa- 
ter resources planning: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association recommends 
that such studies by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers be undertaken at this, or at the 
most opportune time, and that funds for 
this purpose be made available by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That this recommendation of the 
New York State Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ication be made known to our congressional 
representatives, Senators KENNETH D. KEAT- 
ING and Jacop K. Javirs and Representa- 
tives HaroLp C. OsTERTAG and Mrs. CHARLES 
W. WEIs, JR., to the temporary State commis- 
sion on water resources planning of the State 
legislature, and to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 





Telephone Service Extended to Fort 
Rock, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a news- 
story from the Northwest Ruralite this 
month illustrates the importance of the 
rural telephone program to our people. 
Thanks to this program, which makes it 
possible to utilize the people’s credit 
through the Government to meet the 
needs of farm people, it appears that the 
people of Fort Rock, in my district, will 
have the telephone service they have so 
long done without. 

The newsstory follows: 

{From the Northwest Ruralite, January 1961] 
NEw PHONES DUE AT FoRT ROCK, OREG. 


Not long ago Andy Hepert had to make 
a long-distance telephone call. Of course, 
there’s nothing particularly remarkable 
about the placing of a long-distance tele- 
phone call these days, unless you happen to 
live in Fort Rock, Oreg. 

Fort Rock is a tiny central Oregon desert 
community supported by the few ranches in 
the vicinity. It derives its name from the 
gigantic monolith that juts up from the 
desert like a sore thumb. Old West lore has 
it that an immigrant wagon train once took 
refuge from attacking Indians in the horse- 
shoe-shaped rock structure. 

Andy Hepert couldn't place his call from 
Fort Rock, simply because there is no tele- 
phone service in Fort Rock. To make his 
telephone call, he had to drive 37 miles to 
LaPine and made the call from the office of 
Midstate Electric Cooperative. He ran up 
a toll charge of $3.63, including tax, which 
he paid later that day, and then returned to 
Fort Rock. 

This typifies the way Fort Rock residents 
send and receive telephone messages, but 
there are going to be some changes made. 

This spring saw the organization and in- 
corporation of the North Lake County Tele- 
phone Cooperative, which expects shortly 
to receive a $250,000 loan from the Rural 
Electrification Administration for construc- 
tion of phone service to Fort Rock and 
nearby Silver Lake. 

Telephone service is expected in these areas 
within 8 months to a year, says George 
Larimer, manager of Midstate Electric Co- 
operative, who also serves as manager of 
the new telephone co-op. 

There will be 144 subscribers on the new 
system, which will provide modern dial 
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phone service on two-, four-, and eight- 
party lines, as well as some private lines for 
business phones. The loan will cover the 
cost of construction of a line direct to Bend 
(39 miles), together with construction of a 
local switchboard. Under a joint manage- 
ment arrangement worked out with the 
board of Midstate Electric Co-op, crews of 
the electric co-op will handle maintenance 
of the telephone lines. The lines will be 
built on Midstate’s poles. 

The forthcoming telephone service will 
ease the entrance of Fort Rock and Silver 
Lake into the modern age of the mid-20th 
century. For only $8.50 a month, at least 
144 subscribers will soon be able to make 
telephone calls that a few years ago they 
couldn’t have made at any price—except 
that of driving all the way into LaPine to 
use telephone service there. 

Spearheading the efforts to secure tele- 
phone service are these members of the 
North Lake County Telephone Cooperative’s 
board of directors: Ken Graham, Silver Lake, 
president; R. A. Long, Fort Rock, vice presi- 
dent; E. A. Eskelin, Fort Rock, secretary- 
treasurer; and Al G. Baert and Mabel 
Schumacher, both of Silver Lake, directors. 





Goldberg’s High Purpose 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill became law 
against a background of considerable 
controversy. 

It is interesting to observe the opinion 
held on this matter by the Honorable 
Arthur J. Goldberg, our new Secretary 
of Labor, as is revealed in the editorial 
section of the January 21st issue of the 
Washington Daily News: 

GOLDBERG’S HIGH PURPOSE 


Arthur J. Goldberg, the new Secretary of 
Labor, has set for himself a radical change 
in posture. 

He has spent a substantial part of his 
career aS a partisan in the economic wars. 
He was spokesman, counselor, strategist, and 
defender for labor unions—more specifically, 
for the officials of labor unions. 

Now he has an obligation to convert his 
whole thinking, his attitude, to a completely 
nonpartisan stance. He has been quick to 
say this is exactly his intention. As Sec- 
retary of Labor, he has said, he will try to 
be a representative of all segments of the 
economy—business, employees, the organized 
and the unorganized. 

And labor union officials, who saw nothing 
good or useful in the Landrum-Griffin law 
passed last year by Congress, must have 
been surprised at what their former ally 
and adviser had to say about this law. The 
Landrum-Griffin law was enacted to curb 
the racketeering exposed by 2 years of in- 
vestigation by the Senate’s McClellan com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Goldberg indicates he thinks this law 
is merely a minimum standard for labor 
union officials. 

“I expect,” he said, “a higher standard of 
labor than that which is provided in the 
Landrum-Griffin law. I won’t be satisfied 
if labor unions merely comply with the law.” 

This attitude is entirely consistent with 
Mr. Goldberg’s reputation, among his former 
corporation adversaries as well as his former 
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union associates. He has the capacity, all 
agree, to transform himself into a public 
official—minus all the axes ground by his 
past experience. If this is so, as we expect, 
in the Labor Department we have @ man 
who not only will be an example to union 
officials, but to his fellow cabinet officers as 


well. 
TT 


Philadelphia Conference on Juvenile 
Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, you may be 
interested to know that in Philadelphia 
the local agencies are continuing their 
efforts to solve juvenile problems by 
joint study. The Law Observance Com- 
mittee and Committee on Juvenile Prob- 
lems of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Federal Bar Association sponsored a 
Conference on Juvenile Problems at 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Center, 
January 13, 1961. 

The following list of persons attend- 
ing will give you an idea of the agencies 
interested and the scope of the effort to 
improve the situation: 

Hosts: Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, com- 
manding general, Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Center and executive director, Mili- 
tary Clothing and Textile Supply Agency; 
and Donnell K. Wolverton, General Counsel, 
Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency. 

Presiding officer: Hon. Herman Toll, U.S. 
Congressman, president, Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, Federal Bar Association. 

Moderator: Harry D. Shargel. 

CONFEREES 


Board of education: Louis R. Ballen, co- 
ordinator of human relations; Dr, Alexander 
Shevlin, radio-TV assistant; Robert C. Taber, 
Director, division of pupil personnel and 
counseling. 

Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia: Dr. 
Sol Gordon, chief psychologist. 

Court of common pleas: Hon. Victor H. 
Blanc, judge. 

Crime Commission of Philadelphia, Inc.: 
Ephraim R. Gomberg, executive vice 
president. 

Crime Prevention Association of Phila- 
delphia: Stephen H. Kneisel, executive di- 
rector; E. Washington Rhodes, member of 
board of directors. 

Department of Public Welfare, City of 
Philadelphia: Clement J. Doyle, deputy 
commissioner, 

Department of Public Health, City of 
Philadelphia: Dr. Maurice E. Linden, direc- 
tor, division of mental health. 

District attorney, Philadelphia: Paul M. 
Chalfin, acting district attorney; Lisa A. 
Richette, assistant district attorney in 
charge of family court division. 

Evaluation Center, Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Institute: Dr. Ora Smith, 
Director. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: Norris 
S. Harzenstein, Field Supervisor. 

The Glen Mills Schools: Windell W. Few- 
ell, superintendent. 

Health & Welfare Council, Inc.: James 
O. F. Hackshaw, assistant district director. 

Municipal court: Hon. Adrian Bonnelly, 
president judge; Hon. J. Sydney Hoffman, 
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judge; Hon. Theodore O. Spaulding, judge; 
Dr. John Otto Reinemann, director of pro- 
bation; Dr. Leonard E. Rosengarten, director, 
juvenile division. 

Pennsylvania Prison Society: Richard G. 
Bacon, executive secretary. 

Pennsylvania Citizens’ Association for 
Health and Welfare: Harry Blank, assistant 
director. 

Philadelphia Police Department: Inspec- 
tor Joseph W. Max, commanding juvenile 
aid division. 

Sleighton Farm School for Girls: Miss 
Myrtle E. Gray, superintendent. 

The Urban League of Philadelphia: Lewis 
J. Carter, Jr., executive director. 

U.S. Probation Office: Eugene C. DiCerbo, 
Chief U.S. Probation Officer. 

U.S. Treasury Department: Louis DeCarlo, 
District Coordinator, Treasury Enforcement 
Agencies. 

Youth Study Center: Dr. E. Preston Sharp, 
executive director. 

Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter): A. S. Harzenstein, national vice 
president, third district and secretary; Her- 
man R. Testan, treasurer; Daniel Kirk, mem- 
ber, juvenile problems committee; Joseph 
Reiter, program committee. 





The Late Edith Nourse Rogers 





SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege—though a very sad one— 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
this afternoon to the memory of the late 
EpirH Nourse RocGers, who served so 
long, so effectively, and so honorably in 
the House of Representatives. 

There is little that is new or unknown 
about Mrs. Rocers that I can add to the 
tributes others here have paid her— 
friends who knew her far longer than I. 
But I can say, with great pride, that I 
knew this wonderful woman, that I was 
among those fortunate enough to work 
with her on the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, and that I was one among many 
who held her in the deepest regard and 
affection. 

It would be impossible either to cata- 
log the endless list of causes and activi- 
ties to which she dedicated herself or to 
identify the limitless ways in which she 
served the people of her district, her 
State, and her Nation. She was a wom- 
an who sought nothing for herself but 
the satisfaction of helping others. 

Her record both as chairman and as 
ranking minority member of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee was typical— 
even in its magnitude—of the total way 
in which she identified herself, and 
served, the causes in which she believed. 
Many millions of American men and 
women will never forget her, for she has 
left in their hearts many millions of 
memorials—memorials represented by 
the rights and benefits she struggled to 
secure for those who fought for our 
country. 
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EpItH Nourse ROGERS was a bundle of 
energy and charm, Always on the go, 
she always had time for a kind word, or 
a helpful suggestion. Her candor and 
directness were softened by her thought- 
fulness and her unfailing courtesy. She 
has left with her colleagues a permanent 
memory of a good and gracious lady. 

While success is not always a hallmark 
of virtue, I believe it was in the case of 
our beloved colleague. For 18 consecu- 
tive terms her people sent her to Con- 
gress. For 36 years she proved her great 
worth through her unselfish service. She 
earned her victories and she has earned 
the love and gratitude of all Americans. 





Robert A. Bicks, Assistant Attorney 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 8, 
1961. 

It is certainly true that Mr. Bicks’ rec- 
ord as head of the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division has been splendid, to 
the extent that this was probably the 
first presidential campaign in the 20th 
century, in which nothing was said about 
big business. 

The editorial follows: 

PRIDE AND SHAME 


The Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, Robert A. Bicks, head of the 
Justice Department’s Antitrust Division, In 
his yearend report to the Attorney General 
stated that “1960 saw: (1) Successful prose- 
cution of the most significant bid-rigging or 
price-fixing cases in the history of the Sher- 
man Act; (2) a new postwar high in the 
number of antitrust cases initiated (more 
than 90 in the calendar year); (3) continued 
heavy emphasis upon Clayton Act antimer- 
ger provisions; and (4) major advances in 
the Antitrust Division’s program of cooper- 
ation with State attorneys general to further 
Federal and State antitrust.” 

This is one of the most impressive records 
in office ever compiled, and is a tribute not 
only to Mr. Bicks and his superior, Attorney 
General William P. Rogers, but to the entire 
Eisenhower administration, which actively 
encouraged this fine performance of duty. 

In future years it may be well to remember 
that this outstanding accomplishment—in- 
cluding the successful prosecution of the 
largest group of related criminal and civil 
antitrust cases ever brought under the Sher- 
man Act, involving sales of $1,800 million 
annually—occurred under a Republican ad- 
ministration, which has so frequently, and so 
incorrectly, been chided for being interested 
only in feathering business’ nest. 

It also should be remembered that the 
Democratic Senate, to its shame, refused to 
confirm Assistant Attorney General Bicks in 
Office. 

Each of these facts should provide consid- 
erable food for thought in the months ahead. 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following News- 
letter of January 20, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


The inauguration, so long awaited and 
whose preparations have so long dominated 
the Washington scene, is finally a part of 
our Nation’s history. It was not disappoint- 
ing, as both end and beginning of admin- 
istration’s past events, and hopes for the 
future were joined. The entire ceremony 
spelled out the common bond and unity of 
all Americans. 

It was a prayerful occasion. God-given 
human rights and the responsibilities which 
accompany them were repeatedly stressed. 
President Kennedy’s speech was stirring and 
forceful. It was a masterful statement of 
high resolve and principle. I was impressed 
by his recognition and determined accept- 
ance of the challenge ahead for us in this 
troubled world. There was no mistaking his 
confidence, no doubt about his willingness 
to wade into the tough job ahead. Equally 
certain to me was the good will and God- 
speed in the hearts and minds of those pres- 
ent and Americans everywhere for the suc- 
cess of our newly elected leaders. Surely 
all Americans join now in prayerful hope 
that freedom and peace will advance under 
their administration. 

The snow and cold, the discomfort, the 
political disappointments for some were for- 
gotten as we united in our prayers and 
applause after John Kennedy's “So help me 
God.” I know now I wouldn’t have missed 
this historic and heart-quickening event for 
anything. 

Loyal opposition is the oft-used descrip- 
tion of a minority party, and now for Re- 
publicans has new meaning. At this post- 
inaugural moment it is well to understand 
this phrase. To me it means loyalty to 
country and to our Constitution, supporting 
always what in one’s own judgment best 
serves our Nation and people, and opposition 
to policies, legislation, and actions that do 
not best serve our Nation in advancing the 
cause of freedom under God-given rights 
implicit in our Constitution. Protecting our 
Constitution, the oath of each elected official, 
to me is very constructive, certainly not 
negative, even though it means saying no 
to certain legislation. Any parent knows 
that saying no to his child is generally for 
very positive and constructive reasons. So 
it is with legislation. Legislation harmful 
to our Constitution and basic freedoms must 
be opposed. That means saying no on oc- 
casion. 

President Eisenhower's farewell address re- 
stated our determination to preserve peace 
with justice and freedom. Interestingly 
enough, the companion article in the same 
newspaper reported Khrushchev’s claim that 
communism’s worldwide victory is almost at 
hand. “The policy of peaceful coexistence,” 
he stated, “facilitates the activities of the 
Communist Party.” His boast reminds us of 
the continuing problem of containing com- 
munism and preventing its spread. The fact 
is we must do more. We must win the world 
to our side, There is no peaceful coexistence. 

The President’s budget message and eco- 
nomic report were presented to Congress this 
week. The budget estimates of $80.9 billion 
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expenditures and $82.3 billion receipts should 
be replaced by $101.8 billion and $103.1 bil- 
lion, respectively, which represent the total 
or cash budget. The slim surplus of $1.5 
billion is based on continuation of present 
taxes, the increase of the gas tax and raising 
of postal rates to a pay-as-we-use basis. 
Every budget has in it the built-in increase 
of Federal spending programs. So President 
Kennedy is faced with a dilemma, either he 
must abandon most, or all, of his new spend- 
ing promises or he must raise taxes, or deficit 
finance with the accompanying inflation. 


President Eisenhower said in his budget 
message we must apply the “test of neces- 
sity rather than desirability to the expendi- 
tures of government.” He also pointed out 
that the cost of Federal Government today is 
less than in 1953 in terms of percentage of 
national income. Maurice Stans, outgoing 
Budget Director, said, “The budget of the 
U.S. Government affects all Americans, It 
is an annual financial plan, in which the 
President sets forth his proposals for meet- 
ing our national objectives and indicates the 
money needed to carry them out and how 
the money will be raised.” How we raise 
money is the job of the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which I am a member. To 
have President Kennedy’s program, or any 
part of it, we must raise taxes. I am op- 
posed to this and so will oppose new sperid- 
ing schemes. On the contrary, I believe we 
should repeal the Korean war taxes and 
start a broadly based tax cut. But to do 
this we must reduce Federal spending to 
stay within a balanced budget. 


The economic report spells out the in- 
crease of real income to every wage earner 
since 1953, the increased stock ownership, 
life insurance, and gross national income. 
Since 1952, disposable personal income has 
risen 30 percent and per capita income 15 
percent. Nor can government take the credit 
as many seem to believe who think the Fed- 
eral Government is responsible for us. As 
the President said, “Government action is 
not the principal, let alone the sole deter- 
minant of the rate of economic growth,” and 
further, “in our free economy, economic 
growth and the improvement of living stand- 
ards depend not primarily on what govern- 
ment does, but mainly on what is done by 
individuals and groups acting in their own 
private capacities.’ To this I must add my 
endorsement. 





Congressman Thomas B. Curtis: The 
Man of the Year 
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Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there are so many occasions 
when Members of Congress are unfavor- 
ably portrayed in the press that on the 
rare occasions when our colleagues are 
praised for their good work, I think each 
one of us should be interested and grate- 
ful. I was particularly pleased to read 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Sun- 
day magazine that our colleague, 
Tuomas B. Curtis, of St. Louis, has been 
chosen by that magazine as their Man 
of the Year. In a beautifully written and 
illustrated article, the Globe-Democrat 
gave a searching and informative re- 
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view of Tom Curtis and his work in 
Washington. I recommend ‘the article 
and urge Tom’s colleagues to read it. 
I include this article as a portion of my 
remarks: 
CONGRESSMAN THOMAS B. CurRTIS: THE MAN 
OF THE YEAR 


(By David Brown) 


It was past 7 o’clock in the evening of 
last election day. The polls had closed and 
the votes were being counted. 

In Missouri’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, which sprawls over two-thirds of St. 
Louis County and the southern part of the 
city, 264,000 men and women had entered 
booths, pulled curtains shut and cast ballots. 
The people had spoken, and now it was time 
to hear what they had said. 

There was no more interested listener that 
evening than Congressman TuHomas B. 
Curtis, Stocky, combative, 49-year-old Tom 
Curtis had for 10 years represented the dis- 
trict’s 600,000 people in Washington, and had 
heeded the personal problems of thousands 
of them. 

In the living room of his white frame 
house in suburban Webster Groves he 
slumped into a chair, tired from his cam- 
paigning. He snapped on the television set, 
which was beginning to broadcast the re- 
turns. His wife Susan and his fours sons— 
his daughter was away at college—wandered 
in and joined him around the television 
screen. 

Now, in the privacy of his home with only 
his family near, he would hear what the peo- 
ple had to say about his stewardship, what 
they had to say about sending him back to 
Washington to represent them for another 
2 years. 

The close-cropped hair of Tom Curtis had 
become grizzled by the decade he had spent 
in Congress and his chin had become more 
inclined to jut defiantly. Most of each year 
he had been away from his wife and grow- 
ing children, and from his private law prac- 
tice. He had worked hard exploring and try- 
ing to understand the real issues that Con- 
gress must decide. He had formed his own 
judgments of what was for the best interests 
of the Nation and the folks back home. He 
had stuck to them courageously even though 
they sometimes put him on the unpopular 
side. On that very election day leaders of a 
powerful group he had displeased by his leg- 
islative position had been out to purge him 
at the polls. 

It had been a lonesome road politically. 
For the past 4 years he had been the only 
Missouri Republican in Congress. And soon 
maybe there wouldn’t be any. The Demo- 
cratic residents in his own district had been 
increasing steadily and at each election time 
his majority had been diminishing. 

Suddenly he realized the outcome was of 
no great concern to him. He had done his 
job as he saw it, and now it was up to the 
people whether they wanted him or not. 

- They did want him. There was never any 
doubt of it. The televised returns he was 
watching with his family showed early that 
he was running way ahead. His final 36,000 
majority was by far the largest so far re- 
corded in the Second District, and there was 
no question that thousands upon thousands 
of Democrats had voted for Tom CurTIS as 
he was reelected to a sixth term in Congress. 

The Globe-Democrat fully concurs in this 
estimation of the majority of voters in the 
Second District. 

At the sacrifice of much of his private 
life, he has given dedicated service to the 
principles of sound government, and with 
original thinking has contributed substan- 
tially to the processes of Congress. In his 
legislative proposals, in his votes on the floor 
of the House and in his other official activi- 
ties he has worked tenaciously for fiscal 
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responsibility and for a solid national econ- 
omy as a basis for national greatness. 

He believes that a representative of the 
people should do his own thinking because 
of his better knowledge of the facts, and he 
has taken a steadfast and courageous stand 
in behalf of those things he believed to be 
right. Notable for preparing himself with 
knowledge about legislative matters, he has 
grown large in stature until today he is 
recognized in Washington. as one of the 
most able, respected, and influential] Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. Al- 
ready mentioned last summer as a possible 
Republican vice presidential nominee, he is 
considered a legislator of great future po- 
tential. Pegged as an economic conserva- 
tive, he is a liberal in his endeavors for civil 
rights and human welfare. 

Missouri’s lone Republican in Congress 
during the past 4 years, his ability to win 
election after election has kept alive a ves- 
tige of two-party government in the State 
and has given the Democratic Congress an 
effective bridge to the Republican Eisen- 
hower administration. 

For these and many other reasons Con- 
gressman THomas B. Curtis has been chosen 
as the Globe-Democrat’s Man of the Year 
for 1960. 

Congressman Curtis has left his mark on 
innumerable bills and legislative acts that 
have affected national life, but at the same 
time few Congressmen have given so much 
attention to the needs of their home com- 
munities. He has not centered his efforts 
on his own district, but has worked just 
as hard for the betterment of the greater 
St. Louis area and, indeed, the entire State. 

He has believed in bipartisan cooperation 
in getting through good legislation. His 
stature in Congress, he is ranking Repub- 
lican member of the powerful Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and fourth-ranking mi- 
nority member of the important House Ways 
and Means Committee, plus his political re- 
lationship to the Republican administration 
and his know-how in dealing with the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracies have given him a 
powerful shoulder for pushing through diffi- 
cult measures. 

He has had a big part in obtaining for St. 
Louis the $133 million flood control project, 
although the specific benefits will largely 
accrue to two other congressional districts 
represented by Democrats. The 11-mile flood 
bulwark is well underway and will be com- 
pleted in 7 or 8 years. 

He has been a stalwart in the fight to get 
rolling and keep rolling, through continued 
Federal appropriations, the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial on the riverfront, 
which will beautify and rejuvenate down- 
town St. Louis. He has been chief expedi- 
ter in bringing about local and Federal co- 
operation and in clearing the way for the 
erection of the six 13-story apartments on the 
Memorial Plaza, a $15 million project that 
will help rehabilitate downtown St. Louis. 

Partly due to his energies in Washington 
were the new Federal office building for St. 
Louis and the Federal Records Center for St. 
Louis County. Congressman CurTIs also 
sponsored a resolution which provided Fed- 
eral funds for a restudy of the flood control 
needs of the controversial and lagging Mera- 
mec River Basin, and he was successful in 
helping St. Louis County to purchase at a 
reasonable price 232 acres of land at Jeffer- 
son Barracks for park purposes. 

As a Congressman, Tom CurTis has been a 
truculent foe of waste in Government 
whether through inefficiency or corruption. 
With some of his colleagues in the House, 
he has been instrumental in saving billions 
of ill considered spending. He has cospon- 
sored and guided to passage a measure of 
unification of military supply and procure- 
ment of common items which he believes will 
in the end save many more billions, 


The value of a Congressman thoroughly 
informing himself on issues was superbly 
demonstrated at the last session when CurrTis 
was almost alone responsible for sidetrack- 
ing the dangerous Forand bill which would 
have provided medical aid for the elderly by 
increasing the social security taxes. An able 
speech by him put the measure under the 
microscope, showed up its weaknesses, and 
constructively provided alternate sugges- 
tions to meet the same problem. “Some mis- 
informed persons thought I was against old 
people because I fought the bill,” remarked 
the Congressman, who has a record of fervent 
effort in behalf of the elderly, the blind, and 
the otherwise handicapped. 

Tom Curtis is a member of the economic 
bloc in Congress and as such stands for con- 
servative fiscal policies. He is dubious of 
big spending by Government as the way to 
national growth. He favora@™ balanced budg- 
et, believes deficit spending and fiscal ir- 
responsibility can lead only to harmful in- 
flation which is nothing more than another 
insidious tax on the people. He is zealous 
in behalf of the free enterprise system. He 
believes in strong antitrust provisions and 
a free and active labor movement. 

Labor is the hottest potato with which 
Tom Curtis has had to deal since he has 
been in Congress. He aroused the ire of 
Jimmy Hoffa, head of Teamsters, and his 
pals when he voted for the tough Landrum- 
Griffin bill which gave union members the 
right to a secret ballot, required accounting 
of union dues, compelled periodic election 
of union officers, gave a better definition of 
secondary boycott. For his support of this 
law, Hoffa put Curtis and 55 other Congress- 
men on his purge list—to be taken care of 
at the next election. Instead of being rub- 
bed out politically, Congressman Curris got 
a record-winning majority, got good support 
at the polls from members of the unions. 

Actually, Congressman Curtis says, he has 
been a good friend of the union members 
and all of his legislative activities have been 
for their benefit. He has sought to free 
them from irresponsible, dishonest, and dic- 
tatorial bosses who have harmed the mem- 
bers and the labor unions. He has opposed 
in 18 States, he points out, the right-to- 
work laws hateful to labor unions. He has 
worked in behalf of the small independent 
unions, whose membership substantially ex- 
ceeds that of AFL-CIO, and his candidacy 
has their endorsement. 

The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress, a nonpartisan organization, has 
twice endorsed him as one of the outstand- 
ing Members of Congress because of his con- 
tructive leadership and his potential for fu- 
ture leadership. 

THomas BRADFORD CuRTIS was born May 
14, 1911, the second of a family of six chil- 
dren, one of whom died in infancy. The 
place of his birth was Webster Groves. He 
grew up there, liked it, has lived there ever 
since. He and his wife and children—four 
boys and a girl—now reside in a large frame- 
house at 462 Florence Avenue. 

There was a tradition of law in the family. 
Tom’s grandfather, William Curtis, had been 
an attorney and for 25 years was dean of 
Washington University Law School. His 
father had been a prominent lawyer too, and 
the day came when young Tom Curtis, just 
out of Washington University Law School, 
hung up his shingle as an attorney and 
began looking for clients. 

As a youth he went to Webster Groves 
High School, played end on the football 
team, did well in his studies, was an articu- 
late young. fellow whose forensics helped 
win the State cup for his school’s debating 
team. 

In summers he worked on a farm his 
grandfather had bought on Lake Michigan— 
he still vacations there with his family— 
pitched in and helped with the work. He 
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didn’t have to work, but he hustled out and 
got summer jobs when he grew older, once 
as @ meter reader and repairer. “I can still 
repair a watermeter,” he boasts, but there 
is little opportunity these days for him to 
display his skill. 

After high school he went to Dartmouth 
College at Hanover, N.H. One of the proud- 
est developments of his life came of that. 
He is now a member of the board of trustees 
at Dartmouth, a privilege he holds in such 
esteem that during the hottest part of his 
last election campaign he left the hustings 
for a week to attend a meeting of the 
trustees. 

At Dartmouth he came to know stich 
schoolmates as Nelson Rockefeller, now Gov- 
ernor of New York, and Meade Alcorn, who 
one day was to become Republican national 
chairman. Young Tom CuRTIS was a sturdy 
fellow with athletic ability—he is still a 
good tennis player—who was kept off the 
football team by an ill-timed appendectomy. 
But he later turned to soccer, earned a let- 
ter, was the team’s top scorer. Scholasti- 
cally he did so well he graduated with 
honors. 

Despite the family legal tradition, he dal- 
lied with the idea of becoming an engineer. 
He had a bent for mathematics and the phys- 
ical sciences. But, he soon discovered, he 
was even more interested in social sciences. 
He was attracted to humanity and its prob- 
lems and finally concluded that a lawyer had 
a good’ vantage point from which to work 
with the vast human laboratory, 

With his A.B. degree from Dartmouth 
under his arm, he entered Washington Uni- 
versity to learn about the quiddities and 
quillets of the law. He graduated in 1935, 
but before he settled down to briefs and 
clients he took a bicycle.tour through 
Europe, 

His father, Edward Glion Curtis, who had 
been a prominent lawyer with Nagel, Kirby 
& Shepley, resigned from this firm to open 
a law office with his son in the old and mel- 
low Security Building at 319 North Fourth 
Street. 

Oddly, the young man who was later to 
carry the Republican standard so valiantly 
had no definite political preferences during 
his formative years. His grandfather had 
been a Democrat. He believed his father 
was really an independent, though he was 
widely regarded as a Democrat. 

“At home, dad taught us to do our own 
thinking about everything, including poli- 
tics,” he says today. 

When Tom Curtis started thinking seri- 
ously about political affiliation it was around 
the time of the heyday of the big city ma- 
chines, ruthless, corrupt and usually Demo- 
cratic. Because of the cheating at the polis 
countless citizens were disfranchised, de- 
prived of their right to vote. Young Tom 
CURTIS was outraged. He also disagreed with 
some Franklin D. Roosevelt policies. He 
turned to the Republican Party. : 

From the start he took a lively interest in 
party politics, became a member of the John 
Marshall Club, before long was president of 
St. Louis County’s Young Republican Club. 
He got ambitious in 1936, stubbed his toe 
when he ran for the Republican nomination 
for State representative, but learned a lot. 
He was young, unknown, and, he adds: “I 
think I had trouble convincing them I wasn’t 
a Democrat because of my father and grand- 
father.” 

Despite his setback, Tom CurTis remained 
in politics, did not seek office again for 14 
years. And then it was a different story. 

The half dozen years before World War II 
were busy years. Busy in the law and busy 
in the human laboratory that fascinated him. 
He worked in many ways for the. public inter- 
est. He was active in the affairs of the St. 
Louis Bar Association. His varied interests 
embraced the Red Cross, the Community 
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Chest, the Big Brothers organization, the 
Visiting Nurses Association of St. Louis, the 
Boy Scouts. He was a scoutmaster for 8 years 
and on the camping committee in charge of 
Camp Irondale. 

He was made a member of the State Board 
of Law Examiners, he was active in laying 
the groundwork for the nonpartisan court 
plan, he was appointed by Gov. Forrest Don- 
nell as a special investigator of alleged brib- 
ery and corruption in connection with the 
1940 legislature, and his activities resulted 
in indictments and convictions. He spent a 
couple of years as law instructor at Jefferson 
College. Since his university days he had 
taught a Bible class at Faith Congregational 
Church in Webster Groves, a practice he dis- 
continued only a couple of years ago because 
of the of his congressional duties. 
A student of the Bible, he has in his library 
12 translations of it. 

In 1940 his father died, and Tom CuRTIS 
formed a new firm which now is Biggs, 
Hensley, Curtis & Biggs, with offices still in 
the Security Building, where his father had 
practiced law for 40 years. 

In 1940 Tom Curtis married Susan Ross 
Chivvis, member of an old St. Louis family 
which numbered among its forebears Wil- 
liam Carr Lane, an early mayor. She was a 
graduate of Mary Institute and Washington 
University. Today they have five children: 
Elizabeth Harker Curtis, 18, who is away at 
Colby Junior College in New Hampshire; 
Leland Bradford, 17; Allan Glasgow, 15; 
Charles Miller, 12, and Jonathan Bradford, 7. 

In March 1942, Governor Donnell ap- 
pointed Tom Curtis a member of the St. 
Louis County Board of Election Commission- 
ers. He served only a month. The Nation 
was at war with Japan. He joined up. 

He served in the Naval Air Force for 3 
years with distinction, left as a lieutenant 
commander. He received the Commenda- 
tion and Citation Ribbon, the Philippine 
Liberation Ribbon, and the Pacific and At- 
lantic Theater Ribbons. 

He resumed law practice after the war and 
his interest in politics. He became Repub- 
lican committeeman for Gravois Township 
and in 1950, 2 years after a stirring experi- 
ence as eastern Missourl campaign manager 
for Robert Taft when he was seeking the 
Republican presidential nomination (“The 
Republicans should have gone with Taft,” he 
still says) he decided to throw his hat in the 
ring again. 

He ran for Congress in the old 12th Con- 
gressional District. He won by about 4,000 
votes. Two years later, with boundary lines 
redrawn to form the new Second District, 
he won again and has repeated the victory 
every 2 years since then, though the district 
has been steadily filling up with Democrats. 

He went to Washington during the messy 
closing years of the Truman administration, 
resolutely determined to work hard, learn 
his way about, be a good Congressman. 

In Washington, many of the 437 Congress- 
men have their headquarters in the Old 
House Office Building, a large, oblong stone 
structure a few blocks from the Capitol. At 
night almost all the offices are dark, but at 
least several nights a week the tall window 
of one of them is lighted. The solitary work- 
er behind it is Tom CurTIs. 

His reading glasses perched low on his nose, 
he is doing his homework. He is doing re- 
search in. tomes and documents, briefing 
himself on issues or witnesses or anything 
else that will be ground through the legisla- 
tive mill next day. Or, he is pecking out on 
his blue-ribboned typewriter a minority re- 
port—he writes a lot of them—or a speech 
he will make from the floor, or his informa- 
tive periodic newsletter which he writes him- 
self and sends to 40,000 of his constituents. 
At the top of each newsletter is the emphat- 
io statement: “Not printed at Government 
expense.” 
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This assiduous preparation gives him a 
thorough understanding of issues before 
Congress, and leads to the realistic, hard- 
minded judgments for which he has fought 
determinedly. 

“The people get their money’s worth out 
of him,” remarked a congressional observer. 
“He does his homework. I’ve never seen him 
unprepared for floor debate or interrogation 
of witnesses at committee hearings.” 

Usually it is 10:30 or later before he 
turns out the office light, goes home to his 
single room in the University Club which a 


colleague has described as looking something . 


like a college dormitory room. Through all 
the years he has been in Congress, Tom Cur- 
Tis has been separated from his family dur- 
ing his long sojourns in Washington attend- 
ing to the Nation’s business. He refuses to 
uproot them. 

“Sometimes Igshink a man with a young 
family should not serve in Congress,” he 
says. 

The nightwork in his office is made neces- 


‘sary by his conscientious daywork in the 


House. A great many Congressmen are at 
pains to see they do not labor too much at 
their legislative chores. Curtis is not one of 
them. He shows up for all committee meet- 
ings, and no man in the House spends more 
time on the floor. Even on days when the 
proceedings are deadly dull, and the other 
Congressmen slip away to find more inter- 
esting things to do, Congressman CuRTIS can 
be found among the corporal’s guard that 
sticks to the droning end. 

An aggressive legislator, Tom Curris has 
a capacity for indignation and anger. And 
some say he has a low boiling point. He 
has been described as an idealist with an 
acute sense of justice, and he can get very 
umbrageous over injustice. He is inclined 
to espouse causes—whether they are popular 
or not—and fight doggedly for them. 

Among the few mementos in his Washing- 
ton office is a rock about as large as a me- 
dium-sized potato. One night he saw teen- 
age hoodlums attacking visitors to the Cap- 
ital. Highly incensed, he moved forward to 
the rescue and was met with a barrage of 
stones. When the melee was over and his 
anger had cooled he pocketed one of the 
stones that had been shied at him, took it 
home as a souvenir. 

Beside the stone is a faded can of ham- 
burger, a reminder of the famed “Battle of 
the Hamburgers” a few years ago when the 
Congressman was in the forefront of an 
ireful assault on military waste after he 
learned that the Navy had stocked up on 
enough of the tinned meat to last 60 years. 

He has a bulldog courage and tenacity in 
pushing legislation he thinks is right. It 
sometimes pays off, he has observed, for the 
unpopular issue of today may become the 
popular issue of year after next, and be 
enacted into law. One of his constituents, 
for example, complained that her child had 
swallowed a poisonous nail polish remover 
but the doctor was unable to prescribe an 
antidote intelligently because he didn’t know 
what the toxic ingredient was. It took 3 
years, but Congressman Curtis finally got 
a law compelling the labeling of harmful 
ingredients in commercial preparations. 

His 10 years in Congress have shown Tom 
Curtis to be a courageous, strong-willed in- 
dividualist unafraid to fight on the unpop- 
ular side or the losing side if he believes it 
to be right. The years have shown him to 
be an able, articulate debater on the floor— 
he loves a good argument—and a razor- 
sharp interrogator. He has been a stickler 
for procedure because he believes it protects 
people’s rights. (“You make the best human 
progress under law, not man,” he says.) He 
has been a keen and original thinker in 
Congress and a dissecting analyst of issues. 

His aggressive spirit, his honest forthright- 
ness, his prodigious knowledge of all the de- 
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tails of the legislative matters under con- 
sideration have made him a man regarded 
with high respect by his congressional col- 
leagues of both parties and by the Eisen- 
hower administration. Often his fellow 
Congressmen consult his judgment, and 
often they turn to him to carry the ball. 
He has written many dissenting minority 
reports on committee actions, he has been 
enlisted as a policymaker, he has frequently 
been spokesman for the Republican Eisen- 
hower administration in the House. Zealous 
in trying to strengthen his Republican 
Party, he has never been a routine partisan. 
Most of the time he has supported measures 
of the Republican administration, but he 
has not hesitated to oppose them when they 
were contrary to his way of thinking. 

He has been a year-round Congressman. 
He or his staff have been available to con- 
stituents and any other callers or letter- 
writers through the 12 months in both Wash- 
ington and his district headquarters at 34 
North Brentwood Boulevard, in Clayton. At 
both offices the mail is heavy and the prob- 
lem-burdened visitors frequent. 

His service in Congress has given him a 
useful 10 years for the people of the Nation, 
his State, and his home community. But it 
has been at heavy personal sacrifice. 

His family life has been disrupted; he has 
not seen enough of his 5 children during 
the years they have been growing up. A 
topnotch lawyer, his personal income would 
undoubtedly have been substantially higher 
had he not given his years to public service. 
He has not been a man of means who could 
afford to. sit in Congress as a luxury. “Not 
until 2 years ago have I been worth more 
alive than dead,” he remarked recently. 

In a normal year, Congressman CurRTIS 
lives about 8 months in Washington and 4 
months at home. When home he spends 
over half his time on congressional chores 
and less than half at his law office. 

Congressman Curtis has never established 
a part-of-the-year home in Washington as do 
a lot of Congressmen. He believes it best for 
his family to stay rooted in one place. His 
children are all of school age, and it would 
be unfortunate for them to be transferred 
back and forth. : 

He solves his problem by commuting home 
by plane—about a 3-hour trip—on weekends 
twice a month. He makes about 24 of these 
quick journeys between Washington and St. 
Louis a year, and all except a few official 
trips he pays for out of his own pocket. 

“Why am I a Congressman? I sometimes 
wonder myself.” 

But he didn’t wonder long, and his answer 
was uncomplicated. 

“I find it interesting work. You work and 
work and lose and lose. And just when you 
are down about it, something happens and 
you win.” 





Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Lake City 
Graphic newspaper of Lake City, Minn., 
has expressed itself editorially on the 
vital question of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The editorial, written by Editor 
L. E. Oberg, graphically points up the 
far-reaching consequences of such a 
program: 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Administration goals for the coming ses- 
sion of Congress—judging by campaign 
promises and Washington reports—will be 
passage of four major welfare measures. 

They are Federal aid for school building 
and teachers’ salaries, medical care for the 
aged under social security, higher minimum 
wage for more people and aid to depressed 
area. 

In the opinion of Lake Citians interested 
in new legislation, school support and juris- 
diction should be left to local and State gov- 
ernments. 

We put the question “Do you believe we 
need Federal aid to education?” to a cross 
section of workers representing education, 
homemaker, business, farming and finance. 
In the final analysis all would say “no.” 

An educator said “from a purely selfish 
point of view, yes.” 

“What for? So towns needing a small 
building addition can have marble frills?” 
asked our farmer friend. 

Emery Zillgitt summarized the views of 


‘all quite distinctly and here are some typi- 


cal objections he expressed: 

Federal aid is issued too often on a blan- 
ket basis rather than on real need. 

Too many communities are not willing to 
meet their own needs. 

Southern industrial bulletins are contin- 
ually inviting our industry to move south 
because taxes are lower. Why are they 
lower? Because people are satisfied with 
their existing facilities. States like Minne- 
sota would be double losers—first they 
would lose industry and thereby cut their 
own tax base and second by Federal taxation 
they would help build schools for towns 
who won’t tax themselves. 

There is the normal loss in dollar value 
when it makes a round trip to Washington. 
Close to home administration means better 
accounting of disbursements. 

Appropriations for aid should be cut at 
Washington. Once money is appropriated, 
there is too much temptation “to get some 
of it,” whether it is really needed or not. 

With aid comes control. There would be 
dictation how the money is spent—too many 
strings. Each community wants to and 
should decide its own needs and wants. 
Recommendations as to teaching programs 
could still be given without aid to maintain 
uniform standards. 

Communities not willing to meet their 
own needs but extending a long arm for the 
public’s tax dollar was evidenced in a bond 
vote for a new high school in Montevideo 
last week. The issue was defeated 5-1. 
But the town has an active organization aim- 
ing to close the 4-year university branch at 
Morris where buildings exist and they want 
a branch at Montevideo instead. 

Lakefield, a town of 1,800 in the rich 
farming southwest “have” portion of the 
State, defeated a school bond issue by a 
close margin this month. Yet for every $95 
its citizens spend in school taxes, Lake 
Citians pay $130. 

Numergus places for Federal aid remain 
but this newspaper shares the opinion ex- 
pressed in the local poll—schools are tra- 
ditionally and rightly a local responsibility. 
There is no sense in Washington taking more 
tax money and returning part of it. 





Pennsylvania School Bond Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and to in- 
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clude an article in the Recorp, I just 
thought this item from the Wall Street 
Journal of January 19, 1961, would be in- 
teresting to my fellow out-of-State 
Members to see. 

It tells about a $20.6 million Pennsyl- 
vania State public-school building au- 
thority bond issue at a cost of 3.84847 
percent. This is another of a series of 
issues of such bonds that is an example 
of what Pennsylvania is doing to meet 
school-construction needs. 

The article follows: 
Tax-EXEMPTS—PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL UNIT 

SELLS $20.6 MILLION Bonps AT 3.84847 PER- 

CENT Cost 

HarRrRIssurG, Pa.—A $20.6 million Pennsyl- 
vania State Public School Building Authority 
school lease revenue bond issue was awarded 
to a group headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. 

The bid was 98.024 for 6-percent, 3.6-per- 
cent, 3°4-percent,. 4-percent, and 1-percent 
coupons, setting the annual net interest cost 
at 3.84847 percent. The second best bid, of- 
fering a 3.87509-percent annual net interest 
cost, came from an account managed by 
Drexel & Co., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
First Boston Corp., and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. 

The Halsey, Stuart group priced the obli- 
gations on the public reoffering to yield from 
1.5 percent in 1961 out to 4 percent in 1997. 
Thé 1-percent securities falling due 1998- 
2000 were not reoffered. 

Although a complete tabulation of retail 
sales was not available at a late hour yester- 
day, a spokesman for the group termed the 
retail response for the bonds excellent. 

The Pennsylvania school authority last 
sold bonds on October 19, 1960, when it 
awarded a $21.3 million issue at an annual 
net interest cost of 4.0684 percent. These 
bonds mature 1961-2000. 





A Deserving Tribute to Gen. Elwood R. 
Quesada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in ex- 
pressing my sincerest regrets over the 
resignation of Mr. Elwood R. Quesada as 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency effective January 20, I take this 
occasion to compliment him for having 
shown many unusual qualities sorely 
needed in Government today. He has 
demonstrated, in his complicated task, a 
refreshing frankness, great strength of 
character, and forthrightness in facing 
and solving problems. 

Mr. Quesada has shown a boldness not 
often found these days in Government 
administrators, as well as the trait of 
standing out against others for what he 
believed to be the best for the Nation 
in matters of aviation. In these days 
of multiple and sometimes unprece- 
dented problems, these characteristics 
are indeed laudable. One can only 
wish that his successors and others in 
the Federal service will follow his lead. 

In short, Mr. Quesada has clearly 
demonstrated that he was a public serv- 
ant in the best sense of the word, and a 
truly dedicated one. 
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In planning and pursuing his course, 
it can only be said that his program will 
add greatly to the progress, growth, 
safety and efficiency of air travel in this 
Nation. _On this, I feel qualified to speak 
in view of my membership on the board 
of directors of the National Rocket So- 
ciety, which has quickened my interest 
in, and knowledge of, the problems fac- 
ing this new age of aviation. 

As to his forthcoming role as president 
of the new Washington Senators’ base- 
ball club, and because of my longtime 
interest and participation in athletic 
pursuits, let me say that in my opinion, 
Mr. Quesada has earned the right to the 
well wishes of everyone and also hopes 
for the greatest of success in whatever 
future endeavors he may undertake. 





Let’s Set Washington Free 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my bill, H.R. 830, to provide 
home rule for the District of Columbia, 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the Reader’s Digest, July 1953 
issue. This 1953 statement remains an 
accurate analysis of the general prob- 
lem, Certain variations in percentages 
make no significant change in the pic- 
ture. The solution is in the final para- 
graph: 

Let’s SET WASHINGTON FREE 
(By Alfred Steinberg) 


In the ninth largest city of the United 
States the people are denied the right to 
vote. Their governing officials are appointed 
by the President, whom they have no voice 
in electing; their laws are made by Senators 
and Representatives whom they can neither 
reelect nor retire. Nearly two centuries after 
the colonies rebelled against taxation with- 
out representation, the 840,000 citizens of 
the Nation’s Capital have a crushing burden 
of taxation with no trace of representation. 

This situation is not only undemocratic, it 
saddles the President and Congress with 
petty municipal duties. In the last Congress 
250 bills pertaining to the District of Colum- 
bia were introduced. Each required the same 
28 legislative steps as does a far-reaching 
national measure. The present Congress will 
spend more than 5,000 man-hours in com- 
mittees and on the House and Senate floors 
working at local legislation. 

Four committees, involving 16 Senators 
and 30 Representatives,.are currently sifting 
Washington ordinances and holding hear- 
ings. A subcommittee of 1 of these 4 
heard 178 witnesses on a single bill. Another 
spent 244 hours wrangling whether to set 
Washington dog licenses at $3 or $5. And 
after a Washington ordinance emerges from 
committee no one can predict how long the 
full Congress will wrestle with it. 

The House of Representatives devotes the 
second and fourth Mondays of each month 
to considering bills from one of these com- 
mittees, most of them trivial. The same 
thing happens in the Senate. Says Senator 
MIKE Monroney, of Oklahoma, “Once when 
we were considering the British loan, we had 
to quit to decide whether rockfish 10 inches 
long could be sold in Washington.” 
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a ooo to committee and floor work 
District legislation, Congressmen put in 
thous of extracurricular hours on other 
local matters. “At 3 o’clock one morning 4 
woman called me up,” relates an interna- 
tionally known legislator who also sits on 
the Senate District Committee. “You're my 
alderman, Senator,’ she yelled at me over 
the phone. “There’s a rowdy party going on 
next door and I want you to have it broken 
up. > 

The President must sign or veto every 
local ordinance Congress passes. If he vetoes 
a bill he has to send Congress an explanatory 
message. He appoints all of Washington's 
judges, including those dealing with traffic 
violations, juvenile delinquents and small 
claims. By law he is required to sign the 
diplomas for a local college. 

Despite this expenditure of valuable time 
Washington has one of the most monstrous 
iocal governments in existence. Congress is 
too ponderous to handle local emergencies; 
corrective action may take months, or longer. 
When Washington had two competing street- 
car lines operating separate tracks on the 
same streets, it took 32 years of repeated 
congressional investigations before a bill 
finally passed merging the lines. 

Nominally the city’s top administrators are 
three Commissioners appointed by the Pres- 
ident. But by patchwork interference Con- 
gress has empowered about 20 Federal agen- 
cies and local boards to operate independ- 
ently of the Commissioners. 

Congress has authorized five separate po- 
lice forces. Only one of them—the Metro- 
politan Police Department—is regulated by 
the Commissioners. In addition there 
are the Park Police, under the Department 
of the Interior; the Zoo Police, under the 
Smithsonian Institution; the White House 
Police and the Capitol Police. The Park 
Police cover Washington’s 761 parks, includ- 
ing a few dozen traffic circles and squares 
that dot the city. The Capitol Police direct 
trafic and hand out tickets around the 
Capitol, and are appointed by Congressmen. 

Gradually Congress has whittled away the 
Commissions’ power to make local ordi- 
mances. Under one law Congress permitted 
the Commissioners to name streets. Other 
laws designated fixed street names in certain 
areas. When the Commissioners wanted to 
honor General MacArthur by changing Con- 
duit Road to MacArthur Boulevard, they dis- 
covered that Conduit Road was a fixed name 
and that changing it would require con- 
gressional and Presidential action. 

It was only this year that Congress ended 
its annual squabble over daylight-saving 
time for the Capital by passing a bill that 
gives the Commissioners permanent author- 
ity to decide the matter. 

The local government cannot set its own 
taxes and budget. Both tasks fall to Con- 
gress, which shows far less interest in essen- 
tial community services than in spending 
local tax money for tourist attractions. The 
Capital has high crime and disease rates. 
Its schools and hospitals are crowded. Con- 
gressional indifference has made its slums 
» among the worst in the country. Within 
shouting distance of congressional Chambers 
are alley dwellings without plumbing or 
light, and abounding in drug addiction, 
prostitution, and tuberculosis. But its 
boulevards leading to historic monuments 
are wide and clean. Congress never permits 
Washington to build an ordinary bridge or 
courthouse, but always authorizes an ex- 
pensive monumental structure. 

The worst feature of the Washington 
budget is that the Government does not pay 
its fair share of Washington's expenses. This 
year, for local services provided for the Fed- 
eral Government, the Government paid $10 
million. Experts agree that it should have 
paid about three times this sum. 

‘The Federal Government owns 42 percent 
of Washington. None of this property is 
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taxable. An additional 10 percent is owned 
by tax-free foreign embassies and national 
organizations with h in Wash- 
ington. Yet it is the Washington taxpayers 
who install gutters, sidewalks and streets 
around all these buildings. They spend 
$100,000 a year to incinerate Federal docu- 
ments. Millions of gallons of free water air- 
condition Government buildings and gush 
through drinking fountains. ‘ 

The District of Columbia began life as a 
joint cession of 100 square miles of land by 
Virginia and Maryland in 1790. At the out- 
set citizens of the Capital were free to man- 
age their own local affairs. Although the 
Constitution stated that “The Congress shall 
have power to exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever over * * * the seat 
of the government,” our Founding Fathers 
meant only that no State government would 
have any say in the Capital. 

They championed local self-government. 
James Madison, the father of the Constitu- 
tion, wrote, “The inhabitants will have a 
voice in the election of the Government 
which is to exercise authority over them; a 
municipal legislature for local purposes, de- 
rived from their own suffrages, will of course 
be allowed them.” 

After 1800, when the Government official- 
ly moved in, residents were not allowed to 
vote in national elections, since the Consti- 
tution permits only citizens of States to 
vote nationally. Those Capital citizens liv- 
ing in the 30-some square miles donated 
originally by Virginia howled for years about 
their “galling disfranchisement.” Finally, in 
1846, Congress returned them and their land 
to Virginia. 

Washington had local self-government un- 
til 1871, when Congress decided that some- 
thing had to be done to improve the Capital’s 
ragged appearance. The District lacked even 
a single sewer. Mud was deep in the streets 
and foreign diplomats were indignant about 
the city’s many inconveniences. 

Local government was abolished and the 
Capital became a Territorial government, 
with a Governor and an upper house ap- 
pointed by the President and a lower house 
elected by the citizens. A Board of Public 
Works was appointed to clean up the place. 
’ The head of the Board, Alexander R. Shep- 
herd, later Territorial Governor, was pos- 
sessed with a fanatic passion for making the 
city the most beautiful of all national capi- 
tals. He tore down dilapidated structures, 
widened boulevards, paved streets, installed 
sewers. 

But Shepherd made his improvements 
arbitrarily, and he spent almost $20 million. 
Some citizens spoke of financial irregulari- 
ties, others protested the law giving Negro 
males local suffrage. Both groups influenced 
Congress and in 1874 Congress passed a tem- 
porary law ending the Territorial govern- 
ment and local voting rights. Congress 
would itself make the local laws while it 
pondered a next move, and the President 
would appoint a board of three Commis- 
sioners as local administrators. 

In 1878 Congress made that system perma- 
nent. Local citizens agreed to swap voting 
privileges for a promise that the Federal 
Government would pay half the operating 
expenses of the Capital. But in 1921 Con- 
gress cut the Federal share to 40 percent; 
in 1925 to 30 percent; and today the Gov- 
ernment’s share is less than 9 percent. 

For 75 years now, Congress has debated 
ending its local legislative burden and bring- 
ing democracy back to the Capital. Both 
political party platforms have called for it. 
In 1949 the Senate passed a bill turning over 
its municipal functions to a locally elected 
government. And last year it passed a simi- 
lar measure. But on neither occasion did 
the House back the Senate. 

Off the record, most Congressmen agree 
that the reason for the reluctance of the 
House is a racial one; 35 percent of District 
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residents are Negroes. A handful of strate- 


Unless there is a national demand by 
voters that their Representative restore local 
self-government to the District of Colum- 
bia—and devote their time to national 
“‘issues—the present despotism will creak on. 





The Evolution of a Satellite 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
average citizen has little knowledge of 
the detail, creative imagination, and the 
conversion of this creative imagination 
into practical physics, engineering, and 
useful equipment that goes into the 
building of satellites such as Tiros I and 
Tiros II. The success of these two. won- 
derful satellites reflects and reveals that 
our own U.S. space scientists and engi- 
neers have exceeded their Soviet Union 
counterparts by producing and success- 
fully putting into operation one of the 
wonders of this space age. 

With such scientific talent and engi- 
neering know-how, we do not need the 
massive million pound thrust rocket en- 
gine the Soviet Union boasts of because 
such highly sophisticated satellites as 
Tiros I and Tiros I can be thrust into 
space with much less than a million 
pound thrust rocket engine. 

Up to-date Russia has not produced in- 
sofar as we know anything so useful for 
cloud cover photographing and weather 
predicting as the satellites Tiros I and 
II 


The story behind the building of such 
a satellite is submitted herewith which 
gives in some detail the multitude of 
problems and difficulties that must be 
overcome before such a satellite can be 
successfully shot into orbit. 

EVOLUTION OF A SATELLITTE 
(By Kenyon Kilbon) 

In the gray dawn of November 23, 1960, a 
g. aceful white Thor Delta rocket lifted its 
88-foot length thunderously from a concrete 
slab at Cape Canaveral, Fla., and arched pur- 
posefully out over the Atlantic. 

Sealed within a streamlined fairing at the 
rocket’s elongated nose was a drum-shaped 
package of television cameras. TV tape re- 
corders, infrared sensors, control devices, and 
transmitters, ingeniously linked in a system 
known as Tiros II, the Nation’s second and 
most advanced weather observation satellite. 

Fourteen minutes later, 435 miles above 
the North Atlantic, the 280-pound Tiros 
was freed from its protective fairing and 
pushed into orbit at more than 16,800 miles 
an hour by a powerful third-stage rocket. 
Within 100 minutes, the satellite passed over 
the east coast of the United States to com- 
plete its first trip around the world, trans- 
mitting to the ground televised pictures of 
cloud formations and measurements of heat 
levels in the earth's atmosphere—new data 
to aid weather scientists in drafting accurate 
forecasts of tomorrow’s weather. 

































MOMENTS OF TRUTH 


To the world at large, Tiros II and its 
equally illustrious predecessor Tiros I— 
launched last April 1—leaped full-blown 
from the sands of Cape Canaveral to achieve 
resounding success in a matter of minutes, 
ably assisted by a fine rocket vehicle and a 
remarkable guidance system. But a some- 
what different view occurred each time to a 
large body of engineering specialists stand- 
ing by in oddly mingled confidence and hope, 
awaiting-the achievement of orbit and the 
first successful returns from the Tiros satel- 
lites. For these men, many of them engi- 
neers of RCA’s Astro-Electronics Division in 
Princeton, N.J., the launchings were mo- 
ments of truth—the climax of months and 
years spent in the development of the two 
satellites and their associated ground systems 
of communication, computing and control. 

“Every big electronic system calls for a 
heavy dose of imagination, perspiration, and 
faith, along with good solid engineering,” 
says Sidney Sternberg, chief engineer, RCA 
Astro-Electronics Division. “When the sys- 
tem is to be thrown out into space, you will 
find all of these ingredients present in con- 
centrated form, along with a certain finality 
that has no counterpart in work on systems 
which will stay within our reach on the 
ground.” 

“With a space mission, you know that 
every piece in the system is going to en- 
counter more stress and shock in a few 
minutes of launching than most ground sys- 
tems face during years of operation. You 
know, too, that the space environment will 
expose your handiwork to greater extremes 
of temperature, vacuum and radiation than 
anything normally found on earth. Then, 
when you mount the package on the rocket 
and seal it up, you've had your very last look 
at it. If any one of the 20,000 or more parts 
gives out—even a conventional transistor— 
no serviceman is going to be around to slip 
in a replacement.” 

Viewed in this light, the Tiros satellites are 
classic examples of space technology at its 
present-day best. And, in classic fashion, 
their course from inception to completion 
was liberally strewn with headaches, brain- 
storms, frustrations, compromises, triumphs, 
and a degree of plain good luck. 

ANCIENT BEGINNINGS 


In the chronology of the space age, the 
Tiros story has truly ancient beginnings. 
Says Barton Kreuzer, division vice president 
and general manager of the Astro-Electronics 
Division: 

“We started off with a study of television 
satellite techniques for the Government back 
in 1951—an era when, if anybody happened 
to mention a satellite in ordinary conversa- 
tion, he was probably talking about one of 
the eastern European Communist countries. 

“That early work led eventually to con- 
tracts for development of hardware by the 
RCA engineering groups. Through much of 
the 1950’s, the matters of jurisdiction and 
objectives in the Nation's space program re- 
mained rather fluid. It was mid-1958 before 
a get-together among Government, univer- 
sity, and RCA people finally focused the pro- 
gram on a meteorological satellite and pro- 
duced the specific mission requirements that 
made it possible to go ahead with the Tiros 
system.” 

In the meantime, the RCA engineering 
staff had gained priceless experience in devel- 
oping techniques for meeting the new re- 
quirements of space flight, including con- 
struction of a prototype 20-pound television 
satellite. By early 1958, however, advances 
in missile technology had made it possible to 
proceed with development of a larger and 
heavier satellite—the one which ultimately 
took form as Tiros. 
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A PRESCRIPTION TO FILL 


Translating a set of mission requirements 
into an operating satellite system is unques- 
tionably near the top of the list of major 
technical challenges of our time. In the case 
of Tiros, this is how it appeared to Edwin 
A. Goldberg, who shared with Vernon D. 
Landon the engineering management of the 
Tiros project for RCA through the success- 
ful launching of the initial model: 

“We had a nice clear prescription to fill”— 
a system that would look at cloud formations, 
photograph them, store the pictures, and 
transmit them to the ground on command. 
We had a lot of good ideas for doing the job. 
But it’s still a little frightening to contem- 
plate in one sitting all of the detailed tech- 
nical and operating requirements that had 
to be met. 

“To consider just one aspect, we had to 
work within weight and size limits set by the 
launching rocket, which permitted us a pack- 
age of 270 pound on the first shot. Into this 
total we had to design two TV systems in- 
cluding cameras, tape recorders and trans- 
mitters; controls programing their operation; 
tracking and telemetry equipment; power 
supplies, and dynamic control devices for the 
desired spin and attitude. There’s noth- 
ing basically strange to us about any of 
these techniques—but getting them all into 
a 270-pound package is perhaps a little like 
the initial job of tailoring a nuclear reactor 
to fit into the Nautilus.” 

Ingenious engineering designed and pro- 
duced the components to fit the package— 
items such as rugged little television camer- 
as weighing only 4144 pounds, for taking still 
pictures as Tiros circled the earth, and 1244- 
pound video tape recorders for storing up to 
32 pictures from each camera during each 
orbit. At the same time, other groups of 
Astro-Electronics Division engineers worked 
out the complex ground station equipment 
needed to communicate with the satellite, 
sending its operating instructions aloft, and 
receiving back the pictures and other infor- 
mation. 

THE BRUTAL ENVIRONMENT 

The knottiest problems arose, however, in 
blending the components in a system capa- 
ble of reliable operation in the brutal en- 
vironment of space where, as one of the RCA 
engineers points out, “there are plenty of 
rules—but they’re not ground rules.” 

Odd things happen in the space environ- 
ment. Ordinary lubricants evaporate, for 
example, in the high vacuum hundreds of 
miles above the atmosphere. Objects become 
weightless, meaning that a slight impetus of 
the wrong kind will cause them to tumble or 
spin almost indefinitely unless special means 
are devised to control their motion. The 
absence of any atmosphere to level off ex- 
tremes of temperature results in great heat 
on surfaces facing the sun, and extreme cold 
on those in the shade. 

“It’s not what you'd call a paradise for 
machines or men,” says Abraham Schnapf, 
who was RCA’s project manager for Tiros II. 
“And not only that—but the equipment 
can’t even get out there without taking al- 
most as much of a beating as if it had been 
shot from a cannon.” 

For this reason, much of the critical de- 
velopment work called for special test equip- 
ment and methods to simulate the shock 
and stress of launching, and the natural 
forces that would work on the complete sat- 
ellite system in outer space. Cameras, tape 
recorders, transmitters, electronic control 
“clocks,” infrared sensors and other items 
were buffeted on shock and vibration ma- 
chines, baked and frozen in vacuum cham- 
bers, and rechecked again and again to see 
whether their operation had been affected. 
Equipment bought from subcontractors and 
the infrared system developed for Tiros II 
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by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration went through the same rigor- 
ous testing. 


WEAKNESSES CORRECTED 


Weak spots were brought to light. The ef- 
fect of high vacuum upon lubricants was 
observed, and the decision was made to 
maintain a degree of atmospheric pressure 
for the moving elements in the TV tape 
recorders and electronic clocks by enclosing 
them in pressurized cases. Storage bat- 
teries, tightly sealed beyond the require- 
ments of any earthbound application, were 
found to need redesigning to withstand the 
vacuum, temperature extremes, and radia- 
tion in space. 

Engineers labored over the dynamic prob- 
lems of keeping Tiros stabilized in orbit. 
During the final stage of its journey into 
orbit, the satellite and its third-stage rocket 
would be spinning at about 120 revolu- 
tions per minute to keep them on an even 
keel, and there was also a chance that Tiros 
might acquire a side-to-side wobble during 
the separation from the third stage. With 
the help of slide rules, computers, and spe- 
cial test rigs, the RCA engineers calculated 
the various effects. They designed a system 
of sliding weights inside the satellite to 
absorb the wobble, and “yo-yo” weights at 
the end of long cables to slow the spin rate 
to the 10 to 12 rpm needed to maintain 
stability without hindering picture-taking. 

“You had to be eareful about sticking 
your head into rooms around here,” Gold- 
berg recalls. “There were some spots’ where 
you stood a good chance of being flailed by 
flying weights. You can still see some dents 
in the walls.” 

THE FINAL STAGES ‘ 


The final steps in engineering Tiros called 
for the same kind ef testing for the com- 
plete satellite with all of its electronic con- 
tents. In a large vacuum tank at the Astro- 
Electronic Space Cemter, the whole package 
was carefully maneuvered into place and 
operated for long periods in a high vacuum, 
exposed at the same time to extremes of 
heat and cold. 

“We couldn't actually tret it up to 450 
miles in space te see how it worked, but the 
vacuum chamber gave us a»pretty good ap- 
proximation,” says Sternberg. “Considering 
that the payl by this time added up to 
nearly 20,000 separate pieces that had to 
work smoothly together, we found that 
amazingly few changes had to be made—and 
none amounted to much in the way of ad- 
ditional engineering.” 

The final stages brought a few spine-chill- 
ing adventures. To make sure that Tiros 
would survive its launching in good working 
order, NASA requested that it be subjected 
to a force of 30g—80 times the force of 
gravity. The RCA engineers scouted through 
the Northeastern United States and found 
laboratories having, centrifuges large enough 
to hold a Tiros satellite and spin it up to 
30g. On two successive tries, the satellite was 
whirled nearly up to the required speed when 
the centrifuge broke. On the first test, a 
flying weight from the broken machine 
crashed through the satellite—fortunately 
without causing major damage. It was re- 
paired in 3 days of round-the-clock surgery 
by the RCA Tiros team. 

“After that, NASA and we both decided 
that Tiros could stand the force without 
proving it on a machine,” Goldberg recalis. 

In a satellite project, the drama does not 
end with the shipment of the completed pay- 
load to Cape Canaveral in its vibration-proof 
container. There remain the tasks of wed- 
ding it to the rocket—the Douglas-bullt Thor 
has carried Tiros twice into space—and the 
testing of all operating parts during the final 
countdown. 
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HISTORY IS MADE 


Tiros II experienced one of the most flaw- 
less countdown and launching sequences on 
record at the Air Force launching center at 
Cape Canaveral. With Tiros I, the outcome 
was triumphant, but the last few hours be- 
fore takeoff brought complications that will 
remain forever fresh in the memories of 
those who were there. 

“Just a few hours before the scheduled 
launch, the electronic clocks inadvertently 
began to operate,” recalls Schnapf. “We 
tracked down the cause and found that a 
passing plane had been transmitting on a 
frequency very close to our command fre- 
quency. Then, a while later, the second- 
stage guidance system began to act strangely. 
This time, it turned out to be a ship off the 
coast operating a radar set on the same fre- 
quency. During the final hour, a lox (liquid 
oxygen) filling valve sprang a leak. Luckily, 
it was reachable. Somebody ran out to the 
pad and wrapped a rag around the leak, soak- 
ing it with water to seal the leak by freezing. 

“The bird got off the ground with only 
about 4 minutes to spare before the cutoff 
time for postponing the shot—and the rest 
is history.” 





Life Line Foundation Recipient of Ameri- 
can Legion Award for Americanism 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion presented one of its 
three Mercury Awards for Americanism 
last November to the Life Line Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Such recogni- 
tion added to a growing number of 
American organizations and private citi- 
zens who publicly commend the work 
of this patriotic educational foundation. 

All of its activities are devoted to the 
principle that building America is the 
task of wide-awake citizens. It has been 
estmated that 4 million Americans come 
into contact with Life Line daily, pri- 
marily by listening to the radio program 
of the same name. 

The commentator on these nationwide 
broadcasts, Mr. J. Wayne Poucher, is a 
dynamic spokesman for basic Ameri- 
canism. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include two very significant re- 
cent commentaries entitled “The Three 
Musketeers of Freedom,’ and “Commu- 
nists Exploit Youth”: 

THe THREE MUSKETEERS OF FREEDOM 

All Americans who love their country and 
feel strongly about preserving freedom have 
three good friends that many may not even 
know about. These friends are vigilant 
guardians of our liberty and constitutional 

‘government. They are pro-America all the 
way. We are fortunate indeed to have them 
fighting on our side instead of on the side 
of the enemy. 

These friends—the Three Musketeers of 
FreedoOm—will never forsake our country’s 
interests. Of that we may be sure. 

Who are these Three Musketeers? They 
symbolize three zealous and dedicated agen- 
cies of our U.S. Government—the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The serv- 
ices they have rendered are beyond number. 
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The abuse heaped upon them by the mis- 
taken who seek to end freedom is enough, in 
the eyes of patriets, to have earned them 
scores of Congressional Medals. 

Let us consider just one characteristic of 
the indispensable service to freedom rendered 
by each one of them. 

On February 3, 1960, the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee issued a bulletin en- 
titled, “Communist Leadership: ‘Tough Guy’ 
Takes Charge.” It describes a hearing at 
which the principal witness, who brought 
with him an atmosphere of rowdiness, was 
Gus Hall, newly named head of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. This witness, when 
interrogated as to his longtime, fully 
authenticated, anti-American activities 
would mutter monotonously and with no- 
table lack of originality, “I claim the privi- 
lege.” The privilege he claimed was that of 
hiding behind the protection of the fifth 
amendment. 

Though tonguetied at this hearing, Hall 
had talked eloquently in December 1959, 
when he gave the keynote speech at the 17th 
national convention of the Communist Party, 
US.A. He had previously declared, “We have 
a No. 1 must—building and rooting the Com- 
munist Party in the main industries and 
industrial centers.’ The Senate bulletin 
quotes his keynote speech, in part, as follows: 

“Everything is in a process of endless 
change, a process of constant conflict be- 
tween the old and the new. We, as Marxists, 
at all times seek out whatis new. And there 


is plenty. A new era is beginning in the 
life of our Nation, our people, and our 
party.”’ 


Hall gloats over the “emergence of a So- 
cialist sector of the world, embracing fully 
one-third of its people.” Then he stresses 
economic revival in countries other than the 
United States. “These have repaired the 
ravages of war; have expanded and modern- 
ized their productive facilities; today they 
can compete with Americans in field after 
field where American products once reigned 
supreme. American industry must accept 
the concept that today’s customers may be 
tomorrow’s competitors.” 

Gus Hall is a top-ranking enemy of the 
United States; as a dedicated tool of Moscow, 
he understands that our féreign-aid program 
is an agency which, coupled with soaring 
taxes, can and will eventually throw us into 
bankruptcy. Soviet leaders have said over 
and over that they impatiently await the 
moment when the U.S. economy must finally 
collapse. They framkly expect us to sink into 
financial quicksand, never to climb out. 

Why do they hate us, rather than the 
nations we have helped? Just because we 
are, or have been, strong. Our downfall will 
bring the whole world under the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The second of the Three Musketeers is the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
called for convenience the HUAC, and hon- 
ored by being chosen the group most dis- 
liked by the mistaken. 

In April 1959, a committee report declared: 

“Oommunists are under orders to wear a 
new look. In other words, to a degree un- 
matched in party history, Communists are 
now promoting themselves as loyal to the 
United States, peace-loving and humanitar- 
ian in purpose, and anxious to work in har- 
mony with socialists, liberals, even capital- 
ists, for the good of the Nation. 

“Let those who would minimize the dan- 
ger of the Communist operation in this Na- 
tion take note of the fact that a nationwide 
fifth column on American soil is working 
feverishly in the interests of international 
communisnyr.” 

Since the spring of 1957, California has 
become the target of an invigorated sub- 
version campaign. Obviously, the Commu- 
nist Party is alert to the potential of a 
booming State. We may be sure that Com- 
munist leaders study census reports and ris- 
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ing indexes of industry. When these climb 
fast, that area will attract not only the aver- 
age loyal American but also the Nation’s 
predatory Communist and pro-Communist 
pseudo-Americans. These latter newcomers 
habitually focus their efforts on key areas 
where successful infiltration will yield max- 
imum returns for anti-American attrition. 
Only New York now outranks California in 
the strength and vitality of its Communist 
population. 

The intensity of the attacks against the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
particularly the May 1960 riots in San Fran- 
cisco, has grown enormously of late. We 
may conclude that the committee’s inves- 
tigation of Communist activity in the United 
States has been extremely effective. The 
committee should be complimented for its 
patriotism and unceasing devotion to ex- 
posing the Communist conspiracy, in spite 
of the vilifying attacks made upon it. 

In passing, it may be noted that the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee has pub- 
licly dedicated itself to abolishing the 
HUAC and putting a stop to their investi- 
gations into subversive activities. 

When we think of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, we think first of its dauntless 
organizer and chief, J. Edgar Hoover; and 
next of his inspired and tireless staff of law 
enforcement helpers. 

In his book, “Masters of Deceit,” written 
for popular consumption, Mr. Hoover re- 
vealed only a small fraction of what he 
knows about communism. His later elec- 
trifying speeches indicate that the Soviet 
menace is being greatly intensified within 
the United States. 

When asked how America can best combat 
communism, Mr. Hoover replied: 

“I think the best way to combat it is to 
have our people know what communism is. 
There's great confusion as to what its real 
purposes are. We read in the paper some of 
the statements made by Khrushchev and his 
associates, pleading for peaceful coexistence. 
What that means is surrender to commu- 
nism. 

“They also talk about the necessity of our 
foreign policy becoming more flexible. I 
think it’s time our people recognize the fact 
that you can’t be flexible with principles. 
And our principle of foreign policy is based 
on morality. I think the young people of 
this country should have that brought to 
their attention in the schools and in the 
colleges, so that they can be informed when 
they go out and become voters in the next 
generation.” 

Mr. Hoover said further, in a letter to his 
enforcement staff: “The Red giant in 
America is not asleep. For the preservation 
of our traditional freedoms and for the wel- 
fare of our Nation, the citizens of America 
cannot afford to relax our vigilance, which 
is the price of liberty.” 


COMMUNISTS EXPLOIT YOUTH 


A main target of the mistaken throughout 
the world is youth. Ina report for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities by J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, it is pointed out that the 
successful Communist exploitation and ma- 
nipulation of youth and student groups are 
a major challenge, a challenge which, Mr. 
Hoover declares, “free world forces must meet 
and defeat.” 

Recent world events clearly reveal that the 
worldwide conspiracy of the mistaken has 
launched a massive campaign to capture and 
maneuver youth and student groups. The 
vigor and vitality of such groups constitute 
an explosive force of tremendous proportions. 
Channeled into proper outlets, this force can 
accomplish immeasurable good for the free 
world. But when manipulated into destruc- 
tive channels, this force can create chaos. 
And the mistaken have becorme experts at 
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using this force to create chaos. Let us look 
at some examples. 

In Japan, Communists carefully developed 
their influence among a growing body of 
students over a 10-year period, using them 
periodically in protest demonstrations. The 
culmination of this training was reached 
this year, when the highly organized and 
tightly disciplined rioters shocked the world 
with their uproarious displays. 

As FBI Director Hoover points out in his 
report, the seeds for future large-scale dem- 
onstrations of this same type have been 
planted in other countries. The small dem- 
onstrations staged by Communist-oriented 
students in Uruguay earlier this year were re- 
mindful of Communist-instigated activities 
of student groups in Japan 10 years ago. The 
mistaken hope and expect that the seeds in 
Uruguay and other countries will sprout as 
they did in Japan, leading eventually to 
demonstrations of the type that occurred 
there. 

In Cuba today, the mistaken pattern of 
exploitation of youth is equally evident. 
Earlier this year, delegates from Communist 
youth organizations in many countries at- 
tended a youth conference in Cuba. An 
American delegate who attended the affair 
subsequently reported to the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., on what took place there. The 
report described in glowing terms how the 
Young Communist League in Cuba operated 
in conjunction with the Communist Party 
there and elaborated on its plans to unite 
with other youth groups in Cuba “to 
strengthen the revolution.” 

Newspapers in the United States have 
carried pictures of students, boys and girls 
in Cuba, drilling with rifles in hand. 

Cuba is only 90 miles from the United 
States—but the danger is even closer than 
that. For in our own country, the Com- 
munist Party, is jubilant about the success 
it has had recently in developing and ex- 
ploiting youth and student groups. A 
spokesman at one of the party’s national 
executive committee meetings this year 
stated that “there has been a breakthrough 
so far as young people are concerned, par- 
ticularly in colleges where students want to 
know what socialism is.” 

Unfortunately, there is some truth in what 
the party’s spokesman said. Although the 
overwhelming majority of the young people 
of the United States are of unquestioned 
patriotism, there has been at least a limited 
“breakthrough,” so far as the efforts of the 
mistaken to infiltrate youth and student 
groups in this country are concerned. This 
is not the result of chance. Instead, it is 
the result of careful planning and a con- 
centrated effort by those who are determined 
to destroy freedom. 

People are different. Look at the contrast 
between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. We 
are a free people. We are free to vote our 
choice for public office, free to voice our 
opinions on public issues. We are free to 
worship God according to the dictates of our 
own consciences. We are free to select the 
way in which we earn a living. 

In Russia, the average citizen is a slave of 
the mistaken state. He has no vote, no voice 
in his government. He has no choice of re- 
ligion, for Communists are atheists. To earn 
his daily bread he works where his mistaken 
boss tells him to work, 

It is impossible to imagine the govern- 
ment leaders of Russia, of enslaved Hun- 
gary, of satellites Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, of Red China, adopting the govern- 
mental processes we know in our country. 
It is inconceivable that we, under the world 
government plan, would freely adopt their 
systems. 

No doubt many of the one worlders sin- 
cerely yearn for world peace and friendship 
among nations, just as every other. true 
American yearns for peace; but there are 


others, we may be sure, who have a sinister 
plan behind their advocacy of this one world 
idea. 

These—the mistaken—know that the ex- 
istence of 50 sovereign States in America is 
the greatest obstacle faced by the interna- 
tional conspiracy against freedom. They 
know it is easier to take over a ready-made 
centralized government than to infiltrate 
all the many political subdivisions we have 
in the United States. 





A Tribute to the Ukrainian People 
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HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
January 22, was a memorable day, not 
only in the history of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, but in the hearts of all liberty-loving 
peoples, for it was the 43d anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence of 
the Ukrainian National Republic. 

They no longer have this independence 
physically, it is true, having fallen cap- 
tive to the yoke of Communist domina- 
tion, but spiritually, and morally, this 
God-given freedom still lives on in their 
hearts and minds, and will never cease 
to do so. We have many of these peo- 
ple in North Dakota, and I would like to 
join with many of their other friends in 
paying tribute to their courage and in- 
dependent spirit, by inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a letter which I 
have received from Dr. Anthony Zukow- 
sky, of Steele, N. Dak., president of the 
North Dakota branch of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., as 
follows: 

JANUARY 14, 1961. 
Hon. Don L. SHorrT, 
U.S. Congressman, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR HONORABLE SHORT: January 22, 1961, 
will mark the 43d anniversary of the procla- 
mation of independence of the Ukrainian 
National Republic, which took place on Jan- 
uary 22, 1918, in the capital of Ukraine, Kiev, 
as a culmination of national desires and 
aspiration of the Ukrainian people. 

Although the young Ukrainian Republic 
was recognized by a number of states, in- 
cluding the Soviet Russian Government. it 
was subjected to treacherous attack and as- 
sault by Communist Russia which through 
devious ways, including overt military ag- 
gression and subversion from within, en- 
deavored to destroy the independence of the 
Ukrainian people and turn Ukraine into a 
colony of Moscow. For almost 4 years, be- 
ginning with the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada in March 1917, the 
Ukrainian people fought gallantly in defense 
of their freedom and independence, but de- 
prived of all military, economic, and diplo- 
matic support by the West, they could not 
sustain the pressure of Moscow, and by the 
end of 1920 Ukraine was overrun by the 
Communist troops of Moscow. 

But the freedom-loving people of Ukraine 
have never accepted the yoke imposed upon 
them by Communist Russia and have con- 
tinued the fight for their liberation. During 
the past 4 decades of enslavement the 
Ukrainian people have amply demonstrated 
their devotion to freedom and the ideals of 
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liberty and independence of their country 
by waging relentless wars and opposition to 
the Communist rule of Russia. 

During the debate at the U.N. General 
Assembly session in the fall of 1960, a num- 
ber of Western statesmen, including the 
Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister 
of Canada, the representative of the Repub- 
lic of China and others, raised their voices 
in protest against the persecution and en- 
slavement of the Ukrainian people by Com- 
munist Russia. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in our 
great State of North Dakota are planning 
to celebrate the forthcoming 43d anniversary 
of the Ukrainian independence on January 
22, 1961, in a fitting and solemn manner. 
We firmly believe that you are fully aware 
of the importance of Ukraine as an ally in 
the common struggle against Russian Com- 
munist imperialism. We, therefore, respect- 
fully ask you to make an appropriate state- 
ment on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on or about January 22, 1961, in 
commemoration of the 43d anniversary of 
the Ukrainian independence. 

Both the U.S, Congress and the President 
of the United States of America have recog- 
nized the plight of the Ukrainian people by 
respectively enacting and signing the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, which enu- 
merated Ukraine as one of the captive na- 
tions enslaved by Communist Russia. 

At this moment, when the Communist 
world, headed by Communist Russia, is 
marshaling its force against the free world, 
as announced in the Communist Manifesto 
in Moscow on December 6, 1960, we here in 
the United States, enjoying the blessings of 
liberty and freedom, should demonstrate our 
sympathy to, and understanding of, the 
Ukrainian people enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, U.C.C.A., State Branch of 
North Dakota. 





Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 
SPEECH 
Or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who were privileged to work closely with 
Dick Wigglesworth on the Appropria- 
tions Committee will all testify to his ~ 
ability and complete dedication to the 
cause of good government. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
know him intimately and socially will all 
testify to the warmth of his personality 
and to the gentlemanly qualities which 
he exemplified so well. 

Dick Wigglesworth literally dedicated 
a lifetime to public service and there are 
many monuments to his good works all 
along the way. He will long be remem- 
bered for his devotion to his country in 
war and in peace, and for his selfless 
service to it. 

My profound sympathy is extended to 
Mrs. Wigglesworth and to the other 
members of his immediate family. They 
have lost a devoted husband and father 
and our country has lost a distinguished 
and dedicated public servant. 
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Conditions in the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, I include a 
letter I recently received from Mr. Paul 
W. Reeves, who has lived in the Philip- 
pines for a good many years. I believe 
the American people will find this report 
on conditions in the Philippines of real 
interest. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINES, January 2, 1961. 
Hon. JAmgss B. Utr. 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: Distorted statements, un- 
founded facts, and unwarranted attacks 
have been circulated in the United States 
about the Government of the Philippines in 
general and about President Carlos P. Gar- 
cia in particular. Propaganda to discredit 
and undermine President Garcia in the 
United States was conceived immediately 
after he assumed the office of President in 
March 1957. In the-spirit of fairplay and 
justice, I should like to correct some of the 
misinformation or false information which 
has been conveyed to the membership of 
the U.S. Congress at Washington. 

Political enemies of President Garcia haye 
painted a picture of gloom, while in truth 
the Philippines is progressing much faster 
than the contemporary nations. All of the 
predecessors of President Garcia who have 
served as Chief Magistrate in the Philippines 
promised the people new business, new in- 
dustries, a stronger economy and a better 
way of life. Carlos P. Garcia is the only 
President who has transformed his promises 
into definite action. President Garcia knew 
that industrialization was necessary in or- 
der to attain progress and prosperity. He 
had to launch a long-range program. He 
has served as President only 3 years and 9 
months, but in that short time he has 
brought hundreds of new industries to his 
country, and, at the same time, he has 
helped the Filipino people achieve greater 
agricultural production because he encour- 
aged the use of more scientific and modern 
methods. 

During President Garcia’s short time in 
Office scores and scores of new highways 
have been constructed; several hundred 
bridges have been built; and hundreds of 
feeder roads have been constructed from 
barrio to barrio and connecting up with the 
highways, thus enabling the people to trans- 
port their products to market. Better sani- 
tation was brought about and now fresh, 
pure drinking water is available throughout 
the Philippines. Several hundred new and 
better schools have been erected. New hospi- 
tals have been established throughout the 
entire Philippines. Before President Garcia 
became President, there were many regions 
in the country without a hospital or any 
kind of medical unit. During the past 3 
years every section of the Philippines—even 
the far removed regions—has been provided 
with a medical unit with a doctor and nurse 
on duty. All of these changes, all of these 
improvements, all of these new industries 
‘have required U.S. dollars—and as a result 
the U.S. dollar reserves in the Central Bank 
of the Philippines became alarmingly low 
at various times. The low U.S. dollar re- 
serves caused the political enemies of Presi- 
dent Garcia to charge that the economy of 
the country was being impaired. Instead 
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of criticism, the courageous and patriotic ac- 
tion of the President in providing a better 
way of life for his people should have been 
commended. 

From the days of the Commonwealth up 
to the present, the worst record of graft and 
corruption in the Philippines was made dur- 
ing the 7 years of the Liberal Party which 
was in power commencing in the year 1947 
and ending in December 1953. The team 
of Ramon Magsaysay and Carlos P. Garcia 
took over in January 1954, and all forms of 
graft and corruption disappeared from the 
Government. It was the dawn of a new 
era for the Filipino people; new hope and 
courage was born in the Filipino people, and 
this new feeling was evidenced in the faces 
of all Filipinos. A new life, new hope, new 
freedom, new security throughout the Phil- 
ippines came into being. 

The Communist threat to peace and order 
in the Philippines which existed under the 
administration of the Liberal Party (which 
was wiped out of existence with the election 
of Magsaysay and Garcia in November 1953) 
was completely eliminated. Peace, order and 
happiness in the Philippines was established 
by President Magsaysay in 1954—and that 
same peace, order, happiness and prosperity 
has continued uninterrupted under the ad- 
ministration of President Garcia. 

A tirade of abuse and a campaign of vili- 
fication and misrepresentation was con- 
ceived and launched against President Gar- 
cia within 5 months after he assumed the 
office of President on March 18, 1957. In 
July and August of 1957 a leading publica- 
tion in America published vicious attacks 
against the administration of President Gar- 
cia (and against President Garcia person- 
ally). These first 2 attacks were fol- 
lowed by 15 additional carefully planned at- 
tacks on President Garcia and his adminis- 
tration in 1958 and 1959. 

All these attacks followed the same line 
and were inspired by the same group of po- 
litical enemies of President Garcia in the 
Philippines who have left no stone unturned 
to undermine President Garcia in America. 
Notwithstanding these unwarranted attacks 
in a foreign land, President Garcia had the 
love and support of his people. He was re- 
elected President in November 1957. He will 
be reelected President in 1961 because the 
Filipino people know that President Garcia 
is a patriot and statesman of unimpeachable 
integrity, indomitable courage, and has a 
thorough understanding of what is best for 
his country and his people. The Filipino 
people know that President Garcia has a 
brilliant mind and stands for progressive 
ideas in government, in economics, and in 
world affairs. The Filipino people know 
that during President Garcia’s service as con- 
gressman for 6 years, his service as Gover- 
nor of his Province for 9 years, his service 
as senator for 14 years, and during his service 
as President for 3 years and 9 months the 
breath of scandal has never touched his 
brow. 

The “Filipino First Movement’ which was 
launched by President Garcia has been 
flagrantly misrepresented by the political 
enemies of the President in the hope of 
undermining the President in the eyes of the 
American people. Everybody in the Philip- 
pines knows that the Filipino first movement 
was brought forth to increase the participa- 
tion of Filipinos in the economy of their 
country. As is well known, a large portion of 
the nation’s economy is in the hands of 
aliens. President Garcia’s hope and aim was 
to frame economic policies which will be 
advantageous for the Filipino people, the 
same as any other President would do for 
his people. Filipino-first is not antialien, 
particularly in its application to Americans. 
Americans still enjoy preference in the 
Philippines, and the Americans will continue 
to enjoy that preference under a parity 
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agreement until the year 1974; and ever 
after 1974, Americans will still have prefer- 
ence but a new agreement will be required 

The Philippines has served as America’s 
show-window of democracy in Asia. The 
Philippines has done more than any other 
country to help America’s prestige in Asia 
If the Filipinos were to turn against America 
or if America were to turn thumbs down on 
the Philippines at this time, it would be 
very difficult for America to sell democracy 
to any other country in Asia. That part of 
Asia which remains free is watching the 
Philippines. If the friendly alliance between 
the United States of America and the Philip- 
pines should be abandoned, or even tem- 
porarily interrupted, unquestionably the rest 
of free Asia will be lost to the Communists. 
It is difficult for many in the Philippines to 
understand whey certain American writers 
permitted themselves to be deceived by a very 
small group of the President’s enemies in 
Manila. The very same group now fighting 
Garcia and trying to undermine him in 
America is the same group that tried to de- 
feat the team of Magsaysay and Garcia in 
1953—and the same small group that fought 
Garcia’s reelection in 1957. 

The enemies of President Garcia have tried 
to create the impression in America that 
Carlos P. Garcia is anti-American. I have 
known President Garica for a quarter of a 
century. I know that America has no better 
friend on the face of the earth than Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines. On 
March 10, 1959, while addressing a group of 
American business executives, President 
Garcia stated: “I don’t want to see the 
Philippines veer away from America. God 
knows I am not anti-American. I want to 
make the Philippines a bridge between 
America and Asia.” 

Again, on June 27, 1959, in an interview 
with the United Press International in 
Manila, President Garcia stated: “I was and 
am a friend of the American people because 
I believe in the principles for which they 
stand. I staked my life for that cause once 
and I would do it again if necessary. I will 
stake my record of friendship for the United 
States against Macapagal’s any time. When 
these critics of mine were collaborating with 
the Japanese during World War II, I was a 
guerrilla leader in the hills of Bohol with a 
Japanese price on my head, General Mac- 
Arthur can set the record straight on who 
stood by the Americans during the Japanese 
occupation of the Philippines.” 

And again, on June 24, 1958, in a public 
address in New York City, President Garcia 
stated: “I give this pledge on behalf of the 
Filipino people: that we shall stand with the 
American people in defense of freedom as 
we have stood with them in the past, loyally 
without counting the cost. I am proud to 
say I dare to stand and be counted with the 
American people.” 

When the Mitsubishi bombers and Zero 
fighters finished their deadly work at Cavite, 
Olongapo, and Manila and thus forced the 
U.S. Asiatic Fleet to withdraw from Philip- 
pine waters, and when enemy bombs were 
destroying lives, churches, schools, and 
homes, the Filipinos stood their ground like 
Stonewall Jackson and did not flinch or 
waver in their steadfast loyalty to the United 
States of America. The heartrending story 
of Bataan is still fresh in the minds of the 
Filipino people, even though certain Amer- 
ican newspaper writers have been lulled into 
a lapse of memory and have attempted to 
undermine one of the greatest friends Amer- 
ica ever had—Carlos P. Garcia. 

We all know that for 4 long months at 
Bataan, Filipinos and Americans fought and 
died side by side, with courage and heroism 
never before surpassed in all history. We all 
know that on Bataan there were seven Fili- 
pino soldiers for each American soldier. We 
all know that on Bataan the Filipino and 
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American soldiers battled against an army 
almost four times their size and the enemy 
army at Bataan was well equipped and the 
Japanese soldiers were seasoned. The hun- 
gry and exhausted Filipino and American 
soldiers waged a battle against overwhelm- 
ing odds, a battle which will stand out when 
appraised with the whole history of human 
warfare. 

The indomitable courage, the unparalleled 
heroism, the devotion and loyalty to Amer- 
ica displayed by the Filipino people, and 
their never-say-die soldiers furnish ample 
proof of the wisdom of the American policy 
in the Philippines during all the time prior 
to World War II. Bataan revealed to the 
world the genuineness and depth of Filipino- 
American friendship. The superb stand 
which the Filipinos made against impossible 
odds on Bataan gave America 4 months to 
recover from the staggering blow which was 
dealt to the United States at Pearl Harbor. 
The entire free world shudders when we 
think of what would have happened to the 
United States and to all civilization if the 
defenses of Bataan had crumbled and sur- 
rendered under the first terrific onslaught 
of the enemy. We all know that the de- 
fenses surrendered at Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and Java when the first blows were struck 
by the Japanese. The Filipino soldiers and 
the Filipino people have given a receipt in 
blood for all that America had done for 
the Philippines. 

President Garcia does not have a panacea 
for all aches, pains and hardships. He 
cannot arrest every ill wind that blows. He 
has tried to give his people a better way of 
life. He had stood four-square like a mighty 
oak, notwithstanding the unfounded and 
unwarranted attacks from those who have en- 
deavored to crucify him. The poisoned darts 
unloosed by political enemies have not been 
able to penetrate President Garcia’s armor 
of steel. During his entire life he has never 
unfurled the white flag of surrender or 
defeat. He has never failed his people. He 
will not fail them now. 

I have given you true facts about Presi- 
dent Garcia and the Philippines. I felt 
that you and your colleagues in the U.S. 
Congress would like to have these facts. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL W. REEVES. 





Gen. E. R. (Pete) Quesada, Federal 
Aviation Administrator, Steps Down 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the field of public service is 
one which requires the best efforts of 
many dedicated men and women. The 
problem of attracting the caliber of in- 
dividual which our Government needs 
to perform its vital services is one of 
major importance; the drawbacks which 
face the public servant are often over- 
whelming. He must sever his connec- 
tions with the private life he has fol- 
lowed; he must face the scrutiny of his 
every act and suspicions and abuse of 
special pressure groups and the press; 
he must dedicate himself to doing what 
his conscience dictates is best for the 
country despite the pull and haul of a 
hundred conflicting pressures. 


Many excellent and dedicated public 
servants are now leaving Government 
service. Their efforts have been appre- 
ciated and the Nation is richer for them. 
One of these public servants who will 
shortly return to private life is Gen. 
E. R. (Pete) Quesada, the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Together with the problems of creating 
and setting the course of a new agency, 
Quesada in his post with the FAA had 
to face the enormous task of instituting 
practices and procedures to promote the 
safety of air travel. Complicating his 
efforts were the acts of certain groups 
whose short-term interests were out of 
harmony with the stringent enforce- 
ment of regulations to benefit America’s 
aviation future and America’s traveling 
public. 

I would like, at this time, to place in 
the Recorp some of the articles that 
have been written about Administrator 
Quesada and his work with the Federal 
Aviation Agency. , 

In the last analysis, Quesada, as Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator, has per- 
formed a difficult and demanding task, 
standing up to the ill-considered abuse 
of special interests to protect the public. 
The job he has started—making the air- 
ways safe for the flying and traveling 
public—is not finished; more work by 
tough, honest, competent men who can 
stand against the pressures of special 
interests is needed to bring it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

{From Harper’s magazine, January 1961] 
E. R. QUESADA—THE PRESSURES AGAINST AIR 
i SAFETY 

(Pilots have called him a dictator but air 
travelers may be grateful to the combat- 
hardened Administrator who has waged a 
bruising 2-year battle with Washington 
lobbyists.) 

Aviation is not inherently dangerous, but 
even more than the sea, it is terribly un- 
forgiving of any carelessness, neglect, or in- 
competence. 

The basic truth of these words—known as 
the pilot’s code—has been brought home to 
me many times in the four decades since I 
first went into aviation. In December 1958 
I took on the job of eliminating “careless- 
ness, neglect, and incompetence” from the 
Nation’s airways insofar as is humanly 
possible 

Aviation was at a dangerous crossroads. 
With the jet age dawning, civilian and ~~ 
tary traffic were, for all practical purp 
conducted as separate operations without 
effective coordinated control. Tragedy 
dramatized the hazard early in 1958—when 
61 lives were lost in 2 midair collisions in- 
volving military and commercial aircraft. 

I gave up my retired status as an Air Force 
officer to become the first civilian chief of 
the newborn Federal Aviation Agency which 
had been given authority far exceeding that 
of any previous regulatory body in this fleld. 
Our responsibility in fact embraces every 
aspect of -civil aviation—from the construc- 
tion of aircraft to the design of seats and 
ashtrays and the amount of whisky con- 
sumed by passengers; from ground mainte- 
nance to pilot and crew competence. It em- 
braces vital aspects of military flying as well. 

When I took office, years of timid and inde- 
cisive regulation by the government had bred 
a dangerous spirit of complacency through- 
out the field of aviation. Someone, I knew, 
was going to have to meet this head-on. I 
did not shrink from this assignment, nor do 
I today. 
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The aviation industry on its own initative 
devotes a vast amount of time, money, ahd 
effore to making flying safe. Yet, no one 
likes to be regulated—least of all the types 
of men whose adventuresome spirit has at- 
tracted them to flying. 

And so I was prepared for resistance, argu- 
ments, and delays. But I was not prepared 
for the sustained, highly organized pressure 
campaigns that we soon encountered at every 
turn. I did not anticipate that my own 
motives—and those of the agency—would be 
constantly questioned, that the Congress and 
the public would be deliberately misled and 
misinformed, and that willful misrepresenta- 
tions would be used to stir up grievances 
and foment resentment among the very men 
whose own lives were at stake in our safety 
rules. 

From my first day in office, the irrespon- 
sible pressure asserted itself. The agency 
was still an embryo when Max Karant, vices 
president of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association (AOPA)—which purports to 
represent the filers of private planes— 
bitterly warned his members of “increasing 
military domination of the FAA.” (At that 
time, only 2 of the 20-top positions in 
the agency had even been filled. Today, of 
a complement of 38,000 only 130 are mili- 
tary men and only one of our major offices 
is headed by one.) Not long afterward, I 
was visited by the same organization’s presi- 
dent, Joseph Hartranft. His purpose was 
to protest against our new medical require- 
ments for pilots’ licenses—a subject I will 
discuss in more detail later in this report. 
I listened to him attentively and then told 
him our decision would stand. 

“This means war,” he answered, his fate 
flushed. 

He has certainly fulfilled this threat. The 
AOPA has kept up a continuous drumfire of 
distortion and invective. Through its 
magazine and “confidential newsletter,” it 
has even fought against rules that in no 
way affected private pilots. It has accused 
us of sinister plans and then taken credit 
for “defeating” proposals we never con- 
templated. 

Equally hostile has been the Air Line 
Pilots Association (ALPA), spokesman for 
the commercial pilots. At times ALPA’s 
tactics have embarrassed its own members 
and they have gone out of their way to 
tell us so. 

One, for instance, sent us anonymously 
what we call the ALPA “Do-It-Yourself Kit.” 
This is a collection of mimeographed ma- 
terial designed to teach pilots how to write 
to Congressmen in protest against FAA. It 
includes lists of key committee members, 
helpful hints on style, outlines, a collection 
of “suggested tidbits,” and miscellaneous 
advice on how to give letters the ring of 
originality. Many of the communications 
from pilots which Congressmen refer to our 
agency have obviously been inspired in this 
way. 

AOPA and ALPA have not been the only 
sources of pressure. More than 40 such 
groups representing aviation interests have 
participated in our rule-making activities 
and—at one time or another—a number of 
them have managed to put stumbling blocks 
in our way. The new agency’s devotion to 
duty—it appears—came as a great shock to 
many of them. They had grown used to a 
situation in which the regulator was regulat- 
ing with an eye more to the wishes of the 
regulated than to the needs of the public. 
It was this situation which led to the crea- 
tion of the FAA. 


CROWDING THE AIR 


In the mid-1950’s almost everyone con- 
cerned with aviation knew that the Govern- 
ment’s machinery for supervising our airways 
and supervising aviation safety was hope- 
lessly out of date. Responsibility was split 
among three Government bodies: the Civil 
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Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board, and the Defense Establish- 
ment. The evils of lax administration, 
bureaucratic inertia, and red tape were all 
too apparent. A presidential committee was 
appointed to look into the situation, and in 
the spring of 1957 it produced a blueprint 
of what needed to be done. After hearings 
in both Houses of Congress, these recom- 
mendations were enacted into law with un- 
precedented speed, thanks very largely to the 
strong leadership of Senator MIkE MONRONEY 
and Congressman OREN Harris. 

The’ new statute scrapped the old CAA. 
It created an independent agency, the FAA, 
with full authority to make and enforce rules 
governing safety, issue certificates to airnien, 
allocate the air space, establish and operate 
aids to navigation, and manage the air lanes 
through the control of both civil and military 
traffic. 

The CAB remained responsible for all the 
economic aspects of air transport, including 
rates, routes, and subsidies, It also retained 
@ quasi-judicial function in the field of 
safety—the investigation of accidents and 
determination of their probable cause. 
(The FAA also participates in such investi- 
gations—not in any quasi-judicial capacity 
but in order to discover whether immediate 
administrative or regulatory measures are 
needed to prevent a recurrence.) The FAA 
has full authority to issue rules, subject 
only to the normal review of the courts as 
to reasonableness. However, its enforcement 
actions—when they take the form of revok- 
ing or suspending a certificate held by any 
airman, airline, or aviation entity—may be 
appealed to the CAB and from there to the 
courts. Despite long-standing acceptance 
of this type of procedure for all regulatory 
agencies, the FAA and I as its administrator 
are regularly accused of exercising dicta- 
torial powers. Over the past 2 years our 
agency has taken scores of new rulemaking 
actions, not one of which has been success- 
fully challenged in the courts. Virtually all, 
however, have been attacked by pressure 
groups. Again and again, vitally needed 
changes in safety standards have been 
stalled by an elaborate pattern of delaying 
tactics: Meetings are postponed; additional 
time for study is requested; reconsideration 
is demanded because of an important new 
fact which—all too often—turns out to be 
an unimportant old fact. Nonetheless, we 
have managed to get on with the job. 

Today under the new agency this country 
has a coordinated air-traffic system for mili- 
tary and civilian planes. All high-altitude 
routes are monitored by ground radar. At 
our experimental center near Atlantic City, 
N.J., we are developing what we believe will 
be a completely effective automated ground- 
control system. 

But the traffic problem in our skies con- 
tinues to challenge our bést efforts. For 
aviation has progressed faster than our 
methods of regulating it. In 1938 there 
were only some 29,000 planes aloft. Today 
there are more than 102,000, of which about 
2,000 are commercial airliners (including 150 
jets), 70,000 are private and business air- 
craft, and 30,000 are military planes. 

The meteoric growth of air transport is not 
going to slow down—nor would we want it 
to. But the hazards inherent in our in- 
creasing air traffic and our ever faster planes 
are so great that the Government’s regula- 
tory program is a matter of top public 
importance. For this reason attempts to 
discredit that program and to mire it down 
in delays and red tape cannot be viewed 
merely as an unpleasant—but natural— 
burden for a bureaucrat or agency. They 
are a menace to public safety. It is particu- 
larly dismaying to find that one of the 
leaders in the campaign of harassment has 
been the Air Line Pilots Association, whose 
members—in the main—are skilled and 
dedicated professional men. 
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GREEK GOD IN THE COCKPIT 


The ALPA is a labor union—of a rather 
special order. Its more than 13,000 members 
earn from $11,000 to $32,000 a year. The 
union is said to have millions of dollars in 
its “war chest” and can pay strike benefits 
of $500 to $600 a month. Its president, 
Clarence N. Sayen, receives a salary of $36,000 
a year. He recently described his member- 
ship as “highly individualistic.” 

This is a description few would dispute. 
Unfortunately, at the time FAA was created, 
individualism—in some instances—had as- 
sumed the form of complacency and open 
contempt for Government regulations. In 
his new book, “The Probable Cause,” Robert 
J. Serling, the well-known and able aviation 
reporter, observed: 

“The CAA almost seemed to be afraid of 
pilots. A few years ago a CAA inspector was 
asked why he didn’t crack down on more 
flight crews. 

. ‘How do you spank a Greek god?’ the 
inspector plaintively replied.” 

Perhaps because I am a pilot myself, I do 
not regard fliers as godlike or infallible. In 
our first year we filed 235 violation reports 
against airline pilots. This represented an 
increase of almost 100 percent over the aver- 
age number filed in any 1 of the previous 
5 years. 

Among the actions which particularly 
roused the ALPA was my early announce- 
ment that I intended to keep pilots in the 
cockpit during flights. It was then a wide- 
spread practice—encouraged by some com- 
panies—for pilots to socialize with the pas- 
sengers. I believe that a pilot’s place is at 
the controls, and I set about strictly enforc- 
ing our requirements for continuous cock- 
pit vigilance. 

Despite all the automated controls that 
we have developed, we must still rely very 
heavily on the human eye as an essential 
defense against collisions. For this reason, 
the see-and-be-seen principle remains a car- 
dinal rule of air safety. To illustrate, we 
fined the pilot of a DC~-7 carrying 35 pas- 
sengers because of a near miss involving an 
Air Force tanker engaged in refueling two 
fighter craft. The pilot of the tanker saw 
the DC-7 at a distance of more than a mile. 
But the pilot of the DC-7 gave no evidence 
of ever having seen the tanker because, as 
our investigation disclosed, he was back in 
the passenger cabin. 

This is only one instance among many of 
the demonstrated need for cockpit vigilance. 
Yet when we undertook a program of strict 
enforcement, the ALPA attacked our efforts 
as those of a “childish Gestapo” and engaged 
in a public campaign of abuse and vilifica- 
tion against our Agency. 

It has taken a similar attitude toward 
presence of our inspectors who go aboard 
ut 1 of every 500 airline flights to make 

a firsthand check of safety practices. Call- 
ing these inspections “harassment” and a 
“hazard,” ALPA objected strenuously to our 
inspectors’ being seated where they needed 
to be to observe what was going on. Under- 
lying this absurd position was a battle the 
union was waging with the companies for 
an additional “pilot-qualified” crew member 
on jets. 

It is interesting to note the views of the 
Flight Engineers’ International Association, 
which issued a statement in the interest of 
protecting its members from “misplaced 
public anger due to ALPA’s irresponsible 
actions.” As a result of ALPA pressure, the 
statement pointed out, “At the start of 
1959 and the jet age we find four men in 
the cockpit: pilot, copilot, flight engineer, 
and third pilot, or featherbird, as he is 
sometimes called. From the beginning this 
man meant trouble in the cockpit. He had 
no duties and the cockpit was not designed 
with him in mind. On countless occasions 
the FAA has conducted en route inspections 
and in many cases has had to order the 
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extra pilot out of the No. 4 seat to properly 
observe the flight operations. Most captains 
are glad to get the extra man off their necks. 

“It appears that this latest swipe at the 
FAA by the ALPA is an attempt to justify 
the existence of a man on the jet flight deck 
who can do nothing, reach nothing from his 
seat, and in most cases is incapable of han- 
dling the aircraft. In their attempt to jus- 
tify this man the ALPA has chosen to attack 
the FAA on a basis totally lacking in logic or 
fact.” 

It was over this same issue that on June 
7, 1960, pilots of Eastern Airlines and Pan 
American—in open defiance of Federal 
court orders—staged a crippling wildcat 
strike which masqueraded as a sudden wave 
of “sickness.” The union took no effective 
steps to prevent this occurrence. On the 
contrary, shortly thereafter, a local council 
of the ALPA in a statement to its members 
deplored the lack of public sympathy toward 
“the pilot’s side of the grave sickness which 
overtook us all.” The same statement an- 
nounced that steps were being taken to im- 
prove public relations, including the follow- 
ing: “A file of facts on all incidents, viola- 
tions, fines, and penalties imposed by FAA 
and/or company is being gathered. Specific 
examples are urgently needed * * * of mis- 
treatment and abuses by an FAA dictatorial 
regime. With your help, we will have it 
available at a moment’s notice. Newspapers, 
for example, are interested only in the meat 
and potatoes. These editors are very sharp 
fellows.” 

One of the most vicious attacks we have 
experienced occurred after a National air- 
liner broke up in midair over the North Caro- 
lina coast last January. The next day Capt. 
R. J. Rohan of ALPA’s National Airlines 
Council made a public charge to the effect 
that the plane’s structure had been fatally 
weakened by maneuvers required by FAA in- 
spectors while checking pilots’ performance. 
As it turned out, the wreckage yielded suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that a bomb carried 
aboard by a passenger had caused the crash. 
If, however, the plane had fallen into the sea 
instead of on land Captain Rohan’s irrespon- 
sible charge might never have been dis- 
proved. 

THE AGE 60 QUESTION 


One very bitter clash with ALPA was over 
our ruling making 60 the age limit for pilots 
in air-carrier operations. The decision was 
prompted by medical considerations: with 
advancing years, men deteriorate psychologi- 
cally and physically.: Heart attacks and 
strokes are much more likely to occur after 
the age of 60—and such physical accidents 
are unpredictable. 

In aviation certain decisions must be 
reached largely through judgment. We can- 
not always back them up by comprehensive 
and proven statistics—as in the case of high- 
way transport—for aviation is a young in- 
dustry. We did not have enough old pilots 
in service to provide any meaningful com- 
parison of the accident records of young and 
old pilots. But we could and did look to 
the commonsense example of the airlines of 
other nations. (BOAC, KLM have made 55 
the compulsory retirement age for pilots; 
and SAS, 60.) 

In 1959 approximately 40 airline pilots had 
reached the age of 60. By 1967 there will be 
250. Because of the seniority system, older 
pilots have first choice of the newer aircraft, 
which generally carry higher pay and greater 
prestige. As a consequence the average age 
of jet pilots today is considerably above the 
general average. (A year ago well over half 
of one airlines’ jet pilots were 60 or over.) In 
bygone years ALPA has readily conceded that 
fiying isa young man’sgame. (This does not 
mean that a skilled pilot will be out of work 
after 60—if he wants to stay in aviation 
there are plenty of jobs, on the ground or 
even in flight training and checking, in which 
his experience can be well used.) The union 
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went to bat for its senior citizens and was 
joined in the ensuing pressure campaign by 
the private pilots organization, AOPA, which 
was not affected by the age limit and was— 
in many other ways—a strange bedfellow for 
the airline pilots. 

In the nature of things, the man who 
pilots a jet airliner and the fellow who flies a 
Piper Cub have even less in common than a 
Greyhound bus operator and the driver of a 
Volkswagen. The little fellow tends to think 
the big one is pushing him around, and sel- 
dom has occasion to team up with him. 
There are other major differences between 
the two organizations. Although ALPA is 
essentially a union, it performs many of the 
functions of a professional association, in- 
cluding a valuable program of air-safety 
studies. Furthermore, ALPA is organized 
along more democratic lines which give its 
locals and master executive councils a voice 
in policy and permit its members to vote 
directly for their officers. 

AOPA, on the other hand, is one of the 
many lobbying and pressure groups adorning 
the Washington scene which seem to devote 
at least 50 percent of their energies to per- 
petuating a small handful of men in mana- 
gerial positions. For groups of this sort, 
throwing “rocks” at a Government agency is 
a time-tested way of getting publicity and 
holding the interest of those who support 
them financially. 

This interest in self-perpetuation was 
clearly proved by a recent AOPA mailer with 
the title “Your Right To Fly Is In Jeopardy.” 
In this letter, OAPA told prospective mem- 
bers: ; 

“The present FAA Administrator is travel- 
ing a path that, at its worst, could lead to 
chaos. At its best to severe curtailment in 
the progress of general aviation. 

“This is a fight that you dare not watch 
from the sidelines. If you are still flying 
then you should give your strength and sup- 
port to AOPA in its efforts to keep the Na- 
tion’s airspace open to you and in its fight 
for sensible legislation.” 

So I urgently request you to affiliate with 
AOPA and add your name to those of more 
than 80,000 AOPA pilots who are currently 
supporting our vigorous program. 

The technique is simple. First there is 
incitement of the private pilots to a false 
sense of grievance. Then there is an un- 
abashed appeal to join AOPA as the sword 
and shield of the private pilot. The purpose 
is clear. 

AOPA is incorporated as a nonprofit as- 
sociation in New Jersey. Membership fees, 
revenues from advertising in its magazine, 
the sale of various kinds of equipment, and 
insurance provide an income estimated at 
more than a million dollars a year. Al- 
though AOPA claims to speak for 80,000 pri- 
vate pilots, its pilot members are not con- 
sulted on policy and have no voice in choos- 
ing officers, who are elected by the associa- 
tion’s trustees. 

THEIR DAY IN COURT 


FAA has, naturally, concerned itself with 
the safety of private pilots. We have, for 
example, required them to have some in- 
strument training—for when weather is so 
bad that you cannot see the horizon, only 
instruments can enable a pilot to fly straight 
and level and thus avoid disaster. We have 
also refused to issue certificates to persons 
suffering from such diseases as epilepsy, in- 
sanity, diabetes, and serious heart ailments. 
(Heart attacks have been a significant cause 
of private plane accidents and one recently 
is believed to have figured in the crash of 
one of our newest commercial jets during a 
training flight.) Unlike our predecessor 
agencies, we will not accept medical certi- 
ficates signed merely by the applicant’s per- 
sonal physician. We require examination by 
one of several thousand doctors designated 


by FAA who are kept fully informed of our 
standards. | 

This was the practice followed by the 
Government from 1926 to 1945. Then in 
1945, against medical advice, the CAA relaxed 
the rule and agreed to let any doctor per- 
form these examinations. When we at the 
FAA looked into the situation we found that 
of the airmen originally given a clean bill 
of health by an examiner and later rejected 
by FAA for failure to meet our physical 
standards, 84 percent had been cleared by 
nondesignated examiners. 

Accordingly, last June—after a public 
hearing and with the approval of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association—we issued a rule 
requiring certification by designated avia- 
tion medical examiners. This action evoked 
a storm of protest from AOPA. We were 
accused of—among other things—planning 
to “outlaw the family physician.” In fact, 
any family doctor or any other physician can 
become a designated examiner by demon- 
strating an interest in aviation medicine and 
keeping informed of our standards and 
examining procedures. 

We regard these rules as safeguards of the 
pilot’s right to stay alive, but it was at this 
time that AOPA flashed the word to -its 
members that “Your Right to Fly Is in 
Jeopardy.” 

Protesting both our unreasonable medi- 
cal regulations and our unreasonable age 
restrictions, AOPA, in a joint statement 
with ALPA, announced that the issue of 
“FAA dictatorship” and our “arbitrary and 
militaristic empire” would be taken directly 
to Congress. Both associations mounted an 
assault on Capitol Hill. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
two organizations joined together, their mo- 
tives were different. The AOPA’s purpose 
was an increase in membership while ALPA— 
whose members have grown complacent 
through the previous years of Government 
indecision—was objecting to FAA determina- 
tion that it, not the regulated, shall do the 
regulating. 

Meanwhile ALPA took the age 60 ques- 
tion to court for a legal test. The courts 
in due course upheld the rule as “reasonable 
in relation to the standards prescribed in 
the statute and the facts before the Admin- 
istrator.” But ALPA continues its fight, 
going so far as to claim, at a Senate hearing, 
that our courts do not provide an adequate 
system of review. They have since said that 
they lost out legally only because they had 
been “outsmarted” by the Government’s 
lawyers. 

In fairness to ALPA I must say it is not 
alone. Others in the aviation community 
share this attitude, and insist that the FAA 
Administrator’s rules should be curbed by 
some additional layer of review above and 
beyond the courts—that, in other words, 
when a court agrees with the Administrator 
there must be something wrong with the 
court. 

Over the years the airline industry and 
the Air Transport Association developed the 
idea that regulation should be some sort 
of cooperative effort between the airlines 
and the Government, with the ultimate de- 
cision to be reached by mutual agreement. 
I recall at one meeting jolting a group of 
airline presidents by telling them that we 
had no notion whatever that the industry 
had to agree with an FAA regulation before 
it would be adopted. Inevitably there have 
been a number of occasions when they did 
not agree—but I believe the public has 
reason to be grateful for our strength of 
purpose. 

DOLLARS VERSUS LIVES 

From the management and industry side, 
we have been under fire in the main because 
safety is expensive. For example, it costs as 
much as $25,000 per plane to install all- 
weather radar. Nonetheless, we have insisted 
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that all commercial planes be so equipped, 
and the program is scheduled for completion 
by next year. 

Likewise we insist that all turbine-pow- 
ered planes carry flight recorders connected 
to the instrument panel and that all record- 
ed information be kept for 60 days. This 
data provides a detailed report on speed, al- 
titude, direction, and time of day. This in- 
formation is not only invaluable in accident 
investigations, but provides a useful check 
on everyday plane performance. Flight re- 
corders cost from $5,000 to $7,000. Even 
worse, from the business-office point of view, 
each one weighs about 25 pounds, which 
means 25 pounds less payload every trip. As 
expected, the airlines found many reasons 
why flight recorders were not needed. 

Similarly, they were displeased when we 
insisted that the copilots of jets must attain 
a standard of proficiency almost as high as 
pilots. This could be accomplished only by 
10 or 15 hours of additional training. In the 
case of a new jet, rental for this purpose can 
run as high as $4,000 an hour. The airlines 
have estimated that this additional training 
is saddling them with an added cost in the 
millions. And they are not happy about it. 

Generally speaking, the pressure from the 
management end has been more sophisti- 
cated though no less obstructive than the 
AOPA and ALPA campaigns., For instance, 
the companies complained at a Senate hear- 
ing this year that FAA did not seek the 
industry’s views early enough to provide 
opportunity for full discusison. 

When I looked into the matter I found—to 
my own consternation—that our Bureau of 
Flight Standards had conducted 506 meet- 
ings at which 5,158 people were present. The 
Bureau of Air Traffic Management had dealt 
with 2,077 people at 363 formal gatherings. 
The Bureau of Aviation Medicine had held 
175 meetings attended to 2,038. In addition 
there had been too many informal and -re- 
gional meetings to tabulate. I am inclined 
to doubt that this much discussion is neces- 
sary or even helpful. 

I question, too, whether any amount of dis- 
cussion can satisfy people who attend meet- 
ings only for the purpose of opposing. For 
example, in response to a demand to “take 
part in the early thinking” at a time when 
FAA’s attitude was still flexible, last August 
we called an exploratory meeting of 200 peo- 
ple to discuss airline maintenance problems. 
Yet William B. Becker, Director of Operating 
and Engineering for the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation (the airlines’ Washington lobby) 
walked out because, he said, we had not pro- 
vided a sufficiently detailed agenda. He de- 
parted for the announced purpose of devel- 
oping a common industry position—which, to 
no one’s surprise, turned out to be an inflex- 
ible opposition to any change in regulations. 

There is a point when conferences and 
committees serve no purpose beyond delay- 
ing necessary action. It seems to me, also, 
if we yield to false and insincere appeals for 
more “due process” and protection of the 
rights of the individual, going beyond what 
is legitimate and traditional in this regard, 
we can easily lose sight of the larger good. 

The balance between legitimate concern 
for individual rights and the public good is 
well illustrated: by the crash of an Arctic 
Pacific airliner near Toledo this past October, 
with a loss of 22 lives. The pilot, who was 
among those killed, was Donald F. J. Chesher. 
Several months earlier FAA had revoked his 
airline pilot rating after a hearing it which 
it was determined that he had violated the 
regulations and demonstrated a lack of care, 
responsibility, and judgment. However, our 
order was automatically stayed by his ap- 
peal to the CAB and he was able to continue 
flying pending the appeal. Legally this pro- 
ceeding was quite proper. But one may well 
ask whether the correct rights were ade- 
quately safeguarded in this instance. 
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Now I do not question that there can be 
honest and valid differences of opinion on 
matters of air safety. Difficult questions of 
judgment are involved and few decisions are 
immune to plausible counterargument. 
Criticism based on facts and documented by 
the record should always be welcomed by 
any public official. But opposition that is 
mere obstructionism is a different matter. 
Even more reprehensible is a calculated ef- 
fort to attribute questionable motives to a 
Government agency and to use intemperate 
attack to undermine confidence in its de- 
cisions. 

Fortunately, through exposure to these 
tactics, we are onto their game. Two years 
of experience have lent us sophistication. 
We know what to expect. We know the pat- 
tern. It generally goes like this: The first 
attack is to charge the agency itself with 
being “arbitrary and capricious.” The sec- 
ond target is the procedure by which action 
was taken. This is inevitably discredited as 
being “unfair,” “unjust.” The third at- 
tack charges the agency with being a “dic- 
tatorship.” The fourth target is myself, the 
Administrator. My resignation is demanded 
and letters are sent to the President calling 
for my dismissal. 

I have refused to be intimidated by such 
attacks. But it is high time, I think, that 
the public became aware of the calculated 
campaigns of deliberate subversion to which 
regulatory agencies are exposed. In the field 
of aviation these pressures may well be con- 
sidered the most serious menace to effective 
regulation and enforcement—and hence to 
air safety—that faces us. 

FAA’S MANDATE 


Air safety is the keystone of aeronautical 
progress. This is—or should be—well un- 
derstood by everyone who earns his living 
in aviation, including the pilot, the union 
leader, and the profit-conscious airline exec- 
utive. 

My role is a different one though the goal 
is the same. As Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency my most important job 
is to do for the American public, in the field 
of air safety, what the public cannot do for 
itself. My mandate was spelled out by Con- 
gressman Oren Hares, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, in a 1957 report that helped lay 
the groundwork for the creation of our 
Agency the following year: 

“Any tendency by Government agencies to 
proceed with caution in promulgating or en- 
forcing regulations to promote safety must be 
avoided at all costs, even at the risk of being 
charged with undue harshness. In achiev- 
ing the maximum safety standards possible 
in the public interest, all segments of avia- 
tion have a responsibility to give and take 
for the common good. Those affected should 
gladly accept and cooperate in making effec- 
tive needed controls in the interest of safety, 
disregarding the burdens involved.” 

Intemperate pressure campaigns clearly 
violate this concept. It is my belief that 
groups representing special interests—which 
are in fact segments of the public interest— 
have responsibilities beyond the mere pur- 
suit of their selfish aims. 

The problems of aviation are becoming so 
complex that the years ahead demand a very 
high order of leadership and decision on the 
part of the Government. The FAA must 
continue to make effective, sure-handed use 
of the tools Congress gave it. Unfortunately 
you—the many millions of people who ride 
the airlines or stay on the ground and merely 
wish protection from aircraft—have no pres- 
sure group to give noisy support to efforts 
in your behalf. These efforts are carried on 
by the alert Senators and Congressmen who 
watch over aviation and by the Government's 


regulatory agency. 
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In its coming session, Congress will, in all 
probably, have before it several aviation bills 
aimed at crippling the power and effective- 
ness of the Federal Aviation Agency. The 
power and effectiveness were originally given 
when Congress, Government officials, and 
aviation leaders recognized the need for and 
worked toward creation of a vigorous agency 
capable of meeting its heavy responsibility. 
Since the agency was established 2 years ago, 
we have acted in the fashion Congress de- 
manded. Some members of the aviation 
community had illusions that, by some 
miracle, safety could be obtained without 
paying any price. The aviation community 
now knows air safety cannot be achieved 
without some curtailment of their activi- 
ties—some contribution on their part. Many 
friends of aviation, surveying these past 2 
years and for the first time facing up to the 
cost, are weakening in their resolve. Some 
are questioning their original determination. 
Some are wavering. For myself, despite 
criticism and pressure, my resolve is un- 
shaken. 

We have come to think of exposure to irre- 
sponsible criticism as a normal hazard of 
public service. In time, a public servant 
can learn to shrug off such attacks. The 
danger, however, is that he may not have the 
firmness of purpose and that these attacks 
will ultimately erode his determination and 
courage. This is a problem that pervades 
our public life. I regard the pressure-group 
activities in aviation as particularly omin- 
ous—not because I am personally involved, 
but because in this field we are dealing daily 
with decisions of life and death importance. 
{From the Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, 

Nov. 14, 1960] 


QuEsApA’s BOLDNESS VITAL TO AIR SAFETY 


Today, the air space over America is filled 
with more and bigger and faster airplanes 
than ever before. Commercial aircraft take 
off and land at Midway Airport in Chicago, 
the world’s busiest airfield, at a rate of 1,300 
a day. Chicago has a subsidiary airfield to 
handle the jets and other aircraft which 
cannot be accommodated at Midway. The 
city of New York is served by three passenger 
airfields and one freight airfield. In Miami, 
at Christmas, literally thousands of travelers 
enter and leave the city by way of the air- 
lanes. 

Added to this heavy commercial air traffic 
are military aircraft which far exceed the 
speed of sound, and private aircraft, some of 
which cruise as slowly as 70 miles per hour. 
The number of aircraft, their size and their 
speed have gradually made obsolete all of 
the airfields and a great many of the air 
control systems and navigation dévices, some 
of which have been in use for years. 

Two years ago, as chaos seemed imminent, 
the Federal Government scrapped the Civil 
Aeronautic Administration and replaced it 
with a Federal Aviation Agency headed by 
ex-Air Force Lt. Gen. Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada as Chief Administrator. The Fed- 
eral Government chose well. Early in 1943, 
General Quesada was commanding general of 
the 12th Fighter Command and gained valu- 
able experience in air control procedures and 
equipment. As D-day approached in the 
European theater, General Quesada, in addi- 
tion to his duties as commander of the 9th 
Fighter Command, was placed in charge of 
all American tactical fighter air control 
equipment and procedures in connection 
with the invasion of the Continent of 
Europe. Shortly after the end of World 
War II Quesada was placed in charge of Op- 
eration Greenhouse, a nuclear bomb test in 
the Pacific, with many lives depending on 
the efficiency of the air control procedures 
involved. 

Armed with this impressive background 
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and impelled by the urgency of the situa- 
tion, Quesada took a firm grip on the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. With quick decisive- 
ness he lowered the age limits for commer- 
cial pilots, increased the objectivity and 
stringency of medical and proficiency re- 
quirements for lower-rated pilots, selected 
and standardized on a few of the electronic 
navigation systems then in use, greatly tight- 
ened the air control systems and made many 
other regulations to increase the safety of 
everyone aloft. : 

Each of General Quesada’s policies and 
decisions restricted the flight activities of 
some segment of the aviation industry. The 
speed with which he acted increased the 
irritation of those affected by such action. 
Some of the measures required are enorm- 
ously expensive, but a part of this expense 
is a result of procrastination in meeting sit- 
uations which have developed over a number 
of years. Notwithstanding this, General 
Quesada has acted ably and courageously 
and has made the air a safer place for all of 
us who fly. 

[From Flight Engineers International Asso- 
ciation, AFL-CIO, News, Noy. 23, 1960] 
GENERAL QUESADA 

One of the most controversial figures ever 
to come upon the aviation scene, Gen. El- 
wood R. Quesada has, as is by now well 
known, announced that he will not stay in 
office and will, in fact, be running a baseball 
team here in the Nation’s Capital. While this 
association has had a few differences of opin- 
ion with the flery leader of the FAA, it has 
been our privilege to support him most of the 
time. We have found him to be cooperative, 
forceful, and understanding. At this writ- 
ing we cannot recall to mind one regulatory 
action he took that did not enhance safety. 
He had a difficult task to perform. He did 
it and did it well. We think the aviation 
community owes him a vote of thanks and 
a “well done.” He certainly has ours. We 
hope that his successor does as well. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Dec. 4, 1960] 


FAA: No Po.rricaL PLUM 


Judging from the number of names men- 
tioned for the post of Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministrator, soon to be vacated by Elwood 
R. Quesada, a free-for-all contest is develop- 
ing over this highly important regulatory 
Office. As is almost inevitable in this stage 
of governmental transition, the political af- 
filiations of the various possible candidates 
for the job crop up in speculation over their 
prospects. But politics should have no part 
in the selection of a successor to Mr. Que- 
sada. The appointment, related as it is to 
public safety, should be based solely on 
special fitness for the assignment. 

Administrator Quesada, who has headed 
the Federal Aviation Agency since its crea- 
tion in 1958, was chosen not for political 
reasons but because he was exceptionally 
well qualified to take over the task of regu- 
lating the Nation’s air carriers in the in- 
terest of the flying public. His impending 
departure to assume his post as head of the 
new Washington baseball club will be a dis- 
tinct loss. To offset that loss, his succesor 
should be a man who not only is thoroughly 
familiar with aviation problems but who, 
like Mr. Quesada, puts public safety ahead 
of all other considerations in tackling those 
problems. 

[From the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald, 
Dec. 17, 1960] 


CONGRESSMAN CRITICIZES ATTACKS ON 
QUESADA 


An air-minded Missouri Congressman, in 
Dayton yesterday to keynote a Federal taxa- 
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tion institute, unleashed a harsh attack on 
“organized pilots, politicians and individ- 
uals” who oppose vigorous programs for air 
safety. 

Representative THomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican of St. Louis, followed his University of 
Dayton address with a strongly worded state- 
ment blasting “irresponsible attacks” on 
Federal Aviation Agency Administrator El- 
wood R. Quesada and other FAA officials. 

He said Quesada’s constructive air safety 
program “should be implemented and sup- 
ported to the greatest extent possible.” 

Curtis said, organized airlines pilots and 
their public relations attacks on Quesada 
usually are personal. 

“Seldom do they attack the constructive 
features of his safety program,’’ Curtis said. 

Asked about candidates for the Adminis- 
trator’s job when Quesada quits in January, 
Curtis said, “I don’t have any idea. I 
would hope the Kennedy administration 
might persuade Quesada to stay.” 

He added that Quesada has no organized 
opposition among Congressmen and as far 
as he knows the President-designate has 
voiced no objections. 

Confining his remarks at University of 
Dayton’s Federal taxation institute mostly 
to economic matters, Curtis attacked critics 
of our gross national product figures. 

He said we need “more money ‘™. research 
and development and education ‘i we are to 
continue growing—not more steel capacity.” 

Growth ratios outside the United States, 
he sald, do not reflect the shift from manu- 
facturing to services and technological in- 
creases here. 

Here are his opinions on three of Senator 
Kennedy's recent appointments: 

The appointment of Douglas Dillon as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury indicates Kennedy 
does not intend to live up to his party plat- 
form. 

Appointment of Robert Kennedy as Attor- 
ney General] is a mistake. First, he hasn’t the 
necessary experience, and second, the posi- 
tion should be nonpartisan and Robert 
Kennedy is clearly partisan. 

Appointment of Arthur Goldberg as Labor 
Secretary is OK. Goldberg does his home- 
work and is not a pawn of Walter Reuther, 
he said. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) News-Call 
Bulletin, Dec. 23, 1960] 
GENERAL QUESADA Is RIGHT 


Gen, Elwood Quesada is a rough, tough 
hunk of brass, not temperamentally given 
to the intellectual flexibilities of politics or 
to the accommodation of bureaucracy to 
public or private pressures. 

He was given a job to do as chief of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. He has bruised 
both egos and bones. But we cannot criti- 
cize him for the proper exercise of the pow- 
ers and responsibilities with which he was 
entrusted. His actions have always reflected 
dedication to duty, regardless of his own 
personal comfort, to a degree which is rare 
in a public official. 

Therefore we deplore the danger that he 
may be made the controversial center of the 
tragic air crash last Friday between United 
Airlines’ DC-8 and TWA’s Constellation. 

This is not in the public good. 

William Patterson, president of United, 
said Quesada “left an impression” that 
United jet DC-8 was flown carelessly. We 
didn’t get that impression. Quesada simply 
said the plane was off course. In saying 
that, Quesada was only stating what seems 
to be a fact, since the two planes collided at 
a point outside the holding pattern that 
United’s jet was supposed to be in. 

Quesada’s statement was made in the pub- 
lic interest. The public has a legitimate 
interest in this; it rides the airplanes. 


Next week, unless the facts are sup- 
pressed—and we don’t think that Quesada 
will allow them to be suppressed—it will 
be revealed that the jet which the pilot had 
radioed he was “dumping” from 14,000 to 
5,000 feet into the holding pattern (a per- 
fectly legitimate proceeding) was making 
about 380 miles an hour. 

Put !n tts most graphic form, this air- 
plane was making a bit over a mile every 
10 seconds. This is nobody's fault; these 
are facts. 

The next question is obvious; is it possible 
for such a fast, heavy airplane, at that speed, 
to make the accurate procedural turn needed 
to stay in the designated holding pattern? 

Did the airplane overshoot? Now that 
jets are here do holding patterns have to 
be changed and moved farther apart for 
safety? (As it is, the actual patterns in- 
volved in the tragedy are hardly more than 
3 miles apart at their closest point.) 

We can’t answer these questions, but Que- 
sada is absolutely right in his determination 
that the answers to these questions, and all 
the facts surrounding them, should be in 
the public domain. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Dec. 23, 
1960] 
Tue PvusLic’s STAKE Is No. 1 In Am SAFETY 
CLASHES 


The Air Line Pilots Association (the ALPA) 
is up in arms again at Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada, the tough and outspoken boss of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. This time the 
pilots’ union is aroused over a Quesada state- 
ment concerning last week’s airliner collision 
in New York City. 

While declining to give an opinion on the 
cause, Quesada said that the United Airlines 
DC-8 was 11 miles off course at the time of 
the collision. Clarence N. Sayen, the ALPA 
president, has accused Quesada of specula- 
tion that tends “to mislead the public and 
indict innocent lives.’ 

We don’t maintain that Quesada is always 
right in his long running argument with the 
airline pilots and the organization of private 
fliers. But both groups are prone to react 
emotionally to Quesada’s every public word 
and action. It almost seems that the Direc- 
tor of the FAA can do nothing right as far 
as these critics are concerned. 


Yet Quesada has accomplished a great deal 
in his controversial 2 years of superintending 
the Nation’s skyways. He inherited a diffi- 
cult situation. The Federal Aviation Agency 
replaced the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Top CAA officials had been accused of laxity 
in enforcement. 

Quesada not only instituted new rules but 
cracked down hard on violators. The pilots’ 
union cried persecution. It is possible that 
Quesada may have been more hard-boiled 
than necessary. But there can be no doubt 
about his good intentions as a guardian of 
the flying public. 

Next month Quesada is resigning to take 
a new post as president of the Washington 
baseball club. His many foes will welcome 
his exit as chief policeman of the airways. 
The public can only hope that the next head 
of the FAA will drive himself equally hard 
in the interest of preventing air tragedies. 
This is the public’s stake in aviation safety. 
It must be protected at all costs. 


[From the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger and 
Chronicle, Dec. 24, 1960} 


Grim REMINDERS OF NEED FOR Alm SAFETY 


Investigators for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee, along with 
local authorities, are studying the causes of 
the crashes of two commercial airlines over 
New York on December 16. The day after 


this catastrophe, a US. transport plane 
crashed onto a loaded streetcar in Munich, 
Germany. 

When air crashes within the short spaces 
of 48 hours take nearly 200 lives, 2 reactions 
are inevitable. The first is a recurrence of 
the ancient superstition, variously phrased 
in scores of languages but always meaning, 
essentially, ‘‘Never two without three.” The 
second, considerably less grisly, is the asser- 
tion of one man’s oldest attributes—the urge 
to study, to investigate. 

Air safety is a very complicated and con- 
troversial business. A series of fatal acci- 
dents on American scheduled airlines in the 
last months of 1959 and the first months of 
1960 set off a searching examination of air 
safety practices by the airlines themselves. 
Equally assiduous were the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Senate Commerce Committee's 
Aviation Subcommittee, and other govern- 
mental groups. The prospect for the future 
is that a good deal of the ground they went 
over will be traversed again. A considerable 
help in investigation of the commercial air- 
liners’ collision over New York may prove to 
be the jet plane’s taped flight recorder. And 
there appears to be much hope that the tes- 
timony of eyewitnesses will be valuable. 

A disturbing factor in the study of air 
safety measures is a continuing battle over 
Federal tightening of:eontrols. The Federal 
Aviation Agency in its less than 2 years of 
operation has completely reversed the hands- 
of attitude of previous governmental au- 
thorities. 

The result has been criticism that flight 
crews are being subjected to petty harass- 
ment by incompetent or unqualified Federal 
inspectors. The principal antagonists of the 
rulemaking FAA are the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation and the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association. 

With a grim-appropriateness, the most re- 
cent major air disasters virtually coincided 
with the publication of an article vigorously 
critical of these written by Elwood 
R. Quesada, retired Perce general and 
outgoing head ef the FFA. The AOPA, 
Quesada charges, “has kept up a continuous © 
drumfire of distortion and invective against 
the FAA.” And the ALPA has engaged “in 
a public campaign of abuse and vilification” 
against the Ageney. 

One of the major problems of air safety, 
as Quesada indicates in his article, is that 
aviation has progressed considerably faster 
than the devices to control it. In part this 
is because earlier Federal administrators, 
desirous of enjoying the easy fraternity of 
the airline industry, maintained at best a 
relaxed sort of vigil. And as one critic has 
put it: “It ts said on Capitol Hill that 
safety was seldom mentioned except in pass- 
ing and that when Congress was looking for 
ways to cut the budget, the slashes could be 
made in funds for the aviation agencies be- 
cause the administrators failed to stand up 
and fight.” 

Whatever view of Quesada one may take— 
and he has been accused by ALPA President 
Clarence N. Sayen of carrying out a childish 
Gestapo program—he will not very consist- 
ently be accused of refusing to stand up 
and fight. He is resigning next month to 
head the new Washington Senators baseball 
club. His successor, should he be equally 
vigorous, will have to prepare himself for 
what Quesada describes as sustained, highly 
organized pressure campaigns to obstruct 
passage of air safety laws. 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, Dec. 24, 
1960) 


Nor Too TovucH, Just OUTSPOKEN 


Ever since he took over as head of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada has been the center of controversy. 
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The outspoken former Air Force general has 
beer determined to increase safety in air 
travel. And in doing so he has ruffled the 
feathers of the airlines and pilots alike. 

The airlines chafed over his orders requir- 
ing them to submit their training programs 
fer FAA approval and his demands for more 
comprehensive training for copilots. Pilots 
were angered when he ordered the grounding 
of pilots over 60. Quesada contended the 
reflexes of the older pilots were too slow for 
jet airliners. 

Early this year some members of the Air- 
line Pilots Association announced they would 
take no more proficiency tests required of 
pilots every 6 months. They contended that 
FAA inspectors put them through such vio- 
lent maneuvers their planes were endan- 
gered. Quesada replied they would take 
them or be grounded. They took them. 

Last June pilots of Eastern Air Lines and 
Pan American Airways walked off the job in 
a dispute over where in the cockpit FAA of- 
ficials would sit during inspection flights. 
They finally agreed the inspectors could sit 
where Quesada ordered them to. 

Similarly, Quesada has raised the hackles 
of the Civil Aeronautics Beard by urging the 
transfer of the CAB’s accident investigation 
duties to the PAA, contending that the Board 
has its hands full with airline economic 
problems. He has made a practice of show- 
ing up at the scene of major air crashes and 
talking to reporters when CAB officials re- 
fused to talk. 

Now Quesada finds himself in hot water 
again. After the fatal collision over New 
York City last week, Quesada announced that 
the United Air Lines DC-8 jet involved in the 
tragedy was 11 miles off its assigned course. 

He was immediately attacked by C. A. 
Patterson, president of United; G. Joseph 
Minetti, a member of the CAB, and Clarence 
N. Sayden, president of the Airline Pilots As- 
sociation. All accused him of speaking out 
before the investigation was completed and 
of implying that the jet pilot had operated 
his plane in a careless manner. Radio tapes, 
however, proved Quesada was right—the jet 
streaked off course just before colliding with 
a Trans-World Constellation with the result- 
ing loss of 136 lives. 

Quesada shot back that it was his job to 
determine “whether the facts call for prompt 
safety measures on our part to protect the 
public from a recurrence of such an acci- 
dent.” 

It is next to impossible for a layman to 
determine whether Quesada has been over- 
zealous in his efforts to enforce air safety 
measures, Or mere too outspoken for the 
comfort of those on the receiving end of his 
criticism. 

But one thing is apparent. When a tragedy 
such as the New York collision can occur, 
measures to insure air safety cannot be too 
strict. As Quesada departs for the only 
slightly less controversial field of major 
league baseball, air travelers can hope that 
his successor will be equally tough in de- 
manding that both air carriers and pilots 
tue the safety line. 


{From Aviation Week, Dec. 26, 1960] 
LAURELS FoR 1960 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Here are the people, organizations and 
projects that we think merit permanent list- 
ing in the logbooks of aerospace achieve- 
ments during 1960: 

. 7 * - * 

Elwood R. “Pete” Quesada, Federal Avi- 
ation Agency chief, for his courage in han- 
dling the Electra safety problems on techni- 
cal grounds in the face of intense political 
and emotional pressure and for his general 
forward-driving course toward better air 
safety. 
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{From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
and Sun-Telegraph, Dec. 27, 1960] 


MENACE TO PUBLIC SAFETY 


After several plane collisions, Congress in 
the summer of 1958 created an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency to break the traffic 
jam in the skies by coming up with one set 
of rules and one traffic cop to enforce them. 

The traffic cop, who took office in December 
of that year, was Gen. E, R. Quesada, who 
had retired from the Air Force in 1951 after 
an outstanding career of flying in war and 
peace, 

Now General Quesda figures he’s had 
enough. He's stepping out next month to 
take charge of the New Washington base- 
ball team in the American League. 

As something of a swan song, General 
Quesada has written for the January issue 
of Harper’s magazine an article entitled “The 
Pressures Against Air Safety.” As the title 
suggests, the general has run up against 
tough obstacles in attempting to administer 
the FAA effectively. 

“The meteoric growth of air transport,” 
writes the general, “is not going to slow 
down—nor would we want it to. But the 
hazards inherent in our increasing air traffic 
and our ever faster planes are so great that 
the Government’s regulatory program is a 
matter of top public importance. For this 
reason attempts to discredit that program 
and to mire it down in delays and red tape 
cannot be viewed merely as an unpleasant— 
but natural—burden for a bureaucrat or 
agency. They are a menace to public safety. 
It is particularly dismaying to find that one 
of the leaders in the campaign of harass- 
ment has been the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, whose members—in the main—are 
skilled and dedicated professional men.” 

General Quesada cites instances in which 
he feels that the ALPA has been obstructive 
in the adoption of new regulations. He also 
relates instances in which his Agency has 
been opposed by the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association, which represents the fliers 
of private planes. And last, and by no 
means least, he says the FAA has been 
under fire from the management and in- 
dustry side of aviation “because safety is 
expensive.” There is resistance to regula- 
tions which put the airlines to greater ex- 
pense, he points out. 

There is no reason to expect that the FAA 
alone can devise and enforce a foolproof 
system to control increasingly congested air 
traffic. It can do more than has been done 
to date, however, if it has the cooperation 
of other Federal agencies, of the associa- 
tions of pilots, and of the industry’s man- 
agement. 

We are sorry that a man of General 
Quesada’s experience and ability is leaving 
the FAA. Let’s hope that the new adminis- 
tration will find a man equally determined 
to provide greater safety in the skies. 
|From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald and 

Express, Dec. 28, 1960 


SpPeeD Up THaT 3-D 


Investigation of New York’s terrible air 
collision discloses that three-dimensional 
radar might have prevented the disaster, 
worst in U.S. aviation history. 

But we don’t have 3-D radar. We have 
2-D, which shows lateral distances, but not 
relative altitudes of craft to each other and 
to the ground. 

Development of 3—D radar is being pushed 
by Federal Aviation Administrator E. R. 
(Pete) Quesada at the Agency’s research 
center in Atlantic City, N.J. 

Experts, however, say it will be 4 or 5 
years before 3-D radar is operational on 
U.S. airways. 

That’s too long. If extra money and man- 
power are needed for a crash program, 
Congress should provide them immediately. 
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The fantastic growth of air travel (55,- 
875,000 passengers were carried on U.S. air- 
lines in 1959, including oversea operations 
of Pan-Am and TWA) makes it imperative 
that safety provisions be given No. 1 priority. 

Incidentally, let us say for General Que- 
sada, under fire from all sides in the cur- 
rent investigation, that his primary concern 
ever since he took the job has been for 
safety, safety, safety. 

He has made enemies because of the very 
rigidity of his standards. But they were 
enemies made in the public interest. 
QUESADA RESIGNS AS CHIEF OF FAA—GETS 

LETTER FROM PRESIDENT HAILING ROLE IN 

Alm SaFeETY—OTHERS LEAVE Posts 


In accepting Mr. Quesada’s resignation, ef- 
fective January 20, President Eisenhower told 
him he had “faced problems without prece- 
dent” and “you have done this with great 
boldness and great dedication.” 

The President said the Federal Aviation 
Agency under Mr, Quesada had “charted and 
followed a course that will immeasurably ad- 
vance the growth of safe and efficient air 
travel in the United States.” 


[From Aviation Week, Jan. 9, 1961] 
JOTTINGS FROM AN EpITorR’s NOTEBOOK 
(By Robert Hotz) 


Who will have the technical competence 
and energy and moral courage to carry on 
the job that E. R. “Pete” Quesada has started 
in the Federal Aviation Agency to restore 
precision and discipline to the airways and 
continue to develop, install and operate the 
equipment required for a modern air navi- 
gation and traffic control system? Will the 
pressure groups be successful in their inevi- 
table assault on any new FAA Administrator 
for a return to the lazy, do-nothing days of 
CAA, when the airways and safety situation 
degenerated into its present obsolescence? 





The Impact of Science and Technology 
on the Western Cultural Tradition 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
mid-November of 1960, Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter sponsored a confer- 
ence of national and international con- 
cern at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

At the opening of the conference, the 
Right Reverend (Monsignor) William J. 
McDonald, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America of Washington, D.C., 
delivered a profound, challenging and 
stimulating address, replete with wis- 
dom, which had an important orienting 
influence upon the direction and depth 
of the discussions which took place at 
the conference, which address of Mon- 
signor McDonald was entitled “The Im- 
pact of. Science and Technology on the 
Western Cukural Tradition.” 

Monsignor McDonald discussed a sub- 
ject of great importance, showing that 
science and religion, or science and cul- 
ture, are consistent, not inconsistent, 
with each other. 
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In referring to the field of education, 
Monsignor McDonald pointedly calls to 
our attention to what should be a self- 
evident fact, but which is overlooked by 
so Many: 

Our education, therefore, must be pre- 
pared to consider the extension ef our scien- 
tific progress to include an even greater em- 
phasis on the humanities, as well as an in- 
creased proficiency in the empirical science 
themselves. Specialization is necessary, but 
we should try to counterbalance over-spe- 
cialization. Our young people should learn 
not only science, but also history, philos- 
ophy, ethics and art. We should foster a 
closer liaison between science, philosophy, 
history, arts and theologians. 


Monsignor McDonald further said: 


Unless guided by humanitarian and ethi- 
cal principles, technology and power which 
have such great possibilities will remain hin- 
drances in estabilshing rapport with the 
“have-nots” of the world. 


In my remarks, I am please to include 
the address made by Monsignor McDon- 
ald on that occasion: 


THE Impact oF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ON 
THE WESTERN CULTURAL TRADITION 


(Address delivered by Msgr. William J. 
McDonald, rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, at the opening of the con- 
ference called by Mr. Herter, Secretary of 
State, on problems of national and interna- 
tional concern at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) 


It is my purpose and privilege to discuss 
briefly “The Impact of Science and Tech- 
nology on the Western Cultural Traditions.” 
I naturally feel a sense of inadequacy in 
speaking on such a vast subject before this 
important audience. However, my function 
is merely to stimulate your thinking, to re- 
call some basic notions and, perhaps, provide 
a springboard for deeper discussion. 

For the sake of clearness I think we should 
try to define the terms of our problem. What 
are the components of Western culture? It 
is generally agreed that it rests on three 
main pillars. First, the Judaeo-Christian 
religious beliefs and ethical principles with 
their historical emphasis on transcendent 
values, on the intrinsic worth of the human 
person, and on the moral dimension of hu- 
man behavior. Secondly, the speculative and 
practical philosophy of ancient Greece and 
of the Middle Ages which still stands as a 
monument to the native power of human 
reason. Thirdly, Roman law with its great 
ideal of an ordered society and its influence 
on later legal systems which have met the 
contingent needs of civilized peoples through 
the centuries. To these three main pillars 
we might add some others; namely, mathe- 
matics, which was developed by the early 
Greeks and inherited by way of North Africa, 
Spain, and the Middle East, as well as litera- 
ture, the arts and music. 

What has been the inspiration behind 
science and technology? The answer is, pri- 
marily, disinterested curiosity. This has been 
the great motive power in the pursuit of 
science; namely, the search for truth about 
the external world. In the development of 
science it was found that questions of theo- 
retical interest were also of great practical 
importance but their practical applications 
were very often mere byproducts of scientific 
research. This gave rise to the distinction 
between basic and applied science. The aim 
of basic science is the exercise of knowl- 
edge for its own: sake; the aim of applied 
science is to learn to do something, to form 
the base of an improved technology. Basic 
science works for the good of mankind by 
adding to our understanding of truth, the 
intellectual grasping of nature. But tech- 
nology also even though its immediate aim 
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is the development of the tools and tech- 
niques of production has for its ultimate aim 
service to the human community. 

The time at our disposal and the collec- 
tive experience of this audience rule out 
any pausing over the triumphs of modern 
science or the commonplaces about its in- 
creasing pervasiveness. Even our language 
is permeated with scientific and techno- 
logical terms, sometimes where they do not 
exactly apply. We hear, for instance, today 
of social engineering. The sensational ad- 
vances of modern science in the last three 
centuries have been widely supposed to 
have come by way of the Italian Renaissance, 
but a closer look at the lines of our in- 
tellectual descent seem to indicate that we 
must go back at least three centuries earlier 
to men like Abelard and John of Salisbury 
and their habit of submitting every question 
to dialectical examination for the origins of 
the spirit of criticism and methodological 
doubt. Professor Butterfield in his “Origins 
of Modern Science” reminds us that it owes 
its beginnings to the scholastics of the 
11th and 12th centuries. Perhaps it might 
also be observed that the advent of tech- 
nology may be traced back, if not to the 
neolithic revolution of prehistoric times, or 
to the Pyramids, to the Roman roads and 
bridges which were of such tremendous help 
to the scholars and missionaries in their 
journeyings through Europe. 

What changes, we might ask, has the re- 
cent enormous growth of technology brought 
about in the life and mode of existence of 
Western man? Prof. Norbert Wiener in 
Cybernetics distinguishes its main goals as 
three: Diminution of effort, conservation of 
energy, and communication. Perhaps we 
might say that in its highly complex and 
manifold developments the history of tech- 
nology is part of man’s incessantly renewed 
endeavor to transcend the limitations set 
by space and time. It goes beyond the 
satisfaction of immediate needs. As the 
German philosopher, George Simmel, put it, 
“human life wants more life and more than 
life.” We find a similar statement in the 
work by Ortegay Gasset, “Towards a Philoso- 
phy of History.” 

In this connection we might mention the 
influence of aesthetics. To explain why 
science has inspired such ardor and devotion, 
such an irresistible fascination, it is obvious 
that it must meet one of the deepest needs 
of human nature, namely, the desire for 
beauty. The scientists and technologists 
have set an example of humility and dili- 
gence to the world. To the great men of 
science, science is an art and he himself 
an artist. And his creation is not less a 
work of art because it is a faint and im- 
perfect copy of another, that of nature itself 
which mirrors God. 

We need not delay here to indicate some 
of the difficulties and paradoxes resulting 
from the products of science and technology. 
They bring at once a feeling of security 
and of insecurity. Mass transportation in- 
volves mass catastrophes. Even with regard 
to the resulting leisure we might ask: Is it 
being used profitably? These, however, are 
not so much the problems of the machine as 
the problems of man. It is probably not an 
exaggeration to say that the deepest prob- 
lems of mankind lie outside the domain of 
science. Somebody has well said: Whatever 
our need for science our need for wisdom is 
still greater. To the “what” and the “how” 
must be added the “why” and the “where- 
fore.” We must ¥Y to revive and encourage 
others to cultivate what Aristotle, Plato, and 
Aquinas regarded as the highest of the in- 
tellectual virtues; namely, wisdom, which is 
the faculty for establishing order. It is un- 
necessary to recall that they distinguished 
the various types of order, or the order dis- 
covered, and practical or the order created. 
Under the latter come the economic, social 
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and political orders all dependent on the 
order within man himself. 

It is not, of course, suggested that this 
grandiose view resulted in the tranquility 
of order, which is peace, but only that they 
had at least a long range point of view and 
that they took into account certain intangi- 
ble but nonetheless important values. Much 
of the difficulty in-the past was due to failure 
to assess impending developments properly. 
It is essential for the future of mankind 
that there be an intelligent anticipation of 
future technical progress so as to help it 
find its true place in the affairs of men, thus 
preveriting possible cultural or class con- 
filicts. Those who foresaw the rise of 
mechanized industry emphasized the in- 
creased prosperity that would result. Few, 
however, realized that it meant the creation 
of the proletariat which has played such a 
large role in modern history and sociology. 

Our education, therefore, must be pre- 
pared to consider the extension of our 
scientific programs to inclue an even greater 
emphasis on the humanities, as well as in- 
creased proficiency in the empirical sciences 
themselves. Specialization is necessary but 
we should try to counterbalance over- 
specialization. Our young people should 
learn not only science but also history, 
philosophy, ethics and art. We should foster 
a closer Maison between scientist, philoso- 
pher, historian, artist, and theologian. We 
must recognize the increased role of science, 
not only in the military, but in the struggle 
against poverty and disease. To the world’s 
uncommitted, many of whom know nothing 
of ultimate military weapons, poverty and 
disease are the more obvious enemies.~ Un- 
less guided by humanitarian and ethical 
principles, technology and power which have 
such great possibilities will remain hin- 
drances in establishing rapport with the 
have-nots of the world. 

In the past, educated people from various 
countries had a common means of com- 
munication; namely, through Latin. This 
is no longer true. Hence a tremendous ex- 
pansion and intensification of our language 
programs must be effeeted to create a better 
understanding of other peoples and their 
cultures. Because of the technological 
advances in the flelds of communication and 
transportation tourism will assume increas- 
ing importance in the kind of relationships 
we establish with the people of other 
countries. 

Perhaps I might try to summarize the 
gist of what I have said in a few statements: 

1. Our generation must not only be taught 
the secrets of power but also the principles 
and traditions that power serves. A very 
real problem is how to bring power under 
the dominion of justice. We will not, 
therefore, be served well by the culturally 
illiterate, but by trained technicians 
schooled in the richness of the Western 
tradition. 

2. The acknowledged competence of Soviet 
technology should not stampede us into 
@ precipitate abandonment of liberal educa- 
tion, lest we yield willingly a way of life 
that enemies have been impotent to destroy 
by force. 

3. We must not ask of science more than 
science is prepared to give; science can give 
us sound methodology; it can liberate us 
from what Maritain calls grubby resisting 
matter. But science cannot give us either 
a philosophy of life or the wisdom to see 
that science’s fruits are used well. We must 
recognize the capacity of science to create 
conditions necessary for the good life. 

4. Technology is neither the savior of 
mankind, as the 19th century thought it to 
be; nor the destroyer of mankind, as the 
20th century fears it will be. It is ethically 
neutral and can heal or destroy with awe- 
some brilliance; but technology cannot tell 
us which of the two we ought to do. The 
advance of technology, however, focuses the 








‘ 
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_ problem and dramatizes the need of moral 


excellence and humanitarian values. Moral 
decisions in the past had limited corporate 
significance; world survival hinges on to- 
day's decisions. 

5. We cannot afford to minimize technical 
competence, but science should articulate 
our vision, not constitute it. Denigration of 
science, regret over the world’s discovery of 
apocalyptic instruments, pacifistic gestures 
of irresponsible unilateral disarmament—all 
are futile evasions of our responsibility. 

6. Str based on technological power 
alone is a hindrance in our mission to the 
uncommitted nations. We must give serious 
consideration to the advisability of length- 
ening our technical programs to include lit- 
erature, languages, history, and the arts. 

There are, obvioulsy, many other signifi- 
eant aspects of this great problem which I 
am sure will be more searchingly investi- 
gated in consequent discussion. No one can 
claim to have all of the wisdom with which 
to meet the great problems of the future, but 
it would seem desirable to bring to our 
world’s problems a combination of yes- 
terday’s wisdom and tomorrow’s vision. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, editor 
and publisher of the Gdry (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune refiects the almost unanimous 
opinion of newspapers—both Republi- 
can and Democratic—oh President Ken- 
nedy’s inaugural address: 

[From the Gary Post-Tribune, Jan, 22, 1961] 
’ KENNEDY’s INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


An inaugural address by a new President 
in a time of crisis can hardly be other than 
a moving speech. This is a time of crisis 
for this Nation and for the world, and cer- 
tainly the first address by John F. Kennedy 
as President will be recorded as one of the 
most impressive ever delivered from the 
steps of the Capitol in Washington. 

As Chief Executive, Kennedy has inherited 
serious economic problems at home. Con- 
gress is in session, and he has a portfolio 
full of major measures, some highly con- 
troversial, which he wishes enacted into 
law. But his inaugural address dealt not at 
all with them; it was pointed recognition 
that the overriding problem which faces the 
new administration is in the area of inter- 
national affairs. 

It was a speech delivered to Kennedy's 
fellow Americans, an eloquent appeal to 
them for the defense of freedom. But even 
more, it was a speech directed beyond them 
to the rest of the world—io our allies, to 
the neutrals and the new nations and, most 
directly, to the Soviet bloc. It was intended 
for reading in the capitals of the world. 

To the Soviet Union, the address was 
friendly and conciliatory. It proposed a 
renewal of negotiations in a new atmosphere. 
There was no looking back at difficulties of 
the past, no recrimination. Kennedy did 
put the onus on the Red bloc for the cold 
war, in one brief reference to “those nations 
who would make themselves our adversary,” 
but that was all. It will be surprising if 
the speech does not bring a renewal of 
efforts by Nikita Khrushchev for another 
summit conference, 
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But while Kennedy’s tone in reference to 
the Soviets was completely friendly, he also 
had some strong things to say about Amer- 
ican policy and military security. They 
were not words of appeasement to the 
Kremlin. 

“We shall pay any price,” he said, “bear 
any burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend or oppose any foe in order to assure 
the survival and success of liberty.” And 
then in a later reference, he added, “For 
only when arms are sufficient beyond doubt 
can we be certain beyond doubt that they 
will never be employed.” 

He had a word of warning for the Krem- 
lin, too, as regards Cuba: “Let every other 
power know that this hemisphere intends 
to remain the master of its own house.” 

The message suggests a further change in 
American policy toward the new nations 
that often have elected to follow the course 
of neutrality. In the past there has been 
pressure on them to line up with us. We 
will not always expect them to support our 
views, Kennedy said, we will ask only that 
they strongly support their own freedom. 

Kennedy gave assurance that the United 
States will continue as a vigorous supporter 
of the United Nations. His pledge “to 
strengthen its shield of the new and the 
weak” bore the implication that more of 
our foreign aid program might be channeled 
through the U.N. 

Above all, the inaugural address was an 
appeal for joining of hands in a new cru- 
sade, a new crusade but one expressed in 
the words of an Old Testament prophet: 

“Let both sides unite to heed in all cor- 
ners of the earth the command of Isaiah— 
to ‘undo the heavy burdens (and) let the 
oppressed go free.’ ” 

The address was that of a new leader. He 
is a young leader, and that never was more 
apparent than as he stood coatless in the 
cold, alongside a heavily bundled predeces- 
sor, to address the Nation. The address made 
plain that he had full knowledge of his 
task, along with the youthful vigor to at- 
tack it. He has made a good beginning. 





Adlai and the United Nations 
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Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

ADLAI AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Adlai Stevenson, chosen by President-elect 

Kennedy to be the U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations, already is telling us that 
Red China may be admitted to the world 
body. 
He called attention to this prospect in his 
appearance before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee during the committee’s 
questioning of his views. His confirmation 
depends on the senate. 

There was no press report showing that 
Stevenson pledged himself to use every 
means available to prevent Communist 
China from winning a United Nations seat. 

Neither was there any record for the pub- 
lic which portrayed the Democratic adminis- 
tration’s contribution to the Red seizure of 
China’s mainland during the Presidency of 
Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. Stevenson, defeated twice as the Dem- 
ocratiec Party’s nominee for the office of Pres- 
ident, told the Senate committee that if 
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Red China won a place in the United Nations 
he could not foresee that the Communist 
China leadership would be any less militar- 
istic than at present, or that Red China's 
government would be less anti-American. 

If Stevenson is approved for the post in 
the United Nations he offers no high hopes 
for our people that he will stand up to the 
last in opposition to the Communist bid for 
a place in the world organization. 

In his testimony he all but conceded that 
if Red China desires a seat we may be un- 
able to block it. 

This would add insult to injury in the 
manner in which free National China was 
deserted by former President Truman when 
he withheld military aid to the free Chinese 
when they faced Red forces in 1947. 

The result was the ousting by force of the 
Nationalist Government, which incidentally 
was one of the Big Five countries which 
created the United Nations. 

On the other hand Red China fought 
against the United Nations in Korea, ac- 
counting for thousands of dead among our 
own sons, father, and husbands. 

Now, Mr. Stevenson harbors the thought 
that Red China might be allowed to join 
forces with the Soviet Union and other 
communistic states in turning the United 
Nations into a Communist-controlled world 
force. 

We have heard no fighting words from 
Stevenson to the effect that Red China’s rec- 
ord has proved it is not eligible to become 
a member because its behavior is not in the 
interest of maintaining international peace 
and security, the first principle of the or- 
ganization as it is defined by its organizers. 

Democratic Franklin Roosevelt gave old 
Bloody Joe Stalin what he wanted at Yalta; 
Truman made the capture of China by Com- 
munists a fact. 

Is Democratic John Kennedy going to com- 
plete the sellout by going along with the 
possible seating of Red China where 600 mil- 
lion people are slaves? 





“Gone—5 Million Jobs”—An Editorial 
From Publisher Col. Cliff Smith, Comp- 
ton, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me, I am pleased to present to 
your attention and that of all the other 
readers thereof, the text of an editorial 
written by the distinguished publisher of 
the Herald American newspaper in the 
great 23d Congressional District and 
neighboring communities thereto: 


Gone—5 MILLION JoBs 


This writer has received so many requests 
for further information concerning the 
American steel industry, the transference of 
a substantial portion of this industry to 
Belgium, England, Germany, Japan,. and 
Sweden and even India, that I have made 
further studies regarding this important 
matter. 

Elsewhere in this paper you will see pic- 
torial proof of the vast amount of foreign 
merchandise being shipped into this country. 
You will also see pictures of great ore carriers 
carrying raw ore to Japan to be smelted, 
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fabricated and the goods returned to this 
country for sale. Twenty-seven cents an 
hour Japanese labor is used in this work. 
Because of the great amount of work now 
being done in other countries which should 
be done by American labor, our unemploy- 
ment rolls are constantly climbing and there 
is a great deal of unwarranted and unneces- 
sary talk regarding a recession. 

It is not only the steel industry but many 
other industries which have been trans- 
ferred lock, stock and barrel to other nations. 
The natural result again, foreign labor per- 
forming the jobs Americans should be 
performing. 

When I see docks piled high with steel 


' products marked “Made in Japan,” I am 


sure that these did not come from U.S. mills. 
When I see that statistics show that our 
California mills are down below 57 percent 
of capacity in production I know that if they 
had the work represented in fabricating this 
imported pipe and steel their percentage of 
operation would be way up, our unemploy- 
ment rolls would be going down instead of 
up and American labor would be working in- 
stead of applying for unemployment dole. 

The leaders of American unions are also to 
a great extent to blame for the present high 
unemployment rolls. 

You remember when the Musicians Union 
had many times the membership it ‘now has. 
Every little night club in the country had 
an orchestra or a combo. The Musicians 
Union saw to it that the price of music be- 
came so high and the rules governing these 
orchestras so burdensome that very few 
night clubs now have anything but canned 
music. 

At the time of the steel strike last year 
employment was at a fairly high level. 
Since the steel strike employment has never 
come back to the same level and only a per- 
centage of the workers who were employed 
before the strike are now employed. 

In our own city of Long Beach the Douglas 
union leaders forced a strike. The company 
gave in to their demands. They had to. 
No company in America except the very 
largest and best financed can stand a strike. 
Since the strike, employment has constantly 
decreased. Instead of the leaders of the 
union realizing the position of the company 
before the strike and doing everything they 
could to help get additional business they 
came out with the bombastic statement that 
they were going to force the company to 
meet their demands. They did and half the 
personnel has now been laid off. 

I say it is high time that something be 
done about the tremendous influx of foreign 
fabricated merchandise into this country. 
If our unemployment rolls were not steadily 
increasing I would not take such a serious 
view of this matter, but how in the world 
can we expect to keep our people employed 
if a large proportion of the merchandise 
sold in our stores is fabricated in foreign 
lands? I do not know of a single watch 
which is now made in America. The sewing 
machine business forces the fabrication of 
sewing machines to a large degree in foreign 
countries. The automobile industry has 
done something about small cars but to 
copper their bets they are investing millions 
upon millions in foreign automobile plants, 
further weakening the American economy. 

Instead of improving the lot of the unem- 
ployed so that in many cases in this State it 
is more profitable for the unemployed to 
accept unemployment insurance, which is 
taxfree, than it is to go to work, let’s see to 
it that the climate for employment in this 
State improves, rather than the climate for 
unemployment. It requires only some real 
thinking and acting on the part of Congress 
to change this matter. 

Write to your Congressman and your Sen- 
ator and insist that they do something about 
it to assist in the keeping of much of this 
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foreign-labor-made goods out of the Ameri- 
can market. Don’t forget that unless the 
so-called labor leaders cooperate they can 
force the greatest unemployment total in this 
country since the great depression. Again 
I say, write to your Congressman. He can 
do something about it. 





Dangers of Compulsory Utilization in 
Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address delivered 
by Mr.'M. D. Bryant, of San Angelo, 
Tex., before the Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers and Royalty Owners Association 
at Wichita Falls on January 12, 1961. 
This address includes not only an able 
discussion of the immediate issues in- 
volved in his subject, but also some sound 
philosophy that is applicable to many 
issues. Mr. Bryant is a highly respected 
authority in the oil industry, and always 
speaks with much logic and reason. The 
address follows: 

STATEMENT OF M. D. BRYANT 


Ladies and gentlemen I again appear before 
you to discuss a matter I consider worthy of 
your attention. 

I should like today to present my views as 
to why I think it would be disastrous for 
TIPRO to lend even its tacit support to a 
movement designed, now or in the future, to 
bring about. compulsory unitizatieon. I can 
think of no single proposal that embodies 
within its structure a graver threat to the 
rights of independent oilmen, the rights of 
royalty owners or the continuation of the 
basic principles of free enterprise. And I 
can think of no single proposal that em- 
bodies a graver threat to the industry itself— 
the entire industry—or which erects a more 
unmistakable signpost pointing straight to 
Federal control of the industry. And I refer 
not only to Federal control of development, 
but Federal control of drilling, as well—in- 
cluding, wildcat drilling. 

These are far-reaching results. Once done, 
they’re done—and when we’re all ensnarled 
in the intricate tangles of Government regu- 
lations of our development programs, of our 
drilling, even of our wildcatting, it will be 
too late then to pause and reflect that once 
again, we went along with a high pressure 
proposal only to find out that we had planted 
the seeds of our own destruction. 

These words I use are harsh, I know. But 
there is no other way to describe the in- 
evitable results of compulsory unitization. 
These results are harsh, and it is our duty, 
in the name of our own self-preservation, to 
define them accordingly. 

Let’s take a deep look at the pattern— 
and trace how compulsory unitization will 
lead to these far-reaching changes that will 
revolutionize the independent right out of 
his own birthright as a free American. This 
I hope we never experience. 

Compulsory unitization is proposed jn the 
name of efficiency, of cost cutting. Properly 
handled, it might cut some costs. I do not 
question the economic or even the techno- 
logical advantages of volunteer unit opera- 
tion. But I do question the price that 
compulsory unitization would exact. 
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First of all, compulsory unitization would 
divest an owner of a valuable property 
right—control of his own development 
wells—it destroys the royalty owner’s bar- 
gaining powers—and places both in the 
hands of another owner who might, or 
might not, be capable or worthy of that 
trust. 

If compulsory unitization is necessary to 
prevent waste, why do we stop there? Why 
not select the operator who claims to be the 
most efficient operator in the State or in the 
Nation and place him, or it, in the office 
of the unit operator for every -unitized 
field? Can anyone dispute the cost-cutting 
advantages of that? Theoretically we 
should recover the oil cheaper, through the 
very efficiency of that most efficient operator. 
Why not let the Federal Government act 
as unit operator in each field? Theoret- 
ically, it has great advantages, the very 
same advantages over unit operation that 
unit operation claims. to have over the 
existing methods. 

Second, once you open this Pandora’s 
box, how are you going to contain it? Do 
you know of any comparable State action 
where the strong arm of government au- 
thority takes the control of use and develop- 
ment of private property from a minority, 
or from an individual and places it at the 
disposal of the majority? Once this gallop- 
ing principle is unleased, how do you rein 
it in? Is the next step a compulsory order 
to drill a well and develop undeveloped ~ 
leasehold acreage? Or just undeveloped 
mineral acreage? I would suggest that 
among the advocates of compulsory unitiza- 
tion are large companies and large inde- 
pendent operators—not too long ago they 
too were modest, hardworking geologists 
and lease brokers or small companies, but 
now find themselves with sizable undevel- 
oped leasehold acreage. They themselves, 
might think twice about laws compelling 
them to drill. Such an eventuality is im- 
plicit in the principles these same persons 
are advocating we adopt. Perhaps with their 
luck and success they feel they are influential 
enough to prevent such unpleasantries. But 
do they or anyone else have such assurances? 
I say no. 

For when you grant a State regulatory 
agency the harsh power of compulsion over 
private properties, you subject yourself to 


‘a steady stream of regulations seeking—as 


they must and as they should—the protec- 
tion of the subjected properties. Compul- 
sory unitization will require a dual regula- 
tion of drilling and development so as to 
protect the properties of nonoperators from 
the delays occasioned by a unit operator with 
selfish motives. Without this protection, a 
unit operator could arrange the unit drilling 
program so as to work to the unit. operator’s 
personal financial and income tax advantage, 
leaving the nonoperator helpless. Simpiy 
stated, this is confiscation of not only the 
bargaining rights of the unwilling minority 
but property itself. 

In addition, the obvious fact that com- 
pulsory unitization can be effective as a con- 
servation measure only to the degree the 
operator of the unitized fleld is capable— 
this fact alone will require regulations stand- 
ardizing drilling, completion, and operating 
techniques to protect the subjected proper- 
ties. This contrasts sharply with a volunteer 
type unitization, where men get together 
around a table and write a contract that all 
operators in the unit can live with, one that 
can be amended as conditions change. 

Thus, the compulsory unitizers are sub- 
jecting themselves to demands from coerced 
lessees and royalty owners for foot-by-foot 
supervision and regulation by the State for 
the protection of their properties involun- 
tarily placed in the unit. The harshness of 
compulsion will then soon bring that foot- 
by-foot regulation and ultimately, supervi- — 








terprise system. 

And the alternative is just as alarming. 

If the. minority owners of the subjected 

are too weak to obtain Govern- 
ment safeguards for their properties—or if 
the majority unitizers are strong enough, 
politically and otherwise, to prevent it—then 
you have the greatest injustice of all—the 
utter and complete confiscation of the bar- 
gaining and property rights of the individ- 
uals by the unitizers. Thus, in either 
event, State regulation or no State regula- 
tion, the rights of the independent are, to 
say the least, compromised. 

And yet this proposal would inevitably 
force the State into the political position of 
having to sponsor the very type of stifling 
regulation that many of the men who are 
today proposing compulsory unitization have 
fought all their lives. 

Consider—when you ultimately find this 
intimate supervision of drilling and com- 
pletion extended to wildcat wells, you may 
find that you do not agree technically with 
the regulations that are adopted. If the 
regulations are legal, however, you are bound 
by them and you may then find that you 
have lost your freedom of initiative and ex- 
periment in actual drilling and completion 
techniques. Instead of the dry holes of 
yesterday being oil wells today, you may find 
that they remain dry holes. Without the 
freedom of experimentation, you may well 
find that in unitizing property through com- 
pulsion you have destroyed initiative. 

In short, you will do for oil what the Phil- 
lips decision has done for natural gas. And, 
as surely as we gather here today, the amal- 
gamation of the Nation’s production in the 
hands of a few large companies, acting as 
custodian of the unitized properties will 
make it politically easy for consuming States 
to convince Congress that it should regu- 
late and take jurisdiction over the produc- 
ing part of your industry, the same as it has 
done for gas. 

I also suggest we keep in mind that the 
placing of working control of our oil re- 
serves in the-hands of a relatively few oper- 
ators must inevitably lead to political pres- 
sure for a type of Federal control akin to 
utility regulation—furnishing, in wholesale 
lots, ammunition to those critics who have 
long charged price manipulation and motives 
of reservation, rather than conservation. In 
short, compulsory unitization develops a 
situation where the circumstantial evidence 
can be pretty damning. If we, as TIPRO, go 
along with compulsory unitization, we will 
have no further need for associations such 
as ours. I think we can count on that. 

Finally, I would suggest that thousands of 
royalty owners who are not here today have 
@ vital stake in this issue. In removing the 
need for prompt and orderly development of 
@ new field, compulsory unitization from the 
inception of production relieves the unit op- 
erators of any and all drilling requirements. 
It also relieves the royalty owner of his bar- 
gaining rights. The holders of large blocks 
of undeveloped acreage within the bound- 
aries of a field have only to pay their frac- 
tional part of the cost of each unit well, as 
and when it is drilled, to hold thousands of 
acres of leases within the unitized area. In- 
stead of having to drill and pay immediately 
for a number of Gevelopment wells to hold 
their leases, these companies pay only their 
fractional part of the cost of each unit well 
if, as and when it is drilled. This assists 
their retention of blocks of acreage without 
paying rentals or the orderly drilling of wells. 

I am for efficiency, gentlemen. But the 
most efficient society in the world is not 
worth a tinkers’ damn if it does not preserve 
room for man’s freedom. Somewhere, some- 
how, all of us living in this century are hop- 
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ing to find a way that brings efficiency and 
also freedom. For the oil business, I think— 
on the issue of compulsory unitization—the 
choice is an easy one. Even if it did give 
us more efficiency, the price of compulsory 
unitization would be too high—it destroys 
our very reason for being, our very status of 
freemen. 





Letter From High School Student Against 
Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 





Fiat Rock, INp., 
January 5, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Harvey: My name is Mike Ben- 
son and I’m a student at Southwestern High 
School of the Southwestern School District 
of Shelby County. I am a junior, and I’m 
17 years old. 

I am very proud and feel very blessed to 
be called a citizen of the United States of 
America. I also feel that if I should lose 
that privilege I would feel that I’d have lost 
my life. 

I think that I would rather spend my life 
in a place of isolation from the rest of the 
world than turn Communist. I wish that 
the youth of America would realize the privi- 
leges they would lose if they were under 
communistic rule. 

The young people of the present are con- 
fused and very easily tempted into some- 
thing different. But, I wish they would stop 
and think what they are doing when they 
say they are joining the Communist Party 
or saying they area Communist. They don’t 
realize that our forefathers fought a war for 
independence, just to be free, and for a 
democratic form of government. 

Our Constitution says that every citizen of 
the United States has a right to be free, and 
to think and say what they feel. But it 
doesn’t mean that we should lay to waste 
the freedom that our ancestors fought so 
hard to defend, and that is what some peo- 
ple of America @re doing when they claim 
they are Communist or leftwing. 

We in Shelby County are proud to be 
Americans, and I feel sure every able-bodied 
man, woman, and child would fight to the 
very end in any way to defend our country 
if in war with a foreign country. 

When any person in America claims to be 
something other than a free citizen, they 
are tearing down what our ancestors fought 
so hard for; our freedom and independence 
which our Constitution guarantees. 

I know that whatever party, Republican or 
Democrat, our country elects to head the 
Official affairs either at Washington, or in 
Indiana, they will protect our freedom and 
safety forever. 

The United States has fought in two 
World Wars and came out with victories in 
each one. Though we live in a small part 
of a great realm of the Lord a world cannot 
stand without being united together. 

I pray that God Almighty can see it 
through to forgive the sins of our world, to 
protect and lead the confused and misun- 
derstood people of the world to the great 
awakening. For we are all servants under 
the Lord, and pray it continues that way to 
the end of time. Amen. 


January 23 
Same Old Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, not too many months ago there 
was a great hue and cry over the badly 
needed face-lifting of the east front of 
our Capitol. The vilest kind of epithets 
were hurled at those of us who agreed 
with the Speaker; that the work should 
be done and the east front of the build- 
ing put in a better architectural position 
with reference to the rest of the Capitol 
and also that the deterioration, which 
was quite obvious, be corrected and, 
where necessary, replaced with a more 
permanent material. The criticism, 
while to touched all of us who were pro- 
ponents, was chiefly leveled at our be- 
loved Speaker who gave a courteous ear 
to the objections but in the end made 
his own decision which time has proven 
was a very wise one. 

In the Washington Star of Wednes- 
day, January 18, there appeared an edi- 
torial on the subject of the east front of 
the Capitol which ought to be consoling 
to the most violent opponents of the new 
east front. Certainly, the thousands 
upon thousands who viewed the in- 
augural ceremonies, in person or on tele- 
vision, should be highly pleased with the 
results. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SAME OLD CAPITOL 

Of the thousands who assemble to watch 
John F. Kennedy’s inauguration Friday, a 
good many will be seeing the newly com- 
pleted east front of the Capitol for the first 
time. And most of them, we dare say, will 
approve of what they see. 

Indeed, we doubt that anyone who was 
fortunate enough to be insulated from the 
long and raucous controversy which preceded 
the extension of the east front (and the 
awful mess in the Capitol plaza during con- 
struction) will be immediately aware that 
a change has taken place. Certainly the old 
charges of vandalism and desecration have 
a hollow sound today. Assuredly, however, 
there are changes. In place of the crum- 
bling sandstone, the pockmarked columns 
and walls, the chipped balustrades, the orna- 
mentation hidden under countless coats of 
paint, the east front today is crisply per- 
fect—reproduced in enduring marble as 
faithfully as Sam RayBuRN promised it would 
be. 

Nor, it seems to us, is there cause to weep, 
as some have wept, at the idea of even a 
slight change in the overall setting in which 
s0 many of our Presidents have taken office. 
The first was Andrew Jackson in 1829, and 29 
of the 39 inaugural oaths since then have 
been administered on wooden platforms 
(uniformly ugly, unfortunately) in front of 
the east portico. But the east front of 
Jackson’s day was a far cry from the Capitol 
as any living man today knows it. Even the 
most beloved feature of the Capitol, its huge 
and gleaming dome, was not added until the 
days of the Civil War. 

The extension is a desirable and necessary 
modern-day change, just as the addition of 
the dome and House and Senate wings was 
a century ago. And the important thing is 
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that the Capitol has not been destroyed in 
the process, but preserved, in order that 
Americans might take pride in it for genera- 
tions to come. 





Toward Equity in Taxation of Financial 
Institutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 2899, a 
bill to provide for increased Federal tax 
revenues and to remove the present dis- 
criminatory application of Federal in- 
come tax law among commercial banks, 
savings and loan associations, and mu- 
tual savings banks. 

The bill is a very simple one. It would 
repeal that provision in the Internal 
Revenue Code which establishes a re- 
serve for bad debts for savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings banks. 
Such repeal would have the effect of 
making these institutions subject to the 
same statutory authority and regulatory 
procedures for the establishment of bad 
debt reserves as now are applicable to all 
other classes of taxpayers. 

These procedures could take into ac- 
count any indicated differences in the 
bases of tax equity for the associations 
and the mutual banks which might de- 
velop in an impartial evaluation of 
their financial structures and operating 
methods. 

Savings and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings banks are vital parts of our 
financial system, and I would not for a 
moment wish to hinder the effective con- 
duct of their business operations, but the 
fact remains that they do enjoy a fa- 
vored tax position which enables them 
to avoid paying a fair share of Federal 
income tax. The Treasury has been de- 
prived of needed revenue through this 
loophole for 8 years, and the situation 
will continue unless the law is changed. 

Let me give a little of the background 
for this bill. In 1951, the Congress de- 
cided that savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks should be sub- 
ject to Federal income taxes, at the cor- 
porate tax rate. During consideration of 
the 1951 legislation, a proposal was made 
that a tax advantage for these institu- 
tions was needed in order that they 
might build up reserves against future 
losses. An amendment to this effect was 
adopted immediately prior to final pass- 
age. It established a special tax-free re- 
serve for bad debts in a manner not af- 
forded any other type of business opera- 
tion. Each savings and loan association 
and each mutual savings bank was al- 
lowed to accumulate tax deductible 
transfers to reserves in any reasonable 
amount as long as the sum of its sur- 
plus, reserves, and undivided profits was 
less than 12 percent of its deposits or re- 
purchasable shares. 
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How has this provision worked? In 
the years since 1951, it appears that pro- 
tection to shareholders through retained 
earnings has not increased. The ratio 
of surplus, undivided profits, and re- 
serves to deposits has declined for both 
savings and loan associations who are 
members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System and for insured mutual 
savings banks. After 8 years under the 
1951 law, savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks actually have 
a greater margin for deduction by trans- 
fers to reserves than they did when the 
law was first enacted. While these in- 
stitutions are growing at a tremendous 
rate, the amount they pay in Federal 
income taxes shows hardly any increase 
from year to year. For example, in 
1952 FHLB member savings and loan as- 
sociations were reported to have had 
net profits before taxes of $194,404,000 
on which they paid $3,176,000 in Fed- 


eral income taxes, or 1.63 percent of net - 


profits. In 1959 member savings and 
loan associations were reported as hav- 
ing net profits before taxes of $555,- 
787,000 on which they paid $5,346,000 in 
Federal taxes, or less than 1 percent of 
net profits. At a time when the Govern- 
ment sorely needs tax dollars, these in- 
stitutions should be required to pay their 
equitable share of taxes. 

The bill only seeks to place savings 
and loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks on an equal tax basis with 
other businesses so as to obtain the reve- 
nue which was anticipated when the 
original law was passed. They will still 
be able to supply mortgage funds needed 
for home financing, and also earn more 
than a sufficient return over expenses. 
All that is required to achieve this pur- 
pose is an amendment_repealing section 
593 of part II of subchapter H of chap- 
ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. Transfers to bad debt reserves 
would then be based on an amount 
which the Treasury determined to be 
reasonable rather than on an arbitrary 
percentage figure. It is estimated that 
the new law would raise between $200 
million and $250 million the first year 
after passage. 

I am pleased to see that my colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] has intro- 
duced an identical bill, H.R. 2900. Bi- 
partisan support is always helpful, and 
particularly important in tax matters. 
This proposed legislation has also been 
endorsed by five major bankers’ organi- 
zations: The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality, the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, and the Roth committee. 

The Treasury’s needs for funds are 
large and urgent. They can be partially 
met by eliminating unjustified tax ad- 
vantages which accrue to savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks. These advantages provide them 
with a substantially tax-free use of re- 
tained earnings. A more reasonable 
sharing of the tax burden on the part of 
these institutions would contribute sig- 
nificantly to greater fairness in the ap- 


plication of the Federal income tax. 
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The text of the bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended, with respect to the taxa- 
tion of banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and other institutions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
chapter H of chapter 1 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to banking in- 
stitutions) is amended by adding a new 
section 585 as follows: 

“Sec. 585. Additions to reserve for bad 
debts. 

“(a) In the case of a bank as defined for 
certain tax purposes in section 581 the Sec- 
retary or his delegate in determining the de- 
duction to be allowed for a reasonable addi- 
tion to a reserve for bad debts under sec- 
tion 166(c) shall take into account the total 
net transfers which have previously been 
made under section 166(c) of the internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and section 23(k) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1949 to such 
a reserve.” 

Sec. 2. Section 581 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by deleting the 
words “sections 582 and 584,” and substi- 
tuting therefor “sections 582, 584, and 585.” 

Sec. 3. Section 593 of subchapter H of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is repealed and section 594 is renum- 
bered 593. 

Sec. 4. Section 166(g) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is repealed. 

Sec. 5. The amendments and repeals made 
by this Act shall be applicable only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1960. 





The Eisenhower Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, in 
my opinion, the editorial that appeared 
in the Newark (N.J.) Star Ledger under 
date of January 19, 1961, is a construc- 
tive analysis of some of the real values 
of President Eisenhower, and I suggest 
that it will emphasize many of his con-~ 
tributions to the growing strength of 
America: 

THE EISENHOWER YEARS 

President Eisenhower apparently was un- 
derstood by everybody except the deep 
thinkers. 

To his sophisticated critics, he continues 
to be a man of mystery. They sense a cer- 
tain simplicity and straightforwardness in 
his manner, and they let that throw them. 

They conclude that he is a stand-paitter, 
an easygoing man who would rather play 
golf than face the problems of high office. 

Their confusion is evident in the inter- 
pretations of his actions in his last few 
weeks in office. When he proposes amend- 
ing the Constitution, warns of the growth 
of military influence, presents a tightly re- 
stricted budget, severs relations with Cuba, 
takes drastic measures to stop the flow of 
gold abroad—they can’t quite explain it. 

So the opinion is ventured that Eisen- 
hower is bursting forth in a belated attempt 
to make up for 8 do-nothing years. 

That’s not it at all. 
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The significant thing about the President's 
recent moves is that each, even the most 
extreme, is fully consistent with his previous 
actions and policies. 

What were those policies? Primarily, to 
seek peace and preserve liberty while main- 
taining balance in national programs, de- 
spite temptations to pick one approach or 
another as a miraculous cure-all. 

His farewell speech sheds some new light 
on those policies. He tells us that two new 
threats must be faced: The rise of a huge 
armaments industry in conjunction with a 
mightly Military Establishment, and a newly 
forged alliance between technology and Gov- 
ernment. If, throughout his 8 years in office, 
he was alarmed at those developments, he 
must have made each new military or or- 
ganizational decision with grave forebodings 
as to its eventual effects on the Nation's well- 
being. 

It is true that Eisenhower kept to the 
middie of the road. But he did not drift. 
If he had drifted, he would have let the 
Nation succumb to one or another of the 
powerful current tendencies toward extrem- 
ism. It took plenty of moving to stay at 
the middle of the road. 

It is true also that there was simplicity in 
his conduct. But the simplicity should not 
be misunderstood. From his first days as a 
cedet at West Point, Eisenhower was trained 
to do the job handed to him. That takes 
discipline, and Eisenhower disciplined him- 
self. Even his golf-playing, despite the habit 
of wisecrackers to picture it as a fleeing from 
action, has to be regarded as part of a pro- 
gram of self-discipline: It was necessary for 
the President to have exercise and relaxation, 
and he adhered rigidly to the schedule. 

Eisenhower’s strength was that he did not 
let his disciplined approach blind him to the 
complexities of his task. While others, ac- 
cusing the President of blithely ignoring 
problems, were blithely offering cures for the 
world’s ills, he was taking the more difficult 
path of trying to handle existing troubles 
without creating new and more serious ones. 

Sadly, he tells us that a lasting peace is 
not yet in sight. For a man whose ambition 
probably was to go down in hostory as a great 
peacemaker, that is a statement of deep 
resignation. It is a mark of his bigness that 
he calis our attention to a lack of achieve- 
ment at a time when a grateful public would 
quite willingly have him take credit for a 
tough job well done, and let the historians 
talk about what wasn’t done. 





As Simple as A B C 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

{Published in the Shelbyville (Ind.) News, 
Jan. 20, 1961] 


As Smwpiz as A B C 


There’s something drastically lacking in 
the current battle over the issue of Federal 
aid to education. The left-leaning big 
spenders who want the Federal Government 
to subsidize our schools don’t explain how 
the schools would operate. Shucks. That’s 
easy. By 1968, the school superintendent 
would do it this way: 

Parent: My child says the cafeteria food 
is bad. , 
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Superintendent: Why tell me? Write the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Parent: How come my boy was kept after 
school for throwing spitballs? 

Superintendent: Detention for spitballing 
was upheld by U.S. Supreme Court versus 
Joyner, May 1967. 

Janitor: I want a raise. 

Superintendent: No problem. Call your 
Congressman, 

Teacher: Can I order some new history 
books? 

Superintendent: Not in this election year. 

Parent: How long is Christmas vacation 
this year? 

Superintendent: Did you vote in the last 
election? 

Principal: Where are the erasers, chalk, 
and pencils we ordered? 

Superintendent: You'll have to wait. 
Military appropriations were increased last 
month. 

Proud father: Look. My boy. John is 
awfully smart. Could he skip first grade? 

Superintendent: Is he a Republican or 
Democrat? 





Tributes to Dwight D. Eisenhower, a 
Great President of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following glowing trib- 
utes to a great President of the United 
States. The first tribute entitled “Fare- 
well to the Faithful Servant,” by David 
Lawrence, appeared in the January 23, 
1961, issue of the U.S. News & World Re- 
port; the second tribute, entitled “A 
Great American Patriot Retires to Pri- 
vate Life,” appeared in the editorial page 
of the Saturday Evening Post on Jan- 
uary 21, 1961; and the third tribute, en- 
titled “Hail and Farewell,” appeared on 
the editorial page of the Washington 
Star on January 18, 1961: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, 
Jan. 23, 1961] 
FAREWELL TO THE “FAITHFUL SERVANT” 
(By David Lawrence) 

As Dwight David Eisenhower ends a nota- 
ble career of a half century in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it becomes ap- 
propriate to view his public service in the 
perspective of history. 

The world will always remember his out- 
standing record as commander of the vic- 
torious forces of the Allies in Europe in 
World War II. His significant contribution 
thereafter In organizing the North Atlantic 
Treaty forces for the future defense of West- 
ern Europe is universally recognized. 

The American people, by electing and then 
reelecting Mr. Eisenhower—by overwhelming 
votes each time—to the highest office in the 
land, showed their confidence in his ability 
and his integrity. The latest public opinion 
polls indicate that his popularity has con- 
tinued at a very high rate to the end of his 
term. 

What 
strength? 

It has not been attained through the skill- 
ful maneuvers of politics, for Dwight Eisen- 
hower is admittedly not a politician. 

It has not been attained through any 
power of eloquence or erudite expression, for 


is the secret of this popular 
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he is not endowed with the talents of a 
stump speaker. 

Nor has it been due merely to the adula- 
tion bestowed upon a military hero, For past 
history has taught us that military heroes 
who blunder vanish overnight from the high 
altars of public esteem. 

Dwight Eisenhower’s popularity has de- 
veloped largely from his commonsense and 
ability to size up the main desires of the 
American people. 

It is pertinent perhaps to recall an inter- 
view with General Eisenhower at Columbia 
University in January 1950, which was pub- 
lished in this magazine in March 1952. This 
writer had mentioned that perhaps the Presi- 
dency was getting to be too big for one man 
and that much depended on an intuitive 
ability to recognize sound advice. The gen- 
eral said: 

“I agree that experience in handling men 
may possibly be the key. It may well be that 
the Presidency is too big a job for one man, 
but there again—as in any post of responsi- 
bility—all depends upon the kind of men he 
gathers around him. It depends, too, upon 
the spirit with which controversial questions 
are approached. 

“Anyone who had to deal with the varying 
viewpoints of the Allied governments, of the 
several services, and of many dominating 
personalities in the last war was face to face 
with some real challenges. But my experi- 
ence in Europe convinces me that the set- 
tlement of controversy is largely a matter of 
knowing how to work with people, convinc- 
ing them of your own sincerity, and develop- 
ing in them the good will and spirit of 
cooperation.” 

It was a prophetic utterance. For this, 
indeed, has been Dwight Eisenhower's guid- 
ing philosophy as President. He has had 
to work with the leaders in Congress of an 
opposite party which has held a majority for 
6 out of the 8 years, His personal friend- 
ship with the leaders of the Western govern- 
ments has been invaluable in dealing with 
the problems of our partners in the alliance. 

In that same interview, General Eisen- 
hower said: 

“As a military man, I don’t want to see 
any more war. There must be a way some- 
day for us to see that we can’t live happily 
in a world governed by fear, and that the 
price of peace is not really high if we sin- 
cerely want it.” 

Dwight Eisenhower, as President of the 
most powerful country in the world, has 
consistently endeavored to maintain peace, 
despite the never-ending threats of war in 
various countries in both hemispheres. He 
has spared no effort, day or night, to keep 
this Nation out of war. Though the insults 
and aggravations coming from the Commu- 
nist regimes have been highly provocative, 
he has allowed no considerations of false 
pride or sensitiveness to divert him from 
his basic purpose—the avoidance of blood- 
shed, 

Whether in domestic or in foreign policy, 
Mr, Eisenhower has tried to do what he 
thought would be best for all the people. 
He has been a true leader—a faithful in- 
terpreter of the public will. He would be 
the first to admit that sometimes inadequate 
advice or his own misjudgment led to errors. 
But more often the reverses he encountered 
were due to circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of our own Government. 

When all is said and done, the verdict 
must be one of signal praise for the humble 
man who did his duty—trising above politics 
and above the intrigues and manipulations 
of the partisans. He didn’t, of course, sat- 
isfy the impatient or the hysterical—the 
militant in our midst or the appeasers. He 
didn’t altogether satisfy the liberals or the 
conservatives. In making his decisions, he 
considered only what was best for America— 
and then applied his God-given talents of 
commonsense, honesty and sincerity. 
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Dwight David Eisenhower has fully earned 
the tribute written in the Scriptures: 

“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,” 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, 
Jan, 21, 1961] 


A Great AMERICAN PatRiIoT RETIRES TO 
PrIvaATE LIFE 


The center of the national stage this week 
is occupied by President-elect Kennedy and 
the new faces, some not so new, which will 
make up his administration. Amid the ex- 
citement and mingled hopes and apprehen- 
sions which invariably accompany a change 
in political leadership, the spotlight will be 
only briefly on the gentleman who rides up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol with his 
successor. Dwight D. Eisenhower leaves the 
White House for private life, as retiring 
Presidents haye always done. It seems to us, 
however, that this retiring President deserves 
a little something extra by way of apprecia- 
tion for services rendered to the American 
people during one of the most trying periods 
in their history. 

It is hardly necessary to review all the 
events of the past 8 years to be convinced 
that, without firm and patient leadership in 
Washington, all sorts of ills could have beset 
the country, but most of them did not arrive. 
We have had peace with no compromise of 
our principles and obligations, despite the 
alarming prediction of some that any display 
of firmness would topple us over the “brink” 
into war. We have enjoyed domestic peace 
and prosperity, with little more than the ups 
and downs that are inevitable in a free so- 
ciety. We have been able to aid our friends 
abroad economically and with military sup- 
port where needed; and whatever damage has 
been done to our image in other countries is 
the work either of Communist subversion 
abroad or politically eager critics at home. 
Of course, Mr. Eisenhower didn’t accomplish 
all this singlehanded. What he did accom- 
plish was to remind the American people at 
every opportunity that tolerance, patience 
and firmness contribute more to national 
success—greatness, if you like—than more 
spectacular qualities are likely to do. 

When he was commander in chief of the 
Allied forces in Europe, it was sometimes said 
of General Eisenhower that, while there were 
other men equally able in the techniques of 
miiltary leadership, his outstanding quality 
was that he could get along with the 
British. He could, and who shall say that 
this ability, added to many others, was not 
important to victory? In 1952 he became 
the candidate of a divided Republican Party. 
In a matter of weeks he had become the 
friend and ally of Senator Taft, his rival for 
the nomination, and he leaves office this 
week with his party more nearly united on 
essential principles than the successful 
Democrats are. It was not so much that Mr. 
Eisenhower became more‘conservative as he 
grew older, or that the conservative Repub- 
licans became more tolerant. The new unity, 
insofar as it has been achieved, is due in no 
small part to the Eisenhower ability to sug- 
gest that maybe the issues that divided his 
party were more emotional than real. You 
can live and work with a man, even while 
disagreeing on some rather important mat- 
ters of principle. 

This type of leadership, more persuasive 
than pressurized, has been exerted by a man 
who on at least two occasions has been close 
to death. Americans of all parties will long 
remember and pay tribute to the courage 
with which Dwight Eisenhower decided to go 
on with this job, even at the risk of his life. 
He had enlisted for the duration, and was 
determined to serve out his tour of duty. 
As people come to look back on the two ad- 
ministrations of Mr. Eisenhower, we predict 
that they will remember them not only as 
an. era of good feeling but as a time during 
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which our people were led by 2 man whose 
whole career symbolizes fortitude, patience 
and a high sense of honor in the administra- 
tion of this office. 

Actually, Dwight Eisenhower has devoted a 
half century—all his adult life—to the serv- 
ice of his country. He will go down in his- 
tory as one of the most dedicated patriots of 
this or any other era. 


{From the Washington Star, Jan. 18, 1961] 
HAIL AND FAREWELL 


President Eisenhower’s valedictory, if it 
may properly be called that, was fully in 
keeping with the character of the man. 

It was a farewell address counseling dedi- 
cation to duty, self-restraint, the application 
of commonsense to all of the problems which 
face us, and, finally, a recognition that the 
most pressing of these problems have not 
been solved and probably will not be for a 
long time to come. 

These admonitions are a faithful reflection 
of the essential characteristics of the man 
whose 8 years in the White House are now 
drawing to a close. They tell much of the 
nature of his performance as Chief Executive. 
That performance, of course, has had its 
critics. Sorhe of the criticism has been 
mean, spiteful, small minded, even dishon- 
est. These critics, however, can be and in 
the long sweep of history will be ignored. 
Other critics have pitched their complaints 
on higher ground. They have recognized that 
Mr. Eisenhower set for himself goals that 
were worthy, and have limited their criticism 
to condemnation of the means and methods 
employed in the effort to attain the objec- 
tives. To what extent has the Eisenhower 
effort, especially his major effort in behalf 
of a peaceful world, been successful? Surely, 
no one can say now. Time and the unfold- 
ing of events will be required for any true 
measurement. And even then the question 
of the degree of Mr. Eisenhower’s success or 
failure will have to be appraised against the 
point of whether, given the nature of the 
world during the past 8 years, someone else 
might have done better or worse. 

These things must be left for the histo- 
rians. About all that can safely be said 
now is that the popular judgment is an 
overwhelming endorsement of Mr. Eisenhow- 
er, the man, and Mr. Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent. The proof is abundant. It can be 
found in his election triumphs—overwhelm- 
ing in 1952 and even more so in 1956, despite 
two serious illnesses. Undoubtedly, had he 
wanted to run again and had it not been 
for the 22d amendment, he would have been 
reelected last year. He has always been 
vastly stronger at the polls than his party. 
And if one may judge from the unrestrained 
enthusiasm with which he was received on 
some of his trips abroad, most of the world’s 
people share our American judgment. 

This is not an accident, nor is it some- 
thing to be attributed to a smile or a friendly 
gesture. It springs, instead, from a belief, 
a feeling, that the driving force in this man’s 
life has been a concept of public service, 
from a conviction that Dwight Eisenhower, 
after half a century devoted to his country, 
is above the temptations of small ambition 
and the urgings of self-serving motives, 

As he bade farewell to the American peo- 
ple last evening, Mr. Eisenhower confessed 
to a “sense of disappointment” over the 
meager progress, if indeed there has been 
ahy progress, in disarmament. A lasting 
peace, he conceded, is not in sight—all he 
could say was that war has been avoided. 
Manifestly, in some degree, this bears the 
mark of failure. For peace, the search for 
peace, has had the highest priority on the 
Eisenhower agenda. 

Now this awesome task, upon which rides 
the future of mankind, passes to other hands. 
Whether Mr. Kennedy can do better, whether 
he will be able to discover some surer ap- 
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proaches, we do not know. But all Ameri- 
cans, surely, join the President in wishing 
him (—just as they will join in 
extending to Mr. Eisenhower their thanks 
for his efforts in his country’s behalf and 
their warmest best wishes for the years which 
remain to him. 





An Outlook on the Defense of Quemoy 
_ and Matsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the world struggle between com- 
munism and freedom, battles are fought 
on many fronts and in many ways. The 
success of our cause, the victory of free- 
dom, makes it necessary that we must 
understand the struggle which we are in, 
the strengths and weaknesses which we 
have and those of our enemies. One of 
the areas in which this struggle has 
brought much attention and in which we 
are striving for the understanding which 
is essential to intelligent planning is that 
of the Quemoy and Matsu island groups, 
the so-called offshore islands. 


Much has been said about the question 
of defending these islands. I will not 
attempt to cover the broad and compli- 
cated matter at this time. Rather, as a 
consideration for those who are studying 
this problem, I should like to enter into 
the Recorp an editorial from the Satur- 
day Evening Post of December 31, 1960, 
giving the evaluation of the situation by 
Holmes Alexander, a syndicated national 
columnist carried in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and other daily national 
newspapers. Mr. Alexander has been on 
the scene and his observations are based 
upon his experiences there. 

Let’s Not Write Orr QuEMOY AND MatTsv AS 
INDEFENSIBLE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

In congratulating President-elect Kennedy 
on his election, the influential United Daily 
News in Taipei urged him to come and see 
in person the military, politcal and ecc- 
nomic strength of the Republic of China, 
which includes this 33 island group in the 
Taiwan Strait. Mr, Kennedy would . do 
well to give this area much thought, 

Strength is the keynote—and too much of 
the emphasis has been laid on the alleged 
weakness of these offshore positions. Mr. 
Kennedy himself has called the islands in- 
defensible and not worth the sacrifice of 
American soldier’s lives.. But let’s see. 

The defensibility is extraordinarily well 
documented. In October 1949, the Reds 
landed on the northwestern tip of Quemoy 
with 17,000 modern-armed troops and 300 
vessels under artillery cover from the main- 
land. There was a 2-day battle in which the 
invaders were routed with the loss of 8,000 
dead, 6,000 captured, along with thousands 
of their arms. In July 1950, the Reds tried 
to capture the tiny group islet of Tatan, 
where they were repulsed with 400 causal- 
ties and 100 captured. In 1954 and in 1958~- 
60 Quemoy has been intermittently under 
artillery fire without any marked disruption 
of its everyday life. 
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In the autumn of 1958 there was a 44-day 
air and sea war in which the Reds were 
beaten. As a bonus, the Chinese Nationalist 
Air Force built up its prestige, and our policy 
of Asian against Asian, by battle testing the 
American-made Sidewinder missile with 
gratifying success. 

Then there is the don't-die-for-Quemoy 
argument. Last October, as a result of cer- 
tain campaign statements, the Nationalist 
Minister of Foreign Affairs reiterated that the 
Republic of China “has never requested di- 
rect participation by the United States 
forces. We are fully intent to continue to 
do our own fighting on these offshore 
islands * * * no blood of any American 

. soldier needs to be shed.” 

This is statement of intent, subject to 
change by world events. But it reflects 
what is a characteristic of this allied de- 
fense area—strength, confidence, defiance of 
the Communist threat. These qualities in 
an ally are just as important as his strategic 
location. The Quemoy-Matsu group is a 
free world morsel consisting of about 90 
square miles and 50,000 nonmilitary per- 
sons, The islands are unsinkable forward 
positions, blocking both the Red invasion 
port of Amoy and the Min River estuary, 
affording complete surveillance of the Com- 
munist coast. 

It is hard for anybody who has visited the 
area, as this reporter has, to understand how 
all these advantages are overlooked and 
downgraded. Well, in a sense they are not— 
not by the military, only by misinformed 
civilians, The military do not make this 
mistake. Vice Adm. Roland Smoot, US. 
commander of Taiwan defense, says of the 
islands: “They are acre for acre the most 
completely dug-in and defended area we've 
got in the world today.” 

Vice Adm. Ruthven E, Libby, a delegate 
to the Korean truce negotiations and in 
1956-58 the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, says, ““Militarily they are a thorn in 
the side of the Chinese Communists. Psy- 
chologically they are immeasurably more im- 
portant, not only to the morale of the em- 
battled Nationalist Chinese, but as a4 
concrete evidence of the free world’s de- 
termination to meet force with force when 
necessary.” 

Paradoxically the President-elect is under 
pressure from a little-heard-of minority on 
Taiwan—the United Formosans for Inde- 
pendence—who want him to abandon the 
offshore islands. The indigenous Formosans 
contend that they are living under a Na- 
tionalist Chinese dictatorship which the 
United States is supporting, but which will 
go away if we do the right thing. So they 
want us to remove a cause of war by forcing 
Chiang Kai-shek to abandon Quemoy- 
Matsu. 

If the Formosans haven’t asked, then Mr. 
Kennedy surely should ask, whether such a 
surrender would buy peace for very long, 
and whether it would insure the Formosans 
their freedom for long, and whether any 
surrender or retreat is tenable in our time. 





Gen. Melvin J. Maas Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, with the passing of the Eisen- 
hower administration from the national 
scene, I note the resignation of Maj. Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, U.S. Marine Corps, Re- 
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serve retired, as the Chairman of the 
President’s Committee for the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 

This distinguished soldier-statesman 
is well known to this House of Represent- 
atives in which he served well and faith- 
fully some years ago. It was my privi- 
lege to serve with him in the Marine 
Corps during the Second World War in 
which he rendered exceptional and out- 
standing service. 

I was particularly gratified to note 
that the Department of Defense Distin- 
guished Public Service Medal was pre- 
sented to General Maas last Wednesday, 
January 18, in a ceremony at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital where the general is re- 
covering from surgery. 

Members of this body and citizens will 
be proud to read, in the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the depart- 
mental news release which includes the 
citation accompanying the award: 

NEWS RELEASE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 

FENSE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, WASHING- 

TON, D.C. . 


The Department of Defense Distinguished 
Public Service Medal was today presented to 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired. General Maas is Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and 
Reserve) made the presentation at the Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md., where 
the general is recovering from surgery. 

The award was made to General Maas for 
his valuable assistance to the Department of 
Defense in the employment of the physically 
handicapped in the Department and in de- 
fense industries. General Maas, former Con- 
gressman and veteran of both world wars, is 
blind himself and has served without com- 
pensation on the President’s Committee since 
1954. 

The citation accompanying the award fol- 
lows: 

“To Melvin J. Maas, major general, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired, for his outstanding 
contributions to the national defense from 
1954 to 1960. His dynamic leadership and 
personal example has helped to achieve 
equality of opportunity in employment for 
the handicapped and thereby contributed 
greatly to the economic and military strength 
of the Unfted States. His selfless dedication 
to and dynamic interest in constructively in- 
fluencing public and employer attitude to- 
ward the physically handicapped have greatly 
contributed to the manpower resources avail- 
able for the Department of Defense. For 
these and his many other services in the in- 
terest of his country, I am pleased to award 
to him the Department of Defense Distin- 
guished Public Service Medal.” 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Department of Defense Medal for 
Distinguished Public Service. 

Reference: (a) DOD Directive 1432.1, “DOD 
Certificate of Appreciation,” dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1956 (hereby canceled). 

I. PURPOSE 


To provide for a distinctive recognition of 
valuable public service in the national inter- 
est. 

II. CANCELLATION 

Reference (a) is hereby canceled. 

If, APPLICABILITY 

The provisions of this directive are ap- 
plicable to the Department of Defense as 
defined in sec. II(2) of DOD Directive 
6100.1, “Functions of the Department of 
Defense and its Major Components.” 
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Iv. POLICY 


A. The Department of Defense Medal for 
Distinguished Public Service shall consist of 
a citation signed by the Secretary of Defense, 
a medal and a rosette. 

B. To be eligible for this award, the nom- 
inee shall be a civilian who: 

1. Has performed exceptionally meritorious 
civilian service since the date of the National 
Security Act to the Department of Defense 
as a whole; 

2. Does not derive his principal livelihood 
from Government employment; and 

3. Has served at considerable personal sac- 
rifice and inconvenience, motivated by pa- 
triotism, good citizenship and a sense of 
public responsibility. 

C. The Department of Defense Medal for 
Distinguished Public Service will not be 
awarded to groups or organizations, nor to 
employees. of other Government agencies. 

D. The Department of Defense Medal for 
Distinguished Public Service may be awarded 
posthumously and presented to the next of 
kin in the following order: 

. Widow or widower. 

. Eldest son. 

. Eldest daughter. 

. Father. 

. Mother. 

. Approving authority for this award 
shall be the Secretary of Defense. 

F. Recommendations for award of this 
medal may be submitted through estab- 
lished channels of communication to the 
Secretary of Defense, attention: Director, 
Administrative Services Division, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

G. Recommendations may be disapproved 
by a committee established by the Secretary 
of Defense to consider nominations. 

H. The Administrative Services Division, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, shall be 
responsible for maintaining records of rec- 
ommendations for the Department of De- 
fense Medal for Distinguished Public Serv- 
ice and of final actions taken, and will pro- 
vide the administrative support required by 
the committee established by the Secretary. 


Vv. ACTION 


It is desired that each of the military de- 
partments forward to the Secretary of De- 
fense copies of implementing regulations to 
place this policy in effect. 

VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The provisions of this directive are effective 
immediately. 


BoP © De 


Nett McEtRoy, 
Secretary of Defense. 





Jobs for Willing Workers, Mr. President, 
Not Charity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I want to direct 
attention to a front-page editorial which 
appeared in a special inaugural edition 
of the Evening Herald, Shenandoah, Pa., 
in my district, on Friday, January 20, 
and which emphasizes the needs of our 
economically depressed area. 

My colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, and the Members of the Senate are 
fully aware of my activities to give Fed- 


- 
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eral assistance to areas of chronic un- 
employment. 

I introduced the original legislation in 
1956 to help areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment, following a conference I arranged 
at the White House late in 1955 for a 
group of citizens from the anthracite re- 
gion of Pennsylvania, including repre- 
sentatives from labor, industry, the State 
government, congressional Representa- 
tives, and the then Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

For 5 years in a row former President 
Eisenhower recommended area assist- 
ance legislation. In his veto messages 
Mr. Eisenhower pointed out that the leg- 
islation passed “would have frittered the 
taxpayers’ money away. in areas where it 
was not needed and on programs that 
would not have benefited those truly in 
need of help.” 

In his budget message submitted be- 
fore the new administration took over, 
Mr. Eisenhower again recommended 
Federal aid for areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. 

I am fully in weccord with the views 
expressed in this editorial of the Shen- 
andoah Evening Herald and would urge 
every Member of the House and Sen- 
ate to peruse same very thoughfully. 

Let us all see the light and pass legis- 
lation that President Kennedy can sign 
into law—legislation that will help areas 
of chronic unemployment, and not set 
up another WPA of reckless spending 
and administrative costs. 


As this editorial is captioned, “Jobs for 


Willing Workers, Mr. President, Not 
Charity.” I urge and plead with you 
when this legislation is before the House 
that you give us the tools with which to 
work, and that you specifically provide 
for areas of chronic unemployment, and 
not for areas where unemployment is 
only on a temporary basis. 


The editorial from the Shenandoah 


Evening Herald is as follows: 


JOBS FOR WILLING WoRKERS, MR. PRESIDENT, 
Not CHARITY 


The people throughout the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania look hopefully to 
our new President, John F. Kennedy, for 
sympathetic understanding and considera- 
tion in the form of a temporary helping 
hand by the Federal Government to emerge 
from longstanding and actue economic 
distress. 

There is reason to believe that President 
Kennedy will prove a man of his word by 
using every facility at his command to 
activate practical steps to get our thousands 
of idle men and women in the lower anthra- 
cite back in gainful employment. 

He made this promise last October when 
campaigning at Pottsville for the presidency. 
Time and again throughout his successful 
race for the presidency and repeatedly in the 
intervening months, President Kennedy 
promiised priority for a crash program to en- 
able our distressed communities to regain 
economic solvency. 

For this reason, there are high hopes that 
speedy enactment of the area redevelopment 
bill shall be forthcoming. 

In addition to such legislation, there is 
reason also to expect assistance in the form 
of an emergency public works program. This 


- would involve activation of needed highway 


improvements on such projects as the 
Anthracite Expressway, large-scale reforesta- 
tion to- eliminate the depressing manmade 
mountains of overburden due to strip min- 
ing, the filling of vast chasms where such 
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mining has been abandoned, a speedup on 
promised Ks and recreation areas, and 
public building improvements. 

President Kennedy is aware that the 
“Pottsville labor market,” as it is designated 
on Federal labor charts, ranks second in the 
whole State of Pennsylvania in the matter of 
idleness. Only the Uniontown district in 
southwestern Pennsylvania has a higher ratio 
of unemployed. Here in our section, which 
extends from Carbon County through all of 
Schuylkill, the idle rate stands at better than 
18 percent of the available labor force. 

Through no fault of their own, our men 
and women without jobs have been com- 
pelled to accept unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance. They do so sim- 
ply to keep themselves and their families 
housed, clothed, and fed. But what they 
hunger for are productive jobs; they want 
pay checks earned as a result of their own 
labors. 

Now they look with raised spirits to the 
new National administration to effect the 
necessary measures to bring this about. Once 
regional economic problems have been solved, 
the need for Federal aasiatenee no longer 
will be necessary. 

There has been a shameful neglect of our 
plight in the past; the series of broken prom- 
ises has left a bitter taste. Now, however, 
@ new era is at hand. The hopes of our 
people have rebounded at prospects of an 
early end to the years-long experience of 
human misery. 

All we ask is a chance to get new indus- 
tries, to improve our conditions, and to once 
more enjoy our inherent American rights as 
and independent and proud people earning a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 

President Kennedy, we believe, will see 
that we get this chance. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
were all happy recently to join in tri- 
bute to our great leader, Speaker Sam 
RAYBuURN, on his 79th birthday. 

Many words have been spoken and 
written in praise of the Speaker’s ac- 
complishments but none have more gra- 
ciously paid tribute to him than those 
included in an editorial which appeared 
in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant on 
January 11, 1961. 

I am happy to record this fine edi- 
torial herewith: 

INEXPENDABLE Mr. SAM 


When the 87th Congress opened a week 
ago, or 3 days before his 79th birthday, 
Speaker Sam Raysurn began his 25th con- 
secutive term in the House. Mr. Sam, as 
he is known everywhere in Washington, has 
served longer in the House of Represent- 
atives and has been its Speaker more years 
than any other man in history. 

Bald, granitic, and blocky of form, he says 
of himself, “I am one man in public life 
who's satisfied, who has achieved every am- 
bition of his youth.” A fellow Texan has 
written of him, “The real fact of the case is 
that RaYBURN actually and literally lives for 
the House. Without wife or children, he 
spends his days in such a way that there 
is no clear dividing line between his life in 
the House and his life outside the House.” 
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Sam RayYsBurn is a son of the Reconstruc- 
tion, in that his parents brought him to 
Texas at an early age from post-Civil War 
Tennessee. His social attitudes are those 
of his fellow Texans, but in other matters 
he is by no means a typical southern Con- 
gressman. It is said that his comments on 
those who desert the Democratic Party on 
the States rights arguments are quite un- 
publishable. The Rayburn creed is, of course, 
party regularity. 

In most respects he is a political liberal 
and it is a tribute to his integrity and un- 
derstanding that his Fourth Congressional 
District, which nudges Dallas and is a good 
deal more conservative than its Represent- 
ative, nevertheless has reelected him 24 
times. Despite his dour looks, he is no sober- 
sides, and political commentary seldom gets 
wittier or earthier than the quips traded over 
bourbon and branch at Mr. Sam’s afternoon 
“Board of Education” get togethers. 





Money No Education Panacea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following column by 
Constantine Brown from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of January 12, 1961. 
In my opinion it presents adequate 
argument that Federal aid money alone 
will certainly not solve the problems of 
our educational system. It is also an 
eloquent argument for a return in the 
education of our children not only to the 
three R’s, but to a fourth—religion: 
Money No EpvucaTION PANACEA—PROPOSED 

SPENDING CALLED LAUDABLE IF FuNDS ARE 

SPENT IN RIGHT Way 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There seems to be unanimous agreement 
in Government circles that the only way to 
solve the many and varied troubles of both 
the world and the Nation is by use of more 
and more money. The way to settle the 
chaotic political situations in Africa is to 
appropriate more funds to teach the un- 
civilized to be civilized. The way to prevent 
Latin America from falling completely into 
the Communist orbit is to increase loans 
and grants to those countries. If we are to 
make the aged happy in their retiring years, 
we must give them tax-paid pensions. And 
so it goes, ad infinitum. But man does not 
live by bread alone. 

President-elect Kennedy has given his 
wholehearted and enthusiastic indorsement 
to the proposal of a $2,250 million appropria- 
tion fund for our schools over the next 4 
years. This, it is contended, will raise 
teachers’ salaries, supply adequate school 
buildings and first-class teaching equipment, 
and provide every child with a first-class 
education. It is a commendable thought 
and purpose. ; 

But will this proposed large sum of money 
guarantee the proper education of America’s 
future citizens? Will it produce patriotic, 
God-fearing, dedicated men’ and women to 
lead our Nation some 20 years hence? 


There is prevalent in many schools the 
theory that children should teach themselves 
and in this manner learn to think for them- 
selves. Being able to think for one’s self 
is highly desirable, provided that first one is 
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taught the values which have been proved 
over the centuries. 

But in many schools children actually are 
learning immorality, shocking as that may 
seem. A physiology textbook brought to 
light by Columnist Vincent X Flaherty in 
the Los Angeles Examiner should awaken 
every mother and father, to say nothing of 
Government officials, particularly those in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A questionnaire in this textbook 
entitled “The Measurement of Wants” goes 
like this: 

“For how much money would you do or 
suffer the following: 

“Eat a pound of human flesh. Drink 
enough to become thoroughly intoxicated. 
Choke a stray cat to death. Attend Sunday 
morning service at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and, in the middle of the service, run down 
the aisle to the altar yelling: “The time has 
come, the time has come,’ as loud as you can 
until you are dragged out.” 

As Mr. Flaherty said, the alltime low was 
reached when the students were asked how 
much money they would want “to spit on 

the crucifix.” 

d There apparently was no warning in the 
textbook that such outrageous actions are 
bad. 

Among so-called personality tests given 
high school students is the following one, 
identified as “E4 Moral Values Inventory.” 
The students are given a choice of two 
things and are told to select one. Here is the 
test: . 

1. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or hurting the feeling of a friend? 

2. Which is more important, taking the 
oath of allegiance or joining a church? 

8. Which is more important, Flag Day or 
United Nations Day? 

4. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or laughing while the Star Spangled 
Banner is being played? 

Exhibit D-3 asks for a yes or no to: 

1. God can only be understood as a force 
or source of energy. 

2. The world would be better off if science 
replaced religion as the guiding principle in 
men’s lives. 

3. The description of God in the Old Testa- 
ment is only mythical. 

4. Values are all relative. There are no 
absolute standards of right and wrong. 

If teenagers yell in the middle of a church 
service, choke a cat to death, or ridicule God, 
they are labeled by their community of 
adults as juvenile delinquents. But, one 
must ask, how did this happen? And the 
answer is plain: They learned delinquency in 
school with no restriction or guidance from 
their parents. The seeds of moral decadence 
thus are planted in the fertile minds of 
youth. 


One cannot believe that the appropriation 
of $2,250 million for school funds is the 
answer to our education problem. 





Louisiana’s Only All-Girl Drum and Bugle 
Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second consecutive time a musical or- 
ganization from Abbeville, La., in the 
congressional district I have the priv- 
ilege of representing, has had the honor 
of being selected to participate in the 
Presidential inaugural parade. In 1957 
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the Abbeville High School band marched — 


on Pennsylvania Avenue for President 
Eisenhower’s second inauguration and 
this year the Mount Carmel High School 
Eaglettes, Louisiana’s only all-girl drum 
and bugle corps, was chosen for the 
parade at the inauguration of President 
Kennedy. 

Arriving in Washington Wednesday 
morning, members of the drum and bugle 
corps and the adults accompanying 
them from Louisiana took part that 
afternoon in a ceremony in which a 
wreath was laid at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier by Lee Ardoin, corps 
captain of thé Eaglettes, and Sharran 
Hebert, lieutenant in the color guard, 
whose father lost his life in action in 
World War II. I was pleased to have 
the opportunity to be present for this 
impressive occasion. 

Thursday was devoted to a sight- 
seeing tour by the group. 

The Eaglettes were organized 3 years 
ago and are under the direction of Dr. 
S. J. LaBorde, assisted by Jackie Arce- 
neaux and Steve Robicheaux. The drum 
and bugle corps was formed with the 
main purpose of performing for school 
football games and halftime shows, and 
at area festivals and fairs, but the or- 
ganization’s ability and popularity led-to 
invitations to participate in many other 
events including the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras and the national convention of the 
American Legion at Minneapolis in 1959. 
Prior to the presidential inauguration 
the members had been in 32 parades, 


marched a distance of 59 miles, traveled 


4,741 miles, and given 47 field perform- 
ances. 

A strict set of rules and regulations 
governs the corps, including a required 
scholastic average for membership. 

The Eaglettes were invited to the in- 
augural by Frank B. Ellis, of New Or- 
leans, who served as President Kennedy’s 
campaign director in Louisiana. 


Members of the Eaglettes on the 
Washington trip: Lynne Dauterive, Julia 
Breaux, Marilyn Hulin, Elizabeth Reinsch 
Dolores Lejeune, Sonja Stout, Lee Ar- 
doin, Pat Landry, Claire Villien, Judy 
Hebert, Eloise Stauffer, Catherine Karl, 
Cheryl Creswell, Suzanne Boudreaux, 
Karen Broussard, Rebecca Motty, Cathy 
Toups, Connie Simon, Cynthia Logan, 
Kay Landry, Anne Soulier, Judy Chias- 
son, Natasha Villien, Margaret Soulier, 
Sharran Hebert, Kay Piazza, Waldean 
Sellers, Donna Trahan, Anne Leonard, 
Brenda Broussard, Cheryl Theriot, Jane 
C. Trahan, Rita Gayle Toups, Sandra L. 
Broussard, Pat Donohue, Cheryl Brous- 
sard, Susan Summers, Denese Nunez, 
Becky Broussard, Pat Veazey, Elaine 
Robin, Betty Richmond, Karen Breaux, 
Marjorie Pierce, Gwen Mayard, Louise 
Minvielle, Jeanette Cormier, Catherine 
LaBorde. 

The ladies serving as chaperones: 
Mesdames L. Stoute, Alphe Hebert, W. 
Creswell, E. Soulier, Harold Trahan, 
Charles Trahan, Justin Broussard, S. J. 
LaBorde. 

In addition to Dr. LaBorde, the direc- 
tor, the following men made the trip to 
Washington: Floyd Toups, Walton Sel- 
lers, Emery Toups, George Veazey, Davey 
Meaux, Dr. Harold Trahan, Jackie Ar- 
ceneaux. 


January 23 
Meteorology Looks Up—And Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include in the Recorp an article by 
Mr. Roscoe Fleming which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor. Mr. 
Fleming’s article deals with the new 
center for atmospheric research to be 
established at Boulder, Colo., adjacent 
to the University of Colorado. A re- 
search facility such as that planned can 
go a long way toward making it possible 
for scientists to obtain a more complete 
understanding of our atmosphere. The 
article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 27, 1960] 
METEOROLOGY Looks Up—ANpD Down 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

At last the resources of the U.S. Govern- 
ment are to be put behind a coordinated 
program to learn everything possible about 
the atmosphere, that turbulent, enigmatic 
ocean of gases which envelops our planet, 
and upon which every earthly thing depends 
for existence. 

For thousands of years man speculated 
about weather, with its seemingly unpre- 
dictable vagaries. They attributed storm 
and disaster to the anger of the gods, and 
sunshine to the gods’ approval—seeking to 
avert the one and to win the other by prayer 
and sacrifice. 

Perhaps the first glimpse of scientific 
meteorology was in “The Clouds,” by Aris- 
tophanes, 2,500 years ago, in which he has 
Socrates say tothe farmer: “That’s not Zeus 
up there, but a whirlwind of air.” But any 
real beginning of modern atmospheric sci- 
ence can be dated, at most, only a couple 
of centuries ago. 

Until now it has been the most severely 
practical minded of all scientific disciplines. 
People have almost never studied the at- 
mosphere or the climate without an imme- 
diate and practical end in view—to forecast 
weather, to find a safe path and time for 
their airplanes, to improve radio communi- 
cation, etc. Most general discoveries about 
the atmosphere have been byproducts, so 
to speak, of specific inquiries. And it is a 
sad reflection that meteorology has received 
its greatest impetus for purposes of war. 

One reason for relative lack of interest 
was perhaps that until rapid communica- 
tion was achieved, the synoptic or overall 
view was impossible. Men were limited for 
all practical purposes to viewing the little 
patch of changing sky within their own hori- 
zons, with no way of connecting up the 
phenomena of a continent, or transmitting 
their observations rapidly enough to be of 
service. 





FRANKLIN’S SURMISE 

It was only a little more than two cen- 
turies ago, for example, that Benjamin 
Franklin in a flash of intuition perceived 
that a storm that had struck Philadelphia 
probably was the same that struck Boston 
a day later. 

Another reason for the relatively slow 
kindling of interest in the overall science 
of the atmosphere was perhaps the assump- 
tion that our eyes could see all that went on 
in the skies above: a medium that you could 
look right through and see stars many light- 
years away surely couldn’t conceal anything 
of moment. 
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But it can, and does. Nature is an artful 
magician who blandly deceives the eye by 
leaving many of her mysteries in plain sight 
to be overlooked. Only during World War II, 
for example, was it finally established that 
the jet streams—powerful, fast moving riv- 
ers of air ripping through the atmosphere’s 
slower moving reaches—are a permanent and 
vital factor of the planetary circulation, very 
important in the making of weather. 

And only with the advent of radio did we 
discover that a vital layer of the upper at- 
mosphere—the ionosphere—sparkling with 
eternal electronic combat, has been, during 
the whole history of life on the planet, of 
the utmost importance to that earthly life. 
Our simple, transparent medium turns out 
to be a most extraordinary complex indeed. 
It offers surprise after surprise; nor are we 
sure that we are anywhere near the end of 
them. 

Further, how far out is space-—the end of 
atmosphere? Ours is not the only one that 
counts. We have found that the sun’s at- 
mosphere envelops the earth, and that inter- 
action between the two accounts for many 
phenomena. 

SPECIFIC GROPING 


In looking only for specific causes of spe- 
cific effects, we have been like blindfolded 
people who, in groping for a tree, run into a 
wall. How fine it might have been could we 
have developed an overall true theory of 
the atmosphere, and worked backward to 
specific effects, rather than the other way. 

But, in the first place, scientific tools of 
sufficient power have always been lacking— 
they are now rapidly being supplied—and, 
in the second place, unless the Soviets are 
doing it (as they may well be from the ex- 
ample of their enormous coordinated pro- 
gram in the related fleld of oceanology) 
nobody with sufficient means has felt a suffi- 
cient urge, least of all governments, which 
alone have the means to mount an attack 
of sufficient power on a planetary problem. 

The International Geophysical Year con- 
tributed much knowledge of the atmosphere, 
but revealed the necessity for further re- 
search. Even before that, however, meteor- 
ologists were recommending an all-out 
attack. 

Some feel that the resources and the 
importance of the atmosphere—and of the 
sea—are at least as vital as the conquest of 
space into which so much more effort and 
money are going. Americans seem to be 
behind the Soviets in oceanography, and 
may well be so in the atmosphere. 

Now, at last, an adequate scientific attack 
is to be made on the latter, through the new 
center for atmospheric research (NCAR), 
supervised by the Universities Corporation 
for Atmospheric Research (UCAR), with 
trustees from 14 institutions, together with 
some from the general public. 

The motive is practical, though the ap- 
proach is to be along the paths of pure re- 
search. Says Dr. Henry G. Houghton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
chairman of UCAR: 

“The increasing impact of weather on our 
national security, economy, and welfare de- 
mands that we obtain a much more complete 
understanding of our atmosphere.” 


ASTRONOMER AT HELM 


The center is headed by Dr. Walter Orr 
Roberts of the University of Colorado. In 
20 years, starting as a Harvard graduate 
student on special assignment, Dr. Roberts 
has built Colorado’s High Altitude Observa- 
tory into one of the world’s leading institu- 
tions for study of the sun. 

Thus an astronomer, although one with a 
long and ever-deepening interest in the 
exact way the all-powerful sun drives the 
earthly machine of atmosphere and of 
weather, is heading up what seems to the 
layman to be a purely earthly project, al- 
though actually it is not. 


Dr. Roberts sees nothing incongruous in 
this. In fact, he envisions the goal of com- 
plete knowledge of the atmosphere and its 
laws as one that will enlist the best person- 
nel in virtually every scientific discipline. 
His concept of the UCAR is that it must 
above all be an intellectual center attracting 
the most intelligent and best-trained people 
from virtually every branch of natural 
science. 

His second concept is that UCAR should 
remain primarily in an inspirational and co- 
ordinating role, sparking germinal research 
programs at the many institutions with 
which it is to work, and weaving the results 
into the grand, overall pattern of further- 
ing all human knowledge about the atmo- 
sphere. 

Researchers from abroad will be welcomed, 
and the center will work in partnership with 
institutions abroad as well as at home. One 
aim will be to collect and to coordinate every 
bit of independent research available that 
may bear on the whole grand plan—to func- 
tion as a world data center on the atmos- 
phere—in other words, as the High Altitude 
Observatory (HAO) is already doing in the 
allied solar field. 


BIOLOGISTS INCLUDED 


There will, of course, be meteorologists, 
and Dr. Roberts already has his eye on some 
of the rising young stars of that fleld, some 
as possible staff members, some as consult- 
ants. There will be oceanologists, for the 
ocean and the atmosphere drive the earth’s 
climatic processes like twin engines that feed 
from a single fuel tank, which in this in- 
stance is the enormous energy that the sun 
showers unceasingly on our planet. 

There will be physicists, because this vast 
energy engine of course uses physical proc- 
esses; there will be chemists, because its 
chemical composition and history are not 
wholly known, and is naturally very impor- 
tant. ® 

There will be biologists, because physical 
life, evolved within the fostering atmosphere, 
is thought in turn to have largely influenced 
the latter’s evolution and pattern of composi- 
tion, changing the atmosphere from an orig- 
inal complex of unbreathable and poisonous 
gases to the more favorable mixture of today. 

And one phase of any atmospheric study 
will be to find specifically what man may in 
turn be doing to it, and whether his indus- 
trial and other activities may already be in- 
fluencing its evolution, for his good, or ill. 
(For ill, many people think, on the basis of 
such information as is now available.) 

There will be mathematicians, and experts 
in computer theory and operation. For one 
indispensable piece of the center’s furniture 
must inevitably be an electronic computer of 
the largest capacity and highest speed, to 
handle in hours data that might otherwise 
take human beings many years. 

There will be astronomers, because as al- 
ready cited the interaction of the Sun’s at- 
mosphere enveloping the Earth has an enor- 
mous lot to do with the latter’s atmospheric 
phenomena, and the atmosphers of Jupiter 
and Venus are already under study for what 
they may tell us, as at HAO, and the neigh- 
boring National Bureau of Standards Boul- 
der laboratories. 


APPLIED RESEARCH OUT 


And the energy from the distant spaces of 
the universe in cosmic rays plays an appre- 
ciable part in our atmospheric phenomena, 
although one distinctly subordinate to that 
played by the radiant energy of our own sun. 

There is hardly any place to stop in en- 
listing natural scientists and science to de- 
velop an overall study of the atmosphere. 


There will be little or no applied research 
at the center directed toward such specific 
objectives as, for example, weather con- 
trol. Such projects will be left to the 
center’s partners, the many universities and 
other agencies already studying them. The 
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National Science Foundation, entrusted with 
continuing the work of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control of the 
mid-1960’s, has allocated more than $1 mil- 
lion to carry on specific research projects 
in this field. 

But the center’s directorate will study the 
possibilities of specific research in fields that 
seem neglected, either by its staff or by other 
agencies. Certainly it will do central and 
germinal research, directed, in Dr. Roberts’ 
words, “primarily to understanding what is 
up there, and what makes it behave as it 
does; all in the faith which underlies all 
science, that discovering something is the 
inevitable first step, and the biggest step, 
toward applying it in the service of man- 
kind.” 

One example would be a really overall 
attack on the middie atmosphere, roughly 
from 20 to 50 miles up; the region that lies 
above the ozone layer where the sun’s short- 
wave energy battles eternally with atmos- 
pheric oxygen. From this point up to the 
region of lowest temperature bordering 
space, not much is known. Rockets go 
through it too fast, and other means of ex- 
ploring it have proven inadequate. So the 
center itself may launch a broad attack, with 
new vehicles and instrumentation, on the 
secrets of this enigmatic area. 

Another such possibility is in micro- 
meteorology or that of the climate near the 
ground from thunderstorm size on down, 
all-important to plant life and strongly in- 
fluenced by that life. Even the top layers 
of the soil are full of air, so there is a transi- 
tion zone between the atmosphere and the 
body of the planet, rather than a sharp 
division. : 

OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

Still another is in analysis of the dust 
content up to 200,000 feet. This plays a 
vital role in precipitation, but one as yet 
not fully understood. 

There are other possibilities. Much such 
work will require new instrumentation, and 
possibly new approaches to its use. For ex- 
ample, radioactive tracers might be used 
to analyze the branching wind systems in 
the atmosphere as they are already used to 
tell us about the circulation of plants. 

Tiros, the pioneer weather-eye satellite, 
has already shown that important new 
knowledge may be gained merely by getting 
above the atmosphere and giving mankind 
a new eye looking down on his planet rather 
than up from it. 

The center really began 5 years ago with 
the origin of a study by a committee headed 
by Dr. Houghton. This committee has rec- 
ommended much in new techniques and new 
instrumentation. The latter includes spe- 
cially equipped airplanes, the big computer, 
a spectroscopic laboratory, microwave and 
optical radars, infrared equipment, etc., and 
a large machine shop staffed with experts to 
originate and to build specialized equipment 
and keep it operating. This installation 
would be at the new center, and might be- 
come a national leader of technology as the 
center will in research. 


BIG STAFF ENVISIONED 


The participants in this study envisioned, 
at the end of several years, a staff with some- 
what more than 100 senior scientists, of 
whom no more than half would be strictly 
atmospheric specialists, about 200 technical 
and professional assistants; and a caretaking 
group of 200 or more—for a total of 500 to 
600. - 
The estimate was that physical facilities 
would ultimately cost some $30 million and 
that eventually the annual appropriation 
from the Government—seed money that 
might generate much more from other 
sources—would be on the order of $13 mil- 
lion to $14 million. This sum may seem 
large in itself, but it is mighty small to 
tackle so vast and diverse a realm as the 
whole atmosphere, which if you reckon it 
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only to 100 miles out, is a demesne of 20 
billion cubic miles. 

The National Science Foundation has al- 
located $500,000 for the first year, and Dr. 
Roberts says that’s enough to start. He 
plans, frankly to feel his way, with flexible 
policies as needs and contingencies become 
evident, so as to build steadily toward the 
full-fledged institution over a span of years. 

The site has not been determined, but 
may be somewhere in the Boulder area, 
which is becoming a center of scientific facil- 
ities, including those of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, immensely interested and knowledge- 
able in this whole field; HAO and its sister 
solar institutions at Sunspot, N. Mex., and 
Kitt Peak, Ariz—the latter to have the 
world’s most powerful solar telescope; and 
the physics department of the University of 
Colorado, which built the first “sun seeker” 
rockets for high altitude observation. 

Members of the University Corporation for 
Atmospheric Research, which also has five 
trustees chosen from the general public are: 

The University of Arizona, the University 
of California, the University of Chicago, 
Cornell University, Florida State University, 
Johns Hopkins University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the University of 
Michigan, New York University, Pennsylvania 
State University, St. Louis University, the 
Texas A. & M. College system, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

All of these have well-developed teaching 
and research programs in meteorology, clima- 
tology, and subjects relating to the atmos- 
phere. They may be counted upon to build 
such programs in cooperation with the 
center. 





Postal Service Criticized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN | 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter provides eloquent testimony 
of the need for a new look in the Post 
Office Department. This oldest depart- 
ment in our Government was long a 
source of pride to the people of the 
United States, but today its pathetic 
performance has been a source of deep 
regret. In the midst of the atomic age 
when speed and efficiency are necessary 
for survival, this Department is limping 
along with outmoded methods. 

I urge that the first business of the 
new Postmaster General be a thorough 
review of all procedures and a whole- 
hearted attempt to bring the Depart- 
ment back into the current of modern 
progress. 

Postal SERVICE CRITICIZED 
To the Eprror or Tee New York TIMEs: 

The mail service afforded us citizens of 
this most technologically advanced nation 
in the world must be the worst on the face 
of the globe. 

To take a couple of typical examples from 
this week’s mail: a letter postmarked South 
Norwalk, Conn., at 3 p.m. on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 7, reached me at 10:30 a.m. on Tuesday, 
January 10. A letter mailed from an office 
less than a mile from my home at noon on 
Monday, January 9, reached me at 10 a.m., 
January 11. 

Letters from Boston and Washington take 
2 full days, if you are lucky. Mail by sailing 
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ship or pony express from those cities 150 
years ago took no more time. 

I have lived and worked in many primi- 
tive, underdeveloped countries in the world. 
In not a single one of them was the postal 
service so slow or slovenly as in this country, 
which has led the world into the jet-space 
age. Even in Kabul, Afghanistan, when I was 
there 30 years ago the postal service was far 
superior to that in New York City in 1961. 

This is more than annoying to those of us 
whose professional work is handicapped by 
the leisurely 18th century pace of mail de- 
liveries in the crucial 1960’s. 

It puzzles. It raises questions about our 
whiz-bang society. 

WILuiaM L. SHIRER. 

New York, January 11, 1961. 





Let’s Add Three Seats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER.. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of bills have been introduced in 
the Congress to increase the permanent 
membership of the House. These meas- 
ures, for the most part, call for an in- 
crease in the House membership based 
on the reapportionment made necessary 
by the 1960 census. 


I do not believe that the House should 
be increased every time we have a cen- 
sus. I do belie®e, however, that we 
should not penalize the representation of 
certain States by reason of the reappor- 
tionment made necessary by the admis- 
sion of new States. In that respect I 
have a bill pending which would increase 
the permanent membership of the House 
to 438 seats. My measure would take 
care of the three additional representa- 
tives in the 86th Congress made neces- 
sary by the admission of the States of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 


The measure I have introduced has 
met with approval throughout the coun- 
try. On January 19, 1961, the Shelby 
Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., had a very fine 
editorial with respect to the principle of 
my measure. I believe my colleagues in 


the House will find the editorial interest-_ 


ing and informative, and I will insert. it 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
Letr’s App THREE SEATS 


Of several bills introduced to increase the 
House of Representatives, that of Represent- 
ative Bast. L. WHITENER seems to have the 
most merit. 

His bill would add 3 seats to the pres- 
ent 435 allotted the lower House of Congress 
to take care of the 3 new Representa- 
tives made necessary by the addition of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

We agree with WHITENER’s contention that: 

“Unless the permanent membership of the 
House of Representatives is increased, cer- 
tain States stand to lose representation in 
the 88th Congress as a direct result of the ad- 
mission of the States of Alaska and Hawaii. 
My bill is in keeping with the historic pat- 
tern that has been followed in the past when- 
ever new States have been admitted to the 
Union.” 

It is not fair that States should lose repre- 
sentation through the addition of new States. 
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Some 16 States already stand to lose Repre- 
sentatives through a reapportionment made 
necessary by the 1960 census. 

Other bilis have been introduced which 
would increase the size of the House to such 
an extent that no State would have to lose 
representation. 

We cannot support these, because it is ob- 
vious that the House is already of an un- 
wieldy size. To increase it with each popu- 
lation shift would establish a trend that 
could, in future years, make the number so 
large that efficient legislation and debate 
would be practically impossible. 

WHITENER's bill seems to strike a fair com- 
promise. States will have to face population 
adjustments, but will not bear the addi- 
tional burden of losing seats to new States. 





The Republican Mission, a Responsible 
Opposition 
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or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the new President and the new Congress 
have taken over the Government and 
have assumed the responsibility of chart- 
ing the course of the ship of state, it 
is both proper and right that the Re- 
publican Party and the Republican 
Members of Congress should define and 
clearly state their position and the pro- 
gram of loyal opposition they expect to 
follow. 

James Copley, publisher of the San 
Diego Union, has expressed this position 
and program so well in an editorial car- 
ried in the January 11 issue, that as 
part of my remarks I place.it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of the Republican 
Members of Congress. 

I am in full accord and agreement 
with Mr. Copley and shall do all I can 
to follow his excellent advice. 


The editorial follows: 


THE REPUBLICAN MIsSION—A RESPONSIBLE 
OPPOSITION 
(By James 8S. Copley) 

The first big task ahead of the Republican 
Party is not just to organize for the next 
election but to mount an effective, articulate, 
and responsible opposition. 

Over the years it has been customary for 
a defeated party to announce itself as a 
loyal opposition, which generally meant 
retiring to the sidelines and waiting to 
capitalize on the mistakes of the new admin- 
istration. 

The Republican Party has a greater re- 
sponsibility than this narrow concept of 
loyal opposition. The Republican Party 
must define and articulate the standards by 
which the legislative proposals and admin- 
istrative actions of the administration of 
John F. Kennedy can be measured and 
weighed. 

The right or wrong will be just as clear 
to the American people as the leaders and 
spokesmen of the Republican Party make 
them. 

The GOP came out of this election a 
strong, united, effective political organiza- 
tion, and laid to rest the misrepresentations 
that it no longer could speak for a great 
majority of American people; that it was 
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living in the past; and that it rejects the 
necessities of the times. 

When you get right down to it, the Re- 
publican Party, despite a Democratic numeri- 
cal majority in the Congress, has governed 
the country legislatively as well as admin- 
istratively, for several decades. It has been 
able to do this by a program of progressive 
moderation which drew together members of 
both parties. The drift toward statism was 
halted and the creative energies of the Amer- 
ican people were released to produce the 
greatest period of prosperity and progress 
in our history. 

This, the Republican Party can do again 
and must do during the next 4 years. The 
loyal opposition means loyalty to the coun- 
try, not to a party. Republican leaders, in 
and out of Congress, must clarify the course 
of Government. Thé great issues will be just 
as great, and understandable, as Republicans 
make them. 

Always there is a temptation in & mi- 
nority position for Congressmen to separate 
themselves from their leaders in the public 
fleld and go their own way, deciding issues 
largely on the basis of their own political 
fortunes. ‘This must not be allowed to 
happen. 

Mr. Kennedy doesn’t enter the White 
House with a mandate. Only a hairline of 
113,000 votes separated his popular vote from 
that of Vice President Nixon. In actuality, 
he will be a minority President. Nearly 
600,000 persons cast votes for candidates of 
smaller parties or failed to mark their ballots 
for anyone. 

While the two political parties are, in a 
large sense, amalgamations of differing 
groups, as they must be under the two-party 
system, the Republicans are bound closer 


- together in philosophy. The Democrats rep- 


resent temporary political alliances which 
come together at the ballot box and then fall 
apart, often forming new suballiances one 
against the other. 

This leaves the Repuhlican Party a more 
coherent body, one capable, if it takes its 
opportunities, of speaking eloquently for the 
people on the vital issues of the day. 

The task before the Republicans came to a 
head with the opening of Congress. The 
new President has promised to repeat the 
first 100 days of the New Deal, and his con- 
gressional spokesmen are seeking to break 
tradition and strip congressional committees 
of some of their power over legislative pro- 
cedure. 

Will Congress surrender? We believe Con- 
gress will follow true leadership, leadership 
not based on partisan advantage but on the 
best interests of the country. Congress is 
still the heart of American government; a 
President proposes but Congress disposes. 

It wasn’t too many decades ago that Con- 
gress was horrified when a President sub- 
mitted legislation he wanted passed. Con- 
gress rebuked his effrontery. Now the great 
majority of legislation originates with the 
President or the executive branches of 
Government. 

The Republican Party must not allow 
Congress to be stripped of all its power and 
prerogatives. It must not appear in an ob- 
structionist role but at a defender of the 
people; you might say, the counsel for the 
defense. 

Out of this can come the issues on which 
the Republicans can stage, and win, the next 
campaign, The effectiveness and clarity with 
which this is done will be the foundation 
of the success the party will have in the 
organizational work that’s still to be done. 
A party machinery must always be put back 
together before each election. How well it 
can be done will depend on the strength of 
the party’s position and the vigor of its 
leadership. 

California has shown what can happen— 
and what can be done. Two years ago the 
Democrats captured the State administra- 
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tion with a million-vote majority. Many 
were ready to write off the Republican future 
in California. But the Presidential election 
was @ different story—Vice President Nrxon 
wiped out a million-vote loss and carried the 
State. 

Two years ago the Republicans lost Cali- 
fornia because the party broke into frag- 
ments and fell to quarreling with itself. 
Nobody could tell what the party repre- 
sented. This time, with a clear and mod- 
erate program, victory was made obtainable. 
The Republicans in California let it be known 
where they stood and for what they stood. 

In this, San Diego Republicans were out- 
standing. They fought the fight on the is- 
sues. The people knew what they were 
voting for, and against. The 50,000 majority 
in San Diego carried Oalifornia for the 
Republican cause. 

We must not let the Republican Party as 
a whole facture itself and collapse into 
angry fragments. We must not have a hap- 
less cOilection of little Republican Parties. 
Let’s have the fundamentals unite us and 
not let the passing issues divide us. 





The American Weekly Confirms Its Name 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, before we 
of the House take up the serious and ex- 
acting duties of this 87th Congress, let 
me ask your indulgence on this first day 
of congressional activity under the 
administration of President Kennedy to 
offer a few comments in recognition of 
an outstanding public service. 

No doubt most of you had occasion to 
see the American Weekly magazine dis- 
tributed with the Sunday newspapers of 
January 15 and to note the magnificent 
cover portrait of President and Mrs. 
Kennedy which graced that page. Dur- 


ing my years in business and in public: 


life I have never seen a more attractive 
portrait, nor have I ever seen a more 
timely and effective public service under- 
taking by a major publication. I be- 
lieve all of you have received, as I have, 
an enlarged copy of this same portrait 
suitable for framing. This special en- 
largement arrived at my office during the 
inaugural days when many of my con- 
stituents were visiting with me, and I was 
amazed and gratified by the unanimous 
approval expressed by everyone who 
viewed the picture. : 

In recognition of a service which in my 
judgment merits such recognition, I have 
today written Mr. John K. Herbert, pub- 
lisher of the American Weekly and ex- 
tended my congratulations to him. With 
your permission, I will include a copy of 
that letter at the end of these remarks. 

Recalling the reactions of all who saw 
the picture in my office, however, I was 
struck with another possibility. It 
seems to me that, as we launch this new 
administration headed by determined 
and highly skilled young men—young 
men who will probably sweep aside many 
existing roadblocks to progress and in- 
stall new methods and techniques—at 
this time we might: well consider re- 
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vision not only of the American national 
image abroad from an economic and po- 
litical standpoint, but also a complete 
revision of the image of our President 
and First Lady. 

We have had more than enough dusty 
oil paintings on the walls of our Em- 
bassies and Legations overseas. Our peo- 
ple have broken with precedents in the 
recent national election—now they have 
chosen one who is relatively young, but 
widely acclaimed for his courage, deter- 
mination, and capacity for meaningful 
work. And his is the great good fortune 
to have at his side a consort of such 
beauty, grace, and charm that even the 
haughty world of high fashion stands 
aside in deference to her tastes. 

If any of us were to travel in a foreign 
country, we could point with pride to 
such a portrait and say, “This is our 
President and his wife. Regard them 
well and carefully, for of such is the 
leadership of our country constituted in 
‘these most troubled times throughout 
the world.” I suggest, then, that this is 
the portrait to be displayed in every 
country with which we maintain diplo- 
matic relationships, in the most ornate 
Embassies and most distant outposts of 
our consular structure. 

These are Americans of this day and 
time, placed in their high position by the 
popular choice of a free people, and 
prepared to do what must be done at any 
cost in personal sacrifice. Let our 
friends be reassured, and let our enemies 
make of it what they dare. 

Further, 10 million copies of this por- 
trait distributed throughout the sensitive 
areas of the world will do more for 
American prestige at the beginning of 
this new administration than all of the 
loan funds dispensed during the past 4 
years. By means of the qualities so 
beautifully portrayed in this portrait 
our friends will know that they have 
chosen wisely in their allegiances, and 
our enemies will give pause to think 
again before they reopen the gates of 
vituperation at the American Chief 


Executive. 
JANUARY 23, 1961. 
Mr. JOHN K. HERBERT, 
Publisher, the American Weekly, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Hersert: Periodically in the 
Halls of the Congress complaints are voiced 
about the American press. Speeches are 
made criticizing various publications and 
denouncing the positions taken by certain 
editors and publishers. The question of 
just what liberties are included in the free- 
dom of the press is raised, and sometimes 
ill-considered motions designed to limit or 
inhibit that freedom are introduced... In the 
long run, however, the good sense of the 
majority prevails, and our press. remains 
free, chiefly because each of us who must 
consider the laws that govern our country 
has some recollection of instances in which 
the press has performed an enormous public 
service. 

In recognition of such a-service I write yeu 
and your colleagues of the American Weekly 
on this, the first official day of congressional 
activity under the administration of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. From many sources 
I have héard complimentary references to 
the magnificent portrait of President and 
Mrs. Kennedy which you distributed to 10 
million American homes through the Amer- 
ican Weekly, and to these approving words 
I wish to add my own compliments. You 
have played a major role in lending a cer- 
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tain tone of national unity and broad fel- 
lowship to Inaugural Week in Washington 
and to the beginning of a new national ad- 
ministration. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Herbert. 
This was a “10-strike” indeed. The election 
results were close and many of our people 
were troubled about the outcome. Prece- 
dents were broken in all directions. 

President Kennedy is the youngest man 
ever to be sent to the White House; he is 
the first man of his particular religious faith 
to be elected; he is the first President who 
was born in the 20th century; and, most 
thought provoking of all, he is our first 
President to have matured in his convic- 
tions since atomic fission turned loose 
among us the power to destroy all life on 
this planet. There is no previous President 
to whom he can be compared, and it is easy 
to see why many of our people held reserva- 
tions about his candidacy. 

But the votes have been counted and the 
proclamation has been made; he has taken 
the oath, and now he stands alone to face 
burdens of crushing weight and gargantuan 
size. Our people must learn to know him 
well, and they will look often at his picture 
for reassurance during the coming days of 
turmoil around the world. You have placed 
in their hands a superb portrait of a man 
who seems linked to high destiny—who has 
survived the dangers of war and the threat 
of serious illness to rise to the highest na- 
tional office. 


By your forethought, skill and sense of 
public duty you have made one of those 
great public service contributions which re- 
affirm the faith of our founders in the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of the 
press to pursue its course without interfer- 
ence from government at any level. Again, 
I congratulate you upon what must be for 
you a most prideful accomplishment. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN M. Strack, Jr. 





America: Freedom’s Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, every 
American should read the following ad- 
dress of our great and distinguished Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, J. Edgar Hoover. I hope every 
Member of Congress will give Mr. 
Hoover's outstanding speech the widest 
possible circulation. It is the best an- 
swer I have seen to our complacency and 
indifference. Mr. Hoover’s magnificent 
challenge to action is classic and reflects 
his Christian ideals, patriotism, and ded- 
ication to the preservation of our liberty: 
Appress or J. EpGakR Hoover, Drkecror, 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, Na- 

TIONAL CONVENTION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

MiaMI BEacH, Fia., OCTOBER 18, 1960 

I am indeed honored to address a national 
convention of your dedicated organization 
and to be the recipient of the 1960 award of 
the American Legion Press Association. In 
recognition of the devoted men and women 
of the FBI whose tireless efforts on behalf 
of our Nation have made this award possible, 
I gratefully accept this outstanding honor. 

It is always a pleasure to appear before the 
members of the American Legion. Since I 
have been here I have felt something in the 
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atmosphere—the thrill of patriotic endeavor, 
of good fellowship, of constructive effort and 
the dedication of good citizens earnestly 
working for their Nation. 

The American Legion is a great force for 
good. It exemplifies the traditions of our 
country and is living testimony to the spirit 
of America. Your whole objective is to pre- 
serve the freedom of the individual, the basic 
tenet of true Americanism. 

This national meeting of patriotic men and 
women, united to safeguard our free society, 
should serve as an unmistakable warning to 
those cancerous elements at home and 
abroad which are conspiring to destroy 
America. Our national vitality has never 
been stronger. Our dedication to liberty 
under. law, for all men, is steadfast. Our 
people are united, as never before, in our 
determination to preserve this Government 
of justice and freedom under God. While 
our national survival has never faced 
greater challenges, there have never been 
more courageous patriots so eager to accept 
those challenges. 

Our beloved America was born in the spirit 
of humble prayer, undaunted courage and 
self-sacrifice. 

You are gallant men. You exemplify the 
spirit of free America. You have not for- 
gotten that true freedom is a priceless 
heritage. 

This Nation would not now have the 
noblest Government of individual human 
dignity yet known were it not for the gallan- 
try of veterans like you of the Legion who put 
country above convenience, patriotism above 
profit and service above self-interest. 


It is beyond my comprehension that some 
allegedly loyal citizens of our country should 
be reluctant to proclaim their devotion to 
our democratic ideals. It is repugnant to 
me that the pseudo liberals pride themselves 
upon being internationalists and view the 
emotion of patriotism as evidence of deca- 
dence and weakness. In some circles, I re- 
gret to say, the word “patriotism” has become 
a dirty word and belief in God old-fashioned, 
if not ridiculous. 

It is a great privilege to me to make known 
my gratitude for being a citizen of our 
glorious Republic. I ardently hope that the 
day will never come when it will be con- 
sidered “superpatriotism” to have our school- 
children, or anyone else, heartily pledge 
allegiance to the flag of our country and to 
declare our devotion to God and country. 

You and your organization have proved 
yourselves to be loyal Americans, yet you 
have been the victims of vituperation, lies, 
and vulgar accusations, which are the only 
weapons of the coward and the guilty. In 
moral and spiritual issues, there can be no 
neutrality. You can be proud that you have 
always been on the side of love of God, coun- 
try, law and order. 

We need more than ever to rekindle the 
spirit of patriotism. We have long since 
reached the time when loyal Americans must 
be willing to stand up and be counted. We 
are living in an era when stanch beliefs are 
needed to conquer the patent lies of commu- 
nism and the creeping immorality of crime. 
It takes intelligence, rare courage, and bull- 
dog determination to fight these twin evils. 

Fear, defeatism, and cowardice have no 
place in the hearts and minds of true Ameri- 
cans. America has always been a land of 
great champions, produced by the fires of 
adversity. Extraordinary men and women 
since 1776 have achieved extraordinary goals 
and conquered extraordinary obstacles. We 
must be real champions of America if we are 
to defeat our enemies within and without. 


When, a little more than 3 years ago, I 
mentioned to your national convention a 
Soviet leader named Nikita Khrushchev, 
many throughout the world were still try- 
ing to learn how to spell his name. But the 
American Legion and the FBI both knew 
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what to expect from this fork-tongued front 
man for communism, who piously professes 
friendship one moment and then so pomp- 
ously pronounces that your grandchildren 
will live under the heel of Communist 
socialism. 

His Hitleresque tirades and harangues 
have exposed him and his cohorts to the 
entire world as leaders, without conscience, 
of an unmoral tyranny—the most godless 
atheism ever devised by the mind of man. 

The abuse of this Red-Fascist leader of 
the Kremlin represents brazen vulgarity and 
a lack of moral principles. : 

The deceit and trickery practiced by the 
international of Communist charlatans, 
who loudly spout lies of peaceful coexistence 
while they blandly carry out their ceaseless 
campaign of open and concealed subversion, 
are a repugnant display of Red diplomacy. 

Khrushchev’s tactics have drawn the scorn 
of even his partner in crime, Mao Tse-tung, 
Red China’s master who frankly admits that 
the Communist theory of world domination 
cannot countenance coexistence. If Mao, 
who fancies himself a purist among Marxist 
theoreticians, scoffs at Khrushchev’s propa- 
ganda efforts, certainly the free world must 
guardedly view all of thé Kremlin’s peace 
protestations. 

In dealing with the treacherous Red Krem- 
lin and its satellites, the road of appease- 
ment is not the road of peace. It is sur- 
render on the installment plan. 

For realists, the 30-year history of Soviet 
espionage in the United States should be no 
surprise. The international scope of Soviet 
espionage makes a sham of the specious com - 
plaints of the Russians as they point their 
rockets at nations which shelter American 
bases established to insure protection for 
millions of innocent humans. 

In combating the emcroachment of social- 
ism and Communist espionage, America must 
adhere to the laws ef God and man. As 
a result, our fight is doubly difficult because 
of the Communists’ reekless disregard of the 
code of morality. 

The Soviets amd their satellites have 
abused and will continue to abuse every priv- 
ilege available to them. Soviet espionage 
agents have avidly aequired books, pam- 
phlets, maps, technical journals, and military 
publications for their military value. Rus- 
sian intelligence files are filled with aerial 
photographs of this Nation’s cities, port fa- 
cilities, missile bases, and other strategic 
areas. Data coneerning our transportation 
systems, major industries, technological ad- 
vances, and other achievements are carefully 
collected by Soviet and satellite agents, many 
operating with diplomatic immunity from 
the United Nations in New York and their 
embassies in Washington, D.C. 

Despite Khrushchev’s blatant mouthings 
regarding peace and fellowship among na- 
tions, it is pure folly to ascribe these tactics 
to any other course but one of planned 
aggression. 

We all know of the traitors Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, Jack Soble, of Martin and 
Mitchell, and others who have betrayed our 
country. Their crimes against humanity are 
s0 unspeakable as to warrant no further 
mention other than to use them as examples 
of the perfidy against which we must be con- 
stantly alert. 

The host of Soviet and satellite officials in 
the United States, 70 to 80 percent of whom 
are estimated by reliable sources as having 
some type of espionage assignment, are to- 
day feverishly attempting to obtain this 
country’s secrets. The long list of Soviet 
Officials declared persona non grata by this 
Government, following their exposure by the 
FBI as espionage agents, bears testimony to 
their flagrant abuse of diplomatic status. 

In June 1960, our State Department esti- 
mated that Russian and Chinese Communist 
bloc countries have some 300,000 trained 
spies serving throughout the world, and com- 
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mented that “there has never been a govern- 
ment in history which has placed heavier 
emphasis on espionage’ than present-day 
Russia. 

Standing side by side with these specialists 
in internal intrigue are those homegrown 
traitors who call themselves members of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., and readily admit 
that their purpose is and always has been 
the communizing of America. These fana- 
tical disciples of Marxism are eagerly worm- 
ing their way into such fertile fields of en- 
deavor as youth, labor, education, and racial 
minorities. 

The diabolical influence of communism on 
youth was manifested in the anti-American 
student demonstrations in Tokyo. It fur- 
ther was in evidence this year in Commu- 
nist-inspired riots in San Francisco, where 
students were duped into disgraceful dem- 
onstrations against a congressional com- 
mittee. 

These students were stooges of a sinister 
technique stimulated by clever Communist 
propagandists who remained quietly con- 
cealed in the background. These master 
technicians of conspiracy had planned for 
some time to use California college stu- 
dents as a front for their nefarious opera- 
tions. This outburst was typical of these 
cunning conspirators who constantly play 
active, behind-the-scenes roles in foment- 
ing civic unrest in every conceivable area 
of our society. 

No field is overlooked for Communist in- 
filtration; educational, cultural, civic, po- 
litical, and religious. Front groups, having 
no apparent association with Communists, 
have been cunningly herded along by Com- 
munists in this Nation to foster sympathy 
and support for the Soviet Union. 

Some well-known, self-styled pacifists 
and some men of wealth and prominence, 
have been sometimes unwitting, but some- 
times knowing, dupes of clever Communist 
manipulators. Their fawning over Khru- 
shchev and his gang is revolting. 

Some of these political shills for an enemy 
of the United States, who day by day are 
embarrassing our Government, may be 
wealthy in the world’s goods but they are 
paupers in integrity. 

Alert Americans look with frank suspicion 
on those articulate apologists for Soviet im- 
perialism who are so quick to criticize our 
security measures and attack our elected 
representatives who resolutely withstand the 
international diplomatic blackmail practiced 
by the Communists. Beware of those who 
preach that America should never be first in 
anything but disarmament and demobiliza- 
tion. 

The greatest guarantee that America will 
remain free is to be well prepared, as were 
the Minutemen of our infant Nation. 

We are at war with the Communists, and 
the sooner each red-blooded American real- 
izes that the better and safer we will be. 
Communism runs counter to all decent as- 
pirations of the human heart. Communism 
destroys and denies every spiritual value. 
Those who hate God must bring misery in 
their wake. They must be brutal and cruel 
and deceitful. 

We should make it crystal clear to the Red 
master of the Kremlin that we intend to win 
the cold war and at the same time impress 
upon him that we have the military power 
to prevent a hot war. Russia cannot stand 
against the United States economically, mili- 
tarily or ideologically if we remain dedicated 
to the ideals of our Founding Fathers. 

The proximity of danger is especially ap- 
parent to us here today, as less than 100 
miles from our shores a gang of bearded 
bandits exhibit daily the chaos and corrup- 
tion which closely follow the dictatorial 
usurpation of power. The Communist- 
inspired developments in Cuba graphically 
demonstrate the cold-blooded ruthlessness of 


tyrannical rule. They display how craftily 
an entire and basically peace-loving nation 
can be manipulated as a pawn to support the 
policies and programs of international com- 
munism with its hypocrisy, guile, deceit, 
subversion, violence and thievery. 

There, the Trojan snake of communism has 
discarded its disguise for brute force and 
slaughter. Communism, shed of all its false 
smiles, is on its bloody march again, not 
only in Cuba but in every country of the 
world. The resultant misery and mistreat- 
ment of the citizens of countries into which 
the tentacles of communism have reached 
should serve as a clear warning to all free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world. 

On still another front, the never-ending 
struggle of the Communists to capture the 
minds and loyalties of American youth goes 
on incessantly. Party leaders overlook no 
opportunity to pervert academic interest. 
They have openly lectured to student groups 
at colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Glowing reports have been submit- 
ted by these adept and devious Communist 
leaders concerning the pliability and recep- 
tiveness of their audiences. 

Alarming, too, is the ease with which some 
major educational institutions have been 
duped, under the much-abused term of 
academic freedom, into permitting under- 
handed attacks to be made on democratic 
institutions and Officials of government by 
instructors responsible for the higher educa- 
tion of our young people. 

When academic freedom fails to recognize 
the importance of truth as the basic require- 
ment for college classroom lectures and dis- 
cussions, then the usefulness of our colleges 
and universities is a thing of the past. 

The subversive knows well the value of 
fully exploiting these vital fields. It is 
clearly by design, rather than by accident, 
that Communist propaganda surfaces from 
time to time in our institutions of advanced 
learning. 

We have failed in our educational processes 
to inculcate the basic element of American 
history, our philosophy of government and 
our moral and spiritual foundations. It is 
time to make our history and traditions glow 
and throb. We have heard about America 
with our ears, but not with our hearts. 

The Communists never rest in carrying 
out their design for the destruction of 
America whether their efforts are cloaked 
with an aura of respectability or are boldly 
disclosed in their true light as in Cuba. A 
Communist will enter an alliance or coexist 
only to advance communism. 

The words of Lenin are well to remember— 
“We do not believe in eternal morality and 
we expose all the fables about morality.” 
Lenin said that every lie, deceit or knavery is 
to be encouraged as good, provided it fur- 
thers world revolution, 

What better examples are there today of 
this despicable guidance in human conduct 
than we find in Khrushchev and Castro? 

Now is the time to proclaim that we are 
confident of our strength; we are dedicated 
to freedom and justice, and we are not duped 
by the trickery, the deception, and the false 
poses of Russia’s plea for peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

We do not want peace at any price. We 
want peace with integrity and honor. 

There is another marching column at- 
tempting to attack our country by taking 
advantage of an era of materialistic selfish- 
ness. Our country is recording an alarming 
new crime rate and society’s lack of progress 
in reducing this scourge has been indeed 
disheartening. During the first 6 months 
of 1960, serious crimes increased 9 percent 
over the same period in 1959. In 1959, 79 
percent of those arrested for auto theft were 
under 21 and 64 percent were less than 18 
years of age. 
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The crime problem, particularly involv- 
ing our youth, clearly remains an acute 
danger to national survival. Our Nation’s 
moral strength has slipped seriously when 
we find our youngsters substituting idol- 
atry of hoodlums and thugs for admiration 
of heroes, patriots, and sports. 

The teachings of God, if followed, will 
prevent criminality. The stabilizing force 
of religion is needed more today than ever 
before. A child who has been taught to 
respect the laws of God will have little diffi- 
culty respecting the laws of man. 

Typical of the social viruses which attack 
our society and thrive on public apathy and 
ignorance is the infamous pornographic lit- 
erature racket which each year continues 
to make profits of a half billion dollars. Law 
enforcement officers constantly report on the 
direct relation of pornographic materials to 
sex offenses. Arrests frequently disclose a 
collection of filth maintained by the degen- 
erate who has just committed a horrible 
atrocity on a woman or child. 

Fortunately, some communities have rec- 
ognized this problem and have courageously 
solved it. Citizens of-one western commu- 
nity, alarmed at the widespread display and 
sale to young people of highly objectionable 
magazines featuring sex, sadism, and abnor- 
mal behavior, quietly pointed out their con- 
cern to the area magazine distributor. The 
public-spirited man instructed the publisher 
to stop supplying such magazines. The sala- 
cious material disappeared from the news- 
stands and the citizen group disbanded. A 
community problem was solved in typical 
American civic-minded fashion. 

Another factor in the alarming crime pic- 
ture can be observed by tuning in to almost 
any television channel. The private citizen 
can see for himself what dangers he faces 
today at the hands of the criminally in- 
clined. The continuous diet of mayhem, 
murder, and violence served daily to our 
television audiences constitutes @ monu- 
mental insult to the genius that developed 
this medium of mass communication. 

The students of a California college re- 
ported findings of a study made early this 
year of television programs in their area. 
In 1 week, 3,696 acts of violence were 
recorded, including 1,261 agonizing deaths 
through shootings, beatings, stabbings, and 
other violence. 

The explosive danger to society from ex- 
cessive television violence is obvious. Many 
seriously concerned authorities feel that bru- 
tality and violence are becoming accepted as 
normal behavior by young impressionable 
minds. Correction of this problem can 
with each citizen informing his local tele~- 
vision station of his displeasure over flagrant 
incidents of bad taste. Sponsors and adver- 
tisers, who are also acutely sensitive to the 
good will of the public, will likewise act 
promptly to curtail the repetition of offen- 
sive programs when contacted by the public. 

The motion picture industry, as well as 
the television industry, owes a tremendous 
responsibility to the American public in its 
effect on the moral upbringing of our youth. 
It is not surprising to any thinking citizen 
that youthful criminality continues to sky- 
rocket. Examine the daily newspaper movie 
advertisements. You can rarely find a mo- 
tion picture suitable for family consump- 
tion. When adultery, . abnormality, and 
adulation of criminals compose such a sub- 
stantial segment of today’s film offerings, 
the society mirrored on the screen is dan- 
gerously close to national disaster. 

While codes of proper conduct are claimed 
for both television and movies, their appli- 
cation is too often a complete mockery, It 
is open hypocrisy to fool the public with 
&@ so-called code which even the industries in 
question do not live up to. é 
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The splendid youth programs of the 
Legion, dedicated to the buiding of char- 
acter and good citizenship, exemplify the 
active role required of all civic-minded 
groups in overcoming the vital problems 
troubling our society. I am completely 
mindful of the abuses, taunts, and sneers you 
must tolerate as you daily go about the pro- 
motion of great humanitarian projects. 
Justice, freedom, and democracy can never 
be tarnished virtues. Consequently, you 
should never lessen your ideals in your con- 
stant struggle for a stronger society. 

Our Nation today needs leaders and citi- 
zens of unusual vigor and foresight. Amer- 
ica can rise no higher than the individuals 
who walk her streets, conduct her business, 
teach her young, make her homes, and at- 
tend her churches. 

Reverence for our democratic ideals and 
unlimited faith in God can help us recapture 
our national moral strength and retain the 
freedom safeguarded so dearly with the blood 
of our comrades in arms. 

The challenges of today, though different 
in nature, are no more formidable than those 
overcome by our Founding Fathers. The 
question is whether the same pioneering 
spirit of determination to succeed exhibited 
by our heroes of history can be mustered by 
our people in opposition to the varied as- 
saults on our way of life. 

I am convinced that there is inherent in 
our Republic those sparks of courage which 
electrified: the world in the past. By re- 
membering the richness of our tradition and 
by reviving the spirit displayed by such great 
Americans as Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, this Nation can overcome each of 
the deadly dangers besetting it. 

The freedom we enjoy came dearly to this 
Nation; bought in blood, and tears, and sac- 
rifice. It has given us a truly magnificent 
system of justice, government, commerce, 
social institutions, and a standard of living 
which is the highest ever recorded by a 
civilization. 

Millions in slavery cry out for us to remain 
steadfact, and to hold high the beacon of 
light in a darkened world. Our Nation is 
the last hope of a free civilization. Our dedi- 
cation to truth, justice, and individual dig- 
nity must not be compromised. 

We face today the challenge of survival. 
Great challenges have always produced great 
champions. You can be nothing less than 
champions of loyalty, purpose, and accom- 
Plishment. In the spirit which has made 
America great, her citizens must now an- 
swer the call. In the end we shall win. 
Keep up your courage. Keep up your mag- 
nificent fight for God and country. 





Honor to Sergeant Kirkland 
‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a manuscript which was 
prepared by Dr. Richard N. Lanier of 
Fredericksburg which salutes the heroic 
efforts of Sgt. Richard Kirkland, of my 
district, on one of the major engage- 
ments of the Confederate War. 

I think it is appropriate that I include 
this since it is the centennial year for 
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revitalizing our appreciation of the his- 

tory of that period. The manuscript 

follows: 

FOREWORD 

(By Maj. Gen. Ulysses 8S. Grant III, chair- 
man of thé National Civil War Centennial 
Committee, grandson of Ulysses S. 
Grant, General of the Army of the Poto- 
mac and 18th President of the United 
States. General Grant III is a former 
vice president of George Washington Uni- 
versity and former Chairman of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion) 


HONOR TO SGT. RICHARD KIRKLAND 


It is a privilege for me to participate in 
bringing to the attention of all Americans 
and our visitors from foreign parts a brave 
and noble deed performed voluntarily by a 
soldier in the South Carolina Volunteers dur- 
ing the final day of the bloody battle of 
Fredericksburg on December 14, 1862. The 
story is a prized item in our American herit- 
age, and should be better known and appre- 
ciated. 


In English history, at school, we all learned 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s knightly and Chris- 
tian act, when mortally wounded on a raid 
near Zutphen in Flanders, he refused a cup 
of water brought him and bade it be given a 
soldier stretched on the ground near him, 
with the remark, “Thy necessity is greater 
than mine.” But Sir Philip was a great man, 
one of the ornaments of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, raised in the traditions of knight- 
hood’s noblest teachings. It is for us to re- 
member that an equally noble and self- 
sacrificing act was performed in the face of 
greater personal danger 276 years later by a 
simple American soldier. 

The story is told in the following pages, 
how Sgt. Richard Kirkland at the risk of his 
own life voluntarily clambered over the stone 
wall at Fredericksburg and brought canteens 
full of water to the suffering wounded Union 
soldiers in his front. It was a unique qual- 
ity of this war between Americans that such 
deeds of bravery and mutual sympathy took 
place. As General Grant in the years after 
the war said to John Russell Young: “I 
would like to see truthful history written. 
Such history will do full credit to the cour- 
age, endurance, and ability of the American 
citizen soldier, no matter what section he 
hailed from or in what rank.” 

Richard Kirkland’s heroic and Christian 
deed does indeed merit permanent commem- 
oration by a suitable memorial on the field 
where it was performed, so that future gener- 
ations may remember it and be mindful that: 


“Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than. Norman blood.” 


PROLOG 
(By Richard Nunn Lanier) 


The story of one of the most heroic and 
humane acts ever to be displayed on a fleld 
of battle will be portrayed in granite and 
bronze on December 13, 1962. - 


This message will be in the form of a 
memorial to be erected to Richard Kirkland, 
“Angel of Marye’s Heights,” for his heroic 
acts at the Battle of Fredericksburg, Decem- 
ber 13, 1862. 

The Civil War Centennial Committee has 
decided not to attempt to reenact any part 
of the battle in its program commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg to be held on December 13, 1962. 
But rather would the committee and the 
people of the North and South expend their 
energies in giving to their fellow countrymen 
and the world the story of Richard Kirkland 


“who fought here and hallowed the ground 
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upon which this bloody battle was fought. 

The memorial to Richard Kirkland will 
make a mammoth contribution toward na- 
tional unity and a feeling of fraternalism be- 
tween the people of these United States. 
There is a greater need for inspiration and 
rededication to the cause of freedom now 
than at any time in our history. The very 
foundation of our country is being shaken by 
our enemies from within our borders. The 
tenets for which our forefathers fought and 
died are being attacked by our foes of the 
cold war. When 5,000 people put on a de- 
monstration for a known enemy of our free- 
dom as was done in front of a hotel in New 
York City in September of 1960, it is time 
for our countrymen to get down on their 
knees and pray for guidance. The patriots of 
the American Revolution were guided by the 
Star of Bethlehem. That star today is ob- 
scured by the smoke from tens of thousands 
of smoke stacks and from the exhaust pipes 
of a hundred million automobiles all over our 
broad fair land. We thank God for our pros- 
perity, but let us not forget our obligations 
to our fellowman. Our way of life today is 
the easy, luxurious mode of living as was 
Rome of old. Are we trading our birthright 
for a mess of pottage? The Man of Galilee 
said, “Love the Lord Thy God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself.” Richard 
Kirkland has shown us the way on the altar 
of self-sacrifice when he risked his life to 
bring aid and solace to his enemy. Shall we 
not turn and follow him? 

Elaborate plans are being formulated for 
the dedication of the memorial to Sgt. Rich- 
ard Kirkland on the 100th anniversary of the 
Battle of Fredericksburg. The reviewing 
stand will be on the Sunken Road at the site 
of the Martha Stevens’ house where Dick 
Kirkland went over the stone wall. The 
Governor of South Carolina will present the 
memorial and the Governor of Virginia will 
receive it. The General of the Army and the 
84th President of the United States, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, will be invited to de- 
liver-the speech of dedication. The Presi- 
dent of the United States will be invited to 
lay a wreath at the battle monuments in the 
Confederate and national cemeteries. Thou- 
sands of men in gray and blue uniforms 
will fire their muskets on the Sunken Road 
as Cobb’s and Kershaw’s men did on that 
fateful December day in 1862. The cannon 
of the Washington artillery with their in- 
fantry support will be on Marye’s Heights 
firing on the troops of Sumner and Hooker as 
they charged on the Sunken Road and 
Marye’s Heights. Further plans to be an- 
nounced later. 


THE ANGEL OF MARYE’s HEIGHTS 


(By Dr. Richard N. Lanier, chairman Kirk- 
land Memorial Committee of the Fred- 
ericksburg Centennial Committee 1961-65) 


The mighty Army of the Potomac, 118,000 
strong, Gen. Ambrose Burnside commanding, 
had camped on the eastern shores of the Rap- 
pahannock River on Stafford Heights for 3 
weeks awaiting the pontoons for their bridges 
to effect a crossing into Fredericksburg and 
the plains south of the little city. 


On December 11, 1862, the Federals tried 
to place their bridges across the river. Their 
efforts were seriously hindered by the musket 
fire of the Confederate sharpshooters, 
“hornets” that were stinging the Army of 
the Potomac into a frenzy. The Confederate 
fire continued until Barksdale’s Mississip- 
pians were ordered by General Longstreet to 
fall back to their fortified position on 
Marye’s Heights. The Federals occupied the 
city on December 11 and 12. 

The forces of Lee’s 78,000 men in gray, 
were in battle array about the town. Their 
line stretched for 6 miles along the range 
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of hills which spread in crescent shape 
around the lowland where the city lay. The 
strongest Confederate position was on the 
slopes of the lowest hill of the range, Marye’s 
Heights, which rose in the rear of the town. 

At the foot of Marye’s Heights, west of 
Fredericksburg, is a road known as the 
Sunken Road. It derived its name from the 
fact that it is flanked on both sides by a stone 
wall. The wall on the west side of the road 
is a retaining wall, while the wall on the 
east side is a property wall. 

General Lee at once saw the value of this 
road as a natural fortification of almost 
impregnable proportions. Lee’s plan was to 
place Gen. T. R. R. Cobb with 2,500 seasoned 
troops from Georgia to hold this position. 

General Cobb placed his riflemen four 
deep behind the stone wall facing the Fed- 
erals. When the troops in the front line 
fired their muskets they would drop back to 
reload and another soldier with loaded 
musket would take his place. General Ker- 
shaw said that the rate and rapidity of sus- 
tained fire was the greatest that he had ever 
witnessed on a field of battle. In spite of 
this, not a man was wounded or injured 
from the fire of his comrades. 

The battlefield extended eastward from 
the stone wall to “Federal Hill,” a colonial 
estate on the outskirts of the city of Frede- 
ricksburg, one-quarter mile distance from 
the Sunken Road. This was the battleline 
on which the troops of Hooker and Sumner 
formed. At noon the Federal troops moved 
on the left wing of Lee’s army under General 
Longstreet which was heavily entrenched 
on Marye’s Heights. The Federals knew 
nothing about the fortifications on the 
Sunken Road until Cobb’s men opened fire 
on them at pointblank range. 

General Couch while viewing the scene of 
battle with General Howard from the steeple 
of the courthouse, the Federal observation 
post, says: “The whole plain was covered 
with men, prostrate and falling, the live 
men running here and there, and in front 
closing ranks upon each other, and the 
wounded coming back. I had never before 
seen fighting like that. Nothing approach- 
ing it in terrible uproar and destruction.” 

General Howard reports that Couch ex- 
claimed: “Oh, great God. See how our men, 
our poor fellows, are falling.” At half-past 
one Couch signaled Burnside, “I am losing. 
Send two rifle batteries.” 

The Washington Artillery poured heavy 
rounds of canister shell and musket fire into 
the Union ranks from front, right and left 
with frightful results. Quickly filling up 
the decimated ranks the Federals approached 
the stone wall masking the death trap where 
General Cobb lay with his 2,500 Georgians. 
Torrents of lead poured into the bodies of 
the charging men in blue, slaying, crushing, 
destroying the proud army of a few hours 
before. As though in pity, a cloud of smoke 
momentarily shut out the wretched scene 
but brought no solace to the helpless vic- 
tims of this awful carnage. 

You know the story of the six courageous 
charges made by the Army of the Potomac, 
and how the ranks of the northern army 
were so decimated that it had been esti- 
mated that 40 percent of the troops under 
Sumner and Hooker who participated in this 
battle lay dead or wounded on this field. 
General Longstreet was moved to remark 
to General Lee, “Such bravery is worthy of 
success.” General Lee said, “Our men, I 
fear, cannot stand the pressure of these 
charges much longer. I fear the Federals 
might break through your lines.” 

General Cobb fell mortally wounded early 
in the afternoon while facing his ancestral 
home Federal Hill. He was carried into the 
Martha Stevens’ house where he died a short 
time later. General Cobb’s troops were low 
on ammunition. General Longstreet ordered 
the South Carolina troops to reinforce the 
Georgia troops. It was then General Ker- 
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shaw moved in and was ordered to take 
command of the troops on the Sunken 
Road. The South Carolina and Georgia 
troops continued the fight through the 13th 
and 14th. It was at this time, on the after- 
noon of December 14, that a young lad of 
19 years, Sgt. Richard Kirkland, performed 
his heroic deed, beyond the line of duty. 

Richard Kirkland was the son of a farmer 
in the upper part of Kershaw County, S.C. 
He enlisted as a private in the South Caro- 
lina Volunteers when merely a boy. In 
1862 he was made a sergeant. It is here his 
story begins. 

On the enemy side of the stone wall in 
this sector, Sykes’ Division of the US. 
regulars lay. All day on December 
14th the skirmishing was incessant. The 
night of December 13th the temperature was 
near zero. Between the lines and the wall 
the dead and wounded Federals lay. ° 

The cries of the wounded and dying call- 
ing for “water” had lasted all night and 
day. The wounded lay in their agony ex- 
posed to the freezing cold for 48 hours be- 
fore arrangements were effected to care for 
them. Many were burned to death by the 
long, dead grass becoming ignited by cannon 
fire. The scene witnessed by the Federal 
army of those screaming, agonizing, dying 
comrades was dreadful and heart-rending. 
Sergeant Kirkland, unable to stand the in- 
humanity of man to man any longer went 
to hfs company commander, Capt. John D. 
Kennedy, Company E of the 2d South Caro- 
lina Volunteers, for permission to give water 
to the Federal wounded. Captain Kennedy 
advised the young sergeant that he would 
have to get permission from General Ker- 
shaw. The general knew Sergeant Kirkland 
and had been a friend of the family for 
many years. General Kershaw was in the 
north room on the second floor of the Stev- 
ens house surveying the field of battle when 
young Kirkland approached him. “Gen- 
eral,” he said, saluting, “I can’t stand it any 
longer. I want your permission to go and 
give those poor men out there some water.” 
General Kershaw regarded him for a moment 
with a feeling of profound admiration and 
said, “Kirkland, don’t you know you would 
get a bullet through your head the moment 
you stepped over that wall?” “Yes, sir!” he 
said, “I know that, but if you will let me 
go, I am willing to try it.” After a pause 
the General said: “Kirkland, I ought not 
to allow you to run such a risk, but the 
sentiment which actuates you is so noble, 
that I will not refuse your request. Trust- 
ing that God may protect you, you may go.” 
General Kershaw afterwards said: “I felt, 
when I gave young Kirkland permission to 
go over the wall, that I was signing his death 
warrant.” 

The young sergeant’s eyes lighted up with 
pleasure. He said, “Thank you, sir,” and ran 
rapidly down the stairs. The general heard 
him pause for a moment and then return 
up the stairs. He thought that Kirkland’s 
heart had failed him. But he was mistaken. 

The sergeant stopped at the door. “Gen- 
eral, can I show a white handkerchief?”’ The 
general slowly shook his head, saying em- 
phatically, “No Kirkland, you can’t do that.” 
“All right, sir,” he said, “I'll take the 
chances.” 

Dick without further hesitation, gathered 
all the canteens he could carry, hastily filled 
them with water, and without rifle, sidearms 
or a white flag, went over the top of the stone 
wall. With bated breath and profound 
anxiety General Kershaw watched as Richard 
Kirkland sprinted to the nearest wounded 
soldier. A hundred muskets were leveled at 
him, but not a one was fired. Could it be 
that the Federals from the protective banks 
of the canal held their fire in sheer admira- 
tion of one so brave, Or was it “that the 
hand of God was there?” Several benevo- 
lently inclined Confederate soldiers had tried 
to go to the aid of the wounded and suffer- 
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ing Federals but had been fired upon by the 
Federal sharpshooters. Those who were not 
furtunate in returning to the protection of - 
the stone wall were killed. It was God’s 
plan, through this ambassador of mercy, to 
help change the destiny of our country. 

The sergeant knelt down, tenderly lifted 
the drooping head of the wounded Federal 
to his noble breast, placed the canteen to the 
parched lips of the soldier, pouring the cool- 
ing life-giving water down the fevered throat. 
Dick gently lowered the wounded soldier to 
the ground, placed his knapsack under his 
head for a pillow, straightened out the shat- 
tered leg and after covering the soldier with 
his overcoat, replaced his empty canteen with 
a full one, then turned to another sufferer. 

By this time Dick’s mission of mercy was 
well understood by the Federal troops whose 
comrades were lying wounded and dying in 
front of the stone wall. The young Con- 
federate was not filching their dead but 
bringing succor to the wounded and dying. 

All firing stopped on both sides. A mighty 
cheer rent the air, first from the troops on 
the northern army, then from the Confed- 
erates. The noted historian, Capt. 8. J. 
Quinn of Fredericksburg, who commanded 
a company of Barksdale’s Mississippians, 
bears witness to the above statement. From 
all parts of the field arose fresh cries, 
“Water, water; for God’s sake, water.” More 
piteous still the mute appeal of some who 
could only feebly lift a hand to say, here 
too, is life and suffering hoping to attract 
the attention and aid from the Angel of 
Marye’s Heights. There was given to them 
a gentle smile, a reassuring pat, and the 
silent understanding of a boy who, instead 
of battling his enemy to the death, revived 
in them life and hope. 

When Dick exhausted his supply of water, 
he went back over the stone wall, refilled 
his canteens. At this point firing was re- 
sumed on both sides. But when the lad in 
grey uniform appeared again on top of the 
wall all firing was stopped and cheering was 
resumed. 

For an hour and a half did this minister- 
ing Angel pursue his labor of mercy, nor did 
he cease to go and return until he had re- 
lieved all the suffering and the wounded in 
front of the stone wall. 

Greater love hath no man than he risk 
his life to relieve the suffering of a fellow 
man. 

Thus the Christ-like deed that Sergeant 
Richard Kirkland performed on that after- 
noon in December 1862 saved many a life 
and his name became legend on the lips of 
the soldiers of both the North and the South. 
When Sergeant Kirkland finished his mis- 
sion of mercy, he silently picked up his rifle 
and joined his comrades, behind the stone 
wall. “He received no medals. His reward 
came, fittingly, from the grateful hearts of 
Civil War fighting men on both sides of the 
lines. They called him “The Angel of 
Marye’s Heights.” 

Little remains to be told. The next spring 
Richard Kirkland was with Lee and Jackson 
at Chancellorsville. Then Gettysburg. Here 
again he distinguished himself in battle and 
was promoted to a lieutenant. At Chicha- 
mauga he fell mortally wounded in the hour 
of victory. Shot through the heart and 
with blood pouring from the wound in his 
side and mouth, his last thoughts and words 
were for the safety of hismen. “Save your- 
selves men, let me be. Iam done for. Tell 
me dad I died right.” : 

He was but a youth when called away and 
had never formed those ties from which 
might have resulted in a posterity to enjoy 
his fame and bless his country. But he had 
bequeathed to the American youth, yea to 
the world, an example which has dignified 
all mankind. 

When the monument is erected to Richard 
Kirkland on the field of battle in front of 
the stone wall at the foot of Marye’s Heights 
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in Fredericksburg, Va., where more than 
8,000 soldiers in Blue were killed or wounded, 
it will be unique in annals of battlefields. 
Monuments have been erected to thousands 
of fighters. Hundreds of soldiers in bronze 
stand with uplifted swords or raised rifles 
with bayonets as though going into the fray, 
but the monument to Richard Kirland will 
honor the rarest and noblest quality that 
@ man may posess, that quality called sym- 
pathy which will uplift a man so that he 
is ready to lay down his life that his fellow- 
man may not suffer. - 

It is this heritage that Richard Kirland 
has left to the people of all ages. 

The words of the British military historian 
Henderson, written at the death of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, are equally appropriate in the 
eulogy of Richard Kirkland: “The fame of 
Richard Kirkland is no longer the exclusive 
property of South Carolina, Virginia, or the 
South, but has become the birthright of 
every man _privileged to call himself an 
American.”’ 

On the walls of Prince of Peace Episcopal 
Church at Gettysburg, where the names of 
the heroes of the Civil War are written, there 
is appropriately inscribed a tablet to Richard 
Kirkland: “A hero of benevolence, at the 
risk of his own life, he gave his enemy drink 
at Predericksburg.” 

In Fredericksburg, Va., there is a street 
extending from the Sunken Road toward the 
center of the city named in memory of Kirk- 
land. In Camden, 8.C., a massive boulder 
marks the last bivouac of Richard Kirkland 
in the old Quaker Cemetery near the graves 
of his beloved leaders Gen. Joseph B. 
Kershaw and Gen. John D. Kennedy. And 
there Richard Kirkland sleeps, his name un- 
known to most of his countrymen of the 
North and the South to whom for a few hours 
on a long-past December afternoon, he dem- 
onstrated what it was like to be a real 
American. , 5 


THe ANGEL OF MARYE’sS HEIGHTS 
(By Walter A. Clarke, of Georgia) 


A sunken road and a wall of stone 

And Cobb’s grim line of gray 

Lay still at the base of Marye’s Heights 
On the morn of a winter’s day. 


On the plains below, the blue lines glow, 
And the bugle rings out clear, 

As with bated breath they march to death 
And a soldier’s honored bier. 


And then from out of the battle smoke 

There falls on the lead-swept air, 

From the whitening lips that are ready to 
die 

The piteous moan and the plaintive cry, 

For “water” evérywhere. 


And into the presence of Kershaw brave 
There comes a fair-faced lad, 

With quivering lips, 

As his cap he tips, 

“I can’t stand this,” he said. 


“Stand what?” the general sternly said, 
As he looked on the field of slaughter; 
“To see those poor boys dying out there, 
With no one to help them, no one to care 
And crying for “water! water!” 


If you’ll let me go, I’ll give them some; 
“Why, boy, you’re simply mad; 

They'll kill you as soon as you scale the wall 
In this terrible storm of shell and ball,” 

The general kindly said. 


“Please let me go,” the lad replied; 
“May the Lord protect you, then,” 
And over the wall in the hissing air, 
He carried comfort to grim despair, 
And balm to the stricken men. 


Like Daniel of the old in the lion’s den, 
He walked through the murderous air, 
With never a breath of the leaden storm 
To touch or to tear his gray-clad form, 
For the hand of God was there. 
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And I am sure in the Book of Gold, 

where the blessed Angel writes, 

The names that are blest of God and men, 
He wrote that day with his shining pen, 
Then smiled and lovingly wrote again 
“The Angel of Marye’s Heights.” 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding spiritual leaders of 
all creeds, and one of the great Amer- 
icans of all time is Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, the distinguished Chaplain of the 
United States Senate. 

In the field of religion his voice is 
always ringing for understanding among 
communicants and members of all 
creeds, and in the field of Government 
his voice is always heard with ringing 
Americanism. 

In my remarks I am pleased to include 
an article of dynamic Americanism 
written by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris 
and appearing in the Washington Star 
of January 22, 1961: 
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AMERICANISM - 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


Americanism, the dictionary tells us, is 
loyalty to American ideals. It follows that 
to be un-American is to be disloyal to the 
principles which have made America the 
torch of the world. 

Opposed to Americanism in today’s world 
is a sinister system whose fitting symbol, as 
it hovers over the earth's misery, is a vulture. 
The one force totalitarianism most hates and 
fears is the United States of America. To ac- 
complish its avowed worldwide goals, athe- 
istic communism knows that the bulwark 
of freedom which Lincoln called humanity's 
last best hope must ultimately be destroyed. 
Its liberties must be infiltrated by this dia- 
bolical conspiracy which wherever it prevails 
and whatever else it brings, strips the indi- 
vidual of his God-given dignity. 

Materialistic regimentation with its slavish 
fetters is the opposite of Americanism, which 
is founded on the spiritual verities which 
communism blasphemes and derides. 

The first thing that America needs to be 
told as a new administration takes the helm 
is that we are at war. That is the grim 
reality. All the precious things of which 
spires are symbols are imperiled. We are in 
war up to the hilt now. It is significant 
that the National Planning Association in 
its report urges that the American people 
ought to be told the stark, the unvarnished 
truth about the national emergency created 
by the challenge of Soviet communism. The 
Great Galilean could not have described 
our own time more exactly when 2,000 years 
ago He declared: “While men slept the 
enemy sowed tares.” 

The enemy vowing to destroy us is here, 
entrenched and maneuvering with his 
espionage cohorts within this Sweet Land 
of Liberty. The foe’s strategy of subversion 
is invading every phase of American life. 

Words which are worthy to be written 
on the door-posts of our homes, our schools, 
and our churches have been penned by 
Dorothy L. Sayers, as she senses the issues 
of this raging conflict: “Christendom and 
heathendom now stand face to face as they 
have not done since the days of Charle- 
magne. The people who say that this is a 
war of economics, or of power politics, are 
only dabbling about on the surface of 
things. At bottom it is a violent and ir- 
reconcilable quarrel about the nature of 
God and the nature of man, and the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe; it is a war 
of dogma.” With such issues of life and 
death at stake there are coward souls even 
under the Stars and Stripes who quakingly 
whine “better Red than dead.” Shame on 
them. ey are a disgrace to Americanism. 

Let it made crystal clear that we are 
not at war against the great Russian and 
Chinese people. Always there is a waiting 
reservoir of good will for them and a belief 
in their ultimate emancipation from the 
fetters by which they are bound by tyrants. 

The religious institutions of America and 
the Nation’s youth are two of the most 
vital and vulnerable targets of those who 
would destroy us. Sincere but gullible 
citizens, especially immature students, are 
being deceived by the plausible sophistries 
of wolfish cheerleaders in sheep’s clothing 
who train them to chant “Peace, peace” 
when there is no peace, and to “demon- 
strate” against the Paul Reveres of Amer- 
icanism. The sacred word “peace” in the 
perverted vocabulary of communism means 
nothing except their victory. 

In so decisive a struggle the searchlight 
of Americanism pure and undefiled sends out 
its piercing beams to uncover the lurking 
saboteurs who, at the bidding of the foreign 
foe, engage in nefarious un-American ac- 
tivities. Yet, in such a time, there are those 
among us who seem more concerned lest 
some innocent bystander might be hurt and 
unduly embarrassed than they are that our 
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liberties shall be safeguarded. So, for the 
sake of those who may be undeservedly in- 
jured they would actually abolish the search- 
Jight. Could an argument be more specious? 
It would be just as logical to close the courts 
because inevitably, in trapping evildoers, 
some innocent people are bound to be hurt. 
In any war many innocent people are hurt. 
The battle now raging in America is the 
same struggle in which millions have been 
tragically hurt behind the Iron Curtain. The 
present onslaught against our liberties is 
plotted by the same blustering tyrant who 
with perfidy stabbed the brave Hungarian 
fighters. 

The clamor of a tiny minority to turn 
off the revealing light of Government inves- 
tigation, which sends infiltraters scurrying to 
the cowardly refuge of the fifth amendment, 
makes one question the appraisals of other- 
wise reputable Americans. Certainly, those 
who are cognizant of the facts of the present 
day, when communism is winning in most 
of the world, wonder, in the name of Amer- 
icanism, why there are those willing to add 
their names to those of known Judas Ameri- 
cans instead of taking the honored word 
of J. Edgar Hoover who, to all the invisible 
battalions of subversion, is as terrible as an 
army with banners. Instead of extinguish- 
ing the light under the white dome, more 
rays ought to be turned on in every section 
of our Nation now under attack. 

There can be no compromise with this 
godless system whose victory would bring an 
ethical and moral Ice Age. One of these 
systems is going down. The world cannot 
remain half-slave and half-free. We stand 
at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord 
with a sword bathed in heaven. 

While this foul system, to keep its sub- 
jects in the darkness of ignorance, may jam 
the Voice of America, it cannot finally jam 
the voice of God’s truth. 

God pity any American who in some future 
aay of victory for divine verities against the 
Devil’s falsehood shall deserve the blistering 
scorn of that historic sentence in a letter of 
Henry IV to a supposed supporter who was 
not in sight when the crucial battle was 
fought. Said the king to the absentee, 
“Hang yourself, brave Crillon. We fought at 
Arques, and you were not there.” 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
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Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, it is my distinct 
honor and privilege to insert a most un- 
usual, inspiring article from the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Tribune of January 1, 
1961. If ever there was an article which 
deserves wide publicity, it is this story 
about an outstanding servant of God, 
Dr. John Van Pelt, who at the age of 98 
deserves the praise and thanks of every 
God-fearing, God-loving person in the 
whole wide world. 

The world is a better place in which to 
live because this great and good man was 
sent here. 

The article follows: 

Some Tres To HELP You READ THE BIsLe 
(By Jane Boulware) 

A scholarly gentleman who lives at Wesley 

Acres, the Methodist home for retired per- 
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sons in Des Moines, has some advice about 
reading the Bible: 

Take it in small doses—for better diges- 
tion. 

Dr. John Robert Van Pelt, 98, former col- 
lege professor, Methodist pastor, and a Bible 
authority, says: 

“I like to quote Bishop Stubbs of Eng- 
land. When someone asked him what to 
preach about, the bishop said, ‘Preach about 
God—and about 20 minutes.’ 

“The Bible really is 66 books made into one 
and it is best not to start at the beginning 
and read straight through to the end,” he 
says. 

“Most people are at sea. They don’t know 
what they are about in reading the Bible. 
If they plunge into the book without any 
kind of background, they are helpless.” 

Dr. Van Pelt suggests that a reference 
work, “A Dictionary of the Bible,” edited by 
James Hastings, will help in reading the 
Bible. 

And for continuing aid in reading and 
interpretation he advises consultation with 
clergymen. 

“After all, it is the church’s book—the 
church knows how to handle it,” he says. 

Dr. Van Pelt urges that one start with the 
New Testament—and with the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark—even though Matthew 
comes first. 

Mark wrote his gospel—based on what eye- 
witnesses told him about Jesus Christ—be- 
fore Matthew wrote his account. 

“After reading Mark, read Matthew, then 
Luke and finally John,” suggests Dr. Van 
Pelt. 

“It is important to know what the writers 
were driving at. Matthew, Mark and Luke 
tell how preaching started; the epistles, how 
it developed,” he said. 

Dr. Van Pelt recommends reading the New 
Testament through the epistles of Paul and 
the other disciples before reading the Old 
Testament. 

Dr. Van Pelt calls the Book of Job, in the 
Old Testament, “a poem of supreme 
grandeur.” 

“Many scholars think it is the greatest 
poem in the world, greater than Homer's 
‘Iliad, Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy’—even 
greater than Shakespeare.” 

“Job is a book about a man with intense 
earnestness struggling for the light but not 
quite reaching a satisfactory solution. 

“Job’s comforters differ—they don’t have 
one solid answer. The writer begins with 
a great question and ends with it unan- 
swered,” Dr. Van Pelt says. 

Dr. Van Pelt was professor of philosophy 
and Biblical literature at Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, from 1909 to 1920. He had 
previously served 8 years as professor of 
systematic theology at Iliff School of The- 
ology, Denver, and 8 years as a pastor in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

He was professor of systematic theology 
at Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga., from 1922 to 1936, when he retired at 
the age of 74. 

He and Mrs. Van Pelt lived in Hartford, 
Conn., for 11 years after retirement, until 
her death. 

Dr. Van Pelt then lived for a time with his 
son, John R. Van Pelt, Jr., who is president 
of Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich. 

He came to Des Moines and Wesley Acres 
to be with his good friend, the late Dr. John 
R. Hillman, former president of Simpson 
College. 

Dr. Van Pelt’s biography is listed in Who’s 
Who in America for 1960-61. He is rather 
proud of the fact that his name has been 
included in Who’s Who for 50 years. 

His health is good, and Dr. Van Pelt con- 
tinues to share his keen intellect and warm 
humor with all who come in contact with 
him. 
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He writes a weekly Bible study article for 
the bulletin of First Methodist Church, peck- 
ing out the copy on an old typewriter on 
one side of a huge desk that dominates his 
room. 

WHAT AWAITS YOU IN FOUR GOSPELS 


Not all authorities agree on all facts con- 
cerning the authorship of the Bible. Most 
of the facts below are from the Oxford Dic- 
tionary of the Christian Church. 


Gospel according to St. Matthew 


Reading time: About 40 minutes. 

Author: St. Matthew—evidently a Jew 
who had served as a tax collector. 

When written: Probably between 30 to 65 
years after the crucifixion of Christ. 

What to look for: The life of Christ from 
childhood, His baptism; the Sermon on the 
Mount which includes the Beatitudes, the 
Golden Rule and the Lord’s Prayer. The 
best known and best adapted for public 
reading. 

Gospel according to St. Mark 


Reading time: About 60 minutes. 

Author: St. Mark—probably a Jew, a minor 
minister of a synagogue who served as an 
interpreter for St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Rome. He probably wrote his account in 
Rome before either Matthew or Luke wrote 
theirs. His account is based on word-of- 
mouth reports from persons who knew Jesus. 

When written: Sometime within 50 years 
after the crucifixion of Christ. 

What to look for: The story opens with 
the preaching of. John the Baptist, repre- 
sented as the fulfillment of prophecy. A 
fast-moving narrative of the life of Jesus 
and His teaching. The least cultured and 
least grammatical of the Gospels, although 
Mark shows considerable talent and power 
in narrative writing. 


Gospel according to St. Luke 


Reading time: About 70 minutes. 

Author: St. Luke—Greek physician who 
lived to be 84. 

When vwritten: 
crucifixon. 

What to look for: The parables of the 
Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, Lazarus. 
An austere love of poverty, stress on pow- 
er of prayer. He has more to say about wom- 
en than the other Gospels. It is the most 
loved of the Gospels. 

Gospel according to St. John 


Reading time: About 50 minutes. 

Author: St John—The Apostle. 

When written: About 70 years after 
crucifixion. 

What to look for: Some scholars suggest 
that St. John presupposed the knowledge of 
the previous three synoptic Gospels, and his 
Gospel, while correcting them in some de- 
tails, is concerned not to reproduce the popu- 
lar teaching of Christ, but to make the Gos- 
pel more intelligible to the Greek-speaking 
world. 


About 50 years after 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGREssIONAL REcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
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Propaganda anad the National Purpose 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, Konrad Mangold, M.D., of Yazoo 
City, Miss., has written a very enlighten- 
ing study, “Victory Without War,” based 
on his experiences as a student, doctor, 
and engineer in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
including several years in Russia. Dr. 
Mangold has made penetrating observa- 
tions in regard to the American role in 
the struggle against communism. For 
the benefit of other Members of Con- 
gress, I am including, under unanimous 
consent, excerpts from his article, ‘‘Prop- 
aganda and the National Purpose’’: 

PROPAGANDA AND THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 

THE TOTALITARIAN ENEMY 


“The leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
* * * and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox."”—Isaiah 11: 6-7. 

This Biblical dream portrays a state of 
bliss—the triumph of good over evil. One 
may say that it is impractical and contrary 
to the laws of nature, but the thought of 
such a peaceful utopia can give a frustrated 
mankind fresh hope, 

No matter how impractical the Marxian 
dream may seem to be, mankind has also 
found it inspiring. It bears such a profound 
message of freedom that Marxism has spread 
faster and farther than any of the great 
religious movements of the past. Today it 
dominates the minds of almost half the 
people in this world. 

The totalitarian enemy uses the Marxian 
dream as bait with which to win the strug- 
gle for the minds of men. He uses it to 
promise total individual freedom before im- 
posing total individual enslavement. 

The West is opposed to both totalitarian- 
ism and Marxism. It associates both with 
the enemy and uses the word “communism” 
as an invective to denounce both indiscrim- 
inately as evil. This pleases confirmed anti- 
Marxists by giving them what they like to 
hear, but propaganda should* be primarily 
concerned with the hesitating, the disillu- 
sioned, and the uncommitted. 

The overwhelming mass of mankihd is 
poverty stricken and the totalitarian enemy 
is anxious to be known as Communist, Marx- 
ist, and Leninist because he knows that 
these concepts appeal to the poor and the 
oppressed. He masquerades as the noble 
champion of the poor who fights to realize 
the ideals of freedom envisioned in the 
Marxian dream; who intends to bring this 
freedom to all the tired and oppressed wher- 
ever they may be. Whenever, as in Hun- 
gary, the enemy openly displays his true 
totalitarian nature and when many, whom 
he has been able to dupe in the past, begin 
to doubt his sincerity, the West helps the 
enemy to dispel these doubts if it then 
continues to call him Communist. The West 
thereby, in effect, endorses his fraudulent 
promissory notes. 


_ Appendix 


Any scientific investigation requires pre- 
cise definitions. When the scientific method 
is applied to the question of Western propa- 
ganda it immediately becomes clear that the 
West must first of all decide what it means 
when it uses the word “communism”’: Does it 
mean the utopian fantasy of a blissful indi- 
vidual freedom for all or the gruesome to- 
talitarian reality of everyone’s total enslave- 
ment? 

If the word “communism” is to stand for 
the Marxian dream, it would be wise to 
remember that: (1) it is only a dream; (2) 
many outside of America consider it an in- 
spiring ideal. In this case the word “commu- 
nism” should not be used as an invective 
denoting evil, It would be far better to ex- 
plain patiently how it has led in practice 
to the horrors of totalitarianism; how the 
freedoms of the American dream and of 
liberal capitalism are more modest and there- 
fore attainable. 

If the word “communism” is being used to 
denote totalitarianism, the sooner its use 
in this sense is abandoned the better. A 
great deal of needless confusion will be 
avoided by using the proper word—‘‘totali- 
tarianism.” 

The West should direct its counterpropa- 
ganda against totalitarianism which almost 
evéryone considers evil. Even the totali- 
tarian enemy denounces totalitarianism 
while trying to hide his own. The West 
should expose the enemy’s true totalitarian 
nature by making it impossible for him to 
hide it any longer behind the Marxian 
dream. 

The totalitarian enemy is not Communist 
nor Marxist because he broke two of the 
fundamental rules of Karl Marx. These two 
rules are contained in the following sentence 
from V. I. Lenin’s “State and Revolution” 
(p. 38): 

veal Officials, without exception, elected 
and subject to recall at any time, their sal- 
aries reduced to ‘workingmen’s wages.’ ” 

The Marxian dream must remain but a 
fanciful dream because there is no Commu- 
nist leadership anywhere. There are only 
fake so-called “Communists” who laugh up 
their sleeves when the West denounces them 
as Communists. With such leadership the 
Marxian dream can never become more of a 
menace than Isaiah’s peaceful utopia. 

There seems to be an awareness of the 
fundamental defect in Western propaganda 
and it now happens more frequently that 
the enemy is called totalitarian or referred 
to as “so-called Communist.” This is a 
gratifying development. 

Senator Jamres O. EASTLAND, chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary highly rec- 
ommended Mme. Suzanne Labin’s excellent 
pamphlet “The Technique of Soviet Propa- 
ganda.” 

In the foreword he writes, “In my opinion 
Mme. Labin’s paper is the best exposition 
of the subject which has yet come to my 
attention and I could wish it might be read 
and studied by all Americans.” 


Mme. Labin writes: “It is impossible for 
feeling not to be polarized in favor of com- 
munism, if it always appears disguised in 
winning words. Don’t Democrats always 
discuss the Soviet regime in terms of com- 
munism, as if it followed the generous doc- 
trines formulated a 100 years ago under that 
name? Whereas they ought to have adopted 
long ago the term ‘Fascism’ or ‘absolutism’ 
for it” (pp. 19-20). 





THE TWO RULES OF MARX AND LENIN 


No successful counterpropaganda is pos- 
sible as long as the word communism is used 
to denote two diametrically opposite con- 
cepts. Up to now the West has not fought 
the real anti-Communist totalitarian enemy; 
propagandistically the West fights a phan- 
tom, a dream; The Marxian dream. 

A small oligarchy rules dictatorially over 
a billion slaves. The enemy is this oligarchy. 
It consists of a few ruthlessly status-concious 
men who exercise unlimited control over all 
the industrial machinery nominally owned 
by their slaves. Preservation of their politi- 
cal and economii privileges is to these men 
the most important thing in life. Any means 
justify this end: Once this end is secured, 
they can permit themselves the further 
luxury of satisfying their ambition to con- 
quer the world. 

“There is only one hope of peace for the 
men of our time. It is in the fall of the 
Moscow dictatorship. * * * [It] is that the 
milliard [billion] of its oppressed subjects 
will overturn this dictatorship from within” 
(ibid., p. 28). 

Popular revolutions in Moscow and Peiping 
are, indeed, the only hope for a humanity 
threatened by extinction. Such revolutions 
should bring: 

1. Decentralization and therewith libera- 
tion of the satellite nations and national 
minorities. 

2. Democratization of the Soviets and, con- 
sequently, the outbreak of nuclear warfare 
no longer dependent upon the personal whim 
and vanity of a dictator. 

3. A return to small capitalist enterprise 
in agriculture, commerce, and industry, as 
under Lenin’s new economic policy (NEP). 
This should lead to a great revival of indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The dictatorial oligarchies in the East 
legitimize their rule by claiming to be the 
ideological heirs of Karl Marx and Nicolai 
Lenin. An intensive propaganda that shows 
exactly when and how these usurpers broke 
with the most important and fundamental 
principles of Marx and Lenin would under- 
mine the foundations of their dictatorships 
and would be the decisive weapon in the 
struggle for the minds of those men who in 
the no-man’s land between East and West 
dream the Marxian dream. 

The conclusive information for such a 
propaganda counterattack is available, but 
the West instinctively rejects its use because 
it considers such propaganda Communist and 
hence in contradiction to its own ideological 
principles. The West therefore prefers to 
refute Marx and Lenin. This tendency is so 
strong that a tacit (unconscious) conspiracy 
of silence exists as far as this information is 
concerned. 

In the interest of survival, it is to be hoped 
that the Committee on the Judiciary will 
not refuse to give this information its ear- 
nest consideration. This information and 
the psychological reason why the West main- 
tains a conspiracy of silence about it is dis- 
cussed in my book “Victory Without War.” 
It may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Marx and Lenin insisted that, during the 
period of transition to a Communist-dream 
society, all officials’ real wages may not ex- 
ceed workingmen’s wages and that all of- 
ficials must at all times be subject to imme- 
diate recall from below. 

In his speech of June 23, 1931, Stalin 
broke officially with the first rule and in his 
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“democratic” constitution of 1936 he substi- 
tuted recall from above for recall from below. 
If anyone was only suspected of considering 
these two acts of Stalin as violations of Marx’ 
and Lenin’s principles he was simply “liqui- 
dated” during the Great Purge. These two 
original sins against orthodox Marxism con- 
stitute the most vulnerable and indefensible 
openings for a propaganda counterattack. 
The enemy is still so sensitive on this score 
that, in the countries he rules, a careless 
reference to this twofold original sin still 
results in “liquidation,” but under trumped 
up charges because such a crime is literally 
unmentionable. 
VICTORY WITHOUT WAR 


To Marx and Lenin the rigid observance 
of these two rules was uncompromisingly 
essential because, according to Marx’ mate- 
rialist conception of history, the existence 
of any large group of men who enjoy eco- 
nomic and political privileges must inevit- 
ably lead to a dictatorship of such a group 
over the rest of the people. Marxist theory 
also maintains that this group will, in the 
long run, be only interested in increasing its 
own privileges and that the welfare of the 
people will deteriorate progressively. 

By his twofold original sin Stalin, accord- 
ing to Marxist theory, converted the Com- 
munist Party into the so-called Communist 
Party and the democratic Soviets of Lenin 
into the so-called Soviets which are in fact 
nothing but an instrument of totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

The West may disagree with Marx but 
propagandistic refutation of Marx only aids 
the enemy oligarchy. This enemy insists 
that Marxism is a not to be questioned 
dogma but, in practice, also insists that his 
own communistic idealism is not to be ques- 
tioned. In other words, the enemy insists 
that the Marxist dogma, in some mysterious 
fashion, does not apply to himself. It should 
be evident that the West must exploit this 
contradiction instead of trying to refute 
Marx. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Ukraine 
Independence Day 





SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
43d anniversary of the proclamation de- 
claring the Ukraine to be a free and inde- 
pendent Republic was observed this 
week. Unfortunately, the freedom of the 
Ukraine was short lived as the new Re- 
public was brought under the tyranny of 
Soviet Russia in 1920. However, the 
flame of and desire for freedom has 
never been extinguished. Today, the 
spirit of January 22, 1918, remains alive 
in the hearts of over 40 million Ukrain- 
ians. 

The devotion of the United States to 
the cause of liberty serves as an unsev- 
erable bond between the American peo- 
ple and the oppressed Ukrainians. The 
American people and our way of lift must 
continue to shine as a beacon of hope to 
all peoples everywhere who have been 
deprived of their independence by tyran- 
nical oppressors. It is our obligation and 
our privilege to maintain and strengthen 
the cause of freedom everywhere so that 
all people might one day enjoy the bless- 
ings and joys of real and lasting freedom. 
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Today, the hope of freedom and the 
opposition to tyranny is strengthened by 
the knowledge that Ukrainians have not 
forgotten their experience with freedom 
and continue to strive for the restoration 
of liberty to their land. 





British Health Plan: 12-Year History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hopeful that a plan similar to that 
espoused by our former distinguished 
colleague, Aime Forand, can be enacted 
in this 87th Congress. In this connec- 
tion I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of November 20, 1960: 

BririsH HEALTH PLAN: 12-YEeaR History— 
FrEE Care Is CALLED A SUCCESS, BUT DE- 
FECTS PERSIST 

(By Dr. Abraham Marcus) 

Lonpon.—Britain’s National Health Serv- 
ice is a promise fulfilled. It was conceived 
and planned during World War II, accepted 
by Parliament in 1946, and put into effect in 
July 1948, just over 12 years ago. 

Its basic principle: medical services of 
every description shall be free of all charges 
at the point of use. This principle has been 
modified only to an insignificant extent. 

The service is divided into three parts: 
family doctor, hospital, and public health 
plus preventive medicine. It is financed 
mainly by moneys voted by Parliament out 
of general taxation. Weekly contributions 
from each earner make up only 14 percent of 
the cost. An employed person pays 27 cents 
weekly, his employer contributes 5 to 6 cents. 
A self-employed person pays 32 cents weekly. 

How does the service work and what does 
it do for the individual and his family? 

WORRIES ABOUT HEALTH 


John Smith is an accountant, aged 32 
years, earning about $4,500 a year. He has a 
wife, Eleanor, who is expecting another baby, 
and two children, George, six, and Alice, 
four. John worries about his health. 

A few weeks ago, as winter began to close 
in, he had a bit of a cough. He made an ap- 
pointment to see his family doctor one 
morning on his way to the office. The doc- 
tor guessed his patient was afraid he might 
be getting cancer of the lung. 

After examining John’s chest, he reassured 
him, wrote out a prescription for cough mix- 
ture and a sedative for night time, and told 
him to return in ten days if the cough was 
no better. John did not have to pay the 
doctor. 

He took the prescription to a pharmacist 
near his office. All he paid was the tax of 
15 cents for each item no matter how costly 
it might be. 

Sometimes John reflects on how much he 
has got out of the health service. There was 
the time he had that pain in the chest and 
rushed to the doctor. thinking it was coro- 
nary heart disease. The doctor was almost 
certain the pain was muscular but he didn’t 
want to take a chance so he arranged an 
appointment with a cardiologist at the out- 
patient department of a nearby hospital. 

CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 

John got a clean bill of health, but only 

after a thorough investigation, Following 
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the physical examination there had to be 
a full series of blood tests—blood count, 
sedimentation rate, serum cholesterol and 
lipoproteins. He had an ECG and a com- 
plete set of chest X-rays because he gave 
a vague history of a childhood illness that 
might have been rheumatic fever. All this 
was free. Without a health service it might 
have cost him about $210. 

Eleanor, John’s pregnant wife, was con- 
tent to have her first two babies in a hos- 
pital. She had medical care worth about 
$450 each time though John didn’t pay a 
penny. The difference now with a midwife 
at home is that the Government will pay 
her a maternity grant of $63 instead of $34 
to meet the more expensive preparations at 
home. 

John is a little annoyed because the 
health service didn’t pay the whole cost of 
her new spectacles. The sight test was free. 
The lenses cost $1.50 each. These could 
have been fixed in one of the standard 
frames for no more than another $4.50. 

This, then, is the health service in action. 

Not all doctors may be as skilled or at- 
tentive as the one who looks after the 
Smiths. If John wasn’t happy with him 
he could change quite easily. A doctor, too, 
is entitled to refuse to take on a patient. 

The health service looks after 98 percent 
of the people of Britain—from laborers to 
peers—and, by and large, they are satisfied 
with it. Compared with what they had be- 
fore the war, it is almost a kind of perfec- 
tion. 

In those days the community provided 
only for the destitute and the working man. 
But neither his wife nor his children bene- 
fited, nor was the worker covered for hos- 
pital care. 

Hospitals were either voluntary, supported 
by the contributions of individuals, or mu- 
nicipal, supported by the local authority 
with the aid of the Government. Standards 
were not good; they were short of staff and 
equipment; specialties were neglected—out- 
side the large cities specialists were few and 
far between. One paid these hospitals what 
one could afford. 


DOCTORS FARE WELL 


The patient, obviously, has gained con- 
siderably from the health service. Though 
small contributions are levied, their pay- 
ment is not a condition for using the serv- 
ice. Only in the case of his family doctor 
does he have to register and be issued a 
medical card. This is done simply to count 
heads, the basis on which the family doctor 
is paid. If you have to leave home tempo- 
rarily—even on holiday—you can stili get 
family doctor care by presenting your card 
to a doctor wherever you go. For hospital 
care not even this registration is necessary. 

If you want to pay a doctor privately you 
can do so, but it must be someone other than 
the doctor with whom you are registered, 
for he is already getting a fee from the Gov- 
ernment on your behalf. The patient who 
gets family doctor care privately forfeits his 
right to free drugs, but he can use any other 
part of the service without payment. 

The doctor has fared well under the health 
service. The single-handed general practi- 
tioner is limited to a maximum of 3,500 
patients, for each of whom he is paid a 
yearly capitation fee by the Government of 
about $3. It is generally agreed that this 
number of patients is too high. In prac- 
tice, most doctors have fewer, an average of 
about 2,300. A family doctor with this num- 
ber of patients would make a net income 
of about $7,275 annually. He is not pre- 
vented from having private patients or from 
doing other work for payment. 

There are more than 20,000 family doc- 
tors in the service as against some hundreds 
outside it. If his patient requires a special 
form of treatment available only at some 
distant center, the doctor can organize it 
and arrange transport if necessary. He can 
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prescribe any drug he wishes, no matter how 
expensive. If he wants to treat his patient 
at home he is helped to do so. He can bring 
a specialist to see his patient. The local 
authority will provide nursing help or oxygen 
equipment. Portable X-ray and ECG ap- 
paratus can be brought, all free of charge, 
to any patient. 
DIFFERENT CATEGORY 


The consultant or specialist is in a differ- 
ent category. He may work whole time in 
a hospital under the health service, though 
he is free to go out to see patients at the 
request of the family doctor, the fee being 
paid by Government, $12. He might earn 
up to $12,000 or $15,000 a year. 

Other specialists work part time in the 
service and carry on private consultant prac- 
tice during the rest of the week. They 
could make up to $30,000 a year. In addi- 
tion, merit awards are paid to the leading 
specialists to bring their earnings up to the 
level of those at the top of the scale in other 
occupations. 

The dental service is run on a different 
principle. It costs nothing to see your den- 
tist and have him examine your teeth. If 
he carries out any treatment, say, three 
fillings, it costs $3. Full dentures cost $12. 
Repairs to them are free. 

MANY DEFECTS IN SERVICE 


There are many defects in Britain’s health 
service. One of the main defects is the at- 
titude of mind adopted toward it. Having 
enshrined the service in an act of Parlia- 
ment, there has been a tendency to regard 
it as a completed project, a fixed edifice. 
Actually it is a massive experiment embody- 
ing within its scope and structure the oppor- 
tunity for countless lesser experiments and 
studies in various forms of medical care. 
America, without a health service and under 
the constant stimulus to find cheaper forms 
of medical organization, is far more active 
in this respect and Britain has lagged 
behind. 

One part of the service was postponed in- 
definitely because of expense. This is the 
creation of health centers. The family doc- 
tors were to have practiced from these and 
the preventive services were to be located 
there. 

Specialists would also have attended. In 
this way, it was hoped to achieve close in- 
tegration between the three arms of the 
service. The health center has not been de- 
veloped even as an experiment and the degree 
of integration within the service is far from 
satisfactory. 

SHORT OF DOCTORS 


Though the official establishment is filled, 
there is little doubt, either, that Britain is 
really short of doctors. The nation needs 
more family doctors so that the load of 
patients can be reduced. It needs more spe- 
cialists in hospitals to spread the work. 

Clinical research is neglected in British 
hospitals and not encouraged by the Ministry. 
A wonderful opportunity to create a network 
of research centers based on the regional 
organization of hospitals has so far not been 
taken advantage of. 

One can offer other criticisms, but some 
that have been made should be refuted. The 
doctor is not interfered with by the Govern- 
ment, and his relationship with the patient 
is unimpaired. There is not even an inspec- 
tion of the doctor’s medical standards—many 
of us regret this—such as exists in the Health 
Insurance Plan of New York. . 

Another frequent criticism is that one 
must wait for attention in the health service. 
Many doctors run an appointment system. 
But if everybody who wants to see a doctor is 
able to do so, some waiting is inevitable. The 
family doctor has an average of three to five 
contacts annually with each patient, depend- 
ing on the age and composition of the prac- 
tice, for the very young and the old need 
more attention. But in the summer months 
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he has comparatively little to do, while in 
winter he is run off his feet. 


Large waiting lists do occur in hospitals, 
but nobody who needs urgent treatment is 
refused a bed. The hospital waiting list at 
the end of 1959 was 476,000, and total pa- 
tient turnover during the year was over 4 
million, 


UNSATISFIED DEMAND 


There can be little doubt that the service 
uncovered an enormous unsatisfied demand 
for medical care. Here are a few examples: 

In the first 2 years 15 million pairs of 
spectacles were supplied; in the past 2 years 
the number has dropped to an average of 
4,250,000 annually. 

In the first 2 years dentures supplied 
totalled almost 6 millions; in the past 5 
years the annual average has been 1,250,000. 

Has the health of the people improved 
because of the service? This is a difficult 
question. Health can be regarded as a qual- 
ity inherent in the community—in this 
sense it depends on nutritional and other 
standards—or it can be regarded in terms 
of the opportunity to recover from disease. 
In both senses health has improved, but to 
unravel the two factors is no easy task. 

Other countries have their health services. 
Britain’s is unique. As someone has put 
it, some countries give all the people some 
of the services; other countries give some 
of the people all the services; but only in 
Britain do all the people get all the services. 
And it costs the nation only $45 per person 
annually. 





Hon. Keith Thomson 





SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, sadness 
strikes deeply at my heart as I join in 
paying tribute to our beloved late col- 
league, KerrH THomson of Wyoming. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
know this man admired his brilliance of 
mind, his fighting spirit, his devotion to 
people and service, and his steadfastness 
for the right, as God gave him remark- 
able vision to see the right. 

While I did not serve on any commit- 
tee with KetTu, I do know that his work 
and interests were directed toward a 
great breadth of subject matter... He 
was, for instance, vitally interested in the 
problems that came before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, on which I 
serve, and I valued his counsel on such 
items as wool and sheep, and on the 
cattle industry and the domestic beet 
sugar industry, just to mention a few. 

The people of Wyoming held KeitTu 
TuHomson in high regard, as was evi- 
denced by his election in 1960 to the U.S. 
Senate. I learned of this esteem first- 
hand when I accepted KEITH’s invitation 
to speak in Riverton and Torrington, 
Wyo., in 1959. This turned out to be a 
very pleasant trip, and it was indeed an 
exciting and pleasing experience to ob- 
serve right up close the fine support with 
which KEITH was honored in his State. 

It so happened that last summer I was 
once again in Torrington. While there 
I purchased a local newspaper, which 
contained an exciting report that was 
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written by Mrs. Thomson and told Wyo- 
ming folks about some interesting hap- 
penings in Washington. I derived con- 
siderable pleasure from this article, feel- 
ing that here again was more proof that 
KEITH and Thyra Thomson were indeed 
a splendid team, one that worked ef- 
fectively to serve the best interests of the 
State of Wyoming and the Nation. 

It is certainly sad to see a young man 
taken in the prime of his life, but we who 
are but mere mortals can never question 
the wisdom and dictates of our God on 
high. We can, however, be thankful for 
the constructive life that was Kerra 
THOMsON’s, and we will always be grate- 
ful for the great gift that is ours—the 
cherished memory of our friendship. 

In concluding my comments, I would 
like to say that Mrs. McIntire joins me 
in extending to Thyra and the boys our 
deepest sympathy. 





Enthusiasm Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, the 
following article appeared recently in 
Mr. “Lial” Dale’s Carthage Evening 
Press, Carthage, Mo., on the “American 
Way of Life,” and beautifully points out 
the necessity of enthusiasm, for preser- 
vation of the American way of life as 
pointed out by Edwin M. Clark, president 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

, ENTHUSIASM ESSENTIAL 


The American way of life is based upon one 
simple characteristic which seems to be en- 
countered ever more rarely in today’s world. 
It was given a name recently in a speech 
by Edwin M. Clark, president of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

He defines it as enthusiasm. 

“Enthusiasm has in it the spirit of free- 
dom,” he said. “Slaves are not enthusi- 
astic. It has in it the spirit of accomplish- 
ment. Parasites also are not enthusiastic, 
It defines the power that made America what 
it is today and which has brought about 
every good thing that has ever happened in 
the world. 

“In the true sense of the word * * * you 
cannot be enthusiastic about anything bad. 
You can be fanatical. You can be obsessed. 
But real enthusiasm is reserved for projects 
that accomplish something good. The search 
for enthusiasm is a two-way street. 

“First, it is the search of an individual 
for something he can become enthusiastic 
about. Too many people lack this vital spark. 
Too many let themselves lead humdrum 
lives, without caring much about anything. 
They go to work. Then they go home. They 
go tochurch. Then they go home to dinner. 
They see to it that their children have 
enough to eat and good enough clothes to 
wear. But they do all of the things without 
really putting themselves into it.” 

If one lane is the individual’s search for 
something to be enthusiastic about, then the 
second lane is equally important. It is the 
search of ideas for enthusiastic supporters. 
If the idea doesn't generate that enthusiasm, 
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it will die of starvation. And if the enthus!i- 
asm it generates doesn’t persist, starvation 
can set in at any time. 

“An ow example is the idea of 
freedom. Nations and people who have be- 
come indifferent to freedom have usually 
lost it. Because it isn't worth having if it 
isn’t worth supporting and fighting for. 

“Another example is our free enterprise 
system of business and industry in America. 
But with all of its benefits, the free enter- 
prise system in America is threatened. Many 
people have lost their enthusiasm for it. 
Why? These people generally can be divided 
into two groups. 

“The first group are the ones we call in- 
different. They think our way of life is a 
law of nature rather than an idea of man. 
They think it is invulnerable and immortal. 
So they just don't think about free enter- 
prise. They don’t realize it needs support. 

“The second group are the active oppo- 
nents. They are the fuzzy thinkers who be- 
lieve a planned economy is better than peo- 
ple controlling their Government. They 
think you haven’t enough sense to spend 
your own money wisely and should let the 
Government spend it for you. 

“These people believe the way to have 
prosperity is for the Government to spend. 
They never admit that all of the Govern- 
ment’s money comes from you and me, from 
your business and mine. If American busi- 
ness and industry, and her people, aren’t 
prosperous, there is no money for the Gov- 
ernment to spend.” 

We now are engaged in an economic war 
with the rest of the world, Clark concluded, 
and “if we lose the economic war, there will 
be no need for the shooting war. If our 
economy breaks down, all the fine weapons 
in our arsenal won’t stop the Communist 
from taking over the world.” 

But it’s not just in the free enterprise 
field, which Clark covers so well, that en- 
thusiasm is lacking in America today. Peo- 
ple are no longer enthusiastic about causes— 
about cerebral palsy, about volunteer aid 
for a community’s unfortunates, about or- 
ganizations, about active campaigns for civic 
betterment—and particularly about the idea 
of maintaining individual freedoms, bought 
so dearly with our ancestors’ blood. ; 

Too many persons today have become 
wedded to two dangerous twins—“pass an- 
other law” and “let Jack do it.” But legisla- 
tion doesn’t affect human nature, and what’s 
good for Jack is not necessarily good for 
Jim or Joe or George. 

Indifference can cost us something more 
valuable than our life—the way of life which 
our children have as much right to inherit 
as did we. 





Commemorative Poem: President 
Kennedy’s Inaugural Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
' inaugural address of President Kennedy, 
which, beyond doubt, will rank among 
the greatest speeches of all times, has 
clearly set forth the goals and objectives 
of our new administration, which will 
require sacrifices of all of us for fulfill- 
ment. 

I am pleased to place in the REecorp a 
commemorative poem written by my con- 
stituent, Mr. J. Rupert Venning, based 
on President Kennedy’s address: 
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Somz THOUGHTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JANUARY 20, 1961 


My fellow citizens, today we celebrate 

Not a party victory, but symbols of Freedom's 
fate. 

While there are changes, still more there are 
renewals: 

Renewal of our Nation’s cardinal principles. 


Even our oath of office is renewed from out 
the past; 

Issues of our forebears still hold the world 
aghast. 

Yes, the world has changed much since our 
Nation’s birth; 

Still our Nation looks to God to ascertain 
man’s worth. 


Now man could choose to wipe out all of 
human life; 

Or he could wipe out all of poverty and 
strife. 

Shall man dare try to wreck the works of 
God? 


Let’s rather work with God to make man’s 
lot good. 


We are Americans of a generation new; 

Hot wars, cold wars, struggles have chal- 
lenged us anew. 

Let all nations know, whether friend or foe, 

That we stand ready and we will surely go 


Forward with fixed determination, strong and 
aye, 

To burdens bear, hardships meet, heavy 
prices pay, 

Our rights, human rights, fearlessly to up- 
hold; 

To assure survival and success of liberty, we 
stand bold. 


To our longtime allies whose origins we share 

We pledge loyal and faithful friendship, and 
dare 

Tyranny not to lift its gory, guilty hand 

Beyond the pale of right against a weaker 
band. 


This is our pledge. 


We encourage nations to watch their freedom 
well 

Lest scheming enemy beguile them their 
freedom to sell. 

May they be on guard against false talk and 
guile 6 

That would bring their land to ruin and 
consequences vile. 


To people round the world in bonds of 
misery, 

We pledge our earnest efforts to help them 
see the way 

To build up their independence, and a better 
living way, 

And help their people to a life, growing bet- 
ver day by day. 


To our free neighbor nations in this hemi- 


sphere 

We pledge new alliance to bring them times 
of cheer, 

Casting off the chains of poverty; filling hu- 
man needs; 

We desire to prove our word with good and 
loving deeds. 

To the United Nations we look with fond new 
hope 

That this great assembly of nations can with 
error cope. 

Though instruments of war still threaten 
the world with strife, 

May the instruments of peace prevail to give 
us all new life. 

To those powers that now appear to be our 
adversaries 

We ask that you work with us to curb all 
wild vagaries, 

Because if the dark powers of destruction 
become unleashed 

All humanity will suffer to an extent ne’er 
yet reached. 
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Let all nations of the world make effort true 


and sincere 

To cultivate friendly arbitration for all prob- 
lems here; ; 

Make. use of reciprocation and live-and-let- 
live plans; 

Make war unnecessary, undesirable, and 
truly sans. 

To all citizens of our land, and all citizens 
of the world 

Give your mind and heart to raise a banner 
unfurled 

That shall mean love and peace to humans 
one and all 

And lead us to a true peace that will us all 
enthrall. 

May we banish selfishness and put our faith 
in God 


Asking Him to guide us as we life’s highway 


plod; 

Guiding national aspirations with what is 
truly right; 

Making all our plans worthy to receive help 
of God’s great might. 


The more nearly we can those fine objectives 
achieve, 

The more all nations can act, tax burdens to 
relieve. 

Let us each one seek what for our Nation we 

; can do; 

And likewise to the world, all strive to render 
helpful service, too. 


This is our task. 
—J. Rupert Venning. 





Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 





SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passing of Richard B. Wigglesworth, 
of Massachusetts, our country lost one 
of its most dedicated and faithful public 
servants. To know Richard Wiggles- 
worth was to respect and admire him. 
No one could serve our country with 
greater devotion and no one could make 
a greater contribution. 

Throughout his many years of service 
in the House of Representatives he 
exercised his duties and responsibilities 
with great care and thoroughness and, 
I might add, without ceremony. Despite 
his outstanding talents and achieve- 
ments, he was modest and humble. 
These fine characteristics were best 
understood and appreciated by those of 
us who worked with him day by day 
here in the Congress. 

It was my good fortune to serve for 
@ number of years with Dick Wiggles- 
worth on the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives and there I observed his great 
and significant contributions to the func- 
tioning of our Government. He was for 
many years the ranking Republican on 
this subcommittee and served as its 
chairman on those occasions when the 
Republican Party was in the majority. 
No member of the committee examined 
appropriations with greater penetrating 
care and diligence; no member was 
more completely informed on the back- 
ground of appropriation programs and 
items. He strongly opposed any waste 
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or unnecessary expenditures, but stoutly 
supported those programs that he con- 
sidered sound and essential to the se- 
curity and well being of our Nation. 

For his great contribution, his kind- 
ness, his humility and his devotion to 
principle, Dick Wigglesworth com- 
manded the respect and affection of the 
officials of our many Federal agencies, 
our committee, and the Congress, as weil 
as the people of Massachusetts. He has 
made an indelible record in the history 
of this Nation and we are richer and 
stronger by virtue of his service and 
our association with him. In Richard 
B. Wigglesworth’s passing, I have lost 
a warm friend. To his devoted wife and 
family I extend my deep and under- 
standing sympathy. 





Kennedy Inspires Hopes and Prayers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarkes in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier Journal of 
January 20, 1961: 

KENNEDY INSPIRES HOPES AND PRAYERS 


The man who becomes today the 35th 
President of the United States must feel an 
invisible presence at his elbow as he recites 
the oath of office. It is history. 

The next 4 years, which may extend to 
8 at the will of the American people, are 
exceedingly hard to forecast. They may 
involve at best a continuation of the cold 
war, or at worst a war of such apocalyptic 
heat as the world has not known before. 
They may see worldwide prosperity or 
epidemic depression. But one thing is dead 
certain: History will not write the Kennedy 
years as ones of tranquillity, dullness, or ease. 

The man of 43 who assumes this heavy 
burden has risen above notable difficulties to 
attain his new eminence. As a candidate, 
his main handicaps were his youth and his 
Roman Catholic faith. Both were over- 
come in: his campaign, largely by his own 
extraordinary public performance. 

Neither of these problems is a major diffi- 
culty to him as President. Many people have 
become convinced that it is an asset to have 
@ man of comparative youth and abundant 
vigor to attack the mammoth tasks of the 
Presidency. Religious feeling in America is 
not at an end, but the shibboleth that a 
Catholic could never be elected to our 
highest office was broke last November 8. 
Since then Mr. Kennedy’s actions, particu- 
larly in his selection of his official family, 
have stilled unreasoned fears that he would 
impose a Roman Catholic government on 
America. 

THE DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 

The difficulties faced by John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy now are of a different order. Some 
of them stem, ironically, from the very 
strength of his position. 

After years of divided political control, the 
Nation has now placed the White House and 
both branches of Congress in the hands of 
Democratic leaders. This centralizes the 
responsibility for government. Yet an un- 
seen balance of power still rests with a coali- 
tion of conservative Democrats and Repub- 
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licans in Congress. The Democratic Party 
is split by historic differences.. The hope is 
that the loose and restless alliance which 
calls itself a party may respond to the trum- 
pet note of leadership from the White 
House battlements, as it did at the start of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Presidency. Only 
in such periods of inspiration can either of 
our massive political parties move forward 
effectively. 

Another strength of the Kennedy admin- 
istration lies in its lack of doctrinal com- 
mitments. Yet this quality may prove puz- 
zling to many Americans. We are used to 
judging political personalities and programs 
by the loose old European terms of right 
and left. The emerging Kennedy admin- 
istration stubbornly refuses to be shoved 
into either of these convenient boxes. Mr. 
Kennedy is the type of political figure who 
is hardest to label: an idealist in terms of 
goals, &@ pragmatist in terms of how to 
achieve them. As an executive he will place 
his reliance on acts rather than on words. 
For that reason it will take time for the 
public to judge the real characteristics of 
his regime. 

Yet another strength which carries its own 
difficulty is the nature of the administra- 
tive family Mr. Kennedy has assembled. 
Franklin Roosevelt had his brain trust, but 
it consisted largely of men in secondary po- 
sitions who had the President’s personal ear, 
while the top official posts were in the hands 
of more conventional political figures. 

In Kennedy’s case, the brain trusters are 
also the ones who hold the conspicuous 
positions. It is a group of unusual brilliance 
and capacity. Such men as Dean Rusk, 
Douglas Dillon, and Robert McNamara were 
obviously not picked to liquidate any poli- 
tical debt. They were chosen because each 
would make what Kennedy considered a 
vital contribution to his Cabinet. Several 
of these men hardly know each other, and 
some had barely met their new chief when 
he asked them to serve. 

It will require consummate skill to forge 
this varied collection of talents into an in- 
strument of political effectiveness. That is 
a task which John Kennedy has deliberately 
set for himself. 

He has said from the start that he intends 
to use the full powers of the Presidency, in 
what he regards as the best interests of the 
Nation and of the world. That is the meth- 
od under which our democracy has worked 
best in the past. It is the system that was 
used by the Presidents who were recorded 
by history as our most effective—Washing- 
ton, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and the two 
Roosevelts. All served in turbulent times. 
All risked the hatred of their contemporaries 
and the opprobrium of posterity by taking 
bold measures to meet large challenges. 


A FORTUNATE HISTORIC SENSE 


Kennedy aspires to join that select com- 
pany. Fortunately, he has a keen sense of 
historic values which should help him to- 
ward his goal. If he succeeds, the United 
States will have an opportunity to lead the 
free world through the dangers that im- 
pend. 

The disadvantage of such a system, ad- 
mittedly, is the heavy reliance it places on 
the mental, physical and moral strength of 
one man. It is almost impossible to imagine 
the functioning of the Government Mr. 
Kennedy has fashioned without his earnest, 
eager person at its core. He is the man of 
central responsibility in the Nation which 
is at the center of the world’s hopes for 
peace and freedom. 

These are reasons why millions of Ameri- 
cans will find a unity in their thoughts to- 
day. Regardless of how they voted last No- 
vember, they will join in prayer that John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy will be given the wisdom 
and the strength to know and to do God’s 
will. 
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Defense Procurement in Distressed Areas 
Can Help To Solve the Unemployment 
Problem , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr: Speaker, we 
all agree that we can no longer continue 
to ignore the grave problems of dis- 
tressed areas. This is no longer a polit- 
ical issue. Both major parties have 
endorsed plans to aid distressed areas in 
their 1956 and 1960 platforms. Within 
the next few weeks the Senate and House 
are expected to take action on area re- 
development legislation. 

In addition to many bills pending in 
Congress providing for area redevelop- 
ment, my bill H.R. 275 introduced on 
January 3 provides for the allocation of 
defense contracts to areas of substantial 
labor surplus. This legislation if en- 
acted will help to bring jobs for the un- 
employed in the areas of the Nation: 
suffering from chronic unemployment. 

If H.R. 275 becomes a law, it will per- 
mit the Government to do its share in 
aiding depressed areas by using its vast 
purchasing powers for which billions of 
dollars are appropriated annually. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower he tried to relieve 
unemployment in distressed areas by 
issuing defense manpower, No. 4. This 
Executive order sets forth specific pro- 
cedures under which Federal procure- 
ment agencies are to give special 
preference awards to areas of substan- 
tial and persistent labor surplus. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a source of great 
disappointment to me that the Defense 
Department did not fully implement this 
Presidential directive. For example, in 
fiscal 1960 only $6.7 million worth of or~ 
ders have been placed in the distressed 
areas as a result of preferential treat- 
ment. This means that less than 1 per- 
cent of the total Defense Department 
procurement was allocated to distressed 
areas. 

I believe, therefore, that Congress 
should instruct the Defense Department 
to allocate a greater number of defense 
contracts in the distressed areas. To 
accomplish this purpose I have intro- 
duced H.R. 275 which will require the 
procurement agencies in the Defense De- 
partment to award contracts in the dis- 
tressed areas whenever such action is 
compatible with the national defense. 

My bill, H.R. 275, would not empower 
defense agencies to pay higher prices to 
firms locating in the distressed areas. 
It would, however, require the defense 
procurement officers to encourage firms 
in distressed areas to participate fully in 
defense procurement by making maxi- 
mum use of competitive bids and set- 
asides. In plain words, it gives congres- 
sional approval to the policy which has 
been established by President Eisenhower 
through Executive Order No. 4. I am 
sure that the new administration will 
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also support my bill. President Kennedy 
said during the course of last fall’s cam- 
paign: 

Compassion for the suffering and struggles 
of persons in distressed areas is a compelling 
reason to give special consideration to such 
areas in the procurement of supplies by the 
Federal Government. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge that we approve 
H.R. 275 which not only has the support 
of the Eisenhower administration but in 
addition based on campaign statements 
iast fall by President Kennedy is in line 
with his thinking on the subject. 

As already mentioned my bill H.R. 275 
gives to the Federal Government an op- 
portunity to use its vast purchasing 
powers to provide employment for per- 
sons living in the Nation’s pockets of 
chronic unemployment. 





Gates, Builder of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like today to include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Bur- 
bank Daily Review, Burbank, Calif., of 
January 18,1961. It concerns the serv- 
ice of the Honorable Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., former Secretary of Defense, and is 
worthy of review by the Members of this 
House. 

“He Stoop Like a Rock”—GarTES, BUILDER OF 
DEFENSE 


Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who will step down 
as Secretary of Defense January 20, has 
been ‘an unusually brilliant tactician in 
building this Nation's defensive strength ever 
since 1953. 

President Eisenhower took cognizance of 
this fact in a letter accepting the Secretary’s 
resignation. The President said in part that 
Gates has “stood like a rock for honest judg- 
ments and responsible military programs 
against the unsound and spurious, from 
whatever quarter advanced.” 

Secretary Gates served as Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of the Navy, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and finally Secretary 
of Defense. Eisenhower noted that in each 
position of increased responsibility Gates 
successfully discharged duties on which “the 
safety of our Nation has vitally depended.” 
The President said further that today the 
United States “has a military strength sec- 
ond to none, with a striking power many 
times greater than in 1953.” 

An indication of Gates’ dedication to 
country came in May of 1959 when he 
abandoned plans to retire as Secretary of 
the Navy and from public life to become 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. “It plays hob 
with my personal plans, but I guess it is my 
duty,” he told an aid. 

When he took over the top spot in the 
Department of Defense in 1959 there were 
demands that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be 
abolished in favor of a single chief and a 
complete merger of the armed services. 

Opposition to the JCS waned swiftly 
when Gates made two decisive moves to weld 
our defense setup. into a more highly effi- 
cient military machine. 





’ retary Gates. 
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First, he issued orders that when funda- 
mental arguments arose in the JCS, he was to 
be immediately informed. He then attended 
formal sessions of the cihefs, listened to 
their conflicting viewpoints, and attempted 
to effect a compromise. If this was not pos- 
sible he himself was in a singular position to 
make the proper decision because he was in 
possession of all the fact from each branch 
of the military. 

Second, he coordinated the objectives of 
all services. Gates accomplished this by 
establishing a Defense Communications 
Agency, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a Defense Communications System. 

This enabled the Defense Department to 
spell out the role of each service so every 
branch would know its targets and its mis- 
sions in any situation. At the same time, 
the various services retained their own iden- 
tities and special skills. 

As a result, Gates is leaving the Defense 
Department in the strongest, most efficient 
position it has enjoyed since its inception in 
1947. No one since the late James Forrestal 
has contributed as much to our defense po- 
tential. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy has 
named Robert S. McNamara, former presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., to succeed Sec- 
McNamara will inherit from 
his predecessor a far-ranging blueprint de- 
signed to sustain for years, without modifi- 
cation, our position as the world’s supreme 
military power. 





Honorable Keith Thomson 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, The 
untimely death of our colleague, KEITH 
THomsoN, again challenges man in his 
Godly percepts of religious understand- 
ing and faith. This noble man loved life 
and was dedicated to God’s purposes on 
earth—to serve others with a sense of 
humility and understanding. He labored 
with an absolute tenseness of courageous 
action. 

He loved human beings and never 
wavered in defense on their behalf. 
Whether on the battlefield, in the legis- 
lature, the courts, or the Congress, KEITH 
THOMSON enjoyed the respect and honor 
of his fellow citizens. 

We suffer from a deeper sadness of 
heart that, after being victorious in his 
senatorial campaign, he lost to the om- 
nipotent wisdom of the giver of all vic- 
tories—the good Lord, “who giveth and 
taketh away.” 

His whole ambition was centered on 
service in the U.S. Senate. This was 
denied. And so we say, with great re- 
gret, that a great man has fallen to his 
destiny. It is the only answer that we 
know. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
lovely wife and family. And may they 
take strength in the memory of his rich 
accomplishments and gentle love for his 
family. The Nation, the State of Wyo- 
ming, and the Congress have lost a dedi- 
cated statesman and patriot of distinc- 
tion and honor. 


January 24 
The Heart of the Matter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include a well-considered 
editorial entitled ‘“‘The Heart of the Mat- 
ter,’ appearing in the January 20, 1961, 
issue of The Catholic Standard, Wash- 
ington’s archdiocesan newspaper. 

As the editorial well says: 

Communism is basically a total revolution 
involving a denial or man’s nature and all 
religious beliefs. This challenge will never 
adequately be met until it is met on its own 
grounds, until its antireligious core is de- 
stroyed—until Communists are converted 
from their error. 


The complete article follows: 
THe HEART OF THE MATTER 


Laos and Cuba are threats to peace that 
must be met. But their solution will not 
bring peace unless the doctrine of com- 
munism is analyzed and destroyed. Com- 
munism, which largely advances by mili- 
tary force, will exist even after it is mili- 
tarily defeated. 

Communism is, _ basically, a _ total 
revolution involving a denial of man’s 
nature and all our religious beliefs. This 
challenge will never adequately be met 
unitl it is met on its own grounds, until 
its antireligious core is destroyed—until 
Communists are converted from their error. 

Of course, the challenge of communism 
belongs to more than the field of religion. 
Although its evil begins by denying the re- 
ligious nature of man—the creation of man 
by God and for God—it extends in every 
direction and into every activity of man. 
Since it denies man’s nature, it denies his 
freedom under God, and this is the point at 
which it engages the attention of freedom- 
loving citizens and the statesmen of free 
nations. But it is a total misreading of the 
nature of communism to say simply that 
it denies some “freedoms’”—it denies much 
more than simply that. 

Consequently communism will never be 
defeated just by repelling the attacks of 
Communists on free peoples. Having re- 
pelled its military attacks, the doctrine of 
communism must be engaged and totally 
disproved. There must be a constant effort 
to seek out its advances and to attack it, 
showing it to be the evil of mankind. The 
attack must be carried with confidence and 
vigor, with the knowledge that the doctrine 
we preach is actually the salvation of those 
deluded by communism. 

It is instructive here to recall the con- 
victions of the past president of the U.N. 
General Assembly, who said that he noted 
a@ great sadness in the faces of the Red en- 
voys whenever arguments were presented 
that they could not answer. They were en- 
vious, he felt, of the doctrine of freedom 
under God. His counsel is even more valu- 
able when we recall that in his youth he 
flirted with leftist ideas, which he has com- 
pletely rejected. 

The Government may feel that it can only 
compete with the Reds in the field of poli- 
tics, that it cannot engage them in a contest 
involving any religious beliefs. But we must 
either support our principles or act as if we 
do not know why we exist. Although the 
government does not belong in the field of 
religion, it must support and nurture the 
principles essential to its existence. Unless 
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Americans know what individual freedom is 
and comes from, they cannot defend it or 
cherish it. It is not enough for Americans 
to be the best fed, the most comfortable, 
most wealthy people in the world in order 
to meet the challenge of communism. They 
must be the best instructed in their prin- 
ciples before they can meet and eradicate the 
evil doctrine of communism. Communism 
can survive a thousand military defeats; it 
cannot survive the defeat of its doctrine. 





A Timely Suggestion as to One of Our 
World Problems and Commendation to 
Our Realtors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to insert an editorial by James 
J. Packman, editor of the San Francisco 
Progress, which has a timely suggestion 
as to one of our world problems and com- 
mendation to our realtors: 

AN EDITORIAL BY JAMES J. PACKMAN, EDITOR, 
THE SAN FRANCISCO PROGRESS 


Social revolution and real estate brokers 
and salesmen hardly seem to be related, at 
first glance, yet our friends the realtors 
represent a force that is an essential dif- 
ference between the United States (and na- 
tions like us) and lands like Russia, Cuba, 
Laos, etc. 

And whenever realtors meet, that force 
ought to be the keynote of their activity, but 
because their stature in the community is so 
obvious to thoughtful people it was not 
mentioned when some 300 realty men and 
women and their guests joined in a gala 
dinner party marking the changing of the 
guard on the San Francisco Realty Board at 
the Mark Hopkins last Saturday night. 

Instead, the proper, routine pleasantries 
attended the formal transfer of the group’s 
presidency by tall, slim and handsome Dale 
Farnow to tall, slim and handsome William 
Hogan, and the installation of other officers 
and directors, including the introduction of 
cherubic Frances Russell as third vice presi- 
dent in line for her eventual rise to the presi- 
dency as the first woman to hold that office, 

But let us think about the relationship of 
real estate sales and the social revolution. 
Man has benefited and suffered, in turn, 
through thousands of years of social up- 
heavals, until we see today in this country 
the richest fruits of man’s striving for a 
better life. And one of the prime elements 
of that better life is the most widespread 
ownership of real property in world history. 
That fact alone is sufficient to assure this 
country that the false lure of communism 
cannot succeed here, for when the vast 
majority of a nation’s wage earners are free 
and financially able to buy and sell homes 
and farms and rental investment properties 
you have a people that cannot be persuaded 
to overturn their form of government. 

And when you see hundreds of thousands 
of realty salesmen busily engaged in handl- 
ing the transactions between freely contract- 
ing buyers and Sellers of real property, you 
see a significant, measurable standard for 
the fruits of social revolutions that have 
made possible the private ownership of land 
and buildings by the common man. 

This privilege of buying and selling real 
estate was not always with us, and in too 
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many areas in the world that privilege, with 
its related financial ability, still does not 
exist. 

Through the power of taxation and emi- 
nent domain, even in such nations as the 
United States, the privilege of landowner- 
ship is limited by the sovereign power. But 
that sovereign power over ownership and dis- 
position of land used to be so absolute that 
it was impossible for the common man to be 
an owner. Social revolutions in time 
changed that situation so that property 
ownership is now a common right in all en- 
lightened and free countries. 

To know people’s land hunger is to under- 
stand how communism has been able to con- 
quer the vast Russian and Chinese territories. 
It was far from difficult to win the support 
of landless Russians and Chinese by promis- 
ing to take away the property of the big 
landlords for whom they worked for bare 
sustenance and no hope. Of course, the 
landless were led to believe they would be 
given the stolen properties, and in the earli- 
est days of the Communist revolutions the 
peasants individually snatched pieces of their 
masters’ land. Only after it was too late, 
when the Communist power became abso- 
lute, the peasant found he didn’t own the 
land he stole from the old landlord, he didn’t 
even own the tiny plot: he once occupied; 
the government owned everything and he 
was bound to the state farm as surely as 
when he was a serf in the days of the worst 
czars. 

Obviously, no real estate agent was in- 
volved in any of these transactions. 

Take the case of Cuba. Even though it 
was on the doorstep of a land where private 
ownership of real property was the general 
rule among ordinary wage earners, the Cuban 
in essence was a land hungry, underpaid per- 
son. What stake did he have in resisting 
Communist influence in the Castro revolu- 
tion? But suppose the average Cuban owned 
his own home, or a piece of rental income 
property? The story would be different. 
And if, perchance, the revolution takes a 
turn to the light, and land ownership be- 
comes available to the ordinary Cuban, we 
can again become good neighbors. 

The story is the same in the far off land 
of Laos, as it is all over the world where the 
landless are waiting as easy prey to Com- 
munist promises. 

So, gentlemen and ladies of the real estate 
sales business, long may your tribe increase, 
to serve the needs of buying and selling. 
Wherever your services are needed by the 
millions, there is a happy land. 





The 43d Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
National Republic 





SPEECH 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, again 
this year, Americans of all faiths and 
of all national origins, pause to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the procla- 
mation of independence of the Ukrainian 
National Republic. January 22 marks 
the 43d anniversary of that proclama- 
tion, which was a culmination of the 
legitimate national desires and political 
aspirations of the Ukrainian people. De- 
spite initial diplomatic recognition, the 
Soviet Union, in a pattern now so fre- 
quent that it is the rule rather than the 
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exception, violated the sovereignty of 
the Ukrainian State and after 4 years of 
war, brought it under the physical con- 
trol of Moscow. 

The spirit of the Ukrainians is such, 
however, that they have never accepted 
Soviet domination, and political inde- 
pendence and freedom continues to burn 
in their hearts. 

All freedom loving Americans join 
with Ukrainians, and with Americans of 
Ukrainian origin and parentage, in 
marking their continued protest against 
Soviet imperialism. 





Kennedy Makes His Bow to History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
January 21, 1961: 

KENNEDY Makes His Bow To HisTtory—THE 
NEW PRESIDENT SOUNDS THE Masor THEMES 
or His PHILOSOPHY IN WorDs THaT MAY 
LonGc ENDURE 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy has started his 
Presidency on a note of genuine elevation. 
The words he spoke in the snowy sunshine 
on the Capitol steps on Friday are likely to 
be read by generations to come. They are 
made of enduring stuff. ; 

President Kennedy is primarily a man of 
action. His past speeches have been exer- 
cises in clarity and order, rather than dis- 
plays of oratory. But there are moments 
on the heights of public life that demand 
noble utterance. On his inauguration day 
the new President proved himself the master 
of such statement. His words lost none of 
their effectiveness because he delivered them 
with no flourish, no gesture, and with hardly 
even an awareness of the applause that burst 
at moments from a rapt audience. 

It is a vital asse. cor a President of the 
United States to be able to rise to such a 
level of utterance when the occasion requires. 
The Presidency in our day demands extraor- 
dinary gifts of leadership. The man who 
succeeds in the terrible test of that office 
needs not only the mind to conceive great 
ideas and the courage to carry them into 
action. He needs the eloquence, the power 
of persuasion that can win support for his 
thoughts from the vast public of our de- 
mocracy. Mr. Kennedy proved on Friday 
that this power is within his range. 

THE STAMP OF STYLE 


The short address bore in every passage 
the stamp of Mr. Kennedy’s persona] style. 
The prose was simple, direct, and devoid of 
ornate decoration. The quotations used were 
not dragged in for literary effect, but as brief 
illustrations of the thoughts that dominate 
Mr, Kennedy’s mind. From Abraham Lin- 
coln be borrowed the phrase “our last best 
hope,” applying it aptly for our generation 
to the United Nations. St. Paul’s Epistle to : 
the Romans expressed with magnificence a 
mood the new President wanted to engender 
in his hearers: “Rejoicing in hope, patiens 
in tribulation.” 

Some of the original passages sre apt to 
ring echoes in time and space. For listance: 
“Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let 
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us never fear to negotiate.” And again, ad- 
dressing a world audience that includes 
many potential enemies: “Let us begin 
anew, remembering on both sides that civil- 
ity is not a sign of weakness, and sincerity 
is always subject to proof.” 

These and others are not only ringing 
phrases, however. They are singularly apt 
and exact expressions of the Kennedy philos- 
ophy. ‘Throughout the speech, it was the 
fiow of ideas that predominated. The flow 
of language was its vehicle. 

To people everywhere, including those so 
nearly hidden from us behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, he noted that “mans holds in his 
mortal hands the power to abolish all forms 
of human poverty and to abolish all forms 
of human life.” He called East and West 
to “begin anew the quest for peace, before 
the dark powers of destruction unleashed by 
science engulf all humanity in planned or 
accidental self-destruction.” 

To our traditional allies, “whose cultural 
and spiritual origins we share,” he offered 
“the loyalty of true friends.” He reminded 
them that “united, there is little we cannot 
do in a host of cooperative ventures; divided, 
there is little we can do.” Acknowledging 
the physical danger of the Communist threat, 
he declared: “We dare not tempt them with 
weakness.” 

To potential enemies he served notice that 
the American people “will pay any price, bear 
any burden, meet any hardship, to assure the 
survival and success of liberty.” 

To the underdeveloped nations of the 
world he pledged “our word that one form of 
colonial control shall not have passed merely 
to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny.” 
He noted that “we shall not always expect 
to find them supporting our view.” But he 
made the basic moral case for American aid 
to underprivileged peoples: “We pledge our 
best efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required, not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we 
seek their votes, but because it is right.” 

His message to the Latin American nations 
was clear. He bade them share with us “a 
new alliance for progress.” Then he added: 
“Let all our neighbors know that we shall 
join with them to oppose aggression or sub- 
version anywhere in the Americas. And let 
every other power know that this Hemisphere 
intends to remain master of its own house.” 

Kennedy returned in a key passage to the 
theme of his acceptance speech of last July. 
On that starry night in Los Angeles, he de- 
fined his New Frontier: “It sums up not what 
I intend to offer the American people, but 
what I intend to ask of them. It appeals to 
their pride, not their pocketbook. It holds 
out the promise of more sacrifice, instead of 
more security.” 


NOT GETTING, BUT GIVING 


In Washington he extended the thought 
thus: “And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country will do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country. My fellow citi- 
zens of the world, ask not what America will 
do for you, but what together we can do for 
the freedom of man.” 

Like a vein of gold through the text ran 
its author’s sense of history. He is deeply 
aware of the meaning of the task he under- 
takes, because he knows what his country 
has been bidden to do in the past. On that 
basis rests his understanding of the part 
America is fated to play in the future: it is 
“the role of defending freedom in its hour of 
maximum danger.” And to that challenge he 
responds in characteristic style: “I do not 
shrink from this responsibility—I welcome 
it." 

A new flame of leadership has been lit in 
the White House. It now remains to be seen 
how the American people will respond to 
this quiet, restrained, yet deeply stirring 
call to greatness. 
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Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in the observance of the anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Ukraini- 
an National Republic which was marked 
on January 22. 

The meaning of this observance has 
been eloquently stated by Mr. Wasil 
Dombrowsky, president, and Mr. Mykola 
Derbush, secretary, of the Minnesota 
Branch of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an excerpt of their forthright 
statement: 

January 22, 1961, will mark the 43d anni- 
versary of the proclamation of independence 
of the Ukrainian National Republic, which 
took place on January 22, 1918, in the capital 
of the Ukraine, Kiev, as a culmination of 
national desires and aspiration of the 
Ukrainian people. 

Although the young Ukrainian Republic 
was recognized by a number of states, in- 
cluding the Soviet Russian Government, it 
was subjected to treacherous attack and as- 
sault by Communist Russia which through 
devious ways, including overt military ag- 
gression and subversion from within, en- 
deavored to destroy the independence of the 
Ukrainian people and turn Ukraine into a 
colony of Moscow. For almost 4 years, be- 
ginning with the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada in March 1917, the 
Ukrainian people fought gallantly in defense 
of their freedom and independence, but de- 
prived of all military, economic and diplo- 
matic support by the West, they could not 
sustain the pressure of Moscow and by the 
end of 1920 Ukraine was overrun by the 
Communist troops of Moscow. 

But the freedom-loving people of Ukraine 
have never accepted the yoke imposed upon 
them by Communist Russia and have con- 
tinued to fight for their liberation. During 
the past four decades of enslavement the 
Ukrainian people have amply demonstrated 
their devotion to freedom and the ideals of 
liberty and independence of their country 
by waging relentless wars and opposition to 
the Communist rule of Moscow. 

Both the U.S. Congress and President of 
the United States of America have recog- 
nized the plight of the Ukrainian people by 
respectively enacting and signing the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, which enu- 
merated Ukraine as one of the captive na- 
tions enslaved by Communist Russia. Dur- 
ing the debate at the U.N. General Assembly 
session in the fall of 1960, a number of West- 
ern statesmen, including the Honorable John 
G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada, 
the representative of the Republic of China 
and others, raised their voices in protest 
against the persecution and enslavement of 
the Ukrainian people by Communist Russia. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in this 
city are planning to celebrate the forthcom- 
ing 43d anniversary of Ukrainian independ- 
ence on January 22, 1961, in a fitting and 
solemn manner. We firmly believe that you 
are fully aware of the importance of Ukraine 
as an ally in the common struggle against 
Russian Communist imperialism. We, there- 
fore, respectfully ask you to make an appro- 
priate statement on the floor of the House 
of Representative on January 22, 1961, in 
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commemoration of the 43d anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. 

At this moment, when the Communist 
world, headed by Communist Russia, is 
marshalling its forces against the free world, 
as announced in the Communist manifesto 
in Moscow on December 6, 1960, we here in 
the United States, enjoying the blessings of 
liberty and freedom, should demonstrate our 
sympathy to and understanding of the 
Ukrainian people enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. 





Ukrainian Independence Day—With a 
Lesson for All 


SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
spirit that moves men to freedom was 
aflame in Russia just under a half cen- 
tury ago. One tyranny had been thrown 
off, and the nationalities that made up 
the mighty czarist empire asserted 
themselves. They formed republics of 
their own volition and set forth on the 
path of independence. 

But, like humans, these republics and 
new states are most vulnerable in the 
weeks and years after birth. And the 
republics that formed in the aftermath 
of the Russian revolution perished when 
a new tyranny swept across the land. 
One such republic was the Ukrainian 
National Republic, which marked the 
43d anniversary of its birth on Janu- 
ary 22. 


Words sound empty when it is the 
anniversary of freedom that died. But 
the men and women of Ukrainian de- 
scent who keep alive the memory of in- 
dependence have turned their eyes to 
the future. They have and they support 
a@ program that would bring freedom 
again, they are convinced, to their be- 
loved land. Some of that program has 
been proposed and considered in this 
Congress. Much of it has merit, but 
most of all we should be aware of the 
spirit that asserts the need to seize the 
initiative from the Soviet menace. 


The Hartford Courant marked this 
anniversary with an editorial which I 
believe is worth noting. I offer it for the 
RECORD: 


UKRAINE INDEPENDENCE DAY—WITH A LESSON 
FoR ALL 


Today, Americans of Ukrainian descent are 
marking the 48d anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Ukraine National Republic. 
It is hardly an occasion for unalloyed cele- 
bration, for in one sense Ukrainians are peo- 
ple without a country. Although the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine was declared on 
January 22, 1918, and at that time recog- 
nized by Soviet Russia, it was only 3 years 
later that Communist troops overran the new 
nation, enslaved it, and in a variety of ways 
brought about the deaths of untold numbers 
of Ukrainians who refused to submit to Red 
rule. 

On the other hand, the Ukrainians are very 
much a people with a country—even though 
at the moment it can only exist in their 
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hearts. Under Communist rule, or around 
the world, they fight with every determina- 
tion and in whatever ways large or small 
they can, for the eventual freeing of their 
nation and the return of independence. 

But the occasion of the anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day is certainly not 
for Ukrainians alone. Now more than ever, 
it has meaning for free countries everywhere. 
The Ukraine National Republic was the first 
victim of Soviet aggression. Since then a 
host of other nations have been grabbed by 
Soviet imperialism, on some pretext or an- 
other, or none at all. A few days ago, Premier 
Khrushchev confidently announced that 
communism is on the verge of taking over 
the world altogether. But even though this 
was a familiar boast, it is plain that inter- 
national communism intends to continue to 
seize what it can. 

What happens to its victims, the com- 
memoration of Ukraine Independence Day 
bitterly attests. In the face of the increas- 
ing Communist threat, the cause of the 
Ukraine and of the rest of the free world is 
welded in one. All the democracies, the 
older ones, the newer ones, the conquered 
ones, and the many about to be born, have 
no recourse but to unite against the im- 
placable totalitarianism intent upon making 
freedom something that exists only in the 
minds of those who lose it. 





Are Bigger and Better Taxes Ahead? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the 46th annual conference of the 
Governmental Research Association, 
held last October in St. Louis, Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman, of the Institute for Social 
Science Research, Washington, D.C., and 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, 
Calif., spoke on “The Tax Burden in the 
1960’s and the Means of Financing It,” 
or “Are Bigger and Better Taxes Ahead?” 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
share Mr. Freeman’s remarks with the 
Congress and the country and under 
leave granted to do so, I insert the text of 
his speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

THE Tax BURDEN IN THE 1960’S AND THE 
MEANS OF FINANCING IT—ARE BIGGER AND 
BETTER TAXES AHEAD? 

This GRA conference, quite appropriately 
in a decennial year, is largely dedicated to 
an attempt to draw the veils from the events 
which the next 10 years, the Soaring Sixties, 
may hold in store in the fields of govern- 
mental activity and governmental research. 
Divining the future is one of the oldest pro- 
fession. It has been held in high esteem for 
thousands of years, and its reputation, sur- 
prisingly, even survived the fall of 1948. 
In the olden days its practitioners gained 
their knowledge from dissecting the entrails 
of sacrificial animals and watching the flight 
of birds. Our latter-day augurs of things to 
come in Government are more likely to 
scrutinize the insides of public budgets, of 
the national economy, and the dreams and 
prejudices of the common man, and to follow 
the flights of presidential and senatorial 
candidates. 

It is a good American custom tq talk of 
bigger and better things to come whenever 
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we try to paint a picture of the future. But 
the terms “bigger” and “better” may be con- 
tradictory in the field of taxation. Most peo- 
ple feel that better taxes are lower taxes just 
as in the frontier days some thought that 
the only good Indian was a dead Indian. 
Unfortunately, I can find little encourage- 
ment for hopes of lower taxes in manifest 
trends and current political promises of 
bigger and better public services. Most signs 
point to the conclusion that taxes are more 
likely to rise than to fall. But there is, at 
least, a chance, that the tax structure may 
be improved and that sources of taxation 
will be better balanced in years to come, than 
they are at the present time. 

Let me add a word of warning about. this 
and other forecasts. Nothing is as effective 
in deflating our belief that we can more re- 
liably foretell the shape of things to come 
than the seers of yore, than a quick review 
of certain economic or fiscal predictions 
made not so many years ago. A comparison 
of those forecasts with subsequent events is 
apt to give us an ample dose of humility and 
to keep us from believing that scientific 
methods and a perfect 20/20 hindsight can 
guide us with greater certainty in the foggy 
and storm-tossed seas that lie ahead. It has 
not been many years that most of us took 
it for granted that the role of the property 
tax in our tax system would shrink and that 
Federal finances would grow at a faster rate 
than State and local finances. We know 
now that in the postwar period property 
taxes expanded at more than twice the rate 
of nonproperty taxes and State and local 
revenues at more than three times the rate 
of Federal finances. Past trends, of course, 
are but a wet finger in the wind. They tell 
us which way the wind is blowing but not 
how long it will keep blowing that way. But 
they may give us a more impartial guide 
than if we plotted our manifest or secret 
wishes unto a blueprint of the future and 
called them projections, regardless of wheth- 
er what we want to come true are more and 
better public services, lower taxes, or both. 

I shall try to analyze and chart past 
trends and follow possible or likely devel- 
opments in the future. ‘I can well visualize 
how my projections may help a speaker at 
the 1970 GRA conference to prove that the 
course of governmental finances cannot be 
foretold or that your present speaker mis- 
understood or misinterpreted the facts. 

The subject of this session is the prospec- 
tive tax burden. In private planning we first 
estimate our likely income and then try to 
squeeze our spending plans into that frame- 
work. In present-day public budgeting, 
rightly or wrongly, we first chart expendi- 
tures, and then try to raise sufficient reve- 


nues to meet them. There is, of course, 


some mutual interaction, but, by and large, 
and in the long run, it is the magnitude of 
public expenditures that sets the size of the 
tax burden. 

The activities and finances of the three 
levels of government have become so inter- 
woven that it is well-nigh impossible to pre- 
sent a meaningful picture of the past or 
future of State-local finances except within 
the content of all governments, national, 
State, and local. So I intend first to talk 
about the aggregate of public expenditures 
and revenues in the United States before 
focusing on State and local finances. 

The natural starting point for a study of 
the size and composition of the tax burden 
in the next decade then is a projection—or 
crystal-ball gazing, if you please—of the 
likely magnitude of governmental expendi- 
tures at the end of the 1960's. 

In the current year the American people 
enjoy, more or less, a $500 billion economy 
and a $150 billion Government. By 1970, we 
are told, the economy will have attained a 
$700 to $750 billion size. Will government 
grow faster, slower, or at about the same 
rate? 
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There have been suggestions in recent 
years that public services ought to be ex- 
panded more rapidly than personal consump- 
tion. ‘You all are familiar with the thesis 
so eloquently broadcast by John Kenneth 
Galbraith, Walter Lippman and others that 
we have shameful public squalor in the midst 
of vulgar private opulence, that government 
is being starved while the private economy 
wallows in luxury. Quoting from Professor 
Galbraith: “The community is affluent in 
privately produced goods. It is poor in pub- 
lic services. The obvious solution is to tax 
the former to provide the latter—by making 
private goods more expensive, public goods 
are made more abundant.” (“The Affluent 
Society,” p. 315.) 

Mr. Galbraith stated that “the postwar 
onslaught on the public services left a last- 
ing imprint.” (Ibid., p. 269.) 

This suggests that governmental expendi- 
tures and taxes have grown too slowly and 
should be pushed up at a faster rate in the 
decade ahead. Let us see what that mearms. 
The most recent year for which we have com- 
prehensive fiscal data from the Bureau of 
the Census is 1959. They would have to be 
projected 11 years to reach 1970. If we go 
back 11 years from 1959 we hit 1948. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1959, governmental expendi- 
tures jumped from $55 to $146 billion, or 
165 percent. If the rate of increase of the 
past 11 years is repeated in the next 11 years, 
government will, in 1970, be spending $388 
billion. That figure, immediately looks too 
big, for good reasons: the dollar lost about 
20 percent of its value between 1948 and 
1959; also; military outlays quadrupled dur- 
ing the Korean defense buildup between 
1948 and 1952. Such an expansion will not 
recur, barring the outbreak of a third world 
war. 

So, if we are to use a meaningful past rate 
of governmental expansion we should chose 
@ year when the buildup of our national 
defense reached a stable level and the 
shrinkage in the value of the dollar came 
to a crawl. 1952 is such a year. Military 
outlays have since risen little and the dollar 
lost only 10 percent of its value. 

This is what happened in the past 7 years 
(1952 to 1959) : Public expenditures for war- 
connected purposes climbed from $58.3 to 
$59.8 billion (plus 3 percent); Public expen- 
ditures for all other p climbed from 
$41.5 to $86.4 billion (plus 103 percent). 

Let us view this in its proper perspective. 
Between 1952 and 1959 population expanded 
13 percent; gross national product, national 
income, personal income increased about 40 
percent; personal consumption increased 42 
percent; governmental expenditures for civ- 
ilian purposes grew 108 percent. 

Never before in American history, not dur- 
ing the preceding 7 years, nor in the 1930's, 
did expenditures for public services expand 
so fast, absolutely or relatively. The past 
7 years are without parallel in governmental 
growth in the United States. This fact is 
sufficiently well known, for several reasons: 

(a) Expenditures within the U.S. budget 
grew only 23 percent between 1952 and 1959 
but Federal payments to the public outside 
the budget jumped 452 percent. 

(b) War-connected outlays remained rela- 
tively stable. 

(c) State and local finances grew much 
more rapidly than Federal finances but re- 
ceived less pubticity. 


The fact is that during the past 7 years 
expenditures for the major public services 
such as education, welfare and pensions, 
highways, natural resources, park, etc., dou- 
bled or more than doubled. Yet, we are told 
that they have grown too slowly and that 
the rate ought to be sharply stepped up. 

The historian Henry Steele Commager 
said a few months ago: “For who can doubt 
that—whether we like it or not—the wel- 
fare State is with us and is going to grow 
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more rapidly in the next generation than 
it grew in the last.”’+ 

If public services were simply to maintain, 
m the next 11 years, the annual rate of 
which they showed in the past 7, 
would in 1970 cost considerably more 
$200 billion. . defense, foreign 
veterans and interest on the national 
debt, Government would be spending close 
to $300 billion a year. 

This could happen. But I doubt that it 
will. It is hard to conceive that the cost 
of public services can keep doubling every 
7 years. Four weeks ago, at the Annual Con- 
ference on Taxation in New York, George 
Cline Smith predicted that the rate of gov- 
ernmental expansion will decline in the years 
ahead, because people will not stand for the 
tax increases that would be required to sus- 
tain the upward trend of the recent past. 
He said: “I am not forecasting tax reduc- 
tions, or a decline in the size of government 
in the near future, but I will say that the 
relative rate of growth of government is 
going to slow very perceptibly starting quite 
soon.” 

Some facts suggest that requirements may 
be slightly easing up. The population of 
the United States which grew 19 percent dur- 
ing the 1950’s is projected to expand 17 per- 
cent in the 1960’s. More significantly: three- 
fourths of the increase in the past 10 years 
took place among the dependent ages, those 
under 18 or over 64 who require more public 
services. Between 1960 and 1970 the popu- 
lation growth will be about evenly split be- 
tween the dependent ages and the working- 
age group (18 to 64). On the other hand, 
however, there is no sign that the pressures 
are letting up on Congress, State legislatures, 
and local units for more rapid expansion of 
public services and benefits. They may be 
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Supposing public outlays for non-war pur- 
poses were to double in the next 10 to 12 
years rather than in 7. This is about 
what such responsible groups as the Rocke- 
feller Bros. Fund panel and the National 

Association have suggested. Even 
so, revenue requirements are likely to out- 
run the increase in tax collections that may 
be expected from economic growth. 

The American economy has, during the 
20th century, grown at an average of 3 per- 
cent per year. Between 1946 and 1959 it 
grew 3.2 percent. Several reputable econo- 
mists have suggested that it will expand more 
rapidly during the 1960’s at about 3.5 percent 
to 4 percent. Others have mentioned fig- 
ures of 5 percent or 6 percent per year. To 
forecast unprecedented economic growth is, 
of course, a very tempting pastime. It exudes 
and almost irresistible charm which is par- 
ticularly cherished by the presumptive bene- 
ficiaries of the hoped-for governmental 


-largess. But it is largely, as Max Ways dem- 


onstrated in a brilliant article in Fortune 
last April, “A New Mask for Big Government.” 
Gross national product has, in the long run, 
doubled every 24 years and is unlikely to 
double in the next 10 to 15. Nor will tax 
revenues—at current effective tax rates. 

Governmental revenues in 1959 totaled 
$134 billion. They may well, at present effec- 
tive tax rates, reach or exceed $200 billion by 
1970. But public spending is likely to run 
much higher. The conclusion is that if 
(a) governmental expenditures expand at or 
near the rate of the recent past; (b) the 
economy. grows at or slightly above its his- 
toric rate; (c) public revenues are to equal 
public expenditures, the aggregate tax burden 
will, in 1970, be higher than it is at the pres- 
ent time. In 1959 governmental revenues— 
taxes, charges, etc.—equaled 35 percent of 
the national income. It is conceivable that 
the figure may run 2 percent to 3 percent 
higher by 1970. 


+ CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Aug. 23, 1960, 
Pp: 16030. 
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If these assumptions are correct—and we 
shall know 10 years hence whether they were 
or were not—we have to find by what types 
of taxes and other revenues the additional 
amounts can be obtained, how the fiscal re- 
sponsibility will be divided among the several 
levels of government, and how State and 
local governments can go about gathering 
the vast sums they will need.. 


HOW CAN TAXES BE RAISED? 


The American tax structure is like no 
other in the world. The governments of 
most other industrial countries derive the 
bulk of their budget receipts, typically 50 
percent to 70 percent, from consumption or 
sales taxes, and a minor share—between 
25 percent and 45 percent—from income 
taxes. In the United States 80 percent of the 
Federal tax collections—and 57 percent of 
the tax collections at all levels of govern- 
ment comes from income taxes. This pre- 
ponderance of income taxation is a relatively 
recent development. In 1940 the yield of per. 
sonal and corporation income taxes barely 
exceeded $1 billion each and they accounted 
for less than 20 percent of all taxes. In the 
current fiscal year income tax collections 
may total $70 billion, of which 95 percent 
will go to the National Government. 

Will income tax proceeds keep rising at a 
rapid pace? It is generaly held that, in an 
expanding economy, income taxes grow pro- 
portionately faster than other taxes or na- 
tional income. But the record of the post- 
war years (1944 to 1959) shows this picture: 

Percent 
Increase in collections of income taxes... 62 
Increase in collections of all other taxes, 

(sales, property, etc.) .....-........... 210 

Increase in national income_____..---._ 118 


Between World War I and World War I 
collections from income taxes increased 20 
percent from all other taxes almost 100 per- 
cent. Only during World War I, World War 
II, and. the Korean war did income tax col- 
lections rise more rapidly than the proceeds 
from sales, property, and other taxes, or than 
the national income. Income taxes were 
pushed to their high levels for purposes of 
defense, and, in fact, Federal income tax rev- 
enues still approximately equal the combined 
total of outlays for war-connected purposes. 

The record shows clearly that the sharp 
rise in income tax collections in the United 
States—ahead of other taxes and of the na- 
tional income—was a war phenomenon that 
finds no parallel in peacetime. Income tax 
rates were lifted to excessive levels in war- 
time, and had to be cut back in peacetime 
when other taxes were increased. As a 
Tesult income tax collections grew more 
slowly than other tax yields, except during 
wars. 

Income tax yields will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to rise as the economy expands. But 
it is less certain whether they will grow 
at a faster rate than the national income 
or possibly more slowly. There is a wide- 
spread belief that the present level of in- 
come tax rates exerts a repressive influence 
upon the dynamic forces in the economy. 
Recurrent demands for a reduction of the 
near-war-time rates may lead to another tax 
cut sometime in the 1960’s, which would 
affect prospective revenues. 

Some of the proposals for income tax 
rate reduction in recent years have been 
accompanied by suggestions to broaden the 
tax base: to close some of the so-called 
loopholes through which allegedly large 
sums escape taxation. 

It is true that less than half of all per- 
sonal income is now subjected to federal 
income taxation and that personal income, 
as defined by the Department of Commerce, 
exceeds the taxable income reported on Fed- 
eral individual income tax returns by more 
than $200 billion. But most of the differ- 
ence consists of personal exemptions, social 
benefits, imputed income, standard deduc- 
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tions, ete. To curtail these provisions, or to 
restrict the deductibility of State and local 
taxes, interest payments, medical expenses, 
etc. or to eliminate the split-income provi- 
sion for married couples would mean a hefty 
tax boost for many or most taxpayers and 
is unlikely to be considered by Congress. 
Company yachts, expense accounts and 
mineral percentage depletion make attractive 
newspaper copy but are of little conse- 
quence, revenuewise. In years past the 
tightening of income tax provisions in one 
direction was usually accompanied by the 
enactment of benefits in other areas which 
almost—or more than—offset the revenue 
gain. There are many demands for tax re- 
lief, for example in regard to depreciation 
allowances, retirement funds of self-em- 
ployed, etc. Tax reform may improve the 
equity of the tax structure but is unlikely 
to result in a substantial increase in receipts, 
if any. 

It appears that Federal income taxes have 
reached the limit of their load-bearing ca- 
pacity and that their yield will not rise 
much faster than the national economy. It 
may rise more slowly. State income taxes 
may continue to be boosted but will prob- 
ably remain of relatively small size. 

The peacetime trend has been for income 
taxes to be cut and for other taxes to be 
raised. As a result, in the past 7 years— 
that is since the Korean war taxes became 
effective—collections of income taxes have 
risen $6 billion (12 percent), of all other taxes 
$15 billion (53 percent). Since the end of 
World War II, the collection of income taxes, 
as a percentage of all taxes, has fallen from 
72 percent in 1944 to 57 percent in 1959. If 
that trend continues, which it well may, in- 
come taxes may account for less than half 
of all taxes in the United States by the late 
1960's. 

Not so many years ago property taxes 
were widely held to be on the way out. But 
they staged an amazing comeback in the 
postwar period. Between 1944 and 1959, col- 
lections from all nonproperty taxes (income, 
sales, ete.) increased 90 percent, from prop- 
erty taxes, a spectacular 233 percent. Na- 
tional income meanwhile grew only 118 per- 
cent, while the growth rate of national 
wealth approximately matched the rise in 
property tax collections. Throughout the 
20th century, the accumulation of tangible 
wealth has equalled or exceeded the growth 
rate of national income in times of peace 
and prosperity and property taxes have 
proven an expandable and expanding source 
of governmental revenue. They total al- 
most as much as all other State and local 
taxes combined. Only during wars and ma- 
jor depressions did property taxes—and na- 
tional wealth—stagnate. 

Much or most of the rise in property tax 
collections came from increased or newly 
created values,, Since the end of World War 
II, $400 billion (1959 dollars) worth of new 
private construction has been completed, 
million of acres of vacant or farmland have 
multiplied in value as they were converted 
to industrial, commercial or residential use, 
and $150 billion (1959 dollars) of new pub- 
lic. services facilities (highways, streets, 
schools, water supply, sewer, etc.) enhanced 
the value of abutting property. . Improve- 
ment in assessment administration also con- 
tributed to greater yields. 

The property tax is at a disadvantage in 
relation to other taxes because it is un- 
comfortably conspicuous. Residential prop- 
erty taxes account for only 5 percent or 6 
percent of the $100 billion which the Ameri- 
can people annually pay in taxes. But they 
hit the homeowner with a large bill while 
other taxes are either deducted from his 
wages, paid in small amounts, or hidden in 
the price of the goods he buys. The home- 
uwner knows about his property taxes but 
is unaware of much of the other taxes he 
eventually bears. Nor does he fully realize 
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that he offsets a major part of his property 
tax bill on his Federal and State income tax 
through the deductibility of the property 
tax and mortgage interest and nontaxibility 
of the imputed income from his equity 
(rent-free living). 

Property tax yields could well continue 
their steady advance through the 1960’s. 
The main factors that will set the pace are: 

(a) Close to half a trillion dollars worth 
of new private construction may be expected 
to be built during the 1960’s and will aug- 
ment the tax rolls. 

(b) Land values will continue to rise as 
huge acreages are turned into new sub- 
urbs, industrial parks, etc. 

(c) Reassessments programs will bring 
taxable values closer to current values, and 
greater uniformity will make taxes more 
equitable and acceptable to taxpayers. 

The property tax will of course never re- 
gain the status which it occupied until a 
generation ago when it accounted for over 
half of all tax collections in the United 
States. Nor would this be desirable. But 
it can and probably will continue to pro- 
vide a major share of the cost of local pub- 
lice services, and thus help to maintain 
local self-government. 

Sales or consumption taxes play a minor 
role in the American tax structure, in con- 
trast to most other industrial countries 
where they dominate the fiscal scene. Eleven 
percent of all our tax collections comes from 
excises on liquor, tobacco and gasoline, 6.5 
percent from other special excises and cus- 
toms, and 4.5 percent from general sales and 
gross receipts taxes. The United States is 
the only industrial country whose national 
government does not levy a broad-based 
sales or turnover tax. Thirty-five States and 
some localities impose retail. sales taxes at 
comparatively low rates. On the’ whole, it 
may well be said that sales taxation is the 
underdeveloped area of taxation in the 
United States. 

If demands to expand and liberalize public 
services and benefits continue unabated 
through the 1960’s, and if other types of 
taxes fail to produce the needed amounts, 
consumption taxes are likely to be called 
upon to supply a larger share of the budget- 
ary requirements. You may remember that 
John Galbraith, not long ago, tied the ex- 
pension of public services to lessened resist- 
ance to higher sales taxes. 

The example of many countries suggests 
that relatively heavy consumption taxes can 
be imposed without an apparent detriment 
to economic growth. All of us are familiar 
with the charge that sales taxes are regres- 
sive and unfair in placing relatively heavier 
burdens upon low-income groups. However 
studies in a number of States—California, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, etc.—have shown 
that a retail sales tax, particularly 
with food exempt, is proportional through 
much or most of the income range, and re- 
gressive only at the top and bottom ends of 
the scale. The real vice of the sales tax— 
if it be a vice—probably is not that it robs 
the poor but that it does not rob the rich, 
in other words, that it does not redistribute 
income from some to others as the income 
tax does. The issue of sales versus income 
taxation is a question of political philosophy 
which will undoubtedly continue to be de- 
bated for a long time. 

The importance of consumption taxes in 
our tax system has grown in the postwar pe- 
riod, from 14 percent of all tax collections 
in 1944 to 22 percent in 1959. It is con- 
ceivable that their share may rise to more 
than 25 percent by 1970, as rates are revised 
and coverage is broadened. 

WHO WILL HANG THE BELL AROUND THE 
CAT’S NECK? 

When it has become obvious that heavier 
taxes are inevitable it still remains for some 
public officials to take the political responsi- 
bility for raising them. Since such political 
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responsibility is more easily identifiable at 
local and State levels, we may expect a gen- 
eral tendency to place the undesirable job 
at the door of the National Government. 

Until about a generation ago, State and 
local governments gathered about two-thirds 
of all governmental revenues, leaving one- 
third to the National Government. The rel- 
ative position has since been reversed and 
the National Government now claims about 
two-thirds of all public revenues. Some ob- 
servers have interpreted this as expressing a 
gradual trend toward fiscal centralization. 
But closer analysis reveals a different picture. 

During wartime—in World Wars I and II 
and during the Korean war—the National 
Government, for obvious reasons, expanded 
its revenues at a more rapid pace than State 
and local governments. But in peacetime— 
prior to World War I, between the two wars, 
and in the postwar period—State and local 
revenues increased much faster than Federal 
revenues. Moreover, in peacetime, State- 
local revenues climbed at a more rapid rate 
than the National income, Federal revenues 
at a slower rate. 

For example, between 1922 and 1940 Fed- 
eral revenues grew 64 percent, State-local 
revenues 113 percent; between 1944 and 1959 
Federal revenues grew 68 percent, State- 
local revenues a spectacular 259 percent. 
During the last-mentioned period (1944- 
1959) National income expanded 118 per- 
cent. 

In other words, the sharp relative growth 
in Federal taxation took place only during a 
few years—1916 to 1920, 1940 to 1944, 1950 to 
1952—when war demanded a concentration 
of the National effort in the National Gov- 
ernment. During peacetime, State and local 
governments, with all their much-vaunted 
disabilities, managed to expand their reve- 
nues at a more rapid pace than the National 
Government. The obvious explanation for 
this trend is that most of the domestic pub- 
lic services are the primary responsibility of 
States and communities. State legislatures 
and local bodies have been under constant 
pressure to boost taxes, and they obliged at 
an amazing rate. Two-thirds of the State 
legislatures raised taxes in 1955, and again 
in 1959. Counties, cities, school districts, 
and other local governments have been push- 
ing up their taxes, gradually and consist- 
ently, year after year. 

Congress has seldom raised the level of tax- 
ation outside of wartime. Rather, in re- 
sponse to irresistible pressures, it has tended 
to reduce taxes during extended periods of 
peace and prosperity. 

Largely because of changes in tax rates, the 
National Government’s share of all public 
revenues shrank from 79 percent in 1944 to 
64 percent in 1959. Whether this trend is 
desirable or not is not so much a question 
of economic considerations but whether we 
favor centralization of governmental power 
or home rule and local autonomy. Peter F. 
Drucker suggested in an article in Harper’s 
for July 1960: “This tremendous expansion 
of the [local] governments has gone more 
than halfway toward restoring the pre-New 
Deal balance between the National and the 
[local] governments in the domestic field. It 
has made the [local] governments at least, 
potentially the really dynamic, expansion- 
ist, innovating organs in American social 
policy.” If the trend of the postwar years 
continues, and barring a war emergency, 
public revenues in the United States may, 
some time in the 1970’s be evenly split be- 
tween the National-State-local governments. 

The National Government has repeatedly 
been charged with having preempted the 
major sources of public revenue and thus 
having made it impossible for States and 
communities to take care of their budgetary 
requirements. This charge is not without 
foundation. States would be in a better 
position to raise taxes if, as Harold Groves 
so well put it, the Federal Government did 
not “decend annually upon their taxpayers 
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like a ton of bricks.’’ Congress has raised 
income tax rates so high as to make it very 
difficult for the States to superimpose their 
own rates on top of the Federal tax. But 
the Federal Government has not entered the 
field of property taxation nor of general sales 
taxation. In-those areas States and com- 
munities may raise their taxes as high eas 
their citizens are willing to bear them. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me now summarize in capsule form 
the outlook for fiscal developments in the 
1960's: 

Governmental expenditures most certainly 
will continue to mount, though probably not 
as rapidly as they did during the 1950's. 
But they may grow at a faster rate than 
national income or governmental revenues 
at current effective tax rates and thus force 
@ gradual rise in the tax burden or in the 
public debt, or both. 

The relative importance of income taxes 
in our tax structure has tended to soar dur- 
ing wars and to diminish in peacetime— 
from 38 percent of all tax collections in 1920 
to 19 percent in 1940 and from 72 percent in 
1944 to 57 percent in 1959. Barring a war 
emergency it seems reasonable to expect that 
this long-range trend will continue. This 
would help to correct our lopsided tax struc- 
ture and bring it into closer conformance 
with the tax system of other industrial na- 
tions. It is conceivable, though far from 
certain, that sometime during the 1960's 
some relief from Federal income taxation 
may be granted—if Congress uses sufficient 
restraint on the appropriations side. States 
on the other hand, are more likely to con- 
tinue to raise or tighten their income taxes. 
But income taxes are not likely to amount 
to more than 10 percent of all State-local tax 
receipts. 

Property tax yields will keep growing and, 
with a thorough administrative reform, the 
tax could gain added importance. A major 
overhaul of assessment procedures and of 
jurisdictional limitations is probably the 
most vital and urgent—and, also, the most 
difficult—fiscal task of State and local gov- 
ernments in the decade of the 1960's. 

Signs point to the conclusion that the 
role of consumption taxes will continue to 
rise. The coverage of sales taxes is likely 
to be broadened, and exemptions may be 
reduced. The typical State sales tax rate 
in 1970 could be between 4 percent and 
6 percent. i 

Most of the additive tax legislation is 
likely to take place at State and local levels 
during the 1960’s, as it did during the 1950’s. 
It is vital that official as well as citizens 
research groups at State and community 
levels start now planning for the prospective 
size of budgetary requirements and the 
means of meeting them. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence : 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this month the Ukrainian peo- 
ple will celebrate the 43d- anniversary 
of their independence. 

It is particularly ironic that a freedom 
for which so many fought so long was 
so short lived, and that the observance 
this year must be held while the Ukrain- 
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ian people are gripped in the most mer- 
ciless form of slavery ever known. But 
it is heartening to realize that despite 
the years of suffering Ukraine has en- 
dured, its spirit of independence still 
lives. 

In the past I have paid tribute to 
the great Ukrainian people for their 
devotion to liberty and I think it is well 
at this time to reiterate that behind the 
Iron Curtain, in the most oppressed of 
all lands, there glows the spark that 
someday may set the world ablaze with 
a newer and nobler freedom, because the 
love of freedom and the devotion to 
human liberty of so great a people well 
could provide the inspiration for all free 
peoples. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I join all 
America in saluting the Ukrainian peo- 
ple and the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, which speaks for 
them in this country. 





Failure of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission To Take Action Regarding 
Tragic Grade Crossing Accidents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call attention again to grade-crossing 
accidents that result from what has been 
termed an inexcusable disregard of duty 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
I want to emphasize the tragic develop- 
ments which may very well be the result 
of the failure of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to act. 

On the morning of January 17 one of 
the crack trains of the Illinois Central 
Railroad—the City of New Orleans—on 
its northbound journey to Chicago struck 
a tank truck carrying petroleum prod- 
ucts. Some say it was hauling highly 
dangerous commodity—butane. The ac- 
cident occurred within the limits of Mag- 
nolia, Miss., and resulted in the death by 
fire of at least nine people, including 
the engine crew and the truck driver, as 
well as others not directly involved in 
the collision. This collision was another 
one to add to a longer list of occurrences 
which are identical except as to detail. 
The accident has been scheduled by Di- 
vision 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an investigation January 
31, 1961, at Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss. 


Mr. Speaker, this accident was bad 
enough. The relatives and friends of 
those who met this painful death will 
never forget the shock and horror of its 
eccurrence. But the circumstance which 
is appalling to me and which begins to 
engender righteous anger is the utter 
failure over many months of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to take one 
step—to do any one special thing to 
prevent such happenings. I am also 
beginning to wonder about the attitude 
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of the petroleum industry and of those 
trucking companies engaged in hauling 
petroleum products. 

On September Ist of last year I ex- 
tended my remarks regarding grade- 
crossing accidents which appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
day. I complained about the action of 
the ICC in rejecting for the third time 
the request of the railway brotherhoods 
for a general investigation by the ICC to 
determine what could and should be done 
to prevent these rail-highway grade- 
crossing collisions with trucks hauling 
gasoline and other dangerous commodi- 
ties. 

In my remarks I reviewed briefly the 
developments. I described the collision 
on March 1, 1960, near Bakersfield, 
Calif., when a train hit a truck with 
7,000 gallons of petroleum, killing 14 
people—11 of whom were passengers on 
the train. I mentioned the incident 
which occurred a few days later near 
Chanute, Kans., where a father and son, 
engineer and fireman, were killed when 
an M-K-T locomotive hit a tank truck. I 
spoke of the two separate collisions in 
June of 1960 near Jacksonville, Fila., 
when five more men were cremated in 
the same way. In August of last year 
near Birmingham, Ala., three of the train 
crew and the truckdriver followed the 
same route. 

I pointed out that the five brother- 
hoods of railroadmen who are engaged 
in operating trains had filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a pe- 
tition pleading with that body to con- 
duct a general investigation of such col- 
lisions to find out what the ICC could 
and should do to prevent them. I men- 
tioned the fact that similar petitions 
previously filed by the same brother- 
hoods had been turned down by that 
Commission. Then I pointed out that 
the ICC on August 15 made a decision 
again turning down the petition. How- 
ever, that decision was not announced 
until August 29, just a few days before 
Congress was to adjourn. : 

In the meantime the ICC had received 
objections to that petition from two 
presumably responsible bodies; namely, 
the Central Committee on Highway 
Transportation of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and the National Tank 
Truck Carriers, Inc. The gist of these 
objections was the claim that the inves- 
tigation would do no good and that the 
gasoline truckers and shippers were tak- 
ing care of the situation themselves. 
This latest occurrence with nine more 
dead people proves how invalid those 
arguments were. At the same time var- 
ious railroads had filed pleadings in sup- 
port of the effort of their employees and 
joining in the request for a critical in- 
quiry. 

It is amazing that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied the petition of 
the railroad brotherhoods. Only 6 of the 
11 Commissioners voted to take that ac- 
tion and 1 of that 6, only a few days 
ago, was reappointed by President Eisen- 
hower. One other Commissioner voted 
to grant the petition and four Commis- 
siomers did not vote. 

The brotherhoods promptly filed a re- 
quest for the ICC to reconsider its ac- 
tion. That was filed In September and 
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the whole proceeding is still pending 
now 4 months later on that petition for 
reconsideration. 

It should be remembered that Con- 
gress has delegated to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—which is a so- 
called arm of Congress—responsibility 
for the safety of operation of motor ve- 
hicles in interstate commerce. Having 
acted on this subject we have probably 
deprived the States and local authorities 
of power to deal with such safety at least 
as far as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned. Whatever the truck was doing 
at Magnolia, Miss., January 17, it is 
certainly an indisputable fact that the 
train was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. Speaker, a court in Portland, 
Oreg., has since ruled that there is no 
regulation over the safety of operation 
of trucks, by State or national authori- 
ties unless the operation is carried on 
for-hire. This is because some lawyer 
has discovered a new loophole in the al- 
ready inadequate regulations of the ICC. 
In my book, gasoline or butane is just as 
dangerous whether or not it is hauled 
free of charge or for hire. However, the 
ICC has failed to do one single thing to 
close that alleged loophole or even to 
see whether or not it actually exists. 

Despite the fact that I have had letters 
from the ICC and from the Petroleum 
Institute and the tank truckers, tragic 
deaths at grade crossings continue to 
go on. 

I ask you, as Members of Congress, how 
would you feel if you were the wife of a 
locomotive engineer or fireman? Do you 
believe those men have a chance when 
their engines hit a tank full of gasoline 
or butane? Agony, pain, and flaming 
death are the only results. And how 
frequently does this occur? For that 
matter, would you not feel exactly the 
same way if you were the wife or the 
father or mother of a man driving one of 
these trucks? Would you not wonder 


every time he left on a trip whether or 


not he would come back? What organ- 
ization representing men—either train- 
men or truckmen—is worth its salt unless 
it displays some concern for the safety of 
its members under circumstances such as 
these? 

In my closing remarks last fall I ex- 
pressed my intention to ask Congress to 
authorize a full-dress investigation of 
grade-crossing accidents and what the 
ICC is doing to prevent them. I have 
refrained from taking that action as yet 
in the hope that the ICC would grant 
the petition of the brotherhoods for 
reconsideration. It is my belief that an 
investigation by the Commission, if 
promptly begun and carried forward, 
offers an opportunity for a more con- 
structive and fruitful proceeding than 
one carried on by Congress in the white 
heat of publicity where accusations and 
recriminations are necessarily present. 
Unless the ICC acts at once, however, I 
will be obliged to ask Congress to author- 
ize a comprehensive and vigorous 
investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish to 
make part of my remarks the following 
articles appearing in the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star, January 17, 1961, 
and the New York Daily News, January 
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18, 1961, concerning the tragic accident 

at a grade crossing in Magnolia, Miss., 

on January 17, 1961: 

[From the New York Daily News, Jan. 18, 
1961] 


EIGHTY-MILE-PER-Hour TRAIN SMASHES Gas 
Truck, KILts Six 


MAGNOLIA, Miss., January 17.—The stream- 
liner City of New Orleans, speeding toward 
Chicago at nearly 80 miles per hour with 
its whistle blowing like hell, smashed into a 
gasgline truck today, killing six and injur- 
ing six. 

The 9-car express rammed the truck at a 
crossing in downtown Magnolia, a community 
of 2,200 in south Mississippi, about 100 miles 
north of New Orleans, Stores and offices line 
the streets on both sides of the track. 

The truck exploded, spewing flames as 
high as the trees and the length of the train. 
The big diesel—bound from New Orleans to 
Chicago—skidded 300 yards along the track 
that divides the town, then came to a halt. 


ENGINEER, FIREMAN DEAD 


Among the dead were the train’s engineer 
and fireman, J. A. (Jimmy) Livingston, of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., and John Collins, of Jackson; 
and the truckdriver, Morris Piggot, operator 
of a small store near McComb. 

The others killed were identified as Bobby 
Gwin, a freight yard employee, and Hancey 
Johns and Charles Hughes, grain unloaders. 
All three were from Magnolia. 

R. L. Williams, a Magnolia painter, was in 
a Main Street store when he heard the 
streamliner approaching, its whistle blowing 
like hell. He said the truckdriver apparently 
didn’t hear the train and started slowly 
across the tracks. 


ONLY A WARNING SIGN 


There is a red and white sign warning 
motorists to stop at the crossing, but there 
are no flashing lights or crossbars. 

Flaming gasoline rained on the workers, 
boxcars, and a nearby warehouse. The 
freight cars and warehouse were badly 
burned. 

Dr, Claude Pettey, a dentist whose office is 
near the depot, saw Percy Nelson, a train 
yard laborer, staggering down the tracks with 
his clothes on fire. Pettey pulled the burn- 
ing clothing from Nelson, who kept asking 
about the other boys. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan. 17, 
1961] 


NINE KILLED WHEN TRAIN Hits Truck 


MAGNOLIA, Miss., January 17.—The pas- 
senger train City of New Orleans, speeding 
through Magnolia en route to Chicago at 
about 80 miles per hour, rammed into a gaso- 
line truck at a whistlestop crossing today, 
killing nine persons and injuring six others. 

The streamliner steaked 300 yards after 
smashing into the truck, with flames sweep- 
ing the length of its nine cars. 

Illinois Central authorities said the train 
was not due to stop in Magnolia, about 100 
miles north of New Orleans. The truck- 
driver, they said, apparently did not hear 
the train or realize it was approaching. 

The dead were J. A. (Jimmy) Livingston, 
the engineer from McComb, Miss.; Fireman 
John Collins, Truckdriver Morris Piggott, 
Percy Nelson, Bob Gwin, Prentiss Jackson, 
Hans Johns, and Charles Hughes, all freight 
yard employees, and one other unidentified 
yard employee. 

The Tlinois Central track splits the down- 
town section of Magnolia, a community of 
about 2,200. Flaming gasoline from the ex- 
plosion spewed over the workers unloading 
grain from three freight cars and onto one 
warehouse. The cars and the warehouse were 
bady burned. 

Railroad spokesmen said there were no re- 
ports of passenger injuries. 
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There is a red and white sign at the cross- 
ing, witnesses said, making a stop at the 
crossing manadatory under State law. But 
there were no flashing lights or crossbars. 





Eloquent Inaugural 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1961, I was one of many who 
witnessed the inauguration of the 35th 
President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy. The inaugural address has 
made a great impression on the people 
of this country and the world. 

President Kennedy spoke with firm- 
ness, and yet he was gentle and kind. 
He spoke of the new generation that 
has taken over the reigns of government. 
This address was hailed across the land. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
one of the Nation’s leading newspapers, 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on January 21, 1961. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

ELOQUENT INAUGURAL 

President Kennedy’s inaugural address— 
nearly every phrase a polished gem—was an 
eloquent mixture of challenge and concilia- 
tions for America’s foes, of promise and hope 
for America’s friends, of summons and dare 
for America’s people. 

Confident in tone, tough in texture, gen- 
eralized in content, specific in only one or 
two particulars, it was just such a speech 
as the occasion called for. It’s theme—that 
the.torch has now passed to a new genera- 
tion of Americans, but a generation “tem- 
pered by war, disciplined by a cold and bitter 
peace, proud of our ancient heritage” and de- 
termined to preserve freedom—built just the 
solid bridge from past to future that the 
times require. 

The President’s main purpose on this his- 
toric occasion was, plainly, to strike a new 
posture for America before the world. When 


studied with care, it is a posture—we are- 


reassured to say—which is unchanged in 
fundamentals, but suggestive of all the 
special attributes of youth: Zest, confidence, 
resiliency, toughness. There is, indeed, the 
trace of a cocky swagger in his new Ameri- 
can posture but with it an urgent reaffirma- 
tion of America’s readiness to “begin anew 
the quest for peace.” 

“Let every nation know,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “that we shall pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend, or oppose any foe in order to assure 
* * * liberty.” But with such talk as this 
went a new and friendly plea to the Kremlin 
rulers to join in a massive effort to stop the 
arms race while there is time. “Let both 
sides,” said the new President—as if to con- 
cede that we, like they, had lacked before in 
sincerity—‘“for the first time, formulate seri- 
ous and precise proposals” for arms con- 
trol. And from that beginning, he told the 
Russians, we can aspire to this goal: “To- 
gether let us explore the stars, conquer the 
deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean 
depths and encourage the arts and com- 
merce.” 

Noble vision of mankind’s destiny—if only 
the tyrants of Moscow and Peiping could 
somehow be made to substitute it for theirs. 
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But this, alas, till now has always been the 
rub. 

As he heard the inspiring words of his 
young successor, the retiring President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, must have harked 
back sadly to a time 8 years ago when he, in 
what was surely his most eloquent speech, 
made an almost identical plea. This was not 
his inaugural, but the speech he addressed 
3 months later, after Stalin had died, to the 
new rulers of Russia, appealing as President 
Kennedy does now for a new beginning on 
the quest for peace. 

Ike, too, in that famous speech of April 
17, 1953, had pleaded for an earnest of their 
sincerity, and for a fresh start particularly 
on controlled disarmament. Given success 
in that small beginning, he said, the world 
could then move to its greatest opportunity: 
“The dedication of the energies, the resources 
and the imaginations of all peaceful nations 
to a new kind of war—a declared, total war, 
not upon any human enemy, but upon the 
brute force of poverty and need.” To this 
kind of war, if we could but get the cold war 
foe to join us in waging it, America was 
ready to commit vast resources, to “dedicate 
our strength to serving the needs, rather 
than the fears, of the world.” 

But nothing, of course, came of it. De- 

spite 8 years of diligent foliowthrough by 
Ike, seeking peace in every way he knew, 
the new rulers of Russia weren’t having any. 
They were bent, instead, on “burying” us. 
. So now we start anew. Holding out the 
same olive branch, the same: vision of what 
a bright new world it could be, the same 
ominous warning of the terrible fate facing 
mankind if the destructive forces are not 
controlled, President Kennedy takes up the 
challenge where Ike laid it down. “The 
trumpet summons us again,” he says, to “a 
struggle against the common enemies, of 
man: tyranny, poverty, disease and war 
itself.” 

Maybe—just maybe—this young, bold, 
confident, take-charge type of generation 
with its take-charge type of President can 
do what the old one,*with all the good will 
in the world, could not. Maybe the Krem- 
lin can really be convinced this time, by the - 
right mixture of toughness and conciliation, 
that it has more to gain than lose by letting, 
or helping, the Kennedy dream of tomor- 
row’s world come true. Dare we hope so? 
Rather, we dare not despair of the possi- 
bility, nor withhold an ounce of our strength 
and fortitude from the effort to bring it 
to realization. 





Hon. Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
my 8 years in the House I have not heard 
such an outpouring of deserving and 
sincere testimony as to the character, 
ability, talent, and capacity of any of 
our deceased Members as I have heard 
today from both sides of the aisle con- 
cerning the passing of our colleague,, 
KertH THOMSON. 


This spontaneous expression of na- 
tional, personal, and family loss is an 
impressive memorial to which I can add 
nothing, but I can wholeheartedly and 
with all candor approve everything which 
has been said. The most difficult prayer 
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to offer is “Thy will, not mine, be done” 
and it is the one we have the most 
trouble comprehending. : 

Mrs. Younger joins me in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to Mrs. Keith 
Thomson and the sons who have a truly 
precious birthright. 





Narcotics: Bureaucratic Brushoff 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
January 20, 1961: 

NakcoTics: BUREAUCRATIC BRUSHOFF 


The Federal Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Narcotics has roused itself from a 4- 
year hibernation long enough to look around 
and decide that illicit dope traffic is not such 
a serious national problem after all. 


JURY WAS PREJUDICED 


It was, however, hardly the report of an 
impartial jury. The members represented 
the very Government bureaus whose in- 
difference had been strongly criticized as 
contributing to the ineffectual control of 
international dope sources. The committee 
itself was reactivated only when the clamor 
for sterner Federal action became too wide- 
spread and insistent to ignore. 

Their verdict, therefore, was predictable: 
Narcotics present a real problem only in the 
metropolitan areas of California and three 
other large States, and thus there is no 
cause for general alarm or major changes in 

Federal attitudes. 

Having submitted this apologia for the 
apathy of the bureaus, the IDCN will pre- 
sumably now resume its slumbers. But its 
findings and conclusions are worth examin- 
ing, if only as a guide to the reasoning of 
Federal agencies in this critical matter. 


DISSENTING OPINION 


The Interdepartmental Committee went 
over the same ground, literally and figur- 
atively, as the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency which declared 
that narcotics were not a limited problem 
but a major factor in the national upsurge 
of crimes and serious misbehavior among 
youths. 

Members of the subcommittee, headed by 
the late Senator Hennings; were also highly 
critical of the inertia and inadequacies of 
the Federal agencies in Washington in deal- 
ing with the problem. 

The Senate subcommittee was particularly 
alarmed over the southern California nar- 
cotics trade, which it described as a very 
serious threat. 

“Uniess bold measures are undertaken to 
control, reduce and eventually wipe out this 
insidious trade,” said the subcommittee, “we 
can expect to see a steady rise in other crim- 
inal activities which addicts engage in while 
ander the influence of drugs or in a des- 
perate effort to obtain money for their 
habit.” 


i 


CREDIT FOR PROGRESS 


The Interdepartmental Committee con- 
ceded the flow of narcotics across the Mex- 
ican border was a “troublesome problem,” 
but spoke hopefully of efforts at control by 
the Mexican Government. Actually, any re- 
cent progress toward cooperation between 
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the two countries has been more the result 
of the persistence of the California con- 
gressional delegation than any new initiative 
by the State and Treasury Departments. 

It would, moreover, be unrealistic to ex- 
pect the government in Mexico City to 
undertake any major effort so long as it 
can discern no special concern in Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. 

Fortunately, the Congress, if not the bu- 
reaus, is concerned. A unanimous resolution 
was passed by the House last year calling 
for a White House Conference on Narcotics 
to focus national attention on a national 
problem—and to bring pressure on leaders 
of the national agencies not to ignore the 
dope menace as merely an isolated plague 
whose infection threatens only a few parts 
of the country. 

Effective Federal action to control the in- 
ternational dope traffic will be only one vic- 
tory in the struggle against narcotics, but 
an indispensable one. And no amount of 
bureaucratic whitewashing can diminish its 
significance. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian In- 
dependence 


SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
reach the 43d anniversary of Ukraine’s 
independence, this January 22, it creates 
anew a desire on the part of our Nation 
to seek an extension of freedom’s 
frontier. 

The 86th Congress was militant in its 
pointed legislative action toward this 
end—the sincerity of its attitude toward 
captive nations and their leaders .was 
reflected in the passage of the Captive 
Week resolution, Public Law 86-749, au- 
thorizing a Shevchenko statue and 
honoring this “Europe’s freedom 
fighter,” House Document No. 445. 

The reaction was a God-sent message 
of hope to those behind the Iron Curtain 
and counteracted Moscow’s distortions of 





“our materialistic and conservative na- 


tionalism. 

It is of monumental importance that 
the United States impress further the 
peoples within the immediate control of 
the Soviet nation that the false image 
of the capitalistic system and its leaders 
are but the mental figments of a clever 
propaganda—thus, to influence their 
loyalty and suport of the Soviet Union. 

We must, in our future actions, not 
only contrive to stop the spread of com- 
munism, but must, by every. means, 
counteract false propaganda within the 
Soviet Union itself and its satellites to 
thus weaken our enemies from within. 

The victory of this age of the cold war 
will speedily be ours when the internal 
control of the Soviet states will be 
weakened. 

It can be best accomplished by de- 
stroying the Russian image of power and 
falsity of purpose. 

The freedom loving patriots within 
these captive nations, armed with the 
truth and realistic proof, can cause such 
a measure of unrest and confusion that 
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enormous military forces will be needed 
for security surveillance. 

This aroused populace, flexing its 
muscles of freedom, will in itself weaken 
and destroy the stability of the controls 
at Moscow. It will hasten the end of 
the cold war and result in independence 
and freedom among all nations at the 
new, extended frontier of peace. 

We must persevere to this end. 





John Foster Dulles Memorial Stamp 
Ceremony 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude a copy of the speech delivered by 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field on the occasion of the first day 
eeremony of the John Foster Dulles me- 
morial postage stamp. Because of the 
high esteem in which Secretary Dulles 
is held, not only by my colleagues in the 
Congress, but by the American people 
as well, I feel Mr. Summerfield’s re- 
marks deserve wide recognition and 
commendation: 

JoHN Foster Duties Memoria. STAMP 
CEREMONY—TALK BY POSTMASTER GENERAL 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., DECEMBER 6, 1960 
It is a pleasure to welcome this distin- 

guished audience. 

We appreciate your being with us today 
as we honor the late John Foster Dulles and 
his more than 50 years of dedicated and de- 
voted service in the cause of justice and 
freedom for all men. 

In issuing a memorial stamp dedicated to 


‘ John Foster Dulles, the U.S. Government 


pays homage not only to the chief architect 
of this Nation’s foreign policy during a time 
of challenge and crises, but to a man of out- 
standing character and stature who worked 
untiringly for peace, ignoring every personal 
cost and sacrifice, however great. 

Early in his life, John Foster Dulles re- 
solved, the way many young men do, to work 
for the betterment of mankind. Through 
his long and brilliant career he succeeded as 
very few do in achieving the goal he set 
for himself. His dedication was to peace, 
based on the belief that change, though 
inevitable, must be attained without war 
through the acceptance of law and the fos- 
tering of justice throughout the world. 

Born here in Washington, D.C., on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1888, the son of a Presbyterian 
pastor of Watertown, N.Y., and the grand- 
son and nephew of men who served as Sec- 
retaries of State—under President Benjamin 
Harrison and President Woodrow Wilson— 
Mr. Dulles’ early life centered around rig- 
orous and intensive religious training in- 
tertwined with family discussions on moral- 
ity and diplomacy. 

On assuming the office of Secretary of 
State in January 1953, Mr. Dulles’ dedica- 
tion to peace faced the ultimate test. Crises 
throughout the world in Korea, Iran, Indo- 
china, Europe, challenged him. But he was 

, for activity in the field of foreign 
affairs had been his vocation or avocation 
throughout his life. Behind him lay nearly 
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50 years of experience in writing and think- 
ing about world events, including intense 
participation in foreign matters in the 8 
preceding years. John Foster Dulles under- 
stood the peoples and the nations of the 
world—their aspirations and their problems. 
He was ideally equipped to play a leading 
role in assisting the free countries of the 
world in building and maintaining the unity 
and strength indispensable for guarding 
peace and preserving freedom. 

Mr. Dulles deeply believed that moral 
principles should be brought boldly and un- 
ashamedly into the arena of world affairs. 
Each human being, he felt, was endowed 
with spiritual dignity and worth which all 
others should respect; whenever these ele- 
mentary truths were rejected, he main- 
tained, spiritual and social disorder was 
inevitable. 

His faith in the average man was unshake- 
able. He believed that the struggle for peace 
would never be won without the cumulative 
efforts of millions of individuals working, 
each in their own environment, in ways 
which develop moral power and organize it 
as a mobile powerful force. 

John Foster Dulles felt that our Nation 


‘had a noble mission to perform: to set an 


example before the world by requiring the 
highest standards of conduct for ourselves. 
He wanted the world to know that our coun- 
try remained steadfast to its historic ideals 
and followed its traditional course of shar- 
ing the spiritual, intellectual and material 
fruits of our free society. He knew that we 
need not fear competition from the despotic 
nations, if we continued to move forward 
under freedom as a dynamic, liberalizing 
force. Li 

His deep personal faith coupled with rare 
moral and physical courage characterized his 
life’s work. John Foster Dulles probably 
best described his own qualities in stating 
“To achieve world order is a long hard 
task * * * and calls for men who are clear 
of vision, strong of faith and competent in 
deed.” 

On the occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of Secretary Dulles’ service in the field of 
foreign affairs, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower wrote, in part: 

“I am quite certain that as this adminis- 
tration joins those which are viewed from 
long historical perspective, your accomplish- 
ments will establish you as one of the great- 
est of our Secretaries of State.” 

And in his “The Legacy of John Foster 
Dulles,” Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
noted: . 

“The Communists have no hesitancy in 
proclaiming their faith in the eventual dom. 
ination of the world by dictators. Can we be 
less determined in our dedication to the 
cause of freedom from tyranny for all peo- 
ple? In this thought Mr. Dulles leaves to 
the free world perhaps his most lasting and 
valuable legacy.” 

For the public services he rendered, for the 
inspiration he provided his fellow citizens, 
and for the personal sacrifice he made, we 
honor his memory by issuing this postage 
stamp. 

I am highly privileged to take part in this 
program today and to pay tribute, along with 
his many friends and the members of his 
family, to this great and good man I knew 
so intimately as a friend and fellow Cabinet 
member. 

I shall always remember him as a wholly 
dedicated public servant whose tireless en- 
ergy, and great intellectual abilities were 
devoted to the most noblest of man’s aspl- 
rations—peace with justice. 

In this spirit, then, the Post Office De- 
partment gratefully and proudly dedicates 
this John Foster Dulles memorial stamp. 

After its first-day sale here today in Wash- 
ington, 120 million of these Dulles memorial 
stamps will be placed on sale in the Nation’s 
35,000 post offices. 
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We believe the widespread use of these 
Dulles stamps will reawaken the gratitude of 
our people for the many services rendered in 
their behalf by John Foster Dulles. We 
hope, too, that they will stimulate the inter- 
est and strengthen the belief in the philoso- 
phy of peace with justice—the ideal mankind 
has never yet reached but never quite for- 
gotten—both here and throughout the world, 
which he so ably and consistently cham; 
pioned throughout his truly distinguished 
career. 





Story of the Founding of SIR’s 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written and spoken recently 
about our elder citizens. One of the 
most interesting developments in this 
field has been the founding of an organi- 
zation in San Mateo, Calif., of the Sons 
in Retirement, known as the SIR’s. 

I had the privilege of meeting with 
this organization at one of their lunch- 
eons and I can personally testify that 
the organization is one of the most en- 
thusiastic groups that I have ever ad- 
dressed. 

This type of organization has already 
begun to spread, and I am sure that it 
will be accepted in all parts of the 
country. 

The history of the SIR’s is as follows: 


Srory OF THE FOUNDING or SIR’s 


The January meeting is to be devoted to 
the story of the founding of SIR’s (Sons in 
Retirement). 

Your officers thought that because of the 
rapid growth on the peninsula and in the 
east bay, many of our members would be 
interested in knowing the story about this 
noteworthy undertaking and how it was 
started. 

Fundamentally, man is a social type of 
animal and craves the association of his 
fellow man. With this axiomatic thought 
in mind it comes without saying that every 
retired man has experienced the desire to 
continue an intimate and friendly relation 
with those he has been associated with 
during his business life. Many of these asso- 
ciates were not of an intimate social rela- 
tionship but, because of a pleasing per- 
sonality, or for some other reason, a@ per- 
sonal attachment was created and they were 
known as Joe, Jack, or John. Their face 
met yours each morning when you arrived 
at work and at night when you left for home. 
When that last day arrived and you no longer 
went to work a profound breach was created 
in your life. 

It was in the midst of one of these social 
cravings and mental storms that the thought 
of a lunch club was born. A club where 
these people could again be brought back 
into your life. Where there would be an 
excuse to ask a friend to sit at the table 
where his association and companionship 
could be enjoyed. 

The plan for such a group was not the 
easiest thing to develop. Good fortune was 
not to be found by all and the matter of 
financial setup had to be considered. 

Friendship recognizes no man solely for 
his wealth. 

Such a luncheon club had to provide the 
opportunity for any friend, regardless of his 
financial status, to belong. The payment of 
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dues and initiation fees was therefore dis- 
regarded and the matter of funds was left to 
contributions from the members in such 
amounts as their conscience and personal 
circumstances would permit. 

Along this same line of fundamental rea- 
soning a sponsoring member was delegated 
as the sole judge of his friends’ acceptability 
to the other members without their vote. 
This outstanding honor invested in the spon- 
sor is something to be cherished. 

Sons in Retirement has no political or re- 
ligious barriers and it is not sponsored by any 
church, lodge, political party, or other group. 

For several years before the founding of 
SIR’s these ideas were taking root in the 
mind of Damian L. Reynolds, who in Janu- 
ary 1960 had the title of “Past Big SIR, 
Founder Emeritus” conferred upon him by 
vote of the membership. 

The names of three other men are not to 
be overlooked in the founding of SIR's and 
they are: Claus J. Hink, Standard Oil of 
California, Lorenz H. Hansen, San Francisco 
Bank of Burlingame, and Wallace B. Plum- 
mer, California Packing Corp. The idea of a 
luncheon club was discussed with them on 
several preceeding occasions and they are 
now proudly listed as the founder members 
of the club. 

As a “kickoff” for this brandnew idea in 
luncheon clubs for men, Reynolds invited 
14 of his friends to a luncheon at the Clara- 
mar Restaurant in San Mateo, on July 23, 
1958. There were nine who attended: Claus 
J. Hink, Loreng H. Hansen, Wallace Plummer, 
Damian L. Reynolds, George E. Rogers, Clar- 
ence Johnson, Conrad R. Lange, Lioyd E. 
Cartmill, and Edwin William Torello. 

Eight names were proposed for this new 
luncheon group, but because of the fact that 
in general retired men want nothing which 
alludes to laziness or idleness, Sons in Re- 
tirement (SIR) was the basis of settlement. 

The membership in SIR’s increased by 
leaps and bounds. The second meeting 
there were 18, the third meeting 36, the 
fourth meeting 42, and so on. There were 
sO many members at the fourth meeting 
that it became necessary to find another 
restaurant which had more capacity and 
thus SIR’s moved to Kim’s on Donnely 
Avenue in Burlingame. In April of 1959 
SIR’s conferred membership on its 100th 
member and another move was necessary. 
The next move was to the Elk’s Club on 
20th Avenue in San Mateo where we still 
remain. 

In November 1960 the membership had 
grown to such a point that the kitchen and 
dining room facilities could not handle any 
more members so the membership has tem- 
porarily been closed at 400. As members 
move away, drop out, or for some other 
reason discontinue their membership, new 
members will be admitted. 

Here you have the history of the founding 
of Sons in Retirement, 





Dedication of the New Canaan, Conn., 
Post Office . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
dedication of the new Canaan, Conn., 
post office in my district on January 14, 
1961, the invocation was given by the 
Reverend Francis A. Hale, of St. Joseph’s 
Church in North Canaan. 
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The prayer which Father Hale com- 
posed was so unusual and so appropriate 
for the occasion that it has seemed to me 
to be worthy of inclusion in the Recorp 
and I append it herewith: 
Tue U.S. Post OFFICE, 

North Canaan, Conn., January 14, 1961. 

Dear Gop: We, your devoted children in 
the Canaan lands of your vineyard, would 
send up this letter of prayer today as the 
first letter from our stately new post office. 

You are ever and always in loving and un- 
ending communication with us. And we 
pray that, passing through this beautiful 
building, our communications with our fel- 
low men will bear something of that same 
love that unites You with us. 

We pray that the “Dear Sirs” and the 
“Very truly yours” will be more than mere 
words here in Canaan. 

We. pray that all our messages—each, just 
a little bit—will help to bind all of us, 
through charity, to you God, our Father, 
and to Christ, our Brother. 

Very truly yours, 
THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CANAAN, 

Amen. 





The Governor of Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally agreed that one of the most impor- 
tant areas in our international relations 
at the present time, and one of the most 
neglected in the past, is the area of Latin 
America. For this reason I was very 
pleased indeed to hear that Gov. Luis 
Mufioz Marin was offered the post of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Governor Marin possesses outstanding 
abilities, as is evidenced by his great ac- 
complishments for Puerto Rico. The 
fact that President Kennedy considered 
him for this vital post in Latin America 
demonstrates that, as in all of his ap- 
pointments, the President’s first con- 
cern is to select the very best man avail- 
able for each responsibility. 

In the case of Mufioz Marin, I think we 
can all understand why he is not avail- 
able for the position the President of- 
fered. He is needed to carry on his ex- 
cellent leadership in Puerto Rico and 
he will play a vital role in national policy 
throughout Latin America. 

The Baltimore Sun printed an edito- 
rial entitled “Role for Mufioz,” which I 
would like to insert at this point in the 
ReEcorpD because I consider it timely and 
important: 

Ro.e ror Munoz 

The value of the Puerto Rican story to 
this country’s international policies has be- 
come increasingly apparent. So has the fact 
that Luis Mufios-Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico, is our wisest statesman in the field of 
Latin American affairs. Mr. Nixon, for one, 
understood that Mufioz’ counsel had not 
been sought often enough, and planned to 
seek it if elected to the Presidency. Mr. 
Kennedy, with similar plans, is able to act 
on them. 
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It has been rumored lately that Mufioz 
might be offered the immensely delicate post 
of Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. As a way of displaying 
the concern of the new administration with 
Latin America’s hopes and problems such an 
appointment would have been a brilliant 
initial stroke. It would also have placed in 
the State Department an invaluable man. 

But Mufioz is invaluable in Puerto Rico, 
too. Entirely aside from his responsibilities 
as Governor, which are special and heavy, he 
is invaluable there as a representative of 
American democracy. His worth to us arises 
from the fact that as Governor of Puerto 
Rico he is not quite to be described as 
“ours.” Puerto Rico in its Commonwealth 
status partakes (though Mufioz is careful 
not to say this, lest he arouse political con- 
troversy) of nationhood. If in some ways it 
is less than a State, in some ways it is more: 
and Mufioz in some ways is much more than 
a Governor, and much more than he would 
be as an Assistant Secretary of State. It is 
a matter of the amplitude of the stage on 
which he can operate. On balance. the 
Puerto Rican stage seems the more ample. 

In any case, the appointment if it ever 
comes is not to come now; and the Puerto 
Rican stage will be enlarged. On this the 
President-elect and the Governor agreed 
yesterday in New York. Puerto Rico’s func- 
tion as a hemispheric “meeting place and 
workshop” are to be expanded, and with 
them Mufioz’ personal role in national policy. 
This in itself is news of particular impor- 
tance. 





Unrealistic Milk Barriers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this House well know my posi- 
tion in efforts to facilitate the transpor- 
tation and sale of high-grade, sanitary 
milk on an interstate and intercom- 
munity basis. 

For years now, many local health reg- 
ulations—while justified under the guise 
of needed sanitary standards to protect 
the public health—have, in fact, oper- 
ated and served only the cause of not- 
too-subtle trade barriers. : 

Surely it can no longer be argued— 
at least in good faith—that milk meet- 
ing the grade A standards of the U.S. 
Public Health Service—is unfit for the 
transportation and sale to, and con: 
sumption of our citizens in all parts of 
the country. 

Believing that in the course of time 
certain regulations and legislation— 
which once may have been necessary for 
the public good—outgrow their original 
purpose and usefulness, I have submitted 
H.R. 2058 to provide for uniform sanitary 
regulations for milk sold in Federal milk 
marketing order areas. In the January 
1961 issue of the Land O’Lakes News, 
that publication discussed this very issue 
of the distribution and sale of sanitary 
milk in areas now restricted by local 
regulations and controls: 

NATIONAL MILK SANITATION AcT 

Dr. J. C. Olson, professor, Dairy Bacteri- 

ology, Department of Dairy Industries, Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, writing for the Journal 
of Milk and Food Technology, stated, “How 
much longer shall provincial restrictive milk 
control prevail with all its attending inequi- 
ties and costliness? Is it not time for pro- 
gressive sanitarians everywhere to lend their 
vigorous support in the interest of unim- 
peded distribution of ‘grade A’ milk? Gen- 
erally, anything that is economically sound 
and beneficial will come to pass. Progress 
is hastened by action. Why wait?” 

Olson made this statement in urging sup- 
port of the National Milk Sanitation Act in- 
troduced in the US. Senate and in the House 
of Representatives in both the 85th and 86th 
Congresses. 

In essence, the National Milk Sanitation 
Act would prevent the exclusion of any 
grade A milk supply from any market in 
the United States provided this milk has 
been produced and processed in conformance 
with the milk ordinance &nd code, recom- 
mendations of the Public Health Service. 

The sanitary regulations developed by most 
municipalities were recognized as necessary 
in years past. However, these have require- 
ments differing from one jurisdiction to an- 
other. Restrictive clauses that appear in 
many of these ordinances have become effec- 
tive trade barriers masquerading under the 
guise of public health safeguards. 

The National Conference on Interstate 
Milk Shipments in 1950 has been of tre- 
mendous influence in facilitating interstate 
and intrastate milk shipments. 

Reasons for excluding milk from a market 
based upon quality and public safety con- 
siderations are fundamentally untenable to- 
day, according to Olson. Technological de- 
velopments make -possible the distribution 
of wholesome milk to areas of consumption 
a thousand miles or more away from the 
location of production. 

In the resolutions adopted at the 1960 
Land O’Lakes annual meeting, was a reso- 
lution which supported the passage of the 
Uniform Sanitation Standards Act. 

The United States has become great be- 
cause of free trade between States as pro- 
vided by the Constitution. Freedom to trade 
should not be denied to grade A milk meet- 
ing the U.S. Public Health Standards. 





Dr. Tom Dooley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the world 
has suffered a great loss in the passing of 
Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. This great man 
fought with a heart and surgical tools— 
not with a gun. Dr. Dooley lived but a 
short time, but his accomplishments were 
a thousandfold. One can say he had 
little time, but how magnificently he 
used this time to spread good throughout 
the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on January 20,1961. The editorial which 
follows praises the wonderful work of a 
great man, Dr. Thomas A. Dooley: 

De. Tom Doo.ry 
“Idealism” and “dedication” ere words 
that fall easily from the lips. Dr. Thomas 
A. eae dead at 84 of cancer, gave them 
meaning in a way that captured the imagi- 
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nation of his countrymen. He symbolized 
for the postwar generation a passion for 
service to humanity in lands not blessed 
with hospitals and hygiene. His healing of 
the sick in the villages of Laos dramatized, 
in a uniquely human way, a commitment 
to a cause—a peacetime soldiering against 
disease and misery in the ricefields and 
mountains. 

Dr. Dooley’s pioneering was in the tradi- 
tion of the wilderness conquerers who shoved 
across a continent and then turned back to 
do battle in the slums and hills of want. He 
acted upon his impulses, without weighing 
the odds or heeding the skeptics. His belief 
in direct action, in taking his talents to the 
distressed, made him an inspiration in an 
era when some Americans worried about a 
national image of comfort and complacency. 
Here was a young man who cared, and by 
caring exemplified the idea that American 
aid in money and materials is not enough, 
that the underdeveloped lands beckon new 
missionaries of the 1960’s to share their 
knowledge and labor. 





The Military and the Gold Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways believed in the use of of facts when 
fighting for a cause. 

I believe more than ever, in the face 
of continuing and climbing unemploy- 
ment, that this Nation has more at stake 
in its foreign aid and trade policies than 
most of the Members of Congress care 
to admit. 

In line with this, I want to present 
the following fact sheet from the Associ- 
ation of the U.S. Army. 

Whether we agree with its conclusions 
or logic, should not prevent a free dis- 
cussion of the valid arguments 
presented: 

THe MILITARY AND THE GOLD CaP 


1. This fact sheet is a further amplifica- 
tion and extension of fact sheet No. 7, dated 
November 18, 1960: “Reduction of Numbers 
of Military Dependents Abroad.” 

On November 16 the President announced 
that he had directed the Secretary of Defense 
to reduce and thereafter limit the number of 
dependents abroad of military and civilian 
personnel to a total of not more than 200,000 
at any one time. This directive was 
prompted by the Nation’s mounting balance 
of payments crisis, and the consequent 
dangerous depletion of our gold reserves. 

The order requires the reduction of the 
number of military dependents stationed 
overseas from approximately 484,000 to 200,- 
000, effective January 1, 1961, at a rate of 
not less than 15,000 a month. Areas prin- 
cipally affected are Germany, France, United 
Kingdom, and Japan. 

2. While recognizing the extreme gravity 
of the situation which impelled this direc- 
tive, the Association of the U.S. Army 
strongly urges an exhaustive reappraisal and 
review of the factors involved in actuating 
this drastic measure. In urging this massive 
reevaluation, we point out the following 
background and facts, obtained from ac- 
cepted and reliable business and military 
sources, 
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8. Simply stated, the dangerous exodus of 
gold from our shores can be attributed pri- 
marily to five major causes: Our balance of 
trade (exports versus imports), expenditures 
by American tourists overseas, investments of 
American capital overseas, foreign aid ex- 
penditures, and the cost of maintaining 
American troops and establishments over- 
seas. All of these factors contribute to the 
present drain on American dollars, and repre- 
sent a direct outflow to foreign countries. 

4. For comparison purposes, the following 
figures are cited: 

(a) On the basis of the best obtainable 
figures, from completely unofficial sources, 
the dollar drain caused by personal expendi- 
tures of our oversea military dependents is 
about $1,000 annually per family. Based on 
an average figure of slightly less than three 
dependents per family, this breaks down to 
about $250 per year per dependent, or about 
$125 million a year. This is not inclusive of 
the amount the military spends out of ap- 
propriated funds for supplies and services 
related to maintaining oversea families. 
These same unofficial sources indicate this 
figure to be in the neighborhood of $725 
million annually, for a grand total of ap- 
proximately $850 million ($1,750 per depend- 
ent). The proposed cutback of 284,000 de- 
pendents, as first announced, would result 
in a reduction of our dollar drain of less 
than $500 million. (Note—Recent an- 
nouncements indicate that the 284,000 figure 
may be reduced, resulting in a correspond- 
ingly smaller reduction of the dollar drain.) 

(b) The oversea expenditures of some 
1,500,000 American tourists is about $2 bil- 
lion annually. Foreign tourists spent only 
about $1 billion in this country last year, re- 
sulting in a $1 billion deficit. 

(NoteE.—The ceiling on the dollar value 
of foreign goods American tourists may bring 
home duty free is now $500. Formerly only 
$100, the exemption was raised in 1948 and 
again in 1949 specifically to help foreign 
countries when they were short of dollars. 
This situation no longer exists in the econo- 
mies of our highly industrialized and fully 
recovered allies. Since, in spite of the $500 
limit, about 80 percent of returning tourists 
bring back less than $200 worth of goods, a 
severe reduction (i.e., a return to the $100 
limit) would be required to be effective.) 

(c) American capital investments overseas 
resulted in an outflow of about $2 billion last 
year, over, and above the amount of foreign 
currencies invested in the United States. 
This adverse balance is due chiefly to a 
firmer stock market, more favorable invest- 
ment climate, more advantageous interest 
rates, and cheaper procurement and produc- 
tion overseas. 

(NotE.—Ford Motor Co. recently an- 
nounced intent to purchase the remaining 
stock in British Ford for $363 million. This 
represents an outflow of American dollars, 
and directly affects our balance-of-payments 
and gold reserve position. For comparison 
purposes, the sum involved in this one trans- 
action alone would maintain about 200,000 
American military dependents for a year.) 


(ad) While maintaining a generally favor- 
able import-export balance, the amount the 
American public spent for imported items 
climbed to about $11 billion last year. 

(NoteE.—The American public bought 
about $434 million worth of foreign auto- 
mobiles alone last year. This is over half 
the total personal expenditures of our over- 
sea military dependents.) 


(e) In regard to foreign aid and economic 
assistance to underdeveloped nations, we 
agree that, while this is an absolutely vital 
investment in the peace and strength of 
America and the free world, those nations 
allied with us and with strong currencies 
and fully recovered economies must assume 
a larger and fairer burden of these responsi- 
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bilities which, until now, we have been 


g. 

5. By official estimates, the action taken 
by the President in reducing the number of 
Oversea dependents will save only around 
$500 million annually, when fully opera- 
tional 18 months from now. When com- 
pared with the annual deficit of over $4 bil- 
lion, it can readily be seen that the amount 
saved is not particularly significant, and, by 
itself, will be largely ineffectual in alleviat- 
ing the gold gap. The benefit to be gained 
by this relatively small improvement in our 
balance-of-payments position must be 
weighed against the effects. 

The hardships—personal and financial— 
imposed on our fighting men by this direc- 
tive are great. The personal and family dis- 
ruptions created are self-evident. The fi- 
nancial problems (expense of maintaining 
two homes, etc.) are such as to actually con- 
stitute a cut in pay. 

In counting the cost, full recognition 
should be given the following side effects, ail 
of which there is every reason to anticipate 
to some degree, and which would be ex- 
tremely damaging to our military position 
and to the efficient administration and fi- 
nancial management of our Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

(a) Serious impairment of morale and 
combat efficiency. 

(b) Sharp drop in enlistments and re- 
enlistments. 

(c) Rise in officer resignations, voluntary 
retirements and requests for release from 
active duty. 

(d) Decline in applicants for advanced 
ROTC and the Military Academies. 

This unprecedented peacetime action is 
further discriminatory in that it affects de- 
pendents of military personnel only. If 
such strong measures are required, it should 
at the very minimum be applied equally to 
all oversea personnel. F 

Not only will the recruiting and retention 
of top caliber men be made vastly more 
difficult, but the cost of maintaining the 
Armed Forces will go up. Shorter tours of 
active duty and more rapid turnover of per- 
sonnel will result in increased draft calls, 
with a consequent increase in training costs 
and a sacrifice of service professionalism and 

ride. 

. As a further countereffect, many depend- 
ents will, unless expressly prohibited, go 
overseas anyway at their own expense and 
live off the local economy. In these cases 
a far greater percentage of each dollar spent 
would go directly into the foreign economies. 
To deny to these dependents the right to go 
overseas (the same as any other civilian 
tourist) would be so discriminatory as to 
be unthinkable. 

6. While we fully recognize the urgency 
of. the problem and the imperative need for 
corrective measures, and accept the fact 
that the military must support necessary ac- 
tions, we maintain that regulations govern- 
ing the military should in no way be dis- 
criminatory in favor of other governmental 
agencies, tourists, or those other private sec~- 
tors of the economy which contribute to our 
gold outflow through their personal pleasure 
or profit. 

The problems of American oversea inyest- 
ments and our balance of trade position in- 
volve highly complex and controversial con- 
siderations of economic philosophy and in- 
ternational exchange, which it is not the 
purpose of this paper to explore. Recog- 
nizing that further remedial action is re- 
quired, however, we maintain that the first 
move should be the placement of limitations 
and restrictions on tourist e itures, 
which are about four times the amount 
saved by this reduction in oversea depend- 
ents. It is certainly not reasonable to im- 
pose severe measures on dependents of the 
military who are in foreign areas as a mat- 
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ter of requirement, when tourists are. still 
permitted to spend larger sums of money 
overseas for their own convenience and 
pleasure. An act of Congress would be re- 
quired to restrict, limit or confine in any 
way the amount of dollars a tourist may take 
out of the country with him or to reduce 
the duty-free customs limits. 

While we realize the beneficial aspects 
of tourism in person-to-person diplomacy, 
we more fully recognize the good will cre- 
ated by service families who have established 

close relations over the years with civilians 
' im the oversea communities in which they 
live. 

As a further means of wiping out our $1 
billion deficit in the tourist trade we also 
advocate increased emphasis on building up 
the tourism industry in this country, by mak- 
ing travel more convenient and attractive 
to foreign visitors. Senators MacNuson and 
Javrrs both introduced bills in the last ses- 
sion of Congress designed to accomplish this 
end. 

We support the orders to place emphasis 
on purchases of goods and services of US. 
origin for economic and technical aid 
abroad, to cut substantially purchases of 
military equipment abroad, and to discon- 
tinue purchase of foreign goods for sale in 
post exchanges and commissaries. We sup- 
port the principle of “tied aid,” that is the 
inclusion of the “buy American’ provision 
in more of our foreign aid and assistance 
contracts. 

Serious consideration should also be given 
such alternatives as limiting the amount of 
money that Government personnel and de- 
pendents may spend on the local economies 
and cutting back on the number of foreign 
nationals hired to work at oversea estab- 
lishments. For example, if the amount of 
expenditures allowed dependents were 
severely restricted, this would have a greater 
immediate effect than reducing the number 
of our dependents over an 18-month period. 
Similarly, the money paid at local wage 
rates to foreign nationals for their services 
is now a substantial amount (about $190 
million annually in Germany alone), and 
could be cut considerably. These alterna- 
tives, while working some hardships and 
creating some problems of their own, would 
constitute by far the lesser of evils and at the 
same time have essentially the same effect as 
reducing the number of dependents. 

7. The directive was issued by the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces, and was not a result 
of congressional action nor a direct result 
of any legislation passed by Congress. The 
only one who can rescind or modify the di- 
rective is the President himself. 

Execution of the program will fall entirely 
in the next administration. The Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army urges that careful and 
serious consideration be given, not only to 
those points presented above, but also to all 
other ways and means to halt the gold rush 
and prevent further deterioration of our 
economic position. This is a problem of 
long standing, and one which will not be 
solved overnight. We support all such long- 
haul policies and measures as are necessary 
and desirable to expand our national econ- 
omy and productivity, to aid in removal of 
restrictions against our goods moving to 
other countries, and to make our goods— 
particularly steel, other basic metals and 
automobiles—more competitive on the world 
market, while at the same time maintaining 
sound domestic monetary and fiscal policies. 

We strongly urge, however, that this bal- 
ance-of-payments crisis not be resolved at 
the sacrifice of our military strength, posi- 
tion, confidence and morale. We ask that 
the military be accorded equal treatment, 
that it not be forced to carry the great 
weight of this sacrifice alone. 
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Colleges Expand Help to Africans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of' unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I produce the text of a spe- 
cial news item in the New York Times 
by John H. Fenton. 

In submitting this news item, I believe 
the contents thereof are not only in- 
formative to all of us in this great legis- 
lative body; but is an article full of 
timely, factual information, the better 
to have us understand more about the 
increasingly important continent of 
Africa. 

COLLEGES EXPAND HELP TO AFRICANS—200 
STUDENTS From 6 LANDS WILL COME TO 
UNITED STATES IN FALL UNDER SCHOLARSHIP 
PLAN 

(By John H. Fenton) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 21.—A Nigerian 
educator’s search for wider opportunities for 
his nation’s college students has opened the 
way for 200 Africans from 6 countries to 
study in the United States beginning next 
fall; 24 Nigerians are already taking part in 
in a pilot program. 

The educator, Stephen O. Awokoya, former 
Minister of Education for West Nigeria, 
visited here in November 1959 when David 
D. Henry, director of admissions for Harvard 
College, was .pondering better ways of 
handling undergraduates from abroad, 

Within the last month the 24 American 
colleges and universities agreeing to partici- 
pate in the pilot program have been joined 
by 58 more for the expanded program. The 
ultimate goal is the admission of 800 stu- 
dents. The names of the other 58 additional 
colleges will be announced next Tuesday. 

The nations involved in addition to Ni- 
geria will be Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland; Northern 
Rhodesia is under immediate consideration 
and negotiations are underway in the 
Congo. 

FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 

The conference between Mr. Awokoya and 
Mr. Henry paved the way for the pilot pro- 
gram. Each of the 24 colleges agreed to 
accept at least 1 Nigerian undergraduate, 
granting 4-year scholarships. 

The African-American Institute, a non- 
profit organization with headquarters in 
New York, agreed to serve as field agent for 
the various universities. The Carnegie 
Corp. of New York has made a $100,000 
grant to cover administrative and operating 
fees. 

Last spring the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, a Federal agency, ear- 
marked $20 million for a special program 
for tropical Africa. The African-American 
Institute was granted $1,500,000 of that for 
the student program. 

Under the program, Mr. Henry explained, 
the colleges will grant scholarships averag- 
ing $1,000 a year to cover tuition and fees. 


OTHER GROUPS HELP 


The institute will reimburse the partici- 
pating institutions for the students’ living 
expenses. The students’ home countries will 
furnish roundtrip transportation. The 
Council on Student Travel of New York, an- 
other nonprofit organization, will make the 
travel arrangements. 
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The 24 students participating in the pilot 
program this year spent 4 to 6 weeks in the 
homes of American families before entering 
college. 

This program carried out an arrangement 
with the Experiment in International Living, 
with headquarters at Putney, Vt. As far as 
possible, homes within 100 miles of the col- 
leges involved were chosen. 

Mr. Henry already has made two trips to 
Africa in connection with the program. He 
has taken on the added title of director of the 
international student office at Harvard. 

The choice of colleges will be based on 
areas of study to be undertaken, the size of 
the institution, and geographical location, 
among other considerations. Of 94 colleges 
and universities invited to participate, more 
than a half-dozen in the South declined. 
But about as many Negro colleges will be on 
the expanded list. 

The original colleges included the Ivy 
League group of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, Brown, Cornell, Columbia, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. They were 
joined almost immediately by the Seven Col- 
lege Conference of Women’s Institutions— 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Radcliffe, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

The group of 24 also included Amherst, 
Brandeis, Haverford, the University of Min- 
nesota, Notre Dame, Oberlin, Pembroke, 
Stanford, and Swarthmore. 





Warning on U.A.R. Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 . 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a letter writ- 
ten by the Honorable Herbert H. 
Lehman, on January 19, 1961, to the 
editor of the New York Times regard- 
ing the activities of the U.A.R. The con- 
tents will indicate to the Members how 
a little problem can become a big one: 
WARNING ON U.A.R. ROLE—DOMINATION OF 

NEw AFRICAN Group HELD THREAT TO PEACE 

IN AREA 
To the Epiror oF THE New YorK TIMEs: 

On December 9 the U.N, General Assembly 
awarded the United Arab Republic a seat on 
the Security Council—a position of great 
honor and power. As far as anyone knows 
or can find out, the United States went 
along with this action. Certainly in the 
months that preceded the vote the State 
Department was an apologist, if not an open 
advocate, for giving the U.A.R. this seat on 
the central peace and law enforcement body 
of the United Nations. 

When in a letter to the Times early in 
October I protested against. the possibility 
of the election of the U.A.R. to the Council, 
representative of our State Department has- 
tily tried to explain and justify the pro- 
posed selection. I found the explanation 
most unsatisfactory. 

My original protest was doubly based on 
the dubious wisdom of seating on the Coun- 
cil a nation which persisted in violating and 
defying the Council’s own resolutions on the 
Suez Canal, and was the most constant 
mischiefmaker in the Middle East; and on 
the even greater error of failing to award 
this seat to one of the black African na- 
tions, who, at that point, had no repre- 
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sentation whatever on the Security Council. 
Instead of taking a course of constructive 
leadership in this situation, the United 
States went blindly along in the same old 
rut of appeasing Nasser, supinely accepting 
the mistaken notion that the seat in ques- 
tion belonged to the Arab League. 


EFFECTS BEING FELT 


Now America and the rest of the free 
world are reaping the dubious dividends of 
this latest cultivation of the good will of 
Nasser. 

At the beginning of this month there was 
held in Casablanca a conference of five 
neutralist nations: Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, 
Mali, and the U.A.R.—all black African, ex- 
cept for the U.A.R. From this conference 
Nasser’s voice and views emerged as the 
most potent, thanks in part at least to 
Egypt’s recent elevation to membership on 
the Security Council. 

At this Casablanca conference an African 
organization, modeled along the lines of 
NATO, was projected. Nasser, of course, 
expects to dominate this organization which 
he hopes to utilize for the advancement of 
his own designs—his dream of the creation 
of a great Afro-Asian empire, with himself 
at the head of it. This has always been his 
vision. 

The first steps on the road could be to use 
this new African organization to wage poli- 
tical and military war, first against Israel, 
and then against others who have resisted 
or thwarted him—Jordan, Ethiopia, Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey. 

Already at the Casablanca conference 
Nasser showed what was on his mind by 
forcing through an unscheduled resolution 
denouncing the acceptance from Israel of 
technological assistance or advice. Several 
African nations, including Ghana, have long 
been profiting from such assistance and 
cooperation. 

What has been our recent reward from 
Nasser. in return for our indulgence of him? 


DAILY ATTACKS 


We are being attacked and vilified almost 
daily in the Egyptian press and over the offi- 
cial Cairo radio. While almost the entire 
rest of the world is hailing the inauguration 
of a new U.S. President, shrill and discord- 
ant notes arise along the Nile, with violent 
assaults against President-elect Kennedy 
and denunciations of his views and pro- 
posals. 

What does this mean for the problems and 
challenges which confront the United States 
in this area? First of all, there must be a 
careful and incisive review of the substantial 
implications of the new African organiza- 
tion and its possible or potential impact on 
the world power structure and on the diplo- 
matic alinements in the Afro-Asian area. 
It may well be that forces have been set in 
motion which are beyond reversal and must 
be met at the next intersection rather than 
at the one already passed. 

Where the point of next impact of these 
forces might be, or where the point of equi- 
librium might be, is beyond seeing at the 
moment. But we dare not avert our eyes 
from this situation, or from the real con- 
sequences of our past policies. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 

New Yor«, January 19, 1961. 





The Honorable Keith Thomson 





SPEECH 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of KerrH TuHomson, I lost more 
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than a respected and honored colleague. 
I lost a personal friend for whom I had 
deep affection. — 

KerrH and I served together from the 
day we first came to Congress. We 
shared. many intimate thoughts and dis- 
cussions of our role here and our atti- 
tudes toward the responsibility of the 
service to which the people entrusted 
us. In this manner I came to know 
KEITH THOMSON as one of those rare in- 
dividuals with a devotion to duty which 
was almost a fault. He drove himself 
hard in giving his best to the job in 
hand. 

From combat experience in time of 
war which we also shared, although in 
different theatres, we often talked of the 
sacrifice of those who put love of country 
and service to mankind above their own 
self-interest, and many times we won- 
dered at the turn of fate which seemed 
too soon to take the best, the noblest 
from us. 

That KelrnH THOMSON had to leave this 
life so young in years, cannot help but be 
a loss to the land he loved and to the 
people he served so well. But that land 
and those people are the better, I am 
sure, because KEITH passed this way. In 
a way he had a full life. He put so much 
into it. 

To his devoted wife and sons, I join 
with my colleagues in extending my 
sympathy. 

Perhaps the creed which guided Kre1TxH 
THomson could be found in the follow- 
ing lines. written some time ago by a 
friend of mine: 


Calvary, the shadows hastened the end of 
day, 

And those near the Master heard Him say, 

“It is finished,” He bowed His head, 

The soldiers muttered, “He is dead.” 


Now I, trying to follow in the Master’s way, 

Lift up my eyes and to my Father say, 

My life is thine, take it, Oh God, 

That another’s path may be less hard to 
trod. 


If I can stoop to lift or ease one single pain, 

Or utter one word of beauty that may live 
again, 

Then I may say, when at last I stand alone, 

It is finished, Father, I am coming home. 





The 43d Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
January 22, marks the 43d anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukrainian 
National Republic. 

On this memorable occasion I would 
like to join with my esteemed colleagues 
in paying tribute to those peoples of the 
Ukraine who have labored and suffered 
under the yoke of communism since the 
brutal suppression of their rights and 
freedoms by the Communists in 1920. 

History has demonstrated that the un- 
daunted human spirit cannot be sup- 
pressed. The Ukrainian people and 
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Americans of Ukrainian ancestry can 
take great courage in the fact thet the 
free mind of man has always conquered 
the tyranny of a powerful aggressor. 
Above all else, this basic truth must be 
recognized and nurtured, for it is our 
basic weapon in the struggle with com- 
munism. 

The Ukraine in particular has been a 
source of constant fear to the rulers of 
the Communist empire. The sympathies 
and hopes of the free world are with 
the Ukrainian people in their fight for 
freedom and independence. We must 
pledge ourselves to the goal of a better 
world where all peoples must live in 
peace, freedom, and justice. 





A Dedicated and Devoted Humanitarian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. .Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to the following 
article by Stanley Garten concerning one 
of New York’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, the Honorable Jonah J. Goldstein. 

Mr. Garten’s article appeared in the 
Synagogue Light, November 1960 issue. 

To those of us who have had the good 
fortune to know him well enough to 
fondly call him “Johnny,” the article is 
the understatement of the year. Judge 
Goldstein is truly one of God’s gentle- 
men. The article follows: 

A DEDICATED AND DEVOTED HUMANITARIAN 

(By Stanley Garten) 

As Judge Jonah J. Goldstein and I, who 
have been friends for 40 years, sat in the 
study of his spacious apartment on West 
55th Street, the judge talked about the good 
work of those whom he called dedicated and 
devoted public servants. I mentioned Dr. 
Morris Meister, president of Bronx Commu- 
nity College, not because he is my mechutan, 
being the father-in-law of my daughter Lee 
Garten Meister, but because I felt he justly 
merited inclusion in the category about 
whom Judge Goldstein was . “Sure, 
he is way up near the top of the list,” said 
the judge, and proceeded to narrate a num- 
ber of incidents where Dr. Meister, a fellow 
member of Grand Street Boys’ Association, 
had shown his broad sympathy for deserv- 
ing but impoverished students and had gone 
all out to aid them, through the cooperation 
of Grand Street Boys’ Foundation, of which 
he is a trustee. To this foundation and its 
parent organization, the Grand Street Boys’ 
Association, of which Judge Goldstein has 
been president for 25 years, the judge gives 
service above and beyond the call of duty. 

“Dedicated and devoted public servant” is 
a term which may be aptly applied to Judge 
Goldstein to describe his judicial career and 
the extrajudicial work he did for the bene- 
fit of the community while on the bench. 
At the height of the Seabury investigation 
which had revealed some unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in city government, including the 
magistrates’ courts, Jonah J. Goldstein was 
induced to relinquish a highly successful 
law practice to accept appointment, on 
March 6, 1931, as a New York City magis- 
trate. He was made chairman of the com- 
mittee on reorganization of the magistrates’ 
courts, and held that position until May 21, 
1936, when he accepted Gov. Herbert H. 
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Lehman’s appointment to succeed Hon. Otto 
A. Rosalsky, upon the latter’s death, as 
judge of the court of general sessions, our 
highest court for the trial of criminal cases. 

One of the important reforms he accom- 
plished while a te was his leader- 
ship in securing the elimination from that 
criminal court of the consideration of fam- 
ily matters and the establishment of the 
domestic relations court to deal with such 
cases from a social -viewpoint and equipped 
with the necessary type of personnel to 
assist the court through psychological and 
other relevant investigation and informa- 
tion. His book, “The Family in Court,” did 
much to accomplish this necessary improve- 
ment of our procedure. 

Another achievement by him as a magis- 
trate was to establish and conduct an 
“adolescent term” for cases involving youth- 
ful offenders. Judge Goldstein did this 
work after regular court hours, voluntarily. 
His pioneer efforts were the forerunner of 
all youthful offender courts in this State. 

As a judge of the court of general sessions, 
he continued this work in a different form, 
by leading the movement for the enactment 
of new youthful offender laws, which were 
adopted and are now in operation. 

His public career had begun 4 years after 
he became a lawyer in 1907 upon his gradu- 
ation from New York University Law School. 
Hon, Alfred E. Smith, the majority leader 
of the assembly in the New York State Legis- 
lature in 1911, appointed young Jonah Gold- 
stein to be his secretary and also clerk of the 
ways and means committee of the assembly. 
This powerful committee had charge of the 
State budget. 

While studying and practicing law, the 
future judge, who was born and grew up on 
the Lower East Side of New York and was 
a@ son of immigrant parents, had been ac- 
tively affiliated with settlement houses in 
the area. Even before his graduation from 
law school, he had become the first East Side 
boy to be a “club leader” at the educational 
alliance. He was a resident social worker at 
the university settlement at Eldridge and 
Rivington Streets. 

He organized the Jewish Big Brothers in 

1909, and became its first, and unpaid, secre- 
tary. 
With the aid of Lillian D. Wald and Dr. 
Henry Moskowitz, he was active in founding 
the East Side Neighborhood Association, 
which did yeoman work to improve condi- 
tions in that vicinity. 

While assisting the future Governor 
Smith, Jonah Goldstein drafted a bill for 
legislative enactment, to permit medical ex- 
aminations of children arraigned in chil- 
dren's court, so that the judges of that court 
could know whether a child’s errant be- 
havior might be due, partly or wholly, to 
his physical condition or possibly a mental 
abnormality. For those days, half a century 
ago, this was a revolutionary measure. It 
took 3 years to get it into the law. The 
first year Mayor Gaynor vetoed it, having 
jurisdiction because it affected the city of 
New York. The second year Governor Dix 
vetoed it. After the legislature adopted it 
for the third time there were no more 
vetoes. 

In 1920, Judge Goldstein married Harriet 
B. Lowenstein, an attorney-who was the first 
woman lawyer to become a New York cer- 
tified public accountant. They met while 
both were engaged in philanthropic en- 
deavors. Mrs. Goldstein was at that time 
philanthropic advisor to the noted commu- 
nity leader Felix M. Warburg. For 9 years 
.8he was the unpaid Controller of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies. For 27 
_ years she served without remuneration in 
@ similar capacity for the joint distribution 
conumittee. 

In 1922, the judge and his wife went to 
Europe for that committee, which was bring- 
ing relief to our starving coreligionists in 
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Europe. In 1929, at the request of Mr. War- 
burg, Herbert Lehman and other leaders, , 
Jonah Goldstein left his law practice for sev- 
eral months to go to Palestine, as it was then 
called to investigate the Palestine riots and 
to aid the victims. Both of these assign- 
ments were performed by Judge Goldstein 
without monetary compensation. 

While practicing law, Judge Goldstein was 
one of the first lawyers in this city to employ 
Negroes as attorneys. From 1919 to early 
in 1926, one of his assistants was Aiken A. 
Pope, a graduate of Harvard College, with 
Phi Beta Kappa membership, and a grad- 
uate of Harvard Law School. Mr. Aiken is 
now a referee in the State labor department. 
From 1922 to 1925, the Honorable Francis R. 
Rivers, a graduate of Yale Law School, now 
a justice of the city court, was employed in 
Judge Goldstein’s office. 

In 1942, when it appeared that Negro law- 
yers were excluded from membership in the 
American Bar Association, Judge Goldstein 
resigned from that body, rejoining it only 
after this discrimination ceased. 

In 1939, with the support of his many 
friends, Jonah Goldstein entered the Demo- 
cratic primaries as a candidate for the nomi- 
nation of that party for judge of the court 
of general sessions. He won the nomina- 
tion and, although his name was No. 7 on 
the line, he led the ticket in the election 
thereafter. His term began January 1, 1940, 
and he served until December 31, 1956, when 
he retired because of the constitutional age 
limitations. 

His professional affiliations include the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
New York County Lawyers Association, New 
York State Bar Association, American Bar 
Association, and American Judicature So- 
ciety. 

He has always been and still is extremely 
active in charitable and communal en- 
deavors. He is director of the United Jewish 
Appeal of Greater New York and has served 
as such since its organization. He is di- 
rector of the joint distribution committee 
and has served in that capacity for over 25 
years. He is trustee at large of the Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies and president of its Council of Frater- 
nal and Benevolent Organizations. He is di- 
rector of the Jewish Educational Committee 
and of the University Settlement. He is 
chairman of the Greater New York Jewish 
Committee of the Boy Scouts of America. 

His interests transcend religious and racial 
boundaries. He succeeded Governor Smith 
as chairman of the Benefit Committee of the 
Holy Name Center for Homeless Men and 
is a member of the board of that organiza- 
tion. He is a director of the Governor Smith 
Memorial Fund. He is actively associated 
with the Harlem branch of the YMCA and 
is a director of the Lincoln Educational 
Foundation. 

For more than 25 years, he has been presi- 
dent of the Grand Street Boys Association 
and is president of the Grand Street Boys 
Foundation. In the latter office, he has 
pioneered for the last 10 years in granting 
maintenance scholarships, for registration 
fees, books, fares, lunches, etc., to young 
people who live in this city and who need 
help toward their maintenance while at- 
tending a municipal college. These scholar- 
ships are not given «> the basis of philan- 
thropy but are intended as the fulfillment of 
the fundamental American principle of af- 
fording equality of opportunity and to help 
those who are capable, to realize their justi- 
fiable ambitions founded upon proper mental 
and moral equipment; to build and conserve 
our human assets and to offset economic 
liabilities. 

Among other assistance rendered by the 
Grand Street Boys Foundation, are “work 
scholarships,” which are for work done by the 
recipient students within the municipal col- 
lege which they attend, For these jobs, 
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which help the student to pay tuition, the 
Grand Street Boys Foundation pays him the 
wages. These “work scholarships” are under 
the supervision of Dr. Morris Meister. When 
the family of a student is obliged to receive 
public assistance, the Grand Street Boys 
Foundation pays tuition of $350 annually at 
one of the community colleges for a quali- 
fled member of the family, as well as main- 
tenance. 

In Harry Golden’s new book, “Enjoy, 
Enjoy,” the noted author says: “As a mem- 
ber of the Grand Street Boys, I am particu- 
larly proud of its most important project, 
the maintenance scholarship.” 


It must be remembered that a boy or girl 
in a family receiving public assistance is 
“taken off relief” when he or she reaches 18 
years of age. The family’s income is reduced 
because of the elimination of the budgetary 
item for the youngster’s food and clothing, 
and further hardship is caused because the 
youngster is required to pay for his or her 
board and lodging, out of earnings, but can- 
not earn because he or she has to spend time 
at college. By arrangement of Grand Street 
Boys Foundation with the mayor and the 
welfare department, these deserving young 
people, upon graduation from high school, are 
kept on public assistance for food and cloth- 
ing and the Grand Street Boys Foundation 
grants a maintenance scholarship to pay 
such expenses as are needed for books, etc., 
as mentioned above incident to attendance 
at a municipal college. 

Another activity is recognition of dedi- 
cated teachers. To spotlight such teachers 
in our public school system, Grand Street 
Boys, at a luncheon, presented to each of 10 
such teachers a check of $500 and to 100 of 
them appropriately worded parchment 
A committee of prominent active 
and retired educators worked indefatigably 
to make these selections. Grand Street Boys 
will continue this recognition and hopes 
others, both in our community and else- 
where, will thereby be aroused and inspired, 
to give recognition for dedicated service by 
devoted teachers who are striving to give our 
children the most desirable foundation for 
character building. 

Other activities of Grand Street Boys As- 
sociation include: sending underprivileged 
children to summer camps, sponsoring a 
Boy Scout troop in which boys of every race, 
creed, and color are members, and awarding 


.annually, at a luncheon, to Scouts on a city- 


wide basis, religious awards in scouting, em- 
bracing all faiths; sports activities for all 
creeds and races, thereby seeking to counter- 
act the discrimination practiced by a num- 
ber of athletic organizations; rehabilitation 
of young men and women who have been in 
reformatories but who want and deserve a 
chance to become useful citizens; hobbies 
program for underprivileged oldsters and 
youngsters, as well as hospitalized veterans, 
and for 24 consecutive years, Grand Street 
has brought to its clubhouse at 106 West 
55th Street, New York, as its guests, couples 
who have been married for 50 years or more 
but who have never celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary. Grand Street Boys 
gives them annually a sumptuous dinner, 
with music, corsages for the ladies, bouton- 
nieres for the men, gifts for both, all in a 
romantic setting. 

To all of these and many other public- 
spirited activities, Judge Jonah J. Goldstein 
has unselfishly devoted himself completely 
and wholeheartedly. It is not surprising that 
prominent men and women, of all faiths 
and walks of life, have expressed their great 
admiration and high regard for Judge Gold- 
stein. Cardinal Spellman, the late Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop Manning, Mrs, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the noted author Fannie Hurst, 
the late »U.S. Senator Wagner and former 
Governor Lehman are a few who have lauded 
Judge Goldstein. 
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He is a member of three well-known syna- 
gogues. One of these is on the Lower East 
Side, for Judge Goldstein never forgets nor 
neglects the locality which has meant s0 
much to him and to many thousands of 
others whose early years were spent there. 
The other two synagogues to which he be- 
longs are near his present home. 

His concept of the humanitarian work to 
which he has dedicated himself so completely 
is in accord with the traditional and au- 
thentic teaching of our faith. The Hebrew 
word generally translated as “charity” or 
“philanthropy” is “tsedakah,” the root of 
which is “tsedak,” meaning “justice.” Our 
religion was unique, and may be said to be 
so still, in affirming that when we aid those 
less fortunate than ourselves, we perform an 
act of justice rather than of mercy. Our 
sages taught that, in helping the poor, the 
handicapped and the afflicted, we should do 
so in a way which would not hurt their feel- 
ings and we should strive to preserve their 
self-respect. To emphasize the dignity and 
worth of every individual, the Talmud, us- 
ing a form of hyperbole which is often em- 
ployed as a means of stressing a principle, 
seys that when a man saves the life of only 
one other human being, it is as if he had 
saved the whole world. Judge Goldstein’s 
noble labors for more than half a century 
have benefited untold numbers of people, 
not only here but in many other lands, so 
that, in his case, the Talmudic statement is 
not an hyperbole or exaggeration but is al- 
most literally true. ' 

There is a human, down-to-earth quality 
about Jonah Goldstein; an absence of pre- 
tense or cant, an abundance of energy sel- 
dom found in a man past 3 score years and 
10, and a friendliness and practical in- 
sight into any social or human problem, 
which make Jonah Goldstein the kind of 
man you are glad to call a friend. You 
feel that he is your personal friend while 
he serves the whole community as a dedi- 
cated and devoted humanitarian. 

May God grant him and his beloved wife 
many more years of life, health, happiness, 
and service. 





The Recent Attempted Takeover of 
Endicott Johnson Corp. Points Up 
Possible Weaknesses in Present Law 
Which Permits Corporate Power Plays 
With Funds of Tax-Free Charitable 
Trusts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the key- 
stone of the economy of the so-called 
triple cities, composed of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, and Endicott, N.Y., in the 
district I am privileged to represent, has 
for many years been the Nation’s second 
largest shoe company, Endicott Johnson 
Corp. 

Faced with the growing problem of 
foreign competition, a subject of in- 
creasing concern to us all, Endicott 
Johnson, like many another shoe com- 
pany, has had its financial difficulties of 
late. Undoubtedly sparked by that 
situation, it has just successfully come 
through a battle for control of the cor- 
poration that has been of more im- 
mediate concern to the entire commu- 
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nity. The story of that battle is de- 
scribed in the following column by J. A. 
Livingston, the respected financial writ- 
er, which appeared in.the Evening Press 
of Binghamton, N.Y., on January 18, 
1961, and it makes for fascinating read- 
ing. 

As of this date, the community and 
local management, working together in 
an inspired fashion of which both should 
be proud, appear to have won that bat- 
tle, but there remains for all of us to 
consider, and particularly the members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the question of whether or not a chari- 
table trust, which has been granted tax- 
free status by this Congress, should be 
used as it may have been used here by 
outside interests in an attempt to en- 
rich the donors of such a trust or founda- 
tion or to aggrandize their own economic 
power. Mr. Livingston, near the end of 
his column, suggests certain informa- 
tion which the Treasury Department 
might seek “to get behind a trust’s fa- 
cade” in an attempt to determine if such 
a entity is abusing the intent for which 
it was created. I am not sure that the 
Treasury Department can or will con- 
sider these suggestions without appro- 
priate congressional interest, or perhaps 
even: without corrective legislation. I 
am convinved, nevertheless, that such 
congressional interest should be forth- 
coming, and I am hopeful that the ap- 
propriate committees of this Congress 
will take early note of this situation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the column by Mr. Livingston follows: 

LisT, KAPLAN Use OF CHARITABLE TRUSTS 

QUESTIONED Z 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

PHILADELPHIA.—Up in the Triple Cities area 
of New York State, citizens of Endicott, 
Johnson City, and Binghamton have become 
Bunker Hillers—but with stock certificates, 
not muskets. 

They have organized to repel a corporate 
invader armed with the funds of a tax- 
free charitable foundation: So, you and I, 
as Federal taxpayers, are inadvertent par- 
ticipants in this struggle for control of 
Endicott Johnson Corp., the Nation’s second 
largest shoe company. 

As a first move toward acquiring Endicott 
Johnson, Albert A. List, president of Glen 
Alden Corp., traded 140,000 Glen Alden shares 
owned by his Albert A. List Foundation, Inc., 
for the 60,000 Endicott Johnson shares con- 
trolled by J. M. Kaplan. Fifty-four thousand 
of these came from the J. M, Kaplan Pund, 
Inc., also a charitable foundation. 

Kaplan had controlled Welch Grape Juice, 
Hearn’s Department Stores, and other com- 
panies. Glen Alden, once primarily an an- 
thracite company, is now a corporate con- 
glomerate of textiles, auto parts, movie 
houses, real estate, oil, and gas. 

The skein of events began on November 12, 
1959. According to a court affidavit, Kaplan 
then presented himself to the Endicott John- 
son board of directors as the owner of 60,000 
shares of stock through his foundation and 
relatives. He was elected to the board. Once 
List had Kaplan’s stock in hand, he made 
an open offer to all Endicott Johnson stock- 
holders to buy them out at $30.50 a share. 

Frank A. Johnson, president of Endicott 
Johnson, and townspeople organized com- 
mittees to buy up shares to vote against 
Glen Alden in a proxy fight. 

They feared Glen Alden might liquidate 
the company and deprive the communities 
of their largest employer. List denies any 
such intention. He said he wanted to re- 
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organize the company and rebuild its earning 
power. 

Regardless of intent, the episode reveals 
in full nakedness how charitable foundations 
can be misused. A charitable trust, or 
foundation, is granted tax-free status by 
Congress solely for a charitable purpose. 
Assets are not to be employed to enrich the 
donors or founders or to aggrandize their 
economic power. , 

A person can build up a foundation by 
contributing, every year, part of his income. 
If the investments are well chosen, the fund 
may grow rapidly through capital apprecia- 
tion. Only income must be disbursed. 

The foundation’s sponsor may be able to 
use the assets to buy control of companies, 
in so doing, he becomes an indirect bene- 
ficiary of the trust through the power it con- 
fers on him. 

He can install himself as president of a 
corporation so acquired. He can find jobs for 
friends, relatives, and business associates. 
He can favor friends with business. 

Kaplan has said that Endicott Johnson was 
a dying company. Therefore, he wanted to 
bring in Glen Alden’s management to re- 
vive it. That raises this question: Is it pru- 
dent and proper for a trustee of a founda- 
tion to invest charitable funds in a com- 
pany which he thinks requires a managerial 
pulmotor? 

Isn't that taking a speculative risk which 
a trustee ought to avoid? ‘ 

Reports of charitable trusts to the Treasury 
do not easily disclose how assets are being 
used. Information returns must be filed an- 
nually disclosing income, disbursements, and 
assets. 

However, unless the trust owns 10 percent 
or more of any class of stock of any corpora- 
tion, it doesn’t have to disclose the name of 
the company. 

If a large taxpayer sets up several trusts 
himself or through relatives, he could, with- 
out disclosure, easily control companies by 
confining holdings in each trust to less than 
10 percent of a company’s stock. 

To guard against the use of charitable 
foundation assets for purposes of corporate 
control, it might be well for the Treasury 
Department to seek additional information 
to get behind a trust’s facade. It might ask: 

Are any officers or trustees of the trust or 
foundation or any of its major contributors 
Officers, directors, or principal (10 percent) 
stockholders in a corporation in which the 
trust has an investment of more than 5 per- 
cent of its net assets? 

If yes, who are they and which are the cor- 
porations. This would disclose control or 
influential relationships of officers, trustees, 
and contributors to corporations. 

Furthermore, a list of stocks in which the 
trust has more than 5 percent of its net 
assets invested ought to be required. Then, 
by inspection, Treasury officials and the 
courts could determine whether a trust’s 
assets were diversified or were concentrated 
in a few stocks. 

Kaplan and List may not have abused their 
trusts but their transaction points up the 
manner in which a charity sometimes serves 
two masters. 





Youth Peace Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 
Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 


Speaker, let no one say that the young 
people of America are irresponsible and 
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materialistic in their philosophy of life. 
Youth is concerned with the future of 
our country and this is good to know. 

The James, Logan High School of 
Union City, Calif., is typical of thousands 
of such institutions throughout the 
United States. It is in an economic area 
that is neither rich, poor nor depressed. 
It is a normal American area and I am 
happy to invite the attention of all to 
two letters I received from groups of 
students at this high school. These let- 
ters were unsolicited and, therefore, the 
more valuable: 

Union Crry, Catir., 
January 18, 1961. 
The Honorable GrorcEe P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We have had the 
privilege of reading an article in Our Times 
magazine entitled “Would the ‘Youth Peace 
Corps’ Work?” We have discussed this pro- 
posal in several classes, and from the dis- 
cussions, we have gathered that there are 
few who disagree with the plan. 

We agree with Mr. Kennedy and whole- 
heartedly believe that this program would 
not only work, but help erase the “idle rich” 
image of the American people. 

Many Americans use the slogan “Our 
Future Is Vested in Our Youth,” but few 
people give us a chance to prove ourselves. 

Mr. Kennedy is correct in his belief that 
the young people of our country are capable 
of overcoming the Communist challenge. 
We are anxious to be of service to our 
country, and feel that we can make this 
program successful. The people in the un- 
derdeveloped parts of the world need our 
help, but they are being disillusioned by the 
useless talk of the men in our State Depart- 
‘ment. Youth could make no worse mistakes 
than some of the diplomats who have left 
the impression that we are high-society, 
lazy, and partygoing snobs. 

We believe that the power of youth is 
strong. Many talented American young 
people would weleome the opportunity to 
serve in this program, and their willingness 
is sincere. 

We hope that when this issue is presented 
to , you will speak for us in the 
support of this proposal. 

Very sincerely yours, 

David Lynch, Rich Hensley, Bill Wallace, 
Reuben Peraza, Jim Pacheco, Nadine 
Marshall, Sharon Martin, Jackie 
Murphy, Sharon Steinbeck, Ellen 
Lette, Kueliger Dabturnz, Allan 
George, Gary Alcorn, Leslie Ahrens, 
Kathleen Dunn, Bruce Andrade, Ray 
Gehrke. 

UNION Crry, CALIr., 
January 1961. 
The Honorable Greorce P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN MILLER: We would like 
to call to your attention the proposal coming 
before the House this month, entitled Youth 
Peace Corps. We, as a group of high school 
seniors, who this proposal will affect, are 
strongly in favor of this corps. 

We would like to have this proposal passed 
by the House, if possible, for the following 
reasons: 

One, we believe that a young person would 
be able to adapt to a different environment 
much easier than an adult. 

Two, it would probably increase friendly 
relations. We think that day-to-day con- 
tact with the members of the Youth Peace 
Corps would give the people of underdevelop- 
oped lands a better way to learn more about 
our country and our way of life. By and 
large, we feel that our national respect and 
perhaps our “national purpose’ would be 
more clearly defined. 
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Three, in this corps young men and women 
will have a much greater chance to serve 
their country. It is generally thought that 
all young men and women have an obliga- 
tion to their country. Why couldn’t some 
of these young people fill that obligation by 
joining the Youth Peace Corps? 

Four, the military service often only marks 
a period of time killing for our more talented 
young people. But in the Youth Peace Corps 
there would be only the young people who 
actually wanted to do something for their 
country. 

Would the members of this Peace Corps 
have the courage to accept the vast differ- 
ences in diet, housing, and medical care or 
the maturity to accept vast differences in cul- 
ture? Will they carry out their missions in 
the halfhearted spirit of a temporary as- 
signment? In answer to these questions we 
would like to say that a young person who 
does join the Peace Corps is doing it because 
he wants to and not because of a law that 
forces him as is the case with the armed serv- 
ices. 

We sincerely hope that.this letter may aid 
you and others in making any decisions on 
this proposal. We thank you for sparing 
the time to read our letter. 

Sincerely, 

Pat Young, Marilyn Margolis, Judy 
Thornton, Elaine Rauch, Frank S. 
Pendy, Thomas R. Powell, Sue Harvey, 
David Martin, LeRoy Dutra, Anita M. 
Potter, Geo. E. Miller, Bruce Rupp, 
Jerri Curry, Carolyn Cagan, Al Solari, 
Janeen Albert, Diane Falkowski, Pat 
Berchem, Sam Burgess, James Collier. 


Outline for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present to you and the 
other Members of this House the text 
of an editorial appearing in the Los 
Angeles Examiner for Saturday, January 
21, 1961. In presenting it I respectfully 
suggest that the first paragraph thereof 
is language entirely fitting and proper 
for we of this great legislative body to 
also consider and to accept in our men- 
tal attitude and awareness of the chal- 
lenge which we in this 87th Congress 
face. We no less than the executive 
branch of our Government also face a 
“great challenge.” 

The editorial follows: 

OUTLINE FOR ACTION 

President Kennedy’s inaugural address was 
an eloquent and confident acceptance of the 
great challenges he and his administration 
will face. 

As could have been expected from the 
youngest man ever elected to the Presidency, 
it was a speech imbued with youthful vig- 
or—a zest tempered by recognition of monu- 
mental tasks ahead. There was nothing in 
it to justify the fears of some Americans 
that our 35th President is an advocate of 
national extravaganza programs or will edge 
us toward appeasement of international 
communism. 

In fact, it seems hearteningly evident that 
Mr. Kennedy intends to lead from strength. 

“We dare not tempt (our adversaries) with 
weakness,” he said. “For only when our 
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arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we be 
certain beyond doubt that they will never be 
employed. * * * We shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend or oppose any foe in order to 
assure the survival and success of liberty.” 

In the same vein he served notice on 
Fidel Castro, Nikita Khrushchev, and Mao 
Tse-tung that the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine will be upheld. “Let all our neigh- 
bors know that we shall join with them to 
oppose aggression or subversion anywhere in 
the Americas. And let every other power 
know that this hemisphere intends to remain 
the master of its own house.” 

From this position of strength and pur- 
pose, President Kennedy called on the Soviet 
Union to join with us to “formulate serious 
and precise proposals for the inspection and 
control of arms, and bring the absolute power 
to destroy other nations under the absolute 
control of all nations.” 

It goes without saying that this expresses 
the hope of millions. It also goes without 
saying that these hopes have been frustrated 
by the Communist record of broken promises, 
delaying tactics and refusal to accept “pre- 
cise proposals.” 

It is President Kennedy’s right—perhaps 
his duty—to make a new try. We whole- 
heartedly wish him success but we trust that 
he is prepared for failure, and will not put 
up with continued Communist stalling, with 
its cumulative peril to our security. 

All to the good were the President’s call 
for allied unity, his pledge of deeds to help 
our neighbors in this Hemisphere and his 
caution to nations emerging from colonialism 
not to permit themselves to be made captive 
by “a far more iron tyranny.” 

To his fellow Americans, President Ken- 
nedy voiced a stirring summons—‘“ask not 
what your country will do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

The Examiner as always reserving the right 
of specific dissent, will support President 
Kennedy in hfs outline for action. 


Boycotting U.S. Ships—The Real Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of the amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1960 which gives 
the President the right to deny aid to any 
country that indulges in boycotts or 
blockades of international waterways, I 
should like to call attention to an im- 
portant article entitled “Boycotting U.S. 
Ships—The Real Issue,” appearing in the 
current issue of Prevent World War III, 
published by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization located at 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y.: 

BoyrcorTine U.S. SHrps—THE REAL IssuE 

“Damascus, Syria, November 5.—Three 
American freighters were barred today from 
all Arab seaports by the Arab League boycott 
of Israel. The league said the Ike, 7,209 
tons; Marine Voyager, 7,607 tons, and Er- 
anthia, 6,533 tons, were put on the blacklist 
because they violated the boycott.” 

The full significance of the Arab boycott 
and blacklisting campaign buttressed by 
President Nasser’s Suez blockade, is a subject 
that deserves the closest attention of se- 
curity-minded Americans. Unfortunately, 
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like other vital issues affecting the national 
interest, the real meaning of these Arab 
actions has either been distorted or con- 
cealed by well-oiled propaganda machines. 
The net result is that many Americans are 
either unaware of the grave implications or 
sincerely believe that the issue is solely the 
concern of the Arabs and the Israelis. 


DISTORTING FACTS 


Even if we were to accept the view that 
these matters fall exclusively within the 
context of Arab-Israeli relations, misrepre- 
sentation of the facts are clearly indicated. 
It is similar to the case of the Arab refugees 
where the responsibility for their present 
plight is shielded by mountains of misin- 
formation. For example, in previous issues 
of Prevent World War III the society en- 
deavored to clear away the debris which 


tended to bury the essential truths sur- 


(See “The 
No. 6565, 


rounding the refugee problem. 
Pawn of Arab Power Politics.” 
winter-spring 1960.) 

Our own conclusions as to the responsi- 
bility for the refugee scandal have now been 
confirmed by a leading figure of the Arab 
world. King Hussein of. Jordan, who said: 
“Since 1948, Arab leaders have approached 
the Palestine problem in an irresponsible 
manner. They have not looked into the 
future. They have no plan or approach. 
They have used the Palestine people for sel- 
fish political purposes. This is ridiculous 
and, I could say, even criminal.” (January 
17, 1960). We feel sure that some day cour- 
ageous Arab leaders will publicly tell the 
truth behind the present boycott and black- 
listing operations. Nevertheless, it is essen- 
tial, for argument’s sake, to obtain a clear 
perspective of these Arab policies in relation 
to Israel before we discuss their wider 
implications. 


In a letter to the New York Times (June 
24, 1960) Mr. Harold B. Minor, president, 
American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 
tried to explain the Arab policy of boycott 
and blockade by charging that Israel was 
in contempt of U.N. declarations calling for 
the return of the Arab refugees to their 
former homes. Mr. Minor cited paragraph 2 
of Resolution 194/III of December 11, 1948, 
to support his contention. It is interesting 
to note that Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
referred to this same paragraph during the 
debate last spring in Congress on the amend- 
ment which called upon the President to 
uphold American rights against discrimina- 
tion when allocating mutual security funds 
to recipient nations. At that time, Senator 
FULBRIGHT opposed the resolution, alleging 
that it would antagonize President Nasser 
and other Arab leaders. In trying to provide 
a reasonable explanation for the Arabs’ bel- 
ligerent attitude, the Senator cited the above 
mentioned paragraph of the U.N. resolution. 
The State Department, too, through its Un- 
dersecretary of State, Mr. Douglas Dillon, has 
alluded to the refugee problem as one of 
the basic reasons why the Arabs have been 
pursuing warlike policies toward a neighbor- 
ing state. 

THE U.N. RESOLUTION 

It is said that a half-truth is even more 
diabolical than an outright lie. Mr. Minor’s 
quotation from the above-mentioned U.N. 
resolution is a case in point. The resolution 
to which he referred carried a number of 
provisions among which was to call upon 
“the governments and authorities concerned 

* * * to seek agreement by negotiations 
conducted with a view toward the final set- 
tlement of all questions outstanding be- 
tween them.” Furthermore, even the para- 
graph mentioned by Mr. Minor carried a 
qualifying statement which limited its appli- 
cation only to refugees “wishing * * * to live 
at peace with their neighbors.” As Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse declared in his reply to 
Senator Fu.sricnt during the congressional 
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debate, the entire resolution adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly “intended that any 
Arab repatriation would be within the con- 
text of Arab-Israel peace negotiations.” It 
is also worthy of note that this very resolu- 
tion to which Mr. Minor refers in defending 
Arab policy of boycott and blockade, was 
voted down by all the Arab States precisely 
because they oppose peace negotiations. 
These are the basic facts which Mr. Minor 
omitted in his letter. Consequently, the 
reader inevitably received a distorted pic- 
ture. One can legitimately ask the question 
whether such misrepresentation is part of a 
calculated policy to impede progress in the 
search for a just and secure peace in the 
Middle East. 

As regards the return of the refugees, the 
U.N. resolution made it perfectly clear that 
it would only be applicable to Arabs who were 
willing to work constructively in Israel. It 
is a fact, however, that most refugees, vic- 
tims of a hate-inciting campaign sponsored 
by the Nasser regime, have declared that 
their aim is to return with the purpose of 
destroying the State of Israel. This senti- 
ment is incessantly repeated through all of 
Cairo’s propaganda organs and it has been 
publicly stated on many occasions by Mr. 
Nasser himself, “Our strength means the 
end * * * of Israel” (Oct. 14, 1960). Is it 
any wonder, therefore, that the Government 
of Israel should be concerned and ask for a 
more cautious approach to the refugee prob- 
lem? Is it not obvious that the so-called 
solution advocated by Nasser and his Amer- 
ican admirers would plunge the Middle East 
into a bloody conflict that could ignite the 
entire world? 

Mr. Minor ought to read American history 
more closely. Senator Morse performed a 
public service when he reminded the Senate 
how our forefathers handled American Loyal- 
ists and Tories who had fled to England dur- 
ing the Revolution. When the American 
Revolution triumphed, the British pressed 
the young American Republic to open its 
gates to these disloyal elements. The USS. 
Congress emphatically rejected this pressure 
and Benjamin Franklin informed the British 
on November 26, 1782, as follows: “Your min- 
isters require that we should receive again 
into our bosom those who have been our bit- 
terest enemies, and restore their properties 
who have destroyed ours; and while the 
wounds they have given us are still bleed- 
ing.” 

It is well to bear in mind the American 
tradition in this respect, as we probe the 
wider significance of the Arab boycott block- 
ade policies. These are people who believe 
that the United States can sit this one out, 
so to speak, that it is of no direct concern 
to the American people, nor that it even 
remotely touches upon our national inter- 
ests. The State Department itself has ap- 
proached this problem in this so-called de- 
tached manner. Under Secretary of State 
Dillon, while expressing pro forma regret 
over the Arab campaign, remarked neverthe- 
less that this is a problem that really is the 
concern of Israel and her neighbors because 
it is an outgrowth of the Palestine problem. 


DETACHED VIEW 


This so-called detached view was brought 
into sharp focus during last spring’s protest 
against the Egyptian ship Cleopatra by Amer- 
ican seamen. In an effort to fob off the 
real issue involved, Mr. Harry B. Ellis, the 
Christian Science Monitor’s Middle East ex- 
pert, concluded a lengthy article on the Cleo- 
patra episode in these words: “In this still 
murky situation one thing is clear. The 
United States is being dragged into what 
essentially is a political dispute between 
Israel and the UAR” (Apr. 21, 1960). Mr. 
Dillon is certainly right in noting that the 
Arab tactics arise from the present conflict 
between Israel and her neighbors, but he 
cannot maintain the myth that these dif- 
ficulties are due to the Palestine problem and 
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that the United States is not involved. The 
facts of history cannot be brushed aside by 
an authoritative denial that they exist. 

The United States was in the forefront 
of those states which supported the U.N. 
resolutions which established the State of 
Israel. The United States has vital economic 
interests in the Middle East and our country 
continues to give aid and assistance to both 
the Arbs and the Israelis. The importance of 
the Middle East to the United- States has 
been reflected in major policy declarations. 
Thus, on May 25, 1950, our country joined 
with Great Britain and France in stating 
their opposition to “the development of an 
arms race between the Arab states and Is- 
rael.” The third paragraph of this historic 
declaration reads: “The three governments 
take this opportunity of declaring their deep 
interest in and their desire to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of peace and 
stability in the area and their unalterable 
opposition to the use of force between any 
of the states in that area. The three gov- 
ernments, should they find that any of these 
states was preparing to violate frontiers or 
armistice lines, would, consistently with 
their obligations as members of the United 
Nations, immediately take action, both with- 
in and outside the United Nations to prevent 
such violation.” ‘The Eisenhower doctrine of 
1956 was another major statement of US. 
concern for developments in the Middle East. 
Therefore, it is grossly misleading to try 
to relegate the Midddle East crisis to the 
narrow question of relations between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. America’s vital 
interests are very much involved in this 
crisis and to pretend otherwise is to practice 
&@ cynical deception on the American people. 

The Christian Science Monitor’s corres- 
pondent, Mr. Ellis, alleged that the United 
States was being dragged into the Arab- 
Israel conflict via the Cleopatra incident. 
How does this square with the facts? The. 
Egyptian ship Cleopatra was picketed by 
American seamen for one reason and only 
one reason alone, i.e., that the Egyptian prac- 
tice of boycott and blacklisting threatens the 
livelihood of thousands of American seamen 
and violates the maritime rights of U.S.- 
owned ships. The State Department was 
very much aroused and annoyed over the 
seamen’s action. Mr. Dillon tried to mini- 
mize the Arab boycott and blacklisting pol- 
icy by assuring Senator FuLsricnt that only 
23 US.-owned ships were involved. Just 
how many ships must come under the ban 
of President Nasser’s regime before the 
United States deems it a challenge to its 
own maritime rights and interests? The fact 
is that the boycott and blacklisting con- 
tinues, inyolving 400 ships of dozens of na- 
tions. To this very day the Nasser govern- 
ment dictates what ships shall carry Amer- 
ican aid to Egypt running into the tens of 
millions of dollars. 

The boycott campaign grows. During this 
past summer the Arab League announced 
that it was not only boycotting American 
film companies but also such important in- 
dustrial concerns as Firestone International, 
Studebaker Packard, Fairbanks Morse, Bulo- 
va Watch Co., and the American Palestine 
Trading Corp. 

How large does this list have to be before 
the State Department recognizes that this 
boycott and blacklisting policy is a poison- 
ous arrow aimed at the very heart of our 
country’s commercial rights? It was the 
late Secretary Dulles himself who recog- 
nized the importance of free passage 
through the Suez Canal as affecting the 
rights of all nations including our own. In 
his report to the Nation on the Suez situa- 
tion (Aug. 3, 1956) Mr. Dulles said: “* * * 
but it is inadmissible that a waterway inter- 
nationalized by treaty, which is required for 
the livelihood of a score or more of nations, 
should be exploited by one country for pure- 
ly selfish purposes. * * * To permit this to 
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go unchallenged would be to encourage a 
breakdown of international fabric upon 
which the security and well-being of all peo- 
ples depend.” 3 
SENATORS SPEAK UP 

Mr. Dulles’ stern warning has come to 
pass, for it is now a fact beyond dispute 
that the Arabs, by their policies, are work- 
ing for the “breakdown of international 
fabric upon which the security and well- 
being of all peoples depend.” Is it any 
wonder, therefore, that public-spirited Sen- 
ators should. have raised their voices in 
Congress last to insist that the United 
States make it clear that it will not permit 
American funds to be employed in effect 
to subsidize illegal boycotts and blockades? 
The amendment which was passed as part 
of the mutual security program does not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of any country. 
An editorial in the New York World-Tele- 
gram (May 4, 1960) alleged that the amend- 
ment was “designed to punish the Arabs for 
barring the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping.” 
Another distortion. The amendment had 
only one aim, namely, to safeguard the rights 
of the United States. 

In opposing this amendment, Senator 
FULBRIGHT warned that it would “further 
embitter the Arabs and it will further drive 
them into the economic tentacles of the 
Soviet Union.” Despite this dire prediction 
the Arab governments, including Mr. Nas- 
ser’s regime, show no reluctance to receiving 
American funds. There has been no sharp 
deviation in the policies of any of these 
Arab governments. Nasser continues to 
closely collaborate with the Russians as he 
did before the amendment was passed and 
by the same token, governments like Jordan, 
remain good friends of the West. 

The theme that we must “butter up” the 
Arabs is always played whenever the voices 
are raised against the appeasement of re- 
gimes which have made no “bones” about 
their hatred for the United States. A fit- 

rejoinder was made by Senator Mors: 
“I think the time has come for us to make 
perfectly clear to the Arab countries that we 
are not going to be blackmailed by them any 
longer, whether because of oil or because 
they might go to war. If they want to go 
to go over to the Communists let them go 
over and boil in that Communist oil for a 
while, and see how they like it. 

“I have never been moved by the argu- 
ment that the Russians will take over the 
Middle East if we do not continue to support 
the dictatorial policies of certain Arab 
leaders. 

“The fact still remains that the Arab lead- 
ers are threatening to destroy the only free 
nation in the Middle East as soon as they 
think they are strong enough to do so, and 
we are being asked to continue to support 
such totalitarianism. 

“When are we going to stop supporting 
such a policy, which always boomerangs 
against us?” 

While the State Department wrings ,jts 
hands about putting “strings” on aid to the 
Arabs—"“strings” which actually were intend- 
ed to protect our national interests—our 
policymakers have not hesitated to put 
“strings” on American aid funds which indi- 
rectly could help the present Castro regime 
in Cuba. There was no debate on this deci- 
sion. There was no outcry from the State 
Department or from leading Senators that 
such “strings” would drive Cuba still further 
into the arms of the Russians. Apparently, 
the opposition to the mutual security 
amendment was not one of principle but 
rather of expediency—and shortsighted at 
that. 


From the foregoing, it is clear that the 
Arab policies of boycott and blockade are 
above all a grave threat to the peaceful con- 
duct of international commercial relations 
and directly endanger the maritime rights 
of the United States. It is no longer, if it 
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ever had been, a problem between Israel and 
her neighbors. It is of world concern and 
Was so recognized in a major solution by the 
International Federation at their 
26th Congress held in Switzerland in July 
1960. The United States cannot duck the 
issue any longer. Our country must act in 
its own interest to smash the devilish con- 
spiracy which can only lead to a further 
aggravation of international tensions and 
undermine the economic well-being of the 
United States. 





Some Observations by Gov. M. S. 
Szymezak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following remarks by 
the Honorable M.S. Szymczak, member 
of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, before the 42d 
annual convention of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., on June 9, 
1960: : 





SoME OBSERVATIONS 


Outside observers sometimes have the im- 
pression that only on those comparatively 
infrequent occasions, when actions are an- 
nounced and in the news, does anything 
happen in the Federal Reserve System, e.g., 
the recent change in the discount rate. The 
facts, as you and I know, are quite the con- 
trary. Many different things are going on 
all the time, even though only occasionally 
are. actions tdken that call forth general 
public comment. 

Very many activities of the System have 
to do with the immediate problems of 
making day-to-day operating decisions. 
Some involve study of long-range problems 
on which action may be taken only once, or 
at least at long intervals. Others relate to 
intermediate matters on which decisions 
must be made from time to time to take 
account of gradual changes in the condi- 
tions with which the System must deal— 
banking, regulatory, supervisory, govern- 
mental, economic, financial, monetary. 

The System’s prime responsibility, as you 
know, is formulating and administering the 
Nation’s monetary policy. Carrying out this 
responsibility requires constant observation 
and analysis of economic developments. We 
need this constant observation and analysis 
of the economy in order to decide what 
changes in the monetary and credit situa- 


tion are occurring. But this is not enough; . 


we also need it to make decisions about how 
to ‘help achieve the appropriate financial 
developments. In other words, we have to 
decide how to use the monetary instruments 
available to us in order to contribute to 
sound economic growth. 


It is a matter of history, as you bankers 
know, that while open market operations 
are used practically every working day, dis- 
count rates and margin requirements are 
changed only from time to time; and reserve 
requirements as a rule are adjusted only 
infrequently. 

Note that I said that the responsibility 
for formulating and administering monetary 
policy is the System’s, not the Board’s. 
This is literally true, as you know, even 
though the public generally does not always 
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fully realize this. At the risk of repeating 
what is elementary to you, let me point out 
that, though the formal responsibility for 

each of the instruments of 
monetary policy is lodged in a different en- 
tity within the System, these entities work 
closely and continuously together. The 
Board, as you know, has the legal responsi- 
bility for setting reserve and margin re- 
quirements; the Board of Directors of each 
Federal Reserve bank is required by law to 
consider and decide every 2 weeks what 
the bank’s discount rate shall be, subject 
to review and determination by the Board 
of Governors; and the Federal Open Market 
Committee, made up of the seven members of 
the Board of Governors and five Reserve bank 
presidents, meets every 3 weeks to decide 
what open market policy shall be pursued. 
Although only 5 presidents are members of 
the Open Market Committee at any one time, 
all 12 presidents ordinarily participate in 
the deliberations of the committee, and the 
day-to-day carrying out of the policy—the 
actual operation in the Government security 
market—is done by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, as agent, with constant con- 
tact of our Board and other Federal Reserve 
banks. Thus monetary policy, in all its 
aspects, is constantly being considered 
against a very broad background of knowl- 
edge and experience. 

While the System’s prime responsibility 
is the formulation and administration of 
monetary policy, strictly defined, it has 
other responsibilities as well. These are not 
all directly related to monetary policy, but 
they are related, in one way or another, to 
keeping the financial system sound, flexible, 
and efficient. 

The Federal Reserve banks, as you well 
know, route and clear checks that transfer 
funds among customers of different banks. 
They also perform many service functions 
for member banks—one of which is the con- 
stant handling of large amounts of cur- 
rency that they supply to and receive from 
the member banks. : 

For the Federal Government, and partic- 
larly the Treasury, the Federal Reserve banks 
continuously perform many fiscal agency 
functions. They act as agents of the Treas- 
ury in issuing and redeeming Government 
securities, in issuing and withdrawing Treas- 
ury currency, and in conducting interna- 
tional transactions. They also hold Treasury 
deposit balances and transfer them from and 
to commercial banks as the Treasury directs. 

The Board of Governors also performs 
many functions other than those directly 
connected with monetary policy. It op- 
erates the interdistrict settlement fund 
which each night settles all balances arising 
among the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 24 
Federal Reserve bank branches. It has 
broad regulatory responsibilities in connec- 
tion with all member banks—National and 
State—and carries on examination and su- 
pervisory activities with regard to State 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in close cooperation with respective 
State bank supervisory authorities. 

The Board of Governors also has many 
administrative and regulatory responsibilities 
under several statutes of long standing and 
some relatively new laws. It has supervisory 
responsibility over oversea branches of 
member banks and of their foreign bank- 
ing and financing corporations, for example, 
and grants authority to national banks to 
exercise trust powers and issue regulations 
relating to that authority. Under the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 the Board 
regulates bank holding companies, and last 
month the Congress gave the Board and 
other supervisory agencies the responsibility 
for approving bank mergers. 

Proceedings under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956 have, of course, been many 
in the course of the past 4 years and have 
required a great deal of time and attention . 
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on the part of the Board and its staff. I 
am sure you have seen the results in the 
orders published in the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin. Merger cases have begun to come to 
us and will also call for a great deal of 
time and attention, both in developing gen- 
eral criteria in accordance with the new law 
regarding mergers and in applying those 
criteria in deciding individual cases. 

Last summer the Federal Reserve Act was 
amended to make three changes affecting 
administration of reserve requirements. The 
Board was authorized to permit member 
banks to count all or a part of vault cash 
as reserves. It was also authorized to clas- 
sify individual banks, for reserve purposes, 
according to the nature of their business 
rather than according to their location. 
These two grants of authority were effective 
immediately. The new law also provides for 
the elimination of the distinction between 
central Reserve city banks and Reserve city 
banks not later than July 28, 1962. 

Exhaustive studies have been underway 
to develop criteria for classifying banks ac- 
cording to the nature of their business. 
Some individual banks have been reclassi- 
fled, but we are going slowly here, prefer- 
ring, if possible, to develop general regula- 
tions rather than to settle each case on its 
own grounds. 

Last winter, as you know, the Board, at 
the time of the pre-Christmas need for ad- 
ditional bank reserves, took initial action to 
implement the legislation permitting the 
counting of vault cash as reserves. Effec- 
tive early in December, country banks were 
permitted to count as reserves all vault cash 
in excess of 2 percent of their net demand 
deposits, and central Reserve and Reserve 
city banks, all vault cash in excess of 4 
percent. 

It is not only new laws, however, that give 
rise to continuing study in the Federal Re- 
serve System. Regulation Q, which imple- 
ments certain provisions of the Banking Act 
of 1933, prohibits a commercial bank from 
paying interest, either directly or indirectly, 
on demand deposits, and authorizes the 
Board of Governors to establish the maxi- 
mum rates that member banks may pay on 
time and savings deposits. In the Banking 
Act of 1935 the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was authorized to establish the 
maximum rates of interest that an insured 
nonmember bank might pay on time and 
savings deposits. Here again, the Board and 
the FDIC have worked together closely, and 
since 1936 the maximum rates have been 
the same for all insured banks, 

As you all know, there are many points 
of view on how this regulation should be 
administered. It is a problem that involves 
the soundness and also, at many points, the 
structure of the banking system, so it is not 
appropriate to make changes frequently. 
This means, unfortunately, that the rate 
paid on time and savings accounts cannot 
always respond to developments as promptly 
or as flexibly as many other rates of interest. 

As you can see, I have not gone into all 
our activities. I have mentioned only some, 
and I have not touched at all on the many 
studies and reports that are always being 
made in response to requests from Con- 
gress, the administration, and others, for 
the views of the System on economic and 
monetary matters. Responses to questions 
from the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency and from the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report have been frequent in re- 
cent years. Currently, the System is respond- 
ing to inquiries from the Credit and Mone- 
tary Commission established 2 years ago by 
the Committee for Economic Development. 

So you can see that absence of action by 
the System does not mean that nothing is 
happening; indeed you may depend on it 
that a great deal is happening. Similarly, 
actions taken usually reflect a great deal 
of work and energy already expended; the} 
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do not necessarily represent all the problems 
currently occupying the attention of the 
System. 

Since my report on the economy in my 
speech 2 weeks ago to the Illinois Bankers 
Association in Chicago, not enough change 
has taken place in our economy to report at 
this time. Economic activity is at a record 
level and, though we are in a period of rela- 
tive stability rather than marked expansion, 
the economy generally has appeared to be 
soundly based. Inflationary pressures and 
expectations appear to have receded. There 
is considerable uncertainty about the out- 
look in many separate flelds, but this is not 
at all unusual. For some time now, open 
market operations have been permitting the 
reserve positions of banks to ease somewhat, 
and last week the directors of the Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Banks, with the approval of the Board of 
Governors, lowered their discount rates 
from 4 percent to 3% percent. 

Thus, things have been happening at the 
Federal Reserve even though there has been 
little fanfare. Flexibility and timely action 
are always important parts of a sound mone- 
tary policy. We shall continue analyzing 
and assessing current economic develop- 
ments, always conscious of the fact that 
most of our data necessarily relate to periods 
already past, and that very seldom does it 
all point in one way. We try to exercise 
constant vigilance and continually coordi- 
nate study and action to one end—that the 
public interest be served by fostering fi- 
nancial stability so that we may aid in pro- 
moting economic growth. 





President Eisenhower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing. lead editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of January 20, 1961, pays 
a tribute to our departing President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. I commend its 
reading to my colleagues, and would like 
to add that I, too, as a citizen of these 
United States, am grateful that during 
8 difficult years we have had the bene- 
fit of the leadership of such a man. 

I am sure that all of us, regardless of 
political affiliation, can join in wishing 
him and Mrs. Eisenhower health and 
happiness for many years to come. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial follows: 

DwIGHuT EISENHOWER 

There is always a touch of poignancy in 
the moment when a man who has walked 
long upon the stage steps back into the 
wings. In the case of Dwight Eisenhower 
the moment easily brings to mind such 
phrases as the “end of an era”; not only is 
he the last of the great actors of his period 
to depart but, with a symbolism almost too 
contrived, he yields his place to unknown 
youth. 

And the poignancy is sharpened when, as 
in this case, such long labors end with so 
much unfilled, when the moment is touched 
with regrets and failures. We think no one, 
and not the least Mr. Eisenhower himself, 
can avoid a little sadness that in his case 
the grasp fell so far short of the reach. 

Indeed, Mr. Eisenhower openly speaks of 
some of the disappointments. The peace 
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he once dreamed of as his final accomplish- 
ment is no nearer than before, and this 
plainly rests heavily upon him. And in a 
flash the other day he revealed his regrets 
that he does not leave more behind him in 
the political life of his country. When he 
listed November 8 as among his “bad dis- 
appointments” he was not speaking ill of his 
successor, we feel sure, but rather his sad- 
ness that his own views about the path for 
America should be exchanged for other views. 

Some of his disappointments are unspoken 
yet implicit in his farewell words the other 
evening. He did not achieve what he wished 
in restoring the fiscal health of his coun- 
try, in returning it to good husbandry; nor 
did he succeed in halting the slow march 
toward an overpowering paternalistic gov- 
ernment and toward a loss by the people of 
their individual sense of purpose and respon- 
sibility. 

The burden of debt upon the people is 
many billions greater than when he took 
office, so too is the sum which the Govern- 
ment takes away from the people and spends 
by its own lights. And both the manner 
and extent to which the Government reaches 
into the lives of its citizens is greater than 
before. 

Yet the fact that Mr. Eisenhower failed 
to achieve the financial goals he set 8 years 
ago was not due to any lack of desire on 
his part, or any failure to understand the 
importance of those goals. He failed be- 
cause there is nothing arrogant about him 
which could drive him to run roughshod 
over other men; he had not the will to make 
his own ideas prevail at any price. os 
so he often yielded to men in 
even within his own administration, poe 
willfully pressed their demands for more 
spending. 

It was an inner quality of the man that 
also accounted for another of the disap- 
pointments, so often remarked upon: His 
failure to build up his party as a stronger 
political force. Yet this was not because 
he disbelieved in politics. It was rather 
that he could not bring himself to the kind 
of rough partisanship which, it seems, is 
one of the well-springs of political power. 
Dwight Eisenhower could not change hate, 
from President to party leader, with the 
facility of a Franklin Roosevelt. 

Yet if these inner qualities have led to 
his disappointments, they are also precisely 
the same qualities that have made Dwight 
Eisenhower stand out among the men of his 
time. 

President Eisenhower has had a deep and 
abiding faith in the wisdom of traditional 
institutions and ways. If he was unable 
to run roughshod over men, it was because 
he believed in the principle that all the 
arms of Government are coequal in their 
responsibility. If he was unable to indulge 
in the more devious tricks of politics, it 
was because, inside, he felt them to be 
shoddy and because he had a higher concept 
for the office of the Presidency. 

And if this faith sometimes did him ill 
service in the rough arena of politics, it 
more than anything else, accounted for the 
deep trust which the people felt in this mah. 
People might at times disagree with him; 
they might think something he had done 
was a mistake. But most of the people in 
this country believed that he would do what 
he thought was right—and this is a rare kind 
of trust in a political leader. 

And thus it was that Dwight Eisenhower 
restored confidence in the office of the 
Presidency. 

This explains why in moments of great 
crisis—a landing in Lebanon, the shock of 
sputnik, or the torments of a Little Rock— 
the country did not erupt into great political 
schisms. Peeple might question the specific 
decisions; they had no doubt this man was 
trying to be as wise and as right as he was 
able. 
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And out of this, the record will show, there 
came many tangible accomplishments. 

In .1952 we were entangled in a war 
abroad and in a host of economic controls 
at home. We have neither now. Inflation ts 
still a specter looming over the horizon; but 
in 1952 we were swept up in it. Though 
there are those to cry the stagnation of the 
country, we have somehow in those years 
built more roads, schools, hospitals, and 

. homes than in any comparable period. And 
if our foreign position has not fulfilled the 
hopes of 8 years ago, it is nonetheless 
true that we face the Communist danger 
from a position of greater strength. 

The simple truth, it seems to us, is that, 
in spite of all the lapses, this country has 
enjoyed a priceless commodity, good govern- 
ment, and for that the Nation should be 
grateful to this simple, complex, strange, and 
familiar man who has served these 8 years 
as President. 





Tribute to the Ukrainian People 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
January 22, marked the 43d anniversary 
of the Ukraine’s independence. Ukraine 
was the first victim of Russian Commu- 
nist aggression, therefore, her tragic fate 
should serve as a warning for the free 
nations throughout the world, especially 
now, in these crucial times. 

Although the Ukrainian people are no 
longer free, they still cherish freedom 
and liberty and they work and dream of 
the day when they will again be a free 
and independent nation. History has 
shown that the United States has always 
been on the side of those who value lib- 
erty and freedom. 

Last year, the Congress recognized 
the plight of those unfortunate people 
who are still under the heel of Commu- 
nist domination by enacting resolutions 
designating a Captive Nations Week and 
authorizing the erection of a statue to 
Shevchenko. However, these actions are 
not enough. Much more can and should 
be done by the United States to help 
these less fortunate people in their fight 

‘ for freedom. 
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An even greater enemy than Commu- 
nist tyranny is the indifference of free 
men to the suffering and enslavement of 
others and the complacency which ac- 
cepts an injustice, however monstrous, 
as legitimate and lawful if only it is 
continued long enough. We must let the 
the world know that we will not stand 
idly by while our fellow human beings 
are deprived of their rights to freedom 
and independence. 

In this day of missiles and nuclear 
weapons, it is well to take time to remem- 
ber this: The power of the human spirit 
and its eternal craving for freedom is a 
greater force against tyranny than our 
most destructive hydrogen bomb. To 
those in bondage behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, we must give our continued assur- 
ance that their resistance is not in vain 
and that theirs is not a forgotten front 
but a goal in freedom’s fight for new 
frontiers. Let us do everything we can 
to spread the idea of freedom through- 
out the world so that all peoples now 
suffering under Communist domination 
may one day govern themselves in a 
world at peace. 

On this anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence we express our solidarity with 
them in their struggle, and we pray that 
their wishes and hopes for freedom may 
soon be realized. 


>. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





January 24, 1961 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). : 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcGrresstonaL REcorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrcorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Important Message to Members of 
Congress From Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement from 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business which outlines its aims and the 
services it is rendering. 

This statement appeared in Roll Call, 
the newspaper of Capitol Hill, on Janu- 
ary 18, 1961: 

Make full use of the strongest, most re- 
liable implement ever forged to help you. 

As the 87th Congress you face America’s 
greatest economic peril in three decades. 
You can only combat this situation armed 
with Main Street facts; not glib assumptions. 

You are invited to call on us to help you. 

Below is a partial list of the action pledges 
adopted by both major political conventions 
in their platforms last summer after hearing 
testimony by the federation. We believe 
the survival of free American enterprise re- 
quires forceful action on these matters. 

We believe every Congressman accepts 
these objectives. Thus, we hope they get 
your earliest consideration. For unlike the 
self-seekers, the Socialists, the international- 
ists, and others, who slyly seek to impugn 
the motives and abilities of Congressmen, 
we have faith in the integrity of our elected 
representatives. 

We do not believe that bad legislation is 
due to bad Congressmen. Rather, we feel 
the passage of bad legislation, or failure to 
pass needed legislation, is due to lack of 
accurate information. While we cannot, and 
do not, attempt to give you facts on how 
bureaucratic row is thinking, we can give 
you accurate, up-to-date information on 
what Main Street is thinking on issues af- 
fecting independent business. 

And so, we offer this valuable service to 
you. May we add, for your convenience, that 
a telephone call to Mr. George Burger, vice 
president in charge of our Washington office 
at 740 Washington Building, Republic 7-3523, 
will make this service available to you, 

C. W. Harper, 
President. 

“Vigorous enforcement of antitrust laws 
to eliminate monopoly roadblocks and re- 
strictions on small business opportunities.” 

“Further strengthen Robinson-Patman Act 
safeguards for independents against unfair 
price competition including steps to halt 
monopoly injury to small businesses right 
from the start of Government investigations 
of unfairnesses.” 

“Simplifies Federal paperwork burdens on 
independent businesses.” 


“Speed up Small Business Administration 
loan program preservation of Small Business 
Administration as an independent service 
agency for smal! firms.” 
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“Further needed tax revisions for inde- 
pendents, including steps to provide more 
realistic incentive depreciation schedules to 
enable independents to modernize their 
business operations.” 

“Eliminate labor union featherbeeding 
practices which prevent small firms from 
realizing most efficient use out of modern 
machinery.” 

“Strengthen tariff safeguards, to protect 
small firms from unfair competition in our 
markets by foreign producers.” 

“Eliminate all unjust Government com- 
petition with independent businesses.” 

“Provide fairer opportunities for inde- 
pendents to compete for Government can- 
tracts.” 

“Reduce tax pressures, by savings through 
greater economy of Government operations 
(eliminate duplication and competition be- 
tween Government agencies and by reducing 
agricultural program costs), and by closing 
tax loopholes (including loopholes which 
permit cooperatives to escape fair share of 
taxes) .” 

Source: “Building a Better America,” Re- 
publican Party platform, 1960, adopted at 
the Republican National Convention, Chi- 
cago, July 27, 1960; “The Rights of Man,” 
Democratic Party platform, 1960, adopted 
at the Democratic National Convention, Los 
Angeles, July 12, 1960. 

WHAT IS THE FEDERATION? 


Most Members of Congress have known 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business since its founding in 1943. For the 
benefit of new Congressmen, we again point 
out we are an organization composed ex- 
clusively of independent business and pro- 
fessional people in all categories of American 
enterprise. We are the largest business or- 
ganization in the Nation from the stand- 
point of individual directly participating 
memberships. 


WHY IS THERE A FEDERATION? 


In a century which finds big organized 
labor, monopoly business, organized agricul- 
ture, internationalists, other groups pressur- 
ing to influence Government, it is important 
Government have the benefit of the views of 
small, independent business and professional 
people. This group, over 4 million in num- 
ber, supplies the biggest share of American 
employment; bears a heavy share of the tax 
burden. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE FEDERATION? 


There are no captive members, no unit 
voting rule, no power blocs in the federation. 
Individual members speak for themselves 
through the mandate ballot. They send 
these ballots, individually signed, to their 
respective Congressmen. The majority opin- 
ion registered on these ballots automatically 
become the position of the federation. Mr. 
Burger presents these positions before gov- 
ernmental committees and agencies. 


HOW CAN THE FEDERATION SERVE YOu? 


As already mentioned, you get the ballots 
on important issues, signed by your con- 
stituents who participate. You also receive 
the pro and con arguments on these issues 
received by your constituents before you vote 
on them. Thus, you can judge for yourself 
as to the objective presentation of the issues. 


The Washington office of the federation 
stands stands ready at all times to help you 
with data and information on the sentiment 
of small business on important issues. 


CAN YOU GET EXTRA SERVICE FROM THE 
FEDERATION? 


Emphatically yes. If you have measures of 
small business interest on which you wish 
an unbiased reaction, the federation will do 
its best to help you. It has long performed 
similar services for government when abso- 
lute, unslanted truth is essential. Not only 
are the mandates a rich source of accurate 
grassroots sentiment, but a field force of 
more than 200 trained representatives makes 
over 3,000 calls daily on the Nation’s inde- 
pendent business and professional people. 


IS THE FEDERATION POLITICAL? 


The federation is strictly nonpartisan. It 
does stand for the viewpoints of small busi- 
ness, but only as these viewpoints are ex- 
pressed by the nationwide membership. 
There are no public relations firms involved, 
fighting to protect fat client fees. There are 
no leaders with political axes to grind. 
There are no internal factions seeking your 
support on bids for organization power. All 
power is vested in the national membership. 

IS THE FEDERATION WELL KNOWN? 


Backed by 17 years of continuous growth 
in 50 States, the federation has a national 
reputation. Besides a large staff of trained 
men in the field, the Nation’s most widely 
published newspaper column, national news 
services rely on the federation for facts on 
thé sentiment on Main Street in business 
issues. Federation staff members make hun- 
dreds of talks yearly before business, frater- 
nal, civic, church, and school groups. 

IS THE FEDERATION RESPECTED? 


Every evidence indicates it is. Congress 
obviously consulted federation mandates on 
many business issues such as in 1958 in writ- 
ing the Small Business Tax Revision Act; in 
making the Small Business Administration 
& permanent part of government. The House 
Banking and Currency Committee, the Jus- 
tice Deparment, the Treasury Department, 
the Small Business Administration, many 
Members of Congress, frequently call on us 
to furnish data, either from our complete 
files or to seek out new data in the field. In 
fact, all who believe there is no substitute for 
truthful facts, enlist our help. We cheer- 
fully extend it to you. 





The Late Honorable Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 - 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Kerrn THomson. We 
were both elected as freshmen to the 84th 
Congress, and in the past 6 years I came 
to regard him as one of the ablest and 
most respected Members of the House, 
as well as a close personal friend. When 
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someone like this with a great future 
before him dies still young, it is indeed 
tragic. Mrs. Bass joins me in sending 
Thyra and his three fine boys our 
deepest sympathy. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, 42 mil- 
lion Ukrainians constitute one of the 
largest ethnic groups in Eastern Europe, 
and their country is among the largest 
in that crossroad between east and 
west. These hardy and peasant folk of 
the fertile steppe land, the solid core of 
East European peasantry, have tilled 
their farmlands for centuries, not only 
for their own well-being but also for all 
their neighbors and their overlords. The 
fact that their country has almost limit- 
less riches in natural resources seems 
to have been a prime cause of their mis- 
ery and misfortune. Its wealth and its 
geographic position has aroused the envy 
and anger of its powerful neighbors, and 
has brought about its conquest by alien 
tyrants. 

For more than 300 years the Ukraine 
has been submerged in the Russian Em- 
pire, and during all that time autocratic 
ezars and tyrannical Communists have 
done their utmost to suppress and eradi- 
cate what we in the West regard as the 
best Ukrainian traits: their desire for 
freedom, their boundless love for their 
homeland, and their undying yearning 
for political independence. Only once in 
the course of three centuries they had 


the chance of attaining their goal. That. 


was in 1918. When the czarist regime in 
Russia was overthrown by the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, the Ukrainian lead- 
ers seized upon the golden occasion and 
proclaimed their national independence 
on January 22, 1918. On that day the 
Ukrainian Republic came into being, 
and a new day was ushered in for the 
Ukrainians. 

But the Ukrainian Republic thus born 
in the midst of misery and destruction 
did not last long. Two years after its 
birth, in the spring of 1920, it was at- 
tacked by Communist Russia’s Red army, 
overrun and then the country was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. Un- 
fortunately for the unhappy Ukrainians, 
to this day their historic homeland re- 
mains under the totalitarian dictator- 
ship of Russian Communists. Under 
Communist dictatorship they have suf- 
fered more than they did under the 
autocratic czars. Having regained their 
hard-won and richly deserved freedom 
in 1918, they were fated to lose it in 1920. 
But these liberty-loving people have not 
lost their hope, and they have not aban- 
doned their longing for independence. 
In joining loyal and patriotic Americans 
of Ukrainian ancestry in the celebration 
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of the 43d anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day I share their genuine 
sympathy for the oppressed Ukrainian 
people in their historic homeland. 





First Day of Issue for the 15-Cent Airmail 
Stamp at Buffalo, January 13, 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr.DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call at- 
tention to an honor recently bestowed 
upon our city of Buffalo when it was se- 
lected as the city for the first day of issue 
for the 15-cent airmail stamp on January 
13, 1961. This stamp was redesigned to 
conform to the 10- and 25-cent denomi- 
nations. 

Presiding at the stamp ceremony, 
which was held at the Plewacki Post aud- 
itorium, 385 Paderewski Drive, in Buf- 
falo, on January 13, was Dr. Matt A. 
Gajewski, president of the Niagara Fron- 
tier Federation of Stamp Clubs. The 
presentation of the colors was conducted 
by the Adam Plewacki Post 799, Ameri- 
can Legion, and the national anthem was 
sung by Mary Buszka Senski. 

The invocation, delivered by Rev. Hen- 
ry Senft, O.F.M. Conv., principal of 
Baker Victory High School, follows: 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who art the way, the truth, 
and the life, look kindly upon us and the 
cause for which we here gather. 

Bless those who, by the judicious use of the 
talents Thou hast implanted in them, have 
authorized, designed, and produced this 
humble but inspiring instrument of commu- 
nication for Thy people. 

Biess those who carry it and its messages 
by night and day, o’er land and sea and sky, 
for safe deliverance into the hands of Thy 


people. 

Bless those who avail themselves of its 
winged power so that, like unto Thy swift 
messengers of old, the archangels Raphael 
and Gabriel, it may also serve to convey only 
“tidings of great joy to all the people.” 

Bless this Nation and our own community 
of good neighbors, where this day it is first 
made available to our people, and, may the 
glorious symbol and motto that it bears 
ever be to them a source of pride and dedica- 
tion and to all the peoples of the world that 
it reaches a source of hope, peace, and broth- 
erhood under Thee, O God, who art the 
Eternal Father of us all. 

Through Christ our Lord, amen. 


The welcoming address was made by 
the Honorable Chester C. Gorski, presi- 
dent of the city council in Buffalo and 
former Member of Congress. This was 
followed by remarks by Postmaster 
Myron Blakeney, of Buffalo. 

Members of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, representatives of various 
philatelic organizations, and a number 
of public officials were also in at- 
tendance. 

The main speaker was Mr. Franklin R. 
Burns, Jr., Director of Philately, Post 
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Office Department, and his address on 
this momentous occasion follows: 

It is my privilege this morning to repre- 
sent Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field, and Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General L. Rohe Walter. Both would very 
much like to have been with you this morn- 
ing in this dynamic city of Buffalo, which 
numbers among its citizens so many persons 
interested in the Department’s philatelic 
program, but circumstances have made it 
impossible. 

The original version of this 15-cent airmail 
stamp appeared at New York City on Novem- 
ber 20, 1959. It was the first of three stamps 
of a set for use for airmail to Europe, and 
a few points in northern Africa. The other 
denominations were the 10-cent, for airmail 
to Central and South America, excepting 
Mexico, and a 25-cent value for airmail to 
the balance of Africa, to Asia, and to Aus- 
tralia, All three designs have been slightly 
modified, this being the last one. 

In 1930, the first year international airmail 
volume was recorded by the U.S. Post Office 
Department, 4% million pieces of mail 
originated in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that in 1960 200 million pieces of in- 
ternational airmail will be flown abroad in 
an amazing fiftyfold increase in volume in 
only 30 years’ time. 

More than one-half of this international 
airmail will go to the European-Mediter- 
ranean zone. 

When this international airmail set of 
stamps was considered, to replace a previous 
issue of 1947, much thought was given to 
proper subject matter for the main design. 
Research disclosed that the great bulk of 
Europeans, and those of European origin who 
came to these shores, thought first of the 
Statue of Liberty, standing so grandly in 
the New York harbor, as being most symbolic 
of America. 

Certainly many of you here this morning 
saw this great symbol of our freedom on ar- 
riving aboard ships from Poland, and other 
portions of Europe. More have heard of the 
thrill of seeing this majestic statue expe- 
rienced by our forebearers. 

The symbol for the 10-cent international 
airmal stamp finally selected was the Liberty 
Bell, which pealed our successful accom- 
plishment of freedom not quite 2 centuries 
ago. To our neighbors to the south the ring- 
ing of bells signaled their desire for freedom 
from foreign rule, and their right of seilf- 
determination. : 

The final stamp, the 25-cent denomina- 
tion, was—as noted—for the major portion 
of Africa, for Asia, and Australia. To those 
people the symbol of the United States of 
America was Abraham Lincoln, and the 
words “with liberty and freedom for all.” 

Since these stamps symbolize those things 
so respected by others throughout the 
world, as by ourselves, it is proper that they 
should have been initially issued in New 
York, original 15-cent value, for the East; 
10-cent value in Miami for the South; 25- 
cent denominations in San Francisco for the 
West, and now the revised 15-cent stamp in 
Buffalo for the North. 

These stamps have been beautifully de- 
signed by Messrs. Herb Lubalin, John Pistilli 
and Joseph Lomberdero. 

The wording on the 15-cent stamp we are 
issuing this morning is “liberty for all.” It 
is a simple statement, yet I feel certain we, 
in these times, recognize its importance to 
ourselves, and to those we love. Let us per- 
severe in making this possible in this—our 
country. 

It is now my privilege to present albums 
containing this new modified 15-cent in- 
ternational airmail stamp to an outstand- 
ing group of persons. 
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White House Conference on Aging a 
Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Peoria Journal Star, Mr. 
Charles L. Dancey, visited Washington, 
D.C., during and prior to the recent in- 
augural ceremonies. The following 
editorial gives Mr. Dancey’s firsthand 
observations on the White House Con- 
ference of Problems of the Aging: 
WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING A FRAUD 

(By C. L. Dancey) 


During the week before the inaugural fes- 
tivities the Washington papers were full of 
reports of the so-called White House Con- 
ference of Problems of the Aging, but that 
blast of publicity fed up to Congressmen 
and Senators here was largely misleading. 

The Conference, supposed to assemble and 
gather the views of some 3,000 grassroots 
workers in the field, turned out to be a 
fraud. 

This host of front-line workers, who have 
spent years working intimately with the 
face-to-face problems of “aged” people 
(among them Mrs. Florence Baltz, of Wash- 
ington, Ill., and from Peoria, Dr. Henry Wil- 
son, Richard Bradley, Dale Larsen, John 
Hackley, A. D. Theobald, the Reverend Paul 
Lessmann, William Rutherford, and Arthur 
Holst) were largely “used” by the bureau- 
crats. 

Government employees and a handful of 
academicians from the colleges in the fields 
of social sciences captured the parliamentary 
control of the sessions and control over the 
actual writing up of the “official reports.” 

As a result, those reports and the result- 
ing accounts in the local newspapers in 
many cases, showed far more of the opinions 
and self-serving pet projects of the bureau- 
crats than they showed any true grassroots 
sentiment. 

In one instance, for example, a study sec- 
tion was presented, already prepared, with 
a recommendation for increasing the appro- 
priations of the welfare department. Pro- 
test was made that this was inappropriate 
to their purpose and not an area where they 
had adequate information. It was dis- 
cussed, and overwhelmingly voted to delete 
that prearranged recommendation. It was 
deleted. 

Yet, when the official reports were read, 
they again included the recommendation 
which had been reinserted as unanimously 
made. 

There were also examples of people liter- 
ally running from study section to study 
section in order to vote repeatedly on these 
pet projects. 

In short, some of the tactics used by civil 
servants and by presumably respectable col- 
lege professors in this fleld where claims 
are laid to high idealism and true regard for 
the very real problems of elderly people— 
tactics were used that would shame a Team- 
ster convention or a political caucus in the 
soggiest district of Chicago. 

Nobody can really tell, as a result, the 
true opinions of the grassroots in spite of 
assembling 3,000 workers from all 50 States. 

The bureaucrats merely wanted to use 
such an assembly to publicize their own 
pet schemes, and to stake a claim that the 
grassroots demand is for exactly what they, 
the bureaucrats, want. 
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And all this to be publicly waved under 
the noses of the legislators who vote the 
funds to make possible an increase in bu- 
reaucrats and promotion for those here 
now. 

It has been a shameful and disgusting per- 
formance in our opinion—and a fantastic 
waste of money which wound up proving 
nothing except how low some “high” peo- 
ple will stoop. 





_The Navy and the Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 4, 1961, I introduced H.R. 1157 
“to require the expenditure of 75 per- 
cent of the funds for the conversion, 
alteration, and repair of naval vessels 
to be expended with private ship repair 
yards.” 

I like to feel that my bill is a contri- 
bution toward the attainment of the 
New Frontier now emerging under the 
leadership of President Kennedy. Surely 
a New Frontier—indeed a new look at 
the policies of the Navy dealing with 
the assignment of alteration, conversion, 
and repair work on naval vessels to Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government-oper- 
ated naval shipyards rather than to pri- 
vate commercial shipyards is long over- 
due. The present distribution is roughly 
80 percent in Nayy yards and 20 percent 
in private yards. 

In my opinion, the Kennedy admin- 
istration, in seeking to insure that every 
defense dollar is properly and effectively 
invested, will look into this curious sit- 
uation. Why? The obvious answer can 
be found in two timely and excellent 
editorials which were published late in 
1960. 

Two sentences from these editorials 
deserve emphasis and repetition. 


Maritime Reporter magazine, in an. 


editorial on November 15, 1960, had this 
to say: 

In a recent speech before the Naval Civil- 
ian Administrators Association at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard, Admiral James 
(Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships) stated 
that naval shipyards could save $95 million 
per year by adopting efficient management 
techniques that have been common practice 
in privately operated shipyards for more than 
a decade. 


To this, the Journal of Commerce, in 
a December 8, 1960, editorial, reacted 
with this question: 

Why, then, the continued insistence on 
piacing major ship contracts in Navy yards 
while private yards wither on the vine— 
especially in view of the widespread agree- 
ment that each defense dollar should be 
made to travel the greatest possible dis- 
tance? 


Mr. Speaker, by reason of the unan- 
imous consent heretofore granted me, I 
submit the complete text of these edi- 
torials for printing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp following my remarks: 
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[From the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial, Dec. 8, 1960] 


THE NAVY AND THE SHIPYARDS 


For some years two of the three chief 
branches of the Armed Forces have pursued 
totally different policies in the procurement 
of major weapons without seeming to create 
in the public mind a feeling that there is 
something odd about it. 

On the one hand there is the Air Force 
which, working closely with private designers 
and builders, has counted upon the aircraft 
industry itself to supply it major weapons, 
with the exception of certain missiles. On 
the other hand there is the Navy which, 
while farming out some construction, repair, 
and conversion contracts to private ship- 
yards, nevertheless tends to favor its own 
plants where major items are concerned. 

This policy on the Navy’s part is produc- 
ing a curious situation. Whereas in many 
fields of defense planning (rail passenger 
cars, materials stockpiling, etc.) the rule 
of thumb is to rely on the private plant for 
normal production, with Government stand- 
by items in reserve for emergencies, in the 
shipyard business the picture is Just about 
the opposite. The Government’s own plant 
is used for peacetime production to a large 
extent, with private capacity reluctantly 
performing the role of a reserve. 

If shipyards generally were running at or 
near capacity this might make little differ- 
ence in the long run. 

But the fact is that the private shipyards 
are in a bad slump. They have been in such 
a slump for some years now and see no im- 
mediate prospect of pulling out of it. 
Unless they do, however, there is a serious 
question of how much of this “shipyard 
reserve” will be left if a national emergency 
does turn up some years hence. 

Another fact appears to be that naval 
shipyard work:can be handled a good deal 
more cheaply in private yards than in the 
Navy’s own facilities. The Navy itself in- 
dicated, for example, that it would have to 
pay $40 million more for a single carrier 
built in one of its own yards than it would 
if the contract were given to a qualified 
private shipyard. .- 

Why, then, the continued insistence on 
placing major ship contracts in Navy yards 
while private yards wither on the vine— 
especially in view of the widespread agree- 
ment that each defense dollar should be 
made to travel the greatest possible distance? 

The only real argument is more political 
than anything else. If the Navy were to 
end or seriously curtail building, repair, and 
conversion work at some of its great facili- 
ties—the Brooklyn Navy Yard being a prime 
example—large numbers of its civilian em- 
ployees would necessarily be laid off. 

In an emergency, of course, these work- 
ers would no longer be readily available for 
Navy yard work. 

But since a shift of naval contracts to pri- 
vate yards would find the latter doing pre- 
cisely the kind of work the Navy’s own yards 
would have otherwise been doing, it follows 
that no very great hardship would result, 
for the demand for labor from private ship- 
yards would increase almost proportionately 
with the number of Navy yard layoffs. We 
say “almost proportionately” because there is 
some evidence that private yards can do with 
fewer men on a given project than Navy 
yards.) 

So it is one thing to argue that such a 
shift would create Navy yard layoffs, and 
quite another to argue that it would spell 
unemployment. At the very worst such a 
shift would create dislocation, requiring 
some geographical change in the shipyard 
working force, but in some major instances 
such shifts could be confined to the limits 
of a single port area—such as that of New 
York-New Jersey. 
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In any event, to place in continued jeop- 
ardy the future of so much private shipyard 
capacity is to risk paying a very high price 
to avoid the inconveniences, the scrapings 
of chairs, and working-force shifts that would 
necessarily follow the transfer of more Navy 
work to private shipyards. 

We would think that the Navy itself— 
which appears at times to be greatly con- 
cerned with’ the future of U.S. shipyard 
capacity—-would recognize that it is not 
only unfair to expect that this reserve, con- 
trary to other Government defense reserve 
practice, is to be supported indefinitely out 
of private funds, but futile. 

There have been some signs of late that 
the Navy is inclining a little more toward 
this view than it has in the past. We hope 
it will incline more. And the subject is cer- 
tainly one that Senator SyMINGTON and 
President-elect Kennedy’s other advisers on 
defense policy ought to consider carefully/ 


[From the Maritime Reporter, Nov. 15, 1960] 
WASTEFUL PRACTICES IN Navy YARDS 

For several years the maritime industry 
has been urging the Navy to place more of 
its construction and repair work in private 
yards and less in its naval shipyards. The 
industry has contended, with sound argu- 
ment, that private yards are more efficient 
and therefore less costly than the Govern- 
ment-owned Navy yards. 

But we were frankly surprised to get out- 
right confirmation of this position from no 
less a person than Rear Adm. Ralph E. James, 
Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. In a 
recent speech before the Naval Civilian Ad- 
ministrators Association at the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard, Admiral James stated that 
naval shipyards could “save $95 million per 


/ year” by adopting efficient management tech- 


niques that have been common practice in 
privately operated shipyards for more than 
a@ decade. 

- In other words, Admiral James candidly 
admitted that Government-operated naval 
shipyards have been wasting $95 million a 
year for some time by not using efficient 
management techniques. 

In his discussion, the Bureau of Ships 
chief pinpointed several ways in which so 
much money could be saved, basing his opin- 
ion on measures already underway. For in- 
stance, several shipyards only recently have 
grouped their shops to consolidate tools, 
equipment and facilities and reduce the 
direct labor required to perform work 
by improved scheduling, coordination and 
supervision. Of the direct labor cost of 
$380 million a year in naval shipyards, Ad- 
miral James estimates that as much as $19 
million a year could be saved. 

A wasteful practice of maintaining uneco- 
nomical supporting shops in the Navy should 
be abolished and arrangements made to pro- 
cure their products and services from com- 
mercial sources, the admiral said. He also 
estimated that a yearly saving of some $2,- 
170,000 could be accomplished by increasing 
the ratio of semiskilled to skilled employees. 
Elimination of over ordering, of delays in 
disposal of surpluses, of excess inventories 
would make additional taxpayer dollars free 
for more useful purposes, he declared. 

A drastic reduction in overhead costs is a 
prime target in Admiral James’ naval ship- 
yard program. “The Bureau of Ships has 
issued instructions on actions to be taken to 
reduce overhead costs,” he said. “These state 
that shipyards should reevaluate all work 
with the purpose of eliminating all unneces- 
sary or marginal work and that the remain- 
ing work should be crefully evaluated to 
determine the minimum number of person- 
nel required to perform the tasks effectively.” 

The overhead costs in naval shipyards 
came to $305 million in fiscal 1960, Admiral 
James reported. He estimated, and we be- 
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lieve it was a conservative estimate, that an 
annual $31,600,000 in savings could be ef- 
fected for this area alone. ; 

Centralizing job planning duties will lop 
off another $7,300,000 in unnecessary expense 
while initiating centralized methods and 
standards and carefully measured day work 
will nrake more cuts possible. 

Why is the Navy going into this program? 
The answer is simple. The service has found 
it difficult lately to get the funds it needs 
for new ships because of a vague. public 
awareness of the wasteful practices. 

We hope that Admiral James’ efforts will 
be successful, that they will not be sabo- 
taged by bureaucratic redtape. 

But if the admiral really wants to cut 
down wasteful practices to the bone, he will 
accomplish results more quickly by reducing 
the construction and repair work assigned to 
Government-owned Navy yards and turning 
it over to competitive bidding by private 
yards. The very existence of these yards 
has long depended on their maintaining ef- 
ficient management at all times. 





No Excuse 





EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial that will be of inter- 
est to every Member of the Congress since 
the public has been aroused due to this 
unfortunate catastrophe. 

I joint most vehemently with the ex- 
pression reflected in this excellent edi- 
torial that appeared in the Daily Eve- 
ning Item of Lynn, Mass., on January 
19, 1961: 

No Excuse 


The cruel words “unnecessary tragedy” 
have to be applied to the shocking collapse 
of an Air Force radar tower in the Atlantic 
70 miles south of Long Island. 

Both the Air Defense Command and the 
U.S. Senate should promptly convene their 
announced inquiries and seek to fasten re- 
sponsibility for this disaster where it be- 
longs. 

We do not need an investigation, however, 
to tell us that this was an accident that 
need not have happened. 

The individual or individuals who made 
the decision to keep this tower manned while 
it was in an unsafe condition were guilty of 
a careless risking of other men’s lives. That 
the number of tower personnel had been re- 
duced from a normal 75 does not lessen the 
offense, nor can it be comfort to the fam- 
ilies of the 28 who died, including 45-year- 
old Samuel Buccheri, of Saugus. 

The elemental facts are plain. This tower 
off the New Jersey coast had been seriously 
weakened by the hurricane of mid-Septem- 
ber 1960. Its underpinnings, founded on the 
bedrock of the Continental Shelf, were so un- 
certain as to have earned the tower the rue- 
ful nickname of “Old Shaky.” 

The presence of 14 repairmen among the 
28 on the tower is clear evidence that the 
structure’s weaknesses had not yet been 
remedied. So are the letters crewmen had 
written to their wives on shore, complaining 
of the peril. 

Obviously there is not the shadow of an 
excuse for this calamity. Whatever radar 
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vigilance was provided by the continued op- 
eration of the tower, it should not have been 
bought at so high a price. 

Certainly there were other means of keep- 
ing a proper alert to the possible approach 
of enemy rockets or aircraft. After all, our 
extensive eastern, southern and western 
coasts are not ringed by a chain of such 
towers. We have only two besides that 
which now lies at the bottom of the Atlantic. 

Neither regular crewmen nor repairmen 
should have been asked to live on tower No. 
4 until it was entirely seaworthy, fit to 
withstand the rigors of such a storm as 
brought it down on January 15. 

Many mistakes have in the past been 
charged to military inflexibility and thought- 
lessness. This could rank as one of the 
worst. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley, Former 
Chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, at the Northampton County 
Honorary Society Dinner, Easton, Pa., 
October 18, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address: 
Appress BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, FORMER 

CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMIT- 

TEE, AT THE NORTHAMPTON COUNTY HON- 

ORARY SocreTY DINNER, EASTON, PA., OCTOBER 

18, 1960 

It is hardly an accident that Pennsylvania 
is called the Keystone State. Viewed from 
an historical angle, it is difficult to see how 
a more apt designation could be made. That 
is to say, the keystone of American liberty, 
the Declaration of Independence was first 
proclaimed by the tolling of the bells of 
Philadelphia, for, indeed, our country was 
born there. Not only was our country born 
there but the precious cradle of liberty was 
consecrated in Pennsylvania, by the bloody 
feet of Valley Forge. Nor need I point out 
the hallowed ground of Gettysburg—revered 
by both North and South alike—as the place 
where our Union was preserved. 

History is, of course, important. But it 
is as the living, dynamic keystone of the 
American economy that the people of Penn- 
sylvania rank today. In political elections, 
there was once an axiom, that as Maine goes, 
so goes the election. But in a much deeper 
sense, economically and dynamically, it is not 
too much to say—as goes the health of Penn- 
sylvania, so goes the state of the Nation. 

Why is this? Because Pennsylvania is the 
seat of American heavy industry and, as 
such, the engineroom of civilization itself. 
In the gaging of world power today, every 
major power is measured, and firstly by one 
thing: steel production. As a result of this, 
the mighty blast furnaces of Pennsylvania, 
sending their flares into the night, are not 
less the torches of world freedom than the 
light in the hand of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Bay. 

The facts speak for themselves. The people 
of Pennsylvania last year produced as much 
steel as the entire Soviet Union. This is by 
way of enumeration not limitation; there is 
no field of useful endeavor from farming to 
banking and from mining to manufacturing, 
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in which Pennsylvania does not stand out as 
a titan of American industry. 

Now the explanation of this ts a matter 
of party philosophy. The Republican Party 
has consistently held that Pennsylvania’s 
tremendous record is the result of capital 
and machines, resulting in a skilled labor 
force, and it has always acted as if that were 
the order of importance. I, on the other 
hand, belong to the Democratic Party and I 
embrace in my heart its first and funda- 
mental principle: that the first asset of a 
country is the people who live in it. 

Now, I concede the Republican Party a 
right to its views. But I ask you to look at 
the record and to judge on the record alone. 
We are no longer dealing with abstract 
theories; we are dealing with an established 
and a full national experience of the con- 
trasting effects of both philosophies. 

Only 30 years ago, it was all but a crime 
for a man to belong to a union in Penn- 
sylvania. Bloody industrial strife, imported 
strikebreakers, recruited from gangsters, 
armed forces and court injunctions were 
pressed down upon the people of Pennsyl- 
vania in a manner which would be a Federal 
crime today. And who made ft a Federal 
crime to intimidate working people in their 
right to organize? And who acknowledged 
the right of the people of Penmsylvania to 
collectively bargain for the sweat—and yes— 
blood they poured into the great citadels of 
heavy industry? One party, amd one party 
only, the Democratic Party. 

And did the Democratic Party destroy free 
enterprise by doing so? No—the records 
prove that my party saved it. Contrast the 
blooming supermarkets, the terming depart- 
ment stores throughout Pennsylvania to- 
day—where upstanding and proud American 
women shop for their families on a scale of 
living beyond the wildest imagination of the 
Republican Party of only three decades ago. 
That is the essential difference between the 
two parties: the Republican Party produced 
in this State the comparry store—the hated 
symbol of economic slavery. A man could 
work in the mines, as much as 72 hours a 
week, and his reward? His famfly lived in a 
company house, and his wife had to buy food 
in the company store, and the end of the 
month found him in debt. Pennsylvania 
families today buy in freedom and Pennsyl- 
vanians work as freemen and one party is 
responsible for that—the Democrats. 

Nor is that all. If a worker was injured, 
the company bought him a woeden leg, and 
the miners still use that term for a cruel 
bargain. And when the worker got old— 
well, there were financial reserves for old 
machines but none for old working men and 
women. When their strength was gone, they 
were turned away from the gates of the fac- 
tories, to stand at the gates of their children, 
hats in hand, supplicants for food, shelter, 
and clothing—as charity—whtich they had 
rightfully earned in their working days. 
And which party instituted social security? 
It was the Democratic Party, and over the 
violent objection of the Republican Party. 
That same Republican Party which now 
boasts it extended the act tried to repeal it 
in 1936. To this day, the Republican Party 
begrudgingly admits that medical aid to the 
old may be necessary but tremblingly points 
out that it may be socialistic. 

Is the Republican Party so unsure of the 
essential character of the American people 
that it seriously urges that the road to social- 
ism will be led by aged and ailing Americans 
in wheelchairs? Does it really believe that 
honoring thy father and thy mother can 
possibly result in national bankruptcy? 

And while we are speaking of the old, let 
us talk about the young. Only 30 years ago, 
many children of this Nation were in indus- 
trial bondage. Tiny little girls not yet in 
their teens worked the looms of huge textile 
mills in the South—and desperately poor lit- 
tle breaker boys worked the mines of Penn- 


sylvania. My party and my party alone, Pres- 
ident and Congress, stopped this national 
disgrace. The reason is, in its basic philoso- 
phy, that people and humanity come before 
finance and machines. Someday there will 
be peace on this earth, when, it is said, a lit- 
tle child shall lead them. But in the mean- 
time, I count it as the deepest satisfaction of 
my political career that I was chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee when 
the Democratic Party led the little children 
away from the cruel machines into the class- 
rooms of the public schools, where they be- 
long. Now, I would just be delighted to have 
the Republican Party and its candidates as- 
sume publicly the position it still holds in its 
philosophy that we made a mistake by put- 
ing the children ahead of the factories. My 
answer would be that of a famous man— 
that no nation can make a better investment 
than putting a bottle of milk in a baby. 
And was that statement made by a wild-eyed 
radical? No; it was made by one of the most 
conservative men of our times—Sir Winston 
Churchili—and it is the philosophy of the 
Democratic Party. 

Now let us look at the system of free en- 
terprise, and banking, which the Republican 
Party alleges we were destroying. There are 
now more than double the number of free 
enterprises in the country than when the 
Democrats took the position that people 
come first. I well remember those agonizing 
days when my party elected to save the peo- 
ple’s homes, instead of the banks and insur- 
ance companies which owned the mortgages. 
And what happened? [In saving the homes 
we saved the banks and insurance companies 
as well. We learned and even the Repub- 
licans learned, to a degree and unwillingly 
that the national tree is watered from the 
roots—the people up—and not from the top 
financial institutions down. 

Now this manifestation of faith in the 
people by the Democratic Party cost less 
than $12 billion, but it was called worse than 
socialism, it was called an attack on the 
American people’s character. Because of the 
$12 billion we invested in the American 
people we were accused of making them 
mendicants. And, good people of Pennsyl- 
vania, what does the record show? It shows 
that in 1958 alone the Republican adminis- 
tration had a deficit of 12 billions of dollars— 
more than the entire cost of the whole 
New Deal. 


But the facts are even more confounding 
when applied to the national debt. For ap- 
proximately the same amount that the US. 
Government owed under President Truman 
the present Republican administration is 
paying nearly twice the rate of interest. 

Once again let us look at the record. The 
Republican Party takes the position that it 
is the very apostle of thrift. But which party 
moved to protect the people’s savings through 
the Securities and Exchange Act? The se- 
curities market, until the Democratic Party 
forced its regulation was a financial slaugh- 
terhouse. There were Wall Street bulls and 
bears, but they treated the American people 
as lambs to be shorn of their hard-earned 
savings. At the time, the Republican Party 
insisted that securities legislation would 
throttle the capital market. And what hap- 
pened? Under the safeguards instituted by 
the Democratic Party tens of millions of 
Americans flock to place their capital into 
productive use, for the benefit of the whole 
world instead of the unearned profit of the 
few. 

I will content myself with this observa- 
tion: I feel justifiable pride in having been 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee when 100 basic laws were enacted 
which gave this country a broad economic 
foundation—100 basic laws of which, as 
Speaker Raysurn has pointed out, not one 
has been repeated. And why hasn’t the Re- 
publican Party repealed them? Because it 
does not dare. In fact, it has incorporated 
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practically every one of them into its plat- 
form. To be sure, they have given these 
great laws a new name. When the Demo- 
cratic Party instituted them the Republicans 
called them creeping socialism. When the 
Republicans found they were a great success 
they called the great Democratic reforms 
dynamic capitalism and tried to palm off the 
substitute for the genuine. 

But it didn’t wprk and it doesn’t work, 
and the reason is that the administration of 
these great regulatory agencies is in the 
hands of men who believe in their hearts 
that these institutions should never have 
been created at all. The result is one of the 
most disgraceful records of public adminis- 
tration in the history of this Nation. 

Again, let us look at the record. When the 
Republican administration came to power it 
shed crocodile tears of hypocrisy over the 
state of public morals. Against President 
Truman, the vilification reached unprece- 
dented heights. The Republican Party not 
only falsely stated that he condoned mal- 
administration, a Republican Attorney Gen- 
eral even challenged his patriotism. Let us 
examine the facts. 

A Republican Cabinet officer, as a matter 
of record, was shown to have a private inter- 
est in defense contracts and he was forced 
to step down. It is all but forgotten; but it 
wouldn’t be forgotten if he had been a Dem- 
ocrat in a Democratic administration. A 
great public debate occurred when the Sen- 
ate properly asked if any Republican Cabinet 
officers held stock in companies with which 
their departments did business. When this 
problem was finally resolved in the public 
interest the new Republican Secretary of 
Defense said that he had divested himself 
of his shares, at great expense to his chil- 
dren. At the very same time, his depart- 
ment was sending out notices of very great 
expense to American families—in fact, the 
loss. of a son or father in Korea. I con- 
sidered this the most callous statement in 
my 50 years of public life, and one which 
reveals the basic Republican philosophy 
more than anything I can say. His children 
were only losing money—other peoples’ chil- 
dren were dying in battle. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
is reeking with scandal—scandal which has 
forced a reluctant administration to crim- 
inal prosecution. The Pure Food and Drug 
Administration is revealed to be as rotten 
as the tainted food ft is supposed to prevent. 
The very guardian of truthful labels was 
revealed to have a private income in the 
hundreds of thousands of dolalirs in a manner 
bordering on misleading advertisement. 
Salk vaccine, benediction of the childhood 
of the Nation, in their soiled hands became 
@ sordid financial scandal. As American 
families clamored to protect their children 
the Republican administration was so far 
removed from the American people as to 
confess that it had not foreseen such a de- 
mand. Think of it: Is it possible that any 
administration could be so far distant from 
the American people that it did not know 
that the thing closest to an American’s heart 
is his family? Do these people have to be 
told that American mothers and fathers value 
their children not from the bottom of their 
pockets but from the bottom of their hearts? 
It is one of the sorriest pages in American 
history that the Republican Party converted 
the hour of deliverance of mililons of chil- 
dren, by American science, from the scourge 
of infantile paralysis into a day of national 
shame by miserable and questionable ad- 
ministration. Will the Republican candi- 
date be good enough to explain that to.the 
mothers and fathers of this Nation—that 
is, how the children were delayed in getting 
vaccine, even as he attempts to explain how 
full medical care to their grandparents will 
make this Nation socialistic? Why the Re- 
publican Party is proclaiming those very 
measures that it fought, and fights: old age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, basic 
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wage and hours laws as the built-in bulwarks 
against another depression; a depression its 
own wild license in the name of free enter- 
prise caused. 

Further, the truth is the soundness of the 
Democratic Party’s internal programs bore 
fruit in its foreign policy. It took a long 
time for the Republican Party to abandon 
its isolationist position of 1920. By the 
time it did, the Democratic administration 
had developed a good neighbor policy which 
made every country in Latin America our 
friend and ally. And what happened to the 
good neighbor policy in Latin America? The 
growing field of hemisphere solidarity was 
neglected by the Republican administra- 
tion—as a result of which the seeds of com- 
munism are sprouting from Panama to 
Tierra del Fuego. In the face of this, the 
Republican candidate has the brass to an- 
nounce a policy on two Chinese islands, 
when through Republican blunders and in- 
difference the large island of Cuba, only 90 
miles from our own shores, is in open alli- 
ance with Russia. 

I find it tiresome for the Republicans to 
even mention that enumeration of a firm 
policy on Formosa gives aid and comfort to 
Red China. The fact is that many of the 
patriots of Hungary thought they had as- 
surances of assistance from the West when 
they rebelled against the Reds and got none. 
How does the Republican candidate propose 
to aid Formosa, as his administration aided 
the martyred Hungarian patriots? The 
plain fact of the matter is that the Repub- 
lican Party cannot defend its foreign policy 
because it does not have one. Its sole ac- 
tions in the field of foreign affairs has been 
reaction to the initiative which Moscow 
seized and uses. Look at the map. The Re- 
publican Party promised to stop the Korean 
War and to roll back the Iron Curtain. In- 
stead, the Congo has exploded in the face of 
their empty promises, and in Cuba the Red 
flag flies where Americans were once received 
with red carpet. 

Look at the state of the United Nations. 
Tt was virtually the creation of a great Dem- 
ocratic administration—a tribute of the en- 
tire world to the good faith and tremendous 
strength of the American Republic. Look 
at it now. It must be restored to its full 
strength and dignity, and it is to be assumed 
that if the Republican Party had the 
strength, imagination, and daring they would 
have already done so. The fact is that they 
do not. Why an administration Defense 
Secretary was so naive as to suggest that our 
foreign policy needed as its spokesman a very 
popular radio and TV figure when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, what the Republican Party 
needed was his services as a talent scout. To 
* me, the spurious issue of the Chinese islands 
was selected by the Republican candidate 
for the most valid of Republican reasons: 
It was the most obscure item and the fur- 
thest away he could select from the main 
issue; the disastrous collapse of the whole 
Republican fire brigade for brush war—no- 
policy opportunism. The map incontestibly 
tells its deadly tale: The party which said 
it would roll back the Iron Curtain has per- 
mitted it to roll down into Africa and, 
tragically, into the Western Hemisphere. 
And it has the consummate brass to insist 
that it has baffied the Communists because 
the administration itself does not know what 
it is going to do next. The truth is that it 
has lost the balance of power in its efforts 
to balance the budget, and failed to do even 
that. Is it any wonder that the Republican 
Party wishes to debate Quemoy and Matsu? 
How else is it going to take Americans’ at- 
tention away from’ what is happening in 
the Caribbean—right at our front door? 


I will say one thing more in passing. In- 
deed, I rise to a point of personal privilege 
to defend the good name of two great Amer- 
icans. Highest Republican officials stood 
silent with bowed and uncovered heads as 
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a great American, Gen. George Marshall, was 
lowered into his grave last spring. You will 
recall that same Republican Party stood 


‘silent when in life Gen. George Marshall’s 


patriotism, like President Harry Truman's, 
was challenged. For that deep sin of seeing 
@ great and dedicated American scurrilously 
demeaned and shamefully charged with lack 
of loyalty to the country for which he gave 
his life I am convinced there will have to 
be an answer, before a power greater than 
any, on this earth. 

It is not my unusual course to mention 
personalities but I cannot refrain from stat- 
ing that in my opinion a great and unprece- 
dented wrong was done in attacking the 
es and integrity of a great American 
President and a great American general and 
statesman, and the time of national election 
is the time for the American people to right 
these Republican wrongs against not only 
these men but American tradition. 

Now I have mentioned the great basic 
legislation passed by the Democratic Party. 
I say party because while it was the Pres- 
ident who led it was the Democratic Con- 
gress which enacted them into law. It was 
Thomas Jefferson himself who visualized this 
absolute necessity for party responsibility; 
that is, a President of the same political 
persuasion as the majority of Congress, This 
is particularly true of these times. This in 
no way questions the good faith of the Re- 
publican Members of the Congress. It does 
indicate a difference in basic philosophy, the 
very purpose of the two-party system. I 
merely point out that the singular effective- 
ness of the basic legislation, now endorsed 
by both parties, would not, in my opinion, 
have been possible had not the President 
the assurance of a Democratic Congress. 

The effectiveness of this legislation is no 
longer ar issue, but I say in all humility 
that these monumental enactments, even at 
the time, were not innovations. They were 
but extensions, extensions of that basic phi- 
losophy originated by Democrat Thomas Jef- 
ferson, promulgated by Democrat Andrew 
Jackson, furthered by Democrat Grover 
Cleveland, exalted under Democrat Woodrow 
Wilson, institutionalized under Democrat 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and solidified 
into the American way by Democrat Harry S. 
Truman, 

Since I believe so strongly in party re- 
sponsibility to the country through an Ex- 
ecutive and a congressional majority of the 
same political party, it follows that I be- 
lieve that the choice of Senator LYNDON 
JoHNnson on the Democratic ticket is with- 
out exception the most fortuitous selection 
in party history. The Executive will need 
the utmost cooperation and coincident ef- 
fort on the part of the Congress; and by 
common consent Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
is the most effective parliamentarian of the 
20th century. With swift, sure decisions he 
has captured not only the respect but the 
affection of his distinguished colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 

To the vast new horizons which will be 
opened by the next Democratic administra- 
tion, the new President will have urgent 
need of a sound and experienced captain on 
Capitol Hill; and in the long history of this 
country no more able man, no greater Sena- 
tor ever walked the tiles of its historic cor- 
ridors than the magnificent Senator from 
Texas. As Presiding Officer of the Senate his 
monumental talents could not be employed 
in greater service to our country. 

And now I say to you that the Democratic 
Party not only gives you a century and a 
half of tradition but incorporates it in a man 
who was born and brought up on it. His 
opponents charge that he is but 43 years 
old, but since this man could read and write, 
indeed listen, he has heard the philosophy 
of the Democratic Party expounded from 
both sides of his distinguished line. Every 
line of his heritage bespeaks unbroken serv- 
ice to the Democratic Party, just as every 
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line of his speeches and acts as legislator, 
bespeak service to the American people. 
Like Gen. George Marshall and President 
Harry S. Truman, he offered his life and his 
best for his country and, as Gen. George 
Washington said, angels could do no more. 
Like the grand array of great Democrats be- 
fore him, he has stated his fundamental 
principle, that this is a government of the 
people and by the people, and while there 
is'a Democratic Party at its head it will be 
for the people. 

This is an august moment in history. 
Upon the strong shoulders of Senator John 
F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, the Demo- 
cratic Party has already placed the mantle of 
Jackson, Cleveland, Wilson, Roosevelt, and 
Truman. Upon those same shoulders the 
American people are about to place the tre- 
mendous burdens of the President of the 
United States. I say to you, as one who for 
50 years has served his country through his 
party, that I am certain in my heart that 
the great traditions of the Democratic Party, 
the American way, and the destiny of our 
country could not be placed in more able, 
dedicated and responsible hands than the 
Democratic nominee. 

“In God We Trust” has carried this Nation 
through nearly two centuries of turbulent 
history. I, as an American and a Democrat, 
put also my trust in this great American, 
Senator John F. Kennedy who so much puts 
his trust in God. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am proud to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the Ukrainian people on 
this the 43d anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. Suffering under the brutal 
heel of Soviet tyranny, many millions of 
our Ukrainian friends are free to com- 
memorate this day only in their hearts 
and memories; it is hoped that they can 
derive some comfort from knowing that 
understanding friends in the United 
States join with them in remembering 
a happier day 43 years ago. 

The Ukrainians are culturally an in- 
dependent people. They have their own 
language, their own customs, their own 
traditions, and their own history. Yet 
they .have been forcefully submerged 
within a foreign empire for over three 
centuries. The rulers of that empire 
have changed, but its oppressive policies 
remain unaltered. As equally unalter- 
able as Russian domination has been the 
Ukrainian people’s desire for independ- 
ence. 

The record of the Ukrainian people 
demonstrates that the love of liberty and 
the desire of a people for self-determi- 
nation are among the most durable of 
human aspirations. Decades and even 
centuries of brutal oppression have frus- 
trated the hope of Ukrainian freedom, 
but the heavy hand of tyranny has been 
unable to kill such hope; it lives today 
as it did 43 years ago. 

Around us each day are constant re- 
minders of the contribution to America 
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made by the Ukrainian people who came 
to our shores. Today let us pay partic- 
ular tribute to the Ukrainian’s contri- 
bution to the traditions of freemen the 
world over. They. are a people who 
while tyrannized refuse to capitulate; 
they are a people who while enslaved 
continue to maintain human dignity; 
they are a people who while subjected to 
barbarianism seeks a measure of decency 
and justice which is the right of all men. 





Views on Constitutional Freedom and 
Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my most respected constituents, Mr. 
John Leonard, of Santa Clara, Calif., has 
sent me a statement of his views regard- 
ing constitutional freedom and liberty. 

Mr. Leonard has acquired a substantial 
business for himself and his family after 
starting from nothing. If I were to ask 
him I am sure he would say that the 
secret of his success is nothing more than 
hard work. 

Unfortunately, our Government has 
followed a course in recent years where 
hard work cannot produce the tradi- 
tional success because it can no longer 
operate with freedom from excessive 
Government regulation. 

Mr. tLeonard’s comments were 
prompted from a labor crisis which is 
facing California farmers. I feel his 
simple but eloquent statement could still 
be used to point the way for success in 
this and future generations—provided 
the Government will once again assume 
the premise that success.depends upon 
hard work. 

I commend Mr. Leonard’s comments 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Our Federal Constitution guarantees lib- 
erty and freedom to all of us. None of us 
have any right to violate the liberty and 
freedom of others for any reason whatever. 

We farmers, in California, are confronted 
with an organized labor problem. One 
grower, last year, lost an estimated $85,000 
worth of cherries due to a labor dispute. 
Had the people who caused this crop loss, 
set fire to the $25,000 home, of a farmer, and 
caused its complete destruction, they could 
have been sent to San Quentin. They 
caused a loss to this cherry grower more than 
three times as big, and they go unpunished, 
and threaten further losses of this nature. 
This loss certainly was a violation of the 
liberty and freedom of this cherrygrower. 

Labor unions are now threatening the loss 
of some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of lettuce crops if their demands are 
not met. If they were threatening to burn 
down a substantial portion of Calexico, El 
Centro, or Phoenix, the outrage would be 
somewhat comparable in money value of 
property destroyed. 

Furthermore, if some group of people 
should put a picket line in front of a 
bunch of millhands on payday and attempt 
to prevent them from collecting their wages, 


there would be real trouble. Would that be 
worse than preventing a lettuce grower from 
harvesting and getting his lettuce to market? 
Harvesting and selling his crop is the way 
the grower goes about collecting his wages 
for several weeks. 

Farmers of California are certainly justi- 
fied in insisting that their constitutional lib- 
erty and freedom be protected just as Hoffa 
got his constitutional rights respected when 
he took the fifth amendment. Farmers will 
not be asking special consideration fn insist- 
ing on their liberty and freedom. They will 
simply be asking and demanding the same 
liberty and freedom guaranteed all citizens. 

Presidents, Governors, and judges have all 
sworn to support the Constitution, which 
guarantees liberty and freedom to all. Shall 
we allow our Officials to evade their solemn 
obligation and duty? Why not insist that 
our Officials protect us in our just and legal 
rights of liberty and freedom? To say that 
any person or group of persons has any 
right, legal or moral, to hamper or stop the 
harvesting of a crop or crops is the rankest 
kind of outrageous nonsense, unconstitu- 
tional laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 
To cause the waste of a crop makes no sense. 
It is not in the public interest. We all must 
eat to live. We farmers do not seek to violate 
the just liberty and freedom of anyone. We 
do insist that our own liberty and freedom 
be respected. We do call upon those officials 
who have sworn to support the Constitution 
to protect us and all other citizens in our 
constitutional liberty and freedom. 

No one has any legal or moral right to 
violate the liberty and freedom of another. 
If we are to preserve the liberty and free- 
dom of all, we must respect the liberty of 
all—even the California farmers. 

It is common knowledge that the Supreme 
Court has declared constitutional, laws un- 
der which the liberty and freedom of farm- 
ers have been violated. Further violation 
along this line is threatened by the union. 
Is there any sound reason why such a wrong 
decision should not be reversed? A law 
which allows liberty and freedom to be 
violated surely is unconstitutional. Our 
Constitution is worded plainly enough so 
any citizen, who has even a creditable gram- 
mar school education, can understand it. 
One does not need to be a lawyer or a judge 
to understand this, our basic law. 

We farmers have the same rights of liberty 
and freedom that are the heritage of all our 
people. Isn’t it time for all of us to realize 
what our rights are and insist that our of- 
ficials protect us in our rights of liberty and 
freedom? Let us insist that our liberty and 
freedom shall be recognized and respected— 
even by our multimillionaire labor unions. 

When a man has the privilege of being a 
high official, in this Nation of ours, right 
along with that privilege comes a stern 
responsibility to support the Constitution, 
and protect all of our citizens in their just 
liberty and freedom, California farmers in- 
cluded. 

The writer is not opposed to wage work- 
ers. He has many years to his credit as a 
wage worker. Let labor organize all they 
want to, give them every liberty and free- 
dom that any farmer or any other citizen 
has, but stop labor unions or anyone else 
from interfering with the care or harvest- 
ing of crops as sternly as we stop arson 
attempts. Wage negotiations can be carried 
on without threats and/or intimidation. As 
labor wants its rights respected—let labor 
respect the rights of all other citizens. Let 
all of us respect the rights, liberty, and free- 
dom of all of our people. Let us remember 
that we all belong to one big union—the 
union of the American people. Let us have 
law, order, and justice for all—not threats, 
crop destruction, dictatorship, and eventual 
anarchy. 
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No Place for a “Czar” in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the press 
recently gave considerable publicity to 
a report by James M. Landis to the 
President. The report related to Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies that Congress 
in its wisdom has created. The prime 
recommendation of Mr. Landis’ report 
appears to be that a “czar’ should be 
appointed to oversee or supervise the 
workings of these various Federal agen- 
cies. Mr. Landis, in his report, was also 
critical of past actions of many of the 
regulatory agencies. 

The following editorial from the 
Washington Post for December 30, 1960, 
questions the validity of conclusions. by 
Mr. Landis relative to the location of 
the Dulles Airport at Chantilly, Va., on 
which Mr. Landis admitted he had not 
made any surveys or anything: 

CHANTILLY SILLY? 


James M. Landis ts nothing if not firm in 
his views. Happily his report on Federal 
regulatory commissions was better grounded 
than his remark about the silliness of lo- 
cating the new Dulles Airport at Chantilly, 
Va. His assertion that it was “a little 
stupid” to put the airport at Chantilly and 
his plea to shift it to Andrews Air Force Base 
nevertheless raise a few disturbing questions 
about his method of arriving at conclusions. 
By his own acknowledgment he has not 
“made any surveys or anything”; therefore, 
his comment seems to be distinctly ex parte. 

After innumerable surveys and nearly a 
decade of frustration, Chantilly was picked 
as the site for the airport by decision of the 
President upon recommendation of Gen. El- 
wood R. Quesada—with whom Mr. Landis 
appears eager to tilt a lance. It will repre- 
sent a total investment of some $85 million. 
The Andrews and Dulles operations could not 
now be exchanged without enormous added 
cost. 

From the standpoint of convenience the 
location 27.5 miles from Washington was not 
ideal. Andrews Air Force Base is unde- 
niably closer, and perhaps in the future it 
will be desirable as a third civil airport. 
But the problem at the time the selection 
was made was to obtain recognition that an 
additional jet terminal was needed apart 
from Friendship Airport at Baltimore. 

If Andrews had been chosen instead of the 
Chantilly. site, the Air Force would have had 
to build completely new facilities elsewhere, 
and it would have been necessary to alter 
and expand the air base substantially in 
order to accommodate civil traffic. The 
Dulles Airport is designed as a civil facility 
with maximum protection for the adjacent 
area. It contains more than twice the acre- 
age of Andrews and is located so as to avoid 
overcrowding of approach patterns. 

The new airport may not be a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, but it is at least 
closer to reality than many Washington 
projects and is scheduled for completion and 
use within the coming year. Please, Mr. 
Landis, don’t try to regulate us out of it. 


The President has reportedly selected 
Mr. Landis as a Presidential assistant to 
be the recommended “czar” over the 
Federal regulatory agencies. It is to be 
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hoped that future reports or recom- 
mendations by Mr. Landis will not be 
made without prior and thorough surveys 
or studies on the matters to be covered. 

It would be folly indeed to permit the 
implementation of the indicated recom- 
mendation by Mr. Landis for control of 
the policy and decisions of these Federal 
regulatory agencies by a czar from the 
executive department. The political 
implication and political control through 
such a setup are almost unlimited, all 
protestations of intent to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I am sure that re- 
sponsible Members of Congress will 
neither approve nor permit such politi- 
cal control over these independent regu- 
latory agencies that Congress has cre- 
ated. 

Among the more important of these 
regulatory agencies are the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There is no doubt 
in my mind that Congress will insist on 
maintaining the independent status of 
such agencies and will not permit them 
to become subservient to the White 
House or anyone else. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 





J SPEECH 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the long 
and turbulent history of the Ukrainian 
people is saddened by misery and mis- 
fertune. Their modern history records, 
for the most part, their subjugation to 
alien regimes in their homeland. 
Though they have been numerous enough 
and determined enough to fight for their 
freedom and independence, yet in the 
almost unending struggles against their 
foes they were outnumbered and over- 
powered. That has been the fate of the 
Ukrainian people for more than three 
centuries. Only for a very brief period 
for about 2 years—in 1918—-20—they 
regained their freedom, and against fear- 
ful odds, managed to safeguard their 
independence. But in the end they were 
engulfed in the Soviet sea of serfdom 
and servitude. 

The overthrow of the autocratic Rus- 
sian regime in 1917 gave the Ukrainian 
leaders the opportunity they had been 
seeking, on January 22, 1918, they pro- 
claimed Ukraine’s independence and es- 
tablished the Ukrainian Republic. But 
from the moment of its birth to the fime 
of its eventual death in the hands of its 
ferocious foes the fledgling state was 
faced with insurmountable internal and 
external difficulties. And before it was 
able to cope with these, the Republic 
found itself at war with Communist 
Russia. Early in the spring of 1920 the 
Red Army attacked the almost helpless 
Ukrainian Republic, overran it, and by 
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summer that Republic had ceased to ex- 
ist. Then the country was made part 
of the Soviet Union, and the fate of the 
Ukrainian people placed in the unre- 
lenting hands of Communist tyrants in 
the Kremlin. 

Since then, for more than 40 years 
Ukrainians have been held down by their 
oppressors and, of course, they have 
known no freedom in their homeland. 
But the spirit of freedom and independ- 
ence in them is very much alive, and 
they naturally look forward to the real- 
ization of their aspirations. On this 43d 
anniversary celebration of their Inde- 
pendence Day I join all loyal Americans 
of Ukrainian origin and echo their gen- 
uine sentiments, and with the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, the 
south side branch located in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 





Adjustments in the Veterans’ Benefits 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 18, 1961, it was my privilege to 
submit three bills for consideration by 
this body. This proposed legislation per- 
tains to what I feel are necessary adjust- 
ments in the veterans’ benefit program. 
I would like to make further explanation 
and provide a greater amplification of 
the purposes of this legislation and to 
explain to the Members of the House 
just what these bills are designed to do 
and how they will affect the veterans of 
this Nation. The legislation referred to 
by me are H.R. 2943, H.R. 2944, and H.R. 
2945. 

I would like first to discuss the pur- 
pose and the intent of H.R. 2945. This 
bill is designed to give priority to over- 
sea combat veterans in obtaining ad- 
mission to our system of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. At the present 
time, entrance into our Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals is according to a 
system of priority or categories defined 
by the Veterans’ Administration regula- 
tions. Naturally, emergency conditions 
must through necessity have first prior- 
ity, and this expediency must be main- 
tained. 

A second category in order of prefer- 
ence is those veterans of either wartime 
or peacetime service who seek hospitali- 
zation and treatment for disabilities spe- 
cifically incurred in or aggravated by 
service. A third group or category is 
veterans with a service-connected disa- 
bility but who seek treatment for disa- 
bilities not necessarily adjunct to their 
service. 

In a final category are those wartime 
veterans who require treatment for dis- 
abilities not a result of service but who 
indicate they cannot financially bear the 
burden of hospitalization for the dis- 
ability from which they suffer. It is in 
this final category tkat the legislation 
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mentioned, H.R. 2945, would be effective. 
This group is furnished hospitalization 
only when surplus beds exist after taking 
care of the service-connected disabilities 
or emergency conditions mentioned in 
those categories of higher priority. In 
other words, after all the service-con- 
nected disabilities and after veterans 
with emergency medical conditions have 
been taken care of, then I feel that the 
combat oversea veteran should be given 
preference in obtaining treatment from 
any surplus beds which may exist. I 
think this is just and fair legislation, and 
I encourage favorable consideration by 
this body. 

I would next like to discuss H.R. 2944, 
which I believe corrects an inequity 
which has existed for many years in re- 
gard to veterans’ benefits. I might state 
at the outset that it is necessary to speak 
generally regarding this subject matter 
since all of the veterans about whom I 
speak will not be affected by this change 
in legislation. 

During the history of our Nation, we 
have been engaged in many campaigns 
and expeditions, a great many of which 
actually involved armed conflict with an 
enemy of our country, but such cam- 
paigns and expeditions are not recog- 
nized under law as wartime service. To 
state it another way, many veterans who 
have been subject to the risk and the 
rigors of military living during a cam- 
paign or expedition against armed 
enemies are still considered peacetime 
veterans for many benefits available 
from our Government. To make this 
even more clear, I would like to state that 
one day of wartime service provides the 
prima facie eligibility for hospitalization, 
while a veteran may serve 6 months or 
even a year during a campaign or ex- 
pedition of our Nation and this service 
would not constitute eligibility necessary 
for entrance into a veterans’ hospital. 

Such men and their dependents re- 
ceive only benefits which accrue to vet- 
erans of peacetime service. This pro- 
posed legislation which it was my privi- 
lege to introduce would provide that all 
veterans who served during the 
numerous campaigns and expeditions, or 
their dependents, shall be entitled to the 
same benefits they would have had if 
they served during a wartime period. 


I think you will agree that the risks 


involved, the mental torment and rigors 
involved, during such campaigns or ex- 
peditions are just as dangerous, just as 
hazardous and trying as those experi- 
enced by veterans who served during 
wartime service. 

The third piece of legislation, iden- 
tified by H.R. 2943, would remove many 
of the objectionable features of Public 
Law 86-211. The bill which I introduced 
would affect the nonservice benefits to 
either the veteran or his dependents for 
service during World War I, World War 
II, or the Korean conflict. It would pro- 
vide a great liberalization of the basis 
on which pensions are payable by elim- 
inating many of the legal bars which now 
prevent receipt of such benefits. This 
legislation would provide first that pub- 
lic or private retirement pensions shall 
not be counted as income in determin- 
ing whether or not a veteran or his de- 
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pendents shall receive pension benefits, 
or in what amount they shall receive 
these benefits. The bill also eliminates 
the income of a spouse in the determina- 
tion of the annual income of a living 
veteran. 

I would like to point out that these 
changes cover two of the most objec- 
tionable features of the current law con- 
cerning nonservice benefits. At the pres- 
ent time, public retirement or private 
retirement payments are counted as in- 
come in determining the monthly allot- 
ment of pension payable and also in de- 
termining whether or not a veteran will 
qualify at all for such benefits. Also, 
the veteran is penalized if his spouse 
continues to work, since the income of 
the spouse is also counted in determin- 
ing annual income thereby rendering 
many worthy and deserving veterans in- 
eligible for this type of benefit. 

The legislation which I introduced 
further eliminates the net worth eligi- 
bility test and repeals the requirement 
of the reduction of pension benefits dur- 
ing hospitalization of the veteran. I 
would like to point out that if there is 
ever a time when income is desperately 
needed, it is during a period of hospitali- 
zation. Cases have come to my attention 
where veterans who needed hospitaliza- 
tion actually refused this benefit because 
they simply could not afford to lose their 
pension rights during the period they 
were hospitalized. 

Another feature which has received 
widespread opposition—and this is also 
changed by the legislation I proposed— 
is the so-called corpus of estate feature. 
This has caused widespread hardship 
and has penalized the veteran who has 
attempted to be thrifty and prudent dur- 
ing his lifetime. With the soaring cost 
of living, I also find it necessary to pro- 
pose that the annual income require- 
ments to receive nonservice pensions or 
death benefits be materially liberalized, 
thereby qualifying many veterans who 
at present are barred from receipt of 
such benefits. 

On January 23 I introduced H.R. 3087, 
designed to further improve the status of 
the veterans of this Nation, and par- 
ticularly those who served in combat 
zones and were injured in line of duty 
under enemy fire. The present regula- 
tions provide disability compensation in 
the same amount whether a veteran is 
injured due to actual enemy fire or 
whether he suffers his disability during 
service within the continental limits of 
the United States. 

To make this example even more 
clear cut, a veteran who suffers a dis- 
ability in a jeep wreck in the United 
States, or perhaps is injured during an 
authorized pass at a recreational center 
receives the same rate of compensation 
as a veteran who is injured under com- 
bat conditions and under fire of the 
enemy. It would not be feasible to argue 
the point that one is not just as badly 
disabled whether he is injured within 
the United States or on the battlefield. 
But I do believe and hope that this 
body will agree that the veteran who has 
been subjected to enemy fire and whose 
disabilities were incurred under combat 
conditions is entitled to some additional 


consideration. My bill would provide a 
20-percent increase over the regular 
rates for disabilities incurred in combat. 
This additional consideration of 20 per- 
cent would be given only for such disa- 
bilities incurred in line of duty and re- 
sulting from actual armed combat. 


These bills which I have proposed are 
not tremendously costly items but will 
result in a fair adjustment with due con- 
sideration to the type of service to which 
our Nation’s veterans have been sub- 
jected. I would like to point out that 
the hospital beds are already in existence 
and available in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. This proposed legislation 
merely gives priority to those who have 
suffered in armed conflict. Also, this 
legislation proposed adjustments to those 
who have served in the numerous cam- 
paigns and brush fire wars to which the 
United States has been subjected in the 
past and it is possible could be sub- 
jected to in the future. The Govern- 
ment would give official recognition to 
the type of disability of the individual 
veteran and whether or not such dis- 
ability was combat incurred. 





The Honorable Keith Thomson 
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F 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
difficult to put words together to express 
my sorrow over the passing of our col- 
league, KEITH THOMSON. It would be 
difficult and repetitious for me to recite 
all the achievements of this outstanding 
young man who such a short time ago 
was one of us here in the House of 
Representatives. Loving husband and 
father, patriot, statesman, are attributes 
that truly belonged to KeIrH. That he 
was a brilliant young man with an envi- 
able record of accomplishment and a 
great future, no one can deny. It is 
particularly regrettable that he was not 
permitted to enjoy serving in the US. 
Senate after his strenuous and success- 
ful efforts to become elected. 


Because we grew up in the same area 
of the Great Plains, KreITH and I had 
much in common. Because we repre- 
sented people who were livestock pro- 
ducers, our interest in legislation before 
Congress was almost identical. Because 
of our background of association with 
cattle ranching, we perhaps had a feel- 
ing of understanding for each other. 
Whatever may have been the reason, I 
was drawn to KeITH when I came to 
Washington as a new Member in the 
86th Congress. He did all of those little 
helpful things for me that an older Mem- 


ber can do for a freshman. Because of 


his willingness to help others, as well as 
his dedication to his job as a Representa- 
tive of the people of Wyoming, I believe 
it is apparent now that he just tried to 
do more than the human body can en- 
dure. 
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My wife and I extend our sincere 
sympathy to Mrs. Thomson and her three 
boys. Their loss of a husband and father 
is perhaps tempered in a slight degree by 
the knowledge of the high esteem in 
which Ketrnu was held by those who knew 
him best. 





Real Problems of the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

REAL-PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Some of the characters shooting off their 
mouths about the problems of the aged and 
aged care here on Capitol Hill ought to just 
get in a bus at the foot of the Capitol Build- 
ing and ride down Capitol Street to their 
own Federal St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

They could find out in 20 minutes what 
is the biggest and most shameful problem re- 
garding the aged for both the older folks and 
for our society. 

St. Elizabeths is run by Uncle Sam. It is 
the local equivalent in a large measure of the 
Peoria State Hospital, except that it serves 
the stateless folks here in the District of 
Columbia, some other odd parcels of Federal 
land, and the Federal prison. 

Like everything Federal, it is also bigger— 
about four times as big as the Peoria State 
Hospital. 

Also, like everything Federal, it is also 
more costly—about $7.50 per day per patient. 

A sizable hunk of the patient population 
here, as at home, are elderly folks, many of 
whom do not need and do not belong in an 
institution. 

This, of course, is true all over the coun- 
try. 

Research, which is the basis of statistics 
presently used in the drive for medical care, 
also revealed that 95 percent of the persons 
over 65 have no serious medical problem and 
do not need institutional care. The problem 
involves the other 5 percent, which Its still 
a large number and still a serious problem. 

However, the politicians have disregarded 
what research shows to be the biggest prob- 
lem of all because it doesn’t seem to have 
any vote-getting appeal—and that is the 
treatment of the other 95 percent. 

Great numbers of these folks are winding 
up in one kind of an institution or another, 
vastly complicating the total welfare prob- 
lem, now so troublesome in Illinois, for 
example. f 

Why? 

The biggest reason for the mammoth 
problem are those millions of older folks 
whose one big illness is simply the fact that 
they have to live on a pitifully small 
pension. 

This is their payoff on the golden promise 
of “social security” 25 years ago, shrunk 
by inflation to the barest of bare existences. 
in fact today. 


It is not just that millions of such people 
do not need to be in institutions for any 
physical reason. The horrible tragedy is that 
so many are put into hospital-like places 
needlessly, and completely crushed by it. 

When well folks are dumped into places 
like Peoria State Hospital or St. Elizabeths, 
we kill their hope, their spirit and their very 
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for the cemetery, and telling 
sit and wait in white-walled prisons for the 
undertaker. 

And our Government is insisting that new 
facilities, if they are to enjoy any Federal aid 
even so much as a guaranteed loan, must 
have hospital corridors, certain hospital fa- 
cilities, and a host of inhuman safety fea- 
tures to stand as a constant series of re- 
minders to any inmates that they are 
expected to be ill, to be feeble, to be helpless. 

This is horrible. 

It is doubly horrible because real homes 
for older people exist and have proven them- 
selves. They have proved that escaping a 
hospital atmosphere produced not only hap- 
pier people, but healthier and safer records. 

If some of these inhuman humanitarian 
bureaucrats and politicians really cared they 
could find this out quick enough, and quit 
consigning great blocks of our older people 
to a living death. 

It bears repeating. Some of these folks 
should come down from Capitol Hill, go see 
these old folks, and look at the facts of 
research, not the vote gimmicks. Yes, and 
that great, burly, cigar-chewing, hard- 
swearing humanitarian, George Meany, 
ought to get out of his marble-walled AFL- 
CIO international headquarters and find out 
what he has been yapping about, too. 





Resolution Urging Continuance of House 
Un-American Activities and Senate In- 
ternal Security Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the 1960 national convention. 
of the American Legion held in Miami 
Beach, Fla., October 17-20, 1960: 


Whereas it is an established fact that our 
concept of government, based upon the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is under attack by 
an opposing ideology, despotic and godless 
in nature; and 

Whereas the perpetrators of this ideology 
have ceaselessly proclaimed to the nations 
of the world their plans for subjugation of 
said nations; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government has been des- 
ignated as a major objective of the aforesaid 
subjugation; and ~ 

Whereas one of the approved techniques 
of appropriation is the infiltration of -the 
subversive elements into policymaking levels 
of government, and into strategic defensive 
positions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 17-20, 1960, That we petition 
the Congress of the United States for a con- 
tinuation of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. The past activities 
of both of these congressional committees 
have been of inestimable value to our na- 
tional security; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be adopted 
and presented to the Congress of the United 
States for action. 





- 
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Henry H. Fowler: An Excellent 
Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been widespread ap- 
proval of the overall caliber of President 
Kennedy’s appointments to key positions 
in the executive branch. In Virginia, 
there has been particular satisfaction 
taken in the designation of Henry H. 
Fowler as Under Secretary of the Treas- 





ury. 

Mr. Fowler takes up the duties of his 
post, with its heavy responsibilities in 
the preservation of the fiscal soundness 
of the Federal Government and the Na- 
tion, with superb credentials of prior 
high service in Government and a dis- 
tinguished career in the law. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include a sampling of 
the laudatory press comment which fol- 
lowed Mr. Fowler’s appointment. 


[From the Roanoke Times] 
Mr. FOWLER TO THE TREASURY 


Henry H. Fowler, a native Roanoker, has 
been prominent in the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party for more than a decade. 
He held assignments in both the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. His chief 
Government post was as head of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration in the latter admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Fowler is returning to Government 
service as Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
His appointment to that position was among 
a number announced this week by President- 
elect Kennedy. He will thus be close to the 
policymaking level in the new administra- 
tion. 

As a successful lawyer and as a former 
public office holder he has demonstrated 
ability and special qualifications. His ad- 
ministrative capacity has been proven. Mr. 
Fowler now has a broader opportunity both 
for public service and to make a substantial 
contribution to the success of the new ad- 
ministration. His fellow Roanokers extend 
to him congratulations and best wishes. 


[From the Northern Virginia Sun] 


ABILITY, INTEGRITY REWARDED—FOWLER 
APPOINTMENT 


In appointing Henry H. Fowler, of Alex- 
andria, to be Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, President-elect John Kennedy has 
chosen a distinguished attorney with wide 
experience in public service. 

“Joe” Fowler is well known in northern 
Virginia through his active role in State 
Democratic affairs and has a deserved repu- 
tation for outstanding ability and high in- 
tegrity. A major characteristic has been his 
strong sense of duty and devotion to his 
fellow men, which has led him to subordi- 
nate personal desires and advantage to his 
community’s and country’s interests. Dur- 
ing World War II Mr. Fowler served in the 
Office of Production Management and the 
War Production Board. When the Korean 
war broke out, he returned to Government 
service at President Truman’s request to 
serve as Defense Mobilizer. Now, he is again 
making a great personal sacrifice to accept 
the Treasury post in the new Kennedy 
administration. 
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Our country needs men of competence 
and wisdom like “Joe” Fowler and it is 
good to know that he will be playing a 
major role in guiding America’s fiscal course. 
We wish him well in his new undertaking. 


[From the Washington Post] 
BALL AND FOWLER 


It is a happy coincidence that two new 
Under Secretaries just appointed by Mr. 
Kennedy are familiar residents of the Wash- 
ington area. George W. Ball, who is to be 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, and Henry H. Fowler, who is to be 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, are highly 
respected and capable lawyers with exten- 
sive experience in the art of getting things 
done. 

With a previous background in Govern- 
ment and an international law practice that 
touches on economic matters, George Ball 
is well acquainted with the issues he will 
face when he succeeds Douglas Dillon at 
the State Department. He combines sensi- 
tivity and imagination with practical judg- 
ment. A longtime friend and adviser to 
Adiai Stevenson (his advice was not always 
taken), he also has been working closely 
with Mr. Kennedy on a study of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. Doubtless his recommenda- 
tions and those of Mr. Dillon will figure 
largely in any revision of the economic aid 
structure and program. 

“Joe” Fowler, a calm and courteous Vir- 
ginian, was Defense Mobilizer in the Truman 
administration and served previously with 
the War Production Board, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and on economic assignments 
abroad. As a private lawyer he has kept his 
hand in Democratic politics and has helped 
to moderate some of the extremism in Vir- 
ginia. He has participated in Mr. Kennedy’s 
antirecession policy task force as well as in 
various private studies of taxes and mone- 
tary policy. His breadth of interest should 
be helpful in enlarging the horizons of the 
Treasury. 

Both men complement intellectual gifts 
with a useful knowledge of Government 
operations. They should be a credit to the 
Kennedy administration. 


[From the Roanoke World-News] 
Fowter NAMED TO “LITTLE CABINET” 


President-elect Kennedy’s appointment of 
Henry H. Fowler as Under Secretary of the 
Treasury gives a native Roanoker the near- 
est thing to Cabinet rank since ex-Presi- 
dent Truman named Louis A. Johnson Sec- 
retary of Defense in 1949. 

Mr. Fowler has close ties with his home- 
town and has kept many friends in this 
community. He is a graduate of Jefferson 
High School and Roanoke College and now 
serves on the college’s board of trustees. 
His mother lived here until her death 2 


years ago. Mr. Fowler’s home is now in 
Alexandria and his law office is in 
Washington. 


We suppose it was only natural that Mr. 
Fowler receive an appointment to serve in 
the incoming administration. He held a 
number of positions in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and under Mr. Truman, a close 
friend, he was head of both the Defense 
Production Administration and Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. Long before the Los An- 
geles conventions, he was a Kennedy 
supporter. 

Besides Mr. Fowler and Mr. Johnson, the 
only other man closely identified with Roa- 
noke and who held such high office in the 
Federal Government was William Nuckles 
Doak, Secretary of Labor in Hoover’s Cabi- 
net. Mr. Doak, a native of Wythe County, 
was for a number of years an employee of 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 

We consider Mr. Fowler a very able ad- 
ministrator. He has been a staunch sup- 
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porter of the National Democratic Party. 
As Under Secretary of the Treasury he will 
serve under Secretary C. Douglas Dillon. 
Since Mr. Fowler has long been identified 
more with the liberal views of the national 
Democrats rather than with the conserva- 
tive views of Mr. Dillon, a Republican, we 
will have to withhold judgment as to how 
they will work as a team. 





Too Much Is Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on yesterday car- 
ried two articles which dealt both ob- 
jectively and directly with the question 
of just how much longer the American 
public can be expected to tolerate the 
tactics of irresponsible labor groups such 
as the tugboat strike which last week 
all but shut down all traffic in and out 
of New York City. 

In his daily column “The Political 
Mill,” Gould Lincoln, in conjecturing 
the extent of new labor legislation under 
the Kennedy regime, makes this obser- 
vation: 


The Kennedy administration already has 
had an indication of the stranglehold which 
organized labor holds over the daily lives of 
millions of people—the strike of 664 rail- 
road and ferryboat tug workers, members of 
three maritime unions, operating in New 
York particularly. Picket lines established 
by them prevented the operation of railroad 
trains by the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad systems. The issue was, 
in the parlance of the unions, job security. 
The employers demanded in a new contract 
the right to determine how many workers 
they needed to operate the tugboats. In- 
volved was the whole question of feather- 
bedding which has plagued the railroads for 
years—the payment of employes not actually 
engaged in or needed for certain tasks. The 
end of the 2-week strike came after a de- 
cision to postpone a decision on this issue 
until next December when a President’s 
commission is to make its report on railroad 
manpower problems. President Kennedy’s 
new Secretary of Labor, Arthur J. Goldberg, 
played an effective part in the strike settle- 
ment. The settlement, however, merely 
postpones the issue. In the meantime what 
will be the direction of the administration 
toward this New Frontier? 


Supplementing Mr. Gould’s observa- 
tion the Star, in an editorial relative to 
the New York tugboat strike entitled 
“The Public Be Damned,” made this 
relevant query: 

If the combined Herculean efforts of Sec- 
retary Goldberg, Republican Governor Rocke- 
feller and Mayor Wagner were able to pro- 
duce a fair settlement of this strike 2 weeks 
after it had begun, why was not this dispute 
settled at the outset? Why should 100,000 
commuters be stranded and put through the 
wringer because 664 strikers and their em- 
ployers couldn’t agree on whether a tugboat 
should be manned by 5 crewmen? 


The same editorial then went on to 
point out how utterly futile this much 
touted action at all levels of government 
actually was: 
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The answer is that the public interest is 
being trampled on in disputes of this kind, 
disputes which can shut down a facility or 
service of vital importance to the public. 
It is a latter-day version of the old public- 
be-damned attitude. And we see nothing 
in the reported versions of the New York 
settlement which really gets down to this 
problem. For all the settlement does, if 
the news reports are right, is to postpone the 
issue and the fight until next December. 
After that, we suppose, the commuters can 
sweat it out all over again. 

The Star finally editorializes on what 
is needed; namely, the absolute pro- 
scription of strikes in public utilities or 
related industries and makes this em- 
phatic recommendation: 

What is needed is recognition that strikes 
in public utilities or related industries are 
not really clashes between labor and manage- 
ment. Actually, they are strikes against 
the public—strikes which inflict so much 
punishment on the public that something 
finally has to give. We think that such 
strikes ought to be forbidden by law, and 
that it should be obligatory to submit such 
disputes to binding arbitration. The New 
York experience suggests, if Mr. Goldberg is 
right, that it is not necessary to convert the 
public into a whipping boy before a reason- 
able settlement can be reached. 

Finally, Mr Speaker, too much stress 
cannot be placed on the fact that irre- 
sponsible actions like those are not argu- 
ments between labor and management 
but are actually a despotic, dictatorial 
and arbitrary flouting of the public in- 
terest and constitute an undeserved 
punishment on the American people. 
There was one bright spot, however, in 
this latest trampling on the rights of free 
citizens. Most of the trainmen of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad refused ‘to recog- 
nize these arrogant pickets and to their 
eternal credit they kept the trains run- 
ning. God bless them, but have mercy 
on all of us if something isn’t done, and 
quickly, to protect us from a repetition 
of such irresponsibility. 





Ukraine Independence 





SPEECH 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
January 22, 1961, marked the 43d anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine, 
and this is an event commemorated by 
Ukrainians throughout the world who 
are joined by all people everywhere who 
cherish the spirit of freedom and in- 
dependence, and pray that those na- 
tions which have been enslaved by Com- 
munist tyranny and domination may be 
liberated from the rule of Soviet 
Russia. 

Ukraine, after centuries of fierce and 
valiant struggle by the Ukrainian peo- 
ple for liberty, finally achieved freedom 
as a nation on January 22, 1918. But 
Ukraine independence was of short dura- 
tion, and the Ukrainian people were 
again subjected to enslavement by the 
Russian Communists by 1920. 


A473 


The Ukrainian people have remained 
free in spirit in spite of all the efforts 
of the Communist oppressors to destroy 
the Ukrainian national identity, and 
wherever the Ukrainian people are found, 
the words of their historic national 
anthem wil ring out, “Ukraine will never 
die.” 

The people of the United States believe 
in the right of liberty and freedom for 
all people everywhere, and join with the 
Ukrainian people in the fervent hope 
that the yoke of Communist dictators 
will be thrown off, and that the Ukrain- 
ian nation will again take its place among 
the free nations of the world. 





The Changing Age of Voters: Comments 
Upon the Effect of Age Distribution on 
Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the December 26 issue of the New 
York Times, there appeared a letter from 
Mr. Frank G. Dickinson, philanthropy 
study director of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. In his 
letter Mr. Dickinson draws upon his ex- 
periences in New Zealand to discuss the 
political effects of the change in age 
composition of the voting population in 
that country, other countries of the 
British Commonwealth, and the United 
States. I would like at this point to 
insert Mr. Dickinson’s letter in the 
RECORD: 

CHANGES IN AGE OF VOTERS—DISTRIBUTION Is 
SEEN AS AFFECTING SOCIAL SECURITY LEGIS- 
LATION 

To the Eprror oF THE NEW YorK TIMES: 
The fall of the Labor (Nash) government 

in New Zealand in the recent November elec- 
tion after only 3 years in office may have 
more significance for Americans than they 
realize. Consider first the Prime Minister, 
Walter Nash, one of the world’s leading 
Socialists. He is kindly disposed toward 
private industry only to the extent required 
to finance the welfare government of those 
beautiful islands. He is a  doctrinaire 
Socialist of the old school; that is, he is not 
too enthusiastic about the new brand of 
socialism which prefers to let the harried 
employer meet his payrolls under rigid con- 
trols of prices, wages and, indirectly, of 
profits. 

I had several pleasant visits with Mr. Nash 
4 years ago in Dunedin and Wellington while 
making a 4-month study of the social and 
political implications of the ending of the 
half-century era of the aging of the elec- 
torates of New Zealand and Australia. We 
discussed the recent and future changes in 
the age distribution of voters in Western 
nations. 

YOUNGING OF ELECTORATE 

The percentage of voters aged 50 and over 
will decline in Australia after 1961 and in 
New Zealand after 1962 because of the post- 
war baby boom and many young immigrants. 
Mr. Nash, reflecting on his 75 years, ob- 
served that older voters had increasingly 
held the upper hand during his many years 
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in politics but that, if the younging of the 
electorate continued long enough after 1962, 
the young would come to power. 

Pleasing the young would become better 
politics than pleasing the old; in the years 
just ahead he would promise more to both. 
Later, more social security benefits would go 
to the young and less to the old. The social 
security legislation of Western nations would 
eventually be revised. 

I told him that the aging of the electorate 
would not end in the United States until 
1970; and probably not in the United King- 
dom even by 1980, as so many young men and 
women leave home to settle in Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

Will labor soon return to power in New 
Zealand, Australia and the United Kingdom? 
The National Party has just won in New 
Zealand. The Liberal Party under Menzies 
won again in Australia last year. Admitted- 
ly, Mr. Macmillan may need to revise the 
social security laws of Britain in order to 
increase the transfer payments from the 
young to the old and thereby rob the Labor 
Party of one of its strongest appeals. More- 
over, President-elect Kennedy apparently 
plans to require young bankers, for example, 
to pay the medical and hosptal bills of re- 
tired bankers, working mechanics to pay the 
medical and hospital bills of retired mechan- 
ics, etc. 

POSSIBLE MOVEMENT 


It is possible that the people of New Zea- 
land have decided to move slowly away from 
the so-called welfare state which they em- 
braced earlier and more extensively than 
the other members of the Commonwealth; 
or at least toward smaller transfer payments 
from the young to the old under the banner 
of social insurance. 

New Zealand, and Australia in its unque 
way, have turned prophetic corners or curves 
of considerable portent for Western culture— 
from the era of aging electorates during re- 
cent decades to the era of younging elector- 
ates. Only time can tell if an era is ending 
“Down Under.” 

The aging and now the younging of elector- 
ates are powerful but slow-moving political 
and cultural forces which few observers have 
even noticed. Every stage in social evolu- 
tion begins and ends. 

Prank G. DICKINSON. 





Ukrainian Independence: Still 
a Cherished Goal 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22, a highly significant anni- 
versary was observed—the 43d anniver- 
sary of the declaration by the Ukrainian 
people of their independence. 

It was on January 22, 1961, in Kiev, 
that the Ukrainian Central Rada, as- 

sembled to represent the people of the 
» Ukraine, proclaimed the establishment 
of the Ukraine’s independence. The 
Ukrainian National Republic, created 
during the following year, was not al- 
lowed to exist for more than a few years 
before it fell victim to powerful tyranny. 
Yet the spirit of freedom still burns in 
the Ukraine, and in the hearts of those 
of Ukrainian descent all over the world. 
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I think that as we note this anniver- 
sary, it is appropriate that we also pay 
tribute to the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, an organization which 
has done so much to keep alive the 
spirit of Ukrainian liberty. I am proud 
that in my State of Connecticut we have 
many dedicated members of this organ- 
ization. 





Hon. William B. Franke, the Recently 
Resigned Secretary of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my personal appreciation—and 
I am sure that all Members of this body 
are of similar sentiment—for the dedi- 
cated and patriotic services rendered 
this country by William B. Franke, the 
recently resigned Secretary of the Navy. 
Such dedication in the positions of great 
trust which he has held should never be 
passed over lightly, and I should like to 
dwell for a moment on the background 
and career of this fine public servant, 
who can rightfully be called a self-made 
man. 

Secretary Franke has worked selflessly, 
quietly, and unceasingly in various and 
critical defense posts for over 12 years. 
His dignity of character and his sound 
judgment have lent prestige to those 
positions. The razor-sharp readiness of 
our Navy and Marine Corps forces is evi- 
dence of the way he does this job and 
the devoted leadership he has provided. 

Born in modest circumstances in Troy, 
N.Y., and educated in the public schools 
of that city, Secretary Franke exhibited 
at an early stage in life a spirit of in- 
dependence and dogged ambition. While 
receiving accounting training at the Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, New York City, 
he provided for his own support and 
tuition by after-school employment. 
Upon graduation and successfully pass- 
ing the examination for certified public 
accountant, Mr. Franke embarked on 
his business career, eventually forming 
his own firm in New York City. Secre- 
tary Franke first entered in Government 
service in 1948 when he accepted a posi- 
tion as a member of the U.S. Army Con- 
trollers Civilian Panel. His wealth of 
business experience was of great ad- 
vantage in this position and when he 
was special assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense in 1951-52. In 1951 he was given 
the Patriotic Civilian Commendation by 
the U.S. Army and in 1952 he was award- 
ed the Department of Defense Distin- 
guished Service Award. He then served 
as the Navy’s First Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Financial Management, from 
October 1954 until April 1957 and as 
Under Secretary of the Navy from April 
1957 until June 1959. He was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to be Secre- 
tary of the Navy and took his oath of 
office on June 8, 1959. 
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Under Secretary Franke’s guidance 
and leadership, the Polaris weapon sys- 
tem became operational and has 
strengthened collective security through- 
out the free world. During his tenure 
with the Navy Department, Mr. Franke 
instituted management and fiscal prac- 
tices which brought substantial savings 
in time and money and initiated organ- 
izational changes to make the Navy more 
responsive to advances in the service and 
technology of modern weapons systems. 

I am convinced that the United States 
owes him a great debt for his unselfish 
and valuable services and I am sure the 
House joins me in wishing him well in 
the future. 





House Joint Resolution 23 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a letter which was written by a 
constituent, Mr. Paul Mitchell, of 
Orange, Calif., to the State assemblyman 
who represents my district. 

There are many inquiries being re- 
ceived by the Members of Congress rela- 
tive to my bill, House Joint Resolution 
23, and I feel that this letter will help 
them to understand the purpose of this 
proposed amendment. 

The letter follows: 

ORANGE, Catir., January 20, 1961. 
The Honorable Bruce SUMNER, 
State Capitol, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

My Dear Bruce: You have recently stated 
your opinion of the proposed 23d amend- 
ment and, while I knew it was your feeling 
in the matter, I think you did a wonderful 
job in stating your position and it is this 
frank honesty of yours that is your great- 
est quality, and which makes you such a 
good legislator for us. 

On this one matter, though, I am in dis- 
agreement with you and wonder how care- 
fully it has been discussed with you. If 
you'll allow me, I’d like to review for you 
why I am in favor of the amendment and 
why I think it is one of the most important 
issues before us today. 

In the first place, Bruce, I think it is in 
error to allow ourselves to refer to this 
thing as the amendment to abolish income 
tax. This amendment has four parts and 
it isn’t until the fourth section that ref- 
erence is made to repealing the 16th amend- 
ment. Additionally, the first three parts 
Were proposed many years ago and it wasn’t 
until recent years that the fourth part was 
added. 

The primary purpose of this amendment is 
not to end income tax. That is only a by- 
product, though, indeed, an important one. 
The purpose of this amendment is to get 
the Federal Government out of business 
where it has no right in the first place and 
to bring to a close the squandering of our 
money on: such things as hydroelectric dams 
in the Arabian desert where there hasn’t 
been a river since the year one. 

Bruce, in 1959 I think it was, the Federal 
Government collected a little over $36 bil- 
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lion in personal income tax. In the same 
year, taking into account actual business 
losses, taxes not collected, amortization and 
other legitimate charges, the Government 
spent over $39 billion in its business enter- 
prises. 

Now these enterprises of the Government 

produced abaca for rope, studied a tidal pow- 
er plant in Maine, ran a tin smelter in Texas 
and a nickel mine in Cuba. These are Just 
a few of the many enterprises they are in, 
including photoengraving plants, trucklines, 
water companies and others. Many are listed 
under that 557 defense figure and, in truth, 
are no contribution to our defense stature 
and are listed there to save them from 
being dropped. They are, for the most part, 
buried in bureaus and the danger of Congress 
voluntarily eliminating them is virtually 
nonexistent. 
’ This is an area where government has no 
moral or legitimate reason to exist, and I 
am sure it is an area that, at its current 
rate of development, will be one of the major 
causes for our country’s eventual end, which 
I don’t find impossible to consider as a pos- 
sibility. 

And, Bruce, the end of foreign giveaways 
would not affect our defense program. It 
would, in fact, strengthen it. You have 
heard as often as I have people from other 
nations say that they don’t need our money, 
they need our ideas, people, and advice. 

We gave a slug of money to the Burmese 
Government. In wound up being used for 
only one purpose—to increase their soldier’s 
pay. And you know what? The army didn’t 
increase in size. What’s even worse, the 
people never knew what we did, and we 
didn’t really help them. 

The amendment wouldn’t affect our mili- 
tary contributions in terms of men or equip- 
ment, either ours or foreign governments. 
But it would end the shoveling of money to 
individual leaders simply in an effort to buy 
them or to match Russia. 

Over half of our tax income comes from 
individual income tax and almost half goes 
to the general area of defense. But, Bruce, 
if we cut off what I regard as needless and 
improper expenses we could end income tax 
and still have enough to do the complete 
job this Government has before it. It is, 
in my mind, simple arithmetic. 

Finally, if there is any concern about the 
ecohomic growth of this Nation, I could 
think of no more effective, or sound, stimu- 
lus than the retention of earnings in the 
wage earner’s pocket. 

Perhaps this amendment, as written, is not 
perfect. Enough people working on it might 
develop some improvements. But, Bruce, if 
this could ever be brought on the floor of 
Congress so that it could be debated before 
the people, I feel that it could be put in 
its best form (which it might be in now) 
and, if passed, could be one of the greatest 
steps this country has taken. 

Kennedy’s right, there is a new horizon. 
The one I see, though, isn’t a good one. It 
was designed, and forecast, by international 
communism. They have made no bones 
about the fact that we would eventually 
‘legislate ourselves into government con- 
trolled socialism, that we would lose our 
moral integrity, and that we would, as Lenin 
said, “fall into their hands like ripe fruit.” 
This is what I’m concerned about, Bruce. It 
isn’t income tax repeal I’m interested in. 
I’m smart enough to learn to live with any 
levy they put on me. It’s the socialistic 
trend of government in business and the 
weakening effect it has on our Government 
that I’m afraid of. It’s wrong, Bruce, dead 
wrong. Please think about it from this 
standpoint. 

With very best personal regards, admira- 
tion, and respect for you, Iam 

Sincerely, 
Pavut J. MITCHELL. 
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West German Army Strong and Reliable 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
an article on the German Army which 
appeared in the January 22, 1961, Mil- 
waukee Journal. The author, Dr. Eric 
Waldman, is well qualified to write on 
this subject, for he has a wealth of, ex- 
perience as a student of Germany which 
dates back to his days as a student at the 
University of Vienna in Austria. During 
the war he had much contact with the 
German situation as an intelligence of- 
ficer. After the war he served as an 
operations officer for Germany and then 
as a research analyst for the war docu- 
mentation project at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He worked with captured German 
documents and was the author of several 
studies on the occupation. He has re- 
turned to Germany several times since, 
and is presently chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science and director of 
the Institute of German Affairs at Mar- 
quette University. 

The article follows: 

West GERMAN ARMY STRONG AND RELIABLE 
(By Eric Waldman) 


Within 5 short years the new West German 
Army—the bundeswehr—has become the 
strongest national contingent within the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Last 
Friday, ceremonies marked the fifth anni- 
versary of the birth of this new force on 
January 20, 1956, when Chancellor Adenauer 
greeted the first 1,500 volunteers at the mili- 
tary barracks at Andernach. 

There had not been time to obtain the 
needed uniforms and equipment from Ger- 
man sources, so the U.S. military had pro- 
vided the necessary items, including musical 
instruments for the first new German mili- 
tary band. The band had to rehearse hur- 
riedly to be able to play the national anthem 
for the occasion. 

Today, it may surprise many to learn that 
Germany so far has turned over to NATO 
eight divisions, six air force units and nine 
naval units and has only retained under 
German command units in training. 


GLAD HE WAS ON OUR SIDE 


During 1961 and 1962 probably four addi- 
tional German divisions will come under the 
NATO command, and the West German 
Military Establishment will reach its maxi- 
mum planned strength of 350,000 men. 

Having visited many German military units 
in the process of my NATO research assign- 
ment, I have been able personally to observe 
the new German soldier. He looks efficient, 
and acts so. More than once I told myself 
that I was glad he was on our side. 

Those who are in contact with the German 
officers and troops seem to be impressed not 
only with their military preparedness and 
efficiency but also with their positive politi- 
cal attitude. Therefore there is little or no 
hesitation to permit German units to use 
French or British training areas or to store 
large quantities of supplies in other NATO 
countries. 

It appears that only the misinformed still 
equate the new Germany Army with the 
Nazi military machine. A new political cli- 
mate and a new generation have provided 
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the ingredients for an army serving the cause 
of freedom and democracy. 

In the minds of many, the recent past 
still casts its dark shadows over the West 
German Federal Republic and the new Ger- 
man armed forces. The Germans are aware 
of it at least as much as foreign observers. 
Therefore, the political education of the new 
soldiers is especially important in overcoming 
any possible remnants of totalitarian atti- 
tudes of the Hitler regime. 

Geman soldiers today, for example, are 
instructed that commands of a criminal na- 
ture must not be obeyed. The soldiers ure 
told about the crimes of the Nazi period. 
Movies are shown of Nazi atrocities. 

The German resistance fighters, especially 
military men, are presented as courageous 
men of high moral responsibility. I have not 
visited a barrack in which there was not a 
picture or a bust of Count Stauffenberg, the 
leader of the anti-Hitler plot of 1944, who 
was executed by the Nazis. 

NO GERMAN GENERAL STAFF 


Gen. Adolf Heusinger, inspector general of 
the bundeswehr and highest ranking soldier 
in West Germany, stated that it was evident 
from the very beginning of the buildup of 
the new forces that “an autonomous Ger- 
man military policy belongs to the past.” 
According to General Heusinger, the con- 
cept of a purely German national defense is 
an anachronism. 

The contemporary power relations, the 
military potential of the Soviet Union, the 
exposed geographic position of West Ger- 
many, the highly advanced weapons tech- 
nology, and the lack of the essential defen- 
sive depth, all together make any independ- 
ent German military plans or actions 
impossible. b 

The planners thus consciously decline to 
organize a German general staff and decided 
to place German military units under NATO 
command and to integrate their military 
supply with that of the other NATO forces. 

Germany’s new military enjoys the con- 
fidence of all the other NATO governments 
and their military leaders. German officers 
have received important assignments in 
NATO command positions. For example, 
General Heusinger has been elected to be- 
come in April of this year chairman of the 
standing military committee of NATO in 
Washington. General Speidel is commander 
of all the Allied ground forces in Central Eu- 
rope. 

German units and commands have par- 
ticipated in several NATO maneuvers and 
have earned for themselves the confidence 
of the Allies. 

CIVILIAN STRAUSS DEFINITELY THE BOSS 


The German political leaders made certain 
to assure continued civilian supremacy over 
the military in the organizational setup of 
the military command. There is hardly a 
German, either within or outside the mili- 
tary, who would doubt for-one moment that 
Franz Josef Strauss, the Minister of Defense, 
is the boss of the bundeswehr. 

Of equal significance, both for the reliabil- 
ity of the new army and for a clear break 
with traditional German military practices 
in relation to the individual soldier, is the 
new concept of the citizen in uniform. 


A great deal of effort is expended to train 
officers and noncommissioned officers in the 
correct psychological handling of subordi- 
nates. Soldiers are citizens and are entitled 
to the same basic rights as the civilians, 
with a few reasonable exceptions. It is 
taught that confidence has to be earned by 
the superior through his demonstrated 
knowledge and leadership qualities. 


STUDY DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL THEORY 


The new German officer cannot rely on the 
blind obedience of former times. Legal safe- 
guards are provided to protect the soldier's 
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rights. He is to be treated as a thinking 
and responsible citizen. 

Correct psychological leadership is one of 
the two main subjects taught at the military 
school Innere (a meaningful 
translation would be training in correct 
psychological leadership principles) at Ko- 
blenz. 

The other subject is political education. 
The students study democratic political 
theory, recent political history, world affairs, 
and theory and practice of communism. 

Great stress is placed upon making the 
officers understand what they are fighting for 
and that they are to be servants of the 
democratic Government. and state. 

The new German Army is not a demo- 
cratic army. Democratic procedure within 
any army is. an impossibility. But the 
bundeswehr is an army of citizens and is a 
dependable instrument of Western democ- 
racy. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22, which has just passed, is a signifi- 
cant. date for those who are lovers of 
democracy and who are believers in the 
rights of all peoples. throughout. the 
world: to have the power to determine 
their own destinies in their own ways. 
January 22 marks the 43d anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukraine. 

The history of these freedom-loving 
people is well known. In 1918 during 
the chaos of the closing days of World 
War I and the turmoil that swept all of 
Europe the Urainian Republic was estab- 
lished:. It was dedicated to the same 
principles of freedom that are the cor- 
nerstene of our Government. It was es- 
tablished with high hopes and with a 
feeling that these peoples of the Ukraine 
could contribute their share to the devel- 
opment of mankind and to the better 
world we all seek. The life of this Re- 
public was all too short-lived for in 1920 
the Red hordes of communism engulfed 
the Ukraine, and to this day these 
people are like prisoners behind the Iron 
Curtain that has engulfed better than 
half the world. It would be redundant 
to say the usual things here again today 
and yet possibly the only thing we can 
say is that these peoples who have suf- 
fered so long under the heel of tyranny 
have never throughout the long years 
lost their enthusiasm for liberty and 
freedom and for the right to live their 
own lives in their own way. Their ex- 
ample and their actions even though half 
hidden behind the fog of communistic 
propaganda and lies are a lesson to all of 
us. They serve at all times as a beacon 
of liberty and as a warning that we must 
be ever vigilant to protect our own pre- 
cious heritage from those who would 
destrey it. 

On the 43d anniversary of the creation 
of the Ukrainian Republic I salute it 
with the fervent prayer that in the not 





too distance future and in God’s. time 
when all of mankind are free to once 
again control their own destiny the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine and the Ukrainian Re- 
public will take their’ rightful place be- 
side the free nations of the world. 





The Rules Committee Must. Not Be 
Packed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


s OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many misleading and nonfactual 
statements in the press, on the radio, and 
on television relative to the so-called 
blocking of the majority will of the House 
of Representatives, by the action of the 
House Rules Committee. It is a bit re- 
freshing, therefore, to have the matter 
so forthrightly presented as Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley has done in his article 
“Rules for Lawmaking,” in the January 
30 issue of Newsweek. 

As every Congressman must know, any 
bill can be brought out on the House 
floor if the majority of the House: wants 
to do so. The proposed packing of the 
Rules Committee, if. accomplished, is only 
for the purpose of making it easier to 
get highly questionable bills reported out 
and railroaded through the House before 
the majority of the: Congressmen realize 
what they are really voting for. Mr. 
Moley’s article follows: 

RULES FOR LAWMAKING 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In these days of jet. transportation, nu- 
clear propulsion, instant coffee, sneak pre- 
views, and news-before-anything-happens, 
to argue for orderly, controlled legislation 
imposes a somber burden. The fight of 
Congressman Howard Smith to preserve the 
integrity of his Rules Committee in the 
House of Representatives has raised eye- 
brows and elicited horrible mutterings about 
blocking the golden chariot of progress. 

Liberals in Congress call for action: “Let’s 
get going somewhere... What are we waiting 
for?” 

But there should be a calm, rational exam- 
ination of the present facts and of the his- 
tory of how our legislative system came 
about. 

Woodrow Wilson in his first book, “Con- 
gressional Government,” published 80 years 
ago, brilliantly explained how a large body 
like the House of Representatives must op- 
erate through committees. In this vastly 
larger nation today, with its infinitely more 
complex problems, that argument is over- 





whelming. The House committee system,. 


with Members’ seniority, becomes a neces- 
sity, however we may dislike some of the 
individuals who become chairmen. 


The number of bills approved by commit- 
tees called for a supercommittee to sift and 
prepare for orderly action upon them. Thus 
the Rules Committee originated. Before 
and for 10 years after 1900 the Speaker of 
the House was also chairman of the Rules 
Committee. Under the regimes of Thomas 
Brackett Reed and Joseph Gurney Cannon, 
the Speaker became the second most power- 
ful factor in the Federal Government. 
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. 
PRISONER OF MAJORITY 


In: 1910, the cry of “czarism” was raised 
by the rebellious Republican progressives, 
and, they joined: with: the Democrats to re- 
move Cannon: from the Rules Committee. 

Now, half a century later, the fate of the 
Rules Committee has become the responsi- 
bility, of Speaker RaysBurn. The majority is 
the czar; the Speaker, its unhappy, prisoner. 

The venerable Speaker has been a Mem- 
ber of the House during 48 years of the half 
century since the clipping of Cannon's 
wings: The House, with its fine traditions, 
its problems, and: its. rules of business, is 
his life. No one knows better than RayBuRN 
how important.are those traditions and rules 
at a time when so many members are in- 
experienced. and impatient. 

Howarb SMITH, of Virginia, is, by. seniority, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, which 
has been composed. of. eight Democrats and 
four Republicans. In recent sessions SMITH 
and his Democratic colleague, WILLIAM CoL- 
MER, have in a few instances joined with 
the Republicans. to produce a tie, negative 
vote on legislation impetuously passed by 
the Senate and approved by House commit- 
tees. These controversial bills, altogether 
numbering fewer than. 10 a session, have rep- 
resented vital threats to the fiscal integrity of 
the Nation. But since in some remote in- 
stances they represent the wishes of power- 
ful minority groups, SMITH and COLMER 
have become to the liberals symbols of a 
dark conspiracy to stifle progress and thwart 
majority rule. 

WAYS AROUND VETO 


It is important to note that the Rules 
Committee was not absolute in its veto 
power. There are three ways in which the 
liberals—if they are sincere—can override 
the committee’s objections. On Calendar 
Wednesdays, the various committee chair- 
men may bypass the Rules Committee and 
present legislation to the House. Also, the 
House by a two-thirds majority may suspend 
the rules and have its free way with bills. 
And if a majority of Members sign a peti- 
tion, a bill may be taken away from the Rules 
Committee. 

But Members are’not anxious to put them- 
selves on record in such bypasses. Many of 
the bills: they publicly demand, they really 
do not favor. But if the Rules Committee 
refuses to approve them, such Members have 
a fine and handy alibi. 

At this moment, fiscal integrity and sanity, 
next to maintaining peace, is the most vital 
issue before the United States. It is a bad 
time to emasculate the Rules Committee, 
which over the past few years has saved 
the American taxpayers billions of dollars in 
spending and inflation. 





Hon. Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said today about 
KeitH THomson, but considering his 
dedication, his Americanism, and his in- 
tegrity, certainly not too much. Indeed, 
not enough could be said in respect to 
the memory of this great man. 

KertTtH THOMSON was my friend, and I 
loved him. I was in his house as he was 
in mine. I campaigned with him in the 
State of Wyoming. I know of no man 
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in the scope of my entire acquaintance 
who had more dedication, more integrity, 
more unselfishness, more principle than 
did KrerrH THomson. This was demqn- 
strated on the field of battle and in the 
halls of this Congress. The State of 
Wyoming, this House of Representatives, 
indeed our country is better off today be- 
cause KeITH THOMSON passed this way. 

Mr. Speaker, my wife joins with me 
in extending to Mrs. Thomson and her 
family our sincerest, and, indeed, our 
profound sympathy. 





Grim 1961 in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column written by 
Mr. Daniel James which appeared in the 
January 9, 1961, edition of the Baltimore, 
Sun: 

Our First ForEIGN PROoBLEM—GriIM 1961 IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


(By Daniel James) 


A possible 14 out of Latin America’s 20 
republics are likely to experience violent in- 
ternal conflict, perhaps including revolution, 
sometime during 1961. The remaining six 
are by no means immune to such conflict, 
but are merely less likely to go through it. 
The general outlook for Latin America this 
year is for heightened uncertainty and ten- 
sion, making for an atmosphere in which 
anything can happen. 

The main factors responsible for these 
grim prospects are: Fidel Castro’s continued 
efforts to export his Cuban revolution to 
neighboring republics (and to one country 
with special ties to the United States, Puerto 
Rico); highly intensified Moscow-Peiping 
activities throughout Latin America; de- 
teriorating social and economic conditions 
in most of the region, and uncertainty as to 
the policies the incoming Kennedy admin- 
istration will pursue. 

All of this means that, for the American 
people, Latin America is likely to be our 
chief foreign headache this year—probably 
more so than Asia or Africa, if only because 
of the neighboring continent’s proximity to 
us, 

The penetration of Cuba by Soviet Russia 
and Red China in 1960 brought the cold 
war literally to our shores. Emboldened by 
their Cuban success, the czars of world com- 
munism have now designated the entire 
Latin American area as their No. 1 target for 
1961—a decision they took at last Novem- 
ber’s Communist summit meeting. 

That meeting, it is pertinent to note here, 
was attended by the record total of 50 Latin 
American Communist leaders. Also un- 
precedented were the attentions accorded 
them, and the long briefings they received 
from such leading Red theoreticians as Mikail 
A, Suslov. 

While conditions vary from one Latin re- 
public to another, the 20 may be divided into 
three broad categories according to the de- 
gree of seriousness of the internal situations 
obtaining in them. These are the categories 
and the countries which fall into them: 

1. Countries where revolts, invasions, 
armed conspiracies, or other violence on a 
serious scale are expected: Cuba, Dominican 
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Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Venezuela. 

Cuba and Venezuela can almost inevitably 
expect major upheavals, possibly leading tv 
the overthrow of their respective regimes. 
Cuba is the central target of all the anti- 
Castro, anti-Communist forces in the hem- 
isphere, and Venezuela of the pro-Castro, 
pro-Communist forces. Victory for either 
side, in either country, could tip the scales 
in Latin America. 

Revolts or attempted revolts are antici- 
pated in the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Nicaragua and Paraguay—the remaining old- 
line dictatorships. 

El Salvador is in danger of falling into the 
Castro camp. If she does, with trouble boil- 
ing just under the surface in neighhoring 
Nicaragua and Honduras, all Central America 
might be set on fire. It might be, in any 
case, by other developments. 

The eight republics in this category may 
be considered on the critical list or as candi- 
dates for it. 

2. Countries where anti-Americanism and 
pro-Communist activities are on the rise, 
internal conditions range from bad to hope- 
less, and, though revolutions are not fore- 
cast, large-scale violence (perhaps culminat- 
ing in revolts) is probable: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Ecuador, Guatemala, Peru. 

Certain of these countries could become 
candidates overnight for the first category 
above, under given conditions. A revolution 
in El Salvador, Honduras or Nicaragua could, 
for example, overflow into shaky Guatemala. 
Conditions in Brazil are such that she could, 
in the words of a Brazilian journalist who 
recently interviewed President-elect Ken- 
nedy, give the latter a headache comparable 
to Cuba. 

Bolivia is constantly on the verge of falling 
into the hands of her Communist-inclined 
Vice President and boss of the all-powerful, 
and well-armed, miners’ union, Juan Lechin. 
Russia is presently dangling a $150-million 
loan before that hopelessly impoverished 
country. 

Argentina is forever being gripped by one 
act of violence or another, inspired by either 
the military or the Peronist-Communist alli- 
ance, and President Frondizi could be over- 
thrown any time despite his generally sound 
economic policies. 

Ecuador has been experiencing a rash of 
anti-Yankee incidents of late, and under 
mercurial President Velasco Ibarra might fol- 
low an extremist course. 

Peru, with possibly the most glaring con- 
trasts between rich and poor anywhere in 
Latin America, and a strong pro-Castro 
movement to boot, could explode in violence 
any time. 

Certain of the six republics in this cate- 
gory, as already noted, could graduate into 
the first under given conditions, making a 
total of 14 where violence and unrest seem 
the order of the day. 

3. Countries where anti-Americanism lurks 
just beneath the surface, the left wing is 
active, some unforeseen event could touch 
off trouble, but conditions generally are sta- 
ble and quiet: Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Panama, Uruguay. 

Some might put Chile and Panama in the 
second category, or even the first, as in 
both countries ultranationalism and sympa- 
thy for Castro are rife; but both are held 
together, for the moment at least, by strong 
presidents. Still, some such issue as our 
refusal last year to let the Panamanian flag 
fly over the Panama Canal could give ex- 
tremists the upper hand. 

Colombia, too, might become a candidate 
for the second category, as the bipartite 
coalition which governs her is being rent 
by factional disputes and the left wing is 
growing. 

Uruguay is regarded as a model Latin 
democracy, but few realize that it is the 
center of Soviet propaganda and espionage 
in South America ‘and has a strong leftist 
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movement. This movement, amply sup- 
ported by the Soviet and Cuban Embassies, 
has been creating considerable trouble for 
the country’s democratic regime. 

Costa Rica and Mexico are probably the 
only Latin republics where trouble is least 
likely to break out, but even they are not 
immune. The pro-Castro forces have been 
gaining strength in Costa Riea, while in 
Mexico the left in general seems about to 
take on a new lease on life. 

The factors making for increasing tension 
in Latin America are: 

1. Castro: He is conducting a relentless 
and aggressive campaign all through Latin 
America to export his revolution and down- 
grade the United States. With relations 
between his Government and those of the 
United States and several Latin American 
countries now broken, that campaign will 
almost certainly be greatly intensified. He 
is especially active in fomenting revolt and 
conspiracy in the Caribbean, and if some 
means are not found to check him there we 
can look forward to explosions in the area 
which might produce a chain reaction no- 
body would be able to control. 

2. Sino-Soviet Axis: It is pouring huge 
amounts of money, manpower and propa- 
ganda into Latin America supplementing 
and complementing Castro’s drive. It has 
launched an areawide economic offensive 
which offers many temptations to the hard- 
pressed latinos, and which it hopes will lead 
to diplomatic recognition by at least a ma- 
jority of southern republics. (Only four 
now recognize Russia, and only one Red 
China.) Its daring aim, basic to its global 
strategy, is nothing more nor less than to 
turn Latin America into a vast anti-US. 
camp. 

3. Deteriorating social and economic con- 
ditions: United Nations specialists in Latin 
America have just ended a meeting here 
on a gloomy note. They say that Latin 
American food production has lagged behind, 
that no sustained economie development is 
in sight for the area, and that its rapid popu- 
lation growth is becoming unmanageable. 
Barring exceptions like Costa Rica and Mex- 
ico, the Latin countries in 1961 can expect 
lower total production, higher inflation, fall- 
ing income, more poverty and suffering—all 
potentially explosive social factors made to 
order for the Costro-Communist forces. 

4. U.S. policy: The absence of an inielli- 
gent U.S. policy toward Latin America, plus 
the normal uncertainty attending a change 
of administrations, contributes greatly to the 
tension among our neighbors and leaves a 
vacuum which the anti-American forces are 
rushing to fill. Even could Kennedy an- 
mounce @ new, coherent, and intelligent 
policy tomorrow—a virtual impossibility—it 
would take the better part of the year before 
it became fully effective. So, for all practical 
purposes, our role will continue pretty much 
as before. 

Prescription for carrying Latin America 
through 1961 without too much damage to 
it, or to us: a miracle. Perhaps the Kennedy 
administration is capable of coming up with 
one. We must hope so. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the people of the 13th Congressional 
District of Michigan, I join in the ex- 
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pressions of tribute which are being made 
this week in observance of the 43d anni- 
versary of the establishment of inde- 
pendence of the people of the Ukraine. 
We are solemnly and deeply aware of 
our common bonds with this noble people 
whose national ideology, aspirations, and 
desires are being tested in the dreadful 
trial of alien enslavement. We whose 
lives are mutually staked in the tenets 
of liberty and individual freedom are 
braced and heartened that in this trial 
the people of Ukraine are not found 
wanting. They continue an unflagging, 
valiant resistance to the rule and oppos- 
ing faith of Communist tyranny. And 
their endurance gives brightened hope 
and a firmed strength to us and the 
peoples of the world who are engaged 
in this cause. We mark this anniversary 
together with Ukrainians everywhere 
with a true sense of deepened commit- 
ment to the pursuit of freedom from 
oppression and: want and to the pursuit 
of peace for all peoples of the world. 





Final Message by Gov. Harold W. 
Handley, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing, herewith, the final message of Gov. 
Harold W. Handley before the 92d In- 
diana General Assembly. I think it is 
of interest to citizens throughout our 
country and particularly to Hoosiers: 
Fonat Mxzssace or Gov. Harotp W. HANDLEY, 

Berore 92p INDIANA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


In this my final report to you and the 
people of Indiana we find at the end of this 
4-year administration the State of Indiana 
solvent, still sovereign, and secure in the 
knowledge that we continue to grow and 
enjoy unprecedented progress and prosperity 
through the prudent practice of clear think- 
ing and moderation. 

The latest U.S. census shows that we are 
keeping pace with the national increase in 
population and also that we are growing 
more rapidly than many other States. 

Just 20 years ago our population was 3,- 
427,796. Today it is 4,633,395, a gain of al- 
most 35 percent. This rapid rise in popula- 
tion is accompanied and supported by an 
economy which is unsurpassed in its diver- 
sity and its vigor. For several years now 
debt-free Indiana has. been first in job op- 
portunities, first in the location of new 
business operations, first in per capita plant 
expansion, and first in the development 
plans of our Nation’s biggest industries. 

Today it is nationally recognized that 
Indiana is an outstanding State in which 
to work and to rear a family—that Indiana 
offers greater basic economic security than 
in most other States—and that the eco- 
nomical and efficient Hoosier government is 
by far more preferable than the less re- 
sponsible ways and the spend-now-and-pay- 
later policies frequently found elsewhere. 

A growing family calls for an expanding 
budget. Recognizing this, we have pre- 
pared a State government budget for the 
1961-63 biennium which follows the pattern 
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of economic and population growth from one 
biennium to the next. 

This is.a more honest. budget and a more 
actual budget. than those prepared in the 
prewar years, for it includes. all revenues— 
both. State-collected. and Federal-shared— 
and also includes all dispersals, including 
the 43 percent proposed for direct distribu- 
tion back to. local units of government. 

It. is also a. budget that is in the black, 
since long-range budget planning includes 
a portion of the surplus built up by use of 
an adequate tax structure. The fiscal 
soundness of this 1961-63 budget is the 
result of the vision and courage of the 1957 
legislature when it rescued the State from 
financial collapse and built the vehicle of 
sound government-financing upon which the 
incoming administration will and should 
take a free ride. (Nicknames that have 
sometimes been applied to the present Gov- 
ernor notwithstanding.) 

The revision of the State gross income tax 
and gasoline tax in 1957 enabled Indiana to 
resume the plant and highway construction 
interrupted by World War II and the Ko- 
rean war. It permitted greater State sup- 
port for local teacher salaries, for the four 
State universities and colleges, and for our 
State hospitals and penal institutions. 

It made possible the continued generous 
distribution of State-collected revenues to 
cities and counties. And it reestablished the 
sizable balance in the State general fund 
which we are now enjoying. 

Because our State gasoline taxes are now 
adequate, we were able to match $39 million 
of Federal highway money, available 
when this administration took office in 1957, 
but which would have: been defaulted had 
Indiana not been able to claim them. 

We used all of those 39 millions, and ever 
since we have matched every single new 
Federal dollar offered for our highways. 
Nobody could have done more because there 
simply was no more money available. 

We have risen from the position of 47th 
among the 48 States in relative highway con- 
struction until we are now 10th among the 
now 50 States. 

In these last 4 years Indiana has built as 
many new highways as were constructed in 
the preceding 20 years. The total cost of 
new construction was $315,562,977.32. 

And every mile is paid for before they are 
put in use. 

This vast program has included work in 
every Indiana county. It has brought 
about the modernization of our entire State 
highway system, so that most of our roads 
are now wide enough and safe enough for 
today’s traffic. 

We have built farm-to-market roads and 
city-to-city highways second to none. These 
good roads serve the people of Indiana, who 
have paid for them. 

Starting from scratch—for we inherited a 
real mess with utmost confusion in the high- 
way department—we have completely reor- 
ganized highway procedures. By enlarging 
the engineer corps and upgrading the salary 
schedule we have eliminated the backlog 
of planning and now are able to say with 
finality what is to be done for the next 2 
years ahead. 

We have built 651 new bridges and widened 
843 other killer bridges. And we have con- 
structed or resurfaced 1,854 miles of State 
highways, exclusive of the new interstate 
routes. We have also initiated the most ex- 
tensive bridge program in history in span- 
ning the Ohio River with one bridge con- 
necting New Albany and Louisville, already 
well under construction. 

The new interstate program was launched 
in 1957. It required detailed planning, ex- 
haustive engineering surveys, and prolonged 
negotiations for right-of-way. 

We could have gone out and quickly 
bought the land at outrageous prices but 
we insisted on honest and thorough pro- 
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fessional appraisals of every parcel. Many 
times the final price was decided in court. 

Also, we insisted on construction contracts 
invariably going to the lowest bidder. So 
brisk was the competition—and so con- 
vinced were the contractors that everything 
was on the up and up and no kickbacks 
were involved—that construction costs have 
averaged 12 percent below the engineers’ 
careful estimates. 

In the same way we have built our in- 
terstate highways in Indiana at a lower cost 
than in most other States. There are some 
who evidently have forgotten that the re- 
cent campaign of deceit and distortion is 
over and continue to make statements not 
based on fact. 

For the record, our interstate highway 
construction has cost less per mile than in 
numerous other States. Let’s go across the 
country from the Mississippi River to the 
Atlantic Ocean and see what these interstate 
highways have been costing. In Illinois the 
average has been $1,806,000 per mile. Here 
in Indiana it has been $708,000. 

In Ohio it has averaged $1,195,000. In 
Pennsylvania it has been $945,000. In New 
York it has been $1,559,000. In Connecticut 
it has been $961,000. And in Massachusetts 
it has been $1,725,000. 

So we find from these current Federal Bu- 
real of. Roads figures, interstate construction 
has cost less per mile in Indiana than in 
any of these neighboring States. I hope 
that our crities duly make note of these 
facts. 

Indiana’s part of the 13-year national 
interstate construction ‘is well underway. 
Already more than 114 miles of these new 
interstate routes are in round-the-clock 
use—in addition to the Northern Indiana 
toll road. 

Moreover, we have an additional 100 miles 
of interstate under construction. As these 
new highways are opened in the next few 
months please remember this administration 
furnished more than fust the ribbons. 

Indiana has given to Hoosier cities arid 
counties more State-collected revenue than 
ever before. The result is that we have 
thousands of miles more of all-weather rural 
roads and fine new city streets. 

For the record I want to thank my bipar- 
tisan State highway commission, my execu- 
tive director, my chief highway engineer and 
his competent staff, and all those loyal em- 
ployees who worked so hard during the last 
4 years to bring Indiana to the front rank in 
overall highway construction. 

This progress is duly chronicled by the 
current data of the U.S. Bureau of Roads and 
by such trade authorities as the Construc- 
tion Digest. 

It also is explained in the new Indiana 
Highway Report, which outlines methods and 
procedures in highway construction that can 
be used as a guide for future administra- 
tions. 

This report has won national acclaim and 
@ special citation from the National High- 
way Users Conference. I commend it to 
your attention. 

But most of all I thank this Indiana High- 
way Department for complete honesty and 
unassailable integrity in the expenditure of 
more than $400 million of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The true worth of any department of gov- 
ernment—and the effectiveness of its poli- 
cies—certainly should be measured in tan- 
gible and actual results to the public, rather 
than in unfounded distortions uttered in the 
heat of political campaigns. 

Improvement in efficiency and operation 
of government agencies should be the con- 
tinuing concern of each State administra- 
tion. If my successor believes he can oper- 
ate better with a four-member highway com- 
mission, then this legislature certainly 
should give the request of the chief executive 
serious consideration. 
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The new biennial budget is based on care- 
fully conceived estimates of anticipated reve- 
nue and reflects the experience of this ad- 
ministration these last 4 years. It encom- 
passes the suggestions, requests, and recom- 
mendations of all administrative depart- 
ments and of many individuals. 

It maintains the generous State contribu- 
tions to local governments. And it provides 
for continuance of a safe cushion in the 
State general fund. 

Having served in three regular sessions of 
the Indiana Senate and presided over two 
others, I am familiar with the conscientious 
care employed in the scrutiny of each 
budget. 

Certainly the most valid demand to con- 
front you is the necessity for reform of the 
local tax structure. This reform should be 
made as adequate and as equitable as our 
present State tax system. It should provide 
enough to support vigorous and progressive 
home rule and yet not exceed the capacity 
nor the will of the local constituents to ac- 
cept any changes. 

Indiana property taxes cannot go much 
higher or they will completely discourage 
property ownership. And where property 
ownership is impaired, so are community 
stability, obedience of laws, and economic 
vigor. . 

It is unfair and immoral to expect the 
family which practices thrift and attempts 
homeownership to pay for local government 
services when other residents do not bear 
their share of the cost. 

This State administration took a long step 
in the right direction by abolishing all ex- 
cept one cent of the State property tax. It 
was @ move that was talked about for many 
years but was finally accomplished by the 
1957 legislature. 

Moreover, in 1959 we attempted to achieve 
more uniformity in assessment and collec- 
tion of certain local taxes. 

We recognize that municipalities already 
have some statutory authority to levy a 
variety of nonproperty taxes. The decision 
to make such levies should be that of the 
citizens involved. 

But perhaps the county—a geographical 
entity established by the State constitution 
and therefore somewhat different from the 
municipalities chartered under legislative 
enactments—is the best equalizer as a unit 
for local taxation. 

Indeed, the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts has increased the burden of unequal 
assessments on property. Local tax reform 
can no longer wait. 

In modernizing the local tax structure— 
in closing the loopholes as we have done by 
the withholding feature of the gross income 
tax—great care must be taken not to create 
a chaotic hodge-podge where the State be- 
comes a checker-board of rival communities, 
at war with each other because of tax dif- 
ferentials and no longer cooperating for the 
common good of all Hoosiers. 

The State withholding tax system is now 
in full operation, and for the first time 
Hoosiers are not compelled to borrow at tax- 
paying time to meet their obligations to the 
State. A special recodification of property 
tax laws was recently completed at my direc- 
tion. This was a necessary preliminary to 
preparation of the far-reaching report of the 
State tax study commission—a bipartisan 
body created by the legislature—which is 
now before you for study and consideration. 

I most earnestly commend this report to 
you for the full and necessary understanding 
of this vital subject. 

And as I have done in past sessions, I again 
recommend that the legislature take the 
long-delayed step of abolishing household 
property taxes. 

Household property taxes are assessed and 


collected in Indiana without any semblance 


of equity or uniformity. Time and again, 
they encourage downright deceit by citizens. 
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The revenue produced is not worth such a 
price. 

When the State budget committee was es- 
tablished some years ago, the legislature at- 
tempted to effect continuous cooperation 
between the chief executive and the general 
assembly and yet avoid special sessions of 
the assembly. 

Since the courts may finally decide that 
article 3 of the Indiana constitution has 
thereby been violated, steps should be taken 
by this general assembly to meet such a 
contingency. 

One solution might be to vest actual 
budget control in the State budget depart- 
ment as a completely administrative agency, 
with creation of an advisory council—com- 
posed of two members of each house of the 
legislature and elected by each house—to 
consult with the budget department as an 
interim group when the general assembly is 
not in session. 

There should be no cloud hanging over the 
State’s fiscal procedures. We have such an 
excellent record for calm, deliberative and 
effective State financing that it should have 
the confidence, sespect and approval of the 
courts as well as of the people. 

The proposed budget includes $499.2 nill- 
lion local aid, which is $72.5 million more 
than the budget presented 2 years ago. 
This is 43 percent of the total budget. 

Moreover, county highway systems will 
continue to receive 32 percent of the net col- 
lections of motor fuel taxes and license plate 
fees. Another 15 percent will continue to go 
for city and town streets. The only way 
to increase local highway revenue without 
raising the gasoline. tax is to change the 
distribution rates. 

The total expenditure proposed for In- 
diana’s State and local highways in the next 
2 years is $428,840,000. This should en- 
able the continued orderly and scientific 
expansion of Indiana’s great highway system, 
which is so essential to our daily conven- 
ience, our safety, and our flourishing 
economy. 

Hoosiers want the best possible schools, 
and therefore through the years they have 
generously financed them. The appropria- 
tions for education have gone higher and 
higher. But the dollar sign is not the only 
yardstick for measuring the success of an 
educational system. 

Statewide aptitude and performance tests 
were taken by all high school freshmen in 
Indiana in February 1958. They were codi- 
fied, graded, and evaluated by the Cali- 
fornia Testing Bureau, a famed professional 
organization. They showed that Indiana 
high school pupils are much superior to the 
national average in such vital areas as 
mathematics and the sciences. They also 
proved that Indiana schools are—for the 
most part—offering adequate instruction in 
such subjects. 

These aptitude and performance tests 
demonstrate the intrinsic worth of the 
famous Hoosier home rule. Regardless of 
what the pressure groups may tell you— 
regardless of who tries to delude you or 
‘stampede you—never forget that the people 
of Indiana intend to retain community con- 
trol of their schools. 

They are not yet ready to have Uncle Sam 
sitting as a permanent member of every local 
school board! 

The new budget carefully takes into ac- 
count the annual increase of 30,000 pupils 
in Indiana schools—which means 60,000 more 
pupils every 2 years. Therefore it proposes in 
the next biennium the unprecedented ex- 
penditure of $261 million for elementary and 
secondary schools, including vocational pro- 
grams and State schools for the handicapped. 
This is an increase of approximately $29 
million. 

If the State did not pay this money, de- 
rived from gross income taxes, the burden 
would fall almost entirely on local property 
owners. 
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Do these $261 million constitute State ne- 
glect of our children’s education? I cer- 
tainly don’t think so. 

Nor can we look with anything but great 
pride on the many new Hoosier classrooms 
that are being built throughout Indiana 
without State or Federal grants. 

I am confident that Indiana communities 
will continue to support their own schools 
as they are needed. 

The new budget also proposes $132 million 
for operation and construction at the four 
State universities and colleges. This is $14 
million more than current appropriations, 
and it is consistent with the encouragement 
and support this administration has given to 
higher education. 


Indiana operates eight State mental hos- 
pitals, two State schools for retarded chil- 
dren, two tuberculosis hospitals, one chil- 
dren’s hospital and two welfare institutions. 
We have completed and dedicated a new 200- 
bed hospital on a 160-acre site in suburban 
Fort Wayne, and a second 200-bed building 
will be completed this spring. We have con- 
structed an intensive treatment center at 
Central State Hospital in Indianapolis, We 
have expanded facilities at Muscatatuck, at 
Madison, at Evansville, and at Logansport. 

Several hundred new beds have been added 
for mentally retarded children. Staffs have 
been greatly augmented. 

In private life as in public service, I have 
long been active in efforts to insure better 
health and care for all citizens, and I cer- 
tainly feel it would be incorrect to say that 
the facilities of these institutions are as yet 
completely adequate to care for the health, 
hospital, and welfare needs of every one 
of our almost 5 million Hoosier citizens. But 
also it is both deceptive and cruel to keep 
pretending—as some people do—that these 
institutions are not better and larger than 
ever before, that their staffs are not more 
competent professionally than ever before, 
and that we are not doing as much as many 
other States to meet the steadily growing 
demand for mental health treatment. 

As the parent of two growing youngsters 
and as a citizen who with his wife has de- 
voted many hours of private endeavor— 
above and beyond official duty—for the ca 
of helping the mentally afflicted, I object 
with righteous indignation to the persistent 
misrepresentation about Indiana’s fine hos- 
pital system. 

Indiana is now embarked on a 10-year plan 
which should satisfy the hopes and desires 
of most of our fine dedicated citizens in this 
field. 

A total of $164,732,000 is proposed for the 
next 2 years for health, hospitals, and wel- 
fare. It includes a virtual doubling of men- 
tal health construction money—from the 
$4.6 million currently appropriated to $9.1 
million for 1961-63. 

This will mean new and additional facili- 
ties for almost 16,000 mental patients. It 
will increase from 6,988 to 7,510 the number 
on institutional staffs, and enable a 40-hour 
workweek. It also will enable further ac- 
celeration of our program of cure and re- 
habilitation instead of mere custody of the 
unfortunate. 


I also recommend that this legislature 
order an adequate study of the overall use of 
county homes for the custodial care of senile 
patients. Thus more beds will be freed for 
the use of those capable of remedial treat- 
ment. 

I also commend to your attention the ap- 
propriation in the budget for the initial 
down payment on a new and modern hos- 
pital at the I.U. Medical Center, thus per- 
mitting more widespread clinical operations 
and research facilities for the thousands of 
citizens from all parts of the State who wish 
to avail themselves of the skill and experi- 
ence concentrated at our great Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 
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I also hope that this legislature continues 
to provide, as recommended, sufficient money 
for the Governor’s Youth Council and the 
Governor’s Commission on the Aging and 
the Aged. To date we have been compelled 
to finance a great part of these 
from the Governor’s contingency fund. 

Both of these far-reaching ams were 
made operational by this administration. 
Their directors and their workers deserve 
highest praise for coordinating the efforts of 
active county councils now established 
throughout the State to meet the special 
problems of these two age groups, and for 
conducting the recent Indiana conferences 
as well as participating, at their own ex- 
pense, in White House conferences. 

Government exists to meet the needs of 
all citizens, the productive and the nonpro- 
ductive. It is well that we consider the 
obligations we owe to both the very old and 
the very young. But it is also essential that 
we do not become involved in programs that 
shift all responsibility of family care to the 
State 


Each legislature is tempted to create new 
State commissions. Frequently the causes 
are most worthy. But they should not be 
mere paper organizations. If they are going 
to exist they should function. 

This legislature should devote some of its 
time to reviewing all commissions, and con- 
sider coordinating them, nurturing them, or 
abolishing them. 

The State insurance department should be 
permitted to use additional funds from the 
money collected for its operation, as should 
the commission on alcoholism. Where there 
is a dedicated fund it should always be 
available for its intended purpose. 

Indiana has become a great hub of insur- 

ance company activity. A larger staff is nec- 
essary for the State insurance department 
to keep pace. I also recommend a recodifica- 
tion of Indiana insurance laws, and their 
amendment or tightening as is found 
necessary. 
I further recommend that this legislature 
increase the staff of the State board of ac- 
counts, a bipartisan body which represents 
the people in auditing official books and 
expenditures at all levels of Indiana gov- 
ernment. 

Our six State penal and correctional insti- 
tutions require continued and considerable 
support. The new budget increases the 
operating and construction funds to $21 
miilion. 

Without exception my recent predecessors 
have recommended establishing a new in- 
termediate institution for young male of- 
fenders. I urged this in 1957 and again 
in 1959. The current 1961 budget includes 
$2 million for this purpose. 

If you are not yet convinced of the great 
need for such an institution, just visit the 
boys’ school and then the State reformatory 
and see for yourself the difference between 
the age groups of the prisoners at Pendle- 
ton. 

Ponder the tragic consequences of trying 
to rehabilitate teenagers who are confined 
among hardened adult criminals. 

No wonder there is an increase in numer- 
ous kinds of crime, and particularly in the 
number of sex crimes and fiendish attacks on 
children. 

The time for legal pussyfooting is long 
past. We should declare all-out war on this 
degeneracy by immediately making Indiana 
laws at least as stiff as the Federal penal- 
ties for such crimes. The same goes for 
narcotics laws. And also we should end 
the inside-the-walls schools for crime that 
exist because the legislature has refused to 
build an intermediate penal institution. 

Another reform that you might well con- 
sider is the abuse of the special judges sys- 
tem. Again and again we see strange and 
peculiar justice meted out by pro tem 
judges who have never been elected by the 
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people—who, indeed, may have been de- 
feated for election as Judges—yet who sit 
on a bench, conduct trials, and pronounce 
sentences. 

The legislature also should move immedi- 
ately to license and control all bail bonds- 
men operating in Indiana. This regulatory 
authority, so n to efficient prosecu- 
tion of the lawless, could be placed in the 
State insurance department. 

The proposed new budget recommends ap- 
proximately the same expenditures for nat- 
ural resources and recreation as at present. 
Our famous Indiana State park system con- 
tinues to keep pace with the population 
growth. Today there is a State-operated rec- 
reation facility within 35 miles of every 
Hoosier family. Lieber State Park and 
Chain-o’-Lakes State Park were added to the 
system by this administration. 

We can still do more to amplify the work 
so well begun in 1959 toward water control 
and flood prevention. Water is the key to 
mankind's survival, and its careful manage- 
ment should be foremost in all conservation 
efforts. 

Certainly one way to handle abnormal sup- 
plies of water, both droughts and floods, is 
to guard against upsetting natural balances 
upstream and to build adequate reservoirs 
as needed farther downstream. 

The new water-impounding projects on the 
upper Wabash, the Mississinnewa, and the 
Salamonie will be of incalculable value 
throughout the Wabash and lower Ohio Val- 
leys. So will the Mansfield Reservoir, which 
is proving its great recreational potential as 
well as its flood-prevention qualities. Al- 
ready several youth organizations are plan- 
ning to establish camps at this new man- 
made body of water which was opened and 
dedicated last summer. 

Last autumn work was finally begun on 
the new Monroe Reservoir, and in time it 
will become even more extensive a project 
in recreation, as well as flood control, than 
the Mansfield Reservoir and Lieber Park. 
Monroe Reservoir will include 10,500 acres 
of water, plus shore acreage. 

The State budget committee has allocated 
a second $1 million for continuing construc- 
tion of the Monroe Reservoir, but that is 
not enough to keep our commitments. 
Therefore, I recommend that this legislature 
appropriate the additional money needed to 
match available Federal expenditures so that 
this very important public work can be com- 
pleted in a minimum time. 

The 1959 legislature, at my request, cre- 
ated a revolving fund to help neighborhoods 
meet local flood situations. This fund is 
now operational and has proven highly bene- 
ficial to many communities. 

This system of loans has also worked with 
eminent success to provide local school con- 
struction help from the State veterans’ loan 
fund and from the common school fund, 
which has been reactivated during the last 
few years. 

The terrain of our State is unusually va- 
ried and our natural wonders are many. 
Thousands of tourists come to Indiana to 
enjoy these attractions. As a State govern- 
ment, we should do more to encourage these 
visits, and the longer and more frequent they 
are the more our economy will benefit. 

And certainly we dare not diminish the 
pace of our industrial growth if we are to 
continue to provide good jobs for more 
Hoosiers, if we are to continue to attract 
more new payrolls, and if we are to remain 
at the head of the parade of America’s eco- 
nomic progress. 

Debt-free Indiana has a great story to tell 
the people of all the United States. By tell- 
ing this story we have enabled Indiana to 
lead the Nation in per capita plant expan- 
sion for 7 consecutive years. We have added 
billions of dollars of equipment to our in- 
dustrial productivity. 
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BUSINESS BEGETS BUSINESS 


There is at present flerce competition 
among numerous states for the new indus- 
trial plants which are to be built in this 
country. Therefore I urge that this legisla- 
ture give careful consideration to the appro- 
priations for Indiana’s economic promotion. 

The workers of Indiana should continue 
to receive the necessary attention from the 
legislature so that our unemployment se- 
curity system and disability benefits can 
keep pace with the expanding Hoosier 
economy. 

Indiana can also be well proud of the high 
caliber of its agricultural economy. The 
fine quality productivity of its animal and 
grain production has gained top recognition 
throughout the Nation. The new College of 
Veterinary Medicine built by this administra- 
tion at Purdue is the last word in treatment 
and clinical research. 

I also am delighted that my successor is 
pledged to continue our efforts to build a 
port for seagoing vessels on the Indiana 
shore of Lake Michigan. Every farsighted 
Hoosier is behind ths port program. Only 
the jealous rivals of Indiana oppose it. 

Eventually Indiana is going to get this 
port. The Army engineers, after years of 
careful and impartial study, have decided 
it is feasible as a necessary economic service 
for the Midwest. 

Therefore I recommend that this legisla- 
ture enact the necessary legislation to enable 
prompt creation of a port authority for im- 
mediate action as soon as the final hurdle 
has been cleared in Washington. 

And I am happy that my successor agrees 
with all of the rest of us that Indiana must 
have this port at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

We now have concentrated the capital city 
activities of State government in one area. 
The new State Office Building puts under a 
single roof the departments and commis- 
sions which formerly were scattered in more 
than 20 places throughout Indianapolis. 

This concentrated grouping—of the state- 
house, the office building, the employment 
security building, and the State library— 
permits, for the first time, centralized proc- 
essing, mailing, receiving, and supply. It 
now makes practical the early implementa- 
tion of plans prepared many months ago for 
a State motor pool. 

Along with the complete inventory of all 
State property which is a continuing inven- 
tory, the procedures of the present depart- 
ment of public works and supply in data 
processing, warehouse inventory, and insti- 
tutional purchasing control should be main- 
tained because they provide sound business 
operations whereby the taxpayers get the 
most for their tax dollar. 

There is no excuse for delaying legislative 
reapportionment. I advocated reapportion- 
ment in my message to the 1959 legislature, 
and I now again advocate it. You are aware, 
I am sure, that reapportionment is a plat- 
form pledge of both political parties. 

However, it would be impractical and en- 
tirely inequitable to attempt any change 
that would not continue the system of 
checks and balances which has been the 
gyroscope of American constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

The U.S. Congress has met every situation 
throughout the changing years with a Sen- 
ate based on geographical considerations and 
a House membership adjusted every 10 years 
by population changes. Numerous States 
have the same so-called Federal system of 
legislative reapportionment and it works 
admirably. 

If there is an apportionment change pro- 
posed in the Indiana constitution, it should 
perpetuate senate representation by county 
combinations while periodically varying 
house apportionment according to popula- 
tion changes. Also, our women citizens 
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should be a part of the enumeration as well 
as adult males. They are not now. 

Any plan which is not both fair and work- 
able will be rejected by you or by the peo- 
ple themselves. Why, then, waste time tilt- 
ing at windmills? If a constitutional 
amendment is required, then let’s get on 
with the job and do it now. 

One of the biggest reasons why Indiana gov- 
ernment has been so eminently successful 
is that its general assemblies have been com- 
posed of representative citizens, recognized 
by their own neighbors as qualified and dedi- 
cated, and the majority of them determined 
to do what they regard as best for this great 
sovereign State. 

Let us continue to strive diligently to 
keep Indiana strong and progressive and to 
maintain our State sovereignty. Let us con- 
tinue to demonstrate that good government 
is the best politics and that Hoosiers will not 
have it any other way, and finally let us re- 
member that any government big enough to 
give you everything you want is powerful 
enough to take everything you have. 

After 20 years in public life I have become 
accustomed to the frustrations as well as the 
victories, the satisfactions as well as the sor- 
rows, and the joy of receiving the sincere 
thanks of those who are truly grateful. 

To many of you who will continue in pub- 
lic service, remember that many of your 
critics will bypass the mountains of your 
achievements to reach the molehills of criti- 
cism. Public office is a great challenge, yet 
it is a game which exacts much of human 
strength, of human skill, of human patience. 
Again and again, it consumes some of the 
most vigorous years of our lives. 

But when I revert to the role of fellow tax- 
payer next Monday, I will express neither a 
loud cheer nor a soft sigh. For I have walked 
with the best of them. I have talked to the 
most of them, and I continue my abiding 
faith in all of them—these Hoosiers—in this 
State which means so much to all of Us. 

Thank you and goodbye. 





Tax Free Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW. JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the accent on youth by the administra- 
tion in its search for new frontiers 
which, undoubtedly, will cost the tax- 
payers more money—it is encouraging 
to note that in one municipality in my 
Second District of New Jersey, the old- 
sters have so well managed municipal 
affairs that there are no property taxes 
for local government, and have been 
none for the past 6 years. 

The Borough of Folsom in Atlantic 
County, N.J., had 476 residents and 
covers about 8 square miles. It has a 
mayor and six councilmen, all Republi- 
cans, serving without remuneration, 
some salaried officials and a volunteer 
fire company. 

Its annual budget is based on antici- 
pated revenues from various sources such 
as six tavern licenses, municipal court 
fines, a portion of State gross receipts, 
taxes from railroad and bus franchises, 
State aid funds on borough roads and 
interest on invested surplus. For 6 years 
these revenues have been sufficient to 
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meet all local government expenses and 
hence, no tax rate for local purposes has 
been necessary. 

The mayor, Jack Eckhardt, has been 
in office since 1937, and a member of 
borough council since 1930. Council 
members are Theodore Whitmyer, coun- 
cilman since 1929; Paul Hile, council- 
man on and off since 1931; Albert Gan- 
dolfi, councilman since 1949; William 
Kiger, councilman since 1953; Hugh 
Wilkinson, councilman since 1945; 
Joseph Ingemi, councilman since 1955. 

This is the kind of success story in 
government that is convincing proof 
that our system can work for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayer. The governing of- 
ficials, the mayor and council of Fol- 
som are deserving of great credit and 
commendation for their service to Amer- 
ican government, and for the encourage- 
ment they have given to the American 
taxpayers. 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
the comment of Florence M. A. Fair, a 
very capable correspondent for the At- 
lantic City Press in publishing the story 
when she concludes as follows, after tell- 
ing of the early history of the borough: 
“The very early minutes of the council 
show a motion that may well be part of 
the answer as to why there are no taxes 
for local purposes. It was noted that a 
complaint was received in a communica- 
tion. A motion was made by a council- 
man and seconded and then was passed 
in regular procedure to throw it in the 
waste basket. Who knows, maybe we all 
complain too much.” 

Perhaps constituents and Congress- 
men could give thought to the admoni- 
tion contained in the last sentence. 





The 1960 Review of National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s Progress 
and Accomplishments 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee I am submitting 
herewith a part of the report to Con- 
gress by the President of the United 
States on the progress and accomplish- 
ments of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, January 1 to 
December 31, 1960. ’ 

The accomplishments of the past yea 
in scientific exploration of outer space 
through the successful launching of 
highly instrumental satellites such as 
Tiros I, Tiros II, Pioneer V, and Ex- 
plorer VII have revealed the ability of 
man to penetrate the outer reaches of 
space and to use this vast area to his 
benefit for peaceful purposes hitherto 
unknown. There remains, however, 
much to be done to make practical use 
of the discoveries we have made which 
will eventually lead to interplanetary 
travel and communications. 
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I am confident the Members of the 
House will find this information both in- 
teresting reading and valuable reference: 

In 1960, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which directs the Na- 
tion’s nonmilitary space effort, moved out 
of its formative stage, accelerating its space 
research and development and its funda- 
mental aeronautical research programs. 
Adding breadth and depth to the near-term 
objectives, a long-range U.S. plan of space 
exploration—which envisions manned ex- 
peditions to the moon after 1970—was de- 
veloped and set in motion. 

At the year’s end, preparations for the first 
manned suborbital flight in NASA’s Project 
Mercury were nearing the final stages. The 
agency plans to launch astronauts on both 
suborbital and orbital flights during 1961. 
Another very high priority NASA project, 
Saturn was progressing satisfactorily as 
static testing of the clustered 1.5-million- 
pound-thrust engine went forward. 

Among other significant activities, NASA 
and Department of Defense earth-satellite, 
space-probe, and sounding-rocket programs 
moved ahead, along with construction of 
tracking and data-collection networks. 

NASA and the Department of Defense es- 
tablished an aeronautics and astronautics 
coordinating board with cochairmen from 
the two agencies. 

NASA made headway with other elements 
of its launch vehicle program as the first 
of a small fleet of standardized units, tai- 
lored specifically for space mission, ap- 
proached the flight-test phase. They will 
replace interim launch vehicles, evolved or 
modified from models designed originally 
either for Department of Defense programs 
or for Project Vanguard. 

NASA’s aeronautical program was high- 
lighted by performances of the rocket-pow- 
ered X-15 experimental airplane which 
achieved world speed (2,196 m.p.h.) and al- 
titude (136,500 feet) records. The agency 
continued advanced research and develop- 
ment work on VTOL (Vertical Take-Off and 
Landing) and on STOL (Short Take-Off and 
Landing) aircraft. 

In U.S. field centers and stations, basic re- 
search continued in many areas, including: 
Advanced instrumentation and propulsion, 
combustion, plasmas, cryogenics, special 
materials, and structures for future airplanes 
and-~ spacecraft. 

Early in the year, NASA established the 
Office for the United Nations Conference to 
direct this country’s participation in the first 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space. Several space projects 
were carried out jointly with other nations; 
agreements were made with foreign govern- 
ments; and discussions were held with vari- 
ous foreign scientists and groups concerning 
further cooperative space research activities. 

To date (December 31, 1960), the United 
States had successfully launched $1 earth 
satellites and 4 deep space probes; of these, 
16 satellites are still circling the earth and 
2 probes are in orbit around the sun. Data 
accruing from NASA and Department of 
Defense (DOD) ‘programs during 1960 added 
substantially to the growing body of scien- 
tific knowledge of space and to the technology 
of space applications. 


U.S. SPACE PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 
NASA activities 


During the year, NASA launched four satel- 
lites into orbit and one space probe. 

The NASA space flight program was high- 
lighted by the successes of the Echo I pas- 
sive communications satellite and of the 
Tiros I and Tiros II experimental weather 
satellites (which pointed the way to opera- 
tional systems having practical applications) 
as well as by achievements of Pioneer V, the 
sunorbiting spacecraft, and Explorer VIII, 
an ionosphere-probing earth satellite. 
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The 1-ton, bellshaped Project Mercury cap- 
sule and its escape tower underwent numer- 
ous flight tests, culminating in an unmanned, 
suborbital flight launched by a Redstone on 
December 19. 

The seven Mercury astronauts continued 
their training schedule, to prepare for the 
first manned (Redstone) suborbital flight 
and the first manned (Atlas) orbital flight, 
both planned for 1961. At the same time, 
construction of the worldwide Mercury 
Tracking and Ground Instrumentation Net- 
work approached completion. Formal agree- 
ments for all NASA tracking stations abroad 
had either been signed or were near con- 
clusion as 1960 ended. 

The NASA Pioneer V space probe achieved 
the orbit around the sun which NASA scien- 
tists had calculated. It transmitted invalu- 
able scientific data on the phenomena of 
deep space, while establishing the greatest 
range—22,462,740 miles from the earth— 
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over which radio contact has been main- 
tained with a spacecraft. 

NASA's Tiros I, an experimental meteor- 
ological satellite, transmitted 22,592 photo- 
graphs of cloud cover and other weather 
phenomena after attaining a nearly circular 
orbit with an altitude averaging approxi- 
mately 450 miles. 

Echo I, the world’s first passive communi- 
cations (or radio mirror) satellite, also 
achieved a nearly circular orbit, averaging 
about 1,000 miles in altitude. The inflatable 
sphere was used for numerous communica- 
tions experiments, including two-way tele- 
phone conversations, transatlantic signal 
relays, and transmission of facsimiles, photo- 
graphs, and music. 

Explorer VIII was launched by NASA into 
an orbit enabling it to carry out the first 
intensive direct measurement study of: the 
earth’s ionosphere. The data are being an- 
alyzed and related to earlier information. 


Successful U.S. satellites and space probes, 1960 
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Cloud pattern photographs and radiation 
data from Tiros II, an advanced version of 
Tiros I, are still being analyzed. 

The X-15 rocket-powered airplane (No. 
1)—a joint NASA-Air Force-Navy project— 
set a new world’s speed record of 2,196 m.p.h. 
with NASA test pilot Joseph A. Walker at 
the controls. With Air Force Maj. Robert 
M. White in the cockpit, the aircraft flew to 
a record altitude of 136,500 feet. 

In March, all administrative and tech- 
nical responsibilities for the Saturn, the 
powerful 1.5-million-pound-thrust,  clus- 
tered-engine launch vehicle, were transferred 
from the Department of Defense to NASA. 

Saturn satisfactorily completed a first 
series of static tests when the prototype 
first stage was fired for 2 minutes and 2 
seconds at Marshall Space Flight Center. 

In addition, NASA carried out many upper 
atmosphere experiments with sounding 
rockets. 











| 
Name Launch date and lifetime Dimensions | Shape Weight Type Perigee Apogee 
| Pounds Miles Miles 
Pioneer V (1960 Alpha) -........-.-- Mar. 11, 1960 (100,000 years) ----... 26-inch diameter... ..............- Spherical....| 94.8 Plenoteld ta 174, 967, 000 | 2 92, 358, 000 
. solar orbit. 
Tiros I (1960 Beta 2)............._-. Ape. 3 1960 (50 to 100 years in | 19 ae high; 42 inches in diam- | Cylindrical_ 270 | Satellite_______ 435 468 
t 

Transit IB (1960 Gamma 2)........ ame. 13, 1960 (16 months) -_____..... ae inch ng TEP REC: ep arica 233 479 
Discoverer XI (1960 Delta) zs 15-26, NG < onactiiein tb tiiiveensalh 19.2 feet long; 5 feet in diameter... tinea 109 380 
Midas II (1960 Zeta 1)_......- ee May 24, 1960 (40 months) -____...._| 22 feet long; 5 feet in diameter_....|.....do......- 292 322 
Transit ILA (1960 Eta I)_.......-..- June 22, 1960 (50 years)........-.-- 36-inch diame - bn Fieeedeanauedth: Spherical. i 389 665 
Selar ition satellite (1960 Eta’2)_|-.... NSE a ee eee 20-ineh diameter_..................]....- OD. sactsets 382 667 
Discoverer XIII (1960 Theta)_...... Aug. 10, 1960-Nov. 14, 1960_._..._- 19.2 feet long; 5 fect in diameter. -- a 161 

Echo I (1960 Iota 1)_--..-...--.-...- Aug. 12, 1960 (indefinite) __----->-- 100-foot diameter_............-...- > herical____ 945 1,049 
Discoverer XIV (1960 Kappa) -_..... Aug. 18, 1960-Sept. 16, 1960......_. 19.2 feet long; 5 feet in diameter__. —e 116 502 
Discoverer XV (1960 Mu)_......... Sept. 13, 1960-Oct. 18, 1960__......| 19.2 feet long; 5 feet in diameter.._|_....do___..-. 130 472 
Courier 1B (1960 Nu 1)_.......--..- Oct. 4, 1960 (several years)........| 51-inch diameter. --...........-... 8 taal. 501 658 
Explorer VII (1960 Xi 1)._-........ Nov. 3, 1960 (10 years) ............- 30 — long; 30 inches in diam- a 258 1, 423 

eter. 
Discoverer X VII (1960 Omicron) ...| Nov. 12, 1960-Dec. 29, 1960- - 25 feet long; 5 feet In diameter___.- rice waposca 116 616 
Tie TE C000 Pid)- -ass.3..-~....«.- Nov. 23, 1960 (50 to 100 years) _- ae 19 — high; 42 inches in diam- |_....do___.__- 387 453 
eter. 

Discoverer X VIII (1960 Sigma) _...- pe. 7, 1960 (1 month). ___....-...| 25 feet long; 5 feet in diameter__...].._.- ae OD. A Ts sosintiea 154 459 
Discoverer XIX (1960 Tau)._......| Dec. 20, 1960 (1 month)... -..------ 25 feet long; 5 feet in diameter_...__|_.... 6. co ack) eee deen aad 120 400 





1 Perihelion. * Aphelion. 


Department of Defense activities 


During the year, the Department of De- 
fense continued intensive effort on its Dis- 
coverer program. For the first time in his- 
tory, &8 man-made object was recovered from 
space after it had orbited the earth, when a 
Discoverer capsule was retrieved from the 
Pacific Ocean on August 11. Later in the 
year, three more capsules were recovered in 
mid-air—a far more difficult operation—by 
aircraft equipped with special slings. 

Other important firsts included feasibility 
demonstrations by navigation (Transit) and 
communications relay (Courier) satellites. 

Twenty-one launch attempts were made, 
with 12 successfully attaining orbit. 

Included among key Defense Department 
projects were: 

1. GREB (Galactic Radiation Experiment 
Background), a solar radiation experiment 
satellite launched pick-a-back on Transit 
in @ multiple payload experiment. 

2. Notus, a communications system pro- 
gram of which the Courier launching (above) 
was a part. 

3. Shepherd, a program to obtain a space 
surveillance tracking system. 

4. Longsight, a project to find and remedy 
serious short- and long-term gaps in study 
and research relating to foreseen military 
needs in space technology. 

5. Samos—a program to determine the ca- 
pabilities for making observations of the 
earth from satellites, 

6. Vela, a project whose objective is a sys- 
tem for detecting nuclear explosions. 

7. Saint (satellite inspector system) pro- 
gram, intended to develop and demonstrate a 
rendezvous and inspection satellite. 


8. Lorraine, devoted to advanced energy 
conversion. 


9. Blue Scout, a project to develop and 
standardize an economical, versatile, and 
reliable test vehicle. 

10. Midas, a satellite-borne missile-defense 
alarm system. 

11, Dynasoar, a project to construct and 
test a manned, maneuverable aerospace ve- 
hicle that will explore hypersonic flight ap- 
proaching orbital speeds. To this project 
NASA is contributing research services. 
Summary of other Government space-related 

programs 

The following space-related work went for- 
ward in other Government agencies: 

The Atomic Energy Commission continued 
cooperation with NASA on project Rover, di- 
rected toward attaining nuclear rocket pro- 
pulsion; and project Snap, a series of nu- 
clear-generated auxiliary electric power 
systems for spacecraft. 

The Department of State was active in 
matters related to the emerging political and 
legal problems of space. In all activities, 
which have ranged from participation in 
United Nations General Assembly meetings 
to nongovernmental scientific meetings, the 
United States has pursued its national policy 
of fostering international cooperation in 
space research and exploration, and in seek- 
ing effective international control of outer 
space activities. 

The National Science Foundation forged 
ahead with its policy of supporting basic 
research of a pioneering nature. The 
foundation madé a number of grants to non- 
profit institutions for the support of re- 
search projects proposed by staff scientists 
of the institutions involved. 

The Department of Commerce, through the 
National Bureau of Standards, the Weather 
Bureau, and the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


vey, participated in many aspects of the 
space program. 

The Space Science Board pursued its en- 
deavors in both domestic and foreign space 
programs. General study groups were con- 
vened to consider specific problems, and a 
report, entitled “Science in Space,” issued in 
nine separate pamphlets, was distributed in 
the United States and abroad. The Board's 
international activities were carried out 
mostly through COSPAR (Committee on 
Space Research). 

The Smithsonian Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, under a NASA grant, continued its 
technical direction and related responsibil- 
ities of the Baker-Nunn Optical Tracking 
Network. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
increased its activities, both domestic and 
international, in the fields of space com- 
munication, radio astronomy, and aero- 
nautics. Progress was made toward imple- 
menting the 1959 Geneva Radio Regulations 
which provide specific frequencies for space 
communications research and radio astron- 
omy. 

The U.S. Information Agency issued news 
releases, photographs, pamphlets, magazine 
reprints, and employed a variety of com- 
munications media—including radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, and exhibits—to 
disseminate information abroad on space ac- 
tivities of the United States. 

International cooperation in space 

The National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958 stipulates that NASA should co- 
operate “with other nations and groups of 
nations” in aeronautics and space activities 
“and in the peaceful applications of the re- 
sults thereof.” 

In keeping with this policy, NASA re- 
quested negotiation of formal agreements 
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with other nations for establishment of U.S. 
tracking stations abroad; made available to 
foreign scientists, through COSPAR, data 
from several U.S. experiments such as Echo 
I and Tiros II; entered upon joint space 
projects with scientific organizations of sev- 
eral countries and initiated discussions 
leading toward more such projects; and es- 
tablished the Office for the United Nations 
Conference, to serve as a focal point—with 
guidance from the Department of State— 
for U.S. participation in the First Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space. 

Summary evaluation of U.S. space goals and 

problem areas 


During 1960, the practical benefits of space 
research—especially in the fields of meteor- 
ology and communications—came into 
sharper focus. At the same time, experi- 
ments in other areas continued to add to the 
immense store of significant scientific data. 
(For example, when Explorer VIII's trans- 
mission ended on December 27, it had pro- 
duced 700 miles of magnetic tape, now being 
analyzed.) 

After consolidating its organization, NASA 
began implementing its long-range plan with 
the full resources at its command. Beyond 

_the strict research and development aspect, 
the agency’s Committee on Long Range 
Studies arranged for four studies centering 
on wide-ranging socioeconomic. and political 
implications of space activities. 

The basic problem areas of 1959—lack of 
high-thrust launch vehicles designed spe- 
cifically for space missions, lack of reliabil- 
ity in space experiments, etc.—were still in 
evidence as 1960 ended. But, new, stand- 
ardized launch vehicles had been developed 
and soon would be operational. Progress 
was also being made in development of mid- 
course and terminal guidance equipment 
and techniques. Research into the perform- 
ance of materials and fuels in the tempera- 
ture extremes and stresses of space flight, 
and development of technology for deep 
space flight technology were productive, 

In sum, despite setbacks to be expected in 
any new, highly active and complex, research 
field, the civilian and military space pro- 
grams of the United States had to their 
credit many noteworthy scientific achieve- 
ments as well as a respectable list of sound 
technical accomplishments. Together with 
their implications, the year’s developments 
forecast that the United States will exercise 
dynamic and fruitful leadership as men 
range deeper and deeper into new dimen- 
sions of space exploration. 





A Bill To Prevent the Use of Stopwatches 
in the Postal Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to prevent the 
use of stopwatches or other measuring 
devices in the Postal Service. 

The Post Office Department now has 
in effect a system known as the distribu- 
tion guides program which was devel- 
oped to let the employee know just how 
he is doing. However, I am certain the 
Department did not go to all the trouble 
of developing a program merely to let an 
employee know just how well he was do- 
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ing or was not doing. From all indica- 
tions, this is at best a speedup system. 

When time and motion studies are 
made in private industry, employees are 
consulted through their union represent- 
atives. ‘Therefore, if the Post Office De- 
partment had been sincerely interested 
in the employee’s welfare, employee rep- 
resentatives and employees represented 
could have been consulted to work out 
a suitable program. 

I commend this legislation to the seri- 
ous study of my colleagues. 





Milwaukee’s Holiday Folk Fair Builds 
Local and International Understanding 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mil- 
waukee’s Holiday Folk Fair is an annual 
event which builds local as well as inter- 
national understanding. I insert an 
article, written by Mr. Albert M. Davis, 
executive director of the International 
Institute of Milwaukee County, which 
appeared in the Torch, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club: 

MILWAUKEE’s HoLtmway FOLK Fair 


The thirty-five to forty thousand of us 
who go annually to the Holiday Folk Fair 
come away with the feeling that we have 
been transported to scores of foreign coun- 
tries. 

We have seen fine linens, intricate: wood 
carvings, gorgeous hand wrought metalwork, 
strange cooking utensils, elegant scrolls 
originating from Japan to Israel, from Pak- 
istan to the Philippines, from Jamaica to 
Lithuania. 

We have eaten our way through cuisines 
from Austria to Denmark—Croatia to 
Sweden, including the ever-popular Ameri- 
can Negro fried chicken. And we have seen 
the flaming panorama of costumes from the 
mountains of Poland, the seacoast of Latvia, 
the countryside of what was once Slovakia, 
the Isles of Greece, and of our recent 50th 
State—all woven into a music and dance 
pattern that has us wondering how so much 
that is strange and charming can be col- 
lected under one roof. 

Under one roof is the cue. Without this 
qualification, Milwaukee has it, all the year- 
round. You just have to know when and 
where to find each piece of this enchanting 
kaleidoscope, because this community has 
its wonderful share of the 40 million immi- 
grants who helped build this beautiful 
country. 

Half of our citizens, not so long ago, 
were born in some other country. Now, 1 
out of every 10 of us first saw light across 
some sea and 1 out of every 5 of us is 
either foreign-born or the son or daughter 
of foreign-born parents. 

Everyone in a strange country needs help 
of some kind. We would, even if we so 
much as moved to another State, without 
change of language. How much more then, 
did and does the immigrant need when he 
faces not only a new country and new ways 
of accomplishing even the simple things of 
living, but also the bewilderment of strange 
speech noises that come out of every mouth 
around him. 
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He sought and still seeks help first from 
those who can understand him—his former 
countrymen. Those who have been here 
longer form a cushion for his initial con- 
fusion and inevitable loneliness, and a chan- 
nel through which to develop his under- 
standing of his new community. 

Nationality groups still perform this im- 
portant function in varying degrees but 
their focus has changed. Instead of their 
frantic group endeavor to throw off the old 
and adopt the new, as bodies they are now 
integrated and -have the security to devote 
themselves to what others’ observations have 
finally impressed upon them: preservation 
and projection of the heritage they brought 
to America. 

Originally, the now annual Folk Fair was 
arranged to give impetus to Folk Fair prep- 
arations—a kind of clarion call to the more 
than 3,000 volunteers of at ledst 35 cultural 
heritages who put on the 2-day ethnic 
extravaganza downtown, to get busier. In 
reality, the Folk Fair is a year round project 
for the participating groups. Imports of tra- 
ditional handcraft to be sold in the World 
Markets must be negotiated months in ad- 
vance. And those groups whose homeland 
is now behind the Iron Curtain must work 
every month, December to December, care- 
fully fashioning by hand the replicas of 
work that is now beyond trade boundaries. 

The Holiday Folk Fair has the widest fame 
both locally and nationally, of all of Mil- 
waukee’s wealth of colorful, cultural herit- 
age demonstration. In a series of ‘articles 
recently, the travel editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal called this nostril- event the 
focal point around which Milwaukee should 
build a greatly expanded tourist ; 
Our Folk Fair guest book bears him out. It 
shows visitors from New York, California 
and points between. An Ohio visitor wrote: 
“I always make it a point to be in Milwau- 
kee for the Holiday Folk Fair.” 





Farmers Vote To Put More Acres Into 
Conservation Reserve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 16, I introduced legislation to 
expand the conservation reserve pro- 
gram under the soil bank to 80 million 
acres, and to provide for payment in 
kind on certain feed grains. 

This legislation was prompted by my 
talks_with farmers in my district, as well 
as with farm leaders at the State and 
National level. It was the consensus of 
opinion that this is one of the first steps. 
we should take in bringing our agricul- 
tural economy into balance. 

It pleased me to note that a recent 
poll by Wallace’s Farmer found that 
most Iowa farmers feel that the conser- 
vation reserve should be expanded, and 
although they differ as to the degree of 
this expansion, I think that it is sig- 
nificant to have this favorable expression 
from some of the best farmers in the 
world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the summary of this poll, which 
was carried in the January 7, 1961, issue 
of WaNace’s Farmer, in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 
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FarMers Vote To Put More Acres Into 
CONSERVATION RESERVE 

What do Iowa farmers think of the con- 
servation reserve? The national program 
now covers 28 million acres. The old Con- 
gress didn’t get around to extending the 
life of the reserve. But the new Congress 
will take another look at the situation in 
1961. 

The purpose of the conservation reserve 
is to get land out of production—land that 
should be in grass and trees instead of 
crops. Rates are fairly low so that it is 
mostly the poorer land that is taken out. 
Actual cut in*crop production caused by the 
28 milfion acres apparently isn’t large. 

To get Iowa farm view on this, the Wal- 
laces Farmer Poll asked: “Congress is argu- 
ing about continuing the conservation re- 
serve. Which of the following statements 
comes nearest to representing your views? 

Percent 
Conservation reserve should be con- 
tinued under present rules.......-~- 37 
2. Conservation reserve should be con- 
tinued but should lease only part of 

farms, not whole farms.....--.---~- 31 
8. Conservation reserve should be abol- 

ished 


oF. 
4 


4. Undecided 
Only men's votes are represented in the 
table above. Women voted much the same 
way, except that their percentage of un- 
decided was much higher than men’s. 

Young farmers voted to take parts of 
farms only. Older ones were more willing 
to see whole farms taken. Some older farm- 
ers look at CR as a way of retiring on the 
farm. 

. A woman in Ida County County said, “They 
shouldn’t take whole farms. Just the part 
of the farm that needs to be built up.” 

“I don’t like to see this program help- 
ing lawyers and doctors who own land,” said 
a farmer in Plymouth County. 

“The soil bank on our place helped the 
weeds,” said a young renter in Wright 
County. “We never had so many thistles. 
They wouldn’t let us spray it for weeds be- 
cause it might kill the seeding. And the 
mowing didn’t control the thistles.” 

“If we want to cut production, we’ll have 
to take whole farms,” said a farmer in 
Wright County. “If a farmer puts in a part 
of his farm, it is always the poorest land.” 

Another question being debated is the size 
of the CR. Should it be held to its present 
size or greatly enlarged? 

The Wallaces Farmer Poll asked: “If you 
think the conservation reserve should be 
continued, should it be held to its present 
size or greatly enlarged? 


Percent 

“1. Held to present size of 28 million 
SE entett dtl ban peewee 35 

2. Enlarged to around 60 million 
ia eh eink cigs pinecone 56 
i: ile cricnenieciathany taensiailoe ah tents ne 9” 


The vote above is for men only. Women 
voted 25 percent to enlarge the reserve and 
29 percent undecided. Both Republicans 
and Democrats favored enlargement. 

“If it’s going to do any good, it must take 
in more acres,” said a farmer in Wright 
County. 

A middle-aged farmer in Hamilton County 
declared, “Now they are taking the wrong 
land out of production. Should be taking 
the good land to cut down surplus.” 

An older farmer in Lucas County wanted 
the whole thing abolished. “Let a man run 
his own business. Then supply and demand 
will take care of this and everyone can make 
& living.” 

Should the enlarged conservation reserve 
be tied in with corn loans? 

Iowa farmers voted heavily for cross-com- 
pliance among control programs, but were 
not as sure about limiting corn loans to 
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farms in the conservation reserve. Some 
farmers on good land doubted whether the 
rental on their land would justify taking it 
out of production. 

The Wallace’s Farmer poll asked: “If the 
conservation reserve should be greatly en- 
larged, possibly to a total of 60 million acres, 
do. you think that corn loans should be 
limited to farmers who put part of their 
land in the conservation reserve? 

Percent 
“1. Yes; loans should be limited to those 
in the enlarged conservation reserve. 60 


2. No; loans should be available to 
OTRITUORS..... 8055 peso Se deese~ 35 
i tah wal a atic ccs enctn ee ecieperpveincoces ne 5” 


This was the vote when men only were 
counted. Women gave a 50-percent vote for 
limiting loans to farms in the CR. 

A farmer in Jackson County said: “If corn 
loans were made available to everyone, we’d 
be just where we are now. Lots of corn 
and a surplus.” 

“Loans to everybody except the farmer 
with 1,000 acres or more,” advised a farmer 
in Jefferson County. 

Comments showed a generally favorable 
attitude toward the conservation reserve. 
But many thought local administration 
needed to be tightened up. And farmers 
on the better land were sure that it would 
take much higher rentals to get cornland 
into the program. 





The State of the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 7, the New York Times 
printed an editorial entitled “Kennedy 
and the Recession.” I replied to that 
editorial with a letter to the editors of 
the New York Times which was printed 
on January 14. I should like at this time 
to enter the editorial and my letter about 
it in the REcorD: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1961] 
Mr. KENNEDY AND THE RECESSION 


The key domestic problem that will face 
the Kennedy administration when it takes 
over later this month is obviously the cur- 
rent recession. Yesterday’s publication of 
the report of the group headed by Professor 
Samuelson provides the first extensive state- 
ment of the new administration’s thinking in 
this field. Both the President-elect and the 
Nation are in debt to the authors of this re- 
sponsible and realistic document. Both in 
basic philosophy and in detailed suggestions 
the Samuelson report gives evidence of in- 
formed understanding of the problems we 
face and of willingness to take needed action. 
Yet at the same time the report does not 
dodge the dangers that could arise if action 
were taken recklessly. 

We are now in a period of contraction of 
economic activity whose significance is in- 
creased because it comes so relatively soon— 
in terms of post-World War II experience— 
after the 1958 recession. Even if an upturn 
in the current recession comes relatively 
quickly, the more basic fact of the sluggish 
and tired behavior of the American economy 
in recent years remains a problem. 

he Samuelson report’s prescription is 
markedly cautious. The crux of our eco- 
nomic problem is obviously the deficiency in 
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demand for goods and services as compared 
with our productive potential. On the opti- 
mistic assumption that much of this de- 
ficiency will be made up later this year by 
a@ reversal in the private economy—particu- 
larly a turn toward rebuilding of inven- 
tories—the immediate suggestions made are 
for a series of relatively modest actions to 
increase demand by increasing Government 
spending by an amount estimated at no more 
than $5 billion—that is, about 1 percent 
of the Nation’s annual total output. Given 
the existing substantial level of unusued 
human and material productive capacity, 
such increased spending seems to pose little 
danger of setting an inflationary spiral in 
motion. 

Like good strategists, however, the re- 
port’s authors have not looked away from 
the darker possibility that the optimistic 
assumptions about revival of private de- 
mand may prove false. The second line of 
defense to be used later, if it should prove 
necessary, is a proposal similar to that made 
in 1958 by President Eisenhower's former 
chief economic adviser, Prof. Arthur R. 
Burns, a proposal which this newspaper en- 
Gorsed at that time. This is a temporary 
tax cut of 8 or 4 percert, which could be 
applied quickly through the withholding sys- 
tem if proper legislation were passed. Such 
& move would quickly increase the spendable 
income in the hands of the public and act as 
a stimulus to increasing private demand. 

Implicit in all this, of course, is a wiiling- 
ness to incur budgetary deficits if required 
by cyclical downturns of the economy. For 
those to whom such willingness seems radi- 
cal, it should be pointed out that the Eisen- 
hower administration, without taking any 
very drastic remedial action to combat the 
1958 recession, nevertheless suffered a deficit 
of more than $12 billion in the fiscal year 
1959. 


{From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1961] 


Dynamic Economy Sren—INpIcaTors, It Is 
DECLARED, Far. To REFLect REAL GROWTH 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YorK TIMEs: 

Your January 7 editorial titled “Kennedy 
and the Recession” contains this statement: 
“Even if an upturn in the current recession 
comes relatively quickly, the more basic fact 
of the sluggish and tired behavior of the 
economy in recent years remains a problem.” 

The term “sluggish and tired behavior” is 
not an economic term; at best it is a politi- 
cal term and, therefore, has little business in 
an editorial which seeks to discuss eco- 
nomics. 

However, the economic indicators reveal 
that the economy, far from being “sluggish 
and tired,” whatever interpretation an econ- 
omist might place upon such purple prose, 
is quite dynamic and has been quite dynamic 
in recent years. 

Technological advancement has been so 
rapid that the rate of frictional unemploy- 
ment has continued to rise in the face of a 
rapidly rising gross national product. The 
rising rate of unemployment is the result of 
dynamism, not sluggishness, as an analysis 
of it reveals. 

The greatest incidence of unemployment 
is among the unskilled and the semiskilled 
because technological advancement has been 
rapidly eliminating the need for unskilled 
and semiskilled labor. There is a great un- 
fulfilled need for new skills at the same 
time we have this rise in technological un- 
employment. 


SHIFT IN SECTORS OF ECONOMY 


Furthermore, our society is showing a great 
shift from employment in the manufactur- 
ing and agricultural sectors to the service 
and distributive sectors of the economy. 
Manufacturing and agricultural employment 
has both actually declined in percentage and 
absolute numbers while manufacturing and 
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agricultural production has increased. Yet, 
even during the periods of increased unem- 
ployment, the employment figures in serv- 
ices and distributive flelds have increased. 

The Kennedy administration has urged 
that we double the amount of money we 
spend on education in the next 10 years. 
Why the slowdown? We doubled the amount 
of money spent in education in the past 8 
years. Money spent in education and re- 
search and development is the surest way 
to be certain that our society remains 
dynamic and moves ahead and yet money 
spent here shows up poorly in the GNP indi- 
cator. Moneys spent enlarging capital plant 
loom large in the GNP indicators. 

The observers who suggest that our econ- 
omy is sluggish and tired are those whose 
eyes have been riveted to the GNP indicator 
as a test of economic growth. It is a valu- 
able tool, but it is a poor measure of real 
economic growth in a dynamic economy, for 
the reasons I have stated, and for other 
reasons besides. 

NATIONAL PRODUCT’S DECLINE 

A great deal of real economic growth is 
shift, particularly as an economy matures. 
The shift from manufacturing to services 
indicates real economic growth, yet prob- 
ably if it (just the shift) could be measured, 
it would show a decline in GNP. 

A shift from building capital plant to re- 
search and development would certainly 
show a decline in GNP. So would a shift 
from school construction to teachers’ sal- 
aries. Furthermore, much of real economic 
growth is increased quality. 

A flight from Washington to St. Louis 
now takes less than 3 hours; a few years ago 
it took over 5 hours. At the same time, there 
has been a great increase of choice of flights 
in the flight schedules. Increased quality 
and choice are the essence of real economic 
growth, yet they show up little in our eco- 
nomic indicators. 

The Times can argue if it wishes that our 
economy is sluggish and tired. It certainly 
flies in the face of even a casual observation 
of the American scene. But please state it 
not as a basic fact but as a hypothesis of 
the present school of economic pessimists. 

_ THomas B, CurrTIs. 

WASHINGTON, January 9, 1961. 
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Winter Driving Seen Safe Only for 
Weather Wise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that most.of us were caught 
in our cars during last Thursday’s snow- 
storm and the resulting traffic jam which 
has aptly been described as the “worst in 
the city’s history,” I think that the in- 
formation released by the Maine High- 
way Safety Committee, which appeared 
in the Portland Press Herald on that 
same date, January 19, under the head- 
ing “Winter Driving Seen Safe Only for 
Weather Wise” is most timely and ap- 
propriate for the citizens of this area: 

WINTER DrRIvInG SEEN SAFE ONLY FOR 

WEATHER WISE 





AvucusTa.—Driving can be mean and tough, 
when the weather’s really rough. 

“However, winter-wise drivers manage to 
get to their destinations without too much 
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difficulty,” the Maine Highway Safety Com- 
mittee observed Wednesday. 

“Not too many years back, a good majority 
of drivers parked their cars in the garage 
rather than risk driving in a storm,” the com- 
mittee pointed out. “Under extremely severe 
conditions this is still a mighty good idea.” 

The safety group added: “Should it be- 
come absolutely necessary to drive during 
severe, weather, we, as drivers, must realize 
that a good share of the responsibility for 
avoiding accidents rests in our own hands. 

“Highway crews do all they can to make 
travel less hazardous, and tons of salt and 
sand are used to reduce the dangers of ice 
and snow for motorists. However, it is not 
always possible to keep up with snow or ice 
storms. 

“If we must undertake a trip during stormy 
weather, we should use extraordinary care 
and we should make every effort to make our 
vehicles winter safe. This means paying 
special attention to keeping the battery up 
to par, maintaining lights in good order, and 
checking brakes for simultaneous gripping. 
Making a vehicle winter safe also means 
keeping the wiper blades and defrosters in 
first-class condition so visibility will be as- 
sured no matter rain, sleet, or snow may 
threaten.” 

The committee pointed out also that a set 
of good tire chains may be worth their 
weight in gold if traction is desperately 
needed. Although much of our winter driv- 
ing can be done without the aid of chains, 
there are times when they can be a real life- 
saver. 

“Weather, good or bad, does not cause ac- 
cidents,” concluded the safety committee. 
“Accidents are caused by people. We urge 
all drivers to accept responsibility for avoid- 
ing accidents. This means that each of us 
must be responsible for the winter-safe con- 
dition of his car, and for its safe, sensible 
operation consistent with the added dan- 
gers of the winter season.” 





The Washington Peace Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the Virginia 
Civil War Commission, as a part of its 
centennial program, will on Sunday, 
February 5, 1961, at 4 p.m., at a special 
service to be held at the Washington 
Cathedral in Washington, D.C., dedicate 
a memorial plaque to the Washington 
Peace Convention. This plaque which is 
being donated by the Virginia Civil War 
Commission, will at a later date be in- 
stalled near the Pennsylvania Avenue 
entrance to the Willard Hotel. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
of Representatives, as well as the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and other interested 
parties, may find it convenient to attend 
this dedication ceremony. As vice chair- 
man of the National Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission and at the request of 
the Virginia Civil War Commission, I am 
delighted to extend to you a cordial in- 
vitation to attend. 

Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines, chan- 
cellor of Washington & Lee University, 
and who recently retired as president of 
that institution, will be the principal 
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speaker in the ceremonies at the 
cathedral. Dr. Gaines is recognized as 
one of the Nation’s outstanding speakers. 
The text of the memorial plaque is as 
follows: 
THE PEACE CONVENTION 
The old Willard Hotel was the scene of the 
last major effort to restore the Union and 
prevent the Civil War. At Virginia’s invita- 
tion, delegates from 21 to the then 34 States 
met in secret session from February 4 to 27, 
1861, in a vain attempt to solve the difference 
between the North and South. To honor 
those who worked for peace and unity this 
memorial is erected by the Virginia Civil 
War Commission, February 1961. 


The Peace Convention was called by 
Virginia. Twenty-one of the then 34 
States sent delegates to this assembly in 
a last desperate attempt to prevent war. 
The movement was led by former Presi- 
dent John Tyler, who served as Presi- 
dent of the United States from 1841 to 
1845. It was the last visit that President 
Tyler ever made to Washington, for a 
short time later, he was elected to mem- 
bership in the Confederate States Con- 
gress of America and died in Richmond, 
Va., while serving as a member of that 
body. 

The Peace Convention met in the old 
Willard Hotel from February 4 to Feb- 
ruary 27, 1861. The solution adopted by 
the Peace Convention and the Crittenden 
compromise proposal were both rejected 
by the U.S. Senate and the Civil War 
began less than 2 months later. The 
Peace Convention headed by President 
Tyler represented: the last united effort 
and constituted the last opportunity for 
peace among the people of our Nation. 

In my judgment, it is highly appropri- 
ate that we should pause to commemo- 
rate the efforts of John Tyler and these 
other patriotic Americans, both North 
and South, and many of whom on both 
sides gave their full measure of support 
to this movement to establish peace and 
thus prevent a cleavage and a cata- 
strophic Civil War. If the statesman- 
ship of John. Tyler and other leaders of 
that convention had succeeded we could 
have avoided this gory strife and warfare 
which brought so much grief to both 
oon particularly to the States of the 

outh. 


May the example of these statesmen 
and the spirit which prevailed amongst 
them serve as a lesson to us of the pres- 
ent generation and constitute the foun- 
dation upon which we build. It behooves 
us therefore to join in paying tribute to 
all of those who in the darkening days 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil Var, 
rose above selfish and local interest aid 
the onrushing tide of fanaticism and 
hatred. 

Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant ITI, Chairman 
of the National Civil War. Centennial 
Commission, has issued a public state- 
ment likewise calling attention to the 
historical importance of the Peace Con- 
ference wherein he said: 

I praise Virginia for taking the lead in 
paying tribute to these men for their honest 
attempt to avoid one of the most deadly 
wars in history. This State not only origi- 
nated the convention, but she supplied the 
leadership. Her delegation was headed by 
the distinguished American, John Tyler, a 
veteran diplomat who despite his advanced 
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age paced this meeting. It is symbolic and 
praiseworthy that a State that later played 
such a leading role in the war should have 
taken such a prominent part in trying to 
avert it. 





Proud Day for Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Friday, January 20, 1961: 

Provup Day FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Today it is a Ligh privilege for this news- 
paper to welcome home two distinguished 
Pennsylvanians, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, of Gettysburg. 

They have been looking forward, for a long 
time, to the day when they could settle 
down in their own home, far removed from 
the tumult of war and politics, wheresthey 
could watch the world pass by while they 
sat on the sidelines, enjoying the leisure 
lives of service and sacrifice have earned for 
them. It has finally come, as all good things 
do to the patient and deserving. 

Actually, the reality perhaps will not quite 
measure up to their dreams because there 
will be new chores, official and unofficial, for 
the man who devoted a half-century to the 
service of his country as an officer in the 
Regular Army and as President, but he will 
be relieved of the burdensome routine that 
was his 24 hours a day through one of the 
most hectic periods in history. 

Mrs. Eisenhower (America’s beloved 
Mamie) shared the exciting life of her dis- 
tinguished husband. For most of those fate- 
ful years, life was no bed of roses for her, 
not even when she was the First Lady of the 
land and the White House was her. address. 
For there were problems and responsibilities 
for her as well as for him, no matter what 
role he was playing at the moment. And 
there were anxious days and nights, especially 
when he was stricken ill and no one could 
be certain whether he would survive. 

Now all that is in a past which will fade 
gradually as they adjust themselves to a new 
way of life in their rural retreat, with such 
trips as they will make and assignments the 
former President will undertake in the serv- 
ice of his country and the furtherance: of 
the cause of peace, to which he is so in- 
vensely dedicated. 

And both will derive a measure of comfort 
in the career of their son who is following 
in the footsteps of his father as an officer. 
And to round out the family circle there are 
their daughter-in-law and their grandchil- 
dren who can be expected to receive more 
attention from the grandparents in the fu- 
ture than they have. 

So far as Dwight Eisenhower is concerned, 
as long as the peace is threatened and the 
world is disturbed by evil forces, his job will 
not be finished. For a soldier, his transfor- 
mation into a crusader for peace is one of the 
marvels of our times. Perhaps it is the in- 
timate knowledge he has of the horrors of 
warfare and the even greater terrors that a 
nuclear holocaust would inflict on a helpless 
world that strengthened him in his resolve 
when an individual of lesser courage and 
sense of dedication would have taken an- 
other tack, resigning himself to what ap- 
peared to be the inevitable. But Dwight 
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Eisenhower never wavered in his zeal and 
determination, as might be expected from a 
soldier to whom duty has special meaning. 

In -his quest for peace, he risked his life 
on innumerable occasions, submitted to per- 
sonal abuse and used every resource at his 
command as President. While the principal 
prize, the restoration of peace eluded him, he 
managed to keep the United States out of 
war and head off a third world confli¢t, no 
mean triumphs in themselves, to say nothing 
of his success in preserving freedom in many 
lands, menaced by communism and dictator- 
ship. For these magnificent achievements 
and other humanitarian acts, he earned the 
plaudits and gratitude of millions beyond 
our shores, as well as his countrymen. 

His record on the domestic front is equally 
impressive, although not so _ spectacular. 
Trying to maintain the stability of the dollar, 
ward off inflation, and keep the U.S. economy 
on even keel, for-instance, may not equal a 
brawl with such a personality as Nikita 
Khrushchev, as news, but this struggle was 
no less important to the public than the en- 
counters to check the assaults of com- 
munism. 

His dedication to America and the cause 
of peace with justice, coupled with his sim- 
ple faith, high resolve and resolute courage, 
as well as his integrity, ability, consideration 
for others and unfailing sense of humor, 
made a lasting impression on his country- 
men and foreigners who share his lofty ideal- 
ism. Even his political adversaries have re- 
spected him and acknowledged the tremen- 
dous impact he made on our times, no small 
personal compliment and evidence of his 
popularity. What the verdict of history will 
be on his administration and his service as 
a soldier remains to be seen, but on this day, 
when finis is written to his career officially, 
we unhesitatingly add the familiar words: 

“Well done.” 





The Rapidly Growing Shortage of Phy- 
sicians, Dentists, and Other Health 
Workers in the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have called the attention 
of the House to the rapidly growing 
shortage of physicians, dentists, and 
other health workers in the United 
States. The shortage stems largely from 
three developments in American life— 
the rapid population growth, with the 
greatest increase in the younger and 
older age groups which require most 
medical service; from increased de- 
mands for medical service; and from 
the expansions in medical research 
which require more physicians. 

In my discussions of the dimensions 
of the problem, I have urged the House 
to move swiftly in two specific direc- 
tions—first, to provide Federal financial 
assistance in the expansion of existing 
professional schools and to aid in the 
construction of the needed new schools, 
and,. second, to provide medical and 
dental scholarships. 

Today I will add a third part to the 


‘program for increasing the supply of 
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physicians and other health personnel in 
order to protect the maintenance of our 
present health standards and to safe- 
guard our investment in medical research 
and medical care facilities. 

The bill I am introducing would make 
possible Federal grants to augment basic 
operating incomes of our schools of medi- 
cine and dentistry. I have not included 
schools of public health in these provi- 
sions because operating grants already 
are available to those schools under the 
provisions of the Rhodes Act, which was 
enacted by the 85th Congress. 

Coupled with aid for the expansion 
and construction of teaching plants and 
with the provision of scholarships for 
worthy, qualified students, financial as- 
sistance from the Federal Government to 
assist in meeting operating costs will go 
a long way toward meeting most of the 
future needs of medical and dental 
schools. A strong point should be made 
that financial assistance made available 
to the schools under this bill would be 
used to supplement, and in no way re- 
place, the existing incomes and resources 
of the schools. 

As most of you know, the increasing 
difficulties encountered by the medical 
schools in meeting expenses has been a 
matter of wide concern for some time. 
Several years ago, under the aegis of the 
American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Medical Education Foundation was 
set up to channel physicians’ contribu- 
tions to the medical schools. Similarly, 
the National Fund for Medical Education 
was established to solicit the financial 
assistance of industry for medical edu- 
cation. A number of foundations also 
have helped. These efforts have been 
highly commendable; yet despite very 
substantial assistance, they have fallen 
far short of meeting the need. Moreover, 
much of such aid has gone to the better 
known and better financed schools, 
rather than to those in the worst straits. 

The basic operating incomes of our 
medical schools range from $5 million to 
less than $800,000 a year. These differ- 
ences do not represent differences in the 
number of students—indeed some of the 
largest schools are in the lower range— 
but rather the differences in the financial 
resources of the schools. I am told by 
authorities on the subject that to meet 
today’s standards of teaching and 
staffiing, an annual operating budget of 
about $1:5 million to $2 million is essen- 
tial. This means that more than a third 
of the schools are struggling along on 
emergency level budgets. 

The situation is well described in the 
report of the Surgeon General’s Consul- 
tant Group on Medical Education. The 
consultants wrote: 

Although many factors besides funds 
available affect the quality of the teaching 
program, nevertheless, one of the most seri- 
ous problems of medical education today is 
the under financed school. * * * the under- 
financed schools are hard-pressed to main- 
tain an educational program within mini- 
mal requirements. In the meantime, the ex- 
pansion of knowledge both in breadth and 
depth has raised the desirable standards of 
medical education above the minimum re- 
quired for accreditation. Continued under- 
financing of some of the medical schools will 


re. 
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make it impossible for these schodls to meet 
desirable standards of medical education. 


The Surgeon General’s consultant 
group also found that while tuition and 
fees make up an important source of in- 
come some medical schools, overall they 
cover at best a declining proportion of 
operating expenses. For medical schools 
as a whole, tuition and fees in 1941, for 
example, accounted for 32 percent of 
basic operating budgets, in 1948 for 23 
percent, and currently to around 12 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, while the schools’ 
relative income from tuition and fees has 
declined, the actual expenditures per 
medical student has increased sharply. 

It would seem ironic—if it were not so 
dangerous—to remain complacent about 
this serious problem at a time when we 
so desperately need more, not less, medi- 
cal schools, and more rather than fewer 
physicians. 

Among our schools of dentistry, ex- 
penses have more than doubled in the 
past decade. Moreover, little in the way 
of private support has come to the aid 
of dental schools whose gifts, grants, and 
direct income from endowments are 
negligible. In fact, I have been told that 
for every $75 received by the medical 
schools from endowment income, the 
dental schools receive only $1. 

Yet, in dentistry the situation with 
regard to supply is even worse than in 
medicine. The ratio of dentists to pop- 
ulation is now lower than it was 30 years 
ago, despite the increasing demands for 
dental services. To meet only the needs 
associated with population growth will 
require that the number of graduates be 
increased by some 2,700 a year, or about 
a 75-percent increase in training capac- 
ity. Obviously we cannot hope to achieve 
anything near this without substantial 
Federal assistance both in the construc- 
tion of teaching facilities and in the 
meeting of operating costs. 

The legislation I am proposing today 
calls for action on the part of the Con- 
gress to assist schools of medicine—in- 
cluding osteopathy—and schools of den- 
istry in meeting their operating costs up 
to but not exceeding 50 percent. As I 
stated earlier, these funds would supple- 
ment and could not be used to replace 
funds currently being used. 

Specifically, this legislation would pro- 
vide for annual block grants to each 
school for a period of 10 years, plus an 
additional amount based on the number 
of students enrolled. Eligibility for this 
Federal assistance would be confined to 
public and nonprofit institutions within 
the United States and exempt from 
Federal income tax. 

The proposed legislation calls for: 

First. A block grant of $100,000 a year 
to each school of medicine and dentistry 
which provides training leading to a 
medical or dental degree. To schools of- 
fering only 1, 2, or 3 years of such train- 
ing, grants of $25,000, $50,000, or $75,000 
would be paid annually. 

Second. Annual payments of $500 to 
all schools of medicine and dentistry for 
each student enrolled. 

Third. An additional payment of $500 
to the schools for each student enrolled 
in excess of its average past enrollment. 
This additional payment would be com- 


puted on the basis of limitations set forth 
in the legislation. 

Fourth. Establishing in the Public 
Health, Service a National Council on 
Education for Health Professions to ad- 
vise and assist the Surgeon General in 
the preparation of general regulations 
and on policy matters arising in the ad- 
ministration of these grants. Ex officio 
members of this council would be the 
Surgeon General, as Chairman, and the 
Commissioner of Education. Ten addi- 
tional members would be appointed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from leaders in the fields of 
health, science, education, or public af- 


fairs. Four of the ten would be persons 


active in the fields of health profession 
education. 

I urge your rapid consideration of this 
bill as a companion to the legislation I 
have already introduced for Federal as- 
sistance in the construction of health 
education facilities and in the provision 
of scholarships for. the health profes- 
sions. If favorable action is taken early 
by the Congress to make this assistance 
available, we may still be in time to 
avert the shortage of doctors and den- 
tists which looms over us and which 
would indeed prove a national disaster. 





The Iowa Bar Association Strongly Rec- 
ommends Another Federal Judgeship 
for lowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for another Federal judgeship in 
Iowa is obvious to most Iowans. The 
main task at the moment appears to be 
convincing the Congress of this need. 
Legislation has been introduced in the 
House and Senate and is pending before 
the proper committees. It is hoped that 
favorable action will be taken during 
this session of Congress. 

One of the groups supporting another 
judgeship for Iowa is the Iowa Bar As- 
sociation whose members are confronted 
with this need more every day. In a 
meeting of the board of governors of the 
Iowa Bar Association last week, another 
resolution was passed calling upon the 
Congress to approve this judgeship. 

In order that my colleagues can be 
familiar with this resolution, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Iowa State Bar Association 
is dedicated to the principle that the proper 
administration of justice requires an ade- 
quate number of judges to carry on the work 
of the courts, and 

Whereas the expanding industrial and ag- 
ricultural economy in Iowa and the prolifi- 
cation of Federal laws affecting many fields 
of activity not previously within the Federal 
ambit have heretofore increased the judicial 
duties. of the U.S. district judges now pro- 
vided by law until the necessity for an ad- 


ditional judge for the State of Jown. has 
become urgent and acute, and 

Whereas the need for such additional judge 
has been recognized and the aid of the Con- 
gress sought by resolutions adopted at an- 
nual meetings of the Iowa State Bar As- 
sociation in 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 
and 1960, of which the resolution adopted at 
the 1954 meeting is typical and provided as 
follows: 

“Whereas the members of this association 
are seriously concerned with the heavy load 
of cases pending in both the northern and 
southern Federal judicial districts of the 
State of Iowa and with the fact that the 
amount of litigation is increasing rapidly 
and that as a result, a congestion of cases 
and of business has been avoided only 
through the almost superhuman effort of the 
judges both in the northern and southern 
districts of Iowa, and 

“Whereas not only are the judges over- 
worked but serious strain is placed upon 
jurors, court reporters, litigants and attor- 
neys and other officers of the court, and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a measure designed 
to bring relief for this situation and other 
similar situations now existing elsewhere in 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Iowa State Bar Associa- 
tion in the 81st annual meeting assembled, 
That we urge upon the Senators and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Iowa that they give the 
strongest possible support to the proposed 
legislation referred to above and to any other 
legislation which may be designed to bring 
relief to the two Federal districts in this 
State; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of this asso- 
ciation to each of the US. Senators from 
Iowa and to each of the Members of the 
House of Representatives from the State of 
Iowa. 

“RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
“GEORGE ©. MURRAY, Chairman. 
“J. C. Prror, 

“JESSE MARSHALL, 
“SHIRLEY WEBSTER, 
“CHARLES E. HUGHES.” 


And the report of the chairman of the 
resolution committee at the 1959 meeting set 
forth the situation as follows: 

“I would like to digress just 1 second be- 
fore I read the last resolution. As all of you 
know, I think for at least the last five or 
six annual meetings we have had a resolu- 
tion pertaining to the third U.S. district 
judgeship in Iowa. We have urged, we have 
prayed, we have invoked, we have deplored 
the situation, and we haven’t received the 
third judge; and I don’t know whether this 
will do it or not but we have changed the 
wording. 

“We demand that Congress give attention 
to the critical need for an additional U.S. 
district judge in Iowa.” 

Whereas the action of the association was 
widely publicized and the grave necessity 
for relief was and is known to all members 
of the bench and bar; and 

Whereas the Judicial Conference of the 
United States of which the chief judges of 
the various courts of appeal are members, 
has repeatedly recommended an additional 
Federal judge for the State of Iowa; and 

Whereas changes in the Jurisdictional 
amount and changes with reference to cor- 
porate domicile have in no manner solved 
the problem: Now, therefore, be it 

* Resolved by the board of governors of the 
Iowa State Bar Association, That this as- 
sociation repeats and reiterates the position 
which it has taken through the years that 
the need for an additional Federal judge 
in the State of Iowa is very great, a critical 
situation exists, and we urge that the Mem- 
bers of Congress give the strongest possible 
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support without delay to proposed legislation 
to provide an additional Federal judge for 
the State of Iowa; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of the associa- 
tion to the U.S. Senators, and the Members 
of the House of Representatives from the 
State of Iowa. —~ 

CERTIFICATE 

I, Edward H. Jones, certify that I am the 
secretary of the Iowa State Bar Association, 
and that the above and foregoing resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote of the board 
of governors of said association in meeting 
duly assembled on the 19th day of January 


1961. 
Epwarp H. JONES. 





Outflow of Our Gold Supplies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
remarks of the Honorable Donald H. Mc- 
Laughlin, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Homestake Mining Co., 
before a committee of the assembly in 
Sacramento, Calif., Last September 9. 

His remarks will, I am sure, be of spe- 
cial interest to Members of Congress who 
are concerned about the value of the 
American dollar both at home and 
abroad, and the serious problem result- 
ing from the outflow of our gold supplies. 


The article is as follows: 


In any review of national monetary poli- 
cies, it must be recognized that gold is the 
basic international monetary commodity and 
that decisions with regard to it cannot be 
made by the United States alone without 
regard to their effect on trade, foreign 
balances, and a variety of delicate relations 
between ourselves and other countries. 
Whatever develops in relation to gold is 
likely to be an unavoidable consequence of 
conditions such as the persistent deficit in 
international trade, the magnitude of short 
term dollar claims in foreign hands that we 
stand to redeem in gold at $35 per ounce, 
the outflow of gold from the United States, 
domestic inflation, and other considerations 
of similar broad scope. 

As I see the situation, by our current pol- 
icy of an unredeemable domestic dollar and 
redemption of foreign held dollars through 
central banks, we are attempting to force 
gold itself to accompany a paper currency in 
its depreciation. This will be possible only 
as long as the United States has an adequate 
supply of gold to redeem claims in dollars as 
they are presented through the central 
banks. When that can no longer be done, 
the tie between the dollar and gold will snap. 
If this is forced abruptly—as it could be— 
the consequences might well be most humi- 
lating and disastrous. 

It should, in my judgment, be brought 
about under a carefully prepared plan to be 
put into effect when certain specific points 
had been reached—such as a reduction of 
the monetary gold stock to some particular 
figure. The plan, as I see it, should then 
proceed with the declaration of a temporary 
embargo on gold shipments and on move- 
ments of capital during which time the 
major nations would agree upon a revalua- 
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tion of their currencies in gold, and an- 
nounce their intention of making their cur- 
rencies convertible into gold without restric- 
tions at the new rates when the embargo was 
lifted. Then, the free world could move 
ahead under a new gold standard with the 
basic monetary commodity—gold—redefined 
in terms of the various currencies and ad- 
justed to the depreciation in them that had 
occurred. With these corrections, there 
would be good reason to hope that the disci- 
pline of gold convertibility would then re- 
strain individual nations from acts that 
would result in further inflation and that 
the basic money necessary for multilateral 
trade would be restored. 

There is little that the mining profession 
can do to further these ends. Action will be 
determined by forces of a magnitude far 
beyond anything with which we are involved. 
As long as present policies persist, gold 
miners will undoubtedly suffer declining 
profits that gradually will close even the few 
remaining operations. As domestic produc- 
tion of gold serves an extremely useful pur- 
pose, however, in supplementing the coun- 
try’s depleted gold, effective domestic steps 
to assure the continuation of current mining 
and dredging operations and to augment the 
output of gold from inactive or new mines 
would surely be in the national interest. 

The gold mining industry has never asked 
for a subsidy, but at this time it seems rea- 
sonable to do so to preserve what is left and 
to revive at least some measure of prospect- 
ing and new development. 

The subsidy might be in two forms—one, 
a stated amount per ounce of gold to all pro- 
ducers, which would have the effect of pro- 


longing the life of mines and communities 


dependent on them by making low grade ore 
workable; and the other, a substantially 
higher subsidy paid for gold derived from 
mines now inactive, or newly discovered. 
This should be not less than $70 per ounce 
to be effective. Such a subsidy should be 
guaranteed to continue until the price of 
gold dollars was raised. 





What Makes Valley Tick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Satur- 
day, January 7, 1961, upon the occasion 
of the presentation of the Kiwanis 
Award for Distinguished Service to the 
Community to Mr. Roy E. Morgan, 
president of the Wyoming Valley United 
Fund. I wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate Mr. Morgan on this well- 
deserved honor and recognition. 

The editorial follows: 

Wwuat MAKEs VALLEY TICK 


Presentation of the Kiwanis Award for 
Distinguished Service to the Community to 
Roy E. Morgan, president of the Wyoming 
Valley United Fund, was an honor well de- 
served. In making the presentation, presi- 
dent Eugene S. Farley of Wilkes College— 
himself a previous recipient of the award— 
mentioned that Thomas Hardy's title “The 
Return of the Native” seemed to be appro- 
priate for the occasion in view of the contri- 
butions that Mr. Morgan had made to the 
community since he had come back to it. 
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. 

Of particular interest, however, was the 
idea expressed by this year’s recipient in ac- 
knowledging the honor. He said that in real- 
ity it was a Wilkes-Barre Kiwanis Club proj- 
ect some years ago that made him realize 
what could be done if a group of individuals 
had a united cause; and subsequently he 
found that in the community as a whole we 
have a principle which is motivating us and 
a desire which is driving us forward. This 
is a point well taken, particularly at a time 
like this when we have a $1,500,000 industrial 
development drive in progress. 

It is true, as Mr. Morgan implied in his 
remarks, that a community is not just a 
municipality, a trading area, or a geographi- 
cal point on a map. There is richness in the 
word “community” that goes far beyond all 
these and has something to do with the 
flowering of human lives. People in good 
communities are neighbors in a really demo- 
cratic way, and what Mr. Morgan was point- 
ing out was that this was such a good com- 
munity. 

The dynamic quality that makes a com- 
munity good does not reside in its official 
structure, but in the interests, desires, and 
purposes of the people in it. To have a com- 
munity, men must work together; to have a 
better community, they must have common 
principles. Their individual purposes need 
not be the same, but the basic things in 
which they believe must be identical. It 
was the native’s discovery upon his return 
that this community was so motivated that 
made his comments all the more significant. 

So again we are happy to compliment Mr. 
Morgan upon his duly accorded honor; but 
more happy that he took the occasion to 
point out so clearly his realization of what 
makes this valley tick. 





The Court and the Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, back in 
1958, the Honorable Joseph Morrison 
presented a talk to the Pulaski Heights 
Lions Club of Little Rock, Ark. Judge 
Morrison, chancery and probate judge 
for the fourth district of Arkansas, 
sought to convey to his listeners the 
worry and the concern that he, as an 
attorney and a chancellor sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution, felt in recent ac- 
tions by the U.S. Supreme Court which 
he believed then to be weakening the 
safeguards of freedom and liberty for 
our citizens. 

That address, once presented in Little 
Rock, was requested by more and more 
organizations throughout the State and 
Judge Morrison was called on many 
times to appear before other civic groups 
with his analysis of the problem. 

It is an honor to commend Judge 
Morrison and his speech to the Congress: 
THE CourRT AND THE CONSTITUTION 

While we in the South are apt to feel that 
racial problems are of utmost importance, 
there is a matter which transcends any racial 


question. 

Let me make it quite clear that nothing 
I shall say has anything to do with segre- 
gation, integration, or any racial problem 
whatever. I wish to discuss with you our 
U.S. Supreme Court and the Federal Con- 
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stitution. This will not be a constitutional 
treatise. My only desire is to stimulate 
your thinking about a matter which goes to 
the very foundation of our Government. I 
seize every opportunity to discuss this mat- 
ter through organizations similar to yours, 
because it is through these that public 
opinion may be guided. The press with a 
few notable exceptions which we shall note 
later, have been strangely silent. 

Judges especially are reluctant to say or 
do anything that betokens criticism of our 
highest Court. This is as it should be. 
For if judges expect the public to have re- 
spect for the courts, judges should set the 
example. I share with other judges a re- 
luctance to speak publicly about our highest 
Court. And yet as a member of the judi- 
ciary who has been taught constitutional 
principles which are, the Federal Constitution 
is a grant of power while the State constitu- 
tion is a limitation of power, the Congress 
and the Federal Government has only such 
power as the Constitution gives them, while 
the State and the legislature has all power 
except what has been reserved by the State 
constitution, I see extreme danger ahead if 
the present trend of decisions of our highest 
Court be not stopped. This danger I believe 
to be so great, that my failure to warn of this 
peril to the very life of our Nation would 
rend me unfit to hold the high office of 
chancellor if I were to remain silent. 

Let us remember that our Government was 
designed and founded by men who knew 
the evils of a government by man. So they 
designed a government of law. They also 
understood that a majority can oppress a 
minority. So a system of checks and bal- 
ances was worked out. For instance, in our 
Congress, one House, the Representatives of 
the people are elected on the basis of the 
number of people in the State. This is 
changed every 10 years. But in the other 
House each State has an equal voice. Rhode 
Island, our smallest State, has just as many 
Senators as our largest State. Action by a 
majority of both Houses is necessary to 
enact a law. Over Congress the check was 
set up by giving the President veto power. 
But this in turn was checked by giving 
Congress power to override his veto if two- 
thirds of each House so voted. 

To execute the laws, the President heading 
the executive branch of our Government 
was created. These wise fathers knew that 
some agency must be set up to interpret the 
Constitution, the laws and the actions of the 
executive branch. In some foreign® coun- 
tries, they had seen courts which were dom- 
inated by the government. And there they 
saw that the desire of government or the po- 
litical weight of the defendant was the con- 
trolling factor in the decisions of the court. 
So they established courts which were free 
of the influence of either of the other 
branches of Government. Their aim was to 
have a Court where the most despised man 
in the community would receive the same 
interpretation of the law as that received by 
the most influential citizen. They believed, 
as do we, that the individual is more im- 
portant than the Government; that govern- 
ments derive their power from the consent 
of the individuals governed. 

It was a magnificent instrument which 
they forged, the Constitution. At one and 
the same time it protected human rights, 
yet gave enough authority to a government 
to Operate effectively. But admirable as this 
was, it was not acceptable to many leaders 
of the colonies until 10 amendments had 
been drafted and assurance given of adoption 
along with the Constitution. These 10 
amendments are known as the Bill of Rights. 
The first and the fifth are well known. The 
10th amendment which was adopted at the 
same time the ist and the 5th amendments 
were adopted, reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
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by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

Every time some bill is offered that might 
have the effect of curtailing news or views 
we see how vigorously the papers object. We 
should support them whether we agree with 
what their policy is or not, because the free- 
dom of the press is one of the guarantees 
of our liberty. The first thing that a dicta- 
tor does is to control the mearis of com- 
munication. 

I have never been able to understand the 
attitude of mind which fails to see that 
one amendment, viz, the first, was more im- 
portant than another, viz, the 10th. Yet 
the press for the most part have been blind 
the present tendency of our High Court is 
to the violation of the 10th amendment. It 
is strange that they do not realize that if 
not stopped not only will the 10th amend- 
ment be abolished but the list as well as 
all other amendments. When that happens 
none of us will have any liberty including 
the press. 

Now the strange thing about this danger 
to our liberties is that it comes from the 
very agency which was set up to protect 
them—the U.S. Supreme Court. In the name 
of protecting the individual, our High Court 
is moving down a road which leads to the 
abolition of all individual rights. In other 
countries people have lost their freedom 
through a dictator who seized power. But 
here we are losing our freedom not because 
of a dictator, but through the very agency 
that was designed to protect against a dicta- 
tor: Our Highest Court. 

Let me cite a few examples: 

A will was probated in 1831 that left prop- 
erty to the city of Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of operating a school for “poor white 
orphan boys in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
between the ages of 10 and 16.” Mr. Girard, 
the testator, also provided in his will that 
if the city failed to operate this school as 
he set up, then the property should forfeit 
to the Government. More than a hundred 
years passed before some nonwhites attempt- 
ed to enter the school. Litigation followed. 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court held that 
the will meant what it said, and that the 
man had a right to put limitations on the 
expenditure of his funds. But the High 
Court in a weasel action that is too compli- 
cated to explain here, in effect eliminated 
the word “white” from the will. Just why 
the words “boys,” or “poor,” or “orphans,” 
or “the vicinity of Philadelphia” were not 
stricken from the will is not revealed to us. 
And what the Supreme Court will do with 
the question that arises when the private 
trust which the city of Philadelphia set up 
to run the school after the decision cannot 
be forecast. If the Court were to be con- 
sistent it would have to forfeit the property 
in the trust to the U.S. Government because 
the city of Philadelphia is no longer operat- 
ing the school. 

But is is difficult for one to get excited 
about the affairs of a man who has been 
dead for more than a century and a quarter. 
So let us look at another field, a field where 
there is not the slightest vestige of right 
of the Federal Government to interfere— 
the practice of law. 

The practice of law more than any other 
profession is limited to the State in which 
the practitioner is admitted. The moment 
he crosses the State line half of his knowl- 
edge of the law is without value. Each State 
sets up its own requirements as to who shall 
practice law. It is a high privilege that is 
jealously guarded.- Lawyers themselves will 
move to disbar a member who has been 
guilty of seriously soiling this high privilege. 

Out in California, a man by the name of 
Koenigsberg applied for a license to practice 


law. Because the investigating committee 


found that he was a member of numerous 
Communist front organizations, the com- 
mittee asked him the direct question, “Are 
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you now a member of the Communist 
Party?” He refused to answer this question 
claiming the committee had no right to ask 
it. He was denied admission to the bar. 
Appeal to the California Supreme Court 
sustained that action. Appeal was taken to 
our highest Court. Although there is not 
one word in the Constitution giving the 
High Court authority to pass on such a ques- 
tion, the High Court took jurisdiction any- 
way and reversed the action of the Cali- 
fornia court and compelled the admission of 
a known fellow traveler and a man who 
refused to deny under oath that he was a 
Communist. The State of New Mexico was 
dealt a similar blow. 

There is an old maxim in law that it is 
better that 90 guilty should escape than that 
1 innocent man should be convicted. With 
that maxim we are all in agreement. But 
here Koenigsberg was not accused of a crime. 
Here, no right of ‘his had been taken away 
from him. He was as free after the commit- 
tee’s refusal to license him as before. He 
could. buy and sell, work or make a living 
in any legal method he desired. He had only 
been denied a privilege. When the practice 
of law is opened to those whose fealty is to 
a foreign government, to a system that has 
only one standard of right—success—by 
whatever means may be necessary; when the 
thinking of our High Court is so muddied 
that it confuses privileges with rights, then 
it is time for us to wake up or we will 
blow up. 

Had we the time I could tell of a case 
where a rapist was released by our High 
Court, not because of perjured evidence, nor 
wrong instructions to the jury, nor because 
of bias or prejudice; but simply because the 
police had held him for 744 hours while they 
checked his alibi before they lodged the 
charge of rape against him. The police 
should have been commended for carefully 
investigating before filing such a serious 
charge. Or I could tell you of the case which 
throws open the files of the FBI to any thug 
or Communist. But two more cases are all 
that we will have time to discuss. 

One of these cases is the famous case which 
reversed the prior holding of the Court in 
the matter of equal but separate facilities 
for schooling of the races, as required by the 
14th amendment. Now remember this: No 
matter how much we complain or disagree 
with the decision of the High Court in re- 
versing its prior decisions, it had the right 
to do that. This is not the first time that 
a Supreme Court has reversed its former 
holding. Our own Court has done it. Every 
other court of last resort has likewise re- 
versed its former holding. It is not unconsti- 
tutional to reverse a prior holding. That is 
not our complaint. 

In the 14th amendment, there are five 
numbered paragraphs. The last one reads: 

“Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” 

However, the Court completely ignored 
that fifth paragraph which gives Congress 
the power to enforce the 14th amendment. 
The Court not only ignored the plain lan- 
guage of the amendment, but usurped the 
power of enforcement to itself. 

Someone remarked, “Well there is nothing 
that we can do about it, because the Consti- 
tution is just what the Court says it is.” If 
anyone says that to you, you tell him that is 
only true in England where they have no 
written constitution. Of course there the 
constitution can only be what the court says 
it is, because the decisions of their highest 
court constitute their constitution, But in 
the United States we use the written word. 

Cur Founding Fathers were fully aware 
of the vagaries of judicial interpretation. 
They not only reduced it to writing but they 
made it as plain as it is possible for the 
English language to express. Those wise 
forefathers knew that they could not foresee 
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all the needs of the future, that as times and 
customs change there would be need of 
changes in the Constitution, so they pro- 
vided a means by which it could be changed. 
Every schoolboy knows that it has been 
changed many times indeed, always by ac- 
tion of the people as set forth in the Consti- 
» tution itself. Never before has the Court or 
any other branch of the Government at- 
tempted to rewrite the Constitution by ig- 
noring the plainly written words and phrases 
therein contained. You think this is too 
strong a statement? Let me read from Life 
magazine, strongly Republican, highly inte- 
grationist in its position. Page 94, June 16, 
1958 in an article by John Osborne appears 
the following: 

“These criticisms may be summarized in 
four main points: (1) The Supreme Court 
has abused and exceeded its immense pow- 
ers; (2) it has presumed to pass judgment 
on the wisdom of Congress and the State leg- 
islatures in their enactments, instead of con- 
fining itself to deciding whether they. have 
the power to enact certain laws; (3) it has 
abandoned time-proven precepts without 
sufficient cause, and in doing so has changed 
its mind too lightly and too often. And (4) 
it shows insufficient respect for the written 
law, tending to base its decisions on the per- 
sonal predilections of its members.” 

In the long history of this Nation never 
before has a group of State supreme chief 
justices taken public action toward our High- 
est Court. This Association of Chief Justices 
studied the decisions of our High Court for 
a year, presented a report of a committee 
of 10 of whom only 3 were from any State 
that could be termed southern, 26 more of 
their comrades voted with the committee, 
only 8 voted against the report. This report 
was published in full by only one national 
publication, U.S. News & World Report, in 
its issue of October 3, 1958. 

Every person ought to read that report. 
It sets out cases some that we have men- 
tioned here, also other cases. It says: 

“It has long been the American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men, We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise at 
least considerable doubt as to the validity of 
that. boast.” . 

The conclusions they reached further 
stated: 

“It is our earnest hope, which we respect- 
fully express that the great Court exercise to 
the full its power of judicial self-restraint 
by adhering firmly to its tremendous, strictly 
judicial powers and by eschewing so far as 
possible, the exercise of essentially legislative 
powers.” . 

Why are all these public criticisms being 
made? Simply because thinking people have 
been brought to the realization that prin- 
ciples are more important than the litigant. 
The Indianapolis Star, a strongly intergra- 
tionist paper ran a series of seven editorials 
which ought to be read by everyone who is 
interested in this matter. It said in the 
first editorial: “Something has gone wrong 
at the roots of America’s Government. The 
three-way balance of constitutional author- 
ity is tipping crazily.” 

In its second, it said: “The easiest place to 
destroy the Constitution is in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. * * * There is ample evidence 
that the present Supreme Court has twisted 
the Constitution and the law into weird 
shapes to further the individual social phi- 
losophies of some of the Justices.” 

In the third editorial, it frankly stated: 
“The U.S. Supreme Court under Chief Justice 
Earl Warren is engaged in amending the 10th 
article of the Bill of Rights. * * * The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people. Whether it is 
the intention of the Warren Court to stop 
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at judicial amendment, or eventually repeal 
the provision entirely, remains to be seen.” 

In the sixth editorial we find the opening 
statement: “The U.S. Supreme Court needs 
curbing; it has leaped the boundaries of con- 
stitutionality, replaced rule by law with rule 
by Court * * *.” 

In the August issue of the American Bar 
Journal appeared an article highly critical 
of the unwarranted excesses toward which 
the present Court is traveling. But it is 
couched in such polite phraseology, so re- 
spectful, superficially, that few, if any, lay- 
men would realize the gravity of the author. 

Now let me show you a case which will 
convince the most reluctant that something 
is wrong with our High Court. A man named 
O’Hara sued the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad for injuries he suffered. 
The jury gave him $40,000. The circuit 
court of appeals reversed it, and then O’Hara 
went to the High Court. They affirmed his 
verdict. Naturally the railroad lawyers im- 
mediately filed a motion for rehearing. The 
Court stood firm and denied the motion for 
rehearing. A mandate was issued directing 
the lower court to comply with the High 
Court’s decision. The railroad paid off 
O'Hara. You say what is bad about that? 
Not much, except that a year and a half 
later after all that had been done, after the 
term had lapsed, the Court recalled its man- 
date and reversed its own decision. When 
advised that the judgment had already been 
paid off, blandly replied, ““That is not before 
us.” 

In this day when we all know that missiles 
carrying nuclear fission can be sent into our 
country in 30 minutes from the time they 
have been fired 10,000 miles away, when we 
are spending untold billions to keep in con- 
stant state of preparedness against our ene- 
mies, he does not dare to attack us. 

Protection from outside attack is mean- 
ingless if our fundamental rights of free wor- 
ship, free expression, self-government and 
the other liberties which we have taken for 
granted so long, are to be nullified. What 
difference is there between such a condi- 
tion and that of the Russians? 

Are we not like a farmer who puts in an 
elaborate burglar alarm system on his gran- 
ary to prevent his grain from being stolen, 
and then allows the weevils and rats to ruin 
his grain? Whether the grain be taken by 
thieves or by rodents and insects, the farmer 
has lost his grain just the same. 

Whether our system of freedom is changed 
because the enemy conquered us or it is 
taken away from us by malignant twistings 
of warped minds, it matters not. When lib- 
erties are gone we are no longer free men. 





Kennedy-Meany-Reuther Program: A 
Ruinous One 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, labor leaders, who came up 
with so many votes contributing to Ken- 
nedy’s success, naturally are now seek- 
ing their reward through the enactment 
of legislation which will give special 
benefits to union members at the expense 
ox all. Z 

Essentially, they suggest we reduce the 
tax levied upon lower income employees, 
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spend additional millions of your money 
for school construction, the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, help to distressed 
areas, medical care for the aged, public 
works, increased unemployment benefits, 
to name just a few and, in addition, the 
enactment of a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour. 

Dr. samuelson, head of Kennedy’s task 
force, advised Congress to: Stimulate 
economy by spending an extra $3 to $5 
million a month. If spending does not 
do the trick, then make a temporary tax 
cut, but continue pumping additional 
money into circulation. 

The program is as old as civilization. 
It never solved a problem. It was tried 
in Pharaoh’s time, the Romans tried 
price fixing and government control in 
A.D. 301. Subsequently, other nations 
endeavored to end their economic 
troubles by putting more of whatever 
passed for dollars into circulation. It 
always failed. 

For years, those who believe that na- 
ture’s laws cannot be ignored, that sup- 
ply and demand must be recognized as a 
regulatory force, those who are convinced 
that only through work and thrift, ob- 
servance of the Golden Rule, can any 
people enjoy freedom, prosperity and 
contentment, have tried to prevent dis- 
aster. 

Still visualize the picture in one of my 
childhood books, showing money author- 
ized by Congress, but without purchasing 
power, pasted on a dog. Out of that in- 
cident grew the expression “not worth a 
continental.” 

Today, some of the results of our un- 
sound spending policy are with us. “The 
chickens are coming home to roost.” 

Even some so-called liberals and 
spenders, like Senator Proxmirg, of Wis- 
consin, who for some time, with others, 
has been enthusiastically engaged in 
spending other people’s money for desir- 
able but unnecessary things, is, through 
political spectacles, beginning to see the 
result. 

Recently the Senator denounced the 
recommendations of Dr. Samuelson, 
some of which were quite similar to the 
Senator’s previous ideas. The Senator 
in effect said the Samuelson report 
meant a deliberately planned deficit. 
Added that we should not take on the 
problem of persuading Congress to spend 
for spending’s sake—to deliberately un- 
balance the budget. A Democrat Con- 
gress has been doing just that and 
harvesting votes. 

We can assume the Senator has be- 
come convinced that his former views are 
unsound, though there is some sugges- 
tion that the folks back home, upon 
whom we all depend for our jobs, have 
been taking him into the woodshed. 

Naturally, like you, I have a personal 
interest in the matter, for the purchas- 
ing power of every dollar which the good 
wife and I have earned and saved has 
been cut in half. Moreover, almost 
daily some letters from one group, then 
another—those of this week from Fed- 
eral employees retired years ago—who, 
because the cost of living has gone up, 
now insist that Federal benefits be in- 
creased so they may purchase as much as 
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in the years gone by. A remedy which 
will increase—not lower—prices. 

The real remedy is obvious. Less 
spending. A little more judgment in se- 
lecting purchases, pleasures, a little less 
gadding about from here to there, not 
knowing the reason for our haste nor 
just how we are to use the time “saved.” 

A little more work, a little more thrift, 
a little less advice from those who in 
Washington and the State capitols seem 
to think they are magicians, can make 
something worthwhile out of nothing, 
will be helpful. 





Yearly U.S. Aid Tops Kingdom’s — 
Total Money 
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HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a newspaper item from the 
Wall Street Journal. 

This contains vital information we 
should keep in mind when we discuss the 
mutual security aid bill. Here is an 
instance where, in the words of this 
article, that “U.S. aid, $33 million in 1960 
and totaling $300 million in the last 6 
years, dwarfs this simple economy” of 
this country of Laos. 

The newspaper article follows: 

Laos’ Econo“1yY—YEARLY U.S. Arp Tops KIN6- 
pom’s TOTAL MONEY SvUPPLY, HEADS 
HicHER—WaR BRINGS A RISE IN ARMS HELP, 
Cut In LONG-RANGE EcoNomic AID PROJ- 
EcTsS—U.S. WEAPONS IN Reps’ HANDS 

(By Igor Oganesoff) 

VIENTIANE, Laos.—The biggest current ex- 
port from this primitive, rebellion-torn 
land is words. 

Press cables filed by newspaper, magazine 
and wire agency reporters covering this latest 
Russian-backed Communist uprising have 
become the royal Lao Government’s chief 
dollar earner. Cable receipts for 1960 have 
not been fully tallied, but they should easily 
top 1959 earnings of $233,000. In that year, 
also one of Red uprising, cable tolls were 
second to tin exports of $316,000. How- 
ever, some weeks ago French technicians 
operating the country’s only two tin mines 
in southerly Khammoune Province decided 
they had had enough of Communist ter- 
rorism and fled back to France, halting Laos’ 
tin production and exports. 

All of this points up the minuscule scale 
of the Laotian economy of 2 million people, 
thinly spread over an area of jungle and 
mountain slightly larger than Kansas. Here 
barter is the chief form of rural commerce 
and even agriculture features crude ancient 
techniques that hold food supplies to mere 
subsistence levels. 


U.S. AID SUPPORTS ARMY 


US. aid, $33 million in 1960 and totaling 
$300 million in the last 6 years, dwarfs this 
simple economy. Though there’s hardly a 
trace of this money in the vast countryside, 
yearly American cash grants run higher than 
the value of all Lao kip in circulation. Amer- 
ican aid pays the entire $18.1 million annual 
cost of running the 29,000-man royal Lao 
Army, nearly all of. the $2.7 million police 
budget and more than one-third of the $14 
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million civil government budget. Some $5 
million annually also has been going into 
development projects such as road construc- 
tion, irrigation, education, and disease pre- 
vention. 

“All we are really buying here is an army, 
impossibly large for Laos to support alone 
but still too weak to defeat the Communist 
rebels,” comments-an American aid official. 

American aid to Laos includes military 
hardware such as howitzers, carbines, mor- 
tars, trucks, and aircraft, most of it World 
War II surplus. U.S. Army people here won’t 
divulge the value or quantity of such aid. 

By contrast, Laos’ own commercial exports 
total only $1.6 million yearly. Yet Yankee 
aid officials here point to the Lao kip, freely 
convertible at 80 to the US. dollar, as one 
of the strongest currencies in the world. The 
reason: The 1.6 billion kip in circulation are 
backed 100 percent by U.S. dollars—that is, 
by $20 million in Lao treasury reserves. 


LONG-RANGE PROJECTS ABANDONED 


But now with most of the northern and 
central countryside in Communist rebel 
hands, American economic aid technicians 
generally find it impossible to continue their 
work. According to John H. Tobler, director 
of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion mission to Laos, the United States is 
abandoning most of its slow-moving, long- 
range economic projects, which cost about 
$5 million yearly, in favor of stop gap 
assistance. 

Despite the whittled down economic pro- 
gram, Uncle Sam is likely to spend more, 
not less, on Laos in the next year. The 
biggest reason: Active military operations 
have sharply inflated U.S. outlays for run- 
ning the Lao Army. Furthermore, a good 
deal of the military equipment supplied the 
Lao Army by the United States has fallen 
into rebel hands, and, ironically, is being 
turned against the pro-Western forces; pre- 
sumably this equipment must be replaced. 

Military requirements are not the only 
reason for the anticipated increase in US. 
spending, however. A steep decline in cus- 
toms revenue, caused by last year’s 4- 
month blockade of the overland supply route 
from Bangkok, means the United States must 
kick in $2 million or $3 million extra to the 
civil budget. Moreover, the flight of many 
frightened townfolk into the jungle or even 
out of Laos has cut the demand for imports, 
businessmen here say, and consequently has 
reduced current customs revenue. Such rev- 
enue is the Government’s chief source of local 
funds. 

In trimming its program, the ICA is cut- 
ting its 118-man staff here to 40, few enough 
to be evacuated in 1 plane if the rebels 
close in. The mission’s administrative staff 
of 30 will now be stationed in Bangkok. The 
ICA decided on this sharply slimmed down 
program,.Mr. Tobler says, “rather than do 
nothing.” Right now, he adds, there’s “a 
tremendous need to do something for the 
civilian populace.” 

Now 29 Americans will assist the Royal 
Government in assorted emergency rehabili- 
tation projects in areas around principal 
towns that are free from rebels. They will 
patch up such breakdowns as dynamited 
bridges and disrupted electric power facili- 
ties. The United States will send in rice and 
medical supplies as needed. About the only 
development work this mission will do is 
assist occasionally in the “village self-help” 
program: Showing villages how to dig bet- 
ter wells, plan a marketplace or build an 
access road. The United States will provide 
some cement, nails, tools, and construction 
equipment to further this program. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The biggest single U.S. aid project here to 
date is the $1 million National Education 
Center in Vientiane for teacher training and 
vocational instruction. It can handle 500 
students at a time. Nine Americans will 
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stay on here as educational advisers. Finally, 
another two Yankee technicians will run a 
construction equipment repair yard outside 
the capital. 

Some of what the United States has given 
Laos, not surprisingly, is helping the Com- 
munist rebel side. Schools, bridges, medica! 
dispensaries, irrigation ditches, and wells 
built with American aid in the central and 
northern jungle villages are now under Red 
control. The country’s only concrete irriga- 
tion dam, a U.S.-made structure spanning 
a stream near Ban Ban village (95 miles east 
of the royal capital, Luang Prabang), was 
captured a couple of weeks ago in a rebel 
advance. 

Somewhat more embarrassing is the 
amount of American military equipment, in- 
cluding riffes, mortars, and ammunition, reg- 
ularly captured from Communist rebels. 
Some of it undoubtedly is left over from the 
Indochina War which ended in 1954. But 
much was looted from Government arsenals 
by Capt. Kong Le’s crack royal paratroop bat- 
talion which defected to the Communist side 
last month. 

Today the United States and the Soviet 
bloc are battling over a country that the 
French, who colonized it in the 1890's, re- 
garded as little more than a hunting preserve 
for giers (large birds) and other game. It 
was of more value to France politically than 
as a buffer state between the neighboring 
French colony of Vietnam, rich with rubber 
plantations and extensive mineral deposits, 
and British-dominated Thailand. Ideally 
Laos, whose full independence was recognized 
in 1954 in the Indochina War truce, today 
could serve again as a neutralist buffer be- 
tween Communist North Vietnam and China 
and anti-Communist Thailand, South Viet- 
nam, and neutralist Cambodia. But the lat- 
est outbreak of Communist rebel warfare 
has ruled this out for the moment. 


ECONOMIC WEAKNESS 


Economically, Laos is not exactly a treas- 
ure chest. There are no known mineral de- 
posits other than a little tin and perhaps 
a bit of gold in the north. Nomadic tribal 
farming is carried on by clearing a section of 
forest land, planting one crop of rice and then 
moving on to another area where the land 
still is fertile. Almost no fertilizer or insec- 
ticides are used. 

Besides rice, Laos grows some short stapie 
cotton, vegetables, and tropical fruits, a 
little coffee for export, and poppies to make 
opium. The opium is widely smoked here . 
and illegally exported. 

Most Lao villages, such as Tha Thom, 95 
miles northeast of Vientiane and reportedly 
now the scene of heavy fighting between Gov- 
ernment and rebel forces, are accessible only 
by footpaths hacked into hilly jungle. Here 
illiterate natives live in dusty bamboo huts 
containing no furniture and built on high 
stilts as protection against summertime 
floods and marauding animals and snakes. 
Their diet is mostly rice, supplemented by 
locally grown peppers, cucumbers, papayas, 
and bananas plus some fish caught in nearby 
streams and perhaps an occasional duck egg. 


BARTER IS THE RULE 


Money is used only in larger, less self- 
sufficient villages and towns; everywhere else 
barter is the rule. For example, the Meo 
Tribes in the north—they are one of the 
many minority tribal groups that make up 
half of the Lao population—do not spin or 
weave cotton but they have plenty of salt. 
So they’ll trade with another village which 
makes sarongs. A grown pig is worth a 
man’s shirt and a village midwife may charge 
10 pounds of rice to deliver a baby. Some- 
times produce is traded for gold or jewelry, 
the only general form of savings. 


ALMOST NO INDUSTRY 


During their colonial days in Laos the. 
French did build some roads, schools, power 
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stations and hospitals. But to this day Laos 
has made no attempt to build up industry. 
The country boasts one soft drink bottling 
plant, one-medium-size rice mill and a few 
auto and bicycle repair shops. The sole cig- 
arette factory burned down during recent 
fighting in Vientiane. All other things, such 
as clothes and simple farm tools, are either 
produced in peasants’ homes or are imported. 

And it’s U.S.-financed imports which in- 
directly support the outsize army and police. 
The US. Government deposits around $25 
million yearly in New York banks for the 
account of the Laos Government. The Lao 
Government then deposits an equivalent 
amount of kips in a counterpart fund here 
to be drawn upon for military and civil gov- 
ernment use. Eventually these funds, spent 
by soldiers, government employees and busi- 
nesses serving the governmery:t, find their 
way into the hands of importers who cash 
them in for dollars and import foreign com- 
" modities. 

The system balances out well enough that 
the amount of kip in circulation remains 
constant and no inflationary trends have 
developed. Last year’s $25 million worth of 
imported commodities included processed 
foods, cheap textiles, medicines, machinery, 
radios and automobiles. The kip is freely 
convertible and all imports are encouraged— 
even luxuries such as French wines, stereo 
phonographs and Mercedes Benz automobiles. 
All of these items bring kip to the govern- 
ment in exchange for dollars but rarely leave 
the capital of Vientiane. ~ 

Until late 1958 Laos controlled its kip at 
an artificial rate of 35 to the American dollar, 
far above its free market value, and regu- 
lated imports through a licensing system. 
This merely led to widespread corruption and 
misuse of aid dollars by encouraging cur- 
rency speculation. Merchants could pur- 
chase dollars at the official rate through 
their import licenses and then sell them on 
the open market for a big profit. With full 
convertibility and free trade such abuses 
have largely disappeared. Laos businessmen 
now complain of a “recession”—meaning, 
says one trader that illicit profiteering has 
gone. ~No one here seriously doubts that 
some graft continues in the government, but 
it’s at least on a far more moderate scale 
than before. 

The great bulk of Laos imports, of course, 
stay in the major towns and cities; small 
villages are fairly self-sufficient and do not 
need most foreign goods. American officials 
fret over what will happen here when US. 
aid declines or stops, eliminating the im- 
ported products that many relatively pros- 
perous townfoik are accustomed to. The 
inevitable lowered living standard could have 
serious political repercussions. 





Inauguration of New President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Friday, January 20, 1961: 

INAUGURATION OF NEW PRESIDENT 

As the 35th President of the United States, 
the youngest man and first Catholic to hold 
this office, John Fitzgerald Kennedy this 
afternoon donned the mantle of leadership 
of his country and the free world at one of 
the most crucial periods in history. The 
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crises that plagued his three immediate pred- 
ecessors have not been resolved, although 
Dwight D. Eisenhower managed to keep us 
out of war and maintain an uneasy peace 
after the costly conflicts during the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. 

If the Nation’s new Chief Executive in- 
herits many problems at home and abroad, 
he also has many compensating factors 
working for him and his administration, 
chief of which is a strong America, the most 
powerful country on the face of the globe. 
At a time when our principal adversaries and 
many. lands that have recently acquired 
their independence are struggling to bolster 
their economies and their strength, the 
chief concern of the United States is overpro- 
duction. We have too much of everything 
as industries and farms turn out more than 
we can absorb at home and export abroad. 

While this is reassuring in one sense, it 
also creates new problems. More individuals 
die from overeating than from starvation 
and so it is with countries, as we are learn- 
ing the hard way. Our blessings can be a 
source Of weakness unless the problems that 
have been raised by the conflict of inter- 
ests are solved, while our new President 
charts a safe course for the Ship of State 
through the perilous international waters. 

In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy opened the door wide for the Commu- 
nists to join the United States in a fresh 
start in a quest for permanent peace, but he 
made it unmistakably clear that appease- 
ment was out if that is what the Kremlin 
had in mind in breaking off negotiations 
with the Eisenhower administration with the 
announcement that its spokesman would 
wait for his successor to take the helm. 

Mr. Kennedy voiced the sentiments of the 
American people when he accompanied his 
invitation with these words: 

“We shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend or 
oppose any foe in order to assure the survival 
and success of liberty.” 

Furthermore, he served notice that a 
strong America will not tempt any potential 
adversaries, meaning principally the Soviet 
Union and Red China, by allowing itself 
to become weak. He also alluded to the 
preservation of unity in the West. Thus, in 
effect, he made it abundantly clear that the 
foreign policy of the United States under 
the Kennedy administration will not differ 
in its essentials from that of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

President Kennedy faces a monumental 
task in dealing with a variety of challenges. 
While he will have millions of his country- 
men at his- beck and call in government and 
the services of others in civilian life will be 
available, should the need develop, the re- 
sponsibility for leadership will rest on his 
broad shoulders. Although he has had no 
experience in the executive branch of gov- 
ernment, because of his service in both 
Houses of Congress he is not a stranger on 
the Washington scene. And his campaign 
travels and other opportunities that have 
come to him have added to his knowledge of 
public affairs. What he lacks, older asso- 
ciates and experts in many fields, who will 
be a part of his administration, will be in a 
position to supply to avoid the pitfalls, with 
special emphasis on excessive spending. 

Responsibility has a way of sobering and 
maturing individuals in and out of govern- 
ment. President Kennedy is not likely to be 
an exception. 

The American people would do well to 
ponder these inspiring words the new Presi- 
dent uttered on this historic occasion: 


“Ask not what your country will do for 
you; ask what you can do for your country.” 

In that spirit, we salute the Nation’s new 
leader and wish him well, as will all loyal 
Americans without regard for political affil- 
iations or other considerations, though he 
be a minority choice in one of the closest 
presidential elections of modern times. 


January 25 
Executives Study for Jobs Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, last, the ninth session of the train- 
ing program for international business 
executives commenced at the American 
University “here in Washington. This 
program organized and supported by the 
Business Council for International Un- 
derstanding, a nonprofit corporation, is 
Steadily gaining acceptance as a must 
in improving the performance of our 
business representatives abroad as well 
as those in international responsibilities 
here athome. Under unanimous consent 
I incJude in the Recorp a recent article 
appearing in the New York Times con- 
cerning the merit and worth of this 
program: 

EXECUTIVE STUDY FOR JOBS ABROAD—AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL TRAINED TO ADMINISTER EXx- 
PANDING BUSINESSES OVERSEAS 
American business continued to expand its 

operations abroad last year. This is not a 

new trend, but it is one that has been stead- 

ily accelerating in recent years. 

At present, private investment overseas in 
factories and other facilities amounts to more 
than $30 billion. That’s a huge stake. To 
preserve it and convert it into profits requires 
highly skilled personnel with training in the 
ways of international business. 

Whenever possible, many companies prefer 
to utilize local talent. But itis not always 
possible and American businessmen must 
then do the job overseas. 

To prepare them for these specialized as- 
signments, more and more American corpo- 
rations are sending their younger executives 
to school. These “schools’’ may consist of 
special training and indoctrination within 
the company, study at foreign business insti- 
tutes, or special university courses and 
seminars at home. 

COURSE IS SCHEDULED 

On January 23 one of the most thorough 
and unusual of such courses will begin its 
1961 school year at the American University 
in Washington, D.C. It is called the BCIU 
training program for international business 
executives. 

The BCIU stands for the Business Council 
for International Understanding, a nonprofit 
organization composed of about 70 U.S. com- 
panies doing business overseas. 

The course is thorough in that during 
each 4-week span it not only covers about 
every aspect of international business opera- 
tions, but also deals with the culture, tra- 
ditions and customs of foreign countries. 
It is unusual in that the students’ wives 
are also urged to attend either a special 1- 
week course or a full 4-week indoctrination 
in the mores of alien lands. 

The students, chosen by their respective 
companies, are in the middle or upper man- 
agement category. They are not men just 
beginning to assume executive responsi- 
bility. The executives attending the pro- 
gram since its inception in 1959 have been 
limited to 25 each session on a first-come, 
first-served basis. They have included do- 
mestic-based personnel with international 
responsibilities, employees assigned to over- 
sea positions and the nationals of other 
countries employed by American corpora- 
tions abroad. 


am 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING OPTIONAL 


Training in a foreign language is optional. 
During the basic 4-week session, the execu- 
tive students can take 2 hours of language 
instruction each afternoon or they can en- 
roll for a supplementaly 2-week course of 
language only. 

Washington was chosen for the training 
program because it is possible there to draw 
upon the experience of business and govern- 
ment as well as the facilities of a major uni- 
versity. Business leaders with foreign expe- 
rience participate in discussion periods, The 
State Department, the U.S. Information 
Agency and other Government departments 
and agencies provide experts for discussion 
and consultation. Foreign ambassadors and 
embassy personnel are available. 

The BCIU policy board, under the chair- 
manship of Charles M. White, former chair- 
man of Republic Steel Corp., planned and 
organized the training program. It consists 
of two parts—a general course in which all 
students participate and a specialized area 
course covering the country or countries in 
which the individual student is particularly 
interested. 

TYPICAL CURRICULUM 


A typical curriculum for the general course 
includes such broad subjects as ‘American 
Institutions and Viewpoints,” “American 
Society,” the “Arts in America,” “American 
and Foreign Cultures.” 

Within these categories fall many more 
specific subjects. To list only a few: The 
American image abroad, the development 
and functioning of the American economic 
system, foreign policy, folklore and urban 
culture, movies and drama, labor in Ameri- 
can foreign relations, psychology in interna- 
tional communications. 

There are also special lectures. These 
might touch on Chinese communism, the 
role of the military in underdeveloped coun- 
tries or opinion survey of the United States. 

The area curriculum goes into local his- 
tory, present-day political and social move- 
ments, economics, social security programs, 
technical assistance programs and many 
other related subjects. 

The course for wives takes up such things 
as cultural differences around the world, how 
to answer questions about the United States, 
living and social conditions abroad, Ameri- 
can art and architecture, and, of course, the 
importance of wives in U.S. representation 
overseas. 

The school has coffee hours on Thursday 
afternoons and dinners on Tuesday evenings, 
Business and Government officials attend 
these sessions for discussions. 

The Washington school will have five sepa- 
rate and complete 4-week sessions this year. 
After the one beginning January 23, sessions 
are scheduled for April 3, June 12, September 
18 and November 13. A participating com- 
pany together with the Business Council for 
International Understanding foots the stu- 
dent’s bills. 





Mortgage Bankers Association Says 
Weaver Will Be Competent and Well 
Balanced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the attacks which have been made on 


Mr. Robert C. Weaver, President Ken- 
nedy’s appointee as Administrator of the 





Housing and Home Finance Agency, I 
insert the comments of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America from its 
Washington newsletter of January 23, 
1961: 

The new HHFA Administrator, Robert C. 
Weaver, a vigorous, personable man in his 
early fifties, is definitely to be classed as 
“liberal” in his economic, social, and political 
views. He held a number of positions in 
the Roosevelt and Truman administrations. 
Under the administration of Governor Harri- 
man, of New York, he handled competently 
the difficult task of rent control. Prior to 
his new appointment, he was vice chairman 
of New York City’s redevelopment agency. 
His interest in housing is broad, but his 
activities have been largely in the area of 
public housing and in dealing with the prob- 
lems of racial discrimination in the housing 
market. Dr. Weaver received his doctorate at 
Harvard University. His liberal views can be 
expected to be accompanied by a moderate 
approach. As a student of human relation- 
ships, he has demonstrated a full sense of 
the difficulties in achieving the social changes 
that are his objectives. We believe he can 
be counted on to listen to all sides, to avoid 
extremism, and to give a competent and 
well-balanced administration. 

Some question has been raised as to his 
confirmation because of the known disap- 
pointment at his appointment on the part of 
some southern leaders, none of whom ap- 
pear to have been previously consulted. 
While delay is to be expected in handling 
his case, there is little doubt of his ultimate 
acceptance by both the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, to which the appoint- 
ment is referred, and by the Senate itself. 





Space Flight in the Next Decade—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the first of a series of articles on space 
flight in the next decade. As one of the 
original members of the House Special 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration and as a present 
member of the permanent House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, I 
have closely followed the development 
and progress we have made in space ex- 
ploration for’ peaceful purposes and for 
military defense purposes leading to 
eventual interplanetary travel and 
communications. 

Our progress in these complex and 
difficult fields has been rapid, progres- 
sive and amazing. 

There is much yet to be done. The 
purpose of these series of articles is to 
project new thinking and planning in 
space and interplanetary exploration in 
the next decade. 

These articles were prepared by Roy 
K. Knutson, chairman of the corporate 
space committee of North American 
Aviation, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif. 

I am confident the Members of Con- 
gress will find these articles interesting 
and informative. 

Tue Next DECADE 

The space age dawned spectacularly in the 

latter half of 1957 with the launching of 





the Russian sputnik. This and subsequent 
feats, both in Russia and the United States, 
have been likened in their effects on human 
history to the development of the atomic 
bomb in the previous decade. It is appro- 
priate to ask the question, “Whither the 
Space age in the next decade?” A variety of 
individuals and groups have come forward 
with answers to the question according to 
their own particular interests or experience. 
Military men have tended to regard space as 
a simple extension of the terrestrial military 
arena. The astronautic enthusiasts, en- 
couraged by the early steps that have been 
taken, urge massive lunar and interplanetary 
exploration programs by men in fantastic 
spaceships. The scientists see an oppor- 
tunity to expand knowledge of the earth, 
solar system, and the universe around us. 
And the statesmen want spectacular achieve- 
ments to symbolize our technological supe- 
riority in the battle for international pres- 
tige. The result has been a profusion of 
space recommendations, grandiose in con- 
cept and of incalculable cost. At best these 
recommendations provide an uncertain and 
confusing picture of the years ahead in space 
exploration; more basic considerations are 
obviously required if a credible projection 
is to be made. 

The technological state of the art is one 
such consideration. However, although a 
necessary condition, technological feasibility 
is not-a compelling reason for any space 

“undertaking. As with most human en- 
deavor, we must determine if the cost of any 
particular space project is commensurate 
with the return, or if greater benefit would 
result from a like amount of effort expended 
in another direction. Since space flight re- 
quires the application of the highest levels 
of our technology, it will always vie for man- 
power, money, and material with other proj- 
ects involving perhaps a greater urgency. 
For example, it would undoubtedly be tech- 
nically feasible to place a man on the moon 
and return him safely to earth within con- 
siderably less time than a decade. However, 
such an undertaking would require a massive 
effort involving a considerable proportion of 
our best scientists and engineers, a budget 
representing a sizable percentage of the 
yearly defense expenditure, and the priority 
utilization of hardware and material other- 
wise required in the national defense effort. 

This is the crux of the problem in project- 
ing the timetable of space activity in the 
next decade. Space is important and we 
will see exciting and important developments 
in this field in the years ahead. But. we 
cannot neglect the manned bombers and in- 
terceptors, the missiles, the submarines and 
carriers, and all the other military hardware 
So necessary to.our survival in this era. The 
picture of space flight progreses assembled 
in the following pages attempts to maintain 
a balance between what is technologically 
feasible and what may be practicable in 
terms of the Nation’s economy and secu- 
rity. 

THE MISSIONS 

The next decade can see a large number 
of space missions for widely different pur- 
poses. A broad classification of these mis- 
sions may be made under three categories: 
Vicinity of earth, lunar, interplanetary. 


Initially, the missions will be mainly un- © 


manned, but in the latter half of the pe- 
riod manned missions in the vicinity of 
earth may be almost commonplace. And 
toward the end of the decade, a program 
aimed at placing man on the moon should 
be underway. Manned interplanetary flight 
will certainly await this moon mission; it 
appears that such flights may be as much 
as two decades removed. 


Most missions in the period will be ori-. 


ented toward scientific research and explora- 
tion. However, a number of military mis- 
sions may attain increasing utility and 


importance. Generally, it is expected that 
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space flight in the decade will serve the 


search; global communication; weather fore- 


Military: , global com- 
munication, satellite feutralization, military 
research. 





Gold, Silver, and Fiscal Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
Washington Letter of January 1961 pub- 
lished by the firm, Groseclose, Williams 
& Associates, financial analysts and con- 
sultants of the city of Washington, D.C., 
concerning gold, silver, and fiscal policy. 

The statement throws light on the 
current situation wherein the flight of 
gold from this country is a source of 
concern to our Government officials and 


to our people. 
The letter follows: 


Goup, SILVER, AND Fiscal Po.icy?! 


The gold miner’s dilemma is a dilemma 
created by inequity. It is this: For every 
dollar’s worth of gold drawn from the earth 
by human toil, the money institution, with 
the approval of law, may create $3 of equiv- 
alent purchasing power bidding for goods 
and services in the market against the 
miner’s dollar. When these dollars are 
mingled in the banking system, another $3 
of credit money may arise to add their com- 
petitive power in the market. What gives 
poignancy to the miner’s dilemma is its uni- 
versality: it is shared by all who create wealth 
by labor. Here in a nutshell is the origin of 
the stresses and strains which the following 
paragraphs will examine in more detail, yet 
all too briefly for their importance. 


- “HE LIVING FACTS 


The statistics of immediate concern about 
gold are the following: 

(a) A net gold outflow has been in prog- 
ress for a decade and in recent months has 
been of climactic dimensions. 

(b) This is the first decade in American 
history to register a net loss of gold. 

(c) This loss now is over one-fourth the 
total held at the beginning of the movement. 

(d) This loss has gone on in a period of 
rapid economic expansion and demand for 
money and credit. 


THE ISSUES STATED 


The main issue raised by these events is 
whether the current outflow of gold from 
this county represents a normal redistri- 
bution of supplies, or whether there is a 
basic shortage of gold in the world to meet 
monetary requirements. 

Official opinion seems to be that world 
gold supplies are adequate, given a degree 
of political tranquality, and that the prob- 
lem is one of distribution. Proponents of 
this view believe that currency dislocations 
can be solved by using the fiat of govern- 
ment to manipulate money rates and to 





‘A statement prepared for the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, 
and the 66th annual meeting of the North- 
west Mining Association by Elgin Groseclose, 
Ph. D., Dec. 1, 1960. 
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control the production and movement of 


Obviously, money management under this 
thesis involves an increasing control and 
direction of livelihood activities from the 
center—more and more managed economy 
and state control of production and distri- 
bution. 

Two questions are raised by this thesis: 
(a) the ability of ent to enforce 
its flat, and (b) the probability of tranquil- 
ity in a world of change. 

MONEY IS A STATIC ECONOMY 


If, for instance, everyone bought and sold 
the same things in the same amounts, there 
would be no need of money to settle bal- 
ances. In a closed economy, bookkeeping 
entries might serve as money, as millstones 
did among the primitive Yap islanders. In 
an open economy, this is not the case. The 
rapid and uneven advances of technology 
create extraordinary demand for certain 
products; at the same time, demand for 
other products disappears. Mule markets 
have given way to auto shows, the Pullman 
coach to the airplane. These changes carry 
with them great shifts of capital, with 
diversions in the flow of profits from which 
arise the savings that provide the capital 
for such shifts. 

Money is the equalizer of trade in such 
economies; it oils the orderly movement of 
technological progress; specifically, it pro- 
vides the reserves which business needs to 
meet the cyclical movements of economy. 

As the world economy widens, not only 
do the strains increase, but also the fiat of 
government narrows, The revival of Japan 
affects the domestic textile industry; Euro- 
pean manufacturers are now pushing out 
U.S. products in a hundred markets, and 
thereby creating joblessness in American 
cities. A rising flow of Russian oil is pene- 
trating what has been regarded by some as 
an international cartel. Government action 
may modify, but cannot long control such 
movements. To meet these dislocations re- 
quires strong financial and monetary re- 
serves. 

GOLD IN AN UNSETTLED WORLD 


Moreover, so long as separate sovereignties 
exist, the exposure to political shock and dis- 
turbance increases. So long as the threat of 
war continues the demand persists for tangi- 
ble forms of wealth that are relatively in- 
destructible, easily conserved and moved. 
The precious metals have from the beginning 
of history most admirably served these pur- 


poses. 

The question is: What is the technical and 
political state of the world? Can we safely 
abandon the precious metals as money in 
favor of money that is increasingly flat, that 
is increasingly diluted with government 
obligations taking the place of the precious 
metals? 

It is everywhere conceded that we are in 
a far-reaching technological revolution. So 
far as the political situation is concerned, 
peace prevails solely because of the exist- 
ehce of two armed adversaries, relatively bal- 
anced in their possession of the most destruc- 
tive weapon in history. The plain facts are 
that the American people are for the first 
time in their history engaged in an arms 
race, and that for the first time in their his- 
tory they find themselves no longer in con- 
trol of their own destiny. Willy-nilly, we 
are compelled to devote the major part of 
the tax revenues to defense; willy-nilly, we 
are no longer masters of our financial house. 


THE GOLD DRAIN 


The seriousness of the gold outflow need 
hardly be argued. The October gold specu- 
lation in London and the continuing free 
market tendencies are visible evidence of a 
subterranean disquiet whose rumblings may 
erupt in any quarter of the world. The fact 
is that men are becoming aware of the thin 
crust upon which the American dollar rests, 
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that a dilution of the American money sys- 
tem has been in progress now for a quarter 
century, and that conditions are again ap- 
proaching those that brought on the crash 
of 1929. 

CAUSES OF THE GOLD DRAIN—FOREIGN AID 


The immediate cause of the gold outflow 
is the public policy, adopted in 1948, of fos- 
tering the export of dollars. The motives 
for this policy were various. Underlying 
them, however, was the idea that there was 
a “dollar shortage’ abroad and that gold 
supplies needed redistribution. A “dollar 
shortage” is a euphemism for want of money 
that was acceptable exchange for purchases 
beyond the frontier. In general this meant 
gold, because. the national currencies were 
inconvertible. Dollars were acceptable be- 
cause they were convertible and hence “as 
good as gold.” 

Under this policy foreigners have been 
provided under official programs some $80 
billion. In addition, citizens have been en- 
couraged to create more billions of credits 
to foreigners through travel and foreign in- 
vestment. Trade policies have been designed 
to create dollar credits abroad. US. tariff 
rates have been lowered to stimulate imports, 
while the State Department has taken a 
benign view of import restrictions by tariffs, 
quotas, and other devices on the part of our 
friends abroad. Finally, the various interna- 
tional institutions, such as IMF and the 
World Bank, have been employed, with U.S. 
approval, as a means of exporting dollars. 

The consequence has been that foreigners 
have acquired more dollars than they could 
spend, or desired to spend. Since the end of 
the war they have added some $27 billion 
to their dollar assets, and have taken down 
over $6 billion in gold. Dollar assets held 
by foreigners, readily convertible into cash, 
and thence into gold, consist of currency, 
bank deposits, Treasury bills and bonds, and 
commercial securities. The total at the end 
of 1959, as estimated by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, is of the order of $35 billion. 
Convertible assets abroad held by US. citi- 
zens, which could be used to offset these 
claims, amount to less than $4 billion, leay- 
ing a net potential claim on gold of $31 
billion. 

SYSTEM 


The proximate cause of the gold drain is 
the failure to maintain a monetary system 
adequate to the worldwide strains placed 
upon it. Since World War II we have as- 
sumed vast and worldwide political and eco- 
nomic commitments. We have not provided 
& monetary and banking system strong 
enough to meet these responsibilities. We 
are operating an international monetary 
system with an institution designed for the 
needs of a closed, domestic economy. This 
is the Federal Reserve System, created in 
1913 before our entry into World War I and 
before we had accepted the status of a world 
power. Moreover, over the years, instead of 
strengthening this institution, we have al- 
lowed it steadily to deteriorate. 

To summarize the history of these happen- 
ings, we note the following: 

(a) The Federal Reserve System was cre- 
ated, as the preamble to the Federal Reserve 
Act states, “to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial 
paper.” The idea was that by means of re- 
discounting commercial paper, the currency 
would be expanded and contracted in ac- 
cordance with the seasonal needs of business. 
This function was soon abandoned and the 
powers of the System were diverted to fi- 
nancing the needs of the Treasury. It be- 
came a mechanism for monetizing the public 
debt, and the commercial rediscount mecha- 
nism shrank to the condition of a vestigial 
organ. 

(b) By act of Congress and Presidential 
proclamation the U.S. dollar is declared to 
be 15 5/21 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, 
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and the Treasury is required to maintain all 
forms of money at a parity with this value.* 
Until this basic law and the policy are an- 
nulled, any consideration of US. monetary 
policy must recognize the place allotted to 
gold. Despite a view advocated in some 
quarters, that metal is not a necessity of a 
monetary system, the fact remains that the 
U.S. dollar is defined as gold, and worldwide 
confidence in the dollar rests upon the as- 
surance that it will be maintained as a gold 
dollar. 

(c) Despite the definition of the U:S. dol- 
lar in terms of gold, it has been increasingly 
a fiat money since the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System. Fiat money derives 
its value from the dictate of the state rather- 
than from something inherent in the thing 
used for payments. Thus the Federal Reserve 
Act authorized the issuance of circulating 
notes with a backing of only 40 percent gold. 
It further authorized commercial banks, 
members of the System, to treat deposits 
with Federal Reserve banks as prime reserves, 
and allowed the Federal Reserve banks to 
hold, as security for the payment of such de- 
posit liabilities, only 35 percent in gold. The 
fiat of the state proved inadequate to with- 
stand the loss of public confidence in 1933. 
The System broke down, and the currency 
has remained inconvertible in domestic 
transactions ever since. 


(d) The gold element of the System was 
again reduced in 1945 to 25 percent of de- 
posits and currency, and has been reduced 
further, in relation to total liabilities of the 
banking system, by various other techniques 
too involved to be detailed here. In 1949, 
the Treasury held a gold stock of $24.4 bil- 
lion as final reserves against banking and 
currency liabilities of $169.8 billion; today, 
a gold stock of $18 billion is required to 
support banking and currency liabilities of 
$247.2 billion. Today the gold backing is 
around 714 percent of banking and currency 
liabilities—less than at the time of the great 
collapse of 1933. 

(e) Beginning after World War I, and in- 
creasing after World War II, foreign central 
banks have used dollar deposits and US. 
Treasury notes as a secondary reserve—in 
lieu of gold—for their own note and deposit 
liabilities. In addition, foreign businessmen 
and investors, and others, have increasingly 
carried their liquid reserves in the United 
States, either in the form of bank deposits, 
government bonds, or readily marketable se- 
curities. Finally, many individuals, not 
trusting the paper money of their own gov- 
ernments, and unable to obtain gold or 
silver, have acquired U.S. currency in the 
faith that it would maintain its stability 
and convertibility. . 

(f) Faith in the convertibility of the dol- 
lar has in part rested upon the economic 
strength of the United States. In more 
recent years, the chief reliance of foreigners 
has been the commitments we have assumed 
to the International Monetary Fund of 
maintaining the convertibility of the dollar 
in gold for international transactions. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Until late in November the only serious 
official effort to stem the gold flow was a 
plea to our merchants to sell more abroad 
and to our allies to take upon themselves 
a greater burden of foreign aid. On No- 
vember 16, the administration gave recog- 
nition to the seriousness of the problem by 
issuing a Presidential statement and direc- 
tive to Federal agencies on the subject. The 
principal corrective was an order to reduce 
the number of dependents of officials and 
military personnel overseas to-a maximum 
of 200,000 from 480,000 and to limit foreign 


2 Act of May 12, 1938, and Presidential proc- 
lamation of Jan. 31, 1934. 
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aid as much as possible to financing the 
purchase of goods and services of U.S. ori- 
gin. It was estimated that these measures 
might reduce the dollar outflow by $1 bil- 
lion—obviously an inadequate amount to 
meet a deficit estimated at $4 billion or more 
for 1960. Obviously also more positive re- 
forms are required. - 

The following, in our view, are the im- 
peratives: 

(a) Immediate reappraisal of oversea mili- 
tary and foreign aid commitments, with a 
view to their drastic reduction. 

(b) Balanced budget, retirement of debt, 
and reduction of banking system holdings of 
Government bonds. 

(c) The banking system should cease to 
be the fiscal fountain of the Treasury, but 
Treasury should seek its financing from in- 
stitutional and private capital sources, and 
restore the banking system to its original 
function of serving the commercial and 
short-term needs of the economy. This 
would release immense banking power 
needed to stimulate the economy. 

(ad) The campaign to induce investment 
abroad should be terminated. The object 
of Government policy should be neither to 
encourage nor to discourage investment 
abroad, but in the direction of obtaining 
equitable treatment’ for American invest- 
ment abroad, including protection against 
expropriation. Foreign investment should 
not be favored by preferential tax treatment 
or other subsidy. 

(e) A more positive effort to obtain reduc- 
tion of barriers and discriminations imposed 
by our friends abroad upon the import of 
U.S. merchandise. 

(f) Limitation of Government interven- 
tion in the money market to times of na- 
tional emergency; limitation of Federal Re- 
serve intervention to meeting seasonal needs 


and local emergencies, as originally contem-- 


plated when the System was created. Main- 
taining artificially low interest rates as an 
aid to Treasury financing only increases the 
inflationary pressure by discouraging private 
saving and stimulating private spending. 

(g) Federal tax policy that encourages 
greater domestic savings. Tax policy should 
be such as to encourage foreigners to invest 
their liquid holdings of dollars in fixed or 
more permanent forms of investment. A 
transfer of these assets from the short-term 
to the long-term category will do much to 
relieve the vulnerability of the dollar. 

(h) A gradual but positive rise in the re- 
serve ratio until currency and deposit liabil- 
ities are fully covered by gold. This may 
require a revaluation of the price of gold, 
but any revaluation of gold should occur 
only in connection with a return to full 
reserve currency; otherwise, the procedure 
will only light the fuse for a new inflationary 
explosion. 


A FULLY BACKED CURRENCY 


The idea that a monetary system based 
on gold (or silver) need not have a full 
backing for the currency in circulation is an 
idea adopted with the founding of the Bank 
of England in 1694. The consequence of 
this theory of banking and money has been 
that the Bank of England has been com- 
pelled to suspend redemption of its notes— 
in effect, to declare insolvency—on the 
average of every quarter century since its 
founding. It would seem that these re- 
peated disasters were sufficient proof of the 
unsoundness of the idea without the neces- 
sity of arguing its immorality. Nevertheless, 
the theory has become entrenched in mone- 
tary practice, so that anyone who today 
challenges the notion is regarded, at best, 
as heterodox. Yet the viewpoint must be 
urged that a great power like the United 
States cannot afford to trust its prestige and 
its vast responsibilities to the uncertain seas 
of flat money. 
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Hazleton, Pa., Standard-Sentinel Marks 
95th Anniversary 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by Mr. 
William E. Bachman, editor, the Stand- 
ard-Sentinel, which appeared in the 
January 18, 1961, edition of the Hazleton 
Plain Speaker: : 
STANDARD-SENTINEL MARKS 95TH ANNIVER- 

SARY; BEGAN AS WEEKLY PUBLISHED BY 

Crviz WAR VET 


(By Wm. E. Bachman) 


The Standard-Sentinel is proud to pro- 
claim that today is its 95th birthday. 

The first issue of the Hazleton Sentinel, 
Hazelton’s first newspaper, was printed on 
January 18, 1866. 

The name “Sentinel” has remained a part 
of the publication that has survived to re- 
cord the events of history and all wars since 
the American Civil War. 

It is also significant to record that this 
95th anniversary comes in the year when 
the Nation is celebrating the centennial of 
the War Between the States, & conflict which 
speeded the development of the press 4s a 
medium of communication. 


CIVIL WAR DAYS 


The Hazleton area in 1860, its population 
about 4,000, sent 800 volunteers to the serv- 
ice. Those of their families who remained 
at home had to depend upon Ario Pardee 
for almost all the news from the battle zones. 
The “Big Company Store” of Aric Pardee & 
Co., at Broad and Wyoming Streets (now 
the site of the annex of the Northeastern 
Pennsylvania National Banking & Trust 
Co. building) had telegraph communication 
with all its collieries as well as to New York 
and Philadelphia. War bulletins were re- 
ceived over the telegraph and posted at the 
store. 

FIRST PUBLISHER 

The man who became Hazleton’s first pub- 
lisher was a soldier who served the Union 
cause during the war. After the close of 
the war, but before his discharge from the 
Army, John C. Stokes had received an ap- 
pointment as teacher in the Hazleton Town- 
ship school at what was known as No. 3, 
near the Pardee Coiliery, on what became 
Laurel Hill (now Laurel Terrace). Owing 
to a delay in the discharge of his regiment 
due to a mixup in muster rolls, he did not 
get home for the opening of the term. On 
September 18, however, he began teaching 
with about 40 scholars. 


COAL DISCOVERED 


The discovery of coal in the area, which 
later became Hazleton, early in the new cen- 
tury and the formation of the Hazleton Coa! 
Co., in 1836, gave impetus to the growth of 
this community and consequently gave John 
Stokes the idea of publishing a paper. On 
October 14, 1865, he canvassed a number of 
friends and was greatly encouraged. He was 
joined by Fred A. Lauderburn, a prominent 
merchant, in the new venture. 

On Novembér 24 Stokes concluded arrange- 
ments with J. Lawrence Getz, of Reading, 
for the purchase of his printing plant for 
use in Hazleton. The outfit, including: a 
Washington handpress, was considered very 
complete at that time, but it was crude in 
comparison with today’s speed presses. 
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The first quarters of the Hazleton Senti- 
nel were two rooms on the second floor of 
the western end of the Farmer’s Hotel, over 
a storeroom. This end of the building was 
a private dwelling house rather than part 
of the hotel. The hotel was later called 
the Valley Hotel and it was a popular place 
in its day. The site is now occupied by the 
YWCA building. 

Mr. Stokes had planned to publish the 
first edition during the first week in Jan- 
uary. The Wi handpress, how- 
ever, was not received on time, and the first 
number appeared on January 18, 1866. 

EARLY STRUGGLES 


The Hazelton Sentinel, in common with 
the pioneer press of a century ago, in the 
saine economic cycle of the new budding coal 
industry, struggled through lean and uncer- 
tain years; when communities had not fully 
grown to realize that liberty or freedom of 
conscience cannot be had without freedom 
of discussion. The early publishers repre- 
sented an idea and used an invention, that 
was yet hardly developed—the printing press 
and the new idea of journalism—that the 
people have the right to know and to get 
their knowledge through a free press. 

FREQUENT CHANGES 


A few statistics clearly show the uncer- 
tainties of the pioneer press. From 1866 
until 1912 when the late Henry Walser be- 
came publisher of the Hazleton Sentinel, the 
names of 12 men had been identified as pub- 
lishers of the paper. 

This is in comparison to the years from 
1912 to the present when the names of but 
three families were associated with the news- 
paper publishing business which at first con- 
sisted of three separate publications. They 
are Walser, Dershuck and Lubrecht. 

Henry Walser, during 45 years activity as a 
publisher, masterminded a series of con- 
solidations and with years of hard work and 
the introduction of revolutionary methods, 
created two daily newspapers in 1926 that 
have continued to serve the Greater Hazle- 
ton area for 35 years under one management. 
The final consolidation with the Plain 
Speaker brought in the late John R. Dershuck 
as @ partner, who until his death, added 
much to the success of the papers. 

In the early day sites of publication were 
changed almost as frequently as owners. 
The Hazleton Sentinel was printed at eight 
different locations in the community before 
Mr. Walser established the merged Daily 
Standard and Hazleton Sentinel in 1920 at 
the North Wyoming street address where 
it continues to be published. 

The first quarters, as stated, were in the 
Farmer’s Hotel. When this office became too 
small, the paper was moved to a large room 
over the store of Lauderburn and Smith, 
Broad and Laurel Streets (now the site of 
Deisroth’s Department Store). 

In the summer of 1868 the paper passed 
nto the hands of.W. A. M. Grier, of the 
banking firm of Pardee, Markle & Grier. 

The paper was next bought by Henry Wil- 
son, who retired at the end of 18 months and 
sold the Sentinel to Edwin Moore, proprietor 
of a music store in Hazleton and Jerry A. 
Sanders, publisher of the Berwick Gazette, 
who took over Mr. Moore’s interest and 
carried on the business for a number of 
years. The office was moved to a room in 
the rear of Mr. Moore’s music store in Hazle 
Hall (the store now occupied by Hyman’s 
Men’s Store). 

The office was later moved, to the third 
floor of a building that adjoined the Central 
Hotel, East Broad Street, on the west. 

; MERGER IN i875 

The Sentinel was consolidated in 1875 
with the Daily News and Anthracite Record, 
the latter a weekly which had been issued by 
the News. The weekly was discontinued at 
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the consolidation. After the merger the 


name of the Daily News was dropped and’ 


the paper continued under the name of the 
Daily Sentinel. The Hazleton Sentinel, a 
weekly, was published in conjunction with 
the daily for many years. It was during this 
consolidation that the paper was first printed 
on a cylinder press which was operated by 
hand. 

After the merger the office was again moved 
to the quarters of the Daily News over the 
first Lauderbach clothing store location, West 
Broad Street (the Old Walnut Hall). 

In’ 1879 the Sentinel was taken over by 
Charles B. Snyder, who had the backing of 
W. A. M. Grier, the banker. 

In 1884 George B. Markle, of the Markle 
Banking & Trust Co., acquired the paper, and 
the office was moved to 32 North Wyoming 
Street. 

In 1888 Mr. Markle leased the paper to 
Norman Wallace, George Maue, and Terrence 
McCloskey. Mr. Wallace died a year later 
and the business was acquired by Mr. Maue, 
who conducted it until 1892 when the Senti- 
nel Printing Co. was formed with John 
McCarthy as editor, C. F. Paul business man- 
ager, and George Maue superintendent. 

The office was moved to the Danzer and 
Powell Building, West. Broad Street (now 
Deemer & Co.). 

In 1905 Fred Cuyle and George Maue 
bought the plant and carried on publication 
until the death of Mr. Cuyle in 1912, when 
it was purchased by Henry Walser and George 
T. Kirkendall, of Dallas. 

A.M. AND P.M. MERGER 


In 1917 Mr. Walser and Mr. Kirkendall 
bought the Daily Standard, morning paper, 
that was published by William and George 
Lubrecht and merged it with the Sentinel 
under the name of the Standard Sentinel, a 
morning: paper. 

After the Standard and the Sentinel 
merger the paper was printed at the Stand- 
ard plant on East Broad Street (now the 
P.P. & L. office building). 

In 1920 Mr. Walser purchased the Fried- 
lander building, the present location of the 
newspapers and. moved the Standard Sen- 
tinel there. 

In 1924, Mr. Kirkendall sold his interest 
and Mr. Walser became the sole owner. 

In 1926 the Standard Sentinel became a 
unit of a partnership merger with the Plain 
Speaker, afternoon daily. Mr. Walser and 
John R. Dershuck became joint owners and 
publishers of the papers. 

Following this consolidation the Plain 
Speaker plant on West Broad Street (now 
occupied by Morris, the jeweler) was closed 
and the papers were published from the one 
plant on North Wyoming Street. 


ACTIVE MANAGEMENT 


This record of the Standard Sentinel spans 
a period of 95 years, 45 of which were under 
the personal and active management of 
Henry Walser. He became publisher, well 
versed in the mechanics of the business, due 
to being a printer by trade, which he learned 
in the shop of the Hazleton Sentinel. In- 
tervening years of activity in commercial, 
government and banking pursuits found him 
well grounded to assume the business man- 
agement. From the time he became pub- 
lisher in 1912 until he died in 1957 he de- 
voted all his time to his publishing business. 
He maintained an active and personal in- 
terest in all departments of the paper, a 
trait that was responsible for the growth of 
the newspapers to the proportions that have 
ranked them high in the newspaper publish- 
ing world. 

Henry Walser’s policy as a publisher was 
to have the news written and printed with- 
out bias and with the news columns free of 
editorial expression. He insisted on this 
principle on the part of all his newsroom 
employees. 
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His record was unblemished in that he 
never was called to face a bar of justice on a 
libel charge. His relationships with his em- 
ployees through the years was such as to 
set another record that he never was forced 
to cease publication through a strike. He 
was instrumental in helping to form the first 
chapter of the International Typographical 
Union in Hazleton and he served as the first 
secretary of the chapter 60 years ago. The 
composing room employees are still members 
of the ITU while the newsroom workers are 
affliated with the American Newspaper 
Guild and the pressroom employees are mem- 
bers of the International Pressmen’s and 
Assistants Union of North America. 


ABLE COPUBLISHERS 


The consolidation of the Standard Senti- 
nel and Plain Speaker in 1926 brought the 
able and active services of his copublisher, 
John R. Dershuck. 

In 1935 the partnership was enlarged and 
Mrs. John R. Dershuck and Frank Walser 
became members. 

Since Mr. Dershuck’s death in 1941, Mrs. 
Dershuck has continued to be a partner in 
the business. 

Frank Walser, son of Henry Walser, spent 
fruitful years under the tutelage of his father 
and took over the active management of the 
business upon his father’s death. Following 
his father’s and grandfather’s steps, Frank 
H. Walser joined the newspaper staff in 1957 
and serves in an executive capacity. 





Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 





SPEECH 


F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the first 
day of this week marked the 43d anni- 
versary of Ukrainian Independence Day. 
As we recall that January day 43 years 
ago when the citizens of the Ukraine 
declared their sovereign integrity as a 
free people, I should like to join in the 
common hope and prayer that that dec- 
laration will soon again be reechoed, 
and that Ukraine may take her rightful 
place among her sovereign sister nations 
of the world. 

Freedom and independence are man’s 
most cherished possessions. Individuals 
as well as peoples aim for their attain- 
ment but, even after centuries of cease- 
less effort and untold sacrifice, all are 
not successful. And, often those who 
are fortunate enough to attain their goal 
are suddenly reduced once more to sub- 
jugation by their heartless enemies. 
However, these people at least have the 
consolation of knowing that they have 
tried and won—and with this in mind 
they are armed with the strength and 
courage to win again. That is the 
Ukrainian case. 

For nearly three centuries Ukrainian 
people lived under the oppressive czarist 
regime of Russia, and for about half that 
time part of them were ruled by the 
Hapsburg monarchy of Vienna. During 
all that time they tried to regain their 
freedom. The opportunity came toward 
the end of the First World War. On 
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January 22, 1918, they proclaimed their 
independence and created the Ukrainian 
National Republic. The great Ukrainian 
patriot, Professor Hrushevsky, was 
elected first President. They hardly had 
time to rebuild their war-torn country 
when they were attacked by the resur- 
gent Red army early in 1920. By June 
the country had been completely over- 
run, and was subsequently incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. Since then some 
42 million unhappy Ukrainians have been 
suffering under the Soviet totalitarian 
dictatorship. Neither their own efforts, 
nor wartime conditions, nor postwar in- 
ternational developments have intro- 
duced any perceptible change. in their 
sad lot of suppression, subjugation, and 
human bondage. What the future has in 
store for them is difficult to predict or 
foresee, but as long as they cling to their 
ideals of freedom and independence, they 
can be .sure that their sufferings and 
sacrifices have not been in vain. I am 
glad to echo the sentiments of thousands 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
the celebration of this anniversary, 
Ukrainian Independence Day. 





The World Nears a Climax of Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are the remarks of the Honorable 
Alf M. Landon which were delivered to 
the American Whig-Cliosophic Society, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., 
January 6, 1961. I am sure all Members 
of Congress will find Mr. Landon’s com- 
ments of interest: 

THE WORLD NEARS A CLIMAX OF DECISION 


The first of this week, the world was on 
the bring of war in Laos. However, political 
moves prevailed over military actions in 
seeking a solution of the crisis in that little 
country. Later on I will fit that situation 
into the policies I discuss this evening. 

Now the danger moves to our doorstep in 
Cuba, Instead of Berlin, in the heart of 
Europe, Laos, on the periphery—but never- 
theless a key country in southeast Asia—we 
have reached a breaking point that includes 
the same issues. 

The extension of the crisis from those 
countries to Cuba is all of the same pattern 
and involves the same decision. That is 
Communist pentration, step by step, seeking 
ultimate domination of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

I assume that this famous discussion 
society is not interested in soft wordage. 
Therefore, I intend tonight to discuss with 
you some central political problems facing 
America and the world at this hour without 
the devices of polite rhetoric and without 
avoiding some of the bitter and frightening 
choices they present. 

I will propose answers which are, to my 
mind, promising. Consider it your respon- 
sibility as coequals in the American battle 
for health and survival to ponder them with 
high seriousness and to scrutinize my solu- 
tions with rigor and power. Chew them, 
digest them, fight them, pick them to pieces. 
But uppermost, relate to them as if your 
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very life were in the balance—for it surely is. 

At this very moment we are nearing a 
climax of decision. Your charter members, 
on the eve of Lexington, faced life decisions. 
But through the moments of American his- 
tory that your membership participated in, 
none—none—carried the awful burdens and 
the sheer demands for agony that this 
atomic space age represents. 

Assuming our present dilemmas are solved, 
where do we go from there? Let me begin 
with a problem which seems petty and tritely 
material. On the surface it is a problem of 
domstic economics. But I hope to show that 
it is neither petty nor trite. 

We have suddenly become aware of the 
fact that our economic resources are not 
unlimited. As a result of many factors— 
some domestic, some international—we find 
ourselves in economic trouble. 

I am, of course, speaking of the balance 
of payments deficit and the precarious posi- 
tion of the dollar in the world today. Be- 
cause it is abundantly clear that the United 
States cannot continue with an unlimited 
policy of dollar expenditures, grave new 
choices must be faced. 

On the surface, that is an old problem. 
It is more than likely that fiscal policy was 
the one subject most discussed by this 
famed society from its earliest meetings. 


. The term of George Washington was prin- 


cipally occupied with sound money—gov- 
ernment credit and banking problems. The 
same problems existed after the Civil War 
when the issue was greenbacks or resump- 
tion of specie payments. That finally came 
to a climax in 1896 when both parties split 
on monetary policies. : 

Therefore, quite clearly, it looks like more 
of the same basic problem—one that has 
confronted every government at every time— 
the problem of general fiscal policy. 

But it is not the same old problem. It 
has a new character and a frightening one. 
For inextricably tied to it is the issue of the 
life of the world. And what we do from 
this point on to save the world from disaster 
and gift it with health and freedom is deeply 
consequent on how honest and muscular 
we are in facing the problem of economic 
health. 

While we have proceeded in a diletantish 
and capricious way, theorizing and arguing 
about deficit financing and the size of our 
national debt, the rest of the world has not 
considered that debate of trivial importance. 
The reactions of the hardheads in the rest 
of the world to developments in economic 
policy in the United States suggest the na- 
ture of their judgments about which posi- 
tion is the correct one. 

And what should not have been subject 
to idle discussion has reaped a dangerous 
harvest. Confidence in the soundness of 
the American dollar is not at an all time 
high. Quite the contrary is true. And since 
the world as a whole believes that the 
soundness of the American dollar is the pre- 
condition for American prosperity and se- 
curity as well as that of the rest of the world, 
the present state of uncertainty is far more 
than economic in its consequences. 

The free world, its freedom and security 
its present and its future, is dependent on 
America’s economic health. Why are there 
doubts and what is the nature of the dis- 
ease? 

At this moment there are critical domestic 
economic problems which were long overdue 
in making their appearance felt and are, in 
part, an aftermath of World War II. The 
demand for goods of all kinds at any price 
by consumers, which went on for so long, 
had to end at some point. But more serious 
than that was the fact that this surging 
demand encouraged practices on the part of 
business which were unsound. The answer 
to all problems seemed to be a steady in- 
crease in prices because there seemed to be 
no limit to what the consumer would pay 
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for the goods that the consumer wanted. 
Stupidity and inefficiency in the running of 
business orgaaizations opened the door to 
lax operating procedures; a philosophy of 
“all problems can be solved by spending 
more money”—the money to be produced by 
raising prices. Prices and wages kept going 
up. Feathernesting in various ways—on the 
part of management and featherbedding on 
the part of labor—became the accepted 
practice. 

Artificiality marked our economy. - Even 
those who most vociferously fought the hob- 
goblins of Government interference accepted 
the comfort of believing that the Govern- 
ment would somehow stimulate business 
when things got difficult and so successfully 
doctor the economic life of our country that 
the day of reckoning would never come. 
Normal prudence went out the window and 
all of a sudden we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion where demand has cooled down, price 
resistance has set in, and business and labor 
are caught in a most difficult trap. 

Yesterday, it was announced that Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy’s economic advisers pro- 
posed that a cut in income taxes might well 
be called for as a remedy for the present 
recession. Here again, unfortunately, we 
find a continuation of the pattern of artifi- 
ciality and, to a great degree, duplicity, in 
economic matters. In the face of a clear 
need for rigorous economic management, 
despite the fact that maximum diligence 
must be exerted by the Federal Government 
to prevent further inflationary stimuli and 
further devaluation of the dollar, we are 
treated once again to the old brown bottle 
full of magic patent medicine—always the 
sugar-coated pill. Distinguished, impartial, 
nonpolitical economists have long considered 
the treatment proposed—the cutting of in- 
come taxes—ineffectual. By the time the 
consequences can begin to make themselves 
felt, the recession has done its damage and 
has n to recede. All that remains is 
further deficits, more inflation and the kind 
of loose economic management which has 
characterized all sectors of our economic life. 

There is no single villain in that picture. 
That laxity of prudent planning and in the 
making of tough decisions has been equally 
true of Government. But Government has. 
added an extra dimension to that sorry story. 
It has been the dimension of inconsistency 
raised to the level of what we must, in the 
final analysis, refer to as hypocrisy. If we 
analyze Government fiscal policy in the con- 
text of Government foreign policy, we dis-~ 
cover some extraordinary thing. I am re- 
ferring, in particular, to foreign-aid pro- 
grams and some of their cruel implications. 

Let me say Mght now that I totally ap- 
prove of the principles that underlay the 
foreign-aid policies instituted after the war. 
I totally approve the granting by the Gov- 
ernment, in the right way, to the maximum 
degree possible, of all types of aid to all these 
areas of the world where human needs and 
political needs demand our sympathy. and 
our practical assistance. I-oppose the hap- 
hazard, wasteful, and unrealistic use of 
these funds. : 

Now what does all this mean and what am 
I really talking about? 

I am concerned with the apparent commit- 
ment of American foreign policy to a strong, 
effective, and fully implemented United Na- 
tions and the failure of American foreign 
policy to support such a program. tt is my 
contention that our failure to view and 
use the United Nations appropriately is at 
the core of our present dilemma. And in the 
area of foreign spending that is most appar- 
ent. We have given considerable lipservice 
to, and the practical negation of, that organ- 
ization in our approach to foreign spending. 

For the most part our foreign-aid programs 
have been unilateral. They have naively 
ignored the finer points of psychological and 
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political finesse. They have paraded under 
the banners of selfless altruism when; in 
reality they were the product of clear and 
open self-interest. - In themselves, they de- 
privéd the United Nations, at its most crucial 
formative stages, of the functional impor- 
tance it should have had. 

Long ago, I proposed a position of realism. 
I stated that weak, struggling, underdevel- 
oped peoples should receive aid of substance. 
I stated that these governments should be 
underwritten by the General Assembly of the 
U.N. on a noncancelable basis. I urged that 
every nation, to the limit of its ability, con- 
tribute to a massive program on national 
economic growth and survival. Food and 
money and the wherewithal to work at top 
speed, without lack of capital, would produce 
live, healthy, new nations that could change 
the tide of history. 

It was my contention that there should be 
no unilateral programs on the part of the 
United States. If the world needed—and it 
surely does—healthy, self-competent govern- 
ments, that end was the responsibility of the 
world. No deals—no infringement on the 
sovereign rights of the people involved—no 
quid pro quo—no humbling of national 
pride—but, on the contrary, a world effort 
through and by the United Nations for the 
health of the world. The consequences to 
the pattern of development in the Far East 
and southeast Asia, in particular, would be 
quite dramatic and for the first time give 
to that area the most important ingredient 
that has been missing now for years—hope. 

I spoke that way because I believed that 
the time was past where any one nation, any 
one power, could hope to solve or participate 
in the problems of any other nation by itself. 
In fact, the only circumstances in the past 
where that was possible were not based on 
humanitarian motives or on the level of 
higher morality. I think that you will un- 
derstand what I mean. 

It was to our interest to restore the eco- 
nomic and political stability of Europe. It 
was to our interest to help underdeveloped 
nations. We gave lavishly of our substance 
to the world. But we also bought a world 
environment for ourselves that was necessary 
to our own well-being and survival. In so 
doing I believe that our methods handi- 
capped the emergence of the sound national 
and international relationships for which 
they were designed. 

A nation must have a prideful reason for 
being. Its health is bound up with self- 
respect—national culture and ways of life— 
and the opportunity to create for itself a 
climate and a place of its own choosing. It 
must do these things under conditions of 
absolute freedom. And it Must do these 
things as part of the entire world, not part 
of a power bloc or a treaty organization. 
That is the road to health and freedom. It 
has not been the road we followed. 

At this very moment, we are paying a 
grave price in Laos for policies of expedi- 
ency. What should have been a United 
Nations responsibility at the height of the 
crisis in French Indochina became the 
manipulated pawn of power politics in the 
game of the cold war. 

Despite the setting up of an international 
control commission, it was the United States, 
unilaterally, that supplied economic and 
military aid to Laos and by defeating the 
intentions of the Geneva powers solution— 
the existence of a free Laos as a neutral 
state—we brought it into the arena of our 
conflicts with world communism and invited 
continuing instability and ultimate crisis. 
We have been forced to bypass the United 
Nations, even at this moment, and depend 
on a power bloc, SEATO, to face this crisis. 

If there had been no United Nations, or if 
we did not believe or want a United Nations 
to be an eminently powerful international 
factor, then, of course, we would have had 
to develop and implement policies identical 
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to those of the recent past. But we said 
that we wanted the United Nations to be 
the critical international force—respon- 
sible for the maintenance of peace and the 
protection of the rights and sovereignty of 
all member states and their peoples. 

I have learned from long, arduous experi- 
ence that the way you get men and organi- 
zations to assume responsibility is to give 
them that responsibility, unequivocally and 
absolutely. Never given the responsibility 
men and organizations never assume it or 
learn to exercise it, and rich rhetoric cannot 
breed the capacity to perform. 

Only when it served our unilateral pur- 
poses did we urge the United Nations to as- 
sume responsibility and, as a consequence, 
a curious kind of double standard set in 
which culminated in the crisis of the last 
General Assembly. 

In his own firm and somewhat understated 
way that has been the gist of Dag Hammar- 
skjold's recent statements. He has clearly 
been fighting to carefully train the major 
powers in the granting of trust and respon- 
sibility, thereby building the prestige of the 
United Nations—particularly in the defense 
of the national integrity of smaller member 
states and in the support of popular govern- 
ments. 

It was when the full-fledged crisis of the 
past months developed that we finally, 
vigorously, rose to support that policy. But 
in a way, too late. The hostility and resist- 
ance of the Communist bloc to a strong 
secretariat has hampered the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s freedom of action. At long last, de- 
spite the tragedy inherent in the crippling 
of that brave man, there is a fortunate side 
to this situation. For, at long last, we must 
decide to make the fight ourselves and stop 
passing the back. The alternative is the 
death of the United Nations. 

I now come to my proposals—proposals 
concerned with the necessity we now face 
of remodeling our international policy: 

1. Since our national economic health is 
not a private matter, in what way can we 
prudently solve our present world-dollar 
problems? 

2. In terms of the new, structure of world 
power and world danger, what are the alter- 
native possibilities of a new foreign policy 
and what should our position be in re the 
role and power of the United Nations? 

It should be apparent from what I have 
already said that I consider these two prob- 
lems deeply related—for it is obvious that 
the economic health of the United States 
is vital to the world as a whole. Too much 
of the world is dependent on that single 
fact. That is not merely a matter of protect- 
ing our pocketbooks. It is more a matter 
of protecting the peace and the survival of 
all those states whose very existence rests on 
the base of a strong and healthy American 
economy. 

I, therefore, propose a planned program 
of both the reduction in, and a change in, 
the character of American military aid simul- 
taneous with a program which will make it 
possible for individual states presently re- 
ceiving such aid to cut down the enormous 
cost of creating and maintaining their own 
defense establishments. That tremendous 
defense burden forces these nations to divert 
moneys which should properly be spent on 
their own vital economic needs, thereby 
dissipating the general economic aid they 
are receiving from us. 

The defense forces of small states have 
a double character. One makes it possible 
for them to cope with small, insurgent ele- 
ments or hostile forces from equally small 
neighboring states. The other is geared 
to defense from major external attack and 
participation in joint military efforts with 
a major power. 

In terms of the latter, military aid is both 
impractical] and foolish. No amount of aid 
will make defense against a major power pos- 
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sible. In terms of the former, unilateral 
providing of limited aid always opens the 
door to misuse and an increase in cold war 
tension. While a small defense establish- 
ment correctly geared to deal with insurgent 
internal forces and small scale exterior at- 
tack is needed, I contend that the source of 
supply, in terms of equipment, training, and 
money, must not be another independent 
state. 

I propose, on the contrary, that the United 
Nations be given a mandate to study the 
limited defense and military establishment 
needs of all small member states. On the 
basis of its findings provide money, material, 
and training through its own international 
auspices. 

I further propose, as a necessary corollary 
to that program, that all major powers be 
barred from supplying military aid of any 
kind. The arms race is not merely limited 
to the major powers, but also entraps the 
small states. They must be spared that 
frightening and unnecessary involvement. 

Such a program is possible only if the 
United States initiates an immediate and 
profound effort to give to the United Nations 
the full responsibility and the full capacity 
of doling out technical and financial aid for 
small defensive forces and the implementa- 
tion of the major defense of the national 


~sovereignty of every member state. 


It should be readily clear that if every 
state in the world knows—in advance, and 
not on the basis of caprice—that the massive 
power of the United Nations is instantly 
available to act in its defense, the need for a 
private defense force in terms of major 
foreign aggression is substantially reduced. 

I am not speaking of the general question 
of disarmament nor am I addressing myself 
to the problems of the major powers. 

The most criminal waste of money and 
resources occurs in the small states who 
cannot carry the economic cost of a reason- 
ably effective defense establishment without 
imposing a terrible drain on already meager 
resources. 

Clearly, if the major moneys now being 
spent in maintaining defense establishments 
can be earmarked for domestic economic 
needs, at least in great part, and the pro- 
viding for the terrible wants of the people, 
the beneficent results of that alone—nation 
for nation and for the world as a whole— 
would be terrific. 

But, further, if the United States were to 
make a part of the moneys now being spent 
on defense aid available on long-term loans 
through the U.N. to these same states, and 
apply it to an increase in the total of general 
economic aid, incalculable human suffering 
would be immediately reduced and the con- 
ventional timetables radically altered. 

The consequences would be substantial in 
many, many directions. The flow of dollars 
would immediately be cut but, even more 
important, by speeding up the economic 
development of the many nations engaged in 
the terrible struggle for economic survival, 
we create more viable markets. More trade 
creates more peace and stability—higher 
standards of living and health throughout 
the world. 

All of that hinges on one central point, 
the final decision to build the United Na- 
tions, in an absolute and total sense, into the 
protector of every state in the world. That 
means that every state in the world must be 
admitted to membership in the United Na- 
tions—friend or foe—for otherwise the 
United Nations ceases to be anything other 
than a limited privileged club. ¢ 

Hardheaded, practical, realistic vision 
indicates, as I have said in the past, that 
whether we approve of Communist China or 
not, sooner or later it will be admitted to the 
United Nations.’ 

Furthermore the General Assembly, as the 
Parliament of all member nations, must be 
encouraged and supported to operate with 
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the responsibility of maintaining peace and 
stability in the world. 

It should undergo a drastic revision in 
which proportional representation gives to it 
the proper form for representing the peo- 
ples of the world rather than merely the 
states. Numerical parity of membership 
merely encourages abuses and refusal to sub- 
mit. Churchill’s great fear lay in this area 
and he was right. The voices must be 
heard—but in relation to size and not arbi- 
trary equality. 

To offset the apparent dangers of pro- 
portional representation the Security Coun- 
cil should be converted into a Chamber of 
Security, concerned with war-connected ac- 
tions and having equal representation of all 
nations. It in turn would elect a watchdog 
committee from its own membership to pro- 
vide for speedy emergency action. 

In that way, a massive population like 
that of Communist China would not have an 
advantage in the General Assembly because 
the proven device of two parliamentary 
chambers would provide, at least, practical 
equity. A clear decision in this area should 
decide the course of history. 

If we decide on a full realization of the 
inevitable and logically clear position of the 
United Nations, in one fell swoop we have at 
hand the machinery for a return to ration- 
ality in the areas of world economy, world 
politics and our own national level of eco- 
nomic and political security. 

Obviously we are at a turning point. If 
we do not build on the United Nations we 
must, apparently, build on NATO, SEATO, 
and other such structures based on a policy 
of restraining by fear the ruthless march of 
the Communist colonial empire. At pres- 
ent they are glittering facades with empty 
interiors. Furthermore, that is a negative 
policy. 

The time is past for the solutions of past 
ages, the ententes, the power combinations, 
the fictional alinements. I refer you to the 
conflicts inherent in NATO today, centering 
on not only France and Germany, but Bri- 
tain as well, where public sentiment is con- 
trary to many of each others positions. 
What kind of ultimate strategy can come 
from such a collection of conflicting powers, 
unless the state of the world convinces them 
at long last that new dangers replace hither- 
to major points of difference. 

The wise stopgaps of the early years of 
the cold war demanded transition. That 
transition to international concordance on 
questions of defense and morality has not 
taken place because it has not been fought 
for and made crucial to the foreign policy 
of America—the strongest power on earth. 

Here in detail is the present state of 
affairs: 

1, We can no longer carry on our present 
scale of economic and military assistance. 
We must cut down on one or the other. 
There obviously is a growing public senti- 
ment against continuing our economic 
foreign aid. 

2. We must have mare economic coopera- 
tion from our allies, not only by paying more 
of the cost of the containment policy, but 
by lowering their trade barriers against 
American products. If they don’t promptly 
and generously meet that reality there is 
already incipient galling sentiment in Amer- 
ica toward them that can easily erupt and 
crystallize in Fortress America policies. 

3. To boost more economic cooperation 
from our European allies and to meet public 
sentiment in their countries America’s nu- 
clear weapon sharing proposal represents a 
fundamental change in NATO structure. 
However, the crucial question of sharing con- 
trol of this nuclear weapon storehouse was 
swept under the rug at the Paris NATO 
meeting. 

That either means more triggers for more 
fingers to precipitate an atomic war or a 


‘stalemate of uncertainty and confusion in 


the swift and certain use of nuclear weapons 
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against a sneak atomic attack when minutes, 
not even hours, spell the difference between 
defeat or a salvaging operation of a kind. 

As between that policy and building on 
the U.N. I advocate not the past lofty theo- 
retical blueprint conception of the U.N., but 
its availability as a practical vehicle for ful- 
filling the needs of humanity. 

Now let me summarize briefly and care- 
fully the heart of my proposals. 

1. The condition of the world is such that 
we and the rest of the world are in desper- 
ate danger. Time is short and a way must 
be found to avoid the kind of disaster im- 
plicit in an atomic war, and even merely 
preparations for one. 

2. For our part we are dedicated to free- 
dom—for ourselves, for the rest of mankind. 

3. We can lose our freedom through a 
policy of weakness and self-deception. We 
must stand firm in regard to the critical 
boundaries that divide the free world from 
the Communist empire. 

4. To protect our critical boundaries 
means the creation of total military power 
adequate to the requirements of the military 
front. 

5. But military power will not suffice if it 
is our hope to preclude the catastrophe im- 
plicit in the use of that power. Science 
knows no boundaries and the scientific pace 
quickens all over the world. 

6. We require a political program which 
frees us from unfounded resentments on the 
one hand and breeds health elsewhere in 
the world. Such a program must produce 
economic health, political stability, national 
pride and hope in all those areas that are 
desperately trying to survive and which must 
turn toward communism if other means of 
survival cannot be found. 

7. Such a political program cannot be a 
unilateral and self-serving action on our 
part. We have neither the means to support 
such a program to the full, nor the practical 
ways of implementing it, without creating 
strong resentment. I have repeatedly said 
in the last 10 years that, unlike Atlas, the 
United States could not carry the world on 
its back as we have been trying to do. The 
American taxpayers have made the enormous 
and unparalleled contribution of $78 billion 
in assisting one way or another other coun- 
tries since World War II. 

8. An international parliamentary body, 
the United Nations, holds the key if we par- 
ticipate in a clearly defined policy to 
strengthen it and support it. 

9. The United Nations offers a positive 
policy. As the British Prime Minister Mac- 
millan said last September, “It is the best, 
indeed the only, organization available for 
maintaining order, stability, and peace—in 
the world.” 

In the Security Council as well as the Gen- 
eral Assembly the Soviet and Peiping duplic- 
ity and conspiracy and disruptive tactics to 
reduce the rest of the world to colonies is 
exposed for all peoples to see. 

The massive effort last September by dicta- 
tors, in the limelight, trying to paralyze the 
General Asseinbly of the United Nations, dis- 
rupt its administrative machinery, and de- 
monstrate a new power bloc in that organiza- 
tion dramatizes that the world faces a new 
era in the United Nations, just as it faces 
one in NATO. When the General Assembly 
voted for Algerian independence—that 
stretching of the U.N. Charter—chartered a 
new future in the United Nations, and pos- 
sibly the whole world. A new force in man’s 
history is shaping up. 

How enlightened the free world alliance 
deals with that unmistakable sign post is 
crucial to the survival of the whole world. 

The General Assembly has practically 
doubled since its organization. Nearly all 
the new memberships are either Asian or 
African. That development has been in the 
last 2 years. That means the political bal- 
ance in the General Assembly of the United 
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Nations has shifted. That entails a shift 
in the policies of the United States and its 
associates in the United Nations. 

10. To accomplish that we must open the 
door to membership to all nations, no matter 
our likes or dislikes, the rights and wrongs 
of our previous positions. 

11. It is that international parliamentary 
body with two chambers which must be given 
the responsibility for economic planning and 
dispensing of funds where needed. It must 
become the world mechanism for world 
salvation and survival. 

12. We must press persistently and éner- 
getically the strengthening of the United Na- 
tions to deal immediately and effectively with 
the elimination of nuclear testing, nuclear 
war, and develop the means for international 
disarmament. And it must be given the 
means for protecting the national sovereign- 
ties of small states. 

13. Recognizing the dangers of irrespon- 
sible statements and charges by representa- 
tives of governments the United Nations 
should take under examination any state- 
ments which breed tension and dangerous 
hostilities, and be empowered to censure any 
member nation for verbal acts of war. The 
General Assembly should expose the truth to 
the world and act to maintain a climate con- 
ductive to peace. 

14. We must, in short, deal with the world 
as it is—not as we wish it to be. Our lives 
and our freedom depend on that. 
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Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed that the press has been engaged 
in a great deal of speculation about 
variou aspects of President Kennedy’s 
foreign policy. 

Today I take the liberty of including 
for the attention of my colleagues ex- 
cerpts from remarks made by President 
Kennedy during the recent campaign 
when he addressed the Polish-American 
Congress in Chicago on October 1 of last 
year, 

I hope the program that President 
Kennedy had outlined as a candidate for 
this office will assist those who are to- 
day speculating about the future and 
who did not have an opportunity to hear 
this very penetrating speech. 

Mr. Kennedy’s remarks follow: 
EXCERPTS FroM REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN F. 

KENNEDY AT THE POLISH-AMERICAN CON- 

GRESS, CHICAGO, ILL., OcTOBER 1, 1960 

Our task is to pursue a policy of patiently 
encouraging freedom and carefully pressur- 
ing tyranny—a policy that looks toward evo- 
lution, not revolution—a policy that depends 
on peace, not war. 

More is involved than our policy toward 
Poland alone. We must show in West Berlin 
that we have no intentions of yielding to 
false Soviet claims or flerce Soviet threats— 
that we believe history will in time yield a 
free and united Berlin and a free and united 
Europe. We must convince the Russians 
that we are rebuilding our defensive strength 
so that the route of military force can no 
longer be open to them. And we must prove 
to the men in Moscow that colonialism is 
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doomed everywhere in the world, including 
Eastern Europe. 
But the next administration must also de- 


First, we must arm ourselves with more 
flexibie economic tools. We must be willing 
to recognize growing divisions in the Com- 
munist camp, and be willing to encourage 
those divisions. My amendment to the 
Battle Act would permit the President to 
use our economic strength to promote peace- 
ful change behind the Iron Curtain wherever 
this would help wean the so-called captive 
nations away from their Kremlin masters. 
In the 85th Congress this amendment was 
defeated by one vote. In the 86th Congress 
it-passed the Senate but died in the House. 
In the 87th Congress, under new Presidential 
leadership, it must become law. 

Secondly, we must never—at any sum- 
mit, in any treaty declaration, in our words 
or even in our minds— recognize Soviet 
domination of Eastern Europe. Poland’s 
claim to independence and liberty is not 
based on sentiment or politics. It is deeply 
rooted in history, in culture, and in law— 
and no matter what pressures the Soviets 
may exert, we do not intend to see that claim 
abandoned. 

Third, we must strengthen the eco- 
nomic and cultural ties between Poland and 
the United States—by expanding reciprocal 
trade, tourism, and information services. 
We can encourage the investment of Amer- 
ican capital and technology. We can rec- 
ognize the needs of Polish ships and airlines. 
And, perhaps most important of all, we can 
open our doors to refugees from the terror 
of tyranny. 

Fourth, we can increase the exchange 
of students, teachers, and techniclans—to 
give more Poles an opportunity to see the 
blessings of liberty—and to give us an oppor- 
tunity to assist the Poles in building an 
independent economy, particularly in agri- 
culture and the management of medium 
sized industry. The facts of the matter are 
that there are 10 times as many students 
here on government grants from the Ryukyu 
Islands as there are from all of Poland. I 
think we can do better. 

Fifth, we must strive to restore the tra- 
ditional identification which Poland and 
Eastern- Europe have had with the European 
community instead of the Soviet empire. 
We should invite all satellite nations to 
participate in all-European projects, to share 
in intellectual and cultural exchanges, to 
lower barriers to travel and trade, to work 
toward the resolution of ancient disputes. 
For Poland back through the centuries has 
belonged to the European tradition of free- 
dom and national independence. It has been 
@ part of European culture, of European 
economy and European history. And even 
the Soviet Union cannot rewrite that history. 

Sixth, we must eliminate Poland’s fear 
of the West, fears that are very real, and this 
includes, in particular, a fear of Germany. 
We must make plain our intention that dis- 
putes between West and East be settled 
by peaceful negotiations, not by force—that 
never again will Eastern European nations 
be violently stripped of their territories and 
resources. We cannot impose a boundary 
settlement on other nations, but we can en- 
courage peaceful and mutual accommoda- 
tion in the spirit of free Europe. 

Seventh, and finally, we must make use 
of our frozen Polish funds to remind the 
people of that nation that we share their 
traditional pride in culture, learning, and 
human welfare and offer to use these funds 
to build a national library and archives, a 
housing district, new schools, or—and I 
think this would be particularly effective— 
the reconstruction of the Warsaw Castle. 

When I was in Warsaw in 1955, I found 
no Poles who enjoyed the gaudy Soviet Pal- 
ace of Culture. And I believe that the 
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millions of dollars worth of zlotys we have 
idle in Poland—acquired from our surplus 
food sales—could be put to no better use than 
to answer this new symbol of Soviet arro- 
gance by rebuilding this traditional symbol 
of Polish independence. 

I know that some will say that all of this 
is wasted effort—that the people of Poland, 
however brave, are in a prison from which 
there is no early escape. But is this reason 
to ignore their needs? Is this an excuse for 
inaction? Have we forgotten the words: 


“I was hungry, and you gave me to eat; 
Naked, and you covered me; 

Sick, and you visited me; 

I was in prison, and you came to me.” 





Italy Helps United States Check Outflow 
of Gold : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the efforts of our Govern- 
ment to check the outflow of gold from 
the United States, it is interesting to 
note that Italy is most cooperative in 
this effort and has taken specific steps 
to prevent the depletion of America’s 
gold reserves. If other countries would 
do likewise, we could solve this problem 
in a very short time. 

An article on this subject has appeared 
recently in the New York Times from 
its correspondent in Rome outlining 
Italy’s steps to cooperate with the United 
States. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I wish to insert the 
article as published in the New York 
Times on January 1, 1961: 

ITALIANS Limit INFLOW oF DOLLARS, HELPING 
UNITED States Repuce DEPLETIONS 


(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 


RomeE, December 31.—The Italian Govern- 
ment has taken effective measures to limit 
the outfiow of dollars from the United States 
to Italy. In this way it has given its un- 
solicited cooperation to the efforts being 
made by the Eisenhower administration to 
prevent a further depletion of the American 
gold reserves. 

The measures taken have been so suc- 
cessful that the balance of payments be- 
tween Italy and the United States has been 
changed from a deficit for the United States, 
as it was in 1959, to a surplus in 1960. 

Precise figures are available only for the 
first 6 months of the year. They show that 
in the first half of 1959 there was a net out- 
flow of dollars from the United States to 
Italy of $52 million but that in the first 
half of 1960 there was a net inflow of $79 
million from Italy to the United States. 

The measures taken by the Italian Gov- 
ernment consisted essentially of three suc- 
cessive liberalizations of imports from the 
United States. To liberalize imports means 
to remove all quantitative restrictions. 

At the end of 1959, 85 percent of Italian 
imports from the United States had been 
liberalized. A few agricultural products con- 
tinue to be subject to quantitative restric- 
tions. 

The effect of the liberalization was imme- 
diate. American exports to Italy had 
amounted in the first 9 months of 1959 to 
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$404,800,000. They rose in the same period 
of 1960 to $471 million. 

The United States drew alongside West 
Germany as the chief supplier of Italy, each 
contributing 14.1 percent of total Italian 
imports. 

The American trade balance with Italy 
showed surplus of $20,500,000 in the first 
9 months of 1959. The surplus was $181,- 
300,000 in the same period of 1960. 

OTHER MEASURES TAKEN 


Other measures to reduce the flow of dol- 
lars to Italy were: 

The Bank of Italy instructed all member 
banks to repay foreign debts and deposits. 
About $400 million was repaid, mostly to 
American banks. 

The Bank of Italy refused to make gold 
purchases, even when it seemed here that 
the dollar might be devalued. The last gold 
was bought in 1958. 

The discount rate, or the rate at which 
the Bank of Italy lends to the banks, was 
kept at 3.5 percent. 

The amount of money that Italians vis- 
iting the United States may take out of the 
country was raised from about $500 to $800. 

A bill was presented to Pariliament au- 
thorizing the government to grant long-term 
credits to underdeveloped countries. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 300 years ago the Ukrainian 
people lived happily in their historic 
homeland and enjoyed the fruits of their 
labor in freedom. At that time they 
were the masters of their own fate and 
destiny. Then in the mid-17th cen- 
tury a compact signed between the 
czar of Russia and the Ukrainian lead- 
ers, and the failure of the czar to abide 
by the terms of that compact, placed the 
Ukrainians under Russia’s autocracy. 
Following the bad faith of the Russian 
ezar, the history of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple is one of misfortune and woe. 

For three centuries, except for the 
the brief period of 1918-20, Ukrainians 
have been subjected to oppressive alien 
regimes. But the First World War of- 
fered them the opportunity to free them- 
selves. The Russian autocracy was 
shattered in 1917, and the Ukrainian 
people proclaimed their independence in 
January of 1918. That date, the 22d of 
January 1918, marked the rebirth of the 
Ukrainian Republic. 

For the next 2 years the Ukrainians 
worked hard to rebuild their war-torn 
country and did their utmost to safe- 
guard their hard-won freedom. How- 
ever, before they had sufficient time to 
accomplish these goals, they were over- 
whelmed by their inveterate foes, the 
Russians. By the middle of 1920 the 
country was overrun by the Red Army, 
Ukraine’s independence vanished, and 
the country was made part of the Soviet 
Union. Since then, for more than four 
decades, some 42 million Ukrainians 
have been living under the oppressive 
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regime of Communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. During that time they have 
endured all the hardships of totalitari- 
anism, but they have not given up their 
national ideals or their devotion to free- 
dom. On this 43d anniversary observ- 
ance of their independence day, let us 
-hope that they will again attain their na- 
tional goal, freedom in their homeland. 





A Plan for the More Thorough Information 
of Members of Congress With Respect 
to Our Problems and Interests in For- 
eign Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following advertisement which pro- 
poses a strengthening of the sector of 
our activities affecting foreign nations, 
our relations with them and our national 
policy with respect to international prob- 
lems. The advertisement appeared in 
the New York Times of October 4, 1960. 
This is, indeed, good doctrine. It 
should be implemented. I am intro- 
ducing a bill to cover the situation. 

The advertisement follows: 

A PLAN FOR THE MorRE THOROUGH INFORMA- 
TION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO OUR PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The purpose of this advertisement is to 
propose a new bill designed to strengthen 
the sector of our congressional activities con- 
cerned with legislation affecting foreign 
countries, our relations with s4hem and our 
national policy with respect to international 
problems. 


OUR FOREIGN PROBLEMS ARE AS IMPORTANT AS 
OUR DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


The prime purpose of the proposed bill is 
to ensure that every one of our national law- 
makers will have the benefit of firsthand 
experience through an extended stay in two 
foreign countries. This need not be a 
utopian undertaking. In fact, it would 
cost each American citizen only two-thirds 
cent a year. 

In today’s world a U.S. Senator or Con- 
gressman who has never been abroad, and 
who sees America’s problems only in the 
light of the particular interests of his local 
constituents, is not properly equipped to 
discharge his or her duties to the Nation as 
a whole. 

We cannot afford to have legislation passed 
in Congress by Members who lack personal 
insight into the type of problems we face 
abroad and into the problems of foreign na- 
tions—which are very often identical. 

Just stop to compare the time, effort and 
study which a candidate for Congress usually 
devotes to local problems with his study and 
knowledge of foreign affairs. Yet, why 
should a Senator or Congressman, usually 
very capable and effective in protecting the 
local interests of his State or district, not 
be equally well equipped to make his own 
intelligent decisions on international affairs? 
Should he blindly follow the recommenda- 
tions of the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or of a congressional com- 
mittee? Would he blindly follow the lead of 
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others on domestic decisions affecting his 
State? No, he would refuse to delegate to 
others his right to decide such domestic or 
local. matters. Then why deal with the 
foreign problems of the entire country with 
less thorough preparation and qualification? 

We can no longer get along in Congress 
with relatively few experts on foreign rela- 
tions. We are living in an era where every 
American Senator and Congressman must 
have a basic personal understanding and 
some firsthand knowledge of the problems of 
other nations. No man can intelligently 
weigh and anticipate the actions and re- 
actions of other countries without having 
spent some time abroad. And an occasional 
congressional trip abroad providing for a 
couple of days of well-regimented herding 
through carefully selected sites and govern- 
ment offices in a number of countries is no 
substitute for gaining a personal insight into 
America’s problems abroad. 

It is not proposed to make every Member 
of Congress an expert on every geographic 
area. But two foreign countries, known 
reasonably well, are a sound basis from which 
to judge the affairs of other countries. For 
instance, a 20-day stay in a single southeast 
Asian country by a Member-elect of Congress 
will not only equip him or her better to ap- 
praise problems affecting that particular 
country and our relations with it, but the 
resulting experience can easily be translated 
and applied to other countries in the Middle 
East, Africa, or Latin America. A 10-day stay 
in any one of the Communist countries will 
help understand other countries of the Com- 
munist bloc. There will be more than 20 new 
and uncommitted republics in Africa alone. 
An understanding of their problems, aspira- 
tions and intentions gained through personal 
contact by Members of our Legislature is of 
the utmost importance. 

The vote of a freshman Member of the 
House of Representatives is counted the same 
as that of the chairman of the House For- 
eign Relations Committee with 20 years’ 
experience in Washington. 


TWO COUNTRIES IN 30 DAYS 


Superimposed on the experience of the 
present Members of Congress, the total 
knowledge gained by hundreds of Senators 
and Congressmen during 30 days of concen- 
trated studies would be tremendous and 
would encourage realistic decisions by legis- 
lators who know the problems firsthand. 
While one certainly cannot measure ac- 
quired knowledge and wisdom by simple 
numbers, it is equally sure that immeasur- 
able good will come from such indoctrina- 
tion and studies. Meeting Government of- 
ficials and private individuals socially is con- 
sidered an important part of the orientation 
and indoctrination program. The unofficial 
and personal statements made at a luncheon 
or dinner often shed valuable light on the 
true feelings, hopes, and fears of our friends 
and critics. As few lawmakers could afford 
to pay for such an orientation trip out of 
their own pocket the trip can only be under- 
taken at Government expense. The Mem- 
bers-elect of the Senate or House should 
have the right to be accompanied by their 
wives, as women are shrewd observers and 
would materially contribute to the success 
of the program. 

Trips on official business such as frequently 
undertaken by Senators and Congressmen 
covering countries at the rate of one every 2 
or 3 days, although necessary, are not con- 
sidered a substitute for the proposed bill; 
they do not allow sufficient time for personal 
contact with the leaders in all walks of life 
in the countries visited. 

Members-elect of Congress, while on the 
proposed 80-day study and survey trips, 
would meet all kinds of government of- 
ficials, representatives of opposition parties, 
military, financial, labor and educational 
leaders, farmers, journalists, industrialists, 
diplomats and businessmen; not only of the 
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country in question, but those from other 


countries stationed there as well. Thirty 
days filled with interviews, briefing sessions, 
visits, exchanges of ideas, surveys and ab- 
sorbing everything to be learned about the 
particular country and its neighbors will 
help create a sounder basis for making de- 
cisions on problems of world importance. 

The program then is not intended to en- 
courage hurried trips and superficial talks 
under the tutelage of our local ambassa- 
dor or military and economic mission chiefs, 
but to insure (with their advice and coopera- 
tion) a deeper, more broadly based and 
varied study of all aspects of local life, na- 
tional problems and the many developments 
of importance and significance to the 
United States. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


Four hundred and thirty-seven representa- 
tives are now elected or reelected every 2 
years. One hundred Senators are elected or 
reelected every 6 years (one-third every 2 
years). This totals 470 congressional Mem- 
bers elected or reelected every 2 years. As- 
suming all are accompanied on the proposed 
trips by their wives (or husbands), a gen- 
erous estimate of the cost of plane travel 
and all other expenses would be $5,000 per 
couple per month, totaling $2,350,000 every 
2 years. This is the equivalent of two-thirds 
cent per capita per year. 

This seems precious little compared to 
what we spend on training or indoctrinat- 
ing less important Government officials in 
other fields. 

No official Government business would be 
transacted on such trips. Neither would 
the trips be under the auspices of any 
one branch or agency of the Government. 
They should be supported by all U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies and missions abroad, but 
emphasis should be on meeting the na- 
tionals of the host country. 

Upon his return, each Senator and Con- 
gressman would submit a full report to 
Congress. Nonclassified portions would be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and 
the local press in the legislator’s State or 
congressional district would be urged to car- 
ry at least excerpts from such reports. 

In view of the fact that one-third of 
all the Senators and all the Congressmen 
are elected every 2 years, it would take 6 
years after the first election following pass- 
age of the bill before all Members of Con- 
gress could have participated. 

Countries to be visited by each Member- 
elect of Congress would be decided by lot 
and in such a matter that Members would 
have no choice of country. 

In order to accomplish these objectives 
without interfering with the official duties 
of the Members-elect, the proposed trips 
would be taken after elections and before 
Congress convenes. 


PROGRAM WILL BE BENEFICIAL TO ALL BRANCHES 
OF GOVERNMENT 


The personal knowledge and understand- 
ing gained by our lawmakers would not only 
help them in their own deliberations and 
decisions, but would materially contribute to 
a@ more effective and harmonious relationship 
between Congress and other branches of the 
U.S. Government in matters affecting our 
relations with foreign countries, the United 
Nations, the lending agencies, etc. 

The proposed legislation therefore should 
be welcomed by all concerned. Our legisla- 
tors are anxious to be as well equipped as 
possible for their complex responsibilities. 
The executive branch’s cooperation with 
Congress would be helped by such orienta- 
tion and study trips. Members of the 
Cabinet and heads of Government agencies 
would find their relations with Congress 
made easier through personal understand- 
ing of foreign problems gained by all Mem- 
bers of Congress. The American people, for 
two-thirds cent per year, could thus equip 
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our 537 Senators and Congressmen better to 
discharge their grave duties in this area con-— 
fidently and intelligently. .The following is 
an outline of the proposed legislation: 
SURVEY AND STUDY PROGRAM IN AND OF FOR- 
EIGN AREAS BY MEMBERS-ELECT OF CONGRESS 


1. A designating committee would be 
set up to define “designated areas’ for sur- 
vey and study. The designating committee 
will include cne representative from each of 
the following: the Senate, the House of 
Representatives, the office of the President, 
certain Cabinet departments such as State; 
Defense; Commerce; Agriculture; Health, 
Welfare, and Education and selected agen- 
cies directly concerned with matters of in- 
ternational scope and foreign aid. The 
representative of the Department of State 
would serve as chairman. 

2. “Designated areas” would be defined 
s0 as to include any nations or specified por- 
tions, territories, possessions or trust terri- 
tories of such nations or any other appro- 
priate geographical area. 

8. “Members-elect” would include any 
person elected or reelected to the Senate or 
House who had not undertaken a survey trip 
pursuant to this act. Each Member-elect 
would be obliged, either prior to taking his 
seat in Congress or as soon thereafter as 
practicable during an adjournment or recess, 
to spend at least 30 days in two designated 
areas, including 10 days in an area within 
the Communist bloc. The number of Mem- 
bers-elect to be assigned to each designated 
area would be determined prior to each con- 
gressional election by the Designating Com- 
mittee so that Members-elect, as assigned by 
lot, would be able to leave on their respective 
survey trips immediately following the elec- 
tion. 

4. The provisions of this bill shall not 
apply to Members of Congress who have 
taen their seats prior to this bill being enact- 
ed, unless they specifically wish to avail 
themselves of the provisions thereof during 
a period during which Congress is not in 
session. 

; 5. At least one Member-elect shall be as- 
signed to each designated area. The balance 
of the Members-elect shall be assigned in 
varying numbers to the various designated 
areas as determined by the Designating Com- 
mittee, giving due consideration to geo- 
graphical factors, population, resources, 
economy, and degree of US. interest in the 
respective area. No personal or Government 
business would be carried on by Members- 
elect during survey trips. Their entire time 
and effort would be devoted exclusively to 
the purposes of the bill, ie., the study of 
economic, political, health, educational, and 
other problems and matters of importance 
and interest to the United States. Each 
Member-elect would have the right to be ac- 
companied on his survey trip by his wife or 
cshusband. All reasonable and proper ex- 
penses incurred by each Member-elect or 
spouse, including travel time, would be pro- 
vided for, including adequate allowance for 
entertainment, all as determined within the 
limitations set by the proposed bill. 

6. Upon completion of the survey, and as 
soon as practical after taking his seat, each 
Member-elect will file a full report of the 
survey with the Designating Committee. 
Nonclassified portions of such reports would 
be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
and reprinting in the public press would be 
encouraged. 

This appeal is addressed to the presidential 
candidates Vice President Nixon and Senator 
Kennedy. It also is addressed to the chair- 
men of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee—whoever they may be in the new 
Congress. Should this appeal meet with 
favorable response, it is hoped that sponsors 
may be found in Congress to draft a bill 


setting forth the objectives and provisions 
outlined. 

This appeal is also addressed to the Amer- 
ican press in the hope that it will approve, 
publicize, and support the program. This 
advertisement, or excerpts thereof, may be 
reproduced freely, of course. 

If you agree with the plan, please write to 
your Senators and Congressmen expressing 
support, or simply mail this advertisement 
with your endorsement written on it. 

AMERICAN ADVISORY 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 





Growing Outery Against Teenage 
Drinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has long been concerned at the 
tragic results of New York State’s re- 
fusal to raise its legal age for drinking 
from 18 to 21 in conformity with all the 
States which surround her, I have been 
encouraged at recent reports which indi- 
cate a growing demand on the part of 
individuals and organizations in New 
York that corrective action be taken by 
the State legislature. 

It has long been my contention that 
this problem is essentially an interstate 
one, since the availability of alcoholic 
beverages in New York State has lured 
a great many young people from neigh- 
boring States where, as teenagers, they 
have been prohibited from drinking or 
purchasing such beverages. Unfortu- 
nately, until recently, the ugly record of 
teenage accidents and deaths following 
drinking sessions in New York has failed 
to move the legislature to act. 

Now, however, Governor Rockefeller 
has recognized the difficulty this situ- 
ation has caused adjacent States and 
has acknowledged the responsibility of 
his State to look into it. In addition, 
more and more influential organizations 
within the State have demanded that 
the law be changed, a significant devel- 
opment, in my judgment, since out-of- 
State voices have heretofore fallen on 
deaf legislative ears. 

In the belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress has a valid interest in this 
interstate problem, and in the hope that 
continued efforts will assure success, I 
include as a part of my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD an editorial from the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Times-Union which was reprint- 
ed on January 9, 1961, in the Plainfield 
(N.J.) Courier-News, an editorial from 
the January 20, 1961, Newark Evening 
News, and a news article from the Janu- 
ary 22 Newark Sunday News. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News, 
Jan. 9, 1961] 
LEGAL DRINKING AGE 

Many New Jersey residents are concerned 
that the legal age for drinking in New York 
State is 18. In New Jersey the legal age is 
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21. The following discussion of the subject 
is an editorial from the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times-Union, one of the Gannett group of 
newspapers which favors raising the legal 
age in New York to 21. 

Like many another knotty problem, the 
question of raising New York State’s mini- 
mum age for liquor sales from 18 to 21 may 
remain. buried in committee in 1961 as it 
has in past years. 


But articles on teenage drinking present 


evidence that a great many people are con- 
cerned about the problem. And not all of 
them are residents of the border States, 
whose teenagers take advantage of New 
York’s more liberal law and later closing 
hours to cross the State lines, drink, and then 
drive home, sometimes with fatal results. 

Assemblyman Lucio F. Russo, Republican, 
of Staten Island, whose bill to raise New 
York’s legal liquor sales limit from 18 to 
21 has stayed bottled up for years in the 
legislature’s excise committee, has said that 
chief opposition to it comes from the liquor 
industry and from organized labor. 

The industry’s opposition is understand- 
ably selfish. Teenagers are good business. 
Organized labor’s opposition has a familiar 
ring—it fears that any reduction in liquor 
traffic would mean fewer jobs. There is no 
way of proving this, and the argument is 
not very compelling. 

Others point out that girls are allowed to 
marry at 18 without parental consent, and 
boys are required to bear arms at that age. 
Another objection is that‘raising the mini- 
mum drinking age in public from 18 to 21 
might mean a return of many of the evils 
of prohibition, although this can’t be proven 
either. 

It seems to us that many of these argu- 
ments against raising the age limit are spe- 
cious and based on false sentiment. In the 
last analysis, the question is one of judg- 
ment and morality. 

Alcohol has never been noted as a specific 
for improving the judgment of anyone, at 
18 or 50. The evidence is all to the contrary. 

What distinguishes the average teenager 
from his adult counterpart is not his ability 
to run faster, throw a football better, or get 
along with less sleep. It’s his lack of good 
judgment that should come with maturity 
and experience and a sense of responsibility. 

Is it moral to drink? A great many people 
think not, even though they go on doing it, 
even though they see the evils of alcoholism 
all around them, even though they know in 
their heerts that the later in years a person 
starts to drink, the better. 

America has had one prolonged, tragic ex- 
perience with prohibition. But raising the 
drinking age limit to 21 would not be pro- 
hibition and shouldn’t be confused as such. 

New York's neighboring States are worried 
about this situation. We agree with Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller when he said, “If this is a 
problem causing real difficulty to our neigh- 
bors, it’s up to us to look into it.” 

We hope that New York takes more than 
a cursory look. 

[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
Jan. 20, 1961] 


RISING VOICES 


An excuse often heard at Albany for not 
raising New York’s minimum drinking age 
from 18 to 21 is that the demand for a 
change comes mainly from outside the State. 

It would be more accurate to say that the 
individual groups seeking to amend the law 
cannot compete with the concerted lobbying 
of those with a financial stake in the status 
quo. An effective ally for those who give 
first priority to revenue has been the excise 
committee with its ever-ready pigeonhole 
for the opposition’s legislative efforts. 

Lately, however, a change has been noted. 
Opponents of the present minimum appear 
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to be growing. The New York State Council 
of Churches has reentered the campaign, 
joining the State grange, Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and State PTA. 

Their efforts have convinced Senator 
Marchi, of Staten Island, who heads a de- 
laying action known as a study committee, 
that public hearings should be resumed at 
this legislative session. It now remains for 
interested individuals and groups to join 
a coordinated campaign to abolish the legal 
sale of liquor to teenagers. : 





[From the Newark Sunday News, Jan. 22, 
1961] 


TeEN DRINKING Hit In NEw YORK—PRESSURE 
Mounts WITHIN STATE FoR CHANGING Law 
(By Guy Savino) 

New Yorx.—“I feel,’’ wrote the high school 
principal from Dutchess County, “that I 
would not be doing my full job if I did not 
write to you and urge that the legislature 
curb the ability of our teenagers to obtain 
alcoholic beverages in our State.” 

“TI am sure you will recognize the case I 
am about to relate from the newspaper 
headlines,” wrote the president of a West- 
chester parent-teachers’ association. “A 
mother in our area held a teenage open 
house. Not a drop of liquor was served. Yet 
a fierce fight broke out in which a 17-year- 
old boy lost his life. A great many of those 
who attended the party had been imbibing 
alcoholic liquor before they arrived. Can’t 
we do something to make it illegal for those 
under 21 to purchase liquor?” 

These are just two samples of letters that 
flow in upon New York legislators during the 
year. The quoted letters are from the files 
of Senator John Marchi, Staten Island Re- 
publican. 

STUDYING LIQUOR LAW 


Marchi is chairman of a legislative com- 
mittee that is surveying the State’s alco- 
holic beverage law. For some time the com- 
mittee has debated reconsidering the law 
which forbids purchase of liquor to persons 
under 18. New York stands alone in the 
Nation as a State in which those under 21 
are permitted to patronize bars and to buy 
liquor. 

Marchi said he believes that because of the 
public interest in the question, as revealed 
by the letters and by the rising anger of 
school, farm, and church groups the age 
question must be reconsidered. 

For years New York’s neighbors, led by 
New Jersey, have bitterly criticized the State 
law. But the complaints have been spora- 
dic. It soon was recognized that if the 
change desired was to be effected it would 
have to come as a result of action within 
the State. 

Such interest now appears to be manifest- 
ing itself. 

MORE CONFIDENT 


Assemblyman Lucius Russo, Republican 
assemblyman from Staten Island, has intro- 
duced for the sixth time a bill to raise the 
age for purchase of liquor to 21. Russo 
is more confident than at any time in the 
past that his bill will become law. 

Patting a fat file in his cabinet, he said 
he now has demands for action from the 
State parent-teachers’ association, the New 
York State Teachers Asociation, the State as- 
sociation of secondary school principals, the 
New York State Grange, the State bureau 
of farms, the State conference farm organi- 
zation, and the State council of churches. 

“These are not people who act without 
long and serious consideration,” said Russo. 
“They represent the finest in our State, if 
the legislature does not heed them, then who 
will heed?” 

But Russo said that pressure cannot be 
let up. 

The New York law has been criticized be- 
cause youth, refused liquor in their own 
States, cross over to New York. Those from 
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New Jersey make their way into New York 
over the bridges and tunnels and cross the 
State line from Bergen County into Suffern. 
But groups in other States have also com- 
plained about the law. 

However, those who have been fighting for 
the change feel they are thwarted because 
their own campaign rises and falls as public 
interest dictates, but the lobbyists who fight 
to retain the present law are on the job 
constantly. 





On Recognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we are cer- 
tain to hear much discussion in the com- 
ing months about recognition of Red 
China and admitting it to the United 
Nations. I have been and will continue 
to be opposed to such recognition until 
the government of that county proves its 
right to recognition by adherence to the 
rules of international law and its re- 
nunciation of aggression. 

In order to understand the pressures 
we will be under to force recognition I 
call to the attention of the Members 
the following article from the January 
22, 1961, edition of Our Sunday Visitor: 


RIGHT OR WRONG—SrTop, THIEF! 


Somebody has stolen my car. I know who 
it is, for I see him driving it shamelessly 
around town. He is a racketeer who has half 
the community paying tribute to him. He 
does a thriving trade in narcotics and blue 
movies. He is the local numbers king, our 
No. 1 bootlegger. He never appears in pub- 
lic unless he is surrounded by his own goon 
platoon. He has the whole town terrified, 
and yet some of our nicest people think it 
“smart” to entertain him. 

I have been to the police several times 
about my shiny new Chevvie and at first 
they clucked their tongues sympathetically 
and promised to do something. But as the 
months go by they tend to fob off my com- 
plaints and yesterday I overheard one of 
them refering to me as that old bore. 

I still don’t have my car and, worse, now 
there are prominent people in town starting 
to call me a troublemaker. 

“Why don’t you give up? You can’t argue 
with reality, can you? He is in possession of 
your car. He is the de facto owner. Do you 
have to be an ostrich and keep your head 
forever stuck in the sand? Forget your old 
car. You're never going to get it back. It’s 
his now. Anyway, he’s got it and what can 
you do about it? And, for pete’s sake, stop 
calling him a robber. What difference does 
it make how he got it? The important thing 
it that he has it. Whyn’t you go off some- 
place and just drop dead?” 


In that parable you have all the principles, 


on the Chinese Reds who, with their goon 
tactics, have taken over their native land. 
Should they be granted diplomatic recog- 
nition?—should these bandits even be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations? Certainly 
not, for they have obtained their power by 
force and fraud. Their title to possession 
is illegitimate. Any form of recognition 
would be a betrayal of the poor Chinese 
people now held in slavery. 

Nevertheless, traitorous Reds here in the 
United States and all over the world will 
concert their efforts with special vigor dur- 
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ing 1961 to procure diplomatic recognition 
by our Government and admission to the 
U.N. (with a place as one of the great powers 
on the Security Council) for Communist 
China. A memorandum from Father Joseph 
F. Thorning of World Affairs predicts the 
steps by which they will attempt to achieve 
their goals: 

1. There will be an early decision by the 
new administration permitting a number of 
Sovietized Chinese journalists to enter this 
country, with the simuitaneous authoriza- 
tion of U.S. newsmen in limited numbers: to 
visit Red China; 

2. A cultural exchange program, modeled 
on that now in force between the U.S.S.R. 
and our country, between Soviet China and 
the United States; 

3. A relaxation of the embargo on ship- 
ments to Red China, paving the way for 
increased trade and possible credit facilities, 
sold to the American public with the expla- 
nation that the Soviet dictator of China, 
Mao Tse-tung (like Josip Broz Tito?) can 
perhaps be detached from the Marxist- 
Leninist world conspiracy; and finally ; 

4. The establishment of full diplomatic 
relations between Red China and the United 
States, a move which already enjoys the 
support of all those public figures who agi- 
tated most persistently against full diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, such as Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Chester Bowles, Averell 
Harriman, Senator Wayne Morse, and the 
rest of their type. 

This whole program of creeping recog- 
nition will be punctuated all the way by 
declarations from the White House and the 
State Department alleging that there is no 
intent to approve the nature of the present 
regime in Red China. 

The usual false prophets masquerading as 
newspapermen—Drew Pearson, Walter Lipp- 
mann (who was mistaken in his estimate of 
Fidel Castro), and sundry editorial writers 
on the Washington Post, the New York Eve- 
ning Post, the Reporter, and the Nation— 
will beat the drums in the vanguard of this 
campaign. 

Now the overwhelming majority of the 
American people want none of this short- 
sighted and immoral policy. But in order to 
make their convictions effective, they will 
need information, leadership,. and courage. 
Only thus can they cope with the practi- 
tioners of our present day “black magic”’-— 
mean propaganda—who have just scored an- 
other triumph for evil by wangling subsidies 
of $100 million from American taxpayers for 
the Communist dictator Josip Broz Tito. We 
must convince those around us that it is im- 
possible to win victories for freedom and 
decency by advancing moneys to Communist 
police states. 

Unfortunately, even some segments of the 
religious press, which was alert and effective 
in upholding liberty and Christian values 
against the Tito visit first proposed in 1956— 
57, have been victimized, in a few important 
instances, by Red “transmissions belt” oper- 
ators. In all likelihood, these editors, some 
of whom joined in the clamor of Representa- 
tive JAMES ROOSEVELT to abolish the con- 
gressional committee for defense against 
communism, do not have the least inkling 
of the way in which they are being duped. 

They ought to take their lead from Arch- 
bishop Paul Yu-Pin, formerly of Peiping and 
now planning a great university for free 
China on Formosa. Now visiting in the 
United States, Archbishop Yu—Pin had this to 
say in an interview with Bob Considine: 

“First of all, it (recognition and admit- 
tance of Red China to the U.N.) would in- 
crease the prestige of Red China instead of 
diminishing it. It would lend a stamp of ap- 
proval to the thousands of Red Chinese 
agents working all through the world today. 
Imagine 500 Chinese visiting Havana to cele- 
brate a Cuban anniversary. I was in Lima 
not long ago and learned that the authorities 
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have found Red Chinese working with the 
anti-Government guerrillas in the Andes. 

“Your country has had relations with Rus- 
sia since 1933. All you’ve had since that 
time is trouble. What do you really know 
about Russia? Where are you barred in 
Russia? The British ized Red China 
immediately, and have not yet been able to 
send an ambassador there. The leaders of 
the Chinese slaves are out to conquer the 
world, just as are the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. If one cries ‘peace’ and the other 
‘war,’ that doesn’t matter. They work to- 
gether. To think they don’t, and there will 
be trouble between them, is pathetic wishful 
thinking.” 

Archbishop Yu-Pin believes that it would 
be a disastrous mistake if the United States 
and its allies forced free China to give up 
Quemoy and Matsu. “They are the best for- 
tified islands in the world,” he says. “Free 
Chinese troops could hold them indefinitely 
without outside help. They are the eyes of 
free China and of your 7th Fleet. To 
give them up would be to say to all slaves 
everywhere who strive for freedom, ‘abandon 
hope.’” 

It is significant that those editors—Catho- 
lics among them—who do everything pos- 
sible to smear and belittle the Knights of 
Columbus, the American Legion, Our Sunday 
Visitor, the Brooklyn Tablet, the Catholic 
News, of New York, the Wanderer (St. Paul), 
the Register, and National Review, are the 
very people who are most compassionate re- 
garding the present Communist dictatorship 
in Cuba. And no doubt we shall soon see 
them turning, little by little, toward the sup- 
port of concessions to Red China. 

Why? 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, the time is overdue, 
nbw, for us to withdraw recognition of the 
Communist government in Russia and re- 
shape our foreign policy realistically. We 
are in an all-out struggle with the Commu- 
nists until one side is victorious. 





Communist Sympathizers Mislead 
American Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS. M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant part of the cold war is the per- 
sistent and determined effort by Com- 
munist sympathizers to mislead and con- 
fuse the youth of this country. 

As an example, I am including with 
my remarks a letter I received recently 
from a student in my State of Wash- 
ington, and also my letter in reply. 

This young man is highly critical of 
the activities of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in general, and 
specifically of the film depicting the stu- 
dent riots in San Francisco last May 
during a committee hearing in that city. 
My reply answers the questions he raises 
and provides the true facts. For obvi- 
ous reasons, the young man’s name has 
been deleted. 

The letters are as follows: 

Hon. THomas M. PEtLy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: This letter is in reference to your ap- 
pearance on the television program, “Con- 
gress Reports,” seen on January 15, 1961, 
9:30 am., on KOMO-TV (in Seattle). On 
that program I watched with great interest 
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your discussion with Congressman FRANCIS 
E. Water, for I had recently completed re- 
search for a theme on congressional investi- 
gations of un-American activities. As a part 
of this research, I watched the film, “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” in a showing at Everett High 
School. When you and Congressman WALTER 
were discussing this motion picture, I was 
most disturbed by your public denial of the 
fact that “Operation Abolition” is extremely 
slanted. While I watched the film, I ob- 
served the following: 

1. Use of music to evoke desired emotions 
from the audience. This included solemn, 
throbbing music as demonstrators were be- 
ing dispersed, and triumphant, patriotic 
music as a member of the committee spoke 
in front of a picture of our Capitol. 

2. Use of the emotional appeal of a 70-year- 
old police officer who was pushed over and 
suffered a stroke during the demonstrations. 
Why was such a man sent to break up 4 
riot in the first place? 

3. Men, Communists and non-Communists, 
shown in a bad light while exercising their 
right of free speech. This included making 
two San Francisco councilmen appear to be 
inciting a riot, which they were not. 

Further concerned about this subject, I 
found an article on it by Mr. Paul Jacobs 
in the Reporter of November 24, 1960. He 
noted the following: 

1. Although this supposedly commercial 
film was edited and narrated by members of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee staff, Operation Abolition contained none 
of the usual credits. 

2. Quote Mr. Jacobs: “Separate sequences 
have been run together in “Operation Aboli- 
tion” to give the impression of mob action, 
and the film shows students displaying de- 
fiance after police warnings, although ac- 
tually the demonstrations occurred at a com- 
pletely different time. And the police use of 
fire hoses on the students is justified on the 
basis of the claim that the students at- 
tempted to rush police barricades inside the 
city hall, where the committee was holding 
its hearings. But no Alm accompanies the 
commentary about this alleged attempt; in 
fact, photographs taken at the time show 
the students seated on the floor and in the 
corridors when the hoses were turned “on 
them.” 

3. In the same article: “After the riots 
were over, the sheriff of San Francisco 
County said: “There was no act of physical 
aggression on the part of the students.’” 

4. Mr. Jacobs: “The film offered no evi- 
dence that the original demonstration was 
under the control of the Communist Party.” 


5. Mr. Jacobs also stated that William | 


Wheeler of the House committee staff has 
admitted on a Los Angeles TV program that 
there were distortions in the film. 

I have read books on the Communist con- 
spiracy and am against communism as I 
know you are. I also disapprove of the un- 
ruliness shown by some of the students at 
San Francisco. I do, however, approve 
of the American rights of dissension and 
free speech, which I am convinced this film 
and the committee that put it out under- 
mine. 

Congressman PELLy, if you are the fair and 
just man I think you are, you will let the 
people you represent know, in your next re- 
port, that Operation Abolition is a slanted 
film. Furthermore, you will take steps to see 
that this film be shown in schools only when 
the whole truth is told along with it, I will 
be eagerly watching “Congress Reports” and 
my mailbox for your reply. 

Very truly yours, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1961. 
Dear ——: I acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated January 17 and wish to note my 
interest in your remarks about the film “Op- 
eration Abolition.” But I cannot agree with 
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your view that the film is slanted. On the 
contrary, the film is factual—a newsreel por- 
trayal of incidents actually occurring at the 
San Francisco hearings of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. It is not a fictional 
account, or the product of imagination. It 
is, in short, a documentation of current 
events. 

Of course, I am aware that there has been 
a determined effort to discredit this film. In 
this effort, the enemies of freedom and free 
spéech have not hesitated to employ artifice, 
irrelevancies, and slander. The message of 
the film, namely, that the Communists in- 
stigated and led the riots, is clearly estab- 
lished. I am forwarding to you, under sepa- 
rate cover, certain documentation and items, 
including the recently published hearings 
held at San Francisco, which should clarify 
this entire matter for you. 

I would like to comment briefly on your 
numbered observations: _ 

1. You note the use of music to accom- 
pany the narration of the film. This is quite 
@ common device in documentary films, to 
preserve interest in the narrative; however, 
I will not debate the desirability of employ- 
ing music to accompany any documentary 
film, but you must agree that the question 
of the use of music is totally irrelevant to 
the question whether the scenes portrayed 
in the film are facts, photographed and re- 
corded at the time and place purportedly 
covered. The music has no bearing at all 
upon the truth or falsity of the scenes re- 
corded by the cameras. 

2. You observed what you call the “use 
of the emotional appeal of a 70-year-old 
police officer who was pushed over and suf- 
fered a stroke during the demonstrations.” 
You ask why was such a man sent to break 
up a riot in the first place? First, I should 
point out that our information is that this 
policeman was about 60 years old—an age 
that one day you will understand and appre- 
ciate is not too old for employment, par- 
ticularly in courthouses and municipal 
buildings where elderly policemen are tradi- 
tionally employed because the activity in 
such places is not considered arduous but 
suitable for such age. But it is not a ques- 
tion of this man’s age or employment, but a 
question of an assault actually committed 
upon him by people who should have con- 
ducted themselves in an orderly fashion. 
Secondly, this film does not purport to dis- 
cuss the sociological issue whether that par- 
ticular age group should be employed in par- 
ticular capacities. The question is obviously 
irrelevant. Moreover, you wish to dismiss 
the fact which occurred at the rioting be- 
cause it has an incidental emotional appeal. 
Do you realize that your suggestion would be 
to delete a fact which actually occurred? 
Moreover, there are many facts that have 
incidental emotional reactions. These are 
facts of life. For example, the depiction of 
@ burglary would create an emotional reac- 
tion. Would you for that reason close your 
eyes to the occurrence? 

3. You say that “men, Communists, and 
non-Communists,” are “shown in a bad light 
while exercising their right of free speech.” 
This assertion is incomprehensible. You 
should realize that facts are facts—whatever 
conclusion or judgment particular individ- 
uals may draw from them as to the light in 
which they appear. Hitler frequently exer- 
cised his right of free speech, and we have 
seen his performance in movies. We also 
found him to be in a bad light. 

You next raise the subject of a certain 
article by Paul Jacobs in the Reporter, and 
you have five observations in connection with 
that: 

1. You said the film did not contain the 
usual credits. What has this to do with the 
facts portrayed in the film? Jacobs’ asser- 
tion in this respect is obviously totally irrele- 
vant to the issue. 

2. You quote from Jacobs that, “separate 
sequences were run together to give an im- 
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pression of mob action, etc.” This assertion 
is completely false. The pictures speak for 
themselves and give no other impression than 
a relation of fact. 

3. Jacobs makes a statement in his article 
that “after the riots were over, the sheriff 
of San Francisco County said: ‘There was no 
act of physical aggression on the part of the 
students.’” This statement of Jacobs is not 
true. Sheriff Carberry of San Francisco has 
repudiated this report made by Jacobs. 

4. You quote Jacobs’ charge that ‘“‘the film 
offered no evidence that the original demon- 
stration was under the control of the Com- 
munist Party.” This statement of Jacobs is 
likewise contradicted by the facts. The evi- 
dence establishes the contrary. 

5. Jacobs took William Wheeler’s state- 
ment out of context, as the transcript of the 
discussion demonstrates. Wheeler was re- 
ferring to an immaterial error in the film 
which passed unnoticed until the film was 
already produced. A section of the narration 
stated that Harry Bridges was escorted out of 
city hall shortly before the riots took place, 
whereas Harry Bridges actually was taken out 
of the building shortly after the rioting oc- 
curred. There are no distortions in the film. 

Finally, perhaps I should comment upon 
your demand that I should “take steps to 
see that this film be shown in schools only 
when the whole truth is told along with it.” 
I must regard this as something of an im- 
pertinence. This film is truthful and factual. 
I do not see why the people who show it in 
the exercise of free speech on their part, 
should be under any obligation to invite 
detractors of the film to make a counter- 
demonstration. If anyone wishes to com- 
ment adversely on the film that is their 
affair, but certainly free speech does not re- 
quire that anyone showing the film should 
be required to produce those who wish to talk 
against it. 

I trust that this will answer your inquiries 
and will serve to clear your mind on certain 
points, about which you appear to have been 
misled by the inaccurate reporting of Mr. 
Jacobs in the Reporter. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS M. PELLY. 





The Silver Reserve Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I should like to 
suggest that it is quite likely that the 
Congress will consider legislation dealing 
with the Treasury silver reserve during 
this present session. Therefore, the fol- 
lowing letter is seriously timely. 

Mr. Robert M. Hardy, Jr., president, 


Sunshine Mining Co., Spokane, Wash.., 


has prepared an informative letter on 
the subject which, I believe, should be 
made available to my colleagues. The 
silver reserve problem is one which de- 
mands our careful consideration and I 
am confident that my colleagues will 
benefit from Mr. Hardy’s views. 

His letter follows: 

SUNSHINE MINING Co., 
Spokane, Wash., January 13, 1961. 

Hon. WALT HORAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN Horan: It is not un- 
likely that among the proposals confronting 
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the 87th Congress will be some which would 
dilute and degrade the monetary system still 
further. 

One of the most deceptively plausible may 


be the proposal to liquidate silver certifi- . 


cates and replace them with Federal Reserve 
notes. If the proposal is successful, the 
Treasury silver reserve may well be dissi- 
pated to the advantage of the silver manu- 
facturing interests. As it now stands, the 
Treasury silver reserve amounts to slightly 
less than 2 billion ounces and there is an 
additional 125 million ounces of general fund 
or free silver, this being the seigniorage 
from silver purchases which is being used for 
subsidiary silver coinage. In recent years, 
the Treasury has also been selling from this 
free silver fund to manufacturers at 91 cents 
an ounce, effectively keeping a ceiling on the 
market for the metal, since the sales are 
made at a price below those in the world 
market. 

The arguments for liquidating this Treas- 
ury silver reserve derive from obsolete facts 
and theories which disappeared 20 years ago. 
The theory runs that as silver is no longer 
the standard of value anywhere in the world, 
it has not utility as money, and a wealthy 
power such as the United States has no need 
of silver in its monetary system. 

Bact No. 1: Two World Wars have proved 
the value of silver. Sfiver is still of im- 
mense importance as a store of wealth among 
vast populations of the world toward whom 
the United States has assumed major com- 
mitments for their well-being. Colonial 
powers had demonetized silver in Asia, be- 
ginning in 1900, but when World War I 
broke out, the populations of Asia demanded 
silver in exchange for their wares and as a 
price of their loyalty. Great Britain had to 
appeal to the United States to provide 200 
million ounces. 

In World War II the same situation re- 
curred, and the U.S. Treasury reserves were 
called upon for over 400 million ounces. 

Fact No. 2: Governments of Europe and 
elsewhere are rediscovering the need for sil- 
ver. Even in the so-called gold standard 
and paper money countries, silver money is 
coming back into use in unprecedented fash- 
ion. Throughout the world governments 
are again realizing that only the precious 
metals are adequate reflection of sovereignty. 
In North America, the amount of silver in 
circulation is growing by leaps and bounds, 
due in part to the rise of vending machines 
using coins. In the United States, silver 
for coinage alone is now running well in 
excess of domestic production, over 40 mil- 
lion ounces per year. 

Fact No. 3: World consumption is cur- 
rently one and a half times world produc- 
tion,. a condition which cannot endure. 
United States overall consumption is more 
than four times U.S. production, which has 
been drying up as a result of short-sighted 
public policy. U.S. silver production today, 
in contrast to that of minerals generally, is 
only about 60 percent of 1900 production. 
Industrial and coinage consumption in the 
United States now total 130 to 140 million 
ounces per year, as against annual domestic 
production of about 30 million ounces. 

Fact No. 4: Silver reserves are indispens- 
ible to national security. The U.S. Treasury 
controls the only mobilized silver reserve in 
the world. The strategic importance of this 
reserve in time of war is inestimable, par- 
ticularly in Asia, but will be essential for 
war production, over 900 million ounces be- 
ing put to industrial usage in World War II. 
We have stockpiles of all other strategic 
materials and we need a stockpile of silver. 
From the standpoint of national security, 
it makes little difference whether this stock- 
pile is held by the Treasury or by some 
other Government agency. If it is in the 
Treasury, it serves a double purpose of pro- 
viding intrinsic value as backing to cur- 
rency and at the same time being available 
to meet strategic defense requirements. 
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Fact No. 5: Present Treasury policy dis- 
courages production. The Treasury’s policy 
of selling its general fund silver is today 
keeping a ceiling on prices, thereby discour- 
aging production at a time when new sources 
of. supply should be developed to meet the 
growing demands. Sales are being made at 
prices below those existing in the world mar- 
ket, thereby compounding the problem. 

For these reasons it is respectfully re- 
quested that you give any proposed silver 
legislation your most careful scrutiny and 
permit the submission of a documented brief 
on the subject before you determine your 
legislative position. 4 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert M. Harpy, Jr., 
President. 





Italian Contributions to the American 
Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the REcorD a very interesting 
article entitled “The Brotherhood of 
Man and the Fatherhood of God.” The 
author of it is Mr. John J. DeLury, presi- 
dent and business manager of Loca} 831, 
Uniformed Sanitationmen’s Association 
in New York. 

The article is one of a series being 
planned on the cultural, religious, and 
other heritages which America has in- 
herited from various groups that have 
settled in this country. This one dis- 
cusses Americans of Italian origin. 
Other articles will deal with the con- 
tributions of the Irish, German, Polish, 
Jewish, and other nationality groups. 
Mr. DeLury’s article is as follows: 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN AND THE FATHER- 
HOOD OF GoD 

Brotherhood in the best sense of the word 
is practiced by 99.94 percent of the 10,000 
“men in green” of Local 831, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, all year round, 
not just around Christmastime or during the 
Brotherhood Month of February. We believe 
all people in this great country of ours must 
learn to respect each other and each other’s 
human dignity and human rights. 

Different nationalities and/or religions 
(and sometimes even different branches of 
the same nationalities and/or religions) dis- 
trust each other when they live in Europe 
and in other parts of the world. However, 
once they migrate here they get along rea- 
sonably well. We must foster that spirit of 
getting along with, and respecting, the other 
fellow. We agree heartily with the late Will 
Rogers’ classic remark that he never met a 
man he didn’t like, meaning just because 4 
person is Jewish, Negro or otherwise an 
American of Irish, German, Polish, British, 


‘French, or Puerto Rican birth or descent. 


or what-havwe-you is no reason in the world 
to dislike him. Let each person have the 
free and equal chance to prove his own 
worth. Only the Communists (and the 
world has never known greater gangsters on 
an international scale than are Communists) 
would have it otherwise and would set us 
against each other. We all have so much 
to contribute to America, no matter what 
our religion or national derivation. 

Let us now, for example, take the case of 
our wonderful American citizens born in 
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Italy or of Italian descent—our paisanos. 
‘We Americans of all kinds—and Americans 
are of all kinds—are quite accustomed to 
hearing and saying, “America, I love you.” 
On the other hand, our aural antennas would 
“go way up if we should hear it as “Amerigo, 
I love you.” Yet “America” is only the 
female term for “Amerigo” or “Americus.” 
Cur United States of America, as well as our 
two continents in this hemisphere, were 
named after an Italian, Amerigo Vespucci, 
from Florence, Italy. 

Speaking of , “Hail Columbia,” and 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” both 
pay homage to the discoverer of our New 
World, Christopher Columbus, of course, of 
Genoa, Italy. As omniscient Ralph Waldo 
Emerson once said, “Every ship that comes 
to America got its chart from Columbus.” 
’ The greatest explorers for the British were 
the Italian brothers Giovanni and Sebastino 
Caboto, or better known to British and 
American school children as John and 
Sebastian Cabot. 

France's top explorer here could not have 
operated without the help of his two ablest 
assistants, the Italian brothers Enrico and 
Alfonso Tonti. In fact, a farming com- 
munity consisting of Americans of Italian 
extraction was named Tontitown in honor 
of Enrico, in the late 1890’s in Arkansas. 
When these people opened their school, local 
thugs burned it down to the ground. When 
the church was likewise in danger, the priest 
met the mob with a gun. Thanks to such 
stalwart souls as the priest, Tontitown is 
today a flourishing town. 

An Italian, Constantino Beltrami, was the 
first person to discover the sources of the 
Mississippi River. The Italian explorer 
Giovanni DaVerransano preceded Henry 
Hudson to the Hudson River. 

Father Eusebio China was an explorer who 
went to the west coast. Father Marco da 
Mezza accompanied the Coronado expedition. 

Famous Col. George Rogers Clark was sent 
to clear the British out of what was then 
known as our Northwest Territory (now 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota). However, the intrepid colonel had 
practically mo resources. Along came 
Giuseppe Mario Francesco Vigo, from Pied- 
mont, Italy. The latter was a fur trader 
and soldier of fortune. The colonel used 
this fur trader’s money, equipment and in- 
formation to whip the British roundly. 
This gave America not only this valuable 
region, but it also made possible the subse- 
quent Louisiana Purchase and later opened 
the way to the Pacifiic. 

Philip Mazzei came to Virginia from Italy 
to grow silkworms, olives and wine grapes. 
Thomas Jefferson not only bought shares in 
the enterprise, but the two men became fast 
friends. Mazzei’s immeasurable contribution 
to our national freedom was his populariz- 
ing of the idea of freedom. Mazzei was the 
originator of the expression “All men are by 
nature equally free and independent.” 
Mazzei went even further. He wrote some 
of the words that the great Thomas Jeffer- 
son translated into our wonderful Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Mazzei and his Italian workers joined the 
Independence Company of Albemarle County, 
Va., and marched to the coast to fight against 
the British to help our country win its free- 
dom from the British yoke. Mazzei paved 
the way for the great pamphleteers for free- 
dom, Thomas Paine and Samuel Adams and 
others, who would otherwise have been dis- 
missed as mere “radicals.” 

In 1784 Mazzei wrote to Madison, “America 
is my Jupiter, Virginia my Venus.” While in 
Paris, he resisted attacks by French writers 
on what he called “my adopted country.” 

Many Americans of Italian origin or de- 
scent have been among our greatest artists: 
Cappellano, Persico, Brumidi, Costaginni, 
Amateis, Franzoni, Valperti, Causici, Tren- 
tanove, Vincenti, to mention a few. The 
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“Michaelangelo” of our National Capitol was 
none other than Brumidi. He also made 
frescoes: Storia del America, Washington at 
Yorktown, L’Apoteos de Washington. (He 
was also famous for painting the Crocefi- 
cione.) Constantino Brumidi finished his 
frescoes when he was past 70. 

Amateis, who died in 1920, made the 
bronze doors of the National Capitol. Fran- 
zoni designed and executed the bronze clock 
in the Capitol with the statue of Storia on 
its top. The emblematic eagle in the Capitol 
was sculptured by Volperti. The statue, Lib- 
erty Proclaiming Peace, is by Causici. 

The Pere Marquette statue in the House of 
Representatives in Washington, was by Tren- 
tanove. The Indian Chief Be-She-Ke was by 
Vincenti. The statue Marta was by Cappel- 
lano. Persico sculptured the groups Il Geneo 
d’Americo, and Scoperta del Nuovo Mondo. 
Other famous sculptors were Onorio Ruotolo 
and Attilio. 

The first director of our National Museum 
of Art was Luigi Palma di Casnola. Philip 
Traetta was a composer and friend of Presi- 
dents Madison and Monroe. The New York 
World called the inventor Antonio Meucci 
one of the most important figures in the 
scientific world. Giuseppe Mario Bellanca 
was a famous airplane designer. He died on 
December 26, 1960, - leukemia at the age 
of 74. 

Perhaps the greabest mayor New York City 
ever had, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, was the son 
of an Italian immigrant bandmaster in our 
Army. Perhaps San Francisco’s oe 
mayor was Angelo Rossi. 

Maj. Gen. Eduardo Ferrero, of the Union 
Army, distinguished himself with great valor 
in the Civil War at the Battle of Antietam. 
Lt. Col. Henry A. Mucci, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Denver, Colo., was one of our great war 
heroes of all times. 

Mother Cabrini is America’s only Catholic 
saint. 

Nobel prize physicist Enrico Fermi was 
perhaps one of the greatest contributors to 
atomic research. 

Americans of Italian birth or descent are 
among the most loyal and staunchest union 
members, whether their names by Lou Lucci, 
Carmine Yorio, Frank Amodeo, Rocky Yanoti, 
Henry Romeo, Pete D’Albert, James Mac- 
chiaroli, Sal Monzio, Pete Vecchio, Vinnie 
Lamia, Joe Paolillo, Joe Ferone, Andy 
Dimino, Benny Ardizzone, or what have you. 


Something sickening to all decent Ameri-. 


cans is the way the entertainment and fic- 
tion-writing worlds incessantly portray peo- 
ple of Italian extraction as gangsters. This 
is not only unfair, it is so far from the truth 
that it is not even funny. The proportion is 
no higher than that for Negroes, Jews, or 
other Americans of Norwegian, Irish, German, 
Polish, British, French, or Puerto Rican birth. 
People forget that Italian names are easier 
to recognize than other types of names, that 
is all. 

Another thing, there is not and should 
not be any such thing as a “hyphenated” 
American: French-Americans, Italian-Ameri- 
cans, Irish-Americans, German-Americans, 
Polish-Americans, Swedish-Americans. We 
are all Americans, period. The only thing 
is that many of us are of French or German, 
or Polish, or Irish descent, but that is all. 

Social psychologists say that most people 
are not strongly prejudiced. They are not 
so much prejudiced as they are cowardly. 
Someone makes some untrue comment about 
some other group. They do not feel that 
way themselves, but they are afraid to be 
different. So they just nod their heads in 
agreement. The basic problem is not so 
much the tyranny of the group, as who is 
allowed to take over the group and use it to 
express his own hostilities. 

On December 23, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower said that racial discrimination is a 
breach of Christian ethics, and he urged 
Americans to use the Christmas season for 
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some sober self-examination, the New York 
Times reported. 

The President said in his annual yuletide 
message to the Nation that Americans can 
see “blots and blemishes” such as racial dis- 
crimination when they look into their 
mirrors. 

“As we look into the mirror of conscience, 
we see blots and blemishes that mar the 
picture of a nation of people who devoutly 
believe that they are created in the image 
of their Maker.” 

All in all, our American way of life is a 
good one—strong and free and full of prom- 
ise—and one in which we may all rear our 
children with confidence, thanks, in large 
part, to the wonderful heritages we inherited 
through births in and descents from Italy. 





Basque Immigrants Play Important Role 
in Economy of the West 
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HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bend, Oreg., 
Bulletin, in my district, calls attention 
to the important role in the economy of 
the West played by Basque immigrants 
who so often serve as herders for west- 
ern woolgrowers. 

[From the Bend Bulletin, Dec. 7, 1960] 


MEN FROM PYRENEES PLAY IMPORTANT PART 
IN CONQUEST OF WESTERN RANGE DOMAIN 


Young men of western America have little 
interest in hiking over mountains and old, 
dusty lake bottoms in the dust of bleating 
sheep. 

As a result, mountain-dwelling people from 
Europe’s lonely Pyrenees are being called on 
to nursemaid the West’s woolly flocks, They 
are the Basques. 

Woolgrowers say they would be out of busi- 
ness without their help, because of uncertain 
prices offered for mutton and wool, Season- 
ally, Basques are imported from the Pyre- 
nees. More than 230 were brought to the 
western range country this year by stock- 
men, acting through an association. 

Under temporary work permits, the 
Basques will be able to remain in this coun- 
try for 3 years, to earn about $200 a month, 
plus room (frequently the open spaces) 
and board (generally mutton prepared as a 
mulligan). 

Then, notes the Wall Street Journal, the 
young sheepherders will return to their na- 
tive Pyrenees with accumulated individual 
earnings of from $5,000 to $6,000. 

This picture of Basques as migrant la- 
borers possibly is true in these days of 
restricted immigration. But it was not true 
in earlier years. 

It was the Basque herders who conquered 
the Great Basin province of western Amer- 
ica. The men from the Pyrenees were not 
required to return to their homeland in 
pioneer days of stockraising in the West. 
They remained to build stock empires, reach- 
ing from the shadow of the tilted Steens 
in southeastern Oregon to the lonely lands 
of New Mexico, Nevada, and Arizona. 

Many well-known western stockmen are 
descendants of Basque herders of yesteryear. 
But not all of the offspring of the immi- 
grants remained on the sheep ranches. 

Some moved to towns and cities to be- 
come business and professional men. One 
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of Oregon’s senate leaders is the descendant 
of a Basque family from the Pyrenees. 

Basques, a people of unknown ethnic ori- 
gins who live in the mountains which sprawl 
into France and Spain, are a proud and 
independent race. 

They came to the semi-West as sheep- 
herders. They remained to become faithful 
citizens of the country of their adoption. 

It is too bad that out of the 230 Basques 
brought to America this year only a few 
can obtain permanent visas. They are a 
people who have not only proved that they 
make good citizens, but they have demon- 
strated their ability to reclaim bypassed lands 
of the West. 

Those lands sprawl across that part of the 
West known as the range country. 





Japanese Imports Displace 500,000 
American Workers 
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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3 of this year I introduced H.R. 
1070, which is designed to deal with the 
ever-mounting problem of foreign im- 
ports eliminating American jobs. My 
proposal has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, where I 
hope it will receive very early considera- 
tion and approval. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the mounting crisis from foreign com- 
petition is indeed one factor in our lag- 
ging economic growth and the deterio- 
rating situation in America’s employ- 
ment picture. I believe that Congress 
will have to deal with this problem of 
foreign competition, or we shall soon find 
ourselves in a hopeless situation. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am asking that at the conclusion of 
these remarks H.R. 1070 be printed in its 
entirety. 

But first, Mr. Speaker, I want to call 
attention to a speech made recently by 
Mr. Ross Siragusa, president of the Ad- 
miral Corp., on this subject of foreign 
imports. Mr. Siragusa heads one of the 
world’s largest electronic firms and is 
considered one of the most respected 
spokesmen for American industry. I 
know of no one who is better qualified to 
discuss the effect of Japanese imports 
on the American electronics industry 
than Mr. Siragusa who, along with other 
American electronics producers, sees a 
steady deterioration of this very impor- 
tant segment of American industry be- 
cause of increasing competition from 
cheap labor markets such as are con- 
doned today in Japan. 

It is my earnest desire that every 
Member of Congress will read this 
startling analysis by Mr. Siragusa. I 
am gratified to see outstanding Ameri- 
can businessmen like Mr. Siragusa today 
bravely sound the warning call. For the 
past 2 years many of us here in Con- 
gress have cautioned against this serious 
problem. I believe that as more Ameri- 
can businessmen raise their voices, this 
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Congress will give serious consideration 
either to H.R. 1070 or any other effective 
measure designed to meet this problem. 

Mr. Siragusa’s remarks were delivered 
before the National Appliance and Radio 
Dealers Association meeting held in Chi- 
cago. That portion of his speech deal- 
ing with this problem of foreign imports 
follows: 

I believe the motions that trigger a steady 
rise in our economy will soon be felt. It will 
not be a roller-coaster movement, but a slow 
steady improvement in sales and in general 
business activity. 

In examining the facts, it is evident to 
everyone that there is opportunity for the 
aggressive businessman, and this oppor- 
tunity certainly extends to our industry. 
Yet, the opportunity present for our indus- 
try is being curtailed by an erosive, under- 
mining force. It comes from across the seas, 
but it has strong support here at home. It 
is the force of decay found in cheap-labor 
foreign competition. 

For over 2 years, Admiral has pointed to 
our Government’s wide-open-door policy as 
a threat not only to our industry, but to the 
American economy as a whole. Admiral’s 
campaign to promote our products as, and 
I quote, “Made in America by American 
craftsmen with American quality compo- 
nents,” has finally won the support of offi- 
cial industry associations. Both EIA and 
NEMA recently announced they will whole- 
heartedly support our program that started 
over 2 years ago. 

Because we have been spearheading and 
promoting the buying and selling of Ameri- 
can products—we have been accused of be- 
ing isolationists. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. We are, in fact, extremely 
active in the international field, doing busi- 
ness at this very moment in 110 countries. 
If that’s isolationism, we want more of it. 

We believe that today it is absolutely vital 
to the very act of living to be an energetic 
participant in international trade. It is 
just as obvious that this Nation’s participa- 
tion is necessary to provide a buoyant in- 
fluence on economic activity all over the 
world. Indeed, it is essential if the civilized 
world is to survive. However, I believe that 
international trade should be conducted on 
a multilateral, nondiscriminatory basis. 

You are all familiar with recent headlines 
about our Government taking hurried steps 
to stop the flight of American gold to foreign 
countries. Two of the token measures in- 
volved the recall of dependents of oversea 
servicemen and curbing of military pur- 
chases abroad. But these are only half meas- 
ures. While they are certainly steps in the 
right direction, they are steps that are too 
short and too slow. More decisive action is 
imperative. 

Last year approximately 444 million tran- 
sistor radios were shipped to the United States 
from Japan—10 percent more than in 1959. 
However, this is just part of Japan’s ever- 
increasing exports to this country. 

Apologists for our present international 
trade policies claim that Japan is our second 
best customer, importing $1,400 million from 
us and exporting $1,100 million worth of 
goods to us. On the surface this seems like 
a satisfactory arrangement... However, the 
figures do not tell the whole story. In fact, 
they mask a serious threat not only to your 
industry, but to the entire economic system 
of this country. 

I want to pinpoint this situation now just 
as we have been attempting to do these past 
2 years. Our exports to Japan are primarily 
in coal, cotton, wheat, soybeans, and the like. 
These are basic raw materials that help sus- 
tain only 100,000 American jobs. On the 
other hand, Japanese exports to this coun- 
try are finished products and components 
that eliminated 600,000 American jobs. 
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Think of it, we suffered a net loss of 
500,000 jobs in our trade with Japan. How 
has it affected your industry? 

The president of Local 1031, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, has 
told me that the number of employed mem- 
bers in his Chicago area local—largest in the 
Nation—has dropped by more than 22,000 
over the past 4 years. 

Jobs are also diminishing in the New York 
and Philadelphia areas particularly, where 
many electronics firms are located. Latest 
figures show an estimated loss of 60,000 jobs 
in the electronics industry alone. 

You men in this room have an important 
stake in this cheap-labor import situation. 
You have lost purchasing power, lost em- 
ployment, lost sales, and lost profits. 

Are these foreign manufacturers making 
inroads in the domestic market because of 
design ingenuity, because of engineering ad- 
vances, because of unusual product quality 
or performance? The answer is “No.” They 
are able to move into this market for only 
one reason, the competitive advantage of 
cheap labor. 

Think for a moment about the implica- 
tions for the future when the vast cheap- 
labor resources of Asia, Africa, and India are 
thrown into the battleground of interna- 
tional business. Unless we arrive at imagi- 
native solutions to this international trade 
situation, we will be faced in the future with 
@ problem of disastrous proportions. 

The brunt of this aggressive action is not 
only felt here at home. It is also being feit 
more and more every day by many American 
industries in the loss of oversea markets. It 
is seriously affecting our Nation’s business 
abroad. And as I said previously, it is ab- 
solutely vital to the very act of living for us 
to be energetic participants in international 
trade. 

I know that you will readily agree that the 
problem is serious. It calls for action right 
now. 

I have spoken in such detail about the 
electronics industry because that is the one 
with which I am most familiar, But we are 
not the only industry facing this issue. 
Portable typewriters, sewing machines, pot- 
tery, dinnerware, glass, plywood, steel, toys, 
cameras, textiles, are just a few of the many 
product categories that have lost very sub- 
stantial portions of their domestic and over- 
sea markets to foreign manufacturers. 

What can be done about it? First of all, 
I am against the acceptance of discrimina- 
tion abroad and the ruinous wide open door 
policies now in force from previous admin- 
istrations, to help our domestic consumer 
electronics industry, I propose that our new 
Government undertake an immediate re- 
evaluation of American trade policies with 
certain cheap labor countries. 

I further propose that nondiscriminatory 
duties be imposed to raise the cost of these 
foreign goods to a level where American 
products can at least be competitive. We 
invite foreign competition in this country. 
It will keep us on our toes. We'll meet any 
fair competition from any nation or group 
of nations on a quality, performance, design, 
and price level. But we want this competi- 
tion based on something beside medieval, 
cheap labor standards. 

I propose that NARDA join the EIA and 
NEMA in supporting these measures and ac- 
tively promoting the “buy American; sell 
American” program. This loss of world busi- 
ness we can do little about at the moment 
but we can, and must, do something about it 
at home. 


Mr. Speaker, following is the text of 
H.R. 1070 which, simply stated, would 
give the Secretary of Labor the right and 
duty to study the wage differential be- 
tween American industry and competing 
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foreign industry reduced to local cur- . 


rency. 

Under my proposal, wheriever the Sec- 
retary of Labor finds that the ratio be- 
tween American wage earners and wage 
earners of a competing nation for a 
given industry is so great that it virtual- 
ly makes it impossible for American in- 
dustry to compete with foreign products 
not only in this country but in other 
world markets, the Secretary could rec- 
ommend to the President either an in- 
crease in tariffs or.a decrease in quotas. 

My proposal in no way infringes upon 

our traditional reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, nor does it propose restrictive 
trade barriers because a competing na- 
tion could purge itself of the Secretary’s 
recommendation by the simple expedient 
of raising its own wage standards. 
' Mr. Speaker, we have poured out bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars to help 
other nations raise their standard of 
living. ‘The backbone of our entire for- 
eign policy in trying to contain the ex- 
pansion of international communism has 
been to raise the standard of living 
throughout the world. I submit that my 
proposal, H.R. 1070, would accomplish 
this more effectively than all the foreign 
aid put together because it is axiomatic 
that communism breeds on poverty. If 
through the adoption of H.R. 1070 we 
can help raise the standard of living 
throughout the world and at the same 
time put the United States in a more 
reasonable competitive position with 
other nations for world markets, then 
indeed we have provided a sound solution 
to this ever-increasing problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of H.R. 1070 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act mby be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Trade Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. FroypInes anp Po.icy.—The Con- 
gress finds that the importation into the 
United States of goods produced in foreign 
countries by industries in which labor con- 
ditions are below the minimum standards 
required by the laws of the United States 
and the several States to be maintained by 
industries in the United States making like 
or competitive products (1) causes the com- 
merce and the channels and instrumentali- 
ties of commerce of the United States to be 
used to undermine the maintenance of the 
minimum standards of living necessary for 
the health, efficiency, and general well-being 
of American workers; (2) burdens com- 
merce and the free flow of commerce in the 
United States; (4) constitutes an unfair 
method of competition in commerce; and 
(4) interferes with the orderly and fair 
marketing of goods in commerce. 

It is declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress, acting under its power to regulate com- 
merce among the several States and with 
» foreign nations, to correct the conditions 
referred to above by providing for the impo- 
sition on goods imported into the United 
States of an import duty or import quota or 
both, in addition to any other customs 
treatment provided by law, as may be deter- 
mined to be appropriate under the pro- 
cedures prescribed in this Act so that foreign 
goods may not enter the channels of com- 
merce in the United States in competition 
with like or competitive goods produced in 
the United States with an unfair competitive 
advantage based upon the fact that such 
foreign goods are produced under the sub- 
standard labor conditions referred to above. 
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Sec. 8. Procepures.—(a) Upon the request 
of the President, or upon resolution of 
either House of Congress, or upon applica- 
tion of the representative of any domestic 
industry or employee organization in a do- 
mestic industry, or upon application of any 
interested party, or upon his own motion, 
the Secretary of Labor shall promptly make 
an investigation and make a report thereon 
not later than four months after the appli- 
cation is made to determine whether any 
product is being imported into the United 
States under circumstances in which such 
product is or likely will be sold in competi- 
tion with like or competitive goods produced 
in the United States with an unfair com- 
petitive advantage in relation to the domestic 
article based upon the fact that such foreign 
goods were produced under labor conditions 
below the minimum standards required by 
the laws of the United States and the several 
States to be maintained by the domestic in- 
dustry producing like or competitive prod- 
ucts. 

(b) In the course of any such investiga- 
tion the Secretary or his delegate shall hold 
hearings, giving reasonable public notice 
thereof, and shall afford reasonable oppor- 
tunity for interested parties to be present, 
to produce evidence, and to be heard at such 
hearings. 

(c) Should the Secretary find, as a result 
of the investigation and hearings, that an 
imported product is or likely will be sold in 
competition with like or competitive goods 
produced in the United States with such an 
unfair competitive advantage, he shall rec- 
ommend to the President the imposition of 
an import duty, the establishment of an im- 
port quota (which may include quotas on a 
country-by-country basis), or both, in addi- 
tion to any other customs treatment pro- 
vided by law, to the extent necessary to 
prevent the sale of such imported merchan- 
dise in the United States at such an unfair 
competitive advantage. The Secretary shall 
immediately make public his findings and 
recommendation to the President, and shall 


“cause a summary thereof to be published 


in the Federal Register. 

(d) When in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary no sufficient reason exists for a recom- 
mendation to the President that an addi- 
tional duty or import quota should be im- 
posed on the importation of the foreign 
article which is the subject of an investiga- 
tion, he shall make and publish a report 
stating his findings and conclusions. 

(e) In arriving at a determination in the 
foregoing procedure, the Secretary shall take 
into consideration: 

(1) the wages and hours in effect in the 
foreign industry producing the imported 
article under investigation and those mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours required by 
law in the domestic industry producing the 
like or compet-tive article (for the purpose 
of comparing the foreign and minimum do- 
mestic wages referred to in this provision, 
the Secretary shall convert the foreign wages 
into currency of the United States In ac- 
cordance with section 372 of title 31, U.S.C.) ; 

(2) the approximate labor cost incurred 
in the production of such article based upon 
United States standards; 

(3) the difference in the average invoice 
prices on a country-of-origin basis (con- 
verted into currency of the United States in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
372 of title 31, U.S.C.) at which the foreign 
article was sold for export to the United 
States, and the average prices at which the 
like or competitive domestic article was sold 
at wholesale in the principal markets of the 
United States; and 

(4) the extent to which sales of the im- 


‘ported article in the United States have 


burdened commerce as shown by an increas- 
ing volume of imports, actual or relative to 
domestic production, a downward trend in 
production, shipments, or sales of the like 
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or competitive domestie article, a higher or 
growing inventory of the domestic article, 
or a decline in the proportion of the domestic 
market supplied by domestic producers. 

(f) In the course of any such investiga- 
tion the Secretary or his delegate may seek 
information and advice with respect to any 
of the factors he is required to consider in 
making his determination from the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Interior, the Tariff Commission, and such 
other sources as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 4. Upon receipt of the report of the 
Secretary of his investigation, findings, and 
recommendation, the President may by proc- 
lamation impose such import duties, import 
quotas (including quotas on a country-by- 
country basis) or both, as are found and re- 
ported by the Secretary to be necessary, in 
addition to any other customs treatment 
provided by law, to prevent the sale of such 
ir:ported merchandise in the United States 
at an unfair competitive advantage with the 
like or competitive domestic product. If the 
President does not take such action within 
sixty days, he shall immediately submit a 
report to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House and to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate stating why he has 
not done so. 

Sec. 5. In carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, the Secretary may not recommend 
and the President may not impose on any 
article new or additional duties which exceed 
the rates of duty in effect on July 1, 1934, by 
100 per centum, or the rate of 50 per centum 
ad valorem (or the equivalent thereof based 
on the value of imports of the article con- 
eerned during the most recent twelve-month 
period for which data are available), which- 
ever is higher; nor may the Secretary rec- 
ommend or the President impose with re- 
spect to any such article new import quotas 
which limit annual imports of the article 
concerned to less than 5 per centum of the 
domestic production of the like or compet- 
itive article for the most recent twelve- 
month period for which data are available, 
nor shall additional import quotas be rec- 
ommended or imposed on any article already 
subject to a quota which would reduce the 
annual volume of imports governed by exist- 
ing quotas by more than 50 per centum. 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act, the term “do- 
mestic industry producing the like or compet- 
itive product shall have the meaning set 
forth in section 1364(e) of title 19, United 
States Code. 

Sec. 7. Errecrive DaTe.—This Act shall 
take effect ninety days after the date of 
enactment. 





The 43d Anniversary of Ukrainian 
National Independence 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday marked the anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. It was an anniversary of both 
courage and hope; courage against the 
tyranny of today, and hope for the lib- 
erty of tomorrow. In places like Am- 
sterdam, N.Y., and elsewhere throughout 
the-free world, this anniversary has been 
celebrated in the light of freedom. But 
the celebration is dimmed by the plight 
of those courageous Ukrainian people 
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who are unable to celebrate their own in- 
dependence because they live behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

These people, who fought so valiantly 
for their freedom in 1918 only to have 
it taken away by a large, powerful and 
greedy Soviet State just 2 years later, 
are an example to all of us who enjoy 
freedom today. As President Kennedy 
said just 2 days before the anniversary 
of the Ujkrainian Republic in his bril- 
liant inaugural address: 

Let every nation know * * * that we 
shall pay any price * * * to assure the sur- 
vival and the success of liberty. 


Until the Ukrainian Republic, whose 
people have fought continually against 
the yoke of their Communist oppressors, 
can again be secure in the liberty they 
so justly deserve, the freedom of all of 
us is to that extent incomplete and im- 
paired. 

January 22 is a day that reminds us 
that the desire for liberty cannot easily 
be stamped out in the hearts of a people 
as strong and valiant as the Ukrainian 
people. But at the same time this an- 
niversary day squarely places the burden 
of leadership. Let us who are free re- 
dedicate ourselves, as our great new 
President has called on us to do, to the 
continuing struggle for “liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 





Remarks by Gov. M. S. Szymezak, 
Federal Reserve System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the remarks by the Hon- 
orable M. S. Szymczak, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, before the Chesapeake 
chapter, Robert Morris Associates, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., on 
November 15, 1960: 

The Federal Reserve System has been dele- 
gated responsibility by the Congress for 
monetary policy, In carrying out this re- 
sponsibility, one main objective is to mod- 
erate shortrun swings in economic activity, 
checking inflationary excesses and moving 
promptly against recessions. Another im- 
portant objective is to accommodate the 
forces making for high-level employment 
and longrun growth of the economy with- 
out permitting inflationary erosion of the 
dollar. 

The commercial banking system is the 
principal avenue for carrying out monetary 
policy. This is done mainly through regula- 
tion, of the availability of member bank 
reserves, which in turn influence the supply 
of bank credit and money and ultimately the 
level of business and consumer spending. 
While somewhat less than half of the more 
than 13,000 commercial banks in the United 
States are members of the System, these 
members collectively hold nearly 85 percent 
of total commercial bank deposits, 

The Federal Reserve System has three basic 
instruments which it uses to influence the 
reserve positions of member banks. The 
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most used and perhaps the least understood 
of these instruments is open market oper- 
ations, the purchase or sale of Government 
securities in the open market. Such oper- 
ations affect directly the volume of bank de- 
posits, but their most important impact is 
upon the reserve levels of member banks, By 
changing the supply of reserve funds, the 
Federal Reserve influences the ability and 
willingness of commercial banks to extend 
credit to prospective borrowers or to add to 
their holdings of securities. 

Owing to our system of fractional reserve 
requirements, the banking system can ex- 
pand total loans and investments and de- 
posits by more than six times the amount of 
any addition to reserve funds. 

Most open market operations of the Sys- 
tem are for the purpose of offsetting short- 
run fluctuations in the volume of bank re- 
serves due to seasonal changes in currency 
in circulation and Reserve bank “float” or to 
other factors, such as gold flows and changes 
in Treasury balances at the Reserve banks. 
These fluctuations are so large that in the 
absence of offsetting action, they would 
create serious disturbances in the money 
market and cause large fluctuations in short- 
term interest rates. In making these adjust- 
ments, the System can simultaneously alter 
the availability of reserves as needed to 
achieve longer-run objectives of credit and 
monetary restraint or expansion. 


The fact that member banks in need of 


funds to meet large temporary reserve drains 
may borrow from Federal Reserve banks 
brings into play the second instrument of 
credit policy, changes in the discount rate. 
This is the rate of interest charged member 
banks who borrow at Federal Reserve banks 
to meet temporary reserve deficiencies. Dur- 
ing periods of strong credit demands, when 
market rates of interest are rising and credit 
restraint is required, the Federal Reserve may 
raise the discount rate and thus help to dis- 
courage excessive borrowing. When the Sys- 
tem is pursuing a policy of monetary ease, 
the rate is reduced to facilitate necessary 
borrowing. 

This is a supplemental instrument, how- 
ever, since the regulations against continuous 
borrowing at the Federal Reserve and the re- 
luctance of many banks to be in debt to the 
Reserve Bank are also powerful deterrents to 
excessive borrowing. Thus when reserves 
provided through open market operations are 
restricted and banks find it increasingly 
necessary to borrow from time to time at the 
Federal Reserve they are thereby placed un- 
der pressure to curb their lending and in- 
vesting activities. On the other hand, as 
reserves become increasingly available in a 
period of monetary ease, banks tend first 
to pay off borrowings at the Federal Reserve 
before expanding outstanding credit. 

A third policy instrument is exercise of the 
Board’s authority to change reserve require- 
ments of member banks. Such actions af- 
fects the volume of reserves that banks are 
required to hold in support of their de- 
posits, in contrast with the previous instru- 
ments, which influence the volume of re- 
serves available. Under present law, the 
Board may establish reserve requirements 
against net demand deposits anywhere be- 
tween 7 and 14 percent at country banks 
and 10 and 22 percent at city banks, and 
against time deposits, between 3 and 6 per- 
cent of all classes of banks. Thus, an in- 
crease in requirements raises required re- 
serves in relation to the volume of reserves 
available and is restrictive while a decrease 
in requirements has the opposite effect. 
Partly for reasons of convenience in bank 
administration, changes in requirements 
generally have been reserved for occasions 
when instantaneous and widespread impact 
on credit availability is needed or when a 
longer run structural adjustment in the level 
of requirements appears desirable. 
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At the turn of the year, menetary policy 
was restrictive, as it had been during most 
of 1959. After settlement of the steel strike 
late in 1959, the level of economic activity 
quickly regained and moved ahead of pre- 
strike levels, and inflationary expectations 
were widespread. 

During the early months of 1960, credit 
demands eased considerably and inflation- 
ary psychology moderated. A major factor 
in this transition was the shift in the Fed- 
eral budget from a large deficit in 1959 to 
what will apparently be a small surplus for 
1960. In addition, business, consumer, and 
State and local government demands for 
credit slackened. “As a result, market rates 
of interest declined. : 

The Federal Reserve responded to these 
developments by permitting reserve posi- 
tions of member banks to ease considerably. 
Member bank borrowing at the Reserve 
banks, which had averaged close to $900 
million in late 1959, fell to about $600 mil- 
lion by March. To pay off borrowing, mem- 
ber banks had reduced their holdings of 
U.S. Government securities, and this was ac- 
companied by a more than seasonal decline 
in bank credit and the money supply. 

Beginning in the spring, when the eco- 
nomic outlook became more uncertain, the 
system stepped up action to ease bank re- 
serves. Since that time, borrowings de- 
clined further to a low level of about $150 
million in October and excess reserves rose. 
Reflecting the continued downward course 
of interest rates, the discount rate was re- 
duced on two occasions in early June and 
in August and early September, by one-half. 
percentage point each time. 

In late August the System released $600 
million of reserves by a change in the regu- 
lations applicable to vault cash, and a reduc- 
tion in reserve requirements at central 
reserve city banks. : 

Banks responded to these actions by mak- 
ing substantial acquisitions of U.S. Govern- 
ment securities, particularly during periods 
of Treasury financings in July and October. 
Loan demands weakened in the meantime, 
and total loans outstanding at all commer- 
cial banks in late October were little changed 
from the level at the end of June. Because 
of the increase in investments, however, 
total commercial bank credit has increased 
in the past 4 months by a record amount for 
these months in any postwar year. This has 
been accompanied by sharp growth in time 
deposits and a more than seasonal increase 
in the money supply. 

It goes without saying that in formulating 
policies designed to provide adequate re- 
serves for healthy credit growth in the 
United States, the System has endeavored, 
at the same time, to avoid actions which 
would have an adverse effect on our balance 
of payments or on our international eco- 
nomic and monetary relationships. 

Banks are now facing the usual strong 
fourth-quarter reserve drains associated with 
holiday currency needs and inventory accu- 
mulation and a variety of year-end credit 
demands. Part of these needs have already 
been met through open-market operations. 
Also, the System again recently announced 
several actions to release in the aggregate, 
about $1.3 billion of additional reserves to 
help in meeting these large reserve drains. 
Effective November 24, member banks will be 
authorized to count all their vault cash in 
meeting reserve requirements. A partial off- 
set to this action in the case of country 
banks, where holdings of vault cash have 
been greater than at city banks, is a simul- 
taneous increase in reserve requirements 
against net demand deposits from 11 percent 
to 12 percent. Effective December 1, reserve 
requirements of central reserve city banks 
against net demand deposits will be reduced 
from_ 17% percent to 16% percent. This 
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change is in accordance with a provision of 
@ 1959 act that would have had the effect of 
eliminating the differential in requirements 
for central reserve and reserve city banks by 
mid-1962. 

Thus, over recent months, the System has 
taken extensive actions to facilitate ample 
provision for the credit needs of the econ- 
omy. These actions have already given rise 
to a substantial measure of bank credit and 
’ deposit expansion. 





Increasing the Rules Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways taken the position that the House 
of Representatives should have an op- 
portunity to work its will on legislation 
which has been reported by committees. 

It has been my experience that ade- 
quate procedures exist under the pres- 
ent rules so that the Rules Committee 
cannot. bottle up bills against the will 
of the majority of Members. 

There are three principal methods 
available to break up any such road- 
block. For exampie, the Speaker, if 
he desires to do so, may recognize any 
Member to bring up a bill by asking for 
suspension of the rules. In this case 
a two-thirds vote is required for 
approval. 

Second, if the Rules Committee fails 
to grant a rule to a bill within 7 legis- 
lative days of a request by the legislative 
committee chairman having jurisdiction, 
supporters of the bill may move to force 
a rule from the committee. 

They do this by introducing their own 
rule for debate on the bill, then filing a 
petition to discharge their rule from the 
Rules Committee. 

Once a majority of Members sign the 
discharge petition a sponsor may call 
up the petition for floor consideration. 
The House then votes on whether to dis- 
charge the rule. 

A third procedure is under Calendar 
Wednesday when on Wednesday of each 
week the Speaker can call upon the 
chairman of House committees in alpha- 
betical order. When called on, each 
chairman may call up for a vote any bill 
previously reported by his committee. 

My position in opposition to the 
Speaker’s plan to increase the member- 
ship of the House Rules Committee is 
based on several counts. 

The precedent of a Speaker “packing” 
a House committee to carry out a Pres- 
ident’s program is dangerous. If this 
can be done to the Rules Committee it 
could be done to any other committee. 
What members each political party as- 
signs to any committee is their own busi- 
ness, but enlarging a legislative commit- 
tee is not dissimilar to enlarging the 
Supreme Court to impose “thought con- 
trol.” 

My fear is not that a packed Rules 
Committee will report bills to carry out 
the Kennedy program. What I fear is a 
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committee reporting these measures un- 
der gag rules. In other words, the ma- 
jority of the House could thereby be 
forced to vote a bill up or down without 
an opportunity to amend or offer a sub- 
stitute. 

I have no quarrel with allowing legis- 
lation to be considered when it can be 
changed to comply with the majority 
views in floor action, but under closed 
rules which could be imposed by a stacked 
Rules Committee a minority view 
could be imposed. A take it or leave it 
situation would result. Many Members 
who had expressed support for programs 
would be forced to accept language and 
provisions to which they object, or oth- 
erwise vote against measures which they 
were committed by previous public state- 
ments to support. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not purposing to 
hide behind any Rules Committee as to 
how I would vote. I am frankly against 
new, big spending measures. I am 
against creeping socialism and Federal 
control over matters that should proper- 
ly be managed on the State and local 
level. But I strongly oppose setting up a 
precedent whereby by individual vote 
for moderation could be thwarted and 
a new frontier such as is included in the 
1960 Democratic platform thrust down 
the throat of a reluctant majority of 
Congress. , 

I believe that opposing the packing 
of a legislative committee is the right 
thing to do. Therefore, I am voting 
against it. 





Order No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to note that the first official 
act of President Kennedy clearly evi- 
dences his great interest and compassion 
for people who are in want. Executive 
Order No. 1 will have the effect of dou- 
bling the amount of surplus food avail- 
able to needy families. 

In my own State of Maryland about 
50,000 people will benefit from the food 
for the needy program, particularly in 
the depressed areas of Baltimore City 
and Washington County. Not only the 
persons receiving public assistance will 
come under this program, but all the 
needy in the low income bracket. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
me to see our new President using this 
means to dispose of the huge mountain 
of surplus commodities. This is cer- 
tainly a far better way to make use of the 
Nation’s resources than the continued 
payment of $1 million a day of the tax- 
payers’ money to store our surplus agri- 
culture products. Thousands of people, 
in this country and abroad, will be grate- 
ful to our President for again putting 
food on their tables. 

The Washington Post had a timely 
editorial about this action by the Presi- 
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dent, which I would like to insert in the 
RECORD: 
Orper No. 1 

It is highly appropriate that President 
Kennedy’s first Executive order will have the 
effect of doubling the amount of surplus 
foods available to needy families. Hunger 
has become a persistent, grim problem in 
many households in depressed areas despite 
the general abundance of food and the 
mountainous surpluses in Government store- 
houses. Mr. Kennedy had a firsthand view 
of these deplorable conditions during his 
campaign and promised to act promptly for 
their alleviation. The country will warmly 
applaud his timely action to make good that 
promise. 

Still further expansion of the program 
under which surplus foods are made avail- 
able to families in need may be desirable if 
the present volume of unemployment should 
continue for any length of time. The coun- 
try can make no better use of its surplus 
crops than to convert them into food for 
hungry people. Indeed, it is a reproach to 
the country that any hunger exists while 
Government warehouses bulge with surplus 
wheat and other commodities. President 
Kennedy has properly said that these sur- 
pluses should be regarded as an asset rather 
than a liability, and the most important 
single step toward utilizing them as an asset 
is to transfer ample quantities to the tables 
of the unemployed. 





Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Master of Ma- 
chines, Servant of American Ideals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr.SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I delivered a speech on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on Cas- 
tro, the title of which was “Fidel Castro: 
From Liberator to Infidel.” In my talk 
I pointed out the hopes which Castro 
had inspired, not only in Cuba, but 
throughout the world, and how disillu- 
sioned we Americans, the friends of the 
Cuban peonle were in his psychotic blus- 
terings, rantings, and recriminations, 
not only against his enemies, but also 
against his friends, the Americans, whom 
he has alienated. 

One of my constituents, Mr. C. G. 
Hoffman, read my speech and had the 
kindness to forward me a book entitled 
“Cuba: Anatomy of a Revolution,” by 
Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy. I 
found a great deal of delight and infor- 
mation in reading this informative book 
by writers who are definitely apologists 
for Castro and his regime. Certain as- 
spects of the revolution forceably im- 
pressed themselves upon me, but they 
cannot overcome the blood baths upon 
which infidel Castro engaged and the 
leftist direction which he has taken. 

Many reasons exist why it was neces- 
sary for a change in government for the 
Cuban people. There is much justifica- 
tion for the revolution and the new re- 
gime. History will not absolve Mr. Cas- 
tro for his misdeed since taking office, 
his broken promise to conduct elections 
and his courting communistic support. 
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We are hopeful that the olive branch 
which our President, John F. Kennedy, 
extended to the communistic nations and 
their satellites will bring a peaceful rap- 
prochment and a mutual understanding. 
As the President warned, civility does not 
mean weakness, and we intend that this 
hemisphere remain the master of its 
house. We should reappraise our situ- 
ation with Cuba, see wherein we are at 
fault, if at all, and encourage growth 
and nationalistic aspirations with our 
bounty and our assistance if they who 
receive it appreciate it. We cannot per- 
mit the Cuban situation to become 
general througout South America. Many 
people have written regarding our rela- 
tionship with Cuba, but one article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on Mon- 
day, January 2, 1961, impressed me. 

This article contained an address by 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president of the 
International Business Machines to the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
I value Mr. Watson as one of my dear 
friends and regard him as a dedicated 
public servant. During my services in 
the New York State Legislature, I worked 
with Mr. Watson on the Joint Legislative 
Committee of Youth and Juvenile Delin- 
quency of which Mr. Watson was the 
chairman. I believe that Mr. Watson’s 
speech will give insight to the problem 
which besets us in Cuba, emphasize our 
duty abroad to our ideals, and provide 
a way out. I commend this article to 
my colleagues and to the people of 
America: 

Duty ABROAD TO Our IDEALS 
(By Thomas J. Watson, Jr.) 

For the last year all of us have been 
shocked by the increasing belligerency of 
the Castro regime in Cuba, and I suppose 
we have been disillusioned by what appears 
to us to be the turning away of former 
friends—the Cuban people. 

Perhaps we are surprised that Fidel Castro 
and his ideas have become a symbol through- 
out all of Latin America. Indeed he may 
well be the most popular leader in that whole 
vast area. 

The United States can’t possibly afford to 
let the Cuban situation become general 
throughout South America. Therefore, I 
want to talk for a few minutes today about 
what the situation is in Cuba and then ex- 
change a view or two with you as to what 
some of the possible solutions might be. 

I am sure that none of us could really be- 
lieve that Fidel Castro was orienting himself 
toward the Communists when first he took 
over many months ago. Yet, it is not at all 
unusual that he did so. The Communist 
formula and Fidel’s formula are nearly iden- 
tical and the prospects and customers for 
each are nearly identical. So it is quite 
logical that we find the two shadows merg- 
ing. - 

Castro took a group of hungry and illiter- 
ate Cubans—most of the population—and 
offered them something better than was 
being produced by the 5 percent of the popu- 
lation that were governing Cuba under Ba- 
tista. This 5 percent, who should have been 
spending part of their time trying to find 
ways and means of making the lives of the 
people broader and more fruitful, were 
actually involved in rigidly controlling the 
wealth of the country and serving their own 
selfish interests. 

Many of the conditions and philosophies 
that exist all over Latin America are not 
conductive to the rapid development of a 
democratic, industrialized society * * * but 
they certainly are hospitable to the intro- 
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duction of communism. And s0, if we ana- 
lyze the Cuban situation and the situation 
throughout Latin America we must realize 
that a good deal of the area is on the brink 
of revolution. 

Now just a word on how we got to this 
precarious position. Our policy toward 
Cuba (since we helped the country free itself 
from Spain) has been a stagnant policy of 
doing very little and hoping to have a gov- 
ernment there oriented in a friendly way 
toward the United States. 

In the past we have leaned over backward 
so as not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any nation with whom we had relations. 
We may have even used this policy as an 
excuse for doing nothing when we should 
have moved. Through our own success in 
helping all our people up economically, the 
citizens of many underdeveloped nations— 
if they are friendly to us—look to us to help 
them make similar progress. 

And so, I think we simply must find a for- 
mula in the future to insure that govern- 
ments that we assist are also trying their 
best to assist their people toward better lives 
and more opportunity. This is the big thing 
that we forgot to do with Cuba. The idea of 
the better life, the redistribution of land, 
the adequate taxing of the rich and privi- 
leged class—all have tremendous appeal to 
those poor and hungry people who represent 
the majority of the Cuban citizens. 

I think we have a duty wherever we are 
assisting an ally or friend, to assure ourselves 
that the government of that ally is dedicated 
to improving the lot of the average citizen. 
The government should represent the will 
of all of the people and should be chosen, 
wherever feasible, by popular and secret bal- 
lot. If we do not work toward these things, 
we are not playing fairly with the concept 
of freedom upon which our country was 
founded. 

Latin America today which has 20 coun- 
tries, approximately 200 million people, and 
2% times the land area of the United States; 
50 percent of the population is illiterate. 
The highest per capita national income in 
the area is a third of the U.S. average, and 
the lowest is about on a par with China. 

A postwar study showed that half the 
people were undernourished, that half had 
some infectious or dietary disease, that half 
were working under semifeudal conditions of 
land tenacy with little hope for the future. 

I think that any of us who happened to 
have been born 20 to 40 years ago in South 
America would feel that our Government and 
the educated class for whom we were working 
had not giveh us a very square shake. 





Success Story of Fannie Mae 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, here 
is one U.S. Government agency that has 
given a great deal of service to the public, 
and at the same time at a profit. Fannie 
Mae is also a taxpaying Government 
agency and operates on a businesslike 
basis. 

Much credit should go to J. Stanley 
Baughman, efficient Director of Fannie 
Mae, for the great success it has achieved. 

As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee I am submit- 
ting a review of Fannie Mae’s success by 
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Anna Merjos which is both revealing and 
very interesting: 
[From Baxzron’s magazine, Dec. 12, 1960] 


Bow TO FANNIE MaE—WALL STREET HOLDS AT 
Least ONE GOVERNMENT AGENCY IN HIGH 
ESTEEM 

(By Anna Merjos) 

Early this month, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association came to Wall Street 
with a $100 million bond offering. The issue 
was snapped up eagerly and, in fact, quickly 
went to a premium. The enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the debentures, which carried a 
44%4-percent coupon and were offered at 
9914, was not too surprising. It simply was — 
fresh testimony to the high esteem in which 
this extraordinary agency, familiarly known 
as Fannie Mae, is held by hardheaded pro- 
fessional investors. 

This prestige, in turn, is based on the 
unique character of the agency. In contrast 
to its numerous counterparts, in Washington 
and elsewhere, Fannie Mae operates in a 
strictly businesslike fashion. To be sure, its 
main concern is to improve the liquidity of 
the residential mortgage market by buying 
and selling liens which are insured or guar- 
anteed by the Government. However, in 
doing its job, Fannie Mae puts no burden on 
the taxpayer. On the contrary, it is very 
much a moneymaker. Nor does its special 
quality end there: FNMA pays the equivalent 
of full corporate taxes and, as a final dis- 
tinction, it happens to be the only Govern- 
ment agency with common stock in the 
hands of the public. 

The current status of Fannie Mae con- 
trasts sharply with its unpromising origins. 
Launched in 1938 by the late, unlamented 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the Agency’s 
avowed purpose was to even out the peaks 
and valleys of mortgage credit and keep new 
home construction humming along at a 
steady rate. This goal would be achieved, it 
was hoped, by purchasing home loans from 
the original lenders when credit was tight 
(thus pumping fresh funds into the mort- 
gage market) and by whittling down its 
portfolio during times of monetary ease 
(thus sopping up surplus funds). 

Unhappily, the old Fannie Mae found it 
convenient time and again to dip into the 
Treasury for the means to finance its opera- 
tions, In one especially disgraceful spree 
under the Truman administration, it rapidly 
acquired some $3 billion in mortgages and 
undisbursed contracts—and a dubious repu- 
tation as well. 

Such, then, was the dismal state of affairs 
in 1954, when Congress decided to do some 
Iong-neglected housecleaning. Accordingly, 
the lawmakers abolished the old agency, re- 
placing it with the modern version, which 
has grown into today’s effective, respected 
and affluent organization. Specifically, Fan- 
nie Mae’s secondary market operations were 
placed in the hands of a separate corpora- 
tion. Although the latter unit was to de- 
rive part of its funds from the Treasury in 
the main it was to rely on private capital. 
Ultimately, moreover, this part of Fannie Mae 
was to become publicly owned. The two 


. other FNMA functions—the liquidation of 


the 1938-54 mortgage portfolo and special 
housing assistance—were retained. Each, 
however, was to operate more or less inde- 
pendently, with its own assets, liabilities, and 
borrowing power. 

Thus overhauled, the way was clear for 
Fannie Mae to make a contribution not only 
to housing but also to the taxpayer. In the 
process of doing so, moreover, it has re- 
warded its stockholders handsomely (divi- 
dends have been boosted three times in the 
past 2 years). Clearly, this is not just an- 
other alphabetical agency. To better ap- 
preciate its accomplishments, let us look 
more closely at its workings. 

Fannie Mae’s activities, as noted, are 
divided into three parts. Under its special 
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assistance program, FNMA receives money 
from the Treasury to help finance housing 
for certain segments of the population which 
would be unable otherwise to ebtain ade- 
quate shelter. It also provides special aid 
for the financing of home mortgages in order 
to retard a-decline in mortgage lending and 
residential construction deemed dangerous 
to the stability of the ecomomy. For ex- 
ample, in recession-year 1958, Congress 
granted the agency $1 billion to step up 
its purchases of low-cost home liens. In 
all, the special assistance portfolio now 
comprises 108,914 mortgages, worth some $1.8 
billion. 

The managing and liquidating program 
covers the disposition of old FHA and VA 
mortgages purchased, or for which commit- 
ments had been made, prior to November 1, 
1954. When FNMA was reorganized, it in- 
herited $2.4 billion in mortgages. At last 
count, however, the total had been trimmed 
to $1.7 billion. These operations are financed 
through borrowings from the investing pub- 
lic or from the Treasury. 

The most important Fannie Mae activity, 
and the one which is of greatest interest to 
the home mortgage market as well as to in- 
vestors, is its secondary market operations. 
Here the agency aims to assist the secondary 
or resale market for home loans by dealing 
in Federal Housing Authority-insured and 
Veterans’ Administration-guaranteed liens. 
When money is tight, interest rates high, and 
mortgages hard to place, Fannie Mae buys. 
Contrariwise, when money is easy, mortgages 
scarce, and investors seeking outlets for their 
funds, Fannie Mae sells. It purchases from 
(and sells to) such institutional investors as 
mortgage companies, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and savings and loan associations. 

To qualify for purchase by Fannie Mae, a 
mortgage must be a first lien on a residential 
home and carry an unpaid balance not ex- 
ceeding $20,000 and an unexpired term of 
10 years or more. In addition, it must be of 
@ specified quality and type. Finally, the 
mortgage must be offered for sale within 
4 months after receipt of the final FHA 
insurance endorsement or VA guarantee. 

When Fannie Mae buys a mortgage, it 
charges the seller a purchasing and market- 
ing fee equal to one-half percent of the un- 
paid balance. Sellers of liens also can take 
an option to repurchase the mortgages, at 
original sales prices, within 9 months. For 
this service, too, the fee runs to one-half 
percent of the unpaid balance. 

Besides buying mortgages for immediate 
delivery, FNMA also executes standby com- 
mitments, which remain in force for 1 
year. Unless construction already has start- 
ed, a seller may offer FNMA mortgages for 
future purchase by making such a contract. 
Prices paid for mortgages under these terms 
are lower than those purchased in the regu- 
lar way; in consequence, Fannie Mae en- 
joys a higher yield on funds invested. The 
seller, moreover, is required to pay a fee on 
, these contracts. 

Since November 1954, Fannie Mae has pur- 
chased no less tan $3.5 billion worth of mort- 
gages. Market conditions, as mentioned 
earlier, are the prime determinant of what 
role the agency assumes. Thus, toward the 
end of 1958 and throughout 1959, when 
mortgage money was tight, it bought 
heavily. Purchases totaled $63.9 million in 
the final 3 months of 1958, and continued 
to rise steadily, hitting $290.3 million in the 
fourth quarter last year. In January-March 
of this year, they advanced to $337.8 million. 

Beginning in the June quarter, in response 
to the loosening of the monetary reins and 
the slowdown in housing, the trend was 
reversed. Second-quarter buying dropped 
off 27 percent from the pace in the initial 
3 months. In July-September, moreover, 
it declined another 10 percent. Further, in 
the 6 months ended September 30, Fannie 
Mae sold $8.8 million of mortgages. 


’ The prices at which FNMA buys and sells 

are tied to the going market. Since the in- 
terest rate on mortgages is fixed, buyers re- 
fuse, except in times of easy money, to pay 
the face value. Consequently, mortgages 
usually sell at a discount. Over the past 
few years, as money became increasingly 
tight, this discount grew, causing Fannie 
Mae to adjust its sights correspondingly. 

Thus, during 1959, when funds were very 
scarce, FNMA made four separate reductions 
in the prices it would pay for FHA and VA 
mortgages. With the easing in mortgage 
money this year, however, Fannie Mae twice 
has raised its bid for eligible mortgages, each 
time by half a point. Currently, depending 
on location, marketability, mortgagor’s 
equity, and maturity, the agency pays 90 to 
92 for 4%4-percent mortgages; 94 to 96 for 
5%s and 98 to 100 for 5%s. 

The wherewithal to carry out this vast 
operation is obtained in several ways: sale 
of preferred stock to the Treasury, of com- 
mon stock to mortgage sellers, of debentures 
to the public and, more recently, of short- 
term discount notes. In 1954, when it gota 
new lease on life, Fannie Mae set up shop 
with $93 million, the proceeds of the sale of 
928,000 shares of preferred stock at par 
($100) to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Since that time, the Treasury’s preferred 
holdings have mounted to 1,548,203 shares. 

Fannie Mae never actually has put com- 
mon stock on the auction block. However, 
to ease the shift to private ownership, sellers 
of mortgages to the agency are required to 
accept part of their proceeds (currently 2 
percent of the unpaid principal) in Fannie 
Mae common, at $100 par value. Thus, every 
time Fannie Mae buys a mortgage, it floats 
new stock. Initially, the latter can be is- 
sued only to mortgage sellers. However, 
there are no restrictions on transferring the 
equity. In the main, the institutional pur- 
chaser of FNMA common loses little time 
in selling its newly acquired stock. 

An active over-the-counter market has 
sprung up in the common (present price: 
around 63), a development which steadily 
has expanded the agency’s list of sharehold- 
ers. At latest count, 688,800 shares were out- 
standing, and the number of stockholders 
exceeded 7,000. In addition, 13,373 shares 
had been subscribed for, but not yet issued. 

A complete switch to private ownership 
cannot take place until the stock equity 
held by the public furnishes an adequate 
base for FNMA’s debt. When it stands fully 
on its own, capitalwise, the preferred can be 
retired and the secondary market operations 
can move all the way into the realm of 
private enterprise. 

In addition to preferred and common stock, 
Fannie Mae can issue debt obligations within 
certain limits; specifically, up to 10 times its 
capital and surplus, provided total debt does 
not exceed holdings of cash, mortgages, and 
Government or Government-guaranteed ob- 
ligations. (At the end of the third quarter, 
the debt limit stood at $2.5 billion.) On 
September 30, some $2.09 billion worth of 
the Association’s debentures were in the 
hands of the public. Current yields to ma- 
turity run from around 2.63 percent for the 
near-term issues to nearly 4.35 percent for 
the 11- to 12-year bonds. 

Of the total outstanding, $1.35 billion, or 
more than half, matures in 3 years. These 
debentures are not guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment and are not counted as part of the 
public debt. However, because they lack that 
guarantee, their yields are more generous 
than those on comparative Treasuries. Yet, 
by the exacting standards of the investment 
banker, Fannie Mae’s bonds are rated as of 
the highest quality. 

Since April 1960, Fannie Mae has supple- 
mented its debt financing by selling short 
term discount notes, which have enabled it 
to cut borrowing costs. Tailored to the needs 
of corporate and institutional investors, they 
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provide a considerably better yield than 
Treasury bills and are available in maturities 
ranging from 30 to 270 days. To keep 
abreast of the market, Fannie Mae frequently 
changes maturities and yields. 

Under the latest revisions, notes maturing 
30 days from the date of sale and ending 
December 30, carry a yield to the buyer of 
1% percent; notes sold at any time between 
next January 3 and 119 days from date of 
sale, will yield 2.9 percent; 120- to -179-day 
notes 2.9 percent, and those maturing in 
180 to 270 days, 3.5 percent.. At the end of 
the September quarter, a total of $321.2 
million in short-term discount notes was 
outstanding. 

All of Fannie Mae’s funds, whatever 
their nature and however derived, have 
helped to finance a secondary mortgage 
market. At the same time, they have made 
profits for Fannie Mae. To illustrate, in 
July-September, it netted $2.8 million, after 
expenses, reserves for losses and provision 
for the equivalent of Federal income taxes 
(to the tune of $3 million). Out of this, 
it paid $852,935 in preferred dividends to 
the Treasury and $491,348 in disbursements 
on. the common. The balance was trans- 
ferred to surplus, an infusion which boosted 
book value to around $110 per share. 

Stockholders have shared in Fannie Mae’s 
growing prosperity in the most direct (and 
satisfying) fashion through dividend in- 
crease. From January, 1956, through Decem- 
ber, 1958, the rate on the common amounted 
to 17 cents a share monthly. In January, 
1959, it was upped to 20 cents a month; 
subsequently, in two steps, the payout was 
lifted to the current 27 cents per month. 

For its part, the Treasury receives divi- 
dends only on those preferred shares, the 
proceeds of which actually are used by 
Fannie Mae; at the end of September, slightly 
over 1 million shares qualified for dis- 
bursements. The payment on the pre- 
ferred is based on the average cost of 
borrowed money to the Treasury. Annual 
common dividends cannot exceed the rate 
paid on the preferred nor total more than 
$5 per share. In the year ended June 30, 
1960, the preferred paid $2.875 a share; for 
the current fiscal year, the rate has been 
boosted to $3.50. 

Virtually every aspect of Fannie Mae’s op- 
erations is affected by interest rates; by far 
its largest source of income is the interest it 
receives on mortgages owned and its biggest 
expense is the interest on the funds it bor- 
rows. Earnings thus are highly dependent 
upon changes in the cost of money. 

Generally, Fannie Mae benefits from lower 
interest rates. In times of monetary ease, 
the agency sells more mortgages, in the 
process cashing in on the discounts at which 
they were purchased originally. In the most 
recent quarter, for example, purchase dis- 
counts realized totaled $906,573. 

Regardless of which way the fiscal winds 
are blowing, however, Fannie Mae ranks as a 
unique and intriguing investment medium 
as well as a one-of-a-kind Government 
agency. The common represents an equity in 
a huge financial operation (total assets: $2.8 
billion) which performs a vital national serv- 
ice and doubtless will continue to do so. 
Since a relatively small number of common 
shares is outstanding in relation to preferred 
and debt, the stock is highly leveraged. 
Whatever the security, the fact that the 
agency’s principal assets are mortgages which 
are FHA insured or VA guaranteed provides 
a high degree of safety. 

Whether or not the agency ultimately be- 
comes completely privately owned is uncer- 
tain—as is anything dependent, even in 
small measure, on the whim of Washington. 
Meanwhile, however, by running its opera- 
tion with hard business sense, prudence, and 
a healthy respect for profits, Fannie Mae 
continues to win friends among the invest- 
ment community, while serving the common 
weal. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the new 
administration prepares its recommen- 
dations to meet many of the current 
problems facing the Nation, I would like 
to call attention to the following edi- 
torial on America’s biggest problem, fis- 
cal responsibility, which appeared in the 
January 15, 1961, edition of the Courier- 
Times-Telegraph of Tyler, Tex. 

AMERICA’S BIGGEST PROBLEM 


The comments you are about to read are 
bipartisan or, if you prefer, nonpartisan. 
Neither Republican nor Democrat can shrug 
off responsibility for what has been happen- 
ing. 

The subject is the biggest problem facing 
the United States and its people today. 

As many Presidents have done before him, 
the President-elect has called upon groups 
of citizens, largely headed by college profes- 
sors, to advise him on problem areas in the 
Nation and its economy. ? 

The task forces, as he calls them, have made 
suggestions for helping the depressed areas. 
They have submitted ideas for Federal aid 
to education, for greater public assistance 
programs, more defense—all ideas, with 
hardly a single exception, that call for more 
Federal spending. 

We beg to call attention to the one big 
weak spot in our economy that all the ex- 
perts seem to be overlooking. It is the 
facet of the economy that is in the very 
worst financial shape of all. It has been 
spending more than it has been taking in 
for a quarter of a century now with just a 
few years in the black. It is featherbedded 
to the hilt, and yet continues to be burdened 
with a bigger and bigger payroll. 

This sadly neglected entity is the Federal 
Government. 

There is no other operation of any kind 
in this Nation, it is certain, that has the 
deficit history of the Federal Government. 
The national debt stands near $300 billion. 

Any responsible Federal official of the past 
16 years would have been a failure'in any 
private business with the same kind of 
profit and loss statement, and he would long 
since have been out of business. 

We are inevitably headed for that same end 
in our Government, both Federal and State, 
unless we make some changes in our opera- 
tions. 

The commonsense approach to improve- 
ment in this Nation’s economic wellbeing, 
certainly, would be first to set in order the 
house of the agency being called upon for 
help in other areas by all these advisory task 
forces, 

Mr. Kennedy, who will have his own party 
in control of Congress, appears to have the 
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best opportunity to do some setting in order 
of any President since World War II. 

A dozen years ago a distinguished task 
force brought in recommendations that dealt 
with the problems of our Federal Govern- 
ment. It made specific recommendations 
to cope with some of them. But the Hoover 
Commission reports, with the exception of 
a few minor points, have been almost uni- 
versally ignored by the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government. 

Americans of this generation seem to have 
a difficult time remembering the inescapable 
truth that “the Government—in thi, country 
is, simply, us—each one of us. 

Every penny of Government money that is 
spent for some project from Washington is 
our ‘money—tax money taken from the hand 
of the individual and sent to the Central 
Government. 

When it comes back to us as help for 
education or for depressed areas or for 
school lunches or for any other of the 
myriad Federal Government programs, it 
comes back to us with administrative costs 
taken off the top. And those administra- 
tive costs are terrific. , 

Government gets its money in one of two 
ways. 

First, if it wishes to operate on a current 
basis, paying its bills as it goes, it must 
increase our taxes as it increases Federal 
expenditure. 

Second, it can borrow the money and go 
further into the deficit spending that now 
has us carrying an annual expenditure for, 
interest on the national debt that is second, 
among our yearly budget items, only to the 
costs of national defense. 

It is obvious to all that the first route 
is impracticable because our Federal taxes 
are so heavy now that they are at the point 
of confiscation. 

Our Nation has followed the second route 
so often that our grandchildren will never 
live to see a debt-free country or a tax 
reduction. We shduld have the moral cour- 
age not to pass on such a burden to the 
third generation. 

Our country has problems, it is true. We 
have them domestically and we have them 
in foreign affairs. 

But adding to the burdens of the Fed- 
eral Government—which is the most out- 
standing problem of all—hardly seems the 
way to solve them. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS : 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 


~ but only when the same shall be accompa- 


nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an. 
estimate of the probable coSt of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 


_ lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 


documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- - 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms an 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). ; 
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The Present Juvenile Delinquency Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr. 
J. Pope Dyer, a teacher of government 
at Central High School in Chattanooga 
and a longtime student of criminology, 
delivered an excellent discourse on the 
causes and some of the possible cures of 
juvenile delinquency before the Parent- 
Teachers Association of Ooltewah, 
Tenn., on September 13, 1960. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
his remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE PRESENT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PICTURE 


(By J. Pope Dyer, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


Juvenile delinquency is not an ugly term 
that has recently been coined by sociologists 
and criminologists. It is a term that has 
been in our vocabulary for many decades. 

The heinous crimes of such criminals as 
the Harpes brothers, Mason, Hare, and Mur- 
rell, are so well known by Tennesseans that 
they do not need emphasis. These men 
wrote that they were taught at an early age 
to rob and steal. You will recall that these 
notorious desperadoes perpetrated their 
crimes on the Natchez Trace, probably from 
about 1800 to 1830. 

In the last few decades the newspapers 
have portrayed in boxcar headlines the 
desperate violations of such infamous crimi- 
nals as Floyd, Karpis, Kelley, Parker, Under- 
hill, Nash, Kate (Ma) Barker and her sons. 
These despicable characters were first juve- 
nile delinquents who were reared in an en- 
vironment favorable to criminality and spent 
many years of their youth incarcerated in 
numerous correctional institutions in differ- 
ent States. 


Today the juvenile deliquency problem is 
serious in the United States. Juvenile delin- 
quency has grown in a disproportionately 
high proportion in comparison with the in- 
crease of population. Experts say thai ap- 
proximately 50,000 youth are now in cor- 
rectional institutes; that there are about 
1 million young people (under 21) arrested 
each year and their cases must be disposed 
of by juvenile judges. A large part of the 
tremendous sum of money expended an- 
nually for crime, nearly twenty billions of 
dollars, must be directly charged to the juve- 
nile delinquency department. Many of our 
outstanding authorities on crime for decades 
have warned the people of our Nation of 
the dangers facing us if we continued to em- 
phasize the materialistic, the illegal and the 
questionable practices in many homes. -The 
great prophets of prevention, such as 
J. Edgar Hoover, James E. Bennett, Dr. and 
Mrs, Sheldon Glueck, Father E. J. Flannagan, 
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Lewis E. Lawes, and Clinton Duffy, are due a 
great tribute for their foresight and accurate 
predictions of juvenile delinquency trends. 
Their prophetic utterances have too fre- 
quently fallen on deaf ears and closed minds. 
I wish to briefly point out some of the out- 
standing causes of this social cancer— 
juvenile delinquency. 

A few years ago I was visiting the super- 
intendent of the Tennessee State Reforma- 
tory near Nashville. I was sitting in the 
dining hall; the superintendent and I 
were. discussing some of the injustices that 
were found in premature institutionalization 
of children. He pointed a short distance 
away to a child about 11 years of age and 
said, “That young boy was sent here by a 
county judge because he stole two packages 
of cigarettes.” He emphasized the cause of 
juvenile delinquency when there are un- 
trained judges attempting to dispense jus- 
tice. 

I recall a visit over 20 years ago to the 
main prison of Tennessee. I asked permis- 
sion to interview the most dangerous inmate. 
I was introduced to him and after a brief 
conversation I continued my survey of the 
prison. Within a few weeks this inmate led 
a riot, along with a break in which several 
prisoners and guards were killed and seri- 
ously wounded. This desperate inmate was 
shot over 40 times and one of the wounds 
resulted in the amputation of his right arm. 
He was then placed in solitary confinement 
for 5 years. During this period of confine- 
ment I frequently communicated with him. 
I wanted his beliefs about the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency and crime. He answered, 
unequivocally, that the chief cause was plain 
ignorance. 

On another occasion I was at the same 
prison when two young men, under 21 years 
of age, were to be executed. When I visited 
them along with the prison chaplain, they 
had been prepared for the electrocutions. 
Their heads had been shaved; they had 
eaten the final meal; the chaplain had prayed 
with them, and they were resigned to the fact 
that there would be no commutation of the 
sentence. I learned that they were severely 
indicting their parents for failure to properly 
discipline and train them. Some would say 
that poor home training is a major cause of 
juvenile delinquency. 

A number of years ago I visited Sing Sing 
Prison, in New York. A few days before my 
visit a noted young criminal, “Two Gun” 
Crowley, had paid the supreme penalty for 
a murder in New York City. 

The escorting guard told me that Crowley 
was the only prisoner ever to eat the last 
meal; that there had been hundreds of 
criminals who were victims of capital pun- 
ishment, but no one before had eaten the 
final meal. Crowley had explained, “When 
I was a child we were too poor to have a 
decent meal, when I was a youth I was too 
busy dodging the police to eat one and now 
that I’m going to die I want to eat at least 
one meal that I consider good.” The cause 
of juvenile delinquency might have been 
assigned to poverty. 

But the assignment of these superficial 
causes is not adequate. The main cause 
of juvenile delinquency must be deposited 
at the home, where incompetent, careless, 
and immoral ts do not or cannot ful- 


fill their responsibilities as competent par- 








ents. 


When I was a youth, a wise man fre- 
quently said in my presence, “The most 
difficult task in life is to rear a child prop- 


erly.” He often said, “The greatest need of 
this Nation is Christian parents.” Kate 
(“Ma”) Barker has demonstrated with dog- 
matic certainty how carefully and painstak- 
ingly children can be reared to commit acts 
of serious violence. 

The parents of today must be dedicated 
to the solemn task of putting first things 
first—that is, putting the welfare of their 
children at the top of all family responsi- 
bilities. There must be praise, play and 
prayer within. the family and, I hasten to 
add, the paddle, administered without anger 
and retaliation, may be an occasional asset 
to the proper enforcement of family prin- 
ciples. 

The monumental studies of the distin- 
guished criminologists of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, should 
receive great emphasis in every home of this 
Nation. They found that 50 percent of all 
juvenile delinquents started their careers in 
crime before they were eight and 90 percent 
were in trouble before eleven. The Gluecks 
have prepared prediction charts for juvenile 
delinquents. They have five criteria to pre- 
dict juvenile delinquency. They are: 

. The father’s discipline 

. The mother’s supervision 
. The father’s affection 

. The mother’s affection 

. The family’s cohesiveness. 

If each factor is bad in the home a high 
score is assigned to each criterion and if the 
combined score of the five criteria is high, 
the chances are, in a very high percentage of 
cases, that the child will be a juvenile delin- 
quent. Parents must awake to the fact that 
they produce delinquents or good citizens. 
The responsibility for -bad characters and 
citizenship cannot be shifted to the school, 
church or society. The responsibility must 
be accepted by parents. Adult delinquency 
is the forerunner of juvenile delinquency in 
a home. 

Hon. J. Edgar Hoover has said, “Par- 
ents must awaken to the realization of the 
great training school in behavior or misbe- 
havior. The home becomes the first training 
school and parents serve as their first teach~- 
ers. Our Nation is sadly in need of a re- 
birth of the simple life—a return to the days 
when God was a part of each household.” 

Juvenile delinquency can. be prevented if 
we rear a generation of stabie, sober, God- 
fearing children who put God above gold and 
manhood above munitions. The answer to 
the juvenile delinquency problems must be .. 
through training children for Christian 
parenthood. 

We cannot rear upright children with low- 
down standards among parents. There is a 
question in my mind as to whether the par- 
ents of this day are willing to pay the price 
that is necessary. This is an era of comfort 
culture. We must be challenged to a new 
day of consecration to the important. Par- 
enthood of the right type is not easy to 
achieve. Are we willing to pay the price? 
If parents are not, the rate of juvenile 
delinquency will continue to rise. The choice 
is ours. 
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Look to Kennedy With Hope and 
Confidence 


; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully call to the attention of the 
Members of the House, a thoughtful 
article by the Honorable Fuller Warren, 
former Governor of the State of Florida 
which was included in the January 22, 
1961 issue of the Orlando Sentinel. 

This article effectively notes the al- 
most superhuman tasks facing our new 
President in insuring world peace and 
survival. It just as effectively notes the 
tremendous amount of hope and con- 
fidence which all our people have in the 
ability of our new President to wisely 
and effectively grasp and manage the 
business affairs of our Nation and the 
entire free world. 

The article follows: 

Tue Bruisep Sours Look WiTH HOoPE TO 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
(By Fuller Warren, former Governor of 
Florida) 

On April 30, 1789, Washington took the 
oath as President of the United States. 
Last Priday, Kennedy took the same oath. 
During the intervening 172 years, the new 
Nation triumphantly survived many grave 
crises. 

It survived the fierce factional fight be- 
tween Hamilton, who wanted the rich and 
well born to run the country, and Jefferson, 
who wanted the country to be run by and 
for all its citizens. 

In the War of 1812, a weak and wobbly 
nation, with its capital captured and the 
White House burned down, staggered 
through to victory over England. 

In 1865, a disunited and badly bleeding 
nation won the most fiercely fought civil war 
that ever shattered any country, and united 
the United States. 

In 1898, this united Nation won the 
Spanish-American War and expelled from 
the New World the cruelest country that 
ever oppressed a colony. 

In 1918, the United States conquered the 
Germans who wanted to conquer the world. 

In 1929-33, this Nation was ravaged by the 
worst panic that ever paralyzed a country. 
Many doubted that a democratic form of 
government could do the things necessary 
to save the Nation from complete economic 
chaos—and ultimate dissolution. But it did. 

Led by the most miraculous leader since 
Moses, the United States became even more 
united. 

Haggard, hungry men began to eat. Wan, 
weakened women had food to cook. Color 
returned to the pale cheeks of undernour- 
ished children. Despondent businessmen 
stopped jumping out the windows of tall 
buildings. Famished people quit peddling 
wormy apples on the streets. 

DEPRESSION DEFEATED 


With the mightiest, most united effort ever 
made in peacetime, the United States de- 
feated the depression. 

In 1945, the United States with some help 
from England and Russia, won the most ter- 
rible war of all time and saved the human 
race from Hitler’s boasted thousand years of 
savagery. 
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Now, in 1961, we are confronted with ter- 
ror far more frightful than any ever faced 
before. 

In past crises it has been a question 
whether our Nation, as a nation, could sur- 
vive. Now, it is a question whether 180 
million Americans now living will still be 
alive at the end of 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964. 

With Cuba as a potential launching pad 
for thousands of death-dealing Russian rock- 
ets, America’s peril is more terrible-than the 
mind can imagine. Tens of millions of 
Americans might go to sleep and never wake 
up. The searing heat of H-bombs. launched 
in Havana might make Florida as bereft of 
life as it was during the ice age. 

At this time of terrible peril, Kennedy 


takes over as commander of the forces of 


freedom. Providence seems to have pur- 
posely prepared this marvelous man for the 
tremendous task of saving the world from 
atomic annihilation. 

Washington was not better prepared to 
lead the nascent Nation. Lincoln was not so 
well prepared to save the Union from dis- 
memberment by rebellion. Roosevelt was not 
as well trained to rescue a panic-stricken 
country from the morass of unemployment 
and economic chaos. , 

The bruised souls of more than a billion 
people look with hope to Kennedy to head off 
a worldwide Hiroshima. 





James K. Carr Appointment as Under 
Secretary of Interior Applauded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the people 
of America are obviously pleased with 
the executive appointments being made 
by President Kennedy. And the people 
of California are especially pleased with 
one appointment in particular—that of 
James K. Carr as Under Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior. If ever a 
job and a man were naturally suited for 
each other, here is the case. 


As evidence, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Chico 
Enterprise-Record of January 13 discuss- 
ing Jim Carr’s personal standing and 
professional qualification. The editorial 
speaks for itself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Best MAN FOR THE JOB 


President-elect Kennedy hit a political 
home run in the eyes of Chico and the mid- 
valley area yesterday when he announced 
the appointment of James K. Carr to serve 
as Under Secretary of the Interior in his ad- 
ministration. 


Public officials and citizens who have de- 
voted their time and energies to efforts on 
behalf of irrigation, reclamation, flood con- 
trol, conservation, and other water develop- 
ment and natural resources programs over 
the years are agreed that Kennedy couldn’t 
have picked a better man to help conduct 
the Interior Department’s important pro- 
gram. 
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Carr is a nationally recognized authority 
in the broad realm of conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources. He is a pro- 
fessional civil engineer with more than 25 
years of work behind him. He is especially 
familiar with the problems of California and 
the West, having served in top posts with 
the Bureau of Reclamation during develop- 
ment of the Central Valleys project. 

Carr has a background of vast experience 
in both State and Federal Government activ- 
ities in the natural resources field. He served 
for 3 years as consultant on irrigation and 
reclamation to the House of Representatives 
in Washington. More recently, he has been 
a member of the California Water Commis- 
sion, the chairmanship of which he will re- 
sign to accept his new Interior Department 
post. 

Chico and midvalley residents know Jim 
Carr best, of course, for the work he ac- 
complished as district manager for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Holding that post, he 
resided with his family in Chico from 1946 
until 1951. Carr was active in civic affairs 
here and still numbers hundreds of Chicoans 
among his friends. 

One of the most valuable services rendered 
to the midvalley area by Jim Carr was the 
advisory work he performed during the early 
stages of the Sacramento Valley canals proj- 
ect. His knowledge and advice regarding both 
engineering and political aspects of the im- 
portant project were invaluable as citizen 
members of the project committee worked 
for congressional authorization and eventual 
construction appropriations. 

In addition, the people of the valley know 
Jim Carr as a nran with a human touch and 
a high regard for the interests of his fellow 
man. For example, as one of the engineers 
during construction of massive Shasta Dam, 
Carr was the father of the idea to construct 
the road which now provides the invaluable 
scenic approach to the magnificent dam site. 
In another similar action, Carr was respon- 
sible for the planting of 2 million young pine 
trees on the hillsides near the dam made 
barren when copper smelter fumes in early 
mining days had killed off the vegetation. 

During his days as a consultant to the 
House of Representatives, Carr earned the 
respect and admiration of lawmakers of 
both political parties. In Washington, as in 
California, he is regarded as a man of un- 
questioned integrity. 

The Enterprise-Record congratulates Jim 
Carr on his appointment and congratulates 
the Interior Department on its good for- 
tune in obtaining the services of a nran of 
such great status and public service poten- 
tial. 





We Must Help Cuba Get Rid of Castro 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the seriousness of affairs in Cuba have 
been brought to the attention of all our 
citizens as a result of our Government’s 
breaking diplomatic relations with the 
Castro government. 

We in Florida have long been aware 


“of the great danger facing the Americas 


as a result of the communistic takeover 
of our sister Republic. Our newspapers 
have betn warning of the spread of this 
cancer throughout Central and South 
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America unless action is taken to contain 
the troubled area. 

One of those who has been calling for 
the diplomatic break which has finally 
come about is the Palm Beach Post- 
Times. This paper, which is published 
by Mr. John H. Perry, Jr., has consist- 
ently presented clear and unbiased news 
coverage of Cuban developments. 

John Perry and his wife, Jeanne, have 
been active in inter-American press asso- 
ciations and have been closely observing 
the unfortunate elimination of the free 
press in Cuba. In an editorial from 
their paper some suggestions are set 
forth for future action in regard to Cuba. 
Since these merit consideration by our 
Government and are of interest to all 
Members of Congress, I ask that the edi- 
torial be placed here in the REcorD: 

We Must Hetp Cusa Get Rip oF CASTRO 


The Cuban problem has grown into a con- 
flict between communism and the free world. 
It involves a direct threat to the security 
of the United States. 

When Senator John F. Kennedy assumes 
the Presidency next month, therefore, this 
will constitute one of the most pressing 
problems on his agenda. 

It may not seem so to many Americans, 
far removed from the scene by the vastness 
of our own country. They have not come 
to the realization that a heavily armed, un- 
friendly Russian satellite—only seconds away 
from Florida in terms of modern rockets and 
missiles—has replaced the friendly little 
neighbor we knew for more than half a 
century. 

It is easy to say and comforting to believe 
that this is an internal matter of concern 
only to the Cuban people themselves. But 
it is unrealistic and dangerous. The time is 
past when the Cubans could throw off their 
Communist masters without outside help. 

Certainly, leadership of any campaign to 
overthrow Castro and regain control of Cuba 
must be assumed by Cubans. But the United 
States, as well as all of Latin America, has a 
vital interest in the success of such a 
campaign. 

We cannot escape all blame for the present 
magnitude of the problem. Our early mis- 
placed confidence in Castro as a modern 
Robin Hood, our inaction and then our too- 
little-too-late counteraction when his true 
colors emerged, strengthened the Red beach- 
head. Now there is an obvious need for 
quick, decisive measures by Mr, Kennedy, 
bolstered by the fact that all exiled Cubans 
and 90 percent of those still on the island 
are hopefully awaiting leadership from the 
incoming administration. 

What can be done? 

Since the Cuban problem involves ‘the 
United States, the nations of Latin America 
and all the free countries of the world, its 
solution must be accomplished by all those 
forces working together. The Cuban people, 
both those who were forced to flee into exile 
and their anti-Castro, anti-Communist 
friends within the country, must weld them- 
selves into a single force capable of imple- 
menting the remedies available within the 
Organization of American States. 

At present an estimated 80 or more groups 
of Cuban exiles in this country are trying to 
set in motion a campaign to overthrow 
Castro. So far their efforts have been futile 
because of their disunity. The leader of 
each group hopes the U.S. Government will 
designate him as the person to lead the 
counterrevolution. 

As President, Mr. Kennedy should make it 
clear that no such designation of one indi- 
vidual group is feasible, but that he will look 
with favor on a move by them to: (1) set 
up @ coordinating committee representative 
of all their groups, (2) form an executive 
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board from this coordinating committee, and 
(3) have the executive board name a legal 
representative in Washington to serve as a 
liaison man between the board and the US. 
Government. : 

This would establish sorely needed unity 
among the Cuban exiles, open the door to 
financial aid for them and permit, without 
armed conflict, the following program: 

1. With the support of the United States, 
the coordinating group’s executive commit- 
tee could ask the OAS to implement the 
Caracas Declaration of 1954 in connection 
with article VI of the Rio Pact of 1947 which 
gives the OAS members the right jointly to 
prohibit directly or indirectly the infiltration 
of communism into any Latin American 
Republic. 

2. Under these treaties, the OAS mem- 
bers could act jointly to: (1) sever diplomat- 
ic relations with Cuba; (2) establish an ef- 
fective trade embargo, halting all buying and 
selling with the exception of medicines; (3) 
enlist the aid of Canada and Mexico and 
other Latin American Republics to prevent 
transshipment of American goods to Cuba 
and (4) have the United States continue to 
prohibit all sugar purchases from Cuba. 

Such steps almost certainly would create 
chaotic, inflationary conditions tn Cuba 
within a relatively short time—conditions 
the Castro regime will not be able to survive. 

To make certain that law and order will be 
maintained and stability restored after the 
fall of Castro, a provisional government, 
operating under the 1940 Cuban Constitu- 
tion, should be formed by the coordinating 
committee in advance. This government 
would not include any former officials of the 
Castro or Batista governments. The man- 
date of the provisional government would 
be limited to a period not to exceed 18 
months, and free and open elections must be 
held within that time. Its members would 
be prohibited from running for office in these 
elections. 

During the transition, this provisional 
government must have whatever outside 
support is necessary from the OAS and this 
would mean the United States also. 

Such a program, we believe, is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the Communist cancer 
from spreading in Latin America. 





Address by President Garcia at Dedica- 
tion of American-Philippine Military 
Cemetery at Fort McKinley, Manila 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last 
month as the Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate assigned to accompany the American 
Battle Monuments Commission on a mis- 
sion to Manila to attend the dedication 
ceremonies of the U.S. Military Cemetery 
at Fort McKinley, it was my privilege 
to hear an inspiring and memorable ad- 
dress by President Garcia of the Phil- 
ippine Republic. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of President Garcia’s address appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp so that 
the Congress and the country may have 
opportunity to read this great expression 
of friendship for America and this 
thrilling tribute to those servicemen 
who are buried in what I believe to be 
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the world’s most beautiful military 

cemetery—the memorial cemetery built 

by the United States at Fort McKinley, 

Manila. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GARCIA AT THE DEDICA~ 
TION CEREMONIES OF THE U.S. MILITARY 
CEMETERY AND MEMORIAL HELD aT Fort Mc- 
KINLEY, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 
8, 1960 
Excellencies, distinguished visitors, friends 

of the Philippines, here where the grass is 
made ever green, the monuments and the 
crosses ever white, and varicolored bougain- 
Villaea ever blooming by loving care and 
remembrance, we stand on hallowed grounds 
to pledge anew today our respect and grati- 
tude to thousands of gallant men everywhere 
who died in war so that we may live in peace 
and freedom. 

Amidst the aura of this landscape of green, 
white crosses and beautiful flowers, lie the 
remains of some of these men. We are met 
today, to pay them a special tribute through 
the formal dedication of this their final rest- 
ing place, the U.S. Military Cemetery at Fort 
McKinley. On this solemn occasion, I am 
sure, we are all one, in the thought that the 
tribute we should pay these gallant soldiers 
of freedom is not so much the extra care 
with which we tend their final resting place 
but rather the care, the ex care with 
which we preserve the ideals and principles 
they unselfishly died for. 

That we now enjoy the fruits of their 
patriotism is hardly cause for us to relax our 
vigilance. The challenge to human courage 
and wisdom is an enduring element in hu- 
man society, and grows in corresponding 
significance with the increase in complica- 
tions of that society. Today, the chailenge 
facing the modern era is represented by the 
fast and continuing spread of materialism, 
which now threatens to engulf a world nur- 
tured and glorified by spiritual traditions. 
In its various ideological manifestations, 
materialism has driven men to pursuit of 
objectives that betray the ideals of their 
forebears, that give He to the glory of their 
past, and deride the sanctity of their spirit- 
ual heritage. In its mechanical products, it 
attempts to divert men from the fact that 
national greatness is measured less by the 
altitude attained by a rocket than by that 
reached by the flight of a prayer. 

The universal nature of this challenge has , 
underscored the importance of international 
cooperation. Our dead heroes have proved 
that only by working and, if necesary, fight- 
ing together can free men effectively counter- 
act the threats to their ideals, The Amer- 
ican soldiers who died in this country have 
given further testimony to the fact that if 
men must live peacefully together, they must 
learn to die honorably together. Indeed, the 
mixture of bloodshed by white, black, and 
brown men in Philippine battlefields have 
contributed much to the enrichment of our 
native soil. 

Not for nation alone, nor for race did 
these heroes willingly sacrifice their lives. 
The more basic motivation involved in their 
heroism is the desire for peace and freedom. 
Men are, afterall, distinguished only by 
physical attributes but hardly by funda- 
mental motivations, and nationai boundaries 
are merely human concepts to denote polit- 
ical divisions in physical terms. In this 
light, nationalism had deeper implication 
than love for nation, and may more appro-+ 
priately be regarded as stemming from the 
basic human desire to be true to his nature— 
a nature that desires freedom from the un- 
just impositions of other individuals, 
whether they be of the same or another 
nationality. In the welter of modern day 
politics, nationalism is evidently subject to 
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misinterpretations by those nationalists and 
the antinationalists who are conscious only 
of its temporal aspect. The American and 
Filipino soldiers who fought side by side 
during the last war have, by the sacrifice of 
their own lives, shown us that nationalism is 
only means toward a higher purpose, that 
of peace wherein men can pursue their true 
ends in an atmosphere of freedom and pros- 
perity. When it seeks to destroy inter- 
national peace, nationalism violates itself in 
that it thus arrogates unto itself priority 
over the broader social foundations on which 
it rests. 

In these foundations lies the inherent 
weakness of totalitarianism. The rows of 
white crosses which we see before us are a 
constant reminder that an attempt to sup- 
press human ideals will always ultimately 
be in vain; that physical death is not too 
high a price for these ideals. Like the flow- 
ers which grow so richly on his grave, man’s 
aspirations are more than ever nourished by 
his death. For his life in this embattled 
planet transcends his mortality; is merely 
part of a universal principle, that of his in- 
nate divinity—a divinity infused in him by 
his Creator. In dying for a noble cause, 
(man presents the strongest proof of his im- 
mortality. In placing his existence on the 
sacrificial altar of his cherished ideals, he 
gives the purest expression of his fervent 
love for life. His death is indeed his great- 
est contribution toward perpetuating the 
best that is in life. 

Death is an inevitable fate of every man, 
and rare is the privilege to die heroically. 
The men who now lie under this soil have 
been chosen by divine providence to impart, 
through their patriotism, a richer meaning 
to human existence. It would be a tragic 
violation of a sacred trust if this meaning 
were lost to us, who are beneficiaries of 
their glorious efforts. For us to fall short 
of the task they have bequeathed us would 
be to desecrate this hallowed ground. We 
cannot fail them, if only because, in this 
trying period of international stress, we can- 
not afford to lose sight of the correct path 
to human survival. 

On this occasion, I cannot find adequate 
words to express, in behalf of Filipino people, 
the enduring gratitude of the nation to the 
American soldiers who fought and died side 
by side with our own people in defense of 
freedom. Would that, from their eternal 
resting abodes, they hear our pledge to carry 
on their noble struggle. It is the firm 
pledge to a people, grateful to and proud of 
their deceased brothers, and determined to 
uphold the great principles that the dead 
have so gallantly preserved for the living. 

This hallowed ground, therefore, sancti- 
fled by the confluence of memories common 
to Americans and Filipinos, symbolizes the 
ideological solidarity of our two peoples and 
constitutes a covenant that we will continue 
to stand together for the same ideals and 
principles these heroes who sleep here have 
fought and died so nobly. 

I thank you. 





Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 





SPEECH 


_HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE ‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, God is 
good, and in his goodness he conceals 
the happiness of death, so that one may 
continue to live. And so it was with 
Richard B. Wigglesworth. Whether he 
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was Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Canada, secretary to 
the Governor General of the Philippines, 
captain of battery E or commanding of- 
ficer of the 1st Battalion, 76th Division 
in France, in World War I, or as legal 
adviser to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and many other important 
Government positions, he gave his best of 
a brilliant talent toward a career of de- 
dicated public service. 

He was a true gentleman, who quietly 
carried on with his good works with the 
high character that established his re- 
putation as a patriot, scholar, and states- 
man. 

There were no tasks too great, no 
plans too intricate, for this great Amer- 
ican to assume. 

His extended service in the Congress, 
from the 70th Congress through the 85th 
Congress was reason enough to call hhim 
a distinguished and privileged public 
servant. 

With deep appreciation for his great 
contributions to the Congress, his State, 
and the Nation, in peace and war, I ex- 
tend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
lovely family. 

May God bless him with deserved eter- 
nal joy. 





The Selective Service System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES - 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
just read a very interesting analysis of 
the Selective Service System written by 
Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, which appeared in the January 
edition of the periodical Selective Serv- 
ice, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PATTERN OF WORLD EVENTS CHARTS SYSTEM 
FUTURE 
(By Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director, 
Selective Service System) 

The year 1961 is here. Any discomforts re- 
sulting from its welcome have disappeared. 
Even the New Year resolutions are probably, 
for the most part, on the road which New 
Year resolutions take when they disappear. 
Perhaps, we, as members of the Selective 
Service System, can follow the not infrequent 
practice of taking inventory. 

Our objectives should be to peer down the 
road to the future as far as we can see. But 
to do this well we should know, if we can, 
where we are. Unfortunately, it is the his- 
torians to come who, looking backward to 
see where we have been, can at some future 
time best determine where we are at the 
present time. Until the tape of history runs 
beyond the present the place we are now is 
fastened at but one end. 

With these limitations ever in mind, we 
can look around at patterns of events as yet 
unfinished. World events determine the out- 
look of .the Selective Service System for in 
them lies the only sure clue to the present 
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state or the future probabilities of the Selec- 
tive Service System. We judge current events 
by trying to compare them with past events. 
Our present estimate contains much to give 
us concern. Our concern is undoubtedly 
based on what may happen rather than be- 
cause of what is happening. Changes that 
are always taking place in the present world 
seem more revolutionary than evolutionary 

Introspection is not wholly reassuring. We 
have much in liberties and in privileges. Per- 
haps too much in privileges. We are a strong 
Nation and a rich one. Do we have the 
qualities that made us strong and rich? 

Evidence is conflicting. There are dis- 
quieting facts about the comparative physi- 
cal condition of our youth. There are 
equally ‘disturbing facts about the quality 
of the work done by the students in our 
grade and high schools. Crime among our 
youth and our adults gives us pause. We 
show inclination to seek security and per- 
haps with it less than complete faith that 
old-fashioned work is the key to unlock the 
kind of future we seek. 

Anxieties and fears are our daily diet. No 
one would suggest that our reasons for fear 
are products of our overheated imagination. 
There are bombs and missiles with mass 
killing power as yet unexperienced by most 
of the inhabitants of this earth. There is 
no experience of successfully dealing with 
agencies of destruction. Some say it is im- 
possible. 

The world is no larger than it ever was. 
In fact, using time as a measurement it is 
much smaller. Yet, because of the increase 
of the means of communication we hear so 
much more about the people of the world 
and the possible capabilities they possess 
that the individual citizen feels himself con- 
fronted by a larger world of danger than we 
did a generation ago. 

It may well be that his attention has 
been turned outward and that he has lost 
touch with forces within himself. This may 
be the reason for a seeming flight from the 
acceptance of individual responsibility. The 
dependence on a mass of gadgets in our 
daily life has left us helpless when the pow- 
er goes off. Our life has denied many of us 
the necessity to improvise. 

These symptoms are disturbing but we 
are lulled to doubt the need for concern by 
the standards of living we enjoy. Of course, 
there are many, far too many, exceptions but 
when compared with life elsewhere on this 
planet we are objects of envy. Where are we? 
Which indications are we to believe? Are we 
a really strong, determined people? We have 
liberties and we have material wealth. Can 
we and will we fight to the ultimate to keep 
them? 

The answer lies in the hope of time called 
the future. We do know that as a Nation 
in a turbulent, unsatisfied world our lot is 
too much better than most to share the con- 
fidence of those who envy us. Whether we 
are sufficiently aware of our danger or wheth- 
er we are being wise in our actions must 
await the verdict of history. We can see 
that the world in its most optimistic light 
is one that will prevent any reduction in 
our present measure for defense. 

This will mean that the Selective Service 
System must continue to carry on its func- 
tions of alerting the youth of our land to 
their obligations in national survival. It 
must provide incentive and information to 
insure volunteer flow of registrants into the 
National Guard and other Reserve forces as 
well as into all the Regular forces. It must 
provide a state of readiness in the categoriza- 
tion of the Standby Reserve to have desig- 
nated at all times enough members to meet 
any immediate demand without jeopardizing 
many essential activities by keeping unneces- 
sary numbers available for service. 

All indications point to a necessity to con- 
tinue to use deferment liberally, to channel 
registrants into a great variety of endeavors, 
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either for training or for employment after 
training. An ever-present d in this 
responsibility is the formation of habits not 
susceptible of instant change should the sit- 
uation become entirely different. 

The shadow of a possible catastrophe is 
great enough to require plans to operate 
the Selective Service System under conditions 
completely unlike any we have experienced. 
Conditions under which the smallest possible 
organizational fragment would fall heir to all 
of the functions of the system. 





VFW on Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose a 
text of a speech delivered by the national 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Ted 
C. Connell, at the southern conference of 
the VFW held in New Orleans, January 
14, 1961. 

It was my privilege to meet with Mr. 
Connell and other VFW members during 
this recent meeting of the VFW southern 
conference. I am impressed by the very 
able leadership at all levels of this great 
organization of oversea veterans. Com- 
mander in Chief Connell’s address re- 
flects the patriotism and mature attitude 
of the VFW toward national security 
and foreign affairs issues, and the faith- 
fulness that characterizes the VFW’s 
sense of responsibility toward needy vet- 
erans and the widows and orphans of 
veterans. 

In particular, I wish to invite the at- 
tention of Members of this House to the 
patriotic position of the VFW toward its 
opposition to communism, its resolute 
opposition to recognition of Red China, 


‘ and its advocacy of continuing the Jong- 


standing friendship of the United States 
toward the people of Cuba, and at the 
same time favoring the application of the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The VFW’s efforts to obtain the 
rescinding or drastic revision of the in- 
equitable policy on oversea military de- 
pendents is an inspiring example of how 
a large national organization can help 
protect our military personnel. 


As most Members of Congress are well 


aware, the VFW has long been a vigor- 


ous supporter and protector of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system and has just as 
vigorously opposed any changes in de- 
fense organization that would lead to the 
imposition of a supreme general staff 
system in this country. This is a most 
constructive effort by the VFW, for as 
we are only too well aware the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system—despite its unique 
ability to deal with the problems of cold 
war, hot war, and the ceaseless techno- 
logical advances of modern warfare—is 
today in jeopardy because some wish to 
destroy the system. 

Commander in Chief Ted C. Connell is 
representative of the high type of na- 
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tional leadership that has emerged in 
our Nation in this postwar period. He 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, of 
which he is currently its commander in 
chief, are making a most valuable con- 
tribution to our national security 
through the constructive positions which 
the VFW has taken with respect to our 
national defense. 

I-recommend the following speech to 
the attention of each Member of this 
House: 

REMARKS OF TED C. CONNELL, COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
MEETING, NEW ORLEANS, La., JANUARY 14, 
1961 
Earlier today many of you had an oppor- 

tunity to hear the remarks of Gen. Don 
Hittle, director of national security and for- 
eign affairs for the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. He painted a clear pic- 
ture of just where our organization stands 
on many of the critical national problems 
facing our Nation today. 

Tonight I would like to deal with the legis- 
lative objectives of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars during this session of the 87th Congress. 

Before proceeding further, sor: of you 
may recall that upon my election to the 
high office of commander in chief in De- 
troit I made a pledge that my program 
during my term of office would be the pro- 
gram outlined for me by the delegates to 
that convention. I am happy to report 
that the entire legislative program this year 
is based upon resolutions adopted by those 
delegates. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure then, 
that I present publicly for the first time the 
primary objectives of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars during the coming Congress. So 
that there can be no misunderstanding about 
this program I shall read directly from the 
statement that will be distributed to all 
Members of Congress. 

Our program of top priority objectives is 
divided into two main categories: First, na- 
tional security; and second, veterans’ af- 
fairs. There are four major points under 
national security and three under veterans 
objectives. 

Point No. 1 under national security reads 
as follows: “We urge continuing and unwa- 
vering opposition to communism in all its 
forms; we oppose the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations and oppose any trade 
with, or recognition of, Red China by the 
United States; we favor invoking the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and continuing longstanding 
U.S. friendship with the people of Cuba; we 
seek the release of Americans being held in 
Communist prisons; we reaffirm our opposi- 
tion to any form of international government 
that would, in any way, surrender or im- 
pair the sovereignty of the United States.” 

Point No. 2 reads as follows: “We strongly 
support the Joint Chiefs of Staff concept of 
military planning, and oppose any steps that 
would tend to undermine the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and/or lead to a single chief of 
staff-supreme general staff system; we sup- 
port continuation of separate military de- 
partments under their own Secretaries; we 
oppose adoption of the so-called functional 
organization of the combat forces, and we 
oppose any proposals to reduce the author- 
ity and role of Congress and the military 
services through budgetary procedures.” 

Point No. 3: “We favor a strong Army with 
modern weapons of not less than 925,000, a 
Marine Corps of at least 200,000, a Navy that 
is the strongest, most modern and versatile 
in the world, a National Guard of a minimum 
of 400,000 and an Army Reserve of at least 
300,000; we support a strong national air 
power, including a powerful Strategic Air 
Command, tactical aviation, and a strong 
naval air arm.” 
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And point No. 4: We urge that all non- 
military U.S. personnel overseas bear the 
same restrictions with respect to dependents 
as is placed on military personnel; we support 
equalization of retirement pay; we advocate 
elimination of existing inequities in military 
service obligations; and we support a vigorous 
civil defense program. 

Before leaving the subject of national 
security, I would like to expand briefly on this 
matter of bringing home the families of serv- 
icemen serving overseas. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars does not 
presume to pass technical judgment on the 
seriousness of the outflow of our gold supply. 
However, if the gold situation is so serious 
that it required the reduction in the number 
of dependents of military personnel overseas 
and in the curtailment of post exchange 
and other privileges, then it is only fair and 
equitable that other agencies of the USS. 
Government, such as State Department em- 
ployees, Commerce Department, etc., bear an 
equal portion of the same type of restrictions 
and burdens placed on military personnel, 
and, furthermore, that equivalent burdens 
and restrictions be placed on U.S. tourists 
and other personnel abroad. Failure to do 
this would indeed make second-class citizens 
of our servicemen abroad. 

Naturally, being a veterans organization 
we have also developed what we believe is a 
strong and positive program in behalf of our 
former comrades at arms. Point No. 1 under 
veterans affairs reads as follows: We urge 
the Congress to review all programs pred- 
icated upon service-connected causes, 
including medical treatment, disability com- 
pensation, retired pay, vocational rehabili- 
tation, death compensation for widows, 
children and dependent parents, and educa- 
tional assistance for the children of veterans 
who died by reason of service-connected 
causes, with emphasis upon such factors as 
increased cost of living, impairment-of earn- 
ing capacity, and hardships and inequities 
imposed, for the purpose of increasing the 
present rates of payments for these pro- 
grams. 

Point No. 2: We urge the Congress tc pro- 
vide adequate hospital beds and outpatient 
treatment for aging and needy war veterans 
by providing necessary funds to utilize all 
existing available VA facilities and to utilize 
additional funds to care for the increasing 
number of veterans in need of hospital and 
outpatient care, including intermediate care 
for the aged and chronically ill. 

And point No. 3: We urge a separate and 
liberalized pension program for veterans of 
World War I which excludes a “corpus of 
the estate” test and the spouse’s income; 
we oppose any increase in the interest rates 
on GI loans above the present maximum of 
5.25 percent; we urge the U.S. Senate to 
establish a standing Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs; we advocate elevation of the position 
of Administrator of Veterans Affairs to Cabi- 
net rank; and we recommend that the chil- 
dren of totally disabled service-connected 
veterans of wartime service be provided edu- 
cational assistance. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars will ask the 
next session of Congress for a separate and 
liberalized pension program for the aged and 
needy group of World War I veterans. The 
VFW, over the years, has caused to be intro- 
duced several bills dealing specifically with 
separate pensions for World War I veterans, 
but unfortunately, none of them have been 
able to obtain approval of both the House 
and the Senate. 

The VFW does not believe that the Con- 
gress will again enact an outright pension 
program for any war veterans that does not 
have certain limitations with respect to age 
or disability or income. For that reason, 
while the VFW has consistently advocated a 
separate and liberalized pension program for 
the aged veterans of World War I we have 
been willing to accept modest limitations 
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with respect to age, disability and/or income, 
rather than an out-and-out general pension 
which has no strings attached other than the 
requirement of service and a standard age. 

I am hopeful the House Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, will hold hearings on the subject of pen- 
sions for World War I veterans in the com- 
ing 87th Congress. ' 

I cannot assure or guarantee that a satis- 
factory pension program for World War I 
veterans will be enacted in the forthcoming 
87th Congress, but I can assure you that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars will be on record 
in favor of such a program and will continue 
to urge favorable consideration and action. 

These are the objectives of the VFW. They 
are worthy goals for our great organization 
of oversea veterans. They merit the sup- 
port of every VFW member. Their attain- 
ment, even in part, will enhance our 
Nation’s security. It will also continue to 
demonstrate how faithfully the VFW adheres 
to its motto: “Honor the dead by helping the 
living.” 





Tribute to Dr. Irving Lorge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion has suffered a grievous blow by the 
sudden untimely passing of Dr. Irving 
Lorge, who died Monday of a heart at- 
tack. Professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
one of the world’s leading scholars in the 
field of psychological testing, Irving 
Lorge was a sensitive and dedicated 
worker in the service of humanity. It is 
hard to believe that one so vibrant with 
life and so valuable to his country 
should be taken from us. 

He was independent and courageous, 
a pioneer in his chosen field, tireless in 
his pursuit of ways to help his fellow 
man live fuller, more productive lives. 
During the war he made a notable con- 
tribution by developing methods of 
teaching illiterates. In recent years he 
had turned his attention to the problems 
facing men and women of retirement 
age in making useful their declining 
years. He had taken part in the White 
House Conference on the Aging as a 
—* of the New York State delega- 

on. 

Born and educated in New York City, 
Dr. Irving Lorge was an extraordinarily 
able and gifted man. As a scholar, a 
teacher, and a writer he has left his 
mark upon this generation. 

I should like to read into the Recorp 
the obituary notice in the New York 
Times, January 24, 1961. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Irvine Lorce, PsycHoLocist, 55, DEVEL- 
OPER OF INTELLIGENCE AND READABILITY 
Tests, DraD—TAUGHT aT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dr. Irving Lorge, long a leader in the field 

of psychological testing, died yesterday of a 

heart attack at St. Luke’s Hospital. He was 

55 years old and lived at 390 Riverside Drive. 
Dr. Lorge was professor of education and 

executive officer of the Institute of Psycho- 

logical Research at Teachers College, Co- 


-the Adjutant General’s Office. 
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lumbia University. In collaboration with 
the late Dr. E. L. Thorndike, who preceded 
him in the executive post at the institute, 
he developed the Lorge-Thorndike intelli- 
gence test. 

His work on the test led him to question 
the theory that the intelligence quotient re- 
mains constant throughout life. He con- 
cluded, on the contrary, that an individual’s 
1.Q. could be raised as much as 20 points 
through proper schooling. 

Dr. Lorge also played a key role in World 
War II in work for both the civilian and 
military branches of the Government. In 
1942 he was asked by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to test the readability of its 
regulations. He concluded that they were 
“written in language too difficult for most 
people to understand.” The OPA rules were 
rewritten in accordance with a special stand- 
ard of readability previously developed by Dr. 
Lorge. 

USED NOTED WRITINGS 

He developed the readability test by 
studies of writings of universal familiarity. 
Among these were Lincoln's Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the 23d Psalm, and “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” All owe their great popularity, at least 
partly, to their high readability quotient, 
he decided. 

From 1942 to 1944 Dr. Lorge was a con- 
sultant to the Army special training divi- 
sion. His researches brought radical 
changes in the service methods of teaching 
illiterates. He also worked for the Office of 
the Air Surgeon, the Corps of Engineers, and 
He won the 
War Department award for patriotic service. 

Dr. Lorge was among the first to question 

arbitrary methods of establishing retirement 
age. 
“Retirement,” he wrote, “should be based 
on functional rather than chronological con- 
siderations. People do not suddenly become 
unproductive at a given age. Some should 
be retired at 40 because they can no longer 
pull their share of the job load, while others 
may still be able to work effectively at 90.” 

Men and women approaching 60 are “en- 
tering a golden age,” he declared, and should 
take advantage of retirement as a time in 
which to develop new interests and pur- 
suits. A person may slow down physically, 
but scarcely at all mentally, the psychologist 
said, although the speed at which he can 
learn may be decreased. 

ATTENDED CITY COLLEGE 


Dr. Lorge was born in this city. His father, 
Solomon, was a retail butcher. Educated in 
the city schools and at Townsend Harris 
Hall High School, a secondary institution for 
gifted students, he became a fellow of the 
School of Education at City College in 1925. 
He graduated from City College in 1926 and 
the next year became a research assistant at 
the Institute of Educational Research at 
Columbia. 

He received his M.A. at Columbia in 1927 
and his Ph. D. there 3 years later. He had 
been connected with Columbia continu- 
ously since those early days, proceeding 
through the grades of research associate and 
associate professor to become professor of 
education. 

He wrote “The Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale” (in collaboration), “A Semantic 
Count of English Words” (with Dr. Thorn- 
dike), “Retirement and the Industrial 
Worker” (with J. Tuckman), and other 
books and articles on psychology and 
semantics. 

Dr. Lorge was sought as a consulting 
editor by many educational publications and 
belonged to a large number of learned s0- 
cieties in his field... He was a former presi- 
dent of the Psychometric Society and former 
vice president and chairman of the psychol- 
ogy section of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. He also had been president of 
the educational psychology division of the 
American Psychological Association. 


January 26 


He leaves his wife, Mrs. Sarah Wolfson 
Lorge; two daughters, Paula Lee and Beatrice 
Susan Lorge; a brother, Morton, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Florence Okun and Mrs. Ruth 
Diamond. 





Planning for Profits in World Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Raphael Hodg- 
son and Michael Michaelis as it appeared 
in the Harvard Business Review: 
PLANNING FOR PROFITS IN WoRLD BUSINESS 
(By Raphael Hodgson and Michael Michaelis) 


Three important events have focused at- 
tention on the prospects of American busi- 
ness in the world: 

The Treaty of Rome in 1957 created the 
European Common Market. American busi- 
nessmen have recognized it, on the one hand, 
as an opportunity to gain new markets for 
their products, and, on the other hand, as 
& competitive threat from a group of nations 
whose combined economic resources can be 
compared to our own. 

Since 1958, imports into the United States 
have increased considerably and have been 
accompanied by an adverse balance-of-pay- 
ments position. The combined effect has 
made businessmen wonder whether this 
country’s products are still competitive in 
the world. 

While manhy U.S. corporations are ac- 
celerating their plans for investment and 
manufacturing overseas, others are clamoring 
for tariff protection of their home markets. 
Some are doing both. This divergence of 
business thinking weakens America’s other- 
wise strong negotiating position at the criti- 
cal series of General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT) Conferences now being held 
in Geneva. These negotiations will estab- 


lish trade relations between the United’ 


States and foreign countries, including the 
Common Market, and should provide the 
means for correcting the U.S. adverse pay- 
ments position. 

Our aim in this article is to help the 
American businessman see his capabilities in 
perspective, and to show how he can develop 
@ sound and profitable international busi- 
ness. The situation before him calls not for 
defensiveness but for optimism, aggressive- 
ness, self-confidence. The international 
competitive strength of American industry 
has of late been severely misjudged. The 
topic regularly calls up some of the most 
emotional and irrational thinking that goes 
on in management. Many executives have 
forgotten the competitive strength of their 
firms and have remained unaware of foreign 
profit opportunities—as a nation with only 
6 percent of its trade in foreign goods is 
prone to do. They forget that their own 
companies, if like most successful American 
enterprises, are still the most formidably 
competitive in the world. 

STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 


We need to look realistically at the con- 
ditions of world business. Important eco- 
nomic and political developments both here 
and abroad must be appraised. By making 
a firm, direct, and continuing commitment 
of organizational resources to the best op- 
portunities in oversea markets, the top ex- 
ecutive can create a new, powerful, and 
profitable arm of his enterprise. 
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In this article we shall focus on five im- 
portant conditions that affect the outcome 
of American business plans and provide 
management with new opportunities abroad: 

1. Imports into the United States will, for 
cost reasons, continue to increase but will 
not flood the market. Because the nature 
and origin of the import penetrations of the 
future can be predicted, American business 
can, adjust its operations accordingly. Bear 
in mind that the inevitability of these 
imports is no indication of US. export 
weakness. 

2. The United States has been, and for 
good reasons will continue to be, a very 
strong exporter. 

8. The American businessman has much to 
gain and very little to fear in a lower tariff 
world that encourages the trading of prod- 
ucts which each country makes abundantly 
for its own markets. Such trade excludes 
no industries on either side. Because prod- 
uct differentiation is assured by the great 
differences in wealth and product require- 
ments of the various regional markets, the 
mass products of one region are sold as the 
specialties of the other, thus complementing 
and improving the product lines available 
to customers in all regions. 

4. American business can strengthen the 
U.S. case at GATT by convincing the State 
Department that its profit interests lie in 
tariff concessions abroad. State Department 
recognition of this lack of conflict between 
business interest and U.S. foreign policy 
objectives would then enable the United 
States to present such a clear case that the 
outcome of the negotiations would result in 
tariff concessions abroad and the consequent 
opportunity to exploit them. 

5. If businessmen anticipate and exploit 
the trends of both imports and exports in 
developing their operational policies and ad- 
just their business plans and practices to 
these new conditions, considerable profits 
can be made out of growing international 
activity. 

POWER OF BUSINESS 


The businessmen of other nations have a 
similar issue to resolve with their respective 
governments—there is a similar lack of con- 
flict between their real business interests 
and their governments’ foreign policy ob- 
jectives. What is also common both to the 
United States and to the Common Market 
negotiators in the positions they have pre- 
pared for GATT is that they are not con- 
vinced of this, largely because both have 
experienced attempts by their respective 
business communities to get their domestic 
tariffs stabilized, or even raised, rather than 
to get foreign tariffs lowered. Thus both 
have similar uncertainties about reconciling 
their interests with each other and with the 
other nations of the free world—industrial 
and underdeveloped. 

The balance-of-payments position of the 
United States demands a correction in the 
U.S. trade position. A correction through 
import reduction would, however, be so 
great as to destroy the foreign trade and 
economic survival of several important na- 
tions, and thus it cannot be seriously con- 
sidered by the United States. Because U.S. 
business has in any case more to gain 
through tariff concessions than through 
tariff increases, an equivocal U.S. case at 
GATT is absurd. 

Just as the American business community 
can therefore strengthen the U.S. case at 
GATT by removing the apparent conflict so, 
too, can the continental businessman ensure 
that the outcome of these negotiations will 
be a liberal and not a restrictionist one. 
Thus, businessmen can influence the out- 
come of these critical negotiations. To the 
extent that they relinquish indulgence in 
protectionism and the isolation of their eco- 
nomic regions—whether America or the 
Common Market—and instead strive for in- 
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creased world trade, they not only increase 

their own opportunities, but contribute to 

the economic unity of the free world, in- 

creasing its growth and political strength. 
INCREASING IMPORTS 


Imports into the United States have in- 
creased steadily over the 1953-60 period at 
slightly less than 5 percent per annum. 
Will this trend continue? What products 
will be imported? 

REASONS FOR GROWTH 


The most popular import, accounting for 
almost half of the increase between 1956 
and 1960, has been automobiles. Other im- 
ports include typewriters, radios, textiles, 
and miscellaneous consumer goods (pottery, 
furniture, toys, clocks, photographic equip- 
ment). Purchases from foreign countries of 
the traditional raw material necessities, such 
as iron ore, copper, and newsprint, have also 
continued their upward trend. 

A glance at this list of imports suggests 
one very important criterion in our selection 
of foreign purchases: we buy a large propor- 
tion of these products for reasons other than 
low price. They are unlike the products 
made here, they satisfy different tastes, they 
may be of. higher quality. To the American 
consumer they are specialties. Naturally 
they cannot be priced too high, but as long 
as the price is not too much out of line, one 
must conclude that small automobiles, for 
example, are bought here because some of 
the market wants small automobiles—or dif- 
ferent automobiles—and that what is true 
for automobiles is also true for many other 
consumer goods. 

Since this trade involves an exchange of 
specialties rather than an influx of cheap 
goods, a lot of emotion arising out of un- 
reasonable fear of cheap foreign labor can 
be divorced from the discussion of foreign 
trade. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that many 
imports do enter the United States because 
they are cheaper than our products due to 
low labor costs abroad. Textiles and handi- 
crafts are examples. Also, some of the busi- 
nessmen’s fears of an increase in cheap im- 
ports are jus » as the number of indus- 
tries affected by such imports is likely to 
grow. Consequently it is important that the 
businessman be able to anticipate when any 
foreign product is likely to reach the point 
where it will be cheaper than comparable 
American products. 

The competitiveness of foreign handicrafts 
is taken for granted, and these products face 
a high tariff in this country. What has 
taken businessmen by surprise is the entry 
of so many mass-produced goods, a produc- 
tion area where we used to have the com- 
petitive advantage and where tariffs are very 
low. Who, for instance, would have thought 
in the 1930’s that this country would import 
typewriters; no wonder the typewriter tariff 
is zero. The American advantage in some 
mass-produced products therefore appears 
to be slipping, leaving the domestic market 
vulnerable as foreign volumes and processes 
become similar to ours. 

Since it is the volume of American produc- 
tion that creates much of America’s competi- 
tive advantage, we should recognize that 
when foreign volumes approach those in the 
United States, foreign products are likely to 
become price competitive. This will be the 
exception, not the rule, for if all foreign vol- 
umes were equal to American volumes, for- 
eign consumption would also be equal. For- 
eign wages would then be as high as ours. 

' ADVANCE SIGNS 

Are there any signs which can be observed 
in advance that will determine what foreign 
products are likely to be imported? The 
businessman can clearly recognize the smoke 
before he feels the fire if he keeps these two 
market conditions in mind: 
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1. The foreign competitive product must 
be what the market here wants. For exam- 
ple, the Japanese consumer buys a washing 
machine that is merely a small tub with a 
simple agitator. He also buys refrigerators 
with a volume of only 2 cubic feet. These are 
the products Japan makes cheaply, rather 
than the automatic washing machine and 
the 12-cubic-foot refrigerators which have 
little local market in Japan but a large one 
in the United States. Consequently, America 
will not be importing Japanese refrigerators 
and washing machines in large quantities in 
the foreseeable future. 

2. The foreign-made product must enjoy a 
mass market in its own country. For exam- 
ple, in Japan there is a mass market for sew- 
ing machines, radios, and bicycles. They can 
therefore, be made in sufficient volume to be 
cheap and exported to the United States. 
Since similar products are desired by the 
American consumer, the Japanese brands can 
become competitive on this continent. 

Thus, the point at which a foreign-made 
product will become competitive can be ob- 
served in the change of foreign consumption 
patterns. As soon as a mass market develops 
for a product, the industry can usually lower 
its prices dramatically, and if the product 
satisfies American needs, then it will pose an 
import threat. The reason is that foreign 
companies selling in high volume will con- 
tinue to pay wages corresponding to the aver- 
age level of their nation (which will be com- 
paratively low if industry as a whole in that 
particular country is not operating at high 
volume), and so the individual company will 
enjoy a decline in the labor cost per unit 
of output and hence in total costs. 

What foreign industries are enjoying ab- 
normally large volume increases? One ex- 
ample is the European consumer durables 
industry. The European consumer’s income 
has beeen rising, and he has increased the 
proportion of his incremental income spent 
on durable goods from 10 percent to 25 per- 
cent in the last 7 years. In fact, he is now 
spending as much of his total income on 
durables as the American—10 percent. The 
increased spending on domestic appliances 
and automobiles has caused the sales growth 
in these two industries to be 244 times the 
average rate of the rest of European industry. 
More refrigerators are now made in Europe 
than in this country, and soon more cars will 
be. It is not surprising, then, that appli- 
ance and automobile prices in Europe can be 
lowered, for the manufacturers’ abnormal 
volume increases have not so far been ac- 
companied by equivalent wage increases. 
But by the same token, other industries are, 
getting only a small proportion of the in- 
creased spending, and will be very slow to 
reach mass-production status and become 
price-competitive in this country. 


HIGH WAGES, LOW WAGES 


Wages move with the Nation, not with the 
industry, and although profitable industries 
do pay slightly higher wages, their wage rates 
still generally approximate the average wage 
rates of the Nation. The relation among 
wages, production, productivity, and labor 
costs per unit in various nations is shown 
in exhibit 1. These relationships are very 
provocative and illustrate several important 
comparative cost conditions: A 

1. National wages rates increase at a rate 
only equal to the average rate of increase of 
production: Wages are thus increasing fairly 
fast in Europe wherever production is also 
rapidly increasing. If wages increased fast- 
er, the country would be experiencing infla- 
tion, which is is resisted fairly successfully in 
industrial countries today. Conversely, wage 
rates will not rise more slowly than the in- 
crease of national production, as it is very 
dificult for governments to prevent wages 
from increasing at least as fast as produc- 
tion increases will allow. 
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2. The general cost level of American prod- 
ucts has not increased faster than foreign 
costs: This should dispel the belief that the 
United States is gradually pricing itself out 
of business. Despite a low increase of pro- 
duction accompanied by increased wages, we 
have been particularly successful in trans- 
ferring workers out of manufacturing indus- 
try and holding the labor costs of output and 
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hence prices down. It should be evident that 
small changes in the general level of US. 
costs will not affect our vulnerability to the 
import competition of the particular indus- 
tries abroad whose volumes and costs are 
changing markedly. Thus this vulnerability 
cannot be used as evidence of U.S. lack of 
competitiveness in world markets. 


Exursit I.—Changes in industrial labor costs, 1953-58 








[1953 = 100] 
Working | Productiv- 
Produc- | Employ- | hours per |ity (output| Hourly {Labor costs 
tion ment man per man- wages per unit 
hour) 
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M If, however, particular foreign industries 
with large volumes of production can be- 
come so competitive in the U.S. market, 
might not the businessman expect other 
producers to follow in their path, until this 
country will not be competitive in anything? 
No. Although the number of competitive 
foreign imports will increase as the number 
of foreign industries with sufficiently large 
domestic volumes increases, this will be ac- 
companied by a rise in foreign wages, as ex- 
hibit I shows happened during the 1953-58 
period. This will reduce the degree to which 
foreign products underprice American prod- 
ucts. Thus, although the type and number 
of imports will increase, their ability to un- 
derprice will decease. 

Finally, if the volume per capital of all 
production in any one country ever equaled 
our per capita production, that country’s 
wages would be just as high, and although 
all of its products would be competitive with 
all of ours, their cost advantage would have 
disappeared. This will not happen for a long 
time, however, for it will take years for Eu- 
rope to come near the levels of capital ac- 
cumulation and productivity that exist in 
the United States. 

If we want to be realistic, we should be 
aware, too, that not all foreign producers 
have an advantage to begin with: 

Just as a few industries overseas are en- 
joying cost reductions because their volume 
increases faster than the increase of wages, 
so a broader number of industries (especially 
those with a high labor content), whose pro- 
duction is not increasing as fast as wage cost, 
will experience rising costs. 

The changing balance of trade is therefore 
& neat paradox. Where the United States 
had, and to a large extent still has, its ad- 
vantage in the volume industries, we are 
becoming vulnerable to imports—especially 
in those industries where large volumes are 
being achieved early and rapidly by other 
nations. 

But in the case of industries where pro- 
duction is characterized by high labor costs, 
and where the American producer has tradi- 
tionally been vulnerable to competition from 
abroad, the foreign producer is experiencing a 
relatively fast increase of wages and is losing 
his advantage. For example, in such high- 
labor-content industries as machine tools 
and aircraft, which play a very important 
part in our exports, we may be becoming 
more competitive in price, even though less 
unique in product. 


INDUSTRY CONDITIONS 


But even volume and low wage cost do not 
necessarily make foreign industries com- 
petitive. There are two other conditions to 
watch: 

1. If the industry is normally one with a 
high ratio of capital to output, and if the 
foreigner does not match the capital inten- 
sity of his American competitor, he may not 
be as low cost a producer. For instance, by 
maintaining its rate of capital investment 
the U.S. steel industry appears able to in- 
crease its productivity without any volume 
increases, at roughly the same rate as if it 
had greater output. Exhibit 1 shows this has 
been the pattern of our industry as a whole. 
Capital investment has reduced the labor 
content of industry rather than increased its 
capacity. The investment continues to pro- 
vide the necessary productivity increases to 
pay for wage increases, while at the same 
time the demand of consumers is turning 
toward relatively more services than goods. 
The manufacturing work force is then re- 
duced and is able to provide for the increased 
number of workers in services. 

There is currently much concern over 
whether growth in an economy emphasizing 
labor-saving investments (e.g., the United 
States) can be as fast as growth in an econ- 
omy emphasizing volume increases (e.g., cer- 
tain European nations, or Russia, for that 
matter). This concern is compounded by 
the differing political views of the two Amer- 
ican parties regarding the public as opposed 
to the private sectors of the economy. Strip- 
ped of preconceptions that confuse the issue, 
the question seems to boil down to the very 
topic we have discussed here, that is, the 
productivity of labor-saving investments 
compared to volume-increasing investments. 

2. The degree of industry concentration 
abroad also needs to be watched if one wishes 
to gauge foreign competitive strength. The 
newly won volume advantage of foreign in- 
dustries can be dissipated if the volume is 
divided by many manufacturers. For in- 
stance, even though the volume of foreign- 
made appliances may be approaching our 
levels here, they are not yet cost-competi- 
tive, for there are too many component 
manufacturers, few of whom are as efficient 
as a larger manufacturer might be. Euro- 
pean refrigerators are not the bargain they 
should be, therefore, since European manu- 
facturers of compressors (integral parts of 
refrigerators) are too numerous, and their 
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product costs are consequently higher than 
in the United States. Again, even though 
European television sets are a little cheaper 
than ours, the multiplicity of manufac- 
turers of picture tubes makes their tube 
costs relatively high, thus canceling out part 
of the foreign producers’ advantage. 
DIFFICULTY OF FULFILLMENT 


Finally, we are now able, in this appraisal 
of U.S. vulnerability to imports, to lay aside 
@ well-known bogy. It is true that the for- 
eign manufacturer who pays cheaper wages, 
makes the same product in equal volumes, 
uses the same processes, and employs the 
same number of workers as the American 
manufacturer, is bound to underprice him. 
But clearly the fulfillment of all these con- 
ditions by a foreign company is very rare 
indeed. 

The one way all these conditions can be 
filled is for a company to have a significant 
position in the American market and be able 
to subcontract a sufficient volume of its pro- 
duction abroad. This does indeed open the 
way. to cost reductions. However, any such 
arrangements will be possible only if the 
firm’s commitments outside America are 
reasonably permanent and sufficiently large 
to justify the large investment required there 
to achieve a sufficiently economical volume. 
Surely, therefore, the threat to an American 
businessman comes more from his U.S. com- 


. petitor who exploits manufacturing opportu- 


nities abroad, than it does from any foreign 
competition. 
U.S. EXPORT STRENGTH 


The competitiveness of U.S. exports 
abroad has been severely -underestimated. 
This stems partly from an insufficient under- 
standing of our adverse payments position 
in recent years, which has been caused more 
by an increase of imports than by a decline 
of exports. But there is another source of 
confusion; exports in 1958 and 1959 have 
also been cited as evidence of a decline in 
U.S. export strength. In those years, exports 
were well below the peak levels of 1957, and 
the short-term impression was one of de- 
cline. All those years were very abnormal 
ones for the purpose of judging U.S. export 
performance, however. Bear in mind that: 

The year 1957 was the year following the 
Suez crisis, and American exports increased 
extraordinarily because of the consequent 
trade dislocations. 

In 1958 there was a recession in the United 
States. It was followed in 1959 by a major 
readjustment in Europe and Japan, especially 
of inventories. For instance, in 1959, cotton 
exports declined to an extremely low annual 
level, which has been exceeded in the first 
quarter of 1960 alone. 

REASSURING RECORD 


Another exhibit, which gives the longer- 
term record of exports and imports since 
1953, shows that the increases in imports 
are not outpacing the increases of exports, 
though there has indeed been a decline in 
the merchandise surplus in this period. 
However, it is difficult from this alone to 
predict whether exports or imports will grow 
at a faster rate in the future. Because the 
long-term U.S. position is unclear, each in- 
dustry needs to be examined separately to see 
whether any conclusions about the future 
trend can be drawn. 

The export performance of particular in- 
dustries between 1953 and 1958 is reassuring. 
Even though 1958 was a relatively poor year 
for U.S. exports, the 1953-58 trend appears 
to be a conservative one for future projec- 
tions. An examination shows that exports in 
most major sectors have been keeping up 
with the increase of imports. This is true 
for capital goods as well as for semimanufac- 
tures. In fact, the only important weak 
sectors appear to be in textiles and petroleum 
products. Even the export growth of the 
automobile industry has been sustained by 
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large shipments of parts to assembly plants 
in foreign countries. 

As the surplus of exports over imports in 
capital goods trade is alone equal to the 
total trade surplus of $3,500 million in re- 
cent years, it is particularly reassuring to see 
that capital goods exports increased by 33 
percent in value during the 1953-58 period. 
This does not imply that we are maintaining 
our share of world trade in this sector. In 
fact, our share is declining a little, but not 
at a rate that should dampen its growth. 
The decline in the U.S. share should be ex- 
pected, as other industrial nations are in- 
creasing their production at a faster rate 
than we are. The decline, however, is at a 
much lower rate than in the pre-1953 period, 
when the European and Japanese industries 
were enjoying an extremely fast recovery 
growth. 

The major anomaly in the content of U.S. 
exports is that consumer goods shipments do 
not occupy the important role that they 


occupy in our imports. This is almost en- — 


tirely due to the relative tariffs on consumer 
goods here and abroad. Whereas we have 
encouraged the import of many consumer 
goods to help balance the foreigners’ pay- 
ments position, which used to be poor, for- 
eign governments have hitherto found it 
necessary to maintain very high tariffs 
against the import of U.S. consumer goods, 
and also to restrict their imports by im- 
posing quotas, prohibitions, and licenses. 
It is reassuring that the removal of the 
quantitative restrictions on the imports of 
consumer goods by important countries such 
as the United Kingdom has led to remark- 
able increases of U.S. exports. This sug- 
gests that our goods are competitive abroad, 
provided they enjoy equal access. 

Despite the elimination of quantitative 
restrictions, import tariffs on many con- 
sumer goods are still prohibitively high. 
For example: 

The proposed 29 percent Common Market 
tariff on cars is not untypical. How many 
Volkswagens would be sold in the United 
States if our efféctive tariff were as high as 
this instead of being 844 percent? Other 
extremely high Common Market tariffs on 
consumer goods are: Packaged food stuffs, 
over 25 percent; clothing, 20 to 22 percent; 
tobacco, 30 percent; and domestic appliances, 
19 percent. Without doubt, the United 
States is still a country which, while pro- 
viding entry to imports of both indus- 
trial and consumer goods, is effectively 
denied the opportunity to sell many of its 
consumer goods abroad. 

ADVANTAGE OF AFFLUENCE 


The strength of the U.S. export position 
is derived from our wealth and size, It is 
interesting that the very high labor costs 
which are so often characterized as the rea- 
son for our lack of competitiveness are in 
fact the origin of our strength. For high 
labor costs mean high incomes. High in- 
comes not only provide large markets but 
also lead to a substantial volume of more 
sophisticated and higher value products as 
well as new products, both of which are 
usually made in the United States before 
they are made anywhere else. 

In turn, these opportunities provide the 
companies who enjoy them with large re- 
sources of money. More resources mean more 
technological development and thus new 
products and processes. Large resources al- 
low not only more capital investment to be 
made but also more intense capital invest- 
ment in order to mechanize and automate 
the high-volume processes. This provides 
not only a large market for machinery but 
also a market for unique machinery. The 
advantages of a country with high labor 
costs are too easily forgotten. 
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IMPORTANT OPPORTUNITIES 


Consequently, extraordinary competitive 
opportunities for U.S. manufacturers exist 
because of the following conditions: 

Our national production is much higher 
than that of foreign countries. This is the 
rule, not the exception, and accounts for 
the low overall costs of most of our manu- 
factures. 

We make many high-value goods in large 
volumes. Hence we can successfully export— 
for instance—elaborate washing machines 
and higher quality women’s clothing. 

Our market is so large and, relative to 
other countries, so satisfied with existing 
products, that it demands consumer inno- 
vations. These goods are therefore manu- 
factured in high volume here long before 
low-cost manufacture is feasible elsewhere. 
If tariffs abroad are lowered, it will be 
more economical for other countries to im- 
port these goods from the United States 
than to manufacture them prematurely 
themselves at high cost. Hence U.S. goods 
will enjoy, under lower tariff conditions, a 
comparatively long period of access to the 
market before they can be economically 
manufactured abroad. 

This means new markets not only for fin- 
ished goods but also for the semimanufac- 
tures from which they are made. For in- 
stance: 

The packaging revolution has created con- 
siderable volume in the polyethylene indus- 
try and has therefore given it cost advan- 
tages. 

New textile finishes and room air condi- 
tioners owe their competitive advantage to 
similar reasons. 


More real resources are devoted to the 


application of research and development to 
satisfy both consumer and industrial needs. 
Hence the United States not only will be 
the area of greatest demand but will con- 
tinue to be the principal world source of 
product innovation. As a major proportion 
of the world exports of capital goods and 
semimanufactures are dependent on inno- 
vation, much of the U.S. export advantage 
is derived from this strength. 

Because of its high labor costs and the 
many years it has had to invest resources, the 
United States has many processes that re- 
quire a high amount of capital investment 
in production. Consequently the demand 
for advanced capital equipment is sufficiently 
high to insure not only that more innova- 
tions are made here than elsewhere, but that 
the largest market for the equipment is 
here. This equipment is therefore also made 
relatively cheaply. It is significant that the 
United States is the chief exporter of chem- 
ical process equipment, transfer machine 
tools, computers, and industrial control 
equipment. 

LOW TARIFF—HIGH BENEFITS 


The United States and Europe differ in 
both their wealth per capita and product 
requirements. This not only reduces the 
important threat to both, but also provides 
considerable opportunities for the mass- 
produced goods of one continent to be sold 
as the specialities of the other continent. 


CONDITIONS OF TRADE 


To recognize the products that are most 
likely to be exchanged, it is impgrtant to ap- 
praise the conditions which encourage trade. 
The U.S. market is very different in kind 
from any market with far lower wealth per 
capita. Because the average American con- 
sumption per capita is about $1,600, as op- 
posed to the European range of $500 to 
$1,000, the needs of the mass markets will 
be quite different. For example: 

Americans purchase washing machines 
ccnsiderably larger and more automatic than 
European or Japanese ones. 
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Mass-produced clothes of much higher 
quality are sold here. 

The newcomer in the American car mar- 
ket—the compact car—is still much larger 
than the small car that dominates Europe’s 
mass market. 

There are similar differences in the market 
for industrial goods. As an illustration, 
standard machine tools, which take second 
place in a machine-tool line sold in the 
United States, have a proportionately larger 
market in Europe than here. Hence, stand- 
ard models made in Europe in high volume 
will be competitive if included in a US. 
product line. 

There are two main reasons why market 
differences are so important to an under- 
standing of what can be exported and im- 
ported. Both can be illustrated with the 
case of the automobile industry: 

1. The greatest economies of scale are ob- 
tained in the mass-market products in each 
country and not in the end-of-the-line 
products. Incomes dictate that Europeans 
want a smaller car than even the U.S, com- 
pacts; the European volume is in these lines 
and so is the European cost advantage. 
Most Americans want either a compact car 
or a big car; the American volume is in these 
lines and so is the American cost advantage. 

2. If labor is expensive, the best value of a 
product is found at higher levels of material 
and equipment cost than if labor is cheap. 
Thus, even if production volumes of compact 
cars and small cars were the same, better 
value would probably be obtained in the 
compact car if made by expensive American 
labor, and in the small car if made by 
cheaper European labor. 

The natural evolution of trade in auto- 
mobiles becomes clear. Each continent can 
make its own mass-market products more 
economically as the differences of income and 
labor costs reinforce each other and result 
in products that are very different. If 
European tariffs were not so high, an oppor- 
tunity would occur for a substantial ex- 
change of the automobiles each continent 
makes best. The compact car would be very 
competitive as a specialty (large size, low 
cost) in Europe, and it is not difficult to 
envision that it would win a 10-percent share 
of the market if Detroit were able to gain as 
great a tariff concession in Europe as the 
United States gives Europeans. Similarly, 
the European small car will continue as a 
success in this country as long as the tariff 
is kept as low as 814 percent or so. 

As car imports are responsible for nearly 
half of the deterioration of the U.S. trading 
position, the foregoing restores some per- 
spective to our judgment of our competitive- 
ness in the world. We see that if foreign 
countries were as willing to buy U.S, spe- 
cialties as we are to buy theirs, our trade 
position would be a very strong one. 


EXCHANGES OF VALUE 


What is true for cars is also true for many 
other products. Indeed, there are compa- 
rable illustrations in almost every industry. 
Here are just a few: 

Differences in market wealth lead to dif- 
ferences in the size of refrigerators econom- 
ically manufactured. The small, 5-cubic- 
foot refrigerators demanded in Europe can 
probably be made much more cheaply there 
than here. By contrast, American-size re- 
frigerators can certainly be made more 
cheaply here than there. Would it not be a 
good idea if the American company could 
complement its domestic line with the 
European model for sale to the den, office, 
and mobile home market, while the 
complements his line with the larger Amer- 
ican refrigerators to sell to the wealthier of 
the continental families? 
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Differences in the economics of manufac- 
turing enable the Europeans to sell in the 
United States high-quality, high-labor-con- 
tent cameras which cannot be made eco- 
nomically here. Nearly all American camera 
imports are in products priced over $100. 
Conversely, the mass-produced products 
with lower labor content made in the United 
States, whether Brownies or movie cameras, 
can be exported. Imports of the photography 
industry, a so-called vulnerable industry, 
total only $60 million (6 percent of the 
market). Yet exports total $92 million. Is 
not this exchange of specialties within an 
industry a sound basis for exploiting import 
and export trade? 

American medium price, mass-produced 
clothing is a bargain in Europe. Clothing of 
similar quality would be either handmade 
or manufactured there in so small a volume 
as to be expensive. No wonder American 
exports have recently shown extraordinary 
increases following the British and German 
trade liberalizations. On the other hand, 
there is a market in this country for reason- 
ably expensive European handmade cloth- 
ing and for the mass-produced clothes now 
made in Europe that are simpler, cheaper, 
and of lower quality than ours. 

Electric office typewriters are made more 
economically here. Flat portables that are 
ingeniously and simply designed are made 
more cheaply in Europe. This comple- 
mentary product line is already being ex- 
ploited by the large typewriter companies. 
It is noteworthy that since Olivetti took it 
over, Underwood has not only doubled its 
exports over the 1959 level: by specializing 
in the more complicated machines, but has 
also reduced its manufacturing costs by 33 
percent. 

The exchange of mass-produced products 
of one continent to be sold as specialties of 
the other can continue to be the largest seg- 
ment of increased trade, provided American 
businessmen adopt a positive attitude toward 
free trade and reorient their business com- 
mitments and organization. 


PRACTICAL STRATEGY 


The United States requires a merchandise 
surplus of about $51, billion a year to pro- 
vide for its foreign-aid grants, oversea mili- 
tary expenditures, and capital outflow, none 
of which can be counted on to decrease ap- 
preciably. The merchandise surplus, how- 
ever, has declined from $414 billion in 1956 
to about $314 billion in 1960, increasing the 
payments deficit from $1 to $2 billion. 

If it were to continue, a $2 billion annual 
drain would be serious, even for this country 
with a reserve position of some $19 billion. 
Consequently, the U.S. Government is ap- 
proaching the two great events in inter- 
national trade affairs determined to correct 
this situation. These two events are: (1) 
. the formation of trade regions such as the 
European Economic Community (EEC) and 
the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), and (2) the series of GATT nego- 
tiations to establish the trading relation- 
ship between these regions, the United 
States, and the other members of GATT. 


LIBERALIZING TRADE 


As for the first, some American business- 
men have regarded the formation of EEC 
and EFTA with mixed feelings. May not 
these regional. economic groupings be too 
successful from the viewpoint of U.S. inter- 
ests? Will they lead, in other words, to a 
diversion of trade away from our suppliers 
te producers within the new regions? 

We do not think so. Trade diversion is 
likely to be a considerably more severe 
problem between regions with similar levels 
of wealth, such as the EFTA and the EEC, 
than between dissimilar regions, such as the 
United States and Europe. 

American mass-market products are suffi- 
ciently different in both features and price 
to remain good values in the European mar- 
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ket even though the region’s external tariffs 
stay moderately high. America’s foreign 
policy that supports. the continuing devel- 
opment of these economic areas is therefore 
in no way inconsistent with our commercial 
interests. 

As for the trade negotiations, it is almost 
certain that, in the end, the correction of 
the American payments position will be 
achieved through foreign tariff concessions 
rather than U.S. tariff increases. If the lat- 
ter course were to be envisioned, the reduc- 
tion of imports necessary for this correction 
would be so great as to destroy the foreign 
trade and economic survival of many na- 
tions. In fact, the only answer that indus- 
tries with good protectionist arguments 
should receive would be a refusal by Wash- 
ington to give tariff concessions to the 
corresponding foreign industries. For 
Washington should know that the country 
has more to gain than to lose in a low- 
tariff world. The current balance of tariff 
restrictions is against us, especially in the 
case of consumer goods or allied trades. 
And the encouraging increase of exports 
(especially clothing and packaged foods) to 
Europe in 1960, following the removal of 
quotas and quantitative restrictions—an 
annual volume increase of $250 million— 
indicates that, given some equality of access 
to markets, the American export position 
can be considerably improved. 

There are strong domestic and foreign 
policy reasons for pursuing trade liberaliza- 
tion: 

To provide a competitive climate for in- 
dustry to encourage its adjustment to change, 
it is better to reward the enterprising who 
wish to exploit their opportunities abroad 
than to protect the security seekers who, re- 
maining ignorant of foreign opportunities, 
ask for protection from the threats that arise 
from their ignorance. 

There is no doubt where the profit interest 
of business lies. It is usually in the direc- 
tion of greater activity rather than in the 
direction of restricted activity. It clearly 
lies in being able to manufacture more and 
to sell more (or export more and import 
more) highly varied goods at lower prices. 

The right of the customer to enjoy greater 
freedom of choice is unlikely to be neglected 
by the U.S. Government. 

Foreign imports and gold movements are 
valuable in correcting most effectively the 
important causes of inflation, whether the 
latter are wage induced, demand induced, or 
fiscally induced. 


PROSPECTS OF TARIFF REDUCTION 


The foreign policy objectives of a lower 
tariff Western World are now well under- 
stood. A growing U.S. market is imperative 
to enable other free nations, whether they 
be industrialized or underdeveloped, to grow 
as fast as they can. It-is certainly the 


U.S. answer to the Marxian thesis of in-° 


evitable trade wars between capitalistic 
countries. Marx should have realized they 
are created by nationalism, not capitalism. 

The success of any negotiatory position, 
however, depends on the likelihood of mu- 
tual interest prevailing. In the current im- 
portant series of GATT negotiations, the 
chances for reciprocity should be good, pro- 
vided the United States presses a consistent 
case. By unilaterally lifting the quantita- 
tive restrictions on US. exports, the indus- 
trial countries of Europe and, to a certain 
extent, Japan have already shown their re- 
sponsibility toward this country under the 
new trading conditions. 

They, too, have a commitment to the 
Western alliance and must recognize that 
the payments deficit we are endeavoring to 
correct is no more than our contribution 
to the alliance in military aid and to 
the world’s poor in economic assistance. 
Though the European countries with large 
payments surpluses could help remedy our 
deficit by assuming a greater share of for- 
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eign aid themselves, tariff concessions are 
@ much easier method of mutual payments 
correction for them than direct grants to the 
underdeveloped countries. (Direct grants 
upset domestic budgets. Nonetheless Eu- 
rope may assume some of this burden.) 
Consequently, at the current GATT negotia- 
tions the proposed mutual tariff concessions 
of 20 percent will probably go through. 


SPECIAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST? 


The international trade negotiations now 
taking place, whether at GATT or between 
regions, are certain to lead eventually to 
opportunities for the United States to capi- 
talize on these circumstances. The busi- 
néssman must therefore decide what his at- 
titude toward public policy should be. 
Should he seek a foreign tariff concession 
for his products or try, in opposition to pub- 
lic policy, to achieve greater security and 
protection for his domestic market? 

His chances of achieving a tariff increase 
depend on whether he can justify his claim 
by offering a reason in the public interest to 
the Tariff Commission. His possibilities of 
doing this successfully are limited. Evi- 
dence of economic dislocation leading to un- 
employment, in excess of what one normally 
would expect to meet under domestic com- 
petitive conditions, should certainly be a rea- 
son. But loss of profits, even though it 
stymies company growth, or a desire for 
greater security, should not justify a tariff 
increase or stabilization. 

On the other hand, if a businessman can 
demonstrate to the Reciprocity Committee of 
the U.S. State Department an opportunity 
he could exploit if a foreign tariff concession 
were made, his claim would probably achieve 
a high priority in the U.S. case at GATT. 
And that case, as we have suggested, is a com- 
pelling one. 

Is it true, as some have suggested, that the 
industries which are threatened and that 
have a case before the Tariff Commission are 
different from those having foreign sales 
prospects and a case for the Reciprocity 
Committee? In other words, is it true that 
the typical firm or industry facing dislocation 
at home rarely has much of an opportunity 
to expand its business abroad? In a few 
cases this might be so, but generally speak- 
ing it is not. For instance, one of the most 
vulnerable of American industries, the tex- 
tile industry, is now realizing a new export 
opportunity in Europe that may help to off- 
set the increased volume of textile imports. 

Nonetheless, some influential sections of 
the U.S. business community continue to ad- 
vocate stabilization or increase of domestic 
tariffs rather than mutual concessions with 
other nations. It is particularly difficult to 
understand this attitude when it is shown 
by industries that are so highly competitive 
as to enjoy exports greatly in excess of im- 
ports, and whose product lines are so diversi- 
fied as to allow contraction in ofie and ex- 
pension in another, and whose resources of 
organization, research, and capital are very 
great. . 

Charles Percy, president of Bell and Howell 
has stated: “Business should adjust their 
operations to coincide with public policy and 
not expect public policy to adjust to their 
operations.” 


SHAPING COMPANY POLICY 


If businessmen anticipate and exploit the 
trends of international trade in developing 
their operational policies, and adjust their 
practices to these new conditions, they 
should be able to make considerable profits. 


FOREIGN AGREEMENTS 


If the company is a large international 
concern with foreign sources, then the ex- 
change of specialties between the United 
States and its various companies abroad will 
add considerable strength to its product line, 
and, of course, expand its sales volume. 
The exchange of components can lower its 
costs. It is clear that such a company will 
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become immune to the vagaries of interna- 
tional trade and will be in a position to make 
the’ most of its opportunities. 

If the company is a medium or small na- 
tional concern, without foreign sources or 
foreign organizations, it should consider the 
possibilities of gaining some of these advan- 
tages by an arrangement with a member of 
its industry abroad. The mutual exchange 
of specialties and components could be a sat- 
isfactory basis for such an- arrangement. 
The sales and cost-reduction opportunities 
would be just as great as the international 
company enjoys. 

A further advantage should be empha- 
sized. Many of a company’s products may 
have reached sufficient maturity in the 
American market to induce management to 
look around for diversification possibilities. 
Ordinarily diversification means adding new 
products or services. However, there is an- 
other possibility. Instead of resorting to 
product diversification, which so often is 
risky, management can turn to area diversi- 
fication in the products it knows and has 
tested. An oversea arrangement can often 
provide a new outlet for existing products 
which, although mature in America, still 
have their growth ahead of them abroad. 

A U.S. company has much to offer in in- 
ducing a foreign company to enter this type 
of arrangement: 

Access to the American market is a major 
prize for most foreign companies. The sales 
volume so obtained may often be of propor- 
tions that the foreign partner is unused to. 

If components orders are added, the U.S. 
offer in direct business would be hard to 
resist. 

Conversely, the American company can be 
a source of supply of components for incor- 
poration into foreign assemblies. 

The provision of purchasing services and 
technical know-how can be an additional 
contribution. (If too one-sided, it can be 
made more even with a technical fee.) 

In other words, what the American com- 
pany can offer the foreign partner in (or 
from) this country would exactly correspond 
to what the foreign partner can offer the 
American company in his country. The two 
companies would improve each other’s prod- 
uct line and cut each other’s costs. 

If the exchange is regarded in terms of 
national marketing areas only, the bargain 
would be very one-sided. For instance, the 
American market is often six to ten times 
the market of any major European country. 
However, it is the one-sidedness that pro- 
vides a strong reason for believing that many 
European companies would desire such an 
agreement. Our personal observations con- 
firm this. What is more, the American 
company could realize equivalent satisfac- 
tion by using the European partner as the 
vehicle of entry into other markets of his 
free trade area (whether it be the Common 
Market or the Free Trade Association). 
Access to these areas which correspond more 
closely in scale with the American market 
would balance the agreements. 


HOW MANY PARTNERS? 


Should the U.S. firm restrict such arrange- 
ments to just one company in each trading 
region? The answer depends on a number of 
important industry conditions that are being 
created in Europe, some of which might be 
used to argue either way: 

Europe will not for a long time become a 
unified homogeneous market to the degree 
that the United States is. Each country, 
with its distinct culture, language, and 
characteristics, will continue to demand a 
particular marketing approach as well as 
slightly different product requirements. 
(Each country will also continue to be sep- 
arate politically.) Hence, separate market- 
ing organizations will be required for each 
nation, 


The EEC and the members of the EFTA 
will probably have sufficiently low tariffs 
against U.S. goods to allow us to participate 
in the product lines marketed in their 
countries. 

Because of the removal of internai re- 
gional tariffs, products for the first time 
can be supplied in great quantities from 
manufacturing sources outside each nation 
of the region. 

Manufacturing can thus be concentrated 
in one country of a region, and the 
economies of organization and scale can be 
achieved much earlier than would other- 
wise be the case. Now that concentration 
is possible, competition will make it a con- 
dition of profitable survival. 

The evolution of single manufacturing 
sources with several strong national market- 
ing organizations will not be fast because 
a company strong in one country must carry 
very heavy financial and management bur- 
dens when it tries to establish comparable 
strength in another. 

The American company therefore has a 
problem as well as an opportunity in nego- 
tiating satisfactory agreements. If it chooses 
just one partner, this partner will almost 
certainly not have the financial resources 
alone to become substantial in its industry 
throughout Europe. The choice of several 
partners, however, may prevent the degree 
of concentration required for eventual com- 
petitiveness and will invite opportunities for 
conflict in any joint arrangements in third 
markets; inconsistent and conflicting pol- 
icies within trading regions are very easily 
created and are difficult to eliminate. Fi- 
nally, the choice of more than one European 
partner will involve sharing what the Amer- 
ican company has to offer and may reduce 
its attractiveness sufficiently to prevent the 
American company from getting the conces- 
sions it needs. 

JOINT VENTURE BENEFITS 


The choice of one partner may lead to very 
promising mutual ventures in third coun- 
tries. Whereas the need of penetrating the 
other markets is important to an American 
company, it is mandatory for a European 
firm. And whereas it is often management 
unfamiliarity that inhibits the entry of most 
American companies, it is financial limita- 
tion that, by and large, inhibits the Buro- 
pean organizations. They cannot usually 
reproduce themselves overnight in even one 
of the foreign markets out of their own 
financial resources. Frequently heard claims 
of European corporate affluence must be 
measured in terms of more modest expansion 
plans. 

The American company, even if small by 
our standards, will find that in most arrange- 
ments of this kind it is considerably larger 
than its foreign partner. Hence what it con- 
siders a modest sum of money or a modest 
borrowing ability may often appear to repre- 
sent to the European partner a major ven- 
ture. Accordingly, it may work out best to 
have the American partner provide a part 
of the financial means, while the European 
company provides the manufacturing base 
and production management. This should 
be advantageous to most small and medium- 
size American companies, which have neither 
the manpower nor a point of takeoff for a 
European venture. When to this mutuality 
of interest we add the combined strength of 
an American and European (or Japanese) 
product line, all the elements of successful 
market entry—product, money, and manage- 
ment—are available. 

Such joint ventures in third countries 
raise major problems of organization for both 
partners. Here are just a few of the ques- 
tions that may arise: 

How can the national sales companies be 
sensitively tied to the United States and 
European manufacturing sources and still 
retain their sales independence? 


How should product policy for several sales 
operations be developed? 

Should-there be a regional organization in 
addition to the national ones? 

What organizational arrangements might 
be construed as restricting U.S. exports or 
inhibiting foreign imports into this country, 
thus conflicting with our antitrust laws? 

Before entering into partnership agree- 
ments, top executives should anticipate the 
organizational requirements mandatory for 
success. These requirements may involve 
important joint efforts necessitating complex 
coordination and management. It is neces- 
sary to insure that both parties jointly will 
implement them. 


INTERNAL PLANNING 


What must the American company do at 
home to insure that it will be successful 
abroad? 

The policy and organization required will 
vary from company to company, of course, 
but two elements seem to be common to 
many successful international operations. 
Management must be willing to: (a) make 
permanent and important commitments to 
its foreign undertakings, not temporary and 
marginal ones; (b) remove any international 
or export department enclave that may exist 
in its organization, and incorporate interna- 
tional management fully into all its plan- 
ning, policy, sales, and manufacturing. 

DEPTH OF COMMITMENT 


The export activities of many U.S. firms 
still consist merely of order taking from a 
loosely run network of worldwide distribu- 
tors. Products are not even modified for 
foreign markets, and the needs of even the 
more important foreign markets are not re- 
flected at all in product development and 
design. Promotional money is not spent; no 
real fight is made for the few distribution 
channels of any quality. Market under- 
standing is zero and followup is spasmodic. 
This lack of commitment would mean ex- 
tinction in the home market; yet those con- 
cerned with the deterioration of the US. 
export share have been excessively preoc- 
cupied with price. ‘“We’re pricing ourselves 
out of world markets” has been their slogan. - 

The extent of a firm’s success in a foreign 
market will depend largely on the depth of 
its commitment in each major area. The 
degree to which a firm should commit itself 
will vary, of course, with its means, ob- 
jectives, and chances in the foreign mar- 
ket compared to similar uses at home. 
Some commitments should be regarded’ as 
essential in any case, but others should be 
optional: 

Product commitments: The U.S. company 
must insure that it is not locked out of 
major markets for minor reasons, such 4s 
adaptations of electrical wiring to local 
specifications or the lack of special acces- 
sories. It can go further than this and in- 
clude major foreign specifications and fea- 
ture requirements when products are first 
developed for the home market and tooling 
is made. An approach short of designing a 
product just for a particularly important 
foreign market would involve planning the 
product lines to satisfy the highest com- 
mon denominator of the product require- 
ments of each major foreign market. 

Sales commitments: The U.S. manufac- 
turer should at least recognize the best avail- 
able channels of distribution and see whether 
they can become available to his own and 
his partner’s joint product lines. Beyond 
this he can provide direct technical sup- 
port and promotional assistance to his dis- 
tributors, such as integrated introductory 
programs. Next, the promotion of the prod- 
uct could be directly managed while physi- 
cal distribution is left in the hands of na- 
tional or regional distributors. Finally, a 
national sales company could be established 
so as to eliminate completely the role of 
national distributors, and even the role of 
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some regional distributors, thereby cutting 
costs. 

Manutacturing commitments: These in- 
volve the provision of products, components, 
and purchasing services to the partner while 
similar privileges are received in return. 
Hence product costs can be reduced and 
product lines completed. The fullest com- 
mitment would involve the mutual program- 
ing of manufacturing with the partner to 
eliminate duplication and insure comple- 
mentary production. ~ ’ 

Should the businessman not have done 
much of any planning in the past, the com- 
plexity of international business will demand 
that he do so in the future. Without the 
awareness that deliberate planning and 
market knowledge will provide, he will not 
make the commitments necessary or be able 
to realize the full opportunities that his 
foreign partners and outlets provide. 


ORGANIZATION 


Many of the opportunities and commit- 
ments we have discussed earlier are often 
difficult to meet when the international busi- 
ness of a company is conducted in the enclave 
which characterizes most export depart- 
ments. Can the foreign aspects of produc- 
tion, sales, and manufacturing policy be ef- 
fectively directed by executives separate from 
the rest of the organization? We believe this 
is difficult; for most effective direction of 
both international and domestic policies, 
consideration should be given-to having the 
same men responsible for both. 

This proposition may seem unreasonable 
to the company with less than 10 percent of 
its profits arising from foreign opportunities. 
But it may be a necessity for management 
that recognizes that 30 percent of the profits 
can originate abroad. This latter objective 
is by no means an unreasonable one for 
many American companies, and is already 
exceeded by many firms in the capital goods, 
office machinery, pharmaceutical, and food- 
manufacturing fields. 


CONCLUSION 


If the businessman wants to profit from 
the opportunities in foreign business, he 
must keep abreast, or ahead, of the fast- 
moving global events that shape his environ- 
ment. If he wants to take advantage of 
international trends as he does domestic 
trends, he must widen his horizons, broaden 
his responsibilities, and enter the world. 
The one who will succeed will be the one who 
meets and anticipates these conditions, not 
the one who is reluctantly forced to act by 
them. 

Business failures are often failures to rec- 
ognize the trends of the times and to adjust. 
There is no doubt that the internationaliz- 
ing of U.S. companies will soon be one of the 
most important trends in business and, for 
that matter, in the economic development of 
the world. Its implications are as important 
for small and medium size companies as for 
large ones—indeed, perhaps even more im- 
portant. For if only the large firms seize the 
chance to become international, the extra 
advantages they gain may make them an 
overwhelming threat to competitors who do 
not make the move. In other words, what is 
today a business opportunity may tomorrow 
become a condition of company survival. 





Grange Platform in 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY: Mr. President, today, 
leaders of the Nation’s major farm or- 
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ganizations are holding a conference 

with the new Secretary of Agriculture, 

Orville Freeman, on policies and pro- 

grams in agriculture. 

Along with all Americans, I sincerely 
hope that out of this meeting, will 
come some realistic recommendations 
on how to first, better dispose of our 
$9 billion surplus stockpiles; second, 
correct the supply-demand imbalance 
in production and consumption of farm 
commodities; third, eliminate the cost- 
price squeeze in which the American 
farmer now finds himself; and, fourth, 
generally brighten the outlook in agri- 
culture. 

We recognize, of course, that the time 
for attempts at politically motivated, 
patent-remedy-type solutions for the 
farm problem is long past. Rather, the 
task now is to find some realistic 
solutions, based on sound economic 
principles. 

In our efforts to resolve these prob- 
lems and improve the economic out- 
look for the American farmer—essen- 
tial not only to the farm but to the 
whole economy—we can all benefit, I 
believe, from the broad-scope programs 
and objectives of our major farm 
organizations. 

Recently, the National Grange Monthly 
published a summary of the 1961 plat- 
form of this outstanding farm group. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

On THIs We StanpD—A SUMMARY OF THE 
GRANGE PLATFORM FOR 1961 AS ADOPTED AT 
THE CONVENTION 
The Grange favors: 

Establishment of a contingency reserve of 
foods and feeds. 

A food-for-peace program in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 

Continuation of the school-lunch program. 

Distribution of surplus foods to econom- 
ically distressed areas. 

Area development programs to encourage 
industrial employment. 

Adoption of the Grange self-help dairy 
program. 

A domestic parity program for wheat, rice, 

cotton, soybeans, etc. 

A national self-help Agricultural Market- 
ing Act. : 

Prompt action to safeguard producer and 
consumer interests in the use of agricultural 
chemicals. 

A land retirement program geared to na- 
tional food needs and preservation of soil 
and water resources for future needs. 

Credit facilities responsive to changing 
farm requirements. 

Extension of the National Wool Act. 

Cotton price supports in 1961 at not less 
than 1960 per pound rates. 

ASC programs administered by county 
committees, with an office manager chosen 
by the committees and subject to their 
direction. 

Vastly expanded small watershed manage- 
ment programs. 

Any increase in social security benefits be 
made on an actuarily sound basis. 

Terminating tax-exempt status of Federal 
and State properties. 

Continuation of Mexican farm labor’ pro- 
gram. 

Placing unions under same monopoly re- 
strictions as other groups. 

Broadening the tax base. 

Getting Government out of the priv: 
business field. 
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Compulsory driver education courses for 
new drivers. 

Extension of agricultural transportation 
exemption from ICC regulations to railroads, 
with safeguards. 

More competition and less regulation in 
transportation. 

Vastly increased Latin American programs 
to combat communism. 

Legislation to permit production credit 
associations to carry reasonable reserves. 





Space Flight in the Next Decade—II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
, OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
@ member of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, I am sub- 
mitting herewith the second in a series 
of articles on the subject of “Space 
Flight in the Next Decade” by Roy K. 
Knutson, chairman of the Corporate 
Space Committee of North American 
Aviation, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif. 

The challenge which faces the United 
States in space exploration and inter- 
planetary travel and communication will 
require courage, patience, and the max- 
imum of the talents of our scientists, 
engineers, and physicists. 

The article follows: 

ScIENTIFIC SATELLITES 
UPPER ATMOSPHERE RESEARCH 

Scientific satellites have already provided 
much new knowledge about the earth and 
its atmosphere. Important additional dis- 
coveries undoubtedly lie ahead as this effec- 
tive method of examining the earth from 
arm’s length, so to speak, is utilized. This 


_. knowledge will greatly extend our under- 


standing of the mechanisms influencing 
weather, radio communication, and the radi- 
ation reaching the earth’s surface, for ex- 
ample. A list of the necessary areas of 
measurement would include the following: 

Density of atmosphere, temperature of 
atmosphere, composition of upper atmos- 
phere, structure of ionosphere, heat intake 
versus outgo of earth, upper atmosphere mo- 
tion, magnetic field of earth, charged particle 
density, cosmic ray research, high altitude 
radiation, density of micrometeorites, exact 
shape of earth, composition of sun’s corona, 
and magnetic fields of sun. 

Astronomical research 


Earthbound astronomers must be content 
to examine only the small fraction of the 
radiation emitted by the stars that pene- 
trates the atmosphere. Furthermore, the re- 
solving power of even the most powerful 
telescopes is limited by turbulence in the 
atmosphere. A telescope at satellite alti- 
tudes will reveal secrets of the universe in 
infinitely richer detail than is presently pos- 
sible. Initially, small telescopes in un- 
manned vehicles will perform specialized 
tasks. With the advent of a manned space 
station a large telescope with a human ob- 
server can greatly extend the astronomers’ 
capabilities. Our notions of the universe 
will undoubtedly be profoundly affected by 
the knowledge obtained with such instru- 
ments. 

COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 
Stationary orbit 


A satellite at an altitude of approximately 
22,300 miles has a period of rotation about 
he earth of 24 hours. Since this coincides 
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with the period of rotation of the earth about 
its axis, such a satellite will remain above 
a fixed point on the earth’s surface. Three 
or four satellites in stationary orbits will 
then provide a global capability for high fre- 
quency radio communication, which is ordi- 
narily limited to line of sight at the surface 
of the earth. These satellites may be of the 
passive type, in which case they simply serve 
as reflectors for radio waves much as a mir- 
ror reflects light. Or they may be active 
with a small receiver-transmitter installed 
to receive the transmission on one antenna 
and rebroadcast it on another. Such a sys- 
tem would permit global communication 
with smaller transmitters at the earth sta- 
tion, but would require very reliable elec- 
tronic equipment and an internal power 
supply. 

Projecting a satellite into a stationary orbit 
will require very accurate guidance and a 
vernier propulsion system. Because of the 
difficulty inherent in this process, stationary 
communication satellites are not expected to 
appear until the middle of the next decade. 


Nonstationary orbit 


Because of the importance of global com- 
munications, both for military and non- 
military applications, it is probable that a 
system utilizing nonstationary satellites will 
be used initially. These will be used in a 
passive sense in which the earth transmitter 
tracks the satellite and bounces energy off it. 
The receiving antenna at the distant site 
must simultaneously track the same satellite. 
It is estimated that 35 to 50 satellites will 
be required in a 3,000-mile orbit to assure a 
99.9 percent probability of transmission. 
However, these could be simple inflated 
spheres requiring no stabilization or guid- 
ance once they were launched. The eco- 
nomics of this system would probably com- 
pare quite favorably with alternative schemes 
using more conventional techniques. 


RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES 
Military reconnaissance 


One of the few significant military ap- 
plications of space that are presently ap- 
parent is the reconnaissance satellite. As a 
nation, we are faced with a curiously un- 
symmetric situation in which other major 
powers have vastly more information on 
military objectives within our country than 
we within theirs. A reconnaissance satellite 
in a polar orbit might make several daylight 
passes per day over a country, mapping a 
swath hundreds of miles wide. Within the 
lifetime of such a vehicle a,wealth of infor- 
mation would be obtained that would tend 
to eliminate the disparity in intelligence. 
Originally these satellites will be unmanned, 
with the information they pick up radioed 
to receivers in friendly territory. For ex- 
treme resolution, camera techniques may be 
required, necessitating recovery of film. Re- 
covery of ICBM nose cones intact indicates 
that this is a feasible technique. 

The reconnaissance satellite program 
might involve a considerable number of ve- 
hicles operating at different altitudes de- 
pending on the resolution required. Thus 
for highest resolution, vehicles in short-lived 
150-mile orbits might be used with subse- 
quent recovery of the payload. For large 
area coverage and modest resolution satel- 
lites in more or less permanent orbits at 
altitudes of 300 miles or more can be en- 
visioned. Recovery of data from such ve- 
hicles will almost certainly be accomplished 
through a radio link. 

Eventually for certain reconnaissance mis- 
sions, it will probably be desirable to use 
manned reconnaissance vehicles operating in 
low orbits and capable of landing at desig- 
nated spots under control of the pilot. 


Weather reconnaissance 


An important satellite function will be the 
forecasting of weather by observation of 
cloud patterns from high altitude. A fore- 


taste of this capability has already been ob- 
tained in a photograph taken from a Viking 
rocket at 125 miles altitude, in which an 
incipient tropical hurricane was detected. 
For greatest economy it is probable that 
these weather satellites will be unmanned, 
with the pictures relayed by a television 
link. At present the scarcity of weather re- 
porting stations over much of the globe 
makes weather reporting difficult. The 
graphic representation of disturbances in the 
earth’s atmosphere on a global scale would 
provide greatly improved weather forecast- 
ing. Thus, man would be provided with an 
important new tool to assist him in obtain- 
ing mastery of his environment. 





Aid to Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
learned with much gratification of the 
recent action by 21 Cleveland, Ohio, 
firms which will result in substantially 
increasing their contributions for higher 
education. 

Mr. Charles M. White, formerly chair- 
man of the Republic Steel Corp., and 
one of the signatories to this agreement, 
noted that the Federal Government en- 
courages corporate giving for education 
by providing an income tax deduction 
up to 5 percent. 

Mr. White said: 

We must not default on this corporate 
privilege and force the Federal Government 
to assume a larger financial role, possibly 
too late, and almost certainly at a greater 
cost to our business community. 


Mr. President, announcement of this 
action by these 21 Cleveland firms ap- 
peared in the January 25 edition of the 
Wall Street Journal, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CLEVELAND COMPANIES PLEDGE To INCREASE 
Arp TO HiGHER EDUCATION—OFFICIALS OF 21 
CONCERNS AGREE To GIvE 1 PERCENT OF 
PRETAX INCOME IN 3 YEARS 


CLEVELAND—Twenty-one Cleveland com- 
panies said they’ve signed a compact pledg- 
ing to increase their contributions for higher 
education to 1 percent of income before taxes 
in 3 years. 

The informal group, headed by George S. 
Dively, president and chairman of Harris-In- 
tertype Corp., and Charles M. White, former 
chairman of Republic Steel Corp., as cochair- 
men, holds that the U.S. needs for higher 
education will grow from $5.4 billion cur- 
rently to $9 billion by 1970. 

With the U.S. position among nations of 
the world threatened, says the pledge signed 
by the companies, the showdown is not likely 
to come by force but “in the race of suprem- 
acy in education and technology.” 

Present corporate giving for education 
runs about one-third of 1 percent of pretax 
earnings. Lifting this to a full 1 percent 
would raise such corporate support from 
about $150 million annually to nearly $500 
million, the companies say. 


Mr. White notes the Federal Government 
encourages corporate giving for education by 
providing an income tax deduction up to 5 
percent. “We must not default on this cor- 
porate privilege and force the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume a larger financial role, 
possibly too late, and almost certainly at 
greater cost to our business community,” he 
adds. 

The cochairman worked out the program 
with the aid of Kent H. Smith, former chair- 
man of Lubrizol Corp. and acting president 
of Case Institute of Technoloz,y, and officers 
of the Council of Financial Aid to Education 
in New York. 

Besides Republic Steel, Harris-Intertype, 
and Lubrizol, the other Cleveland firms sup- 
porting the plan include Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., Sam W. Emerson Co., Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Albert M. Higley Co., Hill 
Acme Co., Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., 
Midland-Ross Corp., National Machinery Co., 
Parker-Hannifin Corp., Pickands Mather & 
Co., Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, Steel Improve- 
ment & Forge Co., Stouffer Corp., Thompson 
Ramo Woolridge, Inc., Tremco Manufactur- 
ing Co., Warner & Swasey Co., Weatherhead 
Co., and Yoder Co. 





Policing the Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, may I re- 
spectfully call to the attention of the 
Members from waterway States—indeed, 
Members from every State—the need for 
safe boating practices as persuasively set 
forth by one of New York’s most hard- 
working public servants, Robert Moses, 
president of Long Island’s State park 
commission, and chairman of the New 
York State Council of Parks. The com- 
missioner urged the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, at 
their annual dinner in New York City on 
January 13, 1961, to support the propos- 
als he makes for safety and control of 
boating practices. 

As a boatman myself, I fully concur 
in the necessity for legislation with more 
teeth in it than the small boat. safety 
bill passed by the 85th Congress, and ask 
the Members’ serious consideration of 
Commissioner Moses’ remarks, with re- 
medial legislation in mind: 

POLICING THE WATERWAYS 

I am by free choice a boatman, fisherman 
and swimmer. I hope you will not think me 
@ marine wet blanket or ancient mariner, 
bent on hanging an albatross on your necks, 
if I take this opportunity to make a few 
candid observations about the perplexing 
questions which increasingly bedevil boat- 
ing and waterways. 

Most pleasures have some penalties. The 
more people attempt to enjoy limited space, 
the more space shrinks. The more luxury 
and speed you put into mobile gadgets on 
water the less quiet and simplicity there is 
going to be for the family skiff, the contem- 
plative rowboat fisherman, the lonely surf 
caster and the solitary bather now increas- 
ingly menaced by planes above, 30-mile-an- 
hour outboards on the surface and aqua- 
lungs below. 

Our dilemmas are these: How much un- 
spoiled open water can we salvage for recrea- 
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tion and harmless pleasure, and how can we 
protect the simple fellow who is neither a 
racer nor an acrobat nor an exhibitionist? 
If we remain indifferent to the plight of the 
Izaak Waltons, only rain, hail, mist, sleet 
and gloom of night can save him from ex- 
tinction. At best it’s going to be hell for the 
fellows who take to boats to escape minatory 
“verboten,” “polizei,” “defense” and “niet” 
signs. The truckdriver on his day off, if 
he can find room at the rail of an open 
or party boat headed several miles out to sea, 
has the best chance to enjoy the day and 
keep his sanity. . 

Boundary waters of all sorts surround and 
divide metropolitan New York—rivers and 
bays as well as the Atlantic littoral, and up- 
state there are plenty of large lakes and 
navigable streams. All of these are teem- 
ing with small pleasure boats, and this me- 
tropolis is only a patch on a regional and 
continental map which features more water 
than land. To be sure pleasure boating is a 
seasonal business here compared to south- 
ern latitudes, but the seasons seem to be 
getting longer and certainly run half the 

ear. 

r Pleasure boating is zooming. In 1950 
there were 2,800,000 powered pleasure craft 
on the Nation’s waterways. According to 
figures published by your association there 
are, today, over 6,500,000. Perhaps these fig- 
ures are somewhat exaggerated but they are 
impressive nevertheless. In 1970 there are 
likely to be 10 million. Of the present num- 
ber, some 600,000, both inboards and out- 
boards, ply the waters of the New York 
metropolitan area including the New Jersey 
shore and tributary waterways. 

Most of today’s boats are well designed, 
equipped with all the latest gadgets and 
powered with high speed motors. Speed is 
unfortunately one of the main objectives of 
most of our new owners and operators. 
Make no mistake about it: the day of reason- 
able speed without drastic regulations, con- 
trols, and policing is over. We must now con- 
front the very real problem of safety on our 
waterways. 

How are we to prevent these mililons of 
boats from running wild on the waters, 
smashing into each other, capsizing from 
heavy wash? What about irresponsible 
water skiing? What of widespread pollution 
and other menaces? There is no alternative 
to immediate sensible, Federal, State, and lo- 
cal regulation, and we must be prepared to 
pay the bill. We must be farsighted enough 
to anticipate a sea of trouble and take arms 
against them. The way things are going, the 
internal combustion engine will overwhelm 
us on the water as it has on land. 

On the south shore of Long Island for 
example, the State boat channel, a 20-mile- 
long waterway dredged by the Long Island 
State Park Commission between Jones Inlet 
and Fire Island Inlet, has become one of our 
busiest boating areas. At each end, Jones 
Inlet and Fire Island Inlet are being pro- 
tected and stabilized by the U.S. Army En- 
gineers. When we planned this channel, a 
quarter of a century ago, the trip from Jones 
Inlet to Fire Island Inlet by way of the old 
winding bay channels took the better part of 
a day. The same trip can be made today in 
2 hours at reasonable speed, and much 
faster by those who ignore safety and defy 
regulations. 

Because it is direct, deep, and well marked, 
the State channel enjoys great popularity. 
Every conceivable type of craft uses it. Boat 
traffic has increased at least fivefold since 
the war and the curve continues upward. 
To keep up with the demand, more boat 
basins, marinas, and anchorages are needed. 
These will no doubt be built as rapidly as 
funds can be raised. Present day costs of 
marina construction require higher and 
higher charges and fees to make them self- 
supporting. Bulkheading alone ‘averages a 
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hundred dollars a linear foot. Hydraulic 
dredging which cost 6 or 8 cents a cubic yard 
25 years ago now costs 5 to 10 times as 
much. 

Millions of dollars have been spent by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments to make 
ocean inlets safe for navigation and greater 
sums are needed. The cost of dredging and 
jetty construction at Moriches and Shin- 
necock Inlets on eastern Long Island is esti- 
mated by the Army Engineers at $12 million. 
No matter how much is spent, no ocean inlet 
can be made safe for rowboats, small out- 
boards or other low-powered craft. They 
should be barred from these waterways 
where fast-running tides, changes in wind 
direction, and ocean waves require a sea- 
worthy vessel, skillful handling, experience, 
and training. 

A short time ago, a million-dollar dock 
expansion program was completed at Fire 
Island State Park. A similar facility was 
opened at Captree State Park. The State 
and the various towns have provided several 
other boat harbors along the route of the 
Channel. More are required. Zachs Bay 
lacks proper facilities, and so does Short 
Beach near Jones Inlet. Lack of docking 
facilities, however, has not stifled use of 
the boat channel. The same situation pre- 
vails in almost every other waterway in the 
metropolitan area. Berths are hard to find 
and facilities crude and inadequate, yet 
more and more boats are sold and launched. 
The mounting interest in boating is mani- 
fest at every exposition in the Coliseum at 
Columbus Circle and in every boatyard and 
ship chandlery. A small boat with an out- 
board motor is becoming almost as popular 
as a car radio, television or washing ma- 
chine. 

As far as incidental facilities are con- 
cerned, we at least know where we are going 
and how to get there. On the other hand, 
as to controls, we are still drifting with the 
tide. First we must settle the problem of 
speed. When are we going to curb the nit- 
wit who climbs into his skiff, gives the motor 
a whirl, and with a series of ear-splitting ex- 
plosions, roars off hell-bent to see how much 
he can scare conservative law-abiding opera- 
tors, and how close he can come to scrap- 
ing the paint off their boats along the way? 
The only answers to this exhibitionist are 
summons, arrest, a stiff fine and in aggra- 
vated cases or after repeated offenses, sus- 
pensions of boat and operator licenses. This 
driver must get the same treatment his road 
counterpart gets for the same outrages com- 
mitted by automobiles or motorcycles. 

Those who sail class boats and really love 
the vagaries of the wind haven’t a chance 
against reckless outboard racers who are the 
gangsters of the waterways. Similarly, speed- 
ing motorboats cause waves which wash mud, 
sand and meadow mat into narrow waterways 
and channels, reduce their depth and clog 
them, but such damage means nothing to 
the ignorant or to those who can only be 
restrained by law. The marine hotrodders 
endanger the quiet folk who rake, dig, dredge 
and otherwise gather shellfish and bait. 
They destroy nets and fishways and gener- 
ally behave like road goons. 

Decent motorboat captains and operators 
sit in helpless fury as passing fools and 
jokesters upset their lunches, chairs and 
passengers and tear across their trolling and 
chum lines. I have known ordinarily well- 
balanced and sane people in their rage to 
throw bottles and even fire at these speed 
demons. It is hard to blame a man for los- 
ing his temper as these incidents become 
more and more frequent and outrageous. 

What is there to be said for the madman 
who installs on his motorboat not only radio 
and television, but a ship-to-shore telephone, 
not for directions and safety, but to get the 
latest stock quotations and regale his friends 
aship and ashore with brilliant sallies such 
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as “how are you kid,” “don’t let anyone put 
anything over on you,” “don’t take any 
wooden nickels,” and “well, here today and 
Guatemala.” 

We must have State, municipal, and other 
speed regulations carefully spelled out by 
legislation, similar to those applying to motor 
vehicles and many more enforcement officers 
in the New York City Police Marine Division 
and in State, county, town and authority 
police departments. We need more police 
boats. We must above all greatly expand 
and strengthen the Coast Guard in the regu- 
latory and inspection powers, in their equip- 
ment and in their personnel. It will take 
considerable time to recruit, train and equip 
the men required. 

It would be a pity if the problem of water- 
front policing degenerated into an arid 
wrangle over jurisdictions, States rights, 
home rule, regionalism and the other clichés 
of government which agitate hairsplitters, 
professional planners, constitutional author- 
ities, and bill drafters. Obviously, as to ju- 
risdiction and enforcement, the Coast Guard 
should control waters where two States meet, 
as in the sound, Lake Champlain, and on the 
St. Lawrence. The thing to do is to figure 
out first what is needed, and then budget 
the program between and among all the 
agencies involved. I venture to guess that 
in Metropolitan New York alone the USS. 
Coast Guard should have about a hundred 
more men at an annual cost of half a mil- 
lion dollars, and additional sums for equip- 
ment and supplies, and that at least as 
much will be needed by the State, city, 
county, town, and authority agencies with 
shorefront responsibilities. 

Don’t fool yourselves: These appropria- 
tions will not be static. They will increase 
with the increase in boats. Where will the 
money come from? From the same sources 
as other public funds, which means taxes 
and fees. At present, boatowners get a 
refund of 2 cents of the Federal gasoline 
tax and the entire 6 cents of the New York 
State tax. A considerable part of these 
refunds will be needed to pay for adequate 
regulation and policing. In other words, 
the refunds must be drastically reduced. 
Why exempt motorboats from gas taxes? 
The users will have to pay a large part, 
whether they like it or not. 

Much must be done to eliminate present 
confusion in boating laws and regulations. 
I refer, for example, to the foolish provision 
of law in New York State which excludes the 
waters of Long Island Sound within West- 
chester County and all tidewaters bordering 
on Nassau and Suffolk Counties from the 
statutory definition of navigable waters of 
the State. The result is that two of our most 
congrested boating areas, where controls are 
most needed, are exempted from most of the 
regulatory provisions of the State’s naviga- 
tion law. 

In 1959, there were 385 reported boating 
accidents in New York State which resulted 
in 64 deaths. These fatalities are bound to 
increase and there will before long be an 
outcry for adequate regulations and indi- 
vidual licensing. As boating zooms, the toll 
on our waterways will compete with the 
ghastly record on our highways. We must 
also curb water skiing and aquaplaning in 
boat channels and waterways not suited for 
these sports. As in the case of the inlets, 
rowboats, with or without outboard motors, 
should not be allowed in areas of swift tides 
on where heavy seas blow up suddenly. And 
anchoring in the middle of busy narrow 
channels must be stopped. 

Regular inspection would disclose unsea- 
worthy boats. These should be forbidden 
passage, especially through ocean inlets and 
dangerous channels, just as defective auto- 
mobiles are taken off the highway by the 
police under our motor vehicle laws. In 
New York State a person 10 years of age, if 
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accompanied by a person over the age of 14, 
may operate high-powered boats of all kinds. 
The minimum age for boat operators should 
be at least 16 years. There must be com- 
pulsory licensing of motorboat operators as 
well as all motorboats. Coast Guard boats 
have to go to the rescue of scores of these 
“Sunday sailors” every weekend. Boat 
drivers must be required to take regular 
tests and carry licenses to show they know 
what they are doing on the water. 

The outboard is a small and exposed en- 
gine, however rugged. It takes a heavy 
beating and should be regularly inspected. 
It may not be as lethal as a fast car, but it 
is dangerous if not watched and regulated. 

We license people to carry pistols, but 
gaily give the 80-mile-an-hour speedboat to 
rank amateurs who have no knowledge of 
port or starboard, buoys, running lights, 
tides, wave action, weather, wind markers, 
shoals, engines, rudders and steering, storm 
signs and warnings and habits of swimmers 
and snorkellers, not to speak of the forgotten 
courtesies of the water. The seagoing cow- 
boys don’t carry or know how to use lifebelts 
and about a fourth of them can’t swim. 
Fully half of those who go fishing don’t know 
one fish from another, when and where they 
run, what to use for bait or chum and wheth- 
er to anchor, drift or keep the engine run- 
ning. It’s a pretty picture for the future if 
we don’t educate these nimrods, tritons, 
Neptunes, outboard tars, water acrobats, 
motor mermaids, Davy Joneses and Mc- 
Gintys. 

We must also come to grips promptly 
with the problem of liability insurance for 
boatowners. Reckless boatmen must be pe- 
nalized as are irresponsible motorists on the 
highway. The only possible answer is ade- 
quate compulsory insurance. Boats must 
from now on be equipped with compact but 
effective sanitary toilets. Millions of boats 
discharging litter and untreated sewage into 
the waters will ruin our priceless shore front, 
fishing areas and bathing beaches. Public 
opinion is rising against pollution of bays, 
harbors, and beaches from boat garbage and 
sewage which only the swiftest tides can 
carry away. 

Boating is naturally a healthful, invigorat- 
ing, relaxing and refreshing activity. Roads 
are confining. The sky is dangerous and not 
accessible to people of small means operating 
their own craft. Boats on pathless waters are 
the ideal means of recreation. Boating clears 
the brain and freshens the spirit. It is good 
for the soul. But we must make up our 
minds that if we want comfort and safety 
on the water, we must have adequate facili- 
ties and effective regulation and control. 
There is no longer room for hotrodders or 
reckless Sunday sailors. Inspection, licens- 
ing, stiffer penalties for speeders, and better 
rules governing discharge of litter and un- 
treated sewage are overdue, so that we may 
cope with the spawning of outboards and in- 
boards. 


The motorboat industry can protect itself 
and at the same time perform a notable 
public service by supporting these proposals. 
They are bound to go through anyway at the 
insistence of an aroused public. It is char- 
acteristic of our American assembly lines and 
salesmanship that when the boat with an 
outboard or inboard engine slides down the 
ways, the responsibility and indeed the en- 
tire concern of the average manufacturer is 
over. He just doesn’t care a damn what hap- 
pens after that, The boat industry must 
contribute more than soft selling, skillful 
advertising and public relations handouts, 
lather molasses and pretty pictures. 

Unlike the car, the motorboat is enor- 
mously popular and desirable but not in- 
dispensable, The industry should wake up 
to this simple fact. There was a time when 
the big automobile manufacturers were 
against large public expenditures for modern 


roads because they cost money, raised pri- 
marily by taxing motorists. Finally, it 
dawned on this industry that a car is no 
good if it has no road torun on. The motor- 
boat maker and owner needs a similar edu- 
cation. Why should he wait until safety 
is forced on him? 

This is my message to you and I hope you 
will accept it in the spirit in which it is 
offered, a spirit of good will from one who 
wants this new promising source of health 
and happiness to be an unqualified success. 

Finally, appealing to higher authority, 
those of us who administer the waterways 
raise our voices now, before it is too late, to 
the Eternal Father, strong to save, on behalf 
of little people in peril on the sea. 





Tribute to Ex-President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from Life magazine, dated January 20, 
1961, entitled “From the Heart of 
America,” a fitting tribute to our former 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FROM THE HEART OF AMERICA 


In his final state of the Union message to 
Congress last week, President Eisenhower 
stuck mainly to the achievements of his ad- 
ministration, a proud tally of the 8 years in 
which America reached unprecedented 
heights. Some Democrats found it boast- 
ful and too rosy. Nevertheless it omitted 
all mention of one of the outgoing admin- 
istration’s most signal glories: Ike himself. 

The late Henry N. Taylor wrote last year 
from Chile: “It’s easy for a Washington re- 
porter to become cynical about President 
Eisenhower's smile. But travel along with it 
for weeks through foreign lands and you be- 
gin to realize what a national asset we will 
be losing next January.” The personal magic 
that made him America’s most beloved hero 
works with foreigners, too. He is the most 
popular individual in the world today. 

He did not seek this singular distinction. 
What has he been seeking, then? The Eisen- 
hower character is a more rewarding study 
than that “leaping and effortless smile.” 
There are two main clues to it. One is his 
strong sense of duty, the West Point virtue. 
The other is his lifelong habit of making the 
most of all his opportunities. 

He represents what Americans have tra- 
ditionally been supposed to admire. In the 
phrase John Gunther used to describe Ike’s 
boyhood, he is an “almost abnormally nor- 
mal” American. “I come from the very 
heart of America,” said Ike in his great 
London Guildhall speech after V-E Day. 
Abilene, Kans., whither his grandfather had 
led a colony of pacifist Mennonite pioneers 
from Pennsylvania, was a frontier town 
where people could be very poor without 
realizing it. When Ike’s father failed as a 
storekeeper, his mother just worked all the 
harder. -“If you want an education, go 
out and get it,” she told Ike-at 10. He and 
his brothers did so without questioning the 
necessity. Later, when complimented on 
six successful sons, Ike’s mother said, “I 
tried to raise my boys dependable.” 


Ike was older than his classmates at West 
Point. During the tedious years as a cap- 
tain and major, he worked hardest when 
a chance came for higher training (as at 
Leavenworth). Many of his fellow officers 
regarded him as unduly ambitious. Thirsty 
for knowledge, he developed a special power 
of intent and purposeful listening. He has 
remained highly briefable all his life. ; 

When he was picked to lead the allied 
armies in Europe, Ike muttered, “Somebody 
must have told General Marshall I was a 
hot shot.” His briefability did not dimin- 
ish his power to make command decisions. 
The most soul-racking was his choice of 
D-day, in the face of bad weather and 4 
host of well-argued doubts. “It was a hard 
decision,” he said later. “Hell, they’re all 
hard.” The loneliness of the process is why 
he feels so drawn to Lincoln and keeps 
dipping into the set of Lincoln’s works on 
his White House office shelves. 


As a strategist he was responsible for the 
most classic double envelopment in modern 
military history (the Ruhr). Soldiers rate 
him a greater strategist than tactician. 
That may throw light on why he thinks and 
writes more lucidly than he talks. Yet he 
loves to talk (“I’ve listened to him for 27 
years,” said Mamie once, “and he still fas- 
cinates me”). Like exercise, talk is a neces- 
sity to him, a way of making up his mind. 

It was duty that put him back in uniform 
to arm NATO in 1950. He delegated the 
technical job and took on himself what he 
believes to be the most important factor of 
military strength: morale. By listening and 
talking to Europe’s politicians, he person- 
ally licked the prevalent defeatism. At 
SHAEFP, by turning the wartime alliance into 
a working coalition, he had proved himself 
a great political general; at SHAPE he proved 
it again. Every tour of duty, as it happened, 
turned out to be the ideal preparation for 
the next. Said his old friend Harold 
Macmillan last week, “I cannot think of any 
man who so grew in stature with the tasks 
laid on him.” Ike has never stopped grow- 
ing. The prospect of retirement, he said 
recently, is “sometimes almost frightening.” 

His last tour of duty was to conquer the 
political heart of Americs and set a new style 
for the mid-20th century Presidency. It was 
a style of dignity, honesty, simplicity. His 
policies rescued and put in modern dress the 
old-fashioned virtues of individual effort he 
was raised to trust. The Eisenhower equilib- 
rium created in this country a more nearly 
national consensus than we had known for 
years. 

If Ike’s speeches assay high in clichés (and 
tortured syntax), you always know what he 
means and never doubt he means it. He is 
innocent of techniques for manipulating 
crowds; instead he warms (and is warmed 
by) them. “I only say what I believe.” That 
fact, guided by natural tact, is the key to his 
superb sense of propriety and of occasion. 
At SHAEF he called Churchill “Prime Min- 
ister” (not Mr.), figuring it struck the right 
balance between ease and respect. Grace 
and magnanimity marked the gesture at Chi- 
cago after his nomination in 1952, when he 
walked across the street from the Blackstone 
to the Hilton to salute the defeated Bob 
Taft. He is at his best ad-libbing directly 
to small groups—mailmen, Boy Scouts, Re- 
publican women, whatever—with the right 
sentiment always, the right word often. 

The simple but gregarious Kansan long 
ago became a cosmopolite, with friends in 
every country (though no command of lan- 
guages) and an enormous personal corres- 
pondence. His mind moves like his bridge 
game—fast. At 70 he is alert, pink, -springy; 
he rises from a chair or paces the floor like 
an athlete, not an old man. He dresses 
well, lives well, cooks well (a walking recipe 
book), paints happily. Once a consumer of 
70 cigarets a day, he looked one day in dis- 
gust at a full ashtray and stopped, You 
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are not forbidden to smoke in his neat pres- 
ence; you don’t quite want to. His famous 
temper, a visible wave of red that wells from 
his collar to his pate, has in recent years 
come under better control. 

“The worst mistake we could make would 
be to get out of character,” he once told his 

_ fellow Republicans. He himself seldom has. 
No Democrat has ever questioned his mo- 
tives. It was transparent sincerity that en- 
abled him, in a few short years, to break 
the Communist stranglehood on the word 
“peace-loving” and convince a _ tortured 
world that this general and his well-armed 
nation hates war. Peace has been the theme 
of his most dramatic high spots in these 
8 years: 

At the U.N., in December 1953, he unveiled 
his well-reasoned and eloquent “atoms for 
peace” proposal. He pleaded that “the mi- 
raculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death but consecrated to 
his life. Even the Communist delegates 
applauded. 

At Geneva in 1955, the first summit, he 
electrified his immediate audience, including 
Khrushchev, with his surprise “open skies” 
proposal for an experiment in mutual in- 
spection. Its timing, spontaneous with Ike, 
was almost too perfect: his 300 careful words 
were immediately followed by a thunderclap 
and a short circuit in the Palais des Nations. 
“I didn’t mean to turn the lights out,” 
laughed Ike. Said France’s Premier Faure, 
“This conference has scored its first victory 
over scepticism.” 

At New Delhi, in December 1959, more 
than a million Indians swarmed along Ike’s 
welcome route. “Welcome Prince of Peace,” 
said a huge sign. This scene was merely the 
most stupefying in Ike’s triumphal tour of 
over skepticism.” 

Crowds do not make a man great, and we 
need not hurry to assign Ike’his exact rank 
among American Presidents. But he has 
been in these years the superb embodiment 
of what this pluralistic, semiarticulate coun- 
try stands for and is trying to say. Dwight 
Eisenhower has convinced millions of non- 
Americans that even a nuclear superpower 
can be decent, nonpredatory and morally re- 
sponsible. He has also reminded his fellow 
Americans of how we became what we are, 
and of what a man can do if he tries. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 





Navy Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FIOOD. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks 1n the REc- 
orD, I include thhe following editorial 
from the Washington Star of Monday, 
Janpary 23, 1961: 

Navy Hero 


We have no way of knowing, of course, 
what thoughts crossed the mind of Admiral 
Rickover the other: day as he received the 
Navy’s highest peacetime award—the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal—for his “untiring 
and rentless efforts” in the development of 
nuclear propulsion. 

But one may be sure he did not overlook 
the irony of the fact that this is the same 
Navy in which he forever has been a man 
apart, a lone seawolf, so to speak, whose 
relations with some of his superiors have 
been distinguished by mutual disdain and 
suspicion. He might well have recalled the 
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past efforts of Navy regulars to force his re- 
tirement, the blocks to his promotions, the 
personal slights and the lack of official en- 
thusiasm for his programs. Admiral Rick- 
over, as the “father of the atomic subma- 
rine,” has received in recent years all the 
honor and recognition one man could desire, 
but it has come largely from the intervention 
and interest of Congress, and little indeed 
from his own branch of service. 

So now we are led to believe that the 
Navy has come full circle, that 6 years after 
the first success of the U.S.S. Nautilus the 
Navy finally is taking the admiral to its 
bosom. Perhaps we are overly skeptical, but 
the past speaks with a loud voice, and we 
will take this turnabout with a grain of salt 
pending future developments in this strange 
story. 





“We Just Don’t Have Enough Farms To 
Go Around,” Contends Distinguished 
Farm Writer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
human consequences of the technologi- 
cal revolution sweeping through agricul- 
ture were recently well described by able 
farm writer Ralph S. Yohe, of the Wis- 
consin Agriculturalist. Mr. Yhoe cites 
facts and figures to show that a large 
percentage of our young people in Wis- 
consin who live on farms will need to 
find jobs in town when they finish their 
education. The reason, as Mr. Yhoe 
writes, is simple: “We just don’t have 
enough farms to go around.” 

A survey of the career plans of Wis- 
consin rural high school students shows 
that only 2 or 3 out of 10 will be able 
to earn a decent living by farming. In 
other words, nearly 8 out of every 10 
Wisconsin rural young people must ex- 
pect to pursue careers off the farm. The 
question asked by Mr. Yohe in his per- 
ceptive article is: “Are we educating 
them well enough to compete with town 
and city youths-for these jobs?” His 
gloomy but realistic, hardheaded con- 
clusion is: “No, we are not.” 

The article goes on to document the 
educational opportunities utilized by 
Wisconsin farm young people. Our Wis- 
consin university, vocational training, 
public school, on-the-farm, and other 
education programs are doing a fine job 
of meeting this broad challenge. Yet 
the fact remains: more must be done. 
Both those who intend to pursue farm- 
ing as a career, and those who will look 
to the city to make their living, need and 
deserve more training than they now, on 
the average, receive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Ralph S. Yohe, entitled “Can farm 
youth compete for city jobs?” which was 
printed in the January 21, 1961, issue of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturalist, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
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RvuraL EDUCATION ON TRIAL—CAN FARM 
YoutH CoMPETE FoR City Joss? 

(By Ralph S. Yohe) 

A large percentage of Wisconsin rural 
youth will need to find jobs in town when 
they are out of school. The reason is simple. 
We just don’t have enough farms to go 
around. 

In a recent survey conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin among students in 31 
high schools located in Iowa, Adams, Polk, 
Price, and Manitowoc Counties, only about 
23 percent of the boys living on farms as 
seniors actually were farming on some basis 
@ year later. 

Obviously many of these were only helping 
out at home until other opportunities 
turned up. It’s doubtful if many more than 
2 or 3 farm boys out of every 10 in Wisconsin 
will be able to work farms that can return 
them a decent living. 

MOST BOYS WON’T FARM 


This means that about 8 out of every 10 
Wisconsin rural youth must find jobs in 
factories, offices, or other off-farm work. Are 
we educating them well enough to compete 
with town and city youth for these jobs? 

There are few figures available, but the 
indications are that the answer is, “No, we 
are not.” 

In the same university study of the five 
Wisconsin counties, 18 percent of the farm 
high school students went on to college. 
A much larger group—35 percent—of the 
town and city students were in college. 

The picture is still gloomier if a smaller 
percentage of farm boys and girls attend 
4 years of high school than city youth. For 
this study included only farm boys who 
were high school seniors at the beginning 
of the survey. 

It is unfortunate that we have no figures 
on comparisons of high school education 
among farm and city youth. There is some 
indication that statewise we may be falling 
down here, too. 

This is indeed a tragic comment on our 
State’s educational system. We are not giv- 
ing Wisconsin’s rural youth the education 
they need or deserve. 

In the university survey mentioned above, 
37 percent of the seniors who scored in the 
upper half of their high school class didn’t 
go on to college. This was for all students. 
The figures were not broken down for rural 
students. 

But it’s a fair assumption that the per- 
centage of brighter farm students who didn’t 
go on to college was even higher than the 
average. 

So far we have only talked about the farm 
youth that must get town and city jobs in 
offices and factories. We can also ask the 
question, “Are we adequately preparing those 
who will stay on Wisconsin farms?” 

Again, it’s hard to get accurate informa- 
tion. In the survey mentioned, roughly 4 
percent of the boys who did go on to college 
said they planned to go into farming. 

It is fairly clear from these figures that 
a@ very large group—over 95 percent—of the 
farm boys who go to college are looking for 
off-farm jobs. Very few of them plan to 
return to the farm. 

These figures add up to two indications. 
First, a smaller percentage of Wisconsin farm 
boys go on college than town or city boys— 
at least in the area studied. Second, a very 
large percentage of the farm boys who go to 
college have no intentions of returning to 
the farm. 

So far as college is concerned, it would 
appear that we do a poorer job of educating 
the farm boys who will return to farms than 
those farm boys who will eventually live in 
town. 

In another university survey of 10 Wiscon- 
sin counties, about 2 percent of the farm 
operators had attended an agricultural col- 
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lege, 23 percent had high school vocational 
training, 22 percent veterans’ on-the-farm 
training and 4 percent had taken university 
farm short courses. 

We need only look at what is presently 
happening to Wisconsin farms to see that 
tomorrow’s farmer must be a skilled busi- 
nessman. For farmers continue to handle 
larger and larger sums of money to meet 
the capital investment needed in machinery, 
land and livestock, as well as current ex- 
penses for things like fuel and fertilizer. 

From 1950 to 1959 average cash receipts 
from marketings per farm in Wisconsin went 
up from $4,570 to $8,110. Total farm pro- 
duction expenses increased from $3,927 to 
$6,549. 

These are averages. About one-third of 
Wisconsin farmers handle twice these 
amounts; one-tenth, four times these figures. 


FARMING IS NOW BIG BUSINESS 


The average investment per farm in Wis- 
consin has gone up from $12,225 in 1950, to 
$21,288 in 1959. In several counties the aver- 
age per farm investment has already sur- 
passed the $40,000 mark, and in one the 
$50,000 mark. 

On many farms the investment is much 
greater than these average figures. They 
all point to a growing need for farm people 
skilled in the knowledge of capital man- 
agement and business procedures. 

All available evidence points an accusing 
finger at the general education of Wiscon- 
sin rural youth. They indicate that we are 
not educating well enough the vast group 
of farm young people who must compete 
with city- and town-reared youth for office 
and factory jobs. 

Nor are we adequately training those rural 
young folks who will stay on the farm for 
the increasing skills needed by tomorrow’s 
farmers. 





Federal Aid To Provide Scholarships for 
Students of Medicine, Osteopathy, and 
Dentistry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second consecutive year I am introducing 
legislation proposing that the Federal 
Government assist top-quality young 
people to obtain the medical education 
which will equip them to serve the Na- 
tion’s health needs. 

This legislation is designed to com- 
plement the bills I introduced previously, 
providing for Federal assistance to reno- 
vate and modernize existing health 
teaching facilities and to stimulate the 
construction of new schools. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
authorize Federal funds, to be matched 
by State funds, to provide scholarships 
for students of medicine, osteopathy, and 
dentistry, which would be awarded on the 
basis of ability and need. 

All of these bills are aimed at one of 
the Nation’s genuinely critical health 
needs of the immediate future—the 
swiftly developing shortage of physicians 
and other professionals who care for the 
health of our people. 

Innumerable studies over the past few 
years, culminating in the thorough and 
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comprehensive study, “Physicians for a 
Growing America,” have come forth with 
the same basic conclusions. We have 
barely enough doctors now. As our 
population inexorably grows, our corps of 
physicians will be spread thinner and 
thinner. If we are to have enough 
physicians at the end of the next 5, or 10, 
or 15 years, we must recruit them, house 
them, and train them now. 

The time for studies is past. The need 
for action is immediate. And our past 
experience makes it plain that action 
initiated here in this Congress is the only 
sure course. 

The critical physician shortage has re- 
cently been called to our attnetion in a 
very dramatic way. More than 7,000 
foreign-trained doctors are serving as 
interns and residents in hospitals in this 
country. A substantial number of these 
young physicians failed to pass a profes- 
sional examination given last year by the 
Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates. In the view of many hos- 
pital administrators, the prospective loss 
of these interns and residents will cause 
a serious crisis in hospital medical care, 
especially in our large cities. Only a 
short time ago Governor Rockefeller, of 
New York, met with leaders of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to try to avert 
or, at least, postpone a desperate situa- 
tion. 

This is not the time to discuss the 
arguments which have been voiced over 
the use of foreign-trained doctors in this 
country. I would suggest, however, that 
this is but a symptom of a deeper ill. We 
are simply not training enough doctors 
in the United States to meet our growing 
demands for medical services. Young 
doctors from foreign lands, ostensibly 
here for further professional training, 
are quite frankly being used to plug the 
gaping holes. Without them, many large 
city hospitals would have to curtail their 
emergency services, reduce their ambu- 
lance services to the danger level, per- 
haps even close up rooms and wings. 

We cannot permit this to happen. 
And the only solution is to expand our 
own educational opportunities, to bring 
more young people into the medical pro- 
fession. We cannot be content with 
halfway measures or patchwork rem- 
edies. 

It comes as a surprise to many 
people—as it did to me—that a medical 
career no longer attracts as high a pro- 
portion of the brightest young people as 
it used to. Yet a few hard, cold statis- 
tics make such a conclusion inescapable. 

The total number of applicants for 
medical school has declined by about 
one-third in the last 10 years. As a re- 
sult, the medical schools are no longer in 
a position to accept only the cream of 
the crop. To fll their first-year classes, 
they must dig deeper into the ranks of 
applicants whose work is acceptable but 
not of the very top quality. In 1950, 4 
out of every 10 students accepted by 
medical schools carried an A average 
through their undergraduate work. Just 
8 years later, only 18 percent of those 
accepted had an average undergraduate 
grade of A. 

The reasons for this decline in the at- 
tracting power of medicine are not diffi- 
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cult to understand if you look at the 
practical situation confronting an A 
student at the moment of selecting his 
career. Unless he is lucky enough to be 
backed by almost unlimited financial re- 
sources, the road to a medical career 
looks long and rocky. 

He can look ahead to medical school] 
followed by additional. years of intern- 
ship and residency training—8 years or 
more of increasing indebtedness before 
he can begin to pay his way in his pro- 
fession. 

Almost one-third of all graduates are 
more than $2,000 in debt when they fin- 
ish the 4 years of medical school; 17 per- 
cent have debts of $5,000 or more, at this 
point, with years as interns and residents 
still ahead of them. 

Many of the married medical stu- 
dents—and three out of five of them 
marry before they graduate—owe their 
medical education largely to their wives, 
who must work to support the family 
throughout the long training period. 

Contrast this prospect, as seen through 
the eyes of the outstanding student 
choosing a career, with the outlook as 
he considers a scientific fleld such as 
physics, chemistry, or electronics. . In 
perhaps 4 years—less than half the full 
educational period for an emerging phy- 
sician—he can earn a Ph. D. degree in 
science, with a fellowship which may well 
carry him through debt free. At that 
point he is prepared to embark immedi- 
ately as a full-fledged professional in a 
well-paid and prestige-filled field of 
science. 

Obviously, I do not mean to suggest 
that our national policy of recruiting 
more and better young people to the 
physical sciences, which we have im- 
plemented through congressional appro- 
priations to the Office of Education, the 
National Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other agencies 
for the awarding of gencrous fellowships, 
has been unwise. I do wish to point out, 
however, that comparable assistance has 
not been made available for medical and 
dental students, and that the health of 
the American people is likely to suffer 
if this situation is not remedied. 

I do not believe that we wish to restrict 
entrance into the medical profession to 
sons and daughters of families wealthy 
enough to support their long and costly 
education. I do not believe we want the 
medical profession to take what is left 
after the other sciences have skimmed off 
the cream. 

The legislation that I am introducing 
today proposes constructive Federal ac- 
tion to place medical and dental educa- 
tion on a parallel plane with the other 
scientific disciplines deemed to be of high 
priority for our national interest. 
Specifically, 

First. It provides for scholarships of 
$2,500 per academic year to students in 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, and 
dentistry. 

Second. The students would be se- 
lected by State commissions established 
for this purpose, on the basis of ability 
and need. These commissions would 
also be responsible for determining stu- 
dents’ eligibility to continue receiving 
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funds, by reviewing their performance 
annually. 

Third. One-half the cost of the schol- 
arships would be borne by the States. 
The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service would be authorized to 
pay one-half the cost of the scholarships 
to those States which have submitted to 
him an acceptable plan for administering 
these funds. 

Fourth. An initial appropriation of 
$10 million would be authorized for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961. These 
funds would be allotted among the States 
on the basis of their populations between 
the ages of 20 and 24, inclusive. 

Fifth. This Federal appropriation, 
plus the matching State funds, would 
permit a maximum of 8,000 scholarships 
per year, at $2,500 each. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the $2,500 scholarship is not intended to 
cover the full cost of a medical educa- 
tion. According to the best figures 
available, minimum expenditures by 
medical students are in the range of 
$3,000 per year, and the figure for mar- 
ried students is substantially higher. 

Even with the scholarships proposed, 
the attainment of a medica] degree 
would still be a strenuous and test- 
ing task, demanding the highest order of 
dedication on the part. of the student. 
Nothing can be done to shorten or sim- 
plify the course of study required to 
equip a young man or woman for com- 
petency in the medical profession, a pro- 
fession whose practice becomes increas- 
ingly complex and challenging as its life- 
saving miracles multiply. But some- 
thing can and should be done to lighten 
the overwhelming financial burden 
which is superimposed upon these young 
people. 

A scholarship plan of this nature was 
unanimously recommended as one of the 
fundamehtal needs in mecting our short- 
age of well-qualified physicians by the 
non-Federal leaders of medicine, medical 
education and related disciplines who 
made up the Surgeon General’s Advisory 
Committee on Medical Education. Such 
a plan has been repeatedly advanced, 
and the need demonstrated in study 
after study. - 

It is of the utmost urgency that the 
Federal Government suit action to these 
many words, and do it promptly. The 
first beneficiaries of such legislation, 
even now, would not emerge as fully 
qualified physicians before the threshold 
of the next decade. Further delay is 
unthinkable. 





Erie, Pa., Reservists Receive High 
Honors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Adm. 
James S. Russell, Vice Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, and Rear Adm. Charles H. 
Lyman, commandant of the 4th 
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Naval District, recently awarded high 
honors to naval reservists in Erie, Pa. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the January issue of the 4th 
Naval District Reserve News which tells 
the story of those awards. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Eriz NavaAL RESERVE RECEIVES TOP HONORS 

Naval reservists in Erie have added more 
awards to their historical locker. The latest 
awards were presented at a special meeting 
in Gannon College gymnasium. Making the 
presentations were Adm. James -S. Russell, 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, and Rear 


Adm. Charles H. Lyman, commandant of the. 


4th Naval District. 

Surface Division 4-13 was awarded the 
Admiral Halsey trophy for tops in the Na- 
tion’s medium surface divisions. This was 
presented by Admiral Russell. The division 
also collected a trophy for leading the com- 
petition in the 4th Naval District. This 
was presented by. Rear Admiral Lyman. 

Surface Division 4-12 was awarded a spe- 
cial trophy for having scored second in the 
district and in the Nation. This was the 
second year in a row it has been runner-up 
to 4-13 for the Admiral Halsey trophy. 

Construction Battalion 4-9 won first place 
in the district, and second nationally in com- 
petition for the Manning trophy. Security 
Group 44 (S) was first in the district and 
sixth in national competition for the Gif- 
ford trophy. These awards were presented 
by Rear Admiral Lyman. e 

Other military personnel attending the 
presentation were Rear Adm. John A. Tyree, 
Jr., Assistant. Chief of Naval Operations 
(Naval Reserve); Rear Adm. Denys W. Knoll, 
from the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; and Rear Adm. John W. McElroy, dep- 
uty commander of the Naval Reserve Train- 
ing Command. 





Mexico Sees Red Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I quote the 
following news story from Mexico by Mr. 
Victor Riesel, distinguished correspond- 
ent and radio commentator which ap- 
peared in the Austin, Tex., American on 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961: 

Mexico Sees Rep Hanp 
(By Victor Riesel) 

ReYNosA, Mexico.—In every Soviet Em- 
bassy and important Red consulate south of 
this and many another border there are spe- 
cial intelligence agents assigned to the cap- 
ture of Latin labor. It isn’t melodrama—it 
is meticulous reporting—to reveal that the 
Soviet diplomats are under orders to bribe, 
blackmail or physically beat their way into 
Central and South American union leader- 
ship. 

Their orders are to unleash general strikes 
wherever they can—and then turn the 
strikes into riots aimed at ripping apart 
whole business districts in general, and U.S. 
property specifically. There’s a red star 
for those who can tear down a U.S. Embassy 
and flag. 

That is the import of a briefing of this 
correspondent by veteran anti-Communists 
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who came into this Rio Grande town from 
the sophisticated but little known anti- 
Communist colony in Mexico City. 

There are few men anywhere more 
knowledgeable in Soviet tactics than the 
Mexico City group. Most of them are former 
“apparatniks” themselves, having once been 
inside the global Communist movement. 
Most of them, disillusioned by Stalin, broke 
in the early thirties and have been fighting 
the colossus ever since. 

They report that the Soviet transconti- 
nental machine started long before Cuba. 
The Communist International (Comintern, 
they still call it among themselves) actually 
has 220,000 to 240,000 disciplined party 
members from the Rio Grande to the Falk- 
land Islands. They quote these as U.S. 
Central Intelligence figures and add that 
the same source believes there are an addi- 
tional 650,000 to 700,000 active sympathizers. 

My friends, therefore, regret Cuba for more 
than the obvious reason. They are chagrined 
that we’ve been so preoccupied by the Fidel- 
ista virus and virulence that we haven’t con- 
centrated more on fighting off the Soviet 
infiltration tactics along the more strategic 
6,000-mile Central and South American front. 

These venerable anti-Communists want us 
to make each of our embassies a labor out- 
post from which to slug it out with the So- 
viets. It was pointed out to me that 18 
months ago two Russian diplomats almost 
succeeded in capturing the Mexican labor 
movement. These Russians were Capt. Niko- 
lai M. Remisov, who posed as the assistant 
naval and military attaché, and Nikolai V. 
Aksenov, who was accredited as U.SS.R. 
Embassy second secretary. 

From their Embassy they ran one of the 
most crippling and costly series of strike 
actions in any nation’s labor history. They 
paralyzed the rail system for a while. Mexi- 
can secret police arrested hundreds of dis- 
ciplined Communists who were taking orders 
from gun-toting Demetrio Vallejo, topside 
Communist labor leader. 

The Government charged that he had been 
in constant contact with the two Russian 
diplomats and that he had worked under 
direct collaboration and supervision of the 
Soviet Embassy. This was as recent as April 
3, 1959, when Remisov and Aksenov were ex- 
pelled. But there is no doubt that other 
Soviet labor terror specialists have replaced 
them. 

The Soviets would not leave themselves 
uncovered in Mexico just at the critical 
deadline for action with their latest tactic— 
paralysis of industry after industry in coun- 
try after country. 

There was, for example, a mass briefing of 
Latin American Communist labor leaders in 
freedom-loving Montevideo, Uruguay, this 
past December 15. Each was a Soviet agent. 
They met ostensibly in a congress of con- 
struction workers. They listened for 2 days. 
International intelligence officers recognized 
most of them as Soviet operatives. Exactly 
2 weeks later a general strike—the dead- 
liest of the species—paralyzed Uruguay. It 
was led by Communists—the same agents 
who had been at the construction congress. 

That’s the pattern. It may topple many 
friendly governments. It is more dangerous 
than Castro, even when he is playing with 
guns. 





Insurance Program for Elderly Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26,1961 ~ 


Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Insurance Program To Aid 
the Elderly,” published in the Hartford 
Courant of January 23, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN INSURANCE PROGRAM To AID THE ELDERLY 


Like the poor, the elderly are always with 
us and in many instances their lot is the 
same. In the past, a melancholy example 
has been the older person beset with the ill 
health that so often comes with advancing 
years, but without the funds to pay for 
proper care. It is true that of late there 
have been a number of medical-aid plans to 
help lift some of the financial burden. As 
Henry S. Beers, president of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos., has remarked, well over two- 
thirds of Connecticut’s 240,000 senior citizens 
have protection from insurance companies, 
Blue Cross or Blue Shield. 

But as Mr. Beers also notes, many persons 
over 65 have been unable to get the kind of 
insurance that offers protection against the 
enormous financial drains that come with 
prolonged ‘illness or serious accident. It is 
therefore extremely heartening and heart- 
warming that Connecticut insurance com- 
panies are proposing to the State legislature 
an experimental plan for providing major 
medical and hospital care insurance at lowest 
possible rates to elderly people in this com- 
munity. Benefits that would range up to 
$10,000 could certainly be a godsend to them. 

The proposal is one on which the legisla- 
ture should look with favor and with 
urgency. A variety of plans for medical care 
for the elderly have run aground at the Fed- 
eral level. While they are being debated, 
older people continue to get sick or hurt 
just the same with financial aches com- 
pounding their pains. It is both mete and 
encouraging that insurance companies in 
this State, which is the home of insurance, 
have stepped into the breach with workable 
plans ready to go. Insurance spokesmen 
call the project, unlike any in the Nation, a 
major breakthrough in the area of voluntary 
insurance for senior citizens. They are en- 
gaging in direct action to help the elderly, 
and action certainly has been sorely needed. 





Operation Main Street 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 12, 1961, I introduced H.R. 2487, 
which will provide the economic stimulus 
so desperately needed by the small busi- 
ness sector of our Nation’s economy. 
Frankly, I am overwhelmed by the in- 
stant favorable response to this measure 
from small businessmen and others, 
which indicates clearly to me the magni- 
tude of the problem and the deep-seated 
desire of the people that a solution be 
found. 

In recent years, it has become the 
fashion to discuss, study and talk about 
problems of small business. The time 
for talk has clearly ended. In diagnos- 
ing the patient let us take care that the 
patient does not die while discussions 
proceed. We may differ on the cure, 
but we all agree that a cure must be 
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found and that a significant beginning 
toward this goal must be made now. 

We are all alarmed over mounting un- 
employment, increasing idle productive 
capacity, and widening pockets of de- 
pressed economic activity. I welcome 
President Kennedy’s action in ordering 
an increase in the surplus food distri- 
bution program, but let us also take bold 
action to insure the creation of new 
jobs. 

Today we find steel production at less 
than 50 percent of capacity; capital 
goods orders are steadily declining; and, 
most importantly, housing starts are off 
more than seasonally with inventory 
liquidation reaching disturbing propor- 
tions. 

The tax adjustment provided by H.R. 
2487, which would result in increased 
orders for stock and increased invest- 
ment in modernization and expansion of 
facilities, could well be the needed 
counter-stimulant to our current eco- 
nomic ills. It will most assuredly pro- 
vide long overdue relief to small and 
medium-size businesses in financing 
their growth and expansion. 

It is my earnest hope that prompt 
favorable action will be taken by the 
Congress on H.R. 2487. 





Wisconsin’s Dairy Industry Has Complex 
Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the dairy 
industry—an important segment of our 
agricultural economy—today still faces 
serious economic problems, 

As the No. 1 milk-producing State in 
the country, Wisconsin has a particular 
interest in creation of a brightened out- 
look for dairying. 

Fortunately, there have been modest 
upturns in prices of dairy commodities. 
However, there is still a need for further 
improving the situation. 


Recently, the Green Bay Press-Ga- 
zette published an informative article 
reviewing some of the complex problems 
confronting the dairy industry. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

STATE’s Datry INDUSTRY HAS COMPLEX 
PROBLEMS 


What’s in store for the dairy farmer? 


With a new Secretary of Agriculture, and 
with significant production and market 
trends, operators of dairy farms are specu- 
lating about future production, consump- 
tion and income. 


R. B. Schuster, Brown County agricultural 
agent, reports that he has received many 
inquiries from dairy farmers in recent weeks. 
Some of the answers, he states, may be found 
in the 1961 dairy outlook prepared recently 
by Truman Graf and Robert H. Miller of 
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the. Wisconsin College of Agriculture eco- 
nomics department. 


SUMMARY OF OUTLOOK 


Reduced to very brief statements, this out- 
look information can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Milk production in both the United 
States and Wisconsin will reach new highs. 

2. Consumption will increase, but not as 
rapidly as production, and therefore dairy 
surpluses will increase. 

3. Milk prices to farmers in 1961 will be 
strongly influenced by Government support 
levels or new Government programs. r 

4. Increased production expense will hold 
net dairy farm income at close to 1960 levels. 

5. Milk production will continue to become 
more and more specialized, and the nuniber 
of dairy farms will decrease even further. 

6. Per capita use of milk will continue to 
decrease because of the substitution of vege- 
table fat for animal fat (not because of a 
decrease in total fat consumption per per- 
son). Per person use of solids-not-fat will 
continue to increase. 

CONSUMPTION DECLINE 


7. Per capita milk production will con- 
tinue to decline, but increases in the pro- 
portion of milk marketed from farms, as 
well as the proportion marketed in whole- 
milk form will result in increased per capita 
supplies of both fat and solids-not-fat on 
the market. 

8. Primarily because of lower beef prices 
the number of milk cows in this country 
will decline at a slower rate than in recent 
years. This, coupled with increases in pro- 
duction per cow, will account for increased 
total milk production. 

9. Unless import restrictions are modified, 
little increase in dairy imports is expected. 
A slight reversal of the decline in exports 
which has been occurring is possible in 1961. 

Dairy imports now account for less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the supply in 
this country, and except for casein and for- 
eign cheeses, are insignificant. Dairy ex- 
ports are also small—only 1 percent of the 
total U.S. dairy production. 

DIVERSION OF MILK 


10. The proportion of milk going into 
manufactured products. will continue to be 
higher in Wisconsin than for the country as 
a whole. For example, in 1959, 73 percent 
of the milk produced in the Lake States (of 
which Wisconsin is one) went into manu- 
factured products, compared with 14 per- 
cent in the Northeastern States, 18 percent 
in the Southern Plain States, and 25 percent 
in the Pacific States. 

Statewide fluid milk prices are averaging 
approximately 50 cents more per hundred- 
weight than manufacturing milk prices. 
There is little likelihood. of any substantial 
decrease in this differential in the foresee- 
able future. 

11. The number of dairy processing and 
marketing plants will continue to decrease, 
and the volume handled per plant will con- 
tinue to increase. Greater concentration of 
firms will occur. 

12. The use of dairy product substitutes, 
new dairy products and low fat dairy prod- 
ucts will continue to increase, 


MILK MARKET ORDERS 


13. Because of producer requests, Federal 
or State milk marketing orders will regulate 
@ larger proportion of the milk. Also the 
geographic scope of individual Federal milk 
orders will continue to increase. - 

14. The shift from home delivery to store 
sales as a method of fluid milk distribution 
will continue to accelerate—although at a 
slower rate than in the past. 

15. The trend toward Grade A will con- 
tinue in Wisconsin, and increased supplies 
will be sold in Federal order markets, partic- 
ularly. Chicago and Minneapolis-St, Paul. 
This will prevent substantial “blend” price 
increases in these markets. 
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Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, January 
22, 1961, marked the 43d anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, which took 
place on January 22, 1918, in the capital 
of Ukraine, Kiev, as a culmination of the 
national aspirations of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Although the young Ukrainian Repub- 
lic was recognized by a number of states, 
including the Soviet Union Government, 
it was subjected to treacherous attack 
and assault by the U.S.S.R. which sought 
to destroy the independence of the 
Ukrainian people and turn Ukraine into 
a colony of Moscow. For almost 4 years, 
beginning with the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada in March 1917, 
the Ukrainian people fought gallantly in 
defense of their freedom and independ- 
ence, but without the military, economic 
and diplomatic support by the West, they 
could not sustain the pressure of Mos- 
cow by the end of 1920, Ukraine was over- 
run by Communist troops. 

But the freedom-loving people of 
Ukraine have never accepted the yoke 
imposed upon them by the Communists 
and have continued to fight for their lib- 
eration. During the past 4 decades of 
enslavement the Ukrainian people have 
demonstrated their devotion to freedom 
and the ideals of liberty and independ- 
ence of their country by waging relent- 
léss opposition to the Communist rule of 
Moscow. 

Captive Nations Week, the bill which 
I cosponsored with Senator Dovctas, of 
Illinois, in 1959 recognized the plight of 
the Ukrainian people and declared our 
sympathy with the nations enslaved by 
communism as well as our hope for their 
eventual deliverance. It is eminently 
fitting that we here in the United States 
raise our voices in protest against the 
persecution and enslavement of the 
Ukrainian people by the Communists 
and thus demonstrated our sympathy 
with them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
a proclamation by Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, of New York, on January 16, 1961, 
designating January 22, 1961, as Ukrain- 
ian Independence Day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SraTeE oF New York, EXecuTIvE CHAMBER, 
ALBANY 
PROCLAMATION 

Among those who suffer under Soviet Rus- 
sian colonialism are the unhappy people of 
the Ukraine. In that region more than 40 
million are enslaved, denied even the open 
practice of their religion and their ancient 
cultural customs. 

We have a special sympathy for them be- 
cause more than 2 million free citizens of 
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these United States are of Ukrainian descent. 
Considerable numbers are citizens of the 
Empire State and are among our most valued 
neighbors. 

It is fitting that we show our sympathy 
for Ukranian aspirations to liberty and the 
dignity that is the heritage of free men. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim January 22, 1961, as Ukrainian 
Independence Day in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 16th day of January in the year 
of our Lord 1961. 

NELSON 

By the Governor: 

WirLtLtiaM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


A. ROCKEFELLER. 





Forty-third Anniversary of the Procla- 
mation of Independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF .-EPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of the unquenchable will of the 
Ukrainian people for independence is 
one that should be told and retold. Al- 
though the independent republic which 
was established on January 22, 1918, was 
shortlived and the country by 1920 was 
subjugated by Soviet Russia, the fierce 
desire of the Ukrainian people for inde- 
pendence has remained a burning flame 
in a land wrapped in darkness and has 
been an inspiration to freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

In celebrating this 43d anniversary 
during the Shevchenko centennial year, 
I take pride in recalling the privilege and 
honor I enjoyed last year in working for 
enactment of Public Law 86-749 to au- 
thorize the erection of a statue of Taras 
Shevchenko in our Nation’s Capital and 
in sponsoring the authorization of Shev- 
chenko’s documentary biography. This 
biography, known as House Document 
No. 445, and aptly entitled “Europe’s 
Freedom Fighter,” is being read in many 
quarters of the world today. The recent 
propaganda blasts from Moscow about 
our Shevchenko’s observance and the 
Soviet reaction to our enactment of the 
captive nations’ resolution are solid proof 
that our efforts to assure the enslaved 
peoples of our continuing interest and 
support are causing consternation in the 
Communist circles. 

On this occasion let us renew our 
pledges of support in behalf of the cause 
of a liberated Ukraine and the freedom 
of all captive non-Russian nations from 
the alien totalitarian yoke. This sup- 
port is in the primary interest of the 
security and independence of our own 
Nation. May our actions during the past 
year always symbolize the spirit of our 
united hope and efforts toward the free- 
dom of all enslaved nations. 


January 26 
United States Must Be Firm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
thoughtful news story in the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times of January 11, 1961, 
which summarizes an address by Mr. 
Arthur J. Wynne before the Panama 
Canal Society of Florida. 

The news story follows: 

UNITep STaTes Must Be Firm WITH PANAMA, 
REUNION TOLD 


Unless Congress forces the State Depart- 
ment to take a firm stand in Panama, the 
United States is in danger of losing control 
of the Panama Canal, the 29th Reunion of 
the Panama Canal Society in St. Petersburg 
was told yesterday. 

The speaker was Arthur J. Wynne of Ken- 
neth City and the Canal Zone who has been 
a@ leader in efforts to gain improvements for 
the zone and its employees. 

Wynne told the retired workers that the 
Canal Zone of today is not the zone they 
once knew. The main reason for the change, 
he said, “is the constant use of the big lie 
technique by the Panamanian press and 
others. The biggest lie of all is that Panama 
never ceded sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
to the United States.” To refute this he 
cited the 1903 treaty between Panama and 
the United States which gives the U.S. pos- 
session ‘‘to the entire seclusion of the exer- 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power or authority.” 

Wynne said another oft repeated lie is that 
the United States has not complied with 
its treaty commitments. 

“The fact is the United States has over- 
complied. Not only has it lived up to all ob- 
ligations of the Remon-Eisenhower treaty 
but in addition has discontinued all sales in 
the Canal Zone of so-called luxury goods 
over $50 and all purchases from countries 
other than the United States and Panama.” 


PAY EQUAL, WORK NOT 


He said another Panamanian complaint 
that there is not equal pay for equal work 
in the Canal Zone is untrue. He said pay is 
equal except for a tax and a 25-percent 
oversea differential for U.S. citizens. He 
said the Panamanians had agreed to this. 
“Actually, the pay is equal for equal job 
levels but as for work, the mere mention of 
that word is repugnant to most Pana- 
manians.” 

He also assailed what he called an “erosion 
campaign” by the press of Panama, par- 
ticularly the Spanish language press. “Re- 
gardless of what we give them, regardless of 
what we do for them, the almost universal 
reaction is ‘when are you going to do some- 
thing for us, give us something, comply with 
your treaty commitments?’ ” 


SPINELESS POLICY 


Continuing, Wynne said: 

“Then we have the spineless policy of the 
State Department, its constant weak-kneed 
knuckling under to Panamanian demands 
and I do mean demands. Even this doesn’t 
satisfy Panama. 

“An example of the State Department’s 
giving in was the permission to fly the 
Panamanian flag in one location in the 
Canal Zone as evidence of Panama’s ‘titular’ 
sovereignty. The United States was very 
careful to stress the word ‘titular’ but the 
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Panamanians have completely forgotten, de- 
liberately I’m sure, that the word was ever 
used.” 

He said flying of the flag had not relieved 
the tension nor had it satisfied the Pana- 
manians. He was critical of the President’s 
action when Congress was not in session. 

Wynne said the State Department appears 
to be moving in on the Canal Zone admin- 
istration and this worries the Zonians, who 
fear the State Department is quietly at- 
tempting to take over the functions of the 
Canal Zone Government. 

“Should the State Department ever suc- 
ceed in acquiring control, we can kiss our 
canal goodby,” he said. 

URGES LETTER CAMPAIGN 


He told the retired workers that if “you 
want the United States to retain the Panama 
Canal, you should write to your Congressmen, 
newspapers, State Department and anyone 
else who might help” and urge Congress to 
pass some kind of legislation that would 
cause the State Department to take a firm 
stand in Panama. 

“Make no mistake about it,” he said, “Pan- 
ama wants full and complete jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone and control of the canal. 
It wants us to continue to run it, but on its 
terms. The thinking Panamanians, and 
there are a few, know that a country that 
can’t even collect garbage, certainly can’t 
run an operation like the Panama Canal, 





Wisconsin Farm Group Urges Better 
Credit Programs for Farmers and 
Rural Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
the very day that our new President was 
inaugurated, the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union issued an urgent call for Federal 
legislation to improve the serious farm 
credit situation. The group’s leaders 
criticized the tight-money, high-interest 
rate policies of the past 7 years, charg- 
ing that these policies “discriminated 
against persons who are essentially 

‘ debtors, as is the case of farmers.” Dur- 
ing this period total farm debt rose from 
$14 billion to $20.8 billion, giving statisti- 
cal verification to the Farmers Union 
criticism. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the resolution adopted at a joint 
session of the Wisconsin Farmers Union 
State directors and county presidents be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas mounting capital requirements 
and lower farm income have placed farmers 
in a squeeze for credit in the operation of 
their farms; and 

Whereas it is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary to employ a larger quantity of credit 
per farm to provide an efficient combination 
of land, labor, and capital; and 

Whereas total farm debt in the past 7 
years has risen sharply from $14 billion to 
$20.8 billion; and 

Whereas the past administration in its 
tight-money, high-interest rate policy has 
discriminated against persons who are es- 
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sentially debtors, as is the case of farmers; 
and 

Whereas we are convinced that an ade- 
quate system of credit, adapted to family 
farm needs, is absolutely essential to the 
preservation and promotion of the family 
farm: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union board of directors and county presi- 
dents, assembled in Chippewa Falls, Friday, 
January 20, 1961, do hereby go on record in 
favor of Federal legislation to (1) establish 
the Farmers Home Administration as an 
across-the-board yardstick credit agency for 
all family farmers; (2) lower the maximum 
interest rate and increase the maximum size 
of allowable loans under the FHA programs; 
(3) establish repayment plans geared to 
borrowers’ earnings and ability to pay; and 
(4) creat a “crash” credit program for farm- 
ers and small business to help eliminate 
rural poverty in the Nation’s most depressed 
rural areas. 





And They Call Him “Faithful” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as a regular 
reader of the well-known isthmian news- 
paper, the Star and Herald, of Panama, 
Republic of Panama, I noted with special 
interest its thoughtful editorial in the 
December 13, 1960, issue of that paper, 
which I include as part of these remarks. 

In connection with this editorial, I 
wish to state that the editorial policy of 
the Star and Herald has uniformly been 
to deal with all such grave issues forth- 
rightly and realistically. 

The editorial follows: 

AND THEY CALL HIM “FAITHFUL” 


Reference is of course made to Cuba’s 
Prime Minister, Fidel Castro, who is appar- 
ently out to emulate Nero, the Roman Em- 
peror who tossed thousands of human beings 
to the lions in the coliseum to make a Ro- 
man holiday. 

The majority of these unlucky victims 
were denied even the travesty of a trial. 

We, the citizens of our free Americas, must 
stand agape at such a distortion of justice 
right in the center of our free Western 
World. 

It simply does not make sense. 

What we of the free Western Hemishpere 
are facing is a call to arms, not necessarily 
another world war but certainly an aline- 
ment of our free nations in the cause of 
freedom. 

Our enemy? Soviet communism, a godless 
creed aimed at a single objective: commu- 
nization of our free world. And Senor Castro 
has lined up with the Communist cause. 

It would seem that our 21 American na- 
tions, all of which were born in the cradle 
of freedom, have a sacred duty at this time 
to reinforce our loyalties to those principles 
for which we, singly and severally, have shed 
our peoples’ blood. 

We of these free Americas seek just one 
boon: to remain free. There is no freedom 
in the Soviet nations. Over here we have 
singly and severally elected to be free. We 
have fought for our freedoms and we will 
continue to fight for them. 

What has Russia to compete with those 
freedoms? 

Certainly it has no freedom of press which 
is a primary “must” in all our Western na- 
tions. Nor does it concede the right to strike, 
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the right to bargain over labor relations, the 
right to climb a barrel in any park, in any 
city square and shout praise or vituperation 
at any speaker. 





Retraining of Displaced Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Retraining Work- 
ers Is Not a New Idea,” which appeared 
in the Hartford Courant under date of 
January 23, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RETRAINING WorKERS Is Not A NEw IDEA 


The suggestion by Representative Patter- 
son of Old Lyme for a pilot plan for re- 
training displaced workers is not exactly a 
new idea, but it is a sound one. Under the 
proposed law the State board of education 
would set up training programs, for the 
most part using existing facilities, to retrain 
workers displaced by automation. One of 
the provisions of the law would permit 
trainees to continue to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation while taking these re- 
fresher courses. Presumably, if the pilot 
plan were successful, it would be expanded 
and would be open not only to those who 
have been automated out of a job, but to 
other jobseekers as well. 

In substance this is the kind of program 
that was set up early in the course of the 
Second World War, under the general aegis 
of then Governor Baldwin. It was con- 
ceived by Industrialist Carl Gray, of Farm- 
ington, and was put into effect with a mini- 
mum of cost and with the full cooperation 
of local manufacturers. This retraining pro- 
gram was responsible for fitting tens of 
thousands of Connecticut men to go into 
war production with a small need for on- 
the-job training. In turn it became the pilot 
plan for the rest of the country. But it was 
the first industrial retraining program, and 
gained for Governor Baldwin considerable 
merited national attention. It involved a 
principal that has been lost sight of in the 
lusher days of full employment. ‘ 

There is this difference, however. During 
the war it was possible to retrain men for 
specific kinds of factory work, operating 
particular kinds of machines, because nearly 
all our productive machinery was recon- 
stituted for war production. But a training 
program now, to be truly effective, must be 
geared to the job opportunities in the com- 
munity. There must be, therefore, not only 
the men and the machines and the teaching 
faculty, but a knowledge of job openings 
so that graduates of the courses will have 
@ reasonable chance of placement after com- 
pleting the courses. 

One of the basic things found by the op- 
erators of the original retraining courses 
was that a good proportion of men were, 
after following the lines of least resistance, 
doing their daily chores without interest, 
ambition or hope. To many, that retraining 
program meant a new start in life. Perhaps 
it would be a good idea if, instead of con- 
ceiving a plan to meet an immediate need, 
it was planned as a basic part of our educa- 
tional system. 
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The Rules Committee Must Not Be 
Packed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a forthright 
editorial in the Washington Evening Star 
raises a question which has puzzled many 
of us. Irefer to the proposed packing of 
the Rules Committee on the theory that 
the present Rules Committee can block 
the will of the majority to bring bills to 
the fioor of the House. 

Any bill can be brought out on the 
House floor if the majority of the House 
wants to do so. There is little question 
but that the real purpose in the proposed 
packing of the Rules Committee is to 
make it easier to report out highly ques- 
tionable bills before their questionable 
character can be developed. 

I am in full agreement with the Star’s 
editorial that the proposed packing of 
the Rules Committee is unwise. I hope 
every member of both parties will have 
the courage to vote against it. The 
Star’s editorial follows: 

Mr. Sam’s UNWISE PROJECT 

If we may borrow the phrase, we yield to 
no one in our admiration and respect for 
Speaker Sam Raysurn, the gentleman from 
Texas. We do not really think he wants to 
be the “dictator of the House of Representa- 
tives. Nor do we believe that he harbors 
some secret purpose to railroad a raft of 
crackpot legislation through the 87th Con- 
gress. But for the life of us we cannot un- 
derstand why he is so dead set on enlarging 
or packing the Rules Committee. 

The Speaker says that President Kennedy’s 

inaugural address was one of the greatest in 
history, with which we agree, and he also 
says that he wants to enlarge the Rules Com- 
mittee in order to give the Kennedy legisla- 
tive program a clear road to the House floor. 
-Even if this is something of a non sequitur, 
no one can quarrel with the objective. It 
seems to us, however, that one of two infer- 
ences must be drawn from the Speaker’s 
statement. The first is that, if he has his 
way, Mr. RayBurN would see to it that the 
new Democrats added to the committee 
would be men who would do his bidding. In 
other words, Mr. Sam, in effect, would be- 
come the Rules Committee. The second is 
that the Speaker does not believe that the 
Rules Committee, unless enlarged, would per- 
mit the House to vote on the Kennedy legis- 
lative program. 
_ There are at least two things wrong with 
this latter view. One is that the belief has 
no foundation in fact. It has been demon- 
strated time and again that a majority of 
the House, if it wants to vote on a bill, can 
always bring it to a vote—Rules Committee 
or no Rules Committee. 

The second thing wrong, at least, in our 
judgment, is.to suppose the Rules Commit- 
tee would try to prevent the Kennedy pro- 
gram from coming to a vote. This assumes, 
of course, that Mr. Raysurn is referring to 
the 5-point program enunciated last month 
by Mr. Kennedy. If the Speaker has some- 
thing else in mind—some extreme legisla- 
tion—the case might be different. The Rules 
Committee could try to block it, and we 
hope it would. But if Mr. Raysurn is talk- 
ing about the 5-point program, we do not 
think the Rules Committee would or should 
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attempt to bottle it up. And if we are mis- 
taken in this, the fact remains that the pro- 
gram can always be brought to a vote with- 
out any real difficulty by a mere majority 
of the House. 

This is why we find it so hard to under- 
stand why the Speaker seems determined to 
“pack” (a word we don’t like) the Rules 
Committee. In the absence of necessity, the 
precedent would be both unwise and dan- 
gerous. If one committee can be packed by 
today’s majority, another can be packed by 
some other majority in another Congress. 
Mr. Sam, it seems to us, has committed him- 
self to one of those impulsive projects which 
ought to be resisted. And we hope that all 
Members of the House, of whatever party, 
if they are against committee packing as a 
matter of principle, will have the courage to 
vote against the Speaker on this issue. 





Passport Director Shows How Money Can 
Be Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
reams and reams of copy have been 
written about waste in Government— 
and it is good to expose waste when it 
exists, but little is ever said about the 
economies made here and there by con- 
scientious Government officials in their 
daily administration of the affairs of our 
country. 

I would like to call the atterition of 
the House to one such instance worthy 
of attention. The Passport Office, 
headed by Miss Frances G. Knight, has 
not only reduced the expense of issuing 
passports but has also speeded up pass- 
port issuance. 

These developments are ably described 
in a recent editorial in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune entitled “Let’s Salute New 
Passports,” and I submit it for the in- 
formation of the House: 

LeT’s SALUTE NEW PASSPORTS 

Believe it or not, there are some places in 
Government where money is being saved. 
One is in the passport division. It has de- 
signed a new passport which will not only be 
more satisfactory to travelers but which will 
cost $59,000 a year less to produce. 

That isn’t a lot of money set alongside 
the Federal budget. But as Frances G. 
Knight, Passport Office Director, points out 
“it is enough to cover the annual salary of 
me and three of my top assistants.” 

Biggest advantage of the new passport is 
its cover. The old green cloth covers frayed 
in long use, collapsed when dampened in hot 
climates. The new ones are washable and 
heatproof, made of plastic. And for the 
ordinary traveler they will be blue. 

But it will still be the same old size. 
Women in particular have complained and 
suggested that it be cut down to fit more 
easily in a purse. But Miss Knight found 
that it would be impractical. The Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and some 
other countries use visa stamps so large that 
they wouldn’t fit on a smaller page than 
that of the present passport. 

Anyhow, the new passport is welcome if 
only for its new washable cover. But most 
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welcome of all is the new efficiency Miss 
Knight has brought to the office. 

When she took over in 1955 it used to 
take at least several weeks to get a passport. 
Now par for the course is 3 days and, in an 
emergency, one can be obtained in an hour. 





Tribute to Richard M. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the well- 
earned tribute to Richard M. Nixon, in 
the lead editorial of the Nashville Ban- 
ner, dated January 19, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

To RicHarp M. NIxon, NATION’s PLAUDITS 

EARNED 

Side by side with Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
sharing in extraordinary degree the respon- 
sibilities of administrative stewardship, has 
stood Richard M. Nixon; and he shares, too, 
the national accolade for a job superbly done. 
As he steps down from the Vice Presidency, 
acknowledgments of an unsurpassed service 
are fittingly bestowed. 

Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, re- 


‘cently nominated him as “good will man of 


1960,” extending his remarks to point out, in 
a speech at Baltimore, that “when he lost the 
closest election of the past century, he was 
magnificent in defeat. * * * When he pro- 
claimed the election of his opponent, the 
Vice President spoke With extraordinary good 
will, good sportsmanship, and good patri- 
otism.” 

But in addition to all that, he has honored 
every responsibility assigned; in the uni- 
form of his country, in its lawmaking serv- 
ice, in his executive association—where in 
anxious moments of grave Presidential illness 
heavy burdens were thrust upon him; or in 
missions many carrying the American mes- 
sage all over the world, These were and 
are excerpts of notable record, reflecting the 
measurement of the man. 

His is the moral stamina of deep convic- 
tion. In no test of that courage, intelligence, 
fidelity—the response to duty wherever it 
has beckoned—has he ever failed his country. 
That concept of duty and sense of honor are 
in the highest tradition of personal virtue, 
the ideal of the worthy public servant, and 
belonging in the American escutcheon. 

More cannot be said of any man by way of 
tribute, and the vast constituency cognizant 
of these qualities has said it of Richard N. 
Nixon. 

America owes him a great deal, for the 
fight he has waged—beginning as a Congress- 
man—on communism and its subversive op- 
erations. It is not forgotten that he led out 
in the investigation that exposed the Alger 
Hiss case and was consummated by prosecu- 
tion and conviction. Nor will it-ever be for- 
gotten that as America’s official envoy he 
crossed swords with the enemy in the very 
shadow of the Kremlin. No less with dignity 
and honor did he face down Communist- 
incited mobs on his Latin American tour. 

At home and abroad he has exemplified 
Americanism at its best—bespeaking prin- 
ciples that are fundamental regardless of the 
political storm that may sweep upon them 
from time to time. 
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Through these 8 years of service in next to 
the highest office, he and his charming wife 
have earned and held a place in the heart of 
the Nation; a place of respect and admira- 
tion. They still are there. 

Official goodbyes do not alter the affection- 
ate regard in which America holds Dick and 
Pat Nixon. 





Challenge to Aviation in the Cold War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago Air Force magazine did a pene- 
trating subject of an area of competi- 
tion between the United States and other 
nations in which we seem to be making 
less than a maximum effort. 

I refer to the export sales of aviation 
equipment, a field in which the United 
States has consistently shown outstand- 
ing ability and craftsmanship. Many of 
our products are the finest in the world. 
Yet today we are facing increasing diffi- 
culties in making sales abroad, and the 
results are reflected in our balance of 
payments and in employment worries 
throughout the Nation. 

The troubles fall in several categories. 
Most important probably is an exagger- 
ated Government sense of red tape which 
prevents American manufacturers from 
releasing specifications or making sched- 
ules until it is too late to make the 
sale. Another is an indifference in re- 
cent years to international record com- 
petitions which would clearly demon- 
strate the superiority of American prod- 
ucts and assist our workmen in selling 
their products. 

It should be the determination of all 
our people to maintain and widen our 
lead in the world in industrial excellence. 
I hope the new administration will un- 
leash and aid the talents of our people 
in this regard and I am confident that 
a survey of this problem would lead them 
directly to that position. 

The article: 

The United States, backbone of the free 
world’s defense against communism, has 
long been deterring the hot war with air- 
power. Yet, on another air battlefront, that 
of the cold war, the Soviets remain unchal- 
lenged. We are standing passively by while 
Russia is seizing the initiative on the inter- 
national aviation front. 

This country, the birthplace of aviation, 
with 57 years of aeronautical superiority be- 
hind it, is permitting airplanes from behind 
the Iron Curtain to roam uncontested on the 
record range and in the market places of the 
world. 

The Russian sales effort already has be- 
gun in the remote regions of India and Afri- 
ca. There is a strong possibility it will be 
carried on aggressively in the Middle and 
Far East and spread, probably from the foot- 
hold already established in Cuba, to South 
and Central America. All of the so-called 
neutral nations, sensitive as they are to any 
manifestation of Red prestige in the tech- 
nological area, are potential battlegrounds. 

So far, the Moscow drive has met only 
spotty and fairly ineffectual resistance from 
the free world. As in all phases of the con- 
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flict with international communism, the 
prime target is the United States, and it is 
the United States that should be in the van- 
guard of the resistance movement. 

While this threat is only one of the Krem- 
lin-directed challenges-facing the adminis- 
tration of John F. Kennedy, there probably 
is no other column of the Moscow march 
that can be turned aside more easily and 
more economically. 

We have the skills, the industrial know- 
how, the aeronautical talent to fight back. 
We have the aircraft—or we can build them. 
What is needed is the determination to 
fight back. It is a determination that must 
originate in the White House with executive 
recognition of the fact that the cold war 
battle is fought on many fronts and that 
Uncle Sam and his allies must win. 

The Russians, in several cases flying an 
inferior product, today hold nearly 25 per- 
cent of the aircraft performance records rec- 
ognized by the Fédération Aéronautique In- 
ternationale. There has been a concerted 
drive by Kremlin-directed aircrews in the 
past 2 years to set new records. Emphasis 
is on demonstration of the speed, endurance, 
and payload capability of Russian transports 
and helicopters. In many cases the United 
States has the hardware—or the design— 
that can rewrite much of FAI’s tabulations 
of records, but it lacks the national deter- 
mination to compete. The Reds are winning 
by default. 

It is true that a large percentage of the 
Russian records are in the more esoteric 
fringes of aviation—they are the world’s 
greatest balloonists, male and female—but 
the overall arithmetic still shows they hold 
108 out of 390 records recognized by the FAI. 
The United States, using its excellent mill- 
tary equipment, has made practically a clean 
sweep of the straight speed and altitude 
events where payload is ignored. But the 
Russians are setting records at a fast clip in 
events where payload capability is required. 

A major reflection of their success—and 
the most important part of the cold war in 
aviation—is the mounting Russian export 
sales curve. They are selling aircraft, par- 
ticularly transports and helicopters, with 
increasing frequency in neutral markets. 

The US. aircraft industry, recognized as 
an important part of our country’s and the 
free world’s national defense machinery as 
well as the major ally of our Armed Forces, 
has been unable to compete. There are a 
number of reasons for this, any one of which 
can be corrected by the establishment of a 
national program and an expressed deter- 
mination to meet the competition. 

“We would like to be in 9 position to 
attack early and adequately the Russian 
cold-war offensive on the international avia- 
tion front,’’ a spokesman for the U.S. indus- 
try told the Commerce Department recently. 

“In fact,” he continued with a clear eye 
on India and a glance over his shoulder at 
Central and South America, “the Russian 
attack has already begun.” 

“The US. industry, singlehanded, will have 
no possible chance of coping with this com- 
petition * * * and they eventually will be 
offering products * * * by no means in- 
ferior to ours.” 

Then he warned: 

“The U.S. Government will have to be pre- 
pared to support our industry in a big way 
or accept inevitable defeat in this area, 
having important prestige and national de- 
fense aspects.” 

Even as he spoke, at a conference on aero- 
nautical export trade promotion, India was 
preparing to buy a substantial number of 
Russian transports and helicopters. 

The Indian sale was an important cold war 
victory for Russia. In order to win it the 
Russians turned to sales techniques that 
would bring an American drugstore proprie- 
tor into court if he used them to peddle 
toothpaste or toasters. The Reds offer bar- 
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gain prices on their hardware, 20 years of 
credit with 2 percent interest on the mohey, 
and payment can be made in any kind of 
currency. From India, they are accepting 
rupees. They give free technical assistance 
and sell helicopters, for example, at a price 
that is more than $100,000 under what the 
American competitor must ask. And the 
American firm demands payment in dollars. 

U.S. aviation export salesmen say that the 
Indian deal was a simple case of individual 
American companies trying to sell in com-_ 
petition with a foreign government. In this 
particular case the foreign government is 
fighting a cold war, but the Americans fre- 
quently face somewhat similar situations in 
their effort to outsell such friendly com- 
petitors as Great Britain and France. In 
the New Delhi marketplace, however, the 
Americans were handicapped by the fact 
that their efforts are not recognized in Wash- 
ington as part of our cold war strategy. 
Needed is a change in policy that makes the 
US. aircraft industry as much a part of the 
cold war defense team as it is of the existing 
deterrent effort directed from the Pentagon. 

There is a strange contradiction, which 
cannot be avoided, in the fact that an Amer- 
ican aircraft manufacturer, who shoulders 
major responsibilities in the readiness pro- 
gram for a hot war—or the program to pre- 
vent one—is not given comparable respon- 
sibilities and support for his role in the 
fight that is already with us. 

This is not a mere commercial battle. It 
has overtones somewhat parallel to those 
that come out of the sale by Russia of Cuban 
sugar in neutral nations at less-than-market 
prices. In the Indian situation, for example, 
Russian technical assistance for operation of 
the planes and helicopters gives Red agents 
an ideal front for penetration of India in its 
most sensitive areas. The aircraft will be 
used to supply troops in the remote regions 
near the Chinese frontier, where there is an 
actual threat of Communist invasion, and 
to move men and machinery for a road- 
building program in the northern part of the 
country. 

If this prospect does not scare us in this 
distant part of. the free world, it should. 
For the technique ean and almost certainly 
will be exercised in this hemisphere, where 
shots and shouts from rebel factions already 
are ringing through much of Latin America. 
The pregnant uprisings in such nations as 
Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, the Dominican 
Republic, and even Haiti in many cases will 
create a requirement like the one in India. 
Will the requirement be met with Russian- 
built aircraft, sold at bargain-basement 
prices to give the Reds a Trojan horse entry 
into our neighboring states? 

Reports from New Delhi indicate the Rus- 
sian sale there provides for about a dozen 
transports. Generally it is assumed they will 
be the AN-10A, the standard Aeroflot trans- 
port or a military aft-loading version of this 
airplane. The AN-10 Ukraina has four 
turboprop engines, can take off in 2,300 feet 
and land with ease on a 2,000-foot runway. 
There is a superior U.S.-built aircraft in 
this category, now in production for the Air 
Force. It was demonstrated to Indian 
emissaries both at the factory and at mili- 
tary installations in the United States. The 
aircraft met their requirements but the 
American manufacturer had no way of meet- 
ing the challenge of Red sales techniques. 
He could not offer cut prices, cheap credit, 
free technical service, and training. He was 
not free to barter, he must have money in 
the form of dollars. 


The helicopter sold to India presumably 
is the MI-4, which has been on the inter- 
national market for more than a year. It 
first was sold outside the Iron Curtain to 
some Austrian and Swiss hotel operators. 
In this case one American manufacturer 
took his competitive product to India for 
demonstration and managed to sell two air- 
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craft, one of which later was wrecked in 
an accident high in the border mountains. 
A replacement has been shipped. The 
American product is a superior helicopter, 
but the Reds captured the lion’s share of 
the market with their more attractive terms. 
Another American firm, with a helicopter 
that is notably superior in high-altitude 
operations, found it impossible to compete. 
While high-altitude performance require- 
ment is a major factor in northern Indian 
operations, this firm lacked both a demon- 
stration aircraft and the means of trans- 
porting it to the scene. 

Other MI-4’s have been sold to Indonesia 
The Government of Ghana, in Africa, has 
ordered 14 IL-18 Russian transports for 
use by its Air Force and the government 
airlines. The newest evidence of the Red 
offensive in this area is a report that two 
Australian companies have obtained fran- 
chises to sell Soviet bloc aircraft. Small 
airplanes, gliders, and helicopters of Polish 
and Czechoslovakian origin will go on the 
Australian market. 

There is, of course, no way of measuring 
the overall effect of the Russian effort to 
capture the maximum number of FAI-recog- 
nized world records in aircraft performance. 
Certainly these records add to Red prestige, 
particularly among the neutral nations, and 
they certainly are being used to bolster the 
sales argument. 

In the big effort of the past 2 years, the 

_ Reds have made the most of their monster 
turboprop, the TU-114, setting two dozen 
records in speed and payload categories. 
In almost every case they took the record 
away from the United States, which had 
held it since 1946. The airplane that set 
the marks a decade and a half ago was the 
Boeing B-29, a military design flown in 
those days by the Army Air Forces. 

This development is the finest example in 
the record of an area where the United States 
has lost out to Russia by sheer default. The 
TU-114, which Americans will remember as 
the monster that carried Khrushchev to this 
country in 1959, does not appear to be in 
scheduled operation in Russia, but it is a 
record grabber. The shift of these perform- 
ance marks direct from the B—29 of 1946 to 
the Russian aircraft of 1960 was made over 
the dead body of the Douglas C-132. The 
C-i82 project, a budget calamity, was, in- 
tended as the US. bid for distinction in the 
high-performance transport area involving 
unprecedented dimensions and cargo ca- 
pacity. The economy effort prevented the 
C-182 from ever becoming more than a 
mockup at the Douglas plant in Tulsa, Okla. 

Here is another instance: Russian heli- 
copters hold a couple of records that could 
be smashed by U.S. rotary wings. A manu- 
facturer, who is confident he could recapture 
the marks, has been rebuffed instead of en- 
couraged. It will be necessary to use a modi- 
fied Government-owned helicopter to at- 
tempt a new record. The U.S. Air Force has 
refused permission, on the grounds that its 
major mission is concerned with weapon sys- 
tems that fly high and fast and deliver lethal 
loads. A helicopter record is of too little 
interest to deserve USAF support. 

The task of meeting the Russian challenge 
on the international aviation front brings 
almost as many proposed solutions as there 
are experts involved in the business of find- 
ing foreign markets. At the Commerce De- 
partment symposium on the subject last 
October industry representatives were asked, 
in effect, what they could suggest to meet 
the competition not only of Russia, but of 
Great Britain, France, Western Germany, and 
other competitors. 

There were suggestions made calling for 
more active help from competent represent- 
atives in the Foreign Service, fewer export 
restrictions, release of classified data, more 
rapid and flexible financing, and better in- 
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formation on sales opportunities. All of 
these will help, but the more experienced 
men in the field see a need for a new atti- 
tude that will recognize the U.S. aviation 
sales abroad are part of the cold-war effort. 

“As it stands,” says the executive of one 
major company, “everybody gets Brownie 
points for saying ‘No.’ What we need is the 
word, handed down from the top, that our 
policy is to beat the Russians at this game, 
and everybody—State, Commerce, and De- 
fense Department—is to help. Then they’ll 
get Brownie points for saying ‘Yes’ instead of 
‘No.’ ” 

It has been pointed out that Great Brit- 
ain, for example, does not ask individual 
manufacturers to go out and compete on 
the international market. A product is 
chosen for a foreign requirement and every- 
body in the Foreign Service, from the Am- 
bassador down to the _ lowest-ranking 
attaché, considers himself part of the Brit- 
ish sales team. The French operate in a 
similar way. Not long ago, to meet a re- 
quirement in India, the French Government 
selected a transport, a helicopter, and an 
antitank missile of French manufacture. 
The Government sent them to India and 
demonstrated their capabilities. It was a 
Government sales effort, designed to meet 
Russian competition. 

In contrast, American sales efforts are 
handicapped by existing Government atti- 
tudes and policies. The French bought a 
British engine for their jet transport, the 
highly successful Caravelle. Actually they 
preferred an American product, but the 
manufacturer, bound to the Defense Depart- 
ment, was not permitted to release specifi- 
cations of his engine or obtain a schedule 
under which it could be released for foreign 
sale. 

“The British,” said one fairly bitter execu- 
tive, “can sell a product that they have only 
on a piece of paper: I can’t sell one I 
have on the production line because some- 
body has the power to deny release of vital 
sales information. What we need is a full 
understanding that these sales are impor- 
tant to this country and the free world. It 
must be made clear that we give medals 
for winning races, not for losing them.” 

There is a general feeling in the indus- 
try—and in many places outside—that we 
are not fighting the cold war on the inter- 
national aviation front. So far, the prob- 
lem has not been considered serious enough 
for implementation from the top level. 

What is needed, in the opinion of one 
aviation export executive, is a determina- 
tion that it is U.S. policy to fight in this 
area. After that determination is made, he 
says, it will not be difficult for American 
industry and Government to plot the line 
for battle. 





Theft of Domestic Livestock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day reintroduced a bill which has been 
requested by the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association for several years. 

The bill simply amends section 661 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide that the theft of a meat animal, 
regardless of its value, shall be consid- 
ered grand larceny when such theft falls 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court. 


January 26 


This is the law and has been the law 
in most Western States for a good many 
years. It has had a tendency to reduce 
livestock rustling in the Western States 
on land over which State courts have 
jurisdiction. It is needed to help pro- 
tect stockmen in areas over which the 
Federal court has jurisdiction. 


The need for this legislation appears 
primarily on Indian reservations. As 
previously indicated, such a law exists in 
most States but does not apply on In- 
dian-owned or trust lands, and it would 
seem that this law would be beneficial in 
placing the Indian reservations in the 
same category as the balance of the 
State, providing that, regardless of 
the value of the animal, such larceny will 
be a felony rather than as the law is at 
present, that if the value is under $100 it 
is considered a misdemeanor. 


The resolution passed by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we ask that the Federal 
statute be so amended that, in all areas 
where the Federal Government has jurisdic- 
tion over criminal law, the theft of any cow, 
calf, horse, sheep, or goat, or any other species 
of domestic livestock, be punishable by im- 
prisonment in the Federal penitentiary. 





Lost: A Citizen’s Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of citizens lost their right to 
vote for President in the last election 
simply because they moved from one 
State to another and could not, there- 
fore, comply with the residence require- 
ments of the new State of residence. It 
will be another 4 years before these 
otherwise qualified voters will have an 
opportunity to vote for President—cre- 
ating a lapse of 8 years between presi- 
dential voting for these individuals. 

This is most unfair and I have intro- 
duced legislation designed to correct this 
situation. My bill is House Joint Resolu- 
tion 120 proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that no State 
shall make or enforce any law to pre- 
vent a new resident from voting for 
presidential electors or candidates for 
the U.S. Senate and U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives on the grounds of insuffi- 
cient residence, if immediately before 
becoming a resident of the State, such 
person was a registered and eligible voter 
in another State. 

Thirty-five States require 1 full year 
of residence, 3 States require 2 years, 
and 12 States require 6 months. 

When we consider that an opportunity 
to vote for a candidate for President 
comes only every 4 years it is most un- 
reasonable to deprive good American 
taxpaying citizens the right to vote 
merely because they happened to have 
moved from one State to another. 
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The Legislatures of California, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and Ohio, which nor- 
mally have a 1-year residence require- 
ment, have recently enacted State laws 
permitting persons living in the State less 
than 1 year to vote for presidential elec- 
tors only. I believe that citizens should 
also have a right to vote for their Fed- 
eral representatives. 

This unfair disfranchisement of voters 
was recently discussed by Raymond 
Moley in Newsweek magazine and I sub- 
mit his comments for your consideration. 
I hope corrective legislation will be given 
consideration without delay. 


The. article follows: 
THE DISFRANCHISED 
(By Raymond Moley) 


In the midst of all the hand-on-heart dec- 
larations of politicians concerning the 
Negroes who are prevented from voting and 
the boasts that the right to vote has been 
extended by Federal law to enfranchise those 
people, to my knowledge nothing has been 
said or done by either party for 8 million 
voters who were unable to vote on November 
8. These are American citizens who have 
moved from State to State. This number 
would be enough to swing the presidential 
balance in a number of States in a close 
election. In Newsweek’s own organization I 
know a considerable number of executive, 
sales, and editorial personnel who lost their 
1960 votes because of being shifted from 
State to State. As we turn to much larger 
business enterprises, the numbers run very 
high. 

Great corporations engaged in manufac- 
turing or oil production and distribution or 
chainstores must of necessity shift managers, 
salesmen, and other executives constantly. 
Each such shift made within a year dis- 
franchises in most cases at least two votes 
and in some cases more: There is no ra- 
tional reason why these people should not 
be permitted to vote for President and Vice 
President. The bar to voting in 35 of the 
States is the requirement of 1 year’s resi- 
dence for eligibility. Three States require 2 
years. Others require 6 months. Perhaps 
reasons may be offered why relative strangers 
in a community or State should not partici- 
pate in electing State and local officials, since 
their familiarity with local conditions may 
be inadequate to justify a voice in such 
choices. But that does not apply to the 
election of the President and Vice President, 
who are nationally known and who must 
serve all the people in all the 50 States. 


CORRECTION BY LAW 


This injustice could, of course, be cor- 
rected by legislation in the States. Accord- 
ing to the American Heritage Foundation, a 
nonpartisan organization which has done a 
splendid job in getting out the vote for sev- 
eral years, three States have made such 
changes in their voting requirements. Cali- 
fornia has fixed the residence requirement at 
54 days, Missouri at 60 days, and Ohio at 40 
days. 

But such changes in State laws take a long 
time. Voting qualifications are embedded in 
many State constitutions. It seems to me 
that Federal legislation might be held con- 
stitutional which would permit every quali- 
fied American citizen to cast a vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President where he has lived 
for 30 days. I have not studied the cases 
on this, but I invite lawyers and election 
officials who may read this to write and give 
me their opinions. Perhaps such liberaliza- 
tion should not apply to voting for Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
because under our system these are selected 
not only to make laws to apply to all, but to 
represent in Congress the interests of their 
States. 
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TWO-DAY ELECTIONS 


According to the American Heritage Foun- 
dation’s statement, three other groups were 
disfranchised for no substantial reason: 
There were 7.6 million who were business 
travelers or sick and hospitalized who lost 
their votes because of the variations of re- 
quirements among the States for absentee 
ballots. There are also the 600,000 disfran- 
chised in the District of Columbia. Barring 
the latter rests upon reasons which have long 
since lost any rational meaning. 

Eight hundred thousand illiterates are 


“parred, which is proper, despite the radical 


proposal of the. Democratic platform to 
abolish all literacy tests. 

There are millions more who are barred 
because of moving about within States and 
who do not understand the complicated proc- 
ess of new registration. Changes of registra- 
tion take time and knowledge. 

Another suggestion would be to provide 2 
days for elections. This is allowed in some 
European countries. When we are selecting 
people to serve us for 2 or 4 years, 2 days 
for voting would not be too long for making 
the momentous choices. 

The low percentage of voting among those 
who are eligible has been and remains a blot 
on our national conscience, but that low 
percentage could be raised by a reconsidera- 
tion and simplification of our absurd and 
obsolete electoral system. 





Tax Credit for Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. POFF, Mr. Speaker, since I have 
been in Congress, I have consistently 
and steadfastly opposed in principle the 
several Federal aid to education bills 
which the Congress has considered, un- 
der the earnest conviction that aid 
means control and control should re- 
main with the States and localities. I 
recognize the deficiencies and urgent 
needs of education in general and sci- 
ence in particular, but I have not 
changed my convictions. The States 
still can, and I believe will, meet the 
challenge and do the job. The only help 
they need is a tax source to finance the 
job. The Federal Government can 
make that tax source available to the 
States in a very simple and uncompli- 
cated way. 

On January 3, 1961, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 530, to provide a credit against the 
Federal income tax for additional State 
and local taxes imposed for school pur- 
poses. Under my bill, a Federal taxpayer 
will be authorized to subtract from his 
total income tax liability any new school 
tax hereafter imposed by any State leg- 
islature, provided that the revenue from 
this hew tax is used solely for school con- 
struction, maintenance or operation or 
for the payment of interest on, or the re- 
payment of the principal of, indebtedness 
incurred for any such school purposes, 
and provided further that such new tax 
does not replace any other tax in effect 
at the time of the passage of the bill. 

So far as I know, this is an entirely 
original approach to the school aid prob- 
lem. To my mind the idea, which doubt- 
less will need some technical refinement 
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in legislative draftsmanship, has several 
important virtues: 

First. Simplicity: Not a single addi- 
tional Federal employee would have to be 
hired to administer the program. 

Second. Independence: The Federal 
Government would have no control 
whatever over either substantive or pro- 
cedural educational policies. The indi- 
vidual states and localities would decide 
how much tax would be imposed and how 
every revenue dollar would be spent for 
school purposes, 4 

Third. Flexibility: Each loca] schoo! 
district would receive additional school 
revenue suited to its particular needs as 
distinguished from the needs of another 
district in another State. 

Fourth. Economy: The total cost of 
educational assistance to the Federal 
Treasury (measured in revenue lost on 
the tax credits) would be a realistic min- 
imum. Obviously, no State would im- 
pose a tax higher than necessary for 
vital school needs. Moreover, this plan 
would contain none of the customary 
costs of administration incidental to 
Federal programs. 

Fifth. Local incentive: State and lo- 
cal taxing authorities would be able to 
“sell” the new school tax to the people, 
because there would be no net increase 
in the taxpayers’ total annual tax lia- 
bility. Whatever he pays under the new 
local school tax he would be able to re- 
capture as a credit when he pays his 
Federal income tax. 

Another consideration is of prime 
importance. In Federal-aid grant pro- 
grams, whether educational or other- 
wise, the individual taxpayer, whose tax 
payments are commingled with taxes 
paid by his fellow citizens throughout the 
United States, loses sight of the many 
courses his tax dollar follows after it 
leaves Uncle Sam’s hands. Stated dif- 
ferently, he has no personal] identifica- 
tion with the ultimate achievement of 
the program. However, when a tax- 
payer pays a State or local school tax, 
he recognizes his own personal tax dollar 
in the brick and mortar of the new 
school building erected in his commu- 
nity. From that he takes a certain in- 
tangible but none the less actual pride 
in the school and in the cause which it 
symbolizes. To him it is a concrete ob- 
ject lesson in government by the people 
which he can see and understand. Since, 
in a democracy, all strength and all 
resources originate with the people, we 
must, if we expect to meet the national 
education crisis, go to the people at the 
local level and inspire in them the spirit 
of self-help and the pride of personal 
achievement. 





The Soviet Thi eat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Marine Corps Gazette of 








officer, I am glad to include this article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It reads 
as follows: 

Tue Sovier THREAT—A CNO APPRAISAL 

(By Adm. Arleigh Burke) 

Many governments in the world today are 
preoccupied mainly with their own internal 
interests. Not so the Soviets. The Kremlin 
rulers continuously scan the free world for 
organio weaknesses which might provide op- 
portunities to expand their area of influence 
or control. 

As @ result of notable technical achieve- 
ments, the Soviets are experiencing an in- 
tense burst of confidence. This is the true 
refiection of their ICBM capability—and it 
has far-reaching implications. 

The Soviets are now liberated from the 
one-sided threat of our enormous nuclear 
capability. For people long afflicted with a 
deep feeling of inferiority, this is extraordi- 
narily important. 

Through their possession of an equalizer, 
they are enabled to pursue policies of re- 
laxation without fear of appearing to be 
supplicants. The powerful can afford to ap- 
pear benign. 

Soviet policy may also be far more men- 
acing at time—as has been demonstrated. In 
either case, it is likely to be free swinging 
and hard to handle. The Soviets now un- 
doutedly believe that they have virtually 
eliminated the risk that massive nuclear re- 
talation would be triggered by a localized 
Communist aggression—except possibly ag- 
gression against a NATO country. 

In their view, the day may not be too far 
off when the freedom of Berlin, Turkey, Iran, 


or Korea will not be deemed automatically, 


worth the destruction of American cities. 
In any event, in their minds all that might 
be needed is a brief period of fatal inde- 
cision. 

To foster this view, the Soviets have de- 
liberately. nurtured the desire for peace every- 
where. Fear of nuclear war, pacificism, and 
@ yearning throughout many nations for a 
respite from world crisis, all give the So- 
viets a chance to throw their weight around 
internationally with reduced danger of armed 
resistance. 

But they continue to act with calculated 
caution. 

In events like the Anglo-French invasion 
of Egypt, for example, the Soviets made their 
threats only after it had become clear to 
them that the Western Powers were about 
to refrain, desist, or not follow through. 

Thus, the Soviets fostered the impression— 
actually accepted in many areas—that their 
threats saved Egypt. You will think of 
other examples of equally empty bombast. 

Tn no instance has the uttered threat been 
an actual threat to the United States—it is 
@ psychological gambit to make the nations 
of the free world lose faith in the United 
States and choose at least a safe neutralist 
stance. 

Throughout all this psychological activity, 
the Soviets have never given any indication 
that their bid for world domination is being 
made at the physical risk of the Soviet 
Union. 

They are most unlikely—suddenly on some 
quiet day—to seek quick fulfillment of their 
ambitions in a single gigantic gamble, know- 
ing that the odds for complete success are 
virtually nil—and that the potential losses 
are catastrophic. 

At the same time, we can be certain that 
they are testing the degree to which they 
can extend thir control without provoking 
th United States into nuclear reaction. 
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Barring the remote possibility of war by 
miscalculation between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., the power struggle in the 
coming years will be in the underdeveloped 
areas—from the Asian periphery, through 
the Middle East and Africa into Latin 
America. 

The Soviet approach in these areas is not 
necessarily the quick takeover of a country 
by Communist power. They appear satis- 
fied first to foment, abet, or exploit dis- 
cord between the United States and a spe- 
cific country. : 

Without losing sight of their goal of even- 
tually superimposing Communist regimes 
on these new nations, the Soviets recognize 
that there are advantages in fostering a neu- 
tralist status. They gain prestige. They 
break established ties with Western sources 
of supply. They roll back U.S. military in- 
fluence and U.S. bases. By enlarging the 
zone of peace, they render less possible the 
gaining of new allies by the United States. 
Most important for them, they condition 
the free world to take for granted a Soviet 
stake in the free world. 

Soviet efforts in these areas are principally 
economic, political, and psychological—but 
always backed up by powerful and highly 
diversified military capabilities. There is 
great need for economic, political, and psy- 
chological counterefforts by the United 
States—but they must also be backed up by 
powerful and highly diversified military 
capabilities. 

Our present and programed retaliatory 
capability includes a broad spectrum of 
forces: SAC bombers, Tactical Air Forces, 
Attack Carrier Striking Forces, Polaris sub- 
marines, ICBM’s and IRBM’s. Many ele- 
ments of these forces are deployed overseas— 
afloat and ashore. 

Such diversity greatly complicates the 
problems of an aggressor planning to strike 
first. Obviously, he can’t destroy them all 
by surprise. How many will he miss? He 
doesn’t know. He can only estimate because 
such diversity prevents precise calculations. 

While it would obviously be foolish to ig- 
nore the possibility of a surprise nuclear 
attack, it is time to recognize that_overem- 
phasis on protection against such an attack 
tends to inhibit original and constructive 
thinking on the overall Soviet threat—par- 
ticularly in the limited and cold war fields. 
These are the fields in which the Soviets 
will feel more and more at liberty to probe. 
It is entirely to their advantage to have the 
United States judge each such Soviet move 
in terms of only one solution—massive nu- 
clear retaliation—for they may believe that 
such a response is less and less likely to come 
about. 

We, in turn, must recognize that a proper 
strategic concept cannot be rooted in the 
concrete of a Fortress America. We cannot 
permit ourselves to view all Soviet actions 
in terms of the nuclear destruction of New 
York, Chicago, or Washington. If we do, we 
are likely to develop greater and greater re- 
luctance to use force of any kind. 

Implementation of a viable foreign policy 
is severely handicapped if we lack certain 
military capabilities—if we are not able to 
provide the right degree of the right kind of 
force at the right time. A diversified and 
flexible conventional weapon capability is 
highly important from the standpoint of 
time-phased reaction to certain types of 
Communist probes. As was demonstrated at 
Quemoy, Lebanon, and Suez, tranqulilization 
can be achieved by a rapid on-the-scene 
buildup of conventional weapon strength— 
until the degree of risk to the Communist 
aggressor is greater than he is willing to 
accept. 

If we lack conventional strength, we m 
be faced with the impossible choice of with- 
drawal in the face of Communist advance— 
or immediate resort to nuclear retaliation 
without the advantage of time in which 
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graduated military, plus diplomatic and psy- 
chological measures, might prove effective. 

Without question, we must maintain a 
survivable deterrent force sufficiently pow- 
erful in nuclear retaliatory strength to con- 
vince the Soviets that the initiation of gen- 
eral war would be suicidal. However, our 
national security demands that we also have 
other forces more responsibe to the growing 
need for military strength which can be ap- 
plied quickly and selectively to defeat Com- 
munist political and military objectives 
throughout their broad scope of possible ap- 
plication. 

The deployment of George Washington 
(now at sea) should signal the approaching 
end of an era of national preoccupation with 
the threat of Soviet suprise attack. As more 
and more U.S. retaliatory capability moves 
to sea, the probability of success for a Soviet 
surprise attack becomes less and less. 

In this new situation wrought by mobile 
seapower, we should be able to release our 
thoughts, our energies, and our resources to 
counter the Soviet threat all across the 
board. Otherwise we will have mismatched 
our activities to the intentions of the So- 
viets, of whom it has been correctly said, 
“They cannot succeed in any of the practical 
purposes that they have today unless they 
can avoid war.” By the same token, they 
cannot be stopped unless they are faced by 
situations of strength—political, economic, 
and moral as well as military strength— 
throughout the free world. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, former chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
at the National-State committee din- 
ner, honoring Senator John F. Kennedy 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
October 12, 1960: 


Senator Kennedy, Mayor Wagner, Chair- 
man Jackson, reverend clergy, and fellow 
Democrats, a national election is a most im- 
portant-.event, historically. But it seems to 
me that it is quite American to see some 
levity in the most serious of crises. 

For instance, the Republican Party is 
placing greatest emphasis on Mr. Nixon’s 
candor—reminding me of an old Yankee 
statement that candor is to be admired be- 
cause it is the subtlest form of deceit. 

In a singular respect, however, the Ameri- 
can public is being deprived of one of the 
greatest sleight of hand performances in 
campaign history; that is, in 1952 the Re- 
publican candidate was enabled to hide a 
white elephant behind a little dog named 
Checkers, but in spite of the Houdini tra- 
dition of that party he is apparently unwill- 
ing to risk a repeat performance. 

He has come as close to it as he can, how- 
ever." He informs us that as a boy he 
ground hamburgers, and that they were good 
hamburgers, too. This assurance is prob- 
ably necessary, in view of the current break- 
down in the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

It will be recalled that an important of- 
ficial has confessed to receiving several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for -ad- 
vocating the use of some new magical drugs. 
It occurs to me that after 8 years of admin- 
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istering sedatives to the American people the 
elephant is looking madly around for a won- 
der drug to excite the American public to 
some enthusiasm for their candidate. 

Some charity must be exhibited. The 
American people know that a donkey is far 
more surefooted than an elephant on a 
rough road, particularly when the elephant 
has the backtrak. 

I think charity is required. How would 
you like to be a candidate who promises to 
double the appropriation for space explora- 
tion when it seems only yesterday that the 
Republican Secretary of Defense pronounced 
the Russian sputnik as an unimportant 
bauble, a spectacular trick of no importance? 

How would you like to come before the 

people and tell them your party has as 
much compassion as the Democratic Party 
when at the very same time you know they 
are curtailing full medical aid-for the aged 
sick? ‘ 
And, if that were not enough, in the back 
of the candidate’s mind must be the knowl- 
edge that his party produced a major scandal 
out of the way the Salk vaccine for babies 
was handled. 

Whatever compassion there is in the Re- 
publican Party’s heart, it encompasses 
neither the very young nor the very old. 

In retrospect, as the Republican candidate, 
the view is even more melancholy having 
been elected on a platform of a balanced 
budget—how would you like to have to ex- 
plain away the largest peacetime deficit in 
American history? 

How would you like to have to tell the 
American people that your party stood for 
sound administration—on the very same day 
that an administrator of an important Fed- 
eral agency was adjudged unable to stand 
trial on a charge of corruption because of 
mental incapacity? This is disturbing 
enough; but good heavens what alarms me 
is this—apparently the other commissioners 
never noticed it. 

The sorry record extends to all fields. The 
party which bitterly and unfairly criticized 
President Truman for use of troops in Korea 
was compelled to land them on Lebanon. 
The party which promised to roll back the 
Iron Curtain from Europe must stand on a 
record which finds that same Iron Curtain in 
the Western Hemisphere, within 90 miles of 
the American coast. 

However, in one sense, the Democratic 
Party and the American public owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Republican Party. The 
gift, of course, was unintended but if you 
shouldn’t look a gift horse in the mouth you 
can certainly look an elephant in the eye. 
The gift, of course, was the Republican in- 
sistence on TV debates of the candidates, the 
greatest technical mistake since Jess Willard 
stepped into the same ring with Jack Demp- 
sey at Toledo. Dempsey, like Jack Kennedy, 
was also called immature, and not ready for 
a championship fight. Dempsey, like Jack 
Kennedy, was charged with being inexperi- 
enced. Well, when the fight was over Wil- 
lard was so mature he never fought again, 
but, of course, Willard had added to his 
wisdom an important bit of know-how— 
never call a young hard puncher inexperi- 
enced. 

Here, again, charity must be exercised; and 
fortunately the American people will stop 
the unequal contest on November 8, if only 
to save the Republican Party from further 
punishment. There is no question of the 
result of the election. I predict a sweeping 
victory for the Democratic Party because in 
times of great crises the American people 
demand that their flag be carried by that 
party—which, historically, carries the Ameri- 
can people in its heart. 


Four times in the last 56 years the Demo- 
cratic Party has placed in power the follow- 
ing Democratic Presidents: Grover Cleve- 
land, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Harry S. Truman. In Los Angeles, 
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in July, the delegates of the Democratic 
Convention nominated Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy for President and Senator Lynpon B. 
Jounson for Vice President. They both are 
men of vision, integrity and character and 
by virtue of their long experience in the 
Congress of the United States are fully quali- 
fied for the offices for which they have been 
nominated. They are conducting what I am 
sure will be a successful campaign. I am 
delighted to now present to this great gath- 
ering of Democrats Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy,: the Democratic nominee for President 
and the next President of the United States, 





Policies and Programs of American 


Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, Gov. 
Orville Freeman, called a meeting on 
Thursday to discuss the policies and pro- 
grams of American agriculture. It was 
hampered by a shortage of time and by 
the weather, but some illuminating 
statements on these problems were filed 
with the Secretary. 

Representing the Shade Tobacco 
Growers of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Mark R. Kravitz presented a 
brief statement which touched upon a 
most important facet—the need for bet- 
ter housing and working conditions of 
migratory labor. 

Connecticut Valley tobacco people 
have been conscious of this need for 
some time. Because of its critical need 
for labor in a relatively short harvest 
period, the industry has investigated 
many solutions in its time and has 
undergone severe criticism at times as 
a result. Consequently, it has been 
acutely aware of the need for action 
and has tried to meet these needs. 


The problem of migratory labor in 
areas of this Nation will come before us 
on this floor in the coming months. I 
believe the ‘stress which this statement 
lays upon this problem and the solutions 
it proposes are well worth deep consid- 
eration, and I commend them to the 
attention of the House: 


POLICIES AND PROGRAMS OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


The shade tobacco growers of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts chose by their own appli- 
cation to be excluded from the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, thereby establishing a firm 
and expanding base for the development of 
a sound regional agricultural environment. 

This action on the part of the shade 
tobacco growers was a unique step at a time 
when large segments of American agriculture 
were plagued by indefinite markets and grow- 
ing surpluses; and sought emergency help 
through subsidy or other Federal aid. The 
shade tobacco growers’ markets were reason- 
ably defined, with no immediate surplus 
problems. However, the shade tobacco crop 
has a relatively short and critical harvest 
period. It is, and has been, one of the 
highest cost per acre crops in the Nation and 
doesn’t easily lend itself to mechanization. 
The growth of the industry has progressed 
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because of continual vigilance, grower co- 
operation ahd constant adjustment to the 
needs of the future. 

A stable labor force with full first use of 
available qualified local labor supplemented 
by offshore and foreign labor has proved 
their key to business growth. This need has 
resulted in cooperative measures between 
the growers and the Federal and State agen- 
cies concerned. Needless to say, this cooper- 
ative venture has firmed the economic base 
of our industry and has enabled us to insti- 
tute progressive regulations concerning 
migrant housing, transportation of agricul- 
tural workers, field sanitation; health sani- 
tary codes, extension of child labor laws, 
extension of State compensation laws, em- 
ployer education, community relations and 
health and hospitalization services. 

We believe there is a growing recognition 
of the close relationship between housing 
and working conditions, and the efficiency 
and well-being of the migrant worker. 
Many of the problems besetting the mi- 
grants are the problems of agriculture. To 
achieve the objectives and goals for American 
agriculture we recommend the following 
measures: 

A broad continuing inquiry into conditions - 
of migrant labor and their effect on the 
national and States’ social and economic 
well-being; and on public education, health, 
and welfare, employment, farm production, 
and other areas. 

A long-range study program to advise and 
assist Federal and State agencies in devel- 
oping the contribution of the migrant work- 
ers to the agricultural economy, and eventu- 
ally to bring about a reduction of those 
effects of a large migrant population which 
are detrimental to the migrant and to the 
agricultural communities. 

A clearer definition of the responsibilities 
of an enlightened migrant program among 
the Federal and State agencies to improve 
the effectiveness of their work by general 
acknowledgment of the same standards and 
procedures. 

The establishment of a Federal migrant 
housing aid program for the construction of 
new migrant housing centers and the im- 
provement and continuance of existing fa- 
cilities. The growing enlightened interest 
in the social, economic and legislative wel- 
fare of the migrant worker imposes an over- 
whelming financial burden on those users 
of large numbers of migrant agricultural 
workers who are sensitive to the needs of 
those workers. To impose further financial 
obligations on the agricultural communities 
which are now at the straining point may 
seriously effect the Nation’s agricultural 
economy. 

To fill this need it is suggested that the 
Federal Government investigate the possi- 
bilities of providing large migrant housing 
centers either to replace or supplement pres- 
ent facilities. Positive action in this direc- 
tion will elevate the migrant worker from 
his constant position as a problem and leave 
the road clear to investigate and correct the 
problems attendant to the migrant workers’ 
employment, wages, benefits and other social 
and economic considerations. 

In Connecticut and Massachusetts the use 
of the British West Indian agricultural work- 
er to supplement the available local domestic 
labor has been the prime energizer that has 
led to model housing facilities, increased 
welfare benefits and a high minimum wage 
scale for the domestic agricultural worker. 

The continuance and improvement of this 
program is not without international impli- 
cations and can be an integral and impor- 
tant part of our Nation’s foreign policy in 
our efforts to help stabilize the political and 
economic conditions of our neighbors in the 
Caribbean. 

At the present time there is no informa- 
tion nor formal planned programs for tomor- 
row. Studies of ovr agricultural future 
have been made and studies are now under 
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way, however, long-range planning is sadly 
lacking. 

Some Federal agency should prepare a re- 
port to show what will happen 15, 20, or 25 
years from today. What will be the impact 
of population shifts, ..ew marketing areas, 
roadbuilding and relocation of urban areas? 
These questions need to be answered for all 


agriculture. 





White Michigan Parents Now Protest 
School Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I include a cur- 
rent newspaper article which deals with 
the resentment of school integration in 
the vicinity of Detroit. 

I think it is noteworthy, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Detroit story on school integra- 
tion has received little or no attention 
whatever from the northern press, radio, 
and television. But had a sentiment 
been expressed in some southern region 
similar to that which was expressed in 
Detroit, as covered by this article, ah, 
Mr. Speaker, it would have been the lead 
story of all news media north of the 
Potomac River. 

Of course, we sympathize with the peo- 
ple of Detroit who are being subjected 
to such a radical act of power politics. 
But they, like so many other of our fel- 
low citizens residing in the up-country 
regions, are just a little late in making 
their complaint. Regrettably, there are 
many, many citizens of the country who 
just sat by and watched the Supreme 
Court destroy precedents that existed for 
a hundred years, observed the occupa- 
tion of southern regions by Federal 
troops who punched people around with 
fixed bayonets, and also observed the big 
politicians as they vowed reformation 
and further reconstruction of southern 
people. These people who now complain 
simply. ignored these things. They as- 
sumed the attitude “It can’t happen to 
us.” Now the chickens are coming home 
to roost. 

Mr. Speaker, the newspaper article to 
which I refer is as follows: 

Wrirse MICHIGAN PARENTS NOw PROTEST 
ScHOOL INTEGRATION—HitT aT Mass TRANS- 
PORTATION OF STUDENTS TO OTHER AREAS 

(By Joseph Fisher) 

Detrorr, MicH.—As the country makes 
elaborate preparations for ceremonial ob- 
, Servance of the Civil War Centennial, an 

unscheduled real life pageant is unfolding in 
the State of Louisiana. Americans every- 
where are watching with rapt interest as this 
drama proceeds, remembering the political 
power contest which erupted with cata- 
strophic consequences just a hundred years 
ago. 

The current contest involves the public 
schools of the Pelican State. It concerns 
racial integration, specifically if, when, to 
what extent, and under whose direction it 
shall take place. 

The people of Michigan, especially those 
of Detroit, are interested vitally in the strug- 
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gles of their fellow Americans in Louisiana, 
and hope is being expressed in many quarters 
here that the people of the South may be 
successful in their resistance to what these 
northerners term “Government oppression.” 
Folks here may not understand all the fine 
legal points and may have trouble in defining 
exactly the “ism” involved, but they do 
know it is not government by the consent 
of the governed. 

The people of Detroit have good cause for 
concern over the situation in the South for 
they, too, have integration problems, brought 
on here, however, by local politicians, not 
by the precedent-breaking 1954 U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. 

Louisiana’s travail is a result of that deci- 
sion, which held that a child may not solely 
because of his race be assigned to a school 
attended only by those of that race. 


NOT ILLEGAL 


The 1954 declaration did not hold that 
there is anything illegal in a situation in 
which all students in a school happen to be 
of the same race as an incident of neighbor- 
hood racial patterns. In other words all- 
white schools in all-white neighborhoods and 
all-Negro schools in all-Negro neighborhoods 
were not affected by this decision. This cir- 
cumstance is deplored by maniac sociologists 
dedicated to the unproved proposition that 
somehow, someway racial integration bene- 
fits somebody yet unidentified. Of more im- 
portance, forked-tongued politicians have 
recognized in this situation an opportunity 
for profitable mischief and in several north- 
ern cities they have sponsored lawsuits de- 
signed to force the transportation of non- 
white pupils to schools in all-white neigh- 
borhoods. In other cases pressure has been 
applied to school boards simply to order arbi- 
trary transfers in order to bring about racial 
integration. According to a group of north- 
west Detroit parents, this type of political 
influence was responsible for the recent De- 
troit School Board transfer from distant 
areas of 314 Negro children to 2 all-white 
schools and 1 with very few nonwhite pupils. 
These parents expressed their views in the 
following letter, copies of which were sent 
to the superintendent of education and to 
each member of the school board: 


PARENTS PROTEST 


“The Parents Committee of Schaefer- 
Meyers Property Owners Association are 
gravely disturbed over the prospect of your 
proposed transfer of pupils to Edgar Guest 
School, which serves the children of our 
community: We have discussed this matter 
exhaustively and have decided to transmit 
our views to you. 

“1. We believe the Detroit School Board 
could have provided adequate school facili- 
ties in the areas from which you propose to 
remove pupils. The funds for this purpose 
have been available for more than a year and 
the school board has had ample advance 
information concerning school building 
requirements for the 1960-61 season. 

“2. We regret the suggestion that this is a 
routine administrative problem. It is ob- 
vious that you have succumbed to political 
pressure and that this pressure has out- 
weighed the wishes of the parents of our 
community and the welfare of our children. 
Everyone is familiar with the fact that this 
pressure is coming from a group which Calls 
itself the Committee for Equal Education 
and which is composed of amateur sociol- 
ogists determined to impose their will on the 
community. It is these people who have 
complained vociferously about the common- 
sense arrangement under which area 
children are taught in area schools by area 
teachers. 

“3. We believe the family is the basic unit 
of American society. Homes are established 
in neighborhoods with environments accept- 
able by parents, who have the right and 
responsibility of bringing up their children 
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under home and school conditions of their 
own choosing. We shall exercise this right 
and carry out this responsibility. We shall 
not permit our children to become victims of 
the cruel political power program being con- 
ducted by the self-styled Committee for 
Equal Education. 

“4, We believe the parents of the pupils 
you propose to transfer have the same right 
to have their children educated in their 
own schools, and that these youngsters, too, 
are victims of this ruthless program. 

“5. The right of the State to impose its 
will on parents has been established in 
Fascist and Communist countries, but not 
here in free America, notwithstanding the 
insolence of crackpot sociologists who would 
have it otherwise.” 

The views expressed in this letter are typi- 
cal of those held by a& vast majority of 
Michiganders interviewed by this reporter. 
Politically inspired, government-enforced 
racial integration is resented here at least as 
bitterly as in the South. Louisianians fight- 
ing to retain control of their schools have 
the best wishes of millions in this northern 
State. 





President of Notre Dame Endorses Youth 
Peace Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 1960 campaign, among the pro- 
posals made by President Kennedy which 
caused greatest interest is the idea of a 
Youth Peace Corps. 

The President proposed that talented 
young American men and women volun- 
teer up to 3 years’ service in underdevel- 
oped nations to help these nations solve 
their varied problems. 

Recently, the distinguished president 
of Notre Dame University, the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., a member 
of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission and 
Vatican representative to the Interna- 
tonal Atomic Energy Commission, spoke 
on the subject of the peace corps pro- 
posal at a meeting in South Bend of the 
Great Lakes District of the American 
College Public Relations Association. 

Because of widespread and continuing 
interest in this idea, I am pleased to 
insert in the Recorp the memorandum 
dated December 18, 1960, on which 
Father Hesburgh based his address: 


PLAN FOR PEACE CorPS IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


First of all, may I make some negative as- 
sumptions that will clear the way for a 
positive proposal. The peace corps or youth 
corps should not be envisioned as a kind 
of CCC, or foreign WPA, Nor will it be most 
effective if organized from some vast Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. 

Positively, the greatest present need in 
planning a peace corps is for imagination, 
simplicity of operation, adequate selection, 
orientation, and training of candidates, and 
clear-cut projects or goals that are not only 
appealing to us, but helpful to the foreign 
nations involved. 

My strongest suggestion would be for a 
decentralized organization operating through 
selected American colleges and universities. 
I would visualize the organization operating 
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much in the way that the National Science 
Foundation operates. A Presidentially selec- 
ted and Senate-confirmed National Board 
would be the policy control center of the 
project that would need a modest staff to 
establish the needs of the foreign nations 
involved, and to process projects submitted 
to it by the various colleges and universities 
of America in response to various segments 
of these established needs. The formula- 
tion of the projects to be submitted, the 
selection of the students, and the orienta- 
tion and training would be in the hands of 
the universities who represent a ready-made 
potential for the efficient, successful, and 
uncomplicated accomplishment of all of 
these functions. Moreover, the units ema- 
nating from the colleges could be identified 
overseas by their university label which 
would engender a wonderful spirit of com- 
petition between the groups, as well as be- 
ing a concrete reflection of the American 
educational system abroad, An annual re- 
port from each of these units would provide 
continual cross-fertilization of ideas. 

Further, an arrangement of this sort would 
greatly simplify the financial arrangement 
and obviate the necessity of constructing 
training centers, naming selection boards, 
etc. Once the National Board had approved 
@ project or two from a given university that 
Was responsive to an established need abroad, 
@ financial grant could be given to the uni- 
versity that would cover the expense of 
training and transportation and whatever 
oversea administration would be necessary. 
Presumably, the universities would apply for 
projects in those areas overseas in which 
they are already working at present and 
have experience. 

SELECTION PROCESS 


I might best illustrate all of these points 
by giving a practical example of how this 
would operate in our own university. Let 
us assume that among the areas listed as 
having specific needs to which a youth corps 
or peace corps might minister, there are 
found the three countries in which the uni- 
versity presently has academic connections: 
Chile, Uganda, and East Pakistan. Let us 
also assume that volunteering for the peace 
corps might be possible for all of our grad- 
uating seniors, including those who are pres- 
ently members of the ROTC and might sub- 
stitute for all of those selected as their term 
of obligated service in the Armed Forces. I 
then assume that from among our 1,200 
graduates, we would be enabled to select say 
300 young men of varied skills and talents 
whom we would judge, from our 4 years’ 
acquaintance with them here on the campus, 
to have the requisite psychological balance, 
academic or technical competence, organ- 
izational ability, devotedness, and intelli- 
gence to make them good prospects for the 
youth corps. We would then send to the 
National Board in Washington three proj- 
ects, all of which would be carefully proc- 
essed by their staff and presented to the 
Board for approval or disapproval in all or 
in part, 

Again, for the sake of illustration, let us 
assume that our work in Chile would be 
academic and social. For example, to com- 
bat the widespread illiteracy, we would have 
men with 4 years experience in our two 
campus radio stations prepared to set up a 
radio transmitter and to distribute receivers 
in the field, so that we could teach both 
reading and writing and the fundamental 
skills of civilization to the peasants in the 
countryside who are now without adequate 
schooling. We would, of course, benefit from 
the experience of an ongoing project such as 
Radio Sutatenza in Bogota which is now 
reaching 2 million illiterates We would also 
plan in Santiago to strike at the heart of 
one of the great problems of Latin America, 
which is the complete lack of understanding 
among the few wealthy people for the prob- 
lems of the great mass of the poor. We 
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have ready at hand in Santiago a school of 
1,600 Chilean youngsters drawn from all of 
the best families in China. We would plan to 
create teams of these native Chilean stu- 
dents to work at social welfare in the slums 
surrounding Santiago during some weeks of 
the vacation period. This would be an ex- 
perience they would never forget for the rest 
of their lives. We might hope that the next 
generation of the wealthy would have more 
interest in the problems of the poor and 
might begin to do something about it. 

If this youth corps plan were geared to a 
plan for distributing surplus American food, 
this, too, could figure as part of the slum 
work. You may be sure that the Com- 
munists would not get credit for the food as 
has so often happened in Asia. We would 
also plan to mount a program of adult edu- 
cation for practical skills among the mass of 
illiterates that surround Santiago and some 
of the other larger cities of Chile. Our men 
have been working down there for a number 
of years already, know the situation per- 
fectly, and we have present buildings avail- 
able to house up to 100 men who might 
comprise the Notre Dame team in Chile. 


NEED FOR SCHOOLS 


As to Uganda, the great problem there is 
the building and manning of schools for 
teacher training for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools that are need to prepare 
candidates for Makerere University and 
study abroad. Thus, I would imagine a typi- 
cal project in Uganda would be involved in 
both technical and educational assistance, as 
well as the building of schools. 

In East Pakistan, we have over 100 years 
of experience in education and social work. 
There, I think our team would be joined by 
one from a land-grant college so that we 
could not only work in the distribution of 
surplus food, but in the planning necessary 
for greater production of food in the area be- 
tween Dacca and Chittagong ranging north 
to the Garo Hills and the Kachin territory. 
The specific details of each project would be 
spelled out in view of the exact educational, 
technical, and social needs of the land. Cer- 
tainly, no Americans have better knowledge 
of these needs than our own staffs who have 
been working there for many years. 

As to training, we would be prepared to 
give at the university an extensive 3-month 
course in the language of each of these coun- 
tries, conducted by native speakers whom we 
have readily available through our contacts 
in these lands and students from there pres- 
ently here on the campus. There would also 
be special classes in cultural orientation, as 
well as a definite administrative and person- 
nel planning and assignment for the various 
specific tasks that would be carried out, upon 
arrival. 

All of this, as you see, would be depend- 
ent upon the imagination, initiative, and 
drive of the various universities and their 
student bodies. One can easily imagine the 
enthusiasm that would be engendered 
throughout. the country, the competition 
among students for selection to man these 
coveted teams, the wide range of interest 
that would result from. the faculty, stu- 
dents, and parents involved, directly and 
indirectly, in the overall operation. The 
National Board would certify the effective- 
ness of the program by approving or dis- 
approving it, and one single financial grant 
would see the end of administrative prob- 
lems in Washington and would make pos- 
sible the immediate operation of the project 
through selection and preparation of the 
teams to go overseas. All of this would be 
accomplished by already existing resources, 
both of faculty and educational facilities, 
with a minimum of administration or of 
new staff. The orientation and training 
could be timed to begin right after grad- 
uation when the facilities are most avail- 
able, and could be completed before the 
beginning of the new semester in September. 
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OVERSEA CAREERS 


One can easily imagine the education in 
international affairs and the interest in un- 
derdeveloped countries which would result 
through the wide diffusion of letters from 
the youngsters overseas to their families and 
friends, and the kinds of talks they would 
give on their return. Also, we would have 
in.a few years a broad spectrum of young 
Americans conversant in the many languages 
of the world. In addition, one might hope 
that some of them would be attracted to 
make a career of this oversea work, and 
then the total quality of our oversea Amer- 
icans would be immeasurably advanced in 
a very short time. Further, anyone who 
has been acquainted with similar projects 
already in operation, such as Operation 
Crossroads in Aftica, can assert that young 
Americans. ready and willing to work are 
our best oversea ambassadors, particularly 
in the uncommitted countries of the world. 

I should add by way of postscript that 
any student who did not qualify himself in 
language would be thereby disqualified from 
joining the team at departure time. This 
would add great incentive in the learning 
of languages and, besides with new linguistic 
methods and our new electronic machines, 
we are convinced that we could teach suffi- 
cient Spanish, Rutoro, and Bengali in 3 
months of very intensive work. Besides, the 
great motivation would be there which is 
often now lacking in our present language 
programs. 

MODEL FOR ADMINISTRATION, 


I should repeat again that I am proposing 
this type of organization after 7 years’ ex- 
perience as a member of the National Science 
Board. Here we-are mounting each year a 
program of almost $200 million worth 
of scientific education and research almost 
exclusively planned and conducted in already 
existing educational institutions in this land. 
In addition, the staff of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation is one of the smallest in 
Washington and one of the most efficient, 
as most of our ideas come from the people 
who are in the idea business; namely, the 
universities. The universities likewise pro- 
vide most of the staff of the Foundation. I 
need not speak of the composition of the 
National Board for the peace corps because 
it comes readily to mind that there are avail- 
able right now very knowledgeable people, 
both in international affairs and university 
work, such as Herman Wells and Lew Mor- 
rill, who have just retired from the presi- 
dencies of two of our largest universities in 
America. Other members could be public 
service people with long acquaintanceship 
in international trade circles who know the 
practicalities of work abroad. 

I have avoided the question of overall 
agreements between our country and the 
oversea countries, as this would have to be 
established by the appropriate officials in any 
plan. 

One last, but not least, advantage of this 
proposed program is that it could be mounted 
almost immediately, and I can assure you 
that the universities are eager and wiiling 
to get at it without delay or red tape or the 
bureaucratic complications that now beset 
so much of our oversea work. 

& 





Seely-Brown Is So Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with interest an editorial which 
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appeared in the latest issue of an im- 
portant weekly newspaper in my State, 
the New Era of Deep River, which ana- 
lyzes and discusses a bill, H.R. 2524, 
which was introduced by my colleague, 
Mr. Srety-Brown, of the eastern Con- 
necticut district. 

The editorial was written by H. E. 
Josten, who is widely known among 
both daily and weekly newspaper edi- 
tors of Connecticut, and who not only is 
editor of the New Era, which serves the 
tewns of the lower Connecticut River 

‘ Valley, but who also is an officer of the 
company which publishes several other 
newspapers. 

The editor of the New Era applauds 
Congressman SEELy-Brown for having 
introduced H.R. 2524, which would 
amend the Social Security Act by re- 
moving the limitation upon the amount 
of outside income which an individual 
mey earn while receiving benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, and calls it possibly the most 
important piece of legislation SrELy- 
Brown has been identified with in his 
more than 10 years in Washington. 


As a new Member of the Congress, I 


make no judgment as to this editorial 
comment, but I consider the discussion 
in the New Era editorial columns to be 
worthy of reproduction in the Recorp. 
I therefore submit the text of the 
editorial to be included with my remarks: 
SreEe.y-Brown Is So RIGHT 


U.S. Representative HcrAce SEELY-BRown, 
Republican Congressman from the Second 
Connecticut District—a district that in- 
cludes 11 towns in the lower valley—last 
week introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, a bill to amend 
the Social Security Act by removing the limi- 
tation upon the earnings of beneficiaries 
who are between the ages of 65 and 72. 

Noting that “the present law places no 
earnings limitations on those persons who 
are 72 years of age or over,” who “may sup- 
plement their income in any way that they 
can; without having it affect the benefits to 
which they are entitled in any way,” Con- 
gressman SEELY-Brown, in an explanation of 
the bill in the House, said, “The same pro- 
vision of law should be extended to those 
beneficiaries who are 65 and over” and “it is 
not a privilege which we would extend to 
them; it is indeed a right, of which we are 
now depriving them.” 

Congressman SgELY-Brown pointed out 
that “the benefits which are paid out of the 
social security fund represent a return of 
payments which have been made into the 
fund by the individual and his employer, 
who may also be himself, during the entire 
span of his lifelong employment,” and “no 
appropriations from the general fund of the 
Treasury are paid into this trust fund; at 
this point, it is not, only self-supporting, but 
theoretically self-liquidating. 

“The solvency of the trust fund will not 
be jeopardized by the effects of this bill,” 
Sre.y-Brown said. “When payments no 
longer are reduced to those who have earn- 
ings over $1,200 a year, this will involve some 
additional payments out of the fund when 
this bill is passed, but this will be more than 
equalized by the social security taxes which 
the fund will continue to collect based upon 
the earnings of those who continue in em- 
ployment, and the general revenue the Treas- 
ury will gain by the amount of the taxes 
upon the additional income earned by bene- 
ficiaries who continue in employment.” 

“It always has been ironical, antisocial, 
and inhumane, it seems to me,” Congress- 
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man SEe.y-Browwn said, “that a retired per- 
son could receive benefits when qualified 
no matter how much additional income he 
might receive from the profits of a business, 
from rents, royalties, dividends, and inter- 
est from investments, or almost any other 
type of income except that received from 
good, honest toil” and he asserted, “My bill 
will correct this injustice.” 

“If a man or woman past 65 is able and 
willing to earn some income, doing what- 
ever he or she can find to do, let him or 
her earn it, and keep it—what’s left after 
taxes, that is.” 

The editor of the New Era applauds our 
Congressman for having entered this bill— 
possibly the most important piece of legis- 
lation Srr_y-Brown has been identified 
with in his more than 10 years in Wash- 
ington—and hopes that the measure will 
meet with success. 

Regular readers of the New Era know that 
this newspaper has, on a number of oc- 
casions over the last 6 or 8 years, stressed 
the unfairness of present social security reg- 
ulations that restrict the earnings of per- 
sons between the ages of 65 and 72. 

Many persons in this age bracket are 
still perfectly willing and able to work and, 
in many. cases, their employers are perfect- 
ly willing to keep them on the payroll, but 
under the present setup they would be work- 
ing practically for nothing, because they 
would forfeit social security benefits to 
which they are rightfully entitled. The ben- 
efits mature at age 65 and should be paid 
at age 65, regardless of whether the indi- 
vidual continues to work or not. 





Common Council of the City of Milwaukee 
Favors Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD I wish to include the following reso- 
lution adopted on January 10, 1961, by 
the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee, relating to the issue of Federal 
aid to education: 

RESOLUTION RELATING TO ACTION To Be TAKEN 
To OBsTraIN FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID TO 
ScHOoOL .CONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY OF 
MILWAUKEE 


Whereas the special committee on taxa- 
tion and financial matters has had an open 
meeting with respect to financial aids to the 
city of Milwaukee through State legislative 
and Federal legislative action to the end 
that the burdens of the property owners may 
be relieved; and 

Whereas a substantial expenditure is in- 
volved annually in the construction of new 
school buildings; and 

Whereas the city of Milwaukee has issued 
more than $40 million of general obligation 
bonds to provide funds for school construc- 
tion purposes; and 

Whereas it is likely that the new national 
administration which will take office in Jan- 
uary 1961 will study and make provision for 
financial aid to school construction; and 

Whereas such aid to school construction 
would be highly beneficial to the residents 
of the city of Milwaukee in that to some 
extent it would ease the burden resting on 
the property owners: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, that it hereby declares 
that it approves Federal financial assistance 
to school construction providing that local- 
ities are given flexibility to determine the 
use of funds for that purpose; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That such financial assistance 
be based on a system of an equitable relation 
between Federal taxation and distribution of 
such aids; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, through communication with the two 
U.S. Senators from Wisconsin and the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the 4th and 5th 
Congressional Districts be advised of the 
city’s position with respect to Federal fi- 
nancial aid to school construction; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the special 
committee on taxation and financial mai- 
ters be and is hereby authorized to create a 
subcommittee of five persons of the special 
committee on taxation and financial mat- 
ters to take such steps as may be appropriate 
to bring this matter before congressional rep- 
resentatives from the State of Wisconsin; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the board of school 
directors so that they may consider the fea- 
sibility of appointing a subcommittee of their 
membership to work with the subcommittee 
of the special committee on taxation and 
financial matters for the purpose of carrying 
out the objectives of this resolution. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
thoughtful recommendations of the 
Common Council of the City of Milwau- 
kee merit our close attention, and I 
would like to commend them to the con- 
sideration of every Member of this body. 





Nation’s Only Woman City Editor of a 
Major Metropolitan Daily Newspaper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has a long and envied 
reputation for being unique, unusual, 
and the first in many things, and it is 
not always the delightful climate, the 
snow in the mountains in July, or the 
beautiful ocean beaches. 

This is a story about the Nation’s only 
woman city editor of a major metropol- 
itan daily newspaper—one of the most 
skillful, charming, and capable newspa- 
perwomen in the United States—Agness 
Underwood, city editor of the Los An- 
geles Herald-Express. 

I have personally known Agness Un- 
derwood for more years than either of 
us want to admit. It has been a pleas- 
ant and rewarding friendship. She de- 
serves all of the honors that have been 
heaped upon her—honors she never 
sought or expected for the excellent pub- 
lic service she has rendered for many 
years in her chosen profession. She 
fully deserves the award as the 1960 
Woman of the Year in Journalism. 

Here is the Agness Underwood story 
written by Gene Sherman and published 


y 


1961 


in the Los Angeles Times, one of her 
competitors whom she daily tries to 
scoop for the news of the day: 

On December 17, 1902, a San Francisco 
printer named Ed Sullivan adjusted his 
intricately folded paper hat made of a page 
of the previous day’s Examiner and heaved 


_ & sigh of relief. 


“Well, anyway, she won’t become a news- 
paperman,” he observed grimly over the 
rumble of the presses. 

He had just become an uncle and was 
speaking of his niece, born that day. She 
was to be named Agness Underwood (with 
two s’s) and was to make an ink-stained 
liar of the only member of her family con- 
nected in any manner with journalism. 

Aggie (having known, loved and been 
scooped by her over nearly a quarter of a 
century, I find it difficult to use her formal 
handle) grew up through a series of ad- 
versities to become one of the most legend- 
ary newspapermen in America, and cer- 
tainly the most legendary newspaperwoman. 


ONE OF A KIND 


She is this city’s unique contribution to 
journalism, presently in her 14th year as 
city editor of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express—the Nation’s only female city edi- 
tor of a major metropolitan daily. 

As one hard-bitten reporter growled 
shortly after her appointment in May 1947, 
“You're the only city editor I’ve ever told 
her slip was showing.” 

For Aggie’s outstanding achievement on 
journalism’s distaff side she was chosen a 
1960 Times Woman of the Year. It should 
be said this is a distinction bestowed an- 
nually for some time back by the 40 re- 
porters, 14 photographers and 8 copy boys 
of her staff, plus a coast-to-coast roster of 
colleagues and a motley cast of characters 
from noodnicks to nabobs she’s covered at 
one time or another. 


MAN’S FACTORY 


The cynically sentimental atmosphere of a 
metropolitan city room is traditionally a 
man’s realm, one of the few remaining pre- 
dominantly masculine strongholds along 
with hard-rock mining and longshoring. 

From time to time a puff of femininity, 
seeking interesting work where you meet all 
sorts of fascinating people, floats across the 
barrier, whereupon one of two results pre- 
vail. The sweet, wide-eyed thing turns tough 
and hard or'she leaves for a more couth en- 
vironment. 

Aggie is the great exception. 

TOUGH COMPETITOR 


A devastating and crafty competitor for 
stories when she was a reporter and a dedi- 
cated, unrelenting city editor, she has man- 
aged simply by being her natural self to re- 
main warmly feminine while sticking dog- 
gedly to the hurdy-gurdy occupation she 
loves with fervor. 

She’s tough when she has to be, a buzz 
saw when she’s been doublecrossed. But— 
and she’ll wince at this—her sentiment and 
tenderness are unbarnacled. 

She’ll cut your throat for a story in fair 
competition, but after the final edition she’ll 
sew it together, cook you dinner and give you 
the world. There’s not a phony disarranged 
hair on her gray Irish head. 

She’s never been anybody but Aggie Under- 
wood. And perhaps that’s the ultimate se- 
cret of her success in a business that de- 
mands the inspiration of confidence in hearts 
both golden and black. 

Aggie never set out to be a newspaper- 
woman, let alone a city editor. Her mother 
@ied when she was a child and she was raised 
to teenage in Indiana in a number of foster 
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homes. Her father, a journeyman glass- 
blower, died during this period. ; 

She quit high school and took a job in a 
department store for $5 a week. An older 
foster brother who had gone overseas during 
World War I arranged from France to have 
Aggie stay with a relative in San Francisco 
and sent her a railroad ticket. 


ON OWN AT 17 


The relative disappeared and Aggie took 
a job at the White House Department Store 
as a messenger for $45 a month. At 17 she 
was on her own, her destiny a matter of her 
own initiative and spunk. 

She accepted the invitation of another 
relative in Los Angeles to stay at her home, 
only to find herself an outcast 3 months 
later. Her address became the Salvation 
Army Home for Working Girls. 

There she met a girl who was to introduce 
her to the newspaper business, Evelyn Con- 
nors, 

At the old Pig ’n’ Whistle, where Aggie 
worked for a while as a waitress, she met a 
young man whom she married. When their 
daughter was born, she quit and became a 
housewife—but a bill-ridden one. 

One day she asked for money to buy a 
pair of hose. Her husband, harried by the 
financial struggle, balked. The same day the 
girl she’d met at the Salvation Army home 
phoned to ask if she’d like a vacation relief 
job as a telephone operator on the Los 
Angeles Record. 

Aggie took it. 

STARTED ON WOMAN’S PAGE 


Her inquisitiveness captured the interest 
of Gertrude Price, the woman’s editor, who 
hired her on a part-time basis to help with 
an advice column. Then, in a true movie 
version of a cub’s big break, the city editor 
one day found Aggie the only person pres- 
ent when a story broke involving the notori- 
ous Hickman kidnap-murder. 

Aggie took the story over the phone. 

“T was sunk,” she recalls. “I wanted to be 
a reporter.” 

A few months later she was, covering 
many of the flamboyant stories of that 
flamboyant era of the late 1920’s and early 
1930's. 

In January 1935, Aggie accepted the sec- 
ond offer made her by the Herald-Express 
and after 12 years as a reporter was made 
city editor in May 1947. 

In some businesses a name on the door 
rates a rug on the floor. In a city room 
there’s no door to put a name on and a 
rug is unheard of. John B. T. Campbell, the 
late, gruff Herald-Express managing editor, 
simply pointed to the city desk and told 
Aggie: “Sit there.” 


A GRANDMA, TOO 


Since sitting there, she has become a 
grandmother five times while juggling ac- 
counts of sensational murders, political cam- 
paigns, civic enterprise and scandal and 
heart-touching human interest stories, 

Her daughter, Eveyln (named for the girl 
who got her the Record job), is the wife of 
Air Force Maj. William A. Weed, now sta- 
tioned in Tacoma, Wash. They have two 
children, Candice, 10, and Jim, 7. 

Her son, George, a graduate of Southern 
California, is an engineer at Greeley, Colo. 
He and his wife provided three grandchil- 
dren, Val, 11; Ray, 6, and Jay, 9. 

Aggie has lived for 20 years in a trim 
white stucco and brick bungalow in a mod- 
est but well manicured neighborhood just 
across the southwest Los Angeles limits in 
Inglewood. 

The dominant piece of furniture in the 
living room is a red leather chair, a gift 
from her staff. Books to satisfy her vora- 
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cious appetite for reading line the walls and 
a stack of magazines accuses her constantly 
of being behind. 


UP BEFORE SUN 


Her day begins at 3:15 a.m., an ungodly 
awakening hour that allows her to be at her 
desk at 4 am. with the day’s news pros- 
pects—known and unknown—all ahead of 
her. 

By 2 p.m., unless a particularly hot story 
is breaking, she heads back down the Harbor 
Freeway. One reason she hasn’t moved is 
because her home is so convenient to her 
Office. 

Her life, she admits, is pretty well wrapped 
up in her work. 

Sitting in her living room, wearing a 
modish mustard-colored print and with an 
apron around her waist, Aggie talks fondly 
of the newspaper business she loves. She 
cusses @ little, but doesn’t smoke and gave 
up highballs years ago. 

She talks of the people who have helped 
her and the stories she has covered—Aimee 
Semple McPherson, Hazel Glab, Clara Phil- 
ips, the Paul Wright “white flame” murder, 
the Black Dahlia, the Errol Flynn and Charlie 
Chaplin trials, the Sam Whittaker case, the 
grisly Griffith Park fire and hundreds more. 
The continually unfolding saga of a surging 
city. 

Much of it she put into her book, “News- 
paperwoman,” which caused the late Gene 
Fowler to remark, “She‘s topped us al] in 
one respect—she bore children, reared them, 
did her housework and became a city editor. 
Isn’t this some kind of violation of union 
rules?” 

As she talks, the phone rings periodically, 
with what seems to be a special rasp. She’s 
always as close to her assistants as a tele- 
phone, and she’s never very far from that. 

What does she demand most from her 
staff? 

“Loyalty, work, enterprise—and above all 
no lying,” says Aggie. “If-someone’s off on 
a bender, I want them to tell me so I can 
protect them, the story and the paper. 

“HUNCH PLAYER 


“I try to treat everyone else as I’d like to 
be treated and I don’t ask anyone to do 
anything I wouldn’t do myself. I’m a hunch 
player and I guess being a woman helps.” 

No other Herald-Express city editor re- 
tained the position as long as Aggie, an 
indication of her empathy, compassion and 
understanding in a spot where sham and 
temperament, especially in a woman, would 
be ruinous. 

She’s called everything from mamma to 
honey, but with affection, not insubordina- 
tion. She’s fired a few reporters, too, but 
only after she knew they realized they ought 
to be fired. 

“Girls who want to become newspaper- 
women should first get the movie version 
of the glamorous job out of their heads,” 
she says. “There’s no glamour to it—it’s 
hard work, sometimes drudgery. 

“Very few girls have the proper emotional 
balance to become good cityside reporters, 
chasing and writing the hard news. Most 
of them are more interested in the men than 
the job. 

“Emotions have to stay off the job, but 
that doesn’t mean a woman in this business 
can’t have any. Many a time I’ve covered a 
bitter story and come home to cry my eyes 
out.” 

“One other question, Aggie,” I said. “Do 
you think a woman really makes a good 
city editor?” 

“I don’t know,” she snapped back, those 
dancing brown eyes doing an Irish jig. “I 
never worked for one.” 
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Time To Reevaluate Our Vast Foreign Aid 
Program ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26,1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in the following edi- 
torial that appeared in the Illinois State 
Register on January 18 concerning our 
foreign aid program. This is the voice 
of perhaps the most liberal newspaper 
in downstate Illinois and it has voiced a 
warning which is entirely appropriate. 

For 11 years I supported the entire 
foreign aid program but last year for the 
first time since I entered Congress I 
voted against the foreign aid bill. I am 
hoping that under the leadership of the 
new President this foreign aid program 
will be reevaluated and that an effective 
program will be developed in the future. 

The editorial follows: 

Time To REEVALUATE Our VAST FOREIGN AID 
ProGRAM 


It isn’t very nice or very helpful to tell 
an unfortunate individual, the victim of his 
own unwise actions, “Well, what did you 
expect?” 

But when the unfortunate victim is the 
United States—not an individual, but all of 
us—then it is permissible and probably use- 
ful to do a little Dutch-uncle talking. 

What could we expect to happen to our 
money after years of shoveling out billions 
in foreign aid? . 

We have just about given away our sub- 
stance. And if that wasn’t expected, at least 
that’s what has happened. 

In the 15 years since the end of World 
War II, this country has extended in assist- 
ance to other nations the fantastic sum of 
$87 billion. Sixty billion of this has been 
for economic aid and $27 billion for military 
aid. 

Here is a rundown on how the’ United 
States, virtually alone, has tried to carry the 
rest of the world on its back for 15 years. 
The various aid programs fall into five dis- 
tinct 3-year periods. Tabulations are from 
Near East Report, a Washington letter on 
American policy: 

“Years 1946-48: Postwar relief, civilian 
supplies, etc., totaled $17,087 million, includ- 
ing $409 million for the military. 

“Years 1949-51: Marshall plan for Eu- 
ropean reconstruction. This cost $16,587 
million for economic assistance, and $1,299 
million for the military, for a total of $17,886 
million. 

“Years 1952-54: North Atlantic Treaty 
Crganization phase boosted the military out- 
lay to $9,083 million, with $7,663 million for 
economic aid, for a total cost of $16,746 
million. 

“Years 1955-57: Emphasis shifted to Far 
East and Asia, and we showed it to the tune 
of $8,744 million for economic aid, and $7,545 
million for the military, a total of $16,289 
million. , 

“Years 1958-60: Growing volume to aid to 
underdeveloped areas, with $10,903 million 
economic, and $6,467 million military, a total 
of $17,370 million.” 

Of course, our foreign aid wasn’t so neatly 
divided as that over the last 15 years. We 
didn’t turn off one faucet entirely and turn 
on another one somewhere else every 3 years. 
But this is a convenient way of showing 
major emphasis. 
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Some of these vast outlays overseas sprang 
from humanitarian motives, particularly in 
the earlier stages, and were used for good 
and useful purposes. 

But other aspects of the foreign aid pro- 
gram have been wasteful and inefficient. 

The net result has been to build up enor- 
mous claims on our gold abroad, to build 
up foreign markets that now seriously com- 
pete with our own, to threaten American 
jobs with cheap labor overseas, and to create 
grave doubts in other countries about our 
ability to manage our money affairs. 

It’s high time we quit trying to buy the 
world’s friendship and start earning its re- 
spect by acting first in our own self-interest. 





Mr. Donald Markle, of Hazleton, Awarded 
Erskine Ramsay Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26,1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news 
story which was featured in the Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of Monday, Jan- 
uary 23, 1961: 

DONALD MARKLE AWARDED ERSKINE RAMSAY 
MEDAL 


The Erskine Ramsay Gold Medal which 
recognizes distinguished achievement in coal 
mining, has been awarded by the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Pe- 
troleum Engineers, to Donald Markle, chair- 
man of the board and president of the 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., Jeddo. 

Presentation will take place March 1 at 
the institute’s annual dinner in St. Louis 
during its 90th annual meeting. 

The citation states the award is “for his 
pioneering contributions to the benefication 
and utilization of fine sizes of anthracite 
and for his lifelong leadership in the an- 
thracite industry and in civic activities in 
the anthracite community of Pennsylvania.” 

Markle, who was born in Hazleton, at- 
tended Hill School, Pottstown, and in 1914 
received his Ph. B. degree at Yale. Follow- 
ing a study of mining at Lehigh University 
he started as assistant foreman at the Cran- 
berry Colliery of Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. and was promoted to superintendent 
of preparation. 

WORLD WAR I VETERAN 


He was in World War I with the 4th Di- 
vision, starting as a second lieutenant and 
becoming major and commanding officer of 
the 4th Division ammunition train. He was 
with the army of occupation. He received 
the Purple Heart, the Vedun Medal and a 
citation from General Pershing for meritori- 
ous and conspicuous services. 

Markle introduced in the anthracite re- 
gion tables for the cleaning and preparation 
of the fine sizes of anthracite. He developed 
tand patented a new fuel, Anthracoke and 
conceived the idea of improving the struc- 
ture of metallurgical coke by using anthra- 
cite fines as an additive to bituminous coking 
coal. 

Following World War I Markle was a spe- 
cial engineer in charge of research, prepara- 
tion and use of fine sizes of anthracite 
with Hudson Coal Co. In 1921, Markle and 
his associates formed the Fuel Service Co., 
with offices in New York City and with 
Markle as president and board chairman. In 
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1926 he went to Jeddo as president of Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Corp. 

Markle heads the Raven Run Coal Co., 
Jeddo Supply Co., and Jeddo Tunnel Co., and 
is a director of Virginia Coal & Iron Co., 
General Coal Co., Stonega Coke & Coal Co., 
Interstate Railroad Co., the Northeastern 
Pennsylvania National Bank, and ~ the 
Anthracite Institute. 





Our Depreciation Policy and Foreign 
Competition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified by the decision announced to- 
day by Remington Rand Corp., principal 
employer in the city of Elmira, N.Y., in 
my congressional district, to abandon its 
original plan to move its manual type- 
writer production operations from 
Elmira to a new plant to be located over- 
seas. 

I congratulate Remington Rand on its 
decision, which will mean so very much 
to the Elmira community, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a copy of their announcement to the 
employees of the Elmira plant: 

JANUARY 26, 1961. 
To All Employees at Our Elmira Plant: 

In September we announced in Elmira our 
intention to transfer this year the produc- 
tion of standard (nonelectric) typewriters 
from Elmira to some of our plants in Eu- 
rope—closer to the growing market for these 
machines. We have now decided not to carry 
through this plan. 

We were led to the September decision by 
several factors that have kept the company 
from earning a profit on standard machines 
produced in this country: 

1. American plants producing typewriters 
for sale abroad are increasingly handicapped 
by competition from lower priced machines 
manufactured abroad at lower production 
costs. Moreover, typewriters manufactured 
abroad at low cost and sold here have an ad- 
vantage over domestically produced ma- 
chines, since there is no US. tariff on im- 
ported typewriters. 

2. Demand for standard typewriters in 
the United States is dwindling. The major 
market for these machines now is abroad, 
and is steadily expanding. Sales of stand- 
ard typewriters in foreign countries have 
more than doubled. in 10 years, while they 
have dropped 38 percent in the United 
States, where electric typewriters are in 
growing demand. 

We concluded therefore that to manufac- 
ture our standard machines in our exist- 
ing plants in Europe rather than at the 
Elmira plant would enable us to cut costs 
and thus compete more successfully—both 
in the European market and in the American 
market—against foreign-produced  type- 
writers. 

Since September, when this decision was 
first announced, the business recession in 
the United States has taken on more serious 
implications. In November, for example, 
nine major cities were added to the Federal 
Government’s growing list of economically 
distressed areas. While we are confident that 
general recovery is imminent, we want to do 
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nothing that would in any way aggravate the 
situation, particularly as it might affect the 
welfare of our employees and the Elmira 
community. After all, this company has 
been operating in Elmira for more than 24 
years. We are proud to be part of the com- 
munity. We are involved in the prosperity 
and well-being of this area. Indeed, we are 
continuing our search for new products to 
be produced at the Elmira plant. 

Also, there has been growing national con- 
cern during the past few weeks over the gold 
situation and the unfavorable U.S. balance 
of payments, On November 17 President 
Eisenhower publicly emphasized the gravity 
of the situation. 

This company has no desire to contribute 
even in a small way to these problems by 
shifting production of standard typewriters 
from this country to Europe, even though 
this would be the prudent thing to do if 
manufacturing costs were the only consid- 
eration. Moreover, with the new awareness 
of this country’s problems it is already ap- 
parent that the U.S. market will increasingly 
show a distinct preference for American- 
made products. 

Because of these recent developments the 
decision has been made to keep production 
of standard typewriters in Elmira. 

We have had all along the understand- 
ing and cooperation of all Remington Rand 
employees in Elmira—and indeed the whole 
community—in this matter. Therefore, we 
want to get this news to you immediately. 

We are hopeful that the savings we had 
planned to make through the program an- 
nounced in September can be offset through 
improved efficiency of management and 
manufacture and by stepping up our sales 
activity. This will require full cooperation 
from our plant employees and the city of 
Elmira. We know we can count on all of 
you to do your best to this end. 

Sincerely, 
DavseE L, Brissy, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, it strikes me that Rem- 
ington Rand will need our help if it is 
going to succeed in meeting the threat 
of foreign competition. Not only will 
management, labor, and the local com- 
munity have to rise to the challenges 
therein expressed, but, in my judgment, 
Congress should give its immediate at- 
tention to the need for liberalizing our 
present Federal depreciation laws and 
regulations. By way of contrast to the 
manner in which our archaic approach 
hampers those firms that, with courage 
and patriotism, are beginning to dig in 
against the rising tide of imports of all 
kinds, I am also including, under leave 
to extend my remarks, the following 
timely article taken from the January 
1961 issue of the Small Business Associa- 
tion of New England Bulletin, which 
shows what some of our allies and com- 
petitors have been doing in this field: 

DEPRECIATION PoLicres ABROAD 

With the convening of a new Congress in 
1961, depreciation and other tax reform is one 
of the topics uppermost in many business- 
men’s minds. It has been apparent for a 
long time that this country’s depreciation 
rules were becoming more and more a handi- 
cap in the continuing battle with foreign 
competition. Just exactly what are the ad- 
vantages in the area of depreciation allow- 
ance which obtains to our friends abroad; 
a brief summarization would seem to be of 
interest. 

The following paragraphs give briefly the 
major features of the laws and practices in 
some of the principal industrial countries in 
Western Europe. The material herein was 


adapted from a private memorandum pre- 
pared by Prof. Dan Throop Smith of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and appeared in monthly letter 
Business and Economic Conditions published 
by the First National City Bank of New York. 
They provide working examples of the range 
of possible measures that might be adapted 
for our own use. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Though the United Kingdom is regarded as 
having the least liberal depreciation allow- 
ances of the European countries, its practices 
are far more encouraging for private invest- 
ment than those of the United States. Basic 
rates, developed in consultation with various 
trade associations, are set at 712, 10, 12%, 
and 20 percent for various categories of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment. Ap- 
plied on a declining balance basis, they are 
increased by one-fourth; this makes the 
effective rates 934, 1244, 1554, and 25 percent. 
Individual companies, it should be noted, 
are not firmly bound to these schedules and 
may be able to justify higher rates. 

Over and above the regular rates, addi- 
tional tax inducements to investment are of- 
fered—investment allowances and initial al- 
lowances. An investment allowance is given 
over and above the original cost which can 
be recovered in full, irrespective of the in- 
vestment allowance. An initial allowance is 
available, in the first year, against the origi- 
nal cost, in addition to the regular allow- 
ance. In subsequent years the regular al- 
lowances are applied to the cost thus re- 
duced. In the years since the war there 
have been numerous changes in these two 
allowances, intended to achieve both coun- 
tercyclical stabilization and longrun in- 
creases in investment. 

Among the combined allowances estab- 
lished in 1959 and unchanged in the April 
1960 budget, is an investment allowance of 
20 percent plus an initial allowance of 10 
percent on new machinery and plant. For 
machinery receiving the basic 1244 percent 
rate, this gives a total allowance in the year 
of acquisition of 455 percent, made upon 
the declining balance basis as follows: 20 
percent investment allowance, 10 percent 
initial allowance, and 155% percent regular 
depreciation based on 1% times 12% per- 
cent. If the basic rate were 10 percent, the 
first year allowance would still be 4214 per- 
cent. 

Ih sum, the most striking features of Brit- 
ish depreciation practice are the use of 
board categories of depreciable property and 
the extremely liberal allowances in the year 
of acquisition, 

FRANCE 

On the whole, depreciation practices in 
France are more liberal than in the United 
Kingdom. France, beside providing initial 
allowances for new investment, permits more 
rapid rates of writeoff and also revaluation 
of property to compensate for past inflations. 
Allowable rates of depreciation for each in- 
dividual company are subject to determina- 
tion on the basis of the particular operation. 
But tax officials have published rates ap- 
propriate for various industries that have 
been agreed upon after discussion with trade 
associations. These rates can be counted on 
as acceptable to tax officials. Ordinary ma- 
chinery is given a 15 percent rate on a 
straight-line basis, a rate of writeoff con- 
sistent with a life of less than 7 years. 
When such machinery is used for multiple- 
shift operations, the rate may be increased 
to 20 or 30 percent. 

On top of this, a double. allowance is 
given in the first year. For ordinary ma- 
chinery, this means a 30-percent allowance 
with the remaining 70 percent depreciable 
at 16 percent of original cost and written 
off in less than § more years. Heavy machin- 
ery, such as steel mill equipment, is given 
@ 10-percent rate, also with a double al- 
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lowance in the first year. In addition, for 
various classes of machinery, an initial al- 
lowance of 10 percent is given. 

Last December, France went even further 
by authorizing depreciation on a declining- 
balance basis. Under this system, straight 
line rates may be increased by 1% times for 
property with a life of 3 or 4 years, doubled 
for a life of 5 or 6 years, and raised by 2% 
times for lives of more than 6 years. If 
used, these higher rates supplant the initial 
allowance and double allowance in the first 
year. They result in a lower deduction in 
the first year, but higher allowances in the 
second and third years. Under the straight 
line system, property with a 10-percent rate 
would get 28 percent of cost written off in 
the first year (10 percent initial allowance 
plus double the 9 percent allowed on the bal- 
ance of cost spread over 10 years) and 9 
percent in each succeeding year. Under the 
new method, however, the allowances in the 
first 3 years would be 25, 18.8, and 14 percent, 
respectively, or a total of 57.8 percent in 
the first 3 years, compared with 46 percent 
under the previous method. 

Aside from rapid recovery of original costs, 
France also permits revaluation of assets by 
applying factors ranging from 1 for assets 
acquired in 1959 to 243 for assets dating 
back to 1914 and earlier, and in the case 
of inventory from 1 for 1959 to 388.9 dating 
back to 1914 and prior years. These factors 
are applied to both historic cost and annual 
depreciation allowances since the date of 
acquisition. Even property written off com- 
pletely can have a restored value for addi- 
tional depreciation. ; 


GERMANY 


Tax policies to encourage private enter- 
prise, beginning in 1948, played a central 
role in the dazzling recovery of the German 
economy. Apart from easier rates of tax 
than we apply, the German industry is per- 
mitted more rapid writeoff of new plant. 

Following the Currency Reform Act in 
1948, revaluation of assets was authorized f 
depreciation and tax purposes and alas 
initial allowances for new equipment, run- 
ning up to 50 percent, were brought inte 
play for a number of years. These have now 
lapsed. 

Regular depreciation rates in Germany 
are determined in the light of the particular 
circumstances of each taxpayer, but 2 years 
ago a series of allowable rates were pub- 
lished as guidelines. Taxpayers can count 
on these rates being accepted, but they may 
use even higher rates if they can justify 
them. For machinery, a basic rate of 10 
percent is common for straight-line depre- 
ciation. But under a declining balance for- 
mula, this may be increased by a multiplier 
of 2%4, thus giving a writeoff of 25 percent 
in the first year and about 58 percent of cost 
in the initial 3 years. The Government re- 
cently has recommended to the legislature 
that the multiplier be pared to 2 on the idea 
that the allowance is unnecessarily generous 
and has contributed to excessive pressure on 
capital goods industry. 

SWEDEN 


Wide leeway in the timing of deductions 
has long been a distinctive feature of de- 
preciation practice in Sweden. Up to 1956, 
business was permitted complete freedom; 
any amount up to the full cost of plant, ma- 
chinery, and equipment was allowed in any 
year at the taxpayer’s discretion. This sys- 
tem of free depreciation was regarded as the 
ultimate in liberality. 

The freedom was somewhat curtailed 4 
years ago. Two alternative methods are now 
used: depreciation according to plan and de- 
preciation on a bookkeeping basis. Basically, 
a writeoff rate of 20 pe.cent (consistent with 
a 5-year life) can be applied to the historic 
cost of plant and equipment. On the book- 
keeping basis, the taxpayer may write off 30 
percent of book value at the beginning of the 
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year, plus the cost of acquisitions and minus 
any realizations during the year. If this 
formula fails to yield a writeoff of 20 percent, 
then the taxpayer may use 20 percent of his- 
toric cost as his depreciation rate. The prin- 
cipal requirement in using this formula is 
that the taxpayer use a method of bookkeep- 
ing that will permit gains from sales of 
depreciated assets to be brought into ac- 
count. : 

But beyond liberal depreciation of actual 
cost, Sweden permits a tax deduction of up 
to 40 percent of net income for reserves to 
stabilize economic activity. Forty percent of 
the amount deducted (or 16 percent of 
profits) must be invested with the central 
bank, for use as permitted depending on 
the level of economic activity and employ- 
ment. The company is free to use the rest 
of the money as it sees fit. 

Such liberal treatment of investment does 
not represent favored treatment of big busi- 
ness. Sweden’s programs were all developed 
tnder’a Labor-Socialist government with the 
aim of increasing productivity through more 
investment. 


BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, AND ITALY 


In Belgium, assets for depreciation pur- 
poses are grouped to broad categories with 
rates ranging from 10 to 25 percent for ma- 
chinery. In 1954-56 and again since 1959, 
special investment allowances of up to 30 
percent have been granted. These have been 
limited to new ventures or very large expan- 
sions of existing plant. 

In the Netherlands, both initial and in- 
vestment allowances are used to spur invest- 
ment. Since 1949, initial allowances have 
been 3314 percent with varying requirements 
for spreading the allowances over the early 
years. Both the initial allowance and regu- 
lar depreciation may be taken from the time 
that a contract is placed, not, as with most 
countries, when it is actually put to use. 
Depreciation allowances which are not cov- 
ered by profits in any one year may be taken 
in succeeding years. 

In Italy, the rates of depreciation as laid 
down by the tax authorities vary from 3 to 
20 percent per year. However, accelerated 
depreciation on new plant is provided for by 
@ form of initial allowance which reduces the 
normal depreciation period by two-fifths. 
This 40-percent initial allowance may be 
spread over the first 4 years of the life of the 
asset (subject to a 15 percent maximum in 
any one year) in addition to regular depre- 
ciation. 





United-Italian Labor Council Resolves To 
Support Italian Democracy and Free 
Trade Unionism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, at its 
19th annual conference held in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1960, the United-Italian American 
Labor Council passed two important res- 
olutions which I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION SUPPORTING ITALIAN DEMOCRACY 
AND Free TRADE UNIONISM 


The strengthening of Italian democracy 
has always been one of the main purposes 
of the United-Italian American Labor Coun- 
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cil. In striving for this objective, we were 
motivated by our conviction that a strong 
Italian democracy is in the best interests of 
American and world democracy. 

In Italy, as elsewhere, free trade unionism 
is one of the main pillars of democracy. In 
this realization, our council has continuously 
given its highest attention to helping the 
growth of free trade unionism in Italy. 

We firmly believe that the safeguarding 
and promotion of freedom is the paramount 
issue confronting all mankind. This issue 
is of the most pressing concern especially 
for countries like Italy which are so close to 
the Iron Curtain empire. 

All evidence confirms the unceasing Soviet 
totalitarian imperialist drive to subvert and 
destroy the defenses of the free world, par- 
ticularly in countries like Italy, which are on 
the frontline of the defense of the free 
world. 

This is why the Moscow strategists have 
always given special attention to the disrup- 
tion of Italian democracy through direct 
support of its fifth column, the Communist 
Party and its allies, and the C.G.LL. which 
it dominates. Toward this end, the Com- 
munist Party of Italy has engaged in united 
front maneuvers with totalitarian neofas- 
cists. It has also systematically sought to 
lure greedy Italian industrialists by helping 
arrange for their quick, profitable, economic 
deals with the Soviet dictatorship. 

The campaign for so-called coexistence, 
now being waged by Moscow, is nothing else 
than a deceitful, camouflaged drive to de- 
stroy freedom and pave the way for Com- 
munist domination of the world. This cam- 
paign serves as a smoke screen for new at- 
tempts by the Kremlin to weaken, divide, and 
undermine the political and free trade union 
forces of the democratic Republic of Italy. 

Our council, therefore, urges the Govern- 
ment of the United States that: 

No official American agency should en- 
courage any political, trade union or cultural 
group to cooperate on a local, or national 
scale with the Communist Party or the 
Communist-dominated C.GIL. of Italy. 

We further call to the attention of all the 
freedom-loving political and free trade union 
organizations in Italy the urgent necessity 
of their greatest vigilance in order to defeat: 

1. All attempts by the Communist Party 
to weaken or wreck the democratic entente 
which was reestablished in Italy after the 
bloody riots of July 1960. The more the 
democratic entente is strengthened, the 
safer Italian democracy will be. 

2. All maneuvers by the Moscow-domi- 
nated C.G.I.L. to undermine the two free 
trade union federations of Italy—the C.I.S.L. 
and the U.I.L.—through fake unity schemes. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
permanent isolation and weakening of the 
Communist fifth column in Italy, as else- 
where, are possible only when democracy is 
supported by a vigorous, united free trade 
union movement. It is this unity which we 
wish for Italy—a unity further buttressed by 
a free and powerful cooperative movement, 
which is such a vital necessity for a demo- 
cratic and prosperous Italy. 


RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION 


Whereas during the 1960 election cam- 
paign both presidential candidates—Vice 
President Richard Nixon and Senator John 
F. Kennedy—solemnly pledged themselves to 
humanize, liberalize and improve sub- 
stantially our immigration laws; and 

Whereas President-elect Kennedy, first as: 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
and later as Senator, manifested, on numer- 
ous occasions, his support of such needed 
legislation: Be it 

Resolved, that this 19th annual conference 
of the United-Italian American Labor Coun- 
cil, held on December 17, 1961, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, To appeal to the 
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newly elected President of the United States 
and to the Members of the incoming Con- 
gress to give prompt and favorable consid- 
eration to the following measures: 

1. To implement, without further delay, 
Public Law 363 which was enacted last year 
and which provided for the admittance to 
the United States, extra quota, of about 
50,000 close relatives whose approved appli- 
cations were dated prior to December 31, 
1953; 

2. To enact a law allowing admittance to 
the United States, extra quota, of family 
members of American citizens who have 
registered during the period from January 1, 
1954, to date; 

3. To make it easier for skilled workers, 
needed by the American economy, to be ad- 
mitted to the United States, and to put on a 
par the number of such immigrants allowed 
to countries like Italy with the number al- 
lowed to countries like England or Germany; 
and be it further 

Resolved,'To appeal to the President-elect 
John F, Kennedy and the new Congress to 
consider favorably the following necessary 
measures: 


1. To distribute among the members of 
the North Atlantic Alliance the quota num- 
bers left unused by countries which are 
today allowed greater quota; 

2. To humanize and put on an equitable 
basis deportations by empowering the Presi- 
dent of the United States to pardon individ- 
uals when required by the national interest 
and security, and elementary justice upon 
recommendation by the Department of State, 
the Department of Justice, or any competent 
security agency of our Government; 

8. To base the quota allowed to each 
country on the 1960 census instead of the 
1920 census. M 





Scrapping of Ships Questioned As Leav- 
ing United States Short in Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker,.I attach an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times of January 4, relating to the 
scrapping of ships owned by the USS. 
Government, 

One of my good friends in Philadelphia, 
Max M. Batzer, attorney at law and proc- 
tor in admiralty who has had a Navy 
background, wrote me that some of the 
vessels being scrapped are headed toward 
Japan. He contends that Japan’s trade 
hunger cannot be controlled in futuro by 
mere gentlemen’s agreements. He says 
obviously any enforcement of agree- 
ments would be practically impossible 
once possession of these vessels is given 
up. These, he feels, might be a consid- 
eration of Congress in their deliberations. 

The article referred to follows: 
SCRAPPING OF SHIPS QUESTIONED AS LEAVING 

UNTIrep STATES SHORT IN CRISIS—LAND AND 

Conway Derenp VALUE OF LIBERTYS IN 

EMERGENCY—VESSELS’ SPEED CALLED No 

HANDICAP 

(By George Horne) 

The wisdom of the Federal Government's 
ship-scrapping program is being sharply 
questioned in some shipping circles. 
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Critics of the program are warning that 
the country may meet an emergency that 
would raise grave questions about the de- 
cision to dispose of most of the huge fleet of 
mothballed Liberty ships that has been ly- 
ing in reserve bases since the war. 

Two former top Government shipping au- 
thorities are among the critics. 

One is Vice Adm. Emory S. Land, re- 
tired Navy officer, who headed the War Ship- 
ping Administration under which the Lib- 
ertys—-the so-called ugly ducklings—were 
built and operated in World War II. 

Another is Granville Conway, also a former 
War Shipping Administrator and now presi- 
dent of the Cosmopolitan Shipping. Co. of 
New York. He served with Admiral Land and 
succeeded him in the WSA post. 

There are about 2,000 ships in the reserve 
fleet bases on the 3 coasts, remnants of 
the 5,777 ships of 56,291,678 deadweight 
tons that were built in a billion-dollar crash 
program from 1939 to 1945. 

Of these, about 1,200 are Liberty ships, all 
in fairly good condition and maintained in 
a near state of readiness. 

More than a year ago the Federal Mari- 
time Board announced that the Adminis- 
tration had decided to sell some of the 
Libertys for scrap. 

The program has expanded, and the target 
at present is 1,000 ships, which would about 
eliminate the last of the Libertys on reserve. 
Up to now, 323 vessels, mostly Liberty-class 
ships, have been sold for a total of $26,- 
500,000. Domestic buyers took the bulk of 
the tonnage—277 ships in all. Foreign 
buyers paid about $4,250,000 for the 46 other 
ships. All those purchased must be 
scrapped. 

Admiral Land has been carrying on his 
campaign to save the Liberty fleet in a series 
of comments in recent issues of the semi- 
Official publication, Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings. : 

Recalling the frantic building programs of 
the two world wars, the admiral said “the 
submarine is still with us; some believe it 
is even more serious” than in either of the 
wars. 

“Doesn’t history teach us anything’ he 
asked. 

Some who favor the scrapping program 
contend that the old 10-knot Liberty ship 
will be useless for transport, because of the 
slow speed. But the critics believe that con- 
voy protection will be even better than in 
the last war, when submarines could easily 
outsail the old ugly ducklings, and that in 
any future emergency, just as in the others, 
the nation with the most ships will win. 

“In a convoy, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether you make 10 knots or 20, as 
far as safety is concerned,” Mr. Conway said. 
“If we get into a scrap the Liberty ships will 
be invaluable, and many of them could be 
put into service in 2 weeks.” 

‘The ships are scattered around the coun- 
try in half a dozen reserve fleet bases. In 
one of them, in the Hudson River near 
Haverstraw, there are 86 Libertys, some of 
them in use as grain storage vessels. They 
are being maintained in semireadiness at a 
cost of about $3,000 a ship a year. 

The value of the Liberty, as far as defense 
planners are concerned, is her simple re- 
ciprocating engine. Some Government offi- 
cials who handled the withdrawal of Liberty 
ships in the Korean war 10 years ago point 
out that extensive skills are not required in 
manning her enginerooms. 

“You can take men off the farms and 
teach them to run these reciprocating en- 
gines in a few days,” one said. 

In the Korean crisis, beginning in July 
1950, a total of 707 ships were reactivated, 
including 434 Libertys. 
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Let’s Not Let Our Military Families Be 
the Only Ones To Bear the Burden of 
Halting Our Gold Outflow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
gether with other Members of the House 
I have been deeply concerned over the 
plight of oversea military personnel and 
their dependents. I firmly believe that 
no serviceman, his dependents, or any 
other American citizen would for one 
moment shirk from any sacrifice that is 
genuinely necessary in the interests of 
our national security and well-being. 

However, the recent policy of reducing 
the number of dependents accompany- 
ing military personnel overseas has cre- 
ated a problem as far as the morale of 
our military personnel is concerned. 
This problem stems directly, I believe, 
from the realization by our military per- 
sonnel that at least as far as the policy 
has been implemented to date, our mili- 
tary personnel are bearing the brunt, if 
not the total burden, of the policy of re- 
ducing gold expenditures overseas by re- 
stricting the number of oversea mili- 
tary dependents. 

That the military personnel should 

bear a disproportionate burden in the 
matter of reducing the number of over- 
sea dependents is manifestly unjust. 
The inequity of the situation, in turn, 
cannot help but have a deleterious ef- 
fect upon service morale, military per- 
sonnel procurement, officer retention, 
and reenlistment rates. 
_ The expression of interest and con- 
cern by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable CarRL VINSON has been appre- 
ciated by service personnel everywhere 
and supported by Members of Congress, 
the press, and the public who have 
shared this concern. Chairman VINSON’s 
action in this matter constitutes another 
of the innumerable examples of his con- 
stant attention to the problems of mili- 
tary personnel and his determination to 
rectify injustices imposed upon them. 

One of the most effective public voices 
raised in support of servicemen and their 
dependents is that of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. Ever 
since if appeared that servicemen and 
their dependents were bearing the brunt 
of the burden, the VFW has, through 
speeches by its leaders at National, State, 
and local levels, press releases, and con- 
tacts with Members of Congress, sought 
to correct the unjust situation in which 
military personnel and their dependents 
have been placed. 

Leading this VFW effort has been that 
organization’s national commander in 
chief, Ted C. Connell of Killeen, Tex. 
His speeches and interviews on the sub- 
ject of dependents of oversea servicemen 
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are too numerous to reprint at this time. 

However, these speeches and interviews 

constitute a record of patriotic interest 

in our military personnel, and in turn, 
in the security of our Nation. 

I include at the end of my remarks 
two press releases by VFW Commander 
in Chief Ted C. Connell, urging fair play 
for military personnel and their depend- 
ents. Also included is «.n article from 
the January 21, 1961, Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal, entitled “VFW Chief 
Comments: ‘Gold Dollar Widow’ Ban Hit 
at Capitol.” This article quotes Senator 
Hucu Scott, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the VFW commander in chief, 
Ted C. Connell, urging equitable treat- 
ment of oversea servicemen and their 
dependents. 

I have long shared the opinion of 
many other Members of Congress, as well 
as the public, that Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
has been one of our truly great Secre- 
taries of Defense. As Members of this 
House are well aware, his almost 8 years 
in the Pentagon have keen characterized 
by a continuing interest in and devo- 
tion to the officers and enlisted person- 
nel of our Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents. 

Just prior to his departure from the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, Secretary 
Gates on January 18 performed another 
service for military personnel. On that 
date, he addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent. In that letter, he pointed out that 
other agencies of the Government were 
not restricting the number of oversea 
dependents as was the Department of 
Defense, and he urged that relief for 
military personnel and their dependents 
should be sought as soon as feasible. 

Because of the historic importance of 
the letters exchanged between Thomas S. 
Gates as Secretary of Defense, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, I am also including 
these letters at the end of my remarks. - 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee of this House, I believe our 
servicemen and their dependents will de- 
rive a sense of reassurance from the fact 
that their plight is not forgotten and that 
such individuals as Chairman Vinson 
and Secretary Gates are seeking fair 
treatment for them. This feeling of re- 
assurance should be heightened by their 
knowing that a great organization, such 
as the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, composed of oversea vet- 
erans, has been working ceaselessly and 
effectively in the interest of justice for 
the oversea servicemen and their de- 
pendents. 

The enclosures follow: 

STATEMENT TO THE PREsS, BY TED C. CONNELL, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF For- 
EIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STaTes, NovemM- 
BER 22, 1960 
Kansas City, Mo., November 22.—Ted C. 

Connell, Killeen, Tex., commander in chief 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, has ques- 

tioned the directive by President Dwight 

Eisenhower that will result in the families 

of servicemen serving overseas being brought 

back to this country. 

“The President’s decision,” Connell said, 
“came as a complete surprise not only to 
me, but also to the men in the service, many 
of whom had reenlisted on the promise that 
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tary ‘ 
“J am fearful also,” Commander Connell 
said, “of the psychological effect this might 


sion. Now we risk the chance that Russia 
may use this new move as a potent propa- 
ganda weapon by telling the uninformed 
of the world that once these civilians are 
gone the United States plans a shooting 
war.” 
Concluding his statement the VFPW leader 
said: “And finally, if the outflow of money 
from our country is as serious as this new 
order would indicate, I wonder if the rela- 
tively small amount that will be saved by 
the families of these servicemen 
home will alter the situation enough to risk 
damaging morale overseas. As never before 
in our history it is necessary to maintain the 
confidence of our allies while at the same 
time maintaining high morale among those 
men we are asking to absorb the first harsh 
blows in the event of a shooting war. The 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
anxiously waiting to hear more on this sub- 
ject from the President and the Defense De- 
partment. Only under most severe condi- 
tions should we be willing to risk the morale 
of our fighting men and the confidence of 
our allies, 

“I do understand the Defense Depart- 
ment is taking every step to minimize this 
blow to our servicemen and is to be ap- 
plauded for doing so. I understand also that 
the morale of our troops should not, and 
probably is not, dependent upon having 
their families with them, but the precedent 
having been set will make this new action 
more difficult for them to accept.” 

The statement was released through VFW 
national headquarters. 


STATEMENT TO THE PREsS, BY TED C. CONNELL, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF For- 
EIGN WaRS OF THE UNITED STATES, JANU- 
ARY 16, 1961 


WasxHincTon, D.C.—A reevaluation of the 
order to reduce the number of dependents 
of oversea military personnel will be asked 
for by Ted ©. Connell, Killeen, Tex., com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Commenting on the subject, following a 
meeting of other top VFW staff officials, 
Commander in Chief Connell said, “The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars does not presume to 
Pass technical Judgment on the seriousness 
of the outflow of our gold supply. However, 
if the gold situation is so serious that it re- 
quires the reduction in the number of de- 
pendents of military personnel overseas, and 
in the curtailment of post exchange and 
other privileges, then it is only fair and 
equitable that other agencies of the US. 
Government, such as employees of the State 


Department, Commerce Department, etc., 


bear an equal portion of the same type of 
restrictions placed on military personnel. , 

“If others do not bear their proportionate 
share of the burden, then these restrictions 
on the military and their dependents should 
be rescinded,” he said. 

Concluding, the VFW leader said, “I hon- 
estly and firmly believe it is a dangerous 
practice to turn only to the military for 
sacrifice during time of financial crisis. I 
believe the time is at hand when all citizens 
must be asked to face up to these problems. 
This would include the tourists, as well as 
the great corporations doing business over- 
seas. To ask the military alone to carry the 
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brunt of the present problem is manifestly 
unfair. Our Nation must not make second- 
class citizens of the military and their de- 
pendents.” 


VFW CHurer Comments: “Gotp DOLLAR 
Wiwow” Ban Hir at Capiro. 


Senator Huecu Scort, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, has called for modification of the 
“gold dollar widow” order. 

Addressing the Senate January 17, he said 
military personnel “cannot be expected to 
remain in the services, loyal and effective, if 
they are required by the United States to 
leave their families at home.” 

“The reasons underlying the issuance of 
the order should. be reexamined,” Senator 
Scortr said. 

At the same time, Ted C. Connell, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars said if the “gold dollar widow” order 
is to be continued “then it is only fair and 
equitable that other agencies of the US. 
Government, such as employees of the State 
Department, Commerce Department, etc., 
bear an equal portion of the same type of re- 
strictions placed on military personnel.” He 
said “If others do not bear their proportion- 
ate share of the burden, then these -restric- 
tions on the military and their dependents 
should be rescinded.” 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I think that it would 
be of value in the interest of continuity of 
government to review some of our conversa- 
tions and record the views I expressed con- 
cerning your directive of November 16, 1960, 
with respect to the U.S. balance of payments, 
and to report on the effect which the im- 
plementation of this directive has had on 
the Defense Department. 

In our discussions, I differentiated between 
measures to reduce the number of depend- 
ents in foreign areas and other measures 
designed to relieve our balance of payments 
situation. The latter, I advised, could and 
would be put into effect without reserva- 
tions. As to the former, it was understood 
that we must take urgent steps, in the 
sphere of these expenditures abroad, that 
would promptly contribute to reducing the 
deficit in our international balance of pay- 
ments—then running at the rate of over $3 
billion a year, with large foreign accumula- 
tion of gold and liquid dollar assets, espe- 
cially by some of the industrialized countries 
in which these military expenditures were 
heavily concentrated. At the same time, it 
was understood that with a view to assuring 
that treatment of personnel throughout the 
Government would be as comparable as pos- 
sible to that applied to Defense personnel, 
every effort would be made to have other 
agencies and departments which have per- 
sonnel abroad reduce their personnel and 
dependents in foreign countries, when such 
reductions could be accomplished without 
impairing the fulfillment of essential U.S. 
policy objectives. 

As evidenced by the orders which it had 
issued, the Defense Department has initiated 
action on all of the points specified in your 
directive. With respect to dependents, we 
have recognized from the outset that it 
would be desirable to alleviate the problem 
of separation of families as soon as practi- 
cable. The actions have been taken in good 
spirit and can be sustained if necessary for 
an appreciable period. However, as foreseen 
in our conversations, the adverse impact of 
the separation of families is substantial and, 
in my opinion, relief should be sought as 
soon as feasible. This impact has been 
heightened by the fact that other agencies 
are not planning to reduce the number of 
their dependents significantly. 

If you have no objection, I should like to 
acquaint my successor with the foregoing. 

With great respect, I remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
Tuomas 8. GaTss, 
Secretary of Defense. 
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Dean Mr. Secretary: I fully agree that 
the understandings and views outlined in 
your letter of January 18, 1961, with respect 
to the directive of November 16, 1960, on the 
U.S. balance of payments should be placed 
on record. 

Pundamentally, as you say, these measures 
were taken to improve our difficult balance- 
of-payments situation and to show our seri- 
ousness and our determination to meet this 
problem. It has been my constant hope that 
it would be possible eventually to relieve 
hardships occasioned by these actions, giv- 
ing priority to those which involve family 
separation. I know that you have, for this 
purpose, been studying reductions in the 
length of overseas tours. Also, I have been 
in full agreement that, over any extended 
period of time, the treatment applied to 
Defense personnel must be as far as pos- 
sible comparable to that applied through- 
out the rest of Government. To this end, 
all Departments of the Government are un- 
der instructions to continue to examine the 
size of their staffs abroad and the number of 
their dependents accompanying these staffs 
with the objective of making further reduc- 
tions wherever possible. 

As you know, my directive has been viewed 
as one that should appropriately be under 
close and continued review, and at my di- 
rection specific follow-up procedures are in 
effect. Among the matters requiring con- 
tinued attention are the further develop- 
ment of our balance-of-payments situation 
in light of actions taken, any possibility of 
making some reduction of our forces de- 
ployed overseas (thus reducing separations 
from dependents) and any evidence of any 
undue adverse effect on our military forces. 

In light of the above, I approve your 
recommendation to acquaint your successor 
with your letter of January 18, 1961, and 
this reply. 

Sincerely, 
DwiscuT D, EISENHOWER. 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


STATEMENT BY SOLOMON BARKIN, DIRECTOR 
Or RESEARCH, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


We are most enthused at the determina- 
tion of the present leaders of the Senate and 
the incoming administration to secure quick 
passage of the area development legislation. 
We wish to express our appreciation to 
Senator Paut Dovc.as for the diligent and 
persistent efforts on his part to assure con- 
stant attention to this problem. It has been 
truly catapulted from a back seat to the front 
rows of public concern. President Kennedy, 
through his dramatic espousal of the needs 
of areas such as New England and more 
recently the West Virginia and Appalachian 
coal areas, has given renewed vigor to the 
determination of all of us who have labored 
to make the American people aware of this 
blight on the good name and economic well- 
being of our Nation and its restraint on our 
economic growth. 


We wholeheartedly endorse the proposed 
legislation seeking to establish a first posi- 
tive step toward the handling of the prob- 
lems of the distressed areas. Truly it is only 
a first step. The task force which dealt 


*, 
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with these problems made it clear that the 
program contained in this bill could only be 
considered as one necessary foundation for a 
more diversified program which seeks to add 
specific measures needed by individual areas 
and which will later be developed to make the 
program more effective. We cannot con- 
sider this legislation other than as provid- 
ing a necessary set of tools for redevelop- 
ment which are useful to all depressed areas. 
Our experience with this program will teach 
us more concerning the supplementary meas- 
ures which will make our efforts in this area 
more effective and ultimately successfully on 
a national basis. 

We are all dedicated by reason of con- 
gressional policy to development programs to 
achieve “maximum production, employment 
and purchasing power.” Without seeking to 
redevelop the distressed areas, this program 
would be impossible of achievement. 

It is our belief that a number of changes 
are essential in the present bill if it is fully 
to serve the purpose for which it is designed. 
These are improvements suggested by ex- 
perience rather than changes in the purpose 
for which this bill is conceived. 

The suggested alterations are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Section 5(a). Add a new category for 
designating areas as “reemployment areas” 
as follows: 6 percent unemployment for 18 
months of the last 24, or 9 percent unem- 
ployment for 12 out of the last 18 months. 

2. Section 6(e). Add to the end of the 
paragraph the words “or any organized re- 
gional redevelopment area consisting of sev- 
eral redevelopment areas for common pur- 
poses.” 

8. Section 5(f). It is recommended that 
this section be eliminated and considered 
independently. 

4, Section 11. This provision should be 
amended to provide that the funds for tech- 
nical assistance shall not exceed $10 million 
annually. 

5. Section 22. It is proposed that the fol- 
lowing items be included among the reports 
which should be filed by the Administrator: 

(3) annual reports of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Board and the National Public Advis- 
ory Committee; 

(4) reports on the activities of other gov- 
ernmental agencies whose projects and ac- 
tivities are aiding in the redevelopment of 
areas and regions in the United States; and 


(5) recommendations as to national pol- 
icy and activities necessary for the redevelop- 
ment of specific areas or redevelopment areas 
as a group. 

6. It is proposed that the following new 
section shall be added: 

“The Administrator shall be authorized to 
grant funds for technical assistance to the 
Rural Redevelopment Committee established 
under the rural development program of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture.” 

There is one section we urge be deleted, 
namely, section 5(f). As stated it provides 
no additional aid or rights to such areas as 
are affected and should be dealt with separ- 
ately on its own merits in an appropriate bill 
in the broad context of the specific issues of 
the impact of foreign trade. 

A. NEED FOR AN INDEPENDENT ADMINISTRATOR 


One of the issues which has been raised 
in the discussion of the area redevelopment 
legislation is the appropriate location of this 
agency. We have taken the position that it 
is desirable for this agency to be independ- 
ent. If it is to be assigned for housekeeping 
purposes to any of the existing agencies, it is 
suggested that it be the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. This agency was selected 
in one of the former bills approved by both 
Houses of Congress but vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. 

None of the alternative agencies is pre- 
pared by reason of experience to discharge 
this responsibility in the appropriate man- 
ner. In the case of the Department of Com- 
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merce, its entire orientation has been and 
continues to be unfriendly to the purposes 
of the present legislation. As of the present 
the Department of Interior is not organized 
to administer this set of programs. The De- 
partment of Labor has engaged in only a 
limited number of such functions. 

Purposes of the legislation 


1. The purpose of this legislation is to help 
communities needing economic redevelop- 
ment expand their.economic activities and 
alleviate substantial unemployment and un- 
deremployment within their areas. While 
the bill provides a specific group of aids, its 
most important function is to stimulate in- 
terest and activity at the local level, and 
with the aid and assistance of the Federal 
Government and devise a full program of de- 
velopment necessary for effective growth. 


Many other devices than those provided in 


the act may be needed. 

2. The Administrator must therefore first 
be devoted to helping local groups develop 
programs. Technical assistance is provided. 
He is also charged with helping industries 
causing high levels of unemployment to find 
new approaches to their redevelopment. 
There will be need of getting several redevel- 
opment areas to cooperate in programs on a 
regional level in order that their combined 
efforts may successfully deal with common 
problems. 

8. A successful program must secure the 
cooperation of all elements in the commu- 
nity including business, labor, government, 
the professionals, and the citizenry as a 
whole. The superior interests of the commu- 
nity must prevail over that of the individual 
sectors. 

4. The Administrator has also to obtain the 
cooperation of many agencies of the Federal 
Government to aid him in the administra- 
tion of the bill. In addition, his responsi- 
bility imposes on him the obligation to se- 
cure recognition of the needs of these re- 
development areas in the programs which 
are administered by other agencies such as 
the military, the purchasing authorities and 
the General Services Administration, and 
bureaus determining location of other Fed- 
eral and State facilities. He must be ever 
ready to plead the cause of area redevelop- 
ment among other agencies. 

5. He will be charged with the responsi- 
bility of recommending the types of future 
programs required to improve the effective- 
ness of current redevelopment programs for 
all or specific communities. 

The person in charge of this program 
must have a stature commensurate with the 
importance of this program. 

Functions of present government agencies 
1, U.S. Department of Commerce 


This agency seeks to promote general busi- 
ness and commercial activities. The Office 
of Area Redevelopment provides informa- 
tion to all development authorities or par- 
ties. It has not specialized in depressed 
areas as such. It has not been a planning 
agency. It has no experience in making 
loans; making grants for public facilities; 
determining area qualifications; or handling 
any of the other functions. It has not been 
charged with drafting plans for new services. 

The Department has been unsympathetic 
to programs of Federal assistance. The new 
Secretary of Commerce has stressed the im- 
portance of local “business climate” and 
industrious working population rather than 
replanning. His orientation is in terms of 
the underdeveloped low wage areas rather 
than distress caused by declining industries. 

The Department is highly influenced by 
its Business Advisory Committee which is 
dominated by big business, and the primary 
spokesmen for American business, NAM and 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. These organ- 
izations and groups have not been sym- 
pathetic to area redevelopment programs as 
such. 
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2. U.S. Department of Labor 


This department has been favorable to the 
legislation. Its primary interests to date 
have been in certifying the areas of distress 
through its estimates of unemployment and 
in providing local services through the 
US. Employment Service. It has made local 
labor supply surveys. ~ 

8. U.S. Department of Agriculture 

It has conducted a modest Rural Redevel- 
opment program and has relied primarily 
upon local yoluntary efforts. Its emphasis 
has been on local farm activities and local 
industries utilizing farm resources. It has 
also been modest in its aims and achieve- 
ments. 


4. US. Department of Interior ° 


This Department has general developmen- 
tal functions relative to natural resources. 
Many projects are particularly important in 
the redevelopment of an area. These in- 
clude the fields of timber and minerals. 


5. Housing and Home Finance Agency 


This Agency performs a number of func- 
tions which will have to be expanded under 
the area redevelopment program and already 
has considerable experience in many of these 
fields. It is responsible for urban planning 
assistance, urban renewal loans and grants, 
public works planning advances, public fa-~ 
cilities loans, loans and subsidies for public 
housing. 

Specific functions 
1. Designation of Redevelopment Areas 


The Administrator will be guided by 
studies of the U.S. Department of Labor and 
findings of the US. Department of Agricul- 
ture. But actually, he will have to make 
decisions based on his own concepts of com- 
munities having “substantial and persistent 
unemployment.” The bill indicates mini- 
mum conditions, but there are many com- 
munities which will be in these categories 
which will not meet these specific require- 
ments. The Administrator will have to exer- 
cise his judgment. 


2. Coordination of Governmental Activities 


The bill provides for a Cabinet level Ad- 
visory Board. It is therefore desirable that 
the man in charge should be of comparable 
stature. He will have.to secure their advice 
as well as stimulate them to adapt their own 
activities to help in these programs. 

3. Guide a Public Advisory Board 


The Administrator must have the stature 
to head such an agency and to guide them 
in their consideration of these programs. 
On it are the representatives of commu- 
nities, business, labor, agriculture, planners, 
and municipal authorities. The Adminis- 
trator must be a person acceptable to these 
groups. 

4. Convene and Guide Activities of Industries 

Causing High Levels of Unemployment 


The Administrator must command suffi- 
cient stature to convene these groups and 
guide them in their redevelopment activ- 
ities. He must have a positive attitude that 
economic growth can be stimulated. 

5. Technical Assistance 


One of the major functions of the Agency 
is to help local groups prepare sound and 
productive redevelopment programs. They 
are necessary to enable a local area to qual- 
ify for financial assistance and loans. There 
are funds for such studies. The Adminis- 
trator’s responsibility is to provide guides, 
certify competences of people who are to 
engage in such work, and to evaluate the 
final program. 


6. Loans for Industrial Facilities 
This function is new since similar loans 
are not now provided in any other agency. 
7. Loans and Grants for Public Facilities 
This function is similar in nature to that 
now performed by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 
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8. Urban Renewal 


There are basically two provisions. 

a. Urban planning grants—this will ex- 
tend grants to depressed areas, even though 
their population exceeds 25,000. 

b. Urban renewal—extends eligibility of 
area redevelopment program to programs for 
industrial plants and facilities. 

These will continue to be administered by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

9. Vocational Training 


These provisions allow the Secretaries of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
to aid programs for vocational education. 


10. Retraining Subsistence Payments 


These are grants to unemployed persons 
who are undergoing training for new jobs. 
These are to be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The Administrator has the responsibility 
of terminating the eligibility of groups and 
areas for these programs. 

We therefore believe that the most con- 
structive step would be to establish an inde- 
pendent agency which would command the 
respect of other Administrators and con- 
currently discharge the above functions. If 
it is to be assigned to an existing agency the 
only one which appropriately meets most of 
the tests is the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency which already discharges many of 
these responsibilities and could assume the 
overall obligations with the least difficulty. 
B. REEMPLOYMENT AND REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 

MUST RECEIVE SEPARATE BENEFITS 


The present bill provides benefits only to 
completely distressed areas. There are other 
communities which have been extremely 
hard hit. The purpose of the present limi- 
tation was to establish more severe criteria 
than those which had been adopted in pre- 
vious years in the House bill. Nevertheless 
the types of communities encompassed by 
the House bill represent those which have 
been distressed and should be aided in their 
redevelopment. 

The underlying belief of many supporters 
of this legislation has been that the assist- 
ance under this bill allows for a variety of 
techniques to be selectively provided to dif- 
ferent communities. It was also believed 
that in view of the limited funds that they 
would be dispersed in order of the severity 
of the needs. The present bill now limits 
the benefits exclusively to the severely de- 
pressed communities and now denies all to 
the less distressed communities. 

It is therefore urged that this second 
group of communities be aided in their ef- 
forts at redevelopment and assist them in 
their own efforts at recovery. Such a pro- 
gram may also tend to reduce the number of 
communities which would require all forms 
of financial assistance provided above. 

It is therefore proposed that these reem- 

ployment areas which include all of those 
defined as eligible under the approved 
House bill, would not qualify under the 
present Senate bill. They consist of the 
communities which had 6 percent unemploy- 
ment for 18 out of the 24 months which are 
not eligible to be classified as “redevelopment 
areas.” 
These reemployment communities should 
be eligible for benefits under technical as- 
sistance (section 11) vocational training 
(section 16) and retraining subsistence. pay- 
ments (section 16). These measures should 
be looked upon as preventative techniques 
designed to minimize the possibilities of 
these distressed areas classified as reem- 
ployment areas becoming redevelopment 
areas. 
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The cost of these provisions would be 
minimal but it would start these communi- 
ties on a program of redevelopment and re- 
planning which would be fruitful and useful. 


C. REGIONAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


The present bill might be interpreted to 
allow for the combination of areas into re- 
gional redevelopment zones. But it would 
be helpful if this purpose were made more 
explicit. The purpose is to permit the Ad- 
ministrator to recognize regional redevelop- 
ment areas for the Appalachian district, New 
England areas and New York areas. The 
need for these regional activities was already 
recognized in the task force which stressed 
the urgency of such action. 

The addition of the suggested language 
would make explicit the authority for set- 
ting up such regional redevelopment areas. 


D: INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The addition of the reemployment areas 
and the regional redevelopment areas makes 
it quite clear that the appropriation for 
technical assistance would be insufficient. 
Moreover the present sum noted in the bill 
does not sufficiently recognize the fact that 
all requests for loans and grants. must be 
preceded by such a careful program for area 
economic redevelopment. The appropriation 
in these fields should be sufficient to enable 
the communities to get going on their pro- 
grams. An insufficient appropriation in this 
area would be a bottleneck to the operation 
of the entire program. 

E. ADMINISTRATOR'S - ACTIVITIES AND REPORTS 


The Administrator must be recognized as 
being more than an administrator of this 
program. It is his obligation to be concerned 
with the activities and adequacy of other 
programs as they impinge upon the develop- 
ment of reemployment and redevelopment 
areas, His obligations should be specifically 
itemized in the section dealing with the 
nature of his report. 

All too often the advisory bodies, both 
governmental and public, become meaning- 
less agencies and appendages. One way to 
help prevent its occurrence in this fleld 
would be to demand that there be annual 
reports of the activities of the Area Rede- 
velopment Board and the National Public 
Advisory Committee. 


F. RURAL REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The present Rural Redevelopment Pro- 
gram has been recognized as being a step in 
the right direction but it is inadequately 
organized and its sights have been too 
modest. It has relied completely on volun- 
tary efforts, and the staffs of existing Gov- 
ernment agencies. It is therefore suggested 
that the activities of local redevelopment 
committees be recognized so as to enable 
them to get the appropriate technical assist- 
ance to undertake the necessary planning 
projects. On their completion, of course, 
redevelopment committees may be formed 
to undertake the specific programs dictated 
by the reports and they can become appli- 
cants for loans and grants provided under 
the act. 


G. SECTION 5(F) ON AREAS AFFECTED BY IMPORTS 


The present proposal is effete and inconse- 
quential. It merely requires the President 
to notify the Administrator of the fact that 
imports with respect to which a trade agree- 
ment exists have caused injury and to sub- 
mit a report of his report on his action on 
Tariff Commission recommendations. This 
section adds no new qualifications or rights. 
It is informational in its character. The data 
are already available in the public prints. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1987). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


‘ 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

- expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Hawaii's First Representative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, no less a 
publication than Dodge News magazine, 
which is published for the Dodge Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corp., and printed, inci- 
dentally, in the city of Detroit, has made 
known in its. January issue the outstand- 
ing success story of Hawaii’s first and 
only U.S. Representative, DANIEL K. 
INOUYE, now serving his second term in 
Congress. 

Dodge is circulated nationally to more 
than 800,000 automobile-owning families. 
A few months ago this magazine was 
judged the best magazine in its class— 
industry-sponsored—in a field of more 
than 3,000 other magazines. Earlier in 
1960 the industrial editors of Detroit 
presented the magazine with their 
coveted award for meeting the highest 
standards of professional journalism in 
industry. 

Inasmuch as the large Chrysler fac- 
tory and its principal showroom are 
located in my congressional district and 
because of my personal admiration for 
my colleague “Danny” INOvVYE, it is in- 
deed a great pleasure for me to place 
the article from Dodge News magazine 
in the Recorp at this point: 

DANNY MADE It—From SLUM TO CONGRESS 
(By Eloise Engle) 

Many a politician seeking high office likes 
to boast he was born in a log cabin—or that 
his ancestors arrived on the Mayflower. Dan 
INOUYE made an even bigger jump to fame. 
He was raised in a slum, but today he walks 


the corridors of our Nation's Capitol and,- 


on more than one occasion, has been escorted 
into the office at the White House. 

As Hawali’s only U.S. Representative, now 
entering his second term of office, youthful 
Danie, K. INovye (pronounced In-o-way) 
has still another accomplishment to his 
credit. He is the first American of Japanese 
descent ever elected to Congress. 

“I’ve led a charmed life,” the 36-year-old 
Congressman modestly observes. But the 
fact still remains he made it the hard way. 
Although he doesn’t hesitate to admit he 
came from one of the best slums in Honolulu, 
INovYeE earned his present national stature 
on the battlefields of World War IIl—fighting 
under the American flag. He came out of 
that great conflict minus an arm and with 
five decorations, including the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

It is small wonder, then, that politics have 
been tossed out the proverbial window by 


the natives of our 50th State in the last two . 


congressional elections. Although a Demo- 
crat, INOUYE always manages to capture a 
heavy Republican vote. Last November, he 
was reelected by the highest vote in the his- 
tory of Hawaiian politics—135,000 to 47,000 
for his opponent. 
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Congressman INOUYE and his lovely wife, 
Maggie, have become one of the most popu- 
lar couples on the Washington scene. “I 
guess people expected me to turn up in 
Washington barefooted and wearing a loud 
Aloha shirt,” he chuckled during an inter- 
view with this writer in his Capitol Hill 
Office. “They were surprised when I pointed 
out a few facts about Hawaii.” 

To name them: Hawaii has the highest 
literacy rate of any State in the Union, the 
best labor relations, highest minimum wage 
and more automobiles per capita in Hono- 
lulu than any city in the world. The new 
State’s prison system has the lowest re- 
turnee rate (recidivism) in the United 
States and its legislature boasts the largest 
number of college graduates in the country. 
At the last election, more than 93 percent 
of the voters turned out. Hawaii ranks 12th 
in per capita contribution in taxes and, 
INouYE emphasizes, “we lead the Nation and 
the world in good race relations.” 

How did he manage to bridge the wide 
gap from slum to Congress? 

“I always wanted to be a surgeon,” INOUYE 
says. “But the war changed that.” There 
was pride in his voice as he recalled the rec- 
ord of the famed 442d Infantry Regiment 
in which he served. He enlisted at the age 
of 19, fought with this outfit in Italy and 
France, earned a battlefield commission as 
a second lieutenant and left the service a 
captain. 

INOUYE’s combat team had its moment 
of glory when it faced the German troops 
of the 36lst Panzer Grenadier Regiment. 
Danny, weighing only 120 pounds and 
standing 5 feet 6 inches, carried 100 pounds 
of gear on the 2-mile climb up the rocky 
crest of Mount Marciaso, where German 
machinegun nests lay in wait for the Nisei 
men. 

Suddenly, a bullet nicked INovye’s kid- 
ney—but he kept marching. Spotting a 
tree from which the enemy fire was orig- 
inating, he crept slowly toward it. He 
managed to knock out two machinegun 
nests before a German shattered his right 
elbow with a rifle grenade shot. 

“I lay there and watched the German 
reload his rifle with a grenade and thought, 
‘what an inefficient way to kill a man’—but 
I was mad, too,” Inouye recalls. Somehow 
DaNNY managed to pry a grenade out of his 
useless right hand and hurl it lefthanded. 
That took care of his immediate adversary. 
Then he cradled a submachinegun in his 
left shoulder and started firing, his right 
arm dangling helplessly. Another bullet 
struck his shin. 

With his good arm slung over the shoulder 
of an enlisted man who served as platoon 
medic, Inouye continued to lead his men 
up the steep slope. Twelve dazed and be- 
wildered Germans on the peak finally 
surrendered. 

Ten days and seventeen blood transfusions 
later, Inouye found himself without a right 
arm. 

“I learned a lot in the hospitals,” he told 


me. “After 20 months of rein? with men 
from every place but Hawa ~eturned 
home with a new perspective. ' young 


and idealistic, and I decided t) contribute 
myself toward a better understanding and 
better things for people in Hawaii.” 

This he did. From 1947 to 1954, he worked 
hard for the political party of his choice, 
He went to school on the GI bill, got his 
AB. from the University of Hawaii in 1950, 


and his law degree from George Washington 
University in 1952. 

Two years later, after practicing law and 
serving as assistant public prosecutor, he 
decided it was time to really get my feet 
wet. At the age of 29, he became majority 
leader of the Territorial House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was on his way to Washington 
several years later. 

Dan INovyYE has been variously described 
as tough, shy, determined, dedicated (a 16- 
hour work day is not unusual), brilliant, 
modest and charming. He is devoted to his 
Hawaiian mother and his Japanese, father— 
a canefield worker who became a naturalized 
U.S. citizen and managed to graduate from 
high school at the age of 30. Perhaps the 
best clue to Danny INovye’s character is 
found in a tidbit of news he passed along 
before our interview ended. Speaking of 
his parents, he said: 

“They were through here (Washington) 
not long ago. Then they went on to New 
York where I arranged for a suite in the 
Waldorf, and limousine service to show them 
the big town. They couldn’t get over it.” 

It seems that Danny INovyYE also didn’t 
get over the fact that his parents raised 
four children on less than $100 a month— 
and that all four were graduated from 
college. 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Johnson’s 
Wax Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of U.S. progress is star-studded 
with chronicles of a free people, operat- 
ing in a free climate, to create the high- 
est standards of living and the greatest 
economy in the world. 

The future of a strong economy—the 
foundation of freedom—is dependent 
upon increasing pioneering efforts to 
promote ever-greater progress. 

Today, I welcome the opportunity to 
pay tribute on its 75th anniversary to 
an outstanding symbol of success in free 
enterprise, the S. C. Johnson Co, & Son, 
Inc., of Racine, Wis. The company’s 
creative production and research efforts 
to find more and better ways to serve 
consumers has _ revolutionized house- 
holding in the United States and else- 
where around the globe. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1886, the company has ex- 
perienced growth and expansion until. 
it now stands as a leader in its field. 
The accomplishments include the follow- 
ing: 

Creation of ever-better products to 
serve consumers in the United States 
and around the world; 

Adoption of enlightened employer- 
employee relations program, including: 
profit-sharing plans; insurance and 
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pension benefits; labor-management 
policies; training programs for advance- 
ment of employees; encouragement and 
support of recreational and other 
activities; 

A responsible role in the community 
life of Racine, Wis., sharing local efforts 
to raise educational, health, cultural, 
and recreational standards of the com- 
munity; 

Establishment of a foundation giving 
substantial assistance to colleges, uni- 
versities, civil, health, religious, youth, 
business, and welfare organizations; 

In its international operations, the 

company attempts to well serve not only 
the people of other countries with useful 
products, but also through employees to 
serve as good-will ambassador of the 
United States. 
. In recognition of this remarkable rec- 
ord of progress and accomplishment, I 
am happy to extend congratulations to 
H. F. Johnson and President Howard 
Packard, and all other officers and em- 
ployees, present and past, who have 
created this great success story within 
our free system. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published a series of articles by 
President Packard on how Johnson’s wax 
has become a household word in the 
United States and around the world. I 
ask unanimous consent to have one of 
the articles, entitled “Product Diversifi- 
cation”—a thumbnail sketch of the com- 
pany’s climb to the top in true, free en- 
terprise fashion—printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON’S Wax CLAMBERED TO TOP OF 
INDUSTRY 

At Johnson's Wax, we like to feel that the 
company’s growth and friendly relations 
with the American public came about as a re- 
sult of character—the character of its prod- 
ucts and the character of the men and wom- 
en who have conducted our business since 
1886. 

In four important ways we have tried to 
earn public confidence and friendship for 
Johnson’s Wax—by seeking to become a for- 
ward-looking, imaginative maker of superior 
quality products; by meeting our obligations 
as @ fair-minded and considerate employer; 
as a good neighbor in our community and 
State; and as a conscientious corporate citi- 
zen of the United States seeking to strength- 
en free enterprise throughout the world. 
These are the tenets to which this company 
has always subscribed and perhaps they have 
had something to do with Johnson’s Wax be- 
coming a household name. 

From humble beginnings our businss has 
steadily grown until today S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of wax products now has embraced a 
program of product diversification which we 
hope will contribute to our future growth. 
The company was started, however, not to 
produce wax products but to manufacture 
parquet flooring, much in demand for 
fashionable homes of the late 19th century. 
S. C. Johnson (a descendant of English 
colonist Henry Johnson who settled in Con- 
necticut in 1626) served for a number of 
years as flooring salesman for the Racine 
Hardware Co. In 1886 he purchased that 
part of the business and founded his own 
company. 

HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 

With a working force of two men and two 

boys, Mr. Johnson was his own business 
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manager, bookkeeper, and salesman, travel- 
ing the Wisconsin countryside 5 days each 
week by horse and buggy to sell parquet 
flooring for fine homes, churches, hotels, and 
public buildings. Before long, however, the 
business took an unexpected turn as cus- 
tomers asked for advice on the maintenance 
of parquet floors. 
FRANK LLOYD 1950 


Knowing of European success with wax 
(the beautiful parquet floors of royal 
chateaux and castles had been protected for 
centuries with wax), Mr. Johnson developed, 
recommended and sold a prepared paste wax 
to his customers as a sideline to the flooring 
business. Demand steadily increased. A 
son, Herbert Fisk Johnson, Sr., began assist- 
ing his father and in 1906 became a partner 
in S. C. Johnson & Son, 

By 1910 more buildings were added. Em- 
ployment rose to 92. As wax and wood fin- 
ishing product sales rose the company 
concentrated less and less upon the manu- 
facture of. parquet floors. In 1917, the last 
shipment of Johnson parquet flooring was 
made to a New York jobber. 

Throughout this period the business rap- 
idly developed in the United States as well 
as abroad. At the time of S. C. Johnson’s 
passing in 1919, the company was selling its 
products in many parts of the world. His 
son, Herbert F, Johnson, Sr., succeeded him 
as president. 

During the 1920’s the company began pro- 
ducing a variety of automobile products. 
The nucleus of a research and development 
organization soon launched production of 
lacquers, undercoaters, enamel paints, and 
liquid wax, as well as electric polishers, wax 
appliers, and brushes. The company 
strongly backed its products with advertis- 
ing and made pioneering advances in world- 
wide marketing. 


CONFRONTED BY DEPRESSION 


In 1928, at the passing of Herbert F. John- 
son, Sr., his son, H. F. Johnson, became head 
of the business and found himself imme- 
diately confronted by the great depression. 
Under the bold leadership of its young presi- 
dent, however, the company faced the future 
with optimism and in 1932 successfully in- 
troduced Glo-Coat, o revolutionary floor wax 
that did not require buffing and which soon 
became the largest selling floor polish in the 
world. In 1935, with the Nation’s economy 
still shaky, the company launched Carnu, an 
immediately popular auto wax which 
achieved success because it eliminated tedi- 
ous rubbing. 

Through imaginative advertising and 
effective salesmanship, the company made 
great strides forward. Aided by radio’s be- 
loved Fibber McGee and Molly, plus an 
efficient marketing organization, the growth 
of Johnson’s Wax continued. As sales grew 
Racine facilities were expanded and a new 
subsidiary, La Johnson Francaise, was 
established in France. 

In 1939 the company made architectural 
history with the opening of a new admin- 
istration building designed by the world 
famous Frank Lloyd Wright. During this 
same period, H. F. Johnson led an aerial 
expedition to Brazil to survey possibilities 
for experimentation and expanded yield 
from the Carnauba wax palm, source of a 
basic raw material import. This venture 
Was warmly praised by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment for its impact upon the economic 
development of the country’s palm-growing 
regions. 

In 1942 the company geared for war pro- 
duction and, with its high-speed filling lines, 
helped to supply our fighting men with such 
items as canned heat, rifle bore cleaner, 
candles, and shoe dubbing. Numerous other 
military needs were met, such as packaging 
and sealing waxes, water repellents for tex- 
tiles, and corrosion inhibitors. Large quan- 
tities of Johnson paints, enamels, and 
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primers were furnished war plants across 
the country. 
EXPANSION CAME FAST 


With the end of World War II, expansion 
came fast. Major management reorganiza- 
tion took place to strengthen the company 
for continued rapid growth. In 1947 ground 
was~ broken for the new Frank Lloyd 
Wright-designed research tower, the archi- 
tectural beauty of which symbolizes the 
high importance placed on creative research 
by Johnson’s Wax. 

As the years passed a steady stream of new 
household: products became familiar to the 
American consumer. Under the direction of 
the household products division vice presi- 
dent, Raymond W. Carlson, sales rapidly in- 
creased, particularly of hard gloss Glo-Coat, 
an improved formulation ef the original 
product, 

Dozens of new maintenance, industrial, 
and agricultural wax products were devel- 
oped through continuing research. Modern 
warehouses and district offices were built in 
the Nation’s major marketing areas. Plant 
additions were made in Racine and in the 
six growing subsidiaries abroad. Complete 
carnauba wax-processing equipment was in- 
stalled at Fortaleza, Brazil. 

Johnson chemists and technicians, then 
numbering more than 130, gained wide- 
spread récognition for their competence and 
contributions to wax chemistry. Today, the 
company’s wax library is the most extensive 
in the world. 


ADVERTISING STRESSED 


S. C, Johnson & Son, Inc., one of the 
Nation’s oldest advertisers, through the years 
has had great faith in the power of good 
advertising. We have continually sought to 
improve marketing methods. Production 
techniques have been continually improved 
upon by our manufacturing vice president, 
R. P. Gardiner, and the latest equipment 
installed. ’ 

Under the guidance of our treasurer, Wil- 
liam C. Kidd, the company has sought also 
to maintain modern business and office pro- 
cedures. To handle our complex operations 
we recently placed an order with National 
Cash Register for a complete system of elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment to be built 
by them. 

Today more than 1,400 people are em- 
ployed by the company in the United States, 
1,000 others in our subsidiary companies, 
and hundreds more by our distributors who 
sell Johnson’s products in most parts of the 


- world. 


, During the last 4 years the company has 
expanded into the nonwax field. Through 
diversified, broadening lines of new products 
for home, industry, and agriculture, John- 
son’s wax has kept its growth dynamic. 
Samuel Curtis Johnson, a fourth generation 
descendant of the company’s founder, has 
been a key participant in this new products 
growth, first serving as new products director 
and, more recently, as service products divi- 
sion vice president. 





Four Men of God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961, the four 
chaplains were posthumously awarded 
Medals of Honor at a memorial cere- 
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mony at Fort Myer. Thus culminated 

many years of effort by myself and other 

Members of Congress, to pay tribute to 

four of the greatest men in American 
istory. 7 

These four men of God who died in the 
sinking of the troopship Dorchester in 
the. North Atlantic in 1943 have already 
become an American legend. America 
will never forget the stirring story ‘of 
their selfless sacrifice in the name of God, 
fellow man and country. Nor will we 
forget their poignant demonstration of 
true brotherhood as Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew, they clasped hands in prayer 
and went down with the ship to the 
depths of the sea together. 

It is a source of immense personal 
gratification to me that the tribute for 
which we worked so long has now at last 
been paid. The medals of honor, how- 
ever, constitute not repayment, but only 
a reminder of the debt which we owe and 
shall always continue to owe to these four 
American heroes. 





John H. Morrow, Our Ambassador to 
Guinea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, among 
the most competent and dedicated mem- 
bers of our Foreign Service and diplo- 
matic corps is John H. Morrow, now 
serving as U.S. Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Guinea. In one of a series of 
articles. recently written by Michael 
Mahoney for publication in the Cox 
newspapers, Ambassador Morrow’s prob- 
lems and accomplishments are discussed 
with unusual clarity and perception. 


From personal observation of the 
situation in this new African Republic, 
I have formed an equally high opinion 
of our Ambassador there, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the excerpts 
from the article to which I have referred 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPporT FROM AFRICA—NEGRO AMBASSADOR, 
Arm SERVING ABLY IN GUINEA 


(By Michael Mahoney) 


ConaKRY, GUINEA.—Two Atlantans, one & 
former chairman of the French Department 
at Atlanta University and the other a 1953 
graduate of Southwest High School, are serv- 
ing their country in key jobs in this vitally 
important new African Republic. 

John H. Morrow, 50, U.S. Ambassador to 
the Republic of Guinea, and America’s only 
Negro Ambassador, arrived here July 23, 1959, 
following his appointment to the post by 
President Eisenhower. 

Ambassador Morrow was chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages at Clark 
College in Atlanta from 1954 to 1956 and 
taught during the summers of 1951 to 1956 
at Atlanta University. At the time of his am- 


bassadorial appointment he was chairman 
of the Frénch Department at North Carolina 
College in Durham, N.C. 

WILLIAM EMBASSY KEY 


The other Atlantan is Howard F. Williams, 
26. His job at the embassy in Conakry is 
to handle all State Department communica- 
tions—a vital and sensitive task. He and 
his wife, Winnie, a native of Montana, arrived 
here also in July 1959, Mr. Williams works 
in the administrative section at the embassy. 

“Howard is on call 24 hours a day, 7 days 
@ week,” said Mrs. Williams. in reference to 
her husband’s duties. “If a hot cable comes 
in from Washington, or one has to. be sent 
there, Howard has to handle it. He hasn’t 
had an hour’s leave in 14 months,” she added, 
somewhat wistfully. 

‘Ambassador Morrow said he was faced with 
many problems when he first arrived in Con- 
akry. Foremost, he said, was the feeling he 
encountered among Guinea’s government 
leaders that he had been chosen for his post 
solely on account of his color. Added to 
this was the party line used by the Com- 
munist bloc in Conakry that he was nothing 
more than a Negro stooge of the capitalists. 


CAN’T FAN HIM 


He came to Conakry with two strikes 
against him—but so far the Communists 
have been unable to strike him out. On the 
contrary, he has become one of the most 
respected of all ambassadors in this young 
republic. - A reputable source stated, in fact, 
that Guinea’s President Sekou Toure told 
Averill Harriman, who visited here recently 
on a factfinding trip for Senator Kennedy, 
that Ambassador Morrow was considered 
“the best liked and most trustworthy of all 
foreign diplomatic personnel” by Guinean 
Government leaders. 

The Ambassador, a tall, lean and hand- 
some man who looks much younger than his 
50 years, displays tempered optimism about 
the Republic of Guinea's future. 

The career Foreign Service officers who 
work with the Ambassador at the Embassy 
are unanimous in their praise of his work. 
A typical comment is, “I have never seen 
a more dedicated or hard working Ambassa- 
dor. It is inspiring to work with him.” 


The United States should be proud of men 
like Ambassador John H. Morrow and State 
t Communications Supervisor 
Howard F. Williams, and their colleagues 
out here. They are working tirelessly and 
with great dedication in a post that is con- 
sidered by the State Department, from the 
point of view of climate, health and political 
situation, as probably its most difficult in 
the world today. : 





National Recognition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

NATIONAL RECOGNITION 

Elevation of John P. Cosgrove, a native 
of Pittston and a resident of Potomac, Md., 
to the presidency of the National Press Club 
in Washington is an unusual distinction. 

The club, the largest of its kind in America, 
has @ membership of 4,980, including 1,116 
who are active on the Washington scene, one 
of the world’s leading news centers. To be 


singled out by such an organization for its 
top office is not only recognition, but an 
achievement. 

As the club's 58d president, Mr. Cosgrove 
follows in the footsteps of some of the Na- 
tion’s leading journalists—writers who have 
recorced the history of one of the most ex- 
citing period mankind has known. 

A son of Mrs. Ray Cosgrove, now 4 resi- 
dent of Washington,. and the late Mr. Cos- 
grove, he was born at 235 South Main Street, 
Pittston, attended Pittston and’ St. John's 
High Schools and gained his first experience 
writing .gemeral news and sports for the 
Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. 

In 1987, the family moved to Washington 
and he joined the staff of the Associated 
Press there. After 2. years, he went to the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee in. 1940 and subsequentiy handled 
public relations for the late Senator Hiram 
Johnson. 

When the Second World War broke out, 
he entered the Navy and had tours of duty 
with naval communications and civilian cen- 
sorship under Byron Price before he went 
to sea for 2 years with a destroyer escort. 
Presently, he is director of publications for 
Broadcasting Publications. 

He has been active in the Press Club for 
years, serving as a member and vice chair- 
man of the board of. governors, financial 
secretary, vice president, chairman of the 
publications committee, and. editor of 
SHRDLU. Associates paid him the high 
compliment of electing him to the presidency 
without opposition. 

His wife, the former Patricia O’Hara, is a 
daughter of the late Joyce O’Hara, Pittston 
native, who was associated for many years 


with Eric Johnson, head of the Motion Pic« 


ture Producers Association. 

It is a privilege to salute Jack Cosgrove 
as he takes his place among local news- 
papermen and leaders in other fields who 
enhanced the reputation of the community 
through their activities and accomplish- 
ments. 





The United States and the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated December 27, 1960, which I have 
received from Paul W. Reeves, who is an 
outstanding citizen of Manila, Philip- 
pines, and whose only interest is to see 
that justice and fair play is done to the 
Filipino people. ‘The letter is factual 
and persuasive, I hope the matter may 
be given attention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: \ 

Mania, PHiuiprines, December 27, 1960. 
AMERICA’S PULFILLMENT OF Promise To Pay 

War DamaGe CrLaIMs IN PHILIPPINES HAs 

BEEN DELAYED 15 Yzars 
Hon. Estes Keravver, 

Senate Appropriations Committce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Deak SENATOR KEFAUVER: I know that you 
believe in justice and fairplay, and I am 
sure every Member of the U.S. Congress has 
the same feeling. ‘Therefore, as a reminder, 
I should like to acquaint you with the fol- 
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lowing pertinent facts in connection with 
an obligation to the claimants— 
a long overdue promise which has remained 
unfulfilled for more than 15 years. 

On December 28, 1941, the late President 
Roosevelt issued a proclamation to the peo- 
ple of the Philippines in which he made a 
pledge to restore freedom and independence 
and to protect the interests of the Filipino 
people. And again on August 13, 1943, the 
late President Roosevelt again reiterated the 
following solemn pledge: “We shall keep this 
promise just as we have kept every promise 
which America has made to the Filipino 
people. You will soon be redeemed from 
the Japanese yoke and you will be assisted 
in the full repair of the ravages caused by 
the war.” 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
was enacted by the U.S. Congress and the 
sum of $400 million was appropriated to make 
full restitution for war damages and property 
losses in the Philippines. This amount was 
entirely inadequate; in fact, it was one- 
tenth of former Ambassador Paul McNutt’s 
estimate of replacement cost of property 
damaged. In 1946, Paul McNutt testified 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that the replacement of property destroyed 
and damaged would approximate $4,080 mil- 
lion. 

The United States established the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission and Frank A. 
Waring was appointed to serve as Chairman. 
Chairman Waring testified on April 24, 1950, 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
as follows: “The extent of war damage in 
the Philippines defies description, and even 
imagination. Manila was more than 50 per- 
cent destroyed. General Eisenhower is 
quoted as saying it was the most damaged 
city in the world with the possible excep- 
tion of Warsaw. Destruction was not con- 
fined to Manila; it was spread with lavish 
impartiality from one end of the land to the 
other. The other principal cities such as 
Nlollo, Cebu City, Zamboanga, Davao, and 
Baguio (the summer capital) were laid 
waste. Factories were bombed, burned, and 
looted. Major business firms were destroyed 
and a large portion of the agricultural land 
was greatly damaged. People were driven 
from their homes, farmers lost productive 
work, animals and tools were destroyed, 
thausands were left penniless and lacked the 
bare essentials of food and clothing. Sources 
of employment vanished.” 

By no stretch of imagination can the moral 
damage be assessed, but every Filipino had 
faith in the promises of the late President 
Roosevelt and high officials in Washington, 
and they fully expected that complete res- 
titution would be made for the physical and 
economic damage. 

The House Committee on Insular Affairs 
made a thorough investigation of the prop- 
erty losses in the Philippines and filed a 
report on April 6, 1946, from which the 
following is quoted: “The Philippines is 
the most devastated land in the world. 
Years of labor will be necessary before the 
former physical conditions in the islands 
can be restored. Commercial buildings, 
stores, office buildings, factories, bridges, 
docks, piers, transport facilities, utilities, 
communication lines—in fact, everything on 
which the Philippine economy depended has 
been destroyed.” : 

Congressman WALTER H. Jupp, member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, made 
the following statement in the House of 
Representatives on April 10, 1946: “I doubt 
that $400 million will ultimately be enough 
and I want the Recorp to show that fact. 
We in the committee recognize that we may 
have to increase the amount somewhat. We 
were conservative in our estimate. We said, 
let us authorize this amount now until we 
see how things go. If another $100. or $200 
million is eventually needed to put the Phil- 
lipines back on a sound basis, I am sure we 
will do it.” 
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Congressman GreorcE MrLuzR of California, 
‘on April 24, 1950, testified before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: ‘May I point 
out to you that when the old Committee on 
Insular Affairs recommended the legislation 
creating the Piilippine War Damage Com- 
mission, it specifically stated in its report 
that this was not a final act, that it was 
merely the beginning, because we had noth- 
ing to go on in order to establish the sum 
that would be necessary to meet legitimate 
and worthy claims.” 

The testimony of Chairman Waring, for- 
mer Ambassador McNutt, Congressman Judd, 
Congressman George Miller, and the House 
committees which investigated the losses in 
the Philippines were 100 percent correct in 
their unanimous opinion that the sum of 
$400 million was inadequate to pay the 
claims. 

As a result of the inadequacy of the $400 
million (authorized by the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946) to make 100-per- 
cent restitution, an arbitrary decision was 
reached in Washington to pay 75 percent of 
each claim instead of 100 percent. In 1946 
52% percent of each claim was paid, leaving 
a balance of 224% percent unpaid. 

H.R. 4311 was introduced in the House in 
February 1959, and called for an appropria- 
tion of $130 million to complete payment to 
the Philippine claimants. This bill was not 
reported out of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. On May 4, 1960, Congress- 
man ZABLOCKI, the same author of H.R. 4311, 
introduced H.R. 12078 to take care of the 
unpaid claims in the Philippines. On orders 
from the Department of State, H.R. 12078 
authorized the sum of $73 million instead of 
the former amount of $130 million called for 
in H.R. 4311. This latter bill by Congress- 
man ZaBLOCKI, H.R. 12078, was favorably re- 
ported out of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs by unanimous vote on June 
23, 1960, but the bill was not reached by the 
House before adjournment in 1960. 


Congressman ZABLocKI has introduced a 
new bill in the present Congress, and the 
amount authorized by said bill is $73 million. 
But what about the 25 percent which was 
arbitrarily lopped off by the State Depart- 
ment in 1946, In view of the promises and 
pledges made to the Filipino people by the 
date Président Roosevelt and other high 
US. Government officials, it is difficult for 
the Filipino people to understand why full 
restitution has not been made for their 
property losses. Certainly, it was the under- 
standing of the U.S. Congress (when the 
$400 million authorized by the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946) that full and 
complete restitution would be made. This 
situation is made more difficult for the 
Filipinos to understand when they read 
about loans, grants, and handouts to other 
countries—such as the recent grant of $300 
million to Laos, the recent development loan 
of $130 million to Turkey, the recent loan 
of $100 million to Yugoslavia to help stabi- 
lize the currency of that country, and a very 
recent loan of $50 million to Argentina to 
build highways. 

The Japanese war machine left an ugly 
path in the Philippines, leaving the people 
destitute, without food, medical care, and 
homes for shelter. No ally of America ever 
suffered as the Filipinos suffered, None of 


the countries receiving loans, grants, and- 


handouts suffered as did the Filipino people. 
The most loyal people to America in all Asia 
are the Filipino people, and the United States 
has no better friend in any country than 
President Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines. 
The lawmakers of the U.S. Congress should 
remember that American-Filipino friendship 
is a two-way street. It is not just a one-way 
street that points to the United States; the 
other end of the street points toward the 
Philippines, 
Sincerely, 
PAvt W. REEVES. 


January 30 
Things That Matter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following sermon de- 
livered by the Reverend Jule Ayers, ‘D.D., 
minister of First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on January 15, 1961: 

Tuincs THAT MATTER 


It is more important to make a life than 
merely to make a living. The making and 
spending of a living may crowd out the 
making of a life and the growing of a soul. 
The parable of the rich fool (Luke 12: 13-21) 
is a parable which applies to active and suc- 
cessful people. It has been called the 
American parable. We have in this coun- 
try raw materials, agricultural and industrial 
productivity, and genius for invention and 
manipulation. The rich man’s qualities are 
those which appeal to Americans. He was 
energetic. His flelds bore bumper crops. 
He had foresight and decision. He was the 
type who would make an excellent plant 
manager. 

It was easy to interrupt Jesus, but hard 
to throw him off the track or to entangle 
him, He refused to pass justice on a claim 
which was presented to him. Rather he 
listened to the claim, and then passed on to 
point out a deeper evil from which the 
claimant suffered, namely, covetousness. He 
said, “Keep yourselves from all covetousness, 
for a man’s life consisteth not of the things 
that he possesseth.” He used the parable of 
the rich fool to interpret the folly which 
covetousness brings to men. 

Jesus made it clear that he did not come 
to earth as a new judge or administrator. 
He did not come to make a new code of 
criminal law on this earth. If Jesus had 
made a collection of laws which were fitted 
to community and individual life in Pales- 
tine in 30 A.D., Christianity would have been 
unsuited to other centuries and countries. 
Rather Jesus gave himself to God, and His 
will, and out of love to Him have come prin- 
ciples and values which make for right gov- 
ernment, laws, and social relations. 

Sometimes we hear of a tragedy at a grain 
elevator where a man is buried under a 
mountain of wheat. When that happens the 
means of supporting life becomes the means 
of destroying life. The tragedy of the rich 
fool was the tragedy of success. The rich 
fool forgot that God (not himself) was the 
source of his prosperity. Therefore he 
lacked a sense of stewardship and account- 
ability to God for the use of the blessings 
which he had, He failed to use what he had 
in service to his fellow men. 

Life is made secure not by things, but by 
the right use of things. Jesus said, “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul?” Life consists of 
an abundance of peace and power which 
comes from communion with Christ and 
being “rich toward God.” 

To know this truth is mighty important 
as a new U.S. administration takes over the 
executive leadership of our country. This 
morning I am going to speak about things 
that matter and discuss the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, the relation of the United 
States to other nations of the world, and 
the responsibility which is ours, as citizens, 
in these crucial times. 


I 

Let us begin by saying that we are grate- 
ful for the administration of President 
Eisenhower. We bless God for his con- 
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tinued health, for the devotion which he 
showed to his country; and for the way in 
which, even this past week, recognition of 
his influence and leadership was given over 
television. When Winston Churchill was 
replaced by Clement Atlee at the close of 
World War II in Great Britain, this was 
felt to be no disgrace to the magnificent 
wartime prime minister. A new chapter was 
beginning in the Commonwealth. So in 
the United States the inauguration of 
President-elect John F, Kennedy marks the 
start of a new chapter in the United States. 
It is strange, but wonderful, the way a wis- 
dom and a mind greater than ours continues 
to work in the affairs of men and nations. 
Although I was not one who, by voting for 
him, helped him win the election, yet, I am 
happy that John F, Kennedy is our Presi- 
dent-elect. I have. come to feel that the 
United States needs to present a new and 
different image to the world right now. He 
will do that. He is the President of all of 
us. We shall pray for him. We shall work 
with him. 

We are encouraged by his Cabinet ap- 
pointments. Mr. McNamara, Secretary of 
Defense, is considered cool, calm, and per- 
suasive. In the realm of management he 
is thought of as a “pro.” After World War 
II he was credited with clearing up a co- 
lossal administrative mess in the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. He has no preconceived ideas about 
the reorganization of the military. He wants 
to analyze it himself. Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State, is a clear, quick thinker. He is not 
as bellicose as John Foster Dulles. He is 
able to turn vague policy into workable pro- 
gram. Chester Bowles and Adlai Stevenson 
are distinct and differing personalities. 
Dean Rusk does not stand in awe of them, 
but promises to be able to lead them and 
work with them. These three men will give 
Mr. Kennedy excellent background, and 
loyal support, for decisions that he will have 
to make. 

Mr. Ribicoff is very influential and popular 
in Congress. He is much interested in wel- 
fare schemes, but (and this is very im-~ 
portant) he is realistic about budget limi- 
tations. Mr. Udall, of the Interior, is an 
ardent conservationist and student of re- 
search. Mr. Goldberg, in Labor, had his 
appointment applauded even by Barry GOLp- 
WATER. He will be no mouthpiece for George 
Meany and Walter Reuther on every issue. 
He gives promise of finding ways of getting 
business and labor to work together. Bob 
Kennedy, in the Justice Department, will 
soon become the “assistant President.” He 
will outdo Sherman Adams in his close tie 
to the President. This may be good or bad. 
He has ability, and he may prove to be a 
tower of strength in the new administration. 

It is safe to say that no President-elect in 
recent years has made as thorough prepara- 
tion for assuming office following election 
as Mr. Kennedy has made. He has had 
surveys made in the field of space missiles, 
economic conditions, and farm groups. None 
of these surveys give simple answers, for the 
problems before us are complex. ‘We shall 
need to call upon a wisdom, a guidance, 
and a patience greater than we have known 
to accomplish some of the objectives before 
us. 


Professors have been consulted by our 
President-elect. Some professors emphasize 
research and dwell “in ivory towers.” We 
need all the men in research that we can 
have, and we need the funds to put them 
there and keep them there. Some profes- 
sors are teachers, and are at their best in 
classroom situations. At Wilkes College we 
have professors in both of these categories. 
However, we also have men like Professors 
Matley and Rosenberg, who are at the center 
of community political and economic life. 
They are invaluable to the growth and wel- 
fare of this area. So Mr. Kennedy has coun- 
seled with this type of professor in many 
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parts of the country. These men work closely 
with political parties, industry, labor, and 
taxpayer groups. Let us be thankful that he 
has sought their help. He may use what he 
wants of their counsel, and our country may 
well be the better for it. 

In his book “Profiles in Courage,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy called attention to men in public life 
in the United States who put the welfare 
of the Nation above that of themselves, and 
of particular sections and localities. He 
seems to admire people of that kind. We 
certainly need in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and in the Congress, men and 
women who see their offices as opportunities 
to promote the welfare of the entire land, 
rather than to pass “pork barrel legislation” 
for “the boys” back home. Our times are 
calling for a dedication which looks beyond 
the expedient, and is based on love and 
loyalty to the whole country. 

In Cuba Mr. Castro has lost the support of 
the middle and educated classes. Taxes are 
up and wages are down. He was unable to 
come through on his promises of goods in 
the stores for Christmas. As Hitler tried to 
unit Germany by crying out against the 
Jews, so Castro whips up fear of invasion 
from the United States in the hope that he 
may be a martyr, or have an excuse to flee 
rather than to face the judgment of his own 
people. The problems of Cuba, or Berlin, of 
Laos, of Congo, of the drain of gold are tre- 
mendous. Yet, there is emerging a spirit of 
dedication and concern which may yet en- 
able us to seize, and make the most of, the 
peril and opportunity of this hour. 

II 

What are some of the tasks that are before 
us? What should be ‘some of our aims and 
policies? We must have broad basic dims 
that correspond with the deep aspirations of 
the world’s peoples, and which meet the 
challenge of the Communist bloc. In a sense 
our task is still to help “make the world safe 
for democracy.” Many nations today are go- 
ing through their 1776. They want to be in- 
dependent. A new world is in the making. 
Communist powers are doing all they can to 
shape it to their will. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that this is an era of change, lib- 
eration, promise and hope. Along with bi- 
lateral and regional arrangements like NATO 
and the Organization of American States we 
need to give further attention to, and lead- 
ership to, the United Nations. Here we have 
a forum of world opinion, and a channel of 
negotiation with friends and adversaries. All 
the voting will not go our way.. We are not 
like a prima donna on the stage today who 
can appear before the world public and get 
one “curtain call” after another, Yet, we 
have the heritage of Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson here. The 
new world that is coming into being in this 
“revolution of rising expectations” is more 
in harmony with the spiritual foundations of 
the United States than it is with anything 
else. We can be thankful that both candi- 
dates for the Presidential office were aware 
of this. John F. Kennedy is very articulate 
and persuasive on this subject. 

The less developed areas of the earth need 
capital goods far beyond their present vol- 
ume. We have to make a maximum effort to 
build up our technidai and administrative 
competence. This means that we need more 
people in this country studying foreign 
languages. We are actually hamstrung at 
many points because of the ignorance of 
languages by so many of our people. This 
idea of a peace corps to underdeveloped 
lands is terrific. We believe that more and 
more of our youth and adults will be giving 
themselves for oversea service. Such service 
is the highest kind of citizenship. I hope 
that some of you who are listening to me 
now will heed this challenge. 

We need action to correct or minimize 
swings in the prices of basic conrmodities. 
This will do much to improve our ties with 
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Latin America. We must help tackle the 
population problem in areas of rapid growth. 
We must find new forms of international 
cooperation and teamwork. This will in- 
chude securing greater participation from 
Western Europe and Japan in economic aid 
to underdeveloped areas. They will hare to 
play their part with the rest of us, in opening 
doors to a better life to people in many such 
areas. 

We need to persevere in the matter of the 
limitation and control of armaments. 
Weapons are becoming so distructive that 
the of world war III is unbearable. 
Folks who are in the know about weapons, 
and civil defense, realize that the general 
public has no idea of the extent of the threat 
of catastrophe and annihilation. In fact 
many wonder whether we have any. more 
then 10 years to go before the entire United 
States may be vastly different than any- 
thing that we cam imagine. After such 2 
time, God will still exist, and people will still 
be on earth, and America will still bear that 
hame. Nevertheless for the mental health 
of the citizenry we only are given to know so 
much of our peril. This being true, we have 
to work in season and out of season on the 
matter of limitation and control of arma- 
ments. This peril exists for others too. So 
we should examine every proposal for nego- 
tiation that is made. To do this will in- 
volve the possibility of risks of failure in 
negotiations. It will require patience and 
forbearance beyond description. 

We can be firm and yet we can be fair. 
We will never give this country away. We 
have a Constitution that is precious to us. 
We also have a Supreme Court. Anyone who 
thinks that to appease Castro, we will give 
away the base at Guantanamo Bay just 
doesn’t know America. However, we realize 
that ultimately the rulers of Russia and 
China are also responsible to God and to 
their people. International alinermhents are 
not timeless and unchanging. Those whom 
we oppose now were our comrades and 
friends not long ago. Let us not Mve with 
stereotyped images of our adversaries. Let 
us continue to converse, negotiate, and com- 
pete on a world scale, for the sake of the 
great possibilities that.still are ahead for the 
nations of mankind. 

Moreover, let us admit that we have made 
mistakes In the past too. We have supported 
men like Batista in Cuba, and many others 
in various lands, who were not concerned tu 
right ancient wrongs (and to provide oppor- 
tunities for land, education, and economic 
growth) but rather to keep themselves in 
power. We have given many dollars, and 
much outmoded military equipment when 
we might have given technicians and eco- 
nomic aid. We have built airfields when 
we should have helped people to build irriga- 
tion dams and to learn crop rotation. 

But we still have opportunities for new 
patterns in trade and diplomatic relations. 
We are exchanging more and more students 
to the enrichment of our country and other 
nations of the world. We are entering a 
new era. We are ready and willing to make 
new sacrifices to help assure a new day in 
justice and health for all the peoples of the 
earth. ; 

In World War II we learned that there 
was not one France, but two Prances. There 
was the France of the Vichy government, 
which was subservient to Hitler. There was 
also the France of the underground. the 
France of De Gaulle. In World War II we 
learned that there were two Germanys, the 
Germany of the Nazis and the Germany of 
those confessional churchmen who refused to 
bow the knee to the oppressor. In World 
War II we learned that there were two 
Japans, the Japan of the military clique, and 
the Japan which has provided the founda- 
tions of that great nation today. 

So in the United States there are two 
Americas. There is the America of ease and 
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comfort, the America of gadgets and com- 


God, This is the America which welcomes 
the inauguration of President-elect John F. 
Kennedy. This is the America which pro- 
poses to seize the possibilities of this hour 
for which we, individually and collectively, 
are responsible. 





Wisconsin: Top Papermaker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, creative- 
ness, hard work, and faith in a good, use- 
ful purpose stand as keys to progress and 
success. These attributes find their best 
expression within a free climate. 

Today, the papermaking industry—of 
great importance to the economy of my 
home State, Wisconsin—constructively 
reflects these fundamental principles of 
our free enterprise system. 

Wisconsin, the leading pulp and paper 
producer, accounts for about one-tenth 
of the entire production of paper in the 
United States. During the 1950’s, the 
paper industry almost doubled its em- 
ployment and its production increase by 
about 50 percent. In 1959, the Badger 
State turned out 314 million tons of the 
34.1 million tons produced in the coun- 
try that year. The industry now employs 
about 40,000 persons throughout the 
State, about 9 percent of Wisconsin's 
manufacturing payroll. A key to the in- 
dustry’s progress has been creative ef- 
forts to meet the new, fast-changing 
needs of modern America. 

In these challenging times, this prog- 
ress is important, not only to the indus- 
try itself, but to thousands of other per- 
sons benefiting from the economic activ- 
ity—such as sales, transportation, and 
other services—stimulated by expansion 
of the paper industry. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
printed an informative article on the in- 
dustry’s progress, entitled “State Earned 
Top Papermaking Rank the Hard Way— 
Through Research,” reviewing the fine 
record of progress by the papermaking 
industry in Wisconsin. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 

Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

State EARNED Tor PAPERMAKING RANK THE 
Harp Way—TuHRovGcH RESEARCH 

Wisconsin, top papermaking State in the 
Nation, earned its rank the hard way— 
through meticulous research and wide 
diversification. 

There are literally thousands of applica- 
tions today for Wisconsin-made paper, rang- 
ing from sanitary and cleansing tissues to 
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fine writing and printing papers to boxes, 
bags and cartons. 

This diversification bodes well for the fu- 
ture of the industry in the State and is a 
tribute to the ingenuity of the early Wis- 
consin papermakers, many of whom were 
almost put out of business when cheaper 
Canadian newsprint was permitted to enter 
the United States tariff free in 1911. Up 
until then newsprint had been a leading 
Wisconsin paper product. 


TWO GIANTS 


Now there is no newsprint production in 
the State and the one papermill in the 
State owned by a newspaper, the Flambeau 
Paper Division of the Kansas City Star Co. 
at Park Falls, now devotes its entire output 
to higher grade paper products. 

The two giants of the State papermaking 
industry are Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Neenah, 
founded in 1872, and Marathon Division of 
American Can Co. Marathon was founded 
at Rothschild in 1909 but now has its execu- 
tive offices at Neenah. 

Kimberly-Clark operates five mills in Wis- 
consin and others in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Tennessee, Michigan, Illinois, 
Minnesota and California and has oversea 
operations in Canada, England, West Ger- 
many, France, South Africa, Australia and 
Mexico. 


MARATHON HAS SIX PLANTS IN STATE 
Marathon operates plants in six Wisconsin 


. cities and others in Michigan, New York, 


Washington, California, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Canada. 

Both of these great organizations have 
grown by expansion and consolidations since 
their founding, until today they are among 
the world’s largest, with widely diversified 
production and worldwide distribution. 

Kimberly-Clark makes coated and un- 
coated printing papers, business and writing 
papers, industrial papers and wadding, sani- 
tary napkins, facial tissue, towels, table nap- 
kins, bathroom tissue, barber towels and 
neckstrips, interior packaging, filter materials 
and nonwoven fabric. The Marathon line 
includes packaging materials, towels and nap- 
kins, toilet paper, facial tissues, waxed and 
many other papers. 


SPECIALTY ITEMS 


The first paper mill on the Wisconsin River, 
built in 1887, is now known as the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., of Port Edwards. Ne- 
koosa-Edwards specializes in fine writing and 
business papers and speciality food papers 
and wrappings. 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., now 
Wisconsin's third largest paper company, was 
originally organized in 1894 to consolidate 
several small waterpower firms on the Wis- 
consin River at Wisconsin Rapids. 

It completed its first paper mill in 1904 at 
Wisconsin Rapids, and now has additional 
operations there and at Biron, Whiting, Ap- 
pleton, and Stevens Point, all in Wisconsin. 

Consolidated, specializing in enamel book 
paper, also produces waxing papers, paper- 
board, paperboard products, and Consoweld 
laminated plastic. 

MAJOR STRENGTH NOT IN MAJOR COMPANIES 


The strength of the Wisconsin paper in- 
dustry is not concentrated in these few 
major corporations. It also is found in the 
strong position of the smaller companies 
with their multivaried lines of highly spe- 
cialized products, in their research labora- 
tories that are constantly devising new im- 
provements in paper and new applications 
for its use. 

Dlustrative of how a crippling blow could 
become a blessing is the experience of the 
Rhinelander Paper Co. Almost put out of 
business by Canadian competition begin- 
ning in 1911, the company first switched 
from newsprint to coarse wrapping papers 
and tissues. 
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SUPREME TODAY 


Then in 1916 it decided to experiment 
with the new glassine and greaseproof paper 
which had just recently been introduced 
in Germany. 

Today, in its own field, Rhinelander is 
supreme, the largest producer of glassine 
and greaseproof papers in the world. 

Other companies took different but equally 
successful routes to new stability when 
threatened by price competition from 
Canada and later from the huge coarse-grade 
papermilis of the south. 

A typical example would be Wisconsin’s 
largest specialty mill, the Thilmany Pulp 
& Paper Co., founded in 1883 at Kaukauna 
as a kraft mill. 

Thilmany still is a kraft mill, but while 
kraft was once the end product today 
Thilmany takes kraft paper and works it 
into an almost endless variety of specialty 
papers. 

Describing the company’s conversion, a 
business magazine said that out of Thil- 
many’s laboratories came crinkled and crepe 
papers for wrapping irregularly shaped ar- 
ticles, waterproof case liners to protect in- 
dustrial products from moisture, laminated 
kraft covered with wax to be used largely for 
fabrication into cartons and containers for 
food and garments bags for dry cleaners. 

GREATLY EXPANDED SPECIAL PRODUCTION 

The greatly expanded asphalt paper pro- 
duction, colored it, creped it, reinforced it 
and gave it special treatments to prevent 
mold, resist fire, prevent corrosion, and in- 
crease wet strength. 

The first papermill west of the Alleghenies 
exclusively devoted to fine writing papers 
was Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, founded by 
William Gilbert in 1887. 

The company has been, through the years, 
@ leading proponent in applying laboratory 
research and scientific control to the manu- 
facture of paper. 

As a consequence, Gilbert has contributed 
a number of notable firsts to its product 
fleld. Today one of the country’s leading 
manufacturers in the 25-percent and 100- 
percent-cotton-fiber grades, it is also a large 
manufacturer of currency papers for foreign 
use. 

HOMEGROWN 


Another homegrown manufacturer is the 
Bergstrom Paper Co. of Neenah. Founded 
by D. W. Bergstrom in 1904, the company 
has grown rapidly and produces a variety of 
book papers, offset and office printing papers 
and sensitized safety papers. A descendant 
of the founder, Nathan H. Bergstrom, is the 
current chairman, president, and general 
manager. 

Wausau Paper Mills Co. at Brokaw special- 
izes in a variety of fine bond, index, offset, 
mimeo, duplicator, ledger and text papers 
for writing, printing and general business 


consumption. 


ALSO LEADS IN ANOTHER FIELD 


Another field in which Wisconsin paper- 
mills lead the Nation is in the production 


_ of sanitary papers. 


Many of the State’s mills share in this 
production; several concentrate exclusively 
in this field. One of the largest of these, 
known nationally for its products, is Char- 
min Paper Products Co., Green Bay, a sub- 
sidiary of Proctor & Gamble. The firm 
has two plants in Green Bay, a groundwood 
mill at Little Rapids in West De Pere and 
@ papermill in Cheboygan, Mich. 

Under the product name of Charmin the 
company produces bathroom and facial tis- 
sues, kitchen roll towels and dinner napkins. 
Under the Evergreen trademark it produces 
interfold and roll toilet tissue, folded and 
roll towels and napkins for institutional and 
industrial users. Green Bay also boasts the 
famed northern plant of Marathon, waa 
tissues are nationally known. 
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TWO BIG DIVISIONS 


Wisconsin is also the home of two im- 
portant divisions of the worldwide Scott 
Paper Co. organization. 

The Marinette Paper Co. at Marinette and 
the Falls Power & Paper Co., at Oconto Falls, 
both Scott subsidiaries, produce a good share 
of Scott’s familiar sanitary products includ- 
ing facial and toilet tissues, paper towels and 
napkins. 

The variety of papers made by smaller 
Wisconsin mills is also quite impressive. 
Badger Paper Mills, Peshtigo, works from 
free to finished product; it manufactures 
watermarked ToNonKa bond, mimeo and 
duplicator papers, manifold (or second 
sheets) and FRESHrap waxed papers in both 
bread wrappers and household rolls. 


FAMILIAR SIGHT IN CLASSROOMS 


Riverside Paper Corp. of Appleton manu- 
factures sulphite bond, mimeo, ledger and 
duplicator papers, plain and watermarked, 
both white and colored. 

In addition, Riverside makes and converts 
@ complete packaged line of Tru-Rite and 
Tru-Ray school papers which are familiar in 
classrooms throughout the Nation. 

The Nation’s leading manufacturer of col- 
ored and specialty coated papers is in Apple- 
ton. The Appleton Coated Paper Co. using 
the off-the-paper-machine method of coat- 
ing produces standard stock lines of white 
and colored coated book, cover, label, box 
coverings and kraft papers, bristols and 
tough check, both for letterpress and offset 
printing. 

MASKING PRODUCED 


Stock lines of masking and reproduction 
proofing papers for the lithographic in- 
dustry, coated bonds and duplicating papers 
and metallic coated label and cover are also 
manufactured. These papers are merchan- 
dised through paper distributors through- 
out the United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
abroad. 

The company’s specialty products include 
N.C.R. (no carbon required) papers made 
for the National Cash Register Co., white 
and colored coated tag for the tag manu- 
facturers, aluminum-coated reflective insula- 
tion paper and special grades used in mak- 
ing dry cell batteries, window shades, pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesive application, show- 
cards, seed packages, gift wraps, greeting 
cards, phonograph record sleeves, and many 
other products. 

HERE’S NEW AND NOTEWORTHY TREND 


A new and noteworthy trend in Wisconsin 
is toward greater use of local Wisconsin 
species like aspen and hardwoods, considered 
almost worthless only a few years ago. 

The Green Bay Paper & Pulp Co., has 
pioneered a new process of these species, 
manufacturing container board which is 
converted into corrugated boxes in the com- 
pany’s associated Green Bay box plant. This 
marks a new milestone in the conservation 
of natural resources of the State and Nation. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Mill Division, 
Tomahawk, is one of the Nation’s leading 
producers of semichemical corrugating 
medium which is used in the manufacture 
of corrugated boxes and shipping containers. 

Today, except for 3 mills of which 2 are 
comparatively small, all of Wisconsin's 
primary paper production is concentrated in 
46 mills in the northern two-thirds of the 
State. 


By far the largest of these three south- 
ern Wisconsin plants is the Cornell Paper- 
board Products Co., formerly the Hummel 
& Downing Co., in Milwaukee with a capacity 
of 550 pounds of paperboard for containers 
a day. Cornell also operates another mill at 
Cornell, Wis. It is a division of the St. 
Regis Paper Co., as is Rhinelander. 

Cornell depends heavily on waste paper 
for its raw material, and this is also the case 
with the U.S. Paper Mills at De Pere, which 
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turns out a wide range of rugged light- 
weight chip, document manila, sulphite 
screenings and specialties for industrial box- 
ing and other uses. 


LED TO ANOTHER IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


Side by side with the paper industry an- 
other important business has developed in 
Wisconsin. That is the building of machin- 
ery and other equipment for the paper and 
pulp mills. 

The oldest and largest of these firms, 
founded at Beloit in 1858 as the O. E. Merrill 
Co. and closely identified ever since with the 
Wisconsin paper industry, is the Beloit Iron 
Works. It is the largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of papermaking machinery in the 
world, employing 2,800 persons in its Beloit 
plant. Since 1882, the Beloit Iron Works has 
produced-more than one complete paper ma- 
chine a year for Wisconsin manufacturers 
alone. 





The Abolition Distortions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


_ Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks.in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Fullerton, Calif., News Tribune 
of January 14,1961: - 

Tuer ABOLITION DISTORTIONS 


Several large newspapers around the coun- 
try have been hoodwinked into supporting 
allegations that films of Communist-led riots 
in San Prancisco last May were colored and 
falsified for showing as “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” a documentary currently much in de- 
mand in Orange County. 

Charges of distortion against the film, 
which is made up of on-the-spot television 
coverage, center mainly on the circumstance 
that college students participating in riots 
against the House Un-American Activities 
Committee were not: prosecuted and on an 
account of the affair in the Reporter maga- 
zine of November 24, 1960. 

We have discussed in these columns be- 
fore the views of Judge Albert J. Axelrod in 
whose court the students arrested for rioting 
were discharged. Judge Axelrod declared 
there were enough facts to justify convic- 
tion on at least two grounds but he felt there 
were overriding considerations, principally 
that a conviction could carry with it a stigma 
that might handicap the young people in 
later life and a mass trial “‘would play di- 
rectly into the hands of those who create the 
unrest and do everything in their power to 
upset our democratic processes and way of 
life.” 

After his action in freeing the students 
had been acclaimed by the committee’s 
most vocal critics as an admission that Com- 
munists were not involved in the distur- 
bances, Judge Axelrod took even greater 
pains to set the record straight. He agreed 
fully, he said, with the country’s No. 1 au- 
thority on Communist activity—J. Edgar 
Hoover, Chief of the FBI. This, in part, is 
what Hoover said: “The Communists dem- 
onstrated in San Francisco just how power- 
ful a weapon Communist infiltration is. 
They revealed how it is possible for only a 
few Communist agitators, using mob psy- 
chology, to turn peaceful demonstrations 
into riots.” And this: “Immediately after 
the affair ended, the party’s national leader, 
Gus Hall, congratulated the west coast 
comrades for the initiative and leadership 
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they displayed at all stages of demonstra- 
tions.” 

Now about the article in the Reporter. 
It related: “After the riots were over, the 
sheriff of San Francisco County said: ‘There 
was no act of physical aggression on the 
part of the students.’ ” 

When the sheriff of San Francisco County 
was asked about this comment attributed to 
him he declared: “I did not make that state- 
ment. I do not know the author of the ar- 
ticle and have never spoken to him and have 
never been interviewed by him.” 

Distortions are associated with “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” all right. But they didn’t 
originate with the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee the authorities who had to 
cope with the rioting—or the camera lenses 
which recorded this sordid defiance of law 
and order. : 





Lest We Forget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include therein the short story 
of freemen on the sure road to slavery. 

Now, altogether, Americans, let us put 
our feet heavy on the proper brakes, 
before we suffer the same fate as has 
every nation on earth that followed too 
long the call of the Federal regimentors 
and reckless spenders of the people’s tax 
dollars. ; 

Tue Srory or 10 LitTLE FREE WORKERS 
(These are the workers: railroader, doctor, 

lineman, miner, steelworker, farmer, 

lawyer, grocer, salesclerk, reporter) 

Ten little free workers in this country fine 
and fair. 

But if you cherish your freedom—worker 
have a care. 

Ten little free workers—railroader was doing 
fine 

Until the Socialists got him—then there were 
nin 


e. 

Nine little free workers laughed at railroad- 
er’s fate 

Along came Federal medicine—then there 
were eight. 

Eight little free workers thought this coun- 
try heaven 

But the Government took over utilities, then 
there were seven. 

Seven little free workers—till the miners 
got in a fix. 

Uncle said coal’s essential and took over 
leaving six. 

Six little free workers till the day did arrive 

The steel mills, too, were federalized—then 
there were five. 

Five little free workers—but the farmers are 
free no more 

The farms have been collectivized—that 
leaves only four. ; 

Four little free workers till the Government 
did decree 

All must have free legal advice—then there 
were three. 

Three little free workers—the number is 
getting few, 

But with Government groceries selling food— 
then there were two. 

Two little free workers—our story’s almost 
done, 

With clerks at work in Federal stores—that 
leaves only one. 
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One little free worker—the reporter son-of- 


a-gun 
Mustn’t criticize Government—so now there 
are none. 
Ten little workers—but they are no longer 
free 


They work when and where ordered, and at 
a fixed rate you see, 
And it all could have been prevented if they’d 
only seen fit to agree 
And work together instead of saying, “It 
to me.” 





New Techniques in Highway Engineering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am tremendously impressed with the new 
engineering horizons being adopted in 
the Federal-State highway programs 
throughout the country, and particularly 
the ingenuous techniques now almost 
universally employed to use the most 
modern mechanical and electronic de- 
vices in highway and bridge construc- 
tion, with great savings of time and 
money. 

Radio telephones, electric computers, 
aerial photography, infrared rays, and 
nuclear energy are only a few of the new 
scientific developments that are being 
applied to the construction of highways 
in an astonishing manner. 

It was the Federal-State Highway Act 
of 1956 that gave birth to the adoption 
of these methods and timesaving tech- 
niques, and the adaptation of these sci- 
entific developments has constantly in- 
creased ever since. 

The outstanding authority in the 
country in this field of highway con- 
struction is H. A. Radzikowski, Chief, 
Division of Development, U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce. 

Recently, he delivered an address en- 
titled “New Techniques in Highway En- 
gineering,” at the annual meeting of the 
American Road Builders Association at 
Atlanta, Ga. While specifically directed 
to county engineers, this illuminating re- 
port has attracted wide national atten- 
tion among all State highway depart- 
ments. 

In my remarks, I include the article 
which I have referred to above: 

New TECHNIQUES IN HicHWAY ENGINEERING 
(By H. A. Radzikowski, Chief, Division of 

Development, Office of Operations, Bureau 

of Public Roads, U.S. Department of Com- 

merce, presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Road Builders’ Association’s 
county division in Atlanta, Ga., Monday 

afternoon, September 19, 1960) 


We live in an environment of progress. 
In this environment the highway organiza- 
tions of the Nation have developed, proven, 
and introduced new techniques. They are 
utilized to the fullest extent by some high- 
way departments and to a varying degree 
by others. More universal use of these im- 
proved techniques can be achieved through 
more effective communication between high- 
way departments, wider exchange of expe- 
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rience and more precise definitions of con- 
ditions under which the improved tech- 
niques economically apply. 

RADIO TELEPHONE—OPERATIONAL CONTROL 


This is not surprising. Fifteen years ago 
when we proposed improvement in the tech- 
niques of internal communication for high- 
way departments through the use of mobile 
radio, there was skepticism regarding cost, 
benefits, and practical applications. It took 
some of the forward looking county officials 
now here in attendance to pioneer the new 
methods and our friends of the highway in 
dustry press to repeatedly report the effi- 
ciencies developed. Today 821 highway de- 
partments use radio telephone in their daily 
operations and of these 537 are counties. 
Each one calls radio one of the most useful 
tools at his disposal. Radio for voice com- 
munications has enabled highway officials 
to weld their organizations into more ef- 
fective units for coordinated action. 


COUNTY WORKLOAD SIZE 


While radio has helped to emancipate the 
county engineer from desk routines, there 
are other new techniques recently developed 
that can aid in more effectively utilizing the 
county officials talents and experience. 

There are about 300 fast-growing urban 
counties, many of which will be the cities of 
tomorrow. They have the volume of work 
to individually utilize these new techniques. 
The average county, however, has under its 
jurisdiction about 650 miles of roads. It 
owns one major unit of equipment for each 
12 miles of road maintenance and recon- 
struction. The equipment has a replace- 
ment value ranging from $300,000 to $400,000 
depending on the amount of snow and ice 
control work and upon other factors. Gen- 
erally these average counties may not find 
it practical to utilize some of the more 
modern techniques individually because of 
the limited volume of work. In such in- 
stances, planned cooperation with other or- 
ganizations to jointly. share some of the new 
devices may offer a solution. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER USES 


New techniques can help the county engi- 
neer in procuring and processing the factual 
data involved in cost analyses. These are 
essential as a basis for making recommenda- 
tions and decisions. To best serve this pur- 
pose, cost analyses should be current and, 
therefore, should be made rapidly at fre- 
quent intervals. County engineers should 
not be required today to devote their 
limited time to the repetitive routines of 
fact gathering or time-consuming manual 
methods of cost analysis. Furthermore, 
these analyses will be most useful if they 
are on a uniform basis so that the county 
engineer can compare results with data 
from other counties. There is a lack of 
common definition or a yardstick for unit 
comparisons between counties. Yet such 
data are needed for county officials to com- 
pare the relative efficiency of maintenance 
practices, to determine when to convert an 
earth or gravel road to a dustless surface, 
what type of base stabilization to employ 
and whether a piece of equipment is obsolete 
in terms of economical performance to the 
point where it should be replaced. 

The electronic computer provides a solu- 
tion for fact procurement, retrieval and 
processing for counties willing to organize 
their recordkeeping on a uniform basis. 
Forty-one State highway departments, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, a few large counties, 
some highway consultants, and most univer- 
sities now own or rent and operate electronic 
computers. The Bureau of Public Roads and 
these other organizations have been prepar- 
ing programs for the electronic computer, 
and 405 have now been pooled in the Bureau's 
electronic computer program library for use 
by the highway industry. These programs 
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cover highway administration, planning, 
highway sufficiency rating analyses, traffic, 
and highway system analyses, highway and 
bridge design, estimating, construction, 
maintenance, inventory, and cost analyses. 
These programs have now been field tested 
and used for several years. They have been 
proven for speed, economy, increased engi- 
neering precision and closer management 
control. 

One of the programs prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads covers an analysis of 
equipment operating costs for rental pur- 
poses which is compatible with the American 
Association of State Highway Officials uni- 
form accounting system. The electronic 
computer program can produce for 25 pieces 
of road equipment annual data broken down 
into 44 items for each equipment unit and 
automatically print it out with column 
headings in 60 seconds. Supporting punch- 
card forms are being developed for uniform 

of basic time data by the equip- 
ment operator and at the other data gen- 
erating points. From punchcard stage, the 
system of equipment cost analysis is designed 
so that no human hand needs to process the 
data from its point of origin to the auto- 
matic print-out of final cost analysis by the 
computer. This can very practically eman- 
cipate the county engineer from repetitive 
routines and at the same time furnish him 
with current facts on which to base recom- 
mendations or decisions. 

County highway departments could follow 
a@ similar course of action in generating and 
processing highway maintenance cost data. 
These automatically processed data would 
provide’ excellent means for evaluation of 
methods, equipment, and materials utilized 
in highway repairs. 

The AASHO Manual of Uniform Highway 
Accounting could well serve as a guide, and 
the Bureau of Public Roads has highway 
engineers experienced in programing any 
uniform maintenance cost system for the 
electronic computer. 

Electronic computer programs are already 
available for the automatic analysis of 
highway sufficiency ratings by which to study 
county highway reconstruction needs. Other 
electronic computer programs can be de- 
signed for highway system inventories, 
equipment parts inventories, for the de- 
termination of the watershed areas for high- 
way drainage purposes and for many other 
uses in county highway engineering, admin- 
istration, and operation. 

Now how can even the smaller counties 
take advantage of these new techniques of 
data processing? Under new procedures re- 
cently adopted, colleges and universities can 
expand the scope of their electronic com- 
puter operations formerly confined to re- 
search and training. They can now offer 
computer service to others such as county 
highway departments. Any county might 
designate a college or university student 
from their area to handle or manage their 
electronic computer processing at the college 
on rented computer time. It would give a 
worthy student an opportunity to earn part 
of his way through college and training to 
better understand county government. The 
county would formulate the original record- 
ing of time, labor, materials, equipment, and 
work classifications in a manner compatible 
with uniform accounting objectives, the 
needs of the county commissioners and 
adaptability for automatic data processing. 
This is a worthy project for the joint co- 
operative action of the ARBA county and 
educational divisions. 

Other means of securing electronic com- 
puter services where a county highway de- 
partment does not have a sufficient workload 
is to pool requirements with other depart- 
ments of the county or with adjoining 
counties. In other instances, computer 
service might be obtained by renting time at 
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the State highway department computer 
center. This is now being done by a num- 
ber of State highway departments. 

The use of the electronic computer has 
now advanced to the extent that it can be 
of substantial assistance to the densely 
populated urban or suburban county in 
long-range planning of an entire highway 
network. There has been developed in the 
Bureau of Public Roads in cooperation with 
the District of Columbia Department of 
Highways and Traffic, the Minnesota De- 
partment of Highways, and the computer 
department of the Genéral Electric Co. at 
Phoenix, Ariz., new high-speed electronic 
methods of analyzing large masses of traffic 
data. These programs permit forecasting 
traffic in an entire area for a future design 
year, assigning that traffic to a complete net- 
work of existing and proposed roads and 
streets in the area, and then studying the 
through and turning movements of traffic at 
each intersection. Because we can study 
these areas now as a whole, taking into con- 
sideration their future growth, a better job 
can be done in providing the integrated 
highways to accommodate the rising traffic 
requirements of the future. The electronic 
computer programs utilize origin and des- 
tination traffic survey data obtained by con- 
ventional methods. 

HIGHWAY INVENTORY THROUGH AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Another highway engineering technique 
recently developed is in the taking of a per- 
manent inventory of the county highways 
with adjacent topography and improve- 
ments. This is accomplished by aerial 
photography which obtains cultural infor- 
mation and property line data for direct 
transfer to plan and profile sheets. A con- 
tinuous aerial photograph is obtained by 
using a shutterless camera with the rate of 
film movement synchronized with the 
ground speed of the airplane. A strip map 
for plan and profile purposes or for right-of- 
Way procurement can now be developed at 
only a fraction of the cost of conventional 
ground survey methods. 


INFRARED RAYS AND NUCLEAR ENERGY APPLICA- 
TIONS TO HIGHWAYS 


There are other fruitful sources of im- 
proved tools in this age of progress appli- 
cable to highways—the infrared rays and 
nuclear science. 

The Ohio Department of Highways is now 
using spectrology in rapid tests of traffic 
paint to insure quality control. A curve has 
been developed from an infrared ray spectro- 
analysis of a standard qualified paint. New 
shipments of paint are examined quickly 
under infrared rays and any that fail to 
conform to the standard curve are rejected. 
Similar methods are being used for testing 
the chemical purity of weed killers, partial 
identification of soil types, and gaging the 
alkaline content or relative alkalinity of 
portland cement. It is expected that many 
more highway uses will be found for the 
application of both infrared and ultraviolet 
rays. 

Michigan some time ago removed the de- 
velopmental tag from a nuclear gage that is 
used to determine the moisture and density 
of compacted embankments. This gage now 
is used daily on highway construction proj- 
ects. Complete determinations are made on 
undisturbed samples in 2 minutes right on 
the project. There is no delay waiting for 
reports from the laboratory, excessive com- 
paction is avoided and far more frequent 
checks can be made as the work progresses. 
These add up to improved quality and 
greater economy. 

The Texas State Highway Department has 
been licensed to use radioactive material. 
One application the department is using as 
a matter of routine is in checking the sound- 
ness Of welds in steel highway bridges with 
& nuclear gage. This application encourages 
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wider use of economical welded steel bridges 
because it is a rapid method of insuring high 
quality in the finished product. 

Work is now underway on the develop- 
ment of many other applications too. Not 
long ago, we prepared a list of 26 possible 
applications for the use of nuclear energy by 
highway departments. This list was then 
discussed with officials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Oak Ridge, Tenn. We were 
advised that in almost every instance parallel 
applications had already been tested for use 
by industry or in nuclear energy develop- 
ment. 

A cooperative project at Georgia Tech par- 
ticipated in by the Georgia State Highway 
Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads is in prog- 
ress at the present time. The objective of 
this project is the development of tech- 
niques for determining the cement content 
of concrete pavements and _ structures 
through the use of nuclear gages. A part of 
this project is directed toward improving the 
geometric design of mixers. 


At least one company is now prepared to 


develop a nuclear-energized self-luminous 
sign for highway traffic purposes. Such a 
sign would have many advantages over the 
electrically lighted signs that are now used. 
A project to carry forward the development 
of this sign is now in the discussion stage. 

Still other projects which are in the dis- 
cussion stage include the use of radioisotopes 
as tracers to determine when bituminous 
materials have been uniformly mixed with 
aggregates; the use of radioisotopes to deter- 
mine the absorption of herbicides used in 
weed control; to determine the thickness of 
traffic stripe paint; to develop automatic con- 
trols for adjusting the thickness of the paint 
film; to develop a gage to determine the 
thickness of asphalt and concrete pavements 
as they are being laid and to articulate such 
a@ gage with the paver so that necessary ad- 
justments will be made automatically; to 
develop techniques for using radioisotopes to 
trace the course of underground water so 
that adequate subsurface drainage facilities 
can be provided. 

These are but a few of the applications 
which will before long find themselves ‘in 
highway engineering. There is no reason 
why the highway program should not also 
benefit from their use. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has offered to lend its assistance 
in this work. 

These new techniques in highway engi- 
neering that have been developed or which 
will soon be available have application in 
your county and local programs as well as 
the State highway department activities. 
This would not have been true a short while 
ago. Progress, however, in nuclear science 
has, among other things, produced a plenti- 
ful supply of manmade radioisotopes. They 
are not too expensive and they are useful. 


NEW ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


In view of the modest highway budgets 
under which most counties operate, it is also 
important to discuss developments of job- 
proven equipment which are capable of pro- 
ducing high quality work at the lowest cost. 

Since a large portion of the highway budg- 
ets go into surfacing and resurfacing opera- 
tions, counties will want to take advantage 
of the new developments in portable crush- 
ers. A few years ago, a production of 150 
tons per hour was considered an outstanding 
performance. Today, a modern plant will 
produce twice this amount—in fact under 
some conditions, hourly output of 400 to 500 
tons has been achieved. 

The new rear-mounted rippers for large 
crawler tractors will be found more eco- 
nomical for excavation, where certain rock 
formations and shale are encountered in 
construction, than former methods involv- 
ing drilling and blasting. In fact, many of 
these materials can be broken up by ripping 
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into sizes that will permit loading into 
scrapers. Since much of this softer rock ma- 
terial is located below the surface, it was 
not possible to predetermine the amount 
that was rippable when these new units were 
first introduced. The development of a 
portable seismograph in the last seyeral years 
now makes it possible to predict the feasi- 
bility of ripping materials located below the 
surface. . 

In the period following World War II, 
about 150,000 miles of county and local 
roads have been paved with low type bitumi- 
nous surfaces, including the conversion of 
many thousands of miles of gravel roads. 
These types require periodic resealing at 
intervals of about 5 years. For the first time 
in many years, new equipment and methods 
have been developed which show consider- 
able promise. In the last several years, sev- 
eral models of single pass surface treatment 
units have been employed. These units both 
spray the asphalt and immediately cover it 
with chips in a single pass. Savings of 2 to 
3 cents per square yard for sealcoating by 
this method have been reported. Other ad- 
vantages of this new method include less 
interference to traffic during resealing opera-~ 
tions and the reduction of public relation 
problems which arise when this work is 
conducted in suburban areas. No doubt 
some irate housewives have called county 
engineers on the phone when the children 
tracked asphalt into the living room, or 
when they were unable-to drive the family 
car in front of their homes. 

Several improvements have been made in 
asphalt distributing equipment which could 
be utilized either in conventional operations 
or in the new methods just described. These 
include the uniform heating of the tank 
for viscosity control and the design of nozzles 
and pressure systems which will provide a 
uniform temperature spray from all nozzles. 

Automatic gradeline and cross section con- 
trols have been developed for bituminous 
paver-finishers and are being tested under 
actual project conditions. It is entirely pos- 
sible that this new device will be available 
for use on any standard paver-finisher model 
sometime in 1961. 

Pavers equipped with this new mechanical 
engineering development are not only capa-~ 
ble of laying smoother pavement courses in 
closely controlled lifts from a guide wire 
grade reference, but are also capable of pro- 
ducing smooth overlays over old, distorted 
pavements without extensive preliminary 
leveling operations or engineering effort. 

The automatic blade control for motor 
graders is now in widespread use for con- 
structing smooth subgrades for any type of 
pavement and for achieving accuracy in 
shaping mixed-in-place materials. Fine 
grading is achieved in about half the time 
as required by conventional methods and 
engineering time is reduced by as much as 
two-thirds. A tabulation in the appendix 
of this paper illustrates typical savings. 
This tabulation was made during tests con- 
ducted by Texas A. & M. College in which 
the Bureau of Public Roads participated. 

Suburban counties will be interested in 
some of the new developments in the con- 
crete paving field which have been designed 
to provide for greater economy and improved 
quality. These include: (1) The triple com- 
partment paver which is capable of produc- 
ing over one-third more concrete per hour 
than the conventional dual compartment 
type, and (2) highly portable and fully auto- 
matic central plants on which improved con- 
trol of the designed mix can be achieved 
under jobsite conditions. These latter 
plants can be used by counties not only for 
concrete, but also for other work such as the 
preparation of calcium chloride mixes for 
stabilization projects. 

Many counties which have compaction 
problems no doubt have already taken ad- 
vantage of some of the new machines which 
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have become available in the last few years. 
These include pneumatic rollers equipped 


chines which employ two or more compact- 
ing principles. 

Pneumatic rollers with low pressure tires 
(up to-55 pounds per square inch inflation) 
have proven quite adaptable to compaction 
of certain types of soils and to do an excel- 
lent job of imbedding chips in seal coat 
operations. The new self-propelled models 
with high pressure tires are now being used 
extensively in subgrade, base course and bi- 
tuminous concrete pavement compaction. 
Inflation pressure in the 100 to 120 pounds 
per square inch range are now possible with 
the heavy ply compactor tires. These infla- 
tion pressures and practical wheel loads can 
produce tire contact pressures during base 
and pavement construction which will ap- 
proach or exceed that produced by transport 
truck tires (i.e., 80 to 95 pounds per square 
inch). In the past, contact pressure exerted 
by steel-wheeled rollers usually has been 
limited to 50 or 60 pounds per square inch. 

Only in the last several years has it been 
recognized that the pressure exerted by a 
tire on a pavement or flat surface is not 
necessarily equal to the inflation pressure. 
The average tire contact pressure is also in- 
fluenced by tire size and by wheel load which 
in turn is limited by the ply rating of the 
tire for reasons of safety. It is believed that 
tire contact pressure is expressive of com- 
pacting ability in densifying the layers nor- 
mally used in base and flexible pavement 
construction and should be the principal 
criterion for rating pneumatic rollers used 
for this purpose. Tire contact pressure, 
along with tire contact width, is also impor- 
tant in rolling deep lifts in embankment 
construction and in proofrolling subgrades 
and base courses. A so-called 50-ton pneu- 
matic compactor which is sometimes speci- 
fied for proofrolling may exert tire contact 
pressure within a range of 50 to 100 pounds 
per square inch without changing the wheel 
loads. Tire engineering data developed in 
the last few years clearly illustrate that 
many of our currently used rating criteria 
such as*“pounds per inch of tire width” are 
not indicative of compacting ability. 

Vibratory rollers appear quite effective on 
granular materials which are subject to 
settlement from air-void displacement under 
the vibration of traffic. 

Combination rollers employing both pneu- 
matic tire with vibratory rollers or steel 
wheels with trailing vibratory shoes have 
demonstrated their ability to provide the 
type and amount of additional energy needed 
to achieve the degree of compaction desired 
for certain types of materials. They have 
considerable versatility. 

While some information on the ability of 
steel wheel and tamping rollers has been 
established through years of experience, we 
have not satisfactorily established the capa- 
bilities of some of the newer compacting 
units, including the pneumatic and vibra- 
tory types. One approach to the problem 
would be to conduct some basic performance 
tests under proving ground conditions, such 
as were employed in developing criteria for 
the interim Federal specification on motor 
graders. 

It has been the practice of public highway 
departments to prepare equipment require- 
ments for bids largely on the basis of a ma- 
chine description which several manufac- 
turers could meet. This did not always re- 
sult in the procurement of a machine which 
was most adaptable to the job. It was found 
thet a new approach was needed in the de- 
velopment of Federal specification for motor 
graders. For example, we found that manu- 
facturers were using at least four methods of 
rating available brake horsepower on motor 
graders which were supposed to be competi- 
tive in working ability. These were: 
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1. Gross maximum duty horsepower with- 
out deductions for such power-absorbing ac- 
cessories of the engine as generator, fan, 
fuel, and water pumps, etc. 

2. Gross intermittent duty horsepower 
without deductions for the power-absorbing 
accessories of the engine. 

8. Intermittent duty horsepower with de- 
ductions for some of the power absorbing 
accessories of the engine. 

4. Net intermittent duty horsepower with 
deduction for all power absorbing accessories 
of the engine. 

For actual comparative purposes, only the 
horsepower rating based on item 4 was sig- 
nificant, and it was used as a preliminary 
rating criterion pending the development of 
more exacting criteria. 

In addition to the net intermittent horse- 
power rating, the work ability at the blade 
depends on such other factors as weight dis- 
tribution, general machine balance, trans- 
mission type, and gear train efficiency. The 
only practical way to integrate all these 
factors into a performance rating was to 
measure the tractive effort or blade pull 
available at the moldboard—the working 
end of a motor grader—for a reasonable 
ground speed range. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, with the co- 
operation of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, began a testing program at the Engi- 
neer Proving Grounds at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
The blade pull and other performance tests 
were conducted during 1958 and 1959 and 
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provided sufficient information to establish 
performance criteria in nearly all sizes and 
classes of standard production models. Other 
tests for performance included engine smoke 
density, engine cooling efficiency, service and 
parking brake capacity, and maneuverability 
of circle and moldboard. 

The interim Federal specification on grad- 
ers, road motorized, designated as 00-G- 
00630(COM-PR) has now been completed 
and distributed to interested Federal agen- 
cies. 

Many manufacturers improved their ma- 
chines before submitting them to tests, and 
others made revisions to meet the qualify- 
ing requirements. This has resulted in a 
definite upgrading of their standard produc- 
tion models, and a better realization of what 
a buyer looks for in performance character- 
istics. 

Counties will no doubt benefit from this 
upgrading by the motor grader industry and 
by the styling which has been introduced for 
developing performance specification. 


CONCLUSION 


County engineers have very great respon- 
sibilities in this tremendous highway pro- 
gram. These responsibilities must be met 
with the maximum efficiency, economy, and 
quality in the end product—our county road 
systems. This can be done through good 
engineering. Many of the new techniques 
in highway engineering can be used to help 
you achieve this objective. They are worthy 
of your consideration. 
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Comparison of fine grading and stake-out time using motor grader with manual and auto- 
matic control methods 


Savings with automatic blade 


Automatic blade control 
Manual control 
Time Percent 
Net grading time_............. 8 hours 13 minutes....| 4 hours 37 minutes_...| 3 hours 36 minutes.... 44 
Rows of stakes...............- Cn a ee ee ie hse ones omadie 
—— staking time (3-man | 4 hours 15 minutes____| 1 hour 30 minutes._-_.- 2 hours 45 minutes. . .. 61 
erew). . 
IN Sint ce netidiicmescinigl EE ie eee Oe ie el sapbeatendibvaswsennsccelcadavercee 
Stake resetting time.._-....... eee be ees. | Dh aieies so sos ha FA. ch nd. Biocicdn nce 
Total staking time_-___........ 6 hours 25 minutes....| 1 hour 55 minutes... 4 hours 30 minutes_.... 70 


Federal Power Commission Chairman- 
designate Joseph C. Swidler Com- 
mended 
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HON. JOE 





L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, America 
has watched with great interest and 
much approval President Kennedy’s 
selection of Cabinet members to serve 
with him in the new administration and 
more recently our attention has been 
focused on the selection of subcabinet 
appointments and appointments of 
chairmen and members of regulatory 
agencies and commissions. 

In this connection, the President is to 
be particularly commended in the selec- 
tion of Mr. Joseph C. Swidler, of Ten- 
nessee, nominated to become Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission. It 
is most important that this Commission 
have a capable, competent Chairman 





and in Mr. Swidler, the President has 
made a most excellent choice. 

Mr. Swidler is a very able lawyer, a 
fine administrator and _ thoroughly 
knowledgable in the power field. More- 
over, he is a dedicated public servant. 
The FPC possesses great powers affect- 
ing the consumers of this Nation, and in 
his many years of public service Mr. 
Swidler has proven his dedication and 
obligation is to the public interest. 

Mr. Swidler, a native of Chicago, is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois. 
As General Counsel of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, where he served for 
a score of years, Mr. Swidler had a most 
outstanding record. Following his resig- 
nation from the TVA, Swidler has en- 
gaged in the practice of private law in 
Nashville, in my State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most pleased that 
President Kennedy appointed Mr. Swid- 
ler as Chairman of this important 
Commission and I predict a record of 
dedicated service and a performance of 
which the President and the people of 
the Nation will be proud. The important 
programs of the Federal Power Com- 
mission should be greatly improved in 
the public interest. 
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How To Register Birth of U.S. Citizens 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to an amendment to part 22, chapter I, 
title 22 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions which provides for the registration 
of births abroad of children who are 
citizens of the United States. 

I trust that this information will as- 
sist my colleagues in answering the in- 
creasing number of inquiries from U.S. 
citizens whose children were born 
abroad. 

The ever increasing travel of Ameri- 
can citizens for business and personal 
reasons, and the widespread military ob- 
ligations of the United States which 
requires residence for extended periods 
overseas, the number of American citi- 
zens born outside of the United States is 
now estimated at approximately 50,000 
persons per year. Physical conditions in 
some foreign countries, the lack of pro- 
cedural knowledge on the part of 
American parents and the lack of co- 
operation in some foreign areas has pro- 
voked a mounting number of situations 
in which U.S. citizens born abroad have 
been unable to secure proper or recog- 
nized documents reflecting proof of birth. 

The reluctance on the part of various 
persons, organizations, and agencies to 
fully and promptly recognize the valid- 
ity of birth documents of citizens born 
abroad, prompted me to recommend to 
the Departments of State and Justice 
that this matter of registration of chil- 
dren born abroad be resolved by ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

My recommendation was accepted and 
a regulation was promulgated on Oc- 
tober 23, 1959, and published in the Fed- 
eral Register of November 3, 1959. Pur- 
suant to this regulation, our consular 
Officers abroad are now instructed to 
assist the parents of children born 
abroad who are, under the law, citizens 
of the United States at birth, to estab- 
lish a record of their birth. The regula- 
tion specifies that consular officers are 
required to record the birth of such 
children upon the application of a par- 
ent or a person in interest. The proof 
of birth may consist of, but is not limited 
to, authorized copies of registration of 
the birth with local authorities, a bap- 
tismal certificate, an affidavit of the 
doctor or other person attending at the 
birth, or other similar evidence. Even 
if no such documentary proof can be ob- 
tained, the applicant for registration of 
birth may obtain registration upon the 
submission of an affidavit explaining 
satisfactorily why such proof is not 
available. Facts relating to the birth of 
the child should be set forth in such 
affidavit. 

The consular officer will, at the time of 
the registration of birth, issue to the 
parent or person in interest a copy of the 
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registration record when requested and 
upon payment of a fee of $1.50. Addi- 
tional copies of the registration of birth 
record shall be issued by the authentica- 
tion officer of the Department of State 
when requested by the parent or person 
in interest and upon the payment of the 
required fees. At the time of registra- 
tion of birth, the consular officer shall 
furnish to the parent or person in inter- 
est a formal certification of birth record 
without fee. This certification shall in- 


clude the name, sex, place and date of 


birth, and date of filing of the birth reg- 
istration record. The certification form 
shall bear the signature of the consular 
officer, the date of issuance and the seal 
of the issuing officer. At any time sub- 
sequent to the registration of birth, 
when requested and upon payment of the 
required fee of $2.50, the authentication 


‘officer of the Department of State and 


on behalf of the Secretary of State shall 
issue to the parent or person in interest 
a certification of birth form which shall 
be similar to the contents to that de- 
scribed in this paragraph. 





A Journey to Ireland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following highly informative 
and amusing feature article by Mr. 
Thomas Heffernan, editor, Sunday Inde- 
pendent, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which ap- 
peared in that newspaper on January 15, 
1961: 

A JOURNEY TO JRELAND—BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE, 
LoveLy INN, AND BoTtH THANKS TO GoopD 
FORTUNE 

(By Tom Heffernan) 


Back in the days when the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad was proud of its passenger trains, 
on which the Pullman Co. ran a dining car 
famous for food, it took about 5 hours to get 
from Wilkes-Barre to New York City and a 
bit less than that to reach Philadelphia. 

A few weeks ago the Pan American jet- 
liner which carried us across the North At- 
lantic made it from Boston to Shannon Air- 
port in Ireland in just 4 hours and 44 
minutes. 

That gives you an idea, and it shows also 
why some things have become quite possible 
that once were out of the question. 

Naturally, with our plane setting a new 
world’s record for the trip, and with the 
Irish airlines plane setting another the same 
night from Gander, Newfoundland, to Shan- 
non, there was a reason. 

The reason was a tremendous tailwind 
up there in the jet stream that night, which 
caused the “fasten seat belts” sign to be il- 
luminated most of the way and also, natu- 
rally, caused us to get sick, as we do at the 
slightest excuse. 

IRELAND REALLY IS GREEN 

Seeing Ireland from the air for the first 
time, especially from a height which makes 
it a blob on the ocean, it is easy to know why 
green is the national color. 

Because that blob is a blob of green—and 
beautiful. 
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Even in December the green still prevails, 
but we didn’t see it this time, since we ar- 
rived at what was about 4 o’clock in the 
morning Irish time, when everything was 
not green or any other color. 

Just black. 

But there was nothing black about the 
young man from Shannon Travel, Ltd., who 
was to meet us even at that time of his day. 

He had, instead, that cheerful friendliness 
which marked just about everyone we met 
every place in Ireland. 

After making sure that we were his man, 
he introduced himself and the name made 
it quite certain we had landed in the righ 
place. 

“I’m Paddy O’Toole,” he said. 

It was the, beginning of a mighty fortu- 
nate association for us and Paddy’s wavy, 
dark-blond hair, over his gray tweed coat, 
was a welcome sight most of the next couple 
weeks. 

He knew everybody everyplace, was one of 
those resourceful people who always can 
find some way to do anything or to get any- 
thing—and was always in wonderful spirits, 
even at 4a.m. 

LATE DANCES 


This time he had gone to a dance the night 
before and then didn’t have to bother going 
to bed. 

It appears that at least some of their 
dances don’t even start until 11 o’clock at 
night, which used to be the time Wilkes- 
Barre parents wanted their dancing offspring 
to get home. 

However, they still find time to get their 
sleep because one of the remarks we heard 
more than once was that. “Nobody gets up 
early in Ireland.” 

The tempo of life is slower, to be sure, 
which well may account for at least some 
of the cheerfulness. 


LOVELY ADARE IS JUST THAT 


Our immedate destination was the town 
of Adare in County Limerick. Less than an 
hour from the airport and after sleeping our 
way into Irish time, which is 5 hours earlier 
than eastern standard, we regained con- 
sciousness to discover that our luck was still 
running strong. 

Quite by accident we had selected a town 
to stay in that was known as the prettiest 
town in Ireland and our hotel, the Dunraven 
Arms, was just like the best of something 
out of Dickens, a delightful example, though 
in Ireland, of the most famous old English | 
country inns, 

It was owned by the Earl of Dunraven, 
whose huge and beautiful ancestral mansion 
in what was mostly like a big park extending 
from just across the street to the gently 
flowing Maigue River was just too big to live 
in, since it would have required a service 
staff of about 30 to operate. 

He didn’t need that many to run his two- 
story hotel,. but the big earl’s nature is 
shown by the fact that while he could have 
gotten along quite well with fewer in what 
was then the offseason, he kept his complete 
staff on the payroll. 


NAMES TELL STORY 


It just could be that the many Luzerne 
Countians of Irish descent would be inter- 
ested in the names of the hotel’s staff, every 
one of which seemed to take real pleasure 
in doing everything to make things best 
for guests of the inn. 

Anyway, the manager was Miss O’Haire, 
the housekeeeper was Miss Foy, the young 
lady at the desk who was learning the busi- 
ness was Mary Monahan, her assistant was 
18-year-old Agnes Dunphy. The waitresses 
were Mary Toomey, and Nellie Aherne, the 
young men who did everything were Tim 
Reagan, and Pat Hennessy, and then there 
was a cheerful Josie, whose last name dis- 
appeared with a lost note. 

Those names made it quite obvious what 
country you were in. 
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And they were only the beginning. 

Let us add that young Mary Monahan, 
who came down from County Roscommon to 
learn the hotel business, was most especially 
helpful, with everything from supplying 
every need or bandaging a cracked finger 
to providing us with a medal to keep us 
from harm. 

(So we begged the right to keep that medal 
until we had made the return flight to 
America, after which we sent it back. And 
since that medal came originally from St. 
Louis, Mo., before it got to Ireland the first 
time, it is by now fairly well traveled.) 





H.R. 274 Promotes Industrial Develop- 
ment in Local Areas of Chronic Un- 
employment Through Granting the 
Rapid Tax Amortization Privilege to 
Manufacturers Locating Facilities in 
These Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
statement in Philadelphia October 31, 
1960, President Kennedy said: 

The country must stimulate plant mod- 
ernization programs which are Vital both to 
increased production and to building indus- 
trial facilities which can compete success- 
fully with the modern plant of Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 


He also said: 

Where we are certain that tax revision—in- 
cluding accelerated depreciation—will stimu- 
late investment in new plants and equip- 
ment without damage to our principles of 
equity, we will proceed with such revision. 


Mr. Speaker, on January 3 I introduced 
H.R. 274, a bill which amends the In- 
ternail Revenue Code to provide amor- 
tization deduction for industrial or 
commercial plants in depressed areas. 
In other words, through such a fast tax 
write off an incentive would be provided 
to locate industrial or commercial plants 
and facilities in economically depressed 
areas or areas of chronic unemployment. 
As will be noted, my bill, H.R. 274, would 
adopt the views of President Kennedy 
expressed at Philadelphia last October, 
but to initiate the tax amortization pro- 
gram it would be limited to areas having 
chronic unemployment. - 

Mr. Speaker, since the introduction of 
H.R. 274 on January 3 I have had a lot 
of mail from interested persons request- 
ing background information: on the 
rapid tax amortization program of 
recent years. To answer these inquiries, 
the following information has been 
compiled: 

I. BACKGROUND OF THE RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION 
PROGRAM _ 
What is rapid taz amortization? 

Rapid tax amortization has been a device 
adopted by the Federal] Government to give 
private manufacturers and other producers 
an incentive to build needed defense pro- 
duction facilities. Following Korea, produc- 
tion facilities representing an investment of 
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$38 billion were built under this incentive. 
The incentive is no longer available to in- 
dustry in general. 

The effect of granting the privilege of 
rapid tax amortization to a specific com- 
pany (through a certificate of necessity) is 
to speed up or shorten the time period 
within which depreciation deductions can 
be taken by that company. It entitles a 
manufacturer to amortize for tax purposes 
the cost of his new plant and equipment 
over a 5-year period rather than over the 
much longer period applicable to plants not 
qualifying under the tax amortization pro- 
gram. It does not give a manufacturer a 
greater deduction but only a more rapid 
recovery of his capital investment. 

_ Example of rapid tax amortization 

A manufacturer building a $100,000 fac- 
tory normally would be permitted under in- 
ternal revenue laws a deduction on his tax 
return of $4,000 or $5,000 each year for 20 
or 25 years, as the case may be. This de- 
duction for depreciation is considered a 
proper item of business expense. 

If the same manufacturer had built a 
plant to produce an item required for 
mobilization programs, he could be granted 
through a necessity certificate the privilege 
of deducting $20,000 each year for five years. 

Assuming for a particular year the com- 
pany made a net profit of $25,000, over and 
above all expense except depreciation, it 
would pay taxes on only $5,000. Without the 
privilege, it would be required to pay taxes 
on $20,000 or $21,000. 

Legislative authority 


Tax amortization of the type described is 
provided for in section 124~-A of the Internal 
Revenue Code (sec. 216 of the Revenue Act 
of 1950), enacted on September 23, 1950. A 
certificate issued under this statute has no 
value for tax purposes unless (1) the manu- 
facturer makes a capital investment in plant 
or equipment, (2) the facility is completed 
and productive, and (3) a profit is earned. 

The law contemplates the encouragement 
of expansion by private investment capital 
rather than public funds. 

Korean experience 

Early in the Korean conflict, the tax 
amortization program provided an incentive 
to eliminate critical deficiencies in defense 
production capacities and supplies. 

Under the program, a total of 229 expan- 
sion goals were established for the purpose of 
measuring the deficit between estimated de- 
fense requirements under full mobilization 
and industry’s capacity to meet such de- 
mands. From the beginning of the program 
through June 1958, over 22,000 certificates 
were issued, representing a capital invest- 
ment of over $38 billion, of which $23 billion 
was eligible for the fast writeoffs. 

Current status of program 

Over the past 3 years most of the ex~- 
pansion goals have been closed as the re- 
quired buildup of facilities was completed. 

In August 1957 Congress enacted Public 
Law 85-165 which sharply limited the cer- 
tifying authority—now extended only to fa- 
cilities to produce new or specialized defense 
items or to provide research, development, or 
experimental services for the Defense De- 
partment or the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The termination date of the entire tax 
amortization program was under the law De- 
cember 31, 1959. 

Application to surplus labor areas 


Late in the program for encouraging the 
buildup of production facilities, it was linked 
by Executive action to the problem of areas 
of substantial labor surplus. 

In the case of firms which expanded or 
located their new defense facilities in areas 
of substantial labor surplus, the percentage 
of total investment allowed rapid tax amor- 
tization was increased, usually from 10 to 25 
percent. Hence, a company which ordinar- 
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ily was permitted to writeoff 60 percent of 

its investment in a new facility was accord- 

ed a mwriteoff to as much as 85 percent if the 
facility was located in an area of substantial 
labor surplus. 

Since the passage of Public Law 85-166 re- 
stricting the issuance of certificates of neces- 
sity, the rapid tax amortization program is 
no longer an effective aid to labor surplus 
areas. 

II. PROPOSAL TO USE TAX DEDUCTIONS AS A DE- 
VICE TO ASSIST LOCAL AREAS OF CHRONIC 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

RAPID AMORTIZATION DIRECT TO MANUFACTURERS 
The first method would use the rapid 

amortization privilege as a locational attrac- 

tion for companies planning new facilities 
expansions. This method would allow the 

manufacturer to amortize, in a period of 5 

years, a substantial part of all of his invest- 

ment in such a facility, provided he located 
the facility in an area of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

A bill incorporating this idea was pending 
in the 86th Congress and a similar measure 
has been introduced in this Congress as 
evidenced by the Van Zandt bill, H.R. 274, 
which has been referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The Van Zandt bill 
proposes to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide an amortization de- 
duction for certain facilities in areas of sub- 
stantial surplus. The deduction would be 
available to “any person who constructs, re- 
constructs, or erects a substantial unem- 
ployment area facility” as defined in the bill. 

As it stands, the bill applies to all areas 
of substantial labor surplus whether this 
condition is temporary or chronic. New 
employment-creating facilities are peculiarly 
appropriate to areas suffering from a chronic 
unemployment problem. 

The solution to areas of temporary un- 
employment lies in additional contracts, 
public works, and the like. If the bill were 
confined to areas with a history of persistent 
unemployment, a considerable number of 
areas of temporary unemployment would be 
eliminated (such as Philadelphia and Balti- 
more), and the effectiveness of the bill for 
chronic areas would be accordingly in- 
creased. 


Mr. Speaker, the fast tax writeoff as 
provided in my bill, H.R. 274, is aimed 
at producing general industrial develop- 
ment in the labor surplus areas by pro- 
viding jobs for the unemployed. The 
history of tax relief to manufacturers 
in the past reveals the success of the 
program. To be more specific many 
communities in the United States would 
be suffering from unemployment at this 
time were it not for the fact that fast 
tax writeoffs such as my bill, H.R. 274 
provides, enabled them to diversify their 
economy by attracting new industries. 

In Europe providing tax incentives to 
suitable industries located in areas of 
surplus labor has helped England, West 
Germany, and others to cope with their 
unemployment problems. When men- 
tioning the success of the fast tax write- 
off in Germany, it is only fair to point 
to the tremendous prosperity of West 
Germany and to add that tax policies 
designed to encourage private enterprise 
beginning in 1948 paid rich premiums 
and were instrumental in the phenom- 
enal recovery of the economy of West 
Germany. In addition, the spectacular 
recovery of the economy is traceable to 
the fact that German industry enjoyed 
this fast writeoff of taxes in the con- 
struction of new plants. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me 
mention again that tax amortization 
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has been used as an economic recovery 
tool here in this country, as well as in 
Europe and Canada with equal success. 
Therefore, my bill, H.R. 274, should re- 
ceive prompt and earnest consideration 
by not only the Kennedy administra- 
tion but by both Houses of Congress. 





President Kennedy Faces History’s Ver- 
dict—Sets High Goals and Purpose 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as Presi- 

dent Kennedy today formally addresses 
a joint session of Congress for the first 
time since assuming the office of Presi- 
dent, I know his former colleagues of 
the House and Senate, as well as the 
people of the Nation, are anxiously 
awaiting his message. However, those 
who have served in the Congress with 
President Kennedy and who are ac- 
quainted with his sharpness of mind and 
precision of speech are expecting the 
customary very high and very fine per- 
formance. In this light I ask unani- 
mous consent to reproduce, at this time 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial commenting upon the first formal 
address which President Kennedy gave 
to the Nation following his election. 
This was a speech to the members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature indicating 
the direction of his administration and 
what the new President wants his ad- 
ministration to be judged upon—a rigid 
four-point moral code—courage, judg- 
ment, integrity, and dedication. 
‘ The editorial of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, commenting upon President Ken- 
nedy’s first speech following his election 
follows: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 

Jan. 11, 1961] 
FacInG History’s VERDICT 

With his inaugural speech still in the 
making, President-elect Kennedy has invited 
history to judge his administration on a rigid 
four-point moral code based on the ideals 
not only of New England but of the whole 
country. 

The scene was before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and it was the next Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s first formal address since the elec- 
tion. 

Not only was it a declaration of intent, it 
was an assertain of full independence, with 
debts and obligations to no special interests. 

When he says he wants his administration 
to be judged by his four-point creed, he is 
at the same time pledging himself to keep it 
ever in mind. 

History will ask, he predicts: 

“First, were we men of courage—courage 
to stand up to one’s enemies—and the cour- 
age to stand up, when necessary to one’s 
associates—the courage to resist public pres- 
sure as well as private greed? 

“Second, were we truly men of judgment, 
with enough wisdom to know what we did 
not know and enough candor to admit it? 

“Third, were we truly men of integrity, 
men whom neither financial gain nor politi- 
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eal ambition could ever divert from the ful- 
fillment of our sacred trust? 

“Fourth, were we truly men of dedication, 
of honor mortgaged to no single individual 
or group and compromised by no private ob- 
ligation or aim?” 

On this basis, the President-elect is ready 
for the supreme test of acting for the general 
good without fear or favor at the risk of 
offending powerful groups and organizations 
which have been so notably favored in the 
past 8 years. 

Instead of brassy boasts about cleansing 
the moral atmosphere in Washington, he in- 
vites daily and yearly inspection by history in 
preparation of the final accounting. 

In doing so, he speaks like a statesman 
rather than a mere candidate for one of his- 
tory’s popularity awards. 





The Reverend Oscar Creech 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like at this time to pay tribute to one of 
the truly great men of my State. The 
Reverend Oscar Creech, of Murfreesboro, 
N.C., is retiring on February 1 of this 
year after 53 years of service to his 
church, his State, and to the people of 
northeastern North Carolina. Asan ed- 
ucator, an ordained minister, and as a 
member of the staff of one of North 
Carolina’s oldest junior colleges, Mr. 
Creech has always served in the interests 
and welfare of others. I am proud that 
I can say that Mr. Creech is from the 
First Congressional District of North 
Carolina, which I serve. 

Mr. Creech’s record is long and full. It 
includes several years’ service in the 
public schools of North Carolina, fol- 
lowed by a quarter of a century as pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, of Ahoskie, 
N.C. Perhaps the greatest of his under- 
takings was his effort to reopen Chowan 
College in Murfreesboro, N.C., after 
World War II. We of North Carolina 
pride ourselves on our educational insti- 
tutions, and Mr. Creech’s efforts to raise 
funds to reopen Chowan College are ex- 
emplary of this pride. Northeastern 
North Carolina was in need of this 
school, so Mr. Creech set about to see 
that that need was met; and in 1949 
that institution reopened its doors and 
he saw his dream come true. 

Perhaps the best expression of the 
statewide feeling for Mr. Creech is found 
in a letter from Dr. Harold Tribble, pres- 
ident of Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. In it, Dr. Tribble says, “He 
has worked in a quiet and unselfish man- 
ner, always putting the cause of Christ 
first and the welfare of his fellowman 
above his own interest. As he has had 
many fruitful years in active service, it 
is my prayer that he may also now have 
many happy and fruitful years in the 
kind of service for which he is so richly 
qualified as he enters now upon the joys 
of retirement.” Such is the prayer of all 
who know and love Mr. Creech. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I insert an 
interview with Dr. Harrison Brown, pro- 
fessor of geochemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Brown has 
studied and written extensively in the 
field of arms control. The interview ap- 
peared in the December 25, 1960, issue 
of the Los Angeles Times: 

Dr. HARRISON BROWN PRESENTS THE CASE 
AGAINst AToM TESTING 

Question. Do you believe that we should 
continue to seek an agreement with the Rus- 
sians on the permanent suspension of nu- 
clear tests? 

Answer. I believe it is of great importance 
that we do so. My position is essentially 
that of President Eisenhower as enunciated 
a few months ago in the Eisenhower-Mac- 
millan proposal. 

Question. The Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, John McCone, has 
stressed that nuclear test-suspension in it- 
self is not disarmament. Why, then, do you 
consider such an agreement important? 

Answer. The most serious problem con- — 
fronting our civilization is to stop the up- 
ward spiral and the spread of the technolog-~ 
ical arms race between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. A good case can be made 
that continuation of the race will in all like- 
lihood iead to disaster. If the race is to be 
stopped, we must start somewhere. 

It seems to me that if we were to secure a 
nuclear test cessation agreement with provi- 
sion for adequate inspection and controls, 
we would take a major step forward toward 
securing arms control and disarmament 
agreements on a broad front. 

Question. You say that an agreement on 
nuclear tests is useful primarily because it 
will be a first step toward disarmament and 
arms control. Do you visualize any other 
advantages? 

Answer. Yes, and indeed Mr. McCone him- 
self has stated some of the advantages to be 
gained. It would stop nuclear weapons de- 
velopment at the present stage—or at least 
greatly slow down the rate of development. 
It would establish a precedent for other arms 
control arrangements. It would give us ex- 
perience in the administration of other arms 
control agreements. It would slow the 
spread of nuclear military technology and 
weapons to other areas of the world. 

This latter point is difficult to overem- 
phasize. Few of us would look calmly upon 
the spread of nuclear weapons to places such 
as China, Cuba, Africa, and South America. 
But unless the Soviet Union and the United 
States jointly do something about it, there 
is every likelihood that this will happen. 

Question. If an agreement on tests is as 
important to the United States and Soviet 
Union as you suggest, why has so much time 
been spent negotiating without results? 

Answer. Actually in the 2 years of negoti- 
ations we have come much closer to agree- 
ment than most persons have been led to 
suspect. A number of critical articles of the 
test suspension treaty have been agreed 
upon. The remaining articles are difficult 
and crucial, but I believe that the differences 
of opinion which exist can be resolved. 

Question. What are the major barriers to 
agreement at the present time? 

Answer. One of the most t deals 
with the number of fleld investigations of 
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suspicious events which will be permitted 
each year. The Russians want only two or 
three a year; we want as many as the situ- 
ation calls for. Another important difficulty 
stems from the discovery that it may be pos- 
sible to muffle nuclear explosions by explod- 
ing them in large cavities. 

Question. If the Russians want only two 
or three inspections a year, does this not 
indicate that they intend to cheat? 

Answer. I don’t believe so. Rather, this 
appears to be a reflection of their great de- 
pendence upon secrecy for their military 
security. We must recognize that the Iron 
Curtain is a tremendous military asset to the 
Russians and they are not inclined to give 
it up lightly. In their minds, the amount of 
secrecy they give up must be justified by the 
overall positive values to them of whatever 
agreement they sign. In the same way we 
must balance the positive values against the 
negative ones from our own point of view. 

Question. Has the Russian position made 
negotiations difficult? 

Answer. Yes. Particularly during the 
more recent discussions, the Russians have 
been quite inflexible. I believe, however, 
that there are approaches which might re- 
solve this difficulty. 

Question. Have the American attitudes 
caused difficulty? 

Answer. Yes. One of the problems has been 
that of determining just what the Ameri- 
can position with respect to a specific point 
really is. Representatives of the Department 
of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the State Department have their own 
strong and often conflicting views concern- 
ing specific points. There has been insuffi- 
cient authority for our negotiators to distill 
from these views unambiguous coordinated 
American positions. 

Question. You mention possible ap- 
proaches to a resolution of the deadlock. 
Will you give an example? 

Answer. I believe that President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Macmillan made 
& very sensible proposal when they suggested 
that we enter into a treaty with the Rus- 
sians for explosions of about 20 kilotons and 
larger; namely, those we can now detect. 
The proposed monitoring system would be 
able to deal with such tests. At the same 
time we would enter into a moratorium for 
about 2 years with the Russians for the 
smaller explosions. 

During the 2-year moratorium we would 
conduct a joint research program aimed at 
improving the system so that smaller ex- 
plosions can be brought into the treaty. This 
approach, which has only been discussed for 
6 months, should be discussed further when 
the negotiations begin again in February. 

Question. What might a joint Russian- 
American research effort be expected to yield? 

Answer. Professor Bethe has suggested, 
for example, that unmanned seismic sta- 
tions, strategically located in the Soviet Un- 
ion, might be used effectively to detect muf- 
fied explosions, as well as others. The feasi- 
bility of such an approach could be deter- 
mined. 

Question. If we were to follow this ap- 
proach and even were an agreement to be 
signed this summer, the unmonitored mora- 
torlum on smaller tests would go on for 
another 24%4 years. Would there not be the 
risk that the Russians might cheat during 
this period? 

Answer. They might, but I doubt that 
they would. First of all, I have talked with 
many top Russian scientists during the last 
2 years and I believe that they seriously want 
an agreement. Further, should they cheat 
there would always be the possibility that 
we would find out. The disadvantages to 
them, should this happen, would probably 
outweigh the advantages to be gained from 
clandestine testing. 
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Question. Is there any direct evidence 
that the Russians might be testing now? 

Answer. There is no evidence. Indeed, 
Russian scientists of my acquaintance are as 
incensed at American suggestions that they 
might be testing, as we were incensed by 
Communist charges during the Korean war 
that we were resorting-to the use of bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

Question. What do we give up by not re- 
suming our nuclear test program? 

Answer. We give up the possibility of 
greatly improving our nuclear weapons, Our 
missile systems could be made more effective 
and less expensive if the weight of a bomb 
per unit of explosive size could be decreased. 


Anti-missile-missiles with nuclear warheads 


could be developed. A variety of small nu- 
clear weapons for tactical purposes could be 
perfected. Many persons in the Department 
of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion believe that such developments are es- 
sential if our military strength relative to 
that of the Soviet Union is to be improved. 

Question. In giving up these developments 
are we not taking a serious risk? 

Answer. Of course we are. But we must 
recognize that no matter what we do we 
will be taking risks. It is a question of our 
attempting to balance one kind of risk 
against the other. Do we risk more by giv- 
ing up improvements in nuclear weapons— 
or de we risk more by failing to stop the 
upward spiral of the arms race and the 
spread of nuclear military technology to 
other nations? Many knowledgeable per- 
sons believe that the risks involved in the 
perpetuation of the arms race are in the 
long run by far the most serious ones. 

Question. Do you believe that we should 
refrain from testing for as long as the ne- 
gotiations continue—even were they to be 
prolonged for several more years? 

Answer. No, I do not. The present situa- 
tion is a disturbing one that cannot be per- 
mitted to continue indefinitely. The way 
matters now stand the Russians have 
achieved their goal of test suspension with- 
out having to give anything in return. 
They can be quite certain that we are not 
conducting clandestine tests. On our part, 
we have no equivalent assurance. 

Question. Would you be in favor, then, 
of placing a deadline upon the negotiations? 

Answer. Not at the moment, but perhaps 
eventually. I would be inclined to negotiate 
for a while longer without a deadline. 
Should it become clear in a few months that 
no further progress is likely, I would seri- 
ously consider placing a deadline. But in 
doing so, it should be made absolutely clear 
that we are not imposing the deadline as a 
threat. It seems to me that there are areas 
where both sides can afford to modify their 
positions sufficiently to permit agreement. 

A deadline, imposed prematurely or in the 
wrong manner, could well have the effect of 
tightening positions rather than making 
them more flexible. Also, we should keep 
in mind the fact that. we ourselves require 
time in which to carry out much needed 
research and development in the nuclear test 
detection area. 

Question. A number of prominent persons 
are urging the President and the President- 
elect to order the resumption of nuclear tests 
immediately. What effect do you believe 
such an act would have? 

Answer. During the past 14 months I have 
made four trips to Europe, two of them to 
the Soviet Union. During these trips I 
have discussed this problem with many re- 
sponsible and knowledgeable persons in a 
number of countries, and I. am convinced 
that such an action on our part at the pres- 
ent time could be disastrous. 

It would almost certainly result in our los- 
ing many good friends abroad. It would put 
an end to the present negotiations and it 
might easily be years before really serious 
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negotiations aimed at stopping the arms 
race could be started again. I fear that by 
that time it may be too late. 

It seems to me that this would be a heavy 
price to pay for whatever improvements in 
nuclear weapon technology might be forth- 
coming in a few additional months of testing. 





Wisconsin Neurological Foundation 
Marks 10th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin Neurological 
Foundation recently marked the comple- 
tion of 10 years of pioneering in the 
very new and expanding field of neu- 
rological medicine. The foundation’s 
hospital at Madison, Wis., which is the 
only place in the United States where 
a patient can obtain inpatient medical 
treatment and vocational training at the 
same time, has already helped 750 peo- 
ple with neurological diseases and dis- 
orders to learn how to live useful lives. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include in the REcorp an 
article by Donald K. Davies, staff writer 
for the Wisconsin State Journal, which 
describes the accomplishments of this 
unique foundation. 

The article follows: 

SPECIALIZED HosPrraL MEETs SPECIAL NEEDS 

For the pioneers in this world, it must be 
a@_special joy to look back and count the sig- 
nificant milestones and major events of 
those opening days of struggle. 

To most veteran staff members, organizers, 
and workers at the Wisconsin Neurological 
Foundation, 1954 East Washington Avenue, 
these first 10 years of operation appear to 
be crammed with 3,650 days of milestones 
and major events. 

SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 

Most days in this decade have brought sig- 
nificant progress in patients, in techniques, 
in development of new facilities, all adding 
to the knowledge in this very new and ex- 
panding field of neurological medicine. 

The hospital—only one of its kind in the 
Midwest—quietly observed its 10th anni- 





_versary recently without any fanfare, with- 


out many of its staffers even aware. 

But accomplishments and growth have 
been significant and of great pride to many 
medical and lay people closely connected 
with the work here, 

In the fall of 1950, a group of doctors and 
laymen under the leadership of Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Roemer, 3610 Sunset Drive, a neu- 
rologist, organized the foundation as a non- 
profit institution to fill a growing void in 
medical services. 

Most of the effects of neurological diseases 
and disorders, such as multiple sclerosis, 
lateral sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, polio- 
myelitis, cerebral palsy, Parkinson's disease, 
epilepsy, strokes or injuries to brain or spinal 
column, are disabling and require long-term 
treatment, special facilities, and rehabilita- 
tion. 

SPECIALIZED NEEDS 


It takes a really specialized hospital to do 
the job. It also requires a special staff to 
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deal with unique and most times challenging 
problems. 

So in the following year, a small group of 
doctors, a nurse, and six other attendants 
opened a treatment center of 20 beds on the 
third floor of what was then the Madison 
Contagious Hospital on East Washington 
Avenue. 

Work was started—on a small scale at first, 
but growing fast with addition of physical, 
occupational, and speech therapists, rehabili- 
tation and vocational counseling, and neu- 
rological medical facilities. 

As activities expanded, the entire building 
was purchased from the city in 1958 to pro- 
vide a 32-bed unit. This year, an $800,000 
expansion program was completed, giving 
the institution its present 60-patient capacity 
and the most modern neurological-neuro- 
surgical facilities anywhere. 


HOMELIKE ROOMS 


These larger, improved quarters house 
pleasantly-furnished rooms, with homelike 
color schemes, gay drapes, comfortable furni- 
ture, all with two-way nurse call systems 
and even pillow speakers for radio-TV lis- 
tening. There’s a library lounge with 5,000 
books and records, and a special kitchen 
where patients can brew coffee and make 
snacks—all part of the 10-year advance. 

These are all things that make the unus- 
ually long stay at the hospital—averaging 
140 days per patient—more acceptable. 
“This is their home for awhile,” one staff 
member said. 

A completely new neurosurgical operating 
unit, ultramodern diagnostic equipment, 
examining rooms, one of which has a $3,500 
camera for the sole purpose of photograph- 
ing the retina of an eye, two-channel elec- 
tromyograph, which is so sensitive in meas- 
uring muscle potential that it will record 
when you just think about moving your 
arm, are other parts of this advance. 

Anyone could build a comfortable home 
for the cost of equipment in a single operat- 
ing room. 


STAFF OF 105 


Rehabilitation facilities, three large day 
rooms, a chapel, game rooms, workshops, 
do-it-yourself utility rooms, special hydro- 
therapy, electrotherapy tools, some of which 
are being developed there and look like 
“Rube Goldberg” devices, are also part of 
the 10 years of progress. 

The staff now consists of 105 medical spe- 
cialists, therapists, nurses, technicians, and 
aids. 

But by far the most significant results of 
this decade of pioneering may be found in 
approximately 750 people in all sections of 
ow United States who have been patients 

ere. 

A young Wisconsin boy, who after a swim- 
ming accident lost use of both arms and 
legs, had just about given up on ever doing 
anything for himself again. The day when 
special training and a metal-leather gadget 
allowed him to brush his teeth by himself 
was an especially sunshine-filled morning 
in the hospital. 

Another man is now shaving with an elec- 
tric razor, although he can grip nothing in 
his 10 fingers. Another holds a pencil for 
the first time and soon will: write again. 
Another types with the aid of rubber-tipped 
blocks in each hand. 

Most of these patients do these tasks with 
the muscles of their back, instead of arms. 
Many are learning to talk again. 

HOSPITAL TEACHING 

A young girl, victim of a crippling virus, 
graduated from Central High School last year 
and a boy graduated from East High a year 
ago, both learning to override handicaps to 
start productive lives, 

Two small students have worked their way 
to enrollment in Washington orthepedic 
school. And four youngsters, unable to at- 
tend any school, have been taught in the 
hospital—by a former teacher who is now 
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a patient. This small class is undoubtedly 
beneficial to both students and teacher. 

A short time after the intricate retina 
camera was received by the hospital, the 
man who sold it—an official of the optical 
company—arrived in Madison as a patient, 
suffering from a neurological disorder. 

Today, rehabilitation agencies in 22 other 
States have entered into working relation- 
ships with the foundation; which is now 
recognized as a comprehensive rehabilitation 
center. 

It is the only place in the country where 
a patient can obtain inpatient medical treat- 
ment and vocational training at the same 
time. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


JANUARY 28, 1961. 

The Rules Committee change (see news- 
letter January 7, 1961) or packing of the 
membership (from present 8 Democrats, 4 
Republicans to proposed 10 Democrats and 
5 Republicans) is a tremendous power strug- 
gle with features easily misunderstood or 
unknown to some. (1) The Democrat lead- 
ership wants more liberal control of the pro- 
graming of legislation to strengthen the 
northern liberals and weaken the southern- 
ers who are less liberal, (2) despite the gen- 
erally publicized view, the Rules Committee 
cannot block legislation, it can only delay 
it pending study, (3) some Members ap- 
prove of the delay or attempted blocking of 
legislation they don’t want before the House 
for consideration and a recorded vote; mean- 
while, the Rules Committee can be blamed, 
(4) changing committee membership is 
properly within the majority party’s juris- 
diction since the ratio of Republican-Demo- 
crat Members changes each Congress. Fur- 
ther, the Rules Committee must be able to 
program the legislation the majority party 
wants to consider since as the majority party, 
it is their responsibility. Hence, the 2-to-1 
ratio of Democrats to Republicans, even 
though the House ratio is 5 to 3. 

Few dispute the reasonableness of this 
arrangement. Then why the fuss in add- 
ing two Democrats and one Republican, in- 
asmuch as the same ratio is maintained? 
Because this move will be a liberal victory 
and a conservative loss. However, at this 
point like-thinking Members disagree. Some 
feel the change will clarify the basic liber- 
alism of the Democrati¢e leadership for the 
benefit of all better to recognize and under- 
stand the legislative forces at work in Con- 
gress. Some, like myself, recognize a far 
more sinister danger; namely, the changing 
of the ground rules of debate. 

Each bill comes to the House with an 
accompanying rule from the Rules Commit- 
tee governing its consideration, debate, 
amendment, and recommittal. This pro- 
posed change can easily result in rules which 
waive points of order, limit the time for 
free debate, prevent amendments from being 
offered, and generally throttle the normal 
democratic legislative procedure. There- 
fore, we face not only more radical legis- 
lation but different ground rules limiting 
or preventing legitimate disagreement. Some 
may quickly recognize there an apparent 
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contradiction—liberals stifling freedom of 
debate rather than championing it. This 
recognition could easily lead to a further 
thought that many liberals today are rad- 
icals, not really liberals at all in the true 
sense. For my part, I shall oppose the Rules 
Committee change as I shall any disruption 
of the democratic and orderly process. 

President Kennedy’s first Executive order 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture to buy 
eggs, pork, and beans for distribution to peo- 
ple in so-called depressed areas. The Sec- 
retary is given authority to make such pur- 
chases under what is known as section 32 
funds in the Agriculture Act of 1935. Un- 
der the broad power of this legislation and 
the interpretations which have grown up 
around it since 1935, the Secretary has al- 
most unlimited power to declare any agri- 
culture commodity in surplus. The act em- 
powers him to declare surplus any farm 
commodity which, in his opinion, is not 
being sold for a fair market price, at the 
present time considered to be 90 percent of 
parity. Under section 32, he may then use 
these commodities to feed people in need. 
The President’s order of last Saturday goes 
even further, it not only proposes to feed 
those in need, but to insure a nutritious 
diet. We are now treading on the dangerous 
ground of bringing about a pure socialistic 
program wherein the Government will not 
only feed the people but decide for them 
what is a balanced diet. There are other in- 
herent dangers in this action: (1). Govern- 
ment buying ereates a false demand for these 
commodities and may jeopardize the market 
causing higher prices to consumers; (2) 
temptation of those not actually in need to 
participate in the program because of added 
foods; (3) it’s an open-end program; an esti- 
mate 344 million people could be eligible 
now but this figure could be doubled under 
the loose interpretation of who is needy; 
(4) cost—once the program starts and pres- 
ent funds are expended, Congress will have 
to appropriate more because you can’t stop 
feeding people once you have started. One 
other point to remember, section 32 deals 
only with surplus foods; it does not au- 
thorize welfare programs. The President and 
Secretary of Agriculture refer to the Execu- 
tive order as a “welfare measure,” but the 
lawyers in the Agriculture Department very 
carefully avoid this and insist on calling it 
a surplus disposal program. Once again it 
might be well to consider whether the Fed- 
eral Government is intended and so consti- 
tuted as to be able to feed, clothe, or house 
people. I don’t think so. : 

The task forces reporting to President Ken- 
nedy have one thing in common. Each di- 
rects its attention to a particular fleld of 
study. It is easy to see how recommenda- 
tions for increased spending and Govern- 
ment participation in each can, when com- 
bined, make a staggering total, far beyond 
our purse. Even justifiable additions to Fed- 
eral jurisdiction are unwarranted when Fed- 
eral income is exceeded. Perhaps a task 
force of fiscal responsibility to correlate 
spending recommendations is needed, dedi- 
cated to a stable currency, a sound dollar. 
It appears certain that the 220 campaign 
promises of President Kennedy, paralleled by 
the task forces recommendations, must be 
wholly or partially abandoned. 





Rehabilitation Act of 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill entitled “The Re- 
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habilitation Act of 1961.” This is similar 
to H.R. 1119, which I introduced in the 
86th Congress. The provisions of the 
bill ave briefly as follows: 

Title I amends the present Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare an Office of Rehabilitation, with a 
Commissioner of Rehabilitation, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate. The 
Commissioner is to perform such func- 
tions respecting rehabilitation and re- 
lated matters as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe and shall receive compensation at 
the rate provided by law for Assistant 
Secretaries of the Department. This 
title also calls for the appointment by 
the Secretary of an advisory committee 
broadly representative of public and pro- 
fessional interest in rehabilitation, in- 
cluding the interest of labor, business, 
medicine, welfare, psychology, and edu- 
cation, to review and advise the Secre- 
tary with respect to rehabilitation poli- 
cies, and other matters relating to the 
rehabilitation program as he may from 
. time to time request. The Secretary or 
his designate is to be chairman of this 
committee. It is believed that having a 
statutory Office of Rehabilitation with its 
Commissioner appointed by the Presi- 
dent will result in improved status for 
the rehabilitation movement and direct 
additional attention to the significance 
of rehabilitation in the total program of 
health, education, and welfare in this 
eountry. 

Title IT of the bill amends the present 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to set up 
a program of independent living reha- 
bilitation through which may he served 
seriously handicapped individuals who 
may not be feasible for vocational reha- 
bilitation but who can achieve a substan- 
tial degree of self-care and independ- 
ence. Such individuals are excluded 
from services under the present act. We 
firmly believe that this broader concept 
of rehabilitation is necessary for the pe- 
riod in which we are living. 

We further believe that many of the 
individuals accepted for independent liv- 
ing rehabilitation services will ultimately 
progress to the point where they will be 
candidates for vocational rehabilitation. 

Title II of the bill establishes in the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation a pro- 
gram to assist States and local communi- 
ties in developing workshops and other 
rehabilitation facilities for the seriously 
handicapped. At the present time, there 
is a dearth of such facilities, particularly 
workshops to provide a transitional ex- 
perience for handicapped individuals be- 
fore they can assume competitive em- 
ployment. This is a serious gap in exist- 
ing legislation, which permits the con- 
struction of comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion centers but cannot be used to estab- 
lish workshops and more limited reha- 
bilitation facilities. 

Title IV of the bill is designed to 
strengthen the existing program for the 
evaluation of the nature and extent of 
disability and rehabilitation potential of 
the individual. The Federal Govern- 
ment would pay three-quarters of the 
cost of such services on an open-end ba- 
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sis to encourage the States to provide 
adequate and comprehensive evaluation 
services, which are a prime requisite for 
any successful rehabilitation program. 
It is assumed that evaluation work will 
actually be done in existing or expanded 
community evaluation centers. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of this body 
know that I have always been a strong 
supporter of rehabilitation.. In my po- 
sition as chairman of the subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
which considers appropriations for all 
health, education, and welfare programs, 
I have been in a position to observe at 


‘ first hand what is being accomplished as 


a result of the funds appropriated by this 
body for the purpose of rehabilitating 
our handicapped citizens. In addition, 
it has been my privilege to visit many 
rehabilitation facilities throughout the 
country and to talks with hundreds of 
individuals who are giving their lives pro- 
fessionally to the rehabilitation of han- 


dicapped individuals. I still believe that . 


the Federal Government does not spend 
any money more wisely than what it 
spends on rehabilitation. In fact, it is 
far more than a slogan to be able to say 
that rehabilitation actually does not cost 
anything, that it is investment which 
returns ample dividends both socially 
and economically. I am proud to be as- 
sociated with efforts to bring about a 
further expansion of rehabilitation ac- 
tivity. I sincerely hope that the House 
Committee on Education and Labor will 
conduct early hearings on this legisla- 
tion, and that a bill will be reported to 
the House before the end of this session. 





A Bill To Permit Veterans of World War 
II To Reinstate Their National Service 
Life Insurance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill permitting veterans of 
World War I to reinstate their national 
service life insurance, provided that ap- 
vlication is made to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration prior to January 1, 1963. 

On Saturday, January 28, 1961, the 
Gastonia Gazette, Gastonia, N.C., carried 
an excellent editorial concerning my bill. 
With the thought that it might be of 
interest to my colleagues of the House, 
I request that it. be inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

The editorial follows: 

A SECOND 

Congressman Basi. WHITENER has given the 
House a bill which will be of interest to 
most veterans. 

His bill would make it possible for former 
servicemen who have allowed their national 
service life insurance policies to lapse to have 
them reinstated. 

Many thousands of former GI’s lost their 
policies because they were not properly noti- 
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fied or because they just didn't understand 
the situation. 
Many canceled when they were given their 


discharge just ‘because ‘they wanted to break - 


all service ties. Now, they take a backward 
look, and ‘they know that if they had service 
insurance now it would be to their advantage. 
WHITENER says that his bill would cost the 
Government very ‘little. 
That being the case, allow us to second 
Mr, WHITENER’s motion. 





They Brought First Movies to Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my hometown of Black River 
Falls now claims among its citizens Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Huntley, who introduced 
movies to Wisconsin more than 60 years 
ago. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include in the Recorp 
an article by Trygve Ager, the Minneap- 
olis Tribune’s Wisconsin correspondent, 
on the fabulous career of the Huntleys: 


BapcerR Movie PIONEERS SEE FUTURE FOR 
FLicks 


Biack River Farts, Wis.—There’s still a 
future for movies, says the man who intro- 
duced them to Wisconsin more than 60 years 
ago. 

Ben Huntley, 84, believes all that’s needed 
is new faces. 

“It'll take some new stars to save moving 
pictures,” said Huntley. “That, plus getting 
rid of those silly westerns.” 

Ben’s wife, Myrtle, 79, agrees. And she 
speaks with authority, because she is “show 
people” from way back. 

She can remember balloon ascensions, 
medicine shows with thick-whiskered doc- 
tors, blackface comedians and dancing In- 
dians. She also remembers traveling over 
dusty—or muddy—lIowa roads with a one- 
ring circus: 

“I was 12 then, and rode from town to 
town in a surrey with my mother and step- 
father. They were performers. Often we'd 
be riding just ahead of the circus’ only 
elephant. I'd feed him bananas as he 
plodded along.” 

While in her early teens, she became a 
singer and dancer, appearing first in her 
parents’ act, later under individual billing 
as “Little Myrtle.” She was 18 when she 
first met Ben, a native of Winona, Minn. 
He had been hired as a piano player by her 
stepfather, William Brandon. 

They were married on New Year’s day 
1889. ‘They’ve lived happily together ever 
since—a record they admit might seem im- 
plausible to show people in 1960. 

A year after their marriage, Ben and 
Myrtle gave up show business so their first 
child could get his first look at the world 
in a settled home. 

“Ben took a job in the advertising depart- 
ment of a newspaper at Oshkosh,” Mrs. 
Huntley recalled. “Besides soliciting ads, he 
did a lot of art work and even made chalk 
engravings.” 

Huntley continued: “One of my regular 
advertisers ran a clothing store, and I’d told 
him about the optigraph’—a primitive mov- 
ing picture projector—that Myrtle’s step- 
father had brought us from Chicago. 
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“After we’d demonstrated it for him, he 
got us to put on @ program at a meeting 
of his lodge. Myrtle sang ballads illustrated 
with slides and I showed my four short 
films; one of Fifth Avenue in New York; one 
of Niagara Falls; one of a railroad train, and 
one of a boy sticking his hand into a bowl 
of goldfish. 

“The clothing-store man said he could see 
a wonderful future for that machine, and 
tried to talk me into opening a sort of the- 
ater in an empty store building where we'd 
show the films to the public for a small ad- 
mission fee. 

“We'll call it the Nickelodeon,’ he said. 
That’s the first time that term amas ever 
used. 

“Not long after that he left Oshkosh for 
Chicago, started showing moving pictures 
there and then producing them. 

“That was Carl Laemmle.” 

Laemmle later went to Hollywood, where 
he founded Universal Studios and became 
one of the pioneers of the movie industry. 
He died in 1939. 

Ben and Myrtle were soon back in active 
show business, too, traveling around Wis- 
consin and neighboring States, putting on 
performances pretty much in the format of 
their appearance before Laemmle’s lodge. 

Ben gradually acquired more and better 
films and better equipment. 

The optigraph gave way to a motiograph 
and the latter to rapidly improving projec- 
tors. These had tanks as sources of illumi- 
nating gas for use where electricity was not 
available. 

The projector was mounted on a portable 
stand that could be set up right in the mid- 
dle of a hall or theater, or in the blacktop 
(lightproof) tent the Huntleys used for fairs 
and other outdoor functions. 

In operating the projector, Huntley would 
wear a full dress suit with high collar, white 
bow tie and tails. 

Mrs. Huntley was no less fancily dressed 
as she appeared to sing her ballads. Some 
of her costumes, made-to order in Boston, 
Mass., cost as much as $75, and they never 
failed to draw a chorus of “ohs” and “ahs” 
from her admirers. 

Another source of constant wonderment 
was her abundant and flaming red hair, 
which would tumble all the way to her knees 
when she let it down. Otherwise it served 
as @ pillow for heavily plumed hats a la Anna 
Held and the Gibson girls. 

Often her photograph graced the covers 
of the sheet music of the songs she sang. 

At their home here the Huntleys have 
many of their old stage costumes, and they 
lend them to friends on occasion. 

But Huntley doubts there are any of the 
oldtime films to be found among his belong- 
ings. 

One he'd like to have now is the first news 
film ever made. It showed the assassination 
of President McKinley at Buffalo, N.Y., and 
it “packed ’em in” at the Wisconsin State 
Fair in 1901. 

Another he speaks of fondly was “The Un- 
written Law,” an account of the famous 
murder case of Harry K. Thaw. 

“We showed that in 1907,” he recalled, 
“and in some towns organizations rose up 
in protest to keep us from showing it. 

“At Osage, Iowa, the mayor and three 
aldermen demanded an advance showing. 
Afterward they thanked me, and explained 
they were going to be out of town that night 
and didn’t want to miss it.” 

From 1912 on the Huntleys toured less 
regularly. They made their home at Winona, 
Minn., where Huntley made commercial 
slides and film strips, and also filmed home 
talent productions. One of his major un- 
dertakings was filming the story of wheat for 
a flour company. In that film Mrs. Huntley 
was the star. 
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Since 1828 the Huntleys have lived here. 
They rent out apartments in the three houses 
they own, and Huntley runs a picture-fram- 
ing business in a downtown store. 





Federal Aid for Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, many Amer- 
icans are puzzled by the proposed aid 
to education legislation that would help 
the public schools but deny equivalent 
aid to the private schools. 

How can we discriminate between a 
youngster in a public school and a 
youngster in a private school when na- 
tional security and progress depend 
upon the fullest development of each, 
both as individuals and as citizens? 

In the competition with communism 
we cannot afford to praise education and 
at the same time withhold the encour- 
agement, the recognition, and the sup- 
port that it deserves. 

We cannot risk half-measures that 
would help some school systems and 
neglect others. 

Indicative of the crisis in education is 
the determination of President Kennedy 
to give top priority to this issue. He 
knows that we must provide more and 
better school buildings, and raise the 
salaries of schoolteachers in order to 
improve the environment, the incentives, 
and the quality of our whole educational 
system. And he is moving swiftly to 
change needs into accomplishments. 
The President cannot do this alone. He 
must have the understanding and co- 
operation of this Congress. In the for- 
mulation of that program, Congress 
must give equal consideration to all the 
schoolchildren of the Nation. 

Pointing up this issue is the following 
editorial titled “Aid to Private Schools,” 
from the Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle- 
Tribune of January 26, 1961: 

AID TO PrIvaTE SCHOOLS 

Justice demands that governmental pro- 
grams to strengthen the educational system 
embrace private as well as public schools, 

The educators who submitted to President 
Kennedy a program for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, however, limited it to public schools. 

They did this presumably in accord with 
a Kennedy campaign statement that Federal 
aid should be limited to public schools and 
in compliance with the prevailing interpre- 
tation that the Constitution forbids the use 
of public funds for other than public schools. 

Both the campaign statement and the in- 
terpretation lay a foundation for official in- 
justice through discrimination against 
youths in private schools and against the 
families who send them to private schools. 

Government properly sets educational 
standards. All schools must meet them to 
remain in existence. Private schools, 
whether parochial or educational resorts for 
the rich, have to meet these standards. They 
are part of the educational system. About 
8 million young people attend them. No 
governmental program to strengthen educa- 
cation justly can ignore them. 
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Parents have sound reasons for preferring 
private to public schools for their children. 
Some think private schools are superior. 
Others want their children to receive re- 
ligious as well as secular training. They 
have an inherent right to exercise this choice. 
They pay for it, doubly, because they con- 
tribute also to the cost of public schools. 

There is justice in this double contribu- 
tion, because the public schools make a tre- 
mendous contribution to society from which 
all members benefit. There is justice also 
in contribution by all to the maintenance 
of private schools, for these too make a tre- 
mendous contribution to society. 

Private schools can do what public schools 
cannot do-——teach religion. Private schools 
constitute expressions of individualism in 
the educational system. They are apart 
from the stream of uniformity that tends to 
suck in the public schools. They are free to 
experiment, try new educational ideas or 
revive ideas that have fallen into disuse. 
They constitute a continual challenge and 
stimulant to the public school system. 

But the Kennedy campaign pledge and the 
task for€e report in effect tell the people who 
send their children to private schools that 
they must either pay more in double taxa- 
tion or put their children in public schools. 


The Kennedy pledge was made when he, a 
Catholic, was running for the Presidency 
and was determined to convince non-Catho- 
lics that his religion would not affect the 
prevailing interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. He cannot depart from it. This fact 
means that injustice must be avoided by 
other than direct assistance from govern- 
ment to private schools. 7. 

Many private schools do not want Govern- 
ment aid. Their position is that Govern- 
ment aid risks Government control to the 
destruction of the peculiar values of the 
private schools. 

The injustice of limiting aid to public 
schools can be avoided, we think, by use of 
@ precedent outside lines of influence over 
schools. If aid goes to the young people who 
attend private schools, the burden of double 
taxation will be reduced and the private 
school system helped without the direct 
governmental action so horrendous to hold- 
ers of the prevailing interpretation of the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 


The GI bill of rights suggests the means. 
Under this bill, Government financial help 
went to the student who went to the school 
of his choice. This bill offers a formula for 
making the aid-to-education program just 
and comprehensive. It would be a make- 
shift device, in-use only until the time, 
bound to come, when a great majority of 
Americans understand that private schools 
are vital parts of the national system of 
education and therefore entitled to equal 
treatment by Government. 





Natchez Editor Supports House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
timely comments of Mr. Rex Wilcox, edi- 
tor of the Natchez Times, in support of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. It follows: 
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NaTcHEZ TRACINGS 
(By Rex Wilcox) 


I have received in the mail :a double full- 
page ad in the form of a petition to the 
House of Representatives urging that body 
to eliminate the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

This ad throws many charges at the com- 
mittee. It accuses the probers of wrecking 
the lives of many Americans, of harassing, of 
discouraging social contacts with other 
nations. 

' This ad claims the committee has discour- 
aged free study and inquiry in working for 
peace, misused its powers and weakened 
America. 

The ad is signed by a considerable number 
of people from several States who, apparently 
are anxious to see the end of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities ‘Committee. 

And, I presume, it was sent to me in the 
hope that I would attempt to add to those 
who would abolish the committee by writing 
against it. 

I will dono such thing. 

As I recall the Un-American Activities 
Committee has, for many years, tried to delve 
into the actions of various people whose ac- 
tivities were believed to be against the United 
States. Its main target has been suspected 
Communists. 

And, I further recall, the majority of those 
questioned have taken refuge behind the 
fifth amendment when questioned on their 
affiliation with the Communist Party. 

I would most heartily suggest that the Un- 
American Activities Committee be given more 
funds, more personnel and urged to check 
on some of those who are so anxious to have 
it abolished. 

I do not believe the committee has done 
anything detrimental to the United States. 

I have:no use for anyone who, when ques- 
tioned regarding his loyalty to the United 
States, is unable to answer without incrimi- 
nating himself. 

If the Un-American Activities Committee 
has given anybody a hard time—I am in- 
clined to believe they had it coming. And if 
the Supreme Court were as hard on traitors 
as in the committee the United States would 
be better off. 





Ukrainian Independence: Freedom Stery 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
Ukraine is one of the largest countries 
in Eastern Europe, at the crossroad be- 
tween east and west. For centuries it 
has been the meeting place of two oppos- 
ing civilizations, and became an apple 
of discord between powerful forces con- 
tending for its possession. That is the 
principal reason for the inability of the 
Ukrainian people, gallant and coura- 
geous as they are, to cope with their en- 
vious adversaries in their struggle for 
freedom. National independence has 
eluded these people for some three cen- 
turies; it has been denied to them by 
their powerful neighbors on the east, the 
Russians 





‘Only at the time of the overthrow of 
the czarist regime in Russia in 1917 they 
saw their chance, seized upon it, and de- 
clared their freedom. That was on the 
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historic day of January 22, 1918. Then 
it seemed that the centuries-old Ukrain- 
ian dream of independence, thus at- 
tained, would last. Unfortunately the 
course of international events put the 
existence of independent Ukraine in 
jeopardy, and before the end of 1920, the 
Ukrainian Republic was swallowed by 
the Soviet Union. Today some 42 million 
Ukrainians live in their homeland under 
the oppressive Communist regime insti- 
tuted there by the Kremlin. But even 
under the ruthless Soviet taskmaster the 
Ukrainian people have not relinquished 
their national ideals, their desire for 
freedom and independence. On the ob- 
servance of the 43d anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day we all hope 
that again they attain their goal, their 
freedom and independence in their his- 
toric homeland. 





A New Frontier for the House Committee 
on Education and Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
night several members of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor had 
the pleasure of attending a testimonial 
banquet in honor of Congressman ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL. This tribute, held in 
New York, was arranged to honor him 
upon his becoming chairman of the 
House Committee on. Education and 
Labor. 

It gives me great pleasure today to 
introduce into the Recorp, for the benefit 
of my colleagues here in Congress, Mr. 
PowELt’s penetrating speech, in which 
he outlined some of his hopes and some 
of his plans for the future actions of the 
committee he heads and of which I have 
the honor of being a member. I believe 
Mr. Powett’s remarks can best be 
described as a new frontier for the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. PoWELL’s remarks 
follow: 

SpPeecH DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE ADAM 
C. POWELL AT THE HOTEL Commopore, NEw 
York Crry, JaANuarRyY 29, 1961, aT TxsTI- 
MONIAL DINNER IN His Honor, GIVEN BY 
THE CrTrzENS’ COMMITTEE OF ONE THOU- 
SAND, THE HONORABLE ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE, 
CHAIRMAN 
Former President Woodrow Wilson once 

said, “I would rather lose in a cause that 

one day will win, than win in a cause that 
someday will lose.” 

For years, I have viewed with bitter frus- 
tration, our Nation standing still while other 
nations moved ahead. And when our voices 
were raised in protest, the sole answers were 
only the dwindling echoes. My colleagues 
on the Committee on Education and Labor 
have, through the years, tried to insist on 
legislation that would keep America in its 
rightful place as a first-class nation, 

Congressman CLEVELAND BalLEy, of West 
Virginia, has been urging, for years, some 
kind of restrictions against those cheap im- 
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ports that have helped to cause us unem- 
ployment. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. EprrH 
Green, has urged, without success, investi- 
gations of juvenile delinquency and migra- 
tory labor. 

Congressman JAMES RoostveLT has been 
urging that we pass some kind of permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Act to guarantee 
full employment for all American citizens. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frank 
THOMPSON, has urged, for years, the estab- 
lishment of intercultural exchanges with 
other nations. 

From ‘Pennsylvania, the voice of Congress- 
man Etmer Hoiianp has been raised for 
3 years on the problems of unemployment. 

The new Congressman from Chicago, Mr. 
RoMAN PucInsk!, has stated, without any 
response, that the administration of the 
National Labor Relations Board needed a 
thorough airing. 

And I, for 5 years, have been urging that 
we have a crash program in the field of t'': 
sciences, so that our techniciams and engi- 
neers would be available for this new space 


age. 

All of these, plus the protests and the 
legislative ideas of many other colleagues 
in the fields of education and labor, met 
with no response whatsoever. 

Because of massive bigotry, we, as a nation, 
have reaped massive mediocrity in the fields 
of education and labor. 

Today, our land is reeling from the reper- 
cussions of this self-made miasma of the 
fifties—the decadent decade. 

We have been humiliated, in recent 
months, by our going to Germany begging 
for financial help, The flow of gold is now 
a@ major problem. In 5 years, we have been 
reduced to second place in the fields of 
science and engineering-.education. Artificial 
unemployment is now probably our national 
No. 1 problem. Artificial, because it is due, 
to a great extent, to the bitter paradox of a 
rising flood of cheap imports and, on the 
other hand, increasing automation. Auto- 
mation could be our answer to this total 
problem, but we have let this become almost 
a Prankenstein. The problems of unem- 
ployment have gone unheeded, automation 
has stalked unbridled, and today we are in 
serious trouble. 

The Soviet Union has recently opened the 
Friendship House in Moscow, with full schol- 
arships for the young minds of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Since 1955, I have been 
pleading for this in our own country. 

The dropouts and the potential dropouts 
increase, and juvenile delinquency is on the 
upswing, and the U.S. Congress has sat with 
its hands tied because of the lack of vision 
on the part of those who were in positions of 
control in our committee. 

Federal agencies have been interpreting 
Federal law on the side of the status quo of 
decadence. 

The Federal Government has refused to 
uphold the Supreme Court decision of 1954, 
thus aiding the deflance of Federal law. 

Today, we face the highest number of 
workers ever in the history of our country 
to receive unemployment insurance. 

Our universities and colleges must spend 
more in the next 9 years than they have 
spent since the founding of this Nation or, 
in other words, in the past 184 years. 

Africa, Asia, and Latin America, the keys 
to our international and diplomatic future, 
are wondering what kind of doubletalking, 
doubledealing democracy we are preaching 
abroad and yet refusing to practice at home. 
We find this type of shoddy democracy even 
holding sway in some of our labor unions. 

I, personally, come to this moment of a 
new area—of a new administration—totally 
free to do that which I feel is best for our 
land. During the past years, I have per- 
sonally been exposed to all types of purges, 
persecutions, prosecutions, and promises. I 
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come with a record in the field of labor that 
is one of the best in Congress, and yet I come 
with my hands free, because labor has not 
been the force that has made me what I am 
today—the force has been the people. 

For 31 years I have lived in the eyes of the 
public as one of those trying to lead the 
people. For 20 years I have been in politics. 
And now I stand at this precise moment— 
needing nothing, with no desires, no wants, 
except to serve our land to the best of my 
ability. I therefore take this occasion as 
an opportunity to state that I am deter- 
mined, with the help of God and my col- 
leagues, to do my best to get our Committee 
on Education and Labor back into the main- 
stream of human progress. 

I am particularly glad that we now have 
in the administration, two of the most able 
minds in our country—-Mr. Goldberg and Mr. 
Ribicoff—as the two men with whom I will 
deal in the coming years, and to whom I pub- 
licly pledge my wholehearted cooperation. 

I believe in a first-class education for all 
Americans. I believe in teamwork by man- 
agement and labor, working harmoniously 
for the good of the United States. And I 
believe that there should be no second-class 
category in labor. : 

One of the executives of General Motors 
once said, ““What’s good for General Motors 
is good for America.” Some labor leaders 
have said, “What’s good for labor is good 
for America.” I reject these statements and 
all others, I say, “What’s good for America 
is good for Americans.” 

In the first place, we shall bring out of 
our committee all legislation which has been 
approved by our committee in the past ses- 
sion, and we intend to do this as quickly as 
possible. 

In the second place, we believe that the 
problem of unemployment must be faced 
now. Automation should be encouraged, 
migratory labor studied, and imports that 
damage our labor market should be cur- 
tailed. I believe that, if necessary, we should 
push for a 32-hour, 4-day week; that this 
is a time for dramatic and salutary move- 
ments for the good of our country’s econ- 
omy. 

In the third place, labor and manage- 
ment should cease their buckpassing, and 
one man’s misdeeds should no longer be 
allowed to give all of labor a black eye. I 
believe that the time has come to repeat 
Franklin Roosevelt’s statement, “A plague 
on both your houses.” The National Labor 
Relations Board should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated to see that it is interpreting present 
labor legislation with fairness and not with 
the seeming injustices of recent years. A 
careful examination of some type of fair 
employment practices legislation should be 
made so that the cry will go all over the 
earth that America is practicing at home 
what it is preaching abroad. In this re- 
spect, the apprenticeship training program 
must be carefully thought through to see 
whether it is a program of training for 
democracy or for discrimination. 

In the fourth place, this Nation, under 
God, has the greatest political idea that man 
has ever conceived—the idea of democracy. 
We intend to sell this idea through a two- 
way program. At home—through full schol- 
arships for the young men and women of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—and abroad, 
through our new missionaries of the peace 
corps, properly briefed and trained in those 
places that can serve as bridges: a bridge to 
Latin America, namely, Puerto Rico; a bridge 
to Asia, namely, Hawaii; a bridge to Africa, 
namely, the British West Indies. We believe 
that the program of science education in 
Soviet Russia must be studied objectively by 
our committee and consultants to see if the 
Soviets do have anything that we do not 
have, and if so, what can we do to match 
their accomplishments. We shall entourage 
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our youths, however, so that we shall use 
that which the Communists will never be 
able to have—freedom of the human mind. 

In the fifth place, I believe that special 
attention should be paid to the South. I do 
not believe that the South is doing what it 
should in the field of education. School 
Management magazine reports that the best 
efforts now being made in the United States 
school districts are being made in New Eng- 
land, and the worst efforts are being made on 
the prosperous west coast, with the South 
running very close to the bottom. There- 
fore, this aspect of the problem should be 
studied. 

We should also study, very carefully, the 
fact that the South needs more funds, espe- 
cially in the field of higher education; and 
yet, at the same time, according to President 
Eisenhower’s Civil Rights Commission report 
on January 15, the South is still a place that 
refuses to use even Federal funds for equal 
education for Negroes and whites. Federal 
funds now cover about 15 percent of all State 
budgets for higher education in the Deep 
South. These include grants for scientific 
research, loans for college housing construc- 
tion, funds for, agricultural research and 
extension activities. 

I agree with the dean of the University of 
North Carolina Graduate School who, in 
Biloxi, Miss., on January 19, said that the 
South needs money badly for higher educa- 
tion; but I also agree with the Civil Rights 
Commission’s report on almost the same day, 
which stated, “No Federal funds should be 
granted for higher education in those insti- 
tutions that discriminate on the grounds of 
race, color, religion or national origin.” 

It is highly significant that President 
Eisenhower's Civil Rights Commission has 
come to this conclusion now. For 5 years I 
have been fighting, through the Powell 
amendment, to see that such funds should 
be denied, and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has consistently refused to agree with 
my point of view. Now that they're fin- 
ished—now that it’s all over—the President’s’ 
personal Commission agrees with the Powell 
amendment. More important than that, and 
more interesting, is the fact that the former 
Attorney General of the United States, Wil- 
liam Rogers, on January 17, endorsed the 
Powell amendment by saying that he believes 
that Federal funds should be withheld from 
those colleges that discriminate against 
Negroes. I cannot help but point out, how- 
ever, that all during the years of Mr. 
Rogers’ administration, he refused to make 
such a statement and refused to answer 
affirmatively, inquiries and correspondence 
from me to the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. I believe that the Powell amendment 
must, in this Congress, be enacted, either 
through legislation by the Congress or by 
Executive order of the White House, because 
the time is long overdue when the law of 
the land, the Supreme Court decision, 
should be undergirded by the executive and 
the legislative branches. 

When I see what God has done in the past, 
I have no worries about the future—and 
what God will do. 





Tribute to Mrs. Esther E. Peterson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the 
January 10 issue of the Salt Lake Trib- 
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une appeared an editorial concerning the 
President’s announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Esther E. Peterson to 
be Director of the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor. The editorial con- 
cludes with the statement: “The ap- 
pointment is worthy of applause,” with 
which I agree. 

Mrs. Peterson is a native of Utah, and 
is well known in our State. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sale Lake (Utah) Tribune, 
Jan, 10, 1961} 


AN EXCELLENT. CHOICE 


Mrs. Esther Eggertsen Peterson’s appoint- 
ment as an Assistant Secretary of Labor is. 
in recognition of the great talents of a com- 
petent leader in the labor movement. And 
it brings an additional honor to a splendid 
Utah family. 

Mrs. Peterson will direct the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Women’s Bureau which, among other 
things, fixes national standards for women 
working outside the home. 

For the last 3 years, Mrs. Peterson has been 
legislative representative in Washington for 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union. In that ca- 
pacity she worked with Senator Kennedy on 
his minimum wage bill, During the cam- 
paign she organized and helped direct Labor's 
Women’s Committee for Kennedy and John- 
son, She also has worked for legislation on 
a broad variety of issues in the welfare field. 
The Washington Star recently quoted an 
unnamed observer on Capitol Hill, as saying 
“She’s one of the few women in politics or 
the trade union movement who is not re- 
garded by men just as a woman. She’s very 
smart and able.” 

When her husband, Olive Peterson, cur- 
rently labor adviser to the State Department 
on African Affairs, was in Sweden and 
Belgium (1949-57) it was said that the 
United States “got two employees for the 
price of one.” 

Mrs. Peterson did extensive volunteer work 
in Europe with women’s organizations and 
labor groups. 

In Brussels she was president of the 
American Women’s Club, was on the board 
of the International School and represented 
the American union movement at inter- 
national conferences. 

A daughter of the late Lars Eggertsen, well- 
known Utah County educator, and Mrs. 
Annie Eggertsen, who died last week at 93 
in Provo, she attended Provo schools and was 
graduated from Brigham Young University, a 
classmate, incidentally, of Ezra Taft Benson, 
outgoing Secretary of Agriculture. A sister, 
Mrs, Algie Baliff, is a prominent State legis- 
lator from Utah County. 

The appointment is worthy of applause. 





Let 1961 Bring Home Rule to District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with 


further reference to my bill H.R. 830, 
to provide home rule for the District of 
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Columbia, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune of January 16, 1961: 


Let 1961 Bring Home RULE To DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA 


Congress again has a chance to show that 
it believes in democracy in its own front 
yard as well as abroad—if it does. Home- 
rule bills for the District of Columbia, which 
would give District residents a voice in their 
own local affairs for the first time since 
1874, were introduced last week in both 
House and Senate. 

These measures are identical with the one 
which passed the Senate in 1959, providing 
for an elected mayor and city council and 
® nonvoting delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But home-rule bills have passed 
the Senate five times in recent years, only 
to die in the House District of Columbia 
Committee. This committee has become 
the graveyard of home rule for the simple 
and disgraceful reason that it is dominated 
by Southerners, that the District is now 
about 58 percent Negro, and that these 
southern Congressmen are determined not 
to allow self-rule to a Capital so structured 
racially. 

Complete self-rule would be inappropriate 
for the District, which is, after all, in a very 
real sense the property of the Nation. The 
interests of the Federal Government and of 
local residents will often be in conflict, and 
as long as the District exists for the purpose 
of providing a seat of government the needs 
of that government should remain para- 
mount. There are any number of ways, 
however, in which the interests of the Fed- 
eral Government could be amply protected 
while bringing the local residents into the 
running of their city, and other bills which 
have previously died in the House District 
Committee would have provided for this. 

The present system is a disgrace. It is 
largely financed by taxation without repre- 
sentation (Congress provides only about 11 
percent of the District’s budget, though more 
than half its land is taxexempt). This, as 
every schoolboy knows, is one of the things 
the Revolutionary War was fought to end. 
Matters of crucial local concern have to be 
decided by an otherwise preoccupied Con- 
gress which frequently couldn’t care less and 
which in any case ought not to waste its 
time playing city council. And we present 
.to the world the absurd spectacle of a great 
democracy which doesn’t even trust the citi- 
zens of its own capital with problems of local 
sewage disposal. 





Croatian Fraternal Union of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the speech made by V. I. Man- 
dich, supreme president of the Croatian 
Fraternal Union of America at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies for the new 
home office building of the Croatian 
Fraternal Union of America, Kingston 
and Delaney Drives, Wilkins Township, 
a County, Pa., on January 13, 

61. 

I am proud to state that the new home 
office building of this great organization 
is located in my congressional district. 
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The Americans of Croatian descent have 
contributed much to the progress of our 
great country. At the same time they 
have honored the culture and traditions 
of their motherland. Many of the sons 
and daughters of Croatian immigrants 
have served with distinction in the de- 
fense of the United States in time of 
war. They have proved their pride in 
being American citizens. 

The speech follows: 

Your Excellency, the Governor, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, wel- 
come to the grounds which we are about to 
break for the new home office building of 
the Croatian Fraternal Union of America, a 
Pennsylvania-incorporated, legal reserve, fra- 
ternal benefit society organized in Old Alle- 
gheny 66 years ago. 

I say welcome to the site of the new home 
office building, which means that we have an 
old one, and we had one before that. We 
have been in our present home office build- 
ing exactly 33 years; we were in the previous 
building, on Peralta Street, North Side, ex- 
actly 33 years. We hope and pray that this 
new home office building will not be big 
enough 33 years hence to accommodate an 
ever-growing Croatian Fraternal Union—and 
that those in charge of the society then will 
break ground for a new, modern, larger and 
up-to-date office building in the year 1994— 
for the 100th anniversary of the Croatian 
Fraternal Union of America. 

After much deliberation and planning, a 
contract was awarded last Saturday to the 
Graziano Construction Co., of Pittsburgh, to 
erect here, on this ground, from plans and 
specifications prepared by Brinjac & Reed, 
architects of Harrisburg, a building which 
will house the latest in modern facilities and 
provide new and enlarged opportunities for 
better and more efficient fraternal service to 
our members and our country. 

Symbolic of our society’s development and 
growth, the new home office building will 
stand as a shining and fitting tribute to the 
many people of the Croatian descent who 
gave so unstintingly of themselves to the 
progress of the Croatian Fraternal Union in 
the past, to whom we express our deep grati- 
tude. 

The new home office building shall stand 
as @ perpetual reminder to those who fol- 
low that we of the Croatian Fraternal Union 
of America, the little people in comparison 
with the giants of the life insurance indus- 
try, have complete faith and confidence, in 
these turbulent times, in the future of this 
State and this Nation, and a firm belief in 
the continued progress of our benevolent, 
humanitarian ‘and cultural organization of 
Americans and Canadians of Croatian origin. 

In building a new home office at a cost of 
close to $1 million, we reaffirm our belief in 
the principles of our founders for becoming 
a part of this great Nation, working hand 
in hand as equals with peoples who came 
here from many other lands in the pursuit 
of liberty and freedom of religion, thought 
and action, who helped form and build this, 
our America, to its present world stature. 

We are honored, indeed, at having here 
with us today Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Hon. David L. Law- 
rence, deputy insurance commissioner, Hon. 
Thomas R. Balaban, county and township 
commissioners, and so many distinguished 
guests and leaders of fraternal societies domi- 
ciled in Greater Pittsburgh, to witness the 
beginning of a new era in the lives of Amer- 
icans-of Croatian descent on this continent. 

We call upon divine providence to give us 
the strength and the courage to continue in 
the footsteps of our founders, guided by the 
same firm belief in the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man which was in 
their hearts and their guiding light in all of 
their endeavors. 


January 30 


In behalf of our board of directors, offi- 
cials and the entire membership, I thank 
you one and all for being here on this his- 
torical and momentous occasion. 


. 





The Rules Committee Should Not Be 
Packed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
apparent to even the most naive that the 
proposed vote on packing the Rules 
Committee was postponed because it was 
evident, at that time, that the proposal 
would be defeated. 

’ Alarmed at the probable failure to ac- 

complish the proposed packing, it is evi- 
dent that extreme pressure has been 
exerted by the Democratic leadership 
and the administration to bring oppo- 
nents of the measure into line. 

If it were possible to have a secret 
ballot on the matter, there can be no 
doubt that the proposed packing plan 
would be overwhelmingly defeated. It is 
to be hoped that those Members of Con- 
gress who are against this unwarranted 
packing of the Rules Committee will 
have the courage of their convictions to 
vote “nay” regardless of the pressure 
being applied. 

The record is quite clear that the 
Rules Committee has not thwarted and 
cannot thwart the will of the majority 
of the House. What, then, is the real 
reason for wanting to pack the Rules 
Committee? Undoubtedly, one of the 
real reasons is to make it easier to bring 
out a lot of highly questionable bills that 
would otherwise require and cannot get 
the backing of a majority of the House 
to bring them to the House floor. An- 
other reason might well be the desire to 
be able to bring highly questionable and 
controversial bills to the House floor 
under closed rules that will prohibit or 
limit any change by the House, thus 
preventing any action by a majority— 
the very action the packing of the Rules 
Committee is supposéd to assure. 

An editorial in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on January 27, 1961, quotes 
the Speaker as having stated on Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, that: 

We have come to the close of one of the 
busiest and, in my opinion, one of the most 
fruitful sessions of Congress it has ever been 
my privilege to serve in. And I am wind- 
ing up my 24th term. 


The editorial then goes on to question 
what all the shooting is about. We who 
know the Rules Committee has not been 
thwarting the will of the majority also 
wonder why. 

The left-wing Washington Post often 
referred to as Washington’s Pravda, in 
this morning’s edition, has a headline 
over a front-page editorial saying the 
“President Fears World Reaction If Test 
Is Lost.” It seems every means is being 
employed to change the vote of those 
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House Members opposed to the packing 
of the Rules Committee. The Post 
mentions three Cabinet members who 
have been active in this respect. 

Under the Constitution, there are sup- 
posed to be three separate branches of 
Government. Yet we find here a des- 
perate effort by the executive depart- 
ment to influence or dictate how the leg- 
islative body shall operate. The Star 
editorial follows: 

Wnuo’s SHOOTING WHOM? 

There are times when our heart goes out 
to Judge Howarp Smiru and his embattled 
Rules Committee. Only from the right do 
these gentlemen enjoy a respite from the 
withering fire. In front, from the rear, and 


above all from the left the cannon are 


volleying and thundering. 

What is this all about? Who is shooting 
at whom, and why? We have read from 
time to time that Speaker Sam Raysuewn is 
shooting at Judge SmirH and the Rules 
Committee because he thinks the Kennedy 
legislative program will be doomed unless 
this committee is mowed down, or at least 
packed with two new Democratic members 
who will roll over and play dead when the 
Speaker snaps his fingers. 

All of this is a little hard to understand. 
And it is especially hard to understand if 
one looks at the record and reads the words 
of Mr. Sam. Shortly before the last, the 
86th, Congress adjourned on September 1, 
1960, Speaker RaYBuRN made a little speech 
to the assembled Representatives. “We have 
come,” he said, “to the close of one of the 
busiest and, in my opinion, one of the most 
fruitful sessions of Congress it has ever been 
my privilege to serve in. And I am wind- 
ing up my 24th term.” 

If this is the case, what has happened 
since the first of last September? Judge 
SmirH and the Rules Committee were 
right there, Johnny-on-the-spot so to speak, 
throughout all of the 86th Congress. And 
yet, according to Speaker Raysurn, that was 
one of the busiest and most fruitful sessions 
in all of his experience in Congress. What 
has happened since to change the Speaker’s 
mind? Certainly the Rules Committee has 
not blocked or frustrated or bottled up any 
legislation in the 87th Congress, which has 
barely begun to function. So what is the 
shooting all about? Is it possible (we most 
certainly think so) that there is more than 
meets the eye in this unwarranted and un- 
reasonable drive to pack the Rules 
Committee? 





The Need for a House Rules Committee 
Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take a few brief moments to express my 
gratitude and appreciation to our be- 
loved Speaker, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BurN, for his able leadership in the 
present struggle to change the House 
Rules Committee and assure passage of 
the legislative program of the Kennedy 
administration. The Speaker can cer- 
tainly not be accused of being partisan. 
He has the interests of the whole country 
at heart. He is first and foremost an 
American—and a great American, at 
that, I wish some of his opponents in 
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this struggle would follow his example 
and place the country’s interests ahead 
of their own narrow and partisan views. 

I wonder whether the Members who 
are opposing this rule change realize who 
our enemy in the world really is. Is it 
communism? Is it dictatorship? Com- 
munists and dictators by themselves 
could never appeal to the hearts and 
minds of human beings throughout the 
world, regardless of their race, color or 
creed, because every man who is free 
wants to remain free, while those who 
are not free want to remove the shackles 
that enslave them. The real enemy 
often lies within ourselves—our failure 
to comprehend a serious situation, our 
failure to act decisively when action is 
needed, our lack of national unity which 
weakens and undermines our position. 

Hitler, before he came into power by 
a coup, could never muster a majority of 
the people behind him. Unfortunately, 
those opposed to him were never able to 
get together to present a united front 
against him and his henchmen—and 
that made it possible for him to attain 
power. So it was with Mussolini, and so 
it has been in every country where dic- 
tators or the Communists rose to power. 

This country is not different, and we 
are not immune from such events. 
When Democrats and Republicans fail to 
get together on issues such as this to give 
a new administration a fair chance to 
enact its legislative program which af- 
fects the lives and the security of all our 
citizens, then we make way for those who 
would destroy us to step in. When we 
cannot show other nations desiring to be 
free and independent that we ourselves 
cannot act in unison as a nation, we 
shatter the natural hopes and aspirations 
of these peoples and we forfeit our privi- 
lege to lead them. 

Helpless people, weak people, whether 
they like it or not, cannot fight alone 
against the organized and systematic in- 
filtration of a powerful enemy. To peo- 
ple all over the world, America is their 
only hope for freedom and a life of hu- 
man dignity. If we fail them, we fail 
ourselves, too. 

So this issue of a change in the Rules 
Committee runs deeper and beyond the 
boundary lines of Mississippi, North 
Carolina, or any other State in the 
Union. The issue, likewise, runs beyond 
narrow partisan lines. In the long run 
it involves the survival of the United 
States as a free nation able to formulate 
its own destiny, as in the past. Let us, 
therefore, recognize this issue in all its 
ramifications—not only in terms of to- 
day, but in terms also of tomorrow; not 
only in terms of certain regional or par- 
tisan viewpoints, but in the larger scope 
of the interests of the entire Nation, its 
obligations to the free world, and its 
position of leadership. 

I urge all of you to cast your vote on 
this issue, not as Democrats, not as Re- 
publicans, but as Americans. I urge you 
to cast your vote to give the new admin- 
istration a fair opportunity to launch its 
program on the domestic and interna- 
tional scenes so that our Nation can 
regain the initiative in every sphere of 
endeavor. I call on you to stand behind 
President Kennedy and Speaker Ray- 
BuRN at this crucial moment in our 
history. 
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Encouragement and Inspiration for the 
Physically Handicapped - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Recorp an article which details the note- 
worthy accomplishments of one of my 
constituents, Robert Southard, of Eau 
Claire, who was recently named “Wis- 
consin’s Handicapped Person of 1960.” 
His story, which serves to inspire and en- 
courage other people with physical 
handicaps, appeared in the December 15 
issue of the Eau Claire Leader, Eau 
Claire, Wis. : 

Crry Man CHosEN aS STATE HANDICAPPED 
PERSON or 1960 


Robert Southard, 26, of 212 Oxford 
Avenue, was today named “Wisconsin’s 
Handicapped Person of 1960” by the Gover- 
nor’s committee on the employment of the 
physically handicapped. He was one of 16 
persons nominated in the State for the 
award. 

The formal presentation of the award will 
be made by State officials at a testimonial 
dinner to be staged here, The dinner will 
be open to the public. 

Southard, confined to a wheelchair and 
having only partial use of his hands, has 
not only founded a successful insurance 
business but has devoted considerable time 
to encouraging other handicapped persons 
to acquire vocational skills. 

In the summer of 1954 Southard, a stu- 
dent as Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire, was injured in a diving accident while 
swimming with a group of college students 
that resulted in paralysis of both his arms 
and legs. 

After emergency treatment at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Chippewa Falls, he was taken 
to the university hospitals in Madison in 
July of 1954. He remained there for a year, 
coming home in a wheelchair in August of 
1955 after having received the maximum 
treatment available. 

In February of 1956 he was taken to the 
Wisconson Neurological Foundation in Madi- 
son where he received comprehensive neuro- 
logical and rehabilitation services. He was 
fitted with orthotic devices and trained in 
self-care. While at the foundation, plans 
were already being made by the State voca- 
tional rehabilitation division of the State 
board of vocational and adult education for 
his vocational future. 

Because he was above average in intelli- 
gence and had completed 2 years of college, 
it was decided that he should complete col- 
lege and he left the foundation in Septem- 
ber of 1956 to enroll in the college here for 
his junior year. 

Southard was the first quadriplegic to at- 
tend the college here and he found a num- 
ber of obstacles to overcome. Overcome 
them he did and in addition to a successful 
academic career he took part in a number 
of extracurricular activities. At college, 
Southard served as student government leg- 
islator, was active in Eta Phi fraternity, the 
Canterbury Club and Industrial Relations 
Club, and was elected to the Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universities. 

He was graduated with a major in eco- 
nomics in June of 1958 and decided to 
operate his own independent insurance 
agency from his home. Along with 
economics, he had taken courses on insur- 
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ance in college and had studied independ- 
ently. The result was that he passed the 

required of insurance 
agents and today operates his own agency. 

Aithough he is confined to his wheelchair, 
Southard can perform necessary office opera- 
tions. He has a device attached to his hands 
that is similar to those used-by amputees 
with which he can grasp papers and pencils 
and dial the telephone. He operates an elec- 
tric typewriter with a pencil at a rate of 
about 45 words per minute. 

Southard has a battery-powered wheelchair 
and a station wagon with wide doors that 
allows him to make personal calls on clients 
and prospective customers. A college stu- 
dent who works for room and ‘board at 
Southard’s home drives the station wagon. 

In addition to operating a growing busi- 
ness, Southard has given considerable time 
to the problems of the handicapped since his 
accident. While at the Neurological Founda- 
tion he helped two younger boys with read- 
ing and speech. Since he pioneered the way 
at the local college, two other wheelchair 
students have enrolled. 


He has been and remains a constant squrce 
of counsel and advice to the handicapped on 
both personal and vocational problems. 
Local rehabilitation counselors call on him 
to instill hope and motivation in persons 
with severe handicaps. He is a popular 
speaker on the subject of rehabilitation 
both in his home area and throughout the 
State. — 

Since 1959 Southard has been a member 
of the board of directors of the Shelter for 
the Handicapped, Inc., in Eau Claire and is 
president of the organization. The shelter 
is a workshop providing employment and 
readjustment training for the severely hand- 
icapped. 

In addition to frequent visits to the 
shelter where his particular insight enables 
him to solve problems quickly, Southard has 
also made a number of visits to employers 
finding job openings for handicapped per- 
sons. 

Southard’s qualifications will be entered 
in a national program to compete for the 
handicapped American of the year title and 
@ presidential trophy. 





Federal Chartering of Mutual Savings 
Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, I introduced H.R. 825 to 
provide for Federal chartering of mutual 
savings banks. In this connection I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Grover 
W. Ensley, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, as it appeared in the De- 
cember 1960 issue of the Mortgage 
Banker: 

FoR THE FUTURE: FEDERAL CHARTERING OF 

MvTUAL Savincs BANKS 

During the past 3 years a great deal has 
been happening to the savings banking in- 
dustry in its efforts to promote thrift and 
contribute to the long-term investment 
needs of the American economy. One effort 
that has been of particular significance has 
been programs to extend the system of sav- 
ings banking beyond its present geographi- 





cal limits. New York State has broken 
through branch limitations and may now 
reach new savers in new areas and thus pro- 
vide facilities for thrift that are modern 
and convenient. On the national level, the 
savings banking industry is also attempting 
to bring to individuals and families through- 
out the United States the same facilities for 
thrift that are now available only to those 
living in 17 States. 

One positive result was the enactment last 
spring of legislation permitting the estab- 
lishment of mutual savings banks in Alaska. 
The legislation doubled at one stroke the 
geographic area that can be served by the 
mutual savings banking system. The na- 
tional association is giving assistance to in- 
dividuals in Alaska who seek to organize a 
savings bank. 

A second positive result was the introduc- 
tion in July in the Congress, under the bi- 
partisan sponsorshsip of members of both 
House and Senate Committees on Banking 
and Currency, of a bill calling for Federal 
chartering of mutual savings banks. 

The legislation proposes to provide on a 
national level the facilities for personal 
savings and long-term investments now pro- 
vided by mutual savings banks in 17 States. 
The structure, organization, and objectives 
of the proposed federally chartered institu- 
tions would adhere closely to those that for 
nearly 150 years have served well both in- 
dividuals and the economy under the pres- 
ent State-chartered system of savings banks. 
The banks would be organized by commu- 
nity-minded individuals who would contrib- 
ute to a guaranty fund sufficient to protect 
deposits until the bank could accumulate its 
own reserves, There would, of course, be no 
stockholders, the banks being operated solely 
for the benefit of depositors. The present 
creditor-debtor relationship of State-char- 
tered mutual savings banks would continue 
with federally chartered banks. A board of 
trustees would manage the bank for the 
benefit of depositors. The investment func- 
tions, while concentrating on home financ- 
ing, would be sufficiently flexible to main- 
tain standards of liquidity which are tradi- 
tionally associated with mutual savings 
banks. Finally, all earnings, after provisions 
for reserves to protect savings and the pay- 
ment of operating expenses, would be dis- 
tributed to depositors. 

Thus, the same standards of safety, avail- 
ability, and reasonable returns to depositors 
that characterize State-chartered savings 
banks would prevail. In other words, the 
new legislation carries forward the time- 
honored and time-tested standards and 
traditions of public service that have made 
mutual savings banks recognized leaders in 
the promotion of thrift and the channeling 
of investment funds into productive eco- 
nomic expansion. : 

There has been a revolution in the United 
States in recent years—and it is one from 
which an increasing number of individuals 
and families has directly benefited. Personal 
incomes in the United States have been on 
the rise. Stated in terms of real purchasing 
power, or in constant prices, the average 
family income has risen from less than 
$4,000 in 1929, the peak of the booming 
1920’s, to well over $6,000 in 1960. In 1929, 
only one-fourth of all consumer units had a 
purchasing power of more than $4,000; to- 
day nearly two-thirds are in this bracket. 
The number of families above the $4,000 
mark, that is, in the $4,000 to $10,000 range, 
has risen from 8 million in 1929 to more 
than 28 million. 

This rise in personal income is directly re- 
lated to the increasing productivity of the 
American economy, a productivity made pos- 
sible by the formation of capital for eco- 
nomic expansion. The capital for this ex- 
pansion has come from the savings of the 
people. Personal savings will continue to be 
essential to the formation of capital if we 
are to continue to expand on a sound basis. 
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Of particular significance to the question 
of Federal chartering of mutual savings 
banks is the fact that areas where personal 
income, population and housing, and other 
capital needs are increasing at rates higher 
than the national average are just those 
areas in which there are no mutual savings 
banks. Even though these areas have no 
savings banks, their development has been 
aided through the out-of-State lending pro- 
grams of savings banks that now exceed $5 
billion. It is because mutual savings bank- 
ing has contributed to the steady expansion 
of the American economy and to the capital 
needs of these faster growing areas that it 
seeks to make its thrift facilities directly 
available to all areas of the Nation rather 
than to only one-third. 

Many of the areas without savings banks 
are those with rising personal incomes, in- 
creasing demands for housing, for schools, 
for factories, for highways, for expanded 
transportation. They have tremendous re- 
sources. But in these areas we question 
whether existing institutions are capable 
and willing to promote thrift year in and 
year out, in good times and in poor times, 
when money is tight and when it is easy, 
when interest rates are high and when they 
are low. 

Statistics indicate that financial institu- 
tions in the 33 nonmutual savings bank 
States are not meeting the need to stimu- 
late an increased flow of personal savings. 
States in which only commercial banks and 
savings and loan associations exist generally 
have lower per capita savings. Of the 10 
leading States in terms of savings accounts 
as @ percent of personal income, 9 have 
savings banks as well as commercial banks 
and savings and loans. Further, all of the 
17 mutual savings bank States, with the ex- 
ception of 1, are among the 24 States with 
the highest percentage of savings accounts 
in relation to personal income. The total 
volume of savings accounts in the savings 
bank States amounts to nearly three-fifths 
of the U.S. total. This suggests that the 
potential for savings in the areas with rising 
personal income has not been fully tapped 
by existing institutions. 

Surely the benefits that have resulted from 
vigorous thrift, promotion and competition 
for savings in the 17 mutual savings bank 
States should be made available in all other 
areas of the Nation. 


The fact that new savings banks would 
compete with existing institutions should 
not be a deterrent to Federal chartering. 
Competition has nourished and advanced 
our economic life. It is part of our basic 
economic tradition of opening new areas for 
expansion rather than restricting markets, 
of maximizing freedom of choice, of con- 
stantly refreshing the basic forces of supply 
and demand. New savings banks would pro- 
vide families in the expanding areas of the 
United States with the same choice of insti- 
tutions in which to place their savings as 
now are offered families in one-third of the 
Nation. Of course, these new savings banks 
would compete with existing institutions 
even as there is competition among many 
types of institutions in the 17 mutual sav- 
ings banking States. But this competition 
has been good for the institutions and 
equally good for the saver. The same bene- 
fits from competition can be expected to 
result with Federal chartering of mutual 
banks, particularly so since the proposed 
legislation specifically provides that a Fed- 
eral mutual savings bank can be established 
only if its operation will not unduly injure 
existing thrift institutions. 

In considering the possibility of generat- 
ing an increased flow of savings by estab- 
lishing new savings banks, there are two 
other factors that should be mentioned. 

First, commercial banking has only in 
relatively recent times found it profitable 
to operate savings account departments. 
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And not all commercial banks do so. In 
fact, 1,400 have no savings accounts at all 
and another 1,000 offer no interest to sav- 
ings depositors. Further, those that in re- 
cent years have considered it desirable from 
the standpoint of their stockholders to em- 
phasize savings may, today or in the future 
as conditions in the money market fluctuate, 
wish to deemphasize savings. An increasing 
number of studies by university economists 
conclude that promoting thrift is unprofit- 
able—even in today’s money markets. Mu- 
tual savings banks, on the other hand, are 
specialists in thrift and have as their first 
objective the promotion of thrift through 
good times and bad. 

The second point to consider in judging 
the need for new thrift institutions is some- 
what more difficult to pinpoint. There is 
sufficient data to suggest that over the past 
decades the ratio of personal savings to dis- 
posable income has remained relatively 
stable. This would seem to make futile any 
new effort to promote additional savings. 
We question this conclusion. In the first 
place, we cannot be certain of the ratio of 
personal savings to income until we provide 
all sections of the country with equal facil- 
ities for savings. 
facilities before resigning ourselves to pres- 
ent levels of savings. 

Moreover, if savings are not promoted as 
vigorously throughout the country as spend- 
ing and borrowing, how long can we expect 
the present ratio of savings to income to 
continue? Many of the new families being 
formed in the nonmutual savings bank States 
are experiencing steadily rising levels of 
personal income. Thus, they are particularly 
susceptible to pressures to buy and to borrow. 
We have no quarrel with those who develop 
new methods for selling and new forms of 
credit. New and novel pressures and moti- 
vations to spend, however, must be balanced 
by new and novel opportunities to serve, if 
the forces in our free, competitive markets 
are to function effectively. 

Two more points should be made. One is 
in the area of home financing, the other in 
the broad area of building a financial sys- 
tem capable of supporting the strains that 
an expanding economy will place on it. 

Mutual savings banks, after they have 
taken care of the needs of their own com- 
munities, have little difficulty in finding out- 
lets for their supply of mortgage credit in 
the nonmutual savings bank States. In the 
past decade they have become the prime 
lenders in the federally underwritten mort- 
gage market. Does this not indicate the 
present inadequacy of housing credit in 
those States where only commercial banks 
and savings and loans operate? I need only 
point to the higher cost of home financing 
in the nonmutual savings bank States to 
indicate that the demand for mortgage credit 
usually exceeds the supply. If mortgage 
credit were as available in the 33 nonsavings 
bank States as it is in the 17 savings bank 
States, we would see mortgage rates level 
out nationally and actually decline, with 
little difference in the cost of home financing 
among the different geographic regions. 

In introducing the Federal charter. bill, 
U.S. Senator JoHN SPARKMAN referred to 
an article by Dr. Arthur Upgren, in which 
this noted economist called attention to the 
tremendous demands that would be made 
on our banking system in the decade ahead. 
Dr. Upgren declared, and Senator SparKMAN 
agreed, that the long-term trend in our na- 
tional economy is one of growth and expan- 
sion and that there is great need to sustain 
these trends by creating a banking system 
capable of supplying the money, the credit, 
and the services that will be imposed by 
such growth. Surely a national thrift sys- 
tem, founded on the principles of the pres- 
ent savings banking industry, would help 
to build a national financial structure that 
can better carry the burdens of a dynamic 
economy. 


Let us first provide equal 
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Federal chartering of mutual savings 
banks has great potentials in the fostering 
of higher levels of savings, increasing the 
total supply of mortgage funds, and im- 
proving the distribution of these funds 
throughout the Nation. 

Valuable as we consider the Federal char- 
ter bill, we cannot expect action over night. 
The chartering of Federal mutual savings 
banks is an extremely significant step in 
the evolution of the American banking sys- 
tem. We must not expect immediate action 
by the Congress. A bill of such importance 
requires careful analysis by the Federal ex- 
ecutive agencies and the legislative branch. 
We also seek the advice, suggestions, and 
support of related financial institutions. 





Creeping Federalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I wish to call attention 
to the following editorial recently pub- 
lished in the Carthage Evening Press, 
entitled “Creeping Federalism.” The 
increasing preemption of power by the 
Federal Government can well be liken- 
ed—as pointed out—to the camel that 
stuck its nose in the tent and then took 
over. I commend the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this editorial: 

CREEPING FEDERALISM 


Louisiana is calling for congressional help 
in order to save its best coastal land from 
appropriation by the Federal Government. 

Here’s the situation, as outlined by the 
Louisiana State Sovereignty Commission, in 
an appeal received by the press: 

“What would you people in Missouri think 
if the Federal Government suddenly took 
over a 7-mile-wide strip of your finest farm- 
lands? Or industrial areas? Or forests? — 

“Just about that has happened to your 
fellow Americans in Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 

“The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
the Federal Government owns all lands off 
our coasts beyond a 31-mile strip. That 
takes in most of our best oil lands. 

“Adding insult to injury, the same court 
has now ruled that neighboring Texas and 
Florida, on the other hand, own 1014 miles 
off their coasts. Try to figure that one out. 

“Of course, it’s ridiculous—but it hurts. 
It’s part of the same creeping federalism 
gradually taking over internal affairs of every 
State. 


“Our only hope now for justice seems to 
rest with Congress. If some of you people 
can persuade your Congressmen to help us 
get a square deal, we would greatly ap- 
preciate it.” : 

To this department it would appear 
Louisiana and her sister States are getting 
a bad deal. Our new Congressmen from the 
Seventh District is taking the press back 
in Washington and we feel certain he'll see 
this. We are of the opinion that creeping 
federalism is one danger of which he is well 
aware and will do his utmost to slow up and 
end if possible. 

The camel that stuck his nose in the tent 
and then took over is reenacted by our Fed- 
eral Government and on a scale one never 
would have believed possible. 

We believe our Louisiana friends erred in 
terming it “creeping federalism.” It isn’t 
creeping. It really is galloping. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I would like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to an editorial which 
recently appeared in the State Journal 
of Lansing, Mich. Surely these are 
sentiments to which we all subscribe re- 
gardless of party affiliation. 

The editorial follows: 

Worps To Be HEEDED 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Friday 
will complete a half century of devoted serv- 
ice to the Nation in war and peace. 

The great American who led this country 
and its allies to victory in World War II and 
who has borne the heavy burdens of the 
Presidency for the past 8 years made it clear 
in a moving farewell speech to his country- 
men Tuesday night that he would continue 
to serve as a private citizen in any way he 
could. ; 

His final address to the Nation as its Chief 
Executive was a mixture of confidence in 
the future, realistic recognition that much 
remains to be done because a lasting peace 
is not yet in sight, and caution against the 
dangers to the Nation’s liberty implicit in a 
vast military establishment and a permanent 
armaments industry unparalleled in peace- 
time. . 

Stressing necessity for America to main- 
tain ite military might in the face of the 
threat of communism that promises to be 
of indefinite duration, the President said the 
Nation must not fail to comprehend the grave 
implications of the immense military estab- 
lishment and the large arms industry which 
are new in the American experience. He 
also warned of the threat of “domination of 
the Nation’s svholars by Federal employ- 
ment, project allocations, and the power of 
money.” 

Mr, Eisenhower made it plain that as he 
prepares to retire to private life he is seri- 
ously concerned not only with the threat of 
communism to the Nation but with the 
need to maintain a safe balance between 
“the huge industrial and military machinery 
of defense with our peaceful methods and 
goals, so that security and liberty may 
prosper together.” 

The President appeared also to be sound- 
ing a note of caution against excessive ex- 
pansion of the role of Government and exces- 
sive Government spending when he said the 
people and their Government share a respon- 
sibility to “avoid the impulse to live only 
for today, plundering for our own ease and 
convenience, the precious resources of to- 
morrow.” 

“We cannot mortgage the material assets 
of our grandchildren without risking the loss 
of their political and spiritual heritage,” Mr. 
Eisenhower said. “We want democracy to 
survive for all generations to come, not to 
become the insolvent phantom of tomorrow.” 

President Eisenhower’s farewell address 
was a message of good will to Americans and 
all the peoples of the world. 

It was an expression of his gratitude to 
his countrymen for what he called the op- 
portunities they had given him for public 
service in war and peace. 

No service he has performed during his 
8 years in the White House was more im- 
portant than the wise counsel expressed in 
his farewell speech Tuesday night. 
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By heeding his solemn words the American 
people can express in a way that will be 
best for the future of their country the 
gratitude they owe one of the greatest leaders 
in the Nation’s history. 





Florida’s Interest in the OAS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Miami, Fla., received one of the finest 
compliments in its history on January 13 
of this year. On that date, the Miami 
Field Office of the Organization of 
American States was dedicated by OAS 
Secretary General José Mora. 

This is the first field office of OAS to 
be established. We Floridians are both 
pleased and proud that the city of Mi- 
ami was selected as the site for such a 
precedent. In accepting this honor, we 
pledge our wholehearted devotion to and 
cooperation in all of the inter-American 
activities which are the interest of the 
OAS. z 

As evidence of the warm. welcome 
which attended this dedication, I call to 
the attention of the Members the fol- 
lowing article from the January 15 issue 
of Diario Las Americas: 

Fuorma’s INTEREST IN THE OAS 

During his visit to the city of Miami for 
the opening of the OAS Field Office, Dr. 
José A. Mora, Secretary General of that in- 
ternational institution, was the object of 
well deserved attentions on the part of high 
Officials of the State, the county, and the 
municipality, and Dr. Mora had many op- 
portunities to point out with his authorized 
word the importance of the inter-American 
system. 

The Secretary General was warmly received 
by the press, television, and radio, taking 
Place in this city an extraordinary unfolding 
of information on the ideals and operation 
of the Organization of American States. 
José A. Mora got for the OAS a magnificent 
opportunity and obtained the benefits of 
large scale publicity, through the most effec- 
tive and modern methods of propaganda, 
with regard to what the Organization repre- 
sents. 

Everything that is done to make known 
the doctrinal and institutional values of the 
Organization of American States has marked 
importance to make the people familiar with 
the institution, so that they may know its 
origin and its manner of operation and, 
above all, so that—knowing what it does 
and what it does not do—they may endeavor 
to demand from the respective governments 
of the member states the cooperation needed 
to strengthen the institution and to make 
it progress. There are goals as yet uncon- 
quered by the OAS due to the lack of sup- 

port and determination on the part of the 
" governments, and because those who can 
have some influence on public opinion do 
not dedicate methodically to convincing each 
government that it must contribute to the 
improvement of the OAS. 

The illustrious Latin American statesman 
and diplomat, Dr. José A. Mora, obtained 
in Miami—we repeat—for the organization 
of which he is worthy Secretary General, a 
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vote of confidence from high representative 
values, among them Senator Ggorce A. 

, Congressman DANTE FaAscet., for- 
mer Congressman William C. Lantaff, State, 


county, and municipal authorities, as well as’ 


from the press, radio, television, and several 
other civic groups. 





Rules 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Represent- 
ative Steve C. Griffith, of South Caro- 
lina, was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in Los. Angeles. 
His South Carolina House resolution op- 
posing enlargement of our Rules Com- 
mittee here received practically unani- 
mous endorsement. 

Mr. Speaker, following the House Res- 
olution is a concurrent resolution 





- adopted by the South Carolina House 


and Senate opposing enlargement of the 
Rules Committee. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, a vast majority of 
the American people are opposed to a 
rubber stamp Rules Committee. 

The resolutions follow: 

A House RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY MR. 
GRIFFITH 


To congratulate those Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States who have so 
valiantly opposed the packing of the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to memorialize these Members 
of the Congress from the Southern States 
and all other Members of the Congress who 
believe in constitutional government to 
stand together and defeat this effort to 
pack the Rules Committee 


Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of South Carolina has 
noted with deep concern the determined 
effort on the part of some of the Members of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States to pack the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives; 
and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of South Carolina 
fully appreciates the fact that this commit- 
tee, as it is now organized, has prevented the 
passage of much ill-conceived and unwise 
legislation, and that this effort to pack the 
Rules Committee will destroy a much needed 
safety factor in the legislative process; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
South Carolina has noted with deep grati- 
fication that the Members of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress from South 
Carolina are standing fast and opposing, with 
every means at their dispdsal, this effort on 
the part of those who would facilitate the 
quick passage of legislation which would 
otherwise be subjected to the careful scrutiny 
of the experienced members of the Rules 
Committee; and 

Whereas it is hoped that the effort to pack 
the Rules Committee will be vigorously 
opposed by all Members of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress from the 
South, and all others who are dedicated to 
the preservation of constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina, That the 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
from South Carolina and all other Members 
of the House of Representatives who believe 
in constitutional government are requested 
to vigorously oppose the packing of the 
Rules Committee; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress, to each 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress from the Southern States, and 
to each Governor of the other 49 States. 


CoLtumsi, S.C., January 25, 1961. 
Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dorn, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The following concurrent resolution was 
adopted by both Houses of the General As- 
sembly of the State of South Carolina. 


To commend those Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States who oppose the 
packing of the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives for their stand and 
to request Members of the Congress from 
South Carolina to vigorously oppose this 
effort which is analogous to the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to pack the Supreme Court of 
the United States: 


“Whereas the General Assembly of South 
Carolina is genuinely alarmed over the ef- 
fort of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the Honorable Sam 
Rayburn, of Texas, to pack the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives; and 

“Whereas it is realized that the Rules 
Committee as it is now organized has pro- 
vided the House of Representatives of the 
Congress with a greatly needed steadying 
influence which has prevented the passage 
of much ill-conceived and unwise legisla- 
tion; and 

“Whereas it is obvious that this effort to 
pack the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives is for no purpose other than 
to enable certain legislative proposals to 
reach the floor of the House without being 
subjected to the scrutiny of the experienced 
eye of the Rules Committee; and 

“Whereas the members of the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina do compare this 
effort on the part of the Speaker of the House 
with the unsuccessful effort to pack the U.S. 
Supreme Court in an effort to have certain 
statutes of the New Deal declared constitu- 
tional; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the effort to 
pack the Rules Committee should be vigor- 
ously opposed by those Members of the House 
of Representatives who still believe in con- 
stitutional government: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the General 
Assembly of South Carolina desires to com- 
mend and extend its heartiest congratula- 
tions to those Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the United 
States who have stood up to be counted and 
have opposed the packing of the Rules Com- 
mittee; be it further 

“Resolved, That the general assembly does 
hereby request each Member of the House 
of Representatives in the Congress to vigor- 
ously oppose this effort to pack the Rules 
Committee of the House; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress and to each 
Member in the House of Representatives in 
the Congress from South Carolina.” 

L. O. THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


- 
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Address by Hon. James A. Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a very 
thoughtful and forceful speech recently 
delivered by the distinguished and great 
American, the Honorable James A. Far- 
ley, outstanding political leader, busi- 
nessman, and former Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

This speech was made before the In- 
ternational Business Club of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and is an able, interest- 
ing, well-informed treatment of some of 
our foreign trade problems: 

Commonsense clearly indicates that in or- 
der to treat any subject intelligently both 
its nature and its anatomy must be under- 
stood. For example, the Coast Guard Medi- 
cal Department, which services illness at sea 
by radio, received an SOS requesting aid. 
The message read: “The patient has a tem- 
perature of 108 and lost 70 pounds in the 
last 48 hours.” The Coast Guard flashed 
back: “Obviously a violent terminal illness, 
nothing remains but to give the patient 
spiritual consolation.” Back came the an- 
swer: “We forgot to tell you the patient is 
a horse.” 

Now, it seems to me that before I talk of 
international trade it ought to be identified. 
For the purpose of describing the subject, I 
count all exchanges between nations as. 
trade; that is, whether they be trading 
blows in war, consumer goods in peace, or 
reestablishing the capital goods of either an 
ally, a neutral, or a conquered foe. This’ 
all-inclusive definition would not have been 
necessary or even meaningful only 30 years 
ago—but it is now. 

Why? Because governments in large part 
are engaged in trade, within the broad 
meaning of my definition. Obviously, this 
means & vast in the concept and in 
the function of government, ours particu- 
larly. How and when did this come about 
is a natural question. 

In my opinion, a basic change took place 
in 1982—a new type of both function and 
finance. The reason that it came about is 
that the previously accepted forms had 
broken down. Up until that time, a normal 
business cycle of boom and depression over 
a 7-year period was regarded as both nor- 
mal and inevitable. 

The fonts of capital were in the open mar- 
ket and it was accepted as basic that new 
capital would provide sufficient new jobs to 
absorb the expanding working force and to 
sustain consumer purchasing. By 1932, it 
was apparent that the premise was no longer 
true, if it ever was. 

Accordingly, the Government had to move. 
It received an overwhelming mandate from 
the people to act. The reasons it had to act 
were twofold. Firstly, there was not enough 
capital in private hands to meet the emer- 
gency; to the extent that such capital was in 
the country’s financial institutions they 
could not act because of their fiduciary ca- 
pacities. That is, by law, they were trustees 
of the owners of the capital and could not 
legally take on the burdens of the economy 
as a whole. 

I was in the Cabinet and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee at that time. 
In perhaps as grave a moment as this coun- 
try has ever faced economically it was our 
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solemn decision that the economy of the 
Nation had to be revitalized by creating con- 
sumer power, a direct break with past con- 
ceptions. This marks, perhaps, as sharp & 
change in economic theory as Adam Smith’s. 
I might here parenthetically remark that I 
am not arguing the merits of such philos- 
ophy; I am endeavoring to describe not an 
experiment in theory but an actual national 
experience, In fact, in describing this na- 
tional experience, I believe it is safe to say 
that it is not the irrevocable pattern of our 
economy, quite beyond the power of any 
political party to abolish. That is, consumer 
purchasing power is now the basic founda- 
tion of our economies. I suppose, if I were 
to transpose it into its political meaning it 
would be this: There are now 67 million peo- 
ple at work in the United States. If, for any 
reason, 10 million of them are out of work 
any administration under which this occurs 
will find itself out of work at the next con- 
gressional election. All but full employment 
is not a compulsion upon any American 
Government, on penalty of being turned out 
of office if sizable unemployment occurs. 

Now to be precisely accurate, as of 1932, 
there came into being a source of vast credit, 
the U.S. Government not fettered by the 
narrow trustee relationship of private busi- 
ness to private ownership. The trusteeship 
was to the general welfare. 

Now, it is my thesis that having identified 
this new source of vast credit the next 
experience, and I repeat experience, not 
experiment, was that this new form had 
even larger application to world trade. More 
particularly, under its bounden duty to pro- 
mote the general welfare it became the duty 
of the United States to offer financial and 
material assistance to its allies under attack 
by the Axis powers, even long before we 
entered the coritest. Now, as the facts un- 
questionably indicate, the very same financial 
theory which was applied to our domestic 
scene in 1932 was applied to our foreign 
alliances in 1939. It was called lend-lease. 
The operative fact is, however, that the goods 
and the Treasurer of the United States were 
used to face its international emergency in 
such manner and in such quantity as to be 
completely beyond the resources of all pri- 
vate institutions and, of course, totally 
beyond their legal power to act even had 
they had the resources. 

It will now be seen that the actual func- 
tioning of this pattern was an established 
fact of our national existence. It seems to 
me that it cannot. be seriously urged that 
without the immense reserves of the United 
States as the arsenal of democracy, that mili- 
tary success against the Axis powers would 
have been possible. Since the United States 
had the goods, the material and also the 
finance, under normal trade conditions such 
transfer would have been impossible. How- 
ever, again exercising its governmental pow- 
ers in credit, such transfer was in fact 
effected through lend-lease, a method beyond 
the scope of international trade as we had 
previously known it. 

Now, at the cessation of hostilities, such 
was the devastation of war, that, precisely 
as we found ourselves in 1939 in relation to 
the war capacity of our allies, that is, that 
we had nearly all the money and all the 
goods, we now found ourselves in relation 
to the war-ravaged countries of both friend 
and foe alike. Again, for the pacification 
and rehabilitation of the world, we used the 
same financial device but, of course, instead 
of calling it wartime lend lease we called it 
the peacetime Marshall Plan. The basic 
structure, however, was the same. 

Again looking at the experience from 4 
purely objective viewpoint, this is what hap- 
pened. The Marshall Plan was of great bene- 
fit to its recipients; on the other hand, it 
was. economically as well as politically of 
very great benefit to the American economy. 


. That is to say, the American Government's 
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financing of consumer purchasing power 
abroad for purchase of American goods was 
of undoubted and considerable benefit to 
American private industry. 

I think the time has come for another re- 
appraisal. More particularly, the American 
economy has furnished vast amounts of 
capital goods, the consumer production of 
which, is most actively competing with our 
own production in a world market, includ- 
ing our own domestic one. It will be noted 
that our Government has called upon the 
flourishing economies of Western Europe to 
assume their fair share of the burden in ex- 
tending precisely the same pattern of which 
they were beneficiaries, to. underdeveloped 
countries as donors. That is, to assist us 
in promulgating the pattern on a permanent, 
world-development basis as an antidote to 
the competing Communist system. While I 
am hopeful that the various allied powers 
will eventually perceive the wisdom of this 
policy, at last report, I am informed that 
it was not necessary for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to barricade his doors against en- 
voys insisting on sharing the burden. 

I have high hopes that there will be a 
general perception that peacetime trade will 
bring world understanding that it is based 
on equal exchange of goods. Failing in this, 
it is possible that revisions will have to be 
instituted, however reluctant, by us. Thus, 
it will be noted that because of the foreign 
drain on gold the Defense Department or- 
dered the armed services to make all possible 
purchases here at home. 

Now, it is my considered opinion that my 
own company has perceived a normal, effec- 
tive, and profitable pattern of cooperative 
effort in part answer to this question. 

I should like to say, in passing, that life 
itself is a royal road toromance. In my case, 
I was blessed in that it was a dual lane high- 
way, politics and business. I conceive of 
both as great service industries. I think it 
is necessary to mention this because there is 
now in being a vast force, communism, which 
insists that the free enterprise system of the 
West is activated solely by profit motive. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Indeed, it confounded Moscow's philosophy 
more than it confronted their 
plans when the American Government pro- 
mulgated the Marshall plan. It gave the 
lie to Marxian doctrine, not only in the flexi- 
bility of free enterprise but in its plain, ordi- 
nary human decency. Neither Marx nor 
Lenin have a word of explanation for the 
most powerful nation in world’s history, at 
the peak of military triumph, taxing itself 
one-tenth of its national income to assist 
ally and vanquished alike. The reason that 
Marx and Lenin have no word of explanation 
is that it was quite beyond their perception: 
I therefore reassert my belief, my absolute 
belief, in our system. sf 

Once again, the operational pattern speaks 
for itself. That is, capital is the first risk 
going in and profit is the last out of any 
given enterprise. If that is not the most 
generous of approaches I will eagerly await 
nomination of its better. It is a fair deal. 
You have heard that the peoples of the earth 
are separated by a thousand languages. I 
have traveled the world and I want to tell 
you the opposite. The peoples of the world, 
despite their language, understand a fair 
deal. Furthermore, love for one another is 
a@ language which needs no grammar; even 
& puppy can understand it. & think my com- 
pany has done much, as its successful record 
in countries indicates, to prove it. The 
Moscow press has taunted and caricatured us, 
without even trying the product. While, of 
course, modesty forbids us from elaborating, 
we do feel that the tensions of the world 
might be eased much if Mr. Khrushchev 
would put himself in that relaxed state of 
mind where he sought the pause which re- 
freshes. I venture to suggest it would be 
good for him—and even better for the world. 
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New York Intensifies State Industrial 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for a 
long time, many of us have been insist- 
ing that the best way for a community 
or a State to build and strengthen its 
economy is to get out and work. Vigor- 
ous efforts of civic leaders and private 
citizens are the best antidote for eco- 
nomic ills. More than anything else, the 
initiative and hard work of State and 
local leaders is the stuff of which eco- 
nomic growth is made. 

The State of New York has long pio- 
neered in the “self-help method.” Over- 
all, New York State is today prosperous 
and has a dynamic and thriving econ- 
omy. There are, however, pockets of 
unemployment in the State which very 
much need a shot in the arm. In order 
that our State’s economy will continue 
to grow and in order to assist certain 
labor surplus areas, the New York State 
Department of Commerce has recently 
intensified its efforts to bring new indus- 
tries to New York State. To attract 
these industries, the department is doing 
everything it can to improve the climate 
for business and industry in New York. 

Under the able guidance of Commis- 
sioner Keith McHugh, the department 
has also set up branch offices in the West 
and Midwest. These offices seek to in- 
terest industries in these areas in locat- 
ing branch offices and east coast sub- 
sidiaries in New York State. We are not 
interested in having them move their 
basic plants. I am sure that this kind 
of activity would not be well received 
by the Members of this body. Our aim 
is simply and specifically to encourage 
expanding industries to locate their east 
coast operations in New York State. 
These offices, in addition, work to expand 
New York State’s tourist industry. 

Mr. President, these new programs 
initiated by.the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce are indeed a step in 
the right direction. They clearly illus- 
trate the efficacy of the “self-help 
method.” I commend Governor Rocke- 
feller and the department for these and 
other activities to expand the economy 
of our State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an excerpt on this subject from an 
article which appeared in Business in 
New York State, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, along with ex- 
cerpts of remarks by Governor Rocke- 
feller delivered at a luncheon in Los 
Angeles, sponsored by the New York 
State Department of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From Business in New York State, 
January 1961] 

Inrensivizn New York SrTaTe INDUSTRIAL 
Procram—Cuicaco AND Los ANGELES OF- 
Ficrs Krey Factors 
An augmented program to attract new 

business and industry and to expand New 

York State’s $2.5 billion tourist industry is 

being launched with the establishment of 


. branch offices of the State department of 


commerce in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

In announcing the establishment of the 
two branch offices, Commissioner Keith 8. 
McHugh emphasized that the offices are in- 
tended to provide industrial location and 
other assistance to midwest and west coast 
firms interested in eastern branch plants for 
research facilities. 

“These offices,” he said, “‘will provide plant 
and plant site and community information, 
and particularized industrial location assist- 
ance. 

“The growth of our national economy has 
been such that many firms on the west 
coast and in the Midwest have become 
keenly aware of the need for branch opera- 
tions in the East—the center of the Na- 
tion’s largest industrial and consumer mar- 
ket with its fine pool of industrial, 
commercial, professional, and _ scientific 
talent. ; 

“The intrinsic values of New York State 
will interest the manufucturer or other busi- 
nessman who recognizes the importance of 
an east coast operation. These business- 
men must recognize that the same advan- 
tages which have made New York the lead- 
ing industrial State in the Nation—which 
have nurtured some of the largest and most 
successful corporations in the world—vwill 
apply to their own branch operations.” 

Commissioner McHugh pointed to the 
continuing improvement of the State’s eco- 
nomic climate, with special emphasis on the 
State’s tax structure. “Our State and local 
taxes, in relation to personal income, are 
low compared with other States,” he said. 
“Further, we have had a smailer percentage 
increase in these taxes since World War II 
than all but two other States, and we con- 
fidently expect this advantage to grow.” 
EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY GOVERNOR ROCKE- 

FELLER AT LUNCHEON SPONSORED BY NEW 

YorK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., JANUARY 12, 1961 


The New York State Department of Com- 
merce is opening offices in Chicago and Los 
Angeles this week to invite attention to the 
advantages of New York to those midwestern 
and west coast enterprises contemplating 
eastward expansion. 

The objective of these offices is to make 
information readily available as to why New 
York is a good place to expand. From New 
York’s point of view, the purpose is to help 
us grow as your industries grow—to encour- 
age economic growth in order to provide 
more and better job opportunities. 

Encouragement of economic growth re- 
quires a favorable business climate—an atti- 
tude in government at all levels of sympathy 
with the problems of business, industry and 
agriculture—and of a desire to help meet 
those problems. 

During the past 2 years, a series of steps— 
both legislative and administrative—have 
been taken under my administration in New 
York to assure the basic requirements for 
a favorable business climate: 

Fiscal integrity in conduct of the State’s 
business, fair and equitable taxation, and 
the availability at reasonable rates of good 
transportation, power to meet present and 
future needs, and adequate credit facilities. 
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Let us look at these basic requirements and 
what has been done in New York to meet 
them: 

First, fiscal integrity: Through economics 
and increased personal income taxes to meet 
the mounting deficits, and with the aid of 
improving business conditions, the State was 
placed on @ pay-as-you-go financial basis in 
the first year of my administration. 

Not only did we end the deficit financing 
in the State, but last week I was able to 
recommend to the legislature that 10 percent 
of 1960 State income taxes be refunded to 
the people out of a current surplus. 

Thus, we in New York have restored the 
basis for business confidence in the State’s 
government—a fundamental to economic 
growth, 

Second, fair and equitable taxation: Es- 
tablishment of withholding in the collec- 
tion of State income taxes brought forward 
several hundred thousand taxpayers who 
formerly evaded their responsibilities, as- 
suring that all would pay their fair share 
and thus helping to produce the surplus 
which’ makes a 10-percent tax refund pos- 
sible, 

By substantially conforming State income 
tax law to Federal law, the filing of State 
returns was greatly simplified—a benefit to 
all who file returns, and especially to small 
business and partnerships. 

The small business tax was revised so 
42 percent of unincorporated businesses do 
not have to pay any tax and another 22 
percent have received tax relief. 

Third, good transportation: A new Office 
of Transportation was established to focus 
State planning and action in dealing with 
problems in all fields of transportation. 

Fourth, power to meet present and future 
needs: A broad study of the State’s future 
power needs was made by the top represent- 
atives of private and public power groups 
within the State. Long-range objectives 
were established. 

An outgrowth of this was that seven pri- 
vate utilities in the State have recently 
launched a $10 million research project to 
develop a nuclear power plant which would 
produce electricity at costs competitive with 
other fuels. 

The utilities have agreed that if their re- 
search is successful, as they anticipate, in 
developing an economically competitive 
process, they will finance, construct and op- 
erate large-size atomic generating stations 
in New York State—and they anticipate a de- 
cision on this within 2 years. 

Fifth, adequate credit facilities: Legisla- 
tion was enacted to modernize State super- 
vision over the formation and expansion of 
bank holding companies and branch bank- 
ing. 

Government's new attitude toward busi- 
ness which has done so much to improve 
New York’s business climate is reflected in 
the aggressive leadership of Keith McHugh 
in cooperating with business and industry 
and with local development groups, and 
in our plans for a State development au- 
thority to assist in financing new industry. 

It is also shown by steps taken to help 
business meet its problems such as: 

Enactment of the first State labor-man- 
agement practices reform legislation, in- 
cluding protection of union welfare funds. 

Amendment of the unemployment insur- 
ance law to prevent abuses while increasing 
maximum benefits. 

Improved administration of workmen’s 
compensation placing new emphasis on re- 
habilitation of injured and disabled workers, 
as well as an extension and increase of ben- 
efits. 


ee 
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Creation of an Office of Atomic Develop- 
ment to further research and development 
in this field including plans for a State- 
operated facility to dispose of waste products 
from atomic industry. 

All of this has produced gratifying re- 
sults. 

Industry has invested an additional $4 
billion in New York State during the past 
2 years. This has meant new plants, factory 
modernization and expansion of existing 
plants. It has provided 300,000 new jobs for 
New Yorkers. 

And most important of all from the view- 
point of any industry planning to expand 
its activities into the eastern part of the 
Nation, this huge new investment is most 
dramatic proof that business itself has 
learned that New York’s new business cli- 
mate means that New York is a great State 
in which to grow. 





Internal Security Needs This House 
Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached hereto is an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Nashville Banner, an out- 
standing southern newspaper, relative 
to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

I think this committee has done an 


outstanding job and especially I want to 


commend Hon. FRANcIs WALTER and 
other members of this committee for the 
wonderful job that they are doing for 
the welfare of this Nation. 

The editorial follows: 


INTERNAL SecuriIry Neeps TuHis House 
COMMITTEE 


Peculiarly enough, the committees of Con- 
gress occasioning the loudest and wildest 
squawks from the far left are those that lift 
a@ spadeful of dirt here and there to check 
on subversion underground—and Red ter- 
mites tunneling up along the foundations. 
The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has been, from the outset of its in- 
vestigations, a principal target of these critics 
—now demanding that it be abolished. The 
Senate Internal Security Committee from 
time to time has been. 

Nobody in his or her right mind would 
seriously contend that the danger of Soviet- 
spawned subversion has abated—much less 
ended. The undermining of this land by 
any means possible is the continuous aim of 
the Communists. Of that apparatus, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover has given the best definition when 
he called Communists “masters of deceit,” 
and it was the FBI which exposed the Red 
operation as that of teaching and advocating 
the overthrow of this Government by force 
and violence. 

That much is recognized, as is the fact 
that one big phase of the operation is the 
technique of fastening on any point of weak- 
ness, or any element of dupes, to incite riots, 
foment dissension, create disrespect for law, 
divide and conquer through anarchy. 

There is no question, from competent evi- 
dence—including J. Edgar Hoover's assess- 
ment of what went on—that Communists did 
take a hand in promoting the riots of San 
Francisco, Their purpose was to keelhaul the 
HCUA, and subsequent to that a lot of soft- 


heads are demanding that the committee be 
abolished. 

Congress assuredly has an obligation to 
legislate for America’s internal security—and 
as a prerequisite to that, to know what is 
going on. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has that preliminary, in- 
vestigative job to do. A primary point of 
danger is right here at home, where enemies 
are striving to dig in. It is no time to dis- 
arm ourselves by discarding a useful weapon. 





Constructive Proposals for a Sound Econ- 
omy and an Adequate Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 2 years the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee has been making a thorough 
study of foreign aid. This committee has 
a nationwide membership of distin- 
guished leaders with wide backgrounds 
in industry and politics as well as the 
legal and military professions. 

On January 12, 1961, the committee 
over the signature of their national di- 
rector, Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, trans- 
mitted their study to the then Presi- 
dent-elect John F. Kennedy. In ‘this 
connection, I am hopeful that the com- 
mittee’s constructive proposals for 
restoration and maintenance of a sound 
economy and adequate defense will be 
given a sympathetic review by the new 
administration. Meanwhile, I think the 
public interest deserves a wider circula- 
tion of the information presented in the 
study and, therefore, under unanimous 
consent previously obtained include it 
for printing following these short re- 
marks: 

FOREIGN AID 
(A study prepared especially for the Presi- 
dent-elect, Senator John F. Kennedy) 
I. THE U.S. ECONOMY 
The flight of gold 

Foreign aid began—and was to have 
ended—with the Marshall plan. Neverthe- 
less foreign aid continues. In all, we have 
given away a monstrous $80 billion. Accord- 
ing to the most recent assessed valuation of 
property, this is the equivalent of giving our 
32 largest cities to foreign governments. Now 
we are forced to face the devastating results. 

During the week ending December 17, 
1960, foreigners bought $204 million worth 
of U.S. gold. This is at the alarming rate 
of $10.6 billion a year. On September 21, 
1949, our gold stock stood at $24.7 billion; 
foreigners then held §3.8 billion of US. 
Government bonds. Today our gold stock 
is below $18 billion. At the close of 1959, 
the total U.S. assets, including marketable 
securities, held by foreigners were in excess 
of $35 billion. These foreign-owned dollar 
assets are convertible into cash and thence 
into gold. 

The peril to the stability of the dollar is 
obvious. 


Balance of payments 
The deficit in our balance of payments be- 
gan in 1949 coincident with foreign aid. 
Every year since, the deficit has continued 
and it will continue so long as our present 


foreign aid program is in effect. Our US. 
Government foreign payments, including 
foreign aid, expenditures by U.S. Armed 
Forces overseas and interest on Government 
foreign-owned U.S. securities acquired as a 
result of our generosity, now exceed $9 bil- 
lion annually. é 

The measures which the President be- 
latedly has instituted to alleviate our un- 
favorable balance of payments are helpful 
but wholly inadequate. Even the achieve- 
ment of our maximum export potential will 
fail to solve the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. In the third quarter of 1960 the United 
States spent $1.152 billion more abroad than 
it received. US. foreign payments are of 
such magnitude that only drastic and im- 
mediate reduction of our foreign aid and the 
return of our principal oversea garrisons can 
restore a favorable balance of payments. 

To save our economy, this drastic foreign- 
aid cut is a necessity. More than ample 
funds are readily available to cushion the 
reaction to this essential reduction. 

In the foreign-aid pipeline at the close 
of fiscal year 1960, $1.337 billion remained. 

The Development Loan Fund lends dol- 
lars for soft currency. At the close of 1960, 
$112 million was available for new DLF 
loans. During 1960, DLF loan commitments 
totaled $1.568 billion. This constitutes a 
huge drain on our dollar resources, even if 
no more money is provided and no more 
commitments are made. 

The Export-Import Bank on June 30, 1960, 
had an undisbursed credit authorization of 
$1.570 billion; in addition, on December 22, 
its unused lending power was $1.816 billion. 

The Inter-American. Development Bank 
has been authorized subscriptions of $450 
million, of which $80 million has been sub- 
scribed and paid and another $200 million 
has been subscribed but not yet called. 

To the International Development Agency 
the Congress has authorized a subscription 
of $320 million. 

To the International Monetary Fund in 
1959, the United States increased its sub- 
scription by $1.376 billion; this raised the 
total subscription to $4.125 billion. . 

For Latin America aid the Congress has 
authorized $600 million. 

In the World Bank are uncalled subscrip- 
tions which total $5.175 billion. 

Public Law 480 authorizes the transfer 
abroad of $1.8 billion in surplus grain dur- 
ing fiscal year 1961 for which we receive no 
dollars in exchange. 

The aid facilities offered by these nine 
various agencies constitute am enormous 
drain on our dollars and justify a huge re- 
duction in the proposed foreign aid appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1962. In this reduc- 
tion, together with the gradual return of 
our principal oversea garrisons, lies the only 
hope of a favorable balance of payments. 

The dollar has become-the principal re- 
serve currency of the free world. World 
economic stability can best be served not by 
continuing lavish foreign aid but rather by 
our maintaining an honest and stable dollar. 


Financing our own competition 


Largely because of multi-billion-dollar 
gifts from Washington, foreign countries 
have been able to establish industries which 
undersell ours. Our industry pays high 
wages and taxes; industry abroad pays low 
wages and benefits from its government sub- 
sidies or favorable tax treatment. We have 
given most of the world our latest technol- 
ogy, capital and know-how. Low tariffs or 
free trade, fixed unconstitutionally by GATT, 
permit dumping of low-cost products on our 
market. Our foreign aid. and tariff arrange- 
ments favorable to foreigners constitute a 
combination of forces with which a great 
segment of our industry is unable to com- 
pete. As a consequence, foreign products 
are being dumped on our market. 
areas with widespread unemployment fre- 
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sult. By spring, it is predicted, unemploy- 
ment will reach the 6 million mark. 

Most of our aid is from our Government to 
foreign governments. Although directed by 
the Congress to promote private enterprise, 
the Development Loan Fund has granted up 
to 90 percent of its loans to state enterprises 
of foreign governments. This promotes state 
socialism and undermines the free enterprise 
system which generates its support. 

Our so-called ‘mutual security assistance 
gives our industrialized allies an additional 
impetus to their flourishing economies by 
underwriting much of their defense burden. 

In both World Wars, our genius for indus- 
trial production was decisive in our victories. 
The serious decline of our industry as a 
result of foreign competition is undermining 
our defense effort and threatens our survival. 


National goals 


The President’s Commission on National 
Goals recommends various enormous expen- 
ditures. This Commission has arrived at 
conclusions obviously based on the false 
premise that the United States is a Nation 
of limitless financial strength. The fact that 
the Commission ignores our unprecedented 
debt, the alarming flight of gold, our un- 
favorable balance of payments, the rising 
foreign industrial competition and recom- 
mends vastly increased spending, wholly 
discredits the entire report. 

II. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Fallacies 


Congressional support for our military as- 
sistance program stems largely from the of- 
ficial claim that the concept of national 
self-sufficiency is now out of date. For our 
own survival, it is argued, we must extend 
material military assistance to our allies. In 
return for this assistance, it has been of- 
ficially stated that our free world friends 
make available to us for the use of our 
forces: 250 oversea bases; 5 million ground 
forces; 30,000 aircraft of which 14,000 are 
jets; 2,500 combat vessels. 

All this is a seemingly impressive military 
largess. It prompts proponents of foreign 
aid to claim that, once we ourselves are rea- 
sonably armed, our foreign aid buys.more 
security than far greater expenditures for 
our own forces. 

Advocates of military assistance fail to 
face up to the fact that our oversea bases 
may not be available in war. As an after- 
math of the U-2 incident, the Kremlin has 
threatened foreign nations that should they 
again permit their bases to play host to 
American reconnaissance planes for flights 
over the U.S.S.R., the bases would be de- 
stroyed. Doubt as to the availability of 
oversea bases in war has influenced the Air 
Foree to terminate its orders for medium 
bombers and to concentrate on an inter- 
continental striking force based on North 
America. 

The allied ground forces, 5 million strong, 
are deployed politically, all over the globe. 
To concentrate and supply them where and 
when needed would be an insuperable task 
even were the powers concerned willing. 

The allied aircraft listed are practically 
all obsolescent and would be ineffective 
against the modern Red air force. 

The 2,500 combat vessels, like the 5 mil- 
lion men, are stationed globally among our 
numerous allies. In war, shouid they reach 
the combat zone and annoy the Soviet war 
effort, they would be promptly sunk by Red 
submarines and bombers. 

Today threats to the United States are 
from Red bombers and missiles launched 
from Soviet bases and from missiles fired 
from Red submarines... Our allies, desirable 
as they may be, have not the strength and 
means even to influence a Red attack 
against us, much less deter it. 

To survive, the United States must be pre- 
pared to stand alone. 
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Neutrality and Communist affinity 


Despite our vast global assistance program, 
among our allies there is an increasing tend- 
ency toward neutralism. This neutrality 
tendency is evidenced in a number of coun- 
tries both in Asia and in Europe. And some 
states, even after receiving our aid, are turn- 
ing toward Russia. 

When Morocco was a French colony, the 
French granted us permission to build four 
Moroccan airbases at a cost of more than a 
billion dollars. In proportion to its popula- 
tion our aid to Morocco has been generous. 
Our troops at the bases also put large sums 
into circulation. When the Crown Prince of 
now-independent Morocco visited the United 
States recently, he was given royal treatment 
and additional aid. Upon his return home 
Morocco accepted Red Mig fighters, Red ad- 
visers and _technicians. Morocco is being 
turned into an American-financed Commu- 
nist area. At the Moroccans’ request we had 
agreed to abandon our bases by 1963. Now 
we are being asked to leave as quickly as pos- 
sible. Our billion-dollar bases are to be left 
in Communist hands. These bases flank 
Europe and are closer to the United States 
than is Europe. 

In Laos, against the recommendation of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Department 
of State created and paid for an army of 
25,000.. Three times the Laos Army pay 
has been raised. Today this army is split 
into hostile factions, each of which at least 
initially, was supported by the United States. 
In Laos are all the ingredients for another 
“police action” as in Korea. 

Cuba accepted our aid and enjoyed favor- 
able trade relations. But because of our 
weak policy has-been turned into a Com- 
munist State. Within 80 miles of our own 
shores, Cuban bases can now be made avail- 
able to Red forces. 

The Cuban situation brings about a flight 
of private capital from other Latin American 
countries. U.S. Government aid, with its 
socialistic impact on the recipients, is the 
inevitable result. 

Encouraged by their success in Cuba, the 
Communists are increasing their efforts in 
Latin America. The aid which we have ex- 
tended is little or no barrier to Red penetra- 
tion. As a prominent South American 
Minister of State wrote to a friend in the 
United States: 

“When aid is given to the enemies of the 
United States, as has been the case in 
Bolivia, nothing is gained and much is lost. 
The enemies accept it without shame, laugh 
up their sleeves, hold out their hands for 
more and give nothing in return. They may 
be momentarily bought but they would not 
stay bought for a minute if it suited their 
interests better to go over openly to the 
Soviets.” 

Contrary to the glowing benefits claimed 
by its proponents, our economic aid and 
military assistance programs, in many cases, 
have failed to strengthen free world security. 


Increased allied effort 


Since foreign aid began, some $26.5 bil- 
lion has been spent on military assistance 
plus an estimated $1 billion annually for de- 
fense support. In addition to this assistance, 
we have stationed approximately half of our 
Armed Forces overseas. Few, if any, qualified 
observers believe that our oversea surface 
forces could survive a full-scale Red attack. 
These surface forces are mere token troops, 
readily expendable, merely to prove to our 
allies that we shall be in the next war from 
the time the first bomb is dropped. Our 
various treaties should be sufficient guaran- 
tee for our participation should the Reds 
strike. 

The return of our oversea troops from 
West Germany alone would save an annual 
expenditure of some $680 million—redeem- 
able in gold—from falling into the West 
German treasury. 
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Our industrialized, prosperous allies are 
well able to provide troops to replace our 
oversea garrisons. Such an increased allied 
effort is especially indicated in view of the 
fact that the United States is providing the 
strategic nuclear striking forces which pro- 
tect the entire free world. 


Underdeveloped countries 


The untold story at the U.N. is the fact 
that most of the newly formed states now 
being admitted to the U.N. are incapable of 
self-defense and self-government. These at- 
tributes—prerequisites for sovereignty—were 
sadly lacking when independence was thrust 
upon these new states. 

At this time, few of these underdeveloped 
countries are in need of great financial aid. 

Too much aid deadens ambition and 
destroys self-reliance. It is worse than no 
aid at all. Their real needs are improved 
systems of justice and administration, better 
diet, sanitation, and practical educational 
facilities. Achievement of these necessities 
is a slow, laborious, evolutionary process of 
self-help requiring at least half a century. 
This progress is essential before extensive 
industrial and military aid becomes prac- 
ticable. A primary requirement of these 
new states is a police force equipped with 
small arms for security against internal dis- 
order and subversion. Additional weapons 
and other aid merely give rise to little dic- 
tators who indulge in local wars of aggres- 
sion. The aid which we have already ex- 
tended should be sufficient to meet present 
local security requirements. 

This attitude toward underdeveloped coun- 
tries in no way reflects abandonment of our 
best interests. The United States must be 
prepared and willing to extend military 
assistance in underdeveloped areas where 
our historical, vital, national interest is 
directly threatened. 


Aid robs our own defenses 


The enormous foreign aid expenditures 
have robbed our own defenses. You were 
correct, Senator Kennedy, in your campaign 
charges that our defenses are inadequate. 
As of today—only in our surface fleet and in 
our Strategic Air Force are we numerically 
stronger than the Red armed forces. 

The Defense Department must have more 
funds for research and development. Nu- 
clear propulsion, space exploration, and an 
anti-ICBM defense are imperatives. SAC 
must be strengthened by additional B-52’s 
and a crash program must be initiated to 
develop and produce the B-70. The Polaris 
submarine program must be increased and 
expedited. Since the Minuteman, no new 
ICBM development has been initiated. For 
lack of funds the F-108 has been abandoned. 
Despite the hundreds of billions we have 
spent for our own Armed Forces, our conti- 
nental defenses are inadequate. We must 
make our home base so strong that we can 
survive a nuclear war. Funds now spent on 
foreign aid are needed at home, Bombproof 
shelters, limited to certain essential personnel 
and critical industry, should be provided. 
Weapons such as the B-52 now—and the B- 
70 when available—must have bombproof 
shelters. 

These defense deficiencies have come 
about largely because we were spending so 
much on foreign aid, for weapons which can- 
not strike the enemy and for unnecessary 
domestic projects that our own defense had 
to be neglected. However, this study is no 
plea for increased defense spending. 

Economy in defense 


Our Defense Establishment must be reor- 
ganized to reduce waste and eliminate dupli- 
cation of roles and missions. There must be 
a marked reduction in obsolescent arms 
which are being replaced by modern weap- 
ons systems. These changes, together with 
drastic cuts in foreign aid, will result in 
enormous savings. Such economy would 
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permit our forces to be adequately financed 
and at the same time effect a saving of bil- 
lions. 

III. CONCLUSIONS 

That unless the new administration 
promptly produces a favorable balance of 
payments and thereby stops the flight of 
gold, our economy will be placed in serious 
jeopardy. 

That only drastic reduction in foreign aid 
and withdrawal of our principal oversea 
garrisons can bring about a continuous and 
favorable balance of payments. 

That since the Kremlin respects only force, 
no strategy against it can succeed unless the 
United States maintains a sound economy 
and possesses decided supremacy in air/ 
space/nuclear striking forces which are ef- 
fectively integrated to implement our foreign 
policy. With this strength the Red threat 
can be held in check until the inherent 
weaknesses of communism cause it to con- 
sume itself. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That to effect a favorable balance of 
payments: 

(a) Foreign aid for the fiscal year 1962 be 
fixed at less than $1 billion, and except for 
technical and limited military assistance, it 
be terminated in 2 years. (See 2 and 3 
below.) 

(b) Our principal oversea garrisons be 
withdrawn gradually and within 2 years. 

2. That technical assistance be extended to 
underdeveloped countries which seek it and 
are willing to pay for it. 

3. That limited military assistance be con- 
tinued in areas directly threatened by Red 
aggression and in which our historic na- 
tional interests are at stake. 

4. That the Defense Department be reor- 
ganized to save billions and at the same time 
strengthen our defenses. 

5. That the United States adopt an ac- 
celerated program to create and maintain 
overwhelming air/space/nuclear supremacy 
and to strengthen our continental defenses. 





Correction Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, I include the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Exe- 
ter News-Letter, Exeter, N.H., Thursday, 
January 26, 1961, entitled “Correction 
Needed”: 

If there is apathy on the part of the Amer- 
ican citizen toward the function of his gov- 
ernment, as has been frequently charged in 
recent years, much of this hypothetical 
theory was dispelled by the record vote of 
nearly 70 million in the presidential election. 

The aftermath of the November 8 decision 
produced a situation of diverse opinion on 
election procedure which in itself proclaimed 
that there is no lessening of the American 
voter’s interest and purpose in expressing 
himself at the polls. 

Perhaps the greatest collective urge is to 
streamline the entire election procedure. 
The suggestions run all the way from revis- 
ing or doing away with the electoral college 
to the expression of the retiring President, 
Mr. Eisenhower, that the length of the cam- 
paigns be drastically reduced and the time 
lapse between election and inauguration be 
correspondingly shortened, 
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The most needed change, however, shoulda 
come in the election laws which prevented 
untold millions of Americans from casting 
their ballots. These are the people who move 
or are transferred by the corporations in 
which they are employed, and fail to meet 
the requirements of residence in their new 
homes to enable them to vote. 

It has been urged that the election laws 
of all States be revised to allow these citizens 
to take their rightful part in a presidential 
election. 





The Tax Equalization Act of 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill today to eliminate from 
the Internal Revenue Code the income 
tax advantages now accorded to cooper- 
ative corporations and to require these 
cooperative corporations to pay Federal 
income tax on all earnings before dis- 
tribution, on the same basis and at the 
same rates as proprietary corporations. 
The act may be cited as the “Tax Equali- 
zation Act of 1961.” 

I have read in the past few days, Mr. 
Speaker, that a new administration will 
play no favorites in the taxation of in- 
come; that the President and his eco- 
nomic advisers believe that income is in- 
come, regardless of where it comes from 
and who receives it. 

I hope that is a fact. Cooperatives 
certainly have income and just as cer- 
tainly they have enjoyed highly favored 
treatment in the matter of taxation for 
nearly half a century while most other 
businesses have been burdened with in- 
creasingly heavy taxes. 

For several years I have urged that all 
corporations, cooperative and otherwise, 
be taxed on the basis of absolute equal- 
ity—not only to alleviate the unfair 
hardship that is now imposed upon tax- 
paying businesses, but also to bring into 
the Treasury a very considerable amount 
of brand new revenue. It appears that 
a good many converts have been made to 
my idea since I first introduced a bill 
along this line some 15 years ago; in 
fact, almost everybody, except the co- 
operatives themselves, now seems to be 
in favor of doing something to remedy 
the situation. 

Two years ago the Treasury Depart- 
ment, after a good deal of study and 
soul searching produced a bill proposing 
that a measure of taxation should be 
levied against co-op patronage divi- 
dends. It was a small step in the right 
direction; that was about all. 

Thereafter, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, my colleague 
the gentleman from Arkansas [MYr. 
Mitts], held a long series of panel dis- 
cussions covering many phases of taxa- 
tion, the cooperative situation among 
them. And in Pebruary of last year, the 
full committee devoted 5 full days to 
hearings on the subject. Fifty witnesses 
testified during these hearings. 
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For the Treasury Department, Mr. 
Jay W. Glasmann, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary, said: 

The Treasury Department believes that 
the full deduction now allowed to cooperax 
tives for all forms of noncash patronage re- 
funds affords them an unwarranted tax ad- 
vantage over many competing businesses. 


For the Department of Commerce, Mr. 
Carl F. Oechsle, Assistant Secretary, 
said: 

We believe that cooperatives produce eco- 
nomic income and that that income should 
be taxed when created or recognized. 


Mr. Roswell Magill, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, said: 

The exemption (of cooperatives) deprives 
the Treasury of some hundreds of million of 
dollars of needed revenue, and gives one 
form of business organization a wholly un- 
fair competitive advantage over other forms 
of business organization. In the interests 
of greater equality of taxation in this coun- 
try, the exemption from the income tax of 
the income of cooperatives should be abol- 
ished. 


William C. Warren, dean of the Co- 
lumbia University Law School, said: 

It is essential that the situation with re- 
spect to cooperatives be acted upon imme- 
diately. Delay in this matter will cause ir- 
reparable harm to many business corpora- 
tions now competing with cooperatives; it 
will also result in substantial revenue loss. 
It is urged that this committee * * * take 
immediate action toward remedying the 
situation. 


Samuel J. Lanahan, editor of the Tax 
Executives Journal, said: 

Taxation of these (cooperative) earnings is 
fully justified, since it is evident that such 
a return is as much a dividend as in the 
case of any other joint stock enterprise un- 
der centralized management. 


H. L. Thompson, Jr., chairman of the 
committee on equal taxation of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Hardware Association, 
said: 

The present inequities of tax laws between 
the two segments of our industry, namely, 
the full-taxpaying distributors and their co- 
op competitors, has created a kind of Gresh- 
am’s tax law—the corporations that don’t 
pay taxes drive out of business the companies 
that do. 


Otis H. Ellis, general counsel of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council, said: 

If the Congress intends to do anything 
about tax loopholes, the field of cooperative 
taxation affords plenty of opportunity for 
equitable action. The plugging of a loop- 
hole, however, was never accomplished 
merely by making a slight decrease in the 
diameter of the hole. 


Harold F. Garner, president of Local 
644 of the International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union, AFL-CIO, said: 

We feel that the Government is making 
our jobs less secure with this tax law dis- 
crimination, and dou’t think this is the spirit 
of fairplay or free enterprise. 


There were many other statements in 
a similar vein. The president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Charles B. Shuman, said: 

We believe that no one should be expected 
to pay a tax with respect te something which 
is without value. It is the purport and 
intent of our position to cause the written 
instruments issued by cooperative associa- 
tions reflecting net savings and income not 
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paid in cash to have taxable value if they 
are to be deducted by the cooperative. 


I offer you these statements, Mr. 
Speaker, to refresh your mind and the 
minds of my colleagues. There is a seri- 
ous demand on the part of businessmen, 
tax experts, and many Government offi- 
cials that the time has come when coop- 
erative corporations must finally be 
looked upon as moneymaking organiza- 
tions of big business—and that they 
must be taxed on: that basis and no 
other. 

In the budget which President Eisen- 
hower sent to the Congress only 2 weeks 
ago, he said, as he has said before: 

It is again recommended that the Congress 
promptly consider amending the laws on the 
taxation of cooperatives to provide for more 
equitable taxation. 


And President Kennedy in a letter 
written during the campaign said un- 
equivocally: 

I am certainly opposed to unfair inequali- 
ties in our tax system: Although generally 
I am in favor of cooperatives for the legiti- 
mate and constructive role which they play 
in: our economy, there is undoubtedly room 
for a reexamination of the tax status which 
many of them enjoy. I have pledged myself 
to a general reexamination of our existing 
tax structure. 


Mr. Speaker, there is only one proper 
way to tax cooperatives. That is to tax 
them on all earnings before distribution 
in exactly the same way that all other 
corporations are now taxed. In 1951, an 
effort was made to impose tax on patron- 
age dividends after their receipt by in- 
dividual.members. The courts threw it 
out when they found that the individual 
members were expected to pay income 
tax on paper—perhaps utterly worthless 
paper—which they had received in lieu 
of cash. I have no doubt that a similar 
attempt will be made when the matter 
of cooperative corporation taxation 
again comes to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means at this ses- 
sion—and I give fair warning that I shall 
fight such a proposal with all my 
strength. If a sufficient number of the 
members of the committee will join with 
me in such a fight, I know we shall have 
the economic and political backing of the 
entire taxpaying business community. 

It is not enough to say that “either 
the cooperative corporation or the coop- 
erative member shall be taxed.” The 
proprietary, joint-stock corporation is 
taxed first on all of its earnings and the 
recipients of its dividends are then taxed 
on their receipts. This is double taxa- 
tion. I grant that it is an inequity, but 
I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that if Gen- 
eral Motors and United States Steel and 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and their 
stockholders are so taxed, then there is 
no reason why the great Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association and the 
Consumers Cooperative Association and 
the big southern cooperatives should not 
be taxed in exactly the same-way. They 
too are corporations; they too make 
great sums of money—and to let them 
escape payment of income tax is to close 
our eyes to a loophole that is bigger than 
a barn door. 

Already it begins to be evident, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Treasury will need a 
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great deal of money in the next 4 years. 
I offer you a place to get several hun- 
dred millions—without adding to the 
national debt and without starting the 
printing presses. 

“Let me close, if you please, with a few 
statistics: gross business volume of all 
farm cooperatives amounted to $14 bil- 
lion in 1957-1958, according to the most 
recent tabulation of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice. Farm products marketed by coop- 
erratives accounted for $10.5 billion. 
Farm supplies sold to co-op members 
amounted to almost $3.3 billion. Re- 
ceipts from service operations, such as 
trucking, cotton ginning, locker plant 
operation, accounted for the balance. 

Although cooperatives claim that they 
are small business, another survey by 
the Farmer Cooperative Service shows 
that nearly 40 percent of them conduct 
annual business in excess of $500,000 
and nearly 10 percent exceed $1 million. 
The report shows further than 83 mar- 
keting co-ops and 18 farm supply co-ops 


‘boast annual business volume of more 


than $20 million. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we are 
hunting for new sources of revenue to 
protect our country, both at home and 
abroad, this highly important course of 
new tax money cannot and must not be 
ignored. I urge action on my new bill 
before the summer recess. 





Tribute to President Kennedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE- SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, P. S. 
Marthakis, a former legislator of Utah, 
has written a very interesting letter 
which was published in the Public 
Forum of the Salt Lake Tribune. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATIVE HANDS 

Eprror, TRIBUNE: I am delighted. Having 
overcome two handicaps—the immense 
popularity of President Eisenhower, and in- 
sidious religious prejudice—Senator Kennedy 
has not only emerged triumphant, but has 
also already proved that he has the acumen 
of a statesman, the loyalty of a Jefferson 
and complete domestic fidelity. What a 
man. 

Warned by the outflow of gold that print- 
ing press spending will never do, he is 
naming for his Cabinet men of the highest 
intellectual attainment and builders of pros- 
perity. Things will not run wild but care- 
fully ahead with such capabilities. Think 
of the men—Rusk for Secretary of State, 
McNamara for Defense, Udall for Interior, 
Hodges for Commerce, Ribicoff for Health, 
Stevenson for the United Nations, and Dillon 
for the Treasury. McNamara, the head of 
Ford, gives up $3 million just to serve; he 
and Dillon are both Republicans. How 
grateful we should be. 
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Our next President is surrounding him- 
self with wisdom, experience, verve, self- 
reliance, and courage. The ability to take 
counsel is one of the greatest attributes. 

The resilience to adapt oneself to new 
conditions is one of the qualities of great 
leadership. All hail our next President. 
The financial structure of our Government 
is in the hands of conservatives. 

P. S. MaRTHAKIs. 





One-Hundredth Anniversary of Kansas 
Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, January 29, the State of Kansas 
observed its 100th anniversary of its ad- 
mission into the Union as the 34th State. 
In Topeka, the capital of Kansas, as in 
other cities throughout the State, 
elaborate plans have been made to ob- 
serve this historic occasion. It is quite 
appropriate, I think, to point out that as 
the Nation observes the 100th anni- 
versary of the War Between the States, 
Kansas is celebrating her status of state- 
hood. The events leading up to the Civil 
War were the same issues that dominated 
the politics and the economy of Kansas 
100 years ago. The question of slavery 
overshadowed all other issues but was 
not the only source of conflict in Kansas 
territory. 

It is not possible to set out all of the 
great contributions that Kansas has 
made to the strength of the Union, both 
in time of peace and in time of war. 
We are proud of our heritage. Our con- 
victions and beliefs in Kansas are the 
conclusions of God-fearing and hard 
working men and women that have en- 
dured such strife and tribulation and 
have always had courage to face what- 
ever challenge was presented to them. 
These challenges were first the challenge 
for survival on barren Kansas plains 
and later the fight to survive some of the 
ravages of the Civil War. In the early 
years of our history as a State, a severe 
impact from economic recession and re- 
occurring unfavorable weather did not 
permit the early pioneers to enjoy a pro- 
longed sense of security nor to generally 
enjoy an easy way of life. The sturdy 
Kansas people have successfully met 
those challenges and have built stable 
institutions for each succeeding genera- 
tion. 

Like many Kansans, I feel humble as 
I review the many ordeals that befell 
the lot of the generations before me. It 
is in this sense of humility that I want to 
pay tribute to my State and to the pur- 
poseful citizens that have made possible 
the great State that Kansas has become 
in this 100 years of development. In 
addition to my own tribute, I wish to 
include, Mr. Speaker, a tribute to Kan- 
sas that has come to my attention. This 
tribute says in a few words the many 
thoughts I would like to express on this, 
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the 100th anniversary of Kansas admis- 
sion to the Union of the United States of 
America: 

Put your finger on the exact center of the 
United States. That is Kansas. Over a 
stretch of 400 years the panorama of its 
history unfolds. Comes Coronado, the 
Spaniard, and views the vast plains, and 
hurries on. Centuries pass, and here and 
there a trader ventures. Look, here are 
Lewis and Clark creeping up the Missouri. 
Here is Fremont galloping across the hori- 
zon guided by Kit Carson. See there the 
herds of longhorns plodding up from Texas 
in the dust of the old Chisholm Trail. And 
all at once the prairie grass breaks out with 
a sprinkling of sturdy new towns: Dodge City, 
Wichita, and Abilene where “Wild Bill” 
Hickok is marshal. Back to the East the 
news runs like a pfairie fire—free land in 
Kansas. And from New England come the 
long wagon trains of the descendants of the 
Puritans singing Whittier’s-hymn: 


“We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.” 


The great new empire becomes a battle- 
ground. “Bleeding Kansas” they call her. 
Men fight and die to make her slave or free. 
John Brown leaps up from Osawatomie. 
Lincoln and Douglas debate her fate—and 
freedom wins. All this was long ago in Kan- 
sas, but the restless blood of the pioneers 
still surges in her veins. Always she has 
been a testing ground of new ideas, a labora- 
tory for the Nation. There is individuality 
and tang in her racy speech, flavored with 
homespun wit. You feel it in the the writ- 
ing of William Allen White and Ed Howe, 
of Henry Allen, Walt Mason, and Eugene 
Ware. It sparked in the speeches of John 
J. Ingalls. It is reflected in the smile and 
genial personality of Charles Curtis, Vice 
President of the United States. Wealth 
there is on the prairies, a richer crop of win- 
ter wheat than is produced anywhere else in 
the world. But the greatest treasure of Kan- 
sas is the character and ideals of her men 
and women. Education and progress have 
been her idols since the day when her terri- 
torial Governor, Andrew H. Reeder, pro- 
claimed: “It is always better to pay for the 
education of a boy than the punishment of 
@man.” Her great State university and her 
agricultural school are impressive testimony 
that she has kept the faith. To visit her is 
a tonic—to stand on her black soil and know 
that it goes down and down and down. Here 
is the real heart of America’s economic life; 
here is a foundation too deep for disturbance. 
To this heart of America, to the Sunflower 
State, we offer tribute: To the homestead of 
the free, to Kansas. 





H.R. 3542 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the enor- 
mous increase in the cost of higher edu- 
cation during the past 15 years has 
created a condition which, in many in- 
stances, makes college attendance by 
qualified students economically impos- 
sible. These costs have increased to an 
extent that many tuition-free city and 
State higher educational institutions are 
contemplating the imposition of tuition 
charges for the first time. 
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In this era when educational attain- 
ment is, both from the point of view of 
the individual and that of our national 
security, of such overriding importance, 
we must take steps which will help to 
insure higher educational opportunity to 
all qualified individuals. 

As we all know, especially those of us 
who have financed higher education for 
our children, the present tax laws do not 
make provision for a deduction of tui- 
tion and maintenance charges incurred 
by a taxpayer on behalf of a* depend- 
ent. The law merely provides for a con- 
tinuance of the normal $600 exemption 
while a dependent is a student supported 
by the taxpayer. Obviously, tuition and 
maintenance far exceed that small 


“amount. 


In an attempt to somewhat reduce the 
financial burden placed upon parents 
whose dependents are desirous of attain- 
ing a college education, I have today in- 
troduced H.R. 3542 which provides for a 
full deduction, for income tax purposes, 
of higher educational expenses incurred 
by a taxpayer in behalf of a dependent. 

In the case of all tax deduction propos- 
als we must look not only to the benefit 
afforded the taxpayer but also to the loss 
in revenue to the Treasury. Judged by 
these standards, I believe my bill strikes 
a balance between the two considera- 
tions. The exclusion of tuition paid 
to private elementary and secondary 
schools from the benefits of the legisla- 
tion prevents a serious revenue loss per- 
mitting relief to be given in the area 
of the greatest need. 

My bill would authorize the deduction 
of tuition and other fees, transportation 
costs and expenses of books, supplies, 
and equipment. The bill further pro- 
vides for a deduction of food and lodging 
expenses. It is noteworthy that the food 
and lodging provision would permit a 
deduction even if the student resides at 
home with his family. This provision, I 
feel, will afford some measure of relief 
to taxpayers whose children attend col- 
lege within their local community. 
Without this provision the legislation 
would favor those taxpayers whose de- 
pendents attend schools away from 
home. i 

The seriousness of this problem was 
pointed up last week when Assemblyman 
Stanley Steingut, representing the 18th 
Assembly District of Brooklyn, intro- 
duced a concurrent resolution in the 
New York State Legislature memorial- 
izing Congress to enact legislation such 
as H.R. 3542. 

To help make a college education eco- 
nomically feasible to every qualified stu- 
dent, it is my hope that H.R. 3542 will 
- favorably considered and enacted into 

aw. 





Chloromycetin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the following 
is a copy of some remarks concerning 
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the use of the antibiotic chloromycetin, 
made by Dr. John M. Adams, chairman 
of the department of pediatrics at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
during a symposium held at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in Los Angeles on Wednes- 
day, January 18, 1961, and which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times on the 
following morning, under the byline of 
its medical editor, Mr. Harry Nelson: 


They were also informed in strong terms 
by a UCLA pediatrician that improper use 
of the antibiotic chloromycetin is needlessly 
endangering the lives of patients. 

“Contrary to the belief of many doctors, 
chloromycetin has an effect which is harm- 
ful in varying degrees to the bone marrow 
of all persons who take it,” declared Dr. 
John M. Adams, chairman of the depart- 
ment of pediatrics at UCLA. 

“This effect, which can become manifest 
as a lethal disease called aplastic anemia, 
is not limited to certain susceptible individ- 
uals but is a universal effect,” Dr. Adams 
said. 

Dr. Adams said that many doctors used to 
think that only one in a million patients 
was sensitive to chloromycetin and rational- 
ized that since the risk of aplastic anemia is 
low they could use it to treat minor infec- 
tions because of the fast response. 

“But,” Dr. Adams said, “chloromycetin 
has a universal effect which is not limited 
to certain individuals. True, it does not 
cause aplastic anemia,’a disease fatal to 98 
percent of the time, in all patients who 
receive it, but there is some effect on the 
bone marrow, nevertheless. Bone marrow is 
where red and white blood cells and plate- 
lets, the blood component involved in pro- 
ducing immunity, are manufactured.” 

He said that the drug, which effectively 
cures serious infections such as typhoid 
fever, should be used only where life is at 
stake and never for simple infections such 
as colds and earaches. 





Rabbi Nodel Addresses Women’s Forum 
on National Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
an address was recently delivered here 
in Washington by a man who was once 
one of my constituents, and whom I shall 
always be proud to call my friend— 
Rabbi Julius Nodel, now of Temple 
Shaare Emeth, St. Louis, Mo. Rabbi 
Nodel’s remarks were delivered before 
the 1961 Women’s Forum on National 
Security, on January 27. These remarks 
constitute a brilliant and moving dis- 
cussion of the real nature of American- 
ism and its relation to true spirituality, 
combined with an incisive delineation of 
just who freedom’s enemies are. 

In his speech, Rabbi Nodel asks: 

Who are our worst security risks? Not 
only the subversive groups and front organ- 
izations for foreign isms. The bigot who 
rides by night with a white robe and mask 
hiding his face from respectable humanity is 
a security risk. The fomenter of hatreds 
who. sends scurrilous printed material 
through the mail defaming American citi- 
zens who happen not to be of his church 
is a security risk. Those who deliberately 
thwart the decisions of the highest judicial 








would blindly destroy constitutional free- 
doms are security risks. Those who abuse 
our constitutional freedoms in the service 
of foreign dictators are security risks. The 
economic exploiter, the corrupt labor agi- 
tator or the fanatic church leader who tries 
to use the state for the promotion of his 
theology are all security risks. And why? 
Because they live in America but they do 
not understand the Ife of America; they 
profess their Americanism but betray its 
meaning, and its message to a frightened 
world. 


Rabbi Nodel’s remarks which are 
printed in full below, are an outstanding 
addition to the literature of freedom— 
and of faith: 

: FrREEDOM’s HoLy NIGHT 


(Address delivered at the 1961 Women’s 
Forum on National Security at Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 27, 1961, by Rabbi Julius 
J. Nodel, senior rabbi, Temple Shaare 
Emeth, St. Louis, Mo.) 


I hardly need tell you that I am profoundly 
honored to be here today; to be accorded the 
opportunity to participate in the opening 
session of this important national forum, 
and to have the privilege of sharing some 
of my thoughts with you. 

Though the clergy is frequently under fire, 
those who would attempt to discredit in- 
dividual churches have, in some cases, been 
successful; but any aim at the heart of reli- 
gion has always missed its mark. The heart 
of religion is God. The first amendment of 
the Constitution assumes belief in God. The 
Declaration of Independence is based on the 
authority of God; and the words “liberty” 

-and “in God we trust” do not appear by 
chance on every American coin. 

When Moses, in the name of God, spoke 
to Pharaoh and said, “Let my people go that 
they may serve Me,” he equated for the first 
time in human history freedom and religion. 
Only those people who serve God can be 
free. Where there is freedom of religion, 
there is freedom for the individual. Where 
there is individual freedom, there is na- 
tional security. Where theré is national se- 
curity, there is truth, and decency, and 
honor, and progress, and peace. 

Therefore, I feel that my position, at the 
opening of these sessions, to bring a mes- 
sage spiritual in character, is evidence of the 
fact that you consider, and rightly so, that 
your loyalty to America and your loyalty to 
God are of one piece, integrated and har- 
monious. You who are assembled here have 
been proud and eager to serve America in 
war and in peace. You have expressed your 
steadfast commitments to the ideals of reli- 
gion. In both ways, you serve your country 
with the duty and the faith becoming to 
free men. 

America has a great stake in freedom and 
the free world has a great stake in American 
freedom. For many people freedom is an 
abstraction. It becomes a reality for them 
only when it is denied them. Like other 
abstract concepts such as peace, justice, love, 
mercy, freedom has no meaning except in 
terms of contrasted experience with its 
antonyms. The antonyms of freedom are 
slavery, imprisonment, personal restrictions, 
and sometimes death. Most Americans to- 
day do not know what it is to be a slave or 
to be imprisoned or to experience harass- 
ment or to wait for the sinister knock on 
the door of their house. They take American 
freedom for granted. 

Worse, many Americans confuse freedom 
with license. When license becomes the 
liberty for anybody to do anything at any 
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time, then freedom from want becomes free- 
dom from work; freedom of worship becomes 
freedom from worship; freedom of speech 
becomes freedom from truth; freedom from 
fear becomes freedom from duty. Such con- 
fused individuals become our greatest se- 
curity risks because, in the final analysis, 
our national security depends on the mental 
and emotional health of each person within 
the Nation. When a people becomes idle, 
irreverant, unreliable and_ irresponsible; 
when a people lacks vision, vitality and vigi- 
lance, the Nation perishes. It is not enough 
to have many rights; it is more important 
to use intelligently a few privileges, just as 
it is not enough to possess great scientific 
know-how unless its discoveries are con- 
trolled by great moral know-why. 

Freedom can either be used or abused. I 
can best explain what I mean by telling 
you, at the risk of being misinterpreted, that. 
I would be filled with dread for the safety 
of the world if the Soviet Government would 
now grant its subject citizens the privileges 
of free speech, free press and free assembly. 
Unaccustomed to the procedures of a demo- 
cratic nation under God; denied religious 
expression and opportunity for spiritual 
evaluation for almost a half century, the 
sudden release of the Russian people into 
a free society would result in a pandemonium 
of unbridled license, immorality, fratricide 
and who knows what great horrors perpe- 
trated upon all mankind. People must be 
made ready for freedom; educated to the 
ways of freedom; trained for the uses of 
freedom. After bondage, a slave people must 
wander in the desert of moral and spiritual 
rehabilitation before it can enter into the 
promised land of freedom. 

A people, any people, which has not been 
trained to use its freedom, may freely de- 
stroy itself. The greatest danger occurs 
when a people, unprepared for freedom, 
suddenly finds itself free with massive 
material and technical power at its disposal 
with which to menace the world, if it is 
unrestrained by absence of political or moral 
authority. The Russian people could become 
that menace if the Soviet Government were 
overthrown now and if freedom without law 
supplanted Kremlin control, repugnant as 
the Kremlin police state is to us. The pros- 
pect of such a condition illustrates what I 
mean by the uses and abuses of freedom. 
Freedom within law promotes security. 
Freedom without law means tragic anarchy. 
My definition of a slave is a person without 
power who is controlled. A barbarian is a 
person with power and uncontrolled, 

A freeman is a person with controlled 
power. The people of Soviet. Russia are 
slaves. That is unfortunate. They could be- 
come barbarians if they were given their 
freedom now. That could be disastrous. 
They might have the potential of becoming 
freemen if somehow a religious faith in God 
could possess them. That would usher in a 
new era of hope for the world. For then, 
they would not, they could not, be Commu- 
nists. 

What I am trying to point out with these 
speculations of hope (but not probability, in 
our times, at least) is that, in our great con- 
cern with the problem of national security 
we sometimes talk out of both sides of our 
mouth when we speak in the same breath 
of building up nuclear stockpiles and peace; 
when we speak with the same lips of diplo- 
matic strategy and democracy; when we try 
to make the words “strength” and “security” 
define each other. I am not a pacifist, 
though I love peace. Nor am I unaware of 
the fact that our civilization has not de- 
stroyed itself already only because our hands 
have been restrained by mutual terror. But, 
unless we add morality to science; unless we 
attach divinity to diplomacy; unless we give 
meaning to strength by bracing it with 
spirituality, we shall never know the true 
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blessings of security and democracy and 
peace. 

In one of our national anthems we sing, 
“Long may our land be bright, with freedom’s 
holy light. Protect us by Thy might, great 
God our king.” “Freedom’s holy light,” what 
a significant phrase this is. How important 
it is that we understand the holiness of free- 
dom and the freedom of holiness. How im- 
portant it is that we understand American 
freedom. How important it is that we under- 
stand America. 

In 1492 Columbus, a foreigner, discovered 
America. In 1961 too many native Ameri- 
cans have not yet discovered America. Co- 
lumbus discovered physical America. Our 
duty and spirit of divine venture should 
impel us to rediscover spiritual America— 
the America of Washington’s hope and Jef- 
ferson’s vision, Lincoln’s promise and Whit- 
man’s dream; the America of Emerson's 
thinking and Wilson’s world unity; the 
America God created, America capable of 
being and becoming. America will not be 
fulfilled until we all become American in 
the pristine sense of its meaning. Until we 
Americans find our own souls, America will 
remain an unknown potential, an undis- 
covered land—in physical proportions a 
giant, in spiritual capacity a pygmy, in fu- 
ture power, unlimited, but in positive moral 
strength, a mere child. There comes a time 
when material expansion and spiritual con- 
traction create such enormous opposing 
stresses and tensions that only a mammoth 
upheaval followed by disintegration and dis- 
appearance become the inevitable catas- 
trophe. 

America is a conception to be created. We 
have not yet created that conception for 
ourselves or in the eyes of the world. If 
we go stumbling blindly on our way, then 
the reason is that freedom’s holy light has 
not yet reached our eyes. We cannot in- 
terpret America to the world if we our- 
selves do not understand America, what she 
is, what we want her to be. But if we seek 
America we shall create America. If we dis- 
cover America, we shall reveal her to our- 
selves and to the world. 

Unfortunately, to the average American, 
America means material opportunity. Op- 
portunity to make money as one likes and 
to spend it as one wills. To the average 
American, money is the currency of power, 
of success, of all that makes life worth- 
while—an America worth living in. And 
the liberty to waste it is considered by some 
as the highest form of freedom. To the 
average American, America is a land of ma- 
terial superlatives. America is the richest, 
strongest, greatest country under the sun. 
That America is not the country richest in 
righteousness, strongest in spiritual idealism, 
greatest in moral power does not seem to 
seriously trouble the conscience of the aver- 
age American. To the average American, 
America is a shop in which to make things 
that sell for money. America is paydirt in 
which to dig until you strike oil, coal, iron, 
copper. America is a field of cotton, grain, 
timber to be turned into luxuries. And, 
thus, the average American has only discov- 
ered the soil of America. He has not yet 
discovered the soul of America. 

Of course, this attitude may be understood 
but not condoned when we pause for a mo- 
ment to realize that we are a very young 
Nation; that our country is only 185 years 
old. We must wonder at our surprising 
youth, and when we compare our youth to 
the age of the chief nations of the world, 
we know that we are yet in our infancy; 
and when we observe the immense material 
development we have achieved and the mil- 
lions of our population, the marvel is even 
greater. 

However, there are two views of great- 
ness. The common one is material in its 
content. Expanse of territory is usually the 
first element stressed. All of our days we 
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have heard orators speak about the fact 
that our country extends “from Canada to 
the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south; from the rock-ribbed coasts of Maine 
to the golden shores of California.” Now 
we can add to that “the far frozen reaches 
of Alaska and the tropical beauties of 
Hawaii.” The next element usually stressed 
is our natural resources; and then comes 
population and then production and then 
wealth and then military might. These 
form the basis of most of our pride and 
outward security. In a very true sense these 
are great and perhaps belong in any cata- 
log of our national assets. 

The element, however, which should con- 
cern us most and which I have chiefly in 
mind today is the spiritual, the ideal; not 
railroads and airlines, not missiles and space- 
craft, not climate, not numbers, not wealth, 
not geographical area but character, con- 
duct, service. The material things of life 
are mostly here when we arrive on earth, 
laid at our feet by Almighty God. For them 
we deserve no credit. Someone may ask, 
“How about production, invention, accumu- 
lation, wealth?” My answer is, ‘““Who giveth 
thee the power to get wealth?” 

If we leave this forum with the assurance 
that we can attain security by means of 
things, then we shall have failed. The more 
important field of exploration is within the 
question whether our country is truly great 
in courage, faith and good character. Are our 
spiritual assets great? Have we used up all 
the religious dividends and moral principal 
our forefathers bequeathed to us without 
building up a fund of our own for our prog- 
eny to inherit? Are we so aware only of 
what we are against that we forget what 
we are for? Are we so busy gazing out from 
the ramparts we defend that we lose sight 
of ourselves? Are we so preoccupied excori- 
ating our enemies that we take no time out 
for appraising our own sins? Is national 
security limited only to defending our coun- 
try from its enemies without and its un- 
American forces within? These are some of 
the essential questions we should answer, 
for by dealing with these questions we make 
confession, and confession is good for the 
soul. 

America has a soul. That is what has to 
be defended. America is an idea. That is 
what has to be made secure. America is a 
dream; it is a vision of something spiritually 
majestic. America is a republic resting upon 
certain self-evident truths which have to do 
with the inalienable rights of man, Amer- 
ica is good will and brotherhood and under- 
standing and mutual cooperation between 
men of all colors and creeds. To expend less 
interest and less vigilance in securing these 
ideas and values which give America its rea- 
son for existence is as unpatriotic a gesture 
as to ignore the foreign forces which might 
attack the mass of land called America. 

Who are our worst security risks. Not 
only the subversive groups and front organi- 
zations for foreign “isms.” The bigot who 
rides by night with a white robe and mask 
hiding his face from respectable humanity 
is a security risk. The fomenter of hatreds 
who sends scurrilous printed material 
through the mail defaming American citi- 
zens who happen not to be of his church is 
a security risk. Those who deliberately 
thwart the decisions of the highest judicial 
body in our land are security risks. The 
demagogs and the political witch hunters 
are security risks. Those who corrupt our 
free institutions for personal gain are se- 
curity risks. Those who have lost their faith 
in democracy so that by. panic or fear they 
would blindly destroy constitutional free- 
doms are security risks. Those who abuse 
our constitutional freedoms in the service 
of foreign dictators are security risks. The 
economic exploiter, the corrupt labor agita- 
tor or the fanatic church leader who tries to 
use the state for the promotion of his the- 


ology are all security risks. And why? Be- 
cause they live in America but they do not 
understand the life of America; they profess 
their Americanism but betray its meaning, 
and its message to a frightened world. 

The fears in the world today are created 
by the retreat from idealism rather than by 
the scarcity of bread and the abundance of 
bullets. When men’s hopes for a better 
world and opportunity in the future for 
their children are shattered, then even the 
bread which they eat is tasteless and they 
recklessly face the bullets. But when their 
faith in their fellow man is renewed, they 
are willing to make any sacrifice in the midst 
of scarcity, and will offer up the last drop 
of their blood to defend their faith. 

Because man’s knowledge today is great, 
man’s power also is great, and his potential 
is all but unlimited within the boundaries 
of his finite nature. His knowledge and his 
intelligence give him not only means of 
power, but can be used also to implement 
the ways he may choose to exert his power. 

The United States along with all nations 
today is in a state of precarious balance, but 
the choice of our destiny, and of the destiny 
of everything bound up with us, belongs to 
us. Nothing stands still. The needs of today 
are not what they were yesterday nor will 
necessarily be the needs of tomorrow. Each 
passage of time means growth or decay. 
Growth is active and requires effort. Decay 
is passive and requires no effort. Growth 
and spirituality have a great deal in com- 
mon. Unless we choose to bend every effort 
to advance in our national spirituality so 
that we can fulfill our national destiny, 
then, other things being equal, our spirit- 
uality grows weaker and our ideals become 
flabby and our destiny grows faint. We can 
forfend this “twilight of the gods” by recog- 
nizing the fact that materialism is always 
ready to profit in an area of spiritual weak- 
ness, and so still further to increase the 
weakness. We need only look upon our 
world scene to prove the operation of this 
law. 

Despite the great advances we have made 
in prolonging human life through the dis- 
coveries of medical research; despite our suc- 
cess in eradicating hunger from great under- 
nourished areas; despite our success in 
supporting national self-determination of 
former oppressed peoples; despite our inva- 
sions against illiteracy and superstition; de- 
spite our extension of lines of communica- 
tion between peoples all over the globe; de- 
spite the advances we have made in provid- 
ing greater welfare for the sick, the aged, the 
fatherless and the widow; yet, these material 
benefits have not evoked a corresponding 
sense of security in the hearts and minds of 
people living everywhere today. The pleas- 
ures of living are immense compared to what 
they were only 50 years ago, but they have 
not increased the happiness of life. Men 
are more disturbed and confused today than 
they ever were. Some important ingredient 
is missing. 

Within our own Nation, we have greater 
freedom than we have ever enjoyed. 
Through automation, we have freedom from 
the sheer physical toil that used to break 
the backs and shorten the lives of our fathers 
and grandfathers. We have greater space 
freedom, to move around more quickly and 
to travel further than the horse and buggy 
or the sailboat or covered wagon could ever 
take our forefathers. We have greater free- 
dom from the hundred and one restrictions 
in dress and speech and social formalities 
which restrained a previous generation. Yet, 
with all our freedoms, we are not happier. 
Some important ingredient is missing. We 
have great freedom in this land of ours; 
more than any other people on earth—but, 
freedom for what? When you have no great 
cause for which to use your freedom, when 
you have no great faith to which you can 
dedicate your freedom, then you abuse your 
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freedom by wasting your time, your energy, 
your resources. 

Just to live in freedom is no great achieve- 
ment in and of itself. That kind of freedom 
merely boils down to empty existence. That 
kind of freedom brings no personal satisfac- 
tion and does not contribute to national 
purpose or security. For if something should 
happen to the material things which have 
produced this kind of euphoric freedom, you 
have nothing more to live by or to live for. 
Only freedom plus a faith brings happiness. 
Not any faith. Communism is a faith, but I 
don’t mean that. Fascism is a faith, and I 
don’t mean that. Nor do I mean faith in 
science or faith in military prowess or faith 
in education or faith in the state. None of 
these will provide the happiness and the 
security that we need. None of these can 
provide nourishment for the soul for which 
we hunger. The faith of which I speak is a 
belief in that power which is on the earth 
but not of the earth—that power which we 
call God. 

Our American freedom plus our religious 
faith will remove from us the timid serenity 
which permits the wrongs in our society to 
go on as they are and will transform us from 
a mood of tremulous security into a life of 
action buttressed by secure conviction. Ma- 
terialist benefits will no longer be the only 
handmaiden of our freedom. The hopes of 
young people will be enlarged. Purpose will 
take the place of cynicism and indifference. 
Fear, which is endemic among people of all 
ages will be dissolved. The rich with their 
allowances and expense accounts and the 
poor with their frustrations of envy and 
emulation will no longer be obsessed with 
the standard of living but with the quality 
of life. Crime and violence and juvenile 
delinquency will no longer grow apace with 
social indifference. Uses will be found for 
individual efforts and skills which are rapidly 
being supplanted by mechanical devices. 
And the immense total of decent, kindly ac- 
tions and impulses, which will ensue from 
living in peace with ourselves and with our 
neighbors will testify to the untapped re- 
sources of democracy. Then will all man- 
kind look to America. Men will turn away 
from those philosophies of despair; selfish- 
ness, indolence, greed, cruelty, callousness 
and tyranny and try to pattern themselves 
after an America which has learned how to 
enjoy its freedom with a faith in the things 
for which that freedom was fought for and 
established. 

Let us return to our homes from the ses- 
sions of this forum armored with the resolve 
and the implements for eradicating the 
forces of materialism, of self-interest, of 
competitive divisiveness, of bigotry and 
faithlessness from our -Government, our 
politics, our communities, our commerce, 
our schools, our families, and our churches, 
wherever and whenever we detect the perni- 
cious influence of those forces. 

While we are here in our Nation’s Capital 
and before we return to our homes let us 
each, if we have not already done so, make a 
pilgrimage to Arlington Cemetery. Let us 
stand with contrite hearts before that mar- 
ble monolith under which the Unknown of 
the battlefield rests; where a holy stillness 
seem to reign as one vast sob imprisoned 
in the heart of a world in shock. There, the 
good and the faithful, the pious and the 
proud, the ruthless and the indifferent, the 
gullible fools and the scorpion merchants 
and the workers of error, will realize that 
the world’s sins of greed and hate and fear 
and treachery and despondency are not yet 
washed away by earth’s red drops and 
heaven’s tears which have moistened that 
soil. And our bloodguilt will not be atoned 
unless we who were born to freedom on 
American soil, and we who adopted America 
for our own, will securely and openly and 
proudly resolve to give no license to stiff 
stupidity, nor stature to vain, selfish, hollow 
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minds, to strive for the growing sweets of 
freedom; for a deeper faith; for a broader 

; for sincere cooperation; for 
greater unity and universal love, adding 
happiness to man’s earthly home. 





Conservation Accented by Udall Staff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, under date 
of January 20, 1961, there was published 
in the Salt Lake Tribune an editorial en- 
titled “Conservation Accented by Udall 
Staff.” The editorial comments on the 
appointment by the President, to his 
Cabinet, of Stewart Udall, of Arizona, 
and other members of the Interior De- 
partment staff. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

ere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION ACCENTED B¥ UDALL STAFF 


Appointments to key positions in the In- 
terior Department give promise of sound 
developments and stewardship of natural 
resources. 

There is disappointment that no resident 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin (Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and. New Mexico) was 
named assistant to Interior Secretary Stew- 
art K. Udall of Arizona. Replying to criti- 
cism in this regard in the Senate Interior 
Committee, however, Mr. Udall said he re- 
gards himself as an upper basin man, but 
that the department would not take sides in 
geographic feuds. 

President-elect Kennedy and Mr, Udall 
have selected as Under Secretary of Interior 
James K. Carr, 46, engineer, of Sacramento, 
chairman of the California Water Commis- 
sion since 1959 and for several years manag- 
ing director of the Sacramento municipal 
utility district.. A former staff member of 
region 2, Reclamation Bureau, and said by 
the San Francisco Chronicle to be a public 
power advocate, he has had an extensive 
career in water and power development. 

John A. Carver, Jr., attorney, a native of 
Pocatello, Idaho, will serve as assistant sec- 
retary for land resources. This is a new title 
for the post long held by Roger C. Ernest, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land Manage- 
ment and Indian Affairs. Mr. Carver. will be 
in charge of the National Park Service, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Office of Terri- 
tories, Indian Bureau, and Geological Sur- 
vey. 

He has been administrative assistant to 
Senator Frank CHurcH of Idaho and is a 
former assistant Idaho attorney general. 

Kenneth Holum, 45, Madison, 8. Dak., 
farmer, former legislator and an official of 
several electric and power cooperatives, will 
be Assistant Secretary for Water and Power. 

Frank Barry, 47, Tucson, Ariz., former head 
of the Arizona advisory commission on civil 
rights, has been named Solicitor. 

Leif Erickson, of Montana, reportedly is 
slated to be Assistant Secretary of Interior 
for Mineral Resources. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Montana State Supreme Court. 

Conrad L. Wirth, 61, director of the Na- 
tional Parks since 1951 and in the service 
for nearly 30 years, is expected to retain 





his position which is not ordinarily consid- 
ered political. 

Ployd E. Dominy, 51, formerly of Hastings, 
Nebr., remains as Reclamation Commissioner. 

The secretary of the Northwest Public 
Power Association has protested because of 
what he called Dominy’s “single purpose 
attitude toward irrigation at the expense of 
power users and power development.” 

Mr. Dominy is a friend of outgoing In- 
terior Secretary Seaton. He became Com- 
missioner of Reclamation in 1959, succeeding 
W. A. Dexheimer of Denver. A former staff 
member of the University of Wyoming ex- 
tension service, he joined reclamation in 
1946 and has a good record. 

Unfortunately, the Director of the com- 
paratively new administrative agency, the 
Bureau of Land Management, has not been 
given the continuity in office and freedom 
from political winds as his counterparts in 
the Forest Service and Park Service. 

Edward Woozley of Idaho, who replaced 
Marion Clawson as BLM Director early in the 
Eisenhower administration, has decided to 
become administrative assistant to Idaho 
Senator DworsHak, a Republican. Mr. 
Upatt had indicated Woozley might stay in 
the BLM but in a lesser capacity. 

It is hoped that a man of high professional 
standing, free of politics, will be found for 
the office, 

Various conclusions might be drawn from 
the official Interior family as to policy and 
intentions. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, however. And Mr. UDALL and his 
staff appear to be dedicated public men. 
Most fear in the Upper Basin involves Cali- 
fornia, which has 30 House Members in 
Congress and in 2 years will have 38—and 
dominates Federal reclamation spending. 
Californians have fought upper basin proj- 
ects in the past but most of the opposition 
has come from wilderness groups and the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Water District, 
with which no key Interior official is con- 
nected. Upper basin men head the vital 
Interior committees of both Houses. 

This might well prove a superior conser- 
vation team. 





Address of the Honorable John E. Fogar- 
ty, Second District, Rhode Island, at 
the University of Rhode Island Convo- 
cation on January 12, 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at the convo- 
cation of the University of Rhode Island 
on January 12, 1961: ; 
ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. Foaarty, 

SECOND DIsTRicr, RHODE ISLAND, AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND CONVOCATION 

ON JANUARY 12, 1961 

Dr. Horn, distinguished guests, members 
of the faculty, and students of the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, as one who has watched 
the growth and development of this institu- 
tion of learning over many years, I am deeply 
gratified and honored to have been invited 
to address this university convocation. It 
is an important occasion in a period of sig- 
nificant progress toward ever greater excel- 


lence in the university’s contribution to~ 


higher education in Rhode Island and in the 
Nation. The conferring of advanced degrees 
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at the doctoral level, which marked the 
commencement exercises of last June, points 
to the full maturity of the university’s grad- 
uate programs and gives promise of an even 
greater future. 

In my capacity as chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I am happy to say 
that it has been my privilege to have a share 
in promoting the past accomplishments of 
our State university, and I can assure you 
that I will continue in my efforts to do so. 

The great Benjamin Disraeli, speaking 
before the British House of Commons dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria once de- 
scribed a university as “‘a place of light, of 
liberty, and of learning.” The light of higher 
education gives a person a clear view of his 
own opinions and the ability to see and Judge 
things as they are. From that light comes 
a greater liberty, for it is the power of intel- 
ligent judgment which is the source of all 
true freedom. Students and teachers joined 
together in a university for mutual stimula- 
tion and the common pursuit of knowledge 
are in a position to develop their full poten- 
tialities for successful and constructive liv- 
ing. 

It is the goal of our Government to see to 
it that the opportunity of such personal de- 
velopment which higher education can give 
will be open to all who have the ability and 
the desire to take advantage of it. Educa- 
tion in our free America is not the special 
privilege of any one group. On the contrary, 
the principles of democracy and the chal- 
lenge which confronts us from communism 
today call for a widening and deepending of 
the opportunities of higher education for all 
our people without regard to race, creed, or 
economic condition. 

As this is true of American higher educa- 
tion, so must it also be true of the oppor- 
tunities for public service which elective 
office presents. No test of race, religion, 
ancestry or personal wealth should ever be 
permitted to influence the choice of political 
parties or the electorate in the selection of 
candidates. The only tests should be those 
of proven ability, personal integrity, and 
the evidence of a desire to serve the common 
good of all. 

That is the ideal. An honest and realistic 
appraisal of the history of politics in our 
State and Nation, however, forces us to the 
conclusion that while we have made some 
progress toward the fulfillment of that ideal, 
we still have a long way to go in reaching 
it. The scope of civil rights legislation, it is 
true, has been greatly expanded in the last 
15 years, Going beyond fair employment 
practices legislation, it has been extended to 
the Armed Forces, schools, public housing 
and such places of public accommodation 
as hotels and theaters in many areas. As 
recent events in Louisiana have clearly 
shown, the battle for equal justice under 
law is by no means won. Those who, like 
myself, have taken up the fight for civil 
rights in Congress are well aware that a 
great deal of hard work still lies before us. 
Yet, I am confident that in the end, all that 
can be accomplished to advance the cause 
of civil rights by Federal legislation will be 
done. 

But legislation alone cannot eliminate the 
evil of group prejudices from American pub- 
lic life. Such prejudices are based on emo- 
tion, not on reason. They reach down deep- 
ly into the hearts and minds of men and 
flow from attitudes which no laws by them- 
selves can alter. To get at the root of the 
problem, we must first have some reasonable 
understanding of its historical origins. 

What has, for example, produced the em- 
phasis on ancestry which seems to govern the 
selection of candidates by our political par- 
ties here in Rhode Island? Some have named 
it “League of Nations” politics, for instead 
of treating all of our people as equally good 
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Americans, the careful balancing of a ticket 
on the basis of ancestral origins gives the 
impression that we are not one nation but a 
collection of nations. It is a contradiction 
of the great ideal of those Founding Fathers 
of our country who, like Thomas Jefferson, 
hoped to see America become a society where 
individuals of all nations might truly be 
melted into a new race. ° 

As we look back into our history, we can 
see how “League of Nations” politics came to 
be a feature of American life. 

The story of the making of the United 
States into the world’s greatest free power, 
is of course, a story that involves succeeding 
waves of immigration. Here in Rhode Is- 
land, as elsewhere along the Atlantic coast, 
the first settlers were mostly from the British 
Isles, and especially from England. Yet even 
in the first 200 years of our State’s history 
there were, as you know, a number who came 
from other parts of Europe. Many German 
and Irish names were on the rolls of the 
Rhode Island Regiment during the American 
Revolution, and the contribution to our 
growth and progress made by the Jewish 
families of Spanish-Portuguese origin who 
settled in Newport is well known. Certainly 
no State has had closer associations with the 
important part which France and her armies 
played in the winning of American inde- 
pendence. 

As America prospered, especially in the 
years between 1837 and 1857, economic dis- 
tress and political oppression combined to 
cause tens of thousands of immigrants to 
come here from Ireland and Germany. The 
tragic story of famine and tyranny that drove 
these people from their homes is- familiar. 
But what is sometimes not mentioned is the 
fact that thousands of them were offered 
every inducement to come here. Manufac- 
turers in search of cheap labor, railroad 
builders looking for workers to build the 
expanding lines, new steamship companies 
looking for passengers—all these combined 
to drum up immigrant traffic. Many of the 
ships in which they came were little better 
than floating coffins, as they were often 
called. Many died during the trip across 
the Atlantic, and many were cheated and 
abused upon their arrival here. Yet wages 
of 50 cents a day and the promise of a free 
life looked good to those who were strong 
enough to survive. 

The new immigrants, wherever they came 
from, were almost always looked down upon. 
Furthermore, the low wages they were more 
than willing to accept made them feared and 
disliked by those of the older American 
groups who had previously done the heavy 
work of building the new Nation’s industry 
and transportation facilities. If the immi- 
grants were not group conscious when they 
arrived, they were soon made so. 

Until late in the second half of the 19th 
century the immigrants came almost en- 
tirely from the countries of northwestern 
Europe, from Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
France. In Rhode Island the Irish were most 
numerous. At first they worked building the 
Blackstone Canal and the new railroads, but 
‘by 1850 they had taken their places in the 
textile mills and other industries of the 
State. They were soon joined, however, by 
the French Canadians, the first non-English 
speaking group to come to Rhode Island in 
large numbers. 

The 20 years from 1890 to 1910 were the 
heaviest years of immigration for this coun- 
try. The foreign born made up 60 percent 
of the workers in the packinghouse indus- 
try; 57 percent of those in iron and steel, 
61 percent of our miners, and nearly 70 per- 
cent of those in textile mills. 

These people came after the free lands 
were no longer open. Many came from East- 
ern Europe, while in Rhode Island the years 
between 1890 and 1920 were marked by a 
rising tide of immigration from Italy. La- 
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bor unions were weak; housing conditions 
were very poor; and wages for the immi- 
grants were just above the subsistence level. 

In Rhode Island, as elsewhere in indus- 
trial America, during the late 19th and early 
20th century, there was segregation in hous- 
ing and almost no real social contact be- 
tween groups. Laborers and managers lived 
in worlds in which the separation between 
them was as complete as that which once 
existed between lords and serfs in the Mid- 
dle Ages. It is not surprising that group 
differences based upon language, religion, or 
the strong bonds of ancestry grew and 
flourished. 

To every immigrant, America has been, 
from the earliest times, a frontier, a chance 
to begin all over from the beginning. As 
the Historian Frederick Jackson Turner has 
said, every new frontier settlement took 
Americans further away from dependence 
upon European conditions and made them 
more and more into members of a single, 
new society. 

It is easy enough to see how this was true 
for those who first penetrated the wilderness 
and crossed the Western plains. But it has 
been equally true in modern times for those 
who have managed to rise up out of older 
segregated housing areas into newer and bet- 
ter neighborhoods. Subways, streetcars, 
buses, and the automobile took the place 
of the covered wagons and opened up the 
suburbs. Immigrant fathers and mothers 
through drudgery and careful savings played 
a no less heroic role in moving their fami- 
lies to a better life than did the pioneers 
who mastered the savage frontier. 

If the immigrants of the last century were 
often given a false idea of what America 
had to offer them, it is still true that by 
hard work and a constant effort to better 
themselves, each group that has come here 
has not only contributed to our country’s 
present greatness but also proved that 
America is indeed a land of promise. 

Land hunger was the great drive behind 
the conquest of the West. The desire for 
dignity, recognition, and a share in the 
abundant material blessings of science and 
industry has been the driving power behind 
the rise of all the groups of immigrants who 
helped to build our modern economy. Out 
on the ld frontier the obstacles were those 
of nature. There were deserts and high 
mountains to be crossed, great rivers to be 
bridged. In the industrial cities, the obsta- 
cles were manmade. Rents and restrictions 
blocked the way, and the terrible threat. of 
unemployment hung over the family’s eco- 
nomic security. 

In the great adventure of building the 
kind of national social unity which a free, 
industrial society requires, we have in- 
evitably developed group conflicts and com- 
petitions. Our democratic political system, 
no less than our industrial development, has 
provided an opportunity for each segment 
of the growing Nation to fulfill its ambi- 
tions for improvement. From each immi- 
grant group that has contributed to the in- 
dustrial and economic growth of our own 
State, there have come men who can truly 
be called outstanding public servants. The 
same thing can also be said of Rhode Island 
education from the primary school to the 
university level. 

In the years after the Civil War, in which 
foreign-born citizens and their children con- 
tributed so much to the victory of the Un- 
ion, the political life of Rhode Island re- 
mained in the hands of the descendants of 
the earlier settlers, who thought of them- 
selves as the true Yankees. The first real 
break in this situation took place in 1928, 
when the outmoded property qualification 
on voting was repealed. Since that time, 
Rhode Island has been a leader in the Na- 
tion in according to most of the groups 
which make up our cosmopolitan State a 
chance to participate fully in its political 
life. 
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As we look about at the modern scene, 
we can indeed be grateful that our people 
are not divided, to the same extent as they 
once were, by sharp economic differences. 
The majority of our citizens have found 
their places of real acceptance in the busi- 
ness and professional world as well as in 
industry. We still have a long way to go, 
but I believe that most Rhode Islanders 
look upon this State and Nation as places 
where the dream of betterment for all can 
be realized. The Communist notion of class 
warfare does not have any validity for rnod- 
ern America. It is something which we 
utterly repudiate and reject. The competi- 
tion in American economic and political 
life comes not from poverty but from the 
opportunity for progress for all. 

Such competition is a healthy thing, and 
the effort of minority groups to gain their 
rightful place in the public affairs of the 
State and Nation has, in many ways, con- 
tributed to their coming of age as Ameri- — 
cans. Compelled by the historical circum- 
stances which I have outlined, each group 
in its turn has risen to take advantage of 
its opportunities. 

Now, however, I believe that we have 
reached a stage of political development in 
which we need to grow out.of, and away 
from, the so-called “League of Nations” 
attitude. It has been said of Abraham Lin- 
coln that the important thing about him 
was not that he was born in a log cabin, 
but that he came out of it and made his 
way to the White House. Lincoln had the 
true American attitude when he said, “I 
don’t care so much about who my grand- 
father was; Iam much more concerned with 
what his grandson will be.” 

From a practical point of view, it is clear 
that we in Rhode Island cannot hope to see 
the end of “League of Nations” politics 
overnight. For some time to come, there 
will be minority groups who will feel that 
they have not yet obtained the full recog- 
nition of their numbers and will continue 
to press for it by group action. But the 
gap between the various groups is steadily 
becoming more narrow, as we merge more 
and more into the common life of American 
progress. In another generation the old 
group distinctions will be virtually mean- 
ingless, and I am of the opinion that it is 
the responsibility of our political leaders to 
hasten that process. 

We have an obligation to look beyond the 
borders of our local concerns in order to 
grasp the role of our great country in the 
world today. We are engaged in a life and 
death struggle with an enemy whose avowed 
purpose is our destruction as a free people. 
The power and the democratic example of 
the United States to the emerging new na- 
tions are the main bulwark against the 
march of communism. Countries like India, 
with its variety of conflicting races and 
ethnic groups must learn from us the lesson 
of how the distinctions of language and 
ancestry can be overcome by a real demo- 
cracy. 

Now is the time for us to recall the words 
of President Franklin Roosevelt, who said: 
“Every American takes pride in our tradition 
of hospitality to men of all races and creeds. 
We must remember that any oppression, 
any injustice, any hatred between groups 
is a wedge designed to attack our Civiliza- 
tion.” 7 
NATIONAL UNITY IS ONE OF THE MAIN FOUNDA- 

TIONS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The work of educators at great univer- 
sities such as this, the labors of scientists, 
the plans of leaders in our Armed Forces— 
all these must rest upon the support of a 
unified people. In every war which Amer- 
ica has fought we have put aside our group 
differences in the common cause. No Ameri- 
can is asked to be classified according to 
his ancestry when he is called upon to take 
up arms in his country’s defense. The men 
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who fought and died in the great wars of 
this Nation from the days of the Revolution 
to the conflict in Korea did so, simply as 
Americans, without any hyphens attached. 
They defended their country, not as Irish- 
Americans, German-Americans, Italo-Ameri- 
cans, Franco-Americans, Portuguese-Ameri- 
cans, or any other group designation that 
might be added to the list. In the time of 
trial, they were all-Americans, and nothing 
more or less. 

For at least the next decade, and prob- 
ably longer, we will be facing the challeng- 
ing tactics of communism. The battle is 
being fought on many fronts, for the enemy 
makes education, economics, science, and 
propaganda into weapons. Right on our own 
doorstep in Latin America, the Communists 
are at work trying to picture the United 
States as a country which exploits and 
abuses minority groups. Their aim is, of 
course, not only to divide the American 
nations of this continent from one another, 
wherever possible, to foster group 
hatreds within the United States itself. 

We may thank God that a shooting war 
has not engulfed the world. But we must 
not deceive ourselves into thinking that we 
are not engaged in a struggle or worldwide 
proportions which calls for exactly the same 
degree of national unity which we have dis- 
played in the wars of the past. 

For that compelling reason and for the 
common good of our whole society, it is es- 
sential for us to hasten the process by 
which all the many different cultural groups 
in this country will reach full civic ma- 
turity as Americans. To that end, I be- 
lieve, we should start to move away from 
“League of Nations” politics in our national 
and local affairs. What may have been nec- 
essary in the days of the great immigrations 
to this country, has come to be an unnec- 
essary and even harmful thing in modern 
times. 

Here in Rhode Island all of us live very 
close together, judging by American stand- 
ards. Suburban communities are develop- 
ing at a steady rate, but in our land area, 
all Rhode Islanders will always be close 
neighbors. This means that we have to 
learn to live together as good neighbors 
should. ; 

Colonial Rhode Island set an example to 
the world for its proclamation “that a most 
flourishing civil state may stand and best 
be maintained with full liberty in religious 
concernments.” Modern Rhode Island has 
set an example to the nation in the way 
in which it has afforded educational, eco- 
nomic, and political opportunities to all of 
its citizens, regardless of their ancestry. Our 
records in this regard is by no means per- 
fect, but we do have much of which we 
can be justly proud. Now we must move 
forward once again. We must prove that we 
have the political maturity to rise above 
group distinctions in the selection of candi- 
dates for public office. 

It has been rightly said that any man 
who serves his country well, has no need of 
ancestors. Loyalty to the roots from which 
we spring is of course a virtue. Every group 
that. has helped to form our State has rea- 
sons to respect and to venerate its tradi- 
tions and its past. But we cannot live in 
the past, even though we do live on the 
benefits of what those who have gone be- 
fore uS have suffered and accomplished. 
Our ancestors were enterprising and boid 
men and women or they would never have 
come to these shores to build a new life for 
themselves and their posterity, Much that 
was good in the lands of their origin, they 
brought with them. Much that was bad, 
they wisely left behind. The hatreds and 
bitter national feelings which made Europe 
a bloody battleground for so many centuries 
have no true place among us. As Theodore 


Roosevelt said, we Americans count this 
country as home and we must not act as 
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if we lived in a boarding house where the 
tenants quarrel with one another in a dozen 
different languages. 

The University of Rhode Island, together 
with all the other outstanding educational 
institutions of our State, day by day pro- 
vides a meeting place where teachers and 
students with a wide variety of backgrounds 
seek the truth of real knowledge. I believe 
firmly that the fruits of such education, 
which may be seen on all sides in Rhode 
Island, will go far to produce new genera- 
tions for whom the old group classifications 
will be things of the past. Educated as 
Americans, our young people will find no 
appeal in “League of Nations” politics. The 
future belongs to those who are in our 
schools today, and it is a part of the respon- 
sibility of our present leaders in public life 
to make certain that in the years to come 
our youth will not have to find their places 
in the life of our community on the basis 
of group distinctions. America today needs 
the best that each of us can offer, and Rhode 
Island needs the talents and skills of all of 
her citizens. In the truly perilous times 
ahead no portion of the strength, either of 
our State or our Nation, can be wasted on 
group conflicts that belong to the past. 

It must, therefore, be our common en- 
deavor to make America’s future open to all 
of her people, without distinctions of race, 
color, or creed. In that great adventure, all 
of us who hold public office must count on 
your help. I am confident that you, to 
whom the future belongs, will not fail to 
rise to this vital need of our State and 
Nation. 





Life Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a busi- 
nessman recently stated, “We are con- 
vinced that patriotic advertising pays.” 
He was speaking about his company’s 
support of the daily Life Line radio pro- 
gram. Broadcast over about 150 sta- 
tions, these programs are sponsored by 
businessmen all over the country that 
believe in the ideals that have made this 
country great. 

The producer of these patriotic broad- 
casts is Life Line Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The commentator for both 
5- and 15-minute programs is Mr. J. 
Wayne Poucher, who dares to crusade 
against dangers he sees to our American 
way of life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include excerpts from his January 13, 
1961, commentary which should be of 
real interest to all Americans: 

SUPREME Court’s Power Is LIMITED 

Sight is sometimes lost of the fact that 
rulings of the Supreme Court of the United 
States are not in any sense the supreme law 
of the land. In fact, the supreme law of 
the land is referred to in an article of the 
Constitution which does not even mention 
the Supreme Court. 

Article III of the Constitution provides: 
“The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” Note 
that the judicial power is not indivisible. 
Section 2 of Article III says that “The 
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Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and as to fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations 
as Congress may establish.” This clearly 
means that Congress is given the sole right 
to divide this judicial power between the 
Supreme Court and the lower courts. The 
Constitution and some of the amendments 
are full of limitations upon the Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court has no power to change 
so much as a comma in the Constitution of 
the United States, let alone changing any of 
the language. Nor does the Supreme Court 
have authority to question the wisdom of 
any law. It can only determine a law’s con- 
stitutionality. It was established as an 
equal and coordinate branch of Government 
and therefore has no right to invade the ju- 
risdiction of either the executive or the leg- 
islative branches of our Government. 

Nevertheless, as presently constituted, the 
Supreme Court has consistently and illegally 
invaded the jurisdiction of the other 
branches of Government. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
states that powers not delegated specifically 
to the Federal Government are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. 
That is, the Constitution prohibits the Fed- 
eral Government from doing anything not 
directly permitted in its wording. 

But that prohibition did not keep the 
Supreme Court from returning a decision 
that none of the States can enact arid en- 
force laws dealing with subversion and anti- 
sedition because Congress had already en- 
acted laws in that area and had preempted it. 
There is nothing in the Constitution to war- 
rant such a decision. If this doctrine of pre- 
emption contmues to rule, then almost every 
State law, from antinarcotics legislation to 
laws against kidnaping, is in danger of being 
declared null and void. 

If Supreme Court Justices were obliged to 
take an oath to support and defend the 
Constitution, there just might be fewer de- 
cisions coming from their chambers which 
tend to weaken or violate the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court as an institution is a 
vital component of our entire structure of 
freedom. But every institution is to a greater 
or a lesser degree at the mercy of the in- 
dividuals who comprise it. When we examine 
many recent decisions made by the present 
Court, we can but heed the admonition of 
Abraham Lincoln: “To keep silent when one 
has the duty to speak out is a sin.” 

The preemptive philosophy of present 
members of the Supreme Court could reduce 
the States to a point where they would be 
able to do little more than enforce traffic 
laws and collect taxes. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that many recent decisions indicate that the 
Supreme Court has become less interested in 
law and much more concerned about the 
sociological views of its individual members. 
In doing this, the Court is to all intents and 
purposes making a frontal attack on the 
Federal Constitution it is supposed to defend 
and construe. 

And this brings up a further point that is 
too often overlooked. Every Federal officer, 
whether he is a Member of Congress or a 
member of the executive branch, must take 
an oath that he will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
stitution itself requires that this be done. 

There is only one exception. Justices of 
the Supreme Court do not take this oath. 
They merely take a watered-down version in 
which they swear to administer justice as 
well as they can. 

MISTAKEN WORK NEAR U.S. SHORES 

One of the most dedicated freedom fighters 
in America is the Honorable Spruille Braden, 
former Under Secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Mr. Braden is fully conscious of the threat 
to all freedoms that lies in the continuing 
spread of the mistaken ideology that impris- 
ons both the minds and bodies of mankind. 
He has given particular attention to the 
spread of communism throughout the Carib- 
bean area—beginning at the gateways from 
the Atlantic, passing Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, to the gates of the Panama 
Canal, and up to Fidel Castro’s Cuba, less 
than 100 miles from the shoreline of the 
United States. 

Not long ago, Mr. Braden made this sol- 
emn statement in an address before the Long 
Island, N.Y., Federation of Women’s Clubs: 


“I used to say that probably I could live 
out my life in relative tranquility, but that 
I was sorry for my children, and much sorrier 
for my grandchildren. Presently, I am not 
so sure that a major catastrophe may not 
strike our Nation even before.the relatively 
few years remaining to me have run their 
course.” 


In this patriotic speech, the former Under 
Secretary of State gave a searching analysis 
of the nature of communism, listing some 
of the many falsehoods and mistaken views 
on the one hand and, on the other, giving 
some of the basic truths on the subject. It 
is an important statement by a man who 
knows what he is talking about. 


The conflict between freedom fighters and 
the mistaken is a battle between light and 
darkness, right and wrong, freedom and 
slavery, freedom of religion and enforced 
atheism. Communism is not peculiar to 
Russia, China, or any other country. Tran- 
scending all frontiers, it is a worldwide con- 
spiracy, fanatically dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of faith, of all national existence, in- 
dividual dignity and freedom everywhere. In 
particular, its aim is to smash the United 
States and everything in which Americans 
believe. The leaders of the conspiracy know 
this must be done if they are to dominate 
and enslave humanity, which is their goal. 
They will stop at no crime or abomination 
to achieve their purpose. Testifying to this 
fact are the tens of millions cruelly tortured 
and murdered in the U.S.S.R., China, and the 
satellite countries—now including Cuba. 

The so-called card-carrying Communists 
are the shock troops used for cannon fodder 
in-riots, insurrections, and revolutions. They 
do not command. The really dangerous 
Communists—here in America—probably 
never had a card. 


The Communists always are a minority—a 
small one, even in Russia. Their leaders are 
rarely drawn from the workers. The masses 
do not “go on the march,” a phrase the mis- 
taken are very fond of using, of their own 
volition. They are instigated and led by cyn- 
ical, envious, and often frustrated intellectu- 
als, so-called, greedy for personal power. 

It is not true that the best or the only 
breeding ground for communism is where 
there is poverty and illiteracy. On the con- 
trary, it usually flourishes most where there 
is industrialization and higher living stand- 
ards. To mention only two of many possible 
examples, consider northern Italy and our 
own great metropolitan areas, as contrasted 
with the lack of communism in the poor 
and unschooled regions of southern Italy or 
some rural sections of our own country. Even 
in Russia and China it was not until after 
the Communists had seized the large urban 
areas such as Moscow and Shanghai, that 
they were able to conquer and make serfs of 
the great rural populations. And at that 
they had to resort to the murder of millions 
of farmers. 

Poverty and illiteracy are evils, of course. 
They must be eradicated and replaced by im- 
proved living conditions and education, not 
by helter-skelter welfare statism, but only 
with the utmost care and thought exercised 
over a considerable period of time. 
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Instead of meeting these problems intelli- 
gently, we have neglected our own needs in 
order, for 15 years, to dash all over the earth, 
spending to date the equivalent of ‘about 
$2,000 per American family on what we call 
foreign aid. We have not thereby defeated 


communism or materially improved the lot. 


of people living in the countries that have 
received our money. We have set a bad 
example of extravagance, waste, and corrup- 
tion, which always are inherent in such a 
huge bureaucratic operation. As a result, 
country after country has been pushed to- 
ward socialization and accompanying infla- 
tion and eventual ruin, thus easing the way 
for a subsequent Communist takeover. 

The mistaken are unbelievably persistent. 
They never stop. This persistence has been 
thoroughly denionstrated by their efforts in 
Latin America. 

After dismally failing to stir insurrection 
in Chile during late 1931, for example, they 
attempted to seize power through a bloody 
revolution in El Salvador during 1932. 
Twenty thousand people lost their lives, and 
the Communists were defeated. But they 
have persisted in their attempts to com- 
munize the Americas. 

Within recent months, Argentina, Mexico 
and Uruguay have had to eject Soviet and 
satellite diplomats caught redhanded in 
subversion and espionage. During the last 
decade, Communist efforts have been espe- 
cially notable in Guatemala, Bolivia, and 
now, of course, Cuba, which has been taken 
over. 

It is by such patient, slow and periodic 
persevering and insidious infiltrations as 
these that the mistaken expect eventually 
to demoralize, envelop and then take over 
the United States. They have traveled far 
along this road. 

Fidel Castro and the Cuban Communists 
frankly proclaim their intentions to rule the 
Western World, just as Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchev, like Hitler and Mussolini called 
their shots in advance. Remember Lenin’s 
prophecy in 1924: 

“We shall take Eastern Europe, next the 
mass of Asia; then we can encircle that last 
bastion of capitalism, the United States of 
America. We shall not have to take it; it 
will fall like overripe fruit in our hands.” 

The Cuban Communists expect to be the 
hands. 

Eastern Europe and most of Asia are gone. 
A part of the Middle East is lost, and the rest 
is wobbling. Western Europe trembles, and 
Africa is teetering. 

We come down to this: Only America can 
save freedom. And only patriots can save 
America. 





President Kennedy’s PT Boat Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Washing- 
ton’s most prominent citizen is a former 
PT boat captain we used to call “Jack,” 
but to whom we now refer to as “Mr. 
President.”’ One of his associates during 
his Navy days was Pat Munroe, now head 
of the Washington Bureau of the Des- 
eret News, a great newspaper of my 
State of Utah. 

Pat has written an exciting account of 
how the toss of a coin kept Captain Ken- 
nedy in the Solomons, where his boat 
was sliced in two by a Japanese destroy- 
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er. The story was written especially for 
the inaugural edition of the Washington 
Evening Star of January 20, 1961. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A 1943 KENNEDY Corn Toss LED To SINKING 
or Boat 


(By Pat Munroe, Washington Correspondent 
Deseret News) 


The two young skippers of motor torpedo 
boats, based near Guadalcanal in early 1943 
had a problem to work out between them- 
selves. 

One of the skippers (PT 110) was this 
writer. The other: President-elect John F. 
Kennedy, who finally said casually to me one 
hot day: “Oh, hell, let’s just flip a coin and 
decide it that way.” 

Up into the air sailed a 50-cent piece. He 
called out “heads” before it landed on the 
ground. “Tails” was up. He lost. 

No one can say that Kennedy came close 
to losing his life 3 months later because of 
his unlucky call on the coin. But we can say 
for sure that if he had won, he would have 
been spared that particular hazardous expe- 
rience. 


ONE BOAT NEEDED 


Here’s the background: 

At that point in Kennedy’s history he and 
I were both equal in naval responsibilities 
and our earnest hope to join a group of five 
other PT boats being detached for duty in 
New Guinea. The trouble was this: Only 
one of our boats was needed to round out the 
number of departing craft to six. 

Both of us had friends in boats already 
designated to leave. And Kennedy did not 
come by his name “Pighting Jack” acciden- 
tally: The ever-present rumors of wartime 
had it that there was more action in the New 
Guinea area, 

For a few weeks after the coin-tossing in- 
cident I muttered many a time to myself 
about “that lucky Kennedy guy.” Our boats 
were attacked by Japanese planes on our first 
try at reaching New Guinea and sank our 
escort ship. Our second try at making the 
3-day trip was successful, but only after 
passing through a raging tropical storm. 

GETTING HOT 


In the meantime, however, things were 
heating up for Kennedy’s outfit back in the 
Solomons. Out on patrol on a murky, star- 
less night Kennedy’s boat was cruising on 
one engine. (This was standard operating 
procedure both to cut. down the sound of 
the powerful engines and to keep the boat’s 
wake in the phosphorescent water to a mini- 
mum to avoid detection both from ashore, 
the air, or by Japanese vessels.) 

The story is well-known how a Jap de~ 
stroyer cruising along at high speed (30 
knots) sliced through his boat in the 20- 
second interval he had to make a hopeless 
effort to get out of the way. 

The skipper of the Japanese ship, the 
Amagiri, later revealed that running the 
boat down was thought at the time to be 
the best protection. The Japanese ship itself 
was sunk by an allied aerial torpedo off 
Borneo nine months later with the loss of 
more than half of its crew. 

The story is well known of Kennedy’s val- 
iant efforts to bring the surviving members 
of his 13-man crew (two of whom were never 
seen again after the collision) to safety. He 
was awarded the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal “for extremely heroic conduct” and 
you will find many an ex-PTer (including 
me) who think it should have been the Con~- 
gressional Meda! of Honor. 
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BALKED RETURN HOME 


What is generally overlooked, however, is 
that Kennedy refused to be sent home with 
his crew. He later explained: 

“T had just gotten out there (three or four 
months earlier) when this thing happened. 
I didn’t want to turn around and go back 
to the States so soon.” 

So he kept from his superiors the fact 
that pain from an old football injury to the 
lower part of his spine had recurred when he 
was thrown the deck of his boat in 
an earlier incident. He was given command 
of PT-59, which had been converted into a 
“gunboat.” 

His squadron commander, Al Cluster of 
Van Nuys, Calif., recalls: 

“Working against Jap barges close to shore 
with a slow, overloaded PT like that was 
really perilous and terribly exposed fighting, 
but Jack kept at it. It got so that the crew 
didn't like to go out with him because he 
took too many chances.” 

A combination of malaria and exhaustion 
eventually forced his return to the States. 

Regarding the loss of PT-109, Kennedy 
was lucky in one respect: He had a blue-rib- 
bon crew with him. 


SELECTED CREW 


PT crewmen were “volunteers”. of high 
caliber. In the case of the Kennedy crew, 
and my own, we were able to select our 
dozen men from a “pool” of a hundred or 
more who had just arrived from the States— 
along with a few experienced “old hands” 
already in the combat area. 

Truth to tell, my own boat was a hard- 
luck number. After I was relieved of com- 
mand and hospitalized in Australia with 
malaria it was blown up with the loss of my 
old executive officer, Bob Bond of Columbia, 
S.C., and several members of the crew. 

I didn’t see Kennedy again until he 
showed up in town in 1945 as a newly elected 
Member of Congress. But the mark of the 
politician was on him even more firmly than 
I had remembered. 

He promptly called out the number of my 
old, PT boat, but I had not the slightest idea 
of the number of his famous craft. 





Panama Revolt Urged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an informative news story in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of January 20, 
1961, by Mr. Ralph K. Skinner, well- 
known isthmian correspondent of the 
Monitor. 

The news story follows: 

PANAMA REVOLT URGED 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

CoL6n, PANaMA.—For an epitome of what 
is transpiring in Panama, take the case of 
Andrés Galvan. 

In something less than a year Andrés Gal- 
‘van, young Panama labor organizer and 
would-be revolutionist, has been transformed 
into a rabid Communist agitator with an 
implacable hatred of the United States. 

Talks with Senor Galvan indicate the 
change. 

In his first attempts at leadership, Senor 
Galvan, a Spanish-speaking Negro of hum- 
bie origin, undertook to campaign against 
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the poverty, misery, ill health, unemploy- 
ment, and lack of opportunity prevalent 
among Panama's lower classes. He indicted 
the rich for their callousness and exploita- 
tion of the poor people. 

Later, Senor Galvan led a publicized 
hunger march of unemployed persons from 
Colén to Panama City, a distance of 50 miles. 
His target was the National Assembly and his 
demands were employment and housing for 
the people. 

After attempting to seize control of the 
Assembly, Senor Galvan was jailed. All this 
time, Senor Galvan’s invective was against 
Panama’s self-perpetuating hierarchy and 
monopolistic merchant ruling class. He ad- 
vocated overthrow of the Panama Govern- 
ment by violence, and attack on the persons 
and property of the rich. : 

VISITOR TO CUBA 


The Castro government invited Senor 
Galvan to visit Cuba last July. He went, 
stayed some weeks, and returned with new 
ideas. 

These included forcible eviction of US. 
citizens from the Canal Zone, nationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal by Panama, and 
expropriation of American companies in 
Panama. He also said the United States 
must be made to pay for “robbing and mis- 
treating the Panama people” for many years. 

Senor Galvan’s campaign against Pana- 
manian social and economic conditions was 
redirected into an attack on the United 
States during his Cuba trip. 

It was generally considered in Panama that 
Senor Galvan received financial support from 
the Cuban Embassy with which he main- 
tained contact, for the unemployed 
penniless Senor Galvan always had funds. 

In September he left for a grand tour 
of more than 3 months in Communist China, 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Senor Galvan said Communist China 
paid all the expenses and showed him a royal 
good time, but “did not subject him to any 
propaganda.” 

Senor Galvan returned to Panama as red 
as if he had been dyed in a vat. 


WARFARE FORECAST 


Following his return early in January he 
said that he was certain the United States 
would invade Cuba momentarily and that 
when it did, the following actions would 
occur : 

The Soviet Union, Communist China, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia would aid Cuba 
against the United States. 

Panamanian sympathizers of Cuba would 
enter the Canai Zone and kill every Ameri- 
can there. 

All the Latin American nations would over- 
throw their aristocratic, privileged corrupt 
governments and then 200 million Latin 
Americans would declare war on the United 
States. 

Before his trips, Senor Galvan lacked self- 
confidence while talking to other than his 
own group. Back from Cuba, he seemed to 
have an apologetic air in his denunciations. 





The Flying Heels of Bunky Knudsen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most distinguished men in 
my congressional district, Mr. Semon E. 
Knudsen, has won nationwide acclaim 
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for his energy, his imagination, and his 
ability to carry out his ideas with effec- 
tive action. 

Recently, Esquire magazine took note 


‘of his considerable accomplishments in 


an article outlining his rise to fame in 
the highly competitive field of automo- 
bile production. The products of Mr. 
Knudsen’s efforts are increasing rapidly 
on the highways of our Nation, and the 
miracles of engineering and design he 
has created are the wonder of the auto- 
motive world. 

The Nation, the State of Michigan, 
and the 18th Congressional District owe 
a great deal to this man who has dem- 
onstrated time and again that simplicity 
and quality are characteristics not only 
admirable in an automobile, but in a 
man as well: 

THE FLYING HEELS OF BUNKY KNUDSEN 

(By Reginald Wells) 

“In this business, competition is so tough 

that if you keep running, they'll still bite 
you, but if you stand still, they’ll swallow 
you.” So said Old Bill Knudsen, the fabu- 
lous Danish immigrant who rose from bicycle 
maker to become head of General Motors. 
Twelve years after Old Bill’s death, the run- 
ningest man in the business is a man who 
heard those words early and often—his son, 
Semon E. Knudson, known to all Detroit as 
“Bunky.” 
' Four years ago, Bunky Knudsen took over 
as general manager of the ailing Pontiac Di- 
vision. At 48, he was General Motors’ 
youngest car-division chief. His car, solid 
and ponderous, was selling poorly and Pon- 
tiac was in the worst shape of all General 
Motors divisions. In those 4 years, Bunky 
Knudsen transformed the unspectacular, un- 
noticed, plain sister of the G.M. family into 
the Cinderella of the automotive industry. 
The once-stodgy Pontiac has become the 
hottest car in the trade, and his division now 
ranks second only to Chevrolet on G.M.’s 
profit sheets. In fact, Bunky Knudsen has 
become a kind of mild-mannered enfant 
terrible of the industry. This year, as new- 
model time rolled around again, Bunky’s 
competitors braced themselves, sure that 
Bunky would come up with something spe- 
cial. He did. Out from under the wraps 
at the proving grounds came the Tempest. 
Not content with having conquered the me- 
dium-priced field, Bunky was invading the 
new compact-car market. The Tempest is 
compact sized, but equipped with a racing- 
car-type engine whose four cylinders deliver 
an amazing 130 horsepower at the touch of a 
toe. While other makers of compact cars 
here haggle over whether the engine should 
be in the front or in back, Bunky came up 
with an even more radical innovation—he 
left the engine under the hood, but moved 
the transmission back to the rear axle. As 
racing-car manufacturers have known for 
years, this 50-50 distribution of the weight 
give ideal handling and eliminates the bulge 
in the floor next to the front seat. Knudson 
figures the Tempest should challenge the 
Corvette with its speed and racing-car 
nimbleness, the compact cars with its econ- 
omy and price. 

Guessing what the public wants is a haz- 
ardous game, with millions of dollars riding 
on the decision, and Detroit pays some of 
the highest salaries in the United States to 
those who can guess right. Sometimes the 
car-maker’s guess is unerringly right (Ford’s 
Thunderbird), and sometimes it is un- 
believably wrong (Ford’s Edsel). The Tem- 
pest has yet to undergo the final test of 
public scrutiny, but, on the record, Detroit 
would not bet against Bunky Knudsen. The 
rise of Pontiac under his management is the 
fastest of any car in automotive history. In 
a floundering sixth place in overall U.S. car 
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sales when he took over in 1956, Pontiac has 
become the top seller in the medium-priced 
field, overtaking both its higher priced G.M. 
sisters, Buick and Oldsmobile. In fact, last 
year it went out of its price class to challenge 
Plymouth for third place in all U.S. car sales. 
And, on the 14th floor of the G.M. Building 
which, houses G.M.’s top executives, remark- 
able echoes and parallels were being noted 
between the careers of father and son. 

It was his father, Big Bill, who took over 
the lagging Chevrolet 30 years ago and made 
it the most popular car in America. His re- 
ward was the presidency of General Motors. 
It was his father who plucked Harlow “Red” 
Curtice out of the A.C. Sparkplug Division 
and made him boss of Buick when it was at 
the depth of its decline. Curtice boosted 
Buick back to prosperity, and on the wings 
of that success became G.M. president in his 
turn. 

Twenty-three years later to the day that 
Knudsen senior tapped him on the shoulder 
for his big chance, Red Curtice sent for 
Knudsen’s son. Bunky was then general 
manager of G.M.’s Detroit diesel division. 
Curtice asked him how things were going 
at the plant, just as Knudsen’s father had 
asked him years before. Then Curtice in- 
quired about the merits of people in the 
diesel organization. Bunky told him. “You 
could very well leave Detroit diesel then?” 
asked Curtice. “I don’t know about that,” 
hedged Bunky. “I think you can. I want 
you to go to Pontiac and take over as general 
manager,” answered Curtice. “When would 
you like me to go?” said Bunky, using the 
exact words Curtice had used to his father 
many years before. Two days later Bunky 
was back at the vast plant where, 17 years 
before, he had started work for G.M. as a 
lowly toolchaser at $125 a month. Now he 
was boss of 14,000 workers and an $85 million 
payroll. 

In other circumstances, Curtice might have 
been accused of simply finding a glamorous 
job for the son of an old friend. But Pontiac 
was in trouble—bad trouble. The car was 
dull, morale around the plant was at an all- 
time low, and Pontiac dealers were in a state 
of deep depression. And unlike horse breed- 
ers, Detroit’s automakers have small faith 
in heredity or bloodlines; they cannot afford 
it. Curtice picked Bunky for reasons that 
had nothing to do with his ancestry. He 
needed a man who could save Pontiac, and he 
figured hard-driving Bunky was the man who 
could do it. 

Most self-made men try hard to pass the 
secret of their success on to their sons, and 
few succeed. But Big Bill Knudsen tried 
harder than most. In a way, being the child 
of automotive royalty made things harder for 
Bunky. Detroit is not the most cultivated 
city in the Middle West, and the royal court 
of autodom’s social life, with its membership 
restricted mainly to people of equal execu- 
tive caste or financial status, is not the most 
stimulating surroundings for a bright young 
man, Few people really expected young 
Bunky Knudsen, a millionaire practically 
from the time he wore long pants, to get very 
serious about proving himself. With his 
three sisters, he lived his very acceptable life, 
enjoying a very close relationship with his 
parents. The nickname Bunky (a World 
War I term meaning bunkmate or buddy), 
was given him by his father, who tried to 
make his relationship to his son just that. 

Bunky remembers his childhood as a fas- 
cinating world of contrasts between the dour, 
Old World philosophy of his father’s humble 
beginnings and the heady excitements of 
highly competitive big business, 

“To work with your hands is the most 
satisfying experience in the world,” said 
Big Bill Knudsen, the one-time bicycle 
maker, “Though he rose to the presidency of 
the largest corporation in the world, later 
directed the Nation's war production and was 
hailed as “the greatest production genius of 
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our times,” Big Bill never let his son forget 
that the Knudsens were mechanics first and 
rich second. Big Bill believed the genius of 
America was production and it annoyed him 
to see a new kind of snobbery which consid- 
ered it more honorable to handle a telephone 
than a wrench; more socially desirable to 
dictate to a stenographer than to direct a 
crew of skilled mechanics. 

One day, when Bunky was 14, his father 
phoned him to come over to the plant and 
pick up his first new car. Bunky dashed 
over to the Chevrolet plant full of hope. His 
father led him into a shop room and there 
was Bunky’s car—in a thousand pieces scat- 
tered across the floor. “If you can put it 
together by yourself, son, you can have it,” 
said Big Bill. It took Bunky 2 months, 
working after school, but he did it and he 
did it alone. After that, the smell of crank- 
case oil was in his nostrils, and he spent 
hours tinkering, tearing down, and reassem- 
bling boat and car engines. 

But Big Bill Knudsen also belonged to the 
world of. cutthroat competition and great 
wealth. He never lectured or admitted any 
great expectation for his son. Rather, he 
tried to keep him at his side whenever he 
could, taking him on business trips across 


the Nation and to Europe, exposing Bunky > 


to the problems of business as they are 
encountered in the field. 

When Bunky graduated from MIT after 
1 year at Dartmouth, he passed up the ob- 
vious easy berth in one of his father’s plants 
and insisted on going to work for an outside 
machine shop. It was not until several 
years later, when he heard GM was looking 
for tool engineers, that he went to work in 
the Pontiac plant as a tool chaser. His job 
was to help process parts and set up assembly 
lines. When Pontiac went into war produc- 
tion young Knudsen became assistant chief 
inspector of gun operations. There, in his 
brilliant handling of highly technical testing 
equipment for aerial torpedoes. GM’s brass 
got the first inkling that Big Bill’s son was 
something more than that. At Pontiac 
Knudsen moved up the ladder, wrench in 
hand, to assistant master mechanic. His 
next job was director of process development 
for GM, then he moved to Indianapolis and 
became manufacturing manager of the Alli- 
son Aircraft Division, and finally back to 
Detroit as general manager of the Detroit 
Diesel Division. When Curtice picked him to 
save Pontiac, Knudsen could boast of having 
worked in a 106 General Motors plants. 

In 1956, his car’s slogan was “Pontiac, the 
100,000-mile car.” Bunky did not like it. He 
thought of it as plodding, uninspired reli- 
ability without clear-cut meaning. Did it 
mean Pontiac would run for 100,000 miles? 
Or did it mean its performance was like that 
of a car that had already run 100,000 miles? 
He tells a rueful story of standing one day 
on the sidelies at Daytona Beach, watching 
a stock car race. When a Pontiac put on a 
sudden burst of speed, a young spectator 
yelled: “Hey, look at Grandma go.” That, 
thought Bunky, was what was wrong with 
Pontiac. “I want to build a car that makes 
the kids shout, ‘Cool, dad, real cool.’ When 
a teenager says that, you’re in. If he doesn’t, 
you’ve got problems.” Surveys showed that 
the average age of Pontiac owners was 41. 
In the next 10 years, the population was 
expected to increase by 27 million. With 
this new accent on youth, Bunky figured 
Pontiac’s best chance was to appeal to the 
25- to 35-year-old class. Argued Knudsen: 
“You can sell older people a young car, but 
you can’t sell young people an older car.” 

Knudsen immediately set about changing 
Pontiac’s “grandma” image. The day after 
he took over, he headed for the GM styling 
center to get his first look at the proposed 
1957 Pontiac. It was then only 30 days from 
pilot production and 60 days from volume 
production. Around the Fiberglas pilot 
model stood a clutch of proud stylists. 
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Knudson walked around their pride and joy 
a couple of times, stopped, backed off a bit 
and took another long, hard look. He moved 
around to the front, quietly stroking his nose 
in a manner stylists since have come to rec- 
ognize with foreboding. Finally, as though 
he couldn’t stand it any longer, Knudsen ex- 
ploded: “Let’s take the silver streaks off. 
Fhat’s the biggest change we can make in the 
shortest time. And I don’t ever want to 
see them ona car again.” Silence fell on the 
stunned group. “But your father put them 
on in 1935,” stammered a couregaous soul. 
“They’re Pontiac’s trademark.” Others 
chimed in: “We’re 30 days away from pilot 
production.” “The whole thing’s jelled.” 
“We can’t change now.” Tooling engineers 
wailed that it was impossible to get new tool-. 
ing done in time. Then somebody noticed 
Knudsen had not heard a word they had 
said. He was back in his office, making two 
phone calls. One was to Curtice (to get his 
concurrence) and the other to his factory 
engineers (to order overtime to make the 
change). The streaks were off. Knudsen 
now went out into the assembly plant to 
get a firsthand look.. There was a problem. 
On the same production line, one team was - 


_trying to build the last of the 1956 cars, 


while engineers were trying to run through 
the first 1957 pilot cars. The sight that met 
Knudsen’s eyes was like something out of 
Chaplin’s film, “Modern Times.” Down the 
line came 1957 suspension, driveline, 
transmission and engine. Then the line 
stopped. Somebody had installed 1956 
brackets and the 1957 fenders wouldn’t fit. 
Four miles of intricately timed conveyors 
bringing hundreds of different parts together 
at the same time, at the same assembly 
point, backed up like a stopped sink. As the 
entire assembly plant ground to a halt and 
thousands of workers stood idly around, 
Knudsen made his second major management 
decision in as many hours. “Build the 
1957’s on a separate line. That's where they 
should have been in the first place,” he or- 
dered. Another phone call and Knudsen 
had the authorization to create, each year 
before regular production starts, a separate 
assembly line specifically for working out the 
bugs of new cars. To even the lowest grease 
monkey, it was obvious that revolutionary 
things were happening at Pontiac 

As a canny organization man, Bunky 
tacked up on his office wall a card contain- 
ing some words once uttered by his boss, 
Harlow Curtice: “The inquiring mind is 
never satisfied with things as they are, It 
is always seeking ways to make things bet- 
ter. It assumes that everything and any- 
thing can be improved.” Taking this impec- 
cable slogan as his watchword, Bunky in the 
next few months overhauled his organiza- 
tion in order to produce a new Pontiac 
image. 

The quickest way to make the younger 
generation sit up and take notice was to 
make grandma into a hotrodder. Teen- 
agers were primarily interested in perform- 
ance, and it was impossible to fool them. 
The power had to be there, That meant 
building into a stock car the kind of accelera- 
tion usually found only on a drag strip. 
Bunky resolved nobody was going to out- 
drag a Pontiac from a traffic-light stop. 

Hiring, retiring, promoting, Knudsen built 
up around himself the most aggressive team 
of young engineers he could find. His raid- 
ing eye fell on 40-year-old E, M. “Pete” 
Estes, assistant chief engineer of power- 
packed Oldsmobile, and moved him in as 
chief engineer. Along with himself, Estes 
brought, bought and “borrowed” some of the 
best engineering brains in Detroit—young 
men mostly restless with ideas. One of the 
first things Estes did was to set aside a 
corner for a research and development ex- 
perimental shop charged with doing nothing 
but dreaming up and working out new 
things for the future. Out of this backroom 
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“think shop” have come Pontiac’s notable 
engineering advances. 

To offset the youth of his engineering de- 
partment, Knudsen kept on the wise and 
experienced head of manufacturing, Buel 
Starr, 41 years with the company and 
Bunky’s old boss when he was a tool chaser. 
“Soon after he was made general manager, 
Mr. Knudsen started to give me hell about 
the chrome on Pontiac bumpers,” remem- 
bers Starr, “so I deeided to find out if he 
really wanted quality, or was just whistling 
in the dark. I walked into his office and 
told him we could have better chrome if we 
set up costly new plating equipment. “What 
are you waiting for?’ he wanted to know. 
Before, it would have taken 3 months to get 
a decision like that.” 

Next, he summoned Sales Manager Frank 
Bridge and ordered a meeting of Pontiac's 
3,800 dealers. They were a disgruntled, un- 
happy lot, but Bunky had news for them. 
Within 5 years, he said briskly, Pontiac 
would (1) pass both Buick and Oldsmobile, 
and (2) sell 1 million cars a year, The deal- 
ers almost laughed in his face, but 3 years 
later when the first prophecy came true with 
the 1959 cars, they had stopped laughing 
and, between counting money on their way 
to the bank, were seriously thinking that the 
million yearly sales was actually possible. 
Thinking back on his words, Bunky today 
smiles and admits that the million-a-year 
goal probably never will be achieved. “But 
it shook the dealers out of their lethargy 
and got them believing in miracles,” he ex- 
plains candidly. “Now one miracle has oc- 
curred, all things are possible. I know it was 
a wild statement to make, but if you are 
shooting at the moon, you don’t want to aim 
at the ground, do you?” 

Unable to do much changing on the al- 
ready tooled 1957 car, Knudsen, and Estes 
his new engineer, concentrated on souping 
up its engine. To their delight they came 
up with something that exceeded their fond- 
est hopes. Industry critics and automobile 
editors who had hitherto looked on the 
placid Pontiac with polite indifference sud- 
denly started to take notice. In his in- 
imitable style, Tom McCahill, dean of USS. 
car testers, wrote in Mechanix TIllus- 
trated: “As a sleeper the 1957 Pontiac makes 
old Rip-Van Winkle look like a Benzedrine 
addict. I stopped for a traffic light on US. 
1 when a messy-faced kid sidled up to the 
Pontiac, driving one of those weird vehicles 
known to the Pilgrim Fathers as a ‘rod.’ 
Mind you, until now I’d paid the Pontiac 
less attention than P. Samuel Whitman 
might give to a ferryboat fiddler. The light 
snapped green and the kid in the rod shoved 
his foot through to the front axle. Having 
anticipated this possibility, I had slipped 
the Pontiac hydramatic into third or ac- 
celeration range. With a friend, my wife, 
and a dog in the car, the Pontiac momentar- 
ily stood still while the wheels spun and 
then—zoonk—I whipped past and away from 
the kid so fast that if his radiator cap hadn’t 
been screwed on tight,.my vacuum would 
have sucked the water out of his cooling 
system, What’s this? I thought. I’d driy- 
en the Pontiac around Daytona for miles, 
but never had a suspicion that this car, 
with an engine that idled as smooth as hair 
tonic over a baldhead and was as well be- 
haved in traffic as a New York City police 
horse, contained under its hood one of the 
most hairy chested, fire-eating explosive 
screamers I’d ever driven.” 

With Knudsen’s encouragement, Estes and 
his men did even better with the 1958 mod- 
els. In February, 1958, 10 cars roared 
through the traps at Daytona Beach in 
NASCAR’s class 7 Flying Mile with speeds of 
123 m.p.h. and up. Eight of the 10, includ- 
ing the first 6 places, were Pontiacs. A few 
days later, a Pontiac Bonneville sport coupe 
set a new world record for its class at 148 
m.p.h. Pontiac sales moved up. 
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The first car that Bunky could tool up from 
bumper to bumper was the 1959 model. He 
made the most of it. The grandma Pon- 
tiacs had relied upon what is known in the 
psychological research trade as the “clunk” 
factor. When a car door was swung shut, 
it gave a rich, deeply satisfying “clunk” 
which indicated solidity, substantiality and, 
by implication, assured but unassertive stat- 
ure in the social order. With the 1959 Pon- 
tiacs, Bunky latched onto the cross-up— 
the single feature which can irritate critics, 
but catches the eye of the public and makes 
the car a topic at the cocktail party and 
kaffee klatch. Examples from the past are 
Buick’s holes in the hood which served no 
functional purpose, and Cadillac’s oversized 
fishtail fins. Bunky’s bid was the wide tread. 
Bunky admits he fell into it accidentally. 
He had ordered the body widened by a mod- 
est 244 inches to produce a sleek, low-slung 
look. Staring at the model, he concluded 
that the wheels did not look right under 
the widened body. So he ordered the spread 
between the wheels widened by 5 inches. 

The results were spectacular. Technically, 
the wider tread improves the car’s stability. 
But customers attribute other virtues to it, 
such as better gas mileage, less road noise, 
fewer oil changes. Bunky is not going to 
contradict them. Says he: “The wide track 
not only helps the car, it gives people some- 
thing to talk about. Most innovations are 
so technical that people don’t understand 
them, and certainly don’t talk about them. 
But the wide track is a real talking point 
any suburban housewife can understand.” 
The fact that the new cars would not fit into 
pre-Knudsen garages, and would not fit 
automatic carwash conveyor belts did not 
daunt the public one bit. No car in the 
country could out-drag it—it banged off 
from standstill to 60 m.p.h. in 8.2 seconds. 

But what about economy? The back- 
room “think-shop” had been working on it. 
For the economy minded, Knudsen intro- 
duced the 420 E engine, which wasn’t a 
smaller, but a detuned big engine. Dropping 
the compression ratio, using a smaller 
carburetor, thriftier manifold and a tamed 
camshaft, Knudsen in a matter of weeks was 
gloating over another Pontiac record—one 
of his off-the-floor gas-saving automobiles 
had gone coast-to-coast in a legitimate 
NASCAR supervised test at a cost of $35.79, 
using regular gasoline. Taking full advan- 
tage of the publicity, Knudsen cut the price 
of expensive models and held the line on 
lower-priced models so that his top-selling 
Catalina cost less than a Chevrolet Impala. 
Pontiac sales went up 76 percent for the 
year. 

The 1959 car is recognized as something of 
a@ modern classic. Its wide tread and its 
clean styling—the year’s most distinctive— 
made Pontiac the most recognizable auto- 
mobile on the road. But though Bunky had 
turned out the most sensational car in 
years, he refused to stand still. For the 
1960’s, he ordered a complete front and rear 
change. He seems to have been proved right. 
In the first 3 days of selling, 6,000 Pontiacs 
moved off salesroom floors, and dealers had 
placed orders for an additional 17,359. By 
March, sales had soared during the second 
10-day period to the highest point since 
September 1955—the history-making year in 
automobiles. 

Keeping up with Pontiac’s billion-dollar 
gross business takes up most of Knudsen’s 
time, but what little he has left over he 
spends with his wife, Florence, and his chil- 
dren, Peter, Judy, Lisa, and Kristina. Up 
at 6:30 a.m. Bunky climbs aboard a mechan- 
ical bicycle exerciser for a 10-minute work- 
out and follows it in summer with a quick 
swim and in winter a cool shower. He is, in 
automotive circles, known as a sharp dresser, 
preferring suits of blue or gray, pastel-colored 
shirts, and horizontally striped ties made 
for him by Countess Mara. Every night he 
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takes a new car off the assembly line and 
shakes it down over the rough back roads 
surrounding his 40-acre Bloomfield Hills 
estate looking for flaws in finish and inspec- 
tion. By 8 a.m. he has made the 20-minute 
drive from his home to the old red brick Oak- 
land Motor Co. plant in the city of Pontiac, 
which serves as the executive offices of Pon- 
tiac motor division. Like Knudsen’s per- 
sonality, there is little front to be found in 
his private office. It might be that of any 
G-12 civil servant, decorated in a bland duck- 
egg-green color known to camouflage experts 
as light industrial. Waiting for his ar- 
rival is the morning mail—50 to 100 letters 
a day—carefully opened and sorted by secre- 
tary Marjorie Knight, and a program of ap- 
pointments critically worked out by execu- 
tive secretary Hilda Brand. Bill Mitchell 
(vice president in charge of styling for GM) 
wants to see him about some ideas for the 
62/63 grille treatment. L. C. Goad (execu- 
tive vice persident, staff operations) is drop- 
ping in before they meet GM President John 
F. Gordon and Board Chairman Frederic G. 
Donner at the proving grounds. Pete Estes 
wants to be called, and don’t forget the 
luncheon at the Pontiac City Club. 

Grabbing the chocolate-colored telephone 
on is glass-topped desk, Knudsen tackles a 
pile of interoffice memos that have come in 
overnight. Never a man to waste time writ- 
ing if he can phone, Knudsen talks as he 
doodles little arrows on a scratch pad which 
he keeps next to an underglass sign on his 
desk reading: “Why is there never enough 
time to do it right but always enough time 
to do it over?” 

Turning to one of the two dictating ma- 
chines on a table behind him, Knudsen 
settles down to answer his mail. An im- 
mediate-action man, he keeps his mail 
moving and his desk clean. Between times, 
he is an inveterate room pacer and will walk 
through a problem that’s bothering him. 
Lunch over, he’s back in his office working 
with the agency people on his $20 million- 
plus advertising budget. Knudsen knows 
what he wants: Pontiac must be a conver- 
sation piece. When a car ceases to be en- 
tertainment, it is dead. From every source 
of public opinion must come the indica- 
tions of the way to go. You can’t find out 
what the public wants by listening to mar- 
ket research alone or by loading your auto- 
mobile with sex symbols, he argues. Knud- 
sen keeps his finger on the pulse of opinion 
through his network of dealers and by a 
“seat-of-the-pants” survey as he travels the 
country himself. More than any other auto- 
division head, he works hard at maintaining 
a close liaison with his field sales force. 
Twice a year he sees every dealer in the 
country. Thirty cities are divided up be- 
tween Knudsen and Sales Manager Frank 
Bridge and by March each year one of them 
has held meetings in all zone points. Start- 
ing in April and May they do it all over 
again, but reversing the territory. Embar- 
rassed by excessive protocol, Knudsen re- 
fuses to bear down on dealers with a task 
force of attendants and cover men. Usually, 
he travels alone or with his close associate, 
Bob Emerick, director of public relations for 
Pontiac, dropping in on even the smallest 
dealer for an informal chat. The way to 
a dealer’s heart is through his cash register 
and Knudsen has found it. The Pontiac 
dealers (like everybody else who works for 
or with him) are dedicated to this Pied 
Piper who has led them into the Promised 
Land. 

Knudsen is an executive who lets his de- 
partment heads do both the worrying and 
the work they are paid to do. He is not 
concerned with how things get done. He 
tells them what he wants and how quickly. 
If the job can’t be done, he accepts the 
word of the man who is paid to know more 
about it than he does, drops the idea and 
moves on to something else. 
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At first sight, the quiet-spoken, spectacled 
Knudsen doesn’t match his reputation. 
There hangs about him the air of a country 
druggist satisfied with his lot. But when 
he begins to talk about cars, his whole man- 
ner changes. Under the immaculate calm 
is a driving force that is infectious and em- 
phatic. “He’ll come barging in here,” says 
styling’s Bill Mitchell, “saying godammit, 
we gotta get something hot. He’s full of 
ideas and sketches and before I know it, he’s 
got the young stylists all whipped up, com- 
peting with each other to come up with 
something new and different for Pontiac.” 
Knudsen never has to be sold anything. 


‘He is always looking for something new. 


Risking money in areas where others fear 
to tread, Knudsen ordered for the interiors 
of his cars fabrics normally found only on 
Cadillacs. He believed, correctly, that the 
public notices these things, wants them and 
will buy them. The Bonneville, costing $4,- 
500 and developed from a custom-made 
dream car with special fuel injection which 
Pontiac built for the 1957 Motorama, is 
Knudsen’s idea of what a car can and should 
be. The public seems to agree: in a 10-day 
period earlier this year Pontiac filled 20,000 
orders. 

But coming up with what the public 
wants is only part of the story. Knowing 
what you want to do with your car is one 
thing, being able to do it is another. 
Under General Motors multiple-body sys- 
tem all divisions use the same styling cen- 
ter and who gets what great idea is ham- 
mered out in a series of meetings which, if 
not exactly bloody, are definitely knock- 
down, drag-’em-out affairs. Knudsen is.a 
master at this high-level infighting, and 
more often than not he gets his way. The 
top management of General Motors goes 
along with the hunches of this youngest 
automaker who has demonstrated the gold- 
en touch. 

Knudsen’s reward is a salary with bonuses 
in excess of $200,000 a year—not too great 
an inducement to a man whose personal 
wealth is in the millions. Then why 
Bunky’s insatiable drive? Certainly it’s not 
the money. Those closest to Knudsen be- 
lieve that in a strange way Bunky thinks 
somewhere his father is watching him. And 
corny as it may sound, he wants to make his 
father proud of him. 

There are only two things of which Bunky 
Knudsen is afraid. One is that people will 
think he got where he is by trading on the 
name of his famous father. The other is 
that he is trying to become, like his father, 
president of General Motors. The first fear 
is no longer a real problem. Bunky proved 
himself long ago. The second fear? Well, 
acording to what his friends say over a 
Martini at the Detroit Athletic Club bar, 
“He’s just going to have to take his chances.” 

In Detroit, city of sudden rise and sudden 
fall, the wolfpack is always circling, ready 
to close in. But they’ll never catch Bunky 
Knudsen standing still. Bunky is still 
running, and the best they can hope for is 
to nip at his flying heels. 





Maine Should Quickly Ratify the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Voting Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 
Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I agree 


wholeheartedly with this editorial which 
states in the opening paragraph that “in 


the welter of spectacular news stories, 
the fact of pending ratification of the 
23d amendment has been more or less 
lost.” 

For that reason, I would like to take 
this opportunity to enter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record an editorial from the 
January 24, 1961, edition of the Port- 
land (Maine) Press Herald commenting 
on the District of Columbia’s home rule 
amendment. The ratification has been 
too long delayed. 

The editorial follows: 


MAINE SHOULD QUICKLY RATIFY THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA VOTING AMENDMENT 


In the welter of spectacular news stories, 
the fact of pending ratfication of the 23d 
amendment has been more or less lost. 

This amendment would give the citizens 
of Washington, D.C., a city of three-quarters 
of a million people, the long-withheld right 
to vote for President and Vice President, a 
right they never have had because, presum- 
ably, the Founding Fathers were thinking 
about 13 States and forgot the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The amendment would give Washington 
three electors in the electoral college. That 
would be in accordance with the provision 
that it should have no more electors than 
the least populous State; namely, Alaska 
which has, with a population of some 
225,000, 1 Representative and 2 Senators. 
Now the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia is in the hands of congressional com- 
mittees which, in effect, denies home rule to 
the residents. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
to enfranchise the people of Washington is, 
then, but justice too long delayed. Already 
four States, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ha- 
waii, and New York, the last named on Jan- 
uary 17, have ratified the amendment. To 
make any constitutional amendment effec- 
tive, the votes of three-quarters of the 50 
States of the Union are requisite. Thus, 34 
more legislatures must approve. 

There is every reason why Maine should 
be one of the necessary 34 during the present 
session of its legislature. There is no logical 
and reasonable argument against ratifica- 
tion that anyone has been able to suggest. 
A State that prizes its rights as highly as 
Maine prizes hers should be prompt to secure 
them for others. 





An Analysis of the Presidency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a wonderful analysis of the Presi- 
dency by Carey Cronan, Washington 
correspondent for the Bridgeport Post & 
Telegram and the Stamford Advocate, 
leading newspapers in Fairfield County, 
Conn.: 

The article, printed January 22, 1961, 
follows: 

WASHINGTON CLOSEUP 
(By Carey Cronan) 

To-the hill above the twisting Potomac 
came the men and women not only of 
America but of many nations. 

Toward the spot turned the eyes and 
hearts and hopes of many men. 
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This was the beginning of a new admin- 
istration, a new day for America and for the 
world. 

No matter what the party or who the man 
this is a solemn occasion. 

The Presidency has about it the aura of 
mystery. 

No man brings to it full knowledge. No 
man can tell how any President will act in 
any given situation. The prestige of the 
Presidency with its inherent powers is per- 
haps one of the most evasive subjects on 
earth. It seems boundless for even though 
its powers are defined no one can say what 
the influence of the man may be. It is often 
not what a President does, but what he does 
not do that makes his mark upon his times, 
just as the defined responsibilities of a father 
cannot always be used as a measure of his 
persuasive influence upon his family. The 
acts of Presidents have sometimes raised a 
storm of protest but the decisions have 
sometimes solved a situation long before the 
pedantic jurisdiction of the courts can be 
formulated in legal judgment. 

Bulwark of democracy: Perhaps one of the 
strongest bulwarks of the American democ- 
racy is that a President by Executive order 
may act without delay to protect and defend 
the Nation from whatever menace threatens. 

Many movements, some good, some bad 
have failed not because of what a President 
did or even said, but because men feared 
what a President might say or might do to 
their cause. This obvious element of uncer- 
tainty, this inherent respect for the paternal- 
istic prerogatives of a President wields a 
mighty force in many quarters not only in 
America but around the globe. It is this 
paternalistic duty that lends loneliness to the 
office for no man can of himself direct or 
guide a President in the final analysis. 

He may seek advice, reports, information, 
suggestions, but he must make the decision 
both for himself and his people. — 

But the President is not a ruler in the 
sense of a monarch. He does not share the 
ancient doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
He is responsible to the people and they to 
him. But sihce he is chosen by the people 
he is selected to act for them and in their 
name and in the end they are the judges of 
his conduct. 

Interpretation: The President, as do others, 
take an oath to protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States but we all 
know that it is the interpretation of this very 
Constitution that provides both the contro- 
versy and the progress along a line of political 
or economic philosophy that can be debated 
as long as men have tongues. 

Some Presidents have openly or secretly 
created situations to further their own aims 
but the advisability or inadvisability of such 
actions is eventually a matter of historical 
discussion. If he is right, and the vast 
majority of Presidents have been right, he 
wins the accolade even though it may not 
come for months or years or decades. If he 
is wrong he has long since passed from the 
scene in most cases and the question is moot 
except for the precedent it may have set. 

The advisers: Every President surrounds 
himself with advisers, some of whom may not 
be exactly of his own choosing. To a certain 
extent he is forced to trust them, to have 
confidence in the facts they present to him, 
and to be guided somewhat by the decisions 
which they advocate. But some advisers 
have been weak or vascillating, others have 
been men of jealous or evil intent but for- 
tunately for America they have been in the 
minority and usually impotent in the ulti- 
mate analysis. There again the President 
stands alone as the captain of his ship of 
state and in his official solitude must set the 
course that his own abilities determine. 

Scourge of ambition: Every President has 
been subject in a great or small way to villi- 
fication both public and private, sometimes 
violent, sometimes mild and hidden beneath 
purposeful humor. This often results when 
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he crosses the ambitions of lesser men, men 
lesser in station if not in Intelligence or tact 
or patriotism. He comes often to the re- 
curring crossroads of politics, the deviation 
between and political friendships, 
wheh he must decide the greater duty to the 
greater number. This is never easy and 
again the decision must come in solitude. 

At least our modern Presidents can look to 
history too for guidance and perhaps solace. 
They can find precedents for many situations 
and patterns that will warn, encourage, or 
discourage to help set the temper of their 
ways. But the modern Presidents have and 
will have problems which no other President 
has had for the presidency as the Nation 
changes with the years. Each President has 
had to deal with a new position on a new 
question involving a novel situation. Some 
of these decisions have been less momentous 
than others but they try the man as perhaps 
few individuals are ever tried by the perils 
and promises of humankind. He may have 
to deal with a war or a weapon or the en- 
forcement of alaw. Or he may have to deal 
personally with the dismissal of a minor of- 
ficial in a completely subservient office but 
in each case he must plot his own way and 
make up his own mind. 

The awesome post: The presidency is an 
awesome post. If he fails a whole people 
may fail and yet he can fail and not the 
people. If he succeeds it may only be after 
bitter tribulation and dissent, sacrificing 
personalities to principles, losing friends of 
long standing, severing relationships that 
may be genuinely dear to him in many 
ways. He walks in darkness toward the 
light because no man may walk with him 
all the way. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
aos RecorpD should be processed through this 
Office. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF - 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES:—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrecorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings;_ 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61,-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. ‘in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—Ifi manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld.for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the originai copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article- 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 








Russia’s New War Against the World’s 
Free Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage to a joint session of the Congress 
on Monday, January 30, President John 
F. Kennedy warned of the competitive 
struggle we face with Soviet Russia and 
Red China. In a speech I had the 
honor of making before the Ravens- 
wood, W. Va., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce oh January 26, I dealt with some 
of the facets of this struggle, and offered 
some proposals as to how we can best 
proceed—how we must act to prepare 
ourselves—for our eventual victory. 

Because I feel that my colleagues in 
both Houses would be interested in my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russia’s NEw WaR AGAINST THE WORLD’S FREE 
NaTIONs, SPEECH oF U.S. SENATOR ROBERT C. 
Byrp, DELIVERED BEFORE THE RAVENSWOOD 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RAVENS- 
woop, W. Va. 

In a moment of keen perception, James A. 
Garfield, 20th President of the United 
States, said: “History is but the unrolled 
scroll of prophecy.” 

The truth of these words will become self- 
evident as I unroll for you the scroll of 
recent history—a history of Soviet maneu- 
vering which foretells a new kind of Com- 
munist warfare upon the free nations of the 
world. It is a warfare patently designed to 
be bloodless, without hydrogen bombs or 
intercontinental missiles. 

The troops in this new and bloodless war 
are the masses of enslaved labor in Soviet 
bloc countries. The strategy for victory 
over the free nations of the world is the 
production of an avalanche of low-priced 
goods, riw materials, consumer durables—all 
to be studiously dumped on selected world 
markets. 

The victories are to be achieved piece- 
meal—when economic dislocation hits the 
target country, bringing large-scale unem- 
ployment, hunger and misery—and then 
revolution inspired by planted Red agents. 
In each instance, of course, Yankee imperi- 
alism will be blamed, and, as in Cuba today, 
“Hate America,” will be the encouraged 
battle cry. 

For the past 3. years, a nervous Federal 
Government has been watching Russia and 
China test out this new strategy. At first, 
it was thought to be a freak occurrence 
when it was used against three economically 
poor countries—Bolivia, Indonesia, and Ma- 
laya. But now, with the scroll of history 
unrolled, we know otherwise. We know 
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these three countries were deliberately se- 
lected for this new Kremlin directed offen- 
sive, because all three have one thing in 
common: Their economies are mainly based 
on the production of tin. 

The start of the offensive against these 
three countries began 3 years ago, when tin 
prices on the world markets suddenly fell 
almost 30 cents a pound. This was a calami- 
tous happening, and was followed in Bolivia, 
Indonesia, and Malaya by wholesale shut- 
downs of mines and processing mills, throw- 
ing countless thousands of workers out of 
jobs. In the demonstrations and riots that 
followed, as would be expected, Yankee im- 
perialism was blamed. 

What had actually happened? Why this 
tremendous price break? Russia, heretofore 
an inconsequential producer of tin, had sud- 
denly dumped approximately 25,000 long tons 
of tin ingots on the world markets. The 
Communist agitators and cheerleaders in 
Bolivia, Indonesia, and Malaya said nothing 
of this. 

But it was imperialist America and blood- 
sucking Great Britain who came to the res- 
cue of those Soviet smitten countries. Be- 
tween them, it cost over $50 million to fight 
this Kremlin aggression by stabilizing tin 
prices again. There were no “Thank you, 
America” or “Thank you, Great Britain” ral- 
lies in Bolivia, Indonesia, or Malaya when 
this rescue operation brought the unem- 
ployed back to their jobs. Capitalist im- 
perialism was still the fall guy. 

But to get back at America for this rescue 
operation, and at the same time to once 
again test this new economic weapon, Rus- 
sia began dumping aluminum in England at 
about 10 pounds sterling (about $28 in USS. 
money) ‘per ton under the price being 
charged by United States and Canadian 
producers. England, traditionally, has been 
a large volume buyer of North Ameri- 
can produced aluminum, and this sudden 
Russian excursion into that market brought 
immediate unemployment in the ranks of 
Canadian and U.S. aluminum workers at a 
time when unemployment was already a 
headache in this country. 

How was Russia able to dump aluminum 
in Great Britain, of all countries? Through 
a weak clause in the British-Russian trade 
agreement. Canadian pressure quickly 
forced Great Britain to limit Russian alumi- 
hum sales to her to only 15,000 tons per 
year. However, Canadian and US. pro- 
ducers were forced to cut their prices to 
Great Britain by 2 cents per pound—or, 
roughly, by $40 per ton—to meet this Rus- 
sian thrust. 

Then Red China, at the Kremlin’s behest, 
got into the act. India, which the Commu- 
nists had hoped to subvert, was pulling 
itself up by its bootstraps via enormous 
American aid. Japan was flourishing and 
about to agree to a new defense alliance with 
the United States. A Kremlin-directed 
wrecking job was needed. 

Japan and India are large and important 
producers of textiles. This industry is an 
important economic main-stay in both 
tries. Traditionally, both these countries 
have had the sale of textiles to oriental 
and eastern markets pretty much to them- 
selves. About a year ago, however, Red 
China, like a bolt out of the blue, began 
dumping textiles on oriental and eastern 
markets at prices far below those which 
Japanese and Indian producers could charge 
even with their own cheap labor forces. 


Again, it was the United States who came 
to the rescue by advising countries receiving 
our foreign aid not to use our dollars for 
purchases from Red China. In revenge, the 
Communists directed their Japanese cohorts 
to riot against President Eisenhower's pro- 
posed visit, using the upcoming new defense 
alliance as an excuse. 

Today, Venezuela and the oil-rich Middle 
Eastern states are the new Kremlin targets— 
and oil is the commodity by which the Com- 
munist imperialists are seeking to break their 
economic backs. 

When Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan visited Cuba last year, he arranged 
a “sweetheart” trade agreement with Fidel 
Castro, the Kremlin’s South American 
bearded wonder. In a swap for sugar, Russia 
agreed to sell Castro all the secondhand tools 
of war he needed—and all the oil he needed 
at prices substantially below world prices. 

It was a neat deal, wrapped in a pretty 
bow tie, for, with guns, tanks, and cannon, 
Castro could flex his military might as a 
threat against his Latin neighbors, and with 
Russian oil he could throw a monkey wrench 
into the economy of Venezuela. 

Traditionally, most of the crude oil proc- 
essed in Cuba has come from Venezuela. 
For the Venezuelans, this amounted to 
roughly $100 million worth of business an- 
nually—no small change for so small a coun- 
try—a country whose economy is mainly 
based on crude oil production. But the 
Kremlin price to Cuba is $1 per barrel cheaper 
than the Venezuelan price—this despite the 
fact that Russia has to deliver this crude oil 
close to 4,000 miles from its Baku oilfields, 
whereas Venezuela is practically around the 
corner from Cuba. And upon whom are the 
Communists in Venezuela trying to pin the 
blame for unemployment in that country— 
unemployment mainly due to Cuba’s “sweet- 
heart” oil deal with Russia? Yankee im- 
perialists, of course. 

What has been happening to Venezuela 
has also been happening to the Middle East 
oil countries. Traditionally, the Arab coun- 
tries sold their crude and refined products 
to Far Eastern and Oriental countries. India 
was one of their biggest markets, buying 
more than $200 million worth of their prod- 
ucts each year. But late last year, Russia, 
the friend of the Arab, made a sweetheart 
deal with India, offering her oil and oil prod- 
ucts at prices substantially below those 
quoted by the Arab countries. Now, in those 
oil-rich Middle East countries, unemploy- 
ment is growing along with misery. And 
who is being blamed for this? Good old 
Yankee imperialism. i 

The time for questioning how it is possible 
for Russia and Red China to launch this 
new war against free nations is long past. 
Instead, we must recognize them as eco- 
nomic juggernauts that can whimsically 
threaten the welfare of workers in any 
country they choose. 


Of course, the real economic target on 
which the Kremlin has its aim is the United 
States. Nikita Khrushchev let the cat out 
of the bag in a speech he made in Moscow 
on May 6, 1959. 

“The main bulwark of the contemporary 
capitalist world,” Khrushchev said, “is con- 
stituted by the United States, which has a 
more highly developed production and a 
higher standard of living. In order to 
achieve victory in the competition between 
the two systems (capitalism versus com- 
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munism), we must catch up with and over- 
take those barriers to competition with 
capitalism—not with ballistic missiles, not 
with atomic or hydrogen bombs, but with 
our tion and unity. With a higher 
level of production.” 

The Soviet boss then went on to say, “Hav- 
ing achieved the level of production of the 
mostly highly developed state (the United 
States), we will not stop at that, but will 
advance with ever greater drive. We Com- 
munists say: ‘Capitalism will fail as every- 
thing obsolete fails and dies away.’” 

Well, we cannot say that Mr. Khrushchev 
has not warned us of our ultimate demise— 
if we do not take his warning to heart and 
start doing some hard thinking about it. 

Today, although Rusian production, by 
and large, is still not sufficient to materially 
hurt the United States, it can, by ruthless 
manipulation, be used to kill off friendly 
countries one at a time. Such actions, 
through accumulation, could hurt us drasti- 
cally by isolating our economy and by cut- 
ting us off from world markets. 

Current figures on Russian production are 
not available. But in 1957, the latest year 
for which we have figures, Russia turned out 
91 percent as much iron ore as we did domes- 
tically; 58 percent as much cement; 50 per- 
cent as much pig iron; and its aluminum out- 
put that year was about 22 percent of the 
world’s total. Since 1957, you can bet your 
last dollar, those figures have been substan- 
tially increased. 

The threat of Russian production becomes 
more real when you are aware of this fact: 
We Americans produce primarily for our do- 
mestic market, which takes 95 percent of 
our end products. The Russians and Chinese 
Reds, however, can ignore their domestic 
needs. They can take their entire produc- 
tion of an item and dump it on world mar- 
kets at fantastically low prices for the ex- 
plicit purpose of causing economic disloca- 
tions in any country of their choosing. 

How soon can the Soviets challenge the 
United States in an economic war? As soon 
as we let them. As soon as we stop thinking 
of ways and means of expanding our econ- 
omy, of getting rid of the economic drag of 
depressed areas, of revitalizing the educa- 
tion of our youth, of helping business to help 
itself, of finding means by which to convert 
our vast natural resources into useful every- 
day products. This is the challenge facing 
us—a challenge we must take up, if we and 
our children are to continue living as free 
men. 

If we think and act in such terms, then 
the scroll of history we write today, and 
which our children will unroll tomorrow, will 
plainly indicate our prophecy in the future 
of America—of a greater and everlasting land 
of human liberty and human dignity. 





Minimum Wage Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 





with a feeling of appreciation that I in-. 


clude the following letter in the Rec- 
orD. It is my hope that it will be the 
policy of the Army and Air Force to con- 
tinue its support of minimum wage 
standards and that we can look toward 
the future with enthusiasm in regard to 
this kind of response and cooperation. 
The letter follows: 
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NOVEMBER 21, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RoosEvELtT: In the past you have 
shown a keen appreciation of the economic 
plight of Federal workers employed in Army 
and Air Force laundries. At the request of 
our local at Maxwell Air Force Base, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., you introduced bills in the 
85th and 86th Congresses to apply the min- 
imum wage law to Federal agencies. In 
addition, I have had the opportunity to work 
closely with your legislative assistants in 
attempting to secure consideration of this 
proposal by the House Labor and Education 
Committee. x 

I know you will be happy to learn, there- 
fore, that the Army-Air Force Wage Board 
announced this week that effective in Jan- 
uary 1961, all Army and Air Force installa- 
tions will observe the $1 hourly rate. The 
policy provides further that when Congress 
increases the present $1 figure, Army and 
Air Force activities will apply the new min- 
imum to their civilian employees. 

On behalf of the Federal civilian em- 
ployees affected by this action, I desire to 
extend our warm appreciation for your 
activity in accomplishing this objective. I 
am certain it would not have been possible 
without persistent efforts in the committee 
and with the executive branch. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN A, McCart, 
Director of Legislation, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees. 





President Kennedy’s Use of Language 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from.the New York Times by Mr. Brooks 
Atkinson. ; 

As we seek to improve our educational 
standards and to increase our powers of 
communication, it is well to take note of 
the comments of Mr. Atkinson, who 
himself is a master in the use of the 
English language. His “Critic at Large” 
column praises President Kennedy who, 
“by using words with candor and clar- 
ity, has quickened the life of the Nation.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S USE OF LANGUAGE Is 
REGARDED AS A HOPEFUL SIGN 


(By Brooks Atkinson) 


On the day of President Kennedy's inau- 
guration, an album entitled “The National 
Purpose” appeared on this desk. Recorded 
by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., it 
contains eight of the articles on this subject 
that appeared in Life magazine and the 
New York Times last spring. The articles 
are spoken by the men who wrote them. 

It is no reflection on the wisdom, concern, 
and critical insights of the articles to go 
one step beyond them. Why should they 
have been necessary a little less than a year 
ago? In a vigorous era the national purpose 
ought to be understood by everyone. It is 
identical with the private purpose of decent 
citizens. 

Apart from the Preamble to the Constitu- 
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tion, it was stated more than a century and 
a half ago by George Washington. ‘Let 
us raise a standard to which the wise and 
the honest can repair,” he said in 14 words 
that are simple, direct, and responsible. 

When the Anglo-American world passed 
from Churchill and Roosevelt to Atlee and 
Truman about 16 years ago, James Reston 
made a provocative observation: Churchill's 
and Roosevelt’s mastery of the English 
language regenerated their world. They 
could define issues vividly and arouse broad 
interest in their solutions. If the succeeding 
world seemed mediocre, it was partly be- 
cause Atlee and Truman were not virtuosos 
with words. Since they had to preside over 
a world exhausted by the crises that Church- 
hill and Roosevelt had dramatized, the com- 
parison is not entirely fair. 

But a good case could be made that the 
most progressive periods in American life 
have coincided with Presidents who wrote 
and spoke with a fresh command of the lan- 
guage. Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, ‘Wilson, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt kept the national 
spirit alive by finding trenchant words and 
word combinations. They turned phrases 
that have become part of the national idiom. 
For versatility in the use of words is not a 
social grace. It is creative. 

We are now passing from an administra- 
tion that had only a platitudinous feeling 
for words to an administration that uses 
words graphically. Since former President 
Eisenhower and his speech writers had medi- 
ocre literary skills, an inquiry into the na- 
tional purpose by. other people had a sup- 
plementary value. The national purpose was 
lost in slovenly syntax. 

But no one will have to define the national 
purpose for President Kennedy. Since he 
is a writer and a reader as well as a student 
of American history, he can express the na- 
tional purpose in words that get into the 
bloodstream of the Nation. He uses the lan- 
guage with force and precision—and not 
only words but phrases, and not only phrases 
but sentences and paragraphs that have 
rhythm and imagery and overtones of re- 
ligion and love of our land. 

When he wrote his inauguration address 
he was not trying to compose a literary exer- 
cise. He was expressing a considered point 
of view about the problems we face and the 
way in which he proposes to attack them. 
He was compressing into words the whole 
body of his thinking. 

In fewer than 1,500 words (one of the most 
concise inauguration addresses) he awoke the 
Nation and put the rest of the world on 
notice. His national objective is “not a new 
balance of power, but a new world of law, 
where the strong are just and the weak se- 
cure and the peace preserved.” Only 4 of 
those 25 words have more than one syllable; 
none of them has more than two. But they 
cut through stale political rhetoric to an 
idea that is alive. We know, that at the 
very least, a vigorous mind has taken charge 
of our affairs. * 

By using words with candor, courage and 
clarity, President Kennedy has quickened 
the life of the Nation. He has described the 
shape and pattern of a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair if we are able 
to raise it. 





Inauguration Prayer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
was almost lost in the many items con- 
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cerning the inauguration, including 
many news releases from the inaugura- 
tion committee, one that I was about to 
overlook—a prayer which the minister 
of the Foundry Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dr. Theodore Henry Palm- 
quist, included in the bulletin of his 
church and urged each member of the 
church on January 20th to step into the 
sanctuary and offer his own personal 
prayer for our new leader and to repeat 
the prayer at least once on Inauguration 
Day, January 20. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to cause this 
entry to be made in the Appendix of the 
RecorD for the reason that the quality 
of the thoughts expressed in this prayer 
are those that each of us might well 
repeat long after Inauguration Day. 
The prayer was as follows: 

O God, King of Kings and Lord of all rul- 
ers, remember us as a nation in Thy love 
and guide us by Thine infinite wisdom. Most 
heartily today we beseech Thee to grant 
Thy blessing upon Thy servant, the new Pres- 
ident of the United States. Imbue him with 
the spirit of wisdom, goodness and truth 
and so rule his heart and bless his endeavor 
that law and order, justice and peace may 
everywhere prevail. Help him to give him- 
self to the important and to recognize the 
trivial when he sees it. Give him the cour- 
age to say “no” to everything that makes 
it more difficult to say “yes” to Thee. En- 
dow all Members of Congress with a new 
understanding, a pure purpose and sound 
speech. Enable them to rise above all self- 
seeking and party zeal into the larger senti- 
ments for public good and human brother- 
hood. Cleanse our public life of every evil. 
Subdue in our Nation all that which is 
wrong and sanctify our love for country, that 
all boasting may be turned into humility and 
our pride into a ministry for all men every- 
where. Make America Thy servant, Thy 
chosen channel of blessing to all lands, lest 
we be cast out and our place to be given to 
another. Make this God’s own country by 
making us able to live like God’s people. 
We ask these things in the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Reverend Palmquist also, following the 
prayer, in the church bulletin, made an 
entry which seems to be most note- 
worthy, and a sort of reminder of things 
to remember during 1961, as follows: 

TWELveE THINGS To REMEMBER 

The value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 

The pleasure of working. 

The dignity of simplicity. 

The worth of character. 

The power of kindness. 

The influence of example. 

The obligation of duty. 

The wisdom of economy. 

The virtue of patience. 

The improvement of talent. 

The joy of originating. 





Inspiring Inaugural Moments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 1961 
inaugural brought memories of similar 
previous ceremonies to the mind of one 


of America’s distinguished Washington 
correspondents and publishers. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
by David Lawrence, which appeared re- 
cently in the Washington Evening Star. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
INSPIRING INAUGURAL MOMENTS—KENNEDY 
CEREMONY REVIVES MEMORIES OF EISEN- 
HOWER EVENT IN 1953 


All inaugural ceremonies are inspiring, and 
the addresses usually produce a thrill and 
widespread approbation. But memories are 
short. How many people can recall what 
happened even as recently as the first Eisen- 
hower inauguration. Here is a dispatch by 
this writer just 8 years ago: 

“January 20, 1953. 

“An unforgettable inaugural. * * * The 
transfer of authority. * * * Solemnly and yet 
with a spontaneous cheer. * * * Echoes of 
a triumphant election conducted by the peo- 
ple freely. * * * Few places on earth where 
such freedom prevails. 

“The outgoing President participating and 
showing loyalty to free institutions. * * * 
The new President taking the oath * * * ‘to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion.’ * * * A kiss first for the First Lady 
and then a prayer of dedication. 

“Now the inaugural address. * * * The 
people packed in the streets before him. * * * 
The sun casting its warm glow. * * * The 
words coming: clear over the great esplanade 
on the east front of the Capitol. * * * Heard 
also around the world through radio. * * * 
The ceremony itself seen by millions through 
television. * * * In the presence of the Sen- 
ate, the House, the Supreme Court, the 
diplomatic corps.” 

A message of hope, of high purpose and 
of resolution. One excerpt tells it all—the 
way to inevitable peace: 

“*To produce this unity, to meet the 
challenge of our time, destiny has laid upon 
our country the responsibility of the free 
world’s leadership. So it is proper that we 
assure our friends once again that, in the 
discharge of this responsibility, we Ameri- 
cans know and observe the difference between 
world leadership and imperialism; between 
firmness and truculence; between a thought- 
fully calculated goal and spasmodic reaction 
to the stimulus of emergencies. 

“‘*We wish our friends the world over to 
know this above all: We face the threat— 
not with dread and confusion—but with 
confidence and conviction.’ 

“The applause rings out * * *. For those 
few words proclaim the new policy—a 
thoughtfully calculated goal and not the 
opportunism of spasmodic reaction to re- 
current crises reminding us of our lack of 
firmness to meet the first crisis. Never, he 
adds, must we be ‘proven guilty of the one 
capital offense against freedom, a lack of 
stanch faith.’ 

“The phrases are pregnant with mean- 
ing * * * implicit rather than explicit, but 
penetrating thoughts just the same. * * * 
Especially significant the sentences: ‘We 
must be ready to dare all for our coun- 
try. * * * We must be willing, individually 
and as a Nation, to accept whatever sacri- 
fices are required of us. * * * We must ac- 
quire proficiency in defense and display 
stamina of purpose.’ 

“Firmness, strength, steadfastness, cour- 
age, bravery. * * * A readiness to face the 
bluff of the Russian tyrant with the moral 
force of our united peoples. * * * The goal 
is clearly pointed out—the winning of the 
peace. 

“Memories of other inaugurations * * * 
January 20, 1949, when Harry Truman stood 
there humbly and without rancor * * * 
January 20, 1945, when Franklin Roosevelt 
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wasn’t able to go to the Capitol but stood on 
the White House balcony * * * His face 
haggard and pale * * * his cheeks sunken 
as his son James lifted him to the pedestal 
to speak the inaugural message * * * Less 
than 90 days later the President was dead. 
Back to March 4, 1933, when the same man 
in vibrant phrases, with strength of voice 
and body, said: ‘The only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself.’ 

“Back to March 4, 1913, when Woodrow 
Wilson, with the finest phrases of them all— 
not a word written for him—spoke his mes- 
sage of inspiration as the Democrats tock 
over for the first time since 1897 * * * a 
span of 16 years. 

“Then, on March 4, 1921, when a Republi- 
can took over again * * * Woodrow Wilson, 
victorious leader in World War I but now 
enfeebled * * * unable to walk to the front 
of the Capitol * * * bidding his successor, 
Warren Harding, good luck in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s room where the outgoing President 
had come to sign last-minute bills.* * * 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge; the elder—arch- 
foe of the League of Nations and of Wilson— 
standing nearby * * * The cold look that 
Wilson gave him * * * The polite, deferen- 
tial Harding helping the broken Wilson to 
his feet * * * Harding taking the oath a 
few minutes later alone on the east front, 
happy, hopeful, solemn. 

“Memories, too, of William Howard Taft 
as he said farewell at Union Station on March 
4, 1913 * * * A reporter asking him. what 
he would miss most * * * ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘the 
power—the power of the Presidency.’ 

“Thoughts of Truman * * * the power he 
had * * * the power we bestow on all our 
Presidents * * * They little realize some- 
times that it is temporary and tran- 
sient * * * The true power is with the peo- 
ple, to repudiate them or enshrine them 
* * * wondering if we will be patient, un- 
partisan, tolerant till we see. 


“Maybe we can be.” 





The 43d Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


SPEECH cS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, January 
22 marked the 43d anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

I would like to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to those peo- 
ples of the Ukraine who have labored 
and suffered under the yoke of commu- 
nism since the brutal suppression of 
their rights and freedoms by the Com- 
munists in 1920. 

Although the Ukrainian people are no 
longer free, they still cherish freedom 
and liberty and work and dream of the 
day when they will again be a free and 
independent nation. History has shown 
that the United States has always been 
on the side of those who value liberty” 
and freedom and last year the Congress 
recognized the plight of those unfortu- 
nate people who are still under the heel 
of Communist domination by enacting 
resolutions designating a Captive Na- 
tions Week, and authorized the erection 
of a statue to Shevchenko. 
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The independence of Ukraine, pro- 
claimed by the National Council at Kiev, 
in 1918, most tragically was a brief one, 
for in 1920-the Communists brutally sub- 
jugated the people of Ukraine, and have 
held them under their yoke since that 
time. 

The foundation of the democratic Uk- 
rainian Republic was the culmination of 
a long struggle that began in the mid- 
17th century when the Ukrainians were 
first brought under the autocratic Rus- 
sian regime. But the joys of freedom 
were short lived in the new Republic. 
Late in 1920 Communist forces invaded 
that fair land. And for the last 41 years 
the heels of Communist tyranny has lain 
heavy over the freedom-loving peoples 
of the Ukraine. 

Like other wonderful peoples in Europe 
and Asia under the domination of com- 
munism, the Ukraine people have lived 
under the blackest periods in the his- 
tory of mankind, because of the brutali- 
ties and crimes committed against them. 
However, the oppresed Ukraine people 
have never given up hope and heart for 
the day when they may have complete 
freedom. It is this dream of freedom 
that places no limit to the number of 
forces which motivate and put into mo- 
tion the human desire to move forward 
toward freedom. The Ukraine people 
have possessed many fine virtues through 
their long and turbulent history, and 
they have clung to them steadfastly. © 

Despite four decades of hardships and 
privations and of indescribable misery, 
the spirit of hope and freedom is not 
dead in the Ukraine. It is my fervent 
hope that the dreams of Ukrainians the 
world over can someday be realized. In 
memory of this anniversary of past in- 
dependence and in sorrow and grief for 
the freedom that was only too brief, I 
offer this tribute to Ukrainians every- 
where. On this 43d anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day, I extend 
my warm and wholehearted sympathy 
and my very best wishes to a fine and 
courageous people. 





Tribute to Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, world 
peace and progress is dependent, axio- 
matically, on the establishment of a cli- 
mate in which individual nations can 
seak, and attain, a self-determined des- 
tiny; and in which differences among 
nations can be accomodated, or negoti- 
ated, without war. The creation of such 
a climate, of course, depends upon en- 
lightened policies of individual nations. 
In turn, these policies are the work of 
leaders within the respective countries. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
an outstanding man, whose leadership 
has greatly helped to shape the course 
of history in Western Europe, indeed in 
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the Western World, during the postwar 
years: Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of West Germany. 

Under his leadership, West Germany 
has accomplished an almost unbeliev- 
able economic recovery in the postwar 
era. By realistic policies against com- 
munism, he, too, has acted as a Rock 
of Gibraltar against the outspreading of 
this Red menace. 

At 85, he stands as a symbol of man- 
hood who, defying time, continues to be 
one of the strong, great men of our era. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article by Dr. Lotte Adenauer, 
daughter of the Chancellor, presenting 
the human side of this outstanding man 
who has had so much to do with shaping 
the course of history in this postwar 
world, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

My FATHER: KONRAD ADENAUER 
(By Dr. Lotte Adenauer) 

My father, Konrad Adenauer, was 73 years 
old when he took office as Chancellor of the 
Federal German Republic. Today he is 85. 
But I have seldom known him to be as vigor- 
ous, flexible, and energetic as he has been 
during these recent years, with all their 
cares, disputes, and struggles. 

And he has not grown away from his 
family and friends during his term of office. 
He has remained close to us, taking an 
amazingly active interest in ordinary affairs 
of family life, though we have necessarily 
seen less of him. 

“IT won’t need an alarm clock; haven't 
used one for years,” my father said one night 
to a hotel manager in Hamburg. The man- 
ager looked at him in astonishment. But he 
still is the first one up in the morning, with- 
out benefit of an alarm clock. 

His working day begins at 6 a.m. By the 
time other people rise he has already gone 
through a pile of documents or, in peace and 
quiet, thought over all aspects of a political 
problem. He has been known to telephone 
a close associate around 7 a.m. to say, “You 
know, I’ve just been thinking that matter 
over, and I think we'll do it this way.” 

By the time the first mail arrives he has 
already read the newspapers. Between-7 and 
8:30 his car arrives. There are three cars, in 
fact. In front, two detectives ride in an open 
car. Then comes the chancellor’s black car, 
and behind rolls a Mercedes, which contains 
complete radio receiving and sending equip- 
ment. 

My father doesn’t much care for these 
guardians, but they are considered essential. 
At least, that is the opinion of the security 
service ever since the time they learned of a 
plan to assassinate him on the way to his 
Office. 


A TRIP SHE WILL NEVER FORGET 


Shortly after 9 a.m, the first conferences 
usually begin in the chancellor’s office at 
Schaumburg palace, in Bonn. 

One of my deepest early impressions of my 
father is the memory of a trip to Berlin from 
Cologne. Now I know what at that time (I 
was only 6 then) I could only: vaguely under- 
stand: that my father, as mayor of Cologne, 
was @ well known person and an opponent of 
the Nazis. They wished to end his work as 
mayor. 

He remained in Berlin until the end of 
April. Then he sought refuge in the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Maria Laach, where 
Abbot Ildefons, a boyhood friend of his, was 
in charge. My father was arrested in con- 
nection with the Rohem purge in 1934. But 
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then he was released again. Afterward we 
moved to Rhondorf in the Siebengebirge 
mountains. We spent the years there in 
absolute retirement. My father devoted 
himself to his family and his garden. He 
has always been an enthusiastic gardener. 

For 9 months of that period he was ex- 
pelled from Rhondorf and ordered to reside 
outside the Cologne administrative district. 
At that time he lived in nearby Unkel, on 
the Rhine. We visited him frequently. At 
Christmas, 1934, he was permitted to spend 
3 days at home with his family. 

In August, 1944, shortly before the war 
ended, he was arrested again. At first, he 
was in a concentration camp near Cologne, 
and later spent several months in a Gestapo 
prison in Brauweiiler. 


HE LIKES TO TALK OF MANY THINGS 


At the end of the war, the British reap- 
pointed him mayor of Cologne, but then 
removed him from office again. At the re- 
quest of friends, he began devoting himself 
entirely to politics. He organized the CDU 
(Christian Democratic Union), and as a 
result had to do a great deal of traveling: 
To Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Han- 
over, Braunschweig, Kiel. He usually set out 
with a thermos bottle and sandwiches. In 
winter he took his own biankets. He often 
had to sleep on couches in unheated rooms. 

When we had a haif hour or so to spend 
together late in the evening, the political 
struggle would be put aside. Then he would 
ask about my brother’s school work, or my 
own. He wanted then (and still does) to 
talk about something other than politics: 
Whether the garden had been weeded, how 
the hens were laying, or how the sheep were 
doing. 

Nowadays, of eourse, my father does not 
have much time at home, Let us take a nor- 
mal day at his offiee. Around 10 o'clock, 
some diplomat will come to see him. Half 
an hour later, the Chancellor talks with two 
bundestag deputies or receives a report on 
some current problem. At 11 o’clock the 
minister for agriculture comes in. Fifteen 
minutes later, he has a lengthy conversation 
with a trade union official. 

In between, the Chancellor may have a cup 
of tea or coffee. Then follow dictation, tele- 
phone calls and-the mail. By now, it is past 
1 p.m. 

The afternoon proceeds like the morning: 
Talks, conferences, receptions. These are 
often followed by discussions with close as- 
sociates. 

Meanwhile, important telegrams’ have 
come from abroad. Some have to be dealt 
with at once. 

The calendar for the day may read, “7:30 
p.m., depart for a speech in * * *.” The 
car drives up to the door punctually. At 8 
o’clock, Chancellor Adenauer stands on a 
platform and expounds political ideas. He 
talks for perhaps am hour and a half. Re- 
turning home, he often finds important 
papers or phone calls awaiting him. About 
11 o’clock, he goes to bed. 

My father simply refuses to acknowledge 
that his life involves continuous tension. 
He knows what he can expect of himself, 
and carefully practices what he considers 
physical moderation. His strength, though, 
does seem to exceed that of most people his 
age. His associates, who have to keep pace 
with him, think so. 

HOBBIES ARE ART, FLOWERS, MUSIC 

His hobbies are few, but dear to him. 

My father’s fondness for flowers, especially 
roses, springs from a genuine closeness to 
nature, from his interest in botany, from a 
highly cultivated sense of beauty. It ful- 
fills a personal need for activity outside the 
round of daily tasks. He has a rock garden 
on the slope of a hill in Rhondorf, below the 
Drachenfels, that he found time to lay out 
himself. 
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Innate understanding and a cultivated 
taste for good painting have made the Chan- 
cellor an expert critic and collector. Oc- 
casionally you will come across a picture 
standing on the floor in the living room, 
beside the couch or the old photograph 
laden secretary desk. The picture is either 
a new acquisition or one that a friend or art 
dealer has sent for an opinion. He says that 
quiet contemplation of painting helps to 
renew his strength for his daily tasks. 

Father also seeks and finds strength in 
music. For years he lacked the time for 
concerts. But he steals a free evening now 
and then, or a free hour, to play the phono- 
graph. He has a fine collection of Bach, 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and his favorite 
Schubert songs. 

THINGS NOT DONE FAST ENOUGH 


His sober style of clothing is a part of the 
manner of life which relatives and friends 
characterize as “disciplined and sensible.” 
He never smokes. Only occasionally will he 
take a bottle of good white Rhine wine. He 
appreciates good food, but eats lightly. 

His doctors have no reason, indeed, to be 
displeased with his diet. But they are wor- 
ried, sometimes, about his grueling schedule. 
In their opinion, he is squandering his 
energy. But the Chancéllor appears deaf to 
their warnings. Every minute in his long 
day is filled. He is often in a hurry, but he 
never harries subordinates, though he de- 
mands a great deal of them. In the wildest 
turmoil, his associates say he always shows 
an amazing calmness. 

His chauffeur, old Schumacher, has no 
peace, however. As far as the Chancellor is 
concerned, the chauffeur cannot bear down 
hard enough on the accelerator. 

The man sitting in the back is unmoved 
by the speed, which often exceeds 75 miles 
per hour. Even then, he will tap his chauf- 
feur on the shoulder, “Look, Schumacher, 
can’t you make it a bit faster?” 

“Can’t you make it faster?” has become 
almost a proverbial phrase among my fa- 
ther’s associates. To the Chancellor, a good 
many things are not done fast enough. 

In the period between 1946 and 1948, father 
was always aware of how crucial the period 
was for the shaping of the new state of 
Germany and for Europe. “Right now the 
switches are being thrown,” he said more 
than once. That may be one of the reasons 
he has never spared himself, mentally or 
physically. 

ALWAYS TALKED AGAINST HITLER 


In 1946-47—for instance—the office of the 
Christian Democratic Party was in Cologne, 
on Herwarthstrasse. Above father’s ‘office 
were apartments. In one of these lived an 
old woman. One day she was trying to carry 
two pails of coal upstairs from the cellar 
when suddenly she heard footsteps behind 
her. A man took the pails out of her hands 
and tramped briskly up the stairs with them. 
At the top landing he turned around and 
she realized that it was father who had 
carried the coal for her. 

“Please don’t tell,” he said. “Otherwise, 
the young folks will think that I’m simply 
trying to compete with them.” 

I will never forget something my father 
once told me: “I believe a good man in 
politics must know a great deal, work hard 
and have respect for the opinions of others, 
even if he does not share those opinions. He 
must love his people and must be prepared 
to offer other nations the same regard and 
appreciation which he demands for his own.” 

These are words of a statesman. His love 
for democracy is not new. Only a few peo- 
ple recall how father addressed the conven- 
tion of.German mayors in 1930, telling them 
that they must never betray democracy, and 
that they should resist Hitler. 


I’m still proud of his courage in the face 
of the growing Nazi power. 
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“I consider democracy the only possible 
form in which so great and cultured a 
nation as the German nation can govern it- 
self,” he said at the time. 

Father has never changed his mind on the 
ideal of a free, democratic Germany and 
world. 





Speaker Sam Courts Danger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., carried 
an excellent editorial on January 30, 
1961, which expresses the feeling, I be- 
lieve, of many of us in the House who 
are opposed to the present proposal to 
expand the membership of the Rules 
Committee. 

With the belief my colleagues will find 
the editorial informative, I insert it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

SPEAKER SAM CouRTs DANGER 


Apparently, every office-holding Democrat 
in North Carolina with the exception of those 
elected to represent congressional districts 
is supporting House Speaker Sam RAYBURN’S 
plan to pack the House Rules Committee. 

Gov. Terry Sanford has kept the telephone 
wires humming in an effort to talk North 
Carolina solons into going on with the move 
supported by Democratic liberals in Congress. 

The State YDC head is throwing his weight, 
for whatever it’s worth, into the battle in 
favor of changing the membership of the 
Rules Committee. 

But, at last count, North Carolina Demo- 
crats in Congress stood 9-1 against the pro- 
posal. There were indications, too, that Re- 
publican CHarirs R. Jonas of the 10th Dis- 
trict would vote against the committee pack- 
ing resolution. 

Does this mean that our Democrats in the 
House are still thinking in Neanderthal 
terms, that they’re living in the dark ages? 
Not at all. 

There is a good and valid reason to oppose 
the expediency of this change in one com- 
mittee. It has to do with the orderly 
processes of constitutional government, and 
the checks and balances of our system. 

The worst thing about packing the Rules 
Committee with those who would be favor- 
able to legislation espoused by the liberals 
is the precedent this sort of thing would set. 

RAYBURN says he wants to enlarge the 
Rules Committee to give the Kennedy legis- 
lative program a clear route to the floor of 
the House. In order to assure this Speaker 
RAYBURN would have to appoint men to the 
committee to do his bidding. In effect, he 
would be the dictator and not the Speaker 
of the House. 

The action is based upon the claim that 
the program will be bottled up in a commit- 
tee controlled by conservatives. But it has 
been demonstrated time and again that if a 
majority of the House Members want to vote 
on a bill they can do so—Rules Committee 
opposition notwithstanding. 

The committee packing move, in a nut- 
shell, is designed to make the legislative 
process easy. More than that, it is fashioned 
to give the White House greater control over 
the House of Representatives—a change 
which could be dangerous. 

In the absence of absolute necessity for 
such a change, the precedent is extremely 
unwise. If one committee can be packed by 
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today’s majority, others can be packed by 
other majorities in other Congresses. 

Once this snowball starts rolling, we may 
see the ridiculous spectacle in each Con- 
gress of committees being enlarged, reduced, 
shuffled, reshuffled, stacked, packed, loaded, 
and unloaded until the House more nearly 
resembles a public works project than a 
deliberative body. 

If a majority of the Members of the House 
want to vote on any piece of Kennedy legis- 
lation, they now have the power to do so. 
The packing of a committee to make it 
easier is irresponsible. 

We hope North Carolina’s Congressmen 
stick to their rights and their guns 





Tax Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this session, I introduced a bill (S. 10) to 
establish a Hoover-type Commission for 
reform of our Federal tax system. Cur- 
rently, the measure is pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

A companion bill, H.R. 1846, has been 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. The purpose of these measures is 
to carry out a top-to-bottom.-revision of 
our tax laws, creating greater equity and 
efficiency in the system. : 

A comprehensive formula, based, not 
upon expediency, but, rather, upon long- 
range planning, has long been a desirable 
goal. 

President Kennedy, during the preelec- 
tion campaign, expressed an awareness 
of the need for tax reform. Mr. Morti- 
mer M. Caplin, the new head of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, also brings to 
the Service some specific ideas on revi- 
sion of the tax structure. : 

I sincerely hope, however, that we do 
not again engage in a haphazard attack 
upon our tax laws. Rather, we need to 
carry out a logical, realistic revision that 
will serve the long-range interests of the 
country. This means establishing a 
more equitable way to get the funds nec- 
essary to support essential programs, 
while, at the same time, insuring incen- 
tive, rather than tax obstructions, to 
growth and expansion of our free-enter- 
prise system. 

Yesterday, the Washington Post pub- 
lished an article, written by Gilbert Haile, 
entitled “Tax Reforms Mr. Caplin 
Wants.” The article reflects the need 
for revision of our system, as well as spe- 
cific ways in which the Commissioner 
would like to see it revised. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Charlottesville (Va.) Daily 
Progress | 
THE Tax REFORM Mr. CaPLIN WANTS 
(By Gilbert Haile) 

Mortimer M, Caplin, University of Virginia 
law professor and former boxer who will be- 
come head of the Internal Revenue Service, 
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is a man deeply concerned over lack of con- 
fidence in the Federal tax structure. 

He believes that something should be done 
about it by broadening and simplifying the 
tax base so that persons of equal income 
would be taxed on an equal basis. He be- 
lieves this would restore public confidence 
and cost the Government not a whit of 
revenue, . 

Caplin spelled out his tax views before 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
1958 and in an article the same year in the 
Virginia Law Review, a magazine of which 
he was editor in chief in his law school days 
at the university. 

Caplin sees five causes for lack of con- 
fidence in tax laws: 

1. The impact of high rates, which has led 
to increased interest in tax planning, in 
means for arranging one’s affairs to minimize 
taxation, and in tax avoidance. 

2. Tax laws which are unbelievably com- 
plex. 

3. Emphasis upon tax gadgets developed 
by the tax broker, a person who, for a com- 
mission, solicits sales and deals which de- 
pend upon a tax quirk for their validity. 

4. Discrimination resulting from percent- 
age depletion, additional types of capital 
gains and new exclusions, exemptions, or 
credits where the resulting loss in revenue 
must be borne by less-favored taxpayers. 

5. Sporadic enforcement: * * * Whether 
it is a question of size or lack of top-quality 
personnel, the Internal Revenue Service is 
not adequately exercising its auditing func- 
tions. 

Caplin advocates, first, drastic reductions 
in the tax rate for both the higher and 
lower income brackets, cutting the upper 
level to 65 percent and the little man to 
2 10 percent bracket. But he would exact 
@ price for this, in order to maintain the 
revenue from taxes. 

In the higher bracket, Caplin would elimi- 
nate or greatly revise capital gains relief and 
other special treatments. “While the high 
rates give the impression of taxing severely,” 
he said, “they are effective only as to those 
high-bracket taxpayers unable to qualify 
under a relief provision—mostly individuals 
whose income is earned through personal 
service. © 

“A dual program of rate reduction, plus 
elimination of major relief provisions, would 
tend to place taxpayers of equal income on 
the same tax basis. Any revenue lost from 
this rate reduction could be completely re- 
captured by the relief elimination.” 

In the bottom tncome bracket, Caplin 
would eliminate sick pay and dividend ex- 
clusions, and credit for retirement income 
and dividends received. 

Caplin would also adopt general averaging 
provisions for all forms of income. 

“Hardships are invariably encountered 
when progressive rates are applied to irregu- 
Isr and fluctuating amounts of income real- 
ized over a series of individual taxable years,” 
he says. 

A simple averaging provision comparable 
to the Canadian system, or a moving-average 
approach, are suggested as two possibilities, 
but Caplin has said: 

“Whatever the choice, such rules would 
nullify the main agrument for our present 
distinction for long-term capital gains and 
would provide general relief on an equal 
basis for all taxpayers.” 

If the capital gains feature remains in 
the law, Caplin believes, the holding period 
should be extended to at least 1 year, the 
25. percent alternative tax should be elim- 
inated, and all taxpayers should be allowed 
to claim only the 50 percent deduction for 
net long-term capital gain. 

“If capital gains are not to be superseded 
by a general averaging provision,” he has 
said, “their preferential treatment should 
be sharply limited.” 
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Caplin wrote in the Virginia Law Review: 

“We have reached a danger point which 
strongly evidences an undermining of the 
tax morality of large numbers of people. 

“Yet I believe these threats can be met 
by adopting amendments aimed primarily at 
eliminating tax preferences and favors— 
amendments focused on creating a revenue 
system which is fair, equitable, neutral in 
impact between similar dollars of income. 

“Only in this manner will taxpayer con- 
fidence be restored.” 





Financing Home Rule for Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written on the subject 
of aid to education. The discussions have 
been approached from many angles. 

Following herewith is a most interest- 
ing article from the Wall Street Journal 
entitled, “Financing Home Rule for 
Schools”; 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 30, 1961] 
THe BooOKSHELF: FINANCING HOME RULE FOR 
ScHOOLS 


(By John Chamberlain) 


Two years ago, in a magnificently docu- 
mented book called “School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead,” Roger A. Freeman demon- 
strated that the case for pouring massive 
Federal billions into education was largely 
propaganda. 

The truth was that the local school dis- 
tricts were on top of school needs, that aver- 
age teachers’ salaries during a 30-year period 
had been raised from $1,420 to $5,160 
(thus keeping well ahead of the inflation), 
that school expenditures (and corresponding 
appropriations) had jumped 581 percent 
while enrollment figures were climbing 42 
percent. The number of pupils per teacher 
had been declining, and teachers themselves 
had been required to spend more hours 
garnering credits in education college 
courses Which were supposed to make them 
better teachers. There was nothing, in short, 
the matter with the monetary or statistical 
response of the American people to their 
education needs. 

In a new book, “Taxes for the Schools,” 
Mr. Freeman adheres to the same line of 
argument: That money is not the most im- 
portant issue in this matter of public educa- 
tion. What we need, he says, is a better use 
of the facilities we have, sparked by a better 
basic theory of education, one which will 
concentrate on ways of using classroom 
hours without waste of the pupils’ time and 
attention on inessentials. In brief, more 
education for the money. 

But even though we do not require the 
massive doses of dollars which the quantita- 
tive school of thought insists upon, Mr. Free- 
man is not naive enough to say that no in- 
creases in school budgets are necessary. 
During the next two decades pupil enroll- 
ment will climb another 20 percent to 30 
percent, and by 1970 annual school revenue 
needs will double, going from $12 billion to 
$24 billion. And the question of taxes for the 
$12 billion will continue to agitate Congress 
as the Federal-aiders battle it out with the 
proponents of local responsibility and 
control. 
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HARD SCRATCHING 


Where is the additional $12 billion com- 
ing from? Balancing the trend lines for 
population growth and annual productivity 
increases, Mr. Freeman thinks it reasonable 
enough to suppose that $6 billion of addi- 
tional education tax money will come in the 
natural course of events from increased to- 
tals at present rates. But the remaining $6 
billion must represent hard scratching. 
Per capita taxes for schools will have to be 
increased. 

The argument of members of the incom- 
ing Kennedy administration has been that 
the States and cities are already milking lo- 
cal property taxes of all the education money 
that can be squeezed out of them. To add 
to school plant and to pay for increases in 
teachers’ salaries, so this group insists, the 
Federal Government will have to take in- 
come and corporation tax money and pass it 
back to the States. This argument, accord- 
ing to Mr. Freeman, represents so much 
nonsense. The income tax, he says, is al- 
ready as high as it can be pushed—and noth- 
ing more can be squeezed out of it for edu- 
cation without cutting back on other Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

The home property tax, on the other hand, 
represents only a little more than 8 percent 
of the total U.S. tax bill. And this in a land 
where more and more people are home own- 
ers. The potential yield of the property tax, 
s0 Mr. Freeman says, is underrated. More- 
over, as Mr. Freeman presents the case, it is 
not a question of soaking the home owner or 
the real estate possessed by a business estab- 
lishment. New private construction in the 
coming decade will come to half a trillion 
dollars, which will augment the tax rolls 
without any big increase in present rates or 
assessments. Thousands of square miles of 
land are destined to be converted to indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential use—and 
their prices (and assessed valuations) will 
rise. The worth of all private real estate 
could rise in the next decade to $1.2 trillion 
from the $750 billion of 1957. 

At an average effective tax rate of 1.5 per- 
cent, this increase in property values will add 
$6 billion to $7 billion a year to property tax 
collections. So this is where the school 
money can be found. Federal remittances to 
the States for education needs will be 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Freeman proposes some other ways of 
“hanging the bell around the cat’s neck.” 
An additional 1 percent retail sales tax in 
all the States would yield $2.5 billion for 
education. And, if education tax mony has 
to be taken out of incomes, slightly higher 
rates and lower exemptions on State income 
taxes would yield an additional $1 billion. 
This would mean that only $2.5 billion of 
the needed extra school money would have 
to come out of personal property. 

WEDGE FOR EDUCATIONISTS 


Since the States and municipalities can 
so obviously afford to finance their own 
schools, Mr. Freeman thinks the drive for 
Federal aid to education masks a desire on 
the part of the educational hierarchy to use 


“ Federal money as an entering wedge for 


national control. The professional school 
administrators, according to this view, think 
it easier to dominate the schools from Wash- 
ington than from a thousand separate van- 
tage points in the local communities. 
Whether control by professionals from Wash- 
ington would result in better education than 
we now have under local school board auton- 
omy depends on one’s rating of the battle- 
hardened fraternity who constitute the dom- 
inant modern educational bureaucracy, Mr. 


Freeman obviously doesn’t think the battle-. 


hardened fraternity can be trusted to im- 
prove the quality of education. 

Indeed, if there were a real drive to get 
more out of our educational plant and our 
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teachers, we would not even need $12 billion 
extra per year by 1970 to take care of the 
increased enrollment. The teachers’ tasks, 
so Mr. Freeman summarizes the qualitative 
argument, are made more difficult by the 
recent proliferation of frill courses. The 
curriculum has been watered down and the 
program stretched out. At least 2 of the 12 
compulsory school years are wasted. 

Mr. Freeman thinks the American people 
are committed to home rule in education. 
He doubts that the extraordinary efforts of 
the school aid protagonists against no or- 
ganized resistance have brought massive 
Federal school aid as close to realization as 
its supporters believe. But a token bill is 
one of the Kennedy musts. Will that be the 
entering wedge for massive support? 

Mr. Freeman’s book is loaded with ammu- 
nition for those who would fight the token 
bill from the outset. But someone will have 
to pare it down for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 





His Hobby Is Flying Upside Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an article appearing 
in the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
of August 28, 1960, titled “His Hobby Is 
Flying Upside Down.” This is the story 
of Beverly Howard. Beverly Howard, a 
Georgian and a distinguished one, came 
to Charleston, S.C., about 30 years ago. 
While in my city, he became one of the 
most accomplished and proficient fliers 
in the United States. Having borrowed 
and worked for money to obtain his 
training to become.a pilot, Beverly, whom 
we affectionately know as Bevo, started 
@ commercial flying business in Charles- 
ton and later became the owner of the 
Hawthorne Flying Service which still 
operates in Charleston and which has a 
contract for supplying all commercial 
and private planes flying into and leav- 
ing the large municipal airport in my 
city. Mr. Howard, a mild-mannered and 
soft-spoken individual, is an indefatiga- 
ble worker for perfection. He has 
gained renown as one of the Nation’s 
outstanding aviators. During World 
War II he operated many training in- 
stallations for his country as well as 
trained thousands of pilots for our al- 
lies. Subsequent to the war, he operated 
a contract training business at Moultrie, 
Ga., and at other places in the South 
for the Department of the Air Force, at 
which places he has established himself 
as one of the most outstanding teachers 
of this indispensable adjunct to our mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. Howard enjoys flying and has as 
his hobby performing for many large 
civic, State, and National events. He 
has many planes in which he carries on 
his dangerous hobby of flying at low al- 
titudes, upside down, inverted barrel rolls 
and many other dangerous and compli- 
cated things which literally take the 
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breath from his spectators when he goes 
through these many maneuvers which 
seem almost impossible. 

The Atlanta paper saw fit to write an 
interesting and informative article on 
this distinguished American, and I con- 
sider it my privilege to insert this article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD so that 
the Nation can know what this Georgian 
and South Carolinian is doing for his 
Nation as well as his own hobby and re- 
laxation. I am honored that I know 
Beverly Howard and that I can call him 
my friend. 

His Hossy Is FLYING UpsipeE Down 
(By Karl Fleming) 

When Beverly Howard, a mild-looking, 46- 
year-old business executive out of Moultrie, 
Ga., approaches a railroad crossing in his 
automobile, he always comes to a full stop 
and flings open a door—the way bus drivers 
do. 

But far from being the“milquetoast cut of 
fellow that this aforesaid fact possibly may 
imply, Beverly (Bevo) Howard is, and has 
been for the last 30-odd years, one of the 
greatest acrobatic flyers in the world. 

The explanation for this seemingly irre- 
concilable team of facts is that Bevo Howard 
is more leery of automobiles than airplanes. 
He thinks he’s taking a greater risk when he 
drives to the airport than when he picks a 
handkerchief off a runway with his airplane 
wingtip while flying upside down at 130 
miles an hour. 

Although acrobatic flying obviously is no 
game for the faint of heart, Bevo Howard 
thinks it calls for more know-how than 
nerve. Planning, and not taking unneces- 
sary chances, is the thing in acrobatic flying, 
he says, which may explain how he’s survived 
since the age of 16 in what’s at best a risky 
sort of avocation. 

He’s staged over 1,000 acrobatic flying ex- 
hibitions, before millions of people here and 
abroad, and lived through it all without a 
scratch, although he performs such appar- 
ently careless stunts as zooming over an air- 
field, 150 feet off the ground, upside down, 
with his hands off the controls. 

For the last 15 years, he’s been perform- 
ing in the same little plane, a 185-horse- 
power Buecker Jungmeister, a stubby Ger- 
man craft that came to this country aboard 
the ill-fated Hindenburg in 1936. 

The only plane of its type in the Nation, 
it weighs 925 pounds and has a wingspread 
of 21 feet 7 inches. So famous has it be- 
come that the Smithsonian Institution wants 
it. And Bevo has promised to give it to 
the Smithsonian—when he retires from ac- 
robatic flying, which he isn’t planning to 
do soon, although he’s reached the age when 
most men are reduced to such exertions as 
gin rummy and drowning worms on the end 
of a fishpole. ; 

Acrobatic flying, a sport in which Bevo 
has been a three-time national champion 
and a three-time international champion, is 
but a hobby for him, although his business 
is flying, too. He is president of Hawthorne 
Aviation, which under his guidance grew 
from a little two-plane operation in the 
early 1930’s into a four-State, multimillion- 
dollar corporation. 

Mr. Howard, a quiet-spoken, slender man 
with blue-gray eyes, grew up and went to 
high shcool in Augusta. He lived two blocks 
from the airport and was bitten hard by 
the flying bug at a young age, so bad in 
fact that at 15 he went to work at the air- 
field as a line boy and worked 9 long months 
to earn enough money for 7 hours of flying 
time. And after washing airplanes, making 
parachute jumps, selling tickets for aerial 
rides, and performing a thousand and one 
menial tasks around the field, he soloed at 
the age of 16, in 1931. 
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After finishing high school he enrolled at 
the Junior College of Augusta, but soon quit 
and went to work for $10 a week as line boy 
and assistant grease monkey at Hawthorne 
in Charleston. Four years later, he owned 
the business. 

After the founder of Hawthorne died the 
family sold most of the stock in the busi- 
ness to T. P. Ball, who is now chief pilot for 
Delta Airline. Bevo also got a few shares. 
In 1936, when Mr. Ball got a chance to get 
an airline flying job, he sold out to Bevo for 
$3,500. A short while later, Bevo also got 
a chance to fly commercial, and at 21 he be- 
came the youngest airline pilot in history. 

But, except for 2 years as an airline pilot, 
Bevo has flown acrobatics—he doesn’t like 
to hear it called stunt filying—and worked 
with his business. 

He flew his first acrobatic performance at 
Walterboro, S.C., in 1933, for free, and since 
has staged exhibitions all over the world, 
once performing in Paris before a crowd of 
300,000. 

Before acquiring the Buecker, which is 
thought to be the best acrobatic plane ever 
built, Bevo performed in an old 3744-horse- 
power Cub, with which he became the first 
man in history to perform an outside loop 
in a light plane. Subsequently he used a 
clip-wing Cub. At one time he was the 
highest paid acrobatic flyer in the business, 
getting as much as $1,000 for a 15-minute 
exhibition. 

There never have been more than 10 or 
12 top acrobatic pilots operating at one time, 
a fact that has surprised and disappointed 
Bevo. “You have to have a strong desire 
for it, and it requires long years of practice 
to perfect, but I don’t think there is any 
particular danger associated with acrobatic 
flying. If I thought I was taking chances— 
or at least unusual chances—I’d quit today,” 
said Bevo. 

He was married in 1941 at Charleston to 
his first female flying student. 


“The moral of that is: Don’t teach girls 
to fly unless you want to get married,” said 
Bevo. The Howards have three daughters 
and two sons. 

In 1941 he received a contract to train 
pilots for the Army Air Force at Orange- 
burg, S.C., and since then Hawthorne has 
trained some 30,000 military and civilian 
flyers. He was awarded France’s Legion of 
Honor for training French pilots. His home 
base is at Spencer Air Base near Moultrie, 
where Hawthorne operates a contract flying 
school for the Air Force. Frequently he 
hops into the little red and white Buecker 
and scoots off for exhibitions all over the 
country. But presently, due to the press 
of business, he makes only about 12 appear- 
ances a year. In his exhibitions, he begins 
with a take-off and inverted climb, goes into 
a series of slow rolls, double snap rolls, 
21%4 snap rolls on top of loops, all executed 
below an altitude of 1,500 feet. He climaxes 
his precision act by flying upside down at 
120 miles an hour and cutting a ribbon held 
up between two 19-foot cane poles. 

During some 30 years of flying, he’s had 
only one real mishap and that wasn’t as- 
sociated with his acrobatic flying. In 1938, 
a series of tornadoes struck Charleston and 
newsmen were all over the place, wanting 
pictures. Bevo flew a photographer over 
Charleston all day and that night agreed to 
fly the pictures to Columbia and Atlanta. 
“The big mistake I made was ever taking 
off,” he said. The sky was foggy and over- 
cast and his plane had no equipment for 
instrument flying. About 20 miles out of 
Columbia, the sky got so thick he couldn't 
even tell whether he was flying rightside up 
or not. “I bailed out when I saw a,tree go 
by,” he said. The plane went down about 
100 yards away and Bevo rushed to it to 
retrieve the photographs. 











Need for Change in Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
December 5, 1960, edition of the Indio, 
Calif., Daily News, there appeared an 
article by the editor and publisher, 
Virgil Pinkley, in which he discusses the 
lack of flexibility in our foreign aid pro- 
gram in Mindinao, and that too little 
attention is being paid to immediate 
needs. 

Editor Pinkley’s column on this sub- 
ject is a result of a personal interview 
with the late President Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

Mr. President, in order that the Mem- 
bers of Congress and others may have 
the opportunity to read Editor Pinkley’s 
comments and observations, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For Your INFORMATION 

Today there is urgent need to change dras- 
tically our foreign-aid program. This can 
and should be done, and if handled properly 
, would result in considerable reductions in 
expenditures. 

There is pressing need for a completely 
new and fresh approach. The threadbare 
argument used to defend the status quo and 
continue programs devised 15 years and more 
ago, is that we are not interested in tempo- 
rary or stopgap projects, but in building 
long-range and sound economies in the na- 
tions we assist. But this has little merit and 
validity in view of the challenges and need 
of the hour. 

Flying down to Mindanao, the big island 
to the south in the Philippines Archipelago, 
the late President Ramond Magsaysay said: 

“Virgil, America has done and is doing 
some wonderful things for my country. All 
Filipinos are grateful. I love and admire 
your country and the principles for which it 
stands.” 


Then after a slight delay he continued: 


“What I am unable to understand is why 
long-range and costly aid programs conceived 
by some of your well-meaning but poorly 
informed countrymen are continued despite 
changed conditions and needs.” 

I asked this strongly pro-American friend 
and supporter to explain. 

PROBLEM Is NOW 

“Take the big electrical works program 
being constructed at some hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in Mindanao,” he replied. 
“In 6 or 7 years it will bring many, many 
benefits to my country. It is a magnificent 
and positive gesture of friendship and con- 
cern on the part of the American people.” 

Then with dark eyes afire and speaking 
emotionally, he leaned toward me and de- 
clared. “But my problem with communism 
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is not 6 or 7 years hence. It is today, this 
hour, this week, and the coming month. 

“I have empty bellies to fill, clothes to 
cover naked bodies, and there is great and 
growing need for schools, jobs, houses, health, 
and sanitation and urgently required com- 
munications and transportation. These are 
all challenges which must be met now. 

“Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
grateful, extremely grateful, for your con- 
tinued generosity. But I need immediately 
far less costly programs operating at the 
village level. I need to reach the people and 
their lives on a daily basis. 

“NO SUCCESS 


“I have tried repeatedly,” the late Presi- 
dent continued, “‘to secure approval in Ma- 
nila and Washington for a modest program 
which would cost perhaps $20 million. But 
I have had no success. Constantly I am told 
that the program does not meet the overall 
planning in Washington.” 

Here was the crux to our entire overseas 
aid program. Our failure to consult suffi- 
ciently in advance with proven and known 
local leaders as to the most urgent needs. 
Our inflexible position. Our blind adher- 
ence to a program designed years ago to meet 
a need which existed then, but subsequently 
has changed radically. Our refusal to alter 
programs, or admit that perhaps a better 
way could be found. 

Whenever I go to Washington I am im- 
pressed and startled by the attitude of many 
governmental chiefs and Reads of depart- 
ments. They are intent on keeping their full 
personnel, and retaining their grand duchy. 
They resist, like the plague, any change. 
These men and women would be the first to 
deny such a charge and the last to admit the 
same. But the truth is that most Washing- 
ton bureaucrats want and seek power and 
they fight any efforts to switch or alter the 
same. 

SAME OLD FACES 


Generally speaking most of the desks or 
departments in the State Department are 
being run today by people who have been in 
charge, or second in command, for the past 
12 to 16 years. Changes of administrations 
have little effect. Today we are still pushing, 
supporting, and applying programs conceived 
in the closing days of World War II—and 
that’s 15 years ago. 

It has been my belief, and the feeling is 
stronger now than ever, that we have spent 
far, far more than was needed on foreign 
aid, that much of the money brought only 
meager returns and that we must change our 
basic approaches and attitudes. Weurgently 
need to stop thinking that everything we de- 
sire can be bought and that only endless bil- 
lions are essential. Our need is.to meet and 
treat people overseas as equals, to impress 
them with our concern about their welfare 
and progress and to win their respect. 

All of this will require new and better 
programs and vastly improved personnel with 
the proper training and attitudes. Many of 
the plans in existence should be pulled out 
by the roots or drastically changed. Numer- 
ous projects now planned should be totally 
scrapped. All this will take a fresh approach 
and high courage. 

I asked Ramon Magsaysay what modest 
program he had tried to sell. 

“First,” he replied, “I would dig a fresh 
water well in every barrio (village). The 
mother two or three times each day would 
come to this well in the village square to 
get fresh water for cooking and drinking 
purposes instead of dipping up polluted wa- 
ter from a muddy stream. Over this well 
would be a metal plaque stating that this 
well is the gift of the people of the United 
States to all Filipinos. The cost would be 
about $4 to $5 million. 

“Second, I would have the Filipino army 
build prefab schools for about 2,500 
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each or some $1,250. These would be left in 
the village squares. Fathers would erect 
them and build benches, tables, and chairs 
for the students. Mothers would weave rugs 
for the floors and make paintings for the 
walls. The cost would be about $5 million. 
Here again there would be a metal marker 
stating that the school reflects the interest 
and concern America has in the Philippines. 

“Third, some local flood control projects 
would be pushed. These would enable us to 
grow two rice crops annually instead of los- 
ing our crops and lands every other year and 
sending some $40 million to import 
rice. Actually, we should export rice. Each 
of these projects should have an archway 
carrying the information that the American 
people have given us this facility as a further 
demonstration of their love of us, This 
cost would also be around $5 million. 

“With the remaining money,” Magsaysay 
continued, “I would construct some badly 
needed secondary roads which would permit 
farmers to get their crops out to villages 
and markets and enable the people in the 
barrios and cities to enjoy the yield of our 
fields. Here again there would be suitable 
public recognition of what America is doing. 

“Every day every Filipino would see and 
observe several times what you are doing to 
assist us. It would be a magnificent and 
highly effective answer to Communist prom- 
ises and propaganda. 

“With such a program,” the great Filipino 
leader and champion of freedom concluded, 
“my task of fighting communism would be 
greatly reduced. All of these projects could 
be finished within 2 or 3 years. Many of 
them could begin next week and be operat- 
ing within a month. This is positive and 
bold action at the village level. It is what 
we need in the Philippines and in many parts 
of the far Pacific and Asia.” 

Here then was an inspiring and dynamic 
leader, known for his honesty, courage, and 
high dedication, speaking to us as friends 
and colleagues. But we were either blind, 
deaf, or totally indifferent. 

How much longer will we persist in a pro- 
gram which is overly expensive, and one 
which is inefficient and ineffective? 

Time can work just as well for the Reds 
as ourselves, and especially if they utilize 
time more intelligently. 

Here, indeed, is a mammoth and vital fron- 
tier which needs exploring and development. 





Growth Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from Greenfield (Ind.) Daily Reporter 
of January 28, 1961: 

GROWTH PROGRAM 

National Review Bulletin says, “The In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association encourages 
Senator Kennedy to act on his preelection 
promise to liberalize tax depreciation al- 
lowances to help stimulate business. A re- 
port to the IBA convention attributed much 
of West Germany’s postwar progress to real- 
istic depreciation policies, and also “sug- 
gested that the Government (1) increase 
the dividend tax credit rate from 4 percent 
to 20 percent, the Canadian level; (2) reduce 
the maximum income tax rate from 92 per- 
cent to 50 percent; (3) permit businesses to 
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average out income over a reasonable period 
for tax purposes; and (4) cut the capital 
gains tax in half.” 

These proposals, let it be emphasized, are 
not designed to give a tax handout to busi- 
ness. They simply recognize that our tax 
laws, as they apply to the depreciation of 
plant and equipment and industrial expan- 
sion in general, are obsolete, date from the 
preinflation, pre-cold-war era, and add up 
to a massive road block in the way of mod- 
ernization, progress, and the ability of Amer- 
ican producers to meet low-cost foreign 
competition. 

Senator Kennedy’s campaign was geared 
to the growth issue. In his view our eco- 
nomic growth has been too slow, and needs 
to be speeded up. Nothing could do more 
to stimulate growth than a program such 
as the Investment Bankers’ Association 
urges. 





Challenge of the Peace Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
out of the deliberations of the 86th Con- 
gress, and of the recently concluded cam- 
paign for the Presidency, there has 
emerged an idea which has fired the 
imaginations of both young and old. I 
speak of the proposal for an Interna- 
tional Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps will permit us to use, 
in the field of international relations, 
one of our greatest national resources— 
the youth of our country. Our young 
people today stand as willing and able to 
serve mankind and the Nation in time 
of peace as their predecessors have been 
in time of war. 

The Peace Corps is a bold and chal- 
lenging idea. It underlines our faith in 
the ideals of our country and in our 
young men and women as exponents of 
those ideals. We propose to invest vigor, 
imagination, courage and friendship. 
The only return that we seek on this in- 
vestment is a betterment in the oppor- 
tunities for life in those parts of the 
world where better opportunities are 
needed. 

The concept of broadening govern- 
ment service “beyond the area of the 
military” underlies a recent editorial 
that appeared in the Oregon Statesman, 
a leading newspaper in my State. Be- 
cause I know the interest many of my 
colleagues have expressed in the Peace 
Corps, I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, “Peace Corps Needed,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEACE Corps NEEDED 

Almost lost in the closing days of the 
campaign was a major speech by President- 
elect Jack Kennedy in which he advocated 
a U.S. Peace Corps composed of young men 
who would serve with U.S. technical aid mis- 
sions abroad as an alternative to the mill- 
tary draft. 

These young men would take stiff ex- 
aminations prior to acceptance to assure 
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they understood the language, customs and 
problems of the foreign areas in which they 
were to be sent. 

This proposal dovetails with a stand taken 
long ago by the Statesman. We have con- 
tended there is merit in the complaints of 


‘many college people that ROTC training of- 


ten is wasteful of time. We have opposed 
the abolition of ROTC, however, on the 
grounds that every generation of young peo- 
ple has an obligation to shoulder the burden 
of the Nation’s defense. We have advocated 
the broadening of that service beyond the 
area of the military. 

The cold war has proven that supremacy 
over other nations is not won by battles 
alone. The corps of well-trained Russians, 
moving into foreign lands, speaking the lan- 
guage of the country, understanding foreign 
peoples and their needs are a more serious 
menace than troops, because we have no 
weapons system to oppose them. 

By training a portion of our college peo- 
ple in the languages and background they 
need to enter such a Peace Corps, we can 
convert the griping about. compulsory serv- 
ice into enthusiasm for spreading American 
technology and the ideas of American free- 
dom to other lands. 

Kennedy is right when he says the place 
to begin winning the cold war is not in con- 
ferences at the summit, but at the grass- 
roots, in the trade and aid missions and in 
the embassies, 

Robert Bowie, former head of the State De- 
partment policy planning staff, told a Senate 
subcommittee early this month that such a 
plan would have dual benefits. 

He said it would give people of under- 
developed areas a chance to see educated 
Americans “who are not afraid of getting 
their hands dirty” in working in remote 
places. 

It would give some thousands of young 
Americans a chance to see the problems in 
these areas at firsthand, thus providing a 
small nucleus of public opinion to support 
U.S. foreign policies. Bowie, having served 
as a close adviser to the Dulles and Herter 
administrations in the White House, gives 
an indication that this can, and should, be 
a bipartisan program. 

It should receive the warm support of 
qualified young people who will be able to 
serve their country by actively fighting for 
peace instead of preparing to fight for war. 

This Peace Corps cannot be born, raised 
and put to work overnight. It will take a 
year or two after it is approved before it can 
get into action. For that reason, the pro- 
gram should be given top priority considera- 
tion in the new Congress. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, each Jan- 
uary 22, as it passes, gives the lie to the 
Soviet myth that Communist policies 
toward other peoples are peace-loving 
and nonaggressive. 

On January 22, 1918, the great and 
proud Ukrainian people declared their 
independence and proceeded to establish 
the Ukrainian National Republic in their 
sacred homeland. But since genuine lib- 
erty was intolerable to the Bolsheviks 
even in that day, the Red armies soon 
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crushed the infant republic and by 1920 
it existed only as another chapter in the 
long and tragic history of the Ukrainian 
nation. 

Those who live in freedom have a sol- 
emn responsibility to encourage the 
spark of liberty wherever it yet flickers 
behind the Iron Curtain. We know that 
in spite of the ruthless suppressions of 
the Ukrainian people in the 1930’s and 
the 1940’s and the 1950’s that their hope 
of freedom still exists to haunt the mas- 
ters of the Kremlin. 

Each January 22 as it dawns must ever 
be the occasion for us who enjoy na- 
tional independence and individual free-’ 
dom to commemorate the age-old strug- 
gle of this valiant people. 

As long as free men live, the heroic 
struggle of Ukrainians against Russian 
tyranny serves as an example of the hu- 
man spirit’s indomitable drive to secure 
liberty. 





With All Good Wishes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The editorial appeared in the Fond du 
Lac Commonwealth Reporter and pays 
an outstanding tribute to a distinguished 
American, Dwight David Eisenhower, 
who has served his country in such an 
outstanding manner, and I am sure he 
will continue to do so either in or out of 
Office. : 

The editorial follows: 

WrirH ALL Goop WISHES 

Dwight David Eisenhower goes to his Get- 
tysburg farm with all Americans wishing 
him well and voicing their thanks for a half 
century of public service ably, earnestly, and 
devotedly performed. 

He leaves the White House virtually as 
popular as when he entered it 8 years ago. 
Not even Franklin D. Roosevelt maintained 
his standing with the people at so generally 
high a level over the years. 

Eisenhower’s days in the White House 
were marked by many grave trials and many 
odd, ironic twists of circumstance. 

He was the military hero summoned to 
high office as a nonpolitician. Yet many 
students of the American Presidency see 
politics as the President’s great lever with 
both Congress and the people. 

Eisenhower nevertheless sought to lead the 
Nation without the uses of politics. Aware 
of why he was chosen, he tried to keep him- 
self above the political arena, 

This happened also to suit his inclinations. 
He disliked politics, and his concept of the 
Presidencey led him to favor presenting and 
gently urging his programs—but only oc- 
casionally pressing for them. 

By the same token, he was ever the man 
of human decency who tried to persuade his 
countrymen not by pressure but by example. 
He was a symbol of freedom who counted on 
his mere presence, at home and on good will 
tours abroad, to set forces of good in motion. 

If, as some say, he early intended to re- 
make the Republican Party in a different 
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image, he did not pursue this goal long. The 
candidate of his party’s liberals, he came 
to be judged in domestic matters, as more 
conservative than the man he beat in 1952 
for the nomination, the late Senator Taft. 

His real preoccupation, ih any event, was 
the dogged pursuit of lasting peace. He was 
the celebrated soldier, one of the architects 
of battlefield victory in World War II, who 
had learned to abhor war and wanted above 
all else to hand down peace as his Presiden- 
tial legacy. 

In his farewell to the American people he 
eandidly confessed his great disappoint- 
ment at having missed this goal. He spoke 
with evident sadness of all that remains to 
be done. 

The goodwill he has spread to all corners 
of the earth, and can still spread as a dis- 
tinguished private citizen, he has been un- 
able to convert into the precious currency 
of enduring peace and understanding. It 
could have been the most remarkable monu- 
ment ever earned by a soldier. 

But Eisenhower knows he has earned the 
deep gratitude of Americans for the full 
dedication with which he served in the frus- 
trating lingering half light of cold war. 

He performed his duty as he saw it, never 
deceiving the people as to his beliefs or pur- 
poses, or the state of his health. They are 
grateful he could surmount three major ill- 
nesses and keep at it. 

To a Nation in 1952 weary of war and 
crisis and bickering politics, he brought a 
relative breathing space and set a quieter 
tone. Whatever else the historians decide, 
surely they will agree he gave the country 
the kind of government it wanted. 

What they will puzzle over longer is 
whether, at all stages of this critical time, 
he gave the Nation the Government it 
needed. And they must also answer the 
tantalizing question whether any man could 
have. 





Big Tanker Grain Haul 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will be interested, I am sure, in 
a news item which appeared in the 
Journal of Commerce for January 3, 
1961. This item tells the extremely 
interesting story of the largest cargo of 
single grain shipment in U.S. maritime 
history. 

The cargo consisted of 1,773,000 bush- 
els of barley, which was shipped from 
Portland, Oreg., via the American-flag 
tanker Transeastern for Poland. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
newspaper item to which I have just 
referred be included in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Bic TANKER GRAIN Hau. 

PORTLAND, OrEG.—What is described as the 
largest cargo of a single grain shipment in 
U.S. maritime history, 1,773,000 bushels of 
barley, has departed from this port aboard 
the American-flag tanker Transeastern for 
Poland. 

The grain, which came from farms in 
Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and Washington, 


was loaded on the 736-foot, 46,000 dead- 
weight ton oiler from the Cargill, Inc., ele- 
vators in Portland and Seattle. The ship- 
ment is part of this Government’s Public 
Law 480 program to supply grains to other 
nations. 


William H. Fisher, Cargill’s regional man- - 


ager here, said that the cargo is roughly 
equivalent to nine fully loaded 100-car 
freight trains. The mammoth tanker, he 
said, took most of its 38,000 long-ton con- 
signment in this port and at Longview, 
Wash., prior to “topping-off” at Seattle. The 
barley is to be used overseas in “pearled” 
form for human consumption in soups and 
cereals. 

Two other record cargoes were moved from 
Cargill’s Gulf elevators last spring, Mr. 
Fisher noted, including 1,614,000 bushels of 
corn for Uruguay on the largest US.-flag 
tanker afloat, the National Defender (65,926 
deadweight tons), at Baton Rouge, La., and 
1,549,000 bushels of wheat for Poland on the 
tanker Titan which loaded first at Baton 
Rouge and then at New Orleans. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
and independence have always been 
man’s noblest, most cherished ideals, his 
ultimate goals. This has been no less 
true with peoples and nations. They all 
have fought for the attainment of their 
independence, and have been prepared 
to make the ultimate sacrifice in its de- 
fense. The Ukrainian people are no 
exception. After losing their freedom to 
the Russian czar more than 300 years 
ago they fought with all means at their 
disposal for its recovery, and in 1918 
they had the chance. When the de- 
funct autocracies in Russia. and in 
Austria-Hungary were overthrown, the 
Ukrainians felt free and proclaimed 
their national independence. This was 
done on January 22, 1918. This mem- 
orable date- then became a Ukrainian 
national holiday, even tough the Re- 
public founded on that day had ceased 
to exist more than 40 years ago. 

In the middle of 1920 the Ukrainian 
Republic was put out of existence by the 
Red Army, and then the country was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. But 
the Communists have been no more suc- 
cessful in their effort to uproot the ideas 
of freedom and independence among the 
Ukrainians than were the czarist agents 
in their day. And today the stout- 
hearted people of Ukraine cherish free- 
dom as fervently as did their fore- 
fathers when oppressed by their ruthless 
overlords. These people, suffering un- 
der Communist totalitarian dictatorship 
today, have proudly kept up their heads, 
and are looking forward to a better 
future. On this 43d anniversary cele- 
bration of their independence day one 
can only hope that they attain their 
goal. 
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Priorities for Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in most discussions dealing with 
our Nation’s space progress, it is agreed 
that Project Mercury, the man-in-space 
project, marks a major phase in man’s 
technological development. Certainly it 
is one of the most complex research and 
development programs ever undertaken 
and has been giving the highest priority 
in our whole space effort. In assigning 
manned space flight this priority, our 
leaders felt that with its successful ac- 
complishment, the United States would 
thereby recoup in large measure the loss 
of prestige following Russia’s sputnik, 
and also would obtain many answers to 
problems concerning space environment 
and man’s ability to perform a useful 
function in space—answers which must 
be secured before space exploration by 
man himself can proceed. 

Some controversy has developed over 
this priority, however, along with criti- 
cism of the urgency with which Project 
Mercury is being carried out. An edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of Monday, 
January 30, entitled “Priorities for 
Space” gives an evaluation of our space 
objectives which I believe will be of in- 
terest to each of us. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

PRIORITIES FOR SPACE 

Manned space flight, as the Kennedy task 
force led by Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner usefully 
stressed, is not the most important present 
objective in the broad and growing spectrum 
of the American space program. It will be 
well to keep this in mind as the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration makes 
an initial attempt to test the safety of its 
Mercury space capsule by shooting a chim- 
panzee down the Atlantic missile range. 

NASA still aspires to put a Mercury astro- 
naut in orbit sometime this year, but wheth- 
er this first suborbital flight by a chimp suc- 
ceeds or fails this schedule appears to mean 
taking some considerable risks. A number of 
unmanned orbital flights and recoveries will 
have to precede the first astronaut’s ascent. 
Eleven months is not much time.’ 

Apparent Soviet failures to get a man in 
orbit, despite a long headstart and larger 
rockets, warn that this is not an easy enter- 
prise. More important, these failures, to- 
gether with considerable American success in 
other rocket and satellite experiments, have 
diminished the propaganda quotient in the 
man-in-space competition. Scientific con- 
siderations ought now to predominate, and 
these ought to include a broad reappraisal 
by President Kennedy’s new NASA Admin- 
istrator, when he is named, of the whole 
range of civilian space projects and their 
relative cost and importance. 

Ultimately, as the Wiesner report noted, 
man himself will undoubtedly explore space, 
even if his “black boxes” become so refined 
that they can do it as well or better alone. 
But there is plenty to be done in the develop- 
ment of higher thrust rockets, in the re- 
finement of radiation and other studies and 
in the perfection of communication, navi- 
gation, meteorological, and other nonmilitary 
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space projects to absorb all of the funds and 
technical talent that the Nation can sum- 
mon for this enterprise. Project Mercury 
presumably must go forward, but the pace 
might usefully be moderated and an attempt 
made to put manned spaceflight in better 
perspective. 





We Say Goodby Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 30, 1961, North Carolina lost 
one of its most distinguished newspaper 
editors. Mr. W. Stewart Atkins, editor 
of the Gastonia Gazette in Gastonia, 
N.C., passed away after suffering a heart 
attack. 

The Gazette is an outstanding news- 
paper, and the late Mr. Atkins contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the success it now 
enjoys among the daily newspapers in 
North Carolina and the South. 

Stewart Atkins was a man of great 
ability, unbounded energy and sterling 
character. His place in journalism in 
the South will be hard to fill. In his 
passing I have lost a close personal 
friend, and to the members of his family 
and to his host of other friends Mrs. 
Whitener and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
January 30, 1961 edition of the Gazette 
truly expresses the life, character, and 
public service of the late Mr. Atkins. I 
request that it be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the-REcorD. 

The editorial follows: 

We Say Goopsy AGAIN 


“What if the tinsel dulls, the music 
fades.” 

And now, for the second time within the 
brief passing of a year, the Gastonia Gazette 
has lost its captain. 

Once again, béfore the seasons have run 
their course, our Chief is dead; and our 
grief spills over in heaping measure. 

We walk on tiptoe in reverence now, and 
we call up our memory of the man just 
dead, wondering how and why it can be. 

W. Stewart Atkins was 47, so young in 
time but so mature in judgment and the 
enjoyment of life—so gifted with the soul 
of a poet. 

And he had grieved like a poet and a 
brother, and he had never gotten over the 
shock of his brother Ben’s death on May 1 
of last year. 

“This strangest of all strange parades.” 

Our departed editor was a talented writer, 
whether he was putting down the search- 
ings of his heart in poetry or speaking with 
the authority of a ‘newspaper in an edi- 
torial. 

He held nearly evéry post on the Gazette, 
starting in high school as school reporter, 
later as city hall reporter, then as city edi- 
tor, advertising manager, and, finally, as edi- 
tor and general manager. 

It was while he was advertising manager 
that the newspaper made its greatest gains 
in advertising and circulation. 

But, more than anything else, Stewart At- 
kins was a poet; and when he wrote it re- 
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flected his feelings for those whom he had 
known and loved and lived with. 

He seldom talked about his poetry, or his 
love for it. But, sooner or later, in the New 
York Times, or in his own book of poems, 
“The Halting Gods,” there it was, a love so 
genuine that even the tyro could tell. 

He wrote about Gastonia people, the man 
in the cotton mill, the politicians, the jazz 
pianist. He wrote about the seasons and 
the gambler’s wife and he wrote about 
death. He was a master of the sonnet. 

Stewart Atkins was a man who kept his 
thoughts to himself, and the only time you 
could tell he was disturbed was when he 
learned that there was something not right 
with a member of his family. 

Then, upset, he would rush to the side 
of the stricken one and offer whatever help 
he commanded. He was a devoted father 
and husband. He was kind and generous, 
sometimes absentminded, but never hard- 
hearted. He was friendly, even to strangers. 

Literally dozens of people have made their 
way at intervals to his office, beckoned him 
outside, and told him their troubles. It was 
a familiar sight to see him dig into his 
pocketbook and hand over a bill without 
one question. 

He figured the man needed it, or he 
wouldn’t be asking. These things, he kept 
unto himself. 

The man on the street might have 
thought he brooded, for he,walked some- 
times apparently in deep thought. And, 
possibly, he was; but he always moved with 
a perceptive mind. With those whom he 
talked, he knew what they would ask, what 
they were thinking. He knew, three ques- 
tions away, what they would be requesting. 

“* * * we took what the halting gods 
would bring * * *.” 

Stewart was a man slow to anger. He was 
never given to quick flights of temper with 
his associates. He had a serene, quiet dis- 
position that encouraged peace in troubled 
situations. 

At the same time, he possessed a wit that 
bubbled within him continually; and, 
whether sitting in conference with some 
board members or chatting with members 
of his staff, his unusual perception enabled 
him to size up a complex problem and toss 
it out in a few phrases, wrapped in a chuckle 
and keen insight. 

So, now, once again, we move in a vacuum 
at the Gazette. Down through these years, 
we had come to lean on “Mr. J.W.” and Ben 
and Stewart. 

Ben is dead. And now, Stewart. And we 
have to take comfort in such words as 
“The world is the land of the dying; the 
next is the land of the living.” 

Poetry was a part of Stewart Atkins, so 
it is only appropriate that we bid our edl- 
tor and friend goodby with the words that 
he, himself, has penned: 

“What if the tinsel dulls, the music fades, 

And the gold magic files we know not 
where? 

What if this strangest of all strange parades 

Reaches its goal and, finding nothing there, 

Breaks bright ranks sadly and with mute 
regret 

Stands cold on sodden feet to view the 
night, 

The ugliness of what seemed once so fair, 

The scars that cut away the breaking light? 


What then? What then? Let this our 
solace be: 

That we were first to drink and first to 
sing; 


That prudence never thwarted you and me; 

That we took what the halting gods would 
bring 

And in our brief, allotted happy hour 

Grasped joy with all the firmness in our 
power.” 
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James P. Mitchell’s Accomplishments 
as Secretary of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, when the 
history of the past 8 years is written, I 
feel confident that James P. Mitchell 
will stand out as one of the greatest Sec- 
retaries of Labor of our time. A brief 
résumé of some of Mr. Mitchell’s accom- 
plishments was written by John C. 
O’Brien for the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMPORTANT LABOR GAINS THROUGH MITCHELL'S 
AID 


(By John C. O’Brien) 


Although the Eisenhower administration 
was tagged during the recent campaign as 
“a big business administration” and organ- 
ized labor threw its support to the Democrats 
in the last election, significant contributions 
to the welfare of labor were made during the 
last 8 years. 

The steel strike was one of the longest 
and costliest in the country’s history. Yet 
the time lost because of strikes during the 
Eisenhower administration was only half 
that of the previous 8 years. In the field of 
labor-management relations the two Eisen- 
hower terms were years of relative industrial 
peace. 

Much of the credit for the improvements ° 
in the welfare of labor during the Repub- 
lican reign must go to Secretary of Labor 
James P, Mitchell, who has announced that 
he will seek the GOP gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in New Jersey. 

Mitchell, whose career until he entered 
public life, had been associated with man- 
agement, succeeded the late Martin Durkin, 
@ labor union official. Yet he succeeded in 
retaining throughout his terms of office the 
respect not only of management but of 
organized labor. 

While he was directing the affairs of the 
Labor Department, Mitchell initiated three 
important new programs. One was a com- 
prehensive study, the first ever made, of the 
size and nature of the labor force. Another 
was a study of farm labor including the 
problem of migrant workers. The third was 
@ program designed to expand job oppor- 
tunities for the older worker. 

The labor force study undertook to outline 
the Nation’s manpower requirements for 
years ahead. It analyzed the distribution of 
the labor force to determine the areas in 
which workers with certain skills were sur- 
plus and the areas in which there was a 
shortage. From time to time the Labor 
Department issued guidance reports to assist 
youth entering the labor force for the first 
time, 

Mitchell also conducted an educational 
campaign to persuade employers that the 
accepted idea that workers past 40 years of 
age were less efficient, less productive, was 
not supported on the facts. He reported 
studies showing that older workers were just 
as productive as the younger workers, stayed 
off the job fewer days of the year and 
changed employers less frequently. In the 
fiscal year of 1960, the Public Employment 
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Service found jobs for 1,200,000 workers of 
45 years of age or older. 

In the field of farm labor, the Labor De- 
partment opened up employment opportuni- 
cies for migrant workers and enforced regu- 
lations to improve their working and living 
conditions. He also completed an extensive 
study showing the feasibility of applying the 
minimum wage concept to farm labor. 

By vigorous enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act the Labor Department recov- 
ered nearly $74 million’ in back wages for 
more than 800,000 employees. And under 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, another 
$2 million in back wages were won for some 
20,000 workers. 





Unemployment Is Human Beings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day the Christian Science Monitor pub- 
lished “An Intimate Message from 
Washington” by one of its able corre- 
spondents, Richard L: Strout, which I 
invite to the attention of my colleagues. 
Mr. Strout, using the theme, “Unem- 
ployment Is Human Beings,” translates 
that cold data of Labor Department sta- 
tistics into understandable terms of 
human misery. 

President Kenhedy understands what 
Mr, Strout said. He demonstrated this 
last Saturday when he fulfilled a cam- 
paign promise made in West Virginia 
to improve the diet of those unfortunate 
fellow citizens whose only food comes 
from the distribution of surplus com- 
modities. 

President Kennedy has further dem- 
onstrated his awareness of the human 
side of the statistics by his insistence 
that legislation to help the depressed 
areas help themselves be given high 
priority by the Congress. 

I would hope that the very moving 
message by reporter Strout will be re- 
membered by every Member of this body 
when we consider the distressed area 
legislation. 

The article follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT Is HuMAN BEINGS—AN INTI- 
MATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Unemployment is human beings. Unem- 
ployment is borrowing money. Unemploy- 
ment is going hungry. Unemployment is 
watching TV all day because the factory is 
shut. Unemployment is not being able to 
buy Christmas presents for the kids. 

Unemployment rose 500,000 in December 
to 4,540,000—the highest December total 
since 1940. The rate of unemployment rose 
from 6.3 percent the month before to 6.8 
percent, seasonally adjusted. Seymour Wolf- 
bein, Labor Department manpower expert, 
said the unemployment rate is going up fur- 
there this winter. Even if the seasonably ad- 
justed 6.8 percent remains just where it is, 
he says, the unemployed total will increase 
by 1 million, to 5,500,000 in January. 

MIT Prof. Paul A. Samuelson, presenting 
the economic task force report to President- 
elect Kennedy, January 5, wrote that if un- 
employment rises beyond what he calls the 
critical 744-percent point which marks the 
postwar peak the situation may call for 
strong action—a temporary tax cut maybe. 
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These are the statistics. But unemploy- 
ment is not statistics. Unemployment is 
human beings. It is distress, anxiety, broken 
homes. It is juvenile delinquency. Some- 
times unemployment is anger, social protest, 
radicalism. 

A downturn in the business cycle in Balti- 
more has put the Sparrows Point steel plant 
on part time. Farther west, in Hagerstown, 
Ma., there is chronic depression, suffered for 
years. These are typical conditions. When 
Wendell Bradley, a reporter from the Wash- 
ington Post, called on the Robert Curry fam- 
ily at Hagerstown the other day, Mrs. Curry 
sent her 10-year-old son upstairs to get the 
light bulb. She put it in the table lamp in 
the living room, the only bulb in the house. 

Mrs. Curry hasn’t been eating lunch since 
November when her husband lost his job. 
“It’s easy, once you get used to it,” she 
said. Four of the five children played 
around her as she talked to the visitors. 
Did the children get three meals a day? 
“The ones that go to school do,” she said. 
The smaller ones at home get their break- 
fast and maybe a slice of bread with jelly 
at noon. For dinner there are fried pota- 
toes and bean soup one night; cabbage, 
perhaps, the next. “I’ve always had some- 
thing for dinner,” she said. 

“Mommy don’t eat most of the time,” 
observed Belinda, 9, from the floor. She 
spoke casually without stressing the mat- 
ter. Her brother, Bob, told later about his 
good luck—some men had given him a quar- 
ter. “I bought some ice cream for us all,” 
he explained. “Mommy didn’t want any.” 

What is hard for the unemployed is when 
the relief cutoff date comes. The days keep 
passing, the plant doesn’t take on more men. 
In Baltimore the Employment Security 
Building has relief lines. The unemployed 
men and women queue up. An official calls 
out, “One o’clock line on the left. One- 
thirty line on the right.” The line inches 
ahead. They are let into the building 75 at 
atime. It takes about an hour to get their 
checks. 

But then the cutoff date comes. The 
time differs in each State. Some States pay 
several months’ relief, some don’t pay as 
much. But when the date comes if the 
recipient hasn’t got a job by then relief 
payments automatically cease. 

By that time a representative family, say 
the Elmores, are often up to their necks in 
loans. : 

“The rent’s overdue. Everything’s over- 
due. I got loans on top of loans.” That 
is what William J. Elmore, 34, with five chil- 
dren, told the interviewers. He gets a 
$43 unemployment check from the State 
and an extra $18.65 from the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. where he has worked for 10 years. 
He borrowed $600 from two loan companies. 
On one he owes $212; on the other $190. 
He owes the grocery store $55. Christmas 
presents?—not this year. 

“The kids get about two meals a day. 
Potatoes and rice,” he says. 

For the Nation, 68 out of each 1,000 work- 
ers now want jobs and can’t get them. 
That’s the statistic. But unemployment is 
human beings. 





Conference on Policies and Programs for 
American Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, the Conference on Policies 
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and Programs for American Agriculture 

convened, to try to find solutions to eco- 

nomic problems in farming. 

At the conference, leaders of farm 
organizations and others representing 
various interests in farming presented 
their ideas on how to improve the eco- 
nomic outlook. 

In Wisconsin, our major need is to 
improve the dairy situation. As a lead- 
ing producer, with an output of about 
1744 billion pounds of milk annually, we 
naturally are greatly in need of a pro- 
gram that can provide the cost of pro- 
duction, plus a reasonable profit for the 
dairy farmer. 

The meeting was attended by a great 
many outstanding leaders in agriculture. 
These views, I believe, merit the consid- 
eration not only of the conferees, but 
also of Congress, since in the days aheat 
we shall be considering related legisla- 
tion. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a statement made before the 
conference by a leader in the dairy field, 
Mr. William C. Eckles, general manager 
of the Pure Milk Products Cooperative, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PuRBE MILK PRODUCTS COOPERA- 
TIVE, FOND DU Lac, WIs., ON JANUARY 26, 
1961, TO THE CONFERENCE ON POLICIES AND 
PROGRAMS FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, BY 
WintLtiam C. Ec&tLa@s, GENERAL MANAGER 
Pure Milk Produets Cooperative is a dairy 

farm bargaining and service association rep- 
resenting some 15,000 plus dairy farmer mem- 
bers located throughout Wisconsin and in 
parts of Illincis and Michigan. Last year 
our members marketed about 2 billion 
pounds of milk. About a third of these 
members are fluid or grade A shippers sup- 
plying various Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
other Midwest handlers. The remaining 
two-thirds produce milk going into a wide 
variety of manufactured dairy products at 
the plants of some 200 buyers. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative members 
have long believed that the solution to farm 
price and income problem must come from 
a commodity approach. We believe that the 
abundant food supplies produced by Amer- 
icah farmers have been a real blessing to 
American consumers. Each year the people 
of this Nation have enjoyed a higher stand- 
ard of living, especially with respect to food 
and clothing, than previously, and each year 
it is done with a smaller part of labor’s in- 
come. At the same time this abundance of 
food has resulted in ever lower prices and 
serious hardships to farmers as a result of the 
lower income and reduced purchasing power. 

For several years our members have 
strongly supported the principle of effective 
farm marketing controls if such measures 
are necessary to bring more realistic farm 
prices. Our farmers insist, however, that 
such supply controls must be applied to all 
dairy farmers, large and small alike, with 
price levels to bring dairy farmers an income 
level in accord with that of the rest of the 
Nation. They feel that before becoming ef- 
fective such controls must be given a two- 
thirds approved vote in a referendum of 
producers. 

In the event that other methods do not 
adequately support farm income, our mem- 
bers have expressed willingness to accept 
direct payments to producers as a means of 
support of milk prices. They would accept 
such payments from Government funds, 
from assessments against producer market- 
ings, or from a combination of the two. If 
such payments are used, we would submit 
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that they should be applied only to that por- 
tion of sales which is used in manufactured 
dairy products. We feel that consumers are 
generally able to pay the full value of fluid 
milk without Government assistance. 

We are fully in support of any measures 
to make plenty of milk available to low- 
income consumers. In the interest of ade- 
quate nutrition for those who might not 
otherwise have enough milk, we are com- 
pletely in support of the food stamp and 
other relief programs. 

We urge continuation and strengthening of 
the school lunch and special milk programs, 
the Armed Forces milk program, expansion 
of Public Law 480 and the foreign disposal of 
dairy products to our friendly allies. We also 
urge adequate use of nonfat dry milk and 
other dairy products on a regular basis for 
such programs. 

We have been much concerned with fre- 
quent considerations being given foreign na- 
tions in the form of increased import quotas 
for numerous types of cheese. Each such 
imported shipment replaces an equivalent 
amount of domestic production in the mar- 
ket. It results either in lower income to 
American dairy farmers, or in increased costs 
of the price support program for purchase of 
such replaced products. -In either case it 
reflects on the American farmer, because the 
cost of the price support program has con- 
tinually been used to build ill will on the 
part of consumers toward producers as 
farmers were pictured as the recipients of 
vast Government sums to help hold up the 
cost of food. We urge the maintenance of 
rigid import quotas for all such dairy prod- 
ucts. 

We also urge that foreign disposal of our 
surplus dairy products be handled in a 
method which will not jeopardize world mar- 
kets. While we do not like to have our own 
markets upset with imports from foreign pro- 
ducers, neither should we destroy their mar- 
kets by the dumping of our surplus. We 
would urge that exploration of foreign mar- 
kets on @ permanent and long-term basis 
with definite commitments, but we think it 
might be far better to dispose of our occa- 
sional surplus accumulations through some 
agency of the United Nations which could 
place them where most needed without ruin- 
ing the markets of other producers. 

We have long favored free interstate move- 
ment of high quality grade A milk. We are 
strongly in support of the National Milk 
Sanitation Act which has been introduced in 
Congress during the past two sessions by 
most Wisconsin and Minnesota Congressmen. 

Federal milk orders have served dairy 
farmers well throughout the Nation, but we 
believe they can be much improved by more 
impartial application between the various 
markets and orders. We believe midwestern 
markets are entitled to the same tools as 
are eastern producers. If economic formula 
pricing of class I milk and cooperative serv- 
ice payments are legal in the New York 
market, we think other markets should also 
be entitled to their benefits. We also have 
serious objection to the level of class I 
pricing which is scaled upward from our 
area by the cost of transportation regardless 
of percentage of surplus in the market. Par- 
ticularly serious is the situation in which 
eastern prices paid by dealers for surplus 
Federal order milk are scaled downward from 
midwestern prices at the same time that 
fluid class prices are scaled upward. We 
believe the time is long overdue for adjust- 
ments in the administration of such orders 
to bring about a more consistent and uni- 
form application to all producers. 

We strongly urge a reversal of the prin- 
ciple of manipulating the parity equivalent 
formula for manufactured milk which was 
made by the previous Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Previously, parity equivalent for man- 
ufactured milk had been a fixed percentage 
of the parity value of all milk sold by farm- 
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ers at wholesale. Since the adoption of the 
past administration’s method, it has been 
determined by applying to the parity price 
of all milk, the ratio between the 10-year 
moving average price of manufactured milk 
and that of all milk sold at wholesale. 
Thus, every increase in the price of class 
I milk without a corresponding increase in 
manufactured milk prices results in a lower 
value for the parity equivalent price of man- 
ufactured milk the next time it is recalcu- 
lated. This change has brought about a 
reduction in parity equivalent for manufac- 
tured milk from 88.5 percent of the parity 
price of all milk in early 1954 to 80 percent 
in 1960. In the interest of fair treatment 
for manufactured milk producers, we think 
this situation needs immediate correction. 
We also believe that the dairy price sup- 
port level should be raised immediately to 
$3.55 per hundredweight, or the full 90 per- 
cent level under the current method of cal- 
culation. This figure would represent only 
about 80 percent under the old method. 
Resolutions in support of each of the posi- 
tions which I have outlined have been 
adopted at our annual conventions. We are 
including with this statement a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at our 1960 convention. 
We appreciate the opportunity to present 
our views, and will look forward to the 
chance to help you in any way that we can 
to make your new frontier program and its 
accompanying parity of income a reality. 
TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT 31ST 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Bylaw amendment 


Resolved, That the bylaws of Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative be amended as follows: 

Add to article II of the bylaws the follow- 
ing: The Cooperative is authorized to pro- 
mote a ladies’ auxiliary organization for the 
benefit of wives and families of its mem- 
bers; and to foster the promotion of existing 
organizations established for the better- 
ment and training of farm youth. 


Resolutions adopted by convention 
Past Resolutions 


Be it resolved, That all resolutions passed 
by the delegates at previous annual con- 
ventions, except such resolutions as are 
amended or annulled by this convention, be 
reaffirmed. 

Checkoff 

Be it resolved by Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative, through its delegate body in con- 
vention assembled this October 25, 1960: 
That the charges which the association 
shall make on all milk delivered shall be 
as follows: 

For general representation, the charge 
which the association shall make shall be 
2 cents per hundredweight of milk or its 
equivalent therefor. 

For milk which is delivered to a handler 
at a plant not qualified for city milk market, 
the charge for specific services shall be an 
additional 1 cent per hundredweight of milk 
or its equivalent therefor, making a total 
of 3 cents per hundredweight for such milk. 

For milk delivered to a handler at a plant 
qualified for city fluid milk market, the 
charge which the association shall make in 
addition to that for general representation 
shall be 2 cents per hundredweight for 
specific services for milk or its equivalent 
therefor, making a total checkoff of 4 cents 
per hundredweight for milk or its equivalent 
therefor delivered for such field use. 


Dairy Price Support Policy 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
that the solution to the price-support prob- 
lem must come from a commodity approach. 

We believe the abundance of our American 
food supply has been a blessing to the Na- 
tion, but it has worked a serious hardship 
on the farmers in the form of low prices 
which have meant low farm income and 
decreasing farm purchasing power. 
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We deplore the misunderstanding and erro- 
neous opinions of farm prices and farm pros- 
perity which consumers have drawn as a re- 
sult of increasing marketing margins which 
have taken an ever larger share of consumer 
food expenditures. We believe it is imperative 
that farm income be high enough to provide 
a@ living standard for farmers equal to that 
of nonfarm people, and to maintain our 
Nation’s food production economy in a sound 
and healthy condition in order that it may 
adequately meet our future food needs. 

We stand ready to support and abide by 
effective controls on dairy farm marketings 
whenever such supply management is ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of all dairy farm- 
ers. We insist, however, that marketing 
controls must be imposed on an effective: 
quota basis and applied to all dairy farmers 
across the board and that such controls are 
applicable to effectuate a price level which 
will result in equality of income for dairy 
farmers in accordance with our national 
income. 

In the event other methods do not, in the 
opinion of the State board, adequately sup- 
port dairy farm income, we stand ready to 
accept direct payments to producers as a 
means of price support for milk. These pay- 
ments may come from Government appro- 
priations, assessments against producer mar- 
ketings, or a combination of the two. We 
feel that direct payments should be limited 
to manufactured milk marketings subject 
to quality standards as may be prescribed in 
minimum quality regulations. Such pay- 
ments should be limited to that portion or 
pro rata share of manufactured milk which 
is consumed on the domestic market at 
prices high enough to maintain full parity 
of income to producers who meet the re- 
quired standards. 

We believe that the Government should 
continue the purchase of nonfat dry milk 
and other dairy products for relief, school 
lunch, foreign disposal and other similar 
outlets. 


Federal Orders 


Be it resolved that Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative give consideration to hearings and 
orders of markets in other sections of the 
Nation which might affect midwestern milk 
prices and outlets for our milk. We express 
special concern that some Federal orders 
price grade A milk used in certain manufac- 
tured products at levels far below prices paid 
in Wisconsin for manufacturing grade milk 
going into similar products. The interests of 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative members 
should be protected.either by direct partic- 
ipation in such hearings or by representa- 
tion through affillated groups. 

Dairy Imports 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
Congress should maintain rigid import 
quotas on all dairy products until such time 
as domestic production and consumption 
warrant further imports. We are shocked 
that our Government has seen fit to make 
sharp increases in import quotas of several 
foreign types of cheese recently, while do- 
mestic prices for manufactured milk were 
still at the low levels maintained by the dairy 
price support program. 

Foreign Disposal of Dairy Products 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative urges 
careful consideration in foreign disposition 
of our dairy surplus to insure that the 
methods used do not jeopardize world dairy 
markets. We are pleased with recent sug- 
gestions that such foreign disposals be made 
at least in part through United Nations 
agencies which are in position to evaluate 
foreign needs and requests. 

Imitation Dairy Products 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative reaffirms 
its stand to exert all efforts to strengthen 
and maintain present laws regulating the 
production, advertising and merchandising 
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’ of all dairy product imitations. We urge in- 

creased Government action to prevent fraud- 

ulent misrepresentation of such imitations 

to consumers by promoting their sale within 

the general classification of dairy products. 
State Mi.k Orders 


Be it resolved that Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative continue efforts toward improved 
marketing conditions for its members 
through the increased use of marketing 
erders, both State and Federal, including 
manufactured as well as fluid milk. 


Work With Other Cooperatives 


We compliment previous delegates for urg- 
ing the board and management of Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative to take the leadership 
which resulted in the organization of 
Federated Dairy Cooperatives. Dairy farmers 
supplying milk to the Chicago market have 
realized substantial returns, because that 
organization had been developed and was 
ready to take over price negotiations when 
needed. Therefore, the State board and 
management shall continue to maintain a 
watchful eye toward every possibility for in- 
creasing bargaining power and influence of 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative members in 
the dairy industry through affiliation, 
federation or merger with other coopera- 
tives, or to improve and increase its service 
by contractual relationships with other dairy 
organizations. 

Free Interstate Movement of Grade A Milk 


Be it resolved, That Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative continue its support of the Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation Act to provide for free 
interstate movement of grade A milk and 
encourage its support by all other interested 
groups. 

Tuberculin Test 

Inasmuch as the tuberculin test as ad- 
ministered to dairy cattle will give reactions 
to other causes than tuberculosis, we resolve 
that the farmer should be permitted to have 
a check test by another veterinarian and if 
found negative the U.S. veterinarian should 
make another test before the animal is 
condemned. 

News Channels To Be Notified of Milk Prices 
Paid Each Payday 


The Mayville-Campbellsport Local of Pure 
Milk Products Cooperative directs the em- 
ployees and officers to make available to the 
press and news channels each payday the 
net prices paid for 3.5 percent milk to their 
members. These prices, in addition to the 
hundredweight quotations should be shown 
on a@ per quart basis. The present methods 
make no reference to hauling, marketing 
and other charges, all of which are paid by 
the farmers. 

Farm Inspection Regulations 

Whereas farm inspectors have complete 
authority in regard to regulations and re- 
quirements, we ask that Pure Milk Products 
work toward the establishing of a board of 
appeal where a farmer could voice his griev- 
ance. 

Metal Display Signs 

Because there are members of Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative who are loyal and 
would like to tell the public they are P.M.P.C. 
members: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative furnish, on request, metal signs for 
members to display at their driveway or farm 
entrance. 

Publication of Voting Record of State and 
National Legislators 

Whereas it is increasingly important that 
dairy farmers be better informed of the ac- 
tion of their respective legislator in its State 
and National Legislature of Michigan and 
Wisconsin: Be it 

Resolved, That P.M.P.C. press publish the 
voting records of the State and National leg- 
islators and of all interest and importance to 
the dairy farmer. 
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Assessment by Town Assessor 

Be it resolved, That the assessment of tax- 
able property be kept in authority of town 
assessor instead of county or state assessor. 

Barn Cleaners 

Be it resolved, That barn cleaners be classi- 
fied as farm machinery and exempt from 
assessment. 

Serving of Milk at Meetings 
Serve milk at all P.M.P.C. meetings. 
County Highway Equipment Rental 

Be it resolved, That the state board of di- 
rectors of P.M.P.C. take action to remove or 
change laws currently preventing the use of 
county highway equipment for private work; 
and further, that said private work not to 
exceed $1,000 per any one individual or proj- 
ect. 

Horses and Ponies Tax 

We, the Menomonie local feel that horses 
and ponies should be taxed, but work horses 
should be exempt. 

State Directors To Report to Locals 

The Menomonie local requests that state 
directors meet with local boards when pos- 
sible and give a report on state board activi- 
ties, 

Curb Imports 

Be it resolved, That as long as we have a 
surplus of dairy products, we should main- 
tain a strict curb on imports. 


Better Plant Relations 

Be it resolved, That we as producers obtain 
a better and closer relationship with plants 
to which we sell our milk. 

Precautions of Milk Inspectors. 

Be it resolved, That milk inspectors use 
the same sanitary precautions as veterinari- 
ans upon entering dairy barns. 

Sponsorship of Radio and TV Programs 

Be it resolved, We, the members, propose to 
have Pure Milk Products Cooperative con- 
tinue to sponsor the radio and TV programs. 
Federal Order Manufactured Class Prices 


Be it resolved, That Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative seek prices for manufactured 
milk sold in Federal order markets which 
are more nearly in accord with the value 
of such milk as indicated by grade B milk 
prices. 

Imitation Dairy Products Preservatives 


Be it resolved, That Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative exert every possible effort to 
eliminate the use of preservatives in imita- 


tion dairy products which may aid in the 
use of inferior ingredients and eliminate the 
need for refrigeration of such imitations. 
Blue Cheese Import Restrictions 

Be it resolved, That Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative use every possible means to pre- 
vent the increase in import quotas for blue 
cheese as recently requested by the Danish 
Government. 
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Or 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
thoughtful address given by the Honor- 
able James A. Farley before the Rotary 
Club of New York City on January 5, 
1961: 
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THE ASPECT OF THE SIXTIES 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley before the 
Rotary Club of New York, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, January 5, 1961.) 


Mr. President, officers, and members of the 
Rotary Club of New York, the invitation to 
be here today was first extended to me by 
Mr. J. C. Penny, and it brought back mem- 
ories of other occasions of like character. I 
am happy indeed to see so many of my old 
and personal friends.in this gathering. I am 
delighted to be with you, and I am going to 
talk to you on “The Aspect of the Sixties.” 

Until 500 years ago, every wise man knew 
that the world was flat. Not only his es- 
teemed fellows but his own eyes and his 
commonsense told him so. Since that time, 
every wise man has had to revise his think- 
ing; today we proceed on the theory that 
the world is round. 

I venture to suggest that the time has 
come when we must revise our political 
thinking in almost equally drastic manner. 
For example, so much has been said of the 
privileges of the American way that the 
basic tenet of American freedom, which is 
that every individual right is based on a 
corresponding public duty, seems to be over- 
looked. Thus, I was appalled to see many 
responsible newspapers and writers raise the 
question of whether or not the President- 
elect had a mandate from the American 
people, considering the closeness of the pop- 
ular vote. This, to me, does not suggest fair 
comment. On the contrary, it is perilously 
close to irresponsible michiefmaking. I 
make this not as a reckless accusation. Fol- 
lowing the logic of these critics provides its 
Own answer. Firstly, to suggest that the 
election failed to give the President-elect a 
mandate indicates that, in their opinion, the 
two-party system has failed. 

This is absurd. On the contrary, the very 
facts upon which they question the result 
of the election validates the two-party sys- 
tem. The results clearly indicate that every 
American was given his say, down to a frac- 
tion of a percentage of the voting popula- 
tion. And for this privilege, this right of ex- 
pression, the Founding Fathers exacted one 
corresponding duty: to support, as Ameri- 
can President, the very same man who might 
have been opposed as one party’s candidate. 
Neither in the Constitution nor in the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court is there one single 
sentence which qualifies the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States on the basis of 
votes cast. On the contrary, the basic law 
and the Supreme Court repeatedly have held 
that that majestic office has individual re- 
sponsibilities, inherent powers, which are 
resident in the President of the United States 
alone, and are divisible not even by himself. 
On the day and at the hour when a Presi- 
dent-elect raises his hand to take his oath 
of office he is responsible to only three con- 
cepts: his conscience, the Constitution of 
the United States and his God; and his bur- 
den is neither diminished nor added to by 
the count of the vote. The mandate of the 
American people is already given to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and under that 
document the unqualified rights and duties 
of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic is un- 
equivocally vested in the President. of the 
United States. 

Again, the logical conclusion answers the 
question. That is, could these critics seri- 
ously argue that the responsibilities of Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy are only half of those of 
any predecessor because he received only 
slightly more than half of the votes. Would 
they not consider it unusual if the President- 
elect declared that since the vote was almost 
a tie he was assuming only half the respon- 
sibilities of the office. Absurd on its face. 

I had assumed every school child knew, un- 
derstood and accepted this as part of the 
American way of life. No one seriously 
states, for example, that the Pittsburgh 
Baseball Club won ten-nineteenths of the 
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World Series because one run was their 
margin of victory. I could wish that the im- 
port of these articles on the Presidency were 
equally inoccuous in scope but they are not. 
I say this aspect of the sixties must be ter- 
minated on the day John F. Kennedy takes 
oath as President, for the following cogent 
and urgent reasons. 

Firstly, to question the so-called mandate 
of the Presidency is to attack the office 
itself. To say that the President of the 
United States does not speak for the Amer- 
ican people is not only a falsity at law it 
is a lie in fact and if pursued with vigor to 
its logical conclusion would produce an effect 
which subversive elements have long pursued 
in vain. I, as an American, would have been 
prepared to say, regardless of the outcome 
of the voting, that an American election 
unites our country as Americans, as certainly 
as it divides us by parties. Cannot those 
who have raised this question see the awful 


results of proportional representation and- 


splinter parties in other countries—more 
notably, splinter government in France 
immediately after the war? And would 
they have Khrushchev in the coming critical 
conferences sneer in the face of the American 
President that he does not represent all of 
the American people any more than Khru- 
shchev represents the population of Russia 
and her satellites? 

No—for this is the basic fact and the basic 
law: There is Presidential mandate or there 
is national paralysis. Fortunately, there is 
no question whatsoever about the mandate 
of the President-elect. There is a grave 
question of the few who challenge his office; 
they are either hopelessly frivolous or mis- 
chief-bent, and the American people as a 
whole should summarily dismiss them as 
being disgracefully out of order. 

If I speak forcefully upon the necessity 
of the unity of the American Presidency it 
is because I am even more convinced of the 
necessity of the unity of the American people 
asanation. It is not the captain above who 
is responsible for the safety of the ship; that 
safety requires that every person be at his 
assigned post of duty. Nor can a captain 
steer his ship as he will. True it is that a 
captain makes decisions for his ship, but 
even more certain it is that the storm and 
the sea limit the decisions of the captain. 
And as John F. Kennedy takes the bridge of 
our Ship of State on January 20 no President 
in our history ever surveyed more turbulent 
and dangerous international waters. Com- 
pare the map today with that of only 8 years 
ago. Then the Red tide had swept into 
Korea, Today, it has brimmed over into 
southeast Asia, runs at flood in Africa and 
laps at our very doorstep in Cuba. Let us 
not mince words. The Western Hemisphere 
has been penetrated; nor will any Pollyanna 
thinking obliterate the fact. 

Twenty years ago the presence of a Nazi 
Panzer division in Cuba would have electri- 
fled the Nation. Today, a far more formi- 
dable force under the hammer and sickle 
has seized the island. The progression is 
very clear. Already under subversive attack 
the Western Hemisphere itself_is in a state 
of emergency. Unless a unified America gives 
full backing to its President the resultant 
national paralysis means that from a state 
of emergency we will be forced into a state 
of siege. It is a fact that one man and one 
man only, under our law can, must, and will 
take responsibility for the Nation in these 
days ahead. But it is also a fact that under 
the law of the land and the higher moral 
law of God and country every American owes 
duty to that office as much as he owes it to 
the Constitution and to the flag. 

Parenthetically, I have not the slightest 
doubt that the responsible leadership of 
both parties will continue their support of 
the President in international affairs. A 
tradition that all party policies cease east of 
Sandy Hook and west of Diamond Head has 
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already been established. The Democratic 
leadership under Senators JOHNSON, FUL- 

BRIGHT, MANSFIELD, Speaker RayBURN, and 
Congressman McCormack left no doubt 
whatsoever that President Eisenhower could 
rely on a Congress which accepted its respon- 
sibilities on a broad national Republican 
basis. Senators Vandenberg and Taft, Henry 
Stimson, and Frank Knox gave full evidence 
that breadth of view and generous coopera- 
tion is the monopoly of no one party. This 
I consider to be the greatest single asset 
in our national unity; the support the 
President-elect is entitled to and will get 
from the leadership of both parties. In fact, 
I believe it to be expressive of that funda- 
mental fairness of the American people which 
will make the coming 1960’s but prelude to 
the even more expansive 1970’s. 

In immediate aspect of the 1960’s, I 
frankly count the international situation as 
the only major problem which confronts the 
Nation. I look for a vast expansion of the 
Nation’s economy. Certainly, the national 
debt will go higher, but the increase in the 
national income will more than offset it. 
There may be a momentary pause here and 
there in the rising level of the American 
standard of living and of employment, but 
both in numbers employed and in wages 
paid, the increased increment will result in 
unprecedented volume and profit for busi- 
ness in general. I am an optimist, I sup- 
pose, but the fact it that I regard our 
economy as a machine in accelerated mo-- 
tion and, like a bicycle or a gyroscope, the 
faster the motion the greater the stability. 

Thirty years ago it was feared that private 
enterprise would be throttled by increased 
Government spending; today, there are 
nearly double the number of small busi- 
nesses in operation. Once it was feared that 
social security would bankrupt the Nation 
and undermine its moral character; today, 
that same system is regarded as a bulwark 
against depression. 

I cannot foresee anything but greater busi- 
ness profit from the pursuit of higher na- 
tional goals. Indeed, should that day arrive 
when the furthering of public welfare is in- 
consistent with further business enterprise 
we shall have impeached our own reason 
for existence as a Nation. 

I expect that the President-elect will pur- 
sue broad, social policies on his announced 
basis; that is, that the greatest resource of 
a Nation is the people who live in it. I ven- 
ture to say that his, like the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, will be bitterly criticized in 
the 10 years before his advances are ac- 
cepted and incorporated into the platforms 
of both parties. He, too, will be reproached 
as a traitor to his class, in spite of the fact 
that he has made adequately clear already 
that the only class he recognizes is merit. 

All of this criticism is part of the two- 
party system and it is a necessary part of 
the American way. It will be part of the 
burden and duty of President Kennedy to 
weigh and consider the criticism of his 
policies and his administration by his oppo- 
sition as did Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt, and 
Truman before him. 

But it is not part of his duty as it was not 
part of President Jefferson’s, Cleveland’s, 
Coolidge’s, or Hoover’s to consider the irre- 
sponsible expressions as to whether or not 
he has a mandate of the American people. 
As President, that mandate is upon him as 
bright and shiny as the Great Seal of the 
United States, and as heavy as the cross of 
final responsibility which he already carries 
on his shoulders. 

Once, in a crisis, 28 years ago, it was said 
that we as a Nation have nothing to fear 
but fear itself. Permit me to add to this 
my own personal article of faith: I have 
absolutely no doubt about the magnificent 
future of America—so long as Americans 
never doubt themselves. 
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Orville Freeman Speaks Out for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, although 
Hon. Orville Freeman, of Minnesota, has 
been in office but 10 days, he already has 
proved to the farm families of America 
that they now have a champion serving 
as the chief agricultural magistrate of 
the land. 

In his first days as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Freeman has spoken out 
clearly and emphatically in behalf of the 
people who till our soil. Moreover, he 
has set in motion the machinery of the 
Department of Agriculture, to break the 
cost-price squeeze that is strangling the 
farm economy. 


Mr. Speaker, our farm people have 
made us the best-fed Nation on the face 
of the earth. The Communists may 
rival us in space and in other areas, but 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
they cannot begin to match the produc- 
tivity of those independent units of capi- 
talism on the family farms of America. 

Yet, our farmers are the least reward- 
ed of any group in our total economy. 

Mr. Freeman promises the Nation the 
leadership to restore our farm people to 
an equitable position in our economy 
and in our democratic society. On last . 
Thursday he made a very significant 
statement at the opening of the Con- 
ference on Policies and ams for 
American Agriculture, held the De- 
partment of Agriculture. What he had 
to say is important not only to farmers 
but to all Americans. Therefore, with 
the permission of the House and in the 
purpose of bringing the widest possible 
attention to Secretary Freeman’s state- 
ment, I am inserting the text in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD: 

As I open this conference on policies and 
programs for American agriculture, and as I 
welcome you most sincerely to this confer- 
ence, it is perhaps in order that, as the new 
Secretary, I share with you my position on 
the objectives and goals we should seek, and 
the guiding principles I intend to follow in 
our efforts to achieve these goals. 

The problems of agriculture in the United 
States today, and the prevailing attitudes 
toward those problems, present us with a 
paradox that is both disconcerting and chal- 
lenging. Agriculture in America today is an 
industry that, in terms of fulfilling its pri- 
mary function, has achieved phenomenal 
success. For the primary function of agri- 
culture is to provide food and fiber to meet 
human needs. Nowhere on earth, and never 
in history, has agriculture met this function 
so well as it has in the United States today. 

The American consumer is better fed, and 
at lower real cost, than ever before. Amer- 
ican agriculture has abolished, here in Amer- 
ica, one of mankind’s oldest anxieties, the 
fear of hunger and famine. Yet American 
agriculture is referred to more often in terms 
of surplus or subsidy than in terms of suc- 
cess. One reason why this is so is that, 
successful as American agriculture has been 
in achieving this major function, it does not 
today provide to farmers the reward that 
their success deserves. 
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It is a challenge we face, a responsibility 
we share, to change this picture—to resolve 
this paradox. 

And therefore I hope we can all agree on 
the major objectives and goals toward that 
end. 

I believe that we must have a positive, 
constructive approach to problems of agri- 
culture, directed toward three major goals: 

First, we must insure the production of 
enough food and fiber to supply high stand- 
ards for all Americans, now and in the years 
ahead. To this end, we must seek more 
effective distribution of the products of our 
tremendous agricultural productivity. We 
must expand the utilization of our agricul- 
tural products; with special concern for those 
in need, for those in distressed areas, for 
those whose nutritional standards and die- 
tary habits are below the levels known to 
be essential for maximum health and physi- 
cal vigor. In taking immediate steps to 
implement President Kennedy’s first execu- 
tive order regarding contributions to food 
allowances for those in need, this Depart- 
ment has already taken a first step toward 
this goal. 

Second, we must assure the efficient Amer- 
ican family farm the opportunity to achieve 
parity of income without exploiting either 
- consumers or taxpayers. Government must 
provide to farmers, as it has provided to other 
groups in our economy, the tools by which 
they can achieve equality of economic oppor- 
tunity. There is no reason why those who 
produce—and produce efficiently—commodi- 
ties essential to life, should not receive, for 
the capital and labor they invest in that 
production, a return that is comparable to 
the return received by others for similar 
investments. 

Third, we must expand our programs to 
utilize our agricultural abundance as an in- 
strument to encourage economic growth in 
underdeveloped areas of the world, as one 
of our greatest weapons for peace and free- 
dom, and thus a source of strength for our 
Nation and of security for our people. 

I trust that there is general agreement on 
these objectives and goals. 

In our efforts to reach these objectives 
and achieve these goals I intend to follow 
certain guiding principles. 

First, I am convinced that success in this 
endeavor depends in no small measure on 
the extent to which we can achieve a much 
broader understanding of agricultural prob- 
lems than that which now exists, particu- 
larly—but not exclusively—in the minds of 
the nonfarm public. 

Evidences of this need for greater under- 
standing abound. Only recently a Gallup 
poll revealed that the most frequent com- 
plaint on the part of the general public was 
concern about the increased cost of food; 
yet the fact is that costs of rent, medical 
care, and transportation have increased 
twice as much as that of food during the 
past 10 years. The relatively slight rise in 
food costs has been one of the principal 
noninflationary aspects in our economy in 
recent years. If the prices received by 
farmers pad increased in proportion to other 
prices, and if such increase had been passed 
on to consumers, Americans would pay bil- 
lions of dollars more each year for food 
and clothing. And thus, in a very real sense 
all American consumers have gained, at the 
expense of the American farmer. 

But there is so little general public un- 
derstanding of these facts that we must, in 
effect, become salesmen for American agri- 
culture. We must develop a recognition on 
the part of the general public of the contri- 
butions made by agriculture to the high 
standards of living we enjoy—and a public 
understanding of the importance of a sound 
farm program, not only to farmers, but to 
all Americans. ; 
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Second, I intend to seek the greatest pos- 
sible cooperation, in the development of 
policies and programs for American agri- 
culture, from farmers themselves, from 
farmers’ organizations, and from the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I believe that farmer participation, from 
the local level on up, is essential to the 
successful operation of farm programs in 
@ democracy. 

I believe that farmers through their own 
cooperative organizations have done much 
to improve their own conditions—and I be- 
lieve that they can and should do much 
more, and that government should therefore 
encourage such activity. 

I believe that we must seek the widest 
Possible agreement on broad programs in 
the interest of American agriculture. I 
know that this will not be easy. I know 
there are conflicting and opposing points of 
view. These differences, I think, are in part 
due to the fact that in agriculture we have 
only recently shifted from an economy of 
scarcity to an economy of abundance, and 
there are some who have not yet adjusted 
their thinking to the new conditions. They 


are also in part due to differing regional 


conditions and interests. 

There will, and should, always be dif- 
ferences of opinion in a free society. I wel- 
come them. But such differences need not 
preclude a general agreement on objectives 
and goals, nor a broad consensus on pro- 
grams essential to achieve these goals. 

Third, I hope that a final guiding principle 
in our development of farm programs and 
policies will be a recognition of agriculture 
in terms of its interrelationships with other 
aspects of our domestic and foreign policy. 

Just as American prosperity can never be 
secure without @ prosperous agriculture, so 
must a successful program for agriculture 
take into account our entire economy, in- 
cluding help for distressed areas, the inter- 
ests of consumers, Our balance of payments 
problems, our national strength and secu- 
rity, and our position of leadership in the 
free world. 

I intend to follow these guiding principles 
in our efforts to reach the objectives and 
goals I have stated. I ask your help. I 
regard the task ahead as a real challenge 
and great opportunity. 

The problems of agriculture are difficult 
and complicated. Our justifiable pride in 
the phenomenal technological and scientific 
progress that have tremendously increased 
our agricultural productivity must be 
matched by a firm determination to utilize 
the same degree of talent and effort to solve 
existing problems of effective distribution 
and adequate farm income. 

As long as two-thirds of the people of the 
world are hungry, the problem of our agri- 
cultural surplus is a world problem as well 
as &® problem of our farm States. 

As long as millions of Americans lack ade- 
quate standards of nutrition in their diets 
the problem of stored foodstuffs is more 
than one of the storage costs to taxpayers 
and price supports to farmers—it is an in- 
tegral part of our effort to improve con- 
sumption and distribution. 

As long as competent and efficient farm- 
ers, utilizing the modern methods and scien- 
tific advances that have made American 
agriculture outstandingly successful, are un- 
able to earn a fair return for their capital 
and labor, we can have no sound and per- 
manent health in our economy. 

It is of concern to all Americans that we 
progress rapidly toward a solution of the 
farm problem. It is of especial concern to 
you, as representatives of farmers them- 
selves. ° I am confident that by working to- 
gether we can reach such a solution, and it 
is my hope that this conference will be a 
constructive step toward that end. 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 30. 

The old nursery story about the addle- 
pated hen, Henny Penny, who believed, 
because an acorn fell on her head, that 
the sky was coming down, is very similar 
to our situation today. 

We seem to have become a nation of 
extremists. Everything is either pitch 
black or whiter than the driven snow. 
This is complete nonsense, because most 
things and most people are neither the 
one nor the other. 

We will not attain perfection, even if 
we spend all our resources, and we will 
not be completely bad because we do 
not become the arbiters of every problem 
in the world. 

Tue Sky Is FALLING 


One day an acorn fell on the head of 
Henny Penny. And off she went rushing to 
tell Cocky Locky, Goosey Lucy, and Turkey 
Lurkey, “The sky is falling! We must rush 
and tell the king!” 

Henny Penny would feel right at home in 
Washington these days. Just about every- 
body seems to be rushing about telling us 
that the sky is falling. And that desperation 
measures are needed to prop it up. 

We haven't tried to keep track of all of 
them but you can almost name your subject 
and you will find that somebody is telling 
President Kennedy that if the Government 
doesn’t immediately whip up a big program 
and spend hundreds of millions of dollars— 
or maybe billions—the Western World will go 
communistic, our defense program will col- 
lapse in feebleness, children will grow up in 
ignorance, old people will die of neglect, 
industry will stagnate, and we will plunge 
into a great depression. 

Now it would be a foolish man who pre- 
tended all’s well with the world. You need 
only to read the headlines about Laos or 
Cuba or Africa to realize we are still be- 
leaguered in the cold war. And obviously 
there is much yet for America to do in im- 
proving education and medical care. And 
the stockholder who has seen his dividends 
cut back or the worker who has found his 
hours reduced is well aware that business 
isn’t as booming as it was. 

But the burden of these outcries in Wash- 
ington is not just that of aspirations unful- 
filled or mishaps encountered; the smallest 
acorn is a major disaster. 

Take these reports on the state of econ- 
omy. The operating rates of some major 
industries are below their peaks. Unem- 
ployment, particularly in a few areas, is up. 
The stock market has receded from its rec- 
ord highs. And soon, 

All this has been duly noted in the re- 
ports to President Kennedy. But most of 
these reports have been so busy crying 
alarm they hardly had time to glance at 
other things. The steel industry, for ex- 
ample, may be operating at a reduced ca- 
pacity, but it is still producing more steel 
than it was doing only a few years ago. In 
autos, in housing, and in many other areas 
the recession is not only from very high 
levels of business but not very far down 
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from these peaks. And as a matter of fact, 
consumer spending in 1960 was at the highs. 

The difficulty with mistaking fallen acorns 
for toppling roofs is that it leads to panicky 
courses. Thus most of the economic re- 
ports to the President plunge quickly into 
recommendations for vast programs of emer- 
gency tax cuts, billions of more spending 
and total mobilization of Government plan- 
ning, which is about like curing a hangnail 
with an amputation. 

The economic area, of course, is not the 
only one where we can be lead astray by the 
propensity—we are almost inclined to say, 
our national proclivity—for treating every 
mishap as a disaster. This propensity is 
reflected almost any time there is a com- 
mittee report on anything, from foreign pol- 
icy to education. It isn’t enough just to 
say that the sky is overcast and that it’s 
raining. It has to be pictured as a cloud- 
burst. 

Of course in the case of Henny Penny, she 
rushed off in such a dither to find a short- 
cut that she wandered into the woods and 
was never heard of again. Which always 
struck us as rather lucky for both the king 
and the kingdom. , 








Franklin Delano Roosevelt—In 


Memoriam 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s leadership has inspired and 
moved us all. Some of us have the gift 
of recording our thoughts in a poetic 
vein. I should like to bring to my col- 
leagues’ attention a few lines prepared 
in honor of President Roosevelt’s birth- 
day, by Jacob Landy, a constituent of 
mine, who was moved to write: 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROSSEVELT—IN MEMORIAM 

Gone is another of the breed of noble men, 

Dimmed is the light of a shining star. 

We mourn thy untimely passing, thou 
Knight 

Battling ’gainst darkness and armed might. 


Not in vain thy glorious deeds; thy life 
An inspiration to gain the distant heights 
Of man’s great destiny, a better world 
With liberty, justice and light for all. 


Thou dids’t labor to assure us 

Freedom of speech and freedom of worship, 

And freedom from want. Thou dids’t teach 
us 

’Fore all, to fear naught but fear itself. 


E’en as Moses led the childten of Israel 

From bondage in Egypt to the Promised Land 

He could not enter, so thou, showing us the 
way ; 

Hast left us heavy of heart to travel the road 
alone. 


But thy spirit, a pillar of fire by night 

And a trailing cloud by day, doth inspire us. 
Forward, upward, onward we march 

To attain our goal of a better day. 


That better day, when lands shall never 

Know the scourge of War. When the parlia- 
ment 

Of nations shall preserve to each people 

Its rights to freedom, peace and bread. 
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Classroom Shortage Still Acute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few weeks, or as quickly as the 
House can complete its organization, 
and as soon as we receive recommenda- 
tions from the new Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor will begin consideration of Fed- 
eral aid to education. .As we go into 
these -hearings, we have the benefit of 
data reported from the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration on its last day in office— 
January 19—which showed that as of 
the beginning of the present school year 
there was a shortage of 142,000 public 
elementary and secondary classrooms in 
the United States. 

These data, which are collected, tab- 
ulated, and published each year by the 
Departmentment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, have been a perennial 
source of controversy before the sub- 
committees in recent years. It is perti- 
nent, however, to point out that this 
year for the first time, in most instances, 
the figures supplied by the States were 
derived from answers to questionnaires 
completed by local school systems rather 
than on the basis of State estimates as 
was more often the case in the past. 
Therefore, the tabulations of this year’s 
data are firmer, to use the language of 
the statisticians. 

In any. event the data which are most 
significant in all of these annual reports 
have always been the data which were 
most acceptable. I refer to statistics 
on the number of pupils enrolled and 
the number of classrooms available. In 
the case of the pupils, they are in school 
and countable, and it is not necessary to 
rely on estimates. In the case of the 
classrooms that exist, they are being 
used and they are countable, and it is 
not necessary to rely upon an estimate. 

We find that as of last September 
there were 36,305,104 boys and girls en- 
rolled in public elementary and second- 
ary schools throughout the United 
States and its outlying parts, and there 
was available a total of 1,338,560 class- 
rooms. 

The report also showed that the num- 
ber of classrooms available was insuffi- 
cient to properly house all pupils, and 
that the number of pupils in excess of 
normal capacity was 1,868,000. There 
were about 685,000 pupils in 36 States 
and the District of Columbia attending 
school on curtailed or half-day sessions. 
It is interesting to go back 4 years and 
review the data in the report showing 
the situation as it existed in the fall of 
1956. At that time 31,527,695 pupils 
were enrolled in our public school sys- 
tems,. and they were housed in 1,086,- 
766 classrooms. At that time the num- 
ber of pupils in excess of normal capac- 
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ity was 2,195,000; thus we find that ai- 
though the States and local communities 
have been building in the intervening 
years at a rate of almost 70,000 class- 
rooms annually, the total number of 
classrooms available has been increased © 
by only 251,794, and the number of pu- 
pils in excess of normal capacity has 
been reduced by only 337,000. At that 
rate the gap will be closed scme time 
during 1982 or 1983. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the emer- 
gency is now, and every year that the 
Congress fails to face up to its respon- 
sibility, freedom loses ground. Unless 
we, at the Federal level, step in to close 
this gap more rapidly than the overbur- 
dened and overworked States and local 
communities are doing, it will be too 
late. If we complacently sit back and 
leave this job to the States and local 
communities, eventually it will be re- 
solved; but when it is resolved, it will 
be a matter of academic interest only— 
for if we wait until 1982 or 1983 to close 
this gap, we are getting too close for 
comfort. 

Our only and our best guarantee that 
the big brother concept will never be- 
come a reality in these United States is 
proper educational opportunities for our’ 
boys and girls. 





Angelina County Free Press Captures 
Spirit of President Kennedy’s Inaugural 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31,1961 : 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

a great deal has been written and said 
about President Kennedy’s splendidly 
eloquent inaugural address. But to my 
way of thinking, no one has better de- 
scribed the President’s inspiring message 
than Latane Temple, editor of the 
Angelina County Free Press published 
at Diboll, Tex. 
' I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the appendix of the Rrecorp 
the editorial from the January 25, 1961, 
issue of the Angelina County Free Press 
entitled “President Kennedy”: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

A young man, the youngest ever to be 
elected President of the United States, took 
off his coat in freezing weather last Friday 
and by his words warmed the spirits of most 
of the world. 

At his inauguration he spoke in affirmative, 
fearless, optimistic terms of the duties of 
freemen. He spoke of the role which we 
Americans must and will play in working 
with reason and courage toward freedom and 
peace and plenty in the world. 

He appealed to the best in men to fulfill 
eur high destiny as men. 
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We believe he sees man as he is: noble, 
creative, charitable and brave. He will not 
be disappointed. - 

We believe, too, that he has the wisdom, 
the ‘patience and the courage to lead us 
toward the high ground he points to. 

These are good days to be alive. 





Revolution for Export 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, how 
Red is Cuba? ‘The question of the ex- 
tent to which communism has infiltrated 
or even taken over Cuba, an island na- 
tion only 90 miles off our shore, has been 
of pressing concern to the American 
Government and people. 

Peter Grothe, now completing work 
on his doctorate in political science at 
Stanford University, has examined these 
important questions in an article pub- 
lished in the January edition of the 
Stanford Review. Mr. Grothe, who 
visited Cuba recently as Senator HUBERT 
Humpnurey’s foreign relations adviser, 
has traveled extensively in eight Iron 
Curtain nations and hence has a basis 
of comparison for writing this article 
possessed by few others. 

Furthermore, Mr. Grothe interviewed 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara, director of econ- 
omic planning and indoctrination for 
over an hour. Few Americans are grant- 
ed such an opportunity to talk with the 
man considered by many to be the most 
important decisionmaker in Cuba. 

I strongly urge my fellow me.abers to 
give this article their careful attention 
as it is a penetrating analysis of one of 
the most perplexing international prob- 
lems confronting the United States 
today. 


REVOLUTION FOR EXPORT 
(By Peter Grothe) 


It has been some time since the 5 o’clock 
shadow deepened over Cuba, and the ques- 
tion the decisionmakers in the new Kennedy 
administration are asking themselves is: to 
what extent is the red hue deepening over 
that same slim finger of an island? 

This is one of the questions I addressed to 
myself on a recent trip to Cuba as Senator 
Husert H. HumpHrReEy’s foreign relations ad- 
viser. I received at least an indication of 
the answer almost as soon as I arrived at my 
hotel, the former Havana Hilton (now called 
Havana Libre), which has beds for about 
2,000 guests. Of these beds, 14 were being 
used by North Americans and 68 by Rus- 
sians. It occurred to me that this was a 
rather chilling commentary on the state of 
the cold war—when a hotel built by that 
nonrevolutionary, Conrad Hilton, on an 
island lying only 90 miles off the U.S. coast 
is peopled by five times as many Russians as 
Americans, 

There were a number of striking similari- 
ties between what I had seen in Communist 
countries and what I viewed in Cuba. There 
were also some important difference. First, 
the similarities: 

1. Most of the key decisionmaking posi- 
tions in the government are held by Com- 
munists or pro-Communists. This was not 


the case when the revolutionary government 
first took over. But the moderates have been 
forced out and have either fled the country, 
been put in jail (or, in some cases, been put 
to death), or have been relegated to minor 
positions. 

2. Cuba is well on its way to a collectivized 
economy. There was a desperate need for 
sensible land reform in Cuba, which insured 
that many well-meaning people would ap- 
plaud almost any change. But it is highly 
questionable whether the Castro program 
can properly claim the adjective “sensible.” 

3. Civil liberties have all but vanished. 
Those freedoms found in our Bill of Rights, 
which we consider central to the democratic 
process, were scarce under the Batista dic- 
tatorship; are even scarcer under Fidel 
Castro. 

4. There is a widespread secret police and 
informer system—on the same pattern found 
in Communist countries. Cubans repeatedly 
said the same thing I have so often heard 
from the lips of East Germans, Hungarians, 
Czechs, and Bulgarians: “We don’t know 
whom to trust. We don’t know whom we 
can talk to. The informers are everywhere.” 

5. The Communist Party is now the only 
legal party. 

6. There are strong, often brutal pressures 
against those who express anti-Communist 
sentiments. Anyone who is anti-Communist 
is labeled “counterrevolutionary.” 

7. A people’s militia, on the pattern found 
in Communist countries, has been set up. 

8. Anti-Americanism is proclaimed in the 
most virulent and poisonous manner over 
all communications media, and exceeds any- 
thing found in the Communist bloc—with 
the possible exception of Red China and 
North Korea. 

9. Finally—and perhaps this is the most 
important point of all—what usually distin- 
guishes Communist dictatorships from gar- 
den-variety dictatorships is that in a Com- 
munist system one is not free to be 
apathetic. Batista was a tyrant. But at 
least, under his rule, there was usually room 
for the person who was not interested in 
politics and wanted to stay away from it. 
Not so under Castro. One is either for the 
revolutionary government or one is against 
it. There is no middle ground. That is why 
I said earlier that there is even less personal 
freedom under Castro than there was under 
Batista. 

However, there are also some significant 
differences between conditions in Castro’s 
Cuba and in the Communist countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain: 

1. Travel outside Cuba is still allowed, al- 
though there are more and more pressures 
mitigating against travel all the time. This 
is a freedom the Cubans are taking advan- 
tage of. Until diplomatic relations were 
severed, one of the grimmest sights on the 
island was the knots of people huddling out- 
side the U.S. Embassy at 3 in the morning. 
That’s the time Cubans started to line up for 
appointments for visas. The appointment 
list was filled up a year in advance and that, 
please note, was just for appointments to 
see about visas, not necessarily visas. 

2. Western and anti-Communist publica- 
tions can still be bought. It is a paradoxical 
sight to see Chinese and Russian propaganda 
in the book stalls side by side with Milovan 
Djilas “The New Class.” How long the anti- 
Communist publications will remain is open 
to speculation. 

8. The orthodox, oldtime Communist lead- 
ers are not in key spots; they have been 
superseded. 

4. The propaganda is more avowedly 
supernationalist and anti-American than it 
is pro-Communist. 

During the course of my stay in Cuba I 
was able to have an interview lasting an 
hour and 20 minutes with Dr. Ernesto 
“Ohe” Guevara, whom many observers be- 
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lieve to be, in fact, the most important deci- 
sion maker in Cuba. He is in-charge of 
economic planning and indoctrination, and 
Castro leans very heavily on him for advice. 

“Che” Guevara very rarely consents to see 
Americans, and it can be speculated that he 
spent that much time with me because he 
regarded me as a transmission belt of in- 
formation to the party that would soon be 
in power, since Cuba’s Washington Embassy 
informed him I would give reports to Sena- 
tor HuMPHREY and Chester Bowles. 

Guevara met me in his office in the Cuban 
National Bank at 6 p.m. It was the begin- 
ning of the working day for him—he works 
from 6 in the evening to 10 or 11 the follow- 
ing morning. He wore his fatigue uniform 
with the buttons open halfway down the 
shirt, and the first four laces in his combat 
boots were undone. He was in need of a 
bath—not to mention a shave. 

Guevara is not the demagog that Castro 
is. He is quiet, matter-of-fact, brilliant, 
handsome and, in his way, charming. He 
is friendly, but distantly so. He was de- 
scribed by one high State Department official 
in Washington as “the shrewdest of the 
Cuban leaders, the best organizer, and also 
our most dangerous opponent.” 

Here are some of my questions, and his 
answers: 

Question. Why can’t Cuba and America be 
friends? What do you think stands between 
us? 

Answer. I would ask you the same ques- 
tion: why can’t we be friends? We would 
like to have good relations with the United 
States, but you have made it impossible. 

Question. What do you think is wrong 
with American policy toward Cuba? 

Answer. We want to be considered objec- 
tively by the United States. We know that 
you are a big country and that we are a 
small country, but we want to be treated 
like equals. We would like to sit down 
with you and talk about the development 
of commercial relations. Further, the 
United States should not try to isolate us 
from the rest of Latin America. It should 
not continue to blockade us economically. 
It should not sponsor reprisals. All of our 
actions against the United States are merely 
reactions to measures of the United States. 
You are driving us into Soviet hands. 

Question. What distinguishes the revolu- 
tion in this country from a Communist rev- 
olution? 

Answer. That is difficult to say. All I 
know is that our revolution meets our needs. 

Question. It has been speculated that you 
are a Communist. How would you classify 
yourself? (Note carefully this answer.) 

Answer. I’ve never worried about how I 
should be described politically. However, I 
do think that socialism is a science which 
includes a number of objective facts which 
no one can deny. Marx was right in certain 
things: Capitalism is condemned to death. 
This is not necessarily a wish. This is an 
objective, scientific fact. Capitalism can 
either go peacefully or it can go out with a 
struggle, which would be horrible. It is 
clear that the decision up to the United 
States is whether to go peacefully or not. 

Question. Do you intend at any time in 
the future to compensate American proprie- 
tors who had their property nationalized? 

Answer. This is possible. This subject 
would be part of a talk which we could have 
with the new administration. This unoffi- 
cial visit has been good. But let there be 
official visits when there is a new adminis- 
tration. 

The central question, of course, is not 
what Cuba is right now, but what she will 
be 4, 8, 12 months from now. It would be 
dangerous to predict the future of such a 
volatile country as Cuba, but it is safe to 
state that the present transition to the left 
is a very rapid one indeed. 
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Two closely related questions which are 
also difficult to answer are: one, to what ex- 
tent is Cuba a Communist satellite, domi- 
nated by Moscow or Peking? Two, how 
much popular support does Fidel Castro 
have? 

As to question number one, it is very diffi- 
cult to place Cuba in any cut-and-dried 
category. She is pro-Communist, but she 
is not a satellite as, say, Bulgaria is; nor 
does she closely resemble Yugoslavia. West- 
ern experts in Cuba believe that the Krem- 
lin doesn’t want at this time a possibly em- 
barrassing formal tieup with Cuba, since 
Castro is doing everything in Latin America 
that the Russians would want him to do 
anyway. Nevertheless, Cuba relies heavily 
on the Soviet Union economically and, ob- 
viously, there is very close cooperation. 

Interestingly enough, the Soviet-Chinese 
split which has erupted into the headlines 
these days is also manifested in Cuba. I 
learned from an eastern European Commu- 
nist journalist in Havana that the Russians, 
privately, were quite angry when Cuba rec- 
ognized Red China so early. The Russians 
knew it would happen, but they wanted to 
maintain their position of primacy longer. 
Apparently the Soviets are afraid that Red 
China will push Castro further than they 
deem prudent. 

As to the question about Castro’s popu- 
larity, I made this query of every pro-Castro 
and anti-Castro Cuban, every western diplo- 
mat and newspaper correspondent whom I 
met: “What percent of the vote do you think 
Castro would get in a free election?” 

The answers ranged between 30 and 70 per- 
cent. It’s probably correct to say that he 
would still get a majority, although most 
likely not more than 60 percent. However, 
when he first came to power, Castro is esti- 
mated to have had more than 30 percent of 
the people with him. Now, as his popu- 
larity dips, the powers of the secret police 
and the informer system increase. 

Clearly, there have been real accomplish- 
ments. The corruption of the Batista years 
does not characterize the Castro government; 
there is serious and concerted effort to edu- 
cate the people and wipe out illiteracy; in- 
expensive housing developments have been 
built for the poor; and there have been other 
social accomplishments. But this progress 
has been more than offset by economic de- 
cline (partly, to be sure, due to US. pressure) 
and by the all-pervasiveness of the dictator- 
ship. 

On one point, almost everyone questioned 
agreed; that is, if the spellbinder Castro dis- 
appeared, the government probably could 
not hold together. The really competent 
person in the leadership, Che Guevara, comes 
from Argentina, and so the Cuban people 
don’t really think of him as one of them. 
The other heir apparent, brother Raul Cas- 
tro—an unstable, radical, and thoroughly 
unlikable human being—is not popular. 

A trip to Cuba is a sobering experience. 
Because, undeniably and irrevocably, the 
revolution is for export. One sees the young 
radicals from Nicaragua, Panama, Argentina, 
Venezuela, and other Latin American coun- 
tries in Havana. They are given their in- 
struction course in guerrilla warfare and then 
told, “Go back to your countries, boys, and 
do your work.” 

Castro spends an estimated $100 million 
@ year on anti-US. propaganda in Latin 
America. This is 12 times as much as we 
spend in the same area; as much as we 
spend on our whole worldwide information 
program. 

There is little the new administration can 
do, I think, to improve relations with Castro- 
controlled Cuba. I don’t mean to intimate 
that we are entirely blameless in the develop- 
ment of this quarrel, and that it’s all the 
other fellow’s fault, because we've been 
fumbling and drifting far too long. But by 


this time the Cuba of Castro has a vested 
interest in bad relations with the United 
States. 

If I may be permitted an editorial judg- 
ment, our Cuban policy must be worked out 
within the frame of reference of all Latin 
America. And unless we significantly alter 
the stagnant Latin American policy that has 
characterized both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations, we may see four or 
five more Castros sitting in the Southern 
Hemisphere within the next year. There are 
enough countries down there which are that 
shaky. 


The unrepentant minutes slip by. We 


seem to have identified ourselves with the 
old and decaying instead of the new and 
dynamic. We must do everything in our 
power to encourage social, economic, and 
agricultural reform in Latin America so that 
the peoples there will see that they need 
not renounce all political freedom in order 
to fill their stomachs; that they can reach 
their economic goals through democratic 
means and need not turn to the radical 
alternative of communism. 

The time to act is now, for, as the old 
fellow said when he heard the clock strike 
13, “It’s never been this late before.” 





Judge J. Frank Graff 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in Janu- 
ary 1924, J. Frank Graff took office as 
president judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the 33d Judicial District of 
Pennsylvania. This month marks his 
37th anniversary in that capacity. It is 
another milestone in a career of com- 
plete dedication on the part of a most 
outstanding patriot and jurist. 

Judge Graff’s record has been suc- 
cinctly described by the Honorable Sam- 
uel A. Weiss, presiding judge, criminal 
court, Allegheny County, Pa. Judge 
Weiss himself is one of our most respect- 
ed citizens, having served in Congress 
from 1941 until he retired to accept the 
judgeship in 1946. Previously he had 
served in the Pennsylvania State House 
of Representatives, and for a long time 
during his public service he devoted his 
weekends in the fall of the year to ref- 
ereeing high school, college, and profes- 
sional football games, a chore which won 
him national admiration from sports 
fans. 

I leave to Judge Weiss the review of 
Judge Graff’s accomplishments in the 
courtroom. But I would be remiss if I 
failed to point out Judge Graff’s bril- 
liant record in the U.S. Army during 
World War I. He was a gallant soldier, 
having served with the 112th Infantry 
of the famous 28th Iron Division, in 
which he distinguished himself as a 
member of the famous defenders of Ver- 
dun, and was cited in regimental and 
brigadier orders. Twice he was pro- 
moted on the field of battle for extraor- 
dinary courage. 

Judge Graff, whose residence is in 
Armstrong County, a part of the con- 
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stituency which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, was the first post commander of 
his local American Legion, the first 
county commander, the first district 
commander, and a member of the Paris 
caucus. He also became a well-known 
figure in the activities of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and has worked tirelessly 
as a civic leader. 

I ask that Judge Weiss’ remarks, “In- 
structions to Petit Jurors,” be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. These remarks 
have appeared in the January 5, 1961, 
issue of the Pittsburgh Legal Journal. 

The remarks of Judge Weiss follow: 

INSTRUCTIONS TO PETIT JURORS 


(By Hon. Samuel A. Weiss, presiding judge, 
criminal court) 


I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
general instructions you receive from this 
court are not only informative but interest- 
ing, and jurors look with great anticipation 
toward active jury service wherein you play 
such a key role in the proper administration 
of law and order in this great metropolitan 
community. The great volume of work is 
unbelievable to many of you when you ob- 
serve the slow progress involving due proc- 
ess. We are grateful to members of the bar 
who encourage their clients to waive jury 
trial in order that a presiding judge can 
dispose of 15 to 25 nonjury cases every day 
that would normally take a month to try 
before a jury. I just completed this past 
year, 15 years on this bench. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I must confess to you that some- 
times I feel like I can hardly carry on my 
work from day to day, the worry and work. 
I expect to be relieved in a little while, but 
I want to assure you ladies and gentlemen 
that while many of you have been reading 
about how some judge may not carry on his 
load, having his load carried by others, I 
assure you it isn’t this judge. Every lawyer 
in this county and every newspaper in this 
county knows that. 

So do not feel discouraged because you are 
compelled to sit, and wait, before you are 
selected as jurors, because some defendants 
sit in jails months before they have their day 
in court. Judge Lewis and I are reducing 
this wait to weeks and in some less. 

None of this would be possible in a great 
county like ours without the aid of visiting 
jurists from neighboring communities in 
the Commonwealth, for Judge Lewis and I, 
the only two judges assigned to criminal 
court for a year, could never dispose of ap- 
proximately 3,000 backlog cases and approxi- 
mately 500 to 600 new cases returned by the 
grand jury each month. 

On February 1, 1958, with 3,575 cases await- 
ing trial, Judge Lewis and I, later aided by 
Judge O’Brien, and with the help of visiting 
judges, reduced this list in September 1958, 
to approximately 1,000 cases, the normal cur- 
rent caseload. The same list was on 
the calendar in 1930. The same list was on 
calendar in 1940. The same should have 
been listed in 1950, but it wasn’t. It was 
around 2,500 cases then. These visiting 
judges do not cost the taxpayers of Allegheny 
County a single penny. They are only sent 
here when their home county lists are cur- 
rent and their work complete, and they are 
paid per diem and expenses, far less than it 
would cost the taxpayers if full-time judges 
were appointed. 


I want to say to you candidly, that two ad- 
ditional judges are badly needed in the 
criminal courts of this county. You just 
can’t kill a jurist who ts able and willing and 
wants to work. I don’t enjoy giving a man 
35 to 70 years or giving a man the death sen- 
tence as I was required to do just a month 
ago. That is a hard task in this assignment 
and I take inventory with the Almighty just 
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as you do on the Sabbath. It requires solace. 
It requires understanding to make sure that 


no mistake is made, because I’d rather have 
nine guilty men go free than to have one 
innocent man spend time in the penitentiary 
or institution. These two judges are vitally 
needed, and I say this from having had 15 
years’ experience on this bench including 
eight terms in the criminal court. 

It would be unfair for this court to single 
out any particular visiting Judge, for we are 
grateful to all of them, from near and far; 
but I am compelled of necessity to single 
out one visiting Judge who stands as a sym- 
bol for all visiting jurists. He stands out as 
a beacon light as the Mistress of Liberty 
stands out in the harbor of New York. He 
is the Honorable J. Frank Graff of the 33d 
judicial district representing Armstrong 
County. ‘He was elected common pleas 
court judge in that county in 1924 and for 
37 years has faithfully served the people of 
his county and this Commonwealth with 
great honor and distinction. He has pre- 
sided in almost 300 murder cases in this Com- 
monwealth; over 100 in this county and he 
has only been reversed. once; a phenomen:! 
record. I wouldn’t believe any of you if you 
told it to me, but you’ve got to believe me 
because that’s the record. 

I, as a Democrat, say this about a Republi- 
can, but above all Judge Frank Graff, when 
he presides, is a great American and the real 
proof of this fact is that during World War I, 
as & young lieutenant, he was actively en- 
gaged in combat with the 28th Division 
during its service overseas, and was pro- 
moted to captain and later to major, and 
many Allegheny countians who served with 
him and under him—and I will say one of 
the greater distinguished gentlemen of our 
own Court can tell you word for word that 
what I am relating here—and I refer to 
Fred Wertenbch and Colonel Shenkel, great 
Americans as you will find anywhere, both 
these gentlemen are prominent men, and I 
say to you that in Judge Frank Graff, no 
more gallant or greater American ever lived. 

We are privileged to have Judge Frank 
Graff as one of the visiting jurists this week; 
and it will be a rich reward for any of you 
to serve as a juror in his courtroom, and I 
hope all of you have that privilege before 
the expiration of your 2 weeks’ service 
with us. 

Jury service is a sacrifice, but how could 
you compare it with the sacrifice of your 
boys and girls who are sent away to service. 
Uncle Sam calls them. You don’t challenge 
Uncle Sam. If you do, you’re brought into 
Federal court. It’s one of the privileges in 
this day of living to serve Uncle Sam. Both 
are necessary to preserve our democratic 
way. of life, and your jury service is a real 
display of citizenship and you will long 
remember this service to see that justice 
for all prevails in our courts. 





The Pastor’s Corner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent snows and cold have caused Wash- 
ington to regard itself as terribly ha- 
rassed. Those of us who hail from more 
Northern climates have regarded this 
with the tolerance it deserves, allowing 
@ community the midgen of self-pity it 
deserves. 
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On returning to Hartford recently, 
however, I was struck by a more serious 
and forceful comment on the harsh win- 
ter visited upon the east coast. I found 
most penetrating this paragraph, written 
by Rt. Rev. Monsignor John F. Kennedy, 
an outstanding author and critic, and I 
offer it for the Recorp as a strong re- 
minder of the parallel between our out- 
ward and inward beings: 

THE PasTor’s CORNER 
(By Monsignor Kennedy) 

We have had 5 bitter weeks of winter. 
Snow and ice have a steely grip on the 
ground, The sun is remote and ineffectual. 
Spring is an impossible dream. Yet the win- 
ter will pass; spring will come on in mild 
and fragrant loveliness. And even now life 
persists in the frozen earth and begins to 
stir. The heart has such seasons as this— 
times of grief and desolations, times of bar- 
renness and seeming death, times when the 
presence and comforting of God cannot be 
sensed. In these periods we must wait, pa- 
tiently. We must endure, hold on. God has 
not left us; the workings of divine grace 
have not ceased in us. This is merely an 
hour of chastening and preparation. Joy 
and peace will bud upon the wizened branch, 
sooner than we think. 





Military Pay Injustice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, a se- 
rious injustice to many military retirees 
has been allowed to stand entirely too 
long. Today I have introduced a bill 
which will restore the traditional rela- 
tionship which, down through the years, 
has been maintained between the active 
duty pay scales and the retired pay 
scales. The temporary deviation from 
this tradition which occurred in 1958 
must be remedied. 

My bill is identical to H.R. 11318, 
which passed the House unanimously 
on May 12, 1960, but which was un- 
fortunately not taken up by the Senate. 
President Kennedy stated in a letter to 
Lt. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, U.S. Air 
Force, retired, president of the Retired 
Officers Association, and I quote: 

The fact that legislation for this worthy 
purpose was not enacted during the recent 
session of Congress is a source of deep regret 
to me. 

The merits of the proposal, so far as I am 
concerned, are unquestioned. 


Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to have 
in my congressional district the US. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., and 
from my membership on the Board of 
Visitors to the Academy I am acutely 
aware of the need to retain the Acade- 
my’s highly trained graduates as career 
officers. In addition, many retired of- 
ficers of all services have chosen to make 
their homes in southern Maryland. 
Among them are some of the finest com- 
bat leaders of two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict. I appreciate intimately 
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their concern over this arbitrary creation 
of two classes of retirees. 

The inequity, if not corrected, will 
continue to be very upsetting to morale 
among those on active duty today. We 
all know full well what happens to a 
person on a fixed income because of in- 
flation. The active duty personriel feel 
they have lost a most valuable and tra- 
ditional right—real security for the fu- 
ture—in that heretofore they had a re- 
tirement system which was geared to 
the existing pay scales, so that they 
could look to their retirement with a 
feeling of security. 

In view of considerable congressional 
interest and the statement by President 
Kennedy, it is my hope that immediate 
action can be taken and that time-con- 
suming hearings can be avoided in this 
case. 





Procedural Delays by National Labor Re- 
lations Board Extinguish Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week I attended, along with most of 
the other Members of Congress from 
New England, an important conference 
here in Washington called by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO. Mr. J. William Belanger, New 
England director of the TWUA, pre- 
sided at this gathering. Mr. William 
Pollock, general president, and John 
Chupka, general secretary-treasurer, of 
this organization, made brief statements. 

The special purpose of this meeting 
was to present to the Members of Con- 
gress two documents issued by the Tex- 
title Workers Union. The first is an at- 
tractively printed pamphlet entitled 
“Almost Unbelievable.” This is a well 
written but concise and fact packed 
study of labor-management relations in 
the textile industry under the shadow of 
the Taft-Hartley law. The union argues 
that in the 14 years since its birth, the 
law has worked against textile workers 
to deprive them of their basic right to 
organize. The act and its administra- 
tor, the National Labor Relations Board, 
have reinforced textile employers in 
their campaign against self-organizing 
and collective bargaining on the part of 
textile workers. 

The evidence presented in these pub- 
lications has led the Textile Workers 
Union of America to charge the NLRB 
with bias in favor of the employer. 
TWUA proposes a full congressional in- 
vestigation of this politically appointed 
body. The NLRB has, on evidence, 
amended the law and taken to itself 
powers which Congress never intended 
it to have. Congressional investigation 
is only the first step. 

In documenting its charges, the book- 
let first tells the story of the union, 
TWUA; the industry, textiles, one of 
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our oldest and most basic manufactures, 
and the law, the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Then, the full story unfolds on “the 
extent and the effectiveness” of the tex- 
tile industry’s massive opposition to 
union organizing in its sheltered pre- 
cincts. From surveillance of organizers 
and union adherents through propa- 
ganda methods, rumors, letters to work- 
ers, the evidence mounts up. A Senate 
subcommittee found the story almost 
unbelievable. Facts show that even 
violence and gunplay have a role in the 
all-out attack on the textile worker's 
right to organize. 

For the future, TWUA proposes in- 
troduction of a special act—closely fol- 
lowing the form and substance of the 
Railway Labor Act—to govern the tradi- 
tional and unique textile industry. The 
evidence underlines the need for serious 
measures to cope with this national 
scandal which has been nurtured by the 
Taft-Hartley law and the obvious pro- 
management bias of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Copies of this booklet have been dis- 
tributed to all Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and to many members of the public 
at large. However, a second and com- 
panion analysis and compilation has not 
been so widely circulated. This accom- 
panying material brings right up to date 
the basic presentation of the printed 
booklet. The data is completely cur- 
rent; many of the cases detailed in the 
study are still enmeshed in the dubious 
processes of the NLRB. 

Herewith I introduce into the record 
one typical case study offered by TWUA 
in its overall presentation: Case name: 
Avondale Mills, Inc., Sylacauga, Ala.: 
Case No. 10-CA-2416. 

This case points out the need for an 
effective injunctive remedy, a need for 
adequate penalties where employers 
persistently and flagrantly violate the 
statute, and the effect of delay, as pro- 
vided by statute and as injected by ad- 
ministrative procedure, in destroying an 
organizing campaign. 

Here there were two major phases to 
the company’s antiunion campaign. 
The first phase was a legalistic phase. 
On November 11, 1954, the company an- 
nounced to union adherents among its 
employees that solicitation during work- 
ing hours violated a plant rule and would 
be cause for discipline. This policy was 
promulgated at a time when the com- 
pany supervisors were actively and co- 
ercively soliciting against the union dur- 
ing working hours. From November 16 
to November 18 the company discharged 
three union adherents, purportedly be- 
cause they had violated the no-solicita- 
tion rule. 

The Labor Board did not issue a com- 
plaint until April 26, 1955 (10-CA-2200, 
10-CA-2274). The complaint pertained 
not only to the no-solicitation rule and 
the discharges but also to the company’s 
larger pattern of interrogating and 
threatening its employees and soliciting 
their withdrawal from the union. The 
hearing was held June 8, 1955. 

While the Board’s slow procedures 
ground on, the company began the sec- 
ond, violent phase of its campaign. On 
July 21 and 22 a representative of top 
management stated to a captive audience 


meeting of the workers that union organ- 
izers should be strangled. On July 26 
the management request was acted upon. 
A mob came out of the plant and se- 
verely beat up three organizers engaged 
in a leaflet distribution. On July 29, the 
union filed charges with the Board. On 
August 9 organizers again went to the 
plant to distribute leaflets. They were 
driven off by a threatening mob of about 
100. The same evening the mob drove 
them out of town. The next day the 
union requested a 10(j) injunction. The 
Board never acted upon this request. 
Any possible doubt as to the justifica- 
tion for an injunction is cleared away in 
light of the fact that, while the Labor 
Board would not seek an injunction to 
protect the public interest, a U.S. district 
court saw fit to grant an injunction upon 
the private suit of the victimized indi- 
viduals. The U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama in Gosett 
against Avondale Mills granted a tempo- 
rary restraining order on August 12, 1955, 
and a preliminary injunction on August 
28, 1955. 

Months later, on February 20, 1956, the 
Board issued a complaint based upon the 
violence (10-CA-2416). The company 
consented to an ineffectual Board order 
which was issued on April 2, 1956. 

By April of 1956 the company’s pat- 
tern of illegality had completely destroy- 
ed the possibility of organizing in the 
situation. The law’s delay and its lack 
of effective remedies had done the com- 
pany’s job. 





The USO: A Home Away From Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
20th anniversary of the United Service 
Organizations—February 4, 1961—it is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of 
the Nation the powerful role played by 
the USO in America’s relentless pursuit 
of peace throughout the world. 

It is well for all of us to remember, I 
think, that the USO is representative of 
each of the major religious groups in the 
United States and is actually a federa- 
tion of volunteer agencies through which 
all Americans can lend valuable assist- 
ance in serving not only the religious, 
but also the spiritual, recreational, so- 
cial, welfare, and educational needs of 
all of our young people who are in uni- 
form. 

The USO, then, is truly a “home away 
from home” for millions of our lonesome 
military youths. It thus is a unifying 
force and carries out the American tradi- 
tion of the family as the cornerstone of 
our society. As such, it serves as per- 
haps no other type of organization could, 
to convince these youths that they still 
are a very important part of this tradi- 
tion, especially when they are serving in 
foreign lands far from home. 

The vast majority of these 214 million 
young men and women have shown their 
appreciation of the warm welcome ex- 


tended to them by the USO, painfully 
mindful that they are far removed from 
the stabilizing and personal influences 
of their homes, their usual friends, their 
schools, and their customary religious 
affiliations, many for the first time in 
their lives. 

As a “home away from home” the USO 
bridges the gap between the lonely 
American youngster in service and his | 
accustomed way of life. This bridge also 
‘enables him to know that he can some- 
day return to the way of life so dear 
his heart. 

Whatever we do for the USO cannot 
help but have a far-reaching effect on 
what our Armed Forces can accomplish 
as guardians of our peace and security. 





Hold on to Your Halo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following trenchant 
remarks by Columnist Arthur Krock, as 
published in the New York Times of 
January 31, 1961. Now that the gateway 
to the new frontier has been opened a 
little wider, it might be well to try to 
put the entire matter of the so-called 
need for increasing the Committee on 
Rules in better perspective. Although 
I did not know it at the time I lined up 
against those whom Mr. Krock refers 
to as “the angels,” my reasons for doing 
so were almost identical with those ex- 
pressed by the Honorable LAURENCE CUR- 
Tis of Massachusetts, as quoted by Mr. 
Krock, and I do hope our voices can now 
be heard. The column follows: 

IN THE Natron: A LABOR FOR A HERCULES OF 
PoLirics 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, January 30.—The President’s 
first state of the Union message to Congress 
was a noble utterance, nobly delivered. Even 
many of those who found themselves won- 
dering how the earnest, eloquent young 
President could come near to accomplishing 
the programs he outlined and still not dis- 
tort the value of the dollar in any fashion 
must have been impressed with his deter- 
mined and pragmatic approach to this 
Herculean task. 

That was reflected in the comments of 
Senator Russet. of Georgia. He could not 
understand, he said, how the President 
can increase all the elements of production 
costs and at the same time stabilize prices 
of the finished product; or stem the out- 
ward flow of gold by creating new interna- 
tional agencies and activities -and making 
new (additional) appropriations for inter- 
national programs. But he reserved judg- 
ment as to whether the President can 
provide the answers. And the same willing- 
ness to be shown that a miracle of statecraft 
is possible was implicit in comment on other 
difficulties the President must surmount. 

Foremost among these is how to evoke 
the indispensable spirit of sacrifice in a 
people to whom he promised greatly in- 
creased Federal assistance in meeting their 
personal problems; and how to curb the 
flagrant abuses, which he did not mention, 
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of organized labor's exercise of its power over 
the national social economy. 

Several Members of Congress, mostly Re- 
publicans, made the firm prediction that the 
President cannot even come close to his 
bright goals without taking into stern ac- 
count these national conditions, the first 
likely to be stimulated by his public welfare 
pledges, the second at least verbally unchal- 
lenged in its deep entrenchment. But in the 
glowing circumstances of the President’s ad- 
dress, these were probably set down by many 
as black partisans or curmudgeons. How- 
ever, they took a calculated risk. For, unlike 
the snake which starred in the Sunday 
school play about the Garden of Eden, the 
angel in the congressional scene today had 
all the lines. 

The same is true of the controversy in 
the House of Representatives that was raised 
by Speaker SaM RAYBURN’s proposal to en- 
large the Rules Committee. Here, too, the 
good lines are all assigned to the angels. Dis- 
senters to the Speaker’s resolution, which 
the House will vote on tomorrow, must first 
defend themselves from such charges as 
these: They are trying to deprive an eager 
House majority of the right to vote on meas- 
ures reported out from committees. They 
are protecting a despotic Rules Committee, 
which, through an unholy alliance of bi- 
partisan reactionaries, plans to block action 
on legislation promised by the newly elected 
President and retain powers that the Speak- 
er would restore to.the House, where they 
belong. 

Certain opponents of the Rayburn reso- 
lution are just targets of part of this angelic 
rhetoric. They do ‘want to preserve the 
Rules Committee as a bulwark against some 
administration spending measures and bills 
to expand federalism that they anticipate 
and oppose. But there are others who have 
better lines to speak if they could be heard 
above the heavenly chorus which was skill- 
fully augmented by the President today 
when he extolled the House, his oldest home. 
Such as this trenchant analysis of Speak- 
er RAYBURN’S proposal by Representative 
Curtis of Massachusetts: 

“If the rules of the House which defines 
the powers of the Rules Committee are defec- 
‘tive they should be changed. The Rayburn 
committee-packing suggestion does not do 
that. It merely changes some of the per- 
sonalities on the committee * * * in what, 
speaking candidly, is merely a political 
power play * * *. It does not correct the al- 
most complete power of the Rules Committee 
to prescribe what the House shall vote .on, 
and on what terms—free right to amend, gag 
rule, etc.—during the last 2 weeks of a ses- 
sion. If the reformers really want to correct 
this situation, and the general one they pro- 
test, they should sponsor a change in the 
rules.” ; 

The reason they do not, of course, is that 
the Speaker, in this instance a partner of the 
administration, is merely seeking a trans- 
fer of this power to himself and the Presi- 
dent so that these can dictate what the 
House shall consider, and on what procedural 
terms. 

That is well understood on both sides of 
the battle and at the White House. But the 
pon sang can’t admit it and hold onto their 

alos. 





Mr. Gates Leaves a Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the whole 
Nation gained by the public service of 
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Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who left the Gov- 
ernment on January 20 as Secretary of 
Defense. We of Pennsylvania were es- 
pecially proud because he is one of us. 

Of many fine tributes written of Mr. 
Gates, I have chosen the editorial which 
appeared in the San Diego Union of 
January 11 and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

He Stroop Like A Rock—GaArTEs, BUILDER OF 
DEFENSE 


Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who will step down 
as Secretary of Defense January 20, has been 
an unusually brilliant tactician in building 
this Nation's defensive strength ever since 
1953. 

President Eisenhower took cognizance of 
this fact in a letter accepting the Secretary’s 
resignation. The President said in part that 
Mr. Gates has “stood like a rock for honest 
judgments and responsible military programs 
against the unsound and spurious, from 
whatever quarter advanced.” 

Secretary Gates served as Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of the Navy, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and finally Secretary 
of Defense. Mr. Eisenhower noted that in 
each position of increased responsibility Mr. 
Gates successfully discharged duties on 
which “the safety of our Nation has vitally 
depended.” The President said further that 
today the United States “has a military 
strength second to none, with a striking 
power many times greater than in 1953.” 

An indication of Mr. Gates’ dedication to 
country came in May of 1959 when he aban- 
doned plans to retire as Secretary of the 
Navy and from public life to become Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. “It plays hob with 
my personal plans, but I guess it is my duty,” 
he told an aide. 

When he took over the top spot in the 
Department of Defense in 1959 there were 
demands that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be 
abolished in favor of a single chief and a 
complete merger of the armed services. 

Opposition to the JCS waned swiftly when 
Mr. Gates made two decisive moves to weld 
our defense setup into a more highly effi- 
cient military machine. 

First, he issued orders that when funda- 
mental arguments arose in the JCS, he was 
to be immediately informed. He then at- 
tended formal sessions of the chiefs, listened 
to their conflicting viewpoints and attempted 
to effect a compromise. If this was not pos- 
sible he himself was in a singular position 
to make the proper decision because he was 
in possession of all the facts from each 
branch of the military. 

Second, he coordinated the objectives of 
all services. Mr. Gates accomplished this 
by establishing a Defense Communications 
Agency, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a Defense Communications System. 


This enabled the Defense Department to 
spell out the role of each service so every 
branch would know its targets and its mis- 
sions in any situation. At the same time, 
the various services retained their own 
identities and special skills. 

As a result, Mr. Gates is leaving the De- 
fense Department in the strongest, most 
efficient position it has enjoyed since its in- 
ception in 1947. No one since the late James 
Forrestal has contributed as much to our 
defense potential. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy has 
named Robert S. McNamara, former presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., to succeed Sec- 
retary Gates. Mr. McNamara will inherit 
from his predecessor a far-ranging blueprint 
designed to sustain for years, without modi- 
fication, our position as the world’s supreme 
military power. 
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“Almost Unbelievable” Apt Title of a 
Document on NLRB and Labor in Tex- 
tiles ; 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am inserting in the Recorp another in 
the series of case studies, in capsule form, 
which the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, is now making avail- 
able to the Members of Congress and to 
the general public. This union charges 
that maladministration by the National 
Labor Relations Board has effectively 
nullified the rights of workers to form 
unions of their Own choosing. The 
TWUA charges that fantastically pro- 
tracted procedural delays which virtually 
all unions seeking to use the machinery 
of the Board are subjected to have ut- 
terly destroyed the purpose for which 
the National Labor Relations Board was 
created by the Congress. The case here- 
with—which is one of a great many 
which this labor organization has sum- 
marized—shows that a group of workers 
has been forced to wait for over 3 years 
for a decision in a representation case. 
I quote herewith the summary prepared 
and circulated by the TWUA, AFL-CIO: 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, GALLIP- 

ouis Ferry, W. Va., CasE Nos. 9-RC-3313 

AND 9—RC-1525 

January 31, 1958: Textile Workers Union 
files representation petition. 

February 25, 1958: NLRB hearing sched- 
uled and postponed. 

March 4, 1958: Consent election agreement. 

March 12, 1958: Election. TWUA, 25; no 
union, 22. 

March 19, 1958: Company files objection 
to election. 

During preelection campaign, company is- 
sued series of 11 letters to employees, the first 
February 14, 1958, the last March 8, 1958. In 
these letters, it discussed its policy with ref- 
erence to wages, and other benefits and 
claimed that these changes were made 
through individual progress and not because 
of what a labor organization did. 

During the preelection campaign, the 
union issued three letters. In its letter of 
March 10, 1958, it argued that “Celanese 
fringes, as well as other plant conditions, 
were won through collective bargaining and, 
in many instances, over the opposition of the 
company.” : 

It should be underscored that TWUA does 
represent the employees of a number of 
Celanese plants and has been in collective- 
bargaining relations and under collective- 
bargaining agreements with this company 
for many years in these plants. The com- 
pany’s objections in part to the election was 
based upon its claim that the above-quoted 
portion of the union’s letter of March 10, 
1958, constituted a misrepresentation. 

April 7, 1958: Regional Director files report 
to objections, finding no merit to same. 

April 16, 1958: Company requests exten- 
sion of time to file exceptions to Regional Di- 
rector’s report. Time extended to May 1, 
1958, over union protest. 

May 2, 1958: Union receives copy of com- 
pany’s exceptions. 

July 17, 1958: Union telegrams Board pro- 
testing delay and failure to act on company’s 
exceptions filed May 2, 1958. 
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August 7, 1958: Board dismisses company’s 
exceptions and certifies TWUA as majority 
representative. 

August 18, 1958: Company advises union 
that it will continue to refuse to recognize 
the union despite its certification. 

September 23, 1958: Union files refusal to 
bargain unfair labor practice charge against 
company. 

October 9, 1958: NLRB regional office issues 
complaint against company. 

_ December 2, 1958: Trial examiner recom- 
mends that the company be found guilty of 
a refusal to bargain on the basis of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s motion and the earlier record. 

December 11, 1958: Company requests ex- 
tension of time to file exceptions, brief.and 
request for oral argument. Time extended 
to January 9, 1959. 

January 9, 1959: Company files exceptions. 

March 28, 1959: NLRB remands proceed- 
ings for a hearing on a finding that the 
company has raised factual issues. 

May 13, 1959: Hearing held. 

June 16, 1959: Trial examiner issues in- 
termediate report recommending that com- 
pany cease and desist from refusing to recog- 
nize the union as the majority representa- 
tive of its employees. 

July 28, 1959: Company granted extension 
of time to file exceptions as per its request. 

November 25, 1959: NLRB issues order re- 
quiring company to recognize union, as rec- 
ommended by the trial examiner. 

December.11, 1959: Company files appeal 
from NLRB decision to the Federal Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

July 16, 1960: Court reverses NLRB and 
holds that company was justified in refusing 
to bargain with the union since the union 
made a false statement in a preelection letter. 

September 2, 1960: NLRB files certiorari 
petition with the U.S. Supreme Court in 
which the Court is requested to review the 
decision of the court of appeals because in 
opinion of the Board, this court erred in its 
decision. 

Note that the election in which the union 
won a@ majority was conducted March 12, 
1958, and as of this date, the matter is still 
pending in the courts and the employees 
have not enjoyed the benefits of collective 
bargaining. Even assuming that the Su- 
preme Court reviews and reverses the deci- 
sion of the court of appeals, the union spirit 
and support in the plant has been lost by 
this delay and the company’s object attained 
nonetheless. 





President Kennedy and the 87th Con- 
gress: A Preview by Representative 
John Brademas 
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HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from the Third District of Indi- 
ana, Representative JoHN BrapEmas, has 
written a superb analysis previewing 
“President Kennedy and the 87th Con- 
gress,” which appears in the January 9, 
1961, issue of Christianity and Crisis. 
A former Rhodes Scholar, Congressman 
BRADEMAS is serving his second term, and 
is a member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. I know of few Mem- 
bers of Congress whose performance por- 
— such a brilliant future in public 

e. 
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In his article, which I commend to the 
attention of all Members, Congressman 
BravDEmas astutely assesses the import- 
ance of reform of the Committee on 
Rules—which the House voted today— 
by concluding that “no single step will 
prove more helpful to the success of 
President Kennedy’s program.” 

The article follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND THE 87TH CON- 

GRESS: A PREVIEW BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN 

BRADEMAS 


A natural resource that newly elected 
Presidents rarely bring to the White House 
is an understanding of the Congressmen 
and Senators who are likely to be helpful 
or harmful on each issue, together with an 
appreciation of the approach required for 
results in each case. 

One key that the press has almost com- 
pletely overlooked in assessing the potential 
effectiveness of President-elect John F. 
Kennedy in getting his legislative program 
through the 87th Congress is that Mr. Ken- 
nedy has served for many years in both 
the U.S. Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is therefore personally ac- 
quainted with nearly all the Members of 
the Senate and a goodly number of Con- 
gressmen. It is of particular importance 
that he knows the chairmen of the commit- 
tees in the House, each a kind of Congress 
in itself. Taken in constellation, and with 
the Speaker, majority leader, and whip, 
these committee chairmen constitute the 
core of the power structure of the House 
of Representatives. 

For a man whose political radar is as sensi- 
tive and whose willingness to use the weap- 
ons in the Presidential arsenal as probable 
as Mr. Kennedy’s, this personal knowledge 
of how Congress operates can be enormously 
valuable in steering his legislative proposals 
safely into port. He knows where the reefs 
are and where the channels are, or at least 
where and how they can be dredged. 

During his campaign, Mr. Kennedy re- 
peatedly argued that we could be effective in 
handling our problems of foreign policy only 
as we were effective in dealing with our diffi- 
culties here at home. “The Latin Americans 
accepted President Roosevelt as their good 
neighbor,” Kennedy declared, “because they 
knew him to be a good neighbor in his own 
country.” 


Although Mr. Kennedy cannot escape the 
immediate press of an array of foreign policy 
problems, his early efforts in Congress will 
be devoted primarily to his domestic legisla- 
tive program. The major proposals on which 
he wilt seek action have become still more 
urgent since November because of the legacy 
of economic recession left him by the Eisen- 
hower administration. On the day John F. 
Kennedy takes office, he will be confronted by 
the fact of 5 to 6 million persons unem- 
ployed. 

These major proposals are: (1) aid to dis- 
tressed areas; (2) increase in the minimum 
wage and extension of coverage; (3) Federal 
support for education; (4) expansion of the 
housing and urban renewal program; and 
(5) health insurance for the elderly through 
social security. 

As a second-term Democratic Representa- 
tive whose first term was spent under a 
Republican President, I look forward with 
partisan enthusiasm and, frankly, consider- 
able curiosity to service in Congress with a 
Democrat in the White House. 

Here are some observations—from a soph- 
omore, the reader is again warned—on at 
least several of the significant factors I 
would guess will help shape legislation in 
the 87th Congress. 

1. The principal battlefield will not be the 
Senate but the House of Representatives. 
The Senate is more clearly under moderate 
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to liberal Democratic control than the 
House, where the Dixiecrat-Republican co- 
alition can function more effectively. The 
gradual rise in liberal strength in the Senate 
is symbolized by the new whip, Senator 
Husert HumpuHrey, of Minnesota. His ad- 
vancement represents a significant break- 
through of a northern liberal into a pivotal 
position of leadership in the Senate. Nor 
does the voting record of Senator Mrke 
MANSFIELD, Of Montana, the new majority 
leader, give conservatives much to cheer 
about. 

It is in the House, more complex and more 
conservative, that most of the blood will be 
shed. In late December, as this article is 
written, a change in the House Rules Com- 
mittee appears at once more probable and 
far more important than a change in the 
Senate filibuster. The Rules Committee has 
in recent years been much more often and 
effectively used to block liberal legislation 
than the Senators’ right of unlimited debate. 
If the House decides to add more Democratic 
members to the Rules Committee, or in some 
other way breaks the power of the Rules 
Committee to prevent the House from even 
voting on major legislation, no single step 
will prove more helpful to the success of 
President Kennedy’s program. 


A NEW COALITION? 


2. Republicans in both House and Senate 
who come from urban or suburban areas may 
be under heavy pressure to turn their backs 
on the instinctive pleas of my Hoosier col- 
league, Minority Leader CHARLES HALLECK, 
to vote against Kennedy proposals for the 
sheer joy of obstructionism. Ex-Republican 
Leader JoE Martin, of the President-elect’s 
home State, who was ousted by HALLEckK in 
1959 after a savage struggle, has already 
indicated he will not join any anti-Kennedy 
coalition. 

However, it was Senator Ciirrorp CasE of 
New Jersey, a Republican reelected by 330,000 
votes while Kennedy carried his State, who 
has most bodly whipped. the glove across the 
cheeks of HaLieck and Senator Barry GoLp- 
waATER, of Arizona. In a speech to the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington last month, 
CasE attacked the Hatieck-led Dixiecrat- 
GOP coalition and warned that the Repub- 
lican Party had better turn from the ultra- 
conservative right if it wanted to start win- 
ning elections. 

Case pointed to the November victories 
of 20th-century Republicans like MArGarer 
CuaseE SmirH, of Maine; JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, of Kentucky; and LEVERETT SaLTON- 
STALL, of Massachusetts, then concluded with 
a caustic crack at the Wall Street Journal- 
Barry GOLDWATER theory of political be- 
havior. ‘There are people still around,” said 
Casez, “who profess to believe that the reason 
Republicans don’t wim more elections is that 
we fail to offer a sufficiently conservative 
alternative to the Democrats. On this point, 
I think the results last month speak for 
themselves.” 

Senator Casz’s suggestion, that liberal Re- 
publicans may even on occasion have to 
prod along Democratic programs, will be 
most significant not in the Senate, how- 
ever, but in the House. Indeed, if I were a 
Republican Congressman from an urban 
area looking to reelection in 1962, I would 
think twice before voting against Federal 
aid to education, especially if limited to 
classroom construction (the Republican 
platform endorsed it), against raising the 
minimum wage (too many factories from 
the North and East have gone South), and 
against expanding social security to include 
health insurance (Rockefeller’s for it). Re- 
publican Congressmen need no longer fear 
White House pressure to stay in line and 
vote no. They may accordingly vote their 
districts and, I suspect in many cases, their 
instincts. 

What I am saying and what Senator 
CasE’s argument suggests is that there may 
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well develop under the Kennedy Presidency 
a new coalition in Congress between the 
liberal! Democrats and the modern Republi- 
cans. It will not be a coalition as highly 
disciplined as the Republican-southern 
Democratic bloc in the House but, in order 
to tip the balance in favor of many of the 
Kennedy programs, it doesn’t have to be. 

3. There will also be strong incentives for 
southern Democrats as well to go along 
with some parts of the Kennedy program. 

The South, by and large, supported the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket in November. Ties 
of party loyalty, the pleasures of patronage 
and the fact that a significant number of 
southern Democrats are themselves moder- 
ately liberal on most issues except civil 
rights—all these factors will combine to 
strengthen the Kennedy hand in Congress. 
Already, it is reported, Senators RICHARD 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, and GrorcE SMATHERS, 
of Florida, have indicated they will support 
Kennedy’s plan for linking health insurance 
for the eiderly to social security—a measure 
that both opposed in 1960. 

4. An essential element in understanding 
the legislative outlook with a Democrat like 
Kennedy in the White House and a Demo- 
cratic Congress is that the veto need no 
longer be feared. 

To put the point another way, under 
Eisenhower the President’s problem was to 
keep something from happening; under 
Kennedy, it will be to make something hap- 
pen. The change will be refreshing. 

This reversal of the status of the veto 
power is really a symbol of the immensely 
significant shift from a weak and unpolitical 
President, not disposed to tangle with Con- 
gress or to assert his own powers, to a man 
with a view of the Presidential office that is 
in direct line with that of Jackson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. Mr. Ken- 
nedy will be a strong President, likely to 
press hard for his programs and, when nec- 
essary, to fight for them. This does not 
mean he will stubbornly refuse to negotiate 
and compromise when he cannot win the 
whoie loaf. It does mean that, Whe Truman 
and unlike Eisenhower, Mr. Kennedy under- 
stands what the Presidential office has been 
and what it can be. 


THE ROLE OF LYNDON JOHNSON 


5. It is of course still too early to predict 
with certainty the role of Vice President 
LyNnpDon B, JOHNSON both in and out of Con- 
gress. Obviously, when a Senate majority 
leader becomes Vice President and is suc- 
ceeded as leader of the Senate by a close 
colleague of his own party, there may be a 
period of some uncertainty and even tension 
as to their appropriate postures in their new 
positions. We can assume, however, that 
Senator MANSFIELD will expect to be the Sen- 
ate majority leader in fact as well as in 
name. 

Yet a man of Mr. JOHNSON’s extraordinary 
persenal skills and remarkable drive is not 
easily smothered, nor do I think there will 
be any propensity on President Kennedy’s 
part to make the attempt. JOHNSON’s all- 
out support of the Kennedy campaign and 
the party platform following the convention 
makes him a far more attractive figure to 
northern Democrats in January of 1961 than 
he was in January of 1960. 

Vice President JoHNson will for the first 
time in his long career operate from a genu- 
inely national rather than a Texas constitu- 
ency, and the results may be extremely in- 
teresting to behold: In late December, for 
example, President Kennedy announced that 
the Vice President would serve as chairman 
of the Committee on Governmental Con- 
tracts, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of ending discrimination in work for 
the Federal Government. 

, Mr. JOHNSON, with his intimate links with 
the professional leaders of the South both 
in the Senate and out and his close per- 
sonal relationship with House Speaker Sam 


RaYBuRN, could well become chief broker 
between North and South on behalf of the 
Kennedy program. 


THE FORECAST: FAIR AND WARMER ~ 


6. The Democratic study group (DSG), a 
loose organization of liberal Democratic Con- 
gressmen from the North and West, of which 
this writer is a member, was both weakened 
and strengthened by the November results. 
The DSG was weakened in that many of the 
21 defeated Democratic incumbents were 
identified with its purpose. The DSG was 
strengthened, however, by the election of Mr. 
Kennedy because, more than any other group 
in the House of Representatives, members of 
the DSG are in sympathy with his views. 

The DSG will therefore constitute the most 
solid bloc of Kennedy supporters in the 
House, and, I would guess, will cooperate 
closely with Speaker RayBurRN and Majority 
Leader JOHN McCormack in moving the 
President’s program ahead. 

7. Here are some other observations on 
the year ahead in Congress: I would expect 
some internal Democratic tension on the 
question of allowing States to use Federal 
funds to improve teachers’ salaries as well as 
to build classrooms. Speaker Raysurn is 
not enthusiastic about the teachers’ salary 
feature; Senator Kennedy has strongly en- 
dorsed letting the States expend Federal 
funds for either schools or salaries, or both. 

I would anticipate little legislative action 
in the field of agriculture during the first 
session. 

In the field of civil rights, I would expect 
the Kennedy administration, at least in its 
early months, to rely far more on executive 
action than on calls for new legislation. For 
example, Mr. Kennedy said frequently dur- 
ing the campaign that the President could 
greatly advance the cause of equal opportu- 
nity by a stroke of the pen—through an 
Executive order banning discrimination in 
federally assisted housing. 

8. I have deliberately omitted much dis- 
cussion of foreign policy in this essay. It 
is still too soon to see clearly what foreign 
policy problems Mr. Kennedy will bring to 
Congress. I suffer, moreover, from the plight 
of many Congressmen who are deeply inter- 
ested in foreign policy but who, under our 
system, are denied the luxury of many oppor- 
tunities to participate in decisions affect- 
ing it. 

There is one problem in the field of foreign 
affairs, however, that I want to mention. 
Mr. Kennedy will almost certainly be plagued 
in his relations with Congress by an increas- 
ing economic nationalism in many areas of 
the country, especially where unemployment 
is serious. To make the point, if the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act were up for re- 
newal this year, its passage through Con- 
gress would be extremely hazardous. 

Fortunately, the fact that the President- 
elect comes from New England will give him 
a greater sensitivity to the difficulties of in- 
dustries injured by imports. Friends of both 
foreign aid and foreign trade, and Mr. 
Kennedy is a friend, must seek new ways of 
coping with the political and economic 
problems here at home that follow trade ex- 
pansion. Failure to do so will gravely com- 
plicate the already difficult task of fashioning 
progressive foreign economic policies. 

To sum up, the relationship between Pres- 
ident-elect Kennedy and a Democratic Con- 
gress will be significantly different from that 
existing between President Eisenhower and 
a Democratic Congress. I believe the rela- 
tionship will be much more fruitful for our 
country and its purposes, and I say this from 
no excess of partisan zeal. Our constitu- 
tional system works better with a President 
who is a strong leader and with a President 
who understands that politics is the very 
heart of democratic government. For these 
reasons President-elect Kennedy offers hope 
of giving great leadership to our country at 
a time when nothing less will do. 


January 31 


Need for Well-Trained and Well-Qualified 
Diplomats 
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HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, old 
frontiers become new in a matter of 
timing and need; and dollars, in lieu of 
well-trained and well-qualified diplo- 
mats may be dollars ill spent. 

These and related subjects are intelli- 
gently discussed by Editor Virgil Pink- 
ley in the December 15, 1960, edition of 
the Indio (Calif.) Daily News. 

Mr. President,-:in order that Members 
of the Congress and others may have 
an opportunity to read Mr. Pinkley’s 
column, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

For Your INFORMATION 
(By Virgil Pinkley) 

President-elect John F. Kennedy is plac- 
ing considerable stress on overseas problems, 
especially the African and Latin American 
continents in his conferences and state- 
ments. 

This is good and entirely necessary. 

For the past 25 years Washington has put 
much of its attention on Western Europe 
and more recently the Middle East. Africa 
was seldom mentioned or considered and only 
passing attention has been paid the Far Pa- 
cific and Asia. We have taken Canada for 
granted and been indifferent toward Mexico 
and Latin America generally. This has been 
wrong and now we must pay the price for 
these mistakes. 

ESSENTIAL TO REBUILD 


Obviously it was essential to rebuild and 
protect Western Europe because the imme- 
diate danger of Russia and communism was 
greatest there. Further, we dared not per- 
mit the industrial establishment and know- 
how of Europe to fall into Red hands. 

But as we poured billions into Western 
Europe we spent more than was necessary 
and we did not invest too wisely. This was 
due to poor programs and even poorer execu- 
tion of them. We attempted too many big, 
costly, and grandiose plans which required 
years to complete. We needed more village 
level projects and to work on a person-to- 
person level. 

Had we done a better job in Europe, there 
would have been half a billion to a billion 
dollars available annually from the funds 
we poured out to be of assistance to Latin 
America, Africa and key nations in the 
Orient. We did not think and operate in 
global terms and make moves involving en- 
tire continents as Russia has done and as 
Moscow and Red China are now doing. 

STRIVES TO IMPROVE 

As he strives to improve our position over- 
seas, I hope the newly elected President will 
consider some of the following: 

1, There is urgent need to establish an 
academy to train diplomats which has stand- 
ards and achievements comparable to West 
Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force Academy. 
This is not necessarily a new idea, but it 
is an essential one. We cannot afford to be 
without such an institution. 

2. Until such an academy is in being, we 
should like to see an Assistant Secretary of 
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State appointed to coordinate programs for 
all colleges and universities having depart- 
ments or colleges devoted to training pro- 
spective young men and women with excep- 
tional ability and dedication to enter gov- 
ernmental and private business overseas. 
This individual should report directly—and 
weekly—to the President and the Secretary 
of State. He should recruit likely candidates 
and raise the standards and prestige of peo- 
ple engaged in such careers. He ghould 
bring about some of the loyalty and esprit de 
corps achieved in the FBI by J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

3. Any schools training people for foreign 
service should be encouraged. They should 
be assisted in attracting some of our best 
young people. Their courses should be 
broadened and improved. 

4. If the Federal Government passes on 
any more money to education, we would like 
to see some of it spent to train better per- 
sonnel for oversea service and to increase 
the number of doctors and dentists and 
technical experts. 

5. The President could assist in improving 
our education by urging higher standards, 
suggesting that more emphasis be placed on 
basic subjects and proposing that schools 
concentrate more on mathematics, science, 
psychology, economics, history and lan- 
guages, languages, languages. 

President Eisenhower has done much to 
further the prestige of the White House and 
to improve the moral tone of government. 

We would like to see Senator Kennedy 
with his appeal for youth, inspire and guide 
youth to greater efforts and achievements. 
The President-elect has said that we face 
new challenges, we must explore new fron- 
tiers and greater sacrifices will be essential. 
But as yet he has not spelled out any of 
the specific goals or the routes to be blazed 
or followed. 

We want the new President to stress the 
advantages to the individual and the Na- 
tion, of families living, working and praying 
together and more closely—the need for 
discipline—the values and virtues of hard 
work and thrift—the necessity to do a full 
hours work for a full hours pay—to end the 
idea that the Government. owes everyone 
an income and that handouts are what 
made or will keep America truly great. 

The President can bring about a new and 
refreshing approach to service in all fields. 
There should be an end to so-called hard- 
ship posts. There can be a further develop- 
ment of the overdue trend to accept men 
and women of all races, creeds and colors 
as human beings and equals, to judge them 
on their character and achievements rather 
than by wealth, position and affiliation. 

Few men in the White House ever had 
the challenges or opportunities facing John 
F. Kennedy. If he remembers at all times 
that he is the President of all Americans— 
180-million-plus of us—and a leader of the 
free world, he can be a statesman instead 
of a politician. We and freemen need des- 
perately statesmen. The individual who 
is indeed a statesman should have little 
trouble about re-election. Anyway, would it 
not be better to serve, inspire and lead as 
a great statesman with courage, intelligence 
and vigor for 4 years, than to be a hack 
politician for a number of terms? Abraham 
Lincoln served in the White House for only 
a little more than 4 years, but what 4 years 
of lasting greatness they were. 


The finest plan for foreign aid conceived 
by Washington will be no better than the 
men and women who represent us abroad 
and execute the program. 

One doctor like a Tom Dooley, or an artist 
like Marion Anderson who goes abroad and 
lives and works and associates with people 
do us and freedom more good than millions 
poured into assistance to government or 
questionable long-range projects. When we 
send dedicated teachers, agricultural experts, 





doctors, nurses and dentists overseas to 

really help, we are presenting America’s fin- 
est traits and these projects can be our 
greatest monuments to understanding, good 
will and enduring friendship. 

For many, many years the Russians have 
assigned some of their best people and they 
have spent considerable sums at the village 
level throughout Africa. We see the results 
in Guinea and in a Patrice Lumumba of the 
Congo. We have done little or nothing. Our 
representation in most cases has been sec- 
ond rate at best. 

So, we must move and quickly. 

Now the Reds have a bridgehead in Latin 
America in Cuba and they are actively at 
work in Mexico, Venezuela, the Argentine 
and other parts of South America. All these 
nations are essential to us as sources for raw 
materials, as markets for our goods and serv- 
ices and from defense standpoints. 

Africa is the world’s greatest unopened 
treasure chest. Nearly 300 million people 
live there. These new nations are going to 
remain truly neutral, join with the West, or 
lean toward or move into the Communist 
camp. From strategic and geographical 
standpoints, especially in this atomic and 
rocket age, Africa is vital. 

Yes indeed, the new administration should 
be concerned about the outside world and 
especially Latin America and Africa. 





Capital Punishment: The ‘Issues and the 
Evidence 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, I reintroduced my bills to 
abolish capital punishment. In this 
Congress they are known as H.R. 844 and 
H.R. 829. 

In further support of these measures, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following report, which is the 
majority report to the Massachusetts 
Legislature of the Special Commission to 
Investigate the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The report appeared in the 
autumn 1960 issue of the Catholic 
Lawyer. 

The Most Reverend Thomas J. Riley, 
auxiliary bishop of Boston, who was a 
member of this special committee, dis- 
sented from the majority report. He has 
written an article which explans his dis- 
sent, and details the arguments for the 
retention of capital punishment, which, 
in his opinion, outweigh those contained 
in the majority report. In fairness to 
Monsignor Riley, his article, which ap- 
peared in the same issue of the Catholic 
Lawyer, is also set forth. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: THE ISSUES AND THE 
EVIDENCE 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts re- 
quires that if a person is to justify the kill- 
ing of another by a plea of self-defense, he 
must establish that he had a reasonable ap- 
prehension of great bodily harm and a rea- 
sonable belief that no other means would 
suffice to prevent such harm. The right of 
self-defense does not accrue to @ person un- 
til he has availed himself of all proper means 
to avoid physical combat. Thus, the person 
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claiming the privilege of self-defense must 
establish that there existed an actual ne- 
cessity for taking life, or at. least that such 
a necessity reasonably seemed to exist; and 
that the necessity seemed so apparent, im- 
minent, and convincing to him as to lead 
him to believe that he could defend himself 
only by taking the life of his attacker. A 
person may not claim the privilege of seif- 
defense merely because, at the recollection 
of some injury or past wrong, he has become 
so angry that he is moved to kill. There is 
imposed upon everyone the duty of keeping 
his passions under restraint. This is the law. 

The Commission believes that the existing 
principles are valid. It believes further that 
the State has the same right to take a life 
as an individual; provided, that it can be 
established that it is absolutely necessary for 
the protection of society. 

The commission, further, accepts and en- 
dorses the report of its own subcommittee on 
moral arguments for and against the death 
penalty, said subcommittee consisting of 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, Rev. Dr. Dana 
McLean Greeley, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
J. Riley, which unanimously presented the 
opinion that— 

“The only moral ground on which the State 
could conceivably possess the right to de- 
stroy human life would be if this were in- 
dispensable for the protection or preserva- 
tion of other lives. This places the burden 
of proof on those who believe that capital 
punishment exercises a deterrent effect on 
the potential criminal. Unless they can es- 
tablish that the death penalty does, in fact, 
protect other lives at the expense of one, 
there is no moral justification for the State 
to take life.” 

Those who favor capital punishment have 
not, however, accepted responsibility for 
demonstrating that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, organized as a Commonwealth, 
kill only because of necessity, and that there 
is no other means of protection available. 
Their position appears to be that the exist- 
ence of the law requires no justification and 
that its usefulness may be assumed. It is 
for those who would change it to prove the 
desirability of so doing. 

The commission believes such a position 
is untenable. It is perhaps because of it, 
however, that the testimony of those who 
have expressed themselves as favoring capi- 
tal punishment has been largely limited to 
statements of conviction, albeit, sincerely 
held and often grounded in significant but 
not systematic and critically evaluated ex- 
periences. These convictions though vari- 
ously expressed, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Death is the appropriate and deserved 
penalty for one who has committed murder 
in the first degree. 

2. The abolition of the death penalty in 
Massachusetts would encourage gangsters to 


come to Massachusetts and would result in 


an increase in murder. 

3. The execution of murderers is neces- 
sary to protect ourselves against the proba- 
bility that they will again commit murder. 

4. The abolition of the death penalty in 
Massachusetts would increase the danger- 
ousness of police work and the numbers of 
police killed in line of duty. 

5. The penalty of death should be re- 
tained because it is a more effective deter- 
rent to potential murderers than life im- 
prisonment or any other penalty. 

The statement that death is the appro- 
priate and deserved penalty for murder is 
one of honest belief rather than of fact. 
Those who support it by reference to the 
biblical injunction to take “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth” overlook the 
fact that this represented a limitation upon 
the then existing practice of unlimited venge- 
ance in which the penalty, which was 
sometimes a life for an insult, was dispro- 
portionate to the injury. They also forget 
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that in ancient Judaism “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” was interpreted 
to justify equitable financial damages rather 
than literal vengeance, and that the New 
Testament expressed a principle which, 
while not always realized in practice, is a 
goal worth seeking to attain: 

“But I say unto you which hear, love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you 
* * * For if you do good to them which do 
good to you, what thanks have ye? For sin- 
ners also do even the same.” 

In fact, there are probably few believers 
in capital punishment who would consider 
it either just or desirable to put all murderers 
to death. It is because in practice we do 
not find the penalty of death appropriate 
that we now execute for murder in all of 
the United States fewer than 55 persons 
im a year. Moreover, an examination of 
the cases of those who are executed would 
show that they are not more deserving of 
punishment or more dangerous than those 
we do not kill; in fact, the most dangerous 
are likely to be the legally insane whom 
we do not execute and those, perhaps, most 
deserving of punishment, are the few hired 
killers who are rarely convicted and who are 
most likely to be killed by their competitors. 
To a considerable extent, the choice of those 
to be executed depends on chance factors 
that have nothing to do with the merits of 
the case. 

Lewis E. Lawes, longtime warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, wrote: “It seldom happens that 
& person who is able to have eminent defense 
attorneys is convicted of murder in the first 
degree, and very rare indeed that such a 
person is executed. Incidentally, a large 
number of those who are executed were too 
poor to hire a lawyer, counsel being ap- 
pointed for them by the State.” ! 

Clinton Duffy, formerly warden of San 
Quentin in California, told the American 
Correctional Association in 1956: “Seldom 
is a person of means executed. If he has a 
competent attorney, who develops the case, 
and who can play upon the emotions of the 
jury, the defendant usually receives a con- 
viction in a lesser degree.” * 

A study has been made®* of 110 men ex- 
ecuted in California. It is based upon 
psychiatric studies of these offenders made 
at San Quentin. The following excerpts are 
illustrative of the kinds of persons executed: 

“1. The psychiatric report on this case 
reads: ‘We are all agreed that he is mentally 
defective and partly out of contact with 
reality, and his mental illness falls into the 
schizophrenic category, has had catatonic 
and hebephrenic elements. 

“ ‘At present he is so depressed and so agi- 
tated, despite electric shock treatment, that 
we are all agreed he is too insane to be 
executed. We recommend early transfer to 
Mendocino State Hospital.’ ” 

“2. The psychiatric report indicated that 
the prisoner was a chronic alcoholic with a 
history of amnesia and blackouts. His over- 
all picture ‘resembles that of a psychoneu- 
rotic with hysterical and schizoid features.’ 
He was of dull normal intelligence and had 
‘deep-seated feeling of inferiority,’ and felt 
quite threatened by interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

“3. In this case the man claimed to be 
under an influence that made him say “Yes” 
to everything the police asked. When he 
first saw the victim of his crime a voice said 
to him ‘Yes, this is the man.’ The psychia- 
trists said of this prisoner that “he is a 
psychoneurotic and psychopathic and has 


Lawes, “Life and Death in Sing Sing,” 
pp. 155-156 (1928). 

* From a paper read at the Annual Congress 
of Corrections, Section Meeting on Capital 
Punishment, August 1956. 

*Carter, “Capital Punishment in Cali- 
fornia, 1938-58” (1953). 
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sufficient mental instability to fall in the 
group of paranoid schizophrenics. * * * We 
are all in agreement, however, that though 
he is medically insane, he knows fairly well 
the crime he committed and the sentence 
imposed on him. He is considered to be 
legally sane at this time.” Because of the 
question of his sanity there was a delay in 
execution of 2,200 days. 

“4, This man stated that there was abso- 
lutely no motive ‘to the offense other than 
his desire to do away with himself. He felt 
that if he could go to the gas chamber 
he would achieve his own self-destruction 
which he could not do on his own initiative 
because of his Catholic belief. The psychi- 
atric report on this case reads, ‘* * * his 
deterioration quotient is 38 percent which is 
extremely high, and hard to explain in view 
of his age, and suggests the possibility of 
some intercranial damage, as well as emo- 
tional incapacity * * * typically psycho- 
pathic.’ 

“5. Of this man it was said.in the psychi- 
atric report: ‘* * * some deterioration was 
indicated, and his intellectual efficiency was 
somewhat below expectancy in the areas 
that had to do with the understanding of 
the demands inherent in certain social situ- 
ations. The Rorschach test was highly col- 
ored with material .usually given by psy- 
chotics who have some awareness of ‘their 
condition and have set up a psychoneurotic 
defense against the inroads of their psycho- 
sis. It is also quite possible that the syphil- 
itic infection of "1930, and the head injuries 
he claims to have had, had a deleterious 
effect on his personality structure * * *; 
signs of organic involvement appear.’ 

“6. Concerning this case the psychiatrists 
wrote, ‘We had a telegram from Western 
State Hospital, Washington, which said, 
“(he) is a psychotic of years standing, and 
is entitled to every consideration which the 
law will allow chronic psychotics. who are 
mentally irresponsible.” His diagnosis is 
psychosis with psychopathic personality.’’”’ 

Those who favor capital punishment be- 
cause it is the justly deserved penalty for 
murder must, therefore, ask themselves 
whether they would apply it in every case of 
murder. If they would apply it only to 
some offenders, they should ask on what 
basis it is to be determined which among 
the convicted murderers are the ones who 
deserve to die and which should be sent to 
prison for life instead? They will need to 
consider that the death penalty, in fact, is 
now applied to only a little more than 50 
persons a year, in all the country, among the 
nearly 7,000 who kill, and that those who are 
executed are unlikely to be either the most 
dangerous or the most culpable. 

That the abolition of the death penalty 
would encourage gangsters to come to 
Massachusetts and would result in an in- 
crease in murders is an opinion not sup- 

by any evidence. On the contrary, 
all of the available evidence suggests that 
no such effect would follow. It has not 
happened in Rhode Island, which has been 
without capital punishment for more than 
a hundred years and which is adjacent to 
the capital punishment States of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. It has not hap- 
pened in Michigan which has been without 
capital punishment since 1847 and which 
is adjacent to the capital punishment State 
of Indiana and within a hundred miles of 
Chicago in the capital punishment State 
of Illinois. 

In their testimony before the commis- 
sion, the representatives of the Massachu- 
setts Police Chiefs’ Association expressed 
the firm opinion that to abolish capital 
punishment would deprive the police of 
necessary protection and expose them to 
the risk of being killed by criminals who 
would have no reason to fear execution for 
their act. The commission, being appre- 
ciative of the importance, the difficulty, 
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and the dangerousness of the work of the 
police in safeguarding the lives and prop- 
erty of all of us, gave serious study to this 
opinion. It is agreed that not only are the 
police entitled to every proper protection 
that can be given them, but that the people 


of Massachusetts have an obligation to | 


make quite clear to offenders that the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth support them in 
the performance of their often hazardous 
duties. 

Representatives of the Massachusetts Po- 
lice Chiefs’ Association cited several cases 
to support their conviction that the exist- 
ence of a statute providing for capital pun- 
ishment for murder was a deterrent and a 
safeguard. 

“In 1934, when he was a sergeant, he re- 
ceived a call at 1 a.m. that two men had 
committed robbery on a bootlegger. While 
enroute to the situation, and unarmed, he 
came across the robbers, whose car was stuck 
in the snow. He stopped to apprehend 
them and one of them stuck a gun in his 
belly. He reminded them that they could 
only get away in a police car, and if they 
killed him they would be caught. They 
agreed to go along with him. 

“At another time, with an officer from 
Kingston, they came across some rum run- 
ners at Humarock and presently found 
themselves covered by ‘hired guns.’ Some- 
one said ‘Don’t knock off these guys. They 
give you the chair in this State.’ And the 
offenders were taken into custody. 

“Three years ago, a policeman was called 
to deal with the case of a deaf mute who 
shot his brother in the arm and left a note 
saying ‘do not have any cops follow me or I 
will kill them.’ The policeman and his 
men cornered the deaf mute, who was armed, 
and who, when asked why he did not shoot, 
replied ‘Do you think I want the electric 
chair?’ 

“Reference was made to the case of Chief 
Matthew Mantoni of Mendon, who was mur- 
dered at the Red Rooster Cafe by one Ward, 
who had been drinking and who held the 
waiters in the cafe as hostages. One of 
them managed to tell Mantoni, who came to 
get Ward, whom he knew, and Ward shot 
Mantoni and a girl. Upon examination by 
psychiatrists, Ward was found sane, but he 
became insane while he was confined in jail 
and was, therefore, committed to Bridge- 
water. After 18 months there, he was re- 
leased and brought into court where he 
pleaded guilty to second-degree murder and 
was sent to State prison. He has tried to es- 
cape and the witness believes he would not 
hesitate to kill a guard to accomplish this 
purpose, if we did not have the death pen- 
alty in Massachusetts. 

“Two boys were apprehended by the police 


- for stealing a car. When the police arrrived, 


the 17-year old boy produced a gun which 
his 15-year old companion did not know he 
had. The younger boy grabbed it because, 
as he said, he ‘did not want to go to the 
electric chair.’ ” 

It was also pointed out that since the rob- 
bery in Needham by the Millen-Faber trio, 
during which a policeman responding to the 
bank alarm was one of those killed, there 
have been no killings during bank robberies 
in Massachusetts. The police attributed this 
to the fact that the robbers were executed. 


It is, of course, impossible for either the 
police or the commission to know what 
weight to give to the verbal utterances of 
offenders under condition of great emotional 
stress or to know whether the prospect of 
rotting in prison would have as great or a 
greater effect than the somewhat remote 
prospect of being burned. It should, per- 
haps, be noted that the Millen-Faber kill- 
ings occurred during the period when capital 
punishment in Massachusetts was mandatory 
upon conviction of first degree murder, and 
that Millens and Faber were executed for it. 
The period of freedom from such killings 
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has been one in which the mandatory pro- 
vision was modified to permit life imprison- 
ment upon the jury’s recommendation of 
mercy. There have also been no killings 
during bank robberies in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the period of the last 10 years when no 
person convictec. of murder in the first degree 
in Massachusetts has been executed. 

The commission also heard testimony from 
the police in the noncapital punishment 
State of Rhode Island. The police chief of 
Providence expressed the opinion that a ma- 
jority of the police chiefs of Rhode Island 
were opposed to capital punishment. This 
opinion received the support of a telegram 
from the president of the Rhode Island Po- 
lice Chiefs’ Association asking that he be 
recorded as opposed to capital punishment. 

It is, of course, possible that one could 
stand in opposition to capital punishment, 
even if it did offer some additional measure 
of protection to the police, because of at- 
tendant and offsetting disadvantages. The 
commission, therefore, specifically asked the 
police chief of Providence if he believed that 
the police in Rhode Island are in greater 
danger because of the abolition of capital 
punishment there. He expressed the opinion 
that they are not. 

Harold Langlois, assistant director, correc- 
tional services of the State of Rhode Island, 
said: 


“It. has been argued by police officials in 
various localities throughout the country 
that execution is a deterrent to the crime 
of murder. As a former special agent of the 
FBI, I spent 9 years as a law enforcement 
officer. Never, at any time, have I observed 
one single instance wherein the existence 
of the death penalty served as the stop to 
pulling of a trigger as a preventive to 
murder. As a law enforcement officer, I 
have talked with the accused and taken a 
statement of confession to the crime of 
murder. I was impressed to a marked de- 
gree with the intricate and involved drives 
of emotion and unmet needs within the 
murderer which I am sure were responsible 
for the horrendous and vile deed which cul- 
minated in his crime. This expression of 
thought does not imply that beneath this 
breast beats the tender heart of easy forgive- 
ness and patient acceptance of any and all 
wrongdoing. I firmly believe in our social 
order as we know it. Other methods of the 
penalty to fit the crime are more effective 
in both the individual situation and cer- 
tainly are of substantially greater value to 
society and to the preservation of the dignity 
of man than a summary execution.” 

The commission has substantial reason to 
believe that in other parts of the United 
States, and within the same State, there are 
differences of opinion among the police as 
to the protective advantages of capital pun- 
ishment, Certainly, for whatever may be the 
reason, not all police, even in Massachusetts, 
favor capital punishment. One of the most 
eminent of police chiefs, the late (1953) 
August Vollmer of Berkeley, Calif., formerly 
president of the International Police Chiefs’ 
Association and director of the study of 
police conditions in the United States for 
the National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, expressed his opposition 
to the death penalty in a paper entitled, 
“The Case Against Capital Punishment in 
California.” 

The comparative studies of police safety 
from which summaries are given in the pre- 
ceding section indicate that, for areas that 
are properly comparable, the risks of the 
police being killed by criminals are, if any- 
thing, slightly less tn cities in the States not 
having capital punishment. 

The commission can only conclude that 
the claim that the abolition of the death 
penalty would increase the dangerousness of 
police work is not supported by the evidence. 
On the contrary, the evidence indicates that 


no increase in the dangerousness of police 
work would follow abolition. 

The claim that the execution of murder- 
ers is necessary to protect ourselves against 
the probability that they will again commit 
serious offenses also seems of little merit. 
It is not possible to say that no murderer 
sentenced to a life term will ever kill again. 
Neither is it possible to say that any other 
person, prisoner or nonprisoner, who has 
not killed will, of a certainty, never kill. 
The evidence given in the preceding section 
of this report indicates that convicted mur- 
derers have a much lower risk rate than 
other offenders. This is consistent with the 
much more extensive study made by the 
British Royal Commission on Capital Pun- 
ishment 1949-53 which said, “The evi- 
dence given to us in countries we visited 
(which included the United States), and 
the information we received from others, 
were uniformly to the effect that murderers 
are no more likely than any other prisoners 
to commit acts of violence against officers 
or fellow prisoners or to attempt to escape; 
on the contrary, it would appear that in all 
countries murderers are on the whole, bet- 
ter behaved than most prisoners.” * 

Undoubtedly, the chief argument ad- 
vanced in favor of capital punishment is 
that it is a more effective deterrent than a 
sentence of life imprisonment because what 
human beings fear most is the loss of their 
lives. This overlooks the fact that the de- 
sire to live is not constant in intensity and 
that it may be, and often is, overridden by 
other motives such as the desire to rescue 
a loved one from danger, the feeling of duty 
and responsibility on the part of a police- 
man, a fireman, or a soldier, or even the 


‘need on the part of the suicide to escape 


from an intolerable situation. The fact is 
that the number of murderers who execute 
themselves by committing suicide far ex- 
ceeds the number who are executed by the 
State for their crimes. 

It is obviously impossible for anyone to 
determine with certainty what is in the 
mind of the murderer at the time he com- 
mits his crime. The circumstances of these 
crimes, however, are such as to suggest that 
they either act without consideration of the 
penalty or it seems to be such a remote and 
unlikely event as to have no deterrent effect. 
Anyone who is capable of analyzing the 
situation rationally might well be justified 
in thinking that his chances of execution 
are slim indeed. ; 

In a paper delivered at the 86th Annual 
Congress of Corrections in 1956 former 
Warden Clinton Duffy of San Quentin Prison 
said: 

“It has been a part of my work to inter- 
view, over these 26 years, several thousands 
of prisoners, their families, and friends. I 
have studied their individual cases. 

“From 1929 to 1952 I talked with every 
man that was committed to San Quentin 
Prison under the penalty of death. Many of 
these men have been executed, others com- 
mitted to life imprisonment, some without 
possibility of parole. A few have had new 
trials or reversals. Some have died while 
serving their sentences within the prison 
walls. f 

“I have personally asked every man (and 
two women) if they gave any thought to 
the fact that they might be executed should 
they commit a murder or a crime that is 
covered by the death penalty. I have asked 
hundreds—yes, thousands of prisoners, who 
have committed homicides, and who were 
not sentenced to death, whether or not they 
thought of the death penalty before the 
commission of their act. 


“I have interviewed and have asked the 
same question of thousands of robbers who 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Capi- 
tal Punishment 1949-53, pp. 216-217. 
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have used a gun or other deadly weapon in 
the commission of their stickup. They are, 
of course, potential murderers. 

“I have, to date, not had one person say 
that he had ever thought of the death pen- 
alty prior to the commission of his crime.” 

Warden Duffy’s views were further con- 
firmed by a subcommittee of our Commis- 
sion which held extensive interviews with 
@ number of first-degree lifers in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts prisons. Of the 
14 first-degree murderers interviewed by our 
subcommittee, every one said that he had 
not thought even for an instant of the puni- 
tive consequences of his act prior to the 
commission of his crime. 

The rates of murder and nonnegligent 
manslaughter presented in this report show 
clearly that the rates in Massachusetts, with 
capital punishment, and Rhode Island, with- 
out it, are not appreciably different. The 
rates in other abolition States are as low or 
lower than those of neighboring capital pun- 
ishment States. It is sometimes suggested 
that these rates, being based upon the num- 
ber of offenses committed, show how fre- 
quently capital punishment has failed to 
deter, but they give no indication of how 
many would have committed murder if the 
death penalty had not been provided for. 
This position would require us to assume 
that the people of Massachusétts are so dif- 
ferent from those of Rhode Island, and that 
the people of Michigan are so different from 
those of Illinois, that if the death penalty 
were not present in the capital punishment 
States, their people would be more likely 
to commit murders than the people of Rhode 
Island and Michigan. Such a contention 
seems unreasonable. It becomes even more 
obviously so if one compares the rates in 
the same State before and after abolition, or 
the rates during the period of executions 
under a mandatory death penalty, as in 
Massachusetts, with the rates during the 
recent 10-year period of no executions and 
the 5-year period of permissive life imprison- 
ment. If the entire population of Massa- 
chusetts were give a cold vaccine and no one 
in Rhode Island received it, and if under 
these circumstances, the frequency rate of 
colds was the same in Massachusetts as in 
Rhode Island, would anyone seriously ad- 
vance the argument that we might have had 
a still higher rate in Massachusetts if we 
had not all been vaccinated? Would it not 
be more logical to conclude that the vaccine 
was ineffective? 

This is not to say that there may never be 
an exceptional case in which the threat of 
capital punishment may be a greater deter- 
rent factor than the threat of life imprison- 
ment. But it must also be recognized that 
there are demonstrable instamces of per- 
sons who are led to kill by the desire for 
capital punishment, which is used as an 
indirect way of committing suicide by those 
who wish to die, but cannot bring them- 
selves to the point of self-execution. Some 
such cases are summarized and sources of 
other evidence are given earlier in this 
report. j 

Against the possibilty that the dea 
penalty may in some exceptional case deter 
some potential murderer who would not 
be deterred by a sentence of life imprison- 
ment, there must, then, be set the evidence 
that people do occasionally kill as an in- 
direct means of committing suicide. It ap- 
pears that in the United States, or at least 
in New England, both are infrequent, and 
since there is no appreciable difference in 
the rates of criminal homicide in compar- 
able capital and noncapital punishment 
States, the one factor must offset the other. 

It has been said that the reason capital 
punishment does not deter is because it is 
so infrequently used. The obvious answer 
is that the rate of criminal homicide is 
highest in the States and the countries 
where, and at the periods of time, when 








because it is used so infrequently might 
logically be expected to favor not only an 
extension of its use, but also public execu- 
tions in order to increase its deterrent force. 
There appear to be few, if any, among us 
who now advocate such a course. 

There appears, in fact, to be no greater 
deterrent effect in capital punishment than 
in a sentence of life imprisonment. It is 
almost axiomatic that the deterrent effect 
of punishment depends upon its certainty 
and the closeness in time with which it 
follows the offense. Every day in Massa- 
chusetts, normal men and women unde- 
terred by the threat of death from traffic 
accidents, which kill 40,000 people a year 
in the United States, pass on curves and 
hills, run through traffic lights, jaywalk 
and drive at excessive speeds. Would these 
same people, who run the risk of being 
Killed, be likely to jaywalk if they were 
sure that if they did so they would, in 9 
cases out of 10, be thoroughly splashed with 
mud? Would they risk death, as they do 
now by running through traffic lights, if 
they were sure that in 8 cases out of 10 
the result would be only, but surely, a dented 
fender? , 

The commission is persuaded that the so- 
cial usefulness of capital punishment is in- 
significant and is far outweighed by its 
considerable social damage. There is here 
no question of being either soft or tough 
with murderers. It is easy to understand 
the force of human emotions which causes 
an individual who has had a member of his 
family, or a close personal friend, mur- 
dered, to feel like taking the law into his 
own hands and Killing the murderer. But 
killing the killer does not restore the vic- 
tim’s life, nor prevent another killing. Such 
an act would be vengeance which, however, 
understandably motivated, is nevertheless 
clearly and wisely forbidden by public pol- 
icy. Yet it should be explicitly recognized 
that vengeance, pure and simple, may often 
be the unspoken, unadmitted, and unrecog- 
nized motive behind the rationalization of 
deterrence. Vengeance is an emotional 
spree that is too harmful for us to afford 
in a civilized community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The .essential question, therefore, is 
whether capital punishment does more so0- 
clal harm than good. The majority of the 
commission believes that it does. They are 
persuaded that: 

Capital punishment is not a better protec- 
tion against murder than a sentence of life 
imprisonment. Its deterrent effect is slight 
and is offset by its encouragement to un- 
stable individuals to commit murder. 

It does not contribute to the reduction 
of murder, it is simply an easy and harm- 
ful way of satisfying the need to “do some- 
thing about it.” ' 

It is the swiftness and certainty of pun- 
ishment and not its severity that deters. 
There is reason to believe that trials would 
be shorter, and conviction more swift and 
certain, if life imprisonment rather than 
death were the maximum penalty, 

There is reason also to believe that trials 
would be less sensational, would appeal less 
to the morbid, and have a less harmful effect 
on the unstable if the sentence of death 
were not an issue. 

It is not true that life imprisonment 
means that dangerous offenders will be free 
again in a short time. Even if it were, the 
remedy would be to insist upon a profes- 
sional correctional, parole and pardon ad- 
ministration rather than to retain capital 
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punishment as a substitute for our failure 
to establish a proper system of control. 

All human beings are fallible. Mistakes 
have been made in convicting men of mur- 
ders they did not commit, and such mistakes 
may reasonably be expected to occur again 
in the future. The finality of the death 
penalty removes the possibility of making 
restitution for such human errors in judg- 
ment and confronts all men with the pos- 
sibility that they could at some time be 
erroneously convicted of murder and ‘exe- 
cuted. 

The factors that determine to what charge 
a defendant may plead, and on what charge 
he may be tried and convicted, are so much 
affected by the circumstances of time, place 
and persons, that whether the offender is 
now sentenced to death or to life imprison- 
ment depends not upon his dangerousness, 
nor his culpability, but on the vagarics of 
chance. ; 

The accepted objective of any modern 
correctional system is to work toward and 
assist the rehabilitation and reformation of 
offenders. To this end the staff is trained 
in correctional methods and encouraged to 
accept the assumption that no prisoner is 
beyond hope of redemption. Capital pun- 
ishment is inconsistent with this basic 
premise, and with the correctional objectives 
of the warden who must carry out the sen- 
tence, as it is inconsistent with the duties 
of the physician. It has, in fact, been sug- 
gested that capital punishment by injection 
would be simpler, swifter, less mutilating 
and less painful than any other method. 
Such proposals, however, get little serious 
consideration because it is considered un- 
likely that any reputable physician would be 

to give such an injection. It is 
equally difficult to find wardens who favor 
capital punishment since it is equally in- 
consistent with their professional princi- 
ples and objectives. 

The existence of capital punishment tends 
to cheapen human life. It tends to encour- 
age both children and adults to believe that 
physical violence, the ultimate form of which 
is putting an individual to death, is a proper 
method of resolving social and personal con- 
flict. 

Each individual is the product of a contin- 
uing interaction between his hereditary po- 
tentialities and his environment. Part of his 
environment is social. Without freeing the 
individual criminal from any portion of his 
proper personal responsibility, therefore, so- 
ciety as a whole must accept some measure 
of responsibility for those conditions which 
produce crime. 

Whatever penalty we impose on those who 
are adjudged guilty of crime is morally valid 
only to the extent that it accomplishes two 
purposes—first, the protection of society 
against further offense by the criminal; sec- 
ond, the rehabilitation of the criminal and 
his restoration to a useful, moral life wher- 
ever this is possible. If any punishment other 
than the death penalty will effectively ac- 
complish these purposes, the death penalty 
should be abolished. 

Dead, the offender can make no restitution 
for his offense. Alive, he may not only 
be the object of useful study by those in- 
terested in preventing such behavior in oth- 
ers, but he may make his person available 
as a subject for medical and other experi- 
mentation, as a considerable number of pris- 
oners throughout the country regularly do, 
often at great risk to themselves. 

The only moral ground on which the State 
could conceivably possess the right to de- 
stroy one human life would be if this were 
indispensable for the protection or preserva- 
tion of the life of another. This places the 
burden of proof on those who believe that 
capital punishment exercises a deterrent ef- 
fect, on the potential criminal. Unless they 
can establish that the death penalty does in 
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fact protect innocent lives at the expense 
of guilty ones, there is no moral justification 
for the State to take life. 

The essential evidence obtained by the 
Commission, and the conclusions of the ma- 
jority, have now been set forth. It remains 
for the Legislature and the people of Massa- 
chusetts to reach their own conclusions. 
Perhaps many will find themselves in the 
position of Sir Ernest Gowers who, after years 
of eminent service to his country, became in 
1949 the Chairman of the Royal Commission 
to consider whether the liability to suffer 
capital punishment should be limited or 
modified. Having now, after 5 years com- 
pleted his task, he writes: 

“Before serving on the Royal Commission 
I, like most other people, had given no great 
thought to the problem. If I had been asked 
for my opinion, I should probably have said 
that I was in favor of the death penalty, and 
disposed to regard abolitionists as people 
whose hearts were bigger than their heads. 
Four years of close study gradually dispelled 
that feeling. In the end I became convinced 


_ that abolitionists were right in their conclu- 


sions—though I could not agree with all their 
arguments—and that so far from the senti- 
mental approach leading into their camp and 
the rational one into that of the supporters, 
it was the other way about.” 

It is important that the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations be neither accepted nor re- 
jected until after they have been examined 
and evaluated as carefully as possible. No 
man’s opinion is entitled to be given much 
weight unless he has, to the best of his 
ability, and with some success, made serious 
effort to examine and review the facts and 
the issues. The Commission submits its re- 
port on confidence that the people of Massa- 
chusetts have both the ability and the desire 
to consider the evidence and to act upon it 
wisely. 

THE RIGHT OF THE STATE To INFLICT 
CaPITaAL PUNISHMENT 


On December 30, 1958, the special com- 
mission established in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for the purpose of investi- 
gating and studying the abolition of the 
death penalty in capital cases presented to 
the Governor the final report of ite delibera- 
tions. The majority report of the commis- 
sion recommended the abolition of the 
death penalty. A minority report, signed by 
two members of the commission, one of 
whom was the present writer, held that abo- 
lition would be inopportune at this time. 
The present article embodies the reasoning 
which led to this conclusion. 

The opinion to which I have subscribed 
assumes and is derived from the following 
fundamental postulates: 

1. There is a supreme and all-perfect 
being, God, who has created man and upon 
whom man depends for his continued exist- 
ence. 

2. By his possession of a spiritual soul, 
which is the source and explanation of his 
characteristically human activity, man is 
elevated above the material universe with 
which his body is related. 

3. Man is capable of self-determined ac- 
tivity, through which he rises above the 
factors which may exercise a compulsive in- 
fluence upon him. The normal man is thus 
capable of charting his own course over the 
period of his earthly existence. 

4. In the relationship between man and 
God there arises the moral law, which is 
the expression of man’s obligation to follow 
those courses of action which are in con- 
formity with the essential requirements and 
tendencies of his nature, and to avoid those 
courses of action which lack this conformity. 

5. As created by God, man is destined to 
live in society with his fellow men, Man's 
natural social condition implies the exist- 
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ence of a social entity, of which the organ- 
ized expression is the state. 

6. The purpose of the state is to provide 
for the temporal welfare of its individual 
members. The very nature of the state im- 
plies, therefore, divine authorization to take 
whatever steps are necessary to assure its 
own existence and to guard against the 
dangers which threaten it, consistent with 
the more fundamental principles of the 
natural law. 

7. Only God, who created human life, 
has the right to take it away. Since, how- 
ever, the authority of the state derives ulti- 
mately from God, and is exercised in God’s 
name, it is not inconsistent to hold that the 
state may claim the right, in the name of 
God, to take away human life in circum- 
stances in which this would appear clearly 
to be in accord with God’s own will. 

8. It is beyond the authority of the state 
to take directly thé life of any human being. 
The right of each man to his life is anterior 
to the existence of the state. When, how- 
ever, @ man, through his own fault, has 
endangered the right of the state to carry 
on its divinely appointed functions, there 
may be reason to assume that he has for- 
feited his God-given right to live, and that 
the taking of his life may be justified as an 
indispensable means of protecting society 
from serious harm. 

Human history bears witness to the per- 
sistent conviction that the state has a nat- 
ural right to inflict the death penalty. It 
would be wrong to hold that capital pun- 
ishment is an essential violation of the law 
of God, and that the taking of human life 
by the state represents essentially a tamper- 
ing with rights which God reserves exclu- 
sively to Himself. Nor would it be right to 
assert that an individual member of human 
society has an absolute right to his life that 
is beyond all attack on the part of the state. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the 
taking of human life by the State can be 
justified only when no other means will be 
effective in safeguarding its essential inter- 
ests from criminally immoral attack. Only 
a malefactor can be put to death by the 
State, and only when the taking of his life 
will be a necessary means for the strength- 
ening of human society against attack upon 
its fundamental structure. 

No one can deny that there have been 
grave abuses connected with the exercise by 
the State of its right to inflict the death pen- 
alty. History records the regrettable facts 
that men have been put to death by State 
governments for trivial reasons, in brutal 
and abhorrent ways, and in satisfaction of 
the basest of human passions. 

We should not, however, allow the abuses 
connected with the exercise of the right of 
capital punishment to obscure our under- 
standing of the considerations which justify 
this right in principle. We should not argue 
that, because the death penalty has often 
been imposed for minor crimes, there can 
never be a crime of major proportions for 
which it would be a necessary means for the 
protection of society. We should not iden- 
tify the death penalty, itself, with the grue- 
some methods which*have been employed 
in particular situations or by individual 
executioners. We should not infer from the 
fact that motives of hatred or vengeance are 
often associated with the inflicting of capital 
punishment that such motives constitute the 
only reasons for which the death penalty 
could be demanded or justified. 

It is the opinion of the writer, therefore, 
that the supreme authority of the State has 
the right to inflict the death penalty when 
it can be shown to be a necessary means for 
protecting society against criminal attack 
which endangers its very foundations, It is 
likewise the opinion of the writer that the 
death penalty for first-degree murder, as it 
exists at present in the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts, is justified in principle on 
these grounds. 

This conclusion would seem to issue from 
the following considerations. First of all, 
the State may take the life of a human 
being only in punishment of a crime of 
serious proportions. Capital punishment is 
essentially punishment. It is not basically 
and radically a measure for the protection 
of society, even though this is the reason 
and the only reason for which it can be 
invoked. The State can take human life 
only in punishment of serious crime. The 
right of capital punishment does not derive 
immediately from the obligation of the State 
to protect the common good. The death 
penalty cannot be inflicted merely to rid 
society of undesirable members. Nor can 
it be inflicted merely because an objectively 
criminal act has been committed, without 
reference to the subjective guilt of the crim- 
inal. Execution of a person by the State 
must represent essentially a punishment 
which fits a crime. It is thus primarily an 
exercise of vindicative justice, by which steps 
are taken to restore the order of society 
which has been willfully and _ seriously 
violated. 

Second, the infliction of capital punish- 
ment can be justified only if it serves as a 
deterrent in relation to future possible crimes 
of the same order, and only if less drastic 
measures toward the same end will not be 
sufficiently effective. 

It is at this point that differences of opin- 
ion arise among those who admit in principle 
the right of the State to inflict the death 
penalty. Does the death penalty serve as a 
deterrent? Will life imprisonment, or any 
other penal measure, afford sufficient protec- 
tion against the crime of first degree murder 
for which the death penalty is now decreed? 
These are the important questions which I 
shall attempt to answer, and upon which the 
validity of the opinion which is presented in 
this article will depend. 

Does the death penalty for first degree 
murder really serve as a deterrent to poten- 
tial murderers? All human beings fear the 
loss of their lives, even those who may be 
suffering from major mental disturbances. 
The instinct of self-preservation is so funda- 
mental that the threat of death, apprehended 
as such, must have a powerful determining 
influence on the voluntary direction of hu- 
man activity. No one will knowingly drink 
poison or cast himself over a precipice unless 
he is so deranged that he cannot evaluate the 
consequences of what he is doing, or unless 
he studiously chooses the. alternative of 
death to continued existence in what he 
judges to be an intolerable situation. The 
claim that the death penalty, in itself de- 
creed for the committing of a major crime, 
will not exercise a deterring influence on the 
great majority of potential criminals, contra- 
dicts one of the fundamental facts of human 
psychology. 

What of statistics which seem to show 
that the incidence of crime does not vary 
consistently with the presence or absence 
of the death penalty? These statistics have 
obvious reference to the particular circum- 
stances in which the death penalty is in- 
flicted. In point of fact, the death penalty, 
in States in which it-exists, is incurred by 
only a small percentage of those who com- 
mit murder. It is impossible, of course, for 
the penalty to be implemented quickly and 
with unerring accuracy. Legal procedures 
extending over long periods of time, are 
required to establish the moral responsi- 
bility of one who has been charged with 
murder. The welfare of society as a whole 
demands that every possible precaution be 
taken against the execution of one whom 
the law would require to be spared. 

This necessary delay in the carrying out 
of the death penalty will tend to reduce the 
effectiveness of the penalty as a deterrent 


measure. And because legal procedures are 
so complicated and so difficult of organiza- 
tion, the possibility is created that even 
those who are guilty before the law of the 
crimes with which they are charged may 
not be proven guilty by the courts. Some 
lawyers have remarked on the effect of the 
slowness with which trials for murders are 
conducted. The claim has been made, 
moreover, that those who have unlimited 
wealth at their disposal will almost certain- 
ly escape the death penalty, while those 
who are poor and unfortunate are more 
likely to be its victims. 

All these factors are represented in the 
statistics which seem to indicate that the 
death penalty is not a deterrent to potential 
murderers. It seems quite possible, there- 
fore, that the reason why the death penalty 
is not effective is the difficulty of applying 
it to concrete cases and the correspondingly 
increased possibility that the murderer may 
escape the penalty which the law decrees. 
This point should, it would seem, be kept 
in mind as I attempt to evaluate the statis- 
tics to which the advocates of abolition 
attach such great significance. It does not 
seem logical to say that the death penalty 
should be abolished because statistics prove 
that it is not a deterrent. It seems more 
consistent to urge that every effort be made 
to minimize the influence on the effective- 
ness of the death penalty of factors extrin- 
sic to itself; and thus, to realize to the 
maximum its intrinsic value. The death 
penalty strikes deeply at the possession of 
the bodily life which is for everyone the 
root and foundation of every other earthly 
possession and satisfaction. If we admit 
that the state has, in principle, the right to 
inflict it, we should admit likewise a cor- 
responding obligation on the part of the 
state to make it effective; and we should not 
urge failure to do this as proof that the 
death penalty itself is not effective. 

Will life imprisonment, or some other 
penal measure, afford sufficient protection 
to society against the crime of first-degree 
murder for which the death penalty is now 
decreed? Many advocates of abolition who 
have agreed with what has been already 
said will answer this last question affirma- 
tively. We have reached, they will say, a 
point in the development of human society 
at which it is no longer necessary to resort 
to the drastic measure of capital punish- 
ment as a means of safeguarding society 
from the dangers created by potential 
criminals. The criminal, they say, should 
be punished in some less severe way which 
will leave open the possibility of his reha- 
bilitation and his eventual restoration to 
full membership in society. In any event, 
he should be allowed to run the course of 
his natural life, atoning in enforced isola- 
tion for the wrong which he has done and 
no longer presenting a danger to society of 
further criminal aetivity. 

In answer to this kind of argument I may 
point to the obvious fact that crime of all 
description is increasing both in numerical 
occurrence and in the efficiency of the 
methods by which it is perpetrated. Respect 
for the moral law is diminishing. Those who 
seek illegitimate gain hesitate less and less 
to sacrifice human life when it suits their 
purposes to do so. 

The movement to abolish capital punish- 
ment should, it would seem, be integrated 
with more comprehensive efforts to strike 
at the roots of the criminal tendencies which 
threaten the future of our democratic insti- 
tutions. I look forward, as do many whose 
testimony I heard as a member of the com- 
mission, to the time when it may be possible 
to dispense with the death penalty. It is 
my conviction, however, that as a society, 
we have not yet reached the stage of moral 
development at which it would be prudent 
to remove a safeguard judged to be neces- 
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sary by sO many who are charged with the 
heavy responsibility of protecting human life 
against criminal attack. Large numbers of 
law enforcement officers have urgently de- 
manded that the death penalty be retained. 
These men have not, to be sure, made the 
speculative study of the problem that would 
enable them to present their conclusions in 
compelling statistical form. Their point of 
view is not, however, for this reason to be 
taken lightly, especially since they insist 
that their own lives are endangered by their 
efforts to protect the lives and property of 
their fellow men, and would be even more 
seriously threatened if the death penalty 
were abolished. 

Here again, I am faced with the objection 
of statistical evidence which seems to indi- 
cate that murders of law-enforcement offi- 
cers do not vary consistently with the pres- 
ence of the death penalty. 
here too there may be hidden factors which 
may alter the significance of the data pre- 
sented. A law-enforcement officer is a 
human being. His strongest natural ten- 
dency is to protect and preserve his own 
life. If he has become strongly convinced 
in his past experience that the death penalty 
is a n deterrent measure, his reac- 
tion to abolition might well be to relax his 
efforts to enforce the law when the full dis- 
charge of his duty might place his own life 
in jeopardy. 

I am not suggesting that any purely sub- 
jective impressions of law-enforcement offi- 
cers should be accepted as sufficient reasons 
for retaining the death penalty. What I do 
say is that the convictions of law-enforce- 
ment officers on the necessity of the death 
penalty, earnestly expressed by so many of 
their representatives, should not be dis- 
missed as groundless because of the lack of 
confirmatory statistical evidence. 

Many of those who acted as spokesmen 
for their associates before the Commission 
used language which betrayed a high degree 
of emotional reaction. Possibly, many of 
them shave found it difficult to dissociate in 
their thinking on the subject those motives 
which are morally sound from other motives 
which would be questionable on moral 
grounds as indicative of hatred or revenge. 

Beyond all these questionable elements in 
the presentation of their arguments, how- 
ever, there lies a groundwork of objective 
truth toward which their convictions are 
directed. I feel that society owes to them 
every possible measure of protection, and 
that it would be imprudent at the present 
time to disregard their warning that aboli- 
tion of the death penalty would hamper them 
in their efforts to maintain public order. 

This writer has likewise been deeply im- 
pressed by the honesty and sincerity of those 
who appeared before the Commission to urge 
abolition of the death penalty. Many are 
experts in their respective fields, and their 
conclusions have obviously followed upon 
careful and scientifically controlled study. 
It seems clear that in this matter there can 
be honest differences of opinion, and that 
the point of view which is expressed in this 
article would be subject to revision at some 
future time under the influence of an im- 
proved condition of society. 

At the same time, however, I would chal- 
- lenge the objection that advocacy of the 
death penalty as it stands is inconsistent 
with either the principles of the natural 
law or the findings of modern psychology. 
I have already stated the reasons why I feel 
that the state has, in principle, the right 
to inflict the death penalty. Another objec- 
tion, less radical in its origin, but no less 
universal in its conclusion, is that capital 
punishment is wrong because the death pen- 
alty is irrevocable, and it is thus possible 
that a miscarriage of justice may send an 
innocent man to his death. 


I suggest that . 
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It- would be impossible to deny the pre- 
mises from which this conclusion is de- 
rived. The conclusion itself, however, does 
not seem valid. In the first place, the dan- 
ger of convicting a person for a crime which 
he did not commit, while not absolutely 
negligible, is, in existing circumstances, ex- 
tremely remote. There is far greater danger, 
as I have previously suggested, that a per- 
son who is really guilty of murder may es- 
cape the punishment which the law decrees 
for him, so carefully and painstakingly do 
the courts sift the evidence which would 
lead to his conviction. While suggesting, as 
I already have, that the procedures of the 
courts might be expedited to the extent con- 
sistent with conservative legal and judicial 
requirements, I would not want any change 
introduced which would increase the danger 
of error in a matter in which error is 
irreparable. 

I do not feel, however, that the mere pos- 
sibility of error, which can never be com- 
pletely ruled out, can be urged as a reason 
why the right of the state to inflict the 
death penalty can be questioned in princi- 
ple. It is not possible for human authori- 
ties to make judgments which are infallible 
in matters which require lengthy delibera- 
tion and logical analysis. All that can be 
expected of them is that they take every 
reasonable precaution against the danger 
of error. When this is done by those who 
are charged with the application of the law, 
the likelihood that errors will be made 
descends to an irreducible minimum. If 
errors are then made, this is the necessary 
price that must be paid within a society 
which is made up of human beings and in 
which authority is exercised not by angels 
but by men themselves. It is not brutal or 
unfeeling to suggest that the danger of mis- 
carriage of justice must be weighed against 
the far: greater evils for which the death 
penalty aims to provide an effective remedy. 

I have likewise met the objection of many 
authorities in psychology and psychiatry 
that all murderers are psychopathic per- 
sonalities, and that few, if any, murders 
are committed by persons who could be 
held legally responsible. I recognize the 
value of the psychological studies which 
have revealed the influence of subcon- 
scious motivation on all forms of human 
activity. I have noted disagreement among 
psychiatrists themselves, however, as to the 
extent to which this motivation is effective. 
I would certainly agree that some murder- 
ers are victims of strong impulses which 
reduce, if they do not remove completely, 
the power of self-determination which is 
fundamental to any degree of moral or legal 
responsibility. 

I maintain, nevertheless, that premedi- 
tated murder, for which full responsibility 
should be imputed, is not just a speculative 
possibility, but an imminent danger actu- 
ally to be feared. There is such a thing 
today as organized crime; it is a big business 
in this country. Those who are engaged in 
it are highly intelligent and completely un- 
scrupulous. They do not hesitate to plan 
and commit murder in cold blood when the 
need arises. Those whose assistance they 
seek in the actual perpetration of crime are 
fully aware of the implications and require- 
ments of the cooperation which they are 
asked to afford. ° 

It is wrong, I hold, to evaluate the moral 
or legal responsibility of criminals in terms 
simply of their psychological condition at 
the moment when they actually commit a 
crime. When any wrong deed is committed, 
its agent has built up within himself, while 
he is still free to conform to the require- 
ments of the law, an attitude of intellectual 
contempt for what the law demands, and of 
voluntary determination to break it. It is 
during this period of calm and deliberate 
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reflection that moral responsibility is in- 
curred. A criminal should not be allowed 
to plead insanity as a ground for release 
from the charges made against him simply 
because at the moment at which he actually 
perpetrated the crime he was under the 
influence of an impulse which he could not 
resist. This point of view prescinds entirely 
from the crucial question: Why was the 
criminal under the influence of an irresist- 
ible influence? If his personality is habitu- 
ally psychopathic, he may well have been 
lacking in the moral responsibility for which 
he could be legally punished. If, however, 
his inability to resist was due to his having 
voluntarily prepared for the situation in 
which he executed his criminal intention, he 
is not less but more guilty for this very 
reason. 

This point of view is presented in the hope 
that it may contribute to a better under- 
standing of the problems which are funda- 
mental to the controversy which has arisen 
regarding the death penalty. I have tried 
to distinguish carefully between what must 
be held as emerging immediately from 
changeless principles and what is subject 
to change as involving judgment regarding 
contingent facts. That the State has the 
right to inflict the death penalty would seem 
to be a matter of principle beyond any ques- 
tion. Whether or not the State should, in 
existing circumstances, inflict the death 
penalty is a matter concerning which there 
may be difference of opinion. My own 
answer to this second question represents 
only one point of view. I can only say that 
in formulating it I have tried to be objec- 
tive and to rise above the emotional preju- 
dice which so easily injects itself into any 
discussion of controversial matters. If the 
death penalty is necessary, we must resort 
to it. Once we can say, however, that it 
can be dispensed with, our arguments in 
favor of it lose all force. 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous caensent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “River Cleanup,” which was 
published in the Eugene Register-Guard 
of January 8, 1961. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

River CLEANUP 


Since formation of the Oregon State Sani- 
tary Authority shortly before World War II, 
much progress has been made toward clean- 
ing up the Willamette River. However, we 
have a long way to go. 

At a meeting in Harris Hall Tuesday night, 
Curtiss M. Everts, .Jr., State sanitary engi- 
neer, showed an excellent film on the prob- 
lems of pollution on the Willamette. 


He noted that while many cities have in- 
stalled sewage treatment facilities, popula- 
tion growth, and industrial expansion have 
outpaced the capacity of the plants even as 
they are completed. Already in Eugene we 
have had to prepare for secondary treatment 
of wastes going into the river north of the 
city because primary treatment was not 
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doing the job, particularly in summer 
months. 

A few years ago, there was not enough oxy- 
gen in the Willamette River at Portland to 
sustain aquatic life. This has changed, but 
there is still a considerable way to go to reach 
a desired minimum ratio of oxygen to water. 

Cities and industries are not the only con- 
tributors to river pollution. The Lane 
County Health Department has found that 
pollution of tributaries to the Willamette 
has added measurably to the total. The de- 
partment has a systematic program under- 
way to abate pollution on the tributaries. 
Many of the streams are unsafe for swim- 
ming because of septic tank effluent draining 
into the streams. Livestock in many cases 
create hazards, too. 

But as Dr. Harold Osterud, county health 
officer, pointed out at the meeting, it takes 
constant effort to stop violations. Yet, this 
is a policing job of utmost importance to all 
users of water. 

With complete cooperation and under- 
standing, we in Oregon are in a position to 
maintain clean, potable water in our rivers. 
In other parts of the Nation, particularly in 
eastern cities and States, industries and pub- 
lic agencies are finding it necessary to spend 
millions and millions of dollars to clean up 
rivers that have become useless because of 
pollution. 

Every dollar we spend now through State 
and local agencies toward pollution abate- 
ment will save many thousands of dollars 
later on should we delay efforts to keep our 
rivers clean. 





Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
wish to have introduced in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD another in the series of 
related case studies which are now being 
circulated to many Members of Congress 
and to key figures in the administration 
of President John F. Kennedy by the 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO. Many, if not most, Members of 
the U.S. Congress are aware of the rep- 
utation of this union. It is not one of 
the larger labor organizations but it 
has gained for itself nevertheless the 
respect of many legislators who have 
come to know its leadership and have 
been made aware of its efforts on behalf 
not only of those men and women em- 
ployed in the manufacture of textiles 
but of almost every worthy cause ir- 
respective of whether such cause applies 
to union members or not. It is my ear- 
nest conviction that the particular sum- 
mary of a proceeding before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board which I 
am today bringing to the attention of 
the Members of Congress is of special 
importance and significance. The Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America insists, 
and in the judgment of many of us at 
least is able to prove, that the present 
statutes governing labor-management 
relations in this country are being 
grossly maladministered. This union has 
come before the Congress with carefully 
summarized factual material which 
would show that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is interpreting and apply- 
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ing the law in a manner which the 

Congress never intended and contrary to 

the spirit and purport of these statutes. 

I quote from material submitted to the 

Congress by the Textile Workers Union 

of America: 

Harriet & HENDERSON COTTON MILLS, HENDER- 
son, N.C., CasE No. 11-CA-1488, 11-CA- 
1489 
This case is an instance of the Labor 

Board’s refusal to interest itself in gross 

violations of the NLRA. 

The mills in this case have been under con- 
tract with TWUA for 14 years. In Septem- 
ber of 1958, the company notified the union 
of its intention to terminate the current 
collective bargaining agreement as‘of Novem- 
ber 10, 1958. On October 28, 1958, the union 
received the company’s proposals for a new 
contract. These proposals completely elimi- 
nated a provision for arbitration which had 
been in the contract for 14 years. The pro- 
posals rewrote every single clause of the con- 
tract (except the one clause the contents of 
which were required by law), with the re- 
visions making each clause meaningless. 
After a 1-week extension of the contract the 
employees were forced to strike on November 
17, 1958. The strike was unanimous. 

Upon the intervention of the Governor of 
North Carolina, settlement discussions were 
arranged in April of 1959. In the course of 
concluding what the union and the Governor 
believed to be a settlement, the company in- 
dicated that it would take back strikers to 
fill the third-shift jobs and a large propor- 
tion of the second-shift jobs. (At the time 
of these discussions no strikebreakers were 
working on these jobs.) 

When the strikers sought to return to 
work it became clear that they and the 
Governor had been misled by the company. 
(The Governor subsequently stated that he 
had been misled.) The fact was that the 
company had in reserve a list of potential 
strikebreakers who had yet not gone to 
work; when strikers sought to return to 
work on April 20, pursuant to the “agree- 
ment” of April 17, the company stated that 
almost all of the second and third shift Jobs 
would be saved for the reserve strikebreak- 
ers, and there were therefore almost no jobs 
for the returning strikers. 

The union filed charges and pointed out 
that it is established law that a company’s 
taking away of a long-established right, like 
arbitration, constitutes bad faith bargaining 
and a breach of the act. The union further 
pointed out that it is established law that 
misrepresentation by an employer of so cru- 
cial a matter as the number of jobs avail- 
able for returning strikers, constitutes bad 
faith and a breach of law. The union fur- 
ther pointed out that it is established law 
that punitive replacement of strikers (re- 
placement where there is no economic ne- 
cessity, as in this case, where the alleged 
replacements had not even gone to work) 
constitutes a violation of the act. 

In the teeth of established precedent, the 
General Counsel of the Board, with no ex- 
planation for his action, refused to issue a 
complaint against this employer. 





Taking Over a Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
of us Democrats are grateful for the fine 


job done by our colleague, Senator 
HENRY JACKSON, when he was Democratic 
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National Committee chairman in the 
presidential campaign of last fall. We 
regret that he feels it necessary to give 
up this post and again devote his full 
time to his work as a Senator, but we un- 
derstand his imperative reasons for do- 
ing so. 

I think the President and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee have chosen 
an outstanding and most able and de- 
pendable leader in the selection of John 
M. Bailey, of Connecticut, to be the 
national chairman. Mr. Bailey has had 
a distinguished career as a lawyer and 
leader in the Democratic Party in Con- 
necticut for many years. He has done 
his party work with dignity and forth- 
rightness and is known to have high in- 
tegrity and to have always insisted upon 
clean leadership in the party. 

The chairman of a national political 
committee, particularly one that is in 
power, has a position of great responsi- 
bility. The tone of the administration 
and its success is to a considerable extent 
in the hands of the national chairman. 
Mr. Bailey measures up to all of these 
responsibilities. 

The Evening Star of January 23 car- 
ried an editorial expressing these senti- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAKING OVER A WINNER 

Victory is sweet, but it doesn’t mean that 
the career workers in a political party can 
sleep or relax. 

This is why the Democratic National Com- 
mittee has chosen a competent full-time 
professional political manager, John M. 
Bailey, of Connecticut, as its new chairman. 
Mr. Bailey, at 56, has good credentials for his 
job. Since 1947, he has headed the party 
organization in the Nutmeg State and from 
1954 there have been only scattered setbacks 
to his determined efforts to keep the State 
predominantly Democratic. Along with 
Governor Ribicoff, mow in President Ken- 
nedy’s Cabinet, Mr. Bailey was an early sup- 
porter of his Massachusetts neighbor for the 
1960 Presidential nomination. On November 
8 the Democratic ticket picked up approxi- 
mately 54 percent of the State’s vote. 

Not inconsequential to the new chairman 
are two facts: (1), that 14 years as State 
party chieftain have brought him a wide 
acquaintance among Democratic leaders na- 
tionally and, (2) to use his own words, “I 
came up from the precincts myself. The 
workers at that level know they can talk to 
me. I’ve had all their problems myself.” 

At this point, these qualifications at the 
two extremes of loeal and national activity 
will be of more than average usefulness. For 
@ party returning to power after 8 years, 
wise exercise of patronage privileges from top 
to bottom can have important bearing on 
how things go in 1962 and 1964. Holding 
34 out of the 50 governorships, the Demo- 
cratic Party has potential advantage in at 
least that many States. At the same time, 
the reduced margins by which the Demo- 
crats retained eontrol of both brariches of 
Congress—even while winning the presi- 
dency—make it evident that good organiza- 
tion work at the grassroots level may be 
particularly essential if the party is to avoid 
further losses in 1962. West of the Missis- 
sippi, the Kennedy-Johnson showing was not 
impressive, least of all in the farm States. 

Still, Mr. Bailey starts his national career 
at the top—with a winner. The first chal- 
lenge to him is to see that his party is still 
a winner in 1962. 
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Madison Capital Times Hails Nestingen, 
of Wisconsin, New Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, late 
last week President Kennedy announced 
the appointment of the mayor of Madi- 
son, Wis., Ivan Nestingen, as the New 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

This is an excellent and merited ap- 
pointment. Mayor Nestingen served 
with distinction as a Wisconsin assem- 
blyman, and for the past 6 years has 
been an imaginative, resourceful, dili- 
gent mayor of Wisconsin’s capital city. 

Mr. President, there are many reasons 
why people all over the world have 
agreed with a Life magazine article of 
a few years ago which called Madison, 
Wis., “the best place.in the world to 
live.” It is indeed. 

But it is also one of the most trying 
and challenging for a mayor. Madison 
has two of the most vigorous, healthy, 
militant and hard hitting newspapers 
in the country. They take opposite 
sides on virtually every candidate for 
important public office. They disagree 
vehemently on local—Madison—policies 
as well as national and international 
issues. 

But on one public officer these vigorous 
opponents agree. Ivan Nestingen has 
been a surpassingly good mayor. 

The Capital Times, justly famed as the 
last of the personal crusading newspa- 
pers—the organ of that grand, progres- 
sive battler, Bill Evjue—has penned a 
farewell to this fine young mayor. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rscorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT CHOOSES WELL, BUT MADISON WILL 
Miss NESTINGENS 

Madison is proud of the high honor which 
has come to Mayor Ivan Nestingen in his 
selection by President Kennedy as Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The President has chosen well so far as 
the country is concerned. But Madison is 
going to miss the Nestingens. F 

Through five of the city’s most rapidly ex- 
panding years, Mayor Nestingen has presided 
over the administration of the city’s affairs 
with diligence and dedication to the general 
welfare. 

Ke brought to the office a broad, progres- 
sive viewpoint, an ability to get things done 
by getting people of diverse outlooks to work 
together and a faith in Madison's future. 

Madison has grown and developed a lot 
under his leadership. The things for which 
he has been criticized generally turned out in 
the end to be in the best interests of the 
community at large. 

There have been the growing pains of an- 
nexation and the tedious squabbles with 
those who fought the Monona Terrace proj- 
ect. But the mayor was always friendly, 
patient, and tolerant. 
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The Nestingens.have been good citizens, 
good friends, and good neighbors. It will 
seem strange not to have them with us. 

We join with the rest of the community in 
extending congratulations to the mayor and 
best wishes for a happy life in Washington 
to his family. 


Mr. Buchanan’s Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in 1958 
one of Oregon’s most illustrious small 
lumbermen moved to the State of Mon- 
tana. His moving from our State was 
a real loss, because this man has been 
an energetic, thoughtful, cooperative, 
and interested citizen. This man is 
John F. Buchanan, now the manager 
of Douglas Studs, Inc., White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont. 

The November 1960 issue of American 
Forests carries an interesting article en- 
titled Mr. Buchanan’s Park, which I 
ask unanimous consent be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

This short story shows how John 
Buchanan again demonstrated his in- 
genuity and his interest in doing good 
by working cooperatively with the White 
Sulphur Springs Rotary Club and the 
Forest Service to develop a recreational 
campground on the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest. 

John F. Buchanan is the type of 
American citizen that President Ken- 
nedy was speaking of in his inaugural 
address when he said: 

Ask not what your country will do for 
you—ask what you can do for your country. 


Mr. Buchanan has approached all of 
his endeavors in life from the point of 
view of what he can do for his country. 
I would add that he has long been a 
partner and still is a partner with Mr. 
Sidney Leiken, of my State, and the 
comments I make today about Mr. 
Buchanan are applicable in full measure 
to his associate, Mr. Leiken. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. BuUCHANAN’S PARK 


Big lumber and pulp and paper companies 
have done a lot in recent years in opening up 
their holdings to recreationists. This is not 
so easy for the little guy—whose heart is 
often in the right place and who wants to do 
his share, but who is sometimes baffled on 
just how to go about it. This is particularly 
true of those operators who contract for 
wood from the Forest Service under sus- 
tained yield agreements. Also, these people 
get awfully tired of being told they are un- 
interested in wilderness, in recreation, in 
short that they are just narrowminded 
woodsmen. 

Some months ago an enterprising con- 
tractor in the West hit upon a happy idea. 
Why not set aside a part of his land under 
contract for development of a public recrea- 
tion unit with all interested citizens in the 
area and the Forest Service cooperating? 
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And when John F. Buchanan, manager of 
Douglas Studs, Inc., of White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont., thought of interested citizens 
he also thought of a synonymous word— 
“Rotary.” 

Buchanan started the wheels turning. He 
had a chunk of timber under contract on the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest near White 
Sulphur Springs. Why not convert part of 
it for a recreation area? The Forest Service 
was immediately interested and agreed. The 
Rotary Club of White Sulphur Springs prom- 
ised to help. 

With these groups cooperating, the result 
is the Moose Creek campground. It was 
dedicated in July 1960. It’s a nice recre- 
ation area. It is also more than that; it is 
a symbol—perhaps a unique example—of 
what people of good will can do, regardless 
of their size, in helping to meet our mount- 
ing recreational needs. 

The campground embraces about 30 acres 
and is divided into three parts. At one end 
are eight attractive overnight units. At the 
other end is a collection of family-type pic- 
nic facilities. In the center, and well 
screened from the other units, is a com- 
munity area which has large picnic tables, 
fireplaces, and a large open area in grass to 
be used for community functions. Located 
on the Moose Creek timber access road, the 
campground exemplifies the compatibility of 
timber harvesting operations and public 
recreation. 

In accepting the campground for the For- 
est Service, Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief 
of the Forest Service, used the term “mul- 
tiple use in action” to describe the new 
facilities. “Here at Moose Creek camp- 
ground two major resource management 
programs have been nicely integrated; the 
harvesting of timber and the development 
of public recreation facilities. The commu- 
nity of White Sulphur Springs will benefit 
from both,” he said. 

“Congress has given us more money for 
recreation work in recent years,” Mr. Cliff 
continued, “although on a scale well below 
the estimated requirements. Thus our rec- 
reation development has continued to fall 
behind the needs as the recreation use has 
outstripped even our most optimistic esti- 
mates for the latter years of the past decade. 
It is in recognition of the public need for 
services and facilities which the Forest Serv- 
ice has not yet been able to provide that 
this fine cooperative program of developing 
the Moose Creek campground was under- 
taken.” : 

Mr. Cliff emphasized that “the significance 
of the contribution does not end with the 
completion of this one recreation area, The 
cooperative program which it represents is 
one which other industries and other forest 
communities may well elect to undertake in 
their own areas. The White Sulphur Springs 
Rotary Club and Douglas Studs, Inc., may 
have built better than they knew when they 
started the Moose Creek campground.” 

The campground project was initiated in 
the spring of 1959, after the White Sulphur 
Springs Rotary Club considered a suggestion 
by Douglas Studs, Inc., that its member- 
ship sponsor the construction of a camp- 
ground. They resolved to undertake this 
project providing they could obtain outside 
assistance. The Forest Service was en- 
thusiastic about the proposed undertaking 
and agreed to assist with the project. 

The Rotary Club furnished all labor for 
the construction of tables, sanitary facilities, 
and guard rails, as well as the labor neces- 
sary to install these facilities at the camp- 
site. This labor exceeded 1,200 man-hours. 
The Forest Service prepared the site plans 
and supplied concrete materials, signs, and 
supervision. Douglas Studs, Inc., provided 
the required lumber, road and bridge con- 
struction, well drilling, and a lot of 
enthusiasm. 
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Road and bridge construction was com- 
pleted by Douglas Studs, Inc., in the fall of 
1959. Then members of the Rotary Club 
worked during the winter assembling 
benches, table tops, and sanitary buildings, 
and installation of the facilities was com- 
pleted this summer. The Forest Service ac- 
cepted the campground and will provide 
maintenance and service. 

During the Moose Creek campground cele- 
bration, which was held on completion of 
the project, Mr. Buchanan commented that 
“the construction of this campground, like 
the suppression of the Higgins fire (a recent 


fire in the area), stands out as an example” 


of community action. Less dramatic but 
more significant is the quietly working, 
everyday achievement of all the other mul- 
tiple uses of our forest. In truth, much of 
how we live and how we enjoy living stems 
from the everyday use of our forest. The 
grazing, recreation, hunting and fishing, tim- 
ber harvest and water production, and their 
administration, vitally affect our day-to-day 
living. We and you know that the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest is capably man- 
aged to make full use of all the forest re- 
sources in a balanced and fruitful manner.” 

Mr. Buchanan noted the presence at the 
ceremony of lumbermen from neighboring 
States and representatives of various con- 
servation groups. He said that he was con- 
fident that these gentlemen, after seeing the 
happy results of community cooperation in 
the construction of public recreation facili- 
ties, will feel that they, too, can cooperate 
with local groups in the construction of sim- 
ilar facilities throughout the West. 

In closing, Mr. Buchanan said, “It was 
lots of fun to work with Rotary and the 
Forest Service; we are ready and willing to 
join with some Great Falls group, in the 
future, in the construction of a similar 
camp on one of our access roads on the 
Great Falls side of the mountain.” 





Impact of Imports on the Domestic 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, during these 
past 3 years as a Member of the Con- 
gress, I have time and again called to the 
attention of the House the serious im- 
pact upon the economy of my district 
from the unprecedented importation of 
foreign made goods. 

For the record, I want to give to the 
Congress a letter written to the Presi- 
dent of the United States apropos to the 
subject that shows the awareness of the 
people to this problem. 

The letter is written by L. J. Foschia, 
a constituent of mine in the 21st District 
of Pennsylvania: 

GREENSBURG, Pa., 
January 23, 1961. 
President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The Capitol , 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: I want to express to 
you my heartfelt congratulations upon your 
election and your inauguration as President 
of the United States in these difficult times. 
I know that you have the courage, the 
strength, and the desire to do what is best 
for the country. We hope that with the help 
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of God, and the cooperation of the new Con- 
gress, you will be able to accomplish your 
purpose. 

One of the issues confronting your new 
administration, and one which is of great 
concern to many of the people, is the flow 
of, gold out of the country. We believe that 
this is due, in part, to the unpatriotic prac- 
tice of industry moving their plants to for- 
eign countries in order to escape the higher 
labor costs, and the higher income taxes in 
this country. The chief offenders in this 
case are the automobile industry, and the 
movie industry. The previous “business” 
administration has encouraged this practice 
by allowing tax concessions on profits and 
incomes earned abroad. 

We trust that your new administration 
will reverse this trend by revising the tax 
structure so that these profits on foreign 
investments will pay taxes equivalent to 
those on domestic profits, plus adders to 
compensate for the income tax that Ameri- 
can workers thus displaced do not pay, and 
also for the unemployment compensation 
or relief payments these displaced workers 
receive. We are sure that such a measure 
would reduce both the flow of gold out of 
the country, and the number of unemployed 
American employees. 

Another area in which the previous ad- 
ministration has practiced foolish economy 
is in the application of the “Buy American 
Act.” By reducing the price differential to 
a minimum, that administration has caused 
several large contracts, including one for 
steam generators for the TVA, to go to for- 
eign firms. This practice has contributed 
to our unemployment figure, while at the 
same time has reduced the Government in- 
come by the amount of taxes those workers 
would have paid who were thus unemployed. 


We believe that this percentage differential 
also should be at least great enough to com- 
pensate the Government for the income tax 
loss on both the industry profits and em- 
ployee incomes. 

Again, I wish you a successful administra- 
tion. 1 believe you will make a great Presi- 
dent. ; 

Very truly yours, 
L. J. PASCHIA. 





Perceptive Reports From Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix to the REcorp several fine and 
perceptive articles written by Michael 
Mahoney in Africa for the Cox news- 
papers. From this series, I have selected 
three which I believe deserve special at- 
tention. 

One of them deals in a dramatic man- 
ner with the propaganda policies of Red 
China. Another concerns the very suc- 
cessful and rewarding tour which an 
African leader made to the United States. 
A third is about the stooges of commu- 
nism in Africa, waiting like vultures to 
exploit the turmoil in the Congo. 

Together these articles and the others 
in this series, which for'reasons of space 
I have not been able to include, give a 
vivid picture of the present tensions in 
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the Dark Continent. - I recommend them 
very highly to those who would like to 
gain deeper insights into African prob- 
lems. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT FROM AFRICA 
(By Michael Mahoney) 


HOSPITALITY IN UNITED STATES YIELDS 
DIVIDENDS 


(This is the seventh of a series of 17 col- 
umns written in Africa for the Cox news- 
papers. ) 

FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE—I flew from 
Conakry, Guinea, to Lungi Airport near 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, with G. S. Panda. 

He is Permanent Secretary, Ministry of 
Mines and Labor of the Sierra Leonean 
Government. 

Panda was returning home from a 
2-month tour of the United States spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

During the hour flight Panda expounded 
on the wonders of America. He had trav- 
eled 10,000 miles in the United States, visit- 
ing Washington, New York, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

The thing that impressed him most abouét- 
the United States, he said, was that “every- 
thing there is done on such a gigantic scale.” 
In this connection he cited the freeways, the 
great buildings in the cities he visited and 
the many large housing developments he 
saw throughout the country. 

“Another thing that impressed me 
greatly,” he added, “was that in the United 
States I saw possibilities where anyone could 
make himself a man if he worked hard.” 

He remarked that he had heard a great 
deal about color bar in the United States 
before leaving on his trip, but had not en- 
countered any examples of it. (Neither 
Panda hor I mentioned the fact that no 
part of his journey had been routed through 
the South.) 


Needs economic aid 


When asked how he thought the United 
States could best aid Sierra Leone, which 
becomes an independent nation next April 
27, he replied that what his country needed 
most was economic and technical aid. He 
praised the British—who have administered 
Sierra Leone as a colony and protectorate 
for 160 years—for their work in educating 
the Sierra Leoneans, but criticized them for 
not having done more in the economic and 
technical fields. 

“Our situation is just the reverse of the 
former Belgian Congo,” he said. ‘There the 
Belgians developed the country econoniically 
but not educationally and politically. Here 
the British educated us but did not do 
enough for the country in the economic 
sphere.” 

Referring to his U.S. visit, Panda said he 
had met people in all walks of life in 
America and had found them all very inter- 
esting and extremely friendly. 


Was well received 


“I was amazed at the number of Ameri- 
cans who do voluntary work,” he remarked. 
“So many people all over the United States 
took me into their homes and showed me 
around their cities. They did this on theix 
own and just to be friendly. They were 
very hospitable to me and I enjoyed it 
greatly.” 

Panda mentioned that he had addyessed 
a meeting of the United Steel Workers Un- 
ion in Detroit on the subject of “Africa To- 
day,” and that his talk had been very well 
received. In Buffalo he was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the AFL-CIO, 
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When we landed at Lungi Airport, Panda 
was met by his family, and all the way into 
‘town on the airport bus he could be heard 
exclaiming enthusiastically to them on the 
wonderful and exciting things he had seen 
and done in America. It was a nice feeling 
to think that perhaps our country had made 
@ good friend in Panda by showing him sin- 
cere friendship and hospitality. 

For in Africa the United States needs good 
friends. 


REPORT FROM AFRICA 
(By Michael Mahoney) 
NORSE SEAMAN DEFIED RED CHINA U.S. HATE 


(This is the ninth of a series of 17 columns 
written in Africa for the Cox newspapers.) 


Conakry, REPuBLIC OF GUINEA.—A Nor- 
wegian freighter which recently docked at 
Conakry to unload some cargo she had 
brought from Shanghai, China, also brought 
with her a strange and rather frigatening 
story of the extremes to which the Red 
Chinese are willing to carry their “hate 
America” campaign. 

According to the captain of the ship, 
wherever he went in Shanghai he saw 
posters, slogans, movies, inscriptions painted 
on walls—all lambasting the United States. 
He also stated that the newspapers and radio 
broadcasts were chock full of virulent anti- 
Americanism. 

By the time his ship was loaded and ready 
to leave, the captain had had about enough 
of all the propaganda. He heaved a sigh of 
relief as he made ready to sail. : 

Then came the, straw that broke the 
camel’s back. A Chinese customs officer, 
who was meticulously checking the ship 
from stem to stern, entered a seaman’s cabin 
and there saw hanging on the bulkhead, 
much to his horror, a calendar with the 
famous picture on it of the U.S. marines 
raising the flag on top of Iwo Jima’s Mount 
Suribachi during the Second World War. 

The customs officer flew into a rage and 
ordered that the calendar be taken down 
and destroyed before his eyes. This the 
owner of the calendar would not do. The 
captain was then called in and he pleaded 
with the sailor to do as the customs officer 
said. He told the crewman that if he would 
destroy the controversial calendar, he would 
buy him 10 more like it when they reached 
home, But the stubborn seaman insisted 
he liked the calendar he had and not 10 
others like it, and he refused to destroy it. 

Finally, after having delayed the sailing 
ef the ship for 3 hours, the Chinese customs 
officer gave in and let the stubborn sailor 
keep his beloved calendar. 

After telling the story to his listeners in 
Conakry, the captain smiled quietly and said 
he had never realized what a good sailor 
the man who had fought for his calendar 
was, and he had promoted him the next day. 


REPORT FROM AFRICA 
(By Michael Mahoney) 


SOVIET VULTURES IMPATIENT TO RETURN TO 
CONGO PREY 


(This is the sixth of a series of 17 columns 
written in Africa for the Cox newspapers.) 


Accra, GHAaNAa.—The four vultures wait im- 
patiently to return to their prey. 

Only in this case the vultures are not of 
the feathered kind—but of the human kind. 
They are four Russian “technicians” who 
were kicked out of the Congo by Col. Joseph 
Mobutu after his coup d’etat, and who now 
wait restlessly at the Hotel Avenida in Accra 
for the call to return to their subversive ac- 
tivities on the side of Patrice Lumumba. 


The reason they are in Accra is because 
Ghana is the closest country to the Congo 
which would extend them hospitality after 
they were forced to leave Leopoldville. It 
was reported that one Russian diplomat 
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stated as he was being escorted to his plane 
in “Leo” that—in the famous words of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur—“I shall return.” One 
can believe he meant it—especially after 
watching the actions of his four cohorts in 
Accra. 

Never have I seen a more suspicious or 
secretive foursome. In the first place, they 
are always together. They eat together in 
the dining room; they walk together wher- 
ever they go; they talk together wherever 
they are. And they do precious little of the 
latter, even among themselves. I have never 
seen them say so much as a word to any of 
the other guests or employees at the hotel. 
They never smile; their faces are grim, de- 
termined and dedicated looking. They walk 
with a purposeful air, and you know they 
must be plotting, plotting, plotting 24 hours 
a day. 

In a way it would be a relief to have them 
go back to the Congo—just to get them out 
of the hotel. They exude a pall of gloom 
wherever they go. 

I hope that young Colonel Mobutu in the 
Congo has surrounded himself with plenty 
of bodyguards, because these Russians really 
mean business. I am glad he can’t be here 
to see the way these vultures are impatiently 
circling and waiting for him to expire so 
they can commence their feeding again. It 
would be enough to scare anyone—or at least 
make him double his bodyguard. 

And, above all, their presence here in Accra 
proves that the Russians think his position 
is very precarious and are doing their utmost 
in their destructive and treacherous manner 
to kill him off. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
peoples have suffered under Russia’s 
oppressive regimes but none of them 
have suffered so long and unhappily as 
the Ukrainian people. These sturdy 
peasant folk of the fertile steppe coun- 
try had lived under Russian czars for 
some 250 years when the First World 
War broke out. In the course of that 
war, when the Russian autocracy col- 
lapsed, the Ukrainians seized the oppor- 
tunity to proclaim their independence. 
This was done on January 22, 1918. 

For more than 2 years Ukrainian 
leaders did their utmost to stave off 
threats to their newly founded state, but 
in the end, in 1920, the Ukraine fell vic- 
tim of Soviet aggression. By mid-1920 
the country was overrun by the Red 
Army, the Ukrainian Republic was 
robbed of its existence, and the country 
made part of the Soviet Union. 

Since then, for more than 40 years 
some 42 million Ukrainians have been 
suffering under the Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorship of the Kremlin, with 
freedom denied to them. But the stout- 
hearted people of Ukraine still cherish 
their hope for freedom and independ- 
ence. 

On this 43d anniversary of their in- 
dependence day we echo their senti- 
ments and join the hope that they will 
regain their freedom soon again. 


January 31 


Bankruptcies Indicate Need for Advice 
and Technical Assistance to Small 
Business Management 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
an article which appeared on the first 
page of the Wall Street Journal of Janu- 
ary 23, Richard F. Roper discusses the 
continued rise of business failures. 

This report again emphasizes the 
problem which is so familiar to those 
who study small business. In a period 
of stiffening business competition, the 
inexperience and lack of technical in- 
formation of many hardworking busi- 
nessmen are causing them to fail, in 
spite of their devotion to their firms and 
their willingness to make almost any 
sacrifice of time and money to succeed. 

The lack of knowledge of business 
fundamentals, as well as the attempt of 
some businesses to go into new and un- 
familiar areas or to expand beyond their 
means, comes to the fore when a period 
of business slump puts a premium on 
business skills and acumen. 

These problems have convinced many 
in the small business field that there is 
a crying need for technical aid and ad- 
vice in some of the more complex fields 
of business management. The staff of 
the Small Business Committee and the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee are 
currently studying how this might be 
provided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “Stiffer Competi- 
tion Lifts Bankruptcy Rate to a 20-Year 
High” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 23, 1961] 
FAILURES ON THE Rise: STIFFER COMPETITION 

Lirtrs BANKRUPTey RaTE TO A 20-YEAR 

HIGH—APPLIANCE STorE Sets Prices Too 

Low; Easy Creprr Is aN AUTO DEALER’sS 

DOWNFALL—CasE OF MACHINIST MARIETTA 

(By Richard F. Roper) 

Los ANGELES.—The sales manager of a suc- 
cessful appliance store buys out his bosses 
after working in the store for 10 years, only 
to have the firm flounder a year later. A 
25-year-old furniture making concern fails, 
though its products long were highly re- 
garded in the industry. A machine shop 
opened by a skilled machinist folds after a 
propitious start. 

These recent cases underscore a sobering 
trend: Business failures, traditionally an im- 
portant indicator of the U.S. economy’s 
health, are rising sharply. ‘ 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., the national credit 
reporting service, says 15,445 firms failed in 
1960, the largest total since the depression 
year of 1933, when 19,859 companies closed 
their doors. The 1960 total tops the 1959 
figure by 1,400 and the total for recession-hit 
1958 by about 500. The rate of failure also 
is rising. Dun & Bradstreet reports the fail- 
ure rate per 10,000 companies listed in its - 
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credit rating book was 57 in 1960, a 20-year 
high and up from 52 in 1959. 

‘What’s behind the rising mortality rate? 
Bankers, creditors and businessmen whose 
companies have failed offer varying explana- 
tions. Inexperience or undercapitalization 
trip up. some firms at the start; overly 
grandiose expansion plans or sudden can- 
cellation of major contracts eliminate oth- 
ers. But most explanations boil down to 
this: Demand for many goods and services 
has weakened recently, while the capacity 
available to meet this shrunken demand has 
increased steadily over the past few years. 
The result is unusually fierce competition. 
Many weaker firms, whose shoestring financ- 
ing and managerial miscues were offset by 
easy sales in the booming sellers’ markets 
of the past, now are unable to survive. 

“The business climate has been much 
more competitive in the past 2 years than 
in any period since World War I,” says a 
loan officer at the giant Bank of America. 


TROUBLE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Southern California, one of the Nation's 
fastest growing areas, is a good spot to 
examine the causes of business failures, for 
failures have been especially numerous here. 
The people flocking in from other States 
tend to view the Los Angeles region as “the 
promised land where you don’t need much 
financial backing to start a business,’’ com- 
ments Ernest W. Briggs, credit reporting 
manager in Dun & Bradstreet’s Los Angeles 
Office. “They start little family-run restau- 
rants on street corners without having any 
business background. Later, they find it 
takes more than rising population to suc- 
ceed in business.” 

According to the Federal bankruptcy ref- 
eree’s office in Los Angeles, some 1,600 
southern California concerns went bankrupt 
in 1960, up from about 1,200 in 1959. Many 
collapsing companies wind up short of 
bankruptcy courts by reaching out-of-court 
agreements to divide their assets among 
creditors, a tactic which avoids bankruptcy 
court costs. Lee Fortner, executive vice 
president of the Southern California Credit 
Managers Association, says the number of 
such assignment-to-creditors cases has 
shot up 50 to 60 percent over the 1957 level. 

Credit men here say they’re constantly 
amazed by the ignorance of business funda- 
mentals displayed by many prospective busi- 
nessmen. Mr. Briggs of Dun & Bradstreet 
says, “It’s surprising how many people don’t 
even know what we’re talking about when we 
ask them what their break-even point will be 
in a new venture.” 

CONFUSED OWNERS 


Says Richard Silverman, executive vice 
president of Electronics Capital Corp., a San 
Diego concern which invests in electronics 
firms: “In looking for companies to invest in, 
we've seen many companies that went broke 
thinking they were making a profit. They 
actually didn’t know how much it was cost- 
ing them to do business.” 

Owning a business is a different matter 
from managing an enterprise for someone 
else, stresses Erick T. Staniek, vice president 
of Corwin-Hall Distributing Co., a Los An- 
geles wholesale appliance house. ‘Too often 
a man with $5,000 or $10,000 savings will go 
into business for himself after working as a 
manager,” says Mr. Staniek. “No matter 
how successful he was as a manager, he never 
had to meet a payroll, pay taxes and do all 
the other things the owner has to do. If he 
can’t learn in a hurry, he’s going to be in 
bad shape.” 

As a case in point, Mr. Staniek tells of the 
man who for 10 years performed creditably 
as sales manager of a Los Angeles appliance 
store. A little over a year ago the salesman 
invested over $21,000 of his savings and bor- 
rowed an additional $41,000 to buy out his 
bosses. But 12 months later the business 
folded. 
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The downfall of this fledging enterpreneur 
came when he departed from the original 
owners’ cautious inventory policy and tried 
to become a high-volume, cutrate dealer. 
“He wanted to lead the area in sales and he 
had the lowest prices in Los Angeles, but he 
worked at too low a profit margin,” explains 
Mr. Staniek. The dealer “bought far more 
than he should have to get the lowest pos- 
sible wholesale prices,” adds Mr. Staniek. 
Harassed by suppliers brandishing overdue 
bills for his mountainous inventories and 
saddled with profit margins on his products 
insufficient to cover overhead costs, the 
dealer was forced to quit. 

Businessmen who have done well in one 
field frequently stumble when they enter a 
new field with which they’re unfamiliar. 
Clyde Delong, assistant secretary of the 
Building Material Dealers Credit Association 
here, recalls a Los Angeles businessman who 
found himself in this situation: “The man 
had become a real success in the lumber 
business, but somebody sold him a bill of 
goods on the prospects of making money 
building cabinets in tract homes,” says Mr. 
Delong. The cabinet firm rocked along mak- 
ing a small profit for 4 years, but when com- 
petition tightened a year or so ago, the con- 
cern bid too low on several jobs and lost 
money. 

“Because he had never learned the busi- 
ness, the owner didn’t know how serious 
things were until it was too late,” com- 
ments Mr. Delong. When an accounting in- 
dicated liabilities of $200,000, triple the firm’s 
assets, the owner had to dissolve the concern 
and divide its assets among creditors. 

Even though the Government’s Small 
Business Administration painstakingly ex- 
amines every loan applicant, some of the 
firms to which the agency lends money 
eventually fail. The SBA rarely loses money 
in these instances, however, since it insists 
on collateral for every loan. 

One occasion on which the recipient of 
an SBA loan failed involved a Los Angeles 
machine shop. The shop was set up in 1953 
by Harold I. Marietta, a machinist who had 
worked for North American Aviation, Inc., 
for a decade, Starting with only $500, the 
machine shop soon won orders frora the air- 
craft industry and prospered. Mr. Marietta 
moved the firm into larger quarters and, 
with the aid of a $20,000 SBA loan, bought 
more machinery and equipment. 


A MISSILE DIES 


By this time, according to Mr. Marietta, 
sales had reached $100,000 a year, and before- 
tax profits amounted to $15,000 annually. 
Then the roof fell in. The Air Force can- 
celed the Navaho missile program, the source 
of about half the firm’s revenues. A general 
slowdown in the aircraft industry during 
1959 trimmed business further, and toward 
the end of that year orders “dropped off to 
nothing,” says Mr. Marietta. The company 
couldn’t meet its overhead, which had 
mounted to over $6,000 a month, including 
$300 for rent, $500 in installment payments 
on equipment and $300 to repay the SBA 
loan. The upshot: The concern went bank- 
rupt last March, and Marietta is back with 
North American. 

In the case of another Los Angeles busi- 
ness failure, the SBA appears to have mis- 
judged the caliber of the management of a 
borrowing firm. The firm was a 20-year-old 
furniture manufacturing concern with a 
good earnings record. In 1955 the agency 
lent the company $50,000; 4 years later the 
firm was broke. 

“Originally the company was a small out- 
fit—a father and three sons who made the 
furniture themselves,” says a buyer for 
Barker Bros., a large Los Angeles department 
store chain which was one of the concern’s 
biggest customers. “But when they set up a 
factory and had to delegate authority, things 
began to fall apart. We finally had to drop 
the line because its quality was getting poor.” 
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In desperation, the furniture firm hegan 
trying to sell in bulk quantities directly to 
hotels and motels. “They were bidding too 
low—they didn’t have a basic price on any- 
thing—and that was their undoing,” says an 
Official of a competing furniture manufac- 
turer. “Nobody in the company seemed to 
know where they were going or what they 
were doing.” 

While failures rose in almost every cate- 
gory of industry and trade last year, some 
fields were harder hit than others. Mortali- 
ties were particularly high among construc- 
tion firms. According to Dun & Brad- 
street, failures among construction firms of 
all types climbed to 2,607 in 1960 from 2,064 
in 1959. 

William Loper, an official of the Los 
Angeles Building Material Dealers Credit As- 
sociation, says the common practice of.“bor- 
rowing from Peter to pay Paul” proves the 
undoing of many contractors during a home- 
building slowdown. 

The practice works this way: A contractor 
borrows money from loan funds he’s getting 
for one job and uses them to start another 
project, thereby postponing his loan for the 
second job and saving money in interest. 
He figures he will be able to pay off creditors 
on the first project when he gets around to 
arranging his loan for the second project. 

But when the housing market slips, says 
Mr. Loper, contractors often find they can’t 
get lending institutions to finance additional 
projects. Result: Because the loan on the 
second project is not forthcoming, the con- 
tractor is unable to finish paying his credi- 
tors on the first job and is in even more dire 
straits on the second. 


AUTO DEALERS’ WOES 


Failures also have been high among retail 
automobile dealers and auto equipment 
firms. Dun & Bradstreet reports failures 
among this group of retailers rose to 1,338 
in 1960 from 1,015 in 1959. 

George Gatch, manager of General Motors 
Acceptance Corp.’s Long Beace, Calif., office, 
blames overextension of credit for many auto 
dealers’ problems. He cites the case of a 
Chevrolet dealer in his area who went broke 
even though he doubled his volume over a 
recent 2-year period. 

“Tf he had just stayed at &0 cars a month, 
he might lave heen all right,’ says Mr. 
Gatch. But the dealer, in his eagerness to 
increase volume, began selling gars on lower 
and lower,downpayments, “Instead of 's@ll- 
jag & $3,000 car on a $1,000 downpayinent, 
he was letting them go for a $400 or $500 
downpayment,” recalls Mr. Gatch. “His 
customers had monthly payments of $120 
instead of $75 or $80, and just a little doctor 
bill could put them behind the eight-ball,” 
which meant the dealer had to repossess 
many Cars at a loss. 

Drugstore failures have also been rising. 
Dun & Bradstreet reports 166 drugstores 
went out of business in 1960, compared with 
122 in 1959. “With the trend to large self- 
service drugstores, it’s become increasingly 
difficult for the small, conventional drugstore 
to survive,” observes Melvin J. Erickson, vice 
president and general manager of Rexall 
Drug & Chemical Co., a Los Angeles-based 
firm. 





U.S. Twine Industry in Serious Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ord, I include the following article re- 
lating to the current status of the twine 
industry in this country. As one who is 
all too familiar with what is happening 
to our American merchant marine and 
the decline in cargoes carried by Amer- 
ican-flag vessels, I think it is very 
important that the Members of the 
House are aware of another industry 
which is suffering from importations 
from abroad. I am sure you will find 
this article of great interest: 

[From the Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Jan. 

6, 1961] 


U.S. Twine InpustTry Finps ITSELF IN SERI- 
\ ovs TROUBLE—FourR PLANS ARE DISCUSSED 
To Am Domestic TRADE AGAINST IMPORTS 
PLow 
j (By Joe Kilgore) 
_ The domestic twine industry is in serious 
trouble. 

“A decade ago (1947-50), domestic manu- 
facturers supplied more than 80 percent 
of the binder and baler twines purchased 
by U.S. consumers; currently, they supply 
only 20 percent of the total. 


INDUSTRY DETERIORATION 


“The industry’s deterioration, following 
increased imports, has been direct, dramatic 
and devastating,” according to Commission- 
ers Schreiber and Sutton of the Tariff Com- 
mission who recommended to the President 
a tariff increase of 80 percent on baler and 
binder twine and an increase of the tariff 
from 15 to 80 percent ad valorem on com- 
mercial twine. 

Two other Commissioners—Talbot and 
Jones—in a split decision of the Commission, 
however, said there “is no sufficient reason 
for a recommendation to the President for 
action in this case.’”’” —Two other Commission- 
ers did not vote. 

MR. TALBOT’S OPPOSITION 


U.S. twine manufacturers cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Talbot opposed a tariff on 
imports of twine, which accounts for 78 per- 
cent of the sales in the U.S. market, when 
he apparently is in favor of tariff relief to 
the domestic brass mill industry as soon as 
imports total 18 or 14 percent of the domes- 
tic shipments. 

Mr. Talbot remarked in an article in the 
American Metal Market on December 1 that 
the domestic brass mill industry, plagued 
by imports in recent years, may be rapidly 
approaching the point where the Tariff Com- 
mission can step in to grant relief. 

The article said that these imports were 
9.6 percent of domestic shipments in 1959 
and 11.6 percent in the first half of 1960, 
with Mr. Talbot remarking that “It’s coming 
close to the point where the Tariff Commis- 
sion may find serious injury to the domestic 
brass mill industry in an escape clause 
investigation.” 

LOOK 13 PERCENT 

“For example,” he continued, “if next 
year net imports have risen still further to 
13 or 14 percent of domestic shipments, that 
is definitely what we’re looking for.” 

The point at which “serious injury” from 
imports begins is rather nebulous, Mr. Tal- 
bot pointed out in the article in the American 
Metal Market. He added that “Many factors 
have to be considered and studied closely 
by the Commission, such as the continued 
trends which I mentioned, but when you get 
up to 10 percent or 11 percent of domestic 
shipments, that is definitely getting close.” 


WHAT ABOUT 78 PERCENT? 


What happens when you reach 78 percent? 
Perhaps Mr. Talbot should have been asked 
this question which was put to Raymond M. 
Tierney, president of the Cordage Institute 
and Paul E. George, assistant to the presi- 
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dent of the Columbian Rope Oo., during an 
interview by this reporter. 

Statistics in the Report to the President by 
the U.S. Tariff Commission show that im- 
ports of binder and baler twines accounted 
for 78 percent of the sales in the U.S. mar- 
ket during the first 9 months of 1960. The 
steady climb from 1947 was as follows: 1947, 
17 percent; 1948, 18 percent; 1949, 16 percent; 
1950, 15 percent; 1951, 23 percent; 1952, 32 
percent; 1953, 43 percent; 1954, 48 percent; 
1955, 54 percent; 1956, 61 percent; 1957, 65 
percent; 1958, 67 percent, and 1959, 74 per- 
cent. . 

MR. TALBOT’S YARDSTICK 


Emphasizing that statistics speak for 
themselves, Messrs. Tierney and George are 
wondering what kind of yardstick was used 
by Mr. Talbot, chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, when he indicated that the domes- 
tic brass mill industry should have tariff 
protection when that industry’s imports 
totaled 13 or 14 percent of the U.S. market. 
Did he use the same yardstick when he op- 
posed a tariff for the domestic twine indus- 
try which has 78 percent imports compared 
to only 22 percent domestic sales. 

Mr. George added that if 78 percent does 
not constitute a market being taken over by 
imports, how much further do you have 
to go? 

EVEN PRISONS CAN’T COMPETE 


Even State prisons which produce binding 
twines apparently cannot compete with im- 
ports from the low-wage countries such as 
Mexico. Since 1953, four prisons, located in 
Michigan, Missouri, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, have ceased manufacturing such 
products. Only two State prisons, located in 
Minnesota and North Dakota, now produce 
binding twines. 

Likewise, three private concerns which for- 
merly produced binding twines have ceased 
operations since 1954, Others are apt to fol- 
low unless there is some relief. 


ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Furthermore, the domestic hard-fiber cord- 
age and twine industry has been selected by 
the Government as one of the industries 
essential to the national security, and the 
raw materials from which twine and rope 
are made—manila and sisal fibers—are na- 
tional defense stockpile items. 

TIME FOR A SERIOUS LOOK 


It is time for the Government to take a 
serious look at the problems faced by the 
domestic manufacturers of twine if this es- 
sential industry is to survive. Since the 
Government considers sisal a strategic stock- 
piling material, necessary to the welfare of 
the Nation in wartime, it seems only logical 
that this vital industry should be protected 
in time of peace. 

PLANS UNDER STUDY 


There currently are two plans under study 
which could bring some relief to the do- 
mestic twine industry. Both will depend on 
the ultimate action of the President of the 
United States. A third plan also is being 
discussed which could place domestic 
producers of twine in a better competitive 
position with importers from the low-wage 
countries. 

TARIFF COMMISSION PLAN 


The first plan, already mentioned, will be 
discussed later in this article. It is the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation (split 
decision) to the President. He will decide 
whether imports of binder and baler twine 
are of such increased quantities, both actual 
and relative, as to cause serious injury to 
domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products. This investigation 
was instituted by the Commission on June 
24, 1960, upon application of the Cordage 
Institute, New York. 
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OCDM PLAN 


The second plan is an application by mem- 
bers of the cordage industry to the Director 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to investigate imports of cordage prod- 
ucts to determine whether or not such im- 
ports threaten to impair the national 
security. 

STOCKPILE PLAN 


The third plan—which was not instituted 
by the Cordage Imstitute or members of the 
cordage industry—could be beneficial to both 
twine manufacturers and the suppliers of 
sisal to the domestic industry. 

This plan—no recommendation has been 
made to the Government as yet—would call 
for a@ more reasonable price in the sale of 
stockpile sisal which must be rotated every 
6 or 7 years. At present, the Government is 
selling this sisal at virtually market quota- 
tions. 

If the Government sold this sisal at or 
near the price level of Mexican henequen-—— 
which incidentally is virtually a controlled 
commodity in Mexico which is the strongest 
competitor of the domestic twine indus- 
try—then the domestic twine industry would 
be able to compete on a more realistic level 
with that country which pays its workers 
about as much in wages in a whole day as 
domestic producers pay American workers 
in an hour. 

A leading executive from British East 
Africa, a major producer of sisal, discussed 
this plan with the trade in New York dur- 
ing a recent visit here. This plan, it is be- 
lieved, would aid domestic producers of 
twine, American handlers of sisal who sup- 
ply this commodity to domestic twine man- 
ufacturers, and the British East Africa sisal 
industry. 

WORTHY OF’ CONSIDERATION 


This third plan also is worthy of con- 
sideration, along with the other two plans, 
since sisal and twine are essential to the 
national security. This plan alone perhaps 
could not save the domestic twine industry, 
but along with a reasonable tariff on im- 
ports of twine, it would be very beneficial 
to an essential industry, which was high 
on the national security list during World 
War II. 

QUOTAS PLAN 

A fourth plan also is in the rudimentary 
discussion stage but with no united effort 
as yet evidenced. Some trade analysts, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that a tariff is not 
the only answer to the problems of the 
domestic twine and sisal industries. They 
contend that an import quota is a more 
logical answer to the problems. 

Most twine manufacturers, however, feel 
that a reasonable tariff, such as suggested 
to the President by Commissioners Schrei- 
ber and Sutton of the Tariff Commission, 
would make it possible for domestic pro- 
ducers to compete with virtually all coun- 
tries except Mexico. Mexico, however, im- 
ported better than one-half of all the twine 
which entered the United States in 1959, 
and over the years has been the principal 
importer. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT KENNEDY 


President-elect John F. Kennedy appar- 
ently is cognizant of the situation which 
exists in the domestic hard fiber cordage and 
twine industry, or at least he was in 1956 
when he testified before the old Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

In the industry’s application to the new 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization last 
year, asking for an investigation of imports 
of cordage products to determine whether or 
not such imports threaten to impair the 
national security, Mr. Kennedy’s remarks at 
the 1956 hearings were listed along with 
other information. , 
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SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


President-elect Kennedy, at that time, 
stated that “I believe that the Congress was 
anxious to ensure that those companies 
manufacturing articles essential to our na- 
tional security would be given special consid- 
eration in connection with the problems cre- 
ated by increased imports. 

“The action of the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization (now OCDM) in 
scheduling this hearing to determine wheth- 
er he should recommend that the President 
act under his legal authority to prevent im- 
pairment of defense industries is certainly 
in keeping with the congressional intent. 


NO QUESTION OF ESSENTIALITY 


“I do not believe there is any question 
about the essentiality of cordage to our na- 
tional security,” Mr. Kennedy, who was then 
a U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, said, 
“and it seems evident that unless our do- 
mestic companies are able to continue their 
operations, their capacity to adjust to great- 
ly increased demands which might result 
from active military operations will be se- 
riously impaired, if not completely lost. This 
argument, if it is supported by the facts as 
I believe it will be, is most compelling.” 

SEE KENNEDY VIEWS UNCHANGED 


The cordage industry has no reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Kennedy’s views have changed 
in any way. 

The President-elect’s remarks clearly ex- 
press his opinion of what the Congress ex- 
pected would be done after the adoption of 
section 6 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951, as amended, according to 
the application to OCDM in 1960 by mem- 
bers of the hard fiber cordage and twine 
industry. 

The President-elect probably already 
knows, the application said, but if not, it 
will soon be called to his attention that the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has not publicly reported fa- 
vorably to the President of the United States 
on any application under this section. This 
record is hardly what the Congress and the 
President-elect would have expected. 


WHAT ABOUT CUBA? 


The industry’s application to OCDM 
pointed out that the hemispheric defense 
strategy concept insofar as it concerns cord- 
_age products appears to be that we can rely 
on Canada, Mexico, and Cuba to assist ma- 
terlally in the production of cordage 
products. 

“In less than 5 years,” the application 
states, “our opponents have been proved to 
be totally wrong insofar as Cuba is con- 
cerned.» History demonstrated that we can- 
not rely on the Mexican industry. The Mex- 
ican fiber industry has defaulted in the past 
and there is no basis for believing it will not 
do so again. The files and records of the 
U.S. Consulate at Merida, Mexico, are replete 
with proof of the instability of their industry. 


CANADA IS RELIABLE 


“This leaves as the only reliable sources 
Canada and the United States. Cordage 
manufacturers in the United States have 
been forced out of business by Mexican com- 
petition and the same can and probably will 
be true of Canadian companies. We earn- 
estly urge the Canadian objector to join us, 
not fight us.” 

In the Tariff Commission’s report to the 
President, Commissioners Schreiber and 
Sutton also commented that: 

“It is fallacious to contend, as some have, 
that the domestic industry is not being hurt 
since some U.S. producers have seen fit—or 
have been forced—to establish foreign sub- 
sidiaries and to import binding twines there- 
from. Such actions, however, emphasize 
rather than belie the current plight of 
domestic producers. 
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MATTER OF SURVIVAL 


“It is unrealistic to dally further with the 
question whether the domestic industry has 
suffered serious injury. Indeed it is no 
longer a question of serious injury but a mat- 
ter of survival. 

“In 1950, domestic manufacturers supplied 
85 percent of the binding twines consumed 
in the United States; in 1955, they supplied 
less than 50 percent of the total; during 
the first 9 months of 1960, they supplied 
less than 25 percent. 

“In recent months, the price at which 
domestic producers have offered baler twine 
has been about 20 percent below the price 
prevailing a decade ago.” 


OPPORTUNITY TO COMPETE 


Domestic twine manufacturers say their 
objective is the “quality of opportunity to 
compete.” It is impossible, however, to com- 
pete with countries which have a definite 
labor advantage—with countries which pay 
their workers about as much in wages in a 
whole day as domestic producers pay Ameri- 
can workers in 1 hour. 





Deliberately Unbalanced Budget Not Way 
To End Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, two 
recent studies on fiscal policy by the 
Bureau of the Budget are reported in 
the Wall Street Journal of January 23. 
The studies discuss the possible impact 
on the economy of various fiscal pol- 
icies which might be adopted. 

One of these reports indicates how big 
the Federal budget might be by 1965 and 
1970 if certain Government policies are 
adopted. The other suggests that two 
built-in stabilizers, a recession-induced 
drop in Federal tax collections and a rise 
in unemployment benefits, are the best 
means to recovery. 

Analyzing the effects of Federal spend- 
ing policies on the recession of 1957-58, 
the report states that the Government 
fiscal actions which gave the highest 
boost to the economy in 1958 were the 
built-in stabilizers. Falling tax revenues 
and rising unemployment benefits which 
went into effect without any action by 
the administration or Congress ac- 
counted for almost 80 percent of the 
Federal deficit. 

Deliberate antirecession increases in 
spending by the administration and 
Congress do not for the most part appear 
to have been very sound means of coun- 
tering the recession. It said they got 
under way too slowly and then came into 
play when the economy was already 
turning up. 

It seems to me that these reports offer 
further evidence that a deliberate 
planned deficit of billions of dollars is 
not only an unsound, but an ineffective, 
way to meet a future recession. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the above-mentioned re- 
port in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 23, 
1961] 


Stupres ror Ike Say Bic FeperaL SPENDING 
Is USELESS IN SLUMP, WiLL Spur LARGE 
DEFICIT 


WASHINGTON.—Two special budget studies 
left by the Eisenhower administration as a 
legacy to the Kennedy administration voiced 
new warnings against big Federal spending 
programs. 

One, a study of the economic impact of the 
Federal budget during the 1957-58 recession, 
suggests that two built-in stabilizers, a re- 
cession-induced drop in Federal tax collec- 
tions and a rise in unemployment benefits, 
are the best means to recovery. Most special 
anti-recession spending programs, the study 
maintains, start too slowly and make their 
economic and budgetary impact after re- 
covery already is underway. 

The other study, a projection of Federal 
spending trends through 1970 under various 
alternative Government policies, declares 
that commitments to a considerably higher 
spending rate than that of the past year or 
two could push the Federal budget over the 
$122 billion mark by the year ending June 
30, 1970. This would bring substantial def- 
icits, the study says, even with high em- 
ployment and economic growth, and would 
mean a bigger Federal debt with resulting 
inflation or substantial tax increases or both. 


A LEGACY TO KENNEDY 


The two studies were prepared by the 
Budget Bureau for Mr. Eisenhower, who said 
they would be “part of my legacy to the next 
administration and to the Nation.” Pre- 
sumably they have been made available to 
Mr. Kennedy. 

Both reports have relevance now, when 
Mr. Kennedy and his advisers are considering 
what to do about a recession that they be- 
lieve is deepening. A study group headed by 
Prof. Paul Samuelson of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology submitted earlier 
this month a report which said some of the 
same things about the 1957-58 recession that 
the Budget Bureau study says. But it also 
suggested that some $3 billion to $5 billion 
of extra Federal spending over the next 18 
months is needed to push up the economy. 
It said a temporary cut in personal income 
taxes would be wise if conditions got much 
worse. 

The Budget Bureau study suggests that a 
temporary tax cut and extra Federal un- 
employment compensation benefits, another 
key Samuelson recommendation, are prob- 
ably the best steps to fight a recession if 
the so-called “built-in budget stabilizers” 
don’t take hold. These stabilizers are the 
automatic drop in Federal tax receipts under 
existing rates, which leaves proportionately 
more money in consumers’ pockets because 
their tax bills are smaller, and the automatic 
increase in unemployment compensation 
benefits. c 

“Direct income supplements such as un- 
employment benefits or tax reduction,” the 
study declares, “would generate a quicker 
impact after enactment than would Govern- 
ment purchases of goods or assets which 
involve delays in construction or in produc- 
tion and delivery.” 

Mr. Eisenhower’s Budget Director, Maurice 
Stans, in sending the report to Mr. Eisen- 
hower, said responsibility for the study 
rested with his staff, though Eisenhower ad- 
ministration Treasury officials and the staff 
of the Council of Economic Advisers had read 
it and found “a substantial area of agree- 
ment.” Mr. Stans cautioned that prepara- 
tion of the study was not to be interpreted 
as indicating that he believed antirecession 
measures were needed, but merely his belief 
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that. the history of the last. recession should 
be available for study whenever needed. 

The recession under study got underway 
in the last half of 1957 and lasted well into 
1958. Falling tax revenues and higher spend- 
ing resulting from that recession pushed the 
Government into the red in the 12 months 
starting July 1, 1958, by $12.4 billion, the 
largest peacetime deficit in history. 

The Budget Bureau study said the Gov- 
ernment fiscal actions which gave the high- 
est boost to the economy in 1958 were 
the built-in stabilizers. Falling tax rev- 
enues and rising unemployment benefits 
which went into effect without any action 
by the administration or Congress ac- 
counted for almost 80 percent of the Fed- 
eral deficit, the study declared. 


IMPACT OF SPECIAL MEASURES 


Moreover, it went on, antirecession ac- 
tions taken by the administration and Con- 
gress had smaller economic impact, for 
reasons unrelated to the recession. Among 
these were higher farm price support pay- 
ments. required by existing law, pay in- 
creases voted for Federal employees, and 
higher defense spending to meet legitimate 
military demands. 
~ Deliberate antirecession increases in 

spending by the administration and Con- 
gress do not for the most part “appear to 
have been very sound means” of countering 
the recession, the Budget. Bureau declared. 
It said they got under way too slowly and 
then came into play when the economy was 
already turning up, so that they added to 
inflationary pressures. These antirecession 
steps included higher spending for housing, 
highways, water resources projects and other 
Federal public works, and advance procure- 
ment of Government supplies. 

Though the recession hit bottom in the 
first 3 months of calendar 1958, the 
Budget Bureau said, the deliberate anti- 
recession programs of the administration 
and Congress resulted in only about $104 
million of extra Federal spending by June 
1958, but brought about $1.5 billion of ex- 
tra. spending the following 12 months and 
$643 million of extra spending in the 12 
months after that. 

Looking at specific antirecession pro- 
grams, the Budget Bureau said extra unem- 
ployment compensation benefits were ex- 
tremely valuable and that a speedup of 
going water resource construction projects 
was relatively efficient in terms of economic 
effect. per dollar of budget outlay. Advance 
procurement was “disappointing,” the re- 
port said, and two of the largest anti- 
recession undertakings, special assistance 
mortgage buying by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and accelerated high- 
way spending, “appear to have been rela- 
tively inefficient from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic effect per dollar of Federal outlay.” 


STRENGTHEN THE STABILIZERS 


Suggesting “possible implications for the 
future,” the report conceded that each re- 
cession is different and requires its own 
solutions. But it said the built-in stabiliz- 
ers should be strengthened. It mentioned 
possible liberalization of State unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, or dividing of 
the first personal income tax bracket in two, 
with a lower rate on the first -portion, 

“Expansion of regular, continuing Gov- 
ernment programs should not be under- 
taken for countercyclical reasons alone be- 
cause the expansion tends to become 
irreversible,” the study declared. Perma- 
nent increases in the budget are a costly 
and unnecessary means through which to 
solve a temporary problem. 

The study also criticized easier credit as 
an antirecession policy. It conceded that 
Federal credit and lending actions could be 
taken more quickly than those involving 
construction or procurement, but said that 
in a recession money conditions are usually 
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easy enough and extra Federal credit tends 
merely to replace private credit rather than 
to supplement it. 

The Kennedy administration’s task force 
put special emphasis on the need for extra 
unemployment compensation benefits but it 
also recommended stepped-up spending for 
education, water resources, highways, urban 
renewal, medical research and other public 
building projects. It also suggested that 
housing credit could be liberalized signifi- 
cantly as an antirecession tool. 

The other Budget Bureau study, entitled 
A 10-year Projection of Federal Budget Ex- 
penditures, was not, Mr. Stans said, a pre- 
diction of what will happen but an attempt 
to suggest the possible alternatives under 
different Federal fiscal policies. 


BIG RISE BY 1970 


The figures showed Federal spending rising 
by fiscal 1970 to anywhere from $83.9 billion 
to $122.6 billion, in contract to this year’s 
level of about $80 billion. 

Mr. Stans said his agency had assumed an 
average growth in the economy of about 4 
percent per year, boosting the gross national 
product from the present level of about $503 
billion to $620 billion by fiscal 1965 and $750 
billion in fiscal 1970. If present tax rates 
were kept, he said, this would boost Federal 
revenues to about $120 billion by fiscal 1970. 
Revenues in the current year ending June 30 
are estimated at $79 billion and in the year 
starting July 1 at $82.3 billion. 

The budget study then made three differ- 
ent projections of Federal spending: Low, 
high, and medium or most likely. Under 
the most likely projection, expenditures for 
major national security programs are cal- 
culated at roughly the same level during 
the coming decade while outlays go up about 
$2 billion a year for space exploration, vet- 
erans’ pensions, medical care, education, and 
other welfare programs. Under this projec- 
tion, spending would rise to $88.8 billion in 
fiscal 1965 and $97.4 billion in fiscal 1970. 





Remarks of Hon. George Allen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a drive is 
underway to secure increased appropria- 
tions for the representation allowances 
of our Ambassadors abroad, and we have 
heard a great deal of misinformation on 
this subject in the past several weeks. 

It was interesting, therefore, to listen 
to the intelligent and commonsense re- 
marks of Hon. George Allen, one of our 
most distinguished Foreign Service offi- 
cers, when this subject was discussed De- 
cember 29 in an NBC network television 
interview. 

George Allen has spent much of his 
life in the Foreign Service. He served 
as U.S. Ambassador in Teheran, Bel- 
grade, New Delhi, and Athens. Later he 
was an Assistant Secretary of State, and 
he retired last month as Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. He speaks 
with experience and authority in the 
interview which I include as part of my 
remarks for the information of Members. 
INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE ALLEN—WNBC-TV 

Mr. Frank Briar. What is the more im- 
portant ingredient in qualifying for one of 
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our country’s most important top ambas- 
sadorial posts, cash or capability; wisdom or 
wealth? Until now, the answer has been 
cash. 

Well, President-elect Kennedy has glad- 
dened the hearts of career diplomats by say- 
ing he intends to give wisdom priority over 
wealth. No one doubts Mr. Kennedy’s good 
intentions. The unresolved doubt is whether 
the meager entertainment and expense al- 
lowances our Government provides in ambas- 
sadorial posts like London, Paris, and Rome 
can enable a career diplomat of average 
means to survive the honor of serving his 
country without going into bankruptcy. 

To examine this question, our Washington 
correspondent, Martin Agronsky, is waiting 
with one of our most able career diplomats, 
the just-retired USIA Director, George V. 
Allen. Mr. Allen has also served as U.S. Am- 
bassador to Belgrade and Athens, and as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. Good morning, 
Martin. 

Mr. Marttw Acronsky. Good morning, 
Frank. Well, I think that Frank has put a 
very good question there. What is more im- 
portant from your own personal and long 
experiences as a career diplomat: wisdom or 
wealth?” 

Mr. Grorce ALLEN. Martin, I think too 
much an emphasis has been placed on the 
entertaining aspects of an Ambassador’s job. 

Mr. AGRoNsSKY. How do you mean, Mr. 
Allen? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think that the impression has 
gotten around that the important thing for 
an ambassador to do is to give parties. And 
that.isn’t the important thing. That’s some- 
thing that’s necessary, but it’s down the list, 
way down the list, in. my estimation of the 
Ambassador’s job. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Does it matter whether 
he’s a host with the mostest on the ball? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. As a matter of fact, an 
ambassador can ruin his service by giving 
an impression that that is tops on his list, 
in his trying to be a great host. I know 
that ‘a lot of them here in Washington are 
spending funds and giving receptions—I 
think—way out of any return, far beyond 
any adequate return they get for the energy 
and the money that they spend on it. 

Mr. AGronsKy. What return do you get 
out of a big diplomatic effort? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, it’s important, of course, 
to maintain contact. And particularly the 
United States can’t be on the receiving end 
all the time of entertainment at conferences 
and things of that kind, particularly when 
the United States accepts—whenever the 
American representative accepts entertain- 
ment, he’s got to do his share, there’s no 
doubt about that. 

However, I think that there’s been too 
much talk about—and too much considera- 
tion—on this representational side of dip- 
lomatic life. That is not the important 
aspect of it. 

Mr. AGronsxy. Well, let’s take a business 
like being ambassador to London, which is 
regarded as the post where you should have 
the most money. Let’s take you for ex- 
ample. You do not have a private fortune. 
You've, in fact, just left government service 
in order to improve your financial circum- 
stances to some extent. 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s right. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Now, suppose you had been 
offered the job as Ambassador to London. 
Could you have taken it, or would you 
have had to reject it because you couldn’t 
afford it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, Martin, if I'd been offered 
the job of Ambassador to London, I’m afraid 
some people would have had to drink the 
lemonade on the Fourth of July if I’d been 
there. But I would have done the best I 
could with the job, yes, if I’d been offered it. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Would it not have wrecked 
your financially? 
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Mr. ALLEN. Well, you can’t spend money 
that you don’t have. SoI just wouldn’t have 
been able to spend a great deal. The most 
important thing in a place like London— 
in my opinion—is for the Government to 
keep up the physical establishment: the 
house, the grounds, and the physical—the 
building. 

So far as the activity of the ambassador is 
concerned, it’s much more his personality, 
his ability, his knowledge, the contacts that 
he makes in the country, rather than the 
parties and receptions that he givés. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Frank. 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, I was just listening to Mr. 
Allen; and from the New York Times we 
gleaned the other day that President Eisen- 
hower’s Ambassador to Rome, James Zeller- 
bach, spent $55,000 a year above his salary. 
And John Hay Whitney, our Ambassador to 
London, had to spend $100,000 a year over 
his salary and allowances. I just wonder 
what you think of those figures, Mr. Allen. 

Mr, ALLEN. Well, I have no. doubt that 
those figures are entirely correct, Mr. Blair. 
I would draw your attention to the fact, 
though, that—I’m not speaking of individ- 
uals now, because I don’t know enough about 
the individuals whom you’ve named and 
their private way of life—but many persons 
who spend $55,000 to $100,000 a year as Am- 
bassadors in London or in Rome or in Paris, 
spends $50,000 a year or $75,000 a year any- 
way, whether they’re living as a retired per- 
son in Long Island or Virginia on the farm. 
Why, they just live in a style of $50,000 or 
$75,000 a year, whether they are ambassadors 
or not. 

Mr. Bia. That’s their normal way of con- 
ducting themselves, actually. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Buiarr. Well then, do you feel that it is 
really important for Congress to approve 
a@ really large increase in ambassadorial en- 
tertainment and expense allowances? 

Mr. ALLEN. I repeat the suggestions I 
made before, that I think it’s primarily im- 
portant for the U.S. Government, for Con- 
gress, to keep up the physical establish- 
ment, the buildings, and the grounds, and 
the repairs and things of that kind. Many 
times that’s beyond the capacity of any 
career diplomat. So far as the emphasis on 
giving a great deal of more money purely 
for social purposes, I never have felt that 
that was as necessary as many of the recent 
stories, to be entirely frank, have indicated. 

Mr, Buatr. Mr. Allen, what does an ambas- 
sador get? 

Mr. ALLEN. An ambassador in-our top 
post’s salary is $27,500. We have five posts, 
I believe, which draw that salary. That’s 
his actual salary. And then in addition, he 
gets his house; and he gets the heat and 
light, and running expenses of the house. 
Oftentimes we don’t have enough in the 
way of upkeep of the premises—things like 
gardeners and maintenance personnel. I 
think that’s something. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Does that have to come 
out of your own pocket? 

Mr. ALLEN. Either that, or the property 
runs down, which ought not to be allowed. 
I want to emphasize that point, that it 
seems to me that the main thing that the 
United States needs is to concentrate on 
getting permanent buildings, both for the 
residence and for the office of our diplomatic 
establishments overseas. We've been very 
late in that. 

I remember when I was in Cairo, the 
British Embassy had been in the same place 
for 75 years. All the guides and the taxi- 
drivers would say such and such a place is 
a half mile beyond the British Embassy. 
But if you asked them where the American 
Embassy was, they had not the slightest 
idea. One ambassador would live in a hotel, 
and another one somewhere else. We are 
catching up, but we haven't done nearly 
enough in that way to establish ourselves 
in dignified, permanent places, 
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Mr. Acronsky. To put our ambassadorial 
residences on the map. 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s right. 

Mr. AcronskY. Well, thank you very much, 
Mr. Allen. Frank. 

Mr. Buar. That’s all, Martin, that time 
will allow. We thank you very much, too. 

That was Martin Agronsky, our Today 
Washington reporter, with the USIA—re- 
tired USIA director, George V. Allen, also 
served as U.S. Ambassador to Belgrade and 
Athens; also served as an Assistant Secretary 
of State. Well, that brings us up to date 
on that subject, what? 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article pub- 
lished in 1960 in the Handbuch der As- 
tronautik in Germany: 

FLIGHT-SPACE LAW 
(By John Cobb Cooper) 


Aeronautics and astronautics are con- 
cerned with man- madg movement of flight 
instrumentalities in various areas of space 
above the earth’s surface. Space is co- 
extensive with the universe. But in only 
a very limited part of this undefined area 
can we now conceive of man-made move- 
ment. This part may be designated “flight- 
space.” For convenience “flight,” as here 
used, may be defined as including any move- 
ment through space of man-operated or man- 
controlled devices or instrumentalities, such 
as balloons, dirigibles, airplanes, rockets, 
guided missiles, artificial satellites, or space 
ships. Projectiles are excluded from this 
discussion. 

* Based on this definition of “flight,” a defi- 
nition of “flight space” may be thus stated: 
“Flight space means so much of universal 
space above and beyond the surface of the 
earth as is now used, or may hereafter be 
used, as the area in which flight takes place.” 
It includes the still uncertain area next 
the surface of the earth known as airspace 
or atmospheric space, as well as the astro- 
nautically usable areas of outer space. 

The primary question of flight-space law 
is this: How, where, when and by what State 
may the flight of any man-operated or man- 
controlled instrumentality be governed or 
regulated? 


The basic rule of international transport 
law is that every sovereign state has full con- 
trol of the movement of man or things with- 
in its territory, including the power to de- 
termine unilaterally which foreign transport 
instrumentalities may be permitted to enter 
and use its territory. From this it is obvious 
that if any part of flight-space is included 
in the territory of a State, then the latter 
has the sole right to regulate flight in such 
area, even though the flight instrumentality 
is of foreign origin. Such an area is the air- 
space above a soverign State. It is part of 
the teerritory of the latter. But the diffi- 
culty lies in the lack of international agree- 
ment as to the upper boundary of the air- 
space. This boundary is even more unsettled 
than the outer limit of the territorial waters 
lying between the shores of a State and the 
high seas. 


The problem can be best examined through 
a short historical analysis. The terms “air,’’ 
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“atmosphere,” and “airspace” were often 
used to describe the same area. In 1906, the 
Institute of International Law discussed the 
proposal of the French jurist Fauchille that 
“the air is free,” Professor Westlake of Great 
Britain, in opposition, pointed out that they 
were discussing the status of the airspace 
and not of the air. Notwithstanding this, 
when the British Government in 1911 drafted 
an Aerial Navigation Bill, the preamble 
stated: “The sovereignty and rightful juris- 
diction of His Majesty extends, and has al- 
ways extended, over the air superincumbent 
on all parts of His Majesty’s dominions and 
the territorial waters adjacent thereto. 

When the Aeronautical Commission of the 
1919 Paris Peace Conference met to prepare 
a convention for the regulation of future 
flight, a United States proposal was accepted 
asserting “the principle of the full and ab- 
solute sovereignty of each State over the 
air above its territories and territorial waters, 
carrying with it the right of exclusion of 
foreign aircraft.” The Legal Subcommis- 
sion then examined various draft conven- 
tions. A British draft opened with the as- 
sertion that the “High contracting parties 
recognize the full and absolute sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of every state over the air 
above its territories and territorial waters 

. .” A Prench draft was based on the 
principle of sovereignty, but contained no 
specific declaration to that effect. A note 
of a United States member of the Commis- 
sion (still preserved in the National Archives 
in Washington) suggested that the first ar- 
ticle of the proposed convention should read 
as follows: “The contracting States declare 
that the sovereignty of States extends 
throughout the atmosphere above their own 
territories, including their territorial waters; 
but that no state may claim sovereignty of 
any part of the atmosphere over the high 
seas or waste portions of the land that are 
subject to no particular jurisdiction.” 

Later, the United States delegation sub- 
mitted a draft convention in which the 
first article read: 

“The contracting states recognize the full 
and absolute sovereignty and jurisdiction of 
every State in the air space above its terri- 
tory and territorial waters.” This was the 
first official use of the term airspace. 
Clearly, however, “air,” “atmosphere,” and 
“airspace,” were being used interchangeably 
to describe the area above state lands and 
waters which were admittedly part of its 
sovereign territory. 

Article I of the English language version 
of the final draft of the Paris Convention 
stated: 

“The High Contracting Parties recognize 
that every Power has complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the airspace above its ter- 
ritory.” 

The Legal Subcommission, in recommend- 
ing the adoption of this draft, said: “The 
opinion expressed in the Legal Subcommis- 
sion is favorable to the full and exclusive 


“submission of the airspace to the sovereignty 


of the subjacent territory. It is only when 
the column of air hangs over a res nullius or 
communis, the sea, that freedom becomes 
the law of the air * * * It results then 
that by virtue of its sovereignty, the sub- 
jacent state, within its borders, can forbid 
flight and, with greater reason, landing.” 

The Paris Convention was signed officially 
in French and Italian as well as in English. 
The word “airspace” in the English text ap- 
pears in the French version as “espace atmos- 
phérique” and in the Italian as “spazio at- 
mosferico.” No distinction was made be- 
tween airspace and atmospheric space as 
designating the area above the earth’s sur- 
face characterized by the presence of “the 
column of air.” This area was declared to be 
under exclusive territorial sovereignty of the 
subjacent state. 

In many articles of this 1919 Paris Con- 
vention, the flight instrumentalities to be 
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regulated are described as aircraft and their 
nationality is recognized. Certain subse- 
quently adopted annexes, part of the con- 
vention itself, provide that. “the word ‘air- 
craft’ shall comprise all machines which can 
derive support in the atmosphere from reac- 
tions of the air.” Included in the classes of 
aircraft. were balloons, airships, land planes, 
seaplanes, and helicopters. The term “at- 
mosphere” was certainly here used as mean- 
ing the same area called in article I of the 
. convention “airspace”, and “air” was the 
gaseous substance providing aerodynamic 
lift. 

Article I was nothing more than a declara- 
tion of the law as it already existed. The 
article referred to “every power” as having 
airspace sovereignty, whether such power was 
or was not a party to the convention. States 
had in fact by their acts before and during 
World War I, asserted rights to control flight 
in the superjacent airspace then used by air- 
eraft. Taking the declaration in article I 
with the definition of aircraft, it may be 
argued that the 1919 Paris Convention did 
nothing more than state customary existing 
international law recognized by all states ac- 
cepting as part of the territory of the state 
below those areas of space where sufficient 
gaseous air was present to lift and support 
balloons, airships, airplanes, and any other 
type of flight instrumentality which could 
“derive support in the atmosphere from reac- 
tions of the air.” Man had not yet conceived 
of the possibility of any other type of flight 
instrumentality, nor had he had occasion to 
regulate areas of space, other than those used 
by aircraft. Consequently no customary in- 
ternational law existed as to the use of areas 
above the airspace, and the airspace meant, 
as pointed out by the Legal Subcommission 
which drafted the convention, the area 
characterized by a “column of air.” 

Nothing, however, in the Paris Convention 
limited the territorial sovereignity of a state 
by the technical ability of that state to con- 
trol the upper areas of the airspace. This 
would have resulted in strong states having 
sovereign rights to great heights and weak 
states having practically no such rights. 
The preamble of the Paris Convention 
recognized that the establishment of regula- 
tions of universal application will be to the 
interest of all. Any construction of the con- 
vention providing unequal airspace sover- 
eignty between states based on power to con- 
trol the superjacent airspace would have been 
inconsistent with this objective. 

As improved types of aircraft were pro- 
duced, the sovereignty of each state in the 
international community became equally ap- 
plicable and effective up to the limits of 
aerodynamic lift then sicentifically available 
to any state. The existence of this sover- 
eignty was recognized as a right inherent 
in each state, just as the international com- 
munity recognizes the sovereign territorial 
rights of such comparatively weak states as 
Nepal, which includes Mount Everest within 
its boundaries, even though Nepal cannot 
make its laws effective up to the vast heights 
of the Himalayas. : 

At. the same time the Paris Convention 
cannot be construed as recognizing state 
sovereignty upward without limit into space. 
As said earlier, no flight existed nor was 
considered in the area beyond the column 
ox alr. 

The Paris Convention was followed by the 
less important Ibero-American Convention 
and the Havana Convention. Both asserted 
the same doctrine of national airspace sov- 
ereignty. Nor did the legal situation other- 
wise change prior to the outbreak of World 
War II. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the term sovereignty was used in these con- 
ventions as an assertion of unilateral right 
to control of flight by the subjacent state. 
As stated above, the first principle adopted 
by the Aeronautical Commission in Paris 
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in 1919 carried with it the right of exclu- 
sion of foreign aircraft. The report of the 
Paris Legal Commission stated that. “by vir- 
tue of its sovereignty the subjacent state 
within its borders can forbid flight.” 

The Paris Convention thus accepted the 
principle of sovereignty in the airspace as 
@ means of asserting international agree- 
mént that every sovereign state had the 
right to control all flight in an area above 
its surface called airspace. While it did 
not define this term, it certainly included 
all those areas in which it was possible to 
use “machines which can derive support 
in the atmosphere from reactions of the 
air.’ The Paris Convention took no posi- 
tion as to the right to control flight in 
higher areas because no international agee- 
ment then existed as to such rights, nor was 
there occasion for such agreement. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


The presently effective Chicago Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation reaf- 
firms the right of each state to control 
flight in the airspace above its surface ter- 
ritory. Article I says that, “The contract- 
ing states recognize that every state has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over the 
airspace above its territory.” As chairman 
of the drafting committee at the 1944 Chi- 
cago Conference which prepared this article 
of the convention, I know that it was not 
intended to do anything more than restate 
the principles of the similar article I of 
the Paris Convention of 1919. The fact that 
rockets or guided missiles of the V-2 type 
had been in actual use in combat from the 
beginning of September 1944 was not dis- 
cussed or taken into consideration. The 
entire conference dealt with future regula- 
tion of aircraft. While this term was not 
defined in the convention, it was defined in 
@ recommended annex using approximately 
the same language as in the annex to the 
Paris Convention, namely, “Aircraft shall 
comprise all apparatus or contrivances which 
can derive support in the atmosphere from 
reactions of the air.” Later the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
formally adopted an annex to the conven- 
tion now in force containing a similar defi- 
nition. 

The Chicago Convention, as well as statutes 
of many states asserting national airspace 
sovereignty, are conclusive evidence that 
each state has the sole unilateral right to 
control. all flight in the airspace above its 
lands and waters. This control applies to 
every type of flight instrumentality. While 
the reference to aircraft in the Chicago Con- 
vention may be taken as evidence of the ex- 
tent upward of the airspace as an area in 
which such aircraft would normally be used, 
this does not in any wise lessen the force 
of the assertion that each state has ‘“com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty in such air- 
space.” No flight instrumentality of any 
kind may enter national airspace without 
the consent of the subjacent state. 

Equally is it true that the airspace above 
the high seas is not part of the territory of 
any state. This fact is recognized in article 
12 of the convention which asserts that the 
rules of the air over the high seas shall be 
those established under the convention, that 
is to say, by international action. 

In the absence of some new international 
agreement or a long series of future acts of 
sovereign states indicating national posi- 
tions, we are today faced with the fact that 
only one rule of flight space law can be con- 
clusively asserted, namely, that each state 
has the sole right to control all flight in 
the airspace above its territory. But as stated 
earlier, there is no agreement as to the 
ultimate height of such national airspace. 

It is now universally accepted, so I believe, 
that the airspace extends upward-at least 
as high as the areas usable for flight of nor- 
mal instrumentalities such as balloons and 
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airplanes which rely entirely on aerodynamic 
lift to maintain flight. 

Strong arguments can be made that the 
airspace extends upward as far as the atmo- 
sphere is sufficiently dense to contribute in 
any degree toward aerodynamic lift, and that 
the Chicago Convention should be thus con- 
strued. Also, it can be argued that airspace 
and atmospheric space were historically in- 
terchangeable terms and that national atmo- 
spheric space ought to extend upward at least 
as far as the areas where the atmosphere is 
sufficiently dense to prevent the launching of 
a satellite in orbit. It is submitted that 
many of these arguments will depend on facts 
not yet entirely available. They emphasize, 
however, the primary difficulty that the abso- 
lute upper limit of presently agreed national 
airspace under the Chicago Convention is far 
from clear. Certainly, however, nothing in 
the convention, directly or indirectly, indi- 
cates any international agreement that state 
sovereignty cannot be extended upward be- 
yond airspace either by international agree- 
ment or by unilateral force. 

The Chicago Convention has also created 
certain subsidiary problems of flight space 
law. As stated earlier, one of the annexes 
to the convention defines aircraft as com- 
prising machines which can derive support 
in the atmosphere from reactions of the air. 
The annex dealing with registration of civil 
aircraft in which this definition is contained 
is technically not part of the convention. 
It can be modified by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. Obviously as aircraft 
are now defined, such itnstrumentalities as 
rockets, satellites, and pure spacecraft are 
not subject to regulation by ICAO. Suppose, 
however, that ICAO expands its annexes and 
amends its definition of aircraft wherever 
mentioned in the Convention so as to include 
flight instrumentalities of all types. The 
question then will arise as to the extent of 
the application of its flight rules, particular- 
ly over the high seas. 

A perplexing problem is found in article 
8 which provides that no aircraft capable 
of being flown without a pilot shall be flown 
without a pilot over the territory of a con- 
tracting state without special authorization 
by that state and in accordance with the 
terms of such authorization. It will be noted 
that the article does not specifically limit 
its applicability to flight within the air- 
space. If the definition of aircraft should 
be changed so as to include rockets, satel- 
lites, and spacecraft, this article might then 
become applicable in the future control of 
high altitude flight as between states which 
are members of the Chicago convention. 

Of even greater importance is the possible 
confusion created by article 3 of the con- 
vention. Subparagraph (a) states that the 
convention shall be applicable only to civil 
aircraft and not to state aircraft. How- 
ever subparagraph (b) says that aircraft 
used in military, customs, and police services 
shall be deemed to be state aircraft but does 
not limit state aircraft to these types. Sub- 
Paragraph (c) then provides that no state 
aircraft of a contracting state shall fly over 
the territory of another state nor land 
thereon without authorization. In sub- 
stance, this article means that although the 
convention applies generally only to civil 
aircraft, the contracting states entered into 
a special agreement for strict limitation of 
international flight of all state aircraft. No 
reference is made to the airspace. State air- 
craft are precluded simply from flight over 
the territory of another state without special 
authorization. Again, it is clear that inter- 
national definition of the term “aircraft” 
might seriously affect future regulation of 
the high altitude flight of state operated or 
state launched rockets, satellites, or space- 
craft, as between states which are parties to 
the Chicago convention. Such states may 
also attempt to insist on a similar rule as 
to flight instrumentalities of other states 
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on the ground that this widely accepted ar- 
ticle should be considered a rule of inter- 
national law universally applicable. On the 
contrary, it can be argued that the provi- 
sions of articles 3 and 8 deal in fact with 
flight in the “airspace” only, and not in 
areas above. These articles are included in 
part I of the convention designated “Air 
Navigation”. Therefore the flight of instru- 
mentalities in outer space is not affected. I 
personally support this latter position. 


FLIGHT ABOVE THE AIRSPACE 


Except as indicated earlier, no general rule 
of law now exists as to the control of flight 
in areas of flight space beyond and above 
national territorial airspace. Jurists have 
argued that these areas should be deemed 
free for the use of all. For example, it has 
been contended that such areas could never 
be subject to sovereignty as the state below 
could not physically control the use by 
others. This argument depends on facts not 
yet proved. No one today can foresee the 
types and uses of spacecraft, rockets, and 
missiles which might possibly exert actual 
and practical control high up into space. 

Other arguments have also been put for- 
ward. But none of these can go further 
than discussing what the proponent deems 
to be future desirable law. As stated above, 
there is no law now definitely fixing the ex- 
tent of the right of any state to control 
flight in outer space above it. 

Until the first sputnik was launched on 
October 4, 1957, by the U.S.S.R., no flight 
instrumentality had ever been used in outer 
space. Therefore no customary law existed 
or was in process of formation. It is true 
this artificial satellite, and those since 
launched by the U.S.S.R. and by the United 
States followed previously announced pro- 
grams against which no protest was re- 
corded. It is also true that no protest ap- 
pears to: have been made either to the 
U.S.S.R. or to the United States by other 
states above whose territories these satel- 
lites have flown. But the lack of such pro- 
tests does not alone constitute a new rule 
of law evidencing international agreement 
that the areas used are accepted perma- 
nently as free space for the use of all. 

The fact is that the satellite flights were 
part of a general program to obtain data 
deemed useful in connection with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. While no agree- 
ments between governments were made, it 
appears that interested states have tacitly 
accepted the understandings between their 
several scientific committees, and, as a re- 
sult, no diplomatic problem has as yet arisen. 
It is noteworthy, however, that neither the 
U.S.S.R. nor the United States, nor any other 
interested state, has indicated its position as 
to foreign outer-space flight over national 
territory after the end of the present Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. The only dis- 
cussions as yet have been those which tenta- 
tively proposed disarmament programs 
designed in part “to insure that the sending 
of objects through outer space will be ex- 
clusively for peaceful and scientific pur- 
poses,” as stated in official pronouncements. 
But such preliminary proposals do not con- 
stitute an international agreement as to the 
legal status of outer space over the territories 
of sovereign states. 

It can be agreed, however, that over state- 
less territory, such as Antarctica, all areas 
of flight space, including- outer space, are 
free for the use of all and are subject to 
national control by no state other than the 
launching authority. No contention has 
been made to the contrary. 
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Over the high seas the position is the 
same, subject, however, to the possible excep- 
tion mentioned earlier, namely, the applica- 
bility of flight control rules adopted by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
under article 12 of the Chicago convention. 
It must be noted that this article is included 
in part I of the convention, entitled ‘Air 
Navigation.” The article is headed, “Rules 
of the Air.” My view is that the power 
granted to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization to adopt such rules should be 
considered as limited in their applicability 
to the airspace and to aircraft with which 
the convention was then primarily dealing. 
Consideration must be given, however, to 
the effect that such rules would have if the 
definition of aircraft is widened. Also a 
problem may arise if hereafter some other 
international organization is vested with the 
right to control all flight above the airspace. 
Two different kinds of control may then be 
in existence affecting flight depending on 
the height of the flight concerned above the 
high seas. The boundary between the two 
areas has not been fixed. 

A further problem as to the right of the 
subadjacent state to control flight in outer 
space may arise from the accepted inter- 
national law right of self-defense and self- 
protection, even if the territorial right of 
a state to control flight is normally limited 
to the airspace. Such state may have a 
right of action in higher areas to prevent 
or to control flight which may threaten its 
safety or existence. A very learned Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, Chief 
Justice Marshall, said in 1804, discussing 
protective action on the high seas, that the 
power of a state ‘‘to assure itself from in- 
jury may certainly be exercised beyond the 
limits of its territory.” This principle has 
already been applied toward the regulation 
of flight. In 1950 the United States and 
Canada established air defense identification 
zones around parts of their respective shores. 
Admittedly the airspace over the high seas 
is not territorial space and enjoys the same 
international status as the high seas them- 
selves. Yet the United States and Canada 
did not hesitate to establish regulations to 
prevent unidentified aircraft approaching 
their shores from the seas. The US. reg- 
ulation, for example, requires that foreign 
aircraft must report their presence and iden- 
tification when not less than 1 hour or more 
than 2 hours average cruising distance via 
the most direct route to the shore. This is 
a clear application of the right of self- 
preservation and self-defense applicable out- 
side national territory and within interna- 
tional flight-space. It may well be that the 
same right exists for subjacent states to act 
in outer space above national territorial air- 
space to the extent deemed necessary for the 
protection and defense of the lands below. 
The exercise of this right may greatly mini- 
mize the importance of the boundary be- 
tween airspace and outer space. 

This, however, is a special case. The pri- 
mary unsolved problem of the future use of 
outer space is whether or to what extent the 
subjacent state shall have the right to. con- 
trol peaceful flight in outer space above it, 
just as it now has in its territorial airspace. 
Below that line the right of control of the 
subjacent state is subject to no qualifica- 
tions other than those to which it voluntarily 
agrees. The entry of any flight instrumen- 
tality, aircraft, rocket, guided missile, or 
satellite, into this territorial airspace is a 
violation of the sovereignty of the state be- 
low. Obviously the present uncertainty as 
to the area of the subjacent state’s unlimited 
control must be fixed. 
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Six Days Required To Remove Three 
Bodies From Radiation Area After AEC 


Nuclear Reactor Accident 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago three employees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission were killed 
in a nuclear reactor accident at an AEC 
testing station in Idaho. The rescue 
efforts were conducted with great care 
and skill, but the men’s lives could not 
be saved. 

A statement issued by the AEC 9 days 
after the accident fills in the details of 
what happened, providing a precise ac- 
count of the warning mechanisms and 
the rescue operations. Altogether it took 
6 days to remove the three bodies from 
the area of high radiation. Because the 
bodies were “hot” with radioactivity, 
special decontamination and disposal 
measures had to be employed. 

I think this official description of the 
radiation accident, its consequences, and 
the remedial measures employed, may be 
of wide interest. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. It was issued 
by the Atomic Energy Commission on 
January 12, 1961. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

SEQUENCE OF EVENTS RELATED TO THE SL-1 
ACCIDENT AT THE NATIONAL REACTOR TEST- 
ING STATION, IDAHO, ON JANUARY 3, 1961 
First indication of trouble at the SL-1 

(stationary low power No. 1) reactor was an 
automatic alarm received at AEC fire sta- 
tions and security headquarters at 9:01 p.m., 
m.s.t., January 3, 1961. The alarm was im- 
mediately broadcast over all NRTS radio 
networks. At the same time, the personnel 
radiation monitor at the gas-cooled reactor 
experiment gatehouse, about 1 mile distant, 
alarmed and remained erratic for several 
minutes. 

Upon the receipt of the alarm, which 
could have resulted from either excessive 
temperature or a pressure surge in the region 
above the reactor floor, the central facilities 
AEC fire department and AEC security 
forces responded. A Phillips Petroleum Co. 
(operating contractor for some NRTS fa- . 
cilities) health physicist from the materials 
testing reactor area was called at this time. 

The fire engines and security forces ar- 
rived at the SL-1 site, about 8 miles from 
the central facilities area, at approximately 
9:10 p.m. Security patrolmen opened the 
gates in the site area fence and later the 
south door of the SL-1 administration build- 
ing. Firemen equipped with Scott Air-Paks 
and radiation survey meters went through 
the administration building and the sup- 
port facilities building in search of the op- 
erators and evidence of fire. 

The initial penetration went as far as the 
entrance to the reactor building; however, 
unusually high radiation levels there caused 
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the search party to withdraw pending health 
physics guidance. No fire or smoke nor any 
personnel were seen in the support facilities 
or administration building. The searchers 
did not enter the reactor building proper. 

At 9:17 p.m., the Phillips health physicist 
arrived at the SL-1. He and a fireman, wear- 
ing Scott Air-Paks, made another trip 
through the administration and support 
facilities buildings and as far as the foot of 
the stairs to the operating floor of the re- 
actor building, where they encountered a 
radiation level of 25 roentgens per hour, the 
limit of the survey meter they were using. 
They retreated from the reactor building 
and thoroughly searched the administration 
and support facilities buildings looking for 
the three men believed to be on duty. They 
saw no one, nor any smoke or fire. During 
this search they encountered radiation fields 
of from 500 milliroentgens per hour to 10 
roentgens per hour. 

By this time a radio check to other NRTS 
installations confirmed that the three SL-1 
operators had not gone to any of them, so 
it was now presumed they must be in the 
reactor building. 

At 9:35 p.m: two more Phillips health 
physicists arrived, already in_ protective 
clothing. One of them, with two firemen 
and with a 500 roentgens per hour range 
survey meter, went up the stairs of the 
reactor building until a 200 roentgens 
per hour radiation field was encountered. 
This group withdrew from the build- 
ing to plan a course of action based 
on radiation levels noted. Then, with AEC 
approval, the other Phillips health physicist 
and an AEC fireman went to the top of the 
stairs and took a brief look at the reactor 
floor. Observed radiation levels of the order 
of 500 roentgens per hour forced their quick 
withdrawal. They saw some evidence of 
damage but no bodies. 

By 9:36 p.m. key personnel of AEC-Idaho 
Operations Office (IDO), Combustion Engi- 
neering Inc. (operating contractor for the 
SL-1) and Phillips Petroleum Co. had been 
notified of the SL-1 accident. Following 
notification, many personnel who played key 
roles in the rescue efforts at SL-1 had to 
travel from Idaho Falls to the SL-1 site, a 
distance of 41 miles. At 10:25 p.m. IDO 
designation of a class I disaster was broad- 
cast over the NRTS radio networks. 

When four Combustion Engineering per- 
sonnel, including the SL-1 plant health 
physicist, arrived, they decided to enter the 
600-roentgen-per-hour field. The four Com- 
bustion Engineering men, having verified 
that the three military men on duty had not 
left the site, prepared to enter onto the 
reactor operating floor. 

At approximately 10:35 p.m. the Combus- 
tion Engineering supervisors for plant op- 
erations and health physics, wearing Scott 
Air-Paks and carrying two 500-roentgen scale 
Jordan Radectors, entered the reactor oper- 
ating floor for less than 2 minutes. They saw 
two men; one moving. They withdrew and 
returned with two more Combustion Engi- 
neering men and an AEC health physicist. 

Two of the group picked up the man who 
was alive and put him on a stretcher at the 
head of the stairs. The other three of the 
group observed that the second man was ap- 
parently dead. The group got the stretcher 
down the stairs and out the west door within 
3 minutes of entry, and put the stretcher in 
@ panel truck. The man was taken in the 
panel truck to meet the ambulance, trans- 
ferred, and taken to the junction of High- 
way 20 and Fillmore Boulevard where the 
AEC doctor was met. When the doctor ex- 
amined the Casualty at 11:14 p.m. he pro- 
nounced him dead and the ambulance re- 
turned with the body to the SL-1 site 
pending a decision on the temporary disposi- 
tion of the body. 

At about 10:48 p.m., another group, made 
up of two military and two Phillips person- 
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nel, entered onto the reactor floor to locate 
the third man. They located him and de- 
termined that he was dead and did not at- 
tempt to remove him. 

The recovery group went to the GCRE for 
preliminary decontamination. Gamma ex- 
posures of the five-man group ranged from 
23 to 27 roentgens. As the groups were re- 
turning from the GCRE, they stopped long 
enough to permit one military man, and one 
AEC health physicist to go through the sup- 
port facilities building and close doors to 
lessen the chance of a fire starting and 
spreading in the disaster area; the two men 
did not enter the reactor building on this 
trip. When the two men returned to the 
rest of the group, it proceeded on to the de- 
contamination trailer set up at Fillmore 
Boulevard and Route 20. From here the 
group split up with part going to the central 
facilities dispensary and the rest going to 
the chemical processing plant for further de- 
contamination. 

Having concluded that the remaining two 
operators were dead, the AEC-IDO health 
physicist suspended rescue efforts and or- 
dered all personnel back to the roadblock es- 
tablished on Fillmore Boulevard at Highway 
20. 
After the ambulance had been returned 
to SL-1 to await a decision on disposition of 
the body, personnel involved in the transfer 
of the body from the pane! truck to the 
ambulance went to the central facilities 
dispensary for decontamination, Between 
midnight and 3 a.m. on January 4 approxi- 
mately 30 people who had been engaged in 
the emergency at the SL-1 area were admit- 
ted to the dispensary for secondary decon- 
tamination. These personnel included fire- 
men, security patrolmen, and military 
personnel. Preliminary badge readings and 
urine sample analyses for these 30 people 
were received around 3:30 a.m. and indi- 
cated that all personnel could be released. 
To assist in the above-mentioned decontam- 
ination processes, four Phillips Petroleum 
Co. health physicists came to the dispensary 
from the MTR and the engineering test 
reactor. 

At approximately 6 a.m, on the morning of 
January 4 a team of five men removed the 
body from the ambulance located in the 
SL-1 area. The body was disrobed in order 
to remove as much contamination as pos- 
sible at the site. The body was replaced in 
the ambulance, covered with lead aprons 
for shielding purposes, and transported to 
the chemical processing plant where surface 
decontamination was attempted. Individ- 
uals involved in the disrobing and transfer 
process received a maximum exposure of 770 
millirems gamma. Prior to decontamination 
the reading, from the first body was approxi- 
mately 400 roentgens per hour at the head 
region, approximately 100 roentgens per hour 
at the feet, and from 200 to 300 roentgens 
per hour over the remainder of the body. 
First efforts to decontaminate the body re- 
sulted in no significant decrease in the 
readings. 

‘Between 7 a.m. and 11 pm. on Janu- 
ary 4, the day following the incident, sev- 
eral entries into the reactor buildings 
were made. As a result of the entries, the 
second body was recovered, leaving one fatal- 
ity to be recovered. Detailed events involved 
with removal of the second body are pre- 
sented in a subsequent paragraph. A Hurst 
criticality dosimeter was recovered from just 
outside the door leading onto the reactor 
operating floor. Personnel history files were 
recovered from the administrative support 
building. In addition, the reactor operating 
log book and all but one of the plant instru- 
ment charts were recovered from the control 
room area. The instrument charts recovered 
are the following: Condenser air tempera- 
ture inlet, condenser air temperature outlet, 
bypass steamflow, main streamfiow, reactor 
water level, purification water temperature, 
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reactor pressure, linear power level, log power 
level, and feedwater flow. 

The linear power level and feedwater flow 
instruments are known to have been off at 
the time the charts were removed. The 
only chart not recovered was the constant air 
monitor. 

During this same period investigation 
teams were organized by the AEC, Argonne 
National Laboratory and Combustion Engi- 
neering, Inc. Efforts continued on planning 
removal of the last victim and assessing the 
damage incurred. In addition to the normal 
continuous radiation monitoring stations 
which were operating at the time of the ac- 
cident, radiological monitoring teams started 
intensive surveys of the adjacent areas and 
NRTS environs to evaluate any possible 
radiological hazard. These surveys are con- 
tinuing. No radiological hazard to the pub- 
lic has been indicated. 

At approximately 4 p.m., January 4, 1961, 
preparations began to recover the second 
body from the reactor operating floor. The 
body was located in an area where radiation 
levels were estimated to be approximately 750 
roentgens per hour. . 

A recovery team eonsisting of six military 
personnel and two AEC health physicists 
proceeded from the decontamination check 
point on Fillmore Boulevard near U.S. High- 
way 20, after having been extensively briefed, 
rehearsed, and attired in protective clothing, 
to the entrance of the SL-1 compound at 
about 7:30 p.m. Of this group, two military 
men and two health physicists entered the 
support facilities building through the side 
entrance into the maintenance workshop 
area, A blanket was placed on the floor of 
the control room. 

Because of the high radiation levels to be 
encountered, the maximum permissible 
working time on the reactor operating floor 
was limited to 1 minute. One health physi- 
cist was assigned to hold a stopwatch and 
time the actual entrance to the reactor op- 
erating floor, signaling the two-man recov- 
ery team when their time was up. The other 
health physicist remained in the support 
facilities building to check the body for ra- 
diation after its removal from the reactor 
building. 

Having been briefed as to the location of 
the body to be recovered, the two-man team 
entered the reactor operating floor and pro- 
ceeded directly to the body. One man picked 
up the victim’s legs while the other grasped 
the body around the shoulders and they 
moved rapidly out of the high radiation area 
and down the stairway. Their 1-minute 
limit in the reactor area did not expire un- 
til they were part way down the stairway. 
The two men continued down the stairs and 
placed the body on the blanket in the con- 
trol room. 

The second two-man team entered the 
support facilities building and went to the 
control room where they picked up the body 
by the four corners of the blanket and car- 
ried it out of the SL-1 compound. The work 
clothing was removed from the body, which 
was then placed in an ambulance standing 
by for the purpose at 8:08 pm. The am- 
bulance proceeded with the body to the 
chemical processing plant where facilities 
had been prepared to receive it. The third 
two-man military team proceeded into the 
support facilities building and onto the re- 
actor operating floor for the purpose of at- 
tempting to gain some more information 
about the status of the remaining body and 
the reactor. 


The short periods of time that these re- 
covery teams were in the high radiation areas 
on the reactor operating floor resulted in 
gamma exposures of from 1 rem (roentgen 
equivalent man) to about 13 rems, 

On Thursday evening, January 5, an official 
photographer entered the radioactive reactor 
compartment to photograph the scene of the 
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explosion. Radiation fields greater than 500 
roentgens per hour were reported by the 
accompanying health physicists. The pho- 
tographer, wearing protective clothing and 
breathing apparatus, was allowed 30 seconds 
to complete his assignment. By entering the 
reactor compartment only long enough to 
trigger his camera and withdrawing to a less 
radioactive area to change film and make 
adjustments, the photographer was able to 
obtain the interior photograph needed. This 
photograph assisted AEC investigating teams 
in making plans to recover the third body 
and in evaluating damage to the reactor op- 
erating area. Maximum radiation exposure 
of these two men was less than 2 roentgens 
gamma of radiation. 

The third body had been observed to be 
lodged in the ceiling above the reactor. Be- 
cause of the high radiation fields (above 500 
roentgens per hour) personnel could not 
climb onto a beam to free the body which 
itself was highly contaminated with radio- 
active material. 

The plan for removal of this third body 
was to position a large net (5 by 20 feet) 
under it and attempt to lower the body 
onto the net. The net itself was fastened 
to the end of acrane boom. The large doors 
on the reactor building that are used for 
moving equipment in and out of the build- 
ing were opened to permit the crane to 
position the net just below the body. A 
closed circuit TV camera had been placed in 
the reactor building to help position the net. 

When the net was in position, teams of 
two men each were to move in quickly and 
try to lower the body onto the net. Because 
of the radiation fields, each team had less 
than a minute to make its attempt at free- 
ing the body. 

Due to a malfunction of the TV equipment, 
it was necessary to use the first team of men 
to check that the net was properly posi- 
tioned; they accomplished their mission in 
less than their allotted time. 

Four additional teams were used to ac- 
complish the mission of freeing the body and 
lowering it into the net. 

A sixth crew, outside of the building, was 
used to move the crane which held the net. 
The third body was removed from the build- 
ing at 2:37 am. on January 9, 1961. The 
estimated doses received by the men enter- 
ing the reactor building to free the body 
ranged from 2.5 to 7.5 rem. 

Recovery operations were completed at 
4:42 a.m., January 9, 1961. 

Official photographers have made a perma- 
nent record of activities at the SL-1 area. 
Aerial photographs were taken late Friday, 
January 6, to record the condition of the 
reactor building exterior, which appears 
undamaged. 

At 1:45 am., Sunday, January 8, 1961, 
a photographer, accompanied by a health 
physicist, photographed the reactor com- 
partment. The photograph was requested 
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by the technical advisory committee assisting 
the Idaho operations office to aid in plan- 
ning the recovery of the third victim. A 
photograph of the control room was also 
taken. Readings of the high range gamma 
dosimeters worn by the men showed a max- 
imum exposure of less than three roentgens. 

Entry to the reactor building continued to 
be a hazardous undertaking. 1° >rotect in- 
dividuals from contamination, « detailed 
procedure is observed prior to any entry. 
A detailed plan of action for each operation 
is established in order to obtain maximum 
benefit from the limited observation time of 
1 to 2 minutes. AEC and Combustion Engi- 
neering health physicists personnel control 
the disaster field operations to ensure maxi- 
mum safety for all participants. They 
determine who may enter, the radiation ex- 
posures to be tolerated, and the equipment 
to be utilized. 

The person assigned an entry mission and 
a health physicist are each dressed in two 
pairs of coveralls, shoe covers, and gloves. 
Around the wrists and ankles, tape is used 
to insure no skin remains exposed. Caps 
and respiratory protection equipment plus 
miscellaneous radiation detection equipment 
complete the outfitting of participants. Fol- 
lowing exit from the contaminated area, 
clothing is removed and participants are 
decontaminated, if necessary, by scrubbing 
with soap and water. 

Since radiation effects are cumulative, 
each entry by an individual brings him 
closer to prescribed maximum permissible 
limits. Exposures to personnel are kept as 
low as possible by strict time limitations and 
careful planning. To prevent multiple high 
exposures to individuals the missions are 
assigned to different personnel, thereby re- 
quiring a larger number of persons. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo-. 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the REcorpD should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
: EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 


- (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Jcint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1987). 








The Situation in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 29, 1960, an editorial entitled 
“U.S. Tempts War in Laos” appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

This editorial was called to my atten- 
tion by a group of Milwaukee, Wis., resi- 
dents who wrote to me on January 7, 
1961, under the name of the ad hoc 
committee, expressing their whole- 
hearted support for the stand taken edi- 
torially by the Milwaukee Journal and 
urging that certain steps be taken by our 
Government to promote a peaceful solu- 
tion of the situation in Laos. 

On January 9, 1961, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, the Honorable ROBERT 
W. KASTENMEIER, under leave to extend 
his remarks, included in the Rrecorp the 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal 
of December 29, 1960, the letter from the 
ad hoc committee and the list of mem- 
bers of the ad hoc committee. To- 
gether with his comments, this material 
was printed on page A145 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of January 9, 1961. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the REcorD a 
report on the information of the ad hoc 
committee which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal on January 8, 1961, en- 
titled “Stand on Laos Backed by a Com- 
mittee of 72” and my letter of reply to 
the ad hoc committee: 

STAND ON Laos BACKED BY A COMMITTEE OF 
72—-SUGGESTION OF JOURNAL THAT PROBLEM 
Go TO CONTROL COMMISSION WINS SUPPORT 
A Milwaukee Journal editorial, warning 

that the United States is tempting war in 

Laos, has been called to the attention of 

Government leaders by a committee of Mil- 

waukee area university professors, clergymen, 

labor leaders, Quakers, and members of a 

number of organizations. 

Seventy-two members of the committee 
backed the Journal’s suggestion that the 
Lao problem be turned over to the inter- 
national control commission which helped 
create Laos. 

They gave their views in an open letter to 
President Eisenhower; President-elect Ken- 
nedy; Secretary of State Christian A. Herter; 
Senator J. William Fulbright, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; 
the Wisconsin congressional delegation and 
the editors of the Journal and the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

FAVOR INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATION 

“Unless checked by high-minded diplo- 
matic action, the situation in Laos might 
well precipitate world war III,” the commit- 
tee said. “It is our hope that the problem 
be referred at once to the established Inter- 
national Control Commission for settlement. 
We would be pleased and relieved if this 
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most dangerous threat to world peace be 
placed immediately under active surveillance 
by the U.N. Security Council. 

“We urgently request that U.S. policy 
toward Laos be based on peaceful interna- 
tional negotiation rather than on regional 
military intervention. By agreeing with the 
British and Indian position that the Inter- 
national Control Commission be reconvened, 
our Government would, in fact, hasten the 
restoration of peace in Laos. The Journal 
warns that ‘no other sensible alternative 
seems available and the situation is fast 
deteriorating to the point where we are risk- 
ing another Korea, Spain or Indochina.’” 


POLICY REEVALUATION URGED 


“The time to return from the brink is 
now. We should reevaluate our foreign pol- 
icy. We must, through the United Nations, 
seek peace; otherwise the certainty of disas- 
ter looms for us all.” 

Attached to the letter was a reprint of 
the Journal editorial. 

The letter was signed “the ad hoc com- 
mittee,” indicating that the group was 
formed for the single purpose of the Laos 
protest. 

The initial meeting forming the commit- 
tee was held Thursday night at the home 
of Sidney Peck, chairman of the sociology 
department at Milwaukee-Downer College. 
Peck lives at 3044 North Farwell Avenue. 

Other members of the committee, all 
acting as individuals, include: 

Norman Adelman, a social worker; Harold 
Altman, assistant professor at the University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; Leon Applebaum, 
UWM assistant professor; Julius Atkins, an 
attorney and real estate developer; Arthur 
Becker, UWM professor; Mrs. Phyllis Berent- 
son, a member of the Milwaukee Society of 
Friends( Quakers); Neal Billings UWM pro- 
fessor; Valbur Borger, UWM associate pro- 
fessor; Willard Brandt, UWM professor. 


OTHER MEMBERS LISTED 


Gordon W. Brown, a Quaker; James Brund- 
age, UWM associate professor; Miss Virginia 
Burke, UWM assistant professor; Miss Miriam 
Carr, member of the YWCA staff; Martin 
Cohnstaedt, UWM assistant professor; Miss 
Carrie Edmondson, president of the Milwau- 
kee chapter of the American Association for 
the United Nations; Jack Eisendrath, an at- 
torney active in peace and civil rights organ- 
izations; Hugo Englemann, UWM associate 
professor; Joseph Friebert, UWM _ professor; 
Gerald Gleason, UWM associate professor; C. 
L. Golightly, UWM associate professor; Man- 
uel Gottlieb, UWM associate professor; 
George Goundie, UWM associate professor; 
Stanley Gregory, assistant regional director 
of the United Automobile Workers (UAW); 
Carl Griepentrog, president of the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers Union (AIW); George Hall, 
secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin State 
AFi-CIO; Mrs. Leon Hamlet, a member of 
the YWCA board; Miss Dorothea Harvey, Mil- 
waukee-Downer assistant professor; David 
Hiatt, professor at Carroll College, Waukesha; 
Richard Humphrey, research director for the 
AIW; Robert S. Jaggard, UWM lecturer. 


UWM FACULTY ON LIST 


Mrs. Alice Jamosky, wife of a high school 
teacher; Cornelius Janzen, UWM professor 
emeritus; Anthony King, business repre- 
sentative for local 75 of the plumbers’ union; 
Mrs. Lawrence Kirkpatrick, a Quaker; Harvey 
Kitzman, regional director of the UAW; Lee 
Lawrence, UWM professor; Mrs. Frances N. 


Lee, head of adult education at the art center 
and clerk of the Milwaukee Society of 
Friends; David R. Luce, UWM assistant pro- 
fessor; Miss Dorothy L. Meredith, UWM as- 
sistant professor; the Reverend Robert H. 
Midgley of Pilgrim Congregational Church; 
Miss Mavis Moorman, a Quaker. 

Robert B. Notestein, UWM associate soci- 
ology professor; Mrs. Virginia Parkman, co- 
ordinator for the Milwaukee Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy; B. J. Patterson, UWM 
instructor; Philip Perlson, UWM instructor; 
Walter Peterson, Milwaukee-Downer associ- 
ate professor; Matthew Pinter, business rep- 
resentative for the butchers’ union. 


MRS. ROBERTS IN GROUP 


Irwin D. Rinder, UWM associate professor; 
Mrs. Alan Roberts, former president of the 
Milwaukee chapter of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom; Miss 
Pearl Robertson, UWM associate professor; 
Morton W. Rywick, member of the Milwau- 
kee staff of the Antidefamation League; Erick 
Schenker, UWM assistant professor; John W. 
Schmitt, vice president of the State AFL- 
CIO; Mrs. R. N. Schweitzer, wife of a UWM 
faculty member and a Quaker; Gordon Ship- 
man, UWM professor; James Silverburg, 
UWM instructor; Adolph Suppan, UWM pro- 
Downer associate professor; John S. Stillman, 
UWM instructor; James Skelton, Milwaukee- 
fessor; Robert Stuckert, UWM assistant 
professor. 

Corneff Taylor, head of the mayor’s com- 
mission on human rights; Arthur Thrall, 
Milwaukee-Downer assistant professor; Miss 
Kathleen M. Vogt, Milwaukee-Downer in- 
structor; Mrs. Frieda Voight, UWM associate 
professor; Mrs. Kathryn Whitford, UWM in- 
structor; Miss Joyce Wilhelmi, UWM instruc- 
tor; Rabbi Dudley Weinberg of Temple 
Emanu-el B’ne Jeshurun. 

Mrs. Webster Woodmansee, wife of an at- 
torney and active in the League of Women 
Voters and a number of liberal groups; 
Rev. Herbert E. Zebarth of the First Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church; John Zinos, 
director of district 48 of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; and Leonard Zubrensky, an attorney 
and member of the eexcutive board of the 
American Civil. Liberties Union. 

Mr. Speaker, both the editorial in the 
Milwaukee Journal of December 29, 1960, 
and the letter sent to me by the ad hoc 
committee implied that the U.S. Govern- 
ment was remiss in failing to take any 
steps to seek peace in Laos. This and 
several other points made in both state- 
ments required comment. With this 
thought in mind, and in an effort to set 
the record straight, I addressed a letter 
to the ad hoc committee on January 13 
and sent a copy of it to the Milwaukee 
Journal. My letter read as follows: 

WasHIncTon, D.C., January 13, 1961. 
Mr. SmpneEy Peck, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Mr, Peck: This will acknowledge a 
letter dated January 7, with enclosures, 
addressed to me by the ad hoc committee. 
The letter was not signed by any one indi- 
vidual, and I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing this reply to you since it was reported 
that the initial meeting. forming the com- 
mittee was held at your home. 

The letter states that the ad hoc commit- 
tee endorses the views set forth in the edi- 
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torial which appeared in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on December 29, 1960, entitled “US. 
Tempts War in Laos.” Further, the commit- 
tee requests “that U.S. policy toward Laos 
be based on peaceful international negotia- 
tion rather than on regional military inter- 
vention.” 

It is my firm opinion that every effort 
should be made to resolve the conflict be- 
tween the different factions in Laos by peace- 
ful and political means. Since the editorial 
and your statements imply that the US. 
policy has been based solely on a regional 
military intervention, I believe the entire 
subject merits careful explanation. 

On the same day that your letter was 
written the Department of State issued a 
white paper on Laos. A copy is enclosed for 
your study. The paper sets forth the suc- 
cessive efforts made by our Government to 
handle the crisis in Laos through diplomatic 
channels and provides an analysis of the 
reasoning underlying our position. I hope 
that this paper receives dissemination at 
least as wide as that given the editorial and 
your letter. 

Several points made in the editorial re- 
quire comment. The International Control 
Commission (ICC) adjourned sine die in 
1958. Its reactivation presents procedural 
and substantive problems that our Gov- 
ernment has been actively exploring and 
will continue to explore. The cochairmen 
of the Geneva Convention were the British 
and Russian members. Presumably they 
could advise the Indian chairman of the 
ICC to reactivate the Commission. Assum- 
ing that this was done, the ICC would need 
the authority of the Government of Laos to 
operate in that country. Laos is a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Its legal government 
is headed by Boun Oum who has been in- 
vested with power by the King and the 
Parliament. Thus the Soviet claim that it 
is supporting the legal government of Sou- 
vanna Phouma who has fied to Cambodia 
has no basis. 

The terms of reference of the ICC were set 
forth in the Geneva agreement of 1954. It 
was entrusted with control and supervision 
of the provisions relating to the cessation of 
hostilities in Laos arising out of the previous 
war. It is by no means clear that these 
terms of reference would be entirely appli- 
« Cable to the present situation. The United 
States is not opposed to the reactivation of 
the ICC, provided suitable. terms of refer- 
ence for its operation can be agreed upon by 
all parties. 

The Polish member of the ICC is a Com- 
munist. There is reason to believe that the 
Indians do not understand fully the impli- 
cations of what the Communists are at- 
tempting in Laos. It takes no imagina- 
tion to anticipate the activities and recom- 
mendations of a freewheeling Communist 
and a too trusting member of the Commis- 
sion. Can it be expected that the independ- 
ent Government of Laos, fighting for its 
stability and its very life, could receive much 
understanding and support from the ICC? 

The United States is not trying to take 
over Laos, nor is it the objective of the 
United States to create a rightwing govern- 
ment in that country that will adopt a pro- 
vocative attitude against the North Viet- 
namese and the Chinese Communists. To 
my knowledge no responsible official has 
argued that a landlocked country of 2 mil- 
lion unsophisticated citizens should create 
incidents against neighbors numbering more 
than 600 million. 

The United States has consistently held 
the view that Laos should be neutral, that 
it should not seek membership in any mili- 
tary alliance, that it should have no foreign 
military bases upon its soil other than those 
French bases specifically provided for in the 
Geneva agreements. 
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The United States has sought through its 
aid programs to Laos to strengthen that 
Government by providing the means whereby 
successive Lao Governments could achieve 
wide public support among its many tribes 
and ethnic groups. In partnership with 
France the United States has provided mili- 
tary assistance and training in the use and 
maintenance of American weapons in order 
that the country could maintain internal 
order and security. The threat to its se- 
curity is the Communist technique, devel- 
oped and perfected in China and North 
Vietnam by Mao Tse-tung and Ho Chi Minh, 
of taking over territory through the gradual 
buildup of centers of guerrilla control. 
These centers keep expanding in ever-widen- 
ing circles until the entire country is taken 
over. The Communists have developed a 
carefully worked out propaganda program to 
accompany this guerrilla tactic for taking 
over a country. The main theme of that 
propaganda is that the guerrillas are merely 
innocent people of the country who hate 
graft and corruption in government and are 
trying to correct social ‘injustices. Anyone 
who opposes these techniques is charged 
with being reactionary, rightwing, imperial- 
istic and all the rest of the catalog of Com- 
munist epithets. 

In the case of the recent Souvanna 
Phouma government, the United States has 
exerted every effort and all its influence to 
induce General Phoumi to take up his post 
in the Souvanna government and to give it 
his full support. These efforts failed be- 
cause the foreign directed and assisted Com- 
munist subversive and guerrilla apparatus 
in Laos contrived their failure by progres- 
sively drawing the Souvanna government 
into a web of Communist control. As Com- 
munist influence and control increased in 
Vientiane, the possibility of reuniting the 
Lao political groups behind Souvanna’s gov- 
ernment diminished. The net result was 
the unfortunate serles of events which 
culminated in the coup of early December 
in an attempt to eliminate Communist in- 
fluence in Vientiane. This was followed by 
Kon Le’s armed retaliation and the flight of 
Souvanna and his cabinet from the country. 

The real danger is that the confusing 
course of events in Laos will obscure the 
tactics of the Communists. Unless we re- 
spond realistically to those tactics, we will 
be blinded by ingenious Communist prop- 
aganda. Then another piece of the free 
world will be yielded up to the kind of exist- 
ence now experienced by the people of China. 
Other nations in southeast Asia will be the 
next victims. Experience shows that Com- 
munist pressure will be applied whenever 
they detect weaknesses. Berlin and Formosa 
are well-known examples. The United 
States and its free world allies can only 
meet these pressures from a position of 
strength and firmness. Anything less than 
that is an invitation to Communist advance. 

I believe that the United States should pre- 
serve an open mind with respect to the ICC. 
But it is important to bear in mind that the 
solution of the Lao problem cannot be found 
in any approach that equates the Commu- 
nist directed and supported guerrillas with 
the Royal Government of Laos as two similar 
parties to a dispute or which equates the as- 
sistance that the United States, France, and 
other free world countries as well as the 
United Nations are giving Laos with the 
military support given by the Communist 
bloc to their guerrilla forces in Laos. 

Yours sincerely, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I have taken the liberty 
of including these several articles and 
letters in the Recorp in the hope of con- 
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tributing to a clarification of our Gov- 
ernment’s efforts and objectives with 
respect to the situation in Laos. 

At present, the new proposal for re- 
viving the three-power Control Commis- 
sion submitted by the British to the So- 
viet Union, suggests that the ICC act 
in close cooperation with King Savang 
Vathana of Laos through that country’s 
legitimate government. To the best of 
my knowledge, the Soviet Union has not 
as yet replied to that proposal. 

As President Kennedy clearly indicated 
in his press conference of January 25, 
the United States wishes only that Laos 
may enjoy peace, independence, and 
neutrality, and have every opportunity 
to devote its efforts and concern to the 
well-being of its people. 

We are using our influence to promote 
the attainment of those objectives. 





Views of Jackson Heights (N.Y.) Senior 
Citizens on Health Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter signed 
by some 50 members of the senior citizens 
of Jackson Heights supporting health 
care for the aged appear in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. These people, all of 
whom are senior citizens, are in an excel- 
lent position to comment on this im- 
portant and timely issue before Congress. 
Their views and those of many others 
who have strong feelings on every side 
of this issue must be given serious con- 
sideration by the Congress. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: We are the Senior 
Citizens of Jackson Heights, an organiza- 
tion which is sponsored by the National 
Council of Jewish Women. Our youngest 
member is 62 years old, and our ages range 
up to 75 years and older. All of us are re- 
tired, and most of us are receiving social 
security benefits. 

Many of us suffer illness from time to 
time or have chronic diseases, and the cost 
of medical care and medicines is an impor- 
tant item in our budget. For some of us 
the expense of medical care is a great burden. 

We are all citizens and we all are voters. 

We go on record in favor of a medical care 
plan for senior citizens and all others who 
need it tied in to the social security system, 
and we ask you, as our Senator, to support 
legislation to achieve this goal. 

Respectfully yours, 
SENIOR CITIZENS OF JACKSON 
HEIGHTs, 
By ErTHet E. AMSEL, 
President, Golden Age Club of Jackson 
Heights, N.Y. 
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Solid Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a summarization of the recent 
meetings of the national officers and 
commanders of nearly 48 States of the 
Veterans of World War I, Inc., in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to draft the organization’s 
legislative program. The editorial ap- 
peared in the National Tribune-Stars 
and Stripes on January 26, 1961: 

SoLIpD ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Over the weekend all of the national offi- 
cers, all members of the national board of 
administration, and nearly all of the 48 de- 
partment commanders of the Veterans of 
World War I, Inc., have been here in Wash- 
ington to discuss problems of grave impor- 
tance to the organization. 

Last Saturday and Sunday the board of ad- 
ministration sat in deliberations for 2 days. 
Members of that body discussed some very 
knotty and explosive issues. On Monday 
and Tuesday of this week 45 department 
commanders sat as members of the national 
legislative committee to draft a legislative 
program which will be submitted to the 
Congress within the very near future. 

While a number of important. issues were 
settled, of most importance to us it seemed 
was the spirit of cooperation and unanimity 
among these representatives of some 175,000 
veterans of 1917-18. Naturally, there were 
differences of opinion but these differences 
were discussed in a calm and deliberate 
atmosphere, free from acrimonious debate or 
personal allusions. Members of the board 
of administration were confronted with a 
number of unpleasant issues which had to 
be resolved. 

National Commander John E. Erickson 
presented the situation in an intelligent, 
forceful manner and the board members, 
once they had firsthand knowledge of the 
issues, decided them intelligently and 
promptly. 

At the meeting of the department com- 
manders the national commander advised 
them that they were part and parcel of the 
legislative program which is to be adopted 
by the organization. He outlined to them 
in some detail the recommendations that 
had been made previously by a small study 
group which he had appointed. He in- 
formed them that they were there for one 
job, and one job only, and that was to ham- 
mer out a sensible and comprehensive pro- 
gram for the benefit of their less fortunate 
buddies and their widows. Erickson told 
the group that the success of the program 
depended entirely upon their determination, 
and the things that were resolved in the 
meeting. He reminded them that they were 
representing every section of the Nation, and 
all of the organization and that they would 
be responsible for the carrying out of the 
program of the Veterans of World War I. 
“While we have been in convention after 
convention and many have told us that we 
are mandate to do certain things,” Erick- 
son declared, “our greatest mandate is 
when we take the obligation to be a buddy 
to our buddies to do what we can and what 
is necessary, whether in a large or small 
degree.” Erickson urged every attendant 
to include their ladies auxiliary and make 
them a partner in their legislative program. 


He then presented the findings of the 
study group and each department com- 
mander had an opportunity to state his 
observations on the matters presented to 
him. They later listened to addresses by 
Congressmen JAMES E. VAN ZANDT and 


,THOmas J. LANE, both of whom have been 


ardent supporters of pension legislation for 
the Veterans of World War I. 

It is our considered opinion that the man- 
ner and spirit in which these meetings were 
conducted auger well for the success of this 
young veterans organization. . 

Commander Erickson’s conduction of the 
meetings was on an extremely high plane. 
Everyone was allowed to express his views 
and state his thinking. There was no at- 
tempt to make use of gag rule. 

Reports from the various department 
commanders indicated that a high spirit 
of optimism exists in nearly every depart- 
ment and from our observation, if the meet- 
ings in Washington have any significance, 
we believe that the Veterans of World War 
I have a banner year ahead. 





A Postelection Look at Businessmen in 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the R&ecorp a speech 
by Mr. Charles R. Barr entitled ““A Post- 
election Look at Businessmen in Poli- 
tics,’’ delivered before the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the Public Relations Society of 
America on January 17, 1961. 

Mr. Barr is the president of the Effec- 
tive Citizens Organization which was 
formed in 1954 as a nonprofit, bipartisan 
organization to promote good govern- 
ment on all levels. 

On September 1, 1959, the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GoLpwaTER] who 
were then the Chairmen of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committees inserted into the 
REcorD a statement of the principles and 
objectives of the Effective Citizens Or- 
ganization with the comment that “the 
views expressed and the objectives 
sought to be achieved are those in which 
all of us can concur.” 

Mr. Barr’s remarks are an extremely 
interesting summation of the bipartisan 
political activity of the entire business 
community and in my opinion deserve 
the thoughtful consideration of the 
Members of the Congress. 

I have received a statement from the 
Government Printing Office that the 
statement is.estimated to make approxi- 
mately 2% pages of .the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, at a cost of $182.25. 

I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the request exceeds the 
amount ordinarily allowed, it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A POSTELECTION LOOK AT BUSINESSMEN 

IN POLITICS 
(By Charles R. Barr, Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana) executive; president, Effective 

Citizens Organization; member, US. 

Chamber of Commerce Political Partici- 

pation Committee; .adviser, Public Affairs 

Committee of the National Association of 

Manufacturers) 

I believe that the time has come when 
it is appropriate to review some of the vari- 
ous political action programs of the busi- 
ness community in the light of the recent 
election. First, let me say that so much 
has been said about businessmen in politics 
in the last 2 or 3 years that many people 
have come to believe that this is something 
brand new on the American political scene. 
This is an erroneous belief. Let me remind 
you that the founders of this country, for 
the most part, were business and profes- 
sional men—Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Adams and Franklin, to name a few. 
These men risked not only their business, 
but their very life, for principles which they 
set out in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
They dedicated their lives that we might 
have the opportunity for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Members of the business community con- 
tinued to be active in politics throughout 
the course of the history of this country. 
However, there was a notable slacking off 
in their interest beginning about 1930, when 
they tended to become dormant or inactive 
in the political arena. Perhaps this was 
because business was under fire during the 
depression and became defensive, or in some 
instances lost confidence in itself, the eco- 
nomic system, and even the country. I 
think, however, that the lessening of in- 
terest was brought about primarily by the 
rise of a new type of bsuinessman, the pro- 
fessional salaried manager. For the first 
150 years, businesses in this country gen- 
erally were relatively small, substantially 
or entirely owned by the operator, or with 
his family or close associates. Modern 
salaried managers often have a relatively 
small proprietary interest in their company. 
Their career is controlled by others some- 
times thousands of miles away—their de- 
cisions are subject to review by people that 
they often do not know, or at best, know 
very slightly. Further, salaried people are 
not usually immediately and at first hand 
affected or concerned by bad legislation as 
compared to the manager who owned all or 
a substantial part of his business. It is 
business people who are primarily salaried 
employees to whom I will be referring in 
this discussion. 

For a year or so previous to the election, 
there was a great deal of speculation about 
the effect of the businessmen-in-politics pro- 
grams. Many responsible people felt that 
these efforts would lead into mistakes which 
would result in sharp criticism and lead to 
the demise of these programs immediately 
following the 1960 election. Some felt that 
there would be congressional investigations, 
legal action, and bad publicity which would 
create a blemish on the name and image of 
the business community. Insofar as 1 know, 
none of these things have happened. On the 
other hand, there were optimistic people who 
felt that this movement would immediately 
change the entire political complexion of the 
country. This, of course, has not happened 
yet, although the optimists have much to 
justify their hopes. 

Now let us examine some of the things 
which were brought out in the election with 
respect to businessmen in politics: 
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i. Thousands of businessmen became in- 
terested in politics and government because 
of various political education programs, and 
for the first time actively participated in a 
campaign at one level or another. Because 
these men and women took the time to study 
politics through courses sponsored by such 
organizations as ECO, NAM, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and private company 
classes, they entered politics with some 
knowledge of who, what, where, and how. 
Because of this knowledge, they conducted 
themselves within proper ethical and legal 
bounds and avoided many mistakes which 
would normally be expected from rank ama- 
teurs. Let’s look at some figures. Perhaps 
as many as a quarter of a million business 
people have taken some type of political 
course within the last 2 years. A recent 
survey by Effective Citizens Organization of 
a cross section of their conferees shows these 
answers by those responding. 

A. Over 44 percent worked at the precinct 
level, 29 percent at the county level, 17 per- 
cent at the State level, and over 7 percent at 
the national level. Many of these people 
worked at more than one level. 

B. Over 43 percent said they helped to raise 
money for the political party or candidate of 
their choice and over 79 percent said they 
themselves gave money. 

©. More than 170 percent said that they 
were more active than in 1956. 

D. Over 48 percent said that their wives 
were active in the campaign and,of these, 
68% percent said that their wives became ac- 
tive because of their husbands’ participation. 

E. More than 77 percent felt that their 
management encouraged their political ac- 
tivity. . 

These figures are enlightening in that they 
show that this movement has motivated a 
substantial number of people not only to 
study politics, but to become active in the 
field. This indicates that in elections to 
come, there will be an increasing number of 
businessmen with training and experience 
available to their political party or their fav- 
orite candidates. These men and women 
will be taking their places in the political 
arena, not as complete amateurs, but as peo- 
ple with some experience and know-how. 
Moreover, they will become increasingly in- 
fluential as the years go by—as they gain 
and accept more responsible positions in po- 
litical organizations and in governmental of- 
fices. I believe that we can safely predict 
that the impact of businessmen in politics 
will be felt increasingly in the elections of 
1962, 1964, and thereafter. 

Now I have given some indication of the 
numbers of people who were active in 1960. 
I would like to discuss some of the specific 
problems which were apparent during and 
after the recent campaign. 

I. A negative tradition had to be overcome 
in many business organizations. This was 
that employees should avoid anything po- 
litical or controversial—and politics is con- 
troversial. Feeling had grown that there 
was something sinister about being in poli- 
tics which made it socially and economically 
unacceptable to be identified as a politician. 
This feeling was based in part on fears by 
sales departments that their sales would be 
adversely affected, by legal departments that 
thelr company would be legally embarrassed 
in some way, by some public relations and 
advertising people that the image and good 
name of their company and product would 
be adversely affected, and by tax representa- 
tives that their tax structure or their licens- 
ing position might be adversely affected in 
the form of retaliation because of the activi- 
ties of company employees. In addition, 
there was a considerable doubt in the minds 
of many businessmen about what they might 
legally do. Many of these fears were based 
on lack of knowledge. A few of them were 
based on some unfortunate past experience. 
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One of the biggest contributions by the busi- 
nessmen in political education programs has 
been that they have shed light on politics 
and with the gaining of knowledge, many 
fears have been swept away and people have 
learned how to avoid harmful courses of 
action. The removal of some of these fears 
and the gaining of know-how in themselves, 
well justify the expense and time involved 
in these educational efforts. 

II. A problem which obviously affects the 
movement of the businessmen into politics 
is the general apathy of the employee, par- 
ticularly those on a salary. This is often 
because they are not motivated by any real 
dedication to any set of issues or by any im- 
mediate self-interest. The business com- 
munity itself has often contributed to this 
lack of motivation by its own paternalistic 
attitude and failure to sell its own employees 
on our political and economic system. Other 
groups have been successful in motivating 
people by inspiring them to fight for certain 
ideals, and still other groups have motivated 
their followers by appealing to their own 
individual, immediate and direct self- 
interest. A recent example is the attempt to 
motivate aged groups by promises of higher 
social security benefits and medical aid 
which appeals to their self-interest. Many 
others are motivated by promises which ap- 
ply to their particular station. Unfortun- 
ately, many salaried employees do not seem 
to be motivated by any sense of dedication 
to the economic and political systems which 
make our country possible and they certainly 
are not motivated by hope of any sort of 
Government handout which will benefit 
their own self-interests. It has been said 
that this is because many employees, that is, 
business people, have tended to become pri- 
marily corporate citizens instead of citizens 
of a community. There is some evidence 
that businessmen who work for a salary tend 
to feel that their company is going to take 
care of them, so why worry? Tragically, it 
is not until they retire and are on a fixed in- 
come that they feel theevil consequences of 
bad Government, usually in the form of in- 
flation. In passing, let me note that some 
companies have tried to get their people to 
believe and fight for our political and eco- 
nomic system by giving courses in economic 
education. These courses often have been 
failures for reasons too lengthy to discuss 
here. Ido, however, want to say that I hope 
and recommend that business will seriously 
consider reactivating economic courses which 
will give business people a basic under- 
standing of our economic system and instill 
in them a desire to preserve and enhance it 
through participating in politics. 

Itt. Another notable handicap of business- 
men participating in politics was illustrated 
by the last election when it was found that 
a@ great number of management personnel 
are disenfranchised because they are so 
highly transitory. It is not uncommon for 
corporate personnel to be transferred from 
one community to another 10 or more times 
during a career, with the result that 5 to 
10 percent of these people in some companies 
are not eligible to vote in any given elec- 
tion. This problem is compounded by the 
fact that management personnel, feeling that 
they are subject to transfer, are often not 
inclined to put down roots which are neces- 
sary to become influential in a community. 
This is where small businessmen generally 
have a distinct advantage since they are 
more likely to spend their entire business 
life in the same community, sending down 
deep roots into the community and thereby 
becoming leaders in every field of endeavor. 
Politicians tend to avoid using people that 
they realize are transitory, since they can- 
not count on them for support from one elec- 
tion to another. It is a bad thing for the 
country that these fine people are so often 
disenfranchised and I suggest that we all 
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join together in an effort to obtain legisla- 
tion which will permit transitory personnel 
to at least vote for Federal officers, that is, 
the Presidency, Senators, and Congressmen. 
Federal officers represent a national inter- 
est and a person is no less concerned about 
who runs the Federal Government just be- 
cause he has moved from Kansas City to 
Chicago 90 days prior to the election. This 
proposal is an important project for everyone 
who is interested in good government. 

Iv. An obvious problem confronting 
businessmen entering politics is that be- 
cause ours is an increasingly technical so- 
ciety, it is often possible to obtain a college 
degree with very little study of government 
or politics. Therefore, men often rise to 
high positions in business with little under- 
standing or experience politically. They first 
become aware of the power of government 
when their lawyer or lobbyist advises them 
that a certain legislative proposal may hurt 
their department or company or their in- 
dustry. Such management often reacts un- 
wisely and ends up with a feeling of frustra- 
tion, never realizing that the issue was de- 
cided at the last election when other in- 
terested parties were obtaining commitments 
and working for those who were favorably 
disposed to their side of the issues. 

I have noted a tendency on the part of 
many businessmen to limit their activity in 
Politics to only those issues which affect 
their company. They are not alone in this 
respect, for our political system is increas- 
ingly affected by special interest groups. 
This is an ominous thing for our country. 
I hope that businessmen will increasingly 
dedicate themselves primarily to broad is- 
sues and not solely to special interests con- 
cerning their own business. American peo- 
ple are still basically idealistic. If broad 
general principles are sound and put into 
effect, then sound self-interest objectives 
will be much -more easily obtained and bad 
legislative proposals will be more easily de- 
feated. 

I believe that our schools and colleges are 
seriously at fault in not emphasizing more 
social sciences, particularly in the field of 
politics. We in business are perhaps equally 
at fault by not asking that the people they 
send to us have more academic credits in the 
social sciences. -We should urge our schools 
to teach substantially more political science 
if we intend to have high caliber civic 
leadership in the future. 

V. The recent campaign indicated another 
handicap that has arisen to keep salaried 
businessmen out of politics. That is the 
unfortunate tendency, in some instances, of 
employers to look upon employees elected 
or appointed to public office as the corporate 
arm into that office. If an employer wants 
employees to participate politically, the em- 
ployer must thoroughly understand, and 
make it clear to his employees, that when 
they are working in politics or government, 
they represent their constituents who have 
placed them in office—and no one else. We 
already have too many examples of individ- 
uals who serve in public office not as whole 
citizens, but as representatives of special 
interest groups first, and their constituents 
second. An employer will not always find 
this to be an easy path because customers, 
clients and other associates will, from time 
to time, bring pressure on him in an effort 
to influence a specific employee in a govern- 
mental position. If an employer succumbs 
to this kind of pressure, and does try to in- 
fluence such an employee in an unfair man- 
ner, the employer might as well forget any 
effort to encourage his people to become 
active in politics. 

VI. The election illustrated that when 
employers have simple, clear-cut policies, 
encouraging their people to participate in 
politics and government, activity on the part 
of employees was greatly increased. Con- 
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versely, when there was doubt about the at- 
titude of employers there was definitely less 
activity on the part of employees. Com- 
panies who want to encourage their em- 
ployees to participate in politics should have 
a clear-cut, written policy about which em- 
ployees have been made aware. A company 
should be sure that its policies are enforced 
openly and without favoritism, 

The last two elections clearly illustrated 
that in certain instances top management 
has encouraged its employees to participate 
in politics, but defeated its own purpose by 
not selling its middle management. There 
are unfortunately instances where line em- 
ployees have been inspired by top manage- 
ment to get active in politics, only to get 
into trouble with certain middle manage- 
ment who either did not believe in or did not 
understand management policy. An instance 
such as this goes through an organization 
very rapidly and is extremely harmful. It 
well behooves a company that is trying to 
encourage its people to get into politics to 
be sure that all supervisors understand the 
policy and to take immediate action if some 
supervisor does in fact discriminate against 
an employee because of his political partici- 
pation. It is a particularly bad thing to have 
happen at the present time when people are 
so conscious of civil-rights issues. 

VII. I think the experience of business in 
the last couple of campaigns clearly indicates 
that there is a great deal of confusion about 
what political participation means. For 
some reason, a great many people seem to 
think it means only running for office or 
getting appointed to one. This is an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, for it is the 
way to the creation of too many chiefs and 
not enough Indians. The people who work 
day to day in the party organization of their 
choice or affiliated organizations make a 
great contribution to our political system. 
They are the-ones who make it possible for 
others to get elected to office. In a yery 
real sense, they can make a bigger contri- 
bution to a good political system than peo- 
ple who are elected to office. 

Now I would like to discuss the position of 
a@, new man and a new activity which has 
appeared in the last few years. This is the 
civic affairs officer and department. There 
is much confusion about what he is sup- 
posed to do, because the position and activity 
is relatively new and no two companies ap- 
pear to be operating alike. But, generally, 
here are some of the things that they are do- 
ing and will probably become the responsi- 
biliey of most of them. 

I, Civic affairs officers usually have the 
responsibility for developing programs en- 
couraging employees, stockholders, and the 
public to participate in the political party 
of their choice. As part of this responsibility 
they have an important duty to see that no 
employee is penalized in any way because of 
his activity, providing that it is within the 
scope of the law. 

II. Public affairs officers are usually either 
responsible for or cooperate with other de- 
partments on educational programs con- 
cerning public affairs and pertinent issues 
with employees and the general public. 

III. Public affairs people often have as part 
of their assignment the task of trying to 
estimate and judge political trends which 
may ultimately be of concern to their com- 
pany in the form of either good or bad leg- 
islative proposals. It is also their responsi- 
bility to advise top management of these 
trends in order that they may make judg- 
ments accordingly. 

IV. Public affairs people work to coordinate 
the various segments of a company so that 
each is aware of various trends affecting the 
country generally, their particular business 
and their special department. 


V. Some public affairs officers are respon- 
sible for seeing that their company institutes 
@ substantial research program on pertinent 
issues. This can be done either internally 
or by retaining competent outside help. One 
of the things that was obvious in the last 
campaign was that some groups presented 
their case before platform committees, to 
candidates, and to the public, better than 
others. Almost invariably the ones who 
made the best presentations and were the 
most successful, were the ones who had the 
best research. It is not good business for a 
company *to spend millions of dollars for 
research for new and better products and 
not to spend a few thousand dollars in re- 
searching the hows, whats, whys and wheres 
of political and government problems which 
may affect its operation, or it is just as bad 
to spend money in research and not dis- 
seminate it to people who might be inter- 
ested if it were properly and timely pre- 
sented. Some good research has been done 
but has never been seen by anyone who could 
do anything about it. 

V. A few public affairs officers review the 
contribution and sponsorship policies of 
their companies. There have been instances 
where companies have been embarrassed be- 
cause it turned out that they were support- 
ing programs or organizations which obvi- 
ously were antibusiness or even antispon- 
sor, Undoubtedly a lot of money is wasted 
by business firms with good intentions be- 
cause no one has ever taken the time to dig 
deep and really see what some institutions 
are accomplishing. Business would be well 
advised to have someone designated to regu- 
larly examine this area of corporate interest. 

VII. Public affairs officers are valuable 
allies to company or industry legislative rep- 
resentatives by keeping them advised of 
trends which may be affecting pertinent 
legislative proposals. 

VIII. Public affairs officers must have en- 
dorsement and support and the ear of top 
management if they are to work at maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Some of these programs 
encounter difficulty because they are too far 
removed from top management. For this 
reason, either they have failed or appear to be 
on the verge of doing so. 

Properly used, the public affairs officer and 
program can give management many ad- 
vantages which I have outlined in order to 
make management better corporate citizens 
and to protect and enhance their interests. 
In many companies the development of such 
@ person and program makes a lot of sense 
in dollars and more importantly, it makes 
sense in patriotism. 

In summary, I would say that the move- 
ment of modern businessmen into politics 
has only just begun. The most significant 
aspects of this movement have been, in my 
judgment— 

1. The recognition and solution at least 
in part, of some of the problems which have 
kept businessmen from participating in po- 
litical activities in the recent past. 

2. The recognition and solution of these 
problems have tended to do away with 
timidity and apathy. 

3. It is now becoming socially and eco- 
nomically acceptable for salaried business 
people to participate in public affairs. 

4. This movement has developed perhaps 
as Many as a quarter of a million people who 
will furnish a cadre of men and women with 
some academic background and practical 
experience to political parties and candidates 
in the selections to come. 

5. The movement has developed a spe- 
cialist in many companies which will prob- 
ably furnish leadership in this movement, 
giving it encouragement, direction and 
stature. These things are all good. 


Some of the obvious hazards that remain 
are: 
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1. Some public affairs activities are too 
often directed only to one specific campaign. 

2. The mistakes of the past may continue 
to be made. 

3. A certain number of people appear. to 
have entered the movement of the business- 
men into politics only becaus it has become 
somewhat stylish or the thing to do and, 
therefore, are only giving the movement lip 
service. Insincerity on the part of this 
minority is going to cause confusion and 
conflict and will constitute a continuing 
problem. 

4. A tendency to expect to much too soon 
may cause many to get discouraged. It 
must be remembered that other groups 
worked a long time before scoring any note- 
worthy success. 

5. The temptation to compromise prin- 
ciples for expediency will always be danger- 
ously present. 

6. The temptation to look only at imme- 
diate, self-interest objectives is an obstacle 
to be constantly avoided. 

7. There is a shortage of trained personne! 
to direct programs. 

8. Businessmen, like others,. must con- 
stantly strive to get things into proper per- 
spective, that is, put first things first. 

If business decides to do so, it can elim- 
inate or reduce these hazards. Nevertheless, 
there is a price to be paid for any freedom. 
We cannot tell with certainty whether the 
business community will pay the price and 
thereby make a great and necessary contri- 
bution to a sound, free America and world 
over the years ahead. 

I, for one, believe, hope, and pray that 
they will. 





Good Neighbor Policy: Junior Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
importance of greater understanding be- 
tween the United States and our sister 
countries in the Western Hemisphere to 
the south has never been more accentu- 
ated than at the present time. Long- 
time friends of ours in Latin America 
are viewing with considerable doubt our 
longtime policy of good neighborliness. 

I am proud to report that, in a small 
way, the luch District of Virginia is con- 
tributing to a better understanding be- 
tween the Republics of the United States 
and Costa Rica. 


Last summer, the daughter of a con- 
stituent of mine, an enthusiastic Spanish 
student at St. Agnes School in Alexandria, 
spent 2 months in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
as the guest of Senor and Senora Jose 
Maria Macaya and their daughter 
Gloria. This young lady was afforded an 
opportunity to live with a Costa Rican 
family, learn and appreciate their cu3- 
toms, and improve on her use of the 
Spanish language. From this experience 
there developed a great friendship be- 
tween the parents and their children, 
with the result that a reciprocal visit 
was arranged whereby Gloria came to 
Virginia as the guest of my constituents. 
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‘Today, Gloria Macaya, accompanied 
by her hostess, is visiting the Halls of 
Congress, watching democracy in action. 

Mr. Speaker, it is particularly sig- 
nificant to me that one of the parents 
of the North American girl is an official 
of Pan American World Airways. No 
single corporation in the United States 
has contributed more to greater under- 
standing between ourselves and the na- 
tions of the world than Pan American. 
This airline has often been referred to 
as an unofficial instrument of our State 
Department and those of us who have 
traveled abroad on Pan American have 
long recognized the impact of this 
reference. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known this con- 
stituent of mine and his lovely wife for 
many years. Coincidentally, their 
daughter and mine serve on the editorial 
staff of Shearings, the student publica- 
tion at St. Agnes School. 

There are many things to be done to 
convince our neighbors to the south that 
the United States seeks to be friendly, 
not colonial. Reproductions of this in- 
formal and modest exchange of young 
people, exchanges of philosophies and 
ideas, on a large scale, could be infinitely 
more effective in-reaching a better un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and our Central and South American 
neighbors than huge and unrestricted 


monetary grants that picture us as the. 


benevolent despot. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include a brief 
article from the Alexandria Gazette of 
Jamuary 23 as a part of the Rrecorp: 

JUNEL Dovutens Has Costa RICAN VISITOR 


The second stage of an informal, unof- 
ficial person-to-person program is being en- 
acted these days at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger B. Doulens, 906 Andover Drive, 
in the Westgrove section of Fairfax County. 

Last summer, Miss Junel Doulens, 16-year- 
old daughter of the Doulens, visited the Re- 
public of Costa Rica in Central America, as 
the 2-month guest of Senor and Senora Jose 
Maria Macaya. 

Junel, a Spanish major at St. Agnes School 
in, Alexandria, sought a desirable environ- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere in which 
Castilian Spanish is spoken in order to im- 
prove on her usage of the traditional Latin 
tongue. 

Today, as her houseguest, Junel has Se- 
norita Gloria Macaya, youngest daughter of 
the Macaya family. Gloria, who arrived last 
Sunday on a Pan American-Panagra-Na- 
tional flight from Panama, will remain with 
the Doulens family for several weeks and will 
attend, periodically, classes at St. Agnes as & 
guest of the faculty. 

Meanwhile, Gloria, in the company of Mrs. 
Doulens and Junel, attended the inaugural 
ceremony and the inaugural parade. 





The Presidency and the Inauguration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a broad- 
cast editorial from Mr. Ted Rand, man- 
ager of radio station KDRS, in Para- 
gould, Ark. 

The editorial is an excellent one which 
I think all true Americans-should ponder 
most seriously. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE NOTEBOOK 

This is the KDRS Notebook, Ted Rand re- 
porting. 

Count me among those who have little 
use for the sick, sick, sick comedian. But I 
wonder if the sick, sick, sick comedian isn’t 
symptomatic of a sick, sick, sick society. 

A long time since, jokes about President 
Eisenhower’s enjoyment of golf failed to 
amuse me and often infuriated me. And 
with all due respect to the problems of the 
press in putting the name “Eisenhower” in a 
headline, I long since put the name “Ike” 
out of my vocabulary. 

Now we are going through the transition 
into another administration, and the prob- 
lems regarding the dignity of the office of-the 
President-of the United States of America 
surround another individual. Unfortunately, 
we aren’t getting off to a very good start, 
thanks to the more flamboyant and more 
vulnerable aspects of the inaugural activities. 
And like the rest of the press-radio-television 
complex, we have shared the responsibility 
for trumpeting the negative side of what 
should be an important event in the history 
of the Republic and the life of its people. 
So goes the news of our times. 

if I had my way, the week of the inaugu- 
ration would be stripped of virtually all ac- 
tivities beyond the actual ceremonies. The 
highly publicized entertainment spectacle 
upcoming in Washington this week creates 
the impression that John F. Kennedy has 
surrounded himself with people like Frank 
Sinatra and the rest of the so-called “rat 
pack.” Actually, Mr. Kennedy has sur- 
rounded himself with people like Dean Rusk, 
Douglas Dillon, J. Edward Day, Stewart Udall, 
and the rest. It is upon these men—not the 
song-and-dance brigade—that the destiny of 
the Nation depends. 

Some observers have commented, some- 
what acidly, that Mr. Kennedy hopes to 
present an address to rank with the several 
great speeches which history has recorded 
from inaugural platforms. Well, I wouldn't 
want him to set his sights any lower. 
Whether he will succeed or not remains to 
be seen. And whether his is a monumental 
inaugural address or not, it is still the pro- 
nouncement of the Nation’s' leader, and it 
will bear the closest listening and closest 
scrutiny of the Nation’s peoples—his party 
and the other alike. It is the focal point 
of the inauguration. 

It seems to me it’s time to put an end to 
the sick, seedy commentaries about the 
President. This in no way limits the right, 
if not the duty, of those who oppose the 
President to speak clearly and forcefully 
when they differ with him. But the sniping, 
snickering, sniveling, and satirizing ought to 
end. 

If an appeal to national pride won’t do 
it, perhaps we need to point out that those 
who whittle away at the dignity of the of- 
fice are actually aiding and abetting the 
enemy. 

I would be happy to see the historic Uncle 
Sam substituted for the typical cartoon rep- 
resentation of John F. Kennedy. Then, per- 
haps, people would properly associate Mr. 
Kennedy with his office—the Presidency of 
the Nation—which, more than any other, has 
a chance to preserve world peace. 

How can you be sick, sick, sick about 
something like this? 

This was the Notebook. Good night. 
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Small Business Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H.R. 3515, a bill designed to 
provide a tax adjustment to encourage 
the expansion of small- and middle-sized 
business. My bill would permit any per- 
son engaged in a trade or business to 
take as an additional deduction for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes an amount 
measured by additional investment in 
that trade or business. 

The deduction would be the smaller of 
two items: First, $30,000, or second, 20 
percent of the net income from the trade 
or business. The additional investment 
would be considered as the increase in 
the aggregate investment in (a) depre- 
ciable assets, (b) inventory, and (c) ac- 
counts receivable over the aggregate of 
these three items for the preceding year. 

At the outset, I should like to say that 
this is definitely not a measure inspired 
by any threatened recession or depres- 
sion. On the contrary, it is a real tax 
reform, long overdue, which is essential 
if small business is to survive, and ex- 
pand with our ever-expanding economy. 

In the present era of high taxes and 
rising prices, a small businessman needs 
additional funds just to stay even, to say 
nothing of expanding. He is shut off 
frgm most sources of such funds, sources 
to which his larger competitors have easy 
access. Without these funds, he must 
inevitably fall behind in the competitive 
race. Thus, if we are to keep small busi- 
ness in a competitive position, some 
source of additional funds must be found. 
The reinvestment principle bill provides 
that source. 

I believe that the bills proposing the 
tax adjustment through a reinvestment 
deduction are unique among measures 
designed for the assistance of small busi- 
ness, for several reasons. 

In the first place the loss of revenue 
would be minimal. Bear in mind that 
the smail businessman, in order to re- 
ceive a deduction from taxable income— 
and thereby effect a tax saving—would 
be required to have spent enough money 
in advance to increase the aggregate of 
his depreciable assets inventory and ac- 
counts receivable. The money thus 
spent would already have created new 
taxable income—in wages and profits— 
in other parts of the economy. And also 
bear in mind that unless the business- 
man could look forward to the tax sav- 
ing made possible through the reinvest- 
ment principle he possibly would not, 
and probably could not, have made the 
additional investment in his business. 

Second. The reinvestment principle is 
unique in that it is designed to assist 
small business without penalizing larger 
business. As a matter of fact, the de- 
duction would be available to all sizes 
of business, although its real effects and 
true assistance would be felt by small 
business alone. 
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Third. The plan is available to all 
business, whether incorporated or unin- 
corporated. Many otherwise fine plans 
have been offered to help small business 
in the past, but practically all, if not all, 
of them would have been available only 
to smaller corporations.: Yet more than 
80 percent of the small business com- 
munity of this country operates as sin- 
gle proprietors or partnerships. It is 
this group which particularly needs the 
added funds which my plan would pro- 
vide, for it is this group that is furthest 
removed from access to funds from other 
sources. 

Finally, and by no means the least 
important, is the fact that this plan 
lends itself, better than any other to the 
characteristics of the small business 
which uses it. This is due to the fact 
that the tax adjustment depends upon 
increased investment—upon an increase 
in the aggregate investment in depreci- 
able assets, inventory, and accounts re- 
ceivable. Thus a business whose greatest 
need is for new equipment, such as a 
small manufacturing operation, can 
modernize its facilities, keeping its in- 
ventory and accounts receivable at ap- 
proximately the same level and be eli- 
gible for the deduction. Another kind 
of business, such as retailing, finds that 
equipment; that is, depreciable assets, 
represents a very small part of its expan- 
sion needs. What it needs is a greater 
inventory. Thus, in expanding this and 
keeping its assets and accounts receiv- 
able more or less level, it becomes eligible 
for the deduction. 

This is not the first time that I have 
introduced legislation for this purpose. 
In the previous Congress, I introduced 
H.R. 7049 which contained the “rein- 
vestment of earnings” principle to aid 
and encourage smaller business concerns 
to expand. The economic conditions 
which inhibited the growth of smaller 
retailers at the time I introduced this 
principle in the last Congress have grown 
even more acute since then. I also note, 
Mr. Speaker, that more and more em- 
phasis is being given to the need for 
expanding our national economy. Mod- 
ern manufacturing techniques permit 
the manufacture of more shoes with less 
manpower. Yet, each pair of shoes sold 
must be fitted individually to every cus- 
tomer. The entire economic cycle from 
farm or mine through manufacturing 
and into the wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution channels has no benefit until 
these final goods are moved into the 
hands of the consumer. This last act 
gives meaning and fruition to all the 
labor which went into the goods or com- 
modities. My approach will give equal 
incentive to all parts of the economy. 

It is my sincere hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Congress will give careful at- 
tention to the “reinvestment of earn- 
ings” principle to aid smaller’ business 
concerns as provided for in my bill H.R. 
3515. 
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Milwaukee Journal Fourth Ranking U.S. 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


: OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a fast- 
changing age, the American people 
need up-to-date, reliable information 
media to keep them abreast of happen- 
ings affecting their security and 
progress. 

The newspapers of the Nation—as 
well as other media—day by day per- 
form such a function essential to the 
workings of a free nation—governed of, 
by, and for the people. 

Today, I should like to pay special 
tribute to one such outstanding news- 
paper, the Milwaukee Journal of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

According to a recent poll of Ameri- 
can publishers, the Journal ranks fourth 
in the Nation’s newspapers on the basis 
of news, independence, impartiality, 
fearlessness and attractive form. 

Over the years, the Journal has writ- 
ten a remarkable record of service to 
its readers in providing news, special 
features, constructive editorials, and sig- 
nificantly selected reports on _ local, 
State, National and international af- 
fairs. The high rating in the publish- 
ers’ poll, I believe, is well deserved and 
well warranted. 

Recently, the Journal published an ar- 
ticle on the rating poll conducted among 
the Nation’s publishers. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article print- 
ed inthe Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RANK JOURNAL FourRTH IN UNITED STATES— 
SurvVEY OF PUBLISHERS Boosts NEWSPAPER’S 
RATING FrRoM SIXTH 
American publishers have boosted the Mil- 

waukee Journal to fourth position in the 

Nation, in a poll rating daily newspapers, 

on the basis of news, independence, impar- 

tiality, fearlessness, and attractive form. 

The poll was conducted by Edward L. 
Bernays, New York City advertising executive, 
in the belief that the ratings encourage the 
practice of high standards and provide news- 
papers themselves with yardsticks of per- 
formance. Publishers have advanced the 
Journal from 10th position in the Nation 
to 6th and now 4th, in the 3 Bernays polls. 

The New York Times is first, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, second, and the Christian 
Science Monitor, third. They have held 
those positions since the first poll in 1952. 

(In another poll last year, U.S. daily news- 
paper editors rated the Milwaukee Journal 
third behind the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor in “superior news 
coverage, integrity, and public service.”) 

TOTAL OF 22.43 PERCENT RESPOND IN POLL 

Bernays sent questionnaires to the 1,596 
publishers of the 1,755 dailies and 564 Sun- 
day newspapers. Responses came from 22.43 
percent, “a high response in a mail survey,” 
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Bernays commented. The top 10 dailies were 
nominated by 17.2 percent of the publish- 
ers—276 in 46 States. The list follows, with 
the percentages representing the participat- 
ing publishers who listed the paper among 
the top 10, and the figure in parentheses in 
paper’s rank in last year’s poll: 


1. New York Times..._---.-.._ 88.77 (1) 
2. Post-Dispatch .....---...-.. 62.32 (2) 
3. Christian Science Monitor... 51.81 (3) 
4. Milwaukee Journal... _-..... 44.57 (6) 
5. Louisville Courier-Journal... 41.67 (5) 
6. New York Herald Tribune... 39.13 (10) 
7. Washington Post and Times- 

TARE Sind ociddits 87.32 (4) 

8. Los Angeles Times__......... $5.14 (9) 
9. Chicago Tribune___.._-.__.- 34.42 (11) 
10. Kansas City Star_....-..._.- 32.25 (7) 


BOOSTED IN RATINGS 


Among the 8 top 10 newspapers named 
in all Bernays polls, the voice of the 
publishers over the 9 year period varies 
less than 4 percent for the New York Times, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Kansas City 
Star. The Milwaukee Journal’s rise from 
sixth position in the last poll to fourth in 
this one represents an increase in the per- 
centage of publishers’ rating of 8.24—36.33 
percent in 1960 to 44.57 percent in 1961. 

This year the Chicago Tribune, ranked 
9th, attains its first mention in the top 10. 
The Chicago Daily News, 8th last year, is 
11th. 7 
The basis for judgment in all Bernays 
polls is statements by three famous news- 
papermen. They are: 

Joseph Pulitzer, in a statement of prin- 
ciple of the New York World, May 10, 1883: 

“An institution that should always fight 
for progress and reform, never tolerate in-~ 
justice and corruption, always fight de- 
magogs of all parties, never belong to any 
party, always oppose privileged classes and 
public plunderers, never lack sympathy with 
the poor, always remain devoted to the pub- 
lic welfare, never be satisfied with merely 
printing news, always be drastically inde- 
pendent, never be afraid to attack wrong, 
whether by predatory plutecracy or preda- 
tory poverty.” 

SOUGHT A FORUM 


Adolph S. Ochs, on assuming control of 
the New York Times, August 8, 1896: 

“It will be my earnest aim that the New 
York Times give the news, all the news, in 
concise and attractive form, in language 
that is permissible in good society, arid give 
it early, if not earlier, than it can be learned 
through any other medium. To give the 
news impartially, without. fear or favor, re- 
gardless of party, sect or interest involved; 
to make the columns of the New York Times 
a forum for the consideration of all public 
questions of public importance, and to that 
end, to invite intelligent discussion from 
all shades of opinion.” 

Thomas Gibson, in a statement of prin- 
ciple of the Rocky Mountain Herald, Denver, 
Colo., May 1, 1860: 

“A newspaper untrammeled by sinister in- 
fluence from any quarter—the advocate of 
the right and the denouncer of the wrong— 
an independent vehicle for the free expres- 
sion of opinions of all candid, honest and 
intelligent minds, a medium of free discus- 
sion, moral, religious, social, and scientific.” 

Again this year publishers listed many 
newspapers besides the 10 most frequently 
named. 

“The nationwide distribution of these 
runners-up testifies to the widespread, high 
standards of the American press in other 
than large cities,” Bernays said. 
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RUNNERS-UP LISTED 


Papers which received at least 3 percent of 
the votes were listed. In the case of ties, 
the newspapers were shown as tied for the 
relative position. The runners-up are: 





Percent 
11, Chicago Daily News-------------- 29. 35 
. 12. Atlanta Constitution._.........-.- 24. 64 
OR a ns lesion wins 21.738 
14, Baltimore Sun_..........-.---.-. 17. 02 
15. Wall Street Journal.__.......-.-- 14. 85 
16. Detroit Free Press._.._...-..---- 14. 49 
17. Washington Star...........------ 13. 76 
Re SE Rds den nen 12. 68 
19. Philadelphia Bulletin--.......~~- 11. 59 
20. Cleveland Plain Dealer_-.....-..- 10. 61 
Des Moines Register..........-.-- 10. 51 
Minneapolis Tribune....--...---- 10. 51 
Philadelphia Inquirer--.....--~-- 10. 51 
eine cmtne deren wn emeces 9. 06 
25. San Francisco Chronicle---_-_--.--- 8.33 
ED Ee 7.97 
7, Gees Douwrmal.. 2... 6. 52 
28. New Orleans Times-Picayune _- _- .--- 6.16 
29. St. Louis Globe-Democrat---_--_-- 5. 80 
PRR FUR n Ske ndncotnewse-- 5. 80 
31. Portland Oregonian__.-......---- 5.07 
Chicago Sun-Times-_---_--..---.- 5.07 
33. Memphis Commercial Appeal ---_-- 4.35 
Providence Journal._.-_...------ 4.35 
35. Minneapolis Star.........---.---- 3.99 
Sacramento Bee.__.....-.-----.- 3.99 
37. The Houston Post_...........--- 3. 62 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 3.62 
89. San Francisco Examiner---__-_---- 3. 26 
We Should Appreciate Our Heritage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, January 27, there appeared in the 
States-Graphic an editorial which I 
think is very timely after the inau- 
guration of President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

The writer of this editorial, Mr. Paul 
Sims, who is the vice president and edi- 
tor of the States-Graphic, is an out- 
standing writer. The States-Graphic is 
an outstanding weekly newspaper in 
Tennessee and the South and this edi- 
torial is so timely that I felt it should 
be placed in the ConGrRESSIONAL REcorD. 

The editorial follows: 

We SHOULD APPRECIATE Our HERITAGE 

From now on when you pick up your morn- 
ing paper the lead story will usually begin 
with the initials, “J.F.K.” or Kennedy, replac- 
ing the familiar name “Ike,” one we have 
become familiar with during the past 8 years. 

For last Friday, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
became the 35th President of the United 
States. 

Presidents make news. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, known to headline 
hunters as “Ike,” has retired to his Gettys- 
burg farm, and now becomes a gentleman 
farmer after 50 years of honored service to 
nis Government. . 

His business is now his own. 

President Kennedy becomes the youngest 
man ever to be elected to this office, 43, and 
in turning over the executive branch of the 
Government to his successor, General Eisen- 
hower was the oldest, 70. 

Despite the bitter cold weather, and the 
snow of the previous day, people from ail 
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walks of life turned out to witness the inau- 
guration of the new President. 

Through the facilities of the 20th century, 
thousands and thousands at home looked 
on. They were able to see and hear what 
took place in Washington on January 20. 

The President’s inaugural address, not the 
longest and by no means the shortest for an 
occasion of this kind, contained many sound 
principals and declarations of procedure for 
his new administration. In general, it was 
well received throughout the world, and by 
members of both political parties, who co- 
operated fully in the transition of the affairs 
of state from the Republicans to the 
Democrats. 

In commenting on the address, various 
statesmen referred to different declarations 
made in the strong address. 

Perhaps the one that appealed to me most 
came near the end of his address, when he 
said “I do not believe that any of us would 
exchange places with any other people or 
any other generation. This energy, the faith 
and devotion that we bring to this en- 
deavor will light our country, and ail who 
serve it—and the glory from that light can 
truly light the world.” 

Like all loyal Americans, I hold this to be 
true. 

With the President, this country faces 
many problems at home and abroad, yet I 
sometimes feel we do not fully appreciate 
what we have as a nation and a people. 

I believe that human beings in Haywood 
County, alive today, should have a greater 
appreciation for the things handed down to 
them from men and women who have lived 
in years gone by. This may seem a little 
commonplace declaration but it involves an 
understanding and acceptance of things 
which have been bequeathed to us at citizens 
of the greatest country on earth. 

We are living today in a world that has 
been developed by others. We enjoy mod- 
ern schools, churches, governments of the 
highest standards and with the highest 
living standards of any of the people on 
earth. 

These things have not always been in the 
world. They have been slowly developed, 
often by blood and sweat of humanity. In 
usually accepting them and often carelessly 
misusing them, we exhibit a form of igno- 
rance which is a drawback to human 
progress. 

As we comprehend, in full, the gifts of our 
ancestors, and the price they paid for the 
civilization we have today, we should not 
be afraid to preserve them, and to do this, 
unite in a full scale effort behind the new 
administration in a sincere effort to make 
the world a better place to live for ourselves 
and for those who are yet unborn. 





International Travel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent crisis in our international balance of 
payments calls urgently for development 
of all means at hand that will contrib- 
ute toward a solution. Increasing the 
flow of tourists from abroad to the 
United States is one such way to reduce 
our deficit. Since the number of Amer- 
icans who go abroad greatly exceeds the 
number of foreign visitors who come to 
our country, our tourists expenditures 
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deficit—that is, the difference between 
the sum of money our tourists spend 
abroad and the amount of money spent 
in the United States by foreign visitors— 
is estimated at $1.1 billion. 

I have long supported the proposed 
creation of a Federal office to promote 
tourism. Legislation introduced by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnv- 
son], that I am cosponsoring with other 
Senators, would authorize such a travel 
office to spend $5 million a year, mostly 
for. advertising and promotional ma- 
terials. 

Some of the roadblocks which must be 
eleared away from the path of increased 
tourism to the United States are de- 
scribed in an editorial by W. D. Patter- 
son, associate publisher of the Saturday 
Review. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial, entitled “Today’s Fourth 
Dimension,” which appeared in that 
magazine, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay’s FourRTH DIMENSION 


Today more than ever, civilization may be, 
as H. G. Wells said, a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe of which the outcome 
is uncertain. Certainly the 20th century’s 
resources for both education and catastrophe 
are the greatest in mankind’s experience. 
It is significant, therefore, that the post- 
war phenomenon of worldwide travel for 
more and more people has come of age at 
a moment when men must understand each 
other in order to avoid destroying each other. 

Last week’s Saturday Review travel section, 
which surveyed the far reaches of the Pacific, 
underscored the fact that today even oppo- 
site sides of the globe are only a few hours 
apart as the jet flies. And it is symbolic 
that the jet passenger airliner was spawned 
by the jet bomber, as though men hungered 
for the peaceful fruits of person-to-person 
communication even while creating the in- 
struments of war. They apparently felt 
that this time it would be too late to beat 
their swords into plowshares. It had become 
necessary to forge them side by side. 

Thus the perceptive comment of the in- 
fluential French economist André Siegfried 
that travel is “the fourth dimension of mod- 
ern economics” takes on added meaning. 
Siegfried observed that tourism unleashed in 
its wake a complex interaction of new ideas, 
new desires, and new attitudes that pro- 
foundly modified traditional concepts of 
commerce and opened up fresh horizons of 
trade. It can be said with equal accuracy 
that travel is the fourth dimension of mod- 
ern diplomacy and of modern education. In 
a shrinking world it is the ultimate dimen- 
sion of communication. 

That 1.5 million Americans journeyed 
overseas this year and spent $2.5 billion on 
foreign travel is a significant cultural and 
economic factor in the relations of nations, 
and a meaningful extension of the modern 
diplomacy that sent President Eisenhower 
and Premier Khrushchev on prolonged tours 
in recent months to win friends and in- 
fiuence peoples. 

The sound and the fury that accompanied 
the gathering of chiefs of state at the cur- 
rent United Nations session often obscured 
the substance of their deliberations there. 
Yet there is no doubt that their presence 
in the United States was an important event 
in itself, for them and for the American 
people. Tito, Nasser, Sukarno, Gomulka, 
and the delegates from the new African 
States all gained some firsthand experience 
of each other and of America. This was 
the fourth dimension of travel at work. 
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Just as Castro was publicly shown to be a 
colorful, calculating, and cynical opportu- 
nist, so also must the person-to-person con- 
tact with the shoe-waving Khrushchev have 
had more of an impact on the representa- 
tives from the new countries of Africa than 
tons of Soviet or U.S. propaganda. 

It was prime proof of the basic validity 
of the current “Visit U.S.A.” program pro- 
claimed by President Eisenhower and sup- 
ported by the U.S. travel industry. Through 
urging the peoples of the globe to come 
and see us as we are, we are engaged in 
the most effective possible propaganda, based 
on the ancient principle of “seeing is believ- 
ing.” The pity is that the power of tourism 
was so poorly harnessed for this program, 
compared with the organized skill and 
energy with which we send American tour- 
ists abroad. But the principle is sound: 
We want the citizens of other countries to 
come here and see for themselves what we 
are and how we live. 

As the great air ocean over the earth joins 
with the other oceans of the earth to make 
the doorsteps of all men everywhere acces- 
sible, the shift in traditional relationships 
is dramatic. San Francisco is now a gateway 
to Europe, and New York is becoming a 
primary gateway to Asia in the exciting new 
patterns of contemporary tourism and trade. 

The peoples of the world are moving closer 
to each other in the race to head off catas- 
trophe. Travel, as the fourth dimension of 
modern economics, diplomacy, trade, an 
culture, must be encouraged by the Ameri- 
can Government and by the new President. 
“Visit U.S.A.” must not only be proclaimed; 
it must also be actively supported as a posi- 
tive policy of the new administration in 
Washington. Issuance of visas must be expe- 
dited and our antiquated frontier formalities 
must be modernized. There must be an 
adequate Government program abroad to 
stimulate travel to our shores, just as most 
of the governments of the world are now 
working to bring American tourists to their 
homelands, The new Congress must author- 
ize the necessary funds and create the neces- 
sary administrative machinery. 

It may be true that “if an ass goes travel- 
ing, he’ll not come home a horse.” But this 
is no reason to hold back the broadest na- 
tional support by Government and industry 
for a worldwide interchange of our citizenry 
and those of other nations. For Samuel 
Johnson might have been talking of the 
fourth dimension of global tourism when 
he said: 

“The use of traveling is to regulate imagi- 
nation by reality, and, instead of thinking 
how things may be, to see them as they 
are.” 

This has been the official policy and serious 
business of most of the leading nations of 
the earth since the end of World War II. 
It must be the even more serious business 
of the American Government as well as of 
the U.S. travel industry to use the fourth- 
dimensional power of travel to strengthen 
our peaceful ties with the rest of our be- 
leaguered globe. 





A Good Beginning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of January 
27, 1962, dealing with the response to 
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President Kennedy’s first press confer- 
ence: 
A Goop BEGINNING 

Response to the first Kennedy press con- 
ference has been widely favorable. It pro- 
vided welcome news in several areas, it 
gave an impression of purpose without 
rashness, and it blunted some fears about 
the new plan to have the public present 
through live TV and radio. 

The most spectacular news—on release of 
the RB—47 fliers—removes, as the President 
said, an obstacle to improved relations with 
the Soviet Union. Americans can welcome 
this without jumping to the conclusion that 
the Kremlin has changed its long-range 
purposes. An obvious bid for negotiations 
with the new administration, this gesture 
only partially rights an earlier outrage— 
the unjustified shooting down of the RB-47. 

It illustrates a Communist diplomatic 
tactic which is too often overlooked—seize 
property or take an extreme position and 
then make a virtue of giving part back. 
President Kennedy’s responses to Moscow so 
far suggest that he plans to play his own 
game, not Mr. Khrushchev’s. 

A few salient features of this game began 
to appear in the press conference. One was 
the clear commitment to a neutralized Laos. 
He confirmed the move, already started 
under Mr. Eisenhower, to accept the British 
plan to support an uncommitted regime and 
reactivate the Control Commission. The 
sharpness of Mr. Kennedy’s approach lent 
support to the view that he will encourage 
more nations to insulate themselves from the 
cold war and rely more on their desire to 
remain independent. 

Announcement that the United States 
will supply food to ease famine in the Congo 
is an excellent move. Here is a striking 
practical exemplification of American de- 
sires to help in Africa which Mr. Eisen- 
hower emphasized in his last United Na- 
tions address. It is a no-strings, humani- 
tarian move which may also improve the 
American image in Africa. A fresh approach 
was also indicated in the field of arms con- 
trol. New but careful American Initiatives 
can be highly useful. 

The President’s statements about defend- 
ing the dollar’s value were reassuring. And 
the impression of prudence was supported 
by announcement that few additions would 
be mace to the current budget. But it 
is not clear yet how these aims will mesh 
with plans for more Federal aid in several 
fields. 

This experiment with televised press con- 
ferences was skillfully handled. But much 

~more experience will be required to deter- 
mine its workability and value. Experi- 
enced observers believe that the method ex- 
poses the President—and the Nation—to the 
possibility of hasty, off-the-cuff remarks 
which can cause misunderstanding and 
trouble. 

The method has the obvious advantage of 
giving more citizens a feeling of direct con- 
tact with national affairs. It also holds the 
possibility of affording a President an extra 
powerful instrument for marshaling public 
opinion to back his purposes. All concerned 
will need to be aware of the pitfalls as well 
as the potential advantages. 





Dean Welch Will Feel Right at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 


entitled “Dean Welch Will Feel Right . 


At Home” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 29 issue of the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 
Dean WELCH Witt Fee. RIGHT aT Home 


A good man, it would appear, is not only 
hard to find. Once the word gets around, 
he is also hard to keep. This, at least, is 
the experience that the University of Ken- 
tucky College of Agriculture has had with 
Dean Frank Welch, who has once again been 
called into public service from the com- 
parative calm of the Lexington campus. 

In selecting Dean Welch as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in charge of Federal- 
State relations, Secretary Orville Freeman 
and President Kennedy have shown a re- 
markable knack for fitting the right man 
into the right job. For Dean Welch will 
take to Washington some unique talents and 
experience of his own. As head of the col- 
lege of agriculture, which he helped to de- 
velop into one of the best in the country, 
he has been instrumental for years in chan- 
neling Federal funds and programs and co- 
ordinating them with State efforts. As a 
‘director of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for 14 months, he gained invaluable experi- 
ence with the Nation’s largest regional au- 
thority, in itself a delicate exercise in the 
coordination of Federal and local programs 
and aims. 

Frank Welch is furthermore a man whose 
personality, knowledge and feeling for the 
farm people of the country will be of tre- 
mendous help in smoothing the way for 
the programs that the new administration 
will undertake. In an administration that 
has already been marked for its intelligence, 
viens, and ability, he should feel right at 

ome. 





Message by Gov. John Dempsey to 
Connecticut General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 24 the new chief executive of Con- 
necticut, Gov. John Dempsey, delivered 
his first message to the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

I believe it was an impressive state- 
ment setting forth an ambitious pro- 
gram of needed action for the years 
ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Gov- 
ernor’s outstanding address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE TO THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY BY Gov. JOHN DEMPSEY, JANUARY 
24, 1961 
Mr. President, Mr, Speaker, and members 

of the Connecticut General Assembly, few 
moments in a man’s life are more sobering 
than those which call him to new and greater 
responsibilities; when his obligations to his 
fellow citizens suddenly are multiplied many 
times. 

This is such a moment for me, as I know 
it was for you when you took your oath as 
members of this general assembly. 

It finds in my heart the prayer that my 
every act may give testimony to the divine 
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truth that, “By wisdom is a house built, by 
understanding it is made firm.” 

Many thoughts and many things support 
and fortify me in this moment. Not the 
least of these is that I speak to you in a 
chamber which has long been familiar to me; 
where everywhere I look, I see men and 
women who have given me the warmth of 
their friendship. 

In this period of transition, it is heartening 
to know too that for many years to come, 
Connecticut will reap countless benefits from 
the devoted service given to her people by 
Governor Ribicoff during his 6 years as chief 
executive. 

His able and inspiring leadership in all 
areas important to persons in every station 
and every condition of life has contributed 
substantially to Connecticut’s strength. 

We are grateful to him. With our grati- 
tude go our warmest wishes for a future of 
wider public service rich in accomplishments 
for the benefit of all Americans. I am sus- 
tained also by the knowledge that placed in 
our trust, as partners in government, is a 
State of vigorous growth; of limitless oppor- 
tunities for even greater growth; and most 
important of all, a State where people are 
unswerving in their fidelity to the highest 
moral concepts of human thought and con- 
duct. 

Finally, each of us can draw strength and 
comfort from the knowledge that in life, no 
man or woman need ever stand alone. 

Certainly, in a democracy, no man or 
woman should ever try to stand alone, for 
the tasks of self-government require the 
combined effort of all citizens who, while not 
always of one mind in all things, are united 
in theid determination to shape their ulti- 
mate decisions to the public good. 

It will be especially imperative that we 
keep this basic requirement of good govern- 
ment in mind during the immediate months 
ahead, for we shall be called on many times 
to decide together questions of far-reaching 
importance to Connecticut and her people. 

In one way or another, nearly all of the 
major questions will have a common theme— 
growth. 

If we are to provide for an ever expand- 
ing population in a manner consistent with 
Connecticut’s tradition of excellence and 
enterprise, what will be required of us is 
that we carefully combine all elements of 
growth into a unified, long-range plan of 
action, making sure that each element gives 
balance, strength and quality to the whole. 

We have much in our favor in this task. 
We have the basic ingredients for growth— 
for keeping Connecticut competitively strong. 

They include: A steadily increasing popu- 
lation; one of the lowest and most favor- 
able tax rates in the country; a_hard-to- 
match pool of skilled workers who can 
readily adjust to future demands for new 
skills; an industrial complex capable of 
taking advantage of the increasing oppor- 
tunities offered by science and able to pro- 
vide leadership in the fields of research and 
development; an advantageous geographical 
location with respect to markets here and 
abroad; incomparable religious, educational, 
cultural, recreational and other facilities as- 
sociated with what we in Connecticut con- 
sider good and useful living. 

We have in our favor also the good sense 
to look at ourselves objectively, determine 
where we stand today, and realistically ap- 
praise our future prospects. 
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FINANCES 


Essential to any program of growth are 
sound fiscal policies on all levels of gov- 
ernment which equitably and prudently dis- 
tribute the costs and benefits of govern- 
ment. These must include, of course, con- 
tinuous efforts to make the operations of 
government more efficient and economical 
while always keeping in mind our social 
responsibilities. 
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Many proposals on this most important 
question of finances already have been laid 
before you. 

I shall discuss my views on this subject 
in detail in the budget message. 

EDUCATION 


We in Connecticut have always been 
dedicated to a system of education which 
assures to every person, as a right, every 
reasonable chance to develop himself fully 
in his preferred field. 

Time has demonstrated the wisdom of 
this. Each day, with scientific developments 
fast crowding on one another, gives new and 
insistent emphasis to the need for strength- 
ening our educational processes, adjusting 
them, and pointing them toward the day 
when new skills must replace the old. 

Our task must begin at the public school 
level where evermounting enrollments and 
costs are becoming increasingly burdensome 
to the homeowner and other property tax- 
payers in our cities and towns. 

Increased State grants, fairly and equitably 
allocated, must be made available to our 
communities to ease their financial burden. 
The budget I shall recommend to you will 
provide for these higher grants. 

We shall expect that with the increase in 
State aid, municipalities will set up salary 
schedules for teachers which recognize the 
true worth of these devoted men and women. 

We face pressing demands also in the field 
of higher education. The University of Con- 
necticut and the State colleges have experi- 
enced substantial growth in the past 6 years. 
We have yet to reach, however, the goal 
which I feel we must set for ourselves—to 
make college instruction available to every 
capable and deserving Connecticut student 
within commuting distance of his home. 

We are encouraged by the action of the 
board of trustees of the university and the 
State board of education which formally 
established a liaison committee, with regu- 
larly scheduled meetings, to work jointly 
toward this goal. It will consult with 
private and community colleges to insure the 
broadest possible participation in this 
undertaking. 

Besides increasing State aid for educa- 
tion to municipalities, I further recommend: 

1. Expansion and strengthening of the 
School of Engineering at the University of 
Connecticut; creation of a bureau of busi- 
ness research in the university’s school 
of business administration; and establish- 
ment—again at the university—of programs 
of research and development in methods to 
stimulate increased industrial productivity, 
and for advanced training in labor-manage- 
ment leadership. 

2. Establishment of at least two new State 
technical institutes. 

3. A pilot program in State vocational- 
technical schools for retraining workers 
whose present skills are no longer in demand. 

4. Continued emphasis on a scholarship 
program which puts every educational op- 
portunity within reach of needy students 
of promise. 

Where it appears that specific recommen- 
dations in the overall program for growth 
can be put into effect through executive or 
administrative action, it is my purpose to do 
so without delay, so that we can proceed to 
move promptly toward the achievable goals 
set for Connecticut. 

In connection with our educational goals, 
for example, I shall request the board of 
trustees of the University of Connecticut to 
consider and initiate steps immediately to 
implement the recommendations for new and 
expanded facilities at the university. 

* * * ” me mw 
OTHER HUMAN OBLIGATIONS 


A strong educational system, always alert 
and responsive to the needs of society, is not 
only a necessity for growth, but provides 
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one measure of how understandingly and in- 
telligently we deal with all our human obli- 
gations. 

The mental and physical health of our cit- 
izens; care and rehabilitation of the helpless 
and the needy; wider opportunities for the 
enrichment of the lives of our elder citizens; 
protection of our consumers; reinforcement 
of the civil rights guaranteed to all people; 
the very safety of life itself—all these must 
constantly be our concern; must always be a 
sacred obligation of our society. 

In this field of human obligations, which 
in every sense reflects the heart and soul of 
Connecticut, I recommend that this general 
assembly approve: A regional treatment cen- 
ter for the mentally retarded; a regional 
mental health facility for intensive treat- 
ment, teaching and research to be operated 
in conjunction with Yale University and 
Grace New Haven Community Hospital; a 
regional public health team to be established 
on a joint basis in cooperation with local 
health authorities and to include medical, 
nursing, educational, sanitary engineering 
and social service personnel. 

These regional facilities and operations 
will make possible early treatment and 
speedy rehabilitation of many persons now 
requiring months or years of costly insti- 
tutional care. 

Many groups have considered over the 
years the need for training additional phy- 
sicilans and dentists in Connecticut. Now 
that they have reached general agreement 
on the question, I shall include in my pro- 
posed budget funds for a definitive study of 
the advisable location, operation and financ- 
ing of a medical-dental school as an adjunct 
of the University of Connecticut. 

We have had under consideration also for 
some time the greater advantages that we 
can give our mentally ill children by bring- 
ing them together in one location. Not only 
will this make possible more effective treat- 
ment for children being cared for now in 
small units in our three State hospitals, or, 
in many cases, in out-of-State institutions, 
but it will serve also to provide greater edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities for 
these children. 

I recommend, therefore, that this general 
assembly make provision for early construc- 
tion and operation of a children’s unit to be 
located on the grounds of one of our present 
mental hospitals. 

A humane and soundly administered wel- 
fare program is another necessity requiring 
our constant attention. You have before 
you the report of the 11-member study com- 
mission detailing its recommendations for 
changes in welfare laws and procedures. 
Legislation implementing these recommen- 
dations merits your fullest consideration. 

Our welfare program must be able to 
meet this test: is it caring adequately for 
those who deserve help; and is it giving such 
help only to those who are eligible for it? 

A committee on human resources was 
created last year following the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Its 
efforts merit our thoughtful attention. 

In particular, I recommend that the com- 
mittee be charged with a study of the needs 
of the growing children who aren’t getting 
along in society. Disturbed, unruly, some- 
times delinquent, forced to stay in school 
but unable or unwilling to profit from it, 
these children cannot be ignored. 

Part of the answer may lie in a revitalized 
Governor’s committee on youth fitness. 
Healthy outdoor activity, organized indoor 
and outdoor sports programs, increased 
community interest in youth fitness pro- 
grams—these will provide outlets for youth- 
ful energy which could turn into channels 
of delinquency. 

At the opposite end of life’s span, we must 
provide additional funds to assure continua- 
tion of the housing program for the elderly. 
This program has deservedly met wide ac- 
ceptance as an indispensable part of our 
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total effort to make possible for our aged 
lives of continuing usefulness. 

Further, communities should be encour- 
aged to develop, in cooperation with the 
State, health, recreational, rehabilitation 
and educational programs. ’ 

We must make sure, too, that our State 
* program of medical care for the elderly takes 
full advantage of Federal action in this field. 
We will soon have available the report of a 
committee appointed to study and recom- 
mend action upon the medical care program 
adopted by the last Congress. We must 
also stand ready to mesh our program with 
broader Federal legislation now pending be- 
fore the Congress. 

Another area which requires action to 
protect the health of our whole society is 
the correctional process. With the State 
now responsible for the operation of the 
jails, I recommend that the State prison and 
State prison farm, the State prison and farm 
for women, the Connecticut Reformatory at 
Cheshire, and the State jails should be 
placed under the centralized administration 
and control of a department of correction. 

I commend to you also bills before you to 
improve the services now being performed 
by the department of consumer protection. 

Measures to broaden and strengthen the 
authority of the Civil Rights Commission 
also merit your attention. 

Needed also is legislation strengthening 
the highway safety program. This should 
include an absolute maximum speed limit, 
a chemical test in drunken-driving cases, 
and Connecticut’s participation with New 
York and New Jersey in a tristate traffic 
safety commission. 

Connecticut’s highway safety efforts will 
be pursued with the same unrelenting vigor 
as in the past. 

LAND AND WATER USE 


Careful use and development of all nat- 
ural resources for economic, recreational and 
aesthetic purposes have always been es- 
sential to any growing society. This has 
been especially true of Connecticut because 
of its compactness—a truth which will gain 
greater force in the future. ; 

Slum and blighted areas, for example, 
must be looked upon as evidence of intol- 
erable misuse of our lands. We have taken 
long strides toward their elimination from 
the Connecticut scene, as we have in the 
conservation and development of our 
beaches, our lakes and rivers, and our for- 
ests and marshes. 

We must and can do much more. We 
must, for one thing, give greater emphasis 
and encouragement to urban renewal and 
redevelopment projects, so that our proper- 
ties are made more productive and freed of 
of the blight of misuse. We must be more 
vigorous in our land use planning and zon- 
ing, with steadily increasing attention to our 
green and open space requirements. 

Specifically, I recommend that we make 
available additional funds in an amount to 
be specified in the budget message for: 

Continued State grants for renewal and 
redevelopment projects, more comprehensive 
technical, professional and promotional ad- 
visory services and research, and greater 
coordination of State, regional and local 
planning, 

Development and improvement of recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Expansion of our beach erosion program. 

Flood control projects, including channel 
improvements and dam projects in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government. 

Creation of an economic planning section 
in the Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion, 

I recommend also an inventory of all our 
water resources, both surface and subter- 
ranean. 
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STATE EMPLOYEES 


As in private business, no government can 
be more effective than the men and women 
who do its work; and no government can, in 
good conscience, insist on fair compensa- 
tion for workers in private employment 
without, at the same time, maintaining its 
own position as a good and just employer. 

I shall, therefore, make provision in my 
proposed budget for: A broad program of 
salary increases in those categories where the 
need for an upward revision is greatest to 
bring compensation for public service to a 
level comparable to that in private industry; 
inclusion of the temporary cost-of-living in- 
crease into the basic wage schedule; a pro- 
posal that the State assume a substantial 
part of the cost of hospital and medical in- 
surance now borne solely by State employees; 
and a recommendation that we continue the 
present policy of continuous reclassification 
of State positions as part of our overall 
efforts to retain our experienced workers and 
attract competent men and women to the 
service of their State. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Full employment must always be one of 
the chief aims of any planning for growth, 
for no society can afford or should tolerate 
enforced idleness. 

Directly or indirectly, virtually all of the 
proposals outlined in this message are de- 
signed to assure for our working men and 
women future opportunities to make gainful 
use of their skills and talents, and to wipe 
out pockets of industrial inactivity. 

This will require, for one thing, that we 
intensify our past fruitful efforts to bring 
new industry into the State and encourage 
existing industry to expand. 

The present unemployment figures for 
Connecticut should serve to firm our deter- 
mination to take every constructive action 
not only to return the thousands of jobless 
men and women to the payrolls, but to safe- 
guard against recurring periods of unem- 
ployment. 

Such action is especially urgent in highly 
industrialized Connecticut whose economy is 
so tightly bound to national economic fluc- 
tuations like the one being experienced 
across the Nation. 

Even as you plan and act to assure more 
job opportunities for the future, you must 
be ready to adjust our labor laws to the im- 
mediate and developing unemployment 
problem. You should be ready also to take 
immediate advantage of Federal legislation 
which may be enacted by the present Con- 
gress. 

GOVERNMENT 

The right to vote in national elections has 
been denied in Connecticut to those persons 
who have not been able to meet our State 
residence requirements. We.should correct 
this situation. 

This general assembly also has the oppor- 
tunity to ratify the proposed amendment to 
the Federal Constitution giving the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia the right 
to vote in presidential elections. Certainly, 
these residents should have that right. 

Your own legislative machinery needs over- 
hauling. Careful study by the bipartisan 
committee to redistrict the senate has pre- 
sented a definite program of action. Provi- 
sion should be made also to reduce the size 
of the house. Other recommendations also 
will be advanced. I urge you to subordinate 
any differences of whatever kind on this, as 
in all issues, to one overriding concern— 
how can we give to the people a more effec- 
tive and truly representative legislative 
voice? 

Eleven proposed amendments to our State 
constitution are before the assembly on their 
second round. These measures to improve 
our basic governmental structure warrant 
careful attention. 
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As your deliberations progress during the 
coming weeks, other questions which you 
may consider important to the immediate 
and long-range needs of Connecticut will in- 
evitably suggest themselves. Those, to- 
gether with the recommendations in this 
message, will offer us, working together, an 
opportunity to use to Connecticut’s advan- 
tage the time-tested formula of making self- 
government the work of many hands, many 
minds; of many men and women who are 
faithful, energetic, and scrupulous in the 
service of their State. 

With the help of Almighty God, may we 
prove worthy of this opportunity. 





Highway Frontiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year we have heard much about 
the necessity of opening new frontiers 
for America and providing opportunities 
and programs for the growth of our 
economy. We have used these terms as 
attractive political slogans and talked in 
nebulous generalities. No one, including 
the inventors of the new frontier and 
growth philosophy, has as yet clearly 
pinpointed any new program which is 
going to provide for this growth or open 
one of these new frontiers. Some will 


seek new, untried, and costly socialistic. 


boondoggles to stimulate this growth and 
open so-called new frontiers as political 
payoffs to special interest groups. 

The irony is that they will do these 
things while they ignore and pay little 
attention to the great highway program 
which, since the very day of its inception 
in 1956, has been opening new frontiers 
daily for all Americans in every nook and 
corner of these United States—a mam- 
moth program that is providing an un- 
precedented economic growth, not for 
any special group but for all Americans 
who, in our complex society, must daily 
depend for their very existence upon the 
rapid and safe movement of people and 
goods from place to place. ; 

Because this vitally needed endeavor 
which is now well underway is facing 
many roadblocks and pitfalls, it might be 
well for me to take a few minutes to 
briefly review a little of its history and 
point out the magnitude of the under- 
taking so that those who are looking for 
new frontiers and growth will realize 
that we have had underway for 4 long 
years not only the biggest public-works 
program in the history of the world but 
a program that will bring a greater re- 
turn to the economy for every dollar in- 
vested than any other program in the 
history of the world. 

When President Eisenhower took over 
in 1953, he decided that a new and dy- 
namic highway program had to he 
brought into being to break the traffic 
snarls and bottlenecks that were slowly 
but surely strangling a large segment 
of the American economy. He decided 
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that our outmoded and deteriorated 
highway system had to be rebuilt in 
the shortest possible time to reduce the 
tremendous and. shocking loss in life 
and property which was increasing at 
an alarming rate. 

Those of us on the Roads Subcom- 
mitte in the Congress, who in 1954 be- 
gan the formulation of legislation to 
make the President’s program a reality, 
at first had no conception of the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, even though 
we knew that we were embarking on 
the biggest public works program in the 

_ history of the world. We had only a 
faint glimmer of the difficult and com- 
plex problems which would be encoun- 
tered in the planning and construction 
of this highway system. 

We get some idea of the magnitude 
of this program when we realize that, 
if we could have a public works pro- 
gram which would combine the Panama 
Canal, the Grand Coulee Dam, and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway into one tremen- 
dous construction project, and then 
multiply it 35 times, we would have the 
equivalent of this highway construc- 
tion program I am talking about today. 

Aggregates—sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, and slag—needed for the Inter- 
state System aione would supply mate- 
rial to build a wall 50 feet wide and 9 
feet high completely around the world 
at the equator. ; 

The portland cement concrete that 
will be used in the Interstate System 
would build more than 80 monoliths 
the size of Hoover Dam. That much 
concrete would provide six sidewalks to 
the moon. The cement alone would fill 
three trains of cement hopper cars with 
their locomotives in New York City and 
their cabooses in San Francisco. 

The bitumens—tar and asphalt—to be 
used in pavements, bases, and shoulders 
of the Interstate System would provide 
enough material to build driveways to 35 
million homes. With two vehicles in 
every driveway, they would accommodate 
almost all of the vehicles in the United 
States. Loaded in tank cars, the bi- 
tumen would require five trains each 
stretching from Chicago to New Orleans. 

Total excavation for the Interstate 
System calls for moving enough material 
to bury the whole State of Connecticut 
knee deep in dirt. Scraped up in one 
colossal pile, it would have a volume of 
13% cubic miles. 

The bridges on the Interstate System, 
in aggregate, will be long enough to span 
the Rio Grande River, lengthwise. There 
will be nearly 50,000 of them, two-thirds 
for railroads and highway grade separa- 
tions, river and stream crossings, and 
frontage roads. The rest will be struc- 
tures at highway interchanges, which 
will average about 4 miles apart. 

The steel required for the Interstate 
System will take about 30 million tons of 
iron ore, 18 million tons of coal, and 614 
million tons of limestone. The total 
steel requirements are almost twice the 
annual steel consumption of the automo- 
tive industry. Each mile of the system 
will need the amount of steel, on the 
average, required for the nails in 1,700 
frame houses. 
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The structural steel alone required for 
the Interstate System would be enough 
to build 170 skyscrapers the size of the 
Empire State Building. Reinforcing steel 
needed would provide 16 railroad tracks 
across the United States. 

Form lumber and timber piling re- 
quired for the Interstate System would 
take all of the trees in a forest of, more 
than 400 square miles. The timber pil- 
ing, laid end to end, would reach from 
Seattle to Buenos Aires and back again. 

Enough culvert and drain pipe will be 
needed for the Interstate System to equal 
combined water and sewer main systems 
of 6 cities the size of Chicago. You can 
about double these amounts if you would 
include the work to be done on the pri- 
mary, secondary and urban roads and 
streets of this country during the time 
we are building the Interstate System. 

The petroleum products to run the 
army of roadbuilding machinery used in 
Interstate System construction alone 
would provide a million automobiles with 
a 6-year supply of gasoline, oil, and lu- 
bricants. 

It is impossible to calculate the addi- 
tional amounts of oil and gasoline which 
will be consumed by motor vehicles 
whose use will be stimulated by the 
building of these highway systems. Yet 
your brothers in the oil industry are 
conducting a shortsighted campaign 
which is really hurting this road pro- 
gram. Speaking as one of the ultra- 
conservatives of the Congress and one 
of the top champions of private enter- 
prise, I think that the oil industry 
should either hire a psychiatrist or put 
across its knee some of the boys in its 
public relations department who are 
conducting the present vicious anti- 
highway campaign. 

Now, of course, they will say they are 
only fighting to have the temporary 1 
cent Federal gas tax removed because 
the total Federal and State gas taxes 
are too high. First, I should point out 
that it is the public which pays this 
tax and not the oil companies. The to- 
tal State and Federal taxes amount to 
about 10 cents per gallon. As long as 
these gas taxes are not diverted for 
other uses but go into the building of 
better and safer highways, I am con- 
vinced that the motorist is willing to pay 
them. 

When we were formulating the 1956 
Highway Act, I supported the oil people 
in their effort to set up a highway trust 
fund so that all Federal gasoline taxes 
would go directly to this fund and be 
used exclusively for highway purposes. 
The oil people and others had been 
fighting against diversions of taxes for 
many years. They won their fight when 
the 1956 act was passed. This is one of 
the fine features of that act, a tremen- 
dous accomplishment for the oil people, 
the public, and highway users. 

As I said, motorists are willing to pay 
gasoline taxes as long as those taxes 
are used for more efficient highways be- 
cause they realize that these highways 
result in savings not only in life and 
property and driving time, but also in 
automobile and truck operating costs. 
Let me show you why I say that motor- 
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ists are willing to pay if the taxes are 
used to build modern highways. 

I recently used the Florida Sunshine 
Turnpike. Motorists and truckers go 
many miles out of their way to use this 
toll road. Between Miami and Fort 


Lauderdale, a distance of exactly 15’ 


miles, the toll charge is 50 cents. If a 
car gets 15 miles to a gallon, the thou- 
sands of motorists that travel this sec- 
tion each day are paying a tax or charge 
amounting to 50 cents for each gallon of 
gas consumed, for the privilege of using 
this modern turnpike. They pay this 50 
cents in addition to their State and Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes. 

When the Interstate System is com- 
pleted, you will have almost 41,000 miles 
of highways built to the same standards 
as the Florida Sunshine Turnpike, which 
the motorist will use without any toll 
charge. In view of what I have said, I 
don’t believe that the motorist is ob- 
jecting to paying the current tax to build 
and maintain the type of highways pro- 
vided in the 1956 Highway Act. 

In fact, one of the reasons why I so 
vigorously supported the 1956 Highway 
Act was that it provided that we pay for 
these highways as we build them, that 
we do not pass the cost on to future 
generations as we have done with so 
many of these Federal programs in the 
past. As needed as this program is, I 
am opposed to financing any increased 
cost for completing it by deficit finan- 
cing. The financial condition of the 
Federal Government is at this moment 
too precarious for us to engage in the 
luxury of financing the increased cost 
of even this vitally needed highway pro- 
gram on borrowed money. 

We all know the Interstate System 
alone is going to cost approximately $13 
billion more than was estimated by the 
experts when we passed the enabling 
legislation in 1956. The cost then was 
estimated at $27 billion. The Congress 
provided that amount for the trust fund 
so that these highways could be con- 
structed on a pay-as-you-build basis. 
Now we should have the courage to pro- 
vide the additional Federal share of ap- 
proximately $11 billion the same way. To 
do otherwise by further increasing the 
national debt is immoral. 

Deficit Government spending is the 
chief cause of inflation. If we again 
start this inflationary spiral, which has 
been slowed down during the past 6 
years, we will further increase the cost 
of completing our highway program and 
thus compound our problems. Today 
the United States owes $290 billion, 
which is $50 billion more than the com- 
bined debts of all of the other nations 
of the world. In addition to this $290 
billion, we have committed ourselves for 
services already rendered for another 
$350 billion that is going to come due 
in the next 1, 2,5, 10, and 15 years, and so 
forth. This insidious and diabolical in- 
flationary thief—this modern Franken- 
stein—created in large part by our own 
folly of continued deficit spending, has 
already increased the price of every com- 
modity we manufacture on American 
soil so that more and more each day 
we are no longer able to compete with 
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foreign-made products that are flooding 
our American shops and counters. 

I don’t believe those of us who are 
20 vitally interested in this highway pro- 
gram—even those who ‘are building it 
and supplying materiel—are so greedy 
and unconcerned about the effects of 
the inflationary spiral that they want 
the money for the increased cost of this 
highway program, without regard to 
how it is raised or provided. I believe 
you men and those other industries 
which are direct beneficiaries should 
not come to the Congress this year and 
just say: ‘“We don’t care“how you get it. 
Just provide the money and give it to us.” 

We must realize that there are people 
who oppose this program. There are 
those who are hurting this program with 
their opposition. Let us take a look for 
a few minutes at the roadblocks this 
highway program is facing. 

I have already mentioned the oil in- 
dustry. Of course, they say they are 
for the road program. However, in at- 
tempting to win their fight to knock off 
1 cent of the Federal gas tax, they have 
sponsored advertising and radio pro- 
grams and created the climate which has 
resulted in widespread charges of graft, 
corruption, inefficiency, incompetency, 
and waste in the administration of this 
program and the building of these high- 
ways. 

Now we are all aware of the fact that 
another of the major sections of the 1956 
Highway Act provides that the users and 
beneficiaries of these highways pay for 
them in proportion to their use and the 
benefits derived. Most users claim that 
they are being discriminated against and 
that there are some beneficiaries of this 
great new highway system who are not 
contributing anything to the trust fund. 

The reports and scientific studies re- 
quired by the 1956 act are coming into 
the hands of the Congress at this very 
moment. There has been no opportu- 
nity to review them or study the findings 
contained therein. These reports, of 
course, will tell us many things. They 
will tell us whether or not there are oth- 
er beneficiaries of this highway system 
who should contribute to the trust fund 
and how much. They will also indicate 
whether present users are paying too 
much or too little in proportion to the 
benefits which such users derive. These 
reports will tell us also the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining highways of suffici- 
ent standards to carry the respective 
loads of the various classes of users and, 
therefore, what proportion of those costs 
should be assigned or charged to each 
class. 

Before I leave the oil industry’s assault 
on the highway program, I want to ask 
it this question: If the temporary 1-cent 
tax should be removed, will the oil in- 
dustry guarantee a 1-cent reduction in 
the price to the consumer at the pump? 
Or will the price stay the same and the 
oil industry take for itself the $500 mil- 
lion each year which now goes into the 
trust fund. 

I do not want to be too hard on this 
great industry because through efficient 
operation and management it has over 
the years kept the price of oil and gaso- 


. line at a low level. In truth and in fair- 
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ness we must say that the rate of in- 
crease in the cost of gas and oil to the 
consumer has been far less than practi- 
cally all other commodities. If at this 
time, because of increased costs which 
every industry faces, the oil industry 
needs an additional cent, then it should 
have the courage to say so. Because of 
its fine record over the years, very few 
will complain. It should not try, how- 
ever, to get the increase by going through 
the back door and taking it away from 
the road program. 

The reports from the exhaustive and 
scientific AASHO tests just concluded in 
Illinois will give all of those interested 
in highway construction invaluable data 
as to the types of material, construction, 
and design that are best suited to build 
the most efficient, safest, and most eco- 
nomical highway in any given location. 

It is not going to be easy for Members 


.of Congress, even with these reports be- 


fore them, to come up with exactly the 
right answer. The experts, some of 
whom have axes to grind, are already 
placing different interpretations and 
conclusions on the data contained in 
these reports. It is going to be a real 
hassle before any final answer is written. 
As you can see, it is too early for me to 
discuss the content or even speculate on 
the outcome. 

Let us go back for a mimute to the 
charges of waste, corruption, ineffi- 
ciency, and fraud in the highway pro- 
gram. First, I want to repeat what I 
have said time and time again. Start- 
ing back in 1956 when I addressed the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials at Atlantic City for the first 
time, I pointed out that in a program 
of this magnitude, involving the expen- 
diture of billions of dollars at all levels 
of government, and involving millions 
of people, both in and out of govern- 
ment, you Were going to attract some 
chiselers and grafters; and that you 
were bound to have some waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and even fraud. I warned at that 
time that the one thing which could kill 
this program and lose for it the public 
support which it needs would be the 
development of widespread waste, fraud, 
corruption. ’ 

I urged all highway officials and those 
connected with the construction end of 
this program—in fact, everyone who had 
anything to do with it—to zealously 
guard against wrongdoing of any kind— 
to police its own industry or profession 
in the execution of contracts and particu- 
larly the acquisition of rights-of-way. 
I argued that those who opposed this 
program for political reasons or other- 
wise would exploit to the utmost any 
and all shortcomings. 

There has been some waste, some in- 
efficiency, some corruption, and some 
fraud brought to light. There will be 
more. The enemies of the roadbuilding 
program have seized upon these revela- 
tions. They have exaggerated and dis- 
torted the shortcomings in the Congress, 
in the press, and on the air. 

It is easier for them to do so because 
we all know that the news media like to 
write about failures, controversy, frauds, 
and shortcomings, rather than accom- 
plishments. As I have said, our High- 
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way Investigating Committee has un- 
covered wrongdoing in various States. 
There is more to come. 

But the failures, the weaknesses, and 
the derelictions in this program are in- 
finitesimally small compared to the 
tremendous number of splendid and out- 
standing accomplishments. The chisel- 
ers, the grafters, and the incompetents 
are also infinitesimally few compared to 
the many honest, experienced, and dedi- 
cated men, both in and out of govern- 
ment, who are exerting their skills and 
ingenuity by diligent and hard work to 
make this colossal highway system a 
monument of accomplishment for the 
good and the welfare of all of the people 
of the United States. 

What worries me is that there there 
will be created in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people a bad or distorted image of 
this highway picture, whereas in truth 
and in fact, as I have indicated, the good 
far outweighs the bad. Those in your 
industry, gentlemen, who are willing to 
cut corners and thumb their nose at 
ethics, not only are guilty of basic 
wrongdoing. Their real crime lies in the 
fact that they might help to scuttle this 
program and thereby do serious harm to 
the great majority of you whose very life- 
blood depends upon keeping the con- 
struction levels as provided by the 1956 
act. Since you have invested capital and 
expanded your organizations on the as- 
surance that these levels would be main- 
tained throughout the 15-year period, it 
is essential that there be no cutbacks. 

In the interest of self-preservation, if 
for no other reason, I urge you to get 
tough with those who want to make a 
fast buck by shady practices. Let us 
not furnish the enemies of this program 
with the club to clobber it. 

Before I close, I want to call your at- 
tention again to one facet of this con- 
troversy which I think is tremendously 
important if we are to have an adequate 
highway system to meet our traffic needs 
on _the completion date about 1972. 
There are those in high powerful places 
who feel that our new highways are too 
grandiose and colossal, as they put it; 
that our rights-of-way and median 
strips are too wide; that our inter- 
changes are too complex and costly. 
These they call frills. 

Senator Harry Byrrp of Virginia, 
one of the most powerful men in the 
Congress of the United States, says he 
is for better roads, but he is one of the 
leading advocates of cutting back stand- 
ards of construction and design. Now I 
am a great admirer of Harry Byrp. I 
follow his philosophy of government; in 
fact, my voting record is as conserva- 
tive, if not more conservative, than the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia. 

A short time ago I reread his article 
published by the Sun Oil Co. entitled 
“What We Must Do To Get Better High- 
ways.” There have been hundreds of 
thousands of reprints of this article made 
and distributed by the oil people. I agree 
with most of the general principles enun- 
ciated by the distinguished Senator in 
his article; in fact, I have discussed some 
of them in this speech today. He 
wants to build these highways on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. As you know, so do I. 








He does not want to engage in any de- 
ficit financing. I think I made my 
position abundantly clear on deficit fi- 
nancing. He says we need highways. I 
most certainly agree. 

But with $13 billion more needed than 
is provided by present revenues for the 
trust fund, he suggests that we cut user 
taxes, that we stretch out the program 
and cut back on the standards of design 
and construction to which I have re- 
ferred. He evidently forgets that traffic, 
like our population, is growing at an 
accelerated rate, far beyond that pre- 
dicted by the experts just 4 years ago. 
He forgets the tremendous economic 
loss and loss of life that results from 
each day’s delay in the completion of 
the program. 

We need to build permanence into the 
new highways to protect this multibil- 
lion-dollar investment from becoming 
obsolete at the very moment it is com- 
pleted. In the years past the most cru- 
cial failure in highway construction has 
been to underestimate traffic, the poten- 
tial of the automobile, and the urgent 
need for sufficient highway capacity. As 
Charles Noble, one of the outstanding 
highway engineers in this country, said 
in his testimony before a Senate com- 
mittee: 

We must realize that, if we cannot buy 
the right-of-way adequate for future widen- 
ing, we do not have the right location. 
* © * We must not allow today’s desires 
and pressures to blind us to tomorrow’s needs. 
* * © Tf we are to provide suitable high- 
ways for the future, we must provide more 
vision than our forefathers. * * * Of all 
past errors, none so haunts highway officials 
today as the failure to provide adequate 
rights-of-way for highway growth. 


In the Wall Street Journal we find 
this quote which pretty well answers 
the question as to what constitutes real 
waste: 

Some of these plans may look too big for 
their britches in 1959 but they'll fit just 
right in 1979. It doesn’t make sense to 
build something new and then have to re- 
build it in 10 years. That’s real waste. 


We do not need to depend on the Wall 
Street Journal. The parts of the Inter- 
state System which pass through our ur- 
ban areas and which are built to the 
standards of design which Harry Byrd 
and his followers want to cut back are 
already carrying almost capacity loads, 
and we are still 12 years away from the 
target date for completion of the In- 
terstate System. 

As I have indicated, only through pub- 
lic confidence in and support of the road 
program will be able to raise the addi- 
tional funds to complete this job. 

In order to get this widespread back- 
ing, we must constantly call to the at- 
tention of the American people just what 
these new highways will do. Interstate 
highways alone would: 

First. Save $550 million in gas con- 
sumption, brake and tire wear, and ve- 
hicle operating costs. 

Second. Save $727 million now wasted 
on traffic accidents. 

‘Third. Save $825 million in time lost 
by commercial vehicles. 
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Fourth. The controlled-access high- 
way is 2% times safer than the ordinary 
highway. If traffic volume increases 50 
percent as predicted in the next 10 years, 
there will be 55,000 fatalities per year 
unless safer roads cut the rate. High- 
ways engineered for safety, like the In- 
terstate System, by 1970 will be saving 
at least 6,500 lives per year. Chances of 
having an accident on congested streets 
are 30 to 50 times greater than-on our 
new expressways. 

In these days when we are using our 
best brains and spending billions of dol- 
lars to beat a path to the moon, we can- 
not neglect a safe and quick way to 
grandmother’s house or the factory door. 





Initiation of a Program To Assure U.S. 
Growth 
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Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a“proposal for attainment of 
continuous U.S. growth by mobilizing 
an all-out economic warfare, submitted 
to me by Mr. John L. McLaughlin, Jr., 
of Swampscott, Mass.: 

INITATION OF A PROGRAM To ASSURE U.S. 

GROWTH 


(By John L. McLaughlin, Jr.) 


The slow economic growth of the United 
States in recent years, emphasized by the 
1957-58 recession, has most intelligent peo- 
ple genuinely concerned. To reverse the 
trend—to promote continuous growth—a 
systematic approach is needed, and this 
synopsis outlines a proposal. 

President Kennedy believes that the Na- 
tion is now in another recession, and he 
has made his position clear—that the Gov- 
ernment should do more to stimulate the 
economy, declaring that “economic growth 
means strength and vitality.” 

His. task force on economic policy made 
its report recently, and Business Week of 
January 14 editorialized that it was a shrewd 
and well-written document, but that it was 
better in its analysis of the economic preb- 
lems facing this country than in its recom- 
mendations on solutions. 

The approach being suggested in this pro- 
posal, therefore, ties in well with the re- 
quirements as presently seen—it is broad, vi- 
sionary, even blue-skyish. Initiation is con- 
ceived as an over-all operations research 
study—that is, as a study for systematically 
obtaining factual information for the pur- 
pose of plotting courses of action—and then 
in making plans for taking action and for 
putting the program into motion. Through- 
out, the moves would be scientific and would 
employ all the best of the modern tech- 
niques of business management, planned 
marketing, market development, sales pro- 
motion, publicity, and advertising. 

In essence, the conception is that markets 
can be expanded scientifically, and that those 
selected for expansion can be made to coin- 
cide with meeting the real needs of the peo- 
ple—with strengthening the country and 
utilizing its full potential. 
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Attainment of continuous growth can best 
be assured by mobilizing for all out economic 
warfare. The proposal for doing so is dif- 
ferent, principally in that it advocates a 
program—a consciously directed organized 
effort based on scientific research. Such a 
program to be successful would have to be 
evolved gradually, and the initial steps in 
the exploratory thinking could be derived 
from the following five fundamental tenets. 

First, statistics are to be simplified and 
standardized for reaching agreements on the 
saliencies of economics and on the right 
patterns to use for making analyses. Second, 
economic goals are to be formulated, tenta- 
tively at first and then more accurately as 
facts from research are obtained. Third, 
those goals are to be attained by deliberately 
expanding markets—which is what a shoot- 
ing war brings about—to meet the needs of 
the cold war peace. Fourth, money for this 
new kind of war is to be made available in 
much the same way as for an all-out military 
operation, but with improvements that 
modern science has indicated are possible. 
Fifth—the propaganda of war—all communi- 
cations means and media would be employed 
to arouse the people to greater efforts. The 
theme, too, would be similar—based on fight- 
ing for one’s country—thus creating new 
incentives that would be far more effective 
than the present outmoded ones. 

These five tenets will serve as the nuclei 
for creatively planning the whole enterprise, 
including the action that is to be taken at 
particular times. There’d be the long-range 
overall program—for the purpose of supply- 
ing senses of direction—and then the shorter 
time subprograms for achieving more specific 
aims. Initially and always, one objective 
would be to illuminate ideas that others 
could pick up and carry forward. 

The benefits to business in the continu- 
ous expansion of markets deserve to be fully 
explored. For example: Forecasting could 
practically be 100-percent accurate. Facili- 
ties could be built exactly to meet market 
requirements; they could always be oper- 
ated at maximum efficienciles—and by em-' 
ployees motivated by new incentives—result- 
ing in lower costs and higher profits. Even 
more benefits would accrue to the whole 
country, and the overall results would con- 
tribute toward building a fd better and a 
far stronger United States. 





Teachers Guide for Earth and Space 
Science 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the outstanding contribution to edu- 
cation made by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction in the 
preparation of a publication entitled 
“Teachers Guide for Earth and Space 
Science.” 

The National Aviation Education 
Council stated they appreciated the op- 
portunity of reproducing this book for 
the teachers of America. 

Dr. Charles H. Boehm, superintendent 
of public instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, was awarded a citation of 
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honor by the Air Force association at 
their meeting in San Francisco in Sep- 
tember 1960, for his “outstanding con- 
tribution to space age education by 
establishing in the junior high schools 
of Pennsylvania, the Nation’s first com- 
prehensive course of study in aerospace 
science.” 

Dr. Boehm prefaced the publication 
with the following comments: 

The idea for the earth and space science 
program was conceived at the 1958 Air Force 
convention in Dallas, Tex., when for the first 
time the swift progress being made in space 
travel and aerodynamics was demonstrated 
to a group of educators. This experience led 
to the realization that the space age in which 
we live and about which we still know so 
little will.be commonplace to our children. 
Therefore, the inclusion of earth and space 
science in the programs of Pennsylvania’s 
public schools has become an imperative is- 
sue. 


We of Pennsylvania, are indeed proud 
of this achievement by our department 
of public instruction. 





The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
December 7, 1960, I had the pleasure of 
being present when Brig. Gen. James D. 
Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, retired, and 
now Director of National Security and 
Foreign Affairs for the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, delivered 
an address before the eighth annual din- 
ner of the Naval Reserve Intelligence 
Officers in New York City. This speech 
contains much food for thought in con- 
nection with any further reorganization 
of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Hittle’s speech not only lauds 
the present Joint Chiefs of Staff system, 
but in addition points out the many ad- 
vantages which the present Joint Chiefs 
of Staff system has over that of a single 
Chief of Staff. 

General Hittle is recognized as an ex- 
pert in the history of the military staff 
system and his comments are worthy of 
consideration by all who have an oppor- 
tunity to read the REcorp. 

I commend it to those who support, 
in general, the present organization of 
our Department of Defense. I also 
strongly urge those who are critical of 
our present Joint Chiefs of Staff organ- 
ization to read this excellent résumé of 
our present military planning system, 
the manner in which it operates, and the 
justification for continuing the present 
system. 

This speech is also an example of how 
a great veterans organization, such as 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, contri- 
butes to a better understanding of basic 
problems concerning our national secu- 
rity: ¢ 
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AppREss BY Bric. GEN. JAMEs D. HitTTLE, USMC, 
RETIRED, DIRECTOR ‘OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars OF THE UNITED STatTes, New Yorxk, 
N.Y., DECEMBER 7, 1960 
I can assure you it is a pleasure to be with 

you this evening. When I began my career 
as a marine officer, one of my first assign- 
ments was that of intelligence officer. As I 
look back upon the years—more than I care 
to itemize—that have passed since then, and 
when I recall the varied duties I have had in 
that time, I realize that the early training 
and experience as an intelligence officer was 
of great value in these many assignments. 

Intelligence is so fundamental to military 
planning that its value should be axiomatic 
throughout the military profession. And 
yet, as everyone who has labored in the lone- 
some vineyard of intelligence so well knows, 
the major task often is assuring that the 
intelligence which is produced so laboriously 
is recognized, accepted, and utilized. 

Only those who deal in the task of pro- 
ducing intelligence can really appreciate the 
soul-searing sense of frustration which an 
earlier staff officer, Scharnhorst, uttered on 
the eve of the Prussian disaster at the hands 
of Napoleon at Jena, “What ought to be done, 
I know only too well, what is going to be 
done only the gods know.” 

I think if the intelligence officer learns 
anything from his career, it is this: Military 
planning must be objective, and it must be 
realistic. If such is not the case, the gods 
of war reap their dividends in confusion, 
indecision, misdirected thinking, and ulti- 
mate disaster. 

A system that assures full objectivity and 
realism is essential in the strategic planning 
process at the seat of government where the 
fateful decisions are made as to conduct of 
war in its broadest sense. If such a system 
does not exist. within a government’s de- 
fense organization, then all the power, all the 
spiritual strength of the nation and its peo- 
ple are in dire danger of being misdirected, 
wasted, and lost. 

On this 19th anniversary of Pearl Harbor, 
it is an appropriate time to reassess the ele- 
ments of our Nation’s strength on which we 
must depend for ultimate victory over the 
ceaseless aggressions of world communism. 

For the remainder of my time with you this 
evening, I would like to discuss an element 
of our Nation’s strength which is an essen- 
tial to our security. I refer to our system of 
military direction at the seat of govern- 
ment—our Joint Chiefs of Staff. The JCS, 
as you know, is the central feature of our 
strategic planning for defense. 

At this point I would like to add that my 
views this evening reflect the longstanding 
position of the organization with which I 
am associated, the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The VFW vigorously supports the JCS con- 
cept and opposes any move toward a single 
chief of staff. 

Basically there are two systems for stra- 
tegic planning—that generally referred to as 
the single chief of staff—supreme general 
staff—type, and second, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff concept. 

The first finds its most identifiable genesis 
in the command system of Frederick the 
Great. It was under Frederick that the one- 
man control system of military planning 
reached probably its highest point of per- 
fection. 

This was the era of essentially simple and 
relatively small-scale war of short duration. 
From that time on the increasing scope 
and technological complexities of warfare 
made this system obsolete. 

The command system of Frederick the 
Great in the age of muzzle loading weapons, 
when the commander astride a horse on a 
small rise in the battlefield could view with 
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a sweep of his eye his forces and those of the 
enemy, eventually could not cope with the 
increasingly complicated problems of war. 

This single chief of staff—supreme high 
command concept—justifiably referred to as 
the Prussian system—failed because war and 
science outgrew it. It failed also because it 
was based upon one-man dominance and 
no one man alone, as James Forrestal, and 
more lately General Lemnitzer so aptly 
stated, is capable of solving the problems of - 
modern global war. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff system, in con- 
trast, provides for the corporate minds of 
the respective chiefs of the four military 
services to provide the planning and advice 
to responsible civilian leadership. The na- 
ture of the Joint Chiefs of Staff precludes 
one-man domination. It facilitates consid- 
eration of differing and alternative strategic 
views, which must be fully considered if our 
Nation’s strategy is to be correct. Top ievel 
national strategic planning is no place for 
arbitrary one-man decisions. 

In a monolithic structure such as the 
single chief of staff system, however, one 
philosophy and one philosophy alone, will 
prevail. This is the key to quick decisions— 
and quick disasters. 

It must never be forgotten that the United 
States is an island nation and hence de- 
pendent upon seapower; it occupies most of 
the great North American land mass and 
thus it is also a land power of the first mag- 
nitude; and in this modern age of advance 
technology we are also as a nation dependent 
for survival On supremacy in the air. Con- 
sequently, it is not a question of whether . 
the land, sea, or air view should prevail. 
Rather it is utterly necessary that each of 
the fundamental philosophies of strategic 
thought must have a-full participating role 
in the formulation of-our Nation’s strategy. 
This the Joint Chiefs of Staff system assures. 
This the safety of our Nation requires. 

With such a sound system one would think 
we would be thankful—but rather, if one is 
to believe news reports—even today the JCS 
is under fire and is in jeopardy. 

The very asset which makes for the 
strength of the JCS, the unity of plannihg 
and execution in the JCS membérship is the 
target of much of the criticism leveled at 
the JCS system. It is referred to disparag- 
ingly as the “two-hat system.” So, it is 
contended that those who have been charged 
with the responsibility for command of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
are not to be entrusted with making the 
plans for the unified employment of those 
forces. When those who criticize the JCS 
say that these individuals do not have the 
objectivity to place the Nation’s survival 
above narrow service interest, I say to ycu 
this evening that such a slur is unjustified 
and should be resented by every thoughtful 
citizen of our Nation. 

One of the great virtues of the JCS is 
that it assures full consideration of alterna- 
tive strategic courses. The final blending of 
strategic thought is arrived at only after 
full evaluation within the JCS. The critics 
of the JCS are loud in their condemnation 
of this deliberative process. It is a strange 
thing that such a process in the Congress 
is called debate; in the Supreme Court it is 
deliberation; but in the JCS it is bickering. 

There is another aspect of this problem 
of military planning at the seat of govern- 
ment that places great emphasis on the 
danger of a single chief of staff and the ad- 


, vantages of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 


history of the single chief of staff system 
has been one of increasing power within 
every government in which it has existed. 
The very nature of centralized military pow- 
er is such that the system extends its dom- © 
ination until, as history so clearly demon- 
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strates, it becomes the dominant—although 
often indirect—power in the political sys- 
tem in which it exists. It is for good rea- 
son that historians refer to the great Ger- 
man general staff as having been “an em- 
pire within an empire.” 

On the other hand, the JCS does not in- 
volve one-man or one-group domination. 
Because the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have a dual capacity, both as top 
strategic planners and advisers and as the 
chiefs of their services, their roots are wide- 
ly diversified, and being chiefs of their mili- 
tary services they have a dual responsibility 
to the executive and the legislative branches 
of Government. These are barriers against 
the ingrown, detached, and politically im- 
mune single chief system that has come 
down from Prussian days. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff system achieves 
a hitherto unattained goal in the institu- 
tional history of government; it is militarily 
effective and it is compatible with our form 
of government. 

It can truly be said that through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system our Nation has solved 
the historic dilemma of democracies—how 
to be militarily strong without being mili- 
taristic. 

Those who criticize the JCS system are 
generous in their accusations that it cannot 
meet the requirements of what is referred 
to as the missile and space age. The refuta- 
tion of this criticism is the record. The 
spectacular scientific breakthroughs that led 
to Polaris and the imaginative strategic 
thinking that combined the nuclear-powered 
submarine with Polaris into a virtually in- 
vulnerable missile weapons system have been 
made possible under the JCS—because no 
single strategic line of thought dominates. 
The Minuteman, Pershing, and Sidewinder 
are scientific advances of major significance. 
Our methodical probing and utilization of 
space for peaceful, scientific, as well as mili- 
tary purposes has been spectacular and re- 
assuring. In the field of amphibious war- 
fare, the development of the helicopter as- 
sault from aircraft carrier-type troop trans- 
ports marks one of the most revolutionary 
advances of warmaking methods in modern 
times.. These are but a few examples that 
attest to the flexibility and appropriateness 
of the JCS system to modern warfare, and 
to its ceaseless technical advances. 

In citing the record it must not be for- 
gotten that the JCS system has displayed un- 
precedented vigor and foresight in the peril- 
ous years which have characterized United 
States-Communist relationships in the years 
since World War II. The JCS proved to be 
@ superlative system in World War II. 

It has been responsive to the swift- 
changing requirements of the so-called cold 
war, as attested to by U.S. success -in 
thwarting the Communist threat in Greece; 
the Berlin blockade; the Korean conflict; 
in the Formosa Straits; in Lebanon (which 
thus kept the peace in the Middle East); 
and, more lately, in the Caribbean to pro- 
tect Latin America. These are but a few of 
the salient examples of how America’s na- 
tional security—and in a sense the security 
of the free world—has benefitted from the 
existence of our JOS system. 

It would appear from press reports, that 
those who advocate junking the JCS do so 
under the guise—and I assume honest per- 
sonal conviction—that the JCS is old-fash- 
ioned and outmoded, and that to supplant it 
with a principal military adviser and some 
form of a military council would be progress 
in the missile and space age. 

But the paradox of this whole thesis is that 
progress is being confused with retrogres- 
sion, and the labels are being switched as to 
what is out-moded and what is new. Just 
what is new about a principal military ad- 
viser and a top military council? About the 
only thing new is its attempted resurrection 
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from the graveyard of obsolete military 
methods. Take the semantic wrappings off 
the package and what do we have? Simply 
the discredited supreme chief of staff and a 
supreme high command. You can call the 
top military man a principal adviser, an in- 
termediary, a manager,.or a messenger boy, 
but in real practice, he will emerge in the 
classic role of a single chief of staff. 

What are the dangers of separating the 
members of the top planning group from 
their service responsibility? They are many. 
They are demonstrative, persuasive argu- 
ments against its adoption. Such a detached 
group—regardless of what it is called—would 
be made up, we are told, of senior officers 
from each of the military services, but they 
would be separated from their services. Thus, 
it is said, they would have none of the so- 
called self-interest and narrow thinking 
which purportedly attaches itself to those 
who today are the chiefs of their services 
and also members of the JCS. The advocates 
of this change are certainly right in one re- 
spect: They would be detached from their 
services, but they would also be detached 
from reality. They could go ahead and plan 
in the happy atmosphere of wishful think- 
ing, and the brilliance of their thoughts 
would never have to be dulled by the un- 
happy facts of life. If the history of mili- 
tary planning teaches one thing, it is that 
military planning in a supreme command 
separated from service responsibility leads to 
fatal theorizing, immature strategic ven- 
tures, and ultimate disaster. 

This plan advocated by those who would 
junk the JCS system is not just a plan for 
an organization. It is a plan for an ivory 
tower, and no nation that wishes to survive 
in a troubled world can dwell in an ivory 
tower. As history demonstrates, ivory towers 
never have clear windows. 

As those who have watched the develop- 
ments of the national defense organization 
controversy over the years will recognize, the 
march toward a supreme staff may be made 
in short steps. One of these steps would be 
the separation of the JCS from their posi- 
tions as the uniformed chiefs of their re- 
spective services. Those who advocate this 
device say that this would strengthen the 
JCS. Once again, we find ourselves in a 
semantic jungle in which fact is confused 
with fiction, and weakness with strength. 

Let’s analyze it a moment. The term 
“JCS” is a highly accurate and definitive 
term. It means that the Chiefs of Staff are 
brought together jointly. Thus, you can’t 
separate JCS members from their service au- 
thority and still have a JCS. 

This illustrates the central feature of the 
JCS system; the bringing together of the 
chiefs of the military services jointly as a 
corporate body to perform its role as the 
Nation’s highest military planning and advi- 
sory agency. These uniformed service chiefs 
represent the combination of authority and 
responsibility—the heart of the JCS system. 

To the contrary, the proponents of isolat- 
ing the joint chiefs from their respective 
services would, knowingly or unknowingly, 
destroy this tremendous asset of our 
strength which we cannot afford to lose— 
the authority to plan our defenses unified 
with the responsibility to carry into effect 
such plans. 

Churchill summed it up with characteris- 
tic brevity—which I am sure at this point 
of the evening you will appreciate all the 
more—when he said: “Any clever person can 
make plans for winning a war if he doesn’t 
have to carry them out.” 

It was precisely because of the incapability 
of the highly centralized and personalized 
Prussian-type system to deal with the com- 
plexities of the war that the JCS was brought 
into being. Thus it is the JCS that is the 
product of modern warfare. 
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In terms of military history and the de- 
velopment of governmental institutions, the 
JCS is very young. As you will recall, it was 
created by executive order in World War II. 
It proved itself in this greatest war in the 
history of the world, and was therefore en- 
acted into the basic defense laws of our 
Nation. 

And parenthetically, I would like to note 
here what appears to me to be one of the 
great ironies of our time. The JCS system 
was created in this country by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. And now, some who are con- 
sidered to be in the tradition of Franklin 
Roosevelt are advocating scuttling the JCS. 
I find it hard to believe that those who sub- 
scribe to the philosophies of Franklin Roose- 
velt would knowingly pick up the crowbar 
to wreck what many consider to be his 
greatest contribution to the institutions of 
our Government. 

Another strength that must not be over- 
looked is the fact that there is nothing stat- 
ic about the JCS system. While it has re- 
tained its essential characteristics—which, I 
might add have been jealously guarded by 
Congress since the system was brought into 
being—there have been repeated refinements 
made in the system. Since its creation in 
World War II there have been major adjust- 
ments in the system in 1947, 1949, 1953, 1958, 
and by the present Secretary of Defense in 
1960. It is such a record of improvement 
through evolution that is the hallmark of 
constructive progress in governmental insti- 
tutions. Constructive progress is not 
achieved by revolutionary retrogression to 
the methods of the past. 

It seems also that we are witnessing an- 
other paradox in the timing of this present 
effort to destroy the JCS system—the crit- 
icism is more vocal at the very time when 
the JCS system has achieved an unprece- 
dented peak of operative and organizational 
efficiency. While the JCS concept was es- 
sentially sound, it is correct to recognize 
that it did not function with perfection on 
occasion. And yet, within just the last year, 
this JCS system has functioned smoothly, 
swiftly and with unquestioned efficiency. 
This new and spectacular performance 
stemmed from one directive. 

On the 29th of December of 1959, shortly 
after taking over his duties as Secretary 
of Defense, Thomas 8. Gates, Jr., issued a 
directive stating that henceforth he, as Sec- 
retary of Defense, would personally sit with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff during considera- 
tion of matters in disagreement. Probably 
there has never been a single action ever 
taken by a Secretary of Defense that met 
with such widespread acclaim from the pub- 
lic, from the press, and from Congress, as 
did this 1959 JCS memorandum by Secre- 
tary Gates. The reason for this acclaim is 
understandable. Here was a Secretary of 
Defense who recognized his decisionmaking 
responsibility, accepted that responsibility, 
and discharged that responsibility. Within 
a short time, it became evident that meet- 
ing with the JCS in matters in disagree- 
ment was so worthwhile that Secretary 
Gates expanded the procedure by meeting 
with the JCS regularly once a week, and 
more often if the JCS members requested 
him to do so. 

By this single act of responsible leader- 
ship, Secretary Gates strengthened our sys- 
tem of military planning at the seat of 
government, and reaffirmed the constitu- 
tional principle of civilian control of the 
military. 

Now this matter of civilian control of the 
military is a simple theory, but it has proven 
complex in application. 

The problem resolves itself, I believe, to 
this: If civilian direction of the military is 
brought to bear at too early a stage in mili- 
tary planning, it becomes meddlesome and 
harmful. If the civilian authority is 
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brought into play too late, it remains re- 
mote and ineffective. What Mr. Gates has 
done is to bring the civilian authority to 
bear at precisely the correct point. That 
point is in the JCS where technical mili- 
tary plans begin to emerge as national mili- 
tary policy. Because these are matters of 
national policy, they fall within the com- 
petence and the responsibility of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 5; 

The efficacy of the Gates JCS policy was 
soon evident. By August, only a few months 
after initiation of the procedure of sitting 
with the JCS, it was found that the JCS 
had disposed of all back business. The 
docket was clear. The work was current. 
This, it would seem, is an irrefutable re- 
buttal to the critics of the JCS system. 

There is something else which I think is 
very important with respect to Secretary 
Gates’ JCS policy. By sitting with the JCS, 
he has established and institutionalized a 
procedure by which succeeding Secretaries 
of Defenses would be immediately brought 
into intimate contact with the major de- 
fense issues. This procedure insures against 
a future Secretary of Defense being kept 
remote and disassociated from the vital 
problems of the JCS. Thus, by bringing 
future Secretaries into contact with stra- 
tegic planning problems, he has provided 
the method by which future Secretaries 
will be more knowledgeable and hence more 
effective. 

This, then, is the legacy which Secretary 
Gates leaves to his successors. But like all 
great heritages, it in turn imposes obliga- 
tions. If a future Secretary of Defense does 
not measure up to the responsibilities of his 
office as developed and institutionalized by 
Secretary Gates, and if he does not sit with 
the JOS, he will in turn, be defaulting on 
civilian leadership. 

The results of such a default would be 
immediate and inescapable. If the civilian 
authority does not fulfill that decisionmak- 
ing role which is his by law, and which 
Secretary Gates has so ably fulfilled, then 
power will gravitate away from the civilian 
and in the other direction toward the 
military. 

Were this to happen, the power so ac- 
cumulated would be felt through the 
emergence of a de facto single Chief of Staff. 


Thus we can see that not the least of the 
contributions of Secretary Gates has been 
the institutionalizing of procedures by 
which the power of decision directly or in- 
directly is exercised by the person who 
under our form of government is supposed to 
exercise that power, the civilian Secretary 
of Defense. . 

There are many examples of the tributes 
voiced by leading Members of Congress, both 
Democratic and Republican, with respect to 
this historic contribution by Secretary Gates. 

Some, very thoughtful complimentary 
statements were made_in Congress by the 
leadership of the Republican Party. But in 
a session of Congress characterized by a 
highly charged political atmosphere, I be- 
lieve it is doubly significant that the 
tributes to Secretary Gates and his JCS 
policy emanated from able men among the 
Democratic leadership. Senator MriKe 
MANSFIELD, Of Montana, who, according to 
Washington observers is slated to be the 
Democratic Majority Leader in the Senate, 
said: “Secretary Gates’ policy of personally 
meeting with JCS and quickly resolving mat- 
ters in disagreement has revitalized the con- 
stitutional principle of civilian control, and 
reaffirmed the ageless adage that organiza- 
tional and procedural problems in Govern- 
ment—in this case in the Pentagon—are 
readily resolved by officials such as Secre- 
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tary Gates, who know their responsibilities, 
willingly assume them, and make the deci- 
sion it is their duty to make.” 

Perhaps the most treasured tribute of 
them all came from the man who has 
guided national security policy for almost 
half a century, that great chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, Car. 
Vinson of Georgia. Addressing himself to 
Secretary Gates, Chairman Vinson publicly 
stated: “I especially wish to commend you 
for your recent directive with regard to 
your participation in the deliberations of 
the JCS. 

“With this one directive, you have left 
an impressive mark on defense organiza- 
tion; you have strengthened our great Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system, and at the same 
time, have delivered a shattering blow to 
the advocates of a single Chief of Staff sys- 
tem. And—you have vitalized and reaf- 
firmed the constitutional principle of ci- 
vilian control.” 

Yet, in spite of these salient commenda- 
tions of the wisdom and effectiveness of the 
Gates JCS policy, and in spite of the 
strength and soundness of the JCS system, 
the JCS system is even now under attack. 

We have today an efficient, smoothly func- 
tioning system for strategic planning at the 
seat of government. This is a most for- 
tuitous national asset in these perilous 
times. It is incredible—and yet it is true— 
that serious proposals are being made to 
junk or overhaul the JCS beyond recogni- 
tion. Even under the most tranquil in- 
ternational circumstances such change 
would be highly disruptive. Under the con- 
ditions our Nation faces in the world today, 
such unnecessary change in the national 
strategic planning organization would be 
extremely dangérous. Our Nation simply 
cannot afford to set the stage for a decision 
gap in our strategic planning. 

The JCS is the product of many things— 
of the intuitive understanding of Winston 
Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt as to 
what is required for national strategic plan- 
ning in a democracy; of the reality and 
reasonableness of James Forrestal, the first 
Secretary of Defense; the vigorous and 
knowledgeable protection of the JCS sys- 
tem by Congress as voiced by such leaders 
as Chairman Vinson, Senator Russell, Rep- 
resentatives Arends and Kilday, Senators 
Bridges, Dirksen, Mansfield, Humphrey and 
Douglas; the perceptive analysis and re- 
affirmation of the JCS concept by the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission task force on national security, and 
the Western World’s most able student of 
defense organization, Ferdinand Eberstadt; 
the efforts of business leaders and public 
spirited citizens such as Gen. Robert W. 
Johnson; the wise guidance of the greatest 
American soldier-statesman of our era, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; and intelligent lead- 
ership of the truly great Secretary of De- 
fense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 

If the plans of those who seek progress 
by turning to the single Chief of Staff sys- 
tem of our defeated enemies are adopted, 
we will pay the unnecessary price for learn- 
ing again the inherent truth in the words 
of one who said: “Those who refuse to learn 
from the mistakes of others are doomed 
to repeat them.” 

And if Secretary Gates’ legacy of strong 
civilian control through an efficient JCS 
system is discarded for a system founded 
upon the failures of yesterday, then truly, 
we will, like Esau, have traded our heritage 
for a mess of pottage, and then figuratively 
and militarily, our Nation’s future will cer- 
tainly be in the stew. 
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Federal Aid to Education Is Urgent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the last official acts of the Eisenhower 
administration was the release by Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming of recommendations 
of national objectives in the field of edu- 
cation together with an urgent plea that 
we get on with the job without delay. 

Dr. Flemming, when he released the 
studies and made his plea on Thursday, 
January 19, was still the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and, as 
such, was the official spokesman for the 
Eisenhower administration in this 
matter. 

One of the reports dealt with the task 
confronting public elementary and sec- 
ondary education in this country, the 
other with problems in higher education. 

It is clear from these and many other 
reports— 


Dr. Flemming said in releasing the 
studies— 
that it will require a gigantic effort during 
the next 10 years both to expand our educa- 
tional system and to improve still further 
the quality of American education. 

It is imperative, in my opinion, that we 
do both—and that we waste no more time 
in getting on with the job. 


It is significant that the report recom- 
mended an average salary increase for 
teachers of 50 percent by the year 1963- 
64, and an annual 2-percent increase 
over the second 5-year period. The re- 
port also called for construction over 
the 10-year period of 607,000 classrooms, 
of which 416,600 should be built during 
the first 5 years. 


It is further significant that the report 
did not separate the need for salaries and 
construction in the matter of priority, 
nor in the matter of Federal responsi- 
bility. 

These studies, in the words of Secre- 
tary Flemming— 
make it abundantiy clear that the Nation 
will not achieve the long-term objectives in 
the field of education that we must achieve 
unless the Federal Government assumes a 
far greater share of the total responsibility 
than it has to date. Action on the part of 
the Congress in the elementary and sec- 
ondary area as well as in the area of higher 
education is long overdue. 


Mr. Speaker, I refer to these studies 
and to the remarks of Secretary Flem- 
ming in order to invite them to the par- 
ticular attention of those of our col- 
leagues who follow the distinguished 
leadership of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana. Ido so to remind them that when 
we begin the legislative process to enable 
the Federal Government to assume its 
greater share of responsibility to educa- 
tion, that we shall not merely be acting 
upon the recommendations of the new 
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Kennedy administration, but we shall be 
acting, as well, upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Eisenhower administration. 

In the time context in which these re- 
ports were released, and in which Dr. 
Flemming made his official comments, 
we may look upon them as an heritage 
which the last administration has left in 
the hands of those members of President 
Eisenhower's ‘party who continue to 
function here in Washington. 





Life Line Patriotic Essay Contest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE- 
corp, I wish to state that one of the truly 
great patriotic and educational programs 
now stimulating the American public in 
reviving interest in and support for con- 
stitutional Americanism is Life Line, 
Washington, D.C., which is at the pres- 
ent time sponsoring a patriotic essay 
contest worthy of participation by all 
Americans. : 

The January 14, 1961, issue of the Taro 
Leaf, 24th Infantry Division newspaper 
published -in Augsburg, Germany, urged 
its readers to submit an essay under the 
editorial heading “For Constructive 
Ideas, the Victory Cry,” and then asked, 
“Want to set the world on fire? Are you 
interested in reviving American patriot- 
ism and ideals in the great pro-Blue pro- 
gram? Are you tired of people bemoan- 
ing national problems without concrete 
ideas for solution? Do you want to see 
America on the offensive in the cold war 
for the minds of man?” 


The editorial then set forth the rules 
of the essay contest. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rules for the 
Life Line patriotic essay contest be 
printed in the Appendix of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Lire Love Patriotic Essay CONTEST 


Our Nation has a choice to make and it 
must be made now. Tomorrow may be too 
late. The leaders of our country can be 
influenced by public opinion, but it must be 
an informed public. To have an informed 
opinion our people must have access to the 
best thinking. You as a patriotic, thinking 
citizen can do much to formulate opinion 
and exert proper influence on our leaders of 
today, and what is more important, the lead- 
ers of tomorrow, our gifted and talented 
youth. 

Youth can be molded in the Communist, 
Socialist pattern or youth can be shaped into 
right thinking and right acting citizens. We 
must keep ever in mind the uprisings in 
South Korea, Turkey, Japan, Chile and yes, 
in our own San Francisco. How can you 
influence youth? We believe one of the best 
ways is the father-son or mother-daughter 
approach of talking it over. Can you not 
recapture, for other youths to profit by, the 
same understanding that exists between you 
and your child? Enter our Life Line essay 
contest and give wings to your words of 
wisdom. The rules are simple. 

All contestants will receive—entirely free— 
@ 1-year subscription to Life Lines. Appro- 
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priate recognition will be given all winners 
of the contest. - 

Please follow these simple rules: 

1. Submit to Life Line, Essay Contest, 
Washington 8, D.C., postmarked no later than 
March 15, 1961, an essay of approximately 
1,500 words. You may submit as many 
entries as you wish. However, not more 
than two cash awards will go to any indi- 
vidual. 

2. There are a few of the best intentioned 
patriots who spend so much of their time 
pointing out the existing evils they have 
little to offer in remedial suggestions. At 
least 65 percent of the essay context must 
be a “for” approach, advocating positive, 
constructive steps needed to correct or im- 
prove existing situations. No more than 35 
percent of the content may be applied to 
exposing or condemning existing evils. 

3. Your essay may deal with from one to 
three separte subjects. Ask readers to know 
more tomorrow than they know today. Life 
Lines news, Washington 3, D.C., may pub- 
lish some suggested subjects. 

4. Please take cognizance of these Life 
Line policies and practices: Life Line is non- 
denominational, does not engage in racial 
disputes, does not attack any minority 
group, including labor union members or 
leaders, and does not accuse the church, 
schools or colleges of Communist activities. 
Life Line is nonpartisan, does not lobby, but 
attempts to stimulate informed opinions. 
Helpful measures may be offered in situa- 
tions where accusations are not to be made. 

5. Your scripts will not be returned, and 
all entries become the property of Life Line, 
which reserves the right to use their contents 
in any manner it sees fit. Your material may 
be made available to pubiic speakers, pub- 
lished in “Life Lines” and newspapers, edited 
for Life Line broadcasts, or may be entered 
in an album of patriotic essays. 

6. If you desire, you may secure from Life 
Line, Washington 3, D.C., eight scripts of 
Life Line broadcasts containing 12,000 words 
which may help you choose formats to follow. 

7. The contest is open to everyone except 
the employees of Life Line and their imme- 
diate families, and the Life Line committee 
will fudge all entries on the basis of sub- 
stance, logic, soundness, practicality, and 
clarity of expression. The decisions of the 
committee will be final. We will appreciate 
your sending essays promptly. You may hear 
Life Line on radio daily. The winners will 
be announced worldwide. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 


liam J. Pape died on January 29, 1961, in 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mr. Pape was an outstanding citizen 
of my hometown of Waterbury, Conn. 
Coming to our country as an immigrant 
of England, he achieved outstanding suc- 
cess. f 

Arriving in our community as a young 
man, he gradually obtained control of all 
the newspapers in our city and created 
one of the finest newspaper services in 
any medium-size city in the country. 

Mr. Pape’s cont. ibution to our com- 
munity was not confined to the services 
of his papers. He was active in politics 
and in social and cultural community 
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movements and made his vigorous per- 
ane felt in atl phases of Waterbury 

e. 

He was one of the outstanding Con- 
necticut personalities of our time and has 
left his mark in a very tangible way on 
Waterbury, Conn. 

As a fitting summary of Mr. Pape’s 
life, I add to my remarks an editorial 
from the Waterbury-Republican of Jan- 
uary 30, 1961: 

WILLfAM J. PAPE 


(Note.—The news columns of this issue 
amply set forth the life record of the late 
distinguished publisher of the Republican 
and the American.) 

They measure the stature of a many-sided 
man. They reveal the public spirit which 
animated him. 

Whatever remains to be said in an editorial 
should be said simply. For he hated preten- 
tiousness in any form and most of all in the 
printed word. And whenever he took his 
editorial pen in hand what he wrote was a 
model of simplicity and clarity. 

He knew every side of the newspaper busi- 
ness thoroughly. But “I have always con- 
sidered myself primarily an editorial man,” 
he once told us. And the soundest of edi- 
torial men he was. We remember with par- 
ticular admiration the friendly warmth of 
his editorial comment on the death of The 
American’s longtime editor, Charles F. 
Chapin. It was the kind of expression we 
wish we could master for this sad occasion. 

Mr. Pape was a most considerate employer. 
He could be stern with carelessness and 
sterner still with carelessness compounded by 
glib, dishonest explanations. But the rea- 
sonably competent and candid employee 
could count on him for friendliness, respect, 
and loyal support. 

He had a keen sense of a newspaper's re- 
sponsibility to the public. This and his sym- 
pathy for people with problems or in trouble 
made him probably the most accessible news- 
paper proprietor who ever lived. He was 
never too busy to receive a deputation or to 
listen to any lone applicant for his time and 
attention when there was the faintest sug- 
gestion of a story to be got from his visitor, 
or, more important to him, a cause to be 
championed. No man understood better the 
duty of a newspaper as a “court of last re- 
sort” for the little fellow who was being put 
upon—or thought he was. 

In earlier, more active years he was a dy- 
namic leader in a score of public causes and 
skilled at bringing the newspaper guns to 
bear on such targets as presented themselves 
in civil corruption and moral wrong. His 
was the tenacity with which his newspapers 
persisted in the crusade which back in 1940 
won them the Pulitzer Prize. And in latter 
years, as kindly overseer of his newspapers 
and his color plant, there was reassurance 
and encouragement just in knowing that he 
was on the premises. 


Life is poorer, and particularly are all his 
associates poorer, in the fact that he won't 
be here any more. 





United States-African Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 
Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing three articles are clips from recent 


editions of the Washington Post and the 
Washington Afro-American newspapers. 
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They are each significant because they 
candidly focus major problems which 
must be dealt with as we seek to recover 
lost ground in our relations with African 
nations. 

President Kennedy remarked in his 
state of the Union message of this week 
that the tide of events in our foreign re- 
lations has been running out and that 
time has not been our friend. I am cer- 
tain this body is aware of the truth 
and gravity of this statement. Such 
U.S. practices and policies as pointed 
up in these articles—discrimination 
against Africans within our national 
shores, paternalism toward Africans in 
the caliber of official representation we 
send to their shores—are integrant in the 
heightened tensions and suspicions and 
harsh judgments of America and Ameri- 
cans which so disturb us today. We have 
been heartened by recent pronounce- 
ments of President Kennedy and his 
State Department officials which indi- 
cate efforts will be made to remove these 
blocks to sound relations. But if hopes 
for lessening of conflict in the world sit- 
uation are to be realized, understanding 
and vigorous support of new policies and 
new attitudes must be forthcoming from 
the Congress of the United States. I 
present these articles urging this neces- 
sary cooperation: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 21, 1961] 


AFRICANS PROTEST PREJUDICE IN UNITED 
StarEs—Envoyrs From NEw CouNTRIES 
AssaIL Hovusinc FRICES AND RESTAURANTS’ 
SERVICE 


(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 


WASHINGTON, January 20.—Washington’s 
new African diplomats are uneasy over the 
continuing housing difficulties and slights 
they suffer in the United States. 

Only a few of the incidents reach the 
State Department in the form of protests. 
Such were the cases of a Nigerian second 
secretary who was rebuffed last week when 
he tried to order breakfast in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and a Ghanaian second secretary 
who was put out of a polling place in 
Georgia. 

In apologizing for the incident in Vir- 
ginia, the outgoing Secretary of State, 
Christian A. Herter, informed Julius 
Udochi, Nigerian Ambassador, that it did 
not represent the attitude of the American 
people. But African diplomats are not en- 
tirely convinced. They joke bitterly about 
the attitude of some hotels, restaurants, 
taxi operators, policemen, and real estate 
men. 

SOME KINDNESS NOTED 


While noting the many instances of spe- 
cial consideration and kindness they have 
encountered, the African diplomats also tell 
stories such as these: 

One who reserved a room at a Washington 
hotel by telephone was told when he ap- 
peared in person that there was no such 
reservation. When he showed his diplo- 
matic credentials, the reservation was sud- 
denly recalled. 

“While restaurants usually do not refuse 
us service, some try to hide us,” another 
observed. “They try to find a table in a 
corner where no one will notice that they 
are serving us. It takes a little while to 
discover the places where you can dine and 
bring guests without embarrassment.” 

A common complaint is that some taxis 
will not stop for an African. In one case 
an African diplomat, having entered a taxi 
while it waited at a red light, noticed that 
the driver was rather surly. When he asked 
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the driver to wait while he picked up a 
package at his embassy, the driver departed 
without collecting his fare, the diplomat 
said. 

At least one African diplomat has written 
a letter to the police commissioner commend- 
‘ing a policeman who was particularly help- 
ful to him. 

ABUSED IN TRAFFIC 


But the Africans allege that in other in- 
stances during traffic mishaps they have been 
the butts of sarcasm and verbal abuse— 
until they identified themselves as diplo- 
mats. 

Housing is the greatest subject of com- 
plaint. 

Ambassador Raymond N’Thepe of the 
Cameroon Republic was sued by one of the 
neighbors of the chancery he had rented. 
The State Department intervened and Dis- 
trict Court Judge Leonard P. Walsh dissolved 
his order preventing the District Govern- 
ment from giving the chancery an occupancy 
permit. 

Neither this action nor the insistence of 
the complainants that there was no racial 
issue did much to salve the Ambassador’s 
feelings. 

Mr. N’Thepe is reported to have paid 
$210,000 for his residence. Ambassador 
Abdulaya Maiga of Mali is understood to 
have paid $140,000. Both have complained 
that they -were overcharged. 


EMBASSY SITES OFFERED 


Ambassador Telli Boubacar Diallo of 
Guinea is reported to have purchased his 
residence at a price of $250,000. While the 
prices are high, many individuals and com- 
panies are willing to sell embassy property 
to the Africans. More trouble is expected 
when the Africans seek to rent apartments 
for their lower-ranking diplomats. 

The African-American Institute has open- 
ed an office, operated by Miss Elizabeth 
Hitchcock, a former United Nations em- 
ployee, to help the Africans as they arrive. 

Apart from Ghana and Guinea, which 
opened embassies several years ago, and Li- 
beria, which has the oldest of the African 
embassies, the only sub-Saharan nations 
that have opened Embassies thus far are 
Nigeria, Cameroon, Malagasy, Mali, and the 
Ivory Coast. 

{From the Washington Afro-American, Jan. 
21, 1961] 


AFRICAN QUID Pro Quo 


This nonsense of insulting African diplo- 
mats here in America is simply getting out 
of hand. 

If the various idiots in the South who 
continue to refuse to serve distinguished 
African diplomats cannot perceive the se- 
rious danger they render to America’s rep- 
utation it is time for the U.S. Government 
to step in and slap some of these people in 
jail. 

But there is another device which some 
of the Africans may eventually be forced to 
utilize in their countries if the insults do 
not cease. 

It is the simple matter of the quid pro 
quo. 

Those cute little Latin words merely mean 
“tit for tat.” 

Thus, if white southerners in America re- 
fuse to serve Africans, Africans ought to 
refuse to serve white southerners in Africa. 

Imagine a white southerner walking into 
a bar in Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria, 
Gabon, Chad, Dahomey, Cameroons, Togo, 
Congo, Niger, Mali, Sudan, Ivory Coast, 
Upper Bolta, Somalia, Ethiopia, Egypt, Libya, 
Morocco, and Tunisia and being told: 

“I’m sorry, sir. We can’t serve you be- 
cause you come from the southern part of 
the United States.” 
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White southerners who were continually 
refused in Africa might soon begin to write 
home to a few legislators, mayors, and Gov- 
ernors. Somebody then, just might try to 
begin treating foreign black people decently. 
And after they get over that hump, they 
just might get around to a little intelligent 
action toward their own black fellow Amer- 
icans, 

We wish to add our most sincere apol- 
ogies to the Honorable C. C. Uchumo, of 
Nigeria, for the barbaric treatment he re- 
ceived in Charlottesville, Va. (the same State 
of Senator RoBERTsON who announced he was 
going to oppose the appointment of Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Weaver as Housing Administrator). 

Africans might well begin to jointly ex- 
plore ways and means they can work to- 
gether to break the back of this monstrous 
apparatus of ignorance. A little quid pro 
quo could hasten the happy end to these 
refusals. 

[From the Washington Afro-American, 

Jan. 24, 1961] 


A Srone’s THROW—PLANTATION FOREIGN 
Pouicy: Courtesy U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT 


Both Stalin and Hitler—and today, Khru- 
shchev—all proved one thing about the big 
lie: If you tell it often enough, somebody is 
bound to believe you. 

The big lie can be blared over public loud- 
speakers in the marketplace and the radios 
at home, or it can be whispered in the cor- 
ridors and the lobbies of government offices. 

But whatever form it assumes in trans- 
mittal, it becomes effective when enough 
intelligent people and public officials un- 
questionably accept it as fact. 

Thus, an unsubstantiated rumor, the im- 
poverished opinion of a fourth secretary, or 
an unspoken gentlemen’s agreement can all 
accomplish the same end. 

We have such a situation today in the 
U.S. State Department where a particular 
big lie has run rampant. . 

This is the universally held belief among 
the great majority of U.S. State Department 
Officials today that colored Americans are 
not quite acceptable to Asian and African 
countries as ambassadors. 

Their reasoning circles around an idiotic 
posture: Because colored Americans are 
treated as second-class citizens or rather be- 
cause America has structured its society on 
a white superordinate-black subordinate 
axis, Asian and African countries would 
resent colored ambassadors. 

The implication here is these “colored” 
countries would be accorded a kind of sec- 
ond-class status if an alleged second-class 
citizen is sent to them. 

Isn’t that a gas? 

It means America has been restricted to 
the conduct of foreign policy on a compara- 
tively lilywhite basis. 

In short, we—and that’s an editorial “we,” 
too—have pursued a plantation foreign 
policy. 

This nonsense obviously incubated some- 
where and I think it’s fair to submit that 
about 20 years ago, one African country 
(which shall go nameless) did not cotton to 
the idea of being identified in any manner 
with the American colored man. 

Not only did this same African country 
make it quite clear that it did not want any 
Willow Run assembly line of colored Ameri- 
can diplomats tumbling all over its verdant 
territory, but on occasion, it even challenged 
colored newsmen at its press conferences. 

Furthermore, efforts of the American 
colored man to establish social rapport were 
sharply rebuffed and a high vacuum between 
the two groups developed. 

Naturally, this unhappy state of affairs 
was seized upon by some pigmy-minded 
striped pants officials in Foggy Bottom and 
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the word went out: “Don't send colored en- 
voys to Africa.” Just to make sure the mes- 
sage. was reified in all of its racist glory, they 
threw in Asia, too. 

It took a lot of politicking, pressure, and 
unabashed finagling at the highest echelons 
to reverse this policy and when a colored am- 
bassador was appointed, he was either appal- 
lingly ordinary or just plain mediocre. The 
Africans were unimpressed and in a couple 
of instances, our men goofed. This made the 
myths multiply. 

Not until Ghana and the vigorous “Afri- 
can personality” policy of Kwame Nkhrumah 
with its overtones of universal black unity 
did the plantation foreign policy receive any 
determinate setback. Nkrumah just wanted 
a good man and if he happened to be black— 
well, like, it would turn him on and every- 
body would have a ball. 

Today, after Toure, Azikwe, Mboya, and 
Kaunda, it is safe to say that the American 
colored man is very much welcomed in Africa. 
In fact, if some of the white clowns our State 
Department has over there running the show 
are any example, the colored man would in- 
deed be a pleasant change. 

Of course, it’s not difficult to appreciate 
what fears actually lurk in the State De- 
partment officials’ busy minds. They see in 
their global crystal balls all of the colored 
people getting together, becoming buddy- 
buddy, and: then when nobody is looking, all 
of a sudden, we’ve got a big international 
“push day” going for us. Push the white 
people off all the streets in all the capitals of 
the world. 

And, just as incredibly stupid, ridiculous, 
and preposterous that last statement is, so 
is the attitude which now infects the think- 
ing of our State Department as far as the 
colored man is concerned. 

There is one thing—the New Frontier— 
and that is to make a clean break with this 
magnolia tree mentality. It must stop lis- 
tening to the white southerners who prac- 
tically have a death crush on key positions 
within the State Department. The New 
Frontier must strike out boldly on its own. 

Gertainly, President Kennedy’s appoint- 
ment of G. Mennen Williams is a good 
start, but Mr. Williams’ success in African- 
American affairs will all depend on who he 
listens to. Right now, there are a fantastic 
mumber of unexcellent, barely competent 
white people who have nothing in particular 
to commend them for jobs except, a political 
missionary interest and half-baked expertise 
on Africa. 

During the campaign, for example, Ken- 
nedy had a young ambitious white girl work- 
ing on African affairs. Because she had 
made a couple of trips to Africa, she was 
able to offer herself as an African expert. 
Yet, this very same girl has made repeated 
public statements that colored Americans 
might not be an asset in Africa with the 
State Department. She ought to go far in 
the State Department. 

It will be interesting to see just how many 
colored people do get significant jobs in 
Africa—just how many colored ambassadors 
are appointed (with maybe just one going 
to an European country)—just how many 
new appointments are made within the State 
Department for colored people. 

Because whether America likes it or not, 
Africans in the final analysis judge this 
country by the manner in which it treats its 
colored citizens. They are not, of course, go- 
ing to scold America publicly and in all 
probability will not mention it in diplomatic 
discourse. But they know. We know. And 
the world knows. 

And the world will watch carefully to see 
if the New Frontier can demolish the present 
operation of our plantation foreign policy. 
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The Road Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2,.1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development, De- 
partment of the Army, in addressing the 
Fourth Dimensional Warfare Seminar 
at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Cen- 
ter, on Saturday, January 21, made a 
fine talk in which he charted “the road 
ahead.” 

IT am happy to include General 
Trudeau’s speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE RoaD AHEAD 
(By Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau) 


I am highly complimented that you have 
invited me to be with you on this occasion 
to discuss some things that are uppermost 
in all our minds after this stimulating day 
of discussions led by men of great compe- 
tency. I congratulate those who have con- 
ducted this fine seminar. And I am espe- 
cially glad to see the ladies here because 
what I want to talk about involves our en- 
tire society, and it certainly includes what 
we freely admit is “the better half.” In ad- 
dressing myself to the need to reaffirm 
America’s purposes and to reincarnate Amer- 
ica’s ideals, I know you will agree with me 
when I say—‘this is a job for the ladies, 
too.” 

Now, as the new year begins, this seems 
to be a most opportune time to do a little 
soul-searching and contemplation. We stand 
at the threshold of a new, dramatic decade— 
one that demands new, clearly defined reso- 
lutions for serious, complex problems. And 
the significance of the moment is further 
heightened by the inauguration yesterday of 
a new administration to govern our coun- 
try—to govern during 4 years which prob- 
ably will be more critical than any 4 pre- 
ceding and which will test our ideas and 
our ideals, our courage and our character, 
as never before. 

I hope all of you heard that stimulating, 
sound, salient inaugural address of our Presi- 
dent yesterday. It deserves, in my opinion, 
the most careful consideration by every 
American—and if its deep meaning hasn’t 
yet penetrated your heart and mind, I sug- 
gest that you take it from last night’s news- 
paper and make it one of the last papers you 
read before you put your head on the pillow 
tonight. 

There is no example in all our history 
when the President of this country has seen 
that something had to be done in the na- 
tional interest and called for support—that 
he didn’t get it. Our people will respond 
fully to the right kind of national leadership. 
President Kennedy said, and I can only rein- 
force his words, we are willing to bear any 
burdens—and I know, we will. 

His address yesterday clearly indicates the 
highest national recognition of the scope of 
these problems and holds great hope for their 
solution. We must pray for the wisdom to 
know what to do and for the strength and 
courage to do it. 

Throughout this land, there are thousands 
of dedicated and concerned Americans who 
through meetings over the last 2 years of 
National Strategy Seminars, of Project Alert, 
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of the Lubbock plan, and others have tried 
to alert us to the present dangers. We have 
done well and must continue to extend our 
effort. 

Certainly the Communist threat is crit- 
ical—the hour, historic—the obligation, de- 
manding—and the time, short. 

The growing threat of Russian imperialism 
and its effort to expand world communism ° 
have brought the struggle to a point where 
the armed and Communist-oriented Govern- 
ment of Cuba lies less than 100 miles away 
from our homeland. The infection caused by 
this sore on our flanks is being felt in reper- 
cussions among many of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. The threats of this insid- 
ious ideology of communism continues to 
seep among all our friends and allies. 

Our own economic problems are rising to 
the point where they finally force admission 
of great dangers, although these have been 
apparent to thinking people for some time. 
The problem of our shrinking gold reserve 
has already been discussed widely. The 
threat of Soviet oil flowing in quantity 
through the markets of the Western World, 
at prices with which we find it difficult to 
compete, is another factor in this equation. 

Soviet infiltration, not only of Latin Amer- 
ica but among the many new nations. in 
Africa and all the soft spots on earth, is 
almost fanatical in its efforts to stir up 
anarchy and chaos and destroy what little 
stability remains. From Laos to the Congo, 
from the indentured Baltic States to Indo- 
nesia, the pattern of fear and force and 
brutality is clearly etched for all to see. 

What shall be our attitude at this critical 
time? Do we merely accept these threats 
and pressures as unavoidable and uncon- 
testable? Or do we awaken to the full meas- 
ure of the challenge and determine to reduce 
it and repulse it before it becomes too late? 

During this year-we have heard much 
about the national goals and the national 
purpose of America. They mean different 
things to different people. But to all they 
hold forth our individual and collective be- 
lief in the dignity of man everywhere, and 
of his privilege to seek those freedoms and 
possess those rights, which we term inalien- 
able. 

Only a month ago the Wriston report on 
our national goals was released, after a year 
of study by a distinguished group of Amer- 
icans. Every American should read this 
report, and our leadership should take such 
positive steps as are necessary to implement 
important segments of it. 

The essence of the report is that it seeks 
to confirm our faith as Americans in our 
great heritage and in our system and to 
point out how we must meet the challenges 
of this day and this world with an awakened 
determination among an aroused people 
seeking more dynamic leadership. 

The report recognizes the three great 
phenomena of our times, which I have men- 
tioned on many occasions; viz: 

The threat of the insidious ideology of 
communism. 

The rising tide of ethnic nationalism in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world; and 

The explosion of science and technology, 
all of which phenomena are occurring con- 
currently. 

The report points out at some length both 
our domestic goals and our foreign goals. 
While these are largely spelled out in terms 
of things material, yet the beginning and the 
end of the report brings into focus the basic 
fact. that it is the spiritual aspect which 
must dominate our motivations and our 
actions if we are to be victorious. 

The items discussed in the report will be 
matters of great controversy. There will be 
special pleading for and against them. In 
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this time of national danger, however, it is 
essential that positive action be taken in 
these matters, and that competing and self- 
ish interests not be permitted to stifle action. 
This is a time when any action in all the 
fields of domestic and international relations 
is better than no action, as it is vital that 
the initiative so long held by the Commu- 
nists be seized by the free world. 

The report foresees the necessity for greater 
sacrifice and for selflessness. Surely it is 
better to expend our treasure now than our 
blood later, if that choice still remains valid. 
Adherence to and absorption with the profit 
motive will not suffice to solve the needs of 
today successfully. The goal of America 
can be no finer than the soul of America, and 
deeds and not words will be the only measure 
of true value. 

Never in history have there been as many 
men of humble birth rule a nation as in our 
own beloved land and never has the baton of 
Presidential authority been transmitted so 
many times from one to another as peace- 
fully. The vanishing of class boundaries in 
this great land of ours in one century is one 
of the wonders of civilization even though 
the task is not quite completed. The suc- 
cess of the American way is indeed anathema 
to the proponents of Marxism whose privi- 
leged pedestals will topple once their slave 
populations learn the truth. 

Our land has indeed been blessed with 
the bounties of nature. But our stature 
most truly comes from our founders and 
the ideas and ideals they made come true. 

I believe that if the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States and the events and people involved 
in the last quarter of the 18th century in 
our colonies had had their setting in South 
America, that great land would have de- 
veloped as favorably as the United States 
today. Did tl great bulk of colonists seek 
the gold of the Incas? 

No, The poor and oppressed sought free- 
dom and opportunity. The bulk of these 
European millions flocked to our land as the 
only place where it could be found. Many of 
the rich wheatlands of our West were shown 
50 years ago on my maps in grade school as 
the “Great American Desert”. Lands far 
greater in area with 14 feet of rich topsoil 
lie untouched in South America and yet the 
people are poor and hungry. Why? 

Who ts the best known and most revered 
American among people of other races on all 
continents? This may be argued of course 
but my nominee is Abraham Lincoln. Why? 
Because he was the symbol of liberty, 
equality and justice, 

Because in the minds of men everywhere, 
there are both mental and material aspira- 
tions which we tend to ignore because we 
have already achieved them. The fervid 
and the fanatical will fight and die for them, 
if necessary; the sheep will follow the lead- 
ers of the moment. The image of what 
is best in America must be clearly set forth 
for all to see and understand; the helpful 
hand must be extended. The group con- 
science will conquer in the long run even 
if delayed by perverted leadership of the 
moment. The course of our Ship of State 
must guide on the North Star of Truth and 
the Southern Cross of Justice. 

These dangers that we see ahead are not 
pleasant to contemplate but they will not 
disappear by wishful thinking. The heat 
being generated among the seething hun- 
dreds of millions of unfortunate peoples is 


scorching and may consume the thin veneer . 


of Western civilization unless we can act 
promptly and effectively. The clarion call 
to be bold and decisive and creative is as 
clear as it was to our forefathers through 
the long, painful decades when they stood 
alone and fought for liberty and progress. 
We in our time will be stronger and better 
when we weave back more brilliantly into 
our fabric of thought and heart, the epic 
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days and deeds of our gallant forebears and 
our immortal great. We are still so proud of 
our heritage that we have been quite care- 
less of our destiny, and we are certainly 
going to pay the price, one way or another. 

While we help our children to plan a 
lifetime career and design our highways, our 
homes and structures for a 40—60-year life, 
we seem content to trust our future and 
the fortunes of our’ Nation to short-term 
planning, 

Someone said recently we should look 10 
years ahead. This seemed revolutionary. I 
say that unless we set our sights on the year 
2000 A.D. we may never reach it as a leading 
Nation. Witness the steady advance of Com- 
munism for over a century and its still re- 
mains unchecked as no successful counter- 
force has been adequately developed. As 
the leader of the free world, we have a heavy 
responsiblity in this regard. Aren’t there 
goals and ideals and objectives, for America 
and free men everywhere, worth striving 
mightily for—or fighting for—or even dying 
for, if necessary? Has the crassness of our 
modern way of life so obliterated the horizons 
of the spirit that people succumb to fear 
and propaganda and seek only the solace 
of the moment? Is there no goal for Chris- 
tian man above the mundane life to which 
we find ourselves inured? If not, we may 
indeed have reached the point of no return. 

I hope during these coming weeks and 
months, which offer such an appropriate op- 
portunity to reconsider not only where we 
are but why we are here and where we are 
going, that out of the welter of contempla- 
tion and controversy that always arises, we 
can chart a more positive course over which 
America must travel to achieve greater 
heights and broader horizons. We will be 
blocked and harassed, not only by selfish 
interests who are unable to rise to the oc- 
casion, but by the Communists who, most 
of all, fear the power of an aroused America 
that seizes the initiative in the present strug- 
gle. The way will not be clear, nor cheap, 
nor easy, but I believe there are men and 
women of dedication, conviction, and suffi- 
cient wisdom—like yourselves—to bring into 
focus these problems and find their solu- 
tions. We will all be deeply in their debt if 
such can be accomplished. 

In these shortest days of the year, time 
seems to be shortening in other dimensions 
and directions, and in focusing our thought 
on this problem I would merely remind you 
of one of Rudyard Kipling’s delightful and 
meaningful poems, in which he said: 


“Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by 
your leaden seas, 
Long did ye wake in quiet and long lie 
down at ease 
Given to strong delusion, wholly believing 
a lie, 
Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and 
yet let the months go by. 
‘But,’ ye say, ‘It will mar our comfort.’ Ye 
: say, ‘T’will minish our trade.’ 
Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere 
ye learn how a gun is laid, 
For the low, red glare to southward when 
the raided coast towns burn? 
(Light ye shall have on that lesson, but 
little time to learn.)” 


The great days of America need not lie 
shrouded in past glories. We have but 
glimpsed the dawn of national achievement. 
Unlimited is our future if we have but the 
courage to grasp it. The coming years burn 
bright with promise—for those who dare. 
Our heritage bespeaks our greater destiny, 
and free men everywhere pray that we will 
find the wisdom and the strength to take 
the high ground and press on for all 
mankind. 

The kind of natioral spirit, dedication, 
and courage that we must have today was 
clearly demonstrated by one of our greatest 
statesmen at a time when our fledging Re- 
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public was struggling for the rights of man, 
the state and nation. Hear his words: 

“The eyes of all Christendom are now 
upon us, and our honor as a people is become 
a matter of utmost consequence to be taken 
care of. If we tamely give up our rights in 
this contest, a century to come will not 
restore us in the opinion of the world; we 
shall be despised and trampled upon, not by 
this haughty insolent nation only, but by all 
mankind.” ; 

Well may he be quoted here, because this 
patriot and Philadelphian, your own Ben- 
jamin Franklin, uttered those inspirational 
words in a year like unto ours ib crisis— 
1775. May they inspire and instruct us—we 
who carry on. : 

Thank you very much. 





_— 


The Problem of Nuclear Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since the end of World 
War II an increasing number of Amer- 
icans have become concerned with the 
role of our Republic as the leader of the 
free world. The cold war with its per- 
petual crises kas turned the eyes of many 
of our fellow citizens to events which 
take place far beyond our borders. The 
technological and nuclear developments 
of recent years have provoked deep 
thought and consideration among people 
throughout the world. I have received 
a statement which was adopted by the 
22d biennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America on the 
problems of nuclear weapons. -Because 
I feel that this document is of interest 
to all of our fellow citizens, I would like 
to take this opportunity to enter it in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp: 

THE PROBLEM OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


We believe that the great technological 
advances of the nuclear-space age hold great 
promise for the future of civilization at the 
same time that they pose the possibility of 
its destruction. We believe that these new 
dimensions of knowledge and power «have 
developed under the sovereignty of God who 
continues to rule over men and nations. In 
the light of His redeeming act in Jesus 
Christ we hold that it is His loving will that 
this new potential be used in the service of 
justice, freedom, and peace, and that it is 
the responsibility of Christians to make 
every effort to guard against its destructive 
employment and to harness it for the gen- 
eral enhancement of the life of all mankind. 

We recognize that, because of the perva- 
siveness of sin, war is always a threat; but 
we do not believe that it is therefore inevi- 
table. Hence Christians are constrained by 
the love of God in Christ to join with others 
in working for the abolition of war and for 
the extension of peace, justice, and freedom 
among the nations. In this process we must 
oppose and seek to overcome all forms of 
totalitarianism which deny the nature and 
destiny of man as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

We urge the Governments of the United 
States and Canada to wage peace and seek 
the prevention of war simultaneously by (a) 
assisting the economically underprivileged 
nations of the world to attain higher stand- 
ards of living; (b) consolidating and extend- 
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ing their ties with free nations; (c) engaging 
with other governments in peaceful competi- 
tion where important differences exist and in 

ful cooperation where fundamental 
principle is not compromised. 

We urge the Governments of the United 
States and Canada to support and strengthen 
the United Nations and its agencies. There 
is particular need to encourage the develop- 
ment of the rule of law as well as provisions 
to insure international security in a manner 
compatible with the security needs and vital 
interests of all nations. 

We reaffirm that though conscientious ob- 
jection to military service is rejected as 
normative for the church’s political ethic, it 
should be respected and protected as a voca- 
tional choice for individual Christians (min- 
utes of 12th biennial convention of ULCA, 
p. 138). 

We recognize that armaments are today a 
basic element in international diplomacy. 
Their possession in peace may serve to deter 
aggression. Their use in war for purposes 
of defense may be justified as a necessary 
evil in a sinful world. Under no circum- 
stances can aggressive or preventive wars be 
sanctioned. Armaments, both their posses- 
sion and use, have always been fraught with 
hazards, but they have now reached a de- 
structive capacity which, if fully utilized, 
could engulf the nations in a holocaust of 
mutual annihilation. We are therefore con- 
vinced that the decision to have recourse to 
arms must be determined by the extent to 
which justice and freedom may be advanced. 
.No nation is justified in the use of weapons 
of such magnitude as would result in the 
total destruction of human life. At the same 
time we recognize that the dilemma posed by 
the availability of these weapons can be re- 
solved in abstraction only at grave risk. We 
are persuaded that this dilemma will remain 
a burden of mankind through the foresee- 
able future and that decisions must be made 
humbly and responsibly as each new situa- 
tion arises. The dangers inherent in the 
nuclear-space age will be decreased in pro- 
portion to the effectiveness of agreements for 
the cessation of nuclear weapons testing and 
the reduction of national armaments under 
international inspection and control. f 

We call upon the Governments of the 
United States and other nuclear powers to 
persist in the efforts to arrive at effective 
multilateral agreements on the cessation of 
all kinds of huclear weapons testing with 
provision for adequate inspection and con- 
trol. ‘Toward this end we believe that a 
moratorium on testing should be continued 
until every opportunity to secure such ef- 
fective agreements has been utilized. We 
advocate this position not only because 
hazards to health will thereby be kept at a 
minimum but also because agreement on 
the cessation of testing could serve to allay 
suspicion and provide an international ex- 
perience in inspection and control which are 
deemed essential to the regulation and re- 
duction of armaments in a manner that will 
not endanger the security of any nation. 

Recognizing that an open-ended arma- 
ments race poses grave peril for ourselves and 
all nations, we urge the Governments of the 
United States and Canada to engage in un- 
tiring search for new and viable forms of 
arms limitation and control. We believe that 
this requires dealing realistically with the 
unsolved problems of the cold war. Any 
approach should therefore include efforts 
directed at relaxation of international ten- 
sions and settlement of political problems, 
and calls for the readiness for step-by-step 
progress and patience with limited achieve- 
ment. 
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Victory? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, having 
previously inserted in the Rrecorp two 
editorials from the Washington Evening 
Star in opposition to the packing of the 
Rules Committee, I desire to complete 
the series by causing to be printed at 
this time the Star’s view on the final 
action taken by the House. 

Some newspapers have heralded the 
vote on this issue as a victory for Presi- 
dent Kennedy, despite the profession in 
his state of the Union message that he 
would not trespass upon the functions 
of Congress. 

Regardless of who gets credit for pack- 
ing the Rules Committee, the Star says: 

It has been and still is our opinion that 
this was an unnecessary, unwise and poten- 
tially harmful move. 


With that we fully concur. 
The Star editorial follows: 
Mr. Sam’s VICTORY 


Speaker RayBurNn, by a margin of 5 votes 
out of 429, has won his fight to enlarge the 
Rules Committee by adding to that body two 
Democrats, who can be expected to do his 
bidding, and a Republican. The intended 
and probable effect will be to take from the 
committee and give to the Speaker the pow- 
er to decide what legislation will be brought 
before the House. To say the least, the 
position of the new Democratic members 
will not be enviable. 

It has been and still is our opinion that 
this was an unnecessary, unwise and poten- 
tially harmful move on the Speaker’s part. 
The contention, advanced by some, that 
President Kennedy’s prestige was at stake is, 
in our belief, entirely fallacious. If true, 
Mr. Kennedy’s prestige certainly has not been 
enhanced by the close squeak in the House. 
But this contention, we believe, was a phony 
issue brought into the picture in a spirit of 
desperation by those who would go to al- 
most any lengths to break the Rules Com- 
mittee as constituted under Chairman 
SMITH. 

This fight will also leave scars because it 
was waged on what we think were false 
premises. Chief among these was the asser- 
tion that the Kennedy legislative program 
faced disaster unless the committee could 
be packed. The record does not support this 
charge, and the assurances given by Chair- 
man SmirH should have been adequate on 
this point. In any event, the time to enlarge 
the committee was after—not before—even 
one piece of Kennedy legislation has been 
bottled up. To force this fight in advance 
was, we think, not only unwarranted by the 
facts: but also an error of Judgment which 
may prove costly in the long run. 

Now that the deed has been done, how- 
ever, it is time to move on. Those in the 
House who are embittered by the tactics 
used to pack the Rules Committee should 
rise above any temptation to obstruct for 
the sake of obstruction. At the same time, 
the 212 Members who voted against the 
Speaker on this issue, plus the undetermined 
number who supported him yesterday but 
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who will not let themselves be stampeded 
into voting for any and every bill which the 
Kennedy administration may propose, have 
a duty to the country. That duty is to op- 
pose legislation which they think is not in 
the national interest. The strength of the 
opposition in yesterday’s ill-advised show- 
down signifies, we think, that this will be 
done. 





A Little Business on the Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past months we have heard much about 
how the Russians are far ahead of the 
United States in economic growth. 
There are even those among us who 
claim that their system is superior to 
ours and maybe we should adopt some 
of the Communist economic philosophy. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
those who have been downgrading free 
enterprise, the article which appeared in 
today’s issue of the Wall Street Journal 
on how the Russian people engage in 
their own system of free enterprise. In 
order to enjoy the least kind of decent 
living, the average Russian must resort 
to under-the-table dealings and practice 
undercover practices which are com- 
pletely outside the Communist philoso- 
phy. Even though he “steals” the aver- 
age Russian enjoys a far less attractive 
standard of living than all the American 
people under our system of open and 
legal competitive enterprise safeguarded 
by antitrust laws and a minimum of gov- 
ernment regulation. 

The following article is interesting and 
thought provoking: 

Icor’s FORBIDDEN FRUIT: How SOME RUSSIANS 
SatTisry ACQUISITIVE INSTINCTS 
(By Lowell Blankfort) 

Igor Alexandrovich’s most beloved posses- 
sion is a new Moskvitch car which cost him 
$2,600 cash. Yet Igor’s salary as manager of 
a Moscow variety store is only $35 a week. 

We had met Igor, a 34-year-old bachelor, 
at the Moscow circus where he and a girl 
friend had box seats next to ours. Now, sit- 
ting in his car, he was explaining how he 
could afford such luxuries. 

“You have to understand our economic sys- 
tem,” said Igor. “In Russia, everything 1s 
Socialist property. And what is Socialist 
property? Is it my property? No. Is it my 
neighbor’s property? No. Is it anybody’s 
property? No. So naturally everybody steals 
it. And with a clear conscience. 

“Except it is not really stealing. It is what 
we call here, having a little business on the 
side. In Russia, everybody has a little busi- 
ness on the side.” 

Igor unlocked the trunk of his car and dis- 
played several large boxes. “In these,” he 
said, “is some rare merchandise that came 
today to my store—some radio tubes, and 
color film, and some nicely made white 
shirts. Such things do not come often. 

“These I do not put on sale. If I put 
them on sale, there would be long lines and 
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much confusion in the store. Instead, I put 
them in these boxes and later tonight I bring 
them to somebody else. He has a little re- 
tail business on the side. He also has a 
Moskvitch.” 

Igor feels that he is grossly underpaid, 
considering he is in charge of eight em- 
ployees. So when he thinks he deserves a 
bonus, he explained, he helps himself to a 
share of the day’s receipts before they are 
picked up by a policeman for deposit in the 
Moscow Trade Ministry’s account. 

But what about the Government inspec- 
tors, the auditors? “They also make a little 
business on the side,” said Igor. “I told 
you—in Russia, everybody’s got a little 
business.” 

Igor’s activities may seem surprising, but 
they are by-no means unusual in the Soviet 
Union. The tourist runs into many such ex- 
amples. The truth is, the Soviet Union has 
been mightily unsuccessful in stamping out 
the acquisitive instinct—however illegal it 
may be in Russia, and however immoral 
some of its Russian manifestations may seem 
to Americans. Khrushchev himself recently 
noted activities by some of these Russian- 
style capitalists, when he complained that 
half the corn crop in one area had disap- 
peared, presumably into the Soviets’ active 
though illegal free market. 

CHANGE MONEY? 


Even university students often have “a 
little business.” It usually is black-market- 
ing in dollars. 

In most countries where black markets 
still exist, the operators are rather sleazy, 
unshaven, unkempt characters who loiter on 
street corners, cigarets dangling from their 
lips, murmuring under their breaths to pass- 
ing tourists the hushed, heavily accented 
password, “Change money?” But in Russia 
this is different. 

In Red Square in Moscow, on the main 
street the Nevsky Prospekt in Leningrad, 
along the beach in the tourist resorts of Yalta 
and Sochi, you are approached instead by 
immaculately tailored young men wearing 
Saville Row suits, Italian shoes, Swiss shirts, 
American stretch socks, French neckties, and 
(in one case) a tie clasp that said “Souvenir 
of California.”’ 

These young Soviet gentlemen.speak per- 
fect English. Their approach is casual and 
confident. They talk with you, not surrepti- 
tiously, as a potential partner in an illegal 
enterprise, but as a friend they are trying to 
make feel at home in the Soviet Union. 

In fact, it usually takes them 5 minutes 
or so to get down to business. 

“Welcome to Leningrad” (or wherever the 
city) is their usual opening gambit, as they 
extend their hand in greeting. 

“We Soviet people are always delighted to 
meet Americans,” they continue. “With the 
world so troubled, better understanding be- 
tween peoples is necessary to further peace 
and friendship.” 

They explain that they are university stu- 
dents, and ask about your profession, and 
how you like Russia, and after a while their 
voice lowers just a trifie. 

“I would now like to discuss with you a 
little transaction.” 

And we found that we were being offered 
30 rubles for $1—instead of the 10 rubles the 
Soviet Government gave tourists. In fact, if 
we hesitated, we were usually quickly offered 
$5 rubles. 

This transaction completed—generally 
around the corner on a less heavily trafficked 
street—your new friend gets down to other 
propositions. 

Would we like to sell the suit we are 
wearing? For $150 (it cost us $69.50 new) ? 

Or do we have an extra pair of stretch 
socks—for $5? Or that shirt we are wear- 
ing—$15? 

Merchandise bought from tourists or pro- 
vided by store managers goes into regular 
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underground trade channels for sale to 
wealthy Russians—big bureaucrats, factory 
managers, scientists, etc.—who get substan- 
tial salaries but can find little worthwhile 
in the shops to buy with their money. 

And the dollars, one of our university 
friends told us, are all funnelled to sailors. 
They take the dollars to West European 
ports, buy foreign merchandise, and bring it 
back to Russia with them, for sale. 

“The customs officials overlook this trade,” 
said our friend. “And both the customs of- 
ficials and the sailors have a nice little busi- 
ness on the side.” 

It isn’t only corn farmers among ruralists 
who also have a business. In the Govern- 
ment food stores all over the Soviet Union, 
one can find only the wormiest pears and 
mostly mouldy apples. Yet along the main 
highways in the fruit producing Crimea and 
Ukraine one can buy luscious fruits—from 
roadside hawkers. 

These privately sold fruits are all sup- 
posed to come from little family-held plots 
of land that the Government permits col- 
lective farmworkers to keep as their very 
own. But we were told that most actually 
comes from collectives, whose workers will 
divvy up a good crop and hawk most of it 
privately, rather than let the Government 
have it at low fixed prices. 

VERY LUCRATIVE 


Government housing is a very lucrative 
private business for those officials in charge 
of allocating that most valuable of all valu- 
ables in Russia—an apartment larger than 
one roem. They expect sizable presents. 

As a result of the apartment shortage, 
factories have been going into the housing 
business. In a large printing plant we 
visited in Kiev, for example, we asked the 
director how he goes about obtaining new 
machinery. He said he applies to the Min- 
istry of Culture. 

“Do you get it?” we asked. “Rarely. 
Mostly, the Ministry says we should buy it 
out of our own profits.” 

“Do you? 

“No. We feel machinery is the Ministry’s 
job. So we use our profits to build apart- 
ments for our workers instead.” 

Waiters in restaurants catering to foreign 
tourists do a ‘lively business in buying meal 
coupons from them—at discount prices. To 
the restaurant, these coupons are as good as 
cash. And the tourist has to pay for them 
in advance before being given a visa to enter 
Russia. But they are good for more food 
than any normal human being can consume, 
and are nonrefundable. So the waiter cashes 
in. 

“It helps take the place of tips, which are 
forbidden as being a bourgeois custom,” one 
waiter told us. “And there is really nothing 
wrong in doing this, because it is sanctioned 
by our restaurant manager. In fact, he even 
participates in the profits.” 

One of the most vexing problems of an 
automobile tourist in the Soviet Union is 
buying gasoline. 

First, he must line up in an Intourist 
government travel bureau office to buy cou- 
pons. Then he has to hunt up the gas sta- 
tion, usually in some obscure out-of-the-way 
éorner of. the city. Then there is the lineup 
at the one or two pump stations before the 
attendant (usually a woman) handsquirts 
gas into the car with a superpowered pump 
that generally showers half the gas onto the 
ground. 

But this is only for the uninitiated. Said 
one Russian: “Smart Russian motorists who 
do long-distance driving never go to the gas 
station. We just hail a passing truck on the 
open road. The truck driver will fill our 
tank from his almost for free.” He added 
that the going rate for truck-supplied gas 
Was 20 to 25 percent of list price. 

The truck drivers not only make money 
on the direct deal, they also collect extra 
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mileage pay by citing their high gas con-’ 
sumption as proof that they drive long dis- 
tances. Naturally, they also advance their 
mileage gages. 

“Nobody really cares,” someone said. 
“After all, everything here is supposed to 
belong to the people. And we’re people too.” 

All of these sub rosa activities are well 
known throughout the Soviet Union. Rus- 
sians boast freely to foreigners about them, 
as if by participating in such operations they 
are staging their own little revolt, scoring a 
small triumph over a stupid and restrictive 
system. 

Some Russians, of course, must engage in 
business to eke out a decent living. But 
others seem to enjoy such activity for its own 
sake, as the only way they can savor the 
forbidden fruit of free enterprise. 





Old Versus New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr.-PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
one point in common between the fron- 
tiersmen of the new administration and 
the frontiersmen of our historic past, 
the Boones and the Fremonts, the 
Crocketts, the Lewis and Clarks, and a 
host of others too numerous to mention 
chartered courses into the unknown al- 
ways searching for new horizons. Like- 
wise, the modern frontiersmen of today 
have similar objectives, with this one 
difference. The stakes are higher— 
involving the fate of the entire free 
world—not to mention the right of every 
American to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness as guaranteed under that 
immortal document, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The course, of one of these explorative 
expeditions, is already clearly indicated. 
I refer to the apparent new administra- 
tion policy “be kind to Khrushchev” in 
the hope that he will reciprocate. 

If we are to regard history as a reli- 
able teacher, then the fallacy of this 
policy needs no further exposure. Un- 
fortunately, the often painful lessons of 
the past are soon forgotten. Lessons 
involving broken promises, broken 
treaties, broken faith, and complete lack 
of diplomatic integrity. 

It is said that coming events cast their 
shadow before and these shadows are 
certainly there. Shadows such as gags 
put on the armed services lest they say 
something offensive to the Kremlin, if 
you please. Shadows such as cancella- 
tions of scheduled anti-Communist 
propaganda films by both the television 
industry and the Armed Forces. These 
are but a few of many ominous 
warnings. 

Mr. Speaker, let me assure you millions 
of Americans share my fear and appre- 
hensions regarding any suggestion that 
we return to the policy of good old Joe. 
In this connection, I am including an 
editorial which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
This editorial. points up the incredible 
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arrogance of the Soviet Ambassador in 
asking what this country would do in 
return for the release of two RB-47 
pilots: 

A La Mops Moscow 

After a chat with roving envoy W. Averell 
Harriman at a Washington reception, Soviet 
Ambassador Menshikov kindly consented to 
toss a few pearls of comment to reporters. 
He asked what the United States would do in 
return for the release of our two RB-47 
pilots. 

Here’s what we could do in return, by fol- 
lowing Moscow procedures: 

Seize a Russian trawler in international 
waters off our coast. 

Kill two-thirds of the crew. 

Imprison the remainder for months, deny- 
ing the right of visitation to Soviet Embassy 
officials and ignoring protests from the So- 
viet Government. 

Release them when the timing was right 
for a propaganda coup or a power play, and 
let it be known we expect from the Soviet 
Government and people a fulsome expression 
of gratitude. 

This would be a response in kind for what 
the Russians did. They shot down the 
RB-47 over international waters. They killed 
four of our men, They imprisoned the two 
survivors. They released them as a calcu- 
lated move in the cold war and now expect 
from all of us mawkish tears of thanks. 

Naturally we won't follow the Moscow pat- 

tern. ; 
But what we can—and should—do is make 
it clear that we do not condone by gratitude 
or deed this international crime, which the 
release of our two airmen does not in the 
least mitigate. 





Five Going on Six 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


. Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
from a great newspaper in my district, 
the Fremont News Register. This news- 
paper is published by George H. Oakes, 
whose father served on the personal staff 
of that great American explorer, Gen. 
John C. Fremont, for whom the city is 
named. 

This editorial calls attention to the 
fifth anniversary of the incorporation of 
this rapidly growing city of Fremont. 
The article effectively sets forth the 
progress of the past 5 years and sets a 
pattern for even greater prospects for 
the future of this community. 

The editorial follows: 

Five GOING on Six 

The city of Fremont—vigorous, and opti- 
mistic for its future—is 5 going on 6 this 
week, 

California’s third largest city in area, Fre- 
mont observed the fifth anniversary of its 
incorporation last Monday. 

‘The official celebration of its fifth birth- 
day, however, will not be held until Satur- 
day evening at the Castlewood Country Club, 
near Pleasanton—when the Fremont Junior 
Chamber of Commerce presents its annual 
anniversary ball and, this year for the first 
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time, the coronation of Queen Judy Redding 
to reign over the festivities. 

The 5 years that have passed since its in- 
corporation have been fruitful ones: Fre- 
mont’s population, at birth about 22,500, is 
expected to climb to 50,000 by next month; 
its planned development program is paying 
dividends; its healthy residential and com- 
mercial growth have kept pace with the in- 
flux of people. 

The city scored its greatest victory for in- 
dustrial expansion only a few weeks ago 
when General Motors selected Fremont as 
the home of its Chevrolet and Fisher Body 
plants. Construction will begin in the 
spring on the multimillion dollar facilitv. 

This signal achievement came because city 
‘fficials, the chamber of commerce, serviee 
clubs, builders and progressive-minded indi- 
viduals joined hands to reach a goal that 
will benefit the entire community. 

The future? 

City Manager Howard L. Reese sees no 
indication of a slackening in residential 
growth. Reese believes the present rate of 
500 to 800 a month at which new residents 
are finding homes here will increase. 

Commercially, Fremont can look forward 
with pride to the opening of the central 
business district in the near future and 
more neighborhood shopping centers as resi- 
dential subdivisions develop. 

Interest in industrial development has 
shown a marked upward trend since General 
Motors made its decision. 

Fremont has grown because its people have 
united unselfishly in an effort to make its 
“imits an ideal area in which to live, to plav. 
and to work. Their enthusiasm which has 
accomplished so much in so short a time— 
half a decade—will work even greater 
wonders in the 5 years ahead. 





Putting Brainpower Back To Work in the 
Post Office Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, not 
only a breath of fresh air but some good 
solid thinking is sweeping through the 
Post Office Department. I refer to the 
intention of the new Postmaster Gen- 
eral to depend on the brains and skill 
and devotion of human beings, with the 
assistance when practical of machinery, 
to speed the delivery of the mails. His 
predecessor seemed to have had the em- 
phasis in reverse: Machines. were to do 
the thinking and the postal employees 
the plodding routine of feeding the ma- 
chinery. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service in 
the 86th Congress, I found the morale 
of the postal employees to be at an all- 
time low, and the quality of the service 
reflected that. In common with so 
many other Departments in our Federal 
Government, however, the Post Office 
Department is now coming alive, and I 
am delighted to see the start Postmaster 
General Day is making. 

As far as the Post Office Department 
is concerned, the feeling now seems to 
be that “a new day sweeps clean.” 


February 2 
U.S. Aid to Education 100 Years Old 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in view of all the discussion we are hear- 
ing these days on the question of Fed- 
eral aid to education it is interesting to 
note that the first such program under 
the present form of Government was 
started 100 years ago. Actually, the 
Articles for the Government of the Old 
Northwest Territory of 1787, passed by 
the old Congress under the Articles of 
Confederation, provided for school] land 
and to schools in these States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a highly informative column entitled 
“U.S. Aid to Education 100 Years Old,” 
on this subject by Mr. Roscoe Fleming, 
published in the Farmers Union Herald 
of January 23, 1961: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Aip To EpucaTIon 100 YEARS OLD 


A hundred years ago the United States 
embarked on its most exciting and reward- 
ing program of all time in Federal aid to 
education, sure to be cited in upcoming 
Congressional debates. 

On July 2, 1860, President Lincoln signed 
the original Morrill Act that created the 
land-grant college system. The same year he 
signed the Homestead Act, as well as that 
creating the Department of Agriculture. 
Thus we have a triple centenary of great 
national significance coming up. 

Justin Morrill of Vermont had fought for 
his act for years. Opposing arguments have 
a familiar ring—‘unconstitutional robbing 
of the Treasury to bribe the States.” Presi- 
dent Buchanan, citing such arguments, had 
vetoed an earlier version in 1859. 

Opponents of Federal aid in 1961 are now 
trying hard to restrict its scope to school 
construction, on the ground that to help 
pay teachers’ salaries might bring about 
Federal control. 

Yet a century ago the emphasis was ex- 
actly the opposite. The Federal contribu- 
tion was to go only into teachers’ salaries, not 
a dime into buildings. And Congress specifi- 
cally provided that complete control over 
instruction was to remain with the States, 
as it always has. 

The Federal Government was land-poor, 
so it gave land, not money. The land was to 
be sold to create permanent funds within 
States, the interest from which was to be 
used only for teachers’ salaries in the new 
institutions. 

The States got in all about 17.4 million 
acres and realized about $744 million from 
their sale. Today’s income from the original 
investments is estimated at about $1,770,000 
yearly, for 69 modern land grant institutions. 

The baby colleges initially had a terrible 
time. So few students could qualify for col- 
leges that most of the little new schools 
were really vocational high schools. But 
their founders always kept their eyes fixed 
on the broad purpose of higher education. 

The original funds ran short, and in 1890 
@ second act by the same Senator Justin 
Morrill authorized direct Federal appropria- 
tions, again for teachers’ salaries only. 

This general framework has survived for 
100 years. In 1935 Congress in the Bank- 
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head-Jones Act about doubled the yearly 
authorization. This brought the whole Fed- 
eral contribution to about $5 million yearly. 

In 1960 Congress, again leaving the basic 
framework unchanged, unanimously increas- 
ed the yearly authorization to about $14,- 
500,000. Opponents of Federal aid uttered 
hardly a word in protest. 

During the whole century, and counting 
yearly income derived from the original 
land sales, the land-grant colleges have cost 
Federal taxpayers only about $400 million in 
all—or about 1 percent of our yearly defense 
budget. 

But what a forest of mighty oaks from 
that one little original acorn. There are 69 
land-grant colleges. Many have become uni- 
versities, and 30 are State universities. From 
their laboratories—indoor and outdoor—has 
sprung much of the basic knowledge for 
modern US. agriculture, along with the ex- 
tension service to take it to the farmers. 

And since World War II it has gone to the 
world—most U.S. contracts to extend modern 
farming knowledge to undeveloped nations 
are with land grant institutions. Some have 
almost literally “adopted” whole lands. 

Last year their total Federal Morrill grant 
was $5,051,000. But they enroll yearly about 
750,000 boys and girls, or one-fifth all U.S. 
college enrollment. 

In the basic sciences they grant up to half 
of the advanced degrees earned by U.S. stu- 
dents. In biology, and such specialties as 
bacteriology, they account for more than 
half. In college courses leading to medicine, 
veterinary medicine, and dentistry, they 
graduate 40 percent. 

In mathematics they grant 40 percent of 
all Ph, D’s, and 60 percent in the new but 
vital field of statistics. They give 40 percent 
of all bachelors’ degrees in engineering, and 
more than half of the Ph. D’s. They grant 
three-fourths of all degrees in forestry, and 
42 percent of all Ph. D’s in physics, chemis- 
try, and geology. From their ranks come 
most of our college and high school teachers 
in such specialties, as well as the research 
men who are now s0 vital to the Nation. 

The larger appropriations will also help 
land-grant colleges to retain their ablest 
teachcers, now draining steadily away. 
States, incidentally, must still pay total costs 
of teaching philosophy, psychology, ethics, 
logic, history, civics, and languages. 

There’s another enormous gain to the Na- 
tion: The land-grant requirements for mil- 
itary training, activated through ROTC, fur- 
nished one-third of our officers in our two 
biggest wars. They had indispensable train- 
ing, when the Nation needed it. 

So much for the lessons of one variety of 
“Federal aid to education.” 





United Service Organizations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to the United Service Or- 
ganizations, Inc., on the occasion of its 
20th anniversary. For a score of years 
the USO has contributed in innumerable 
ways to the morale and well-being of 
millions of young American men and 
women in our Armed Forces all over the 
world. 

The USO is known and esteemed by 
millions of Americans as a federation of 
volunteer service agencies representing 
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all major religious faiths. This distin- 
guished organization merits the grati- 
tude of the entire American people for 
its services to the religious, spiritual, 
social, welfare, recreational, and educa- 
tional needs of our men and women in 
the Armed Forces. The USO represents 
a stabilizing link between our young 
service people, most of them away from 
home for the first time, and the whole- 
some influences of family, community, 
church, and school. 

Through its many services to the 
morale and well-being of our servicemen 
and women, the USO contributes sig- 
nificantly to the mission of our Armed 
Forces in guarding the peace and secur- 
ity of the United States. It is fitting, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, that we pay trib- 
ute to the USO for its many services 
to the American people while expressing 
the hope that its work of the past 20 
years will be continued for many score 
more. 





Criticisms of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion Premature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of (Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, at the close of each Presidential 
tenure criticisms are made of the out- 
going President and his administration. 
President Eisenhower is no exception. 
As in the past, history will be the judge 
of the accomplishments and greatness 
of the decisions rendered during the past 
8 years, rather than contemporary poli- 
tical writers expressing opinions of today. 
This is well defined in an editorial by 
Milburn P. Akers which appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Times of Friday, January 
20,1961. Irecommend it to all Members 
of this House as well as the citizens 
of our great Republic. The editorial 
follows: 

CrITICS OF IKE ARE PREMATURE 


Criticisms of Mr. Eisenhower’s Presidency 
are increasing in number as he turns the 
office over to his successor, John F. Kennedy. 
These second guessers, consisting, in the 
main, of university professors, are piling 
book upon book containing the suggestion 
that Ike’s administration has been a flop; 
a tragedy, in fact. 

The definitive judgment of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s Presidency will not be made by con- 
temporary university professors, most of 
whom—at least those who have rushed into 
print—seem possessed of a great yen to make 
America over into images of their own 
creation. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s ultimate position in his- 
tory will be determined by historians of the 
future, by historians who, unaffected by the 
passions and the prejudices of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s own times, can objectively survey the 
scene and evaluate its longrun consequences. 

Contemporaries, even contemporary uni- 
versity professors, have a right to their opin- 
ions, of course. The criticisms of the Lin- 
coln administration at the time and in the 
days that immediately follewed it were even 
more severe than those of the Eisenhower 
administration, 
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But history—not the opinion of the critics 
of that day—has confounded most of them. 
Today Lincoln is accorded the position he 
deserves; that of the President who saved 
the Union. His small tactical errors—errors 
which loomed large in the evaluation of his 
contemporary critics—have been all but for- 
gotten. His grand strategy—that of saving 
the union no matter the cost—has proven 
to be correct. 

Who can say that such will not be the 
case with Mr. Eisenhower? Or who can say 
that such will be the case? 

Most of the professors who have rushed 
into print are political scientists, so-called; 
not historians. But they haven't hesitated 
to essay the role of historian. 

Still, they should be judged, perhaps, as 
political scientists, not in the role for which 
their qualifications are nonexistent. 

So let us examine what sort of political 
scientists some of them are, leaving their 
ventures into history to history. 

Consider one, Herman Finer of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose opus, “The Presi- 
dency, Crisis and Regeneration,” is one of 
the books which sparked this particular 
piece. 

Dr. Finer taught at the University of Lon- 
don for 20 years, subsequently at Harvard 
and Yale Universities, and now is profes- 
sor of political science at the University of 
Chicago. 

As have many others, both professors and 
practical men, Dr. Finer finds many deficien- 
cies in the office of President as now consti- 
tuted. He also finds deficiencies in the pro- 
cedures incident to the nomination and the 
election of Presidents. 

This is not startling. Similar observa- 
tions have been made since the beginning 
of the Republic. And it might be added 
that some of them have been made with 
greater understanding than has been 
achieved by Dr. Finer. 

Dr. Finer, however, found it necessary to 
repeat them so that he might present his 
own medicines, one of which is patently a 
confused attempt to apply some elements of 
the British system to the American system. 
He would have party conventions nominate 
a@ presidential candidate and 11 vice presi- 
dential candidates. He would require that 
these candidates “must be presently Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives or the 
Senate or must. have served at least 4 years 
in either House.” 

A slightly novel proposal, perhaps. But 
only as applied to the United States. Peru 
currently has a system of multiple Vice Presi- 
dents. It doesn’t seem to have accomplished 
much. 

Dr. Finer would have these Vice Presidents 
head up the various departments, a Vice 
President for State, a Vice President for Com- 
merce, a Vice President for Agriculture, and 
s0 on, 

The idea has merit. But very little. Quite 
a few governments, Rome, on several occa- 
sions, France, on at least one occasion, and 
Russia, today, have had their executive 
power lodged in a council. The system 
hasn't always been effective. 

Dr. Finer’s suggestion that the President 
and the 11 Vice Presidents should either be 
Members of Congress, or should have served 
at least 4 years in Congress, is another of 
those vague thoughts which germinate in an 
ivory tower and then are wafted into print. 
This one seems based on a nostalgic memory 
of the British Cabinet system. 

What would have been its effect if applied 
in the past? 

Warren G. Harding would have been eligi- 
ble for the Presidency under the Finer pro- 
posal. So would have Garfield, McKinley 
and most of the other minor occupants of 
that office. But Abraham Lincoln would not 
have been eligible; he served only 2 years in 
Congress. Wilson would have been ineligi- 
ble, likewise, both Roosevelts and Hoever. 
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Dr. Finer’s book contains much of value. 
It contains more that is nonsense. He needs 
to remind himself that the British system 
produced both Chamberlain and Churchill; 
that the American system produced both 
Buchanan and Lincoln. 

Still, the Piner system may get its chance. 
He’s a professor who once taught at Harvard. 
They are in demand these days. 





Democratic Club Leader, 23d District, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., Actively Assists 
Her Congressman in Fighting Spread 
of Subversive Communism by Purchas- 
ing and Mailing Newspaper Article 
While on Her Vacation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
great 23d District, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., which I have the honor and re- 
sponsibility of representing in this my 
15th year in this great legislative body, 
are a goodly number of vigorous, vigi- 
lant, patriotic American citizens who are 
steadfastly and ever active in conscien- 
tiously helping me as their Representa- 
tive in Congress, and being a member 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, to have and receive from 
them their active cooperation against 
destructive and worldwide subversive 
communism and subversion of any kind 
from any source against our constitu- 
tional form of government. 

The following incident will illustrate 
what I am saying. For instance, this 
morning I received a copy of the issue 
for Thursday, January 12, 1961, of the 
newspaper Hi-Desert Star, published in 
Yueca Valley, Calif.. which newspaper 
was mailed to me by Treva Gronnebeck, 
the very able president and active Dem- 
ocratic club worker in the Huntington 
Park, Los Angeles County, Calif., area, 
who purchased said paper and wrote 
upon it-in her own handwriting before 
mailing it to me as follows: 

_ Dear Concressman: I picked this paper 
up at Yucca Valley. 





TREVA. 


On page 2 of said paper appears the 
article therein marked to my attention 
by her in red pencil before she mailed 
it to me. Following is the article as 
printed on page 2 of that paper for 
Thursday, January 12, 1961: 
Ex-COMMUNIST TELLS HEARERS THAT “IT CAN 

HAPPEN IN UNITED STATES” 
(By Vince Millar) 
The strategy and tactics of worldwide 
‘communism, with a spotlight on the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., was examined by Ken- 
neth Goff before a near capacity crowd at 
the Yucca Valley School Saturday. 

Goff was a member of the Communist 
Party from 1936 to 1939. He has spent the 
last 20 years opening the eyes of Americans 
to the danger of communism here and 
abroad. Born in Colorado, blond, rugged 
Ken Goff—like Matt Cvetic, Douglas Hyde, 
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Bella Dodd, Louis Budeng and other patriotic 
ex-Communists, is teaching Americans the 
Communist web of treason, lies, sabotage, 
brainwashing, and propaganda. 

Goff has written more than 23 books and 
pamphlets about communism. About 15 
million copies are in circulation. ; 

In 1939 Goff gave valuable evidence on 
Communist activities in the United States 
to the Dies committee. Since then he has 
been threatened, beaten, and pushed under 
a train while exposing Communist activities. 

“There are 19 Communist schools in the 
United States today training révolutionaries. 
Two are in California. They run for about 
6 weeks, then move on—of necessity,” said 
Goff. Khrushchev boasted in the United 
States, “your grandchildren will live under 
communism,” he reminded. 

Goff favors legislation outlawing the Com- 
munist Party in the United States. Such a 
law would aid in the conviction of saboteurs, 
traitors, and spies working for the Com- 
munist conspiracy, he said. 

“Americans should write their Senators 
and Congressmen in support of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, which 
the Communists fear,” said Goff. A bill was 
introduced in the House to abolish it last 
week. 

“Fifteen years ago, east European nations 
said, it can’t happen here. Now many of 
these people are among the 700 million en- 
slaved by the Communists,” he continued. 
From Lenin to Khrushchev, Goff traced the 
Red plan to conquer the United States. 
“Know your enemy—by education,” . said 
Goff. Lethargy of Americans (and Chris- 
tians) was scored by Goff. “A Communist 
works 7 days a week, under a military dis- 
cipline to the party. It is not really a ‘po- 
litical party’ at all, but an army under or- 
ders from Moscow,” he said. 


YOUTH SUPPORT 


Communists in the United States are put- 
ting into motion a plan to enlist the support 
of youth, said Goffff. “They would like to 
replace the Bible with atheism,” he con- 
tinued. 

The history of the Communists is a sordid, 
bloody one, said Goff. “In Russia and the 
enslaved satellites, since the 1917 revolu- 
tion, 21 million people have been liquidated; 
180,000 churches have been closed, many 
being used for granaries. About 130,000 
ministers and priests have been imprisoned, 
tortured and Killed.” Their brainwashing 
techniques are diabolical, said Goff, citing 
the Cardinal Mindzenty case, and others. 


NOT IMMUNE 


Americans have not been immune to the 
cancer of communism, said Goff. He esti- 
mated some 16,000 teachers in U.S, schools 
and colleges have been either fellow travel- 
ers or card-carrying party members. The 
Reds have even infiltrated the ministry, said 
Goff, and have made successful efforts in 
UNESCO. 

“Sabotage has wrecked some U.S. military 
planes,” said Goff, and “eight crash every 
week.” 

A Communist radio broadcasting station 
in Chicago is headquarters for 70 Red radio 
receivers in major U.S. cities, for use if and 
when their plan to overthrow the Govern- 
ment is ordered put into effect. Destruction 
of gas, power, communications, and electrici- 
ty, and taking of hostages is on the Commu- 
nist blueprint, said Goff. 

“What can Americans do?” asked one Yuc- 
ca Valley man in the question and answer 
period. 

Besides prayer and work, said Goff, several 
current activities are open. Booklets titled 
“Guide to Subversives” and “500 Q.’s and A.’s 
on communism” are available free from the 
US. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., or from Congressmen. 

Films, “Operation Abolution,” and “The 
Banished,” are now being circulated free (the 
latter from Armstrong Circle Theater). 
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Placing books on the Communist challenge 
in libraries and reading them yourself is an- 
other step, he added. 

Magazines such as National Review and 
American Mercury are opponents of the 
Communists, said Goff. 

“The Communist plan is to put the ham- 
mer and sickle in the place of Old Glory. 
The flames of Red revolution are burning in 
Laos, South America, the Congo, Cuba, 
Africa, and Asia.” 

“It’s time for Americans to arouse from 
their sleep,” concluded Goff. 

The meeting opened with singing of 
“America” led by Bill Miller. Rev, Edward 
Creighton, pastor of St. Mary’s Church gave 
the invocation and Rev. Dean Smidderks, 
pastor of Light and Life Chapel, the benedic- 
tion. Rev. O. W. Johnson, pastor of the 
Evangelical Free Church, presided. 

Mr. Miller sang “God Bless America” be- 
fore the question and answer period. 





A Religious View of Scientific Explora- 
tion of Outer Space by Rev. Oswald 
Hoffmann, D.D. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
question has been raised in the minds 
of many people whether man’s attempt 
by scientific means to explore outer space 
and even to determine whether other 
forms of life exist on other planets vio- 
lates the spiritual limitation of man’s 
conscience as an attempt to go beyond 
the limits that God has ordained man to 
live in. 

I am submitting herewith a sermon 
by the Reverend Oswald Hoffmann, D.D., 
which was recently broadcast over the 
NBC network during the Lutheran Hour. 

As a member of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, it is my opinion 
that Reverend Hoffman’s address is an 
excellent explanation and review of the 
relationship of science to religion, and 
especially as it applies to the present 
plans of the United States to probe the 
mysteries of outer space and to event- 
ually establish interplanetary travel and 
communication: 

OvuTER SPACE 

Nowadays the children of the world are 
learning to count backwards: “Four, three, 
two, one, blast off.” 

This may be a children’s game, but it is 
not a Buck Rogers dream. Exploration of 
space is not just around the corner. We are 
living in the space age. 

I am certainly not an authority on the ex- 
ploration of outer space, but men who are 
predict in all soberness and scientific solem- 
nity that within the next 10 years man will 
be visiting the moon. 

Our children, and for that matter we our- 
selves, are faced with fantastic possibilities, 
most of which appear as fanciful to us today 
as Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” appeared to people who 
knew nothing of atomic submarines cruis- 
ing under the icecap at the North Pole. 

Under various pressures, scientific re- 
search is proceeding at a pace never before 
known in history. Someone has pointed out 
that 90 percent of the scientists in the 
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entire history of the world are alive today. 
The United States of America has spent an 
estimated $100 billion since 1776 for scien- 
tific research and development. Of this 
sum, one-half was spent during the last 
decade. 

Outer space has become the new frontier 
of mankind. Exploration of outer space is 
the glamorous enterprise of this century, 
producing an atmosphere of discovery as ex- 
citing and exhilarating as existed at the 
time of Columbus, Balboa, and Magellan. 

In the age when the New World was dis- 
covered about 500 years ago, there must have 
been certain people who wondered whether 
man was not attempting to outreach his 
divinely bestowed capabilities. Their mis- 
givings were probably reinforced by arrogant 
claims that man had now thrown off his 
shackles and was in a position to challenge 
the power of the Deity. As things turned 
out, both the misgiving and the claim were 
proved wrong. 

Still there are those today who assert that 
exploration of outer space is somewhat differ- 
ent from exploration of previously undis- 
covered continents on this globe. Man was 
made by God to live on the earth, they say, 
evidently ignoring the fact that he flies 
through the air every day with the greatest 
of ease at an altitude of 30,000 feet or more. 

Still others have questioned if it is not 
contrary to God’s will for man to be flying 
through space in a spaceship, or to set up 
his habitation upon the moon or one of the 
other planets. To that question I must 
reply: It may very well be contrary to God’s 
will for man to undertake these projects. 
If it is contrary to His will, that fact will 
have to be established by scientific discovery 
of the nature of outer space, and of condi- 
tions on the other planets which may make 
it altogether impossible for man to carry 
out his grandiose plans. Discovery, in that 
case, will point up not only man’s possibili- 
ties but also his limitations. 


Is there anything inherently wrong in 
man’s exploration of outer space? If we look 
for an answer to this question in the Word 
of God as found in the Holy Scriptures, we 
shall find nothing bearing directly on this 
subject, but a great deal on the possibilities 
and limitations of man, An illuminating 
statement is found, for example, in the 
eighth Psalm: 


“O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth. 

“When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which Thou hast ordained. 

“What is man that Thou are mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that Thou visitest 
him? 

“For Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and dost crown him with 
glory and honor. 

“Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of Thy hands. 

“Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 

These words give us a powerful insight 
into the unsurpassed glory of the almighty 
God, as well as of the awesome role and 


capabilities given by God to the crown of 
His creation, man. 

Everything in this passage points to the 
majesty of God. The whole universe, includ- 
ing man, is a standing ovation to God. The 
more we study the universe, whether it be 
the unbelievably great space covered by 
galaxy after galaxy, or whether it be the 
atom and the infinitely small particles and 
forces which constitute the atom, we can 
but stand in wonder and admiration before 
God. The immensity and intricacy.of the 
world that God has made brings from the 
honest man this heartfelt declaration: “What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him?” 
Some of our greatest scientists, when they 
bare the innermost secret of their hearts, 
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have nothing more to say than this: “What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him?” 

Dominion over the works of God’s hands 
is the special glory conferred by God upon 
man, and man alone. It is not a fanciful 
privilege like letting children put up a tent 
in the backyard or permitting them to make 
a tree house. Dominion over the works of 
God’s hands is not only a glory but a respon- 
sibility, not only an honor but a trust. [If 
we are to be men as God has made us men, 
we must use the powers He has given as His 
agents. The power of discovery, including 
the exploration of space, need not be in itself 
irreverent. Quite the contrary. 

One Christian, looking at the new age, has 
said: “Obviously ‘the conquest’ of space 
(which seems to me a silly term, although 
it is most used) is neither contrary to God’s 
will nor illegitimate in any sense. God 
would have us know the truth, which ulti- 
mately is a reflection of Himself. If conquest 
means exploitation in a bad sense, then it is 
sin; but so is any exploitation of the world 
by man for selfish ends; the problem is the 
same as ever.” 

Man was created by God a rational being. 
This is what distinguishes him from the 
beasts of the field. As a knife is made for 
cutting and the eye is made for seeing, so 
man has his own end for which he was made: 
to exercise his reason, to know, and thus to 
have dominion over the works of God’s 
hands. 

Man's desire to know is not in itself bad. 
It cannot be bad when it is God given. There 
is a drive within man to know by exploring 
his environment, to know the nature of 
blood and how it circulates through the 
body, to know the mechanism of the lungs 
and how they operate, to know what makes 
the earth quake at periodic intervals, to know 
what is at the bottom of the sea, to know 
the minerals resident underneath the earth’s 
surfate and how to use them. In the same 
way, space is a challenge to man simply be- 
cause, like Mount Everest, it is there, put 
there by God for man to learn to know. 

If man should be able to make the once- 
impossible flight into outer space, what will 
he find? No one at the present time can 
give a dogmatic answer to that question. 
There are all kinds of possibilities, of course, 
including the possibility that he will be 
turned back. One thing, however, I know: 
Man will not find God in outer space. 

To think of finding God in outer space is 
nothing but superstition. God is not going 
to be discovered through a microscope or a 
telescope. The God of the Bible will not be 
discovered that way. 

If people have not discovered God before 
they take off from this planet, they will not 
discover Him in space. Spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. God is known by 
faith, not by exploration of remote areas of 
the created order. 

God is not a white-haired grandfather 
sitting on the topside of the largest cloud or 
on the dark side of the Moon. He is not 
the man upstairs, accessible through a trap- 
door in the skies. He is the God who holds 
the Sun, the Moon, the milky way, and the 
infinity of outer space within the hollow of 
His hand. He is the God who takes care of 
the sparrow and laughs at the sputnik. 

ePople who expect to find God in outer 
space, or claim they have disproved the 
existence of God by their exploration of 
outer space, remind me of the man in 
Christ’s story who begged Abraham to have 
one rise from the dead in order to warn his 
brothers of their fate if they continue to live 
in the same old way. Abraham replied, 
“They have Moses and the prophets; let 
them hear them.” 

Neither the exploration nor the conquest 
of outer space will change the spiritual 
problems and the spiritual needs of men 
living on this planet of ours. Man’s thrust 
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into space deals only with God’s creation as 
it has always been. If space exploration es- 
tablishes anything at all, it will only rein- 
force the words of the psalmist: “O Lord, 
our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all 
the earth. When I consider Thy heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which Thou hast ordained, what is 
man that Thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that Thou visitest him?” 

The greatest event of history is not man's 
intrusion into the heavens. The greatest 
event of history is and always will be God’s 
intrusion into the ordinary life of our blood- 
soaked and sin-stained planet. The God 
whose name is excellent in all the heavens 
is mindful of man and has visited him. He 
has done something to bring sense and 
meaning into human life. That something 
was the sending of His only son, Jesus, to 
become one of us. 

God met the rebellion of men on their 
own ground. One of the writers of the New 
Testament refers to this eighth psalm and 
says that in Jesus we have that one Son of 
man. He took up the role each of us should 
have filled. In His hand was the dominion 
over all things that we handle so carelessly 
and so ineffectively. This Son of man lived 
His holy life and died His innocent death 
in behalf of all those who have ever failed 
to live up to the expectations of their 
Creator. As the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews said: “We see Jesus, who for a little 
while was made lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honor because of His 
suffering and death, so that by the grace of 
God He might taste death for everyone” 
(Hebrews 2: 9). 

The eternal Son of God came into this 
world for the precise purpose of bringing 
our world into communion again with its 
Creator. He took the wages of sin, and won 
forgiveness of sin for all men. That victory 
belongs to all who put their trust in Him, 
who have accepted Jesus as God’s way for 
setting things right between Him and us. 

God crowned His only Son with honor be- 
cause the Son laid down His life for us. By 
faith in Him, and by following Him, we can 
be faithful sons rather than proud rebels, 
using our great gifts to the glory of God 
rather than for our own glory. 

Jesus Christ puts everything into proper 
perspective. Everything includes the ex- 
ploration of space. This new age may have 
outdated every other age, but it has not 
outdated God. It has not outdated faith in 
Christ, or the forgiveness of sins, or the 
resurrection of the body, or life everlasting. 

The question, then, is not whether man 
will take a space trip, but how he will go 
about it. The question is not whether he 
will find God on a journey into space, but 
whether he will find God in a world that 
has become giddy with its own discoveries. 
The question is not whether Jesus Christ 
might be known to other worlds, but whether 
he is known among us as Lord and Savior. 

There are other living beings peeking in 
on-us. I do not know whether they include 
living beings on other planets, but I do know 
that the angels of God are scanning this 
earth with eager anticipation to see how 
God’s plan for the redemption of the world 
is working out, and that there are angels 
in heaven who rejoice over one sinner who 
turns to God in repentance and faith. 

The question is not, therefore, whether 
Christianity is outdated, or whether there 
will be room for Jesus in the religions of the 
future. The question is whether He will rule 
right now in our own hearts, and whether 
we shall be ready to meet Him when He 
returns to judge the world. 

Exploration of outer space is now going on 
through scientific instrumentation and doc~- 
umentation. At the moment, entry by man 
into space beyond our atmosphere is still a 
dream—which could become a reality at 
almost any time. 
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But God's purpose and plan is an un- 
changing reality, with no uncertainty about 
it at all. That reality is Jesus Christ, cru- 
cified, buried, and risen from the dead. He 
is in charge, all things having been put un- 
der His feet. He controls outer space, and 
He would control and dwell in that inner 
space which is more important to Him than 
outer space, our hearts and our lives. Amen. 





Indian Ocean Fleet Proposal Would 
Bolster Asian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. -WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego, Calif., 
Evening Tribune of January 24, 1961: 
INDIAN OCEAN FLEET PROPOSAL WOULD BOLSTER 

ASIAN DEFENSE 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars has offered 
a constructive suggestion calling for the 
creation of a U.S. Indian Ocean fleet to bol- 
ster our southeast Asia defenses against 
Communist thrusts. 

Red advances into Laos give this proposal, 
which the VFW has long advocated, new 
meaning and urgency. 

Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired, director of National Security 
and Foreign Affairs for the VFW recently 
put the matter in this perspective: 

“Strategically,” he said, “the Red advance 
around the southeastern periphery of Asia is 
facilitated by a vast and perilous power vac- 
uum that exists between the southeast Asian 
pensinsula and the Mediterranean. Through 
World War II this area was controlled by 
British sea power. This stabilizing feature 
no longer exists in this area. 

“If the United States does not fill this 
power vacuum, and fill it quickly, by creation 
of an Indian Ocean fleet comparable in size 
and versatility to the indispensable 6th 
Pleet in the Mediterranean world, the forces 
of communism will fill it.” 

A study of the map will readily support 
this thesis. Laos itself may appear insig- 
nificant, remote, virtually inaccessible. Ac- 
tually, it is a key piece in the overall Com- 
munist plan of conquest. 

This troubled, little country is a land- 
locked corridor extending from the Commu- 
nist power base in the north southward, 
splitting the anti-Communist and uncom- 
mitted nations of the southeastern Asian 
peninsula. 7 

Control of Laos has a threefold attraction 
for the Communists. 

First, it would bring the tide of Red 
aggression to the borders of South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Northern Burma. 
Then through subversion, economic pres- 
sure, and armed aggression if necessary, the 
Communist would expect to shatter the geo- 
graphic integrity of the area. 

Second, Laos holds the key to control the 
great “rice bowl” of Asia. The Communists 
covet this as insurance against Red Chinese 
crop failures, and as a strategic lever against 
other nations lying in the path of its goal. 

Third, the drive into southeast Asia 
through Laos would weaken a protective 
flank against Red pressure on India, already 
being subjected to pressure from Tibet on 
the northern borders. 

Where does the Soviet Union fit into this 
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picture? Hittle recently told the Southern 
Conference of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
meeting in:New Orleans: 

“We must never forget that since the end 
of Warld War II, the Soviet Navy has created 
the world’s largest underseas fleet and one 
of the most modern surface fleets in the 
world. Obviously this has been done for a 
purpose. If southeast Asia falls it will only 
be a matter of time before Soviet seapower 
pushes its way into the vast Indian Ocean. 
Unless this move is checkmated with a U.S. 
fleet, Soviet seapower in the Indian Ocean 
will constitute the southern wing of the 
Communist envelopment of the entire sub- 
continent of India.” 

Forewarned is to be forearmed. 





Monetary Stability and Life Insurance— 
Speech by Per Jacobsson 
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HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, following 
these brief remarks, a speech by Per 
Jacobsson, managing director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, delivered in 
New York on December 13, 1960. 

This is a most significant and timely 
speech, because it deals, to a large ex- 
tent, with the so-called balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

He quotes Professor Galbraith, in a 
statement on the U.S. balance-of- 
payments problems, in which he states 
that Professor Galbraith put the avoid- 
ance of cost increases as the No. 1 desid- 
eratum of the policies to be pursued to 
reduce the overall deficit. 

This statement may be surprising to 
some, but Per Jacobsson is perhaps the 
outstanding man in the world on mat- 
ters concerning money, and is so recog- 
nized by financial leaders and students 
in every country. 

He also points out that the experience 
of the last 70 years shows that there has 
been a concurrence of rapid economic 
growth and rising interest rates. In 
those conditions, rising rates do not im- 
pede growth; they are, rather, a reflec- 
tion of growth, he says. Instead of be- 
ing looked at askance, rising interest 
rates should then be considered as a sign 
of favorable developments—something to 
be welcomed. 

There are other remarkable state- 
ments in this speech, and I hope that 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives will have time to read it 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, in which 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY PER JACOBSSON, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
MONETARY STABILITY AND LIFE INSURANCE 
It is an honor to have been asked to speak 

to this gathering of representatives of life 

insurance companies from all over the 
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United States, to whose care so much of the 
savings of the citizens of this country has 
been entrusted. By and large, these savings 
come from people with quite moderate in- 
comes, giving them security over the years 
ahead. It is a terrible thing if, by a wild 
inflation or because of unwise management, 
their efforts to provide for safety and se- 
curity would come to nought, and such 
calamities have occurred in more than one 
country during my lifetime. The conse- 
quences have not been confined only to the 
economic field, and, particularly in Europe, 
have had political effects not very pleasant 
to recall. 

It is, as a rule, those .who have a sense of 
foresight and responsibility that take out 
life insurance—people who are in many re- 
spects the backbone of their country. If 
these people lose what they have painfully 
saved, political power may get into less re- 
sponsible hands. This is probably the more 
dangerous nowadays when governments have 
a greater capacity to direct, and even sup- 
press, the lives of the inhabitants, but it was 
bad enough even in the past. Some of the 
world’s greatest writers, among them Goethe 
and Voltaire, have written memorable words 
about the nature of inflation. Voltaire, after 
the crash caused by the inflationary poli- 
cies pursued by John Law, the Comptroller- 
General in France early in the 18th century, 
remarked: “Paper money has returned to its 
intrinsic value.” 

In all these circumstances, it is natural 
that those responsible for life insurance 
funds should concern themselves not only 
with the problems of safe and suitable in- 
vestments from an accounting point of view, 
but also with the general trend of prices in 
order to determine whether or not there is 
likely to be any substantial change in the 
value of money. 

If we examine those countries in Europe 
which have passed through periods of al- 
most limitless inflation since the last war— 
for instance, Germany and Italy—we find 
that for a number of years saving was un- 
popular and people almost ceased to take 
out life insurance policies, for they had no 
confidence in their national currencies. To 
restore monetary confidence, the authorities 
in these two countries decided to carry out 
very cautious fiscal and credit policies, de- 
signed to build up substantial reserves. I 
need hardly tell you that they succeeded in 
restoring confidence in the mark and the 
lira. There has been a revival in the busi- 
ness of the life insurance companies, which 
has been greatly beneficial from both an 
economic and social point of view. I might 
add that the cautious fiscal and credit poli- 
cies which these countries have pursued have 
not impeded economic growth. On the con- 
trary, economic expansion in Germany and 
Italy has been at a higher rate than in al- 
most any other country. We have-here very 
telling evidence that the objectives of mone- 
tary stability and economic expansion are in 
no way incompatible, 

There are a number of other countries 
which have been spared the ordeal of gallop- 
ing inflation, but which nevertheless have 
had to submit to a fair dose of inflation, both 
during and since the war. For instance, 
here in the United States, prices are now 
fully twice as high as they were in the 
1930’s. But this has not really impaired 
confidence in the currency, and therefore 
has not curtailed the business of life insur- 
ance companies. Fortunately, the price in- 
creases were, on the whole, gradual. In the 
minds of the public, a dollar has remained 
a dollar—even if the statisticians do tell us 
that today the dollar is worth only 50 cents. 
But for-the ordinary man who is busy earn- 
ing his living, this statistical calculation 
has not been an impelling reality in his daily 
life. 

I think that the ordinary citizen also 
took into account, perhaps subsconsciously, 
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that the World War was such a great calam- 
ity, such a vast and fearful undertaking, that 
it had to be accepted that there would be 
certain price increases. And while shortages 
existed after the war, the people here in 
the United States also accepted, I think, with 
a certain equanimity, the continued rise in 
prices. As the years passed, however, and 
supplies became more plentiful under con- 
ditions of fully restored production, the 
public began to expect the authorities to 
arrest inflation and restore the benefits of 
stable money. In this country, fortunately, 
price increases have become much less 
marked in recent years. Over the last 2 or 
3 years wholesale prices have been practi- 
cally stable, and the cost of living has risen 
by little more than 1 percent a year. This 
stability has already had beneficial results, 
and I think it came in the nick of time, for 
there were certain signs of uneasiness in the 
minds of the public. 

The stability of world prices has been 
helped by the increase in the output of goods 
of all kinds, which now far exceeds the pre- 
war production. There are plentiful sup- 
plies of fuel (both coal and oil), and of the 
whole range of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
More and more consumer goods are avail- 
able, and there is an increasing output of 
all kinds of tools and machinery. Transport 
facilities have been expanding, and freight 
rates are still low. At the same time, there 
is a greater willingness by the authorities to 
pursue cautious fiscal and credit policies. 
Inflationary financing of budget deficits is 
looked upon with disfavor, and, in any case, 
long-term interest rates are no longer pegged 
at any artificially low levels. / 

As far as the supply of goods is concerned, 
there is no reason to believe that produc- 
tion will not continue to increase as a re- 
sult of the large investments which have 
been made in practically all flelds. Nor are 
there any reasons to expect any irresponsible 
reversal of financial policies, or such a push- 
ing up of costs that prices must inevitably 
be raiged. I would like in this connection 
to make three observations: 

First, the very fact that we have not one 
currency in the world, but a number of 
countries with their own fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, constitutes a certain safeguard 
against inflation. For given present ideas 
and the mood of people, it is most unlikely 
that any number of countries would adopt 
inflationary policies at the same time. If 
one or two countries were to do so on their 
own, they would soon experience a deteriora- 
tion in their balance of payments, resulting 
in a reduction in their gold and foreign 
exchange reserves, and the likelihood is that 
these warning signs would be heeded and 
that the proper corrective measures would 
be taken. 

Secondly, although a large country can 
have a greater influence on world prices than 
a smaller country, I think that for a num- 
ber of reasons the United States alone can 
no longer determine the trend of prices on 
world markets. Indeed, I would go so far 
as to say that I believe that these trends are 
today largely determined by forces outside 
the United States. Western Europe imports 
about three times as much raw materials 
and foodstuffs as the United States, and most 
of the international commodity markets are 
situated outside this country. The United 
States is so largely self-sufficient that its 
influence on world prices is not in proportion 
to its economic capacity and output. It is 
therefore not surprising that in the last few 
years the United States has felt more strongly 
the impact of competition from other coun- 
tries, and market conditions abroad have had 
an effect on prices here. 

Thirdly, in the past, great wars have been 
the cause of inflation, but in between those 
wars there have often been long periods of 
considerable stability; that was the case not 
only in the 19th century between the 
Napoleonic wars and the First World War, but 


also in earlier times. If it is true that the 
very frightfulness of a nuclear attack will 
prevent a third world war, the chances for 
a period of monetary stability would seem 
to have been greatly enhanced. 

You will no doubt recall the state of mind 
which prevailed here in this country a year 
ago when we heard so much optimistic dis- 
cussion about continued and growing pros- 
perity in the roaring sixties. There were, 
however, a few who did not share this ex- 
uberant optimism, but held the view that 
the U.S. economy would have to pass 
through a period of somewhat difficult re- 
adjustment. After years of predominantly 
inflationary climate, the economy had to be 


"adjusted to conditions of more stable prices; 


in other words, it was necessary for people to 
learn how to live without inflation. Much 
of the readjustment which was necessary 
has already been carried out and, I am glad 
to say, under conditions of quite good busi- 
ness. As was to be expected, it was accom- 
panied by a certain relaxation in activity. 
There has been some discussion whether or 
not this relaxation should be called a reces- 
sion. This is really a question of ter- 
minology. 

I do not think that the recent relaxation 
can be compared with a cyclical decline in 
business activity. So many of the typical 
signs of a cyclical decline have been absent; 
the total awards of heavy construction con- 
tracts have, for instance, this year been 
some 12 percent larger than last year; and, 
internationally, boom conditions have con- 
tinued—especially in Europe. The relaxa- 
tion here has been the direct result of the 
“deflation of inflationary tendencies,” to 
employ an expression of Mr. William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington. It was 
indeed fortunate for this country that the 
change in psychology came at the time when 
there was no cyclical decline, for it might 
have had disastrous effects if it had coin- 
cided with a real recession. 

Recently, however, there have been some 
signs of a moderation of the boom in Europe, 
and also of some intensification of the relax- 
ation here in this country. Even so, I believe 
that in certain respects business conditions 
in the United States are today somewhat 
healthier than they were a year ago. In the 
first place, a considerable readjustment has 
already taken place. For many products, do- 
mestic and export prices have been adjusted 
to what the market can carry. Inventories 
have not risen. Stock exchange prices are 
more realistic now that there is little or no 
hedging against inflation. 

And this is true not only of the stock 
exchange. Businessmen’s expectations gen- 
erally are more realistic. There may still be 
those who dream about the possibility of 
raising prices without any adverse effect on 
sales, but they are getting fewer and fewer. 
This change in expectations has had an in- 
fluence on the attitude toward costs. In 
brief, there is today a stronger resistance 
against cost increases than there has been 
at any time since the war. 


As far as the balance of payments is con- 
cerned, you are no doubt fully aware that 
there has been an impressive increase in 
U.S. exports, which may amount to $3% 
billion for the year, and that imports have 
remained at very much the same level as 
before. Although the increase in exports has 
been facilitated by the boom in Europe, it 
proves I think that American industry can 
still compete in many export markets. There 
has thus been a basic improvement in the 
U.S. balance of payments, and the trade sur- 
plus will probably amount to $414 billion. 
With net income from investments and serv- 
ices, making $6144 billion, this should be 
more than sufficient to cover all Government 
expenditure abroad, including expenditure 
for military purposes and official foreign as- 
sistance of all kinds, 
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The improvements which I have just men- 
tioned have taken place in what the Euro- 
peans call the current account of the bal- 
ance of payments. For the United States, 
this account is now fully in equilibrium, and 
this has already contributed to a less pessi- 
mistic evaluation of the U.S. balance-of- 
payments problem and to a calmer attitude 
in recent weeks on the foreign exchange and 
gold markets. 

But the U.S. balance of payments is also 
affected by movements on capital account— 
private long-term investments abroad and 
movements of short-term funds. With a 
strong boom in Europe, interest rates there 
have been higher than in this country, and 
so for some time, it has been possible to in- 
vest funds more profitably in Europe. But 
when such investments are made, the United 
States acquires valuable assets as a counter- 
part. The outflow of funds has, however, 
been considerable, and for 196C the Overall 
deficit in the balance of payments will prob- 
ably reach $3% billion, and thus be of about 
the same magnitude as in 1958 and 1959. 
Such a large deficit can obviously not be ai- 
lowed to continue forever, and neither will 
the boom in Europe last forever. Official 
discount rates have recently been reduced in 
France, Germany, and Great Britain, and it is 
likely that these reductions will have some 
influence on the movement of short-term 
funds. 


As far as more permanent investment 
abroad is concerned, I am inclined to think 
that before very long some alleviation will 
also set in. For I believe that there will in 
years to come be more capital available in 
Europe for use abroad. It is expected that 
the population there will grow at a slower 
rate than in the United States; the experts 
tell us that in the next 40 years the annual 
increase in population in Western Europe will 
be about 0.7 percent, while in the United 
States it will be something like 1.4 percent, 
and in the rest of the world nearly 2 percent. 
Much of the demand for capital comes, of 
course, from the needs of a growing popula- 
tion, not only for houses, hospitals, schools, 
and services, but also for tools and equip- 
ment. It is interesting to remember that 
before 1914 France, with a relatively small 
rate of growth of population, was the main 
center for the issue of foreign loans. If, 
therefore, more capital is available after 
meeting Europe’s own needs, it will very 
likely flow to other continents, including 
the United States. It will presumably take 
many forms: the financing of international 
trade, repurchase of assets now owned by 
Americans in Europe, purchase of stock ex- 
change securities, as well as direct invest- 
ment by Europeans in the United States. 

Do not let me give the impression, how- 
ever, that there will be any immediate re- 
lief for the U.S. balance of payments. This 
country will still have to continue with 
cautious fiscal and credit policies, and watch 
the trends of costs. A few weeks ago Profes- 
sor Galbraith in a statement on the US. 
balance of payments’ problems put the avoid- 
ance of cost increases as the No. 1 desidera- 
tum of the policies to be pursued to reduce 
the overall deficit. I agree with him that 
this should certainly have the very highest 
priority. Money wages are high in the 
United States, and so is productivity, but the 
relation is not so comfortable that costs can 
be aHowed to increase without giving rise to 
a danger that U.S. industries might price 
themselves out of export markets, with fur- 
ther adverse effects on the balance of pay- 
ments. 

Some people clearly recognize this danger, 
but think that attention to costs is required 
only for balance of payments reasons, and 
believe that if it were not for the balance of 
payments, the U.S. economy would enjoy 
much greater freedom of action. As far as 
I can see, this is an illusion; there is an 
equally great danger that American indus- 
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tries might price themselves out of the do- 
mestic market as well. One of the main 
objectives of policy in the coming year will 
be to overcome the slackening in activity 
and reduce unemployment. Whether one 
listens to Keynes or his predecessors, an 
essential condition for success is that costs 
should not be allowed to increase. I think 
that in the present state of activity, the 
authorities can well permit the continuation 
of fairly easy money and also take steps to 
stimulate activity, especially in the de- 
pressed areas, provided the measures taken do 
not lead to cost increases or hamper the 
essential adjustments of the free market. 
The experience of many countries shows that 
a combination of cost adjustments with 
credit expansion is the most effective way of 
achieving a recovery in business activity. 
Costs can, of course, be reduced in many 
ways, even without reducing money wages. 
Indeed, cost adjustment through rationali- 
zation is the policy most llkely to improve 
real wages over a period of time under condi- 
tions of rising employment. 

When I said that a fairly easy money pol- 
icy may be pursued, I would like to under- 
line that this will basically reflect the con- 
tinuing high level of savings in this country. 
While business has passed through the tran- 
sition from an inflationary psychology to the 
expectations of more stable prices, there has 
been a certain tendency to hold back a little 
in making investments in stocks and bonds, 
and also in plant and equipment. Those who 
have funds at their disposal have often pre- 
ferred to keep a large part liquid. As a con- 
sequence there has been an accumulation of 
funds awaiting investment. This is gener- 
ally good money—money earned and saved— 
most of which is likely to seek in the end 
more permanent employment, and which 
will thus exert a steadying influence on capi- 
tal values. I believe we have seen signs of 
such an influence in recent months on the 
stock and bond markets—and this has had a 
steadying influence on confidence. 

For the future, easier money conditions in 
the short-term market and subsiding fears of 
inflation will naturally tend to bring inter- 
est rates down in the long-term market as 
well. But only if business fails to pick up 
again would long-term rates decline substan- 
tially. When recovery sets in after the pres- 
ent period of relaxation, there should once 
again be a strong demand for capital, which 
would bring to a halt any further decline in 
long-term rates. The experience of the last 
70 years shows that there has been a concur- 
rence of rapid economic growth and rising 
interest rates. In those conditions rising 
rates do not impede growth; they are rather 
@ refiection of growth. Instead of being 
locked at askance, rising interest rates 
should then be considered as a sign of favor- 
able developments, something to be wel- 
comed. 

Now these considerations will have some 
consequences for debt management policies. 
The limitation of a rate of interest of 44 
percent on the issue of Government securi- 
ties with a maturity of more than 5 years 
poses rather less difficulties today than it 
did @ year or so ago. But it may well happen 
that with more business activity this limi- 
tation may once again prove to be a serious 
disadvantage, and I think it would be proper 
to consider a relaxation of this limitation 
well in advance of any change in market con- 
ditions. May I add that for anyone familiar 
with the capital markets in Europe it seems 
strange indeed that such an inflexible limi- 
tation is maintained in this country. I do 
not want to imply that you should feel it 
necessary to follow what is done in Europe, 
but I do believe that in the future this limi- 
tation may be a handicap not only internally 
but also in U.S. financial relations with the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Henry C. Alexander, 
chairman of the board of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, also suggested 
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that the Federal Reserve System’s obligation 
to maintain 25-percent gold backing against 
notes and deposits should be abolished, so 
that all the U.S. gold would be fully avail- 
able as cover against external liabilities. In 
a staff study on international liquidity, 
which was published by the International 
Monetary Fund in 1958, it was noted that 
@ great number of countries have seen fit to 
abolish cover requirements in terms of gold 
because gold is mostly no longer needed for 
internal purposes, but only for the settle- 
ment of international obligations. For my 
part, I think it would be all to the good if 
the maintenance of the 25-percent gold cover 
rule, as well as the 4%4-percent interest rate 


limitation, could be removed simultaneously. 


I am sure that opinion abroad would regard 
the simultaneous removal of these two limi- 
tations with approval, and that such steps 
would thus contribute to a strengthening 
of confidence in the dollar. 

Looking back at the relations between 
the financial forces here and in Europe over 
the last 40 years, two things stand out. 
The first was a failure: the failure to es- 
tablish close relations between the European 
and American financial authorities in the 
period between the two World Wars. The 
result was the derangement of the world’s 
financial affairs throughout the 1930's, when 
the world was split up into separate cur- 
rency areas—the dollar area, the sterling 
area, for a time the gold bloc, and Dr. 
Schacht’s regime in Germany and Eastern 
Europe. The punishment was a complete 
stagnation of world trade, with massive un- 
employment in many countries. 

The second event of outstanding impor- 
tance was the preeminence of the United 
States in financial affairs after the Second 
World War. I think it must be said that 
the United States used this preeminance 
with a magnanimity and generosity which, 
even though it may have been in its own 
enlightened self-interest, will stand out in 
history as an almost unparalleled act of 
statesmanship. 

But events have moved on and we are 
now in a new situation. The European coun- 
tries have recovered from the ravages of war, 
and can again play their part in the world's 
economic and financial affairs. Today West- 
ern Europe has an influence on the trend 
of world prices at least as great as that of 
the United States, and it will probably be 
able to provide, as I have already mentioned, 
increasing amounts of capital for investment 
in other parts of the world. The Western Eu- 
ropean countries should then be able to share 
more fully in assistance to the less developed 
areas. Cooperation between Europe and the 
United States in the formation of economic 
and financial policies will indeed be essential. 
I think this is becoming more generally ap- 
preciated. One of the purposes of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, as set out in its 
articles of agreement, is to promote inter- 
national monetary cooperation and to pro- 
vide machinery for consultation and col- 
laboration on international monetary prob- 
lems. The Fund can play, and has already 
played, a very useful role in this respect. 
The transformation of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, in which 
the United States and Canada are associate 
partners, into the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, in which the 
United States and Canada will be full mem- 
bers, is also an event of great significance. 

Fortunately today the leading industrial 
countries have nearly all accumulated suf- 
ficient—or almost sufficient—reserves, tak- 
ing into account the secondary reserves avail- 
able to them through access to the 
International Monetary Fund. In these cir- 
cumstances the industrial countries can to- 
gether exert a very great influence on the 
world’s monetary affairs. I should like to 
finish with a plea for support for an increas- 
ingly close economic and financial collabora- 
tion between Europe and the United States. 
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This is, of course, largely a matter for the 
authorities, but the support and example of 
influential private institutions—and not 
least those which manage so great a portion 
of the public’s savings, as the life insurance 
companies—can be of real help in achieving 
this objective. 





China’s Anthill Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article by Dr. Paul 
K. T. Sih which appeared in St. John’s 
University Alumni News issue of Jan- 
uary 1961: 

CuiIna’s ANTHILL SOcIETY—CHINESE Com- 
MUNIST COMMUNES IN CASTRO’s CuBA?— 
Asks COLUMNIST CONSIDINE 
“Those easy-going but independent- 

minded people won’t be led that far. Dr. 

Paul K. T. Sih, director of the Asian Insti- 

tute of St. John’s University, sketches the 

sickness that is the commune briefly in the 
current issue of America. 

“In principle, everybody in Communist 
China has to join the commune. The com- 
mune, an administrative instrument of the 
central government, owns everything. Fam- 
ilies must place their private homes, land 
holdings, livestock, trees, and farm tools 
under communal ownership. Family life 
virtually disappears. Husbands and wives 
live in separate camps, away from their own 
children. They are permitted to be together 
only on a Saturday, once every few weeks. 
Children below 9 years of age are cared for 
in nurseries and kindergartens. Older chil- 
dren live in school dormitories, and students 
of high school are organized into communes 
of theirown. The entire nation has become 
a@ boarding institution. Its duty: Labor. 

“ ‘People live and work collectively. They 
are given three meals daily, a place to live 
in, plus some token wages. They are no 
longer free to choose their jobs. One may be 
@ peasant today and tomorrow be sent to 
work in a factory. The daily working sched- 
ule is frequently as long as 16 hours.’ 

“That old manana will lick that, in 
Cuba.”—By Bob Considine. 

(By Dr. Paul K. T. Sih) 

In Communist China there is taking place, 
through force and fear, the greatest social 
transformation of our time. Most revolu- 
tionary of all is the establishment and en- 
forcement of the commune system, which 
represents a phase of life hitherto unknown 
in the history of China and, indeed, of man- 
kind. This new system, assuming the char- 
acter of a collectivized anthill society, is de- 
signed to wreck the moral fiber of the Nation 
and reduce men to the level of animals. 

The situation is still fairly recent. The 
communes were begun in April 1958. Within 
a few months they were established on a na- 
tionwide scale. By the énd of September 
1958 about 122 million households were 
brought together in 26,000 communies. Each 
commune consists of about 4,600 house- 
holds—some 20,000 individuals. 

What is a commune? A commune is an 
administrative instrument of Red China's 
Central Government. The political and eco- 
nomic aspects of life are integrated in a sin- 
gle administration, with the Communists 
controlling the entire structure. 
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NO FAMILY LIFE 


In principle, everybody has to join the 
commune. The commune owns everything 
and controls everything. Families must 
place their private homes, land holdings, 
livestock, trees, and farm tools under com- 
munal ownership. Under such a system, 
family life virtually disappears. Husbands 
and wives live in separate camps, away from 
their own children. They are permitted to 
be together only on a Saturday, once every 
few weeks. Children below 9 years of age 
are cared for in nurseries and kindergartens. 
Older children live in school dormitories, and 
students of highschool age are organized into 
people’s communes of their own. The entire 
nation has become a boarding institution. 
Its duty: labor. 

People live and work collectively. They 
are given three meals daily, a place to live 
in, plus some token wages, for all the work 
they do for the regime. They are no longer 
free to choose their jobs. One may be a 
peasant today and tomorrow be sent to 
work in a factory. The daily working sched- 
ule is frequently as long as 16 hours. 

The most ambitious effort of the com- 
munes is the military training of the people. 
Males from 16 to 40 years of age form the 
core of the militia force. Men in the 41-50 
age bracket are organized into reserves. 
Teenagers below 16, men above 50, and 
women are put into logistic service. 

In a word, each individual must perform 
@ variety of functions. Every man is a far- 
mer; every man is a factory worker; every 
man is a slave laborer; every man is a soldier. 

INHUMAN SYSTEM 


A question arises: How can any regime 
have the boldness to impose such an in- 
human system as that of the communes? 
An answer can be given only if we consider 
the political, economic and, above all, the 
cultural aspects of life in Red China. 

We must realize that in the political order 
Red China’s leader, Mao Tse-tung, is an ex- 
ceedingly ambitious man. If there is any 
difference between Mao and the Soviet Com- 
munists, it is that Mao is more ruthless and 
more adventurous than his Russian coun- 
terparts in his determination to communize 
the world. Throughout all his writings, we 
find that Mao is an accomplished Machia- 
vellian ruler, He believes in both cunning 
and power. By these two means he suc- 
ceeded in dominating mainland China and 
he intends to conquer the world with the 
same process. It was recently reported that 
Mao had cynically remarked that when Red 
China is ready to launch an atomic war, he 
would accept the holocaust as an alternate 
national policy. Mao reasoned that even if 
one-half of the Chinese population were 
killed in an atomic conflict, he would still 
control 300 million surviving Chinese, 
enough to dominate world affairs. 

This was a serious statement, When Mao 
made it, he must have based his calculation 
on the potential strength of the communes. 
To Mao, the communes are organized to be 
independent, self-supporting units, like the 
castles in the feudal age. Each commune 
is expected to support and defend itself 
without depending upon outside help. 


BLOODY REVOLUTION 


Another political purpose of the com- 
munes is to tighten the control over the peo- 
ple, especially over the national minorities. 
The case of Tibet gives us a pertinent ex- 
ample. Before the Tibetan uprising, the 
Dalai Lama still retained a military force of 
5,000 men under his control. The Com- 
munists could do nothing about it. For 
this reason, they undertook to enforce the 
commune system with a view to putting the 
Tibetan armed forces under Communist con- 
trol. This gave rise to the recent bloody 
revolution we have witnessed. 


From the economic point of view, the 


- commune system was designed to ease a se- 


vere economic crisis, though in fact it has 
only deepened it. The Chinese Communists 
first won the support of the people through 
the land reform which began in 1949 and 
ended in 1953. This was a program of re- 
distributing lands from the landlords to the 
people. As a result, 20 million landlords and 
“bad elements” were liquidated. In 1958, co- 
operative farms were established. Under 
this cooperative system, peasants who had 
just recently been given a portion of land 
as their own were obliged to surrender it 
and their farm tools to the cooperatives. 
More than 95 percent of the peasants were 
organized into 72,000 cooperatives, yet there 
grew up among the peasantry a general 
apathy which caused a marked decrease in 
agricultural products. Hence the estab- 
lishment of the communes in April 1958. 
More sacrifices from the peasants and 
tighter controls over the people would, in 
Mao’s view, increase farm production. The 
communes, therefore, constitute the most 
effective means of exploiting human re- 
sources. 

The family in China is the center of all 
economic, social, cultural and religious activ- 
ities. Family honor, love, and solidarity are 
cherished above everything else. Fathers 
and sons, husbands and wives, are supposed 
to protect one another in all vircumstances. 
Confucius once gave the opinion that sons 
should be advised not to act against their 
parents even if the latter had stolen some- 
thing (Analects, bk. 13, ch. 18, 1-2). Mow 
the reverse is true. Under Communist rule 
children are encouraged to accuse their 
parents, even if the parents have done noth- 
ing to be charged with. With the institution 
of the communes there is no more family 
life and no more family identity. Aged 
people are no longer respected. They are 
sent to “happy homes.” Hate, not love, is the 
dominating force of the new order. 

FAILURE OF COMMUNES 


It is obvious, then, that political, economic 
and cultural motives have caused the Red 
rulers of mainland China to establish the 
communes. To the question how they actu- 
ally have functioned, we reply that they have 
thus far proved a complete failure. This 
we ascertain from releases of the Communists 
themselves. 

The communes were formally inaugurated 
by the decisions of the Chinese Communist 
obligarchy, made at Peitaiho in August 1958 
and now known as the Peitaiho resolu- 
tions. However, under these regulations, 
popular resentment and discontent grew to 
such an extent that the Communist hier- 
archy had to seek some compromise. Hence 
a series of modified rules was set forth at 
another meeting of the Communist rulers, 
held at Wuhan in November—December 1958. 
These new rules are known as the Wuhan 
resolutions. If we examine these two docu- 
ments—the Peitaiho resolutions and the 
Wuhan resolutions—we can readily see a 
retreat from the earlier position. First of 
all, the Wuhan resolutions ordered cessa- 
tion of attempts to set up communes in the 
cities. They also gave permission for cer- 
tain commune members to cook at home. 
Certain parents were permitted to live to- 
gether with their children. Mess halls were 
to be operated on a more liberal basis. 
Daily work should not exceed 12 hours. In 
a word, the communes returned virtually to 
the status of the former cooperative farms. 

However, this compromise does not mean 
that the Red regime has had a change of 
heart. It is only an expedient, a tactical 
move. The Communists are expert in exe- 
cuting their programs through the alternate 
use of severity and gentleness. They know 
just how far and in which direction the 
people can be pushed, and just when relaxa- 
tion becomes imperative. As a matter of 
fact, the Chinese Red leaders have already 
begun again enforcement of the commune 
system as can be seen in the decisions made 
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at a meeting of the Red rulers at Lushan 
in August 1959, known as the Lushan reso- 
lutions. Contradicting what was expressed 
in the Wuhan resolutions, the Lushan 
resolutions strike at those who criticized 
the communes and strengthen those who 
were supporting the system. 


SECURITY AND COMFORT LOST 


Generally speaking, the Chinese people are 
not so adventuresome as Westerners. The 
tenor of Chinese life is philosophical and 
conciliatory. It is not conciliatory, however, 
in matters concerning the basic foundations 
of social and family life. 

To recapitulate: Mao and a small group 
around him still hold supreme power. How 
long these men can maintain their power, 
we do not know. How far the Chinese Com- 
munists can go in imposing their commune 
program, we also do not know. What we do 
know is this: with more than 95 percent 
of the peasants organized into 72,000 co- 
operatives, the Reds were unable to achieve 
their objectives. The cooperatives had killed’ 
the family spirit. How, then, can they suc- 
ceed with this new system which aims at 
an even more radical destruction of the 
family? In its early revolutionary Gays, 
Russia set up communes on a model basis. 
They were soon abandoned because the 
Russians disliked the communal way of life. , 
Stalin’s forced collectivization of Russian 
agriculture in the 19380’s (far less harsh 
than the Chinese communes) was achieved 
only at the cost of more than 10 million 
Russian lives. The Chinese program of com- 
munes is a program much more radical than 
any cooperative program. With the imposi- 
tion of the communes, the Chinese people 
have lost both material comfort and emo- 
tional security. A Chinese escapee has 
written: fathers and sons do not confide in 
each other, nor do husband and wife. The 
people have learned to become double selves: 
they have an outer, superficial self which 
conforms to the demands of the Chinese 
Communists and an inner moral self which 
must remain hidden. Yet this inner self, 
this innate sense of justice and goodness jn 
men, must still continue to live and 
struggle, for I do not believe it can be de- 
stroyed (Chow Ching-wen, in “Ten Years of 
Storm,” Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1960). 





Liberalization of Our Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3, 1961, I introduced H.R. 37, a 
bill to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act so as to provide that the 
base year for determining any quota 
shall be 1950, to provide that the unused 
annual quota of any quota area be made 
available for use in quota areas where 
the annual qucta is oversubscribed, and 
for other purposes. 

There are six-sections in this bill, the 
first section amends section 201 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act and 
deals with the up-dating of the base 
quota from 1920 to 1950, and adds a new 
subsection which empowers the Presi- 
dent to reallocate unused quotas in such 
portions as he may direct, and to such 
areas as he may designate. 

Under existing law, quotas allocated 
to each country are one-sixth of 1 per- 
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cent of the number of inhabitants whose 
national origins were attributable to the 
various countries according to the 1920 
census. 

The proposed amendment to base the 
allocation of quotas on the 1950 rather 
than the 1920 census would give the 
countries of southern Europe a propor- 
tionately greater share in the allocation 
of quotas. This is because there has 
been a proportionately greater migra- 
tion from countries of southern Europe 
since the turn of the century. Hence, 
the make-up of the country in 1950, ac- 
cording to the census of that year, re- 
fiects a greater proportion of inhabitants 
whose national origins are in the coun- 
tries of southern Europe than does the 
census of 1920. 

Under existing law, the quota numbers 
that are not used during any annual year 
are not available for use during succeed- 
ing years even by nationals of the coun- 
tries concerned much less by nationals 
of other countries. 

The proposed amendment would au- 
thorize the President to make quotas not 
used in one year available for use during 
the next fiscal year—in any proportion 
he chooses—by nationals of those coun- 
tries whose quotas are oversubscribed. 
For example, Great Britain has a large 
quota that is not entirely used—65,360— 
and Spain a small one—250—that is 
constantly oversubscribed. Pursuant to 
the amendment, the President could in 
the next year increase the Spanish quota 
by adding to it the quota numbers or any 
portion of them not used by nationals of 
Great Britain this year. 

Section 2 repeals section 207 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Under existing law, section 207, once a 
visa is issued the quota number allocated 
is regarded as used. Hence, if the indi- 
vidual to whom the visa is issued does not 
come to the United States that quota 
number is not available to any other na- 
tional of that country who may desire to 
migrate to the United States. 

The proposed repeal of section 207 
would make it possible to reissue quota 
numbers in such cases and would to that 
extent make possible a more complete 
utilization of quota allocations. 

Section 3 amends subsection 212 
(d) (5) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and under section 3(a) em- 
powers the Attorney General to parole 
or let into the United States up to 60,000 
refugees in any one year and defines the 
term “refugee” to include first aliens who 
because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion or 
political opinion have fled from any 
Communist area; and second, aliens who 
cannot on account of religion, race, or 
political opinion return to the Middle 
East. - 

Section 3(b) provides that an alien 
who is. admissible as a refugee under 
section 3(a) and who does not have in 
his possession documents as required by 
section 212, subdivision (a)(2) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act shall 
be regarded as lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence as of the date of 
his arrival and that the quota for an 
area shall not be decreased by reason 
of the lawful admission of such alien. 
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Under existing law there is no ex- 


press provision for the admission of 


refugees generally as immigrants. 

The proposed amendment would au- 
thorize the Attorney General to parole 
into the United States each year up to 
60,000 refugees, defined as aliens who 
fied or fiee from Communist countries 
or any country within the Middle East 
because of persecution, who cannot re- 
turn on account of race, religion or 
political opinions. Aliens so paroled 
who are found to be admissible as im- 
migrants are to be regarded as admitted 
for permanent residence as of the date 
of their entry into the United States. 
The documentary requirements of sec- 
tion 212(a) (20) visas and passports do 
not apply to such cases and the aliens 
are considered as nonquota; that is, no 
reduction in quota allocations would 
result. 

Section 4 amends section (4) of the 
Immigration Act of September 22, 1959— 
Public Law 86-363. Section 4 of my bill 
provides that an alien who is registered 
on a consular waiting list under a prior- 
ity date earlier than December 31, 1955 
and is eligible for quota immigrant 
status on second, third, or fourth pre- 
ference on the basis of a petition ap- 
proved by the Attorney General before 
January 1, 1961, and the spouse and 
children of such alien shall be held to 
be nonquota immigrants and shall be 
issued nonquota immigrant visas. 

Under the existing statute, section 
203, parents of citizens of the United 
States who are 21 years of age or older; 
the unmarried sons and daughters of 
citizens; the spouses and unmarried sons 
and daughters of aliens lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence; and the 
brothers, sisters, married sons, and mar- 
ried daughters are entitled to prefer- 
ences in the issuance of quota immigrant 
visas. 

The amendment accords nonquota 
status to aliens of the classes listed 
above registered on consular waiting 
lists before December 31, 1955, as en- 


_titled to a preference under section 203 


as parents of U.S. citizens or children of 
citizens, spouses, or unmarried sons or 
daughters of lawful permanent residents, 
and brothers, sisters, married sons, or 
married daughters of U.S. citizens, pro- 
vided visa petitions for them were ap- 
proved before January 1, 1961, and pro- 
vided the alien applicant has the status 
and relationship to the petitioner as he 
had at the time the visa was approved. 
The proposed amendment declaring 
aliens of the classes listed above to be 
nonquota would permit their immediate 
entry and obviate their having to wait 
indefinitely until quota numbers become 
available. 

Section 5 amends section 203(a) (2) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
This section revises the provisions relat- 
ing to persons in second preference status 
and grants second preference status to 
unmarried brothers or unmarried sisters 
of U.S. citizens as well as to parents of 
US. citizens. 

Section 5(b) amends section 203 (a) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act by revising the provisions relating 
to an allotment of quotas and limits 
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fourth quota status to married brothers 
and sisters of U.S. citizens. The un- 
married sisters and brothers of US. citi- 
zens are granted second preference 
status under the terms of section 5 of 
my bill. 

Under existing law, second preference 
status in the issuance of quota numbers 
is accorded to the parents of citizens 
of the United States who are at least 
21 year§ of age; to the unmarried sons 
or daughters of citizens of the United 
States. Under the present law, parents 
and sisters of U.S. citizens are accorded 
fourth preference status and inasmuch 
as Many quotas are used up by first, 
second, and third preference cases, few 
quota numbers are available for use for 
those in fourth preference status. In 
many countries, fourth preference quo- 
tas are unavailable. 

The proposed amendment adds the 
unmarried brothers and unmarried sis- 
ters of citizens of the United States to 
the classes of aliens presently entitled 
to second preference status in the issu- 
ance of quota numbers. This is another 
step toward making possible the uniting 
of families. 

Section 6 provides that the foregoing 
provisions apply to fiscal years begin- 
ning on and after July 1, 1961. This sec- 
tion makes the effective date of the 
amendments July 1, 1961. 





The Urgent Need for Medical Manpower 
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HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to insert in 
the Recorp an article by Selig Green- 
berg from the Progressive magazine en- 
titled “The Urgent Need for Medical 
Manpower,” which delineates the critical 
situation which exists in the medical 
profession. ‘Phe shortage of physicians 
in this country has made it necessary 
for hospitals to depend heavily on doc- 
tors from other lands whose training 
and qualifications are often dubious. 


The article throws light on the entire 
problem and indicates that there is an 
increasing shortage of physicians which 
will be worse in 1975 when only 133 
trained doctors will be available for each 
100,000 Americans: 

THE URGENT NEED FoR MEDICAL MANPOWER 
(By Selig Greenberg) 

A crucial issue which the Kennedy ad- 
ministration will soon have to face is the 
need for a broad expansion of the Nation’s 
supply of doctors and other health person- 
nel to meet the challenge of an explosively 
changing pattern of population, disease, and 
medical care. The critical nature of this 
need has long been common knowledge 
among authorities in the health field. But 
nothing has so forcefully focused general 
public attention on its urgency as has the 
controversy over the influx of thousands of 
foreign-trained physicians into the United 
States in recent years. 
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Ten years ago American hospitals em- 
ployed on their house staffs fewer than 2,000 
graduates of foreign medical schools. Since 
then the number of foreign-trained physi- 
cians serving in this capacity has more than 
quadrupled and considerably exceeds the 
annual output of about 7,000 graduates by 
our own medical schools. One of every three 
doctors now serving as intern or resident 
in hospitals in this country was educated 
abroad. But so serious is the shortage of 
doctors that about one-fourth of the hos- 
pital house staff positions remain unfilled. 

But even more disturbing than the quan- 
tity of foreign-trained physicians upon whom 
we have increasingly become dependent is 
the quality of their medical education. 

The skimpy training of some of these 
doctors was dramatically pinpointed in No- 
vember 1959, when Martyn Green, famed 
British star of Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas, crushed one of his legs in an elevator 
accident in New York City. Green’s leg 
was amputated on the spot by an Indian 
intern who used a pocket knife borrowed 
from a policeman. In the storm which sub- 
sequently erupted over whether the drastic 
surgery might have been averted, the hos- 
pital involved conceded that there had been 
a delay of 23 minutes in answering the 
emergency call, and that the intern had 
failed to take along his kit of medical in- 
struments or an anesthetic. 

In the meantime, a heated controversy 
was building up over the requirements for 
certification of alien physicians established 
by the American Medical Association and 
several other professional organizations. It 
is true that the AMA must bear much of 
the responsibility for the shortage of doctors 
that has forced American hospitals to re- 
cruit many of their interns and residents 
from abroad. But, ironically enough, it is 
being criticized for the wrong reasons in the 
dispute over standards in which even the 
State Department has recently become in- 
volved. 

In order to understand the background of 
this controversy, we must get some idea of 
the conflicting motivations at play. Why 
are s0 many foreign-trained doctors coming 
here? The obvious reason is that they want 
to further their medical knowledge in ad- 
vanced training facilities unequaled any- 
where else in the world. Theoreticaly, the 
objective of such training is to enable them 
to do a better job when they go back to their 
native lands. In practice, this end is only 
partially achieved; about half of the more 
than 20,000 alien physicians admitted to this 
country have settled here and are in private 
practice. 

Much of the same ambivalence has been 
evident on our side, too. The thinking be- 
hind the program providing temporary visas 
for foreign doctors, approved by Congress 
some years ago, was to make our training 
facilities available to help lift the standards 
of medical practice in poorer countries. But 
as our own shortage of physicians has pro- 
gressively worsened, a good deal of the origi- 
nal aim has been lost sight of. Hospitals 
desperately in need of interns and residents 
have often come to look upon foreign doctors 
primarily as a source of cheap medical labor. 
Significanlty, State and local hospital asso- 
ciations have strongly resisted attempts to 
weed out the less competent foreign members 
of house staffs. 

Because of growing concern over the quali- 
fications of some of the alien physicians, it 
was decided in 1958 that the visitors should 
be required to pass examinations as a con- 
dition of being allowed to continue to stay in 
the United States and to hold their hospital 
posts. The screening tests are given periodi- 
cally by the Educational Council for Foreign 
Medical Graduates, sponsored jointly by the 
AMA, the American Hospital Association, the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
and the Federation of State Medical Boards. 
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The examinations consist of a multiple- 
choice medical test and an English language 
test. The test questions have been devised 
by @ group of prominent medical school- 
teachers and are patterned after those given 
to American-trained medical graduates by 
the National Board of Medical Examiners. 
The only difference, according to the coun- 
cil, is that the questions “are selected as 
being least likely to confuse those whose 
command of English is somewhat limited.” 

Those failing to pass the examinations 
have been allowed to make another try for 
passing grades. But so high was the rate of 
failures in the first series of tests that the 
organizations sponsoring the Educational 
Council for Foreign Medical Graduates de- 
cided that hospitals must stop employing un- 
certified staff members by last July 1 or face 
loss of their accreditation. The ruling 
brought such an outcry from hospitals clear- 
ly more interested in retaining their man- 
power than in the caliber of their house 
staffs, that the deadline was promptly ex- 
tended to December 31. But this by no 
means stilled the protests. 

A total of 7,308 foreign doctors took the 
latest examinations in September. Of these, 
3,222 passed with grades of 75 or better and 
thereby gained the right to remain in the 
United States for 5 years. An additional 
2,084 received grades of 70 to 74 qualifying 
them to stay here for 2 more years and to 
have another chance at the tests for longer 
extension of their visas. This left 2,000 who 
flunked and were to be deported after the 
first of the year. 

So loud was the new outburst of protests 
from hospitals and from the foreign physi- 
cians themselves—some of whom have 
charged, without a scintilla of evidence, that 
the tests were rigged to screen them out of 
the United States and thus prevent them 
from competing with American-trained 
doctors—that still another reprieve was 
granted. The AMA agreed to a new 6-month 
extension, partly under pressure from the 
State Department, which expressed concern 
that a mass deportation might cause wide- 
spread resentment abroad. 

The need for safeguards so that the United 
States will not become a dumping ground 
for poorly trained doctors is underscored 
by the sad state of medical education in 
many parts of the world. There are unques- 
tionably many fine foreign medical schools. 
But authoritative opinion is that there are 
also many poor ones, some of them little 
more than diploma mills. Graduates of 
schools in the latter category unfortunately 
predominate among those who have flocked 
to this country. 

Relatively few of the doctors coming here 
are from Western Europe or England, where 
standards of medical education are not far 


behind our own. The bulk of the visiting - 


physicians have come from the Philippine 
Islands, Mexico, Turkey, India, Iran, Korea, 
Greece, Japan, Spain, Brazil, Argentina, 
Cuba, Peru, Colombia, and the Dominican 
Republic. Measured by American standards, 
the training received in most of these coun- 
tries is perfunctory. The entire teaching 
program in their medical schools usually is 
conducted by formal lectures, a type of edu- 
cation discarded in this country 50 years 
ago. Emphasis on clinical and laboratory 
training necessarily-limits the size of classes 
in American medical schools. But some 
foreign schools have classes 10 times as large 
as ours—far too large for good training. 
Some of them admit as many as 1,600 fresh- 
men. An entering class of this size, one 
medical educator has said, “is like attending 
school in a $2 seat in Yankee Stadium.” 

In some cases, American hospitals have 
been shocked to discover that their interns 
recruited through advertisements in foreign 
medical magazines or through travel agents 
abroad are in reality graduates of native 
herb schools in India or Korea. 
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The language barrier alone can become a 
danger to human life. It can be extremely 
hazardous to delegate care of patients to ap- 
prentice physicians whose knowledge of Eng- 
lish is sometimes so fragmentary that they 
can neither understand the instructions of 
their mentors nor communicate with their 
patients. There are also cultural barriers, 
particularly in the case of doctors from such 
areas as the Far East and southeast Asia. 
Coming from social environments radically 
different from ours, these physicians can ~ 
hardly be expected to display the under- 
standing of their patients’ problems so im- 
portant in medical treatment. 

There are, furthermore, basic differences 
in health problems in this country and in 
other parts of the world. “Medical schools 
in many countries,” Dr. Walter S. Wiggins, 
secretary of the AMA’s Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, has said, “dwell 
heavily on public health measures to eradi- 
cate contagious diseases such as typhoid and 
dysentery. These are no longer major prob- 
lems here, and we emphasize degenerative 
diseases of the elderly, such as cancer, heart 
and arterial ailments. We have to measure 
these foreign doctors against our peculiar 
problems, not theirs.” : 

The shortage of physicians is not some- 
thing which has burst upon us overnight. 
It has been building up for years as the out- 
put of our medical schools has failed to keep 
pace with population growth, now proceéd- 
ing at the rate of 3 million a year, and the 
steady expansion of demand for medical 
services and for research personnel. 

Ten years ago, there were 143.4 doctors, 
including osteopaths, for every 100,000 
Americans. Now the ratio is 140.7. At the 
present rate of training, there will be only 
133 by 1975. Our schools of medicine and 
osteopathy are currently turning out about 
7,500 graduates a year. Just to maintain 
the present ratio of a little under 141 phy- 
sicians per 100,000 people, we will necd an 
annual output of 11,000 medical doctors and 
osteopath doctors by 1975, or an increc=> of 
nearly 50 percent. 

The same holds true of dentists. Tliere 
were 59 dentists for each 100,000 persons in. 
1930. Today the figure is 56, and it will be 
down to 50 by 1975 unless there is a broad 
expansion of dental school capacity. To 
maintain the level of 56 dentists per 100,000 
in 1975 will require an increase from the 
present 3,200 to more than 6,000 dental grad- 
uates a year. 

The doctor-population ratio figures do 
not, moreover, tell the whole story. Not 
only has the overall supply of physicians 
fallen far behind the sharp rise in popula- 
tion and demand, but more and more doc- 
tors are going into teaching, research, hos- 
pital practice, public health work, and in- 
dustrial and military medicine. The pro- 
portion of doctors engaged in private prac- 
tice has dropped from 86 to 69 percent in 
the past 30 years. The result is that there 
are now only 91 physicians in private prac- 
tice per 100,000 persons. Nearly half of 
these, furthermore, are specialists. The pro- 
portion of general practitioners—the first 
line of defense against illness—has declined 
by more than 40 percent since 1930, so that 
there is at present only 1 family doctor for 
every 1,600 people. 

This has been happening while a variety of 
factors has combined to build up the de- 
mand for medical and hospital care. Among 
these factors have been the steady rise in 
our standard of living and educational level, 
the phenomenal expansion of health insur- 
ance, and the constant increase in the num- 
ber of older people, who are the most prone 
to the chronic diseases and thus require the 
most medical care. There has been increas- 
ing awareness of the value of medical care 
and increasing ability to pay for it. Where- 
as the average American visited a doctor 2.5 
times a year three decades ago, he is now 
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doing so five times a year. And the hospital- 
ization rate has jumped three times since 
1940. 

It is true that greatly improved diagnostic 
and therapeutic techniques have raised the 
efficiency of medical care and enable the 
average physician to handle more patients. 
But it is an indisputable fact that many 
doctors are overworked—their crowded of- 
fices and general reluctance to make home 
and night calls are ample evidence that there 
are not enough of them. The average phy- 
sician now works 60 hours a week and sees 
more than 20 patients a day. This in itself 
raises extremely serious questions about his 
ability to give his patients the amount of 
time they should have for adequate treat- 
ment and to have the time to try to keep 
up with new developments in medicine. But 
unless the supply of medical school grad- 
uates is stepped up beyond anything now 
contemplated, the average doctor will soon 
be working from 65 to 75 hours a week. 

Several official study commissions have 
concluded that from 14 to 20 new medical 
schools will have to be provided within the 
next 10 years if the present doctor-popula- 
tion ratio is not to slide still further. Even 
the AMA, which until recently insisted that 
there is no shortage of physicians, now con- 
cedes that the facilities for medical educa- 
tion must be expanded. The trouble is, 
however, that no such large-scale expan- 
sion can take place without massive Federal 
aid. The AMA has not only vigorously op- 
posed the appropriation of Federal funds for 
new medical school construction but has 
blocked legislation to help relieve the finan- 
cial plight of the existing schools through 
grants to meet part of their large operating 
deficits. 

If the country’s future needs for skilled 
medical manpower are to be met, substantial 
Federal aid also is needed to provide both 
loans and scholarships for eligible students 
not otherwise able to afford a medical 
education. 


There has been an alarming drop in re- 
cent years in‘the number as well as the 
caliber of medical school applicants. The 
reasons are all too obvious. Medical 
training is far more protracted and expensive 
than that for any other profession. It in- 
volves 4 years of college, 4 years of medical 
school, 2 years of hospital internship at low 
pay, and an additional minimum of 3 years 
of residency to qualify for a specialty. To 
pay the high tuition—which nevertheless 
fails to come anywhere near meeting the cost 
of training—and for other essential expenses, 
the average unmarried medical student now 
needs $2,400 a year. While some scholar- 
ship aid is available, grants are generally 
lower than those offered for graduate work 
in other professional fields. More than half 
of the 1959 medical graduates wound up in 
debt, 17 percent of them for more than 
$5,000. The result has been that family in- 
come is increasingly playing a key role in 
the decision to enter medicine. “Fully 40 
percent of medical students now come from 
the 8 percent of the Nation’s families with 
annual incomes of $10,000 or more,” Dr. 
Lamar Soutter, dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, recently told me. 
“That's terribly wrong. It’s vital to democ- 
racy that medical education should be open 
to any well-qualified person.” 

Underlying the AMA’s opposition to a Fed- 
eral aid program of wide scope for medical 
education is its lopg-standing hostility to 
any concerted planning for improvement of 
health services that might become a step- 
ping stone to the bugaboo of “socialized 
medicine.” Doctors understandably have a 
deep interest in maintaining high standards 
of medical education. So do all of us as 
potential patients. But in view of organized 
medicine’s record of limiting its professional 
ranks, there is reason to suspect the motives 


behind the official line that Federal aid for 
the expansion and operation of medical 
schools would lead to undue Government in- 
terference and an impairment of standards. 

The problem of the widening gap between 
our supply of physicians and the need for 
their services clearly cannot be met by im- 
porting ill-trained foreign doctors. Aside 
from the threat to our own standards of 
medical care, there is the moral issue as to 
whether the wealthiest nation ‘in the world 
has the right to deplete the thin professional 
resources of poorer countries. 

Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, has summed 
up the issue in these words: “The United 
States has an obligation to share its oppor- 
tunities for professional advancement with 
less favored countries. But is it in any sense 
defensible that our rich Nation should de- 
pend on foreign graduates to meet its own 
immediate needs for medical manpower? On 
the contrary, we should be in a poistion to 
send more of our physicians to countries that 
need assistance in developing their medical 
education programs.” 

It is certainly not without significance in 
the rapidly developing battle for the minds 
and loyalties of the people of the under- 
developed countries that while we are forced 
to import substantial numbers of foreign 
physicians to keep our hospitals going, the 
Soviet Union already is, or soon will be, in 
&@ position to export doctors. The Russians 
have been outdistancing us not only in space 
propulsion but also in the training of medi- 
cal personnel. It is reported there are now 
180 Soviet physicians per 100,000 population 
as against a ratio of fewer than 141 in this 
country, and the figure planned by the Rus- 
sians for 1965 is 220 physicians for every 
100,000 persons. Russian doctors are not so 
well trained as ours are. But so urgent are 
the medical needs of the new and under- 
developed nations that the availability of 
Soviet physicians, regardless of their caliber, 
may become an important weapon against 
us. 





William J. Pape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one of the 
great citizens of Connecticut during this 
century was William J. Pape, publisher 
of Waterbury’s newspapers during 60 
years that closed with his death last 
Sunday. He was one of our most fa- 
mous men, @ courageous newspaperman, 
@ guardian of the people’s interest. He 
became a national figure during the 
years of his active life in the newspaper 
business. His death is now mourned 
by the citizens of Connecticut. 

I ask unanimous consent that evi- 
dence of what I have said as appears in 
three editorials I submit may be printed 
following these remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being -no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Feb. 
1, 1961] 
WILLIAM J. PAPE 
From the outset it has been the tradition 


of the American press to champion the well- 
being of the Nation’s citizens. This was a 
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heritage eminently cherished by William J. 
Pape, publisher of Waterbury’s newspapers 
during the 60 years that closed with his 
death last Sunday. More than that, it was a 
heritage eminently served. For Mr. Pape 
was not a man merely to pay lipservice, or 
content to discharge his civic responsibilities 
in volleys of words from the columns of his 
papers. While indeed the Republican, Amer- 
ican and Democrat have been the redoubts 
upon which the public wealth has been con- 
tinuously defended, Mr. Pape always saw the 
attack pressed home upon whatever battle- 
field necessary. The courts, the public fora, 
the lists of everyday jousting on the citizens’ 
behalf had seen his standard as well as the 
banners of his papers. 

It would be anticlimatic to rehearse Mr. 
Pape’s specific achievements here. The 1940 
Pulitzer prize for meritorious public service 
awarded the Waterbury Republican and 
American is the succinct summary of the 
paper’s expose of the graft scandal that 
robbed the city of $3.5 million. The reduc- 
tion of the municipal grand list by some $16 
million in 1946 attests the success of Mr. 
Pape’s continual efforts to champion the in- 
dividual taxpayer. 

His rise from a $3-a-week cub reporter to 
positions of leadership in a host of phases of 
the publishing field bespeak his acumen, 
energy, and imagination as a newspaperman 
all along the line. And it is indicative of 
his variety and versatility of interests that 
he could step out of context, as it were, to 
foster one of the country’s first little theater 
groups in conjunction with the Yale School 
of Drama, for example, or head the Con- 
necticut Commission on the purchase of the 
famous Rex Brasher bird paintings and their 
housing. 

This is an era of specialization. But it is 
the paradoxial lot of the American press to 
have to specialize in most things, many and 
the best of them in the interests of the pub- 
lic. For. this, William J. Pape had endless 
capacity. 

{from the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 

Jan. 31, 1961] 


WILLIAM J. PAPE 


A generation growing up today probably 
is little conscious of the “distinguished, un- 
selfish, public service” which exposed fraud 
and corruption in a multimillion-dollar 
scandal which rocked Waterbury and the 
State some years ago. It brought for the 
Waterbury Republican-American papers and 
their publisher a Pulitzer award in 1940. 

But a newspaper publisher’s impress upon 
his community and his State are not meas- 
ured in a single triumph nor in his dramatic 
successes but in the day-in-day-out prin- 
ciples and standards which he sets himself 
and in the confidence and esteem which he 
builds by forthright reporting, courageous 
editing and zeal in the interests of the public. 

These shaped the pattern of the “distin- 
guished, unselfish, public service” of William 
J. Pape, 87, who has died in Florida while on 
a vacation. In the influence of his papers in 
their own area and in the recognition accord- 
ed them nationally is the imprint of William 
J. Pape’s personal philosophy, enterprise and 
responsibility to his readers—and to the 
finest ideals of American journalism. 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, Jan. 31, 
1961] 


WILLIAM J. PaPE 


William Jamieson Pape, publisher of the 
Waterbury Republican-American, was a 
unique personality whose journalistic career 
spanned a period of little more than 70 
years. His editorial influence and his genius 
for publishing were not limited to Water- 
bury. He was widely known as a political 


‘and civic leader in Connecticut, and his long 


service as a vice president of the Associated 


a 
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Press gave him national prestige in the fleld 
of journalism. 

Mr. Pape was interested in all aspects of 
newspaper production, in all the depart- 
ments which cooperate to produce a com- 
pletely new product, morning and evening. 
In addition he headed a color printing 
company which published comic sections of 
newspapers in the United States and Can- 
ada and millions of comic books in several 
languages. ‘ 

This outstanding newspaper executive's 
life was the story of so many successful 
Americans who advanced from the humblest 
beginnings to high places in their chosen 
fields. It was in 1890 that he began to work 
as a $3-a-week cub reporter in Passaic, N.J. 
His greatest advance came when in 1901 he 
purchased, with his savings, the Waterbury 
Republican. 

He was born in Liverpool and as a boy 
was taken to Japan by his seafaring father, 
who died there leaving the young lad to 
make his way home shepherding his sister 
and bereaved mother. At 13 he came to the 
United States to begin his successful career, 
which rewarded him with comfort, distinc- 
tion, and the esteem of his fellow men. 

Mr. Pape, who is dead at 87, will be missed 
by the business community of Waterbury 
and by newspapermen virtually everywhere. 
But his high standards of journalism and 
public service will remain, and continue to 
be an influence for the betterment of his 
city and his publications. 





A Proposed Solution to the Import 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention today to an editorial 
which appeared in the monthly publica- 
tion issued by Local 1031 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
in Chicago. 

This local, under the leadership of its 
President Frank Darling, has been in the 
forefront in calling attention to the 
mounting problem to American workers 
which foreign imports are causing every- 
day. As I have said many times in this 
body before, this is a problem that we 
cannot ignore any longer. 

On previous occasions I have intro- 
duced evidence which indicates that one 
reason for our lag in economic growth 
and for our mounting number of unem- 
ployed is the increase of foreign prod- 
ucts from “cheap labor” nations which 
are displacing American workers. 

I am fully aware that there are those 
in this country who insist that the prob- 
lem is not sufficiently serious to require 
bold action at this time. But, as the en- 
closed editorial so succinctly points out, 
I too firmly believe that we cannot afford 
to wait any longer. 

We are now seeing the effect on Amer- 
ican economy of imports from nations 
whose productive capacity heretofore 
had been seriously impaired through 
war’s devastation. There is sufficient 
evidence to indicate that the United 
States is heading for trouble in the field 
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of international trade. I submit, how- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, that this is but a 
prelude to the real problems which will 
confront the United States when the full 
effects of the European Common Mar- 
ket——the Inner Six and Outer Seven— 
and other international trade agree- 
ments become fully operative. 

I am aware that there are those in the 
temples of our universities and others 
here in Washington who confidently dis- 
miss this problem and advocate that 
nothing need be done right now. I in- 
vite these people to visit Chicago and the 
other large industrial centers of America 
where workers are reduced to a 2- or 3- 
day work week or are completely laid off 
because of competition from foreign im- 
ports. 

I believe that Mr. Darling’s local has 
proposed a sound program which not 
only the Congress, but also the adminis- 
tration should carefully consider. Any 
delays could well spell economic disaster 
for our Nation. 

Under the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I include the editorial: 

A PROPOSED SOLUTION TO THE IMPORT 

PROBLEM 


The inability of American manufacturers 
to compete effectively with the tidal wave 
of import products is costing the jobs of 
hundreds of thousands of American workers. 
Both finished products and component parts 
age manufactured in Japan where wages of 
8 and 10 cents per hour are paid. 

We believe in competition and free enter- 
prise based upon inventive genius, scientific 
superiority, and merchandising imagination. 
This type of competition means better prod- 
ucts for the buying public at lowest cost. 
But competition based only upon ridiculous- 
ly low wage scales as compared to our Ameri- 
can wage standards is destructive to our na- 
tional economy. 

We don’t believe that American workers 
need take a back seat to any workers in the 
world in ability and productivity. We are 
certain that American manufacturers have 
as much productive ingenuity and creative 
ability as those in other lands. But it is 
obvious that when a Japanese worker earns 
8 or 10 cents an hour, and an American 
worker earns perhaps $2 per hour, healthy 
competition is impossible. 

This entire problem is so complex that it 
cannot be solved merely by waving the flag 
and promoting “Buy American” campaigns. 
The individual purchaser as a matter of 
course will normally buy that item which is 
cheapest and appears to be comparable in 
quality. He is not concerned at the moment 
of purchase with the fact that the origin of 
the item may have cost some other American 
worker his job. 

The mere application of a prohibitive tariff 
or a stringent quota might well serve to pre- 
serve the jobs of American workers but the 
danger here is that it would help the Com- 
munist cause abroad by diminishing the work 
opportunity of foreign workers. 


The solution of this problem, therefore, 
must envision a program of such scope that 
it preserves work opportunities in America 
and simultaneously helps stem the spread 
of communism in foreign lands. 


History proves that invariably changes in 
the form of a nation’s government are 
brought about by the actions of its workers. 
The latest example of this fact is the situa- 
tion in Cuba. 

We, therefore, propose a plan which we 
feel would accomplish both such purposes— 
this is, placing American industry and 
American workers on a basis competitive 
with those of foreign countries and at the 
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same time helping to stop the spread of 
communism in those countries. 


Our plan is basically as follows: 

1. This country should impose a tariff on 
all foreign imports s0 computed as to com- 
pensate for the difference between the wage 
scale paid to the foreign workers as com- 
pared to the legal minimum wage paid in 
this country. 

2. To encourage the raising of wages and 
the improvement of working conditions in 
such foreign countries, the foreign manu- 
facturers or exporter would be allowed a 
credit against this tariff measured by his 
wage costs (including fringe benefits) as 
compared to the legal minimum wage in the 


.United States. When such wage costs 


reached the American minimum, the foreign 
manufacturer could export his goods to this 
country free of all tariff or duty. 

We are painfully aware of the spread of 
the Communist ideology in the past 4 years. 
They have apparently succeeded in convinc- 
ing many of the workers of Asia, Africa, South 
America, Japan and China that Russian 
workmen are the best paid and enjoy the 
best working conditions of any workers in 
the world. We know this is to be not true. 


We believe the adoption of our plan would 
be a dramatic and effective way of demon- 
strating to the workers of these countries 
that it is our purpose to improve their wages 
and working conditions. We do this by per- 
mitting their employer to export his goods 
into the United States without paying 1 
penny in duty or tariff—provided he paid 
the workers who produced such goods the 
legal minimum wage in effect in the United 
States. 





Mobile County, Ala., Sheriff’s Posse at 
Inaugural Day Parade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include therein a great story 
from the Mobile Press Register of Mo- 
bile, Ala., the Sunday Magazine, of Jan- 
uary 15, 1961. It is a story, and a great 
story, of the sheriff’s posse. The story 
starts, as you will note, “Trip to Inaug- 
ural Parade, More Work Than Man- 
hunt.” This story is so well written by 
a wonderful young lady, Miss Vivian 
Cannon, Press Register reporter. 

I know that every Congressman in the 
United States and their families and so 
many of their constituents, and of course 
President John F. Kennedy and his 
entire family, along with Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Lady Bird Johnson 
and all their people, and every one of us 
had the great thrill of seeing Ray 
Bridges’ sheriff’s posse parade in the 
Inaugural Parade here in the Nation's 
Capital. It is considered one of the 
greatest inaugurations that has ever 
been held in this Nation, and I know 
more people certainly had the joy and 
pleasure of seeing their President and 
Vice President sworn in than anybody 
else had ever before, along with their 
television sets. Think of the listeners, 
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not only in this Nation, but all over this 
world. 

Well, I stood for an hour to get a 
chance to see our sheriff’s posse pass 
right below our office between the New 
and the Old House Office Buildings and 
what a thrill and what a sight it was to 
see these marvelous men and these 
beautiful horses parading right behind 
our own capital in Montgomery, Ala., 
where Jefferson Davis was sworn in as 
President of the Confederacy. John 
Patterson, the Governor of this great 
State, was leading this part of the parade 


and then our men, our great men, our . 


volunteers from Mobile, Ala., with their 
wonderful horses and all of their equip- 
ment, and I understand there was one 
saddle alone which cost $3,500; well, it 
was a priceless procession and a memory 
that we will always cherish and never 
forget. Of course, the horses were 
beautiful and acted fine, but the men 
were truly marvelous; and they not only 
acted fine, but looked wonderful with 
their uniforms on, led by our great 
sheriff, Ray D. Bridges, with a flag from 
Mobile County, along with another flag 
of Mobile and the flags of the State of 
Alabama, the United States, and that of 
the Confederacy. 

It is so unfortunate that we cannot get 
the pictures in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, showing these men and their 
mounts as they marched up the street, 
and down Pennsylvania Avenue, as they 
were seen by the thousands on thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands of people, 
and then on by the White House, where 
they were viewed by people, not only 
from every State in the Union, but from 
every country on earth. Then as they 
made the turn as they passed the White 
House, and when President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy and his wife, along with 
Vice President Lynpon B. JOHNSON and 
his wife, stood up when this great proces- 
sion passed. It is something that I think 
has done us so much good. It was just 
wonderful. I have talked to people about 
every part of the parade, from the Presi- 
dent who led the parade on down to the 
last one of the paraders, and they say 
that the men and the horses and their 
show of the sheriff’s posse of Mobile, 
Ala., was the greatest of all of the shows 
in this great parade. How I wish that 
there were some way to show the pictures 
to all of the people who will read this, 
and this Recorp will go into every beat in 
the United States, and a copy of it will 
go to every library in this Nation and 
many others too. 

Well, we owe an awul lot to Ray D. 
Bridges and all of those wonderful men 
who came a thousand miles, not only 
to pay their respects to our President 
and Vice President, but to show the 
world that we not only have great men 
and wonderful people, but some of the 
most beautiful animals I’ve ever seen, 
and I’ve seen them in every State in this 
Nation. Ray Bridges and his men, 
everyone of them, and everybody who 
helped him and who donated to make 
it possible for them to come to the Na- 
tion’s Capitol, deserve a lot of credit 
because it’s something that will go on 
and on, and there’s no telling just what 
good it will do. But every time you see 
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anybody who was visiting here and saw 
the parade, and then the people who 
saw it on television, will always mention 
the wonderful sight of our men and their 
horses marching in the inauguration 
parade in Washington, D.C., on inaug- 
ural day. 

I take off my hat to those men with 
all those beautiful white hats and their 
wonderful uniforms and their beautiful 
shiny guns and all the paraphernalia 
they had, not only for themselves but 
their beautiful horses who seemed to 
just know that they, too, were a part of 
this great Inauguration, and truly they 
certainly were a part, and a big part. 
God bless these great men and all the 
people who made it possible for them 
to be here and show the whole Nation 
and the wide, wide world the kind of 
people, as well as the kind of horses, 
that we have in our beloved Mobile Bay 
country where truly everything is made 
for love. The article follows: 

For SHERIFr’s Possz: TRIP TO INAUGURAL 

PARADE MoRE WorK THAN MANHUNT 


(By Vivian Cannon) 


Talk about stretching the boundaries of 
Mobile County. * * * 

You might say the sheriff’s posse is doing 
just that this week. 

Sheriff Ray D. Bridges and 34 of his volun- 
teer deputies—plus 40 horses—are going 
1,000 miles beyond the call of duty to oo 
the wilds of Washington, D.C. 

Their ride will have no comparison to ony 
of those made throughout the 1,247 square 
miles of Mobile County either—on searches 
over rough terrain for lost youngsters and 
on manhunts to capture escaped criminals. 

They will capture instead the attention of 
the entire Nation on Friday afternoon about 
midway of the 2%-mile-long inaugural 
parade down Pennsylvania Avenue, about 
1% miles behind the new President of the 
United States. 

Around Mobile and the State, which the 
sheriff’s posse is representing in the parade, 
this attention has already been captured in 
other parades, at civic functions, and in dis- 
aster ‘areas where the mounted men have 
been sent to maintain law and order and a 
good appearance. 3 

RECORD BROKEN 


The national assignment, however, has 
broken a good preparedness record. 

“Usually we can report to any scene in 
probably less than 2 hours,” said Lt. Charles 
Hill, secretary of the sheriff’s posse and com- 
mander of one of the four companies. “This 
time, though, things are different.” 

Sheriff Bridges and his men were alerted 
for the inaugural parade duty about the first 
of December and they have been working 
ever since to get there. 

There have been conferences in Washing- 
ton, D.C., between Lt. W. I. Thompson, posse 
treasurer and a company commander, and 
Lt. Col. Norman H. Wampter, military liaison 
for the inaugural parade and inauguration 
committee; a still continuing drive for some 
$15,000 needed to make the trip; constant 
practices to ride 10 horses abreast instead of a 
4-horse formation; stable accommoda- 
tions and transportation for horses and men, 
and many other minute details to iron out. 


HORSES TOP PROBLEM 


“It has been the horses which have given 
us the biggest workout,” said W. O. English, 
@ company sergeant. 

Most of the workout has come in getting 
them ready to leave Mobile on Tuesday 
morning for a 2-day ride in five horse haul- 
ing vans of the O. P. Elzey & Sons Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Each of the 40 animals—which include 5 
extras Just in case—has had his ears and 
fetlocks trimmed. 

“Some have even been clipped all over,” 
said English. 

All of the horses have been given new shoes 
plus a special rough-sharp coating to assure 
their footing on icy and snow covered streets. 

A portable blacksmith shop has been 
packed up by Buck Mixon and Jake 
Kamphuis, since -blacksmith shops may be 
even more obsolete in Washington than 
Mobile. 

HEALTH CERTIFICATES 

Each horse has been issued a health cer- 
tificate, needed to leave the State, and spe- 
cial diets are now being served to keep them 
from getting sick on the road. 

There have also been shots for each animal 
to combat any case of “shipping cold” or 
fever. 

The posse has its own vet who tends the 
horses—Lt. L. E. Irby, also commander of a 
company—and he will be going along. 

Before the sun is up Tuesday, each mem- 
ber of the posse will have his own horse at 
the ranch of Louis P. Driggers and Harold 
Davis on Navco Road. 

They will be loaded into the vans in time 
to be on the road by 7:30 a.m. 

Each van has a driver, a groom supplied 
by the hauling company and a groom fur- 
nished by the posse. 

“We have to send along some person 
known to the horses because they are very 
temperamental and can get upset with only 
strangers,” explained English. 

TO STAY IN VIRGINIA 


The first stop will be at Tyron, N.C., in 
daylight Wednesday morning, and the horses 
will get 8 hours rest in closed stalls. They 
will leave Wednesday night for another long 
ride until Thursday noon to Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

“Our horses will be quartered there, only 
47 miles from the parade route in Washing- 
ton,” said Thompson. 

On Friday morning of the parade, the 
horses will be delivered to the men at the 
assembly point on South Capitol Street at 
K Street SE. 

The parade starts at 2 p.m. but Mobile’s 
Sheriff's Posse will be in position at noon 
and ready to move out into the parade on 
time. 

“We have been given a parade position-— 
according to Alabama’s admission in the 
Union—right in the center of the two and 
a half mile parade,” said Thompson who 
leaves Tuesday night for more conferences 
with the inauguration committee before 
Friday. ‘We are also in the last unit of the 
3d Division being led by the U.S. Marine 
Corps band.” 


ONE OF THREE FROM ALABAMA 


Mobile’s posse will be one of three units in 
the Alabama’s representation. 

Gov. John Patterson leads the Alabama 
group that also includes the Carbon Hill 
High School band and a float bearing Miss 
Alabama. 

“We are having to ride 10 abreast instead 
of 4,” said Hill. “There will be 3 lines of 
10 riders each and a color guard of 5 or 
maybe 6—led by Sheriff Bridges.” 

Members of the posse will leave Mobile on 
a Capital Airlines flight late Wednesday 
night. They will get into Washington early 
Thursday morning in time for a tour of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and then 
check into their hotel. 

“We are having to sleep four to a room,” 
said Hill, “because things are so crowded 
there now.” 

Mobile’s posse—which was the first one 
organized in Alabama—is expected to be one 
of four participating in the inaugural pa- 
rade. 

It will be the only one from the South. 
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Establishment of the sheriff's posse came 
about on May 17, 1957, when it was realized 
the motorized law enforcement units could 
not cover many areas which needed be 
reached. 

“It was impossible to get cars through the 
woods and over some roads which are im- 
passable when it rains,” explained Hill. 

“Now—with the posse—about 20 times as 
much land can be covered in searches and 
manhunts,” he stated. 

Each member of the posse owns and 
maintains his horse, trailer, and saddle. 

They also provide their own work and 
dress uniforms. 

“Bach of us has about $1,500 invested in 
equipment,” stated Hill, “and there is no 
cost whatsoever to any taxpayer.” 

Each member is a volunteer and he re- 
ceives no pay for his services rendered while 
wearing the badge of deputy. 

FIFTY EXTRA HANDS 


The 41 active members and some dozen 
associate members give the Mobile County 
sheriff’s department over 50 extra hands— 
which can handle weapons as well as they 
can horses. 

It is not easy to join the posse’s band ac- 
cording to the members. 

Each man who applies for membership 
must pass several interviews and a complete 
investigation as well as voting approval of 
all the posse. 

“Even the horses must meet standards,” 
said English, “but they do not have to be 
champions of any sort.” 

Posse horses range from ordinary grade 
horses to those which come from champion 
stock, and their owners come from all walks 
of life, white-collar jobs to doctors and 
dairymen. 

Sheriff Bridges is leader of the posse and 
his two top men—appointed by him and 
regular deputies—are Louis P. Driggers and 
Harold Davis. 

“We take our orders from them,” said 
Hill, “but we also have our own officers who 
preside at each monthly meeting.” 


ALSO CHUCKWAGON 


The posse is augmented with a modern 
motorized chuckwagon that provides coffee 
or food during assignments in the field or 
on the road and with a rescue truck. 

This truck is part of the Mobile civil de- 
fense equipment and it is maintained by 
the posse. The $30,000 investment has any- 
thing which might be needed .to complete 
@ rescue of just about every kind—ranging 
from a drowning to a fire. 

Neither the chuckwagon nor the rescue 
truck will be taken to Washington for the 
inaugural parade—but 36 men and 40 
horses are more than enough to move and 
to show to the Nation. 





Salute to National Freedom Day and Its 
Originator, the Late Major R. R. Wright 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, February 1, was National Free- 
dom Day, commemorating the date in 
1865 when President Abraham Lincoln 
approved the resolution adopted by Con- 
gress proposing the 13th amendment to 
the Constitution, outlawing slavery in 
the United States. Under legislation 
sponsored in 1948 by the late U.S. Sena- 


tor Francis J. Myers, at one time the 
Representative in the House of the con- 
gressional district which I now have the 
honor to represent, President Truman 
in 1949 issued a Presidential proclama- 
tion calling for an annual observance of 
National Freedom Day. 

Since the House was not in session yes- 
terday, I am taking this opportunity to- 
day to call to the attention of the mem- 
bership the historic occasion National 
Freedom Day commemorates. And I 
also want to pay tribute here to an out- 
standing Philadelphian, the late Major 
R. R. Wright, who first proposed estab- 
lishment of National Freedom Day and 
whose years of devoted effort and energy 
finally led to congressional action estab- 
lishing this annual official observance. 





Depressed Area Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal carried a very interesting 
and informative article on the subject 
of depressed area aid. 

I hope my colleagues will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to examine 
‘what the Journal’s staff reporter, Harlan 
Byrne, has written on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
DEPRESSED AREA AID—SOME TROUBLED TOWNS 

QUESTION EFFECTIVENESS OF NEW FEDERAL 

HELP 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA CITIES FEAR RED 
TAPE, RISE IN COMPETITION FOR PLANTS— 
BUT THEY WON’T REJECT AID 


“I’ve got news for President Kennedy if he 
thinks Federal loans will do much lasting 
good for West Virginia’s distressed areas.” 

“All the fast-buck guys in the country will 
try to cash in on depressed areas legislation.” 

“Red tape in Washington will scare away 
many industrial prospects.” 

These misgivings about the new admin- 
istration’s efforts to attract industry and 
provide financial relief to communities suf- 
fering from high unemployment don’t come 
from hardened opponents of depressed areas 
legislation. They come from area industrial 
development specialists in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania who for years have been strug- 
gling with the problems that the Federal 
Government now indicates it will attempt 
to solve. 

Yet, despite their skepticism, these men 
probably will be at the head of the line when 
the time comes for Uncle Sam to dispense 
the money to help local areas attract new 
industry. “For some of us, it’s almost a 
question of grasping at straws,” says one in- 
dustry hunter from southern West Virginia. 


Reasons for doubt 


Doubts about the effectiveness of the 
forthcoming legislation were revealed in 
private conversations with planners and local 
Officials in nearly a score of hard-pressed 
West. Virginia and Pennsylvania commu- 
nities. Among their worries: The clamor 
for Federal funds will be so widespread that 
the money will be spread too thin to do 
much good for anyone; long-depressed areas, 
many with outstanding records of attempted 
self-help, may have little or no advantage 
over cities more recently hit or hitherto in- 
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different to economic decay; local politicians 
may lean too heavily on Uncle Sam, under- 
mining grass-roots efforts; and in rushing 
for aid, some cities may hastily draw up 
proposals centered on shaky industrial pros- 
pects, with a resulting waste of funds. 

The new Federal program is expected to 
be somewhat along the lines of legislation 
prepared by Senator DouGias, Democrat, of 
Illinois. It would provide revolving funds 
for low-cost loans to cities. The money 
would go for land, factory buildings and 
utilities for new industry. There would 
be kindred rehabilitation loans to predom- 
inantly rural areas, outright grants to finan- 
cially flattened municipalities, retraining 
programs for the jobless and technical aid 
in attracting and preparing for new industry. 
The proposed appropriation is $390 million 
over a 4-year period. 

One hundred depressed areas 


The Government calculates more than 100 
areas in 20 States would be eligible for de- 
velopment aid under the Douglas bill. The 
biggest concentration is in the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky and southern Illinois. Manufacturing 
areas in upstate New York and in Massa- 
chusetts also would qualify. : 

A depressed area is identified by these Gov- 
ernment criteria: Joblessness of 6 percent of 
the total work force or more, with annual 
averages at least 50 percent above the na- 
tional average for 3 of the 4 preceding 
years. Some areas have more than doubled 
the national average for years; in Welch, 
W. Va., 28 percent of the work force cur- 
rently is unemployed and in Uniontown, Pa., 
the rate is 23 percent. Pennsylvania had a 
statewide rate of 9.5 percent unemployed in 
December and West Virginia is in far worse 
shape with 15 percent of its employable 
people out of work. The national average in 
mid-December was 6.8 percent. 

One argument for a stepped-up Federal 
program to create jobs in depressed areas 
is that such a measure would be less ex- 
pensive over the long run than to continue 
to subsidize chronic joblessness by unem- 
ployment compensation and welfare pay- 
ments by the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. However, President Kennedy plans 
to increase jobless payments, too. Gov. 
David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania claims 
that his State, which has 16 of its 28 major 
labor markets classified as depressed areas. 
has done more than any other State to aid 
in the financing of community self-help 
projects. But, says Governor Lawrence, 
“our local banks are loaded up” in their 
efforts to participate in community factory 
financing. Hence, he says, there’s a need 
for Federal money, if the plight of the lo- 
calities is to be alleviated. 


Empty factories 


One impression this leaves-is that a com- 
pany considering a plant site in a hard-hit 
area of Pennsylvania would have difficulty 
arranging a low-cost, community-subsidized 
site. This is not altogether the case. 

In Scranton, the local industrial develop- 
ment organization now has two vacant, 
modern plants, and is prepared to help ar- 
range for tenants. One is an attractive 
modern one-story layout with 165,000 square 
feet of floor space. The plant, which could 
provide employment for 700 or 800 persons, 
was vacated by the original. tenant. 

Scranton’s experience, in fact, indicates 
how frustrating the work of the area devel- 
opers can be. Since 1946, the city has 
brought in nearly 30 new employers, who at 
their business peaks could provide 10,000 
new jobs. Still this hasn’t stemmed the 
drop in the area’s population and work 
force, nor has it by any means wiped out 
unemployment. Scranton’s jobless rate the 
past few years has been higher than it was 
early in the 1950’s. One reason is that mine 
layoffs have come faster than new jobs were 
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created. And lately, some of the imported 
industries have pulled out or severely cut 
back their production. As a result, Scran- 
ton’s jobless rate is now 12 percent of its 
work force. 

Nor is Scranton the only Pennsylvania city 
with’ empty plants. A group in Hazleton, 
Pa., has a modern 60,000-square-foot plant 
in need of a tenant, and another factory 
could be made available soon. The city of 
Pottsville, meanwhile, has construction steel 
on hand and is prepared to put up a plant. 

Willis Jones,. executive director of the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce, laments 
the terrific increase in competition for new 
industry in recent years. He cites estimates 
of 14,000 groups in this country now com- 
peting yearly for less than 400 prizes, or new 
plants with the promise of substantial em- 
ployment. Another industrial developer in 
Pennsylvania fears that the chief effect of 
Federal aid to distressed areas may simply 
be to stiffen the competition for everyone. 

Many industrial development men fear 
Federal help also will intensify another 
problem: Incentives to new industry, they 
say, are especially attractive to many small, 
undercapitalized firms. These “fast-buck 
boys,” as one developer calls them, may later 
pull up stakes if another community offers 
greater financial inducements. These in- 
dustrial development men also fear that 
many of the new companies attracted with 
Federal assistance will be in low-wage 
industries. 

Governor Lawrence recently complained 
that while some new industry has been com- 
ing into Pennsylvania, too much of it has 
been in the apparel trades, chiefly employ- 
ing women. Apparel has one of the lowest 
pay scales of major manufacturing indus- 
tries in Pennsylvania and has been of neg- 
ligible help in improving the lot of the 
State’s No. 1 job problem—the displaced coal 
miner. 

A troublesome aspect 

One touchy aspect of Federal aid for plant 
relocation is its effect on industrial areas 
which don't qualify for such help. As writ- 
ten, the Douglas bill rules out Federal loan 
money for relocation of a plant if the move 
would be to the “substantial detriment” of 
another area. However, one Pennsylvania 
industrial developer claims the bill has 
enough loopholes “to drive a truck through.” 

“Other areas are bound to set up a squawk 
with the Government if they see their in- 
dustries considering plants in distressed 
areas,” says a local chamber of commerce 
official. “Moreover, once a company finds 
itself in the middle of fighting between areas, 
it’s apt to say the devil with it.” 

Another Pennsylvania planner says in- 
dustrial prospects often insist on dealing 
confidentially before signing on the dotted 
line to enter an area. Companies might back 
away if they were to be publicly identified 
with a community’s aid request to a Federal 
agency, he fears. Delays in getting aid re- 
quests approved by a Federal agency will be 
another inevitable problem, he thinks. 

The campaign for money 

While many area leaders have their fingers 
crossed about Federal aid, it’s clear that few 
will turn their backs to it. Already com- 
munities are busily sketching plans for aid 
requests, to be ready when the legislation 
becomes law. And, in Pennsylvania at least, 
the laggards are being exhorted to get going. 
State Commerce Department officials in mid- 
January called together representatives of 
a number of northeastern Pennsylvania 
cities to give them a pep talk on the subject. 

Officials also want to be sure the State’s 
Industrial Development Authority is amply 
supplied with matching funds to meet its 
required share of any federally assisted fac- 
tory financing. Over its 5-year life, the 
Pennsylvania authority has obtained $20 
million from the legislature to help finance 
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140 projects (not limited to distressed areas) 
and still has over $3 million in its kitty, 
uncommitted. Governor Lawrence is ask- 
ing the legislature this year for an added 
$8 million. 

City fathers of Scranton, meanwhile, 
aren’t content to leave Federal aid requests 
to the experienced, privately-sponsored 1lo- 
cal industrial development group, first or- 
ganized 15 years ago. They expect soon to 
name an industrial development man of 
their own to contact Government aid offi- 
cials in Washington. 

In West Virginia, new Democratic Gov- 
ernor Barron is pushing a State industrial 
development authority patterned after the 
funds-dispensing organization Pennsylvania 
created 5 years ago. Similar legislation was 
killed in West Virginia last year but State 
politicians now apparently think that they’ll 
need such an agency to qualify for Federal 
aid. 

Are hopes too high? 

Even while they are getting their plans 
in shape for the new program, most com- 
munity planners admit that though Fed- 
eral aid may help, it won’t solve all their 
problems. Says Tom Bundy, executive di- 
rector of the Uniontown, Pa., Chamber of 
Commerce: “Unfortunately, the guy on the 
street thinks somebody will blow the whistle 
and everything will be all right. Actually 
it’s going to take a long, long time. For 
us this didn’t happen overnight and it won’t 
be cured overnight.” 

A great deal of today’s chronic unemploy- 
ment stems from developments in the coal 
industry—its loss of markets and its grow- 
ing mechanization—and to a lesser extent 
the decline in railroading and textile em- 
ployment. The anthracite, or hard coal, 
areas of northeastern Pennsylvania were 
among the first to tumble economically, 
with the decline beginning as early as 1930. 
In a half-dozen counties of the State, nearly 
the entire U.S. anthracite production is con- 
centrated. About 150,000 persons were em- 
ployed in the mines here 30 years ago; now 
there are less than 12,000. Output dropped 
from a peak of 70 million tons a year to less 
than 18 million tons last year as hard coal 
lost its biggest market—home heating—to 
natural gas and oil. 

Bituminous, or soft coal, is produced over 
a broader geographical area; it, too, has lost 
markets to natural gas and oil, especially 
from the railroads’ switch to diesel locomo- 
tives; the switch killed a 100-million-ton 
yearly market. From a peak of 600 million 
tons 12 years ago, output by last year had 
fallen to 412 million tons. Actually, soft 
coal’s long-term outlook is considered prom- 
ising because of expected increases in usage 
by the steel and electric utility industries. 
But employmnet will never regain its former 
level because of increased mechanization of 
the mines. 

More layoffs ahead 

In Pennsylvania alone, soft coal employ- 
ment has dropped from 100,000 to 35,000 in 
less than 5 years’ time. And in West Vir- 
ginia, the Nation’s leading coal producing 
State, output dropped a third from 170 mil- 
lion tons a year right after World War II to 
120 million tons in 1960. Employment, 
meanwhile, dropped more than 60 percent, 
from 120,000 miners to 43,000—and further 
mechanization is in store, portending layoffs 
of thousands more. 

Even with Federal aid, it seems obvious 
that many of these communities will have to 
adjust themselvés to a lower.economic level. 
Already, where mines are depleted, old min- 
ing camps have largely been abandoned. The 
work simply vanished. Dozens of such ghost 
towns can be found in a couple of days of 
driving through the coal-rich hills of south- 
ern West Virginia. 

The terrain is a powerful disadvantage, so 
rugged and hilly there’s not enough flat land 
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most places for big factories. “If anybody 
ever flattened out West Virginia, it would 
probably be bigger than Texas,” quips a State 
Official. Many of the coal towns lack water 
and yet are in annual danger from flooding 
by swollen mountain streams. 

The comparative isolation of many towns 
and the lack of good highways are other ob- 
vious drawbacks. On some poorly maintdined 
West Virginia highways, with one hairpin 
curve after another, it takes an hour to drive 
25 miles. In many areas good hotels and 
motels and intercity public transportation 
are almost nonexistent. The biggest town in 
the coalfields is Beckley: Population 25,000. 


A visit in Welch 


Drive into Welch, a community of 6,000 
near the southern tip of West Virginia in 
McDowell County, troubled by high unem- 
ployment and declining prospects. Squeezed 
into a narrow valley, the town has main 
streets which are incredibly narrow, with 
scarcely room for two cars to pass. Houses 
and stores are perched in tiers along the 
steep sides of the valley. With a few excep- 
tions, the stores and homes are old and 
grimy. 

Local authorities have little if any hope 
that the area will ever again be what it used 
to be. A countywide industrial develop- 
ment group, formed 2 years ago, has had no 
success whatever. One hope: The abundance 
of hardwood trees could bring in a small 
woodworking plant or two, but the effect in 
cutting down unemployment would hardly 
be noticeable. , 

“We probably have to have Federal aid,” 
says a local businessman. “But even at that 
Wwe can never have the employment we once 
had. And there’ll be more miners laid off in 
the meantime.” 

Economic bright spots 


Many States with depressed areas have 
other areas where the economic outlook is 
bright. In West Virginia, for example, some 
sections have been bringing in new employ- 
ers—big ones—hand over fist. Most of this 
has occurred in the Kanawha and Ohio 
River Valley areas in the western part of the 
State. Cities such as Huntington, Charles- 
ton, Parkersburg and others have provided 
sites for such companies as Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., Union Carbide Corp., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and B. F. Good- 
rich Co. The chemical industry, especially, 
has been attracted by such things as good 
water transportation, and the availability 
of salt and other raw materials. 

“People there can’t understand you when 
hardships in the coalfields are mentioned,” 
says L. E. Ward, Jr., executive director of 
West Virginia’s 2-year-old State economic 
development agency, primarily a survey 
organization. 

Thousands of people in the depressed coal- 
fields, of course, have developed their own 
solution to the distressed areas problem. 
They’ve simply picked up stakes and gone 
elsewhere in search of work. While most 
States gained population in the last decade, 
West Virginia had a net loss of 8 percent, 
or 150,000. Almost all of this came in the 
coal regions where more than one county 
lost a fourth of its population. 


Population losses 


Though Pennsylvania had a slight popula- 
tion gain, its coal areas lost heavily. Fa- 
yette County in the soft-coal fields dropped 
from 190,000 to 170,000. The three big 
anthracite counties—Lackawanna, Luzerne 
and Schuylkill—fell more than 95,000 to 
754,000. However, in the previous decade 
these same 3 counties lost more than 
150,000 people, indicating their problem is 
not @ new one by any means. 

The emigrees were largely the younger 
people, just graduated from high school or 
not yet so deeply rooted in the areas that 
they would refuse to move. Also, those 
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with skills in strong demand have long 
since cleared out. From Pennsylvania, 
they’ve moved on to bigger cities on the 
east coast. Migrating West Virginians and 
Kentuckians have been drawn to Midwest 
centers like Cleveland, Detroit, Akron, Chi- 
cago, and Cincinnati. 

In practically all cases, the chronically un- 
employed are men without skills and often 
lacking a high school education. Retraining 
is viewed as one solution. But obviously this 
is a painful process. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania has been running such a program 
since 1952, retraining nearly 15,000 jobless 
workers. It has been partly geared to the 
specific needs of incoming employers so that 
an estimated 90 percent of the men have been 
placed in jobs. 

In West Virginia, a similar undertaking is 
barely under way. The pilot program begun 
in McDowell County a little over a year ago 
had interesting results. The initial group of 
80 jobless men got 6 months of vocational 
school training in welding, machine shop, 
carpentry, and mine, machinery repair. 
W. W. Boyd of Welch, district director of the 
State bureau of employment security and 
originator of the program, reports he was 
able to place 41 of the pilot group in their 
new skills. But 39 had to take jobs outside 
the State. : 

Mr. Boyd’s experience is a painful fact to 
swallow for many community leaders and 
Congressmen who think that men should be 
kept at home and that retraining should 
be designed almost exclusively to strength- 
en the skilled manpower reserves of the com- 
munity, in order to bring in new industry. 
However, more and more specialists in com- 
munity rescue work are beginning to accept 
the idea that moving people out of a de- 
pressed area is often more effective than try- 
ing to move industry in. 

Recently, for example, a Syracuse Uni- 
versity study team released its findings on 
surveys made of New York’s chronic unem- 
ployment pockets such as Amsterdam, Au- 
burn, and Gloversville. “The facts tend to 
support the wisdom of assisting people to 
move rather than putting all the eggs of 
public policy in the basket of attracting in- 
dustry,” the study declares. 





lowa’s Voting Record Is Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of Iowa are proud of their voting 
record as a State. In the November elec- 
tion last year, as well as in previous gen- 
eral elections, the percentage of eligible 
voters to go to the polls has been among 
the Nation’s highest. ‘The reasons for 
this good showing was set forth in a re- 
cent editorial in the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register. 

With the thought that the voting re- 
quirements which we follow in Iowa 
could provide guidelines for other States 
where voting is more restrictive, I ask 
that the editorial appear in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. The editorial follows: 
[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

Jan. 24, 1961] 
Iowa’s VOTING REcorD Is Goop 

The large turnout of voters in the recent 
election has demonstrated, once again, that * 
Iowa’s laws encourage heavy voting and that 
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Iowans believe strongly in exercising their 
right of franchise. 

Figures gathered by the American Heritage 
Foundation show that Iowa ranked 11th 
among the 50 States in percentage of the 
voting population that went to the polls 
last November. The turnout in Iowa, 76.3 
percent of citizens over 21 years of age, was 
12 points above the percentage of the Nation 
as a whole. 

In 1952, Iowa, with 75 percent turnout, 
ranked eighth in the Nation. In 1956, the 
State, with 74 percent, ranked seventh. 

The lowest turnout of voters last fall, as 
in preceding elections, occurred in States of 
the Deep South, where Negroes vote only in 
the smallest numbers and where many po- 
tential voters are kept from voting by poll 
taxes, literacy tests, long-residence require- 
ments and other restrictions. 

The high percentage of voters in Iowa 
can be attributed, at least in part, to a 
literate population with an interest in gov- 
ernment and tradition of voting. Iowa holds 
another advantage over many States: Elec- 
tion laws make it simple for residents to reg- 
ister and easy for citizens to vote when they 
cannot go to the polls. , 

According to the American Heritage Foun- 
dation, States with the greatest turnout of 
voters almost invariably have less restrictive 
registration and voting laws than States with 
the lightest vote. 

Iowa’s residence requirements for voting 
(6 months in the State, 60 days in the 
county) are among the most liberal in the 
Nation. Only 11 other States permit citi- 
zens to vote after only 6 months residence. 
Three States require 2 years and the re- 
mainder 1 year. 

For most Iowans no registration is required 
before election day. Thus, among these 
citizens, no votes are lost because of failure 
to register. All cities in which registration 
is required (those over 10,000 population) 
provide registration of a permanent nature. 
In these cities no new registration is needed 
unless a voter moves or fails to vote for 4 
consecutive years. State law allows for a 
temporary type of registration, which must 
be renewed every 4 years, but it is believed 
that no Iowa city uses this method at the 
present time. 

Another liberal provision of the Iowa law 
enables citizens to register at any time up 
to 9 days before an election. Many States 
close registration books 30 or more days 
before election. 

Iowa is not 1 of the 20 States that require 
a literacy test for voters; it is not 1 of the 8 
that deny the vote to paupers; it is not 1 of 
the 5 that collect a poll tax. For the citizen 
who cannot get to the polls Iowa has liberal 
provisions for registering, requesting a ballot 
and voting by mail. Four States—all with 
low voter participation—do not allow voting 
by mail at all. 

In nearly all these areas Iowa meets the 
standards suggested by the American Heri- 
tage Foundation and other organizations 
interested in promotion of voting. 

But, in the opinion of a committee of the 
American Bar Association, Iowa and most of 
her sister States fall short in one respect: 
No provision is made for a voter who moves 
to a new State shortly before a national 
election. 

This problem was eliminated for former 
Connecticut residents through a law per- 
mitting them to continue to vote in Con- 
necticut, for as long as 2 years, if they have 
not registered in other States. New residents 
of Wisconsin and Ohio now can vote for 
President, no matter how briefiy they have 
lived in those States. Missourians can vote 
for President after only 60 days and Cali- 
fornians after only 54 days. 

Iowa, to continue its tradition of encourag- 
ing the right to vote, should consider ex- 
tending the presidential franchise to new, 
and former, residents. 
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Dominy’s Appointmentment Tipoff to 
Repayment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, I can speak with some 
knowledge about the efficient and con- 
scientious way that Floyd E. Dominy, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, has carried out his responsibil- 
ities. Mr. Dominy, backed by many 
years of experience, has earned high re- 
spect among those who are concerned 
with reclamation matters for his forth- 
right direction of this Federal agency. 

I feel it is significant that an editorial 
in the Columbia Basin Herald of Janu- 
ary 18, 1961, pays tribute to Mr. Dominy. 
This newspaper, printed in Moses Lake, 
Wash., is located in the heart of the 
Columbia Basin project, where particu- 
larly difficult reclamation problems re- 
main to be solved. This newspaper has 
always attempted to treat Columbia 
Basin problems with complete fairness, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

DOMINY’sS APPORTIONMENT TIPOFF TO 
REPAYMENT 


The appointment of Floyd E. Dominy to 
continue in office as Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is a reward for a job 
well started but not completed. It also is a 
reward for forthrightness and straight shoot- 
ing in public office. 

Dominy was first appointed Commissioner 
more than a year ago by President Eisen- 
hower, a Republican. He continues on the 
job at the request of President-elect 
Kennedy, a Democrat. It’s a demonstration . 
of the nonpartisan nature of the reclamation 
program and the nonpolitical manner in 
which Dominy has directed it. 

Dominy’s domain is made up of hundreds 
of reclamation projects in the 17 Western 
States. The Columbia basin project may be 
the largest of these, but until Dominy took 
over its farmers had rarely seen the chief of 
the reclamation service. After only a year 
as Commissioner he is on speaking terms 
with many farmers up and down the basin. 

He came here last February and subjected 
himself to a series of open meetings with 
farmers on the controversial repayment con- 
tract issue. The farmers spoke their minds 
and Dominy spoke his. 

When a delegation of 19 men from the 
basin went to Washington in May to testify 
before the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on the same issue, Dominy 
was there and made himself available to 
them. Between committee sessions the basin 
men got to know him even better. 

When several members of the committee 
came to the basin in August to hold further 
hearings, Dominy came too. He met more 
farmers and became ever better acquainted. 
Even those who disagreed with his proposals 
for a new repayment contract agreed that 
they liked him and felt they had been fairly 
treated. 

This is the first time in the development 
of the basin project that a Reclamation Com- 
missioner has taken such a personal interest. 
His predecessors in office had visited the 
basin and one or two had made formal 
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speeches here, but none had ever engaged in 
rough and tumble debate and rubbed elbows 
with farmers as Dominy has. 

Dominy has made it clear that he is bound 
by law to do certain things, unpleasant 
though some of them may be, and he has 
carried out his responsibilities. Where the 
law allowed him discretion, he has used it 
in favor of settlers on the project. He has 
been criticized by power groups for being 
lenient in farmers’ repayment rates and by 
farmers for being unwilling to raise power 
rates to help pay for irrigation. But both 
power and irrigation factions have found 
him a squareshooter. 

Dominy is something unique in a public 
official. His blunt but friendly approach, 
his openness in his dealings and his pen- 
chant for laying it on the line and letting 
the chips fall where they may are qualities 
too seldom found jn government. It’s re- 
freshing to see them supported by the out- 
going administration and rewarded by the 
incoming one. 

The appointment should settle the dust 
in the repayment hassle. Though the ad- 
ministration is changing from one party to 
another, personnel of the House and Senate 
committee with which the basin has to deal 
remains virtually the same. Dominy’s posi- 
tion has been known for nearly a year, and 
his selection by Kennedy can be taken as an 
endorsement by the new administration of 
this position. . 

Dominy and the people under him in the 
Bureau have said they are ready any time 
to sit down and negotiate a new contract. 
Directors of the basin’s three irrigation dis- 
tricts have indicated, most of them, that they 
are willing to reopen negotiations. With the 
new administration now committed to 
Dominy, there is no reason for further de- 
lay. 





Local Action To Control Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


) 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
cantrol of pollution in our Nation’s 
rivers, lakes and other bodies of water 
has reached a critical stage. Some fore- 
casts indicate demand for water in the 
United States by the year 1980 will 
reach 600 billion gallons a day. There 
is, of course, a ceiling on available fresh 
water sources within our boundaries. 
By its nature, we cannot afford to abdi- 
cate responsibility for conservation and 
management of water resources. 

Persons immediately concerned with 
problems of pollution abatement at all 
levels of government are aware of the 
nature of the crisis. This was clearly in- 
dicated last month at the National Con- 
ference on Water Pollution here in the 
National Capital. I am pleased that one 
of the speakers at the conference was 
the Honorable M. James Gleason, chair- 
man of the Multnomah County Board 
of County Commissioners in my home 
State of Oregon. 

Multnomah County is an area which 
exemplifies the rapid trend of urbaniza- 
tion throughout the Nation. Its prob- 
lems in pollution control have been 
acute, and its steps toward solution have 
been progressive. Multnomah County 
has joined with adjoining counties of 
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Washington and Clackamas to form a 
tricounty sanitary authority to deal 
with their common pollution control 
problems. I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
with my remarks, portions of the message 
delivered by Mr. Gleason at the National 
Conference on Water Pollution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

For many years it was considered that 
sewers ended at city limits. But new think- 
ing came in the last three decades, 1930-60, 
as experience showed that population was 
moving into counties outside incorporated 
cities—thus forming large metropolitan 
areas. 

People and industries locating in these 
metropolitan areas regard the central city 
as the business and cultural center of their 
lives and operations. But they make their 
homes in the suburban districts. 

Two-thirds of the Nation’s growth in the 
past decade (1950-60) has been in these 
metropolitan areas outside the central city. 
In the United States there are at the pres- 
ent time, 54 million persons living outside 
the central city in the metropolitan areas. 
Another 57 million are living inside the city 
in the metropolitan areas. With the con- 
tinued expansion of growth outside of the 
central city, there is an urgency for services 
for which the population is willing to pay, 
and which it needs. Definitely there seems 
to be no inclination by these 54 million peo- 
ple to annex themselves to the central city. 
Frankly, there isn’t need to join the central 
city. There are other competent govern- 
mental structures which can provide serv- 
ices as needed and should provide them 
wherever the population is located. 

Because of rapid urbanization, county gov- 
ernment has had to change its thinking. It 
has moved from problems of a basically rural 
nature to an urban structure of services in 
all of these rapidly growing areas. This has 
come from the need to provide facilities such 
as streets, water, schools, water distribution 
and sewers and treatment plants. 

Counties are in a most enviable position 
to provide leadership in these fields. They 
are best able to be the coordinator among 
cities, districts, towns, and for other coun- 
ties because they are the larger of local gov- 
ernments. In reality, they already are co- 
ordinating many unified services, such as 
collecting taxes for the other levying bodies 
within the county. 

In control of water pollution all local 
governmental units must work together for 
a unified system. Only a unified system can 
bring fair and equitable rates that will pro- 
vide for construction, maintenance, and ex- 
pansion. Only such unification will prop- 
erly serve the population and the industries 
of the metropolitan area. Rates should be 
uniform for the entire area, so that no in- 
dividual or no one industry will have a 
trade advantage in its home market, 

The methods of financing public projects 
often have confused the average citizen. He 
has mistakenly believed that the total cost 
was to be the amount of the general obli- 
gation bonds issued. But he has overlooked 
or not been thoroughly acquainted with all 
the financing costs—interest, legal fees, etc. 
There is no bargain basement price on good 
pollution control. 

There is another evil. Too much of the 
thinking on Federal grants to communities 
has been on small unconnected plants that 
were uneconomical, could not provide for 
expansion of population or have a large 
enough unit to provide for proper main- 
tenance and operation. Often the result 
has been a continuation of the local pollu- 
tion problem, 

Let us look at our situation today: (1) 
In a report by Mr. Abel Wolman, in 1953, 
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he said, “It required nearly one-third of a 
century to eliminate cesspools and septic 
tanks in a large part of the congested area 
of the United States. Today we find that 
accomplishment has become negative. In 
the last 12 years we have put in more septic 
tanks and cesspools than we took out in the 
previous 40. We describe this situation as 
one that ‘crept up on us.’” This was from 
1941 to 1953 and the situation is twice as 
bad in 1960; (2) population in central cities 
and metropolitan areas are nearly equal— 
57 million in the city—54 million outside. 
The population outside the central city is 
growing almost six times as rapidly as it is 
inside the city. Within a very few years 
many millions more of the population will 
reside outside the central city than in it; 
(3) right now, today, there is an urgent 
demand and need for service for most of 
the 54 million who already live outside the 
central city; (4) right now there is an ever- 
present danger of disease as well as a low- 
ering of the standard of living for all unless 
service is provided; (5) when the need for 
service is properly presented, the public is 
willing to pay; (6) it is unrealistic to con- 
template the withholding of needed serv- 
ices to force annexation to central cities. 

With the above facts in mind, let us ex- 
amine our position and set a course that 
will provide the -needed protection to so- 
ciety and give it at a cost compatible with 
the benefits. 

As I see it, there are two alterntaive 
courses from which to choose. The first 
would superimpose another governmental 
unit (Metro) with its attendant costs and 
bureaucracy. The second would use the 
existing governmental units, cooperating on 
jobs too large for a single unit and without 
regard to arbitrary political boundaries. 

I choose the second course. It is far 
superior. I believe that reasonable, efficient 
Officials can cooperate and submerge local 
pride, that they will subordinate local feel- 
ing to a much needed and better solution of 
problems in the larger area. 

The counties, because they are the larger 
unit and are not so narrow in their bound- 
aries, are ideally suited to be the coordinat- 
ing party for projects that are larger in 
scope than cities but smaller than of river 
basin in size. 

In projects smaller than river basin areas 
you have to think in watershed or drainage 
area scope. A drainage area may encompass 
one or more counties, many cities and dis- 
tricts. A metropolitan area may possibly 
encompass more than one drainage area. 
The entire metropolitan area needs to be 
serviced by a unified system. The project 
needs to be engineered as one system, 
planned as one system, with rates designed 
for one system and managed as one system. 
Plants, interceptors, trunks, and laterals 
should be designed and built for the maxi- 
imum population forecast for the area. The 
most economical system is by gravity flow 
and should be handled and treated by the 
governmental unit best situated, regardless 
of what political boundaries are crossed. 

Much legislation is needed on both Fed- 
eral and State levels to make this possible. 
Federal legislation will be needed to provide: 
(1) Pollution control standards by US. Pub- 
lic Health; (2) combination of grants al- 
located to individual plants into a larger, 
more comprehensive program. Each alloca- 
tion allowable for small plants and inter- 
ceptors should be added together for a 
larger metropolitan plant and interceptor 
system; (3) establishment of a national in- 
vestment fund to provide long-term :financ- 
ing for prudent and necessary public works. 
This should be at reasonable interest rates, 
possibly with interest for the first few years 
waived and payment deferred until the sys- 
tem is built and operating. 

. Now for the State legislatures—what must 
they do? Legislation is needed to: (1) Al- 
low cities, counties, and individuals to con- 
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tract for design, transportation, and treat- 
ment of sewage; (2) allow master plans for 
sewage disposal in metropolitan areas, with 
enforcement that will prevent substandard 
construction in any section of the master 
system; (3) empower the State public health 
or State sanitary authority to enforce proper 
design, treatment, and transportation of 
sewage; (4) allow long range general obliga- 
tion and revenue bond financing if desired; 
(5) have State public health or State sani- 
tary authority inspection and enforcement 
of level of treatment, including infiltration 
of surface water. 

To accomplish this it is essential to have 
the highest type of local leadership. This 
requires: (1) There must be an awareness 
by public officials, city, county, district, etc., 
of the need for this type operation and the 
savings that a metropolitan unit will bring; 
(2) there must be an awareness of these 
needs and the desirability of the plan by all 
public information sources—newspapers, 
TV, radio, medical societies, service clubs, 
etc.; (3) there must be complete agreement 
by both public and officials as to (a) the 
need and (b) the benefits; (4) there must-be 
cooperative contracts between the affected 
public bodies covering cost, scope of services, 
charges, and all other basic elements; (5) 
there should be single engineering studies, 
design, and construction. 

In the matter of financing there are five 
possible courses. They are: (1) General ob- 
ligation bonds; (2) revenue bonds; (3) con- 
nection charges; (4) tax levy; (5) monthly 
charges. 

All of these may be used or any combina- 
tion used. But it is important that what- 
ever method of financing is chosen it should 
be engineered for sufficiency and fairness. 





Young Churchmen’s View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961. 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when we hear so much about juve- 
nile delinquency it was most gratifying 
to attend the Westmoreland Congrega- 
tional Church on Sunday, January 29, 
and hear the youngsters of that church 
conduct the entire service. 

I was so impressed with the content, 
delivery, and sincerity of the talks given 


by the three young people that I feel 


they should have wider circulation. 

Under leave to extend by remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting copies of the 
three addresses: one by Mary B. Squires 
on “Young Churchmen’s View”; one by 
John Mangis on “Youth Looks at Educa- 
tion”; and one by Bob Metcalf “Youth 
Looks at the World”: 

YOUNG CHURCHMEN’S VIEW 
(By Mary B. Squires) 

One name with which we are all familiar 
because of its prominent place in the news is 
Cape Canaveral. We all anxiously await the 
reports of the latest rockets when they are 
fired from this launching site because these 
launchings have been emphasized as an im- 
portant factor in our very survival. 

If the launchings are successful, men are 
praised for this victory, but if a failure is 
encountered, the incident is quickly forgot- 
ten because human nature makes us ashamed 
of failures. And yet a failure is the only 
way in which Wernher von Braun and other 


specialists can become truly victorious, for 
they, as all of us, learn most by experience 
and by mistakes. 

This learning by mistakes certainly does 
not only apply to the scientist and his 
rockets. We can apply this thought to our 
lives as well. In fact, we can look at our 
lives just as we look at rockets. Our launch- 
ing station is the home where, when we are 
young we are carefully cared for and pre- 
pared for the take-off into life. Our fuel is 
composed of several important elements, 
namely love and understanding provided by 
parents plus an element provided by a per- 
son who lived more than 1,900 years ago. 
Christ provided the world with the element 
of trust—a trust in God, a trust that can 
make all our lives so much simpler; for if 
we trust in God with all our heart and with 
all our mind and with all our strength we 
will be able to truly place our lives in His 
hands without fear. Even though Christ is 
not on earth to personally provide us with 
this element of our fuel, we do have a way of 
obtaining it—through the church. . 

Now that we have established the fuel, our 
launching is on its way. The launching of a 
person’s life could easily begin on the first 
day he is on his own, his first day at school. 
As he matures he passes into the second 
phase of his life, the second stage of our 
rocket, the teen years. The first stage is dis- 
carded with childlish games and toys but 
the fuel must generate as much as before, 
our fuel of love, understanding, and trust 
must not fail us in this important phase 
of life. 

Now comes the real test: Will the third 
stage of our rocket be able to carry on suc- 
cessfully when it drops the second? Will we 
be able to meet the challenges of adult Jife 
without using the excuses that were ‘tol- 
erated in our teens? Success can almost be 
guaranteed if the elements of our fuel have 
worked together, side by side—the home and 
church constantly strengthening, so that 
when the third stage is fired it proceeds 
without hesitation. 

We, the youth of the world, now in our 
rocket’s second stage, are probably in the 
most interesting, the most fun-filled, and yet 
perhaps the most dangerous stage of our 
rocket’s flight. Interesting, because we have 
not really established a set pattern for our- 
selves by going to an office from 9 to 5 every 
day. Our interests change as school sub- 
jects change from year to year, opening new 
worlds to us. The danger of this second 
stage lies in the fact that the success of our 
third stage depends upon the success of our 
second stage. We must now take advantage 
of every spark of fuel offered us—every 
loving gesture given us by our parents and 
every opportunity offered by our church. I 
feel our church, Westmoreland, has met this 
challenge of providing a powerful fuel by 
offering many worthwhile opportunities 
through the religious education department 
and the pilgrim fellowship groups. Here are 
the atoms forming the element of trust. 
From the Sunday school classes of our first 
stage to the weekly senior pilgrim fellowship 
meetings in our second stage, this trust is 
emphasized and held before us. Among the 
benefits offered, pilgrim fellowship provides 
the opportunity of accepting responsibility 
in our own church, in city, regional and 
national youth group work. 

By keeping the elements of our fuel gen- 
erating side by side—home and church work- 
ing together, the youth of the world can be 
assured of a successful flight through life. 


Yourn Looxs aT EDUCATION 
(By John Mangis) 

This morning the main theme is “Youth 
Looks at the World.” Within this theme my 
subject is “Youth Looks at Education.” In 
this area we, the youth of the church, are in 
a unique and somewhat difficult position. 
Living with today’s education every day, as 
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we do, we certainly know what we like and 
what we dislike about it, but we haven’t yet 
been “educated” enough to know what will 
benefit us‘most in the long run. To you who 
have more experience to look back upon than 
I, some of my comments and criticisms may 
‘seem shortsighted and naive but they repre- 
sent what I believe, and I hope, what the 
majority of teenagers today believe. I know 
that there are many educators in this con- 
gregation and I hope none of them will take 
what I am about to say personally, except in 
the case of any ideas I might have that would 
prove helpful to them. I address this espe- 
cially to Mr. Philip Perkins, the principal of 
my school, as this next week is exam week 
and no time to be at odds with the author- 
ities. 

I would like to speak today about two divi- 
sions of education: church education an 
school education. The basic theme, teach- 
ing us to live in the world, runs through 
both, but they are quite different. They 
may both use the most modern Classrooms, 
the best teaching methods, but their mes- 
sage is not the same. They both teach us 
how to live in the world, but one teaches us 
merely how to survive, while the other 
teaches us how to live with hope and mean- 
ing. 

There are many who think that a school 
education is enough, that we don’t need a 
church education. That, if we are equipped 
with the talents for earning a living, we can 
at least muddle through somehow. They 
ignore the fact that without God’s love and 
our acceptance of it life is cothing more 
than an empty husk. They ignore the part 
of man that needs a faith to help him, to 
sustain him. Teenagers especially are aware 
of this need. They may not manifest the 
symptoms of a Diogenes but they are search- 
ing all the same. And in this period of 
doubt, which everyone goes through, when 
nothing seems very secure, the church pro- 
vides a firm resting place, if it can but be 
found. And the church does not just wait 
around to be found. The educational pro- 
grams for this age group are formulated 
with the intention of helping the teenager 
explore the concepts and beliefs of Chris- 
tianity. Here I would like to quote from a 
board of education memo: “The seventh 
grade this year is studying ‘Jesus the 
Teacher.’ This course concentrates on the 
teachings of Jesus, his relations with people 
and His significance for us. The eighth 
grade is studying ‘Followers of the Way’ 
which presents the story of the church 
through the eyes of personalities important 
in the development, such as Paul and others 
through the time of the Reformation. The 
ninth grade, ‘Growing in Faith,’ which con- 
Siders the meaning of religion, how a person 
develops his faith, and our Christian beliefs. 
And the 10th through 12th grade class, 
‘Understanding the Bible.’” Through these 
programs the youth of the church are given 
guidance in feeling their way around in this 
new and confusing world of religion. 

I have one suggestion I would like the 
Board to consider when they draw up the 
curriculum for 1962-63. When I was in the 
junior high class we made a wonderful study 
of other religions and made trips to visit 
their worship services. This was only a part 
of the year’s course and I would like to see 
it made into a full year, because no one 
can ever know too much about his fellow 
men, and the area of religion is certainly one 
of our weak points. A study of other re- 
ligions also helps to bring home the ideas 
and peculiarities of our own religion. Some- 
time try getting up in front of a group of 
Jewish people and explaining that we don't 
really believe in three gods, and you will see 
exactly how much Congregational theology 
you actually do know. 

Church education fits us to live with men. 
It gives us guides for our daily life and a 
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hope for the world. It teaches us to live 
with hope and meaning. 

‘On the other side we have school educa- 
tion, the education which readies us to per- 
form the mechanical acts of earning 4 living. 
This education has become much more com- 
plex in the last 50 years. The really lucra- 
tive jobs these days, whose applicants are 
eagerly sought after, are the engineers and 
the physicists. I was reading the other day 
where there is a great demand for people 
with a Ph. D. in mathematics, and from the 
difficulties involved I can readily see why. 
It is a far cry from the day when all the 
“book-learnin’ ” anyone needed was the abil- 
ity to read and write and figure the profits. 
The titles of coursés being offered at the col- 
leges today are formidable to the point of 
discouragement. Here are a few samples 
from college catalogs I have at home: 
theories of personality, thermodynamics and 
statistical mechanics, astrophysics, program- 
ing a digital computer, metallurgical engi- 
neering, applied aerodynamics, to name but 
a few. 

I have just gone through the process of 
applying to colleges and I know how hard 
it is becoming to get in, and how competi- 
tive education is becoming, although I don’t 
think it will ever come to the situation 
which exists now in India, where there are 
10 qualified students for every available 
place in high school, not to mention the 
colleges and universities. The emphasis now 
in American colleges is on the well-rounded 
student. How one can come to hate that 
phrase. I agree with the man who said, 
“The devil with these well-rounded people; 
give me a man with a few rough edges and 
ideas of his own, who won’t roll when he’s 
pushed.” There is certainly something to 
be said for the guy who can sing, act, play 
football, and also maintain a fairly respect- 
able average gradewise, but it is the odd- 
balls, who may not be good at anything 
except math or early British history, those 
who won’t roll when pushed who make the 
great contributions to this world and be- 
come the outstanding men. I am not for 
one instant saying that the schools should 
cut out all extracurricular activities and 
have everyone take more subjects. I am all 
for those extras which give a person other 
interests. I have talked with students from 
other countries, especially from Europe, 
where there is no such thing as an extra- 
curricular activity, and classes are held 6 
days a week. They say that they prefer our 
system. At home they take many more 
subjects than we do each year, but they do 
not cover them nearly so thoroughly. 

My main comment on our education to- 
day is that it’s fine. I like it. And most 
everyone I’ve talked to likes it. All of 
these articels about how Johnnie can’t read, 
and how we’re behind the Russians in sci- 
ence don’t seem too valid to me. I learned 
to read so well and liked it so much that 
I literally read my eyes out and had to 
have glasses when I was in the fifth grade. 
As to the science lag, it is partly true. 
Science teaching in this country has not 
kept pace with the advances in the subject. 
This year I have had the chance to take 


the new physics course, now in its second . 


year, put out by the Physical Science Study 
Committee. It is still being developed but 
it is a very good course and when present 
science courses are brought up to date to 
correspond to it we will have a truly fine 
program. As I said, I have no general 
formula for our education system 
better; I like it as it is. What I do have 
a formula for is the problem of world rela- 
tions. This may sound like I’m trying to 
steal Bob’s topic, which is foreign affairs, 
but this idea really falls under my area, 
education. 


To get the peoples of the world closer to- 
gether, get them to Know one another, inti- 
mately, 


Last winter I had a Mexican boy 
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stay in my home for 2 months and last sum- 
mer went to visit him in his home in Mexico 
City. Julian, Jesus, Hector, Carlos, Aurora, 
Carmele, Kika, Griselda, Jose Luis—I could 
go on for an hour naming the many friends 
I have in Mexico. And I mean good friends. 
Anytime I am in Mexico I can stay with 
any one of them, and if ever they come to 
Washington, I would be honored to have 
them stay in my home. While I was in 
Mexico I did not just go sightseeing and buy 
souvenirs, although I did that frequently. 
I lived in a Mexican home and came to know 
the people, and I mean all the people—from 
Julian’s father to the mailman. And when 
we went sightseeing or when I was buying 
souvenirs I talked to the people. In one 
market I talked for more than an hour after 
I had spent all of my money. Between 
classes at Collegio Madrid, where I taught 
English, I talked to people, teachers and 
students both. I am very fortunate in that 
for the past 4 years I have had a Spaniard 
as a Spanish teacher and as a result I learned 
enough Spanish to be able to speak to every- 
one while I was in Mexico, not just those 
who spoke English. I found that the people 
of other countries are as anxious to learn 
about us as we are to learn about them. The 
best time of life to see other countries is 
during your youth. Then you are still easily 
impressed and do not hold so strongly to a 
set pattern of thought. You make friends 
much more easily and have a different free- 
dom than an older person. I think that if 
we had universal youth education about the 
peoples of other lands, if we had more ex- 
change students to come back and report 
their experiences, that foreign problems 
would just melt away. 

Let me say in conclusion that ell three— 
church education, school education, and 
person-to-person education with people of 
other lands—are vital to our future, There 
is much to be done in all three fields, and 
the youth of today realize it. 


YouTH LOOKS AT THE WORLD 
(By Bob Metcalf) 


Youth looks at the world—a world of un- 
rest, upheaval, and tension. Teenagers of 
today have always lived in a crisis-ridden, 
fast-moving world. One crisis has followed 
another: World War II, the Korean conflict, 
the continuing cold war, the threat of atomic 
annihilation, and revolution and rebellion 
throughout the world. 

We indeed have lived in revolutionary 
times. On every hand we have observed the 
birth pangs of social, economic, and political 
change. The problem is that the world has 
changed so fast we have scarcely been able 
to keep up with it. We have moved so 
rapidly scientifically that the problem of 
social lag has been even greater than it was 
in previous periods of history. We are now 
living in an Atlas-missilé age with model-T 
social institutions. 

The social institutions are straining to 
keep up. Cultures have long been evolving 
from simple economies to complex ones. 
This process always has brought about dis- 
location, confusion, and readjustment. To- 
day cultures try to make changes in 10 years 
that formerly took 500 or 2,000 years. 

Communication is an important factor in 
creating such change. The advent of radio, 
television, rapid transportation, and increas- 
ing literacy has meant that peoples in all 
corners of the earth have become more and 
more aware of what is occurring in all parts 
of our world, Reports released in Kansas 
about rotting food siirpluses become front 
page news in Calcutta the very next day. 

This is the world we have known—a world 
of crisis and rapid change. James Reston, 
the Pulitzer Prize winner, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Times, said 
that since it is the only world young people 
have known they may be in a key position. 
Having grown up side by side with this new 
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world and not being chained to the past, we 
may be better able to find the answers to 
some of the world’s problems. 

We have a real responsibility to under- 
stand our world and to work out new tech- 
niques and institutions that can make life 
in the second half of the 20th century 
manageable—or even possible, Perhaps the 
present revolutionary forces are evidences 
that God is still and ever at work in the 
world. We as God’s implements can induce 
change reflecting His will. 

In August of 1958 the General Council of 
the United Christian Youth Movement is- 
sued an Official statement entitled “Moral 
and Theological Bases for Christian Action 
in International Affairs.” Out of beliefs 
such as those expressed in this document 
Christian concern in certain areas arises. 
It states that we need further development 
of specific action immediately related to for- 
eign policy and international affairs. It 
continues that it is not enough to proclaim 
war as the supreme sin. Knowing this, we 
must work to root out the causes of war— 
personal and social, psychological and ideo- 
logical, cultural and military, economic and 
political. 

A concern in international affairs that 
does not result in facing the hard problems 
of peace is no more helpful than wishing the 
world at peace. Christian young people who 
are sincerely interested in advancing the 
cause of peace will not be content with a 
naive involvement in the promotion of peace 
programs or world friendship projects that 
do not cause them to consider seriously the 
underlying issues. 

One of these underlying issues is the rec- 
ognition of human rights. After decades of 
comparatively slow-moving, gradual prog- 
ress, the pressures of human demands and 
world opinion are pushing this Nation to 
do in a few years what many would prefer 
to do over a lifetime or not at all. Inte- 
grated schools, integrated housing, and in- 
tegrated churches are factors of social ad- 
justment which are receiving major atten- 
tion. Evidence of the same basic human 
problems is seen in reports of race riots in 
London or Bombay or in the Africans’ cry 
of “Africa for the Africans.” 

This problem of respect for minority rights 
is a major item of unfinished business be- 
fore the nations of the world. Informed and 
concerned young people have a role to play 
here. 

Another international issue we face is 
that of economic aid and development for 
foreign countries. To save our own skins 
and to. avoid being “the richest nation in the 
graveyard” our Government wisely has en- 
gaged in many programs of assistance rang- 
ing from the Marshall plan to the continu- 
ing mutual security programs. President 
Kennedy proposed during his campaign an 
International Youth Service. This would 
send young college graduates to underde- 
veloped countries as teachers and technical 
advisers. 

With the coming of the atomic age and 
missile era the destructive power of military 
weapons has become almost indescribable. 
That the control and reduction of arma- 
ments is one of the gravest issues we face 
is self-evident. : 

This brings us to another of the most 
crucial issues of all—nationalism versus in- 
ternationalism. Older nations as well as 
the newer nations which are emerging are 
jealous of their every prerogative. Yet it 
seems clear that workable arms agreements 
cannot be made without surrender of some 
sovereignty. Are we prepared to face these 
questions: Is the institution of the nation- 
state adequate for the nuclear-space age? 
Can international law be formulated and en- 
forced so as to compel nations to submit 
their disputes to world courts and abide by 
their decisions? Can this be done without 
destroying the nation-state? Can such a 
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required system be developed and accepted 
in time? For our very survival these ques- 
tions must be resolved by our generation. 

To make these questions even more urgent 
is the issue of the space frontier. In just a 
few years man will be on the Moon. Will 
the Moon be up for grabs? Will Mars and 
Venus be divided and colonized by the 
powers of the Earth as was Africa for 300 
years? Are we going to find ourselves ex- 
porting national rivalries and tensions to 
other planets? 

It is the task of youth to think of such 
questions and to understand the nature of 
the world’s difficulties. For these are some 
of the issues we face. 

In these few minutes I have tried to point 
out how youth looks at the world. During 
our entire, short lives we have been in the 
midst of world crises. We are in a world in 
which physical and social change is racing 
on at a speed faster than at any time in 
history. 

Since we are faced with a crisis-ridden, 
fast-moving world maybe it is good that we 
have grown up under these circumstances. 
Perhaps this will prepare us to face the 
world’s problems and find the solutions to 
them. 

We do live in a perilous age. But to ex- 
press it in the words of President Kennedy 
in his inaugural address, “we would not ex- 
change places with any other people or any 
other generation.” 

The job facing youth is overwhelming. 
Faith and courage we must have. We pray 
that through God’s guidance we will be 
shown the way to bring nearer to reality 
Jesus’ prayer “Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done.” 





What Money Won’t Buy 
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Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial that I believe to be of interest to 
my colleagues in considering legislation 
that will soon be coming before us, I 
offer a well-written and throught-pro- 
voking editorial from the Miles City 
Daily Star, Miles City, Mont.: 

WHat Money Won't Buy 


New York State is an especially prosperous 
one, but it does have some depressed areas. 
So the Business Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse did a study in the hope 
of finding a cure. 

The findings cast grave doubts on the wis- 
dom of a Federal handout to rehabilitate 
depressed areas. The research group says 
there is reason to believe that subsidizing 
construction of new plants in sagging towns 
and cities won’t stop the sag. 

Besides, it warns, industry is usually drawn 
away from communities that already have 
it. Little new industry is created. This is 
serious, as the New England towns that lost 
industry to the South under such conditions 
now knew. 

And so the danger is that Congress will 
be called upon_to act on a program to spend 
many millions to rob some communities of 
industries for the benefit of other communi- 
ties. And, of course, the robbed communi- 
ties will be expected to pay their share of 
the taxes for the program to strip them of 
jobs. 
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Then what is the answer? The group 
reports: 

“The primary responsibility for finding 
adaptation to excess unemployment or low 
income will, in our view, always rest with 
the community.” 

Cities and states will recover or grow, the 
group says, depending “on their ability to 
supply private industry with a profitable 
location.” 

Look to your business climate, improve it, 
and advertise it is the research group’s recipe. 

We might add that government economy 
and national tax rates that permit expan- 
sion would do a lot to create enough indus- 
try to go around without shifting it from 
one place to another, creating new depressed 
areas while curing old ones. 





The Berliner Illustrirte Resurrection 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith a message to the 
United States from the first postwar is- 
sue of the Berliner Illustrirte. These 
few words contained on the first page 
of this reborn magazine to the friends 
of Germany in the United States are 
most appropriate. 

This magazine knows what it means 
to have friends. It was not only sup- 
pressed by Adolph Hitler but it was ap- 
propriated by Adolph Hitler. Its name 
was changed by Adolph Hitler. For 51 
years this magazine was known as the 
Berliner Illustrirte; however, in 1941 
when the Nazis illegally took charge of 
this magazine, they inserted an “e” to 
the name and made the spelling Illus- 
trierte. Back in 1933 when this maga- 
zine was suppressed, its last page was 
No. 136. This new edition begins with 
page 137. The current issue sent to 
every Member of Congress is dedicated 
to our new President and to America. 
Its message, which I include, tells of the 
faith the people in Berlin have in our 
people and their belief that we will pro- 
tect them against the Communist tide 
that surrounds them. 


Mr. Speaker I, for one American, am 
determined that these people, isolated 
from their flesh and blood by the unwise 
and unfair Yalta and Potsdam Agree- 
ments, will not be misplaced. 


Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, I heard the 
President reaffirm his determination 
that Berlin will be free and that the 50 
stars which now protect this city will re- 
main as a symbol of our determination 
not to break faith with these gallant in- 
habitants of this once great capital of a 
great nation and of a great people. 

The message follows: 

MESSAGE FROM THE BERLINER ILLUSTRIRTE 

This is a special edition of the Berliner 
Illustrirte for the United States. Two hun- 
dred thousand copies are being mailed to 
leaders in all walks of American life. It is 
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our message of friendship, a renewed Berlin 
pledge in the cause of liberty. This is the 
first edition of the Berliner Dlustrirte in 
many long years. The ne first ap- 
peared on the streets of Berlin in 1890, pro- 
duced by the House of Ullistein. In 1933 the 
Nazis seized the B.I. and made it an instru- 
ment of Hitler’s brown tyranny over Europe. 

Today, with the red banner flying over the 
Brandenburg Gate, where once again peace 
and freedom in the world are at stake, we 
do not choose silence. The Soviets and 
their German puppets desire to split our 
country forever, to make Berlin the Red 
Capital of Europe. They are well aware that 
whoever rules in Berlin will, one day, rule all 
Germany. 

We Berliners know that we cannot defend 
Berlin with sweat and printer’s ink alone. 
But we are proud of our right of freedom of 
speech, today above all when tyrants in this 
same city wish to strangle us into silence. 

For this reason the reborn House of Ull- 
stein produces this special edition, and we 
send it to people who have already proved 
they are our friends. This is both the story 
of Berlin, and our way of expressing grati- 
tude to all in the free world who have re- 
mained true to us. 

The Evrrors. 





Extension of Benefits of the Retired 
Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to extend the 
benefits of the Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act to certain 
retired employees entitled to deferred 
annuity. 

During the last Congress we enacted 
Public Law 86-724, and to be eligible 
for benefits under this law, an employee 
must have retired on an immediate an- 
nuity after at least 12 years of service, 
or for disability. An immediate annuity 
is one which begins to accrue no later 
than 1 month after the date of the 
employee’s separation. 

To cite one example of the inequity of 
this law, one individual in my district 
left Government employment on Oc- 
tober 19, 1956, at the age of 61, after 25 
years, 7 months, and 4 days of service. 
Under the provisions of the Retirement 
Act in effect at that time, however, he 
was not eligible to begin receiving an an- 
nuity until he reached age 62. His an- 
nuity commenced on August 1, 1957, the 
lst day of the month following his 62d 
birthday. Since this was more than 1 
month after the date of his separation, 
his annuity was a deferred annuity, and 
he therefore is not eligible to enroll in a 
health benefits plan under the Retired 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act. 

Public Law 86-724 imposes the imme- 
diate annuity requirement by incorpo- 
rating the same eligibility requirements 
for persons who retired before July 1, 
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1960, as were spelled out in Public Law 
86~-382—the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959—for employees re- 
tiring after July 1, 1960. Such em- 
ployees, must, among other conditions, 
retire on an immediate annuity in order 
to continue after retirement the health 
benefits protection they had as em- 
ployees. ; 
It is the purpose of my bill to correct 
this inequity, and I strongly urge that 
serious consideration be given to the 
passage of this corrective legislation. 





New Farm Leaders for a New Era 
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Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
once again my privilege and pleasure to 
bring to the attention of the membership 
National Future Farmers of America 
Week, which will be celebrated this year 
from February 18 to 25. This organiza- 
tion composed as it is of young men who 
will be responsible for the future expan- 
sion and prosperity of American agri- 
culture, is certainly deserving of our 
consideration. 

The Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization, which was launched at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in 1938, has now grown 
to approximately 380,000 active members 
in 9,000 chapters located in farming 
areas throughout the 50 States and 
Puerto-Rico. In order to be eligible for 
membership a boy must be studying vo- 
cational agriculture in a public second- 
ary school. The FFA is sponsored by 
the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in cooperation with various State boards 
for vocational education and local high 
school departments of vocational agri- 
culture. : 

In the Second District of Kentucky, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
there are many chapters of the Future 
Farmers of America, and I know from 
personal experience the immeasurable 
influence for good these boys exert on 
their rural communities. It is a pleasure 
to visit with these young men and their 
families when I travel throughout Ken- 
tucky, and it is truly gratifying to ob- 
serve their enthusiasm for farming as a 
vital and satisfying way of life. 

When we stop and reflect that agri- 
culture is the Nation’s largest single 
industry, that it is basic to our economic 
and social stability, and that more than 
a third of our working force is employed 

“in the production, processing and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products, we 
begin to realize how essential it is that 
this country have a constant supply of 
new farmers each year. These young 
men must be experienced and trained 
in all the complexities of modern farm- 
ing operations, for today’s successful 
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farmer must have skill in science, busi- 
ness, mechanics, and other technological 
advances which the industry has under- 
gone in recent years. In addition, he 
is expected to be capable of leadership 
in the affairs of the community as fre- 
quently he is the man of education, sub- 
stance and stability to whom others look 
for guidance in promoting programs 
beneficial to all. The local FFA chap- 
ters provide the technical training that 
is so necessary for success under modern 
conditions, and they also instill in the 
boy the ideal of public service which 
makes the youth a good citizen as well 
as a good farmer. To illustrate the 
emphasis the FFA places on training, 
each member is required to conduct a 
farming program at home or on another 
farm and this program is designed to 
operate at a profit. Using this method 
the Future Farmer may expand his 
farming enterprises as he learns, and by 
the time he has completed his schooling 
he will be successfully established in a 
farming career. : 

The theme for the observance of FFA 
Week this year is “Developing New 
Leaders for a New Era.” This is most 
appropriate for in an age of ever- 
expanding population when the hungry 
of the world look to America with hope 
we will need new agricultural leaders 
who are prepared and unafraid to under- 
take the responsibilities of this new era. 
Not only must we insure that our own 
citizens have an adequate diet, but we 
must accept the problem of the under- 
nourished of other nations. To face this 
challenge with wisdom and compassion, 
we must rely on the new generation— 
the Future Farmers of America. To 
these young men belong the “heritage 
of the past and the strength of the fu- 
ture.” As an affirmation of their faith 
in the future, the FFA Creed begins: 

I believe in the future of farming, with a 
faith born not of words but of deeds. 


It is indeed a pleasure to commend the 
Future Farmers of America and their 
leaders on the vital role they are playing 
in America’s future. 





John N. Irwin II Awarded Medal of 
Freedom 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, a constituent of mine, John N. 
Irwin II, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Af- 
fairs, was awarded the Medal of Free- 
dom, the highest civilian award within 
the power of the Secretary of Defense to 
make in peacetime. The award was 
made in the presence of Secretary of 
State Herter, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and numerous 
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others. I was honored to have been 
present at this ceremony. The citation 
was read by Lt. Col. John Eisenhower 
and I should like to include it in the 
ReEcorD. It reads as follows: 

John N. Irwin II, for outstanding contri- 
butions to the security of this Nation and 
the free world. As Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense and more recently as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (International Se- 
curity Affairs), Mr. Irwin has worked tire- 
lessely in furthering the solidarity of our 
alliances with friendly nations. Through his 
breadth of vision and leadership, far- 
reaching programs for improving .the free 
world’s military power have been instituted. 
His patriotic devotion to duty, his acumen, 
and his sound judgment have contributed 
immeasurably to the resolution of problems 
in connection with arms control and the 
modernization of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. His considered analysis of the 
multiple views forming the basis for defense 
contributions to the deliberations of the Na- 
tional Security Council Planning Board, his 
tactful and competent resolution of differ- 
ences, and his comprehensive and searching 
recommendations have been invaluable in 
the formulation of national security policy. 
For these and his many other contributions 
to the national security, I take great pleasure 
in awarding to him the Medal of Freedom. 


This award to John Irwin is a token 
of the outstanding contribution he has 
made to our Government. He repre- 
sents the highest kind of public service 
and he has left the Defense Department 
with the high regard of everyone with 
whom he has worked and with a “well 
done” from each of the services that 
were a part of his responsibility, 

On the international front John Ir- 
win’s work was just as outstanding. 
The testimony of the Secretary of State 
at the ceremony was a tribute to the 
results that John Irwin was able to 
achieve. 

One of the things that makes service 
in the Congress so rewarding is having 
as one’s constituents men like John Ir- 
win. One of the things that makes our 
country strong is having in the Govern- 
ment service men like John Irwin. He 
returns to private life with the highest 
esteem of all of Washington. 





A Road Out of the Slums 
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HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important educational projects 
in our history has recently been under- 
taken by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. It is called “Higher 
Horizons.” Its success has proved that 
America will move forward more rapidly 
with the complete integration of its edu- 
cational system. This goal our great 
President has recently endorsed. 

“Higher Horizons” was put into opera- 
tion as a pilot project in the schools of 
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the district which I have the honor to 

represent. 

The great national weekly, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, in its issue of Febru- 
ary 4, 1961, in a most significant article 
by Carl T. Rowan, explains this step 
forward in American history. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

A Roap OvT or THE SLUMS—A REPORT ON 
New York City’s BoLp ATTEMPT TO PROVIDE 
CULTURE FOR UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN 

(By Carl T. Rowan) 

Four years ago Hector Motroni was a be- 
wildered lad of 12, groping about in a 
confusing new world. With his mother and 
brother, he had just left Cuba to begin a 
new life in the United States. 


Hector’s father was dead. His mother 
had been’ supporting the family on 
$20 a week. Cuba was wading deeper 


into political chaos. Surely, the Motronis 
figured, there was more hope in the States. 
They moved into a New York City neighbor- 
hood that some would call a melting pot, 
others a slum—a neighborhood crowded with 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes, Chinese; people of 
many creeds, and a variety of immigrants 
trying to find their place under the sun. 

Someone assured Hector that there is a 
treasury of hope in the United States, but 
that education is the key to it. So while 
Mrs. Motroni supported the family on a new 
$50-a-week job as a garment. worker, 
Hector concentrated on studies. But like 
thousands of other youngsters in the big- 
city schools of America, Hector Motroni was 
in trouble. “I didn’t understand anything,” 
he recalls. “In Cuba we learned everything 
by memory, nothing by understanding. And 
my English was horrible. I thought I could 
never learn English.” 

Intelligence tests indicated Hector was 
normal, but his language and family eco- 
nomic problems were such that he might 
easily have drifted in mediocrity until he 
quit or was pushed out of high school. But 
Hector is not drifting in mediocity today. 
He is one of the top juniors at Manhattan’s 
George Washington High School. Hector’s 
enthusiasm and determination enable him 
to achieve at a level far greater than young- 
sters with no language handicap who score 
several points higher on IQ “ests. He gets 
grades of 95 in English and is almost 
a cinch to go to college—on a scholarship 
and on the money he earns working week- 
ends. 

Hector Motroni doesn’t hesitate when you 
ask how he was helped. “It was the proj- 
ect,” he says. If you stay around George 
Washington long enough, you’ll hear many 
more students praise “the project.” 

A pretty, slender girl whose parents di- 
vorced when she was seven says, “The 
project got me out of the candy store where 
I wasted a whole year; it talked my father 
into putting his foot down and making me 
straighten up. Now I’m going to be a law- 
yer. I’m real grateful.” 

A dimple-cheeked Negro girl says, “I had 
a real inferiority complex, I guess. I figured 
I was so uncultured, The project took me 
to operas and Broadway plays. Now I can 
meet and converse with educated, cultured 
people without trembling with fear.” 

Just what is “the project”? It is prob- 
ably the boldest, most far-reaching attempt 
in the Nation to lift the horizons of young- 
sters whose drive and ambition have been 
stifled by the cultural and economic pov- 
erty of the neighborhoods in which they 
live. They are the slum kids—Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, American Indians, the for- 
eign-born—children of the “blackboard 
jungle,” where heretofore no one has really 
tried to identify and to motivate youngsters 
of potentially great achievement. Higher 
Horizons, which is the name New York’s 
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Board of Education uses for the project is 
their chance. 

In just 4 years the project has shown that 
where educators are willing—and have a sur- 
prisingly small amount of money and per- 
sonnel with which to work—they can make 
proud, ambitious citizens out of potential 
street-gang members, taxpayers out of candi- 
dates for relief and welfare rolls, and Ivy 
League students out of boys who, unaided, 
might become alumni of Sing Sing. 

In the graduating class at George Wash- 
ington last summer, there were 50 recipients 
of academic degrees who are living proof of 
this. These college-bound youngsters had 
entered George Washington from a problem 
school that in the days before Higher Hori- 
zons was noted primarily for sending dull- 
ards and disciplinary problems on to high 
school. As early as March, schools like Am- 
herst, the University of Michigan, Hampton 
Institute, and New York University had ac- 
cepted some of them. One, a Negro girl, 
wrote to Daniel Schreiber, coordinator of 
Higher Horizons for the board of education: 

“Dear Mr, SCHREIBER: Last month I won 
a 4-year college scholarship to any college I 
wish to go to. I won it by making a speech, 
Freedom Moves Forward Through Educa- 
tion. I represented New York and com- 
peted against girls from other States. Wish 
you were there.” 

You talk with these youngsters, as I did, 
and weigh their accomplishments against 
the background from which they came, and 
you are tempted to think in terms of mira- 
cles. But Higher Horizons is no miracle. 
It is simply a double measure of instruction 
in the areas where it is most needed, and a 
program which exposes the youngsters to 
something more than the ugly world of 
apathy, frustration, and cruelty that is all 
many of them ever have known. 

Few people who have not lived in the 
world of deprivation understand how un- 
palatable algebra can be on an empty 
stomach, or how difficult it is to diagram 
a@ sentence while a drunken father harasses 
six brothers and sisters in a dingy three- 
room apartment. 

It is difficult for people who never have 
lived in a slum neighborhood to understand 
the simple courage that sometimes is re- 
quired for a youngster to display an open 
interest in learning or culture. 

“They would call me a sissy because I got 
good grades,” a Puerto Rican boy told me. 

“She wants to be white,” was the candy- 
store taunt hurled at a Negro girl because 
she pronounced “either” as “eye-ther” and 
“neither” as ‘“nye-ther.” 

Trim, vivacious Barbara Blondell, whose 
neighborhood she describes simply as “not 
the best,’’ says she took a fierce ribbing when 
she first began to go to the opera and on 
other cultural jaunts arranged through the 
project. 

“The kids would make fun of me, use my 
initials and say, ‘Here comes B.B.—the Big 
Brain.’ The ones teasing me were mostly 
boys who already had quit school. They 
seemed to have a block against anything edu- 
cational,” explains Barbara. 

“They really razzed me about the opera. 
Then I brought home the libretto of “The 
Mikado,” and some of the people in the 
neighborhood were fascinated. Now I’ve got 
practically the whole neighborhood going to 
the opera.” 

This young woman, whose parents were 
divorced when she was a first-grader, asserts 
confidently that her neighbors “respect me 
much more now—far more than if I had 
wilted under their teasing and accepted the 
anticulture standard of the pack.” 

Ironically, higher horizons was begun be- 
cause of a U.S. Supreme Court decision that 
most people seem to think applied only to 
the Deep South. After the 1954 ruling out- 
lawing enforced racial separation in public 
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schools, New York City was challenged to 
end what was in fact a form of segregation 
as rigid as anything in Dixie. Because of 
residential segregation, not only were Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans attending segregated 
schools, but an investigation showed that 
the education offered them had deteriorated 
steadily for 20 years or more—as evidenced 
by a disastrously rapid turnover of ‘teachers, 
the high percentage of substitute teachers, 
the paucity of classes for the gifted and the 
aged buildings with their obsolete equip- 
ment. Beyond that, leaders of minority 
groups knew that New York long had oper- 
ated under the “good riddance” policy that 
is being employed in most big cities. Under 
this policy, compulsory school attendance 
laws are discretely overlooked in underpriv- 
ileged neighborhoods and youngsters are pro- 
moted whether they learn or not—just to get 
them out of the school as quickly as possible. 

The board of education set up a special 
commission on integration, and New Yorkers 
became involved in bitter debate over pro- 
posals to rezone some schoo] districts so as 
to provide a greater measure of physical de- 
segregation. But some commission members 
were worried about a more fundamental 
problem. They were aware that the young- 
sters going to college from New York’s pub- 
lic schools are not necessarily the brainiest 
or most gifted to pass through the class- 
rooms. They are the youngsters with the 
wealthiest parents, who live in the best 
neighborhoods, and who inherit a tradition 
of higher education. Few children from 
neighborhoods of economic deprivation go 
on to college, and the percentage completing 
high school has been disturbingly small. 

Richard L. Plaut, president of the Na- 
tional Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students, reports that the general 
educational picture has been so bad in 
minority group neighborhoods that a child 
with a measured IQ of 105 in the third grade 
is likely to drop back to 95 or even 90 by the 
seventh grade. After a survey of the grad- 
uating classes in 32 northern schools in 
which a third of the 10,400 graduates were 
Negroes, Plaut and an associate reported 
that in terms of class standing, white stu- 
dents did 15 times as well as Negroes, and 
that only 24 of the 3,300 Negro students— 
less than 1 out of 100—were fully qualified 
for college admission. Racialists use statis- 
tics of this sort to support theories of capa- 
bilities and supremacy according to color of 
skin. 

Henry Hillson, the principal at George 
Washington High, explained the situation 
at his school: 

“Our enrollment has been multiracial for 
years, but I’d be lying if I told you that our 
Negro students ‘have been truly integrated. 
Negroes coming in from academically in- 
ferior junior high schools in substandard 
neighborhoods have been testing an average 
of 20 IQ points behind whites from better 
schools and neighborhoods, and 3 to 4 years 
behind them in reading. 

“We could integrate our students in the 
band or on athletic teams, but not in the 
classroom. You just can’t teach a group 
in which there is that much difference in 
background and ability and do justice to 
anyone. So it is obvious that merely to 
give these Negro youngsters the same 
education as whites, even in the same 
school, is not the answer. These deprived 
children need more.” 

Hillson was quick to assert, however, 
that “talk of racial inferiority is trash— 
pure nonsense, When kids come from the 
kind of community Harlem is, where the 
level of education is so low, where there 
is hostility between adults and children, 
where family conversation is about mat- 
ters that are so routine, where parents have 
no appreciation of achievement, it is inevi- 
table that instead of a child’s experiences 
becoming enriched they get poorer.” — 
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It was obvious that the schools couldn’t 
change Harlem very rapidly. Could they 
change its youngsters? Could they inspire 
these children to lift their horizons beyond 
Harlem? : 

Dr. Morris Krugman, director of the city’s 
division of educational and vocational guid- 
ance, argued that the schools ought to try, 
and he spelled out a pilot project. Dr. J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, director of the bureau 
of educational research, Plaut, and several 
others were equally enthusiastic. They rec- 
ommended that the board of education spon- 
sor jointly a demonstration project in early 
identification and intensified continued 

~ guidance of able students from underprivi- 
leged neighborhoods. In March 1956, both 
the commission on integration and the 
board of education gave their approval. 

Guidance was not a brandnew idea, of 
course, for the New York schools already had 
such a program. But New York had only 
1 full-time counselor for each 1,200 stu- 
dents, a glaringly inadequate situation simi- 
lar to that existing in most other big cities. 
And virtually no one was taking the trouble 
to talk to parents or ministers, or to visit 
homes and try to solve student problems at 
their source. This the project aimed to 
correct. 

As in most other cities, New York school- 
men had more ideas than money. But the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students and the college entrance 
examination board agreed to share the ini- 
tial cost, and a search was begun for the 
right pilot school, Educators wanted a 
junior high school with an interracial stu- 
dent body of boys and girls from lower class 
neighborhoods, with an outstanding prin- 
cipal and counselor and with access to a 
good academic high school. 

It was agreed that 50-year-old Daniel 
Schreiber was the right principal and that 
his Manhattanville Junior High School 
(J.H.S. 43), at 129th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, more than met the requirements. 
Its student body of about 1,500 was 45 per- 
cent Negro, 40 percent Puerto Rican and 15 
percent. white and others. Many of the 
youngsters were illegitimate; an appalling 
number came from broken homes; some, of 
course, were from solid lower middle-class 
homes. But almost all bore some mark of 
that curious tangle of pathos that is the 
ghetto. Of one graduating class of 470, a 
mere 18 wound up in full-time college at- 
tendance. In short, J.H.S. 43 was part of 
“the blackboard jungle.” Several 43” teen- 
agers were involved in the 1957 gang wars in 
which an innocent polio victim 15-year-old 
Michael Farmer, was stabbed to death. The 
“umbrella mah” of the horrible New York 

.- murders in the summer of 1959 was a former 
“43” student. 

From J.H.S. 43, project students would go 
to George Washington, a high school that 
was built as a showplace in 1924 when it 
catered so exclusively to the elite that it be- 
came known as “the country club.” Some 
85 percent of its graduates once went on to 
Harvard, Amherst, and similar institutions. 
Time and migration had made it a melting 
pot, and now its 5,000 students represent 50 
nationalities, about 30 percent of them 
American Negroes and 10 percent Puerto 
Ricans. ; 

Some observers concluded that looking for 
lost potential at J.H.S. 43 was like digging 
for gold in a sawdust pit, but in the fall of 
1956 the project team moved ahead boldly. 
Full-time counselors were added to provide 
1 for every 375 students; funds were pro- 
vided for a part-time psychiatirst, psycholo- 
gist, and social worker. Extra teachers were 
assigned to remedial arithmetic and reading, 
to foreign languages and one to the area of 
educational and cultural enrichment, Ar- 
rangements also were made for a Puerto 
Rican coordinator and an attendance-and- 
behavior counselor. 
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Then the staff selected 717 pupils—about 
half the student body—who showed signs of 
undeveloped potential. These would be proj- 
ect students for the rest of their stay at 
“43,” and then for 3 years at George Wash- 
ington High and other schools. 

The first weeks of the experiment were 
eye openers, more so for the experts than 
for the students. Counselors learned that 
many pupils could not read because they 
came from homes where no one had ever 
bought a book. Many students had entered 
school not knowing how to hold a book right 
side up, or whether to turn the pages left to 
right, or vice versa. A surprisingly large 
number simply had trouble seeing—and no 
one apparently had cared enough to suggest 
or provide eye examinations that would 
have revealed this. 

Social workers discovered appalling fam- 
ily problems. One girl was walking three 
blocks each morning to get milk from the 
refrigerator of a friend because the relative 
with whom she and her mother lived decided 
during a spat that they could not store food 
in the relative’s refrigerator. Many stu- 
dents had never seen a ball game, a college 
campus, Times Square, a Broadway play—or 
anything else outside their own squalid 
world. 

Teachers donated their time to take 
youngsters to the opera, the theater, to 
Brookhaven Laboratory and to such cam- 
puses as those of Hofstra, Yale, Rutgers, 
and Columbia—at the project’s expense if 
free tickets or transportation could not be 
arranged. Often the shy, terribly insecure 
students had to be coaxed to attend cul- 
tural events. Occasionally a parent wanted 
to know, “What the hell’s so important 
about seeing a Broadway play?” and a social 
worker would have to convince the parent 
that the child needed to see that play more 
than the parent needed a helper in his cor- 
ner store. 

Counselors and social workers fought a 
constant battle against the poverty-nutured 
attitude of parents that a boy ought to get 
out and get a job at 16 instead of “loafing 
and wasting his time in some school.” 

Fifteen-year-old Sarah Rodriguez, whose 
family came to New York from Ecuador in 
1946, speaks eloquently of the culture trips 
and her realization that she need not go 
through life being ashamed of her family’s 
financial status, or of the neighborhood in 
which she lives. 

“My neighborhood always had a bad repu- 
tation,” Sarah said. “Just about any time 
you could hear of someone getting a rock 
thrown at his head. But if I had my choice 
now, I’d still chooose that neighborhood 
because I like living among all kinds of hu- 
man beings. That’s what helps you to grow 
up. You really learn the differences be- 
tween good and bad when you live in an 
area where you have a choice. 

“I had been living in a nutshell. I didn’t 
know anything about the world around me 
because I’d never bothered to explore any- 
thing but my own little circle. The project 
has taken me places I never could have 
dreamed of going on my own.” 

Sarah says her father, a sewing-machine 
salesman with a family of six to support, 
never could have afforded to send her and 
her brother—who was graduated in June as 
one of the top three students at George 
Washington—to the cultural and education- 
al activities that the project put within their 
reach. 

When the first project group was gradu- 
ated to George Washington in 1957, Hillson 
made sure that the cultural and academic 
“lag” of these children did not become an 
excuse for setting up segregated classes with- 
in a desegregated school. Two of the things 
the Negro and Puerto Rican youngsters need- 
ed to learn, Hillson knew, was that they 
could do good schoolwork, and that the fact 
that they had failed in the past had nothing 
to do with their ethnic background. 
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So project youngsters were matched with 
white students from other junior high 
schools—boys and girls who exhibited the 
same level of ability and had the same cul- 
tural and economic handicaps. This would 
be the real test of what special help could 
do, and it would provide some valid clues as 
to whether training rather than biology was 
responsible for the lack of achievement. 

The fantastic success of “Higher Horizons”’ 
can’ be demonstrated in a hundred ways. 
Perhaps nothing is more revealing than a 
comparison of a preproject class that went 
from Manhattanville to George Washington 
in 1953 with the classes that have made the 
transition since the project began. Of the 
105 students in the 1953 group, only 5 passed 
all their academic ocurses in their first year 
at George Washington. Only two had aver- 
ages of 80 percent or better. Of the 148 stu- 
dents in the first project class in 1957 38 
passed all their majors, 18 averaging 80 per- 
cent or better. Of 111 students in the 1958 
group, 43 passed all their academic. courses, 
16 scoring over 80 percent. Of 101 students 
in the 1959 group, 58 passed all their majors, 
28 with averages of 80 percent or higher. 

One of the most startling things of all is 
what the project staff discovered about the 
intelligence of their charges. Educators long 
have assumed that IQ scores are a steady 
indication of native ability—that is, that a 
child with an IQ of 100 in the 4th grade will 
score 100 in the llth grade, barring some 
abnormal pattern in his development. 

But look at what happened to 105 project 
students. In February 1956, just 32 of these 
youngsters scored 100 or above and only 7 
had IQ’s above 120. The median IQ for the 
group was 92.9. These 1956 tests were given 
as @ normal part of the school program. The 
results were cited as evidence of the need for 
such a project. When retested last May, 60 of 
these youngsters scored 100 or above and 14 
were at 120 or above. The median score had 
risen almost 10 points to 102.2. The rise in 
IQ leads New York School Superintendent 
John Theobald to conclude that “We just 
didn’t know how to measure the poten- 
tial, the intelligence, of these deprived 
youngsters.” 

More incredible, perhaps, than any other 
development has been the effect of the proj- 
ect on school discipline. In the subway 
elevator at 191st and St. Nicholas an olive- 
skinned teenager may sing, “Sweet mari- 
juana, sweet marijuana, birds need seed and 
I need weed, sweet marijuana.” But inside 
George Washington there is order and a sense 
of purpose. Hillson says students from 
J.H.S. 43 once were a disciplinary headache, 
and that 80 percent of the troublemakers 
were Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

“Since the project began, we haven't had 
a single student from ‘43’ involved in a dis- 
ciplinary problem,” he reports. 

This becomes credible when you hear Hec- 
tor Motroni explain that “The project is like 
a big net under which we all are brothers. 
We understand each other’s problems. One 
member helps the other. We are all very 
sad now because Jose, a very smart boy who 
had to work from 5 to 12 p.m. every school 
day, finally had to quit school this year.” 

Higher Horizons also tries to guide to use- 
ful lives the 75 percent who do not go to 
college. Prior to the project, youngsters 
who couldn’t pass their academic courses 
were practically ignored. If advanced alge- 
bra, chemistry or English so disillusioned a 
lad that he decided to drop out of school, 
so what, if he was past 16? He was just one 
more knucklehead to whom teachers 
wouldn’t have to devote precious time. 

Now the laggards are shifted to programs 
in which they can continue to learn and re- 
tain a sense of achievement. George Wash- 
ington is operating two special courses de- 
signed primarily to prepare the youngsters 
enrolled in them to secure and hold a job 
that will enable them to maintain their setf- 
respect and to stay off the public relief rolls. 
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It is significant, Hillson says, that 25 per- 
cent of the first project group will go to col- 
lege. Just as significant, perhaps more so, 
he asserts, is the fact that of all the project 
students to enter George Washington, only 
about 25 percent will have dropped out or 
transferred before graduation. This com- 
pares with a rate of about 50 percent for 
Manhattanville students not in the project 
and a senior high school dropout rate of al- 
most 40 percent for the city as a whole. 

As Hillson and I stood in the corridor of 
George Washington, talking about the proj- 
é€ct, he nodded his head occasionally as stu- 
dents passed by. 

“Hello, Mr. Hillson,” smiled a Puerto 
Rican lad. I was told that this boy origi- 
nally had scored 77 on an IQ test. He had a 
tremendous language handicap and had been 
put in the F category, the lowest level of 
the project. An English teacher gave him 
special help, starting with the rudiments of 
the language. The day I saw him he was in 
the C group, the highest level of the project, 
and his counselor said he “is reading ‘Billy 
Budd,’ and making every effort to under- 
stand it.” 

A Negro boy stopped to ask Hillson if he 
could chat with him later. Hillson ex- 
plained that this lad had extremely irre- 
sponsible parents, but he had been taken in 
by an aumt and uncle. Now the lad had de- 
serted a street gang in which he was a big 
shot before he got involved in Higher Hori- 
zons, 

“I thank God for this. project,” said Hill- 
son, “for it would be a pity to waste these 
youngsters. I am constantly amazed at the 
strength of human beings—that these 
youngsters can overcome so much.” 

But it must be reiterated that Higher Ho- 
rizons is working no miracles. The 25 per- 
cent who went to college this year are at 
least a 500 percent increase over preproject 
classes. But that still leaves 75 percent of 
the youngsters at a level of achievement far 
below what the educators had hoped for. 
In fact, some have continued to slide back- 
ward. Mrs. Helen Powers, a social worker, 
says that in some instances there are igno- 
rance and indifference which almost certain- 
ly could have been prevented had we gotten 
to these youngsters earlier. 

But Higher Horizons got a big vote of con- 
fidence last year when the school board ex- 
tended it to the third and seventh grades in 
44 additional schools at an annual cost of 
about $850,000. About $500,000 of this was 
provided from local funds, and another 
$350,000 was received under the National De- 
fense Education Act. Both the board of edu- 
cation and the city board of estimate ap- 
proved an additional $300,000 for this year 
when the program was expanded to include 
the third, fourth, seventh, and eighth grades 
in 63 schools. Schreiber says the plan is to 
continue adding grades each year until ele- 
mentary and junior high schools are blan- 
keted, and then to go to work on the high 
schools. 

Hillson says that he is delighted to see the 
project operating as early as the third grade, 
because “we can get some of these youngsters 
before it is too late.” He adds, however, 
that of the roughly 190,000 senior high- 
school students in New York City, 100,000 
could be helped immensely by the project if 
an extra $250 a year per pupil were avail- 
able; this would total an extra $25 million 
a@ year, or 5 percent of the New York school 
budget, to give them the kind of help that 
project youngsters are receiving at George 
Washington. 

Other big cities are watching with the 
knowledge that New York’s problem is their 
problem. Negroes and Puerto Ricans make 
up 70 percent of Manhattan’s elementary 
school enrollment. Negroes comprise a 
whopping majority of the school population 
of Washington, D.C. In Philadelphia, De- 
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troit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and other cities 
the city fathers are taking new looks at the 
education offered the culturally deprived— 
Spanish Americans in this city, American 
Indians in that one, mountaineer whites in 
another—who make up the heart of some 
cities abandoned by middle-class suburban 
dwellers. 

New York School Superintendent Theo- 
bald conceals his pride poorly as he talks 
about the trail that “higher horizons” is 
blazing. 

“The exciting thing is that the job can be 
done, not how cheaply it can be done,” he 
says. “People had better remember that, 
for better or worse, what hapepns to the 
United States tomorrow depends on what we 
do with schoolchildren today. More than 
half of our kids are below middle class. 

“History shows that the strength of today 
has come out of the immigrant group of 
yesterday. 

“If we cast youngsters aside as if they have 
no ability, or under a get-’em-out-of-school- 
as-fast-as-you-can philosophy, we are going 
to have a weak nation. If we lift these 
youngsters to their potential, we are going 
to have a strong nation. It’s as simple as 
that.” 





Hail to the Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein another great 
article by a great writer, David Law- 
rence, of the U.S. News & World Report, 
entitled “Hail to the Chief.” 


What a great article this is, and how I 
hope everybody can read this message, 
especially my own coristituents down in 
our beloved Alabama: 

HAIL TO THE CHIEF 
(By David Lawrence) 
WASHINGTON, January 20, 1961. 


This day the state bestows its accolade; 
As crowds shout cheers and unseen mil- 
lions pray, 
The march of destiny—a strange parade 
Of human hopes—pursues its fateful way. 


The Chief strides forth with confidence and 
pride, | 
His words ask time and patience to fulfill 
The promises proclaimed so far and wide 
To win the magic vote that spells a people’s 
will. 


For better or for worse, it’s freedom’s hour— 
A shining contrast in a troubled world; 

For here no despotism wields its pow’r, 
Here, under God, is freedom’s flag unfurled. 


The new President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, stood before an anxious Nation and 
spoke words of wisdom and good counsel not 
only to his own countrymen but to the peo- 
ples of all the world. 

To interpret the American purpose, the 
American ideal, and the American concept 
of justice and mutual cooperation is a chal- 
lenge to any spokesman for the United 
States. Hence it is gratifying to find Presi- 
dent Kennedy expressing so forthrightly his 
own dedication to the traditional beliefs of 
this Nation. 

The spirit and tone of the inaugural ad- 
dress were in keeping with the solemn occa- 
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sion. Principles were emphasized, rather 
than details of either domestic or world poli- 
cies. Presumably a state of the Union mes- 
sage later on will unfold the recommenda- 
tions of the new administration on specific 
questions. 

The whole world will read this inaugural 
speech and, it is to be hoped, will catch the 
meaning of the President’s resoluteness and 
unswerving determination to defend Ameri- 
can freedom against any threat. 

With the same use of implicit rather than 
explicit phrases which made memorable some 
of the addresses of President Woodrow Wil- 
son, the new appeal by President Kennedy 
is unmistakable in its meaning. 

To the Soviet Union go words of warning 
that America stands ready to be courteous 
and friendly but that it cannot overlook 
the importance of sincerity. Likewise, says 
the President, “Let us never negotiate out 
of fear, but let us never fear to negotiate.” 

Moscow is reminded that we, too, recog- 
nize the burdens of armament but that both 
Governments must formulate serious and 
precise proposals for the inspection and con- 
trol of arms. For, indeed, at present both 
sides are racing to alter the uncertain bal- 
ance of terror that stays the hand of man- 
kind’s final war. 

Mr. Kennedy calls not for “a new balance 
of power, but a new world of law,” and 
stresses the futility of armament burdens. 

The President’s message is, of course, not 
aimed solely at the Soviets. It gives a sub- 
tle warning to the so-called neutrals—those 
countries which have emerged from a co- 
lonial status to a new independence. It 
gives them also this assurance: 

“We pledge our word that one form of 
colonial control shall not have passed 
merely to be replaced by a far more iron 
tyranny.” 

There is a promise of continuance of aid 
to those nations, “not because the Com- 
munists are doing it, not because we seek 
their votes (in the United Nations), but 
because it is right.” 

To Latin America the message is perhaps 
the most direct of all. For the President 
says: 

“Let all our neighbors know that we shall 
join with them to oppose aggression or sub- 
version anywhere in the Americas. And 
let every other power know that this hemi- 
sphere intends to remain the master of its 
own house.” 

This is the Monroe Doctrine reaffirmed. 
It is a warning to the Soviet Union to keep 
hands off the Americas—a timely reitera- 
tion of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

As for domestic problems, the President 
says a great deal in a few words. He ex- 
presses accurately the entire philosophy of 
a responsible individualism to which sensi- 
ble and practical Americans have for gen- 
erations adhered. Here is the epitome of 
American conservatism and true progres- 
sivism: 

“My fellow Americans: Ask not what your 
country can do for you—ask what you can 
do for your country.” 

This is the essence of the free enterprise 
system which seeks to encourage self-reli- 
ance rather than excessive dependence on 
the Government. 

President Kennedy’s inaugural address is 
inspiring in its adherence to basic Ameri- 
canism, and eloquent in its well-chosen. 
phrases that express so well the true feeling 
of the American people. 

If the new President now can implement 
these fine words with uncompromising fidel- 
ity and maintain in his policies the resolu- 
teness he has so nobly proclaimed, America 
will hail this inaugural address as the pre- 
cursor of a great crusade for freedom 
throughout the world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the women of Alaska, through the 
Woman’s Clubs, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, the American 
Association of University Women, and 
other civic and social groups are in the 
forefront of the battle to obtain equal 
rights for men and women through the 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Since the first act of the men of 
Alaska’s first territorial legislature in 
1913 was a grant to the women of the 
right to vote, it is more than fitting and 
proper that Alaska be out in front to 
assist in removing remaining anachron- 
istic inequalities based on sex. Accord- 
ingly, I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my full support of the pending 
resolution which would pave the way 
for the equal rights amendment, in ad- 
dition to stating that I have today in- 
troduced a bill to provide equal pay 
without discrimination on account of sex 
in interstate employment. This bill, 
which coincides with the draft recently 
proposed by the Department of Labor, 
is admirably explained in a statement 
issued last week by Secretary of Labor, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, as follows: 
STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A Bit “To 

Proving Equa Pay WITHOUT DISCRIMINA- 

TION ON ACCOUNT OF SEX IN INTERSTATE 

EMPLOYMENT” 

This. proposal is designed to provide a 
means within the scope of the Federal regu- 
latory power to eliminate discrimination in 
wage rates based on sex where men and 
women are performing comparable work for 
the same employer. It is part of the legisla- 
tive program of the Department of Labor. 

The proposal would apply to employers 
whose employees are engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. The administration of the act 
would be vested in the Secretary of Labor 
and procedures for enforcement and wage 
collection authorized similar to those now 
utilized by the Department of Labor in the 
administration of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The contributions employed women are 
currently making to our economy are vital 
to the production of essential goods and 
services. The demand for these goods and 
services will grow materially in the next 
decade when the national population is ex- 
pected to increase by 28 million persons. 
Six million more women workers will be re- 
quired by 1970 to meet growing consumer 
needs. This means that within 10 years 
there will be at least 30 million women in 
the labor force. To facilitate the effective 
use of these workers and to encourage the 
highest development of their skills, wide- 
spread application of the equal pay principle 
should be promoted by Congress. Federal 
equal pay legislation, eminently justified in 
the interstate commerce area it will affect 
directly, will also pave the way for exten- 
sion of equal pay practices to all areas of 
employment. 

The present practice of paying lower wage 
rates to workers of one sex for the same or 
comparable work as that performed by the 
other sex has an undesirable effect on many 
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aspects of the life of our Nation. Such 
practice tends to affect adversely the general 
purchasing power and the living standard of 
workers. Unfair competitive advantages are 
enjoyed by employers who follow this prac- 
tice. Further, the resulting low wage levels 
often prevent the maximum utilization of 
worker skill to the detriment of morale and, 
in turn, of production. 

Beside the tangible economic disadvan- 
tages of discriminatory wage practices, they 
are opposed to the fundamental American 
principle of justice. Moreover, the knowl- 
edge of their existence reflects on the pres- 
tige of the United States in affairs around 
the world. 

For these reasons, it is of great importance 
that Congress act to eliminate discrimina- 
tory pay practices from the channels of 
interstate commerce. 





Democrats Fume in Jobless Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego 
Union of January 29, 1961: 

DEMOCRATS FUME IN JOBLESS CRISIS 
(By Henry Love) 

From the uproar at Sacramento these 
days it looks as though the Democrats have 
been bitten by their own dogma, or were 
afraid they would be bitten. 

The dogma in this case is the carefully 
nurtured belief that only the Democrats 
can prevent or cure unemployment. It is 
invoked if employment drops or recessive 
signs appear. Then their plea is to throw 
out the Republicans and put in the Demo- 
crats. 

But at Sacramento this time it was Demo- 
cratic leadership that viewed an unemploy- 
ment rise—the same Democrats who rode 
into office in 1958 on a platform that prom- 
ised more and better prosperity and employ- 
ment, and down with right-to-work. 

When the Democrats realized that they 
were presiding over a recession they began 
to beat the drums to show they are con- 
cerned and trying to do something about it. 

They got under way with banners and 
oratory. This was done as the State GOP 
leadership was napping peacefully. The 
Democratic plans have been, naturally, more 
or at least quicker spending of State tax 
money which, of course, is the kind most 
readily available. 

When the Republicans saw the Democratic 
leaders running around like their dogma had 
bitten them, the GOP people awoke to their 
chance to shatter an illusion. 

They pounced on the Democrats and said 
unemployment was due to administration 
taxing policies. This discourages private en- 
terprise from the job of building more jobs 
by building more industry in California, 
said the GOP spokesmen. But they had lost 
an initial advantage. 

So far as the actual truth of the Demo- 
cratic dogma on ability to keep the people 
employed is concerned, there is sharp dis- 
pute. The records fail to uphold it in many 
minds. 

The record, for instance, shows that Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt worked hard 
for 7 years against unemployment and, in 
his last peacetime year, 17.2 percent of the 
US. labor force was unemployed. This is 
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about 244 times the 7 percent now listed 
in some areas. 

But the dogma survived this, apparently 
intact, and besides, this unemployment 
started before Roosevelt took office. 

But in California’s case the unemployment 
came after the Democratic administration 
got in. This is why the party leaders at 
Sacramento are running around as if they 
had been bitten by a dogma. 

This dogma business is also important 
politically in connection with the 1962 State 
elections, when the record of the State ad- 
ministration will go on campaign trial. 

The experts found that Richard Nixon in 
November got 35,623 votes more than John 
F. Kennedy, who is President. There were 
1,368,912 more Democrats registered than 
Republicans. 

The figuring people have it that Nixon 
got 674,228 more votes than the total of 
Republicans who voted. 

Kennedy’s total was an estimated 571,895 
less than the number of Democrats who 
voted November 8. If they had used regis- 
tration figures, the disparity would have 
been even greater. 

This is a situation that worries the Dem- 
ocratic leadership and it is looking around 
to find some appealing issues to throw at the 
GOP in 1962. 





Space Flight in the Next Decade—III 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, I am submitting 
herewith the third in a series of articles 
on the subject of Space Flight in the 
Next Decade by Roy K. Knutson, chair- 
man of the corporate space committee of 
North American Aviation, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

MANNED ORBITAL FLIGHT 
Manned capsule 


It is expected that one of the first at- 
tempts to place man in orbit will be via a 
manned capsule. This could probably con- 
sist of a ball-shaped compartment that will 
be boosted into a low orbit by a large mili- 
tary booster. The passenger would recline 
on a form-fitting couch, which could be 
oriented so the maximum acceleration 
would pass transversely through his body. 
The internal environment of the capsule 
would be controlled with respect to pres- 
sure, temperature, and oxygen content to 
provide a reasonable approximation of con- 
ditions at the surface of the earth. Al- 
though the initial flights would probably 
consist of a single orbit of the earth, the 
environmental system would be capable of 
sustaining life for at least 24 hours in order 
to provide for emergencies. 

The capsule would be decelerated out of 
orbit by a retrorocket. Speed of descent 
would be checked by speed brakes and, later, 
a ribbon parachute. The point at which 
the retrorocket is fired would be carefully 
controlled so that the recovery trajectory 
would land the capsule on the North Ameri- 
can Continent in daylight hours. 


Winged vehicle 


A manned capsule will provide a rapid 
means for getting man into orbit and for 
studying physiological effects, such as 
weightlessness. Ultimately, however, con- 
sideration must be given to the problem of 
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reentering the earth’s atmosphere from orbit 
in a winged vehicle capable of landing at a 
designated spot under control of a pilot. 
The utility of many future space missions 
depends on carrying out this operation reli- 
ably and economically. The X~15 is a fore- 
runner of vehicles of this type and will pro- 
vide much information of value in solving 
the reentry problem. 

A large rocket booster would be used to 
boost the vehicle to high altitudes. Then a 
rocket engine installed in the ship itself 
would be ignited to provide further accelera- 
tion up to the 25,000 miles per hour re- 
quired for orbiting. In a low trajectory the 
vehicle would pass half-way around the 
earth in 45 minutes. A retrorocket would 
start the ship out of orbit at perhaps 10,000 
miles from the landing point. As the ve- 
hicle enters the denser atmosphere, the nose 
and leading edges of the wing and tail will 
glow like iron in a blacksmith’s forge. The 
structure will be built to withstand this ex- 
treme condition, however, and the pilot will 
glide down to a dead-stick landing. 

SATELLITE NEUTRALIZATION 
Unmanned 


Military reconnaissance satellites launched 
by unfriendly powers would pose a serious 
threat to our security. Means must be 
provided to neutralize such vehicles as they 
intrude on the space overlooking our terri- 
tory. This is a problem of extreme difficulty. 
Detection of a strange satellite is, by itself, 
a@ nearly impossible problem, since it is 
relatively simple to make the vehicle non- 
reflecting to light and radar. Assuming that 
such detection is made, the orbit of the 
satellite must be exactly determined. Neu- 
tralization could then presumably be ef- 
fected by firing an unmanned missile into 
an intercepting orbit. This scheme presents 
many problems, however. It would be de- 
sirable to be able to identify the type of 
unfriendly satellite and its probable mis- 
sion before initiating neutralization. Decoy 
satellites might be used in large numbers 
to confuse the defenses. Attacks on every 
one of these might be economically infeasi- 
ble, particularly if atomic warheads are used 
in the interceptor. Also, terminal guidance 
in the interceptor satellite would be ré- 
quired to close the trajectories. This im- 
plies a highly sophisticated system with its 
attendant problems of reliability. 

Manned 


The difficulties inherent in the unmanned 
interceptor satellite may dictate the use of 
manned vehicles for this purpose. Such 
vehicles would resemble the winged manned 
orbital vehicles previously described. The 
intercept would be analagous to intercepts 
by more conventional aircraft, with the pilot 
supplying judgment to make final closure 
with the target satellite. By means of ver- 
nier rocket propulsion, the pilot could make 
actual contact for close examination of the 
unknown vehicle. Positive neutralization 
measures could then be instituted. An in- 
terceptor satellite of this kind would prob- 
ably be feasible in the latter half of the 
decade. 

MANNED SPACE STATION 


The ultimate objective of manned space 
flight within the vicinity of earth will be 
a satellite large enough to permit occupancy 
by a number of men for extended periods of 
time. Manned space stations will probably 
represent the higest attainment of space 
technology within the decade ahead. Reali- 
zation of such devices will depend on ad- 
vances in the state of the art in a number of 
fields. Large rocket boosters must be de- 
veloped, producing millions of pounds of 
thrust. New environmental control systems 
must be designed to maintain human life. 
A reliable orbital shuttle vehicle must be 
developed to ferry men and supplies. And 
a host of subsystems, large and small, of 
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hitherto unattainable reliability must be 
built. 

The first space station will probably be a 
single integrated assembly boosted directly 
into orbit with a large rocket booster and 
several succeeding stages. One such design 
envisions a cylindrical vehicle 7 feet in di- 
ameter and 50 feet long, boosted into orbit 
by a 6-million-pound thrust booster. A 
complement of five men would man the sta- 
tion for a period of 30-60 days. Larger 
space stations will ultimately be desirable. 
These could be accomplished by the assem- 
bly of modular sections boosted into orbit by 
boosters similar to the one described above. 
Advanced guidance techniques would be re- 
quired to assure delivery of the component 
parts into the same position in orbit. Each 
subsection of the station would necessarily 
be complete within itself when boosted from 
earth, and clever fastening techniques would 
have to be employed to minimize the diffi- 
culties of assembly in orbit. 

It is anticipated that manned space sta- 
tions will have many uses. Scientific obser- 
vations incapable of performance in un- 
manned vehicles will be possible. And a 
space station in a stationary orbit would 
provide greatly increased capability for na- 
tionwide television, global communications, 
and weather forecasting. Useful though 
these functions are, perhaps the most im- 
portant function of the stations would be to 
provide a step in the direction of manned 
exploration deeper into space. The station 
will be invaluable in determining the hu- 
man factors necessary to survival in a strange 
environment for extended periods. Men se- 
lected for future lunar and interplanetary 
missions will train in space stations, where 
they will become accustomed to long periods 
of weightlessness and the physical and men- 
tal problems associated with confinement in 
small quarters in a hostile environment. 

The space stations may also serve as bases 
for the assembly of the large vehicles re- 
quired for manned exploration of the moon 
and the near planets. Component parts of 
the vehicles could be boosted to the vicinity 
of the station and assembled by crews based 
in the station. This method would permit 
the assembly of a space ship of very large 
size, utilizing boosters no larger than those 
used to assemble the space station itself. 





Bait for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edito- 
rial that I believe to be of interest to the 
Members of Congress, especially in light 
of the statements made by the President, 
in his state of the Union message as to 
tax reforms, I would like to insert this 
editorial from the Forsyth Independent, 
Forsyth, Mont., which appeared recently 
and was a reprint from the Industrial 
News. As you see, it deals with the oil 
industry, the whipping boy of the tax 
reformers: 

Producing oil wells provide the basic raw 
material for countless products which are so 
much a part of our life that to imagine what 
conditions would be without them is im- 


possible. 
From crude oil comes the vast variety of 


fuels that power our military forces, all 
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forms of transportation, and about 20 per- 
cent of the Nation’s electric generating 
plants. Fuel oil heats millions of homes as 
well as factories and office buildings 
throughout the Nation. From the petro- 
chemical industry come chemicals essential 
in the manufacture of such things as syn- 
thetic rubber, nylon, plastics, and drugs. 
Gasoline for the family car, important as it 
is to our way of life, is only part of the story 
of oil. 

The combined efforts of thousands of men 
looking for oil where it has never been found 
before, maintain our proved oil reserves. The 
wildcatters who drill the exploratory wells 
know that by the law of averages they have 
only 1 chance in 10 of bringing in a pro- 
ducer. It’s a tough business, a risky one but 
an essential one. 

Individuals or companies owning produc- 
ing wells have long been allowed to deduct 
2744 percent of the money received from the 
sale of crude oil before computing their in- 
come for tax purposes. The reasoning be- 
hind this is sound. Every barrel of crude oi! 
pumped from a well is, in fact, a depletion of 
the capital which it took to drill that well; 
when it goes dry it must be replaced. Sec- 
ondly, the percentage depletion allowance 
encourages the risk takers to go on in their 
search for new oil, and that’s the thing 
which alone can give this country the oil 
reserves which it must have. 

Those who seek to decrease or eliminate 
percentage depletion could not hit on a bet- 
ter way to dry up the wells that provide so 
many essential products that keep this 
country going. 





Ninety-three Years of Shine and Shower 
Have Passed Over the Good Gray Head 
of the Old Lady at the Corner ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
third time a poll has been taken among 
the Nation’s publishers and for the third 
time the Courier-Journal of Louisville, 
Ky., has been ranked in the top half of 
the 10 best newspapers. 

Since the days of Henry Watterson, 
one of the inspired leaders of this great 
newspaper, the Courier-Journal has been 
fondly known as the Old Lady at the 
Corner. After combining three news- 
papers, the citizens of Louisville, Ky., 
were amazed on Sunday, November 8, 
1868, to find a new paper on their door- 
step, the Courier-Journal. Forty years 
after the establishment of the Curier- 
Journal, on November 8, 1908, Henry 
Waterson gave the Courier-Journal a 
new name when he wrote: 


Forty years of shine and shower have 
passed over the good gray head of the Old 
Lady at the Corner. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, after 93 years of 
shine and shower, the same Old Lady is 
still very much at the corner. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include here- 
with an article which appeared in the 
February 1, 1961, issue entitled “Courier- 
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Journal Among Top Five in Poll Rating 

1,755 Newspapers” :. 

Fork THE THIRD STRAIGHT TIME COURIER- 
JOURNAL AMONG ToP FIVE IN POLL RATING 
1,755 NEWSPAPERS _ 

For the third time a poll has been taken 
among the Nation’s publishers, and for the 
third time the Courier-Journal has been 
ranked in the top half of the “10 best 
newspapers.” 

The results were announced yesterday by 
Edward L. Bernays, New York publicist, who 
started his private poll in 1952 as a public 
service and renewed it in 1960. 

Among the 1,755 English-language dailies 
in the United States, with a combined circu- 
iation of over 106 million, publishers rated 
the Courier-Journal fifth. This newspaper 
had the same rating in 1960; in 1952 it 
ranked fourth. 


CHANGES IN THE LIST ARE RARE 


The first 10 papers chosen were the New 
York Times,-the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Christian Science Monitor, the Milwaukee 
Journal, the Courier-Journal, the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Washington Post & 
Times Herald, the Los Angeles Times, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Kansas City Star. 

, Changes in the list were rare. Percentages 
of the total vote shifted here and there, but 
9 of the top 10 were also on the 1960 list. 

The Chicago Tribune appeared for the 
first time, and the rival Chicago Daily News 
dropped from 8th place last year to 11th. 

As before, publishers used as their stand- 
ards of judgment the ideals set forth by 
three noted publishers, Joseph Pulitzer, 
Adolph 8S. Ochs, and Thomas Gibson. 


ALSO SELECT 10 TOP FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


For the first time the Bernay organization 
asked American publishers to select 10 top 
foreign papers; the results will be released 
shortly. A survey on the 10 American 
leaders as picked by foreign publishers will 
follow. 

The sharpest gain in standing was re- 
corded by the New York Herald Tribune, 
which has operated under new editorial di- 
rection. This paper moved up from 10th in 
1960 to 6th. 

Leading runners-up in the poll were the 
Chicago Daily News, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, the Miami Herald, the Baltimore Sun, 
the Wall Street Journal, the Detroit Free 
Press, the Washington Star, the Denver Post, 
and the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“The wide geographical and numerical re- 
sponse our questionnaire elicited,” said Ber- 
nays, “evidences the importance this project 
has in the minds of American publishers. 

“Correspondence, telephone calls, and com- 
ment in 1952, 1960, and again this year 
testify to this continued interest.” 

In all three surveys, the following state- 
ments by Pulitzer and Ochs were furnished 
the publishers as the basis for their judge- 
ment on present-day adherence to the cri- 
teria established by those famed individuals: 

Pulitzer, as the salutatory of the New York 
World, May 10, 1883: “An institution that 
should always fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice and corruption, 
always fight demagogs of all parties, never 
belong to any party, always oppose privileged 
classes and public plunderers, never lack 
sympathy with the poor, always remain de- 
voted to the public welfare, never be satisfied 
with merely printing news, always be dras- 
tically independent, never be afraid to attack 
wrong, whether by predatory plutocracy or 
predatory poverty.” 

Ochs, on assuming control of the New York 
Times, August 18, 1896: “It will be my 
earnest aim that the New York Times give 
the news, all the news, in concise and at- 
tractive form, in language that is permissable 
in good society, and give it early, if not 
earlier, than it can be learned through any 
other medium. To give the news impartially, 
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without fear or favor, regardless of party, 
sect, or interest involved; to make the col- 
umns of the New York Times a forum for 
the consideration of all public questions of 
public importance, and to that end, to in- 
vite intelligent discussion from all shades 
of opinion.” 





A Program for Leadership Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the period that I was back home con- 
sulting with constituents, I was espe- 
cially pleased to have a lively discussion 
period in Wellsville, N.Y. At that time, 
Mr. George Dworshak spoke to me about 
a program he developed for leadership 
training. This program has been avail- 
able through various local chambers of 
commerce throughout the country. Its 
objective is extremely important to the 
preservation of our free way of life. 

Early in his work, Mr. Dworshak gave 
emphasis to the problem of defining 
“leadership.” He wrote to a number of 
people on a high level of leadership in 
various fields and asked them for their 
definition: of the term. By combining 
all contributions, Mr. Dworshak distilled 
this impressive definition for the inspir- 
ation of those aspiring to leadership in 
this country: 

A leader should have a thorough under- 
standing of democratic organizational pro- 
cedures; awareness of cause-and-effect in 
human relations; integrity; continuing alert- 
ness for the facts and a willingness to share 
them with others; patience and an under- 
standing of the positive approach; sensitivity 
to the needs of the environment and a 
readiness of help achieve, peacefully, and in 
accordance with the principles of personal 
liberty and constitutional government, the 
needed correctional action. 


In order to present clearly to my col- 
leagues the full meaning of these lead- 
ership courses, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include as part of my remarks 
today a copy of the Washington Report 
published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on January 6, 1956: 
HicH ScHoot YoutrH’s LEADERSHIP TALENT 

Can Bre DeveELopeD WITH CHAMBER PRO- 

GRAM 

The next crop of executives who will as- 
sume command of important positions in 
business and industry during the next decade 
can be found in the Nation’s classrooms. 

How can you go about stimulating the 
teenager with latent talent for leadership, 
thereby encouraging the youngster who pos- 
sesses the capacity for potential success as 
an executive in his chosen field? 

The Chamber of Commerce of the Attle- 
boros in Massachusetts believes it has the 
answer with its unique 7-week leadership 
training course. 

The whole purpose of the once-weekly 
sessions is to indicate the fundamentals 
of capable leadership in the democratic pat- 
tern, and to quicken the development of in- 
dividuals with this capacity. 

The courses recently were completed for 
the ‘year in Attleboro and North Attleboro 
high schools. 
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Here are the topics covered by a faculty 
drawn from known specialists on the various 
subjects in the community: 

Parliamentary procedure—the correct rules 
for conducting meetings; group dynamics--- 
demonstrations by the students of what hap- 
pens in a poorly managed meeting, and 
then what occurs in a meeting well handled 
by the presiding officer; Democracy as a 
method—organizational structures and how 
they function are discussed and analyzed. 

Expressing yourself effectively—stresses 
the need for properly organizing a speech 
and speaking clearly; the positive approach— 
developing effective arguments in debate; 
admirable traits of American leaders—ana- 
lyzing qualities that made various persons 
great; public relations and toastmastering. 

A chairman and secretary are chosen for 
each session. After the key address there is 
a short discussion of the ideas presented; 
a business session during which the leaders 
for the next meeting are elected, and an 
evaluation by the faculty observer of the 
chairman’s manner and that of the members 
of the group. 

So far more than 130 youth have particip- 
ated in the courses at the two high schools, 
receiving certificates to attest their success- 
ful completion of the training. 

The course was developed by George C. 
Dworshak, executive sécretary of the Attle- 
boros Chamber who hit upon the idea after 
having seen the need for them while looking 
in on meetings of various kinds during 20 
years of newspaper work prior to entering 
the chamber of commerce field. 

Kenneth D. Wells, president of Freedoms 
Foundation, credits the program with “every 
evidence of achievement and constructive 
planning” and former U.S. Senator Robert C. 
Hendrickson declares that “the experience 
which these young people receive through 
this program in democratic leadership will 
stand them in good stead during their 
entire lives.” 

Complete details of the program as a pos- 
sible project for your chamber can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Dworshak. 





An Hour at Stratford Hall, Home of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


’ OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include therein an article from 
the Birmingham News of Birmingham, 
Ala., about a very wonderful woman from 
Alabama, Mrs. Forney Johnston. 

Mrs. Johnston, as you will see by this 
article, is Alabama Director at Stratford 
Hall, home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. They 
have so many other famous people along 
with her in this great organization, but it 
just happens that I know the Forney 
Johnstons so well; I’ve known her hus- 
band as long as I’ve known anybody 
and I knew his father, Joseph E. Johns- 
ton, who was Governor of Alabama and 
was a U.S. Senator until he went to his 
reward. _ They are fabulous folks, just 
the best in the world. The Honorable 
Forney Johnston is head of the law firm 
of Cabaniss & Johnston in Birmingham; 
one of the most outstanding lawyers of 
this land, and his wonderful wife comes 
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from a great family in Virginia. I hap- 
pen to know about this wonderful place 
where an hour at Stratford Hall, the 
home of Gen. Robert E. Lee, and what 
they call the armchair journey, is an 
event of the Festival of Arts. It’s lo- 
cated at Stratford, Va., in the county 
of Westmoreland. The 18th century 
structure was built by Thomas Lee in 
in the shape of an “H.” The public is 
invited, and if my wife and I can get 
away that day, ‘we are going down. We 
have been down to this wonderful place 
but we just want to see Mrs. Forney 
Johnston and our friends from Alabama 
who will attend this meeting. 

How I wish everybody could know the 
great Forney Johnston family, not only 
the Honorable and Mrs. Forney John- 
ston, but their sons, Joseph and Paul, 
They also have a daughter who is mar- 
ried; I don’t happen to know her name, 
but I do know this, they are some of the 
greatest people we have, not only in 
Virginia, not only in Alabama, not only 
in the Southland, but on this earth. 

Of course, everybody knows the story 
of Albert Sidney Johnston. Well, he had 
the same status in the Confederate Army, 
as I remember, as the great Robert E. 
Lee, and that is as great as you can have. 
As I am looking out of my window now at 
the Washington Hotel overlooking the 
Potomac River, I can see the beautiful 
home of Robert E. Lee. 

Well, in talking to President Eisen- 
hower about all of the great men in the 
White House several months ago, he led 
me back to where he had the pictures 
of the greatest of the great and right in 
the middle of all of them was our own 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. Well, we could 
write forever and we could talk about 
Robert E. Lee, about his great works and 
the great sacrifice he-made, but I would 
like to say that we have no greater peo- 
ple, even including our wonderful own 
hero, Robert E. Lee, than we have in 
the wonderful Johnstons, who have al- 
ways and are now doing so much to keep 
some small part of our way of life. I 
hope that Mrs. Forney Johnston will be 
able to come to the Capitol and visit us, 
and if she does, I would just like to have 
as many of you as I can in the Speaker’s 
Dining Room and give a luncheon for 
this wonderful woman from down in our 
beloved Alabama. 

The article follows: 

Vira ARMCHAIR RovuTE—Macic CITIAN’s To 
Visir GENERAL LEE’s HoME 

An hour at Stratford Hall, home of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, can be spent by Birmingham- 
fans February 6. The armchair journey is 
an event of the Festival of Arts. 

Located in Stratford, Va., in the county 
of Westmoreland, the 18th century structure 
was built by Thomas Lee in the shape of 
an H. 

The Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, 
organized in 1929 * * * “to restore, furnish, 
preserve, and maintain Stratford as a na- 
tional shrine” * * * is presenting a film and 
lecture on the memoria! at the museum. 

Featured on the program will be John Tem- 
ple Graves, columnist and lecturer; Hamner 
Cobb, editor, the Greensboro Watchman; 
Mrs. Frank Griffin of Philadelphia, national 
president of the foundation; Mrs. Preston 
Haskell, who will narrate the program, and 
Mrs. Forney Johnston, director of the foun- 
dation for Alabama. 
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Following the program, Mrs. Johnston will 
entertain guests at a tea. 

Members of the program and tea commit- 
tee are Mrs. John B. Privett, chairman; Mrs. 
Frank Dixon, Mrs. Preston Haskell, Mrs. 
William Rogers, Mrs. James Sizemore, Dr. 
George Irons, and Mrs. Forney Johnston. 

The public is invited to attend. 





Water Resources Development in 


North Dakota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, upon 
the development of the water resources 
of the Nation depends much of our 
sound economic health. In North Da- 
kota, the league of women voters has 
done excellent work in focusing atten- 
tion on this important problem. 

To call attention to the activity of 
the League of Women Voters of North 
Dakota in this respect, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp a letter written by Mrs. 
David E. Roberts, Jr., president of the 
League of Women Voters of North Da- 
kota, to the editor of the Sunday Fargo 
Forum, and published in that newspaper 
on January 29, 1961. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


‘LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS UrGEsS ACTION ON 


DIVERSION 


The Fargo League of Women Voters notes 
with interest the efforts of the chamber of 
commerce and the city commission to com- 
plete the Sheyenne diversion program. Dur- 
ing a 4-year study of water resources, a league 
committee headed by Mrs. Donald Eagles 
participated with other leagues in a Red 
River Basin study which states: “Ten years 
ago, Fargo contributed $50,000 toward the 
cost of Baldhill Dam built on the Sheyenne 
River by the Army Corps of Engineers. In 
1957 the State water conservation commis- 
sion granted Fargo rights to 52 percent of the 
water impounded there for use when needed 
and when the Sheyenne-to-Red channel is 
completed. 

“Because of Fargo’s dependence upon agri- 
culture, economic growth seems to revolve 
around the need to make the most produc- 
tive use of our fertile soil, and to increase 
the number of industrial plants processing 
food, fiber and livestock products. It is of 
the utmost importance during periods of low 
flow to have assurance of an adequate water 
supply if we are to attract industry.” 

It would seem expedient to achieve the 
benefits of our investment in Baldhill Res- 
ervoir in the near future and, in addition, to 
encourage exploration of underground water 
supply for our long-range needs. We know 
that conservation and development of water 
resources will not be a simple or easy matter. 
It will require coordination and elimination 
of conflicts in basin policy at the Federal 
level, coordinated planning and cost sharing 
by Government and private interests in rela- 
tion to benefits received and ability to pay. 

As Mrs. H. T. Moore, a director of the 
League of Women Voters of North Dakota, 
pointed out in an appearance before the 
Senate Select Committee in Bismarck on Oc- 
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tober 7, 1959, there are two proposals that are 
receiving or need attention, as follows: “First: 
Diversion of water from the Missouri at Gar- 
rison Dam through a series of reservoirs and 
canals to the Souris-Red Basin for irrigation, 
regulation of low flows, lake restoration, 
municipal and industrial supply and pollu- . 
tion abatement. Second. Equitable division 
‘of the waters of the Red River between North 
Dakota and Minnesota by means of an inter- 
state compact.” . 

If Moorhead would receive the benefits o 
an increased water supply, it would seem de- 
sirable to encourage, by interstate compact 
or by negotiations between our two cities, 
cost-sharing of pipelining water from the 
Sheyenne into Fargo and Moorhead water 
systems. Some members of the Fargo league 
in discussion meetings favored the pipeline 
method because approximately 50 percent of 
the water would be lost through evapo-trans- 
piration and seepage if an open-ditch con- 
veyance is used. 

While future water needs in North Dakota, 
as @ result of studies, requests, and recom- 
mendations being made by numerous and di- 
verse groups and citizens, will be determined 
largely by national or regional action on the 
Missouri Basin or Garrison Reservoir, the op- 
portunity for local action is now at hand. 
Water is of paramount importance to our eco- 
nomic vitality. Our concern is not merely 
parochial, not primarily materialistic. By 
increasing our water supply, we increase our 
ability to pay for the services we need. Our 
all-America city is not content to stand still. 

Mrs. Davip E. RoBerts, Jr., 
President, League of Women Voters. 





Address by Senator Byrd of Virginia 
Before American Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered by Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, before the 
American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 
in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., at 12:30 p.m. today. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia is one of the greatest statesmen 
of the Nation. In this vital speech, he 
urges a return to those fundamental 
principles of our republican form of gov- 
ernment which have made our country 
the greatest nation in the world. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FrRoM SPEECH BY SENATOR Harry F. 
Byrp, DEMOCRAT, OF VIRGINIA, PREPARED FOR 
DELIVERY BEFORE THE AMERICAN COALITION 
OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES, AT THE MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


I am honored by your invitation to attend 
this meeting of so many people who, through 
patriotic organizations, are dedicated to 
preservation of the great principles on which 
this Nation was founded. 

In relatively few generations we have be- 
come a world power. Historically, the lives 
of nations are measured in hundreds of 
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years. You and I want this Nation’s life to 
be the longest and the best. 

We achieved our liberty, our freedoms, and 
our greatness by adherence to fundamental 
principles. They are still the source of our 
strength; but we are allowing departures 
from them to accumulate. 

All around us there are signs indicating 
the need for recurrence to our national doc-* 
trines as they were laid down in the wisdom 
of our Founding Fathers. It is becoming 
urgent that we should take heed. 

Thomas Jefferson, in an 1816 letter to 
Samuel Kerchival, said: 

“A departure from principle in one in- 
stance becomes a precedent for a second; the 
second for a third; and so on till the bulk of 
society is reduced to misery without sensi- 
bilities, except for sin and suffering. 

“The forehorse of this frightful situation 
is public debt. Taxation follows that, and 
in its train there is wretchedness and op- 
pression.” 

I think it is generally conceded that Jeffer- 
son and Washington were the greatest men 
this Nation has produced. Jefferson formu- 
lated our purposes and our system of govern- 
ment; and Washington put them into opera- 
tion. 

No nation ever had higher purposes; and 
no better system of government has ever 
been devised. It is not a pure democracy; 
but it is a brilliant practical approach to it. 
Its underlying principles must not be 
chipped away. 

They represent fundamentals conceived in 
revolution against oppression and autocratic 
power exercised by a remote Central Gov- 
ernment. I cannot imagine that the people 
of this country want them abandoned. 

Our forefathers were willing to fight and 
die for our national objectives: liberty, the 
conditions of freedom, and a system of gov- 
ernment designed forever to guarantee this 
cherished state for our people. 

We know from the experience of our his- 
tory that this guarantee requires division of 
authority in a manner to avoid the evils of 
centralized power within the Nation * * * 
and to utilize the strength of national power 
abroad. 

These fundamental principles are the key 
to our strength at home and our prestige in 
the world. This is why the United States 
is a union of sovereign States which are 
‘federalized for specified purposes. 

The purposes of the Federal Government 
are clearly specified in the national Consti- 
tution which the States adopted. And under 
the Bill of Rights, powers not specified as 
Federal are retained by the States and the 
people. 

This is in accordance with the wise coun- 
sel of Jefferson. As Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to France, he saw at first hand the re- 
actionary oppression of concentrated power 
in the nations of Europe. 

From Paris he wrote home urging us to 
make the States one as to everything con- 
nected with foreign relations, and keep them 
the several States as to everything purely 
domestic. 

To insure against concentrated power, the 
framers of our system not only decentral- 
ized it as between the Federal and State 
Governments; they also provided for three 
independent branches of government at 
each level. 

In addition, there are still other checks 
and balances, such as provision for Execu- 
tive veto, with congressional authority to 
override; judicial review; the Constitution’s 
provision for its own amendments, etc. 

Fundamentally, the principles underlying 
our system hold that people, in their local 
environment, are entitled to maximum free- 
dom in the pursuit of happiness with min- 
imum subordination to central authority. 

No American was ever more constructively 
liberal than Thomas Jefferson; and no one 
has been more eager for sound progress in 
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furthering the general welfare of the people 
and the Nation. \ 

But his was a sound liberalism, developed 
from a conservative base: strong Federal, 
State and local governments in their respec- 
tive areas * * * sound financing * * * re- 
publican form of government * * * in- 
formed electorate, etc. 2 

These are not deterrents to progress. 
They contemplate growth in the Nation’s 
size, resources, and population. They are 
capable of providing the freedom necessary 
for varied approach to worthy objectives. 

One of the great fundamentals of our 
system was its freedom for individual initia- 
tive through which our people could start 
at the bottom and raise themselves to the 
top unrestricted by stifling paternalism. 

Another was its promotion of the free 
enterprise system under which the Nation 
grew great in sound progress and free com- 
petition at the marketplace. This is impos- 
sible in a bureaucratic straitjacket. 

We are founded on capitalism. Under our 
form of government this provides the means 
for our pursuit of liberty, freedom and inde- 
pendence. How else could we achieve ma- 
terial prosperity with cultural accomplish- 
ment? 

We do not necessarily defend the status 
quo; neither do we assume that change is 
necessarily progress. Basically, I think we 
wish to solve our problems by methods con- 
forming to our fundamental principles. 

We have a deeply rooted mistrust of cen- 
tral government. Too frequently it under- 
mines our principles, limits our freedom, de- 
prives us of the fruits of our labor, and 
curbs our initiative. 

George Washington warned us that our 
Government “will become despotic only when 
the people have been so corrupted as to 
need despotic government, being incapable 
of any other.” This, I believe. 

Another Washington warning is equally 
applicable today. Here is what the first 
President of this country said: “Let there 
be no change by usurpation; * * * it is the 
customary weapon by which free nations 
are destroyed.” 

There can be no doubt about the wisdom 
of the great men who founded this Nation, 
and the sound system of government they 
established. They knew the weaknesses of 
human nature, and tried to forestall them. 

Times and circumstances change, but prin- 
ciples do not. We have abused the free- 
doms, the form of government, and the sys- 


tem of free enterprise which were our. 


national heritage. 

Sound progress should be our primary 
purpose as individuals and as a Nation, In 
either case sound progress is the source of 
strength. But in neither case is progress 
sound unless it is based on sound financing. 

We have been on a deficit financing basis 
for 24 of the last 30 years. Our national 
debt is $290 billion, and we are not paying 
it off. Our total debt—Federal, State, local, 
private—is a trillion dollars. 

It is easy to blame the war for this tre- 
mendous Federal debt. But $30 billion of it 
has been added since the end of World War 
II. Much of this is due to the ever-increas- 
ing centralization of government. 

Ours is a government originating in the 
sovereignty of the States. Neither the Fed- 
eral Government, nor the local governments 
have any power or authority except that 
granted by the sovereign States. 

Our strength lies in the principle of de- 
centralized authority through a system of 
government designed to concentrate our 
power against foreign enemies and at the 
same time protect our domestic freedoms. 

It is one thing to be free from foreign 
domination. It is another thing to be free 
among ourselves—free from domination by 
a remote Central Government of our own 
careless creation. 

Centralize in Washington the power, the 
Government, and the authority over a Na- 
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tion so vast in size, and so diversified in 
interest as ours, and you destroy the wisdom 
of the Government and the freedom of the 
people. 

This is what is happening. We are chang- 
ing our system of government, not by 
amendment to the Constitution as provided 
in our basic law, but by means far more 
subtle, and equally as effective. 

If we study the record, it is not difficult 
to trace these changes over the past 30 
years. They take the form of all kinds of 
aid and subsidies, but the overall effect is 
centralization. 

We are finding ourselves enticed into cen- 
tralization by Federal paternalism, forced 
into centralization by Federal usurpation of 
power, and driven to centralization under 
the burden of public debt. 

I wish we could say this trend is abating. 
It is not. It is continuing. It is subverting 
our system, changing our attitudes, and 
hobbling our will for freedom. 

When we test the tendencies of our time 
we find not only that too many of them are 
in violation of our fundamental principles; 
we find they lack practical and frugal ap- 
proach, and they are unproductive of sound 
progress. 

Summarized, the trends are toward: (1) 
Increasing Federal paternalism with fiscal 
deterioration; (2) increasing usurpation of 
power by the Warren Court; and (3) in- 
creasing influence by arrogant labor leaders. 

We find continual deficit and increasing 
debt. We find continual inflation and 
drop in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
We find balance of payments deficits, and 
we find our gold reserves dwindling. 

We find growing Federal subsidies flowing 
to business, industry, private finance, agri- 
culture, transportation, power, housing, 
health, education, States, localities, and in- 
dividuals. 

We find nearly 40 million people will re- 
ceive Federal payments this year totaling 
some $40 billion, including social security. 
With their families 40 million people could 
total half of our population. 

We find Federal usurpation of State and 
local authority. We find usurpation of pow- 
ers as between one branch of government 
and another, and here the Warren Court is 
the principal offender. 

We find concentration of power under the 
selfish pressure of organized minorities and 
demand for further paternalism through 
Federal programs. These are both present 
and proposed. 

All of this adds up to a constant chipping 
away of our freedoms. If progress has been 
slowed down in recent years, the cause has 
been too much centralization of Govern- 
ment; not lack of Government programs. 

Excessive centralization inevitably pro- 
duces the evils of state socialism. Socialism 
might have gone even further and faster in 
the United States except for the British 
faliure in socialized industry, and the occa- 
sionally effective conservative coalition in 
Congress. 

Caution signals are flashing ominously in 
the trend of Federal court decisions. They 
are undermining our system at all levels. 
This can be traced back to the 1930’s when 
the President started packing the Court. 

Judicial usurpation of power has reached 
a peak with the Warren Court. Its decisions 
have invaded homes, handicapped police pro- 
tection, disregarded State sovereignty, inter- 
fered with executive authority and usurped 
the powers of Congress. 

There is no doubt that the Warren Court 
is undermining our system and contributing 
to centralization of power; and thereby it is 
sapping our national strength. This makes 
us more vulnerable to destructive forces at 
home and abroad. 

From experience we have learned that the 
more government is centralized, the more 
easily it is influenced by leaders of organized 
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pressure groups. Political target areas and 
the ruling officials are more concentrated. 

We have learned that the more Govern- 
ment is centralized in Federal bureaucracy 
at Washington, the more it is susceptible to 
the arrogant influence of labor leaders. 

They now propose that the Federal Gov- 
ernment outlaw State right-to-work statutes. 
Think of this: In the past 30 years strikes 
in this country have prevented nearly 3 
million man-years of work, pay, and 
production. 

_We concede to citizens the privilege of 
organizing, and to legitimate labor unions 
the privilege of collective bargaining when 
they represent their members. But we also 
concede to people the right to work if they 
choose. ° 

Power breeds power, and labor leaders are 
insatiable in their demands for special privi- 
leges and immunities. Federal nullification 
of all State right-to-work laws is high on 
their present list of demands. 

They want membership in a union to be 
a@ condition of employment. Nearly 50 mil- 
lion, or 70 percent, of those employed in 
the United States are not now members of 
the big national and international unions. 

Generally speaking, State right-to-work 
laws provide that the right of individuals 
to work shall not be denied on account of 
either membership or non-membership in 
labor organizations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act recognizes States 
rights in this field. Labor leaders want this 
provision repealed. Without it we could ex- 
pect the Warren Court to strike down every 
State right-to-work law in the country. 

Twenty States to date have enacted right- 
to-work laws, eight of them with constitu- 
tional amendments adopted by referenda. 
If they are not desired, the people of the 
States who approved their enactment could 
bring about their repeal. 

But the labor leader pressure is at the 
Federal level. They want Federal action for 
wholesale nullification of the States rights 
which these laws represent, and the indi- 
vidual liberty they protect. 

I regard the right to work as I do the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. States have the right, responsibility, 
and duty to protect this fundamental free- 
dom. This is my position and I shall fight 
for it. 

When irresponsible labor leaders virtually 
shut down the country, our national secu- 
rity is imperiled; when they stop produc- 
tion and wages, our economy is impaired; 
when they force wage increases without in- 
creased production, they create inflation. 

Such power in the hands of willful labor 
leaders is dangerous. ‘It is fundamentally 
wrong. It is an abuse of our basic freedoms. 
I do not believe our people want such a situ- 
ation to continue. 

I have been speaking almost exclusively 
of weaknesses we have allowed to develop 
at home. But for years we have been play- 
ing the role of world banker, world police- 
man, and world Santa Claus. 

Our weaknesses at home cannot help 
manifesting themselves in our international 
affairs. They are doing this now, and it is 
serious. It is showing up as deficits in our 
balance of international payments. 

This balance of international payments 
is a complex subject; but, oversimplified, it 
is the dollar value accounting of the debits 
and credits of all our transactions with 
the rest of the world. 

And, in short, we have been paying out 
to foreigners more than we have been tak- 
ing in from them; and they may demand 
payment of their claims against us in either 
dollars or gold. 

They have been taking too much of our 
gold. If this is allowed to go too far, it 
could affect the value of our money. As & 
leader in the free world, nothing is more im- 
portant than confidence in the dollar. 
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Foreign aid is responsible in a large meas- 
ure for the fact that we are paying out to 
foreigners more than we are taking in. They 
have formed the habit of reaching into the 
Federal Treasury, just as we have at home. 

Of course there are other factors in this 
international situation such as foreign trade, 
migration of American business abroad, in- 
terest rates, etc. But to stop or drastically 
reduce foreign aid would help our position. 

In the sprawling Central Government we 
have allowed to develop, it is difficult to see 
the full implications of the weaknesses I 
have described. We should take warning 
from present threats to the value of our 
money. 

We have continual inflation at home; for- 
eign governments and banks are syphoning 
off our ‘gold. There is reason to be con- 
cerned over confidence in the dollar both at 
home and abroad. 

If the dollar goes down so do we and the 
free world. It is difficult to visualize the 
effects of such a catastrophe upon us per- 
sonally; upon the strength and integrity of 
this Nation, and upon our allies. 

I know we do not want this to happen. 
I believe we have the will and the fortitude 
to prevent it. Our weakness lies largely in 
irresponsible spending by an overcentralized 
Federal Government. 

People are looking to the Government for 
handouts. Business and agriculture are 
looking for subsidies. State and local gov- 
ernments are looking for payments. Foreign 
nations around the world are looking for aid. 

These are signs of weakness; not the ele- 
ments of strength. They are in violation of 
the very principles on which our Nation, our 
form of government and our free enterprise 
system were founded, 

I believe we want the fundamentals of 
our system perpetuated. Basically, the re- 
quirements are: simple honesty and individ- 
ual initiative * * * self-reliance and willing 
work * * * constructive production and 
free competition, and * * * progressive de- 
velopment and sound financing. 

We have the elements for sound individ- 
ual progress, and therefore national prog- 
ress. We have the people, resources, cli- 
mate and geography; our system was de- 
signed for freedom, including freedom to 
work with incentive. 

We are in a new era of atomic energy, 


‘rockets and space. We have increasing 


population, resources, productive know- 
how, and capacity. In such conditions rep- 
resentative democracy with free enterprise 
should thrive soundly for the good of man- 
kind. 


Our problems are many and complex. 


Many of them could have been avoided with 
ordinary frugality and common sense. The 
pressures are great for continued central- 
ization at home, and profligacy both at 
home and abroad. 

But we have reached a peril point. There 
is now one paramount requirement. The 
American dollar must be defended and 
strengthened. Confidence in it must be 
maintained. 

Inflation must be stopped at home. The 
foreign drain on our gold must be stopped. 
To do this the Federal budget must be bal- 
anced now, with a show of determination 
for fiscal responsibility. 

Fiscal responsibility means continuing 
balance of expenditures and revenue with 
planned reduction in the huge Federal debt. 
It means return to ordinary fundamentals 
of sound government soundly financed. 

This means stopping irresponsible raids 
on the Treasury of the Central Government 
by both our own people at home and for- 
eigners around the world. 

This is not too much to ask for the pre- 
servation of a great nation and the free 
world. It is really asking only responsible 
citizenship, good government, and fiscal 
soundness. 
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I believe with responsible citizenship, good 
government and fiscal soundness there 
would be no fear for the future. Without 
these, there will be neither solid progress 


nor security with military preparedness. 
We face these alternatives today. 





The Spring Valley, N.Y., Recreation 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the Recorp an 
item I have received, dated January 21, 
1961, about the Spring Valley Recreation 
Association. 

This is a nonprofit organization, 
chartered by the State of New York, to 
foster athletic and recreational activities 
of the youth of Spring Valley. 

This article outlines the aims, purposes 
and accomplishments of the association, 
which has made a unique contribution to 
the community that might well be 
emulated by other communities through- 
out the United States. 

The article follows: 

Extolled by educators, officeholders, plain 
citizens alike and especially by children the 
Spring Valley Recreation Association in the 
short space of 2 years has already made an 
indelible and lasting mark on the life of the 
community. 

In line with President Eisenhower’s for- 
mation of a Council on Youth Fitness and a 
Citizen’s Advisory Committee on the same 
subject and in a strong effort to eliminate 
any trace of juvenile delinquency, a year- 
round athletic program is carried on embrac- 
ing boys from 8 years to college age. 

This program run by the Spring Valley 
Recreation Association andeadministered by 
men from all walks of life, including success- 
ful. merchants, contractors, milkmen, sales- 
men, and mechanics has become an integral 
part of community life. The main credo is, 
“What can be done for the children.” Men, 
and women, too, give unstintingly of their 
time’ and efforts to carry on the finest, and 
we believe the most unique, organization of 
its kind in the United States. 

Operating with completely volunteer help 
the SVRA has grown in size and stature 
beyond even its founders’ wildest dreams 
within the 2 short years of its infant exist- 
ence. 

More than 600 boys partake in a baseball 
program which runs from May through 
September. This is closely followed by 
midget football and then basketball, helping 
active healthy boys to keep busy throughout 
the year. Former athletes coach, council, 
and act as second fathers to the participants. 
Good school grades are stressed along with 
teamwork, sportsmanship, and a pride in 
accomplishment. A will to win is installed 
along with the skills necessary to achieve 
victory. 

Boys of all religious persuasions play side 
by side, white together with colored, rich 
and poor boy, all with the same desires and 
the same opportunities. To establish an 
esprit de corps uniforms for all sports are 
provided by the organization. 

Each individual child is important. No- 
body is excluded as long as he wants to play. 
Everyone plays, the novice as well as the star 
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performer. An attempt is made to grade by 
ability and age so that no child is over- 
matched or embarrassed, thus blunting his 
desire to continue. 

School and village authorities donate the 
use of their playing fields and gymnasiums. 
The town of Ramapo and the village of 
Spring Valley budget recreation funds to the 
organization for the purchase of equipment. 
However, the major portion of the enormous 
amount of revenue needed to keep this 
growing program in motion comes from 
membership fees and local people who ad- 
vertise in the SVRA program booklet, pub- 
lished yearly. . 

In addition, service clubs, fraternal organ- 
izations, fire companies, and local businesses 
sponsor individual athletic teams and pro- 
vide some or all of the funds necessary for 
their operation. 

From its inception 2 years ago, when a 
handful of civic minded men grouped to- 
gether to arrange baseball games for inter- 
ested young boys, the SVRA has mushroomed 
into a tremendous community effort. This 
effort has undeniably gone a long way to- 
ward keeping Ramapo’s youth strong, 
physically able, out of trouble and pointed 
in the right direction on the road of life. 


In an endeavor to interest young girls in 
partaking of the benefits which the SVRA 
has to offer, and to increase the scope of ac- 
tivities, the formation of a drum and bugle 
corps is in progress. Musically proficient 
members of the organization are undertak- 
ing to teach the playing of the musical in- 
struments to those interested. Also, a girls 
cheerleading squad has found a niche for 
their activities at football and basketball 
games. 

To our knowledge, this venture stands un- 
paralleled as to its scope, performance, and 
accomplishments, when considering that all 
is done without paid supervisors, rented 
playing fields, or additional taxation and 
with volunteer workers manning every posi- 
tion. 





FBI Scores Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride and it affords me satisfaction 
to assemble several editorials relating to 
actions of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in solving a most heinious crime. 
This case is another example of many in 
which the FBI has performed a very 
great and admirable service to our Na- 
tion. This case reminds us, along with 
the many efforts the FBI exercises to 
protect our security, that cur trust in this 
great organization and in its able Direc- 
tor, J. Edgar Hoover, is well placed. 

. [From the Los Angeles Examiner, 
Nov. 30, 1960] 
FBI Scores AGAIN 

Famous though the FBI Is in all its activi- 
ties, no other achievement gets such grateful 
and unanimous public approval as the solv- 
ing of a kidnaping and the arrest of the kid- 
napers. 

A dramatic example has just been enacted 
in southern California. Five suspects have 
been caught with much of the $200,000 ran- 
som money paid in the Anthony Alessio ab- 
duction. The victim has been restored un- 
injured to his family after a shocking expe- 
rience. 

Kidnaping is a most repugnant crime, 
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bringing terror and, in all too many in- 
stances, death to the immediate victims as 
well as agony to the victims’ families. 

Because of the general revulsion and also 
because of a great increase in the number of 
ranson kidnapings, authority was given un- 
der the Lindbergh law more than 25 years 
ago for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to aid the local authorities or to take over 
these cases entirely. 

There has been no finer performance in all 
criminal history than the record the FBI has 
made. 

Since the Lindbergh law there have been 
517 kidnap cases handled by the FBI. 

And 515 of these have been solved through 
superior training, hard work and thorough 
organization. 

Of all the 517 kidnapings only 2 remain 
unsolved and you well know the FBI is work- 
ing unceasingly on these. 

The great bureau of investigation built by 
J. Edgar Hoover has made this type of crime 
certain to be without profit and certain to 
result in arrest and punishment that oft- 
times is death. 

Because of its almost unbelievable record 
we salute the FBI for a tremendous job ex- 
cellently done. 

[From the Inglewood (Calif.) Daily News, 
Nov. 80, 1960] 


SEVERITY IN ORDER 


The promptness with which the Alessio 
kidnaping in San Diego was solved should 
cause all of us to be grateful to constituted 
authority, and particularly to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

There is no uglier crime than kidnaping 
and hence none that should be discouraged 
with more speed and certainty. 

When the suspects now in custody are con- 
victed, they should be given maximum sen- 
tences. Now that those at large have been 
taken in custody, no mercy should be shown 
them. 

Men and women who would kidnap a citi- 
zen, and hold him for ransom, are capable 
of any crime. Only the severest sentences, 
in such cases, serve to deter potential kid- 
napers. 


[From the Seattle Times, Nov: 30, 1960] 
ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR THE FBI 


Fully living up to its reputation, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation struck surely 
and swiftly this week and last in hunting 
down the chief culprits in California’s $200,- 
000 kidnaping. 

Early apprehension of the kidnapers of 
Anthony Alessio, wealthy San Diego busi- 
nessman, served notice to the underworld 
that kidnaping remains an undertaking 
solely for fools. 

The wisdom of the Alessio family in re- 
porting the crime to authorities was fully 
borne out by the efficient reactions of the 
FBI. 

It should be noted, incidentally, that 
newspapers knew of the kidnaping within 
hours of its occurrence, but withheld the 
news so as not to jeopardize Alessio’s life. 
This is routine newspaper procedure in such 
circumstances. 

The Nation takes pride and finds reassur- 
ance in yet another first-rate performance 
by J. Edgar Hoover’s justly celebrated 
agency. 7 
[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald Ex- 

press, Dec. 9, 1960} 


FBI SoLves A KIDNAPING 


“I knew the FBI was smart, but I’ve never 
seen so many of them in one place.” 

These words of reluctant praise from the 
so-called mastermind of a San Diego kid- 
naping plot, moments after he was seized by 
FBI agents in Los Angeles, emblazons a new 
chapter in the long history of successful FBI 
crime solution. 
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The solution of the Anthony Alessio kid- 
naping by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion was achieved in a brief few days, with 
a swiftness and dispatch that almost staggers 
the imagination. 

But when we recall the words of one of 
the officers, that all of the agents had been 
working practically 24 hours a day, we know 
one of the reasons. The Royal Canadian 
Mounties have a phrase that they “always 
get their man”; the FBI adds that that great 
organization “never gives up.” 

It is especially laudatory that this sensa- 
tional crime just solved by the Bureau was 
that of kidnaping, one of the cruelest in the 
scope -of criminal activities and one which 
not only terrorizes the innocent victim, but 
throws horror and shock and grief into the 
hearts of his family. 

Our congratulations to the FBI; our words 
of consolation to the family of the kidnaped 
man, and our expression of relief that kid- 
naping was the worst that happened to him, 
not torture or murder. 


—_——- 


[From the Times Union, Dec. 12, 1960] 


Fiv—E HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN OUT OF FIVE 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN 


Famous though the FBI is in all its activi- 
ties, no other achievement gets such grateful 
and unanimous public approval as the solv- 
ing of a kidnaping and the arrest of the 
kidnapers. 

A dramatic example was enacted recently 
in Southern California. Five suspects were 
caught with most of the $200,000 ransom 
money paid in the Anthony Alessio abduc- 
tion. The victim has been restored, unin- 
jured, to his family after a shocking expe- 
rience. 

Kidnaping is a most repugnant crime, 
bringing terror and, in all too many in- 
stances, death to the immediate victims as 
well as agony to the victims’ families. 

It is so repulsive even to the underworld 
that there have been repeated instances of 
criminals in other lines actually aiding in 
the solving of kidnapings. 

Because of the general revulsion and also 
because of a great increase in the number of 
ransom kidnapings, authority was given un- 
der the Lindbergh law more than 25 years 
ago for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to aid the local authorities or to take over 
these cases entirely. 

No finer performance hag been compiled 
in all criminal history than the record the 
FBI has made. ; 

Since the Lindbergh law 517 kidnap cases 
have been handled by the FBI. 

And 515 of these have been solved through 
superior training, hard work, and thorough 
organization. - 

Of all the 517 kidnapings only 2 remain 
unsolved—and you well know the FBI is 
working unceasingly on these. 

The great bureau of investigation built by 
J, Edgar Hoover has made this type of crime 
certain to be without profit and certain to 
result in arrest and punishment that oft- 
times is death. 

Because of its almost unbelievable record, 
we salute the FBI for a tremendous job 
excellently done. 





Soviet Aggression in Hungary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 


attached letter, which was printed in the 
New York Times on December 5, has just 
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been called to my attention. Because I 
believe the United States should not 
ignore the Hungarian question and 
should certainly press for a rejection of 
the credentials of the brutal and treach- 
erous Kadar regime. 

The writer, who is a good friend of 
mine and a distinguished professor of 
history at Fordham University, points 
out that we can forget the tragic history 
of the Hungarian freedom fighters only 
at our own risk. The horrible example 
of Hungary shows that the Soviet Un- 
ion is the most ruthless imperialistic 
power in the world today. We must not 
permit the rest of the world, especially 
the newly independent nations, to forget 
this fact now or in the future. 

I should like to ask unanimous consent 
to include this letter in the Appendix to 
the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

HUNGARY IN THE U.N.—UNITED STATES URGED 
To INIrIate Move To UNSEAT KADAR DELE- 
GATES 

New York, N.Y., December 5, 1960. 

To the Eprror OF THE NEw YorRK TIMES: 

Of your admirable December 4 editorial 
concerning Soviet aggression in Hungary it 
may appropriately be said that if it had not 
been written it would have been necessary 
to write it. After reading it I could not help 
but think of George Santayana’s penetrating 
observation that “those who cannot remem- 
ber the past are condemned to repeat it.” 

The free world will do well to remember 
that 4 years ago the Hungarian nation, which 
had literally clawed its way to freedom 
against tanks, was murdered in cold blood 
by a ruthless Russian invasion, The con- 
science of mankind was immediately articu- 
lated in the form of 10 United Nations reso- 
lutions, carried by overwhelming majorities 
and demanding, among other things, an in- 
vestigation of Communist brutality on the 
scene by U.N. observers. 

These resolutions have virtually come to 
nothing in that the Secretary General and 
his observers can’t even get into Hungary. 
The puppet regime of Janos Kadar remains 
openly defiant of the U.N.’s right to investi- 
gate the question of Hungary. 


OBLIGATION SIDESTEPPED 


I heartily agree with your conclusion 
about the great value of the United Nations 
as a forum in which wrong may be exposed 
and the world’s conscience reminded of in- 
justice. But I am convinced that if the 
United Nations is not to break the heart of 
the world it must cease to sidestep its very 
real obligation. This it does by neither ap- 
proving nor rejecting the credentials of 
Kadar. 

Sir Leslie Munro’s second annual report 
to the General Assembly on Hungary makes 
it lucidly clear that Kadar’s so-called gov- 
ernment represents the most vicious form 
of colonialism the world has ever seen. It 
is imperative that the US. delegation to the 
United Nations initiate a parliamentary 
fight to unseat the illegitimate Kadar dele- 
gates. We owe at least this much to the 
magnificent Hungarian freedom fighters. 

Only then will we be acting in accordance 
with our great American heritage. Only 
then will we be showing our dedication to 
the Lincolnian proposition “that the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all 
men.” 

HERBERT J. Cuancy, S. J., 

Professor of History, Fordham University. 
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Watershed Speech by Representative 
Tom Steed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 16, 1961, my distinguished colleague 
from Oklahoma, the Honorable Tom 
STEED, addressed the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
tricts annual convention meeting in Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Mr. STEED has long been a leader in 
the development of the small watershed 
program. He was a cosponsor of Public 
Law 566 in the 83d Congress which 
launched the program in its present 
form. Today he is serving as a member 
of the Kennedy-Johnson Natural Re- 
sources Advisory Committee and con- 
tinues actively to seek implementation 
of the watershed program through his 
work on the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Congressman STEEpD’s district has re- 
sponded to his leadership with the local 
interest and initiative basic to the suc- 
cess of this program. Ten small water- 
shed projects have been approved for 
actual construction in the Fourth Dis- 
trict, some of them now far advanced. 
Included are well over 1 million acres in 
all 10 counties of the district. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to insert in the Recorp Mr. 
STEED’s speech before the watershed asso- 
ciation convention. He tells the story 
of a program vital to Oklahoma and pre- 
views its future under the new admin- 
istration: 

WATERSHED BANQUET SPEECH BY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE Tom STEED, JANUARY 16, 1961, aT BILT- 
MORE HOTEL, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, such 
@ wonderful introduction by Judge Fishel, 
your president, would prove me less than 
human if I was not highly flattered, unde- 
serving as I am of so many fine compliments. 

Even so, it is very true that an opportunity 
to appear on this program is one that I find 
especially pleasing because I do not believe 
anyone can be given a greater honor than to 
have a part in the great program you espouse, 
& program that offers so much to this gen- 
eration and even more to those generations 
yet to come. 

With you, I share an intense pride in the 
huge progress we already have made in the 
field of soil and water conservation in Okla- 
homa. We all know this great watershed 
program is the heart and key to the over- 
whelming needs of our land for an effective 
conservation program. 

As I look back over the last several years, 
and recall the other occasions when I have 
participated with you in this movement, 
I am impressed with the strides we already 
have made. The large amount of activity 
presently underway, the fact our great State 
of Oklahoma leads the Nation, and the fact 
that my great Fourth Congressional District 
leads all the rest, in this work is a source 
of satisfaction difficult to put into words. 

Not many years ago, we knew this program 
and its vast promise mostly as a theory—a 
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dream in which so many believed. Now, we 
can see it unfolding as a reality. Not many 
years ago, the prime interest of us all was 
to get a watershed plan underway as a new 
start. So much pr has now been 
achieved that tonight we can dare to dream 
of a day not far off when we can glow with 
pleasure at the knowledge of a watershed 
that has been completed. And while we 
know that soil and water conservation is 
and always will be an endless battle, we do 
know that this particular phase of the pro- 
gram is the foundation which first must be 
accomplished before all the other steps can 
have real meaning. 

As we review these accomplishments, and 
as we thrill at the scope of our work now 
underway, and as we beam with hope and 
pride for even greater progress immediately 
ahead, it is well that we pause to take stock 
of some of our achievements and the reasons 
for them. 

To begin with, Oklahoma’s record in this 
field has been made possible largely because 
of the outstanding leadership that has been 
accorded us. Without the determined lead- 
ership of men like Judge Fishel, your presi- 
dent, along with all his associates at the 
State and local levels, this whole thing could 
still largely be just an idea upon paper in- 
stead of an actual, physical unfolding reality. 

In addition, I think it is high time to give 
greater voice and emphasis to the contribu- 
tion that Oklahoma’s Legislature has made 
to our program. Many members of the State 
legislature are here tonight. Many members 
of this legislature are and have.long been 
active members at many levels in watershed 
affairs in their own right. I am proud to 
be able to say that Oklahoma’s Legislature 
has done more, particularly in the field of 
finance, to help the watershed program than 
any other State in the entire Nation. With- 
out this remarkable help it would have been 
impossible for Oklahoma to have gone for- 
ward so far and so rapidly as we have. It is 
high time that all the citizens of Oklahoma 
became better aware of the great credit 
these men are entitled to have in this fine 
success story. I know we can count on them 
to continue this task of cooperation. 

Finally, without the mass effort, faith, and 
confidence of all our people at the local 
level, combined with the long years of hard, 
unselfish service so many in this room have 
contributed, little would be of record at all. 
This is one program where not one spadeful 
of progress could be accomplished without 
those citizens at home having first taken the 
steps, done the work, and kept the faith that 
inaugurated the many projects now blessing 
our great State. 

Thus, it behooves us tonight to look closely 
into the immediate future. I feel that we 
are now at a stage of activity where we need 
the best, the most experienced, and the most 
reliable leadership at every level we can com- 
mand. I believe the next few years will 
make or break the dream we have. 

And I am not unmindful of the key part 
that must be played in Washington at the 
Federal level. Since the control projects 
largely are financed by Federal funds, we all 
know that appropriations by Congress will 
determine almost entirely how far we can go 
in the years ahead. We must, then, Iam sure 
you will agree, be concerned to the utmost 
about what this present session of Congress 
will do in this regard. 

Today, the President’s budget message was 
delivered to Congress. I have the proposed 
appropriations for the soil conservation pro- 
gram contained in this budget. And while 
the totals are somewhat greater than the 
current fiscal year, the amounts recommend- 
ed are woefully short of what this program 
needs. 

The budget proposal contains an overall 
request for watershed protection in fiscal 
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year 1962 of $46,287,000 as compared to $42,- 


$3,722,000 as compared to $5,204,000 for this 
year. This would result, if allowed to stand, 
in a reduction in the number of planning 
parties from 43 to 30, or approximately 1 
party for each 2 States. 

Actual construction proposed in the budget 
is $38,294,000, including $1,542,000 for pilot 
watershed, as compared to $31,271,000 for 
this year. Since the amount for this year 
includes a $5-million carryover, the new con- 
struction funds asked represent a fairly good, 
substantial increase. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that even with this increased request 
the total construction program falls at least 
$17 million below what is actually needed in 
the forthcoming year. In other words, if an 
increase over the amount asked is not grant- 
ed, many projects now ready for construc- 
tion will be delayed. 

The flood prevention phase of the budget, 
including the Washita Valley, is $19,463,000, 
compared to $19,570,000 for the current year. 
While this means the program will continue 
at about its present pace, it still is less than 
most of us felt could be wisely used in the 
year ahead. 

With the coming of a new administration, 
one that is pledged -to a greater interest in 
this total program, we in the Congress are 
hopeful of achieving increases and improve- 
ments. Knowing this program already is far 
behind schedule, it seems incredible that 
any additional delays can be tolerated. 

One of the factors we believe is working 
to a betterment of this program is the ad- 
visory committee which President Kennedy 
used during the campaign and which is still 
functioning at his request. As a member of 
this committee I can assure you that many 
factors this needs are being con- 
sidered. We believe that policy changes, even 
amendments to the law if necessary, must 
be accomplished if we are to take full bene- 
fit from the experience we have already had 
in this work. To do less is patently unwise. 

All of which seems to me clear indication 
that this is a year of great import to the con- 
servation: program for America. New pol- 
isy, new funds, new application of ideas, 
new enthusiasm, and new determination, are 
within our reach. I admonish you to heed 
all these factors, to repledge your devotion 
and determination so long nurtured by you, 
to the end that we can bring this great pro- 
gram out of its swaddling clothes and make 
of it a full-grown man in America’s future. 

We can now see daylight ahead. We have 
finished the long upward climb. It is now 
time for us to look ahead with anticipation 
of two big achievements at such annual 
gatherings as this—important new starts on 
the one hand, and completed tasks on the 
other. The wheel of conservation fortune 
will have at long last turned full cycle. 
Thank you. 





The Basic Weakness of Russian 
Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, from 
time to time, we hear much in this 
country about the alleged progress of 
education in Communist Russia. Such 
reports usually recite statistics enumer- 
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ating the number of students in the Rus- 
sian secondary schools or universities; 
the number of Communist teachers; the 
development of new school buildings and 
classrooms, and similar mechanistic sta- 
tistics. However, Mr. President, educa- 
tional opportunity is something which 
cannot be measured accurately by such 
statistics. 

Even in our country, there are some 
who frequently make the mistake of con- 
fusing statistics about numbers of class- 
rooms, enrollment of students, size of 
educational plants, or the degrees and 
availability of teachers and professors 
with the true appraisal of the type of 
educational opportunity being made 
available by a specific community or on 
a college or university campus. The 
quality of educational opportunity is 
something which cannot be evaluated 
primarily by quantitative statistics. 

On January 30, an Associated Press 
story out of Moscow, Russia, points out, 
for example, the basic weakness of the 
Russian educational system. Under 
Communist leadership, the report states, 
the inquiring mind which is so essential 
to constructive education is penalized 
instead of promoted and rewarded. So 
long as the Communists continue to dis- 
courage creative thought and to force 
every student to think alike on every 
subject, America’s educational superior- 
ity in the educational race remains se- 
cure. I call attention to the following 
Associated Press story on Russian edu- 
cation: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REvEAL Soviet STUDENTS Fear To TALK Back 

Moscow, January 30.—Students at Rus- 
sian technical schools are so afraid 
will lose their scholarships that they never 
question what their teachers say, Komsomol 
Pravda said today. 

The result is that no one ever speaks his 
mind, the Soviet youth newspaper said. 

The article headed “Incubator of Silent 
Men” came only 2 weeks after Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev dressed down agricultural lead- 
ers for shortcomings in production. The 
principal replies of the culprits were, “You 
are right, Nikita Sergeiyevich.” 

FARMER SPEAKS UP 

Not one word of defense was raised, or at 
least not published during the week-long 
agricultural meeting of the Communist 
Party central committee. 

The only defense appeared today, when 
the Soviet press ran a report by a farmer 
named Dyaboshabko. He protested that 
production goals the farmers sometimes 
failed to fulfill were not their own estimates 
but those imposed upon them by their 
superiors. 

Komsomol Pravda’s complaint about stu- 
dents afraid to talk back sounded strange in 
the atmosphere of official scoldings. 

LOSES SCHOLARSHIP 

The paper’s article was prompted by an 
anonymous letter saying that punishment 
for questioning a teacher in the technical 
schools is cancellation of the pupil’s schol- 
arship. 

The letter cited the case of a student 
named Yuri Lapota, who protested being 
sent to do practical work in the fleld before 
he had time to complete his thesis. 

To this the director retorted, “I give you 
@& severe reprimand and reduce your mark 
for conduct and I cancel your scholarship.” 
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NO OBJECTIONS RAISED 


Twenty-eight students were present, the 
article said, but none raised his voice in 
their colleague’s defense. 

“Yuri was right and the 28 students and 
the director were wrong,” said the news- 
paper. 

“Men are being taught not to have any 
personal opinions, not to contradict, never 
to bare any mistakes,” the paper said. “How 
can these frightened people go out into the 
world and lead strong, male, independent 
lives.” 





The Voice of Democracy—Winning Essay 
‘by Howard P. Killough, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON - 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Voice of Democracy contest, in its 14th 
year, is sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, the 
Electronic Industries Association, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and State 
associations of broadcasters. It has the 
endorsement of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and is on the approved list of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, a department of the 
National Education Association. 

The Kansas winner this year is 15- 
year-old Howard P. Killough, Jr., son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Killough, 1132 North Elm 
Street, Russell, Kans. Howard, who is a 
sophomore at the Russell High School, 
will come to Washington February 20-24 
and compete with winners from each of 
the other 49 States and the District of 
Columbia for the national winner. 

I ask unanimous consent that the es- 
say be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE VOICE oF DEMOCRACY 
(By Howard Killough, Jr.) 

I shall never cease to thank God every day 
of my life, that I am an American. As an 
American I'can speak for democracy, for as 
an American I have seen democracy in 
action. 

I can see democracy in action in my home 
where I am regarded as an individual by my 
parents. As an individual I can take part 
and enter into discussions to the best of my 
ability, and I can make decisions, always 
knowing that if I am in doubt, I can turn 
to my parents for guidance. 

As a student I have watched the basis of 
democracy setting its pattern in the children 
of our country. As a child in school, I ob- 
tained the sense of belonging, of fair play, 
of cooperation, and of taking a part in demo- 
cratic living; for in our school we can say: 
“This is our school; it does not belong to 
the principal or teachers, nor to the pupils 
or to the city; it belongs to all of us to- 
gether.” 

As a citizen I see democracy in action in 
my city, my county, and in my country. 
Here, we as a free people, have a voice in our 
governmental affairs. Our right to vote gives 
us a chance to choose representatives in 
various governmental offices, and the right 
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to criticize when we see something of which 
we do not approve. Here it is possible to 
develop and not repress the vast potential- 
ities which lie hidden in the mind of every 
man. . 

We have a political ideal which the world 
needs, the story of one Nation where people 
of all different nationalities are free and 
friendly. A Nation as wide as a continent 
with a single Constitution, a Declaration of 
Independence for all, and a Bill of Rights for 
every person. 

I am not suggesting that we, or any coun- 
try, have the right to impose any form of 
government on any other country, for this 
would be defeating democracy by taking the 
powers of individual nations away from 
them, Nations have to find their own ways 
toward freedom, and no one of us is wise 
enough to solve the problems of another 
people. In time, democracy’s own truth will 
impose itself, just as it has done in the 
United States of America, and the example 
of the United States is bound to be signifi- 
cant in the coming years. In the United 
States, we find a Nation which has prompt 
and instinctive kindliness. No nation in 
the world has been so ready with assistance 
to those in distress; so anxious to be friendly, 
where friendship is needed; and so angry at 
wanton cruelty. 

Here is a nation with unparalleled eco- 
nomic strength; the ability to assist with 
supplies and men, with the fertility of engi- 
neering skill or with disinterested relief. 
For we as a Nation are disinterested. We 
covet no territory; we have no delusion that 
national glory requires conquest or domina- 
tion. We have in our power to do for our- 
selves and for others whatever we really wish. 

Here in my land of America, we combine 
understanding and practice, and the loyalty 
that results from them have developed gen- 
erations of men and women who can make 
democracy work and have raised this coun- 
try, and with it much of mankind, to un- 
paralleled heights of human achievement. 
This is what democracy means to me, where 


the spirit of the individual, you and I, make. 


and determine the final results. 

The world looks to the United States today 
for leadership, not because of its prosperity 
or power, but because it is a land of freedom. 
All Americans should realize what it means 
to be an American. This miracle, America, 
never happened before in all human history, 
but once destroyed or misused, it may never 
happen again. 





The President’s State of the Union 
Message Proposals on Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I was. 


pleased that President Kennedy’s state 
of the Union message showed concern 


over military preparedness, but I was. 


disappointed that it misconstrued the 
national strategy which has preserved 
the peace since the Korean war by charg- 
ing that there has been a lack of con- 
sistent, coherent military strategy. 

On this score, I would commend to the 
Kennedy administration a study, en- 
tirely above partisanship, entitled 
“American Strategy and Strength.” 
Although sponsored by a task force of 
Congressmen appointed by the chair- 
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man of the House Republican policy 
committee, the study utilized the guid- 
ance and advice of 20 other experts from 
academic and professional life. 

Clearly outlined in the study are five 
concepts which make up a consistent, 
coherent military strategy: First, the 
long-pull concept; second, the mixed- 
force concept; third, the conventional 
war shield of allies and the massive mo- 
bile striking sword of the United States; 
fourth, the indestructibility and mobility 
of the deterrent; fifth, constant capa- 
bilities in being. 

Take the mixed-force concept. In 
presenting the defense appropriations 
bill to Congress last spring Representa- 
tive Manon, the Democratic subcommit- 
tee chairman, clearly explained the im- 
portance of maintaining a flexible mix 
of all forces, instead of relying on one 
weapon, one service, or one strategy. 
Even the nearly invulnerable Polaris 
cannot solve all of our defense needs. 

If the new administration is in a 
quandry about national strategy, I sug- 
gest. that it can make no greater mistake 
than to throw out this concept in favor 
of some magic solution. It has been 
used effectively for the past 8 years. It 
has been accepted by the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

For this concept to function properly, 
all services must be represented. 

I was surprised to learn that President 
Kennedy’s reevaluation of our military 
preparedness was to be conducted on a 
crash basis by a special study group of 
civilians, not by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

President Kennedy’s address spoke of 
the “absence of basic assumptions about 
our national requirements.” The 
“American Strategy. and Strength” 
study outlines in detail the basic assump- 
tion. We must gear our defense policies 
to the long pull.. We must plan not just 
for 1 so-called year of maximum danger, 
but for decades of maximum danger. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one is a 
dangerous year, but neither more nor 
less dangerous than 1953. Then we had 
much of our limited war capability tied 
down in the indecisive Korean war. 
Nineteen hundred and sixty-five and 
1970 will be dangerous years too. 

We must not permit a crash strategy 
to replace our long pull strategy. When 
a new weapons system proves itself, as 
the Polaris now has, it is appropriate to 
set up the production of the system. 
But it is foolish to gear or explain every 
step-up to some supposed new turn of 
events in the Communist strategy. 
Theirs is a strategy of zigzags calculated 
to force us into a zigzag defense. 

The President’s address mentioned 
interservice rivalries, a problem we con- 
stantly must strive to remedy—but not at 
the price of shutting off the opinions of 
military heads of the service. Impartial 
observers felt that former Secretary 
Gates had made more progress in this 
aréa than any previous Secretary of 
Defense. It is no comedown for the 
new administration to learn from a good 
example of a previous administration. 

As to the President’s three immediate 
steps for preparedness, I am glad to see 
he followed the example of President 
Eisenhower last year in directing in- 
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creased attention and funds to our air- 
lift and our Polaris program. The Presi- 
dent announced that he has directed 
prompt action to accelerate our entire 
missile program by emphasis on im- 
proved organization and _  decision- 
making. He has announced a worthy 
goal. However, this is easier said than 
done, but as a member of the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee, I pledge | 
in the future as in the past my eager 
support of this goal. I am not too sure 
that the way to accomplish this is by 
setting up ad hoc committees such as 
the Symington Task Force on Reorgani- 
zation and the recent study group the 
new administration set up to reappraise 
our defense strategy. I have confidence 
in the present Chiefs of Staff, and the 
judgment of General Lemnitzer. 

I believe strongly in a continuing re- 
assessment of our defense needs. For- 
mer Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates 
pointed out on September 30, 1960, that 
an annual budget cycle is no longer sat- 
isfactory, and that in the future the de- 
fense budget will have to be revised on a 
month-to-month basis to meet techno- 
logical breakthroughs. 

On the same day he announced, for 
example, that an additional] $25.2 million 
has been released to the Army for the 
purchase of personnel carriers, tanks, 
and rifles. 


Regardless of the budget cycles, we 
must spend whatever is necessary when- 
ever it is necessary to take advantage 
of technological developments and to 
insure continuously modernized conven- 
tional forces perfected to meet any and 
all challenges. 

But deterrence is not just a matter of 
spending money. It may be. fatal to. 
spend money on weapons which quickly 
become obsolete. Defense is not a one- 
way street, but is a two-way affair where 
we must veer off neither in the direction 
of too much too soon, nor too little too 
late. .Russia would like nothing more 
than for the United States to develop the 
wrong type: of weapons. Having the 
right type of weapons depends upon ex- 
perience and judgment of our joint 
chiefs of staff. 

The new administration, in my opin- 
ion, would honor itself and the Nation, 
and would fortify our prestige abroad, if 
it would avoid the political temptation 
of trying to play down the achievements 
of a predecessor in order to build up its 
own. The preservation of peace since 
the Korean war is no small accomplish- 
ment. The development of the Atlas, 
the Pershing, the Titan, the Polaris, and 
the atomic powered submarines are 
praiseworthy. 

Let the new administration not -be- 
little the past but forge forward to per- 
form new deeds of preparedness. 

Finally, in its search for a national 
strategy, I commend to it the eight key 
points of the “American Strategy and 
Strength” report: 

1. Survival Blone is unacceptable as the 
objective of American strength and strategy. 
Liberty, justice, and open societies are 
the only goals worthy of our heritage, and 
these are promoted by the rule of law, by a 
stable world, and by independent, internally 
healthy republics. 
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_ 2, These can be accomplished by a national 
. cold war strategy which becomes a public 
affair, understood and enthusiastically sup- 
ported by people in all walks of life. 

8. The first steps of this strategy have 
already been accomplished: Since 1953, na- 
tional policy has renounced any defensive 
method of meeting aggression on the terms 
of the aggressor, has embraced a diplomacy 
of firmness which has deterred a Soviet ‘ad- 
venture in Berlin, invasion of Formosa, re- 
invasion of Korea, and Soviet takeover in 
the Middle East. 

4. The military phase of this strategy 
has achieved effectiveness by the mix of 
forces, incorporated with a worldwide shield 
of troops from the free world alliance and 
a sword of massive, mobile, and indestruc- 
tible striking force, capable of varying and 
calibrated responses. 

5. In the scientific phase, real progress 
has been made in integrating scientific and 
national purpose. American technology, in 
comparison with Russia’s, is more broadly 
based, devoted to the welfare of mankind, 
and has produced far more solid scientific 
data from space exploration. If the public 
and the political leaders will give greater 
attention to basic research and education, 
in a climate of decentralized responsibility 
and creativity, and understand and support 
efforts such as the new 10-year NASA pro- 
gram, American science will win the resur- 
gent confidence of the world and antiquate 
Iron Curtains. 

6. The “long-pull” policies initiated in 
1958 have ended the peaks and valleys char- 
acteristic of American preparedness since 
the Revolutionary War and have given stabil- 
ity within the Armed Forres and within the 
National economy. No sound economic al- 
ternative for the cold war has been offered 
to this policy, and this task force over- 
whelmingly endorses it as a basic premise 
for both preparedness and the preservation 
of economic freedom and health. 

7. Improved psychological techniques and 
timing are necessary, but by far the best 
antidote to the attempted Communist strat- 
egy of conditioning is an ideological 
initiative, not to force beliefs, but to arti- 
culate beliefs through purpose and public 
conscience. 

8. Essential to a dynamic public strategy 
is a continuity of successful policies from 
one, administration to the next, an offering 
of a real alternative by those who criticize, 
policymaking machinery within Congress to 
produce responsible partisanship, and ex. 
ecutive machinery for overall evaluation and 
articulation of our strategy and strength. 
The foundation of any public strategy 
is National character, conviction, and 
confidence. 





If You Can’t Beat Em, Join ’Em 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the above title I submit the following 
item from the Washington Post: 
KENNEDY AID CALLS WELFARE STATE BEST 

DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNISM 

NEWTON, Mass., January 31—A welfare 
state is the best defense against communism, 
Presidential Assistant Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., said last night. 

The Harvard history professor, in a debate 
with William F. Buckley, Jr., emphasized he 
was speaking as a private citizen and not as 
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@& spokesman for the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 

He and Buckley, a Yale professor and 
editor of the magazine, the National Re- 
view, debated the topic “Freedom and the 
Welfare State” at Newton College of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Buckley, a noted conservative, charged 
Schlesinger with twisting history when his- 
tory inconvenienced him * * *, He said 
growing governmental power was a danger 
inside a person because it controls his 
thinking. 

Schlesinger said he envisioned the welfare 
state as one that would provide basic ele- 
ments for its citizens, such as food, clothing, 
shelter, education, and opportunity. 





Tax Relief for Expanding Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, there is much discussion on 
various methods of granting tax relief. 
A suggestion for such relief for expand- 
ing industries is outlined in an editorial 
which appeared in the January 12 issue 
of the Wheaton (Il) Daily Journal. 
Their suggestion to President Kennedy 
recommends a revised depreciation pol- 
icy. The editorial follows: 

A Nore To KENNEDY 


Mr. KENNEDY: As one of your supporters 
we respectfully call your attention to the 
pitiful plight of an important segment of 
the economy that now is living on borrowed 
time. 

Simply put, the manufacturing plant of 
industrial America is aging. This is one of 
the factors behind the recession. It’s a fac- 
tor that was slighted in the economic report 
prepared for you by Dr. Samuelson. 

Foreign industry, through American aid, 
has been modernized since the end of the 
war. This is to the good. What’s bad is 
that taxing policy here at home inhibits 
replacement of wornout machinery. 

,Thus official policy has strengthened the 
competitive position of producers. in West- 
ern Europe and Japan who enjoyed the bene- 
fits of low labor costs in the first place. And 
this takes no account of Russia, which has 
made more than one effective sortie on the 
international markets. 

Your administration can redress the bal- 
ance by giving American industry an incen- 
tive to modernize. This would mean more to 
the economy than a long drink from the 
fountain of youth. 

Dr, Samuelson touches on the problem. 
“The primary need,” he writes, “is to make 
sure our productivity is improved so that our 
costs will remain competitive in interna- 
tional markets.” 

He prescribes no remedy. We think the 
remedy obvious; Let business expense the 
entire cost of replac wornout equipment. 

Present depreciation policy is unrealistic. 
Almost any business will have to pay more 
than original cost to replace aging equip- 
ment. 

It would cost us nearly $130,000 to replace 
@ press that cost less than $30,000. Rail- 
roads paid $2,550 for a 65-ton capacity freight 
car in 1940; the price of a similar car today 
is $9,000. A blast furnace that cost $8 million 
in .1945 costs $26 million now. 

In short, when American business replaces 
an old machine, fresh money is required. 
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Naturally, this has chilling impact on re- 
placement programing. In turn, this worsens 
the competitive position of American indus- 
try generally. 

A particularly exasperating aspect of the 
situation is that the nations that have re- 
built their industrial plants through Ameri- 
can aid without exception have adopted de- 
preciation policies more sensible than those 
of the United States: France, for example 
permits depreciation to be stated on a re- 
placement cost basis. 

As a result, American industry is encour- 
aged to shift some of its production over- 
seas, thereby accelerating the flight of gold 
and jobs from these shores. To illustrate, 
Singer is the Only major sewing machine 
manufacturer producing in the United 
States. Its principal domestic competitor, 
which traditionally manufactured machines 
here, now has its machines built in Japan. 

One way of permitting American industry 
to expense replacement costs involves tax 
credits. Let the business that has to cough 
up more than original cost for replacement 
treat the differential as a carry forward tax 
credit. 

Doubtless there are alternatives. 
tion is wanted. 

Revising depreciation policy doesn’t have 
the eye-catching appeal of. an across-the- 
broad tax cut, in part because the benefits 
are indirect. But the rising tide lifts all 
ships in the harbor, and the well-being of 
everyone in the United States depends on the 
health of industry. 


But ac- 





Tribute to Stout State College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the im- 
‘provement and the expansion of our edu- 
cational system constitute one of the 
— challenges confronting the coun- 

ry. 

The purpose of a good education is, of 
course, to equip individuals not only for 
careers, but also for life, itself. 

Today, I wish to pay tribute to a col- 
lege in Wisconsin which, over the years, 
has done an outstanding job in its fleld. 
TI refer to Stout State College. 

This college specializes in crafts, and 
is the Nation’s largest school for train- 
ing teachers of home economics and in- 
‘dustrial arts. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative article on the 
splendid way in which this college is 
serving the educational needs, not only 
of Wisconsin, but also of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Jan. 
26, 1961] 
Srovut STaTe COLLEGE SPECIALIZES IN ORAFTS 
(By Richard OC. Kienitz) 

MENOMONIE, Wis.—About 40 percent of the 
Wwageearners in this country make their 
living by processing raw materials into 
finished goods. But first they must learn 
how to do it. 
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In 1898, Lumberman James H. Stout built 
a school here to train teachers of these 
crafts. He believed that every American girl 
should know how to cook, sew, and rear a 
family, and that every boy should have train- 
ing in manual skills. 

Life is more complicated today, but Stout’s 
philosophy is just as eagerly expounded by 
Vern C. Fryklund, the 65-year-old third 
president of Stout State College. Fryklund 
learned plumbing and bricklaying as a youth. 
“It’s very simple,” Fryklund says. “One 
can’t study economics very long without 
getting to the problem of manpower conser- 
vation. There must be trained manpower to 
run machines. Those gadgets at Cape 
Canaveral can’t get off the ground without 
men who have the know-how to build and 
maintain them.” Other lands recognize this 
so well, he says, that the Scandinavians list 
toolmakers and diemakers in telephone direc- 
tories as engineers, and indicate occupations 
on their tombstones. 

Although Stout—the largest school of its 
kind in the Nation—offers 1- and 2-year pro- 
grams of general or preprofessional educa- 
tion, its principal function is to prepare 
teachers in dozens of phases of industrial 
arts and home economics. 

Its students learn by doing. For instance, 
all college publications except the yearbook 
are printed by those taking printing courses 
at the college. Over the years, 30 homes in 
Menomonie have been built by Stout car- 
pentry students. 

TRADES AND DEGREES MIX 


As an example of emphasis, freshmen in 
industrial arts apply 16 of their semester 
hours to hand woodworking, machine shop 
and sheet metal work, printing, freehand 
drawing, electricity, mechanical drafting, and 
machine woodworking. But they also take 
educational psychology, English composition, 
algebra, physical education, and speech. 

This equal stress on skills and general edu- 
cation is continued through all 4 years lead- 
ing to a bachelor of science degree. 

“We're in an unusual teaching situation,” 
says John A. Jarvis, dean of industrial edu- 
cation. “Every person on the staff has had 
trade experience, plus a master’s degree. We 
have floating through the school some 40 
persons with trade experience.” 

Of the 99 on the staff, 40 percent hold 
doctor’s degrees. 

“A student must be taught algebra by a 
person who knows algebra,” explains Presi- 
dent Fryklund. “He must be taught how to 
be a machinist by someone who can go out 
and earn a living as a machinist.” Many 
faculty members hold union cards in trades. 

These skills are passed on to students 80 
they can, in turn, pass them on to their 
pupils. When the $660,000 Robert J. Pierce 
Library was completed in 1954, a student 
drew up plans for remodeling the old library 
that were accepted by the State architect. 

HOME ECONOMICS EXPERIENCE 


Learning by doing also extends to home 
economics—textiles, clothing, nutrition, die- 
tetics, food demonstration, art, personality 
improvement, and plain and simple home- 
making—in laboratories, the cafeteria, a 
nursery school and two home management 
residences. 

“To me, home economics is one of the best 
fields of professional training for any girl,” 
says Fern M. Horn, acting dean of home eco- 
nomics. “It has a broad base for science, 
social service, and homemaking and is good 
background for community service. It is 
much more liberal arts oriented than people 
think.” ° 

But Stout is not strictly a technical arts 
teaching school, It offers minors in such 
varied fields as art, chemistry, English, jour- 
nalism, mathematics, physical education, 
physics, social sciences, and speech. It pio- 
neered a course in driver training education. 


Nonteaching degrees can be earned in 
home economics, dietetics, and industrial 
technology. Stout can award master’s de- 
grees in its special flelds. 

SIXTY-NINE FROM MILWAUKEE COUNTY 


Stout’s 1,493 fall semester students came 
from 70 Wisconsin counties, 25 other States, 
and 17 foreign countries. The largest single 
group was from Dunn County—209, many of 
whom were seeking a close to home general 
course. Sixty-nine were from Milwaukee 
County. More than a third of the foreign 
students in Wisconsin State colleges—57 this 
year—are enrolled at Stout. In addition, 
Stout has the largest foreign enrollment in 
the Nation under the International Coopera- 
tion Administration program (ICA). 

Some 600 students have jobs at the school 
itself, earning more than $40,000 a year at a 
wide variety of shop and office jobs. They 
even lay sidewalks on the campus. 

Graduates go out to educational and in- 
dustrial jobs in every State and around the 
world. 

The head of food service at the Pentagon, 
the director of General Mills’ Betty Crocker 
kitchens and the director of home economics 
at the University of Wisconsin all were 
trained here. So were the directors of in- 
dustrial education at Iowa State and Min- 
nesota Universities and Alaska’s director of 
welfare. In World War II, the Air Force’s 
Chanute Field alone had 75 Stout graduates 
on its training staff. 

Staff members are often called abroad to 
give technical assistance. In 1948, the Army 
sent President Fryklund, a retired colonel, 
to Japan to reorganize industrial education 
there. Dean Alice J. Kirk of home economics 
is in India now setting up a “home ec” pro- 
gram. 

MANY WRITE BOOKS 


Fourteen members of the staff have written 
or coauthored 51 textbooks in wide usage. 
Prof. George Soderberg’s book is the “bible” 
of the wood finishing industry. Some have 
been translated into Chinese and other lan- 
guages. 

Other staff members work out special pro- 
grams, such as the series of guidance confer- 
ences established 10 years ago by Prof. Ralph 
G. Iverson. This year, 1,400 persons attend- 
ed. Instructors also are inventors and im- 
provisers. 

Prof. Robert Swanson’s plastics press, on 
which products can be formed without blow- 
ing or stretching, is now in commercial pro- 
duction. Several years ago, Prof. David 
Barnard's audiovisual department blended 
various student skills in the production of 
a sound movie on nutritional values. Nowa 
film is being produced each year. Eighty- 
five prints of one have been sold. 

If a visitor to the campus is astonished 
to see a horde of students dashing from one 
building to another in gymnasium clothes, it 
is because Stout lacks needed facilities. The 
gymnasium, in an old YMCA-type building 
with only a single shower room, has been 
condemned. Physical education is relegated 
to the fourth floor loft of a venerable campus 
building, where a 6-foot iron ladder must 
be climbed to enter through a hole in the 
floor. “We're geared for 800 students,” says 
Fryklund. “We have to start classes at 7:30 
a.m. and run both students and faculty on 
a sort of platoon system until 5:30 p.m. 
With 1,500 students now, we have to get ready 
for more than 2,500.” 

Stout’s teaching plant is a tight group of 
six buildings on 20 acres just a block from 
the main business district. Dormitories are 
a brisk 5 minute walk away, with another 
planned. 

A huge, nearly windowless building now 
under construction on the main campus 
should relieve much pressure when it is com- 
pleted this year. This four story shop- 
laboratory-classroom unit will have modern 
workshops. 
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One of the most recent additions to the 
campus—in 1959—was a $450,000 student 
center, designed, incidentally, by a Stout 
graduate. 

President Fryklund, who has headed this 
institution since 1945, formerly taught at 
Wayne and Minnesota Universities, getting 
his Ph. D. at the latter. He came here after 
winning a Legion of Merit Medal in World 
War II for developing training techniques 
that improved the effectiveness of armored 
combat units. , 

As he surveys his 50-acre campus, Fryklund 
says, “I think an institution like this has 
done a lot for the economy of the State.” 

It certainly has for Menomonie. It con- 
tributes $4 million a year in payroll for 
spending in a city of 8,500 population. 


JAMES HUFF STOUT WAS A SENATOR AND FIRM 
BELIEVER IN EDUCATION 


An encyclopedia published in 1910 de- 
scribed Menomonie as a city widely known 
for its institutions “for the most part 
founded or supported by James Huff Stout.” 

Among these were listed the Mabel Tainter 
Memorial Library, the Dunn County School 
of Agriculture (the first of its kind), the 
Dunn County Rural Teacher Training School 
(also a pioneering venture), physical training 
institutions for public school children, and 
Stout Institute (known since 1955 as Stout 
State College). 

Stout was a four-term State senator, chair- 
man of the senate committee on education 
and a University of Wisconsin regent. He 
died in 1910 at the age of 62 after spending 
more than $500,000 on his institute. 

Born in Dubuque, the son of an Iowa lum- 
berman, he had been sent to the University 
of Chicago to be grounded in the classics 
before entering business. He found this type 
of education unsatisfactory. More to his 
liking were models of Scandinavian voca- 
tional schools he saw at the Philadelphia 
Exposition of 1876. 

As a result, when he arrived at Menomonie 
he set up, in 1891, a two-room school at 
which Menomonie girls could learn the 
homemaking arts and boys woodworking. 

In 1903 he brought in a retired State 
superintendent of public instruction, Lo- 
renzo Harvey, as president of Stout Training 
School for Teachers of Manual Training and 
Domestic Science. Independent of the city 
schools, it first enrolled 23 girls and 2 boys, 
-— in 1908 was incorporated as Stout Insti- 
tute. 

After his death, the family in 1911 turned 
the institute at Menomonie over to the State 
on the pledge that it would provide at least 
$25,000 a year for maintenance. 





The Gold Outflow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
comments have been made regarding the 
deterioration of the U.S. gold position. 
However, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the facts and figures had not 
been brought together in one document 
prior to Mr. Horace B. McCoy’s state- 
ment to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information on January 27, 1961. Mr. 
McCoy is a distinguished son of Indiana. 
With his four decades of Federal service, 
he can be considered a leading authority 
on these subjects. While my individual 
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colleagues may or may not agree with 
the conclusions Mr. MoCoy has reached, 
I think we will all agree that he has 
produced a most helpful body of re- 
search on the gold situation: 

STATEMENT OF Horace B. McCoy 


The board of trustees of the Trade Rela- 
tions Council of the United States believes 
that there should be “no further US. tariff 
reductions under the present extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act.” 

We have numerous reasons for holding 
this point of view. Some of the principal 
ones are set forth below: 

1. The balance-of-payments position of 
the United States: Over the 11 years, 1950 
through 1960, the United States has shown 
a deficit in its balance of payments for 10 
of these years. The accumulated amount of 
these deficits is $21,070 billion. All leading 
monetary authorities recognize the serious- 
ness of this problem and believe that, unless 
such deficits are greatly reduced or elimi- 
nated, the stability of the U.S. dollar will be 
in grievous danger. We believe that this is 
already the case. Further U:S. tariff reduc- 
tions which increase imports can cause ad- 
ditional dollars to be spent and thus in- 
crease the strain on the dollar. 

2. The gold supply: The U.S. supply of 
gold over the last 11 years has diminished 
from $243 billion to approximately $17.8 
billion as of the end of 1960. Thus, some 27 
percent of our total gold supply as of 1950 
has eroded away, primarily as a result of the 
balance-of-payments deficiency cited above. 
A program of reducing tariffs to increase im- 
ports will cost dollars and thus have a fur- 
ther draining effect upon our gold supply. 

3. Foreign claims against our gold supply: 
The accumulated $21 billion deficit in our 
balance of payments since 1950 is not fully 
refiected in the 27 percent weakening of our 
gold position referred to above. It also is 
reflected in the increased claims, actual and 
potential, of foreign nations and their sub- 
jects against our gold reserves. The latest 
estimated figures, those as of the end of 
October 1960, indicate that such short-term 
liabilities to foreigners—that is, their claims 
on our gold—amount to $21.4 billion, a rise 
of 57 percent in slightly less than 5 years. 
Thus, the amount of these short-term claims 
is $3.6 billion more than the gold in hand 
and are now some 20 percent greater than 
the U.S. supply of gold on hand. With the 
present status of these claims against the 
dollar already dangerous to its solvency, 
tariff cuts which encourages imports and 
cost us dollars seem injudicious. 

4. Exports and imports: The balance of 
merchandise exports and merchandise im- 
ports is, of course, the major factor in the 
computation of our Nation’s balance of pay- 
ments. It has been maintained—for ex- 
ample by the President this past Wednes- 
day—-that our exports exceed our imports 
and that this is a strongly favorabie factor 
in our present gold outflow and shortage. 
Some say, therefore, that we should reduce 
tariffs further so as to encourage more im- 
ports. Thus, they say, we would be giving 
other nations the dollars to purchase our 
exports, and that they would give us gold 
and dollars for these potential U.S. exports. 
On this contention or allegation, we have 
several comments: 

(a) The astronomical increase in claims 
against our gold supply and the correlative 
diminution of that gold supply do not indi- 
cate that the dollars realized by other coun- 
tries through their exports to the United 
States, and the accumulation of dollars from 
other U.S. expenditures abroad, necessarily 
translate themselves automatically into in- 
creased U.S. exports. No doubt, there is 
some relationship. But the vast amounts 
of these diminutions of our gold and these 
foreign-owned savings and investments in 
the United States clearly cast doubt on any 
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theory that dollars realized by foreign in- 
terests from U.S. imports necessarily mean 
increased U.S. exports. Any idea that when 
our dollars go abroad they are some form 
of homing pigeons is a matter open to seri- 
ous question. 

(b) Additionally, it is an open question 
whether the United States actually has a 
favorable export balance. Our council is 
analyzing the character of our exports, and 
we hope you will as well. Our council's 
current analyses indicate that the true ex- 
port balance, if any, is very modest. In- 
cluded in this export balance are several 
inappropriate items. For example, the offi- 
cial U.S. export figures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960 carry these three items: 


Nonagricultural commodities 
exported by ICA__-_--_-_- 
Agricultural exports for “soft 
currencies” under Public 
Law 480 and Public Law 
665 
Military shipments under the 
mutual security program_- 1, 165, 000, 000 


These three items, amounting to $2,664,- 
157,000, produce little, if any, actual dollar 
income. Therefore, they should be elimi- 
nated from any comparison of those imports 
which cost us dollars as against exports 
which produce dollar income for us. The 
mere elimination of these three items brings 
our export balance for the fiscal year down 
from $3.6 billion to less than $1.0 billion. 
Other figures are likewise open to question. 
Examples are: (1) Equipment shipped 
abroad by U.S. companies for their foreign 
subsidiaries; (2) textile exports assisted by 
the bounties provided under CNEX-3 pur- 
suant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1956; and (3) over $1 billion of agricul- 
tural exports assisted one way or another 
with Federal resources. We would commend 
the validity of these figures to your study. 

5. Protectionism abroad: Further US. 
tariff reductions to be reciprocated by simi- 
lar reductions abroad would seem to be some- 
what academic if the official conferences of 
the Department of Commerce with American 
industry held earlier this year are indicative 
of the situation. U.S. firms almost uni- 
versally said that foreign duties were not the 
most important deterrent to their exports. 
Rather they felt that protective policies 
abroad set basic limits on various categories 
of those countries’ imports. While some bar- 
riers have been removed, these basic pro- 
tective policies remain. There has been no 
indication of any basic change in these pro- 
tective policies. Certainly the Common 
Market and the free trade area augur no such 
change. 

6. The illogic in negotiating now: The 
European Common Market is not to become 
really effective until 1965. Organization of 
the free trade area and other regional cus- 
toms unions is underway and in various 
states of flux. World trading arrangements 
are today, and will be over the near term, in 
a, transition period. It is difficult to see the 
logic of the United States, which operates 
under a fixed set of terms and conditions, 
right now negotiating with countries and 
blocs which are not presently subject to a 
fixed set of terms and conditions. 

Let us take the European Common Market 
for an example of this. During this transi- 
tion period, some countries are increasing 
their duties so as to bring them up to the 
six-country average. Under GATT, such 
countries are obliged to offer compensation 
through the reduction of other duties, but 
these other duties are likewise being moved 
up or down since they are subject to the 
overriding changes for the Common Market 
as a whole. 


Similarly, other countries are reducing 
their duties so as to conform them to the 
average of the six nations. If the reciprocal 
principle is to be implemented, the United 


$195, 057, 000 


1, 304, 100, 000 
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States and other nations on the outside 
should be rewarding such reductions with 


reductions on our part. Again, this is 
infeasible. 
Now one key question is this. Should the 


United States offer tariff reductions now in 
return for proposed tariff cuts by the Com- 
mon Market that will not be effective until 
5 years hence? 

In view of the many escape hatches pro- 
vided through GATT and other interna- 
tional arrangements, such an action would 
appear to be difficult to justify. First, we 
would be giving several years of concessions 
in return for none over the same years. 
Second, we would be engaged in paying 
now for the future delivery of concessions 
by others when ample room exists for the 
recipients to refuse delivery in 1965. 

Additionally, any commitment by the 
United States going so far into the future 
is open to question in that world trade has 
been extremely dynamic since World War 
II, and the international competitive situa- 
tion, growth of industrialization, and the 
trade balance among nations, continents, and 
blocs can change vastly over 5 years. We 
will thus be making firm commitments in a 
situation frought with unknowns. 

7. May we, therefore, respectfully urge that 
there be no further US. tariff reductions 
under the present extension of the law. 





The Progress of Discontent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, TVB—the Television Bureau of 
Advertising—held its second annual 
presentation in Washington, D.C. 

Last year, I attended TVB’s presenta- 
tion and, as the invited guest speaker, 
spoke concerning television’s role and 
responsibility to the people, as well as to 
the expanding economy of America. 

Though I was unable to attend TVB’s 
presentation yesterday, I have been told 
by members of my staff who did attend, 
of the capacity attendance, composed of 
Government and business leaders, and 
of their attentiveness to the presenta- 
tion. Having had the opportunity of 
reading the script of TVB’s presentation, 
given by Pete Cash, president, and 
George Huntington, vice president of 
TVB, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the ReEcorpD pertinent points made in 
the presentation, entitled ‘““The Progress 
of Discontent.” 

There being.no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The progress of people can and will be 
measured by the progress of their discon- 
tent. Discontent is the spark that creates 
improvement and causes the new. People 
or nations that are content to remain as 
they were, enjoy little improvement. 

The function of manufacturing is to make 
something that fills the discontent of peo- 
ple, whether it be a physical or psychologi- 
cal discontent. 

The function of advertising is to show 
people why they should be discontent with 
old, inefficient, unhealthy ways of doing 
things and to show them products or services 
or ideas that can end this discontent. 
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While advertising informs, educates, at- 
tracts and intrigues, it also offers choice. 
Choice is key to competition and competi- 
tion is vital to improvement. 

Advertising, therefore, offers people their 
choice of things to solve the discontent it 
helped create. 

When people have their choice, they are 
free to vote with their purchasing dollars. 
These votes of the public determine the 
existence of products, their features, price, 
method of distribution and display. Ad- 
vertising agencies use research of media and 
markets to study the exisitng discontents 
of people and employ their skill to show 
people that products this discontent helped 
create, can fill this discontent. 

Often the advertising agency can help 
tell the manufacturer the desires of the 
people and the advertising and products 
which result are those the people them- 
selves created. 

Today’s rapid communication means the 
manufacturer cannot wait until he wants 
to make product improvements because he 
may find his competition has already im- 
proved and taken his market. Thus ad- 
vertising through mass media accelerates 
improvement. The mass media also provide 
an opportunity for new advertisers to meet 
larger competition on equal footing. Prod- 
ucts, through mass media can unlock the 
discontent of people and assure that the 
days of the small beginning are not 
numbered. 

Advances in the physical sciences result 
in these new products. Advances in social 
sciences result in better communication 
about these products. Our national progress 
requires mass production which requires 
mass communication; which is advertising. 
The same advertising skills result in public 
service features in all media, all supported 
by advertising revenue. 

Because advertising sparks sales, it also 
creates tax dollars. Just among the top 100 
advertisers, $1.7 billion in advertising led 
to over $100 billion in sales which led to over 
$6.6 billion in taxes. 

With so many needs still unmet, from 
life insurance that’s too little to airline 
travel that is still experienced by the few, 
there is a need for more advertising—ad- 
vertising to spark discontent with the re- 
placed and to spark the desire for the better. 





Campaign by Air Cost Staggering $14 
Million 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the bill which I have intro- 
duced to limit the time of presidential 
campaigns and to make them less costly 
and more businesslike, I wish to call at- 
tention to the following portion of an 
article by Lawrence Laurent which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961, and which called atten- 
tion to the staggering fact that the 
money spent by candidates in the 1960 
national election for radio and television 
amounted to more than $14 million. 

In view of the other pressing needs in 
our society, this startling and frequently 
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useless expenditure which is unequalled 
anywhere else in the world should give 
us pause and make us determine to re- 
duce these expenditures and these politi- 
cal circuses which pass for campaigns 
to reasonable and decorous proportions. 

Mr. Laurent’s article follows: 

For the first time, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has run up a total on the 
amount of money spent in radio and tele- 
vision by political candidates in a national 
election. The totals point up, with new 
meaning, the staggeringly high cost of cam- 
paigning. . 

Frederick W. Ford, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, gave the totals 
in testimony yesterday before a Senate Com- 
merce subcommittee. After receiving in- 
formation from most of the nearly 5,000 
licensees, Ford estimated that the total 
amount spent on political broadcasts was 
over $14 million. 

“We estimate,” Ford said, “that total 
broadcast charges for all Republican candi- 
dates aggregated about $7.5 million; for 
Democratic candidates, about $6,750,000; and 
for all other candidates, about $400,000.” 

Ford was reporting to the same subcommit- 
tee that first heard proposals last May to 
suspend section 315 of the Communications 
Act in the campaign for the election of 
President and Vice President. Section 315 re- 
quires TV and radio stations to sell, or give, 
time equally to all political candidates. For 
years, broadcasters have claimed that a 
dozen or more minor party candidates have 
made it virtually impossible to give free 
time to the Democratic and Republican 
candidates. 

The suspension of section 315 by the Con- 
gress made possible the so-called great de- 
bates between Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. 

This leads to one of the general conclu- 
sions in Ford’s report: 

“That the networks made available to the 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates 
of the two major parties a substantial 
amount of time in good viewing hours, with- 
out charge.” 

Ford’s report indicates that the Democratic 
and Republican candidates received about 
the same amount of sustaining (nonspon- 
sored) time. Ford said: “Of the stations 
of sustaining time to Republican candidates 
reporting, each gave 2 hours and 54 minutes 
and 2 hours and 55 minutes to Democratic 
candidates.” (These figures include the 
four great debates which were reported as 
2 hours for each candidate.) 

The same kind of balance extended to 
newscasts, a format that had been exempted 
in 1959 from the equal time restrictions. 
Appearances lasting less than 5 minutes 
numbered 198 for Republican presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates and 202 for 
their Democratic opponents. 

One argument advanced last May in favor 
of suspending section 315 was to save money 
for the political parties. 

The results, here, are somewhat fuzzy. 
Compared to 1956, the parties spent just as 
much in 1960 for network time and a lot 
more at the stations. 

It is here that one must remember that 
1956 elections never gave promise of being 
as close as the 1960 contests. In 1956, the 
Democratic Party complained that it lacked 
the funds for the TV program it wanted; 
and, in_retrospect, the Republican Party 
had a sure winner with no need for a mam- 
moth TV campaign. 

The FCC did find the stations quite will- 
ing to carry the debates. Ford said: “The 
lineup of stations which were reported for 
each debate averaged at least 470 out of a 
total of about 490 affiliated TV stations—or 
96 percent clearance.” 
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The Need for Studies Inte the Fields of 
Gerontology, Geriatrics, and Allied 
Problems of Senior Citizens; Establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Senior Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for 
the establishment of a Bureau of Senior 
Citizens within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; to pro- 
vide for an Assistant Secretary to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to direct said Bureau; to au- 
thorize Federal funds to conduct and en- 
courage research and studies into the 
fields of gerontology, geriatrics, and 
allied problems of senior citizens; assist 
in the operation of projects to help 
senior citizens; and for other purposes. 

I have a very devoted interest in the 
problems of our senior citizens, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that my district, 
the First District of Florida, has more 
senior citizens percentage-wise than any 
other congressional district in the United 
States. I have thus had an opportunity 
to gain firsthand knowledge of what 
some of the problems of senior citizens 
are, and have devoted many hours of my 
tenure in office in an effort to meet the 
challenge offered by some of these 
problems. 

Since the turn of the century, our 
total population has a little more than 
doubled, but in the same period senior 
citizens inereased 3%4-fold, with there 
being in excess of 18 million people in 
this country today over the age of 65. 

The tremendous increase in the total 
population in itself has caused pro- 
found changes in the age structure of 
the population, particularly in the 
sharply increased life expectancy of the 
individual and the resulting increase in 
the number of senior citizens. 


It is now quite apparent that the 
fastest growing segment of our popula- 
tion consists of persons 65 years of age 
and over, the number of whom totaled 
approximately 3 million in the year 1900 
and whose number increased to 15 mil- 
lion in 1956, a growth which is expected 
to continue and to reach approximately 
21 million in 1975. 


During the last 50 years our national 
economy has moved from one based pri- 
marily upon agriculture to one of huge 
industrialization, creating many new 
and unanticipated social problems, par- 
ticularly with respect to our senior citi- 
zens; these have been shunted more and 
more to an insecure, dependent, and 
much more aggravated situation in our 
society, through the deprivation, be- 
cause of their age, of their opportunity 
for gainful work, by compelling them to 
retire prematurely and by failure to as- 
sist them in rehabilitating themselves, 
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” As a result, many of our senior citi- 
zens have inadequate financial resources 
to maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies as independent and self-respecting 
members of their communities, are un- 
able to find adequate housing and 
healthful recreation activities for them- 
selves and their families, are confronted 
with disabling health and medical prob- 
‘lems, are sometimes driven by frustra- 

tion and despair to private and public 
mental institutions and general hospi- 
tals, are often forced into positions of 
isolation and lonmesomeness, and are 
placed in increasing numbers on old- 
age assistance rolls. 

It is, therefore, essential that such 
trends be determined by further study 
and checked by concerted and compre- 
hensive efforts to formulate, and put 
into operation, programs which will per- 
mit our older people to continue to lead 
productive, proud and independent lives, 
which will restore and rehabilitate many 
of them to useful, happy, and dignified 

‘ positions among their neighbors; which 
will enhance the vigor and vitality of the 
communities; and which will prevent 
further growth and aggravation of their 
problems with resulting increased so- 
cial, financial, and medical burdens. 

Coordination of existing Federal pro- 

grams, and a study of their interrela- 

tionship as well as new planning is es- 
sential, and an authority to accomplish 
this is needed. 

The primary responsibility for caring 
for and working out the problems of our 
older persons is that of the States and 
local communities; however, it is the 
purpose of my bill to aid and advise the 
States in developing long-range plans, 
and so far as practicable, in helping to 
solve the problems of senior citizens 
through projects which will help: 

First, to assure to senior citizens an 
equal opportunity with others to engage 
in gainful employment which they are 
physically and mentally able to perform; 

Second, to enable senior citizens to 
achieve a retirement income sufficient 
for healthful living on a reasonable 
standard and for participation in com- 
munity life as happy self-respecting citi- 
zens; 

Third, to provide senior citizens, so 
far as possible, with the opportunity of 
living in a community of their own 
choosing in their own homes or, when 
this is not feasible, in suitable substi- 
tute private homes; and in the case of 
such persons who need care that can- 
not be given them in their own or other 
private homes, to provide them with the 
opportunity to live in cooperative service 
projects or institutions that are as home- 
like as possible and have high standards 
of care; 

Fourth, senior citizens to receive ade- 
quate nutrition, preventive medicine, and 
medical care adapted to the conditions 
and economic ability of their years; 

Fifth, to rehabilitate and to restore 
to independent, useful lives in their 
homes, to the fullest extent possible, 
senior citizens who are chronically ill, 
physically disabled, mentally disturbed, 
or incapacitated for other reasons; 

Sixth, to assist senior citizens to have 
access to social groups and to partici- 
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pate with those of other ages in recre- 
ational, educational, cultural, religious, 
and civic activities; 

Seventh, to.assure that senior citizens, 
in planning for retirement and in meet- 
ing the crises of their later years, will 
have the benefits of such services as 
counseling, information, vocational re- 
training, and social casework; and 

Eighth, to relieve the problems of sen- 
ior citizens through an increase of re- 
search on the various aspects of aging 
and the development of special courses 
in schools and departments of medi- 
cine, nursing, clinical psychology, and 
social work to train professional work- 
ers in the field of aging, geriatrics, and 
gerontology. 

I feel so strongly about this problem 
that I cannot emphasize too greatly the 
need for legislation in this field, and 
urgently implore the membership of this 
House to enact my bill into law. 





Open Letter to the Citizens of Ellsworth 
County 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when it is not always popular to 
adhere to conservative principles, and 
when the opposite theory is even taught 
in our higher institutions of learning, it 
is refreshing to be reminded that there 
are still many who cling proudly and 
valiantly to those ideals which made 
America great. 

Recently there appeared in the Wilson 
World, Ellsworth Reporter, and the Ells- 
worth Messenger, weekly newspapers in 
my district, an open letter from Mr. 
Frank Sibrava, a farmer and retiring 
member of the board of Ellsworth 
County Commissioners. 

I commend Mr. Sibrava’s open letter 
for all to read for his forthright state- 
ment on the issues we as a nation face 
and cannot escape: 

Open LETTER TO THE CITIZENS OF ELLSWORTH 
CouUNTY 


As a retiring county commissioner I would 
like to make a few observations gleaned dur- 
ing my 4 years in office. It is in the belief 
that you should be as aware as possible of 
the problems peculiar to this office that I 
am buying this space. It is your tax dollar 
invested in a near million dollar quasi- 
corporation with an annual outlay of an- 
other half million dollars that is admin- 
istered by your three elected commissioners. 

First, the office of commissioner is, like 
every minor office in our Republic, drifting 
toward impotency. With the creep of the 
welfare state across the land this office is 
rapidly losing its identity. The polite but 
unmistakably mailed fist of big government 
was raised over Ellsworth County just last 
summer when we were ordered to increase 
our already adequate welfare budget, pre- 
pared by our local staff, by $10,000. And the 
reason we could be threatened so effectively 
was that long ago local government for- 
feited its right to care for its own poor. 
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The Federal and State Governments were 
invited in, and like the proverbial camel 
they are in to stay. 

County commissions are officially and 
piously titled board of social welfare. 
They are no such thing. They have been re- 
duced to mere check-writing lackeys willing 
to perform a disagreeable task for the com- 
munity and temporarily tolerated by the 
bureaucracy in Washington. They have no 
more actual and final authority over who 
gets what than has the courthouse janitor. 

Welfare is- no isolated area either. 

The Federal and State subsidized second- 
ary road program sounds like manna from 
heaven. Actually, though not so autocrati- 
cally administered as welfare, it amounts to 
a further prostitution of local rule. And the 
chances seem highly remote that the pepper- 
mint stick, newly fortified, is not about to be 
reextended in the fields of farming, educa- 
tion, and medicine (welfare). With each 
ticket of Federal aid into local communities 
the big Government boot wedges more tight- 
ly inside the local door. 

Most people lend lip service to the cam- 
paign for lower taxes and economy in Gov- 
ernment but in the next breath demand hard 
surfaced roads, more aid to the poor, air 
conditioning in the courtroom, and what 
have you. The money can come from only 
one source and that is the tax dollar. If the 
local dollar hasn’t enough elasticity to do the 
job big Government is always waiting in the 
wings with its siren’s cry of easy help, no 
strings attached. What a cruel illusion. 

I think that until the people of the United 
States decide whether they want to have 
their cake or eat it (but not both) I would 
not care again to hold public office. I am 
totally unable to comprehend the alleged 
benefits of the new formula—whether it 
identifies itself as the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, Modern Republicanism, or the ultra- 
new New Frontierse—of sending $2 to Wash- 
ington and getting back $1 plus reams of 
duplicated and triplicated directives and 
ultimatums. I know there is no Santa Claus, 
no Aladdin's lamp, not in Washington, D.C., 
or anywhere else. I—and I believe most 
public officials here and elsewhere—can think 
of many ways to reduce spending but until 
the people—you and I—indicate our willing- 
ness to sacrifice some luxuries, elected offi- 
cials will remain helpless in trying to effect 
any major economies. 

County commissions as one of the lowest 
echelons of government have a more direct 
liaison with their constituents than higher 
executive and legislative bodies, and the pres- 
sures are perhaps more readily felt here than 
elsewhere. At any rate these officials are at 
once supposed to protect the taxpayer’s 
interest and to obey his general wishes. 
When his wishes are seemingly dual and his 
wishes and interests to my way of thinking 
contradictory, the commissioner’s problems 
are compounded to the point of being in- 
soluble. Particularly when many levies are 
near the statutory limit, and all of them are 
at the feasibily collectible cealing. 

In leaving I want to wish my successor your 
cooperation. I believe Mr. Jiricek, though 
not of my political affiliation, qualifies in the 
conservative tradition. Contrary to what 
the pie-in-the-skyers would have us believe 
that is not a dirty label. 

This country has been in a period of infla- 
tion for the past 20 years. In the 4 years my 
party has controlled the board, county levies 
set by the commissioners and including the 
shotgun variety will—barring an unexpected 
heavy downturn in 1961 evaluation—have in- 
creased less than one mill. With a grad- 
ually declining evaluation I think we need 
not be ashamed of this record although it 
probably could have been better. I doubt 
that there has ever been a budget prepared 
which couldn’t be cut somewhere and if we 
will decide to do with less Ellsworth County’s 
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expenditures can be reduced certainly. 
What applies to county levies can also apply 
to other taxing units of the local level. 

Finally I would like to emphasize that this 
job is at best a break-even proposition finan- 
cially. The maximum salary set by statute 
hardly would be a lucrative one and Ells- 
worth County Commissioners are not draw- 
ing that much. No private business of this 
magnitude could hope to hire even one exec- 
utive for our combined annual salary of 
$2,700. Your commissioner, if he is worth 
his salt, earns every dime he is paid. 

I thank you for your confidence and sup- 
port. Particularly do I thank you Republi- 
cans of the Third District who so magnifi- 
cently wrote in my name last August. I 
regret that for personal reasons I felt com- 
pelled to decline the nomination, but be 
assured that your support was not lightly 
taken. 

FRANK SIBRAVA. 

Witson, Kans. 
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HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 18 I was privileged to listen to a 
lecture by Dr. Selman A. Waksman on 
the subject of “Inventions and Patent 
Protection,” delivered before the patents 
committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers at the Carlton Hotel in 
Washington. Dr. Waksman is a Nobel 
Prize laureate and one of the world’s 
greatest authorities and pioneers in the 
field of antibiotics. He delivered a most 
interesting talk on the subject of scien- 
tific research in the field of antibiotics, 
patent rights, and the public interest. 
Comparison of patent laws and their 
operation in other countries including 
the Soviet Union is made. Members of 
the House will find Dr. Waksman’s talk 
interesting reading: 

INVENTIONS AND PATENT PROTECTION 
(By Dr. Selma A. Waksman) 


The discoveries made by those who are 
devoting themselves to a search for knowl- 
edge can be roughly classified into two some- 
what broad categories: 

1. The observations of the basic laws of 
nature that may result in discoveries of 
fundamental facts that control natural proc- 
esses, be they in the field of astronomy and 
mathematics, chemistry and physics, geology 
and biology. The results of such discoveries 
consist in the broadening of our knowledge 
of the universe, and lead to a great educa- 
tional influence upon our society, 

2. The practical applications of our sci- 
entific discoveries, be they in the field of 
agriculture, nutrition, and medicine, or 
engineering and mechanics. These range 
from simple gadgets to important revolu- 
tions in our daily lives, such as the eradica- 
tion of disease or the control of atomic 
power, 

Largely because of such discoveries science 
has become a profession and has become 
closely affiliated with broad practical devel- 
opments in industry, agriculture, and public 
health, Scientific research is now no longer 
limited to universities and special institutes. 
It is carried out quite extensively and quite 
competently in industrial laboratories, in 
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hospitals, and in government institutions, 
as well as in laboratories supported both by 
industry and government. It is true that 
great scientific contributions are still being 
made by individual scientists, that great 
ideas and leading experiments are still 
hatched in individual brains, as those of a 
Curie, an Einstein, a Fermi, or a Pavlov. 
These are still considered as the great path- 
finders in science, who have opened new 
fields. for others to explore and to exploit. 
But with the present requirement of expen- 
sive equipment for certain types of experi- 
mentations, with the growing importance of 
collaborative teamwork in research with the 
tremendous sums of money contributed an- 
nually by philanthropies, industry, and 
government agencies to scientific research, 
the individual investigator often ceases to 
play the leading role. At best, he becomes 
the head of a project; at worst, he becomes 
a cog in a complicated machine, In evaluat- 
ing a certain scientific contribution, it often 
becomes more and more difficult even to 
state who has contributed a particular idea 
or who is responsible for the development of 
a new method in an important scientific 
discovery. 

I can do no better than to illustrate this 
by analyzing the recent developments in the 
field of antibiotics. One can recognize two 
distinct approaches that have led to the 
rapid progress made in this field during the 
past two decades. One of these has de- 
pended on chance observation, and the 
other was a result of systematic planning 
and investigation. 

The “prepared mind” has taken advantage 
of an accidental observation, passed by many 
without arousing undue curiosity. This 
often led to the unravelling of a new secret 
of nature, and has resulted in important 
practical applications. This is true of the 
observation on the production by a green 
mold of an antibacterial agent which was 
designated as “penicillin.” 

In the other approach, a preconceived 
idea is put to test. in practice. Systematic 
investigations are planned and conducted to 
prove or disprove this idea. The screening 
program on the production of antibiotics by 
actinomycetes (a group of soil microbes re- 
lated to the bacteria, but frequently spoken 
of, because of their filamentous nature, as 
mold-like organisms), may be cited as an 
illustration. It has led to the discovery of 
streptomycin, later of chloramphenicol, 
chlortetracycline, and a host of others. 
Teams of workers were required to carry out 
these investigations. They included micro- 
biologists and chemists, pharmacologists and 
clinicians, and finally industrial organiza- 
tion, to make it all possible and practical. 
It is, therefore, often difficult to tell what 
particular individual has made the greatest 
contribution to a particular discovery. Was 
it the one who isolated the antibiotic-pro- 
ducing culture, or the one who discovered 
the effective substance, or the one who 
solved its chemical composition, or the one 
who established its activity in the animal 
body, or finally the one who brought it into 
clinical practice. 

Regardless of these difficulties in naming 
inventors, the fact remains, however, that 
inventions are made and patents should be 
granted for them. The inventor should be 
regarded as the one whose foresight or in- 
sight contributed significantly to the work, 
ie., thus being thé person or group of per- 
sons who first isolated and positively iden- 
tifled the substance as new and distinct 
(regardless of its complete chemistry) and 
who foresaw or recognized this potentiality 
of its use. 

As I understand it, the patent system has 
been conceived as a means of protection for 
the discover of a practical application of his 
ideas. This not only gives him personal 
benefits to which he is entitled, but it also 
enables him to devote his future efforts to 
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further discoveries from which both he and 
society will in the end benefit. Before the 
advance of modern science, the problem has 
been relatively simple. It was based upon 
the relation of the individual and society, 
as represented by government. Even such 
scientists as Pasteur and Einstein felt the 
advisability of seeking such protection. The 
practicability of it is evidenced by our own 
patents on streptomycin, neomycin, and 
other antibiotics. The benefits to be derived 
by the discoverer serve to stimulate him 
further to fundamental and practical dis- 
coveries. Finally, the country at large is the 
benefactor. Incidentally, it may often take 
5 or more years before the actual concep- 
tion of the discovery and its application in 
practice. It took penicillin, for example, 
from 1928 to 1940 and even to 1943 before 
the discovery was made practical. In the 
development of streptomycin we passed 
through several stages, from actinomycin in 
1940 (or our microbiological studies of the 
soil population even before) to streptothri- 
cin in 1942 to streptomycin in 1943. 

Our experience at Rutgers regarding 
patents has been confined to the drug field, 
largely antibiotics. Naturally, it is from this 
frame of reference that I draw upon in my 
remarks here today. Some of you may have 
overlooked how the present patent laws have 
operated with substantial success in behalf 
of an educational institution and in further- 
ance of the support of fundamental research 
and higher education. Our discovery of 
streptomycin at Rutgers in 1943 was the 
direct result of basic investigations in a 
university laboratory combined with the 
practical development by one of the Nation’s 
largest pharmaceutical firms, Merck & Co. 
Streptomycin, you may recall, was the first 
chemotherapeutic agent to be active against 
tuberculosis and its importance in medicine 
is no less today than it was 15 years ago. It 
became our first major patent at Rutgers 
and was assigned to a corporation created for 
such purposes, namely, the Rutgers Research 
and Educational Foundation. 

This foundation is a nonprofit corporation 
and is best described as an integral division 
of the university, managed by a board of 
trustees elected by and from the member- 
ship of the board of trustees of the uni- 
versity. It applies for patents, issues license 
agreements, receives royalties and appro- 
priates those royalties for the benefit of re- 
search and education at the university. 

Currently it owns a number of patents 
and applications for patents in this country 
and abroad and has given a number of li- 
censes throughout the world to various phar- 
maceutical companies. Its two income-pro- 
ducing antibiotic patents are streptomycin 
and neomycin, and since the foundation’s 
conception it has realized $10 mill‘on in 
royalties from the sale of these antibiotics. 

In the early days the foundation main- 
tained a policy of issuing nonexclusive li- 
censes to all reputable manufacturers and 
shortly after it acquired the streptomycin 
patent eight license agreements with U.S. 
companies were executed. As a result, the 
bulk price of streptomycin dropped from $25 
a@ gram in 1946 to about 3 cents a gram in 
1960. It would appear that these facts sup- 
port the contention that the U.S. patent 
system and the policies of the foundation 
have worked in the true spirit of one of our 
fundamental democratic principles, the free 
enterprise system. The law of supply and 
demand has certainly worked to the benefit 
of the public at large. 

The foundation acted in a similar fashion 
when neomycin was discovered in 1949. In 
this instance, several manufacturers were 
licensed under the U.S. patent and a num- 
ber of license agreements were executed with 
foreign companies under patents in those 
countries. | ; 

Shortly after, however, the foundation 
found it necessary to modify its policy of 
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nonexclusive licenses, again in the public 
interest. By this time the American phar- 
maceutical industry had developed large 
research programs for the isolation of new 
antibiotics, and each company, quite 
naturally, developed a proprietary interest 
in its own particular antibiotics. We found 


it advisable, therefore, to issue, on more than. 


one occasion, exclusive licenses, limited in 
time; these have been effective in initial 
promotion for the ultimate benefit of the 
public. 

At one time we isolated a certain new 
antibiotic which had limited use against 
certain important infections. A patent was 
applied for in the United States and this 
antibiotic was made available to the phar- 
maceutical industry. Despite repeated ef- 
forts on our part, we found it impossible to 
interest any manufacturer in the product 
on a nonexclusive basis. Here again, the 
foundation concluded that this antibiotic 
must be made available to the general public. 
This was accomplished through the issuance 
of a limited exclusive license to a manufac- 
turer and I am happy to say that after a 
lapse of several years this antibiotic will 
soon become available to the public. Inci- 
dentally, we are also confident that the 
patent as well will issue before very long. 

The royalties resulting from these anti- 
biotics have been used in the public inter- 
est. Immediately after the discovery of 
streptomycin they were made available for 
the purpose of research and new facilities 
at the college of agriculture. Subsequently 
the university established a new research 
division which it called the institute of 
microbiology. These royalties, which have 
continued to support the basic program of 
the institute, have enabled us to assemble 
a staff of outstanding investigators in the 
field of microbiology and have provided the 
general public with a vast amount of new 
knowledge in this important field of science 
and application. 

It is the fruits of this new knowledge, 
eventually given practical development by 
the ingenuity of American industry, that will 
provide this country with its “new frontiers,” 
if you will pardon the expression. But 
these discoveries and their utilization can 
only be conducted with the assurance to the 
inventor, the manufacturer, and the public 
at large that there will be some degree of 
protection for all concerned. The present 
basic philosophy under which our patent 
system operates seems, on the record, ideally 
sulted to serve these purposes. While im- 
provements of specific procedures may be 
desirable, I for one would be most reluctant 
to have any fundamental modification of our 
present patent laws that would infringe upon 
the rights relating to these three areas. 

It is true that substantial medical ad- 
vances were made in fields of therapy or 
immunization, and have resulted from efforts 
that lack the benefit of patent protection, 
these represent only a part (and probably 
@ minor part) in the vast advance which 
has been achieved in chemical and biologi- 
eal products of medical use over recent 
years. Lacking incentive of protection of 
patents, vast private resources for research 
would almost certainly be cut off, whereas it 
is vital for the public benefit that investi- 
gation of new remedies and new preventive 
agents continue to progress on as broad a 
scale as possible and throughout the ‘entire 
field of pathology. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
the United States has perhaps led the way 
in total number of new chemotherapeutic 
agents, antibiotics, etc., while patent pro- 
tection for these is. most effectively obtain- 
able in this country, as compared with a 
country such as Italy, where there has been 
essentially no patent protection for work in 
this field. 

As a matter of information, it is noted 
that among major countries, only Canada, 
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England, Belgium, South Africa, and Israel 
have any substantial provisions for patent- 
ing products for medical use, although not 
in all cases to the same extent (¢.g., only 
limited classes of products being patentable 
in Canada) as in the United States.: In 
England, the possibility of such protection 
was only enacted some years ago, thus rep- 
resenting a trend in support of research. 
In the vast majority of countries, protection 
is limited to processes for preparing pharma- 
ceuticals. 

Countries, who at first have not given 
proper protection to the discoverer, for ex- 
ample, Italy, where there was no protection 
at all for pharmaceutical inventions, and 
Sovtet Russia, where the tendency has been 
to give little protection to foreign inventors. 
These countries have learned from bitter 
experience the need for the development of 
their own patent systems. At first they 
were forced to enter upon a state of piracy, 
where discoveries made in other countries 
were literally copied, the original discoverer 
deriving no benefit from such developments. 
It often served also to the detriment of the 
scientific and practical progress in the re- 
spective countries. 

Fortunately, the losses thus experienced 
are now being corrected and one may look 
forward to efficient systems of protection of 
discoveries to the benefit of both scientific 
progress and economic development in the 
countries concerned. France has recently 
changed its laws to allow special patents in 
pharmaceutical flelds. I would like, how- 
ever, to discuss certain changes that have 
recently occurred in the Soviet Union. In 
a recent discussion of the Russian patent law 
and procedure by the Derwent Information 
Service one finds the following pertinent 
statements: “According to Soviet law an 
invention is any essentially new solution of 
a technical problem in the fields of national 
economy, culture, health, or national defense, 
where a positive result is achieved. Author’s 
certificates will be issued in respect of in- 
ventions for medical, flavoring and food 
substances obtained by nonchemical proc- 
esses but patents can also be obtained for 
methods of preparing them. Author’s certif- 
icates will be granted for proved and ac- 
cepted new methods of treating diseases. 
The State committee for inventions is a com- 
paratively new body which is very actively 
trying to make Soviet scientists and techni- 
cians patent minded. The granting of au- 
thor’s certificates by the State in the 
U.S.8.R. is to encourage scientists and techni- 
cians to invent and to disclose fully and 
quickly their inventions so that these can 
be introduced as quickly as possible into the 
national economy and be developed still fur- 
ther on a wide basis.” 

“A patent is granted for 15 years from 
the day of filing the application, the own- 
er’s rights being protected from the same 
date. The patent may be contested and 
annulled at any time during its effective 
period if it is established that it was issued 
in violation of any of the laws, or may be 
exchanged for a certificate of authorship. 
The state has power to insist on the grant 
of compulsory licenses in special cases; and 
enterprises and organizations who can show 
that they secretly used or prepared to use 
the invention within the confines of the 
US.S.R. prior to the filing of the patent 
and independently of the inventor can re- 
tain the right of further use of the inven- 
tion without charge.” 

These remarks are sufficient to emphasize 
that the U.S.S.R. has finally come to recog- 
nize the value of a patent system for its 
own citizens at least. We can now draw 
our conclusions concerning the value of our 
own patent system in encouraging research 
in various fields of science and their prac- 
tical exploitation. 
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Subsidy and Subsidylike Programs in the 
U.S. Government 
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HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Joint Economic Committee has per- 
formed an important service in prepar- 
ing a study of “Subsidy and Subsidylike 
Programs in the U.S. Government.” The 
objective of this study, as I understand 
it, was to ferret out the elusive and hid- 
den ways in which the Federal Govern- 
ment now indirectly grants benefits to 
the various economic groups in our so- 
ciety. 

In order to keep such programs under 
constant survelliance, we must segregate 
and identify them. I note in the intro- 
duction to the study the following par- 
agraph: 

The inclusion of an item in such a listing 
for reexamination of magnitude and priori- 
ties should not be translated into a pre- 
judgment of merits. Whether a given sub- 
sidy or subsidylike program is regarded as 
desirable or undesirable is for the people 
as a whole to determine through democratic 
political processes. Many, perhaps most, 
items will doubtless, upon examination, be 
found to have their sufficient justification 
for continuance as a matter of public policy. 


As we evaluate these Federal pro- 
grams, however, we must also identify 
the instances when private sources pay 
subsidies to the Federal Government. In 
some instances, these private subsidies 
equal or exceed Federal benefits granted 
in return. In that particular, the por- 
tion of the Joint Economic Committee’s 
study dealing with banking has been 
called especially to my attention. Under 
unanimous consent, I include an ex- 
cellent editorial from the publication 
American Banker in the Recorp to clar- 
ify some possible misconceptions as to 
the subsidylike payments in that field: 
[From the American Banker, January 1961] 
SUBSIDYLIKE ASSISTANCE NONSENSE—AND 
SAVINGS AND LOANs Not EVEN MENTIONED 

A new height of absurdity arising out of 
misunderstanding of banking appears to 
have been reached in the portrayal of cer- 
tain normal forms of bank operation as ben- 
eficiaries of Federal “subsidylike assistance” 
im the 80-page report just made to the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress by that 
body’s Legislative Reference Service. 

The report is an endeavor to expose for 
congressional consideration the various kinds 
of subsidies accorded by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. In order that fringe types might not 
be overlooked, the Reference Service also re- 
reported on subsidylike assistance. Whatever 
the value of the report as to other types of 


business, its findings of subsidylike assist-— 


ance allegedly being received by banks border 
on pure nonsense. 

As reported in our December 21 issue, the 
report gives the dictionary definition of “sub- 
sidy” and applies it as normally understood. 
“Subsidylike assistance” represents indirect 
aids and benefits. A catch-all, and what a 
catch-all. For instance, under “subsidy- 
like assistance” to banks, the report in- 
cludes: The way loan growth and deposit 
growth go hand in hand; the 6 percent in- 
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terest which the 12 Federal Reserve banks 
pay on member banks’ required investment 
in Federal Reserve bank stock; the ability 
of banks to earn a little something on funds 
temporarily lodged in their tax and loan 
accounts, and finally an assumption of an 
extra push given to bank loan expansion by 
Federal guaranties of loans. Let’s look at 
them point by point: 

(1) Everyone is familiar with the fact 
that from the beginning of banking deposits 
and loans have expanded and contracted in 
parallel. This arises out of the nature of 
banking, and regardless of any Government 
rules regarding “fractional reserves.” 

The mere fact that bank loan expansion 
can be enlarged by Government action re- 
ducing reserve requirements is far from a 
subsidy, or subsidylike assistance. 

Further, to say that this good old deposit 
loan growth phenomenon benefits from sub- 
sidylike Federal benevolence evidences im- 
perfect understanding of how it happens— 
the necessary redeposit of funds, either at 
interest, or as checking account balances 
which cost money to service, and the appear- 
ance of new creditworthy borrowers at the 
loan desk, both of which are as important 
as the bank in the growth of deposits and 
loans. 

As deposits and loans increase, service 
costs and risks both go up. With the rise 
in risks, capital must be increased and divi- 
dend expense goes up. In short, costs rise 
with deposit and loan expansion. It might 
well be added that, without Federal Gov- 
ernment interference, our U.S. banks, like 
those abroad might be operating with reserve 
fund ratios closer to 10 percent than to their 
present levels (for the larger banks, of 16.5 
percent). Even assuming that the power to 
release reserves and make possible loan- 
deposit expansion is subsidylike, it is work- 
ing in reverse for US. banks. 

(2) The 6 percent paid by the Federal Re- 
serve banks on their stock to member banks 
is also far from a subsidy. Practically any 
member bank can find loans on which it can 
earn at least 6 percent for the same amount 
of money that is tied up in the Federal 
Reserve bank shares. 

(3) The report’s words are: “Banks have 
been able to expand their loans significantly 
as a result of the Federal Government loan 
insurance program.” But this, too, is some- 
thing that works quite the reverse, since all 
U.S. guarantees carry an attendant limita- 
tion on interest charges. We have not seen 
banks rushing around recently to make FHA 
loans. They can get better income returns 
on uninsured, conventional mortgages. The 
VA or FHA mortgage generally spells loss of 
income until Federal monetary policy and 
circumstances force interest rates down— 
which of course, is another instance of Fed- 
eral policy working against, rather than sub- 
sidizing, banking. 

(4) Income from tax and loan account 
funds is real, though modest. But there’s 
not a bank where the services performed 
for the U.S. Government, including the 
bookkeeping of tax and loan payments, sale 
of U.S. Treasury securities, cashing and clear- 
ing of Government checks, and the like, do 
not involve costs for which the small income 
derived from temporarily deposited tax and 
loan money is inadequate compensation. 

All this adds up to why we describe the 
inclusion of banks in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service report to the JEC on subsidy- 
like assistance as near nonsense arising out 
of misunderstanding of banking. 

We trust Senator Pau. DovcGsas, chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee, will duly 
note and put into the record our dissent on 
behalf of commercial banking. 

But there is one further absurdity in the 
report—its supreme achievement—an ab- 
surdity of omission, rather than inclusion: 

In discussing subsidies and subsidylike 
assistance aspects of Federal policies, the 
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Legislative Reference Service overlooked 
completely and utterly the tax-favored status 
of savings and loan associations, cooperatives 
and other mutual institutions. 





J. Edgar’ Hoover Warns: Communism 
Poses Never-Ending Threat 
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Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I call your attention, and the atten- 
tion of the other Members of this legis- 
lative body, to a very pertinent and 
timely editorial appearing in the Los 
Angeles Examiner recently: 

J. Epcark Hoover WARNS COMMUNISM POSES 
NEVER-ENDING THREAT 


(By J. Edgar Hoover) 


“What is past is prologue” was William 
Shakespeare's magnificent summation of 
man’s position in the vast stream of history. 
The time has arrived for us, as Christians 
and as Americans, to peer ahead and see 
what we as individuals and church mem- 
bers can do to help make this a better 
world in which to live. 

Atheistic communism has now been with 
us as a state power for almost a half 
century. 

Today two vast ideological worlds con- 
front each other, worlds which embody dif- 
ferent deities and conceptions of man. 

Shall the world fall under the cold hand 
of dialectical materialism where every man 
must conform to the atheistic, irrational, 
and immoral laws of a way of life which is 
contrary to the divine intelligence? 

WHICH? 

Or shall the answer be a rededication to 
Christian moral values, a digging deep of 
the wells of personal faith in the bottom- 
less ocean of God’s love and the creation 


of a society which is in harmony with - 


the laws of God? 

Will it be the cold world of Communist 
conformity, or the eager, active, and genuine 
world of religious dedication? 

Members are eternally busy making 
speeches, collecting money, and passing out 
handbills. The moment one emergency is 
surmounted, another arises, more breath- 
taking and earth shaking then the former. 

This incessant party activity arises, to a 
large extent, because of what the Commu- 
nists call ideological cultivation. 


HOMEWORK 


A recruit joins the party. Immediately he 
is sent to a party school to learn, among 
other things, the ideas, opinions and preju- 
dices of the Communist masters (Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin; Stalin is now out of 
date). 

Regardless of how busy a member may be 
in everyday party work or how long he’s 
been in the party, he must continue to at- 
tend indoctrination schools and do home- 
work. Among party slogans is “1 night a 
week for Marxist study.” 

Communism is anti-God: This is its fatal 
weakness. Hence, it is contrary to divine 
laws which give meaning, validity, and depth 
to the dignity of human personality. 


VITAL ROLE 


The task for us is spiritual rededication— 
the creation of a truth. 
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This is the Christian ethic which is part 
of our heritage. Ministers have a vital 
role in helping to roll back the Iron Curtain 
of communism and making real the world 
of divine love. 

In discussing such a mission, let us see 
what we can learn from the Communists by 
noting the way in which they inspire their 
members. 

Note the Communists’ emphasis on re- 
turning to the original source of their be- 
liefs to secure inspiration for their mem- 
bers. Communists encourage members, 
young and old, to study the party’s classics. 

Answer: Think how much more enriching, 
rewarding, and satisfying are the original 
sources of Christian belief than the writings 
of the bigoted minds of the Communist 
masters. 

The Bible is the word of God. But besides 
the Bible, the writings of men of God, both 


‘clerical and lay, over 20 centuries are also | 


guidelines to personal action. 
BIBLE NEGLECTED 


Communists stress not only the reading of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, but reading them 
constantly. 

Answer: How many Christians set aside a 
certain amount of time each day or week for 
reading religious literature? 

Do we display the same “iron will arid firm 
determination” to learn the Christian faith 
as the Communists do for their ideology? 

The Communists have no use for a mere 
ceremonial avowal of Marxism or members 
interested only in acquiring a minimum 
knowledge of ideology. 

“Every one of our party members should 
ceaselessly raise his or her own consciousness 
and understanding of Marxism-Leninism.” 


CHALLENGES es 


Answer: Here again serious challenges are 
posed. How many church members today are 
merely members in name, not knowing or 
even caring what membership in the church 
of God really means and entails? 

Has our Christian heritage been diluted by 
the inroads of secularism and materialism? 
Is our faith in God a growing, creative ex- 
perience? 

At all times the Communists stress the 
relationship between theory and action. To 
study the Communist “masters” is to ready 
oneself for revolutionary action. ‘ 

“We study for the sole purpose of putting 
into practice what we have learned. It is 
for the party and for the victory of the 
revolution that we study.” 


GUIDE 


Answer: In Christianity the action—action 
in building a study of the Bible is a guide 
to deeper Christian experience for the indi- 
vidual, and a better, more wholesome com- 
munity. 

The party stresses the development of the 
“politically mature” comrade, the individual 
on whom it can depend to carry out its mis- 
sion, the revolution. 

Answer: Christians are also working for a 
revolution—a revolution of the spirit, not 
the swerd. Deeply committed Christians are 
needed to carry on the work of the church, 
to uphold the Judaic-Christian faith. 

HERITAGE ‘ 

We can defeat this atheistic enemy by 
drawing upon our spiritual resources. 

The future, to a large extent, will be de- 
termined by what we as Christians have to 
say and do, Those who are ministers of the 
gospel can help determine this fateful deci- 
sion: Shall it be a world of Communist dom- 
ination or Christian rededication? 

A God-centered nation, ever humble before 
the majesty of the Divine Creator, can keep 
alive freedom, justice, and mercy. This is 
the heritage of America. 
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The Vanishing Trains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, trans- 
portation is a key word in the world in 
which we live today. In my home State 
of Maine, we are particularly beset with 
woes of both rail and air transportation. 
Passenger train service is a thing of the 
past in Maine with the exception of the 
southern tip of the State. The situa- 
tion, I think, is summed up in this edi- 
torial entitled “The Vanishing Trains,” 
a copy of which is attached for insertion 
in the Recorp: 

THE VANISHING TRAINS 


Where railroad passenger service is con- 
cerned, Portland is almost as far away from 
the United States as is Thule. Portland’s 
passenger rail connections with other parts 
of: the Nation were reduced Sunday to two 
round trips daily between here and Boston, 
plus some extra weekend trains, when the 
Boston and Maine Railroad again curtailed 
its service. 

It appears that the end of all train pas- 
senger traffic out of Portland is in sight, at 
least in the B. & M. high command. Re- 
duction of the Boston service appears to be 
another, and more forthright, move to end 
all B, & M. passenger service from here. 

Other and more subtle ways in which the 
railroad has discouraged passenger patron- 
age have been failure to maintain schedules, 
the use of dirty, unkempt cars, a cavalier 
disregard for the creature comforts and even 
sanitation, and construction of a Tooner- 
ville Trolley station where passengers are 
privileged to wait out-of-doors for the 
trains. ° In Boston this might as well be the 
case too, since the North station seems no 
longer to be heated. 

All this has occurred while Portland and 
South Portland municipal officials, and busi- 
nessmen of the two cities, have been dis- 
cussing. means by which to better transpor- 
tation facilities to the area. 

There is some disposition, because of the 
evident desire to eliminate passenger service, 
to criticize the railroad while granting that 
its passenger service may be providing a 
heavy annual deficit. This criticism stems 
from the belief that the railroad has not 
encouraged passenger patronage as it might 
have. 

In defense of the railroad’s position, it 
must be noted that the legislature and the 
municipalities which have been given pas- 
senger service has resisted all requests for 
tax relief. The cities and towns which want 
the service maintained should be, it seems, 
more lenient in the matter of taxation and 
the legislature, too, should reconsider its 
refusal to grant excise tax conceS$sioris. 
Unions can assist by making certain there 
are no featherbedding and no poorly timed 
demands. 

One factor which has been touched upon 
only lightly but which is of vital importance 
is the defense need. To be true, the high 
irons between cities haven't been eliminated, 
but marshaling and assembly yards have 
been dismantled in many places. How much 
will transportation of defense personnel be 
impaired if the pattern which prevails in 
Maine were adopted everywhere in the Na- 
tion? 

Wnder the circumstances everyone in- 
volved, railroad and municipal officials, leg- 
islators and citizens, should be gravely con- 
cerned. 
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People Ready and Willing To Help 
Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when too many are asking 
what. they can get, rather than what 
they can give, it is refreshing to learn 
that there are communities attempting 
to do something about their economic 
future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I call the 
following news release to the attention 
of the Congress and commend it to 
those Members having similar condi- 
tions in their home districts. It would 
appear to be a blueprint to a better way 
of life: 

Wrixkes-BarreE, Pa., January 18, 1961.—The 
Greater Wilkes-Barre 1961 industrial fund 
campaign officially opened last night with 
a kickoff dinner at Irem Temple, where key- 
note speaker Jack K. Busby, president of 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., called for 
brain power, hard work, sacrifice, and confi- 
dence to win future economic stability for 
the area. 

Striking an early note of confidence in 
the success of the $1,500,000 drive, Mr. Busby 
pledged his company’s enthusiastic support, 
both in financial and human resources. We 
are pledged with you,” he said, “to root out 
all those conditions that are compressed into 
that ill-sounding phrase, ‘distressed area.’ ”’ 

He pointed to the area’s solid record of 
past accomplishment in industrial develop- 
ment as an indicator of how much can be 
done. 

PEOPLE HOLD KEY TO ECONOMIC FUTURE 


“Self-purpose” and “self-help” were the 
underlying themes of Mr. Busby’s approach to 
the future. While acknowledging that State 
and Federal assistance can be of consider- 
able help, he emphasized that “in the main, 
it is our own efforts which- will enable us to 
achieve our goals—expansion of jobs, a bet- 
ter standard of living, a higher degree of 
performance in all the many areas that make 
for a fine community and contribute to the 
strength of the Nation. 

“The attainment of our goals must be in 
the hands of all the people of the area,” Mr. 
Busby said. “It is unreasonable to burden 
a mere handful of community leaders with 
this task. I am convinced that all the plans 
and programs in the world will be to no 
avail unless everyone with an interest and a 
stake in the future stands behind them. 
We need a maximum effort on a voluntary 
basis which will enlist all community re- 
sources, the employed and unemployed, 
young and old, labor and management to 
the undertaking at hand.” 

BUSBY CITES THREE LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


Looking ahead to the achievement of over- 
all economic stability for the area, the 
P.B.&L. president listed three main steps 
along the way. First, meet the $1,500,000 
goal of the current community fund drive. 
Second, accomplish those tasks in the years 
ahead that will improve enviromental 
conditions and the quality of the commun- 
ity. Third, build a positive, confident atti- 
tude among the people of the area. 

On the first, the current campaign, Mr. 
Busby said, “There is no question that this 
goal is attainable. The people and the busi- 
ness of the area have the funds.” Just as 
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important, according to Mr. Busby, is the de- 
velopment of wide understanding, particu- 
larly among the community’s young people, 
of the purposes of the drive and how it will 
contribute to a better way of life. 


NEW INDUSTRY LOOKS FOR PLUS FACTORS 


On his second point—improved environ- 
mental conditions—the P.B.&L. executive 
first urged continued development of indus- 
trial parks and shell buildings to attract new 
industry. “Under a combination of State 
and Federal financing aid, and a continua- 
tion of a substantial community share of fi- 
nancing,” he said, “I firmly believe that we 
can muster the financing capability to build 
all the shells necessary to provide the em- 
ployment we seek.” 

But Mr. Busby cautioned that other re- 
gions of the United States also can offer at- 
tractive industrial sites as well as access to 
major markets and availability of labor and 
materials. Then the decision to locate in a 
given area depends entirely on environ- 
mental factors which together make a region 
desirable. 

“Thus, we must have also as a fundamental 
part of our goals, the building of a progres- 
sive and attractive community that will be a 
good place in which to live and work This 
means not just an acceptable place to those 
already here but a community that has a 
good portion of desirable elements for the 
outsiders we seek to attract.” 


REGIONAL PLANNING NEEDED 


Focusing on the main components of a 
good overall environment, Mr. Busby first 
asked that regional planning” be considered 
in terms of social, economic and physical 
units rather than in terms of political sub- 
divisions which, in some cases, may not 
be suited for the purpose. “Zoning, trans- 
portation, parking, water, sewage, streets 
and highways must all be integrated,” he 
said, “on a basis consistent with a region- 
ally-planned approach,” 

Expansion and modernization of public 
facilities, in many cases, was termed neces- 
sary and vital. This viewpoint, according 
to Mr. Busby, demands fully assuring not 
only basic community characteristics but 
close attention also to all of the complemen- 
tary services of modern civilization such as 
of police and fire protection, health and 
hospital services and urban redevelopment. 
OUTSTANDING SCHOOL SYSTEM ESSENTIAL IN 

1960'S 


Mr. Busby offered another environmental 
factor—educational opportunity—as one of 
the most important single factors in the 
1960’s. Northeastern Pennsylvania must 
have an elementary, secondary and higher 
education system second to none. Physical 
plant, teacher-student ratio, salaries, curric- 
ulum and organization must be upgraded 
wherever necessary to achieve excellence, for 
the more serious the economic plight of an 
area, the more heavy is the demand upon 
education as a means to reversing the 
situation. 

Closely associated with formal education, 
to people seeking new communities in which 
to live and work, is cultural and recreational 
opportunities. Mr. Busby asked that the 
need for more in the way of libraries, mu- 
seums, art associations and musical organ- 


. izations be studied. He also said that while 


northeastern Pennsylvania had much in the 
way of natural playgrounds—that is, forests, 
streams and lakes—the urban type facilities 
such as playgrounds, swimming pools and 
athletic fields should be inventoried and, if 
need be, expanded. 

AREA’S APPEARANCE NEEDS IMPROVEMENT 


Turning to the matter of the area’s ap- 
pearance as an environmental factor, Mr. 
Busby proposed a major effort in the restora- 
tion and control of strip mining scars and 
soil banks. Here he suggested that by work- 
ing out a sound and proper basis for com- 
bining unemployed manpower with a con- 
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tribution of equipment by industry, “we 
would have the makings of great achieve- 
ments of benefit to the community, and at 
a tolerable cost.” 

Mr. Busby further suggested that local 
citizens make it their personal responsibility 
to appraise the appearance of their homes 
and business establishments as outsiders 
see them. 

The performance and character of local 
government is another key area at which 
outsiders look carefully, according to Mr. 
Busby. “One of the hallmarks of a well-run 
community,” he said, “is widespread partict- 
pation in political affairs by the citizenry.” 

LABOR AND MANAGEMENT HAVE VITAL ROLE 


Finally, on the matter of environment, Mr. 
Busby called upon labor and management 
to continue their excellent performances in 
developing good practices and eradicate any 
bad reputation left over from the past. 

“We must be clear,” he said, “that we are 
not seeking to attract investors or managers 
who are interested because they visualize 
exploitation of the area’s need for new em- 
ployment, Likewise, we must be clear that 
we will not be able to bring in the new in- 
dustry we want if such industry is concerned 
that it will be exploited, or suffer abnormal 
production difficulties, or be restricted in 
making changes in technology or in the 
work force which are necessary to be effi- 
cient, reduce costs, and maintain a competi- 
tive position.” 

On this point, Mr. Busby cited Wilkes- 
Barre’s labor-management-citizens commit- 
tee as pace setter that could well be copied 
in other communities. 

MANY HANDS, MANY MINDS NEEDED 


On his third step to achieving economic 
growth and prosperity—in the matter of atti- 
tudes and outlook—Mr. Busby emphasized 
that every person in the community can take 
an interest and contribute in many ways. 
As examples, he cited such things as self- 
improvement at work, at home, and in civic 
affairs, and an air of confidence and enthu- 
siasm in the community and its future that 
is contagious among visitors. 

Emphasizing the big job ahead, Mr. Busby 
said “Getting there will take a lot more do- 
ing than talking. What I have outlined here 
today necessarily only touches on many 
phases of the job ahead. If we are to ac- 
complish anything in the next 10 years along 
these lines, it means literally walking 
through these years in our minds—and plan- 
ning every single step and putting practically 
every member of the community to work. 
We need plans and planners. But, more 
than anything else, we need doers, well- 


. organized doers, for every single one of these 


projects. We need grassroot neighborhood 
groups for these projects in every single sec- 
tion of the community. This is going to 
take good organization just as in any large 
business. 

“There’s just no substitute for setting up 
complete worksheets on every detail of each 
operation. If we don’t, little will ever be 
accomplished. 

“We know what the goals are. We can 
shape the plan for meeting the goals, and 
then it is a matter of citizens cooperating to 
carry out the plans.” 





Loula D. Lasker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say a few words of tribute to 


Loula D. Lasker. Miss Lasker died on 
January 28, 1961. The good deeds which 
made up her life represent the kind of 
person that she was. 

Miss Lasker was a graduate of Vassar 
College and of the New York School for 
Social Work. ‘Throughout her life she 
was concerned with the situation of the 
newly arrived immigrant and with the 
living conditions of the poorer people in 
our large cities, especially New York. 
In 1921, she was appointed by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Immigration a member 
of a commission to advise about giving 
welfare assistance to immigrants who 
were not yet able to depend upon them- 
selves for their needs. She founded, 
and was board chairman of the Citizens 
Housing & Planning Council of New 
York; she was a member of the board of 
the Urban League of Greater New York, 
of the National Housing Conference, and 
of the National Housing Foundation. 
She wrote a number of articles on the 
needs of immigrants and war refugees, 
and on housing and urban renewal. 

Miss Lasker was a vice president of 
Hadassah, the women’s Zionist organiza- 
tion of America. Hadassah -has pro- 
vided, for those who have found refuge 
and a new home in Israel, a wide system 
of medical and social services. From 
1952 until 1955, she was chief editor of 
Hadassah Newsletter, which is the 
periodical of Hadassah. 

Loula Lasker’s life was a response to 
the suffering. of others. Motivated by 
compassion, she was capable of express- 
ing this in practical action which helped 
provide for the needs of others. The 
number of those who owe her a place in 
their remembrance is great indeed, 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a sad fact that for more than 300 years 
the liberty-loving Ukrainian people have 
known freedom for only the brief 2-year 
period, 1918-20. For four decades, some 
42 million stout-hearted and gallant 
Ukrainians have suffered under their 
ruthless taskmasters, Communist totali- 
tarian tyrants, as had done their fore- 
fathers under czarist Russians for 250 
years. But these cruel facts do not tell 
the story of the Ukrainian people’s strug- 
gle for freedom and independence. That 
struggle culminated in the birth of the 
Ukrainian Republic in January of 1918. 
The date of that event, the 22d of Janu- 
ary, became a turning point in the his- 
tory of the Ukrainian people, and thus 
remains in their annals as a national 
holiday. 

Since the birth of that Republic 43 
years ago, and particularly since its de- 
struction by the Red army in 1920, the 
people of Ukraine have suffered even 
more than their ancestors had under 
callous ezarist agents. They have been 
dispossessed of their worldly possessions 


and reduced once again to the status of 
serfs. They have been denied all forms 
of freedom in their historic homeland, 
and driven to hard work for the benefit 
of their alien overlords, 

However, in all this suffering and mis- 
fortune the Ukrainians have kept faith 
with their tradition. They still fervently 
cherish their ideals of freedom and inde- 
pendence in their homeland. In the sad 
history of the Ukrainian people during 
the last several decades this is the most 
encouraging fact. On this 43d anniver- 
sary celebration of their historic Inde- 
pendence Day we in the free world wish 
them more power in their struggle for 
their righteous cause—freedom, inde- 
pendence, peace, and happiness in their 
homeland. 





President Eisenhower’s Speech Intended 
To Be Delivered in Leningrad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
the Columbia University Press published 
the collection of former President Eisen- 
hower’s speeches. 

In the collection was an address pre- 
pared—but never delivered—for Mr. 
Eisenhower’s anticipated trip to the So- 
viet Union. As we Know, Mr. Khru- 
shchev—following his blow-up of the 
Paris Conference—withdraw the invita- 
tion. Personally, I have long felt that 
his basic reason for so doing was that 
he feared the popularity of our re- 
spected, esteemed President among the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

The speech which was prepared for 
delivery sets forth constructive thoughts 
and ideas on our relations with the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. I re- 
quest unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
A SPEECH THAT Was NEVER DELIVERED—RUsS- 

SIANS WOULD HAVE BEEN TOLD BY PRESIDENT 

THatT U.S. Way or Lire ISN’T DESTINED 

To WITHER AND BE BuRIED IN LIMBO OF 

HISTORY'S FAILURES 

When in 1945 I was in Russia, my stay 
necessarily had to be short. Nevertheless, 
I then insisted that I could not return to 
my post of duty in Berlin until I had paid 
homage to the valiant defenders of Lenin- 
grad against Nazi outrage. After 15 years’ 
absence, I return here more firmly convinced 
than ever that this city is a world landmark, 
an enduring monument to the noblest of 
human traits—superb heroism and cultural 
progress. 

Through many months, the men and 
women and children of Leningrad withstood 
siege guns and bombers and swarming 
armies, hunger and disease and violent 
death. The whole world watched them 
through winter months and summer months 
and winter months again. They wrote for 
mankind to read, even centuries from now, 
an epic of courage and sacrifice and unfalter- 
ing faith.” * * © 
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Not by an iota have the years diminished 
my respect and admiration for the heroes of 
Leningrad. Quite the contrary. But I must 
assert as strongly as I can that many of 
the hopes I then nourished have faded; many 
of the fears I then tried to brush away have 
been realized. 

Only a few months before my visit here 
in that year of Russia’s and America’s mu- 
tual triumph, I wrote to the Allied troops 
who served with me this sentence in an order 
of the day: “Let us have no part in the 
profitless quarrels in which other men will 
inevitably engage as to what country, what 
service, won the European war.” 

Worse than profitless quarrels have come 
to pass. Suspicion and rancor and fear, 
voiced often in the harshest words of threat, 
too often mark the relations of peoples once 
tightly joined in-a common cause and by a 
common victory. All of us are at fault that 
there have been such tragic crimes against 
friendship. 

ACT POSITIVELY AND VIGOROUSLY 


But our fault will be the most tragic of 
all crimes if we shrug our shoulders and 
say, “This sort of thing has always hap- 
pened”; if we fail, you and I, all of us, to 
act positively and vigorously that suspicion 
and rancor and fear be banished. 

When I was a boy, we put blinders on 
horses so they would not shy in fright of a 
scarecrow, a shadow, a rabbit. But today 
we human beings deliberately put blinders 
on ourselves, not to avoid the sight of 
frightful things, but to ignore a central 
fact of human existence. 

I mean that mankind too often blinds 
itself to the common purposes, to the com- 
mon aspirations of humanity everywhere. 
I mean that all of us too much live in 
ignorance of our neighbors; or, when we 
take off our blinders, view them through the 
contortionist spectacles of propaganda. 

And we will continue that way—forever 
fearful, forever suspicious—until we con- 
vince ourselves that the only way to peace 
is through the mutually open society. Then, 
at long last, seeing our human neighbors 
as they really are, we shall come to realize 
that we need no more fear them than the 
horse the rabbit. 

So I come to this home of heroes with a 
feeling of inescapable duty upon me to un- 
derstand better your achievements, your 
concerns, your beliefs, and your hopes—the 
great and good you share with all your 
country. 

To reach such understanding is a com- 
pelling duty on all Americans; on myself 
and on my 181 million fellow citizens. To 
ignore it is as senseless as to read only the 
odd numbered pages in a book. 

And what applies to Americans should 
apply to Russians, too. What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. 

Your warm welcome assures me that we 
can find ways better to understand each 
other. I hope that you will come to my 
country in tens of thousands, as Americans 
have come here, to see and examine our way 
of life in America. 

If you travel over America in our jets you 
will see all America. Our country is not as 
large as yours. It is crussed and crisscrossed 
by commercial air lanes. At 40,000 feet on 
a clear day, nothing can be hidden from a 
citizen or a visitor who wants to look; miles 
of countryside lie exposed on either side of 
the plane. And we don’t prohibit cameras 
or binoculars. Were we to do that, my desk 
would be buried under complaints from out- 
raged camera fans; the manufacturers and 
sellers of film and optical wares would give 
me no rest. 


OUR WAY WON'T WITHER 


But, most important of all, we would 
hope you could see the vigor with which 
our republic grows and changes. So seeing, 
you would understand, I think, that our 
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way of life is not destined to wither and to 
be buried in the limbo of history's failures. 
You would understand, I think, that there 
is no single inevitable system that will en- 
velop the earth. 

And my compelling duty is matched by 
another: To assure, to persuade, to convince 
you that above all else the American people 
want in this world and in their lives peace 
with all nations; a peace strong in mutual 
understanding; a peace warm with friend- 
ship; a peace enjoyed in freedom—freedom 
from war and its threat; freedom from prop- 
aganda and its hate; freedom from man- 
made curtains and walls of every sort that 
make nations ignorant, suspicious, fearful of 
each other. 

My purpose is not one of debate; but as 
we welcomed Premier Khrushchev in our 
Nation to describe to us the ideals, proce- 
dures, and forms of the Soviet system, I shall, 
without criticism of that system, try to ex- 
plain the aspirations, principles, and meth- 
ods on which we operate. 

To no more fitting place can I come for 
the discharge of this duty. Peter, who 
founded this city, thought of it as a window 
on the West. 

Today, I ask you and all Russia to look 
through your window across 8,000 miles of 
land and water to my homeland. As you 
look, I ask that you forget for the moment 
this or that incident whose nearness in time 
magnifies and distorts its significance. I 
ask you instead to remember more than 17 
long decades of friendly, cooperative, profit- 
able relations between our two peoples. 

Remember an American naval hero who 
became a Russian admiral. 

Remember a Russian fleet entering our 
largest port to hearten and encourage the 
American republic in a dark hour when its 
survival was at stake. 

Remember, as we Americans proudly re- 
member, the Russian discovery and explora- 
tion and settlement of the 49th State in our 
Union, Alaska; and how in the most peaceful 
and friendly of international transactions 
Russia added half a million square miles to 
American territory. 

Remember the tens upon tens of thous- 
ands of Russians who, before your revolu- 
tion, found in our ports gateways to freedom 
from the oppression of tyrants—and a warm, 
friendly welcome from America. 

Remember the hundreds of wartime ships, 
full laden with arms and food, sailing to 
Russia from many American ports. Remem- 
ber they sailed so that you, who had spent 
your blood and your treasure in a righteous 
war, might gain new strength to reach 
Torgau on the Elbe where Russians and 
Americans embraced—comrades in arms, 
partners in victory. 

As you look and as you recall those years, 
I ask that you try better to understand that 
we Americans seek of you only your coopera- 
tion in establishing a peace in which you and 
we, and every other people, can develop our 
destinies in freedom. 


UNITED STATES CHANGES CONSTANTLY 


Our belief in your right to your form of 
government, and in the similar right of the 
American people and every other people, 
stems from our conviction that each individ- 
ual has the right to choose his own destiny 
in freedom. This is the essence of our Ameri- 
can heritage. * * * 

Our traditions go beyond the oceans which 
border our country. They have their origins 
in every country—Russia is certainly one— 
in which men of courage have challenged 
authoritarian institutions and have worked 
to win rights that could not be violated 
by their rulers. We had then and have today 
the good fortune to be a haven for men who 
were determined to remain free. 

We have retained our links with the past 
without revolutionary disruption. But we 
have changed vastly. We are changing now. 
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We must change—since progress creates new 
situations and our society is far from perfect. 


CAPITALISM AND COOPERATION 


If the American system is described simply 
as capitalism, its whole essence is missed. 
We hold to the freedom of an individual to 
apply his talents and means of fulfilling the 
needs of his community and to profit from 
this effort, if he can meet his neighbors’ 
needs better or more cheaply than his com- 
petitor. At the same time we engage in 
voluntary cooperatives, especially in the 
fields of agricultural sales, housing, medicine, 
and social works. We assign government an 
economic role—when government can do for 
the people what they themselves cannot do 
so well or do at all. 

Choosing what works best in each situa- 
tion is characteristic of Americans. They 
will study and test any worthy proposal; con- 
tinuously try new ways and change old pat- 
terns in a most worthy purpose to assure the 
pursuit of happine&’s by the individual in 
freedom and dignity under a framework of 
law legislated by freely elected representa- 
tives responsive to the will of the majority. 


WE HOPE FOR A WORLD COMMUNITY 


The system which provides us with the 
best opportunity to work toward the reali- 
zation of our ideals may not suit you. That 
is for you to decide. Yours does not suit us. 
We do not believe that our system any more 
than yours is the inevitable solution for the 
other peoples of the world. They must, as 
we are doing, seek their own way, taking 
what they wish from the experience of 
others. 

Our concern is that it be genuinely their 
way, that it be the product of their choice, 
of their heritage, and of their growth, not 
of interference by other powers. 

We work for a world in which this diverse 
development will be guaranteed. We do not 
seek a world divided into coexisting camps 
locked in a struggle for supremacy. We hope 
for and work for a single world community 
which recognizes and respects a code of in- 
ternational law governing the relations be- 
tween diverse peoples. 

Briefly, plainly, candidly, I have tried to 
tell you of the American system and pur- 
pose as I see them. So complex a way of 
life, so varied in its expressions, comprising 
the lives of so many millions of people and 
so many ventures in human affairs cannot 
be compressed into a talk of 15 minutes— 
or 15 hours, for that matter. But I hope 
that I may have aroused in you an interest 
to learn more about us, more often to look 
through this “window on the West” to Amer- 
ica where, even as here, a just and enduring 
peace among all nations is the great human 
goal. 

If you give me that response, I shall be 
in your debt all my life. | 





Compensation of Chaplains Employed by 
the Veterans’ Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to amend section 
107 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide that a portion of the compen- 
sation of chaplains employed by the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be con- 
sidered as a rental allowance. 
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In 1955 Congress passed a law whereby 
clergy are now permitted to deduct from 
their income tax returns a sum equiva- 
lent to the fair rental, or purchase value 
of living quarters. This is in the event 
that they do not receive such quarters as 
part of their stipend. As far as I have 
been able to gather all churches, church 
colleges, and religious agencies have 
aided their ordained employees by the 
required statement that a certain part of 
their salary was in lieu of living quarters. 

All military chaplains avail themselves 
of the reduction in taxes that come to 
them by virtue of their being paid as 
officers. Their quarters are tax free. 

However, this leaves out in the cold the 
Veterans’ Administration chaplains who 
are paid as civil servants, and who, 
therefore, do not receive this reduction 
in taxes. Neither do they receive the 
fringe benefits of convention expenses, 
car allowances, wedding and funeral fees 
enjoyed by their brethren in direct 
church work, or the paid expenses of ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Until recently none of the VA chap- 
lains have been permitted the privilege of 
having their taxes withheld. Their 
petitions for this convenience have been 
denied because they were clergymen and 
therefore exempt by law from withhold- 
ing taxes. However, when they asked 
for favorable interpretation of their tax 
status as clergymen they were denied 
this deduction and told that they are 
civil servants. Now the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has ruled that all chaplains 
who are not members of a religious order 
will have taxes withheld. 

The injustice of this discrimination 
against a small group of clergymen— 
less than 300 full time VA chaplains—is 
readily apparent and I strongly urge that 
serious consideration be given to my bill 
by the Members of this House. 





One View of the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
January 31, 1961: 

Ong VIEW or THE NATION 

Some 30 years ago when Franklin Roose- 
velt took office, in a time of trouble, he told 
the Nation there was nothing to fear but 
fear itself. There were moments yesterday 
when we thought President Kennedy was try- 
ing to scare the Nation out of its wits. 

“No man entering upon this office, regard- 
less of party, could fail to be staggered upon 
learning—even in this brief 10-day period— 
the harsh enormity of the trial through 
which we must pass in the next 4 years. 

“Each day the crises mutiply. Each day 
their solution grows more difficult. Each 
day we draw nearer the hour of maximum 
danger. 
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“I speak today in an hour of national 
peril and national emergency. Before my 
term has ended, we shall have to test anew 
whether a nation governed and organized 
such as ours can endure... The outcome is 
by no means certain. 

“Tt feel I must inform the Congress that 
our analyses over the past 10 days make it 
clear that—in each of these principal areas 
of crisis—the tide of events has been run- 
ning out and time has not been our friend.” 

Nor are these areas of crisis, which put the 
Nation in peril, few in number. The Presi- 
dent’s list embraces not only the enduring 
problems of the struggle with communism— 
in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, in our own 
hemisphere—but almost every aspect of our 
life at home, from the state of the economy 
to juvenile delinquency and stream pollu- 
tion. 

Now that there is trouble aplenty at home 
and all over the world, has hardly escaped 
anybody’s notice, and few will quarrel with 
the suggestion that a “prudent heir” should 
take careful inventory of his legacies. Yet 
it seems to us that there is something grave- 
ly amiss—and therefore disturbing—in the 
view of this country’s problems which Mr. 
Kennedy expressed yesterday. 

For an accounting, if it is not to mislead 
the trustees into ill-considered action, must 
not misread the enormity of present prob- 
lems simply because they are seen up close 
for the first time. Nor should it become so 
preoccupied with the liabilities that it over- 
looks the assets. 

To say that this Nation is in an hour of 
peril is true enough. Almost every hour in 
our national life, from its beginning, has 
been one of peril, because a nation such as 
ours is always being tested anew. But it is 
not true, or at least we do not think so, to 
suggest that this hour makes some precise 
peak of peril, to be resolved in the instant 
upon success or disaster. 

We ought not to be led by rhetoric to 
think of the trials ahead as if we had not 
already passed through enormous ones— 
some of them within the past 8 years—and 
so to come to feel that the woe upon us now 
exceeds all other woe. 

By his own confession, the enormity of 
these problems has only loomed s0 great to 
President Kennedy within the past 10 days. 
Yet they were there before, and they were 
wrestled with by other men, and in such a 
way that to this hour at least we have sur- 
mounted them. These problems are real, 
and enduring. To face them is one thing, 
to be overwhelmed by the thought of them 
is something else. 

And most of all the Nation ought not to 
be so overwhelmed as to overlook the assets 
on the balance sheet. If we have troubles 
in the cold war, we also have many 
strengths; Mr. Kennedy inherits, among 
other things, the strongest military force of 
our times and the support of the civilized 
part of the world. These instruments have 
been put into his hands by two previous 
Presidents, one Democratic, one Republican. 

And for all that Mr. Kennedy’s advisers 
seem to tell him otherwise, there are many 
assets on the domestic balance sheet that 
marks the beginning of his term. Our econ- 
omy has proved its resilience. We have out- 
grown every nation in the power of our 
productive facilities. And we are the envy 
of every nation, right now, for the existing 
wealth of our homes, our hospitals, our 
schools, our roads, or our rewards for those 
who labor. There is something a little 
asked in a catalog that lists only the 
mishaps encountered or the aspirations 
unfilled. 

The danger here is that by the dispropor- 
tion we will be led to ill-considered action, 
to hasty and panicky spending to build 
arms, to a towering foreign aid program 
to save the world, to desperate moves to 
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conciliate our enemies, to panicky efforts to 
shore up an economy not at all tumbling 
down. There were, indeed, touches of all 
these things in the President’s speech 
yesterday. 

We would not expect the President to be, 
nor want him to be, unmindful of the prob- 
lems that face his administration. There 
are many of them and many of them are 
grave. 

But we would feel more reassured if we 
were sure that this administration, in its 
haste to deal with the things which are 
wrong, will not upset the things which are 
right. 





Three-Mile Limit for All © 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein an editorial from the 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., 
dated January 23, 1961, relative to de- 
fining the seaward boundaries of all 
coastal States uniformly. This is an in- 
justice that should be corrected by the 
Congress, and I intend to introduce 
legislation which will correct this in- 
equity. The editorial follows: 

THREE-Mriz LIMIT FoR ALL 


A letter from an outfit called the Louisiana 
State Sovereignty Commission urges us to 
urge our Congressmen to help Louisiana get 
@ square deal in the matter of the offshore 
oil lands. Louisiana’s complaint—shared 
by Mississippi and Alabama—is that the 
U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that these 
three States own the offshore oil rights only 
3 miles off the coast. But Texas and Florida, 
by contrast, own 3 leagues (10% miles) out 
into the gulf. 

This, says Louisiana, is a terrible injustice. 
“What would your readers think,” it asks 
us, “if the Federal Government suddenly de- 
creed that all fish caught more than 3 
miles off New York belonged to Uncle Sam 
* * * and then held that fishermen in your 
neighboring States could keep all they 
caught out to 1044 miles.” r 

Well, we would feel, as Louisiana seems 
to, that an injustice had been done to some- 
body. But if it were a fact (as it is) that 
the 3-mile limit applies to 48 States, and 
embraces all the Atlantic, Pacific and Great 
Lakes coastlines, whereas the 1014-mile limit 
applies only to 2 States, and only to their 
gulf coasts at that, then it would seem to 
us that the logical way to correct the in- 
justice would be practically self-evident. It 
would be to cut the two specially favored 
States back to the same standard that applies 
to the rest of us. 

And that, of course, is exactly what Con- 
gress should do: Define the seaward boun- 
daries of all coastal States uniformly: at 
the 3-mile limit which is generally the 
American standard for all purposes in inter- 
national law. When the Supreme Court laid 
down a 3-league limit for Texas and 
Florida but refused this for the other Gulf 
States, incidentally, it made very clear that 
the seeming absurdity was the only ruling 
possible, given the fact that Congress had de- 
fined the boundaries to mean “as they existed 
at the time a State became a member of the 
Union.” 
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Thus, it is to Congress rather than the 
court that we should look for the fixing of a 
uniform boundary. 

Louisiana, crying for a square deal, says: 
“The same thing could, you know, happen 
to you.” For its information, the same thing 
that happened to Louisiana has happened to 
New York. So let’s all get together and 
insist, as a matter of true justice, that it 
also happen to Texas and Florida. 





Bay Pines, Fla., Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for the 
construction of a Veterans’ Administra- 
‘ tion hospital of 1,500 additional beds at 
Bay Pines, Fla. 

Florida in general and the west coast 
area of Florida in particular are veteran- 
impacted areas. ‘Thousands of older 
people come to this area to retire, and 
many are, of course, veterans. There 
are more retired veterans in this area 
than any other area in the State, and 
many of these older veterans develop 
needs for hospitalization. 

Bay Pines is full—more than full—and 
many veterans in need of immediate 
hospitalization have to wait in line. 
Waiting periods of up to 2 years are not 
unusual. The waiting list on any day 
tops 800 veterans in need of medical and 
surgical care. Twice the number of beds 
I have requested in my bill would not be 
too many. 

The veteran population of the State 
of Florida has increased from approxi- 
mately 250,000 in 1946 to over 578,000 in 
1960, and the number is still growing. 
There simply are not enough beds to ac- 
commodate these veterans. 

Because of the extreme demand placed 
upon the VA hospital system in Florida, 
it Has become necessary to send Florida 
veterans to other States for necessary 
hospitalization and still many more vet- 
erans must lie ill at home and die with- 
out the required medical attention, and 
mental patients must languish in county 
jails, or roam the public streets. 

The continuation of a VA hospital pro- 
gram is, of course, a Federal responsibil- 
ity. I might say that I have impressed 
this need upon the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on numerous occasions, and have 
repeatedly appealed for acceleration in 
hospital construction, but this effort has 
met with only limited success. 

An immediate interim increase of 160 
beds was authorized by the Veterans’ 
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Administration late last fall, due to be 
completed in March 1961. However, in 
order to provide for this increase, it was 
necessary to convert part of the domicil- 
jary space to hospital use—transferring 
some domiciliary members to the VA 
domiciliary at Thomasville, Ga. 

An additional increase of 350 was au- 
thorized by the President, scheduled for 
completion in March 1965. Require- 
ments and preliminary plans for a 500- 
bed hospital are scheduled for June of 
this year; construction, December 1962. 

Veterans’ organizations in my district 
have called to my attention, and the facts 
show, that by the time these new beds 
are available for occupancy, an equally 
acute need problem will exist because of 
the interim influx of veterans. The pres- 
ent bed capacity enlargement program 
will only take care of present needs. The 
accumulated needs over the next 4 years 
call for advanced planning now, in order 
to dovetail additional new construction 
into the program so we do not end up 
with as serious a problem, even after this 
facility is completed, as we have today 
because of the veteran population 
explosion. 

My bill also provides for a geriatrics 
and gerontology center. This, of course, 
is the logical location for such a center. 
The Veterans’ Administration has no 
such facility today, nor does the Public 
Health Service have any specific and 
exhaustive program concerning medical 
problems of the aging. This is obviously 
becoming a more acute problem, not only 
nationwide, but relative to veterans 
specifically, in that they are swiftly join- 
ing the senior citizen ranks, and more 
will obviously fall into this category in 
the future. This naturally follows the 
VA program to care for such veterans, 
and, of course, valuable research findings 
should be made available not only to the 
veteran, but also for the benefit of all 
senior citizens. 

There must be a speedup in the pro- 
gram to supply the much needed addi- 
tions to VA hospitals in the State of 
Florida, and I strongly urge that the 
House give serious consideration to the 
enactment of my bill. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.60 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGREsSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Strengthening Free Enterprise as 
Antirecession Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the U.S. 
economy—now undergoing pangs of un- 
employment and business and industrial 
lags—should, I believe, enlarge the role 
of free enterprise in resolving our eco- 
nomic problems, rather than depend too 
much on Uncle Sam. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
comment on aspects of this approach to 
our economic difficulties in a broadcast 
over Wisconsin radio stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, OVER WISCONSIN RaDIo STATION, 
Fesruary 5, 1961 
The Nation today—if it is to successfully 

meet the challenge of the times—must: 

Further mobilize its people and resources; 

blueprint a realistic “plan of action” for the 

future; and then forge ahead—confident of 
our ability to solve the difficult tasks con- 
fronting us at home and abroad. } 

Among the major problem is the need for 
bolstering the economy. 

The horizon, of course, is thickly populated 
with economic physicians—listening intently 
with stethoscopes to the heartbeat of the 
Nation. 

Following such fiscal examinations, how- 
ever, they differ widely on theories of cause 
and cure. 

As a nation, we must be realistic and face 
the hard economic facts of life, particularly 
those relating to unemployment, and busi- 
ness and industrial lags. 

Personally, however, I do not believe the 
X-ray picture is as clouded economically or 
otherwise, as some of the analysts’ diagnoses. 

By experience, we have learned that the 
health of individuals, or nations, depends to 
a large degree upon a positive—not a nega- 
tive—attitude. This is essential if the pa- 
tient is to see the problems in perspective 
and carry out the proper remedies. 

At this time, the Nation can ill afford to 
have confidence in our system undermined, 
our progress downgraded, and our faith in 
a free system’s ultimate ability to succeed, 
supplanted by economic pessimism border- 
ing on disillusion and despair. 

To the contrary, the Nation needs an in- 
jection of optimism—fully justified, I be- 
lieve, by past performance—and then forti- 
fied by creation of realistic, constructive 
plans to meet the challenges ahead. 
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Now, what can be done? 
things, we need to: realistically emphasize, 
as I mentioned, the positive aspects of the 
picture—not enlarge the negative out of 
proportion; create workable plans to resolve 
the economic difficulties; get rid of the pass- 
the-buck attitude that would attempt to let 
Uncle Sam do the whole job; encourage the 
cooperation of all segments of the economy. 

All of us have a vested interest in, and a 
fundamental responsibility for, contributions 
to our economic progress. 

Fortunately, there are many bright spots 
in the economy. These demonstrate that— 
while real difficulties exist in some areas— 
other segments are prospering and moving 
forward at record rates of activity. 

To deal with the soft spots in the economy, 
however, we need action, not just words; 
realistic plans, not just dreams; work and 
sweat, not just wishful thinking. 

Now, what are some practical ways to do 
the job? 

Fundamental steps, I believe, include the 
following: 

1. Explore for new ways and means by 
which job-creating business and industry— 
the real foundation of our economy—can be 
encouraged to expand activities, reemploy 
the unemployed, and generally get the econ- 
omy rolling forward at a good rate of 
progress. 

2. Insofar as necessary, expand construc- 
tion of housing, highways, airports, and other 
programs, 

3. Better utilize the technical assistance 
and guidance programs available from Fed- 
eral and State Governments to bolster the 
economies of local communities. 

4. Encourage “bootstrap,” self-help efforts 
to communities—wherever this is possible. 

Again, I would emphasize that the suc- 
cessful solution of our current economic 
problems depends upon citizens—free enter- 
prize—government—in designing and carry- 
ing out the plans to strengthen the 
economy—with everybody carrying a fair 
share of the load. 

PRESIDENTS PROPOSALS 


In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress, President Kennedy proposed, among 
other things, the following steps: Improve- 
ment of the unemployment compensation 
program; more liberal distribution of surplus 
foods to families of unemployed; redevelop- 
ment programs for areas with chronic labor 
surplus; stimulation of housing construc- 
tion; tax incentives for sound, planned 
investment; and other measures. 

The Congress, of course, will need to con- 
sider these and other proposals for bolstering 
the economy. The big job, of course, is to 
find ways and means to serve both the imme- 
diate and long-range interests of the country. 


EMERGENCY STEPS 


In addition to the evolvement of new pro- 
grams, there are currently a number of steps 
which can and should be taken to deal with 
the situation—particularly in hard-hit areas. 

Recently, I contacted a number of Federal 
agencies, including the Departments of Labor, 
Commerce, and Defense, and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration—to urge maximum as- 
sistance to people, to hard-hit comunities, as 
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well as greater cooperation with agencies of 
the State government attempting to deal 
with the situation. ° 

For Wisconsin, I recommend the following 
steps: 

First. A survey of unemployment by the 
Labor Department to single out the commu- 
nities of greatest unemployment; 

Second. A special study by the Area De- 
velopment Office of the Department of Com- 
merce to find ways and means by which hard- 
hit communities can take immediate, and 
long range, measures to bolster the economy; 

Third, Efforts to channel Government con- 
tracts, as available, to hard-hit areas; 

Fourth. Provide communities with avail- 
able- technical assistance and guidance 
through Federal agencies to help them help 
themselves. 

NEEDED: EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN FREE ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 

Over. the years, so-called antirecessionary 
policies have been developed involving large- 
ly actions to be taken by the Government or 
its agencies dealing with economic ems. 
The popular trend, unfortunately, is to look 
to Uncle Sam to take the necessary steps; 
feeling that the free enterprise system—par- 
tially impaired by the economic difficulty— 
can just hobble along as best it can. 

Logically, the frec enterprise system—the 
breath and life of our economy—should lead 
the way to greater economic progress. 

The injection of more tax dollars into the 
economy, of course, can provide some help. 
However, these are unnatural to the working 
principles of a free economic system—for the 
most part, temporary by nature—and fall to 
serve, within the framework of free enter- 
prise, the long-range interests of growth and 
progress. 

Free enterprise—not the Government— 
creates the giant’s share of US. jobs and 
goods and services that serve our people. 
The American people, I believe, should be 
rehabilitated from the long habit of overlook- 
ing free enterprise as the right vehicle for 
reinvigorating the economy. 


In the light of these factors, I believe we 
need @ new look at the situation, to deter- 
mine how free enterprise can play a more 
significant, effective role in times of eco- 
nomic crisis. The study, I believe, should 
include exploration of the following pos- 
sibilities: 

1. Encouragment of business and indus- 
tries to advance plans for expansion of 
operations (perhaps with carrot-type in- 
ducements in tax treatment, insurance or 
other methods) ; 

2. Encouraging more people to invést in 
businesses and industries. Today there are 
more than 124% million shareholders in U.S. 
enterprises. The injection of more savings 
dollars into such enterprises could, I be- 
lieve, have a reinvigorating effect on the 
economy; 

8. Public confidence too, is a major factor 
in fighting trends toward recession. The 
painters of doom and gloom—in my humble 
judgment—do the country a great disservice 
by disproportionately blowing up the diffi- 
culties but not putting them in proper per- 
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spective in relation to the overall strength 
of the nation. 

These, and other, steps, I believe, are 
worthy of considering in attempting to 
strengthen the ability of our free enterprise 
system to promote normal growth and 
progress as well as to deal with economic 
crises. 

Soon, I shall reintroduce my bill in Con- 
gress to establish a National Economic 
Council. The purpose would be to provide 
top level planning of economic policies and 
programs. The objectives, too, I believe, 
should include a special study to analyze— 
and enable us to better cope with—the up- 
and-down cycles in the economy. In addi- 
tion, the Council would evaluate conditions 
and long-range trends domestically and in- 
ternationally and provide guidance and 
more effective planning within our free en- 
terprise system. _ 

Uniess we successfully bolster the 
economy, we will find it increasingly difficult 
to cope with the fluctuations in our do- 
mestic economy as well as to compete on 
the world market. If, however, we can pro- 
vide the farsighted planning, I am confident 
that the resources, know-how, ingenuity and 
great production capacity of the US. free 
enterprise system cannot only hold its own in 
international competition, but further 
strenghten our dynamic domestic economy— 
the greatest in world history. 





Warning of Communist Influences in 
Mexico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, two arti- 
cles by Reporter Joe Lewels appearing in 
the El Paso Herald Post warning of the 
dangers of Communist influences in Mex- 
ico have come to my attention. These 
articles are the following: 

{From the El Paso Herald Post, Nov. 4, 1960] 
Parry Says Mexico Is Reps’ Base—CoMMIEs’ 
PLOTTING SouTH oF Borper Is DESCRIBED 
(By Joe Lewels) 

Mexico is the main base for Soviet opera- 
tions in the Americas, the opposition Mexi- 
ean Federation of People’s Party, with over 
3 million members, charged today. 

The Federationist Party statement was 
printed in the newspaper Renovacion of 
Guadalajara. It has extensive circulation 
throughout Mexico. Standard bearer for the 
party is General Miguel Henriquez Guzman, 
former presidential candidate. 

MOST POWERFUL 

The newspaper alleges that “it was during 
the Lazaro Cardenas regime, 1934-40, that the 
Mexican Communist Party developed into the 
most powerful in the hemisphere * * * pro- 
Communists were called out to participate in 
all phases of Government and important 
posts were given them in various national 
institutions.” 

According to the paper, “Mexico’s example 
inspired the leftist governments of Arevalo 
and Arbenz in Guatemala, this resulted in 
strengthening the relations between the Red 
parties and governments of both nations.” 
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THIRTY-TWO RED CELLS 


“The Mexican Communist Party oversees 
the Cuban, Venezuelan, and Guatemalan 
Parties,” the paper added. “Communism is 
now the guiding light for a shocking number 
of highly placed Mexicans. While the in- 
tellectuals promote Red propaganda, the arts 


- have fallen under their influence.” 


The newspaper charged the Soviet embassy 
in Mexico City was the center point of in- 
filtration for other Latin countries. 

“The Red embassy is staffed with numer- 
ous personnel, most of these employees are 
actually Soviet secret police who travel freely 
through the continent with diplomatic im- 
munity. , 

“The embassy supervises activity of 32 Red 
cells scattered throughout Latin America and 
it was there that Caribbean unrest was fos- 
tered, resulting later with the Cuban up- 
heaval,”” Renovacion added. 

“There is no doubt but that Red conspir- 
acy in Mexico constitutes the biggest prob- 
lem for sister republics who want to fight 
off Communist intrigue in their own coun- 
tries,” it added. 

The newspaper named ex-President Car- 
denas as “the most powerful voice in Mex- 
ico * * * he has decisively influenced the 
naming of successive heads of state ever 
since leaving the office himself * * * he also 
exerts political influence through the gov- 
ernment Party of Revolutionary Institutions, 
PRI, in handpicking governors, congressmen, 
deputies, and mayors. 

The newspaper noted that the ex-Presi- 
dent had pronounced himself in favor of the 


Red Arbenz regime in Guatemala, and later, - 


following extensive trips to Russia and Red 
China, appeared publicly with Fidel Castro 
at Havana as a gesture of Mexican support for 
his revolution. 

(Jose de la Luz Lopez, Chihuahua State 
committeeman for the FPPM, announced to- 
day the placing in public places of more than 
1 million pieces of anti-Communist litera- 
ture throughout the country, in the party’s 
campaign against Red infiltration.) 


[From the El Paso Herald Post, Jan. 13, 1961] 


REps GAIN IN Drive To BLock MEETING OF 
AMERICAN SraTes To PREVENT SLAP AT 
CASTRO—FORMER PRESIDENT CARDENAS OF 
Mexico Is LEADER IN MANEUVER OF LEFTISTS 


(By Joe Lewels) 


Pro-Communist elements in Latin America 
have gained such wide support in their ef- 
forts to torpedo the forthcoming Organiza- 
tion of American States Conference sched- 
uled to be held March 15 at Quito, Ecuador, 
that the OAS meeting may have to be de- 
layed, well informed sources in Mexico re- 
ported today. 

The OAS Conference agenda called for dis- 
cussions in dealing with the Caribbean crisis 
caused by Castro’s Communist regime in 
Cuba, and other Latin areas of unrest. 

The leftist move is headed by Mexican ex- 
President Lazaro Cardenas, an ardent sup- 
porter of the Castro revolution. Cardenas is 
said to wield great influence in foreign policy 
of the Lopez Mateos government. 


CARDENAS SETS MEETING 


If successful, observers said, Cardenas will 
have wrested diplomatic leadership in Latin 
America from the OAS organization in a 
crucial moment when anti-Red support could 
be mustered from other Latin countries. 

The Cardenas-backed meeting will be held 
March 1 at Mexico City under the banner of 
“Congress for Peace, National Economic 
Sovereignty and Emancipation.” 

Underlining the Red meeting is a new 
economic plan for Latin countries. Pos- 
sibility of using Soviet gold surpluses to 
strengthen Latin currencies to offset the 
value of the dollar, reportedly will be dis- 
cussed. 
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It is not farfetched to assume that such 
gold deposits would be made in Mexican 
vaults. 

The Red diplomatic offensive will seek to 
aline neutral-minded countries to join the 
newly established Latin American Common 
Market in which President Lopez Mateos 
Played the leading role of organizer, but 
also to adhere to resolutions supporting 
Cuban national aspirations, and a condem- 
nation of alleged U.S. aggression. 


AIM AT AMERICANS 


It will also promote further nationalistic 
action by governments in which principal 
holdings affected will be American. 

Observers noted that Mexico, which ex- 
propriated American and British oil proper- 
ties under President Cardenas in 1938, has, 
in the last 10 years, nationalized the fol- 
lowing industries: 

Railways, airlines, ight, and power com- 
panies, telephone companies, the motion- 
picture and theater industry, and private 
cattle and farmlands. 

Red-inspired agitation has criticized min- 
ing interests in Mexico, and a move is now 
considered to take over the mining proper- 
ties, highly capitalized by American firms. 

The anti-Communist Mexican Federation 
of People’s Parties, in its organ Renovacion, 
assailed editorially, the Red-sponsered Peace 
Congress. ‘ 

“There are two ways in which to strive 
for peace, a peace for free men based on 
respect for others, or a fake peace of op- 
pressed countries Mke Hungary,” the news- 
paper said. 





More Voice of America for Byelorussia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, all of 
us are well aware of the brutal totali- 
tarian nature of Soviet imperialism. 
We must leave no stone unturned in 
making clear to the whole world the per- 
fidy of the Communist leaders, who on 
the one hand denounce imperialism and 
on the other hand oppress their own sub- 
jects mercilessly. 

I should like today to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a copy of a 
letter which was sent to the President 
urging increased Voice of America pro- 
grams to the persecuted peoples of Byelo- 
russia. This letter presents a fervent 
and moving appeal which must not be 
ignored. I hope every Member of Con- 
gress will study the points made by the 
President of the Byelorussian-American 
Association in this eloquent letter to the 
President. I ask unanimous consent 
that the above-referred-to letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





JANUARY 27, 1961. 
Re Byelorussian language broadcasts by the 
Voice of America. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: By the ukaz of Russian 
rulers of the Soviet empire the huge Com- 
munist propaganda apparatus of the Byelo- 


eps 
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russian Soviet Socialist Republic—powerful 
radio transmitters, Government-controlled 
press and hundreds of thousands of party 
agitators—for decades already have been 
spreading among the Byelorussian people 
anti-American hate propaganda accusing 
the United States at large, American Govern- 
ment and American people of imperialism, 
colonialism, warmongering, racial discrim- 
ination and a dozen of other mortal sins. 

Despite of this, the responsible American 
authorities so far showed inadequate under- 
standing of the importance and of the sheer 
necessity of bringing facts of life and words 
of truth about the United States of America 
and her people, as well as, about the Soviet- 
Russian imperialism to Moscow's closest 
western neighbor by speaking directly to the 
hearts of millions of Byelorussians flooded 
now with Moscow’s propaganda. This im- 
portant missing link in our worldwide com- 
munications with the people of other lands 
shall be activated by establishing of regular 
broadcasts of the Voice of America in Byelo- 
russian language. 

The great political value and actual ur- 
gency of such broadcasts can be easily estab- 
lished: By the population the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic is the third largest 
republic of the U.S.S.R. She even enjoys 
that formal privilege of being a charter 
member of the United Nations. Within her 
present boundaries Byelorussian Republic 
embraces the territory of 80,000 square miles 
with the population of over 8 million. Be- 
sides this, several millions of Byelorussian 
Speaking people are living outside the Byelo- 
russian S8.S.R., mainly on the territories in- 
corporated by Moscow into the Russian 
S.F.S.R., as for example in the district of 
Smolensk. 

Also several millions of Byelorussians are 
now scattered all over the European and 
Asian lands of the Soviet-Russian empire 
as the result of endless mass deportations 
and forcible resettlements of Byelorussians 
carried continuously by Moscow in time of 
Stalin’s as well as Khrushchev’s dictator- 
ships. 

Due to her size, her economic and human 
resources and her exceptional strategic posi- 
tion as Moscow’s bridge to Central and West 
Europe, Byelorussian SSR has an important 
place in the Soviet political picture. Also, 
thanks to her United Nations membership, 
Byelorussia is now increasingly playing a 
more and more active role as a handy tool in 
Moscow’s international political game and 
diplomacy. We all witnessed how for years 
the United Nations delegation of Byelorus- 
sian SSR again and again endeavored by 
all possible means and on any occasion to 
accuse this country of imperialism, colonial- 
ism, and aggression. Similar accusations are 
constantly carried on by the “representa- 
tives” of Byelorussian SSR also in other fields 
of international politics, diplomacy and prop- 
aganda. At the same time they never fail 
to praise “freedom, national statehood and 
social justice” supposedly given by Moscow 
to Byelorussian and other subjugated and 
exploited peoples of the Soviet-Russian em- 
pire. 

Naturally, the same “Byelorussian delega- 
tions,” are always dead silent about the 
cruelties of the most brutal colonial ex- 
ploitation and genocidal destruction of the 
subjugated peoples carried out by the red 
Russian imperialism. Communist Byelo- 
russian representatives never venture to 
mention the fact that for 40 years Byelorus- 
sian people have been living under perma- 
nent national oppression, with forcible rus- 
sification, rude economic slavery and merci- 
less colonial exploitation. 

The result of this Moscow style coexistence 
have been disastrous. In 1939 according 
to Soviet official census data there was on 


the territory of the present Byelorussian 
SSR a population of 9.3 million. In 1959 
on the same territory we find only 8 million 
people living. This means that 1.3 million of 
the 1939 population and, in addition to this 
all the expected natural increase for the 
20 following years of 4.7 million has gone 
under the open terror and planned genocidal 
mass deportations of Byelorussians by the 
order of red Russian oppressors. 

To mask before the eyes of the world these 
and many other similar facts of the Soviet- 
Russian imperialism and colonialism Khru- 
shchey recently raised the “colonial issue’ 
in the United Nations and directed his dema- 
gogic accusations against the Western Pow- 
ers, mainly the United States. One of the 
best ways to strike back would be to bring 
the colonial issue to the public attention and 
to keep it permanently exposed there, where 
it presently exists in most acute form, i.e., to 
the oppressed peoples of the Soviet-Russian 
empire, and among them, to the multimil- 
lion Byelorussian people. 

No doubt this can be effectively done by 
daily broadcasts of the Voice of America in 
Byelorussian: language. Through these 
broadcasts the American people would speak 
directly to the hearts and minds of suffering 
Byelorussians, bringing them truth, hope, 
and moral support in their perennial strug- 
gle for liberation from the chains of red 
Russian colonialism. 

Therefore, we respectfully ask you, Mr. 
President, for your kind assistance in this 
very important matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
CONSTANT MIERLAK, 
National President Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can Association, 


\ 





Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
Against Granting Concessions on Tex- 
tile and Fish Imports From Foreign 
Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the resolutions of the 
General Court of Massachusetts adopted 
on January 24, 1961. 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AGAINST GRANTING CON- 
CESSIONS ON TEXTILE AND FisH IMPORTS 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to pass no legislation granting 
concessions on textile and fish imports from 
foreign countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to each Member 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, Janu- 
ary 24, 1961. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, January 
26, 1961. 

Irvine N. HaYpDEn, 
Clerk. 
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New Frontiers in Science and Technology 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Lt. Gen. 
Arthur G. Trudeau delivered an inspir- 
ing, infermative, and challenging ad- 
dress before the Science Conference of 
the Brookings Institution, at Williams- 
burg, Va., on January 13, 1961. I feel 
that his address is one which should 
command the careful study of the Con- 
gress and the country. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that this article is estimated to make 
334 pages of the ConcressionaL REcorpD, 
at a cost of $297. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, notwithstanding the cost, the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY Lt. GEN. ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU, 
CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, BEFORE THE 
ScrENCcCE CONFERENCE OF THE BROOKINGS 
INSTITUTION, WILLIAMSBURG, VA., FrRipay, 
JANUARY 13, 1961 


NEW FRONTIERS IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Held, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, fellow Americans, it is indeed a 
pleasure to meet with you this afternoon, and 
I am delighted to share with you my 
thoughts on some of the significant problems 
taxing the resources of thinking Americans 
today. 

Surely this is a time of trouble—a world 
experiencing travail like unto few periods in 
its history. With Soviet infiltration men- 
acing this Nation and extending through the 
far corners of the globe, freedom of spirit and 
self again stands in great jeopardy and the 
threat of catastrophic war again haunts the 
lover of liberty and the protagonist of peace. 
The Reds deliberately, fanatically, unceas- 
ingly strive to destroy the shreds of stability 
remaining as we enter the new frontiers of 
the sixties. A tower of peace founded on 
anarchy and chaos cannot stand. 

At this critical time, it is the man of tunnel 
vision and limited imagination who accepts 
threats and pressures as unavoidable and un- 
contestable. Even men of knowledge and 
vision show increasing concern as the months 
and the years romp by. What is needed 
today—and desperately—is the type of lead- 
ership in depth throughout our Nation aware 
of the full measure of the challenge facing 
us and filled with determination to combat 
and overcome it. . 

This seems to be a most opportune time to «. 
do a little soul-searching and contemplation 
because we stand at the threshold of a new, 
dramatic decade—one that demands new, 
clearly defined resolutions for serious, com- 
plex problems. And the significance of the 
moment is further heightened by the fact of 
the coming inauguration of a new admin- 
istration to govern our country—to govern 
during 4 years which probably will be more 
critical than any four preceding and during 
which our ideas and our ideals, our courage 
and our character, will be tested as never 
before. 

Recently, we have heard much about the 
national goals and purposes of America. 
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These mean different things to different peo- 
ple. But in common they reflect our indi- 
vidual and collective beliefs in the dignity 
of man and of his privilege to seek those 
freedoms and possess those rights which we 
term inalienable. 

Only a month ago the Wriston report on 
our national goals and purposes was released, 
after a year of study by a distinguished 
group of Americans. Every citizen should 
read this report, and our leadership should 
take such positive steps as are necessary to 
implement its concept. 

The essence of that report is confirmation 
of our faith as Americans in our great heri- 
tage and system. It points out how we must 
meet the challenges of this day, in this world, 
through awakened determination on the part 
of aroused citizens seeking more dynamic 
leadership. The report recognizes the three 
great phenomena of our times; those which 
I have mentioned on many occasions: 

First, the threat of the insidious ideology 
of world communism; next, the rising tide 
of ethnic nationalism in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world; and third, the explosion 
of science and technology. All three of them 
occurring concurrently. 

The report at length examines both our 
domestic and foreign goals. While these are 
largely spelled out in terms of things ma- 
terial, the report. brings into focus the basic 
fact that it is the spiritual aspect which 
must dominate our motivations and our ac- 
tions if we are to be victorious. 

The views in the report will stir great 
controversy. There will be special pleading 
for and against many of them, and this is as 
it should be in a free republic in a free so- 
ciety. In this time of national danger, how- 
ever, it is essential that positive action be 
taken in these matters. Competing and 
selfish interests must not be permitted to 
stifie action, for this is a time when any 
positive action in all the fields of domestic 
and international relations is better than no 
action—and it is vital that the initiative so 
long held by the Communists be seized by 
the free world. 

In evolving a dynamic forward strategy to 
meet: the great challenge confronting us, I 
aver that our thinking must emphasize the 
point that science and technology are the 
warp and woof of the solutions to many of 
our problems. In business and industry—in 
politics and the military—even in the much 
more fundamental unit, the family—the 
daily round has become firmly geared to 
scientific advances. 

During the past 100 years—2 percent of 
‘Yecorded time—mankind has achieved 90 
percent of his technological progress. In 
100 out of 5,000 years of man’s recorded his- 
tory we have leaped 90 percent of the way 
technologically. And the future is even more 
promising if our political acumen advances in 
equal degree. Of all the men who have 
ever been trained in science and technology, 
it is estimated that nine-tenths of them are 
alive today. 

The implications of scientific advances and 
our exploding technology are truly fantastic. 
Every day brings new evidences of growth in 
knowledge and its application—challenging 
our imagination, our ability, and our judg- 
ment to utilize this knowledge wisely. We 
must use this progress to the maximum ex- 
tent to meet and beat the Communist chal- 
lenge, and equally important, to wipe out 
backwardness, ignorance, and poverty in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The Soviets are resolved to surpass us 
technologically because by so doing they 
feel they can surpass us economically. Rus- 
sia continues to increase its industrial growth 
at a rate at least twice as fast as ours. Their 
effort is supported with more annual capital 
investment. and with more technically 
hans gg personnel than we devote to the 

ttle. 
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There can be no doubt in any well in- 
formed mind that a rapidly expanding Soviet 
technology, with all its sinister facets, poses 
the greatest threat in our day to the peace- 
ful and productive evolution of mankind. 
With all our energy and resourcefulness we 
must counter this threat. 

And we must clearly perceive all aspects 
of this picture—the world has grown smaller, 
more economically competitive and interde- 
pendent than ever before, and in this realm, 
not only do the Communists force a frantic 
pace; the nations of the free world—yes, 
our allies—also labor ceaselessly and effec- 
tively to achieve leadership in the economic 
sphere. 

Finally, and seemingly suddenly, America 
is awakening to the realization that com- 
petition in the economic area is no game at 
which we are the natural masters. The for- 
eign-made product is becoming extremely 
attractive in the world markets—and this 
at a time when foreign equipment and 
methods, backed by low cost labor, are grad- 
ually becoming equal to our own. The fact 
is clear—product improvement is no insur- 
ance policy any longer. The complacency 
so rampant today must be replaced by the 
fierce competitive spirit of 50 years ago. 

We must turn to radically new devices— 
to the breakthroughs of basic research put 


to practical use—the opening of new scien- . 


tific frontiers—or we will fade, and fade 
fast. 

Science with its related technology is to- 
day’s new frontier—a frontier with limitless 
boundaries. Each success in research opens 
up new, unknown fields for exploration. Yet, 
as important as scientific discoveries are, 
they are but exercises until technology 
shapes and structures them for public 
production and employment. 

Technology is the tie which threads from 
pure science to the end products measuring 
human progress and security. 

The golden rain of scientific discovery 
promises to raise the world’s standard of liv- 
ing—to give the world’s hungry masses more 
food, better shelter and other necessities of 
life. We are making tremendous strides in 
controlling disease and improving our bio- 
logical environment. We are also beginning 
to learn how to control our physical environ- 
ment. 

New sources of energy are steadily feeding 
the growing appetite of industry for power 
and increasing man’s productive ability and 
providing his comforts. New machines, soon 
to be in production, will provide several 
times more mechanical and electrical energy 
than present models, with great reduction in 
size and weight. Think about some of the 
fantastic promises of technology glimpsed 
through electronics and automation. 
Through automation, technology promises 
more of the necessities, comforts, and luxu- 
ries of life. Let’s hope we can only learn to 
utilize and distribute them in an acceptable 
manner. 

New advances in transportation, commu- 
nication, shelter and utilities should make 
it possible for more people to break away 
even miore from large, urbanized areas on the 
one hand or from isolation on the other and 
live a better community life. 

The future is challenging in every respect. 
New developments in metallurgy—the crea- 
tion of new alloys with amazing characteris- 
tics capable of withstanding the extremes 
of temperatures and pressures we are en- 
countering in this missile and space age— 
open new vistas for exploration not only in 
outer space but in the ocean depths and the 
bowels of the earth. Their application to 
commerce and industry will reshape our pat- 
tern of living in the decades that lie ahead. 
Plastics and ceramics are still embryos. New 
chemical and thermodynamic developments 
of high-energy fuels and power sources will 
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redound to commercial as well as to military 
advantage. 

The discoveries that we shall reap through 
satellites, and manned space vehicles, prob- 
ing of the universe are truly impossible to 
predict. We must not lose our sense of bal- 
ance. But the impact of space on our daily 
lives will be staggering as the end of our 
century approaches. Satellites with radio 
beacons operating on solar batteries will 
serve as navigation aids. They will also keep 
the world’s weather under observation and 
greatly assist in improving worldwide com- 
munications. We must be sure they become 
a boon and not a threat to our security and 
our survival. 

Electronics is another startling fleld. Con- 
sider only the microminiaturization of elec- 
tronic components where solid-state devices 
are greatly increasing reliability and lifespan 
of electronic circuits while, at the same time, 
greatly reducing cost, power, space, and 
weight requirements. The impact of these 
startling advances in space vehicles and com- 
puters is tremendous. 

To me, the implications of solid-state ad- 
vances are truly fascinating. Today, if an 
electronic computer—using conventional 
vacuum tubes—were to be built with the 
memory capacity of the human brain, it 
would require the space of our National 
Capital and a housing which would reach 
40 stories high. It would also require all the 
water from the Potomac River to cool the 
operating elements. On the other hand, 
solid-state devices promise to give us com- 
puters—or mere eabinet or room size—that 
will approach the wonderfully intricate 
capacities of the human brain. 

The potential use of computers may in- 
volve hundreds of new applications, such as 
practically automatic control of factory op- 
erations, flight calculations, navigation, 
banking, marketing, and the like. Whereas 
automation promises to replace some of 
man’s muscle, computers promise to replace 
much of man’s mind in the repetitive record- 
ing and evaluating skills. 

The implications of all these technology- 
sparked advances are staggering beyond 
imagination, but they give us hope and 
promise for a dynamic future, if we have the 
capacity to use them wisely. 

Yet we must not narrow our vision to a 
simple telescopic focus on the vista of better 
health, longer life, increased production, new 
sources of energy and materials, and the hope 
of peace and betterment for all. mankind. 
The narrow angle of such lens blinds us to 
the fact that an exploding technology, 
sparked by scientific advances, in itself is 
at the same moment a benefactor and a 
monster—a Jekyll and Hyde. As science 
surges forward to give mankind the bene- 
ficial fruits of technology, it creates in its 
wake tremendous problems that test man’s 
maximum potential. 

For, through its character as a shadowy, 
sinister Hyde, modern technology unleashes 
world-wracking evils based upon overcon- 
sumption of natural resources, overpopula- 
tion, obsolescence, imbalance, and the power 
of vast destruction and annihilation. 

This is particularly true in the military 
realm, where today a single nuclear-tipped 
missile can carry destruction to any part of 
the globe—destruction equal to all that cre- 
ated during World War II and Korea com- 
bined. And fear today stalks all parts of the 
world as peoples everywhere dread the day 
of possibility wheu thermonuclear power will, 
by design or miscalculation, break loose and 
wreck undescribable havoc upon all nations. 

Today, the Soviets seek to disarm and di- 
vide the free world in their efforts to estab- 
lish decisive superiority in the military field. 
Working unceasingly to create superior weap- 
ons systems and equipment of all types, the 
Soviets seek to limit us to a choice between 
burial and peaceful coexistence with all 
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that it entails. They picture mighty mili- 
tary power, capable of attacking under the 
shield of an all-out nuclear offensive, and 
every success they achieve technologically 
sharpens the edge of the weapons race and 
enhances the effectiveness of their other re- 
lated means of conflict—political, sociologi- 
cal, psychological, and economic. 

In other areas the vicious Hyde aspect of 
an exploding technology is apparent. 

Through new advances in medicine, sani- 
tation. and food supply, technology has 
created an explosion in the human popula- 
tion, The world’s population is now grow- 
ing at the high rate of 2.5 percent a year. 
Demographers tell us that by the turn of the 
century there will be some 6 billion people on 
this earth. Today, there are only about half 
that number. The effects of this population 
growth are comparable to a chain reaction, 
but like chain letters this reaction is unlikely 
to expand according to mathematical compu- 
tation. 

The vast multitudes of tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow will increasingly require 
more developed land for living, more food for 
sustenance, more natural resources for pro- 
duction, and more opportunities for work— 
demands that can only be met by still greater 
technological progress. Incidentally, while 
Latin America can’t supply her own food to- 
day, future development of her land and 
water resources alone could feed the entire 
world’s population easily. The birth rate is 
less of a threat to our time than the inade- 
quacy of marketing and distribution pro- 
cedures. : 

Such problems in supply and demand are 
challenging and will tax the ingenuity and 
resources of all nations. These problems 
must be solved by technological and social 
progress—by new developments in agricul- 
tural processes, exploitation of the oceans, 
better land utilization and soil conserva- 
tion—by creation of new industries—and by 
utilization of new energy sources to replace 
the prospective depletion of fossil fuels. 
This burgeoning host will also require ade- 
quate water supplies for consumption and 
irrigation, probably to be secured through 
desalination of sea water and the settlement 
of presently arid and unpopulated areas. 

As if these problems were not enough, the 
complex solutions to them will tend to mag- 
nify the rivalry between nations; even be- 
tween allies. This rivalry may be typified by 
the growing quest for land—for living space 
and food as well as for raw materials to feed 
an ever-accelerating technology. 

The Hyde aspect also creates truly signif- 
icant problems in those vital areas of Africa 
and Asia; now known as the uncommitted 
world. These people are all part and parcel 
of the technological contest between Russia 
and the free world. They are determined to 
secure industrial progress and richer lives 
through technology. Even .if communism 
were a dead issue, the awakened ethnic na- 
tionalism in the vast underdeveloped areas 
of the world would constitute the greatest 
challenge man has faced in centuries. These 
people—diseased, undernourished, illiterate, 
impoverished—call for an improved stand- 
ard of living, which they themselves are in- 
capable of developing. They look to see 
which existing system—the free world or 
communism—can best help them secure the 
economic necessities of life, and which sys- 
tem can do it more rapidly. Today they ad- 
vance with hope, not fear, and this cannot 
be ignored. 

We must also become more aware of the 
problems of Latin America. Their develop- 
ment is hampered by the lack of scientific 
and technical training and research facilities, 
which makes it difficult for them to assimi- 
late modern technological progress. In large 
part they have been dependent on importing 
foreign technology or their tech- 


nical people abroad, either in the United 
States or Europe. The United States has a 
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mission to assist them in obtaining self- 
sufficiency. This is a major subject in itself. 

Unfortunately, there are many other as- 
pects of Mr. Hyde. 

In industry, today, obsolescence follows 
closely behind invention. Consider, for ex- 
ample, how rapidly television replaced radio 
as @ near-universal household fixture—al- 
most within the short span of 5 years. The 
impact of early obsolescence has particular 
meaning in such sensitive industries as mis- 
siles and chemicals. Here, high-cost ma- 
chines and products must be amortized 
within 3 or 4 years before the production 
technique or the product itself is outmoded. 
Our present tax writeoff legislation is inade- 
quate to meet the requirements of our time. 

Obsolescence has real meaning to us in 
the military. While the horse and lance re- 
mained a major weapon system for over 
2,000 years, military versions of the fixed- 
wing aircraft, first flown by the Army in 
1909, and probably the tank will last less 
than a century as major military weapon 
systems. Supersonic fighters may end their 
usefulness in less than my life span. They 
are now about 10 years old. 

Today, experience is proving that some of 
our operational weapons are hardly off the 
production line before they are obsolescent. 
Significant, too, is the fact that in its Mr. 
Hyde character, technology obsoletes some 
weapons while they are still in develop- 
ment—long before they ever get into pro- 
duction. This has caused more misunder- 
standing and criticism of the Armed Forces 
than any other aspect of our peacetime pro- 
grams. I can assure you that we all try to 
avoid this seeming waste of time, effort, and 
money by the closest possible military-in- 
dustry-science teamwork, but nevertheless 
some early obsolescence does plague us. I 
subscribe only to the theory that it is a lot 
safer and, in the long run, cheaper to build 
weapons and not use them than it is to need 
weapons and not have them. 

Mr. Hyde is also thrusting many new and 
tremendous social problems on us faster 
than we are able to cope with them. This 
snowballing effect is changing our family, 
community, racial, and national concepts 
and influencing even our biological environ- 
ment. Consider, for example, the problems 
we face as powerful new insecticides destroy 
garden variety pests. We do not know what 
new terrors will confront us from other in- 
sects or rodents no longer controlled by the 
very pests we ourselves destroy. There is 
order in the universe—balance among all 
species—until mankind destroys or upsets it. 

In other ways, social progress lags behind 
technical progress. As the physical sciences 
outstrip the social, more must be known 
about why man acts and reacts as he does. 
How to bring order and reason out of the 
international Tower of Babel in which we 
live is the primary problem today. We are in 
grave danger from some of our new ma- 
chines. Like a car speeding along the high- 
way, we will outrun our headlights unless 
there is better built-in man-machine com- 
patibility. 

Modern technology even strikes hard at our 
family and community relationships. Tech- 
nology and trade thrive upon dense or easily 
accessible populations. As the technology 
and trade rapidly expand, they create even 
denser populations of workers. The future 
portends that millions more will be con- 
centrated in new urban and suburban areas, 
reflecting greater needs for housing, trans- 
portation, communication, health, and wel- 
fare facilities unless greater decentralization 
can be effected. 

But more important to me is the evidence 
that the products of an exploding technology 
increasingly tend to obscure the importance 
of the only philosophy which gives real 
meaning to life itself, the spiritual. “Ill fares 
the land * * * where wealth accumulates 
and men decay.” 
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We have been so blessed in this favored 
segment of the world that material comforts 
now threaten to become the opiate of our 
people. Growing up in an educational at- 
mosphere and environment where many of 
our citizens openly scorn or at least avoid 
consideration of the moral and spiritual val- 
ues so vital to our children and our civiliza- 
tion, it is no wonder that we seem to be ap- 
proaching the fatal point where we are un- 


‘ able to differentiate between our standard of 


living and our way of life. 

My friends, the amazing resourcefulness 
of Dr. Jekyll can and must win out over 
Mr. Hyde as modern technology drives for- 
ward, outpacing our very imagination. The 
certainty exists that human life will be more 
complex in the future and more complex 
measures will be required to solve man-‘ 
kind’s desire for peace and prosperity but 
unless enlightened trade policies and dis- 
tribution techniques are developed, our civil- 
ization is in dire danger. 

Technology—truly the yeast that expands 
all other resources—must be made the sound 
and solid key to economic growth, industrial 
progress, better health, and richer lives; but 
the development of a willingness and a sys- 
tem to better distribute the necessities and 
some of the comforts of life to impoverished 
peoples and areas is fundamental in this 
new era of mankind. Such a development 
will likely entail some sacrifice of the lux- 
uries to which a few favored peoples have 
become accustomed. 

Technology is also the key to national 
security. Technology provides the high 
quality weapons and equipment we need on 
a continuing basis to defend our homeland 
and to protect our national interests around 
the world. We must not lose sight of the 
diplomatic advantage which comes from 
military strength and the impossibility of 
negutiating successfully from a position of 
weakness. Diplomatic dealing without pow-’ 
erful cards is always bluff at best and usually 
gets “called.” 

I cannot stress too strongly that as our 
technology continues to accelerate, em- 
phasis must increase on the critical impor- 
tance of research and development—basic 
research for new scientific knowledge; ap- 
plied research and development for new 
hardware items and research in the human- 
ities and social sciences to better utilize the 
fruits of man’s efforts. Truly, our ability to 
compete in world markets or on world battle- 
fields in the 1960’s and 1970’s will be deter- 
mined, to a great extent, by the R. & D. 
effort that is underway today and tomorrow. 

One of the serious implications of an ex- 
ploding technology is the ever-increasing 
dependence on more and more research. 
Yet, today our research effort is not advanc- 
ing as rapidly as it should and in some areas 
is at a relative standstill. An issue of IBM’s 
magazine Think depicted this need in these 
colorful words: 

“We are still hatching the golden eggs laid 
some time ago, without real thought con- 
cerning where they came from but with only 
what grows out of them, which is the present 
spectacular and ominously shaky techno- 
logical society—the goose that lays the eggs 
is gradually becoming starved to death, with 
no prospect of replacement.” 

Consider, for example, the important fields 
of meteorology, oceanography, and seis- 
mology, where research is relatively sterile 
for lack of better facilities and adequate 
funds. 

Significant, too, is the need for a balance 
between basic research on the one hand, and 
applied research and development, on the 
other. In the past and even today we may 
have overemphasized the technological 
structure—applied research and develop- 
ment—at the expense of its scientific foun- 
dation—basic research. 

Basic research is the tool of sclence which 
looks into the future for a 12- to 20-year 
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period—as an example, toward the markets 
or the battlefields in 1975. Technology’s 
great reliance upon basic research is most 
readily illustrated in my mind in the field of 
military weapons. At the close of World 
War II, Dr. Vannevar Bush well described 
this dependence when he wrote: “We’ve used 
up 50 years of basic research in 5 years of 
war.” 

Applied research and development de- 
pends upon the continual acquisition of new 
scientific facts and knowledge. In this 
area, we take a shorter look into the future— 
say 5 to 8 years—and seek to develop new 
components—or ways and means to make 
them cheaper and better—and in the mili- 
tary field, we seek to fashion new weapons 
systems and equipment of radically new or 
improved design. 

In today’s market for capital goods the 
most dynamic force is applied research and 
development—or new technology. Consider, 
for example, that 75 percent of the drugs on 
sale in our stores today were not even known 
10 years ago. And 15 years ago, more than 
50 percent of the chemical products we now 
market were only a gleam in the chemist’s 
eye. 

aiiies illustrations show how critical is 
the dimension of time in the development of 
new products. We are particularly con- 
cerned with this leadtime factor because it 
has a tremendous impact on the develop- 
ment of new military weapons and equip- 
ment. In many respects, I cam assure you, 
time here is worth more than wealth. In 
fact, any stretchout in the time of develop- 
ment costs real money. Furthermore, a re- 
view of the history of warfare highlights the 
enormous advantage accruing to nations 
which first develop new weapons, accurately 
appraise their potential, and- incorporate 
them into their military structure and 
doctrine. 

I should like to mention now a few of the 
Army’s latest developments: ground and 
air vehicles, our newest surveillance drone, 
and the latest advances in firepower— 
rockets and guided missiles. 


GOER VEHICLE 


The Goer—the vehicle which gives pro- 
mise of true off-road mobility for transport 
of heavy cargo in combat areas. In cur- 
rent tésts, one prototype—the 5,000-gallon 
tanker—has maneuvered through a mud 
lane, 30 inches deep. This tanker model 
is able to crab-walk through mud partly 
because of its low ground pressure and high 
ground clearance but primarily because of 
its wagon steer principle. This principle 
allows the two-wheel cab to turn up to 90° 
in either direction, thus giving Goer’s higher 
maneuverability. 

This concept, which is a new approach 
to logistical carriers for use in highly mobile 
Army forces, is an outgrowth of recent de- 
velopments in heavy earth-moving equip- 
‘ment. The Goer is rugged and reliable and 
exceeds any other wheeled vehicle I know 
of in real off-road mobility. In addition, 
it can carry its own weight and has good 
amphibious characteristics. 

Another prototype—the 15-ton cargo 
Goer—has the lift capacity of six 214-ton 
trucks. It easily goes over large obstacles— 
such as a series of sandy hogbacks whi 
can stop conventional trucks. : 

The Goer’s exoskeletal construction, in 
which the structural strength of the vehi- 
cle is in its outer frame, permits the vehi- 
cle to swim on water. Waterproof parts 
or submersible engines are unnecessary. 
The treads of the large tires act like paddle 
wheels to propel the vehicle at a speed of 
about 3.5 knots in calm water. 


DOAK 
The Doak is one of our experimental test 

beds that is being given wide publicity. 
Doak uses rotatable ducted fans as its 

source of propulsion. It takes off with the 
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fans at a vertical position. The propeller 
ducts are rotated to the full forward posi- 
tion to permit normal flight characteris- 
tics of the aircraft. 

eIn this mobility area, we seek to develop 
true air vehicles that will fly just above 
the nap of the earth—which will have the 
takeoff and landing characteristics of the 
helicopter coupled with the advantages of 
the fixed-wing aircraft in forward flight— 
and which will fly low—fast or slow—and 
quietly just above the battlefield. 

To land, the Doak’s engines are returned 
to the vertical. 


PIASECKI FLYING PLATFORM 


Another of the Army’s test beds is the 
Piasecki “flying jeep.” We have two models 
under development. The flying jeep em- 
ploys ducted fans for its source of propul- 
sion and has conventional type helicopter 
controls. While the operation at this stage 
of research is cumbersome, and much work 
remains to be done before stability and 
control reach the level desired, the feasi- 
bility of this type of air movement has been 
established. 

SURVEILLANCE DRONE 

Now, for a time firepower completely out- 
stripped communications and mobility. But 
that picture is changing, particularly in the 
fleld of communications and its related field 
of surveillance. 

An illustration is our newest drone sys- 
tem—the SD-5. This surveillance drone with 
a subsonic speed is Jato-boosted into flight 
and although radio controlled during present 
testing, ultimately will have inertial guid- 
ance. Its sensory compartment accommo- 
dates photo transmission systems, infrared, 
radar, or other new electronic devices which 
transmit or bring back data. It will have a 
data link system to transmit the output of 
each sensor to a ground station. It is pow- 
ered with a turbojet engine. This drone is 
a@ member of a family of drone systems de- 
signed to provide the Army with an all- 
weather, surveillance capability. The drone 
dumps fuel before the recovery phase—and 
is recovered by its own parachute. After re- 
fueling, it is ready to be used again. 


LITTLE JOHN 


We are developing many types of improved 
rockets and guided missiles to supplement or 
replace those that are now operational. One 
of these is the improved, or tactical, Little 
John. We are emphasizing the imaginative 
marriage of copters and weapons in the de- 
development of the modern Afmy. This ver- 
sion of Little John packs a powerful atomic 
punch for our Strategic Army Corps. It is a 
fast, hardhitting weapon that will give us a 
firepower capability to meet our special re- 
quirements. 

HAWK 

This air defense weapon is the bullet with 
the brain. It is called Hawk. It provides 
@ low-level air defense capability. It is the 
counterpart of the Nike Hercules. In a 
test against an F-80 drone at low altitude, 
the Hawk’s high explosive warhead pinpoints 
the target with great accuracy. Recently 
Hawk has intercepted targets below 100 feet 
and up to 50,000 feet in altitude. Hawk 
battalions now in training are expected to 
be operational within months. 

As you know, Hawk is the antiaircraft 
missile that recently intercepted and de- 
stroyed Honest John, another ballistic mis- 
sile. This amazing bullet-hits-bullet dem- 
onstration took place at the White Sands 
Missile Range last January. 


HAWEK-HONEST JOHN 


First, an Honest John was launched as a 


target. Next, a Hawk missile was launched, 
rising rapidly to seek and destroy the target. 
The Hawk missile dives to kill its prey. The 
speeds involved are supersonic. 
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HERCULES-HERCULES 

Last month, the Army repeated this 
bullet-hits-bullet (or really missile-hits- 
missile) demonstration, using our new im- 
proved Nike-Hercules against a much faster 
target—another Hercules. 

NIKE-ZEUS 

The Army’s Nike-Zeus—the free world’s 
antimissile missile—is now in advanced de- 
velopment. Loosed from its underground 
silo, it quickly attains supersonic speed. 

In defense against an enemy ICBM, the 
Zeus radar picks up the ICBM target and the 
Zeus is guided toward the target. The 
booster drops away. 

The course of the Zeus is determined by 
computer data fed through the radars locked 
on both the enemy ICBM and the Army Zeus. 
The Zeus sustainer motor drops, and the 
nose cone with its deadly warhead now 
steers by a vectoring motor to home on the 
target. 

Triggered by a burst order, the Zeus kills 
the enemy missile. 

Truly dramatic is the supersonic speed of 
this weapon as it drops its powerful booster 
motor and streaks for the kill. 

This new equipment is evidence of the 
technological progress which we as a nation 
must continue to enjoy on a broad basis if 
we are to meet and beat the Communist 
challenge. It is a product of money, ma- 
terials and facilities, combined with the dedi- 
cation and accomplishments of intelligent, 
ingenious and highly educated men. The 
key to our continued technological growth 
is research progress. 

Both the Wriston Commission and the 
President's Science Advisory Committee con- 
tinue to stress the need to expand our re- 
search and development, and particularly 
our basic research, both for military and 
commercial purposes. In the Army we are 
continuing to expand in a modest manner 
the moneys devoted to research. A fair seg- 
ment of industry is trying to do likewise. 
We must encourage more of industry to ex- 
pand such research activities, even with the 
use of private funds. It is impossible for 
Government to assume the entire cost of 
research in this country. We need more dy- 
namic and realistic research support by pri- 
vate enterprise in our industry, in our edu- 
cational institutions, and in our: scientific 
foundations. 

Unfortunately, there are some areas where 
private effort is being applied quite inade- 
quately. Those involved should review their 
policies with respect to research and cease 
leaning excessively on Government support 
in this field. Historically, in free societies, 
profit is proportional to risk and only at his 
own peril can the entrepreneur invert the 
equation, saying as some do today, “I’ll take 
the profit; you (the Government) take the 
risk.” On such theories socialism thrives 

While we help our children to plan a life- 
time career and design our highways, our 
homes and structures for a 40—60-year life, 
we seem content to trust our future and the 
fortunes of our Nation to short-term plan- 
ning. Someone said recently we should look 
10 years ahead. This was assumed to be 
revolutionary. I say that unless we set our 
sights on the year A.D. 2000 we may never 
reach it as a leading nation. Witness the 
steady advance of communism for over a 
century and it still remains unchecked as 
no successful counterforce has been ade- 
quately developed. . As the leader of the 
free world we have a heavy responsibility 
in this regard. 

I hope during these succeeding weeks and 
months of the New Year, which offer such 
an appropriate opportunity to reconsider not 
only where we are but why we are here and 
where we are going, that out of the welter of 
contemplation and controversy that always 
arises, we can chart a more positive course 
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over which America must travel to achieve 
greater heights and broader horizons. 

I can think of no better way to assert what 
I believe our national spirit should be today, 
than to echo the challenging words of Daniel 
Webster—inspiring words which are in- 
scribed on the wall above the Speaker’s chair 
in our House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its power; build its institutions, 
promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 

I thank you very much. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the acceptance 
speech of Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, upon the presenta- 
tion of the Silver Quill Award of the Na- 
tional Business Publications. 

I believe the speech given by Admiral 
Burke is worthy of the interest of every 
Member of this body. He has surely 
made a contribution to his country, and 
he is a great American: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, U.S. Navy, 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, UPON Ac- 
CEPTING THE 1960 SILVER QUILL AWARD 
AT THE STATE-OF-THE-NATION DINNER— 
NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS— 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 27, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, an honor such as this can 
only be accepted with great pride. But it is 
pride tempered with humility. 

To live up to the principles. inherent in 
this award will indeed be a high goal. But 
the obligations to make the endeavor will al- 
ways be with me. 

These state-of-the-Nation dinners how- 
ever, are far more than occasions to honor 
individuals. These meetings held by the Na- 
tional Business Publications perform out- 
standing service for our country. 

This annual forum brings together the 
leaders of Government and industry to dis- 
cuss and develop solutions to our national 
problems. And throughout the year, the 
business press continues to help solve those 
problems. It provides a main channel of in- 
formation, of technical knowledge and pro- 
fessional experience that is essential in main- 
taining the world leadership of the United 
States in the years ahead. 

Today the United States is the strongest 
nation in the world, politically, economically, 
and militarily. As a nation, we have the 
power to overcome the perils of the future, 
and still further, we have the wisdom, and 
the ability to exploit the opportunities of 
the future. = 

Our goals are not easy ones. We face a 
great many problems, and underlying most of 
our problems is the Communist ambition to 
dominate the world. 

In preparing for the uncertainties of 
the future, we can however make*plans, and 
in making these plans, we do have certain 
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beacons which can guide us safely through 
treacherous waters. 

Our basic national policy is stated simply, 
and directly in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion. To perfect our Union, to establish 
justice and order, to provide for our security, 
and most of all, to preserve the blassings and 
responsibilities of liberty for ourselves, and 
for future generations. 

These same precepts, the same funda- 
mental concepts, determine the kind of mili- 
tary power we need to safeguard and pre- 
serve our precious freedom. For it has be- 
come apparent that neither we, nor our free- 
dom, could long exist as an island of liberty, 
in a world engulfed by communism. 

Today our Nation is an integral part of 
a free world community. And the fortunes 
of that community bear directly upon the 
United States. 

We are a charter member of the United 
Nations, and a permanent member of its 
Security Council. We have joined in treaties 
and coalitions with over 40 other free coun- 
tries. We are bound by declaration and 
alliance with NATO, SEATO, and the Organ- 
ization of American States. We share in the 
hopes, in the aspirations, and in the efforts 
of free people all over the world. 

This free world unity is of tremendous im- 
portance to the United States. Not only in 
military terms, but in political and economic 
terms as well. For, as important as military 
ties—as military alliances may be, the foun- 
dation of real military strength is economic 
productivity, and political stability. 

The citizens of our great country have 
willingly supported a very sizable Military 
Establishment in order to maintain this 
strength. We have a powerful Air Force, 
a magnificent Army, a Marine Corps without 
equal anywhere in the world. And we have 
the strongest, most effective Navy in history. 

The importance of naval power, the im- 
portance of control of the seas is increasing. 
And this means control not in some vague, 
undefined future, but now, today, and every 
day thereafter. The Navy must maintain a 
position of strength, demonstrable strength, 
so great as to leave no doubt that we can, 
and will maintain the freedom of the seas. 

A look at a globe shows clearly that there 
is a significant characteristic common to 
most of the nations of the free world. They 
border on the sea. 

The free world is actually a maritime con- 
federation. This confederation depends for 
its very existence upon the sea communica- 
tions which bind it together. Cut off these 
communications and many countries of the 
free world would find themselves isolated 
without help, without supplies, without re- 
inforcements, and at the mercy of some to- 
talitarian aggressor. 

From Scandinavia, all the way around to 
Japan, members of this maritime confedera- 
tion depend on free world control of the sea 
for their support. And that is why our 
Navy’s responsibility to control the seas has 
never been greater than it is today. 

Our fleets are guarding the interests of the 
United States in the principal trouble spots 
of the world. A few weeks ago, they were 
off the coast of Guatemala and Nicaragua. 
Today trouble appears in southeast Asia. 
Tomorrow the trouble areas may shift else- 
where. 

But wherever trouble is brewing, the US. 
Navy will be first at the scene, ready for ac- 
tion, Our ships will stand guard in troubled 
waters as long as it is in the interests of the 
United States to do so. 

Our Navy can move on the oceans wherever 
it is needed. Our ships can operate on the 
high seas without raising any problems of 
foreign sovereignty. They carry the most 
powerful weapons, but in a quiet, unpro- 
voking manner. Our deployed fleets play a 
dual role. They offer assurances to friends 


and a warning to aggressors. 
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The U.S. Navy is ready today. It must be 
ready to fight and win, today or tomorrow, 
whenever it is called upon. 

Keeping our Navy ready, keeping our Navy 
supreme on the seas is everyone’s job. Every- 
one in the U.S. Navy, from seaman to ad- 
miral is working hard at the task of making 
a better, more effective Navy. 

We also need the help of every citizen in 
the United States. We need their under- 
standing of the tremendous problems we 
face. We need continued, enthusiastic sup- 
port in our efforts, from all segments and 
sections of our Nation. 

Many of you here tonight have already 
contributed tremendously to this task. That 
is why I welcome this occasion to express my 
personal and official appreciation to the 
National Business Press, and to industry 
which it serves so well, for all that they have 
contributed to the betterment of the Navy. 

Scientists and engineers have helped us 
simplify the design of our weapons. They 
have helped us to eliminate unnecessary 
gadgets, to reduce costs, without sacrificing 
combat effectiveness. 

Such contributions as these are particu- 
larly important, because weapons and weap- 
ons systems are getting more and more ex- 
pensive and complex. Savings must be made 
in every way possible, and simplicity in de- 
sign and operation is vital because our new 
weapons are not going to be operated by 
scientists, but by the same Navy men who 
have served their country so well in the past. 

The technological progress that is being 
made today would not be possible without 
the active and enthusiastic support of manu- 
facturers. The Navy will need that support 
to conduct research, to close the time gap 
between ideas and actual hardware, to speed 
up aur progress and our deliveries of weap- 
ons to the fleet, to stay at maximum readi- 
ness. 

But readiness is not alone a matter of ma- 
terial. Readiness cannot be bought with 
money, for readiness is also a state of mind. 


It is the diligenee and zeal of the scientist. 

It is the enthusiasm and wisdom of the 
teacher. 

It is the will and determination of all our 
citizens. 


A sense of pride in one’s work, a sense of 
urgency in personal accomplishment, the 
qualities of alertness, imagination, and com- 
petitive enterprise, these are the vital in- 
gredients of national readiness. 

These are the qualities which our Nation 
must have in the critical times ahead. I am 
confident that the people of the United 
States have these qualities in abundance, 
and that they will use them wisely and well. 


Once again, thank you for the great honor 
which you have bestowed upon me. The 
Silver Quill is an honor that I will always 
cherish, and tonight is an evening that I 
will never forget. 





Charles Fenton Mercer, an Outstanding 
Virginian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Wilbur C. Hall, of 
Leesburg, concerning an outstanding 
Virginian, Charles Fenton Mercer. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHARLES FENTON MERCER 


(Address by Wilbur C. Hall) 


I want to tell you about one of Loudoun’s 
greatest men, Charles Fenton Mercer. 

In this age when liberalism in politics and 
economies is making such strides in the 
United States and in the whole world it is 
interesting to dwell on the fact that one 
of the greatest American liberals of the 
past—and perhaps the greatest of them all— 
was ascitizen of Loudoun County. It is un- 
fortunate that time and the War Between 
the States, which followed hard on his death, 
have obscured his fame. He deserves a good 
biography, and I hope that some enterpris- 
ing Virginia historian will take it up. 

Charies Fenton Mercer was born in the 
ancient and honorable town of Fredericks- 
burg, so intimately associated with Wash- 
ington and Monroe, on June 16, 1778. His 
father was an eminent man, Judge James 
Mercer of the Virginia Court of Appeals, and 
the young Mercer was reared in a home of 
high social worth and marked culture. He 
was related to many of the oldest families 
of the Tidewater section, particularly Essex 
County, connections which might have been 
supposed to incline him to social exclusive- 
ness and political conservation. But the 
contrary happened, and Mercer became one 
of the great advocates of his age of the 
rights of the lowly and the oppressed. 

The death of Judge Mercer in 1793 left 
Charles Fenton without the means of con- 
tinuing his education, but he was enabled 
in 1795 to enter the junior class at Prince- 
ten College. In 1797 he graduated at the 
head of his class, considered the brightest 
man on the college campus. He continued 
to study at Princeton, taking up law. His 
studies in the quiet cloisters of that re- 
nowned seat of learning were interrupted by 
the call of patriotism. With war with France 
pending in 1798, Mercer prepared to enter 
the army but the crisis passed and he de- 
clined a commission of captain, offered him 
when only 20 years of age. 

In 1802 .young Mercer was licensed to 
practice law and in 1804, after a trip abroad, 
he settled down to work in Loudoun. It is 
characteristic of his fine spirit that he took 
upon himself the debts of his father, left at 
his death, an act that kept him busy for some 
years. In 1810, by hard work, Mercer had 
acquired such an amount of property that 
he felt justified in entering public life, which 
in that age of comparative honesty beg- 
gared many of the men who entered it, as, 
for instance, Thomas Jefferson. 

In that year, 1810, Mercer was elected from 
Loudoun County to the house of delegates, 
where he remained for a notable career. So 
acceptable were his labors to his constitu- 
ents that he was once elected when absent 
from the county for some time. 

His work in the legislature was distin- 
guished. He increased the banking capital 
of Virginia, then limited to a single bank, 
by creating the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, 
the stock of which he sold at auction, with 
the result that it was widely distributed and 
netted the State a handsome yield: Mercer 
also took up the cudgels for internal im- 
provements. His legislative labors were in- 
terrupted by the War of 1812, in which he 
served as major of militia and later as In- 
spector General. 

In 1817, Mercer was elected to Congress 
froin this district (then composed of 
Loudoun, Fairfax, and Fauquier), and he 
remained a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from that time until 1840. It 
may interest you to know that at one time 
Virginia had 15 congressional districts and 
this accounts for the fact that Loudoun, 
Fairfax, and Fauquier once composed a con- 
gressional district, even now smaller than 


- 


our own State senatorial district. This was 
because of the fact that a large proportion 
of the population of the United States in 
the period of 1817 was in Virginia. 

In the early part of the same year he 
performed a service in the legislature that 
would have crowned him with immortality if 
he had accomplished his design. He pre- 
sented a bill in the house of delegates for 
establishing a free public school system in 
Virginia, including a university. It passed 
the house of delegates in February 1817, but 
was defeated in the senate by a tie vote—so 
near and yet sofar. If the bill had just gone 
through Virginia would have had a good 
public school system, something the State 
had to wait for until 1870. Two years later 
Jefferson succeeded in establishing the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, carrying out Mercer's plan 
of a State college. 

It should also be remembered that it was 
Mercer who established and set up the 
Literary Fund of Virginia, a fund to which 
all fines and forfeitures go in this Com- 
monwealth. This fund, which was estab- 
lished by the general assembly in 1810, has 
been of great aid in developing the physical 
resources of Virginia’s public school system. 
To Mercer, therefore, should go the credit 
as the first advocate, not only of Virginia’s 
public school system, but for the first sug- 
gested system of popular education on the 
American Continent. 

In Congress, Mercer was noted for his 
liberal attitude toward internal improve- 
ments, which he warmly advocated. He was 
one of the men who put through the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, which was to pierce 
the mountains by a tunnel and connect the 
Atlantic seaboard with the Ohio River. It 
was a noble scheme, carried only partly to 
success. 

Mercer’s farewell address to the voters of 
Loudoun, Fairfax, and Fauquier Counties is 
a noble document. In it he said: “Early 
taught by precept and example, the obliga- 
tion to be useful rather than distinguished— 
a maxim of Christian rather than of heathen 
philosophy—I have sought no offices but 
those in your gift, and found both occupa- 
tion and pleasure in endeavoring to advance 
your permanent welfare and happiness.” 

Mercer entered public life in 1810 with a 
considerable property; he left it 30 years 
later poor and in debt. What better evidence 
could there be of his unselfish and devoted 
service? Not many were like him even in 
that age, few are like him now. 

Mercer’s early home was Elmwood, in Es- 
sex County, the ancestral place of the 
Garnett’s, still standing, but unoccupied now 
for more than 60 years. He was happy there, 
but he preferred Loudoun, and here at 
Aldie he made his permanent home. His 
home he named “Aldie” for a place in Scot- 
land with which he fancied the Mercer 
family was connected. This accounts for 
the name of the village of Aldie. 


One of the finest things Mercer accom- 
plished was his securing justice for one of 
the greatest of Virginia’s heroes, George 
Rogers Clark. For it was Mercer who put 
through the legislature a bill for purchasing 
another sword for Clark (he had broken the 
first one because he said Virginia had given 
him a sword when he needed bread) and a 
pension. Though the aid was belated, it is a 
thing for which we have to be thankful that 
Clark was not permitted to go to his grave 
cursing the ingratitude of his native State. 

I read the inscription placed on his tomb- 
stone in the cemetery at Leesburg by his 
nephew, Theodore S. Garnett: “Sacred to the 
memory of Gen. Charles Fenton Mercer. 
Born June 16, 1778, died May 4, 1858; aged 
79 years, 10 months, and 18 days. A patriot, 
statesman, philanthropist and Christian. 
After spending his life in the service of man- 
kind, he died at peace with the world and 
in the favor of God. ‘Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord’.” 


February 6 


Let me leave with you Mercer’s conception 
of life in his own words: 

“In savage life, more personal qualities, as 
strength, courage, confer distinction, and not 
without reason. The term in our language 
which denotes the perfection of moral worth, 
is borrowed from Latin virtus, which orig- 
inally signified strength, that quality of man 
which barbarians esteem the first of virtues, 
because among them the most useful. In 
the rudest as the wisest nations, age has its 
claim to veneration, of which my feelings, in 
this assembly, hourly remind me. To wis- 
dom, all men yield respect; and as society 
grows older, birth asserts its more question- 
able claims to our homage, and learns at 
last to back them by authority. Wealth 
comes last of all, to buy power and dis- 
tinction, and if I must cease to be a freeman, 
*tis the very last dominion to which I will 
every bow my neck, If I must choose be- 
tween the aristocracy of birth or fortune, I 
do not hesitate a moment which to prefer. 
Had I not better trust my liberty, if I must 
have a master, to the descendant of honest 
parents, who may be presumed to have 
reared and educated their offspring with care 
and tenderness, than to a man I do not know, 
for his mere riches? If the latter be ob- 
tained by sudden acquisition, or by secret or 
unknown means, I should think it incumbent 
on their possessor, if he claimed my confi- 
dence, and much more, if my obedience, to 
show that he himself had honestly acquired 
his title.” 

To Mercer, I apply the words of Hamlet: 

“* * * thou has been as one, in suffering 
all, that suffers nothing, a man that fortune’s 
buffets and rewards hath ta’en with equal 
thanks; and blest are those whose blood and 
judgment are so well commingled that they 
are not a pipe for fortune’s finger to sound 
what stop she please.” 





Fifteen and Seven-tenths a of 
Labor Force in Pittston Area Idle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the annual yearend report of 
operations of the Pittston, Pa., office of 
the Bureau of Employment Security. 
This report appeared in the Sunday 
Dispatch of Pittston on January 8, 1961. 
It discloses the distressing fact that the 
rate of unemployment in the Pittston 
area is far above the national average: 
BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REPORTS 

15.7 PERCENT oF LABOR ForRCE IN THIS AREA 

IpLE—MANAGER PETERS PROVIDES DETAILS 


Annual yearend report of operations of the 
Pittston offce of the Bureau of Employment 
Security indicates that although the area 
still ranks high in unemployment it appears 
that the long-awaited period of economic 
stability in Greater Pittston has been 
reached. The report, issued by Fred J. 
Peters, office manager, reveals that the rapid 
decline of the mining industry, once the 
backbone of Greater Pittston’s economic 
structure, is being offset by the introduction 
of new industries and the expansion of 
manufacturing and garment trades, largely 
stimulated by the industrialization effects 
of chamber of commerce. 

The far-reaching yearend report, which 
covers both employment and unemployment 
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operations of the local office, shows that 
more local persons were placed in jobs in 
1960 than the previous years, and the num- 
ber of claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion decreased. Still the area ranks high 
in unemployment figures as 15.7 percent of 
Greater Pittston’s labor force is without 
work. The labor force, which is ever grow- 
ing nationwide, is composed of persons who 
are realistically attached to the labor market, 
that is either working or seeking work. The 
labor force in Greater Pittston is now esti- 
mated at 20,210 persons and a rise is con- 
ceivable for the next decade based on fore- 
cast estimates released by U.S. Department 
of Labor. 
HIGHER THAN COUNTY 

Greater Pittston’s percentage of unem- 
ployed workers in 1960 was higher than that 
of Luzerne County, Pa., and the national 
figure. During 1960 in the county, 13.6 per- 
cent of the labor force was idle, the State 
figure stood at 6.8 percent, and the national 
percentage was 4.2. With the labor force 
ever growing, it is evident that continued 
efforts to combat unemployment in our area 
must be made. 

BREAKDOWN 


Table 1 below compares the labor force, 
those unemployed and those working for the 
past 3 years. As shown, the labor force 
has increased by 110 since January 1960, 
and the number of local persons working has 
been upped by 143. Table 1 also contains 
@ general breakdown of Greater Pittston’s 
working force. 





























Table 1 
Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, 
1961 1960 1959 
Civilian labor force..........- 20,210 | 20,100 | 20,042 
Unempioged.. ... cnncccsinccce 3,183 | 3,216 3, 366 
Begley 5.6 casccecaceccese 17,027 | 16,884 | 16, 676 
Nonfarm industries__._... 14, 542 | 14, 354 14, 591 
Agricultural industries__ - 540 550 540 
Miscellaneous !__........- 1,945 | 1,950 1, 545 


1 Includes self-employed persons, family and domestic 
workers. 

Table 2 is a complete breakdown of our 
working force in both the manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing fields. Increased 
employment in the tobacco, garment, and 
manufacturing trades can be easily noted, 
as can the steady decline in mining. 


Table 2 








Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, 
1961 1960 1959 











Total nonfarm industries_-...- 14, 542 | 14,354 14, 591 
















Manufacturing-.......... 8, 583 | 7,920 7, 565 
Ns tiicsienttlaipciincitbanminandl 86 97 90 
anata liarininigacea 1, 182 950 946 
pe a ee 268 212 138 
RIE Anita ciceBiicwwnn 4,446 | 4,145 3, 923 
Paper and printing-.....-. 517 476 475 
Furniture and lumber-.... 378 340 345 
582 542 526 
61 69 51 
117 162 182 
Nonelectrieal 
and transportation 
equipment __..........- 704 721 709 
Electrical machinery - - -.- 53 65 47 
Miscellaneous manufac- 
WB ides cntaccqniems 99 141 133 








——————— = 
5,959 | 6,434 7,026 











Construction ............. 532 664 516 
Transportation and utili- 

er 1,087 | 1,174 1, 289 
Wholesale and retail trade 


1,976 | 1,982 1, 856 
225 214 


ot ewww ewe enne~ 


222 
Set ietecadadmnadael 884 871 833 
Government. .-_.-.......- 656 638 618 
Riis ciduasidosccacss 602 880 1, 700 


Table 3 unemployment compensation fig- 
ures for 1960 are contained in table 3 and 
show a decrease in number but an increase, 
moneywise, in the average claim. 











Table 3 
| 1960 1959 | 1958 
Total claims... 127, 214 143, 600 175, 300 
Disburse- 
ee $3, 761, 806. 32|$3, 963, 360. 00|$4, 972, 000. 00 
Average claim | 
(estimated) -- $29. 57 $27. " $28. 36 


An exact comparison between the num- 
ber of claims and disbursements for 1959 
and 1960 can not be made since the 1959 
disbursements include those made on a 
temporary unemployment compensation pro- 
gram which added fifteen (15) weeks to all 
claims. Also the 1960 average per claim was 
nearly $2 higher than the 1959 figure. The 
number of claims filed in 1960 was approxi- 
mately 15,000 less than 1959 proving an in- 
crease in employment. 

VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 


Greater Pittston is battling its economic 
woes, caused by the decline of anthracite 
mining operations, with a diversified indus- 
trial program, as. attested by a yearend re- 
port of the Pittston office of the bureau of 
employment security. A variety of products 
are being produced in Greater Pittston 
plants and the economic health of the area 
is being maintained because of these efforts. 


The severity of the decline in anthracite 
mining can only be realized when employ- 
ment figures are quoted, as in the employ- 
ment office report. As near as 1950, there 
were 7,500 local persons employed in mining 
but now only 600 jobs are credited to the 
mining industry. Mining reached its peak 
in this area in 1920 when there were 17,700 
employed. 

The garment industry is now the leading 
employer in Greater Pittston with one out 
of every four local workers in that field. 
There are approximately 60 garment plants 
in Greater Pittston, employing 4,446 persons. 
The tobacco industry ranks second locally 
with 1,182 employed and further expansion 
anticipated. 

EXPANSION IN 1960 

The year 1960 was one which was high- 
lighted by the expansion of plants estab- 
lished locally for some time. Only new 
industrial plants put into operation in 1960 
were T. P. Printing Co., Duryea, and Finch 
Manufacturing, West Pittston. Combined, 
these plants employ approximately 150 with 
further expansion possible. 

The number of garment workers was in- 
creased during the year with the addition 
of Lincoln Sportswear, Dupont, Elaine 
Frocks, Avoca, Patty Ann Dress, West Pitts- 
ton, Sally Ann Fashions, Port Griffith, and 
Port Dress, Port Blanchard, to the garment 
field. 

POWER SEWING SCHOOL 


The Pittston Power Sewing School, located 
at the Jefferson school building, Upper 
Pittston, had a fruitful year and supplied 
local garment and shoe plants with trained 
workers. The school will soon graduate its 
1,000th student. It is sponsored by the Pitts- 
ton City School District and provides 100 
hours of free training. 

PLACEMENTS IN AREA 

During 1960, the Pittston office of the bu- 
reau of employment security placed over 
2,000 persons in suitable employment. In 
the local market, 1,944 secured jobs through 
the efforts of the employment office and an 
additional 135 out-of-town jobs were filled 
by local persons. Locally there were 1,089 fe- 
males placed and 855 male workers. 


Numerous occupations and job classifica- 
tions were included in the 1960 placemente 
by the local office. Skilled and unskilled 
workers, clerical, and professional people and 
persons just entering the labor market were 
included in the placements. 


COUNSELING AND TESTING 


Job counseling and testing was another 
vital function of the Pittston employment 
office during 1960. Personal interviews, con- 
ducted by a trained job counselor, numbered 
nearly 1,000 during the year. There were 
over 750 tests administered to prospective 
workers in a variety of flelds. 

An increasing number of people turned to 
the employment office to assist them in ob- 
taining employment during the year. There 
was an average of 424 new job applications 
filed every month during 1960. There are 
over 3,000 persons registered for work at the 
local office. 

Area employers also recognized the local 
office as the community center for employ- 
ment and called upon the trained personnel 
to supply workers. The local office supplied 
proficient help to virtually every plant in the 
area, including new operations such as the 
Mid-Way shopping centers in Wyoming and 
the Dutch Pantry restaurant at the Avoca 
Airport. 

CLAIMS FEWER IN LOCAL OFFICE 


The number of claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation in 1960 filed through the 
local office was less than in 1959 but the av- 
erage amount for each claim increased. The 
maximum amount in unemployment com- 
pensation was increased to $40 a week during 
the year. 

The local office processed a total of 127,214 
compensable claims under State and Fed- 
eral program “during 1960 and paid out 
$3,761,806.32 to eligible claimants. 

It is anticipated that in 1961 the road to 
economic recovery in Greater Pittston will be 
found and cultivated. 





Address by Hon. Harry F. Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, Before National Cotton Council 
of America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a speech delivered by me before 
the National Cotton Council of America, 
at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 
on January 31, 1961. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the speech were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Excerpts from speech by Senator Harry F. 
Byrrp, of Virginia, before the National Cotton 
Council of America, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Tuesday, January 31, 1961. 

You represent ali segments of a great in- 
dustry—production, processing, manufac- 
ture, and sales. Your guests include repre- 
sentatives of many allied interests. This 
opportunity for discussion with you will be 
helpful, and your views will be appreciated. 

Cotton and cotton products are staples of 
our domestic economy and our foreign trade. 
You are affected by both Government at 
home and world affairs. Under present con- 
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ditions cotton manufactures are especially 
sensitive to tariff revisions. 

From association with you and those you 
represent. I know of your good work. Your 
constant study of conditions at home and 
abroad must give you deep concern today; 
as they do me. I have a working knowledge 
of your purposes and objectives; and I hope 
you know mine. . 

I am a conservative; I have been called 
unreconstructed. I wear the label with 
pride if it marks me as one who fights for 
the fundamentals on which we have devel- 
oped the finest system of Government ever 
known. I fight for these fundamentals be- 
cause I believe in them. 

I believe sound progress should be the 
primary purpose in every man’s life. Sound 
progress is the source of strength. But 
progress is not sound unless it is based on 
sound financing; this is another application 
of checks and balances which have been so 
useful in our Government. 

I believe it is the sound productivity and 
strength, developed under our free enter- 
prise system, that have brought us to world 
power in a few generations. Historically, 
lives of nations are measured in hundreds 
of years. I want this Nation’s life to be 
longést and best. 

I believe continuing centralization of gov- 
ernment destroys freedoms and strength. 
We bave already gone too far. With exces- 
sive centralization comes excessive central 
edict and regulation, and excessive Federal 
competition and.taxation. It produces the 
evils of state socialism. 

I believe our people want our system per- 
petuated and strengthened. Basically, the 
requirements are: Simple honesty and in- 
dividual initiative, self-reliance and willing 
work, constructive production and free com- 
petition, and progressive development with 
sound financing. 

I believe that with responsible citizenship, 
good government, and fiscal soundness, 
there would be no fear for the future. But 
without these, there will be neither solid 
- progress nor security with military prepared- 
ness. I think we face these alternatives 
today. 

I admit a feeling of anxiety, and I suspect 
most of you know it too. Our Government 
is being challenged from abroad and under- 
mined at home. This Nation is showing 
signs of weakness when it should be strong- 
est. The need for constructive discipline and 
restraint is clear. 

Our strength is being sapped by deficit 
financing indulged in too long; Federal pater- 
nalism grown too big; the Warren Court 
grown too mighty; and labor leaders grown 
too powerful. These are subverting our sys- 
tem, changing our attitudes and hobbling 
our will for freedom. 

From experience we have learned that the 
more government is centralized, the more 
easily it is influenced—if not yet controlled— 
by leaders of organized pressure groups. Cer- 
tainly, the political target areas and ruling 
Officials of government are more concen- 
trated. 

I regard the right to work as I do the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
States have the right, the responsibility and 
the duty to protect this fundamental free- 
dom. Twenty States to date have enacted 
right-to-work laws. I shall fight to pre- 
serve them. 

The Taft-Hartley Act recognizes States 
rights in this field. Labor leaders want this 
provision repealed. Without it they could 
reasonably expect the Warren Court to strike 
down every State right-to-work law in the 
country reagrdless of the expressed will of 
the people. 

Judicial usurpation of power has reached 
a peak in the Warren Court. Its decisions 
have invaded homes, handicapped police 
protection, disregarded State sovereignty, in- 
terfered with authority in the executive 


branch of the Federal Government and 
usurped the powers of Congress. 

There can be no doubt that the Warren 
Court is undermining our system of govern- 
ment, contributing to centralization of 
power and authority; it is sapping our na- 
tional strength at its roots. This makes us 
more vulnerable to destructive forces at 
home and abroad. 

The Conference of State Chief Justices 
said development of immense power in the 
Supreme Court is second only to increasing 
dominance by the National Government, It 
said the Court was not only the final arbiter 
of the law; it has become the maker of 
social and economic policies. 

Evidence of Federal paternalism and dom- 
ination is all around us. It is clearly ob- 
vious in Federal subsidies which are flowing 
to business, industry, private finance, agri- 
culture, transportation, power, housing, edu- 
cation, States, localities and individuals. 

There are nearly 100 Federal programs 
through which Federal payments are made to 
States, localities and individuals. These are 
in addition to Federal payrolls, contracts for 
goods and services,-etc. The number has 
been rising, and there are now proposals for 
more. 

Nearly 40 million people will receive Fed- 
eral payments this year totaling some $40 
billion, including social security. Forty mil- 
lion people with their families could be 
nearly the equivalent of half of our popula- 
tion looking to the Federal Government for 
money. 

This Nation has been on a deficit financing 
basis during 24 of the past 30 years; and, 
despite the optimistic estimates from some 
quarters, I predict another deficit in the 
current year; and we can count ourselves 
fortunate, indeed, if there isn’t a larger 
deficit next year. 

When I came to the Senate in 1933, the 
Federal debt was $16 billion. It is now $290 
billion. It has gone up some $30 billion 
since the end of World War II, Total debt 
in the United States—Federal, State, and 
local, corporate and personal—now totals $1 
trillion or $1,000 billion. 

Continuing national deficits and debt are 
among the prime causes for inflation. The 
value of the dollar is now 46.5 cents, on the 
1939 index. It has dropped every year in 
the past 10, except 1955. It dropped in all 
but 3 months in the past year. It will 
drop further. 

Our situation is characterized by debt, 
deficits and inflation. Such a state of af- 
fairs cannot inspire confidence; but we have 
run into international trade balance troubles, 
and we need confidence in the dollar such as 
we have never needed before. 

For 15 years the United States has been the 
world’s banker, the world’s policeman, and 
the world’s Santa Claus. The American 
dollar is showing the strain. Loss of confi- 
dence in the dollar would be disastrous, and 
we should understand what it would mean. 

In the sprawling Central Government we 
have developed it is difficult to see the full 
implications of the weaknesses I have de- 
scribed. But their combined effect finally is 
coming partially to light in the realization 
that we are running heavy international pay- 
ments deficits. 

This involves our gold reserves; they are 
seeping way. It involves confidence in the 
dollar. Currencies in numerous free world 
nations are tied to the American dollar. 
Loss of confidence in the dollar could be 
disastrous not only in the United States, but 
to freedom everywhere. 

What is this balance of international pay- 
ments which suddenly is so important? It 
is the dollar value accounting of the debits 
and credits of all of our transactions with the 
rest of the world;. and for years we have been 
spending abroad more than we have been 
taking in from other countries. 
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In 10 years our expenditures abroad, in- 
cluding foreign aid, have exceeded receipts 
from foreigners by some $21 billion. Our 
cash deficits in foreign transactions in the 
past 3 years have become alarming. This 
dangerous situation must be corrected. 

Foreign governments and foreign central 
banks may take payment for these deficits 
in dollars, or they may demand our gold at 
the rate of $35 an ounce. They have taken 
$5 billion from our gold reserves in 3 years; 


‘and $7 billion since 1950. Our free gold is 


now at its lowest level in 20 years. 

There are some obvious incentives for for- 
eign holders to leave a substantial part of 
their dollar receipts here on deposit, or in- 
vested in short-term securities, rather than 
withdraw the gold. But decision to hold 
dollars rather than take the gold depends 
on confidence in the dollar. 

Outstanding foreign claims total $18 
to $20 billion; about half of these are 
in official accounts and gold could be de- 
manded. Some $12 billion in gold is dedi- 
cated to our currency and Federal Reserve 
deposits. More than half of our undedicated 
gold is gone; less than $6 billion in free gold 
is left. 

Nothing confronting us today is more im- 
portant than restoration of full confidence 
in the dollar—confidence in the stability of 
its purchasing power, and confidence in its 
convertibility into gold. This can be done 
only by maintenance of sound fiscal position. 

The balance of international payments is 
a complex account of many activities—some 
public and some private. A summary of en- 
tries for 1960 shows: 

Receipts from export of goods and services 
brought in $26.9 billion. 

Payments for import of goods and services 
(including tourist expenditures abroad) 
cost us $20.3 billion. 

This left an excess of trade receipts over 
payments of $6.6 billion. 

But other payments leaving the United 
States more than offset this trade surplus. 
These included: Direct military expenditures 
abroad, $3 billion; net long-term private in- 
vestment abroad, $2.4 billion; net short-term 
private investment abroad, $1 billion; net 
government foreign loans and grants, $2.7 
billion; and payments for pensions, private 
remittances, unrecorded transactions, etc., 
$1.1 billion. 

These figures are condensed and projected. 
But they are accurate enough to tell the 
1960 story: we spent $3.6 billion more abroad 
than foreigners paid us. For the third con- 
secutive year our deficit in the international 
payments balance exceeded $3 billion. 

Our merchandise exports were the bright 
spot in the balance-of-payments picture. 
Combined with import reduction they gave 
us a substantial trade surplus, but not 
enough to offset the great outflow in other 
areas. But continuation of this surplus is 
questionable as textile men know. 

Raw cotton exports had a good year; I 
wish the finished goods situation were better. 
Raw cotton was one of five key commodities 
in which 1960 exports exceeded 1959 ship- 
ments. Others were steel mill products, un- 
manufactured aluminum and copper, and 
commercial aircraft. 

I am a firm advocate of sound foreign trade 
on a reciprocal basis, but I do not believe 
tariffs should be an adjunct of our foreign 
policy. For a while, after World War II, we 
were virtually the only source of supply, but 
we have never assumed our rightful place 
in world trade. 

Traditionally, not enough of our vast agri- 
cultural and industrial production potential 
has gone into sound and profitable export. 
Only 4.5 million of the men and women in 
our work force are employed in foreign trade 
activities; and presently too many of them 
are unemployed. 

I know the traditional handicaps: I know 
the new ones too. The days of the intoler- 
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able Hawley-Smoot-type tariffs are gone and 
should never return. The days of subsidized 
foreign production at the expense of our own 
must go too. A great deal of constructive 
work needs to be done. 

We who serve on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, struggling with taxes, tariffs, and 
customs * * * like you, are acutely aware of 
at least some of the problems of foreign 
trade. Some of them have been created by 
excessive use of foreign aid detrimental to 
our own people. 

Foreign aid will burden our taxpayers for 
generations. Gross foreign economic assist- 
ance since the end of World War II has 
totaled nearly $65 billion. Too much of this 
has gone to close so-called dollar gaps result- 
ing from World War II destruction and 
exhaustion in competitor nations. 

These gaps have been more than closed. 
Foreign competitors have been subsidized 
with our money, materials, machines, and 
know-how. We built modern factories for 
aggressor nations who are our competitors. 
Much of our international payments diffi- 
culties stems from Germany and Japan. 

Segments of our trade activity are feeling 
the effect of these subsidies in low-wage 
areas. In some instances they are pricing 
our merchandise and commodities out of 
world markets, including our own; they are 
putting our business out of production and 
our people out of work. 

Aid for food and shelter is one thing; for- 
eign aid as an instrument of foreign policy 
which, in excess, is turned against us, should 
be considered in a different attitude. Some 
of the professional foreign aiders scattered 
through the Government can’t understand 
this. 

Not all of the foreign aid shows up in 
foreign assistance appropriations and ex- 
penditures. We find some of it in tariff 
agreements. More foreign-aid money is be- 
ing sought for new places, and so are addi- 
tional tariff concessions. Some of the tariff 
proposals involve textiles. : 


I believe in free, competitive enterprise’ 


and trade. These are fundamental to our 
system; they are the basis for sound pros- 
perity. They are just as sound interna- 
tionally as they are domestically. But free 
competition contemplates reciprocity under 
one set of rules. 

Assuming proper administration, I have 
favored the reciprocal trade idea since Cor- 
dell Hull proposed it nearly 30 years ago. 
The objective was to increase foreign trade 
on a reciprocal basis. I supportéd it in my 
first Senate speech, and I treasure Secre- 
tary Hull’s letter of appreciation. 

There is some basis for question as to 
whether current administration is on the 
right track. Certainly, Cordell Hull never 
thought reciprocal trade agreements would 
be dominated by foreign policy or engineered 
through the GATT (this is short for General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 

The GATT has been accused of being an 
instrument of foreign policy, acting too fre- 
quently without regard for the meaning 
of reciprocity. Members of Congress have 
questioned the wisdom of some 30 nations 
passing Judgment on our tariff agreements. 
There is need to look into GATT. 

The executive branch has refrained from 
requesting authorization for participation 
of U.S. representatives in the GATT. The 
subject has been a matter of considerable 
discussion in congressional committees, but 
specific legislation has not been enacted to 
date. ' 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will 
be up for renewal next year. In view of 
accumulating criticism and current condi- 
tions, I would have to say extension of the 
act will not be easy. International pay- 
ments will be one factor; segments of our 
industry damaged by foreign imports will 
be another. 

I regret that the Tariff Commission was 
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not allowed to include products made of 
cotton in its investigation under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I was 
disappointed by the fact that my protest 
to the President in this matter was unsuc- 
cessful. 

This is regrettable because increasing im- 
ports of finished cotton goods are a fact; 
so are closed mills and unemployment. It 
is well that the cotton industry has taken 
the lead in studying agricultural. problems. 
Agriculture, and cotton in particular, have 
many problems; and acreage reduction is 
no cure, 

I hope you emphasize implications of 
foreign competition. Legitimate competi- 
tion is best met by sound research, produc- 
tion and prices. Government-made 
distortions are difficult. The Government 
should not damage our industry or make it 
profitable for business to migrate; but this 
is happening. 

Recent growth of investment abroad by 
U.S. corporations is unprecedented. Direct 
investment of all kinds now exceeds $30 bil- 
lion (book value). The increase is averag- 
ing more than $2 ‘billion a year, exclusive 
of oversea earnings reinvested. This is long- 
term private investment affecting the inter- 
national payments balance. 

The emphasis of this migration is shifting 
from raw materials to finished products. 
The more obvious reasons include: Getting 
inside export barriers; establishing new bases 
for export into markets where we are losing 
out; and sending more manufactures back 
into the United States. 

There are other reasons too, including Gov- 
ernment incentives—present and proposed— 
such as tax advantages, investment guaran- 
tees, financial assistance, export credit in- 
surance, etc. And, of course, areas offering 
low wage and production costs, as compared 
with ours, exist in many parts of the world. 

It should be noted that $2.7 billion in for- 
eign loans and grants flowed out of the coun- 
try in 1960. Most of this was foreign aid, 
which contributed heavily to our balance of 
payments deficit. Reduction in these ex- 
penditures would be a big factor in control- 
ling our loss of gold. 

Our problems are many and complex. 
Many of them could have been avoided with 
ordinary frugality and efficiency. We have 
reached a point now where there must be 
agreement on one paramount objective; the 
American dollar must be defended and 
strengthened; confidence in it must be main- 
tained. 

This was a strong Nation with a sound 
system. But we have been subjecting it to 
irresponsible abuse; this must be stopped. 
We are in a dangerous storm; I think we can 
weather it if we are’ willing to accept and 
apply discipline and restraint in both public 
and private affairs. 

We are in a new era of atomic energy, 
rockets, and space. Our population is in- 
creasing. Our resources are great. Our pro- 
ductive know-how and capacity are unsur- 
passed. In such conditions, with common- 

_Sense, representative democracy with free 
enterprise should thrive soundly for the good 
of all mankind. 





The Uprooted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy has acted quickly 
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and wisely to meet the problems con- 
fronting the refugees from Cuba who 
have left their homes and native land 
because of their desire for and love of 
liberty and independence of their coun- 
try, free from Communist domination. 

The designation of Hon. Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to administer this humane 
program is an excellent one, for Secre- 
tary Ribicoff is able and experienced. 

The administration of this program by 
Secretary Ribicoff should not be rigid, 
but broad and flexible, with an under- 
standing of the impact upon Florida and 
its political subdivisions realizing the 
great strain placed upon them as well as 
upon private and religious organizations 
in all fields of activity. A limited or rig- 
id application of the program will fail 
to bring about the maximum results that 
are not only desired but what are nec- 
essary to meet this emergency and to 
keep alive in the minds of the refugees 
their hopes for a Cuba free from Com- 
munist domination, and the early res- 
toration of their liberty. 

In my remarks I include an editorial, 
entitled “The Uprooted” appearing in the 
Boston Globe of February 3, 1961: 

THE UPROOTED 


President Kennedy recently voiced concern 
about the plight of refugees pouring into this 
country from Cuba. Characteristically, he 
has now acted. Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
been sent to make a personal study of this 
whole problem in Florida. This assignment 
made it impossible for the Secretary to speak 
here last night as scheduled, at the anniver- 
sary convocation of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. His address was read by Surg. 
Gen, Dr. Luther Terry. 

Mr. Ribicoff’s Florida mission indicates that 
the administration is alert not merely to the 
humanitarian aspects of the Cuban refugee 
influx. The social and economic implica- 
tions of a mass movement of men, women, 
and children which has brought close to 
100,000 exiles to our shores within the past 
2 years, are also receiving close attention. 

President Kennedy’s determination to 
maintain this country’s traditions as a hu- 
manitarian sanctuary is in harmony with one 
of the oldest policies of our Republic. That 
policy contributed enormously to the growth 
of the Nation in the past. Recently, as an 
aftermath of the Hungarian rising, it brought 
to America thousands whose contributions 
to our national life steadily multiply. 


The episode of the Cuban exiles, with all 
the distressing human dilemmas it involves 
of broken homes, shattered family fortunes, 
and uprooted skills, is but the latest reminder 
that ours is an era of refugees around the 
world. Not since the breakup of the Roman 
Empire have such multitudes of humankind 
faced so often the stark choice between en- 
slavement or escape. 

Hong Kong, sitting on the Pacific edge of 
Communist China, numbers its -fugitives 
from the hinterlands in the scores of thou- 
sands. South Vietnam’s population is heav- 
ily weighted with thousands of self-exiled 
families from the Communist north whose 
resettlement continues to be one of the free 
Republic’s major problems. 

India wrestles with the complications 
brought over her northern frontiers during 
the past 18 months by fugitive Tibetans, 
numbering close to 50,000. More than a 
decade after war dislocated the Middle East, 
upwards of a million refugees still await 
solution of the problem they have posed 
between the Arab States and their neighbor, 
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the Republic of Israel, whose population is, 
itself, composed heavily of the dispossessed. 

This phenomenon of the is, of 
course, msost spectacularly written in the 
chronicles of con by the 
3 million fugitives from East Germany, since 
1946. No fewer than 200,000 of these aban- 
doned their homes, their jobs, and their pro- 
fessions last year to seek freedom in the 
West. Their exodus has continued at a rate 
of nearly 5,000 a week since New Year's. 

The refugee story of the mid-20th century 
is in sad contrast to the decades of volun- 
tary, peaceful migration that sped millions 
across the Atlantic to the New World in the 
19th. 

. The streams of uprooted people in our own 
day also represents a far greater percentage 
of the highly skilled, professional, and tech- 
nically educated, than did the 19th century 
immigration. 

Like the oppressed of yesteryear, they 
bring gifts to their new homelands, as well 
as problems. To welcome the former and 
resolve the latter challenges statesmanship. 
Secretary Ribicoff’s report will merit close 
attention. 

—UNcLE DUDLEY. 





Impact of Federal Chartering of Mutual 
Savings Banks on the Flow of Hous- 
ing Credit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, I introduced H.R. 825 to 
authorize the Federal mutual savings 
banks. 

In connection with that bill, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by Saul B. Kiaman, 
director of research of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, be- 
fore the 17th annual convention of the 
National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada, on October 3, 1960: 
IMPACT OF FEDERAL CHARTERING OF MUTUAL 

Savincs BaNKS ON THE FLOW oF HOUSING 

CREDIT 

(An address by Saul B. Klaman) 

More than a decade ago the Congress said 
in its declaration of national housing policy 
that there was a need to realize as soon as 
feasible: “* * * the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every 
American family.”’? 

The question of the adequacy of resources 
to meet this goal has recently centered on 
the availability of mortgage credit. Senator 
SPARKMAN as chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing has written in con- 
nection with that body's “Study of Mortgage 
Credit,” that “it is incumbent upon commit- 
tees of Congress having responsibilities in 
the housing field to seek ways for providing 
an adequate supply of home mortgage credit 
in the future.” 4 

In this setting of Federal policy objectives, 
proposed legislation which would influence 
the structure of financial institutions needs 
to be evaluated in large part for its likely 
effect on the residential market. 
This 1s particularly so in the case of the bill 
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to authorize Federal mutual savings banks 
(hereafter referred to as the Federal Charter 
bill) because the institutions most directly 
affected—mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations—are among the largest 
suppliers of housing credit. There is no 
need here to discuss the provisions of the 
Federal Charter bill, introduced in the Con- 
gress on July 1, 1960; it is necessary only to 
know that the bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of mutual savings banks under 
Federal Charter in all 50 States, whereas 
now only State-chartered savings banks are 
permitted in 18 States. 

An evaluation of the potential impact of 
Federal chartering on the flow of housing 
credit is important also because of the sig- 
nificance of the residential mortgage market 
in the private economy. Considerably more 
funds have been absorbed by this market in 
the past decade than by any other sector 
of the capital market. As shown in table 1, 
the net residential mortgage flow of over 
$100 billion during the 1950’s exceeded the 
combined net flow into nonresidential mort- 
gages, State and local government securities, 
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and Federal obligations. It was $20 billion 
larger than the net flow of funds into cor- 
porate securities. Moreover, on a year-by- 
year basis, the housing sector was the larg- 
est net user of funds in all but 2 years of 
the past decade, absorbing no less than 29 
percent and as much as 54 percent of the 
total net capital market flow in each year. 

Thus, both from the standpoint of na- 
tional economic policy and private finan- 
cial significance, the potential impact of 
Federal chartering of mutual savings banks 
on residential mortgage flows is important. 
It is with this aspect of the Federal charter 
bill that this paper is concerned, but not 
to the exclusion of other closely related as- 
pects, including especially the desirability 
of investment flexibility for financial insti- 
tutions. A summary of conclusions which 
emerges from the analysis follows: 

1. The establishment of a nationwide sys- 
tem of mutual savings banks is likely to 
stimulate an increased flow of individuals’ 
savings with a better regional distribution. 
This will mean an increased supply of in- 
vestable funds for residential mortgages. 


TABLE 1.—Net flow of funds into main capital market sectors, 1950-59 


{Amounts in billions} 





| | Mortgages State and Net residen- 
| wl Corporate local gov- Federal tial mortgage 

Year | Total securities ernment obligations | flow as a per- 

| Residen-| Other securities cent of total 

| ti net flows 
| 
16.9 8.7 1.4 4.1 3.0 —0.3 52 
18.3 7.8 as 6.6 2.1 2 43 
24.3 7.5 1.6 8.1 | 2.8 4.3 31 
25.7 8.2 Se 7.0 3.9 4.9 32 
24.9 10.2 2.3 6.3 4.5 1.6 41 
27.5 13.4 2.8 7.0 3.5 .8 49 
21.3 11.4 3.3 8.8 3.2 —5.4 54 
clic tained thin cecthtiedvenined: 29.6 9.3 2.8 11.5 4.7 1.3 31 
ae ant i ee ein is 40.5 11.6 3.0 11.1 5.7 9.1 29 
a, cateparhwhsiascd 44.1 15.1 4.1 9.2 4.9 11:5 34 
IS 273.1 103.2 24.7 79.7 38.3 28.0 38 
1 Preliminary. 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Flow of Funds/Saving Estimates, National Associa- 
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2. Mutual savings banks have placed the 
bulk of their net uses of funds in residential 
mortgages in the past decade and have be- 
come the Nation’s leading supplier of fed- 
erally underwritten mortgage loans. 

3. A nationwide system of mutual savings 
banks will not only increase the available 
supply of mortgage funds but will also im- 
prove the interregional mortgage flow, there- 
by narrowing geographic interest rate dif- 
ferentials, and reducing borrower costs in 
present capital shortage areas. 

4. Savings and loan associations choosing 
to convert to Federal mutual saving banks 
will neither be less able on legal grounds, nor 
less willing as a matter of investment policy, 
to concentrate on home mortgage loans as 
a as borrower demands are strong. 

.In periods of reduced housing and 
saatenes demands, broadened investment 
flexibility will add to financial stability and 
lessen investment risks of lenders, and still 
be consistent with long run emphasis on 
home mortgage lending. 

6. Any unforeseen reduction in residential 
mortgage flows from converted savings and 
loan associations will induce shifts in the 
pattern of investment flows from other types 
of financial institutions, as capital market 
yield relationships change. While tempo- 
rary, short run market dislocations might 
cccur, the ultimate result would be an in- 
creased flow of mortgage funds from other 
institutions to meet the demand left un- 
filled by savings and loan associations. 

7. In sum, saving and flows are 
likely to be increased and better distributed 
throughout the Nation, borrowers’ costs re- 
duced and lenders’ financial soundness en- 


hanced, and consumers’ choice of saving 
media increased, through the establishment 
of a nationwide system of mutual savings 
banks. 

Support for these general conclusions is 
presented in the analysis which follows. 


INCREASED FLOW OF SAVINGS 


Real capital formation, though not neces- 
sarily determined, is at least limited, by the 
supply of savings.* Raising the level of in- 
dividuals’ savings, therefore, offers the best 
hope of expanding the supply of mortgage 
funds to meet our long range housing needs. 
If these increased savings are channeled 
through thrift institutions oriented toward 
the mortgage market, housing credit flows 
will be increased most quickly and directly. 
Extension of mutual savings banking 
through Federal charter will achieve this 
dual result—an expanded flow of saving 
channeled efficiently into home mortgage 
credit. 

Partial support for this conclusion is based 
on the knowledge that mutual savings banks 
exist for the prime purpose of encouraging 
savings and employing them productively in 
capital formation, have an unparalleled rec- 
ord of safety over 144 years of experience, 
and enjoying the confidence and loyalty of 
millions of savers in savings bank areas. 
Because of participation in national invest- 
ment markets and a broad industrywide ad- 
vertising program, information about this 
unique type of institution has spread to 
non-savings-bank States. Numerous in- 
quiries about the availability of savings bank 
facilities have been received by the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks from 
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individuals in California, Texas, Florida, 
Arizona, and other non-savings-bank States. 
The establishment of mutual savings banks 
in the 32 States where they are not now per- 
mitted is likely to stimulate an increased 
flow of individuals’ savings in those States. 

To be sure new savings institutions estab- 
lished under Federal charter will mean in- 
creased competition for existing thrift 
facilities. But the history of American free 
competitive enterprise is replete with evi- 
dence that sound, vigorous, competion leads 
to expanded product markets and improved 
services. Maximizing the choice of savings 
media, therefore, will broaden the market for 
individuals’ savings, with benefits accruing 
both to the economy and to the individual 
thrift institutions. The New York State 
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Superintendent of Banks has observed that: 
“* ® ® the essence of a competitive system, 
whether in banking or in industry, it to offer 
the public a choice among types of institu- 
tions in which it wishes to place its funds 
(within the limits imposed by the fact that) 
the public interest would not be enhanced if 
existing institutions were harmed.”‘ And, 
of course, the Federal Charter bill specifically 
provides that a Federal mutual savings bank 
can be established only if “its operation will 
not unduly injure existing thrift institu- 
tions.” > 

That the volume of individuals’ savings is 
likely to be expanded by the establishment 
of a nationwide system of mutual savings 
banks cannot be proved by mathematical 
formula. Economics in general, concerned as 
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it is with decisions of millions of consumers 
and thousands of business units, is not an 
exact science like mathematics or physcis. 
Logic can be supported by evidence, however, 
and in this regard it is at least clear that 
savings accounts relative to income are high- 
est in areas where savings banks compete 
with savings and loan associations, commer- 
cial banks, and other thrift facilities. As 
shown in table 2, of the 10 leading States 
with respect to savings accounts as a percent 
of personal income, 9 are savings bank 
States. All of the 17 savings bank States, 
except one, are included in the top 24 States. 
Moreover, the total volume of savings ac- 
counts in savings bank States amounts to 
nearly three-fifths of the US. total. 





TABLE 2.—-Relation between total holdings of savings accounts and personal income, by States, 1958 
i ; 
Savings Per capita || Savings | Per capita 
| Holdings | Personal | accountsas} holdings of || Holdings Personal | accounts as | holdings of 
State | ofsavings | income | percent of savings State of savings | income | percentof| savings 
| accounts | personal accounts | accounts personal | accounts 
| income income 
Millions | Millions | Millions | Millions 
$31, 162 $41, 954 74.3 | Ss ff. Aenea sibel | , 509 $8, 702 28.8 $587 
7, 803 11, 641 67.0 | SN insistent tennientiine aeiniiies 1,514 5, 258 28.8 536 
717 1,101 65.1 | 1, S07 Th SAAR nance nacmathacnbnnaapel 1,301 4, 901 26.5 418 
1, 030 1, 720 59.9 | TREE 1 Ns osc sncernestnacel 1,117 4, 303 26.0 363 
1, 275 2,178 58.7 Te EE a 1, 452 5, 678 25. 6 380) 
381 649 58.7 1,025 |} Montana__...........- -| 335 1,321 25. 4 486 
3, 453 6, 524 62.9 | 1,491 || North Carolina. t 1, 586 6, 297 25. 2 349 
722 1, 622 44.5 | 758 || Wyoming... -| 167 668 25.0 523 
2, 870 6, 468 44.4 850 || Delaware }__- H 312 1, 253 24.9 687 
8,977 | 20,400 44.0 | 961 || South Dakota_.-....... | 282 1,147 24. 6 404 
15, 929 36, 692 43.4 9, SAD as sce eden ekbeece 1, 603 6, 586 24.3 46 
6, 194 14, 494 42.7 Ms Ie Na sciatic eecncinte 1, 025 4, 234 24.2 484 
3, 218 7, 624 42.2 817 a iach deeb eehtecain inte tociidtith tile 954 3, 975 24.0 417 
9, 692 24, 076 40.3 ee anna chase anennmees 501 2, 203 22.7 440 
1, 516 39.5 693 || South 1 Carolina inn act ennai rchnapgihiiaataae 651 2, 929 22.2 271 
9, 247 23, 617 39. 2 SO tS ab inatieetaee dt 3, 737 17, 007 22.0 399 
3, 267 8, 334 39. 2 RS eee ee 475 2, 168 21.9 269 
2, 209 5, 982 36.9 oe, SR eee 492 2, 302 21.4 225 
2, 308 6, 566 35.2 TOE Pt Rd anc cee ny endnnacnecaces 893 4, 364 20.5 278 
357 1, 103 32.4 SUD FF IES onsale ch ack ncncduealicn 542 2, 759 19.6 372 
1, 118 3, 503 31.9 653 || West Virginia...__..---.--.-...... 536 2,972 18.0 272 
2, 875 9, 118 31.5 i Bo 2 eee eae 272 1, 548 17.6 323 
5, 183 16, 507 31.4 659 || Total: | 
3, 556 31.4 631 10 main aviina States_- 63, 017 108, 888 57.3 1, 363 
1, 126 31.3 533 17 savings-bank States......__- 164, 298 51.5 K 171 
4, 992 30.0 432 Non-savings-bank States. ..... 61, 410 192, 030 32.0 612 
686 29.0 744 || United States.............. 366, 328 41.0 845 





1 Mutual savings-bank States. 
Note.—States are ranked by ratios shown. 
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Even within the major savings bank State 
of New York, counties with savings banks 
as well as other thrift facilities, have a far 
higher per capita rate of savings accounts 
of New York, counties with savings banks, 
as shown in table 3. In the 28 savings 
bank counties the average per capita rate 
of savings accounts is well over double that 
in the 27 other counties. It is also evident 
that in nearly half of the savings bank 
counties, per capita saving is in excess of 
$1,000 while in non-savings-bank counties 
the concentration is in the less-than-$500 
area. 

It would be naive to attribute the rela- 
tively high rate of saving in savings bank 
States and counties entirely to the com- 
petitive presence of savings banks. Other 
factors such as age of area, level of income, 
extent of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion are basic. But it woulld be equally 
naive not to recognize the fundamental role 
of savings banks in encouraging the thrift 
habit in individuals from their earliest 
schooldays. Thus, with the need so ap- 
parent for an expanded flow of saving in the 
decade ahead to finance housing and other 
capital formation, we would be remiss in our 
national economic policy if the idea of mu- 
tual savings banking—proved so successful 
in the Northeast—were not encouraged to 
flourish on a nationwide basis. Indeed, with 
ever-increasing pressures on individuals to 


Personal income data are for 1958, 
account holdings are as of the end of that year. Savings accounts in- 
deposits in mutual savings banks, time deposits of individuals, partner 





ships, and corporations in insured commercial banks, savings shares in savings and 
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spend more of their income, and borrow on 
easy credit plans to supplement income, we 
will have to improve considerably on our 
present thrift services and facilities, and in- 
novate in the area of saving generally, 
merely to maintain, let alone increase, the 
rate of saving. Federal mutual savings 
banking offers one innovation in the saving 
area worthy of active consideration. 


TABLE 3:—Distribution of per capita savings 
accounts in New York State by savings 
bank and non-savings-bank counties, as of 
June 23, 1958 


Savings- bank! Non-sav- 


Per capita savings accounts counties |ings-bank 
counties 

Cre oe 0 | 2 

SP GtE acca cdsncooses 1} 16 

NR atin otitis baie gion 8 | 8 

Re ectiiecnsinaipaeiin 6 | 1 

$1,000 to $1,250.......-.-.....- 10 0 

kL fT eee 3 0 
Median — per capita savings 

ic easiiads aitedolabioestabaietell $975 $430 


$488-$1, 589 | $114-$827 


Ncte.—Savings include total Spent in mutual 
savings banks, share accounts in savings and loan 
tions, and time deposits in commercial banks. 
Data on special study for the Savings Banks 
Association of f the State of ‘Now York and shown in the 
association’s 1959 annual report. 
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loan associations and credit unions, and postal savings deposits. 


Source: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Administration, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
flice Department. 


Examining the regional supply of saving 
relative to economic growth it is indicative 
of a basic maldistribution that in regions 
where saving has been highest, economic 
growth has lagged. Thus, in the 11 North- 
eastern savings bank States, population rose 
by only about one-third between 1900 and . 
1959, compared with the national average of 
over two-fifths, and personal income in the 
Northeast only doubled between 1929 and 
1958 while more than tripling in the Nation 
as a whole, Conversely, the relatively low 
rate of saving in regions of rapid economic 
growth has meant that saving has had to 
be channeled to these areas from capital 
surplus areas of the East. As personal in- 
come, population, and capital expansion con- 
tinue to grow more rapidly in the newer 
regions. of the Nation the need and potential 
for increased savings will grow apace. The 
establishment of mutual savings banks in 
these regions would fill a part of this grow- 
ing need and would provide individuals with 
a wider range of savings media from which 
to choose, stimulating the total flow of 
savings in the process. 

An expanded flow of savings does not 
guarantee an expanded flow of housing 
credit. The allocation of increased funds 
among alternative competing uses will be 
determined by the operation of free market 
forces, by changing yield relationships, and 
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by special institutional arrangements, both 
private and governmental. There is a strong 
however, that so long as 
housing demands are large 
yields relatively favorable, the largest 

of an increased supply of savings will flow 
into residential mortgages as it has in the 
past decade or so. This presumption would 
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be considerably strengthened if a more flex- 
ible interest rate policy were adopted with 
respect to federally underwritten mortgages. 
SAVINGS BANKS IN THE MORTGAGE MARKET 
During the past decade mutual savings 
banks have placed the bulk of the funds 
entrusted to them in residential mortgages. 


February 6 


As shown in table 4, out of total net uses 
of funds amounting to $17.8, $16.9 billion, 
or about 95 percent flowed into residential 
mortgages. Heavy acquisition of residential 
mortgages was accompanied by a steady re- 
duction in holdings of US. Treasury 
obligations, 


Tapie 4.—Net uses of funds channeled through mutual savings. banks 


{Amounts in billions] 























aes oo 
| 

Mortgages Residen- Mortgages Residen- 
| 2 U.S. | Other | Mime y e —| 6 WS. | tne | tamer 
Ye Total | Gorpo- | Treas- ther | gages as ear ota orpo- reas- t gages as 
os Residen-| Other | rate and | ury obli- | uses a percent Residen-| Other | rateand|uryobli-| uses | apercent 
tial other gations | of total tial other gations of total 

uses 
era, ——~| ea ees og * j =. _—s | = ef — 
1950....... 1.1 1.5 01; @® —0.6 | 2 | 2 en (1) ie 
1081. =... =. 1.0 1.5 7 0.3 —1.0 | 1] ‘8 ae (1) ro 
1972... 1.8 1.3 .2| 6 —.4 | ‘9 7 an 3 
1953_._...- 1.9 1.5 ha 5 —.3 3 Stoo () oar 
1954__ ---| e 1.9 2] .4 —.4 ~--<=|--—__| eee aS) eye 
1955... a4 2.0 2.4 1} —.2| —.3 1.6 | 3.4 | 46 a 95 

} Less than $50,000,000. 

Source: Bankers Trust Co., “The Investment Outlook Selected Issues.” Saul B. Klaman, “The Volume of Mortgage Debt in the Postwar Decade,” Table 40 


and National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 


The postwar concentration on residential 
mortgages by mutual savings banks exceeded 
even that of savings and loan associations 
which, as mortgage specialists, applied about 
85 percent of their total net uses of funds 
to residential mortgage loans (see table 5). 
For life insurance companies and commercial 
banks, the other two main suppliers of mort- 
gage funds, the comparable percentage ratios 
were 48 and 30, respectively. These institu- 
tions with broad alternative investment op- 
portunities, tend to move into and out of 
the mortgage market in accordance with 
changing yield relationships in the capital 
market. Mutual savings banks also have 
broad investment powers, but their shifts 
between mortgages and securities have been 
far less pronounced than has been the case 
for life insurance companies and commercial 
banks. Indeed residential mortgage flows 
from mutual savings banks have exceeded by 
far the total of their securities investments 
in each year of the past decade (table 4). 
Even in 1957, when the net acquisition of 
securities rose to a record high it amounted 
to only 60 percent of a reduced volume of 
residential mortgage flows. Moreover, if 
yields on federally underwritten mortgages 
were more flexible, the likelihood is that sav- 
ings banks would have maintained a larger 
volume of investment flows in residential 
mortgages. 

The tendency of mutual savings banks to 
favor residential mortgages consistently over 
other types of investments has been noted 
by careful observers of the capital market. 
Dr. James J, O'Leary has attributed this 
tendency to two main reasons: “(1) Mutual 
savings banks by tradition have a more 
stable flow of funds into residential mort- 
gages, and (2) most of the bonds purchased 
by mutual savings banks are public offer- 
ings (as contrasted with private placements 
with life Insurance companies) on which the 
yields are less likely, as a rule, to move to as 
attractive spreads over residential mort- 
gages as is true of corporate issues sold di- 
rectly to life insurance companies.”’7 

Mutual savings banks have, indeed, over 
their 144-year history, looked upon mort- 
gages as their prime investment outlet. As 
far back as records are available residential 
mortgage loans have absorbed the largest 
share of savings banks’ assets until the years 
of World War II when savings banks ac- 
quired U.S. Government securities in record 
volume. The postwar concentration on 
mortgages, however, is without parallel in 
the modern history of the savings banking 
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industry. In the first decade of this cen- 
tury, more than half of the increase in sav- 
ings banks assets went into mortgages, and 
in the second decade about two-fifths. _Dur- 
ing the housing boom of the twenties, net in- 
vestment in mortgages by savings banks 
represented seven-tenths of their net increase 
in assets. In the past decade, however, as 
noted earlier, savings banks have placed 
about 95 percent of their net investable 
funds in residential mortgages. 

As a result, mortgage holdings of mutual 
savings banks relative to their total assets 
have increased to an alltime high. In fact, 
the relative postwar growth has been far 
greater than that of other main types of 
financial institutions, as shown in chart 1 
(chart not printed in Recorp). Between 
1946 and 1960, while life insurance com- 
panies were increasing their mortgage-to- 
assets ratio from around 15 to 85 percent 
and commercial banks from about 5 to 10 
percent, savings banks increased their ratio 
from 24 to 65 percent. The share of assets 
in mortgages held by savings and loan asso- 
ciations has changed only slightly over the 
postwar years at a little over 80 percent. 
Life insurance companies and commercial 
banks have also shown little change in the 
share of their assets in mortgages in recent 
years. In contrast, mutual savings banks 
have continued to increase the share of 
their assets in mortgage investments with- 
out interruption. 

The concentrated emphasis on mortgages 
by savings banks in the post-World War II 
years reflects a number of forces. The two 
basic elements noted by Dr. O'Leary were, 
ef course, operable. In addition, demands 
for mortgage credit have been large and 
yields generally attractive. Savings banks, 
as other institutional investors, were anxious 
to increase earnings from low war-end levels 
and achieve better portfolio balance follow- 
ing unusually heavy purchases of Treasury 
securities during World War II. Of more 
fundamental long-term importance, the 
mortgage instrument itself has undergone 
important changes from the prewar era 
making it highly suitable for savings banks. 
Regular amortization, improved market- 
ability, generally attractive yields, and Fed- 
eral underwriting met savings banks tests for 
liquidity, earnings, and safety. Moreover, 
legislative changes in most savings banks 
States permitting the purchase of FHA and 
VA mortgage loans on out-of-State proper- 
ties opened up the national mortgage mar- 
ket to mutual savings banks as a supplement 
to their primary local lending activities. 

These basic forces are not likely to dimin- 
ish in the years ahead and savings banks 


may be expected to continue their invest- 
ment emphasis on home mortgages. New 
savings generated under the impetus of Fed- 
eral chartering of mutual savings banks, 
therefore, would flow largely into mortgage 
loans. All of this assumes, of course, con- 
tinued large demands for housing credit as 
the Nation moves forward toward the reali- 
zation of the goal of a decent home for all 
families. In this environment, Federal char- 
tering would indeed reinforce the increas- 
ingly important role of mutual savings banks 
in the Nation’s mortgage markets. For one 
thing, thé provision in the Federal charter 
bill to permit Federal mutual savings banks 
to hold up to 80 percent of their assets in 
conventional mortgages is more liberal than 
present provisions in nearly all savings bank 
States. The terms on which conventional 
home loans may be made are also more lib- 
eral in the proposed Federal Mutual Savings 
Bank Act than current provisions in many 
savings bank States. Moreover, the act pro- 
vides no limit to investments in federally 
underwritten mortgages, whereas most sav- 
ings bank States do have such limits. 

It is in this federally underwritten mort- 
gage sector that mutual savings banks have 
played their most significant role in recent 
years. Indeed, savings banks, as shown in 
chart 2 (chart not printed), have been the 
most important single source of funds for 
VA and FHA loans year in and year out be- 
ginning in 1952. For the decade of the fif- 
ties, as a whole savings banks provided a 
record net flow of $13 billion for VA and 
FHA home mortgages compared with less 
than $11 billion for life insurance compa- 
nies, nearly $7 billion for savings and loan as- 
sociations, and about $414 billion for com- 
mercial banks. As a result, by the end of the 
decade savings banks had become the largest 
holders of VA loans, whereas in the early 

war they were the smallest of the 
main institutional holders. The volume of 
FHA loans held by savings banks, also the 
smallest in earlier postwar years, had grown 
so rapidly by the end of 1959 that they 
were exceeded only by the volume held by 
life insurance companies. 

Thus, the leading role already played by 
savings banks in the national mortgage mar- 
ket. will be validated by Federal chartering 
and the national stature gained by the indus- 
try. The restrictions in some savings banks 
States and pressures in others directed 
against out-of-State mortgage lending will 
probably be reduced, limitations on the ac- 
quisition of FHA and VA loans in general 
may be reduced or eliminated by State au- 
thorities following the pattern of Federal 
charter provisions. Moreover, the more lib- 
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eral provisions regarding conventional lend- 
ing, noted above, will likely enhance the 
role of savings banks in this sector of the 
mortgage market where they have played a 
relatively minor role compared with the 
federally underwritten sector. 

‘Finally, the distribution of mortgage funds 
throughout the Nation will be improved with 
establishment of mutual savings banks on a 
nationwide basis. The shortage of savings 
relative to economic growth in non-savings 
bank States has already been indicated (p. 
8,and 10). This has resulted in higher costs 
to mortgage borrowers in such States as 
Texas, Alabama, and California, for example, 
compared to those in Massachusetts, New 
York, and Connecticut. -While mutual sav- 
ings banks have made substantial out-of- 
State mortgage investments, their price re- 
sponsibility is to serve local markets. Funds 
for outside areas are, therefore, limited 
and the first to be reduced when deposit 
inflows fall off. The establishment of mu- 
tual savings banks in present capital short- 
age areas will tend to marshal savings in 
those areas for direct local investment, nar- 
rowing geographic interest rate differentials 
and reducing borrower costs. 

All in all, the likelihood is strong that the 
effectiveness of savings banks in the mort- 
gage market will be considerably increased 
by Federal Charter. There is nothing sacro- 
sanct about the current two-thirds ratio of 
savings bank mortgage holdings to assets. 
There was a time when 40 percent was con- 
sidered high until it gave way to 50 percent, 
and this only as recently as 5 years ago. An 
expansion to 75 percent and perhaps higher 
in the decade ahead is not a remote possi- 
bility considering recent events. Dr. Roger 
F. Murray, an outstanding financial author- 
ity and a trustee of a leading New York 
savings bank recently suggested that it would 
be appropropriate for 80 percent of a savings 
bank’s assets to be invested in mortgages.’ 
A significant number of savings banks has 
already passed the 70 percent mark and 
others are limited only by State statute. 
The tendency of savings banks to devote an 
increasingly large share of assets to mort- 
gages, the permission to do so under modified 
State charters and new Federal charters, and 
the increased flow of saving generated by 
newly formed Federal mutual savings banks, 
can only result in the availability of more 
housing credit, more evenly distributed 
through the Nation, in the years ahead. 


CONVERSION AI"D THE SUPPLY OF MORTGAGE 
CREDIT 


Federal mutual savings banks under the 
provisions of the Federal Charter bill may 
be established not only by the formation of 
new institutions but also by conversion of 
existing institutions. There is the possibil- 
ity, therefore, that some savings and loan as- 
sociations may seek through this avenue to 
become banking institutions. The resulting 
number of conversions, of course, cannot be 
predicted with any degree of accuracy. The 
one thing that does seem predictable is that 
conversions in general will occur only slowly. 
The several fundamental factors associated 
with a change in institutional status will 
undoubtedly be studied with great care by 
savings and loan managers and boards. 
Higher reserve requirements, trustee vs. 
board management, depositor vs. shareholder 
status, broader investment potential, are but 
a few of the basic considerations involved in 
the conversion question. 

Savings and loan associations, as special- 
ized home financing institutions, have in the 
past several years been the leading source of 
housing credit. The basic question arises, 
therefore, of the potential effect on the 
supply of residential mortgage funds associ- 
ated with conversion. In considering this 
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problem two separate questions arise. Will 
® change in the status of a saving and loan 
association to a Federal mutual savings bank 
affect its ability or willingness to extend resi- 
dential mortgage credit? If so, what will be 
the effect, if any, on the overall supply of 
funds to finance housing production and 
purchase? There are several facets to con- 
sider in each of these questions. 

With respect to the first question, an initial 
fact is that the ability of converted savings 
and loan associations to extend residential 
mortgage credit would probbaly not be re- 
duced. The Federal charter bill places no 
limit on the total volume of mortgage hold- 
ings of a Federal mutual savings bank pro- 
vided that no more than 80 percent of its 
assets are in conventional loans. Currently, 
the savings and loan industry as a whole has 
68 percent of its assets in conventional mort- 
gages. Some associations, to be sure, have 
more than 80 percent of their assets in con- 
ventional loans. But these institutions are 
not likely to be interested in conversion so 
long as they continue to favor so heavily 
conventional mortgages. 

With respect to terms of lending, Federal 
charter provisions for home loans of up to 90 
percent of appraised value and up to 30 years 
in maturity are at least as liberal as those for 
Federal savings and loan associations. Thus 
with respect to both volume and terms of 
mortgage lending, Federal mutual savings 
banks will, by and large, be as legally capable 
to make home mortgage loans as are most 
Federal savings and loan associations. 

What about the future willingness of con- 
verted savings and loan associations to make 
home mortgage loans in the face of broad- 
ened investment outlets available to them? 
In addition to investment outlets of savings 
and loan associations, Federal mutual sav- 
ings banks will be permitted to acquire 
corporate securities and State and local gov- 
ernment obligations and will not be limited 
in their acquisition of mortgage loans on 
income-producing properties as are savings 
and loan associations. Even wth broader 
investment powers, however, the available 
evidence suggests. that savings and loan 
associations after conversion will not enter 
other sectors of the capital market on any 
significant scale. 

The present deep-seated mortgage tradi- 
tion of the savings and loan industry and the 
orientation of management toward the home 
mortgage market is not likely to change sig- 
nificantly. Statistically, the disposition to- 
ward home mortgage lending is reflected in 
the fact that even though savings and loan 
associations have for years been permitted to 
place between 15 and 20 percent of their as- 
sets in mortgages other than on homes, the 
industry has seldom had more than 5 percent 
of its assets invested in such loans. This 
does not guarantee, of course, any unwill- 
ingness to invest in other types of assets if 
permitted to do so, but it is at least indica- 
tive of the lack of enthusiasm for broadened 
investments on a large scale. 

The recent record of mutual savings banks’ 
investment activity, moreover, as described 
earlier, has shown a heavy concentration in 
residential mortgages notwithstanding their 
broad investment powers. The fact is that 
savings banks have placed a larger share of 
their funds in residential mortgages in the 
past decade than have savings and loan 
associations. As shown by a comparison of 
tables 4 and 5, savings and loan associations 
placed 84 percent of their available funds in 
residential mortgages between 1950 and 1959 
compared with 95 percent for mutual sav- 
ings banks. Even when relating residential 
mortgage flows to increases in savings 
deposits and share capital, as shown in 
table 6, the ratio for the decade is higher 
for savings banks. Certainly, there is no 
evidence from these data to suggest that the 
act of conversion from savings and loan asso- 
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ciations to Federal mutual savings banks will 
result in a reduction in the supply of resi- 
dential mortgage credit. 

It is true, of course, that savings banks 
have been able to invest so heavily in mort- 
gages partly because of a steady reduction in 
their U.S. Government bond portfolio. But 
their willingness to sell Governments on bal- 
ance over the past several years reflects diver- 
sified asset holdings including high grade 
corporate securities, their large general re- 
serves, their desire to increase earnings, and 
their lessened need for U.S. Treasury obliga- 
tions which had been built up to unusually 
high levels by the end of World War II. In- 
deed funds from the sale of Governments 
have also been used on occasion to purchase 
corporate bonds and stocks. 


TaBLeE 5.—Net uses of funds channeled 
through savings and loan associations 


{Amounts in billions] 


Residen- 
zi Resi- U.8. Gov- tial mort- 
Year Total) den- |Other| ernment |Other| gages as 
tial seeurities| uses | a percent 

of total 

uses 
Boxee a 2.0 f () 0.1 95 
1951.... 2.3 1.9; @ 0.1 oe 83 
1952.... 3.4 2.8 0.1 3 3 82 
1953.... 4.0] 3.5 in al 3 88 
1954.... 48] 41 ‘a ee -6 85 
1955.... 6.0] 5.2 om an 3 87 
1956.... 5.2] 42 an -6 3 81 
1957.... 5.2] 4.2 od -6 3 81 
1958.... 69] 5.4 yo 6 7 78 
1902... 63423 .3 8) —.1 88 
Total. 48.1 | 40.5} 1.2 3.6] 3.0 M4 
~ 1 Less than $50,000,000. 


Source: Bankers Trust Ooe.,‘‘The Investment Outlook 
Selected Issues,’’ Saul B. man, “The Volume of 
Mortgaged Debt in the Postwar Decade, ”’ table 37, and 
National Association of Mutual Savings ‘Banks. 

TABLE 6.-—Savings deposits, share accounts 
and residential mortgage flows 


[Amounts in billions] 


Mutual savings banks | Savings and Joan asso- 
ciations 






flows 


3 

















1950... .. 0.7 1.5 | 2.14 1.5 2.0; 133 
1951-..- 9 1.5 | 1.67 2.1 1,9 - 90 
1952... 1.7 13] .76 3.1 2.8 - 90 
1953_ .. 1.8 1.5] .83 3.6 3.5 -97 
1954__.. 1.9 1.9} 1.00 4.4 4.1 93 
1955... 1.8 2.4 | 1.33 5.0 6.2) 1,04 
1956_... 1.9 21)111 5.1 4.2 -82 
1957...- 1.6 13] .81 4.9 4.2 - 86 
1958. _.. 2.3 1.9] .83 6.1 5.4 -89 
1959... . 1.2 1.5 | 1.25 6.7 7.2} 1.07 

Total_| 15.8 16.9 | 1.07 40. 5 95 





Source; National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks and Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Under changing capital market conditions, 
the implication here is that converted sav- 
ings and loan associations, with broadened 
investment powers, may also find it advan- 
tageous on occasion to trade U.S. Govern- 
ments for other securities. Current holdings 
of cash and Federal obligations by the sav- 
ings and loan industry as a whole substan- 
tially exceed liquidity requirements specified 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Thus, there is no reason to assume that, 
even should some converted savings and 
loan associations choose to broaden their in- 
vestment outlets, as permitted under the 
Federal charter bill, that this would neces- 
sarily mean a reduction in their residential 
mortgage flows. - 


: 
| 
| 
| 
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Finally, for the same reasons that present 
mutual savings banks have not been espe- 
cially active in the corporate bond market, 
converted savings and loan associations are 
not likely to be. To paraphrase Dr, O’Leary, 
bonds purchased by savings banks are typi- 
cally public offerings on which yields are less 
attractive relative to mortgages than is true 
for direct placements sold to life insurance 
companies. Conventional mortgage loans, 
furthermore, which converted savings and 
loan associations are likely to continue to 
faver, have for the most part had a higher 
yield spread with respect to corporate secu- 
rities than have federally underwritten 
mortgages. 

For all of these reasons, therefore, it seems 
fair to conclude in answer to the first basic 
question, that savings and loan associations 
converting to Federal mutual savings banks 
will not seek actively to reduce their resi- 
dential mortgage flows in favor of alterna- 
tive investments. It is probable, however, 
that in some periods during the years ahead 
overall demands for home mortgage loans 
will fall short of the supply of funds avail- 
able, even though on balance for the decade 
of the sixties as a whole, demand may press 
hard upon supply. Indeed we may be wit- 
nessing such a temporary period of excess 
mortgage funds in 1960 continuing into 1961, 
as the fiow of savings expands and the de- 
mand for housing falls off or at least fails to 
rise. An increasing number of informed ob- 
servers are in agreement that it is not for a 
lack of credit that housing production has 
fallen off in recent months. 

In this kind of setting, savings and loan 
associations that choose to convert may 
channel some funds into investment sectors 
not now open to them. But this would, of 
course, be a salutary development enhancing 
the stability and flexibility of these institu- 
tions in adjusting to changes in financial and 
business conditions. Otherwise, with limited 
alternative uses for funds, some savings and 
loan association managers may be tempted 
to “reach” for loans in a weakening market 
by liberalizing credit terms unduly, accept- 
ing marginal borrowers, stretching appraisal 
values, and by otherwise reducing the quality 
of credit. Errors in judgment in recent years 
may well have been hidden by steadily rising 
housing prices and rising incomes of mort- 
gage borrowers. These trends cannot be pre- 
sumed to continue without interruption in 
the future. Attempts to stimulate motrgage 
demands unduly, therefore, simply to put 
funds having no alternative outlets to pro- 
ductive use, may well jeopardize the sound- 
ness of some institutions and lead to failure 
of others. 

from other considerations, there is 
little disagreement with the proposition 
that, for financial institutions, portfolio 
diversification, and investment flexibility 
tend to minimize risks and enhance general 

- financial stability. In this respect, Federal 
supervisory authorities have a great respon- 
sibility, and in the savings and loan area 
this responsibility transcends that of as- 
suring an adequate flow of housing credit. 
Indeed, adequacy of mortgage flows achieved 
at the expense of financial stability is pat- 
ently unsound and can only be temporarily 
realized. 

This is not to suggest that the specialized 
savings and loan business is basically un- 
sound or illiquid but merely to emphasize 
that investment flexibility can be an impor- 
tant advantage under changing and unpre- 
dictable economic and financial conditions. 
As individual savings and loan associations 
continue to grow in size and stature, alter- 
native investment opportunities may be- 
come increasingly desirable. Conversion to 
Federal mutual savings banks would permit 
continued emphasis on residential mortgage 
credit supplemented by other outlets when 
housing demand lags and available funds 
exceeds the supply of mortgages. 
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We have still to deal with the second 
question raised in connection with conver- 
sion—that is, in the event that converted 
savings and loan associations do divert some 
funds from residential mortgages to other 
investments, what will be the impact on 
the total supply of housing credit? This 
is a complex question, partly because the 
structure of the mortgage market itself is 
complex and partly because this market 
does not function in an economic vacuum. 
It is an integral—and in fact, the largest— 
sector of the capital market, and the supply 
of mortgage funds is influenced by yield 
relationships among competitive investments 
and by the impact of monetary and fiscal 
policies on financial flows in general. 

Moreover, the mortgage market has 
changed significantly since World War II, 
not only because the terms and nature of 
the mortgage contract itself have changed, 
but also because the market has become 
heavily institutionalized. The four main 
types of institutional investors—savings and 
loan associations, mutual savings banks, life 
insurance companies, and commercial 
banks—have become the dominant source 
of funds as individuals and miscellaneous 
investors have diminished in importance. 
Primary markets have become better or- 
ganized and more responsive to financial de- 
velopments, secondary markets have devel- 
oped and broadened, Federal policies and 
programs have become a potent force, the in- 
terregional mobility of funds has improved, 
and new and more efficient mortgage mar- 
ket techniques have been developed. 

All of this means that a main supplier of 
mortgage funds—and in the case of the sav- 
ings and loan industry, the major supplier— 
cannot change its mortgage loan policies 
significantly without influencing general 
capital market relationships and yield 
spreads, and consequently the investment 
behavior of other financial institutions. 
Thus, assume—even though unrealistic— 
that converted savings and loan associations 
with broader investment powers would, as 
a matter of general policy, reduce their 
mortgage lending in favor of corporate secu- 
rity investments. This action, by making 
more funds available to the corporate sector 
and less to the mortgage sector of the capi- 
tal market than previously, would result in 
a change in yield relationships to which 
other institutions would respond by chang- 
ing the pattern of their investment flows. 
This change would result in an increase in 
mortgage flows and a reduction in corporate 
acquisitions by other institutions. On bal- 
ance, the total supply of housing credit 
would change relatively little as other in- 
stitutions met the unfilled demand formerly 
supplied by savings and loan associations. 

To be sure, market imperfections, inertia, 
and institutional rigidities will tend to im- 
pede smooth adjustments between capital 
market sectors but, allowing for time lags, 
the inexorable forces of supply and demand 
will not be denied. Greater flexibility of 
interest rates on federally underwritten 
mortgages would help greatly in achieving 
desired market adjustments. The freer the 
market system the more smoothly will it 
operate, especially in the current mortgage 
market structure dominated by institu- 
tional investors sensitive to financial change. 
The interaction and competitiveness of all 
sectors of the capital market and of the 
main suppliers of funds are too strong for 
one not to be affected by actions of another 
in any sector. In earlier years, when indi- 
viduals were important suppliers of mort- 
gage funds, shifting money market rela- 
tionships had a much slower and smaller 
effect on the flow of mortgage funds. 

The response of institutions with alter- 
native investment outlets to yield changes 
is illustrated by the postwar shifts in life 
insurance company investments, shown in 
chart 3. (Chart not printed.) With lim- 
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ited exception, peaks in residential financ- 
ing have been accompanied by troughs in 
corporate bond financing, and vice versa, 
reflecting mainly changes in yield relation- 
ships. Any redirection of savings and loan 
funds, particularly if in significant volume, 
will affect these relationships and hence life 
insurance flows. If corporate demands for 
financing are met in part from new savings 
and loan sources there will be an equivalent 
reduction in demand for life insurance 
funds. These funds are not likely to remain 
idle and will probably find an outlet in the 
residential mortgage market. 

It is recognized, of course, that life insur- 
ance companies and other investors serve 
different sectors of the residential mortgage 
market than do savings and loan associa- 
tions. The former invest more heavily in 
federally underwritten mortgages on a na- 
tional scale, where fixed interest rates have 
restricted flows, while the latter are essen- 
tially specialists in local conventional mort- 
gage lending, characterized by interest rate 
flexibility. There is a basic interrelation- 
ship between these markets, however. It is 
well known that life insurance companies 
would ilke to increase their acquisition of 
conventional, flexible interest rate, loans. 
This they would be able to do through their 
mortgage correspondents in local markets 
throughout the Nation, in the event of a 
reduced flow from savings and loan associa- 
tions. Competition between savings and 
loan associations and mortgage companies 
for local mortgage business is strong. 

The assumption in all of this, of course, is 
that any reduction in residential mortgage 
flows initiated by savings and loan associa- 
tions would not be associated with reduced 
demands for mortgage loans. In such an 
event, it is not likely that there would be 
an increased flow from other types of in- 
vestors. Nor would there be a shortage of 
mortgage funds relative to demands, and no 
question of inadequacy of housing credit. 
The whole analysis here has been in terms 
of the potential inadequacy of residential 
mortgage credit in the event of a reduced 
flow of funds from converted savings and 
loan associations. 

In sum, the weight of the evidence sug- 
gests that the answers to the two basic 
questions regarding the potential impact on 
residential mortgage flows of conversion of 
some savings and loan associations to Fed- 
eral mutual savings banks are that (1) con- 
version in itself is not likely to reduce the 
ability or willingness of former savings and 
loan associations to make residential mort- 
gage loans in favor of alternative invest- 
ments and (2) any shifts that might occur 
in the flow of funds from conyerted savings 
and loan associations will induce compen- 
sating shifts from other lenders in a com- 
petitive capital market. Little or no overall 
decline in the availability of housing credit, 
therefore, will result from conversion alone. 
Moreover, broadened investment outlets 
achieved by converted savings and loan asso- 
cilations would enhance their flexibility 
when available funds exceed the demand 
for mortgage loans. 

The fact is that not only is there likely 
to be no reduction in the availability of 
housing credit, and a general financial 
strengt associated with conversion, 
but also the possibility of an increased avail- 
ability of housing credit at lower costs to 
borrowers. This would result from the abil- 
ity of new Federal mutual savings banks to 
attract more savings at lower interest cost. 
Fred T. Greene, President of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Indianapolis, and a 
member of the national Commission on 
Money and Credit, observed recently that: 

“With the bank and deposit structure, 
they (savings and loan associations) would 
attract money much more easily and at a 
lower cost, and would be in better shape to 
do this 1965 to 1970 home-financing job 
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than they will 
structure.” ° 

The benefits of more savings at lower costs 
could be passed on to mortgage borrowers 
in the form of reduced rates, broadening the 
market for home ownership. On balance, 
therefore, the prospect of conversion to Fed- 
eral mutual savings banks by some savings 
and loan associations can hardly be con- 
sidered a disadvantage of the Federal] Char- 
ter bill. 


be under the present 


CONCLUSION 


While the gift of prophecy is not given 
to most mortals economic logic and evidence 
support the conclusion that Federal char- 
tering of savings banks will increase the flow, 
and improve the distribution of, savings and 
mortgage credit throughout the economy. 
As a result costs to mortgage borrowers could 
be reduced, especially in present capital 
shortage areas. Any potential reduction in 
the flow of housing credit from converted 
savings and loan associations will likely be 
offset by the changed pattern of investment 
induced from other institutions, and by the 
general expansion in individuals’ savings ac- 
counts. Moreover, broadened investment 
outlets will be an added advantage for in- 
stitutions during periods when housing de- 
mands fall off. 

Providing funds for purposes other than, 
but related directly to, housing is, of course, 
in the public interest. The congressional 
declaration of national housing policy in- 
cluded not only “the goal of a decent home 
for every American family” but also “a suit- 
able living environment.” This implies the 
need to provide adequate financing for de- 
velopment of community facilities—schools, 
hospitals, shopping centers, industrial fa- 
cilities, and highways. 

Finally, the opportunity provided by Fed- 
eral charter to widen the choice of savings 
media for the American people is in the best 
traditions of our free competitive society. 
Not only will service be broadened to the 
public but so also will the opportunities to 
compete among the several types of financial 
institutions. Freedom of entry into all 
American markets is the backbone of our 
capitalistic system. Federal charters are 
now available to commercial banks, savings 
and loan associations, and credit unions. 
Why not to mutual savings banks? 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Saturday Review, one of the leading 
publications in the country, convinced 
that the expanding responsibilities of 
business in our society demand that for- 
ward-looking executives serve the public 
interest as in inseparable part of our 
private corporate interest, has estab- 
lished an annual citation of business- 
man of the year. 

The January 21, 1961, issue of the 
Saturday Review designated Frank Stan- 
ton, president of the Columbia Broad- 
catsting System, as its businessman of 
the year and refers to him as a com- 
municator, crusader, and educator; a 
man who not only administers the com- 
plex corporate affairs of a leading net- 
work, but one who has found time to 
make his energies and experience avail- 
able to the National Government as well 
as working for the improvement of 
higher education in this country. 

I have known Frank Stanton for 
many, many years and join with the 
Saturday Review in saluting him. I 
commend the article to my colleagues 
and to the general public. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Review, Jan. 21, 1961] 
Dr. FranK STANTON—COMMUNICATOR, CRU- 
SADER, EDUCATOR 
(By William D. Patterson) 

For a moment at least, the communica- 
tor-turned-crusader could rest content on 
his sword. It was the night of September 
26, 1960, in Chicago, the hub and heart- 

land of America. 

In the studios of Station WBBM-TV the 
historic confrontation between Presidential 
Candidates John F. Kennedy and Richard 
M. Nixon in the first of television’s great 
debates had just ended and a new era in 
American political campaigning had opened. 

The tense, perspiring aspirants for the 
most powerful office in the world exchanged 
congratulations with Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, whose single-minded advocacy of 
such a face-to-face encounter for 8 long 
years had finally borne fruit. By the. time 
the four debates were over, an estimated 
101 million individual citizens had watched 
and listened, 33 million more than the rec- 
ord-breaking 68 million voters who sub- 
sequently turned out on election day. 

For incoming President Kennedy and for 
outgoing Vice President Nixon, as well as 
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for Saturday Review, the businessman of 
the year must be Dr. Stanton. 

Saturday Review, convinced that the ex- 
panding responsibilities of business in our 
society demand that forward-looking execu- 
tives serve the public interest as an insep- 
arable part of their private corporate in- 
terest, has established an annual citation 
of “Businessman of the Year,” Saturday Re- 
view’s 1961 citation goes to a man who, in 
an age of unprecedented communications 
facilities, occupies a central command post 
of great sensitivity and responsibility. 

The chief executive officer of CBS must 
not only administer the complex corporate 
affairs of a leading network successfully— 
i.e., profitably—but he must also oversee 
an intricate mechanism, even more revolu- 
tionary than the printing press, which en- 
tertains and informs millions of Americans 
in their homes every day and inexorably 
shapes the patterns of public taste, values, 
and attitudes that just as inexorably shape 
America. 

This is a staggering enough burden. Yet, 
in the midst of these manifold activities, 
he has found time to make his energies and 
experience available to the National Gov- 
ernment for projects of major import and 
to work for the improvement of higher edu- 
cation in this country. 

He is a trustee of the Rand Corp., a gov- 
ernment enterprise in which a tremendous 
concentration of brainpower has been as- 
sembled to think strategically about the 
world situation for the Air Force, for the 
State Department, and in other vital areas 
of national policy. He also served as a mem- 
ber of President Eisenhower’s group of ex~ 
perts in a far-ranging study of world eco- 
nomic practices, and is a member of the 
Business Advisory Council of the Department 
of Commerce. 

A graduate psychologist and professional 
student of the social order, he collaborates 
Officially in this field with the board of over- 
seers and faculty of Harvard University as 
an integral part of Harvard's educational 
system. He is also chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Ford Foundation-sponsored 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford University. To safe- 
guard the American public’s right to know, 
Dr. Stanton has constantly fought against 
abridgements of the full access of all media 
to news as well as the press’s historic guar- 
antees of free expression. In an address last 
year before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, he said: 

“The most important single problem that 
all journalism in America—the newspapers 
and broadcasting—has in common [is] free- 
dom of access to the information that it is 
absolutely essential for the American people 
to have if this democracy, and democracy 
everywhere, is not to go under. * * * the 
fact of the matter is that journalism in this 
country is not wholly free. It is half free 
and half slave. It is free to give out infor- 
mation; it is not free to take in Information. 
With regard to access to information of the 
highest importance, journalism is slave to a 
hodgepodge of whims, archaic codes, and 
restrictive—even punitive—conditions. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years, the very decade of de- 
mocracy’s greatest trial in adjusting its in- 
stitutions to an age whose events move with 
the speed of light, we have seen more novel 
restraints on the right to know than ever be- 
fore in our history. What is even more 
alarming is that we have witnessed the rise 
of equally novel concepts of the role of in- 
formation in a free society. 

“These concepts have taken many forms. 
One of them would enslave free journalism 
as mere tool of diplomacy, to be used at the 
convenience of the Government for some 
short-range purpose without regard to the 
long-range damage that may result. Another 
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with which we have all become familiar is 
the release or withholding of information as 
a strategic factor in a@ skirmish over 
the budget on Capitol Hill. A third and even 
more cynical is the use of information for 
political important informa- 
tion until it will serve a political purpose to 
release it, and then releasing only that part 
which is politically useful. * * * The truth 
is that secrecy has become obsolete. 

“Democratic action and responsibility in 
this country are cast in partial paralysis by 
a Government that practices inadequate dis- 
closure. Ironically, the first casualty of such 
® paralysis is the very leadership that tol- 
erates secrecy. The vitality and force of 
leadership in a democracy spring from the 
people’s making demands upon that leader- 
ship in to the facts known to them. 
Without facts, there are no demands. With- 
out demands, there is no leadership.” 

Consistent with this concern for freedom 
was Dr. Stanton’s crusade to modify section 
315 of the Federal Communications Act, the 
controversial provision that reqdires broad- 
casting stations to give equal time to all can- 
didates for public office. This provision had 
hamstrung the ability of broadcasters to in- 
terview candidates and to present news of 
their views and activities, because an inter- 
view with one major candidate of a major 
party exposed the networks to the obligation 
to give the same treatment to all candidates 
regardless of their importance or seriousness 
of purpose. 

Dr. Stanton, with the strong support of 
newspapers and magazines, of the broadcast- 
ing industry, and of President Eisenhower, 
spearheaded a successful drive a year ago to 
persuade Congress to modify section 315 by 
abrogating the equal time requirement for 
newscasts, news interviews, news coverage, 
and news documentaries. But the restric- 
tion was not lifted for the direct presenta- 
tion of candidates on broadcast media for 
the purpose of expounding their views. 

In other words, a modern television ver- 
sion of the Lincoln-Douglas debates for the 
major Presidential candidates was still im- 
possible even after Congress corrective 
measures. 

Dr. Stanton first urged such a debate in 
1952 without success. In 1956 he offered 
free time for such a debate, but section 315 
made it impossible without Congressional 
sanction and that sanction was not forth- 
coming. Last August, however, his tireless 
stomping of the land on this issue finally 
prevailed when, with the endorsement of 
both Vice President Nixon and Senator Ken- 
nedy, the provision was suspended for the 
1960 The result was the great 
debates, all aired free as a public service by 
the three networks. 

As part of his commitment to the respon- 
sible use of broadcasting’s powers to inform, 
CBS is now devoting some 2 hours a week 
of prime evening time to news, special 
events, and documentary programs of the 
_ highest order. The enthusiastic creators of 

these programs regard themselves as Don 
Quixotes, out to slay such dragons as the 
violent and vulgar entertainment programs 
with which they compete on other networks 
and to prove that a reality can at- 
tract more viewers than an established west- 
ern. This latter feat they have already 
achieved. 

In his struggle to harness broadcasting to 
the strengthening of human values in 
America and to achieving that informed 
public which democracy must have in or- 
der to survive. Dr. Stanton has consistently 
fulfilled the new image of the businessman- 
citizen in our changing, constantly chal- 
lenged society. Saturday Review regards it 
as particularly appropriate that President 
Eisenhower, in writing by coincidence of Dr. 
Stanton‘s contributions on the anniversary 
of the Battles of Lexington and Concord— 
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@ day when “we remember * * * those who 
secured our independence and those who 
continue to defend the freedoms of us all”— 
commented, “In this company of patriots, 
Frank Stanton has fought long and effec- 
tively.” 





Tax Rebates to States for School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the January 23 edition of the Washing- 
ton Post carried the following release 
from the Associated Press dealing with 
a@ proposal made by Gov. Michael Di- 
Salle of Ohio to the executive committee 
of the Governors’ conference: 

Tax REBATE PusHED To AID U.S. SCHOOLS 


A proposal by Gov. Michael V. DiSalle of 
Ohio to let States have part of the money 
collected for Federal income taxes to spend 
on schools was approved Saturday by the 
executive committee of the Governors’ con- 
ference. 

Among the executive committee members 
approving the plan was Gov. J. Millard 
Tawes of Maryland. 

DiSalle’s resolution calls for the Federal 
Government to return to any State 5 percent 
of the Federal income tax collected there. 

The State, in return, would be required 
to spend 40 percent of that money for op- 
erating and construction costs of schools. 
Gradually, over a period of from 5 to 10 
years, it would become mandatory for the 
State to spend all of the money on schools. 

DiSalle said he was particularly pleased 
that his proposal was approved by eight Gov- 
ernors, four Republicans and four Demo- 
crats. 

The proposal will be submitted to President 
John F. Kennedy. If he considers the idea 
@ workable one, the Governors will develop 
the details before going to Congress to ask 
for legislation. 

DiSalle said one big advantage to this pro- 
posal would be that it would eliminate the 
fear of those individuals who say that Fed- 
eral aid to schools would necessarily mean 
domination of local school boards by Wash- 
ington. 

After reading the above article, I im- 
mediately wired Governor DiSalle, and 
the text of my wire follows: 

JANvARY 24, 1961. 
The Honorable MIcHAEL DISALLE, 
Governor, State of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio: 

Have just read Associated Press release 
concerning your proposal to permit States 
to retain 5 percent of Federal income taxes 
collected within the State for purpose of 
school operation and construction costs. 

I note you plan to develop details before 
coming to Congress for legislation. 

I have introduced this legislation in the 
85th, 86th, and again in the 87th Congresses 
and my present legislation is identified as 
HR. 46 and H.R. 47. The former permits 
the District Director of the Internal Rev- 
enue to transfer to the State treasury 1 
percent of all Federal and corporate income 
taxes and the latter provides for an appro- 
priation to the individual States of 1 percent 
of all Federal and corporate income taxes 
for school operation and construction costs. 
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I would be most happy to cooperate with 
you and the executive committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ conference in endeavoring to bring 
these proposals to a successful conclusion. 

Sincerely, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman. 


I further wrote to our new President, 
the Honorable John F. Kennedy, the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Hon, JoHN F, KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mk. PrEsIDENT: Enclosed is a copy 
of an Associated Press release which appeared 
in the January 23 edition of the Washington 
Post. The release briefly covers a proposal 
submitted to the executive committee of the 
Governors’ conference by the Honorable 
Michael DiSalle of Ohio relative to a Federal 
tax rebate to States for school aid. 

It will be noted that the proposal received 
the endorsement of a number of Governors, 
and it is planned to submit same to you for 
your consideration. If you consider the idea 
a workable one, the release goes on to state 
that the Governors will develop details and 
approach Congress for legislation, 

I have introduced such legislation for the 
past number of years, in fact my original 
bills were introduced in the 85th Congress. 
This Congress they are identified as H.R. 46 
and 47, copies of which are enclosed. I per- 
sonally feel the ideas contained in these bills 
are worthy of serious consideration by you 
as I have found them to be readily acceptable 
to a great number of people. 

Sincerely, 


JANUARY 24, 1961. 


OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been advocating 
this type of a program since 1956, and 
have introduced legislation in each Con- 
gress to implement it. Unlike Mr. Di- 
Salle’s proposal however, my legislation 
asks for only 1 percent of all personal 
and corporate income taxes and requires 
that the entire amount be expended for 
educational purposes. 

Under the proposals I have pending in 
the House, H.R. 46 and H.R. 47, the 
States would have direct control over the 
expenditure of the money turned over to 
them. Every person I have spoken to 
who is opposed to any Federal aid to edu- 
cation, and every person I have spoken to 
who is an advocate of Federal aid to edu- 
cation, insist he wants no bureaucracy or 
Federal control. My resolutions will 
meet that desire, for it need not add a 
single person to the Federal payroll and 
would surely eliminate any possibility of 
Federal controls. 

The concept of my proposals is not ex- 
actly new, as legislation somewhat along 
the same lines was introduced as far 
back as 1949. We all know Mr. Speaker, 
that any monetary asistance given to the 
States must be derived through taxation. 
Under my proposals, the States would re- 
ceive 100 percent of the money repre- 
senting the 1 percent withheld from the 
personal and corporate taxes; rather 
than leaving a portion of it here in 
Washington to cover the cost of a large 
administrative overhead. 

The proposals would also meet the 
argument which faced the Congress last 
year as to whether any monies could be 
used for teacher’s salaries. If the States 
retained this money, which incidentally 
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would be from their own people, it could 
be expended by them in any fashion they 
saw fit. If their facilities were sufficient, 
they could earmark it for salaries. If 
their teacher’s salaries were sufficient, 
they could earmark it for construction; 
or halve it, however they saw fit. 

I urgently request the membership of 
this body to give earnest consideration to 
these proposals and ask that those mem- 
bers of committee who would be called 
on to consider such legislation weigh 
heavily the merits of these proposals. 
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HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on: 


February 6, 1961, I had the privilege of 
addressing the membership of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, at the Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. The following is a 
copy of the address which I delivered: 

Chairman Al Hartnett, Mr. Dick Carter, Mr. 
Ken Peterson, and members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, I am pleased to accept your invita- 
tion to address you at this conference on 
legislation and civil rights. 

Only the affection for my good friend, Ken 
Peterson, your lzgislative director and the 
high esteem in which I hold your union 
could induce me, a New Yorker, to plow 
through 18 inches of snow, when traveling 
was banned and the roads impassable, to 
come to Washington to speak to you on these 
vital subjects. The beautiful snow blanket- 
ing our city and the District of Columbia 
reminds me of an old Italian saying which 
my mother used to recite, “When the snow 
melts, the garbage is seen.” 

The snow which has accumulated during 
the past 8 years has melted and we seen the 
garbage, refuse, and offal underneath. In 
his valedictory speech, President Eisenhower 
spread a blanket of white snow over the 
activities of the past 8 years. He pointed 
out the seemingly great progress that was 
made during the past 8 years, the prosperity 
which we seemingly enjoy, and the security 
which surrounds us. President John Ken- 
nedy, in his state of the Union address 
pointed out what lay underneath the blanket 
of snow and jolted us from our smug com- 
placency and the feeling of self-satisfaction. 

The snow having melted, we find that to- 
day we are now faced with 514 million with- 
out jobs, with 1 million searching for work 
for more than 4 months, and over 500,000 
having exhausted their unemployment in- 
surance benefits, bankruptcies have reached 
the highest level since the great depression, 
housing starts in 1960 were 400,000 less than 
1959. One-eighth of those without jobs in- 
clude the unemployed in depressed areas, 
the recent graduates unable to use their 
talents, and those unskilled workers laid off 
in the automobile, apparel, metal, and ma- 
chinery industries. While construction is 
off and profits falling, consumer prices are 
rising. This paradox is brought about not 
by competitive commodities, but by those 
commodities made by those quasi-monopo- 
listic industries who raise their unit prices 
and charge high profit differentials when 


their plants are not in full operation. High 
wages are not the cause of the paradoxical 


‘situation. 


As legislators, we have duties to perform. 
We cannot remain idle in the hope that eco- 
nomic forces unaided by Government will 
solve our problems. The great depressions 
prove that laissez faire will not work in our 
present economy. ‘We, who take pride in 
calling ourselves liberals recognize that im- 
mediate action is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our ideals, the promotion of our 
economy, and the welfare of our Nation. 
President Kennedy, during the campaign, 
talked of the new frontiers. The new 
frontiers in America are our cities and not 
the space beyond. Over 130 cities in the 
United States have populations over 100,- 
000. Twelve years ago, Congress declared 
our goal to be a decent home and a suitable 
environment for every American family. To- 
day we still have 25 million living in sub- 
standard housing, we still have 19 States 
without minimum wage laws, we still have 
914 million senior citizens over 65 years of 
age with incomes of less than $1,000 per 
year. We have 15 States which have major 
areas with more than 6 percent chronic un- 
employment. We still have approximately 
2 million students whose education is im- 
paired because of lack of funds or because 
of lack of educational facilities. There are 
many other areas of activity, but I wish to- 
day to discuss five of the most essential 
subjects foi which we prayerfully seek legis- 
lative action: 

1. Minimum wage from $1 to $1.25, and 
to extend coverage. 

2. Aid to depressed areas. 

3. Federal aid to housing. 

4. Federal aid to education. 

5. Medical care for our aged under so- 
cial security. 

The first two deal with preserving and im- 
proving our purchasing power; the second 
two, promoting, developing, and preparing 
for our future; and the last, taking care of 
our workers in the twilight of their careers. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


One of the great issues to confront Con- 
gress this year is the increase in minimum 
wage and the extension of coverage. The 
only thing that money cannot buy is poverty. 
The objective of minimum wage law is to 
insure a minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for the health, efficiency, and general 
well being of the workers. What is our 
present situation with respect to the mini- 
mum wage law? 

Today there are 7.6 million families and 
single individuals with under $2,000 a year. 
At the present minimum wage, with a 40- 
hour week, a worker before taxes earns 
$2,080 per year. The Labor Department esti- 
mates that a family of four requires $4,680 
per year to have a modest, but adequate 
standard of living. 

Approximately 20 million American work- 
ers are denied the protection of the mini- 
mum wage law in any respect. On a State 
level, we find 19 States have no minimum 
wages whatsoever. 

Five States have provisions for wage 
boards, but they have not acted. Arkansas, 
whose legislators inspired the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, has a minimum wage law for 
skilled labor of 16 cents an hour. Kentucky 
has a minimum wage law of 40-50 cents per 
hour. Ohio, which people believe is a pro- 
gressive State, has a minimum wage of 70 
cents per hour for hotels and restaurants, 
and 274% cents-an hour for laundries, and 
$11-$15 per week for beauty parlors. Only 
11 States have minimum wage laws equal to 
Federal standards. Therefore, 39 States of 
our Union have substandard wage provisions. 
The States have failed to act in this area 
and it behooves us on a Federal level to fill 
the vacuum. 
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Excluded from the protection of the Fair 
Laber Standards Act are all our domestic 
workers, the employees in agriculture, fores- 
try, and fisheries; 97 percent of employees 
in the retail trades; 89 percent in the serv- 
ices as in hotels, restaurants, and laun- 
dries; 56 percent in construction, although 
by bargaining arrangements, they can take 
care of themselves; 34 percent in finance, in- 
surance, and real estate; 30 percent in whole- 
sale trade. 


What I have said I believe demonstrates 
that we do need a Federal minimum wage 
law, increasing wages and extending cover- 
age. 

What are the prospects of success in this 
Congress, and why will there be opposition? 


A Federal minimum wage law with ex- 
tended coverage to 8 million as in the 
Roosevelt bill, or even 34% million people, 
will equalize the competitive advantages 
which Southern States and less progressive 
States possess by reason of low wages. It is 
my contention that the passage of the Lan~ 
drum-Griffin bill was not inspired by a 
desire for reform of union democracy, but 
because the Republicans who favored in- 
dustry and the southern Democrats be- 
lieved that by passing the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, it would prevent the interference with 
the industrialization of the South. These 
States will fight to maintain their economic 
advantages enjoyed by them because of low 
wages, no compulsory workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, and no provisions for rehabilita- 
tion of injured workers. A Federal mini- 
mum wage law in agriculture will exercise 
and wipe out the exploitation of migrant 
labor and Mexican braceros, whose numbers 
now reach 1,300,000; 800,000 migrant workers, 
and one-half million Mexican braceros. 

We will hear many cries of anguish by the 
opponents of increasing minimum wages. 
They will cry out that an increase in mini- 
mum wages will bring about inflation, cause 
unemployment, and bankrupt industries. 
History and experience belie their com- 
plaints. 

A study of the Department of Labor made 
in 1954 showed that the increase of mini- 
mum wage to 75 cents in 1950 did not cause 
unemployment. Rather it retarded it. It 
demonstrated that the increase to 75 cents 
per hour from 1988 to 1951 brought about an 
increase in the level of wages by 171 percent; 
whereas in high wage employment, the in- 
crease was 121 percent, and the increase in 
manufacturing wages increased by 148 per- 
cent. This report showed no loss of employ-~ 
ment and very few bankruptcies, even in 
the South. The U.S. Department of Labor 
reported that the rise from 75 cents to $1 per 
hour did not result in an increase in- the 
consumer price level, nor the wholesale price 
level. A study at Cornell showed that the 
increase to $1 per hour did not contribute to 
price inflation. 

What are the prospects for passage? We 
must take guidance from the vote on the 
Trimble bill to expand the Rules Commit- 
tee. This is. an indication of things to come. 
Twenty-two Republicans voted to expand 
the Rules Committee, and the measure 
passed by a vote of 217 to 212. Last year 
when the minimum wage bill was being 
considered, 27 Republicans voted against the 
Kitchen-Ayres amendment to the Roosevelt 
bill. I don’t expect that we can get more 
votes unless we conduct our campaign more 
intelligently, and we must adopt measures 
and provisions which will not antagonize a 
segment of Congressmen. We must make 
haste slowly in this field. It is more impor- 
tant, in my opinion, that we obtain extended 
coverage rather than the increased mini- 
mum. I am concerned more with increasing 
the pay of the lowest paid workers than in 
creasing the minimum wage in the indus- 
tries now covered. 
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You, gentleman, have a job to do. You 
cannot expect Congressmren to follow you 
biindly. The closeness of the election indi- 
cates the sentiment of the people and its 
conservatism. Your job and your function 
is to convince the uncertain with facts and 
figures, to destroy the arguments of infla- 
tion, unemployment, and high prices with 
historical . You cannot rely upon 
the biind faith that Congressmen will follow 
for the sake of following. 

FEDERAL AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


Tied in with minimum wages is Federal 
aid to depressed areas. Fifteen States have 
major areas of unemployment. Many other 
States, approximately 20 in number, have 
minor areas of unemployment with surplus 
of iabor. Loss of industry to other States, 
automation, depletion of resources, and vi- 
cious foreign competition have created un- 
employment and depressed areas. West Vir- 
ginia, parts of Connecticut, and parts of 
Pennsylvania have suffered tremendously. 
This problem is one of the great challenges 
of the 87th Congress. In the 86th Congress, 
we passed S. 722, but President Eisenhower 
vetoed it. On four occasions, Republicans 
defeated aid to depressed areas. Last year 
the Senate sustained the President’s veto by 
a vote of 45 to override and 39 against. No 
two-thirds vote was forthcoming. This year 
we can be confident there will be no veto. 

We will have a great opportunity then to 
carry out the intent of the Employment Act 
of 1946, which prescribes maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing power. 
. President Kennedy has already taken affirm- 
ative action. He has ordered former Con- 
gressman George McGovern, Administrator 
of his food program, to use our abundance 
and surplus to feed our indigent and under- 
fed. 

We look forward to providing a revolving 
fund for private projects in industrial and 
rural areas, to enhance industrial expansion 
and provide job opportunities. We, progres- 
sives, are dedicated to the proposition that 
all Americans should have 4 chance to share 
the national wealth. I am happy to be able 
to continue my support for this program of 
aid to depressed areas. 

FEDERAL AID TO HOUSING 


The new frontiers of America are our 
cities. The 1960 census indicates that 130 
cities in the United States have populations 
of 100,000 or more. My own city has reached 
@ population of 814 million. The most im- 
portant problem in our cities is housing. 
Today we have 25 million people living in 
substandard housing. We need 2 million 
housing units a year, single-family housing, 
and multiple dwellings. Substandard hous- 
ing means soaring rates of crime, juvenile 
delinquency, ill health, and a breakdown 
in moral and social standards. 

The history of the past 8 years in housing 
is deplorable. In 1960 we had 1,200,000 hous- 
ing starts, 400,000 less than 2 years ago. It 
is ironic that we in the cities who pay the 
major portion of the income tax are denied 
public housing by those States which re- 
ceive grants-in-aid at almost equal to their 
income tax contributions. We, in New York, 
pay 20 percent of income taxes, and together 
with Illinois and California and Pennsyl- 
vania, we contribute 42 percent of all the 
tax collections, and we are denied by short- 
sighted Representatives the right to live in 
decent housing. 

Two years ago, after two ‘presidential ve- 
toes, the Congress approved 37,000 public 
housing units at a cost of $1844 million. 
Opponents of the public housing program 
said it would bankrupt our country. Our 
Commodity Credit Corporation, whose funds 
are derived from income taxes and congres- 
sional appropriations, pay $700 million an- 
nually to store our surplus grain, and no 
Republican or Representatives of agricul- 
tural States cry out that this outflow is 
bankrupting our Nation. 
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The Liberals or the Progressives have pro- 
posed a 10-year program to restore our cities, 
provide for a balanced suburban develop- 
ment, eliminate our blight and our slums, 
and to provide for a comprehensive trans- 
portation program, including bus, rail trans- 
it, commuter railroads, as well as highway 
programs and construction of airports. 

The benefits of increased housing are ap- 
parent. It means employment for the 
tradesmen, the plasterer, the electrician, the 
carpenter, the plumber, the appliance dealer, 
the architect, the surveyor, and the lawyer. 

With a President who favors housing for 
sales and rentals, who recognizes the. need 
for college housing and housing for the 
elderly, who recognizes that Fannie May 
can pump prime the economy, who will not 
be veto happy, we are confident that we will 
succeed in this important area. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


One of the great battles of the 87th Con- 
gress will be in the field of Federal aid for 
education. Our Nation has been founded on 
the principle that an educated electorate 
is a selective electorate. Our Bill of Rights, 
with its freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly, and freedom of the press will have 
very little meaning if our people were un- 
educated. We recognize in the face of world 
competition, that we must stimulate our 
educational processes to develop scientists, 
educators, the economists, and the artists 
to compete with less endowed but more 
aggressive nations. 

Little doubt exists that many States have 
not fulfilled their obligations to provide edu- 
cational facilities and Opportunities. The 
high cost of construction, the unattractive 
teachers’ salaries, as compared to blue collar 
workers, have discouraged localities and 
States to expand their facilities. Our educa- 
tional system has been falling apart. Since 
1946, State indebtedness has increased by 
500 percent, local government by 200 per- 
cent, and Federal Government by less than 
10 percent. Federal matching funds are 
granted for highways, hospitals, and welfare. 
No matching funds are provided for educa- 
tional facilities. Consequently, States spend 
their limited funds where they can find 
matching funds from our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

From a selfish point of view, we, in the 
State of New York, because of the small 
allocation to New York State, would oppose 
Federal funds for school construction. But 
we in New York feel that we are part of a 
nation. If we provide funds for school con- 
struction in our own State, we should not 
be penalized by not being able to divert it 
to supplement our teachers’ salaries. We 
should obtain a measure which will give the 
State discretion to allocate its fund for 
school construction or to supplement teach- 
ers’ salaries in order to attract competitive 
schoolteachers. 

The cry has been raised that Federal funds 
will lead to Federal control of education. 
Previous history refutes such a contention 
and belies such fears. Since 1861, under 
the Morrell Act, we have had land-grant 
colleges in every one of our States teaching 
agriculture. In those grants there have 
been -provisions for teachers’ salaries, and 
never have we had criticism of Federal con- 
trol in the operation of land-grant colleges. 
Federal funds are granted for teachers’ sal- 
aries in federally impacted areas and no crit- 
icism has been raised against it. School 
lunch programs have been afforded our youth 
and no Federal interference in its operation 
is discernible. GI educational benefits have 
been granted without complaint that Fed- 


interference is baseless from the point of 
view of past history. 

Education has become a matter of highest 
national concern and responsibility as vital 
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to freedom's future as the national defense 
program. Last year, the House passed a bill, 
H.R. 10128, by a vote of 206 to 189. This bill 
died because the House Rules Committee 
refused to allow the appointment of a joint 
Senate-House conference committee to re- 
solve the differences between the Senate and 
House bills. Now that the Rules Committee 
has been liberalized, we expect no such diffi- 
culty, and we, liberals, are confident that we 
shall get an adequate education bill. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


A government moral fiber is judged by 
the regard it has for its youth, its sick and 
its aged. Medical care for the aged is a test 
of our moral fiber. The Forand bill, which 
liberals embrace and espouse, provided medi- 
cal care for the aged under social security. 
This bill is an insurance plan, which is feasi- 
ble, inexpensive and humane. It is not a 
giveaway. It is grafted upon a social security 
program which is financially solvent and de- 
rives its revenues from joint contributions 
from employer and worker while the worker 
is employed. It gives medical care after re- 
tirement and maintains a worker’s freedom 
of choice of doctor. This bill was rejected 
by the Ways and Means Committee upon the 
recommendation of the Republican admin- 
istration and by the vehement opposition to 
it by the AMA. A so-called medical care pro- 
gram was approved, which depends upon the 
cooperation of States which have demon- 
strated their indisposition and disinclina- 
tion to contribute which requires a fee pay- 
ment by persons over 65 and the payment by 
the aged persons of the first $250 of medical 
expense above $250. Thereafter 80 percent 
of the cost would be paid by the administra- 
tion. Public welfare recipients need make no 
contributions. Persons with incomes of 
$2,500 annually would be ineligible. In view 
of the fact that 60 percent of our 16 million 
persons over 65 years of age have incomes of 
less than $1,000 per annum, this plan was a 
cruel hoax. 

President Kennedy has recommended that 
men as well as women be eligible at the age 
of 62 for benefits, but that their benefit pay- 
ments be proportionately reduced. The suc- 
cess of the liberal proposal depends, in my 
opinion, on the influence of the President 
on the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee and upon the Senators. With 
assistance from the public and with the 
President going to the airwaves to advise the 
people to call upon the recalcitrant Members 
to support a Forand-type bill, we have hope 
of success. With the Rules Committee re- 
organized, a rule permitting floor amendment 
can be acted upon in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the House may be able to work its 
will. 

I do not talk of other liberal programs, 
such as immigration, civil rights, migratory 
and Mexican labor unemployment, insurance 
with dependency benefits, or foreign aid. 
This is part of our program: We are on the 
way to new frontiers and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will play its role in a diminishing 
world with the programs to provide for ex- 
panding human problems. 





Whitewater Register Speaks Out for 
Local as Well as National Fiscal 
_ Prudence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Whitewater Register, of Whitewater, 
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Wis., has hammered away long and well 
on the importance of economy in gov- 
ernment. In a recent editorial, this out- 
standing weekly paper related State and 
local to national fiscal prudence, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orD, as follows: 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


WILLIAM ProxmireE, in his January report 
from Washington, says he will be “fighting 
hard for bills which are in the best interests 
of the people of Wisconsin and the Nation.” 

He says one important proposal he’ll be 
pushing for is economy in government. He 
writes “Through every day of the new Con- 
gress I will be giving the closest scrutiny to 
proposals for spending the taxpayers’ money 
to be sure that they are completely justified. 
The more I see of Washington Government, 
the more convinced I become that it is es- 
sential that we keep Federal spending down.” 

We're with the Senator and believe this 
same philosophy also must apply to the 
State and local units of government. As a 
community, as a State and as a Nation we 
must wake up to the fact that we can’t have 

we want. Most of us practice 
some kind of economy in our family budget- 
ing. This same procedure must carry over 
into government. 





The Country Doctor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the coun- 
try doctor is a cherished American insti- 
tution, especially in the rural areas of 
America. Throughout the years, in good 
weather and foul; in summer and 
winter; through sleet, rain, snow, and 
storm the country doctor has made his 
way up and down the highways and by- 
ways of America ministering to the ail- 
ing and mending the broken. Slowly 
the community hospital and the small 
local clinic is lessening the burdens of 
the country doctor and improving the 
health protection of our smaller towns 
and rural areas but there still remains 
much to be done by the country doctor 
who carrys his little black mercy bag 
and goes to the homes of those unable 
to visit his office or reach a hospital or 
clinic. 

Out in South Dakota, one of these 
great humanitarian doctors was Dr. L. 
R. Elward of Doland. He has now 
passed on to his lasting reward but the 
memory of his ministrations lives on to 
pay tribute to his service. His widow, 
Nelle Elward, has written a poem in his 
memory which so completely grasps and 
reveals the life and service of the coun- 
try doctor that I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Tue Country Docror 
(By Nelle Elward) 


The “old country doctor,” 

As they are called, 

Are rapidly departing 

from this earthly hall. 

Their service to mankind 
Ailing and sore, 

Will build a fine shrine 

Of memories galore. 

There’s one I know well, 
Many stories could tell 

Of the struggles and strife 
Racing death to save life. 
Through blizzards and storms 
Towed by horses forlorn, 
Midnight races with the stork, 
Was not modern day sport. 
He was counselor and friend, 
Always ready to defend 

The rights of mankind 
Whether physical or mind. 

He served by his presence, 

His wit and with pills, 

Ever willing to serve them 
Though some forget the bill. 
Half a century he served, 
From his duty ne’er swerved 
On Christmas Day of 1960 

All life service ended quickly. 
His call came at noon, 

It seemed all too soon, 

But God said: “Well done, 
Your crown you have won.” 
As a result of a constant flash 
On the memory of a devoted wife, 
After 64 years of togetherness, 
Evolves this little poem of reverence. 





The Civil War Centennial Observances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Des Moines 
Register on Saturday, January 28, 1961, 
concerning the republishing of Harper’s 
Weekly of the Civil War years in connec- 
tion with the Civil War centennial ob- 
servances. _ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A BRILLIANT PUBLISHING IDEA 

David E. Archie, editor and publisher of 
the Iowan magazine, and his father, W. D. 
Archie, publisher of the Shenandoah Sen- 
tinel, are carrying out what seems to us the 
most interesting idea yet for the Civil War 
centennial observances. They are republish- 
ing Harper’s Weekly of the Civil War years. 

The magazine is being reprinted by offset 
lithography, duplicating the type and the 
famous Harper’s Weekly woodcuts exactly 
as they appeared 100 years ago. A commen- 
tary by James Robertson, editor of Civil 
War Quarterly, accompanies each weekly 
issue. 

You can subscribe to Harper’s Weekly, 
therefore, and’ read news of the Civil War 
years just as it was reported 100 years ago. 
The reissues began with the reprint of the 
Dec. 29, 1860, edition and will continue 
through 1865. The price is $12 per year, for 
52 issues. The publishing organization is 
Living History, Inc., Box 446, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 
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Harper’s Weekly was the outstanding maga- 
zine of its day and probably had the best 
coverage of the Civil War of any northern 
publication. It is fascinating reading today. 
In the issues now being delivered to sub- 
scribers, the early stages of the southern 
secession movement are being reported, in- 
cluding the ruckus around the Charleston, 
S.C., forts and the seizure of the Baton 
Rouge arsenal by State troops of Louisiana. 

“Great Expectations” by Charles Dickens 
is running serially. There are frequent. 
news items about the formation of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Cabinet. 

The reproduction is surprisingly clear and 
easy to read. The idea was a brilliant one, 
and the Archies are carrying it out splen- 
didly. W.D. Archie, who is chairman of the 
Iowa Civil War Centennial Commission, has 
given Iowa a place of honor in the Civil 
War centennial. 





A Half Century of Service by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Half Century of Service—Well 
Done, Mr. Eisenhower,” published in the 
San Diego Union, San Diego, Calif., for 
January 21, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,; 
as follows: 


HALF CENTURY OF BERVICE—WELL DONE, Mr. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower yesterday turned 
over the reins of Government ef the might- 
jest nation on earth to John F. Kennedy. 


Thousands cheered them as they rode side 
by side down Pennsylvania Avenue—the 
aging soldier-hero, and the young, vigorous, 
but so far untried man who succeeds him in 
the Nation’s highest office. 

Back of Mr. Eisenhower’s famous smile as 
he returned the crowd’s greeting one could 
imagine q great feeling of peace, perhaps not 
unmixed with satisfaction. Peace, because 
for the first time in more than half a century 
of service to his country, he could be his 
own man, free to live his life as he chose. 
Satisfaction, because he could look back 
through the years, knowing that he had 
served his country well, and to the best of 
his ability. 

From the time in 1911 when he entered 
West Point, until his resignation in 1952 to 
run for President, Mr. Eisenhower was ,& 
soldier—a soldier’s soldier. He rose to com- 
mand the greatest armed force the world has 
ever seen; he battered the armies of Hitler 
and Mussolini into submission; then came a 
brief respite from military duties when the 
five-star general served as president. of Co- 
lumbia University, after which he headed 
the NATO forces in Burope. 

Then followed the greatest service of all: 
The people of the United States chose Mr. 
Eisenhower to be their President. His elec- 
tion, then reelection, were by tremendous 
majorities. He brought the Korean war to 
an end; he fulfilled his pledges to the people; 
he kept the United States strong through 
the years of the cold war; he made friends 
for us around the globe; he kept a firm curb 
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on the inroads of a growing atheistic com- 
munism. 

In the campaign for his successor, Mr. Ei- 
senhower supported Vice President Nixon. 
When Mr. Kennedy won, President Eisen- 
hower was not bitter. His message of con- 
gratulation was warm and honest. The 
people had spoken—like a good soldier he 
accepted the verdict without rancor. 

He assured Mr. Kennedy personally that 
he would do all in his power to make the 
transition of Government smooth; the new 
President would not be suddenly confronted 
with problems of which he had no warning. 
Mr. Eisenhower even agreed to take on fur- 
ther duties for the new administration if 
his experience and abilities were needed. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is a great. man, be- 
loved by millions throughout the world, and 
respected by his enemies, the power-hungry 
men in Moscow and Peiping. 

His retirement after more than half a cen- 
tury, in the service of our country is well 
earned. We wish for him many, many happy 
years in which to enjoy it. 

And to Mr. Kennedy, we wish him fullest 
success as President, with the fervent hope 
that he will creditably fill the shoes of the 
great man he is succeeding. 





Beloit Daily News on Economy in 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
“January 12, an excellent editorial on 
economy in government appeared in the 
Beloit Daily News. The News has a 
well-earned reputation in southern Wis- 
consin-for dedication to efficient and 
economical government. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ovr Tuetrry SENATOR 


Senator Wittmm Proxmire, Wisconsin 
Democrat, who last year had the temerity 
to beard the mighty Senator LrNpon JoHN- 
son of Texas, the Vice President-elect, on 
the Senate floor, now has declared in no 
uncertain terms his reaction to a task: report 
submitted by a Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology economist to President-elect 
John F. Kennedy advocating deficit spending. 

The Senator, who termed such spending 
wasteful, warned that the incoming admin- 
istration will have trouble enough winning 
support for necessary expenditures without 
attempting to promote projects entailing 
spending for “spending sake.” 

What makes the Senator’s remarks the 
more interesting is not because he is a 
Democrat, though he may be stepping on 
several sacred toes, but because some years 
ago he was accused of introducing bills in 
the Senate which would have added several 
billions of dollars annually to the Govern- 
ment budget. This the Senator has denied 
vehemently. 

The Wisconsin Senator’s particular target 
was the recommendation made by the task 
force headed by Dr. Paul Samuelson which 
advised Mr. Kennedy to stimulate the econ- 
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omy by spending an extra $3 to $5 billion, 
with a temporary tax cut later if spending 
does not bring the anticipated improvement 
in the economy. 

Senator Proxmire said he expected the 
President-elect would ignore the Samuelson 
report. He based this belief on Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s appointments, which, he declared, 
reflect a responsible fiscal policy opposed to 
excessive Government spending and big Fed- 
eral deficits. 

In the opinion of the Senator, the Sam- 
uelson report was released by Mr. Kennedy 
as a trial balloon to get public and congres- 
sional reaction. 

Senator PRoxMIRE was quick to respond, 
asserting, “I hereby serve notice of my reac- 
tion. The Samuelson suggestions mean a 
deliberately planned deficit and a big one. 
I object to them vigorously.” 

The Wisconsin Senator charged that Sam- 
uelson’s pump-priming plan was based on 
that erratic, unsure, feeble reed—the ability 
of economists to forecast the future. 

Expanding on this theme, he declared, 
“A spending program calculated to stop a 
coming recession depends on the terribly 
undependable art of economic forecasting 
which is about as advanced a science as 
phrenology—that happy refuge of rogues who 
read your character by feeling the bumps on 
your head.” 

We sincerely hope. that Senator ProxMirE 
doesn’t end up with some extra head bumps 
inflicted by prognosticating economists, of 
which the Nation now seems to have an 
abundance. 





President Kennedy Challenges the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp a_ thoughtful editorial entitled 
“President Kennedy Challenges the Na- 
tion” from the Michigan Chronicle of 
January 28, 1961. 

That distinguished newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation in the Detroit area has 
come up with a careful assessment of 
our President’s remarks in his inaugural 
message which I feel is well deserving 
of insertion into the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY CHALLENGES THE NATION 


President John Fitzgerald Kennedy took 
office last week with the admonition that 
Americans ask themselves what they can 
do for their country rather than what their 
country can do for them. 

With these words the President dispelled 
all question as to whether the return of the 
Democrats to the White House under his 
leadership portends .a massive Federal give- 
away program or intensification of the trend 
toward a welfare state. Thus was continued 
the theme of the challenge of the new fron- 
tiers which the then Democratic Party nom- 
inee first enunciated last summer in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum. 

The President’s message, relatively brief 
when compared to similar messages -which 
have been delivered at Presidential inaugu- 
rations, was obviously designed to raise the 
sights of Americans to the high ground of 
policy and philosophy which must underlie 
any meaningful action without spelling out 
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in detail, or calling names and places in 
connection with problems with which all 
Americans are familiar, and about which 
they are no little apprehensive. 

In proud recognition of his own youth 
and the youthful character of the adminis- 
tration he leads, the President said: “Let the 
word go forth from this time and place, to 
friend and foe alike, that the torch has 
been passed to a new generation of Amer- 
icans—born in this century, tempered by 
war, disciplined by a cold and bitter peace, 
proud of our ancient heritage—and unwil- 
ling to witness or permit the slow undoing 
of those human rights to which this Nation 
has always been committed, and to which 
we are committed today.” 

The unmistakable reference here to domes- 
tic issues which have challenged the Nation 
so sorely in the last decade and the determi- 
nation of the new Fresident to view these is- 
sues and their solutions in the framework of 
the 1960’s and not the 19th century, would 
seem to provide the answer as to how he 
plans to tackle desegregation, civil rights, the 
sagging economy, and national defense. 

For those who say the solutions to national 
and world problems require time, modera- 
tion, and conservative slowness, the Presi- 
dent gave clear answer. “All this will not be 
finished in the first hundred days. Nor will 
it be finished in the first thousand days, nor 
in the life of this administration, nor even 
perhaps in our lifetime on this planet. But 
let us begin, he said.” 

With the clarity and obvious depth the 
American people have grown accustomed to 
hearing from the new President after one of 
the longest campaigns in history, he sug- 
gested a bold course of participation in the 
world’s problems as a means of projecting 
American leadership and preserving peace. 

By so stating he rejected withdrawal and 
isolationism as inadequate to meet the chal- 
lenge of the ideological conflicts in the world 
today. 

The President’s message offered a combina- 
tion of hope and action which will require 
sacrifices. It was not a “sweetness and light” 
message, and throughout, it recognized and 
acknowledged the serious and dangerous 
challenge which faces our Nation today. It 
deliberately avoided minimizing these dan- 
gers or deceiving the people of this Nation 
or the world. 

Through it all, Americans are brought face 
to face with their individual and group re- 
sponsibilities. 





The Late Honorable Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
along with all other Members who had 
the good fortune to know him well, I was 
saddened by the sudden and unexpected 
death of our colleague, the Honorable 
E. Ke1TH THomson, who had been elected 
as a Member of the U.S. Senate begin- 
ning with the 87th Congress. 

I first came to know KEITH THOMSON 
when he was assigned to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. He worked closely 
with me during his service there and had 
a real and abiding interest in the welfare 
of our veterans. He was a hard-working 
member of our committee and we were 
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all sorry to lose him when he was re- 
assigned to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He had a distinguished war record 
when he commanded the 2d Battalion, 
362d Infantry Regiment of the 91st Divi- 
sion during World War II. In addition 
to winning the Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge, he was awarded the Purple Heart, 
Legion of Merit, Bronze Star for heroic 
achievement in action, and the Italian 
Cross of Valor. 

To his lovely wife and his three sons I 
extend my deepest sympathy in their 
great loss and feel that all of us who 
were privileged to know him share in 
this loss as well. 





Phillips-Van Heusen Corp.’s Expansion 
Plans in Arkansas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
while I was visiting with my constituents 
in Arkansas last fall, I had occasion to 
take a tour of the Phillips-Van Heusen 
Corp. shirt plant at Brinkley. I was 
very favorably impressed with the effi- 
ciency of this plant and the enthusiasm 
of the workers. The plant has made a 
substantial contribution to the economy 
of the Brinkley area, and the officials of 
the corporation have no regrets for their 
decision to locate a plant in this town. 

The corporation is now in the process 
of constructing additional plants at. Des 
Are and Augusta. This action is a testi- 
monial to the attitude of the corporation 
officials toward Arkansas, and I am very 
pleased that they are satisfied with what 
my State has to offer. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Arkansas Democrat con- 
cerning the corporation’s expansion 
plans be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PHILLIPS-VAN HEUSEN OFFICIAL Says SHIRT 
COMPANY’s EXPANSIONS SHOW ENTHUSIASM 
FOR STATE 

(By Maurice Moore) 

Des Arc.—Seven years ago the Phillips-Van 
Heusen Corp.—shirtmakers for more than 
a century—selected Arkansas as a new fron- 
tier for its garment industry. 

The decision to locate a plant in Brinkley 
wasn’t made quickly. Company officials 
visited many States and compared notes. 
They decided Arkansas—and Brinkley— 
would fit into their well-established oper- 
ation. 

Today they are proud of their foresight— 
best described by company Officials as a wise 
move, 

Growth of this first plant has gone far 
beyond expectations. There have been two 
expansions, one of which established Brink- 
ley as the shipping headquarters for the en- 
tire corporation. The latest enlargement 
was completed recently. 
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The original plant employed 250 at the 
peak. Some 425 persons are on the 1961 
payroll, 

Now Phillips-Van Heusen has gone be- 
yond Brinkley. 

Two more cities in east central Arkansas 
will become part of the family which.includes 
six plants in its headquarters State of Penn- 
sylvania and three in Alabama. 

Announcement was made last summer that 
sister plants to the one at Brinkley would be 
built in neighboring Des Arc and Augusta. 

Ground was broken last week at Des Arc 
for a factory expected to be in operation in 
June. Its work force will build up to a 
capacity of 250. Soon between 50 and 75 
trainees wil start learning the art of dress 
shirt making in a pilot plant in the Des Arc 
business district. 

The paperwork is being prepared for the 
Augusta facility, which will probably be 
built in 1962. 

So if all goes well on the business front 
in the next few years, Phillips-Van Heusen 
will employ between 1,000 and 1,200 Arkan- 
sans, mostly women: 

William E. Delker, of Pottsville, Pa., gen- 
eral factory manager for the internationally 
known company, said the Arkansas work 
force will represent 30 percent of the total 
employees in the system. 

Delker, who has worked for Phillips-Van 
Heusen in virtually every capacity for 36 
years, emphasized that the corporation’s. ex- 
pansion program demonstrates the confi- 
dence in Arkansas. 

“We feel we made @ wise move coming to 
this State,” he declared. -When we decided 
to expand our operations in the 1950’s, we 
realized the Nation’s population was shifting 
toward the South and the west coast, and 
we felt that Arkansas; was the hub. 

“Expansion in sales warranted our making 
Brinkley our shipping -center,’” Delker said. 
“We like to locate in small towns because 
we feel we can help them grow.” 

Delker explained he did not think present 
business conditions will affect plans for the 
Augusta plant. 

“We are in the midst of a slight recession 
but it’s only a temporary thing and it gen- 
erally hasn’t affected us too much,” he 
emphasized. 

“The success of our Brinkley operation 
has gone beyond expectations. Two ex- 
pansions show that. Now the company is 
happy to come to Des Arc. We expect it to 
be one of our best plants. 

Delker said his company was impressed 
with the type of people in Arkansas. 

“Many of our competitors have asked us 
why we came to Arkansas. Our answer is 
sinyple. We like it here—we like the peo- 
ple—we like the way they work—and there 
is a good industrial atmosphere.” 

The, Brinkley plant produces 700 dozen 
shirts daily. Des Arc will turn our 500 dozen 
daily when it reaches peak production. 
While 85 percent of the workers at. Brinkley 
are women, the Des Arc facility will be 
manned by 95 percent. 

Citizens of Des Arc voted a $240,000 bond 
issue to finance construction of the factory. 
Augusta citizens have approved a $160,000 
bond issue. 

One long-time resident expressed his feel- 
ings this way: “The plant will mean that 
Des Arc will start growing and become a 
city.” 

Des: Arc and Augusta were among five 
cities considered for plants. Months of ne- 
gotiations paid off and last June Phillips- 
Van Heusen made the formal announcement. 

The Rock Steel Building Co. of Little Rock 
is constructing the plant here. It will be 
one of most modern in the Phillips-Van 
Heusen system with 41,356 square feet of 
floor space. The architect is Richard Groh, 
of Little Rock. 
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The plant is expected to be ready for pro- 
duction 6 months hence. Then Des Are is 
planning one of the biggest celebrations in 
its history. 

One of the city’s industrial leaders who 
hel start. the negotiations said, “I’m so 
enthused I’m going to count every brick they 
put into the plant.” 





The Spider Spins His Web 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, L 
have been proud that the community 
newspapers of my district have been 
maintaining an active interest in world 
affairs in their editoriz] pages. The 
January 26, 1961, issue of the Des Plaines 
Valley News has a striking commentary 
on a most important problem, and IL 
believe it reflects the deep-rooted think- 
ing of the American public. The article 
follows: 


THE Spiper Spins His WEB 


Every reader no doubt is. familiar with 
the tale of the spider and the fly. 

Our new President, Kennedy, exchanged 
notes of peace and friendship with. Russia's 
Premier Khrushchev soon after he became 
the Chief Executive of the United States. 

Like the tale of the spider and the fly, 
the Russian Premier's “peaches. and cream” 
approach has a sinister purpose. 

For on January 17, Khrushchev told a 
general meeting of the Moscow party organ~ 
izations just. what he meant by ““coex- 
istence.”” We quote directly from the. 20,000- 
word Khrushchev speech printed in, the 
Kommunist of Moscow, Russia: 


WHAT COEXISTENCE MEANS TO RUSSIA 


“The policy of peaceful coexistence facili- 
tates the activity of the Communist Party 
and other progressive organizations of the 
working class in capitalistic countries * * * 
and contributes to the success of the na- 
tional liberation movement. The policy of 
peaceful coexistence is thus * * * a form 
of intense struggle between the: proletariat 
and the aggressive forces of imperialism in 
the world arena.” 

Khrushchev describes the policy of peace- 
ful coexistence as but one of the factors 
which make for the world victory of com- 
munism. This victory, Khrushchev holds, is 
not far off. 

Continuing the translation: “The fight for 
disarmament is an active fight against im- 
perialism, a fight for narrowing its war 
potential. 

“It is our task. to: raise insurmountable 
obstacles to imperialist attempts to prepare 
for war.” 

In this same speech, Khrushchev gives full 
support to the fighting in Algeria, referring 
to. it as a “sacred war,” and saying, “We 
recognize such wars. We have helped and 
shall go on helping people fighting for their 
freedom.” 

Cuba was praised for spreading the doctrine 
of the revolution. Africa, too, was men- 
tioned. “Fascist dungeons in the Union of 
South Africa will crumble to dust. Rhodesia, 
Uganda, and other parts of Africa will soon 
be free.” 

Can these nations achieve their own des- 
tiny? Khrushchev branded any such asser- 
tion as “an outright lie.” 
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Khrushchev forecast the triumph of com- 
munism as not far off and was confident that 
the Soviet Union would outproduce the 
United States in the not too distant future. 

The victory over United States would be 
an important factor in assuring the victory 
of world communism, he declares. 

PREACH FREEDOM—PRACTICE TYRANNY 


No mention was made in the speech of 
the Soviet colonies in Hungary, Estonia, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, North 
Korea, Mongolia, and the suppression used 
in tyrannizing the peoples of these nations. 

Why should Moscow change its policy of 
coexistence if Russia can add government 
after government under its domination with- 
out losing a single Russian man by merely 
shipping the rebels armament and military 
aid? Even volunteers are promised those 
rebels who are willing to join the commu- 
nistic camp. 

Americans are proud of their right of free 
speech to the extent of defending even the 
Communists ranting revolution within our 
land. Yet the first thing the Communists do 
when the nation revolts is to throttle that 
right and throw in jail, without court jJudg- 
ment, any person who even dares criticize the 
government methods. 

Note the method in Cuba, in Hungary, 
in Ghana. 

Americans are proud of their right in free- 
dom of belief. Yet, even Castro now is fight- 
ing with the church. In every land under 
the communistic yoke, the church, regard- 
less of its denomination, is outlawed. 

Union workers are proud of their gains, 
of their right to strike. Workers in any 
communistic nation are unable to strike— 
for to strike against the nation is to sign 
a death warrant. 

Americans believe that the troubles that 
the African and Asian colonies have in their 
process Of evolution is due to democratic 
changes. The truth is that the “evolution” 
is merely a part of the Russian plan to keep 
our military power off balance so that the 
Russian Army can arm itself to the utmost 
in the coming world struggle with the United 
States. 

Note-the speed with which Russia sent in 
military aid and agents when Belgium al- 
lowed an African nation its freedom. Note 
the ahipments of Russian arms to Cuba, to 
Laos, to China, to North Korea, to Egypt, and 
Africa. 

Then note the ranting when the United 
States ships arms to any nation. 

The simple fact is that Khrushchev is play- 
ing the part of the spider and is spinning 
the ways of Russian deceit, will ask for a 
summit web, hoping that the American fly, 
new in the meeting and thus allow Russia 
the time it needs to become the strongest 
nation and the. only ruling government on 
this earth, if not the planets, too. 

Khrushchev offering peace is like the spider 
offering security in its web to the unwary 
fly. 





February 4 Marks the 20th Anniversary 
of the United Service Organizations, 
Inc. (USO) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


» Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, to the of- 
ficers and members of the National 
Council of the United Service Organiza- 
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tions on the occasion of their 20th anni- 
versary, I extend cordial greetings. 

This is an appropriate time, indeed, 
for public officials, and all of America 
for that -matter, to express heartfelt 
thanks to the USO for its compassionate 
assistance to the members of our Armed 
Forces who are stationed within our 
country and around the world. The 
USO has built-a record that will con- 
tinue to be a proud American tradition. 
It has ministered to the religious, moral, 
recreational, and welfare needs of the 
men and women in our armed forces. It 
has brought them a home away from 
home wherever they have been stationed. 
The 20th anniversary of the USO should 
be a time of grateful thanks to this out- 
standing organization. 





Defense Production and Depressed Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled ‘‘Defense Dollars and 
Demagogery,” published in the Los 
Angeles Times of Sunday, February 5, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dsrense DOLLARS AND DEMAGOGERY 


President Kennedy is being more cautious 
than Candidate Kennedy in suggesting doses 
of defense business as a cure for chronic un- 
employment areas. Nevertheless, his eco- 
nomic message to Congress last week has 
again raised fears that defense spending may 
be misused as a relief measure. 

NEW YORK STATEMENT 


Last September Mr. Kennedy told aircraft 
workers in New York State that he favors 
fair allocation of defense contracts through- 
out the Nation. “I think,” he said, “that we 
can use defense contracts to strengtheh the 
economy as well as to strengthen the 
country.” 

His remarks, made in a State actively seek- 
ing more Government contracts, stirred up a 
furor. He subsequently said, in Los Angeles, 
that “the suggestion that I would use the 
Office of the Presidency in these critical times 
to move defense plants back East is pure 
political demagogery.” 

This impassioned disavowal calmed appre- 
hensions until last Thursday, when President 
Kennedy returned to the subject, and spoke 
of helping to create new jobs in chronic areas 
of unemployment by bringing in new private 
industries. 

“It would be anomalous,” said the Presi- 
dent, “for the Government to urge these 
locations on private industry while ignoring 
these areas in the location of its own activi- 
ties.” . 

Then, rather ominously, he said that he 
had directed the Secretaries of Defense and 
Labor to take “prompt steps to improve the 
machinery by which Federal contracts can 
be channeled to firms located in labor-sur- 
plus areas.” 
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PORK BARREL POSSIBILITY 


If it is demagogic to assume that the ad- 
ministration is harboring any. notions of 
making defense procurement a pork barrel, 
it is a fact that this has already occurred 
to several Senators representing States covet- 
ing the missile and aircraft production in 
California. 

The latest blast was by Senator BuTLer, of 
Maryland, who asked Congress last week to 
investigate why California “gets such a high 
percentage of awards” for military produc- 
tion. “Granted, its weather is wonderful,” 
Senator BuTLer argued. “California’s moon- 
beams and sunshine are not sufficient unto 
themselves to account for garnering of nearly 
one-third of all Government procurement 
contracts.” 

We can save Congress the trouble of 
humoring the Senator. Sunshine, that is to 
say fair weather, was one reason that south- 
ern California originally became the center 
of aircraft manufacture. Since then, how- 
ever, a huge production and research com- 
plex has developed, including the vast and 
elaborate system of satellite subcontractors. 
It was in this way that the electronics in- 
dustry came to be concentrated here. And 
it is why, with the transition from aircraft 
to missiles, that southern California re- 
mained the major arsenal. 

Neither sunshine nor moonbeams, nor 
friendly generals and admirals, as Senator 
BUTLER suggests, are the causes for the con- 
tinued allocation of Government business 
to this State. The reasons are that it is the 
most efficient and eeonomical means of pro- 
viding the Nation's air arms. 

DISPERSED FACILITIES 


The facts of the matter are that each of 
the Southland’s major airframe firms has 
branch plants throughout the country. 
When the Defense Department ordered 23 
new transports for greater airlift from Lock- 
heed last week, the order went not to Bur- 
bank but to Marietta, Ga. 

Defense production facilities are probably 
dispersed now almost as efficiently as they 
can be and as mueh as they need be from 
the standpoint of vulnerability. 

The present defense appropriation statute 
specifically provides, as Senator KucHEL 
pointed out, that none of the funds can be 
used to make up imereased costs resulting 
from contracts “made for the purpose of re- 
lieving economic dislocations.” 

Yet Senator Buriae, if not President Ken- 
nedy, would not only move defense produc- 
tion from its center of greatest efficiency, 
but also cause more unemployment here 
while trying to create jobs elsewhere. 

The problems of the depressed areas of 
unemployment require immediate and sound 
answers. But the shuffling of defense con- 
tracts is a dangerous and expensive way to 
find a solution. 





Keith Thomson: Dedicated 
Public Servant 


SPEECH 


OP 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult for me to speak of the passing of 
our colleague, KEITH THOMSON. We 
first came to Congress together back in 
the 84th Congress. I worked with him 
on many matters, and was deeply appre- 
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ciative of his profound knowledge of 
happenings in Congress. He had a deep 
and sincere interest in the welfare of his 
country as well as his great State of 
Wyoming. He had a magnificent dedi- 
cation to service, as was evidenced by 
the many hours of overtime he worked 
at his duties in Congress. 

The country and his State have lost a 
great, dedicated public servant, and I was 
shocked at the news of his untimely pass- 
ing just as he was reaching another high 
rung in the ladder of his success. 

I join his many friends and colleagues 
in extending deep sympathy to his wife 
and family. Their loss is shared by all 
who knew and worked with him. 





Mr. K.’s Mistaken Time Scale 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I call your attention to a significant 
and timely editorial appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor on Monday, 
January 30, 1961: 

Mr. K.’s MISTAKEN TIME SCALE 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev and other 
Communist leaders often exude suave and 
unquestioning confidence that their forms 
of dictatorship and collectivism will ulti- 
mately take control throughout the world as 
if through some inexorable processes of 
history. 

An example was Mr. K.’s assertion in sum- 
ming up e Moscow world conference of 
Communist Parties, that communism’s 
economic system eventually will outproduee 
the West and that then “the most inveterate 
skeptics” will embrace the Marxist formula. 

This seems for one thing to accept the 
premise that production of material goods 
is “the be-all and end-all” of existence. 
And to peoples emerging from a primitive 
struggle to wring a living from the earth 
this may seem to be so. Advanced and 
comfortable civilizations should not forget 
that one of the first freedoms is the freedom 
to eat. 

Until men have assured themselves of the 
necessities, including shelter and protection, 
they are somewhat dependent, whether on a 
feudal lord or a functionary of the prole- 
tarian state. To the onetime serf or ex- 
ploited factory worker the hand that offers 
literacy, paternalistic benefits and participa- 
tion in a shop council may appear to come 
from the summit of economic evolution. 

But what Mr. Khrushchev, Chairman Mao 
and others fall to appraise is that the cap- 
italism they scorn has risen from the selfish 
cruelty Marx abhorred tnto modern forms 
which allow a broader participation in own- 
ership, control, and enjoyment of productive 
goods than the 19th century envisaged. 

That freedom of enterprise has blossomed 
in Western countries into an individualism 
that makés possible the spread of political 
rights which the Communist apparatus, with 
its new oligarchy in place of an old, simply 
falls to comprehend. In that sense as well 
as in the mounting material production 
which Russia and Red China fain would 
imitate, the free world is at least. a century 
or more ahead. 
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‘Free and democratic civilizations should 
not forget the implications of this time scale 
any more than Marx-filled theorists should 
misread it. The gap between the fortunate 
countries and underdeveloped ones is more 
than a matter of steel plows and spinning 
frames; it isa matter of eons of education 
and a subtle exchange of understanding and 
appreciation. 

The significance of Mr. Khrushchev’s de- 
scription of Latin America as “an active 
volcano” should not be missed. For wher- 
ever extremes of poverty and privilege lie 
side by side, the full meanings of freedom 
are not being realized, and there danger 
dwells. So does it dwell in the repressions 
communism imposes on its iron-ringed 
satrapies while it denounces a disappearing 
colonialism. 

A few objective scholars permitted to look 
outside the Soviet Union have recognized 
that free enterprise is not falling apart as 
Marx and Stalin predicted it would. And a 
few visitors to that realm and to Communist 
China report a drabness which is not wholly 
the product of the system but is not notably 
relieved by it either. One of them, Herbert 
Stein, has ventured, “It seems to me that 
the release of the individual human spirit to 
express and enjoy itself is the great thing the 
West has to offer to the world.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of February 4, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce AtGrR, Fifth District, 
Texas, Feb. 4, 1961) 


The Rules Committee enlargement from 12 
to 15 (see three preceding newsletters) was 
a victory for Speaker RayBurn and the rad- 
ical Democratic House leadership. Liberal 
(radical) domination of the Rules Commit- 
tee assures quicker and easier programing of 
the President’s program for House consider- 
ation. The close vote, 217 to 212 (for: 195 
Democrats, 22 Republicans; against: 64 Dem- 
ocrats, 148 Republicans) also heralds end- 
less close battles on the House floor over the 
controversial issues, particularly since the 
administration and the House leadership 
pressured many Members to vote for the 
change. .It was a historic debate. Only 4 
Members of the 437 Members were absent 
(there are 2 vacancies; 2: Members left hos- 
pital beds to be present). 

Excerpts from debate include: 

Kiipay, of Texas: “The Committee on Rules 
should consist of an uneven number of mem- 
bers to prevent the existing stalemate of the 
votes.” 

Brown, of Ohio: “Misinformation, misrep- 
resentation, falsehoods, and slander have 
been directed against the committee.” 

Curtis, of Missouri: “The Rules Commit- 
tee unfairly and improperly has been made 
to appear to be the whipping boy when the 
majority could at all times have worked 
their will and brought legislation to the floor. 
The Rules Committee does not possess the 
power and has not possessed- the power to 
keep legislation off the floor of the House.” 

SmirH, of Virginia: “The ADA (Americans 
for Democratic Action) claim credit for all 
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this ruckus that is going on now. Fifteen 
thousand bills were introduced in the last 
Congress and 90 percent died in House com- 
mittees while the Rules Committee only 
neglected to report 10 percent of the bills 
that came before them. Why not wait until 
the Rules Committee refused to give a rule 
to make a change, instead of now?” 

ARENDS, Of Illinois: “It is proposed here to 
convert a screening committee, a senior de- 
liberative committee, into a rubber stamp 
committee for whatever our new President 
may propose, and subject to the dictates of 
the Speaker.” 

Minter Of New York (quoting President 
Kennedy from the day before): “‘A Presi- 
dent and a Congress who hold each other in 
mutual respect will not permit nor attempt 
any trespass’; in the absence of threats, 
promises, coercions, and distortions, I really 
believe this resolution would today be de- 
feated if every Member followed the voice 
that whispers within him.” 

WALTERS, of Pennsylvania: “We must stand 
back of the President of the United States. 
We must not fail the United States and her 
leader in our vote today.” 

Jupp, of Minnesota: “I do not know when 
any President of the United States, whether 
now or old, was ever given any authority to 
make commitments or to announce pro- 
grams that amount to commands to the leg- 
islative branch of the U.S. Government. The 
proposal has real dangers. It is a calculated 
assault on the whole committee system, 
which is the best yet devised for providing 
careful consideration and study of legisla- 
tion.” 

HALLECcK, of Indiana: “It is unwise, unjus- 
tified, untimely, unnecessary, and therefore 
insupportable. This present effort proceeds 
first on a false assertion and second on a false 
assumption. The false assertion is that in 
the last Congress the Committee on Rules 
did roadblock legislation. The false assump- 
tion is that we Republicans are going to be 
obstructionists just for obstruction’s sake. 
This is not true.” 

RaysBurn, of Texas: “We have elected to the 
Presidency a new leader. He is going to have 
a program that he thinks will be in the inter- 
est of and for the benefit of the American 
people. Let us move this program. Let us 
be sure we can move it. And the only way 
that we can be sure that this program will 
move when great committees report bills, the 
only way it can move, in my opinion, my 
beloved colleagues, is to adopt this resolution 
today.” 

ALGER, of Texas: “The great danger is the 
zeal of the liberals who can and will change 
the ground rules of debate, through the 
closed or gag rule, waiving of points of order 
and prevention of amendment. I concede 
the right of the leadership to recommend the 
addition of members to the committee and 
the correctness of a 2-to-1 majority so that 
the majority party can control the program- 
ing of legislation, but I do oppose and pro- 
test the intent at this time of liberalizing 
the committee to become a rubberstamp of 
the administration’s program. The House 
must do its work independently of the ad- 
ministration and executive influence.” 

President Kennedy's state of the Union 
message and economic report form a two- 
part description of his outlook and inten- 
tions as Chief Executive. These two mes- 
sages differ markedly from those of former 
President Eisenhower. 

The state of the Union message was, at the 
least, as ominous and gloomy in on as 
any of his campaign statements. There is 
no mistaking the President’s excellent rhe- 
toric and his grasp and command of lan- 
guage. There is, however, difficulty in anal- 
ysis, as I see it, of his grasp and understand- 
ing of both our present situation, including 
the enormity of the tasks confronting us and 
of the basic structure of our economy. This, 
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in turn, makes appropriate a reevaluation by 
each person of the role of Federal Govern- 
ment in our lives, both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of it. These messages lead 
to tremendous contradictions. Yes, there is 
“national peril and national opportunity” 
just as there is tremendous pain and unhap- 
piness as against great opportunity, accom- 
plishment, and Joy in individual human life. 
So we come to the need for both understand- 
ing and the proper outlook. Many scenes in 
life are bleak or glowing with promise, de- 
pending on whose eyes behold them. 

The generalities of the state of the Union 
message were spelled out in more detail in 
the economic report. Economic report ex- 
cerpts. which particularly provoke thought 
(and which we should study against my yard- 
stick: (1) Is it a function of Federal Gov- 
ernment; and (2) can we afford it?) in- 
clude: : 

1, In the past 3% years the gap between 
what we “can” produce and what we “do” 
produce has threatened to become chronic. 
Realistic aims and goals for 1961 are to re- 
verse the downtrend in our economy, to nar- 
row the gap of unused potential, to abate the 
waste, and misery, of unemployment, and 
at the same time to maintain reasonable 
stability of the price level. 

Question: Is Federal Government intended 
either to be the judge of this matter or to 
prescribe its solution? Do we believe in 
Federal judgment and planning of our 
economy? 

2. Annual growth rate of 3.5 percent in 
the Nation’s total output is not high enough. 
Our potential growth’ rate can -and should 
be increased. 

Question: Isn’t this inferring omniscient 
judgment and too heavy reliance on Federal 
subsidy as the solution? 

8. Annual growth could have been greater; 
there could have been more employed; 
corporate profit could have been more. All 
this could have been accomplished with 
readily available manpower, materials, and 
machines without igniting inflation. How, 
when all Federal programs recommended 
more spending of money that first must be 
taken in taxes from people and industry? 

4. The problem of unused potential will 
remain. True; and so it will always be; that’s 
life and its challenge, not a reason for more 
Federal aid. 

5. This administration is pledged to a 
Federal revenue system that balances the 
budget over the years of the economic 
cycle—yielding surpluses for debt retirement 
in times of high employment that more 
than offsets the deficits which accompany 
low levels of economic activity in poor years. 
Contradictory or false—even in years of our 
Nation's highest employment, Federal spend- 
ing goes up, not down, and the possible 
surpluses evaporate. Indeed, our employ- 
ment is highest now in history and yet 
President Kennedy proposes gigantic new 
spending. _ 

6. Debt retirement at high employment 
contributes to economic growth by released 
savings for productive investment by pri- 
vate enterprise and State and local gov- 
ernments. This can be accomplished by 
reduced Federal spending, not increased 
spending as President Kennedy recom- 
mended. 

7. The President then recommends Federal 
spending programs that will put money in 
people’s hands to sustain consumer spending 
and increase aggregate demands now when 
the economy is slack. So here’s the clash: 
It is more sensible to tax, sending money to 
Washington where it is ladeled out through 
Federal programs or return it to the people’s 
hands by reduced Federal spending and tax 
cuts? 

8. We must strengthen our school lunch 
program to make the best possible nutrition 
available to every school child, regardless 
of the economic condition of his family or 
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local school district. Try the yardstick on 
this one: Is this indeed the role of the 
Federal Government? 

9. This administration will not distort the 
value of the dollar in any fashion. This is 
a commitment. Contradiction: Increased 
Federal spending will incur deficits which 
create inflation which destroys the dollar. 

My own further observations include: 
President Kennedy seems to lack a funda- 
mental understanding of the free enterprise 
economic system. Federal Government is 
not responsible for our economy nor to feed, 
clothe and house us. Government, when 
government action is needed, is best closest 
to the people. 

(2) Human rights and freedom are God 
given, not government given. Government 
aid presumes government control and the 
individual dependent on government aid is 
subject to control—this is not freedom. 

3. The dominant problem of peace and 
survival is assured by a strong defense. A 
strong defense rests on a strong economy. 
Any weakening of our free competitive en- 
terprise economic system endangers our very 
survival. 

4. Federal Government judging needs and 
proposing solutions frequently is analogous 
to the “man rocking the boat while pro- 
claiming there’s a storm at sea.” 

5. Arthur Schlesinger, Presidential assist- 
ant, provides a clue to the President’s think- 
ing perhaps in his stated belief that “a wel- 
fare state is the best defense against com- 
munism, and a welfare state is one that pro- 
vides basic elements for its citizens such as 
food, clothing, shelter, education, and op- 
portunity.” My interpretation is the re- 
verse. The welfare state is communism, 
which is a Socialist state. 

6. President Kennedy’s criticism of our 
ills might well be directed at his own party 
whieh has controlled all legislation the last 
6 years. 





The Hospital, the Community, and the 
Tragedy of Unused Medical Knowledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address delivered by Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner at the 150th anniversary 
convocation of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner served as As- 
sociate Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
from June 1, 1949, to September 1, 1950. 

Dr. Baumgartner came to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau after 12 years of service 
in the New York City health depart- 
ment, including work as a_ district 
health officer and direction, for 8 years, 
of that department’s Bureau of Child 
Hygiene. In addition to her public 
health responsibilities, she was on the 
pediatric staff of New York Hospital, 
and was Assistant Professor of Pediat- 
rics, Public Health and Preventive Med- 
icine at Cornell Medical College. 

Kansas University Alumni gave her 
their Distinguished Service Award in 
1947, and she won the American Design 
Award for creative work in designs for 
living for children in 1945. At the invi- 
tation of the French Ministry of Health, 
Dr. Baumgartner spent some time in 
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that country in 1945 as an adviser on 
child health. 

A member of the executive board of 
the American Public Health Association 
and Chairman of its Committee on 
Child Health, she is also a member of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and of the American Pediatric Society. 
In addition to her medical degree, 
which she obtained at Yale University, 
Dr. Baumgartner has a Ph. D. in public 
health, also from Yale; and an M.A. in 
bacteriology and immunology from the 
University of Kansas. At Yale, she held 
the Sterling and University fellowship 
for research; later she spent a year of 
research at the Kaiser-Wilhelm Insti- 
tute in Munich, Germany. Before en- 
gaging in public health work, she had 
several years’ experience in high schoo! 
and university teaching. 

While Associate Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Dr. Baumgartner con- 
tinued her well-known interest in school 
health services, programs for pre- 
maturely born infants and services for 
handicapped children. She was a prime 
mover in a conference of staff of the 
Children’s Bureau, Office of Education, 
and Public Health Service which out- 
lined new goals for school health pro- 
grams. The findings of this conference 
have received wide application follow- 
ing the publication of the report “Better 
Health for School-Aged Children,” 
jointly issued by the three agencies. 
THE HOSPITAL, THE COMMUNITY, AND THE 

TRADEGY OF UNUSED MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE 
(By Leona Baumgartner, M.D., commissioner 

of health, New York City) 

“The great tragedy of unused medical 
knowledge” is the apt phrase which the 
Congressman of your neighboring State of 
Rhode Island, the Honorable JoHN E. 
Focarty, has used to describe the discrep- 
ancy between what we know how to do and 
what, in fact, we are doing to protect, to 
improve the health of our people. 

There. is concern about this discrepancy. 
It is behind the turmoil going on about the 
organization, the quality, the ways to meet 
the rising costs of medical care. 

As always, turmoil leads to controversy 
and of this we have an abundance. Good 
will come of it, for controversy generates 
new ideas and the vigor to carry them out. 
This spirit even succeeds eventually in bring- 
ing up the rear guard. 

At least once before in the history of 
American medicine, serious discrepancies be- 


- tween what could be done and what was be- 


ing done produced the intellectual climate 
for reform and the vigor to carry it out. 
I am referring to the Flexner report and the 
revolution it accomplished in medical edu- 
cation. 

At that time, the concern was largely con- 
fined to the professional community. Today, 
the concern and the determination to secure 
action goes far beyond the professional 
community. 

Whether you take your readings in Boston, 
New York, or San Francisco, whether you get 
it from congressional mail, or from Harper's 
magazine, one thing is quite clear: It is the 
intent of the people to make sure that all 
Americans share more promptly and more 
equitably than they now do in the benefits 
of advancing medical knowledge. 

What may not be equally clear is that to 
accomplish this goal will require radical 
changes not only in the way medical care is 
paid for, about which so much is currently 
being said, but at least equally important 
are those changes which must be made, in 
the ways in which health and medical care 
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services are organized and delivered. It is 
not enough merely to provide more money— 
for hospitals, for union pension funds, for 
the aged or the handicapped. 

Planning how to provide better medical 
care for all—like the issues dealt with in the 
Flexner report—is a responsibility of the 
professional community. It is we who have 
a certain competence and the experience to 
write the fine print that will make possible 
the achievement of the goal of better medi- 
cal care. 

In my judgment this is a task for which 
we have not only competence but also obli- 
gation—an obligation we have not under- 
taken with sufficient courage, imagination, 
leadership or initiative. 

It will require legislative as well as ad- 
ministrative action by governmental and 
nongovernmental groups to accomplish the 
necessary changes. It will surely require 
public education to make clear why changes 
are necessary and which are desirable. It 
is part of our obligation to undertake that 
public education, to seek the legislative and 
administrative action by Government and 
to initiate and support changes in the pri- 
vate sector of our medical economy as well. 

But first of all we must have thought 
through the requirements, figured out pre- 
cisely what needs doing in order to accom- 
plish the chosen goals. Where we already 
have the authority, we must-also get on 
with the job of doing these things. As I 
understand it, that obligation is what we 
are addressing ourselves to here this morn- 
ing: What is the proper role of the hospital 
in providing better medical care for the 
American people and how can the hospital 
and the community get on with the job? 

If I have dwelt at length on generaliza- 
tions in these introductory remarks, it is 
because I have a sense of urgency, not only 
about doing the job, but also about under- 
standing clearly the relationship of our pro- 
fessional mandate and responsibility to 
what are clearly the goals of the American 
people. 

There are many things that people want 
that we do not now know how to do. We 
can’t prevent cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
and a host of other human ills. We will not 
be able to prevent them until we under- 
stand their causes or gain more insight into 
the factors associated with their occurrence. 
There is only one answer to what we don’t 
know how to do—medical research. 

But we know a great deal about how to 
modify and prevent the crippling effects of 
these illnesses. This is what we are not 
doing as well as we should. 

Two hundred and sixty thousand people 
die of cancer each year. Some 75,000 of these 
could survive if present knowledge were fully 
appHed. 

At least one-half the crippling from 
strokes, arthritis, and fractures is avoidable. 

Streptococcal sore throats rank second on 
the list of communicable diseases reported 
to the Public Health Service. Only a few 
lucky cases get the prolonged treatment that 
will protect them from heart disease. Each 
year 20,000 of the unlucky, untreated ones 
die of rheumatic fever or rheumatic heart 
disease. ‘ 

Part of the reason for this waste is the 
way the Nation’s health resources are organ- 
ized—using a 19th century health machinery 
to do a 20th century medical care job. We 
run our early disease detection programs as 
we run our fund drives, separately and by 
disease categories. And we run our diag- 
nostic and treatment services in the same 
way, @ piece here, another piece there. 
American health services today are indeed, a 
many splintered thing. 

If you are a city welfare patient in New 
York being treated for a sinus condition, for 
example, you can be seen every day for the 
sinus condition without anybody discovering 
that you have diabetes. You and members 
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of your family may be attending a half dozen 
different clinics and seeing as many doctors. 
If you are a private patient, the same thing 
can happen to you. And in either case, 
X-rays, expensive laboratory tests can be 
duplicated—and you can tell your medical 
history over and over again. This happens if 
you pay for your own care or if you are a 
welfare client. And this happens all over the 
country. 

So do we squander our resources—and in 
a time of critical shortages of nurses, tech- 
nicians, physicians, health workers of all 
kinds. 

Our vast national investment in medical 
research has indeed created the possibility 
of medical miracles. 

But the scientific observations, the creativ- 
ity which has led to these miracles has not 
been matched by similar objective observa- 
tions, by a similar ingenuity to create admin- 
istrative innovations, a similar courage to 
examine and change old ways, to make certain 
that the scientific miracles will reach all 
those, rich and poor, old and aging, whose 
health they can maintain and restore. 

The central problem here is really rather 
simple; arrangements that were quite suit- 
able to accomplish health objectives of an 
earlier era, when only relatively simple pre- 
ventive and therapeutic measures were avail- 
able, and episodic care the rule, are being 
found to be quite unsuitable for translating 
into action quickly the fruits of research; 
unsuitable for dealing with chronic illness 
and disability which are today’s leading 
health problems. The eerlier detection of 
disease, its complete diagnosis and effective 
treatment now require the coordinated use 
of many specialists, comprehensive and con- 
tinuous medical supervision over long periods 
of time and the availability of many differ- 
ent arrangements in and out of institutional 
walls to provide appropriate care for the 
patient. 

The chief weapon we have at the present 
time for dealing with most chronic illnesses 
is good medical care. The best formula we 
have found so far for delivering that kind 
of care is in dynamic, integrated services 
which carry with them built-in opportunities 
for continuing medical education and built- 
in factors for the auditing of quality on the 
highest professional level. The organiza- 
tional structure which can meet these con- 
ditions is a modern hospital linked with ade- 
quate and integrated community services. 

On the basis of experience, it seems to 
me clear that in a rational scheme of things, 
the hospital must become—as in some places 
it is already becoming—much more than a 
place you send broken bones to be mended, 
or @ place where some doctors may attend 
their patients when bedridden. It should 
be the chief community focus for an inte- 
grated network of programs for the early 
detection, prevention, diagnosis, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of disease and disability. 

The resources required to put modern 
medical care within the reach of our people 
go far beyond anything that can be packed 
into the little black satchel of any one physi- 
cian. What I have in mind is the kind of 
hospital center that will make it possible for 
all doctors, whether in private practice or 
public service, to care for their patients with 
the aid of the costly and sophisticated labo- 
ratory and engineering devices and the medi- 
cal specialities, when they are needed—and 
to call on the ancillary services which may 
be needed in nursing homes and halfway 
houses or other institutions, in the homes or 
places of work of the patients themselves. 

At the same time that the community 
looks to the hospital for more efficient ways 
of getting care, the hospital also has good 
reason to concern itself with what goes on 
in the community. Many of the forces that 
are at work to bring about rising hospital 
admission rates and rising premium costs are 
largely forces outside the hospital. 
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How can we move ahead in this direction? 
Our philosophy has out-distanced our ex- 
perimentation. There is a desperate need to 
take some of this theory and package it in 
demonstrations. This means one must eval- 
uate different ways of supplying personal 
health services, using what facilities and 
personnel are already at hand. 

Let me illustrate what I mean with two 
demonstrations initiated recently by our 
Health Department in New York City. 

The first is in the care of welfare families. 
With the help of the local: Departments of 
Health, Hospitals, and Welfare, New York 
Hospital (a voluntary hospital) and the Cor- 
nell Medical School have undertaken a proj- 
ect to provide comprehensive medical care 
in the home, office, and hospital to 1,000 fam- 
ilies on public assistance, who live in the 
area nearby. Homemaker service, and care 
in a nursing home are part of the service. 
The utilization, costs and quality of care 
provided will be compared with that received 
by a control group of 1,000 public assistance 
families in the same area receiving the same 
categories of service through the normal 
panel physician and other arrangements usu- 
ally made by the Welfare Department to 
supply medical care for their clients. 

Another demonstration, in cooperation 
with another voluntary hospital, looks to- 
ward a cooperative arrangement by which the 
hospital will participate in the staffing and 
operation of the well-child clinic, the school 
health services and adult health mainte- 
nance, early disease detection and mental 
health programs in a Health Department- 
supported District Health Center a few 
blocks from the hospital. This program will 
involve all departments of the hospital. It 
is directed at insuring better continuity of 
care through more efficient and dependable 
referrals for diagnosis and treatment, there- 
by breaking down the differentiation be- 
tween disease prevention and treatment. It 
also hopes to bring in a nearby nursing home 
and the private practitioners of the area. 
The thing we learn here will, we believe, 
have many valuable lessons for handling the 
medical problems of average families of 
average Means. 

There are other demonstrations which 
have apparently proven their usefulness in 
many parts of the country. Look at the op- 
eration of the well-known Bingham plan 
in New England and regional hospital plan 
set-up in the Rochester, N.Y., area, and 
that excellent family health program ini- 
tiated by this hospital. 

The good things that come from these and 
other demonstrations produce certain prac- 
tical, efficient ways of improving services. 
The chief point about them is that these 
communities have not only looked at some 
of their problems but are experimenting with 
ways of improving the organization of their 
personal health services—and some of the 
experimentation involves more than one geo- 
graphical area and health service in the 
community as well as in the hospital itself. 
There are leads here for reform, for the re- 
organization which the marketing and de- 
livery of personal health services need so 
desperately. 

There are many signs of ferment inside 
of hospitals, too, which need to be watched, 
copied, modified, evaluated. Let us look at 
only four. - 

1. First, is the concept of progressive 
patient care. The conventional system of 
putting a patient in a hospital bed and of- 
fering him the same service regardless of 
whether he is on a critical list or simply 
put in the hospital to get some tests, costs 
too much in dollars, staff time and unhap- 
piness for the patient who is well able to 
move around, get his own meals, etc. The 
“progressive patient care” approach must be 
expanded and accelerated. 

2. More imaginative exploration of meth- 
ods of handling hospital routines of all 
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kinds, despite the protestations of most hos- 
pital administrators. American industry has 
certainly been more ingenious in devising 
housing, servicing and feeding arrangements 
in motels and aeroplanes, than we have 
been about trying out everything from dis- 
posable sheets to frozen meals in hospitals. 
Nor are these prosaic matters as far re- 
moved from conventional medicine as it may 
seem. Using new detergent on the floors 
and in the laundry has been found to be 
one simple way of reducing stapylococcic 
infections. 

The whole field of the collection, storage, 
retrieval and use of medical information 
might be revolutionized by recent develop- 
ments in the field of information control. 
This might help solve the problems of the 
patient going from the clinic to a bed in the 
same hospital without his outpatient record 
ever getting into the hands of the doctor 
who cares for him when he is a bed patient, 
of the shortage of stenographers, the 
proverbial illegibility of physicians’ notes— 
to mame a few of the simpler problems. 

3. Further explorations of the possible 
application of electronics to the physiolog- 
ical monitoring of patients. How can we 
apply the lessons of space technology to 
everyday hospital care? If the blood pres- 
sure, temperature, pulse and respiration of 
@ monkey 100 miles in the air can be elec- 
tronically monitored from a remote ground 
station, isn’t there something useful to be 
learned about monitoring patients in hos- 
pital beds only a few feet away from a 
nursing station? 

Personally I don’t find congenial the idea 
of lying in a hospital bed all wired up for 
readings and cut off from the human hand 
and the human eye. But I find even less 
congenial, the hazards that exist and the 
accidents that can and do occur because too 
many patients today are observed neither 
by the human eye nor by electronic devices. 
Some of these technological advances might 
also give my doctor and my nurse time to 
tell me what is going on and answer more of 
my questions. 

I don’t know whether these applications 
are going to come soon or late. I do know 
that the most bizarre notions of Jules Verne 
have come to pass and even seem old- 
fashioned. 

The point is that we must create an atmos- 
phere where the most daring technical pos- 
sibilities will be explored, to the end that 
physicians, nurses and others can use their 
talents as effectively for the many, as they 
do now for the few. 

4, Ambulatory care of all kinds is in need 
of our best thinking. For too long have out- 
patient departments ef hospitals, in my 
opinion, been the stepchildren of the hos- 
pital, a kind of basement operation both 
literately and figuratively. We have sent 
them the least skilled people, the least satis- 
factory equipment, the leftovers of available 
resources. They have received the least of 
our imagination and almost none of our 
enthusiasm. ; 

The dingy, dreary, depressing waiting 
rooms and offices; the lack of privacy; the 
hours and hours of waiting on hard benches, 
oniy to learn that you have been waiting at 
the wrong time and in the wrong place—all 
these physical handicaps which patients so 
crearily associate with clinics have been an 
outward reflection of our own lack of inter- 
est. 

I have always been interested in the fa- 
mous medical setup at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in England. They put their best people into 
the outpatient service on the theory that it 
is more difficult to diagnose and decide what 
should be done with the patient there than 
it is to give definitive treatment once the 
decision is made that the patient needs a 
hospital bed. 

Remember, too, that many of their sick 
children live in a nearby hotel-like facility 
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with their parents caring for many of their 
needs. 

Perhaps if we looked at the total problem 
of ambulatory care in the community, we'd 
come up with some better answers. Now we 
discuss it in pieces; how to upgrade the hos- 
pital outpatient department—what to in- 
clude in a congressional bill to provide care 
for the aged or in a commercial insurance 
contract—how to enlarge the medical so- 
ciety’s weekend “on call” scheme, how to 
finance a new union health center, etc. 

What would we come up with if we looked 
at ambulatory care as a whole? At a recent 
staff conference in our department, Sir 
James Mackintosh, that distinguished 
statesman of public health and medical af- 
fairs, interrupted one of my usual emphatic 
statements about the need for reorganiza- 
tion of health services to say that in his 
opinion it was perfectly true that we needed 
to do something about relating more effec- 
tively what goes on in the outpatient clinic 
to what goes on inside the hospital, but that 
he himself had felt for a long time that 
something could be done in a different di- 
rection. This was the direction of relating 
the outpatient clinic back to the patient in 
his home and family environment, a linkup 
that would put the clinic physician more 
closely in touch with the family physician. 

And so we come full circle and back into 
the community. To do what Dr. Mackintosh 
has in mind, especially to do it for the 
teeming populations of our cities where 
very few people have family physicians, 
means that we must institutionalize these 
arrangements for ambulatory care. Whether 
we call this home care or community follow- 
up, or create a new unit of service for the 
ambulatory patient, something needs to be 
done about it. 

Why has experimentation in these fields 
of organization been so limited? Does not 
the fault lie in ourselves—in the limitations 
of the education of the physician and the 
nurse, in the provincialism of the hospital 
board, in the smugness with which we have 
viewed our phenomenal successes, in the 
fears we have of going outside the walls of 
our hospitals, our medical worlds to adapt 
progress in other worlds to our needs—in 
our fear of administrative innovations, of 
change, of “planning,” of socialized medicine 
(whatever that term may mean), in our in- 
difference to the waste and inefficiency of 
our present ways of doing things? 

And finally, may I emphasize one other 
point. The provisions made to finance med- 
ical care inevitably affect the organization 
of that care and the use made of our health 
facilities. The over use of inpatient care 
if insurance does not include diagnostic 
service on an ambulatory basis is well docu- 
mented. The administrative anarchy re- 
sulting from the many different pieces of 
federal legislation providing medical care 
needs immediate study and reform. 

All this splintering, this fragmentation 
in the way personal health services are made 
available means that thousands of people 
at a time they are ill, worried, and under 
great stress because of disease and disability, 
must go from doctor to doctor, office to 
clinic to hospital, one test and treatment 
here, another there. Certainly we can do 
better than that. 

This kind of chaos is not peculiar to one 
geographical area, one socioeconomic group, 
or found only in the public section of our 
health economy. 

I am not saying money isn’t needed, nor 
that it may not have to be raised in different 
ways. Of course we need another bill for 
medical care for the aged based on social 
security deductions. But we can’t stop 
there. We desperately need to find ways to 
simplify the delivery of health services to a 
family. I would suggest three ways to begin: 

1. Why can’t the new President’s bold pro- 
grams include an attack on this problem of 
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fragmentation, duplication, waste, ineffi- 
ciency, gaps in the ways of delivering pub- 
licly and privately supported health services 
to the American people? 

2. Why don’t our big foundations—Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie,. Ford—jointly or singly 
tackle this problem of organization of med- 
ical services? Ws need concrete proposals. 
Traditionally our foundations have blazed 
trails, made blueprints. , 

8. Local government and private institu- 
tions must set their own houses in order. 
The leadership of the Public Health Service 
is needed. There is no reason why they can- 
not provide technical assistance to local com- 
munities for this kind of effort as they have 
done so successfully in the control of epi- 
demic disease in the past. 

In conclusion, I reemphasize that the prob- 
lem is basically one of finding the ways to 
achieve the comprehensive, individualized 
medical care that people need and to recon- 
cile this with what is happening as a result 
of ever greater specialization, of ever larger 
accumulations of new knowledge. I am not 
sure how to describe this dilemma so it is 
easily understood. I am sure, however, that 
unless we are aware of the dilemma as it 
relates to personal health services and unless 
we dedicate ourselves to its solution, it will 
not be possible to avoid that tragedy of un- 
used medical knowledge that concerns all 
people. This is the task which I hold to bea 
most important obligation of our profes- 
sional community. This is another task to 
which the great institution, whose founding 
we are gathered here to celebrate, could well 
devote itself. In so doing, it will carry on its 
great traditions. 





U.S. Sovereignty Over Panama Canal 
Under Attack 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, over a 
period of several years one of the most 
extensively discussed and thoroughly 
documented subjects ever presented to 
the Congress has been that of the Pan- 
ama Canal, now under continued and 
virulent attack by subversive forces 
aiming to wrest its control from the 
United States. 

As emphasized by me to the House on 
January 6, 1961, the great leader in the 
Congress in defense of our rights on the 
Isthmus has been my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania [{[Mr. FLoop]. 
His series of scholarly and logical ad- 
dresses covering all significant aspects 
of the isthmian problem has never been 
surpassed in the annals of the Congress 
and constitute a reliable source of in- 
formation on this vital question. 

Extensively quoted in the press, not 
only of the United States, but also in 
that of foreign countries, his addresses 
have had an impact that transcends the 
walls of this Chamber. Evidences of 
their influence are to be found in nu- 
merous articles and addresses in many 
areas. 

Among the latter is an illuminating 
speech by Arthur J. Wynne on January 
10, 1961, before the 29th annual reunion 
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of the Panama Canal Society of Florida, 

which is commended for reading by 

every Member of the Congress, especi- 

ally those inquiring into subversive in- 

fluences in the Department of State. 
The indicated address follows: 

U.S. SOVEREIGNTY OvER PANAMA CANAL UNDER 
ATTACK, SPEECH OF ARTHUR J. WAYNE, TO 
29TH ANNUAL REUNION OF PANAMA CANAL 
Socrety OF FLoRIDA, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
JANUARY 10, 1961 


When I accepted the invitation to speak 
to you good people I sort of expected to be 
a little nervous, perhaps a little scared, 
but I didn’t expect to be so terrified. Never- 
theless, I’ll try to pull myself together and 
tell you all some of the conditions in the 
Canal Zone, and the causes thereof. 

Believe me, the Canal Zone today isn’t 
the Canal Zone so many of you knew and 
loved for so many years. Those among you 
who have left there within the last few 
years know whereof I speak. And if there 
are any Zonians here on leave, they, too, 
know. 

There are various reasons for this. The 
chief one, I feel, is the constant use of the 
big lie technique by the Panamanian press 
and public officials all over the world. The 
biggest lie of all, consistently repeated over 
and over, is that Panama never ceded sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone to the United 
States. I know that many of you are fa- 
miliar with the 1908 treaty between Panama 
and the United States but I would like to 
quote exactly what article III of that treaty 
has to say on this subject: 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power, and au- 
thority within the zone mentioned and de- 
scribed in article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary waters 
mentioned and described in said article II 
which the United States would possess and 
exercise if it were the sovereign of the ter- 
ritory within which said lands and waters 
are located to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by the Republic of Panama of any 
such sovereign rights, power or authority.” 

This completely and definitely refutes any 
Panamanian statements that sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone was not ceded by them. 
Despite this Panamanian Officials continue 
to loudly proclaim the contrary. 

Another oft repeated lie is that the United 
States has not complied with its treaty com- 
mitments. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The fact is that the United 
States has overcomplied. Not only has it 
lived up to all the obligations of the Remon- 
Eisenhower treaty but in addition has dis- 
continued all sales in the Canal Zone of so- 
called luxury goods over $50 in value and 
all purchases from countries other than the 
United States or Panama. 


The Panamanian Government complains 
that in the Canal Zone there is no equal pay 
for equal work as is called for in the Remon- 
Eisenhower treaty. This is just another lie. 
With the passage of Public Law 85-550 on 
July 25, 1958, the basic wage for any given 
grade level in the Canal Zone is the same 
for any employee without regard as to 
whether he is a citizen of the United States 
or of the Republic of Panama. All the Gov- 
ernment agencies, including the nonappro- 
priated fund ones, live up to the terms of 
this law meticulously. The only difference 
in compensation is for a tax and oversea 
differential, totaling 25 percent of the base 
pay, which the U.S. citizen receives and 
which was agreed to by the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment. But the Panamanian press, par- 
ticularly the Spanish language press, keeps 
harping on there not being equal pay for 
equal work. Actually, the pay is equal for 
equal job levels, but as for the work, the 
mere mention of that word is repugnant to 
most Panamanians. 
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Some months ago Miguel J. Moreno, Jr., 
then Minister of Foreign Relations of Pan- 
ama, went on a trip around the world. While 
in Honolulu he made a speech in which he 
charged that the U.S. refusal, up to that 
time, to permit the Panamanian flag to fly 
in the Canal Zone, was a treaty violation. 
He didn’t specify which treaty nor did he 
enlarge on the subject. And for a very good 
reason—it isn’t, or wasn’t a violation of any 
article of any “treaty between the United 
States and Panama. 

On March 13, 1960, Arturo Morgan Morales, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Panamanian Em- 
bassy in Washington, made a speech at the 
Catholic University of America in Washing- 
ton. He quoted, from the report of the hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals in 1906, the following dialog: 

“Senator Morcan. You consider the flag of 
the United States as being entirely at home 
in the zone? 

“General Davis. Yes, I consider it is en- 
tirely at home there, but whether or not 
technically we have a right to fly the flag 
of the United States in the zone—I say-tech- 
nically—it seems to me might be question- 
able. 

“Senator Morcan. Have you ever raised 
one? 

“General Davis. No, and it never will be 
raised, I think; but since titular sovereignty 
resides in Panama, I think that proposition 
has been stated many times.” 

Dr. Arturo Morgan Morales stops quoting 
here and goes on to deliberately misrepre- 
sent what actually was said at the hearings. 
He said, “The interesting thing to observe is 
that in 1906 it was the American flag which 
had never been raised in the Canal Zone 
because the first Governor considered that 
the U.S. right to raise it might be question- 
able. Furthermore, Governor Davis thought 
it would never be raised.” Dr. Morgan 
Morales was quoting originally from page 
2260 of the report of the hearings. A little 
further down that very same page this dia- 
log took place: 

“The CHAIRMAN. General, I understand you 
that the American flag was never floated on 
the zone? 

“General Davis. No, sir; that is a mistake. 
I raised it myself, and I would not have tol- 
erated for an instant the idea that I could 
not raise it.” 

It is self-evident, therefore, that General 
Davis was referring to the question of 
whether our right to fly our flag in the Canal 
Zone had ever been raised, not the flag itself. 

As Dr. Morgan Morales must have had a 
copy of the hearings from which to obtain 
his quotes it appears that he deliberately 
made a false statement when he said that in 
1906 it was the U.S. flag which hadn’t been 
raised in the Canal Zone. 

I have in my possession actual prints of 
photographs taken in 1904 which show the 
U.S. flag flying over the post office in La Boca 
and the police station in Empire. 

These are but a few samples of the big-lie 
technique as practiced by Panama. I could 
go on and on but it would be more or less a 
repetition. 

In addition to the big-lie technique the 
Panamanian press indulges in an erosion 
campaign. Just as drops of water constantly 
falling on a rock wear it away, so does the 
Panamanian press, particularly the Spanish- 
language press, snipe at the United States 
and its citizens, particularly those abhorrent 
characters known as Zonians. Regardless of 
what we give them, regardless of what we do 
for them, the almost universal reaction is, 
“When are you going to do something for us, 
give us something, comply with your treaty 
commitments?” 

Then we have the spineless policy of the 
State Department, its constant weak-kneed 
knuckling under to Panamanian demands, 
and I do mean demands. Even this doesn’t 
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satisfy Panama. For example: After fully 
complying with the treaty of 1955, the so- 
called Remon-Eisenhower treaty, and in 
addition eliminating the sale of luxury items 
Qver $50 in Canal Zone outlets, eliminating 
Canal Zone purchases from countries other 
than Panama or the United States; after 
the President’s nine-point program was 
announced and implementation had begun, 
this is what El Pais, the newspaper owned 
by the family of ex-President Ernesto de la 
Guardia and edited by his son Ernesto, Jr., 
had to say when we transferred the railroad 
station, freight house and yards in Panama 
to the Panamanian Government: “Al- 
though late, the return to Panama of the 
railroad lands should be of positive benefit 
to Panama and raises the hope for Panama- 
nians that Washington will comply with all 
its treaty obligations.” This was on Novem- 
ber 10, 1960. 

Another example of the State Depart- 
ment’s giving in was the permission to fly 
the Panamanian flag in one location in the 
Canal Zone as evidence of Panama’s 
“titular” sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 
The United States was very careful to stress 
that word “titular” but the Panamanians 
have completely forgotten, deliberately I’m 
sure, that that word was ever used. This 
flying of the flag, according to the State 
Department, was going to relieve the tension 
and satisfy the Panamanians. Not even the 
State Department could be naive enough to 
believe that, as the Panamanian Spanish 
language press had been full of this flag 
question for months and the demands were 
that the Panamanian flag fly in the Canal 
Zone wherever the United States flag does. 
But the President blithely went ahead, 
ignoring completely the strong congressional. 
opposition, waiting however until Congress 
was no longer in session, and then ordered 
the Panamanian to be flown, along with 
ours, in Shaler Triangle. 

This craven appeasement has satisfied 
no one. 

Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1960, said, “It is a cowardly 
yielding on the part of the Executive to 
the pressure of mob rule in Panama com- 
parable to hoisting the Soviet flag on United 
States territory. The ill-advised step, taken 
with the hope of placating Panamanian 
radicals, can only incite them to Increase 
their demands, Furthermore, it is a con- 
temptuous defiance of Congress and a fla- 
grant ignoring of the advice of the execu- 
tive departments most directly concerned 
with the heavy responsibilities of maintain- 
ing, operating, and protecting the Panama 
Canal.” 

On September 17, 1960, Representative 
ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., said, “Permitting 
the flying of the Panamanian flag in the 
Canal Zone is a long-range blunder which 
can lead to future serious misunderstand- 
ings and impairment of friendly relations 
between the peoples of Panama and the 
United States.” 

And Senator Styizes Brmwces, of New 
Hampshire, was quoted as saying that he 
was surprised and deeply shocked and saw 
absolutely no valid reason for the flag-fiying 
order. 

From the other side of the fence are 
some quotes from the Panamanian Spanish 
language press: 

El Dia, September 20, 1960: “It is the 
opinion of the majority of Panamanians 
that the action of the President of the 
United States in ordering the flag in the 
Canal Zone does not fulfill Panama’s aspira- 
tions since it will be in one little place in 
the big Canal Zone.” 

El Pais, September 19, 1960: “Nevertheless, 
the flag should also fly from every place 
that the U.S. flag now flies, and also on all. 
ships and should be on all documentation.” 

Critica, September 22, 1960: “Sovereignty 
is not a furniture set, delivered piece by 
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piece. The Panamanian flag must fly high 
throughout the Panama Canal Zone. To fly 
it in one small spot does not satisfy the 
desire of the majority nor is such action 
ust.” s 
‘ La Hora, November 2, 1960: “We demand 
that our flag fly over all the Canal Zone and 
is not imprisoned in a triangle. We think of 
sovereignty as we think of the constitution 
and our laws—sovereignty with all its 
attributes wherein the Panamanian Govern- 
. ment maintains its police, courts of justice, 
postal system, etc.” 

And this same theme has been repeated 
over and over ever since the President’s order 
to fly the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone 
was made public. 

Another factor that adds to the average 
Zonian’s uneasiness is the way the State De- 
partment appears to be moving in on the 
Canal Zone administration. Recently there 
was a complete change of the top brass in the 
Canal Zone and a new Ambassador in 
Panama. It seems that the State Depart- 
ment is attempting, very quietly, to take over 
the functions of the Canal Zone Government. 

Not too long ago an agreement was reached 
whereby Canal Zone drivers’ licenses became 
valid in Panama and Panamanian licenses 
became valid in the Canal Zone. This was 
strictly a matter between the Canal Zone 
authorities and the Panamanian Govern- 
ment, yet it was Ambassador Farland who 
insinuated himself into the act and signed 

ythe agreement, an agreement which the 
Panamanians have interpreted as another 
proof of Panamanian sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone. El Pais, on November 1, 1960, in 
a cutline under a picture of Ambassador 
Farland and Foreign Relations Minister 
Galileo Solis signing this agreement, stated, 
“The agreement is another demonstration of 
Panama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone.” 


And when the Panama Municipal Council 
was planning a flag march and parade in 
the Canal Zone on November 4, 1960, it 
didn’t even consult with the Canal Zone 
administration, nor request of it a permit 
to hold this parade as is required by Canal 
Zone law. Any negotiations were with Am- 
bassador Farland. Apparently the State De- 
partment will go to any lengths to appease 
Panama for not only were there no ref- 
erences by our authorities to a permit to hold 
this parade in the Canal Zone, but the 
Panama Municipal Council was most em- 
phatic in stating there had been no request 
made by them for such a permit. In a let- 
ter published in the Spanish language papers 
on October 3, 1960, Mrs. Sofia Karicas, presi- 
dent of the municipal council, stated: 
“* * * at no time did we ask permission of 
the North American authorities in the Canal 
Zone to parade, with the national flag, 
through the streets and avenues of this 
Panamanian territory. We united ourselves 
to inform his excellency, Joseph Farland, the 
US. Ambassador in Panama; the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Canal Zone, John D. Mc- 
Elheny; the Executive Secretary, Paul Runne- 
strand; Mr. Will Arey, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information in the Canal 
Zone; and Mr. Edwards Clark, of the U.S. 
Embassy; that, in our position as the peo- 
ple’s representatives on the capitol commit- 
tee in charge of the parade, which is tradi- 
tionally carried out on November 4, Flag Day, 
that said parade would extend its line of 
march by a route selected by us in the Canal 
Zone.” And our authorities never said 
whether there had been a permit issued 
for this parade, but simply, and passively, 
said they would cooperate to make the parade 
a success. The Lieutenant Governor went 
even further, according to the local press, 
and asked why they didn’t parade through 
the Canal Zone on November 8, also. As you 
can readily imagine this spineless ac- 
quiescence on our part resulted in a new 
barrage of “sovereignty over the Canal Zone” 
articles in the local press. 
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Should the State Department ever suc- 
ceed in acquiring control over the Canal 
Zone we can kiss our canal goodby. To sub- 
stantiate this charge I would like to quote 
from an article by Hanson W. Baldwin, mil- 
itary editor of the New York Times. This 
article was published in a number of news- 
papers in the United States. In fact, it 
appeared in the St. Petersburg Times on 
August 16, 1960. Mr. Baldwin said: “The 
State Department’s progranft for meeting 
these difficulties envisaged a 10-year plan 
of readjustment, involving continued aid to 
the Republic of Panama, increased annual 
payments to Panama, inclusion of Pana- 
manians in top jobs in the canal admin- 
istration, and eventual inclusion of Pana- 
manians on the board of directors of the 
canal. Eventually this plan apparently con- 
templated in its original version the trans- 
fer of the present canal to Panama.” About 
the kindest thing that can be said of this 
plan is that it certainly isn’t in the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

If you want the United States to retain 
the Panama Canal, the canal that was built 
with U.S. dollars, U.S. know-how and many 
U.S. lives, you can’t sit still and do nothing. 
This society has members in many States and 
some foreign countries. If each of these 
members were to write to his or her con- 
gressional representatives, to the local press, 
to the State Department, and to anyone else 
who might help, then perhaps Congress could 
pass some sort of legislation that would force 
the State Department to take a firm stand 
in Panama and let the Panamanians know 
that the Canal Zone and the canal are ours, 
bought and paid for over and over, and that 
there will be no further concessions concern- 
ing the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 
Then and only then will be we assured that 
the canal will remain in our hands. Make 
no mistake about it, Panama wants full and 
complete jurisdiction over the Canal Zone 
and control of the canal. It wants us to 
continue to run it, but on its terms. The 
thinking Panamanians, and there are a few, 
know that a country that can’t even col- 
lect garbage, certainly can’t run an opera- 
tion like the Panama Canal. So I repeat, 
Panama wants, and intends to keep trying 
to get, control of the Panama Canal, and will 
succeed in so doing in the not too distant 
future ‘unless the thinking of the State 
Department changes drastically. And as 
President-elect Kennedy has promised a re- 
turn to the F.D.R. “good neighbor” policy in 
Latin America it doesn’t seem that the State 
Department thinking will change as it was 
that policy that started all of the mess we 
are in in Panama. 

I sincerely hope that I have succeeded in 
impressing on you the seriousness of the sit- 
uation in the Canal Zone and thank you for 
your attention and for the opportunity to 
talk to you. ‘ 
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Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include the resolutions of the 
General Court of Massachusetts adopted 
on January 24, 1961: 
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RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To PAss LEGISLATION 
GRANTING MEDICAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
AGED UNDER THE FEDERAL SociaL SECURITY 
ACT, AND ELIMINATING THE PAUPER’S OATH 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation granting 
medical assistance to the aged, funds for 
such assistance to be raised under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, and eliminating the 
pauper’s oath; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to each Mem- 
ber thereof from this Commonwealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, Jan- 
uary 24, 1961. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, January 
26, 1961. 

Irvine N. HayDENn, 
Clerk. 
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Out of Operation? 
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or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many problems confronting the new 
administration involves the future of the 
Panama Steamship Line, which is in 
great danger of extinction as a result of 
an Executive order issued by President 
Eisenhower in the final days of his ad- 
ministration. 

Last July, Mr. Eisenhower’s Budget 
Bureau advisers had recommended total 
abandonment of the line. The House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries stepped into the situation in 
August, immediately before adjourn- 
ment, and approved a resolution protest- 
ing any final decision on the future of 
the Panama line until the Congress 
could review all of the relevant facts 
and studies and reports this year. 
Nevertheless, a few weeks ago, in the 
final days of the outgoing administra- 
tion, an order was issued which would 
mean the inevitable end of the line if it 
is permitted to stand. 

I have urgently requested President 
Kennedy and his advisers to look into 
this matter as soon as possible. Unless 
the order is changed, the Panama line, 
beginning this Friday, will not be per- 
mitted to carry any commercial cargo or 
passengers. Loss of this business will in 
all probability make the line so uneco- 
nomic as to lead to its abandonment. 

The loss of the line would undoubtedly 
have a serious impact on the operation 
of the Panama Canal. It would also 
cause great harm to the economies of 
Haiti and Panama. A recent article in 
the Panama Star and Herald discusses 
the Eisenhower order, as follows: 

Brier DEFENDING PANAMA LINE PREDICTED 
EISENHOWER’S ACTION 2 MONTHS Aco 

A statement entitled “In Defense of the 

Panama Line,” which has been circulating 
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in Washington since October, predicted the 
scuttling of the Panama line by administra- 
tive order in compliance with President 
Eisenhower's dictate of “getting the Govern- 
ment out of business.” 

The brief was prepfred by Rufus M. Love- 
lady, of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees here, and was sent to 
officials, including Congressmen, in Wash- 
ington. 

Its arguments are particularly timely now 
that President Eisenhower has ordered the 
Panama line to discontinue carrying non- 
governmental passengers and cargo, effec- 
tive next February 10. 

There is widespread feeling that the Presi- 
dent’s memorandum may be the first step 
to force the Panama line out of business. 

Any changes in the operations of the line 
as a result of the White House directive will 
be considered by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany’s board of directors at its January 6 
meeting at Balboa Heights, officials have 
emphasized. 

The following is the text of the state- 
ment “In Defense of the Panama Line”: 

Should heavily subsidized private shipping 
be allowed to scuttle a U.S. Government 
shipline that operates without cost to the 
U.S. Treasury and taxpayer. 

The paradox has resulted in a bitter be- 
hind-the-scenes Washington battle pitting 
the Budget Bureau against Congress, with 
the former getting strong backing from the 
Grace Line and the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute and the latter the Panama 
Canal Company and the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

It has been an open secret among Wash- 
ington executive agencies that Budget, using 
President Eisenhower's dictate of “getting 
the Government out of business,” planned 
to scuttle the Panama line via administra- 
tive order at the most propitious moment, 
most likely during the current hiatus of 
Congress. 

To block Budget, the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Commercial Fisheries Committee 
rammed through a resolution (H.R. 623) in 
the closing moments of the 86th Congress 
resolving that the parent Panama Canal 
Company continue operating the Panama 
line until the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees study and report on the situation. 

Wading through the propaganda of both 
sides as well as the sins of omission, the 
following facts stand out: 

The Panama line’s prime mission is to 
keep Government agencies on the strategic 
Canal Zone provisioned, and to transport 
employees on home leave between the zone 
and the States. The line is a member of 
the American Merchant Marine and operates 
regularly scheduled runs between New York, 
Port au Prince, and Cristobal. In recent 
years it has carried considerable commercial 
freight and passenger cargo primarily on its 
Haitian calls. (In 1953, at the request of 
the State Department and Haitian Govern- 
ment, the Panama line resumed uninter- 
rupted Haitian service after other American- 
flag carriers were unwilling to serve that 
country.) . 

The line’s two ships, the SS Ancon and SS 
Cristobal, were built without subsidy and 
they operate without subsidy. Both ships 
were built in 1939 and both have a total 
life of 35 years. 

Although the Panama line charges regular 
conference rates, 8 Budget Bureau study 
shows the 21-year-old vessels operate at 80 
percent of the cost of other American-flag 
carriers in the area which undoubtedly is 
a source of great embarrassment to the sub- 
sidized carriers whose vessels have an au- 
thorized 20-year life to help spur domestic 
ship construction. , 

The Panama line usually breaks even. 
However, during fiscal year 1960 the parent 
Panama Canal Company incurred a loss of 
$215,000 in the operation of the line. The 
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parent company, which usually winds up 
with a profit of several million dollars each 
year, hasn’t increased its canal tolls since 
the big ditch was opened in 1915. 

It actually returns about $20,000,000 per 
year to the U.S. Treasury, principally as 
interest payment on Uncle Sam's investment 
in the canal operation and reimbursement 
for the net cost of the Canal Zone 
Government. 

Grace, as a privately operated member of 
the American Merchant Marine,. receives 
both construction and operating subsidies. 
She now is engaged in a half billion dollar 
replacement program over the next 5 years 
of which the U.S. taxpayer will pay about 
$250 million. Grace operating perennially 
showed a multimillion dollar ioss prior to 
subsidy receipt. During the past fiscal year 
Grace’s operating subsidy was approximate- 
ly $12,500,000. In addition, private Amer- 
ican-flag carriers enjoy hidden subsidies 
such as liberal tax concessions and long- 
term mortgage loans at low interest Grace’s 
recent SS Santa Rosa bonds were govern- 
ment insured for $9 million at one-eighth of 
1 percent of the average principle amount 
of the insured bonds. 

If the Panama line were subsidized as to 
wages alone it would have received $1 mil- 
lion last year from the U.S. Government as 
compared with its loss of $215,000. The 
Panama Canal Company now proposes to 
spend $1,900,000 from its own funds to re- 
furbish its two 21-year-old sister ships. 

In recent months some of the strongest 
public attacks against the Panama line 
have been issued by Ralph E. Casey, presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute. Mr. Casey invariably quotes Grace 
Line President Winfred J. McNeil, who un- 
til September 1959 was the Defense Depart- 
ment’s fiscal Chief, or from the so-called 
Drake report which has never been publicly 
issued by the Budget Bureau. 

In March 1959 the Budget Bureau hired 
the private consulting firm of Drake, Startz- 
man, Sheahan and Barclay, specialists in 
distribution and materials handling, to de- 
termine the necessity for continued opera- 
tion of the Panama line. The report, which 
Budget said cost $43,000, was submitted 5 
months later and recommended discon- 
tinuance. 

Subsequently the Panama Canal Company 
hired two private firms to study the Drake 
findings and both refuted the Drake report 
in no uncertain terms. The refutation re- 
ports were filed by Lybrand, Ross Bros, & 
Montgomery and also by Ebasco. The gist of 
their findings was that the Drake report 
was an apology for Grace; that it ignored the 
Caribbean area's political instability and the 
strategic importance of the Canal Zone to 
America’s military and industrial security; 
that it was unaware of the impact the loss of 
the line would have in other political-eco- 
nomic areas; and that many of Drake’s as- 
sumptions and conclusions were entirely un- 
warranted, such as a finding that $900,000 in 
Federal income taxes would be paid by U‘S.- 
flag operators succeeding to the Panama line, 
as well as ignoring the real economic loss of 
laying up two vessels of advanced design 
with 15 years of remaining competitive serv- 
ice life. 

What is the real motive behind Grace’s 
all-out effort to eliminate the Panama’ line, 
including a recent offer to buy the Panama 
line’s two ships? One answer apparently is 
that the Panama line is a stabilizing in- 
fluence against those who would raise con- 
ference rates on the Caribbean run. 

Another is more obvious, that Grace would 
expect to fall heir to the captive cargo 
shipped by the Panama Canal Company- 
Canal Zone government, since such cargo 
must sail on American bottoms. 

Until recent weeks Grace and Budget 
seemed to hold the whip hand. However, 
Congress now seems more favorably disposed 
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to agree with the canal management's con- 
tention that the Panama line is a vital ad- 
junct to the operation and maintenance of 
the Panama Canal, especially in view of the 
unstable political character of Panama and 
the Caribbean area. And it seems to be 
arching both eyebrows over Grace and Budg- 
et’s contention that elimination of the 
Panama line would serve the public interest 
and save the Government and the taxpayer 
money. 





Editorial Comment on President 
Kennedy’s Inaugural Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial of the 
WDSU Broadcasting Corp., of New 
Orleans, La.: 

WDSU EDITORIAL ON PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


President John Fitzgerald Kennedy ac- 
cepted the leadership of the United States 
of America today with the air of a man who 
intends to make history. 

His inaugural speech was brief. It was 
eloquent... It revealed John Kennedy as 
much more than a cool, ambitious young 
man. It revealed him as a man of deep feel- 
ings and convictions about his country and 
its meaning to the world we live in. 

Major leaders of both political parties 
acclaimed the inaugural address, using such 
terms as “brilliant,” and “magnificent.” 
Various ambassadors had warm words of 
praise for it. 

One of the listeners who accurately re- 
flected the force of President Kennedy's talk 
was the Japanese Ambassador, Koichiro 
Asakai, who said of it: “A strong and power- 
ful speech, reflecting his youth and vigor. 
It was impressive indeed.” 

Every sentence Mr. Kennedy spoke rang 
with a sense of destiny. 

“Let the word go forth from this time 
and place,” the President said, “to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans—born in 
this century, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a cold and bitter peace, proud of our 
ancient heritage—and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this Nation has always been — 
committed, and to which we are committed 
today at home and around the world.” 

Mr. Kennedy told the world that we would 
not only resist tyranny but that we would 
strive with all free peoples toward peace and 
health and a decent life for all. 

Perhaps one of the most effective passages 
in his speech was his quiet assurance to his 
countrymen that he faces. his colossal task 
with confidence. 

“In the long history of the world,” he said, 
“only a few generations have been granted 
the role of defending freedom in its hour of 
maximum danger. Ido not shrink from this 
responsibility—I welcome it.” 

The message of President Kennedy was es- 
sentially one of challenge and confidence. 
His own vision and his own strength came 
through the words. In effect, he promised 
himself, his countrymen, and the world, that 
America will be heard from in the next 4 
years. An his promise carried conviction. 
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A Force of Youth as a Force for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Gertrude Samuels which appeared in 
the New York Times magazine, Febru- 
ary 5, 1961. In it she notes that USS. 


students already at work in underde- 
veloped lands show how the President’s 
proposed “Peace Corps” plan might pro- 
vide a new and potent form of foreign 
aid: 


A Force oF YourTH AS A ForRcE FOR PEACE 

(“Think of the wonders skilled American 
personnel could work, building goodwill, 
building the peace. * * * I therefore pro- 
pose that our inadequate efforts in this area 
be supplemented by a .‘Peace Corps’ of 
talented young men willing and able to serve 
their country in this fashion for 3 years, 
as an alternative to peacetime selective 
service.”’) 

Of all the campaign statements by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, this—his “Peace Corps”. pro- 
posal, made last November at San Francisco— 
more than any other reached directly into 
the hearts and minds of thousands of young 
men and women throughout the country. 
Clearly, it articulated a longing and a ques- 
tion that have been spreading for some time 
among many groups, both young and old: 
How can the individual American do some- 
thing positive and affirmative for peace? 

Young leaders of nearly 50 colleges met 
recently at Princeton University with labor, 
business and religious organizations, and 
urged President Kennedy to sponsor legisla- 
tion that would create a Peace Corps agency 
to encourage “talented and dedicated young 
Americans” to help eradicate illiteracy, hun- 
ger and disease abroad. Congressmen have 
introduced legislation recommending studies 
that would develop a youth corps. Dr. Max 
¥. Millikan of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology sent Mr. Kennedy his per- 
sonal ideas on how to develop a small, highly 
selective youth-service agency composed 
solely of college graduates. 

The most important study, authorized by 
Congress, is now being made by Colorado 
State University Research Foundation, di- 
rected by Dr. Maurice Albertson, which has 
sent research teams into 10 foreign countries 
to determine their needs and the feasibility 
of an American Peace Corps. The Albertson 
report is expected to be ready by February 15 
as @ guide to Congress in planning Peace 


Corps legislation. 


Why this concern? What are the needs 
abroad? 

Nearly half the world lives in grinding 
poverty—on a per capita income of about 
$100 a year, compared with $2,166 a year in 
the United States. Two-thirds of the world 
is illiterate, compared with 98 percent of 
Americans who can read and write. Life ex- 
pectancy, because of such diseases as malaria 
and tuberculosis, is 36 years in the poorer 
areas, compared with almost 70 years in 
America. 

Vast amounts of money have been poured 
into these areas, unilaterally and through the 
United Nations, to help people, shattered by 
war or poverty, to leapfrog the centuries and 
develop a better life. 

Yet all these efforts have proved unequal 
to the astronomical need. Reports from 
congressional, United Nations, and private 


sources indicate that the demand is for many 
times the number of people and projects. 
One Congressman estimated after touring 
Asia that 10 times the number of Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration special- 
ist—or a total of 60,000 men—could well be 
used on farm development projects alone. 

Just as crucial as the manpower problem is 
the psychological factor. Americans serving 
abroad are chiefly ICA consultants to govern- 
ments—well-paid specialists who work in the 
capitals and rarely meet the people. Native 
peoples of many areas have the idea that 
America is the inheritor of the colonial tra- 
dition, that Americans like to keep on a plane 
of superiority far from them. Thus foreign 
aid has fallen short, the experts say, because 
it has been insufficiently human and under- 
standable; it has relied too much on military 
hardware and on steel and concrete projects 
that may be necessary for defense and. de- 
velopment but, by themselves, cannot make 
friends for us. 

Representative Henry S. Reuss, of Wiscon- 
sin, on a congressional mission to Cam- 
bodia not long ago, surveyed the “crowning 
jewel” of American aid in that country—a 
vast and beautiful superhighway from Pnom 
Penh, the capital, to the sea. But it was a 
team of four American schoolteachers, 
working for UNESCO and going quietly from 
village to village in the Cambodian jungle 
to set up elementary schools for the first 
time in the country, who were idolized by 
the people. The only trouble was, he re- 
ported, that “we had four people working 
on it instead of 40 or, better, 400.” 

The Soviet Union has seen the worth of 
the grassroots approach. Its foreign aid to 
underdeveloped countries today is close to 
that contributed by the United States— 
about $1 billion a year. Its technicians and 
projects reach deep into the villages of the 
receiving countries. More important than 
the projects themselves—many of which in 
Africa are literally “giveaway programs” to 
make friends with the so-called uncommitted 
countries—the Soviet technicians are there 
to entrench themselves with the people. 
They are, as one foreign diplomat put ft, 
“always available.” 

The Soviet campaign to influence people 
is clearly on everyone’s mind. C. P. Snow 
dramatically sums up this aspect of foreign 
aid in his book, “The Two Cultures and the 
Scientific Revolution.” He says: 

“Since the gap between the rich countries 
and the poor can be removed, it will be. If 
we are shortsighted, inept, incapable either 
of good will or enlightened self-interest, then 
it may be removed to the accompaniment of 
war and starvation: but removed it will be. 
The questions are, how, and by whom.” 

The human picture of what is possible 
with a peace corps.is glimpsed in the work 
of the major private agencies. Although 
they have only been able to scratch the sur- 
face of the problem, young Americans, vol- 
unteering for work with the agencies, have 
already been putting their idealism into 
practice in many countries. 

The American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers) sends some 500 young Americans 
abroad during the summer vacation to help 
rebuild villages and schools. The Inter- 
national Voluntary Service (IVS), supported 
by the major world missionary groups, uses 
about 150 young Americans on a year-round 
basis. 

Perhaps the best-known experiment, now 
in its third year, is Operation Crossroads 
Africa, organized by Dr. James H. Robinson, 
Negro pastor, and director of the Morning- 
side Community Center of New York. 

In 1954, Dr. Robinson toured Africa and 
saw the urgent needs of the villages. Back 
home, he failed to interest anyone in his 
person-to-person approach (“Everyone 
thought the idea was crazy”) until he got to 
Occidental College in Los Angeles; 900 8tu- 
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dents there pitched in to initiate plans to 
sent 10 students with him to spend the 
summer of 1958 helping Africans. 

As the idea spread to other campuses, Dr. 
Robinson received 270 applications; he chose 
60 out of the group, of whom 17 were Ne- 
groes. They understood that this was 
neither a tourist Joyride nor an African sa- 
fari, but a tough, work-camp mission in 
which they would live simply, travel hard, 
and be willing to accept the risks of ma- 
laria, dysentery, and the primitive condi- 
tions of village life where few tourists or 
diplomats penetrate. Money for the project 
was raised by churches and civic groups, 
or contributed by the students themselves. 

That first group, loaded with tropical medi- 
cine chests and zeal, went to impoverished 
villages in Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, and the French Cameroons (now the 
Republic of Cameroon), where they were 
joined by African students. Practically every 
night there was an exchange .of views about 
the United States and its role in Africa. 
Always there was the question of race rela- 
tions. 

The Americans were shocked at first to find 
that in many communities ‘the educated 
elite scorned manual labor; African students 
would look on with amusement as Amer- 
icans—boys and girls, Negro and white— 
went to work for their village. Finally, they 
were shamed into action and, as they began 
to work alongside the Americans, the illit- 
erate villagers saw from the joint action that 
it was not undignified for the educated to 
work with their hands—“Work, it’s OK,” 
they said—and they, too, pitched in. 

That summer, the Americans helped build 
& village water supply in the bush country of 
Gbéndembu in Sierra Leone; a two-room, 
concrete block school and a stone chapel in 
the village of Buel in the French Cameroons; 
@ seven-room school in a remote Ghanaian 
village. After working hours, they taught 
children elementary English, arithmetic, his- 
tory and geography; the girls met women’s 
groups to teach homemaking and hygiene. 

Since 1958, Operation Crossroads Africa 
has grown to a project of 180 students, 
chosen from 700 applicants from Harvard, 
Yale, MIT, Howard University and 70 other 
colleges. The students divide into teams of 
15 to 20, assigned to 10 west African coun- 
tries. Most students are white, some two 
dozen are from Southern States; almost half 
are women. 

Last.summer in the Sanniquelle district 
of Liberia, a team of Americans and one 
Canadian helped to build a library with 
materials from American firms in the coun- 
try, working alongside African students from 
the University of Liberia. Sonja Bolling, 20- 
year-old junior of Howard University taught 
school after the manual labor—mathematics 
and spelling to a class of 35 who ranged in 
age from 9 to 18 years. 

At Prampram, a fishing village on the 
Ghana coast, 14 American students joined 
30 Ghanaian students in building a school- 
house. They had no modern amenities; they 
brought water by bucket from the village 
well; they managed on gas lamps, cooked 
their own meals (mainly meat stews with 
tropical yams and rice), and experienced 
one case of malaria. The blue-jeaned girls 
soon learned it was easier to carry mortar 
pans and concrete blocks on their heads; at 
lunch Americans and Africans shared coco- 
nuts and ideas for a better life. 

The young Americans found they were 
not only creating a positive attitude for 
America, but also acquiring education them- 
selves in foreign beliefs and social customs. 

The farewell address to Operation Cross- 
roads Africa last year, printed by the Akug- 
bene community of Nigeria and signed by 
the village elders, tells its own story: 

“We deeply appreciate your association 
with us in which our foreshore wall embank- 
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ment has been completed. * * * During 
your stay you so identified yourselves with 
us that we regarded you as members of our 
Akugbene community. 

“You have since your stay endured to put 
up with the uncomfortable lodgings we pro- 
vided; you submitted yourselves to care for 
the health of our children. You took the 
trouble to conduct outdoor classes with our 
children. * * * How lonesome shall we feel 
your absence from our town, Akugbene, 
when we shall no more cast our eyes upon 
American dances and ways of life.” 

Such pilot projects have demonstrated that 
youth wants to serve—and can serve—the 
national interest. The debate now gather- 
ing momentum is how far and how fast the 
Nation should go to achieve this aspect of 
foreign aid. 

There is no blueprint as to the size of 
the proposed peace corps, who shall operate 
it, or what its tasks will be. There are many 
recommendations and proposals being offered 
to the President’s office and Congress, and 
it seems certain that the systematic studies 
and recommendations of the Colorado State 
group will have a high priority with Con- 
gress. The arguments heard most often 
center on these questions: 

Who should direct a peace corps? 

Some close to the President believe that 
the challenge is so great that it must be 
federally supported and directed. They be- 
lieve that the corps should be able to re- 
cruit far larger groups than the private 
agencies have been able to support, and that 
the White House or the State Department 
should administer the program as a bold 
adjunct of foreign aid. 

Others, including MIT’s Dr. Millikan, pre- 
fer a semiautonomous body, free of regular 
Government departments, that would be 
headed by someone from the academic world. 
Still others would like to see it run by the 
private agencies, since the host governments 
are sensitive to anything that smacks of the 
old colonial-government approach to their 
problems. 

WHAT SHOULD BE ITS SCOPE? 


This question has aroused the most vig- 
orous debate. Some agree with the Millikan 
thesis that the approach should be cautious 
and small scale, a limited project “with no 
more than a few hundred members employed 
on tasks now known to be clearly vital to the 
recipient countries.” 

Tough criteria, both academic and person- 
ality, would be used to select those with a 
minimum of one college degree to train 
teachers; those with graduate degrees could 
work on agricultural, medical, and engineer- 
ing programs. 

At the other extreme are many, including 
labor leaders, who believe that the times call 
for a vigorous recruitment of perhaps 100,000 
idealistic youth. They are opposed to hav- 
ing a peace corps made into an elite of the 
college educated, and observe that young 
Americans from all walks of life, with prac- 
tical experience in agriculture, carpentry, 

, and trades, have at least as much 
to offer the country as the college man. 

Between the two extremes is the group 
represented by Congressman Reuss, who 
originated the legislation, that led to the 
Colorado State University study. The Reuss 
group is as opposed to the Millikan pro- 
gram—‘“academic snobbishness,” they char- 
acterize it—as it is to an immediate crash 
program with, say, 50,000 to 100,000 young 
Americans descending on foreign countries 
before specific tasks await them. 

After the needs are ascertained, this group 
would start with a few thousand young men 
and women of all classes, which might in- 
crease to 10,000 in a year, “because if you're 
going to have esprit de corps you've got to 
have a corps”"—enough people to do the Job. 

The young people might come out of the 
military barracks, doffing their uniforms and 
doing peace mission work; or they might 
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come from the farms, vocational schools and 
colleges. As Dr. Albertson put it: 

“There is a need not only for young pro- 
fessional people, but also for technicians and 
others with special skills who have not had a 
college degree.” 

The men would work under draft pay, 
draft tough conditions, and as the corps 
gained experience, its membership could 
grow to the tens of thousands, it is felt; 
even to 100,000 eventually, if the demand 
was demonstrated. 

Should a Peace Corps be a substitute for 
the draft? 

In military circles the answer is “no.” Offi- 
cially, the Defense Department has not re- 
acted to whether such peacetime service 
should be an alternative to selective service. 
A whole band of civilian activities—by 
schoolteachers, engineers, scientists, special- 
ists serving overseas—in the areas of na- 
tional health, safety, and interest is defer- 
rable, but few men are literally freed (ex- 
empted) from the obligation of military 
service at some time. 

The opposition to making a Peace Corps 
a substitute service for the military draft 
stems from the idea that such “exemptions” 
would affect national morale—would lead to 
a caste system for the privileged. 

Others who support the Peace Corps idea 
oppose the substitution for more practical 
reasons; they feel that the program might 
suffer if foreign governments even suspected 
that Americans were using the Corps to evade 
the draft; therefore, they would leave the 
decision up to the local draft boards. Men 
returning from 3 years of work abroad are 
often overage on their return or married or 
want to return to college, and so would be 
deferrable in any case. 

But others believe that public thinking 
needs reorienting. They observe that there 
are many forms of national service. They 
believe that the boy who is inducted into 
military service and finds himself redoing 
the wiring in Camp Pendleton and the boy 
who goes with the Peace Corps for 3 years 
into the African bush or Laos jungle 
under rigorous draft-pay conditions are both 
doing a form of national service. They be- 
lieve that if a person fulfills his obligation 
through the Peace Corps he should. be con- 
sidered as having done his peacetime service 
for his country. 

How many volunteers would a Peace Corps 
really attract? 

Perhaps the best answer was offered the 
other day at a meeting of college presidents, 
industrialists, labor and civic leaders in New 
York who were pondering the pros and cons 
of a Peace Corps crusade. 

The youngest man present, Dean Bowman, 
26, was just back from 2 years in northern 
Laos, where he had worked in rural areas as 
part of an I.V.S. team. The group had 
brought livestock improvements to various 
villages; built jeep trails, market places and 
schools; taught carpentry; taught in the ele- 
mentary schools, and developed public- 
health programs. | 

After listening to the older generation 
speak its mind and spark differences of opin- 
ion on the hazards of sending young and un- 
tried Americans abroad, Mr. Bowman said 
he wanted to make a point on behalf of 
young people. 

“I am not trying to slam your generation,” 
he said. “But I don’t think that young 
people are very much challenged by the way 
in which America’s role in the world has 
been presented in the past. It has been 
presented in terms of massive retaliation, in 
essentially negative terms, I know that this 
personally does not fire my imagination, or 
that of my contemporaries. 

“They don’t mind going into the boon- 
docks—the rural areas—and they have the 
vitality to eat the bad food and have the 
stomach upsets and yet still make a human 
impact. 
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“This idea, of positively applying America's 
know-how and moral power, does fire our im- 
agination—tremendously. This, to young 
people, is a very significant challenge. If you 
can present it to them in positive terms— 
not in negative terms, as in the past—they’ll 
rise to the bait by the thousands and they 
will work their hearts out for you.” 





Kennedy Leadership Gives New Direction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Kennedy Leadership Gives Nation New 
Direction,” which was published in the 
inaugural issue of the Democratic Digest. 
This article records highlights of the 
73-day transition period between elec- 
tion day and inauguration day, during 
which John F. Kennedy formed what has 
been aptly described in the press as his 
“ministry of talent.” Guidelines of the 
incoming Democratic administration 
were set forth in dramatic fashion dur- 
ing this period. The Democratic Digest’s 
account of the purposeful, eventful prel- 
ude to Mr. Kennedy’s inauguration as 
the 35th President of the United States 
of America is a useful record of a sig- 
nificant chapter in the story of our new 
national leadership. 

The article follows: 

KENNEDY LEADERSHIP Gives NATION NEW 
DIRECTION . 


The story of Kennedy’s 73 days between 
his election on November 8 and his inaugu- 
ration on January 20 marks an achievement 
unlike anything in American politics since 
F.D.R.’s famous “100 days.” 

This period of transition between the out- 
going Eisenhower administration and incom- 
ing Kennedy administration has been filled 
with an activity which has stirred the pub- 
lic’s imagination and generated a hopeful 
new spirit in both the executive and legis- 
lative areas of our National Government. 
The familiar complaint that the interregnum 
created a vacuum.in our political life was 
heard less and less as the Kennedy prepara-, 
tions for assuming leadership gathered mo- 
mentum. 

Long before inaugural day it was appar- 
ent that the transition period was no longer 
an interval for time. As used by 
President-elect Kennedy it was a time for 
the advancement of great initiatives and 
the building of a dependable instrument for 
attainment of the larger goals which Amer- 
ica set for herself in the 1960 election. 

The tone was set with announcement of 
the first decision on appointments, assur- 
ing the retention of Allen W. Dulles as Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
J. Edgar Hoover as Director of the Federai 
Bureau of Investigation. This decision, the 
Washington Evening Star commented, con- 
stituted gratifying recognition of both the 
nonpolitical nature of their jobs and the 
value of their services to the Nation. 

“The Kennedy Cabinet-making process has 
been. one of the most fascinating affairs 
Washington has seen in many years,” 
Chalmers M. Roberts commented in the 
Washington Post. Roberts observed that the 
intensive effort Mr. Kennedy was making to 
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find the right man for the right place in his 
Government was matched by the attention 
he gave to legislative programs and other 
aspects of the Presidential responsibility. 

“In short,” Roberts said, “the President- 
designate gives every evidence of throwing 
into his new job all the strength and energy 
he possesses, just as he promised in the 
Presidential campaign.” 

The Kennedy method of introducing his 
appointees caught the fancy of both press 
and public. . 

“If President-elect Kennedy had planned 
it that way,” said the New York Times, “and 
we suspect that is exactly what he did—he 
could not possibly have aroused more na- 
tional interest in the composition of his 
‘ministry of talent’ than by giving out the 
names one by one as he has been doing since 
election day.” 

The Cabinet-building process, in fact, 
devoloped into one of the top news stories 
of 1960. It was second only to the presi- 
dential election campaign itself as a means 
of stimulating interest and participation in 
government. Kennedy’s habit of escorting 
his appointees to the front porch of his 
Georgetown home to meet the press was 
continued when he shifted the scene to the 
patio of the Kennedy winter home at Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

The effect of these face-to-face meetings 
with the new Kennedy men was heightened 
by the relaxed and informal air in which 
they were conducted. Three-year-old Caro- 
line Kennedy, who popped up unexpectedly 
now and then to take the center of the stage 
on the Georgetown front porch and in the 
Palm Beach patio, added a definite charm 
to the transition. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, painfully aware of the 
below-freezing weather at the Georgetown 
announcement of his.selection for Secretary 
of Labor, delighted the journalists with his 
statement that he would recommend “hard- 
ship pay” for the shivering gentlemen and 
ladies of the press. And expectations that 
@ sense of humor would again figure in gov- 
ernment life under the new administration 
were heightened by the initial response to 
the press of David E. Bell, new Director of 
the Budget. A photographer suggested that 
he relax his facial expression for a picture 
by counting, like “one, two, three, four—.” 
“Forty-five billion,” responded Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Kennedy's creation of a new Cabinet 
in the open was not the only indication that 
a broad movement was underway to open 
wider the windows of government. 

From Kennedy’s press secretary, Pierre 
Salinger, came word that there would be 
more regularity and greater frequency in 
Presidential news conferences, with alternat- 
ing sessions for evening and morning news- 
papers. Another important innovation will 
be “live” telecasts and radio coverage, if the 
networks desires to provide such service. 
The new White House press policy also pro- 
vides for some evening news conferences for 
combined TV-radio-newspaper coverage, 
which Capitol veterans were quick to liken to 
F.D.R.’s “fireside chats.” There will be no 
editing of Presidential answers to questions, 
as was the rule on tape recordings of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's news conferences. 

While the pace of Cabinet-making quick- 
ened, concentration on other concerns of the 
incoming administration increased. 

New programs for the 87th Congress were 
taking shape while the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was releasing the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on National Goals. 
That report provoked wide comment in the 
press on the extent in which it embraced 
objectives set forth by Mr. Kennedy in the 
late campaign. 

Daily headlines heralded the increase of 
world tensions but the news from Kennedy 
headquarters raised hope for a more effective 
American leadership in the international 
area. Foreign policy questions were given 
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minute analysis by nearly a dozen task forces 
under the direction of Prof. W. W. Rostow 
of MIT and George W. Ball, Washington 
attorney. Kennedy's creation of the team 
of Rusk, Stevenson and Bowles at State 
was hailed as an encouraging development. 

“A top-drawer team for the State De- 
partment,” the Des Moines Register said. 
“At a time when the Nation needs the 
strongest leadership in charting foreign 
policy, Kennedy seems to have found it,” 
said the Atlanta Constitution. 

Kennedy’s first State Department appoint- 
ment—the naming of Michigan Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams as Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs—was seen as timely as- 
surance to crisis-torn Africa that American 
leadership would soon Ve forthcoming. 

Kennedy’s food-for-peace program was 
given an early start with the naming of 
Representative George McGovern, of South 
Dakota, to direct that effort. 

The Peace Corps proposal which Mr. Ken- 
nedy advanced in campaign speeches, caught 
fire among young men and women in the 
colleges. Kennedy aids said they hoped that 
new legislation authorizing such a program 
would be introduced early in 1961. 

Groundwork was completed for a swift at- 
tack on the growing threat to the national 
economy. The offensive was aimed first at 
the point of heaviest attrition—the de- 
pressed areas. Under a task force headed 
by Senator Pavurt Dovazas, of Illinois, assisted 
by Prof. Paul Samuelson, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, a program 
was drawn for both immediate relief and 
long-range redevelopment. 

Like urgency was given to action for ag- 
ricultural recovery at the New York meet- 
ing to which Mr. Kennedy called national 
farm leaders and his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Gov. Orville L. Freeman of Minnesota. 

Fresh priority was put on efforts to re- 
cover American leadership in space research 
and development, with the naming of Vice- 
President-elect JOHNSON to head the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council. 

Defense review and reorganization were 
given impetus earlier in the 73 days with 
the release of the report prepared by the 
task force which Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, 
of Missouri, headed. 

A program for new initiatives in higher 
education received attention from a task 
force headed by Prof. Frederick Hovde of 
Purdue. Measures for Federal assistance to 
education were the subject of a conference 
between Mr. Kennedy and Representative 
FraNK THOMPSON, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Social security and public assistance en- 
gaged the attention of a group headed by 
Prof. Wilbur Cohen, University of Michigan 
specialist in the social security fleld. Ken- 
nedy’s Secretary-designate of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Gov. Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff, of Connecticut, came to Washington to 
confer with HEW officials. He made it clear 
that there was to be no relaxing of Demo- 
cratic initiative for medical care of the aged 
under social security, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and other new frontier aims. 

A task force under Joseph L. McMurray, 
president of Queens College and former New 
York State housing commissioner, concen- 
trated on a new housing program. The new 
administration’s firm emphasis on Federal 
housing was indicated further in the selec- 
tion of Dr. Robert C. Weaver, vice chairman 
of New York’s housing and redevelopment 
board, to head the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

An important reform was set in motion 
with publication of the Landis report on the 
Federal regulatory agencies. Conditions re- 
sponsible for misdirection and mismanage- 
ment of the independent agencies over the 
last decade were spotlighted in the report, 
which was prepared by a task force under the 
direction of James M. Landis, a former dean 
of the Harvard Law School. ? 
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So it went, with q tremendous amount of 
essential preliminary work being accom- 
plished in all the major fields of adminis- 
trative responsibility. At the same time Mr. 
Kennedy and his aids were giving con- 
siderable attention to related matters com- 
ing up in the 87th Congress, which opened 
its session on January 3. 

Reorganiaztion, strategy, policy, and legis- 
lative questions were discussed at conferences 
with the retiring Senate majority leader, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, and Senator Mrkg MANS- 
FIELD, Of Montana, the new majority leader: 
Speaker SAM RayBurn, Senator HusBerr H. 
HumpuHrey, of Minnesota, the new Demo- 
cratic whip, Senator Grorce A. SMATHERs, of 
Florida, the new secretary of the Democratic 
Conference, and Representative JoHn W. Mc- 
CorMACK, of Massachusetts, the party’s floor 
leader in the House. 

In all, it was an eventful, stirring, por- 
tentous 73-day performance which brought _ 
John F. Kennedy acclaim from seasoned ob- 
servers both at home and abroad, as a man 
who means to give—in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal’s phrase—‘‘vigorous leader- 
ship to every major program his Govern- 
ment undertakes.” 





It Can Be Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “It Can Be Done,” which ap- 
peared in the Hartford Courant of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





Ir Can Be DONE 


One by one new projects for Hartford's 
downtown redevelopment are unveiled. By 
now there are enough of them to make it 
clear that the dream of making over Ameri- 
can cities, so that they can survive in the 
automobile age, is a dream no longer. No 
one building in Hartford's first project, in- 
deed not even the whole complex of Consti- 
tution Plaza, is by itself enough to insure 
the transition from hope to reality. But we 
are now over the hump. One good redevel- 
opment building deserves another, and s0 
the whole has grown. How important this 
is we can understand if we remember that in 
all the civilizations of man’s past every city 
had a downtown heart that was the source 
of its life’s blood. This is what the automo- 
bile, and the resultant flight to suburbia and 
exurbia, threatens to kill for the first time in 
history. 

All this is brought to mind by Phoenix 
Mutual’s announcement, at a luncheon yes- 
terday, of its plans for its new building south 
of State Street. In the words of President 
Holland, Phoenix Mutual chose groundhog 
day to come out of hibernation, In the cen- 
ter of its proposed building which it hopes to 
open in the fall of 1963, is a dramatic ellipti- 
cal tower on top of lower floors of garage 
space, Offices, and an employee plaza-patio. 
The graceful curves of this building some- 
what resemble the stack of a modern liner. 
They give relief to the square blocks of the 
other redevelopment already going up or to 
come. Yet the whole, bringing some of the 
amenities of country living to the heart of 
the city, is functional. It is designed to be 
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a practical place to get the company’s work 
done. This striking tower of glass and metal 
is a modern example of what Keats saw on 
that Grecian urn: “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.” 

What is most reassuring is this new proj- 
ect’s further evidence, on top of what Travel- 
ers, the banks, and others have done, that 
Hartford's business leaders are able to see 
beyond the next dollar. Unlike the stock 
concept of the New Englander, they are 
aware that they are a part of a society, and 
that as-they benefit from it also they owe 
it something. Phoenix Mutual, like each of 
its predecessors in this first redevelopment 
project, had to have courage to take the 
plunge. 

Now, out of these parts, is growing a whole 
that is greater than the sum of them all. 
Phoenix Mutual’s architect, the world- 
famous Wallace K. Harrison, said yesterday 
that great architectural monuments are built 
not so much by individuals as by civiliza- 
tions. It could be that New England, which 
other parts of the country seem ready to 
write off as a dead civilization, is putting up 
@ model of what other American cities can 
do. 





Federal-State Area Redevelopment Pro- 
gram Recommended by Clearfield 
County, Pa., Commissioners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES: E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, early 
this month four recommendations for 
creating new jobs in Clearfield County, 
in my congressional district of Pennsyl- 
vania, were submitted to the President’s 
panel which prior to the inauguration of 
President Kennedy was appointed to 
study conditions in the depressed areas 
of the Nation. The recommendations 
were submitted by a two-member com- 
mittee appointed during the campaign 
by Senator John F. Kennedy, with in- 
structions to report their findings before 
the general election. 

The two-member committee consisted 
of Clearfield County Commissioners Fred 
L. Rhoads and Wesley J. Read, both 
Democrats. After the election of Presi- 
dent Kennedy the recommendations were 
submitted to Myer Feldman, secretary of 
the Presidential panel headed by Senator 
Pav. Dovatas, of Illinois. 

It is significant that the recommenda- 
tions of the two Democrat county com- 
missioners are in effect an endorsement 
of my area redevelopment bill H.R. 273, 
which I introduced on January 3, 1961, 
and which would provide for a Federal- 
State program in alleviating chronic un- 
employment in the depressed areas of the 
Nation. 

The findings of the two county com- 
missioners after surveying conditions in 
my congressional district reveal that my 
bill is worthy of bipartisan support be- 
cause it seeks to try to solve unemploy- 
ment at the local level as advocated by 
the Democratic members of the Clearfield 
Board of County Commissioners and 
which is the approach my bill provides 
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in dealing with the evils of chronic 
unemployment. 

At the same time, President Kennedy 
has endorsed the provision in my bill 
where the Secretary of Commerce would 
be the Federal administrator and would 
operate through the Office of Area De- 
velopment, now a part of the Department 
of Commerce. Many will recall the con- 
troversy that raged the past several 
years when area redevelopment bills 
were before Congress as to whether a 
new agency should be created or the pro- 
gram administered through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The endorsement 
by President Kennedy of the Secretary 
of Commerce as administrator will 
greatly reduce the cost of administering 
the program, thus making funds avail- 
able for loans and grants. 

At this point in my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article from the 
January 14, 1961, issue of the Clearfield 
(Pa.) Progress, which outlines the four 
recommendations submitted to the Presi- 
dential panel and which stressed the fact 
that since taking office in January 1960 
both of the Democratic county commis- 
sioners have been striving for an area 
redevelopment program at the local 


level: 

Pran To CrEaTe Joss IN AREA TO BB 
Struprep>—Four RECOMMENDATIONS ARE FOor- 
WARDED TO PRESIDENT-ELECT’s STupy CoM- 
MITTEE 
Four recommendations for creating new 

jobs in the depressed Clearfield County area 

have been forwarded to President-elect John 

F. Kennedy’s committee studying measures 

to combat unemployment and encourage eco- 

nomic growth. 

The recommendations were sent by Clear- 
field County Commissioner Fred L. Rhoads 
to Myer Feldman, legislative assistant to the 
President-elect and secretary to the special 
panel on distressed areas headed by Demo- 
cratic Senator Paut Dovc.as, of Illinois. 

The recommendations include: 

1. A plan for research and exploration in 
labor surplus areas to determine if raw ma- 
terials in the area could be used in the 
manufacturing of other products, and a plan 
to determine if there are other raw materials 
in the area which hitherto have been un- 
known. 

2. A financing plan to assist local indus- 
tries in expansion where the industry, itself, 
is not able to do so. 

3. A plan to advise local groups of indus- 
tries that might expand where they can lo- 
cate profitably. 

4. Federal and State help on a county- 
wide management program for the develop- 
ment of all local facilities to their fullest 
extent. 

The recommendations were compiled after 
a study made by Mr. Rhoads as chairman of 
one of the local committee on new jobs and 
new growth set up by President-elect Ken- 
nedy prior to the end of the presidential 
campaign. At that time the committees 
were requested to forward basic information 
to Mr, Kennedy before the end of 1960 on: 
(1) Community resources for development of 
new plant facilities, (2) community resources 
for retraining unemployed workers, (3) com- 
munity problems in developing new jobs, (4) 
community activities, past, present and 
planned, for ending long-term labor sur- 
pluses. 

Assisting Commissioner Rhoads as the 
other committee member was the other 
Clearfield County Democratic Commissioner 
Wesley J. Read. 

In a letter accompanying the information 
and recommendations, Commissioner Rhoads 
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said he believes Clearfield County could well 
be classed the most distressed area in Penn- 
sylvania since the percentage of unemploy- 
ment has reached over 14 percent—more 
than twice the national average—and on a 
percentage basis, the county’s population 
decrease over the past 10 years has been 
greater than in any other county in the State. 

While he expressed the opinion that the 
possibilities for industrial, recreational, and 
agricultural development in the county are 
unlimited, he said the people have lost con- 
fidence and their morale has been lowered 
through “several severe setbacks.” 

He cited in particular the closing of the 
Curon division of Curtiss-Wright with the 
resulting rise in unemployment and the 
dumping on the real estate market at sac- 
rifice prices some 100 homes in the immedi- 
ate area. 

As an immediate, though temporary, solu- 
tion of the county’s unemployment problem, 
the commissioner recommended the quick 
completion of the Keystone Shortway and the 
Curwensville Flood Control Dam. 

Since taking office in January 1960 the 
commissioners have been pushing for area 
redevelopment—particularly on a county 
level—so that State funds could be available 
for planning. Efforts to organize a county- 
wide industrial development group met with 
little enthusiasm from the individual com- 
munities who apparently preferred to work 
on their own so any new industry would be 
assured of moving into their vicinity. 

Another step in this direction was taken 
last week when the commissioners, repre- 
sented by Chairman Rhoads and a group of 
Clearfield business and civic leaders, went 
to Meadville to attend an 11-county confer- 
ence on relief for distressed areas. 

However, it was the general opinion of the 
local group that the suggestions presented 
there would be of greater benefit to the Zrie 
section of the State rather than to Clearfield 
County. For that reason the county did not 
join the Northwestern Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence for Relief to Depressed Areas, established 
at the meeting. 





Responsibilities of the Director of the 
Food-for-Peace Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
appointment by President Kennedy of 
our former colleague, George McGovern, 
as Special Assistant to the President, 
Director of the food-for-peace program, 
brought favorable reaction throughout 
the country, and particularly among 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The ability, the vision, the courage, 
and his excellent experience, qualifies 
George McGovern for this important 
and responsible position, and in making 
this humane program, instituted by 
President Kennedy, a success. 

The President recently demonstrated 
his great interest in the use of our agri- 
cultural abundance overseas by defining 
the duties of Director McGovern in an 
Executive order, and an accompanying 
memorandum to the heads of executive 
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departments, both of which I include 
in my remarks: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER AMENDING PRIOR EXECUTIVE 
« Orpers To PROvIDE For THE RESPONSIBILI- 

TIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE FOOD FOR 

PEACE PROGRAM 

Whereas American agricultural abundance 
offers a unique opportunity for the United 
States to promote the interests of peace in 
a significant way, and to play an important 
role in helping to provide a more adequate 
diet for peoples around the world; and 

Whereas exports of farm products are of 
great importance to the domestic economy, 
furnishing approximately 11 percent of total 
farm income; and 

Whereas many Government functions and 
activities relate to the movement overseas 
of agricultural products and commodities, 
and a number of Government agencies have 
responsibilities in connection with these ac- 
tivities; and 

Whereas it is of fundamental importance 
that we have a national food policy directed 
toward using our agricultural abundance as 
a national asset to meet foreign policy ob- 
jJectives; 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 10900 of 
January 5, 1961 (26 F.R. 143), headed “Ad- 
ministration of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended,” is hereby amended by renumber- 
ing sections 6 and 7 thereof as sections 7 and 
&, respectively, and by inserting after sec- 
tions 5 the following new section 6: 

“Src. 6. Director of the food for peace pro- 
gram: Subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent, the director of the food for peace pro- 
gram (provided for in a letter of the Presi- 
dent bearing the same date as this order) 
shall be responsible for the continuous su- 
pervision and coordination of the functions 
hereinabove delegated or otherwise assigned 
to officers or agencies of the Government. 
The foregoing provisions of this section shall 
not be construed as terminating any dele- 
gation or other assignment of function made 
by other sections of this order.’’ 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 10893 of No- 
vember 8, 1960 (25 F.R. 10732), headed “Ad- 
ministration of mutual security and related 
functions,” is hereby amended by adding at 
the end of part I thereof a new section III, 
reading as follows: 

“Sec. III. Director of the food for peace 
program: Subject to the direction of the 
President, the Director of the food for peace 
program shall be responsible for the contin- 
uous supervision and coordination of the 
functions under section 402 of the act (22 
US.C. 1922). The foregoing provisions of 
this section shall not be construed as super- 
seding any delegation or other assignment of 
function made by the act or by other sec- 
tions of this order.” 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WuiTe House, January 24, 1961. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE 

DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 
THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1961. 

I have today issued an Executive order re- 
lating to the duties of the Director of the 
food for peace program. This order amends 
Executives Orders 10893 and 10900, providing 
for the administration of the mutual secur- 
ity and related functions and of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, respectively. It pro- 
vides that the Director of the food for peace 
program shall be responsible for the con- 
tinuous supervision and coordination of the 
functions under section 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, as well as 
those functions under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
which are delegated by Executive Order No. 
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10893. These provisions of law deal with the 
use of American agricultural commodities in 
furtherance of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to de- 
scribe further the role of the Director of the 
food for peace program, who will be located 
in the Executive Office of the President. 

American agricultural abundance offers a 
great. opportunity for the United States to 
promote the interests of peace in a signifi- 
cant way and to play an important role in 
helping to provide a more adequate diet for 
peoples all around the world. We must make 
the most vigorous and constructive use pos- 
sible of this opportunity. We must narrow 
the gap between abundance here at home 
and near starvation abroad. Humanity and 
prudence, alike, counsel a major effort on 
our part. 

Many Government functions and activ- 
ities relate to the oversea movement of 
agricultural commodities and products of the 
United States. It is important that respon- 
sibility for coordination of all these efforts 
be centralized so that they can become more 
meaningful—a more useful instrument of 
our foreign policy, and more efficient. 

Accordingly, I expect to look to the food- 
for-peace Director, working under my direc- 
tion and with the Secretaries of State and 
Agriculture in particular, to exercise affirma- 
tive leadership and continuous supervision 
over the various activities in this fleld, so 
that they may be brought into harmonious 
relationship. 

The most immediate task which I have 
asked the Director to undertake is that of 
conducting an intensive review of all these 
activities and considering possible improve- 
ments in them. He will communicate to 
me the results of this review and his recom- 
mendations for improvement, including rec- 
ommendations for such legislative changes 
as may be necessary. I have asked the food- 
for-peace Director to consider very carefully 
the intimate relationships between our for- 
eign agricultural activities and other aspects 
of our foreign-assistance program and to de- 
velop the necessary programs and policies 
in coordination with the Mutual Security 
Coordinator. 

I know that in all of his endeavors the 
Director will have your full support and 
cooperation. 

This memorandum shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 





Gold Dust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from a recent edition of the 
Record-Courier, published in my home- 
town of Baker, Oreg., recalls the impor- 
tant role that gold mining once played 
in the economy of the region. The 
present concern over our world gold po- 
sition gives, it seems to me, an added 
interest to the editor’s recall of the way 
it was in days gone by: 

GoLp Dust 

“Was it ever like this?” is a question asked 
by newscomers to the county when old- 
timers relate the story of the once-active gold 
mining era. 

The Baker mining district was an anomaly 
in the economics of the depression times— 
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there was money in the pockets of many per- 
sons way out in nowhere, out in “them thar 
hills,” so to speak. 

Prospectors were individual enterprisers, 
their capital was small and their overhead 
was only a grubstake. They worried not that 
there was no market for motorcars or wheat 
or neckties or farm machinery for theirs was 
@ product of universal demand. 

Paging through a 1934 Baker newspaper 
recently this anomaly era came to mind. 
Just as a sample, we noticed an item which 
reported that the small grubstake. placer 
miners of one district alone, that near Robi- 
nette on Snake River, sold $15,000 worth of 
gold dust to the Robinette merchants in the 
year ending July 1, 1934. This was in addi- 
tion to that which they must surely have 
sold in Baker and also in addition to that 
of the larger operators who banked their 
dust more directly than for beans and bacon 
and canvas gloves. 

The gold mining played a significant role 
in the survival of the income of this com- 
munity which has always hedged against dis- 
aster by a uniquely diversified economy. If 
the persons unemployed or received welfare 
now, although they are not many, were 
placering out new wealth in the form of gold 
as did the prospectors of the early thirties 
this gold dust could again perform a sig- 
nificant role in our economy. 





Council Begins Study on Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, there is growing national con- 
cern over the economic distress current- 
ly developing in various parts of our Na- 
tion. In the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay area recent statistics have revealed 
that definite downward trends are de- 
veloping in the local economy. 

For the interest of my colleagues, I am 
submitting an article quoted from the 
front page of a leading weekly newspa- 
per published in my district, the East 
Bay Labor Journal: 

Counctrm Brecins StupyY ON UNEMPLOYMENT— 
PRELIMINARY Reports SHOW 15 To 60 
PERCENT IDLE 
An unemployment survey of Alameda 

County unions was launched by the Central 

Labor Council this week, and preliminary 

reports indicated jobless rates of 15 to 50 

percent. 

CLC Secretary Robert S. Ash said the labor 
council is sending out inquiries to all locals 
on the number of members they have regis- 
tered as unemployed, 

Figures from Steamfitters 342 show that 
over 50 percent of the union’s members have 
been out of work for the last 4 months, 
Ash told labor council delegates Monday. 

These figures are being rechecked to be 
certain they are accurate, Ash said. 

Ash also cited a report by Al Thoman of 
Carpenters 36 last week that Carpenters’ 
locals have 15 to 25 percent of members out 
of work. 


Mr. Speaker, Ash criticized a recent 
East Bay newspaper editorial, which 
pictured AFL-CIO President George 
Meany as a “prophet of gloom” for urging 
government action in a serious economic 
situation: 


"| 
| 
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He also charged that the Oakland City 
Council is apparently unconcerned about 
loss of payrolls by recent factory and store 
closings. 

BAY AREA FIGURES 


Just prior to Monday’s CLC meeting, State 
Employment Director Irving Perluss an- 
nounced that unemployment insurance 
claims increased 19 percent in the bay area 
between November and December. 

The number of unemployment claims in 
the six bay area counties hit the highest 
level for December since 1949. 

Statewide unemployment was 6.1 percent, 
during December, according to figures just 
released by the State department of employ- 
ment, : 

In the bay area, an estimated 5.6 percent 
of the labor force were unemployed. 

Here are the December unemployment per- 
centages for major labor market areas: 


1960 1959 
CCU ais Sik tr nitptic cece 6.1 4.4 
BEF. Dia cnvtiesnnncscnncaciicn 5.6 4.3 
506 SE thik ac ccmanmdnten 6.0 4.2 
GR. CE antec dek onc ewe 7.3 4.3 
ERT Scctie inns mcingentnice 7m 6.0 
RS COR iintitinee crn sitinmtdaichininnit 6.9 5.2 
DRO iii pcierrsieiitindaas 5.0 3.4 


Figures released by Governor Brown place 
unemployment in Eureka and Ukiah-Fort 
Bragg at 14 and 16 percent, respectively. 





Vice President Johnson’s New Role 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the inaugural issue of the 
Democratic Digest entitled “JoHNson to 
Assume Broad Duties.” As this article 
notes, “the Vice Presidency is going into 
another importanf phase of its evolution 
to meet the 20th century’s exacting 
demands on the Executive.” LyNDoN 
B. Jounson, of Texas, has stepped from 
his office as Senate majority leader into 
a Vice Presidential office whose duties 
were enlarged in important particulars 
at the outset of the new Kennedy ad- 
ministration. Through 7 years as the 
Democratic Party’s Senate leader; Mr. 
JOHNSON consistently gave new meaning 
to the concept of responsible and af- 
firmative leadership in the upper House 
of the Congress. Now, as the Vice 
President, he is making another out- 
standing contribution to effective gov- 
ernment in the executive branch. The 
Democratic Digest’s report on his initial 
performance in his new role is an item 
of both national current interest and 
historical value. 

The article follows: 

JOHNSON To ASSUME BroaD DUuTIES 

Regarding the Vice President’s duties, the 
Constitution is explicit only as to his func- 
tion as presiding officer of the Senate. Be- 
yond that, as LYNDON JOHNSON has observed, 
his role in the administration, is what the 
President desires it to be. 

President Kennedy has made it clear that 
he expects his Vice President to give new 
dimensions to that office. Vice President 
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JOHNSON has responded with his customary 
dispatch and efficiency. Even at this early 
stage it is apparent that the Vice Presidency 
is going into another important phase of its 
evolution to meet the 20th century’s exact- 
ing demands on the Executive. 

Soon after the election, Mr. Kennedy an- 
nounced that Mr. JOHNSON would serve as 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. That assignment 
was accompanied by a directive to put maxi- 
mum vigor into the committee’s work, an 
order which led many observers to predict 
that there would be more action against 
discrimination in employment under Fed- 
eral contracts than occurred during Richard 
M. Nixon’s chairmanship of the Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON was also selected to head the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council, 
largely inactive in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration though nominally headed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. This change in the chair- 
manship will require a revision in the law 
creating the Council. The Space Act, which 
JOHNSON as Senator helped to write when he 
was chairman of the Senate Space Commit- 
tee, requires that the Council be headed by 
the President as Chairman. The law gives 
the Council the duty of supervising all U.S. 
space activities. 

Projecting still broader duties for his Vice 
President, Mr. Kennedy told newsmen: 

“He and I will work together on new mat- 
ters which are within his special area of 
interest which involve, of course, national 
security, national defense and our interna- 
tional relations, particularly with those 
countries to the south of the United States.” 

That doesn’t mean Mr. JOHNSON will dis- 
regard his constitutional duties of presiding 
over the Senate, commented Robert C. 
Albright in the Washington Post. 

“Associates say he will probably devote 
more time to this chore than did Mr. Nixon,” 
reporter Albright added. “In addition, he 
will attend the regular weekly legislative 
conferences at the White House and serve as 
did Mr. Nixon on the National Security 
Council.”’ 

There was also wide expectation that in 
JOHNSON’s case the Vice President’s useful- 
ness as a White House liaison man on legis- 
lation would be enhanced. The prestige 
he won on Capitol Hill through 11 years in 
the House, 12 years in the Senate, seemed 
likely to endure, contrary to the tradition 
that Members of Congress lose standing in 
legislative circles upon elevation to the Vice 
Presidency. 

“The number of hard-bitten political ob- 
servers who believe Mr. JoHNSON can break 
this tradition is a tribute to his outstanding 
personal resources,” said Russell Baker in 
the New York Times. 

The Vice President elect was an extremely 
busy man throughout the transition period. 
Senator Kennedy’s plan to use him on for- 
eign missions for the new administration was 
put into effect in November, when Senator 
JOHNSON went to Paris and London, where 
he conferred with both De Gaulle and Mac- 
millan in their capitals. Traveling tech- 
nically as leader of the U.S. delegation to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, he drew 
cheers in Paris with his assurances that there 
would be no relaxation of America’s support 
for her Western allies. “His vigorous bi- 
partisan speech was frequently interrupted 
by applause of legislators drawn from all over 
Western Europe and Canada,” the Associated 
Press reported. 

At the same time, Mr. JoHNSON appealed 
for united action by the free nations to 
strengthen underdeveloped areas. “The 
challenge before us,” he said, “is to add new 
dimensions to the purposes of our alliance. 
We can—and we must—together enlarge the 
community of joint purposes to include new 
neighbors of the world.” 

The outcome of the election was in no 
way “a repudiation of President Eisenhower's 
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support for the instruments of mutual 
strength in Western Europe,” Mr. JOHNSON 
told the NATO delegates. “I want you to 
understand,” he said, “that President Eisen- 
hower will leave office with the respect, trust, 
and esteem of all his countrymen without re- 
gard to domestic partisanship.” 

Hailing his tribute to Mr. Eisenhower as 
“both gracious and helpful to a true under- 
standing of the attitude of Americans toward 
international policy,” the Trenton Times said 
JoHNSON “has demonstrated impressively in 
Paris the personal gifts and abilities which 
he has developed during his public career 
and which hold the promise of distinguished 
service in his new office.” 

In short, his Vice Presidential office shapes 
up as a “Texas size role,” to borrow the 
phrase of a Washington Daily News headline. 

He is, as Washington columnist Doris Plee- 
son put it, “a staff man and knows how to 
get the best results from one.” : 

The Kennedy Cabinet, carefully and 
thoughtfully assembled in the 2 months 
before his inauguration, has succeeded in 
bringing, in the words of the New York 
Times’ James Reston, “the world of ideas 
and the world of politics together.” 

It is an extremely apt phrase, and one 
which seems to express the consensus of 
informed opinion. f 

Mr. Kennedy’s appointments show, the 
chief of the New York Times Washington 
bureau commented, that “he is not afraid 
of brains.” It is clear, Reston added, that 
the new President “agrees with John Stuart 
Mills’ observation that ‘mediocrity ought not 
to be engaged in the affairs of state.’” 

Observing that what was true of the first 
line of appointments was also true of those 
named to key posts below Cabinet level, Mr. 
Reston wrote: “What is forming here, then, 
is something very much like the ‘active, in- 
ventive, pushing bureaucracy that served the 
second Roosevelt, but minus much of its 
doctrinal zeal.” 

To the distinguished political analyst, Wal- 
ter Lippmann, one thing above all was clear 
from the way Mr. Kennedy selected his Cabi- 
net. “It is that he has not been putting 
together just a Cabinet,” Mr. Lippmann 
wrote. “He has been putting together an 
administration.” 

“His nominees,” said the Washington Post, 
“are broadly men of intellectual attainment, 
young, vigorous, and determined. Their 
competence in office remains to be tested, 
but their qualifications and experience are 
reassurance that the emphasis will be on at- 
tention to national ills rather than upon 
radical change.” 

The Kennedy Cabinet, “in very many re- 
spects is geared to the national needs of the 
hour and to the circumstances under which 
Mr. Kennedy will take office,” the New York 
Herald Tribune said. “It is,” the Tribuns 
added, “taken as a whole, a moderate group 
of men skilled in various phases of admin- 
istration, representing the broad geographi- 
cal areas of the country and both major 
parties.” 

Three of the 10 newly designated Secre- 
taries were Governors: Abraham A. Ribicoff 
of Connecticut (Health, Education, and 
Welfare); Luther H, Hodges of North Caro- 
lina (Commerce); Orville L. Freeman of 
Minnesota (Agriculture). 

One was from Congress, Representative 
Stewart Udall, of Arizona (Interior). One 
was associated with organized labor, Arthur ~ 
J. Goldberg, now Secretary-designate of La- 
bor. He grew up in Chicago, and started 
there as a legal expert for labor. 

The new Attorney General-designate, 
Robert F. Kennedy, has spent the better 
part of the last 8 years in responsible posts 
for congressional investigating committees 
and the Department of Justice. 

The new Secretary-designate of State, 
Georgia-born Dean Rusk, and the new Secre- 
tary-designate of the Treasury, C. Douglas 
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Dillon, of New York City and Washington, 
D.c., came to their posts with extensive 
State Department experience. J. Edward 
Day, the new Postmaster General-designate, 
had a successful career in California as an 
insurance executive. Robert S. McNamara, 
the Secretary of Defense-designate, rose in 
somewhat meteoric fashion to the presi- 
dency of the Ford Motor Co. at the age of 44. 

Impressive credentials in political, Gov- 
ernment, and business life were not the only 
attributes of the new Cabinet members 
which drew favorable public attention. 
Their comparative youthfulness appealed to 
a Nation which has an old prejudice for 
young men. dating back to the American 
Revolution and the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

All but one of the new Cabinet members 
were born in the 20th century. The young- 
est is 35, the oldest in his early sixties. The 
average age is 47; most of Mr. Kennedy’s 
other appointees are under 50, and the new 
Chief Executive himself is 43. The average 
age of Mr. Eisenhower’s outgoing Cabinet is 
66, with Attorney General Rogers the young- 
est at 47. Among the first 10 Secretaries 
named; 2 were from the West, 3 from the 
Middle West, 2 from the South, 3 from the 
East. One was a Catholic, two were of the 
Jewish faith, the others members of various 
Protestant denominations. 

Intellectual achievement was another com- 
mon denominator of this group. Collec- 
tively, they held an imposing list of Phi Beta 
Kappa keys and cum laude distinctions. 
The men of the business world among them 
were close in interest and attainment to the 
teachers, thinkers, and administrators from 
the academic world now taking a larger part 
in Government. 

They are all “a cut above the average pro- 
fessional politician,” Washington columnist 
Peter Edson reported. “They are students, 
readers, and articulate enough to be writers.” 

In sum, as Newsweek expressed it, Mr. 
Kennedy has surrounded himself with 
“forceful men, as diverse in background and 
nature as the problems and the people they 
must face.” 





Chemicals and the Food Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, I include a notable ad- 
dress by our colleague, Hon. Jamie L. 
Wuitrten, of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the most pressing do- 
mestic issue of the day is the a fair re- 
turn on agricultural labor and invest- 
ment in America—and especially in the 
Central West. It is second only to pro- 
vision for a permanent, wholesome, and 
ample food supply for the Nation and 
our allies. 

No one in the Congress or the execu- 
tive department is better fitted to pass 
on these two vital questions than Mr. 
WHITTEN. I therefore include as a part 
of my remarks his address on the sub- 
ject before the 27th aymual meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation at the Hotel del Coronadom, 


4 
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Coronado, Calif., on September 27, 1960, 
as follows: 
CHEMICALS AND THE Foop SUPPLY 


It takes so few of us to produce food, 
clothing and shelter for the rest of us, that 
the rest of us provide the highest standard 
of living for all of us. 

In that short statement lies the secret of 
our wonderful standard of living. Also, in 
those few words, “It takes so few of us,” is 
found the underlying cause of most of our 
present farm problems and an invitation for 
even greater ones for the future. 

Under our competitive and political sys- 
tem, the very fact that so few now feed and 
clothe the Nation means less and less voice 
in government for agriculture. As their 
numbers have become fewer, the farmers’ in- 
fluence in public affairs, in the political 
arena, has become less and less. 

We all believe in free enterprise, but if 
you analyze the situation you soon find that 
our free enterprise has been free only under 
the laws as written by the Congress and the 
State legislatures. There has been competi- 
tion as to how these laws were written. 

It has been said that all anyone wants is 
a fair advantage—an advantage which he 
wants others to agree is fair for him to have. 
One way to get such advantages declared 
fair is to pass a law and have the law de- 
clare it fair. With the first Congress the 
fight was on; and such efforts have con- 
tinued to be the main order of business in 
every Congress since. 

Early in our history, protective tariffs were 
written into law; and a good argument could 
be made for such protection, especially in 
the early days. Many protections against 
competition have been granted, and rates 
reflecting a fair return on investment for 
utilities are provided by laws. There are 
many others. 

About 40 years ago labor was given the 
right to organize and to strike. Laws have 
been passed requiring the payment of min- 
imum wages. 

It was only about 25 years ago, after a 
drastic break in agricultural income had 
led off a depression, that agriculture began 
to receive somewhat equal treatment in 
law. Farm support prices were tied, by law, 
to the cost of what the farmer bought. 
Many of these laws have since been repealed 
or modified. Agriculture today operates in 
an economy where advantages to labor and 
industry are provided by law; and for all 
practical purposes such laws are not going 
to be repealed. Only recently the President 
of the United States asked for the passage 
of a law requiring a further increase in 
minimum wages; and as of now the Presi- 
dent and congressional leaders are pushing 
for such legislation, the major point of dif- 
ference being the hourly rate—$1.15 or 
$1.25.. Whatever the merits, it can only have 
the effect of further increasing labor’s share 
of the income dollar and of raising farm 
costs at a time when farm costs are already 
going up and farm prices are going down— 
largely as a result of laws increasing com- 
pulsory minimum wages and reducing the 
minimum price support required for agri- 
cultural commodities. 

_ Since 1950 the minimum wage required to 
be paid labor has been increased by law 
from 75 cents to $1; and the average hourly 
earnings of factory workers, by reason of the 
right in law to organize and strike, has in- 


creased from $1.46 to $2.29 during this 


period. 

During this same period the Congress 
passed, and the President signed, laws re- 
ducing by an average of 20-percent minimum 
prices which must be paid for agricultural 
commodities. How could this happen? It 
happened because of the increased influence 
of labor and the declining influence of farm- 
ers in the Congress and in the Government; 
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and, I may say, in the elections which pre- 
ceded such laws. 

Since 1950, labor and industry’s take of 
the consumer dollar has increased from 650 
cents to 62 cents, an increase of 25 percent; 
and the farmers’ share, of course, has 
dropped from 50 cents to 38 cents, a decrease 
of the same 25 percent. 

As this situation developed, the farmer, in 
an effort to offset higher cost and lower 
price, increased his production—thus adding 
to our burdensome surplus for which the 
Treasury paid out billions of dollars, about 
50 percent to the farmer and 50 percent to 
warehousemen, carries, middlemen, and so 
forth. 

DECLINING INFLUENCE OF FARMERS 


With the endless competition for the con- 
sumer dollar between labor, industry, and 
agriculture; with the endless search by news- 
papers, periodicals, magazines, radio and 
television for subscribers, advertisers and 
public following; and with the competition 
for votes by candidates for public office, it is 
easy to understand that our political system 
leads to an appeal to the 88 percent of our 
people who are nonfarmers, rather than the 
12 percent who live on the farm. 

Twenty-five years ago farmers had a sub- 
stantial share of political power, as evidenced 
by the farm bloc in the Congress. Today, 
while the farm vote may still be crucial in 
practically every State in the Union in elect- 
ing U.S. Senators, it is doubtful that the 
farm vote is significant in over 25 percent 
of the districts in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. In our legislative bodies perhaps 
40 percent of the members have a farm 
background, and thus some understanding 
of the Nation’s dependence upon a healthy 
agriculture. In the next generation, how- 
ever, since only 12 percent of our people are 
now on farms, there will be very few legis- 

*lators indeed who have any knowledge or 
understanding of agriculture. 

Today legislation and government policy 
is dominated to such an extent by non- 
farmers, the 88 percent of our population, 
that in a majority of Congressional districts 
I truly believe the Fish and Wildlife groups 
are a larger political factor in matters con- 
cerning agriculture, where there is ahy con- 
flict of desire, than the farm group, Pending 
before Congress when it adjourned, favorably 
reported by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, was H.R. 12419 which 
would give virtual veto power to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service over the most essential 
operations in agriculture. This bill would 
require the Department of Agriculture to 
obtain approval of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service before it could begin any insect or 
disease control program involving the use 
of pesticides or other chemicals. 

Several days ago, I came across an article 
in the August edition of Commentary, which 
is published in New York City, in which the 
author, Asher Byrnes, attempts to show that 
the farm problem comes from having given 
too much attention and having placed too 
much reliance on farmers as the basis for a 


sound and strong nation throughout 
history. 

Significant is the following note as to the 
author. I quote: 


“Asher Byrnes collaborated with Ezra Taft 
Benson in the research and writing of ‘Free- 
dom To Farm.’ He has been confidential 
assistant (representing the nonfarm point of 
view) to Secretary Benson.” 

You will note Mr. Byrnes represented the 
nonfarm view as confidential assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It was this man 
who helped write the Secretary’s book, 
“Freedom To Farm,” which advocates re- 
duced protections in law for agriculture, 
while laws are being passed increasing the 
share of the income dollar going to labor. 

Apparently experts at making an appeal to 
the 88 percent, the nonfarm group, are to be 
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found in every nook and cranny of govern- 
ment. It is no wonder the public no longer 
understands there must be controls on stor- 
able commodities, where 1 year’s overproduc- 
tion may be in the way of the next year’s 
crops, if there are to be price supports. No 
wonder most of the American people see no 
distinction between that situation and that 
of perishable commodities, where overpro- 
duction one year may not affect the next. 

I am sure neither our Appropriations Com- 
mittee nor the Congress, nor the American 
people knew of this man behind the door of 
the Secretary’s office, stressing the nonfarm 
view to the Secretary on a confidential basis. 

While the farmers no longer have the 
numbers to offer the percentage of votes so 
essential under our system to preserve parity 
of influence in the Congress, I would point 
out to those who believe that, since there 
are seven times more nonfarmers than 
farmers, the potential market follows such 
population statistics, that agriculture still 
offers perhaps the greatest single market for 
industrial goods. 

Agriculture uses more finished steel in 
a@ year than is used for a year’s output of 
passenger cars. It uses more petroleum 
products than any other industry. It uses 
more rubber each year than ts required to 
produce tires for 6 million automobiles. It 
is one of the Nation’s largest users of elec- 
trical power. Its inventory of machinery 
alone exceeds the assets of the American 
steel industry and is five times that of the 
automobile industry. 

FACTS FREQUENTLY IGNORED 


There are fewer people on the farm, but 
capital required to farm has increased as 
rapidly as the number of people farming has 
been reduced. The number of farms has 
dropped from 5.6 million in 1950 to 4.6 mil- 
lion in 1959. The investment of capital re- 
quired per farm has increased from $16,979 
in’ 1950 to $33,455 in 1959. 

More capital is required per farmer or farm- 
worker than for his counterpart in industry. 
The average investment per farmworker is 
$20,700 as compared to $17,800 per factory 
worker. 

As the amount of capital required has 
doubled, the cost of capital, through inter- 
est rates, has increased from approximately 
3 percent to approximately 6 percent. As 
the amount of capital invested has increased, 
the risk has also increased. 

The more capital the farmer has to invest, 
the more gross income the farmer must have 
to assure a fair return. Further, capital 
must be obtained in competition with 
others who require such capital, which 
makes it more costly to the farmer than the 
labor it replaces. Asher Byrnes, the adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, makes the 
unsound assertion that the more capital the 
farmer must invest to farm, the better off 
he is. The author seems to believe that the 
farmer need only to eat up his investment 
to be prosperous. Doubtless, this is one of 
the nonfarm sources of many of the Secre- 
tary’s unsound ideas. 

Some one has said that to farm today 
on a scale which might provide a comparable 
livelihood to others requires not only 
enough capital to start a bank but enough 
nerve to rob a bank; and unless the farmer 
is lucky, he is apt to find he did the latter 
without intending to. ; 

For the future, the problem of reduced 
influence seems likely to become worse 
rather than better. Interest in and under- 
standing of agricultural problems is de- 
creasing as our rural population declines 
and our young people turn to other occupa-~ 
tions and ways of life. Last year, of 411,437 
students attending those colleges and uni- 
versities teaching agriculture, only 31,722 
were enrolled in the agriculture depart- 
ments. 


Agriculture today is the one place where 
& young man cannot enter into business on 
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credit and ever hope to pay out. With only 
12 people out of 100 now on the farm, 
as I have pointed out, there will be 
few legislators in the next generation who 
have any knowledge of agriculture; and the 
voice of agriculture in the Halls of the Con- 
gress will indeed be weak. 


SOME FACTS WE MUST REMEMBER 


Food, clothing and shelter are as much 
basic necessities for life as ever. Any na- 
tion looking to the future must protect the 
source of such basic necessities, the natural 
resources. Such resources can be protected 
for the present and future only as those who 
presently have title to them receive a reason- 
able return above costs. 

Worn-out countries of today got that way 
because too little of what was taken out of 
the soil was put back. There, too, con- 
sumers demanded food and fiber at less than 
the cost of production. 

For a sound and steady source of food 
there must be a prosperous agriculture; for 
@ prosperous agriculture there must be a 
financial return adequate to cover produc- 
tion costs, including labor expended, and a 
proper return for capital invested and risk 
incurred. 

Today, in my opinion, the greatest threat 
to our standard of living is not the cost of 
defense, nor attack from abroad, but the 
ill-advised and unwise acts at home which 
build up in the public mind a prejudice 
against agricultural interests generally, 
usually to obtain preferment by the 88 per- 
cent, perhaps for public office, or perhaps to 
obtain their support by having further ad- 
vantages for labor or industry declared fair 
by law. 

It has been said that almost anyone or 
any nation can stand adversity—but that 
it takes the best, individually, or as a nation 
to stand prosperity. Truly, it appears that 
what is happening today tends to support 
such thought. 

FARM INCOME SHOULD COME 
PLACE 


Agriculture should get its return, as do 
industry and labor, from the consumer as 
a part of the retail price. Existing farm laws 
intended that. 

Where labor and industry-pass their in- 
creased take, under law, on to the consumer 
as part of the retail price, more and more in 
recent years the farmer (agriculture) has 
been forced to look to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a larger and larger part of a smaller 
and smaller net income. 

The share of the consumer dollar which 
formerly went to the farmer and is now going 
to these other groups has required the farmer 
to look to the Federal Treasury. Significantly 
the amount paid out of the Treasury to 
agriculture is approximately the exact 
amount that, through law, other groups have 
increased their share of the consumer dollar. 
Thus, it may be argued that the costs to the 
Government of what the farmer receives 
from the Treasury is really a replacement of 
income resulting from changes in the law 
increasing the share of the national income 
for other groups. 

This transfer of a part of the farmers’ 
income from the marketplace to the Treas- 
ury does not save money for the consumers, 
for the taxpayers are the consumers and the 
consumers are the taxpayers. By paying 
from the Treasury rather than as part of the 
retail price, the consumer is merely making 
his payment as a taxpayer rather than as a 
consumer. 

Should this 12 percent of the population, 
our farmers, fail to receive a fair return from 
the marketplace or from the Treasury, not 
only could it lead to depression but it could” 
also mean we would be maintdining our 
standard of living by drawing on the nat- 
ural resources of the country, all in order 
that the consumer may get food and fiber 
below the cost of production. This, in my 
judgment, is a major reason for the depleted 
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condition of China and India and other 
wornout countries of the world. 


SOME SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


We know net farm income is volume 'times 
price less cost. We know the net income 
of our farmers, including soil bank payments 
and other Federal programs, has dropped 
from $14.4 billion in 1952 to $10.9 in 1959. 

If that disastrous trend in farm income is 
to be corrected, volume must be increased, 
cost reduced, or price increased, or some of 
each. There is no other, way. 

Volume: Certainly to increase volume 
would be no answer for we have too much 
volume in the trouble areas now. 

Cost: Research has helped with costs. We 
cannot say too much for research. Without 
it the public would probably be hungry and 
all farmers bankrupt. However, the increase 
in capital required to use the results of 
research, plus the increased take of labor and 
industry, under law, has increased costs 
faster than research has been able to reduce 
them. 

It is to be noted that much of our agri- 
cultural research results in increased pro- 
duction; and to benefit from research find- 
ings a greater and greater outlay of cash is 
required, which increases the capital re- 
quired and the risk incurred. 

There is one area where total costs could 
be saved. We should make it possible to 
save the total cost of producing surplus 
units by not producing them. This would 
save farmers and the Nation billions of dol- 
lars annually if the farmer received a fair 
price for producing what we do need. 

Price: Here we have a chance, We should 
enable the farmer to obtain a reasonable 
price for the quantity of production actually 
needed for domestic consumption and foreign 
trade. This would help the farmer and the 
Government. Certainly, it is more sound 
to provide a means to obtain a fair price for 
two bushels of corn than to assure a reduced 
price for three bushels, one bushel of which 
we do not need. 

In seeking a solution to the economic 
problems of agriculture, several facts are 
evident: 

1. What we have been doing hasn't 
worked. After spending or committing our- 
selves to spend nearly $26 billion, the record 
shows the situation to be three to four times 
worse in terms of surplus inventories of CCC. 

2. Farm income is now so low, even with 
the sale of the overproduction to the Gov- 
ernment, that farm purchasing power must 
be protected from a further drop. 

3. Any future farm program must provide 
that farm income shall come from the pro- 
duction of that quantity of product neces- 
sary for domestic and foreign markets. In 
the interest of the overall national economy, 
such production must reflect farm costs plus 
a reasonable profit. Such income should 
come from the marketplace. 

4. To bring about correction, we have one 
factor which should enable us to scale back 
overproduction without injury to farm in- 


- come or further cost to the taxpayer during 


the period of adjustment. This is the $9.2 
billion of CCC commodities on hand which 
are already paid for. Commodities from 
these stocks should be offered to farmers in 
consideration for cutting back farm produc- 
tion. 

If such a plan were put into effect, there 
would be a number of important benefits to 
the national economy—(a) the Government 
would save storage costs, (b) price support 
costs would be reduced in line with produc- 
tion actually eliminated, (c) farmers would 
save the cost of producing extra units of 
production for which there is no market. 
Further,.no additional outlays of. funds 
would be required to accomplish this ob- 
jective, since cémmodities to be used are in 
Government stocks and will otherwise be 
given away under Public Law 480. 

Once production and demand are in rea- 
sonable adjustment under this program, it 
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would appear that fair and reasonable price 


production should be eligible for foreign 
markets at world prices. If this course were 
followed, the cost to the Government would 
be negligible. 

The other course which might be followed 
would be to continue price supports on total 
production, limited to domestic and foreign 
markets. If this were used, the 
Government would continue to pay the cost 
of the difference between the support price 
to offset high American costs and the ,world 
market. | 

Whichever course is followed, or if some 
other answer is to be found, it is my belief 
that the t and the Congress 
should get together without delay on a plan 
to use surplus commodities on hand to get 
farmers to cut total production of wheat and 
feed grains—the area of greatest difficulty at 
the present time—which commodities must 
be considered together. 

AGRICULTURE FACES ADDITIONAL PROBLEM 

Today, because of declining numbers, not 
only agriculture but the entire Nation is be- 
ing threatened on another front. This threat 
has come about largely through lack of 
knowledge as to just how much we are all 
dependent upon chemicals for our supply of 
the cheapest, finest, most plentiful, most 
nutritious food of the greatest variety that 
any nation ever had. 

It should be recognized that many chem- 
icals are necessary in order to protect the 
public health. Failure to use pesticides 
could result in the production of food- 
stuffs far more harmful to human health 
than the relatively insignificant amount 
which has been condemned because of mis- 
use by only a handful of growers. Today, 
pesticides must be uséd by farmers to pro- 
duce the high quality and low-cost foods 
which the consumers of the United States 
demand. Except for the use of sprays and 
dusts, the cost of living would increase sub- 
stantially because of damage to crops from 
pest and disease. 

The development of more effective pesti- 
cides is one of the reasons why only 12 per- 
cent of the people in this country are able to 
feed the other 88 percent, leaving that 88 
percent free to produce other things—a situ- 
ation which has never before existed in the 
history of the world. 

Appeal to the 88 percent and the dangers 
therein were pointed up this year. 

THE CRANBERRY AND CAPON INCIDENTS 


In the cranberry case a few growers mis- 
used chemicals in violation of instructions. 
In the capon case, our scientists suddenly 
saw possible dangers where they had seen 
none before. In each instance after appro- 
priate action was taken. and the public 
health was protected, the public was need- 
lessly frightened by stories released to the 
public press. 

In the cranberry situation the whole mar- 


ket for good cranberries was virtually de-. 


stroyed. The damage reached such propor- 
tions, the President requested that, since the 
damage to producers of good cranberries re- 
sulted from the Government’s action, the 
producers whose market for good cranberries 
had been destroyed by this publicity should 
be paid. They were paid, and the cost was 
charged up to agriculture, though agricul- 
ture—or 99 out of 100 cranberry farmers— 
was not at fault at all. 

The handling of the entire matter through 
the press indicates a political appeal to the 
88 percent of nonfarmers. Truly, as one 
Congressman said, “If the farmers had 
wrapped the cranberries, even the few bad 
ones, in cigarette papers, it would have been 
all right. No one in Government would have 
dared condemn them.” 

There is so much to indicate that to be 
true it is frightening. 
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Today we see groups making further ef- 
forts to curry favor with the 88 percent non- 
farmers. It is becoming popular to advocate 
a showing of zero tolerance on anything used 
in producing, handling, or protecting foods. 
I repeat, protection of the public health is 
vital. We must protect our health. How- 
ever, to insist upon any such thing as zero 
tolerance, would rule out the air we breathe 
and even the water we drink. Actually to 
follow any such policy would greatly en- 
danger all of us, as a result of the con- 
taminated, scarce, and poor quality food 
which would be available under such a 
policy. 

CHEMICALS ESSENTIAL TO ENTIRE ECONOMY 

In the excitement that has resulted from 
this widespread publicity, after the fact, 
there is a tendency to discredit all chemicals 
used in the production, processing, and dis- 
tribution of foods. This is true despite the 
fact that two agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Department of 
Agriculture—have broad powers to regulate 
the use of chemicals, and they exercise these 
powers for the protection of the public every 
day of the year. 

It is hard for anyone not closely associated 
with agriculture to realize how utterly de- 
pendent we all are on chemicals. They are 
as necessary as the tractors and combines, 
or fast transportation and refrigeration. 

In addition to endangering the public 
health, a ban on agricultural chemicals 
would so reduce food supplies and upset tue 
orderly movement of foods to market that 
the effects would reverberate throughout 
our entire economy. 

The first effect would be a sharp reduction 
in the quantity of salable food. This would 
be accompanied by decreases in quality, and 
large-scale losses in transit, storage, retail- 
ing, and in homes. 

It is estimated by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that, if it were not for 
the use of chemicals, fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, in 5 years the cost of a very in- 
ferior quality of food to the American con- 
sumer would double, and in 10 to 15 years 
the people of this Nation would be short of 
essential foods. 

Prices would soar in response to smaller 
supplies, despite poor quality. Production 
costs would increase as yields decreased, 
giving rise to further price spirals. 

The traditional one-fifth of income spent 
for food would no longer feed a family. The 
ratio could easily go to one-half or more. 
This would have a quick and drastic effect 
upon production of and purchases of other 
goods, such as appliances, furniture and 
automobiles. 

Such is the importance of an abundant 
and reasonably priced food supply in our 
economy. Any action that brings about a 
material change in the ratio of money spent 
for food would cause severe economic 
repercussions. 

During the years 1935-39, we spent 23 per- 
cent of our incomes for food. If we had 
bought in 1959 the same kinds and quanti- 
ties of food we ate in 1935-39, we would 
have spent only 15 percent. 

Greater buying power enables us to take 
advantage of the abundant food, including 
the animal products, provided by an efficient, 
modern agriculture. Along with the animal 
products, we expect and enjoy fresh vege- 
tables and fruits all year long. Modern 
refrigeration and transportation ended our 
seasonal eating habits and provided balanced 
diets the year round. 

It is common in most other countries for 
people to.spend half or even more of their 
income for food. United Nations figures for 
1958 show that the people of certain other 
countries spend the following percentages: 
Italy, 46 percent; Japan, 51 percent; Ceylon, 
87 percent; and Nigeria, 71 percent. In much 
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of the world, what we consider essential foods 
are not to be had at any price. 

The development of our high level of agri- 
cultural efficiency has not been easy. Behind 
it has been (1) a wealth of natural resources 
(somewhat depleted today), (2) a relatively 
small population (rapidly changing), (3) ex- 
tensive research, and (4) full application of 
research results, supported by a farsighted 
people and their Government. 

FARMING WITHOUT CHEMICALS 


Production of commercial quantities of 
many of our common vegetables would cease 
without pesticides.” Late blight, which 
caused the 1845 famine in Ireland, is preva- 
lent in this country and could wipe out our 
potato crop whenever conditions were favor- 
able to the disease, if there were no spraying 
or dusting. Early blight is nearly always 
present and must be controlled to obtain 
economic yields. Early and late blight can 
completely destroy the tomato crop in epi- 
demic years, unless checked by proper spray- 
ing and dusting. 

But, even if all diseases were banished by 
some miracle, we would still have the insects. 
Without insecticides we would have to plant 
twice as much acreage, half for insects, and 
half for ourselves. 

Certain insects that attack more than 
one crop are especially dangerous without 
the use of pesticides to hold them in check. 
For example the corn earworm, the most 
damaging pest of corn, also attacks tomatoes 
as the fruitworm and cotton as the boll- 
worm, Keeping this migratory pest under 
control with insecticides in the South helps 
curtail infestations later in northern crops, 
such as tobacco, alfalfa, corn and beans. 
Florida’s $10 million sweetcorn industry de- 
pends on control of the corn earworm with 
insecticides. Before the newer insecticides 
came along, sweetcorn grown in Florida or 
Texas could not be marketed because of the 
worm-eaten ears. 

The limabean growers were almost put 
out of business in the Eastern States until 
an economical chemical control was found 
for downy mildew. Even with pesticides, it 
is difficult to raise marketable quantities of 
beans due to the Mexican bean beetle at- 
tacks. This insect alone causes $3.5 million 
loss to bean production every year. Pow- 
dery mildew and rust alone would probably 
prevent yields high enough to supply the 
demand. 

Without pesticides our winter supplies of 
fresh vegetables, grown in the South and 
Southwest, would disappear from the mar- 
kets. We also depend upon other chemicals 
to control weeds in many vegetables. Car- 
rots, kale, mustard, collards, spinach, and 
other leafy vegetables would be priced out 
of the market if herbicides were not used to 
weed them, displacing costly hand labor. 
In some sections the cost of growing spinach 
would go up $162 per acre were it not for 
chemical weeding. 

Fruit production: Commercial production 
of apples would be impossible in this coun- 
try without the use of insecticides and fun- 
gicides. Seventy percent to eighty percent 
of the Virginia apple crop would be lost if 
no insecticides were applied. In Missouri, 
losses due to insects in unsprayed Missouri 
orchards are more than 50 percent on sum- 
mer varieties and 100 percent on fall and 
winter varieties. In New York, 50 percent 
to 99 percent of the fruit was destroyed an- 
nually by insects where no insecticides were 
used on trees that received the regular fer- 
tilizers and fungicides. In Connecticut, less 
than 5 percent commerically usable fruit 
is produced where no insecticides are applied. 


Without pesticides, peaches and cherries 
would rapidly disappear from our markets. 
Brown rot alone would take all of our 
eastern-grown peaches. Attacks by the plum 
curculio and the oriental fruit moth make 
control of this disease virtually impossible, 
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so they must be controlled too. The peach 
tree borer would kill many trees, adding to 
loss of the crop. 

We could not have eradicated the Hall 
scale in California if we had had no insec- 
ticides to combat this imported pest that 
threatened the entire stone fruit production 
in this country, and consumers would have 
suffered. 

A number of diseases that infect grapes, 
cranberries, and raspberries would drive 
these fruits off the market unless chemicals 
are used regularly. Prices for strawberries 
would skyrocket to the point of taking them 
off the market without the use of herbicides 
to replace the costly labor needed for weed- 
ing the crop. 

When the Mediterranean fruitfly struck at 
the Florida citrus industry again in 1956, we 
could have easily lost this major supply of 
citrus if we had not eradicated this pest 
with insecticides. We could be eating grape- 
fruit and oranges with maggots in them—if 
the fruit were available at all. Canned citrus 
juices that would pass inspection could be- 
come so limited, because of this pest, that 
production of this essential part of our diet 
would be reduced well below the national 
demand. We could produce some citrus of in- 
ferior quality wtihout chemicals but we 
would need more acres of new groves, adding 
to the cost of production. At best, the small 
supply of fruits would be available at only 
certain seasons—not the year round as it is 
today. And this does not take into account 
the losses that would occur due to diseases 
of citrus. 

Field crops and forage: The greenbug, an 
aphid which attacks small grains, which 
caused $18.5 million average annual loss in 
the past, resulting in higher costs to pro- 
ducer and consumer, is now controlled by 
chemicals. The European corn borer still 
causes serious damage to corn. Chinch bugs 
would cause an average loss of over a million 
dollars a year in corn and sorghums, except 
for the use of insecticides which has reduced 
these losses to a few thousand dollars a year. 
Much of our small grains and corn would not 
get above the ground if we did not treat the 
seeds for a variety of diseases that affect the 
seedlings and the mature plants. Grain rusts 
would increase if we did not have herbicides 
to assist in destroying the barberry plants 
which are intermediate hosts of this disease. 

Witchweed, a parasitic plant that can play 
havoc with corn production would take over 
great sections of our Nation except for herbi- 
cides. If this pest ever reaches our Midwest 
Corn Belt from its present location in the 
Carolinas, the results could be most serious 
and far reaching. 

If no weed killers had been available last 
year, 16 million acres of corn would have re- 
quired at least 2 extra cultivations at a cost 
of $3 per acre. We would have to give up the 
weeding of 20 million acres of small grains 
and flax, a practice that is possible for the 
first time with herbicides. 

Ranchers would once more be forced to 
market thousands of cattle at unfavorable 
times if we abandoned the use of insecti- 
cides to protect our winter ranges from 
grasshoppers. Farmers would find it neces- 
sary to plant fields two or three times and 
risk their crops to grasshoppers and go bank- 
rupt in the process. Insecticides are par- 
ticularly valuable in dry years when grass- 
hoppers build up, and when every blade of 
grass must be conserved to keep our beef 
production from falling off drastically. 

Livestock and poultry: Cost of pork would 
greatly increase if we did not have effective 
chemicals to check internal parasites. Simi- 
larly, mutton prices would greatly increase 
except for chemicals, for production would 
be unprofitable in the Midwest and eastern 
United States, and on irrigated lands in the 
West. 

Production of eggs, chickens, and other 
poultry would be out in the South and 
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Southwest if insecticides were not used— 
particularly under present mass production 
methods; and the consumer would pay more 
and more. 

The eradication of the cattle tick in _ 
South, brought about by the use of chemicals, 
has increased the availability of good quality 
beef at lower prices. If we abandoned this 
protection, the ticks that transmit the dread 
cattle fever would again take over and vir- 
tually stop economic production of beef in 
the South—with serious effect on our over- 
all food supply. 

If we stopped using chemicals to protect 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry from only 
six major external parasites, we would add 
well over $100 million to the annual cost of 
production, which of course would be passed 
on to the consumer. Our available sources 
of meat and milk could be drastically re- 
duced without the use of these protecting 
chemicals. 

Except for using insecticides against cattle 
grubs, milk production would probably be 
reduced 10 to 20 percent. Grub holes in 
hides can lower the quality of leather while 
increasing its cost, and destroy $5 of meat 
per head, 

If it were not for pesticides the screwworm 
would destroy the Southeast as a source 
of beef, ruining the local economy, reducing 
the quantity and increasing the cost to 
consumers. 

Cotton production: We know that pesti- 
cides have enabled the cotton farmer to 
stay in business. Carefully kept records 
over the past 37 years in Louisiana, Texas, 
and South Carolina show that except for 
pesticides cotton yields would have been 
about 50 percent in the boll weevil belt 
where the average annual losses from 1949 
to 1954 were more than $350 million. In 
Arizona, the yield of lint is very closely 
correlated with the degree of pest control. 
Just think how low farm income would 
have been. Bankruptcy would have been the 
order of the day. 

If farmers did not treat their cottonseeds 
with chemicals to control the seedling dis- 
eases, they would have to plant two or three 
times the acreage now planted and the crops 
would be so late that they would be suscep- 
tible to even greater damage from the. boll 
weevil, and cost of cotton to the mills would 
triple, 

CHEMICALS IN MARKETING 

On the farm chemicals can spell the dif- 
ference between good yields and none, and 
to the consumer plentiful supply at low 
prices, or scarcity and high prices. In the 
marketing process, chemicals can make the 
difference between making a quality product 
available at the market place, or not getting 
it there at all. 

A moratorium on chemicals in market- 
ing channels would cost billions of dollars 
in losses due to insects that attack stored 
products, part of which would be borne by 
the producer and part by the consumer. 
Very little of our processed foods could meet 
requirements of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act for purity, soundness, and whole- 
someness and then the American people 
would face a greatly reduced standard of 
living. 

Even with present chemicals, stored-prod- 
uct insects feed on and spoil grain valued at 
more than $240 million a year, tobacco ex- 
ceeding a value of $17 million, and peanuts 
valued at more than $11 million, all of which 
increases the cost to the farmer and increases 
the price to the consumer. Present losses of 
grain would triple if chemicals could not be 
used to protect stored products from insect 
damage. Losses in tobacco would increase 
tenfold. 

These unwelcome pests are a particular 
hazard to the dried fruit industry. With 
chemicals now in use losses can be held to 
about 6 percent of annual production. They 
would climb to 20 percent if no chemicals 
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were permitted. This would cause 14 percent 
less supply, which could mean several times 
that increase in retail price. 

Stored-product insects would add billions 
to the cost of putting wool and animal hair 
products on the market if chemicals were not 
used to protect these commodities. Present 
losses of $360 million would be increased 
many times, again to the detriment of the 
consumer as well as the farmer. 

A moratorium on chemicals would also 
increase processing costs throughout mar- 
keting channels. Processing damaged fruit 
and vegetables is more expensive than proc- 
essing sound products. The cost of trim- 
ming decayed parts from the produce would 
run into several thousand dollars a week in 
large-scale plants—all of which would have 
to be reflected in prices demanded and paid. 

Costs for removing spoiled produce at 
major food markets would spiral and add to 
the cost and risks of the salable products. 
Losses from major markets now average be- 
tween $25 and $30 million. Losses from 
spoilage in the New York market alone cost 
more than $1.8 million yearly. Commodi- 
ties sold must bear the cost of that which 
has spoiled. 

Banning chemicals used to retard spoilage 
and loss of quality after harvest would re- 
sult in reduced supplies and shorter periods 
when some products are available. For in- 
stance, it used to be difficult to store Cali- 
fornia grapes for the Christmas season. 
Now, thanks to the control of gray mold 
with sulfur dioxide fumigation, plentiful 
supplies of grapes are still on the market in 
April and May. 

EXPERIENCE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Some say we should rely on nature and 
natural enemies of destructive diseases and 
pests. Nothing would cut our standard of 
living in half quicker than such a course. 
All we have to do is to look around the 
world today and see for ourselves how the 
people fare where food producers have to 
fight without modern chemical weapons. 

Let’s begin with the Middle East. For 
centuries, desert locusts have been sweeping 
over these semiarid lands, leaving ruined 
crops and starvation in their wake. 

In Pakistan, severe locust invasions, at- 
tacks of swarming caterpillars, or black- 
headed cricket outbreaks often cause losses 
running as high as 80 percent in localized 
areas. Near famine is the result. A rice 
paddy infested with stem borers in parts 
of West Pakistan produces so many grainless 
ears that harvesting is uneconomical and 
the crop good only for grazing by cattle. 
Sugarcane borers often reduce yields by 
half. 

It is almost impossible to maintain sup- 
plies of grain in storage in India because 
of the ravages of weevils, bran beetles, and 
the world’s worst pest of stored grain—the 
khapra beetle. This pest reproduces at an 
explosive rate, and the surface of bulk- 
stored grain literally crawls during a heavy 
infestation. 

Stored-grain pests are so bad in tropical 
areas of the world that the race to eat the - 
grain before insects devour it results in 
alternate periods of plenty and near famine. 
The people compete with the pests for sur- 
vival, Their low standard of living thus be- 
comes understandable. 

Members of the grain-handling study 
group that returned from Russia only a few 
weeks ago report that the Soviets are hav- 
ing trouble with a beetle—the klop chero- 
pashka—in the Ukraine and Caucasus. This 
pest, which attacks wheat kernels in the 
milk stage, has reached pestilence propor- 
tions. Scientists have made some progress 
in developing a control, but there seems to 
be a breakdown in bridging the gap between 
research and application in the field. This 
could be another threat from Russia. 

Communist China has neither the chemi- 
cal supplies nor the equipment to deal with 
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the enormous losses caused by insects and 
other plant and animal pests. The best the 
Chinese can do at present is to organize the 
peasants into brigades using simple and in- 
efficient hand control methods. 

The distribution of cattle in Africa is de- 
termined primarily by the presence or ab- 
sence of the tsetse fly. This is a major rea- 
son why an African child, once weaned, may 
never again taste milk. 

Closer home, the cattle tick and the human 
warble or torsalo fly cause tremendous losses 
to hides and to beef and milk production in 
Central and South America. Mortality 
among calves may be as high as 70 percent 
in some of the more heavily infested areas. 

A recent report from Argentina indicates 
that 50,000 calves succumbed in a year’s 
time to screwworm—the same one we have 
in this country. They have no effective 
means of dealing with this pest. 

There is another point I want to empha- 
size about the importance of chemical pesti- 
cides in producing our food supply. That 
is the matter of quality. Consumers in the 
United States now demand produce that is 
free of blemishes and infestation. 

But in the Middle East, it is common to 
find insect larvae in the fresh fruit placed 
on the tables in the best hotels. And this, 
of course, represents the choicest of the 
crop. You can imagine the rusty, scabby, 
pitted fruit offered in the public markets. 
We wouldn’t consider such produce up to 
standard and we wouldn’t put up with it in 
the United States. 

Any study made of the Middle or Far 
East makes us agree with Dr. John H. Lilly, 
of the University of Massachusetts, who 
said: 

“The Bible doesn’t say so, but it is a 
pretty safe bet that the forbidden apple that 
tempted Eve in the Garden of Eden was 
wormy.” 

We must not let our own food products 
deteriorate to the point that consumers re- 
fuse to buy them, or pay double for poor 
quality if they do. 


PRESENT EFFORTS MUST CONTINUE 


As chairman of the subcommittee han- 
dling agricultural appropriations, I am 
proud of the part I have in the work that 
American industry and scientists of the 
Department of Agriculture have been doing 
in this field in recent years. Truly I am 
convinced it takes all-out effort on a con- 
tinuous basis, merely to hold the line. 

We must discover new ways to control 
insects and other agricultural pests by de- 
veloping new techniques for the use of chem- 
icals and other materials if we are to hold 
our own. The American public needs to 
know this whole story. 

Periodically, the Department of Agricul- 
ture publishes bulletins which show the nec- 
essity for and benefits to the American people 
of chemicals. One of the latest is picture 
story No. 127 entitled “Chemicals and Food’’ 
which was released in August. This re- 
lease describes by word and picture the effect 
of various insects on.many of our food crops. 
It also discusses various control methods 
for crops and livestock and emphasizes how 
essential these are to the production of 
wholesome and nutritious food for the con- 
sumers of the Nation. 

The publication of this information is 
timely and most helpful. Unfortunately, 
however, published by the farmers’ depart- 
“ment, it is read primarily by farmers who 
already appreciate the necessity for use of 
chemicals. And after all, they number only 
about 12 percent of the population. It is 
doubtful that the 88 percent will ever know 
of this bulletin or of these facts. 

We must get these facts to the American 
people to protect them from themselves. 

After all, if the food supply ever becomes 
short, more and more people wil! be required 
to produce food, and more and more of the 
consumer income will be required to buy 
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food, leaving fewer people to produce, and 
less and less money to buy automobiles, air 
conditioners, television sets, and the million 
and one gadgets which are luxuries to much 
of the world but are accepted in our country 
as virtual necessities today. 


PUBLIC HEALTH MUST BE PROTECTED 


In the interest of the public health we 
must see to it that all the developments 
and findings applied today by the users of 
research results are not used even by a few 
to make a ready dollar, regardless of con- 
sequences, By the same token we must not 
permit the overzealous or politically ambi- 
tious, in efforts to curry favor with the 88 
percent of our people who are nonfarmers, 
to destroy or dry up the safest, the most 
nutritious, the cheapest, and the widest va- 
riety of the most plentiful supply of the best 
food that the people of any nation ever en- 
joyed throughout history. 

In protecting the public health of today 
we must not permit anyone to endanger the 
public health of the future by prejudicing 
public opinion against the very means which 
makes our ample supplies of wholesome and 
nutritious food available. We must not 
permit anyone to lead the consumer to de- 
stroy his own golden goose. 





Human Touch in the Department of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, I have been closely 
connected with the operations of the De- 
partment of the Interior for a number 
of years. 

I am delighted to report to my col- 
leagues that since January 20, there have 
been changes at the Department of the 
Interior indicating that we may here- 
after look to that Department for the 
highest type of government administra- 
tion. These changes have been and are 
being wrought by our former colleague, 
the recently confirmed Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall, who is apply- 
ing his well-known energy, his superior 
intelligence, and his excellent judgment 
to the objective of building a government 
department of which we may all be 
proud, 

Secretary Udall on taking office real- 
ized at once that he must have the sup- 
port of the more than 50,000 employees 
in the Department of the Interior if he 
were to succeed in his determination to 
improve the operation of the Depart- 
ment. He also appreciated that recog- 
nition of the skills and abilities of this 
great army of dedicated public servants 
was essential to gaining their support. 

According to local news reports, on the 
third day of his regime, Secretary Udall 
issued a call for and met with as many 
employees of the Department as could 
crowd into Interior’s big auditorium. 
At that time he promised Interior em- 
ployees that working with him would be 
an exciting experience and an adven- 
ture. 


February 6 


We in the new administration at In- 
terior want employees with imagination 
and new ideas— 

He told them: 

We need workers who are bold enough to 
question us on our ideas. We value this 
type of employee far more than the clock- 
watcher and the timesaver. 


I was delighted also to learn from press 
and radio and television reports of Feb- 
ruary 2 that Secretary Udall is expand- 
ing even further the use of the effective 
human touch in dealing with and in- 
spiring the Department employees. He 
has instituted a program of calling 
small groups of workers personally to 
his, office and talking to them about the 
problems involved in their particular 
jobs. 

As a guide to his objective in main- 
taining a new and closer liaison with 
Interior employees, Secretary Udall 
makes reference to the statements made 
by President Kennedy in his state of 
the Union message about our distin- 
guished Federal -civil service. In this 
connection I append for ready reference 
the inspiring words of the Chief Execu- 
tive relating to employees of the execu- 
tive department: 

We have found it full of honest and use- 
ful public servants—but their capacity to act 
decisively at the exact time action is needed 
has too often been muffled in the morass 
of committees, timidities, and fictitious 
theories which have created a growing gap 
between decision and execution, between 
planning and reality. In a time of rapidly 
deteriorating situations at home and abroad, 
this is bad for the public service and particu- 
larly bad for the country; and we mean to 
make a change. 

I here pledge myself and my colleagues 
in the Cabinet to a continuous encourage- 
ment of initiative, responsibility, and energy 
in serving the public interest. Let every 
public servant know, whether his post is 
high or low, that a man’s rank and reputa- 
tion in this administration -will be deter- 
mined by the size of the job he does, and 
not by the size of his staff, his office, or his 
budget. Let it be clear that this administra- 
tion recognizes the value of daring and dis- 
sent—that we greet healthy controversy as 
the hallmark of healthy change. Let the 
public service be a proud and lively career. 
And let every man and woman who works 
in any area of our National Government, in 
any branch, at any level, be able to say with 
pride and honor in future years: “I served 
the U.S. Government in that hour of our 
Nation’s need.” 





The Boy Scout Movement Grows With 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tional Boy Scouts of America Week will 
be observed this year from February 7 
through 13, and I feel it is most ap- 
propriate at this time to salute the Boy 
Scouts on their 51st birthday. 

This most worthy organization was 
incorporated in the District of Columbia 
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on February 8, 1910, with application 
papers which stated: 

That the purpose of this corporation shall 
be to promote, through organizing and coop- 
erating with other organizations, the ability 
of boys to do things for themselves and 
others, to train them in scoutcraft and to 
teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, 
and kindred virtues, using the methods 
which are now in common use by Boy Scouts 
by placing emphasis on the Scout oath, or 
promise and law, for character development, 
citizen training, and physical fitness. 


With such a high purpose the Boy 
Scouts of America were bound to suc- 
ceed and grow, but the growth which has 
followed has, I am sure, exceeded many 
times over any estimate the signers of 
the application for incorporation may 
have had. 

One measure of the growth that I find 
particularly worthy of note is that dur- 
ing the year 1950 the Boy Scouts of 
America reached a registered member- 
ship of 2,795,222. The youth of our 
country who were born during 1950 will 
reach their 11th birthday this year and 
be eligible to join an organization which 
in that short span of time has achieved 
an active membership that far exceeds 
the 5-million mark and a total member- 
ship that by the end of this year will be 
well beyond the 30-million mark. 

Such figures stand by themselves as 
the highest tribute that can be paid to 
every adult in this country who has con- 
tributed countless hours of his time to 
the building and perpetuating of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

It is my belief that the early leaders of 
the scouting movement, who began with 
such high ideals and purpose, have fully 
met and passed on to their successors 
the responsibility they assumed in mold- 
ing the character, mind, and body of the 
boys who joined with them in this great 
adventure. The 1,356,432 volunteer men 
and women who lead the Boy Scouts of 
America deserve our respect and grati- 
tude for the outstanding work they are 
doing with the youth of our Nation. It 
is my firm conviction that only through 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts of 
America can inroads into the appalling 
increases in juvenile delinquency be 
made. The Scout troop provides the 
competition, the feeling of belonging to 
a@ group, the incentives to achieve and 
learn, and the opportunities to become 
self-reliant which are so essentially a 
part of the growing boy’s needs. Some 
youths who do not, or will not, join a 
Scout troop often become members of a 
gang where courage, loyalty to the group, 
and aggressiveness are distorted to acts 
of destruction and violence. Where the 
scouting movement is strong and vigor- 
ous, we find proportionately less juve- 
nile delinquency—it is one of our great- 
est assets in dealing with the wayward 
boy. 

In closing I feel it is appropriate to 
note that for the first time we have a 
President of the United States who as a 
youth was a member of this organiza- 
tion. It is a pleasure and a privilege to 
pay tribute to the Boy Scouts of America 
who so ably exemplify in their daily lives 
their pledge “to do my duty to God and 
country.” 
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A Program To Conserve Our Wild Duck 
Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling to the attention of the sportsmen 
and conservationists in our country an 
article by Outdoors Editor Roger 
Latham, from the January 22 issue of 
the Pittsburgh Press. Mr. Latham out- 
lines a program to save our Nation’s wild 
duck resources, facing extinction due to 
the draining, filling, and pollution of 
our marshes and swamps. Sports- 
minded and conservation conscious per- 
sons should take warning and give heed 
to programs designed to arrest the 
alarming rate at which our once numer- 
ous wild duck stock is being depleted. 
CONSERVATION STEPS NECESSARY TO SAVE 

Witp Duck FAMILY—NATURAL HABITAT, 

BEING ELIMINATED BY DEVELOPMENT, DE- 

CREASES DANGEROUSLY 


(By Roger Latham) 


There were no sportsmen-conservationists 
around to care when the passenger pigeon 
was exterminated in the latter part of the 
past century. 

No one showed any willingness to do any- 
thing when these birds faded from untold 
billions to the last pitiful specimen in a 
Cincinnati zoo. 

And nobody did anything really concrete 
to save the heath hen which gasped its last 
breath as a species on Martha’s Vineyard 
Island less than 30 years ago. : 

Today, sportsmen and _ conservationists 
may be facing a similar situation. Other 
game birds are now threatened with the 
same fate—a sad and permanent fate for 
both the game bird and for those who enjoy 
their presence upon this earth. 

For right now, both sportsmen and water- 
fowl may be facing a real crisis, a time of 
momentous decision, when even few year’s 
delay may mean the end of ducks and duck 
hunting. 

True, all waterfowl are not materially 
threatened. Surely some semidomesticated 
mallards could survive almost any adversity 
but there is far more meaning in a wild duck 
than a piece of meat surrounded by feathers. 

Each species has its own wonderful attrib- 
utes of beauty and variety of habit and 
habitat. Each contribute to the total sport 
of hunting and to the glorious spectacle of 
the annual migrations. 

Each adds its presence to streams and 
ponds and lakes, from the great emptiness 
of the Far North to the crowded environs on 
the outskirts of the metropolis. 

America cannot afford to lose a single kind 
of its web-footed blessings. 

SEVERAL SPECIES ON WAY OUT 


Yet, the canvasback, the gourmet’s delight, 
the redhead, the ruddy, the hooded mergan- 
ser, and other species are positively on the 
brink of disaster. Perhaps, just as impor- 
tant, waterfowl as a whole are fighting a 
losing race with civilization. 

The waters, the marshes, the potholes, and 
the swamps are everywhere being drained, 
filled, diverted, polluted, and developed at 
an alarming rate and the pace increases 
yearly. 

Since these waters and wetlands are the 
only places where waterfowl can live and 
reproduce, each acre lost means a corre- 
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sponding reduction in the total numbers 
of waterfowl. 

Strangely enough, most of these lost “duck 
factories” could have been saved years ago 
if the advice of conservationists had been 
heeded. But public interest in such a pro- 
gram was lacking and little money was 
available for this purpose. But now some- 
thing must be done quickly before its too 
late. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service esti- 
mates that it will take at least 30 years, at 
the present rate of acquisition, to purchase 
the bare minimum of wetlands necessary to 
maintain a satisfactory hunting population 
of waterfowl in the United States. 

Yet, State and Federal wildlife officials 
know that the required waters and marshes 
will not be available for that long period. 
They state emphatically that the job must 
be done in the next 10 years. 


$150 MILLION LOAN URGED FOR RECOVERY 


At the present time, the only money avail- 
able to the Fish and Wildlife Service for wet- 
land acquisition is that derived from the 
sale of duck stamps. These stamps are re- 
quired as a separate Federal license for ali 
waterfowl hunters over the age of 16. 

But this steady annual income of $5 to $6 
million from the duck stamp sale presents 
a possible happy solution to this unhappy 
situation and the idea is already being 
pushed countrywide. 

That idea is to have Congress approve a 
loan of $150 million from the Federal 
Treasury to finance a “crash” purchase pro- 
gram. The money would be paid back dur- 
ing the next 30 to 50 years from the duck 
stamp income. 

This idez makes all kinds of sense because 
certainly the value which will accrue from 
these purchases over the next several gen- 
erations will make the expenditure seem 
mighty small indeed. 

Of course this would be merely a loan 
and would not be financed by tax money. 
The waterfowl hunters would be paying for 
their own sport and, in a sense, for the 
pleasures of anyone in America who re- 
sponds to the sight of a colorful wood-duck 
drake on a pond or the clarion call of the 
wild goose high in the sky. 

Even if Congress were to appropriate the 
$150 million for this cause from tax 
money, and leave the duck stamp funds for 
other uses, few would have legitimate 
reasons for objecting. After all, one bloop 
at Cape Canaveral can cost this much 
money. 

Area sportsmen can do a lot toward 
getting action on this vital issue by working 
closely with local Members of Congress, par- 
ticularly after the bill is introduced. 





House Seats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I hereby submit the 
following letter to the editor of the 
Ithaca Journal, of Ithaca, N.Y., written 
by Walter F. Willcox of that city, for 
inclusion in the ConGRESSIONAL REcoRD: 

House SEATS ‘ 
EDITOR, THE JOURNAL: 

Should the redistribution of seats in the 
House of Representatives under the new 
census figures allow New Hampshire to 
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retain two seats and dock Massachusetts by 
two, or should each State lose one? 

The answer turns on whether Congress 
retains the present method of apportion- 
ment, equal proportions, or reverts to the 
perfected Daniel Webster method, major 
fractions. The latter was adopted at the 
writer’s suggestion after the 1910 census, but 
abanconed by a strictly party vote 20 years 
later in order to enable Arkansas to retain 
a seat which otherwise would have gone to 
Michigan and so probably to the minority 
party. 

The 14 seats to which these States are 
entitied under either method should be 
divided between them—so the Constitution 
declares—“according ._to their respective 
numbers.” 

If the combined population of these States 
in 1960 is divided into 14th, the result is 
New Hampshire 1.48, Massachusetts 12.52. 

Should not Massachusetts receive 13 seats 
instead of the 12 now proposed, and New 
Hampshire 1 instead of 2? 

WaLtrTer F. WILtcox. 

(Eprror’s Note.—The writer of the above 
letter was an Officer in the Bureau of the 
Census at the turn of the century. While 
there he prepared apportionment tables on 
which the 1900 apportionment was based 
and has worked at intervals ever since on 
similar problems.) 





Louisiana Interested in Maryland’s Out- 
door Show at Cambridge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, Louisiana 
has a special interest in the annual out- 
door show at Cambridge, Md., in the 
congressional district of Representative 
Tuomas F,. JOHNSON. Each year the 
Louisiana Fur and Wildlife Festival se- 
lects.a queen and alternate queen for 
this event. One attends the outdoor 
show and the other the annual Louisi- 
ana Mardi Gras Ball in Washington. 
This year’s queen is Miss Debra Ann La- 
bove, of Cameron, La., in the district of 
Representative T. A. THompson. Miss 
Labove will participate in the Mardi 
Gras ball February 11. The alternate 
queen is Miss Myrna Viator, of Del- 
cambre, in my district, who tcok part 
in the outdoor show staged on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday of last week. 

One of the features of the show, which 
is conducted for the purpose of advertis- 
ing the natural resources of Maryland, 
is a muskrat skinning contest as part of 
the recognition of the fur industry. Fur, 
of course, is one of the leading industries 
in Louisiana and the Third Congres- 
sional District, which I have the privi- 
lege of representing, is the greatest fur- 
producing area in the United States. 

About 10 years ago an exchange of 
visits between Maryland and Louisiana 
muskrat skinning experts was inaugu- 
rated. In other words, Maryland repre- 
sentatives go to Louisiana and Louisiana 
contestants visit Maryland. Carrying 
Louisiana’s colors in the competition at 
Cambridge this year were John Brous- 
sard, of Creole, and Isaac Broussard, of 
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Hackberry. Delaware, Virginia, New 
York, and New Jersey also compete. 
Winner this year was Russell Insley, of 
Cambridge. 

The outdoor show was founded in 
1938. One of the founders was Mr. Em- 
mett Andrews of Cambridge, who has 
been with the Federal Government for 
some 19 years, presently with the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. He has main- 
tained his interest over the years in 
the show which is sponsored by the Cam- 
bridge Junior Chamber of Commerce. 





Retirement of Arthur Ryan After 53 
Years’ Service With Holyoke Tran- 
script-Telegram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I respectfully call the attention of 
my distinguished colleagues to the fol- 
lowing article from the Holyoke, Mass., 
Transcript-Telegram. It concerns the 
retirement of an outstanding member of 
the newspaper profession and American 
citizen. I know that my colleagues join 
with me in our sincerest wishes to him 
for the fruitful years of retirement 
which lie ahead. 

The article is as follows: 

RYAN RETIRING AFTER 53 YEARS’ SERVICE WITH 
HOLYOKE’s PAPER—TO CONTINUE AS A CON- 
TRIBUTING Eprror; Epiror’s RoLteE To BE 
ASSUMED BY DWIGHT 


Arthur Ryan, editor of the Transcript- 
Telegram, is retiring after nearly 53 years of 
association with Holyoke’s daily newspaper. 

Mr. Ryan came to the Transcript follow- 
ing his graduation from Princeton University 
in June 1908. He began his newspaper ca- 
reer as a reporter, and during that half cen- 
tury plus career here has been city editor, 
managing editor, business manager, and 
since the death of his sister, Minnie R. 
Dwight in July 1957, its editor. 

He celebrated his 76th birthday last No- 
vember and decided the time has come to 
relinquish the active role of editor. He will 
continue as contributing editor, which means 
that his perceptive and scholarly comments 
on affairs of the day will appear frequently 
in the editorial columns of the Transcript- 
Telegram. 

His nephew, William Dwight, who has been 
publisher since the death of Minnie R. 
Dwight, will assume the editor’s office. 

Mr. Ryan has long been an influential 
guiding force here, dedicated to his profes- 
sion and thus to the greater Holyoke com- 
munity which this newspaper strives to 
serve. 

He was born in North Hadley, the youngest 
of seven children of the late Patrick and 
Catherine (Reilly) Ryan. His father owned 
one of the choice farms in the Connecticut 
Valley lying on a rich land area on the river 
bank. Tobacco was its basic crop in those 
days. The Transcript-Telegram editor, along 
with his brothers and sisters, worked on this 
farm in their childhood days. 

Mr. Ryan attended the one room country 
school in the Russellville section of North 
Hadley, went on to Hopkins’ Academy in 
Hadley, and to Williston Academy. His first 
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year of college he took at Amherst and then 
transferred to Princeton from where the 
graduated in 1908. There he came under the 
influence of Woodrow Wilson, who then was 
president of Princeton and who later be- 
came President of the United States. 
Among his distinguished classmates there 
were Arthur Krock, Washington representa- 
tive of the New York Times, and the late 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. It 
was a stimulating environment for young 
scholars who were destined to go into the 
broader fields of public service. 

Mr. Ryan at Princeton was an outstanding 
athlete. He played varsity basketball and 
was ranked with the best in the intercol- 
legiate league in that era. He was on the 
Princeton tennis team, and played football. 
Two former Holyokers, Fred Dawson and the 
late David Hooks, were fellow students with 
him at Princeton and were prominent in 
athletics there in that era. 

He came to the Transcript a few weeks fol- 
lowing his graduation from Princeton. He 
was and is a natural newspaperman—a man 
of industry and integrity and courage and 
one who possesses facility of expression. 

He soon made his mark in the life of the 
Holyoke community. Then it was pretty 
much confined to the geographic boundaries 
of the city. But in the five decades, the in- 
fluence of Holyoke spread out to the sur- 
rounding communities, and he was an in- 
strumental force in extending this newspaper 
to suburbia. 

He effected the merger of the Holyoke Tele- 
gram with the Holyoke Transcript back in 
1927, which resulted in a better and stronger 
and more useful single newspaper. Holyoke 
was one of the first communities to become a 
one newspaper ownership city. There are 
now few left in the country with plural news- 
paper ownerships. 

He served a term on the Holyoke board of 
aldermen. But his interest in the city gov- 
ernment was not limited to that specific 
event. He has ever been the crusader for 
honest and effective government. He was the 
trusted counselor for many mayors of 
Holyoke. 

During World War II he was called upon 
to represent the New England newspapers on 
the voluntary war time censorship commit- 
tee, which was conducted by Byron Price 
of the Associated Press and Nathaniel How- 
ard, editor of the Cleveland News in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Ryan was often asked to arbitrate labor 
disputes in the local paper industry. Both 
management and labor sought his counsel 
and judgment. 

Back in the 1930’s Holyoke was a recog- 
nized capital of the Nation’s whist and dup- 
licate contract bridge world. Mr. Ryan was 
the individual principally responsible for 
this. Whist and auction bridge were in 
their final era of popularity and contract 
bridge was in its early stages. Mr. Ryan re- 
established the New England Whist Associ- 
ation to include duplicate contract and for 
several years the annual tournaments were 
held in Holyoke, drawing such national au- 
thorities as the Culbertsons, Hal Sims and 
Sid Lenz. Mr. Ryan, always a student of 
bridge and whist, could fill a trophy room 
with awards for tournament championships. 

Then came World War II and the advent 
of the master point system of recognition 
which changed the complexion of the game. 
But Mr. Ryan, who is one of the last survi- 
vors of the very select group of whist cranks, 
is credited with having played a significant 
role in growth of duplicate bridge. 

He is vice president of the Holyoke Public 
Library. Mount Holyoke College has long 
had a high place on his list of personal inter- 
ests. His three daughters graduated from 
there and he sponsored the custom of having 
the college girls help prepare an edition of 
the T-T. He developed an arrangement with 
Dartmouth College whereby students inter- 
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ested in journalism from that institution 
spent time working at the T-T in connec- 
tion with their college courses. 

The establishment of the annual William 
G. Dwight Award for distinguished public 
service was his idea, 

His interests have been inclusive, but 
what he enjoys most is service in the area 
involving natural resources. He is active in 
the Connecticut River Watershed Council. 
Conservation is of prime concern to him. 
His hobbies are gardening and fishing and 
he is highly skilled in both arts. Gov. Wes- 
ley Powell of New Hampshire last year made 
him an honorary citizen of New Hampshire, 
recognizing his contribution to the better- 
ment of the sport of fishing in the Granite 
State. He has been going to the Connecticut 
Lakes in Pittsburg, N.H., two or three 
times a year for the past 40 years, and has 
introduced many to the wonders of that 
north country. 

His retirement from the active role as 
editor of the Transcript-Telegram will give 
him more time far these avocations. And 
he and Mrs. Ryan, who is every bit as active 
and interested in the community as he is, 
plan to do some leisurely traveling. 





Los Angeles Examiner for January 22, 


1961, Editorializes President Kennedy 


as: “J.F.K. Old Enough for Big Job” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker. By reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call your attention, and 
the attention of the other Members of 
this august body, to an editorial appear- 
ing in the January 22, 1961, Los Angeles 
Examiner, written by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief, the Hearst 
Newspapers, editorializing President 
Kennedy: 

J.F.K. OLD ENOUGH For BiG Jos 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—Watching and listening Fri- 
day noon as he stood bareheaded in the bit- 
ter cold, left hand on the Bible, right hand 


to God, it was apparent that the responsibil- ~ 


ities of the world’s highest office had already 
added years to this youthful second son of 
Joe and Rose Kennedy. 

There was nothing boyish any longer 
about the vigorous young man as he re- 
peated the solemn oath of office facing Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. Then and there for 
the first time it struck me that his age, often 
raised as a liability in the campaign, could 
and would be an asset to him and to his 
country. 

He is clearly old enough for the big job and 
young enough to handle it dynamically. 

As an old hand at inaugurals—this was 
my sixth—I thought President Kennedy’s 
address was great. Gone was all the political 
downgrading of the preceding administra- 
tion which had characterized Kennedy the 
candidate. Gone were the promises of all 
things to all men in the Democratic plat- 
form which were so hard for me—and half 
the Nation—to swallow. 

In their place was the responsible approach 
of a serious young man, paying tribute, both 
in word and manner, to the grand warrior 
he was relieving in the fight to keep the free 
world free. 


I hope films of President Eisenhower and 
the man who would replace him within min- 
utes—sitting in serious and friendly con- 
versation just before the inaugural cere- 
monies—are shown in the farthest corners 
of the world. 

Coupled with Jack Kennedy’s address they 
spell a message for everybody everywhere— 
continuity of American national purpose. 

Friday we watched—those of us in snow- 
gripped Washington as well as those who 
were more comfortably seeing it on TV—the 
manner of deference toward experience which 
Jack showed to Ike. It was a good thing 
for our own country to see. It was also a 
good thing for other nations—friend, foe, or 
neutral—to note. : 

That stress on continuity, the image of a 
torch being handed from older hands to 
younger ones, was in the new President’s 
address from beginning to end. It seems 
to me highly significant that Jack Kennedy 
based his speech not on domestic affairs— 
where his Democrats and Ike’s Republicans 
have maximum points of difference—but on 
the world role of the United States, where 
objectives and ideals are identical and only 
lesser questions of method separate our par- 
ties. 

It was the old American story of politics 
stopping at the water’s edge and Jack was 
telling it to the world in no uncertain terms. 
If Nikita Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung, Fidel 
Castro, and their ilk had cherished any de- 
lusions that the young incoming President 
would be a soft touch—an inexperienced 
patsy for their tricks in the cold war—read- 
ing the inaugural address will give them no 
comfort. 

The fact that Washington won a battle 
in its own cold war with the weather was 
in itself something to cheer about, although 
it took Army engineers and their equipment 
from Fort Belvoir across the river in Vir- 
ginia to dig the city out. Less than 24 hours 
before inauguration it looked like a bad 
bet that the great snowfall could be cleared 
away soon enough to prevent its marring the 
ceremonies. 

I’ve lived a good many years in Washing- 
ton and I’m still in and out of that city 
often. Both of my sons were ‘born there. 
But I never cease to marvel at the ineptitude 
of our Nation’s Capital in dealing with the 
elementary natural phenomenon of snow. 

The whole town stops when the white 
stuff falls. The tieup is so nearly complete 
as to raise doubts that, if a serious national 
emergency occurred after a snowfall there, 
anybody would be able to get to and from 
the Pentagon. 

To give you some idea of what it was like 
Thursday evening—at the height of the 
storm, during rush hour, with inaugural vis- 
itors from all over the Nation joining the 
usual crowds from the surrounding country- 
side—take what happened to me. I was 
trapped nearly an hour in stalled traffic en 
route to the governors’ reception which was 
part of the preliminary festivities. Finally I 
had to give it up as hopeless and walk back 
to my hotel—the one block we had moved 
in all that time. 

Dave Sentner, our Hearst Washington Bu- 
reau chief, insisted against all warnings on 
trying to get to the gala vaudeville show 
which Frank Sinatra put on to pay the 
Democratic Party’s bills. He was stuck 4 
hours, and like many of the other guests 
just never got there. 

According to a local paper, Jack Kennedy’s 
own car went out to get chains and never 
returned. The President-elect had to appeal 
to the White House for a car to rescue him 
from immobilization. 

If that doesn’t give you the picture, let me 
polish off this weather review by saying that 
never have so many angry people sat mut- 
tering in so many paralyzed buses for so 
long a time. 
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And rarely have so many members of the 
opposition party expressed such forthright 
approval of an inaugural address. 

Having watched former President Bisen- 
hower nod in smiling endorsement at some 
of the points his successor was making, it 
came as no surprise when he termed the 
Kennedy speech “very fine.” 

But I must say I was unexpectedly pleased 
by the hearty praise from other Republican 
leaders. 

For example, EvErETT DirKsEN, Senate Re- 
publican leader, called the speech “inspir- 
ing * * * a very compact message of hope.” 
CHARLES HALLECK, House minority leader, was 
much impressed, and Senator THomas H. 
Kucuet, of California, the GOP Whip, said 
all Americans would subscribe to the splen- 
did goals Jack Kennedy outlined. 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the conference of all 
GOP Senators, said the speech was “a superb 
message that hit the nail on the head.” 
While ALEXANDER WILEY, senior Republican 
in the Foreign Relations Committee, called 
it “a tremendous challenge to all of us.” 

It is true, of course, that the speech was 
devoted almost entirely to foreign policy, and 
the two major parties present a solid front 
on its broad designs. It may be, and quite 
likely will be, something else again when the 
Kennedy administration gets into domestic 
issues. 

Just the same, the forthright approval by 
many Republicans is a good omen for Jack 
and an impressive sign of his growing ac- 
ceptance as a sincere, dedicated, clear-think- 
ing young man. I venture to say that any 
poll taken now throughout the country 
would show a sizable gain in his popularity 
percentage over the almost 50-50 hairline 
rating of election day. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has been a dedicated 
President and he will be a dedicated private 
citizen—willing, able, and ready for any as- 
signment in the quest for honorable peace 
the new administration may ask him to per- 
form. 

He told reporters it felt wonderful to be 
Mr. Eisenhower after a stretch of some 50 
years in public service. I’m sure we all wish 
him many more years of serenity and satis- 
faction. 





A Journey to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include another in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Thomas Heffernan, editor, 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent, 
which appeared in that newspaper on 
January 29, 1961: 

A JOURNEY TO IRELAND—EVEN a BIT OF THE 
TROPICS AND THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 
THERE 

(By Tom Heffernan) 

You would think, wouldn’t you, that it is 
just about as probable that palm trees would 
be found on Wilkes-Barre’s River Common 
as in Ireland because, after all, Ireland is 
farther north than Newfoundland and, ac- 
tually, is about the same latitude as Hud- 
s0n’s Bay? 

That’s polar bear latitude. Not that of 
palm trees. 

That was the rather natural attitude of 
young Arnold Bucove, of New York City who, 
stranded with us in Adare where he had 
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stopped just for a day or so hunting on his 
way back from medical school in London, 
joined us for a day’s motor trip down through 
County Kerry. 

The weather had stopped the fox hunting 
50 we piled in the English Ford Consul 
model—a big car over there—and took over. 


A BIT OF SCOTLAND, TOO 


On the way we got still another surprise 
because, a bit before reaching that south- 
western coast of the Emerald Isle, we went 
through a long stretch of country that was 
almost exactly like the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

There were mountains with their tops in 
the clouds, barren slopes, rocky plains at the 
bottom and, believe it or not, it is the only 
place in Ireland where you find also the 
: blackface sheep which abound-in the high. 
lands. 

(Since the original Scots migrated to 
Scotland from Ireland some 2,000 years ago, 
maybe this isn’t all coincidence. Or some- 
thing.) 

However, we kept on going, with Bucove 
still skeptical about the palm trees until 
suddenly, driving into the coastal town of 
Parknasilla, there they were. 

Palm trees. 

Furthermore, while they do not attempt to 
say there are also girls in grass skirts, they 
insist that on an island off the coast there 
are still more hot country plants so that it 
does seem quite a tropical isle. 

Actually, even on the coast were those 
plants with long, narrow, sharp-pointed 
leaves that always are connected with the 
South Pacific. 


AND HERE’S WHY 


There is, to be sure, an explanation. 

This southwestern coast of Ireland is that 
part of the British Isles which is closest to 
the Gulf Stream—which swings in at that 
point. 

And that island off the coast is still closer. 

Even Arnold was convinced, though won- 
dering if he shouldn’t have checked to make 
sure some special heating pipes were not in 
the soil there to make it all possible. 

However, he was quickly subdued when we 
reminded him that we had to doubt they’d 
have heat pipes around trees in the out of 
doors when they didn’t have central heating 
and heating pipes in their houses. 


Goop THATCHED Roor Can LAST A CENTURY 


Several weeks ago we presented here the 
picture of a most interesting and typical 
Irish cottage—with thatched roof—and you 
see many thatched roofs in Ireland. 

The point here is that if you should by any 
chance be as stupid as we were on the sub- 
ject, you will think these roofs are made of 
hay or straw or something like that. 

They aren’t and we were made ashamed of 
our failure to think a bit because if we had 
we would have known that hay and straw 
rot quite quickly. 

Mr. Hewson, who is something of the town 
historian in Adare, put us straight and told 
us that the material is a reed, with the best 
reeds coming from tidal flats. 

Made of this, well put on and treated with 
what we call Bordeaux mixture, a” good 
thatched roof can last almost a century—if 
well cared for. 

However, as might be expected, skilled 
thatchers are becoming harder and harder 
to find. * * * Like good horseshoers in 
Luzerne County. 

We might add that Mr. Hewson knew of 
two now elderly maiden ladies who owned a 
stretch of land which grew the finest reeds 
for thatching and they derived a nice annual 
income from the sale of the crop. 


Easy (Atmost) To Drive On LEFT 


In Ireland, as in the rest of the British 
Isles and most of those parts of Europe 
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where Napoleon did not conquer, you drive 
your car on the left-hand side of the road. 

For most people who can drive a car with 
any facility there is little trouble making the 
shift from right to left until you meet an 
emergency. 

When that comes it is quite impossible to 
predict what you will do. 

ROAD WAS WIDE 


We recall, for instance, after driving with- 


out incident for almost 2 weeks, we left 


the hotel at Adare for what we thought was 
the last time and started down the road— 
which fortunately at this particular point is, 
for some reason, quite wide at a long curve. 

It is perhaps wide enough for five cars to 
pass abreast. 

It was fortunately so for us because that 
day, after driving just beyond that point, 
we realized that, as usual, we had forgotten 
something and, already late, we hurried. 

We hurriedly turned around and started 
back to the hotel on the right-hand side 
of the road. 


RIGHT AT HIM 


It must have been quite disconcerting 
for the Irishman we met coming around the 
curve when he looked up to see us headed 
right at him and coming fast. 

However, like a gentleman, he recovered 
first and pulled over to the side of the road 
where we should have been. 

Which brings up something else we noted 
in Dublin. 

While the Irish drive on the left-hand side 
of the road it seemed to us that most of 
them walk on the right-hand side of the 
sidewalk. 


Cap Is UsvuaL IrtisH HEADPIECE 


Most Irishmen wear caps—usually of 
tweed. 

The cap is as common on the streets of 
Ireland as the snap brim felt hat is in 
Wilkes-Barre. 

It is practically universal among the 
workingmen and in the country, for just 
about everyone. 

In the cities, men in business or the pro- 
fessions wear felt hats or bowlers—derbies 
to you. ’ 





American Guild of Variety Artists Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling to the attention of this House 
the resolution which my distinguished 
colleague from New York, Representa- 
tive EMANUEL CELLER, and I were privi- 
leged to introduce—the designation of 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 
In the U.S. Senate we are joined by 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, also of New 
York, who introduced a concurring 
resolution. 

Designating the week of October 9 to 
15 as American Guild of Variety Artists 
Week is more than merely the selecting 
of a certain period to give national rec- 
ognition to a great organization. It goes 
beyond that. It highlights the outstand- 
ing work done by this fine group in the 
interest of America. For, the work of 
AGVA far transcends its varied benefi- 
cial activities in the interest of profes- 
sional performers. 


February 6 


For years people of the variety field 
have circled the globe with their hearts 
and talents, traveling to all places and 
under all conditions, and bringing with 
them the enjoyment and happiness 
which is their stock in trade. Indeed, 
some of these soldiers in grease paint 
have given their lives to make this 
possible. 

One of their most important spheres 
of activity, under the leadership of their 
dynamic president, Joey Adams, New 
York’s Commissioner of Youth, and the 
one I would like ‘to stress today, is 
AGVA’s fight against juvenile delin- 
quency. I know of no more enlight- 
ened, realistic, and effective approach to 
this insidious problem than that offered 
by the guild, not a program of discus- 
sion, of high-sounding phrases, but a 
program of direct action, of rolled-up 
sleeves, of person-to-person contact, of 
getting right into the middle of things. 
Mr. Speaker, the success that this pro- 
gram has achieved deserves encourage- 
ment, to the hilt, by the American people. 

The strategy of the AGVA war against 
juvenile delinquency is both simple and 
profound. Many psychologists and so- 
cial workers will agree that the main 
reason these young children break the 
law and perform their rowdy stunts is 
to achieve recognition. The basis of the 
youth gang is an authoritarian, status- 
seeking desire, and the motivating force 
behind the offender is to show off and 
gain the attention of his fellow gang 
members and society. On the other hand 
the members of AGVA, to a great de- 
gree, are among the most popular and 
newsworthy members of our society. 
How wonderful then is Joey Adams’ idea 
to combine the best of both, to channel 
the desire for recognition by these chil- 
dren into constructive means, to let them 
meet with the notables-of show business, 
and allow their energy to work in the 
task of realizing their talents. The rec- 
ognition a boy receives by getting up on 
a stage and performing provides an out- 
let for his craving for self-importance 
just as stealing a car would—but this 
is constructive recognition instead of de- 
structive recognition. In other words, 
AGVA believes the ego of these young 
folks should be applied to good, not 
evil—that “JD” should be translated 
from “juvenile delinquency” to “juvenile 
decency.” 

For this superb work the infatigable 
and thoroughly dedicated Joey Adams 
deserves the heartfelt congratulations of 
all of us. Our praise, too, should go to 
one of the original spearheads of AGVA, 
its highly respected national administra- 
tive secretary, Jackie Bright, whose name 
is synonomous with all of AGVA’s good 
causes. I might mention here another 
phase of AGVA—a dream of Jackie 
Bright’s come true—the establishment of 
a home for indigent, elderly, retired peo- 
ple in the variety field at Fallsburg, N.Y. 
Here, again, our hat is off to Joey 
Adams and Jackie Bright for the frui- 
tion of this long-sought, much-needed 
objective. I am sure this home has the 
full support of all the American people 
for if ever one group of our society repre- 
sented the basic American ideals, it is 
the folks in show business, where the 
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only barometer of success is character 
and talent—not the church or synagog 
one belongs to, nor the color of one’s skin. 

Apropos, the significant and success- 
ful effort of AGVA in its fight on juvenile 
delinquency, I should like to place into 
the Recorp editorial coments from the 
San Francisco Examiner, the New York 
Mirror, the Miami Herald, and the New 


‘York Journal American, together with 


articles from the New York Times and 
the Bridgeport Sunday Post, which I be- 
lieve will show the extent to which the 
American Guild of Variety Artists has 
effectively fought juvenile delinquency in 
New York. The comments and articles 
follow: : 

[From the New York Mirror, Oct. 18, 1959] 


On New York Beat: Jory Apams Sets PLANS 
To WHIP JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(By Victor Riesel) 


Some of the lines Comedian Joey Adams 
has been laying down this week aren’t 
funny. 

But that’s because he’s been a straight 
man playing it behind the scenes. Quietly, 
the new president of the AFL-CIO American 
Guild of Variety Artists has been down to 
city hall talking to Mayor Wagner, Abe 
Stark, John Cashmore, and Commissioner 
of Commissioners Robert Moses. Joey is set 
to throw vaudeville teams into the rumble 
society—juvenile delinquency. 

All the city solons are for him. What 
Adams now needs is official permission to 
turn park spots into improvised theaters. 
He’ll invite the tough kids in. He'll ask 
slum kids of the high-button-shoe decades 
like Jack Dempsey, Barney Ross, and Joe 
DiMaggio—to come and prove that you can 
fight, swing a bat and use muscle and be a 
national hero instead of a national menace. 

Adams working with AGVA National Ad- 
ministrator Jack Bright, also plans to have 
vaudevillians stay around the entertainment 
spots to teach the kids fancy dancing, acro- 
batics and juggling, so they can make up 
their own troupes. Maybe they’ll come up 
with talent like Gus Edwards once did. Any- 
way at least the kids won’t be on the streets. 

[From the New York Journal American, 
Aug. 28, 1960] 
JUVENILE DECENCY 

Under the direction of its president, Joey 
Adams, the comedian, the American Guild of 
Variety Artists is making an important con- 
tribution to the effort to change “JD” from 


™ “Juvenile delinquency” to “juvenile decency.” 


The program created by Mr. Adams has 

had signal success in New York and AGVA 
hopes to extend it across the country. It 
consists of putting on shows with big stars 
in high hazard areas and giving the young- 
sters the chance to meet famous entertainers 
in person. This is followed up by classes in 
all phases of show business where, says Mr. 
Adams, children “can use their ego for good 
instead of evil.” 
- The city has pledged $25,000 to carry on 
the good work and similar amounts will be 
contributed by AGVA, the Musicians’ Union 
and other labor groups. Mr. Adams hopes 
for a congressional appropriation to spread 
the program coast to coast. He is also seek- 
ing corporate sponsors to help expand the 
New York City phase of the program. 

Variety artists, who give so generously of 
their own time to help all causes, should be 
encouraged in this most worthy of en- 
deavors—guiding children from the path of 
delinquency to decency. 


[From the New York Times Dec. 29, 1960] 
VARIETY ARTISTS WILL HELP YOUTH 


Arrangements have been made by the 
American Guild of Variety Artists to con- 


tinue its campaign for a second year in 
combating juvenile delinquency by giving 
vaudeville shows and training in the enter- 
tainments arts. 

More funds have been received to permit 
the union to reach Boy Scouts, parochial and 
Sunday schools besides community centers 
and settlement houses. 

Joey Adams, president of AGVA, reported 
yesterday that $100,000 had been obtained 


to cover expenses. He said $50,000 had been ~ 


appropriated by the city, $25,000 was raised 
by him from sources outside his union, and 
$25,000 came from the American Federation 
of Musicians, Local 802. 

In Mr. Adams’ opinion, juvenile crime can 
be traced to the urge of youngsters to show 
off. 

“We use the egos of those kids,” he ex- 
plained, “for good instead of evil.” 

With the cooperation of the New York City 
Youth Board, variety bills have been put on 
in high delinquency areas. Each perform- 
ance is followed by supervised dancing. 

Guild members also give daily training in 
dancing, singing, comedy, magic, acrobatics, 
ventriloquism, and juggling. As a result of 
this procedure, 30 youngsters already have 
become members of the guild. 

During the program’s first year, it was esti- 
mated that more than 75,000 children had 
witnessed variety performances. Among the 
entertainers to have volunteered their serv- 
ices were Eddie Fisher, Tony Bennett, Brook 
Benton, Lionel Hampton, Louis Armstrong, 
Morey Amsterdam, Phil Foster, Pat Rooney, 
and Al Kelly. 

[From the Bridgeport Sunday Post, Sept. 4, 
1960] 


SHow BUSINESS WARS ON TEEN TOUGHS 


(By William Glover) 

New YorK.—Show business is at war on 
teenage toughs. 

“The big password is love,” says Joey 
Adams of the crusade that started here and 
is scheduled to spread soon to Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 

Adams is the stubby, bouncy president of 
the American Guild of Variety Artists, the 
union of hoofers, jugglers, and assorted en- 
tertainers of the show world. Adams is a 
comedian but is in dead earnest about the 
organization’s juvenile delinquency work. 

“What we're trying to be is a middleman 
for God,” says Adams of AGVA’s mixture of 
fun, friendship, and help. 

“Juvenile delinquents are showoffs. Well, 
so are actors. But the difference is that per- 
formers have learned to discipline that ego. 
And that’s what we try to teach.” 

Instruction, adds Joey, can come only after 
some sort of communication is established 
between suspicious teenagers and people who 
want to help them. 

“We've found out a funny thing about 
these kids,” he continues. “When we first 
show up they are hostile and inarticulate. 
The reason is that not one has ever done a 
single thing for them out of love. 

“They come from broken families, back- 
grounds you can hardly imagine. And on 
television and in movies they see nothing 
but violence and terror. Looking at that 
kind of entertainment you’d think there was 
no warmth, no love in the world. No wonder 
they have a chip on their shoulders. 

“At this stage of things, these kids can’t 
be reached by ministers, rabbis, or priests. 
But they do have a kind of respect for sports 
heroes and famous entertainers.” 

Louis Satchmo Armstrong, Eddie Fisher, 
and Jackie Robinson are among the stars 
who help by headlining five-act shows staged 
in school auditoriums, community centers, 
and playgrounds. 

Since the project began here last February 
25,000 youngsters have seen the bills and 
5,000 of them have stayed for instruction. 

After the entertainment, classes are set up 
in whatever show items stir the most inter- 
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est—tap-dancing, harmonica playing, jug- 
gling, magic. . 

The entertainers (other than the stars) 
receive $25 per show and then get daily ex- 
pense allowance of not more than $7.50 when 
they stay on to teach. 

AGVA’s work is done in collaboration with 
school, labor, and welfare officials, is sup- 
ported by contributions from the city and 
private agencies. 

Adams plans to extend the campaign into 
other areas because of the wide interest that 
has been generated. ; 

In each city, he says, methods will be mod- 
ified in line with local requirements. 

“This isn’t the only answer to juvenile de- 
linquency,” he says. “But it is one way of 
giving the youngsters a chance to change 
delinquency into decency.” 

[From the San Francisco Examiner, June 4, 
1960} 


‘Heroes WirHoutr Guns 


(By George Murphy) 

“Look,” Joey Adams said, “what we’re try- 
ing todo * * * we're trying to be a middle- 
man for God.” 

This wasn’t a pretentious declaration by 
the comedian-author. He was simply trying 
to explain the object of the AGVA youth 
fund. 

Adams is president of the American Guild 
of Variety Artists, and yesterday brought to 
San Francisco his idea for combating juve- 
nile delinquency—an idea that has met with 
great success in New York. 

“All we want to do,” he said, “is show 
these kids that there is someone who loves 
them. We love ’em, and we want to let ’em 
know it.” 

Adams’ plan is to bring shows to schools 
in juvenile delinquency areas in the bay 
area, 

“But it’s not only putting on shows,” ,he 
explained in his suite at the Canterbury 
Hotel, “‘we want to show these kids they can 
have heroes who aren’t gangsters. 

“We bring in sports figures—like Jackie 
Robinson, for instance—and entertainers, 
and these kids love it. 

“After the shows, they meet the enter- 
tainers, and rub shoulders with them, and 
then the entertainers stay around, and teach 
the kids the crafts of show business.” 

Actually, the performers—magicians, men- 
talists, dog acts, accordionistse—stay at the 
schools for several months after the shows 
are performed. 

“They work for minimum scale,” Adams 
said. “But they’re these kids— 
these so-called juvenile delinquents—a way 
to express their egos. 

“Look, in a school at 149th Street in New 
York, these angel-faced kids are murderers, 
dope addicts, and robbers. 

“We went there with a show, and the per- 
formers stayed around and taught them 
some of the crafts of the theater. 

“You know what they're. putting on as 
their first production? 

“Peter Pan.” 

Adams said the program, known as the 
AGVA youth fund, will begin here next fall. 

“We need $50,000 to make it go,” the come- 
dian said. “We'll get it. This is a thing that 
began in New York 8 months ago. It worked 
there. 

“The kids wouldn’t talk to their priests, 
rabbis, or ministers. : 

“They would talk to the performers, and 
then they’d lose their fear of the clergy. So, 
in effect, we’re acting as middlemen for 
God.” 

The comedian in his visit here has con- 
ferred with Mayor Christopher on the pro- 
gram and, he said, “got the go-ahead from 
the mayor.” 

His work as president of AGVA has cur- 
tailed his time for appearing at nightclubs, 
he said. 
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“But I could have worked at Bimbo’s. Ex- 
cept he wanted me to do three shows a 
night. 

“Plus 2 hours in the fishbowl.” 


{From the Miami Herald, Mar. 24, 1960] 


COMEDIAN Jory ADAMS OFFERS CURE 
For DELINQUENTS 


(By Robert M. Lewin) 


Cuicaco.—Joey Adams, president of the 
AFL-CIO American Guild of Variety Artists, 
has come up with a plan that he believes 
will change juvenile delinquency to juvenile 
decency here. 

Adams wants to organize troupes of per- 
formers, with a star as headliner, to put on 
shows in high delinquency areas. 

The shows would be presented in schools, 
recreation centers, and youth clubs when 
school is over for the day. 

Then, after the show, the youngsters would 
be taught show business by the performers— 
acrobatics, singing, ventriloquism, ballroom 
dancing, and harmonica playing. 

The “star” would stay around and talk 
with the youngsters. 

Eventually the young people would present 
their own shows and possibly get a chance 
on radio or television. 

Adams, 49, a comedian and author of six 
books, including the popular “From Gags to 
Riches,” said that the plan has worked suc- 
cessfully in New York. 

“The kids want to show off—let out their 
ego,” he emphasized in an interview. 

“This plan lets them use their ego for good 
instead of evil.” 

The American Guild of Variety Artists has 
20,000 members. 

In New York, Adams said, AGVA spent 
$10,000 for the antidelinquency program; the 
Central Trades and Labor Council, $20,000; 
and the city of New York, $10,000. 


Mr. Speaker, adoption of the joint 
resolution to establish a national AGVA 
Week would not only constitute recog- 
nition of the outstanding work of AGVA, 
but it would serve as a means for the 
American people to express their appre- 
ciation to the 20,000 members and their 
families and to wish them well on their 
most worthwhile and important pro- 
grams. 





Houston’s Travis Cotton Is Outstanding 
Citizen as Well as Popular Postman > 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all of us in public office who are sincere 
in our efforts to represent and serve our 
people are gratified when we know that 
a governmental worker is doing an ex- 
traordinarily good job. 

The pleasure is multiplied when it 
happens the worker recognized for his 
outstanding service is among one’s close 
friends of many years. Houston post- 
man Travis A. Cotton, with whom I 
have been closely associated in more 
campaigns than either of us like to re- 
member, has been elected the most pop- 
ular postman in the entire Houston- 
gulf coast area. 

It seems to me that one of the highest 
honors which could come to any man 


EXTENSION 
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would be recognition by those he serves 
that not only is his work efficient and 
dependable, but he is valued as a friend 
as well. : 

Not only should. Postman Cotton be 
honored for his service; the Houston 
Press is to be commended for giving 
public recognition to the work of all 
those outstanding postmen who were 
singled out as doing outstanding jobs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the article from the Houston Press of 
January 4, 1961, entitled “Travis Cotton 
Most Popular Postman.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Travis COTTON Most PoPpuULAR POSTMAN 


If Mrs. Carrie Cotton were alive now her 
pride as a mother would glow brighter than 
ever befere. 

She died 8 days ago in Rosebud, Tex. 

Today her son steps forward to accept a 
signal honor: Most popular postman in the 
entire Houston-gulf coast area. 

He is Travis A. Cotton, 47, of 111621 O’Don- 
ald, motorized lettercarrier for the East Hous- 
ton substation of the Houston post office. 

Mr. Cotton emerged victorious in the Press 
contest over literally hundreds of other can- 
didates. Election judges were swamped with 
more than 122,300 votes. 

He edged out 23 other top contenders in a 
unique election in which you the citizens 
balloted for your favorities as your way of 
saying thanks to all mailmen for their 
friendly, dedicated service to you. 

A $1,000 U.S. Savings Bond is the Most 
Popular Postman’s award. 

WHAT THEY SAY 


The folks on Travis Cotton’s route say: “To 
know him is to love him. A guy who’d do 
anything in the world for you.» A type of fel- 
low who, when he learns someone on his 
route is ill, returns on his own time to see if 
he can be of any help.” 

They jest that he’s never at loss for words, 
whether it’s to pause and chew the fat a mo- 
ment about the weather, or you name it. 

But when notified of his election, strap- 
ping, 190-pound, 6-foot, brown-eyed and 
brown-haired Mr. Cotton at first could sum- 
mon just one comment: “Whoopeee.” 

Then he all but choked up before elaborat- 
ing on how tickled he feels about it: 

“I think this is the greatest honor a man 
could have. I know many wonderful people 
on my route worked hard for me. There 
were all the teachers and youngsters at 
Houston Gardens Elerentary School and all 
the other friends on my route who helped 
me. 

“I can’t say how much I appreciate their 
kindness.” 

LAUDED BY ELDER 


Houston Postmaster Granville Elder 
rushed his heartiest congratulations to the 
veteran of 11 years as a postal employee. Mr. 
Elder said: 

“I am very proud of his receiving this great 
honor. I understand the competition was 
quite keen and there were quite a few close 
runnersup. 

“Travis Cotton is personally well-known to 
me, as he has been very active in the Letter 
Carriers Association affairs and quite active 
in many civic organizations. He has an out- 
standing service record. I want to join in 
wishing him continued success in his chosen 
profession. 

“My sincere congratulations also to the 
many other carriers who were obviously well 
deserving and well appreciated by their 
patrons. The letter carriers realize that to 
thelr patrons, they represent Uncle Sam. 
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“This tremendous response to this contest 
makes it obvious they are appreciated for 
doing a wonderful job.” 


ACTIVE IN LEGION 


Mr. Cotton, a close fishing buddy to the 
Press late beloved Andy Anderson, is an ac- 
tive worker in the American Legion, Federal 
Post 313 and the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

A onetime San Antonio resident, he was 
listed as Bexar County’s first man to volun- 
teer for military service after the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor. He got as far as Camp 
Wolters where a truck crash nearly took his 
life. He laid out the rest of the war recov- 
ering from a broken back. 

Just as popular among his postal pals as 
with his route patrons, Mr. Cotton is legis- 
lative officer for branch 283, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

His main hobby: Working for others—par- 
ticularly the Texas State Retarded Children 
Association. 

His main interest in life: His pretty wife, 
Doris, whom he married 22 years ago in their 
old hometown—Waco. 

Mrs. Cotton was a delegate from Texas to 
last summer’s Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

And confides her husband: 

“We have invitations to the Presidential 
inaugural ball and now we'll plan to go. 
We'll be able to afford it with part of the 
award. 

“We do not have any children of our own. 
But we're deeply interested in retarded chil- 
dren. So we will also make a very substan- 
tial contribution to the TSRCA, thanks to 
the $1,000 U.S. Savings Bond.” 


SPECIAL HERO 


A special hero to Houston Garden's ele- 
mentary pupils, Mr. Cotton delivered mail to 
many of their homes before they were even 
born. He regularly brings the younger stu- 
dents letters from Santa Claus every 
Christmas. 

In summing up what the honor means to 
him, there was one note of sadness in Mr. 
Cotton’s voice: 

“My mother was very old and in ill health. 
She is at rest now and we know it is a 
blessing for her as bad as we hated to lose 
her. 

“But I know she would be very happy 
about this.”’ 

And very proud, too, Mr. Cotton. 





Attacks Continue on Individual 
Incentive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, America 
today is engaged in a very real struggle 
to maintain the basic tradition of hustle 
and sweat, the individual initiative, 
which has brought us to our present 
strength and greatness. There are those 
in the land who, for whatever laudable 
motive, insist on more and more power 
for the Federal Government, more con- 
trols, less reliance on the efforts of the 
people to do for themselves. 

Some food for thought as to what is 
taking place across the country is con- 
tained in the following editorial from the 
Duluth Publicity, a newspaper published 


-~ 
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in Duluth, Minn. I commend it to your 

attention: 

{From the Duluth Publicity, Jan. 20, 1961] 
WoORRISOME TRENDS 


Slowly but insidiously the rights of the in- 
dividual are being attacked and undermined 
in this country. Success seems no longer 
something to admire and emulate; rather, it 
has become something reprehensible, some- 
thing forcibly to be shared by the have-nots. 

American ingenuity, backed by constitu- 
tional freedoms, the basic right to own prop- 
erty, and a will to serve and preserve our 
American heritage, have made our Nation the 
greatest, the strongest, and most progres- 
sive in the world. 

That willingness to venture, to risk the 
needed capital, and to reinvest profits made 
this country what it is today. Individuals 
discovered and developed minerals, oil de- 
posits, and.other resources. Individual en- 
terprise transformed these natural resources 
into profitable industries. 

Private capital invested for the purpose 
of making a profit generates its own capital, 
much of which pours into Government coffers 
in the form of taxes, but that which is re- 
tained eventually returns in the form of bet- 
ter methods, lower costs, and greater effi- 
ciency, the fruits of the proper employment 
of capital which carries on through the years. 

Our Nation was founded on the ingenuity, 
the self-reliance, and the strength of indi- 
viduals free from political interference. Our 
free economy, unfetterd by Government con- 
trols, has now become a thorn in the side of 
planners, regulators, and _ socialist-minded 
groups and factions. The urge to meddle 
in the personal affairs of our citizens runs 
ever stronger, and, as the editor of the Mis- 
souri New Haven Leader wrote this week: 
“The eighth wonder of the world is the 
‘American economic system,’ but the ninth 
wonder of the world might be described as 
an apparent willingness of the American peo- 
ple to give up this system and depend on 
Government, the very thing which leads to 
socialism, restricts our freedoms, and hinders 
the incentive which made this country suc- 
cessful.” 

A new type of inroad on the rights of the 
individual was proposed in Duluth last week 
by a speaker at the 22d annual mining 
symposium jointly sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota General Extension Division 
and the Duluth branch of the university. 
The speaker called for “a reappraisal of the 
philosophy of ownership of mining lands and 
royalties,”. contending that royalty fees 
should not be paid to third and fourth gen- 
eration heirs, “although most Americans 
favor rewards for individuls who discover or 
initially develop ore bodies.” 

The speaker based his remarks on the fact 
that Lake Superior and other U.S. ores must 
now compete with imported stocks; and 
labor, management, and owners must realine 
their thinking accordingly. 

“In an atmosphere of relative isolation and 
near-monopoly we could indulge in liberality 
to labor and management and overprofit to 
stockholders and owners,” he said, “but our 
monopoly position is gone and we are no 
longer able to be isolated, even if we wanted 
to be.” , 

Thus the speaker continued the usual 
socialistic attack on profits accruing to the 
owners of property, implying by overprofits 
that these owners. have been receiving a 
greater share of the profits than they are 
entitled to receive. If there were no profits 
to the owner there would be nothing to re- 
invest. 

Will a willingness to venture, to risk the 
needed capital, and to reinvest profits appeal 
to the individual if he is to be denied the 
privilege of bequeathing the fruits of his 
labors as he sees fit, free from confiscation 
by government? 


Henry M. Wriston, a distinguished educa- 
tor, writes that “The acid test of successful 
democratic government is the degree of ef- 
fective liberty it makes available to the in- 
dividual.” - There is not much doubt but that 
the United States is well into an era in 
which the State is intervening on an ever- 
increasing scale in the lives and affairs of 
the individual. Government regulation and 
Government competition with private citi- 
zens affect every one of us today, and if this 
trend is allowed to continue it may decide 
whether this Nation remains free or becomes 
a vast paternalistic dictatorship. 

Norman A. Bailey, economist and lecturer 
in international affairs at Columbia Univer- 
sity, writes in the current issue of the Forum, 
Columbia’s quarterly journal of fact and 
opinion: 

“All the underdeveloped countries can 
raise their standard of living and some can 
become wealthy and powerful. They can 
do it in the Communist way, by adopting 
policies better fitted to beasts than men, by 
losing every vestige of self-respect, dignity 
and individual initiative. Or they can do it 
within a framework of political freedom; 
through work, free enterprise, high profits 
regularly reinvested, a government that con- 
fines itself to the business of government, 
and through as much private investment as 
the country can attract. This is not a pre- 
scription for social justice but a prescription 
for economic development, and those coun- 
tries which today have the highest degree of 
social justice are precisely those which in 
the past have followed tis prescription.” 

In just that way did our country attain 
its present position, and only in that way 
will be continue to be the most envied na- 
tion on earth. 

The sorry spectacle of destruction of free- 
dom and of every human right and privilege 
by all-powerful governments in the world 
around us should make every American stop 
and think and take action against similar 
trends in this country. It isn’t too late to 
limit government power here, but it’s later 
than most of us think. 





Proposal To Designate Historical Build- 
ings at Fort Scott, Kans., as Part of 
National Park Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Kan- 
sas is celebrating its centennial year, 
and I know of no more appropriate way 
to honor the occasion than to have the 
National Park Service designate some of 
the historical buildings at Fort Scott as 
a part of the National Park Service. 

It is, of course, true that the big battles 
and campaigns of the Civil War were 
east of the Mississippi, but the true his- 
tory of the Civil War cannot be written 
without including the operations west of 
the Mississippi. 

Throughout the entire war, the re- 
habilitated Fort Scott was a post created 
20 years before the Civil War, and com- 
missioned in 1842 as headquarters for 
troops, and officially named Fort Scott 
for the popular hero, Gen. Winfield 
Scott. Today the military barracks of 
1842 and one of the Civil War block- 
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houses, Fort Blair, are still standing on 
Fort Scott’s historical site, the Carroll 
Plaza. 

For 4 years the armies of Price and 
other Confederate leaders campaigned 
through southwestern Missouri and 
northwestern Arkansas. Up and down 
the Kansas border, from Westport south 
to Fort Smith and beyond in Arkansas, 
the conflict raged. 

Fort Scott at that time was used as a 
supply station for the Union troops oper- 
ating in Kansas and Missouri and the 
Indian territory. 

Surely no history of the Civil War on 
the border, the war west of the Missis- 
sippi, that ignored Fort Scott as a major 
place could be written. It is for that 
reason that I and other Members of Con- 
gress have consistently urged that the 
remaining buildings of old Fort Scott be 
made a part of our National Park 
System. 

Again I urge the National Park Service 
to reconsider its previous actions on 
these requests. 

On Friday, January 13, an editorial 
written by Fred Brinkerhoff, editor of 
the Pittsburg Headlight, entitled “Still 
‘No’ to Fort Scott,” appeared in that 
paper. Noone is more familiar with the 
historical background leading up to 
Kansas statehood than Mr. Brinkerhoff, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STILL “No” To Fort Scorr 

A continuing effort to have old Fort Scott, 
with its historical sites and buildings, estab- 
lished as a national historical site and in- 
cluded in the National Park Service, has met 
with another setback. The advisory board 
on national parks, historic sites, buildings, 
and monuments, again has declared that Fort 
Scott was not significant enough in com- 
parison with other military establishments 
and historical sites, to be worthy of inclusion 
in the national park system. 

Fort Scott folks have gathered a mass of 
information concerning the part Fort Scott 
had, not only in the days before the Civil 
War but during the war, to show its im- 
portance. But the evidence has failed to 
impress a group of fellows who apparently 
have a loud voice in determining what is 
important historically. From the very start 
this board has been opposed to any recogni- 
tion of the old post. Nothing that could be 
said has stirred the members out of their 
idea of comparing Fort Scott with Gettys- 
burg, Fort Sumter, Appamattox, and Vicks- 
burg. This board obviously insists on making 
a@ comparison with famous places that figured 
in the Nation’s history a century ago. No- 
body ever has proposed that Fort Scott was 
as important as these places and innumera- 
ble others in the eastern section of the 
country. But in the western area Fort Scott 
stood conspicuously in the midst of history 
that was made prior to and during the Civil 
War. There was no better known name on 
the map of these Western States than Fort 
Scott. 

But an important thing that is over- 
looked by these masterful experts of his- 
torical valuations is that old Fort Scott con- 
tains today buildings erected more than 100 
years ago that served effectively during the 
Civil War, that the old fort still is clearly 
defined by the buildings and the grounds. 
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It is.not necessary to build replicas of his- 
torical buildings. The original buildings are 
there. There is no need to restore the 
grounds that served the purpose of the mili- 
tary establishment. The grounds are re- 
tained as they were. All that is necessary is 
to take over a small acreage that includes 
these structures of the old fort. As numer- 
ous other historical establishments, it was 
necessary to do a vast amount of work in at- 
tempting to restore for the public view 
structures that had since disappeared in 
their original form. 

We are certain that a conclusive pres- 
entation of these facts concerning Fort Scott 
has been made not once but several times. 
It is also true that the advisory board has 
declined to be impressed. 

Old Fort Scott is entitled to fair treatment 
by intelligent, informed and unprejudiced 
officials. There surely is a way for Congress 
to correct the injustice. But one good way 
is to get representation on the advisory 
board for the western area—someone who 
knows there was a war in the West. Any- 
body who knows anything about history 
making in the period from 1850 to 1865 
- would know about Fort Scott. 





Space Flight in the Next Decade—IV 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
@ member of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, I am submit- 
ting herewith the fourth in a series of 
articles on the subject of “Space Flight 
in the Next Decade,” by Roy K. Knutson, 
chairman of the corporate space com- 
mittee of North American Aviation, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 

In reference to lunar probes and ex- 
ploration, it is of interest to note that 
the Hughes Aircraft Corp., of Los An- 
geles, Calif., has just been awarded the 
first contract for design and manufac- 
ture of experimental equipment which 
will be used for the first soft landing on 
the moon. According to present sched- 
ule, it is planned that this equipment 
will be used for this purpose in 1963. 

LUNAR PROBES 

The year 1958 has seen the attempt to place 
a small instrument carrier in orbit around 
the moon. The near success of this launch- 
ing indicates that circumlunar probes will 
soon be an accomplished fact, at least with 
payloads up to 50 pounds. The most pub- 
licized aspect of this program is the at- 
tempt to obtain a crude picture of the back 
side of the moon for transmission back to 
earth. However, a vast amount of scientific 
data of greater importance will be obtained 
with circumlunar probes. For example, it 
will be possible to accurately measure the 
mass of the moon and determine if it has a 
magnetic field and a tenuous atmosphere. 
Data of this nature will reveal much about 
the history of the moon and, possibly, of the 
earth and other planets. 

As space technology progresses, it will be 
possible to project larger and larger pay- 
loads into precisely controlled orbits about 
the moon. Then a very careful mapping of 
the details of the moon’s surface will be pos- 
sible. This will require a large number of 
vehicles operating over a considerable period. 
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Many of the fascinating questions which 
have engaged the attention of astronomers 
for a long time may be answered. Are the 
obscurations occasionally seen on the bot- 
tom of moon craters really clouds of carbon 
dioxide, thus indicating a low level of vol- 
canic activity? What is the nature of the 
crater known as Linne which disappeared in 
1866? Are the dark streaks radiating from 
certain craters due to low forms of vegeta- 
tion as has been conjectured? 

The end result of the program of mapping 
the surface of the moon will be an atlas 
nearly as detailed as that available for our 
own earth. This will be a necessary ad- 
junct to the landing of unmanned instru- 
ment carriers and, eventually, manned space- 
ships on the surface of the moon. 

Midway in the decade, space technology 
will permit a daring venture to be carried 
out—a circumlunar voyage by one or two 
adventurous astronauts in a small spaceship 
launched directly from earth. This, however, 
would be a risky and expensive undertaking. 
It is more probable that such a journey 
would await the construction of a space sta- 
tion, which could serve as both launch and 
recovery point. Thus the mission would not 
take place much before the end of the 
decade. 

UNMANNED LUNAR LANDING 


Probing the secrets of the moon with cir- 
cumlunar or orbiting vehicles will provide a 
wealth of new information about our neigh- 
bor in space, but eventually we will want to 
land instrumented vehicles on the lunar 
surface. In the first’stages of this program 
it is expected that payloads of something 
less than 100 pounds will be lowered to the 
moon’s surface using retrorockets to brake 
the descent. These relatively crude devices 
will then sample such lunar conditions as 
temperature, radiation level, and the inci- 
dence of micrometeorite strikes, and radio 
this information back to earth. 


Progress in the technology of, large rocket 
boosters should ultimately permit the “soft” 
landing of instrument carriers of perhaps 
several thousand pounds gross weight. This 
will permit a surface testing program of con- 
siderable sophistication. Trainable television 
cameras will relay on-the-spot pictures of the 
lunar terrain. Core drills will test the hard- 
ness of the surface and settle the famous 
question of the depth of the dust layer. 
Explosive charges projected out from the 
vehicle in conjunction with a seismic pick- 
up will reveal details of the subsurface struc- 
ture. Samples of the surface may even be 
subjected to crude chemical and physical 
analysis by automatic instrumentation 
within the vehicle. And, of course, a very 
detailed record of the environmental condi- 
tions at the moon’s surface will be obtained. 

A very extensive program involving many 
“soft” landing instrumented probes can be 
in progress during the last half of the dec- 
ade. This will be a very necessary prelude 
to the eventual landing of men on the moon. 
The cost of the manned lunar expedition 
will be very great; therefore, the most de- 
tailed planning will be required before the 
attempt and, of course, the relatively inex- 
pensive unmanned probes will play a large 
part in this picture. 

MANNED LUNAR LANDING 


It is not expected that a manned lunar 
landing will be realized in the next decade. 
However, expected advances in technology 
would permit such a mission early in the 
1970 era. This will certainly be one of the 
most arresting and provocative events that 
will occur in the lifetime of many of us. 
For this reason, even though this mission 
does not technically fall within the defined 
time span of the next decade, it is believed 
of utmost interest since it represents a 
single objective toward which much of our 
national space program will be building. 
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“The first manned moon expedition will 
probably be of short duration. The logistic 
problems of boosting the large tonnages 
needed to sustain life for extended periods 
will dictate only a transient stay on the sur- 
face. But in this short time we should 
learn infinitely more about the moon than 
all the unmanned lunar probes have been 
able to provide before. Men will be able to 
select samples of the moon’s crust to be 
taken back for analysis to determine the 
degree of identity with the earth’s crust. 
One provocative theory holds that life has 
been distributed throughout the universe by 
minute spores traveling on meteorites. The 
first men on the moon will be equipped to 
prove or disprove this theory. They will also 
be able to determine firsthand facts that 
will ease the problems of succeeding expe- 
ditions. Thus, they may find fissures of 
frozen water or minerals containing readily 
available oxygen, which will make the sus- 
tenance of life very. much easier. We can- 
not discount the presence of unknown perils 
that will make life hazardous for man on 
the moon. Terrestrial exploration has al- 
ways revealed unsuspected hazards, and we 
can expect that the first manned lunar ex- 
pedition will provide experience that will 
make life safer for succeeding efforts. 

It is difficult to imagine all the benefits 
that will accrue from the first manned moon 
expeditions. But it appears likely that suffi- 
cient unanswered questions will remain after 
the first transient stays on the moon so that 
we will wish to construct a permanent base 
for extended occupancy. Mobile surface 
vehicles will permit the men occupying the 
base to extend their explorations further and 
further with the passage of time. Thus it 
will be possible to assemble an increasingly 
comprehensive picture of earth’s natural 
satellite. The construction of the perma- 
nent base will be a vastly more complex and 
costly operation than our exploration of 
Antarctica, for example. It does not seem 
unreasonable that we will be prepared to 
take this step in the latter half of the 1970 
period, however. 





Proposed Removal of Strategic Air Com- 
mand From Clinton Air Force Base, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
recent decision of the Department of 
the Air Force to move the Strategic Air 
Command from Clinton County Air 
Force Base near Wilmington, Ohio, has 
had a serious impact upon the commu- 
nity and the surrounding area. This 
decision, made just 2 years after the 
base was -modernized and beefed-up 
runways capable of handling jetplane 
traffic built, arouses serious questions as 
to the long-range planning of the De- 
fense Department as it relates to the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

A recent editorial appearing in the 
Wilmington (Ohio) News-Journal dis- 
cusses this pertinent subject and sug- 
gests that the taxpayer is entitled to an 
interest in his investment and consid- 
eration of his dollar. 

Perhaps, the editor, Tom Hunter, is 
just a “small voice crying in the wilder- 
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ness” but I firmly believe that the legis- 
lative branch of our Government should 
scrutinize more closely the spending of 
huge sums of money for modern de- 
fense facilities and then the abandon- 
ment of these bases without them ever 
being used. The taxpayers in this spe- 
cific case believe that $28 million of 
their money has “gone down the drain.” 
What else could they believe, having 
knowledge that $28 million worth of 
work was being done for the purpose of 
using the base for a jet airport but now 
to learn that the base will be practically 
abandoned? 

Mr. President, in order that the Mem- 
bers of Congress and others may have 
the opportunity to read Editor Hunter’s 
observations, I ask unanimous consent 
that his editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. Also a letter 
from Z. K. Henry, general manager of 
the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, 
which discusses the same subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tax DoLiuaRs AND CCAFB 


The recent Air Force decision to move the 
Strategic Air Command from Clinton Air 
Force Base raises an interesting question. 

Is the tax dollar getting any consideration 
at all when the big brass sits down to re- 
evaluate its periodic relocation of missions 
in inland United States? . 

Today, just a few miles east of Wilmington, 
lies a 1,700-acre military reservation which 
has a real property valuation of $28 million. 

There’s a 9,000-foot, beefed-up, extended 
runway capable of handling the jets, spac- 
ious dormitories shining with newness, miles 
of paved streets, fine office buildings. 

And these glittering facilities, sprinkled 
liberally with tax dollar signs are destined 
to be virtually mothballed under the latest 
Air Force directive. 

Today the Strategic Air Command and its 
civilian complement total about 1,100 per- 
sons. Total military and civilian strength on 
the base is currently about 1,400. 

An announcement has been made by the 
Air Force that an Air National Guard unit, 
now assigned to Akron-Canton Municipal 
Airport, has been invited to share facilities 
here. Strength of this outfit, reportedly, is 
about 400 persons and it is manned for the 
most part by guardsmen who reside in the 
Akron-Canton area. 

Assignment of the guard here can only 
mean fractional utilization of the. base’s im- 
posing facilities. The reserve training mis- 
sion, which will reportedly remain here under 
the Continental Air Command, is also a 
small numerical operation except on training 
weekends. 

The ways of defense planning are devious, 
mysterious and complex. We must assume 
that the planners are acting in the best de- 
fense interests. 

But for the Air Force to build a multimil- 
lion-dollar plant and, in effect, walk away 
from it, doesn't make much sense to the folks 
who are footing the bill. 

At the $28 million price it seems to us that 
the planners could afford to take another 
look at Clinton County Air Force Base. If 
suddenly, it has become a white elephant 
on their hands, it might be well to turn it 
over to southern Ohio as a regional com- 
mercial airport. 

The money has been spent. The taxpayers 
cannot get a refund. But we believe that he 
is entitled to an interest in his investment 
and consideration of his dollar. 


WILMINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wilmington, Ohio, January 31, 1961. 
Hon. Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: You are well aware, no 
doubt, of the SAC phaseout program at 
Clinton County Air Force Base and the con- 
sequent concern of the citizens of Wilming- 
ton and surrounding areas. 

This 1,700-acre military reservation with 
its real property valuation of $28 million, its 
9,000-foot runway capable of handling the 
jets, its spacious dormitories, its fine office 
buildings, its miles of paved streets appar- 
ently are destined to be shoved aside under 
the latest Air Force directive. Announce- 
ment that an Air National Guard unit, now 
assigned to Akron-Canton Municipal Air- 
port, has been invited to share facilities here 
can only mean fractional utilization of the 
base’s imposing facilities. The reserve train- 
ing mission, which will reportedly remain 
here under the Continental Air Command, 
is also a small numerical operation except 
on training weekends. 

To local folks, the taxpayers, it just doesn’t 
make much sense for the Air Force to build 
a multimillion-dollar plant and virtually 
walk away from it. 

Recent figures show that operation of the 
Federal Government during the fiscal year 
1961 and 1962 will cost residents of Clinton 
County an estimated $12,345,000 if the Eisen- 
hower budget of $80,940,000 submitted to 
Congress January 16 is enacted into law. 
This would mean a cost per capita in the 
county to be approximately $411.44 or 
$1,645.76 per family of four. It is easily un- 
derstood why Clinton County taxpayers 
would question pumping $28 million into 
an Air Force base, right in their backyard, 
and not considering seriously its reconver- 
sion possibilities. There are those who are 
saying if it has become a white elephant 
to the Air Force, it may as well be turned 
over to southern Ohio as a regional commer- 
cial airport or to make it available to the 
State of Ohio for a branch university or 
junior college. 

The Wilmington Chamber of Commerce 
has gone on record in support of the recently 
formed Mayor’s Citizens Committee and its 
efforts to bring this situation into proper 
focus. We, therefore, respectfully ask you 
to do everything in your power in Washing- 
ton at the proper levels to prompt another 
look at this situation. , 

With every confidence you will extend great 
effort in keeping with your wonderful record 
as U.S. Senator from Ohio, I am, 





Very truly yours, 
Z. R. HENRY, 
General Manager. 
Agriculture 
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Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of agriculture have been recited 
here often, and perhaps no body of 
Americans spends more time reviewing 
these problems than the Members of this 
House. 

Yet it is true that we do not often get 
a fully objective view of agriculture’s 


problems because to varying degrees we 
are all involved in them. 

Therefore, I think the following ar- 
ticle by Ovid A. Martin, veteran Asso- 
ciated Press farm writer here in Wash- 
ington, is of special interest. 

Mr. Martin spoke in Fargo, N. Dak.. 
last week addressing a farm forum 
which was sponsored by the Fargo 
Forum-Moorhead News and the Fargo 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I am pleased to present this conden- 
sation of his interesting and well-in- 
formed talk as it appeared in the Fargo 
Forum-Moorhead News: 

AMERICA’S AGRICULTURE ENvy OF RussIa—No 

DrasTIC CHANGES IN FARM PROGRAM SEEN 


(By Ovid A. Martin) 


I am convinced from the facts that are 
available to me that agriculture is not getting 
the economic returns to which it is entitled. 

The outlook for sharp changes in farm 
programs is cloudy to say the least. Cer- 
tainly we have a new administration and a 
new Congress—both of the same political 
party. That has not been the case for sev- 
eral years. 

The new President is committed to take 
more aggressive action to improve the farm 
economy. He is expected to push ahead 
toward this objective, but he may not try 
to use some of the measures and devices he 
outlined during the campaign. He did stress 
farm production and supply management 
controls as an important device for stabiliz- 
ing farm income. Much opposition to this 
device has been raised. 

I would expect the new administration to 
push first for broadened outlets for agricul- 
ture’s abundance. It already has increased 
donations to the needy at home. It is ex- 
pected to take bolder action than in the past 
to move food to foreign outlets. This may 
require U.S. establishment in some backward 
areas of facilities for unloading at ports, and 
transportation and distribution into interiors 
of countries now lacking such facilities. 

Some increase in price supports above 
Eisenhower administration levels is to be ex- 
pected—but not to levels prevailing when 
the Eisenhower administration took over 8 
years ago. 

The new administration’s efforts to con- 
trol production may be limited in the be- 
ginning to crops already under control— 
cotton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and a 
cropland retirement program for feed grains, 
soybeans, and the like. It undoubtedly will 
try to push through Congress a certificate 
plan for wheat. But this plan has tough 
sledding ahead among wheat farmers. 

All in all, it appears that drastic changes 
in farm programs will face stiff opposition 
in Congress, despite the fact it is controlled 
by the President’s own party. 

Why do I say this? 

One reason is a lack of feeling that there 
is an urgent need for action with regard to 
the farm situation. There has been much 
talk about depressed industrial areas and 
urban unemployment. But little is being 
said about the farm situation. This goes for 
President Kennedy’s economic advisers. 

There was a time when downturns in farm 
income caused alarm in the cities and in 
Congress. There was a realization a farm 
depression would spread to the city. But 
this fear has just about disappeared. That 
is because the farm population makes up 
such a@ small part of the total population 
that a depressed agriculture no longer crip- 
ples the entire economy as it once did. Yet 
there may well be a close tie between agri- 
culture’s reduced level of buying power and 
unemployment in the steel industry and in 
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other industrial areas now worrying our 
‘leaders. 

Another factor in the situation is the de- 
clining strength of farming areas in Con- 
gress. City Congressmen now write farm leg- 
islation—what there is of it. Urban law- 
makers are growing more and more opposed 
to farm p . They see in them higher 
food prices for their consumers and higher 
taxes for their taxpayers. 

We already hear in Washington that many 
city lawmakers are asking, “Why should I 
support stronger farm programs when farm- 
ers themselves voted aaginst them?” They 
refer, of course, to the fact that many mid- 
western farm States voted Republican in the 
last election. 

Another barrier to stronger farm programs 
is the fact that organized agriculture itself 
is divided on remedies. Some farm groups 
want more Federal aid and others less. This 
division influences some Congressmen to vote 
against farm bills. 

Perhaps the biggest stumbling block to 
agriculture is the image of the farmer held 
by many nonfarm people. From the farmer’s 
standpoint, it is not flattering. The image 
is reflected in editorials in city newspapers 
‘and magazines, in consumer remarks at gro- 
cery stores and in discussion groups. 

It is reflected in remarks like these: 

“The farmer must be getting rich from 
the looks of my grocery bill.” 

“The farmer gets paid to do nothing.” 

“I wish I were subsidized as is the farmer.” 

“No wonder taxes are going up the way the 
Government wastes money on farm surpluses 
and subsidies.’ 

And so on and on. You have heard re- 
marks like this. 

The reflection of this image bobbed up 
during the recent inaugural parade. When 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman passed 
along, a lowd-mouthed spectator shouted 
derisively, “You getting ready to give the 
farmers bigger subsidies.” The guy got a 
gheer from many of those around him. 

Let me say I am not here to defend or 
criticize the farmer. It is the job of the 
reporter to stick to the facts and not to take 
sides in controversies and issues. 

But the farmer needs no defense. I am 
convinced by the facts that no group or in- 
dustry has contributed more toward the eco- 
nomic development of this Nation than has 
agriculture. No industry has shown an in- 
crease in efficiency of production that com- 
pares with that shown by agriculture. 

‘The United States has grown from a Na- 
tion in which 1 of every 4 workers had 
to produce food, to a Nation in which one 
farmer is producing food for 24. 

Productivity of the American farm worker 
is growing more than twice as fast as the 
productivity of workers in industry. Gov- 
ernment reports show that since 1950, output 
per man-hour in nonfarm industry has risen 
2 percent a year. In agriculture the increase 
has averaged 5 percent a year—2', times as 
much as that in industry. 

How the Russians would like to have our 
agriculture and its so-called surplus prob- 
lems. Agriculture is their one big weak 
point. A group of us who accompained for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture Benson on a 
tour of Russian farms in 1959 saw how des- 
perately the Soviet leaders are trying to get 
more food produced. They are having no 
great success, as recent reports from Moscow 
indicate. 

Who has benefited from this marvelous in- 
crease in productivity of American farms? 
Many farm leaders say consumers mostly, 
rather than farmers. There are facts to 
back them up. 

Consumers are spending an average of 20 
percent of their incomes for food. They are 
eating better than ever before. Today’s diet 
would have taken 32 percent of consumer 
incomes before World War II. 
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How about farmers? What has agricul- 
ture’s technological revolution brought them 
in economic terms? 

Farm income has gone down in the last 
10 years. Today the farmer gets about 38 
cents of the consumer food dollar. It was 
45 cents 10 years ago and 53 cents in 1945. 
The average per capita income of the farm 
population is slightly less than $1,000 a 
year. That compares with about $2,300 for 
the urban population. 

Why this discrepancy in incomes? I be- 
lieve it reflects a lack of appreciation for the 
part agriculture is contributing to the Nation. 

Agriculture—as a segment of the econ- 
omy—has not been as aggressive as have in- 
dustry and organized labor in telling of its 
accomplishments. It has not been tooting 
its own horn. Rather it has been content to 
set back and take whatever recognition 
others might give it. 

We are living in an age of propaganda— 
an age in which various forces are fighting 
for men’s minds—not only in the interna- 
tional field, but in the domestic one as well. 
He who does the best job of telling his 
story usually comes out on top. We may not 
like it that way. But that’s the way things 
work. 

The American people want to be fair. I 
believe the city image of the farmer can be 
changed. An urban appreciation of agricul- 
ture’s contributions would, I am sure, make 
a change in attitude toward farmers’ efforts 
to get a fair return for what they do. 

Farmers have every reason to hold their 
heads high with pride. I am confident the 
facts show there is no room for an inferiority 
complex in agriculture. 

How is agriculture to get its story across? 
Some may not agree with me, but I believe 
agriculture must match industry, labor, and 
the professions in laying its side before the 
public. 

The others have what is called public re- 
lations programs. They employ specialists 
in this field to use the various avenues of 
communication and information to get their 
stories told. Agriculture needs to do the 
same. 

Perhaps farmers, through their various or- 
ganizations, should set up a promotjonal 
agency. One that would use the press, ra- 
dio, television, the movies, the pamphlet 
and the speakers’ platform—to enlighten the 
public as to farm accomplishments. Success 
in such a venture would help not only agri- 
culture but the rest of the country as well. 
The result would be a greater understanding 
and a desire to share the Nation’s wealth 
more equitably. 





The USO’s 20th Anniversary 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on February 4, 1961, the United 
Service Organizations, more popularly 
known as the USO, celebrated its 20th 
anniversary, and I think it fitting for all 
Americans to pay tribute to those who 
have helped to realize its purposes and 
goals. 

I can think of no group which has done 
more to support the morale of America’s 
fighting men and the women of our 
auxiliary forces than has the USO and 
certainly all who have served in this Na- 
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tion’s Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, and Coast Guard during the past 
20 years must agree. 

Organized a few months before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the entry 
of the United States into the worst holo- 
caust of all time, the USO immediately 
went to work on a task no agency of 
Government could perform. It brought 
to our Armed Forces everywhere spirit- 
ual, social, welfare, recreational, and 
educational activities so vital to high 
morale. 

Although there are figures available to 
us on the military cost of World War II, 
the Korean conflict and the years be- 
tween and since, no price tag can be 
placed on the contributions made by the 
USO to America’s defense. All our mod- 
ern weapons, the high caliber and train- 
ing of our Armed Forces and, indeed, 
America’s great economic and industrial 
resources, would have been of little con- 
sequence had we lacked the morale to 
carry through our fight to ultimate vic- 
tory. 

The USO was born at a meeting of the 
six agencies which today still continue 
their work in this field. They are the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
National Catholic Community Service, 
the National Jewish Welfare Board, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Salvation Army and the National 
Travelers Aid Association. 

Although the need for the USO is 
greatest in wartime, today’s interna- 
tional tensions and the necessity for us to 
maintain two and a half million men 
and women in uniform here and 
throughout the rest of the world make it 
imperative that the vast services of this 
organization be continued. For this rea- 
son, more than 200 USO clubs presently 
are maintained throughout the United 
States and in Korea, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, the Canal Zone, Guam, Okinawa, 
Puerto Rico, Morocco, France, Italy, Tur- 
key, and Greece. 

Last year, the 40,000 USO volunteers 
helped provide the following services to 
our Armed Forces: 

Visits to USO clubs, 36,223,768. 

Servings at snack bars, 7,469,435. 

Answers to 5,320,063 questions. 

Counseling about marital and personal 
problems to 113,006 service families. 

Obtaining suitable housing for 116,814 de- 
pendent GI families. 


Despite the enormous scope of these 
activities, the USO is even better known 
for the millions of cups of hot coffee 
it has served and the topflight enter- 
tainment it has taken to our armed 
services in all corners of the globe. 

More than 20 million veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war have 
seen these shows. Playing before audi- 
ences ranging in size from 15 to 15,000, 
they have been put on everywhere from 
the jungles of China-Burma-India, to 
the “cow pasture” circuit in Normandy. 
More than 700 times every day and 
night, the curtain rose on USO shows 
in even the most inaccessible spots on 
earth—the Aleutians, distant Arctic 
bases, Greenland, Iceland, Labrador; in 
Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Formosa and 
all Pacific outposts; in Turkey, in Greece 
and elsewhere in the Middle East; in 
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Germany, France, Italy, England, Spain, 
and throughout the rest of Europe; all 
over north Africa, our scattered bases 
in the Caribbean, in Puerto Rico and 
the Canal Zone. 

In all, the USO has put on 457263 per- 
formances for our armed servizes in the 
20 years of its existence. Its entertain- 
ers have performed for an aggregate 
audience of approximately 240 million 
GI’s. A Broadway show would have to 
run continuously for 1,100 years to play 
before so many people. 

At present, the USO is staging more 
than 2,000 of these productions annually 
for GI audiences of approximately one 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, to today’s cold war it 
is vitally important that we keep the 
curtains rising on these shows, for they 
are one of the piers upon which our mili- 
tary morale rests. 





Castro’s Bid to Kennedy 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among 
the key questions which the nations to 
the south of us have been considering is 
that of Premier Castro’s bid to President 
Kennedy. 

This subject was ably discussed in a 
thoughtful editorial in the January 7, 
1961, issue of the Star and Herald, of 
Panama, Republic of Panama, the well- 
known Isthmian newspaper located at 
the crossroads of the Americas. 

On January 20, 1961, the new Presi- 
dent gave his answer in the most elo- 
quent restatement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine since 1823, which I quote: “Let all 
our neighbors know that we shall join 
with them to oppose aggression or sub- 
version anywhere in the Americas, and 
let every other power know that this 
hemisphere intends to remain the mas- 
ter of its own house.” 

The editorial follows: 

CasTrRo’s Bip TO KENNEDY 

Fidel Castro’s government has made what 
can be interpreted as a bid to the incoming 
Kennedy administration for better relations 
with the United States. Those who follow 
Moscow’s influence upon the Havana regime 
are likely to view such a bid as another facet 
of a world campaign against the United 
States. 

Nikita Khrushchev and his Foreign Min- 
ister, Andrei Gromyko, recently proclaimed 
hopes for better relations with the United 
States if, as they said, the new President 
championed the policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Neither specified just which policies of 
which of the four Roosevelt administrations 
they professed to admire. They thus re- 
served the right to judge just which Kennedy 
policies will meet their requirements for bet- 
ter relations. 

The question which arises among close ob- 
servers of Soviet policies is this: Is the aim 
of Soviet policy to build up hopes among 
the peoples of the world—particularly in 


Latin America in order to produce the shock 
of letdown later on? 

If this proved to be the case, then the 
Communist propaganda would have to be 
viewed as part of a campaign to persuade 
the world that, because of the United States, 
there is no hope for relief from the menace 
of World War III. 

If Castro’s government is collaborating in 
this, it could be viewed also as an attempt 
to create an atmosphere for increased pres- 
sure on Latin American Governments and 
agitation against the United States. 

Castro’s newspapers have called President- 
elect Kennedy some highly unsavory names. 
Internally, the President-elect still is the 
butt of villification in the Castro press. 
But there is a hint in the latest Castro 
government suggestion that the policy may 
be: Blame the Eisenhower administration 
for everything, and raise hopes that things 
may be righted later on. ~ When the time 
comes to change this line Moscow will let 
its followers know. 

Such a propaganda format may be judged 
by the Communist generals to be potent 
medicine in Latin America. The low-key 
approach to the incoming U.S. administra- 
tion has the look of preparation to under- 
mine Latin American faith in U.S. policy 
under any President. 

Once the atmosphere is charged up again, 
this propaganda can attempt to say to the 
impatient young intellectuals of Latin Amer- 
ica, main source of ferment throughout the 
continent, that they can expect nothing 
from the United States. It can attempt to 
persuade them that the U.S. Government 
under any President is poles apart from 
the people. 

The signal could come after Khrushchev 
pulls the rug from under another summit 
conference—or could be given if he fails 
to get a summit meeting. 





Third Reich Lives Anew on TV 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
historians, sociologists, and students of 
government have stressed the impor- 
tance to Germany of examining its past 
under the Nazi regime as a basis for a 
realistic understanding and acceptance 
of its position in the world today. 

For the major portion of the time since 
World War IT Germans have blocked out 
the previous 12 years of Nazirule. Re- 
cently, however, the state-owned televi- 
sion stations have begun a series of 14 
hour-long shows telling in a straight- 
forward manner just what did happen in 
Germany between 1933 and 1945. 

Flora Lewis, in a special column from 
Bonn, appearing in the Washington Post 
of February 5, 1961, has presented a 
highly interesting and informative review 
of this series and the initial reactions of 
the German people to it. I commend it 
to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives: 

SPECTER OF Nazi Days Looms ON GERMAN TV 
(By Flora Lewis) 

Bonn.—The long-awaited popular exami- 
nation of how and why Germany went ber- 
serk seems to have begun at last in earnest 
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in the Federal Republic, sparked by a tele- 
vision program deliberately broadcast during 
the prime evening hours. 

The program is a meticulously assembled 
documentary called simply “The Third 
Reich,” and it is just that, the straightfor- 
ward story of what happened here between 
1933 and 1945 and the dark but determined 
way that one thing led to another. So far, 
5 of the planned series of 14 hour-long shows 
have. been aired to an audience of near top 
rating, estimated at 4 to 5 million. 

The three young men responsible for the 
production have been gratified but somewhat 
puzzled by the response. As one of them, 
earnest 32-year-old Gerd Ruge, put it, “I 
thought we would get a smaller but more 
favorable audience.” It has instead turned 
out that a great many Germans look at it 
but-not nearly so many like it. 


THOROUGH RECAPITULATION 


Television’s “Third Reich” is by no means 
the first public presentation of the past here, 
but it is the first thorough recapitulation 
of the ugly years to get a mass audience far 
greater than books or even movies on the 
subject have reached. It seems to be part 
of a trend to digest and judge the past so as 
to make possible again a sense of continuity 
of German history. 

The predominant attitude of the last 15 
years has been to black out the previous 12 
years of Nazi rule. People did not want to 
discuss them or think about them. The 
past is past, they said, let it die, and they 
blandly brushed aside the truth that there 
can be no other foundation for the present 
and the future. 

This attitude has not disappeared, but it is 
gradually succumbing to the challenge of a 
nation’s need to know how it got here if it 
is to consider sensibly where it is going. 

Historians outside Germany have long in-~- 
sisted that only when Germans as a society 
can reopen the album of their recent past 
and face themselves as they looked not long 
ago, only then can they and others trust 
their judgments for the future. The start 
of the process is unnerving, but it does ap- 
pear to be truly launched. 

The basic idea of the “Third Reich” series 
is simply to show the new generation exactly 
what happened. That is not so easy. Por- 
trayals of Hitler’s shrieking speeches and his 
henchmen’s wooden postures tend to tickle 
the funnybone nowadays. It is hard for 
those too young for memories to believe that 
anyone could take such cartoon ogres 
seriously. 

So the television films emphasize again 
and again the mass demonstrations of sup- 
port and the delighted grins of enthusiasm 
that the fuehrer evoked from -his people. 
The pictures show clearly that these were 
no isolated clowns but the darlings as well 
as the masters of millions of Germans. 

ABOVE ALL, METHODICAL 


The only other special point, apart from 
the general recital of history, is to show 
that if it was madness, it was methodical. A 
great many Germans still look back on Hit- 
ler’s prewar years as a pleasant period which 
suddenly went sour, or at best as a mixture 
of good and bad in which for some un- 
accountable reason the bad won out. 

The films seek to correct this notion by 
demonstrating how one step led to another; 
how autobahns and youth camps and full 
employment were an integral part of tyranny 
and not the result of a policy quite distinct 
from the one that manufactured death and 
terror. 

How far “the Third Reich” is succeeding in 
instruction remains to be seen. It is ap- 
preciative and thoughtful, but a strong mi- 
nority has been critical and sometimes 
flerce. 

The most common criticisms reflect the 
standard postwar expressions. Hundreds say, 
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“Why do you have to drag all that out 
again? Isn’t it time to bury the past?” 
The next largest category is, “Why do you 
oniy show the bad side? What about the 
good things that were achieved—the auto- 
bahns, the youth camps, full employment?” 

And there are letters, not many, from the 
totally unreconstructed. 

“We put up with Hitler as the lesser evil,” 
a woman writes, “and the first years under 
his reign were fine and pleasant. * * * It 
is wrong to depict the men of July 20 (1944 
plot to kill Hitler) as heroes. Murderers 
are no heroes. * * * One thing the Nazis 
never did was to commit a crime in the 
name of Jesus. * * * My advice is, don’t worry 
so much about the German dirt as long as 
the others are dirty, too. And we don’t 
want to hear any more about the Jews.” 

And a farmer: “Hitler saved thousands of 
farmers. The war was forced on him. * * * 
Hitler was betrayed. The German people 
have always been betrayed for 1,000 
years. * * * Germany is full of traitors. 
Even the federal President, this swine, goes 
into Jewish churches and calls the Ger- 
mans a people of criminals. Why is not the 
truth told? At the time (apparently, when 
Hitler took over) the Jews ruled everything.” 

A magazine which claims 20,000 circula- 
tion, and which is only one of several of 
its type, called on its readers to besiege the 
TV stations with protests and demand for 
equal time to “set the record straight.” It 
is a magazine called the Volunteer, organ of 
the association of former members of the 
Waffen 8S, and its says indignantly, “It is 
our duty to use our civic rights. The honor 
of decent German soldiers is at stake.” 

The unreconstructed were more sly and 
cautious a few years ago. The change is 
not in their views but in their willingness 
to speak up. From new confidence? Or from 
desperation? 

Their voices grate painfully, but it is in- 
evitable that a real examination of the past 
must provoke them. 

The Third Reich series, which is financed 
and broadcast by the state-owned television 
stations, has performed an expert job of as- 
sembling a dramatic and significant narra- 
tive of facts. The closet is open and the 
bones arranged in their proper places to 
show the skeleton for what it is. It is a 
matter now for Germans to look in and to 
consider. ; 


The Hard Core 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following column on 
the Nation’s unemployment problems by 
Sylvia Porter, which appeared in the 
New York Post on Thursday, January 
26, 1961: 

THe Harp Core 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The last official report on unemployment, 
released only 2 weeks ago, said that 4,450,000 
Americans were out of work, the highest 
year-end total since 1940. This estimate was 
obsolete before it was published. There are 
at least 5,600,000 men and women seeking 
jobs in our land today. The rate of unem- 
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ployment already is at or through the chill- 
ing level of 7 percent of our work force. 

If economic conditions worsen even slight- 
ly in these winter months, joblessness in 
February could reach 6 million, hit the 7% 
percent rate pinpointed as “critical” by the 
Eisenhower administration. 

What’s more, the prospect is that 50 of the 
150 major labor market areas of the United 
States are now regions of substantial labor 
surplus. In some of the deeply distressed 
cities, unemployment is at a heartbreaking 
15-20 percent of the work force. 

All these figures come from highly in- 
formed sources and as they make headlines 
in coming weeks, they’ll dramatize the back- 
ground against which the Kennedy admin- 
istration and Congress are now moving to 
restimulate the economy in general, aid dis- 
tressed cities in particular. 

The last two columns have dug into the 
special problems of the young, unskilled job- 
seeker and the over-40 worker—but dwarfing 
their plight is that of the American man 
who is the “hard core” of America’s millions 
of unemployed in this late January of 1961. 

“Who is he?’ you ask. He may be any 
age but he’s likely to be in his thirties, mar- 
ried and head of a family. His last job was 
on the production line in a factory, probably 
in steel, the machinery or auto industries. 
He may be skilled or unskilled, white or 
Negro—but the significant point is that he 
has lost his job because his factory's busi- 
ness has dwindled and other factories or in- 
dustries haven’t expanded enough to provide 
him with a new place. 

This man represents two of every five 
Americans seeking jobs today. There are 
a@ full 1 million of him in our 50 depressed 
areas alone. He personifies the great chal- 
lenge we must start at once to meet. 

Fundamentally, the solution to his plight 
is telegraphed in the sentence above begin- 
ning with “if.” For if economic conditions 
a year from today are no better or worse 
than today, overall unemployment will sky- 
rocket to the 11 percent-plus mark, If con- 
ditions continue to deteriorate, this “hard 
core” will explode. 

But if economic conditions brighten and 
we get back on a strong, sustained upswing, 
we'll be able to reemploy him and also em- 
ploy for the first time the millions of new 
workers who'll be entering our work force 
in rising numbers throughout this decade. 

It’s as simple—and tough—a challenge as 
that. 

Although during the 1950’s, our economy 
expanded with only minor interruptions, the 
expansion clearly wasn’t powerful enough 
to prevent our unemployment from climb- 
ing. Before the 1954 recession, the jobless 
rate was 3 percent or less. After this reces- 
sion, the low was 4 percent. After the 1957-— 
58 recession, the low was 4.8 percent. Since 
the start of 1959, the rate has risen from 
5 percent to 6 percent and now to 7 percent. 

There will be legislation to help our de- 
pressed areas. Before spring, Congress may 
put on our books a law to provide Federal 
loans to bring new industries into these 
regions, Federal grants to enhance com- 
munity facilities, aid in relocating, retrain- 
ing workers, etc. 

Even experts who for years have been 
leading the fight for this legislation admit, 
though, that its primary aim is simply to 
get these areas in shape to share in a broad, 
general upswing. 

Moreover, it’s not just growth that is 
essential. It’s the power of the growth 
which is crucial to increasing the employ- 
ment of American workers, Speeding up 
our is the fundamental answer. 

Next to it, all other solutions are stop- 
gaps, holding actions. 


February 6 
CNO Burke Gives “Fractional” Speech 
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HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal of February 4, 1961: 

CNO Burke Gives “FRACTIONAL” SPEECH; 
Here’s WHat HE MicutT Have Saw 


The Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, spoke before the National 
Business Publications in Washington, D.C., 
January 27 but was unable to say all that 
was on his mind. A major segment of the 
admiral’s address was deleted on “policy” 
grounds—no security was involved—during 
Pentagon-State Department-White House 
clearance procedures, 

At his press conference February 1, Presi- 
dent Kennedy pointed out that there is 
nothing unusual about changing speeches to 
conform with national policy. He said that 
there were 65 such incidents during the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The CNO was not permitted to tell the 
National Business Publications group, as he 
did on October 27—Navy day—to the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce and Navy 
League: 

“Superimposed on this unstable world, on 
a@ world of constant change and frequent 
crisis, is the relentless, aggressive threat of 
atheistic communism. The Communists,” 
Admiral Burke was allowed to say publicly 
then, “are committeed with grin resolution 
to the overthrow of free society, to the sub- 
jugation of all freemen.” 

“Their persistent attack is all encompass- 
ing,” Admiral Burke said in October and is 
certain to state again. “Communist efforts 
penetrate every area of human activity, po- 
litical, social, cultural, economic, and mili- 

. The Communists have flung the 
gauntlet of their challenge in the face of the 
free world. They aggravate and distort the 
issues, they subvert and exploit conditions 
of tension and unrest, as part of a well- 
planned campaign of political conspiracy. 

“The Communists demand and cajole, 
threaten and bully,” the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations warned on Navy day. “They shift 
from smiles to snarls with insidious ease. 
The Communist leaders spout slogans of 
peaceful coexistence one moment, then shout 
insults and pound their desks in rage the 
next. 

“Each of these maneuvers, each relaxa- 
tion, each burst of petulant fury is designed 
to catch the free world off balance, to force 
us into concessions to make us back down. 
With each gambit the Communists attempt 
to promote the false image of an all-power- 
ful force, a force which cannot be denied.” 

The next month, in a speech delivered to 
the Chicago Business Publications Associa- 
tion on November 18, Admiral Burke empha- 
sized the expressed determination of the 
Communists to win the competition against 
the free world. “They have told us that 
they will bury us, they have told us our 
grandchildren will live under communism,” 
said Admiral Burke in a speech that had full 
clearance. “The hard fact is that this 
struggie, this grim competition will last for 
a@ long, long time.” 

On the day after President Kennedy as- 
sumed office, Admiral Burke showed that 
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what he said at San Diego in October and 
at Chicago in November, he believed just 
as strongly on January 21, 

Speaking at Houston, Tex., CNO Burke 
said: 

“The aggressive threat of communism has 
invaded every area of human endeavor. Our 
cherished heritage of liberty and justice has 
been challenged with grim determination by 
those who are sworn to overthrow free civi- 
lization, who seek to degrade the dignity and 
integrity of the individual. 

“The Communist efforts to aggravate and 
exploit the tensions, the crises, the disorders 
which rack our troubled world, unfold daily 
in the headlines of our newspapers. The 
situations in Laos, in the Congo, in Algeria, 
in Cuba, leave no doubt that freedom is in 
jeopardy.” 

The admiral also said on January 21, 6 
days before his scheduled appearance before 
the National Business Publications state of 
the Nation dinner on January 27: 

“A society has started into decline when 
its individual members become complacent 
and apathetic, when they become content 
with anonymous security. A free society is 
in “greatest” (his emphasis) jeopardy when 
all its citizens decide to conform, when all 
the individuals in that society decide to move 
along silently, never squabbling, never 
bothering with controversy.” 





KKK and Segregation 
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HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, for years 
numbers of organizations and individ- 
uals which have worked with concern 
and diligence in the areas of civil rights 
and civil liberties have voiced warnings 
to the American public concerning the 
criminal element in the Ku Klux Klan 
groups which still operate in this coun- 
try. In this connection, a recent Wash- 
ington Star article by the noted pub- 
lisher and columnist, Ralph McGill, com- 
mands attention. It focuses the im- 
portance and the further warning clarion 
in the recent resignation from the Klan 
of the grand dragon of the Southern 
Knights. The article follows: 
CRIMINALS AND SEGREGATION—USE or KKK as 

CovER By LAWLESS ELEMENT CAUSES GRAND 

Dracon To Qutr KLAN 


It may be that for some a most commend- 
able new year’s resolution by Bill Hendrix, 
veteran grand dragon of the Ku Klux Klan’s 
Southern Knights, was drowned out by the 
echo of old St. Nick’s sleighbells. For those 
who did miss the dragon’s announcement, it 
is herewith presented: 

“I see no way to stop racial integration in 
the schools and it looks to me like the best 
thing to do is accept it,” he told the Asso- 
ciated Press in Oldsmar, Fia., his headquar- 
ters. “I cannot agree to go outside the law 
to maintain segregation. I cannot agree to 
such things as bombing and burning 
schools.” 

Dragon Hendrix therefore proclaimed his 
further resolve—he is quitting the Klan. 

Now, this is important for two basic 
reasons. One is that Bill Hendrix has been 
a Klan figure for more than 15 years. He 
has waged a number of fights for control in 
his region, and he held on well. He would 
not be getting out if he did not face certain 
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realities in the new struggle for Klan power. 
This brings us to the second point. 

It is that the real criminal element is get- 
ting a foothold in the Klan, as well as in as- 
sociated organizations. They have always 
been in it and have been used for beatings, 
intimidations and, here and there, school 
bombings. 

This élement found the Klan a haven in 
the old Reconstruction years. Gen. Nathan 
Bedford Forrest was finally forced to dissolve 
the original KKK because, he said, “It has 
become a refuge of scoundrels.” The revived 
Klan in the 1920’s also was a cover for crimi- 
nals. In some States they committed mur- 
ders, rapes, and other major law violations 
and had enough members on juries and in 
law enforcement agencies to delay punish- 
ment. The scoundrels soon dominated and 
an outraged public opinion forced the or- 
ganizations into decline. 

Dragon Bill Hendrix, a veteran of many 
years in Klan circles, can no longer stomach 
the leadership which is going outside the 
law. It is significant that he put this into 
words, saying: “I cannot agree to such things 
as bombing and burning schools.” 

This is an honest statement and, if ad- 
hered to, merits sincere recognition and 
commendation. 

It merits something else, too. Only the 
wooly minded will fail to comprehend what 
Bill Hendrix is trying to say to the Nation. 
It is that the resistance to the Supreme 
Court orders in the schools cases is now 
being taken over, in large measure, by those 
who intend to go outside the law in their 
defiance of the processes of courts. This will 
destroy the spirit and economy of the States 
and cities which permit it to happen. 

There is one more obvious comment. It is 
this: 

If Bill Hendrix, a relatively poor man 
whose opportunities for education and ex- 
perience were somewhat limited, can find the 
intellectual honestry and courage to an- 
nounce he is quitting the Klan business be- 
cause segregation in the schools has been 
declared unconstitutional and because he no 
longer sees any way to prevent it, even by 
going outside the law with violence, what 
about the rest of us? 

What about Governors, Senators, legisla- 
tors, tycoons of business, industry, and the 
professions? Can a longtime dragon of the 
KKK elements stand up and be counted 
while they remain silent? 

This is a very interesting thing that Mr. 
Hendrix has said. It cannot be dismissed 
as an obscure incident. What he has said, 
in effect, is this: 

He accepts the reality of the Supreme 
Court decision that segregation because of 
race is illegal in the schools. He accepts the 
reality that the Court will not change its 
mind. He is unwilling, as a man, to go out- 
side the law. He cannot agree to violence. 

So, there stands the longtime dragon of 
the Klan. 

So standing, he also stands on the con- 
science of every citizen, more especially those 
whose position and opportunities are greater 
than his. Can we do less than the grand 
dragon? 





National Recognition 
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Or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1961 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following announce- 
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ment by the Northeast Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commission 
which discloses that Mr. Thomas F. 
Connor, former editor of the Scranton 
Tribune and Scrantonian and presently 
Washington public relations representa- 
tive for the commission, has been hon- 
ored by the presentation of a Vigilant 
Patriot Recognition Award by the All- 
American Conference to Combat Com- 
munism: 

Thomas F, Connor, Washington pubtic re- 
lations representative for the Northeast 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Com- 
mission, yesterday was cited with three 
other prominent Americans with a Vigilant 
Patroit Recognition Award by the All- 
American Conference to Combat Com- 
munism. 

The others cited were: J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
Gen. C. P. Cabell, USAF; and U.S, Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Connor, former editor of the Scran- 
ton Tribune and Scrantonian, was extended 
the award for his sucessful executive direc- 
torship of the Captive Nations Week Com- 
mittee, which sponsored a nationwide ob- 
servance last July 17 to 23 dramatizing the 
plight of hundreds of millions enslaved 
peoples under the yoke of communism 
around the world, 

Former President Eisenhower and former 
Vice President Nixon were key figures in the 
observance which brought participation by 
representatives of all nationality groups who 
have compatriots in captive lands, 

Joint resolutions by the Federal Senate 
and the Congress, special prayers by clergy 
of all faiths, and meetings sponsored by 
veterans groups were several of the programs 
developed by the Captive Nations Commit- 
tee directed by Mr. Connor under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, George- 
town University, Washington. 

The citations were presented at the Army 
and Navy Club, Washington, by W. C. Saw- 
yer, Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa., 
conference secretary. The All-American 
Conference To Combat Communism is made 
up of representatives of the American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Jewish War 
Veterans, Catholic War Veterans, all service 
clubs, fraternal organizations and others in- 
terested in promoting national patriotism 
and liberalization of captive peoples. 

Victor C. Diehm, Hazleton, NPIDC presi- 
dent, said that that the organization was 
complimented by Mr. Connor’s award. ‘The 
Communist threat and the support of the 
free enterprise system are our chief objec- 
tives, Mr. Diehm observed. 

Mr. Connor is a Washington partner of 
CJB Associates, a Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ington public relations and management 
consulting firm. 





Methodists Speak Out Against Civil 
Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope my colleagues will look over what I 
find an interesting view on civil defense, 
expressed by the Waukesha Freeman, a 
newspaper in my district of Wisconsin. 
The Freeman reports on the view of civil 
defense taken by the Wisconsin Confer- 
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ence of Methodist Churches, and then 
makes its own comments. Certainly the 
editorial is an able presentation of one 
outlook on the nature of civil defense. 

I am also including the statement by 
the Peace and World Order Committee 
of the East Wisconsin Conference of 
Methodist Churches on which this edi- 
torial is based. 

The matter follows: 

MetHopists SPEAK OUT AGAINST CIVIL 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Sensing the futility of civil defense organ- 
izations still clinging to outmoded concepts 
of fallout shelters and evacuation routes, a 
committee of the Methodist Church has 
spoken out on what it calls fallacy and folly. 
This is not the first voice that has been 
raised against the unchanging character of 
civil defense, but there have not yet been 
enough responsible quarters to join in the 
chorus to make it effective. 

“Humanity is faced with a radically new 
situation in a type of war that can be so 
totally destructive of cities and civilizations 
that there is only one real defense left,” the 
statement of the World Order Committee of 
the Wisconsin Conference of Methodist 
Churches states. “That is peace. In view 
of this, we deplore the false sense of secu- 
rity created through elaborate civil defense 
planning and activity.” 

Alternative measures, in the opinion of the 
committee, should be (1) a much more vigor- 
ous program of research, planning, and ne- 
gotiating in the area of disarmament; (2) a 
greatiy expanded assault on the worldwide 
problems of hunger, disease, ignorance, and 
poverty; and (3) -a search for ways to 
strengthen the United Nations to give assur- 
ance of peace and protection against war 
“that can no longer be found in either 
national arms or in civil defense.” 

In the infancy of planning for total war 
there was some reason to believe civilian 
populations could be protected as they were 
during World War II. Today there is no 
such possibility, but most of the techniques 
arrived at then are still the mainspring of 
the civil defense program. For a long time 
evacuation plans for major cities have not 
only become unworkable, but ought to be 
discouraged. There is real fear that in the 
event of an actual test, under the stress of 
excitement and panic, more persons will die 

the act of being evacuated than if they 
were encouraged to remain where they are. 

The idea a safe atomic war can be fought 
and that effective civil defense organizations 
are standing by in case of extreme emer- 
gency is unrealistic. The natural disaster 
functions of civil defense, plus whatever pro- 
tection techniques that are still feasible, 
should be given to such agencies as fire and 
police departments, the Red Cross, and 
others. This would release Federal and State 
funds and personnel for the purpose of work- 
ing directly toward the real goal—world 
peace. 


MeETHOpISTS CRITICAL OF CiIviL DEFENSE 


Sensing the futility, fallacy and folly of 
civil defense which is still clinging to out- 
moded concepts of fallout shelters and 
evacuation routes, the Peace and World 
Order Committee of the East Wisconsin 
Conference of Methodist Churches at its 
meeting in Oshkosh Saturday, January 21, 
unanimously adopted the following state- 
ment regarding civil defense: 

“Humanity is faced with a radically new 
situation in a type of war that can be so 
totally destructive of cities and civilizations, 
that there is only one real defense left— 
and that is peace. In view of this, we de- 
plore the false sense of security created 
through elaborate civil defense planning 
and activity. 
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“We therefore urge that the effort and 
resources now being put into civil defense 
be devoted to a massive program for world 

by the United States through: 

“1. A much more vigorous program of 
research, planning and negotiating in the 
area of disarmament; 

“2. A more rapid building of world com- 
munity by joining with other peoples in a 
greatly expanded assault on the worldwide 
problems of hunger, disease, ignorance and 
poverty; 

“3. A search for ways in which the United 
Nations can be strengthened to give us the 
assurance of peace and protection against 
war that can no longer be found in either 
national arms or in civil defense. 

“We urge that natural disaster functions 
of civil defense, plus the fallout protection 
efforts that are still feasible be given to non- 
governmental agencies such as the Red 
Cross, or to fire and police departments, 
with these efforts to be adequately sup- 
ported by the public and the Government.” 

The above statement was also approved by 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns of 
the East Wisconsin Conference of Methodist 
Churches which met concurrently with the 
peace and world order committee. 





VFW Report Against Proposals To Estab- 
lish a Special Federal Court To Review 
Veterans’ Claims and GI Bill for Peace- 


time Veterans 
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F 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the dates February 4 through Febru- 
ary 7, 1961, the members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars are attending meetings 
in Washington, D.C., dedicated to the 
programs of that great veterans’ organ- 
ization. As you know, Mr. Speaker, the 
commander in chief of the VFW is a na- 
tive son of your own State, since this 
high position is now held by Mr. Ted C. 
Connell, of Killeen, Tex. During the 
course of these meetings, a very fine re- 
port was made to the commander in 
chief concerning a proposal of a Federal 
court to review veterans’ claims and also 
the so-called GI bill for peacetime vet- 
erans. The conclusions of this report 
were recommendations that this organ- 
ization oppose both a special court to re- 
view disallowed veterans’ claims and 
likewise ‘oppose a GI bill of rights for 
peacetime veterans. I feel that the Mem- 
bers of this body will be interested in the 
contents of this report and, therefore, 
present it for incorporation in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD: 

The 61st National Convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
convened August 1960, in Detroit, Mich. Ap- 
pearing before the convention resolution 
committee on rehabilitation and welfare were 
three resolutions pertaining to the question 
at issue, that is, whether the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars should or should not endorse 
and support the establishment of a Federal 
court to review disallowed cases of the Board 
of Veterans Appeals. Resolution 27 and 
Resolution 254 favored the establishment of 
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such a court and Resolution 224 opposed ju- 
dicial review as such. Because of the long 
history of the question before our organiza- 
tion the said convention committee recom- 
mended that the matter be referred to the 
commander in chief for study and recom- 
mendations by a special study committee. 


The 6lst national convention adopted the 


proposal. 

Accordingly, the pursuant to the mandate 
of the 61st national convention, your com- 
mander in chief appointed, formulated and 
organized a special study committee of 10, 
composed of 5 department service officers and 
5 other excellent and distinguished comrades. 
Each conference is represented on the com- 
mittee in equal numbers. The committee 
is composed of: 

George D. Lyon, Post Office Box 9025, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

John E. Smalley, building 27, USVA, Fort 
Snelling, St. Paul, Minn, 

Fred Mancuso, Home Savings Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Farris D. Evans, 2802 East Central, 
Wichita, Kans. 

Asa D. Kelley, Jr., Whitehead Building, 
Albany, Ga. 

G. O. Pike, 208 Southwest Fifth Avenue, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Lewis J. Piccirillo, 95 Pearl Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Joseph V. Riley, 4 Market Street, Ipswich, 
Mass. 

Joseph W. Mann, 210 Gratiot at library, 
Detroit, Mich. 

William C. Ouzts, 1801 Assembly Street, 
Columbia, S.C., chairman. 

Before proceeding further it appears highly 

appropraite to acquaint you with the history 
of the problem before us, as follows: 
. On May 6, 1952, the director of the na- 
tional legislative service presented testimony 
on this subject to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
At that time the director advised the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, which was then 
considering four varied proposals; that al- 
though the subject has been considéred by 
the VFW on several prior occasions, it had 
never received approval by a national con- 
vention. 

In 1951, the 52d national convention con- 
sidered Resolution 228 captioned “Authority 
of Board of Veterans Appeals,” which pro- 
posed to make the Board of Veterans Appeals 
independent of the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs but remain within the VA. It 
requested Congress to define or redefine the 
jurisdiction of the “new” Board. This reso- 
lusion was referred to the national welfare 
and service committee. The proposal ap- 
parently was not considered by the Congress. 

In 1952, the 53d national convention 
adopted Resolution 48 which recommended 
the establishment of a “board of equity” in 
the VA. The 54th national convention in 
1953 adopted Resolution 373 which was iden- 
tical to Resolution 48 of the 53d national 
convention. These resolutions expressed no 
complaints that the VA was not then com- 
plying with the basic law. They did request 
that the BVA be given authority to grant 
so-called compassionate awards. Such 
authority would presumably permit pay- 
ments in meritorious cases, for instance, in 
the case of a woman who bore 10 children 
by a veteran but could not prove valid mar- 
riage. These resolutions required legisla- 
tive action, but did not receive favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

In 1958, the department of Montana sub- 
mitted Resolution 77 captioned “Appeals 
Court for VA Rulings,” which requested the 
establishment of a “special judicial tribunal” 
outside of the VA with the right of appeal 
therefrom to existing Federal courts. It was 
rejected with a notation that the proposal 
was “unconstitutional.” 

In 1953, the 54th national convention 
adopted Resolution 414 captioned “Veterans 
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Benefits Versus Comptroller General.” It 
was approved in principle and referred to the 
NRS. In effect Resolution 414 delineated the 
more important statutory provisions on the 
finality of VA decisions and requested that _ 
the Comptroller General and other Federal 
agencies be restrained from interfering 
therewith. This resolution could be con- 
strued as opposing judicial review. 

In 1954, the 55th national convention re- 
jected Resolution 222 submitted by the de- 
partment of Montana. Resolution 222 was 
similar to Resolution 77 submitted by the 
department of Montana in 1953. 

In 1955, the 56th national convention 
adopted paragraph (C), Resolution 4, which 
indicated that it is often futile to question 
the legality or propriety of VA regulations 
as such complaints are automatically routed 
. to the same officials who originated such 
regulations. This resolution requested es- 
tablishment of a special board within the VA 
to pass on such questions. It did not re- 
ceive either administrative approval by the 
VA or action by the Congress. The 56th 
national convention did not consider the 
subject of judicial review of BVA decisions. 

In 1956, the 57th national convention 
adopted paragraph 5, Resolution 5, which 
recommended that no gratuitous benefit ad- 
ministered by the VA be subjected to judi- 
cial review by the courts. In 1957, the 58th 
national convention adopted paragraph 6, 
Resolution 8, and also Resolution 61, in op- 
position to court review of VA decisions with 
respect to gratuitous benefits. 

In August 1958, the 59th national conven- 
tion adopted Resolution 280 which generally 
disapproves the establishment of a special 
court to review BVA decisions but does rec- 
ommend a comprehensive study intended to 
reveal inadequacies of the BVA as now 
operated, and recommendations for correc- 
tion of such inadequacies. 

In August 1959, the 60th national conven- 
tion reaffirmed Resolution 280 as adopted by 
the 59th national convention. On April 6, 
1960, the Director of the National Legislative 
Service and the Director of the National Re- 
habilitation Service testified before the spe- 
cial subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs in opposition to pro- 
posals to establish a Court of Veterans Ap- 
peals or otherwise permit judicial review of 
decisions of the VA Board of Veterans 
Appeals. 

In August 1960, the 61st national con- 
vention referred Resolution 27 favoring ju- 
dicial review, Resolution 224 opposing ju- 
dicial review, and Resolution 254 supporting 
judicial review, to the commander in chief 
for study and recommendations by a special 
committee to be appointed by the com- 
mander in chief and to report to him at his® 
discretion. 

The special committee convened in Wash- 
ington, D.C., at our memorial building on 
December 15 and 16, 1960. The committee 
arranged in advance to have a battery of 
pro and con witnesses or rather represent- 
atives, appear before the committee. Thus, 
the pro’s and con’s were set forth in ample 
and clear fashion, each committee member 
having the opportunity to ask questions of 
every kind and nature, pertaining to the 
subject at hand. This method of review- 
ing and studying the question consumed a 
full day. The next day, the committee dis- 
cussed, in great detail, the question “Shall 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars endorse and 
support legislation which will provide for 
the establishment of a Federal court to re- 
view disallowed cases of the Board of Veter- 
ans Appeals?” It was honestly felt that the 
matter was of such prime importance that 
additional study time was necessary; that 
is, a final conclusion should not be reached 
on our last meeting date. However, ample 
time existed for general and specific discus- 
sion, The committee adjourned with the 
agreement that each individual member 
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would go home with the problem, give it 
minute individual study and then report his 
conclusions and vote to the chairman. 

In due time questionnaires were prepared 
and sent to each committee member. A full 
report has been received from each member. 
By a decided majority count of 9 to 1 the 
special study committee recommends to the 
commander in chief and to our great service 
organization that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States continue to vigor- 
ously oppose the establishment of a Federal 
court to review veterans’ claims. 

The committee recognizes and appreciates 
the fact that a Federal review court of this 
nature could render some real service to 
some veterans or dependents, but earnestly 
feels that the good could very easily be out- 
weighed by the unfavorable. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has long favored the single 
agency concept which imparts and charges 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs with 
complete responsibiilty for administering 
laws, enacted by the Congress of the United 
States, providing gratuitous benefits for vet- 
erans and their dependents. It is believed 
that the establishment of a special court 
would violate this principle, and would place 
on the Veterans’ Administration an admin- 
istrative burden out of proportion to the 
good that might be achieved. The commit- 
tee contends that the establishment of a 
special court would be the first step of en- 
croachment upon the single agency concept. 
The veterans and their dependents can best 
be served by maintaining the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as the one and only agency for 
dispensing the aforementioned benefits. 
Another committee argument, for the single 
agency concept, was the creation of experts 
in the field by that agency, thus problems 
therein have the benefit of expert knowl- 
edge. 

Your special study committee believes and 
contends that the continuation of our pres- 
ent rather liberal rules of proof for basic 
adjudication would be seriously jeopardized. 
The Veterans’ Administration would be 
forced, by the operation of a special Federal 
court, to adhere to and be governed much 
more strictly by rigid rules of evidence, 
which is not now being done. The special 
court would become the higher body of all. 
Thereafter and thenceforth, the lower body, 
being the VA itself, would respond to the 
rules and dictates of the higher body. This 
would, of certainty, result in a change in the 
adjudicative processes of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The study committee feels a 
rigidity would be built into the whole adju- 
dicative process that would inevitably cause 
claimants to suffer from that rigidity and 
from the lack of flexibility. 

The gradual restriction of rights would 
then follow. VA policies would be affected 
tremendously. Consistent allowances by a 
special court might result in VA liberaliza- 
tion, but, on the other hand, consistent 
denials by the court might, in effect, cause 
restriction on liberal VA policies. Thus, 
many, many claimants might suffer whereas 
only a few have been benefited. 

The special study committee also con- 
cluded that the establishment of the court 
would entail great cost and expense which 
would have to be borne by the taxpayers. 
Consequently, actual benefits could very 
easily be diminished in order to include this 
additional cost in the Federal budget insofar 
as the realm of veterans is concerned. 

And, too, the claimant veteran or depen- 
dent would be faced with considerable per- 
sonal expense in having his case presented to 
a special court. The great majority of vet- 
erans do not have the financial means to 
defray the costs of a judicial review of their 
claims. The committee concludes that only 
recognized attorneys would be allowed to 
practice and present claims before a special 
court. This would entail expenditures for 
fees by veterans and their dependents, for 
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which a great majority of whom would not 
be financially able to provide. 

It was further concluded that today, the 
Veterans’ Administration operates under an 
administrative scheme which admits non- 
judicial matter, highly favorable to the vet- 
eran. It is not believed that the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure would be abandoned 
in order to get before a special Federa! court 
precisely the same case record which is now 
being placed before the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and accepted. Should a special Fed- 
eral court be established the Board of Veter- 
ans Appeals would, in effect, start becoming 
judicial itself. This would mean that BVA 
decisions would be judically formed and 
more matters would be restricted. Petty 
judiciary would become the basic foundation 
of the Board of Veterans Appeals, rather than 
the general administrator theme. Rating 
boards and the Board of Veterans Appeals 
now operate in informal fashion. Your com- 
mittee believes that, to be effective and 
equitable, an appellate system must be in- 
formal, uncomplicated by complex pro- 
cedures. And, all of this informality would 
be’changed by the effect that a Federal court 
would have upon a body, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, operating below it. 

Your study committee also looked with 
great favor upon the question of flexibility. 
At present, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs has broad authority to interpret the 
law and to modify that interpretation when 
he is convinced of the necessity to do so. 
An interpretation of law by the Federal 
court would be final. Your special study 
committee feels that such a rigid method 
of operation would be less desirable than 
the existing one, and would ultimately re- 
sult in inflexibility. 

It is the opinion of your study committee 
that the organized bar associations would 
protest and vigorously oppose the appear- 
ance of service organization representatives 
before a court and would proclaim such to 
be an unauthorized practice of law; the 
present restriction of $10 for attorney fees 
would surely be removed. 

The study committee does not believe that 
there is any basis for anticipating that a 
Federal court would be more liberal than 
the present Board of Veterans Appeals. Un- 
der present adjudication of claims the Board 
of Veterans Appeals is most liberal in grant- 
ing requests for reconsideration. The crea- 
tion of a special court for review would 
result in a decided decrease in the allowance 
of requests for reconsideration. 


It is also recognized that it would be most 
difficult to have a judicial review of a non- 
judicial proceeding, in which category vet- 
erans’ claims fall. ‘The only feasible judi- 
cial review would almost, of necessity, be by 
trial de novo. The committee feels that 
such type of review (de novo) would not be 
acceptable because it actually does nothing 
more than substitute the judgment of the 
court for that of the Board of Veterans 
Appeals. This would certainly be incon- 
sistent with sound administrative law. 
Sound administrative law provides judicial 
review of agency action under a very narrow 
standard; namely, the court will reverse the 
decision or the action of the administrative 
agency if that action is not supported by 
substantial evidence. In the vast majority 
of decisions with which there is disagree- 
ment it must be admitted that there is sub- 
stantial evidence to support the decision 
complained of. In fact, in most denied 
cases it cannot logically be contended that 
the Board of Veterans Appeals decision is 
contrary to the preponderance of evidence. 

Your study committee also is of the opin- 
fon that the doctrine of res adjudicata 
would operate in the event a special review 
court were established, and that such doc- 
trine would serve as a severe loss to the 
veterans. Presently, cases are being re- 
opened and even reconsidered upon the sub- 
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mision of new and material evidence. The 
doctrine of Res Adjudicata would foreclose 
further judicial examination of issues which 
were before the court or of issues which 
could have been before the court in a given 
case even though they were not adjudicated. 

The Board of Veterans’ Appeals considers 
nearly 40,000 cases per year. If most or 
all persons aggrieved by decisions of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals were privileged 
to appeal to a special court at a minimum 
cost, it is logical to conclude that a large 
mumber would do so. The load on the spe- 
cial court would be tremendous. It is diffi- 
icult to conceive of a special court of the 
necessary capacity to handle these cases in 
@ reasonable time. It is believed that the 
total load en the special court would be 
equal to the total caseload of all circuit 
courts of appeals. Governmental cost would 
be enormous also. 

Precedents laid down by a special court 
would not only affect the disallowed case, at 
issue, but would have a decided and telling 
effect upon the cases, not yet decisioned, in 
the rating. boards or in the Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals and also in the development 
of regulations and procedures in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration itself. The “human 
element,” so vital to the veteran, would be 
lost. Perhaps, even combat or extra haz- 
ardous duty would no longer be considered. 
All of these things, your committee feels, 
would operate as a detriment to the great 
majority of veterans. The penalty suffered 
by a majority would certainly be greater 
than the gain to a small minority. 

Your study committee commends most 
highly the study, made by the national wel- 
fare and service committee, of the Veterans’ 
Administration Board of Veterans’ Appeals, 
report of said study filed with the 61st na- 
tional convention on August 21, 1960. We 
concur in the findings, conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of that report. 

Your study committee has not attempted 
herein to enumerate the arguments on be- 
half of the establishment of a Federal Re- 
view Court. Suffice it to say that we appre- 
ciate and respect such arguments but the 
majority, by a 9 to 1 count, are of the opin- 
ion that the contentions heretofore set forth 
clearly outweigh same, to the greatest bene- 
fit inuring to veterans and their dependents. 

In conclusion, your study committee, rec- 
ommends to you that the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars neither endorse nor support any 
proposal to establish a special Federal court 
to review disallowed claims made by the 
Veterans’ Administration Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL STUDY COMMITTEE 

Section 2: In addition to the report and 
recommendations concerning judicial review 
your special study committee has complied 
with your request to study and recommend 
another matter which was also mandated 
by the 6ist national convention. The ques- 
tion at issue was whether or not the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars should or should not 
support proposed legislation known as read- 
justment benefits for peacetime veterans. 
Your committee made this study in a similar 
manner to the judicial review, although not 
on quite as large a scale. 

The majority opinion and vote of the com- 
mittee is recorded in the negative, that is, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars should not 
support the proposed legislation known as 
readjustment benefits for peacetime veter- 
ans. The vote was 6 to 4. However, the 
committee does not feel that our organiza- 
tion should actively oppose the legislation; 
further, the committee is of the opinion that 
few peacetime veterans are eligible to mem- 
bership in our organization and therefore 
we have no vested right to speak for them. 

The committee believes that our failure 
to support this legislation will not of itself 
reduce in any degree our support of a reha- 
bilitation program for those disabled by rea- 
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son of service, wartime or peacetime. Also, 
the majority members of the committee are 
of the opinion that allocation of VA funds 
for a peacetime rehabilitation program would 
certainly serve to reduce the amount of 
funds which would normally be allotted for 
other services, such as compensation, pen- 
sion and hospitalization; also, it is believed 
that the loss of educational opportunities, 
because of peacetime service, is not nearly 
So great as generally contended by pro- 
ponents of said legislation. 

There was one other matter which came 
before our study committee; namely, the 
question of supporting the domiciliary pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration. Al- 
though the committee did not record an 
actual vote on this question it was unani- 
mously agreed that the domiciliary program 
is splendid inasmuch as it would be of con- 
siderable benefit to our sick and disabled 
veterans. The committee recommends sup- 
port of the program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLraM C. Ouzts, 
Chairman. 





A Wonderful Guy’s Goodby May Prove 
but Au Revoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of Wednesday, February 1, 1961: 
A WonvbeRFuL Guy’s Goopsy May PROVE BUT 

Av REVOIR 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON.—Former Vice President Nix- 
on, like all departing dignitaries here, made 
several farewell appearances—in the Senate, 
on the inaugural platform, in the inaugural 
parade—but the one he may remember best 
and most fondly was a selective press con- 
ference, by invitation only. 

The conference was held in room P53 of 
the Capitol, a small, elegant chandeliered 
parlorlike office, with lofty, unobstructed 
windows. 


The meeting was memorable enough be-* 


cause it provided, as the vice president said, 
“the finest view in Washington”—a sweeping 
vista down the Mall, revealing the Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Jefferson monuments and 
the Robert E. Lee mansion on the distant 
Virginia shore. 

Nixon spoke wistfully of this fine spec- 
tacle. He said that he would like each of 
us—perhaps 20 in all—to feel that this was 
an individual interview with him, in this 
room where many of us had sat alone with 
him over the past 8 years. 

But the visual and sentimental aspects, 
while delighting the eye and warming the 
heart, are not, in my opinion, the paramount 
reason why this particular farewell should 
linger in Nixon’s heart. I hope he will re- 
member the occasion, as perhaps his finest 
one, in terms of warmth, frankness, informa- 
tion and presentation—and also one that 
will serve as a steppingstone, not a grave- 
stone, of his career. oe 

Few Americans, I think, regard Nixon 
as an idealist. But had they attended this 
meeting, and if they should read some true 
accounts of it, many Americans would say 
that “idealist” is the right word for this man. 
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He told us about job offers in large cor- 
porations and law firms that would bring 
him double the salary of the Presidency. 

The biggest remunerations fell into two 
categories. There were salaries from firms 
which wanted, as a publicity front, the 
name of a man who had received 34 million 
votes. And there were salaries from firms 
which wanted him to stay in Washington or 
New York and become an influence man 
with the Government where, of course, 
Nixon knows all the ropes and everybody 
of importance. 

Also in the high figures were offers by 
book publishers for his “inside” memoirs, 
which would involve intimate, often top- 
secret conversations with President Eisen- 
hower. Nixon declined this quick and easy 
cash. He did so on the high principle that 
anything said by a President under privi- 
leged conditions should never be repeated, 
and should come from the President himself, 
if from anybody. 

Finally, Nixon said, he had received offers 
to become president or chancellor of vari- 
ous universities. All these jobs would pay 
well, but Nixon again acted on the highest 
principle in declining. He said he felt the 
universities wanted him as a fundraiser, 
rather than as an educator. He didn’t like 
the subterfuge. He refused to take a posi- 
tion where he would be rightly resented by 
the faculty. 

After a longish vacation (“30 days, if I 
can stand it”), Nixon will go to Los Angeles 
and take a law firm position with a flexible 
schedule allowing him to decide how much 
time to devote to the firm’s business, how 
much to his own outside activities, 

Nixon intends to start writing and speak- 
ing on politics early in the summer. He 
will scorn the polite hypocrisy of being 
“drafted” to run for any office in 1962 or 
1964. If he runs, he will do so on his own 
initiative. And whether or not he ever 
again runs for office, Nixon will work for 
the Republican Party and its ideology in 
the States where he’s invited to do so. 

Nixon walked away from this farewell 
press conference leaving three distinct im- 
pressions behind him. He is a wonderful 
guy. He is a man of the highest principle, 
bigger today than before his defeat. Al- 
though calling the 1960 election a closed 
book, Nixon did so well, took his tight de- 
feat with such good grace, that the Republi- 
can cries for a rematch in 1964 will be very 
hard to refuse. 





Local Effort Solves Urban Renewal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in most 
fields of endeavor in America, we have 
proved by past performance that local 
efforts are the best solutions to our prob- 
lems. In no field is this more true than 
in the area of urban renewal. In cities 
across the land, the people have clearly 
demonstrated that they can clean up 
their slum areas and rejuvenate the 
cities through their own efforts with 
better results and far less cost than by 
waiting for the Federal Government to 
do the job. 

The Members may be interested in the 
following article from the Wall Street 
Journal, issue of February 4, 1961, which 
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is an account of what is being done in 
communities in all parts of the Nation. 
REJUVENATED HoMES—MoRrRE AMERICANS MOVE 

TO Onp NEIGHBORHOODS, RESTORE ANTIQUE 

HoMES—REAL ESTATE PRICES BOOSTED IN 

CHICAGO, Dattas AREAS; CITY CONVEN- 

IENCES A LURE-——-FINANCING Is OFTEN SCARCE 

(By Donald A. Moffitt) 

New Or.LEANS.—While hunting for a house 
here 2 years ago, architect Samuel Wilson, 
Jr., sized up a gloomy Victorian structure on 
Washington Street as a real slum. Marred 
by flaking paint and a cavernous veranda, it 
had the air of decay typical of many aging 
downtown mansions in New Orleans. So Mr. 
Wilson bought it. 

Now restored to grandeur, the house is a 


showplace of New Orleans’ most fashionable | 


residential area, the Garden district. 

In his decision to renovate an older home 
in the city rather than settle in the suburbs, 
Mr. Wilson is being joined by a growing 
number of householders with a fondness for 
city life, a fancy for quaint and old—and a 
bountiful supply of money. 

As a result, in many cities around the Na- 
tion real estate values in rejuvenated. old 
neighborhoods are soaring. In some places, 
builders are converting old tenements into 
luxury apartment houses that have half as 
many tenants as before but produce twice as 
much rent. Remodelers, decorators, and 
building supply dealers are finding more cus- 
tomers in old residential areas. Even black- 
smiths are profiting from the boom by turn- 
ing out such items as hand-hammered “an- 
tique” door hinges for New Orleans homes. 


TELEGRAPH HILL, GEORGETOWN 


Several cities have benefited from the 
mounting interest in remodeling old urban 
dwellings, a trend which city planners term 
spontaneous renewal. In Georgetown, DC., 
whole areas have been reclaimed from the 
slums. So have parts of Boston’s Beacon 
Hill, Philadelphia west of Rittenhouse 
Square, Telegraph Hill in San Francisco, and 
Lincoln Park in Chicago. : 

In some sections of. Chicago’s Lincoln Park, 
private restoration efforts have driven land 
prices up 30 percent to 40 percent in the 
last 5 years, says the city planning office. 
In Highland Park, a close-in incorporated 
suburb of Dallas deemed dead in the years 
immediately after World War II by mortgage 
bankers, buyers now flock to $35,000 homes 
which could have been bought 10 years ago 
for $8,000. 

Some of the most spectacular jumps in 
values have occurred in Georgetown, where 
President Kennedy resided before his inaug- 
uration. Founded before the Revolution, 
Georgetown attracted wealthy traders and 
merchants. But about the time of the Civil 
War the community began to decline, and 
its once elegant row houses eventually be- 
came largely low-rent tenaments. In the 
1920’s restoration began, only to be inter- 
rupted by the depression and World War II. 
As a result, the main transformation has 
taken place in the past decade, during which 
an estimated one-third of the old homes 
have been restored. 

OLD SLAVE QUARTERS 


Among the renovated Georgetown dwell- 
ings are 10 old slave quarter houses in Beali 
Court. They housed Negro families who paid 
$10 a month rent before they were purchased 
10 years ago for about $1,000 each by a 
builder. The builder spent $8,000 to restore 
each of the houses. Now appraised at more 
than $20,000 each, the homes are occupied 
by families paying around $175 a month 
rent, 

A current restoration project in George- 
town involves an old house which had been 
used aS a grocery store for many years. 
Russell Eldridge, a builder, is remodeling 
the store into a three-bedroom home for a 
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State Department official. The official paid 
$26,000 for the store and is spending $28,000 
to remodel it. 

Most of the old neighborhoods, now faking 
new leases on life boast a distinctive flavor or 
characteristic that attracts house hunters in 
search of something out of the ordinary. 
In San Francisco, for example, old hillside 
homes offering impressive views of the city 
bring a premium. “Availability or lack of 
a view is such an important consideration 
in San Francisco that areas that enjoy any 
view potential at all tend to attract new 
investment,”. says James R. McCarthy, the 
city’s director of planning. He has noted a 
significant amount of residential rehabilita- 
tion, “particularly. of older Victorian struc- 
tures, going on in recent years.” Telegraph 
Hill has been transformed from a “low-rent, 
quasi-slum to one of the high income and 
most desirable close-in residential areas of 
the city,”’ says Mr. McCarthy. 

HIGH CEILINGS, FIREPLACES 


In Chicago, Anthony Romano, a Lincoln 
Park landlord, says one of the attractions of 
this area is apartments with large rooms, 
high ceilings and fireplaces. Mr. Romano 
buys old tenements and turns them into 
apartments. In one project he bought two 
adjacent buildings which together con- 


_ tained 40 apartments; one three-room unit 


was occupied by a family with a dozen chil- 
dren. Mr. Romano converted the 40 apart- 
ments into 18. He collects a total of $3,200 
& month in rent, double the amount re- 
ceived by the previous landlord. 

Says the city planning office of Lincoln 
Park: “Rehabilitation efforts have been suc- 
cessful in changing the character of the 
neighborhood from predominantly transient 
and blighted to one of the most attractive 
and rapidly growing areas cf the city.” 

The factors that make a neighborhood 
fashionable are often complex and contra- 
dictory. Consider the French Quarter of 
New Orleans. The quarter was never distin- 
guished for a high moral tone. In a city 
which lately has had some racial troubles 
the quarter’s racially mixed character might 
deter some. But the quarter’s quaint 
courtyards and handsome brick buildings 
adorned with wrought iron balconies have 
attracted many eminently respectable citi- 
zens, who now dwell in restored town houses 
next door to shabby tenements. 

Residents of New Orleans’ Garden District 
find its nearness to downtown an appealing 
feature. “A car is absured here,” says Ed- 
ward B. Benjamin, Jr., a lawyer. “The Dis- 
trict is only 10 minutes from downtown by 
bus and streetcar, less by taxi.” 


AN ARCHITECTURAL HODGEPODGE 


Mr. Wilson, the architect who restored the 
slum on Washington Street, says he and his 
wife first “looked at the stuff out in the 
suburbs” but found nothing to interest 
them. In the Garden District, they were at- 
tracted by the architectural hodgepodge— 
including porticoed Greek Revival homes, 
Victorian mansions and examples of Italian 
Renaissance and Spanish designs—all 
shaded by great oaks whose roots have 
buckled some streets. The Wilsons bought 
their house, which was 70-odd years old 
and had served as a rooming house, for 
$17,000 and then spent another $17,000 to 
restore it. 

Mr. Wilson thinks it’s wrong to strip these 
old houses of everything that made them 
good in their day, but he considered the 
balustraded veranda across the front of the 
house an eyesore. He therefore removed all 
but one small section, which now serves as 
an entrance way to a new main door on the 
side of the house. The weatherbeaten gray 
exterior was given a coat of gray paint, and 
white trim. Inside, Mr. Wilson tore down 
one partition to enlarge the living room and 
put up some others to make a new bath- 
room. 
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Renovation bills can soar if buyers of old 
homes aren’t alert, say many who have had 
experience with such projects. Contractors’ 
bids on the same remodeling job oftea. vary 
widely. Bids on the complete remodeling 
of a house in an old Dallas neighborhood 
ranged from $14,000 to $30,000. A mortgage 
loan officer at Republic National Bank in 
Dallas says he once saw bids from $66 to 
$600 on the same rewiring job. Here in New 
Orleans some Garden District restorers have 
spent up to $10,000 to install modern all- 
electric kitchens in old homes. 


PRESERVING HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


In a growing number of cities, architec- 
tural review boards increase the complexity 
of restoration problems in historic neighbor- 
hoods by limiting remodelers in what they 
can do. Only 14 US. cities, including New 
Orleans and Georgetown, had such boards in 
1957; now 34 cities do. 

“We get reams of mail from cities thinking 
of setting up boards like the Vieux Carre 
Commission,” says a New Orleans city of- 
ficial. The Vieux Carre Commission is a 
municipal board of architects and laymen 
dedicated to preserving the architectural and 
historical value of the French quarter’s time- 
mellowed old buildings. 

Sticklers for authenticity, commission 
members insist exterior repairs must tend to 
make a building conform to its original style. 
Says Fred P. Wohlford, executive director: 
“You can’t replace a window installed in 1910 
with one just like it; if the building was 
erected in 1810, you have to put in an 1810 
window.” 

Efforts to enforce aesthetic ideals some- 
times thwart the attempts of restorers to 
create the maximum amount of modern 
convenience. Clay Shaw, managing direc- 
tor of the International Trade Mart here, in- 
stalled the first swimming pool in the quarter 
for the occupants of four Burgundy Street 
townhouses he restored. He says the com- 
mission wrote him a letter which began: ““Re- 
search indicates that there were no swim- 
ming pools in the Vieux Carre in 1830.” But 
the letter concluded that Mr. Shaw could 
have his pool if it was conventionally rec- 
tangular and edged with old brick coping. 
Mr. Shaw complied and even added pool-side 
statuary. “What they wanted,” he says, “was 
a swimming pool that looked like a fishpond. 
They got it.” 


AN OCCASIONAL FIGHT 


Despite the commission’s fussiness, Mr. 
Shaw approved its endeavors. ‘We have a 
little fight now and then, but I’d be very 
much alarmed if there were no such com- 
mission,” he comments. Mr. Shaw, who has 
bought 11 old buildings here for a total of 
$200,000 and poured a similar amount into 
their restoration, says he is earning between 
10 percent and 12 percent on his investment. 

Obtaining loans on residential property in 
transitional neighborhoods may sometimes 
prove an. obstacle. In a publication dis- 
tributed a few years ago, United States Gyp- 
sum Co. promoted residential remodeling as 
the “new profit frontier for builders” but 
warned them that lending institutions would 
run the gamut from cold to tepid in re- 
acting to proposals for loans on property in 
rundown neighborhoods. 

As values increase in areas where there has 
been substantial restoration, however, mort- 
gage lenders are more willing to make loans. 
Among the first lenders to see the possi- 
bilities of older neighborhoods was the Citi- 
zens Federal Savings & Loan Association of 
Georgetown. While downtown Washington 
mortgage men shunned _ slum-blighted 
Georgetown, Citizens Federal began lending 
money to enterprising people who wanted to 
renovate old houses there. 

After taking the plunge in Georgetown, 
Citizens Federal’s total assets mounted from 
$589,239 at the end of 1951 to $5,020,742 in 
1960. “Our lending activity in Georgetown 
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was the prime factor in our growth,” says 
Harold W. Burnside, the institution’s secre- 
tary. The publicity and goodwill flowing from 
its interest in Georgetown induced an influx 
of savings funds for further loan purposes. 
Now, Mr. Burnside claims, “most downtown 
lenders have finally come to recognize the 
new values in restored Georgetown.” 





The Honorable Wilber Brucker: A Great 
Secretary of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a roundup of 
the activities of a public servant, the for- 
mer Secretary of the Army, during his 
tenure of office. I believe history will 
show that Mr. Brucker was one of the 
finest members of any Executive Cabi- 
net as the following activities of his 
department will show. 

The most recent order of the President 
in setting aside the oversea dependents 
return is indicative of the Secretary’s 
knowledge of the effect it would have on 
the morale of the members of the serv- 
ices. His statement which was repudi- 
ated by the Secretary of Defense, has 
now been substantiated by the Chief 
Executive: 

Rovunvup or ACTIVITIES OF FORMER SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY WILBER M. BRUCKER 


The Army looks back on 5 years of prog- 
ress under Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker. 

Under his leadership the Army was an or- 
ganization in rapid transition from gunpow- 
der to atomics, from cannon to missiles, 
from trucks to helicopters, and from fleld- 
glasses to command television. 

New ideas, new weapons and new equip- 
ment were thrown into the Army's race 
with the technology and worldwide strate- 
gies demanded by the atomic and space 
ages. Developments under the former 42d 
Infantry Division lieutenant ranged from a 
new rifle to the latest in space explorations. 
As old ideas gave way before the onslaught 
of new capabilities, the problems of combin- 
ing new concepts with the new hardware 
were faced and solved. 

Swept away by the new requirements was 
the old and familiar triangular - organiza- 
tion concept. The pentana concept with its 
capability of fighting with any combination 
of atomic and conventional weapons, was 
introduced. 

Along with the new developments in 
fighting techniques came new management 
practices. Electronic data processing and an 
ultramodern supply system kept in tune 
with global commitments. Defense dollars 
bought defense. 

Army air potential increased by leaps and 
bounds as the Army looked increasingly to 

‘ the air for that margin of mobility to per- 
mit it to live on the nuclear battlefield. 

The one-Army concept came into being. 
Active Army, Army National Guard, and 
Army Reserve Forces were to unite in their 
efforts toward the common goal of maximum 
national security. 

Each year of Secretary Brucker’s tenure 
brought increasing progress in the Army’s 
drive toward optimum combat readiness. 
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YEAR 1956 


In July 1956, after the first year of Bruck- 
ership, the Army could point to a wide 
range -of innovations and developments. 

the year the Army hit its stride 
in the training and equipping of surface- 
to surface free rocket and surface-to-air 
missile units. Corporal, Honest John and 
Nike missile battalions were assigned oper- 
ational missions in the Active Army and 
units of each type were deployed overseas. 
Additional missiles of short, medium and 
long range were pushed forward in develop- 
ment, including the Dart, a short range as- 
sault and demolition missile; the Little 
John, a field artillery free rocket; the Red- 
stone, a ballistic missile of medium range; 
and the intermediate range Jupiter. 

Construction on the first U.S. Army nu- 
clear powerplant by July 1956, was 40 per- 
cent complete. The plant was designed to 
produce enough electricity for a city of 
5,000 people and was to be the prototype of a 
design the Army sought to meet the needs 
of modern warfare. 

During the year the Army started work on 
a food radiation center which was designed 
for a capacity of 1,000 tons of food each 
month. 

The Army increased by 42 percent the 
number of Nike battalions defending the 
United States and unveiled for the first 
time the Missile Master. This was the most 
modern electronic computing and controlling 
equipment designed to coordinate large 
numbers of surface-to-air antiaircraft mis- 
siles. Along with the activation of. the 
first Redstone missile unit in March 1956 
came the development of a new lightweight 
machinegun. A new 106 mm. recoilless rifle 
with improved accuracy and armor penetrat- 
ing capability was added to the Army’s list of 
new weapons. 

Armor troops looked to the latest in 
self-propelled weapons, the M56, for added 
punch. Popularly known as the Spat, the 
M-56 was the first high-powered, self-pro- 
pelled weapon with both an antitank and 
assault gun capability 

And new developments continued. Com- 
bat television was introduced. The helmet 
radio came into being—a tiny but effective 
radio that weighs less than 1 pound includ- 
ing batteries. The Mechanical Mule, a light- 
weight, four-wheeled vehicle for carrying 
weapons, ammunition, food, and other sup- 
plies, entered the logistic fleld. Contracts 
were let for vertical takeoff and landing 
research aircraft. And the Army introduced 
the aerocycle, a one-man helicopter often 
dubbed the “magic carpet.” 

Medicare dawned for Army dependents, 
among the numerous steps taken to improve 
morale and make a service career more at- 
tractive. ‘ 

By October 1956, more than 73,000 men 
had entered the Army Reserve program under 
the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. The Army rounded out the year’s 
program by delivering about $1.2 billion 
worth of military equipment and supplies to 
38 countries under the military assistance 
program. 

YEAR 1957 

The advent of 1957 brought with it radical 
changes in the Army’s tactical organizations. 
New pentomic divisions took the spotlight 
with their leaner, harder-hitting battle 
groups. To make maximum use of startling 
new atomic-bearing missiles, missile com- 
mands were organized. There were 3 
types: First, the air transportable, equipped 
with the Honest John rocket; second, the 
medium, equipped with the Corporal missile 
and the Honest John rocket; thitd, the 
heavy, with its Redstone missile. 

1957 saw also the Army’s missile air de- 
fense mainstay, Nike-Ajax, give way to the 
awesome might of atomic-capable Nike-Her- 
cules which can knock down any known 
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manned aircraft either in being or on the 
drawing board. To counter low-flying air- 
craft, the Army came up with Hawk. The 
small, air transportable Hawk used a unique 
radar in its nose to pick up and destroy low- 
fiying aircraft in the blind zone of conven- 
tional radars. 

Improved artillery and small arms, less 
dramatic than missiles, but a must for the 
Army’s ability to carry on limited or general 
wars, added to the defense picture in 1957. 

Revealed for the first time were a number 
of developments. The air-transportable 175 
mm. gun boomed into view in a dual role of 
gun and howitzer. The M-14 rifle, destined 
to replace the famed M-1, carbine, Brown- 
ing automatic rifle and submachingun, 
was unveiled. The M-60 machinegun, to 
replace the old light and heavy machine- 
guns, came on the scene. 

A one-shot flamethrower, light an de- 
structive, was developed along with the Dan 
Patch mine planter. 

In the air, the Army had under develop- 
ment, the Caribou, a 27-passenger plane and 
the highly versatile Mohawk reconnaissance 
aircraft. Others included the Iroquois 
utility helicopter, the Mohave, a standard 
medium transport helicopter and the Pawnee 
fiying platform, a one-man craft controlled 
by the pilot’s body movement and forerunner 
of the aerial jeep. 

Testing continued on new tanks, trucks, 
and trailers to increase the Army’s surface 
mobility so vital in atomic battlefield 
concepts. 

Communications advances continued with 
new combat surveillance radar sets, naviga- 
tions systems, tactical support centers and 
grid communications systems. F 

During the year, the Army tested success- 
fully the giant Jupiter intermediate range 
ballistic missile destined to play a vital role 
in following future space developments. 


YEAR 1958 


The year 1958 brought with it one of the 
most significant contributions to American 
defense, the Strategic Army Corps or Strac. 
The hard core of our present day Strategic 
Army Force, Strac was seven divisions 
strong at birth. Strac’s readiness, mobility, 
and variety of firepower were designed to 
confine and snuff out any localized conflict 
before it could spread into general war. 

Nike-Hercules, with its capability of 
reaching out 75 miles to knock down air- 
craft, began spreading out. More batteries 
were installed and by the end of 1958 Her- 
cules missiles were defending the New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Washington-Baltimore areas. 
Additional units were defending U.S, instal- 
lations overseas. 

Development of the Nike-Zeus, the Army's 
antimissile missile, was speeded. 

The United States entered the space age 
at 10:48 p.m., eastern standard time, Janu- 
ary 31, 1958, when the Army’s Explorer I 
soared skyward from Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
Seven minutes later the free world’s first 
satellite was in orbit. On November 8, 1957, 
the Army was ordered to prepare for a satel- 
lite launching as part of the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the International Geophysical Year. 
Just 84 days later Explorer I went into orbit. 
By the close of the year, five Explorers had 
been launched. Of these Nos. I, III, and 
IV were orbited. Space flight loomed closer. 

On December 6, 1958, the U.S. space probe, 
Pioneer III, was launched from Cape Cana- 
veral. The penetration of space to a dis- 
tance of some 65,000 miles yielded valuable 
data for future projects. Following this, 
medical information transmitted from a 
squirrel monkey riding in the nose cone of 
a Jupiter IRBM launched December 13, 1958, 
contributed materially to the ultimate flight 
of man in space. 

On December 19, equipment developed by 
the Army Signal Corps for the Project Score 
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earth satellite, launched by the Air Force 
Atlas ICBM, successfully demonstrated two- 
way voice and radioteletype communica- 
tion, a pioneering step toward development 
of a space relay communications system. 

The Redstone, with its 200 mile range, 
became operational during the year. The 
search for ever newer equipment saw the 
lighter and more mobile Pershing selected 
during the year as an eventual successor to 
Redstone. 

The Sergeant missile was selected to suc- 
ceed the Army’s reliable Corporal. Air 
transportable, the Sergeant can be fired un- 
der all conditions of weather and terrain. 
Lacrosse, a versatile and highly accurate 
close and general support missile, went into 
production. A combination mortar and 
howitzer, the Moritzer, a new concept in 
artillery, was introduced. 

Announced for the first time in 1958 was 
the development of the 8-inch nuclear shell 
for use with the Army 8-inch artillery. It 
was designed for tactical support for front- 
line troops with a low-yield atomic warhead 
and the pinpoint accuracy of a reliable, 
mobile artillery shell. The shell was an 
example of the Army’s continued progress in 
developing small-yield atomic warheads for 
missiles and tube artillery. 

Surface mobility saw new advances, in- 
cluding an armored personnel carrier, a 
mobile assault ferry, a new type rough 
terrain forklift truck, and a new amphibious 
support vessel. 

Contracts for the design and testing of 
the aerial jeep were let and the first transi- 
tion flight of the short and vertical takeoff 
and landing (STOL-VTOL) serial vehicles 
was completed. 

Two additional pay grades, E8 and E9, the 
beginning of a new proficiency pay program, 
and the beginning of a gradual changeover 
to the new Army green uniform were among 
many innovations in the Army personnel 
picture. 

Project MASS (Modern Army Supply Sys- 
tem), which was set up to demonstrate that 
a fast resupply system can reduce stockage 
in forward areas, was completed. 

And in 1958, the Army let a contract for 
construction of its first operating field nu- 
clear powerplant at Fort Greely, Alaska. 


YEARS 1959-60 


In 1959 a Jupiter missile launching fea- 
tured the first successful recovery of monkeys 
from space by the free world. The Army etf- 
fort in support of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) was one 
of many space efforts during the year. 
Pioneer IV, fired March 3, 1959, by an Army 
Juno II missile was a lunar probe. Achiev- 
ing an earth-moon trajectory, it entered a 
perpetual orbit around the sun, and was 
tracked for 82 hours to a record-setting 
distance of 407,000 miles. 

Explorer VII followed and went into orbit 
in October 1959. The Army designed and 
developed the payload instrumentation for 
the first cloud cover experiment satellite 
Vanguard II. The powering of satellite 
radios by solar cells was an Army contribu- 
tion to Vanguard I. Improved equipment of 
this kind was developed for the radios used 
in Explorer VII. 

Weapons development followed the atomic 
capability trend of previous years. Davy 
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Crockett, in late development stages, pro- 
vided a conventional and atomic weapons 
system for infantry units. A three-man 
team can carry and operate it. 

Conventional weapons developments in- 
cluded the testing of the SS-11, a French- 
designed antitank missile; the Shillelagh, a 
lightweight combat vehicle weapons system, 
and the standardization of the Claymore 
antipersonnel fragmentation mine. 

The M-60 tank was in production, and 
under development was an armored recon- 
naissance airborne assault vehicle. Other 
developments included a napalm rocket, a 
vehicle-mounted flamethrower, a chemical 
landmine, a chemical rocket, and chemical 
warheads for several missile systems. 

Hawk, the homing-all-the-way guided 
missile system, became operational in 1959. 
Nike-Zeus developments in all phases con- 
tinued. Zeus was designed to defend the 
United States against intercontinental and 
intermediate range ballistic missiles. 

Redeye, a self-contained, bazookKa-type air 
defense guided rocket fired from a shoulder 
launcher by one man, was developed. Red- 
eye is designed to guard against sneak at- 
tacks by low-fiying aircraft. Mauler, in de- 
velopment, in an all-weather air defense 
guided missile system for protecting forward 
elements of a field army against attacks by 
short-range ballistic missiles and low-flying 
supersonic aircraft. 

Late in 1959, Secretary Brucker took a ma- 
jor forward step to weld the Army’s giant 
potential into one massive fighting machine. 
The one-Army concept came into being. Ac- 
tive Army, Army National Guard, and the 
Army Reserve Forces were to unite in their 
efforts toward the common goal of maximum 
national security. Later developments ‘in 
1959 and 1960 saw the plan swing into ac- 
tion in joint large-scale training exercises 
and maneuvers. 

Launching of Courier, a 500-pound com- 
munications satellite designed to furnish 
data leading to a worldwide, instantaneous 
communications satellite setup in October 
was another development in the years of 
progress under Secretary Brucker. 

All of the developments and advances made 
by the Army have been directed at the 
Army’s two main tasks—day-to-day deter- 
rent operations worldwide, and improving 
its readiness to meet the challenges of 
tomorrow. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
; DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accomps- 
nied by an estimate from the Public "rincer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p, 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not. to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An Office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single . 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 25 I attended a meeting of the Na- 
tionwide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy in this city and I was greatly 
impressed by the response of labor or- 
ganizations represented at the meeting. 
An invitation had been issued to about 
25 unions that are not presently mem- 
bers of the committee and 17 attended. 

This represents a remarkable change 
from years past and reflects a rising con- 
cern over the deadly competition that 
labor is feeling from countries in which 
wages are far below those paid in this 
country. With unemployment as serious 
as it is today these low-cost imports cast 
a depressing pall over the outlook for 
more jobs and greater economic expan- 
sion. 

The meeting of the nationwide com- 
mittee addressed itself to this question 
and expressions from the floor reflected 
strong feelings about the rising tide of 
job-killing imports. The following 
unions beyond existing labor members 
responded to the invitation: 

IBEW (International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers). 

International Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

Aluminum Workers. 

Bakery & Confectionery Workers. 

Pulp & Paper Mill Workers. 

United Shoe Workers. 

United Textile Workers. 

United Rubber Workers. 

International Association of Machinists. 

International Woodworkers. 

District 50, United Mine Workers. 

United Brick & Clay Workers. 

Molders & Foundry Workers. 

Doll & Toy Workers. 

Boilermakers & Shipbuilders Union. 

Pattern Makers League. 

Brushmakers Union. 


Existing members include the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
the unions in the glass industry, and 
others that have been chronic sufferers 
from imports. Several pottery com- 
panies have been driven out of business 
by imports in recent years. 

O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the na- 
tionwide committee on import-export 
policy, spoke on the subject of “Wages 
and Foreign Trade.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this speech and 
hope that my colleagues will read it: 

WAGES AND FOREIGN TRADE 
(By O. R. Strackbein) 
The subject of wages in relation to foreign 


trade has come into sharp focus in the past 
2 years. 
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The reason for this move of wages into 
the spotlight, whenever the import problem 
is discussed, lies in the difficulties we have 
experienced in our gold position and-in our 
total international account. Imports have 
risen to historic heights in recent years and 
many of our industries have suffered from 
foreign competition more than ever before. 
While exports have also maintained a high 
level, a good part of this success has been the 
result of farflung subsidies and artificial 
boosting of our sales in other countries. 

Wage levels and costs of production have 
inevitably come under scrutiny because of 
their close relation to competitive capacity. 

This country, not merely the Government, 
embarked on a policy of high wages and high 
productivity over 40 years ago. Henry Ford’s 
$5 day is often used as the starting point. 
The gospel of high wages and mass produc- 
tion spread from one industry to another, 
with varying degrees of resistance. 

The idea was that high wages, in combina- 
tion with high productivity, would produce 
at least three desirable effects: (1) It would 
lead to lower unit cost, (2) it would increase 
purchasing power; and (3) it would increase 
consumption and general market expansion. 

The industrial history of this country since 
World War I sustained this philosophy but 
the great depression dealt it a heavy body 
blow. Nevertheless it was not abandoned; 
but adopted by the Government itself. Dur- 
ing the depression our national policy as re- 
flected in the New Deal was devoted to 
efforts to increase wages, prices, employment, 
and therefore purchasing power. Deflation 
had converted our debts into intolerable 
burdens. Higher prices were looked upon as 
necessary to restore the balance between 
debtors and creditors. 

A whole series of laws were placed on the 
statute books with one common purpose, 
namely, to lift the national economy out of 
the low level to which it had fallen because 
of unemployment and deflation. Higher farm 
prices were to be gained through crop curtail- 
ment; higher wages through obligatory col- 
lective bargaining and minimum wage laws; 
greater employment through shorter hours 
of work and the rising income and purchas- 
ing power growing out of these joint efforts. 
This effort was strictly American, without a 
counterpart in other countries. 

Already in the early thirties, our wages 
were far ahead of those in all other parts 
of the world with the exception of Canada. 
Nevertheless our leading mass-production 
industries had nothing to fear from imports 
because other countries lacked the mass 
production that brought us a high output 
per man-hour as an offset to our much 
higher wages. Of course, there were indus- 
tries that were not suitable to the mass-pro- 
duction technique; or at least were still 
without the necessary mechanical inventions 
that made such production possible. The 
pottery industry, glassware, hatmaking, the 
fisheries and others had no particular pro- 
ductivity advantage over other countries. 
They therefore suffered in varying degrees 
from import competition, some of it very 
injurious. Others of our industries would 
also have been vulnerable. There merely 
were no foreign industries competing with 
them. 

In the past we had generally protected 
such industries by the tariff. This made it 
possible to overcome some of the foreign 
cost advantages. In 1934, however, that is, 
almost simultaneously with the domestic 


legislation already mentioned, we began dis- 
mantling our tariff. This was perhaps a 
harmless step in those instances in which 
mass production was well entrenched. In 
any case, World War II broke out before any 
final test could be made. With the outbreak 
of war the problem of foreign competition 
evaporated. It was not until 5 to 10 years 
after the war’s end that the problem of im- 
port competition began to assert itself anew. 

This was not surprising because most of 
the rest of the industrial world lay in a 
shambles and we extended economic aid to 
friend and enemy alike to bring them back on 
their feet economically and industrially. It 
is not necessary to review the remainder of 
the programs and developments. They are 
fresh in the minds of all of us. We may 
nevertheless take a look at some of the con- 
sequences. 

Perhaps we will then see why and in what 
respects wages were and are still a véry 
important factor in the problem of import 
competition. Frankly, it should not be 
necessary to demonstrate the strategic posi- 
tion of wages and productivity in these prem- 
ises. Anyone who faces disastrous import 
competition, be it the workers or the com- 
panies or producers themselves, immediately 
senses the source of the difficulty. There is 
no mystery about it. Apparently it is neces- 
sary to gain a Ph. D. degree in economics or 
to be an importer or a heavy exporter to 
become blind to the obvious. 

The academic economists almost to a man 
will say that the level of wages is not im- 
portant. They immediately very sagely point 
to our supposed higher productivity as an 
offset to our high wages. We come out, they 
say, with lower unit costs. 

Now, however, that other countries are 
rapidly gaining on us in point of produc- 
tivity without coming within reach of. our 
wage level, these economists and their al- 
lies, the importers and others, are shifting 
their position. They no longer want to talk 
about wages. They have lost that argu- 
ment. 

In place of it they fall back on Communist 
Russia and. of course, the idea that we must 
develop the underdeveloped countries. This 
latter they say will create great markets for 
us in the future. They forget that while it 
might create markets sometime in the fu- 
ture, we might not get to enjoy them. They 
would no doubt fall to our competitors, i.e., 
European countries and Japan. 

The vast amount of up-to-date machinery 
and equipment (upward of $30 billion) that 
we have sent overseas in the past 10 years 
has not been sitting idly by, accumulating 
cobwebs. It is installed and producing in 
numerous plants—England, Germany, 
France, Italy, and other European countries 
and in Japan. It is turning out goods that 
are priced well below ours and these goods 
are meeting us in third markets and in some 
cases right here in the United States. How, 
you may ask, is that possible? 

It is possible because these other coun- 
tries have never yet accepted the American 
wage philosophy. That in turn is why their 
shipments to this country and to other coun- 
tries are undermining this American system 
and bringing it face to face with collapse. 

This system has been the envy of the 
world. It was the system that took us far 
out into the forefront of industrialization 
on this globe. It -provided us after World 
War II with the capacity to serve not only 
our own population but to pick up the fallen 
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and broken countries and to set them back 
on their feet. The growth of which we hear 
so much today was itself an outgrowth of this 
American system. 

It is, notably but unfortunately, a system 
that cannot stand still. If it does so it goes 
downhill. For its forward movement it needs 
high wages, high employment, good profits, 
high farm prices, and a healthy rate of ex- 

and, above all, a good balance 
among these factors. Otherwise it collapses 
and has to start over again. 

In our history we have had numerous col- 
lapses. The worst, perhaps, was that of 
1930. We had farther to fall then than ever 
before. Today we have several times as far 
to fall as in 1930. 

Today we are indeed poised on a high 
plane, a plateau, so to speak, of high prices, 
high employment, high wages and profits; 
but we can look over the side and see a 
yawning chasm. 

What then is the danger? 

The danger comes from the fact that other 
countries have “bought” only one-half of our 
system—that is, the technological half; but 
have failed to embrace the higher wages, 
shorter hours, and better working conditions 
that are an integral part of our system; nor 
is much hope to be found in the notion that 
foreign labor organizations will successfully 
close the gap. 

To deny the importance of wages in the 
competitive struggle today represents refusal 
to face the obvious. Wages through the 
roundabout productive process, from the fin- 
ished product back to the mines, the farms, 
the forests, and the waters from which the 
raw materials come, represent by far the 
greater part of production costs. Everything 
but profits, insurance, interest, and execu- 
tive salaries goes for labor. Even interest 
rates are not net. Yes, even banks have pay- 
rolls, as do insurance companies. 

The fact staring us in the face today is that 
our wages, with Canada excepted, are from 
8 to 10 or 12 times as high as those of our 
foreign competitors; and we are not three 
times as productive as the British nor 10 
times as productive as the Japanese, with 
some product exceptions perhaps; and the 
latter will soon disappear. 

We have lost this great lead because we 
exported it. We exported the machinery 
and equipment from which our own pro- 
ductive lead sprang in the first place. Be- 
yond that we opened freely our plants to the 
scrutiny and study of foreign industrial en- 
gineers, production managers, and techni- 
cians. They did not come here for a lark 
and they went away sober and filled with new 
knowledge and ideas. 

These words are not offered in complaint 
of what we did. We did what we thought 
we should and we paid the higher taxes; not, 
to be sure, without complaint; but we paid 
them. 

So completely has Europe taken to our 
system, with the vital exception mentioned, 
that various countries there have formed a 
Common Market and a free trade area. The 
purpose of this undertaking is to achieve 
@ mass market even as we have it here. 

There are those who vehemently deny what 
has here been said. We are not outpriced 
in relation to other countries, they say. 
Otherwise we could not export as we are 
doing. 

Well, if we stripped our exports down to 
the private commercial variety that stands 
on its own feet, we would trim away $4 or 
$5 billion. In other words, our exports are 
inflated by our subsidies, grants in aid, sale 
for, foreign currencies, etc. If these props 
were removed our exports would quickly 
shrivel to a level below our imports. 

It may be asked, So what? If we have to 
subsidize, so be it. 

The fact is that these subsidies and sales 
for foreign currencies, foreign aid, etc., help 
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unbalance our international account and 
add to our budget troubles and therefore to 
our tax burdens. It is these charges against 
our Treasury along with other foreign aid, 
foreign military expenditures, etc., that in- 
crease the strain on the dollar and cause 
our gold to flow out. 

If we now insist on exporting yet more 
as a means of bringing our foreign account 
into balance we will produce two or three 
results: (1) We will increase the burden on 
the Treasury, thus weakening the dollar all 
the more; or, (2) if we succeed in exporting 
$3 or $4 billion more of unsubsidized goods— 
i.e., goods sold, not because we pay to sell 
them or furnish the money to other countries 
to buy them—in other words, if the present 
export program should succeed we will sacri- 
fice those domestic industries that are ihe 
victims of import competition because we 
will refuse to protect them lest we cause 
trouble abroad for our exports. To these two 
possibilities can be added a third, because it 
would become inevitable; and that is the 
movement overseas of more and more Ameri- 
can capital that should be invested at home. 

There is nothing wrong with foreign in- 
vestment unless it is a substitute for in- 
vestment in this country. When compan- 
ies, instead of expanding here and employ- 
ing more workers at home, send their money 
overseas we are in fact, as it is said, export- 
ing employment. 

What can be done as an alternative? 

We want to help other countries. We 
want to keep them out of the communistic 
orbit. How can we do it without accepting 
their goods? 

That question is often asked. 

It is not a proper question. No one pro- 
poses that imports be shut off. No one has 
made such a proposal outside an insane 
asylum. Why, then, ask such a question? 
Simply to confuse the issue and to insinuate 
something that is not proposed. 

There is a vast difference between not 
accepting foreign goods, on the one hand, 
and regulating their importation, on the 
other. Within our own country we regulate 
competition to preserve it, not to destroy 
it. We can accept and absorb a large volume 
of imports; but we cannot, without courting 
disaster, go so far as to put our own indus- 
tries on the chopping block. 

If American industries are moving over- 
seas, it is because the outlook for profits is 
better there. Capital is mobile. It can skip 
over international boundaries. Labor can- 
not do so, unless it wants to emigrate, and 
that day may come if we do not halt the 
present challenge to the American industrial 
system. 

The only alternative to reasonable protec- 
tive measures for this system would be the 
abandonment of the high-wage high-pro- 
ductivity system. This, it should be said 
clearly, is an inevitable choice. Our system 
is now so openly exposed that we must de- 
cide, before it is too late, whether we want 
to preserve the system or to sacrifice it for 
fancied international goals. We cannot hope 
to maintain our higher standards, much less 
to advance them, if we are to compete with 
low-wage systems all about us. 

We are not in the same world as we were 
in the prewar days. Our competitors now 
have modern equipment and they are “on 
the way,” adding to it and expanding more 
rapidly than we. Their advantage cannot be 
overcome by merely looking at them and 
applauding them. 

They are not only gaining on us; they will 
pass us so long as their wage advantage per- 
sists. 

Should we then break down our wages? 
Should we see the pioneer of the wage sys- 
tem that brought hope to the world now be 
executed on the doorsteps of a false philos- 
ophy? There are those who thought we 
were strong to the point of invincibilitv. We 
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were the world leaders, were we not? We 
could outproduce everybody else, could we 
not? Very well, then, why fear the inroads 
of imports? 

Unfortunately even an elephant can bleed 
to death. If we are too proud or too negli- 
gent in self-defense we will betray the very 
system that escalated us to the top of the 
industrial world. Who will be left then to 
lead the underdeveloped nations out of the 
clutches of Russia? 

Surely, neither labor nor industry can 
contemplate with equanimity the choice that 
must be made; for if we do not make it, it 
will be made for us. It is fruitless to say 
that high wages or high profits or high farm 
prices brought us to our present pass. Re- 
gardless of degrees of blame, if any, we are 
here; and that must be our point of depar- 
ture. 

We cannot go back; nor is there a slow 
coming together of other economies with 
ours. We cannot wait for them. Our weight 
would break through the bridge. They, in 
any case, believe in only half of our system. 
They like the productivity but not the wages. 
We like both and it is time we took steps to 
preserve them. If we like our system that is 
what we will and must do—and not by bail- 
ing out those industries that are on their 
knees because o* an inexcusably stupid and 
fatal policy. 





Michigan Again Leads Nation in Bean 
Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, as 
my colleagues in the House are well 
aware, bean soup, made with Michigan 
beans, is a daily item on the menu of 
the House restaurants, and in that con- 
nection I am pleased to state that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
again announced that Michigan is the 
Nation’s No. 1 bean producer. 

Michigan farmers in the Saginaw Valley, 
Thumb, and central Michigan areas har- 
vested a bean crop of 6,300,000 bags (100 
pounds cleaned basis) in 1960, exceeded in 
total production only by the record 1959 
crop. The 1960 crop was only 113,000 bags 
below the revised estimate of 1959 produc- 
tion of 6,413,000 bags. 

The change in the 1960 crop from a record 
to a near-record crop was made in the final 
USDA crop report of the year issued Decem- 
ber 16 when the 1959 production estimate 
was revised upward from 5,974,000 bags as 
reported in earlier reports to 6,413,000 bags— 
an increase of 413,000 bags. The revision 
was made in the light of the record of in- 
spected shipments of 6,056,000 bags of 1959 
crop beans, and data available from the ag- 
ricultural census completed during the past 
year. 

The 1960 crop production estimate was 
based on a planted acreage of 523,000 acres, 
a harvested acreage of 532,000 acres, and a 
near-record yield of 1,200 pounds per acre, 
exceeded only by the 1959 crop yield of 
1,260 pounds. 

Michigan again ranked first in total dry 
bean production, with 35 percent of the Na- 
tion’s crop. Michigan produced 99 percent 
of the 1960 crop navy beans, 73 percent of 
the yelloweye beans, and 85 percent of the 
cranberry beans. 
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Michigan was followed in production by 
California, Idaho, Colorado, New York, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and Washington among 
the major bean States. 

The navy bean continued in 1960 to be 
the leading variety by a substantial margin, 
accounting for almost one-third of total 
bean production. Pinto beans were second, 
great northerns third, and red kidneys 
fourth. 





Sibal Tackles Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks after the recent election, my 
colleague, the Honorable ABNER W. SIBAL, 
of my home State of Connecticut, ad- 
dressed the weekly Republican luncheon 
in Hartford. 

He took the occasion to discuss U.S. 
foreign trade policies, a matter of great 
concern to all the people of Connecti- 
cut. 

The Hartford Times, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in the Northeast, noted 
his address in the following editorial, 
which I am happy to include as part of 
the REcorp: 

SIBAL TACKLES TRADE 


As Republican minority leader in the State 
senate during the 1959 session, ABNER W. 
Sra, of Norwalk, did not have enough free- 
dom of action to display fully his initiative 
in legislative matters. But as the opposition 
leader he demonstrated intelligence and 
ability, showing care and concern in his 
views on administrative spending measures, 
cooperating in support of the reorganization 
of State government. 

Now, as the new Fourth District Congress- 
man, Mr. Srpat continues to show those 
qualities of discernment and responsibility 
that marked his career here on Capitol Hill. 

He served notice at the Tuesday GOP 
luncheon that he will support a reexamina- 
tion of our foreign trade policy. In this 
regard, Congressman SIBAL stated a reason- 
able point of view, and one, we think, that 
the Kennedy administration must consider 
in detail. 

Said Mr. Srpaz, “It is my conviction that 
our economic situation is closely allied 
to the international monetary situation.” 
There is great need, he indicates, for Ameri- 
can industry to be placed on such footing 
that it can continue solidly in business 
at home and have enough competitive 
strength to wrest markets abroad. 

Yet the Congressman would not plunge 
blindly into a new cycle of isolationist pro- 
tectionism. As he defined the problem, he 
explained that American industry cannot be 
protected by cutting off our Nation from 
the normal trade of the world. “We cannot 
raise artificial trade barriers against our 
friends abroad with whose economies our 
own is so closely allied.” 

Mr. Srpat is on the right path. We shall 
be interested to learn how he proposes to 
maintain the desirable trading balance—a 
challenge to legislative ingenuity if ever 
there was one. 

This can be said: If Mr. Srmat does his 
homework on this subject and comes up with 
some sound new approaches he will have 
served his State and Nation better than 
many men in Washington, 
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The Final Treason 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
become so accustomed to the blessings 
we enjoy as citizens of the United States 
that we are sometimes prone to forget 
that what this generation is now enjoy- 
ing was purchased by painful sacrifices 
on the part of our forefathers. If our 
children and graridchildren are to have 
the privileges and opportunities we en- 
joy, we must not neglect our duty as 
citizens. We must not confuse our indi- 
vidual responsibilities to provide for our 
individual well-being with Government 
responsibility to provide for the welfare 
and stability of our Nation. Those who 
look to government to guarantee their 
economic security must realize that if 
this is accomplished it will be at the 
cost of economic opportunity. This Na- 
tion can continue to grow and prosper 
only if a large majority of our citizens 
recognize that as a nation we will main- 
tain our strength and that as individuals 
we will continue to enjoy ever-increasing 
opportunities for all segments of society, 
if we give thought to the concept that 
“we are here not only to receive, but also 
to give.””’ We must each contribute our 
small part in this “great experiment” in 
democracy and free enterprise if our 
American system is to prevail. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, in 
his column last Sunday in the Washing- 
ton Star, expresses his thoughts on this 
subject under the heading “The Final 
Treason.” This is such an excellent 
commentary on the subject of responsible 
citizenship that I ask unanimous con- 
sent for permission to have the article 
reprinted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT—THE FINAL TREASON 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 


One sentence of the Kennedy inaugural 
address stirred the patriotism and stabbed 
the conscience of mililons. It was from the 
lips of a man still young who a decade and 
a half ago in a flery enemy attack upon. the 
ship he commanded came within an inch 
of giving his life for his country. In a 
treacherous sea he swam for incredible miles 
to save himself and wounded comrades. 
Now, with the freedoms for which they 
fought, imperiled by even more formidable 
foes, this still embattled American—now 
President of the United States—as he as- 
sumes his high office, exhorts his fellow 
countrymen, “Ask not what your country 
can do for you—ask what you can do for 
your country.” 

That sentence speeds like a swift arrow 
as it pierces the area of the Nation’s great- 
est weakness. It suggests the final treason— 
selfishness. When Lincoln took office in 
stormy times a century ago he declared that 
if our country is ever destroyed it will not 
be by foes from without, but by foes from 
within. The one deadly form of treason is to 
wave the flag but to think more of one’s self 
than of one’s country. That is the treason 
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that today threatens the very perpetuity of 
the Republic. 

Recently a group of U.S. Senators of both 
parties, and of differing religious faiths, met 
at an early morning hour to talk about the 
spiritual resources which must be relied upon 
if America is to come victoriously through 
the present crisis. One of the ominous 
symptoms in the present mood of the Na- 
tion was cited by several of the legisla- 
tors. Several spoke sadly of the flood of 
letters being received, especially from young 
people, asking that life be made as easy and 
safe as possible. In these messages from 
youth the note of personal initiative and 
adventure seemed strangely lacking. 

Recently as the U.S. Senate convened, the 
prayer of the Chaplain contained this pe- 
tition—“‘Cleanse the inner fountains of our 
hearts from all defiling foulness, and from 
the secret sin of pretense. Fit us faithfully 
to protect the Republic from outward ag- 
gression and from the treason of inner 
selfishness.’”” Later on, that same day, one 
outstanding Senator was heard to say to 
another (equally distinguished), “I have 
found myself repeating a phrase of the 
Chaplain’s noontide prayer—the treason of 
selfishness, the treason of selfishness.” Said 
the other, “I’ve been thinking of it, too, for 
that is the treason most to be feared and 
from which our America needs to pray for 
deliverance.” 


Now treason is an ugly word. To betray 
one’s cause, to shatter trust, to contribute 
to defeat, brings down upon the head of the 
offender the disdain and the digust of those 
who can forgive anything but the unpardon- 
able sin of selling out to the enemy. 


But the solemn truth is that one is also 
guilty of high treason who barters the most 
precious thing in the world—care for others— 
selling it to the devil of selfishness. The 
supreme treason is to put one’s own cupidity 
at the center of one’s universe. The most 
pernicious aspect of our modern day with 
its opulent cornucopia of riches in terms 
of gadgets, comforts, and amusements, is 
the attitude of multitudes who are continu- 
ally measuring their lives by the returns and 
rewards made to them by people, by society, 
and by government. It may take the dread 
threat of another world holocaust to change 
the lusty cry, both from those who have 
much and from those who by comparison 
have much less, “give me, give me.” 

Certainly in the present day demands for 
a paternalistic Government we have raised a 
generation who think much more of a bill of 
rights than they do of a bill of responsi- 
bilities. 

As soon as one makes the drive of his life 
to see how much he can get from his coun- 
try, rather than how much he can give to it, 
he commits treason. The goal of a true pa- 
triot is to put a little more into the com- 
mon pool than he takes out. For indivi- 
duals, nations, and civilizations the funda- 


mental law of human life, framed a hundred © 


times by saints and seers, was stated by 


Jesus of Nazareth in words never surpassed: _ 


“If you undertake to save your life in self- 
seeking you will lose it; if you dare lose 
your life for others, you will find it.” The 
most creative conception that can dawn upon 
a human in the midst of the competitive tugs 
of the hurrying years is, “I am here to be 
something, not to acquire something; I am 
here to give, not to get.” 

The penalty for disregarding the principle 
that “to live is to give,” and attempting some 
shortcut to heart’s desire is to reduce one’s 
stature from a potential moral giant, to a 
puny pygmy. 

When an individual life is stretched to 
take in the needs and interests of others 
the personality is not depleted, it is com- 
pleted. The greatest treason to ourselves is 
to deny that in practice. 
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And now let us add to the “treason of 
selfishness” phrase in the Senate prayer this 
petition: “O God, when hot egotistical 
voices are responding in my soul telling me 
that unselfishness does not pay, that love 
is not the law, that altruism is foolishness, 
and that the smart thing to do in life’s swift 
race is to look after No. 1, to get and grab, 
while the getting and grabbing is good, O 
Thou Searcher of Hearts, when such. voices 
are whispering in my own heart, tempting to 
the treason of selfishness, may I hear again 
the tinkle of water being poured into a 
basin, and as in a vision see the Elder Brother 
of All washing his disciples’ feet and going 
forth to change a cross into a throne, as 
losing His life He finds it to the joy of the 


ages.” 





Deserved Honor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, in Ten- 
nessee we have a most outstanding Gov- 
ernor in Gov. Buford Ellington. When 
history is written of the State of Ten- 
nessee in the years to come Gov. Buford 
Ellington’s name will stand out as one of 
the foremost Governors of our State. 

A few days ago in the Dyersburg Daily 
State Gazette there appeared an edi- 
torial which I think is a wonderful trib- 
ute to the Governor. Also there ap- 
peared an editorial in the Gatlinburg 
Press which is an outstanding editorial. 
The editorials follow: 

[From the Daily State Gazette] 


DESERVED HONOR 


Because of his exceptionally strong interest 
in Reelfuot Lake, Gov. Buford Ellington de- 
serves to have the museum and assembly 
hall now being built there bear his name. 

Lake County court has adopted a resolution 
to this end. It is to be hoped that Obion 
County, in which part of the lake lies, Dyer 
County, which gives unlimited support to all 
the activities there, and other west Tennessee 
counties will join Lake in the movement. 

Governor Ellington’s appreciation of the 
recretational facilities of the lake and its 
nationwide attraction as a hunting, fishing 
and vacation spot dates far back before he 
became chief executive of the State. 

His continued practice of visiting and 
hunting at the lake has been instrumental 
in publicizing Reelfoot throughout the re- 
mainder of Tennessee and in other States as 
well. 

For @ long while Reelfoot got very little 
mention and not much notice from State au- 
thorities. Several years ago when national 
sports writers and the editors of vacation 
pages in newspapers and magazines came to 
Tennessee to be taken on a tour of the State’s 
interesting spots for sportsmen, vacationists 
and tourists, Reelfoot Lake was completely 
ignored in arranging an itinerary. 

Reelfoot Lake never has had too much 
attention from State administrations until 
recent periods and more has been done there 
by the State to improve it and to bring it to 
attention of tourists the last few years than 
in the several past decades. 

The museum and assembly hall being built 
on the highway near Edgewater Beach by the 
State will be valuable in attracting tourists 
and conventions. It is sizeable enough to 
accommodate huge crowds and there now are 
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modern motor court facilities in the vicin- 
ity to porvide for large numbers of guests. 

It is a decided contribution to the lake and 
should prove a valuable drawing card for 
Reelfoot. Made possible under Ellington's 
administration, his efforts deserve to be rec- 
ognized by naming of the handsome building 
to honor him. 


[From the Gatlinburg Press] 
StaTe oF Stare Is Goop 


More services, more industry, efficient gov- 
ernment, and no raise in taxes, this was the 
pledge made‘by Buford Ellington when he 
campaigned for the governorship of Ten- 
nessee 2 years ago. Ellington won the elec- 
tion and kept his promises. 

Not only has he trimmed governmental 
waste with his austerity program, not only 
has he spurred Tennessee’s industrial 
growth, not only has he kept other cam- 
paign promises, he has brought to the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Nashville a degree of 
respect and credibility usually not found in 
hard-nosed politicians. Too, he has 
launched an even more aggressive program 
for the next 2 years—the last of his term— 
and promises to do it without increased 
taxes. 

The Governor delivered his annual “state 
of the State” address to the Tennessee Press 
Association in Nashville last Friday. His 
speech was one of a man intent on doing 
a job, not one of oratorical vagueness used 
as a guise to solicit future political support. 
Ellington appears to be bound to do his 
political job right now, political future be 
damned. 

The Governor has the support of the 82d 
legislature, the press, and the people of Ten- 
nessee. So far he has deserved this trust, 
and he appears determined to keep it. 

We think it would be a duty of every Ten- 
nessee citizen to examine and ponder the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his speech: 

“And so we went into a four-phase pro- 
gram (in 1959): 

“1. Wiping away old cobwebs of State gov- 
ernmental structures by a wholesale reor- 
ganization program. 

“2. Adoption of a strong dollar-watching 
budgetary program. 

“3. Terrific emphasis upon efficiency, in- 
cluding no shortcuts on either end of the 8- 
hour workday. 

“4, Vigorous and absolutely impartial col- 
lection of the old taxes, there being no new 
ones or increased ones to collect. 

“Well, it worked. 

“It worked from the very beginning. 

“It worked in 1959 and in 1960, and it put 
us in the position of being able to go before 
the 82d general assembly early this month 
and seek endorsement of a program with the 
same principles for the remaining 2 years of 
this administration. 

“The endorsement was quickly given by 
both branches, and by a vote perhaps with- 
out parallel in the history of State govern- 
ment in Tennessee on the two great issues 
of the general apropriation bill and the edu- 
cation section of it. 

“Whatever fears anyone may have enter- 
tained that the no-new-taxes program would 
falter in midterm not only were dissipated, 
but were replaced by the happy prospect of 
having approximately $44 million more this 
coming biennium to invest in the welfare of 
the people of Tennessee. 

“And that brought us into the billion-dol- 
lar bracket as a State government. 

“Getting into that billion-dollar bracket is 
not all honey and cream. 

“There are some dangers involved. 

“We will have a continuing fight to keep 
from getting too far over into it. 

“We lived well within our previous budget 
because we trimmed the overweight from it. 

“We've got to stay on the same trim finan- 
cial diet during the next 2 years when this 
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billion-dollar belt is buckled around our 
budget. 

“Even though we talked in terms of mil- 
lions and of a billion the dollar-watching 
process is still the key to our successful 
financial management without levying any 
new taxes or increasing any old ones. 

“The industrial development division of 
our department of conservation and com- 
merce was instrumental in adding to the 
assets of our State during 1959 and 1960: 318 
new plants, 373 plant expansions, 3,750 new 
jobs. The investment for plant construction 
and expansion totaled nearly $344 million. 
The new jobs should bring to Tennessee 
more than $104 million in new personal in- 
come per year. 

“These are some of the things which we can 
lok forward to during the next 2 years: 

Two more years of tremendous progress in 
our industrial development program. 

“The State’s first million-dollar-a-year for- 
estry program, enabling us to obtain the 
fullest possible advantage of a magnificent 
natural resource. 

“A million dollar State park improvement 
program, providing more pleasures for our 
home folks and greater attractions for our 
visitors. 

“A renovation of modernization of our de- 
partment of correction, including: 

“1. The State’s initial effort in a juvenile 
forestry camp program. 

“2. A new security building which will 
house 200 hardened criminals and permit 
more effective rehabilitation of other prison- 
ers. 

“3. New standards and new pay scales for 
guards at our three adult prisons. 

“4, Expansion of the juvenile probation 
system. 

“5. Creation of badly needed adult proba- 
tion system. 

“In education, two major accomplishments 
are provided during the next 2 years: 

“1. Pay raises of $300 in new money for the 
State’s teachers. 

“2. Arecord outlay for capital expansion in 
our institutions of higher education. 

“Certainly it’s an ambitious program. 

“Certainly the goals are high. 

“But they can be and will be met within 
our balanced budget. 

“To accomplish this, we will rely on three 
principal factors which have served us in 
good stead during the first 2 years of this 
administration. These three factors will con- 
tinue to be of prime importance. 

“They are: Vigorous and impartial tax col- 
lection; continued industrial growth; and a 
continued firm hand on the operation of the 
State government and a sharp eye on the 
pocketbook.” 

Governor, we’re with you. 





The National Wool Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Wool Act of 1954 is to expire on March 
31, 1962, and, therefore, should be before 
the Congress during the current session 
for extension. Today I introduced a bill 
which would make permanent the act, 
because time and again this act has 
proved itself to be a sound program 
which has worked well for the sheep in- 
dustry and the consumer. 
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As you are aware, the 1954 Wool Act 
is self-financing, with 70 percent of the 
wool duty revenues used to pay the costs 
of supports to producers. The Wool Act 
does not tend to unbalance our foreign 
trade markets, and it allows domestic 


wool to go to the market, rather than . 


into Government storage, as was the case 
before its enactment in 1954. 

Prior to enactment of this legislation, 
wool stockpiles were built up under for- 
mer loan programs. The sheep industry, 
as a result, faced grave problems in mar- 
keting. However, the Wool Act enabled 
reduction and elimination of these Gov- 
ernment stockpiles, while at the same 
time, wool production was able to in- 
crease to the benefit of the industry and 
consumers alike. 

It is also important to the industry 
that consideration of the National Wool 
Act be made as early as possible to en- 
able growers to plan ahead and obtain 
financing for their operations in 1962 and 
future years. 





Tales of the Old Hometown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my favorite columns in the weekly news- 
papers of my district is ‘Tales of the 
Old Hometown,” which appears in the 
Cass Lake Times, of Cass Lake, Minn. 
While the columns are unsigned, we sus- 
pect them to be the work of the editor, 
Grant Utley. 

His stories of earlier days in Cass Lake 
have some of the flavor of modern par- 
ables, and, like all parables, there is a 
moral, if we look for it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his column of February 2, 1961: 

TALES OF THE OLD HOMETOWN 


An AP dispatch in the daily papers report- 
ed that “Government surplus foods will be 
distributed to needy Indians.” This recalls 
the days of the Roosevelt administration 
when this same thing was done. To old 
pioneer families whose members were raised 
on salt pork and-flour and green tea, very 
little else waS needed or wanted. But the 
surplus foods included among other things 
a carload of grapefruit. These were dis- 
tributed among the Indians, some of whom 
lived back in the brush and hadn’t heard of 
citrus fruits and the need of vitamin C. 
One old Indian came to town, and when 
offered another sack of grapefruit declined 
the offer with “meguetch” but “kahwin.” 
When asked why he didn’t like the fruit, 
he explained that his wife had boiled the 
grapefruit for 4 hours, and still the fruit 
was not fit to eat. Then a carload of mutton 
was brought in, and every Indian family 
was given as much mutton as it wanted— 
but most of them preferred beef or snow- 
shoe rabbit. The mutton became hard to 
give away. The director of the commissary, 
an Indian, was desperate. The weather was 
warming up, and he was afraid that he was 
going to have a load of spoiled mutton on 
his hands if he could not get some one 
to eat it. in town was a Scotch-Swede, who 
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had been raised on mutton and oatmeal and 
who liked it. When he saw the Indians car- 
rying away free sheep meat, his mind wan- 
dered back to his youth, and his mouth wa- 
tered for a dinner of mutton. Not being 
an Indian he did not know what to do, so 
he approached the director of the commis- 
sary and asked him if there was any way 
to get one of those choice sheep carcasses he 
was giving away. The Indian looked him 
over, and shook his head. “Kahwin,” he said. 
“Against law to give white man sheep”— 
then he whispered, “take two or three when 
Iturn my back. I got to get rid of this 
mutton some way. Indians won’t eat it.” 








Symposium by the Federation of the 
Italian-American Democratic Organ- 
izations of the State of New York, Inc., 
on the Subject of Immigration 
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HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14, 1961, the Federation of the 
Italian-American Democratic Organiza- 
tions of the State of New York, Inc., held 
a symposium at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, on the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. About 75 representa- 
tives of various organizations interested 
in the immigration laws participated in 
the symposium. Speakers were Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives; Mario T. Noto, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service; and 
Dominick F. Rinaldi, Assistant Deputy 
District Director in New York, of the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. After the speeches, there was a 
stimulating question and answer period 
in which many knotty problems were 
discussed and uncertain legislative posi- 
tions clafified. Valuable suggestions 
were made by the audience which proved 
fruitful to the participants and the 
panelists rendered a stimulating account, 
not only of the provisions of the im- 
migration law, but the administrative 
handling of discretionary relief cases and 
the processing of specialist applications 
under first preference status: 

As the chairman of the conference, I 
uttered a few preliminary remarks, acted 
as the moderator, and expressed the 
gratitude of the federation for the con- 
tributions of the panelists and the par- 
ticipation by the interested organiza- 
tions. The following is a summary of the 
remarks made by Congressman CELLER 
and the addresses delivered by Mr. Noto 
and Mr. Rinaldi, and my own prelimi- 
nary statement. I believe that the dis- 
cussions will prove informative and en- 
lightening to those interested in our 
immigration laws: 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 

In the name of the Federation of Italian- 

American Democratic Organizations of the 
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State of New York, we welcome you to this 
symposium. 

This morning we are to discuss a subject 
which not only vitally affects 250,000 human 
beings who can come to these shores each 
year, but also has psychological, economic, 
and social effects upon the free and op- 
pressed world. Traditionally our country 
has been the home of the brave, the land 
of the free, and a haven for the homeless 
tempest tossed. Emma Lazarus captured the 
spirit of the hospitality of America when 
she penned the stirring words about our 
Statue of Liberty, and I quote: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddied 
masses yearning to be free 
The refuse of your teeming shores 
Send these, the homeless tempest tossed to 
me 
I lift my lamp besides the golden door.” 


As we embark in the sixties and the new 
frontiers, as the new administration pre- 
pares to take office, we have high hopes and 
great expectations. Our President-elect has 
demonstrated by word, oral, and written, 
that he is cognizant of our Nation’s back- 
ground and strength, that he is sensitive 
to the harshness and inequities of the im- 
migration law and its administration, that 
he is keenly aware of the drives to liberalize 
our immigration law, and that he is ready to 
give leadership for quick remedial action. 

President-elect Kennedy in a letter to me 
has approved programs which will (1) re- 
unite families, (2) give refuge to displaced 
peoples, (3) reallocate unused quotas, and 
(4) update the quota base from 1920 to 1950. 
We love him for his promises and we will 
thank him for his deeds. 

However, we gather here today not to 
criticize the law or to praise the President- 
elect. We come here today to analyze, to 
consider, to hear an explanation of the law 
and its administration, to discuss, to resolve, 
and to choose a choice of action. 

In the words of Woodrow Wilson, we see 
the bad with the good, the debased and 
decadent with the sound and vital. Our 
duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, 
to correct the evil without impairing the 
good, to purify and humanize our immigra- 
tion law without weakening or destroying 
it. We desire to know, to discuss, and to 
resolve. 

We have men here on our panel today 
who are the leaders of thought and action. 
Despite their failure to attend Harvard Uni- 
versity, they have quick, incisive, and bril- 
liant minds. Our first speaker is one who 
lives the spirit of Emma Lazarus, who con- 
stantly tries to keep the flame of liberty 
burning bright, who is the dean of the New 
York congressional delegation, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, a great 
American, and a _ greater humanitarian, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 

CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER URGES MaJor 

REVISIONS IN IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 

Act 


Until and unless we remove the obsolete 
principle of immigration based upon national! 
origin from our immigration law, the United 
States cannot lay claim to having kept faith 
with its own traditions. The theory of na- 
tional origins, upon which the allotments of 
immigration quotas is based, was developed 
in the early part of the 20th century when, 
following World War I, this country dug its 
head into the sands of isolationalism with 
its xenophobic fear of aliens who were not 
of Anglo-Saxon stock. Northern Europe was 
favored over southern Europe; the Nordic 
races above the Slavic and Mediterranean 
peoples. 

Yet, the fact is that the whole pattern 

»of the national origins fabric has been 
shredded since the 1924 act. By enactment 
of special refugee legislation, by the enact- 
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ment of special nonquota legislation relat- 
ing to the principle of the reuniting of fam- 
ilies, and by nonquota immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere, the national origins 
theory has lost all practical meaning. Why, 
then, retain it on the books? It stands as an 
indictment not only as against American 
tradition but also American logic. Special 
legislation for refugees, escapees, spouses, 
etc., came from such countries as Italy, Spain, 
Poiand, Czechoslovakia, all countries whose 
quotas, under the law, are severely restricted. 
We note, too, that much immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere, particularly from 
Canada, is not of Nordic origin. Many people 
who fied persecution in the last 20 years 
have settled in Canada, Brazil, Argentina and 
their children, as native-born citizens in the 
Western Hemisphere, entered the United 
States without regard to quota allotments. 
Mexicans have entered in large numbers as 
have Puerto Ricans. 

I maintain, therefore, that the national 
origins theory has become a useless but fes- 
tering appendix in the body politic of all 
countries. It, therefore, makes much more 
sense to eliminate the national origins theory 
and make our laws consistent with our own 
national interest. This could be accom- 
plished by basing our immigration allot- 
ments on: 

1. Self-need (admission of tailors when 
tailors are in shortage; admission of skilled 
workers when particular skills are required). 

2. On the principle of reunification of 
families. 

8. On humanitarianism, particularly in the 
area of refugees and escapees. 

4. New seed immigration that will revital- 
ize and bring adventurous blood into the 
United States. 

Based on such standards, we could serve 

ourselves and the world in a much more log- 
ical manner. 
“ Genius springs up everywhere and under a 
common sense policy of immigration, a con- 
temporary Christopher Columbus or Marco 
Polo of Italian origin, or Einstein of Austrian 
origin, or a Pablo Casal or Cervantes of Span- 
ish origin could not face the barriers faced 
today. . 

There are other necessary revisions such as 
the elimination of differences between native 
born and naturalized citizens. We need also 
the imposition of a statute of limitations so 
that a person cannot be deported for an act 
committed years before enactment of the 
1952 act. In my estimation, this is an ex 
post facto provision and thus antagonistic to 
our conception of American jurisprudence. 
Appress By Mario T. Noto, Assistant Com- 

MISSIONER, U.S. IMMIGRATION AND NaTu- 

RALIZATION SERVICE, BEFORE CONFERENCE ON 

IMMIGRATION SPONSORED BY FEDERATION OF 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZA- 

TIONS OF THE STATE OF NEw YorkK, INC. 


Never before in the history of our national 
existence has it been so important to focus 
the image of the American peoples upon the 
rest of the world. In this we examine what 
manner and quality of men and women are 
we. 

We are a people and land if immigrants. 
Our national character today and our place 
as leader in the community of nations is a 
story of growth and development. This has 
been the product of the multinationals who 
migrated here. The amalgamation of this 
foreign blood has given this Nation strength, 
wisdom, and courage. In return for their 
acceptance to this land, the immigrants and 
their children have rewarded it with their 
contributions to government, science, cul- 
ture, and countless other avenues of human 
endeavor. 

Because of the blessings bestowed upon 
this country, it has been and shall be always. 
the world’s leading provider of opportunity. 
And more than any other place in the 
world, hundreds of thousands of people each 
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year seek to enter here to adopt this land as 
home for themselves and their children. 

The immigration policies of the United 
States are intrinsically integrated with the 
social and economic development of the 
Nation. The varying fluctuations of world 
conditions of necessity influence the formu- 
lation or revision of our national policies. 
The rapid geographical and governmental 
changes occurring on this globe cannot be 
overlooked. 

The basic national policy on immigration 
was pronounced by President-elect John F. 
Kennedy, who on October 8, 1960, replied to 
an inquiry from the Honorable ALFRED E. 
SANTANGELO that “the men and women who 
have come here from abroad have built 
America into the greatest country in the 
world. If America is to move ahead, we will 
have to draw on the skills of men and 
women of other nations, just as we have in 
the past. And if our country is to be the 
leader of democracy in the world, our immi- 
gration policies should conform more fully 
to the principles of equal justice on which 
our country was founded.” 

Congressional enactment will ultimately 
express the will of the people. What specific 
proposals will be made by the executive 
branch to the Congress must await the ad- 
vocacies of the President-elect and his ad- 
ministration. 

Looking backward, during the past Con- 
gresses, numerous proposals have been spon- 
sored for legislation. Time does not permit 
their statement here. However, the enact- 
ments are few. 

In the last Congress a number of immi- 
gration and nationality bills pending were 
left uncompleted. Among the laws enacted 
were the refugee bill sponsored by Congress- 
man FRANCIS WALTER, of Pennsylvania, and 
the extension of the Mexican Farm Labor 
Act to December 31, 1961, sponsored by Con- 
gressman B. F. Sisx, of California. The 
refugee bill became law on July 14, 1960. It 
provides for the parole into the United States 
of refugee-escapees who are under the man- 
date of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for refugees and who fied their coun- 
try because of persecution on account of 
race, religion or political opinion and can 
no longer return there. One of the signifi- 
cant proposals left uncompleted was the 
judicial review bill which would limit the 
court reviews of deportation cases. This 
bill has been left pending in prior Con- 
gresses also. It is designed to avoid the 
numerous court reviews instituted by an 
alien to be deported solely for the purpose 
of delaying and frustrating the Government’s 
mandate. In effect, it would require that 
judicial action for review of the administra- 
tive process be started in the district where 
the deportation hearing was held or where 
the alien resides. It would provide a-single 
method of review of deportation orders for 
aliens not in custody. that is, by a petition 
for review in the appropriate court of ap- 
peals. Aliens in custody pursuant to a 
warrant of deportation would obtain review 
solely in habeas corpus proceedings. A de- 
portation order would not be reviewed until 
all administrative remedies are exhausted. 
Exclusion orders would be reviewable only 
by habeas corpus. Administrative findings 
of fact would be conclusive if supported by 
reasonable, substantial, and probative evi- 
dence. 

In the short period during which the 87th 
Congress has been in session, already numer- 
ous bills have been introduced. Among 
these are provisions which would revise the 
quota system and the distribution of quo- 
tas; revise classes of preferences within 
specified quotas; admit certain escapees and 
refugees to the United States; add the waiver 
of tuberculosis to permanent law permit- 
ting the admission of certain afflicted aliens; 
restore illegality as a ground for cancella- 
tion of naturalization; amend the Immigra- 
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tion and Nationality Act by specifying that 
the burden of proof in cancellation cases 
shall be upon the Government to prove its 
case by a preponderance of evidence; and the 
reunion of close family members by grant 
of nonquota status. 

As the session of Congress continues, other 
proposals will be submitted. Needless to 
say, on each of these issues, there are pros 
and cons. What changes are in store in 
the future are subject to conjecture. One 
thing is certain, that when the wisdom and 
judgment of our executive and legislative 
branches are combined together, the outcome 
will be just and expressive of our national 
will. 


REMARKS BEFORE THE FEDERATION OF THE 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK BY DomI- 
NICK F. RINALDI 


President of the federation, Hon. ALFRED 
E. SANTANGELO, Congressman CELLER, mem- 
bers of the panel, ladies and gentlemen, 
Congressman SANTANGELO asked me to 
speak today on some of my experiences in 
Europe and to provide some information as 
to quotas under the immigration laws. 

In 1952 Congress passed the Immigration 
and Nationality Act which is the basic law 
governing immigration and naturalization. 

You are all familiar with the quota sys- 
tem under which there are limits placed on 
the number of immigrants that may come 
to the United States. In addition thereto 
other immigrants, too, may come to the 
United States regardless of the quota al- 
lotted to that particular country. Such im- 
migrants, known as nonquota immigrants, 
include, among others, spouses and children 
of U.S. citizens. From time to time special 
legislation has been passed to make certain 
categories of quota immigrants nonquota 
immigrants. 

In the fiscal year 1959, 97,657 quota immi- 
grants were admitted to the United States 
and, exclusive of natives of the western 
hemisphere, approximately the same num- 
ber were admitted as nonquota immigrants. 
From Italy, which I know you are interested 
in, there were admitted 16,261 immigrants, 
of which 5,871 were quota immigrants and 
10,380 were nonquota immigrants. 

Although a person is registered under the 
quota or has been accorded nonquota status, 
this does not mean that he may automatically 
come to the United States. In addition 
to quota restrictions, the individual must 
not be of a class which renders him inad- 
missible to the United States. The Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act enumerates 
some 31 classes who are not eligible to re- 
ceive a visa or be admitted to the United 
States. These deal primarily with sub- 
versive, criminal, immoral or narcotic 
classes. The law provides that a person who 
admits the commission of or is convicted of 
a crime involving moral turpitude prior to 
entry is excludable from admission to the 
United States. Experience in administering 
the law demonstrated that in certain cases 
this was not just and created undue hard- 
ship. The hardship involved was primarily 
the separation of families. Many cases in- 
volved a wife in the United States whose 
husband had to remain in a foreign country. 
He could not be admitted to the United 
States because many years back he had 
been convicted of a crime involving moral 
turpitude but, say for the past 15 or 20 
years, had not been convicted of a crime and 
has led an exemplary life. The only relief 
that was available to such an individual was 
to have a private bill introduced and passed 
in Congress on his behalf. 

Recognizing the need for remedial legisla- 
tion, Congress passed a law on September 
11, 1957, which is known as the act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957. This law provides, among 
other things, that where a person had been 
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convicted of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude and was excludable from the United 
States because of this, an application could 
be filed with the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service to waive this ground of ex- 
cludability, and the Attorney General, in the 
exercise of discretion, could waive such ex- 
cludability, provided the applicant had a 
spouse, child, or parent who was either a 
citizen of the United States or a legal resi- 
dent alien, and the exclusion of such alien 
would cause an extremé and unusual hard- 
ship to said spouse, child, or parent in the 
United States. 

As officer in charge in Rome, Italy, it was 
my duty to adjudicate these cases as to those 
applicants residing in Italy, Malta, Spain, 
Portugal, and Africa. In some of these cases 
what rendered the individual excludable from 
the United States involved nothing more 
than the stealing of firewood by a person to 
heat his home. Of course, there were others 
who had engaged in a course of criminal con- 
duct and who had never been rehabilitated. 
These cases, of course, were adjudicated 
accordingly. 

Other types of cases handled were of peo- 
ple who were excludable from the United 
States because at one time or another they 
had engaged in prostitution. World War II 
and the stationing of military forces overseas 
increased the incidence of prostitution. 
Many a young girl, because of economic con- 
ditions, engaged in this practice for some 
limited time and then fell in love with and 
married a member of our military forces and 
became a good and faithful wife and mother. 
However, under the law, she is excludable 
because she had engaged in prostitution, in 
spite of the fact that subsequent to marriage 
she led an exemplary life It is obvious that 
in these cases undue hardship would have 
resulted in not permitting the wife to join 
her husband when his military duty overseas 
was completed. A waiver of excludability, 
where warranted, was granted in this type 
of case. 

As most of you are aware, it was and is 
difficult for childless couples to adopt chil- 
dren in the United States. The demand is 
greater than the supply. However, in Eu- 
rope it is the reverse. The supply is greater 
than the demand. An adopted child born 
in a country in which the quota is not over- 
subscribed does not present any problem. 
Prior to September 11, 1957, adopted chil- 
dren born in oversubscribed quota countries 
could not enter the United States except 
under the fourth preference of the quota, 
which preference was and is usually heavily 
oversubscribed, even though such children 
had been adopted by citizens of the United 
States. The Immigration and Nationality 
Act was amended on September 11, 1957, to 
provide that a child who was adopted while 
under the age of 14 and who had resided with 
the adoptive parents for 2 years and was in 
their legal custody for 2 years after the adop- 
tion would be granted nonquota status. 
This, of course, has a very limited applica- 
tion, and, in order to meet these conditions, 
the US. citizen adoptive parents in 
effect had to travel abroad, go through the 
lengthy process of adoption, and then re- 
main there for 2 years with the child in order 
to qualify. This amendment to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act is of a. perma- 
nent nature. 

In addition thereto Congress, by the same 
act, provided for special nonquota visas to 
eligible orphans who were adopted or were 
to be adopted by U.S. citizens. An eligible 
orphan is defined as a child under 14 years 
of age who has no parents by reason of death 
or desertion, or who has one parent by rea- 
son of death or desertion of the other parent, 
and the remaining parent is incapable of 
supporting the child. Needless to say, the 
orphanages in these various countries are 
full of these children. 


The law entrusted the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service with the duty to see 
that no frauds were involved in such cases 
and, further, that the interests of both the 
child and the adoptive parents were safe- 
guarded. 

As to members of the military forces and 
their wives, not much of a problem was 
presented. In most instances, they had seen 
the children and, in fact, the children had 
been released in their custody by an orphan- 
age, and they were rearing the children in 
their home as their very own. However in 
many instances a U.S. citizen couple adopted 
children by proxy or were anxious to have 
such children come to the United States to 
be adopted without ever having seen the 
children and with no knowledge of the 
mental or physical condition of such chil- 
dren. Sometimes these couples dealt with a 
reliable social voluntary agency but, in many 
instances, did not. 

Our office overseas in determining whether 
the child was eligible for this speical non- 
quota visa, in some instances discovered that 
the child had a physical or mental condition 
of which the couple here in the United States 
had no knowledge. Although these condi- 
tions sometimes were not of a nature to 
render the child excludable on medical 
grounds, these conditions were brought to 
the attention of the adoptive parents so that 
they could have a complete history of the 
child. In some instances, mothers signed 
releases not knowing that they had irrevo- 
cably released the child for emigration and 
adoption. This occurred in several instances 
where some unscrupulous individuals repre- 
sented to the mothers that by signing such 
document the children could emigrate to the 
United States, without advising them that 
they were giving up all parental rights and 
duties as to the children. This law relating 
to eligible orphans expires June 30, 1961. 

Another part of our work overseas was to 
determine the validity of claims of many 
that they were custom tailors. The Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act provides that 
under the quota, first preference, up to 50 
percent of the quota, be made available to 
immigrants whose services are determined 
by the Attorney General to be needed ur- 
gently in the United States because of high 
education, technical training, specialized 
experience or exceptional ability. A survey 
determined that custom tailors on men’s 
clothing were in this category. In view of 
the fact that the quota for Italy is heavily 
oversubscribed, many attempted to qualify 
as tailors in order to obtain first preference 
status even though they were not tailors. As 
a result of our investigation it developed that 
more than 25 percent were not tailors or did 
not have the required experience as tailors. 
Many were farmers or barbers who had never 
held a needle in their hands. Yet they were 
able to obtain documents to the effect that 
they were tailors who had practiced the 
trade for more than 5 years. It was neces- 
sary to weed out these individuals because 
of the fact that they were using up the quota 
at the expense of those who primarily were 
the spouses of resident aliens residing in the 
United States. The spouse of a resident alien 
residing in the United States is eligible for 
a third preference and as a result the waiting 
period for the spouse or child of a resident 


alien to come to the United States was being 


increased more and more. 

The foregoing activities, I believe, are of 
interest to you. Of course our activities were 
not limited to these. We provided service 
to the public by approving visa petitions to 
accord second, third, and fourth preference 
status right on the spot, extending reentry 
permits to those who for legitimate reasons 
could not return to the United States before 
the validity of their reentry permits expired, 
and other matters too numerous to enu- 
merate. 
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Results of the Expansion of the House 
Committee on Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Spenaker, in a 
recent newspaper interview, I said that 
one of the things to be aware of in our re- 
cent vote to enlarge the House Commit- 
tee on Rules was that the committee 
could report legislation to the floor under 
a closed rule which, in effect, would pre- 
vent this body from exercising its full 
will on that legislation. 

I also said that if the House of Repre- 
sentatives was prohibited from voting its 
will under the old, conservative commit- 
tee, then it likewise could be prohibited, 
under the new liberal committee setup, 
from fashioning a bill to the complete 
satisfaction of the majority of this body. 


Much this same line of thought oc- 
curred to a newspaper editor in my dis- 
trict, the editor of the Fremont (Nebr.) 
Guide and Tribune. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this editorial in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp: 

[From the Fremont Guide and Tribune, 
Feb. 1, 1961] 


RuLes Group Moves, EXTREME To EXTREME 


No lack of controversy is likely during 
Washington’s next few months. Expanding 
of the House Rules Committée by 217 to 212 
vote opened the door. Many of President 
Kennedy’s programs will go to the floor with 
little difficulty now. 

The seriousness of the vote which broke 
the conservative coalition’s control on flow 
of bills is in the extent of limitation which 
can be put on measures as they pass through 
committee. 

The Rules Committee determines the terms 
of debate. It decides what bills are to be 
voted upon and how voting is to take place. 
These were facts not as well pubiicized as 
statements that the committee had for years 
blocked liberal legislation. 

Predictions as Kennedy moved into the 
White House were that he would not try to 
influence congressional action as much as 
had been anticipated immediately after elec- 
tion. Many had presumed that he would 
count on his Senate and House experience of 
14 years to direct personally the course of 
favored legislation. Actions immediately 
preceding the vote on the House Rules Com- 
mittee vote indicated that he probably is do- 
ing so and post-election predictions were 
more accurate than words issued since. 

Sources close to the President reported he 
had been in touch at the 11th hour by tele- 
phone with strategists in Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN’s corner. White House pressure was 
generally recognized as being present. One 
southern Democrat, Hr, of North Carolina, 
didn’t give the source but hinted at the pres- 
sure when he said Monday he was “shocked 
and amazed” at a hint from the Interior De- 
partment that a project planned for his dis- 
trict might not be built. 

Less than a week ago, Kennedy was asked 
his views on the part he should play in the 
effort to expand the House Rules Committee. 
He answer, in part, “* * * The responsibility 
rests with the Members of the House, I 
would not attempt in any way to infringe 
upon that responsibility. I will give my view 
as an interested citizen.” 


Seana ct a re 
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How much he held to this approach on the 

eve of the important vote is a question. An- 

nouncement as the showdown’s zero hour ap- 
proached was that the President believed his 
own-prestige in the eyes of the world and 
his ability to deal effectively with Khru- 
shchev might be reduced if Raysurn’s Rules 

Committee expansion plans were rejected. 
The President set the stage a day before 

the postponed vote was taken. His state of 
the Union message was depressing. Persons 
who watched his delivery commented at its 
conclusion that things are in an awful mess. 
While Monday dawned a beautiful day and 
normal, gloom had spread over even mid- 
westerners by midafternoon. Depressed 
areas, which had been scattered before, 
spread to encompass the entire Nation. If 
there was a cheerful note it was lost. One 
got the idea there is little to save; that build- 
ing a nation from scratch with utmost haste 
is imperative. 

At one point Kennedy said, “Laying aside 
all alarmist talk and panicky solutions, let 
us put that knotty problem in its proper 
perspective.” But nowhere in the address 
could one have gotten the idea that the 
speaker himself had laid aside alarmist talk 
and panicky solutions. 

How much the state of the Union message 
influenced the 429 voting on Rules Commit- 
tee expansion Tuesday afternoon cannot be 
determined. But the speech laid the ground- 
work for crash programs, expedited legisla- 
tion and, as Senate GOP leader Everett M. 
Dirksen described it “ill-digested stuff.” 
The path of legislation without considera- 
tion, spending without receiving was point- 
ed to as the only one leading out of the maze. 

The House by Tuesday’s vote not only 
broke, with some merit, the conservative 
committee’s oligarchical control, but it gave 
the now liberal committee authority to send 
bills to the floor under closed rule. Under 
this provision, debate is limited and amend- 
ments prohibited. If the House was pro- 
hibited from voting its will under the con- 
servative committee, it is likewise prohibited 
under the liberal committee from fashion- 
ing a bill to a pattern wanted by a ma- 
jority of the House. 

If there was a bright spot in the week’s 
first 2 days it was that Tuesday’s vote was 
close. It indicated the House has a chance 
to revive, that it can become more than a 
rubberstamp. There is hope the small num- 
ber required to slow or halt some radical 
crash programs can survive the patronage 
threat. 


The next few months will not be dull. 


Madera, Pa., Post Office Completes 100 
Years of Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 


Madera post office in Clearfield County, . 


Pa., was established January 31, 1861, 
and will observe its 100th anniversary in 
conjunction with the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the community which is 
scheduled for the period July 2 through 
July 8. July 5 has been designated as 
“Post Office Centennial Day.” 


The following article appearing in the 
January 31, 1961, issue of the Clearfield 
(Pa.) Progress gives a brief history of 
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the Madera post office and of the 

community : 

BIRTHDAY WILL BE CELEBRATED LATER—POST 
OFrrice aT Mapera Is 100 Years OLD Topay 


MapEera.—The Madera post office is 100 
years old today—though its centennial will 
not be observed until this summer during 
the town’s sesquicentennial. 

The Madera post office was established 
January 31, 1861, by Charles J. Pusey in what 
was known as Puseyville, now a part of 
Madera. Madera, originally Alexander’s 
FPording, was settled in 1809 by William B. 
Alexander, Sr., whose large family lived here 
for 50 years prior to the arrival of Charles 
J. Pusey. 

Mr. Pusey arrived in 1859, built a dam, saw 

1, and grist mill at the ford. The settle- 
ment of mill workers, clustered around the 
Pusey home on the west bank of Clearfield 
Creek, was known as Puseyville. Mr. Pusey’s 
wife, Ruth A. Atkins, selected the name 
Madera as a tribute to a very close friend 
of her brother, who was in the iron business 
at Pottsville. 

In 1862 Robert Alexander, son of William 
B. Alexander, laid out a town on the east 
bank of Clearfield Creek directly opposite 
Puseyville and named it Alexandersburg. 
This is now the main business section of 
Madera. The name Alexandersburg was not 
accepted by the people and only appeared 
on the original deeds. Charles J. Pusey left 
Puseyville in 1862 and the new postmaster, 
James G. Derby, moved the post office across 
the bridge to the new town. 

The trend to abolish private post offices 
and change the name to suit the town worked 
the opposite here. The name Madera was s0 
popular that it gradually became recognized 
as the official name of the town, although 
Puseyville and Alexander’s Fording con- 
tinued in use as late as 1868. < 

To commemorate the 150th anniversary of 
the pioneer settling of Madera, and the 100th 
anniversary of the post office, the Madera 
Lions Club will sponsor a sesquicentennial 
celebration July 2 through July 8. Wednes- 
day, July 5, will be Post Office Centennial 
Day, honoring Charles J. Pusey, the first 
postmaster. A special cacheted envelope 
has been designed for the occasion, featur- 
ing a picture of Mr. Pusey and will be is- 
sued that day. 

Stamped and serviced, they are 15 cents 
each or 2 for 25 cents. Orders may be 
sent to Calvin J. Pusey. Covers may also be 
purchased in the post office lobby that day. 


Use of Foreign Currencies for Business 
Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most successful and promising re- 
sults of all our programs for the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties is the use of a part of the foreign 
currencies received from the sale of 
these commodities for business expan- 
sion and the development of trade in 
U.S. agricultural commodities in the 
countries where the currencies originate. 

The basis of this program is an amend- 
ment to Public Law 480 which originat- 
ed in the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and was adopted as a part of the 
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law in August 1957. This amendment 
provides that not more than 25 percent 
of the foreign currency proceeds of sales 
of surplus agricultural commodities shall 
be set aside for loans to private industry. 
The program is administered by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Loans may be made 
to U.S. firms and their affiliates for busi- 
ness development and trade expansion 
in the countries where the currencies 
originate, and to foreign firms without 
US. affiliation for the purpose of ex- 
panding markets abroad for U.S. agricul- 
tural products. 

Through the end of the calendar year 
1960, the Bank has made 144 such loans 
totaling $83.8 million in the dollar value 
of foreign currency. The loans have 
gone to assist the development of such 
businesses as milk reconstituting and 
distribution plants, pharmaceutical 
plants, textile mills, grain storage facili- 
ties, bakeries, and many other useful 
projects. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of this program is the loaning of 
these funds for the building of low-cost 
housing to be sold to residents of the 
foreign countries involved. One of the 
most pressing needs of the majority of 
the countries participating in this pro- 
gram is for housing and I note with in- 
terest and approval the statement of the 
Export-Import Bank in the letter which 
I am inserting herewith in the REcorp, 
that the Bank is giving increasing at- 
tention to the possibility of using a sub- 
stantial part of these funds for hous- 
ing development. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting for the information of 
Members, a letter from Mr. Samuel C. 
Waugh, president of the Export-Import 
Bank, discussing the program in some 
detail, a press release summarizing the 
program to date, and a list of the loans 
made from March 18, 1960—the date of 
the last previous report—through De- 
cember 31, 1960: 

ExPortT-IMPporRT BANK 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1961. 
Hon. H. D. Coo.Ley, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: As of possible 
interest and use to you, there is enclosed 
a copy of press release No. 710, dated January 
17, 1961, which summarizes the Bank’s ac- 
tivities through December 31, 1960, under 
section 104(e) of Public Law 480. 

From the beginning of the program in 
August 1957 to December 31, 1960, the Bank 
authorized 144 credits in the currencies of 
18 countries and in an amount equivalent 
to $83.8 million. 

On a calendar-year basis, these statistics 
show a marked increase in the value of 
credits authorized in 1960, as compared to 
1959, while the number of credits authorized 
remained approximately the same in the 
2 years. This increase in value reflected the 
relatively large size of Indian rupee credits 
authorized in 1960. For example, of the 9 
Indian rupee credits authorized, in an 
amount equivalent to $23.2 million, one, in 
favor of a Firestone affiliate, amounted to 
the equivalent of some $8.3 million; affiliates 
of two U.S. companies, Goodyear and Parsons 
& Whittemore, obtained credits equivalent 
to $4.7 million and $4.2 million, respectively; 
and a credit equivalent to $2.1 million was 
authorized to assist in financing a Kaiser 
aluminum project. 
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Taste A—Ezimbank: Credits authorized 
under sec. 104(e) of Public Law 480 








1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1957-60 

Numer. 2550 .0.08 cds 43 50 51 144 
Amount (in 

ES ae $20.9 |$20.8 |$42.1 $83. 8 








Of the 144 credits authorized through De- 
cember 1959, 120 were on behalf of U.S. firms 
or their affiliates, and 24 were in favor of 
foreign firms without U.S. affiliation. 

As you know, the latter, of which 12 were 
in Israel and 5 in Korea, represent Bank 
financing of projects that contribute to ex- 
panding markets abroad for U.S. agricultural 
commodities. Ten of these credits, all in 
Israel, will be used to assist in financing the 
expansion of storage facilities which will be 
able to handle imports of U.S. grains; six of 
the credits should result in increased sales 
of U.S. cotton. Other projects financed in- 
volve imports of a number of different US. 
agricultural commodities, including malt 
and hops, soybeans, cottonseed and linseed 
oil, and tallow. 

Table B indicates that there was a sig- 
nificant increase in 1960 in loans authorized 
on behalf of firms without U.S. affiliation. 
Whereas such firms received but 4 credits in 
1958 and 5 in 1959, they obtained 15 credits 
in 1960. 


TaBLeE B—Ezimbank: Number of credits 
authorized in favor of firms without U.S. 
affiliation 














1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1957-60 

| Sandie 1} 1 

1 1 2 

2 6 12 

1 4 | 5 

es 1 

te es 1 

ONS rs cond Lr he OR Se | 1 | 1 
WO iin deka ated eden nesenlen ome 1 1 
Te 4 24 





The Bank was pleased to note this increase 
in credits on behalf of these foreign firms, 
not only because of the obvious implications 
for exports of U.S. agricultural products, 
but also because such local participation in 
the program should assist in overcoming for- 
eign government reluctance to accept the 
Cooley program and approve loans in favor 
of U.S. companies and affiliates. It is inter- 
esting to note that in Israel, where half of 
these credits have been authorized, the 
Israeli Government has shown considerable 
interest in seeing that the program be uti- 
lized to assist in financing the development 
of the agricultural sector of their economy. 

In addition to the 24 credits already men- 
tioned as contributing to exports of US. 
agricultural products, the Bank has also au- 
thorized 9 credits in favor of US. firms or 
affiliates for projects using such US. agricul- 
tural commodities as dried milk, raw cotton, 
corn, and oils. 

The 120 credits authorized on behalf of 
U.S. firms and affiliates through December 
1960 represent Bank financing of wide range 
of manufacturing operations. In addition, 
projects financed have included a bottling 
operation by a Pepsi-Cola affiliate in Egypt; 
hotels in Colombia, Israel, and Pakistan; pe- 
troleum distribution facilities in Finland, 
Greece, and Israel; and a housing project in 
Peru. Nineteen credits will assist in financ- 
ing pharmaceutical plants in 11 different 
countries. 

In the Bank’s opinion, one of the most in- 
teresting developments to occur during the 
past year has been the implementation of a 
housing credit authorized in Peruvian soles 
in 1959 in favor of Hogares Peruanos, S.A., 
an affiliate of a U.S. company, Builders, Inc., 
Wichita, Kans. The latter is owned by Wil- 
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lard Garvey and other members of the Garvey 
family of Wichita. 

The Bank views the Cooley program as an 
excellent means for financing housing proj- 
ects. Although several of the earlier ap- 
proaches made to the Bank for assistance in 
home financing were vague, particularly with 
regard to overall financing plans, the Bank 
was able to work out the financing of a proj- 
ect with Hogares Peruanos. 

The success of this initial credit has been 
gratifying. Total equity amounts to 42 per- 
cent, and the credit is guaranteed by Banco 
Continental, Lima, Peru. The latter’s rights 
include that of approving (1) all purchases 
of land, (2) the building plans, and (3) the 
individual purchasers of the homes. Banco 
Continental has also participated in the ad- 
vertising and selling of the homes. 

Mr. Willard Garvey recently visited the 
Bank to show pictures of his project (a 
number of homes already have been sold), 
and stated his appreciation of the way the 
Bank set up the credit. He indicated that 
the mechanics of the credit had actually 
protected his interest in the project. Mr. 
Garvey advised he was preparing an applica- 
tion for a project in India on the same basis 
as his credit in Peru. 

As a result of publicity given to the Peru- 
vian credit in U.S. trade magazines, the Bank 
has received more than 100 queries concern- 
ing the availability of foreign currency 
funds for housing projects. To date, how- 
ever, the Bank -has not received a single 
application as the result of these inquiries. 
It is believed this is a reflection of the fact 
that most U.S. homebuilders have had lit- 
tle building experience abroad, especially in 
those countries where the Bank currently 
has funds available. 

As of December 31, 1960, active applica- 
tions of all kinds numbered 176 and 
amounted to the equivalent of $141.4 mil- 
lion. Because of reports that there may be 
some commodity movement to Argentina in 
coming months under the largely unused 
June 1959 agreement with that country, the 
Bank continues to consider as active 46 ap- 
plications in an amount of $51.9 million in 
Argentine pesos. Active applications also 
include 17 in India and 13 in Colombia in 
amounts equivalent to $29.8 million and 
$12.3 million, respectively. 

The Bank.is no longer accepting applica- 
tions for loans in Argentina, France, Italy, 
Korea, Mexico, the Philippines, or Uruguay. 
In these countries and in Colombia, funds 
are either fully committed or are consider- 
ably less than amounts requested in existing 
applications. 

The average percentage set aside for Cooley 
funds in Public Law 480 agreements signed 
during 1960 is well below 25 percent. This 
reflects the fact that large agreements were 
negotiated with Brazil, Chile, Poland, Spain, 
and Yugoslavia, in which no provision was 
made for 104(e) loan funds. In all these 
cases, political considerations were advanced 
by other agencies concerned as grounds for 
not including section 104(e) loan funds in 
these sales agreements. In addition, an 
agreement with Korea provided but 4 per- 
cent, while the $1.2 billion Indian agreement 
and supplements provided but 5 percent, as 
did supplementary agreements with Iran and 
Indonesia. 

Although funds were not obtained under 
the $28.9 million Chilean program signed in 
November, the Bank did receive 25 percent, 
or some $900,000 in Chilean escudos, in an 
agreement signed with Chile in June 1960. 
We have, however, already been approached 
by a number of manufacturers and by a pros- 
pective borrower for a large housing project. 
As a result, the program in Chile will shortly 
be closed. 

The Brazilian agreement of December 31, 
1956, which was scheduled to expire on June 
30, 1959, was extended in September 1959 
through June 30, 1960. On December 9, 
1960, this agreement was again extended, this 
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time for 6 months ending December 31, 1960, 
and on December 29, 1960, the agreement was 
again extended until May 31, 1961, and in- 
creased by $34.5 million. As you know, there 
is a large and long demonstrated demand for 
loan funds in Brazil. 

Earlier in the year, the Bank sent a fact- 
finding mission to visit Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, Taiwan, and Korea. Its report high- 
lights the difficulties involved in generalizing 
about the program. Where relatively few 
U.S. business firms exist and where condi- 
tions are not conducive to any large influx 
of such firms or their affiliates, as in Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, Taiwan, or Korea, the demand 
for funds was and is expected to be limited. 
The reaction of Embassy officials to the pro- 
gram varied greatly from country to country, 
as did the interest of foreign governments. 
However, this mission attempted to contact 
as many U.S. businessmen as possible in 
these countries, and there was a general 
appreciation of the fact that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was attempting to do something 
concrete for U.S. business abroad. In addi- 
tion, during the past year, members of the 
Bank’s staff visited Greece, Israel, Italy, Peru, 
and Turkey to discuss operations of the pro- 
gram with representatives of the American 
Embassies and foreign governments con- 
cerned, and to discuss applications with 
applicants and borrowers. These visits also 
provided an opportunity to observe the use 
of the credits in these countries. 

In closing, I believe the program has 
operated successfully. To the extent local 
currencies may be substituted for dollar 
outfiows, this program will contribute to 
lessening pressures on U.S. gold reserves. In 
my opinion, this latter point emphasizes the 
great urgency for making section 104(e) loan 
funds available in such countries as Brazil, 
where so many U.S. firms are currently 
operating. 

There are attached tables which list those 
countries whose currencies are currently 
available for loans, as well as those credits 
authorized and the Public Law 480 sales 
agreements negotiated since we last wrote 
you in March 1960. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL C. WAUGH, 
President. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
a U.S. Government agency, announced today 
that from the beginning of the program to 
December 31, 1960, it had authorized 144 
credits in 18 countries in an amount equiva- 
lent to approximately $84 million under the 
so-called Cooley amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 480), as amended. 

In making this announcement, Eximbank 
President Samuel C, Waugh stated that 24 of 
the credits authorized were to foreign firms 
without U.S. affiliation, for purposes which 
contributed directly to increasing U.S. ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities. The re- 
maining 120 credits were to U.S. business 
firms, or their affiliates, for business develop- 
ment abroad. 

Enacted in August 1957, the Cooley amend- 
ment to section 104(e) of Public Law 480 
provides that not more than 25 percent of 
the foreign currency proceeds of sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities shall be 
set aside for loans by Eximbank to private 
industry. Eximbank may lend these funds to 
U.S. firms and their affiliates for business 
development and trade expansion in the 
countries whose currencies are being lent. 
Foreign firms without US. affiliation are 
restricted to loans which will result in ex- 
panding markets abroad for U.S. agricul- 
tural products. 

The law precludes Eximbank from financ- 
ing projects which will result in exports 
to the United States in competition with 
products of U.S. origin or for the manufac- 
ture or production of commodities “to he 
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marketed in competition with U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities or the products thereof.” 

The loans are repayable in the currencies 
borrowed. Interest rates are similar to 
those charged for comparable loans in the 
countries concerned. The loans must be 
mutually agreeable to Eximbank and the 
government of each country concerned. 

Commenting on loans authorized, Mr. 
Waugh pointed out that loan proceeds have 
assisted in financing the local currency costs 
of many different activities. In addition to 
manufacturing operations, projects financed 
include grain storage operations, housing, 
hotels, and petroleum distribution facilities. 
Mr. Waugh also stated that only 20 of the 
loans have been for the equivalent of $1 
million or more. 

The Bank now has uncommitted foreign 
currency funds equivalent to about $133 mil- 
lion. This amount may be increased to as 
much as $255 million when sales are com- 
pleted under existing sales agreements. 
Currencies and amounts presently available 
or expected for loans are as follows (in mil- 
lions of foreign currency units) : 


TABLE I.—Sec. 104(e) credits authorized, Mar. 18, 1960-—Dec. 31, 1960 
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Maxi- |- 
mum | Avail- 
Country Currency poten-| able 

tiall now ! 

avail- 

able ! 
IR tice antic wigel Rupee. ......- 23.7 17.2 
RE Se aiid wciate Escudo-___...-- Wie Linscusteintes 
China (Taiwan) -_.-.--. New Taiwan} 230.1 116.0 

dollar. 

aca ees 5.2 1.3 
WON Ss) So ncsed Markka...-.._- 560. 4 253. 1 
RD os neces Drachma..-._-- 73.5 8.8 
ERE Krona._...-..- 15.3 15.3 
cs ain acide osacnsaese! Rupee........|- 634.1 252. 8 
| a Pa Rupiah... .--- 604. 5 379.1 
BN Sis Cec cnnieetness NON nepost. Se tS asa. 
OES. citennttindnainii ONG. canons 6.8 4.6 
IN sa sicchiaeitinitssciaeed i eee 178. 1 158. 2 
Eos oo aniccamenase ME cnndingemns BEKO Bane eae 
ON 5 oe BA ee 82.5 81.8 
UAR, Egypt--.------- | ee 12.8 7.0 
Bs ONO ween ccnkhe gant nacsnaied ; 16.5 5.8 
Ne een Pete... 5... 174.9 48.9 


1 Excludes funds already committed for authorized 
credits, proposed credits, and administrative expenses, 
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Of the $133 million in foreign currencies 
presently available for lending purposes, Mr. 


Waugh said that $54 million are in Indian 
rupees, $34 million in Pakistani rupees, and 
$16 million in Egyptian pounds. , 

Fximbank is no longer accepting applica- 
tions for loans in Argentina, France, Italy, 
Korea, Mexico, Philippines, or Uruguay. In 
these countries, and in Colombia, funds are 
either fully committed or are considerably 
less than amounts requested in existing ap- 
plications. 

There are no forms for making application 
for these loans; it is only necessary for ap- 
plicants to submit letters of application. 

Applications may be submitted either di- 
rectly to the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, 811 Vermont Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. or to the U.S. Embassy in the coun- 
try concerned. A detailed statement of the 
information required of applicants may be 
obtained from the Eximbank upon request. 


Amount in 


















Country Borrower U.S. affiliate thousands 
- of dollars 
equivalent 
China (Taiwan)....| Standard Vacuum Oil Co_............-- eh es |, RRR See. | $63 
Formost Dairies (Taiwan), Ltd......... | Foremost Dairies, California. ..........- 75 
Dah Hua Industrial Factory_..........- None (Expands the market for U.S. 150 
soybeans.) 
Cyanamid Taiwan Corp-_..........-..-- | American Cyanamid Co., New York__-_| 475 
WemeE eR ui. .cncénce Empresa Electrica del Ecuador, Inc----- | American & Foreign Power Co., Inc- - --| 227 
RNG. é.cctadneste Singer Sewing Machine Co-_-_-.......---- U5. Grim, NOW BOPK....2 she oon wcce 156 
SDD ctenstinnimwendh Piraiki-Patraiki Industrie de Coton, 8.A_| None. ee the market for U.S. 500 
cotton. 
Procter & Gamble, Hellas, 8.A.........- | Procter & Gamble Co., Ohio_._...-....-! 50 
dahil cicttniconsl Ex-Cell-O India Private, Ltd._.........| Ex-Cell-O Corp., Michigan. -.-.-........-| 22 
Premier Tyres Limited_-.............-- | Dayton Rubber Co., Ohio._.....------- 634 
Seshasayee Paper & Board Co., Ltd-_.... Parsons & Wittemore, Inc., New York--| 4, 235 
— Laboratories (India) Private, | American Cyanamid Co., New York-.--- 5s 
std. 
icine iinciechicngs United Saran Plastic Corp., Ltd_-.....- sy Plastics Products Co., Mary- 67 
Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd__.....- General Tire & Rubber Co., Ohio.....- 55 
Near East International Financial & | Herman Hollander, Inc., New York... -- 250 
Trust Co., Ltd. 
“Rassco” Rural & Suburban Settle- | Rassco Financial Corp., New York- ---- 556 
ment Co., Ltd. 
TRI oo Sn OS Ses None. (Expands the market for U.S. 169 
y wheat.) 
“Jsasbest” Israel Asbestos-Cement In- | A group of U.S. businessmen, Florida_-- 1,111 
dustries, Ltd. 
“Binet” Jerusalem Chemical Indus- | National Plastics Products Co., Mary- 36 
tries, Ltd. land. 
Hadarom Flour Mills, Ltd_...........-- None. (Expands the market for U.S. 194 
grains.) 
Mishkei. Hamifratz Central Agricul- |.--.-- ID sci se danke ecet on ae aneEt 833 
tural Cooperative, Ltd. 
Silos & Warehouse, Ltd.................|.---- iersacecienicobatin ps stim emia ie Minis Seakesstain 189 
Electrochemical Industries (Frutarom), Se Industries, 1, 667 
td. ne. 0. 
“Shemen” Israel Oil Industry, Ltd..... None. (Expands the market for U.S. 300 
soybean meal.) 
Dan Hotel Corp. ...------..-----.------| A group of U.S. businessmen, Florida._-. 1, 389 
a ie ce RES MS Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pennsyl- 725 
vania, 
MRE x. cncvabicns Hai Tai Industrial Co., Ltd_-..........- Sane. (Expands the market for U.S. 154 
our.) 
Aekyung Fats & Oils Processing Co., | None. (Expands the market for U.S. 338 
Ltd. tallow.) 
Lucky Chemical Co.....................]----- TD xin nctuinnciiicnntaaaibitmnebane 420 
Pakistan: .........- Intercontinental Hotels Corp_._.........| U.S. firm. New York-..-............... 989 
Philippines__......- oe eS OS ED ences ae Home Products Corp., New 163 
ork. 
Argo Refining Co., Inc.................. Corn Products Co., New York.......... 651 
TORRY san cinctban ti Turkiye Yag ve Mamulati, A.S_........| None. a the market for U.S. 500 
cottonseed and soybean oils.) 
U.A.R.—Egypt....| National Bottling Co. of Egypt, 8.A.E_.| Pepsi-Cola Co., New York.............. 787 
Weaey 2 i International Harvester Co. of Uruguay, | International Harvester Co., Illinois... - 219 
Armco SD Ne Te ae Armco International Corp., Ohio........ 438 
8.A. Fabrica Uruguaya de Alpargatas...| None. on the market for U.S. 526 
cotton. 
Industrializadora de Mais, 8.A_......... Corn Products Co., New York....... wants 438 





Purpose 








Working capital to expand distribution of petroleum 
products. 

Working capital. 

Working capital and expansion of vegetable oll mill. 


Pharmaceutical and animal feed supplement plant. 
Expansion of power distribution facilities. 

Working capital for Helsinki branch. 

Working capital for a textile mill. 


Working capital. 

Facilities for the manufacture of machine tools and 
automotive parts. 

Working capital. 

Paper and board mill. 

Facilities for the production of antibiotics. 

Facilities for the production of zinc oxide. 


Expansion of a rubber products factory. 
Construction of centers for small industry. 


Construction .of centers for small industry and a cos- 
mietics factory. 
Expansion of a macaroni factory. 
Expansion of an ashestos-cement products factory. 
Facilities for the manufacture of plastics. 
Grain storage facilities. 
| Do. 
Do. 
Facilities for the manufacture of caustic soda and 
chlorine. 
Facilities for the storage of soybean meal. 
2. of. hotels in Tel Aviv, Herzliya, and 
aifa. 
Facilities for the manufacture of electrical equipment. 
Bakery. 
Facilities for the manufacture of soap. 
Do. 
Construction of a hotel in Karachi. 
Facilities for the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. 


Facilities for the manufacture of cassava starch, 
Expansion of a vegetable oil and soap plant. 


— and expansion of a soft drink bottling 

ant. 

Ohtice and warehouse facilities and working capital. 

Facilities and working capital for steel sheet galvaniz- 
ing and wire factory. 

Expansion of a textile mill. 


Expansion of a corn processing plant. 
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Can America Maintain Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, I would like to 
insert an address by the Honorable 
Nelson S. Dilworth, former State senator 
of California. This address won for him 
the George Washington Honor Medal 
Award from the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge. I feel that it is a most 
timely address in view of the present 
world situation: 

CaN AMERICA MAINTAIN PEACE? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your gra- 
cious words of welcome and to you, President 
Cunningham, may I express my sincere ap- 
preciation for the outstanding leadership 
of your organization in clarifying the obliga- 
tions of citizenship in a free, popular form 
of government and also your accomplish- 
ments in meeting these obligations. 

I am sure that you all fully realize that 
a government, whether good or bad, is made 


up of people, men and women of varying: 


standards and motives. Our illustrious 
first President of this Republic often stated 
in substance and I think in words, “Govern- 
ment is a dangerous servant and a terrible 
master.” What words could be more true 
or more applicable to our situation today. 
Shall we keep our Government as a servant 
of the people, doing their will, or allow 
cunning and malevolent conspirators to 
seize control and make of our free institu- 
tions an instrument for the exercise of their 
dictatorial will. This is not an idle thought. 
It has happened to a score of republics in 
your lifetime and mine. Shall it also hap- 
pen to us—to you and to me, to your chil- 
dren and to mine? The answer is for us 
to give. 

Centuries ago in the English Parliament, 
Sir Edmund Burke declared, “For evil men 
to succeed it is only necessary that good men 
do nothing.” Perhaps others voiced that 
sentiment in earlier years in forums unre- 
corded. It was true then and it is true now. 
For evil men to seize our Government and 
with it our liberties and freedom, it is only 
necessary that our official leaders do nothing. 

For the world Communist conspiracy to 
take over and enslave Americans by means of 
control of our American Government it is 
only necessary that freedom-loving American 
officials in public office do nothing to oppose 
them. Our Governmental leaders must re- 
sist the Socialist front of the Communist 
conspiracy, or we will be engulfed as others 
have been. 

The freedom-loving President of Czecho- 
slovakia was not removed from office when 
the Communists seized the Republic. The 
freedom-loving majority in the Parliament 
was not immediately replaced. They were 
just intimidated into doing nothing to hinder 
the Communist organization at work. They 
thought, perhaps, that they could compro- 
mise, or coexist with Communists in political 
activity. -las, how tragic a mistake. 
America also can fall into the Communist 
tyranny while hating it. 

The last step in Czechoslovakia that sealed 
the doom of freedom and the end of the 
Republic was when the newspapers refused 
to continue printing the facts developed 
by the parliamentary commissions exposing 
the organizational methods of the Commu- 
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nist conspiracy to terrorize non-Communists 
into submission. The Communists boasted 
that they would make the non-Communists 
destroy the Republic and they did. The 
long sharp blade that drew the life-blood 
of freedom from the heart of Czechoslovakia 
was the stupid participation by non-Com- 
munists in organizations directed and con- 
trolled by concealed Communists. The 
Communist Party was only the handle of 
the blade and the rough hand on the handle 
was that of the politburo in the Kremlin. 

It is only prudence to consider the fate 
that has befallen other free governments: 
The czars of Russia in the evolution of time 
and progress finally granted to the Russian 
people a parliament, a duma, in the year 
1905. Progressively the elected representa- 
tives of the people accomplished faltering 
but well directed steps toward freedom. In 
the military debacle of 1917 with disaster 
at the fighting front a harsh reality, the 
duma set up a republic to be rid of the 
incompetent hereditary rulers. Political 
freedoms were declared and political prison- 
ers released from jail. Revolutionary fugi- 
tives in foreign lands were permitted to 
return. 

As the new republican leaders rallied their 
armies to defend their native homeland they 
allowed opposition parties to organize and 
even to arm themselves in the name of 
liberty. In only a few months, as the repub- 
lic’s leaders and soldiers, faced the foreign 
invader, they were stabbed in the back at 
St. Petersburg by the organized Socialist 
Party of Nicolai Lenin, a returned Socialist 
fugitive. Under Lenin’s orders a mob of 
revolutionary conspirators, rifles in hand, 
rushed into the duma and made prisoners 
of the elected representatives of the Russian 
people. Arsenals and supply trains were 
raided for arms that should have been in the 
hands of the armies defending Russia from 
attack, and before the armies at the fighting 
front could turn about and deal with the 
enemy at home, the homeland had fallen 
into the bloody hands of Lenin’s well-dis- 
ciplined party. And what party was it? It 
was the Socialist Party. Lenin was a Social- 
ist. As a Socialist he came to power, but to 
force his socialism on an unwilling people 
he had to have a secret police system under a 
released bank robber from the Caucasus. 
Socialism was made compulsory and extended 
to the daily details of personal life. It re- 
quired punishment and terrorism for en- 
forcement on such a scale that no ordinary 
court system could cope with the volume of 
resistance. Compulsory socialism, known as 
communism, cannot be made effective with- 
out arbitrary police power to individuals or 
groups and liquidate them. 

The socialism of Lenin was but a high 
sounding name to screen a tyranny and 
oppression never realized under the worst of 
the czars. And it all happened so quickly, 
so unexpectedly. It happened in days, even 
in hours. The transition from freedom to 
Slavery is quick, like passing through a door. 
The return trip from slavery to freedom 
takes whole generations, yes, centuries of 
sacrificial struggle by the noblest and best 
youth of the land. All the accomplishments 
of the Russian people in hundreds of years of 
struggles for freedom were swept away in 
minutes as Lenin’s rifle-bearing revolution- 
ary Socialists rushed into the duma and made 
prisoners of the freely elected representatives 
of the Russian people. Nothing remained to 
stop Stalin from displacing Lenin and setting 
up rule by violence. Not only can socialism 
never provide peace, but socialism requires 
violence and tyranny to exist. 

South and west of Russia across the conti- 
nent of Europe, Lenin and Stalin were copied. 
A conspiracy was organized within a country 
enjoying constitutional freedom under the 
nominal leadership of an indulgent and pop- 
ular king. Benito Mussolini was allowed 
to organize to use force by the tolerant gov- 
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ernment. He marched on Rome and rather 
than shed Italian blood the government al- 
lowed him to take over. And who was he? 
He was the leader of the Socialist Party of 
Italy. It is true that he copied the emblem 
of the Caesars, the bundle of sticks and 
battleax called fasces, and became known as 
a fascist, but he built his organization out of 
the Socialist Party on Socialist theories. 

Faced with popular dissent and reluctance, 
he too turned to secret police and bathed 
Italy in the blood of her own sons and 
daughters. The indolent Italian citizen con- 
tent to leave the government to others paid 
a thousandfold in labor, blood, and tears 
under the Socialist dictatorship for his 
apathy during his years of freedom. Yes, 
and in the loss of his sons in the rash mili- 
tary adventures of the dictatorship, the 
Italian father’s aged head was brought low 
to an unhappy and lonely grave. All be- 
cause they neglected to make the sacrifice 
of time and effort to preserve their free 
institutions when they had them. 

Freedom will not operate itself. It must 
be defended. It is but a chance to achieve 
liberty for ourselves. We must accept the 
responsibility and labor to operate our popu- 
lar government or become slaves. May I re- 
peat that for evil men to succeed it is only 
necessary for good men to do nothing. 
Socialism in Italy could not provide peace 
but plunged the country into reckless foreign 
wars and maintained murderous, decimating 
strife in the homeland. 

By the time that the people of Italy were 
ground under socialism’s iron heel, a man 
with a cropped mustache reached for the 
leadership of the Socialist Party in Germany. 
With inflammatory speeches and promised 
glories for Germany, he bound to his will the 
Socialist organization. The German Repub- 
lic was tolerant, The leaders were hesitant. 
Their currency was valueless. Adolf Hitler 
was allowed to organize with military _ 
methods. 

As a Socialist he came to power by election. 
To carry out his Socialist decrees in the face 
of rising resistance of the German people, 
Hitler, too, had to organize a gestapo and se- 
cret police, yes, and huge crematories and 
charnel houses to liquidate and dispose of 
millions of his own countrymen, and coun- 
trywomen. By the chance of history this So- 
cialist dictator came into political command 
of the German General Staff, the world’s 
greatest war machine, and plunged the whole 
world into the mass carnage of World War 
II. This was Hitler’s method of suppressing 
the German people’s discontent under so- 
cialism. Enforced socialism cannot keep 
peace but leads inevitably to war. 

And what shall I say of the German peo- 
ple who neglected to keep their constitu- 
tional Republic and voluntarily chose a 
fuhrer. In exchange for their freedom they 
got poverty, destructions of homes and loss 
of livelihood, wounds without number, death 
and a national and racial condemnation 
and dishonor on the unchangeable pages of 
history. All this was because they would 
not accept the friendly duties and respon- 
sibilities‘ of free popular government under 
the Reich. 

From these examples, and I could give 
others, I think it is clearly evident that 
compulsory socialism, or call it cummu- 
nism, it’s the same thing, holds no promise 
for peace or for any advancement of human 
welfare. Marx called it socialism; Lenin 
called it socialism, Stalin called it socialism, 
Khrushchev calls it socialism, and socialism 
it really it. Under its rule government is 
a terrible master, indeed. And why should 
America adopt it piecemeal, a little at a 
time? Careless officials thrust on us various 
types of socialism. It aggrandizes their 


. power. It multiplies their control of af- 


fairs and control of people. If we allow 
these officials to put one thin layer of so- 
cialism on top of another, they will soon 
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be our masters, and we will be prisoners in 
the land we failed to protect and save. So- 
cialism on the installment plan is just as 
tyrannical as any other socialism. 

Socialism is never practiced voluntarily by 
all people. It has to be enforced. Enforced 
socialism is communism. To enforce social- 
ism in the common, everyday acts of life of 
the people, a secret police and dictatorship 
are required. The police state inevitably 
develops into terrorism and destroys every 
trace of freedom. It becomes the terrible 
master that President Washington warned 
us to beware of. But the father of our coun- 
try also said the government could be a 
servant, even if a dangerous servant. 

The critical turning point of whether gov- 
ernment is a master or a servant is this, 
“have controls been established so that the 
people may control the men and women into 
whose hands power is delivered.” And we 
must remember that one government has as 
much power as another, the power of life and 
death is wielded by every government. In 
our America let’s look at some of the con- 
trols that have been firmly established to 
hold in check any rash and adventurous 
official who may come to temporary power. 

What has our American Constitution en- 
abled the American people to accomplish 
toward realizing in government the ideals 
of the great Declaration of Independence— 
ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

First we have accomplished freedom of life. 
We have established effective curbs on the 
police and military forces of our country. 
The citizen cannot be placed in jeopardy for 
life or liberty by the police or even by any 
judge without the voluntary waiver of the 
right to a jury trial. Every citizen may 
count on this security. The people have 
withheld from government officials and re- 
served to themselves in the form of juries the 
right to judge the innocence or guilt of their 
own neighbors. Americans have established 
thé greatest consideration and fairness to- 
ward those accused of wrongdoing ever 
known to exist in this world. Even for petty 
offenses the citizen accused can demand a 
trial by a citizen jury of his peers within 
the jurisdiction of the alleged offense. This 
vital feature of American liberty is not 
equaled in other governments. 

Other great powers are withheld from our 
Government officials by the people. Leaders 
of the National Government are powerless to 
alter the Constitution if they are faithful to 
their solemn oaths'to uphold and defend it. 
Only by referring proposed amendments to 
the elected legislatures of the States or to 
elected conventions can amendments be 
affected. 

The history of liberty the world around 
has been the story of resistance by the peo- 
ple to the encroachments of their own gov- 
ernment. No matter how well intentioned, 
human beings in public office, some of them 
at least, tend to expand their power and en- 
large their activity. In no other country 
have the people more safeguards, more weap- 
ons to strengthen their resistance by -peace- 
ful means to such trespass of the liberties as 
rave been reserved to the people by the 
Constitution. 

In the Constitution itself there are num- 
berless checks and balances to safeguard our 
people against arbitrary caprice in official 
acts. Congressional action is subject to 
Presidential veto. The veto may be over- 
ridden by a two-thirds vote in each House 
of Congress. The President must obey the 
laws duly enacted and must uphold the 
Constitution. If he fails, Congress by the 
process of impeachment may remove him 
from office. The President may not touch 
a single dollar in the Treasury without an 
appropriation by Congress. The powerful 
House of Representatives is required to come 
before the people for election or removal 
every 2 years. 


In 170 years no one has successfully sub- 
verted our constitutional processes and today 
our Government is the oldest national gov- 
ernment in the world without major change 
in its basic institutions. 

Another check or balance on the Presi- 
dential power is that the most important 
appointments made by the President are 
subject to the approval and consent of the 
Senate. Thus the important policy deci- 
sions of the American Government are for 
the most part the result of concerted action 
of several or even many Officials. 

Historically the last word in the defense of 
the Constitution has been the prerogative of 
the judiciary with the final resort being the 
Supreme Court. Acts of Congress or acts by 
any Official may be challenged in the courts 
by any citizen and if the courts find that 
they are in conflict with the Constitution, 
the governmental act is void. So we have a 
government of laws made by many rather 
than one Official and all subject to the scru- 
tiny of the courts as to their conformity with 
the Constitution. The security of the Amer- 
ican citizen in his constitutional rights ts 
our Nation’s most outstanding and unique 
political accomplishment. Comparable 
rights in the economic field are enjoyed by 
the people of America as a result of their 
active participation in governmental activity 
and their use of the political safeguards so 
that in America, government is in fact a 
servant of the people. 

Our Government being under the control 
of the people, should bring about a signifi- 
cant and unique policy in relations with 
other countries. It certainly has. Although 
America. has become the greatest military, 
naval, and aerial power on the earth, we 
hold and rule no conquered land. Along our 
farflung land frontiers our neighbors dwell 
peacefully and unafraid without forts or de- 
fenses of any kind. The American Constitu- 
tion is the greatest peace document ever pro- 
duced by men. Our weaker neighbors pay us 
not tribute but dwell secure under our pro- 
tection from the greed of conquest by totali- 
tarian countries. The flow of wealth is not 
from the weak to this powerful Nation but 
from us to the weak and underdeveloped 
countries. All this is in response to the will 
of the American people as freely expressed in 
elections. In American elections, there is 
always another name, or place for one, on the 
ballot to confront our official leaders when 
they go back to the people for extension of 
their tenure of office. There is always com- 
petition for election to office or the oppor- 
tunity for competition. Competition in 
elections is another word for freedom. 

There is also competition for business suc- 
cess. In the interest of the public, compe- 
tition is regulated to insure honesty and 
fairness but there is little socialistic govern- 
mental dictation. This competition in busi- 
ness for public favor and- demand is very 
real and keen. The public is the umpire and 
the banker is the scorekeeper. Everytime 
you buy a General Motors car you make 
that corporation more prosperous. When 
you buy Texaco gas you promote the growth 
ot that company. You have your choice. 
You may buy Chevron or Shell gas. That 
manufacturer will grow. You may buy 
Chrysler or American Motors. You choose. 
Competition, the American way, gives you 
your free choice. Competition lets you the 
people, decide what you want. Competition 
greatly expands American liberty and is an- 
other word for freedom. It is what has 
made America the wonderland of the world. 

In the American competitive economic 
field there have developed many instances 
of voluntary cooperation that are highly 
beneficial to the public and to the parties 
participating. These must never be con- 
fused with the politically compulsory social- 
ism that has been so tragically destructive 
abroad. 

Competition exists all around us in the 
world of nature, between the grasses in our 
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lawn and the trees in our forest, between 
the wild animal life for survival, yes and 
even among birds for life itself. Competi- 
tion is natural in this world and our politi- 
cal life, competition is the means by which 
we give the people their choice, their con- 
trol of government as a servant and not as 
@ master. 

Our Constitution guarantees no results. 
It is primarily a rule of the game, a means 
of fairly determining the will of the people. 
Our Constitution will not work itself. We 
can no more have liberty and peace without 
effort than we can have bread without toil 
and labor. Our Constitution is entirely in 
language of opportunity, a chance for the 
ambitious to achieve for the people of 
America. 

Today the way to survival in American 
national official position is to serve the cause 
of peace among the peoples of the world. 
This being competition between the most 
able and powerful leaders of America is the 
hope of humanity the world around to es- 
cape the unavoidable trend to war of the 
socialist dictatorships. While foreign dicta- 
tors compete for power, American leaders 
compete to make peace more secure and to 
banish fear and want from the firesides of 
the world. I can best describe it as the 
Golden Rule put into practice by our Nation 
in international affairs. We are trying to 
do unto others as we would that they would 
do unto us. 

I have tried to show how the Constitution 
of the United States requires competition for 
positions of leadership in the American Gov- 
ernment and uses this competition as the 
means by which the people, with their choice 
of candidates, exercise their control over the 
policy of the American Government and re- 
strain the overambitious should they come 
to power. This control by the people over 
their officials in Government not only renders 
civil war unnecessary and preserves peace at 
home, but in effect selects leaders for our 
Government who seek peace in relations with 
other peoples and other nations. Our 
leaders do this because it strengthens their 
positions in the political competition for 
continued return to official position by the 
people at elections. This is a true and de- 
pendable type of peace that is based solidly 
on the will of the American people. 


The wise forefathers who framed our Con- 
stitution understood this point clearly. 
They wrote a provision in the Constitution 
that the Federal Government must 
guarantee a republican form of government 
to each State. In other words should a State 
become a dictatorship or a monarchy, the 
United States must step in and restore a re- 
public. The architects of our Constitution 
understood clearly that we cannot have a 
partnership with dictators and maintain 
freedom. 


The least successful phases of government 
in the American Republic are those munici- 
palitics that fall under the power of a politi- 
cal boss. This happens too often, but the 
point I want to observe is that, whenever a 
boss gets control of a city political machine, 
he inevitably corrupts the State government. 
We cannot permit dictators or bosses within 
the framework of our free institutions with- 
out great harm to our Government and to 
the people. Neither can we safely go into 
partnership with foreign dictators in a world 
government. We are but one-fifteenth of 
the population of the world, and we have 
1 vote in 77 in the Assembly of the United 
Nations. Conferences with other nations 
and cooperation for specific goals, yes; but 
surrender of our Army and Navy to foreign 
control and yield to aliens at the head of 
world government the power of taxation and 
the regulation of immigration to this free 
land of ours, never. Any such step would 
end all freedom. 

Our unique political and economic insti- 
tutions have enabled the American people 
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to produce one-third the wealth and goods 


of the world. We cannot, we dare not sub- 
jugate our people and our accomplishments 
to the control of representatives of the 
backward peoples, representatives who dom- 
inate and oppress their own lands. If it is 
necessary, to fight Communist infiltration 
in Lebanon, why not in America? If it is 
necessary to fight Communists in Quemoy 
and Matsu, why not resist and expose them 
in America now, while yet we can? 

But you ask me, how is America going 
to stop the Communist world conspiracy 
short of war? Students of history believe 
Hitler could have been stopped if the na- 
tions had realistically faced up to his an- 
nounced intentions in time. 

And what are the Communist intentions? 
They have been proclaimed countless times 
by books, speeches, pamphlets, radio and 
periodicals. They are driving for a world 
dictatorship. A dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat they say, meaning dictatorship by 
the power-mad, self-appointed conspirators 
in the Kremlin. The Communist official 
who in person directed the slaughter of 15 
million blond, freedom-loving Ukrainian 
peasant men, women and children has pub- 
licly boasted speaking to the American peo- 
ple that “some day we will bury you.” 

It is probably true that the majority of 
the Russian people want peace. Most com- 
mon people do. But have they the power 
to keep the leaders of their dictatorship 
within peaceful objectives? 

Only Khrushchev and the Politburo can 
put names on the Russian election ballots. 
The peace-loving people are not permitted to 
place the name of a candidate of their own 
for govermental office on the ballot, beside 
the Communist Party names. 

The greatest assurance of world peace that 
I can think of would be for the Russian 
people to obtain this right to place their own 
candidates’ names on their election ballots 
and then have a secret vote in an election 
where they were free to vote as they chose 
without fear of Khrushchev’s secret police 
and terrorism. 

I know of no other way to restrain Khru- 
shchev’s insane lust for world power and 
domination. 

And how shall we stand against Khru- 
shchev’s intent to bury us? First by 
truthful and honest national policy with a 
helpful friendly hand extended to all other 
national leaders who exhibit good will and 
who value freedom among men. 

Second by a national and popular return 
to trust in Almighty God and His commands 
of righteous living and devotion to service 
of our fellow men. National and ecclesias- 
tical recognition of God is good but not 
enough. It must be a widespread and heart- 
felt turning to God and His Bible by our 
God-fearing people individually, by families, 
and communities as well as in churches and 
religious groups. We must preserve our 
faith as a people and as a nation in the 
Almighty God, our Creator. No other de- 
fense against communism is as powerful and 
as universal in effect. 

Then having taken our stand on truth 
and goodwill and acknowledging our de- 
pendence on God, we must be strong, strong 
militarily, strong economically, strong in the 
spirit of service to others, strong in our faith 
in God. 

We must rekindle the fires of patriotism 
and service in the hearts of our youth, 
out adults, and our aged. There isa duty for 
all. I warn you that patriotism, like every- 
thing else, has to be taught and to be 
taught effectively it has to permeate all of 
our schoolbooks and it has to be lived sin- 
cerely by both parent and teacher. 

I cannot think of a nation worthy of the 
name but which has been built on the 
patriotism of its people, particularly its 


young people. I can name many nations 
that have been quickly pillaged and de- 
stroyed when their people lost the ideals 
of patriotism and service to their country. 
When the youth of any land refuse to offer 
themselves freely in the service of their 
country the tragic end of that nation has- 
tens on apace. Gray heads can provide the 
best shock troops in the cold war of the 
forum and printed page against the propa- 
ganda of socialism and dictatorship which 
seeks to discredit competition and freedom. 
All our adults of the middle years can be 
loyal in word and deed. Their social and 
cultural organizations can assist as agencies 
for patriotism and service to our ~ountry. 

We must be strong in research and science 
and safeguard our new knowledge with 
great care that our discoveries do not enable 
our enemy to harm our land and our people. 

For their own protection it is imperative 
that our youth in schools and colleges select 
the serious hard courses in science, mathe- 
matics and languages. The empty seats in 
these classes should be filled up by volun- 
teers for service to America, service in peace 


as well as war. Many are demonstrating . 


great ability and perseverance in these fields, 
but they are too few in number. Our in- 
stitutions of national defense are unable to 
secure enough scientifically trained recruits 
to modernize our defenses fast enough. This 
is the only road to peace. Superior knowl- 
edge and skills. More advanced research 
carefully guarded. Greater skill and willing- 
ness to sacrifice ourselves in the defense of 
our country. And demonstrated coopera- 
tion between the free nations of the world. 

Then, if the evil Socialist dictatorships un- 
leash the great engines of war, our young 
adults must spring to the defense of our 
country and once again demonstrate that 
freemen are more brave than the driven 
subjects of dictators. It may be that, as the 
Kaiser was not stopped in time, and as the 
dictators of socialism were not stopped by 
peaceful means in the thirties, that the 
oriental madmen of Moscow and Peiping will 
not be deterred from their course of blood. 
It may be that the beautiful trees of popular 
freedom and liberty have to be again de- 
fended and watered with the blood of sac- 
rificial service by the American people. Our 
forebears gave their lives gladly for our 
freedom. We can do no less with honor in 
our time. 

Wherever liberty has been proclaimed in 
any land it has been the result of fervent 


national spirit, of enthusiastic patriotism. . 


Not’ only does patriotism produce freedom 
in government but it produces justice, it 
defends truth, it strengthens morality and it 
practices righteousness. And what is pa- 
triotism, it is love of one’s native country, 
love of one’s neighbors and friends, love of 
the institutions of freedom and justice, love 
of liberty for youth and aged. Patriotism 
produces that indispensable willingness to 
sacrifice one’s own comfort and even life it- 
self for others, for country, and native land. 
Patriotism is love’s supreme expression best 
defined 1,900 years ago by the unforgettable 
works, “Greater love than this hath no man, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


I plead with you to welcome and act on 
every patriotic impulse in your breast. 
Read patriotic books. Support the efforts 
of patriots who are striving to preserve free- 
dom in our country. Speak out for liberty 
at every appropriate opportunity. 

As our honored forebears pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
to the support of the revolution against 
the tyranny of 1776, may we now as freely 
and sincerely pledge our lives, our means, 
and our sacred honor as men and as citizens 
of America to the equally perilous struggle 
to maintain our freedom and national in- 
dependence today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following articles, appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post, are on the 
same subject; namely, the balance of 
payments and the outflow of gold. 

The Lippmann article is somewhat 
idealistic and visionary in its conclusions, 
while the Sokolsky article is entirely 
practical. 

Both are worth reading, and should 
be read together, coming as they do on 
top of the President’s most recent mes- 
sage. They are worthy, indeed, a useful 
addition to the thinking of all Ameri- 
cans on this most important subject: 

GOLD AND THE DOLLAR 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


While the gold speculators have for the 
time being been discouraged by the firm 
pledges and declarations to defend the dol- 
lar, it is evident from the President’s mes- 
sage that all this is on the surface and not 
in the substance of the problem. 

The problem has been posed for 11 years, 
since 1950, and it will take some years to 
solve it. Since 1950 we have run an average 
net deficit in our international transactions 
of nearly $2 billion a year. Over the whole 
period this has amounted to a deficit of $21 
billion. In foreign capital investment, in 
military expenditures abroad and in foreign 
economic aid, we have paid out about $21 
billion more than we earned in the world. 
By doing this we provided the reserves on 
which the postwar monetary system of the 
free economies rests. 

During most of these years, for all prac- 
tical purposes in all of them until 1958, the 
foreigners who held the dollars were satisfied 
to hold most of them, and not to cash them 
into gold, as they had every right to do. But 
in the past 3 years not only have our deficits 
sharply increased, but our creditors have 
been demanding gold. ; 

The demand for gold signified that foreign 
bankers, corporations, and private investors 
had come to think that it. was more profit- 
able to move their funds out of the United 
States and that it might be safer. In effect 
they were saying that the United States 
could not go on forever, or much longer, run- 
ning a balance of payments deficit of $3 to 
$4 billion a year. 

Nor can it. And that is why the admin- 
istration is now attacking the problem of 
the deficit by a wide array of measures. 
The President’s messages contain proposals 
to provide attractive short term interest 
rates for foreigners while avoiding a rise in 
long term interest rates for American pub- 
lic and private investment. The range of 
these measures extends to far-reaching 
plans, which will take time to realize, to 
improve the competitive position of Ameri- 
can industry. 

The basic premise of the administration 
policy is that underlying the speculative 
movements away from, and for the moment 
back to, the dollar, there is a basic deficit 
which, without effective measures to reduce 
it, will average around two billions or more 
@ year. This basic deficit cannot be dealt 
with, as can the speculative, by psychologi- 
cal means, by pledges, warnings, and the 
like, or even by adjusting interest rates. 
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The basic deficit arises out of our overall 
foreign policy—out of our military expendi- 
tures abroad, out of our desire to encourage 
American foreign investment, out of eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries. 
Some may think that the basic deficit 
could be overcome by stopping all foreign 
military and economic aid, or by instituting 
exchange controls. But such a revolution- 
ary policy would be impossible in the world 
as it is today. The administration has taken 
a firm decision that it will defend the con- 
vertibility of the dollar at $35 an ounce for 
gold, that it will maintain, and probably 
even enlarge, our foreign economic aid, and 
that it will not resort to the restrictionist 
measures which weaker countries without 
our banking responsibilities use when they 
have an international deficit. 
This decision to stand upon an expansion- 
ist or liberal foreign policy has with it a 
corollary—which is indicated but not spelled 
out in the President’s message—that the 
liberal policy requires international coopera- 
tion among the advanced industrial coun- 
tries. Alone and by ourselves we cannot 
maintain a liberal economic foreign policy 
if the countries which are now running a 
~surplus in their balance of payments as 
against our deficit, do not cooperate. The 
surplus countries are Japan, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, and above all, West Germany. 
There is no question of our asking them 
to help us. The very suggestion is odious 
in view of the fact that the United States 
is incomparably the richest country in the 
world. The American case is simply this. 
Beginning with the Marshall plan, this coun- 
try, which then had an enormous surplus, 
has deliberately and as a matter of national 
and international policy run a deficit in 
order to overcome the dollar shortage abroad. 
This policy made possible the recovery of 
Japan and Western Europe. 
Now the time has come when continuing 
American deficits are not only not needed 
but a positive danger to the stability of the 
international monetary system. What is 
needed now is that the surplus countries, 
foremost among them West Germany, take 
measures of their own to bring the inter- 
national balance of payments into equi- 
librium. 
Once the Senate has approved U.S. mem- 
bership in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, we should, 
as the President indicates in his message, 
_ argue for a new principle. It is that the 

surplus countries, principally West Germany, 
should not accumulate reserves out of the 
deficits run by countries like the United 
States, which spend so much abroad for the 
common defense and for the less-developed 
countries. 

In the OECD, and privately, we shall be 
persuading the West Germans that, having 
acquired a very large surplus, they have an 
international duty to behave like a respon- 
sible creditor country. 

Little of their surplus is now used for for- 
eign aid or investment abroad. The West 
German interest rates, which attract the 
gold, are among the highest in Western Eu- 
rope. The West German wage rate in rela- 
tion to their productivity, make them over- 
competitive in the international export mar- 
kets. Furthermore, their foreign assistance 
is being given largely in the form of very 
liberal export credits. The President made 
no mention of the German problem in his 
message. But the German problem is very 
much in the minds of all serious students 
of the problem of international payments. 

Presumably, if not immediately then after 
the coming German election, the Germans 
will move into line and play according to 
the rules of the game in the world of free 
economies. Those rules imply a special ob- 
ligation on surplus countries. For not to 
observe these rules would precipitate even- 
tually a serious international monetary 
crisis. 
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[From the Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1961] 
THESE Days—It Cannot BE IGNORED 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Economic news, published by American 
Institute for Economic Research, starts one 
of its very interesting bulletins thus: 

“Fifteen years ago West Germany stood 
virtually destitute, stripped of its industrial 
power, apparently overcrowded, ill-nourished, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed. Bomb damage 
estimated in excess of $50 billion, more than 
10 times the damage in England, had de- 
stroyed much of Germany’s industrial plant. 
Who would have believed that within 13 
years the Sécretary of the Treasury of the 
United States and the Under Secretary of 
State would come to Germany, hat in hand, 
to beg a little financial help in various 
ways?” 

It is to be remembered that the occupation 
authorities, Americans included, attempted 
at the end of World War II to impose on 
Germany, as it did on Japan, a Keynesian, 
Fabian socialistic economy. The West Ger- 
mans escaped from that. They established 
sound money, backed by gold and as far as 
the could, they restored the free market. 
West Germany’s economy is among the 
soundest in this disordered world. 

President Kennedy, in every statement he 
has thus far made, has spoken of the reced- 
ing economy of the United States. Some 
have criticized him for scaring the wits out 
of the American people; others contend that 
he is giving us a bad name throughout the 
world. But, the fact is that our economy 
is doing quite badly and while it is difficult 
to get absolute figures, unemployment looks 
larger than the 5 million figure which the 
President gives. For in many plants there 
has been a reduction from 5 days to 4 days 
and'‘even less and although such a worker is 
regarded as employed, he must also be re- 
garded as unemployed or, at least, inade- 
quately employed. 

Undoubtedly the principal error, from the 
standpoint of our economy, has been the 
giveaway program, beginning with the 
Marshall plan and continuing to this day 
and beyond in various forms of aid. This 
has involved export of dollars, allocation of 
gold from our coffers to that of other na- 
tions, and the loss of revenue to American 
industrialists and workers. It is impossible 
to abolish, at a moment’s notice, every kind 
of foreign aid, without antagonizing many 
more nations which have accustomed them- 
selves to drawing upon us for their needs. 

Much that has actually happened was duly 
described in advance of the occurrence by 
those who have regarded the entire foreign- 
aid program as misconceived and surely, as 
very badly handled. Nevertheless, we have 
gone through with it and now face the 
position of the man who outlived his own 
generosity and has to ask for support from 
those whom he aided. Their reply quite 
naturally is that they have problems of their 
own. 

These two items, the dollar and unem- 
ployment, are not postponable and the so- 
lutions to them must product results. Feed- 
ing unemployed workers is not giving them 
jobs. It is not a solution; it is a palliative. 
Giving out food stamps only puts Americans 
on the dole, A grandiose program of public 
works will not provide permanent jobs. This 
country has had a long and trying experience 
with welfare state remedies, which reduced 
the dignity of the American individual and 
tied him to government. We need a better 
device than a dole; we need jobs. 

This is what President Kennedy faces. 
His program of palliatives will help, but they 
will not solve the problem which is to pro- 
duce goods at prices which will make them 
competitive in the markets of the world, in- 
cluding the American home market. 

It is true that the current depression ‘did 
not start in 1961. The statisticians put it 
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at 1958. It can be traced back, in some 
phases, earlier than 1958. The accumula- 
tion of problems relating to unemployment, 
inflation, a weak dollar, an inadequate gold 
reserve are now dumped in President Ken- 
nedy’s lap. It does not matter that it is not 
his fault; what does matter is that he and 
his administration must meet and solve 
these problems and that he has no time to 
waste. Men will not be patient about lack 
of jobs and inadequate household supplies. 

It is a tough prospect, but if the best 
minds are put to work on it, we shall have 
results. 





They Are a Privileged Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the National 
Tribune-the Stars and Stripes for Feb- 
ruary 2, 1961, I personally feel that the 
Members of Congress and the public in 
general should be constantly reminded 
from time to time of the contribution 
made by our veterans in their defense 
of the United States. The editorial 
follows: 

THEY ARE A PRIVILEGED CLASS 


In a scathing editorial under date of 
January 21, 1961, the New York Herald Trib- 
une unleashed a vicious attack upon the 
veterans of this Nation. 

The editorial was titled “Veterans, Get 
Off Our Back.” The title itself is most in- 
sulting in our opinion to the Nation’s defend- 
ers. 

There are some 22 million men and women 
who have answered the call of their country 
in time of war and have gone forth to assume 
their role as defenders of the Nation. When 
these men were called into service in 1898, 
in 1917, in 1941, and again in 1950 news- 
paper editors all over the Nation commend«d 
them for their spirit of patriotism and wili- 
ingness to give battke to the enemies of 
America. During the time they were in 
action plaudits continued to be rained upon 
them by the Nation’s leaders and members 
of the press. 

However, once victory had been assured 
and it had become necessary to call upon the 
public to pay for the cost of war, then the 
services of the veteran were forgotten. He 
was relegated to a position much the same 
as a beggar of alms or a mendicant. His 
services to his country were dismissed as 
merely a patriotic duty. 

We quote from the closing paragraph of 
the Tribune editorial: “Veterans, as such, 
are no needier than any one else, and history 
has brought us to a point where wearing a 
uniform is simply the common and ordinary 
duty of a healthy male citizen.” 

Unfortunately, it appears that these views 
are shared by millions of Americans despite 
utterances by such distinguished men as the 
first President of the United States, George 
Washington, and more recently President 
Herbert Hoover. 

General Washington, in his farewell ad- 
dress advocating pensions and benefits for 
the men who had fought with him in the 
American Revolution said: 

“We hold that the legislature has the right 
to pass such laws as those here in question 
upon the theory that it is not, indeed, con- 
sistent with reason or justice, to expect that 
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one set of men should make a sacrifice of 
property, domestic ease and happiness, en- 
counter the rigors of the field, the perils and 
vicisitudes of war, to obtain those blessings 
which every citizen will enjoy, in common 
with them, without some adequate com- 
pensation. It must also be a comfortless re- 
flection to any man, that after he may have 
contributed to securing the rights of his 
country at the risk of his life and the ruin 
of his fortune, there would be no provision 
made to prevent himself from sinking into 
indigence and wretchedness in his old age.” 

In more recent years President Hoover, in 
these words, gave special recognition to the 
services of veterans in time of war: 

“We believe that military service is extraor- 
dinary service which transcends the normal 
duties of citizenship and, consequently, en- 
titles veterans with honorable service to spe- 
cial consideration.” 

On the masthead of this paper is carried 
Abraham Lincoln’s famous words, “To care 
for him who shall have borne the battle and 
for his widow and his orphan.” 

It is true that the cost of veterans’ benefits 
and services adds up to a terrific total but it 
is our belief that the large majority of Amer- 
ican people are not in accord with the opin- 
ions expressed in the New York newspaper 
editorial which appears on page three of this 
issue. 

We have complete faith and confidence 
that the Nation will not desert its defenders 
in their time of need. 





No New Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial published February 4 in the 
Daily Journal, Macomb, Ill., which 
points up the distressing outlook for con- 
structive action on farm legislation dur- 
ing this session: 

No NEw FaRmM PLAN 


The report of a task force assigned to study 
the farm problem and the reactions of both 
Republican and Democratic legislators indi- 
cate strongly that there will be no new farm 
program at least for a year or 2. It is more 
likely that the administration will drift 
along with the present program, unsuccess- 
ful as it has demonstrated itself to be. 

It will be disappointing if no remedy is 
sought. At the same time conservative 
farmers who are in the majority will prefer 
inaction to the kind of program President 
Kennedy outlined when he was a candidate. 

The task force’s report to the President 
advised against price support increases which 
under the Democratic platform program 
would have been accompanied by rigid farm 
production controls. Task force members 
did not believe farmers would support such 
controls. 

Congressional reaction to the report was 
favorable. Both Republicans and Democrats 
who have been leaders in the field of farm 
legislation, indicated they would prefer to 
let things ride. One veteran farm legislator, 
Senator GrorcE AIKEN, Vermont Republican, 
went so far as to question whether a farm 
problem exists. He pointed out that Rus- 
sia’s Khrushchey would be delighted to 
match U.S. farm production. 

Our abundance is preferable to shortages, 
but AIKEN cannot tell any farmer that the 


problem does not exist. The farmer is not 
getting his share of the national income. 
Whether or not the farm program has hurt 
more than it has helped, a problem does 
exist, and efforts should be made to deal 
with it. 

The President has emphasized plans to 
increase exports and to increase allotments 
to needy residents in depressed areas. Both 
are worthy projects, but there is nothing 
new about them, and it is known from ex- 
perience that they cannot make a dent in 
the load of surpluses. Any appreciable re- 
duction in the surpluses in a giveaway pro- 
gram would upset world markets and bring 
charges of dumping. As long as the United 
States is spending billions to cultivate good 
will and aid the economies of other nations, 
it would be nonsense to antagonize these 
countries in a dumping program. 

With interest in the Kennedy proposals 
evaporating, resort to the alternative, the 
Benson program, is ruled out by politics. 
Kennedy denounced the Benson program 
while he was promising farmers high-level 


prosperity through higher price supports and . 


controls. For him to reverse himself would 
be too much to expect. 





Dr. Edwin G. Nourse Takes a Look at the 
1960's 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an interesting and 
thoughtful article written by Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse, the first Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors. This 
appraisal of the coming decade as the 
“sobering sixties’ appeared in the win- 
ter 1961, Virginia Quarterly Review: 

ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY: 

HINGE BETWEEN TWo DECADES 


(By Edwin G. Nourse) 


It was “show business,” I believe, that was 
responsible for fixing an image of the gay 
nineties in the public mind. We econo- 
mists—though we find the decade concept 
convenient in ticketing various stages in the 
country’s business life and public problems— 
find the adjective inept. That 10-year span 
was marked by a severe money panic, fol- 
lowed by a deep depression that lasted from 
1892 to 1899. The decade goes down in our 
book as the depression nineties. 

Twenty years later we had, everyone agrees 
(though according to different criteria), the 
roaring twenties. The decade that followed 
thereafter was remembered by some as the 
depression thirties and by others as the New 
Deal thirties. Coming closer home I shall 
propose an alliterative caption for each of 
the 2 decades that lie just behind us and 
for the still misty 10-year period we are just 
entering. In a word, the fructifying forties 
led to the frantic fifties and bid fair to be 
followed by the sobering sixties. 

From 1940 forward we saw our economy 
getting off dead center. War demand, first 
in Europe and then at home, imparted a 
sharp and sustained fillip to business spend- 
ing, consumer spending, and government 
spending. * * * This produced conditions, 
technological, psychological, and above all, 
financial, that prolonged wartime prosperity 
into postwar boom. Hence, the fructifying 
forties. 
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In June 1950, the invasion of South Korea, 
thrust a new war stimulus into an already 
ebullient situation, compounded of inflation 
and genuine growth in ways that had every- 
body confused as to which was which. The 
years that followed saw a continuation or 
even acceleration of population growth that 
came to be refered to as “explosive,” tech- 
nological changes that were hailed as 
“breakthroughs,” corporation and union de- 
velopments that were praised or deplored as 
“revolutionary,” repeated new highs on the 
New York Stock Exchange and in the gross 
national product. All in all, the decade 
took on, in the most popular mind, the char- 
acter of a “new era.” The fructifying forties 
bore their abundant fruitage—luscious but 
somewhat worm-infested—in the frantic 
fifties. 

As people began to size up prospects for 
the decade now opening, many optimistic 
phrases were proposed, with soaring sixties 
for sometime front runner in the popularity 
contest. But by proposing sobering sixties 
and calling 1960 a “hinge” year, I dissociate 
myself from either the fatalistic or the ir- 
responsible idea that the sixties are already 
in the bag—that the emancipation of our 
powers that took place in the forties and the 
self-confidence that grew by the prosperity 
it fed on during the fifties necessarily es- 
tablish a straightline trend of ever-rising 
economic achievement throughout the 10 
years that lie just ahead. 

The word “hinge” is intended to suggest, 
that, while the future is always an out- 
growth of the past, the new decade will also 
have its own distinctive character, due to 
the disappearance or alteration of factors 
that were influential during the fifties and 
to the emergence and development of new 
factors. Calling 1960 a hinge year * * * 
attests my belief that as we move from one 
administration—and indeed one party—to 
another we have the opportunity for con- 
structive economic maneuver, based on fair 
appraisal of the factors that have made this 
postwar double decade what it was and rea- 
sons for expecting these factors to continue, 
to weaken or to grow in force. 

a * » ” * 

Why call the two handfuls of years that 
lie Just ahead the sobering sixties? Simply 
because in them we shall no longer be able 
to ride on the adventitious stimuli of war 
and the monetary inflation it entailed. If 
we are to maintain the desired tempo of 
national economic life—or achieve full em- 
ployment, to repeat the rallying cry of 1945- 
46—we need to do a lot of homework on the 
basic rationale of a free economy in a day 
of burgeoning technology, “exploding” popu- 
lations, and exigent consumer demands at 
home and abroad. 

* * * * * 

It was the dirty business of war rather 
than the cleanly urge of commercial service 
to consumer needs and wants that was pri- 
marily responsible for pulling us out of the 
great depression. Mortal fear reinforces pa- 
triotism to make military challenge the most 
potent stimulus to unstinted use of national 
resources. Both public policies and private 
projects toward this end meet popular sup- 
port. And military spending has continued 
to be a major sustaining force in the extraor- 
dinary span of high-level productivity that 
the country has enjoyed since V—J Day. 

World War II did something that is des- 
tined to have a profound and continuing 
effect on the economic, political, and social 
life of the country. It gave us the first 
clear and adequate measure of America’s 
capacity to produce, once her latent powers 
were unleashed. * * * The people demanded 
guns and butter—and got both. * * * While 
everybody had to defer the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and electric appliances, they were 
getting due bills in the form of liberty bonds 
or other savings out of which to supply these 
wants. * * * From 1946 on, both blue-col- 
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- lared workers and white-collared clerks and 
technicians, to say nothing of proprietors 
and executives, big and little, have been 
getting progressively more and more com- 
fortable and even luxurious patterns of con- 
sumer life. At the same time we have been 
plowing back an enormous amount of na- 
tional product into the reconversion and im- 
provement of our plant and exporting both 
capital goods and consumer goods to foreign 
countries in the process of rebuilding their 
own productive capacities. Our economy 
proved itself capable of producing civilian fat 
as well as military muscle. The fructifying 
forties and the frantic fifties “made a mon- 
key” of the dismal science of classical eco- 
nomics. They showed us that we could, so to 
say, lick national poverty with one hand tied 
behind our back. * * * We have provided so 
well for the future that we begin to talk of 
excess capacity and overproduction. 

But overproduction is a purely relative— 
‘and defeatist—concept. We have not yet 
taken a comparable measure of America’s 
capacity to consume the full product of 
America’s capacity to produce. Mr. Khru- 
shchev has charged free-enterprise capitalism 
with keeping the cold war going just so it 
could keep its industrial fires hot. He no 
doubt figured when he made his crafty pro- 
posal last summer that both East and West 
have complete disarmament within 4 years 
that thus his timetable for “burying” us 
could be materially advanced. He is smugly 
confident of his ability to reallocate a great 
block of Russian and satellite resources 
promptly and effectively to the production 
of consumer goods [and] * * * that we 
would be so slow and fumbling in our demo- 
cratic procedures of reallocation that we 
would fall into deep depression. 

- - eT a 

We need, in the sixties, to demonstrate 
such mastery of the art of prosperity with 
preparedness as will prepare us to capture in 
some happier future decades the dream of 
full and enduring peacetime prosperity. Any 
broad disengagement from the arms -race 
would simply aggravate problems already ap- 
parent—even pressing—in four major phases 
of our economic life. These are population, 
welfare, science, and the apparatus of free 
enterprise. 
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Concerning our demographic problem, 
about everything has been said that can 
be said in advance. I would be prepared 
to argue that some of the forces that raised 
the birthrate so high in the United States 
during and since the war show signs of 
abating. Even so, the explosive power of the 
biologic urge revealed in the last 10 or 20 
years has been astounding. But we have 
reacted to it too much in its merely quan- 
titative aspects. * * * More attention needs 
to be given to its qualitative aspects. 

The first half of this century offered much 
the same sort of labor market as did the 
19th. * * * The change that has taken place 
with the enlargement of business units and 
the professionalization of management 
* * * the progress of automation * * * and 
great and growing substitution of the vend- 
ing machine for routine store tending has 
produced a vast realinement in the demand 
for labor. > 

The man with the hoe has become almost 
extinct in the country and the man with the 
pick and shovel no less rare in town, while 
the demand for expert and even competent 
executives and for technicians of wide va- 
riety constantly outruns the supply. * * * 
We shall have to give more attention in the 
sixties to upgrading our labor force to fit this 
technology and consumption pattern. 

Such concern as is now being expressed 
in this direction is aimed at better preservice 
education and inservice training of the more 
acceptable strata of the labor force. * * * 
We shall need much better schooling for 
many more young people—and adults—of 
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relatively moderate personal capacities. 
There is here a large vacuum which should 
be given high priority in allocating incre- 
ments of national income derived from en- 
larging productivity. It suggests also that 
funds released through hoped-for abatement 
of the arms race could profitably be allocated 
to custodial care for a much larger propor- 
tion of our population than is possible in our 
already overcrowded institutions for the in- 
sane and the feebleminded, the criminal and 
persistently wayward youth and adults, and 
certain varieties of the physically handi- 
capped. Such eare would maximize whatever 
productivity’ these unfortunates have, would 
minimize their waste or spoilage of consum- 
able or productive property, and, above all, 
inhibit their contribution of a more than 
proportionate number of deficit units to the 
next generation—that is, those who take 
more out of the economy than they bring to 
it. Even our opulent society has continued 
to feel itself too poor to meet this patent 
need adequately. * * * 

Only a thin and vague line divides the 
demographic problem of the sixties * * * 
from the welfare issue. * * * The produc- 
tivity we developed during the forties and 
fifties enabled us to put modest luxury 
and reasonable old-age security within the 
reach of a greatly enlarged middle class— 
to the point indeed where we often speak 
complacently of having attained the goal 
of a classless society. The really ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed have been sharply 
reduced from the estimated one-third of 
F.D.R.’s denunciation. It now amounts only 
to 20 or perhaps even 15 percent of the 
population. * * * But it is still there and in 
volume that would be enough to absorb a 
sizable fraction of any enlarged or released 
productivity that may become available 
during the sixties. 

There is a widely prevalent and tightly 
held belief that any saving from disarma- 
ment—when and as it comes—should be 
converted into massive reductions of cor- 
poration and individual income taxes (par- 
ticularly the higher brackets). Then the 
people would satisfy their consumer desires, 
the flow of private capital would be vigor- 
ously stimulated, and the economy would 
continue at full blast. But this would not 
in fact go to the heart of the problem of 
even moderate disarmament without depres- 
sion as I conceive it. The tax abatement on 
the lowest consumption 20 percent of the 
population would be negligible and on the 
next 20 percent group would be quite mod- 
erate. On the other hand, the top 20 per- 
cent of income receivers are already so well 
fed, clothed, housed, amused, and bored that 
they would add little to the market for the 
extra goods and services that industry and 
trade would be trying to market after mili- 
tary buying had dried up. Even the second 
from the top 20 percent do not have any 
tremendous backlog of unsatisfied needs. 
Tax reductions at the top would certainly go 
largely into savings, investment, and the 
expansion and improvement of industrial 
plant. In view of the considerable amount 
of excess capacity we built up in the frantic 
fifties * * * this solution would hardly keep 
step with the growth of the problem. 

I doubt that the sixties can cope with 
the blessings of redundant productivity with- 
out finding ways of dividing this new abun- 
dance liberally with our underprivileged 
classes. This solution would be compounded 
of higher wages, lower prices, and enlarged 
public services. And if we are going to keep 
ourselves fully employed * * * we shall have 
a large and growing surplus * * * not only 
to distribute among our own lower bracket 
citizens but also to contribute to the 
strengthening of the free world. If we do 
not export our surplus productivity, we shall 
import unemployment. 

On the scientific front, the frantic fifties 
saw breakthroughs in nuclear physics and/ 
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or chemistry, the advent of earth satellites 
and moon probes, atomic-powered sub- 
marines, and commercial power-generating 
stations. It brought fabulous perfection of 
Photographic processes, lightning calcula- 
tors for data processing, miracle drugs, and 
isotope therapy. * * * 

Scientific research and its engineering ap- 
plications were a strong supporting factor in 
the economy of the forties and fifties. The 
exploring scientist and imaginative engineer 
found unprecedented ease in getting their 
wildest dreams given serious attention and 
substantial financing. 

ck * * . * Lt 

Tt seems probable that the sixties will be 
years of at least as intensive scientific and 
engineering activity and of new and perhaps 
more astounding breakthroughs. Of one 
thing we may be entirely sure. The spokes- 
men for this field of enterprise will not be 
modest in their demands for maintaining 
the style of living that they have become ac- 
customed to and for a fat slice of any savings 
that may come from disarmament. But that 
does not mean that society should let the 
scientist write the ticket for the economy. 
For an arms race some of them would sub- 
stitute a spaceship race. 

a me ” J a 


As the scientific breakthroughs in a cer- 


tain area of natural science unveiled a possi- . 


bility of man’s cutting his bonds to earth, 
some of the less seasoned scientists seemed 
also to take leave of their senses. They 
appeared to think man’s destiny was not the 
shaping of a better life on earth but the 
building of precarious platforms in outer 
space or fabulous coffins for a few sacrificial 
astronauts. * * * This lunatic fringe of 
science techhicians—not science philos- 
ophers—even proposed the moon or more 
distant planets as an outlet for our prospec- 
tive overpopulation. Vannevar Bush rec- 
ently told a congressional committee that 
even trying to put a man in orbit and return 
him to earth is a stunt and not true sci- 
oe: * 2; 

Comic book science even in high places 
will present problems of well considered con- 
tainment in the sixties, not afford a dump- 
ing ground for all the savings made by alle- 
viation of the arms race or a sponge for the 
gains from rising productivity. * * * We 
shall need to check and recheck our scientific 
goals in their social perspective during the 
sobering sixties. 

IIT 


In raising questions about improving the 
quality of our future population, the role of 
scientific research, and national patterns of 
consumption, I have been dealing with goals 
of the economy. But the ends we pursue 
in the next decade will be both dictated and 
limited by the economic means we have— 
or develop—for attaining them. These 
means are embodied in our national eco- 
nomic structure and its administrative con- 
trols, private and public. The matter 
focuses on two central issues, both of which 
have undergone striking and, to some peo- 
ple, alarming evolution during the forties 
and fifties. The first of these issues is: How 
shall the boon of free private enterprise be 
assured both to capitalist management and 
to organized labor? The second is: How 
shall the private market and the policies and 
programs of government be made comple- 
mentary and harmonious? 

War conditions invited and postwar cir- 
cumstances favored the fiowering of big busi- 
ness [and] * * * big labor. And ever 
since the close of World War II, there has 
been a running battle between big business 
and big labor to resolve the century-old con- 
troversy over where control of the private 
economy is to reside—or how the control is 
to be shared. 

In the relatively unsophisticated days of 
“Johnny” Mitchell, the railroad brother- 
hoods, and the redoubtable Sam Gompers, 
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the basic and almost exclusive issue was 
“more, more—now” in current cash wages. 
* * * In the more sophisticated days of 
Reuther, McDonald, and Meany there has 
developed an elaborate ideology of wage 
rates, working conditions, income security, 
and recognition—that is, acceptance by the 
company of its labor force as insiders rather 
than outsiders. * * * Sophisticated pro- 
fessional management, on its part, argues 
that, to be fully successful, their manage- 
ment must give proper weight to the rival 
claims of stockholders, employees, pur- 
chasers, Government, and the general public. 
As for results, we should take them and 
like them. 

Over the 15 years since V-J Day it has 
become increasingly clear that neither of 
these protagonists of the private industrial 
system will be allowed to attain power to 
make unilateral decision of their basic dif- 
ferences. The economist points out that 
both parties have mutual interest in effi- 
cient operation and harmonious personal 
relations. But the fifties saw titanic cor- 
porations and giant unions rising to posi- 
tions of power to throttle the whole econ- 
omy. * * * The closing months of 1959 
saw a de facto cartel of the basic industry, 
steel, locked in a paralyzing battle with a 
nationwide union that ramified into other 
metal industries. Moreover, this union was 
given the financial as well as moral sup- 
port of brother unions and the national 
federation. But these months saw also the 
passage of new legislation to define more 
strictly the practices that society would per- 
mit to either of these partners to collective 
bargaining. And the Attorney General has 
been stepping up the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws against overblown corpora- 
tions. 

The election year 1960 will need to be 
studied for whatever light it can shed on 
how we propose to deal with our economy. 
What evidence has it furnished as to whether 
the Federal executive or legislator who acts 
valiantly on labor-management questions as 
matters of national economic rectitude 
thereby commits political suicide? What 
does it reveal as to our real devotion to pri- 
vate enterprise or our conception of comple- 
mentary role of public enterprise? And, 
whatever reassurance or dismay we may ex- 
perience from the outcome of these elections, 
we face the fact that proper conduct in the 
private sector cannot be brought about 
through mere laws—though gross bad 
conduct can be considerably curbed. 

The sixties will, in my judgment, be a 
showdown decade for the system of big busi- 
ness and big labor that we have been evolv- 
ing since the latter quarter of the 19th 
century. An elite of business leaders and 
union leaders hold decisive power to deter- 
mine whether our free-enterprise system 
shall enjoy robust health or suffer from self- 
inflicted debility. The war momentum and 
the inflationary escape corridor available 
after the war enabled both management 
and labor to avoid this showdown in the 
fifties. But the country cannot endure an 
economic cold war in the sixties. Govern- 
ment would, by public demand, be forced to 
intervene with social discipline where group 
self-discipline proved itself inadequate for 
national growth and reasonable stability. 

This is one but not the largest phase of 
the other issue that I have suggested will be 
outstanding in the sixties: how shall private 
enterprise and public enterprise share the 
burden and opportunity of underwriting sus- 
tained national prosperity? 

Two decades of hot war and cold war have 
seen increasing resort to government as the 
agency for organizing and financing eco- 
nomic activities. We have lived under a self- 
imposed system of high taxes and an ex- 
panded program of social security, ald to 
private transportation and communication 
facilities, public health, and other kinds of 


national welfare. Much as some people 
would like to see the abolition of the newest 
cabinet department, the abolishment of op- 
pressive or confiscatory taxes, and a return 
to rugged individualism, I do not anticipate 
that the sixties will see us moving in that 
direction—or going bankrupt because we 
don’t. I think it more likely that, whether 
our newly elected President occupies the 
White House until January 20, 1969, or 
whether we select a new tenant for 1965, and 
whatever the political makeup of the four 
Congresses with which he (or they) will 
have to work, the country will not be in.the 
hands of a cabal of Republican reactionaries 
or of Democratic wild men. I anticipate 
that loyal Republicans will both compete 
and cooperate with determined Democrats in 
shaping practical programs for the achieving 
of the high aims declared as national policy 
in the Employment Act of 1946. Democrats 
conversant with principles of modern ven- 
ture business and established accounting 
practice will beat some business sense into 
the heads of their overliberal or overpolitical 
colleagues. Business-minded Republicans 
who see things in the larger terms of the 
whole economy, not just the individual firm, 
will curb the desires of some of their born- 
too-late colleagues to turn the clock back to 
union busting and the restoration of 
plutocracy. 

It is my belief as an economist that, in a 
country as rich and innately productive as 
ours, practical men will find that national 
growth and stability over future years will 
be promoted by channeling a somewhat 
larger proportion of the national income 
through public treasuries. This is to say 
simply that, as we have a larger productive 
surplus above basic bread-and-butter wants, 
we move deeper into an expanding area of 
public health, universal education, and na- 
tional welfare that can be most fully acti- 
vated and most equitably guided by our 
agencies of public enterprise. This does not 
imply socialism, communism, or autocracy, 
but that we the people shall be living up to 
our basic traditions of vigorous enterprise 
and our enriched opportunities. 

If the sobering sixties are in fact to mark 
our progress toward a wary partnership of 
labor and management and a pragmatic 
complementarity of private enterprise and 
public enterprise, the hinge period on which 
we swing toward that better day needs to be 
well oiled with both economic intelligence 
and group tolerance. 





Self-Styled Republican Applauds Packing 
of Rules Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer for 
insertion in the Appendix of the REcorD 
a news article appearing in the February 
3, 1961, issue of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register. It needs no comment: 

Lopce LAups VICTORIOUS RULES VOTES 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Henry Cabot Lodge, 
1960 Republican vice-presidential candidate, 
has congratulated three Massachusetts Re- 
publicans who voted for the Democratic plan 
to enlarge the House Rules Committee and 
thus smooth the way for the Kennedy admin- 
istration legislative program. 

. Lodge, who is living at Beverly, Mass., tele- 
phoned the three GOP House Members— 
Representatives Sr.vio CoNTE, WILLIAM BaTEs, 
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and Braprorp Morse—a day after they joined 
19 other Republicans to provide the winning 
margin in a 217-212 vote on Speaker Sam 
RaYBURN’s controversial proposal. 
Republican congressional leaders and many 
business groups bitterly opposed the plan as 
a packing device. The addition of new mem- 
bers to the Rules Committee was designed 
to break the grip of a Dixie Democratic-con- 
servative Republican coalition in the group. 
A fourth Massachusetts Republican, former 
GOP House leader JosEPH W. MARTIN, was 
absent but was paired in favor of the plan. 
Lodge did not telephone him; presumably 
because Martin is in the Bahamas Islands. 
Heavy pressures were brought by both sides 
in the fight. Some Kennedy Cabinet mem- 
bers and White House aids called on Mem- 
bers. On the GOP side, the party leadership 
in the House held up committee appoint- 
ments until after the vote. : 





Centennial Toast to Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it 
was just 100 years ago this past January 
29 that the great State of Kansas was ad- 
mitted to the Union, and just 100 years 
ago this next February 22 that Abraham 
Lincoln first raised the Kansas 34-star 
flag. 

Shortly after Kansas’ admission to the 
Union, war broke out upon the issue, 
among others, of Negro slavery. Imme- 
diately prior to Kansas’ admission to the 
Union, our great State had been a battle- 
ground between those who wanted Kan- 
sas to be a free State—free of Negro 
slavery—and those who wanted Kansas 
to be a slave State. 

Those were difficult times, Mr. Speak- 
er, and because of the strife and killing, 
the State became known as “Bleeding 
Kansas.” 

Just last week, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 27, at Topeka, our State capital, 
over 1,000 Kansans gathered to pay trib- 
ute to the State on its 100th birthday. 

In view of the historic background of 
the occasion, it was eminently appropri- 
ate that the centennial toast to Kansas 
should have been given by Mr. George W. 
Haley, one of the outstanding attorneys 
at law in our State, and a Negro. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. George W. 
Haley’s centennial toast to Kansas: 

CENTENNIAL TOAST TO KANSAS 


Mr. Master of Ceremonies, Hon. John An- 
derson, our illustrious Governor, distin- 
guished dignitaries, ladies, and gentiemen, 
here’s to our great State of Kansas, whose 
appropriate and thought-provoking motto 
is, “Ad astra per aspera,” a Latin phrase 
meaning “To the stars through difficulties.” 
I am confident that the stars are within our 
grasp and that our difficulties are not insur- 
mountable. 

Difficulties attended both the conception 
and the birth of the State of Kansas. The 
bitter struggle over the slavery issue—the 
sacking of Lawrence by armed invaders; the 
fiery deeds of the inspired John Brown, the 
undaunted statesmanship of Gov. John W. 
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Geary—and numerous other dislocations and 
contradictions were difficulties which were 
encountered in those early years. Dlustrative 
of the difficulties is the fact that several 
widely different constitutions were alternate- 
ly proposed and rejected before the adoption 
of the Wyandotte constitution under which 
our struggling State became the 34th star 
in our national flag 100 years ago. These 
various and conflicting, accepted and re- 
jected State constitutions appeared because 
the people of those times desired to voice 
their love for universal freedom and uni- 
versal liberty in two ways—by custom or 
practice and by legal enactment. 

I believe that our forebears—unsophisti- 
cated, earthy and righteous—realized that 
freedom is a relative thing and does not 
endow any person with the privilege of 
dwarfing any other person from his full 
stature and full posture as a first-class citi- 
zen. They realized, certainly, that the legal 
enactment of morally correct precepts gives 
dignity and majesty to the whole population 
and permits the guiding lights of liberty and 
justice to brighten the darkened corners of 
our hidden closets and shine forth in their 
full brilliance with glory and beauty. 

The essence of Kansas republicanism and 
the philosophy of our wise and righteous 
founding predecessors, demanded in 1861 
that no man in Kansas be a slave. The same 
essence and that same philosophy demand 
now in 1961 that every man be a sovereign. 
The noble ideas and the lofty ideals of in- 
dividual freedom and liberty on which the 
Republican Party was founded are the in- 
tangible but invaluable qualities that en- 
abled our hardy, pioneering forbears to sur- 
mount these seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulties and build a glorious heritage for us 
to cherish and perpetuate. 

Now, as we celebrate our centennial in 
1961, we cannot help but wonder how as- 
tounded our Founding Fathers would be if 
they could see what 100 years have 
wrought. The changes that have taken place 
are evident to us all. From sod house to 
split level—prairie schooner to jet—arrow- 
head to missile—famine to plenty. Since 
that time the world has seen the fertile and 
golden plains of our beloved State blossom 
forth in abundance and bounty, making 
Kansas the No. 1 wheat State in the 
Nation. Since that time we have seen gi- 
gantic grain elevators rise toward the heavens 
and provide storage for millions of bushels of 
grain for the breadbasket of our Nation. 
Since that time, we have seen the steel bands 
of railroads link our mushrooming cities to- 
gether. We have seen the modern super- 
highways provide fast transportation for our 
communities—the miracle of electricity, tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, and finally television 
bring the most remote Kansas to the front 
row of the huge stage on which the drama 
of world events is unfolding. 

Since that time, Mr. Toastmaster, we have 
seen Kansas become the No. 1 State for long- 
range missiles, and we have seen Kansas pro- 
vide the boyhood development of the only 
man in history who became a five-star gen- 
eral, the leader of a multination legion of 
freedom, and then president of the United 
States—our beloved former President— 
Dwight David Eisenhower. 

We Kansans are proud of the fact that 
Kansas was the first State to grant women 
municipal suffrage as well as the right to 
hold municipal offices. 

It is notable and memorable that this 
whbnderful history of Kansas was produced 
while 86 of our 100 years of statehood were 
lived and administered by our own Republi- 
can Party. 

Has this progress and this plenitude sur- 
feited and intoxicated us? Have we become 
so satisfied with our progress that we will 
pause too long admiring ourselves and begin 
to wallow in the murky pool of self-admira- 

tion; self-satisfaction, and status quoism? 
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Have we relaxed the vigilance these hardy 
Founding Fathers displayed in their uncom- 
promising stand for freedom and liberty? 

I submit that there is danger in self-ad- 
miration, self-satisfaction, and in status quo- 
ism, and that this danger could become one 
of the unexpected and undefined difficulties 
that are mentioned in our State motto. 

The threat of communism to our way of 
life is present and active here and now. This 
is a danger to us in Kansas not because of 
Communists in Kansas but because of the 
potential breeding of Communists in distant 
areas and in distant circumstances that may 
be adversely affected by our self-admiration, 
self-satisfaction, and status quoism. 

We must accept the fact that the Com- 
munists are deadly in their seriousness. 
They make a creed of the thing we are com- 
fortably regarding as merely propaganda. 

It is with a religious type of fervor that 
they grip and pursue this creed. 

The world is a dynamic—not a static— 
society, and the pressures of time and the 
vicissitudes of circumstances demand pro- 
gressive thinking, liberal thinking, and the 
adaptation of ourselves to the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves. Overall the 
times demand the same noble qualities that 
were so obvious in the lives and times of our 
Founding Fathers—those freedom-seeking 
and freedom-loving doers of right and apos- 
tles of liberty and justice. 

If we have strayed from the principles of 
our great Kansas predecessors—if we have 
made convenient logrolling compromises 
with spreaders of intolerance and with- 
holders of justice that were rejected by our 
right-thinking predecessors 100 years ago, 
I submit on this 100th birthday of our great 
State that now is the time to take ourselves 
to task. Now is the time for reorientation. 
Now is the time for our party to diagnose 
and remedy. 

The Republican Party with its great em- 
phasis on individual initiative and individual 
freedom is the logical vehicle for the enun- 
ciation and perpetuation of our forefathers’ 
ideals. They were good 100 years ago—and 
they are even better today. 

If we abide by them, the aspirations and 
hopes propounded by our State founders 
and expressed in our State motto will be 
realities. 

“To the stars through difficulties” is a most 
admirable and appropriate motto. 

Mr. Master of Ceremonies, Hon. John An- 
derson, ladies and gentlemen, I propose this 
toast: 

Here’s to our great State of Kansas which, 
despite any and all difficulties, with the work 
of men of good will and with Almighty God 
to guide us will bring reality to our State’s 
motto and truly reach the stars. 

I thank you. 





USO Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to express sincere greetings 
to the United Service Organizations, Inc., 
which celebrated its 20th anniversary 
last Saturday. 


At the moment our Nation is not en- 
gaged in active warfare, but our youth 
are stationed around the world to defend 
the peace. The USO brings to them evi- 
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dence of the concern and well wishes of 
the folks back home. 

The USO is known in every part of 
our globe. The combined interests of its 
contributing voluntary organizations 
make it a significant aspect of our de- 
fense efforts. These voluntary organiza- 
tions deserve special mention. They are: 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice, the National Jewish Welfare Board, 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Salvation:-Army, and the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association. These 
volunteer organizations have assisted in 
giving to the young men and women of 
our Armed Forces the religious, social, 
welfare, recreational, and educational 
influences they so desperately need away 
from home. 

Leaders in our Armed Forces and par- 
ents alike have observed that the USO 
has kept in step with the new elements 
involved in our present cold war. The 
citizens of our Nation have learned that 
USO operations in the continental 
United States and overseas must be con- 
tinued. Absence of the USO would re- 
sult in serious damage to the morale of 
our youth who are serving these United 
States. 

This is an appropriate time, indeed, to 
express our faith in and appreciation of 
the USO. Again, I extend my warm 
greetings. 





Paul Harvey News 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, my home town of Greenwood, 
Miss., recently enjoyed a visit from the 
eminent news broadcaster, Paul Harvey. 

Under unanimous consent, I enclose a 
very entertaining story on Greenwood, 
given by Mr. Harvey on his broadcast 
of January 26, over radio station WABE: 

Where am I? 

You might wake up here some morning 
and ask yourself that question. You'll look 
out the window and see two rivers, side by 
side, running in opposite directions. And 
you'll say, “It’s impossible.” But it’s pos- 
sible. 

Where are you? Let me give you a clue 
or two: You are in the State where bigtime 
boxing was born in 1882—When John L. Sul- 
livan kayoed Paddy Ryan in eight rounds 
for the heavyweight championship of the 
world. And in this same State 6 years later 
that same John L. whipped Jake Kilrain in 
74 rounds so brutal that men never fought 
with their bare fists again. 

If you’re not a fight fan, I haven’t helped 
you much. 

This State is the birthplace of the Eastern 
Star, and of a Metropolitan Opera star who 
debuted in 1957 and another one who debuts 
at the Met tomorrow night. 

And you still don’t know where you are. 

You farmers who’ve learned the importance 
of anhydrous ammonia to your cropland. 
That started here. That's right. This State, 
in art and sport and agriculture is rather a 
pacesetter. 

The name of the State sounds like some- 
thing slow moving, leisurely, even lazy. 
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That’s what fools you. But here was estab- 
lished our Nation’s first State college for 
women. The first woman ever to get a 
college degree got it here. The first English- 
speaking State in the world where a married 
woman was granted rights to property was 
here. So the sleepy sound of the word 
“Mississippi” is misleading. No place has 
been more progressive in the truest sense 
of the word. For there are more churches 
per population in Mississippi than in any 
State in our Nation. Maybe that’s why so 
much else was added unto them. 

The world’s largest broiler plant. The 
first Catholic seminary for Negro priests. 
The first can of milk ever to be condensed 
was condensed here by a man named Borden. 
Cy Bahakel’s sprawling industrial empire 
started here. Here was constructed the first 
concrete highway in the whole South. There 
is no State that grows more commercial trees, 
the world’s highest priced breed bull, the 
world’s largest cotton plantation, the world’s 
champion corngrower, the world’s largest 
pecan orchard, the world’s longest manmade 
beach. No wonder you didn’t know where 
you were. 

And the two Miss America’s in a row. And 
the two rivers that run, side by side, in op- 
posite directions. 

All right—where in Mississippi? Sup- 
pose I said I flew in last night to one of the 
State’s finest airports, enjoyed as memorable 
a steak as I ever ate, slept in the most beau- 
tiful mansion I have ever seen in the Old 
World or the New. No, not the spectacularly 
expanding State capital, but up in the delta 
which was once a swampland—up in the land 
of the Choctaw on the banks of the Talla- 
hatchie and the Yazoo—in a cotton-pickin’ 
town of fewer than 25,000 people called 
Greenwood—Greenwood, Miss. 

Greenwood is like an iceberg, nine-tenths 
of it hidden from view. For while there’s a 
population of only 23,000, it’s true, there are 
51,000 people within 15 miles—and within 
60 miles, 600,000. A third of the whole 
State lives within 60 miles of Greenwood. 

Like the pretty girl who would rather be 
complimented on her cooking, Greenwood 
takes its cotton for granted and points with 
pride, instead, to its industry. And the 
dramatic industrialization of the South did 
not bypass this area of plentiful water and 
limitless growing room especially now that 
the summers are air conditioned. 

You know, a fellow could go to New York 
and write only about the Bowery and you'd 
deduce that no New Yorker ever shaved, or 
stays married or holds a job or takes a bath. 
And that all New York young folks cerry 
switchblade knives. That’s not entirely true, 
you know, but that’s the picture of New 
York you get if that’s what you’re looking 
for, And you go out West or come down 
South and go slumming, you'll find slums. 

But this is from an American who claims 
squatters rights on both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon Line and on both sides of the railroad 
tracks and I find less hunger and more hap- 
piness and less dirt and more dignity and less 
poverty and more opportunity for all men 
and women of all races. Yes, I find fewer 
taverns and more churches down here than 
up there. And so does the Bureau of the 
Census. 

You look in the wrong end of the tele- 
scope and you'll see nothing but the mole on 
the face of Marilyn Monroe, You can come 
down here with a myopic lens on your 
camera and photograph mole hills—and 
make them look like mountains. 

Or you can walk the stately streets beneath 
the ancient moss-draped live oaks and 
the modern homes, savor the traditional 
graciousness, sense the industrial aggres- 
siveness, 

Two rivers, running both ways. Prodded 
by yesterday’s poverty, lured by tomorrow's 
opportunity, it takes a wide-angle lens to 


get the whole picture here. Of Old Miss—on 
the new frontier. 


Good day. 
PavUL HARVEY. 





People-to-People Activities of Fleet 
Reserve Members 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Fleet Reserve Association, 
of which I am an honorary member, has 
branches scattered throughout the world. 
Recently the heart-warming actions of 
members of branch 103 in Yokosuka, 
Japan, came to my attention. Two items 
in the branch’s official publication the 
Anchor Watch, portrayed the typically 
generous spirit of Fleet Reserve members 
who engage in their own people-to-peo- 
ple activities wherever they are sta- 
tioned. They are truly good will am- 
bassadors of which this Nation should 
be proud. Under unanimous consent 
include as a portion of my remarks two 
articles from the Anchor Watch: 

SANTA VISITS ORPHANS 


It wasn’t quite Christmas Eve, actually it 
was December 21, but jolly old St. Nick in 
the personage of shipmate W. A. Hill visited 
the Shunko Gakuen Orphanage in Yokosuka. 
Santa had a few helpers from the branch 
and unit to help him make it a happy day 
for the children. They were shipmates 
Fletcher, John A. Gray, Rhoades, Carl and 
Michiko Smedley, Hal and Helen Neal, Ray 
and Mrs. Garner, Bea MacRae, Bob and 
Claire Nolan, Mary Erb, Herb and Lou Weber, 
and seven of the swinging musicians of the 
Fleet Activities Band. 

The festivities were started by the deco- 
rating of the Christmas tree. A handsome 
tree it was, too, especially after 90 happy 
children help to dress it up. Then came a 
short concert by the band composed of the 
favored Christmas carols. When the band 
broke into a rousing rendition of Jingle 
Bells old Santa came hopping into.the room 
with his bag of gifts. The children were 
wide eyed at first but warmed up to the old 
fellow fast. Their happiness increased as 
he called each of them by name, with aid 
of Mrs. Garner, and presented them with 
gifts. Then the wrappings flew. 

What’s a Christmas party without ice 
cream and other goodies? So the ladies of 
Unit 103 began to distribute the ice cream 
and cookies, from the 38 dozen they had 
baked for this affair. Santa ate a cookie 
or two himself as he mingled with the chil- 
dren. Soon he had to say “sayonara” and 
the children gave him a rousing sendoff. 

After refreshments, Jerry Liledahl, the 
bandmaster, led the children in a songfest 
of the Christmas carols. Some sang in Jap- 
anese and some in English but it was heart- 
warming to hear those happy voices. 

Soon it was “sayonara” for his helpers 
too, as they had a date with the residents 
of the old folks’ home at Kinugasa. Be- 
fore we left we distributed an extra treat 
to the children, two bags of candy to each. 
The latter was a gift from the officers and 
men of the Naval Supply Depot. We left 
to cries of “arrigato” and “sayonara” and I 
know that the others, the same as I, were 
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pleased to be the envoys of good will and 
happiness for the shipmates and ladies of 
Branch and Unit 103. 

This party went smoothly without a hitch 
because of the planning and hard work of 
the joint committee of branch and unit 
members. Shipmates Hill, Chairman Smed- 
ley, Rhoades, and Nyberg laid the ground- 
work. Helen Neal did an outstanding job 
of learning the children’s needs and pur- 
chasing the many gifts and wrapping them. 
A special thanks to all the ladies for their 
cookie baking and to shipmate Yates for 
the Christmas tree. This teamwork is a fine 
example of why branch and unit 103 is 
flourishing so well. 


BRANCH AND UNIT 103 Hosts OLD FoLkKs 


When Santa and his helpers were finished 
at the Shunko Gakuen Orphanage they piled 
into their sleighs nad* mushed off to the 
Kinugasa Old Folks’ Home. Our mission 
there was to visit with the residents and 
enjoy a concert by our group from the Fleet 
Activities ._Band. 

First, we had an inspection of the grounds 
and for many it was the first look at the 
2 fine henhouses and 120 hens that branch 
103 gave the home. Then we went indoors 
and were treated to bean cakes and tea. 
After our repast we moved to the auditorium 
where the majority of the old folks were 
sitting crosslegged on the tatami awaiting 
the concert. 

Jerry Liledahl, with his mastery of the 
Japanese language and flawless conduction, 
led the band through a pleasant and in- 
spiring concert. The band played several 
Japanese favorites in addition to the tradi- 
tional Christmas carols and received takusan 
applause. The musicians did a magnificent 
job and added immeasurably to the after- 
noon, 

At. the close of the concert shipmate 
President Fletcher presented the manager of 
the home, Shotaro Hirano, with 120 indi- 
vidual packages of fine tea in behalf of the 
shipmates of the branch. The ladies of 
the unit left the table heaped with home- 
made cookies and cupcakes. 

Once again as we left we were showered 
with thanks and “sayonara.” It seemed as 
though each of the old folks wished to thank 
each of us personally. We are happy that 
we could add to their enjoyment of the holi- 
days. 





Minnesota and the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
viewing President Kennedy’s appraisal 
of the economy in his message on the 
state of the Union, each of us is inter- 
ested in the situation in our own States. 

The Minneapolis Star has done a real 
service in gathering together statistics 
on the State of Minnesota which show 
how President Kennedy’s descriptions fit 
our situation. The article, written by 
Mr. Harold Chucker, Minneapolis Star 
business editor, appeared in the issue of 
January 31, 1961. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I! 
ask that the article be included in the 
RECORD: 

The state of the economy is “disturbing,” 
President Kennedy said Monday in his first 
state of the Union message to Congress, 
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He spoke of “7 months of recession, 344 
years of slack, 7 years of diminished economic 
growth and 9 years of falling farm income.” 

How does Minnesota fit into this gloomy 
picture? Is its economy disturbing? 

A look at the statistics shows that Min- 
nesota’s economy, traditionally behind the 
rest of the Nation on the upswings and the 
turns, is “gloomy” in some respects, and 
partially “rosy” in others. 

Here is what President Kennedy said about 
various segments of the national economy, 
and how his description fits Minnesota: 

“Business bankruptcies have reached their 
highest level since the great depression.” 

The Federal bankruptcy court in Min- 
neapolis reported 1,411 bankruptcies filed 
last year. This compares with 355 in 1950; 
658 in 1955; 879 in 1958; and 929 in 1959. The 
figures include personal and business bank- 
ruptcies, and are not broken down by cate- 
gories. 

“Since 1951 farm income has been squeezed 
down by 25 percent.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
reports that farm cash income from Min- 
nesota for the first 11 months of 1960—the 
latest period for which figures are available— 
totaled $1,317,724,000, a gain of 4.4 percent 
over the same period in 1959. 

Favorable weather last year resuited in 
bumper crops in the area. This factor, plus 
heavy livestock marketings at favorable 
and stable prices made the Minnesota pic- 
ture brighter than the national one. Na- 
tionally, farm cash income for the 11-month 
period totaled $30,624,589,000, a gain of 1.6 
percent over the same period in 1959. 

Going back a decade, statistics show Min- 
nesota farmers have registered small gains, 
far below the growth rate for other segments 
ef the economy. 

In 1950, for instance, farm cash income in 
the State totaled $1,187,760,000. Nationally, 
the total was $28,327,809,000. Five years 
later, the same statistics were $1,247,544,000 
for Minnesota, and $29,265,899,000 for the 
Nation. 

“Save for a brief period in 1958, insured 
unemployment is at the highest peak in 
history.” 

The. State department of employment se- 
curity reports 919,272 Minnesotans were 
working in December, compared with 928,- 
238 in December 1959. Total unemployment 
last month was 94,600 or 7 percent of the 
labor force, compared with 75,800, or 5.7 
percent, the same month in 1959. 

In the Twin Cities metropolitan area, 25,- 
610 persons were drawing unemployment 
compensation the week of January 20, com- 
pared with 17,682 the same week in 1960. 
There were 539,126 employed in the metro- 
politan area last month, compared with 545,- 
032 in December 1959. 

Nationally, there were 66,400,000 Ameri- 
cans at work in December. There were 4, 
900,000 unemployed, for a rate of 6.8 percent. 
In December 1959 there were 66,100,000 at 
work and 3,800,000 out of work, for a jobless 
rate of 5.5 percent. 

“During each month, some 150,000 workers 
are exhausting their already meager job- 
less benefit rights.” 

Ray Solem, head of the research division 
of the employment security department, re- 
ported about 21,600 persons had exhausted 
their unemployment compensation credits 
in Minnesota by the end of 1960. This means 
they worked long enough in covered em- 
ployment to establish credits, then became 
unemployed, filed for benefits and drew the 
full amount to which they were entitled. 

The number of exhaustions last year is 
below the 1959 total, when 22,500 persons 
drew the full benefits. 

“Business investment is in a decline.” 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
surveying the Twin Cities area construction 
outlook for 1961, vredicted a record $301,- 
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188,750 will be spent on industrial and com- 
mercial construction projects. 

“Profits have fallen below predicted levels.” 

A survey of 17 selected upper Midwest 
companies showed profits per dollar of sales 
in the third quarter of 1960—the latest 
period for which statistics are available— 
ran behind 1959 levels. 

The companies earned 8.2 cents on each 
dollar of sales or revenues in the July-Sep- 
tember quarter, down from 8.5 cents in the 
same 1959 quarter. 

Another survey of 22 leading companies 
showed they had sales of $633,965,000 in the 
third quarter last year, a gain of 3.3 percent 
over the same period in 1959. Earnings 
totaled $61,067,000, a decline of 5.2 percent. 

Nationally, corporate profits before taxes 
in the third quarter last year were running 
at the annual rate of $42,200 million. In 
1959, they totaled $45,500 million. 


CONSTRUCTION IS OFF 


Homebuilding was off 23 percent last year 
in cities in the five-State Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District, which includes Minnesota. 
Nonresidential and heavy engineering proj- 
ects, however, more than made up for the 
decline. 

In Minneapolis 305 dwelling permits were 
issued last year, down 23.9 percent from the 
previous year. There were 4,405 building 
permits issued, a decline of 6.5 percent. 
Valuation totaled $43,447,185, down 18.1 per- 
cent. 

Nationally, new construction expenditures 
totaled $54,800 million last year, down from 
$55,400 million in 1959. Nonfarm residen- 
tial construction totaled $22 billion in 1960, 
compared with $23,900 million in the pre- 
vious year. 

PRICES HAVE CONTINUED TO RISE 


Minneapolis retail food prices advanced 
four-tenths of 1 percent from November to 
the December index of 119.7, 2 percent above 
the level of December 1959. 

Nationally, the cost of living index was also 
up 2 points for the year to 127.5. In 1950 the 
index was 102.8, and in 1955 it was 114.5. 





Economic Recovery and Growth—An 
Energetic Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has given the 87th Congress 
his message for economic recovery and 
growth for the United States. It is an 
energetic, realistic program, calling for 
full utilization of our human, natural, 
and technological resources. Its single- 
ness of purpose is to stimulate our eco- 
nomic recovery and to promote the 
growth of our Nation. 


There is no difference between a de- 
pressed economy and a depressed human 
being. Both need stimulus. Both need 
direction. Both need reinforcement. 
President Kennedy realistically recog- 
nizes these needs and has offered a pro- 
gram of direction by reinforcement to 
satisfy them. It utilizes our existing re- 
sources to a maximum degree with a 
minimum of contrived encumbrances. 

For the hungry school child of unem- 
ployed parents, he suggests distribution 
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of our surplus food to provide that child, 
and others like him, with the energy 
he needs for his full growth and develop- 
ment. The hungry child is not unlike 
a starved economy. In distressed areas 
where we have high unemployment and 
the discouraging consequences of such 
inactivity, the President urges Congress 
to enact the distressed area redevelop- 
ment program which is designed to rein- 
force the efforts of State and local gov- 
ernments and private agencies in alle- 
viating the needs of the unemployed. 

There are those who fear that this 
legislation will discriminate against 
California. I do not share that fear 
when I know that the food stamp plan 
is already a reality in San Bernardino 
County, and when I review the latest un- 
employment figures in California which 
stand at 7.2 percent in southern San 
Diego County and climb over the 16-per- 
cent mark in northern Ukiah and Fort 
Bragg. I find particularly encouraging 
the recommendation that these surplus 
labor markets be favored by Federal 
agencies and private industry when plac- 
ing contracts or locating new facilities. 

The President asked Congress to raise 
the minimum wage to $1.25 as one way 
of protecting a surplus labor market in 
a depressed area, and at the same time 
providing incentive to the worker and 
increasing productivity for management. 
He recommended that coverage be ex- 
tended to include the several million 
workers primarily employed in retail 
trade and services, and to boost the wage 
standard throughout significant low- 
wage sectors of the labor market. The 
legislation he suggested would require 
payment starting at $1 per hour mini- 
mum for workers newly included with a 
gradual increase to a general $1.25, 
thereby creating a transitional period of 
adjustment for participants. This legis- 
lation is designed to stimulate incentive 
and thereby production, and at the same 
time improve the standard of living, 
morale and efficiency of our low-income 
worker. 

To further implement enlightened re- 
covery, the President intends to issue an 
Executive order establishing a Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy. Its members are to 
be drawn from labor, management, and 
the public. Such a committee would 
recommend action to promote free and 
responsible collective bargaining, indus- 
trial peace, sound and stable wage and 
price policies. 

Parenthetically, may I suggest the ad- 
visability of including the legislative 
branch of Government in membership 
on the Advisory Committee. A _ well- 
rounded advisory committee of this kind, 
working together with the President, 
could provide invaluable insight in the 
problems of labor and management, and 
the concentrated efforts of such a com- 
mittee could constructively contribute to 
the harmonious fulfillment of wage-price 
decisions, full employment, price sta- 
bility, and successful competition with 
foreign markets. 

As the President included in his pro- 
gram the youth of our Nation and their 
needs, he also considered our aged and 
their needs. This important and too 
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often overlooked group is finally to be 
considered in terms of “equity and de- 
cency.” Five proposals were recom- 
mended: First, raising the minimum 
monthly benefit for the retired worker 
from $33 to $43 per month; second, per- 
mitting men to receive benefits beginning 
at age 62; third, liberalizing the insured- 
status requirements; fourth, increasing 
benefits for aged widows from 75 to 85 
percent of their husband’s benefit 
amount, and fifth, broadening disability 
insurance protection for totally disabled 
workers to 12 months. 

I am particularly gratified by these 
proposals since they have been included 
in legislation which I have urged in past 
years. 

These measures that I mention now, 
are tokens of a very broad, carefully 
considered program to help those indi- 
viduals in our Nation who today need 
the most help. Tomorrow will feasibly 
present new problems involving yet other 
segments of our society and our Nation 
as a whole. 

If today’s program is any indication 
of the care with which these problems 
will be met in the next 4 years, and I 
think it is, then we can look forward 
to energetic directives from our new ad- 
ministration. When enacted by Con- 
gress, they will give America the 
economic base to utilize all of its re- 
sources to the advantage of the many 
and for the profit of all. 





Alaska: Gibraltar of North 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent transfer of Ladd Air Force 
Base, near Fairbanks, Alaska, from the 
Air Force to the Army, resulting in the 
name being changed to Fort Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, has enabled the Army 
to consolidate its forces and programs 
in Alaska and to expand the significance 
and scope of the Army’s vital mission in 
Alaska. 

Not only was this historic change ob- 
served on January 2 at Fort Wainwright 
by a dedication ceremony at which Sec- 
retary of War Wilber M. Brucker bril- 
liantly eulogized General Wainwright 
and summed up the Army’s capabilities, 
but the importance of this development 
was graphically signalized at Fort Rich- 
ardson, near Anchorage, Alaska, on Jan- 
uary 30 in a speech by Col. Willard Pear- 
son, operations and training officer for 
U.S. Army forces in Alaska. 

The substance of Colonel Pearson’s 
speech, as the most recent portrayal of 
Alaska’s strategic importance in terms 
of our overall national defense under 
the present danger of global war, and 
his views, as the means of meeting this 
challenge, warrant the consideration of 
all of us. 

The speech is ably condensed by Jer- 
ry Bowkett in his article published in the 
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Anchorage Daily Times on January 30, 

and, as a matter of national interest, I 

sincerely recommend the article for the 

attention of my colleagues. It is as 

follows: 

ARMY MaN ASKS MIssfLE Basses, SUBS FOR 
ALASKA 


(By Jerry Bowkett) 


Col. Willard Pearson, operations and train- 
ing officer for U.S. Army Forces in Alaska, 
said that in any future war, control of the 
Arctic is the key to victory and he indicated 
that Alaska would probably become a battle- 

. ground. 

He urged the emplacement of missiles in 
Alaska, the deployment of Polaris missile- 
firing submarines in the Arctic Ocean, and 
more emphasis placed on training of troops 
for defensive and offensive arctic warfare. 

“Examples of failures to prepare for north- 
ern operations can be found from the Napo- 
leonic wars to the Korean conflict,” he said. 

Pearson was the principal speaker at a 
luncheon yesterday attended by the civilian 
advisory council, members of the Greater 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce and city 
Officials, 

The luncheon was held in the officers open 
mess at Fort Richardson. There were more 
than 100 luncheon guests. 

Pearson opened his talk with a discussion 
of the military strategy that has evolved since 
World War II and the necessity for holding 
ground in the Arctic. 

Alaska, he said, for economic, political and 
geographic reasons, is of vital importance in 
the new strategy. He referred to the 49th 
State as the “Gibraltar of the North.” 

Because of the curvature of the earth’s 
surface, missile launchings in Europe and 
Russia could only be detected by stations 
located in the far north. Ballistic missile 
early warning (BMEWS) stations in England, 
Thule, Greenland, and Clear, Alaska are de- 
signed to detect such firings. 

These BMEWS and other warning stations, 
because of their limited number, become 
strategic and would invite attack in any fu- 
ture conflict, particularly in the opening 
phase, Pearson said. 

“The location of these strategic targets on 
our northern outposts obviously increased 
the strategic significance of these outposts,” 
the officer emphasized. 

“For retaliatory purposes, Alaska offers su- 
perior advantage,” Pearson said. “An ICBM 
(intercontinental ballistic missile) located 
in Fairbanks having a range of 5,000 miles 
could easily engage targets in most of west- 
ern Europe, Russia, and China. 

“A missile firing from Alaska to China 
has a significant range advantage over a 
missile located on the west coast of the 
United States firing on the same target. 
You can see that by using bases in the far 
north we gain a significant range advantage 
over similar bases located in the continental 
United States.” 

Submarines capable of firing Polaris mis- 
siles, striking from the Arctic Ocean, could 
range in on all of northern Europe “and a 
huge chunk of Russia to include the trans- 
Siberian railroad. From the Barents Sea 
the Polaris missile can fire over Moscow and 
hit the Black Sea.” 

Pearson said that “these shorter distances 
to the heartland of the United States and 
Eurasia from Arctic bases insure greater ac- 
curacy for missiles, heavier payloads, less 
time in flight as well as fewer failures in 
flight.” 

“Politically, the advantage of Alaska as a 
far northern base is great,” Pearson said. 

“Since the end of World War II, US. rights 
in many bases overseas have been either 
restricted or revoked outright. Even our 
position in the Caribbean, once considered 
impregnable, is under political attack. 

“Forces in Alaska, on the other hand, are 
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on U.S. soil. They are not subject to pres- 
sures by foreign political complications,” the. 
officer pointed out. 

Economically, a modern nation must pro- 
tect its industrial heartland and mobiliza- 
tion base. “A nation will seek to fight as far 
as possible from its heavily populated and 
industrialized areas. The vast undeveloped 
areas of the Far North permit the dispersion 
of military forces away from heavily popu- 


lated and industrial centers,” Pearson said. 


Bases in Alaska also work to the eco- 
nomic advantage of the Nation in that 
funds spent in the 49th State are retained 
in the U.S. economy rather than being spént 
in oversea areas where political affiliations 
are subject to change. 

“Furthermore, the drain on US. gold re- 
serves caused by stationing large forces in 
foreign countries was dramatically illustrated 
by a recent Presidetnial decision to evacuate 
a large number of military dependents from 
oversea bases. This directive does not apply 
to Alaska,” Pearson said. 

Pointing out the great need for defense of 
Alaska, Pearson said that “should an enemy 
secure even a limited beachhead on the most 
bleak coast of northern Alaska, she could 
proclaim to the world that U.S. territory 
has been successfully invaded.” This would 
be a great psychological advantage, he said. 

And an enemy nation, too, could turn 
Alaska into a launching base from which 
missiles could be hurled into the U'S. heart- 
land, Pearson said. 

The officer said that in any future war an 
enemy would attempt “to neutralize our 
military potential in the far north. Initially, 
he may attempt this with nuclear missiles. 
He may supplement his missile fire by limited 
airborne and seaborne attacks, submarine 
patrols landed at night and guerrillas para- 
chuted at night into sensitive areas or by 
major airborne and amphibious attacks to 
seize critical ports, bases, and centers of 
communications. Our military installations 
must be defended against all forms of at- 
tack. A large measure of this task will fall 
to the U.S. Army.” 

Pearson outlined a three-point program 
for developing Army capability in Alaska: 

1, Greater research and development of 
weapons and equipment for use in the north. 
There is a particular need for tracked ve- 
hicles with year-round capability on all 
types of terrain and development of air 
mobility. “We believe there is adequate 
land in Alaska available to support testing 
of our long-range missiles coming into the 
Army’s inventory.” 

2. More rugged, realistic training in north- 
ern operations. He urged more winter exer- 
cises farther north and west—in the Brooks 
Range, at Nome and Barrow, and- overland 
across northern Canada to Greeland. 

“The Army should seek to develop trained 
men and equipment to retrace Admiral 
Peary’s route to the North Pole on a recurring 
basis.” 

3. Improved personnel procedures which 
will attract, motivate, and retain individuals 
trained in cold-weather techniques. 





Socialized Medicine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, as evi- 
dence of the serious and thoughtful study 
our citizens are giving to matters of 
current interest in the Congress, it is my 
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pleasure to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a very fine letter just received 
from Mrs. Roy Roberts of Marked Tree, 
Ark.: 

MarRKED TREE, ARK., February 4, 1961. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. GATHINGs: I am inclosing clip- 
pings from our Press Scimitar, which news- 
paper I am sure you are familiar with. 
These are relative to some of the bills that 
are to be met by Congress. It seems from 
all the sources that we have to draw our 
conclusions from, that we are nearing so- 
cialized medicine, even though some seem 
to want to soft-pedal that term, but in real- 
ity it seems to amount to the same thing. 

I, for one, know the meaning of the per- 
sonal physician—having had eight opera- 
tions in hospitals in Memphis, and associa- 
tion with many fine doctors. About 4 years 
ago I had one operation that even the doc- 
tors have been amazed that I have made it 
thus far, but half my battle was the contact 
with a good personal doctor, and his help to 
keep my morale built up as well as the 
physical attention. I am not referring to 
the bill now approaching Congress relative 
to putting the care for the aged under social 
security, even though I am opposed to such. 
I am not opposed to taking care of the aged 
if necessary, but I think children owe a 
certain amount of duty to their parents in 
seeing that they are taken care of—in my 
case when my parents were living it was not 
only my duty, but a privilege to do such, 
and I think this should still continue. I 
am 53 years of age, have paid in social se- 
curity since the act was put in effect, but I 
do feel that I should always have the right 
to choose what doctor I am to see to direct 
my physical well-being just the same as 
the executives of our Nation choose theirs; 
this, if I interpret it correctly, is set out in 
the Constitution just the same as our free- 
dom of worship and such. I am also a 
Democrat, but do not feel that we could 
be considered a Democratic administration 
if we are forced into socialized medicine. 

If you have time in your very busy sched- 
ule, I would appreciate your views in the 
matter, and just what the trend is in 
Washingon. 

Thanking you very much. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Roy ROBERTS. 





GOP Advised To Trend to Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who are interested in keeping the 
Republican Party the effective voice of 
the some 34 million American voters who 
supported our platform and candidate in 
the last election have a primary responsi- 
bility in determining the role we should 
play in the next 4 years. In that con- 
nection, I found some food for thought 
in an article by William H. Stringer, chief 
of the Washington news bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor. This article 
appeared in the February 3 issue, and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to bring it to the attention of my col- 
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Appendix of the REcorp. 


GOP Apvisep To TREND TO CENTER THE NEXT 
4 YEarRs 


(By William H. Stringer) 


WASHINGTON.—The experts are preaching 
to the Republican Party that it should be- 
ware of abandoning the “center” position in 
politics, as it did when House Republicans 
joined with southern Democrats to defend 
the Rules Committee roadblock. 

Advising former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon or New York Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller to stay in the center of the political 


road is like teaching your grandmother to ~- 


knit. 

In his final Washington day Mr. Nixon 
was giving precisely this advice: “The GOP 
should more neither to right nor to left, but 
stay in the center where the votes are.” 

Governor Rockefeller’s new budget and his 
Empire State plans for 1961 show him to be 
in the center. The center has moved, of 
course, since 1952. 

So, of course, is President Kennedy in the 
center and right now his administration has 
the limelight and the power and is hewing to 
moderate financial policies, and is declaring 
that Kennedy measures “will not of them- 
selves” unbalance the budget—though 
eventually big welfare costs big money. 

But the really center question here is 
how the Republican Party should conduct 
itself in the next 2 and 4 years, if it wants 
to win elections. 


THE “HOW?” FACTOR 


Mr. Nixon is back in California; former 
President Eisenhower is in Gettysburg. 
Right now the Republicans voice in Con- 
gress is necessarily muted, compared to the 
decibles of publicity which the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, busy with plans and portents, 
has at its disposal. 

Still, as canny Republicans know, this is 
a time to begin building the party, formulat- 
ing strategy, hunting for issues. 

How? 

It has been proposed that the Republicans 
set up a GOP adviscry council, embracing all 
elements of party leadership: Congress, Mr. 
Eisenhower, Mr. Nixon, Governor Rockefeller. 

Mr. Nixon, aiming to maintain harmony 
and aware that Republican congressional 
leaders have rejected the idea, says, “Wait 
awhile. Wait perhaps 6 months.” 

By then, maybe the congressional leader- 
ship will need and welcome the participation 
of leaders from the statehouses, California, 
and Gettysburg. When the Democrats were 
out of the White House, their advisory coun- 
cil—though boycotted by congressional 
leaders—helped to crystallize issues, inject 
discussion, build. morale. The Republicans 
could do as well. 

Then there is need for organizational 
drives: in the South, where prospects are 
propitious; in suburbia, to counter the 
Democratic strongholds within the big cities; 
in the colleges and universities (college polls 
during the campaign were overwhelmingly in 
Mr. Nixon’s favor). 

There is need, to which Mr. Nixon intends 
to dedicate himself, for attracting and elect- 
ing able, personable candidates—for Oon- 
gress, for the governorships, for the mayor- 
alties. Republicans should aim for seven 
key governorships in 1962: New Jersey, New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, California. They have a real 
chance to gain or retain each one. 


TIME FOR PERSUASION 


Mr. Nixon, who has undertaken a law 
practice with the stipulation that he shall 
have sufficient free hours for nationwide 
traveling and speechmaking, intends to work 
at perfecting party organization and sup- 
porting candidates. 
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There will be need for Governor Rocke- 
feller and Senators Clifford P. Case, Jacob 
K. Javits, Margaret Chase Smith, and others 
to come forward with programs and per- 
suasion. 

The influence of State chairmen and party 
contributors in some of the industrial cen- 
ters who are said to have advised House 
Minority Leader CHarRLES E. HALLEcK, of 
Indiana, against his better judgment, to 
side with the South in the Rules Committee 
fight will need to be countered. 

The Republican Party needs a constructive 
record. Onetime Majority Leader LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON proved, when constructively coop- 
erating with former President Eisenhower, 
that such attitudes can pay off. Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER recently has given evi- 
dence of abandoning some of his extremist- 
right positions. 

The effort to. “Hooverize’—to use the 
phrase of one prominent Republican—the 
Eisenhower record, it is agreed by most ob- 
servers, will need to be continually countered. 
That is, the Republicans will need to defend 
the Eisenhower 8 years from the charge of 
“do-nothing-ism” and defeat—the sort of 
charges hurled at onetime President Hoover 
by the Democrats under publicist Charely 
Michaelson. 

These charges can be disproved. For in- 
stance, President Kennedy has had the good 
fortune to welcome the first firing of a Min- 
uteman solid-fuel missile. Under whose 
administration was this potent weapon 
brought to firing condition? Obviously, it is 
pointed out, it was the Eisenhower admin- 
istration which when it took office, found 
missile development almost totally neglected. 

For instance again, President Kennedy said 
in his state of the Union message that “de- 
salination of water” had been neglected. But 
four pilot plants for sweetening sea water are 
making notable progress. 

On policy there is room for division be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats even at 
the politica: center. 

For instance, in the case of education, 
where Senator Case, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, in a speech this week to the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce, emphasized the big 
role to be played by corporate and individual 
philanthropy in supporting the private col- 
leges, and the role to be played by private 
employment in according equal job oppor- 
tunities to Negroes. The Democrats would 
emphasize mainly Government action. 





International Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
David E. Hume, of Eagle Pass, Tex., a 
distinguished officer of the Texas Bar 
Association, addressed the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association meeting at Bogota, 
Colombia, on February 1, 1961. 

Mr. Hume’s address was enthusiasti- 
cally received with a standing ovation by 
the delegates to -this convention. Be- 
cause he treated the tradition and his- 
tory of internation4l waters with a law- 
yer’s preciseness, a statesman’s under- 
standing, and an orator’s eloquence, I 
am confident that the Members of this 
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Congress will be interested in his 
remarks: 
INTERNATIONAL WATERS 


(Address by David E. Hume, of Texas, before 
the convention of the Inter-American Bar 
Association, Bogota, Colombia, February 1, 
1961) 

That miracles have ceased is a delusion. 
I am here, due to a miracle. A jetplane. 
Whenever our senior members listened at 
bedtime to the “Arabian Nights” maneuvers 
of the flying carpet or the activity of Pegasus, 
the flying horse, in wide-eyed astonishment 
and admiration, none dreamed that such 
miracles would be repeated in his lifetime, 
that such would be a casual occurrence. 
Yet, I came from Miami in 7 hours. 

Having seen such wonderful changes in 
transportation, is not our intelligence chal- 
lenged to secure a system that will preserve 
water, the controller of life, which we allow 
to waste? In the arid portions of the earth 
water creates and destroys. In our grasp for 
safety we must bend the flow of the great 
rivers to the weal of mankind. Not localized 
communities of men, but to all denizens of 
the world. Thought, centralized and pro- 
jected is the answer. All riddles bow to 
thought. 

In Texas we are availing of the efficiency 
of dams until more promising aids appear 
upon the horizon. Permit the mention of 
two dams in Texas, the Falcon and the 
Amistad. The former has proven its value, 
the latter is upon the verge of construction. 

Amistad is the second dam proposed in 
pursuance of the treaty of February 3, 1944. 
Falcon, the first, 290 miles downstream was 
completed in 1953. The latter has served a 
wonderful purpose. It has more than re- 
turned its value by flood prevention, water 
conservation and generation of electric 
power. During its short existence it has 
prevented the snuffing out of numerous lives 
of those who dwell and labor in the reach of 
the waters of the Rio Grande and below it. 
For centuries that river has dealt both hope 
and disaster. The natives as far as memory 
goes have referred to it as El Rio Bravo del 
Norte. It is the longest single river in the 
United States. When friendly governments 
began the erection of what they called the 
Diablo, the fluent. peace prevailing secured 
for it another name, not so descriptive of its 
wild antics as the purpose it was to serve— 
Amistad. The construction of the later dam 
will help prolong the life of its predecessor, 
Falcon, by reducing siltation—in fact the 
Commissioner’s report states that the filtra- 
tion of the Falcon will be reduced 60 percent 
as soon as the Amistad is in operation. It 
appears that these dams help each other just 
as the neighbor governments aspire to do. 
They replace fear and peril with content and 
safety. 

The use of international rivers involves, 
also, their misuse and the failure to use. 
They are the property in trust for mankind, 
for their use and service. 

Fifty years and more ago there was a pre- 
mium on thought per se—a premium on 
minds with fluency. It was the twilight era 
of the great, popular essayists who provided 
stimulating dinner-table conversation not 
only for the Vanderbilts but as well for the 
Joneses and the Smiths. 

Shall I employ evocative phrases, state- 
ments bound by a record, the rigidity of legal 
pleading with engineer-like description or 
may I detail my own thoughts upon the 
international rivers? 

By no oratorical skill could one discuss 
them all wherefore attract your attention to 
the Rio Grande. It is 3,000 miles long, rising 
in southern Colorado and flowing in a south- 
erly direction past El Paso thence 1,250 miles 
to empty into the Gulf of Mexico. For this 
latter stretch it serves as a boundary—though 
no boundary is needed—between the United 
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States and Mexico. It is more than a casual 
boundary. It is a live and flowing emblem 
of respect and amity. It is capricious. It 
deals both death and prosperity. It belongs 
share and share alike to our gracious neigh- 
bor and to us, the United States. Wherefore, 
I choose, as a model, the Rio Grande. No 
man’s thoughts are novel. What .can be 
novel in an emblem of amity? What our an- 
cestors have thought and spoken we are left 
to contemplate. Wise and gracious thoughts 
are like jewels and, perhaps, like women. 
You need not secure another for each neces- 
sity. Hold an opal, a pearl, a sapphire, a dia- 
mond exposed to light. The rays enliven 
them with other and more amazingly beauti- 
ful shades and hues. What more can subtle 
costume do to woman? Without water, 
humanity perishes. Without the feminine 
person it is doomed. 

The past is the pointing finger to the 
present and the future. The law which per- 
tains to international rivers is not ours nor 
yours nor that of any political subdivision. 
Upon its examination, one is constrained to 
know that it springs from faith, hope, and 
charity. Treaties supplant rigid laws. 
There is ubiquitous equity. Not the care- 
ful, scholarly turn of phrase revealed in our 
treaties, the cordial intergift to each from 
each of the privilege to explore, improve and 
treasure. But scan the treaty between the 
United States and Mexico, ratified November 
8, 1945. It speaks thus: “The Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of the United Mexican States, 
animated by the sincere spirit of cordiality 
and friendly cooperation which happily gov- 
erns the relations between them; taking into 
account the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Limits between them, signed at Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, February 2, 1848, and the Boundary 
Treaty between the two countries signed at 
the City of Mexico, December 30, 1853, regu- 
late the use of the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) 
considering that the utilization of these 
waters is desirable in the interest of both 
countries, and desiring, moreover to fix and 
delimit the rights of both with respect to 
the waters, in order to obtain the most 
complete and satisfactory utilization thereof, 
have resolved to conclude a treaty.” For the 
exercise of the rights and obligations, the 
settlement of all disputes to which its ob- 
servance and execution may give rise are 
hereby entrusted to International Boundary 
and Water Commission which shall have the 
status of an international body, consisting 
of two sections, one United States and one 
Mexican, each section headed by a commis- 
sioner, each to have diplomatic status, each 
freely to carry out his observations, studies 
and field work in the territory of the other— 
each section retaining jurisdiction over that 
part within the limits of its own country. 
Neither section shall assume jurisdiction 
nor control over works within the limits of 
the other without the express consent of 
the other. Works so constructed, while in- 
ternational in character, shall be under the 
exclusive jurisdiction and control of the 
section of the country where such works may 
be situated. Each government shall bear its 
part of the expenses incurred. Everything 
to be subject to any sanitary measures or 
works agreed upon by both governments, 
preferential attention to the solution of 
all border sanitation problems. Waters of 
river to be alloted. And this: In case of the 
occurrence of an extraordinary drought in 
one country with an abundant supply of 
water in the other, water stored in the in- 
ternational storage reservoirs and belong- 
ing to the country enjoying such abundant 
water supply may be withdrawn, with the 
consent of the Commission, for the use of 
the country suffering the drought. Each 
country shall have the right to divert from 
the main channel of the river any amount of 
water, including that belonging to the other, 
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for the purpose of generating hydroelectric 
power, provided that such diversion causes 
no injury to the other country and does not 
interfere with international generation of 
power and that the quantities not returning 
directly to the river be charged against the 
country making the diversion. 

Treaties and laws follow public needs. 
Needs change. Thus, a law or treaty,. effec- 
tive and promising when enacted, may be- 
come stale. Then change is vital. The laws 
and rules pertaining to international rivers 
have met and remedied that ineffectiveness. 

While an international river is one that 
flows through or between the territories of - 
two or more states, each must exercise its 
rights over its waters within its jurisdic- 
tion. 

In general, the maxim sic utere tuo (so 
use your own that you do not injure that 
of another) must be followed by riparian 
states in all matters concerning the waters 
of an international river within its juris- 
diction by one or several of them. 

These principles are designed to negate 
the notion that a state, because it has both 
jurisdiction and physical power over the 
waters within its territorial limits is, there- 
fore, permitted by international law to do 
whatever it chooses with the waters. As- 
sertion of absolute right rarely finds expres- 
sion in international argreements. Too long 
and too often have nations recognized the 
existence of some, and similar rights in their 
neighbors to permit it now to be said that 
no such rights exist. The principle smacks 
of estoppel. A long and unbroken line of 
decisions in the U.S. Supreme Court leads 
to the same conclusion. To that Court 
international law is no alien. 

Under international law, a state is respon- 
sible for every act, public or private, affect- 
ing the waters of an international river to 
the injury of another state, which it could 
have prevented by proper diligence. 

The foremost duty of a riparian upon an 
international river is to refrain and restrain 
its political subdivisions and inhabitants, 
from acts that could cause injury to another 
riparian state. We can safely call this a 
primary duty. The nature and extent of 
making amends present more difficult ques- 
tions. Money is inadequate. Even where 
water is plentiful, a river is a unique asset 
for which money will rarely enable the in- 
jured party to be furnished adequate re- 
placement. Where water is scarce, the case 
is even clearer, for all too often life itself 
depends upon the continuance of a river’s 
flow. Emphasis should be upon the pre- 
vention of injury—not replacement, after 
injury, with money damages, that being the 
least satisfactory of reparations. Replace- 
ment in kind is an obviously suitable 
method—as when a wrongdoing state may 
make substitute waters available. States, 
in reaching agreements and settling disputes 
must weigh the benefit to one state against 
the injury done to another through a par- 
ticular use of the water. 

The protection of uses, lawful when they 
came into existence, so long as they remain 
beneficial, has been treated as an absolute 
first charge upon the waters. Should a na- 
tion have built without objection from other 
riparians, a multipurpose dam and should be 
operating a hydroelectric plant upon an in- 
ternational river, study of its potential uses 
should not be approached as though the dam 
were still in the planning stage and eco- 
nomic and population development depend- 
ent upon it had not yet taken place. No 
dam should be deprived of its water. Had 
the dam been lawfully built, the equities or 
benefits should not be ascertained nor con- 
cluded de novo—merely because it might 
have been concluded that works of a differ- 
ent kind would have been more useful to all 
concerned. That is, the existent uses of a 
dam cannot be destroyed for the benefit of 
new uses without an overriding public inter- 
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est and then only with proper reparation to 
the community dependent upon the dam. 
To illustrate: Interference with navigation 
upon an international river, presently, an 
existing artery of traffic has quite different 
consequences from interference with unde- 
veloped navigational possibilities. A city 
that has, without prior objection, been draw- 
ing its water supply from a river, and has ar- 
ranged its supply system accordingly, has 
rights superior to the claims of another city 
that wishes, for the first time, to tap the 
same source. In the general interests of the 
entire community inhabiting dry, arid terri- 
tories, priority, may usually have to be 
awarded to an earlier irrigation project over 
a later one; priority of appropriation gives 
superiority of right. Both the Nile Commis- 
sion in 1925 and that of the Indus Commis- 
sion in 1942 took the position that, while ex- 
isting irrigation dependent upon the annual 
flooding of the rivers must be protected, al- 
though it should gradually be replaced by 
weirs to control irrigation which would make 
it possible for the supplies that historically 
wasted to the sea to be impounded upstream 
for new uses. 

Nonconsumptive uses, such as navigation, 
and fishing and hydroelectric development, 
when properly regulated, may cause existing 
uses little or no disturbance. 

How extensive are the rights of a State 
over water entirely within its boundaries, 
finally flowing into another State at the 
boundary over which it departs the first 
State? While the contention was asserted 
in Kansas v. Colorado (185 U.S. 25), that a 
State is entitled to do as it wishes with the 
waters of an interstate river, physically 
within its boundaries, the court ‘held it un- 
tenable. The river, throught its course, in 
both States, is but a single stream wherein 
each State has an interest entitled to respect 
by the other. International law recognizes 
the right of every riparian state to enjoy as 
a participant of a kind of partnership cre- 
ated by the river, all the advantages flowing 
from it for the purpose of securing the wel- 
fare and economic and civil processes of 
the nation. While one state, as a sovereign, 
may subject public rivers to whatever use 
it deems best, it cannot disregard the inter- 
national duty not to impede or destroy the 
opportunity of the other states to avail 
themselves of the flow for their own national 
needs. 

Preventable pollution of water flowing 
from one State to another, which does sub- 
stantial injury, need not be tolerated and 
renders the State from which the water flows 
Yesponsible for damage done. 

Riparian States must join with each other 
to make full utilization of the waters of a 
river, both from the’ viewpoint of the river 
basin as an integrated whole and from the 
viewpoint of the widest variety of uses of 
the water, to secure the greatest benefit to all. 

To facilitate amiable agreements, the US. 
Constitution Missouri v. Illinois (180 US. 
208), substituted judicial process for diplo- 
macy and war. 

A river is more than an amenity, it is a 
treasure. 

There are tremendous problems that shout 
for solution. Should the rains fall too fast 
and too long the land upon which they 
fall would be inundated—except for the 
rivers that carry away excess waters. But 
this benign wisking away of too much water 
poses threats of its own. The top soil, ac- 
cumulated through ages of accumulation, 
without which the land would no longer 
flower, is snatched in their torrential mad- 
ness by the escaping waters and goes, never 
to return, goes where?—finds itself thrust 
from the rivers’ mouth to be wasted at sea. 
The gravity of the problem demands that we 
devise a system that will enable us, first 
to keep our heads above water until the rivers 
have led away the threatening excess, and 
then impound and store that very excess, to 
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fertilize the thirsty land as its needs appear. 
In short, while having the water is vital yet 
we must not permit ourselves to be in the 
situation of Noah and his ark. It devolves 
upon us to check the tragic, headlong waste 
to sea. Dams appear the answer. Whereas, 
no obstacle exists but that will respond to 
human thought, we may well anticipate 
greater security and safety. Help may well 
be upon the horizon to lend us the power 
to retain what God has given us. The quest 
must be—not international—but universal. 





Let’s Not Soft-Pedal Criticism of Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, 
around the world there are many loyal 
and dedicated people who are earnestly 
working to pierce the lies and deceit 
of the Soviet Union. It must come as 
a shock to them to witness the recent 
trend of the new administration to- 
ward conciliation and a soft-pedaling of 
criticism of Russia. Before we inaugu- 
rate any “let’s be kind to Russians 
year” it would be well to go over again 
the step-by-step history of our ruthless 
and atheistic foe and resolve that we 
must never let our good intentions serve 
as a vehicle for further Communist con- 
quest or a relaxation of our efforts which 
must be directed toward this life-or- 
death struggle. 

Also, it is timely to review the efforts of 
those outside of the continental United 
States who will never soft-pedal criti- 
cism of Russia. It should be our earnest 
hope that they continue their efforts and 
that our: good intentions not serve as a 
blow to their vital cause. The New York 
Daily News published a two-article series 
on Radio Liberty which is a good case ex- 
ample of those who are relentlessly com- 
batting communism. Written by David 
Burk, it appeared in the December 6, 
1960, issue and I commend its reading: 
RapDio LisperTy Burns Up Reps—STAFF CAN 

TELL WHEN It’s a HIT 


(By David Burk) 
(First of two articles) 


There seemed nothing sinister at first 
about the woman’s voice that came over the 
Radio Liberty switchboard at a sprawling 
former airport building in the Munich sub- 
urb of Oberwiesenfeld. 

“Munich 6-29-41?” The woman asked in 
Russian. 

American-financed Radio Liberty is staffed 
by nearly 400 former Soviet citizens who 
have fled to the West, and broadcasts around 
the clock in Russian and 17 other Soviet 
languages. 

It was only when the caller, having asked 
for a Radio Liberty employee by name, was 
put through that the inherent menace be- 
came clear. 

At his desk on the fourth floor of the 
white stone building, a former Red Army 
major answered the phone. In the interests 
of preserving his neck, we shall call him 
Mykola. 

“Timochenko,” he said, using the cover 
name under which he broadcasts regularly to 
his native Georgia. 
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“Mykola,” said the caller. “It is Mykola, 
isn’t it? I recognize the voice.” 

Mykola blanched and felt his answer choke 
up in his throat. 

“Who is this?” he demanded. 

“Who is it?- Your sister, Katya, of course.” 

“Katya? I thought you were still in Kiev.” 
Mykola could have bitten off his tongue. In 
the moment of shock of hearing from a 
sister he had left behind in the Soviet Union, 
he had betrayed himself. 

His sister went on to berate him for work- 
ing “for dirty American imperialist gold,” 
for betraying his people, for mouthing “the 
lies of your new masters.” She told him his 
mother and father missed him badly, and 
she demanded that he promise to return to 
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But Mykola, who had crossed to the West 
during World War II, said he could do no 
such thing. He said he still loved his family 
and the Soviet people, and for that reason 
above all he had to go on working against 
the Red regime. 

“I love my country and my people,” he 
said, “but here in the West everyone is free 
I work with the hope that one day all my 
countrymen will also be free.” 

Katya replied with a string of the epithets 
that 20th century Soviet citizens learn from 
their newspapers and radio _ broadcasts. 
Mykola, furious, slammed down the phone. 
But this did not solve his dilemma. Nor did 
the drinking bout he then engaged in. 

When, 2 days later, shamefaced and badly 
hung over, he returned to Radio Liberty he 
was bowled over by the sympathetic recep- 
tion he got from his section supervisor. 

Radio Liberty had ground for its sympathy. 
It knows well the war of intimidation the 
Kremlin wages against every Soviet citizen 
who chooses freedom in the West, and 
especially those who broadcast from Munich. 

Ever since Radio Liberty—originally called 
Radio Liberation—set up shop on March 1, 
1953, it has been fighting two battles. One 
is to constantly ram home the truth about 
the world and the Soviet Union to the more 
than 200 million Soviet people. The other is 
to keep up the morale of its emigre staff in 
the face of Kremlin hirelings who will stop 
at nothing to end what Moscow has frankly 
admitted is a serious threat to the Com- 
munist dictatorship. . 

Radio Liberty was happy that Major My- 
kola was still alive. Some of his colleagues 
have been less fortunate. 

Leonid Karas, a writer on the radio’s Bye- 
lorussian desk, was found drowned near Mu- 
nich in September 1954. No one ever estab- 
lished what happened—Kremlin’s assassins 
are noted for their efficiency. 

Even more dramatic was the murder of 
Abo Fatalibey, head of the Azerbaijan desk. 
It was many months before all the pieces 
were put together. 

Fatalibey, a prewar Communist in oil-rich 
Azerbaijan, was a Red army major when war 
started. In 1941 he was taken prisoner by 
the Nazis. 

Later, when the Germans organized a ‘“‘for- 
eign legion,” they put him in charge of an 
Azerbaijani section, made up largely of Red 
army prisoners. Later he eseaped and fled 
to Egypt. 

By the time Radio Liberty started up, Fa- 
talibey was a confirmed anti-Communist 
and living in Munich. In fact, he was pre- 
cisely the sort of man the Reds would sooner 
have dead than on the other side. 

One day, one of his former legionnaires, a 
Mikhail Ismailov, turned up in Munich and 
made contact with Fatalibey. The man said 
he had escaped from the Soviet Union and 
the Azerbaijani helped him get a job in a 
store next to the Cafe Freiling, where he 
often ate. 

On a Monday morning in November 1954, 
police found the body of a man crammed 
under a sofa in Ismailov’s furnished room 
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on Munich's Leopoldstrasse. In the dead 
man’s pockets were Ismailov’s identity papers. 

European police look upon murders be- 
tween agents much as Chicago police once 
regarded the victims of gang warfare. They 
were happy to close their file on this Ismailov 
fellow, whom they assumed had been slain 
by Fatalibey. And Fatalibey, it appeared, 
had fled. 

But an Azerbaijani friend of Fatalibey’s 
who went to the funeral observed that the 
coffin was much too short to hold the 6-foot 
Ismailov, whom he also knew. At the last 
moment, after many protests, the coffin was 
opened. It contained the body of Fatalibey. 
It was Ismailov who had disappeared after 
strangling the Radio Liberty writer and stuff- 
ing him under the sofa. 

The murders stopped some time ago, but 
the intimidation campaign goes on. Radio 
Liberty, however, continues to carry truth 
and objectivity to the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

Because it has not gone out of its way 
to sglicit publicity, Radio Liberty is less well 
known than, for example, Radio Free Europe 
or the U.S. Government’s Voice of America. 
Yet it is probably more important than 
either in its own exclusive field. 

Voice of America is directed by the U.S. 
State Department. In the view of Radio 
Liberty’s American directors, it is (1) frankly 
an Official propaganda station and (2) bound 
to base all its broadcasts on the American 
viewpoint. 

Radio Free Europe, on the other hand, 
while comparing more closely with Radio 
Liberty, broadcasts only to the Soviet satel- 
lites in their native tongues. It doés not 
broadcast either in Russian or any of the 
other Soviet languages. 

Radio Liberty, however, with stations in 
Germany and the Far East—to provide 
maximum penetration from both sides of 
the vast Soviet land mass—and a back 
stopping second echelon on New York’s 
Broadway, speaks only in the language of 
the Soviet Republics. 


Newscasters and interviewers address their © 


listeners as “Brother Georgians,” “Brother 
Russians,” “Brother Ukrainians,” and so on. 
Many of the men and women working for 
Radio Liberty once used to listen to its 
heartening message secretly when they still 
were in the Soviet Union. They know that 
this intimate style is the most effective means 
of reaching the downtrodden masses of the 
Red slave empire. 

“But,” says Gene Sosin, head of Radio 
Liberty programing in New York, “we do not 
wish or aim to goad our devoted listeners 
into rash anti-Soviet actions that would 
lead only to their liquidation. We just work, 
in every department of Soviet life, toward 
a transformation of thinking habits, values, 
convictions, and wills so that the Soviet 
State, some day, bereft of form and follow- 
ing, will simply wither away.” 

Does it work? All the signs indicate that 

it does. 
. Most encouraging of these symptoms, in 
Radio Liberty’s view, is the trouble the Soviet 
authorities take to try to keep its message 
out. Radio Liberty technicians have estab- 
lished that the Soviets use as many as 100 
jamming stations, more than are used against 
any other Western station, including Voice 
of America. 

The Soviet reaction—the jamming, the 
press attacks, the terror campaign by tele- 
phone and via Red espionage agents—proves 
to Radio Liberty that, not only is its mes- 
sage getting across, but that it also hurts, 
and hurts badly. For the moment, Radio 
Liberty is content with that. 

FORBIDDEN Foop For RUSSIAN THOUGHT—RaADIO 
LIBERTY FEEDS FACT-FAMISHED REDS 


(By David Burk) 
(Second of two articles) 


What have the Reds got against Radio Lib- 
erty, with its nine transmitters in West 
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Germany and four on Formosa, that they 
have stopped not even at murder in their 
attempts to silence it? 

Just this: In its subtle, skillful way, Radio 
Liberty exposes the cracks in the Kremlin 
wall. It brings the Soviet people not only 
uncensored news and a feeling of contact 
with the outside world, but it also takes right 
into their homes the forbidden fruits of the 
Soviet Union’s great cultural heritage. 

Broadcasting around the clock, American- 
financed Radio Liberty persistently reminds 
the Soviet people of the fine things that were 
stolen from them, and still are being stolen 
from them, by their Communist overlords. 

Rising above the Reds’ frantic jamming 
efforts, which succeed fully only in the major 
cities where the jamming stations can emit 
their growls and buzzes at ground level, Radio 
Liberty transmits selections from the great 
Tolstoy’s nonfiction writings, the Kremlin- 
banned music of Russian-born Igor Stravin- 
sky, the short stories of Satirist Mikhail 
Zoshchenko, and any other worthwhile works 
that are blacked out by the regime, includ- 
ing the best-selling novel, “Doctor Zhivago.” 

One of the specialists in this field is emigre 
Poet and Publisher Vladimir Rudolph, a 
46-year-old blond giant with a strong, mobile 
fact and a bone-crushing handshake. Ru- 
dolph, as his Radio Liberty colleagues call 
him, was graduated in 1934 from Leningrad 
University and was arrested 3 years later as 
a counterrevolutionary. 

To this day, says Rudolph in his richly 
accented, fractured English, he has no 
idea of the precise charges against him. 
He was subjected to a dreamworldlike trial 
and sentenced to 10 years in a labor camp. 

In 1941, the Nazi invaders of the Soviet 
Union bombed a train taking Rudolph and 
other prisoners to another camp and he 
escaped. After several weeks on the run he 
acquired phony papers by claiming his rec- 
ords had been in the bomb-blasted Lenin- 
grad archives, and in 1944 he was drafted 
into the Corps of Engineers. 

When war ended Rudolph was a lieutenant 
colonel and a member of the Soviet repara- 
tions committee in East Germany. From 
there, in 1946, he crossed the border to the 
West. How? Says Rudolph: “I got into my 
car and drove across.” 

The United States gave him a visa in 1951 
and soon after arriving here he joined the 
nucleus of what was to become the staff of 
Radio Liberty. Since his immigration, Ru- 
dolph has-published a novel, a book of verse, 
an economic study and a quarterly cultural 
magazine called “Mosty” (Bridges), whose 
contributors are Soviet emigres throughout 
the world. 

Rudolph’s special program for Radio Lib- 
erty always centers around an emigre who, 
like himself, chose freedom and has learned 
that his choice was right. 

“We act,” says Rudolph, “as the Soviet 
opposition. Since none of our fellow coun- 
trymen who are still at home can speak out, 
we speak for them.” 

But, as with most Radio Liberty programs, 
he keeps off pure propaganda, always seeking 
the more subtle approach. 

“The Soviet people are tired of propa- 
ganda,” he says. “They don’t want any more 
of it from either side. They don’t trust 
propaganda, anybody’s propaganda, any more. 
We do much more harm to the Soviet regime 
with our indirect, quiet methods.” 

Paul Sanker, the sharp-minded young 
American who supervises Radio Liberty’s 
New York news and special events section, 
elaborated on this theme. 

“The point we are always trying to get 
over,” he says, “is how people live in a free, 
democratic country. To the lobbyist or 
pamphleteer, some of the stories we develop 
may seem odd. But they’re not if you stop 
to think about them—especially if you try 
to see them through the eyes of the Soviet 
people in their sealed-off land mass.” 
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Sanker loves stories about men who fight 
city hall, particularly those who win. There 
was the case, for example, of the man who 
refused to pay a 3-cents tax.on his commu- 
ter ticket demanded by a conductor on the 
Long Island Railroad. The citizen was ar- 
rested, sued the railroad, and was awarded 
$1,500 damages. 

Then there was the case of the Commu- 
nist artist in Mexico City whose mural was 
turned down by the city’s association of 
artists because they thought its motif too 
political. The rejected painter hung his 
mural up in the street and gave a press con- 
ference, spiked with Scotch and soda, to 
voice his protest. 

“To the people of the Soviet Union,” says 
Sanker, “it is instantly obvious that only in 
a democratic country could a Communist 
hope to get away with anything like that.” 

Sanker’s staff was kept almost as busy as 
the New York City Police Department dur- 
ing the visit of Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
and his cohorts to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. To press home the station’s claim to 
objectivity, Khrushchev’s speeches were 
broadcast back to the Soviet Union. They 
also were made available by the Soviet press 
and radio, but Radio Liberty included the 
table-pounding and the Red czar’s other un- 
parliamentary conduct, which the Soviet 
media had blue-penciled. 

In the interests of objectivity, Radio Lib- 
erty also put in other aspects of the story 
which the Kremlin minions back home had 
painted out. And it broadcast speeches by 
African, Asian, and Western statesmen, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower’s keynoter. 
The Soviet press rarely goes beyond a bare 
reference to the fact that the other side’s 
Mr. So-and-So is addressing the Assembly. 

Yet another source of news for the hungry 
Radio Liberty maw is the Soviet Union's 
own press and radio stations, especially in 
provincial regions remote from Moscow. Ra- 
dio Liberty staffers read almost every one 
of the hundreds of Soviet daily and periodi- 
cal publications and monitor more than 100 
Soviet radio stations. 

Spencer Williams, graying, lifelong Soviet 
expert, veteran Moscow newspaper corre- 
spondent, and now head of Radio Liberty’s 
publications division, says: “It is remarkable 
how much valuable information leaks 
through the smaller organs of public expres- 
sion in the Soviet Union. Especially in the 
remoter areas where Moscow’s rigid controls 
cannot be maintained effectively.” 

Through these chinks in the Red armor, 
Radio Liberty picks up scraps of information 
about local disturbances, deportations, per- 
secution of Jews and other religious minor- 
ities, food shortages, and the like. 

Radio Liberty joyfully sends items back 
across the length and breadth of the shackled 
Soviet Republics. Among them have been 
such memorable scoops as the prisoners in 
the immense Kingir concentration camp, in 
Karaganda Province, who won concessions 
from their jailers after hurling rock-filled 
bottle grenades at their guards. 

If little of Radio Liberty’s effectiveness is 
yet easily apparent to most inhabitants of 
the free world, much credit can certainly be 
handed to it for the continuing flow of emi- 
grants from East to West, even though it 
never asks any Soviet citizen to run the risk 
of escaping. More than 2% million former 
Soviet citizens now live in various parts of 
the free world and Radio Liberty, which talks 
to every defector it can lay its hands on, 
blushes with pleasure each time it learns 
that almost without exception the escapees 
were former listeners. 

Radio Liberty President Howland H. Sar- 
geant, a former U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State, says: “I don’t think the Soviet Union 
will ever be the same after the 1956 Hun- 
garian freedom revolt. I don’t know how 
long it will exist within its present borders 
or in its present form of dictatorship. 

“But I am convinced that the events of 
1956 represent something so fundamental 
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that the Soviet Union can never reform and 
regroup as it was before.” 

The American Committee for Liberation, 
the small band of distinguished Americans 
who support the private truth outlet, will be 
quite satisfied if their radio station con- 
tinues to be the sharpest thorn in the Krem- 
lin’s side. 





A Tribute to the United Service Organi- 
zations on Their 20th Birthday Anni- 


versary 
EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
two short decades the USO has become 
a cherished American tradition, and with 
good reason. None with the slightest 
knowledge of war is able to disregard the 
morale factor; and none who has ever 
experienced USO hospitality and serv- 
ice can doubt its uplifting effect upon 
American morale. 

Established in the dark days of 1941, 
prior to our entrance into World War II, 
the USO set out to provide a home away 
from home for the great mass of Ameri- 
can citizen-soldiers and sailors. That 
the effort was wholly successful is at- 
tested to today by millions of grateful 
American veterans. 

Symbolic of our national cause was 
the mixture of religious agencies which 
joined in the formation of the USO. 
Symbolic of the American will were the 
services provided by the USO program. 

We had a war to win and while we were 
winning it, we expected to forgo the 
comforts of home. But the USO did its 
valiant best to upset our expectations. 

Never in the history of warfare has the 
spirit of home penetrated so close to the 
men at the front. 

USO services can be said to include 
community and travel information, 
counseling on personal and family prob- 
lems, parties, housing bureaus, dances, 
discussion groups, craft classes, USO 
shows, picnics, dormitories, sightseeing, 
snackbars, and religious literature. 

These and countless other facilities 
have made war less hideous to millions 
of Americans over the past 20 years; a 
fact for which the Nation is profoundly 
thankful. 

At the present time USO is operating 
in 245 locations within the United States 
and 22 places overseas. American serv- 
icemen in Anniston, Ala.; Fairbanks, 
Alaska, Rome, Seoul, Cannes, and Casa- 
blanca—all are able to enjoy the services 
of the farflung USO. 

Today, in the midst of the ominous 
cold war era, 24% million young Ameri- 
cans remain in the military service of the 
American Government. Almost half of 
them are under the age of 25, and many 
are away from home for the first time 
in their lives. 

We may hope that the world situation 
will change for the better. Indeed, we 
pray it will, and soon. Yet, until that is 
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the case, we must retain our military 
and naval strength in foreign parts. It 
is therefore up to the people at home, 
through USO, to extend the boundaries 
of every city and town to our young 
people overseas, in order that the Ameri- 
can qualities of character may be 
preserved. 





Safety Inspections of Viscount Turboprop 
Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent series of accidents which 
attended the most famous of American- 
built turboprop aircraft, the Lockheed 
Electra, I was interested and concerned 
with a report which appeared in the 
New York Times of January 22 suggest- 
ing the possibility. of certain structural 
imperfections in another turboprop air- 
craft also extensively in use in the 
United States, the Viscount. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point the article in ques- 
tion: 

New VISCOUNT ALERT—VICKERS URGES SAFETY 
CHECK ON TURBOPROP AIRLINERS 

Lonpon, January 20.—Operators of Vis- 
count airliners throughout the world were 
again alerted tonight to inspect their air 
fleets for safety. Four hundred of the 
British turboprop airliners are flying. 

Vickers Aircraft, the manufacturers, ad- 
vised precautions after a minute crack was 
detected in the wing spar of an Indian Air- 
line Viscount. A company spokesman said 
there was no neeed for alarm. 

“The latest cracks have been found in the 
top spar boom, which carries no load,” he 


said. 
Cracks were found earlier this month in 


the lower spar boom of two Viscounts oper- 
ated by Central African Airways. Vickers 
also advised inspections then. 


Because the article appeared in a very 
obscure position in the newspaper and 
because I saw no follow-up notice from 
any other source that the warning is- 
sued by the manufacturers of the Vis- 
count aircraft was to be followed in the 
United States, I dispatched the follow- 
ing telegram to the Federal Aviation 
Agency and to the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board: 

January 21 New York Times contains pub- 
lished report manufacturers of Viscount air- 
craft, Vickers Aircraft Co., in England, have 
advised all operators of Viscounts to inspect 
aircraft of this type for safety in connec- 
tion with reported cracks in wing spars and 
have also recommended reduced speed pend- 
ing final safety determination. Please ad- 
vise me.soonest possible what action has 
been taken by your organization and by U.S. 
Viscount operators in response to this warn- 
ing. 


In response to these telegrams I re- 
ceived communications both from Whit- 
ney Gillilland, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and from James T. 
Pyle, Acting Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. Under leave to 
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extend my remarks, I include these com- 
munications at this point in the Recorp: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 30, 1961. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference your January 23, 1961,.telegram 
regarding New York Times report on Vis- 
count cracked spar attachment fittings. 
Emergency measures recommended by man- 
ufacturer not applicable to U.S. registered 
aircraft since these aircraft have modified 
spars with increased sectional area and are 
made of different material. However, as 
precautionary measure, all Viscount aircraft 
will be inspected at a routine inspection 
interval. 

JAMES T. PYLE, 
Acting Administrator, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 
CiviL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1961. 
Hon. SAMUEL 8. STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. STRATTON: This refers to your 
January 23 telegram inquiring about the re- 
cently reported spar cracking difficulties of 
the Vickers Armstrong Viscount aircraft. 

Matters of this type are routinely handled 
by the Federal Aviation Agency in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, amd the Board has no direct 
responsibility for initiating action in such 
matters. However, the Board’s accident in- 
vestigation responsibilities require that its 
engineering staff keep abreast of service dif- 
ficulties of this type and our personnel are 
generally familiar with the problem involved 
in this service difficulty. 

The spar cracking difficulty stems pri- 
marily from the type of aluminum alloy used 
in the fabrication of the wing spars of the 
first 80 Viscount aircraft. All of these early 
model Viscounts were delivered to foreign 
airlines and none are operated by U‘S. air- 
lines. The wing spars installed in the Vis- 
count aircraft operated by the U.S. carriers 
(Capital Airlines, Continental Airlines, and 
Northeast Airlines) were fabricated from the 
softer L-65 alloy instead of the harder DTD- 
363 alloy used in the first 80 aircraft, and 
are not as susceptible to the type of cracking 
found in the earlier model spars. Accord- 
ingly, the emergency inspection note that 
Vickers issued earlier this month applied 
only to those airlines operating the earlier 
model Viscounts and did not apply to the 
U.S.-operated Viscounts. 

As a precautionary measure, however, 
Vickers has suggested to the operators of the 
later model Viscounts that they conduct a 
one-time ultrasonic inspection of the spar 
splice areas in the near future. It is our 
understanding that the Federal Aviation 
Agency is presently considering making this 
inspection the subject of one of their man- 
datory airworthiness directives. You may 
wish to contact the Federal Aviation Agency 
relative to specific aspects of this problem. 

We trust that the above information will 
be of assistance to you. Please let us know 
if we may be of further help. 

Sincerely yours, 
WHITNEY GILLILLAND, 
Chairman. 


I am glad that the Viscounts in op- 
eration in the United States are not of 
the same type as those on which the 
difficulties were discovered abroad. At 
the same time, I am pleased that an in- 
vestigation is nevertheless going forward 
on all of these aircraft operating in the 
United States so that the public interest 
may be completely protected and so that 
there will be no possible repetition of the 


; 
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accidents that occurred with the Electra. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include also a press release issued from 
my office following the receipt of the tele- 
gram from Mr. Pyle: 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—All Viscount aircraft 
operating in the United States will be in- 
spected to determine the adequacy of their 
wing structures, Representative SAMUEL S. 
Stratton, Democrat, of New York, an- 
nounced today. 

StraTTon said he had been informed of a 
decision to this effect by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency in response to his request. 

Srratron had asked the FAA to inform 
him what steps had been taken to determine 
the safety condition of Viscount airliners 
operating in the United States after press ac- 
counts had indicated that the British Vick- 
ers Aircraft Corp., manufacturers of the 
Viscount, had alerted operators throughout 
the world to conduct a special inspection of 
their planes for safety. 

Vickers had advised these precautions 
after a minute crack was detected in the wing 
spar of an Indian airline Viscount. 

Stratton said he had been informed by 
James T. Pyle, Acting Administrator of the 
FAA, that: “Emergency measures recom- 
mended by manufacturer not applicable to 
U.S. registered aircraft, since these aircraft 
have modified spars with increased sectional 
area and are made of different material. 
However, as precautionary measure, all Vis- 
count aircraft will be inspected at a routine 
inspection interval.” 

Four hundred of the British turboprop air- 
liners are reportedly now in operation around 
the world. 





The 20th Anniversary of the USO 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Sat- 
urday, February 4, marked the 20th an- 
niversary of the founding of the USO. 
All of the millions of service men and 
women whose lives were touched by this 
friend will vouch that the incorporation 
of the five private welfare agencies into 
a separate soldier welfare organization 
for a joint national program of morale, 
recreation, welfare, and religious work 
to the Armed Forces of the United States 
on February 4, 1941, was one of the 
greatest services of all time to fighting 
men and women. 

I am proud to join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the USO and the 
fine record it has made. As long as we 
have millions of young Americans under 
arms all over the world, there remains 
a need for the USO, especially in places 
where there are few suitable community 
facilities near large training centers and 
large oversea stations. It is my hope, 
therefore, that this organization will con- 
tinue as a growing tradition and serve 
as long as there is a need to have armed 
forces for the safety and security of the 
free world. 

The USO job is just not the free cof- 
fee, the place to relax, the piece of sta- 
tionery, the star spangled entertainment. 
The USO’s main concern is for the re- 
ligious, spiritual, social welfare, and edu- 
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cational needs of members of the Armed 
Forces, serving their country in lonely 
places far from home. 

Since the funds to support these ac- 
tivities come directly from the American 
people, contributing through their an- 
nual United Fund-Community Chest 
drives, I feel that there will never be a 
lack of funds to indicate to our young 
men and women in the armed services 
that the people back home do care and 
want to help ease their trials and tribu- 
lations through the USO while they are 
away from home. 





Arms Control Imperatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on February 6, 1961: 

ArMsS CONTROL IMPERATIVES 


For a long time this newspaper has urged 
devotion of more thought and effort to arms 
control. We have felt that American desires 
for peace were poorly expressed so long as 
funds spent to avoid irresponsible use of 
military hardware were a tiny fraction of 
money lavished on their production. We 
supported the bill, reluctantly accepted by 
Congress last summer, to provide $400,000 to 
facilitate the study of disarmament. 

We find it gratifying, therefore, that the 
Kennedy administration is taking vigorous 
steps to give more attention to disarmament 
problems. Enlistment of such men as John 
J. McCloy, Paul Nitze, and Jerome Weisner 
in this endeavor gives it a standing in Wash- 
ington which it deserves. 


At the same time Mr. Kennedy’s move to 
obtain postponement of the scheduled re- 
sumption of atomic test ban talks is not a 
sign of a desire to let that effort slide. It is 
rather evidence of an intention to make sure 
of a sound British-American approach when 
negotiations do begin again. 

For more than 2 years we have had an 
unpoliced moratorium on tests. This is 
precisely what the Soviet Union has steadily 
sought and no one knows whether it has 
been conducting secret underground tests. 
American military authorities are pressing 
very hard for underground experiments to 
perfect small nuclear warheads. There is also 
need to test equipment for detecting such 
explosions. 

During the presidential campaign both 
candidates virtually committed themselves 
to a resumption of underground atomic test- 
ing unless agreement for a ban was soon 
reached. Mr. Nixon set an early deadline; 
Mr. Kennedy called for “one more supreme 
effort.” So when talks begin again in 
Geneva it will be in a very sober now-or- 
never atmosphere. 

Some Kennedy advisers are known to feel 
that the Soviet Union has a real interest in 
trying to limit the nuclear club and that 
American efforts could have been more 
wholehearted. Negotiations have mainly 
hung up on details of inspection plans. We 
do not believe the differences are irrecon- 
cilable. But both sides must show a real 
desire to reconcile them. 
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Some of the pressures for a test ban have 
been dissipated as fallout dangers have les- 
sened. Unless there are new fallout crises 
produced by new atmospheric testing the 
chief impetus for a ban comes from hope 
that it may help limit the nuclear club and 
open the way to progress in the general field 
of arms control. 

No one should have any illusions about 
the difficulties to be overcome. Aside from 
Soviet antipathy for any kind of inspection 
measures which undermine totalitarian 
secrecy, plus the enigma which is China, 
there have been divided views in Britain 
and America. 

One great obstacle is the belief that effec- 
tive inspection of easy-to-hide nuclear 
weapons is impossible. This does not foster 
eager, wholehearted efforts. Indeed, it feeds 
a defeatist attitude toward the whole 
endeavor. 

But defeatism is the thing we cannot afford. 
The dangers in letting the arms race run on 
unchecked are so great, the stakes for 
humanity are so high that no possible effort 
can be spared. The greater the obstacles the 
higher must we rise in prayerful purpose to 
surmount them. 





Maladministration by National Labor 
Relations Board Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recorp another in the series 
of case studies recently supplied to many 
Members of Congress by the Textile 
Workers Union of America in an effort 
to illustrate and to dramatize what this 
important organization charges is gross 
maladministration by the National La- ° 
bor Relations Board. 

The Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica—as indeed virtually all other labor 
organizations in this country—advocates 
certain amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act in order to enable wage earners to 
obtain somewhat greater approximation 
to equality of opportunity under the law 
in our present-day industrial society. 





* However, this union has very carefully 


and, I believe, most persuasively docu- 
mented its charges that a very consider- 
able measure of relief for those many 
thousands of employees seeking to form 
unions of their own choosing could be ob- 
tained by a reform of the Nationa] Labor 
Relations Board procedures and policies. 


I quote herewith another of a long list 
of summaries of typical cases made by 
the Textile Workers Union of America; 
each of these cases attempts to show a 
particular aspect of present-day per- 
formance by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


CasE SUMMARY OF FILATEX CORP., WARSAW, 
N.C., CasE No. 11-RC-—1304; 11-CA-1578 


This case demonstrates how Board elec- 
tion hearings permit and encourage em- 
ployers to commit unfair labor practices in 
order to defeat organization. 

In October 1959, employees from this plant 
came to the regional office of the Textile 
Workers Union of America and asked our 
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union to help them organize the plant. 
They felt there had been an excessive speed- 
up in the plant, there was no seniority or 
other form of job security, and supervisors 
were very arbitrary and abusive to the em- 
ployees. We explained to these employees 
that the employer would undoubtedly be 
hostile to organization, that there would be 
threats and coercion directed toward them, 
and that, although technically they were 
protected by the Taft-Hartley law, as a prac- 
tical matter, it would be difficult or impos- 
sible to secure a real remedy if the employer 
adopted discriminatory practices. The em- 
ployees told us that, despite this, they still 
wanted to go ahead. 

Within about a week, these employees per- 
suaded 100 of the 120 employees in the plant 
to sign TWUA authorization cards. We then 
filed a petition for an election with the NLRB 
(Nov. 4, 1959). The hearing on that petition 
took place November 18, 1959. These hear- 
- ings are held in order to settle disputes about 
the conduct of election, the employees who 
will vote, and other procedural details. 
Theoretically, if there are no such issues, 
the parties should sign an agreement to an 
election, making a hearing unnecessary. 
There was absolutely no issue raised at the 
hearing—the company simply took the posi- 
tion that it would not sign an agreement, 
and that a hearing was therefore necessary. 

The company conducted a full-scale brain- 
washing campaign of its employees, with 
mailing of antiunion literature to them and 
compelling them to attend meetings where 
they were forced to hear antiunion argu- 
ments. In addition, some of the people who 
had come to our office and helped get the 
cards signed were discharged by the em- 
ployer. Despite these tactics, for a whole 
the majority of the employees held fast for 
the union. On November 23, 1959, our or- 
ganizer noted in his file that “We still have 
a reasonable chance of winning if we can get 
an election within a short time. However, 
if the election is delayed further, just how 
much effect the company’s pressure will have 
on the people still remains to be seen.” 

The election was delayed. The Board did 
not finally require one to be held until Janu- 
ary 27, 1960. We lost 50 to 35. (Some of the 
employees did not bother to vote; remember 
that 100 of the 120 employees had voluntarily 
signed cards in our favor a few months ago.) 
We filed unfair labor practice charges with 
the Board regarding the discharges of our 
supporters and also against the employer’s 
coercive speeches. The general counsel held 
that the coercive remarks and captive audi- 
ence speeches were not unlawful under cur- 
rent Board precedent. He did find that sev- 
eral of the discharges were unlawful. The 
company agreed to settle these discharges by 
paying the employees involved their back 
pay. This was a cheap price for him to pay 
to keep the union out. Although the dis- 
criminated employees had a right to return 
to their jobs, they did not go back. They 
realized that the employer would eventually 
find an excuse to get them. 

This is a typical example of the effect of 
Board procedures on an election campaign. 





The Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Gloversville Speaks Out on the Subject 
of Distressed Areas Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment no bill pending before this 87th 
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Congress is more urgent or more impor- 
tant than the so-called distressed areas 
bill of which I have the honor to be a 
cosponsor, a bill designed to help our 
local communities which are beset with 
unemployment in attracting new indus- 
tries to pick up the existing slack. 

Those of us who have fought for this 
legislation in the past and are fighting 
for it again this year have been dis- 
turbed, I know, by the opposition of cer- 
tain groups purporting to speak for busi- 
ness. 

For that reason, I am particularly 
pleased that the members of the cham- 
ber of commerce of the city of Glovers- 
ville, N.Y., a community which is one of 
the most severely hit by unemployment 
in all of New York State, have ex- 
pressed forcefully their complete support 
of this legislation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include letters from Mr. Charles P. Ca- 
puto, president of the Gloversville Cham- 
ber, and from Mr. Malcolm Schlusberg, 
a member of the chamber and a member 
of its congressional and national affairs 
committee to the national chamber of 
commerce on this legislation: 

GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y., January 27, 1961. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your con- 
gressional action report dated January 23, 
1961, volume 5, No. 3 and note the contents 
thereof. 

I am writing this letter as president of 
the Chamber of Commerce for the City of 
Gloversville. I note therein a discussion of 
the industry relocation bills. 

Fulton County and the city of Glovers- 
ville are both described as being distressed 
and depressed economic areas. If such a 
bill is passed and if such a bill could pos- 
sibly mean the relocation of industry to 
our area, I don’t see how our chamber could 
go on record as being opposed to same, 
whether it be as a result of Federal inter- 
vention or not. 

At this point in the thinking of the peo- 
ple of our community, something must be 
done to give our area a boost and this may 
well be the thing that would do it. I can 
well understand the feeling of political in- 
tervention and the pressures brought about 
thereby. However, in good conscience, I 
cannot take a stand and oppose such legis- 
lation. 

If you have some further reasons that 
support your contention, kindly advise. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES P. CAPUTO. 
JANUARY 25, 1961. 
Re industry relocation. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: As a member of the Glov- 
ersville Chamber of Commerce active in the 
congressional and national affairs commit- 
tee, I was in receipt of the Congressional 
Action Bulletin dated January 23, 1961. This 
bulletin indicated that the national cham- 
ber of commerce was attempting to mobilize 
opposition to the so called industry reloca- 
tion bills currently being proposed in the 
U.S. Senate and being considered by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

Upon receiving this bulletin, I have talked 
to a number of the officers of our local 
chamber of commerce and to the members 
of the national and congressional affairs 
committee and they are of the unanimous 
impression that such a move by the national 
chamber of commerce is in direct contradic- 
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tion to the needs, hopes, and aspirations 
of our chamber and our community. 

We would sincerely urge on our behalf 
and on behalf of other depressed areas in 
the country that the national chamber of 
commerce reconsider the position taken on 
this vital legislation as we feel that the im- 
portant economic interests of our commu- 
nity are being seriously jeopardized by the 
present position of the chamber of commerce 
on both the industry relocation bills and 
also the area redevelopment bills before the 
Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
MALCOLM D. SCHLUSBERG. 





Why Do They Run? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 56 proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to extend the terms 
of Members of the House to 4 years. In 
this connection I commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues the following 
article by Tom O’Hara as it appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1961: 

Wuy Do Tuey RuN? 
(By Tom O’Hara) 


The late, sometimes windy, sometimes 
witty Senator J. Hamilton (inevitably 
“Ham”) Lewis, of Illinois, is credited by 
Harry S. Truman in his memoirs as advising 
the new Senator Truman in 1935 when he 
entered the Senate: 

“Don’t start out with an inferiority com- 
plex. For the first 6 months you'll wonder 
how you got here and, after that, you'll 
wonder how the rest got here.’” 

Other alert men have had similar doubts 
and none more so than those sent to the 
House of Representatives. It is the Con- 
gressmen who ride the Nation’s political 
dunking stool. The august Senators are 
elected for a leisurely 6-year term. The 
Congressmen must stand for reelection every 
2 years. 

No matter what, a prestige-laden race by 
an Eisenhower, a strong fight by a Kennedy, 
or a big reaction to an issue, as war ration- 
ing was in 1946, can plunk the Congressmen 
into the political soup, a murky broth. 

The trouble is the people: That nice lady 
next door. Your mother. Perhaps your wife. 
Very likely yourself. All can be real ornery 
mean to their Congressmen, often without 
justification. 

A man can be a good envoy to the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Government and 
still go down to defeat after any term. So, 
too, a man can be a weakling stand-in for 
his constituents—to say nothing of the Na- 
tion at large—and be monotonously returned 
to Office, biennium after biennium. 

The key to the problem is the 2-year busi- 
ness. After battering around Washington 
to find decent, reasonable living quarters 
for themselves and their families, finding 
where to hang their hats, learning the occult 
House rules well enough to stand on their 
own two feet for their personal right as well 
as their constitutents’ rights, it’s about time 
to go back home again and run again. 

Few jobs in politics are more onerous. 
To be sure, some rather unenlightened States 
run their Governors every 2 years. But there 
is a vast difference. At least, they enjoy the 
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support of the entire State organization of 
their party. Not so the Congressmen. 

The wonder is that so many men—and a 
gently increasing number of women—want 
to run and appeal to that dark, lurking, sus- 
picious mass called the voter (ever notice 
how some pronounce the words “my Con- 
gressman” with a sort of snicker?). The 
voter can be a ruthless rejecter, spurner, and 
a “turn em’ out” type. 

For other offices traditions are nicer, easier. 
In New York our Governor enjoys a 4-year 
term, practically a political bomb shelter. 
So, too, the mayor of New York City and the 
city council. (The late Tom Curran, New 
York County Republican leader, used to say, 
“It gets me. When a man is a city council- 
man, he is a politician, as if it were a dirty 
word. Yet when he goes to Washington, he 
is a statesman. I ask you, Has the man 
changed any?”) 

Other elective jobs are also pleasantly long. 
The judiciary of the city and State enjoy 
10- or 14-year terms, and, once elected, if 
a judge is halfway decent, he is given oppo- 
sition party endorsements for his next go- 
around. Thus, his job is practically a life- 
time appointment. 

The State legislature would seem to be 
in the same boat as Congressmen. Both 
must stand for the biennial election. But 
there is a fat difference between Washing- 
ton and Albany. 

State assemblymen and State senators, to 
a lesser extent, embrace smaller areas thar 
Congressmen. And, truth to tell, the Albany 
decisions are at bedrock, based on the word 
“more.” More State aid for mental hos- 
pitals, more, or, if opposed, less, State taxes, 
more schools, and the like But a Congress- 
man is called on to determine deep in his 
heart how far the Nation should go in wooing 
on-the-fence nations, Government informa- 
tion services, foreign aid, and now, so help 
us, money for missile and atomic research, 
and the like. 

But a man can have his district, which he 
takes 10 years to grow accustomed to, shot 
out from under him, as many will this year 
by that big word “reapportionment.” Right 
now the State legislature must consider draw- 
ing new lines to pare the State’s 43 districts 
to 41. The reason? The State’s rate of 
population growth is lower than other States. 

Even more horrifying is watching the eco- 
nomic changes in one’s own district, the 
tearing down of slums, or the tearing down 
of costly apartment buildings to be replaced 
by office buildings. A Congressman can see 
hundreds, sometimes thousands, of his voters 
running from him as if he had leprosy. They 
may even appeal to him, but he, no less than 
they, is caught in the maelstrom of change. 

Yet watch two Congressmen stand together 
at a political or charitable or civic affair. 
They get their heads together and they hear 
nothing. They are Congressmen. They must 
love the job. Nobody else seems to. Most 
men’s wives would shoot them for even 
daring to think about running for the right 
to make a living by coming up before some 
$40,000 persons every 2 years. 

Every 2 years. 





Oregon Farmers Aid State’s Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1961 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing article from a recent edition of 
the Oregon Grange Bulletin points up 
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with facts and figures the importance 
of farming to the economy of my home 
State. I know that the picture is a 
typical one for many States, and indeed 
for the economy of the entire Nation: 
[From the Oregon Grange Bulletin, Dec. 20, 
1960] 
OREGON FaRMERS Alp STATE’s ECONOMY 


“Never before have so few done so much 
for so many.” This currently popular revi- 
sion of an old saying refers to the fact that 
today 4 American farmers grow enough 
food and fiber for 100 people. Fifty years 
ago it took 14 farmers to do the same job. 

Oregon farmers are doing more than just 
providing food and fiber for others. They’re 
enriching the economy of the State by gener- 
ating millions of dollars a year buying power, 
by providing jobs for thousands in areas 
related to farming, and by releasing man- 
power to industry. This is true not only in 
Oregon, but across the entire United States. 

F. L. Ballard, associate director of the Ore- 
gon State College agricultural extension serv- 
ice, pointed out that although less than 15 
percent of Oregon’s people live on farms, 
agriculture is the second largest primary 
source of income in the State. It is topped 
only by forests. 

Annual income from Oregon forests is 
about $1 billion; farms, $600 million; fol- 
lowed by tourists and recreation, fishing, and 
mines—in that order. 

This income from natural resources adds 
up to nearly one-half the total income of 
all the people in Oregon from all sources. 
Ballard says it is plain that anything which 
affects progressive development of these re- 
sources has its influence upon nearly all the 
people of the State. 

In 1959 Oregon’s cash receipts from crops 
and livestock totalled $424,081,000 (live- 
stock, $195,927,000; crops, $228,154,000). 
Government payments of $8,842,000 brought 
total cash receipts to $432,923,000. 

In addition, Oregon’s farmers are esti- 
mated to have about $2.5 billion invested 
in their businesses (land, buildings, livestock, 
machinery, and equipment). 

Farm dollars account for about $1 out 
of every $5 spent at retail stores in the State. 
Farmers spend a lot of money for produc- 
tion expenses ($335 million in 1959). Each 
year they spend more than $55 million for 
labor, and another $87 million for seed, feed, 
livestock, and fertilizer. 

In addition to Oregon’s 77,000 farmers and 
farm workers, Oregon agriculture provides 
about 20,000 jobs in food processing, and 
an uncounted number in transportation, 
storage, buying, selling, marketing, process- 
ing raw materials, and providing supplies 
and services used by farmers. 


Figures aren’t available for Oregon, but . 


in the United States as a whole it has been 
estimated that 40 percent of the labor force 
works at jobs of supplying farmers and 
producing, processing and distributing farm 
products. 

With the help of the agricultural exten- 
sion service and experiment station, farmers 
have become much more efficient in recent 
years. Their production per man-hour in 
the last 10 years has increased more than 
2% times as much as in industry. As 
farmers become more efficient, fewer of them 
are needed to produce food and fiber. This 
means more of them can go into other busi- 
nesses and industry, thus helping other 
industries develop which, in turn, raises 
America’s standard of living. 

Since early pioneer days agriculture has 
played an important economic role in Ore- 
gon’s history. Actually, agriculture is Ore- 
gon’s oldest basic industry. Farming began 
in the upper Willamette Valley as early as 
1811—nearly 50 years before Oregon became 
a State. 

Of course agriculture has changed a great 
deal since those early days. In 1811 four 
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families were farming in one small area of 
the State. Today there are more than 42,000 
farms all over Oregon. Farmland in Oregon 
totals about 21 million acres. This is a third 
of the State. 

Notwithstanding all this contribution to 
the business and economic position of the 
State, and the elements of public service in- 
volved in adequate and economical food and 
fiber production, income of farm operators 
has not been keeping pace with the general 
levels of returns from other activities. This 
is one of the great problems before America. 
It has been receiving attention. But, never- 
theless, the income level continues to slip 
and the farmer currently finds himself in a 
cost-price squeeze. Further and greater con- 
centration upon this problem is a major 
objective of organized agriculture. 

Historically, the world over, agriculture has 
been a leader in economic growth, Ballard 
noted. Often other occupations are bene- 
fited even more than farmers by the advance 
of agriculture. 





New York Journal American Receives 
Antibigotry Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


‘Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in 1790 
Gen. George Washington, in a letter to 
the Touro Synagogue, in Newport, R.I., 
clearly delineated the true nature of 
Americanism. General - Washington 
wrote that our Government “gives to 
bigotry no sanction, to persecution no 
assistance.” 

Conditions throughout the world to- 
day give new timeliness to his fervent 
and meaning hope that everyone shall 
sit in safety under his own vine and fig 
tree and there shall be none to make him 
afraid. 

Mr. Morris Morgenstern, whom I am’ 
proud to call my friend, one of this coun- 
try’s leading philanthropists, is the own- 
er of the original Washington document. 
Last year, I was singularly honored by 
Mr. Morgenstern, who graciously pre- 
sented me with a replica of this most 
cherished letter. 

Mr. Morgenstern heads the founda- 
tion which bears his name. This or- 
ganization has for 15 years devoted 
itself to the support of worthwhile chari- 
table and philanthropic endeavors across 
the Nation and around the globe. 

Mr. Morgenstern has given freely of 
his time and energies in helping to fos- 
ter human freedom and dignity for men 
of all races, religions, and national orgin. 

On January 26, in New York City, Mr. 
Morgenstern met with J. Kingsbury 
Smith, publisher of the New York Jour- 
nal American, to present to that newspa- 
per a replica of the Washington letter 
for its effort against bigotry. 

Mr. Smith is the perfect example of a 
courageous and forceful leader in our 
community. Under his expert guidance, 
the Journal American has been respon- 
sible for a host of community improve- 
ments. On a national level, Mr. Smith 
has led the march of progress and stimu- 
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lated valuable programs for our coun- 
try’s security. He has been a champion 
of the rights of all people of all races and 
creeds. 

In addition, the Hearst publications 
have been in the forefront of worthwhile 
endeavors in every community in our 
country. The tribute paid by the Morris 
Morgenstern Foundation to Mr. Smith 
and the Journal American was indeed 
merited. 

In its account of the meeting with Mr. 
Morgenstern and Mr. Smith, the Journal 
American said: “A Newspaper First: 
Journal American Gets Antibigotry 
Award—Its Blueprint for New York 
Hailed.” 

A parchment replica of George Wash- 
ington’s historic 1790 letter attacking 
bigotry has been presented to the New 
York Journal American in recognition of 
its role as a vigorous and articulate 
spokesman for the rights and privileges 
of the American community. 

It was the first time that the Morris 
Morgenstern Foundation, which made 
the presentation, had granted the award 
to a newspaper. Previous recipients were 

- President Kennedy, former Presidents of 
the United States, former Vice President 
Nixon and leaders of other nations. 

Morris Morgenstern, president of the 
foundation and owner of the original let- 
ter written by Generai Washington to the 
Touro Synagogue in Newport, R.I., pre- 
sented the replica to the Journal Ameri- 
can publisher Kingsbury Smith. 

EFFORTS PRAISED 


The presentation, attended by Hearst 
officials and State Supreme Court Justice 
John E. Cone, a member of the founda- 
tion’s awards committee, took place at a 
luncheon in the Hearst Magazine Build- 
ing at 959 Eighth Avenue. 

The foundation’s award resolution 
hailed the Journal Ameriacn “for its un- 
swerving efforts in the vanguard of the 
American press in fostering the ideals of 
dignity and freedom.” It added: 

The New York Journal American has, since 
its inception, been a vigorous and articulate 
spokesman for the rights and privileges of 
the entire American community. 

The newspaper’s blueprint for a better New 
York City, in the areas of transit, government 
economy, education and law enforcement, 
has been a vibrant force in making this glo- 
rious metropolis a better place in which to 
live. 

The people of this city can point with pride 
to their newspaper, the Journal American, 
for its enormous contributions in making 
New York a better place in which to live, to 
play and to do business. 

NO FINER REWARD 

In accepting the award, Mr. Smith re- 
plied: 

We certainly could ask for no greater rec- 
ognition—no finer reward—than these words 
in the resolution adopted by the Morgen- 
stern Foundation. For they sum up, with 
admirable brevity and concise eloquence, the 
very precept we have endeavored to follow 
at the Journal American. 

We are especially happy, moreover, that 
an award of this nature should come from an 
organization which itself has adhered so 
unremittingly to the principles set forth in 
George Washington’s letter. 

In selecting us as the first newspaper to 
receive this award, the Morgenstern Founda- 
tion has added us to a notable list, which 
includes President, Kennedy, former Presi- 
dents of the United States, former Vice Presi- 
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dent Nixon and leaders of nations across the 
seas. 

We are proud to be in such illustrious com- 
pany. The award will occupy a high place at 
the Journal American, where, in years to 
come, it will continue to remind us of our 
obligation to serve as the spokesman for all 
the people for a better community. 


On January 29, the New York Journal 
American paid editorial tribute to Mr. 
Morgenstern. The editorial said: “We 
Are Honored.” 

The New York Journal American takes 
pardonable pride in the fact that it is 
the first newspaper ever singled out by 
the Morris Morgenstern Foundation to 
receive the foundation’s award for ad- 
vancing the principles of human dignity 
and freedom. 

As a recipient of this award, we join 
a distinguished company which includes 
President Kennedy, former Presidents 
Hoover and Truman, and former Vice 
President Nixon. 

The award is a replica of the letter in 
which George Washington in 1790 laid 
down the principle that our Government 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecu- 
tion no assistance. 

These words have played a vital role 
in the life of Morris Morgenstern, who 
owns the original letter. He came to this 
country a penniless immigrant. Today 
he is known as the man who probably 
has financed more buildings than any 
other person in America. 

And Mr. Morgenstern has shown his 
gratitude by becoming both a philan- 
thropist and the leader of a crusade 
against bigotry. 

The Journal American rededicates it- 
self to continuing what Mr. Morgenstern 
called our unswerving efforts in the van- 
guard of the American press in foster- 
ing the ideals of dignity and freedom. 

The articles to which I have referred 
follow: 

[From the New York Journal American, Jan. 

27, 1961] 

A NEWSPAPER FIRST: JOURNAL AMERICAN GETS 
ANTIBIGOTRY AWARD—ITS BLUEPRINT FOR 
NEw YorK HAILED 
A parchment replica of George Washing- 

ton’s historic 1790 letter attacking bigotry 

has been presented to the New York Journal 

American in recognition of its role as “a 

vigorous and articulate spokesman for the 

rights and privileges of the American com- 
munity.” 

It was the first time that the Morris 
Morgenstern Foundation, which made the 
presentation, had granted the award to a 
newspaper. Previous recipients were Presi- 
dent Kennedy, former Presidents of the 
United States, former Vice President Nixon, 
and leaders of other nations. 

Morris Morgenstern, president of the foun- 
dation and owner of the original letter 
written by General Washington to the Touro 
Synagogue in Newport, R.I., presented the 
replica to the Journal American publisher 
Kingsbury Smith. 

EFFORTS PRAISED 

The presentation, attended by Hearst of- 
ficials and State Supreme Court Justice John 
E. Cone, a member of the foundation’s awards 
committee, took place at a luncheon in the 
Hearst magazine building at 959 Eighth 
Avenue. 

The foundation’s award resolution hailed 
the Journal American “for its unswerving 
efforts in the vanguard of the American press 
in fostering the ideals of dignity and free- 
dom.” It added: 
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“The New York Journal American has, 
since its inception, been a vigorous and arti- 
culate spokesman for the rights and privi- 
leges of the entire American community. 

“The newspaper’s blueprint for a better 
New York City, in the areas of transit, gov- 
ernment economy, education, and law en- 
forcement, has been a vibrant force in mak- 
ing this glorious metropolis a better place in 
which to live. 

“The people of this city can point with 
pride to their newspaper, the Journal Amer- 
ican, for its enormous contributions in mak- 
ing New York a better place in which to live, 
to play, and to do business. 


NO FINER REWARD 


In accepting the award, Mr. Smith replied: 

“We certainly could ask for no greater 
recognition—no finer reward—than these 
words in the resolution adopted by the Mor- 
genstern Foundation. For they sum up, with 
admirable brevity and concise eloquence, the 
very precept we have endeavored to follow at 
the Journal American. 

“We are especially happy, moreover, that 
an award of this nature should come from an 
organization which itself has adhered so un- 
remittingly to the principles set forth in 
George Washington’s letter. 

“In selecting us as the first newspaper to 
receive the award, the Morgenstern Founda- 
tion has added us to a notable list, which in- 
cludes President Kennedy, former Presidents 
of the United States, former Vice President 
Nixon, and leaders of nations across the seas. 

“We are proud to be in such illustrious 
company. The award will occupy a high 
place at the Journal American where, in 
years to come, it will continue to remind us 
of our obligation to serve as the spokesman 
for all the people for a better community. 

[From the New York Journal American, 

Jan. 29, 1961] 


We ArE HONORED 


The New York Journal American takes 
pardonable pride in the fact that it is the 
first newspaper ever singled out by the Morris 
Morgenstern Foundation to receive the 
foundation’s award for advancing “the prin- 
ciples of human dignity and freedom.” 

As a recipient of this award, we join a dis- 
tinguished company which includes Presi- 
dent Kennedy, former Presidents Hoover and 
Truman, and former Vice President Nixon. 

The award is a replica of the letter in 
which George Washington in 1790 laid down 
the principle that our Government gives to 
bigotry no sanction, to persecution no as- 
sistance. 

These words have played a vital role in 
the life of Morris Morgenstern, who owns the 
original letter. He came to this country a 
penniless immigrant. Today, he is known as 
the man who probably has financed more 
buildings than any other person in America. 

And Mr. Morgenstern has shown his grati- 
tude by becoming both a philanthropist and 
the leader of a crusade against bigotry. 

The Journal American rededicates itself to 
continuing what Mr. Morgenstern called our 
unswerving efforts in the vanguard of the 
American press in fostering the ideals of 
dignity and freedom. 

{From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1961] 
THANK You, MR. MORGENSTERN 


In awarding the Journal American a rep- 
lica of George Washington’s famous 1790 
antibigotry letter, the president of the Morris 
Morgenstern Foundation stated: “The 
Journal American has for many years been 
a leader in the struggle to assure equal rights 
for all men everywhere. This award is for 
its dedicated efforts in advancing the prin- 
ciples of human dignity and freedom.” 

The Journal American is proud of this 
recognition of the quality of its service to the 
community. 
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Quality Is the Goal at Eau Claire State 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest all-around 
colleges in my district is. Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire. Although the 
youngest of Wisconsin’s nine State col- 
leges, the Eau Claire college offers excel- 
lent courses covering a broad range of 
subjects. From very modest beginnings 
in 1916, the college now has an enroll- 
ment of 1,818 students and expects to 
serve 2,794 students by 1965. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the REcorp an 
article on the growth and accomplish- 
ments of this fine college. The story 
appeared in the January 19, 1961, issue 
of the Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: 

Quatiry Is THE Goat AT Eau CLAIRE STATE— 
RuGGEeD ProcrRam Is AIMED AT PLACING COL- 
LEGE IN RANKS OF THOSE THAT PLACE EmM- 
PHASIS ON EXCELLENCE, PRESIDENT SAYS 


(By Richard C. Kienitz) 


Eau Cuiarre, Wis.—“‘We believe we have 
Wisconsin’s most beautiful college campus,” 
said President Leonard Haas, looking north- 
wards from the Cararra marble lined lobby 
of a new library toward the Chippewa River. 

From another window, he gestured pride- 
fully toward a distinctive college union to 
the south, and the heavily wooded hillside 
beyond, across Niagara Creek. In autumn, 
he said, the color display in the hardwoods is 
tremendous. 

Back in his office in Old Main hall behind 
@ pearl inlaid nameplate given to him for 
Christmas by a Korean student, Haas ticked 
off a pace making list of Eau Claire State 
college programs. 

“The work here is rugged,” he said. “The 
college is taking its place in the ranks of 
those where quality and excellence is em- 
phasized.” 

ENROLLMENT NOW 1,818 

The 45-year-old Haas, in his second year 
as president of the youngest of the 9 
State colleges, administers the campus life 
of 1,818 students in 8 neatly arranged 
structures, one of them actually a complex 
of 4 buildings. 

This is a far cry from 1941, when W. R. 
Davies became the second president. He 
found his entire student body of 500 or so 
in Old Main. A music building was erected 
that year and expanded later. 

A normal school was authorized here in 
1903, but because of regional politics, the 
doors of Old Main—-on a 12-acre campus in 
a fine residential section on the city’s south 
edge—did not open until 1916. 

While earlier normal schools were assigned 
specialties, such as home economics and phy- 
sical education, Eau Claire became a gen- 
eral school. It has continued to develop its 
philosophy of purpose along these lines, 
building strong academic majors. 

COURSE IN GREEK OFFERED 


“We have attempted to break down spec- 
ialization,’”” Haas says. “Outside of agricul- 
ture, home economics, and industrial arts, 
we believe all the colleges should be train- 
ing teachers for all other fields.” 

In this vein, Eau Claire has emphasized 
breadth in its offerings. This explains a 
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course in Greek in the curriculum, for the 
benefit of the many pretheological students 
who start out here. 

Although preparation of teachers is its 
most important function, Eau Claire has 
sought to fill the need for a regional liberal 
arts college. Many local doctors and den- 
tists took their preparatory work here. 

“It used to be that a lot of people took 
the teaching course because it was the only 
degree available,” Haas says. A liberal arts 
degree was authorized in 1951. 

By 1951, with enrollment at 739, there 
still were only two school buildings, plus a 
dormitory in an old lumber baron’s mansion. 
Old Main became known as the most used 
college building in America. In 1948, an 
Air Corps program brought to the campus 
300 cadets. They even slept in the gymna- 
sium. 

SCIENCE CLASSES CROWDED 

Since then have been added the campus 
school, little theater, education and physi- 
cal education units in 1952, dormitories in 
1955 and 1958, W. R. Davies college center 
in 1959 and the library, with 60,000 volumes, 
in 1960. 

Enrollment is expected to reach 2,794 by 
1965 and 3,384 by 1970. In the face of this 
crush, the greatest need is for a $2 million 
science building. Fifteen sections of fresh- 
man chemistry crowd into present space. 
Many science courses are closed to further 
enrollment. 

“If we get the science building, a fine arts 
building, and a physical education addition, 
we will be able to handle a student body of 
3,000 without any trouble,” Haas says. 

Courses like nurse preparation, medical 
technology, and premedicine create a big de- 
mand for science facilities. 

Eau Claire’s cooperative training program 
with Luther Hospital here in the registered 
nursing field started 15 years ago when Lu- 
ther felt a need to upgrade its nurse training 
program. . 

COST IS PROHIBITIVE 

About 50 trainees a year spend their first 
years on the Eau Claire campus in a regular 
college course heavy with science. The cost 
of providing equivalent laboratory facilities 
would be prohibitive for the hospital. 

The medical technology course at Eau 
Claire with 90 students, is the largest in 
the State outside of Marquette University. 

Eau Claire also rates high in music and 
business education, and has taken leader- 
ship in a junior high school teacher training 
program. 

“We get a crop of fine students to begin 
with, from good, substantial homes,’’ Haas 
says. “They have a high motivation for edu- 
cation. They are what you might call the 
salt of the earth.” 

About half come from so short a distance 
that they live at home, some 33 percent in 
Eau Claire. This year’s freshman class in- 
cludes 56 high school valedictorians. In the 
1960 class, 78.6 percent ranked in the top 
half of their high school groups. 

Of a full time faculty of 115, about 40 per- 
cent hold Ph. D degrees, the largest number 
of any State college, although the smaller 
faculty at River Falls has a larger percentage. 
The biology and history departments here, 
for instance, are staffed 100 percent with 
Ph. Q.’s. 

“It is a very happy ship,” says Dean of 
Instruction Richard E. Hibbard. 

When President Davies resigned, the faculty 
unanimously requested the board of regents 
to name Haas as his successor. A 1935 grad- 
uate of the college, Haas returned in 1941 as 
a history instructor and had been dean of 
instruction since 1948. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS COLLECTED FOR 
LOANS 


“We like to have our people play an active 
part in community activity,” Haas says. 
“We don’t accept the ivory tower idea.” 
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has been president of the city council, and 
Hibbard is on the council now. In 1958, Eau 
Claire was a pioneer in requiring 36 semester 
hours for all majors. It is proud of its 
professional semester for student teachers, 
under which seniors spend 10 full weeks on 
public school staffs. Attuned to community 
needs, the school last year set up a business- 
industry management institute, inspired by 
the Eau Claire Foundation. Another will be 
held in February. In return, the foundation 
last spring collected $15,000 for student loan 
funds. The school has had four National 
Science Foundation grants for special pro- 
grams. 

In 1957, the city gave the college its 200 
acre Putnam Park, which biologist Marcus 
Fay calls unsurpassed as a campus outdoor 
laboratory. Another 80 acres beyond the 
woods has been purchased for college devel- 
opment. This area eventually will become 
an educational-institutional center, includ- 
ing a college dormitory, State office building, 
city vocational school and hospital, and a 
Scandinavian cultural center. 

Of all the college’s physical advantages, 
Haas is perhaps most proud of the million 
doliar library. Looking on it as the heart 
of the campus, he keeps it open much longer 
than most colleges do. 

The campus school still attracts attention 
for its innovation of an observation deck 
overlooking the training classrooms. One 
way glass permits students to watch classes 
unobserved. 

COLLEGE HAS MADE ITSELF KNOWN IN DRAMA, 
MUSIC, ORATORY FIELDS 


Culturally, Eau Claire State College has 
cut out quite a name for itself. 

Walls and ceiling of an anteroom in the 
speech department are fully plastered with 
certificates won across the country in foren- 
sics competition. 

Earl Kjer’s dramatics department enabled 
the school to be the first teacher’s college ad- 
mitted to the National Collegiate Players. 

Young Robert Weeks of the English de- 
partment has had his poetry in such national 
publications as Christian Science Monitor. 

And the college and its environs make 
beautiful music together in a 60-piece col- 
lege-community orchestra. 

WOMAN WON MAN’S WATCH 


In 1953, Miss Joan Reidy, of Eau Claire, 
was the first woman winner at the West 
Point Military Academy invitational forensics 
competition. Astonished cadets had to give 
her a man’s watch as a prize and exchange 
it later. Eau Claire has been invited to 
the event in 8 of the last 10 years. 

Other proteges of Miss Grace Walsh have 
won three first places in the national ora- 
torical contest. One of them, the late Ralph 
Zimmerman, was a hemophilia victim. His 
winning oration on his ailment was published 
by the National Hemophilia Foundation. 

When Earl Kjer came to Eau Claire in 1943, 
a play drew half a house for one night. In 
a playhouse erected as a teaching theater, 
productions now run 5 or 6 days and are sold 
out each night. 

The symphony’s contribution is two full- 
scale concerts each year, which help finance 
annual young people’s auditions that reach 
out 100 miles for talent. Three age groups— 
under 12, 13 to 15, and 16 to 18—compete for 
$10 and $25 prizes in piano, voice, strings, 
wind instruments, and compositions. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS PLAYED 


“We have picked up some good talent,” 
says Prof. Robert Ganter, head of the music 
department. “A number of winners are now 
enrolled in college.” 

The department also sponsors an annual 
festival on contemporary com . One 
of these served as the premiere of a work by 
Asst. Prof. Walter B. May of the college staff, 
based on the text of the Songs of Solomon. 
It was performed later in New York. 
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RETARDED PUPIL COURSE SET UP 


It is estimated that 2 percent of the public 
school children. in Wisconsin could benefit 
from special instruction designed for the slow 
learner or mentally retarded child. 

More than 400 special classes have been 
organized for them, and there would be many 
more if qualified teachers were available. 
Because the University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, has been unable to provide these 
teachers in sufficient number, Eau Claire 
State College has faced up to the task. 

At the request of the State department of 
public instruction, the school in 1956 began 
a& summer session course—in. cooperation 
with northern colony and training school at 
nearby Chippewa Falls—to adapt regularly 
trained elementary teachers to this field. 
Two years later, an undergraduate program 
was initiated. Last spring, Miss Janet King 
was the first graduate and took a job at 
Manitowoc. 

“Briefly, the undergraduate program is 
training for a good elementary teacher, plus 
special work in understanding the retarded,” 
according to Lester M. Emans, director of 
teacher education. He adds that special 
classes not only help the retarded, but the 
normal pupil as well, because he is able to 
advance more rapidly by not being held back 
by the slow learner. 





Three Viewpoints That Mold 
Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by George E. Sokol- 
sky as it appeared in the New York 
Journal American of February 3, 1961. 

The moral: Let us stop calling names 
and get to work. 

THREE VIEWPOINTS THAT MOLD OPINION 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Conservatives are persons who believe that 
the progress of mankind must be within the 
margins of historic memory. Conservatives 
regard liberals, in this century, as persons 
whose judgment permits them to run wild, 
to take unscreened actions upon impulses. A 
reactionary, on the other hand, is a person 
who resists change as adamantly as a liberal 
welcomes change. 

The conservative achieves more than the 
liberal because his thinking is within na- 
tional traditional margins. The reactionary 
is destructive because he ignores all new 
factors in a situation; he lives in the past 
as though nothing has happened since some 
date which he fixed in his mind. 

In politics such a person may accept the 
period of Mark Hanna as the most suitable 
tor the United States or in morals, the era 
of Cotton Mather as preferable. He very 
often rejects statistical data as not affecting 
his point of view. He insists that he pos- 
sesses an unbreakable code of life. Never- 
theless, he does not wear a Prince Albert coat 
of the 1890’s or a stock of the early 1900’s 
nor does his wife wear her hair a la Brunn- 


hilde in a thick long braid wound around her 


skull. 

The reactionary does recognize fashion but 
cannot adjust to change. He believes in 
genealogy as a guide to character despite all 
the investigations that have been done in the 
psychology of inherited characteristics. The 
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conservative, like the liberal, looks at all 
that comes up, but he screens current data 
through the sieve of universal experience, 
whereas the liberal too often accepts the new 
as virtuous because it is new and different. 

One says that a doctor is conservative who 
waits until something is proven about the 
side effects of a remedy. A doctor who is not 
conservative reads the attractive catalog 
and experiments on his patients. The re- 
acticnary doctor says it is all bunk because it 
was not taught in his day in college. Some 
persons stop learning anything, except by 
experience, the day they get a cap and gown. 

The conservative in economics has an 
enormous respect for the hardness of money, 
recognizing that those nations which per- 
mitted their currencies to go soft and stay 
soft too long collapse politically and dis- 
appear from history. People, of course, do 
not disappear; only nations are conquered 
and absorbed. Nevertheless, there are strong 
men among every people who survive every 
adventure in history and relive their na- 
tional traditions. 

.The reactionary believes that some peoples 
are superior to others. The Conservative 
accepts superiority only on the basis of 
achievement, of character, of personality. 
He respects a political radical such as Ein- 
stein for his accomplishments in physics. 
The reactionary is liable to say that Ein- 
stein’s politics sounded nutty to him, ignor- 
ing all else. The liberal is liable to accept 
Einstein's political views because he was so 
great a physicist. 

Similarly the reactionary says that Ber- 
trand Russell is an immoral person because of 
his unorthodox views on marriage, ignoring 
the fact that Russell is one of the world’s 
greatest mathematicians. The conservative 
looks at his mathematics and his philosophy. 
The liberals say that his views on marriage 
must have validity because he is an out- 
standing mathematician and philosopher. 

Perhaps all this is too diagrammatic but 
it is substantially descriptive of the three 
broad points of view which influence opinion 
in this century. Of course, in addition, there 
are persons who might be described as artic- 
ulate screwballs who have no philosophy of 
life but who pick up some special aberration 
or hate and make a life of that. 

Such persons are deceptive, particularly 
among conservatives, because whereas they 
may believe in the economics of the welfare 
state, they hate the Eisenhower administra- 
tion because it has enforced the Brown de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Or, there are 
those who call themselves capitalists but 
prefer fiat to hard money. Or, there are some 
who believe firmly in the Constitution but 
would withhold its benefits from Jews, Cath- 
olics, Armenians, Syrians, Negroes, and any- 
body else that comes to mind. Such persons 
often regard themselves as conservatives 
which they are not because they reject his- 
toric memory; they are political and social 
narcissists. They know by instinct what is 
right, although instinct is a primitive rather 
than a cultured response of the mind. 

The conservative often finds himself mar- 
ried to the reactionary over details and the 
miscegenation is confusing, just as the lib- 
eral often finds himself tied to the Commu- 
nist and is called a leftie. 





Big Job for Murrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
each year we become more aware that 
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public relations are vitally important 
and among the effective tools of the cold 
war. An editorial in the Ames Daily 
Tribune of February 4, 1961, focuses at- 
tention upon this matter, and should be 
of interest to others at this time. I 
believe it is timely and constructive. The 
editorial is as follows: 
Bic Jos For MURROW 


Edward R. Murrow, the veteran news 
broadcaster, who now heads the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, has a formidable assignment 
ahead of him. How well he performs it will 
depend not only on him, but on President 
Kennedy 

Often in the past the USIA has been as- 
sailed for waste, for misguided presentation 
of the American story, for not maintaining 
sufficiently sound operating personnel in 
Washington and the field. 

No doubt there are gains to be made in 
these matters. But a bigger USIA short- 
coming needs to be overcome if the Agency 
is to give this country full value. 

If such an agency is being properly led, 
it should have a substantial voice, not sim- 
ply in the telling but in the making of the 
American story In other words, it should 
play a role in the establishment of U.S. for- 
eign and defense policy at the highest level. 

Every move we make in these fields has 
obvious impact and reprecussions on the 
world abroad. When the policies are framed, 
an expert in the molding and shaping of 
world opinion should be sitting in, and not 
merely as an observer. 

Too many times in the postwar years we 
seem to have acted in matters of major im- 
portance without full regard to the psycho- 
logical influence of our acts. On unnum- 
bered occasions, the results have been bad. 

Obviously there are things we must do 
sometimes without respect to their effect on 
world opinion. We must do them because 
they are right and wise. But in countless 
instances we can sensibly take account of the 
propaganda result without loss of our ob- 
jective. 

Moreover, there are even occasions when, 
without damage to our national purpose, we 
can tailor policies specifically to win signifi- 
cant psychological benefits among the peo- 
ples of the world. 

To accomplish these vital goals for USIA, 
Murrow will have to prove himself far more 
than just a news expert with an immense 
amount of personal prestige. He will have 
to exhibit a high order of political Judgment, 
and a real grasp of the nature and problems 
of both our friends and our adversaries in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

And President Kennedy will have to want 
him to achieve these ends, to sit in on the 
making of policy and help guide it for maxi- 
mum psychological gain for the United 
States. 

Few enterprises of the new administration 
will be watched with sharper interest. 





Motorists Pay More Than Their Share of 
Highway Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post contains an excellent editorial con- 
cerning our present unfair method of 
ee the Interstate Highway Sys- 
em, 
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In pointing out that the motorist is 
paying more than his fair share of the 
cost of highways, the editorial suggests 
that the extra 1-cent-a-gallon Federal 
tax on gasoline be allowed to expire on 
June 30, 1961. If such were to happen 
it would of course mean that the public 
would still pay 3 cents into the Federal 
Treasury every time a gallon of gasoline 
is purchased after that date. 

Mr. Speaker, the present high tax rate 
on this necessary item has become a 
burden to the traveler. In my judgment, 
Congress would act wisely if it were to 
permit the temporary 1-cent-a-gallon 
tax on gasoline to expire. 

The editorial follows: 


Mororists Pay More THAN THEIR SHARE OF 
HicHWAyY CosTs 


As highways get bigger and cars get smal- 
ler, it seems time to look again at soaring 
gas taxes. In the 1930’s the country began 
to want a new kind of superhighway that 
would run between cities without local 
cross traffic. The dream was that a man 
might drive from New York to San Francisco 
without meeting a traffic light. 

In 1956 Congress authorized the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
Forty-one thousand miles long, it was to 
be the biggest public works program in 
human history, taking 16 years to complete. 
It was to be designed to 1975 standards. It 
was to cost $27,600 million. 

Congress loaded its entire $25 billion 
share of the cost onto highway users, four- 
fifths through the Federal gasoline tax, 
which was raised to 3 cents a gallon. To 
handle the receipts, Congress set up a high- 
way trust fund. 

Within 2 years the so-called trust fund was 
headed for bankruptcy. The official cost 
estimate was upped to $40 billion. A small 
part of the rise was due to inflation, but most 
of it to bigger ideas. In order to meet the 
1958 recession, Congress reached into the 
trust fund cooky jar for another $1,200 
million, most of it for antirecession road 
building. 

To recharge the depleted fund, President 
Eisenhower in 1959 asked Congress to raise 
the gasoline tax to 4% cents for 5 years. 
Congress raised it to 4 cents to June 30, 1961, 
after which for 8 years the shortage is to be 
met from part of the other Federal taxes 
which highway users pay on new cars and 
extras. 

The first Federal gasoline tax, in 1932, was 
temporary. It stayed so until 1941, when it 
became permanent, In 1951, to help finance 
the Korean war, it was raised to 2 cents, 
temporarily. The 1956 increase to 3 cents, 
for the duration of the highway program, 
was temporary. So is the current 4-cent 
rate. 

Is it fair to charge highway users alone 
with all the costs of highways? The US. 
Bureau of Public Roads has told Congress 
that “there are real and extensive beneficiary 
groups, other than highway users as such, 
that reap the advantages of highway im- 
provement.” 

One such is the Defense Department. Al- 
ready nearly $1 billion has been added to 
the superhighway program’s cost, merely to 
raise bridge clearances to defense standards. 
Should motorists and truck and bus oper- 
ators pick up this part of the check? 

About $450 million of State highway-users 
revenues, including $180 million from gas 
taxes, still go to nonhighway use, although 
Congress said in 1956 that “it is unfair and 
unjust to tax motor vehicle transportation 
unless the proceeds -are applied to the con- 
struction, improvement, or maintenance of 
highways.” Yet Congress still diverts more 
than $1,700 million a year of Federal taxes 
on cars, tires, and oil into the general fund. 
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The gasoline tax was once called the pain- 
less penny, but now Federal and State gas- 
oline taxes average over 10 cents a gallon. 
It seems reasonable to us for Congress to 
stick by its 1959 promise and let the Fed- 
eral gas tax go back to 3 cents. If the 
highway fund still needs money, let it come 
from the $1,700 million of automotive excise 
taxes now going into the general fund of the 
Government. 





The Port of New York Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by New York State 
Assemblyman Samuel Bonom as it ap- 
peared in the Bay News of February 
4, 1961: 

AT Your SERVICE 
(By Samuel Bonom) 


Some 40 years ago, a compact between 
the States of New York and New Jersey cre- 
ated the Port of New York Authority, for the 
express purpose of developing, improving and 
coordinating transit and transportation in 
and around the port of New York. 

From a modest beginning, with a capital 
contribution of $200,000 ($100,000) from each 
State involved, the Port of New York Author- 
ity has become one of the 30 largest corpora- 
tions in the whole country. 

This creation of two States is now worth 
well over a billion dollars, and makes a gross 
profit of $100 million a year with a net profit 
of over $60 million. The volume of tolls it 
has collected has paid off the George Wash- 
ington Bridge more than twice over, the 
Lincoln Tunnel about once and the Holland 
Tunnel four times. 

To say the least, this is a pretty profitable 
State agency. 

Now, there is no doubt that the railroads 
of the State are in bad shape financially. 
All of the experts agree that the plight of 
the commuter railroads in and about the 
port of New York has been caused by the 
terrific competition of the facilities being 
built and owned by the authorities. The 
bridges, tunnels, toll roads, and so forth, have 
made it possible for more and more autos 
to take to the roads thereby taking business 
away from the transit railroads. 

The tremendous influx of vehicular traffic 
from Long Island, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey has given this city a strangling traffic 
and parking problem. The Port of New York 
Authority, charged and mandated by law 
to bring about a solution to the problem, has 
absolutely refused to do anything about it. 

When the Governor took office in 1959, 
he appointed a task force headed by a Mr. 
Purcell, an expert, to make a study of the 
problem and come up with a solution. Pur- 
cell made a good start and recommended that 
the port authority issue its bonds to pur- 
chase new cars to be leased to the railroads 
to improve the transit service and attract 
business. 

Purcell argued that it was the duty of the 
port authority to help solve the commuter 
problem as was mandated by law; that the 
credit of the port authority would not be 
impaired if it issued its bonds for the pur- 
chase of cars nor would the price of port 
authority bonds fall on the market. 

By bringing a great deal of pressure which 
he personally encouraged, Mr. Tobin, the 
executive director of the port authority was 
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able to overrule Mr. Purcell’s recommenda- 
tion. Mr. Tobin insisted that ...s duty was 
to bondholders and not to the public. 

(In some future column I'll write about 
how Mr. Tobin had his bond syndicators 
and banker write to the Governor to destroy 
the Purcell plan and what Congressman 
CELLER’S committee leagmed.) 

As a result, the Governor and his admin- 
istration has sponsored an amendment to 
the constitution which provided that the 
State of New York pledge its full faith and 
credit in the first instance on bonds to raise 
money to purchase the necessary cars to be 
leased to the railroads with no liability of 
any kind on the part of the port authority. 

To me this was an amazing switch. When 
Comptroller Leavitt proposed that the State 
of New York guarantee school district bonds 
to help get funds for school construction at 
lower interest rates, the Republicans refused 
to go along. 

There has never, in the history of this 
State, been a default in any school construc- 
tion bonds. Leavitt’s plan provided that if 
there was a default by a school district, only 
then would the State be liable. 

In the case of the railroad bonds, the 
State is liable in the very first instance. By 
the Governor’s standards, railroad cars are 
more important than schoolchildren. 

When the proposed amendment comes up 
for a vote at the November election, I ex- 
pect that the voters will give the railroad 
car proposal, a resounding “no” vote. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on. House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 








Statement of Ted C. Connell, Commander 
in Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Before the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the national commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
on February 7 to present the legislative 
program of the organization. The com- 
mander in chief is Ted C. Connell, of 
Killeen, Tex., and I know you share my 
admiration for the leadership achieve- 
ments of this fine young man in the 
field of veterans’ affairs. His statement 
before the committee follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in behalf of the more than 1,300,000 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, I extend my deepest ap- 
preciation and thanks for this opportunity 
to present the 1961 legislative program of the 
VFW. I am extremely proud to be accom- 
panied by our top team of national and 
department officers from throughout the 
United States. 

Before proceeding further, I would like to 
state for the benefit of the new members of 
the committee, that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is composed of men who have served 
overseas in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during time of war. Today these men 
have joined together to continue their serv- 
ice to their country in 10,000 VFW posts 
throughout this great country. They are 
joined by almost 400,000 members of our 
ladies auxiliary. 

My appearance here this morning is a 
continuation of a tradition which was in- 
augurated many years ago. This year we are 
entering a new era. The administration has 
changed and both the Congress and the 
executive branch of Government are con- 
trolled by the same political party. We have 
a new President and there is a new team of 
advisers and executives who are formulating 
policies and programs for this great Nation. 

It is significant that at this time the 
President has not outlined any specific pol- 
icies concerning: legislative programs coming 
within the jurisdiction of this committee, 
except perhaps to state generally that he will 
support the budget which was presented by 
President Eisenhower. 

This budget is not within the immediate 
jurisdiction of this committee. However, I 
would like you to know that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars is supporting this budget. 
Of particular interest to us is the $75 million 
item for the construction of hospitals. This 
is the second step in the 12-year renovation 
program started last year. I would like to 
make it clear that the VFW feels that $75 
million is the bare minimum necessary to 
carry this program forward to its scheduled 
completion. I mention this because a year 
ago there was an attempt to cut this item 
almost in half. This would have seriously 
crippled this most vital program. 


Appendix 


I would now like to discuss several specific 
proposals with you, but first may I state, as 
background material, that this year I ap- 
pointed two national committees to review 
the almost 300 resolutions which were 
adopted at our last national convention for 
the purpose of formulating a top priority 
program of legislative objectives. 

The national security committee is headed 
by John A. Jenkins, of Birmingham, Ala., 
and the national legislative committee by 
John E. McKelvey of Electra, Tex. Both 
of these men are outstanding attorneys who 
have been associated with the VFW and 
veterans’ legislation for many years. 

These two committees hammered out a 
program which I have approved as the VFW 
top priority objectives for 1960-61. It is a 
brief. program composed of two parts, one 
pertaining to national security and the other 
to veterans’ benefits. The section dealing 
with veterans’ benefits contains the priority 
legislative proposals which are offered for 
the consideration of this committee. At this 
point it would be deeply appreciated if both 
the digest of resolutions adopted at our 1960 
Detroit national convention and the top pri- 
ority program for 1960-61 would be made a 
part of my remarks. 

Rather than dwell on each and every leg- 
islative proposal, I am only going to touch 
on several which I feel are of paramount 
interest and concern to the membership of 
the VFW and members of their families and 
survivors. First and foremost, is the com- 
pensation for veterans who are disabled be- 
cause of their wartime service, and to the 
survivors of those veterans who were killed 
or died because of their wartime service. . In- 
cluded in this latter group are the widows, 
children, and dependent parents of veterans 
who are receiving compensation based on 
the death of veterans who were killed or died 
because of wartime service. It has been sev- 
eral years since the compensation rates were 
increased. The VFW urgently requests that 
these rates be reviewed, not only for the pur- 
pose of catching up with the increased cost 
of living, which is one factor, but to also 
take into consideration the decline of earn- 
ing capacity, longevity or life span of the 
veteran as related to the disability, inequi- 
ties and hardships imposed because of spe- 
cific types of disabilities, and any other fac- 
tors which have a bearing on the disability 
as reflected in the compensation payment. I 
have made this objective a top priority for 
this year. I sincerely hope this committee 
will be able to review these compensation 
programs for the purpose of increasing the 
present compensation rates. No one will 
ever accuse the Congress of being too gener- 
ous for this group. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR 
THE AGED VETERAN 


Next to compensation, hospital and medi- 
cal treatment is the most precious benefit 
granted to veterans. The VFW agrees and 
recommends that the care of aged veterans 
is a problem we must face up to now. - Since 
the Civil War the Federal Government has 
provided medical and domiciliary care to the 
veterans of its wars. Today the VA hospital 
and medical program is providing care and 
treatment for thousands of our aged citizens. 
It is the policy of the Federal Government 
to extend hospital care and treatment for 
non-service-connected disabilities to those 
veterans who are in need of treatment, if 
unable to pay for it, and if beds are avail- 
able. With more than 2% million World 


War I veterans with an average age of 86, 
the continuation of the Federal policy to 
provide adequate medical care and treatment 
for needy disabled war veterans is one of 
the most acute problems facing the Congress 
today. It is most encouraging to note that 
there is a resolution pending before this com- 
mittee which proposes to authorize a study 
by the VA into the problems of our elderly, 
chronically ill veterans. The increasing life- 
span and the medical problems of our elderly - 
veterans and the impact they will have on 
present VA hospital and medical facilities is 
a serious concern of the VFW. 

As a partial solution to this problem, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars is recommending 
so-called intermediate and nursing-type care 
for elderly veterans who are chronically ill 
but do not require either full-time hospital 
care or are too sick for domiciliary care. It 
is also noted that a bill has been introduced 
which would extend outpatient treatment for 
veterans of the Indian wars on the same basis 
as presently enjoyed by veterans of the Span- 
ish War. In reviewing the problem of ade- 
quate medical care for the elderly veterans, 
it is recommended that the extension of out- 
patient treatment be considered not only for 
veterans of the Indian wars, but to include 
the veterans of World War I who are in need 
of such treatment. A prima facie case of 
need can readily be established if the vet- 
eran is in receipt of non-service-connected 
pension from the VA. Outpatient treatment 
in the hometown of the veteran on a fee basis 
would not only be a great boost to our elderly 
disabled veterans but would also provide 
relief to the acute hospital bed shortage. 
About a million of our elderly veterans would 
benefit from such a program. 

PENSIONS 

The most discussed legislation within the 
ranks of the VFW has been the recent Pen- 
sion Act which went into effect July 1, 1960. 
This program, which affects veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict, was intended to provide more equi- 
table treatment of needy veterans. It was 
hoped that the veteran in most serious need 
would get a higher pension payment. Be- 
cause this law has only been in effect such a 
short time, it seems a little premature for 
any substantial recommendations concerning 
its operation. It has come to my attention, 
however, that there have not been as many 
veterans electing to transfer to the new pen- 
sion program as had been predicted by the 
experts when the bill was under considera- 
tion, As this committee knows, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has extended its every 
effort to make certain that all veterans who 
would benefit under this new act have been 
notified and advised accordingly. 

Two new requirements for entitlement to 
pension in this act have received considerable 
attention in the VFW. These are the “corpus 
of estate” test and the counting of a part 
of the wife’s income. These two provisions 
may be partly responsible for the failure 
of the veterans who were receiving benefits 
under the pension law before July 1, 1960, 
not electing to receive the higher benefits 
under the new law. It is understood that 
this committee is reviewing the operation 
of this new Pension Act and it is respectfully 
requested that special emphasis be given 
these two provisions in the review of this 
program as it relates to entitlement to pen- 
sion under the two programs. 
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As previously mentioned, the average age 
of the World War I veteran is 66 and there 
are @ ly 2,500,000 of these veterans 
left out of an almost 5 million. Naturally, 
medical treatment and pensions are of pri- 
mary and immediate interest to these vet- 
erans. The VFW has always maintained that 
World War I veterans should have a program 
separate and liberalized in the same manner 
as veterans of previous wars. This position 
was reaffirmed at our last national conven- 
tion. ‘There is considerable merit in this 
proposal and the VFW will continue to seek 
to have the Congress establish such a pro- 
gram in keeping with the needs and desires 
of these veterans whose period of war termi- 
nated more than 40 years ago. 

GI HOUSING 


Still another problem we are concerned 
with is GI housing. Only one-third of the 
World War. II veterans have taken advan- 
tage of a GI guaranteed home loan as pro- 
vided in the World War II bill of rights. 
This program is still in effect and is not 
due to expire until July 25, 1962. One of 
the principal reasons that veterans have 
not taken advantage of this program has 
been the lack of mortgage money or credit, 
generally because of high interest rates. 
The VFW suggests that the Congress should 
adopt measures to funnel more money into 
the GI home loan mortgage market. I be- 
lieve one of the bills pending before your 
committee will accomplish this purpose. The 
VFW will lend its support to the endorse- 
ment and approval of legislation which will 
help provide adequate housing for the war 
veterans of this Nation. A word of caution— 
the VFW opposes any increase in the present 
maximum interest rate. In fact we recom- 
mend a decrease. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have touched only upon a few of 
the highlights of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars legislative program for this year. Since 
my discharge from the Armed Services in 
1946, I have been active in the VFW and vet- 
erans’ affairs. In 
fully observed the deliberations and accom- 
Plishments of this committee. Those of us 
who are close to the scene know there are 
more glamorous committees. The VFW is 
extremely grateful for the efforts of this 
committee and I want to personally thank 
all who have contributed to the establish- 
ment of the most generous veterans’ pro- 
gram of rights and benefits of any country 
in the world. It has been a lot of hard work 
and the VFW appreciates it. 

On this note, may I again express my 
deep thanks and appreciation for the op- 
portunity to be here this morning and re- 
mind you that our annual dinner honoring 
Members of Congress who have served in 
the Armed Forces will be held this evening 
in the Sheraton Park Hotel at 7:30 p.m., 
preceded by a hospitality hour which starts 
at 6:30. I hope that you will all be able to 
join with me and my comrades who are 
here with me this morning from every State 
in the Union at this reception and dinner 
tonight. 





Should a Senator Be Bound by His Party 
Platform? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President, recently 


I had the opportunity to prepare for the 
Saturday Evening Post a statement on 





cular, I have care-~ 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


the question of party platforms and 
their relationship to Members of Con- 
gress. This statement was based upon 
a@ speech, before the New England So- 
ciety, which dealt with the subject in 
considerable detail, and was inserted in 
the REcorp on January 5. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the statement which appeared as a 
signed editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post on January 28. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SHOULD A SENATOR BE BounpD By HIs Party 
PLATFORM? 


(By Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, 
of Connecticut) 


What is a party platform? Is it a docu- 
ment written on tables of stone, command- 
ing obedience by elected officials, regardless 
of their own beliefs or their obligation to 
their constituents? 

If a platform is considered merely as a 
statement of principles, as an indication to 
the people of the general view within a 
party, as one avenue of guidance for elected 
officials, itt has a valid place. But if the 
party platform is to become supreme, and if 
conformity to its dogma is to become the 
new test of political integrity and advance- 
ment, our present political system will suffer 
@ paralyzing shock from which it will never 
recover. Elected representatives will cease 
to be responsible to their reason, their con- 
sciences and their constituents, and become 
responsible instead to party platforms, to 
political conventions and to that vague 
obstraction called the will of the people, as 
divined by party bosses. The forms of our 
Republic may linger on as picturesque relics 
of the past, but the substance of representa- 
tive government will vanish. 

I think we should take a good look at the 
platform-making process. As one who has 
testified before resolutions committees, 
served on them, presented planks to the na- 
tional convention and campaigned repeatedly 
for public office, I have come to question the 
value of platforms, both as indicators of the 
public will and as significant factors in 
elections. 

Those who serve on resolutions commit- 
tees spend 4 or 5 dreary days listening to 
the pleas and demands of all the major and 
minor pressure groups in the country. This 
testimony is heard in an arenalike atmos- 
phere to the tune of cheers, boos or the bored 
rustling of the watching crowd. While the 
show is going on out front, a small group 
in the backroom, composed largely of staff 
members who are not even convention dele- 
gates writes the party platform. In the end 
it is the product of the backroom that is 
rushed to the committee for adoption, often 
in the wee hours of the morning under time 
pressure which permits no real chance to 
debate more than a few of the planks. The 
committee swiftly adopts a 400-point blue- 
print for the future, which is rushed to the 
convention floor for perfunctory ratification 
by voice vote. Under the latest innovation, 
the platform is not even read to the dele- 
gates before they pass on it. Instead they 
are shown a dramatized version, filmed weeks 
before the convention, which covers some 
of the highlights. 

Conceived in a partisan atmosphere, 
patched together in headlong haste, adopted 
without deliberation, riddled with promises 
to self-seeking groups, pointed toward the 
winning of an election rather than the gov- 
erning of a nation—party platforms repre- 
sent our political process at its weakest point. 

The American people have no real voice 
in platform making. Not one voter in a 
hundred ever sees the platform of either 
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party, and those who do see them have no 
way of indicating whether they support or 
oppose specific provisions. The only way the 
people could truly be said to ratify plat- 
form planks would be to place each plank 
on the ballot, like referendum questions, to 
be voted up or down. A ridiculous process, 
you may think, an impossible burden on the 
voter. And so it would be. -But is it not far 
more ridiculous to pretend that the people 
have passed upon a platform when they have 
not? 

Under the American system, people vote 
not for platforms but for persons, on the 
basis of what they seem to be, what they 
have done and what they say they will do. 
The people control their representatives by 
accepting or rejecting them on election day, 
not by passing upon individual questions 
of policy. 

A U.S. Senator should never be the con- 
trolled tool of a political platform. He is the 
representative of all the people of his State 
and a representative of the Nation. He has, 
as well, a duty to those who have gone be- 
fore him and those who will come after him. 
His task essentially is the search for truth 
in matters of government. He can determine 
the truth only by studying each problem 
carefully and honestly, using all the re- 
sources of his office, and making an inde- 
pendent decision based upon his own judg- 
ment and conscience. 

All the processes of the Senate are founded 
upon this view of representation. Exhaus- 
tive committee hearings and investigations, 
volumes of testimony, careful consideration 
of the mail of constituents, long days of 
debate—all presuppose that Senators will 
base their final Judgment not on last year’s 
party platform but on today’s evaluation 
of the facts presented. 

To study and restudy each issue in the 
light of increased knowledge and changing 
circumstances, to admit mistakes when 
shown wrong, to stand against the popular 
tide when convinced of being right, to meas- 
ure the claim of each special interest against 
the claim of the national interest, to dis- 
tinguish between the call of partisanship and 
the call of patriotism—this is the duty which 
history lays upon the members of this Con- 
gress and this administration. 





Decision Time for Southerners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks I should like 
to include the column of William S§. 
White, appearing in the Evening Star for 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961, on the 
subject of the proposed change in the 
House Rules Committee, as well as Ros- 
coe Drummond’s column on President 
Kennedy’s gold message which appeared 
in the Washington Post for Wednesday, 
February 8: 


[From the Evening Star, Jan. 25, 1961] 


DECISION TIME FOR SOUTHERNERS—STAND ON 
RAYBURN RULES PROPOSAL VIEWED AS A TEST 
OF FAIRNESS 

(By William S. White) 

The South’s moderate and reasonably con- 
servative Democrats, and the moderate Re- 
publicans as well, must now take a great 
decision. It will severely test their fairness— 
and also their commonsense. 
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Will they support the efforts of Speaker 
Sam RaysurN and other spokesmen of the 
Kennedy administration to end the capacity 
of the House Rules Committee to bottle up 
legislation? 

Or will they be misled by silly cries that 
this is some power-mad purge in violation 
of a tradition that never really existed? 

If so, the consequences will be grave—and 
most of all to the southerners and the valid 
traditions they properly seek to maintain. 

A coalition of ultraconservatives in both 
parties, led by Chairman Howarp SmirH of 
Virginia, presently has iron control of that 
committee. If this ability of a handful of 
men to strangle legislation before it can ever 
reach the House floor is to be sustained these 
will surely be the results: 

1. President Kennedy will be forced from 
the moderate position—which is by no means 
unsympathetic to the South’s problems—he 
is trying so hard to maintain. Stark neces- 
sity will drive him into ever-closer associa- 
tion with the leftwing; for somewhere or 
other a President must find allies for his 
programs. 

2. The unwise attempt of these ultralib- 
erals to end unlimited debate in the Senate 
will be enormously aided. Only recently 
the Senate moderates were only narrowly 
able to put aside a plan of the ultraliberals 
to give a simple majority of one the power 
to halt all Senate debate. Some liberals 
stood with the moderates in an unspoken 
understanding that the true road block, that 
in the House Rules Committee, would be 
ended. 

These nonsouthern liberals cannot be ex- 
pected to continue to stand with the mod- 
erates to preserve the old right of free Senate 
debate unless this reasonable bargain to cut 
the Rules Committee down to size is carried 
out. Nor can President Kennedy. 

The House Rules Committee never has had 
any mandate to become a permanent barrier 
to législation. Its sole true function is to 
act as a traffic policeman, not permanently 
to halt bills, but rather to feed them in an 
orderly way onto the House floor. 

Historically it has been simply an arm and 
creature of the leadership of any current 
House majority. It has no right to be an 
antagonist of that leadership. Responsible 
Republicans, too, will not wisely follow their 
ultra-conservatives on the Rules Commit- 
tee—or those Republican House leaders who 
see in this an opportunity to embarrass the 
Kennedy administration. 

For one day the Republicans will again be 
in control of the House. When that day 
comes they will not want to see a Republi- 
can President and a Republican House 
Speaker similarly embarrassed by a tiny en- 
trenched group in some committee. 

Unlimited Senate debate—the filibuster— 
is something altogether different. For the 
House was set up to be strictly a body of 
simple majority rule. The Senate was cre- 
ated deliberately to act as a check on simple 
majority rule by the House. Unlimited Sen- 
ate debate thus exists precisely because the 
House was to be a place where a simple ma- 
jority could always, and readily, have its way. 

There is thus no reason, in history or in 
constitutionalism, why the House Rules 
Committee should not be altered at any time 
the party leadership and any simple ma- 
jority think wise. 

So it comes to this: If responsible south- 
erners now rally to entrench the undue pow- 
ers claimed by the committee they will be 
asking for trouble. An inflamed non- 
southern majority in the Senate will then 
say to them: “Very well, you have refused 
us any sensible reform in the House. We 
have tried to stay with you in the Senate— 
and this, considering our problems at home, 
has not been easy. So we shall stand with 
you no longer; all bets are off.” 
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[From the Washington Post, Feb. 8, 1961] 


THE GOLD MESSAGE—KENNEDY’sS TECHNIQUES 
DISCLOSED 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Nothing that has yet come from the White 
House reveals so much about President Ken- 
nedy’s techniques and purposes as the special 
message on balance-of-payments deficit and 
his proposed remedies. 

The statement is especially significant be- 
cause it shows that the new administration is 
decisive enough to relieve the most acute 
drain on gold and is refusing to panic in 
a way which would undercut the Nation’s 
whole foreign-aid and trade policies with the 
free world. 

This approach seems to me to combine 
good sense and confidence. 

What is equally encouraging is that Mr. 
Kennedy seems prepared to use his creden- 
tials with labor to try to relate wage de- 
mands to increased productivity in order that 
the United States can compete more effec- 
tively in foreign markets. 

He is likewise not timid about suggesting 
new tax incentive which woud encourage in- 
dustry to increase our productive resources 
through larger investments in new plants and 
new machinery. 

This underlines the President’s basic un- 
derstanding of what makes our competitive 
economy work for the benefit of both labor 
and management. It suggests that his cen- 
tral purpose is not to overregulate our econ- 
omy—or to overreform it—but to help it to 
do the job better. 

Today it is the foriegn gold speculators 
who are losing out. The most perilous part 
of the 1960-61 gold bubble is now collapsing 
and, in the judgment of the administration’s 
fiscal experts, what remains is manageable. 

It is now clear that the international 
speculators gambled ill advisedly that the 
Kennedy dollar would be a soft dollar. Too 
late to avoid losing some hundreds of mil- 
lions in gold speculation, they have been 
forced to the conclusion that it will be a 
hard dollar. Even before this week’s special 
message, they began to revise their Judgment 
of the Kennedy fiscal policy. They began to 
unload the gold which they had bid up to 
$40 an ounce and to dispose of it at nearer 
$35 an ounce, which the White House has 
affirmed unequivocally it will maintain. 

Thus Mr. Kennedy has in part inherited 
and in part earned an easing of the specu- 
lative drain on our gold and dollar reserves. 
He proposes short-term actions, such as 
cutting duty-free tourists’ purchases abroad 
from $500 to $100 a year, which will further 
reduce the drain. 

The unfavorable net balance of payments 
last year (Government and private expendi- 
tures abroad versus earnings from abroad) 
was $3.8 billion. Our balance of trade re- 
mains decisively favorable—far more goods 
exported than imported. Thus the pay- 
ments-deficit arises largely from the outflow 
of short-term capital due to higher interest 
rates abroad and the high rate of economic 
growth in the industrialized countries. The 
President now sees this deficit being reduced 
soon to about $1.5 billion. 

He is confident this can be met without 
taking remedies more dangerous than the 
disease; that is, without resorting to an 
economic isolation and a cutback of assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries which 
would leave the free world open to Com- 
munist depredations. 

Instead, the administration turns to less 
spectacular but more constructive measures. 

“We must,” the President said, “place 
maximum emphasis on expanding our ex- 
ports. Our costs and prices must, there- 
fore, be kept low and the Government must 
play a more vigorous part to enlarge foreign 
markets.” 
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In the 1958-59 recession the Eisenhower 
administration wanted to urge Congress to 
approve tax incentives to encourage the flow 
of risk capital to new enterprises, plant ex- 
pansion, and plant modernization. In the 
end it stepped back from this proposal be- 
cause it feared Congress would link it to a 
lowering of individual income tax exemp- 
tions, 

Mr. Kennedy is acting early and vigorously 
to arrest a trend to protectionism in the 
ranks of labor and some parts of industry, a 
trend which, in the judgment of the White 
House, would retard economic growth and 
undermine the whole free world. 





St. Paulite Leads in Social Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the St. Paul Dispatch entitled “St. 
Paulite Leads in Social Work,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
This article tells of the fine work which 
one of our leading pharmacists, Sam 
Grais, has been doing to contribute to 
the general welfare of the community. 
I have known Mr. Grais for many years 
and I can testify to his professional 
ability and to his fine community work. 
It is a privilege to be able to call this 
article to the attention of my Senate 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch, Jan. 11, 1961] 
St. Pautirrs LEADS rn SocraL Work: 
(By Kathryn Boardman) 

For Sam Grais, a successful St. Paul phar- 
macist and drugstore owner, a brandnew 
life began at 44. — 

That was 10 years ago when he turned 
himself into an energetic citizen social 


worker because he wanted to improve some 


of the services at Ancker Hospital. 

One thing led to another and today he is 
in Washington, D.C., attending the impor- 
tant White House Conference on the Aging 


as the personal representative of Gov. Elmer ~ 


L. Andersen. 


Gratis, in a decade of devotion to his avo- 
cation, has become one of the most effec- 
tive lay welfare workers in the country. 
When Grais became interested in Ancker 
Hospital, he was advised that his talents 
could be used on the Ramsey County Wel- 
fare Board. 

He was appointed to the board in 1951 and 
he is has been a member ever since, He is 
now vice chairman of the board which di- 
rects the welfare program of St. Paul and the 
county. 

In 1959 he was elected president of the 
Minnesota Welfare Conference, the first non- 
social worker to hold this office in the or- 
ganization’s 66-year history. The members 
liked the arrangement so much they re- 
elected him in 1960. 

Grais says that when he found that the 
only way he could help out at Ancker Hos- 
pital was by serving on the welfare board he 
was glad to sit on the board. 


. 
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The professional social workers in St. Paul 
soon found that Grais understood their 
problems, appreciated the work they did, 
and had very strong, positive feelings about 
the community's welfare. ; 

Grais contends that his is the business- 
man’s approach to the problems of welfare. 
“This is our money that we are spending on 
welfare,” he explains, “and I am interested, 
as every citizen should be, in accomplishing 
the most with the funds we spend.” 

He does not say “getting the most” but 
“accomplishing” and that is one of the ideas 
that sets him apart from many businessmen 
who ponder welfare. 

Whenever Grais attends a county welfare 
board meeting, he takes a long look at the 
men, women, and children who are in the 
Offices. 

When the St. Paul family project was be- 
gun—with its new approach to the treat- 
ment of families as a whole unit—Grais was 
adventurous enough to give the study his 
whole support. He was a member of a citi- 
zens committee of the project and he seldom 
missed a meeting. 

He became enthusiastic about the project, 
spread the word around the State and vari- 
ous parts of the country as the experiment 
proceeded. He thinks today that this treat- 
ment of problem families is one of the bright 
hopes in the welfare field. 

Grais was born in Minneapolis in 1906. 
His parents were short of money but not of 
spirit. He sold papers on a Minneapolis 
corner, buying out the stand from the regu- 
lar hawker at 6 p.m. and selling the leftover 
stock until 11 p.m. 

He worked his own way through the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota College of Pharmacy, 
graduating in the class of 1927. He then 
went to Winsted, in McLeod County, where 
he set up his first drugstore in the corner 
of a general store. Later he borrowed $1,000 
trom a banker and rented his own store. He 
figured out a prescription to combat a disease 
in young chicks and picked up a good deal 
of patronage from farmers in the area. 

He started his business in St. Paul in 1935 
with one drug store. There are five of the 
stores, called Gray’s, today. Every other 
Sunday Grais goes out to the one at Snelling 
and Larpenteur and puts up prescriptions. 
He does it to relieve one of the pharmacists 
there and because he enjoys keeping his hand 
in. 

Grais has remained active in his business 
with his brother Arnold, “I am a business- 
men, &@ merchandiser,” he says. “I could 
never give it up, I would never have wanted 
to be a professional social worker. I like 
welfare work as an outside interest. I am so 
interested in it that I enjoy it more than I 
do my business.” He sometimes has three 
and four meetings a day. 

Grais and his wife, Loretta, went to South 
America on a banana boat on their honey- 
moon. Last spring they went to Israel, on a 
mission for the United Jewish Fund and 
Council. 

Despite his business and his welfare work, 
Grais spends time at home with his wife and 
daughters, Mary Jo, 18, a student at the 
University of Minnesota and Maggie, 13, a 
student at Highland Park Junior High 
School. 


Long before he became engaged in welfare 
work, Grais was active in his professional 
organization. He is a past president of the 
Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association 
and for 10 years was chairman of the mid- 
west drug show. 

He is a member of the board of directors of 
the American Public Welfare Association, 
the St. Paul Community Chest and Council, 
Inc., Jewish Family Service, and the Jewish 
Community Center. He is also a member of 
a number of health work groups. 
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A New Agenda for Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a re- 
print of a statement which appeared in 
Fortune magazine, issue of November 
1960, by Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO: 

A New AGENDA FOR LABOR 


-(Many businessmen think that Sam Gom- 
pers’ memorable one-word summation of la- 
bor’s goals still applies. The one word, of 
course, was “more,” and businessmen are in- 
clined to interpret it as meaning more power 
for jabor leaders and demands for more 
money. Within the labor movement itself, 
there is a tendency to deplore the fixed and 
narrow concentration of labor aims, which 
has contributed to the loss of dynamism in 
the movement itself. One union executive 
who has done a lot of thinking about labor’s 
future is Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. The views here presented are 
his own, reflecting neither the official posi- 
tion of his union nor the editorial position 
of Fortune.) 

No one is happy about the state of in- 
dustrial relations in the United States to- 
day. People from other advanced industrial 
nations who used to come over to study our 
methods now consider that we have little to 
teach them. Employers, rank-and-file work- 
ers, unions, and the public all feel a sense of 
mounting frustration. The machinery of in- 
dustrial relations is stuck at dead center, 
bogged down in costly and irritating paro- 
chial bickering. It badly needs pioneering 
and innovation, new techniques and new re- 
lationships. 

The trade-union movement has a major 
responsibility for doing something about it. 
The movement itself has lost its dynamism. 
It has stopped growing. Its outlook is, for 
the most part, too narrow to meet present 
challenges. If organized labor is to regen- 
erate itself and better serve American so- 
ciety, it must formulate a new agenda of 
goals. 

Such an agenda would have an abundance 
of pressing problems to deal with. Stiffer 
competition from abroad and the decline of 
certain industries at home threaten Ameri- 
can jobs. The economy is carrying too heavy 
a burden of unemployment, even in boom 
times. There are gaps in the blanket of 
social protection and other benefits, leaving 
too many wage earners exposed to economic 
risks. Relations between management and 
labor have degenerated into bitter parochial 
conflicts incapable of resolving the mutual 
discontents. 


PROTECTION VERSUS INNOVATION 


The industries threatened by foreign com- 
petition and the sick industries bypassed by 
general U.S. economic growth both pose the 
same problem, so far as organized labor is 
concerned. In both, jobs are at stake. Since 
the people whose jobs are in jeopardy belong 
to some of the most important unions in the 
movement, the future of trade unionism in 
this country is to a considerable extent 
bound up with what happens in these areas. 
The unions are hard pressed by their mem- 
bership to reinforce the security of the 
dwindling labor force. Employers, on the 
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other hand, are eager to slash their employ- 
ment rolls. This clash of interests is at the 
heart of current high tension in industrial 
relations, 

The unions need to lift their heads above 
the battle and think about some long-term 
solutions. Protecting present jobholders 
isn’t enough. Ways have to be found to 
create new job opportunities. 

To meet the threat of foreign competition, 
the unions have been edging more and more 
into a position of advocating protective trade 
restrictions. This position is out of harmony 
with the movement’s professed trade union 
preference for free trade. A more construc- 
tive approach would be to encourage the 
affected industries to convert to products in 
which the United States enjoys a basic com- 
petitive advantage, i.e., those which require 
high capital concentration and large ma- 
terial consumption. Our international com- 
petitors have built upon our past industrial 
innovations. Now it is our turn to innovate 
again. 

The task of conversion for successful com- 
petition is not an easy one. It requires orig- 
inality, daring, and flexibility. To date, lit- 
tle progress has been made. Some companies 
prefer to stick it out with what they know, 
rather than venture into new and unknown 
fields; many simply don’t realize the urgency. 
Where managements have tried to move into 
more competitive lines, they frequently fail 
to make their intentions clear to their em- 
ployees. The unions, with little chance to 
review the merits of management proposals 
or to prepare their membership for needed 
changes, have dug themslves into prepared 
positions. 

Similarly, the “sick” industries can only be 
brought back to health by a drastic effort to 
restore their competitive powers. But these 
industries have insufficient resilience and 
resourcefulness to find new growth oppor- 
tunities. 

Only a program that is nationwide in scope 
can bring about needed readjustments in the 
hard-hit sectors of our economy. The labor 
movement should advocate a program of in- 
dustrial redevelopment councils with repre- 
sentatives from management and labor and 
knowledgeable outside authorities. These 
councils would mobilize whole industries to 
find new markets and products and increase 
their productivity. By participating in the 
program, the unions would face up to the 
need for industrial change and do their part 
to promote, not resist, it. They could then 
bring home to their members a better un- 
derstanding of the realities of the economic 
problems and a reassurance that change, with 
proper safeguards, would bring more, not 
fewer, job opportunities. The work of the 
redevelopment councils would thus lay the 
foundation for cooperative efforts at the local 
bargaining table. 

OUR NORMAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unions cannot confine themselves to pro- 
tecting the jobs of their own members. All 
joblessness is their concern. The level of 
normal unemployment—at the peak of the 
economic cycle—has been increasing alarm- 
ingly since the war. During the past 18 
months of high economic activity an average 
of 5.4 percent of the labor force was out of 
work. In contrast, European industrial na- 
tions have an unemployment rate rarely 
above 3 percent and often down between 1 
and 2 percent. Even taking into consider- 
ation differing statistical procedures and 
labor-market characteristics, our rate is at 
least twice as great as Britain’s or West Ger- 
many’s. These countries are coping with 
labor shortages while we have a general sur- 
plus. 

There is also a sharp contrast in national 
attitudes toward treating pockets of chronic 
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unemployment and underemployment. The 
British Government, for instance, limits the 
licenses for industrial expansion in overbuilt 
areas and makes special grants to enable 
neglected regions to improve their local facil- 
ities and attract new industry. The United 
States has no such national program for its 
distressed labor markets. 

The trade-union movement has been vocal 
in its protest against unemployment. But its 
call for Federal action and congressional ap- 
propriations is not enough. The situation 
calls for a massive redevelopment effort. 
Joint councils of the type suggested for 
“sick” industries should be formed to put 
new life into distressed areas, both rural and 
industrial. 

The labor movement has a special respon- 
sibility to do something about the poverty, 
income inequality, and underprivilege still 
evident in our affluent society. Some 14 per- 
cent of production workers in the manufac- 
turing industries still go without paid vaca- 
tions, 11 percent with no paid holidays. 
One-third of all wage and salary employees 
do not have insurance coverage for death and 
hospitalization; half are not assured of pay 
when they are temporarily disabled or sick. 
Formal severance-pay systems to cover plant 
closings are rare. 

As long as it tolerates such gaps in its 
structure of workers’ benefits, the United 
States will continue to lag badly behind 
those European nations that afford their 
people almost universal insurance against 
economic hazards. The U.S. labor movement 
has carried on the battle for a higher and 
more extensively enforced minimum wage, 
for Federal minimum standards in unem- 
ployment insurance, and for medical care for 
the aged through the social security system. 
Now it should broaden its goal and demand 
@ national minimum standard of protection 
benefits and pay for all Americans. 

But legislation can eliminate only the 
grosser inequities. Collective bargaining 
must do the rest. The trouble is that the 
workers who are worst off are precisely those 
who cannot obtain gains by collective bar- 
gaining because they have not been union- 
ized. Organizing the unorganized represents 
one of the largest items of the labor move- 
ment’s unfinished business. Recent failures 
and discouragements only indicate that new 
approaches are needed. 

Each group of unorganized workers pre- 
sents a special challenge. The Negroes, dur- 
ing the late thirties, were among the most 
responsive to union appeals. But their en- 
thusiasm has cooled in recent years, largely 
because of the vestiges of discrimination in 
@ number of older craft unions. This dis- 
crimination must be summarily uprooted. 
Just as unions in the past gave ethnic minor- 
ities the leverage for advancing economically, 
so today unions must give our biggest racial 
minority the opportunity to enter more con- 
fidently into society. 

To make headway in organizing white 
workers in the South, the unions must dem- 
onstrate more persuasively than they have 
done, how unionization will contribute to 
the region’s growth and bring it up to the 
levels of the rest of the country. Armed 
with a good case, the labor movement can 
then appeal to the American public for legal 
protection and encouragement of southerners 
who want to join unions. 

Employees in nonprofit institutions pre- 
sent an especially urgent case for unioniza- 
tion. Here, as the strike in New York hos- 
pitals brought to light a year ago, the 
tradition of low wages and deplorable work- 
ing conditions is deeply rooted. A strong 
union would restore the dignity of the jobs 
and enable the institutions to better serve 
the community. 


COOPERATION VERSUS CONFLICT 


Finally, the labor movement’s agenda 
must include achieving a more constructive 
relationship with management. Ten and 


fifteen years ago, the harmony in our indus- 
trial relations, born in the war years, was 
the envy of the free world. Now the em- 
phasis is on conflict. In the plants, col- 
lective bargaining has degenerated into 
haggling over short-term issues. Outside 
the plant, leaders in labor and management 
have been able to find no common ground 
for attacking problems that affect them both. 

For instance, organized labor gets a large 
share of the blame for inflation. But union 
leaders have been perplexed as to how to 
proceed responsibly in wage negotiations in 
order to minimize the possibility of price 
increases. They have had no guarantee that, 
if they adopted wage restraint, management 
would make a parallel commitment for price 
restraint. Clearly, inflation is one issue 
where a more cooperative relationship be- 
tween management and the unions would 
have benefited both sides and the public too. 
It is true that management has not been 
receptive to a joint approach and, in partic- 
ular, has refused to discuss price and produc- 
tion policy with union representatives. But 
the labor movement has not stated the case 
for cooperation effectively enough. It should 
press for industrywide and national con- 
ferences to bring wage, price, production, and 
investment policies into harmony with the 
national interest. 

The experience of a few industries shows 
the value of joint action between employers 
and unions. The building-trade unions have 
entered into an agreement with the contrac- 
tors to settle jurisdictional disputes as well 
as to promote productivity. The next step 
would be for the unions to take the lead in a 
program for revamping local building codes 
that keep costs high and restrain the intro- 
duction of newer functional materials. This 
would stimulate the expansion of this in- 
dustry and ultimately of the whole economy. 

By taking the lead in removing obstruc- 
tions to economic growth, the labor move- 
ment will restore its reputation as a force 
for progress, will give its leadership once 
again a chance for bold initiative, and will 
generate a new spirit among its rank and 
file. 





Hawaii’s Carol Ogata Speaks for 
Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in the 
world of today—dealing with our na- 
tional and international problems—we 
sometimes become shortsighted in re- 
spect to our great heritage as American 
citizens. 

Next week youths representing our 50 
States and the District of Columbia will 
converge on Washington for the finals in 
the 14th annual Voice of Democracy 
contest. I was particularly impressed 
with the winning speech of Miss Carol 
Ogata, 17-year-old student at Pahoa 
High School on the island of Hawaii in 
my home State. 

I ask unanimous consent that Carol’s 
dramatic and moving address on her in- 
heritance in the United States, which I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
in the Senate and Members of Congress, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I Speak FoR DEMOCRACY 
(By Carol Ogata) 

I am an American of Japanese ancestry. 
My grandparents were immigrants to this 
country. Our Nation fought a bloody war 
with the people of my grandparents’ home- 
land. Yet, I am no less an American than 
@ person who can trace his ancestry back 
to the minuteman who “fired the shot 
heard ‘round the world.” I am no less an 
American because this is America. I am 
no less an American, for that minuteman or 
his father or grandfather before him was 
an immigrant also. 

Our Nation’s greatness was built by the 
tired, the discontented, the adventurous, 
the hopeful, and the desperate from nu- 
merous countries. To all these America 
gave a new lease on life, and all these people 
contributed to America’s greatness. The 
virgin land and open skies presented op- 
portunities, but these were unattainable 
except through hard work. Hard work did 
not deter these people, for in America, as 
nowhere else in the world, a man was truly 
free. The people worked and suffered but 
never yielded. Great cities sprang from the 
earth, till in some places there were forests 
of buildings instead of forests of towering 
trees. Industries grew, agriculture flour- 
ished, and our country became what it is 
today—prosperous and still growing. 

Hard work and creative thinking built our 
country, but our country was born and 
preserved in blood. Americans fought to 
gain their independence. They fought 
against common foes. They even fought 
brother against brother. Yet in the end the 
United States of America remained united. 
Such is the history of our Nation, built by 


_ the sweat and blood and ingenuity of count- 


less individuals. This is our heritage. 

I, as an American, proud of my heritage, 
will defend it. Where else can there be so 
much prospertity and abundance? Where 
else will you find a Catholic and a Protestant 
running for the Nation’s highest office and 
have each man considered for his abili- 
ties and not for his religion? Where else 
will you find territories so eager to become 
a@ part of the nation? Where else will you 
find the government so close to and so rep- 
resentative of the people? My answer is 
nowhere else but in my homeland—America. 
To some people America may be the farms 
and fertile valleys. To others bustling cities, 
filled with humanity may spell America. A 
Negro mother may hear America in the voice 
of a Marian Anderson. A Jewish citizen may 


‘look with pride upon the life story of Albert 


Einstein. An Italian citizen may add his 
lusty voice to thousands of other voices 
cheering a Rocky Colavito. 

America is a combination of all these 
things. America represents something in- 
tangible, yet something we live by day in 
and day out. It represents something peo- 
ple have given and will give their lives for. 
It represents something people take for 
granted at times. It represents democracy. 
Democracy, our daily way of life, can sur- 
vive only if all of us are determined to keep 
it alive. 

Therefore, I vow to defend my country, not 
with arms and fists, for I am quite helpless 
with these; not with angry words, for they 
are of no avail; but. in every way I can— 
through my actions and with disagreement, 
I will try to remember that I, too, must give 
others an equal opportunit} to voice their 
opinions. Every time I communicate with 
God in my own way, I must remember to 
put in a few words of thankfulness. Every 
time I am given a chance to make my own 
decision, I must weigh the facts carefully, 
for with my privileges come certain responsi- 
bilities. I will defend democracy, for de- 
mocracy lives through you and through me. 
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Resolution of Houston Pastors’ Confer- 
.ence Concerning the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
never been any doubt in my mind con- 
cerning the patriotism of the people of 
the 22d District of Texas, which I have 
the privilege of representing in Congress. 

Recently, the Houston Baptist Pastors’ 
Conference passed a resolution express- 
ing its full support of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and 
protesting any action to abolish the 
committee. 

As my constituents well know, this 


committee has and will continue to have™ 


my full support. But in order that my 
colleagues in Congress may be aware of 
the expression by the Houston Baptist 
Pastors’ Conference, I ask unanimous 
consent that this resolution, sent to me 
by Rev. Bob Holbrook, pastor of the 
Braes Baptist Church, Houston, Tex., be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point: 
RESOLUTION OF HOUSTON BaPTist PASTORS’ 
CONFERENCE CONCERNING THE HOUSE UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


Be it resolved, That the Houston Baptist 
Pastors’ Conference, recognizing that our 
ultimate loyalty is a spiritual one, to the 
Sovereign God of our salvation; but that this 
loyalty must begin to be incarnate and con- 
crete and passionate in the home and Nation 
before it can be real in relation to mankind, 
embraces this means an opportunity to lend 
our voices and our prayers for the continu- 
ance and strengthening of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee which has 
rendered numerous, meritorious, and im- 
portant services in making investigations 
from time to time of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propa- 
ganda activities in the United States, (2) 
the diffusion within the United States of 
subversive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated by foreign countries or of 
a domestic origin and attacks the principle 
of the form of government as guaranteed by 
our Constitution, and (3) all other ques- 
tions in relation thereto that would aid 
Congress in any necessary remedial legisla- 
tion, under the authorization and power 
contained in Public Law 601, 79th Congress: 
and 

Whereas we believe the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee has rendered in- 
valuable service for the cause of civil and 
religious liberty and in promoting the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people of the 
United States; and 

Whereas we believe our country is in grave 
danger, due to subversive forces of destruc- 
tion operating from within even more than 
from military aggression from without; and 

Whereas-we believe the driving force be- 
hind this danger is communism, a force 
which is intent on destroying our Nation 
by destroying the freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died; and 

Whereas we believe the history of commu- 
nism from its inception is a history which 
bears witness within itself of repeated crimi- 
nal and immoral assaults upon all freedom- 
loving peoples by internal deception, con- 
fusion, misrepresentation, torture, murder, 
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lying, and stealing, all having in direct object 
the destruction of freedom and the establish- 
ment of absolute tyranny; and 

Whereas we believe it would be sheer folly, 
yea, even suicidal, to heed in any manner 
or form, whether by pressure and/or intimi- 
dation, any proposal or suggestion which 
would permit or allow the Constitution of 
the United States to become a refuge for 
those persons whom history has shown are 
dedicated to the destruction of the very lib- 
erties this Constitution guarantees; and, 
therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully enter our 
earnest protest against any action designed 
to abolish the House Un-American Activities 
Committee; and we advocate the destruction 
of communism in our midst by a vigorous 
constitutional form of government that is 
dedicated to the proposition that the cher- 
ished liberties and principals of the Consti- 
tution shall not be a hiding place to Com- 
munists and pro-Communists whose avowed 
purpose is to abuse and destroy these liber- 
ties and principals; but that these persons 
shall be appropriate investigative and legis- 
lative and legal procesess be prosecuted to 
the fullest extent of the law. 





National Unity—Civil War Centennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Civil 
War Centennial, which we are celebrat- 
ing this year, offers an opportunity not 
only for reflection on the past but also 
for. constructive action for national 
unity. This theme is an pertinent in our 
present-day schools throughout the 
country as it was 100 years ago, but it has 
been emphasized for. teachers by a poem 
which might well serve as a source for 
classroom educational projects. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 
with my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp this prayer for national unity. 
It is entitled ‘““Now and Forever—One,” 
by Ilo Orleans, and was published in the 
magazine for teachers called The In- 
structor, February. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now AND FOREVER—ONE 
The rich and vibrant passing years 

At length have reached five score 
Since this beloved land of ours 

Was torn by Civil War. 


Then, blood was shed and lives destroyed 
In bitterness and hate, 

As brethren fought, and homes and lands 
Were rendered desolate. 


How terrifying were those days 
Of anguish, storm, and strife— 

How valiant was the struggle to 
Preserve our country’s life. 


The war was waged, as Lincoln said— 
That freedom gain new birth, 

That government by man for man 
Should not perish from the earth. 


For Lincoln knew our Nation was 
Conceived in liberty, but could not long 
Endure if it remained half slave, half free, 
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A century has rolled along, 
United hearts now pray 

For northern boys who wore the blue, 
And southern boys in gray. 


Great God of all—of South, of North— 
Whose will is ever done 
Keep Thou our country brave and free, 
Now and forever—one. 
—Ilo Orleans. 





Encouragement of Voluntary Pension 


Plans by Self-Employed Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
again today introduced a bill to encour- 
age the establishment of voluntary pen- 
sion plans by self-employed individuals. 
This legislation is similar to the meas- 
ures which I introduced in the 85th and 
86th Congresses, and is identical with 
the bills previously passed by the House. 
It would permit self-employed individ- 
uals to take a current deduction for a 
limited amount of income invested in 
certain types of retirement annuity or 
trust. The investments would be treated 
as ordinary income when actually re- 
ceived in later years. This legislation is 
intended to achieve a greater equality of 
tax treatment between self-employed 
persons and employees. 

Under the present law, a corporation 
can deduct from taxes money put into a 
qualified employee pension plan and the 
employee is not taxed on this money un- 
til he actually receives the retirement 
income in later years. 

Unfortunately, the millions of self-em- 
ployed persons were somehow overlooked 
when this provision was made in our 
1942 tax law. Thus, these citizens are 
denied the opportunity to defer taxes on 
retirement savings. 

This legislation would generally apply 
to persons who are subject to the tax on 
self-employment income—for social se- 
curity purposes, including doctors, bar- 
bers, druggists, farmers, undertakers, 
lawyers, accountants, and other self-em- 
ployed persons. 

The bill would permit self-employed 
persons to take a deduction for a limited 
amount of income which they volun- 
tarily place into a restricted retirement 
plan. In general this deduction is lim- 
ited to 10 percent of net income from 
self-employment, but not to exceed 
$2,500 in any one taxable year and it 
may not exceed $50,000 during the life- 
time of the self-employed person. 

If an individual is over 50 years of age 
on the effective date of the proposed act, 
the limitation on the annual deduction 
is increased by one-tenth for each year 
that his age exceeds 50. For example, 
if he is age 60, the annual limit on his 
deduction would be 20 percent of income, 
but not over $5,000. No deduction is al- 
lowed for any year beginning after the 
taxpayer attains age 70. 
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Let us remove this discrimination 
against the self-employed. It is just as 
sound economically to remove this dis- 
crimination for the self-employed as it 
is for the employed individual. 

The Members of the House twice have 
overwhelmingly passed legislation simi- 
lar to this, and I sincerely hope that this 
Congress will pass such legislation early 
in this session. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 16, the 43d anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence will be commemo- 
rated. On this occasion, we in the free 
world should reflect on the sufferings of 
the Lithuanian people and of the popu- 
lations of the other captive nations un- 
der Soviet tyranny. Let it be known 
that the aspirations for freedom of the 
people of Lithuania have not been for- 
gotten. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
on Lithuanian Independence Day be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR.PRESCOTT BUSH 


On February 16, the 43d anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence will be commem- 
orated. The people of Lithuania endured 
the oppressive rule of Russian autocracy for 
more than 100 years before it was overthrown 
by the 1917 revolution. 

Early in 1918 they had their chance, seized 
upon it, proclaimed their independence on 
February 16, and founded the Lithuanian 
Republic. By that act, the people of Lithu- 
ania once more took their destiny into their 
own hands, and for about two decades they 
enjoyed their freedom. 

This happy period was brought to an 
abrupt end in 1940. Soon after the outbreak 
of World War II, Lithuanians were robbed 
of their freedom by the men in the Kremlin. 
Now. the present leaders of communism in 
the Soviet Union proclaim themselves in 
favor of the efforts of those who seek to 
break the chains of colonialism. This is 
nothing but gross deceit. For we know that 
if it were a sincere statement, the captive 
peoples of Eastern Europe would have long 
ago been given the right to self-determina- 
tion. Rather, the Soviet Union has tried, 
at every opportunity, to intensify its control 
over the satellite countries. 

Since 1940, the people of Lithuania have 
not known freedom. Their stern taskmasters 
have imposed upon them the -severest re- 
strictions to their personal liberty. Depor- 
tations have been numerous and the people 
have been denied the right to practice their 
religion. 

The only encouraging part of the tragedy 
is that these stout-hearted people still cling 
to their idea of freedom. They still cherish 
the hope that in the end their sacrifices will 
not be in vain, and that some day they will 
regain their freedom. 

We pray that one day, in the not too dis- 
tant future, their aspirations will be realized. 


The Skill of President Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
to your attention, and the attention of 
the other Members of this great legisla- 
tive body, an editorial appearing in Fri- 
day morning’s Los Angeles Times. I am 
sure you and the rest of my colleagues 
will find this editorial very informative 
and timely: 

THE SKILL OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


While he was at Princeton University, long 
before he got into politics, Woodrow Wilson 
wrote about the U.S. President: 


HIS SOURCE OF POWER 


“His is the only national voice in affairs. 
Let him once win the admiration and con- 
fidence of the country, and no other single 
force can withstand him, no combination of 
forces will easily overpower him.” 

A combination of forces did overpower 
Woodrow Wilson at the end of his second ad- 
ministration, and it broke his heart; but 
this breaching of his rule did not disprove 
it. We can see it operating now, as it did in 
Wilson’s earlier years as President and as it 
did in F. D. Roosevelt’s first administration, 
and even in his cousin Theodore’s. The sec- 
ond television press conference of President 
Kennedy evokes these refiections: the new 
President knows what Wilson meant, and he 
is acting on his understanding very skillfully. 

President Kennedy is setting the pace. 
Where he runs all must follow, and until he 
loses his wind or until that combination of 
forces trips him or wets the track, he will 
be the master. Whatever one may think 
of his policies, or of his means, one must 
admire him for the ease, or the appearance 
of ease, with which he has made himself 
the boss. 


IN COMMAND FROM START 


In his press conference he began with 
several announcements of actions to ease 
the effects of the recession on the unem- 
ployed. If these announcements were not 
startling, they did have the shape of im- 
portant news. They threw the correspond- 
ents a little off balance, and when the 
questioning started Mr. Kennedy was in 
command. From then on the conference 
read in transcript almost as if Mr. Kennedy 
or his amanuensis, Dr. Schlesinger, had 
written it all, questions as well as answers. 

Whatever doubts his advisers and well 
wishers—or even those who hoped he would 
come a cropper—had about the televised 
press conference, they know now that tele- 
vision must have been invented for the use 
of this President. He gets more from it than 
Roosevelt could wring from a fireside chat 
on the radio. He almost makes bad news 
sound good and he has—in the beginning 
at least—quite as great a talent as his dis- 
tinguished predecessor for increasing the 
mileage per gallon of crisis. 

He has, moreover, shown that he has not 
ignored the discoveries of Mr. Roosevelt on 
the limitless powers of the Presidency in 
areas where neither the Constitution nor 
congressional statutes run. None of the 
acts he announced at the conference re- 
quires the endorsement of Congress. 


REWARDING STUDY 


It is a good thing for Americans to study 
these undisguised exercises of the Presi- 


dential power, to know how completely they 
put themselves in the hands of the one na- 
tional executive officer whom they all have 
a say in electing. With an aggressive Presi- 
dent the checks and balances of the con- 
stitutional order have a lag which permits 
the executive to do things that cannot be 
undone by Congress or court—at least they 
cannot be nullified until the presidential 
purpose has been achieved. Whether this 
is good or bad is not to the point; Mr. Ken- 
nedy presents us not with options but with 
accomplished facts. 

The Wilsonian combination of forces may 
overpower him somewhere along the line, 
for there are areas in which Congress must 
have its say, and there are signs that this 
Congress will refuse on occasion to be’ a 
rubber stamp. ; 

But President Kennedy has a good head- 
start on the Congress, and if his regular 
television press conferences continue to have 
the quality of the first two he may keep 
his lead until the cherry trees have bloomed 
along the Potomac. 





American Public Health Association En- 
dorses National Milk Sanitation Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 4 years, I have 
been working on legislation which would 
allow high-quality milk to move freely 
in interstate trade. During the 86th 
Congress, my national milk sanitation 
bill, H.R. 3840, drew a great deal of sup- 
port from public health officials, consum- 
ers, dairy equipment suppliers, and the 
bulk of dairy producers. Although the 
measure received a favorable report from 
the Health and Safety Subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the full committee did 
not act on the proposed legislation, so 
it did not reach the floor of the House 
for a vote. 

However, on the opening day of the 
87th Congress, I again introduced my 
national milk sanitation bill (H.R. 50). 
Eleven of my colleagues in the House 
have joined me in introducing this meas- 
ure, and it is being cosponsored in the 
Senate by Minnesota Senators HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY and EUGENE McCarTnuy, and 
Wisconsin Senators WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
and ALEXANDER WILEY. 


According to an article in the Janu- 
ary 1961, American Journal of Public’ 
Health and the Nation’s Health, the 
governing council of the American Pub- 
lic Health Associetion strongly endorsed 
national milk sanitation legislation in a 
resolution passed at the group’s 88th an- 
nual meeting held in San Francisco on 
November 2, 1960. The American Public 
Health Association is the major organ- 
ization of public health officers in the 
United States, having well over 13,400 
members. It also is an organization 
which seldom takes a position on pro- 
posed national legislation. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
woyld like to include the national milk 
sanitation resolution of the American 
Public Health Association in the Rrecorp: 
RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL MILK SANITATION 

LEGISLATION 


Whereas, the Congress has been consider- 
ing various legislative proposals aimed at 
preventing unwarranted use of sanitation 
regulations as trade barriers; and 

Whereas, the National Milk Sanitation Act 
considered by the 86th Congress would ac- 
complish that objective; and 

Whereas, said act would also provide for 
sound public health requirements and ef- 
fective administrative procedures without 
abridging the rights of States and localities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Health 
Association favor enactment of legislation 
embodying the principles of the National 
Milk Sanitation Act which was considered 
by the 86th Congress of the United States. 





The Boy Scouts of America: A Tribute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 7 through 13, 1961, mark Boy Scout 
Week. It is a privilege to pay tribute 
to the boys and the adult leaders who 
comprise the Boy. Scouts of America— 
an organization which has served this 
Nation with genuine distinction. 

Scouting is not something by and for 
itself. It becomes a part of the com- 
munity and a part of the organization 
or institution which sponsors each troop. 
The success of Scouting in America has 
been no accident, The Boy Scouts of 
America, as a national organization, does 
not operate the. packs, troops, or units. 
It provides a program which is available 
to citizens to use with their boys. This 
grassroot basis gives Scouting a golden 
opportunity to serve the community. In 
turn it develops our youth into respon- 
sible and intelligent citizens. 

Scouting began in America in 1910. 
Fortunately, from the beginning it has 
been recognized that to accomplish the 
aims of Scouting, leadership must be 
given voluntarily by men and women 
who would see in Scouting a real oppor- 
tunity for service. It is with pride that 
we can record the adult leadership in 
Scouting has been strong! It-has pro- 
ceeded with enthusiasm to assist our 
youth with the activities which consti- 
tute the program of Scouting. 

Boy Scout Week is a time to renew our 
hopes and faith in the youth of America. 
The continued development of our youth 
to be physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight should not be a 
mere side light of desire. Development 
of our youth into citizens of character 
with high spiritual ideals and motives is 
essential if America is to fulfill its mis- 
sion as a leader in a free world. 
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Speak Up, Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article from the Sep- 
tember-October issue of the Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. magazine the Link. The 
article, written by Mr. Jack Leach of 
Oklahoma City, is a timely reminder that 
the responsibilities of our citizens in 
national affairs do not end at the polls. 
I feel that the article is worthy of a wider 
circulation: 

Speak Up, CrrmEN—Your WASHINGTON REP- 
RESENTATIVE WANTS—AND NEEDS—YOUR 
Views ABOUT PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 

As many as six times a day, carriers drop 
their loads of mail on the desks of congres- 
sional and senatorial secretaries in Wash- 
ington. 

Much of this mail is from organized lobby- 
ing groups. Much mail is from constituents, 
writing about personal problems which have 
become involved with the Government. 

Some mail is written by conscientious citi- 
zens who merely wish to voice their opinions 
about certain legislation or the condition of 
national affairs. These sincere, thoughtful, 
individually written letters, as distinguished 
from organized campaigns, are prized by 
Senators and Congressmen. Such corre- 
spondence is carefully read and appraised. 
It can and sometimes does carry great weight. 

For today Members of the Congress are in- 
credibly busy. Most are members of several 
committees—all must be present at most 
congressional sessions. There are trips to the 
home State, appearances for the party and a 
never-ending round of speeches. 

It is not uncommon for Senators and Con- 
gressmen to work a 7-day week, to put in 
10 to 12 hours a day (even in nonelection 
years). Your representative must spend more 
and more time in Washington. By the very 
nature of his duties—which have astound- 
ingly multiplied since World War Il—his 
visits home are hurried, his personal talks 
with his constituents fewer than he wishes. 

As his contact with his people at home has 
diminished he has come to rely more and 
more upon his mail from home as the best 
barometer of the political weather senti- 
ment in his State. 

In this favorable clfmate, the citizen has 
an excellent opportunity to be heard. Just 
as his vote is important in an election, his 
expression of opinion is important on the 
national and international issues which con- 
front the Congress. 

So by expressing your views, you help 
shape the conduct of national affairs in the 
manner that Washington, Jefferson, and 
Franklin envisioned. 

Keep this in mind and the next time you 
find yourself singing out to your friends con- 
cerning one of our national problems, take 
pen in hand, write your Congressman or 
Senator. Then you will be saying it where 
it counts, where it will be heard, Most 
people write only when they are being criti- 
cal or asking for something. It is equally 
important to write your Congressmen, thank- 
ing and complimenting them when they have 
done something of which you approve. 

And chances are when you receive a letter 
from Washington acknowledging your letter, 
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it will give you a thrill of participation. The 
affairs of ‘the greatest nation on earth are 
often influenced by 4-cent stamps. 

How to write your Congressman: Address 
your letter to Hon. John Jones, U.S. Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C., or Hon. John Jones, 
— of Representatives, Washington 25, 

.C. 

State your views simply and briefly. Give 
reasons why you believe he should act on 
legislation in a particular way. Be polite. 
Sign your name and give your address. 





Bishop Jan Vojtassak Observes 40th 
Anniversary of Consecration in Red 
Prison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article by Mr. John C. Sciranka of 
Passaic, N.J., for the official publication 
of the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America, Dobry Pastier, which states on 
next Monday Bishop Jan Vojtassak, who 
was consecrated as one of the first three 
Slovak bishops after the creation of 
Czechoslovakia, will observe the 40th 
anniversary of his consecration in a Red 
prison on charges that have never been 
disclosed. The bishop, who is 83 years of 
age, has been arrested by the Commu- 
nists on three occasions, the last in Octo- 
ber of last year. Bishop Vojtassak was 
a classmate of the late Msgr. John S. 
Sobota, pastor, Sacred Heart Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, in my congressional dis- 
trict, and was a guest of Bishop Michael 
J. Hoban, of the diocese of Scranton, in 
1926, and also during that year was the 
principal speaker at the annual observ- 
ance of Slovak Day in my district. 

Mr. Sciranka’s article follows: 

BisHoP JAN VOJTASSAK OBSERVES 40TH ANNI- 
VERSARY IN RED PRISON 
(By John Sciranka) 

On February 13, 40 years ago, a great and 
solemn celebration took place in the histori- 
cal city of Nitra, Slovakia. The representa- 
tives of the Czechoslovak Government and 
the entire nation gathered to witness the 
consecration of the first three Slovak bishops 
after the creation of the first Republic of 
Czechoslovakio. 

The first three ordinaries were: 

1. Msgr, Marian Blaha, known linguist, ex- 
celing besides many other languages also in 
French, who became the Bishop of Banska 
Bystrica, renown for its precious mines, now 
exploited by the Communists. Among his 
predecessors was the famous Slovak Bishop, 
Stefan Moyzes, first president of the Sloven- 
sk& Matica (Slovak Academy of Science). 

2. Dr. Karol Kmetko, noted scholar, who 
excelled in canon law and philosophy, be- 
came bishop of historical Nitra, the archi- 
episcopal see, 10 centuries ago, of Slovakia’s 
first archbishop, the illustrious patron of the 
Slovaks and the Slavs: St. Methodius. 

3. Last but not least, the third was Jan 
Vojtass4k, designated to be the bishop of 
Spis diocese, from whence came the first 
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American Slovak fraternal and newspaper 
pioneers, and founders of the Slovak Cath- 
olic Sokol. 

Bishop Vojtassak was born on November 
14, 1877, in the famous Slovakia’s county of 
Orava; which although the poorest in ma- 
terial things, gave American Slovaks the 
largest number of priests, starting with 
Father Stephen Furdek, well-known organ- 
izer, author and poet, also founder of the 
largest Slovak organizations and newspapers 
in America. 

Bishop VojtaSS&k was ordained for the 
priesthood on July 1, 1900, and to him fell 
the honor to be consecrated with Bishops 
Blaha and Kmetko by Papal Nuncio Arch- 
bishop Micara, personal representative of 
Pope Benedict XV, amidst the church and 
civic splendor, which the ravished postwar 
Slovakia could then afford. 

Bishop Vojta8s4k was successor of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius, who brought Chris- 
ianity to Slovakia in 863 A.D. However, the 
first Christian church in Nitra, dedicated to 
St. Emeram was erected by Ruler Pribina 
in 833 A.D. 


SPIS DIOCESE FOUNDED IN 1776 


Taking into consideration that Bishop 
VojtaSsak’s predecessor, Karol Szalbek, the 
first ordinary of the Spid diocese was con- 
secrated in 1776, the year of the Declaration 
of our American Independence and that an- 
other one of his predecessors, Bishop Pyrker, 
became in 1821 the patriarch of Venice, thus 
also becoming there one of the predecessors 
of the present Holy Father, John XXIII, 
Bishop Vojtass4k had a great role to play 
and an important mission to fulfill. He 
thus became a true representative of Slo- 
vakia’s destiny. 

Now let us glance briefly at the religious 
life in Slovakia 40 years ago, when the first 
bishops were consecrated. We notice that 
socialism was alreasly making headway in 
spite of the fact that almost 85 percent of 
the people of the entire Czechoslovakia 
were and are Catholics. 

There were no ordinaries in Slovakia after 
World War I for 2 years. The Most Rever- 
end Jan Fischer-Colbrie, ordinary of Ko- 
sice diocese was the only one who did not 
desert his flock, although the Communists 
under the leadership of notorious Bela Kun 
put up a desperate fight for the control of 
the country, proclaiming then already a 
shortlived Soviet Republic of Slovakia. 
The government in Prague renewed the 
Hussite program by launching and support- 
ing generously the so-called Czecho-Slovak 
National Church, which had the moral and 
material aid of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment under the late President Thomas G. 
Masaryk and Edward Benes. In Slovakia, 
although predominantly Catholic, 24 So- 
cialists were elected to represent the country 
in the Prague Parliament. On the other 
hand, Catholics under the leadership of that 
magnetic champion of liberty, Msgr. Andrej 
Hlinka, were able to elect only 14 members 
to the Prague Parliament. With 24 Social- 
ists and 200 members of other parties in the 
Parliament, the Catholics were in the 
minority. 


DENIED PERMISSION TO VISIT UNITED STATES 


The apostles of the so-called Czechoslovak 
National Church, financed by the Prague 
government sent their emissaries to the 
United States to break up the Catholic Slo- 
vak parishes and in their stead, start here the 
new national churches. Slovak Catholic lead- 
ers like Msgr. Stephen J. Krasula, the late 
Father John Kubasek, signer of the Pitts- 
burgh Pact, Fathers Gaspar and Stephen 
Panik, Father Anton Gracik, Father Francis 
Skutil, Father Joseph J. Dulik, and numer- 
ous others led a vigorous crusade against 
these false emissaries. With the sanction of 
the late Cardinal Hayes, they invited Bishop 
VojtaSsak to come to the United States to 
give missions, since the national church 
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from Prague sent here their Bishops Gorazd 
Pavlik and Farsky; Socialist member of the 
Parliament Pocisk; minister of education, 
Dr. Vavro Srobar and Militant Captain Dimi- 
trijevic to lead a fight against Rome and 
persuade the good people to join the na- 
tional church. When Bishop VojtaSsak ap- 
plied for a passport to the then Czech Minis- 
ter Malypetr, he was vehemently rebuked 
and threatened with imprisonment. 


MET AMERICANS IN ROME 


Rev. Dr. John Jurasko, then president of 
the Slovak Catholic Federation of America 
and pastor of Holy Family Parish in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., who was Cardinal Spellman’s classmate 
in Rome, informed the American public 
about the drastic and undemocratic action 
of Prague’s minister. Bishop VojtaS5ak as 
editor of Svataé Rodina (Holy Family) was 
very popular home and abroad. 

The pressure from America, however, was 
so great that two years later, Bishop Vojtas- 
84k was permitted to visit Rome during the 
Holy Year and was met there by American 
Slovak pilgrims, led then by Rev. Martin B. 
Rubicky of the Pittsburgh diocese, who was 
supreme chaplain of the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol with headquarters in Passaic, N.J. 
Father Rubicky then visited Slovakia with a 
special request by the late Bishop Hugh C. 
Boyle of Pittsburgh, Pa., for Slovak mis- 
sionaries and in 1926 the first Slovak Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, the late Very Reverend Am- 
brose Tomsa, O.F.M., and Rev. Amand Kopac, 
O.F.M., came from Slovakia and established 
@ monastery in Pittsburgh, Pa. The order 
now has monasteries in Valparaiso, Ind., 
Easton, Pa.; Uniontown, Pa., and Colum- 
biana, Ohio, and parishes in Clifton, N.J., 
and Buffalo, N.Y. 

VISITED UNITED STATES IN 1926 


The succeeding year (1926) Bishop Voj- 
ta8Sak visited the United States with Bishops 
Blaha, Paul Jantausch and Jozef Carsky. 
They were guests of American cardinals and 
bishops and took part with Msgr. Andrej 
Hlinka anc other prelates from Slovakia at 
the International Eucharistic Congress in 
Chicago, Ill. The writer was chairman of 
the laymen’s reception committee in New 
York City to welcome the dignitaries and 
thus had a privilege to know them all much 
closer. 

After their return to Slovakia, Bishop 
Vojtassak was often the target of many at- 
tacks. Bishop Blaha and Archbishop Kmetko 
died. Bishop Vojtass4k survived World War 
II. His enemies could not deny the fact that 
he was among the first priests to support the 
establishment of the first Republic of 
Czechoslovakia and one of the signers of 
the historical declaration of October 30, 
1918, when Slovakia proclaimed to be the 
integral part of Czechoslovakia. In spite of 
his ardent patriotism and priestly zeal, after 
the reestablishment of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia in 1945, when the-people of 
Slovakia voted against communism over- 
whelmingly, he again became a target of 
attacks. His first arrest came in 1949, but 
he was released shortly afterward. He was 
again arrested in the summer of 1950. The 
American Slovaks protested against this ar- 
rest and a solemn mass in 1949 was cele- 
brated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York City, presided over by Cardinal Spell- 
man for Bishop VojtaSs4k and the perse- 
cuted bishops, priests, and people of Slo- 
vakia. In January 1951, he was sentenced 
to 24 years’ imprisonment for alleged “‘trea- 
son ‘and espionage”. He was liberated in 
1956, apparently, as the Religious News Serv- 
ice of New York City then stated, because of 
his advanced age, but was not permitted to 
return to his diocese. The grounds for his 
third arrest have not been disclosed. 

UNITED NATIONS URGED TO ACT 


A protest against the arrest of the 83-year- 
old Bishop Vojtass&k by the Communists of 
Czechoslovakia was made on October 6, 
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1960, by the Slovak Newspapermen’s Asso- 
ciation of America in a telegram sent to the 
U.N. Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
by its president, Joseph G. Prusa, request- 
ing that its protest be placed before the U.N. 
Human Rights Committee. 

At that time the Slovak newsmen requested 
that Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev and 
President Antonin Novotny of Czechslovakia, 
who took part in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations should be taken “‘to task for 
this and many other injustices perpetrated 
on the leaders of Slovakia and other na- 
tions.” It also stressed that “any and all 
efforts to aid Bishop VojtaSsak and the per- 
secuted people will be highly appreciated.” 

Now that the people of Slovakia are forced 


. to manufacture ammunition for Castro’s 


warfare in Cuba and various uprisings in 
Africa and other countries, the world is not 
aware of the plight and suffering of its lead- 
ers like Bishop VojtaS5ak, who really and 
truly portrays the destiny of Slovakia. 

Let us act and help now when efforts are 
made and even Soviet Russia signed last 
December, no doubt for expedient reasons a 
United Nations resolution, demanding to end 
colonialism, that attention be given to the 
imprisoned Bishop VojtaSs4k and Slovakia, 
which had its independent state eleven cen- 
turies ago, that it will cease to be a colony 
of Prague for the benefit of Soviet Russia and 
communism. 

We felicitate Bishop VojtaS84k on the 40th 
anniversary of his consecration and pray for 
his liberation in the spirit of Abraham Lin- 
coln and George Washington, whose birth- 
days as Americans we are observing this 
month and also in a spirit of the famous 
Horace Mann, who said that it is more dif- 
ficult,-and calls for higher energies of soul, 
to live a martyr than to die one. 

And this can be aptly applied to Bishop 


Vojtassak, true representative of Slovakia’s. 


destiny. 
Ad multos annos. 





Hawaii Leads Honor Roll of States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, one of the 
leading newspapers of the Nation’s 
Capital, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, recently suggested an honor roll 
of States ratifying the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to give residents 
of the District of Columbia the right to 
vote in presidential elections. 

I am proud to note that my State of 
Hawaii, the first State to ratify the 
amendment, leads the honor roll. 

The credit, of course, belongs to the 
citizens of Hawaii who, having just re- 
ceived the right to vote for President, 
wholeheartedly supported the move to 
accord the same privilege to voteless 
citizens of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Post editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

Honor ROLL 

States which ratify the p constitu- 

tional amendment giving residents of the 
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District of Columbia the right to vote in 
presidential elections are entitled to a place 
on a distinctive roll of honor. They have 
acted, not because of any special influence 
the District has been able to exert or be- 
cause of any political reward that can be 
anticipated, but rather because they believe 
that all American citizens are entitled to an 
opportunity to participate in the election of 
the President and Vice President. This prin- 
ciple is held in such regard that many of 
the ratifying legislatures have voted 
unanimously. 

The honor roll of ratifying States to 
date, in the order in which they have acted, 
is as follows: Hawaii, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, California, Maryland, 
Oregon, Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Montana, and South Dakota. 





Retired Military Pay Equalization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 85th Congress, we enacted a new 
military pay law, Public Law 85-422, de- 
signed to, increase the incentive for 
careers in the military services and par- 
tially to compensate for the shrunken- 
dollar value. However, personnel retired 
after June 1, 1958, are included in the 
law, while personnel retired before that 
date are not so included. 

Since the very beginning of the pres- 
ent military retirement system, it has 
been practically the undeviating policy 
that the pay of a retired officer be di- 
rectly geared to the active-duty pay of 
an officer of the same rank and length 
of service. The Cordiner Committee rec- 
ognized and endorsed this principle in 
its report and also recognized the fact 
that a departure from it would break 
faith with the individuals retired. 

Public Law 85-422 established two pay 
scales for equal merit and equal service. 
Those officers who were retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, are paid by one scale and 
those retired on and after that date are 
paid by the other. . Is this the reward of 
a grateful country for honorable and 
heroic service performed during three 
wars? 

This law breaks faith with previously 
retired officers, and it is my opinion that 
this precedent will have an adverse effect 
on the retention rates of personnel now 
on active duty, thus destroying the prin- 
cipal objective of the law. As a matter 
of fact, it is contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the Cordiner Committee, which 
unanimously recommended that pay of 
those retired before the enactment of any 
new law be computed at the new in- 
creased levels as the greatest single 
incentive for service careers. 

Inevitably; many of our younger per- 
sonnel, who should be encouraged to se- 
lect service careers, will be deterred by 
this demonstrated retirement insecurity, 
with resultant larger personnel turnover. 
Thus, this matter affects the future cali- 
ber and esprit-de-corps of our military 
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services, will be detrimental to national 
security, and, in the long run, extrava- 
gant in manpower and money. 

Whereas Public Law 85-422, approved 
May 20, 1958, gives in general an in- 
crease of 6 percent for those officers re- 
tired before the effective date of the 
above law, June 1, 1958, and whereas 
Public Law 85-422 departs from the 
time-honored precept of granting to all 
retired service personnel the full advan- 
tages of each pay adjustment, and 
whereas there has always been an implied 
contract between the Government and 
its service personnel to the effect that 
retired personnel pay would be auto- 
matically adjusted as pay acts were re- 
vised, I wish to go on record as advo- 
cating the passage of immediate legisla- 
tion, to be effective retroactively, which 
legislation will extend the full benefits 
of the new Pay Act, Public Law 85-422, to 
all retired service personnel without dis- 
crimination as to date of retirement. 

At this time when high class personnel 
is sorely needed for service careers, the 
encouragement for them to so choose is 
not there. The result in personnel turn- 
over, caliber of personnel and esprit is 
not only costly but in my humble opinion 
extravagant. 

Therefore, I urgently request the sup- 
port of the membership of this House 
to correct this unwarranted and unjust 
discrimination and reestablish the time- 
honored policy regarding the computa- 
tion of retired military pay. 





The Congress Will Respond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Kiwanis mag- 
azine of February 1961 by the Honorable 
Karz E. Munpt, Senator from South Da- 
kota, entitled “The Congress Will Re- 
spond.” It is a lucid appraisal of the 
87th Congress by a distinguished Mem- 
ber: 





THE CONGRESS WILL RESPOND 


The 87th Congress is the first in many 
years to begin operations with a so-called 
“undivided Government.” It finds the 
Democratic Party enjoying control over both 
Legislative Houses and the White House. 
This fact brings to mind a number of signifi- 
cant questions, not the least of which are: 
Will this bring about more responsible gov- 
ernment? Will it reduce the role of the Re- 
publican Party to that of a negative, nag- 
ging, antagonistic opposition, and thereby 
subvert the direction of our national purpose 
to petty squabbles along party lines? 

In attempting to answer these questions, 
one must, it seems to me, appeal to hitsory. 
In our own history, the history of America, 
we find that both systems of government— 
divided and undivided—have been made to 
work effectively. Then, too, there have been 
instances where each has failed. In my own 
experience of 22 years in the U.S. Congress, I 
have found that successful government has 
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been attained because of—and not in spite 
of—sound, responsible party politics. 

There can be no doubt that both parties 
want a better America, a prosperous America, 
one that continues to move ahead. The dif- 
ference between the two parties do not really 
concern goals, but how best to attain these 
goals; it is a difference not of ends but of 
means. And, more often than not, much of 
our national legislation is the result of work- 
ing out these differences through debate and 
compromise to achieve good government and 
a productive, free America. 

The key to disagreement in majority and 
minority government is _ responsibility. 
When accepted and practiced, responsibility 
brings to the Nation united effort working 
for the national good. And responsibility in 
government has a peculiar way of making 
itself felt. It is for this reason that, as the 
87th Congress opens with a new President 
in the White House, I am not seriously 
alarmed at the prospect of Congressional 
divisiveness along party lines. For when the 
chips are down on issues of major signifi- 
cance, responsibility will, as it always has 
in the past, emerge. And it is my conviction 
that, as usual, it will cross party lines. 

This is not to say that there will be no 
major differences over the role government 
is to play in the future. But, at the same 
time, these differences do not stand in the 
way of progressive programs, for responsi- 
bility rests with the President as well as 
with Congress. A President cannot afford 
to launch programs that are not, so to speak, 


“in tune with the times.” This has, of . 


course, happened, and it has usually been 
accompanied with a resultant change in the 
White House. It has also happened in 
Congress. But here, too, the American voter 
asserted his responsibility—when the politi- 
cian has not asserted his—by stepping into 
the polling booth and removing from public 
Office those officials who trified with the na- 
tional interest by “playing politics” in the 
legislature.. 

And here is the main reason why I expect 
the 87th Congress to be a typical Congress, a 
Congress that will be responsible. I ‘refer 
to the voter. Responsibility begins and ends 
with the voter. It is still the greatest system 
devised for successful and productive gov- 
ernment. For in our renowned check-system 
of government, the voter is the final check. 
If responsibility is not exercised where laws 
are made, then it will surely be exercised 
by private citizens on the home front where 
lawmakers are made. 





Peace Corps Plan Studied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent granted me heretofore to 
do, I call your attention and that of my 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor for Monday, January 9, 1961: 

Peace CorPs PLAN STUDIED 
(By Mary Hornaday) 

New York.—A cautious start on President- 
elect Kennedy’s proposed new international 
youth service to help underdeveloped nations 
has been recommended to him by his spe- 
cial adviser, Dr. Max Millikan, director of the 
Center for International Studies, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
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Dr. Millikan has told the President-elect 
that the experiment should start slowly, 
sending a “few hundred” American young 
folks overseas at first and should by no means 
become a haven for draft dodgers. 

The closer study of a proposal for a peace 
corps originally set forth by Mr. Kennedy in 
a San Francisco speech during the campaign 
was made public along with another task 
force report recommending an increase in 
exchange programs with the Communist-bloc 
European countries “as quickly as satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made.” 

The second report was the work of a group 
headed by Prof. James C. Davis, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


FEW HUNDRED TO START 


The youth service program, the Millikan 
report said, “should be launched on a limited 
pilot basis with no more than a few hundred 
members employed on tasKs now known to be 
clearly vital to the recipient countries.” 

Participants would be required to commit 
themselves to at least 2 years’ service and 
would all have at least a bachelor’s degree. 
Some programs would be developed for those 
with graduate degrees in such professional 
fields as agriculture, medicine, engineering, 
and the like. 

On the controversial draft issue, Dr. Milli- 
kan declared: “It is my recommendation that 
at this stage no selective service exemption 
should be granted to participants in this 
program but that individual participants 
should be eligible for consideration for de- 
ferment in the same way that some grad- 
uate students in the United States are 
allowed to continue their studies.” 


LONG NEED SEEN 


At the same time the report indicated a 
crucial need for the proposed corps for at 
least a decade to come, both from under- 
developed nations with serious shortages of 
trained people at all levels of education and 
experience and on the part of American 
young people with undoubted enthusiasm 
and dedication for international service. 

As outlined, the youth service would be a 
semiautonomous government body governed 
by a board of directors on which would sit 
representatives from the ICA, the USIA, the 
State Department, the major foundations, 
representatives of the professions in which 
the service is active, and at least one senior 
social scientist distinguished for his work on 
underdeveloped areas. 


INDIRECT ROLE PLANNED 


The agency would not directly administer 
any youth service programs but would have 
funds to encourage and support by contracts 
and grants-in-aid a wide variety of programs 
conducted by institutions or agencies spon- 
sored by private U.S. organizations. 

Existing programs such as the Experiment 
ir. International Living and Operation Cross- 
roads Africa will not be blanketed into the 
new program because, while very useful, their 
contribution in solving the manpower prob- 
lems of the host countries is not considered 
sufficient to justify their inclusion in the 
initial stages. 

Members of the international youth service 
will generally be operational rather than 
advisory. Costs to be paid from funds ap- 
propriated by Congress include training, 
maintenance and salary while outside the 
host country, costs of transportation from 
the United States, and insurance over what 
the country provides. In cases where the 
host country salary is low, salary supple- 
ments may be provided. 

Still needing further study, the report said, 
are questions of adequate supervision of 
youth service members by mature and re- 
sponsible Americans, methods of selection, 
and possibility of a two-way exchange under 
which services could be performed in the 
United States by young people sent here for 
sducation and training from underdeveloped 
countries. 
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Dr. Millikan wants youth corps members 
widely spread. “It would be unfortunate,” 
he told the President-elect, “if the service led 
to establishment of substantial American 
communities in the foreign country not 
easily assimilated into the local society.” 





Medical Education Mission to the East 
Indies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
the January 17 issue of the Detroit News 
carried an interesting interview with Dr. 
William B. Walsh, president of Project 
Hope, who was then visiting Detroit. 

Dr. Walsh presented some interesting 
views on the importance of Project Hope, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Progect Hoper’s Cuter Sars Ir Can HEAL 
INTERNATIONAL ILLS 


(By Merle Oliver) 


Project Hope, the medical education mis- 
sion to the East Indies, is scoring diplomatic 
successes that set an example for specialists 
in international relations, according to its 
founder and president, Dr. William B, Walsh, 
of Washington. 

Dr. Walsh said here yesterday that the 
republic of Indonesia has asked the project 
to take over educational work at a new 600- 
bed hospital near Jakarta, the capital. 

Appeals for similar assistance came from 
Asia, South America, and Africa, a few 
months after the start of the voyage of the 
8.S. Hope, a former Navy hospital ship. The 
ship arrived in Indonesia last October. 


NO STRINGS 


“Because the S.S. Hope has no ax to grind, 
it is welcome in places that have been closed 
to Americans for 10 years,” Dr. Walsh said. 

“It has gained recognition as a people-to- 
people effort with no strings attached. In 
health work we have a weapon with which 
we can reach the people. The Russians have 
known this for a long time. A medical team 
is the first mission they send to a newly 
freed country.” 

Project Hope stresses education because 
the need for health care is so great that an 
effort to help only the sick would face over- 
whelming work, Dr. Walsh explained. 

The doctors, nurses, sanitary engineers, and 
other personnel of the SS Hope all are 
teachers who give information on modern 
techniques which can be applied with 
available equipment. 


AS INDIVIDUALS 


“We don’t try to sell American or Ameri- 
canism. We deal with them as individuals,” 
Dr. Walsh said. 

“They must accept the teaching and train- 
ing program. They must be willing to help 
themselves. These people are poor but they 
have pride. Much suspicion remains from 
colonial exploitation.” 

Indonesia has 1,500 doctors for 87 million 
people. Sometimes one must wait 3 months 
for a physician to arrive. 

“It is vital for Asians to see that we are 
human because they have been exposed to 
vicious propaganda,” he said. 
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Dr. Walsh said that most of the medical 
staff of the SS Hope work without pay and 
“there is no dearth of volunteers.” 


TEACH ON SHIP 


The Hope is a 230-bed hospital on which 
the 80 teaching personnel give postgradukte 
courses in medical and surgical work, hold 
seminars, teach anesthesiology, nursing edu- 
cation, and sanitation techniques. 

It is equipped for closed circuit television 
programs from operating rooms. The volun- 
teers deal with some highly trained physi- 
cians and also with village medicine men. 

Dr. Walsh said that the floating medical 
school has received invitations from Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Korea to visit their 
ports. 

STATE MEN ABOARD 

Thé school of tropical medicine at Dacca, 
East Pakistan, has asked for help to estab- 
lish a heart clinic. A request also has come 
from a new medical college in Brazil. 

Michigan men on the SS Hope include Drs. 
Mark S. Beaubien, and Marvin E. Revzin, 
both of Ford Hospital, and Charles W. Dick- 
erson, of Pontiac, a pharmacist. 

Dr. Revzin, an oral surgeon, left January 9 
to serve as a volunteer. Dr. Beaubien is vice 
president of Project Hope in charge of med- 
ical operations based at Jakarta. 

While in Detroit Dr. Walsh is a guest of 
the Ex-Cell-O Corp., which has given support 
to Project Hope in the form of radio and 
television documentaries designed to inspire 
public support. 





Tribute Is Paid Ulinski for His Work in 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr..,.DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a fine tribute to the late John 
A. Ulinski, of Buffalo, N.Y., which was 
written by Mr. Lucian C. Warren, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, and which appeared in 
this newspaper on February 2, 1961: 

TRIBUTE Pamp ULINSKI 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 


We have been thinking about the late 
John A. Ulinski, whose death last week will 
leave a void in the hearts of all who knew 
him. 

Our friendship with this extraordinary 
politician began in 1945, when Mrs, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Paul E. Fitzpatrick, then 
New York State Democratic chairman, saw 
to it that he was named the U.S. member 
of the International Boundary Commission. 

Jack Ulinski was, however, no stranger to 
Washington. Before being tapped for the 
commissioner’s post, he had often traveled 
to Washington, as Buffalo’s parks commis- 
sioner, under whose jurisdiction was Buf- 
falo’s airport. 

The airport needed as much Federal aid 
as it could get. Ulinski had a unique way 
of lining it up. Over the years he had de- 
veloped close friendships with the individuals 
in the Civil Aeronautics Administration, as 
it was then called. 

They were so close, in fact, that Ulinski 
rarely bothered to visit the Federal officials 
in their offices. Instead, he would be host 
at an informal dinner in a local hotel suite. 

In this convivial atmosphere the CAA of- 
ficials and those from Buffalo Airport would 
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pore over their maps, and the business at 
hand would be quickly settled in Buffalo’s 
favor. 

Then came the boundary commissioner 
job in 1945, and Ulinski began a new mode 
of life. These were the peaceful years when 
the Hatch Act was very much in effect, and 
the Buffalonian was restrained by law from 
entering into politics of any kind. 

For a while at least, it must have been 
‘very dull for the scrappy Buffalo politician, 
who had thrived on battling Republicans on 
Buffalo’s common council. 

*“Hatched” though he was, he refused to 
allow his new job to stifle his energy, or his 
abilities. Maybe boundary commissioners 
Were supposed to be seen, not heard, but 
Ulinski saw it differently. 

Charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that the boundary between the United 
States, Canada, and Alaska was properly 
marked, Ulinski zestfully went about his 
task. Obviously this couldn’t be done from 
a Washington desk, so the Buffalonian made 
frequent inspection trips. 

He came back from one of these early trips 
to confide in us that Alaska was well pre- 
pared for any potential trouble with its 
neighbor, Soviet Russia. He said the United 
States had done an excellent job of seeing 
to it that Alaska is invulnerable to any ag- 
gressive intentions by the Communists. 

Ulinski was positively delighted to learn 
1 year that a part of the Alaska-Canadian 
boundary was in dispute in the area of Cape 
Muzon. When Western Union wanted to lay 
some cables from the States across the waters 
to Cape Muzon, Canada said this was in- 
fringing upon her territory. Alaska and the 
United States thought otherwise, and Ulin- 
ski negotiated a settlement satisfactory to 
both sides, 

When the Prince of Iraq visited Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, the State Department 
called upon Ulinski to play host for Uncle 
Sam. The State Department had issued 
rigid “protocol” on how to handle the prince, 
and night life was supposed to be verboten. 
But the boundary commissioner blithely dis- 
regarded protocol and entertained the royal 
party at a night club. 

The prince had a wonderful time, and 
later, when the two chanced to meet at a 
hotel in Ottawa, Canada, the prince saluted 
him with a hearty: “Hi there, Chez Ami.” 

By 1953, Ulinski had become reconciled to 
his relatively quiet life and presumably 
would have stayed on indefinitely, as had 
his predecessors. But fate stepped in, and 
the Eisenhower administration during its 
first weeks in office unceremoniously replaced 
him with a Chicago Republican lawyer. 

The replacement wasn’t made the sweeter 
when it was discovered it had been a mis- 
take—that the replacement had been in- 
tended for the International Joint Commis- 
sion (having jurisdiction over boundary 
waters) rather than the International Boun- 
dary Commission. 

Many lives were changed in Buffalo be- 
cause of this mistake, as it is likely that 
Steven Pankow would not have been elected 
mayor but for Ulinski’s skill as his backer. 

Ulinski was very much missed here, par- 
ticularly at the National Press Club, where 
he loved to mix with the newspapermen in 
@ manner similar to his famous cookouts in 
Buffalo, Frequently this reporter would be 
asked how Ulinski was doing in Buffalo, and 
his newsmen friends here now deeply mourn 
his passing. 
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Niagara Power Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
beginning of operations for the Niagara 
power project, which ultimately will be 
the largest of its kind in the free world, 
is a memorable occasion. Besides being 
one of the natural wonders of the world, 
Niagara Falls will soon become the heart 
of one of the world’s industrial wonders. 

In the Niagara Frontier area, new op- 
portunities will be opened for industrial 
expansion and progress, as a result of 
the increased cheap power supply. 
Tourists, too, more of whom visit Ni- 
agara Falls than any other scenic spot 
on the continent, will find new sights 
and facilities—including a giant obser- 
vation tower—for their enjoyment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article pointing to the success of this 
project so far. Even the icy blasts of 
winter cannot deter hardy New Yorkers 
from celebrating the exciting progress of 
this vast program. To all who think 
the climate in Washington is bad, I rec- 
ommend a quick trip up to Niagara Falls, 
where the poetry of winter still makes 
its spectacular appeal to sightseers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NIAGARA Fats’ NEw POWER AND TOWER 

NiaGaRa FAauus, N.Y., February 6.—People 
generally think of Niagara Falls in terms of 
“June” and “honeymoon,” but the very win- 
try date of February 10 is the biggest on the 
calendar this year. 

Next Friday is the big day because that’s 
when the switch will be thrown on two gen- 
erators to produce the first power from what 
will be a larger hydroelectric project than 
Washington State’s Grand Coulee. 

February 10 is also the.day for the opening 
of the Prospect Point observation tower, 
which is expected to draw even more tourists 
to see the sight which (according to AAA) 
is already visited by more people than any 
other scenic point on the continent. 

.Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller will come up for 
the ceremonies which will climax a week- 
long celebration of Niagara Power for Prog- 
ress Week. There also will be a pageant by 
the Niagara Falls Historical Society telling 
the history of power development dating back 
to the first sawmill operated by a water 
wheel here in 1757. 

The Niagara power project and related im- 
provements will cost some $720 million. 

The new observation tower, offering an 
unparalleled view of the falls, was built by 
the Niagara Frontier State Park Commission 
at a cost of $1,250,000. 

One reason for the midwinter festivities 
may be to emphasize that Niagara Falls is a 
yearround attraction. 

The falls are illuminated every night 
through the winter. Most of the area’s 1,000 
hotel rooms and 2,000 motel rooms are also 
available yearround—and at sharply re- 
duced rates between Labor Day and Memo- 
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rial Day. Old Fort Niagara and Our Lady of 
Fatima Shrine are open through the year. 

William A. Doody, director of Niagara Falls’ 
Convention and Visitors Bureau rhapsodizes 
about the winter falls thusly: 

“Winter wraps the cataracts in a cloak of 
ermine and spreads a carpet of frost dia- 
monds at her feet * * * the trees in the 
surrounding park area are turned to crystal 
chandeliers, and the paths through Goat 
Island are avenues out of a fairytale.” 

For information about Niagara Falls’ vis- 
itor facilities write Mr. Doody at Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Clifton Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. You may also obtain a free 192- 
page guidebook to all New York State’s 
attractions by writing: New York Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 817, Post Office 
Box 1350, Albany 1, N.Y. 





The 51st Anniversary of the Boy Scouts 
of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Nation is observing the 51st birth- 
day of the Boy Scouts of America. It 
has been my great pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with this organization for the past 
41 years and most recently as the vice 
chairman, region 8, Boy Scouts of 
America. Therefore, I am anxious that 
we recognize the great voluntary move- 
ment from which will come the leaders 
of tomorrow. Yesterday morning 12 of 
the highest type young men our Nation 
has produced reported to their Congress- 
men and 200 representative citizens on 
scouting’s progress in 1960. They ex- 
pressed appreciation especially to this 
body for what it has done to help write 
the record of scouting. 

One has but to read the history of the 
Boy Scouts of America to recognize the 
splendid things they have done for the 
United States of America. Their record 
in peace and war merits the fullest rec- 
ognition and support from all Ameri- 
cans. They have proven that organized 
youth can be a vital force in strengthen- 
ing the traditions and principles that we 
all hold so dear. 

Counting a membership of 5,164,000 
active participants at the present time, 
and an alumni of over 35 million, the 
Boy Scouts have proved, too, that the 
volunteer principle is still vital in our 
social structure. The dedicated voiun- 
teers in scouting—over 1,300,000 of 
them who guide and direct the boys in 
their activities, and the handful of 3,500 
dedicated individuals who make a career 
as Scout executives deserve our thanks. 

Scouting has not become an organ- 
ization unto itself. Rather, it has 
evolved its rich program—so appealing 
in fun, romance, and adventure to boys— 
for use by the churches, schools, service 
club, industrial bodies, labor organiza- 
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tions, and farm groups to use as a part 
of their programs for youth. This has 
been a vital reason for the great success 
of the scouting movement. 

Scouting has .exposed millions of 
Americans to one of the finest ethical 
codes ever developed—the Scout oath and 
the Scout law. Thus, it has become a 
movement with strong national purpose, 
@ movement dedicated to building love 
of God and country in American youth, 
a movement dedicated to building strong 
and able citizens. 

Joseph A. Brunton, Jr., chief Scout 
executive, introduced the 12 Scouts from 
scouting’s 12 regions. He reiterated a 
belief held by millions of Americans: 
“The development of our youth to be 
physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight—to be citizens of char- 
acter, with high spiritual ideals and mo- 
tives—is not just a desirable thing; it 
is essential if America is to fulfill its 
mission as a leader in the free world.” 

With confidence in the Boy Scouts of 
America, in its contribution to physical 
fitness, character building, and citizen- 
ship training, as an aid to the home, 
church and school, we must go forward 


‘with it aggressively. 


We must keep in mind the vast and 
increasing numbers of youth growing up 
in the years before us and safeguard the 
future of our country by adequately 
training them to be spiritually minded, 
dedicated citizens who must in large 
measure guarantee freedom to the fu- 
ture, not only for America but for all the 
world. 

The 64th Congress on June 15, 1916, 
granted a charter to the Boy Scouts of 
America. Ellsworth Augustus, presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America, re- 
minded us yesterday that three of our 
number were in that Congress; namely, 
the Honorable Speaker of the House, 
Sam Raysurn of Texas, the Honorable 
CarL Vinson of Georgia, and the Honor- 
able Cart Haypen of Arizona. On this 
day as we recognize Scouting’s 51st an- 
niversary, we can well pause to pay trib- 
ute to these men who personally shared 
in linking the Congress with the Boy 
Scouts of America. 





Resolution for the Independence of 
Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


RESOLUTION FOR THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
LITHUANIA 


Unanimously voted by the Lithuanian 
American citizens during their meeting, in 
observance of the 43d anniversary of the 
declaration of independence of Lithuania, 
the following resolution was adopted, under 
the auspices of the Lithuanian Alliance of 
America, Lodge No. 7, at a meeting January 
8, 1961, at the Casino Ballroom, Pittston, Pa. 
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Whereas the Soviet rulers have shown soe 
far no willingness or inclination to abandon 
their policy of aggression and to abide by the 
basic principles of decency and humanity in 
international relations; 

Whereas people of the free world, arise and 
work together for the abolishment of slavery; 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
U.S. Government to develop an overall dy- 
namic program against international Com- 
munist conspiracy; and, 

Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to incorporate the 
liberation of Lithuania and other enslaved 
countries; be it finally 

Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
Hon. John F. Kennedy; Hon. Dean Rusk, Sec- 
retary of State; Hon. Adlai Stevenson, U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations; Hon. 
Congressman Daniel J. Flood, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

JOSEPH Kizis, 
President. 

Mrs. JOHN BAYORAS, 
Secretary. 





An Industry Broadcaster Speaks Up 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. W. 
Lincoln Faulk, manager of station 
WCKB, Dunn, N.C., recently addressed 
a letter to me enclosing statements ex- 
pressing his views with respect to certain 
important issues which had been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

In view of the importance of the views 
expressed by Mr. Faulk, I hope they will 
be read by all broadcasters and others 
who are interested in improving broad- 
casting in the United States. 

Mr. Faulk’s letter addressed to me, his 
statements, and my reply letter to Mr. 
Faulk read as follows: 

Dunn, N.C., January 24, 1961. 
Hon. OrEN Hakk&Is, 
Chairman, House Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have followed your 
hearings and have read your reports on the 
regulatory agencies with a great deal of in- 
terest. I must say that I agree, in the main, 
with your findings and believe you have 
been both fair and impartial. As a broad- 
caster, Iam really happy that some steps are 
being taken both by the new administration 
and the Congress to improve broadcasting 
for our country. I think, too, that most of 
those who may dissent will be largely those 
who wish to operate mainly in their own 
interests before the public interest. 

In this connection, I have prepared some 
statements for our own Carolina delegation, 
and I thought maybe you would like to see 
them, too. Hence, I enclose a couple. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. LINCOLN FAULK, 
Manager. 





IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSED 3-YEAR 
OWNERSHIP REQUIREMENT 
(By A. Lincoln Faulk, manager, WCKB, 
* Dunn, N.C.) 

I am an independent broadcaster, and by 
observation and experience strongly urge the 
proposed 3-year ownership rule for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
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1. I have been with one station for 14 
years, from its beginning, and it is my expe- 
rience that it took us more than 3 years to 
gain community confidence and acceptance. 
It took us more than 3 years of trial and 
error to find the kind of programing and 
service which best served the community. 
We are still searching for better means and 
ways to operate in the public interest. 

2. Those who are after the fast dollar 
usually operate as absentees, or they come 
into the community, operate with all kinds 
of rates, with unqualified personnel, limited 
staffs, and little concern for public interest. 
Such operators often resort to the spectac- 
ular to gain momentary audiences and in- 
flated coverages, and then unload the prop~ 
erty while it has a puerile and inflated value. 
Exhorbitant claims are made on and off the 
air, many unjustified or proven, with many 
practices open to question of honesty and 
integrity. 

3. I do not believe that speculative owner- 
ship can operate in the interest of the public 
nor the industry as a whole. 

4. It is obvious that in many cases trans- 
fers were obtained without any honest in- 
tention of the transferees to operate the sta- 
tion other than for speculation. 

5. I do not interpret free enterprise to 
mean irresponsibility to the public trust of 
a public facility. 

6. Iam sure that the rule could be adopted 
with exceptions made for hardship cases or 
acts of God. 

7. Iam sure that the 3-year ownership rule 
will provide a much better type of broad- 
caster and therefore result in better broad- 
casting. 

Certainly, a better control at the point of 
ownership and new station licenses will help 
to correct many present weaknesses in 
broadcasting. 


My CONCEPTIONS OF THE DUTIES OF THE FCC 
(By A. Lincoln Faulk) 


I believe that the FCC was instituted to 
represent the interests of the public and to 
protect those interests from abuses and mis- 
uses. Therefore, it’s first responsibility to 
the public and to the Congress which 
brought it into being. — 

I believe that the FCC has the power 
and duty to look into programing at all 
times, and, short of censure, use its power 
to influence programing in the public in- 
terest. It should not be more concerned 
with quality of signals than with quality of 
programs. To me, what is heard is as im- 
portant as is how it’s heard. 

I believe the FCC should recognize that 
an applicant’s financial abilities can and 
will affect the kind of signal, performance, 
and the programs he broadcasts. 

I feel the Commission should keep a 
watchful eye on multiple ownerships which 
tend to monopolize media of mass com- 
munications. 

I favor a curb on the apparent use of 
broadcast facilities for mere speculation. I 
am in favor of the proposed 3-year owner- 
ship rule. It is not possible to reconcile 
the use of the broadcast facility as a spec- 
ulative football and the public interest. 

I would reemphasize that the privileges 
of broadcasting also demand assumption of 
the responsibilities inherent. 

I believe the Commission should be free 
from network and big station pressures, and 
that just as the Commission must repre- 
sent the public, it should also be responsive 
to the largest segment of the industry—the 
small, medium, .and independent broad- 
casters. 

I believe the Commission can obtain 
healthier broadcasting by powers of influ- 
ence and suggestion, by eliminating anti- 
quated rules, by more direct forms and less 
theory, by simplification and clarification of 
current rules, and by proper and uniform 
enforcement of these rules. 
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I feel the Commission has power and 
rules sufficient, and that they should be 
applied realistically in broader aspects to 
bring both private rights and public in- 
terest in more complete balance. It should 
view the spectrum of broadcasting under 
conditions of the present instead of 25 
years ago, and make use of the vast expe- 
rience available from responsible broad- 
casters throughout the entire industry. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1961. 
Mr. W. LINCOLN FAULK, 
Manager, Station WCKB, 
Dunn, N.C. 

Dear Mr. FautK: I: have your letter of 
January 24, 1961, enclosing a statement in 
support of the proposed 3-year ownership 
requirement of radio station licensees and 
a statement outlining your conception of 
the duties of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

It is certainly refreshing to find broad- 
casters like yourself express views at vari- 
ance with views rather frequently expressed 
by publications and organizations which 
purport to speak for the broadcasting in- 
dustry as a whole. . 

It is my hope that other broadcast li- 
censees will form independent judgments 
on the subjects discussed in your state- 
ments. 

With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess in the field of broadcasting, 

Sincerely yours, 
OrEN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 





A Person That Light Shines Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Rabbi 
Raphael H. Levine of Seattle has de- 
livered one of the most eloquent and 
touching eulogies that has ever come 
to my attention. The occasion was the 
funeral of Mrs. Dorothy Block of 
Seattle, a woman of immense good heart 
and good deeds, who died unexpectedly 
January 23 at the age of 35. The entire 
city of Seattle mourns her passing for, 
in the words of Rabbi Levine: 

Never has one so young contributed so 
‘much good to so many in so short a time. 


The Seattle Times also noted Mrs. 
Block’s passing with an editorial tribute. 
Because Mrs. Block was such an unus- 
ual woman, and because Rabbi Levine’s 
eulogy and the newspaper editorial tell 
her story so beautifully, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have both the eulogy 
and the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mrs. Rogert J. Brock 

Mrs. Dorothy Wolens Block had six chil- 
dren of her own, was concerned with the 
welfare of all children, and worked tire- 
lessly in numerous ways to build a better 
community for them to grow up in. 

Death yesterday cut short Mrs. Block’s 
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life of service at but the halfway mark in 
man’s traditional allotted span of 70 years. 

She contributed far more to community 
betterment in the brief span of her adult 
life than most of us could accomplish in 
several lifetimes. 

Only a partial list of the organizations 
whose services were enriched by Mrs. 
Block’s ability and vitality includes the 
Seattle Section of the Council of Jewish 
Women, Seattle Park Board, League of 
Women Voters, March of Dimes, Seattle 
Symphony, Washington State Council of 
Children and Youth, and Seattle-King 
County Council of Camp Fire Girls. 

This community has lost one of its most 
useful and best regarded young leaders. 

It is a shocking loss. 


To DorotHy BLock 
(By Rabbi Raphael H. Levine) 


There are times when words are utterly 
inadequate to express the feelings of the 
heart. This is such a time. The shock of 
Dorothy Block’s untimely death is still upon 
us, and the conventional phrases that come 
to mind on occasions like this seem shallow 
and unreal in the presence of a tragedy so 
great, a loss so personal and so deeply felt 
by so many. 

As I stand here today I do not feel merely 
as a rabbi performing the last sad duties for 
one of his congregation. I feel as a mourner 
with Dorothy’s family and with all of you 
gathered here today in our common bereave- 
ment. 4 

And with you my heart wants to cry out, 
“Why?” Why should one so young—with 
such a tremendous capacity for creative and 
worthful living—one so sorely needed by so 
many for the fulfillment of their lives— 
Why should she have been thus tragically 
taken from us? 

But in our deepest and wiser moments you 
know and I know that this is no question 
that any mortal may ask—for the answer is 
hidden in the deep mysteries of God—which 
no man born of woman can fathom. For 
God’s ways are not as our ways nor His 
thoughts as ours. All we can do is to say 
with Job in his faith: “The Lord hath given 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

And this. we do today as we have come 
with hearts burdened by the weight of our 
immeasurable loss. 

When Mayor Clinton said that in the pass- 
ing of Dorothy Block “the city’s loss is 
great,” he never spoke more truly as the rep- 
resentative of the people than in voicing that 
sentiment. For that is how every one of us 
feels. 

Never, to my knowledge, has one so young 
contributed so much good to so many in 
so short a time. Coming here as a bride 
just 14 years ago from Texas, Dorothy took 
her adopted city to her heart and gave to 
it without reservation the fullness of her 
mind and heart and spirit, her tremendous 
capacities and talents for community serv- 
ice, her boundless energies and the great 
qualities of character with which God had 
so richly endowed her. There was literally 
nothing that served the welfare of our city 
and State which did not enlist her inter- 
est and feel the impact of her vibrant per- 
sonality and her great-hearted compassion 
and love. 

The mayor saw her as “a tireless public 
servant in the highest sense who inspired all 
who were fortunate to work with her.” 

The president of the park board saw her 
as “the most devoted person ever to serve 
on the board.” 

Leaders of the Campfire Girls’ organization 
and workers with children and youth were 
inspired by her deep concern and compas- 
sion for all children—a concern and com- 
passion which were implemented by a 
dedication and tireless energy that moved 
all who worked with her to ever greater 
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efforts and enthusiasm for the welfare of 
the children of our State. 

From every sphere of our city’s life comes 
testimony to what Dorothy Block meant to 
our community and what she accomplished 
in the 14 years we were privileged to have 
had her among us. 

From workers in Metro and in the Seattle 
Symphony; from the League of Women 
Voters and the Wellesley Club; from the 
promoters of the Civic Center and the March 
of Dimes; from the Council for Children 
and Youth and the Council for the Aging; 
from workers for racial equality and fight- 
ers for human rights; from elected officials 
and volunteer community and civic leaders; 
from people of every race, color, and faith. 

Because everything that touched the wel- 
fare of people and the good of the com- 
munity was Dorothy’s personal concern and 
commanded her energies, nothing human 
was alien to her; for Dorothy’s dominant 
characteristic was a love for people—respect 
for every person’s integrity as a person, Dor- 
othy never used people. She worked with 
them, and her outgoing good will embraced 
them all. In trying to express what Dorothy 
Block meant to us I am reminded of the 
child’s definition-of a saint. The only ex- 
perience-the child had with saints was in 
the stained glass windows of the church he 
went to with his parents; and while the 
minister was preaching the child’s eyes 
wandered at times to the light shining 
through the stained glass images in the 
windows of the church. So when he was 
asked what a saint was, he said “A saint 
is a person that the light shines through.” 

Dorothy would be the last person to lay 
claim to saintliness. She was a woman of 
robust humaneness. She possessed an 
earthy realism, a zest for life and a capacity 
for its enjoyment that filled her 35 years 
with more real living than most of us 
achieve in a life span twice and more as 
long—as if she knew with a wisdom beyond 
the threshold of knowledge that every mo- 
ment of her life must be lived to the fullest 
because there would be so few of them. 

But in one respect Dorothy did fit the 
child’s description of a saint. She was a 
person that the light shone through—the 
light of God in a rare and beautiful human 
way. Dorothy possessed a unique quality of 
soul which I can only describe as a kind of 
universal humaneness—radiating the light 
and warmth of a creative love upon every- 
thing she touched. She was so real—so 
transparently honest—so wholesome and un- 
affected, so inwardly secure that she made 
everyone feel comfortable and secure in her 
presence. She appealed to the potential 
good in people and they responded to her 


with their best in gratitude and affection.’ 


She was in truth a person through whom 
the light of God shone upon innumerable 
lives. 

More than 20 centuries ago a Biblical poet 
wrote a tribute to womanhood in the 3lst 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs. It goes in 
part like this: 


“A woman of worth who can find 

Her price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her. 

She doeth him good and not evil all the 
days of her life. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 

She reacheth forth her hand to the needy. 

Strength and dignity are her clothing. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom. 

e law of kindness is on her tongue. 

She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, 

And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children rise up and call her blessed. 

Her husband also, and he praiseth her, 
saying, 

Many daughters have done valiantly; 

But thou excellest them all.” 
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How prophetically descriptive of Dorothy 
Block is this Biblical tribute to womanhood, 
even to the praise of her husband; for that 
is exactly how Bob evaluates the high privi- 
lege that was his to have shared his life 
with Dorothy—even these all too few pre- 
cious years—to have had a helpmate by his 
side in times good and bad—whose love was 
so deep—whose devotion so constant—whose 
strength so enduring—whose adequacy for 
life so unfettered—that when he was strick- 
en with polio some 8 years ago—Dorothy 
was there to help him wrest victory from 
the discipline of pain and to turn what 
might have been tragedy into the fullness 
of life. 

That was Dorothy as Bob knew her and 
we pray that her memory may continue to 
be his strength. 

I don’t know of anything that sums up 
what I know we all feel about Dorothy bet- 
ter than George Elliot’s beautiful prayer: 


‘‘May every soul that touches mine, 

Be it the slightest contact— 

Get therefrom some good; 

Some little grace, some kindly thought; 

One aspiration yet unfelt; 

One bit of courage for the darkening sky; 

One gleam of faith to brave the thickening 
ills of life; 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the 
gathering mists— 

To make life worthwhile, and heaven a 
surer heritage.” 


Dorothy Block’s life has been an answer 
to that prayer. 

So as we are about to lay our loved one 
to rest among all our beloved dead—we pray 
that God will give His comfort and His 
strength to Dorothy’s wonderful mother who 
was privileged to bring into the world, to 
rear, prepare and guide one whose life 
touched so many, and touching, blessed— 
to her sisters and all her loved ones who 
came from so far to mourn her loss. For 
her husband, Bob, to whom the hearts of 
all of us go out in fellow feeling beyond 
words to express we ask God’s help—and for 
their children—to whom Bob will not be 
both father and mother—and with the help 
of God—rear them to grow into the men 
and women whose lives will reflect the 
beauty and greatness of their mother’s 
blessed life. And for all of us we pray— 

Dear God, in the midst of sorrow, heart- 
felt and deep; we thank Thee that Thy great 
love had fashioned one so dear and lent her 
for a time to live among us, bringing light 
and love to all her dear ones and to all who 
with them shared her life and the great gifts 
that were uniquely hers to give. 


We thank Thee, God, for memory, which 
treasures love and holds it fast forever in 


‘living minds and hearts, ennobled and en- 


riched by our beloved who walked with us 
and shared and blessed our years. 

So let it be with Dorothy Block, whom 
Thou hast called to join the ranks of all 
our beloved dead, Though gone from us— 
in our hearts her presence lives—upon our 
lives her gentle human love and goodness 
have etched her image ineffaceably. We 
thank Thee God she lived—nor time—nor 
death of body can ever take away her living 
spirit become so deep enshrined in us. 


. Amen. 





The Christian Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following round- 
table discussion sponsored by the Chris- 
tian Amendment Movement: 

Mr. President, the following roundtable 
discussion is part of a series of 52 programs, 
sponsored by the Christian Amendment 
Movement, 804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 
21, Pa., and which is being carried on some 
100 stations in the United States at the 
present time. Dr. A. J. McFarland, fieid 
representative of the movement acts as 
moderator and introduces the program. 

Dr. A. J. MCFaRLAND. Friends, this program 
is different than most programs to which you 
have been listening on this series. We are 
in Washington, D.C., at our National Capitol, 
where there are facilities for broadcasting 
a program such as this, and seated before 
the microphone are three of our esteemed 
National Representatives: the Honorable 
FRANK M. CriarK, of Pennsylvania; the Hon- 
orable D. R, MATTHEWS, of Florida; and the 
Honorable J. FLoyp Breepinc, of Kansas. 
They are appearing on this program because 
they believe that a Christian amendment 
should be added our National Constitution, 
and they are supporting this movement in 
various ways here on Capitol Hill. They are 
ready to tell you why they believe that the 
adoption of this amendment will be a good 
thing for our country. 

But before these esteemed gentlemen 
speak, we want to read the three sections 
of the proposed amendment so you will know 
the real purpose of- this broadcast, and what 
these gentlemen are endorsing. 

“THE AMENDMENTS 


“Section 1: This Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God; 

“Section 2: This amendment shall not be 
interpreted so as to result in the establish- 
ment of any particular ecclesiastical organ- 
ization or in the abridgment of the rights 
of religious freedom, or freedom of speech or 
press, or of peaceful assemblage; 

“Section 3: Congress shall have power in 
such cases as it may deem proper to provide 
@ suitable oath or affirmation for citizens 
whose religious scruples prevent them from 
giving unqualified allegiance to the Consti- 
tution as herein amended.” 

This amendment is definitely nonpartisan, 
and nondenominational. In a recent Con- 
gress six Senators and Representatives in- 
troduced this Christian amendment reso- 
lution, and three were Democrats and three 
were Republicans.. So this amendment has 
absolutely nothing to do with the political 
parties, nor has it anything to do with the 
church. It is strictly a citizens movement. 

In the constitution of the Christian 
Amendment Movement, the first section 
reads: “The Christian Amendment Move- 
ment is an association of American citizens 
who are united in the effort to bring the 
United States of America to an acknowledg- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ, by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Thus this movement is a movement of 
citizens, and there is a place in this move- 
ment for every citizen of this Nation who 
believes that Christ deserves the supreme 
honor of being placed first in our Nation 
and in our Government. 

But we want you to hear from our 
esteemed Representatives. We want them 
to tell you who they are, the State and 
district they represent and then go right 
ahead and tell you how they feel about this 
proposed Christian amendment. The first 
one I am going to ask to speak is the Hon- 
orable D. R. MATTHEWs. 

Hon. D. R. MatTrHews. Thank you very 
much, sir, and as you have said, my name 
is D. R. MATTHEWs and I am the Congress- 
man from the Eighth District of Florida. I 
believe in the amendment we are discussing, 
because after being in Congress for 4 years 
now, I am convinced that we cannot solve 
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the problems of this world unless we go to 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus Christ. I 
am particularly pleased with the fact that 
in this proposed amendment we have the 
proper protection for our minority groups, 
and as you have indicated there is a separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Dr. A. J. McFarianp. Thank you very much. 
Congressman Maithews. The next Member 
of Congress whom you will hear is the 
Honorable Frank M. CiarK. 

Congressman FraNK M. CLarK. My name 
is FrRaNK M, CLaRK, @ Member of Congress 
from the 25th District of Pennsylvania. I 
am happy to join with my colleagues in 
Congress who are endorsing the Christian 
amendment. Our country is a Christian 
nation and if we are to combat the evil 
forces of communism we must put Christ 
into a proper perspective in our national 
life. The Christian amendment will help to 
make this a Nation under God. The Chris- 
tian amendment is nondenominational so 
should have the support of all. 

Dr. A. J. McFaRLanD. Thank you, Congress- 
man C.rarRK, of Pennsylvania. The third 
member is my own Representative, the Hon- 
orable J. FProyp Bresepinc, of Kansas. 

Congressman J. FLoyp Breeprnc. My name 
is J. FLoyp BREEDING, Representative of the 
Fifth District of the Sunflower State of 
Kansas. It is indeed a privilege to speak 
in behalf of the proposed Christian amend- 
ment. It has been my privilege to intro- 
duce this legislation seeking that the Na- 
tion shall devoutly recognize the authority 
and law of Jesus Christ. I believe that most 
people want the word of God included in 
our Constitution. Recent events have 
shown that nations which reject God tend 
to make gods of themselves and become in- 
human tyrants. If Christ were put at the 
foundation of our Government it would be 
the greatest thing that has happened in our 
Nation since the Constitution was written. 
“Other foundation can no man lay, than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Thus 
it is fitting and proper that the Constitu- 
tion’ be amended to acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as our King and Saviour. 

Dr. McFartanp. Thank you very much, 
Congressman BREEDING, and each of you 
gentlemen for those fine testimonies in re- 
gard to the proposed Christian amendment. 

I wonder how many realize just how seri- 
ous a thing it is that our Nation has left 
all acknowledgment of Christ out of our 
Constitution. 

It was my privilege recently, to attend a 

worship service in the National Presbyterian 
Church here in Washington, D.C. Just 
across the aisle from where I sat was a pew 
bearing the name of Associate Justice Wil- 
liam M. Strong on the nameplate at the 
end. He was a former Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Congressman 
MATTHEWS would you read for us what As- 
sociate Justice William Strong had to say 
about the omission of God from our Con- 
stitution, He said this back in 1871 but it 
is still just as true today as the day it was 
written. 
“Congressman MATTHEWs (reading) : “There 
is no political document so all important 
to the American people as the Constitution 
of the United States. All customs, laws, and 
all forms of administration are shaped by 
it. Our statesmen are learning their Ameri- 
canism, as to its letter and spirit from that 
great instrument. That is as it should be; 
this was intended from the beginning. 

“But at the same time, it is a serious mat- 
ter if that Constitution should be found 
wanting in any principle or matter of fact. 
Error in the Constitution will work as power- 
fully as truth, and what is left out of it 
may one day be formally declared un-Ameri- 
can. And one such serious matter there is; 
one unnecessary and most unfortunate omis- 
sion. God and Christianity are not once 
alluded to, although the Constitution is 
itself the product of a Christian civilization, 
and purports to represent the mind of a 
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they rest only on the 
common law and as matters seem to be 
going, it will soon be discovered and decreed 
that common law is only another name for 
custom which has no binding force. And 
then where are we? In atheism, corruption 
and anarchy.” 

Dr. McFartanp. Thank you Congressman 
Marrruews for reading that statement by 
Justice William Strong. It seems to me that 
Justice Strong was doing some very serious 
thinking when he penned those words. I 
‘was especially impressed with his statement: 
“Error in the Constitution will work as 
powerfully as truth, and what is left out of 
the Constitution may one day be formally 
declared un-American.” 

_ Congressman Ciark, what is your reaction 
to that statement? 

Congressman CLARE.. It seems to me that 
that is proving true right here in America 
today. We live under a government that is 
honest. We pay our debts. Our Govern- 
ment is truthful. What it says it will do, 
it does. Our Government is generous. We 
give billions to help needy people around 
the world. Our Government has many 
splendid moral qualities, but Uncle Sam is 
not a Christian. He has made no profession 
of his faith in Jesus Christ. 

And if we consider the people of this 
country, we will find that for the most part 
they follow their Government, They are 
honest, truthful, just, generous, but the 
rank and file of the people of America are 
not aggressively Christian. 

Dr. McFartanp. Congressman BrEepine let 
us follow the Honorable William Strong’s 
statement a little further. He says, “What 
is left out of the Constitution may one day 
be formally declared un-American.” Haven’t 
you found that even good Christian people 
look upon the placing of this Christian 
amendment in our Constitution as un- 
American? 

Congressman BREEDING. I am afraid that is 
true. Our country has long been known as 
the melting pot of the world, and our Nation 
ia made up of many creeds, colors and races 
of people, and we have gloried in this al- 
most to the complete exclusion of Jesus 
Christ and His law. We can show these 
people our early civil documents, with their 
Christian emphasis; we can remind them 
that almost every State constitution ac- 
knowledges God in some way but they will 
still say that to place an acknowledgment 
of Jesus Christ in our Constitution is not 
the American way. 

Dr. McPartanp. I have heard any number 
of people say, “Isn’t it too bad that all ac- 
knowledgment of God was omitted from our 
Constitution when it was written?” Then 
they usually follow with the inference that 
it is too late now. Well, it isn’t too late, and 
if ever there was a need for this Christian 
amendment that time is now. But these 
people do have a point when they say that 
this acknowledgment should have been put 
in at the first, for it is extremely hard to 
amend the Constitution of the United States. 

The first Senator to introduce this 
Christian amendment resolution in recent 
years, the late Senator Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas, warned us to get ready for the long 
pull. He said the Christian amendment 
would not go through soon, but he told us to 
continue to have the bill reintroduced into 
each Congress, and someday it would go 
through. He wrote our office a letter after 
he had introduced this legislation saying, “I 
am strong for your Christian amendment 
resolution.” 

I suppose that the reason some people 
hesitate to support this amendment is be- 
cause they fear it would bring about a union 
of church and state. 
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Congressman CLARK, so that everyone will 
know the exact position of the sponsors of 
this amendment in reference to this matter 
of chureh and state I wish you would read 
from the constitution of the movement the 
section on the basic principles of the 
Christian amendment movement. . 

Congressman CLARK. I will be glad to do 
it. I am quoting now from the constitution 
of the movement. “In the light of Holy 
Scripture and history we hold these prin- 
ciples to be true: 

“1. That church and state having their 
origin from God, are both divine institutions; 

“2. That church and state are distinct and 
separate in the exercise of their appropriate 
and divinely prescribed powers, and therefore 
control of the church by the state, or control 
of the state by the church, is contrary to the 
divine design; 

“3. That church and state in their respec- 
tive spheres are subject to the authority of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as head of the church 
and the divinely appointed Ruler of nations; 

“4, That church and state are equally ob- 
ligated to acknowledge the authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; 

“5. That the failure of nations to acknowl- 
edge the sovereignty of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as King of kings must inevitably result in 
national ruin; 

“6. That in order to endure and prosper as 
a nation, the United States of America must 
confess the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
King.” 

Dr. McFar.ianp. Congressman BREEDING 
does the church have a monopoly on Christ, 
or is He also King and Ruler of nations? 

Congressman Breepinc. No; the churches 
have no monopoly on Christ. He belongs to 
all the churches which profess His name, but 
He also belongs to the nations. He is King 
of Kings, the Prince of Peace, the Governor 
among the nations, and we are told in the 
Bible “The government shall be upon His 
shoulder” (Isaiah 9: 6). 

Dr. McFar.anp. Another question, Con- 
gressman MatrHews. God is acknowledged in 
almost all State constitutions, does this 
unite any church with any of those States? 

Congressman MatrHews. No; certainly it 
does not. That doesn’t mean that we have 
the uniting of church and state at all, but 


. rather we have a very specific separation of 


the church and the state as we should have 
in all our various States. 

Dr. McFartanp. Over in Europe we find 
a union of church and state in many of 
those countries.“ What would be the dif- 
ference between what they have there, and 
what we would have here if we had this 
Christian amendment? 

Congressman CLARK, maybe you can help 
us out on that. 

Congressman C.arkK. There, they have 
chosen some denomination and have made 
that denomination the established, or state 
church. Now to do that three things had to 
take place. All the property of that estab- 
lished church was put in the name of the 
state. All of the ministers or workers in 
that state church were paid out of the 
taxes, and third, the governments of the 
state and that established church were more 
or less fused. None of these three things 
are in any way involved when our Nation 
adopts the Christian amendment, 

Dr. McFarLanp. Congressman MatTrHEws, 
in this connection, a word should be said 
about the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. of the United States, which reads: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

Congressman MatrHews. A splendid state- 
ment in reference to that appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on January 24, 1956, 
introduced by the Honorable Ralph E. 
Flanders. - It said: 
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“The first amendment is designed to pro- 
hibit the control of government by any 
religious organization as the state religion 
of this country, and also to remove from 
government the power to discriminate 
against persons and institutions on the 
grounds of their religious belief. It does not 
mean that the state is to be irreligious, nor 
that it is to be indifferent to the religious 
practices of its people. It does not mean to 
infer that the state is purely secular, utterly 
removed from the sanctions of moral law 
and order. If we can conceive of our Gov- 
ernment as a human institution only, we 
will approach the situation where the su- 
preme authority in our Government will be 
the ability of the majority to enforce its 
will even to the infringement of the basic 
rights of the minority.” 

Dr. McFarLanp. Congressman BRreEEpING, 
we know that most any bill that goes 
through Congress causes debate, and any 
bill that is debated on the floor of Con- 
gress is given a great deal of publicity on 
radio, TV, newspapers, et cetera. Do you 
feel that such discussion about our spiritual 
needs would be a good thing? 

Congressman BREEDING. I most certainly 
do, and I think when this bill gets to the 
floor of the House there will be a lot of 
favorable discussion in regard to it. 

Dr. McFarianp. Thank you, Congressman 
BREEDING, and each of you gentlemen for 
your part on this roundtable, and it has 
been a real privilege to have been on this 
panel with you, and we hope we may appear 
together again sometime. 

We are sure, radio friends, that these gen- 
tlemen will continue to uphold Christian 
ideals here in Washington, let us continue 
to uphold them before the throne of grace. 
Every member of this panel believes in the 
salvation of the individual, and we all be- 
lieve that there is none other name under 


Bible when it says, “blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord.” 

May God’s blessing be upon you gentle- 
men as you continue to lead forth here in 
Washington. Friends, let us support these 
gentlemen by writing to our Senators and 
Representatives, and tell them to get be- 
hind this great cause. Urge them to do all 
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ment movement is our prayers. 





Statement of Harold T. Kramer for the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 26, 1961, Mr. Harold T. Kramer, di- 
rector of organization service for the I- 
linois State Chamber of Commerce tes- 
tified before the Subcommittee on Pro- 
duction and Stabilization of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
8S, 1, the so-called aid to depressed areas 
legislation. 

His statement was presented on be- 
half of the Illinois State Chamber of 
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Commerce, a statewide business organ- 
ization with over 18,000 members in 412 
communities in all parts of Illinois. In 
addition to its other efforts, the cham- 
ber has long conducted an industrial de- 
velopment program aimed at encourag- 
ing industrial growth throughout the 
State. This work has included guidance 
in the development of sound local pro- 
grams and making initial contact with 
industrial prospects. 

Before asking permission to have Mr. 
Kramer’s remarks printed in full, I 
should like to make several observa- 
tions of my own. 

‘One of the many weaknesses of ex- 
tending Federal aid to depressed areas, 
is that such proposals do not take into 
consideration—in fact they sublimate— 
measures already being taken by local 
businesses and communities to cope with 
the problems. Some as a matter of fact 
have drafted plans that can be put into 
effect on short notice but very little pub- 
licity is ever given to these plans. 

Not only are the aforementioned pro- 
grams generally unknown to the public 
because of the mere mention of Federal 
aid, but a stigma attaches to any com- 
munity whose economic and unemploy- 
ment ills are unnecessarily called to the 
attention of the whole Nation every time 
Government assistance proposals are 
contemplated, much less put into opera- 
tion. 

The results of this inexcusable and 
unnecessary adverse publicity do not 
merely affect local industries and com- 
munities but they reach down into and 
deeply affect the lives of the individual 
citizen. Typical of this is the case of 
one insurance adjustor in Illinois who 
was refused a loan because he lived in 
a depressed area. Multiply this by thou- 
sands of other persons likewise affected 
and the overall tragedy staggers the im- 
agination. 

Also a community labeled as a “de- 
pressed area” suffers what sometimes 
proves to be irreparable damage. Like 
the citizen just cited, it also cannot 
obtain funds for needed improvement. 

Federal aid programs call to the at- 
tention of expanding businesses the fact 
that an area is in trouble. This fre- 
quently completely eliminates the com- 
munity from consideration as a plant 
site. 

Improvements in local communities 
are always known locally first and seldom 
receive nationwide publicity. Sometimes 
this amelioration of local conditions is 
already underway before the ponderous 
machinery of Federal planning and pro- 
graming can possibly be of assistance. 

Recently the business and financial 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
pointed out that the Douglas task force 
actually forgot to ask what it really 
takes to attract a new industry into an 
area. One can only draw the conclu- 
sion, that many, if not most of their as- 
sumptions were purely arbitrary and 
were adopted without even considering 
responsible and knowledgeable sources 
who know from long. and practical expe- 
rience what the answers are. 

For instance, it may come as a sur- 
prise to many that the first question 
most often asked by industry desiring to 
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expand or relocate their plants concerns 
the availability of labor. 

Next came closeness to markets, lower 
labor costs, availability of factory loca- 
tions, raw materials and adequacy of 
power. 

Surely some of the Douglas task force 
proposed solutions were picked out of 
thin air, for as astonishing as it may be, 
financial aid was the 165th item of 18 on 
the University of Michigan School of 
Business Administration list referred to 
by the Herald Tribune writer in the num- 
ber of mentions given by inquiring firms. 
Only 3 of the 272 that replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, put financial assistance at the 
top of the list. Furthermore, Mr. Speak- 
er, is it not also surprising that inexpen- 
siveness of plant site was in last place 
in this survey? And as a climax some 
firms said they accepted financial aid 
merely because it was offered in the 
places where they chose to locate. 

In Mr. Kramer’s testimony which fol- 
lows, the Illinois State chamber cites 
some very specific instances of what 
some of our local communities in Illinois 
are prepared to do for themselves. 

I recommend the reading of this entire 
testimony to my colleagues: 

We in Illinois have more than just a pass- 
ing interest in the fate of legislation affect- 
ing so-called depressed areas. This legisla- 
tion, we believe, not only poses serious ques- 
tions of national concern, but is of special 
importance to us in Illinois because a portion 
of our State would be directly affected. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
continues its longstanding opposition to the 
type of legislation this subcommittee is cur- 
rently studying. We recognize that sections 
of Illinois have suffered economic setbacks 
and now have a number of people unem- 
ployed. We have deep concern for our fellow 
citizens who are deprived of their jobs * * * 
in many cases through no fault of their own. 

The State chamber steadfastly believes, 
however, that this is a matter which can 
best be solved by the people in the com- 
munities themselves, with the cooperation 
and the assistance of state and regional or- 
ganizations, both public and private. This 
is not a problem, we believe, which calls 
for solution by the Federal Government. 

Upon this premise our opposition rests. 
What follows is an elaboration and justifica- 
tion for this position. 

THE ILLINOIS SITUATION 

There are 20 counties in southern Illinois 
currently listed as areas of “substantial 
labor surplus.” Sixteen of these counties 
carry the additional designation of “sub- 
stantial and persistent labor surplus.” These 
20 counties, indicated on the attached map, 
encompass a population of some 415,000. 
Consistent unemployment in this area re- 
cently has been caused primarily by the 
mechanization of coal mines and farms and 
the reduction of oil well operations. 

FEDERAL INTERVENTION UNFAIR 

At the outset, it is well to emphasize that 
industrial development is a highly com- 
petitive activity. Virtually every community 
and every state in the United States is em- 
barked upon such a program. For the Fed- 
eral Government to offer inducements to 
certain areas which will tend to give them 
an advantage in this closely fought competi- 
tion is patently unfair. Let me illustrate 
why we believe this. 

It is reliably estimated that a scant 350 
companies are planning to open major 
branch installations or relocate outside their 
present areas this year. Seeking the favor 
of these 350 companies are a total of 10,000 
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or more privately financed organizations 
promoting industrial development. Is it 
then right to take money from community 
A, place it at the disposal of community B, 
which the Federal Government has classed 
as depressed, so this second community can 
present further competition to the first in 
the quest for industrial jobs? The State 
chamber believes not. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES MISS THE POINT 


A second basic point revealing the fallacy 
of the proposed federal aid to so-called de- 
pressed areas, is that the legislative measures 
thus far presented fail, for the most part, to 
get at the real source of the problem. 
Merely having available plant sites, build- 
ings, and adequate community facilities will 
not insure alleviation of a community's 
economic ills. The real cause is of much 
deeper origin—what we might define as a 
bad environment for the creation of new 
jobs. 

This environment encompasses such things 
as attitudes of government, attitudes of 
leadership, attitudes of citizens, of public 
and private organizations, of opinion mold- 
ers. Environment is labor-management re- 
lations, tax rates, housing, job skilis, schools, 
parks, golf courses, libraries, and so forth. 
It includes the tangible and intangible fa- 
cilities that go to make up the elements of 
a good place to live, work and do business. 
These are things, the State chamber empha- 
sizes, which cannot be legislated in Wash- 
ington. 

Another fact entering into consideration 
here is that the cause of persistent unem- 
ployment in each of the so-called depressed 
areas in the several States is not the same. 
Thus, each community’s economic recovery 
needs to be based on a different factor or 
combination of factors. No single prescrip- 
tion is applicable to every community. 

Again I say, the legislation thus far pro- 
posed does not touch upon the solutions to 
the complex problems involved. Further- 
more, barring a completely socialistic State, 
no national government can improve an un- 
invited community atmosphere. 


LONG-RANGE PROBLEMS WOULD BE CREATED 


We in Illinois fear that if such a program 
of aid to certain areas is undertaken, it 
will mark the entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into an activity which it will not 
easily relinquish. This will result in the 
further centralization of authority in Wash- 
ington, and this none of us advocates. The 
specter of the Federal Government as the 
Nation’s chief plant locator is a frightening 
one for Illinois businessmen, The legislation 
under consideration today, we feel, is a step 
in that direction. 

Possibly one of the most disheartening 
aspects of the legislation being discussed 
today is the fact that residents of the af- 
fected areas are expecting immediate direct 
help. Our analysis of 8. 1 leads us to believe 
they will be disappointed. Local leaders are 
being lulled into a false sense of well-being 
and thus neglecting to push for sound local 
action to correct situations stunting éco-— 
nomic growth, All the attention given to 
this legislation is doing a real disservice to 
the people of the underdeveloped areas of 
our Nation by holding out the lure of an 
easy way out of their difficulties. 

Now I want to spend a few minutes re- 
viewing with you some specifics as we know 
them in Illinois which have an important 
bearing on the matter under discussion. 


FEDERAL FINANCING NOT NEEDED 


We submit that a large part of the Federal 
funds which are called for in the current 
proposals are not needed. Money is avail- 
able today for loans to prospective industry 
in the so-called depressed areas of Illinois. 
In a recent survey of the industrial develop- 
ment activities of local chambers of com- 
merce in Illinois, we received concrete in- 
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formation on several local ~lans to finance 
new industrial development. Seven respond- 
ents in southern Illinois report that over 
$1.5 million are available right now for in- 
t. Within 30 days, these 


leaders have told us that they can secure 
additional funds for a worthwhile industrial 

on short notice by means of sub- 
scriptions and private financing. It is ob- 
vious then, the total amount of money avail- 
able in any one community is truly an 
unknown factor. 

Here are some of the activities in which 
southern Tllinois communities have engaged 
and are engaging in their efforts to provide 
. financing for industrial prospects: 

Breese has an established industrial de- 
velopment fund for the purpose of pro- 
moting and securing industry for Breese. 
Ten thousand dollars are currently on hand 
to be used as a gift. The fund has been 
previously used for a training program for 
personnel of a plant already in operation 
and for a 7-year interest-free loan to an 
established industry for the rehabilitation 
of its plant. Additional funds for loans at 
6 percent interest, secured by a first mort- 
gage, could be raised by the local group to 
the following extent: $100,000 for buildings, 
$20,000 for land and all or part of the cost 
of machinery and moving expenses. 

Centralia has an established industrial de- 
velopment corporation. Its stated purpose 
is to acquire and lease or sell real estate 
for industrial purposes. Fifty thousand 
dollars are immediately available for loans. 
The fund has been used in the past to build 
@ building on a lease-purchase basis for 
Oneida Paper Products Co. Community in- 
terests recently raised $90,000 to purchase 
land for a State institution, and could prob- 
ably do the same for a good industry. 

Fairfield City Council has set aside its re- 
ceipts from the city’s share of the sales tax 
for use in lending money for buildings, land, 

and moving expenses. Over 
$200,000 is currently on hand for loans at 5 
percent interest, and additional money could 
be secured for a good company. The fund 
has been used for land and a building for a 
small industry. 

Herrin has an industrial development 
fund which is incorporated, not for profit. 
One hundred thousand dollars are currently 
on hand and available for loans. Additional 
money can be raised for buildings, land, 
machinery and moving expenses on short 
notice, if the situation warrants it. The 
fund has been helpful in locating two new 
industries. Second mortgage financing was 
supplied recently on a 45,000-square-foot 
building. 

Mount Carmel has an industrial develop- 
ment corporation incorporated for $50,000. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars are currently 
on hand for use to secure new 
Local leaders are also prepared to raise addi- 
tional funds, if necessary, by public sub- 
scription. Free sites are offered. 

Mount Vernon has an industrial develop- 
ment corporation incorporated for $250,000. 
Two hundred thousand dollars are immedi- 
ately available for loans. The purpose of the 
fund is to supply capital for purchase or con- 
struction of land and/or buildings for new 
industry. The fund has been used to pur- 
chase and remodel one building and pur- 
chase three sites and erect buildings on 
them. Additional financing will soon be 
available from a newly formed regional 
Small Business Investment Company (au- 
thorized by the Federal Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958) with available capi- 
tal of $5 million. Loans will be made for 
buildings, land and machinery at an interest 
rate of 54, or 6 percent. 

Southern Illinois, Inc. is a regional associa- 
tion of various interests seeking to encour- 
aged industrial expansion in the southern 
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20 counties of Illinois. One million dollars 
could be secured by this organization im- 
mediately, according to a report from the 
group; and an additional $5 million could 
be borrowed for new industry within a 
month. Members of this association can 
arrange to supply free land for sites, finance 
100 percent of the cost of a building, and 
assist with moving expenses of an industry. 
Communities represented by the organiza- 
tion will provide second mortgage money 
and will help get first mortgage money at 
reasonable rates. The organization will give 
@ reputable industry as much financing as 
its case merits. Loans are arranged through 
banks, individuals, insurance companies, 
trust funds and other sources. From 4% to 
5 percent interest would be charged on 
loans. 

And remember, these are only seven re- 
plies from southern Ilinois—just a sample. 
May I repeat: Lack of financing is not the 
basic problem of Illinois communities. and 
we question the emphasis placed on financing 
as related to the needs of other States. In 
fact, I can personally guarantee that I could 
find at least $100,000 of secondary financing 
for a bona fide prospect in scores of southern 
Illinois communities. 


POOR ENVIRONMENT FOR NEW JOBS 


I referred earlier to a poor environment for 
job creation as being the true cause of many 
of the ‘problems confronting our commu- 
nities. 

We are convinced that a factor which con- 
tributes to the continued slow redevelop- 
ment of certain localities in Illinois is their 
history of unfavorable labor-management re- 
lations. The situation, we believe, has im- 
proved considerably over the past several 
years, but the general on created by 
the United Mine Workers in the thirties 
and forties by frequent walkouts or wildcat 
strikes, has not been forgotten by many in- 
dustrial people. 

We still see, as a matter of fact, some evi- 
dence that these old habits prevail today 
among some union leaders. These men are 
slow to recognize that one major factor in a 
healthy climate for the creation of new jobs 
is a cooperative union approach and atti- 
tude. For example, we noted with great dis- 
gust a situation which developed recently in 
one so-called depressed area in Illinois where 
250 jurisdictional disputes occurred during 
the construction of one industrial facility. 
This hardly creates a favorable impression 
on a potential industrial prospect. 

One further illustration will underscore 
our point. A major company serving many 
southern Illinois communities was forced 
to pay heavy demurrage and suffered a costly 
delay in construction because a large piece 
of machinery sat on a flatcar in a southern 
Illinois railroad yard while a jurisdictional 
battle raged to determine who was going to 
unload this needed piece of equipment. No 
company officer entrusted with the task of 
investing his firm’s money in a new opera- 
tion would recommend making that invest- 
ment in an environment such as I have just 
described. No matter how attractive the in- 
dustrial site may be or how inducing the 
terms, the community of which that site is 
@ part will tip the scales for or against its 
selection. One of the major needs in south- 
ern Illinois, as we see it, is more enlightened 
labor leadership. 

ILLINOIS COMMUNITIES NOT SEEKING FEDERAL 
arp 


Turning to another line of thought, I am 
pleased to be able to state that the commu- 
nities in the southern part of Illinois are 
not unanimous in their requests for Federal 
assistance. For example, community leaders 
in Olney, Ill., want no part of Federal aid. 
They acknowledge their problems and are 
well on their way to solving them—them- 
selves. 
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About a year ago a citizen of Olney replied 
in a letter to the editor of the Olney Daily 
Mail to a statement in U.S. News & World 
Report referring to Olney as 9 depressed area. 
That letter was subsequently entered in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The letter said, in 
part, “We are not a depressed area, and we 
resent [the] insinuation that we are. We 
are red-blooded Americans, able to stand on 
our own two feet, and we do not ask, seek, or 
want any dole from the Federal Treasury. If 
we have any problems, we are fully capable 
of handling them ourselves.” 

The executive secretary of the Olney 
Chamber of Commerce reiterated that posi- 
tion in a letter of 10 days ago in which he 
said, “If we were to sit back and wait for 
Federal aid, we would classify ourselves as 
nothing more than parasites. If we do not 
have any more pride in our community and 
our way of life, we have a very dim future.” 

In Marion, too, the citizens resent the 
“depressed” label, and the leaders of that 
community have been outspoken in express- 
ing that resentment. In an editorial in the 
Marion Daily Republican, editor Oldham 
Paisley, Just 1 year ago admonished legisla- 
tors to “put away your vote-getting cam- 
paign by telling the world we are ‘depressed’ 
and have thousands of unemployed.” 

LEGISLATION HARMFUL TO COMMUNITIES 


Another factor I want to point out to you 
is the detrimental effect these legislative 
proposals would have on the very communi- 
ties you purport to help. By labeling an 
area as “depressed” you call undue atten- 
tion to a local situation which is, admittedly, 
unpleasant. For example, the depressed 
sign at a community’s front door makes it 
far more difficult for governmental units in 
that community to market their bonds. The 
premium such a community would have to 
pay for its local improvements—for an en- 
larged waterplants, new streets, sewers, or 
for a new school—would almost prohibit 
that community from undertaking any of 
these expansions no matter how badly they 
might be needed. A Herrin industrialist 
commented on an unemployment meeting 
held in West Frankfort a little over a year 
ago saying this type of thing “hurts every 
industry in southern Dlinois.” 

An insurance adjuster in this same area 
offers further evidence of the damage an 
unsavory label can cause. This man was 
refused a loan because he lived in a de- 
pressed area. 

There is question, also, if the depressed 
classification might not actually prevent an 
industry from locating in an area for the 
reason that such a label might imply a situa- 
tion much worse than actually exists. A 
community designated as “depressed” might 
conceivably be eliminated from considera- 
tion as a prospective plant location because 
of that designation. 


ECONOMIC GAINS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


No statement before this subcommittee 
would be complete without a brief recitation 
of a few of the specific items which point to 
a healthy growth in the economy of southern 
Illinois. According to the 1958 census of re- 
tail trade, of the 20 counties in southern IIli- 
nois to which we have referred, 16 showed in- 
creases in retail sales between the years 1954 
and 1958. Among those same 20 counties, 
17 showed increases in the dollar value of 
wages paid to employees in retail establish- 
ments. Many of these counties, it is inter- 
esting to note, had percentage increases 
greater than that of the State as a whole. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis re- 
ports that total bank deposits in all banks 
in these 20 southern Illinois counties in- 
creased over $20 million between June 1958, 
and June 1960, an increase of better than 8 
percent. In only five counties did bank de- 
posits show a decrease during this period. 

Take note of these other recent economic 
advances made in southern M[llinois com- 
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. munities. These, incidently, are in addition 


to the previously mentioned local financing 
efforts to attract new industry. Mount Car- 
mel is in the midst of having an economic 
survey made, an obvious attempt to discover 
the root of their community problems and 
to evaluate their business climate. At West 
Frankfort, the Rose-Maur Corp. has built 
a new plant which will soon employ between 
250 and 300; and, this community has 5 other 
industrial sites totaling 140 acres. 

Fairfield has five sites readily available 
for industry. In Centralia every major in- 
dustry has expanded within the past year, 
with a resultant employment increase equiv- 
alent to one new good-sized industry. Carmi 
has a new community evaluation, and local 
zoning is being urged there. At Herrin the 
community built a new building for Dura- 
Crates, Inc., after a fire destroyed their 
previous quarters. A vacated plant in Mount 
Vernon has been purchased by the Precision 
Engineering Co. to greatly expand their 
operations. And at Olney, Kex Products Co. 
and the Juvenile Wheel Goods Division of 
American Machine & Foundry Co. have lo- 
cated in the past year promising nearly 600 
new jobs. 

Southern Illinois communities are doing 
well in the field of industrial development. 
Last December 2, the communities of south- 
ern Illinois brought to Chicago an audi- 
torium full of exhibits and displays extolling 
the advantages of their respective localities. 
The display was an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion by the people of southern Illinois that 
they have the resources, the know-how, and 
the vigor to conduct an industrial attraction 
program quite ably. 

We have, in our files at State chamber 
headquarters, brochures from most of the 
communities in southern Illinois. These 
brochures are very much typical of the kind 
of brochures one would receive from any 
American community anxious to sell itself to 
an industrial prospect. They represent 
genuine efforts on the part of these com- 
munities to conduct successful industrial 
development programs. These are obviously 
the proud publications of people who are 
striving for the advancement of their com- 
munities. They afe further proof of the 
ability of these people to conduct competent 
industrial attraction programs by themselves. 


AN ALTERNATE COURSE OF ACTION 


While we have spoken out here in opposi- 
tion to direct subsidies, loans and grants as 
the way to approach the problem, we do feel 
that there are other specific measures that 
Congress can take which would. directly 
benefit areas with persistent unemployment. 

As the first step in attacking the problem 
of so-called depressed areas, the State cham- 
ber strongly recommends that Congress con- 
sider several measures which would stimulate 
the economy generally or eliminate factors 
now retarding its growth. So-called de- 
pressed areas will be more likely to prosper if 
the economy generally prospers. Among the 
most helpful efforts Congress could take at 
this time would be the following: 

Tax cuts: Congress should immediately 
consider reducing business taxes. It is 
widely recognized that increased employment 
is contingent upon investment in the plant 
and facilities needed to supply the jobs. 
Such investment must come either from pri- 
vate savings or from the retained earnings 
of a concern hoping to expand. Both of 
these sources of funds are impaired by pres- 
ent high rates of taxation—a top rate of 
91 percent for individuals and a corporate 
rate of 52 percent. The present Federal tax 
structure stunts economic growth by re- 
stricting capital accumulation and reduces 
the capital which has been accumulated. 
In the interests of depressed areas, and in 
fact of the entire economy, Congress could 
wisely adopt legislation embodying the prin- 
ciples of the 1959 Baker-Herlong bills for 
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systematic tax reduction. Such action 
would increase the supply and mobility of 
capital, providing money to enable the crea- 
tion of new and better job opportunities. 

No increase in minimum wage: One of the 
factors contributing to the current business 
downturn is the rising competition offered 
by foreign businesses. A comparison of aver- 
age hourly wage rates (1959) for manu- 
facturing industry in selected Furopean 
countries with that of the United States 
follows. 


Wali: SiGe ai cnico sn eter aaicng tte minwsinnsicitt $2. 68 
West Germany <n oe nnn cess ween sece -78 
GE iin nicnst tiene accninncnainen - 74 
ONO os — cin dint pte we main weealigune 72 
IG is caiacn cine pcite aii henicaonsinte easels -61 
THO. Netherlands. ..222nicn nesqesncae . 57 


It is obvious that American businessmen 
cannot continually make up such wide dif- 
ferences through increased efficiency and 
use of more modern equipment—both of 
which are available to our competitors. Any 
increase in the minimum wage at this time, 
therefore, would further reduce the ability 
of the American businessman to compete 
with foreign producers. 

Pass legislation to eliminate featherbed= 
ding: Congress should immediately pass leg- 
islation to stop featherbedding practices by 
labor. When business is required to pay 
for unnecessary work or no work at all, the 
cost of American products then becomes less 
competitive in foreign markets and the 
American consumer must pay higher prices. 
It is unconscionable for Congress to permit 
such action. A great service could be per- 
formed for the American economy by the 
passage of an effective piece of legislation 
designed to curb featherbedding. 

Rural development program: Congress 
should give increased support to the rural 
development program and consider expand- 
ing it to include greater attention to the 
problems of rural communities. This pro- 
gram, based on educational efforts, is just 
beginning to pay dividends. It is obviously a 
long-range program, but it strikes to the 
heart of the matter. It is designed to help 
people to help themselves. The State cham- 
ber has long been on record as being in sup- 
port of this effort. Conceivably, Congress 
might adopt similar legislation which would 
entail retraining of workers in areas of 
chronic unemployment. One approach might 
be to encourage ablebodied workers with 
limited opportunities in a specific area to 
move into more rewarding pursuits in other 
areas so as to better their standards of liv- 
ing. We see nothing inherently wrong with 
moving from one locality to another, if op- 
portunities for a better job are available. 

The rural development program, then, does 
offer a guide to future action by the Govern- 
ment in the field of aiding workers in de- 
pressed areas. 

Increased surplus food distribution: We 
noted President Kennedy’s action immedi- 
ately upon his inauguration to increase the 
distribution of surplus foods to areas with 
chronic unemployment. From a humani- 
tarian standpoint this is indeed judicious 
use for our surplus commodities. 

Petition States for action: Congress might 
serve to pinpoint the responsibility in this 
field by the adoption of a resolution calling 
for States to give top priority to economic 
development of depressed areas within their 
boundaries. 

We are frank to admit that State govern- 
ment in Illinois has been slow in attacking 
these problems. ‘We believe there are a host 
of steps Illinois can and should take to 
alleviate the problems in Dlinois areas. 

As a matter of fact, we have just completed 
an intensive survey of the Illinois program 
and have submitted a series of recommenda- 
tions to Governor Kerner. In this report 
we urge him to revamp our present State 
industrial development agency to meet more 
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effectively the problems posed by depressed 
areas. We have requested him to form a 
task force of citizens to consider various solu- 
tions to the problems of our areas of large 
unemployment. Further, we have suggested 
the formation of a task force of competent 
Illinois citizens to examine the possibilities 
of expanding our natural resource industries 
and combating problems facing them. 

We have not completed our review of this 
problem and are currently considering other 
possible steps that the State government 
should take to meet these problems in Ili- 
nois. We're firmly convinced that we can 
take care of our own problems in the State. 
We are equipping ourselves for the job ahead. 
We believe every other State might do 
likewise. 

CONCLUSION 

It is the firm conviction of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce that there are 
better means at our disposal to encourage 
economic redevelopment than the solutions 
advocated thus far. We pledge ourselves to 
work with others in our State and in our 
Nation in seeking sound solutions to the 
problems at hand without lessening the dig- 
nity of the persons involved, and without 
casting a shadow on our great tradition of 
local determination of local problems. We 
urge you to reject S. 1 and other similar 
proposed legislation which violates this tradi- 
tional American philosophy. 

Thank you. 





Triple Triumph in Space Confirms U.S. 
Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, inas- 
much as there is great discussion—pro 
and con—about outer space achieve- 
ments between United States and Rus- 
sia, I feel it very appropriate to submit 
for the Appendix of the Recorp a fine 
editorial entitled “Triple Triumph in 
Space Confirms U.S. Leadership,” which 
appeared in the Chicago Daily News on 
February 2, 1961. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Way PAvep For AN ASTRONAUT: TRIPLE TRI- 
UMPH IN SPACE CONFIRMS U.S. LEADERSHIP 

Cackling geese are reputed to have saved 
Rome, and a grinning chimpanzee named 
Ham has performed a notable, if not equally 
vital, service for the United States. His 
reward was an apple and half an orange, but 
for the scientists who conquered the appall- 
ing technical difficulties of the trailblazing 
space flight, the feat was pure triumph. 

Coupled with two other pioneering 
achievements, the orbiting of the 2-ton mili- 
tary reconnaissance satellite, Samos II, and 
the first successful flight of a Minuteman, a 
retaliatory rocket, the recovery of Ham 
marked a day of historic progress in Ameri- 
can missile technology. 

The successors of Samos II will fill the gap 
in intelligence left by suspension of the U--2 
flights. From a %00-mile orbit they can 
transmit photographs that are the vaq- 
lent of those taken at an altitude of 100 
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feet. The object, of course, would be ad- 
vance warning of any military buildup. 

Russian reaction to the Samos IZ is likely 
to-be hostile. Their own achievements, how- 
ever, have established that the heavens are 
free for such experimentation. Behind any 
protests will be the sober realization that 
American science has added fresh hazards to 
any ideas of conquest. 

The day was the third anniversary of the 
first U.S. satellite, Explorer I. The leap 
forward since that date has been phenome- 
nal, and we are now on the brink of manned 
flight into space. 

Even in this age of scientific miracles, the 
achievements remain a little frightening. 
The wildest fancies of the Sunday supple- 
ments come closer to realization, the boun- 
daries of human knowledge and capacity re- 
treat further and further from the grasp of 
the average man. 

The only thing certain is that even more 
breathtaking adventures are ahead. We 
thrill with pride at the leading role our 
country has gained in the exploration of the 
unknown, and pray that these triumphs of 
science will never become the engines of 
gestruction. 





Diamond Jubilee Observed by. Oldest 
Slovak Catholic Society in Pennsyl- 
vania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
. leave_to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Mr. John C. Sciranka, American 
Slovak journalist of Passaic, N.J., which 
appeared in the November 1960 issue of 
Dobry Pastier, official organ of the Slo- 
vak Catholic Federation of America: 
OupEst SLOVAK CATHOLIC SOCIETY IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA OBSERVED DIAMOND JUBILEE 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


On September 18, the St. Joseph’s Society, 
now the first branch of the Pennsylvania 
Slovak Catholic Union observed its diamond 
jubilee with an elaborate program in Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 

The society was founded as a fraternal 
guild on September 18, 1885. Frank Oravec 
was its first president. He was assisted by 
the following pioneers of fraternalism as 
first officers: Andrew Bakaljar, vice presi- 
dent; Stephen Oravec, secretary; and George 
Gasper, treasurer. John Marinko, John 
Pupko, and John Willner were trustees and 
John Petro, sergeant at arms. 

According to Matt Rusnak, who has been 
the financial secretary of the society for the 
past 45 years, the original bylaws were 
printed by R. F. Stutzbach, printer, in 1885, 
end Rusnak has the prized copy in his pos- 
session. 

The society’s charter bears the signatures 
of the following founders: Frank and 
Stephen Oravec, Andrew Bakaljar, John 
Pupko and John Petro. 

During the diamond jubilee observance 
Matt Rusnak disclosed the names of the 
original founders and the year of their ar- 
rival in this country. The list is most in- 
teresting especially to the children and 
grandchildren of these early Slovak pioneers. 

The list is headed by Hilary Bonin, who 
arrived here in 1873. His son, well known 
attorney and former official of Luzerne 
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County, John H. Bonin, president of Traders 
Bank in Hazleton, Pa., is prominent in com- 
munity affairs all his life. He was toast- 
master at this historical event, which was 
an all day celebration, commencing with a 
solemn mass of thanksgiving at the Holy 
Trinity Slovak Church. The pastor, Rev. 
Martin A. Yatsko was celebrant, assisted by 
Rev. Leo M. Gardzalla as deacon and Rev. 
John Marinko as subdeacon. . 
MAYOR, CONGRESSMAN AND 

BANKER 

Another Bonin's son was former mayor of 
Hazleton and also served one term as Con- 
gressman. This is, indeed, an excellent ac- 


BONIN’S SONS: 


* complishment for the children of a pioneer 


who came here in 1873. Others arrived to 
this country and settled in.Hazleton in this 
order: Gasper, 1877; John Murin and 
John Willner, 1878; George Hanisek and Mi- 
chael Stec, 1879; Peter Stahura, George 
Kotansky, Andrew Soltis, Andrew Stefan, 
John Papco, John Liptak and Michael Stari- 
gazda, 1880; Ladislav Tkac and Andrew Bar- 
tos, 1881; Jan Jurc, John Celuch, Andrew 
Marincik, John Velky, Andrew Medvetz, An- 
drew Snajder, Michael Galajda, Edward Cup- 
pella, Joseph Geffert, John Dugas and Joseph 
Fedor, 1882; John Macko, John Matas, Gaspar 
Ogridzak and Andrew Hlavac, 1883; George 
Zipovsky, Michael Yeager, Joseph Gross, 
Stephen Tkac, Michael Pavlisin and John 
Grega, 1884. 

Slovaks in many other cities, no doubt, 
will be interested in the names of the above 
pioneers, who 75 years ago raised aloft the 
banner of Stars and Stripes also the banner 
of Slovak fraternalism in America. 

The society was founded a year earlier 
than the first Slovak newspaper in America, 
the Amerikansko Slovenské Noviny (the 
American Slovak Gazette), which appeared 
first in Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 21, 1886. 
On December 21, 1889, the “Slovak v Amer- 
ike” was founded in Plymouth, Pa., and sev- 
veral months later moved to Phoenixville, Pa., 
by John Goszsonyi, later a well known 
banker in Bethlehem, Pa. 

In 1893 this society with others from the 
anthracite region founded the Pennsylvania 
Slovak Catholic Union which now has a 
membership of 15,000 and assets of $5,102,- 
521.76. 

FRANK ORAVEC FIRST PRESIDENT 


Frank Oravec was the first supreme presi- 
dent of this national organization when it 
was founded. The organization inspired the 
Slovak women to organize in Hagieton, Pa., 
the Ladies Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic 
Union in 1898. ‘Both organizations have 
their home offices and national headquarters 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The ladies had their 
national convention in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
the week of September 11, 1960. Their 
membership is 16,064 and assets $5,409,576.68. 
Stephen J. Tkach, who was elevated recently 
with his wife to knight and lady of the holy 
sepulchre is supreme president of the men’s 
union, and Martin Podskoc, supreme secre- 
tary. Both are from Wilkes-Barre. Father 
John J. Bednarik, Pittston, Pa., is supreme 
chaplain. Mrs. Anna Sotak, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is supreme president of ladies’ union, 
and Mrs. Veronica Ginovsky, of Wilkes- 
Barre, supreme secretary. Father Stephen 
Yanchuska is supreme chaplain. 

Both organizations paid out in death and 
sick benefits since their inception millions 
of dollars and have contributed generously to 
the religious, civic, cultural, and charitable 
causes in the spirit of their founders. 

This first Slovak society served for the past 
three-quarters of a century as the nucleus 
for cultivation and perpetuation of frater- 
nalism in the anthracite coal on. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Gavenda, J.C.D., 
D.D., pastor of St. Joseph’s, the oldest Slovak 
church in America, Hazleton, Pa., congratu- 
lated the officers and members of this society 
and inspired them to continue in the foot- 
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steps of their predecessors. Msgr. Gavenda 
was a fellow student in Rome of the famous 
Chinese archbishop, Paul Yu Pin, whom he 
taught English and who often corresponds 
with him. 

The current officers of this the oldest 
Slovak fraternal society in Pensylvania, oper- 
ating unceasingly for the past three-quarters 
of a century, have shown great optimism in 
its future. John Marcinko is president; 
Michael Gordan, vice president; John 
Ondira, recording secretary; Matt Rusnak, 
financial secretary, and Frank Parrish, 
treasurer. John Olenik is elder of branch 
3, of the junior branch. 

The descendants of the first pioneers paid 
deserved tribute to the founders. This 
should inspire members of other societies to 
delve into the records of their pioneer lodges 
and societies and bring to light names of 
respective organizers and pioneers, who de- 
serve this tribute from the living. 

The Slovaks of Hazleton, Pa., are to be con- 
gratulated for the fine spirit which they have 
shown during the Diamond Jubilee of their 
first society and we are certain that others 
will follow their praiseworthy example. 





Texas Winner of Voice of Dinidcesey 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President— 

History has demonstrated that democracy 
is a rising tide around the world. It has 
before it the baser forces, all of which are 
arrayed under the ugly banner of tyranny. 
Beaten down, it will rise again, for it has 
behind it all the finer forces of nature and 
man. 


The quotation I have just read is from 
a prize-winning essay in the “Voice of 
Democracy” contest, written by Miss 
Dandy Barrett, of 115 Ave Maria Drive, 
San Antonio. Miss Barrett, a senior at 
the Robert E. Lee High School, won the 
Texas State competition and the honor 
to compete in the national contest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of her essay. 

There being no objection, the essay’ 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 

I speak for democracy, for I have traveled 
widely throughout the world and have re- 
turned to my native land with eyes opened 
by the ravages of tyranny and oppression. 
I speak not only for democracy as it is, but 
for democracy as it must be to survive in 
this world of ideological conflict. 

To use an old, but very accurate, cliche, 
democracy is government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. Its goal is 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

History has demonstrated that democracy 
is a rising tide around the world. It has 
before it the baser forces, all of which are 
arrayed under the ugly banner of tyranny. 
Beaten down, it will rise again for it has 
behind it all the finer forces of nature and 
man. 

I have seen universal suffrage—the oppor- 
tunity for every adult citizen, male or fe- 
male, to cast one secret ballot each. 


. 
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I have seen statesmanlike use of the fran- 
chise, the casting of ballots, not for purely 
selfish reasons, but for reasons of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

I have seen a continual emphasis on the 
fine points of constitutionality and law. 
The dignity of the individual remains para- 
mount. 

I have seen successful efforts to maintain 
scrupulously the basic freedoms of speech, 
the press, religion, and of movement from 
one job or place to another. 

I have seen legislation that stems from the 
will of the majority of the people, freely 
expressed. Legislation enacted under one 
ever shrouding cover—the common good, 
the general welfare. 

I have seen strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of the laws of the land and efforts to 
prevent the courts from being tampered with 
by politicians or pressure groups or by extra- 
neous considerations in the interpretations 
of the law and in the dispensing of justice. 

I have seen energetic action to improve the 
social and economic life of the people. Self- 
ish elements which militate against the gen- 
eral welfare are curtailed. When economic 
complications reach the point where smaller 
groups of people find themselves unable to 
cope with their difficulties, the Government 
exercises powers to bring about the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

We all have seen these principles of democ- 
racy in force. We all have often thought of 
the many advantages, benefits, and blessings 
of our way of life. And as one observes the 
broad sweep of history, he must conclude 
that cold statistics indicate that democracy 
is an enduring and inexorably spreading 
ideology. But the ugly challenges of var- 
ious forms of 20th century totalitarianism 
are all too real. 

A few of us have been privileged, I say priv- 
lleged, to see the results of tyranny—outright 
slavery, peonage, penal and debt servitude, 
prison without benefit of trial, unreleased 
prisoners of war, and fully 10 million people 
condemned to prison or death because they 
dared to resist thought control. 

Yes, all Americans and many people of 
other lands give much thought to democ- 
racy as we know it. Yet at this time in our 
world it is necessary that I speak for de- 
mocracy; won't you? 





An Open Letter to All Midwest Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have for 
many years listened and read articles by 
the hundreds of so-called professional 
economists and analysts of our economy, 
and I have listened to the speeches of 
some of my colleagues, both in the House 
and Senate, prescribing their cure for all 
our economic ills. Yes, and the President 
in his state of the Union speech to Con- 
gress on January 31, 1961, failed in my 
long-studied. opinion to come to grips 
with the basic cause of our economic 
problems. 

Most every one of those I have above 
referred to seems to forget that never 
have we had a lengthy recession or a 
depression in the United States of Amer- 
ica when the purchasing power of our 
farmer dollar was worth 100 cents in 
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buying power. What then is the solu- 
tion to the problem of the unemployed, 
the farmer himself, and the merchant 
and industry of every nature? Let us 
take a good clear look at the record. 
Records prove that when the farmer’s 
dollar is worth 100 cents at the counter 
he buys more than twice as many dol- 
lars’ worth of manufactured goods on an 
average annually than do other Amer- 
icans.on an average annually. That be- 
ing a fact, then one needs not wonder 
why we have so many unemployed in the 


-hard goods industries, such as automo- 


biles, farm tractors, trucks, and expen- 
sive steel goods of every nature, as well 
as in many other industries. The pure 
and simple reason is that the farmers’ 
dollar has for many past years on an 
average been worth only 80 cents in pur- 
chasing power and you may be sure the 
present economic condition will continue 
until the farmer’s dollar is at par in pur- 
chasing power with the price of goods he 
would like to buy, and would buy if his 
dollar was at par value. We must stop 
dreaming up and adopting more of these 
costly uneffective remedies that cost bil- 
lions, and cure nothing. Records will 
also prove that the farmers of the corn 
and wheat growing, and hog and cattle 
raising sections of America are the best 
customers of such goods, as tractors, 
trucks, and farm machinery, lumber, 
woven wire, steel posts, and so forth. 
Facts are, that when their dollar is at 
par value, the farmers of the Bread 
Basket of the United States of America 
buy more dollars’ worth of such manu- 
factured goods than do the farmers in 
all the other States of the Union com- 
bined, which means work for the factory 
worker, business for the merchant and 
industry, and in proportion to the farm- 
ers’ ability to buy. 

All of these facts must be taken into 
account, and the solution of this all- 
important problem put into effect. 

Many Members of Congress agree with 
me, both Republicans and Democrats, 
as do a majority of the farmers of the 
Midwest, and some economists in and 
out of the Department of Agriculture, 
that the best, the quickest, and cheapest 
way to solve most of our economic ills 
is for Congress to pass a liberal payment- 
in-kind law for the producers of the 
wheat, corn, and all other feed grains, 
which will pay these farmers sufficiently 
to warrant them to take good productive 
land out of production until production 
and consumption is again in balance, 
and the farmer’s income is on a profit- 
able higher stabilized basis. 

During the last session of Congress I 
joined nine of my colleagues in intro- 
ducing a farm bill which provided for the 
necessary legislation as set out above. I 
am. sorry that neither the House or the 
Senate agriculture committees saw fit 
to even give our bill a hearing. But let 
me assure you, Mr. Speaker, that we will 
never give up the fight. We have re- 
introduced our bill in this session, and 
I am pleased to say that more Members 
will introduce companion bills and all of 
us propose to press for its adoption dur- 
ing this session, to do less would render 
us unworthy of our place as servants of 


the people. 
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Here again are the main provisions of 
our bill, which I have explained in an 
open letter to all the farmers of the 
Midwest. 

An OPEN LETTER TO ALL MIpWEsT FARMERS 


Dear FRIENDS: Here is good news for Mid- 
west farmers if our bill is made the law of 
the land. 

As all farmers know, during the past two 
wars your Government urged, yes pleaded 
with, you to produce, produce. You did 
produce beyond all expectations, to your ever- 
lasting credit. The wars were won, ta a 
great degree because our side had the great- 
est supply of food, feed, and fiber. 

But we did not alter our farm program 
to fit our peacetime economy. 

As our Republican candidate, Richard 
Nixon, says, “The Government got our farm- 
ers into this mess, now it is the Government’s 
duty to help them out of it.” 

The costly price-depressing surpluses of 
wheat, corn, and all feed grains in CCC 
storage must be materially reduced before 
you farmers can receive your fair share of 
the national income. Every schoolboy 
knows that. 

So the question becomes “How can that 
be done?” Here is the answer devised ‘by 
10 Midwestern Republican Congressmen, 
JENSEN, HOEVEN, Gross, SCHWENGEL, and 
Kru of Iowa, ANDERSEN, QUIE, NELSEN, and 
LANGEN of Minnesota, and Weaver of Ne- 
braska. 

For many months this group spent much 
time and deep study writing a farm bill, 
which was introduced in the last session of 
Congress. I shall explain herein the main 
provisions of our plan in as few words as 
possible. 

Realizing first of all that we do not have 
the votes in Congress to pass a farm bill 
calling for cash payments which would run 
into billions of dollars, we took the most ac- 
ceptable recourse left to us, payment-in-kind. 
Our present stocks are great, and further- 
more, are already paid for. 

Our plan is an amendment to and not a 
substitute for any part of the present plan. 
Hence you may still seal grains just as you 
do now, and the Conservation Reserve sec- 
tion of the Soil Bank Act would be retained 
as at present. 

Here are the additional benefits our plan 
provides for you: 

First, our plan is voluntary. But to be so, 
very liberal payments in kind must be offered 
in order to make it profitable enough for 
farmers to participate. 

1. You would have the opportunity to idle 
up to 50 percent of your previous 3 years’ 
average acres of wheat, corn, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, grain sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed; 
and for each idled acre below the said 3-year 
average you will receive bushel for bushel 
from CCC stocks to the historical 
production capability of the idled land. 
This record of production is maintained by 
the county ASC office. 

2. A negotiable .Government certificate 
will be issued to you which you as a co- 
operating farmer may either sell for cash or 
take the grain for your own use. In either 
event the grain will be taken out of CCC. 
storage by someone, used up, and be gone 
forever, with no grain grown in its place on 
those idle acres. If low feed value corn is ac- 
cepted, then you will receive more bushels 
in proportion to its feed value. 

3. As soon as our plan is made law, all 
feed grains and wheat will go up in price, 
and all livestock, poultry, and egg prices will 
rise in turn. Thus all farm will 
stabilize on a much higher level. Hence it 
is not too much to expect that for each acre 
of corn so taken out of production in Iowa, 
our farmers will actually receive an average 
of not less than $70 per acre, with no pro- 
duction costs. Likewise it is a good insur- 
ance policy. 
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Our bill provides that CCC stocks cannot 
be sold below 105 percent of full parity, to 
protect you against dumping and driving 
down prices on the open market. 

This happened last year when the de- 
mand for oats was strong because of a small 
crop. The CCC disposed of its stock of oats 
at 63 percent of parity, costing oats farmers 
millions of dollars. This must not happen 
to all grain farmers. 

Now, in conclusion, I assure you that al- 
most every Member of Congress from the 
Middle West, be he Republican or Democrat, 
will push hard for our plan. Most of them 
helped us during the last session. 

Sincerely yours, 

BEN F. JENSEN, 
Congressman, Seventh Iowa District. 





The Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Item Veto Would Help 
Support the Dollar,” written by Arthur 
Krock, and published in the New York 
Times of February 7, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In THE NATION: THE ITEM WovuLD HELP Sup- 
PORT THE DOLLAR 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 6—The President 
has been employing every possible occasion 
to demonstrate a determination which has 
finally impressed even the speculators in 
gold, to protect the dollar from further 
debasement. For example, he told his sec- 
ond news conference that “With every [new 
spending] program we send * * * we will 
suggest source of revenue for it.” And this 
policy is generally accepted as one of the 
strongest safeguards against all forms of 
inflation. 

The President and most of his influential 
economic advisers seem to place reliance on 
a source of this revenue that is theoretical 
as contrasted with such solid sources as 
those additional taxes the traffic will bear. 
This theory is that certain kinds of extra 
spending will stimulate the ecoonomy—among 
other stimulations, reducing unemploy- 
ment—thus producing new revenue for the 
Treasury. Such spending, known as pump 
priming, failed to attain these objectives 
during the New Deal, despite the billions it 
consumed. So until it is clear how much 
President Kennedy will invest in a new try, 
and on what, there can be no measure of the 
ability of this method to contribute to the 
revenue required to effect the President’s 
policy of balancing Federal outgo with Fed- 
eral income. 

There is, however, a demonstrable check 
against waste and inflationary spending 
that the President has not mentioned in 
his messages and statements thus far. It 
has been sought by and for Presidents ever 
since 1876, and as steadily denied by Con- 
gress, although most of the States have 
granted it to their Governors. This is the 
so-called item veto power whereby the 
President can refuse to approve certain ap- 
propriations in a Federal supply bill with- 
out disapproving the entire measure. 
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President Eisenhower requested this power 
from Congress more often than any of his 
predecessors, but with no more success. 

‘Even though Congress has given this au- 
thority to Governors of our territories and 
insular possessions, and in extending it by 
statute to Presidents would retain the same 
power to override an item veto that it has 
to repass an entire measure, dissenters to 
the request have easily prevailed on the fol- 
lowing arguments: 

The item veto would dangerously expand 
the President’s power. For the same politi- 
cal reasons he could use it to strike out 
State and local appropriations to punish 
Members of Congress and communities, and 
retain others with less justification. The 
“pork” in appropriation bills—the financing 
of pet, extravagant and other wholly un- 
necessary projects—would not be removed; 
it would simply be weighed and allocated at 
the White House instead of at the Capitol. 
As a constitutional amendment, the plan 
would be out of ‘harmony with the Con- 
stitution, which restricts to Congress the 
power of the purse. As a statute it would be 
unconstitutional. 
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In a study made for Speaker Bankhead 
in 1937, Representative Hatton Sumners, a 
most respected legislator, concluded that 
these objections would be met if the Presi- 
dential item veto were restricted in advance 
by Congress to certain specified items in 
specified bills. But Congress was as hostile 
to this proposal, by which all its power was 
retained, as to the plea for a full grant of 
the item veto to the President that Senator 
Vandenberg had made a year before. In 
one of the strongest arguments since the 
matter was laid before Congress and the 
people by President Grant, Vandenberg 
said: 

“[It] does not give the President one 
single additional affrmative power. He can- 
not start anything as a result. He can only 
stop something long enough to focus the 
attention of the country on it, and long 
enough to force two-thirds of the House 
and Senate to agree to it [the vetoed item] 
in spite of him and his reasons, if they 
should persist in their adverse judgments. 
Its only harm, if any, would lie in the 
temporary delay while Congress and the 
country stop, look and listen. * * * With- 
out this item veto the budget * * * can 
become a * * * wooden gun.” 

If President Kennedy could get this au- 
thority he would have a most effective, im- 
mediate and self-evident means of regularly 
balancing spending and revenue. And, 
though Congress once more might decline, 
he will never know if he doesn’t make the 
request, and in a time as suited as this to 
rally public opinion behind it. 





As Others See Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rarely that I pay much attention to what 
foreign editors or columnists say about 
us and we are so often the whipping boy 
for oversea journalists that it comes as 
a pleasant surprise when one of them 
has a kind word for America. 

One of my most ardent supporters is 
Mrs. George D. Conn, of Glen Loch, 
Chester County, Pa., who was born in 
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Britain but is now a full-fledged citizen 
of the United States and displays a 
loyalty to American traditions that 
would put most of our native-born to 
shame. 

It is to Mrs. Conn that I am indebted 
for calling to my attention the article 
entitled “Reluctant Giant’ by Malcolm 
Muggeridge, a former editor of Punch. 
Mr. Muggeridge in his fine dissertation 
urges America to stop downgrading her- 
self and instead to take a forthright 
stand with an indifferent “So what?” to 
those who accept our aid and then villify 
us. His best advice, however, centers in 
the suggestion that if we are to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of world lead- 
ership we may as well resign ourselves 
to the fact that we are going to be dis- 
liked and make the best of it. . 

This fine article is included in its en- 
tirety with these remarks and is rec- 
ommended to your careful perusal: 

RELUCTANT GIANT 
(By Malcolm Muggeridge) 


Rarely before in history has one nation 
been so important to the rest of the world 
as America is today. And yet what is the 
result? 

Americans gnash their teeth, pull their 
hair and beat on their chests. It is a strange 
situation indeed and one which, I happen to 
think, is completely unjustified. 

A future historian, looking back on this 
strange time, is likely to note with interest 
and amusement the curious contrast be- . 
tween American wealth and power and the 
self-doubt, the inner chagrin, to which 
Americans are chronically subject. 

When, in the 19th century, Britannia 
still ruled the waves, the English were de- 
cidely pleased with themselves. Their 
travels abroad were lordly; the deity, they 
were convinced, could only have been an 
Englishman, and each new territory incor- 
porated into the British Empire was re- 
garded as fortunate indeed. Foreigners were 
inherently funny, and any project for con- 
ducting a poll among them to find out the 
degree of esteem in which they held John 
Bull would have seemed too ludicrous to be 
entertained even for an instant. 

Not so the Americans today. As they have 
increased in statute as a world power, so has 
their uneasiness and diffidence at having to 
undertake such a role. The more, as it were, 
their corporate breast swells, the more they 
are inclined to beat it. Far from their pres- 
ent eminence in the world bringing them an 
excess of self-confidence, it has only served 
to magnify their sense of inadequacy. The 
more the rest of mankind envy and seek to 
emulate America’s way of life, the more 
doubtful the Americans become ‘about its 
validity. 

US. immigration offices throughout the 
world are ceaselessly bombarded with ap- 
plications for visas to come to America. 
The difficulty is to keep people out. By way 
of contrast, the difficulty in the Communist 
countries is to keep them in. Red frontiers | 
bristle with barbed wire, watchtowers and 
landmines; dogs, and sentries armed with 
machineguns patrol them night and day. 
Even so, citizens manage to escape. In most 
cases it is the allure of America and its 
affluence which induces them to undertake 
so hazardous an adventure. To use Lenin's 
famous phrase, “they vote with their feet 
for the capitalistic ways which, according 
to the propaganda interminably dinned into 
their ears, are outmoded, cruel, and doomed 
to extinction.” 

It might be thought that, in such a case, 
Americans would irritate the rest of us in 
what is called the free world by an excess 
of self-satisfaction. On the contrary, they 
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appear to take neither pride nor pleasure in 
being so sought after. 

When, recently, I was in Moscow, the U.S. 
Ambassador there kindly sent me back to 
my hotel in one of the Embassy’s motorcars. 
It was black, gleaming and enormous, 
stretching, it seemed to me, from here to 
eternity. Each time we stopped at a red 
light, Muscovites gathered reverently around, 
some of them venturing to touch the doors, 
mudguards and massive chromium fittings 
which symbolized all their hopes and de- 
sires. 

What, then, I asked myself, is the cold 
war about? There was no ideological point 
at issue. It was just that the car provided 
an image of American affluence, and as such 
won the eager adoration of a Communist- 
indoctrinated population. How surprised 
Karl Marx would have been. 

A like scene could have been enacted any- 
where in Africa or Asia. For the first time 
in history human desires have become rela- 
tively uniform. This was not always so. 
Even half a century ago different people 
wanted different things. Now they all want 
the same things, which are what Americans 
have so abundantly got. Even if Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s wild boasts and threats were to 
come to pass, the American way of life 
would have dominated, probably would con- 
tinue to dominate, the 20th century. This 
would still be the American century. 

I have often reflected that if the head 
of General Motors and the Commissar for 
Automobile Production were to change 
places, after a brief interval each would 
settle down with relative equanimity to his 
new situation. The former would, perhaps, 
be the gainer in that he would no longer 
have any labor troubles to contend with, 
whereas the latter would assuredly find Mr. 
Reuther a tiresome and unfamiliar compli- 
cation in his life. 

The hesitancy and diffidence of Americans 
in accepting this state of affairs is doubt- 
less due in part to the suddenness with 
which it has arisen. Only a few decades ago 
they had, and sought, little influence out- 
side their own hemisphere. The State De- 
partment was operated by only a few hun- 
dred officers. There was no Pentagon to pro- 
vide their enemies with a target for ridicule 
and themselves with uneasy qualms; no Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to send spy planes 
into the stratosphere. It has all come about 
overnight. 

Moreover, the whole American tradition, 
from the Founding Fathers onwards, has 
been to suspect power, and to regard with 
aloof moral superiority the machinations of 
European imperialism and diplomacy. Now 
they have not only to take a hand in these 
distasteful activities. but to direct them. 
They are like a Methodist minister who 
having looked in at the Monte Carlo casino 
just to see what it is like, is compelled to 
take over the bank. When he wins he is 
almost as appalled as when he loses. He 
shamefacedly scoops up his gains, is deeply 
abashed by his losses, and blushes to find 
himself in so unseemly a situation. 

No doubt, as time goes on, the Americans 
will get accustomed to being important, and 
recognize that the rich and powerful are 
always disliked by the poor and the weak. 
Especially is this so when, as has happened 
in several recent cases, largesse has been dis- 
tributed and protection has been afforded. 
Human beings can forgive almost anything 
except benefactions. 

Part of the present American malaise de- 
rives from the fact that all the billions of 
dollars which Congress has voted to prop up 
tottering economies, all the bases and mis- 
sile sites abroad which Americans have 
manned and paid for to prevent further 
Soviet incursions, have only earned them 
the resentment of the beneficiaries. The 
GI in Leicester Square or Montmartre, with 
his camera like a third eye hung around his 
neck, seems to be dumbly enquiring why his 
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services in the cause of freedom should, ap- 
parently, be so ill requited. He wants to 
be loved, and history has cruelly cast him 
in a villian’s part. 

In the days of the Pax Britannica, Ameri- 
cans needed to have no anxiety about their 
defenses. They could enjoy the luxury of 
denouncing the wicked ways of imperialist 
powers without ever having to bother about 
disorders and upheavals in other parts of 
the world. How different it is today. Korea, 
Laos, the Congo, Vietnam—in such strange 
and out-of-the-way places Americans are 
faced with the necessity of undertaking re- 
sponsibilities which bear a disagreeable re- 
semblance to the very colonialism which 
once they found so abhorrent. 

Mr. Gladstone, the great British Prime 
Minister, had the curious practice, on his 
way home from the House of Commons, of 
falling into conversation with a streetwalker, 
taking her home with him, and, in the vir- 
tuous presence of Mrs. Gladstone, plying her 
with warm soup and moral exhortations. 
This wholly innocent procedure was sus- 
piciously regarded by his political opponents. 

In the same way America picks up some 
disreputable allies, plies them with strength- 
ening dollar broth, and disertations on rep- 
resentative government, all in the presence 
of that ostensibly respectable old party, the 
United Nations. The motive is impeccable 
but, alas, as happened with Mr. Gladstone, 
others are inclined to make ribald comments 
and suggest improper motives. This, too, 
adds to the American malaise. 

Let us hope that, as time goes on, they 
will come to take for granted their position 
of eminence and influence in the world. The 
rest of us are content to live in the Ameri- 
can century. Indeed, we have no choice. 
We English, who once had an empire on 
which the sun never set, can reconcile our®> 
selves to one on which it never rises, though 
with a certain amount of sourness. It seems 
a bit hard, however, if, at the same time, 
we have to be assailed by the wailing, moan- 
ing and Gallup-polling of conscience- 
stricken Americans full of dread that Russia 
may beat them to the moon and that no one 
loves or admires them any more. 





A Spokesman for Democracy 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to honor the memory of a former 
professor of mine from the University of 
Minnesota, the late Asher N. Christen- 
sen. He was a close friend, inspiring me 
and thousands of students who knew 
him; he was a man devoted to contribut- 
ing to the general understanding of gov- 
ernment—at the University of Minnesota 
and other academic institutions, in the 
United States, in Latin America, Wales, 
and Europe. 

Although the facts of Asher Christen- 
sen’s life do not alone spell out his great- 
ness as a teacher and as a man, they are 
an indication of the scope of his work. 
Testimony to his caliber as a teacher 
comes from his students, his colleagues 
and from the administration of the uni- 
versity—all of whom have bestowed upon 
him numerous awards for excellence in 
the classroom and for his participation 
on campus. 
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Professor Christensen’s influence was 
felt outside the university in many ways, 
but perhaps he was best known for a 
series of radio programs he prepared, 
dealing with the problems of govern- 
ment. He also worked with educational 
television. To have a man of Asher 
Christensen’s intelligence, perceptivity, 
and wise enthusiasm bringing to the 
public his understanding of government 
was, indeed, a blessing to democracy. 

Besides his contributions in Minne- 
sota, Professor Christensen was re- 
spected as an editor and writer of sev- 
eral political science texts and books on 
Latin America. He once served as a 
visiting professor at universities in Ar- 
gentina and Venezuela and as an assist- 
ant cultural attaché in Buenos Aires. 
His numerous assignments abroad also 
included three terms as a faculty mem- 
ber of the Salzberg seminars and a year 
as a Fulbright lecturer at the University 
College of Wales. I know of no one who 
could present the history, ideals, and 
concepts of American government to our 
friends abroad more effectively than 
Asher Christensen. 

In all respects he was a truly great 
teacher. The loss of him is great. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an address by Dr. Lloyd Short, 
Of the University of Minnesota, a col- 
league andl friend of the late Professor 
Asher N. Christensen, be printed in the 
appendix of the Recorp. Dr. Short has 
demonstrated his sincere admiration, 
affection, and respect for his departed 
colleague in his remarks at the memorial 
service. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO ASHER N. CHRISTENSEN 
(By Lloyd M. Short—a colleague and friend) 

We are met to honor a beloved and re- 
spected friend and colleague, Asher N. 
Christensen. I wish we might honor him 
in life rather than in death, but it is a 
high privilege to honor him at any time. 

“Christy,” as he was known by his faculty 
associates and a host of friends, had a rich 
and rewarding life during his span of 57 
years. A native son of Minnesota and an 
alumnus of the University of Minnesota, he 
was rightly proud of his heritage and he 
gave a full measure of devotion to his State 
and alma mater. 

As we. look back upon his life and work, 
I would like to make mention of his home, 
his teaching and professional activities, his 
community services, and the man himself. 

The home which Allison and Christy built 
was a model of marital companionship and 
respect. Their gracious hospitality was ex- 
tended without stint to students, both 
American and foreign, faculty associates, 
congregators, and a wide circle of friends in 
the community. “Hap,” as Christy affec- 
tionately called her, was constantly at his 
side, whether at home or abroad, and shared 
his wide-ranging interests. In the more 
recent months of illness and recuperation, 
Christy often remarked to me: “I don’t know 
what I would do without Hap. She has been 
marvelous.” 

On the campus, Christy will probably be 
best remembered for his outstanding capacity 
as a teacher, and as a friend and counselor 
of students. His office was always open to the 
student seeking advice or program approval. 
His friendly manner quickly put the fresh- 
man or new graduate student at ease. He 
was exceedingly popular and respected by 
students. Twice during S.L.A. week he was - 
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recognized, first as the “most absent-minded 
professor” and later as a “distinguished 
teacher.” In his report on faculty activities 
for 1958-59, he added this postscript: “I 
almost overlooked one other item—an item 
which meant and means so much to me. I 
was awarded a citation for distinguished 
teaching.” He gave generously of his time— 
far beyond the call of duty—in meeting with 
and speaking to student groups. Just this 
last fall he was given a plaque which reads: 
“Presented to Asher H. Christensen by the 
students of the University of Minnesota in 
appreciation of your dedicated service and 
outstanding contributions to the orientation 
program of Welcome Week, 1960.” He was 
often called upon to help foreign students 
become acquainted with our American gov- 
‘ernmental system. A letter of appreciation 
for one such occasion reads: “The university 
community has become accustomed to your 
lively and informative analyses of American 
politics and your contribution this week was 
fully as valuable and entertaining as we knew 
it would be.” 

Testimonials to the _ effectiveness of 
Christy’s classroom teaching have come from 
far and wide. Former President Morrill 
aptly described Professor Christensen as 
“one of that rare type of teacher who com- 
bines high scholarly competence and insight 
with the most effective skills of communi- 
cation.” 

Among the tributes which have been paid 
to him by his former students, many of whom 
have achieved distinguished careers in aca- 
demic, business, and professional life, the 
following by U.S. Senator Husrerr HuMPHREY 
Was especially pleasing to Christy: “This ar- 
ticle Just reminded me how much all of us 
owe you for the inspiration you give to 
students in the field of American govern- 
ment and political science. I know of no 
man in the United States who has done 
more to interest such a vast number of 
people in American government as you. I re- 
fere not only to the thousands of students 
that have come under your influence but 
also the many more thousands of citizens out 
in “radioland” who have tuned into your 
lectures. You are truly a great teacher 
eee” 

Professor Christensen’s academic interests 
centered in the fields of American govern- 
ment and politics, social legislation, and 
Latin American government and inter- 
national relations. A book of readings on 
the American governmental system, entitled, 
“The People, Politics, and the Politician” 
which he coedited with Dr. Evron Kirkpat- 
rick, now the executive director of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, was 
widely used in all parts of the country. He 
was frequently invited to participate in con- 
ferences and panel discussions on the content 
and method of the introductory course in 
American government. In the Latin Amer- 
icgn field, he was one of the Nation’s lead- 
ing and pioneering authorities. He edited 
a book of readings on “The Evolution of 
Latin American Governments,” he contrib- 
uted two chapters to a volume on “Govern- 
ment and Politics in Latin America,” and 
for 10 years he was the editor of the govern- 
ment section of the “Handbook of Latin 
American Studies.” Two years ago he par- 
ticipated in a conference on the status of 
Latin American studies in the United States 
under the joint auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Library 
of Congress. He was a frequent lecturer at 
American colleges and universities in this 
field and was invited to accept several visit- 
ing professorships which he was forced ta 
decline. 

Professor Christensen’s firsthand knowl- 
edge of the Latin American field was greatly 
enhanced by his service as a visiting pro- 
fessor at universities in Argentina and Vene- 
zuela and as an assistant cultural attaché 
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Buenos Aires. Of his numerous assignments 
abroad, however, the one which seemed to 
give Christy his greatest satisfaction was 
membership on the facutly of the Salzburg 
Seminar in American Studies, where he 
served three different times. His last teach- 
ing abroad was as a Fulbright lecturer at 
the University College of Wales in 1954-55. 
His work in this connection, his lecturing at 
several universities in the United Kingdom, 
and Mrs. Christensen’s contribution to the 
promotion of international friendship and 
good will won for them high commendation 
from the Director of the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service. 

Professor Christensen’s influence as a 
teacher and scholar was greatly extended by 
means of radio and television. He was one 
of the pioneers in the telecasting of univer- 
sity courses over the new educational sta- 
tion KTCA. Several years earlier he had rep- 
resented the field of political science in an 
exploration of the possibilities of adult edu- 
cation through television at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Commenting on this experience in a 
personal letter, he wrote: “I have finished 
the first TV lecture and it was a gruelling 
experience.” Until his health prevented, 
Christy taught regularly in the evening 
class program of General Extension Division 
and his courses were always popular. 

Professor Christensen’s contribution to 
the university, outside the classroom and his 
particular fields of scholarly activity, were 
frequent and distinguished. He served as 
chairman or member of many committees 
within the department, the college, the 
graduate school, and the university, and he 
was always constructive and devoted in such 
service. He was at one time an elected 
member of the university senate. His will- 
ingness and versatility brought him more 
a@han. his fair share of this type of work. He 
was known, respected, and loved by a wide 
circle of members of the academic and civil 
service staffs. His early service as assistant 
registrar gave him an acquaintance with 
and an understanding and appreciation of 
the administrative and service departments 
of the university. He served on the board 
of directors and as president of the campus 
club and took great pleasure in knowing, 
and recognizing the work of, the kitchen 
and student staffs. The serving ladies at the 
steamtable always enjoyed his friendly greet- 
ing and saw to it that he got his favorite 
cream of tomato soup when it was on the 
menu. 

Christy was known off the campus almost 
as well as on. He was a favorite speaker 
before civie, church, and alumni groups 
and he gave himself without stint to these 
requests. He was an admired and effective 
link between gown and town, and he par- 
ticularly enjoyed his membership in the 
Skylight Club, an organization of business 
and professional men. 

The record of Professor Christensen’s activ- 
ities and services and his noteworthy con- 
tributions to the life of our university, com- 
munity, State and Nation goes on and on, 
but the time has come to speak of “Christy” 
in more personal terms. We are all im- 
mensely richer for having known and worked 
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and Allison and he were seldom absent from 
the concerts of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. He also loved sports and whether 
at home or abroad, as long as his health 
permitted, he saw to it that his order for 
season athletic books was in on time. His 
geniality, his urbanity, his tolerance, and 
his convictions made him respected and ad- 
mired. His ready wit and wealth of an- 
ecdotes and stories enlivened every meeting 
and social group where he was present. His 
graciousness and genuine concern for people 
was always in evidence. His common touch 
and his love for home and friends are re- 
vealed in a paragraph from a letter written 


February 9 


from Washington, D.C., after Allison and he 
had returned from their year in Wales: “I 
hardly need add that we are delighted to be 
back, and so near to home. I have been 
cutting a wide swath of pancakes, head let- 
tuce (not necessarily at the same meal), 
coffee that is potable, -and thoroughly en- 
joying such luxuries as plumbing facilities 
that work. I fear that I must have gained 
about 6 pounds on the good ship United 
States.” 

Our friend and colleague has departed this 
life, but he will live long in the hearts and 
minds of all who have been privileged to 
know and work with him. That is a monu- 
ment he would prefer. 





Speech by Capt. Neville Levy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcokrpD, I include the following speech by 
Capt. Neville Levy, chairman of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi Regional Export 
Expansion Committee, made before the 
New Orleans conference on exports on 
February 1, 1961. 


SPEECH BY CaPT. NEVILLE LEVY, CHAIRMAN OF 
LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI REGIONAL Export 
EXPANSION COMMITTEE 


It is a pleasure to welcome this large group 
of exporters, potential exporters, and all 
others assembled here today whose interests 
are in some manner connected in this im- 
portant field. 

Most of you are aware that in the spring 
of last year the President appointed a Na- 
tional Export Expansion Committee to raise 
the volume and value of exports from the 
United States. Of 33 regional committees 
appointed, I serve as chairman for the 
Louisiana-Mississippi region and Edwin A. 
Leland, Jr., field office manager of the US. 
Department of Commerce, serves as execu- 
tive secretary. We have an excellent cross 
section of members from this two-State 
committee, and the Regional Export Expan- 
sion Committee is interested primarily in 
providing its members with an on-the-scene, 
current introduction to the opportunities 
for exports and expansion through coordina- 
tion and trade development in connection 
with our program. 

On June 17 we held our first meeting at 
International House to assist exporters by 
acquainting them with our clinical activities 
in the two-State area. 

Our pilot clinic was staged in Jackson, 
Miss., on August 23, 1960, and an outstand- 
ing panel of experts explained the many 
facets of foreign trade to a group of approxi- 
mately 100 persons and generated a great 
deal of attention in Jackson. The New Or- 
leans field office of the Department of Com- 
merce continues to service inquiries from ex- 
porters in that area as a result of the Jack- 
son conference. 

Our second export clinic was held in 
Baton Rouge, La., on October 27, 1960, and 
approximately 92 manufacturers, business- 
men, and others were impressed by our sus- 
tained effort to build our export trade and 
I am happy to report that many who 
availed themselves of our services are now 
on the road to success in the export field. 
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On December 7, I was privileged to attend 
a joint meeting in Washington of the Na- 
tional Export Expansion Committee and the 
regional committee where I participated in 
@ panel discussion on “Developing Knowl- 
edge of Export Markets” and “How To Do 
Export Business.” 

In a roundtable discussion with chairmen 
of other regional export committees, I was 
requested to elaborate on the work we 
are doing in our particular area through 
export conferences we have been staging. 
With an endeavor to get more people to 
enter the export field, many leaving this 
conference were impressed with increased 
regional interests and participation in 
exports. 

We are staging another conference in 
Shreveport, La., in April of this year. 
We hope to announce plans for holding 
other conferences in Lafayette and Monroe, 
La.; and in Gulfport, Miss., in the near 
future. 

We are assembled here today to show the 
new or potential exporters how to analyze 
their markets; how to enter foreign trade; 
to enlist active support of existing national 
and local business groups; to discover the 
sectors in which better results can be ob- 
tained; to strengthen contacts with busi- 
ness groups abroad; to organize country or 
regional seminars to discuss export poten- 
tials in the dissemination of trade 
opportunities. 

In our export expansion program, busi- 
ness must be convinced of the necessity of 
applying to overseas markets the same ag- 
gressive salesmanship that must be applied 
domestically. We want a lush export mar- 
ket, people abroad with dollars to spend, 
new export profit opportunities. 

We all realize that more exports mean 
more jobs and every $1 billion worth of 
American exports mean 100,000 more jobs 
for American workers. This fact was em- 
phasized by Mr. Leonard F. McCollum, presi- 
dent of the Continental Oil Co., of Hous- 
ton, Tex., and chairman of the National 
Export Expansion Committee, at a re- 
cent meeting. If we can double the number 
of exporting manufacturers to a total of 10 
percent, a $3 billion annual increase in ex- 
port values can be achieved. Only 5 percent 
of a total of 300,000 U.S. manufacturers are 
recorded by the Bureau of the Census as 
presently engaged in export trade. The 
president created National and Regional Ex- 
port Expansion Committees to cooperate 
with Government in increasing our exports, 
and to provide a sound balance between the 
outflow and inflow of American dollars. 

Permit me at this point to express my sin- 
cere thanks in behalf of the Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi Regional Export Expansion Commit- 
tee as their chairman. 

This conference could not have been 
staged without the prodigious effort of the 
Export Managers’ Club of New Orleans in 
cooperation with other foreign trade groups 
listed on our program. Nor could these 
groups have attracted such a large audience 
without the intense and vigorous efforts of 
the members of the arrangements, reception, 
and attendance committees in furthering the 
work of the Louisiana-Mississippi Regional 
Export Expansion and New Orleans Area 
Conference on Exports. 

We have with us on our panel of experts 
the Director of the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the US. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. This Department 
published a substantial number of trade 
leads compiled for the assistance of exporters 
and provides many aids to assist exporters. 
The Commerce exhibit—The New Age of Ex- 
porting—refers to many ways in which the 
Department renders its services. 
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My own experience as chairman of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi Regional Export Ex- 
pansion Committee has been a rewarding 
one, and our group has been accomplishing 
outstanding results, particularly along our 
export conferences line. 

A little later, a panel of experts will 
answer any questions from the floor which 
may be presented to them and we ask that 
all participants in this program cooperate 
wholeheartedly in attempting to correct our 
serious imbalance of payments situation. 

You are anxious, I know, to hear the pro- 
gram outlined for you, so I will close by 
saying, “Welcome again.” 





Repeal of Auto Excise Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan, the 
Honorable CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, re- 
cently reintroduced a resolution to repeal 
the discriminatory and inequitable ex- 
cise tax on automobiles. 

Repeal or reduction of this tax would 
stimulate employment in the automobile 
industry as well as in supplier industries. 

Congressman CHAMBERLAIN has led the 
fight for removal of this unjust tax—a 
tax imposed during the Korean conflict 
to slow down automobile production in 
favor of weapons production. His per- 
sistent efforts have not gone unnoticed. 

Below are two editorials, one from the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal, and the other 
from the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
commending Congressman CHAMBERLAIN 
on his valiant fight for repeal of the 
excise tax on automobiles: 

[From the State Journal, Lansing, Mich., 
Feb. 3, 1961] 
He KeEEps TRYING 

Representative CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
repeatedly has urged Congress to repeal the 
wartime excise taxes on automobiles. 

He also has failed repeatedly in his efforts 
to get rid of a levy that he and many others 
outside Congress feel to be an unnecessary 
burden on the auto industry, its employees 
and its customers. 

But the Sixth District’s Republican Con- 
gressman is not a man who is easily dis- 
couraged. He is trying again this year and 
already has introduced a bill to accomplish 
his purpose, 

With the Eisenhower budget for fiscal 1962 
depending for its balance on increased reve- 
nues and with no signs that any reduction in 
present revenue is contemplated by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, Representative Coam- 
BERLAIN seems to be headed for failure again. 

But battles aren’t won by those who stop 
fighting. Even if he doesn’t win his fight 
against the excise tax this year or ever, he 
deserves a lot of credit for perseverance. 





[From the Flint, Mich., Journal, Feb. 5, 1961] 


REPEAL OF AUTO EXcIsE Tax CouLD Spur Pro- 
DUCTION LAG 
Announcement of layoffs and plant shut- 
downs, regardless of how temporary they 
may be, is the kind of news none of us like 
to hear. 
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Expressions of sympathy don’t help pay the 
grocery bills of those workers and their fami- 
lies, however. What we need is the kind of 
economic climate which wilt spur the sales 
of automobiles and _ restore full-time 
production. 

One measure which could help stimulate 
such sales is the bill Representative CHARLES 
E. CHAMBERLAIN reintroduced in the House of 
Representatives last week. Once again, 
Michigan’s Sixth District Republican urged 
that the 10 percent excise tax on automo- 
biles and trucks be repealed. 

CHAMBERLAIN has long waged his fight 
against this temporary tax which was levied 
as @ wartime expedient. But his contention 
that removal of the tax is needed. to boost 
auto sales and create more jobs has never 
been more appropriate than now. 

“With auto production down, unemploy- 
ment problems are naturally growing in our 
area,”’ he told House Members. 

“Our workers in Michigan want to be ac- 
tive at their places on the production line, 
not inactive in a Government surplus food 
line. They prefer to be compensated for 
employment rather than compensated for 
unemployment.” 

A similar attempt by CHAMBERLAIN was de- 
feated last year because of the Government 
stand that it could not afford the loss in 
revenue. However, the loss of such revenue 
could be more than offset by the increased 
tax revenue that higher employment and 
greater volume of auto sales would bring. 

Individuals who are laid off from their 
jobs are not earning, and therefore, are not 
paying income taxes. They become an ex- 
pense to local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments through unemployment compensation 
or direct relief. 

Also, lower sales reduce the profits of 
automotive manufacturers. The corpora- 
tions profit tax, as a result, will not bring 
in as much revenue as it would if high 
production was maintained. 

Repeal of the excise tax, which averages 
out about $200 per vehicle, could mean a 
price reduction. This in turn would likely 
produce more buyers for new automobiles. 

As CHAMBERLAIN once suggested, the law- 
makers should ask themselves if it is not 
“politically immoral” to penalize an indus- 
try which is the basis for one of every 
seven jobs and one of every six businesses 
by exacting a tax not levied on other manu- 
facturing. 

Congress has refused to recognize the fact 
that the automobile is far from being a 
luxury. It is an everyday necessity. 
Putting such a tax bite on an essential 
product is discriminatory. 

The difficulty CHAMBERLAIN has had in his 
campaign is that excise taxes are easy to 
legislate and hard to rescind. Many law- 
makers favor such “nuisance” levies because 
the one who pays the tax isn’t supposed to 
feel it as it is concealed in the price of the 
goods he buys. 

That may be, but the employes who are 
laid off as the result of decreased sales feel 
it where it hurts the most. 

The automobile excise tax was levied 
more than 10 years ago for the specific pur- 
pose of decreasing auto production in order 
to divert it to war production. Now, even 
though the purpose for which it was im- 
posed no longer exists, it still is permitted 
to stay on the books at the expense of re- 
tarded sales, production, and employment. 

Elimination, or even a substantial reduc- 
tion, of the tax could prove most helpful 
in spurring sales and, of most importance, 
restoring full production. 

We hope that Congress’ and the new ad- 
ministration sees it that way and includes 
CHAMBERLAIN’s repeal bill along with other 
booster legislation. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Blueprint for the New Haven,” 
published in the Hartford Courant of 
February 6, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A BLUEPRINT FOR THE NEw HAVEN 

If President Alpert of the New Haven Rail- 
road thought that public concern was going 
to give him a blank check to fill out, with no 
conditions attached, he is beginning to be 
disillusioned. The growing public sentiment 
that there should be assurance that tax 
money for the New Haven will be wisely 
spent has now been reflected in measures 
introduced in our legislature. Representa- 
tive Nicholas Eddy of New Hartford has 
drafted a bill that sets up a set of condi- 


‘tions to which the railroad must agree if it 


is to get tax relief. 

Most of Mr. Eddy’s conditions, such as re- 
strictions on executive salaries and pensions, 
make a good deal of sense. Whether it is 
possible for the railroad to insure that 80 
percent of its trains will run on time is 
another matter. That is strictly in the 
realm of conjecture, for even the best run 
railroad often runs into weather or climatic 
conditions that affect operating schedules. 

But Mr. Eddy is dead right about one 
thing: It would be silly for the States to 
pour their tax rebates into the New Haven’s 
coffers without some assurance that these 
funds will be used to strengthen equipment 
and supervision. The same holds true of the 
restrictions on dividends on both common 
and preferred stock. 

Let the legislature hold firm to the cen- 
tral idea, which is to make it possible to 
provide better and more dependable trans- 
portation than the public now gets. There 
are those in a mild fit of hysteria who be- 
lieve that the money should be shelled out 
now, with the questions asked later. One 
of the more constructive phases in the New 
Haven’s recent history was that period when 
it operated under supervision of a board of 
trustees in bankruptcy. Then the money 
earned was plowed back into better equip- 
ment and improved roadbeds. 

The period immediately ahead should be 
considered a moral if not a legal equivalent 
of a trusteeship, with any public money in- 
vested strictly in improving the railroad’s 
facilities. No doubt the present operating 
heads of the New Haven will try to do what 
is right. But the legislature owes the public 
a duty of spelling out the responsibility of 
the railroad’s management, so that these 
tax rebates will be spent where they will do 
the most good. 

Nobody has a deeper stake in this matter 
than the railroad unions. The bread and 
butter of its members literally depend on 
the survival of the New Haven. It can sur- 
vive only if it once more runs frugally and 
efficiently, to provide dependable and safe 
service without waste. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in Texas—as across the Nation—there 
is a growing determination to strengthen 
our colleges and universities, so as bet- 
ter to meet the needs of these times. 

One of the basic requisites to improve- 
ment of any nature is recognition of our 
shortcomings and an understanding of 
how and where we are not measuring up 
to our goal of excellence. 

The monthly newspaper, Tex Talks, 
which is published monthly by the Texas 
Technological College Ex-Students As- 
sociation, at Lubbock, contains a 
thoughful, straightforward article in its 
January 1961 issue. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy ARE Texas COLLEGES SECOND RATE? 


No official rating of America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions during the past quarter 
century has ever included a single Texas 
college or university, public or private. 

Like magnets, topflight colleges attract in- 
dustries to a State. A large electronic com- 
pany recently planned to build two plants in 
Texas, one in Dallas, one near Austin. After 
studying Texas educational institutions, the 
company decided instead on Southern 
California. 

Last year 28 Texas students won National 
Science Foundation fellowships. Only 11 
chose to complete their studies in Texas. At 
one of Texas’ major institutions, 86 percent 
of the honor graduates went out of State 
for their advanced work. 

Less than 20 percent of those leaving the 
State for graduate education ever return. 

In a survey made only 2 years ago, it was 
found that 65 percent of the top manage- 
ment and researchers in a cross section of 
Texas industry were graduates of out-of- 
State schools. 

In 1958 only 263 persons received doctoral 
degrees in Texas. The same year, California 
produced 883, Massachusetts, 674; Pennsyl- 
vania, 514; and Iowa, 291. 

Harvard and California each have on their 
faculties 41 members of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In all Texas, there are 
just two Academy members who are actively 
teaching—only one of them in -a State 
school. 

Why are the State-supported colleges and 
universities of Texas second-rate? 

“Every (State) budget for 10 years has 
been balanced mainly at the expense of col- 
leges,” says the Texas Businessman. 

“Today we are trying to hold our best staff 
members and acquire promising new ones 
at salaries too far below the national scale,” 
says Texas A. & M.’s Chancellor M. T. Har- 
rington. “A survey of 190 institutions 
throughout the country, comparable in size 
to our Texas colleges and universities, shows 
the average salary for all teaching positions 
in these schools to be 13 percent higher than 
ours. In the area where competition is 
keenest—when we must compete with better 


country, “all salaries for all positions” in the 
northeast, north central and west “average 
$7,114 a year, compared to Texas’ $6,320 a 
year,” points out John W. Newton, member 
of Texas A. & M.’s board of directors. 

“We are attempting to ‘get by’ with an 
educational system made up of colleges and 
universities ranging from ‘mediocre’ to 
‘good.” Few, if any, rate ‘excellent’ and 
none ‘superior’.” This is the opinion of 
the Committee of Governing Boards of Texas 
State Colleges and Universities, representing 
the boards of the State-supported schools 
of Texas. 

What do the State-supported colleges and 
universities of Texas need? More money. 
What for? Better teachers, mainly. 

“Quality in our institutions of higher 
learning depends primarily on the quality of 
teachers which these institutions are able 
to afford,” declares Reagan Houston III, 
member of the Texas Woman’s University 
Board of Regents. “Every institution of 
higher education in the United States will 
be growing as Texas institutions grow and 
will be bidding in a highly competitive mar- 
ket for those teachers and researchers, who, 
by their training and experience, have the 
stamp of quality.” 

And “while there are many fine teachers 
in Texas institutions who, because of per- 
sonal reasons, have no desire to move else- 
where, there are many more who, because 
of equally valid personal reasons, move 
where the opportunities are best,” observed 
A. & M.’s Newton. “A well qualified teacher 
need have no concern over his ability to 
secure a good position. * * * The competence 
of the employees in our businesses depends 
to a great extent upon the salaries we are 
willing to pay. It is the same with educa- 
tional institutions.” 

“At the present time,” Texas Chancellor 
Wilson remarked recently, “capable teachers 
are in short supply. Really superior ones 
have always been a scarce commodity. In 
this highly competitive market for able 
teachers, scholars, and scientists, Texas in- 
stitutions are not in a position to buy the 
best.” 

Says A. & M.’s Chancellor Harrington: “The 
quality of education we are able to offer 
in Texas is suffering from our inability to 
compete in the national market for qualified 
staff members. * * * I am sure we will all 
agree that the teacher is still the principal 
factor in quality in education.” 

“A good faculty attracts good students,” 
notes Charles V. Kidd, Chief, Office of Re- 
search Planning, National Institute of 
Health. “In the intense competition for 
highly trained manpower, any region of the 
country must provide stimulating oppor- 
tunities if it is to retain in the region the 
brains required for economic growth and for 
the enrichment of the cultural life of the 
region.” 

Chancellor Harrington has clearly pointed 
out what all this has to do with the future 
economic and industrial welfare of Texas. 

“Research has become the driving force for 
economic growth in our day. * * * The 
emergency of research * * * has already 
brought some spectacular developments in 
the areas around our leading educational 
institutions. * * * Industries make use of 
special facilities of nearby educational cen- 
ters, use faculty members as consultants. 
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* * * More important, they look to the col- 
leges and universities for a never-ending sup- 
ply of highly educated young men and 
women. 

“Just as certainly as topflight educational 
institutions will attract and stimulate indus- 
trial development today, the lack of quality 
educational facilities will put us out of the 
running. 

“The cold truth of the matter seems to be 
that we are going to pay for a first-rate 
system of higher education in Texas, whether 
we have it or not. The cost of not having 
it—and of losing our opportunities for 
growth—will be at least as great as the cost 
of providing what we really need. 

“Can we afford the quality of higher educa- 
tion we need in Texas? It seems clear to 
me that we cannot afford anything less.” 

A recent publication of the Committee of 
Governing Boards of Texas State Colleges and 
Universities points out that the influx of new 
industries into Texas is slowihg down, that 
few major industries have located in Texas in 
the past 2 years. Why, it asks, “Again and 
again the men trying to bring new industry 
to Texas are told the ‘educational climate’ in 
Texas is not good enough.” 

And what will quality higher education 
cost the people of Texas? 

“Only $1.50 more per Texan next year is 
needed,” says the committee of governing 
boards. “All of us who believe this extra 
cost of quality is a sound investment must 
see to it that other Texans are acquainted 
with the facts—and be willing to play our 
part,” the committee concludes. 

Can we afford this? 

In Chancellor Harrington’s words, “We 
cannot afford anything less.” 

America now allocates about 1.14 percent 
of the national income to all agencies of 
education. Experts estimate that within the 
decade we must increase this to about 1.7 
percent. 

But even then we shall be allocating less 
than the Soviet Union, which is now said to 
earmark annually about 3 percent of its 
gross national product for education. 





The Best Protection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the words of wisdom, particularly in the 
last paragraph, of an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Newark Star Ledger on 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961: 

THE Best PROTECTION 


Arthur Schlesinger, the White House ad- 
viser from Harvard is quoted as saying that 
the welfare state is the best protection 
against communism. 

A welfare state is an arrangement whereby 
the government undertakes to provide for 
the material welfare of its citizens. Com- 
munist governments have similar objectives 
in theory, but they have imposed dictator- 
ship along with their welfare state activi- 
ties. 

From here, it looks as if a welfare state 
could not of itself do much to prevent com- 
munism or dictatorship from .growing up. 

To prevent Communist dictatorship, the 
best protection seems to be the preservation 
of individual rights, perhaps including the 
right not to be taken care of from cradle 
to grave by one’s government, 
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Niagara Falls: Power City of the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF: REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am indeed proud to inform 
my colleagues that Power for Progress 
Week is being observed in the city of 
Niagara Falls and the Niagara frontier 
this week. As a lifelong resident of the 
Niagara frontier, I am thrilled by the 
great opportunities for growth and prog- 
ress that lie ahead when on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1961, the first electricity will 
flow from the first generator of the new 
Niagara power project, and I congratu- 
late the Power Authority of the State of 
New York on one of the magnificient 
achievements of the century. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I would also like to highly com- 
pliment the Niagara Falls Gazette, which 
has served the Niagara Frontier for 106 
years, upon their excellent Power for 
Progress edition of Sunday, February 5, 
1961. There follows an editorial and ar- 
ticle which appeared in the aforemen- 
tioned edition of the Niagara Falls 
Gazette which I feel will be of great in- 
terest to all. Niagara Falls again is the 
Power City of the World: 

The editorial and article follow: 
FiLow or First SPA Power SYMBOLIZES NEW 
PROSPERITY 

The first two generators at the Robert 
Moses Niagara powerplant will “go on the 
line” this week, just 3 years after the start 
of construction of the $720 million Niagara 
power project. 

This is a remarkable achievement and a 
tribute to the skill and energy of the engi- 
neers and workmen who have hued to the 
tight construction schedule set by the State 
power authority. 

Friday, February 10, will be a day long 
remembered in Niagara history. It will 
mark the realization of a dream of more than 





four decades—a dream of making full use of . 


the potential of the river as a source of 
power. It also will mark the rebirth of 
Niagara Falls as the Power City of the World. 

It will be a day for congratulating our 
builders, for entertaining our guests and for 
being grateful for the blessings so abun- 
dantly bestowed upon us. It alse will be a 
time for weighing our triumphs against the 
challenges that confront us. 

The new generators will start spinning at 
a time of some economic trouble in Niagara 
Falls and vicinity. Unemployment has 
reached disturbing levels, industrial produc- 
tion is at a low point. The pattern of in- 
dustrial development is changing. 

The vast reservoir of electrical energy now 
being developed at Niagara Falls should be 
an invaluable help in our efforts to win the 
economic battle. We will be in a uniquely 
favorable position in a nation and a world 
that can’t develop sources of energy fast 
enough to meet the demand. It is estimated 
that the production of electric energy in this 
country alone will have to be expanded 10 
times in the next 40 years. 

This is a time when Niagarans might well 
translate the advice of President Kennedy 
into local terms, “Don’t ask what Niagara can 
do for you, ask what can you do for Niagara.” 

Today, the Niagara Falls Gazette pub- 
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lishes the largest edition in its history, 
including 98 pages devoted to the power de- 
velopment. It tells the story of a great 
dar-am come true and points to the promises 
of the future, in which our richly endowed 
community will face exciting challenges as 
we march to new heights of progress and 
prosperity. 
NEw NIAGARA DEVELOPMENT LINKS POWER 
WitTH BEAUTY 


Beauty and power became the marks of 
Niagara’s destiny when Nature molded her 
topography. 

The river, dropping 326 feet in 34 miles, 
drains 202,500 cubic feet of water every 
second from four Great Lakes which cradle 
@ 263,440-square-mile watershed, 

Half the river’s drop is perpendicular— 
where foaming water tumbles over a rocky 
crest to form Niagara Falls. 

Here, framed by a rainbow and bathed in 
mist, is a scene of beauty so rare that it de- 
fies description. The concept of power in- 
herent in the plunging water has moved 
strong men to bow in worship before the 
cataract. For ages this was the fulfiliment 
of Nature’s promise. 

But erosion of the precipice threatened 
destruction of both beauty and power. Two 
nations, on either side of the river, entered 
into solemn pact to end the threat. 

Now, under American-Canadian action au- 
thorized by the Niagara Treaty of 1950, re- 
medial works control the flow of water and 
guarantee the preservation of the falls’ 
beauty. ‘ 

The Niagara power project, product of the 
same agreement, is the other half of the 
modern design—to harness for man’s fullest 
use the river’s whole potential for hydro- 
electric power. 

By authority of Congress and under license 
of the Federal Power Commission, the Power 
Authority of the State of New York is, bulld- 
ing this great facility at an estimated cost 
of $720 million. It will have a maximum 
installed capacity of 2,190,000 kilowatts, an 
annual energy output of 13 billion kilowatt- 
hours. It will be linked with the new 
1,824,000-kilowatt St. Lawrence development 
to give New York State an abundance of 
power far beyond any area in the world. 

The Niagara power project will reach an 
exciting climax this week. On Friday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1961—3 years to the day from the 
start of construction—first electricity will 
flow from the first generator. The momen- 
tous occasion, marking a triumph of Amer- 
ican engineering skill and ingenuity, will be 
observed with fitting ceremony. Subse- 
quently, other generators will be put into 
operation at regular intervals as the vast 
project is rushed to completion. 

This is the story that is related in today’s 
special edition of the Niagara Falls Gazette. 
It is a big, long, exciting story with many 
chapters and many characters. Even as it 
tells of past triumphs, it opens up new 
horizons of promised prosperity and well- 
being. 

The Niagara community stands at 2 
doorway of a great and glorious fu 
“Power for Progress” is the frontier’s new 
promise. 





The Missile Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “So Now There Isn’t Any Mis- 
sile Gap,” published in the Hartford 
‘Courant of February 8, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

So Now THERE Isn’t ANY MissILE GAP 


If any charge beat about the Eisenhower 
administration in its last years it was that 
there loomed ahead a missile gap. The Pres- 
ident was pictured as bemused with golf 
and a balanced budget, while SAC became 
obsolescent and not enough missiles to re- 
place it were being rushed into production. 
Inevitably this charge figured in last fall’s 
campaign. As the then candidate Kennedy 
put in in one of the TV debates with Vice 
President Nixon: “They (the Russians) made 
a breakthrough in missiles, and by 1961- 
2-3 they will be outnumbering us in mis- 
siles.” 

Well, less than 3 weeks after inaugura- 
tion the Kennedy administration seems to 
have accomplished a remarkable - transfor- 
mation. For now we hear that there isn’t 
any missile gap at all. Naturally this was 
not accomplished by a miracle of produc- 
tion on the part of the new administration, 
despite its remarkable and welcome energy. 
Nor was it one of the recent successes with 
space research like the flight of Ham the 
chimpanzee, nor a purely military achieve- 
ment like the successful firing of the solid- 
fuel Minuteman. It was just a change of 
opinion. President Kennedy ordered that the 
Pentagon make a speedy resurvey of the na- 
tional defense. And now, while the conclu- 
sion is tentative and there is still doubt as 
to the future (which was of course the chief 
issue all the time) the word from the new 
top Pentegon command is that the United 
States 4nd Russia have equal missile 
strength. The Russians, apparently, had 
fewer missiles stockpiled than we feared. 

This is of course only a modest change, 
and one that both further examination 
and future developments may invalidate. 
Nevertheless it is in sharp contrast to the 
refrain of recent years. Let us not forget 
that even nonpolitical, no-ax-to-grind 
organizations like the National Planning As- 
sociation endlessly repeated things like this: 
“There is the very real possibility that * * * 
the Soviet bloc will within a few years have 
a decisive military advantage over the 
United States and its Allies” (Decem- 
ber 29, 1958). As for political judgments, 
characteristic was the remark of Senator 
Sruart SymMrncTon, himself then a candi- 
date for the Presidency, who on February 19, 

,1960, told the Senate that the executive 
branch “does not have the right to give 
information in secret to Congress which 
shows the missile gap is widening in favor 
of the Soviets and at the same time inform 
the public that the gap is narrowing.” And 
of course everybody and his brother, includ- 
ing the Courant’s columnist, Joseph Alsop, 
echoed the same theme. 

Even though the new Pentagon estimate 
is tentative, qualified, and subject to revi- 
sion as regards the future, it is nevertheless 
reassuring. It also goes to show how criti- 
cal issues miraculously become less critical 
once the election is over. Finally, let us 
note that in his own final state of the 
Union message on January 12, President 
Eisenhower had this to say: “The bomber 
gap of several years ago was always a fic- 
tion, and the missile gap shows every sign 
of being the same.” Perhaps now that even 
his successor agrees with him, the ex-Presi- 
dent permits himself a smile or two as he 
whangs that ball around the course. 
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Are Our Superhighways Obsolete? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 16 of this year, I introduced a 
resolution (H. Res. 111) to authorize the 
formation of a Select Committee To 
Study the Interstate Highway System. 
This resolution is now pending before 
committee. I share a hope with several 
of my colleagues that action will be taken 
to approve this resolution. 

An article in the February 5 issue of 
the Family Weekly by Donald MacDon- 
ald, “Are Our Superhighways Obso- 
lete?” appears to be further evidence 
that we need a permanent investigating 
committee with qualified people looking 
into all aspects of our Federal-aid high- 
way system and making sure that the 
taxpayer and especially the auto owner— 
who pays most of these taxes—is getting 
his money’s worth. This committee 
would have access to all of the most up- 
to-date information and studies on con- 
struction, safety technology and other 
areas dealing with this great network 
of highways. I am certain that the 
benefits from such a committee are self- 
evident. 

Because of the question raised in this 
article by Donald MacDonald, I hasten 
to bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and under leave to extend my 
remarks, ask that it appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp: 

ARE Our SUPERHIGHWAYS OBSOLETE? 
(By Donald MacDonald) 

Pack up the car and head for anywhere. 
Chances are your route soon will take you 
onto a smooth, new, four-lane divided 
highway. 

Distance melts as you bypass towns, duck 
under intersecting roads, and flash by slower 
traffic. Everyone relaxes. Most of the little 
emergencies, once-part of every trip by car, 
never happen. There are no stop lights, no 
sharp curves, no steep hills. No one can 
blunder out of a driveway and into your 
path. 

Problems were engineered out of this road, 
for it is one stretch of the more than 10,000 
miles already completed in our projected 
41,000-mile National Interstate Highway 
System. Not a bad record for only 414 years, 
especially so when you add another 14,500 
miles currently under construction and still 
another 11,500 miles surveyed and designed. 
Almost every city, large or small, will be 
affected by this network in some way. 
These statistics make some experts proud, 


others angry. 

“In the past few years we have shown 
the American public that highways can be 
built which will handle our rising traffic 
problem,” says Bertram D. Tallamy, Federal 
highway administrator. “The new high- 
ways have stimulated industry, business, 
housing, and recreation, and have raised 
land values. New industrial parks, new 
shopping centers, new housing develop- 
ments, and revitalized central cities are an- 
other plus for the program in an expanding 
economy.” 
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“Not so, say other highway authorities; we 
are strangling ourselves in concrete and 
asphalt ribbons, they point out. A report 
by the National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences claims that the 
Nation’s transport system ‘is in a mess. Its 
conclusion: “The transportation system has 
grown up so haphazardly, often without full 
realization of its economic, social, and cul- 
tural impact, that it is in need of almost 
total review.” 

Who is right? Are we spending hundreds 
of millions of tax dollars for highways that 
are as obsolete as the horse and carriage? 
Or are we building byways that will last 
as long as the roads of Rome? 

Those who take the negative view cite 
Los Angeles County as an example of our 
highway strangulation. This area has by far 
the biggest and most highly developed free- 
way system of any area in the country. Yet 
last November when a strike of bus and 
trolley mechanics turned 400,000 additional 
motorists loose—a number smaller than the 
projected population growth in the next 5 
years—the system collapsed. “The traffic 
jam was so monstrous,” said an observer, 
“that if one mvre car had arrived, we would 
have had to pave over the stalled autos and 
start all over again.” 

The National Research Council points out 
that the highway problem is not just a 
matter of private automobiles, but affects 
all means of transportation. Urban bus 
service is mushrooming while commuting 
rail lines are dying on their steel vines: 
freight carrying is shifting from boxcar to 
semitrailer and truck. 

What does the Council suggest? Here are 
some major recommendations: 

Use of more pipelines and belt conveyors 
to move bulk freight. 

Automatic and crewless trains and sub- 
ways. 

Developing to a practical reality the high- 
speed monorail train. 

Automatically controlled highway ve- 
hicles. 

Automobiles that ride on a cushion of air 
over both paved and unpaved roads, rough 
terrain, and water. 

These devices already exist, but actual 
production is slowed by staggering financial 
problems, resistance to automation, and the 
fact that transportation policies at the Fed- 
eral level are divided among 30 agencies. 

Obviously, highway-using citizens won't 
benefit much in the next decade or so from 
any of these egghead proposals. And by 
then, highways being built today will handle 
a third again as many cars and trucks as the 
72 million now in use. 

Among the authorities who believe we are 
headed in the right direction in our high- 
way-building program is John C. Mackie, 
Michigan highway commissioner. Mackie 
has a warehouse full of statistics and an elcc- 
tronic computer to sort them out. He con- 
cludes: 

“The highways we are building now for 
the National Interstate Highway System will 
never be obsolete, and we have projected 
traffic volume into the 1980's, based on a 
comprehensive study of land-use patterns 
and population growth.” 

These highways, which Mackie and other 
experts believe will carry mobile America for 
years to come, call for a 300-foot-wide right- 
of-way. This leaves plenty of room for four 
12-foot-wide traffic lanes in each direction, 
the optimum number for safety and speed. 
These lanes can handle 1,500 vehicles an 
hour compared with less than 400 on the old 
two-lane roads. 

Safety records bear out the efficiency of 
our present system. There has been a 70- 
percent reduction in accidents on these 
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highways, along with decreased travel time 
and easier driving conditions. Police records 
indicate that 10 lives will be saved annually 
for each 100 miles of superhighway in serv- 
ice—which means 1,000 motorists will miss 
a date with death this year alone. 

The new highways have been designed to 
build community business, too—in both big 


, and small communities. Unlike some older 


toll roads, the Interstate System is not de- 
signed to go straight from one major city to 
another. Instead, the routings serve as many 
cities as possible—certainly each one with a 
population of 100,000 or more. 

Experience has shown that an area’s econ- 
omy grows in direct proportion to its acces- 
sibility. This is the first consideration of an 
industry looking for a new home or expan- 
sion. As industry develops along the high- 
way, new population is attracted. These peo- 
ple become customers for housing develop- 
ments, and with that come the shopping and 
recreational centers. Over a period of time, 
relatively small cities should be stimulated 
in growth by the service provided by super- 
highways. 

It’s hard to deny that our current highway 
program is geared for the future. Yet it 
would be unfair not to consider what are 
bound to be problems someday. The time 
eventually will come when we probably will 
have to do more than just build highways; 
we may have to automate them for freer flow 
of traffic and safety. How? 

The simplest device, available now but as 
yet unused, is a low-frequency radio warn- 
ing device. Haven’t you sometimes passed a 
truck on a freeway just as it obscured the 
exit sign you were looking for? This gadget 
is for you. 

Transmitters located along the roadside 
would broadcast a taped message receivable 
on a slightly altered car radio. If your radio 
‘Was on, the message would be superimposed 
over the regular broadcast, regardless of sta- 
tion. If it were turned off, the message would 
automatically come in anyway. The device 
could warn of countless highway dangers 
that lay ahead, whether of temporary or 
permanent nature. Cost would be relatively 
nominal for both car owner and highway de- 
partment. 

More forward looking is research into sim- 
plified car controls, which lead, in turn, to 
a car that could be controlled automatically 
from. periodically spaced centers, much as 
military missiles are now. 

We already have prototype vehicles that 
can be driven easily without benefit of steer- 
ing wheel, brake, or gas pedal. The driver 
uses only a single, airplanelike control. 
Forward presure accelerates the car; pulling 
back the control brakes it; and movement to 
either side steers it. Test personnel says that 
15 minutes’ experience makes an expert of 
the average driver. The control, however, is 
still compliacted and bulky. 

Other devices in the prototype stage in- 
clude a signal wire imbedded on either side 
of a highway that would actuate a light or 
buzzer in the car to warn you if you strayed 
off course, and radar-actuated braking de- 
vices that would take over if you approached 
an obstruction. One trouble with the latter 
is that so far, when approaching a curve, it 
cannot distinguish between a harmless sta- 
tionary metallic obstruction on the side of 
the road and a stalled car actually on the 
highway. 

State highway officials are watching the 
progress of these devices, but they are under- 
standably reluctant at this stage to commit 
public funds to experimentation. Even the 
practical radio warning device still requires 
an expenditure by each car owner—some- 
thing, in the view of the officials, that should 
not be forced. Therefore, they are unwilling 
to equip new highways with the necessary 
imbedded wiring. 

Actually, most officials feel our present 
course in highway construction is adequate, 
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except in and around major cities. In these 
cases, they feel the answer is more highways, 
with States and cities bearing a greater share 
in paying for the limited-access mileage used 
mostly by local taxpayers. 

Next time you find yourself wheeling down 
one of our superhighways, play the role of 
expert yourself. More than likely you'll 
agree that our highway system won’t be out 
of date for a long time. Meanwhile, like any 
expert, you'll find yourself thinking of ways 
to improve it. 





To Catch Up With Russia We’d Have To 


Go Into Reverse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral months some people have spent a 
great deal of time downgrading the 
United States for some reason or other. 
I include in my remarks an editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1961, which I wish everyone 
in the country would read: 

To CatcH Up WiTH Russia We'd Have To 
Go INTO REVERSE 


Politicos and commentators never tire of 
telling us that we have lost to Russia the 
lead in the production of some item or other 
that Americans consider important. 

It is, of course, smart to remain alert to 
the possibility that an unfriendly power as 
mighty as Russia might so far outstrip us 
in vital areas that we would be unable to 
withstand any military or economic on- 
slaught. But it is also smart to keep the 
matter in perspective and not don the sack- 
cloth and ashes every time Russia overtakes 
us, or says she has overtaken us, in some. 
relatively unimportant field. 

Bryce N. Harlow, a deputy assistant to 
former President Eisenhower, has taken a 
novel look at this second-to-Russia business. 
In a little-publicized speech at Chandler, 
Ariz., earlier this year, he put a reverse 
twist on it. To catch up with the Soviet 
Union of today, Mr. Harlow pointed out, 
the United States would have to abandon 
three-fifths of its steel capacity and two- 
thirds of its petroleum capacity. Two out 
of every three of our hydroelectric plants 
would have to be scrapped. We'd have to 
get along with only about one-tenth of our 


present volume of natural gas and do with-- 


out 95 percent of our electric-motor output. 

“Don’t Get Around Much Any More” 
would become our national theme song, for 
in order to equalize our transportation 
facilities with those of Russia, we should 
rip up 14 of every 15 miles of our paved 
highways and 2 of every 3 miles of main- 
line railroad track, sink 8 of every 9 of 
our oceangoing ships and junk 19 of every 20 
of our cars and trucks. 

The American standard of living would 
have to be slashed by three-fourths, claims 
Mr. Harlow. This means, among other 
things, a whopping cut in your weekly pay- 
check and the transfer of 60 million Ameri- 
cans to work on the farm. It means de- 
stroying 40 million of the Nation's television 
sets, ripping out 9 of every 10 telephones 
and tearing down 7 of every 10 houses that 
now stand. It means, in short, that Ameri- 
can business and homelife must revert to 
its status of at least half a century ago. 
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In catching up with the Soviet on the 
military front, Mr. Harlow notes, we must 
assume and accept all sorts of gaps—in 
heavy bombers, medium bombers, nuclear 
submarines, oversea bases and allies. And 
“We would see hostile troops maneuvering 
in Canada and Mexico; hostile airbases 
humming in Canada, Mexico, and Puerto 
Rico; hostile missiles poised in Canada and 
Mexico; hostile missile submarines menac- 
ingly gliding off New York and Los Angeles; 
hostile aircraft carriers prowling the Carib- 
bean, all armed with nuclear explosives of 
paralyzing power. Finally, we’d have an 
added discomfort—we’d know that the folks 
in Florida, Texas, and California wished the 
rest of us were dead and could hardly wait 
to prove it.” 





As for Me, Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Tornado Flashes, which 
is a publication of the Union City, Tenn., 
High School Journalism Club, an article 
by Miss Gina Blanton, who is a student 
at the Union City High School, which 
I think is a very outstanding article. It 
shows that young people still in high 
school are certainly interested in the 
Democratic Party. I believe that this 
article will certainly be of interest to the 
membership of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

As ror Mz, KENNEDY 
(By Gina Blanton) 

We, the youth of the Nation, have been 
living in the cold war ever since we started 
to school. Ever since the first years of ele- 
mentary school we have known only a Re- 
publican President. During that time the 
Communist real and our own free world have 
had time to grow into a total world crisis, 
which is now in the acute stage. Daily head- 
lines tell that this struggle to preserve our 
freedom and world peace is not going well 
for us at all. Our losing this battle reflects 
the ideas of the Republican administration. 
He has not taken the vital measures needed 
to keep our freedom and world peace. 

We are in the position of a championship 
basketball team playing under the orders 
of “take it easy.” We, according to the coach, 
have nothing to worry about. We are play- 
ing against a team, however, whose fighting 
spirit has, until now, been underestimated. 
In 1945, America thought she had the only 
A-bomb in the world; in 1949, however, in 
the frozen wastelands of Siberia, Russia un- 
leashed their answer to America’s supremacy 
over the atoms. No longer are we, the Ameri- 
cans, on the undisputed championship team. 
The Russians’ underestimated fighting spirit 
has caused them to excel in the field of space 
as well. 

The man who has been nominated by the 
Democratic Party to lead our country is John 
F. Kennedy. He is at present Senator from 
Massachusetts and one of the youngest na- 
tionally known leaders of his party. He 
studied at the London School of Econom- 
ics and later enrolled at Harvard College, 
graduating in 1940 with very high scholastic 
marks. Since then 18 colleges and univer- 
sities have conferred on him the honorary 
doctor of laws degree. : 

While recovering from an operation to re- 
pair a spinal injury received in action in the 
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Navy, he wrote “Profiles of Courage,” which 
won for him the Pulitzer Prize. Kennedy de- 
cided that the lure of politics was too great, 
and so in 1946 he decided to run for Congress. 
He won three successive terms in the House, 
and then went on to capture the Senate seat 
of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge in 1952 (who may 
well be in for defeat this November on the 
Republican ticket). 

Senator Kennedy is not satisfied with the 
present rate of growth. He says that we are 
living off our “fat” which will be dangerous 
if we sit back and forget about it. We area 
strong country, but we could be much 
stronger. If we sit back and live off our “fat” 
for another 4 years, we haven’t got a chance; 


but if we elect Senator John Kennedy to the 


presidential seat, I believe that the United 
States will go forward. 





Spectacular Louisiana Mardi Gras Ball 
Here Next Saturday Night—Inaugu- 
rated in 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it was back 
in 1946 during the Mardi Gras season 
that the Louisianians in Washington 
who were thinking about the carnival in 
New Orleans and wishing they could be 
there decided to do the next best thing— 
bring Mardi Gras to the National Capi- 
tal. About 200 of their number gathered 
in the Congressional Room of the then 
new Statler Hotel and inaugurated what 
has become a leading social event of 
Washington, bringing national and in- 
ternational publicity for Louisiana—the 
famed Mardi Gras ball. 

The attendance in 1946 will have 
grown to a turnaway throng of 1,500 
when the 1961 ball is staged next Sattr- 
day night, February 11, in Sheraton Hall 
of the Sheraton Park Hotel. So colorful, 
spectacular, and outstanding has this 
occasion become that a great number of 
calls for tickets must be turned down 
each year because of the increasing 
demand. 

The Mardi Gras ball presents queens 
of Louisiana’s festivals, 26 of whom will 
participate this year, together with 12 
maids: Midshipmen from the US. Naval 
Academy will serve as their escorts. 

Each year, honors are paid to a major 
Louisiana industry and Saturday night’s 
observance will stress the very impor- 
tant role of oil and gas in the State’s 
progress. Past Mardi Gras balls have 
saluted sugar, rice, forestry, waterways, 
sweetpotato, and other resources. 

Ruling over this year’s ball will be 
G. M. “Jake” Anderson, of Shreveport, 
La., petroleum executive, and Miss Rita 
Katherine Long, daughter of Senator 
and Mrs. Russell B. Long and a junior 
at University High School in Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The queen will be presented to her 
king by the Ambassador to the United 
States from France, M. Herve Alphand. 
The list of other notables who are to 
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attend will be headed by Vice President 
and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson and will 
include members of the Cabinet, Senate, 
House of Representatives, Armed Forces, 
and other dignitaries from Washington 
and from Louisiana. 

As queen, Miss Long will have as her 
maids, the Misses Jan Adcock, Monroe, 
La.; Mary Elizabeth Allen, Lafayette, 
La.; Helen Anne Bienvenu, St. Martin- 
ville, La.; Dianne DeFranceaux, Wash- 
ington; Annette Ducote, Cottonport, La.; 
Arna Victory Fernandez, Washington; 
Jean Marie Gremillion, Abbeville, La.; 
Sandra Hartke, Indiana; Linda Elaine 
King, Washington; Sandra Newman, 
Washington; Frances Voorhies, St. 
Martinville; Sandra Weaver, Jonesville, 
La. 

Members of the King’s Committee are 
N. H. Wheless, Jr., Shreveport; Joe T. 
Dickerson, Washington; Harold F. 
Moses, New Orleans; W. E. Wilson, 
Shreveport; Harold Skinner, Houston, 
Tex.; Roy Sessums, New Orleans; Sims 
Regard, Baton Rouge; L. T. Vice, Wash- 
ington; Keith Pyburn, Shreveport; John 
Sprague, Washington; McVea Oliver, 
Monroe. 

The Louisiana festival queens who will 
be presented at the ball and the festivals 
they represent: 

Miss Claudia Adams of Bogalusa, 
queen of Roses, Rose Festival, Bogalusa. 

Miss Shirline Ardoin of Kaplan, queen 
of Vermilion Fair and Livestock Show, 
Kaplan. 

Miss Jacquelin Bland of Mansfield, 
queen of Louisiana State Future Farm- 
ers of America, Baton Rouge. 

Miss Leona Boudreaux of Jefferson 
Island, queen of Delcambre Fishing 
Industry, Delcambre. 

Miss Jay Browning, queen of Louisiana 
Gulf Coast Oil Exposition, Lafayette. 

Miss Celia Chachere of Lafayette, 
queen of Southwest Louisiana Mardi 
Gras, Lafayette. 

Miss Suzanne Doty of Marksville, 
queen of Louisiana Livestock and Pas- 
ture Festival, Marksville. 

Miss Virginia Flick of New Orleans, 
queen of News Orleans Floral Trail. 

Miss Marva Glover, queen of Holiday 
in Dixie, Shreveport. 

Miss Emmaline Hebert of Breaux 
Bridge, queen of Crawfish Festival, 
Breaux Bridge. 

Miss Patricia Henry of Morgan City, 
queen of Louisiana Shrimp Festival, 
Morgan City. 

Miss Debbie Ann LaBove of Sweet 
Lake, queen of Fur and Wildlife Festival, 
Cameron. 

Miss Pat Landry of Belle Chasse, queen 
of Orange Festival, Buras. 

Miss Lyndal Larson of New Iberia, 
queen of Louisiana Sugar Cane Festival, 
New Iberia. 

Miss Sandra McElwee of Haynesville, 
queen of the Louisiana Farm Bureau 
Federation, Baton Rouge. 

Miss Virginia O’Brien of St. Martin- 
ville, queen of the International Rice 
Festival, Crowley. 

Miss Lynda Pote of Shreveport, queen 
of North Louisiana Delta Festival. 

Miss Elaine Perron of Abbeville, queen 
of Louisiana Dairy Festival and Fair, 
Abbeville. 
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Miss Frances Richardson, queen of 
Louisiana Paper Festival, Bogalusa. 

Miss Billie Sue Riordan of Bernice, 
queen of Louisiana Peach Festival, 
Ruston. 

Miss Ann Robert, queen of Ozone Ca- 
mellia Association, Slidell. 

Miss Jerri Roberts of Joyce, queen of, 
Louisiana Forest Festival, Winnfield. 

Miss Eathel Ann Seal, queen, Sweet- 
heart of American Legion, Bogalusa. 

Miss Brenda Rita Thibodeaux of 
Church Point, queen of Louisiana 
Yambilee Festival, Opelousas. 

Miss Mittie Sue Ticac of Maringouin, 
queen of Louisiana Market Poultry 
Show, Alexandria. 

Miss Anne Waites of Delhi, queen of 
Cotton Festival, Ville Platte. 

The festival queens, accompanied by 
other Louisianians, arrived by plane to- 
day for a busy round of events climaxed 
by the ball Saturday night. Friday 
morning there will be a sightseeing tour 
and a visit to the White House where 
they will be photographed with the Pres- 
ident and a presentation of Louisiana 
camellias will be made to the First Lady. 
A luncheon in the Old Supreme Court 
Building in the Capitol, as guests of the 
Louisiana Congressional Delegation, will 
follow and there will be a dinner dance 
in the Blue Room of the Shoreham Hotel 
Friday night for the queens, maids, and 
their escorts. Also scheduled for Friday 
night is the King’s Hour when his maj- 
esty of the 1961 Mardi Gras Ball will 
greet his loyal subjects during a recep- 
tion from 6:15 to 7:45 in the Burgundy 
Room of the Sheraton Park. 

I have the honor of serving as this 
year’s chairman of the ball. President 
Felix M. (Dan) Broussard of the Louisi- 
ana State Society of Washington is again 
in general charge of arrangements. 

The ball, highlighted as usual by the 
Krewe of Louisianians, will present a 
romantic chapter out of Louisiana’s past 
with its theme, “Jean Lafitte, the Pirate.” 
In keeping with the theme, the 100- 
member Krewe will be garbed in the 
swashbuckling attire of the buccaneers 
of yesteryear and will parade before 
backgrounds duplicating some of the 
famous settings of old New Orleans. 

Featured in the pageant will be the 
authentic Dixeland jazz music of the 
Dukes of Dixeland, natives of New 
Orleans. 

Louisianians from the Third District, 
which I have the privilege of represent- 
ing in Congress, who are already in 
Washington or due to arrive here for the 
ball and other events include: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nehrbass, 
Lafayette; Mr. and Mrs. Drew Cornell, 
Lafayette; Ed Kyle, Morgan City; Mr. 
and Mrs. Pete Guarisco, Morgan City; 
Chief Justice John B. Fournet of the 
Louisiana State Supreme Court and Mrs. 
Fournet; Miss Eugenie Voorhies, St. 
Martinville; Miss Sylvia Louise Bien- 
venu, St. Martinville; Miss Judy Cole- 
man, St. Martinville; State Senator and 
Mrs. A. O. Rappelet, Galliano; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. T. Kief, Galliano; Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent Lopresto, Houma;-Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Chachere, Lafayette; Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin W. O’Brien, St. Martinville; Mrs. 
Jeff Bienvenu, St. Martinville. 
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President Kennedy Applauded for Re- 
scinding Ban on Military Dependents 
Overseas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is to be applauded for re- 
scinding the Executive order of former 
President Eisenhower which would have 
prevented dependents of military per- 
sonnel from accompanying them to over- 
sea assignments. 

President Eisenhower’s motive in issu- 
ing the order was to help stem the out- 
flow of American gold reserves but the 
effect would have been extremely harsh 
on the wives and children of servicemen. 
The first announcement of the Presi- 
dential order sent the morale of military 
families tumbling downward. 

I received many complaints from my 
constituents who had husbands, fathers 
and sons serving in the Armed Forces of 
our Nation. So I asked President Ken- 
nedy to reconsider the order in view of 
the damage it would cause through the 
lowering of morale because of split fam- 
ilies. I am most pleased that he has re- 
scinded the order and that he feels this 
country can meet the gold outflow prob- 
lem by other means, including the volun- 
tary restraint of military families over- 
seas to spend less on unessential items. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks a news story from the Springfield, 
Mass., Daily News of February 6, relating 
the feelings of relief expresed by West- 
over Air Force Base families on hearing 
the news of President Kennedy’s action. 
AFB Wives GRATEFUL TO PRESIDENT—REVER- 

SAL OF ORDER To BRING DEPENDENTS HOME 

Boosts MORALE 

WesToverR AtR Force Base.—The recent 
reversal by President Kennedy of the Presi- 
dential order denying service families the 
right to accompany the head of the house- 
hold on assignment overseas was greeted 
with thanksgiving by Westover’s dependents. 

As one wife put it, “You really can’t un- 
derstand the strength of feeling on this 
problem unless you are one of us.” 

“Our families,” she continued, “are exactly 
similar to civilian families except for one 
great difference. That difference comes from 
knowing that sooner or later we face sudden 
change in surroundings: We are here, then, 
within days, we are thousands of miles 
away.” 

That difference, made vividly dramatic by 
President Eisenhower’s order some months 
ago, had shaken servicemen morale to the 
foundation. President Kennedy, in ordering 
the reversal, pointed that he was strongly 
urged to do so by his Chiefs of Staff, con- 
cerned with holding their expensively trained 
personnel in the service. 

The severe criticisms of both the former 
Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
and Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, were echoed in three news columns 
where the bitter opinions of a group of 
Westover wives were expressed. 

Many at that time, concerned with the 
welfare of their family life, said they would 
do what they could to convince their hus- 
bands to leave the service. 
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All that is now changed. “We'd thought 
about it a lot,” said one wife yesterday, 
“and were convinced that a move out of 
service life was necessary. But the reaction 
to the new order is heart warming. Our 
spirits have shot sky high.” . 

Said another wife, “It’s about time some 
one realized what it means to dedicate your 
life to unexpected alerts, inadequate pay, 
slow rank and constant tension,” said a seri- 
ous minded Westover wife. “Then when 
you make yourself content with the ups and 
downs and someone threatens to break your 
home from its very foundations through 
maybe years of separation, then you’re 
through.” “But now we're willing to go on 
because we know our role is appreciated.” 

It is clear, from the cross section of opin- 
ions expressed, that the variety of reasons 
given for President Eisenhower’s order are 
things distant from service families. Poli- 
tics, the gold drain, the others reach out, 
but do not quite touch the dependents. 

What did, and does, is the reality of hav- 
ing a husband suddenly get orders carrying 
assignment to far off land with the inevit- 
able years of separation; living on divided 
pay that is barely adequate as is; loneli- 
ness; and bringing up children without the 
everyday guidance of the father. 

“Sure we raised a ruckus and wrote Con- 
gressmen and telegraphed the Pentagon. 
What did they think we would do?” 
smiled one happy young mother. “He 
(Kennedy) has two young children. He is 
young enough to know what this problem 
means to us. He has it himself. He’s on 
our side; and if Tom (her husband) is will- 
ing, I’m willing to stay with our Air Force. 
But it ought to be allowed to stay on our 
side.” 





The Need To Strengthen American 
Broadcasting Programs Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
days, when publicity and propaganda 
have become major tools in the world 
struggle over man’s mind, it is most im- 
portant that our communications with 
other nations be effectively and vigor- 
ously handled. 

I am shocked that while we have some 
4,259 operating radio stations in this 
country and also some 581 television sta- 
tions in the United States, our com- 
munications abroad are quite limited. 
The overall American oversea broadcasts 
total only some 565 hours weekly. The 
Communists are much ahead of us, with 
a total of some 3,000 broadcasting hours 
per week. Can we afford to be behind 
in this battle of information? 


Especially discouraging is the limited 
scope of our broadcasts to our immediate 
neighbors in South America. This coun- 
try, according to a recent report, broad- 
casts directly only 3114 hours a week to 
Latin America. Less than half of these 
programs are in Spanish. None are in 
Portuguese, which is the language 
spoken in Brazil. The Communist 
world, by contrast, beams 174 hours of 
programs to Latin America each week. 
Moscow alone beams 2414 hours in Span- 
ish to South America, 14 hours to Cen- 
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tral America, Mexico, and the Caribbean 
area, and an additional 17% hours to 
Brazil in Portuguese. 

Consequently, we are failing to inform 
the people of Latin America of what we 
stand for—of what we believe in—and 
what our true feelings toward them are. 
We have recently broken diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba. Now that we do not 
have official American representatives 
in Cuba, it is doubly important to 
counter Castro’s propaganda and to talk 
directly to the Cuban people. Yet, little 
is done, according to reports, to take ad- 
vantage of one of the major means that 
we have in order to reach the Cubans— 
radio broadcasting. The Voice of Amer- 
ica, I am informed, has no direct special 
broadcasts to the Cuban people. This 
state of affairs forces me to ask some 
very important questions: “Are we miss- 
ing a bet? Is our story being told to 
enough people? Is our voice being lost 
amidst the Communist propaganda?” 

I have long said that with the great 
experience and talents that we have dis- 
played in our own domestic commercial 
radio, television and other mass media— 
we should be able to do much better 
abroad. I am delighted, therefore, to 
hear that Mr. Edward R. Murrow may be 
appointed Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. I believe that the great 
ability of Mr. Murrow, displayed in a 
long tradition of fine domestic radio and 
television programs, should be of great 
benefit to the Government information 
program overseas. 

It is imperative that we reevaluate the 
American information programs over- 
seas. We certainly need more vigor in 
our information programs. I hope that 
this subject will be given early consid- 
eration not only by the U.S. Information 
Agency, but also by the other appro- 
priate Government agencies—so that an 
early effort will be made to meet this 
challenge. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an editorial on this same subject. 
I should now like to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, a copy. of this 
editorial, as well as a letter from Mr. 
Washburn to me and a letter he wrote 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPHREY]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Our FEEBLE VOICE TO CUBA 

By breaking diplomatic relations with 
Cuba, this country lost important channels 
of communication and information. It be- 
comes harder to counter Castro’s propaganda. 

Yet little is being done to take advantage 
of one means there is to reach the Cubans— 
radio broadcasting. The Voice of America, 
reports the Associated Press, has no plans 
for either special broadcasts to the Cuban 
people or an increase in present broadcasts. 

This country now broadcasts directly 
31% hours a week to Latin America. Less 
than half of the programs are in Spanish 
and none are in Portuguese, which is spoken 
in Brazil. The Voice also tapes some pro- 
grams in Washington and flies them to vari- 
ous parts of Latin America for use on local 
stations. 

By contrast the Communist world beams 
174 hours of programs to Latin America each 
week. Moscow alone sends 24% hours in 
Spanish to South America and 14 hours to 
Central America, Mexico and the Caribbean 
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area, plus 1744 hours to Brazil in Portuguese. 

Worldwide, the U.S, Information Agency 
reports, American broadcasts abroad have in- 
creased 250 percent in the last 12 years— 
reaching 565 hours a week in 36 languages. 
But compare that with the job the Commu- 
nist propagandists are doing. In that same 
period they have increased propaganda 
broadcasts 500 percent to a present total of 
almost 3,000 hours a week. 

Are we missing a bet? Is our story being 
told in enough detail to enough people? Is 
our voice being lost amidst the Communist 
propaganda? These are important questions 
for Congress and the new administration. 





U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, February 9, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: With reference to your 
press release today on Voice of America 
broadcasting—per my letter to Senator 
Humpsrey (attached), the actual gap, if it 
exists, is not nearly so great as some of the 
figures might seem to indicate. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ABBOTT WASHBURN, 
Acting Director. 
JaNvuarY 24, 1961. 
Hon. Hubert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Husert: I have noted your remarks 
in the ConGrEessionaL Recorp on January 9 
and want to express the Agency’s apprecia- 
tion of your continued efforts to develop 
support for an increasingly effective oversea 
information program. 

The Associated Press item which you cited 
was, for the most part, factual in comparing 
Voice of America shortwave programs to 
Latin America with those of Communist 
countries. However, some very important 
considerations which place these figures in 
true perspective were submerged in the story, 
if not overlooked, and I feel sure that you 
will want to know of them. 

In terms of shortwave broadcast time, the 
Communists clearly outstrip us; they are 
on the air for 134 hours a week in Spanish 
and Portuguese combined, to our 14 hours 
in Spanish and 31.5 hours in English. But 
in terms of overall Latin American radio 
coverage and audience, we are confident that 
the Voice of America is the most widely 
heard external broadcaster. 

In Latin America in recent years the ex- 
tent of shortwave listening has diminished 
considerably as hundreds of commercially 
owned medium-wave stations have come into 
operation. Listeners naturally-tune in local 
stations featuring programs of local interest, 
just as we do here in the United States. 
The Latin American operations of the Voice 
of America have been oriented accordingly 
to put heavy emphasis on the placement of 
program materials on local stations. 

Some 1,500 local stations in Latin America 
are using our materials today; this is three 
out of every four in operation. (The rela- 
tively few stations which do not carry our 
packaged programing are minor ones.) All 
told, these 1,500 stations are using our out- 
put at a current rate of 160,000 hours a year. 
Many of these materials—ranging from news 
commentaries to anti-Communist radio 
serials—are recorded in Washington and air- 
shipped to our posts. But because Spanish 
is spoken quite differently from country to 
country in the area, many VOA-written and 
locally developed scripts are also prepared 
for use in vernacular productions. Both pre- 
recorded and locally prepared materials are 
. frequently used on the air without attribu- 
tion to USIA, which removes natural con- 
notations of propaganda and thereby en- 
hances their credibility. 
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In addition, we have strong evidence that 
our shortwave programs in both English 
and Spanish are being listened to widely in 
Latin America. A worldwide contest-survey 
we conducted about a year ago to assess the 
listenership of our English-language broad- 
casts drew 9,000 letters from listeners in 
Latin America alone. Further surveys un- 
dertaken in October and November 1960 to 
assess VOA listener levels in Latin America 
lead us to estimate roughly that there are 
between 1.5 and 2 million people in the area 
who listen to our Spanish shortwave broad- 
casts at least once a week. How we con- 
ducted the letter surveys is described in the 
enclosed news release. (Incidentally, our 
listenership in Cuba has increased in pro- 
portion to the tightening of Castro’s grip on 
internal communications, and there are in- 
dications that it may soon be reaching the 
saturation point. It is ironic that many 
Cubans are listening to VOA broadcasts on 
shortwave receivers smuggled in by Castro 
before he came to power, when he himself 
was broadcasting to Cuba from exile else- 
where in Latin America.) 

Moreover, these nightly shortwave broad- 
casts in Spanish are being rebroadcast at 
least in part by 134 medium-wave stations 
throughout the area, and this figure is still 
growing. Thus the impact of our shortwave 
programing is greatly broadened as it is re- 
Played on local stations. We have not seen 
any evidence that the Soviets, their satellites 
or the Red Chinese have comparable ar- 
rangements for local rebroadcasts of their 
day-to-day p As indicated on 
pages 42 and 43 of the enclosed study 
(“Twelve Years of Communist Broadcast- 
ing,” 1948-59), the Communists have been 
more successful in Latin America than else- 
where in sponsoring programs over local out- 
lets through diplomatic missions, legal Com- 
munist Party organizations, bilateral friend- 
ship societies, and so on. However, their 
record in this regard is pale when compared 
with ours. 

One could get the impression from the 
press service story you quoted that there is 
a complete vacuum with regard to Voice of 
America programing for the Portuguese- 
speaking people of Brazil. The fact of the 
matter is that we regularly feed programs 
in Portuguese, point to point, to Brazilian 
broadcasters, including a leading network 
with 30 widely spread affiliates. This is in 
addition to about 24,000 hours of Agency 
programing that is placed each year on local 
Brazilian stations by our USIS posts. 

You will be glad to know our fiscal year 
1962 budget request provides for a half-hour 
of daily shortwave broadcasting in Portu- 
guese. Since we received 3,650 letters from 
Brazil in response to contest announce- 
ments on our special Portuguese half-hour 
broadcasts of election returns, we believe 
that a modest daily shortwave schedule, tied 
to an already extensive local placement effort, 
can be profitably initiated beginning July 1. 

Our projected program for fiscal year 1962 
also calls for adding another hour of Spanish 
shortwave broadcasts each day, an increase 
of 50 percent. It is doubtful that there will 
be any comparable increase in the volume 
of local rebroadcasts of these programs, but 
it does seem likely that the availability of 
another hour of programing will attract a 
considerable number of Latin American 
shortwave listeners who are not tuning in 
our present schedule regularly. 

If you would like to receive further details 
on Voice of America operations in Latin 
America or elsewhere, Henry Loomis, Director 
of our Broadcasting Service, would be pleased 
to brief you fully whenever it would be con- 
venient for you. 


Best personal regards. 


Sincerely, 
ABBOTT WASHBURN, 
Acting Director. 


February 9 
Here’s Shape of Coming Boom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, when 
many of those in high authority are cry- 
ing depression and building up a fear 
complex which tends to make buying and 
investment cautious, it is encouraging 
to see the president of the largest bank 
in the world look to the future with 
some optimism. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am happy to insert an 
article by S. Clark Beise, president of 
the Bank of America. 


Here’s SHAPE OF CoMING Boom 


(By S. Clark Beise, president, Bank of 
America) 


America stands at the open door of a 
great period of economic growth. 

Looking beyond the current problems of 
business, the next big wave of investment 
for general expansion will come around mid- 
decade—or sooner, if the anticipated upsurge 
in consumption manifests itself earlier. 

In the next few years investment expendi- 
tures in cost-reducing facilities may be ex- 
pected to lead consumption in the Nation’s 
economy. Public investments can also be ex- 
pected to expand. 

Most economic observers find their vision 
blurs badly beyond 6 months. Vision re- 
mains obscured until you look at some more 
distant horizon. Then broader influences 
at work in our economy are discernible. 

We can be fairly sure that, by fiscal policy, 
regulation, or suasion, the Government will 
play an active role in the economy during 
the next 3 years. 

Changes in the pattern and perhaps the 
amount of defense spending will be felt be- 
fore the end of this period. We also will 
see increasing attention paid to problems of 
urban renewal, which promises to be of spe- 
cial significance to downtown businesses and 
to the farflung construction and building 
supply industries. 

We are taking our commitment to educa- 
tion with growing seriousness. 

The cost of education, which in the main 
lies outside the private sector of the econ- 
omy, will take a growing amount of the 
public’s money. 

Although this development is desirable, it 
diverts resources from private sources, and 
its burden will be felt both by individual 
citizens and business. 

However, most of our decisions will con- 
tinue to be private ones—refiecting private 
responses to market potentials as perceived 
by businessmen. 

We know that business currently is under- 
going an adjustment of undetermined 
magnitude and duration. Looking ahead, 
we also know that, by the middle or late 
1960’s, the economy will experience sub- 
stantial growth through a simultaneous ad- 
vance in net household formations and the 
rate of new entries into the labor force. 

The beginning surge in the rates of labor 
force growth, family formations, and de- 
mand for goods—all of which stem from the 
growing up of our war babies—will be felt 
during the next few years. 

Although this surge will gain greater 
force in the middle or latter part of the 
decade, its advance waves will be evident in 
the earlier period as well. A widening circle 
of industries will be called upon to fill the 
needs of this maturing generation as its 
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members shift from bluejeans to autos, 
furniture, and the other accoutrements of 
independent life. 

These will be low-income, high-demand 
years for young families. They will bargain 
sharply to stretch their resources, The com- 
pact car and the small rented apartment 
should find ready markets. 

The changing tastes of our. Nation can 
be observed in the trend which has seen 
services become an increasingly important 
factor in our national production. We have 
raised our accepted standards of medical 
care. We are prepared to spend more on 
recreation and travel. 

The opportunities in these fields are ap- 
parent—and will be exploited. 

It also appears that sellers of goods who 
cater to the convenience of the public will 
profit from a resulting increase in sales. 

But whether we speak of goods or services, 
it is apparent that the public is demanding 
a wider selection and higher quality. Dur- 
ing much of the postwar period a market 
has existed in which standard products were 
mass-marketed on the basis of high 
obsolescence. 

Attention to quality or fundamental di- 
versity received less emphasis than changes 
in styling. 

Evidence is mounting that the public has 
tired of this trend. The public is demand- 
ing long-wearing, trouble-free goods tailored 
more exactly to its needs. 

Likewise, the service industries are find- 
ing that, as our labor supply becomes more 
plentiful, the public is in a position to de- 
mand a higher level of performance. 

Indications are that these standards will 
be maintained in the 1960’s. 

We are living in an increasingly competi- 
tive world. There can be little doubt that 
the competition which American business 
faces in domestic and foreign markets is 
altering the thinking of our businessmen. 
Perhaps the most obvious case is the auto- 
mobile industry. 

The competitive force is felt in other in- 
dustries as well. 

CUSTOMER COMES FIRST 


If we are to compete with foreign goods, 
American business must pay closer attention 
to the customer’s desires. 

Although advances in living standards 
abroad may work in our favor by raising 
foreign prices, we must continue to improve 
our products and reduce oyr costs. 

Only in this way can we expand our for- 
eign and domestic markets. 

Active competition between firms, prod- 
ucts, and industries will provide much of 
the growth stimulus in the years ahead. 
Business has learned to live by research. A 
firm which is satisfied with its product line 
is headed for trouble.” Research, whether 
for cost reduction or new products, can open 
additional avenues for investment and pro- 
vide the greatest promise for growth. 

America will have the manpower to pro- 
duce a substantially greater national product. 

Technological change provides us both 
with incentive and the means to carry this 
still further. 

If growth is not at a high level, it will be 
the result of an imbalance between invest- 
ment and consumption. During most of the 
postwar period these two uses have competed 
strongly for our Nation’s output. Toward 
the end of this decade strong consumption 
demands will arise from an exceptional rate 
of household formations. Unless the neces- 
sary productive capacity is built in advance, 
an imbalance could occur in the late 1960’s. 

This is why a new surge of investment for 
general expansion of output is coming. 


MEETING CAPITAL NEEDS 


To meet the total capital requirements of 
the economy in the next 10 years, it is neces- 
sary that the foundation be laid now for 
augmented savings when they will be needed. 

The incentives for saving should be ad- 
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justed to provide for the innovations in 
equipment and in more efficient plant which 
a highly competitive economy will require. 
These incentives should be flexible enough 
to vary as fluctuations in total spending be- 
come excessively high or low. Changes in 
the procedures for allowing tax-free depreci- 
ation would be an important step in provid- 
ing flexible tax incentives. 

There is another problem that should be 
considered. From time to time unemploy- 
ment rises beyond a _ reasonable level. 
Changes in the occupational, industrial, and 
geographical patterns of labor Gemands have 
taken place faster than workers have been 
able to adjust to them. 

The problem merits thoughtful attention 
from all of us. Private and public action 
should be coordinated to give a high degree 
of mobility to labor and to provide whatever 
further assistance is required for smooth 
transitions in employment. 

Business profits may be hard earned in 
the years ahead—even if our economy main- 
tains reasonable balance and we employ our 
resources fully. 

The competitive situation favors profits 
from volume and from innovation rather 
than from high per unit profits on existing 
mass production goods. 

Although immediate expenditures on re- 
search and new product development may 
be high, the greater emphasis on such 
investment will increase the long-range 
profit opportunities of American business as 
the decade progresses. 

We must approach the period ahead with 
a determination to meet the challenges of 
today and tomorrow rather than those of the 
past. We must be flexible in order to 
achieve the necessary balance which will 
bring us a high level of economic activity, a 
satisfactory growth rate, and stable prices. 

What will happen to the economy in 1962, 
1963, and the years beyond depends on the 
skill with which we marshal our resources 
for the challenge ahead. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the USO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 4, the United Service Organization, 
Inc., known to millions as USO, cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary. For a fifth 
of a century USO has served the needs 
of our service men and women and 
through them the cause of world peace. 

USO was organized in 1941 as a fed- 
eration of six voluntary civilian organ- 
izations designed to meet the religious, 
spiritual, social, welfare, recreational, 
and educational needs of the men and 
women called to serve in the Armed 
Forces. In hot war and in cold it has 
admirably performed this task. It pro- 
vides counseling services, information on 
travel and housing, recreational facil- 
ities and religious instruction to name 
but a few of its services to millions of 
young men and women who have served 
our military service since its founding. 

USO was conceived and has developed 
as a vehicle through which the Amer- 
ican people can translate their concern, 
interest, and appreciation for our serv- 
icemen into practical, everyday action. 
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For the millions in the armed services 
USO provides a bit of home away from 
home. It is a bridge between military 
and civilian life; a way through which 
those who are physically removed from 
hometown and family can have a part of 
home brought to them. 

I am happy to join with others in com- 
memorating USO’s anniversary. USO 
stands as an unmatched example of 
American citizens and citizen soldiers 
cooperating in the task of maintaining 
world peace. 





America Must Not Die in Her Sleep 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, the 
February 1, 1961, issue of the Columbia 
Record contains an important and timely 
editorial column by the distinguished 
author and news reporter, Col. W. D. 
Workman, of Columbia, S.C. The ar- 
ticle is entitled “America Must Not Die in 
Her Sleep: Time To Sound Reveille.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp so that it 
might receive the attention of the Con- 
gress and the many readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ‘ 


AMERICA Must Not Dir In Her SLEEP: TIME 
To Sounp REVEILLE 


(By W. D. Workman) 


At this juncture of world war IlI—better 
known as the cold war—national survival 
depends as much upon the Nation’s civilian 
posture as on its military. Americans have 
demonstrated their capacity to compete in 
the military arena, despite periodic lapses 
into a happy flabbiness. They have not yet 
learned that total war, by Soviet definition, 
embraces all facets of society: political, psy- 
chological, sociological, cultural, and eco- 
nomic. They are unaware, therefore, that 
we are at war. 

War begins, not simply when two adver- 
saries start exchanging military blows, but 
when one belligerent completes his war plans 
and sets his war machine in motion. Naive 
as Americans are, they should be able to see 
that the Soviet mechanism for world con- 
quest is moving. The casualties of that con- 
quest are all about: Laos, Guinea, and 
Ghana and mayhap the Congo, Cuba, and— 
if corrective action is not taken—our post- 
war friend, Japan. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Closer home, the Communist-inspired stu- 
dent riots in South America, the shameful 
student demonstration in San Francisco, and 
the continuing fight to abolish the House 
Un-American Activities Committee reflect 
the effectiveness of Soviet strategy and tac- 
tics on the American scene. 

The Soviet target for today is that form- 
less, faceless individual—the average Amer- 
ican civilian. He is the prime target for a 
variety of reasons: Because he is as yet un- 
aware that he is a target, because he is be- 
mused by the spurious good will preached 
by internationalists, because he is suscepti- 
ble to the unilateral altruism dispensed by 
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religious leaders, and because he has not 
shown the hardihood and the fortitude to 
withstand the pressures brought to bear 
against him. 

Yet if Mr. Average American would only 
open his eyes, this is what he could see: 
Soviet experts in industry and agriculture 
visiting the United States as invited guests, 
picking American brains in order to improve 
Soviet productivity and then using that in- 
creased productivity to herald their system 
as better than ours. 

The United Nations embracing every fledg- 
ling nation which applies for membership, 
not even requiring the most basic tests of 
political or financial responsibility—all to 
the steady deterioration of American strength 
within that body. 


ROTC CRIPPLING 


Calculated movements aimed at crippling 
the national Defense Establishment by 
throttling the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, thwarting universal military service, 
and undermining morale. 

Vacillation and indecision and compro- 
mise in high places—refiected in the busi- 
mess-as-usual dealing with nations which 
have snatched American servicemen, abused 
American nationals, and insulted American 
national dignity. 

All this is a. mirror of the national will, 
and that same average American is the final 
determinant of that will. Our hope lies in 
the fact that he—and that.means we—has 
not yet begun to fight back. 

As civilians, we have been both indifferent 
and ignorant. We have been running out 
of discipline, and that means we may soon 
be running cut of democracy. Where there 
is no self-control from within, the way is 
left open for the imposing of another control 
from without. There is need now, as seldom 
before, for a discipline of democracy—a sense 
of dedication which will make us willing to 
fight, individually and collectively, to pre- 
serve the Nation from internal erosion as 
well gs external attack. 


DELICATE JOB 


The job will be delicate ds well as difficult, 
for we must guard against the destruction 
of our own freedom while we seek to preserve 
it. ‘Yet it must be remembered that when 
liberty and self-preservation stand as alter- 
natives, some measure of liberty may have 
to be yielded. It is well to be tolerant and 
Kind and noble and generous—but not at 
the expense of our national being. 

Our greatest weaknesses are ignorance of 
our enemy’s capabilities and indifference to 
his intentions. We need, not a call to arms, 
but a sounding of reveille. It is time for 
America to wake up, lest she die in her 
sleep. 





Amos ’n’ Andy Bookkeeping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
of January 27, 1961 from the Green 
River Leader published in Green River, 
Utah. In my opinion, this editorial illus- 
trates quite forcefully some of the prob- 
lems involved in the social security ap- 
proach to medical care for the aged. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Amos ‘Nn’ ANDY BOOKKEEPING 


Expansion of the social security system to 
include medical care for elderly persons, 
offers some tough nuts to crack. Experience 
shows that in politics things are advocated 
that are unworkable. Richard Starnes, col- 
umnist for the Washington Daily News, re- 
veals some not very comforting statistics on 
the entire social security setup. “In its first 
quarter century,” he says, “social security 
took in $70 billion. It paid out $50 billion of 
that, and has $20 billion of Government 
bonds in the kitty. Against that $20 billion 
there are obligations, at the present rate of 
benefits, of $360 billion.” 

If you wonder how the social security sys- 
tem has reached such a pass the answer is 
simple. Mr. Starnes cites a not unusual 
case—a pensioner who paid for 3 years, start- 
ing in 1937. Then he retired. Since then he 
and his late wife together have drawn $13,490 
in benefits while their total contributions to 
the fund had been $40. But in the case of 
young people starting to work circumstances 
are reversed. They can never hope to take 
out as much as they are forced to contribute. 

There is little justification for further tax- 
ing, in the name of social security, already 
overtaxed younger workers to provide medical 
care for millions of elderly persons who are 
both able and willing to care for themselves. 
Senator Harry F. Byrrp, a distinguished 
Democrat who has as great an understanding 
of the fiscal problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as any man, does not mince words, 
“I am opposed to * * * compulsory medical 
service and hospitalization under the social 
security system. I am convinced this would 
lead to socialized medicine with the possi- 
bility that it would bankrupt the social secu- 
rity trust fund.” 





Murrow Named Chief of USIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
which appeared in the Wanderer on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1961: 

Murrow NAMED CHIEF OF USIA 


Président Kennedy this week named Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, controversial radio-televi- 
sion commentator, as director of the U.S. 
Information Agency. 

The U.S. Information Agency is the Gov- 
ernment’s chief public-relations arm abroad, 
and maintains information centers and li- 
braries in many countries. : 

It also operates the Voice of America radio 
system, which beams news and entertain- 
ment programs to foreign nations, including 
those behind the Iron Curtain. 

Murrow, who has been widely regarded as 
soft on communism, particularly because of 
his biased “See It Now” programs in recent 
years, in 1954 ridiculed the American Legion 
for opposing the establishment of an In- 
dianapolis branch of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. A Wanderer reader writes: 
“When J. Robert Oppenheimer admitted 
that he had contributed money to Commu- 
nist causes, that his brother was an active 
Communist, and that his wife had been 
married to a Communist, Murrow came to 
his defense. When Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, a so-called neutralist in the East- 
West struggle was interviewed by Murrow, 
the latter allowed Nehru to make a venom- 
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ous attack on our ally, Chiang Kai-shek. 
During Senator Joe McCarthy’s campaign 
against communism, Murrow leaned over 
backward to depict McCarthy as a villain- 
ous witch-hunter and character assassin, 
whose innocent victims were pitiful to be- 
hold. 

“Murrow was a member of the advisory 
committee of the University of Moscow 
which, in the early thirties, helped persuade 
American teachers and students to travel to 
Moscow for indoctrination in the glories of 
the Soviet system of education. He testi- 
fied in favor of Joe Julian, pro-Communist 
radio writer; defended Harry Dexter White 
and Owen Lattimore, when both men were 
exposed as subversives, and was publicly 
thanked for this by Lattimore himself later. 
The Fabian Socialist, Harold Laski, held 
Murrow in high esteem and, in fact, dedi- 
cated one of his books to him.” 

Our correspondent concludes: “In view of 
all this background and more, how can the 
U.S. Government depend on Murrow to pre- 
sent a true picture of America to the people 
of Africa, Asia, Latin America, etc.? Should 
he not be carefully examined at this time, 
before he is put in such a vital post? 





My True Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following news article 
which appeared in the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker of Thursday, February 2, 1961, 
announcing that Robert Gildenberg, a 
senior student at Freeland Mining & 
Mechanical Institute, was adjudged the 
winner of an essay contest sponsored by 
the Hazleton Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The article and essay follow: 


MINING & MECHANICAL INSTITUTE SENIOR 
STUDENT JUDGED WINNER IN CiTy JAYCEE’S 
“My TRUE SECURITY” CONTEST 


Robert Gildenberg, 16, 39 West Diamond 
Avenue, a senior student at Freeland Mining 
& Mechanical Institute, yesterday was de- 
clared the winner of the annual “My True 
Security” contest sponsored by the Hazleton 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Gildenberg, the son of Mrs. Ida and the 
late Samuel Gildenberg, competed against 
eight other high school seniors in the con- 
test which was staged at the Hazleton High 
School auditorium before an assembly of 
Hazleton High School senior students. 

Second place honors went to Judith Ann 
Applegate, West Hazleton High School, and 
third place to Mary Gabriel, Hazleton Senior 
High School. 

Each of the contestants was given a num- 
ber and delivered their essay when their re- 
spective number was called out. The judges 
rated the essays on the number basis and 
were unaware of the winner until the con- 
clusion of the contest when the person with 
the winning number was identified by 
Chairman Joseph Fierro. 

The judges were A Gordon Wilcox, assist- 
ant professor of English composition at Penn 
State University here; Attorney Kenneth 
Bayless and Frank H. Walser, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Plain Speaker-Standard-Senti- 
nel, 
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Judging was on a point basis with 45 for 
content and sincerity of thought, 30 for orig- 
inality and 25 for oral delivery. 

Others competing were: Patricia Koons, 
Hazle Township; Kathleen Hayden, St. Ga- 
briel’s; Joan Faux, Preeland High; Mary Kay 
McBrearty, St. Ann’s, Freeland; Marilyn 
Zierdt, Foster Township; and Judith Tomi- 
ano, McAdoo. 

The program was open to all seniors in 
public, private and parochial schools with 
the script written on the subject of im- 
portance of initiative and self-reliance in 
providing personal security, approaching the 
subject from a positive standpoint. 

In 1959 “My True Security” received the 
Freedoms Foundation George Washington 
Medal awards. 

Gildenberg will be eligible to compete 
in the State contest it was announced by 
Chairman Fierro. Following is the winning 
essay: 

“MY TRUE SECURITY 
“(By Robert Gildenberg) 


“I am supposed to talk today on my true 
security. This may seem a relatively easy 
matter to discuss, but upon investigation 
I found that it is, to say the least, a very 
complex topic. I cannot just talk on my 
true security in relation to myself, my own 
initiative, or to my own ability. I have 
learned that it is a deeper, more profound, 
concept. I must speak of my true security 
in relation to four major factors, which 
form the basic building blocks of these, the 
United States of America. 

“The first of these building blocks is the 
home, It was here that I received my first 
feeling of security. It was here that I 
learned how important this feeling of secu- 
rity is in the development of character and 
personality. This helped me to go on to the 
second building block of my true security— 
the church. 

“In America we are one of the few privi- 
leged peoples of the world who can choose 
what church, if any, they wish to attend. 
Millions of people in other parts of the 
world don’t know, and probably will never 
know the feeling of security that is received 
from the worship of the Creator. 

“The third building block of America is 
the school. ‘How can the school give you 
a feeling of security?’ you may ask. The 
school, perhaps more than any other factor, 
teaches you what you can do best. It is 
here that you learn self-reliance and self- 
initiative. ‘It is here that you learn what 
security is and what it means to you. It 
is here that you learn how fortunate you 
are to live in America where you can prac- 
tice this self-initiative and rely on your 
self-reliance. 

“But there must be more to this idea of 
true security than these three factors. These 
three factors alone seem to be a jig-saw 
puzzle with one large piece missing. What 
is this piece? What is it that binds these 
other three pieces together? 

“It is you. Yes, every one of you, citizens 
of these United State of America, who give 
me my true security. It is not power, not 
guns, not bombs that give me my true se- 
curity, but you. The security that I receive 
from knowing that you, too, are working 
for basically the same things that I am 
working for. The security that I receive 
from knowing that you love freedom as 
much as I do. The security that I receive 
from knowing that you cherish the right to 
rely on your self-reliance, initiative, and 
ability. This, ladies and gentlemen, is my 
true security. If I did not have this security, 
I would have none of my other securities. 
If it were not for you, I would not be here 
today, for neither you nor I would have the 
freedom of speech. If it were not for you, 
I would not be able to attend the church or 
synagogue of my choice. If it were not for 
you, I would not be able to attend the school 
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of my choice. If it were not for you, the 
citizens of these, the United States of Amer- 
ica, I would not only not have my security, 
but I would neither have my rights nor my 
privileges. 

“Yes, I have a lot to thank you for, but 
this fight for our security is’ not over yet. 
It was not over in 1776; it was not over in 
1918; it was not over in 1945. We must con- 
stantly protect our rights and privileges 
from those who would take them away from 
us. We cannot, we must not forget the fact 
that ‘constant vigilance is the price of free- 
dom.’ In this way, and only in this way, will 
we be able to keep this, our most precious 
heritage for ourselves, and for those who 
will follow us.” 





Communist Methodology 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unahimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial from the February 2, 1961, 
issue of the Beaufort (S.C.) Gazette. 
The Beaufort Gazette is an outstand- 
ing South Carolina newspaper, which 
produces a very strong and sensible edi- 
torial page, and this editorial, entitled 
“Communist Methodology,” is indica- 
tive of the good work being done by Mr. 
Howard P. Cooper, editor and publisher. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNIST METHODOLOGY 


Two American fliers, who should never 
have been imprisoned in the first place, have 
been released by the Russians and are now 
back home with their families. 

We are happy for those two men and their 
loved ones. We know they are glad to be 
reunited, and we would not be inclined to 
criticise them if they don’t bother to ex- 
amine the reasons why. 

However, it is important that all other 
Americans, including our political and mili- 
tary leaders, our U.N. spokesmen and think- 
ing citizens generally, remember that every 
vaccilation, every change or maneuver on 
the part of the Communists, has as it pur- 
pose only the advancement of world com- 
munism. 

Barry Go.pwater, in his book “The Con- 
science of a Conservative,” comments on 
this subject as follows: 


“If an enemy power is bent on conquering 
you, and proposes to turn all of his re- 
sources to that end, he is at war with you: 
and you—unless you contemplate sur- 
render—are at war with him. Moreover— 
unless you contemplate treason—your ob- 
jective, like his, will be victory. Not peace 
but victory. Now, while traitors (and per- 
haps cowards) have at times occupied key 
positions in our Government, it is clear that 
our national leadership over the past 14 
years has favored neither surrender nor trea- 
son. It is equally clear, however, that our 
leaders have not made victory the goal of 
American policy. And the reason that they 
have not done so, I am saying, is that they 
have never believed deeply that the Com- 
munists are in earnest. 

“Our avowed national objective is peace. 
We have, with great sincerity, waged peace, 
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while the Communists wage war. We have 
sought settlements, while the Communists 
seek victories. We have tried to pacify the 
world. The Communists mean to own it. 
Here is why the contest has been an. unequal 
one, and why, essentially we are losing it. 

Communists mean to coexist with us, only 
until such time as they can bury us. If we 
are to survive, our objective must be the 
same. 








Two Sides to This Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Baker, Oreg., 
Record-Courier sets the record straight 
on some of the charges that are fre- 
quently made with regard to the impor- 
tant resource development issue and the 
Federal power program. I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues and all 
those interested in the facts with re- 
gard to an issue vital to our Nation’s 
full growth and development: . 

Two Sives To Tuts SToRY 


Currently the American Independent Elec- 
tric companies are distributing a pamphlet 
all over the United States in an effort to 
rejustify their successful fight against the 
Snake River project at Hells Canyon. 

Every time someone mentions in politics 
out here the Hells Canyon issue, in one 
form or another, the reactionary politicians, 
their spokesman in the daily press, and the 
power companies always attempt to con- 
vince voters that the big resource-develop- 
ing projects are now a dead issue. 

We bring up this AIEC pamphlet just to 
prove that on the one hand the resource 
pirates attempt to convince residents of this 
area the issue is dead but, behind their 
back, they circulate a pamphiet such as the 
new one g propaganda all over the 
United States against the best interests of 
this region. If Hells Canyon is a dead issue, 
why don’t the power companies bury it? 
Why do they seek to propagandize our Nation 
further? Is it because their low dams don’t 
justify themselves? Is it because they hope 
to convince strangers all over the Nation 
where they have failed to convince this local 
region the merit of private power schemes? 

This is possibly the answer because the 
pamphlet contains misrepresentations such 
as its claim that Brownlee Dam is paying 
$250 million in taxes in 25 years, of which, 
it says $100 million is local and State taxes. 
Truth is that all of Ipco property taxes in 
all Oregon counties was only $740,000 and in 
25 years at this rate it would be only $18 mii- 
lion and only a fraction of this was Brown- 
lee Dam.. The tax figure is as much or more 
than 10 times in error, 

Another major misrepresentation is the 
pamphlet’s scaring American citizens by con- 
tending the Federal power system costs tax- 
payers money, failing completely to inform 
them that the power system is ahead of its 
repayment schedule and is earning money 
while the low dams are increasing the debt 
burden paid by private ratepayers. 

It also is in gross error by showing that 
private electric rates are coming down. The 
official public utility commission records in- 
dicate that recent private rate changes have 
been upward. The only rates showing de- 
crease have been by public systems i» the 
Northwest with rates already 40 percent be- 
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low private power rates, and in 1960 these 
rate reductions public power sa’ 
ratepayers, 
- million in 1 year . In 25 years this 
would total $275 million in recent rate re- 
ductions alone. The pamphlet does not re- 
port this at all, naturally. 

The pamphlet is also grossly in error by 
saying that private power reduces taxes. 
Taxpayers in Baker County can look at their 
tax bills and Brownlee Dam has not reduced 
their taxes. The county levy has actually 
increased three-tenths of a mill in the past 
year and the rural school (countywide) levy 
has Increased from 8.16 mills to 11.1 mills in 
the past year. 





Boy Scouts of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday February 8 I was privileged 
to attend a breakfast in Washington of 
the Boy Scouts of America, labeled the 
“1961 Report to the Nation Scout”. My 
host was 15-year-old- George L.. Ashley 
of 3 Woody Lane, Larchmont, N.Y., an 
Eagle Scout representing region two 
which includes New York, New Jersey, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Young Ashley, known as Luke, began 
his indoctrination into scouting as a Cub 
Scout 7 years ago. He is now a junior 
assistant scoutmaster in troop 4 spon- 
sored by the Larchmont Lions Club. He 
is in the Siwanoy-Bronx Valley Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Luke is recording secretary of his lodge 
in the Order of the Arrow, scouting’s na- 
tional brotherhood of honor campers. 
He was junior assistant scoutmaster of 
his troop at the Fifth National Jamboree 
last year at Colorado Springs, Colo. He 
enjoyed wilderness camping at the Phil- 
mont Scout Ranch at Cimarron, N. Mex. 
He has the distinction of having hiked 
the Appalachian Trail from Connecticut 
to the New Jersey line. 

Luke attends the local high school] in 
my home town of Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
where he has been vice president of the 
student council, secretary of his class, 
and student council representative. His 
extra curricular activities consist of 
participation in the school’s glee club, 
football, basketball, and track. 

He has earned the God and Country 
Award, a church award for special study 
and service in his faith. He is a member 
of the Methodist Youth Fellowship and 
has been in his church choir for two 
years. Like his distinguished father, 
Luke plans to be a lawyer. 

At the breakfast meeting Luke and 11 
other Scouts, virtually all of whom were 
Explorer Scouts (all except Luke, the 
youngest of the group) addressed the 
Congressional Representatives and Sen- 
ators and other guests who were present, 
They told in forthright and excellent 
fashion of the benefits of Scouting and 
of their joy in being part of this tremen- 
dously exciting and constructive enter- 
prise, Some of the boys expressed the 
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feeling of the group in explaining how 
grateful they were to live in a land of 
freedom, and all of them were keenly 
aware of the virtues which our country 
affords its citizens. Luke spoke convinc- 
ingly and well. 

Some of them told of how, at the jam- 
boree at Colorado Springs, where thou- 
sands of boys congregated with Scouts 
from other countries in all parts of the 
world, there was a spirit of real rapport 
and understanding despite the barrier of 
language. Signs and smiles bridged the 
gaps of oral communication and made it 
possible for the American boys to offer 
hospitality to their colleagues from dis- 
tant lands. 

One boy pointed out how, on Sunday 
morning, a hush came over the camp as 
thousands upon thousands of boys criss- 
crossed the huge camp area on their way 
to their respective church services. 
Services were held in some 13 de- 
nominations, but each boy réspected the 
other’s choice of worship. That, point- 
ed out one youngster, is the American 
way. 

Forty-six years ago, under. President 
Wilson, the Congress of the United States 
granted the first charter to a youth or- 
ganization; namely, the Boy Scouts of 
America. At that time the total num- 
ber of Scouts was minimal contrasted to 
today’s 5 million boys who are enjoying 
the benefits of this great organization. 
Its three objectives of build, serve, and 
achieve, sum up cryptically the fine task 
it is performing. 

Last year it was my pleasure to visit 
Camp Siwanoy in Westchester County, 
N.Y., the area from which Luke Ashley 
hails. The camp is ideally located and 
splendidly administered and provides an 
opportunity for boys from Westchester 
County to enjoy the invigorating experi- 
ence of outdoor life. This year, I am 
told by a reliable source, a science camp 
is going to.be established at Siwanoy 
which will be the last word in the mod- 
ern approach to the highly technical age 
in which we live. A number of founda- 
tions have manifested an interest in this 
science camp and it may well set a pat- 
tern for Scout camps of the future. 





President Makes Excellent Choice in 
Naming Rand Dixon Chairman of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration is already dis- 
tinguished by the abundance of high 
caliber and able leaders that the Presi- 
dent has appointed to serve as his 
cabinet officers and in the various agen- 
cies and commissions. However, no 
position could have been filled with a 
more highly qualified man than that of 
the recently appointed Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission. In naming 
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Mr. Paul Rand Dixon of Tennessee to 
this important post, President Kennedy 
made a most excellent and appropriate 
choice. 

Mr. Dixon served with the FTC for 
several years and made an outstanding 
record with the Commission. He moved 
from the Commission to the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopolies Subcommittee 
where as Counsel and Staff Director he 
compiled a most outstanding and notable 
record. 

Mr. Dixon gained vast experience and 
insight into the operation of this Com- 
mission while on the Commission staff 
and displayed his dedication to the pro- 
tection of the consuming public and the 
promotion of fair competition through 
his effective work as staff director of the 
Antitrust and Monopolies Subcommittee 
of the Senate. During his service with 
this subcommittee, some of the most 
dramatic and far-reaching disclosures 
ever made by a committee of the Con- 
gress were brought to the public atten- 
tion. Mr. Dixon is an able lawyer, dedi- 
cated in his devotion to the public in- 
terest and public service. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most pleased that 
President Kennedy appointed Mr. Dixon 
as Chairman of this important Com- 
mission, I predict a record of dedicated 
service and a performance of which the 
President and the people of the Nation 
will be proud. 





Boy Scouts Pass in Review 
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or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
recognition of Boy Scout Week, I take 
pleasure in calling attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Davenport, 
Iowa, Times-Democrat on Saturday, 
February 4. This editorial, “Boy Scouts 
Pass in Review,” was written by Henry 
J. “Ben” Lischer, whose record of 
leadership in the Buffalo Bill Council 
area in Iowa is outstanding. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the editorial appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Boy Scouts Pass In REVIEW 

This is a report and a review—a report on 
the accomplishments and a review of the 
ideals and goals of a great youth move- 
ment—a movement that has met the needs 
and challenges of its day, and has grown 
to great strength and effectiveness, a move- 
ment that has been built on the code of 
ethics that has distinguished the Boy 
Scouts of America as being unique in its 
field. 

In itself, it is a tribute to the dedicated 
men and women who have served so de- 
votedly as volunteer leaders over its span 
of 51 years of effective service to youth. 

“On my honor I will do my best to do 
my duty to God.” Those are simple, 
strong, straight words; words of an ideal to 
which 33 million boys and men have earn- 
estly pledged themselves since 1910. 
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Scouting is essentially religious, but non- 
denominational. It is a strong supplement 
to the boys’ work program of 41,500 churches 
of all denominations. It points out 
through its work that a good citizen in the 
making must have a strong sense of spirit- 
ual values. 

The 1,370,000 volunteer men and women 
who lead the Boy Scouts of America set a 
strong example for their younger charges. 
Each commits himself to a belief in God, 
and promises to abide by the spiritual import 
of the movement he serves. 

A Scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean, reverent. 

There is a basic simplicity about the 12 
points of the Scout law. They are under- 
stood by boys. They can be translated into 
ready action. And they have been. Boys 
follow codes of ethics as a result of enjoying 
the fun-filled activities which are scouting. 

A measurement of that participation is a 
measurement of scouting’s effectiveness in 
making these 12 points live in the lives 
of boys. ° 

More than 650,000 Boy Scouts have spent 
a week or more in Scout camps in 1960 alone. 
Consider the total for 51 years. 

There are 731 units serving handicapped 
boys, and an estimated 111,100 boys are 
reached in these units and in regularly con- 
stituted units. Scouting is truly for all boys. 

There have been untold millions of ad- 
vancement awards presented over scouting’s 
5-decade span of service. 

These are but a few of the measurements 
of exposure of boys to the ideals of scouting 
through special situations. Count the hours 
spent in troop meetings, on overnight hikes, 
in unit events, and the figure reaches 
astounding proportions. Its result—men for 
tomorrow. 

A Scout performs services for others within 
the community. It is estimated that in 1960 
alone, the 129,100 Cub Scout packs, Boy 
Scout troops, and Explorer units performed 
more than 300,000 different community serv- 
ices. Through them, Scouts learned to do 
things for others without expectation of pay 
but with the thrill of seeing something 
happen. 

Scouts, too, realize their responsibility to 
the world community. They are conscious 
that out of every 200 boys in our world, only 
5 of them live in this country; that on this 
5 will rest a heavy responsibility for the 

of tomorrow’s world. 

Scouting believes in total fitness for boys, 
for men, for the Nation. Being physically 
strong is an important part of being totally 
fit 


Scouting through all its programs—Cub 
Scouting, Boy Scouting, and Exploring—pro- 
vides rich opportunities for physical devel- 
opment. Its camping program, its maxi- 
mum involvement in skill activities, its rich 
merit badge program—all are positive en- 
couragement factors to good physical devel- 
opment. Constant improvements are made 
to keep pace with the times. 

There are 531 local Boy Scout Councils in 
the United States. Each serves a geographic 
area; some no larger than a city, others wide 
expanses of territory. The local councils of 
the Nation are most important. It is 
through their mobilization of community 
resources that Scouting is made possible for 
the institutions in its area. 

The Buffalo Bill Council is one of these 
councils and serves the communities in the 
five-county area of Jackson, Clinton, Scott, 
Cedar, and Muscatine Counties. At the pres- 
ent the Buffalo Bill Council serves more than 
6,300 Scouts in the 5-county area with the 
help of more than 2,300 men and women 
Scout leaders. 

A review of the calendar of the past 12 
months will reveal that it has been full of 

activities and events. They in- 
elude weekly cub den meetings, Scout troop 
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meetings, explorer post meetings, and the 
like. In addition to these regular activities, 
there are several principal highlights that 
have been outstanding. 

They include the Scout Week participation 
in the city governments which found the 
Scouts of mahy communities electing a Boy 
Scout mayor and other city officials; the 
Scout Exposition, during which the Scouts 
exhibited various facets of Scouting; and 
special Camp-O-Rees and summer camp at 
Camp Minneyata, at which Boy Scouts were 
given an opportunity to practice and learn 
more of the outdoor concepts of Scouting. 

In order to provide the services that make 
Scouting happen, camping, activities, leader- 
ship training, advancement, health and 
safety precautions, extension of the Scouting 
opportunity, these local councils depend 
on community support, support obtained 
through United Funds, through sustaining 
membership efforts, through trust funds, and 
through special gifts of citizenship-minded 
individuals. 





The New Frontier in Perspective 
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Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the late start 
in legislative deliberations has given us 
all an opportunity to evaluate our posi- 
tion—to better know where we are and 
whither we are tending so we might bet- 
ter know whut to do and how to do it. 
There is much to consider, for there has 
been a tremendous outpouring of spoken 
and printed material designed to condi- 
tion the Congress and the people for al- 
most any eventuality. Any void in the 
information has been filled by a willing 
team of journalists who have been more 
lobbyist than reporter. The time has 
come to put things in proper perspec- 
tive. 

This situation is nothing new. In 
those years when the executive leader- 
ship has changed, there has been an un- 
settled period when problems seem 
greater and solutions more difficult. 
Casual perusal of campaign speeches be- 
fore presidential elections and the first 
utterances of new Presidents after in- 
auguration will show that every such 
period has been called one of great 
crisis—the most trying times in history. 
Collectively, the Presidents of this Na- 
tion have been amazingly capable men 
of immense integrity. All have. been, 
and I am sure, will continue to be, men 
of honor, with a consuming desire to 
be notable leaders. Though some may 
have seemed less political, all have been 
politicians, the product of our politi- 
cal system. In varying degrees, all have 
recognized the fact that if there is no 
job to be done, no record of achievement 
can be established. A little exaggera- 
tion has always been present, if not on 
the part of the new President, certainly 
on the part of his political associates. 
And this exaggeration is possible be- 
cause, constituted as this Nation is, it 
has always had problems and will al- 
ways have problems. But no detractors 
can obscure, the fact that this social, 
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political, and economic system has pre- 
sented more individual satisfaction 
through spiritual and material blessings 
than ever before seen on this globe. In- 
deed, the system itself creates an ever- 
increasing scope of desires. 

Our ailments must not be minimized. 
The Nation must be informed—but it 
need not be informed in a manner which 
gives aid and comfort to those bent on 
destroying us. Certainly, a people can 


- be unified through faith and confidence 


much longer than they can be prompted 
by fright. The cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” is 
no stimulus to action in the fact of in- 
consistency. Real burdens are neglected 
when genuinely serious needs are hidden 
among fabrications added for total prop- 
aganda effect. Leaders become suspect 
in their legitimate purpose when they 
say in the month of October that 17 mil- 
lion people go to bed hungry every night 
in our blessed land, and in January fol- 
lowing they report that “the American 
people eat better than any people in the 
history of the world.” 

The people wonder when they are told 
in October that a serious missile gap 
gives all military superiority to the ad- 
versary and then our leaders determine 
one day in February that there is in fact 
no missile gap. Next day the announce- 
ment is declared premature. The Na- 
tion has a right to wonder how an execu- 
tive staff can be reduced through addi- 
tion of more members, or how the merit 
status of civil service might be better 
served through personal, political scru- 
tiny of promotions by a department 
head. They are entitled to know how 
additional billions can be spent without 
proportionate increases in the tax bur- 
den of the present and future genera- 
tions. The man who pays, knows that 
a tax by any other name is still a tax, 
even though Government officials cloak 
the obvious with such phrases as, “The 
Treasury will be reimbursed for this ex- 
penditure of about a billion dollars 
threugh raising the limits of income 
covered in present law.” Puzzled citi- 
zens are wondering how 6 percent of the 
world’s population. which lives in this 
chaotically depressed Nation can sup- 
port the other 94 percent of the world in 
its quest for better education, better in- 
dustrial growth, and better life in gen- 
eral. We wonder about the state of na- 
tional politics when Cabinet members 
say public projects are a legitimate club 
to force legislators into line and that 
the nonconformist will soon be a man 
of extinction. 

As long as there are human needs 
which are not being met, we must be 
constructively concerned. Every good 
American wants the best for his country. 
We want the same things, but our ap- 
proaches are different. We should re- 
sent any implication that if we do not 
accept. the modus operandi of the Chief 
that we are not interested in people. I 
would also hope we ean all agree that in 
seeking solutions to our problems we do 
not abandon or destroy the very system 
which has secured our multitudinous 
blessings. : , 

Our current difficulties both real and 
imagined have been abundantly pro- 
claimed. We have had recommended 
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new methods of solution, methods which 


ing activity of individuals, private 
groups, or our smaller political subdivi- 
sions. Proponents of these new solu- 
tions usually say the Government must 
act because other means have failed, 
and where there is no call to action from 
the people, a carefully designed public 
opinion program creates the desire. “If 
the people do not know what is good for 
them—if the States do not know what. is 
good for them, we will tell them.” “We 
don’t know what you want but we know 
what we want and you shall have it.” 

This is why it seems we have more 
solutions than problems. This is why 
someone must explain that all change is 
not progress. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us are worried 
when the Chief Executive says that in 
the next 4 years, we shall have to test 
anew whether a nation organized and 
governed such as ours can endure and 
says the outcome is by no means certain. 
Many of us would like an elaboration on 
that theme. Does the Chief Executive 
know something of subversion not gen- 
erally known? Does he foresee govern- 
mental controls of prices, wages, produc- 
tion, and consumption—or abolition of 
local government? These are not idle 
worries, for has not a confident of the 
Chief Executive said we must adopt the 
welfare state as a means of avoiding 
Communist domination? There are 
many of us, Mr. Speaker, who think 
such a policy of adoption is similar to 
an injection of live virus. We fear 
metastasis of this governmental can- 
cer—this little dose of socialism. 

We fear the political doctors have 
prescribed cures without diagnosing the 
disease. It is not enough to speak of 
needs, for naming is not explaining. 
One cannot logically approach solution 
of problems without knowing the causes 
of those problems. What are the causes 
and what are the symptoms? Then, the 
suggested remedy must prove practical 
and beneficial. The solution of one 
problem must not create another. 

We have heard of the symptoms—tre- 
tarded growth of gross national profit, 
joblessness, depressed areas, insufficient 
income for the aged. Is it not possible 
that these very problems exist because 
we have already placed too much em- 
phasis on big government and big goev- 
ernment spending? Is it not possible 
that much of the low morals in govern- 
ment is the result of moving too much 
authority too far from the people? 
What has caused the inflation which 
rebs the aged? Is not a terrible national 
debt of $190 billion also a danger sign? 
Is it a sign of national health to have 40 
million people getting checks worth $40 
billion from the Federal Government? 
' Does history teach that when the goy- 
ernment becomes all things to all people, 
there is no freedom? 

; There are, unfortunately, some Amer- 
icans who think that political discus- 
sions require something less than truth— 
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or at least that truth may be subverted 
to cleverness—that false impressions 
created by semantics somehow are not as 
false. Thus, others of us are dismayed 
when our opposition says, “We are en- 
gaged in a battle between those who are 
contented and those who are concerned.” 
This impression must be corrected: This 
is not a struggle between the contented 
and the concerned, but between those 
concerned with the sensation of short- 


‘range solution for political gain and 


those concerned with the perpetual wel- 
fare of this great free Nation and the 
generations of Americans to come. 

It should be unnecessary to say again 
that when the Government spends it 
must. either tax or defer payment to fu- 
ture debt. The Federal Government 
cannot give anything it does not first 
take away from the people now or charge 
to future generations. Yet, we fre- 
quently hear the argument that the Fed- 
eral Government must undertake some 
purely intrastate project because the 
States cannot afford to do the job. Is it 
foolish to ask how the States collectively 
can afford to pay for the local programs 
they cannot afford individually? 

One thing which makes Federal spend- 
ing so popular is lack of fortitude on the 
part of local officials who want the honey 
of }ocal projects without the sting of local 
taxes. These local officials can only 
share the blame. The Federal Govern- 
ment has continually usurped the tax- 
ing authority necessary to local support 
and local control. No, there are no ma- 
gicians in Washington who can give 
something for nothing. 

At this time, as always, the Federal 
Government can take constructive steps 
to alleviate temporary economic distress. 
But in the final analysis, genuine pros- 
perity is created only from development 
of that atmosphere which is conducive 
to expansion of free enterprise. This in- 
volves vital considerations of individual 
initiative and individual rights. It is 
not 2 heartless policy. It is realistic. 
This is certainly no time to preach that 
risk capital and reasonable profit are pro- 
fane terms of the inhumane. To hold 
any other policy is to adopt the discred- 
ited systems and philosophies of those 
who seek to destroy us. 

Would it be better then, to take steps 
to rebuild and tostrengthen, and to 
actively promote the economic system 
which has brought this Nation to abun- 
dance? Was there ever a time we could 
cease inspiring a faith in free govern- 
ment, free social life and free enterprise? 

Yes; we must be realistic. And this 
involves recognizing that it is politically 
expedient to seek the quick solution 
which is all take and no give. Simul- 
taneously, I plead that we remember it 
has always been impossible to trade per- 
sonal liberty for immediate economic se- 
curity or what seems like economic se- 
curity, and retain either. It is good to 
have the bird in the hand, but the bird 
dies quickly, and the birds in the bush 
are most elusive. 

In this body we deal with vast prob- 
lems of 180 million people in 50 States 
and additional areas. Perhaps this real- 
ization sometimes overwhelms us and 
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I know, for instance, that as an individ- 
ual, in my own personal life, I cannot 
spend more than I have or there will be 
dire consequences. Does this same eval- 
uation apply to states and nations? 

In our personal lives we admire the 
neighbor who knows restraint and who 
teaches that opportunity is more blessed 
than security. For opportunity allows 
us to go as high as our own ambitions 
and self reliance will let us, while se- 
curity always connotes a leveling to a 
stage lower than most thinking, ambi- 
tious people would choose. There is, 
after all, an equality in communism or 
socialism—but it is an equality which 
results from pushing the top down—not 
from lifting up the bottom. 

Interpreting governmental affairs in 
this fashion is not irrelevant, for we 
have assigned to the government our 
individual responsibility for our moral 
acts and our economic welfare. How 
much of the breakup in family life itself 
can be traced to this transfer of respon- 
sibility? What has governmental action 
done to the institution of family life? 
The answer is usually clouded by some- 
one’s hurried allusion to the difference 
between legal and moral responsibility 
but this evasion does not erase the com- 
mentary that while one mother still feels 
the responsibility to care for six growing 
children, six grown children have no re- 
sponsibility for one mother. There was 
an era of our history framed and cap- 
tioned “the era of dollar diplomacy,” and 
historians of the future may label ours 
the period of “dollar morality.” 

I cannot agree that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must, or can, replace the re- 
sponsibility of an individual to himself, 
the family to its members, the village to 
its residents, or the State to its citizens. 

All of us still give lipservice to saving 
the American way of life, but too many 
no longer can identify either what it is 
they are trying to save or explain why 
they are trying to save it. No construc- 
tive assistance is presented by people in 
government, official or ex officio, who 
proclaim that we can save freedom by 
substituting a welfare state. We cannot 
believe that the American way of life is 
a bad dream, and the only way we can 
avoid the nightmare of communism is 
to be soothed by the same poison in a 
smaller dose. 

The greatness of this Nation is still in 
the independent, self-reliant, individual 
citizen. We cannot continue to destroy 
the free nature of this individual as a 
contributing citizen without in the end, 
destroying the collective freedom of all 
our people. 
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Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, because 


causes us to overlook the simple truths. of the tremendous impact of President 
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Kennedy’s inaugural address on world 
thought, it is my pleasure to make part 
of the Recorp an editorial written by 
Dorsey Short, editor of the West Side 
News, &@ community weekly newspaper 
published in my congressional district 
in New York, showing how the editor 
of a neighborhood newspaper viewed this 
address and its application to the grass- 
roots or community level. We all know 
the necessity for the support of our 
constituents in implementing programs 
initiated by this Congress and the Presi- 
dent and I deem this editorial of prime 
importance in illustrating what the folks 
back home think of the goals of this 
administration and what they can do to 
advance them in relation to their im- 
mediate concerns. Because of its im- 
port not only to my home community but 
to every neighborhood throughout the 
United States and its territories I be- 
lieve this outstanding document on cur- 
rent thought should become a part of 
the permanent records of this Congress. 
The editorial follows: 
New FRONTIERS HERE 


President Kennedy’s inaugural address set- 
ting forth objectives of the new frontier 
in a war not of man against man, nor of 
brother against brother within our own 
borders, but a continuing struggle against 
the enemies of mankind, tyranny, poverty, 
disease and war itself; struck a responsive 
chord on the West Side. 

We on the West Side have our own new 
frontiers against slums, the breeding places 
of disease, crime, and poverty. The World 
Cultural Center in Lincoln Square is a new 
frontier both in the elimination of the slums 
which once occupied its site and in fostering 
greater public interest and participation in 
cultural pursuits; perpetuating the perform- 
ing arts of our times by giving opportunity 
and training to youth who will carry forward 
cultural pursuits beyond the progress made 
by the present generation. 

A new frontier in providing gracious liv- 
ing in metropolitan surroundings has been 
established by Webb & Knapp in Park West 
Village, in Stanley Harte’s Princess Gardens 
adjoining Lincoln Center, in Morningside 
Gardens, Grant Houses, Manhattanville, 
Douglass Houses, and Amsterdam Houses. 
We shall soon witness the establishment of 
new frontiers in the urban renewal area, in 
Riverside-Amsterdam, and. Lincoln Towers. 
There are new frontiers of neighborhood con- 
servation in Bloomingdale and Park-Hudson 
warring against disease, famine, and racial 
or religious discrimination. 

President Kennedy struck a keynote in in- 
viting the nations of the world to negotiate 
an honorable peace, a peace that will sac- 
rifice none of the freedoms for which men 
have fought and died but will perpetuate 
those freedoms for all who seek them in sin- 
cerity. Nor should we expect a miraculous 
transformation of the world into a millenial 
haven, free from disease, want, war, and 
man’s inhumanity to man. President Ken- 
nedy made no rash promises—predicted no 
sudden transition—but after warning that 
the war against the enemies of mankind is 
a long and continuing struggle—inspired 
the people of the United States and citizens 
of the world with the words: “Let us 
begin.” 

We have made our start on the West Side 
against some of the enemies of mankind on 
the community level. But it is a continuing 
struggle which must be maintained. We 
have repeatedly predicted that not only 
those areas in which rehabilitation is now 
in progress or planned will be affected but 
something must and will be done in the in- 
between areas to arrest creeping blight and 
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effect rehabilitation where ever it is needed. 

President Kennedy pointed out that re- 
sponsibility for the continuing war against 
the enemies of mankind, the establishment 
of new frontiers for all humanity, rests not 
alone on his shoulders, nor on the shoulders 
of those in Government, but upon the peo- 
ple upon whom the Government depends for 
cooperation and support. His point, that in- 
stead of asking what the country can do for 
us, we should ask “What can I do for my 
country?” is well taken. 

It was a soul stirring address, hailed by 
friend and foe alike as one of the finest in 
the long history of this country and compa- 
rable in content and high standards of hu- 
manitarian thought to the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Whether it will remain a memorable 
speech, a document to hand down to pos- 
terity for their guidance, or be translated 
into action toward definite goals rests pri- 
marily with the citizens of the United States, 
the legislators and judiciary, the President 
and his Cabinet, and the future course of 
international relations, 

Our community ‘is only a tiny segment of 
the 50 united States and the entire free 
world but if new frontiers against disease, 
famine, and inequality of man are set up 
in each community, inroads will be made 
against these enemies of mankind in our 
own small world and we can make a begin- 
ning toward the day when these frontiers 
will overlap and form a network that will 
engulf all mankind. 

To the inspiring words of President Ken- 
nedy we can add only one question for each 
of us on the West Side: “What can I do 
for my community?” 





Space Flight in the Next Decade—V 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, asa 
member of the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee; I am submitting 
herewith the fifth in a series of articles 
on the subject of “Space Flight in the 
Next Decade,” by Roy K. Knutson, chair- 
man of the corporate space committee of 
North American Aviation, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

SPACE FLIGHT IN THE NExtT DECADE 
PLANETARY PROBES 


While the lunar program is proceeding, 
the first tentative probings of the near 
planets could be made with unmanned ve- 
hicles. At first, these would be of relatively 
small payload capacity and, because of this 
limitation, they would be programed only 
for a close pass at the planet of interest. 
During this transit, much information on the 
physical properties of the planet would be 
obtained for transmission back to earth. 
Venus and Mars will be the planets of great- 
est interest initially. A more exact deter- 
mination of the size and mass of Venus 
would be obtained. And a close pass at Mars 
will reveal surface details through televi- 
sion linkback to Earth. But such probes 
will not answer the questions of greatest in- 
terest; for this purpose orbiting vehicles and 
ultimately soft landing vehicles will be 
required. 

A vehicle orbiting Venus could obtain in- 
formation regarding the composition of the 
Venusian atmosphere, and would solve the 
riddle of the composition of the clouds that 


of the Martian surface. Toward the end of 
the decade, a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the surface of Mars should be available. 
The presence of life on Mars, in the form 
of vegetable matter of a low order, has long 
been a provocative conjecture. The orbit- 
ing vehicle may provide answers to the ques- 
tion. And, of course, the nature of the 
famous canals, if indeed they exist at all, 
might be settled by a close look at the 
Martian surface. 

Study of a typical Mars mission reveals 
the magnitude of the problem of interplane- 
tary flight. The minimum and maximum 
distance between Earth and Mars ts 34,797,000 
and 340 million miles respectively, so the 
flight must be planned in such a way that 
a distance nearer the minimum is obtained. 
Because Mars requires ap ly 2 earth 
years to complete one orbit of the Sun, only 
certain launch periods are feasible. These 
will occur at 2 year intervals—1962, 1964, 
and 1966, for example. Using the best avail- 
able chemical propulsion, a one-way trip 
would require about 260 days. If a round- 
trip is considered, the return must be ini- 
tiated almost immediately; otherwise a wait 
of 2 years in the vicinity of Mars is required. 
This indicates the problem attendant upon a 
manned landing expedition. 

PROPULSION 

The pace of the national space program 
will be limited to a large extent by advances 
in propulsion. Two general areas of de- 
velopment are of importance. First, the 
more advanced space missions will require 
boosters with as much as five or six miilion 
pounds thrust. This implies the develop- 
ment of single thrust chambers with capa- 
bility of one to one and one-half million 
pounds thrust in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of ganging an excessive number of en- 
gines. Second, improvements in propulsion 
efficiency, particularly for the upper stages 
of multistage vehicles, will be required. A 
measure of this efficiency is the specific im- 
pulse, defined as the pounds of thrust pro- 
dueed per pound of fuel consumed per sec- 
ond. Three types of propulsion systems now 
under consideration for space flight, in as- 
cending order of specific impulse, are chemi- 
cal, nuclear, and electrical. 

Chemical propulsion 

First stage propulsion for all current space 
projects is based on the propulsive thrust 
provided by the energy released in the com- 
bustion of two fluids, such as jet fuel and 
liquid oxygen, in an open chamber. Very 
large thrusts are obtainable with such sys- 
tems and it appears entirely feasible to build 
an engine in the million pound -class in the 
time period of interest. This probably repre- 
sents a desirable limit for. single thrust 
chambers, although it is possible to gang at 
least three or four such engines to provide 
a corresponding multiplication of the thrust. 
Comparatively conventional fuel-oxidizer 
combinations will probably be used in first- 
stage boosters of this size because of their 
reliability and relatively low cost. This lat- 
ter item is an important consideration since 
a@ million pound thrust booster may burn 
800,000 to 900,000 pounds of propellant for 
a typical mission. 

Most space missions will require staging, 
in which a number of rocket stages are 
placed in series, with the lowest stage pro- 
viding the initial boost before the succeed- 
ing stage is lighted off, and so on. The ex- 
pended stage is dropped off to avoid having 
to accelerate the mass of its tank and en- 
gine. The wpper stages are successively 
smaller in thrust capability and weight, and 
it is here that exotic propellants of high 
specific impulse will be employed to increase 
performance, 
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. ture. Expansion of the resulting gas in a 
nozzle provides thrust. Theoretical calcu- 
lations show that, if the working fluid can 
be heated to a high temperature, specific 
impulses of the order of three times those 
possible with chemical energy can be ob- 
tained. The difficulties of operating reac- 
tors at the temperatures required limit the 
practicality of the nuclear rocket engine at 
present. Authorities in the field believe that 
such systems may be practical in the next 
decade, however. 

Nuclear rockets have an inherent disad- 
vantage, particularly for manned space 
flight. This is the requirement for heavy 
shielding, which may partially negate the 
performance advantage afforded by high spe- 
cific impulse. One solution is to boost the 
nuclear rocket out of the atmosphere with 
a chemical stage. If the reactor is not acti- 
vated until it passes beyond the atmosphere, 
a lightweight “shadow” shield will provide 
protection to the crew, particularly if the 
inhabited space cabin is towed by the nu- 
clear rocket by means of a long cable. 


Electrical propulsion 


Space flight has stimulated interest in the 
trust-producing capabilities of a stream of 
particles accelerated by electrical or 
magnetic forces. Specific impulses measured 
in the tens of thousands are theoretically 
possible with such devices. Practical en- 
gines of this kind might have a total thrust 
of something less than a pound. For ve- 
hicles weighing several thousand pounds, 
the resulting acceleration would be extremely 
low. Obviously, such a vehicle would not 
teke off from earth under its own power 
but would require boosting to at least or- 
bital speed with a chemical booster, for 
example. For an interplanetary mission, the 
electrical propulsion system could accelerate 
the vehicle from orbital speed to escape 
velocity if sufficient time were allowed.” 
Such propulsion would be useful in orbiting 
about a planet such as Mars where a slow- 
ing down through application of reverse 
thrust is required. 

Electrical propulsion technology is in its 
infancy. However, its attractive properties 
in certain space applications have engen- 
dered a considerable amount of effort cur- 
rently, and practical systems embodying 
this principle may become a reality in the 
next 10 years. 

GUIDANCE AND STABILIZATION 
Guidance 


Space flight guidance can be divided for 
convenience into three phases—ascent 
guidance, midcourse guidance, and terminal 
guidance. During the ascentphase, inertial 
guidance techniques developed in the mili- 
tary missile program are adequate for most 
missions. A number of missions—satellite, 
circumlunar moon impact, and moon or- 
bit—require guidance only during the ascent 


will be required. Here inertial guidance 
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preceding pages. However, for interplane- 
tary flight where systems must operate over 
considerable periods of time, current tech- 
nology does not assure sufficient reliability 
to accomplish the mission. For example, if, 
on a one-way mission to Mars, an overall 
probability of failure of the guidance sys- 
tem of 1 percent is the maximum permis- 
sible, a so-called mean time to failure of 
600,000 hours would be required. 

Current practice with similar equipment 
yields a mean time to failure of only 2,000 
to 3,000 hours. This appears to pose a se- 
rious problem for long space missions. How- 
ever, several things can be done to solve 
the problem. New guidance concepts utiliz- 
ing vastly simplified equipment can be de- 
vised, duplicative standby systems can be 
incorporated, and guidance programs re- 
quiring operation of the equipment for only 
a fraction of the total time can be devised. 
At any rate, designers of current guidance 
equipment feel that the problems are not 
insoluble and that equipment adequate for 
the first unmanned interplanetary flight in 
the latter half of the next decade will be 
available. 

Stabilization 

Unlike an airplane, which utilizes aero- 
dynamic forces to maintain its attitude, a 
space vehicle subjected to even minute 
torques will tumble unless stabilization is 
provided. In many applications the atti- 
tude of the space vehicle with respect to a 
reference direction is important, as in a re- 
connaissance satellite, for example. Tech- 
niques for stabilization are fortunately rela- 
tively simple. The guidance system senses 
deviation from the reference direction. 
Small flywheels in the vehicle can then be 
accelerated in one direction or the other 
to produce a torque to restore the desired 
attitude. Thus, if the guidance problem is 
solved, attitude stabilization is believed to 
be well within the state of the art. 





A Journey to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks by inserting: 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include another in a series of ar- 
ticles written by Mr. Thomas Heffernan, 
editor, Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independ- 
ent; which appeared in that newspaper 
on February 5, 1961, following his recent 
trip to Ireland. The article follows: 
A JourNEY TO IRELAND—VmLLaGE Can EASILY 
BrecoME REMOTE AND A VILLAGE RESTAURANT 
INTIMATE 





(By Tom Heffernan) 


Villages in rural Ireland, though really not 
so very far removed from more urban cen- 
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anyplace you can imagine in Luzerne County. 

Or, very likely, in many parte of these 
United States. 

In the first place they are so very much 
older, centuries older, with houses standing 
in most of them that are older by far than 
our Nation itself. 

Then—and this is the clincher—mass 
transportation has not yet come within the 
reach of the Irish , or, at any 
rate, the average Irish villager cannot afford 
the presently available items of mass trans- 
portation. 

So, when they leave their village, they have 
to use a bicycle or walk, and while we have 
picked up people heading back home and 
still 8 miles away, you can see that anyplace 
a dozen miles from the village is not visited 
too often. 

‘AN OASIS OF STONE 

As all over Europe, the front walls of the 
houses in a town are flush with the side- 
walk, so there is no front yard. 

No trees in the village, either. 

Furthermore, the houses are of stone or 
with a stuccolike finish, which keeps them 
from acquiring the decayed look that houses 
can get in America when neglected, because 
they are made of wood. 

Then, some towns are—and have been for 
centuries—market towns. 

In these, the main highway broadens out 
in the center of the village so that it is 
about the width of Wyoming Avenue in 
Kingston and Wyoming. 

Go through there on a market day, when 
cattle seem to be the principal articles of 
barter, and you go mighty gingerly. 

People get out of your way quite slowly 
and the cattle seem not to move at all. 

WHY FINE WINE HAD LOW PRICE 


One of the world’s finest wines was avail- 
able at our hotel in Adare—known as the 
prettiest town in Ireland—at a price usually 
paid for much more ordinary table vintages. 

Only a fraction of what you would pay in 
a State store in Wyoming Valley if they 
carried the wine—which they don’t. 

We found out, thanks again to Mr. Tarry, 
an English gentleman in Limerick on busi- 
ness and who was such a splendid companion 
at dinner and sitting before the fire at night. 

Noting that we liked a wine with dinner, 
he suggested that “next time get a bottle of 
Chateau LaFite Rothschild.” 

We protested that it was one of the finest 
of all Bordeaux wines and quite expensive. 
“Not here,” he said, and then told why. 

It seems the Earl of Dunraven, who owns 
the Dunraven Arms Hotel and whose people 
have practically made the town, was visiting 
in France with his friend, Baron Rothschild. 

He admired the baron’s wine and soon it 
Was arranged that some of it be shipped to 
his hotel in Ireland. 

Somehow, however, the matter of dozens 
and singles became confused, with the result 
that the Earl’s hotel accepted some time 
later a shipment of Chateau LaFite Roths- 
child just 12 times as large as the Earl had 


“So,” Mr. Tarry went on, “it is priced 
quite reasonably here.” 

EARL OF DUNRAVEN OFFERS HELP 

Our first encounter with the big, burly, 
gruff and good-natured Earl was in the eve- 
ning of our second day there. 

Into the hotel he came for his daily visit 
of inspection, accompanied by two bounding 
Labrador Retrievers—which are far from 
small dogs. 

We hadn't the foggiest idea who he was 
and continued our effort to find on the map 
in the hall a town we knew was in the 
vicinity. 

So we were taken a bit by surprise when 
his booming voice came over our shoulder, 
in complete British accents, asking: 

“What in the devil are you looking foah?” 


- 


- 
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We explained that we were looking for 
the town of Elton, where the hunt was to 
meet the following morning. 

“Why it’s right in heah,” he said pointing 
his finger in a quite general direction, then 
moving closer to peer intently and finally 
giving what was really nothing more than 
a wave at the map in its entirety. 

“Cawn’t find it myself,” he said. 

“But it’s around in theah someplace,” 
and off he went. 

We might add that his title is an Irish 
one and not English, as is usually the case 
with those one meets. 

A VILLAGE RESTAURANT 


The day Arnold Bucove—also an Ameri- 
can—was with us as we toured that part of 
Ireland which has palm trees, we stopped at 
a little Irish village for lunch. 

We were ready to settle for some bread, 
cheese and beer but Arnold was hungry 
enough to want a meal. 

So we were directed to the town “restau- 
rant” and found it the front room in a small 
house equipped with one dining room table 
seating six, with three burly Irish country 
fellows there already. 

And, seeing how different we Americans 
were in every way, they clammed up tight 
as we entered. 

They just sat there, keeping on even their 
overcoats, and worked on the meal. 


GLAD TO HELP 


Soon, however, they discovered we were 
anxious ‘to be just as friendly as they were 
and they loosened up, with one of them 
even opening the foil-wrapped cheese which 
came to us, when he thought we were hav- 
ing trouble. 

Biggest and burliest of them all was one 
chap who was a veritable destroyer of butter 
which, served up about a pound at a time, 
was half gone when he reached for it twice. 

And he reached more than twice. 

The butter he put on his bread in huge 
chunks, after which he broke up the bread 
and dropped the pieces into his soup, which 
he then enjoyed at high decibel content. 

But he was a real good guy, joined in with 
the friendly conversation and when, first to 
leave, he was passing by he turned to say: 

“Goodby. -And God bless you. 


TWEED JACKETS ARE MUCH LOUDER 


The tweeds worn by men in Ireland and 
the rest of the British Isles, especially for 
what we call sport jackets or odd jackets, are 
much louder than is the general custom in 
America. 

For casual country wear, with these jack- 
ets, tweed slacks are quite customary and 
the tweed patterns in these are much less 
quiet than those to which Luzerne County 
men are accustomed. 


THESE BUTCHERS REALLY BUTCHER 


The town butcher in Adare—as must be 
the ease in all the rest of Ireland—doesn’t 
depend on shipments from the big packing 
houses. 

He does it all himself. 

When we asked in the hotel where the nice 
steak we had just enjoyed came from, we 
were told it was from Mr. Burke--if that 
was his name—in the village. 

To get his supply Mr. Burke just buys a 
steer, slaughters it himself and cuts it up in 
his own shop. 

Maybe he doesn’t make use of “everything 
but the squeal,” as they say about the pigs 
that go into the chutes at Chicago, but it 
ee to work out quite all right for all con- 
cerned. 


And the meat in Ireland is good; probably 


raised not far from the hotel or restaurant 
in which you sit. 
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Balancing the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, so 
far the signs that have been cut along 
the.trail of the new frontier have not 
included one concerning a balanced 
budget. The total absence of any out- 
ward concern about this is bringing 
more and more comment from the cit- 
izens of our country who know that we 
cannot protect the integrity of our dol- 
lar nor the stability of our economy by 
spending money we do not have. It is 
as a breath of fresh air then to know 
that once again Congressman JOHN 
Ruopes, First District, has introduced his 
bill to require the national debt to be 
reduced each year. He has placed this 
bill before each Congress since he has 
been here but so far nothing has been 
done about it but with the constant faith 
in our people that has characterized 
JouN RuHOopEs every action the legislation 
is again a part of the responsibilities of 
this Congress. Inez Robb has written 
about this in.a column appearing in the 
Arizona Star of January 31 and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Arrzona’s RHopEs Has RIGHT IDEA 

New YorxK.Representative JoHN J. 
RHODES, Republican, of Arizona, is a stranger 
to me, but he is my fair-haired boy. (For 
all I know, he may not even have hair.) 

Representative RHopves is my hero because 
he wants to begin whittling at the national 
debt, which just keeps growin’ with the 
genius of Topsy. It is possible that Repre- 
sentative RHopEs and I are the only persons 
left in the United States who are made 
nervous by mortgage money. I keep read- 
ing that this is an antiquated attitude and 
that debt is good for you, like sasafras tea 
in the spring or a constant mustard plaster. 

But the new economics—that debt is just 
dandy—are beyond one who was brought up 
to pay the bills on the second of every 
month and never, never to buy anything 
unless the money was in the till. It is my 
hunch that Representative RHODES was 
reared under these old-fashioned rules that 
once predominated in America. 

Anyway, this congressional oddity—and I 
am in the same boat, bailing with him— 
has tossed a bill into the congressional hop- 
per that would require the national debt 
be reduced annually by $2 billion. 

No one can say that Representative 
RuHopEs isn’t an optimist. This is the third 
go-round for his bill. The two previous 
Congresses were introduced to it, but did not 
avail themselves of its acquaintance. It can 
either take the third whirl, or be out at 
home plate. 

But at least someone is trying to make 
debt reduction mandatory. Any way you 
look at it, a $2 billion annual whack at 
the national debt would be only a token pay- 
ment. At that puny rate, it would require 
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almost 150-years to arrive at a time when 
the Nation could burn the mortgage. 

As of now, the national debt is something 
over $285 billion. And there is talk of asking 
Congress to raise the debt ceiling, so we can 
pile Pelion on Ossa. 

But even a token effort to whittle this 
monstrous sum down to size would encourage 
those antiquated citizens like myself who 
cannot understand how ever-increasing debt 
is a national asset. 

Whenever the President presents his an- 
nual budget to Congress, I am always fasci- 
nated by the pie-shaped charts published in 
all the newspapers showing where the money 
comes from and where it goes. 

Its source surely is no surprise, since most 
of us are frantically digging up scratch four 
times annually to satisfy Uncle Sam and 
States, such as New York, which has its own 
income tax laws. 2 

But the pie that explains the disbursal of 
the tax dollar is a dilly. This pie-on-the-fiy, 
as published after President Eisenhower's 
last budget message, shows that 57 cents of 
every tax dollar goes for major national se- 
curity or defense. Veterans take a 6-cent 
wedge, agriculture another 6-cent bite and 18 
cents is listed as “other” or all the balance 
of Government expenditures. 

That leaves 13 cents unaccounted for. But 
the third largest bite in the pie, or 11 cents, 
goes for interest, chiefly on the national debt. 
And the smallest wedge of the pie, or a bare 
2 cents, really scarcely a decent bite, goes for 
debt retirement. What a blessing it would 
be if the two could be reversed by some 
miracle, and 11 cents on the tax dollar go for 
debt retirement and only 2 cents for interest. 

But this is the wildest of wishful thinking. 
Yet that 1i-cent interest is literally eating 
us out of house and home, and will continue 
to do so as long as the national debt keeps 
growing instead of shrinking. It is nothing 
short of tragic that 11 percent of the tax 
dollar must be paid out as interest on a debt 
so- colossal that most of us cannot even 
imagine its extent. 

Even a token payment on the national debt 
such as Representative Ruopzs suggests is 
far better than complacent acceptance of a 
debt that staggers the imagination and raids 
the Treasury annually in interest charges. 





To Provide for National Cemeteries in 
the Central West Coast Area of the 
State of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 





coast area of the State of Florida. 

In introducing this bill, my primary 
interest is that. those who served their 
country and have passed on shall be 
honored by our Nation with a final rest- 
ing place in keeping with the great and 
valiant service that they have paid our 
Nation. 

The Department of the Army, in its 
study of the nati-nal cemetery system, 
has recommended that Florida be served 
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with additional cemeteries. At the pres- 
ent time, two national cemeteries are 
available to veterans in my State. The 
fact that one of them is located in the 
upper western corner of Florida means 
that many families, whose sons and 
fathers can be, at best, provided a last 
resting place, must go to the expense of 
paying transportation of last remains 
for hundreds and hundreds of miles. 
The other cemetery, the St. Augustine 
National Cemetery, is closed to future 
interment. 

It will be noted that in my bill I have 
designated the central west coast area 
of the State of Florida. This is done be- 
cause of its close proximity to the center 
of veterans’ population of the State, 
which in 1946 amounted to 250,000 and 
in 1960 more than doubled that amount. 
it is anticipated that within the next 10 
years the veterans’ population of Florida 
will again double, straining all available 
veterans’ services, and in the case of 
national cemeteries we will be com- 
pletely outdated. 

I would urge congressional action at 
the very earliest opportunity to properly 
provide and serve, firstly, as recom- 
mended by the Army report, and, sec- 
ondly, as demanded by the Nation’s 
highest increasing veterans’ growth. 

In considering possible locations, I 
suggest the use of certain grounds avail- 
able at the Bay Pines Veterans Hospital, 
and I respectfully suggest that this be 
considered along with other locations. 





The Federal Government Should Collect 
Fair and Reasonable Charges for Use 
of Inland Waterways, Navigation Im- 
provements, Constructed, Maintained, 
or Operated With Federal Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
second session of the last Congress, I 
introduced H.R..12395, a bill to establish 
the Inland Navigation Commission and 
to authorize the provision and collection 
of fair and reasonable charges for use 
of inland waterway navigational im- 
provements that have been, or are being, 
constructed, maintained, or operated by 
means of Federal funds. 

No action was taken on that bill in the 
86th Congress, although gratifying pub- 
lic interest in it was demonstrated. 





The proposal to reimburse the tax-. 


payers by imposing reasonable user 
charges on those few who directly bene- 
fit by enormous public expenditures for 
domestic transportation facilities, is one 
that Congress should not treat lightly. 
The economic strength of this country 
would have been immensely increased if 
Congress, through the enactment of that 
bill, had recognized—and halted—the 
tremendous and irreparable economic 
waste that necessarily results from the 
policy of providing capital for inland 
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waterway operators in the form of free 
transportation facilities. 

Accordingly on January 3, 1961, I in- 
troduced H.R. 586, which is identical to 
the bill introduced by me in the last 
Congress except for necessary changes in 
dates. The need for such a bill is even 
greater today than it was in the early 
part of 1960. Railroad employment, rail- 
road earnings and railroad ability to 
handle the transportation necessities 
that would arise from any national 
emergency have all fallen off from what 
they were even in May of last year when 
I introduced H.R. 12395. This is mani- 
festly bad both for the economic wel- 
fare and the national security of our 
country. This bill, I am convinced, is a 
means for strengthening both by re- 
quiring those who receive special com- 
mercial benefits from public funds to pay 
for the cost of what they receive. In 
this, I am not suggesting that any favors 
be granted to railroads or railroad em- 
ployees. This is not a railroad relief 
bill; it is a bill for relief of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and relief of the Nation’s 
transportation economy. What I am 
suggesting is that a major step be taken, 
by means of the waterway user charge 
bill, toward a sound fiscal and trans- 
portation policy. If this could be done, 
three major beneficial effects would in- 
evitably follow. First, the transporta- 
tion facilities of the Nation would more 
and more tend to be used on the basis of 
their economic value to the Nation, since 
the true cost of transportation services 
would more nearly be reflected in their 
price. Second, the already overburdened 
taxpayer would no longer be compelled 
to contribute millions of dollars of capital 
to be put to use by others for commercial 
gain. Third, the Federal Treasury would 
be reimbursed by those profiting from 
the public expenditure. 

This is not to say that I am opposed 
to inland waterway improvements for 
navigation. My position is quite a simple 
one. If navigational improvements are 
worthwhile, they can and should be paid 
for by those who benefit from them. If 
the use of these improvements is not 
worth their cost, then we are deluding 
ourselves and wasting public funds when 
we authorize such so-called improve- 
ments—as we do year after year—and 
appropriate the tremendous sums re- 
quired to pay for them. When we do this 
we are using public tax money desper- 
ately needed for public purposes, apply- 
ing it to the benefit of a few of our citi- 
zens who are able to pay for their bene- 
fits and at the same time weakening the 
remainder of our transportation system. 
Mr. Speaker, this is folly of the most 
tragic kind. 

I will not at this time go further into 
the purpose and effects of H.R. 586 but 
I expect to do so at more. length in the 
near future. Meanwhile, I urge that 
H.R. 586 be considered seriously by this 
House. In times such as these when in- 
ternational crises spring up without 
warning in every quarter of the globe, 
many of them calling for immense ex- 
penditures in the direct interest of na- 
tional security, we cannot longer afford 
the luxury of pouring money into inland 
waterway transportation without requir- 
ing that it be repaid. 
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Berlin Seen Symbol of Democratic West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Foreign Policy Association of 
Hartford is engaged in a discussion pro- 
gram in that area which will consider 
the great decisions facing our foreign 
policy advisers. . 

As part of that program, authorities on 
some of these questions are writing brief 
background reports on the major issues. 
One of the greatest is the issue of Berlin, 
a city divided into free and satellite parts 
and surrounded by a satellite nation. 

This article is written by Dr. Sigmund 
Neumann for the Hartford Times and 
sets forth some of the aspects of this 
issue most clearly. I submit it for the 
Recorp and commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

“GrReaT Decisions” Strupies Get UNDERWAY— 

BERLIN SEEN SYMBOL OF DEMOCRATIC WEST 

(By Dr. S. Neumann) 


Germany, for better or worse the heart of 
Europe through the ages, has again become 
the center of world politics. Only 15 years 
after total defeat and destruction, she has 
returned to a powerful position as Europe's 
most stable government. 

Yet it is not so much the miracle of Ger- 
many’s startling political and economic 
revival which holds the world with mixed 
admiration for her attainments and concern 
about her future. It is the fact that she 
has become the symbol of commanding forces 
far beyond her control. 

Battlefield, buffer, bastion or bridge—her 
fate indeed indicates the fever-curve of the 
global conflict in our bipolar world. 

The latest and probably not last clash is 
the Berlin crisis, persistently pending and 
spectacularly pushed to the foreground with 
Ehrushchev’s demand of November 1958 to 
change the legally guaranteed status of the 
quartered city and to dissolve her precarious 
independence altogether. 

Not that one cannot understand Khru- 
shchev’s move. The mere existence of teem- 
ing West Berlin as a bastion of democratic 
life its stubborn refusal to capitulate is a 
constant threat to the East German regime. 

Show window of the West and only escape 
route of many thousands of refugees from 
the Soviet-controlled zone, efforts at Berlin’s 
absorption by the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic (DDR) have never ceased. 
After the dismal failure of the Berlin block- 
ade of 1948-49, the isolated city has been in- 
cessantly attacked through a creeping block- 
ade. Since Khrushchev’s threatening move, 
the erstwhile German capital has again be- 
come the main area of world power ma- 
neuvers. 

The Soviet aims are clear; so are ours. 
Khrushchev wants to cut out the “cancer of 
Berlin”; we must hold up this “Beacon of 
Freedom.” 

This is the deadlock. 

The Soviet position seems adamant, and not 
the least dictated by her desire to strengthen 
the East German puppet regime, cork of her 
satellite bottle. Khrushchey’s action was 
propelled by his mistaken conviction of the 
West’s moral weakness, just as the Commu- 
nists banked futilely in 1948 on our physical 
weakress. In short, Soviet Russia is probing 
the sincerity of our commitments. 

Nobody wants war—not over Berlin or any 
other of the world’s many trouble spots. We 
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certainly don’t; neither does Russia. Yet the 
world must know, in the words of President 
Kennedy, that “We will fight for Berlin. 
We are defending the freedom of Paris and 
New York when we stand up for freedom in 
Berlin.” 

Withdrawal from Berlin means withdrawal 
from all of Europe. This we cannot accept, 
even if it is offered us in a sweetened pill of 
piecemeal retreat and under the cover of a 
defenseless free city. 

Equally strong is Berlin’s determination 
to stand firm. It has found a powerful 
voice in courageous Lord Mayor Willy 
Brandt, who may well be the heir to Konrad 
Adenauer. 

Whoever will be West Germany’s spokes- 
man after the coming fall elections, an un- 
reserved Bonn commitment to the Western 
World and to Berlin’s status quo is beyond 
the partisan struggle. 

Yet even such a_precarious preservation 
will demand needs. The glamor of airlift 
days has faded into the boredom of daily 
routine, and a slow process of deterioration 
in Berlin must be counteracted by constant 
material support from a somewhat reluctant 
and self-centered Reich, separated by 110 
miles. 

Equally needed is generous encouragement 
from us, more than 3,000 miles away. This 
is all done for our own sake, because Berlin 
has become the symbol of Western ways. 

A symbol always stands for something 
else. Behind Berlin and its million proudly 
independent people is the world power— 
struggle over German unification. It may 
well be in this sphere where the persistent 
conflict between Russia and the West can be 
dulled, at least temporarily, and the Berlin 
issue resolved from without. Whatever the 
long-range chances for reunification, the 
present international constellations call for 
an accommodation of the German people 
within a divided Reich. 

In view of the fait accompli of German 
partition, the growing rigidity of the world 
power blocs, and the economic price of even- 
tual reintegration, unification becomes in- 
creasingly remote even though the clamor 
for its attainment remains a dominant cry. 

This dilemma has created an atmosphere 
of unreality in German politics which may 
have serious implications for the future. It 
is from this vantage point that the realism 
and resoluteness of the new Washington ad- 
ministration may venture a vigorous re- 
appraisal, reopen promising avenues and 
thus eventually unlock the deadlock over 
Germany. 





USO at Home and Overseas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, this past week the United Service 
Organizations celebrated its 20th anni- 
versary of services to millions of young 
men and women in our Armed Forces 
throughout the world. Most certainly, 
all Members of Congress are aware of the 
job the USO has done. In observance 
of this anniversary, I wish to bring to 
your attention an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Topeka, Kans., State 
Journal, entitled “USO at Home and 
Overseas.” ‘The editorial follows: 

USO at HoME AND OVERSEAS 

Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Serv- 

ice Director, once said of the USO: 


“There are two questions on the minds of 
GI’s always. ‘Does anybody know I’m here? 
Does anybody give a damn?’” 

The answer to both questions, in Hershey’s 
words: “The USO is proof to them that 
somebody back home does give a damn.” 

On February 4, the United Service Organi- 
zation—better known the world over as 
USO—will be 20 years old. To some this 
may come as a surprise. There is no shoot- 
ing war, but every incoming headline bears 
the threat of armed conflict. 

And today, there are 24%, million Ameri- 
can men and women under arms, more than 
& million of whom are on armed pairol in 
overea posts around the world. These young 
men and women have been uprooted from 
farm, factory, school, and home, trained for 
military defense, and sent to faraway places 
where different languages, customs, and ways 
of life remove them from familiar landmarks 
of home. 

They are asked not only to be good sol- 
diers but also to conduct themselves as am- 
bassadors of good will for the United States. 
When they seek relaxation in nearby civilian 
communities, what they find, and the wel- 
come they receive, makes a big difference— 
to them and civilian associates. 

The USO is the bridge between military 
personnel and civilian populations at home 
and abroad. More than 200 clubs are oper- 
ated in the United States, including the 
excellent organization in Topeka. Last year, 
some 40,000 civilian volunteers made pos- 
sible 36,223,768 visits to these 200 stateside 
clubs and the 26 overseas. 

The 20th anniversary of the USO is an 
historic occasion in the life of the United 
States. Never before in peacetime has this 
Nation lived in a constant state of military 
preparation, a state of affairs that brings 
the accompanying necessity of providing re- 
laxation for the men and women whose job 
is the vital part of preparedness. 

This observance of two decades of service 
is a fitting time for paying tribute to the 
tens of thousands of volunteers who have 
helped make USO possible, practical, and 
needed. 





Concurrent Resolution of New 
Hampshire Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with a concurrent resolution passed by 
the New Hampshire Legislature, Febru- 
ary 1, 1961, in opposition to the pro- 
posed relocation of Interstate Highway 
91. The concurrent resolution follows: 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF 

New HAMPSHIRE IN THE YEAR OF Our LORD 

1961 

Whereas New Hampshire has spent sub- 
stantial sums for the. construction of Inter- 
state Highways 93 and 89 in the vicinity of 
the Vermont border; and 

Whereas for purposes of self-aggrandize- 
ment, certain groups in the State of Vermont 
wish Interstate Highway 91 within the State 
of Vermont located farther from the New 
Hampshire-Vermont border than originally 
proposed; and 

Whereas such relocation would reduce sub- 
stantially the benefits to be derived from 
the sums already spent by New Hampshire; 
and 





Whereas the future economic development 
of the Connecticut Valley depends heavily 
on retention of the location originally pro- 
posed for Interstate Highway 91 within the 
State of Vermont; and 

Whereas His Excellency, Governor Powell, 
and Commissioner Morton of the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Public Works and High- 
ways have publicly denounced such pro- 
posed relocation of Interstate Highway 91: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
with the senate concurring, That the general 
court of the State of New Hampshire is un- 
alterably opposed to such proposed relocation 
of Interstate Highway 91 within the State 
of Vermont; be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the New 
Hampshire delegation in the Congress of the 
United States be requested to oppose such 
proposed relocation of Interstate Highway 
91; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to forward copies of this concur- 
rent resolution to the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the United States, 
the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States, and to each of the Members of the 
New Hampshire delegation in Congress. 

SrewarT LAMPREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


SaMvuEL GREEN, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed February 1, 1961. 





What the Great Men Said 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 





Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I. 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an, edi- 
torial from the Pageland (S.C.) Journal 
of February 2, 1961, which I feel merits 
the attention of the country, particu- 
larly that of the various news media. 
This editorial is entitled “What the 
Great Men Said,” and was written by 
the capable editor and publisher of this 
newspaper, Mr. J. W. Richards. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHat THE Great MEN Sar 


It is time Americans faced up to the fact 
that the great men of yesterday said many 
things which are not in line with the current 
political tune of today. Any student of his- 
tory, who is honest enough to speak out, 
even if his words are unpopular, knows that 
99 out of 100 writers and speakers, treat- 
ing the Founding Fathers, omit unpopular 
items. 

Even those who were this country’s great- 
est heroes, and whose birthday anniversaries 
we celebrate each year took positions which 
are today thought to be political suicide, and 
reactionary. They spoke out for the major- 
ity in this country, for the majority’s way 
of life, for the philosophy of the frontier 
Americans, the colonial American, and the 
people who made this country great. 

Nowadays, it is most difficult to speak up 
for the majority. The current vogue is to 
kowtow to minorities, since they hold the 
balance of power in many key States, which 
is especially important in presidential elec- 
tions, and can often be stampeded, like 
goats, to vote en masse. 


I SOIREE Td 











Milwaukee’s Prominence as a National 
Air Transportation Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last year 
marked an increased effort on the part 
of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce to transform the city of Mil- 
waukee into a primary intercontinental 
airport. This effort to make Milwaukee 
one of the outstanding air transport 
centers in the Nation is of great im- 
portance not only to my own State of 
Wisconsin but also to our neighboring 
States—and to the air transport of the 
United States generally. 

Today I should like to have placed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
account by Mr. Clarence J. Muth, man- 
ager of the Air Service Division of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 
In his account Mr. Muth describes the 
major advances made during 1960 on 
Milwaukee’s flight to air prominence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Commerce, January 
1961] 
Masson ADVANCES WERE MapE Durine 1960 

ON MILWAUKEE’s FLIGHT TO Am PROMI- 

WENCE 





(By Clarence J. Muth) 

The year 1960 witnessed major advances 
in the Association’s continuing objective to 
make. Milwaukee one of the outstanding 
air transport centers in the nation. These 
included: 

The addition of Eastern Air Lines to Mil- 
waukee’s national system of air routes now 
‘served by five major trunk-line carriers and 
two regional service carriers. 

The successful culmination of a long- 
standing legal battle by the Association be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) in 
Washington to overfiy the congested 
Chicago area on the Florida routes served 
by both Eastern and Northwest Airlines. 

The extension of the high intensity 
lighted jet runway at General Mitchell Field 
to a total of 9,915 feet. This is now the 
most modern instrument runway at any 
major port in the country. 

Sunday, April 24, was a red letter day in 
Milwaukee’s air transport history, with the 
official inauguration of Milwaukee service 
by Eastern Air Lines after a strenuous 2-year 
fight before the CAB. The new route pro- 
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vided Milwaukee with its first one-carrier 
nonstop service to Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville, as well as to intermediate stops to 
Miami. 
The Air Service Division first began its 
tion of the Chicago-Milwaukee-Twin 
Cities Case in 1957 with the preparation of 
extensive economic exhibits justifying the 
public need for this new route. These 
pointed out the twentyfold increase in air 
traffic flown between Milwaukee and the 
Florida areas during the past decade. 

In the same case, Northwest was likewise 
granted the overfly of the congested Chicago 
area on the Florida route granted to this 
carrier in 1959. 

The effort to establish Milwaukee as a 
primary intercontinental port was advanced 
through prosecution before the CAB in the 
transpacific case to firm Milwaukee's posi- 
tion on the “great circle route” to the Orient. 

The advent of commercial jet service for 
Milwaukee is likely for summer of 1961, based 
on plans now under consideration by both 
United and Northwest Airlines. Due to the 
farsightedness of the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors, General Mitchell Field 
has now attained operating capability to 
handle any and all types of transcontinental 
and intercontinental air operations. With 
the recent completion of the jet runway 
at Mitchell, Milwaukee is prepared to ac- 
commodate the largest jet planes now in 
operation. 

At the present time the 7 Milwaukee car- 
riers are providing this community with 101 
daily departures to 85 percent of the trade 
centers of the Nation. 

During the coming year the air service 
division of the association will concentrate 
its attention on several voids in the Mil- 
waukee air route structure—namely, direct 
Milwaukee air service to Boston, New Or- 
leans, and Houston, as well as to the inter- 
mediate cities of Toronto, Cincinnati, Mem- 
phis, and Kansas City. 

On behalf of the business community, the 
association will seek the CAB certification 
of these new routes, which may involve new 
Milwaukee applications by Delta and Braniff 
International Airways. Delta would likewise 
provide this metropolitan community with 
direct service to the Caribbean area and 
terminating at Caracas, Venezuela. 

A Milwaukee extension of the operations 
of Braniff International Airways would pro- 
vide this area with an additional interna- 
tional route terminating at Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. 

With the extension of Eastern Air Lines 
to Milwaukee this past year, the associations’ 
air service division has now won 16 succes- 
sive victories before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board since 1944 when Milwaukee service 
was limited to Northwest and Capital Air- 
lines. 

Since that time American, United, North 
Central, Ozark, and Eastern have been 
added—representing the largest carrier route 
awards granted to any metropolitan com- 
munity in the Nation. Milwaukee’s daily 
air passenger volume has risen from 102 pas- 
sengers per day to more than 2,000—a 
twentyfold increase as compared to a twelve- 
fold national increase. 





Our Good Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV2S 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 


American Heritage Foundation has re- 
cently published a booklet on the elec- 
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tion laws which deserve the attention of 
all our Members. While each State has 
the responsibility to set its own criteria 
under the Constitution, it is a matter of 
concern to all Americans that these 
criteria be modern enough to recognize 
the facts of 20th-century life. 

During the last campaign, I found and 
had occasion to comment on the way the 
mobility of our economic situation some- 
times works against the exercise of citi- 
zenship rights. Connecticut is better 
than many States in this regard through 
flexibility of its absentee voting regula- 
tions, but Secretary of State Ella Grasso 
is already at work preparing even better 
and more modern election law reforms. 

I am pleased to note, however, that 
in this American Heritage Foundation 
study Connecticut ranks eighth in the 
total turnout of eligible voters. I also 
want to pay tribute to the leader in 
voting laws, Idaho, which is celebrated 
in an editorial from the Hartford Times, 
which I submit for the Recorp: 

; Our Goop REcorD 

Connecticut voters may be pardoned if 
they throw out their chests a bit when the 
matter of citizenship responsibility is dis- 
cussed. 

We are in the first 8 among the 50 States 
in the percentage of eligible voters going 
to the polls in the 1960 presidential election. 

Idaho was first at 80.7 percent and Con- 
necticut in eighth place, had a 76.9 percent 
turnout last November 8. The national aver- 
age, according to Brendan Byrne, executive 
director of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, was 64.3. Only New Hampshire, which 
was in second place with 80.5 percent of its 
eligible citizens voting, topped Connecticut 
among the New England States. 

There is a reason for our good standing 
according to Mr. Byrne who said that “voting 
results in the 1960 elections show that those 
States with up-to-date election laws which 
make it easier to register and vote, got more 
of their citizens to the polls.” He added 
that the top eight States have laws that 
“make it easier for all citizens to register and 
vote than the bottom eight.” 

In Idaho, the champion State, permanent 
tax-free registration is the law. Persons are 
permitted to register up to 3 days before 
election. Only 6 months’ residence in Idaho 
and 30 days in any county are required. 
There is no precinct residence requirement. 
Furthermore, Idaho has a liberal absentee 
voting law which allows absentees to register 
by mail. 

It is gratifying to know that Secretary of 
State Ella Grasso is sponsoring a series of 
reforms designed to improve and modernize 
Connecticut’s election laws. 

Watch out, Idaho, we are getting in shape 
for 1964. 





John Foster Dulles Diplomatic Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill providing for the 
establishment of a United States Diplo- 
matic Academy to prepare this country 
for waging an aggressive battle against 
communism and on the peace front 
throughout the world. 

Our diplomats must be trained in the 
mores and folkways—the customs and 
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habits—the likes and dislikes, as well as 
the languages, of the countries in which 
they represent this country. 

My bill encompasses the training and 
education of students at the academy 
concerning all aspects of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy so they can 
be more useful to their government in de- 
feating the aims of this conspiracy. My 
bill is also designed to meet the present 
and anticipated needs of the United 
States for adequately trained officers and 
employees in the diplomatic service of the 
United States. 

In principle, I subscribe wholehearted- 
ly to the objective of the Freedom Com- 
mission and Academy legislation to 
counteract the Communist organizational 
weapons, but I am convinced that we 
must add the positive action of providing 
a general diplomatic training school in 
which our future diplomats can learn in 
a few years some of what John Foster 
Dulles learned and techniques in diplom- 
acy he developed in a lifetime. He had 


. no opportunity to go to one source, to 


one fountainhead of general diplomatic 
learning, to fit himself for his task. 

Mr. Dulles knew, perhaps better than 
any living man, the ever present danger 
that we face from an alien scheme of 
life. He was worried that we were not 
devoting our full energy as we should 
have to fight back against the subversive 
weapons used by the Leninists of today. 

In his book “War and Peace,” Mr. 
Dulles said: 

There may come a time in the life of a 
people when their work of creation ends. 
That hour has not struck for us. We are 
still vital and capable of great endeavor. 
Our youth are spirited, not soft or fearful. 
Our religious heritage and our national tra- 
dition are not forgotten. 

If our efforts are still inadequate, it is 
because we have not seen clearly the chal- 
lenge and its nature. As that is more 
clearly revealed, we shall surely respond. 
And as we act under the guidance of a 
tighteous faith, that faith will grow until 
it brings us into the worldwide fellowship 
of all men everywhere who are embarked on 
the great adventure of building peacefully a 
world of human liberty and justice. 


In a study published in January of 
1952 by the Rand Corp., “The Organiza- 
tional Weapon,” it was stated: 

The Communists are winning because 
they have developed a new form of power 
struggle, a new dimension of political war- 
fare, which makes it possible for them to 
get to the people in each target nation and 
to control or manipulate them in ever- 
increasing numbers in the interest of the 
Soviets. As long as the Communists can 
do this and we cannot counteract it, our own 
diplomacy and aid programs will be largely 
undercut, while those of the Soviet Union 
and Red China will achieve success all out 
of proportion for the money spent. 


John Foster Dulles pointed the war 
with the accuracy of a bombsight. 

Without further delay the Department 
of State should be authorized to estab- 
lish a diplomatic school modeled after 
our service academies. The school can 
be started at once to counteract the 
Communists and to train free world 
diplomats to carry the message of peace 
aggressively to all peoples in all lands. 

I therefore urge that Congress take 
fast action on this subject and authorize 
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immediately the creation of. the John 
Foster Dulles Diplomatic Academy for 
Peace. 





Our Responsibility to the Foreign 
Student 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months attention has been fo- 
cused upon the beneficial use of students 
and other young people in the improve- 
ment of our contacts and relations with 
foreign nations. Through the’ joint 
efforts of executive and congressional 
leaders, progress has been made in ex- 
panding the number of students to be 
brought to the United States from for- 
eign countries. Also proposals have been 
advanced to provide for the employment 
of the talents of many of our young peo- 
ple abroad. These programs are de- 
signed to further our knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the peoples and problems 
of foreign lands, with educational op- 
portunities which they cannot now pro- 
vide for themselves and a deeper under- 
standing of and insight into the ideals 
and institutions of the United States. 

One aspect of these programs, how- 
ever, has not received the attention 
which it demands. No concerted effort 
has been made on any level to extend to 
the students brought to this country for 
study and research the guidance and as- 
sistance necessary to make their ex- 
perience in the United States as rich and 
profitable as possible to them and to us. 

This problem was thoroughly analyzed 
and discussed before the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges of the 
Methodist Church in Denver, Colo., on 
January 10, 1961, by the Honorable Har- 
old C. Case, president of Boston Univer- 
sity. President Case has an inspiring 
message and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of all Members of Congress. 

The address of President Case follows: 
Our RESPONSIBILITY TO THE FoREIGN 
STUDENT 
(By Harold C. Case) 

No one is exempt from responsibility for 


public affairs. The most insignificant act- 


may have far-reaching social consequences. 
A single telephone call during a national 
political campaign may have far-reaching in- 
fluence on the voting of a vital minority, and 
deterine an election. A collision between 
an automobile and a bicycle in Leopoldville 
may set off tribal riots in the Congo, with 
vast political repercussions. The explosion 
of a small atom bomb in the Sahara may 
produce frenzied excitement among 200 
million Africans. This is an electronic age, 
and sounds are relayed from anywhere to 
everywhere, instantaneously. We live in a 
global whispering gallery. Each one of us is 
responsible for weighing his words, evaluat- 
ing his actions in advance, so that positive 
social results may be achieved. 

Otherwise, as nuclear muscles are being 
flexed, if misadventures or bad semantics 
precipitate a thermonuclear attack, either 
a glancing blow or a knockout punch would 
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affect every living person. Everything we 


do to protect our armed truce, to prevent’ 


military conflict so that we may have time 
to generate lasting good will, and to produce 
the conditions for peace, is doubly important 
now. 

During this time of nervous stalemate, 
while total destruction is suspended and 
time is on our side, we should redouble our 
efforts as educators. The contest for men’s 
minds is the essence of the world situation. 
Excellence in education is our business. We 
have a readymade, providential opportunity, 
plastic, curious, and capable, within our 
sphere of influence. I refer to the more than 
50,000 foreign students who are now enrolled 
in more than 1,700 colleges and universities 
in this country, and who are citizens of more 
than 90 countries. 

If we can provide them with the resources 
for serious study, if we can train them in 
the skills essential to their future tasks, if 
we can develop authentic mutuality between 
their spirit and our own, and if we can dem- 
onstrate to them the best in our culture and 
religious faith, we may guarantee a high 
degree of educational and emotional satis- 
faction on the part of our academic guests. 
We may also lift the educational prestige of 
this country in the world. Best of all, we 
may educate the task force for the world, 
with commitment to justice, peace, and free- 
dom. 

How can I underscore the strategic impor- 
tance of our educational task, with special 
reference to foreign students? 

At the outset allow me to say frankly that 
in my opinion most American colleges and 
universities are dealing with students from 
abroad as if they were uninvited guests. 
They are admitted, assigned to dormitory 
rooms, or referred to homeowners where 
rooms are listed for rent; then they are 
allowed to shift for themselves unless emer- 
gencies arise. Student teas are planned; 
hospitality during Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
or other vacation times is arranged; but 
there is little focus on problems unique to 
foreign students and not much staffing for 
professional solution of their problems. 

In consequence, foreign students usually 
live on the fringe of campus life. They at- 
tend classes, live in residence halls, study in 
libraries, work in laboratories, but are not 
intimately a part of the spirit of the institu- 
tions in which they are enrolled. They are 
not exactly excluded from social life, student 
activities, committee membership, but they 
are rarely included. 

This is mainly because students, faculty, 
and administration are absorbed in more 
pressing or dramatic or personal problems, 
Moreover, only limited staff time is made 
available for orientation for students, and 
the problems are unusual, complicated and 
time consuming. To any list of normal 
needs of American students, one must add 
many important special situations faced by 
foreign students such as language barriers; 
long separation from. families and friends; 
unfamiliarity with American customs; nega- 
tive attitudes with reference to race and 
color; problems of passports, visas, and cur- 
rency; job difficulties; social and religious 
needs; differences in climate and food. 
Even such a brief list is beyond the present 
planning or programing of most institutions 
of higher learning. 

Allow me to use Boston University, in 
which institution almost 1,000 students from 
82 countries are presently enrolled, to illus- 
trate special needs, A Korean student, in a 
professional school of the university, found 
that the food in our refectory did not agree 
with him. He needed fish and rice. He be- 
came ill, missed classes, and endangered his 
academic record. It was essential to find an 
apartment, assist him in moving, so that he 
could prepare his own food. But this move 
entailed additional expenses. He could not 
meet them. Lacking the move, he faced 
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failure in his academic program. From lim- 
ited funds we were obliged to budget for 
assistance to him. 

4 Turkish student had completed all work 
for the Ph. D. He had not been in- 
formed that his dissertation must be 
typed in triplicate. He did not have funds 
for this special typing job. But unless he 
met the deadline, he could not receive his 
degree. That meant disaster for him. With 
the degree, he could return to his country as 
a respected college professor. Again, extra 
work to raise extra funds. 

An African student, a Zulu from Durban, 
is a remarkable artist and a product of 
Methodist missions. His father, a Methodist 
minister in the Union of South Africa, had 
advised his son not to return home, lest he 
be arrested and placed in a detention camp. 
His wife is in this country. Their two chil- 
dren are in Africa. His passport had expired. 
He was in danger of being deported, or of 
becoming a stateless person. Moreover, he 
required a job. So special efforts were made; 
a teaching position at Clark, clearance with 
immigration authorities, and another for- 
eign student family was stabilized, although 
not without time, energy and money. 

You could add illustrations, and provide 
variations on the theme of extra problems 
and special needs. Sometimes we can be 
proud of results; again we are ashamed. 
Always we are in need of funds and staff. 
How can we improve our efforts to guaran- 
tee better results with our foreign students? 
I suggest that colleges and universities must 
have much larger resources for the express 
purpose of providing essential services to 
guarantee the best educational results, and 
the positive outcomes from contacts with 
Americans and the American way of life. 
Funds must come from three sources. 

First, the Federal Government, in the 
form of— 

1. A well conceived and extensive pro- 
gram for scholarship awards to students 
from abroad. The present criteria for selec- 
tion are not adequate. Sound bases must 
be developed. Only well equipped appli- 
cants with necessary aptitudes should be 
admitted. Given these requisites, additional 
financial aid is essential to prevent students 
from overseas being obliged to live in sub- 
standard quarters and in dire poverty. We 
are spending billions of dollars for “foreign 
aid,” yet no money could be better invested 
in terms of ultimate contributions to world 
peace and understanding than a national 
foreign student scholarship and fellowship 
program on a broad basis. 

2. First-class housing for foreign students 
in the college community. Residence halls 
are filled or will be within a year or two. 
An extension of grants through the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, especially for 
foreign students, is essential. This should 
be added to the college housing program, 
loans to be amortized as presently. Such 
additional loans will pay unprecedented 
dividends to-this Nation in terms of inter- 
national friendships among the world’s 
future leaders. 

3. Direct grants to colleges and universi- 
ties for the administration of foreign stu- 
dent programs. These should be on a “per 
student” basis. Use of such funds should 
be limited to staff, services, and equipment, 
solely for improving the life and experiences 
of foreign students while they are resident 
in the college community. 

Second, private agencies— 

1. Foundations could. supply funds for staff 
and offices for testing, screening, admin- 
istering health examinations, determining 
financial capability and motiva- 
tions of students, in the principal cities 
from which foreign students now come. This 
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investment in greater effectiveness in selec- 
tion will pay large dividends in the success 
and satisfaction of future students from 
abroad. 

2. Colleges and universities, private and 
public, should allocate funds for tuition, 
living costs, and incidentals for selected for- 
eign students. 

Recently the Soviet announced a 4,000-stu- 
dent university for Africans, Asiatics, and 
Latin Americans. Whether this announce- 
ment was for propaganda or educational 
purposes, the future will determine. Mean- 
while, the more-than-2,000 accredited col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
of America could serve world interests, and 
gain enthusiastic support from emerging 
peoples, if they wouki agree to assume the 
responsibility for at least 4,000 additional 
students from the emerging countries, with- 
in the next few years. 

Any college could provide such educational 
resources for one student. Across the Nation 
we could average two students per institu- 
tion. In a more direct application to mem- 
bers of this association, Bishop Ralph Dodge 
of Southern Rhodesia has certified that more 
than 50 students from East Africa are now 
qualified for college admission, but lack any 
opportunity for advanced education, either 
in the Union of South Africa or in Southern 
Rhodesia or Nyasaland. 

The board of missions of the Methodist 
Church, through Dr. Eugene Smith, has 
agreed to provide funds for transportation 
of 50 students, provided our colleges and 
universities will care for tuition, room, and 
board and incidental expenses. This*is a 
practical challenge, and should be met be- 
fore adjournment of this meeting. I recog- 
nize that certain colleges in our association 
do not presently accept Negroes. I suggest 
that they could provide funds to assist the 
colleges in which these students will enroll. 
Such funds should be administered by the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church. 

Third, volunteer services— 

1. Volunteers in each college community 
should be organized for a continuous pro- 
gram of indoctrination, mutual fellowship, 
and sociability. Foreign students desire to 
know the authentic meaning and mood of 
the American home. They would be more 
accurate in their evaluation of this country 
and its culture if they had experiences in 
depth while residing here. Only a sustained 
effort, with effective planning and sensitive 
administration, can accomplish vital results. 

2. Job placement requires the assistance 
of volunteers. of work permits 
and of jobs, and supervision of work pro- 
grams are all part of the task of such a com- 
mittee. 

3. A committee on religion among foreign 
students has many important jobs. Religion 
is intensely meaningful among foreign stu- 
dents. Local churches should take these 
students seriously, exposing them to the 
structure, organization, committee responsi- 
bilities, fellowship, and service enterprises 
of the local church. Worship and spiritual 
discipline mean much to foreign students, 
but cannot be taken for granted by the col- 
lege community. 

If churches are serious about Christian 
missions, they are obligated to develop a 
better level of contact and more creative 
interaction with these students from over- 
seas. Mutual respect of person for person 
is essential if we are to develop a worldwide 
way of life that will provide all people with 
security and well-being, spiritual depth, en- 
riching culture, happiness, and peace. 
harmonious blending of a & 
new world citizenship can emerge. If we do 
our task well, vast values for humanity will 
result. To fail now is unthinkable. 
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A Proposal: Six Stars for General 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the second of February, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat carried an edi- 
torial “Six Stars for General Mac- 
Arthur.” In it the career of this great 
military leader is reviewed and support 
is urged for the proposal to make Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur the first six-star 
general in our Nation’s history. I be- 
lieve that this proposal deserves our 
serious consideration and that General 





~ MacArthur deserves the recognition 


which this rank would give. 

I should like to introduce into the 
Recorp the editorial of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: 

{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Feb. 2, 
1961} 
Six Stars ror GENERAL MACARTHUR 


A bill calling for six-star rank for Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has been reintroduced 
into the Congress. It should be passed 
unanimously and by acclaim. 

Shortly after World War I, General Per- 
shing was given the title “General of the 
Armies” in recognition of our victory in that 
conflict. 

During World War II, our eight greatest 
generals and admirals were given five-star 
rank as an acknowledgment of their superb 
leadership qualities and to give them equal 
rank with fleet admirals and field marshals 
among our Allies. Of the eight, only Gen- 
eral MacArthur, General Eisenhower and Ad- 
miral Nimitz are alive today. 

It is no disparagement either of General 
Eisenhower or Admiral Nimitz, or the five 
great leaders who have passed away, or of 
General Pershing for that matter, to say that 
General MacArthur is the outstanding mili- 
tary genius of our times, and probably the 
greatest commander this Nation has ever 
produced. 

His career is perfectly breathtaking in its 
scope. The youngest general in World War 
I and Chief of Staff of the Army in President 
Hoover’s administration. General Mac- 
Arthur had attained four-star rank and been 
retired when most of the other leaders of 
World War II were still junior officers. 

Refusing to accept inactivity, he became 
@ field marshal in the Philippine Army; or- 
ganized that nation’s defenses as a bastion 
of fretdom in the Far Pacific and, by his 
glorious delaying action, inspired the nation 
to rise from the defeat of Pearl Harbor to 
fight on to ultimate victory. 

In World War II, his campaigns from Aus- 
tralia trhough New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines to final victory will be classics so long 
as students study military strategy. 

His stewardship of the occupation of 
Japan likewise is the finest example in the 
history of the world of a conquering power 
converting a defeated nation into a friend, 
ally and stronghold of democracy. 

In the Korean war, General MacArthur's 
remarkable strategy and able command in 
the fleld saved South Korea, and indeed the 
United States and the United Nations, from 
what otherwise might have been a crushing 
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defeat. One can only guess what the results 
might have been if General MacArthur had 
been allowed to prosecute the war with vigor 
and to attack the aggressors in their bases of 
operation. 

An illustrious soldier, a distinguished 
statesman, and an articulate and forceful 
advocate of the good life, General Mac- 
Arthur today, at 81, deserves the highest 
accolade which a grateful Nation can bestow 
upon him. 

How much better it would be to honor 
this great man with the one rank he really 
deserves while he still can enjoy it, than to 
pay him pale honor with oratory and monu- 
ments after he is gone! 

A Nation forever in his debt can make 
at least the first small payment through its 
Congress conferring six-star rank on Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur now. 





Water Pollution Control Act Amendments 
of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, after 
months of painstaking and careful work 
the Senate Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, under the able 
leadership of Senator Rospert Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, issued its report on National 
Water Resources on January 30, 1961. 

In discussing the nature of the na- 
tional water problem the committee 
points out that— 

Demands (for water) are projected to in- 
crease to 559 billion galions a day, or 51 per- 
cent of streamflow by 1980, and to 888 billion 
gallons a day, or 81 percent of streamflow 
by year 2000. At first glance, the projected 
demand appears to approach frighteningly 
near the limit of the Nation’s available water 
supply and it will be necessary to vigorously 
expand programs for water resources de- 
velopment if this demand is to be met. It 
must be remembered, however, that these 
are withdrawals, and that, necessary as it 
may be to provide for them, most of this 
water is returned to the stream, and can be 
reused many times, provided steps are taken 
to maintain its quality. 


Mr. Speaker, the key to the mainte- 
nance of water quality is water pollution 
control. As stated in the supplemental 
views of the Kerr committee report: 

The greatly increasing volume of pollution 
discharged into our waterways, and the in- 
creasing burden of new contaminants, exceed 
the capabilities of treatment by known 
methods. It is therefore essential that a 
crash program of pollution abatement re- 
search be undertaken immediately to pro- 
vide practical methods for protecting water 
quality. 

Three additional lines of action must be 
vigorously prosecuted: (1) Increased quanti- 
ties of water must be supplied for dilution 
during low river stages through construc- 
tion of reservoirs to store the flows, and by 
other flow regulation works, (2) the number 
and capacity of facilities for waste treatment 
must be greatly increased so that discharges 
into the Nation’s waterways will be within 
tolerable limits of the stream’s capacity. 
This will require, among other things, a 
doubling or tripling of the present Federal 
water pollution contro] program, and (3) 
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municipalities and industries must refrain 
from 


wastes that degrade water ° 


quality beyond tolerable limits. This re- 
straint must be either self-imposed, or to the 
extent required in the public interest, it will 
have to be provided by legal sanctions. Ac- 
ceptable progress in these lines of action will 
be costly and will require continuing and 
often onerous subordination of individual 
convenience to the public good. It is clear, 
however, that the American people, virtually 
without. exception, are insistent that the 
Federal Government take the lead in bring- 
ing about unified action at all levels to ac- 
celerate progress in cleaning our water sup- 
ply. To provide this leadership is now a first 
task of the Federal Government. 

The United States has very little option 
about whether to undertake this responsi- 
bility—it is a matter of either proceeding 
expeditiously or sustaining major limitations 
and setbacks in the economy and health of 
the Nation. There is, of course, abundant 
justification and precedent for Federal lead- 
ership in this area. At stake are national 
security, public health, interstate commerce, 
and opportunities for full employment and 
economic prosperity. 


These four short paragraphs set forth 
the case for an effective program of Fed- 
eral water pollution control better than 
it has ever been stated before. I have 
today introduced a bill providing for 
such a program, Mr. Speaker, and am 
hopeful of its early consideration and 
enactment. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1961, H.R. 4036, con- 
tains four major provisions: (1) In- 
creased financial assistance to communi- 
ties for the construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities, (2) strengthened Federal 
enforcement procedures, (3) expanded 
water pollution research, and (4) im- 
proved State and Federal administra- 
tion of pollution control programs and 
activities. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO COMMUNITIES 


Under existing law there is authorized 
$50 million annually in Federal grants 
to communities to assist them in the con- 
struction of needed waste treatment fa- 
cilities. This program has been in op- 
eration since 1956. During the 5 years 
immediately preceding enactment of the 
program (1952-56) contract awards for 
sewage treatment plant construction av- 
eraged $222 million. During the first 
year of the program, 1957, contract 
awards increased to $351 million—a 58 
percent increase. In 1958, total contract 
awards reached $389 million—a 75 per- 
cent increase Over the previous 5-year 
average. In 1959 and 1960, contract 
awards have leveled off at the $350 mil- 
lion level, somewhat below the 1958 rec- 
ord due to the steel strike and general 
public construction cutbacks. Still, over 
the past 4 years contract awards for sew- 
age treatment plant construction have 
averaged almost $360 million annually— 
an increase of 62 percent over the 5-year 
average before Federal financial assist- 
ance became available. 

Under the construction grant program, 
as of January 31, 1961, a total of 2,581 
grant offers have been made aggregating 
$213 million. These in turn supported 
construction projects having eligible 
costs totaling $1,245,400,000. In other 
words, a Federal investment of $213 mil- 
lion has stimulated local investments of 
over $1 billion. Every Federal dollar ex- 
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pended has been matched by over $4.50 
in local funds—a truly remarkable 
record. 

Despite the great progress made as a 
result of Federal financial assistance, 
much more remains to be done. Con- 
struction since 1957 has been largely off- 
set by new needs and the number of 
needed projects remains, as it was in 
1957, at more than 6,000 sewage treat- 
ment plants. According to the Public 
Health Service Inventory of Municipal 
and Industrial Waste Facilities, nearly 
2,900 new plants are required for 19.5 
million people in communities now dis- 
charging raw untreated sewage. There 
are 1,100 new plants needed for 3.4 mil- 
lion people in communities where ex- 
isting treatment works are inadequate or 
obsolete and require replacement. An- 
other 1,630 communities need additions 
and enlargements of existing inadequate 
plants to provide satisfactory treatment 
for 25 million persons. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that a 
technical report to the Senate Select 
Committee contains the following warn- 
ing: 

Unless the country is ready to take meas- 
ures to deal with water pollution on 4 far 
greater scale than at present, it appears that 
many streams will become putrescent and 
rivers will be open sewers. 


In addition to the backlog of treat- 
ment plant needs, population growth 
will continue to create new needs. If 
municipalities are to catch up by 1970, 
they will have to spend an average of 
$600 million a year to eliminate the 
backlog, provide for new population, and 
to replace plants that will become ob- 
solete> We come nowhere near this 
level of expenditure at the present time 
despite the 62 percent increase in con- 
struction since 1956. In order to stimu- 
late construction up to the $600 million 
a year figure H.R. 4036 authorizes an 
increase in Federal financial assistance 
from the present $50 million annually to 
$125 million annually and an increase in 
the total grant authorization from $500 
million to $1.25 billion. Maximum 
grants per project are increased from 30 
percent of the cost of the project or 
$250,000, whichever is smaller, to 30 
percent of the cost of the project or 
$600,000, whichever is smaller. Projects 
serving more than one municipality will 
receive proportionately higher grants. 

Based on the experience of the present 
program which has stimulated over $4 
in local contributions for every Federal 
grant dollar, it can be estimated that 
the proposed program will result in the 
construction of projects having a total 
cost of approximately $600 million—or 
exactly the national needs. 

This construction program will be a 
boon, also, to many small communities 
hard hit by unemployment. We already 
have an inventory of 362 sewage treat- 
ment plant projects located in areas of 
substantial unemployment. The total 
estimated cost of these plants is over 
$280 million and the estimated on-site 
payroll on such projects is over $85 mil- 
lion for 14,200 estimated total man- 
years of labor. These are projects, 
ready to go, which can put people to 
work and contribute to the betterment 
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of the water quality of our Nation’s lakes 
and streams. 


ings. 

Second, if no abatement is secured as 
a result of the conference, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare calls 
a public hearing before a hearing board 
for the purpose of making a finding of 
interstate pollution, assessing progress 
toward its abatement, and in the event 
effective progress is not made, making 
recommendations to secure abatement of 
such pollution. . 

Third, if the recommendations of the 
Secretary are not followed within a rea- 
sonable time he requests that Federal 
court action be taken by the Attorney 
General. Such court action can be 
taken only with the consent of the State 
or States wherein the pollution is dis- 
charged or the State or States where 
the health or welfare of persons is en- 

dangered. 

' Under this procedure the Public 
Health Service has initiated a number 
of enforcement actions. These have 
been effective but the limited enforce- 
ment jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes it impossible to do an 
even better job. The present law, for 
instance, excludes from enforcement 
jurisdiction the greater part of the 
Great Lakes and their tributaries, the 
coastal waters of the Nation, many im- 
portant. coastal streams, intrastate 
water bodies such as the Detroit River, 
those of Florida and all rivers, streams, 
lakes and coastal waters of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. International boundary 
streams such as the St. Lawrence, Ni- 
agara, lower Colorado, and Rio Grande 
Rivers are untouchable under the act, 
leaving the discharge a moral responsi- 
bility to a neighboring nation, to the 
solicitude of a bordering State or an 
international creature of a treaty with 
that nation. The same situation exists 
as to international streams flowing 
across the northern and southern 
borders of the United States into our 
international neighbors. Examples are 
the Red River of the north in Minne- 
sota, Lake Champlain in New York, 
Souris and Riviere Rivers in North 
Dakota, and the Flathead and Kootewai 
Rivers in Montana. 

The degree of exclusion is graphically 
illustrated by the following figures de- 
rived from a recent study. They show 
that there are 1,080 municipalities dis- 
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charging wastes in 845 intrastate navi- 
figures illustrative of the exclusion are 
that, of the estimated 26,000 water 
bodies in the United States, there are 
only an estimated 4,000 of an interstate 
nature. t 

It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, that the 
present limited enforcement jurisdic- 
tion does not permit sufficient latitude 
to accomplish fully the intents and pur- 
poses of the act; namely, the conserva- 
tion of water resources for the use and 
benefit of the Nation. We must face 
the fact that present jurisdiction does 
not extend to many important segments 
of some of the major waterways of the 
country. In addition to the illustrations 
above, the Missouri River from the 
Kansas State line to just about St. Louis 
is an untouchable area under the act. 
The greater part of the Hudson River is 
excluded, as are important reaches of 
the Tennessee, Columbia, Colorado, and 
Merrimack Rivers. 

The enforcement provisions of H.R. 
4036 are intended to correct this situa- 
tion. It does so by making Federal en- 
forcement procedures available when- 
ever there is pollution affecting the 
health and welfare, whether or not 
there is interstate pollution. Federal 
jurisdiction in this kind of pollution sit- 
uation, however, would be exercised only 
upon request by a State or by a munici- 
pality, with State concurrence. 

This is not a sweeping takeover by the 
Federal Government in the field of pol- 
lution control, Mr. Speaker. It merely 
makes available to the States the re- 
sources, facilities, and power of the Fed- 
eral Government’s enforcement proce- 
dures in a case involving pollution of 
navigable waters. Such an extension 
of Federal authority would serve to im- 
prove serious pollution situations which 
are also of great national importance 
although not endangering the health or 
welfare of persons in a State other than 
that in which the discharge originates. 

In addition to expanding Federal en- 
forcement jurisdiction, H.R. 4036 pro- 
vides for clarifying and strengthening 
the role of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in the enforcement 
process by providing that the findings 
and recommendations of the hearing 
boards—after the public hearing—shall 
be the Secretary’s findings and recom- 
mendations except to the extent modi- 
fied by him and by providing for the is- 
suance of an order—instead of a no- 
tice—by him for abatement of any pol- 
lution found to exist. To afford ade- 
quate protection for the parties of inter- 
est, the bill provides that an appeal from 
the order can be taken to the US. 
court of appeals and the court’s re- 
view would be on the record. However, 
if an appeal is not taken within 60 days 
the Secretary’s order would become final. 
Such orders will be enforced by U.S. dis- 
trict courts in civil actions brought by 
the Attorney General at the request of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Other provisions dealing with Federal 
enforcement procedures make dis- 
charges from Federal installations sub- 
ject to administrative findings and rec- 
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ommendations in Federal water pollu- 
tion abatement actions conducted by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4036 estab- 
lishes a $25 million enforcement con- 
struction grants fund to be available 
for financially hard-pressed commu- 
nities which might be required to con- 
struct treatment facilities as a result of 
Federal enforcement action. These 
funds would be available over and above 
the regular State allotment of construc- 
tion grant funds. 

POLLUTION CONTROL RESEARCH 


Four members of the Senate Select 
Committee called for a crash program 
of pollution abatement research to be 
undertaken immediately to provide 
practical methods for protecting water 
quality. The full committee recom- 
mended an expanded program of applied 
research for water conservation with 
special emphasis to research on im- 
proved waste treatment methods. 

Water pollution research is of prime 
importance. It provides the fundamen- 
tal intelligence on the causes of water 
pollution. Although: existing law recog- 
nizes research as a basic Federal water 
pollution control responsibility, present 
levels of research have remained low. 

To stimulate Federal research in this 
field H.R. 4036 authorizes the establish- 
ment of field laboratory and research 
facilities including the establishment of 
regional laboratories throughout the 
country. The problems of water pollu- 
tion vary from region to region and we 
must begin to zero in on the particular 
pollution problems of the different sec- 
tions of the country if they are to be 
solved. This can best be dohe in re- 
search facilities located in the area near 
institutions of higher learning. 

H.R. 4036 also authorizes special study 
of Great Lakes pollution problems. 

_ STATE AND FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Under existing law, $3 million in grants 
for States and interstate agencies is au- 
thorized to assist them in meeting the 
costs of establishing and maintaining 
adequate water pollution control pro- 
grams. These are matching grants with 
the States required to provide from one- 
third to two-thirds of the costs of their 
programs. In the more than 4 years 
these Federal grants have been in opera- 
tion they have stimulated and encour- 
aged significant progress in State and 
interstate water pollution control pro- 
grams. Among the effects of these 
grants on State programs have been in- 
creased appropriations, technical and 
supporting staff, water quality monitor- 
ing activities, stepped-up enforcement 
and expanded research. 

Despite this progress, the current 
State and interstate expenditure rate 
of $10.6 million must be increased in 
order to make a significant impact on 
the Nation’s pollution problem in the 
next decade. Lack of current data on 
the condition of waters in most of the 
States, information on industrial wastes, 
and new control techniques, as well as 
the qualified personnel to carry them 
out, remain serious problems. Con- 
tinued Federal financial support of 
State and interstate water pollution con- 
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trol programs is essential to consolidate 
and build upon the gains stimulated by 
the first 5 years of the grant program. 
The present program expires June 30, 
1961. H.R. 4036 authorizes the exten- 
sion of this grant program on an indefi- 
nite basis with an increase in Federal 
participation from $3 million to $5 
million. 

To administer this ambitious under- 
taking by the Federal Government to 
clean up the Nation’s waterways, Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 4036 authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a new operating agency 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to be known as the 
Water Pollution Control Administration. 

It is apparent on its face that this 
legislation goes far beyond the usual 
public health legislation in that it assigns 
to an agency of the Federal Government 
the responsibility for controlling water 
pollution to conserve water for all uses— 
propagation of fish and aquatic life and 
wildlife, recreational purposes, industrial 
and agricultural—including irrigation— 
supplies, and other legitimate purposes, 
as well as public water supplies and pro- 
tection of the public health. In short, 
water pollution is no longer primarily a 
bealth problem. It is a resource prob- 
lem with health overtones and I have 
therefore reached the conclusion that 
the administration of the program should 
be upgraded by the establishment of an 
independent operating agency within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I do not intend that my 
proposal be taken as criticism in any 
way of the present administration of the 
program by the Public Health Service. 
They have done an admirable job, and 
are to be commended. However, it is 
time to move on in the fight against 
water pollution and all it entails. This 
goes far beyond the area of environ- 
mental health. It gets to the core of 
our very existence as a world power. 
Such a problem requires the concen- 
trated and undivided attention that only 


- @ new operating agency can give it. 


Mr. Speaker, I intend to hold public 
hearings on this legislation in the very 
near future and am hopeful that this 
year a truly adequate pollution control 
program will be adopted by the Congress. 





Arnold Engineering Development Center 
Plays Important Role in Nation’s Mis- 
sile and Rocket Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include in the 
Recorp excerpts from an address by 
Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, delivered recently before 
the American Ordnance Association in 
New York. 

General White refers to Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center, which is 


located in the district I have the honor 
to represent in the Congress, and points 
out the part Arnold Center is playing 
in this Nation’s rocket and missile pro- 
gram. General White states that im- 
portant data on the Atlas, Titan, Min- 
uteman, Discoverer, Polaris, Saturn, 
Mercury, B—70, and other rocket and 
missile programs has been gained 
through research and evaluations at this 
center. 

He states that the costs of these proj- 
ects and that development time have 
been reduced considerably because of 
the facilities which are able to test large- 
or full-scale models under simulated 
ultra-high-altitude conditions. 

I was pleased to visit Arnold Center 
during the adjournment of Congress 
and was impressed with the vital work 
that is being conducted there. By con- 
ducting tests on our rockets and mis- 
siles under simulated conditions of outer 
space and thus obviating the need for 
actual tests in space until complex tech- 
nical problems have been solved, Arnold 
Center is saving the taxpayer millions 
of dollars that otherwise might have 
been wasted on premature firings. 

Officials of Arnold Center informed 
me that the supersonic and hypersonic 
test tunnels are available to the other 
services, to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and to com- 
mercial manufacturers of rocket and 
missile equipment as the need for tests 
arise. This is a splendid example of 
cooperation for the benefit of the total 
space effort and the public interest. 

In order that my colleagues and others 
may know of this great center and its 
contributions to the space age, I ask 
that General White’s reference to Ar- 
nold Center be included in the Recorp. 

An excerpt from General White’s 
speech follows: 

In our search for more effective combat 
and support systems, the Air Force naturally 
must be concerned with uncovering and 
solving the myriad of infinitely complex 
problems which comprise aerospace tech- 
nology, and it is on this front that we are 
fighting a truly hot war today. The activ- 
ities of one of our Nation’s most important 
aerospace research installations—the Air 
Force’s Arnold Engineering Development 
Center—are typical of the urgency and scope 
of our efforts in this area. This contractor- 
managed center operates high-altitude 
rocket test cells and high mach tunnels 
with capabilities unmatched any place in 
the free world. Its environmental labora- 
tories offer us priceless assistance in devel- 
oping present and future aerospace systems. 
In addition, the Arnold Center has ultra- 
high-altitude test cells which can fire solid 
and liquid propellant rockets having thrusts 
as high as 200,000 pounds under conditions 
simulating altitudes up through the critical 
zone of 130,000 feet where the vacuum is 
equivalent to 98.9 percent of that of space. 

The center also has supersonic and hyper- 
sonic tunnels in operation which test large 
or full-scale models under extreme condi- 
tions of simulated flight. For example, 
Atlas and Titan nose cone reentry data were 
obtained in these facilities. Without the 
advanced equipment found at this center, 
many phenomena of reentry and high-al- 
titude, high-velocity flight would have re- 
mained undetected until actual flight tests 
had been attempted. As a result, Atlas, 
Titan, Minuteman, the B—70, Agena-B and 
Discoverer, as well as other national pro- 
grams, such as Polaris, Saturn, and Mercury, 
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are being reduced both in terms of money 
and from the standpoint of time. We are 
proud that the center is presently obtain- 
ing, or scheduled to obtain, major com- 
ponents of every top priority project of the 
Air Force, Army, Navy, and NASA in which 
aerodynamic factors apply. 

A great part of the effort at the Arnold 
Center and elsewhere, in and out of the Air 
Force, is devoted to the problems involved 
in manned aerospace operation. 





Who Will Make Monetary Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Prof. Michael D. 
Reagan as it appeared in the New Re- 
public, February 6, 1961 issue. Michael 
D. Reagan is visiting assistant professor 
of politics at Princeton University. . 

Wao WiLL Make MONETARY POLICY? 


(By Michael D. Reagan) 

Will Kennedy and his economic aids in 
the Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Treasury operate “on the same wave length” 
with Chairman Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, as Helen Hill Miller hopefully 
suggests in concluding her. excellent articu- 
lation of monetary checks and balances 
(New Republic, Jan. 23)? Or, to continue 
the analogy, is static interference the more 
probable result of fragmented authority over 
economic policy? In any case, should the 
fate of the economy be dependent upon the 
accident of sympatico personalities, or 
should monetary-fiscal coordination be built 
into the structure by the exercise of Presi- 
dential leadership in both areas? 

The structural answer seems to me the 
more appropriate one on grounds of its ef- 
fectiveness and improved accountability for 
the monetary authority. The constitutional 
checks and balances are enough, I think, 
without our adding any further impedi- 
ments to effective government. Also, I am 
somewhat pessimistic over the immediate 
prospects for Federal Reserve administration 
harmony. Let me explain why. 

Taking the last point first we should note 
that Martin’s money managers were reported 
a few weeks ago to feel that things aren't too 
bad now and that a solid pickup can be ex- 
pected by spring. I doubt that the new 
Council of Economic Advisers will agree; the 
Samuelson task force. certainly did not. 
Secondly, the Fed was occasionally at odds 
with the administration even during the Ei- 
senhower years because Ike’s advisers were 
at least marginally more disturbed over signs 
of downturn than was the Fed. It is difi- 
cult to believe that such differences in at- 
titude will not be more pronounced with a 
more liberal administration. And the shift 
of Robert Roosa from Fed to Treasury can- 
not guarantee harmony any greater than re- 
sulted, or rather did not result, from Mar- 
tin’s 1951 move from the Treasury to the 
Fed. 

Finally, when the time comes to fight 
inflation again, the administration may 
want to place greater reliance on the fiacal 
tool of a budgetary surplus than on tight 
money. The Fed is unlikely to agree. And 
Martin has declared that the Fed has a right 
to ignore administration in case of 
basic conflict. Unfortunately, current or- 
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ganizational arrangements give considerable 
support to his position. 

The President is expected to manage our 
defense and is able to install a man of his 
choice at the Pentagon. He is expected to 
manage the economy—under the mandate 
of the Employment Act of 1946—and he is 
able to put his own men into the Treasury, 
the Budget Bureau and the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers—but he is not at liberty 
immediately to affect the policies of the 
Fed by appointing as its Chairman a man 
sympathetic to his own sense of priorities. 
The Chairman of the Fed has a 4-year term 
that in April 1963. Conservatives 
who fear inflation far more than they do 
. unemployment have been more aware of 
this anomaly and its potential significance 
than have liberals. Just read the Wall 
Street Journal to see the emphasis placed 
on the independence of the Fed from Presi- 
dential control as a bulwark against the 
‘demands of debtors for a greater supply of 
free money. While not everyone would put 
the matter as baldly (if incompletely) as 
the Journal, economists do seem to be in 
substantial agreement that in the short run 
a hard choice has to be made between 
employment and growth or price stability. 
And the Fed is oriented toward, and better 
suited to pursuing, the latter. 

How did the Federal Reserve Board get 
ltself into a position where it can tell the 
President to “go fly a kite” if he doesn’t 
like a Fed policy, as Editor Elliott Bell of 
Business Week has said? And what can be 
done to bring the Fed back into the Govern- 
ment, so as to make monetary policy ac- 
courttable to electorally approved national 
leadership? 

The first question is the easier one: the 
situation arose through historical accident. 
When the Federal Reserve System was estab- 
lished in 1913, it was conceived as having 
the limited, nonpolitical function of serv- 
icing banking and commerce by providing a 
pool of resources for emergencies and by 
making semiautomatic adjustments in the 
money supply. Two World Wars, a depres- 
sion, and the vastly increased size of the 
Federal budget and debt resulting from 
these changed the Fed into an instrument 
with major leverage. Its function now is 
to maintain general economic stability and 
its impact is felt by wage earners and pen- 
sioners, farmers and homebuyers—as well as 
bankers and commercial concerns. In short, 
what began as a technical agency became 
& policymaking body. But its internal 
structure (a seven-man board with 14-year 
terms; group representation for commercial 
banking, in , commerce and agricul- 
ture, but not for labor or pensioners; and 
an open market committee that includes 
five Reserve bank presidents not appointed 
by the President) does not adequately reflect 
this newer role. 

The position of the Chairman deserves 
special mention, for here is historical acci- 
dent of the most ironic variety. Until 1935, 
the Chairman had no fixed term and was 
presumably removable by the President, as is 
the case in several other regulatory commis- 
sions. To clarify the situation, the Banking 
Act of 1935 established a 4-year tenure, prob- 
ably with the intent that the Chairman’s 
term would expire with the President’s, al- 
lowing a new man in the White House an 
immediate opportunity to appoint a com- 
patible Chairman along with his new depart- 
mental chiefs. Because of midterm appoint- 
ments, however, it has not worked out this 
way. Thus an attempted clarification has 
had the ironic consequence of diminishing 
presidential leadership. 

What can be done? The simplest solution 
would be for the Chairman to resign now. 
Perhaps Martin would be ted by 
Kennedy; perhaps not. But even if he were, 
the President's hand would be strengthened 
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by the simple fact that the Chairman would 
thereafter owe his position to Kennedy, not 
to Eisenhower. This solution would be in 
keeping with the spirit of the 1935 legisla- 
tion; and Martin himself has said that it 
might be preferable if the law were changed 
to insure designation of the Chairman at 
the beginning of the presidential term. 

If Chairman Martin should not resign— 
and rumor has it that he definitely will not 
follow the example of John McCone of the 
AEC—and if the President cannot secure (or 
dare not ask for) legislative change early in 
his term, what then? For a few months, 
perhaps nothing: in the face of recession 
even the Fed has temporarily turned away 
from fighting inflation by dampening em- 
ployment. But when we start on the up- 
swing again Presidential and Federal Re- 
serve policies are likely to come into conflict. 
Should a knockdown, dragout fight occur, 
Political reality is on the side of the Presi- 
dent. His superior access to public opin- 
ion and his electorally established strength 
would prevail over the Fed in the end. But 
for some weeks or months there might be an 
ugly situation of tug-and-haul with the 
economy as an innocent sufferer. 

One proposal is at hand to establish pre- 
sumptive Presidential authority over mone- 
tary policy and to diminish the likelihood of 
conflict. This is the Clark-Reuss bill 
(S. 2382, 86th Cong., Ist sess.), which has 
already been the subject of extensive hear- 
ings. Two of the bill’s provisions (to make 
reasonable price stability an explicit. goal of 
the Employment Act, and to provide for 
public hearings concerning certain price and 
wage increases) are not of direct relevance 
here. The third is, it would call upon the 
President to include in the program and 
recommendations section of his Economic 
Reports a statement of appropriate monetary 
and credit policies to the same extent as all 
other policies affecting employment. (This 
the Eisenhower reports have not done.) If 
the Federal Reserve Board did not agree with 
the President, its views and reasons would be 
included in the report as a dissent. 

Since it is most unlikely that the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board would wish 
to publicize his disagreement with the Presi- 
dent in this way, such a provision would con- 
stitute a strong additional incentive for the 
two men to reach a bargain. The President’s 
responsibility under the Employment. Act to 
offer a program for general economic stability 
is clear; the inclusion of monetary recom- 
mendations would informally establish his 
superior. responsibility in this sphere too, and 
would serve notice that he did not intend to 
have administration objectives undercut by 
@ politically almost nonaccountable Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
Clark-Reuss approach is that this recom- 
mendation would not require legislation to 
go into effect. The President is now free to 
make monetary recommendations (as Tru- 
man did) and indeed must do so if his pro- 

is to be comprehensive and coherent. 
(Note that the Samuelson task force did 
make recommendations to Mr. Kennedy in 
the monetary as well as the fiscal area.) He 
is at liberty to include an FRB dissent in his 
report to the Congress, if he wishes to do so 
and if the Board desires to write one. 

In the short run, this may be the easiest 
way to get around a difficult situation, and 
to insure that employment and growth are 
not sacrificed to absolute price stability. 
But in the long run it would still be desir- 
able, I believe, to repeal the fixed-term pro- 
vision and give the President the same execu- 
tive freedom vis-a-vis the Fed that Dean 
Landis has proposed for all other regulatory 


ment is to be held accountable for the Na- 
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tion’s economic health, to quote Elliott Bell 
again, “There must be a chain of responsi- 
bility reaching through the Presidency to all 
the instrumentalities that do tthe stabiliz- 
ing.” 





The Shame of Our Streams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to join Congressman JoHN 
BLaTnIx in the sponsorship of a water 
pollution control bill. I would like to 
pause at this point to once again pay 
tribute to the inspiring leadership my 
distinguished colleague from Minnesota 
has provided over the years in combating 
our Nation’s most serious problem—the 
preservation of our water resources. 

Beyond doubt, Public Law 660, the 
Federal Water Pollution Act, has been 
one of the most successful Federal in- 
centive grant programs ever enacted by 
the Congress. Since the inception of 
the program, just a few short years ago, 
construction of local facilities has gone 
up from 60 to 75 percent over the pre- 
vious 5-year average prior to the time 
grants were available. Significant as 
these accomplishments are, we are faced 
with clear evidence that we are still not 
doing enough and that if present trends 
continue, a serious crisis will develop by 
1970 as our daily needs for water in- 
crease. 

The State of Maryland has received 
over $244 million in Federal funds since 
1957. This amount has resulted in the 
construction of $11 million worth of sew- 
age treatment facilities. The program in 
Maryland, I believe, is one of the finest 
examples of cooperative federalism. It 
has had the added effect in my State of 
creating a companion State grant pro- 
gram whereby any municipal corpora- 
tion that is helped by the Federal grant 
is automatically entitled to an addition- 
al State grant. 

Gov. J. Millard Tawes in his remarks 
in correspondence to me urging that I 
vote to override President Eisenhower’s 
veto of H.R. 3610 of the last Congress 
stated: 

The Federal Water Pollution Act of 1956 
has put Maryland jn a position where it can 
now see a solution to its pollution problems. 


The increased authorizations called for 
in our bill are more than adequately 
justified by thoroughly documented 
studies of the problem that confronts us 
in our battle to conserve our water re- 
sources. The enforcement procedures 
which have been outlined in the past, I 
believe, will become even more effective 
with the suggested amendments con- 
tained in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my great hope that 
water pollution legislation shall be made 
the first order of business. The time for 
study has ended. 











— 
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Restoring Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
February 7, 1961, issue of the Times and 
Democrat of Orangeburg, S.C., contains 
an editorial which I feel merits the at- 
tention of the Congress and the people 
of this country. It is entitled “Restoring 
Patriotism,” and was written by the able 
author, editor, and publisher, Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Sims. 

The people of this country need to be 
fired anew with the spirit of patriotism 
and love of country, as it appears from 
actions in recent years that to be patri- 
otic in this country one is looked upon 
as being old-fashioned and out of step 
with the modern times. I commend Mr. 
Sims and other editors who are trying 
to rekindle the spirit of patriotism 
throughout our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
RESTORING PATRIOTISM 


A number of editors, statesmen and mili- 
tary leaders are joining in an effort to re- 
store patriotism to its proper place in the 
American way of life. This newspaper is 
more than willing to lend a hand in the 
campaign. 

The greatest single piece of evidence 
showing what has happened in this coun- 
try—what has happened to the burning 
patriotism and dedication to the American 
way of life—came during the Korean con- 
flict. In that war many US. soldiers ob- 
viously lacked an enthusiasm and an un- 
derstanding of the Government and the 
country. 

Some fell prey to Communist propaganda 
because they did not know enough about 
the United States and its history and Gov- 
ernment to refute clever Communist argu- 
ments. Others simply lacked patriotism 
and conviction when it came to the United 
States and the democratic system it 
represents. 

This—many statesmen, military leaders 
and scholars have concluded—is the result 
of a period of deterioration in the homes, 
schools, movies, television, etc. which began 
in the 1930's, when it became popular to be 
cynical and to criticize the American sys- 
tem. And, of course, there is room for criti- 
cism of the American system. It is not 
perfect. 

But it is possessed of many admirable 
qualities and features and is the best sys- 
tem of freedom and independence man has 
yet devised on the democratic level. The 
system has brought more things, materially, 
to more people, than any other system on 
earth—giving the American people the high- 
est standard of living in the world, 

But in our self-analysis period beginning 
in the thirties, we criticized our country’s 
faults to such a degree, and with such vigor, 
that we have obscured, especially to some 
members of later generations, the great 
qualities ofthe American system of govern- 
ment. And many young people today are 
cynical about the American democratic 
system—or too sophisticated to feel pride 
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in the flag and country, or want to serve in 
the service of their country. 

This is a serious loss to a major nation, 
for the attitude and dedication of the young 
people of a country is the very sinew of 
strength of the country itself. For that 
reason, every home and every school and 
every church and civic group might heed the 
call to restore patriotism to its former place 
in American life. 

The words of Commodore Perry—‘“Don’t 
give up the ship,” should stir a feeling of 
patriotism in every young heart. John Paul 
Jones’ immortal words: “I have just begun 
to fight’”’ are of the same vein. This is the 
spirit we need in the 60’s. This is the spirit 
of devotion and dedication which will assure 
our survival as a nation. 

There is no stigma to be attached to patri- 
otism. Nationalism can be a dangerous 
thing and has come into disrepute in recent 
years but patriotism does not imply a pa- 
rochial or narrowminded view. An Ameri- 
can patriot is one who believes in democracy 
and freedom of choice for the individual. 
This is a way of life people have won after 
centuries of oppression and tyranny. To be 
patriotic and dutybound to the United 
States, and its democratic form of govern- 
ment—though it is not perfect—is only com- 
mon sense and in the best interests of jus- 
tice, for all the peoples of the world. 

So, then, let us have more young men and 
women who are patriots in the highest 
sense of the word. Let the old time ideas 
of honor, duty and service resume their 
rightful place in our heritage—if it is to pro- 
duce even greater things in the future than 
it has in the past. 


. 





Resolutions of Massachusetts General 
Court Memorializing the Congress To 
Enact Legislation Granting to Veterans 
of World War I Pensions Comparable 
to Those Granted to Veterans of Wars 
Prior to World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts on January 
24, 1961: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED States To ENAcT LEGISLATION 
GRANTING TO VETERANS OF WorLD War I 
PENSIONS COMPARABLE TO THOSE GRANTED 
TO VETERANS OF WARS Prior TO WORLD War I 
Whereas it has been the policy of the 

United States to assist its veterans by grant- 

ing them a pension, in consideration of their 

services in the Armed Forces of their country 
in time of war; and 

Whereas there has been no general pension 





granted to veterans of World War I: There- . 


fore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation grant- 
ing veterans of World War I pensions com- 
parable to those granted to veterans of wars 
prior to World War I; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
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each branch of the Congress, to each Mem- 
ber thereof from this Commonwealth, and 
to each member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 
House of Representatives, adopted, Janu- 
ary 24, 1961. 
LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, January 
26, 1961. 
IrvING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk, 





The Chances for an Effective School- 
Aid Bill Becoming Law Have Greatly 
_Improved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the chances for an effective 
school-aid bill becoming law have greatly 
improved, and the prospects are that this 
will take place during the life of the 
present Congress. 

I include here, as part of my remarks, 
an article by George W. Oakes, con- 
tributing writer of the Washington 
(D.C.) Star: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Jan. 22, 1961] 
THE CHANCES FoR ErFeCrivE SCHOOL-AID BILL 
ARE GREATER Now 
(By George W. Oakes) 

President Kennedy and the Democratic- 
controlled 87th Congress have the best pros- 
pects yet for enacting the Nation’s first 
general Federal aid-to-education law. 

As the new administration takes office, the 
big question is to what extent the Presi- 
dent will use the powers of the White House 





to push such legislation through Congress. 
The major opposition again will be fn the 
House, and mainly from Republicans and 
southern Democrats. If the new adminis- 
tration exhibits the same enthusiasm and 
determination to enact broadly based legis-~- 
lation at the school and college level as was 
promised during the campaign, then the 
outlook is that Congress will follow the 
President’s leadership. 

Before the election, especially in the TV 
debates, President Kennedy made Federal aid 
to education one of his top priority issues. 
He not only committed himself to Federal 
funds for school construction, which passed 
the House last May, but strongly endorsed 
the controversial principle of Federal money 
to raise public school teachers’ salaries, In 
addition, he pledged Federal support to col- 
leges through programs to expand scholar- 
ships, increase student loans, and construct 
academic as well as more residential build- 
ings. : 3 

THE DEMOCRATS CONTROL 

The chief reason why the Nation’s urgent 
needs for more schools, better-paid teachers, 
and improved college facilities have a good 
chance to receive substantial assistance from 
the Federal Government this year is that now 
the Democratic Party which has led the fight 
for these programs controls the Presidency 
and is in a position, to dominate the Con- 
gress. However, proponents of a broad pro- 
gram of Federal aid to school and college 
education, after enduring years of feilure, 
recognize that powerful forces must be sur- 
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mounted especially on the issue of Federal 
funds for schoolteachers’ salaries and ~~ 
church-related colleges. For example, the 
Roman Catholic Church for many years has 
opposed Federal money for public school 
teachers, a stand emphasized again by 
Cardinal Spellman this past week. 

Here is the way the battle will shape up: 

The Kennedy administration, in line with 
the President’s campaign commitments, will 
propose at the school level a freedom of 
choice bill to enable the States to spend 
Federal dollars either for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries, as they see fit. Until 
the administration bill is introduced, prob- 
abiy next month, it will not be known how 
large an expenditure will be requested or 
for how many years. Last year the Senate 

a bill authorizing $917 million a year 
for 2 years on the freedom of choice principle. 
But the House passed a 4-year bill for school 
construction only at the rate of $325 million 
per year. 

RECOMMENDED PROPOSALS 

President Kennedy's task force on educa- 
tion headed by President Frederick L. Hovde 
of Purdue University recommended a pro- 
gram of $30 per annum a pupil, based on 

-average daily attendance in public schools. 
This presumably would mean that some 
States like New Jersey, New Hampshire, Del- 
aware and Wisconsin which have a large 
proportion of children in private or paro- 
chial schools would not benefit as much as 
they would if legislation were enacted to 
provide a Federal grant of $20 per school- 
age child, which was the language of the 
bill the Senate passed last year. According 
to the latest Office of Education figures for 
children between 5 and 17, there are 41,- 
952,000 youngsters of school age but only 
29,875,000 in average daily attendance be- 
cause (1) in many States a large proportion 
of children attend private or parochial 
schools, (2) children leave school earlier in 
certain States and (3) in some States a 
smaller ratio of children go to school. 

The task force recommended two propos- 
als that Kennedy congressional leaders in 
education expect to put forward. One, cost- 
ing $140 million annually, would give States 
an extra $20 per pupil where personal in- 
come per student. in public schools is below 
70 percent of the national average. The 
other, benefiting 6 million children and 
costing $120 million a year, would grant $20 
per pupil to cities with more than 300,000 
population which are facing unique and 
grave educational problems. 

Naturally the administration proposals 
will be influenced by the views of Secre- 
tary Ribicoff, who, though new to the Fed- 
eral aid-to-education issue, has privately 
expressed himself forcefully on the need to 
make the teaching profession more attrac- 
tive. But, of greater impact, will be Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s decision on the amount of 
money to be spent. He has already indi- 
cated that the size of the program will be 
influenced primarily by concern for the 
budget because he discovered during the 
campaign that most voters are very tax- 
conscious. 

At a later stage the administration will 
recommend an extension with changes in 
the National Defense Education Act and a 
continuance of the Federal-impacted areas 
program. 

As has been true for over a decade, the 
major battle over the contr aspects 
will occur in the House. It seems clear now 
that the Senate can and will approve in 
substance the administration’s freedom-of- 
choice school bill. 

The chief difficulty in the House is 
Speaker RayBURN’s opposition to Federal 
funds for teachers’ salaries which he stated 
publicly last December. He is said to share 
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Mr. Nixon’s view that such action means 
Federal control. ot ean if the freedom- 
of-choice bill is passed by the Senate, 
then it is possible that, after Mr. RaYBuRN 
fully understands the freedom of choice 
principle, sufficient presidential pressure 
will persuade him to go along. 
THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Two factors, new this session, will help 
proponents of such a measure. If the House 
takes action to break the stranglehold of 
the Rules Committee on legislation—which 
successfully prevented a House-Senate con- 
ference on Federal aid to education last 
summer—then this serious roadblock will 
have been removed. Also, if as now seems 
likely, the previous supporters of an amend- 
ment to deny Federal funds to segregated 
schools decide that this problem can better 
be handled by the Department of Justice 
and therefore does not require legislative 
action, then many liberal southerners will 
be able to back a general Federal aid-to- 
education bill. 

On the other hand the ranks of liberal 
Democrats were thinned a bit by the election. 
The prospects are that Minority Leader Hat- 
LECK will have a pretty solid phalanx of Re- 
publicans voting against either a fairly large 
bill in terms of dollars or one that permits 
Federal funds—even at State option—to pay 
teachers’ salaries. 

In addition, even liberal Democrats dis- 
covered during the campaign that many 
voters including some public school teachers 
are against Federal dollars for education if 
it means higher taxes. 

Nevertheless, Representative FRANK 
THompPpson, Jr., Democrat of New Jersey, a 
leader in the fight for Federal aid to educa- 
tion who will introduce the administration 
bill, states that the Kennedy proposals, which 
will surely be approved by the House Edu- 
cation Committee, can win on the House 
floor. 

Opponents of Federal money for teachers’ 
salaries are trying to prove to Congressmen 
that if only school construction funds are 
voted, such action will release other State 
money to increase teachers’ salaries. How- 
ever, Dr. James L. McCaskill, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation, points out that a new survey of 
State teachers’ agsociations shows that “23 
out of 33 (State education associations) re- 
port it would require statutory or State con- 
stitutional changes before construction funds 
could be diverted for teachers’ salaries or 
any other use.” 

IN CONNECTICUT 


For example, the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers Association reported that State school 
building funds in Connecticut cannot be 
used to pay teachers’ salaries. The Wyoming 
State Teachers’ Association commented that 
“any school support bill passed by Congress 
which would be limited solely to school con- 
struction would do absolutely nothing for 
the schools of Wyoming in relieving any 
funds for other school purposes.” 

Also, in many cities like New York and 
Baltimore, where the schools are adminis- 
tered as a part of the local city government, 
money released by Federal grants for school 
construction would in all probability be ab- 
sorbed by other capital outlay needs such as 
fire houses, sewage disposal plants or streets. 

Indications at present point to administra- 
tion legislation priority for school needs and 
later for a substantial Federal program of 
college academic buildings. Federal college 
scholarships and increased student loans, as 
weil as the repeal of the much criticized stu- 
dent disclaimer affidavit will probably be in- 
cluded in the extension and revision of the 
National Defense Education Act which ex- 
pires next year. 


February 9 
Rights in Reverse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


‘invite to the attention of the Senate an 


editorial which appeared in the February 
4, 1961, issue of the State, South Caro- 
lina’s largest newspaper. The editorial 
is entitled “Rights in Reverse,” and 
makes the important point that the so- 
called antidiscrimination campaign un- 
derway in this country bears a double- 
edged sword—that is, it can cut both 
ways. It also points up the fact that the 
biggest reason for the agitation over this 
issue is the lust for political power. 

This outstanding newspaper is edited 
by Mr. Henry Cauthen, former editor of 
the Columbia Record and a newsman of 


much distinction and many years’ ex- 


perience. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RiIcHTs IN REVERSE 


When certain pressure groups were urging 
the courts and legislators to declare illegal 
any and all forms of discrimination, they 
were occasionally warned that the weapon 
would eventually be turned against them. 

That has now happened in New York, and 
the doctrine laid down by a New York Su- 
preme Court justice may well be expanded. 

The New York justice, in a 17-page opin- 
fon, declared it was just as much against 
the law for Negroes to discriminate against 
whites as for whites to discriminate against 
Negroes. The case arose out of an attempt 
by a Negro association to force Harlem 
liquor dealers to make their wholesale pur- 
chases from Negro salesmen only. Justice 
Saypol said: 

“In Harlem, Negro leaders, civic, political, 
and clerical, and the political branch of an 
association dedicated to promoting the lot 
of their fellows including elimination of 
racial discrimination are fomenting racial 
discrimination against white men * * * 
they agitate by word and action—speech, 
print, boycott, and picketing—to deprive 
white men of their livelihoods solely because 
they are white-skinned so as to replace these 
victims with their selected Negroes.” 

The facts in the case make it clear that 
the organizations engaged in the agitation, 
though posing as an antidiscrimination 
organization, were not at all interested in 
eliminating discrimination. The real objec- 
tive was economic and political power—and 
the substitution of one form of discrimina- 
tion for another. 

This case involved “racial discrimination.” 
However, close scrutiny of the above-quoted 
part of the opinion indicates the same rule 
might be applied to other areas of discrimi- 
nation. Perhaps the mention of “boycott” 
and “picketing” has some significance. Has 
not the judge implied that it might be of 
questionable legality to discriminate against 
goods made in the South, the East, or the 
West—against union-made ts, or non- 
union-made products? Did not the judge 
say that if one form of discrimination is 
illegal, then all forms of discrimination 
must likewise be illegal? 


& 
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When our social experimenters in the ju- 
diciary and the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment rushed so precipitiously into this 





discrimination arena, they the fact 
that they had entered a legal jungle. And 
every time one tree is hacked down, two 
others spring up to take its place. 





There Goes the Missile Gap 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing conversation was overheard on a 
street corner: 

“T ain’t gonna vote for that man.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t like his platform.” 

“But, Bill,” replied his friend, “don’t 
you know that political platforms are 
just like the kind that streetcars have— 
they ain’t to stand on, they’re just to get 
in by.” 

This story is an accurate reflection of 
my own reaction and, I feel sure, that 
of many others, to the conflicting asser- 
tion by the campaigning President-to-be 
that there was a definite gap, and now, 
the most recent report of the new fron- 
tiersmen that there is no gap. 

If there is in fact no gap, then surely 
we all should make our offerings of cakes 
and first fruits at the festival of the 
Terminalia on the 23d of February as the 
ancient Romans did to the deity Termi- 
nus who presided over boundaries and 
frontiers. If the frontier has been 
reached in 18 days with the firing of the 
Minuteman, without regard to the work 
done by the previous administration, 
surely we must come to the realization 
that the great god Terminus has decided 
to look kindly upon us. I might suggest 
that the missile plank in the Democratic 
platform was not nailed down very 
tightly so that it could be pried up and 
removed if need be. 

On January 23, 1960, the then Sena- 
tor Kennedy said: 

We are not enjoying a period of peace, 
only a period of stagnation and retreat, while 
America becomes second in space—second in 
missiles. 


Again on September 16, 1960, the then 
Presidential Candidate Kennedy said: 

* * * You may hear us inquiring into our 
lost prestige, our shaky defense and our lack 
of leadership. 


In view of the above, and despite the 
grace of the great god Terminus, I am 
sure Daniel Boone has turned over in his 
grave knowing that the missile gap was 
the grand deception by the new fron- 
tiersmen of the 1960 campaign. 

The broken sound barrier of the new 
frontier crashed over the White House 

y morning when many news- 
papers reported that the Pentagon, as 
a result of studies ordered by President 
Kennedy, had admitted that no missile 
gap existed. Reports that the missile 
gap really was not a gap would have 
constituted a major turnabout for Mr. 
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Kennedy and those who supported his 
election. 

Therefore, the Republican reaction 
brought a red-faced denial Tuesday 
night from the President’s press secre- 
tary, Pierre Salinger, who said: 

‘No such studies (of comparative missile 
strength) have been completed and no such 
findings have been’ made in any study 
up to the present. Therefore the stories are 
inaccurate—do not represent the facts. 


Wednesday morning, with all news- 
papers concerned sticking to their guns, 
Mr. Kennedy went into a press confer- 
ence. He backed off from Salinger’s 
counterdenial of the Pentagon denial of 
a missile gap, stating that he did not yet 
have a clear answer. Questioned about 
the McNamara statements at the news 
briefing reported in the Herald-Tribune, 
he said such remarks were hazardous. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, by what man- 
ner of sleight-of-hand was this latest 
conclusion reached? Now we have a 
missile gap; now we do not. The hand 
moves quicker than the eye. Appar- 
ently, the new frontier moves more 
quickly than either the hand or the eye. 

Is it not apparent once more, Mr. 
Speaker, that some Democratic cam- 
paigners of 1960 stand revealed as hood- 
winkers of the American public in their 
thirst for votes at any cost? And is it 
not reasonable to inqgure how many more 
of the Democratic versions of the state 
of the Union are just as fictitious? 

Facts about both missiles and space 
achievements had been pointed out to 
Mr. Kennedy throughout the campaign 
by President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, space agency offi- 
cials and intelligence heads. To em- 
phasize the accuracy of the Republican 
statements and the most recent pro- 
nouncements of space technologists of 
the new frontier, I wish to include two 
recent editorials from the Peoria Journal 
Star and the Chicago Tribune: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, Feb. 5, 
1961] 
THERE GOES THE MISSILE GaP 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

We have shot off so many missiles and 
so many kinds of missiles in the past 3 
years, that probably few of us realize how 
really dramatic were the events of the past 
week, 

One longtime science expert from a big 
metropolitan newspaper shouted out: 
“There goes the missile gap,” in a fever 
of excitement when the Minuteman roared 
into the blue at Cape Canaveral. Certainly, 
the whole missile business turned an im- 
portant corner, 

The Russians beat us to the punch with 
the original style, model-T, liquid-fuel mis- 
siles, and built one with a much bigger 
powerplant, but the future belongs to who- 
ever graduates fastest into entirely new 
types of power-driven rockets, and we have 
made a very significant step in the past 
week, 

As we have said here many times, the 
liquid-fueled missile -has never been a real, 
usable military weapon because of the long 
periods of time required to fuel it—a proc- 
ess that cannot begin until you. decide to 
shoot it, usually. 

It has to have “lox” or liquid oxygen to 
oxidize the fuel, and this means intense re- 
frigeration, delicate fueling, and very com- 
plicated “plumbing” systems. 
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It just isn’t a quick-action much less 
pushbutton weapon, no matter how much 
metal it can throw into space, or how fast 
it can travel with an H-bomb once it gets 
underway. 

Sure, it can get to a target in 20 min- 
utes—but what good is that if it takes a 
week to gas it up for the trip? 

The Navy Polaris was the first “new gen- 
eration” missile, with a solid fuel (which 
has much the consistency of hard rubber, 
like the heel of a shoe) it cam be readied 
in minutes and fired quickly from beneath 
the sea. (This past week saw the seventh 
Polaris submarine launched, incidentally. 
That program is moving very quickly.) 

However, the Polaris has a limited range. 

The Air Force has been working on a solid 
fuel ICBM that will go thousands of miles, 
called the Minuteman. It plans to stow 
them, unmanned, ready for shooting in un- 
derground pits. 

A man in headquarters can then literally 
push a button and from béhind a farmer's 
barn in North Dakota send an H-bomb 
screaming toward Moscow. 

They tried it for the first time last week—~ 
and it worked the first time. 
move the whole program up a full 
More than that, this time for the first time 
in modern history, the Air Force took a 
historic gamble. Instead of this being just 
the start of normal testing—o & 
a time, and finally the guidance 
they decided that in testing the first stage 
they’d assemble the whole package and see 
what happened. 

Everything worked. 

This may revolutionize methods, too, and 
thus speed up other programs. 

Other services were not idle while this’ 
tremendous breakthrough in the area of 
military missiles was being made. The Air 
Force itself launched another Samos into 
orbit, bringing close the day when we'll 
have a camera system that will’ make the 
U-2 look like a buckboard in the old West. 

The Navy, as we mentioned, launched a 
seventh Polaris sub, as the fleet of under- 
water patrol boats carrying 16 such rockets 
each rapidly grows. 

The Army provided a Redstone rocket and 
the civilian space agency, NASA, used it 
to launch a chimpanzee into space and back 
without injury—and he performed trained 
functions while in flight. Man in space is 
coming soon. If the Russians don’t to it 
pretty soon—we will. 

This has been a historic week. In the 
words of one top civilian rocket scientist, 
we have this week substantially pushed back 
the chances of war for another 7 years. 

These new weapons will make it very un- 
wise for the Russians to go to war. 


{From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 4, 
1961] 


WHere’s THat Gap? 

Within 24 hours the United States achieved 
three striking successes in space and missile 
technology. It launched a chimpanzee in a 
space capsule 155 miles up and brought him 
back alive after a 420-mile trip as a prelude 
to space flight by human astronauts. It put 
into orbit the Samos sky spy, which, we are 
told, can photograph ari transmit back to 
earth photographs of anything on the globe, 
with a clarity equal to what the human eye 
can see at 100 feet. 

Finally, the Air Force fired, for the first 
time, the revolutionary solid fuel Minuteman 
missile, which clicked on all three stages and 
went, 4,200 miles down range. The Minute- 
man can be constructed comparatively 
cheaply, is simpler and faster to launch than 
liquid fuel missiles, and will be deployed in 
the hundreds in underground silos and 
on roaming railroad cars. As it roared away, 
one officer exclaimed, “There goes the missile 
gap.” 








years ago was always a fiction,” he remarked, 
“and the missile gap shows every sign of 
being the same.” 

So hardly is Mr. Kennedy in the White 
House when the Joint Chiefs of Staff are sup- 
posed to have slipped him the word that 
he can quit worrying—we've caught up. 
Now comes Gen. Nathan F. Twining, former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, to say that the 
United States has a military edge on the So- 
viet Union and the Russians know it. 

“As long as we keep this edge,” he says, 
“every rocket attack that Khrushchev talks 
about is nothing but the phoniest of bluffs. 
And as far as I, an old poker player, am 
eqneerned, bluffs are made to be called, and 
called early in the game.” 

General Twining’s assertion that we still 
hold a decisive edge in the ability to put 
powerful weapons on any target in the world 
is supported by the statement of Repre- 
sentative Sprincer, of Illinois, that the 
United States will have more than 800 mis- 
siles aimed at Russia from 20 American bases 
by the erid of next year. This does not 
comprehend all of the intermediate-range 
missiles which can be launched now from 
foreign bases, or the loads of Polaris mis- 
siles borne by our two operational nuclear- 
powered missile-launching submarines. 

Maybe. President Kennedy is just lucky 
that the missile gap closes for him just as 
soon as he is seated in the White House. 
Or maybe the Democrats just weren’t tell- 
ing the truth when they were crying calam- 
ity. 





South Ends 100-Year Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include the following news article 
printed in the Pittsburgh Press of No- 
vember 9, 1960: 

SovutTtn Enps 100-Year Traprrion—7 or 12 
Srates Go For. Srrone Crvm Ricuts 

ATLANTA, November 9.—Southern voters 
wrote an end to 100 years of political tradi- 
tion in the presidential election. 

Seven of the 12 Southern “Bible Belt” 
States cast their ballots for Roman Catholic 
John F. Kennedy and a strong civil rights 
platform. 

Four went for Republican Richard M. 
Nixon and a civil rights plank almost as 
strong. Mississippi rejected both major 
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parties and by a narrow margin elected an 
unpledged slate of presidential electors. 
The eight Mississippi independent electors 
are expected to meet soon and decide on 
some southerner to get their electoral votes 
as a protest to the civil rights planks of 


the Democrats. In 1948 it supported a 
States’ Rights group along with three other 
southern States. 

There was a heavy Republican vote every- 
where in Dixie. But many political leaders 
who had rejected the National Democratic 
platform or given Mr. Kennedy only luke- 
warm support found their States going 
heavily for the Massachusetts Senator. 

Plorida, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia went for Mr. Nixon, as they did for 
President Eisenhower. 

South Carolina, where former U.S. Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes campaigned 
for Mr. Nixon, had been expected to go Re- 
publican for the first time since reconstruc- 
tion days. But Mr. Kennedy took the State 
by a narrow margin. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and Texas also went to the Democrats. 
In Louisiana, which went for Mr. Eisenhower 
in 1956, a big vote was cast for the segre- 
gationist States’ Rights Party. 





Latin American Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a communication from one 
of my constituents, who expresses some 
very constructive ideas on the Latin 
American situation and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
submit the letter herewith: 

- KINDERHOOK, N.Y., February 6, 1961. 
To THE Eprror, THE TIMES-UNION, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Deak Sm: Secretary Dean Rusk’s an- 
nouncement that our Government will help 
to overthrow Latin American tyrannies 
“whether of the left or of the right” sounds 
like a laudable plan of action. We certainly 
should not allow communism to spread in 
the hemisphere. 

However, wouldn’t it be wise for our State 
Department to remember that the rightist 
dictatorships, however odious, are what most 
of their people have been accustomed to all 
of their lives? These people have little 
knowledge of, and no training in, how to run 
a democracy. 

If we speed the overthrow of their estab- 
lished governments, aren’t we playing right 
into the hands of Soviet-trained agitators? 
We know from experience that such Russian- 
trained agents, skillful in taking advantage 
of chaos and ignorance, are waiting in every 
single one of those countries for an oppor- 
tunity to follow Castro’s lead and introduce 
the slavery of communism. 

Why don’t we indoctrinate the South 
American people and teach them the work- 
ings of our republican form of government? 
Why don’t we train key people in each coun- 
try to combat communism? This is very 
unlikely, as we fear it would be considered 
meddling by all of the Latin American states, 
strongly resented. We like to be liked. 
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If, however, the Communists do take over, 
the people will be taught, not only to resent, 
but to hate us. 

Therefore, wouldn't it be pretty supid for 
us to start upsetting Rightwing applecarts 
until we see that there is plenty of DDT. 
(democracy duty training) spread around 
to cope with the Red borers from within? 

Harrietr De Friesr. 





Control of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the February 13, 1961, issue of Newsweek 
magazine, the distinguished columnist 
Raymond Moley, has written an im- 
portant article which points up the real 
purpose behind many of the advocates 
of Federal aid to education. This col- 
umn, entitled “Control of Education,’ is 
the first in a series of two articles Mr. 
Moley will write on this subject. The 
next one will appear in the February 20 
issue of Newsweek. 

Mr. Moley points out in this column, in 
referring to Mr. Roger A. Freeman’s new 
book, “Taxes for the Schools,” that it is 
the professional educators in such or- 
ganizations as the National Education 
Association who desire to wrest from 
local school boards control of education 
and vest this control in themselves. I 
ask unanimous consent that this column 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONTROL OF EDUCATION 
(By Raymond Moley) 

High on the horizon of the new frontier 
is Federal aid for the public schools—aid 
for construction and aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries. With an eager majority of liberal 
Democrats and also Republicans who have 
already committed themselves to school con- 
struction, and with a new President, this new 
Federal adventure seems most likely to 
succeed. 

But before that irrevocable step is taken, 
citizens everywhere and their representa- 
tives in Congress should soberly consider the 
profoundly serious implications of such a 
move. 

Despite pious declarations in proposed leg- 
islation and in the statements of sponsors 
that aid does not mean control, the issue 
means just that. No one has more suc- 
cinctly stated the objective than Max 
Lerner: 

“The choice is between control by people 
who have not given their lives to education 
and control by people who have given their 
lives to it.” 

In the considerable part of my life which 
I gave to education, I always considered my- 
self a public servant. I was employed to give 
what skill I had to the purposes of the par- 
ents of the students and to those who pro- 
vided the means for the service. They deter- 
mined what should be taught and by whom. 
That is as it should be in a free society. 
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RIGID PATTERN 


A writer on this subject has said, citing a 
famous aphorism by Clemenceau: “Just as 
war is too important to be left to the gen- 
erals, education is too important to be left 
to the educators.” Under our constitutional 
system there is overall control by civilians 
of the military, scientific research, and all 
other governmental functions which employ 
experts and professionals. The civilian de- 
cides what should be done. The expert de- 
vises means to do it. 

Under the present system of education 
there can never be professional control. For 
there are too many Governors and too many 
school boards. The freedom exercised under 
our system has, in fact, greatly advanced 
the cause of education because countless ex- 
periments can be made which, when suc- 
cessful, are copied elsewhere. Under a na- 
tionally centralized system, like that of 
France, a single pattern is frozen every- 
where. 

Professional associations do not seem to 
realize that value of decentralized freedom. 
If there is to be any freezing, they want to 
supply the pattern. This they can accomp- 
lish through a Government bureaucracy in 
Washington, which they already influence to 
a considerable degree. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with its Of- 
fice of Education even under President Eisen- 
hower largely echoed the sentiments and 
promoted the plans of those associations. 
With the great power of Federal money, that 
professional influence would grow immeasur- 
ably. 

NO CLAMOR 

Those who actually support and control 
education have not been clamoring for Fed- 
eral aid. This is shown conclusively in a 
most significant book, “Taxes for the 
Schools.” Its author, Roger A. Freeman, by 
long and painstaking research and forceful 
public utterances and by his earlier book, 
“Sehool Needs in the Decade Ahead,” has al- 
ready done a great deal in countering the 
activity of the professional associations and 
the Office of Education. He is, in fact, the 
béte noir of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

In-his new book Freeman points out that 
the demands for Federal aid have not come 
from “those who are de lege and de facto re- 
sponsible for the schools—the States and 
the boards of education. Most Governors 
who have stated their views have expressed 
opposition to expanded or massive Federal 
school aid. The National School Boards 
Association has repeatedly refused to sup- 
port the demand, and in fact not 1 of the 
50,000 State and local boards of education 
has, for at least the past 5 years, testified in 
favor of it before a congressional commit- 
tee. Some State and local board members 
have appeared to testify against it.” 

Next week I shall point out the worthless- 
ness of any promise by Congress or the 
sponsoring associations that Federal aid will 
not lead to control; and also how, despite 
such promises and pledges, control by pro- 
fessionals and their associations would cer- 
tainly come about. 





Urban Renewal Means “Urban 
Removal” of Colored Residents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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ORD, I include the following articles from 
the Washington Afro-American of Feb- 


ruary 4, 1961: 

Our PeorLe Can’r Rent in SOUTHWEST AND 
TuHat’s Bias, Say ,.MINISTERS—DISAGREE 
WitH Districr or Cotumpra Race UNIT 


Baptist ministers spoke up Monday for the 
Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, supporting his 
position that urban renewal as shown in 
Southwest means “urban removal” of colored 
residents. 

Ministers acted in the- wake of a report 
by the Commissioners’ Council on Human 
Relations, which said its study found no 
evidence of racial discrimination in the city’s 
urban renewal program. 

The council stated, however, it’s “regret- 
table” that most of the housing in the South- 
west development is priced beyond the in- 
come means of families displaced in the 
area. 

Clergymen became involved as a body’in 
the housing issue, which puts their basic 
views at odds with those on record by the 
District National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the Urban 
League on the question fired last summer 
by the Reverend Mr. Fauntrov at a National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People meeting. 

Ministers said in their resolution: 

“We the members of the Baptist Ministers 
Conference of Washington and Vicinity go 
on record in support of the Reverend Mr. 
Fauntrov’s record of service to this commu- 
nity, together with support of his good judg- 
ment and expressed position on urban re- 
newal * * *” 

Ministers said the Council on Human Re- 
lations is “clearly contradictory” when it 
notes the bar imposed by high rents and 
then says the city’s urban renewal program 
is free of racial discrimination. 

Rent on private dwellings constructed to 
date in the area starts at $130 a month. The 
plan calls for construction of some public 
housing which is limited to low-income 
families. : 

The resolution stated further that where 
economic discrimination is substituted for 
traditional racial discrimination in housing 
such practices reflect a new dimension to 
racial emancipation and one that threatens 
to maintain the status quo. 

Pastors declared: “While under such ar- 
rangements, a very limited number of colored 
families may qualify for the new housing, 
the vast majority of those in need of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing, for whom we 
ministers speak, are neglected, forgotten, and 
discriminated against.” 

The 280-member organization, represent- 
ing 132 churches in the District proper, voted 
for its civic and social action committee to 
expand the conference views on the question 
and offer recommendations to the body for 
further action. 

The council noted in its findings of no 
discrimination in urban renewal that it had 
consulted community organizations which 
included the NAACP and the Urban League. 

The Reverend Mr. Fauntroy is pastor of 
New Bethel Baptist Church, Ninth and §S 
Streets NW. 

The regular weekly meeting of the con- 
ference was conducted by the Reverend L. W. 
White, president, at Mount Bethel Batpist 
Church, First Street and Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW. 

Speaker was the Reverend S. A. Baker, of 
Knoxville Tenn., who is guest minister at 
Friendship Baptist Church, the Reverend B. 
H. Whiting, pastor. 


TuHere Is Bras In District or CoLUMBIA 
UrBan RENEWAL 
Dear Sir: I have not seen a copy of the 
District Commissioners’ Human Relations 
Council report on housing in Southwest, but 
the newspaper account of the report suggests 
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that the council has employed faulty logic 
in arriving at its conclusion. The council 
found no evidence of racial discrimination 
in the city’s urban renewal work. 

In arriving at this conclusion, the coun- 
cil states first that it is disturbed that the 
housing in Southwest is luxury-priced, 
starting at $130 monthly for apartments, 
with the exception of a thousand units of 
public housing available only to low-income’ 
families, 

The council also admits that the housing 
being built in the area is priced out of the 
reach of the people who formerly lived there 
(and I submit, out of the reach of the vast 
majority of colored residents) . 

When one submits these two statements to 
the test of syllogistic reasoning, logic dictates 
that he reach a conclusion different from 
that reached by the council. To illustrate: 

1. New housing in Southwest discriminates 
against those who cannot pay for apartments 
starting at $130 a month, 

2. The vast majority of colored residents 
cannot afford housing at $130 a month. 

3. Therefore, housing in Southwest dis- 
criminates against the vast majority of non- 
whites (and many others) . 

Anyone who accepts the first two state- 
ments must accept the third as a syllogistic 
consequence. 

What I am saying is that colored citizens 
in Washington think logically. The fact 
that economic discrimination has, in the case 
of Southwest, been substituted for tradi- 
tional forms of racial discrimination does 
not by any means blind us to the conse- 
quences of this type of renewal for the in- 
tensification of ghetto living. 

This fact only points up a new dimension 
of our struggle for complete freedom, So 


be 

institutions with our resultant exposure to 
other forms of discrimination in health, rec- 
reation and other community and municipal 
services. 

I say urban renewal has become urban 
removal because the test of a program is not 
what it says but what it does. I stand by 
my statement as to what Southwest renewal 
has done. 

Rey. WALTER E. FAUNTROY. 





Peace Convention Commemoration 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, February 5, I had the privilege 
of participating in the peace convention 
commemoration. service, at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. This service, spon- 
sored by the Virginia Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission, commemorated the 
100th anniversary of the Washington 
Peace Convention, February 4-27, 1861. 
It was most impressive. 

The sermon was delivered by Chan- 
cellor Francis Pendelton Gaines, of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. I was moved by its eloquence 
as well as by its message. I am sure 
that my colleagues will enjoy reading 
what he said on this occasion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the program for the commemo- 
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ration service and Chancellor Gaines’ 
sermon in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
Unrry AND PEACE 
(By F. P. Gaines) 

The theme of the Civil War centennial, and 
the implied purpose of it, are emphasis upon 
the unity of a once divided country. The 
theme is pleasant and the purpose is noble 
but the memory is tragic. 

On this particular day, in the initial stage 
of the observance, we are asked to call into 
honored rememberance a group of citizens 
who did not want this country divided in 
the first place. These men, representing dis- 
tinguished and devoted citizens from many 
sections, met in Washington exactly 100 
years ago, trying in desperate sincerity to re- 
solve divisive issues. The Presiding Officer 
was an ex-President of our country, John 
Tyler. Suggestive resolutions were sent to 
Congress. The entire effort was unavailing. 
The frenzy of fanaticism and the voice of 
violence were to prevail. But because the 
movement was futile does not mean that it is 
to be forgotten. We kncw now, I think, that 
theirs was the wiser if the unheeded way. 

When we consider the bitterness of cleav- 
age, the exhaustion of struggle between the 
two sections, we may well marvel at the 
rapidity and the completeness of this re- 
union. Less than 25 years after the end of 
conflict, a Confederate soldier, Lamar, of 
Mississippi was on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Just 48 years after Appo- 
mattox, a former Confederate soldier, Edward 
D. White, then Chief Justice of our country, 
was to swear in as President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, the son of a Confederate soldier. 

I know no parallel in human history un- 
less it be the relation of Scotland and Eng- 
land that after bloody war, fused, even 
cherishing its own tradition, but merged in 
every dream cf the common good. 

When the honest historian considers the 
quick healing of torn fractions, he will give 
pause to the role played by the South. 

It was, of course, more difficult for the 
South to accept this verdict of destiny. 
The South lost the war. Its economy in 
large measure was destroyed. Since most 
of the fighting was on southern soil, that 
section suffered huge devastation of prop- 
erty. And while the pall of tragedy lay 
heavily on both sides of the unhappy divi- 
sion, the South had the sad awareness that 
its sacrifice had been, in the final analysis, 
tremendous but vain. It is not important 
now to emphasize the fact that the South 
was for some tortured years an occupied 
country, subject to domination of hostile 
troops—the only part of our Nation that 
ever suffered this peculiar experience. Yet 
the South entered into reunion speedily. 

I have deep conviction that in the chron- 
icle, or the miracle, of southern acceptance 
and renewal of hope the preeminent factor 
was the example and the influence of Rob- 
ert E, Lee. He, being the most admired 
southerner, could have done more than any 
other person to keep open the wounds of 
war. Instead with complete patience and 
complete clarity, he brought balm to the 
hurt, he offered hope to the hopeless. The 
beautiful dream of reconciliation flowered 
first in his capacious soul. 

This fact is the more remarkable when we 
recall that he had lost much, in some essen- 
tial ways more than anybody else. He lost 
his property, his position, his income, his 
profession. He surrendered an army in the 
, open field and surrendering that army, lost 
a war. There was no hope of any kind for 
the cause after Lee quit. He even lost citi- 
zenship and was to die 5 years later simply 
a paroled prisoner of war. 

At this moment, General Lee closed reso- 
lutely every door of yesterday. He offered 
mo apology and attempted no explanations. 
He proposed no hypotheses of what might 
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have been if circumstances had been more 
favorable. His devoutly Christian soul re- 
jected all bitterness and harbored no 
sentment. Declining offers of ease or 
tige or affluence, he took the presidency 
&@ small college, hoping thereby to open the 
door of tomorrow not merely to southern 
boys -but for a reunited country. His slogan, 
if he had one, was “Remember That We Are 
All Americans Now.” On that campus the 
dream of reconciliation within his soul bore 
its first fruit. 

It must be remembered that at the end of 
conflict the mood of southern leadership was 
something of chaotic frustration. The im- 
possible had happened and there had been 
no anticipatory plans for the impossible. 
Many of these leaders thought of leaving the 
country. The calm and unperturbed dig- 
nity of General Lee, his tireless energy in be- 
half of the reunited country in which he 
vested faith, his plea for America as such, 
these were the greatest stabilizing elements 
of southern readjustment. 

His influence was notable when he led the 
armies of the Confederacy but that influence 
was greater when he led all people of the 
South, and calmed some anxiety of the 
North, in a new vision of the hope which 
we now Call reunion. 

It should be recorded, of course, though 
this point of view is not my present thesis, 
that there were many reciprocating acts of 
generosity from the North. Southerners 
with gratitude remember General Grant's 
magnanimity at the time of the surrender 
and Mr. Lincoln’s tolerance of declared pol- 
icy—unfortunately not effective for some 
years. General Lee himself received strong- 
est cooperation in his effort at education. 
The first man to come to his assistance was 
the Virginia-born inventor, Cyrus McCor- 
mick, then living in Chicago and a sympa- 
thizer with the North. Perhaps the most 
dramatic story was the record of ‘Thomas A. 
Scott, Assistant Secretary of War under Lin- 
coln, who exercised his talent to defeat Gen- 
eral Lee in war and then sent $70,000 for 
the educational work of peace in behalf of 
reunion. The fellowship of labor in behalf 
of the new era is a chapter of eloquence. 

In calming perspective of this united cen- 
tury, surely nobody wants to open up the 
old divisive issues. We may, however, dis- 
cern two emergent truths, worthy of deep 
thought. 

One is the fact, astonishing if not para- 
doxical, that both sides were fighting for 
freedom as they understood that precious 
term. The concepts differed widely but the 
sincerity of sacrifice was one and the same. 
Even a bitter war sustained and enforced 
for us the American tradition of freedom. 
Now in a unified definition of our heritage 
we should find new and _ consolidated 
strength. 

The other truth, tragic in the backward 
glance, is that war is unnecessary. The 
peace convention was right in its under- 
taking. I have never understood the 
scholars, perhaps carried away by their own 
rhetoric, who maintain that this way was 
needed to make us truly united. War, with 
its tidal waves of destruction and slaughter 
and grief, is the answer to no human prob- 
lem, and it is an insult to the intelligence 
that God gave us that we cannot find other 
answers. Thus we dream of peace. The 
very postage symbol on our letters asks that 
we pray for peace. Possibly, and I speak 
reverently, we must do more than pray. 
Peace, it seems, is not to come while we are 
drifting and dreaming even in devotion. 
We must work for peace and in its behalf 
deny ourselves. We must seek to remove the 
causes of war. Only as we give ourselves to 
this holy enterprise can we deserve the ac- 
colade of the heavenly degree: 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the sons of God.” 
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EVENSONG AND SERMON, 4 O’CLOCK 
THE PRELUDE 


Prelude on “Rhosymedre”; R. Vaughan 
Williams. 
THE SENTENCES 
THE PROCESSIONAL 


Hymn No. 523; “God the Omnipotent”; 
“Russia.” 
THE PRECES 


Minister: “O Lord, open Thou our lips.” 

Answer: “And our mouth shall show forth 
thy praise.” 

Minister: “Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 

Answer: “As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.” 

Minister: “Praise ye the Lord.” 

Answer: “The Lord’s Name be praised.” 


THE WORD OF GOD 


The Psalm: No. 124, Chant: Stainer; 
Prayer Book, page 504. 

The first lesson: Micah 4: 1-7. 

Read by: The Honorable Paul Sedgwick, 
chairman, District of Columbia Civil War 
Centennial Commission. 

Magnificat in B flat, Healey Willan. 

Prayer Book, page 26. 

The Second Lesson: Ephesians 2: 11-20. 

Read by: The Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, 
Congressman from Iowa, member of the Na- 
tional Civil War Centennial Commission. 

Nunc dimittis in B flat, Healey Willan; 
Prayer Book, page 28. 

“The Apostles’ Creed,” Prayer Book, page 
29 (sung by all). 

VERSICLES AND RESPONSE 


V. “The Lord be with you.” 

R. “And with Thy spirit.” 

Vv. “Let us pray.” 

The Lord’s Prayer (sung by all). 
THE SUFFRAGES 


Minister: “Oh Lord, show Thy mercy upon 
us,” 

Answer: “And grant us Thy salvation.” 

Minister: “Oh Lord, save the state.” 

Answer: “And mercifully hear us when we 
call upon Thee.” 

Minister: “Endue Thy ministers with right- 
eousness.” 

Answer: “And make Thy chosen people 
joyful.” 

Minister: “Oh Lord, save Thy people.” 

Answer: “And bless Thine inheritance.” 

Minister: “Give peace in our time, O 
Lord.” 

Answer: “For it is Thou,'Lord, only, that 
makest us dwell in safety.” 

Minister: “O God, make clean our hearts 
within us.” 

Answer: “And take not Thy Holy Spirit 
from us.” 

THE PRAYERS 

The collect for Sexagesima Sunday. 

A collect for peace. 

A collect for aid against perils. 

The grace. 

Hymn No. 143: “God of Our Fathers”; na- 
tional hymn. 

The sermon: Chancellor Francis Pendle- 
ton Gaines, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. 

THE OFFERTORY SERVICES 
THE OFFERING 

The anthem; Orlando Gibbons. 

“Almighty and everlasting God, mercifully 
look upon our infirmities, and in all our 
dangers and necessities stretch forth Thy 
right hand to help and defend us, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The presentation: “All things come of 
Thee, O Lord,” Chant: Tallis. 

DEDICATION OF PEACE PLAQUE 


Presentation: The Honorable John War- 
ren Cooke, chairman, executive committee 
of the Virginia Civil War Commission. 
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“I, John Warren Cooke, on behalf of the 
Virginia Civil War Commission present this 
plaque commemorating the work of those 
who strove for peace on the eve of war at 
the Washington Peace Convention.” 

Prayer of dedication (kneeling): The 
Reverend Canon Clark. 

LITANY FOR PEACE 


Minister: “O God, the Pather of alli,” 

People: “Have mercy upon us.” 

Minister: “O Christ, the Prince of Peace,’’ 

People: “Have mercy upon us.” 

Minister: “O Holy Spirit, Enlightener of 
men,” 

People: “Have mercy upon us.” 

Minister: “Eternal God of Love,” 

People: ‘Receive our prayer.” 

Minister: “Remember, O Lord, the peoples 
of the world divided into many nations and 
tongues; deliver us from every evil which 
obstructs Thy saving purpose; and fulfill Thy 
promises of old to establish Thy kingdom of 
peace. From the curse of war and all that 
begets it”— 

People: “O Lord, deliver us.” 

Minister: “From believing and speaking 
lies against other nations”— 

People: “O Lord, deliver us.” 

Minister: “From narrow loyalties and self- 
ish isolation”— 

People: “O Lord, deliver us.” 

Minister: “From fear and distrust of other 
nations, from all false pride, vainglory, and 
self-conceit”— 

People: “O Lord, deliver us.” 

Minister: “From putting our trust in the 
weapons of.war, and from want of faith in 
the power of justice and good will”— 

People: “O Lord, deliver us.” 

Minister: “From every thought, word and 
deed which divides the human family and 
separates us from the perfect realization of 
Thy love’”’— 

People: “O Lord, deliver us.” 

Minister: “Eternal Father, unto Thee we 
commit ourselves; use even us with our 
ignorance and frailty to accomplish Thy 
holy will; and hasten the day when all shall 
dwell together in mutual helpfulness and 
love; for Thine is the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

THE BENEDICTION 
THE RECESSIONAL 


Hymn No. 619, “Once to Every Man and 
Nation”; Ton-y-Botel. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
- ‘DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable Cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1987). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style,of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TirLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 71, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shail be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for l day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5..Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com-~ 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each ‘session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. ‘ 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be.construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcrEessionaL Rrecorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
pubiishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shail 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President- 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 















Should Radio and Television Stations 
Cover National Events? 





EXTENSION og REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
broadcasting industry has come in for 
its share of criticism in recent months 
and I believe that when a member group 
of that industry provides outstanding 
public information service, it should also 
be recognized. The Corinthian Broad- 
casting Corp., which has, among other 
properties, two radio and two television 
stations serving the State of Indiana, 
provided outstanding service to their 
local audience in coverage of the national 
political conventions last year and more 
recently of the inauguration of President 
Kennedy, The full details of this group’s 
commendable and imaginative display 
of public responsibility in communica- 
tions are given in the February 6, 1961, 
issue of Broadcasting magazine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Broadcasting 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHOULD STATIONS CovEeR NATIONAL EVENTS?— 
Test Proves LocaL INTEREST INTERVIEWS 
Win VIEWERS, SPONSORS 
Must major national political events re- 

main the exclusive domain of the network 

news operation? 

Corinthian Broadcasting Corp.’s success- 
ful coverage formula as applied both to the 
1960 conventions and the inauguration has 
shown the answer is “No.” It may have 
opened a new era in localized television jour- 
nalism, which can be a pattern for indi- 
vidual stations or groups of associated out- 
lets. 

“Traditionally, there has been a gap be- 
tween the major scheduled national political 
event and the regional and/or special inter- 
ests of TV viewers in their varied home mar- 
kets,” says C. Wrede Petersmeyer, president 
of Corinthian. “Since the networks invar- 
lably give exhaustive coverage to national 
news events, the independent local TV sta- 
tions may not have felt in the past that they 
could make journalistic contributions by 
covering the same events. At Corinthian, we 
felt that there was an important localized 
story—the vital link between the national 
event and the local market and State—which 
our five stations set out to cover.” 

To do this job, the five Corinthian TV sta- 
tions (KXTV Sacramento, WISH-TV In- 
dianapolis, WANE-TV Ft. Wayne, KHOU- 
TV Houston, KOTV Tulsa) sent their own 
news teams to the convention cities and to 
Washington for the inaugural week coverage 
with a specific assignment to carry out: 
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At the conventions, each station’s news 
team covered its own States delegation, its 
views and reactions to the candidates, to the 
party platform as it was being shaped, to the 
key issues as they emerged. When national 
personalities and political leaders were inter- 
viewed, each station’s newscaster guided the 
conversation to cover the problems of great- 
est interest to his own home market. 

Different: Corinthian’s inaugural week 
project differed drastically from the net- 
works’ coverage. Since each of the stations 
is affiliated with CBS—-TV, none covered the 
inauguration itself nor the Inaugural Ball, 
which its viewers were able to see in their 
station’s network-option time. 

During the week preceding the inaugura- 
tion, each station’s news team covered the 
Washington scene through interviews with 
Senators, Governors, and Congressmen from 
their own States, filming their views in 
varied-length programing segments which 
then were shown on existing and specially 
scheduled local shows. 

What is the impact and payoff of such 
coverage prospects? 

Added viewer excitement about the sta- 
tion’s programing, and an enriched picture 
of a historic national event. 

Enhanced prestige for the station news 
operation through its close association with 
a@ major political event previously the exclu- 
sive domain of the network. 

An advertiser package offering prestige 
association with a national event carrying 
built-in audience interest, along with strong 
local identification. Furthermore, the 
advertiser has the benefit of the total circu- 
lation of the station through exposure in the 
varying local programs in which such special 
coverage reports and features are inserted, 
in addition to the specially scheduled pro- 
graming built around the event. 

Said Gov. LeRoy Collins, new president of 
the NAB, in a filmed interview in Washing- 
ton with KOTV News Director Roger Sharp: 
“It is certainly a fine attitude on the part of 
your broadcasting stations to come to Wash- 
ingtori and do the things you have done this 
past week.” 

Here is a capsule summary of the job the 
station teams did as part of their project, 
indicating how a local TV news operation 
can, without prohibitive expense, develop its 
own specially slanted approach to such na- 
tional event coverage: 


ARRIVED EARLY 


Each station’s news team, consisting of 
the news director and his own cameraman, 
arrived in Washington a week or more be- 
fore Inauguration Day. From their arriv- 
al—working out of a common central head- 
quarters—each team embarked on a 7 a.m. 
to midnight shooting schedule. Their tar- 
gets: depth interviews with political lead- 
ers from their own State on their reactions 
to the new administration’s policies and 
their forecasts of the new frontier’s impli- 
cations to their own State and community. 

For example, Phil Wilson, KXTV news di- 
rector, and Cameraman Don Rivers started 
their project with 3 hours of interviewing 
and filming in the home of California Sen- 
ator CLAIR ENGLE, discussing such issues as 
the gold outflow (and the possibility of 
reviving California gold mining interests), 
the California unemployment problem and 
defense industry and other political and eco- 








nomic subjects. With Mrs. Engle, Mr. Wil- 
son did a brief person-to-person stint, as 
well as interviews about Washington social 
life and her part in the inaugural week 
social functions. 

Upon his arrival in Washington, Governor 
Brown, of California, invited the KXTV team 
to cover a special dinner held by leading 
California businessmen. At this function, 
Mr. Wilson briefly interviewed President- 
elect Kennedy at a time other television 
outlets found it difficult to get close to him. 

The same Sacramento news team covered 
a special pregala party given by Frank Si~- 
natra and other leading California film 
stars, enriching their political story with 
glamor highlights. 

During the same week, the KOTV Tulsa 
team, headed by Newsman Roger Sharp, did 
special interviews with Oklahoma Senators 
ROBERT Kerr and Mrxe MONRONEY and with 
Oklahoma Congressmen on such subjects as 
oil depletion and agriculture. It also inter- 
viewed new Secretary of the Interior Stuart 
Udall a half-hour after he was sworn in 
January 21, thus being the first among all 
media to report the new Secretary’s pro- 
posed approach to Indian affairs—a key 
issue in Oklahoma. 

HOW TO DO IT? 


What are the steps a group of individual 
stations must take to carry out such a major 
coverage project successfully? 

“Preplanning both the editorial approach 
to the event and the logistics and opera- 
tional details involved in executing it are 
essential to the success of such an under- 
taking,” says Johnston (Jack) F. Northrop, 
Corinthian administrative vice president. 

First, each station had to analyze its 
schedule to pick the various local shows 
which could use special material from the 
national event. “It is by viewing the entire 
station as the reporting instrument, rather 
than aiming the coverage for a single and 
special program only, that the station can 
benefit most richly from its news team's 
special coverage,” says Herman Land, Co- 
tinthian’s director of special projects. Any 
local show, from newscast to woman’s pro- 
gram, becomes a potential vehicle for the 
special coverage material, making it possible 
for the station to create a flexible advertiser 
package adapted to the station’s total cir- 
culation rather than being dependent on 
the rating of one special show. 

Shipping and plane schedules are another 
important key. Since a station may be cov- 
ering such an event a thousand miles or more 
away from its home market, without the 
benefit of a coaxial cable, getting the story 
from the camera to the screen becomes a 
crucial problem. 

News desk: Corinthian resolved this prob- 
lem through its news desk operation set up 
at its temporary headquarters. This desk 
arranged for each newscaster to telephone 
hot news reports directly to the station. 
Features, analyses and interviews were filmed 
and shipped back by jet, there to be de- 
veloped, processed and aired within 8 to 10 
hours of actual shooting. 

In Washington, this news desk head- 
quarters was manned by Larry Beauchamps, 
production manager for the inaugural week 
project and WANE-TV program manager; 
Mr. Land and Evelyn Mazzari, assistant to 
Mr. Land. 
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This organization made it possible for the 
newsmen to devote their time exclusively to 
the creative job of news gathering, instead of 
being diverted by shipping and planning 
problems. 

The result: On one day alone, Tuesday, 
January 17, Corinthian shipped over 5,000 
feet of film out of Washington to its various 
stations. 

Planning a must: Without preplanning 
prior to the news teams’ arrival at the city 
of the event, a station might miss out on 
the opportunities implicit in covering these 
events. For instance, by early January, it 
was impossible to get hotel accommodations 
in Washington. Corinthian had arranged 
this 2 months in advance, assuring the 
station teams a centrally located, comfort- 
able lodging for the 14-man group. Such 
details as renting cars, arranging for type- 
writers, telephones, couriers, and standby 
camera crews familiar with the local prob- 
lems cannot be left until the time of the 
actual event. 

Credentials are another key to successful 
coverage, and these require some planning 
and effort in advance. Preplanning cannot 
eliminate failure, but it can provide a ready- 
made solution for it. Both in the case of 
the conventions and the inaugural, Mr. Land 
went to the newsmaking cities in advance, 
setting up arrangements with a local camera 
crew to pinch hit in case of emergency, ar- 
ranging for 24-hour-a-day courier service and 
working out airplane schedules and connec- 
tions with each station. 

Another aspect of the preplanning opera- 
tion was the round of interviews Messrs. 
Northrop and Land set up with Senators and 
Congressmen from the States where Corin- 
thian stations are located. These explana- 
tory interviews, during which the project 
was fully explained, helped pave the way 
for each news team’s interviews during po- 
litical leaders’ busy inaugural week 
schedules. 

There seems to be little question that an 
ever-increasing number of stations will dis- 
cover the news opportunities open to them 
at such major national events. The adver- 
tiser interest in such programing packages 
has been proved. Viewer interest in the 
truly major national political event is guar- 
anteed. And the success of such a coverage 
project is virtually assured, when a station 
(1) develops its own editorial approdch to 
it rather than duplicating the network’s; 
(2) takes sufficient time to make the pre- 
liminary plans and arrangements. 


New Space Achievements Prove Ike’s 
Men Did Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
appearing in the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette, Saturday, February 4, 1961: 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS: NEw SPACE ACHIEVEMENTS 

Prove Ike’s MEN Dip WELL 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—Less than 2 weeks have 
passed since President Kennedy was inau- 
gurated, but already in some things he is 
willing to acknowledge that the United States 
isn’t doing so poorly after all. In his state 
of the Union message this week, the Presi- 
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dent told the Democratic Party, the Re- 
publican Party, and the people abroad the 
following about the controversial space pro- 


gram: 

“Today this country is ahead in the sci- 
ence and technology of space, while the 
Soviet Union is ahead in the capacity to lift 
large vehicles into orbit.” 

The joint session of Congress interrupted 
the President with a burst of applause after 
the first part of the sentence was finished. 
For the statement must have come as a big 
surprise after what the world has been told 
heretofore by the critics. Indeed, those 
much-discussed public opinion polls about 
American prestige abroad—which have just 
been released by the State Department—put 
considerable emphasis on how foreign peo- 
ples last year construed the Soviet achieve- 
ments in sputniks as proof of Soviet su- 
periority. 

Yet this very week the Samos satellite has 
been successfully put into orbit to photo- 
graph any part of the globe. Its purpose is 
to send back pictures such as the U-2 ob- 
tained intermittently for 4 years, though 
the new flying photographic apparatus moves 
around the world constantly at a height of 
300 to 350 miles. 

The Samos has been specially developed as 
@ means of reconnaissance over the Soviet 
Union. Someday the American people will 
recognize in its true light what the U-2 
flights really accomplished—they saved the 
United States from some of the terrible con- 
sequences of a surprise attack by being able 
to tell if military mobilization was occurring 
inside the Soviet Union. The Midas, which 
is next to be launched, is expected to detect 
Soviet missiles the moment they leave their 
launching pads, giving this country at least 
30 minutes’ warning of an attack. 

Nothing like all this could have been de- 
veloped just in the last 2 weeks, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s statement to Congress, in 
effect, gives credit to the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. He gives Russia credit only for 
being able to lift large vehicles into orbit. 
Thus the Soviets get an edge on spectaculars, 
but on the important phases of space pro- 
grams America is way on top. 

When Mr. Kennedy said flatly to Congress 
that the United States is ahead in the science 
and technology of space, this must have been 
true even on January 12 when a Kennedy 
task force, in what is known as the Wiesner 
report, said: 

“Neither the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration as presently operated 
nor the fractionated military space program 
nor the long-dormant Space Council have 
been adequate to meet the challenge that 
the Soviet thrust into space has posed to our 
military security and to our position of 
leadership in the world.” 

This report, too, conceded that America is 
ahead in scientific exploration of space, but 
the impression was conveyed to many people 
that America had made a failure of the whole 
space operation. Today experts here and 
abroad are not so much interested in how a 
monkey can travel in space—though in the 
monkey business, too, America seems to be 
making real progress—but in what is truly of 
scientific and technological importance. 

There has been an acceleration of the 
missile program ordered by the new admin- 
istration, but it is a stepup that was in- 
evitable and would have occurred anyway 
just as soon as the experiments indicated—as 
they now do—that it is wise to go into 
quantity production. 

Eventually, when the new Secretary of 
Defense makes a careful appraisal of the 
facts, it will be found that even the missile 
program, as well as the space program, did 
come fully to life after the usual period ini- 
tially of caution and restraint. American 
experts haven’t been concerned with stunts 
but with truly scientific and military po- 
tentials. 


February 13 
The American Military Mind 
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HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the February 1961 issue of the Air Force 
magazine appears an article entitled 
“The American Military Mind in a 
Strange New World,” written by Brig. 
Gen. Sidney F. Giffin, U.S. Air Force, 
retired. This is an informative article, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MILITARY MIND IN A STRANGE 
NEw WorLD 

(By Brig. Gen. Sidney F. Giffin, U.S. Air 
; Force, retired) 

Is there a military mind, and if so, what 
is its nature in today’s complex world? 

Of course there is a military mind in the 
same sense that there is a legal mind or a 
scientific mind. Possessors of legal or scien- 
tific minds, however, are rarely criticized for 
having acquired the ethics and attributes 
of their professions. But possession of a mil- 
itary mind is occasionally a matter for re- 
proach. 

Or conversely, the lack of a military mind 
is sometimes the occasion for a left-handed 
compliment. For example, just before Ko- 
rea, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, publicly ex- 
pressed alarm at the possibility of inflation 
should the Louis Johnson defense budget be 
exceeded. Several leading newspapers ap- 
plauded the general’s position as welcome 
evidence that he did not possess a military 
mind. And some professional military men 
might have wondered privately where—if 
anywhere—the military mind might be al- 
lowed to reside if not in the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Incidentally, writ- 
ing for the Saturday Evening Post, General 
Bradley subsequently acknowledged having 
been out of character in this matter. 

The military mind understands and ac- 
cepts the professional military ethic. It is 
the product of study, devotion, and tradi- 
tion. 

Some of the qualities which contribute to 
the professional military ethic are subject 
to quick summary. They include a high de- 
gree of dedication, obedience, loyalty, integ- 
rity, devotion to duty, and the conviction of 
my country right or wrong. These are con- 
servative virtues, not in any political sense 
but only in that they seek to preserve. In 
such a sense, the military mind is accord- 
ingly a conservative mind and often a cau- 
tious mind, possessing a pessimism with re- 
gard to human nature which has seldom 
been disappointed in the short run and never 
in the long run. 

The qualities attached to the military 
mind are obviously not- peculiar to the 
military, except perhaps that they all are 
attributes of the military mind whereas only 
some may be the attributes of other dis- 
ciplines. Moreover, not every quality may 
be regarded as a virtue for segments of so- 
ciety other than the military. An unques- 
tioning obedience to the commands of au- 
thority, for example, might elsewhere be re- 
garded as simple serfdom or mere sheepish- 
ness. The criteria of others cannot be ap- 
plied to the military, for obedience is cardi- 
nal among military qualities. The military 
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mind deserves to be judged in terms of the 
requirements of a profession indispensable 
to society. 

In the practice of his profession, a regular 
American military officer is likely to be as 
obsessed by it as, for example, medical men 
are obsessed by their profession. These offi- 
cers yet remain citizens of the United States 
and members of its society. In most cases, 
it is three generations from civilian life 
to civilian life for the military family. The 
officer is Protestant or Catholic or Jewish. 
Because he is conservative in the one sense, 
he is not necessarily so with respect to issues 
and questions other than those pertaining 
to his profession. He may favor public 
power or private power, or he may favor or 
oppose rapid integration in the schools. He 
may reflect sectionalism. Nevertheless, he 
tends to be apolitical in domestic affairs. 

Some measure of apoliticality derives from 
the nomadic nature of military life. It was 
traditional in the Armed Forces of the 
United States until recently, when with 
millions in uniform absentee voting became 
a virtue, to abstain even from balloting. 
The small officer corps of an earlier day was 
so deeply imbued with the principle of ci- 
vilian ascendancy that it voluntarily re- 
frained from exercising such small measure 
of political influence as might accrue from 
aiding in the selection of public officials. 
During recent years, with absentee voting 
encouraged as a civic duty in the Armed 
Forces, the officer corps has made not the 
slightest attempt to influence opinion in 
the Armed Forces respecting political ques- 
tions or candidates. It will not do so, less 
because of statutory restraints than because 
this would be inconsistent with its ethic. 

Exception, of course, exists to this rule. 
Pro patria, the professional military ethic, 
demands support of an adequate military 
posture. The officer corps is unlikely to con- 
sider that any pending posture is as ade- 
quate as it might be, and this persistent 
attitude not only encourages lobbying efforts 
in Washington, but may exercise some modest 
influence on the voting habits of service men 
and women. If this professional bias is 
taken to suggest that the military mind is 
not an entirely whole or balanced mind, the 
indictment has to be accepted. Other pro- 
fessions also exhibit biases. 

The institutions of democracy plainly 
benefit from a professional military ethic 
which discourages a participating interest 
in domestic politics. However, it is solely 
on the domestic scene that the officer corps 
demonstrates this attitude. Its apoliticality 
stops at the water’s edge, for the military 
menaces to American national security lie 
overseas. Our senior military officers must 
be intimately concerned, if only in their 
advisory role, with the world powers and 
politics. 

They are concerned with this interplay as 
it has occurred in history, in its unfolding 
forms, and as it may, however tentatively, 
be projected into the future. The view they 
take is not always asmall one. In fact, other 
than the professional officer corps, no sig- 
nificant segment of American society has 
consistently throughout our history held 
what approaches the current realist view of 
world politics. 

Until recent decades a realistic American 
appraisal of power and policy could incorpo- 
rate considerable optimism, in view of the 
remarkable good fortune of the geographic 
position of the United States. With its ocean 
approaches under British and American con- 
trol, the country was impregnable at home 
and might readily bring its military power 
to bear elsewhere as occasion required. 
Americans could thus accustom themselves 
to the idea that their wars would be fought 
on foreign soil. 

The officer corps, sharing convictions which 
were in fact valid, was enabled to rest stra- 
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tegic concepts and doctrine upon a founda- 
tion which appeared proof against frustra- 
tion. Against any likely enemy, the United 
States could be held inviolate while victory 
was contrived. This concept held true 
through both World Wars and the Korean 
conflict, although the contriving of victory 
came to involve great cost to and an extep- 
sive reliance upon allies. 

A similar concept with respect to warfare 
had previously been able to govern strategic 
thought in Great Britain. Elsewhere, very 
different concepts of security had long been 
thrust upon the military leadership. The 
communities of Europe, including that of 
Russia, might plan from time to time on vic- 
tory in war but could never assure the in- 
violability of their homelands. 

The American officer corps today faces, 
along with the country, the necessity for 
change in concepts of security which long 
have ruled all thinking about the security 
of the United States. The extraordinary re- 
distribution of power which remains as the 
accomplishment of two great wars had little 
to do with the necessity for such change. 
Science and technology bear the responsi- 
bility, in having created a nuclear missile 
offense which will come fully into being when 
no active military defense can yet cope with 
it. 

“We are, as a nation, not accustomed to 
frustrations of history,” says the theologian- 
philosopher Reinhold Niebuhr. Professional 
military men are not alone among their coun- 
trymen in feeling frustration as a result of 
the new and deeply disturbing security situ- 
ation. However, the frustration they feel 
is likely to be more immediate and personal, 
because its source touches the area which is 
their professional concern and responsibility. 

The military mind cannot but accept Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s dictum that there is no 
substitute for victory. Yet the meaning of 
victory in a total nuclear war would be more 
in terms of the survival of the United States 
as a self-determining power—and the elimi- 
nation of the present principal threat to 
the integrity of the United States—than in 
terms of classic military triumph. All ef- 
forts to avoid total war, except as the last 
resort to protect the national honor, should 
be made, while victory is sought by other 
means. 

The delicacy of this situation raises diffi- 
cult questions. At what point in limited 
warfare can defeat be accepted by a bel- 
ligerent capable of raising the limits? At 
what point in cold political or limited mili- 
tary conflict might nuclear weapons be em- 
ployed? 

How can the military leadership plan wise- 
ly for warfare which might be thrust upon 
us anywhere at any time, and which might 
require the employment of forces ranging 
from the smallest to the largest, with or 
without the new weapons? Even should nu- 
clear weapons be withheld from use in a 
theater of war, could forces be disposed other 
than for nuclear warfare when nuclear 
weapons await in the wings? Can the tech- 
nical means of sharing, on a NATO basis, 
responsibility for the employment of nu- 
clear weapons be so devised as to enhance 
purpose among the western allies when sev- 
eral among them come to possess nuclear 
missile capabilities? Is there a means of 
deterring limited war along with general 
war? How can we cope with covert and con- 
cealed aggression? ; 

There is one thing the military cannot be 
accused of doing: They are not preparing 
solely to fight the last war. 

American military men have persistently 
sought to deter war without sacrifice of na- 
tional interest, but never more so than at 
present. Thus, a ranking Air Force com- 
mander says in an interview, “If nuclear war 
breaks out, SAC has failed in its mission,” al- 
though he would hasten to add that the 
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Strategic Air Command also has another mis- 
sion, which is to “win” a war which had not 
been deterred. 

Speaking in Los Angeles some time after 
Korea, General MacArthur made the state- 
ment: “We are told that we must go on 
indefinitely as at present. Some say 50 years 
ormore. Whatisthe end? Nonesay. There 
is no definite objective. We must pass on to 
those who follow us the search for a final 
solution.” Whether any such thing as a 
final solution may actually exist, it is plain 
here that a truly great soldier was anguished 
because he could discern no immediate path 
leading to a solution compatible with his 
character. 

In truth, the American officer corps shares 
in full measure “the spiritual problem of 
modern man, who must find a way of en- 
gaging in impossible tasks and not be dis- 
couraged when he fails to complete any of 
them’’—as Niebuhr puts it. 

It is altogether inconsistent with the pro- 
fessional military ethic that a developing 
situation of military uncertainty, let alone 
one of military insecurity, should in any 
degree be acceptable. The American mili- 
tary mind is compelled @ persist in seeking 
& military solution to the military menace, 
and if this means a marriage with science 
our military leaders will be ardent wooers. 

In the meantime, until a full military 
solution is found, the American officer corps 
has no choice but to hope that a solution 
which cannot be found in military strategy 
alone may be available in the grand strategy 
of the Nation, through the admixture of 
politics and economics with military means. - 
One might anticipate a keen and continu- 
ing interest on the part of the military in 
alliances, bilateral agreements, aid programs, 
diplomacy, or in any other effort which may 
give realistic promise of advancing the na- 
tional security. In response to the chal- 
lenge of the times, a special sophistication 
now has to be added to the list of qualities 
distinguishing the military mind. William 
W. Kaufmann in his book, “Military Policy 
and National Security,” suggests how special 
this must be, in saying: 

“The circumstances call for an intensified 
effort to increase the military officer’s insight 
into the complexity and delicacy of his prob- 
lems rather than for a redefinition of the 
military sphere of competence. This is not 
to suggest that the military officer should 
become a political, economic, and social ex- 
pert as well as a military one. It is meant 
simply to imply that he should be made 
increasingly aware of the degree and scope 
of his functions and responsibilities so that 
he can solicit and make use of whatever 
advice may be available from these other 
realms. What patterns of organization and 
authority may develop from this expansion 
in orientation and participation need be pf 
less concern than that the expansion itself 
should take place, and that it should take 
place without diluting the traditional mili- 
tary virtues.” 

As never before in time of peace, military 
forces of the United States have been main- 
taining, and must maintain, a kind of alert- 
ness very close to that which holds for sensi- 
tive areas during wartime. The precarious 
security situation which renders this neces- 
sary makes the United States itself an area 
of sensitivity. A particular military-civilian 
relationship has to emerge as a result. 

No responsible American would wish to 
see his civilian compatriots undergoing a 
state of alert which actually approached that 
of the military alert forces. This could make 
of the country what has been described as a 
garrison state, and might in time come to 
defeat constitutional purposes. 

Nonetheless, the lackadaisical attitude 
which Americans have thus far adopted with 
respect to practical measures of civil defense, 
for example, can only have, in the long run, 
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a demoralizing effect—even a corrupting ef- 
fect—on their profoundly concerned profes- 
ysional military men. In an armed and hos- 
tile environment, until such time as an ac- 
tive military defense promises substantial 
success in missile warfare, the United States 
tan never again approach invulnerability, 
but may well be vulnerable in degree as its 
people adopt or fail to adopt measures of 
protection. 

Very effective measures of protection 
against any but a direct or close nuclear hit 
can be taken on a local, and on a family 
basis. From the military point of view, the 
failure to adopt such protective measures, 
as time goes on and the situation remains 
serious, could only be regarded as frivolous. 

Understandably, the American military 
leadership is likely to accept proposals for 
the regulation of armaments with something 
less than enthusiasm. In this regard, mili- 
tary men stand only in the capacity of tech- 
nicians offering advice to the political lead- 
ership. But the relationship existing in the 
United States between executive and legis- 
lative branches makes it plain that this 
counsel is likely to weigh heavily. 

The obvious vested interest of military 
professionals in an elaborate structure of 
armed force provides only a superficial ex- 
planation for the military attitude toward 

disarmament. A truer explanation lies in 


the skepticism, reinforced by history, with - 


which the military mind views suggestions 
to renounce force unaccompanied by prac- 
tical suggestions for eliminating such con- 
flicts of interest as have heretofore yielded 
only to force. It would be disingenuous to 
pretend that existing conflicts of this nature 
would not exist should agreements on dis- 
armament be effected. 

Yet the military mind can perceive that 
armaments themselves constitute at present 
an extraordinary source of world tension, 
and that any abatement of tension in a space 
and missile age might itself lead to other 
acceptable arrangements. It is thus quite 
conceivable that honest proposals for 
measures of real disarmament, accepted by 
others with the same sincerity as by the 
United States and subject to reliable mutual 
checks, would in today’s perilous circum- 
stances receive American military endorse- 
ment. The military security of the United 
States is, after all, the engrossing concern of 
American military men. If disarmament of- 
fered in sober logic the best approach to 
this end, it is unlikely that any less prom- 
ising approach could today satisfy the pro- 
fessional military ethic. Some measure is 

, thereby provided of the extent to which un- 
paralleled challenge may evoke unparalleled 
response in military thinking. 

‘But it is the certain duty of American 
military leaders to endorse no disarmament 
proposals in which they can discern danger- 
ous pitfalls for the military security of the 
United States. There are at least three im- 
portant areas in which dangerous pitfalls 
may exist. The first of these obviously de- 
rives from the unprecedented complexities 
inherent in the new systems of armaments 
which must be controlled if control of any 
armaments is to have meaning. 

These systems surpass in technical difficul- 
ties of control, almost as much as in their 
shattering force, the armaments systems on 
which agreements were sought at Geneva in 
the twenties and thirties. No student of 
past attempts at the regulation of armaments 
can but recall the endless debates concern- 
ing, for example, 6-inch versus 8-inch guns 
on naval cruisers. Technical obstacles to 
the effective control of modern armaments 
are formidable, indeed, and the military 
mind should not be regarded as merely cap- 
tious in being concerned with them. 

Again obviously, dangerous pitfalls may 
exist in respect to the degree of sincerity 
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with which prospective enemies enter upon 
agreements. Honesty, as the Western World 
understands the word, apparently plays little 
part in the Communist approach to prob- 
lems. But the proprietors of a demonic phi- 
losophy must be especially subject to self- 
interest, and the Communist world is at least 
equally vulnerable with the West to the 
new weapons. The possibility exists that 
the Soviet Union, and even the Chinese Com- 
munists, may arrive at a willingness to trade 
advantages on some reasonable basis of 
equality. Having in mind their objective of 
symbolically burying the West, they are un- 
likely to do so without first exhausting every 
device of advantage to themselves. 

Each Communist disarmament proposal 
has to be examined in this light, and it is 
the duty of American leaders, whether mili- 
tary or political, to pursue such examina- 
tions. Western negotiators cannot permit 
an eagerness for the approval of uncom- 
mitted peoples, or of their own populations, 
to lead them into accepting disarmament 
proposals of a specious or meretricious 
character. 

The third pitfall which the control of 
armaments holds for Americans and other 
Western democratic peoples is one which 
totalitarians need not fear but which West- 
ern leaders must somehow fend against. This 
is the fateful enthusiasm of democracy for 
total solutions, the popular eagerness to see 
millennia in partial concessions. To the 
military mind, agreements which place ceil- 
ings on armaments may be regarded as de- 
lusory unless it is understood that ceilings 
are also floors, for certainly the opposition 
will maintain forces no less substantial than 
agreement allows. 

The United States plainly has crossed so 
consequential a divide in history that at 
least one cherished concept of the American 
past has been abandoned almost without 
debate of the principle involved. This is 
the concept, rooted in our colonial heritage 
and reinforced by the prejudice of European 
immigrants against conscription, that we 
should rely on citizen soldiers in a war 
emergency, maintaining in the meanwhile 
only a minimum standing force. Today, the 
most critical war emergency we may face 
demands substantial standing forces in be- 
ing, and the American people are maintain- 
ing with little complaint combat ready forces 
tenfold greater than in any previous be- 
tween-war period. 

Despite every safeguard of civilian control, 
despite every fail-safe device for times of 
sharp international tension, great and ter- 
rible power now resides with fhe military. 
American military leaders have specific re- 
sponsibility for evaluating developments in 
their military aspects; in order to do so 
expertly their attention must be confined 
in large part to acquiring of information 
and experience quite alien to other echelons 
of society. It therefore becomes essential 
that the military profession be maintained 
as an integral element of the society rather 
than as something suspected and apart. 


(8 5 a RRS 
Hon. Prince H. Preston 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 
Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, our country lost a great man 
when Prince Preston was called by death. 


February 13 


He was an outstanding public servant 
devoted to his Nation, his State, and 
community, who made an enviable rec- 
ord during his tenure as a Member of 
Congress. - 

It was my privilege to know Prince 
Preston and to appreciate his sincerity, 
his worth, his subtle humor, and his 
kindly manner. 

While the sorrow that those he leaves 
behind cannot be assuaged by words of 
ours, I am sure that as time goes on and 
his life unfolds in its proper perspective, 
his loved ones will glow in its reflection. 


Back-Door Appropriation Bills— 
Scope and Extent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is safe 
to say that not more than a handful of 
Members of the House are aware of the 
amounts of money involved in the back- 
door appropriation bills or the scope and 
variety of Government programs which 
they finance. These are the types of 
bills which now secure their financing 
outside our traditional annual appro- 
priations process. They are the types 
House Resolution 115, which I intro- 
duced, along with identical resolutions 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rules [Mr. SmiTH] and 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RuHopeEs] would, if adopted, 
require annual review and appropriation 
through the regular established congres- 
sional appropriations process as are all 
the hundreds of other programs of 
Government. 

The House, which has the constitu- 
tional responsibility to originate the 
appropriation bills, surely cannot con- 
sider the bills inteligently when it per- 
mits, as it now does, several committees 
to write checks against one checkbook 
and no one keeping the checkhook stub 
up to date. Under that kind of slip- 
shod procedure, no wonder we wind up 
the session not knowing what we have 
done to the budget and to the Treasury. 
No wonder we spend money we do not 
have for things we could get along with- 
out or defer until we could afford them. 

In order to show the dimensions of 
these backdoor bypasses of the tradi- 
tional appropriations procedure, I in- 
clude tables listing the backdoor bills of 
the last 3 years. They are striking— 
both as to totals involved and the divers- 
ity of programs encompassed. I hope 
every Member will note especially how 
many of these bills originated in the 
other body—although this House, under 
the constitutional interpretation and 
practice, has the exclusive responsibil- 
ity for originating bills withdrawing 
money from the Treasury: 
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Authority to obligate the Government carried in legislative bills, 85th Cong., 2d sess., public-debt transactions and contract authorities 











Enacted com- 
Bill Bubject Budget request Senate .House Enacted pared with 
request 
8. 3418 (Public Law ‘a aia aliaehaaiadl Emergency Housing Act...........--- $90,000,000 | $1, 900,000,000 | $1,900,000,000 | $1, 900, 000,000 | .+-$1, 810, 000, 000 
8. 3149 (Public Law 85-424)............- 5 te -Import Bank ie author- 2, 000, 000, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 © 000, COR OOO boc ece ca 
8. 3651 (Public Law 85-699).............. smali- business investments. ........--]...-----....---.-- 250, 000, 000 0 cocan ost = shee casi tc oaiaineaen acer 
8. 3497 (failed to pass)..........-....--.- COMIC PACMAG «x... cc cnbecncewnlaviomensastectences 900, 000, 000 OS ila, see ees Boae: 
8. 3683 (pocket veto)............-...--.- RICO SUUNN  S ees ooo oa Rac bbncapnabetadbcend 300, 000, 000 Ws a cee a le eee Rk eke aaa an 
8. 4036 (failed to pass)...--...-.-----.-.- Minerals UI a icine uses san acancecte dena eis tlancaaeags nentabe 350, 000, 000 ag Rel TE aA bic lias. 2 ARTS tale ip ae 
8. 3502 (pocket veto)--..........-----..-- PET BID otis ne ientdngutiabedaniisanaenieceadstns tie 512, 000, 000 437, 000, 000 5 (437, 000, 000)|................-. 
8. 4035 (failed to pass)......:.....-.--... Housing Act of 1958. .......-........-- 1, 500, 000, 000 2, 475, 000, 000 Pt eR pa oe ee —1, 500, 000, 000 
8. 3468 (Public Law 85-740)... ....-.----- Navaho-Hopi rehabilitation...........|..---.--.-..------ 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 +20, 000, 000 
H.R. 9821 (Public Law 85-381)-.-..----- SEROTEC a cain ticndiectincen| toncetctbaseccukna 269, 000, 000 209, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 +235, 000, 000 
H.R. 13247 (Public Law 85-864)-..-...-- SpE MEE BN SIND oso cash dinse nchasieg: ern en eingibe shew Semgalhs omen gnkemmdeal (Qe ee ea. ene URE 
BE 5 Stic peeve detec ease Writeoff of losses under Defense Pro- 300, 000, 000 (.- Wig ce ea ae —300, 000, 000 
duction Act, borrowing authority. 
TD. IU ciksieaivdiipethitnceies Witenes Gabe AMO css eB cinemas os nach cvecnducmmeaonn Oa iris Ren pace ne kc a a 
Oe I a re a le tnniineeel TVA borrowing authority. --.......-- 125, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 ee ae ee —125, 000, 000 
H.R. 12883 (Public Law 85-895) ..----.-- Capitol Power Plant construction...._|--.-..------------ 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 -+6, 500, 000 
8. 1728 (Public Law 85-672). ..---------- Maritime Academy Act of 1958_..2....]..-----.-........- 10 2, 696, 000 10 2, 696, 000 2, 696, 000 +-2, 696, 000 
Total. ....-.-.-.-.----------------|--------------------- wins secscenedeneses 4, 015, 000, 000 9, 110, 196, 000 4, 575, 196, 000 4, 164, 196, 000 +149, 196, 000 

1 House committee changed to regular appropriation authorization. 6 Reported at $2,050,000,000, but bill failed of passage. 

2 Reported at $1,900,000,000, including $400,000,000 revolving fund feature. Bill 7 As reported bill included a public-debt transaction but this was deleted by com- 
failed of passage. mittee floor amendment. 

8 Reported at $200,000,000, plus $200,000,000 revolving fund; changed on floor to § Reported but no floor action. 
regular appropriation authorization. ® Reported at $150,000,000, but no floor action; same program was duplicated in 

4 House committee changed to regular appropriation authorization (of $650,000,000, aa 8. = listed above. 

however). 10 Estimate 


§ Contract authority prevailed on passage but bill was pocket-vetoed. 


Authority to obligate the Government carried in legislative bills, 86th Cong. 1st sess —Public debt transactions and contract authorities 



























Executive requests Final compared with requests 
Bill and subject Senate House Final 
Full basis Basis compara- 
ble to final 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
8S. 1004 (H.R. 4452): Bretton Woods Agreement Act 
ODlic Gebt) 's-..<..s.2cnsnccnn dp encenesene-<-2-5- $4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550,000, 000 | $4, 550,000,000 | 1 $4, 550,000,000 |...-.-...----..-} 

H. . 2256: Direct veterans loans (public debt). ....-..-|..-..-.-----.---|---------------- 100, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 100, 000, O00 +$100, 000, 000 | +-$100, 000, 000 

8.1 (H. R. 1011): Airport grants (contract authority) -.. 200, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 465, 000, 000 297, 000, 000 126, 000, 000 —74, 000, 000 +6, 000, 000 
8. 87: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 

ae (vetoed). ._..-.-....-.--.------------------ (1, 650, 000, 000)} — (800, 000, 000)} (2, 675, 000, 000)} (1, 975,000, 000)} (1, 300,000, 000)| (—850, 000, 000)) (+500, 000, 000) 
8. 2539: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 

authority) (vetoed)-....--..-.------------------------ (1, 650, 000,000); (550,000,000); — (825,000,000)}  (825,000,000)} * (825, 000, 000)| (—825, 000, 000)} (4-275, 000, 000) 
H.R, 8678: ITA EE OF BOOP nh enone n psn sasnncenn|aneqeccnepnscwasvdgennsehnccousnlapecubipienweepaiasaongeeeessaiel Oo Beats peeetaeene bec sblbcteacwiens 
8. 2654: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 

SUR ONNEY Poa kisnis. oi Gin c sce acncgl ew ccbepenens-iaesece 1, 650, 000, 000 800, 000, 000 925, 000, 000 925, 000, 000 * 925, 000, 000 

Grand total. . .....22.2-2-000n0----0---2----50 6, 400, 000,000 | 5, 470,000,000 | 6,040,000,000 | 6, 072, 000, 000 5, 701, 000,000 | —699, 000,000 |" +231, 000, 000 

1 $1,875,000,000 for immediate expenditure; $3,175,000,000 in nature of guarantee for *In addition, provided for 37,000 public housing units (contract authority) esti- 
World Bank bonds. mated at $719,000,000. 

?In addition, provided for 45,000 public noureie units (contract authority) esti-~ 4 Increased gas tax by 1 cent from Oct. 1, 1959, until July 1961 at which time, for 
mated at $874,500,000 and, in addition, carried language permitting an additional the 3 fiscal years 1962-64, bill actually appropriates to the way trust fund, from the 
number of about 145,000 at ‘an estimated cost of some $2,825,000,000. general fund, certain excise taxes estimated to total approximately $2.5 billion. 


New authority to obligate the Government carried in legislative bills, 86th Cong., 2d sess., public debt transactions and contract authorities 


Executive : Enacted com- 
Bill and subject request Senate House Enacted pared with 
co came aa aaa request 


H.J. Res, 784 (Housing Act amendments): ! 
College housing loans (public debt) - .. 
Public facilities loans (public debt) - ---- 

H.R, 7903 (direct veterans loans; public debt r 

H.R. 10495 Cueewey Act of 1960): Park, mensiha and forest roads and trails (contract au- 


$500, 000, 000 $500, 000, 000 $500, 000, 000 +3500, 00 oo 
50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 +30, 000, 
300, 000, 000 300, 000,000 | #300, 000, 000 +300, 000, 000 






GRIESE J cnet dasnacs dninandnansensdncntvanntedhunnkamacapure sada seen dneke diaibeauh tins esidbabee ® 167, 000, 000 167, 000, 000 167, 000, 000 +167, 060, 000 
TOMBS wo dSenccdthdieddambccacbosseateik. {uadibhans super se neniemnndaamapighahnppas naga 20, 000,000 | 1,017,000,000 | 1,017,000,000 | 1,017,000, 000 +997, 000, 000 
1 Attached by the Senate (on next to last day of session) to a House joint resolution 3 For 2-year period. In addition, bill as passed permits use of repayments and 
having nothing to do with housing. balances through use of a revolving fund. 
3 The fiscal 1961 — of a total of $100,000,000 which, under the executive pro- 4 Budget proposed to finance through appropriations process—no amount requested 
posal, was to be subject to annual appropriation review and control. for 1961. Bill as passed provided contract authority for 1961 and 1962. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the principal ap- moneys, and the distinguished gentle- duct specified programs of Government. The 
propriation techniques used in these man from Virginia [Mr. Gary] which is increasing frequency with which this devise 
backdoor bills is the so-called public debt enlightening, persuasive, and pertinent + being — Oe ena a the ae 
transactions, It has interesting parlia- to the backdoor device of public debt see On —— Medes atin eee it has 


mentary and constitutional characteris- transactions. I include that correspond- een the subject of debate on its merits as 


tics as a mechanism for raising and ap-_ ence at this point: a means of raising and appropriating public 
propriating funds for governmental Aucust 6, 1958. funds as well as on its parliamentary and 
purposes. Hon. Rosert B. ANDERSON, constitutional characteristics. 

Secretary of the Treasury, It has been suggested that, when under 


There has come to my attention au- 

Washington, D.C. such authority you cause Government se- 
thoritative correspondence on the sub- Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: As you know, Con- curities to be sold, the proceeds of such 
ject between the Secretary of the Treas- gress has from time to time authorized ex- issues are not “in the Treasury.” It has 
ury, as the custodian of all public penditures from public debt receipts to con- been suggested further that, when such pro- 
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ceeds are used to purchase notes or other 


by the agency does not constitute 
the use of public funds for the support of 
the general functions of Government. 

It appears to me that both of these sug- 
gestions are in error, and I would first refer 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
article I, section 9, paragraph 7, which 
states: 

“No Money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in Consequence of Appropri- 
tions made by Law; and a regular Statement 
and Account of the Receipts and Expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time.” 

This language makes no distinction as to 
the source of the money in the Treasury. It 
clearly provides that money in the Treasury 
can lawfully get out in only one way—by 
appropriation made by law. It must neces- 
sarily follow that a legislative enactment 
permitting money to be drawn from the 
Treasury is an appropriation, the form, 
method, or the words used being immaterial. 

Next, I would expect that in the ordinary 
course of events, the proceeds of public debt 
issues are commingled in the general fund 
balance of the Treasury with other receipts, 
such as tax receipts, customs, and miscellane- 
ous income. I take it to be the fact that, in 
periods of deficit financing, when current tax 
collections fail to meet daily expenditure 
needs, the whole range of Government func- 
tions is financed from public debt proceeds 
at least in part. In short, the day-to-day 
operation of Government has been met to 
some extent by borrowed funds, else we would 
not have a public debt. This debt represents 
money borrowed, placed in the Treasury, and 
subsequently expended for functions of Gov- 
ernment pursuant to appropriations made by 
law—mostly, I might add, pursuant to appro- 
priations carried in the regular appropriation 
bills over the years. I cannot but conclude 
that public debt receipts have been used, 
and are being used, to support all manner 
of Government activities. 


Since you are the one official having au- 
thoritative knowledge as to the public 
moneys, I would appreciate from you a state- 
ment of the facts as they pertain to my con- 
clusions just cited. I would like to have 
your response to the following specific 
questions: 

1. Are the proceeds of public debt issues 
placed in the Treasury? 

2. If in the Treasury, are they commingled 
in the general fund balance with other re- 
ceipts such as tax and miscellaneous income? 


8. In the Treasury statements of receipts 
and expenditures, are not the expenditures 
made under authority of the public debt 
transaction device reflected as expenditures 
Just as are expenditures under other forms 
of appropriations? That is, are they not 
shown as withdrawals from the Treasury in 
the same sense as are withdrawals pursuant 
to the more common form of appropriating 
language? 

4. Is it not a fact, particularly in periods 
of deficit financing, that the general fund 
balance on any given day is a mixture of 
, funds in the Treasury derived from many 
sources, including the proceeds of public debt 
issues, and that such balance is impossible 
of differentiation or distinction as to its 
derivation? 

I would appreciate your early advice and 
comment on the matter. 


With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
J. VaveHan Gary, 
Member of Congress. 
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OFfFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Gary: This is in reply to your 
letter of August 6, 1958, which contains a 
number of specific questions and observa- 
tions regarding authorizations made by Con- 
gress to expend from public debt receipts 
to conduct specified programs of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The answers to your questions, which 
follow, are presented in the same order as 
in your letter: 

1. The proceeds of public debt issues are 
placed “in the Treasury.” In other words, 
receipts from public debt issues are covered 
into the Treasury the same as all other 
receipts of the Federal Government. 

2. Public debt receipts are commingled in 
the general fund balance with other receipts 
such as taxes and miscellaneous income. 
The Treasury maintains one general cash 
account to which all receipts of the Fed- 


eral Government are credited and from which 


all expenditures of the Federal Government 
are made. 

8. In Treasury statements of receipts and 
expenditures, the expenditures made under 
authority of the public debt transaction 
device are refiected as expenditures just as 
expenditures under other forms of appro- 
priations. They are shown as withdrawals 
from the Treasury in the same sense as 
withdrawals pursuant to the more common 
form of appropriation language. 

4. The general fund balance on any given 
day is a mixture of funds in the Treasury 
derived from many sources, including the 
proceeds of public debt issues. Such bal- 
ance is impossible of differentiation or dis- 
tinction as to its derivation. This is true 
regardless of whether there is a budgetary 
surplus or a deficit. 

In conclusion, I agree with your opinion 
that a legislative enactment permitting 
money to be drawn from the Treasury is an 
appropriation. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Secretary of the Navy John B. Connally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing “‘get acquainted” article about our 
new Secretary of the Navy, John B. 
Connally, of Texas, appears in the cur- 
rent issue of Navy magazine. It was 
written by Booth Mooney, a onetime 
special aid to Vice President JoHNSON: 

THE NEw MAN AT THE HELM 
(By Booth Mooney) 

John B. Connally, new Secretary of the 
Navy, is a young (44 years of age this month), 
vigorous, hard-driving, good-looking, cheer- 
ful man who knew rather more than some- 
thing about the U.S. Navy when his selection 
for the secretaryship was announced 2 days 
after Christmas and who, the announcement 
having been made, promptly started learning 
more about U.S. Navy 1961. 


February 13 


His past knowledge came from service in 
the Navy during World War II. In the course 
of his service, he was in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Office of the 
Under Secretary of the Navy, the Procure- 
ment Division (Legal), and the immediate of- 
ffice of Under Secretary James Forrestal. He 
also was on the carrier Esser, and he was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal and the Le- 
gion of Merit, both with combat “V.” 

That was his past knowledge. 

His newly acquired knowledge resulted 
from an extended briefing, by Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, after 
his apointment was announced, and a close- 
lock visit to the Norfolk naval base in early 
January. 

“I felt a lot better when I left Norfolk,” 
he said. “I learned a lot.” . 

The newly named Secretary was deeply 
impressed by what he called the awesome 
force of today’s Navy. He conceded that his 
imagination was staggered by the new tech- 
niques and new devices. He was particularly 
impressed by the fact that one of the new 
submarines equipped with Polaris missiles 
packs power equivalent to all the bombs 
dropped by all the air forces during World 
War II, including the two atomic bombs that 
fell on Japan. 

Secretary Connally’s attitude toward the 
job he had been handed was, in all ways, 
characteristic of the man. The new Secre- 
tary is a voracious “what?” and “why?” and 
“how?” seeker of all information that has a 
bearing on his own responsibilities. He is a 
man who wants to know—so he can do. 

His insatiable desire to know coupled with 
his ability to find out are, in the opinion 
of those who know the Secretary best, the 
key to his success in everything that he has 
attempted. There has to bea key. His suc- 
cess has not been thrust upon him; he has 
achieved it. 

This is a man who was born in a country 
town—the town of Floresville, Tex. He was a 
boy who attended public schools, a young 
man who gained his law degree from the 
University of Texas. He was commissioned 
ensign in the Naval Reserve at the age of 24, 
saw active duty in Washington, in Algiers, in 
the Pacific area, was advanced to the rank 
of lieutenant commander. That he acquitted 
himself honorably is a matter of Navy record. 

In civilian life, the successes he has 
achieved embrace the flelds of law, business, 
corporate management. One who has 
known him well would have to add another: 
success in the field of loyal friendship. In 
Texas, Secretary Connally’s native State, the 
people give a high place to the quality of 
personal loyalty. The new Secretary is a 
man who has never been found lacking in 
that respect—and is that not a Navy quality, 
too? 

The U.S. Navy is now the focal point of 
John B. Connally’s thinking. 

In an exclusive statement for Navy, the 
magazine of seapower, Secretary Connally 
said: 

“I had the opportunity not many years 
ago of seeing what the Navy can do to win a 
war. Now I hope I can help to show what 
the Navy can do to prevent a war. 

“In this nuclear age, adequate seapower 
is a tremendous deterrent to aggression. We 
must get all the modern seapower we can 
on the side of freedom. My purpose as Sec- 
retary of the Navy will be to do exactly that.” 

The Secretary has the confidence of key 
men in the Government that he will be able 
to attain his goal. 

Such men as these: 

President John F. Kennedy, who appointed 
him 


Vice President LyNDON JOHNSON, longtime 
personal friend for whom Connally served 
for a time as administrative assistant when 
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JoHNsON first entered the Senate in 1949, 
who in January characterized Connally as 
“one of the ablest men I know.” 

House Speaker Sam Raysurn, who said, 
when Connally’s appointment was an- 
nounced, “he is the most capable man of his 
age I have known.” 

U.S. Senator Ricwarp B. RussEtu, chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
who told this reporter for Navy, “I am con- 
fident he will make an excellent Secretary 
of the Navy.” 

It is evident, from all this, that Secretary 
Connally will have powerful backing not only 
in the executive branch but on Capitol Hill 
as well. He is, as the saying goes, a man 
who “knows his way around Washington.” 
He is a man who, by sheer force of per- 
sonality, makes friends easily and quickly— 
and by force of ability and knowledge and 
loyalty, keeps the friends he has made. 

He will’ make friends for the Navy—in 
places where friends are important and 
necessary. 





A New Look at United States and Soviet 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, for 
some of us who have been to the show- 
case of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, the ever- 
lasting harping on the percentage of 
growth achieved by the Soviet Union 
becomes wearisome in the extreme. 


Of course, if you add something to 
nothing you will immediately attain 100- 
percent increase. If you add 10 to 100 
you will attain only a 10-percent in- 
crease. That is about the situation, and 
it is fairly easy to fathom without the 
brain of an Einstein. 

The following article in U.S. News & 
World Report of February 13, 1961, gives 
a clear picture of Soviet growth and one 
Americans would do well to remember: 

A New Look aT UNITED STATES AND Sovier 
GROWTH 


WaAsHINGTON.—A noted economist throws 
cold water on the idea that Soviet Russia’s 
rate of growth is higher than that of the 
United States. 

In fact, says Dr. Colin G. Clark, of the 
Econometric Institute of New York, Russia’s 
growth rate is lower than ours—and also 
lower than that of Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Finland, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and South Africa. 

In a study prepared for Congress, Dr. Clark 
says that the proposition that Russia’s econ- 
omy is growing at a rate of 6 percent a year 
is an illusion. The illusion arose, he says, 
through examining data for the years 1948— 
53, when Russia was recovering from war. 
But, .“the information for the years after 
1953 shows in actuality the rate of growth 
slowing down, as had been predicted.” 


Russia also lags far behind the United 
States in other ways, the Clark study shows. 
In Soviet agriculture, “a really disastrous 
fall in productivity” is reported. Russia's 
population growth is said to be below that of 
the United States and “possibly now decreas- 
ing” while the U.S. rate of growth “is 
increasing.” 
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Dr. Clark concludes: “The Russian people 
have been called upon to sacrifice their per- 
sonal liberties, their national traditions, and 
their religion for the sake of material prog- 
ress, and all that they have received in 
return is a rate of material progress far 
below that of most other countries.” 





Persecution of Catholic Clergy by Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in every era, the American people 
have been deeply concerned whenever 
governments engaged in religious per- 
secution. When Czarist Russia encour- 
aged pogroms against the Jews, when 
Hitler’s Germany persecuted Christian 
and Jewish religious leaders alike, and 
in a thousand other cases, Americans 
have voiced their protest at such op- 
pression. 

Today, one such deeply disturbing type 
of persecution is that waged against 
members of the Catholic clergy in 
Czechoslovakia. . Courageous members 
of the clergy there are bearing the brunt 
of a regime which has not yet learned 
to tolerate any faith other than faith in 
communism. 

As is well known, the aged Archbishop 
Beran has been under house arrest in 
Czechoslovakia for more than a decade. 
But he is not alone in such persecution. 
Today is the 40th anniversary of the 
consecration of Jaén Vojtassak as bishop 
of Spis diocese in Slovakia, a religious 
leader who at more than 80 years of age 
is again undergoing imprisonment by 
the Czechoslovakian regime. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp excerpts from an article 
about Bishop Vojtassék by Mr. John C. 
Sciranka, an American-Slovak journalist 
of Passaic, N.J., associated with the Slo- 
vak Catholic Sokol and the Slovak Cath- 
olic Federation of America. 

The concern of the American people 
at the imprisonment of religious leaders 
is, of course, fully shared by our Govern- 
ment, but I believe that the fundamental 
force here is public opinion. I hope 
that the pressure of public opinion, in 
this country and throughout the free 
world, will at least convince the leaders 
of the Czechoslovakian regime such per- 
secution is politically inexpedient, even 
if they are not yet able to understand 
the moral revulsion and sorrow which 
it causes in the hearts of freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By John C. Sciranka) 

On February 13, 40 years ago, a great and 

solemn celebration took place in the his- 


torical city of Nitra, Slovakia. The repre- 
sentatives of the Czechoslovak Government 
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and the entire Nation gathered to witness 
the consecration of the first three Slovak 
bishops after the creation of the first Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia. * * * 

Last but not least, the third was Jan 
VojtaSsak, designated to be. the bishop of 
Spis diocese, from whence came the first 
American Slovak fraternal and newspaper 
pioneers, and founders of the Slovak Catho- 
lic Sokol. 

Bishop Vojtass4k was born on November 
14, 1877, in the famous Slovakia’s county of 
Orava * * * Bishop VojtasSak survived 
World War II. His enemies could not deny 
the fact that he was among the first priests 
to support the establishment of the first 
Republic of Czechoslovakia and one of the 
signers of the historical declaration of Oc- 
tober 30, 1918, when Slovakia proclaimed to 
be the integral part of Czechoslovakia. In 
spite of his ardent patriotism and priestly 
zeal, after the reestablishment of the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia in 1945, when the 
people of Slovakia voted against communism 
overwhelmingly, he again became a target of 
attacks. His first arrest came in 1949, but he 
was released shortly afterward. He was 
again arrested in the summer of 1950. The 
American Slovaks protested against this ar- 
rest and a solemn mass in 1949 was cele- 
brated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York City, presided over by Cardinal Spell- 
man for Bishop VojtaSs4k and the persecuted 
bishops, priests, and people of Slovakia. In 
January 1951, he was sentenced to 24 years’ 
imprisonment for alleged treason and es- 
pionage. He was liberated in 1956, appar- 
ently, as the Religious News Service of New 
York City then stated, because of his ad- 
vanced age, but was not permitted to return 
to his diocese. The grounds for his third 
arrest have not been disclosed. 


U.N. URGED TO ACT 


A protest against the arrest of the 83-year- 
old Bishop VojtaSs4k by the Communists of 
Czechoslovakia, was made on October 6, 1960, 
by the Slovak Newspaperman’s Association 
of America in a telegram sent to the United 
Nations Secretary General, Dag Hammar- 
skjold by its president, Joseph G. PruSa, re- 
questing that its protest be placed before the 
U.N. Human Rights Committes. * * * 

We felicitate Bishop Vojtassak on the 40th 
anniversary of his consecration and pray for 
his liberation in the spirit of Abraham Lin- 
coln and George Washington, whose Pee 
days as Americans we are oO 
month and also in the spirit of the mies 
Horace Mann, who said that it is more diffi- 
cult, and calls for higher energies of soul, 
to live a martyr than to die one. 

And this can be aptly applied to Bishop 
Vojtas8ak, true representative of Slovakia’s 
destiny. 

Ad multos annos. 





As Simple as A B C 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our weekly 
newspapers, close to the taxpayers’ pock- 
etbooks, have some well-founded doubts 
about Federal aid to education. I com- 
mend to the attention of the Congress 
the following editorial from the Seneca 
Journal-Tugallo Tribune, Seneca, 8.C.: 
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As Simvitz as ABO 
There’s something drastically lacking in 
the current battle over the Federal aid to 
education issue. The spendthrifts who want 
the Government to subsidize our schools 
don’t explain how the schools would operate. 
Shucks. That’s easy. By 1968 the school 
superintendent would do it this way: 
Parent: “My child says the cafeteria food 
is bad.” 
Superintendent: “Why tell me? Write the 
peed of Agriculture.” 
“How come my boy was kept after 
waees2 a throwing spitballs?”’ 
tendent: “Detention. for spitball- 
ing was upheld by U.S. Supreme Court versus 
Joyner, May 1967.” 
Janitor: “I want a raise.” 
Superintendent: “No problem. Call your 


Teacher: “Can I order some new history 
books?” 

Superintendent: “Not in this election 
year.” 

Parent: “How long is Christmas vacation 
this year?” 

Superintendent: “Did you vote in the last 
election?” 

Principal: “Where are the erasers, chalk, 
and pencils we ordered?” 

Superintendent: “You'll have to wait. 
Military appropriations were increased last 
month.” 

Proud Father: “Look. My boy Scott is 
awfully smart. Could he skip first grade?” 

Superintendent: “Is he a Republican or 
Democrat?” 





Court Congestion in the Eastern District 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the membership of the Fed- 
eral Grand Jurors’ Association for the 
Eastern District of New York, covering 
Kings, Queens, Richmond, Nassau, and 
Suffolk Counties. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the eastern district of New York 
is a Federal judicial district and its terri- 
torial jurisdiction includes the 5 counties 
of Kings, Queens, Nassau, Richmond, and 
Suffolk, having a combined population in 
excess of six and one-half million people, 
which is greater than 43 of the 50 States 
of the Union; and 

Whereas, this district represents one of 
the fastest growing areas in the country in 
population, industry, and economic power, 
and has had a 22 percent increase in popu- 
lation in the last decade alone; and 

Whereas there are, at the present time, 
only six U.S. district judges regularly ap- 
pointed and assigned to this district, which 
* mumber has not been increased since 1936; 
and 

Whereas the backlog in civil cases in this 
district in 1959 was so great there was an 
average delay of over 4 years between the 
commencement of such actions and the trial 
of the same, and necessitated the temporary 
assignment of five additional judges from 
other judicial districts to this court in an 
effort to reduce the backlog; and 
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Whereas it was also necessary to have ad- 
ditional judges from other districts tempo- 
rarily assigned to the criminal part of said 
court; and 

Whereas the number of regularly assigned 
judges in this district are so few that it per- 
mits usually only the assignment of one 
judge to the criminal part of the court; and 

Whereas there is presently a backlog of 
criminal cases awaiting trial, which are de- 
layed because of such shortage of judges; 
and 

Whereas it is the firm belief and convic- 
tion of the Federal Grand Jurors’ Associa- 
tion for the Eastern District of New York, 
Inc., that justice delayed is justice denied; 
that the tremendous past growth and indi- 
cated future development of the eastern 
district has and will continue to add to the 
number of cases initiated in this court and 
that this condition can be alleviated only by 
the addition of five Judges permanently as- 
signed to this court: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
adopted by the membership at a meeting 
duly called and held on January 23, 1961, 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
to the chairmen of the Judiciary Committees 
of the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and to the duly elected Members of 
Congress representing the eastern district 
of New York, and to the various bar asso- 
ciations. 

FEDERAL GRAND JURORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, Counsel. 





Dr. Paul Meek, of the University of 
Tennessee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Commercial Appeal, an 
outstanding newspaper of this Nation, 
an article on Monday morning, Decem- 
ber 12, 1960, relative to the Dean of the 
University of Tennessee Martin Branch 
at Martin, Tenn., which is in our Eighth 
Congressional District. 

Dr. Paul Meek has done an outstand- 
ing job as dean of this fine institution 
of higher learning. His wonderful con- 
tribution has had a marked influence 
not only in our congressional district 
but the State of Tennessee as well. The 
article follows: 

UTMB DEAN TAKES PRIDE IN LIFE’s WORK AS 
TEACHER 


(By James Kingsley) 

Martin, Tenn.—From farm boy to univer- 
sity dean—that’s the story of Dr. Paul Meek. 

For the 63-year-old dean of the University 
of Tennessee, Martin Branch, it has been 
true dedication at one of the South’s great 
growing educational institutions. 

The lifework of Dr. Meek is like a mir- 
acle, which became a guiding light for an 
institution when hope dimmed and enroll- 
ment fell below 100. 

In need of money to keep a 160-acre Obion 
County farm going, Dr. Meek in 1920 chose 
to accept a teaching job to finance his farm- 
ing interests. 

But for the need of finances, one of Amer- 
ica’s great educators might have reached 
satellite heights in the agricultural indus- 
try. It was this need which prompted him 


February 13 


to take his first teaching position in mathe- 
matics, English and coaching at Harlan, Ky. 

From that day on Dr. Meek’s interest has 
centered on education instead of farming. 


GETS IN YOUR BLOOD 


“I realized farming was not my life’s pro- 
fession—education had become my first 
love,” he said. “Teaching is like any pro- 
fession—it gets in your blood and there is 
nothing you can do about it.” 

He takes great pride in his first teaching 
assignment. “I discovered after introducing 
football at Harlan my life’s purpose to be as- 
sisting and giving guidance to budding 
American youth. 

“Students in some ways adapt themselves 
to different professions, but when I first saw 
teamwork it gave me a satisfaction I had 
never known before. 

“This thrill of helping mold students’ 
characters, and what they became after grad- 
uation, is the world’s greatest reward,” he 
said. 

Dr. Meek is known as one of the great 
speakers of West Tennessee. He accepts 
many invitations to speak at civic or public 
affairs functions in order to sell UTMB. Dur- 
ing a year he will make about 150 speeches. 

In his public relations job for the institu- 
tion he has seen it grow from a fledgling half- 
million dollar plant in 1934 when he accepted 
@ position as executive officer to its present 
$4 million worth. 

Named dean of the institution in 1951, Dr. 
Meek stepped up his selling job when Martin 
was made a 4-year university offering degrees 
in agriculture and home economics that same 
year. 

WED FORMER CLASSMATE 

Dr. Meek married his former classmate at 
UT, Miss Martha Campbell, of Chattanooga, 
in 1922. A former teacher herself, she says, 
“Paul loves helping people,” with pride in 
her voice. “He is happiest after a day’s work 
which proves especially successful.” 

In recognition of his qualities as an edu- 
cator and his services to his church, Lambuth 
College of Jackson, Tenn., awarded him an 
honorary doctor of laws degree in 1959. 

He has served as president of the Ten- 
nessee College Association, is a member of 
the Tennessee and National Educational As- 
sociations, past president of the Martin Ro- 
tary Club, member of the Weakley County 
Chamber of Commerce, past commander of 
the American Legion of Martin, member of 
the executive committee of the board of edu- 
cation of the Memphis Conference of the 
Methodist Church, and active in the Martin 
Methodist Church where he has held many 
offices. 

As for hobbies, he has “read and heard a 
lot about leisure, but I’ve never had time for 
it myself.” He enjoys puttering around the 
garden, raising potted plants, and doing ex- 
tensive reading, especially American and 
world history. 

Dr. Meek was born on a farm near Martin 
and graduated from McFerrin Methodist 
School. He and Mrs. Meek have three 
children, Paul Meek, Jr., an officer of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York City; 
David Campbell Meek, of Beckley, W. Va., 
studying internal medicine, and Mrs. Robert 
K. Roney, of 1452 Kimball Avenue, Memphis. 

HAS MANY CHANGES 

With parental pride, Dr. Meek said, “we 
are very happy our children have all become 
active members in ecivic and church ac- 
tivities.” 

In his modest way, Dr. Meek turned his 
thoughts back to the university. “I have 
witnessed many changes since 1934. As time 
passes our first students are now sending 
their children to Martin and as the future 
continues their grandchildren will eventually 
enroll.” 

Mrs. Meek said in discussing her husband’s 
work, his motto might well read, “There is 
no sunset where education is concerned.” 


-_ 


~~ 
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Address by the Honorable Eugene M. 
Zuckert, Secretary of the Air Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
Friday evening, February 3, it was my 
pleasure to attend the banquet celebrat- 
ing the 15th anniversary of the Air Force 
Association. On that occasion we were 
privileged to hear the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the Honorable Eugene M. 
Zuckert, deliver a very illuminating and 
interesting address. His remarks pro- 
vided us with an outstandingly clear 
and concise declaration of our responsi- 
bilities, as Americans, to preserve and 
perpetuate our freedoms in order that 
peace in our time may be an assured 
reality. His message also reflected a 
keen insight to the vital role that air- 
power must assume in our Nation’s de- 
fense and security. 

I commend very highly a reading of 
the Secretary’s address by those of my 
colleagues who were not in attendance 
at the banquet, and to all of our citizens 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that Secretary Zuckert’s speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss BY HON. EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, SECRE- 

TARY OF THE AIR Force, AFA ANNIVERSARY, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Fesruary 3, 1961 


It is a high honor to be guest of the Air 
Force Association tonight. Thank you. 

On the occasion of your 15th anniversary, 
I salute your achievements. Your work over 
these incredibly short 15 years has been im- 
portant to the Nation and to the Air Force, 
which needs your continuing support. Over 
the 15 years of your history, you have dis- 
tinguished yourselves by many contributions 
to the public understanding of the role of 
airpower. 

This understanding, developed from your 
vision, is a part of the solid foundation 
which Stuart Symington and Tooey Spaatz 
laid for the fine Air Force we have today. 

And in this Air Force today are challenges 
and opportunities so broad in scope and 
complex in nature as to provide unmatched 
inspiration and unending motivation to in- 
vent and apply new concepts in science and 
engineering as well as in the management of 
facilities, and to find fresh and humane solu- 
tions to the problems of people. 

My remarks tonight are not a speech on 
Air Force plans and policies. ' I would like 
to say a few words about some principles, 
and make some general observations. 

First should be mentioned the principles 
of the men I find in this Air Force. I want 
to pay a tribute, in which I know you join, 
to their integrity, their competence, and their 
unswerving devotion to duty, starting with 
General White and my fine colleagues, Secre- 
taries Charyk and Garlock. 

Next, let us be reminded of the constitu- 
tional principle of command authority vested 
in the President of the United States and of 


the fact that the Air Force is one of three 
coequal military arms in a single Department 
of Defense established by Congress, under a 
Secretary of Defense to whom the Secretary 
of the Air Force is immediately and directly 
responsible. 

Within this framework, we reaffirm our 
support of the principle of affective direc- 
tion and management of preparedness. 

Finally, let me cite the principle which 
necessarily, within this framework of Gov- 
ernment, guides me as Secretary of the Air 
Force. It is my duty to be the advocate of 
the Air Force, spokesman for aerospace power, 
and proponent of Air Force defense phi- 
losophy. 

You are gathered here because you have 
a special interest in the Air Force. The fact 
of this organization is evidence of more than 
interest. It is a trust. You have assumed 
obligations differing only in degree from my 
own. 

Coming back to the Air Force after 8 years 
gives me a sharp reflection of the techno- 
logical revolution in which we are living. 
When I left the Air Force in 1952, we were 
flying B-36’s. The B-47’s were just coming 
into inventory. Missiles were a promise for 
the future. Most of our attention was on 
Korea, where a war was being fought with 
the technology of World War II and the tech- 
niques of Genghis Khan. 

Witness the contrast in the events of the 
past week. The Minuteman shot marks the 
threshold of a new missile capability. The 
Air Force contributed to NASA’s successful 
Mercury experiment. The B-52 has replaced 
the 36’s and 47’s. Fighter aircraft have speed 
and firepower only just out of the dream 
stage 8 years ago. This gives us increased 
interceptor capability and a significant ad- 
vance in our ability to support the ground 
forces. Transport speed and lift are being 
increased to keep pace with the constantly 
growing requirements of the Army. 

I have had to go back to school to learn 
the new vocabulary, the new developments, 
the new problems, the many changes in an 
Air Force vastly different from the one I left. 

One thing has not changed, except to 
worsen. The peril of the early fifties re- 
mains, deepened because the strength of our 
adversaries has grown relatively and abso- 
lutely. There is no real evidence that their 
basic intentions have changed. 

We live in a world in which forces are at 
work with declared aims in direct conflict 
with our own. The necessary response of 
the free world to those forces is clear: “We 
must not tempt them with weakness. For 
only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed.” 

The President’s guidelines compel us to a 
course of unified action in defense. This is 
a course which demands efficient utilization 
of manpower and resources, undiluted by 
jurisdictional struggles. It calls for effective 
organization and management of all our 
means of defense, and it calls for the bal- 
anced application of all the means of a con- 
structive offense for peace—diplomatic, po- 
litical, and economic—to strengthen the 
entire non-Communist world. 

To this task the Air Force brings the per- 
spective and motivation of a military arm 
born of modern technology. We acknowl- 
edge and bespeak our dependence upon scien- 
tific research and development, and we 
accept the additional role thrust upon us 
by the salient into the frontier of space. 

The Air Force foresees the need to be pre- 
pared against the possibility of the military 
exploitation of space. We must have out- 
posts and a military capability on this 
frontier, lest we find, as General Custer did 
at the Little Big Horn on another frontier, 


that the territory is occupied by hostile 
warriors. 

Through developments to meet Air Force 
needs, there is a substantial and substantive 
contribution which can be made to the con- 
quest of space for peaceful purposes. It is 
a contribution to those endeavors which, in 
the words of the President, can be removed 
“from the bitter and wasteful competition of 
the cold war.” 

We must forge steadily ahead, wisely us- 
ing the resources at our disposal for the stra- 
tegic, tactical and support missions of today, 
and we must acquire new knowledge for the 
missions of the future. In this labor, the 
problems we face are many. Certainly the 
Air Force problems are specialized, but they 
are not unique. 

Our sister services have many similar 
problems which they must deal with in simi- 
lar fashion, seeking to develop the full po- 
tential of their own strengths. Their efforts 
and ours, not separate but together and 
complementary, will yield the “arms sufficient 
beyond doubt” to support national policies. 

It is such unity of purpose which must 
underlie all discussion of unification of the 
armed services. But unity of purpose must 
produce unity of results. The fact that 
uniforms may vary with the ambient of 
war—as do techniques, tradition, profes- 
sional qualification and material—may not 
be important. What is important is that 
there be no deviation from the line of unified 
action, without waste or lost motion ai- 
tributable to jurisdictional barriers. 

There is no substitute for unity in plan- 
ning and command. We are studying sug- 
gestions from many sources on this and 
related points. ; 

It is clear to all of us that we must build 
and maintain defense forces precisely de- 
signed to meet foreseeable defense needs, 
including the primary forces for deterrence. 
It is equally clear that the defense effort 
must be so organized and managed as to en- 
able us to sustain for a very long time so 
vast an outpouring of the Nation’s means 
to preserve our national integrity. 

The threat to our freedom does not ap- 
pear in clearly defined declarations of war. 
It is now a continuing thing, and our na- 
tional response to it must be constant and 
sustained. The American people know and 
accept this truth, and they support defense 
activity with their continuing will and their 
assets. We in Government must assume the 
obligations of prudent stewardship, return- 
ing to the Nation the strength that the pres- 
ervation of freedom requires. 

For every trust, there must be an ac- 
counting. In the trust assumed by our ci- 
vilian and military defense leaders, the ac- 
counting can be rendered in two ways. 

The one, God forbid, would be the test 
of strength in combat, which is precisely the 
thing our strength is meant to prevent. 
We must be ready for this test, if aggression 
makes it necessary. 

The other, and acceptable, way of account- 
ing is the unending trial inherent in the 
preservation of peace. This involves, to the 
greatest possible extent permitted under 
carefully defined security requirements, the 
traditional test of public analysis and criti- 
cism based on sound and adequate informa- 
tion. 

We celebrat* tonight 15 years of this type 
of service to the Nation. ‘The Air Force As- 
sociation is a source of support even more 
important in the future than in the past, 
support based on knowledge, skilled analy- 
sis, and honest criticism aimed at improving 
the contribution of air power to the national 
defense and security. 
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What the New York Times Sees Fit To 
Print 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include first an edi- 
torial printed in the New York Times 
of February 2, 1961. The editorial reads 
as follows: 

Mr. WALTER ON REFUGEES 


The callous comment of Representative 
Francis E. WaLTter—most hostile opponent 
of liberal refugee and immigration legisla- 
tion since the late Senator Pat McCarran— 
was to be expected, ridiculing a proposal 
to admit to the United States in the next 2 
years up to 40,000 nonquota refugee-escapees 
from Communist and other forms of per- 
secution. “They couldn’t get 40,000 ref- 
ugees if they advertised in every newspaper 
in Europe,” he said. 

Under the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner’s mandate alone there are at least 
75,000 refugees in Europe and another 7,500 
Europeans in Asia—not to mention the total 
of nearly a million and a half scattered 
throughout the globe who come within the 
restricted limitations of his responsibility. 
In addition, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands more in north Africa, in the Far East, 
and in many other parts of the world who 
are, in the common understanding of the 
term, refugees. The microscopic number of 
20,000 a year provided for in the bill just 
introduced by Senator Keatinc of New York 
and five other Senators, including Senators 
Javits and Case, is hardly an exaggerated 
figure to meet the current emergency and 
any that may unexpectedly arise in the fu- 
ture—whether in Cuba, the Middle East 
or other areas. 

In a companion bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Javirs and the same group of Senators, 
a revision and modernization of the present 
antiquated and inadequate immigration law 
is proposed. Principal features of the bill 
include readjustment of the national-quota 
system to reflect the 1960 instead of the 
1920 census, and to permit pooling of un- 
used quotas—two reforms long sought by 
many members of both parties, including 
former President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon and President Kennedy. 

Last year Congress did enact a refugee- 
relief bill that one expert, Edward Corsi, 
has correctly described as “meager in scope 
* * * and niggardly in numbers.” Last 
year—World Refugee Year—the United 
States did not add to its luster by what it 
did for the world refugee problem, or rather 
by what it didn’t do. This year we can and 
ought to do better; and a good beginning 
would be for the President to push hard 
for the Javits-Keating bills or a reasonable 
facsimile thereof. 


On February 11, 1961, the New York 
Times printed my letter, which reads as 
follows: 

ADMITTING REFUGEES—LEGISLATION FACILITAT- 
ING ENTRY OF DISPLACED Is UPHELD 
To the Eprror oF THE New York TIMES: 

I have consistently refrained from lodging 
objections to the New York Times’ editorial 
comments on my activities in the Congress, 
although your newspaper has quite fre- 
quently seen fit to print gratuitously insult- 
ing opinions about me. 
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However, in the editorial of February 2 the 
Times has stated as a matter of fact—not 
opinion—that I am “the most hostile op- 
ponent of liberal refugee and immigration 
legislation.” This statement is patently un- 
true. Facts and figures attest to the con- 


trary. 

Since the end of World War II all legisla- 
tion under which displaced persons and 
refugees were admitted to the United States 
was either introduced in the Congress by 
myself or reported and piloted by myself 
through the Congress. Official US. 
and international statistics estimate the 
number of displaced persons and refugees 
admitted to the United States under this 
legislation at close to 850,000 persons. 


INTERNATIONAL OPINION 


The international community engaged in 
resettlement of refugees, similarly, appears 
to disagree with your appraisal of my activi- 
ties in that field. 

In nominating me to the post of presi- 
dent of the Council of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM), at a 29-nation meeting held at 
Naples, Italy, on May 5, 1960, the delegate 
of Italy, Ambassador Borga, has referred to 
me as the founding father of that organiza- 
tion, which in its 9 years of existence has 
resettled overseas 1,046,400 emigrants, 
447,178 of whom were refugees. 

Seconding my nomination, the delegate 
from Israel, Mr. Laor, has referred to me as 
the “warmhearted friend of all the emi- 
grants and refugees in the world.” Allow- 
ing for flattery and diplomatic courtesy, 
these expressions (concurred in by repre- 
sentatives of seven other nations and cul- 
minating in a unanimous election) certainly 
differ from what the Times had to say in 
its editorial. 

As far as the current refugee situation is 
concerned, my bill, enacted in 1960, under 
which the United States is able to partici- 
pate in the resettlement of refugees under 
the mandate of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, served to open 
the doors of the United States to 5,141 refu- 
gees in the first 6-month period of opera- 
tions authorized by my legislation. 

According to a report submitted to the 
Congress by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, only 6,334 refu- 
gees had registered for entry to the United 
States, notwithstanding the fact that the 
voluntary agencies have made every possible 
effort to locate and register refugees who 
desire to come to the United States. 

LACK OF INTEREST 


In his report to the Congress the Commis- 
sioner further stresses that due to the vastly 
improved economic situation in Europe and 
abundant employment opportunities, refu- 
gees are “not anxious to embark upon an 
immigration venture and hence generally are 
not interested in registering.” As an illus- 
tration, the Commissioner adds that during 
the past year West Germany, in addition to 
the placement of 200,000 refugees from the 
East, has imported 330,000 workers from 
other countries. 

The law enacted in 1960 remains on the 
statute books together with the permanent 
features of the Walter-McCarran Act under 
which refugees, such as the Hungarians in 
1956 and 1957 and the Cubans of the present 
time, could be admitted, in emergency situ- 
ations. 

Thus, the United States is fully equipped 
to accept its fair share of refugees. 

FRANCIS E. WALTER. 

WASHINGTON, February 6, 1961. 


The New York Times has attached 
this comment to my letter: 


Perhaps, in fairness, we ought to have 
said that Mr. WALTER is only one of the most 
hostile opponents of liberal refugee and 
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immigration legislation—the key word, of 
course, being “liberal.”—Editor, the Times. 


What the New York Times has so far 
not printed is a telegram signed by the 
leaders of the voluntary agencies en- 
gaged in providing assistance and reset- 
tlement opportunities to refugees. 

The telegram, as sent to me, reads as 
follows: 

Congressman FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have today dispatched the following 
telegram: 

“EpiTtor, NEw York TIMES: 

“Your editorial ‘Mr. WALTER on Refugees’ 
Thursday, February 2, 1961, calls him ‘most 
hostile opponent of liberal refugee and 
immigration legislation since the late Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran.’ 

“While we have consistently recorded our 
belief that major amendments to basic 
Immigration and Nationality Act would bet- 
ter represent our American concern for 
refugee homeless, we have not regarded and 
do not concur in naming Congressman FrAN- 
cis E. WALTER most hostile opponent liberal 
refugee and immigration legislation. To- 
gether with other congressional leaders he 
played vital role in securing entry refugee 
tuberculars, Hungarian freedom fighters, 
Dutch Indonesian refugees and secured 
recognition Middle East refugees under 
Public Law 86-316. Since its origin Mr. 
Water has provided constant leadership 
and encouragement Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration which has 
served so many thousands of migrants com- 
ing to our shores and other free lands. 

“JAMES MACCRACKEN, 

“Church World Service; Chairman, 
Refugee and Migration Problems 
Committee, American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. . 

“JAMES RICE, 

“United HIAS Service; Vice Chair- 
man. 

“Rt. Rev. JoHN F. McCarruy, 

“Catholic Relief Services, NCWC. 
“VERNON BERGSTROM, 

“Lutheran Immigration 
Vice Chairman. 

“Dr. JAN PAPANEK, 

“American Fund for Czechoslovak 
Refugees, Vice Chairman.” 


Service; 





The Late Honorable Prince E. Preston 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I think 
continually of those gone who were great 
statesmen in their service here. It seems 
so long ago, yet their many deeds are 
not forgotten. And a few are listed only 
by a line or two in some journal or 
directory. 

The rich treasures of their minds are 
shrouded in silence and concealed in the 
secret dreams of their souls now tracing 
their sepdrate ways as ethereal rovers in 
the far, wide skies of God’s destiny. 

And so it was with Prince H. Pres- 
ton, our distinguished colleague from the 
State of Georgia. He was of noble heart 
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and mind, yet to know his greatness of 
character, one must seek out its luster. 
His keen sense of fairness, coupled with 
a fearless acceptance of his responsibili- 
ties as subcommittee chairman—State 
Department of the House Committee on 
Appropriations—won for him many ad- 
mirers and friends. He was dedicated 
to the national interest and served his 
Nation and State with distinction. 

As a true southerner, he was a gentle- 
man of polished manners and courtly 
mein. He loved people and was a warm 
friend. He was a wonderful narrator of 
anecdotes, tales, and stories of interest- 
ing people and events. He prepared for 
death as he had lived his life—ready and 
without fear. 

In this great loss of a talented and dis- 
tinguished public servant, we of the Illi- 
nois delegation sadly mourn with his 
lovely wife and daughters. We pray 
that God in His omnipotent wisdom will 
bless him in the hereafter for his deep 
religious faith and great service to his 
district, State, and Nation. 





Merger of Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
and Other Railroads—Resolution by 
City Commissioners of Mandan, 
N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I have 
received many letters recently in opposi- 
tion to the proposed merger of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., the Great 
Northern Railway Co., the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway Co., and 
the Seattle, Portland & Spokane Railway 
Co. 

The case against the merger is ably 
summed up in a resolution approved by 
the Board of City Commissioners of the 
City of Mandan, N. Dak., January 30, 
1961. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co., the Great Northern Railway Co., the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Co., 
and the Seattle, Portland & Spokane Rail- 
way Co. are proposing to merge into a single 
company; and ; 

Whereas such proposed merger would 
create a monopoly in transcontinental rail- 
road service; and 

Whereas such railroad companies now 
serve competing areas in this State and do 
not in any manner extend the services of. 
either or any of them into new territories 
not already served by extending its lines 
beyond the service areas in which they pres- 
ently operate; and 

Whereas the proposed merger would 
sharply reduce services and facilities in 
ri mma | the southern half of this State; 
an 
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Whereas the proposed merger will result 
in loss of job opportunities, destroy property 
values, and seriously affect the economy of 
this area of the State, including the city of 
Mandan; and 

Whereas the companies proposing to 
merge are in excellent financial shape and 
there is no economic justification for. such 
mergers; and 

Whereas the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. was given public lands upon which 
to construct its railroad and was given many 
privileges not otherwise enjoyed by other 
industries, all of which makes it imperative 
that it continue to provide good, competi- 
tive railroad service for this area of the 
State; and 

Whereas the proposed merger would se- 
riously impair the taxing abilities of the 
State and the various political subdivisions 
of this State and would jeopardize the con- 
tinued operation of schools and other gov- 
ernmental units in this area, as well as se- 
riously affect the entire economy of this 
area; and 

Whereas the city of Mandan, in the county 
of Morton, and State of North Dakota, a 
municipal corporation, does not consider 
such proposed merger to be in its best inter- 
est or in the best interest of its people or 
the people of this county and State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of the City of Mandan, N. Dak., as 
follows: 

1. That the city of Mandan opposes the 
proposed merger and submits that it is not 
in the best interest of this Nation, State, or 
city and that such merger would seriously 
impair the economic and social growth of 
this city and others and that therefore it is 
urged that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission disapprove such proposed merger 
and that the city of Mandan further urges 
the officers and shareholders of such com- 
panies from further pursuing any further 
effort to accomplish such merger. 

2. That the city auditor is hereby author- 
ized and directed to forward a certified copy 
of this resolution to the U.S. Senators and 
Representatives of this State; the Governor 
of the State of North Dakota; the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
the Public Service Commission of the State 
of North Dakota; and the presidents of such 
railroad companies. 

By order of the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of the City of Mandan, N. Dak. 

JOHN HANDTMANN, 
President. 





A Decade of Success of the Exchange 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I° 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a very fine 
editorial written by Mr. Ted Wylie, edi- 
tor of the Northwest Arkansas Times. 

This is further evidence of the wide 
interest and effectiveness of the ex- 
change program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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A Decade or Success 

The Fulbright exchange program is in its 
1lth year. Dr. Niranjan M. Khilnani writes 
for the Christian Science Monitor from New 
Delhi, India, that “today, in many and 
varied capacities, returned Fulbright 
scholars are working—in the administrative 
field, in the planning commission, in re- 
search institutions, in laboratories, in hivs- 
pitals, in industrial undertakings, and in 
business circles—to build a strong and pros- 
perous India, a sure bulwark of peace in 
years to come.” 

The same is true in many other countries. 
The program which has completed a decade 
of progress, is highly valued the world 
around. 

The 10th anniversary of the exchange plan 
was observed by Prime Minister Nehru of 
India November 16, 1960, in New Delhi. The 
program has made it possible for 1,006 
Indian scholars to study in American uni- 
versities and for 323 American scholars to - 
know something about Indian culture and 
civilization in Indian universities. 

A prominent Fulbright scholar in India 
remarked in lectures accompanying the ob- 
servance, “the problem of the contemporary 
world is the creation of an international 
community through an international ex- 
change of persons.” The Fulbright program 
is helping to solve this problem. 

Fulbright scholarships are awarded in a 
variety of fields: Arts, science, education, 
medicine, agriculture, law, journalism, fine 
arts, home science, administration, interna- 
tional relations, and linguistics. 

Most of these fields have been covered by 
the more than 1,000 Indians, including some 
200 women. 

The program is one of mutual give and 
take, aimed at providing the opportunity for 
teachers and students at the university level 
to get to know their intellectual counterparts 
of different cultural milieu, to work with 
them in fields of like interest, to become 
familiar with the country of their oversea 
colleagues, and to carry forward work of a 
sound intellectual character in specific 
academic fields, writes Dr. Khilnani. “At 
the root of the program lies the principle that 
understanding can be achieved through 
knowledge, and implicit also is the recogni- 
tion that the advancement of knowledge and 
training of people to use it is the concern 
of all nations, working together.” 

Operation of the program successfully for 
the last 10 years in a world which has been 
so full of tensions, stress and strain, shows 
a basic desire of the peoples of the world for 
greater understanding of each other. It is 
fortunate that the program is available, to 
meet to some degree the people’s need. 





A Plea for Confederacy’s Flag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
bg ga Evening Star of February 

, 1961: 

‘A PLEA For CONPEDERACY’S PLAG—IRREVERENT 
TREATMENT OF THE BANNER OF LEE AND ForR- 
REST Is ASSAILED 

(By Ralph MoGill) 

Planners at Georgia’s State capitol, with 

a practical eye on the political benefits, have 
4 
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come up with the idea of having a Con- 
federate flag carved on nearby Stone Moun- 
tain, where, for more than a generation, a 
half-completed outline of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee and Traveler have languished and eroded 
in winter sleets and summer heat. 

The proposal has led artists to urge that 
if the dreamers will go a step further and 
consult with neon light experts they can com- 
pound bad taste and outline the flag in red 
and blue lights and also make it ripple in 
electronic breezes. 

Yet, other artists have insisted that the 
planners really do the job up well by having 
lighting experts fix it so that Traveler will 
be seen at night galloping, somewhat in the 
manner of the neon hound dog on the il- 
luminated Greyhound coach line ads. This, 
say the artists, would recreate General Lee 
in the cowboy image of our time and give 
him equal billing with the wild west TV stars 
in the eyes of Dixie moppets. If need be, 
the general could be made to lift his hat and 
draw his sword. 

Without question, the South needs again 
to have as required reading a poem by 
Father Abram J. Ryan, the Roman Catholic 
priest and poet who served with the Con- 
federate army as a chaplain. (His brother 
was killed in action.) 

No poems emerged from that massive and 
grievous conflict which more nearly expressed 
the grief and sorrow of those who lived 
through it, than his. Father Ryan’s best 
known is “The Conquered Banner.” No finer, 
more tender tribute has been paid that flag. 
The concluding verse reveals the theme of it: 


“Purl that banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently, it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not, unfold it never, 
Let it droop where furled forever, 
For it droops above the dead.” 


It is a noble banner, and one greatly re- 
vered by friend and foe alike. But the 
trouble is that the heirs of the past and of 
those who fought and died for it, unfurl the 
flag at the drop of a hat, and, often, for the 
most unworthy, dubious, and shabby causes. 

One sees the flag embroidered on the 
leather jackets of tough young hoodlums, 
brought to court for the most shocking 
crimes. Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest dis- 
solved the Ku Klux Klan because, he said, 
its robes and its secrecy “had made it a refuge 
for scoundrels.” It gives one pause to see 
the honored flag being carried by hard-eyed 
or slack-faced men in a KKK demonstration 
against the Constitution of the United States 
and the courts which must inforce its pro- 
visions. To see the banner displayed at 
meetings of extremists where there are in- 
citements to violence, such as destroying 
schools, is disturbing and dismaying. 

It is not exhilarating to see the Stars and 
Bars, tied to a coontail, fluttering from the 
radio aerial or windshield edge of a hot rod 
car. The unfurling of the banner continues 
at an accelerated pace. Historians of the 
South are horrified at what goes on. Now 
to have it suggested that the flag be carved 
on Stone Mountain, in size gigantic enough 
to embrace the unfinished carvings of Gen- 
eral Lee and Traveler, understandably agi- 
tates the artists and historians. 

A member of the planning board has been 
quoted as saying that a majority of those 
with whom he has discussed the idea do not 
object to the idea of the flag. This is 
equivalent to saying everyone favors mother- 
hood. 


The noble fiag is now unfurled over hot 
dogs, hamburgers, and peanuts. There is no 
objection. This is precisely the point. It is 
in grave danger of becoming the symbol of 

worthy men, ideas, motives, and objectives. 
As in General Forrest’s time, scoundrels are 
wrapping themselves in its folds and calling 
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themselves patriots. Others are invoking it 
as a cloak for attacking the Government of 
their country. 

This is no way to honor a flag. Those who 
live and revere it must rally around it. The 
South needs to reread Father Ryan. 





Secretary Udall Assumes Role of Co- 
chairman of National Petroleum 


Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, our 
former colleague, Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall, is losing no time in 
getting a firm grasp of his new duties and 
responsibilities. His actions and deci- 
sions in the three weeks he has been 
Secretary have demonstrated the en- 
thusiasm and energy with which he is 
approaching this new and challenging 
assignment. An example is Secretary 
Udall’s assumption of the role of co- 
chairman of the National Petroleum 
Council instead of appointing someone 
from his staff. In making this an- 
nouncement at his first meeting with the 
Council, he stressed the important role 
of the National Petroleum Council as 
“an ideal bridge for the two-way traffic 
of ideas and information between gov- 
ernment and industry.” He indicated 
his intention to be active in the Coun- 
cil’s activities. In this connection, I am 
including the Secretary’s statement to 
the executive committee of the National 
Petroleum Council at its meeting here 
in Washington on February 7: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Stewart L. UDALL TO MEETING OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Fesrvary 7, 1961 
I come not as a stranger to this meeting or 

even as your guest. We are standing today 

on common ground and I am happy to be 
counted as one of you. 

Some of us are friends; some of us had 
the pleasure of meeting for the first time 
last night, but all of us are bound together, 
by mutual responsibility for the social, the 
economic and the political impact of the 
petroleum industry on the affairs of our 
Nation—and the world. I trust we are here 
because we have accepted this responsibility 
are prepared to meet it in common, and in 
doing so, are ready to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of this council. I am here to give 
you my word on this and to ask for yours. 

In his Inaugural address, President Ken- 


- nedy uttered these stirring words: “Ask not 


what your country will do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” A few days 
later in his message on the State of the 
Union, the President said, “I here pledge my- 
self and my colleagues in the Cabinet to a 
continuous encouragement of initiative, re- 
sponsibility and energy in serving the na- 
tional interests.” Thus, in asking your help, 
I am acting on the direct counsel of a 
President who has solemnly committeed me 
to an open mind and to an open door. 

You may call this cooperation if you wish. 
I think it amounts to much more. These are 
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times which demand much more than mere 
cooperation between the private and public 
sectors of American enterprise. Commu- 
nism, if you recall, began as a demand for 
equality. It promised to “divide the wealth” 
and to give political power to the downtrod- 
den. But to many of its early converts the 
appeal of communism lay in its promise to 
followers that they would take part in a 
selfless crusade for humanity. The promise 
was a false one and has been exposed by 
history time and again. That it succeeded 
sO well and still persists is due largely to de- 
fault by the defenders of free institutions. 
Nevertheless, I believe that communism is 
losing this ideological battle and that its 
appeal today is based largely on the ancient 
argument for tyranny—that it is more ef- 
ficient than freedom in providing material 
benefits. 

This too is a false argument, but no mat- 
ter what price we place on freedom it is not 
an irrelevant argument, not to the great 
numbers of people in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America who are now living at intolerable 
economic levels. The United States is per- 
fectly capable of demonstrating to the world 
that our economic system is efficient, that it 
is unique, that it is flexible, and that it is a 
servant not a master of the open society we 
all cherish. Such a demonstration, how- 
ever, calls for more than cooperation by busi- 
ness and Government. It demands a sub- 
stantial identity of purpose and a zeal to 
weld together common interests. 

The petroleum industry is part of the core 
of America’s economic and military strength. 
It is pivotal to the welfare and cohesion of 
the free world. We in Government know its 
importance; we recognize its complexities; 
we respect those who direct it. I am confi- 
dent that for your part, you appreciate the 
inescapable involvement of Government in 
the industry. We must have national pol- 
icies on oil and gas and these policies must 
be determined by public bodies which weigh 
the public interest in the scales. 

The Department of the Interior is the 
principal policymaking agent in this sphere. 
Its responsibilities will grow rather than 
diminish in the coming years. There are, 
I suppose, some who wish this were not so, 
who believe the industry can solve its own 
problems and that accepting any govern- 
mental association with the private sector 
of the economy is letting the camel’s nose 
into the tent. 

Despite what I have said about the Com- 
munist challenge, I appreciate this thinking 
and I regret that it has so little to do with 
reality. However, recent events demonstrate 
conclusively that there are simply no al- 
ternatives to government as an arbiter of the 
industry, as its shield in foreign affairs, and 
as guardian of the national interest. 

The true problem for us is to develop the 
machinery that will permit Government to 
carry out effectively its balance wheel func- 
tion without usurping those of business. The 
knowledge required by the Government for 
its regulatory role at home and its repre- 
sentative role abroad—this knowledge is, by 
the nature of our system, found in the pri- 
vate sector. This is as it should be. I feel, 
as you do, that Government should not, 
would not, and could not assume any func- 
tion that is properly a business one. Yet, 
there are many occasions when substantial 
information and advice from the private sec- 
tor must be available to Government for the 
interests of the Nation and, hence, for the 
interest of the industry. This need becomes 
critical in dealing with monolithic states 
that recognize no division between public 
and private sectors. 

I believe that those who created this Coun- 
cil understood the problem well, for here 
in the National Petroleum Council we have 
an ideal bridge for the two-way traffic of ideas 
and information between Government and 
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industry. The bridge may need a few im- 
provements but it is structurally sound and 
is capable of carrying far more traffic than 
it does now. Our job is to improve its ap- 
proaches—and work has already begun on 
the Government side. 

I cannot promise that the Government 
will accept all recommendations put forward 
by the industry or that our views on a given 
subject will always coincide with yours. This 
is not what a Government department is for. 
But I can promise you that your views will 
always be welcome and your facts and fig- 
ures put to use. Again, as President Kennedy 
said last week: “Let it be clear that this ad- 
ministration recognizes the value of daring 
and dissent—that we greet healthy con- 
troversy as the hallmark of healthy chal- 
lenge.” 

I opened these remarks by saying we are 
here on common ground. I am in earnest 
about that, and effective immediately, I am 
designating myself Cochairman of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council. 

I will look upon this as a challenge and 
an opportunity for achievement and respon- 
sible action as great as any duty I may per- 
form as Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior. I will attend the meetings when- 
ever possible, and in those cases (and I hope 
there will not be many) when I am unable 
to be present, my duties will be assumed by 
a@ senior Official in the Department. 

I trust the industry to show a concern 
with the council equal to my own. 

This is a time in America for great ex- 
pectations. Let us share them. 

Thank you. 





Prince H. Preston 





SPEECH 


F 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely passing of our esteemed and re- 
spected former colleague, Prince H. Pres- 
ton, has touched all of us and especially 
those of us who found his daily greeting 
and pleasantries, while he was among 
us, so helpful and invigorating. 

A man of simple tastes but one with 
a broad outlook, Prince Preston com- 
manded both our friendship and our 
confidence whether he was discussing his 
favorite pastime of fishing or comment- 
ing on the economic situation as viewed 
from his position on the Appropriations 
Committee. He lead a full and vigorous 
life but he was never too busy to observe 
the amenities as was evidenced when, 
learning that my family and I were 
stopping in Statesboro one evening, he 
sought us out and offered us the hos- 
pitality of his home. A dedicated citi- 
zen with the traditional polish of a 
southern gentleman, his public career 
included a tour of military duty in World 
War II that took him from private to 
captain in 3 years of honorable service. 


Prince Preston and I were of opposite 
political persuasions but that fact did 
not prevent our joining on many issues 
nor did it ever dim my appreciation of 
his worth as a representative of his 
people or his loyalty to his friends. In 


extending our heartfelt sympathy to the 
members of his grieving family we can 
only commend them to a prideful con- 
templation of the mark he has left in 
the hearts of his associates and to a firm 
reliance on the consoling conviction that 
we shall meet again in the Master’s good 
time these loved ones who have left us 
for a little while. 





Soviet’s New Budget Heavy With Arms 
Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. -BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in looking ahead to the future 
it is essential that we remain aware, to 
the best of our ability, of what our chief 
competitor is doing. To that end, I 
call to the attention of the Members an 
article on the Soviet Union’s budget 
which appeared recently in the period- 
ical Missiles and Rockets. 

The article follows: 

[From Missiles and Rockets, Jan. 23, 1961] 


Soviets’ New BupGcet HEAvy WITH ARMS 
SPENDING—ROCKET RESEARCH INCREASED BY 
18.7 PERCENT; TOTAL MILITARY EXPENDITURE 
Appears To Be From 42 To 59 BILLION 
RusBiEs; Gross NATIONAL Propuct DirFri- 
CULT To ESTIMATE 


(By Bernard Poirier) 


Russia’s space age budget for 1961 main- 
tains the high level of military spending 
established in 1960—with an 18.7 percent in- 
crease in rocket research and a 3.4 percent 
stepup in cold war spending. 

It also adds 3 billion new rubles to stimu- 
late Soviet industry. 

These increases are among many con- 
tained in the 1961 spending program rubber- 
stamped by Soviet parliamentarians at 
their annual budget session. It is a record 
77,589-million-ruble budget—4 billion more 
than in the 1960 total. 

The figure is given in the new rubles which 
took effect on January 1. The new ruble is 
worth 10 old ones, and the RusS§ians officially 
claim that it is worth $1.11 American. It is 
doubtful that this ruble is less elastic than 
the old model.t 

As always, the total budget is subdivided 
into five categories. The national economy 
gets 33.9 billion, or 44 percent, of the total. 
Earmarked for social and culture is 27.1 bil- 
lion, 35 percent. State administration gets 
1,1 billion, and 8 percent—6 billion—is con- 
tained in the secrecy-wrapped unspecified 
funds category. 

Concealed spending: The Supreme Soviet 
allocated 9.3 billion to the military depart- 


1Prior to the close of 1960, the US.S.R. 
worked on a basis of 4 rubles equals $1. 
Since January 1, 1961, a new ruble has been 
created whose gold content gives a relation of 
1 ruble equals $1.11. 

However, the ruble does not have any 
practical use in trade outside the Soviet bloc 
countries, and the relationship may be re- 
garded as artificial. To some extent, Soviet 
authorities recognize this fact; when the 
Official rate was 4 equals $1, foreign tourists 
were paid at the rate of 10 equals $1. 


ments. However, total military assets in- 
clude several other activities which must be 
accounted for. A case in point is the un- 
specified 6 billion administered by the Com- 
mittee on State Security (KGB). Most ex- 
perts say the money is expended to enforce 
internal adherence to the Politburo line, to 
subsidize illicit Communist activities in for- 
eign countries, to buy friendly officials of 
uncommitted or neutral countries, and to 
maintain all forms of intelligence activities. 

Appearing before the assembled Soviet 
delegates, Finance Minister Vasily Garbuzov 
said that 3.8 billion was available for scien- 
tific research, which encompasses rocket de- 
velopment. Russian secrecy being what it is, 
this amount, impressive though it is, may 
not represent the true total. 

The 4-year growth in rocket research and 
development represents a 153 percent in- 
crease since their first space budget was 
adopted in 1958, 2 months after Sputnik I 
erupted in world headlines. 

Russia can be expected to increase pres- 
sure on the United States and its free allies 
by means of space propaganda and develop- 
ment of large rocket vehicles and heavy pay- 
loads. 

The Russians believe that their efforts to 
gain world supremacy are aided by achieve- 
ments beyond the frontiers of space. Their 
budget commits them to follow their revolu- 
tionary course with all the weapons neces- 
sary to its attainment. To accomplish this, 
some sacrifices have apparently been forced 
on Russian citizens. 

Consumer pressure: Discontent at the 
ward level was reflected in questions from 
the delegates. Both Garbuzov and Power 
Station Construction Minister Ignat Novikov 
promised the Soviet deputies prior to the 
budget’s approval that electrical capacity 
would be augmented in 1961 by 7,800,000 
kilowatts. They also promised to increase 
supplies of home repair materials, footwear, 
wines, confectionery goods, and chemical and 
electrical machinery. 

It was announced that investments in 
principal industries would be increased as 
follows: 


1960 1961 

(per- (per- 

cent) cent) 

Tron and see. Su cic sck 20.0 31.0 
CRMIOIES. oe ee. 30.0 42.0 
POCCINURE 625 15.0 16.0 
MaOCMATNIOR co on Sa ceckoes 30.0 40.0 
RRTIGRICNIEE sn. as cetabandaaus 11.0 12.8 
Total investments___.....----. 11.0 12.6 


No itemized amounts were revealed, but 
overall industry received 15.6 billion, agri- 
culture, 3.3 billion; local economies, 3.1 bil- 
lion, and transport-communications-com- 
merce, 9 billion. (Industrial self-financing is 
estimated at an additional 24 billion.) 

Military outlay: There is no procurement 
of weapons or other war materials; therefore, 
no funds are allocated for this purpose. 
Russia manufactures its own tools of war 
and buys from itself at any price it cares 
to establish for bookkeeping purposes. These 
paper adjustments, however, are considered 
support costs for weapons manufacture. 
Various analysts, comparing these costs to 
armament procurement, have set the value 
between 20 and 35 billion. 

Social and culture contains a second mili- 
tary-type activity, in addition to rocket re- 
search. This is the physical education por- 
tion. Funds in this innocently entitled area 
supposedly support preinductee military 
training and home guard fitness programs. 
But some observers state categorically that 
the whole amount has a military character. 

A conservative estimate of the minimum 
military category appears to be around 22 
to 24.3 billion new rubles. Weapons support 
costs, 20 to 35 billion, should be added to 
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this total. For purposes of comparison, the 
actual military effort appears to be be~- 
tween 42 and 59 billion: 


Military effort: 1960 6.1961 
Direct appropriation._....... 9.4 9.3 
Physical education .....-... 4.7 5.2 
Scientific research.......... 3.2 3.8 
Espionage, etc.............. 6.2 6.0 
Seite enehilaiecsinceti veut 23.5 24.3 


GNP engima: The Russians have never ad- 
mitted any figures for their gross national 
product, and speculation on their gross na- 
tional product leaves much to be desired. 
An easy comparison between their military 
spending and gross national product is not 
readily available, as it is in free countries. 
There is no problem in determining, for 
example, that U.S. defense spending is less 
than one-tenth the gross national product. 

The Russians are on record with at least 
one of the factors making up a gross national 
product total—industrial production. In- 
dustrial production figures should be hard or 
fixed once they have been determined, but 
the Russians’ extravagant treatment of hard 
figures would baffle anyone. It is proble- 
matical whether a better analysis can be 
made of their indystrial production claims 
than their nebulous budget categories. 

In 1952 the Soviets claimed that their 
1928 IP had been 10.5 percent of the U.S. IP 
and 32.7 percent in 1937. These Russian 
“hard” figures became hopelessly contradic- 
tory by 1957 and they were revised to 6.7 
percent for 1928 and 24.7 percent for 1937. 

However, in 1958 Khrushchev pulled the 
rug from under his statisticians by proclaim- 
ing that Soviet industrial production was 
pegged at half the US. effort. (According to 
the year-old 1957 revision, the 1958 IP should 
have been 72.8 percent.) 

Naturally, the Soviet numbers jugglers re- 
established their revision of supposedly hard 
historical figures to support Russia’s latest 
spurious claim. 

It is generally believed that the most be- 
lievable IP figures were established by the 
Russians themselves in 1934, when their 1928 
effort was described as a shade over 10 per- 
cent of the U.S. IP effort in 1928. Also, at 
jeast four analysts of Russian economics es- 
timate the maximum average annual growth 
of Russian IP over the last 30 years as be- 
tween 5.47 percent and 6.5 percent, basing 
their calculations on Khrushchev’s claim. 

Others often describe Russian’s gross na- 
tional product as half that of the United 
States. Therefore, their military spending 
would represent a greater percentage of total 
gross national product than the U.S. per- 
centage of defense spending. 

From the few perceivable rays of light 
penetrating the Russian smokescreen over 
their actual budget and economy, several 
conclusions are inescapable: 

1. Russia commits a greater portion of its 
national wealth to financing military and 
cold war utensils than does any free country. 

2. Russia is augmenting its annual invest- 
ment in rocket research for space achieve- 
ments and military potential. 

3. There is evidence that satellite bloc 
countries support Sovie$ rocket production 
and development to a much greater degree 
than any comparable cooperation exists in 
the West. 

4. There is no evidence of Communist re- 
dundancy of effort in rocket development— 
such as military versus “scientific’—or one 
Communist bloc country funding a rocket 
development while another pursues the same 
course. 

5. Western plans designed only to match 
Soviet programs are insufficient. Programs 
should be implemented to surpass the Rus- 
sian effort by material investments and in- 
creased mutual cooperation in utilizing vast 
. Western resources in the development of 
rocket technology. 
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6. The annual Russian claim that their 
military spending has been decreased is 
nothing more than a subterfuge. They have 
annually increased military investments, in- 
ternational Communist programs and 
usurious foreign aid programs. 

7. Russia has one goal—world supremacy 
which denies human rights. Space propa- 
ganda is one most useful tool to this end, 
despite the cost. 


Official Soviet budget 
[All figures in billions of new rubles] 


Principal categories | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
National economy-_.-- 24.5 | 25.7 | 30.9 | 31.0] 33.9 
Social and culture... 18.8 | 21.2 | 23.2 | 24.7] 27.1 
Armed forces... .----.- 9.7; 96] 96] 9.4 9.3 
State administration..} 1.2} 12] 12] Ll 1.1 
Unspecified 

(espionage) __..- _----| 62] 6&0] &9] 62 6.0 
DVRS UE joao 1 ot tiene einen 2 3 
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OF TEXAS 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address delivered by me last October 
4 before a group of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and civic leaders, along with 
members of a women’s auxiliary of an 
eight-county medical society, in a meet- 
ing at San Angelo, Tex. The address 
follows: 

Wuy CompvuLsory HEALTH INSURANCE Is NoT 
THE ANSWER 


Madam Chairman, members of the 
women’s auxiliary, distinguished guests, this 
is indeed an honor to me to have this privi- 
lege of attending this function this evening 
and of addressing you on this occasion. 

The topic of “Medical Legislation” was as- 
signed to me, and I welcome the opportunity 
to discuss it. Right now medical legisla- 
tion—past, present, and future—is very 
much in the news. Because of its impor- 
tance, and in view of implications implicit 
in certain facets of proposals that are now 
being discussed, I think the subject is a 
very timely one. Every American has an 
interest in the outcome of proposed legis- 
lation, which if enacted would bring about 
drastic changes in the system of medical and 
hospital care in this country as we have 
known it. 

My approach this evening will be objec- 
tive, factual, and will not be blurred by any 
emotional appeals. 

The issue that has been bandied about in 
recent months concerns itself with the ques- 
tion of how do we meet the problem that 
our old people have in this field of hospital 
and medical care. It is a serious problem 
and it is an old one—one that in the past 
has been met chiefly by local and State aid, 
with some Federal grants to the States; by 
private charity, and by the various doctors 
and medical associations. 

The Federal Government has in one form 
or another been in this field for a long time. 
Today, in addition to many grants-in-aid 
programs to the various States for medical 
purposes, the Federal Government provides 
governmentalized medical care in some form 
directly to approximately 35 million people, 
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through some 35 Federal medical systems, 
operated by the armed services, the Veterans’ 
Administration, the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Departments of Agriculture, Interior, and 
Labor. And the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare also gets into the act. 

In addition, there are four joint Federal- 
State programs—old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 
The cost of these four programs in the fiscal 
year 1958 came to $2.9 billion, of which the 
Federal Government put up 60 percent. 

But aside from these various forms of aid 
on medical services, in recent years there has 
developed a determined drive, stemming 
principally from the so-called liberals, call- 
ing for a more universal form of aid in the 
form of services—medical services—to the 
needy and the lower income groups. The 
liberals and social planners demand that this 
be done directly by the Federal Government, 
under Government supervision and control, 
and entirely at Federal expense. In recent 
years they have made several dramatic 
efforts to generalize the proposed services to 
include all the people—not just the elderly 
who are in need. 


RECENT PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL AID 


Perhaps it will be of interest for us to 
briefly recall some of the highlights of vari- 
ous proposals that have been advanced in 
recent years. 

As far back as 1935 an attempt was made 
to get national compulsory health insurance 
included in the original Social Security Act 
of 1935. But that effort failed. 

Then in 1939 the late Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, of New York, author of the old and 
later discredited Wagner Labor Relations Act 
and the socialized public housing program, 
offered a bill to assist States in experiment- 
ing with a joint compulsory health insur- 
ance program. But the issue failed. 

Next, in 1943, Senators Murray, Wagner 
and Congressman Dingell offered the first bill 
which envisioned socialized medicine. It be- 
came known as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill. The doctors all remember it. It called 
for a complete federally operated system of 
medical and hospital care insurance, to be 
financed by payroll taxes under social se- 
curity. The bill died in committee, after its 
dire implications had been exposed to the 
public. The American people can thank the 
American Medical Association for helping ex- 
pose that bill for what it was. 

But the bill was reintroduced, with slight 
changes, and with President Truman’s bless- 
ing, in 1945, but did not reach a vote, The 
same thing happened in 1947. 

In 1950 the proponents tried a new ap- 
proach, and a bill was enacted calling for a 
limited amount of medical care, for a limited 
number of needy and disabled, to be financed 
from social security funds. 

Two years later Oscar Ewing, after a trip 
to England, came forward with an ambitious 
plan for a national compulsory health in- 
surance program, but he got nowhere with it. 

President Eisenhower proposed a nonsocial 
security health reinsurance plan, which was 
defeated. It was too timid for the liberals 
and too costly and uncertain for the more 
conservative. 

Then in 1957 the proponents of socialized 
medicine became bolder again, after several 
earlier setbacks, and the Forand bill was 
introduced for the first time. 

Now let us see just what the problem is 
and then discuss the possible remedies, in- 
cluding the Forand bill. The current prob- 
lem centers around those older people who 
have enough to live on as long as they are 
not faced with large medical bills. 

There are approximately 16 million people 
in this country who are 65 or older. About 
12 million of these come under the social 
security program, The remaining 4 million 
are not covered. In that latter group are 
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many old age pensioners and others who 
from time to time find themselves desper- 
ately in need of some help in meeting their 
medical and hospital bills. 

Much of this problem has been dealt with 
on a local level. By January of 1959, 40 
States had provisions for the payment of 
medical care for people in that category. 
And I have already referred to the Federal 
assistance that applies to them. 


MEDICAL CARE ACT WILL HELP 


At the recent session of the Congress a 
law was enacted which is designed to meet 
that need, or at least help to do so. Itisa 
joint Federal-State program, to be adminis- 
tered on a State and local level—as I think 
it should be. 

Under this plan the Federal Government 
will offer medical help to the needy aged 
in every State that puts up money of its 
own to match the Federal grants. 

It is estimated that about 12.4 million 
people, 65 and over, will qualify for these 
new benefits, as the States activate the pro- 
gram. The 2% million on the old age as- 
sistance rolls will qualify automatically, and 
an additional 10 million, 65 and older, are 
to become eligible whenever they run up 
medical and dental bills they cannot pay, 
and after the States act. 

Here is an illustration that has been given 
of how the plan can work when applied to 
the low-income people but not on relief. 
Take an example of a retired couple just 
managing to make ends meet on an income 
of $3,000 a year. Suppose the wife falls ill 
and finds an operation is necessary. As 
doctor, hospital, and drug bills pile up, they 
are paid slowly, more and more of them 
becoming delinquent until the couple is 
swamped by medical expenses. 

At this point—and I should hope before 
it gets as serious as described—the husband 
takes his case to the local welfare office, 
which runs his State’s public assistance pro- 
grams. He discloses his income and his ex- 
penses, and proves he is simply unable to 
pay all his medical bills. The welfare office 
then pays—direct to doctors and hospitals— 
the medical bills he cannot pay for himself. 
The amount and conditions of payments 
will, of course, have to meet the laws en- 
acted in the various States. 

The cost of this new and expanded wel- 
fare program is estimated to run about a 
half billion dollars a year in addition to 
what is already being expended on medical 
aid to those on relief, with about two-thirds 
to be paid by the Federal Government. 

It can be seen that this program is de- 
signed to reach the older needy people who 
cannot make their own way and need a 
helping hand. It is a sound approach be- 
cause it keeps the Government out of the 
medical business. 

But the social planners are not happy with 
this approach. It was condemned by the 
CIO as being worse than no Dill at all. 
The CIO demands Federal control, under 
social security. And I think I can safely 
say that every liberal in the country was 
horrified by the failure of Congress to impose 
compulsory insurance and a completely 
federally directed and federally financed 
medical care program. 

Actually, what practically every organized 
radical-liberal group in the country wants 
is socialized medicine—such as is proposed 
in the Forand bill, with more to come later. 

Now, what is socialized medicine? It is a 
system of Government-operated medical care, 
where the Government, rather than the in- 
dividual becomes the purchaser and dis- 
penser of medical care. And that is pre- 
cisely what the CIO’s COPE wants, the 
Americans for Democratic Action want; and 
a good many politicians have joined in the 
clamor. 
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FORAND BILL 


When we provide service benefits, irre- 
spective of needs, to be financed by com- 
pulsory taxation, as is proposed in the 
Forand bill and by these various groups, we 
are pushing our cash welfare state in the 
direction of socialization—in this case, of 
medicine. Let’s put it this way: When the 
Government attempts to provide not money, 
but rather a particular, definite service, it 
must of course, take responsibility for the 
quality of that service, and that places the 
Government squarely in the medical care 
business. 

Indeed, Walter Reuther, one of the chief 
architects of socialized medicine, in his testi- 
mony in support of the Forand bill, testified: 

“I would think that the Government 
agency that was responsible for administer- 
ing the program would be obligated to see to 
it that people who get the benefits get high 
quality of medical care. I think that we 
would want that.” 

Now, the Forand bill is a dangerous de- 
parture from the American method of medi- 
cal practice. But in the form proposed it 
would apply only to those over 65—whether 
needy or not needy, and would be paid for, 
at least in part, by an increase in payroll 
deductions under the social security pro- 
gram. 

That is bad enough, but you can be as- 
sured that if enacted, it will be just the 
beginning. The next step would be to lower 
the age eligibility and broaden the field of 
coverage. This drive would continue in Con- 
gress, session after session, until every Amer- 


ican had been placed under the compulsory, 


Government-operated health program. In- 
deed, sponsors have spoken of establishing 
what they call a precedent, and indicating 
that the Forand bill is but a tuning up exer- 
cise in a drive for bigger worlds to conquer. 

The Forand bill would be a foot in the 
door. Mammoth drives for expansion would 
inevitably follow, if only because of its own 
inequities. The age of 65 would be removed. 
Everyone under social security would be in- 
cluded. After all, they would be helping 
pay the bill with every payroll deduction. 
And the fertile-minded politicians would 
have a field day out of expansion schemes 
until complete socialization of medicine 
would be achieved. 

Now, certain people who support these 
socialized medicine schemes will tell you 
that I am unduly alarmed, that there would 
be no Federal control; that people would 
still select their doctors, and Uncle Sam 
would simply be paying the bills. 

Well, let’s see about that. I have already 
quoted from Walter Reuther who demands 
Federal responsibility for the quality of 
medical service the patient must get. When 
we allow the Federal Government to control 
the disbursement of funds under such pro- 
posals; allow the Government to determine 
the matter of benefits to be provided; allow 
a Government agency the right to fix the 
rate of compensation for hospitals, nursing 
homes, physicians, and dentists, with its 
own audit and control of expenditures to 
the hospitals, nursing homes, and patients; 
plus establishment and enforcement of 
standards of hospital and medical care, as 
would be necessary—then what do we have? 
We would inevitably have Government em- 
ployees directing the doctors what drugs and 
treatment they could provide within the 
framework of the Government’s program; 
and the hospitals and nursing homes would 
operate under the directing gaze of a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

The Supreme Court in one of its decisions 
put it this way: “It is scarcely lack of due 
process for the Government to regulate that 
which is subsidized.” 
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And make no mistake about it: There 
would not be a full freedom of choice by 
patients in the selection of their doctors. 
And the same is true of hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes. The patient would only have a 
choice, at best, of those presented to him— 
those operating under contract with the 
Government. 

Such a program would place the Govern- 
ment squarely in the role of interested third 
party in what is now a private contractual 
relationship between doctor and patient. 

I am talking in terms of simple logic. It 
is important that we understand and rec- 
ognize just what these programs would lead 
to—and then consider whether we want that 
sort of thing to happen in this country. 

Personally, I am opposed to socialized 
medicine. I am opposed to compulsory 
health insurance because it means socialized 
medicine. And I am convinced such a pro- 
gram would very definitely lead to a deteri- 
oration of the quality of medical and hospi- 
tal service which I believe free Americans 
have a right to expect. 

But when one takes a position against 
socialized medicine in this country today he 
becomes a target of ridicule and derision by 
the leftwing do-gooders and free-spenders. 
CIO’s COPE ranted editorially about what it 
called the parade of reactionary forces 
marching against passage of the Forand bill. 

In fact, it is getting to the point in this 
country when if you oppose socilaism in any 
form you are in the minds of some a con- 
servative or a reactionary. In some circles 
the idea of simple economy in the operation 
of the Government is so old-fashioned that 
one who advocates it is promptly berated as 
old fogey, out of step with progress—too 
conservative for his time. 

Let us examine the effects of the Forand 
bill a little further. It would cost more than 
$2 billion a year to begin with, and it would 
substitute. a compulsory system of health 
insurance for a successful voluntary system. 
By doing so we would be contributing to the 
demise of all forms of private health insur- 
ance. This would be done in the face of the 
fact that voluntary coverage of persons more 
than 65 has been doubled in 8 years. And a 
compulsory Government insurance program 
would put the private medical insurance 
groups out of business. We can assume that 
those compelled by law to carry, at their own 
expense, the cost of compulsory health in- 
surance will neither be able nor anxious to 
carry private health policies as well, because 
that would be buying double coverage. 


PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE IS POPULAR 
AND SUCCESSFUL 


Today we are told that 43 percent of the 
16 million American who are 65 or over have 
some form of private health insurance, Much 
of this coverage has been achieved during 
the past 5 or 6 years. This rapid growth in 
voluntary insurance can be expected to con- 
tinue so long as our senior citizens are free 
to; choose the sort of health coverage best 
suited to their individual needs. 

According to the Health Insurance Associ- 
ation of American, 65 percent of the aged 
needing and wanting protection will be in- 
sured by the end of this year; and will in- 
crease to 80 percent by the end of 1965; and 
90 percent by 1970. Indeed, in America 70 
percent of all the people are now covered by 
some form of health and medical insurance, 
and the number continues to grow by around 
@ million a year; and it is significant that 
the amount of health insurance owned by 
aged people is growing at a rate faster than 
that of the population as a whole, 

To summarize, less than 20 years ago 
health insurance was a whole new concept 
of paying medical bills. Today more than 
120 million out of 180 million Americans are 
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covered by some form of hospital, medical or 
other similar insurance. 

Yet, despite this record of progress under 
our prized free enterprise system, this pro- 
gram would by the enactment of the Forand 
and other kindred bills become frozen in a 
vast and uniform governmental system, and 
the natural effect would be to foreclose 
future opportunity for the private insurance 
groups, nonprofit and commercial, to proceed 
with their own proven capacity to deal with 
the problem. It would be turning the clock 
of progress backward instead of forward. 


POLITICS IN MEDICINE 


After all, I do not go along with the poli- 
ticlans who would have us believe that 
America is a sickly nation and we must 
change our system of ministering to the ill 
and afflicted. The fact is that America is 
. today the healthiest large nation in the 
world. Today we enjoy the highest stand- 
ards of health care in the world. 

I think that a nation that has added 23 
years to the lifespan of the average person 
in the past 50 years, with a bright outlook 
for the future, isn't doing so badly. And for 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to the great 
American medical profession which has led 
the world in scientific breakthroughs that 
have astounded mankind. The doctors tell 
us they can do a better job under the present 
free system and that they would be handi- 
capped tremendously under the compulsory 
regimented systems that are proposed. And 
I think the doctors and the dentists are in a 
far better position to speak with authority 
in that field than any of the social planners 
or the vote hungry politicians. 

But these proposals have a wide appeal. 
Observing that sickness is unwanted and its 
cost equally distasteful, the politicians have 
suddenly sought to capitalize on this fact by 
dragging the cost of medicine into politics. 
They know there are millions of voters 
among the elderly who have reached the 
golden years. And they have a way of play- 
ing upon their emotions by lambasting what 
they like to term “money-hungry doctors,” 
and promising to give the victims, the “poor 
people,”.as they call them, free medical care. 

I am sure none of us like to pay doctor 
bills. But you know I discovered recently 
that {t costs me more for a house call by a 
TV repairman or a plumber than a house 
call by a doctor. In fact, data published by 
the Department of Commerce indicate that 
the average income of physicians has in- 
creased at almost the same rate as the aver- 
age income of all gainfully employed people 
since 1929. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE IN BRITAIN 


I do not think a discussion of this subject 
would be complete without a reference to 
some of the experiences of others where so- 
cialized medicine has been undertaken. Per- 
haps we can learn some lessons. They tell 
me that is a good way to make progress— 
to take advantage of mistakes made by 
others. I shall refer to but one country— 
Great Britain. 

On July 5, 1948, the National Health Serv- 
ice Act of 1946 went into effect in Britain, 
one of the products of the Labor-Socialist 
government. It is a part of a social security 
scheme, and it covers just about everything 
and everybody. I will touch on a few high 
spots. 

In that country the first full year of NHS 
the cost mounted to a billion and a quarter 
dollars—nearly triple the estimate of the 
men who originally sold the idea to the peo- 
ple there. 

By 1958 the cost had doubled. By then 
free service was costing the British people— 
each British family, £50 a year, or $140, com- 
pared with about half that cost the first 
year. In fact, 12 percent of all British taxes 
go into the national health program. 
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During the period covered by the program 
there was a tremendous increase in requests 
for medical service, the public became greedy 
over drugs, and they were taken to hospitals 
for the slightest ailments. After all, it was 
free. 

Each doctor can allow each patient an 
average of but 3 minutes for diagnosis, before 
the next in the queue line is reached. And 
it is reported that last year a half million 
Britishers were on the hospital admission 
waiting lists. And it was reported that only 
in the British Isles are women advised to 
apply 12 months in advance for a bed in a 
maternity ward. 

It is not a coincidence that claims for 
benefits for loss of wages due to illness in- 
creased 50 percent in the first 6 years of 
NHS. Absenteeism in British plants Jumped 
from 2.6 to 5.9 percent the first year of NHS. 

The British take 3.6 percent of the work- 
er’s paycheck to help finance this program. 
In the United States a comparable percentage 
of deductions would amount to about $3.45 
per week, or $15.52 a month. 

The worker could take that money today 
and buy hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
including maternity benefits, polio insurance 
and similar benefits. 


But even with free service, 4 million out of . 


50 million people in Britain now have ac- 
quired health insurance to assure them of 
private hospital care when they need it and 
a free choice of doctors. That is being done 
despite the fact that they are, through the 
Government and taxes, already fully covered. 

The question recurs: “Can America learn a 
lesson from such experience in socialized 
medicine?” And another question has been 
asked: “Can tomorrow’s citizens be percep- 
tive enough to realize that evolution of a 
system, though a slower and less dramatic 
process than reyolution, produces a sounder 
product? Will the next generation realize the 
fallacy in the thinking of those who call 
themselves liberals and see that change is 
not always progress?” 

A prominent British doctor writes: “The 
overall care under NHS is probably better 
for those who couldn’t previously afford any 
care, but every doctor admits that quality of 
his services has deteriorated under increased 
patient loads. Idealistically,- it’s fine,” he 
states, “in practice it Just doesn’t work.” 

You know, when people are forced to pay 
for something whether they want it or not, 
they are inclined to use as much of it as 
they can in an effort to get their money’s 
worth. And that is just one of the many 
headaches encountered in socialized medi- 
cine. 

Moreover, there’s the matter of staggering 
costs to think about. And here again we 
can learn a lesson. Today 1 out of every 
100 Britishers (400,000) is employed by the 
Ministry of Health—2% clerks for every 
doctor in the British Isles. A comparable 
system in this country would on that basis 
eall for the additional employment of 
1,740,000 clerks—and imagine the number of 
Pentagons it would take to house them. 
And it is estimated the British system would 
cost around $20 billion a year in this coun- 
try. Of course, the cost factor is of no con- 
cern’ to the social planners and the doctors 
of politics who want to take over the medical 
profession. 

I simply cannot understand how anyone 
can believe that a bureaucratic govern- 
mental operation can be as efficient and 
economical as that done by private enter- 
prise. That assumption runs counter to 
every experience we ever had. 


BIGGER QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


But the question of state medicine instead 
of private medicine is but a part of a much 
bigger question to be decided by the Amer- 
ican people. That involves the role of the 
individual. Is he, it is asked, willing to 
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accept some responsibility for his future— 
for his own family? Can he strive to make 
@ good system better, whether it is medicine 
or democracy—or is he willing to scrap it 
and substitute.a system which submerges 
his own identity in an impersonal, faceless 
society of nonconformists? 

Such a system might be good enough for 
the Britisher. But this is America in which 
we live. This is free-enterprise America. 
Let us not lose sight of that fact when we 
listen to the sugar-coated pills being pre- 
scribed by those who would promise the 
moon and its satellites for a batch of elderly 
votes. 

Now, I have spoken of the socialist-liberal 
bloc which is sponsoring socialized medicine 
for America, and I have said that this issue 
is but a part of a much bigger question. 
That raises the question: Just how much 
socialism do we want in this country? How 
much can we afford? 

I do recall that after the late Senator 
Wagner, of New York, spent a few weeks in 
Europe studying socialized housing, he re- 
turned to sell the idea to Congress in the 
late thirties. The social planners grabbed 
that one in a hurry. Beginning as a depres- 
sion measure, then kept alive by the do- 
gooders in the forties, it blossomed forth as 
an innocuous means of meeting limited 
social needs for low-income people dis- 
placed by slum clearance projects. It sound- 
ed good and an expanded program squeezed 
through the House of Representatives by a 
8-vote margin. I voted against it. But to- 
day—10 years later—it is a mammoth thing, 
unrelated to slum clearance and unrelated, 
in the main, to help for low-income families. 
And the American taxpayers are several bil- 
lion dollars worse off—and the social plan- 
ners warn that it is just the beginning. 

So, where is the line, the welfare-state 
line, to be drawn? If I may divert for a 
moment, let us take a closer look at the 
modern-day liberal who plugs for socialized 
housing, socialized medicine, and brands all 
conservatives as the enemies of progress. 

There is certainly nothing wrong about 
being a liberal, if you speak of a genuine 
liberal—one who is progressive, who is 
genuinely concerned about individual rights 
and liberties. But there are not many of that 
type today. 

Looking back for a moment—Thomas Jef- 
ferson was undoubtedly a genuine liberal, 
as were many of his confederates who drafted 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. But 
who can analyze the philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson and reconcile it with the modern- 
day, self-styled liberal—the spending, pump- 
priming, big government, social planning 
liberal—who thinks depression measures 
should be repeated and expanded in times 
of full employment and prosperity? It just 
can’t be done. ., 

“The liberals who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and who fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War, said Bomar Jaymes, “had 
nothing in common with the liberals of 
today.” 

The liberal of today, he noted, talks big, 
loud, and long about his dedication to the 
protection and preservation of human rights 
and personal liberties. 

And then he proceeds to advocate and 
support legislation that imposes upon the 
people regulations, restrictions, and controls 
which curb their rights and freedoms. 

One of the earmarks of today’s liberal is 
the unwavering dedication to the spending 
of other people’s money, disguished as Fed- 
eral funds. And the bigger the spending, the 
better he likes it. ; 

That liberal, it is said, is dedicated to the 
principle that the Government has a right to 
take a portion of a person’s income and 
freely hand it out to persons who did not 
earn it. 
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The liberal I am referring to long since has 
ceased to believe that thrift and economy in 
Government is a virtue to be practiced. 

Mr. Jaymes says the liberal professes to 
have the interest of the people at heart. 
However, he has supported a policy of big 
Government spending which has stimulated 
an inflationary spiral that has destroyed 
half of the purchasing power of the dollar 
in the past 20 years. 

Another attribute ascribed to the liberal 
is that he believes that wages should go up 
but that the prices of goods and services 
should go down, all at the same time. He 
believes that a business or industrial 
monopoly should be subject to the anti- 
trust laws, and I think we all agree with that. 
But he believes that an equally big and 
powerful labor organization should not be 
subject to the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Jaymes is right. The liberal of today 
believes in big government, big spending and 
big deficits, and in the philosophy that you 
can get something for nothing so long as 
you get it from the Government. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the 
modern-day liberals, because in the processes 
of Government they must be reckoned with. 
They are well organized, well financed, and 
they are very vocal. Certain politicians go to 
them and their various groups with hat in 
hand, pleading for their support. As Amer- 
icans they are entitled to their views. But 
unless those views are refined, diluted, and 
combated with effective enlightenment and 
countermeasures, I entertain grave fears 
for the future of our Republic. 

Abraham Lincoln hit the nail on the head 
with this statement: “You cannot Pper- 
manently help a man by doing for him that 
which he can and should do for himself.” 

To be sure, the situation is appalling, but 
it is not hopeless. The brakes can be ap- 
plied if the people are awake to what is 
going on. There is an old saying, and a 
true one, that says, “for evil to exist it is 
only necessary for good men to do nothing.” 
Let us not be taken in by the noiseless 
process of nibbling away at our liberties— 
and our pocketbooks. A great man once said 
that liberty is seldom lost all at one time. 
Let us guard against the dangers envisoned 
by the English poet who wrote: 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


In conclusion, let me say this: Surely the 
great medical profession in this country— 
the envy of the scientific world—should be 
allowed to proceed with its program of prog- 
ress without interference by governmental 
harassment and bureaucratic regimentation, 
If medical and hospital costs are too high— 
let us tackle that problem. If any of our 
people need medical attention and cannot 
afford it, let us provide a way to meet that 
need. But let us do it within the frame- 
work of the time-tested American system of 
free enterprise. 

Above all, let us not join with the liberal- 
social planners who would burn the house 
down to destroy their imaginary rat, and let 
ug not throw the baby out with the wash. 





Freedom of Action Is American Heritage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been impressed by a series of advertise- 
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ments run each week in U.S. News & 
World Report by Warner & Swasey of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The ads consist of 
pertinent paragraphs reminding us of 
the basic philosophy of our American 
heritage. I commend your attention to 
the copy in the issue of February 13, 
1961: 


You Can’t Stay STRONG IN A STRAITJACKET 


The United States is the most powerful 
nation in the world, but every new tax, 
regulation, giveaway, bureau, is one more 
cord tightened in the straitjacket that is 
weakening, destroying our strength—turn- 
ing us into the welfare state so many seem to 
want, 

The all-powerful welfare state does your 
thinking and worrying for you; there is no 
room in it for ambition—the ambition to 
make a name for yourself, to do better than 
your father and your neighbor, to build your 
family’s prosperous future. Ambition and 
laws that encourage it are what drive men 
ahead; they are what made this country 
great, created millions of jobs, gave America 
the world’s highest standard of living, built 
schools and hospitals, created the wealth we 
have given in billions to the free world. 

Restrict rewards, destroy ambition—and 
you destroy those rich fruits; you destroy 
America. 

Is being pampered and cared for by gov- 
ernment worth that awful price? 





Petition to the House 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter 
by Herbert A. Philbrick, addressed to the 
editor of the Washington Post, Wash- 
ington Post; Washington, D.C., on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1961. It is significant that the 
Post has not seen fit to publish this let-. 
ter in spite of the fact that the name of 
Philbrick is synonymous with the very 
thought of anti-Communist activity. 
Mr. Philbrick’s years of heroic under- 
cover work for the FBI are too well 
known to need further elaboration at this 
time. His dedication, his devotion to the 
preservation of the basic principles of 
our democracy have placed him among 
those American patriots who have always 
put the country’s welfare above personal 
ambition and comfort. His thoughts as 
set forth in the following letter would 
seem to merit some measure of atten- 
tion: 

: Fresrvuary 3, 1961. 
To the EDITOR OF THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. , 

Dear Sir: That. expensive slightly less- 
than-two-page advertisement in the January 
2, 1961, Washington Post entitled, “Petition 
to the House,’ certainly brought back old 
times. Its sponsors are to be congratulated. 
It is undoubtedly the best compilation of 
Communist fellow travelers since the Waldorf 
Peace Conference in 1949. 

It is truly remarkable to see so many of 
my old Communist-supporting friends still 
around. Kirtley Mather, for example; he was 
one of the sponsors of the very first Com- 
munist front organizations I joined—the 
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Cambridge Youth Council—in 1940. And 
Harlow Shapley—haven’t seen him since he 
fronted for us at a Progressive Party meeting 
in 1947. I first met him as a fellow-fellow 
traveler back in 1942 in the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Appeal front. Dozens of others I 
knew—in American Youth for Democracy, 
the National Council for American Soviet 
Friendship, the Civil Rights Congress. 

It is most peculiar; while I was a “mem- 
ber” of the Communist criminal conspiracy, 
we got along fine. After it was revealed that 
I had been sending in reports to the FBI, 
they seemed to turn rather cool. I’m begin- 
ning to wonder; whose side are they on? 

HERBERT A. PHILBRICK. 
‘ Rye Beacu, N.H. 





Operation Abolition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently made available to groups 
in Nebraska a copy of the film “Opera- 
tion Abolition.” This film is a graphic 
report on the Communist-led riots last 
year in San Francisco during hearings 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

This committee performs a vital serv- 
ice for our Nation by carefully docu- 
menting and outlining the methods, 
tactics and operations of Communists in 
this country. The committee has been 
in the forefront of the fight against the 
worldwide Communist conspiracy, 

The committee’s effectiveness is best 
illustrated by the intensity of the Com- 
munist drive against it. Aided by fel- 
low travelers and those who see little or 
no danger from communism, the Ameri- 
can Communist Party has launched an 
all-out campaign to abolish this im- 
portant committee. 

Special “front” groups have been es- 
tablished to carry out this campaign, 
known as “Operation Abolition.” For- 
tunately, Congress has not been fooled 
by these phony organizations, and the 
vital work of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee continues. 

I now include as part of my remarks 
a review of the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” This review, by Reporter Al Fris- 
bie of the Omaha World-Herald, ap- 
pearéd following a recent television 
showing of the film. I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues here in 
Washington and to the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD across the Nation: 

Omahans had a chance Sunday afternoon 
to see a comparatively small group of Amer- 
icans thumb their noses at one of the 
cornerstones of their country’s way of life. 

The disturbing opportunity *came during 
the showing of the film, “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” over KETV. 

The movie, assembled from news clips, 
shows the riots that went hand-in-hand 
with the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee’s hearing into Communist activity at 
San Francisco last May. 

Conflicting views concerning its effective- 
ness and even its authenticity have cata- 
pulted the film into special prominence dur- 
ing the past week. 
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To this viewer it was pretty much a case 
of seeing is believing. 

Photographically, the film does not have 
all the precision and delicate lighting of a 
Hollywood production. There are times 
when you have to take the narrative at face 
value. 

Sometimes the sound and pictures of real- 
life action are a bit on the fuzzy side. 

But what comes into clear focus is the fact 
that “Operation Abolition” paints a vivid 
warning of how Communists can prod others 
to do their dirty work. . 

What happened at San Francisco was a 
mockery to American ideals of respect for 
the law. 

The movie showed that even within the 
hearing room the proceedings sometimes 
took on the trappings of a Roman orgy. 

There were shouts and handclaps for a 
college youth who glibly asserted the House 
committee had no legislative constitutional 
purpose and who then took the fifth amend- 
ment in avoiding an answer to an “Are-you- 
a-Communisi-Party-member?” query. 

The film also showed that demands made 
by such known Communists as Archie Brown 
inside the hearing room were echoed thun- 
derously by students outside in halls and 
stairways. 

The movie showed that when Brown 
taunted congressional committee members, 
his jibes were applauded. It showed how he 
and fellow travelers were joined by spectators 
in singing the national anthem after de- 
mands to let more students into the already 
packed hearing room were denied. 

It showed how Brown turned his back on 
the committee and almost in the manner of 
a choir director encouraged what to this 
viewer amounted to blasphemy. 

It showed students, apparently prodded 
by adults, converting halls outside the hear- 
ing room into a bedlam of sound. 

It showed how police trained water hoses 
on the demonstrators, who, seated on the 
steps, made ludicrous yet disgusting bump- 
by-bump descents. 

You had to take the narrative’s word that 
the demonstrators had been warned to quiet 
down,-and then to leave. You had to take 
its word that police did not resort to fire 
hoses until physically provoked. 

You had to take its word that the persons 
who brought student emotions to the boil 
were known Communists. 

But you could see for yourself the souring 
sight of some young Americans jeering police 
and supporting persons whose reputations at 
best are bad. 

To this viewer the film also stirred a dis- 
quieting thought that unless we learn from 
experience, what happened in San Francisco 
could happen here. 





Civil Wrongs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, too often, 
continual civil rights agitation leads 
some of our people to believe they can 
_do anything, including bank robbery. 

The Nation needs a rest. from such agi- 
tation. The following article from the 
Greenville, 8.C., News, January 27, 1961, 
is most interesting: 
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DaRLINGTON BaNnK Case: A Wronc Does 
Nor Make a Civit RIGHT 


DaRLINGTON.—A wrong doesn’t make a 
civil right. Two Darlington police officers 
were waiting in front of a Citizens National 
Bank branch when two Negro bank robbers 
walked out. 

One, Keith Malik, 22, drew his pistol, but 
did not fire when he realized the officers 
had him covered. Sgt. W.C. Haynes knocked 
the gun from the Negro’s hand. 

The Negro, a resident of a northern State, 
warned the law officers not to violate his 
“civil rights.” 





Texans Believe in Doing Things for 
Themselves 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I never 
miss an opportunity to point out the in- 
dependence of the people of my great 
State of Texas. Steeped in the best of 
American traditions, the people of Texas 
take pride in making the most of the 
opportunities offered to us, we glory in 
making our own way, we believe the 
people can accomplish more for them- 
selves than can the Federal Government. 

In community after community, 
throughout Texas, recent years have 
seen tremendous expansion and 
growth—new highways, slum _ areas 
cleared, business districts redeveloped, 
construction of hundreds of thousands of 
new homes—Texas takes second place 
to no other State in meeting the chal- 
lenges of this day. In most cases Texas 
communities have spurned Federal aid 
and have accomplished modern miracles 
through local effort, community coop- 
eration, and individual hustle and sweat, 
the traditional American way. 

I hope I may be pardoned for boasting 
a bit about my State, but the oppor- 
tunity came my way when I listened to 
a broadcast last Saturday by the news 
commentator, Paul Harvey, who was vis- 
iting in west Texas. Although the area 
he speaks about is not in my district, it 
is part of my State and I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members the 
following excerpt from Mr. Harvey’s 
broadcast: 

This is Abilene, Tex. I have been 3 days 
in west Texas—Amarillo, Hereford, Abilene. 
No mistaking it now. West Texas is grow- 
ing—is growing in all directions, including 
up. Yes, it is. 

The signs of maturity are many ways 
apparent. Texans are getting more things 
done now and talking about it less. Not so 
much steam blows off in the whistle. I’m 
not sure I prefer it this way, but this is the 
way it is. 

Hereford is a tiny town of 7,500 people. 
Last night a thousand of them were jJam- 
packed into the high school gym, served from 
five gigantic buffet tables within 30 minutes 
and seated for 3 hours to honor their out- 
standing citizen of the year. That's a big 
undertaking for any city. But little Here- 
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ford does big things as if it didn’t know any 
other way. New, wider highways, themen- 
dous airport, intensified farming since irri- 
gation, doing more and boasting less about 
it than Texans ever have. 

Abeline? I arrived very weary, very late 
last night. Joe Reed had set aside a beauti- 
ful suite at the Windsor so I could awaken 
this morning and even after 5 years abseace 
feel at home. But a couple of cups of coffee 
later I look around and what’s happened to 
Abilene town? It’s grown, as I say, in all 
directions—including up. Population just 
about doubled in 10 years. From 45,000 to 
almost 90,000. And what’s new is the finest, 
the best thought-out, the least bragged about. 
This town figured Main Street wasn’t wide 
enough. Did they push back a curb or re- 
strict parking or seek some other make-do 
solution? 

Listen: In just the 5 years since I was last 
here, Abilene tore up 42 downtown blocks of 
streets and gutters and sewers and sidewalks 
and redid the whole downtown. And more 
quietly than they change their minds in 
Back Bay Boston. And without running to 
Washington with a tincup. The city did it 
and paid for it in the typical tradition of 
Texas independence. And they’re paying for 
their new $15 million reservoir the same way. 





Space Conflict Blamed on Lack of 
Direction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
Members of this House to a situation 
which has apparently developed between 
the Air Force and the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration which 
concerns the Nation’s space program. 

To that end, I insert in the Recorp 
the following article, which appeared in 
a recent issue of the magazine Aviation 
Week: 

Space CONFLICT BLAMED ON LACK OF 
DIRECTION 


WASHINGTON.—Lack of clearly defined na- 
tional space booster objectives has resulted 
in attempts to degrade the position of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion by “certain pressure groups within the 
Air Force and segments of industry,” ac- 
cording to a House space committee report. 

The report says the situation is not an 
indictment of the Air Force but stems from 
absence of strong top level direction, which 
creates inevitable conflicts of interest. The 
committee intends to investigate the overall 
booster program in hearings to be held within 
@ month (Aviation Week, November 21, p. 
33). 

Because of what the committee report 
terms an unhealthy competitive atmosphere, 
it said Congress should consider placing re- 
sponsibility for booster development under a 
single agency. As space programs grow, the 
committee said, so will the possibility in- 
crease that NASA and Defense Department 
booster development efforts will begin to 
duplicate each other. 

Large boosters should be developed to meet 
both military and civilian requirements be- 
cause of high costs, according to the report. 
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The committee says the operational Saturn 
cost per launch will be $17.3 million, and 
Centaur will be $9.1 million. 

The committee report includes 4n analysis 
of existing booster technology in liquid, solid, 
hybrid, nuclear and electrical systems, Con- 
clusions are: 

Liquids require advances for large boosters 
in reliability of pumps, valves, pressure regu- 
lators. Possibility exists for increasing spe- 
cific impulse to 500 sec., but fluorine and tri- 
propellants may prove costly and hazardous. 

Solids are very promising in ruggedness, 
reliability, storability, simplicity and econ- 
omy, but effort is required to determine their 
full potential. 

Hybrids, using solid fuel and liquid oxidiz- 
er, show promise by overcoming limitations 
of both all-liquid and all-solid boosters. 
Critical problem is uniform injection of the 
oxidizer down the core of very large motors. 

Nuclear systems show great promise, but 
difficulty in test and development places the 
timing for such a system in 1970. Commit- 
tee cautions that chemical developments 
should not be abandoned in favor of nuclear 
rockets. 

Electrical systems should be nurtured in 
research, but due to heavy weights required, 
early application depends on major techno- 
logical advances. 





The Infamous 80th Congress Now Fa- 
mous—The Record of Public Service 
of Freshman Members of the 80th 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Library 
of Congress by request has compiled a 
statement of the record of public service 
of the freshman class of the 80th Con- 
gress. It is interesting to note that of 
the 108 Members of the class of the 80th 
Congress a total of 24 were relected to 
the 87th Congress and are currently 
serving in the House; 10 have become 
Members of the Senate; 3 have served 
as State Governors; one became Vice 
President; and 1 is the President of 
the United States—President John F. 
Kennedy. 

The infamous 80th Congress now has 
certainly become famous through the 
progress and actions of its Members. 

I am sure the Members of the class of 
the 80th Congress and others will be 
interested in this report. 

Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have this report included in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

The report follows: 

THE RECORD OF PUBLIC SERVICE OF FRESHMAN 
MEMBERS OF THE 80TH CONGRESS 
(By Sandra D. Worthen) 

The freshman membership of the House 
of Representatives numbered 90 at the open- 
ing of the 80th Congress. During the term, 
18 more freshmen were elected to fill vacan- 
cies in the House, bringing the total to 108. 
Thirty-six of these new Members served only 
in the 80th Congress. Twelve more served 
only two terms in the House, although many 
of them completed lengthy records of public 


service in other endeavors. Twenty-one of 
those Representatives have served continu- 
ously from the 80th to the 87th Congress. A 
total of 24 Members who began their service 
in the 80th Congress were reelected to the 
87th Congress. Three have served as State 
Governors, and 10 have been elected to the 
U.S. Senate. One has served as the Vice 
President of the United States. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, John F. Kennedy, 
was a freshman Member of the 80th Con- 
gress. 

The following study is an alphabetical 
listing of the major public achievements of 
the freshman Members of the 80th Congress, 
as far as they could be determined through 
the usage of the facilities of the Library of 
Congress. The names of those Members who 
are still serving in Congress, either in the 
House or in the Senate; who have served as 
Governors, or in other high public office are 
listed by position at the conclusion of the 
report. 

PUBLIC SERVICE OF FRESHMAN MEMBERS OF THE 
80TH CONGRESS 


Watkins M. Asstt, Virginia, Democrat: 
Elected to fill a vacancy and was sworn in on 
February 26, 1948; has served continuously 
from the 80th to the 87th Congress. 

Cart ALBERT, Oklahoma, Democrat: Has 
served continuously in the House from the 
80th to the 87th Congress. 

John J. Allen, Jr., California, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th through the 85th Con- 
gresses; Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, 1958-1961. 

Claude I. Batewell, Missouri, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; elected to fill a 
vacancy in the 82d Congress. 

Parke M. Banta, Mossouri, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; General Coun- 
sel for the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1953-1961. 

Laurie C. Battle, Alabama, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th through the 83d Con- 
gresses. 

Lloyd Millard Bentsen, Jr., Texas, Demo- 
crat: Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th 
Congress on December 4, 1948; reelected to 
the 81st through the 83d Congresses. 

JOHN A, BLATNIK, Minnesota, Democrat: 
Has served continuously in the House from 
the 80th to the 87th Congress. 

J. Cates Boccs, Deleware, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th, 8lst, and 82d Con- 
gresses; Governor of Delaware, 1953-1961; 
elected to the U.S. Senate for term begin- 
ning in January 1961. 

Willis W. Bradley, California, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; died January 
1955. 

Ernest K. Bramblett, California, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th through the 83d 
Congresses. 

John C. Brophy, Wisconsin, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Raymond H. Burke, Ohio, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

OmaR BURLESON, Texas, Democrat: Has 
served continuously in the House from the 
80th to the 87th Congress. 

Clarence G. Burton, Virginia, Democrat: 
Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Congress 
on November 2, 1948, and elected on the same 
day to the 8list Congress; reelected to the 
82d Congress. 

JoHN A. Carrott, Colorado, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th and the 81st Congresses; 
Special Assistant to President Truman, 
1951-52; elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1957 for the term ending on January 3, 1963. 

E. Wallace Chadwick, Pennsylvania, Repub- 
lican: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Howard A. Coffin, Michigan, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; organized the 
Industrial Service League in Washington, 
D.C., died in February 1956. 

Norris Corton, New Hampshire, Repub- 
lican: Elected to the 80th through the 83d 
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Congresses; elected to the U.S. Senate on 
November 2, 1954, to complete the term of 
the late Charles W. Tobey, ending January 
8, 1957; reelected in 1956 for the term end- 
ing January 3, 1963. 

Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., New York, Repub- 
lican: Elected to the 8lst through the 85th 
Congresses; appointed to the New York Tem- 
porary State Commission on Governmental 


.Operations on May 7, 1959. 


William J. Crow, Pennsylvania, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th Congress; regional 
administrator, Washington, D.C., Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 1959-. 

PAUL B. Dacusz, Pennsylvania, Republican: 
Has served continuously from the 80th to the 
87th Congress. 

Glenn R. Davis, Wisconsin, Republican: 
Elected to fill a vacancy and was sworn in on 
May 5, 1947; reelected to the 8ist through 
the 84th Congresses. F 

JaMEs C. Davis, Georgia, Democrat: Has 
served continuously from the 80th to the 
87th Congress. 

William A. Dawson, Utah, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th, 83d, 84th, and 85th 
Congresses. 

Charies B. Deane, North Carolina, Demo- 
crat: Elected to the 80th through the 84th 
Congresses. . 

Edward J. Devitt, Minnes»ta, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; probate judge, 
Ramsey County, St. Paul, 1950-54; US. 
district Judge, 1954-. 

Harotp D. DoNoHUE, Massachusetts, Demo- 
crat: Has served continuously from the 80th 
to the 87th Congress. 

W. J. Bryan Dorn, South Carolina, Demo- 
crat: Elected to the 80th Congress; reelected 
to the 82d and then continuously to the 
87th Congress. 

Joz L. Evins, Tennessee, Democrat: Has 
served continuously from the 80th to the 
87th Congress. 

Charles K. Fletcher, California, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th ‘ ; 

Ellsworth B. Foote, Connecticut, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Epwarp A. GARMATZ, Maryland, Democrat: 
Elected to fill a vacancy and was sworn in 
on July 24, 1947; reelected to the 8ist and 
then continuously to the 87th Congress. 
(Continuous service.) 

Abe McGregor Goff, Idaho, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; Solicitor and 
General Counsel, U.S. Post Office Department, 
1964 to 1958; Commissioner, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 1958 —. 

Porter Harpy, Jr., Virginia, Democrat: Has 
served continuously from the 80th to the 
87th Congress. 

RatpH Harvey, Indiana, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress to fill a vacancy 
and sworn in on November 17, 1947; reelected 
to the 81st through the 85th Congresses; re- 
elected to the 87th Congress. 

Leo Isacson, New York, American Labor: 
Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Congress 
and was sworn in on March 1, 1948. 

Donald L. Jackson, California, Republican : 
Elected to the 80th through the 86th 
Congresses. 

Jacop K. Javrrs, New York, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th through the 83d Con- 
gresses; elected attorney general of New 
York in 1954 for a 4-year term; elected to 
the U.S. Senate in 1956 for the term ending 
in January 1963. 

Edward H. Jenison, Illinois, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th through 82d Congresses. 

Mitchell Jenkins, Pennsylvania, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Glen D. Johnson, Oklahoma, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Hamilton C. Jones, North Carolina, Demo- 
crat; Elected to the 80th through the 82d 
Congresses. 

Homer R. Jones, Washington, Republican! 
Elected to the 80th Congress, 
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Paut C. Jongs, Missouri, Democrat: Elected 
to. fill a vacancy in the 80th Congress on 
November 21, 1948, and at the same time 
elected to the 81st Congress; reelected to the 
82d and then continuously to the 87th Con- 
gress. (Continuous service.) 

Rosert E. Jones, Alabama, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th Congress to fill a vacancy 
and was sworn in on February 5, 1947; re- 
elected to the 8lst and then continuously to 
the 87th Congress. (Continuous service.) 

Prank M. KarsTeNn, Missouri, Democrat: 
Has served continuously from the 80th to the 
87th Congress. 

CaRROLL D. Kearns, Pennsylvania, Repub- 
lican: Has served continuously from the 80th 
to the 87th Congress. 

KENNETH B. KeaTInc, New York, Repub- 
lican: Elected to the 80th through the 85th 
Congresses; elected to the US. Senate in 
1958 for the term ending in January 1965. 

John F. Kennedy, Massachusetts, Demo- 
crat: Elected to the 80th through the 82d 
Congresses; elected to the U.S. Senate in 1952 
for the term ending in January 1959; re- 
elected to the U.S. Senate in 1958 for the 
term ending in January 1965; elected Presi- 
dent of the United States on November 8, 
1960, and was sworn into office on January 
20, 1961. 

Charles J. Kersten, Wisconsin, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; reelected to the 
82d and 83d Congresses. 

Henderson Lanham, Georgia, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th through the 85th Con- 
gresses; died November 10, 1957. 

William Lewis, Kentucky, Republican: 
Blected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Con- 
gress and was sworn in on May 3, 1948. 

Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, Pennsylvania, 
Republican: Elected to fill a vacancy in the 
80th Congress and was sworn in on November 
17, 1947; reelected to the 8ist Congress. 

John Davis Lodge, Connecticut, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th and the 81st Con- 
gresses; elected Governor of Connecticut and 
served from 1951 to 1955; Ambassador to 
Spain, 1954-61. 

Francis J. Love, West Virginia, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Wingate Lucas, Texas, Democrat: Elected 
to the 80th through the 83d Congresses. 

Georgia L. Lusk, New Mexico, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; member of the 
War Claims Commission, 1949; State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 1955-58. 

y Russell V. Mack, Washington, Republican: 
Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Con- 
gress and was sworn in on June 25, 1947; 
reelected to the 81st through the 86th Con- 
gresses; died March 28, 1960. 

George E. Mackinnon, Minnesota, Repub- 
lican: Elected to the 80th Congress; US. 
district attorney for Minnesota, 1953-58. 

W. Kingsland Macy, New York Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th and the 8ist 
Congresses. 

Franklin J. Maloney, Pennsylvania, Re- 
publican: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

WiLuiAM M. McCuLtocn, Ohio, Republican: 
Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Congress 
and was sworn in on Nov. 17, 1947; re- 
elected to the 8lst and then continuously te 
the 87th Congress. (Continuous services.) 

Robert N. McGarvey, Pennsylvania, Re- 
publican: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Gregory McMahon, New York, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Hugh A. Meade, Maryland, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; died July 8, 
1949. 

W. Howes Meade, Kentucky, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Herbert A. Meyer, Kansas, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th and the 8ist Congresses. 

Edward T. Miller, Maryland, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th through the 85th 
Congresses. 

E. (Edward) A. Mitchell, Indiana, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Toby Morris, Oklahoma, Democrat: Elect- 
ed to the 80th through the 82d Congresses} 
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reelected to the 85th and the 86th 
Congresses. 

THRUSTON BALLARD Morton, Kentucky, Re- 
publican: Elected to the 80th through the 
82d Congresses; Assistant Secretary of State, 
January 1953-March 1956; elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1956 for the term ending in 
January 1963; chairman, Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 1959 —. 

Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Pennsylvania, 
Republican: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, New York, Democrat: 
Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Congress 
and was sworn in on November 17, 1947; 
reelected to the 8lst and then continuously 
to the 87th Congress. (Continuous service.) 

Donald W. Icholson, Massachusetts, Re- 
publication: Elected to fill a vacancy in the 
80th Congress and was sworn in on Novem- 
berg 28, 1947; reelected to the 81st through 
the 85th Congresses. 

Richard M. Nixon, California, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th and 8lst Congresses; 
elected to the U.S. Senate in 1950 for the 
term beginning January 3, 1951; elected Vice 
President of the United States in November 
1952, and was reelected to that position in 
1956 for the term ending January 20, 1961. 

Robert Nodar, Jr., New York, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Thomas L. Owens, Illinois, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; died June 7, 
1948. 

Orto E. PassMAN, Louisiana, Democrat: 
Has served continuously from the 80th to 
the 87th Congress. 

James T. Patterson, Connecticut, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th through the 85th 
Congresses. 

Preston E. Peden, Oklahoma, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Dayton E. Phillips, Tennessee, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th and the 81st Congresses. 

Charles E. Potter, Michigan, Republican: 
Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Con- 
gress and was sworn in on November 17, 
1947; reelected to the 81st and the 82d Con- 
gresses; elected to the U.S. Senate on No- 
vember 4, 1952; to complete the unexpired 
term of Arthur H. Vandenberg, and for a 
full term which ended in January 1959. 

David M. Potts, New York, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Prince H. Preston, Jr., Georgia, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th through the 86th Con- 
gresses. Died February 8, 1961. 

Monroe M. Redden, North Carolina, Demo- 
crat: Elected to the 80th through the 82d 
Congresses. 

Albert L. Reeves, Jr,, Missouri, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Kenneth Mills Regan, Texas, Democrat: 
Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Con- 
gress and was sworn in on November 17, 
1947; reelected to the 81st, 82d, and 83d 
Congresses. 

R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, New York, Republi- 
can: Has served continuously from the 80th 
to the 87th Congress. 

Robert Tripp Ross, New York, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; elected to fill 
@ vacancy in the 82d Congress and was 
sworn in on February 26, 1952; Washington 
representative of the New York State Repub- 
lican Committee, 1953; deputy to Fred A. 
Seaton, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Legislative and Public Affairs, 1954; ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Legislative and Public Affairs in 1955; re- 
signed in 1957. 

Charles H. Russell, Nevada, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress; agent for the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Economic Co- 
operation, January 1949-June 1950; Governor 
of Nevada, 1951-59. 

Antoni N. Sadlak, Connecticut, Republi- 
can: Elected to the 80th through the 85th 
Congresses. 

KaTHARINE St. Georce, New York, Repub- 
lican: Has served continuously from the 80th 
to the 87th Congress. 
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John C. Sanborn, Idaho, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th and the 81st Congresses. 

George W. Sarbacher, Pennsylvania, Re- 
publican: Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Hardie Scott, Pennsylvania, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th through the 82d Con- 
gresses. 

Horace SEELY-Brown, Jr., Connecticut, 
Republican: Elected to the 80th Congress; 
reelected to the 82d, 83d, 84th, 85th, and 87th 
Congresses. 

Grorce A. SMATHERS, Florida, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th and 8ist Congresses; 
elected to the U.S. Senate in 1950 for the 
term ending in January 1957; reelected in 
18th Judicial Circuit, West Virginia, 1953 —. 

Wint Smith, Kansas, Republican: Elected 
to the 80th through the 86th Congresses. 

Melvin C. Snyder, West Virginia, Repub- 
lican: Elected to the 80th Congress; judge, 
18th Judicial Circuit, West Virginia, 1953 —. 

TuHor C. TOLLEFSON, Washington, Republi- 
can: Has served continuously from the 80th 
to the 87th Congress. 

Robert J. Twyman, Illinois, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th Congress. 

Richard B. Vail, M[linois, Republican: 
Elected to the 80th and the 82d Congresses. 

W. M. (Don) Wheeler, Georgia, Democrat: 
Elected to the 80th through the 83d Con- 
gresses. 

John A. Whitaker, Kentucky, Democrat: 
Elected to fill a vacancy in the 80th Congress 
and was sworn in on April 26, 1948; reelected 
to the 8ist and 82d Congresses; died De- 
cember 15, 1951. 

JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, Mississippi, Demo- 
crat: Has served continuously from the 80th 
to the 87th Congress. 

J. Frank Wilson, Texas, Democrat: Elected 
to the 80th through the 83d Congresses; 
Judge, Criminal District Court, Dallas, 
1957 —. 

Harold F. Youngblood, Michigan, Repub- 
lican: Elected to the 80th Congress. 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WHO HAVE SERVED 

CONTINUOUSLY: 80TH TO 87TH CONGRESS 


Watkins M. AssirTr, Virginia; Cart ALBERT, 
Oklahoma; JoHN BLATNIK, Minnesota; Omar 
BURLESON, Texas; Paut DaGuE, Pennsylvania; 
James C. Davis, Georgia; Harotp D. Dono- 
HUE, Massachusetts; Jor L. Evins, Tennessee; 
Epwarp A. GARMATZ, Maryland; Porter Har- 
py, Jr., Virginia; Paut C. Jongs, Missouri; 
Rosert E, JoNes, Alabama; Frank M. Kar- 
STEN, Missouri;; CarrRoLt D. KEARNS, Penn- 
sylvania; Wiiit1am M. McCuniocn, Ohio; 
ABRAHAM J, MULTER, New York; Orro E. Pass- 
MAN, Louisiana; R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, New 
York; KATHARINE St. Georce, New York; 
THor C. TOLLEFSEN, Washington; and JOHN 
BELL WILLIAMS, Mississippi. 

OTHER FRESHMAN MEMBERS OF THE 80TH CON- 
GRESS WHO WERE ELECTED TO THE 87TH 
CONGRESS 
W. J. Brraw Dorn, South Carolina; Horace 

SEELY-Brown, Connecticut; and RaLPH Har- 

vEY, Indiana. 

FRESHMAN MEMBERS OF THE 80TH CONGRESS 
WHO WERE LATER ELECTED TO THE U.S. SEN- 
ATE 
J. Caleb Boggs, Delaware; John A. Carroll, 

Colorado; Norris Cotton, New Hampshire; 

Jacob K. Javits, New York; Kenneth B. Keat- 

ing, New York; John F. Kennedy, Massachu- 

setts; Thruston B. Morton, Kentucky; Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, California; Charles E, Potter, 

Michigan; and George A. Smathers of Flor- 

ida. 

FRESHMAN MEMBERS OF THE 80TH CONGRESS 
WHO LATER SERVED AS STATE GOVERNORS 


J. Caleb Boggs, Delaware; John Davis 
Lodge, Connecticut; and Charles H. Russell, 
Nevada. 

VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

LYNDON B. JOHNso?. 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

John F., Kennedy. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Air Force Association is composed of 
members who have contributed greatly 
to the strong military posture which this 
Nation has achieved. At its 15th anni- 
versary banquet on Friday, February 3, 
in Washington, D.C., I had the privilege 
of hearing a review of the association’s 
splendid service to the country since its 
founding on February 4, 1946. An article 
in the current issue of the Air Force and 
Space Digest, entitled, “For National 
Security and World Peace,” provides an 
excellent history and résumé of the ac- 
complishments of this fine organization 
and is very informative reading for all 
who are interested in the defense and 
security of this country. 

Mr. President, I am informed by the 
Public Printer that the printing of the 
article in the Recorp will require 2% 
pages at a cost of $216. Notwithstand- 
ing that, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For NATIONAL SECURITY AND WoRLD PEACE 
(By Frederick M. Philips) 

Fifteen years ago this month, at the dawn 
of a new era of human history, the Air 
Force Association came into being. 

Charter Day was February 4, 1946, less 
than 6 months after World War II. The 
new organization had nine members who 
shared common memories of history’s first 
great air war. 

Today, after a decade and a half of cold 
war, limited war, and space race, AFA num- 
bers more than 55,000 members throughout 
the Nation. It is the best known and most 
influential organization of its kind in the 
world, with a long list of accomplishments 
to its credit. 

This is a 15-year report on those accom- 
plishments, on where AFA has been, and 
where it is today. With this report, Air 
Force/Space Digest proudly commemorates 
AFA’s 15th anniversary. 

At the outset, AFA set itself a triple 
objective: 

To assist in obtaining and maintaining 
adequate airpower for national security and 
world peace. 

To keep the AFA members and the public 
abreast of developments in the field of avi- 
ation. 

To preserve and foster the spirit of fel- 
lowship among former and present person- 
nel of the U.S. Air Force. 

Energetic efforts to translate these objec- 
tives into action began almost at once. The 
newborn association played an active role in 
campaigning for creation of an independent 
U.S. Air Force. It led in a nationwide drive 
for a strong USAF in the defense-economy 
days before the Korean war. Then, during 
the war, AFA was among the first to call 
public attention to brutal Communist treat- 
ment of prisoners of war and methods of 
brainwashing that resulted in false confes- 
sions of U.S. germ warfare. 
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After Korea, which had provided fresh 
proof that the road to war is paved with un- 
preparedness, AFA stepped up campaigning 
once again for strength and progress in aero- 
space development, at the same time run- 
ning a series of major conferences dealing 
with problems of the new jet and space 
ages. In 1957, AFA officially sponsored a 
yearlong series of observances marking the 
50th anniversary of U.S. military aviation. 
Two years later, in 1959, came the first 
World Congress of Flight at Las Vegas, Nev., 
a@ unique and successful attempt to bring 
together in one place and at one time the 
hardware of military and civil aerospace 
activity and the leaders of world aviation. 

Through it all, AFA has time and again 
laid this principle on the line: Only through 
total unification of the Armed Forces can 
the United States attain her full armed po- 
tential. AFA has continually supported leg- 
islation to this end. The trend toward uni- 
fication has been unmistakable in the past 
several years. 

This, then, is a quick runthrough of the 
works by which AFA has been known through 
the past 15 years. But it touches only the 
highlights of the Air Force Association story, 
which actually began in France in 1945. 

Let us take a closer look, year by year. 

In April of 1945, Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold, 
World War II commander in chief of the 
Army Air Force, was on an inspection tour 
of installations on the European Continent. 
With him was Maj. Gen. Fred Anderson, then 
up for reassignment to Washington as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel. General Arnold 
talked of his hope for an independent civil- 
ian organization to carry on the airpower 
crusade after hostilities were over. He sug- 
gested that General Anderson, after he re- 
turned to the States, try to find a man of 
stature, a veteran of the World War II Air 
Force, to lead the group. 

General Anderson found the man he 
wanted in Maj. Gen. Edward P. Curtis, who 
had served as Chief of Staff of our Strategic 
Air Forces in the ETO and was then awaiting 
his discharge from active duty. Ted Curtis 
was also an air veteran of World War I. He 
shot down six enemy planes in that one. 
(This same Ted Curtis, it might be noted, 
now an Eastman Kodak executive, served 
years later as President Eisenhower’s Special 
Assistant for Aviation Facilities Planning and 
then as General Chairman of the First World 
Congress of Flight.) In 1945, as he was being 
mustered out of the service, Ted Curtis re- 
ceived a letter from Hap Arnold requesting 
him to take on the Air Force Association 
task. Curtis accepted, and the idea was in 
motion. 

On October 12 of 1945, 12 men met in New 
York to do something about setting up the 
Air Force Association. They came in re- 
sponse to a letter from Ted Curtis, which 
read in part: 

“The present thinking is that this should 
not be a veterans’ organization in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. * * * It is to be 
strictly an air organization designed to per- 
petuate the fellowship of former members 
of the Air Force and to provide a national 
organization which will help to educate its 
own members and the public at large in the 
proper development of airpower.” 

The dozen men present were Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, later the first Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force; Julian B. Rosenthal; Rufus Rand; 
Willis Fitch; Everett Cook; J. H. “Jock” Whit- 
ney, Ambassador to Britain under President 
Eisenhower; C. V. “Sonny” Whitney; John 
S. Allard; Sol Rosenblatt; Col. (now Maj 
Gen.) Robert E. L. Eaton; the late W. Deer- 
ing Howe; and Mr. Curtis. 

Four months later on February 4, 1946, 
AFA was incorporated in the District of Co- 
lumbia as an independent, nonprofit organ- 
ization. From the outset, civilian control 
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was paramount, fulfilling General “Hap” 
Arnold’s desires. Only civilian members 
have the right to vote and hold office in 
APA. 

The nine initial members (no first member 
shows up in the records) were Curtis, Rosen- 
thal, Howe, Rosenblatt, and Allard of tke 
original group, and Jimmy Doolittle, Jimmy 
Stewart, Lowell Weicker, and Grenville Car- 
roll, by acclamation. Jimmy Doolittle was 
chosen president of AFA until an election 
could be held at a national convention. First 
headquarters were established in a small 
basement office on K Street in northwest 
Washington, D.C. 

Then things began to happen fast. An 
AFA group headed by General Doolittle paid 
a call-on President Truman at the White 
House, where it received encouraging words. 
AFA’s first squadron was formed in Balti- 
more, the first State wing in Ohio. Air 
Force magazine, which had been the official 
service journal of the Air Force during the 
war, joined AFA in 1946 and has continued 
to be the major operation of the association. 

During the first year and a half, in the 
drive for an autonomous U.S. Air Force, many 
thousand Army Air Force veterans organ- 
ized under the AFA banner. And Jimmy 
Doolittle was able to tell the first national 
convention at Columbus, Ohio, in 1947: 

“No organization did more than the Alr 
Force Association to achieve a coequal and 
autonomous Air Force.” 

The major address at this gathering in 
Columbus was delivered by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, then Army Chief of Staff. He 
said: 

“The creation of the U.S. Air Force as an 
independent entity recognizes the special 
capabilities of airpower; the creation of the 
Air Force Association recognizes aviation 
problems that require specialized, and organ- 
ized, civilian assistance toward their solution. 
In this group we have a wealth of military 
and civilian talent that will devote itself to 
our defense needs, even as it keeps always 
in view the potential usefulness of the air- 
plane in bringing the world closer together in 
purpose as well as in time.” 

The fight then shifted to a new front. 
Under its second president, Tom Lanphier, 
the association took the lead in a campaign 
for a 70-group Air Force. At rallies across 
the country it called attention to the Na- 
tion’s military weakness. From one meet- 
ing in Westchester County, N.Y., a tele- 
gram with hundreds of signatures went to 
the White House urging a larger Air Force. 

AFA came into national prominence in 
1948, with its second national convention, 
This featured a mammoth stage show in 
Madison Square Garden, N.Y. Partici- 
pants—headed by Jimmy Stewart and Bobe 
Hope—included scores of public personali- 
ties from Bernard Baruch to Gypsy Rose Lee 
(whose act caused a temporary blackout in 
a 4-hour TV presentation of the event). 
Garden president John Reid Kilpatrick 
called it “the greatest show ever put on” 
at the famed arena. The outcome so far as 
AFA was concerned was that people all over 
the United States learned of AFA and its 
airpower crusade. 

Also at the New. York convention, which 
chose C, R. Smith of American Airlines as its 
third president, AFA decided to broaden its 
membership base, admitting as associate 
members men and women who believed in 
the objectives of AFA regardless of previous 
military service. 

To dramatize the potentialities of the air 
age, former president Lanphier in 1949 made 
a@ well publicized round-the-world flight by 
scheduled airlines. He completed the global 
trip in less than 120 hours to set a sched- 
uled airline record for globe circling. A 
large envelope, postmarked by nations 
around the world during the trip, later was 
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presented to the National Air Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, D.C. 

‘A put on a spectacular air show at Chi- 
cago in 1949 in conjunction with that year’s 
national convention. Miiltary planes of 
many types crammed the Windy City’s 
O'Hare Airport. On hand with her crew 
was the B—50 Lucky Lady II not long after 
its completion of the first nonstop trip 
around the world. A C—54 also arrived di- 
rect from USAF airlift duty in Soviet-block- 
aded Berlin. 

In Washington, AFA pursued its objective 
to upgrade the prestige and career status of 
the military profession. In 1949 president 
Smith sent a lecter to every Member of Con- 
gress calling for higher pay for all men in 
uniform—the start of a continuing AFA 
campaign in behalf of our military man- 
power. 

The the Air Force Association was threat- 
ened by a manpower problem of its own. 

It came with new war—a war that caught 
America fully as unprepared as AFA had 
long predicted. When the Nation responded 
to Red aggression in Korea thousands of Air 
Force veterans—many of them AFA mem- 
bers—were recalled to active duty. Some of 
AFA units were decimated. In San Fran- 
cisco, for example, 85 percent of the AFA’s 
chapter members were called back. The 
pinch was on. 

Meanwhile, AFA jumped into the tactical 
controversy—still not resolved in 1960—over 
air support for ground troops with a special 
magazine issue on the subject. AFA Presi- 
dent Harold Stuart, later Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, toured Korea for on-the- 
spot reports to members. Then AFA helped 
introduce the Nation to a new breed of fight- 
ing man,.the jet combat pilot. The associa- 
tion held rousing homecoming celebrations 
for men who held the air fort over the Yalu. 
The welcoming party for one of the return- 
ing jet aces was a nostalgic reminder of 
earlier days. Col. Francis “Gabby” Gabreski, 
America’s top-living ace of all wars, was one 
of the early leaders of the Air Force Associa- 
tion and its first wing commander in Cali- 
fornia. Another ranking World War II ace, 
Bob Johnson, served as AFA president for 
two terms in 1950 and 1951. 

The wartime pinch in national air strength 
was emphasized in 1950 when an air show 
at AFA’s national convention in Boston had 
to be held with only one US. fhilitary plane 
in the air—that a Marine Corps helicopter. 
Royal Canadian Air Force jets were the main 
participants. 

So far the Air Force Association had been 
preoccupied with the need for greater accept- 
ance of the airpower concept, and had car- 
ried out the campaign in a fraternal atmos- 
phere. Evidence of far broader objectives 
came to light in 1950 when AFA initiated 
the Armed Forces Day dinner in Washing- 
ton, a tribute to all members of the Defense 
Establishment held annually since that 
time—under cosponsorship of the Navy 
League, Military Order of the World Wars, 
and AFA. AFA also brought together a 
number of Air ROTC groups in one national 
honor fraternity, the Arnold Air Society, 
established cadet membership in the associa- 
tion, and launched its now broad educational 
program. 

The Air Force Association further broad- 
ened its approach the following year, 1951, 
with the initiation of the industrial associate 
program, knitting two major elements in the 
eirpower team closer than ever. Since then 
industry has played a major role in some of 
AFPA’s most important programs. These be- 


gan with the symposium on industrial pre-’ 


paredness at the Detroit convention in 1952. 
They have continued in conferences, semi- 
nars, and briefings, at each convention and 
between annual meetings at points across 
the country. These gatherings have dealt 
with such matters as jet noise, airport ex- 
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pansion, air logistics, manpower, materiel, 
research and development, and the space 
challenge. 

A spectacular pageant in the Hollywood 
Bowl, in which Jimmy Stewart, Bob Hope, 
and many others took part, celebrated the 
5th anniversary in 1951. The pageant cov- 
ered the history of flight from Kitty Hawk to 
the present. 

All the while, as the bloody battle of Korea 
continued, AFA campaigned under the lead- 
ership of 1952 president Art Kelly to clarify 
in the public mind the true nature of: the 
Communist threat (those were the days of 
agrarian reformers in China and confusion 
over Russia’s part in the Korean war). 

In 1953, the 50th anniversary year of pow- 
ered flight, AFA stepped in to assist the 
struggling Kill Devil Hills Society in ade- 
quate observance of the first flight of the 
Wright brothers off Kill Devil Hill near Kitty 
Hawk on December 17, 1903. (This project, 
which started with little more than the 
monument on the sand dunes at the site, 
climaxed in 1960 with dedication of a tourist 
center there under auspices of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Park Service, with AFA participating in 
the dedication.) In 1958, as well, AFA 
entered into closer relationships with Air 
National Guard and Air Force Reserve groups, 
relationships which have grown increasingly 
closer through the years. 

During 1954, with retired Gen. George C. 
Kenney at the AFA helm, the association 
mounted a determined campaign to seek 
public understanding of the problems facing 
prisoners of war in Korea who confessed that 
they took part in U.S. germ warfare against 
Communist forces there. Without condon- 
ing such confessions, the association argued 
that these prisoners were victims of brain- 
washing and other inhuman treatment that 
added a new dimension to the prisoner-of- 
war problem—and indeed to war itself. 
(Later on, a special Air Force Board con- 
vened to study the matter came to substan- 
tially the same conclusions as these earlier 
AFA pronouncements.) 

When the Communists persisted in making 
major propaganda tools of small groups of 
Air Force prisoners of war, AFA President 
John R. Alison in 1955 petitioned Congress, 
the White House, and the United Nations to 
take action. AFA takes humble pride in the 
belief that its actions in those grave hours 
increased public understanding of the pris- 
oner-of-war challenge in Korea and helped 
counteract that Communist offensive. Sig- 
nificantly, AFA’s presidents in those critical 
years—Kenney and Alison—were veterans of 
war in the Far East and ardent students of 
Communist tactics (General Kenney was 
America’s top air commander in the Pacific, 
Reserve Maj. Gen. John Alison was a leader 
of the Air Commandos in Burma during 
World War II). 

With the Korean war past, once again the 
accent turned to campaigning for America to 
keep her aerospace guard up. While Air 
Force global deterrent strength was generally 
responsible (though not generally under- 
stood) for preventing limited war in Korea 
from expanding into big war, the problem at 
the conclusion of the Korean conflict was 
to maintain this deterrent superiority in the 
face of Russia’s crash program to develop its 
own global striking power. In the long run, 
the airpower education challenge was as 
great as ever. To meet the challenge, Gill 
Robb Wilson, AFA’s 1956 president and a 
noted speaker, took the platform over a route 
that extended more than 60,000 miles. He 
traveled, incidentally, on his own time and 
money. All of AFA’s elected officials serve 
voluntarily, without compensation. 

From the New Orleans national convention 
in 1956, which commemorated the 10 year 
anniversary of AFA, went out the message: 
“The airpower educational job must be done 
if mankind is to survive our age, and we, the 
AFA, must be in the lead.” 
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AFA pulled out the stops in 1957 as official 
sponsor of the 50th anniversary of America’s 
military airpower. John P. Henebry, of Chi- 
cago, one of the Air Force’s most decorated 
World War II combat commanders, and a 
Korean war leader, was Association president 
that year. Five decades earlier, on August 
1, 1907, the Army Signal Corps had raised the 
curtain with establishment of an Aeronau- 
tical Division. AFA’s golden anniversary pro- 
gram ran the gamut of events throughout 
the year. 

_ Air shows and banquets were held in 
major cities. Air Force Magazine devoted its 
August 1957 issue to a history of the Air 
Force, the first complete one-volume history 
of its kind ever presented. It was later com- 
mercially published as a hard-cover book. 
An Air Force golden anniversary postage 
stamp was issued during AFA’s 1957 national 
convention, and achieved the largest first-day 
sale in the history of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. AFA conceived, wrote, and produced 
a documentary motion picture, “Air Force 
Scrapbook,” which received high praise across 
the country. 

Russia marked the year 1957 in her own 
way. On October 4, she put into orbit his- 
tory’s first artificial satelilte, sputnik. The 
Nation and the Western World were mo- 
mentarily stunned. AFA President Peter 
Schenk laid the matter at the doorstep of the 
administration in an editorial entitled. “The 
Sputnik Pearl Harbor,” in the November issue 
of Air Force. He asked: 

“Does the President really believe the Na 
tion has a dynamic research and develop- 
ment program equal to the threat, when in 
fact the program has never in recent years 
been more sluggish or at a lower ebb? Does 
he, in fact, see the greatest national problem 
as one of survival in an age of technological 
competition? In short, when will the Presi- 
dent lead the way so we can again become a 
nation of explorers and pioneers?” 

To the Air Force Association the Russian 
feat helped prove what the organization had 
long claimed—that Russia had advanced 
technologically far beyond official estimates 
in this country—although the real threat 
exposed by sputnik I was swallowed up in 
Russian propaganda, in the IGY activity, and 
our own Official but naive space-for-peaceful 
purposes philosophy. The impact of long- 
range ballistic missiles on national security 
was still not generally understood, and the 
obviously vital military mission in space was 
unpopular and officially unrecognized. 

In March 1958, Air Force magazine took 
up the educational challenge with a pioneer- 
ing special issue, “The Space Weapons Hand- 
book.” It was devoted entirely to the bal- 
listic missile program as a foundation for 
space flight, the space mission of the Air 
Force, and physiological problems involved 
in getting man into space. This issue was 
later commercially published as a hard- 
cover book. In November that year AFA 
introduced Space Digest, in effect a maga- 
zine within Air Force magazine, devoted to 
presenting the best available material from 
all sources, plus original articles covering 
the broad subject of space technology and 
its impact on modern society. (The first 
hard-cover book of these articles, taken en- 
tirely from Space Digest, will be published 
later this year.) 

Meanwhile, the move into space had spread 
confusion. The true nature of aerospace 
power—civilian and military—needed point- 
ing up. With this in mind, AFA undertook 
the first international event of its kind to 
be held in the United States, a mammoth 
program integrating the full spectrum of 
flight—aircraft, missiles, and spacecraft. 

This was the first World Congress of Flight 
held at Las Vegas in April 1959. It was a 
weeklong air show-exposition-conference run 
with the cooperation of most of the aero- 
space family, private and public, in this 
country, and abroad (51 nations were repre- 
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sented). Diplomats, industry executives, 
military leaders, and top officials of 55 aero- 
space organizations participated against a 
backdrop of missiles, spaceship models, jet 
warplanes, giant new transports, and the 
largest array of aerospace equipment and 
aerospace compents ever assembled. 

Life magazine, which devoted five pages 
to the event, called it the “world’s greatest 
air-space show.” The program reached an 
estimated 20 million people in an hourlong 
live telecast over the entire National Broad- 
casting Co. network. 

The second World Congress will be held 
in Las Vegas, September 13-19, 1962. 

In the almost 2 yeais since the first World 
Congress, the Association under the presi- 
dencies of Peter J. Schenk and Howard T. 
Markey has held its two largest and most 
successful national conventions, Each was 
built around a report-to-the-nation by the 
top commanders of the U.S. Air Force. The 
Titan ICBM was first shown publicly at the 
1959 Convention at Miami Beach, Fla. 
Minuteman, the mobile solid-propellant, 
second-generation ICBM, was unveiled at 
San Francisco in 1960. 

While continuing the fight for adequate 
aerospace power against the mounting Rus- 
sian challenge, AFA has developed an aero- 
space education program through its affili- 
ated Space Education Foundation. This is 
centered in the Aerospace Education Coun- 
ceil, composed of leading educators. The 
council is sponsoring space-age briefings for 
educators in seven major cities during the 
first few months of 1961. 

AFA today is an organization of many parts 
and groups—active-duty personnel; Air Re- 
servists and Air Guardsmen; Air Force 
Academy and AFROTC Cadets; Civil Air 
Patrol leaders and Cadets; civil and govern- 
ment leaders; educators and community 
leaders; engineers, scientists, and industrial- 
ists. Just as richly varied are the organiza- 
tion’s activities: publishing (Air Force/Space 
Digest, several aerospace books in print or in 
progress, the AeroSpace Book Club); meet- 
ings, symposia, conferences, Conventions, 
Aerospace Panoramas, World Congresses of 
Flight, industrial briefings; the Industrial 
Associate Program; insurance programs 
(Flight Pay, Group Life, Travel Accident); 
airpower councils in local communities; na- 
tional and local aerospace education pro- 
grams; awards programs to honor accomp- 
lishments in many fields of aerospace 
development, 

Most basic, now as at its inception, AFA 
remains primarily an organization of dedi- 
cated volunteers in individual wings, squad- 
rons, and flights, throughout the United 
States. They conduct active programs of 
aerospace activities year in and year out at 
the community level, paralleling the activ- 
ities of the Association at the national level. 

In line with this picture of diversity, the 
specific issues to which AFA has addressed 
itself and directs itself at present are legion, 
A compilation of them would fill volumes. 

Overall, pulling together the many threads 
of persons and groups, activities and issues 
that have come to characterize AFA, there is 
an essential unity built on devotion to the 
objectives of the world’s greatest aerospace 
organization. This dedication is perhaps 
best expressed in these words from the pre- 
amble to the association’s national consti- 
tution: 

“We band ourselves together * * * for 
the defense and protection of our national 
heritage as freemen.” 

As AFA completed its first 15 years, it had 
moved into an era of defense and protection 
as far more than a function of aerospace 
power. The free world was locked in a grim 
across-the-board struggle for survival with 
international communism, AFA called at- 
tention to the nature of the times and of the 
challenge in its 1960 statement of policy: 
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“Historically, the United States has risen 
to its full stature only in times of grave 
emergency. 

“Such an emergency exists today. 

“We are at war—a war on many fronts. 

“On the economic front the war is just 
beginning. 

“On the military front we are still 
sparring. 

“On the ideological and technological 
fronts we are in all-out conflict. 

“It still remains for the Nation to recog- 
nize these facts and rise to meet the chal- 
lenge to its freedoms.” 

In the military area, AFA declared, “The 
military mission in space must be recognized, 
identified, and exploited with overriding pri- 
orities and singleness of direction and pur- 
pose. Our deterrent power in the future 
lies in military space systems. * * * Bold 


exploitation of the space medium for avow-. 


edly military purposes can paradoxically be 
the shortest road to controlled peace.” 

So far as AFA’s mission is concerned, cur- 
rent president Thomas F. Stack summed it 
up at the 1960.national convention in San 
Francisco, Calif.: 

“The job has just started.” 





Storm Rages in United States and Britain 
on Health Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to give my colleagues the opportu- 
nity of seeing two excellent editorials 
from the Macy-Westchester newspaper 
chain’s Herald-Statesman of Yonkers, of 
February 10 and 11 concerning President 
Kennedy’s health program for the aged. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald-Statesman, 
Feb. 10, 1961] 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


How do we take care of the old folks strick- 
en by the infirmities of age? 

President Kennedy yesterday told Con- 
gress that it is the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to accept the burden of preventing 
the harsh consequences and sometimes 
crushing cost of good health for 14.2 million 
of those 65 and over through the social se- 
curity system. 

His health insurance program would be 
supported by an increase of one-quarter of 1 
percent in contributions from employers and 
employees in their social security payments 
and an increase from $4,800 to $5,000 in the 
maximum earning base upon which these 
contributions are levied. 

He confidently predicted that this would 
amply cover all the costs of the insurance 
benefits, would be self-supporting and would 
not place any burden on the general reve- 
nues. 

Mr. Kennedy did not indicate how the 18 
million persons over 65 not covered by social 
security would be succored nor did he take 
official cognizance of the difficulties which 
Great Britain even today is having in seeking 
to handle the costs of its socialized medicine 
program. 

Congress, it is apparent, will move slowly 
and cautiously on this proposal. 

On the books now is a law signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1960 expanding Federal 
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grants to States for aid to the elderly ill. 
What will become of this? 

Recalled is the opposition expressed in bit- 
ter debates during the abortive preelection 
special session of Congress last year on Fed- 
eral medical care. 

No one wants to ignore the aged infirm. 
No one wants them to be impoverished be- 
cause of the expense of medical treatment. 
No one would turn his back on their pain. 

Neither, however, should anyone seek to 
put the Nation in a position of possibly bank-~ 
rupting the social security system or of mak- 


ing its support a confiscatory load on the 


payroll dollar. 

Expansion of paternalism for the Federal 
solution of our problems goes on apace. The 
same wage earner who pays Federal and State 
income tax, municipal and school taxes, spe- 
cial district, sales, excise, and motor vehicle 
taxes, also pays for social security benefits. 
His employer, in addition to the individual 
levies, also has to carry the myriad taxes re- 
quired to keep in business. 

A great consideration of aid—in addition 
to those ineligible for the social security 
benefits—must be those who ultimately must 
foot the bill. 

If we continue much further on down the 
road to a welfare state, the Government is 
sure to find the able contributors for aid 
disapeparing while the recipients multiply by 
the millions. 

[From the Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald-States- 
man, Feb. 11, 1961] 


NEVER Forcet It Witt Cost BILLIONs To 
LaDLE Out Soctat Securiry “Girts” 


Anyone who dares question any aspect of 
President Kennedy’s multibillion-dollar plan 
to provide medical care for the aged is certain 
to find himself ridiculed and probably vili- 
fied as the debate on this issue in the Con- 
gress and the country itself proceeds. 

The attacks will come not only from of- 
ficial supporters of the administration pro- 
posal but from all sorts of starry-eyed 
“liberals” whose liberalism seems never to 
concede the slightest degree of honesty or 
decency to those who disagree with them. 

In other words, the smear technique, which 
New Deal zealots found so effective in jam- 
ming their schemes through Congress a gen- 
eration ago, is being revived. 

Already it has been used against the 
American Medical Association by profes- 
sional labor boss Walter P. Reuther, who 
would have all Americans believe that, be- 
cause the physicians’ organization and its 
spokesmen have refused to swallow whole- 
hog the President’s plan, they are a lot of 
heartless, selfish, reactionary wretches. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the AMA 
spokesmen, Republicans in Congress, and 
even Democratic lawmakers who are disposed 
to think for themselves, will refuse to be in- 
timidated and will continue to ask valid and 
searching questions. 

For the fact is, there are many things 
about the President’s plan which remain to 
be explained—and, if they can be, sustained. 

For example, the plan would make mil- 
lions of elderly people eligible for free hos- 
pitalization yet it would make no provision 
for constructing hospitals or nursing homes 
to accommodate them. Such a building 
program in itself might cost billions of 
dollars. 

Nor is it wrong to refer to such hos- 
pitalization, as it could be obtained by some 
11 millions of people, as free, despite admin- 
istration use of the term insurance. The 
fact is those people will be able to claim free 
care because, since they no longer are paying 
for social security, they will not have paid 
@ penny toward their medical care benefits. 

Beyond that, there is the question of 
whether millions capable of paying their 
own bills should be folded into a tax-sup- 
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ported system of medical care which they 
do not need and which many of them may 
not want. 

And, most important of all, there is the 
very large question of whether or not the 
national economy could, on a long-range 
basis, support such a bold venture, which, 
if it were not soundly established, could be- 
come merely a magnificent gesture—in 
bankruptcy. 

The Reuthers and others will, of course, 
sneer at and scornfully brush aside the ques- 
tion of money. Their theory is that any- 
thing the people want, the Government can 
and should pay for. But the hard truth is 
that anything Government gives to the peo- 
ple, the people themselves must pay for 
out of their wages and salaries. 

How many working people, we wonder, 
have taken or will take the trouble to figure 
out that the total contribution to the social 
security fund from each salary of $5,000 will 
be almost $500, or just short of 10 percent, 
beginning in 1963, if the President’s medical 
care program is added to other social security 
benefits? 

This, mind you, will be on top of Federal 
income taxes, State income taxes, municipal 
taxes, school taxes, excise taxes, and assorted 
other inescapable levies against the indi- 
vidual worker’s income. 

The thing for the average person to re- 
member as this debate proceeds is that the 
loudest talking may be done by those who 
don’t have to live on $5,000 a year but most 
of the paying will have to be done by those 
who earn only $5,000 or less. , 

Like Santa Claus, the social security sys- 
tem can only carry a gift in one hand if it 
carries a bill in the other. 

These Herald-Statesman editorials 
raise very pertinent questions. 

Mr. Speaker, in England under the 
Socialist government they introduced 
such a scheme. Therefore, it might be 
pertinent to examine carefully the report 
of last Saturday by the parliamentar7 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor on the latest debates about com- 
pulsory health plans in Britain after op- 
eration for over a decade. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Saturday, Feb. 11, 1961] 
BriTisH STORM RaGES ON HEALTH PLAN COSTS 
(By Peter Lyne) 

Lonpon.—The House of Commons is expe- 
riencing the biggest flareup of political feel- 
ing since the Suez crisis of 4 years ago. 

Cause of the Westminster eruption is the 
Government’s decision to increase the charges 
for the national health service. This action 
is denounced by the Labor opposition as un- 
dermining the health service and penalizing 
the needy. 

The Government’s reply is that the treas- 
_ury cannot afford the steeply rising cost of 

" the health service and therefore must collect 
increased contributions from workers and 
employers and from patients receiving medi- 
cal treatment. 

The Government also asserts there is 
wastage in the health service. 

It is emphasizing the principle that in the 
modern society. where poverty has been so 
largely banished it should only be necessary 
to provide nonpayment or near-nonpayment 
assistance to those who really are needy. 

To steer through this modification in the 
welfare state, Mr. Macmillan has chosen a 
man held by many to be one of the toughest, 
most honest, and forthright of Conservative 
politicians—Enoch Powell. 

e * - . ° 


It was thought to be a shrewd move of 
Mr. Macmillan to bring back Mr. Powell for a 
task which was recognized to be full of 
political dynamite. 
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Mr. Powell recognized that the Labor op- 
position would like to subsidize everything. 
But he said that was not the keynote of the 
society of the 1960's. 

That the issue is indeed dynamite was 
soon proved. The Labor opposition moved a 
motion of censure, and in the closing stages 
of a debate on the motion the Commons fell 
into uproar and disorder. 

© o _¢ . . 

This health service question has aroused 
intense emotion in Parliament and Britons 
are reading with interest that President Ken- 
nedy’s proposals on medical care for the aged 
likewise are expected to raise political tem- 
peratures in Washington and throughout the 
United States. 





Is There a Peiping-Moscow Rift? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an arti- 
cle entitled “Is There a Peiping-Moscow 
Rift?”’ by Prof. Louis F. Budenz, of Ford- 
ham University. The piece was brought 
to my attention by the Reverend Joseph 
F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., associate editor 
of World Affairs. The subject is one 
that bears upon the vital interests of our 
beloved country. The article follows: 

Is THERE A PEIPING-Moscow RIFT? 
“(By Louis Francis Budenz) 


On national election day, when the Ameri- 
can voters went to the polls, a shadow was 
cast across their path by a picture from Mos- 
cow. This photograph, displayed promi- 
nently in many leading morning newspapers, 
represented Dictator Khrushchev and Chief 
of State Liu Shao-chi, of Red China, stand- 
ing together atop the red granite tomb of 
Lenin and Stalin. These Red chieftains 
were there receiving the salutes of the march- 
ing masses in Red Square. 

That picture in itself, had it been prop- 
erly interpreted, would have served as a cau- 
tion to us against putting any trust in the 
rumors and reports that filled America dur- 
ing the past several months. These reports 
were to the effect that there was a split be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Red China. Such 
a tall tale greeted our eyes in almost every 
major American newspaper. If true, these 
stories were bound to create a lethargy 
among all Americans in opposing a great 
drive for recognition of Red China and its 
entry into the United Nations, which is now 
one of the chief items on Moscow’s interna- 
tional agenda. 

Some commentators went even so far as 
to declare that Tao Tse-tung had called 
Khrushchev “a bad Communist.” What Mao 
Tse-tung had actually declared to the com- 
rades of the world over and over again by 
means of his official organ, Honggqi (Red 
Flag), can be quoted as follows: 

“Marching in the forefront of all the So- 
cialist countries and of the whole Socialist 
camp is the great Soviet Union, the first 
Socialist state created by the Soviet workers 
and peasants, led by Lenin and the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Lenin’s 
ideals have been realized in the Soviet Union; 
socialism has long since been built, and now, 
under the leadership of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
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Union and the Soviet Government, headed 
by Comrade Khrushchev, a great period of 
the extensive building of communism is 
already beginning. The valiant and enor- 
mously talented Soviet workers, peasants, 
and intellectuals have brought about a great, 
new labor upsurge in their struggle for the 
grand goal of building communism. 

“We, the Chinese Communists and the 
Chinese people, cheer every new achieve- 
ment of the Soviet Union, the native land 
of Leninism.” This statement, which is 
clear enough, appeared in the Red Flag for 
April 16, 1960. It was considered of such 
importance that it has been reprinted in 
the booklet “Long Live Leninism,” distrib- 
uted by the Chinese Communist Party in 
many languages among the comrades of 
many countries. The third English edition 
is now being disseminated by the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, pledging 
the Reds of the world to solidarity and to 
the attainment of communism. 

And it was this common effort of all 
Communists in striving for the grand goal 
of building communism, or the coming 
earthly paradise, which prompted Soong 
Ching Ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen) to ex- 
plain the impossibility of such a break. 
This she did in the October 1959, issue of 
China Reconstructs. In its pages she 
wrote: 

“Since 1917, the Chinese people [that 
is, the rulers of Red China] have been for- 
tunate in the revolutionary comradeship of 
the Soviet people, of their great Communist 
Party and Government.” She went on to 
declare the union between Soviet Russia 
and Red China to be eternal and indestruct- 
ible. And the basis for her assertion was 
precisely because of the nature of commu- 
nism, because Moscow and Peiping are linked 
by a relationship based on Marxist Leninist 
precepts. 

What, after all, are Marxist-Leninist pre- 
cepts? They are founded on the world out- 
look of dialectical materialism. Such is 
nothing other than the determination to 
prove that God does not exist and to do 
so by setting up communism or the earthly 
paradise without God. It is to the 
attempted realization of this fanatical com- 
mitment that binds all Communists to- 
gether in the determination to conquer the 
world. For, according to all their great 
teachers, this communism cannot be 
ushered in fully until the world Soviet 
dictatorship has been established and then 
voluntarily withers away. 

When, therefore, so much credulity was 
displayed by our media of information about 
this alleged serious split, it clearly arose 
from an obvious reason. That had been 
pointed out long ago by Pius XI as the first 
cause for the sweeping advance of Com- 
munist ideas, namely, that too few grasp 
the nature of communism. 

Had that been more thoroughly under- 
stood, there would not have been the ten- 
dency to represent Peiping as being for in- 
evitable war, while Khrushchev took on the 
role of a champion of peace bent upon peace- 
ful coexistence at all costs. Such an inter- 
pretation ran counter to the burden of the 
articles in the Peiping Review, giving the 
official view of Red China, and the World 
Marxist Review, and other organs reflecting 
Moscow’s attitude. If anything, these ar- 
ticles from time to time stressed different 
sides of the same shield of Moscow-Mao 
policy. At one moment, the emphasis was 
for the comrades to go out and deceive non- 
Communists into believing that the Soviet 
powers actually stood for peaceful coexistence 
and therefore we could safely take Red China 
into the United Nations. The other presen- 
tation was to the effect that the comrades 
themselves must not be deceived by. this 
talk, but must be prepared at all times for 
possible war. 
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It was as a consequence of misreading this 
Aesopian language that there appeared in 
a number of our newspapers solemn edito- 
rials indicating that we might help Khru- 
shchev in his peaceful design if we would 
give him a hand by being a little nicer to 
Red China. There were other comments 
which tended to raise our hopes that if we 
traded with Red China or recognized it, we 
might be able to widen the rift between the 
Soviet powers, forgetting that they were by 
their very philosophy inherently hostile to 
us. They are, from their very dedication to 
Communist views, bent upon achieving what 
Soong Ching Ling quaintly terms “the de- 
mise of U.S. imperialism.” 

As to Liu Shao-chi himself, it must be 
noted that in his famous article on “The Vic- 
tory of Marxism-Leninism in China,” appear- 
ing last October in both the World Marxist 
Review and in the Peiping Review, this lead- 
ing Communist theoretician linked the Rus- 
sian October revolution and the Chinese 
revolution as the advance guards in the 
coming victory of Marxism-Leninism 
throughout the world. 

Moreover, as recently as last June 27, the 
Bucharest Declaration of the 12 ruling Com- 
munist Parties should have labeled any seri- 
ous split as something of a mirage. Then it 
was that these parties, under the leadership 
of Soviet Russia and Red China reaffirmed 
their common purpose to conquer the world. 
This they said they would do by peaceful 
means if possible. But this ominous addi- 
tion was included: “At the same time it is 
also necessary to proceed from the possibility 
of the working class gaining a victory for 
the Socialist revolution by a nonpeaceful 
means.” 

Disagreements will, of course, arise oc- 
casionally between the Socialist countries, as 
Communists are not immune from being 
human beings. But such disagreements will 
not be of advantage to the West as long as 
these countries remain under Communist 
control. A bitter exhibit of this truth is 
seen in the case of both Tito and Gomulka, 
who have remained stanchly pro-Soviet 
despite the huge sums we have thrown away 
upon them. In the present case, Renmin 
Ribao—the Peiping People’s Daily—of both 
October 12 and October 19 has boasted in 
connection with the recent sessions of the 
United Nations of the solid unity of the 
Socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union, 
which in turn is headed by Comrade Khru- 
shchey. Both of these editorial expressions 
are included in the issues of the Peiping 
Review for the month of October and can 
be consulted by any American who is 
interested. 

This is not the first time that Moscow 
and Red China have played this game of 
apparently not seeing eye to eye. In 1956, 
Dictator Khrushchev came out for different 
roads to socialism in different countries. 
This was accordingly interpreted by many 
as a loosening up of the bonds of the 
various Communist Parties with Moscow, 
just as Khrushchev had wanted it to be 
interpreted. Following the dictator’s direc- 
tives, every Communist Party in the world 
came out for its own road to socialism. In 
the United States the Communists here in 
solemn convention in February 1957, 
adopted as their slogan “The American Road 
to Socialism.” 

Immediately throughout the length and 
breadth of the land the amazing news was 
spread that American Communists had be- 
come independent of Moscow. It goes with- 
out saying that this paved the way for the 
lack of vigilance prevailing today concern- 
ing these same Communists, despite the fact 
that almost every leading directive organ 
of Moscow records their close adherence to 
the Kremlin’s line. 

Be it noted—and this is where the Red 
trick came in—that in a December 1956 
number of the People’s Daily of Peiping, of- 
ficial daily organ of the Communist Party 
of China, there appeared a clarifying article. 
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This article was of such world importance 
to the comrades that it was reprinted in 
the January 1957, number of the Interna- 
tional Affairs and the New Times from 
Moscow. It was also published in the Feb- 
Tuary 1957 issue of Political Affairs, official 
organ of the Communist Party of the United 
States. Subsequently, it was distributed as 
@ pamphlet among the American comrades. 

This significant article was entitled “Once 
More on the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 
And it said, quite cunningly, that while it 
was true that there were different roads to 
socialism, there was only one highroad. That 
was the road followed by Soviet Russia and 
Red China and the people’s democracies— 
the road of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. It is this highroad of violent over- 
throw of non-Soviet governments which 
eventually, it was said, every country must 
follow. 

And so the comrades knew quite well the 
different roads to socialism in different coun- 
tries, which was so widely broadcast, was 
merely a hoax to be perpetrated on the 
credulous free world. 

Meanwhile, today, Khrushchev and his 
followers in this country are moving steadily 
toward inducing us to recognize Red China 
and admit it to the United Nations. In his 
recent appearance at the United Nations, 
Khrushchev went so far as to threaten the 
smashing of that body if it did not admit 
the Mao Tse-tung regime. On November 11, 
Soviet Russia formally advised the General 
Assembly of the United Nations that it would 
veto any amendment of the Charter to en- 
large the councils of the U.N. unless Red 
China were admitted. 

The Communists in this country, dutifully 
following the Kremlin lead, declared at their 
December national convention that the rec- 
ognition of Red China was one of the first 
items on their agenda of action. In the 
September 1960, Political Affairs, the Com- 
munist national executive committee fol- 
lowed up this declaration with the following 
assertion: “The fight for peace demands a 
far greater struggle for the recognition of 
People’s China, for her admission to the 
United Nations, for an end to American oc- 
cupation of Chinese territory through the 
puppet Chiang Kai-shek, and for the lifting 
of the total economic embargo which now 
exists.” 

And just at this moment, the Communist 
chief leader here, William Z. Foster, has called 
for a great crusade of infiltration to bring 
about our recognition of Red China, along 
with the insistence that the Mao Tse-tung 
regime attend all “summit conferences” and 
disarmament meetings. This Foster has done 
at great length in a new work, “The His- 
torical Advance of World Socialism.” 

Such events are signals enough to us to 
end all temptations at day dreaming about a 
split between any of the Soviet powers. 
Rather are we called upon to throw our full 
energies into insisting that the United States 
use every measure, including the veto, to 
halt admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. If we allow trade with Peking or 
any recognition, direct or indirect, we merely 
hasten the victory of Soviet world-rule and 
a universal regime of enforced irreligion. 





Beth Israel’s Centennial 
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HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of Mississippi’s oldest and most dis- 
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tinguished organizations, Jackson’s Tem- 
ple Beth Israel, is currently observing its 
centennial anniversary. 

The congregation of Temple Beth 
Israel has included throughout its his- 
tory many of the most distinguished pio- 
neer families of Mississippi; whose con- 
tributions to the welfare and progress of 
our: State shall always be the subject of 
great pride and appreciation to all Mis- 
sissipians. Today, as in the past, it can 
properly boast of having in its congrega- 
tion many of our current leaders in every 
field of endeavor. 

It has been my privilege to number 
among my friends many of the members 
of this outstanding congregation and I 
am proud and happy to join their many 
friends throughout Jackson and Missis- 
sippi in congratulating them on this 
most notable occasion, and in wishing for 
them the very best of success in the 
future. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include an item from the January 26 
issue of the Jackson (Miss.) State Times, 
giving a brief history of this outstanding 
church, and also an editorial from the 
Jackson Daily News dealing with the 
centennial observance: 

[From the State Times, Jan. 26, 1961] 
BeTH ISRAEL CONGREGATION CENTENNIAL 
Srarts Pripay 

Jackson’s Beth Israel Congregation will 
launch its centennial observance Friday at 
8 p.m. with a solemn service of rededication 
which will be held in the temple sanctu- 
ary. The service will be conducted by Dr. 
Perry E. Nussbaum, rabbi of the local con- 
gregation, and an augmented choir. 

Others participating in the program will 
be Dr. Levi A. Olan, rabbi of Temple Emanu- 
El in Dallas, Tex., who will bring the anni- 
versary message; Norman Stamm, president 
of the temple, and Mrs. Albert Mitchell, 
president of the temple sisterhood. 

At 10:30 a.m. Saturday, a special service 
will be conducted by representatives of the 
temple youth for all of the young people 
of the congregation. 

Other centennial observances will he held 
next week. 
ORGANIZED IN 1860 

Beth Israel was organized in June 1860, 
by about a dozen Jewish families living in 
Jackson. One of their first formal acts was 
to purchase ground for a cemetery which 
is still in use on North State Street. The 
first burial was in 1861. 

The “Charter of Incorporation” was ap~ 
proved January 21, 1861, by Gov. John J. 
Pettus and signed by C. A. Brougher, sec- 
retary of state. Of the four Jewish citizens 
to whom the charter was issued, one of 
them, Elias Bloom, has a descendant living 
in Jackson as a member of the congregation, 
Leon Kahn. 

The present structure on Woodrow Wilson 
Avenue and North State Street, is definitely 
the third and probably the fourth building 
used by the congregation. Records of the 
Civil War period were destroyed but there 
is a tradition that its first building was lo- 
cated on South Commerce Street. It was 
probably destroyed along with the rest of 
Jackson during the Civil War. 

The second building was built about 1867 
and wrecked by fire in 1874. The third, 
which at the time of its dismantling in 1940, 
was the oldest religious house of worship in 
Jackson, was dedicated in 1875. Newspaper 
accounts of this third building described it 
as an example of beautiful Gothic architec~ 
ture. This structure was located on the 
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southeast corner of South State and East 
South Streets. 

The present building was dedicated in 
January 1942. A wing was added in 1955. 
The membership of the congregation today 
is about 150 families. 

Beth Israel was the seventh religious or- 
ganization in Jackson. Its members have 
been active in the civic, social welfare, eco- 
nomic and religious life of the city and 
State. Until the congregation was large 
enough to maintain a permanent rabbi, 
members of the congregation acted as lay 
readers and preachers. From the beginning 
of its existence, Beth Israel was concerned 
with the religious training of its young. 

Paralleling the story of similar small 19th 
century Jewish congregations in the United 
States and the Deep South, the congregation 
organized for the most part by immigrants 
from Western and Eastern Europe, gradually 
assumed the characteristics of a Reform 
congregation and became affiliated with the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati and the 
union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
the exponents of a liberal interpretation of 
religion. 

The temple is administered by the follow- 
ing officers and trustees: 

Norman Stamm, president; Dr. Maxwell 
D. Berman, vice president; S. Cyril Hart, 
treasurer; Melvin Frank, financial secretary; 
Bernard Evans, Leonard Cohen, past presi- 
dent; Stanley Orkin, Dr. Julian Wiener, 
Louis Shornick, trustees; Mrs. Albert 
Mitchell, Sisterhood president; Rabbi Nuss- 
baum, ex-officio. 

Beth Israel’s worship services are held on 
Friday evenings and Saturday mornings. 
An educational program, with the rabbi 
functioning as principal, involves children 
from kindergarten through grade 12. Be- 
cause of current physical limitations, the 
religious school has been meeting in two 
sections on Saturday and Sunday morning. 

Children are confirmed at the end of the 
10th grade. A junior choir is in its third 
year of operation and sings at the temple’s 
monthly Family Night Service. The rabbi 
also conducts a weekly adult education pro- 
gram on Monday nights. 

The -temple has two auxiliaries, a Sister- 
hood and a Temple Youth Group. 


[From the Jackson Daily News, Feb. 4, 1961] 
Ber IsraEL’s CENTENNIAL 


One of Jackson’s oldest religious organiza- 
tions—Temple Beth Israel—is celebrating its 
centennial anniversary. Its beginnings are 
tied in time with the Civil War and conse- 
quently with another centennial. 

several months before hostili- 
ties broke out in 1861, Beth Israel suffered 
with the rest of Jackson, or Chimneyville 
as the city was later called. The congrega- 
tion lost its first building when the city was 
destroyed. It is believed that this first 
building stood on South Commerce Street, 
but no one is quite sure since the temple’s 
records also were destroyed during the con- 
flict. 

Like many other small 19th century Jew- 
ish congregations, Beth Israel’s was organ- 
ized for the most part by immigrants from 
Western and Eastern Europe, and has grad- 
ually assumed the characteristics of a reform 
congregation. Beth Israel is affiliated with 
the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati and 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the exponents of a liberal interpreta- 
tion of religion. 

Today Beth Israel’s congregation numbers 
about 150 families. Throughout its life its 
members have been active in the cultural, 
civic, social welfare, economic, and religious 
life of Jackson and Mississippi. Their con- 
tributions have been many. 

An example of Beth Israel’s contribution 
to the community is its annual institute on 
Judaism, being held next Friday. These 


annual institutes are designed to provide 
religious leaders and teachers with informa- 
tion about Jews and Judaism. Invitations 
to this third annual institute have been sent 
to members of the Christian clergy and 
school teachers. Fittingly enough, lectures 
this year, will deal with the Jew in Amer- 
ican history and Jews and the Civil War. 
Dr. Bertram W. Korn, president of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, will be 
guest lecturer. Dr. Korn is also a member of 
the Advisory Council of the U.S. Civil War 
Centennial Commission. Dr. Perry E. Nuss- 
baum, rabbi of the temple, has extended an 
invitation to these lectures to everyone 
interested. 

Beth Israel’s worship services are held 
on Friday evenings and Saturday mornings. 
Its educational program, with Rabbi Nuss- 
baum functioning as principal, involves chil- 
dren from kindergarten through grade 12. 
The religious school now meets in two sec- 
tions on Saturday and Sunday mornings be- 
cause of current physical limitations in 
space at the temple. Here are some of the 
subjects taught in the school: Bible, ethics 
and personal adjustment, theology, com- 
parative religions, Hebrew, Jewish history, 
music. Rabbi Nussbaum also conducts a 
weekly adult education program on Monday 
nights. 

Several paragraphs above it was stated 
that the Beth Israel congregation numbers 
about 150 families. Notice the emphasis on 
family. Historically Jews are a family peo- 
ple. They are close-knit and loving, and 
they set an unequaled example to other re- 
ligious and ethnic bodies, with their record 
of fewer divorces and less juvenile delin- 
quency than any other group. 

Beth Israel’s role in Jackson’s life has been 
religiously and historically rich and we join 
with groups of all faiths in wishing its con- 
gregation well. 

“And in Thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed” (Genesis 12: 8). 





Role of John Mercer Brooke in Develop- 
ment of Friendly Relations Between 
United States and Japan 
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HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, February 9, in commem- 
oration of the 100th anniversary of the 
ratification of a treaty of amity and 
commerce between the United States 
and Japan, I inserted in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD commencing at page 1824 
an interesting article by Col. George M. 
Brooke, Jr., of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute faculty, concerning the part that 
his grandfather, John Mercer Brooke, 
played in the development of friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Japan. 

This year, we are celebrating another 
anniversary—the centennial of the un- 
fortunate War Between the States. 
Since it is not generally known that 
John Mercer Brooke, later known to his 
friends in Lexington as Col. John Mercer 
Brooke of the Department of Physics of 
VMI, was Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance and Hydrography of the Con- 
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federate Navy, I ask unanimous consent 
to supplement the article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 9 with a 
statement concerning Colonel Brooke’s 
service with the Confederate Navy and 
his subsequent service as a _ science 
teacher at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


John Mercer Brooke, distinguished naval 
Officer, scientist and scholar and longtime 
professor at the Virginia Militray Institute, 
spent his entire life in the advancement of 
knowledge and learning. His life actually 
encompassed two careers—the first of which 
began when he put to sea just after turning 
14—which brought far-reaching contribu- 
tions in science, navigation and oceanog- 
raphy, and education. 

Born near Tampa, Fla., on December 18, 
1826, John Mercer Brooke was the son of 
Brevet Maj. Gen. George Mercer Brooke, U.S. 
Army, of Virginia, and Lucy Thomas Brooke, 
of Massachusetts. His mother died when he 
was only 9 years old and 5 years later young 
Brooke became a midshipman in the US. 
Navy, serving aboard ship in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific. In 1845, he entered the 
newly established Naval Academy and was 
graduated 2 years later. He then began a 
series of assignments, which were full of 
adventure and challenge and enabled him 
to put his talents to work: He served with 
the hydrographic party of the Coast Survey 
under Lt. Samuel P, Lee; with Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury at the Naval Observatory in 
Washington where he invented a deep-sea 
sounding apparatus by which the bottom of 
the ocean could be mapped accurately (for 
this contribution to science he received the 
Gold Medal of Science from the Academy 
of Berlin); in 1854 he served aboard the 
Vincennes on the North Pacific and Bering 
Straits Surveying and Exploring Expedition; 
in 1858, he was assigned the duty of survey- 
ing a route from California to China, and 
in the schooner Fenimore Cooper made deep- 
sea soundings and important surveys of sev- 
eral Pacific islands and of a considerable 
portion of the east coast of Japan. 

This work was interrupted when a cyclone 
wrecked his ship while he was ashore in con- 
ference with the American minister at Yedo. 
During his wait for passage he established 
cordial relations with Japanese authorities 
and he subsequently assisted in the naviga- 
tion of the Japanese Corvette Kanrin Maru 
when it brought the first Japanese minister 
to the United States in 1860. 

He entered the service of the Confederate 
Navy upon the outbreak of the Civil War 
and served as a commander and Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography. 
He planned the reconstruction of the Mer- 
rimac as an ironclad and made other signifi- 
cant contributions in the field of ordnance. 

In 1865 he joined the faculty of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute as professor of phys- 
ics and astronomy and served for 33 years 
until his retirement in 1898. He was colonel 
and emeritus professor of physics from 1899 
until his death in 1906. 

Maury-Brooke Hall, which houses the 
Department of Chemistry of VMI, is a me- 
morial to him and to Maury, who also served 
on the institute faculty after the Civil War. 

The connection which John Mercer Brooke 
established with the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute has continued through the years. Both 
his son, Col. George Mercer Brooke, US. 
Army, and his grandson, Col. George Mercer 
Brooke, Jr., are graduates of the institute 
and George Mercer Brooke, Jr., is professor 
of history at that institution 


~~ 
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What Other System? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by David Lawrence 
appears in U.S. News & World Report 
of February 13, 1961. 

The question of whether a system of 
government such as ours can long endure 
has disturbed many, notably Abraham 
Lincoln, and now President Kennedy. 

The President is right when he points 
out that the time is later than we, many 
of us, suspect. He even says that the 
decision may well come within the next 
4 years. 

Mr. Lawrence shows us some of the 
ways in which the system is being de- 
stroyed, so that once more we can see the 
truth of Lincoln’s great prophecy: that 
if our system is ever destroyed it will 
be from within. 

The article follows: 

Wuat OTHER SYSTEM? 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy startled the Nation 
when, in his first address to Congress, he 
declared: 

“Before my term has ended, we shall have 
to test anew whether a nation organized 
and governed such as ours can endure. The 
outcome is by no means certain.” 

Was this a bit of hyperbole intended to 
jolt us all? Or was it intended to empha- 
size a threat he sees to our form of govern- 
ment and our system of free enterprise, im- 
plying perhaps some kind of dictatorship or 
controlled economy? 

Why, it must be asked does the decision 
have to be made within the next 4 years? 
Are we so close to a climax that the whole 
world needs to be told bluntly now that our 
system is tottering? 

No answer is to be found in réading the 
rest of the President’s message, with its 
vague phrases about living today “in an 
hour of national peril and national op- 
portunity.” ; 

But maybe there is a clue to be derived 
from the recent battle over the power to 
pack the House Rules Committee. By a 
margin of five votes, authority was given to 
Speaker Raysurn to turn the clock back to 
the era of Speaker Cannon, against whose 
dictatorship progressivism revolted success- 
fully in 1910. 

Those in authority reveal at times an im- 
patience with the democratic system. The 
tendency is to usurp power—to concentrate 
more and more authority and even to 
strengthen the hand of an intolerant major- 
ity in a legislature—all in the name of 
efficiency. 

Dictators throughout history have always 
favored _ shortcuts. The slow-moving 
processes of democracy are too often ad- 
judged cumbersome even by the heads of 
free governments. The late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt frankly avowed in 
1937 that to amend the Constitution, as 
prescribed therein, is a process which is 
time consuming. So he sought quicker and 
cheaper justice by a roundabout device—a 
law to be passed by Congress to enable him 
to pack the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Fortunately, democracy rallied, and 
he was not given such a law, though later, 
as vacancies occurred, he did pack the Court 
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through his arbitrary selection of men with 
his viewpoint. We are suffering today from 
the consequences of this deviation from his- 
toric practice. 

Whether the House Rules Committee shall 
have 12 or 15 members would have been an 
academic question except that it meant a 
deliberate effort to pack the committee so 
as to achieve a desired end—pushing legisla- 
tion to the floor of the House. How much 
more forthright it would have been to 
amend the rules themselves to provide a 
speedier means. 

But at least the entire House did vote on 
the issue and did agree to surrender con- 
siderable power to the Speaker. 

It is precisely this trend that is omi- 
nous—the voluntary yielding of power to 
which self-governing bodies often are per- 
suaded to accede. The German Reichstag 
voluntarily gave Hitler vast powers over the 
government in 1933. Totalitarianism made 
the argument that the end justified the 
means. It is a lesson too many “liberals” 
somehow forget. 

There are, to be sure, serious ills in Amer- 
ican life today. They are not all to be 
blamed on our system or form of govern- 
ment. 

There’s nothing really wrong about the 
American system that more courage, ethics, 
and morality in government and a sense of 
responsibility by groups outside the Govern- 
ment wouldn’t cure. 

For the root of our trouble is to be found 
in the utter disregard of the people’s interest 
through a sycophantic adherence to the wiles 
of politics. 

Why should Members of the House be 
openly threatened as happened the other 
day when a so-called “liberal” Democrat told 
the press he would ask the White House to 
keep a checklist of the 64 Democrats who 
didn’t vote with the administration so that 
they may be punished by the withholding 
of any patronage or projects for their dis- 
tricts? 

What kind of gutter politics is this? And 
what shall be said of a series of Presidential 
messages that totally ignore the biggest 


monopoly and restraint of trade America has. 


ever known—the labor union monopoly—as 
it disrupts the national economy, constantly 
forces prices upward, and threatens the 
value of the dollar? 

Is the answer to all this a controlled econ- 
omy, with a government that will fix prices 
and wages even in peacetime? And is the 
answer to be found in making the Presi- 
dent a virtual dictator and abandoning our 
free system of government on the theory 
that the end justifies the means? 

This Nation, organized and governed as it 
is, cannot long tolerate the power of those 
pressure groups which swing elections and 
then brazenly demand their rewards in the 
form of special privilege and favor. 

What we need is a crusade for clean gov- 
ernment, and not a dictatorship by anybody 
inside or outside the Government. 





World’s Greatest Cranberry Merchant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet Union is attempting to convince 
everybody it has grown up now and is a 
big, powerful, solid citizen of the world. 
Over the weekend it tossed several tons 
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of highly publicized and high priced 
machinery out toward Venus trying to 
prove it. As commendable as this scien- 
tific endeavor may be, it should not be 
regarded out of context. A cranberry 
merchant on the international scale is 
no less subject to criticism than a cran- 
berry merchant on an individual scale. 
A cranberry merchant is a flashy opera- 
tor too cheap to pay his bills. 

Here is a country operating flashy if 
there ever was one. This is so because 
if it really were a solid citizen type in- 
stead of trying to impress everybody 
including the Venusian, if there are any, 
it would be devoting its scientific atten- 
tion to taking care of its people at home 
by efforts to overcome the tremendous 
lag in agricultural production. 

Here is a country that is too cheap 
to pay its just bills. It pays only 5.45 
percent of the U.N.’s costs while the 
United States pays 43.67 percent of those 
costs. In 1960 the U.S.S.R. contributed 
a paltry $18,245,000 to the U.N.’s total 
cost of $334,700,000 while the United 
States contributed a whopping $146,- 
182,000. 

Now, in this light, if the cranberry 
merchant shoe fits, I hope the next time 
Mr. Khrushchev comes to the U.N. he 
will keep it under the table where it be- 
longs and put his check book on top of 
the table where it belongs, instead of 
scrooged away on a space station. 





Dean Young Berryman Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly distressed to learn of the passing 
of the distinguished, illustrious legal 
scholar and educator, my friend and 
teacher, Dean Young Berryman Smith, 
of Columbia Law School. 

Dean Smith had a magnificent career 
seldom equaled in the annals of. Ameri- 
can legal education. He was unques- 
tionably one of the outstanding men 
that this Nation has ever had in this 
vital field, and his long record in scholar- 
ship, teaching, and creative forward- 
looking leadership leaves us a memor- 
able legacy. 

Dean Smith was a legal scholar of first 
magnitude who made many significant 
contributions to contemporary legal and. 
juridical literature. 

He was an inspiring leader who in- 
variably commanded the respect, con- 
fidence, and admiration of everyone who 
knew him; a gifted administrator of 
vision, forcefulness, wisdom, and power 
of decision; a warm, generous friend and 
counselor to his students, colleagues, and 
many friends. 

Dean Smith was a teacher without 
peer and anyone who has had the great 
privilege of studying under him, not 
only came into communion with a lively, 
critical, and analytical mind, but inevit- 
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ably felt throughout their lives the pro- 
found influence and inspiration of his 
learning and wisdom, his warmth and 
idealism. 

This great, thoughtful leader was 
richly endowed with genuine, sympa- 
thetic understanding. In a rare degree, 
he had the faculty of deeply impressing 
his students, imprinting upon their 
memories, not only fundamental princi- 
ples of law and ethical values, but also 
vivid recollections of actual leading cases 
which he touched upon so graphically 
and comprehendingly in his scholarly 
lectures. So impressive was his mode of 
thought and pattern of teaching that 
even the long passage of years could 
never erase these recollections. 

He was a man of stanch personal 
rectitude, of supreme moral and intel- 
lectual integrity, of unswerving loyalty 
and allegiance to every cause in which 
he believed. He was of indomitable will 
. and fervent patriotic spirit, an untiring 
seeker of the right and the just, a warm, 
devoted friend, and colleague. 

To be sure, the loss of such a man is 
truly irreparable for his family, for the 
great, historic university where he spent 
so many fruitful, unselfish years of his 
life, to whose progress and advancement 
he so effectively contributed, and his un- 
timely passing is a grievous loss too to 
this country where today we have such 
an urgent, crying need for enlightened, 
dedicated leaders, and teachers. 

If I may be permitted to strike a per- 
sonal chord as I express this heartfelt 
tribute to a truly great man, I personally 
feel deeply touched by his passing. Dean 
Smith possessed the rare elements of 
greatness, not only as an educator and 
teacher, but as an individual and a 
human being. His memory will long re- 
main green with those of us to whom he 
was endeared and for whom he did so 
much and by all those in the field of 
legal education, intellectual strivings, and 
enlightened scholarship, who knew him 
for the great man he was. He leaves 
Columbia Law School a priceless herit- 
age deeply ingrained in its traditional 
fabric’ of unselfish achievement and 
noble leadership. 

Many will mourn the loss of this noble 
and beloved son of Columbia University, 
this proud scion of the famous State of 
Georgia, this great American, great 
teacher, and true friend. 

I sorrowfully join with those who 
mourn for Dean Smith, and in tendering 
my profound, heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
Smith and the members of his family, I 
pray that he may find everlasting peace 
and rest in his heavenly reward. 

The Columbia Alumni News has ap- 
propriately and touchingly noted Dean 
Smith’s passing in its columns and under 
unanimous consent, I include excerpts 
from that ably written paper as part of 
my remarks: 

Dean SMITH 

Young Berryman Smith served longer as 
dean of Columbia School of Law than had 
any of his predecessors. During his tenure, 
dramatic, social, and political changes were 
effectuated. The common man assumed 
monumental importance. Government re- 
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sponsibilities widened. A host of bureau- 
crats sprang up. Technology stunned the 
imagination. 

Dean Smith kept full abreast of these 
transformations. His thoughts were ever 
oriented to the problems of the day, but 
shapened, and refined, with his sense of 
historical perspective. These qualities made 
him a great teacher, and a great lawyer. 

Dean Smith found time to serve as an ad- 
viser to the Law School News. His sugges- 
tions were greatly valued. As a member of 
our symposium board of advisers his fa- 
miliarty with current issues was of great 
aid to us in selecting topics of timely inter- 
est and importance. 

We join our school and our profession in 
mourning the death of Dean Smith. 


DEAN SMITH DIES WHILE VACATIONING 


Young Berryman Smith, dean emeritus of 
Columbia Law School, died on June 24, at 
his summer home, after a brief illness. 

Dean Smith, who retired as head of the 
law school in 1952, continued to teach until 
1958 as Kent Professor of Law, thus com- 
pleting a teaching career of forty-two years, 
longer than that of any other Columbia 
Law professor. 

Author, along with William Prosser, of 
the most widely used casebook on the law 
of torts, Dean Smith specialized in that 
first-year subject. 

Dean Smith, who was born in 1889 in 
Newnan, Ga., studied at the University of 
Georgia, receiving his B.S. in 1909, and at 
Columbia Law School, receiving his LL.B. in 
1912. His class, one of the most noted in 
the Law School history, included the late 
Jerome Michael, Judge Harold Medina, and 
Senator Arthur Watkins of Utah and the late 
William Langer of North Dakota. 

After his graduation from Law School, 
Dean Smith practiced law in New York 
and Atlanta for 7 years. In 1916, Emory 
University in Georgia decided to start a 
law school and asked Dean Harlan Fiske 
Stone if the young lawyer would make a 
good faculty member. Stone replied by mail, 
recommending Smith, and at the same time 
wired Dean Smith, offering him a job at 
Columbia, which he accepted. 

In 1927, on the retirement of Dean Jer- 
vey, he was named acting dean, and the 
following year, dean of the law school. This 
was a post he did not relinquish until 
1952. In 1930, he was named Kent profes- 
sor of law. 

Dean Smith’s years of tenure saw Colum- 
bia Law School integrate legal instruction 
with the political, economic and social set- 
ting of contemporary life. It was largely 
through his efforts that the Parker School 
of Foreign and Comparative Law settled at 
Columbia. He also introduced an advance 
testing system for law school applicants 
which brought about a sharp reduction in 
the number of first year flunkouts. 

In 1934, Dean Smith was named to serve 
on the New York Law Revision Commission. 
He was chairman of this group from 1947- 
1952. 

A dinner marking Dean Smith’s retirement 
8 years ago was attended by 2,000 persons 
including such notables as the then Presi- 
dent-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower, Dr. Gray- 
son Kirk, former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, and 
Associate Justices William O. Douglas and 
Stanley Reed, of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
both alumni of the law school. . 

President Eisenhower paid tribute to the 
retiring dean by saying that his own success 
as president of the university had been 
made possible by the dean’s friendly advice 
and counsel. 

Dean Smith is survived by his wife, the 
former Edith Branson, and a son, Charles 
Branson Smith. 
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Centennial Highlights of the Parish of 
Christ Church, Hyde Park, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker the parish of Christ Church, 
Hyde Park, celebrated its centennial 
during the week of November 6 to 13, 
1960. It began with a centennial com- 
munion service on Sunday, November 6; 
the Right Reverend Anson Phelps 
Stokes, bishop of Massachusetts, was 
the celebrant and preacher. Following 
the service there was a coffee hour in the 
parish house and a dedication of a 
plaque honoring Henrietta Landt for her 
generous legacy. 

The actual date of the meeting for the 
organization of Christ Church was No- 
vember 8, 1860. Because of the national 
election the centennial banquet was held 
on November 10, 1960, in the Hyde Park 
Municipal Building. 

A reception for visitors, preceded the 
dinner. An interesting historical ex- 
hibit was on display in the parish house 
during the reception. There were many 
pictures, documents, and records per- 
taining to the life of the parish in its 
first hundred years. 

The present rector, the Reverend G. 
Earl Daniels, B.D., STB, welcomed the 
dinner guests. Walter R. Collins was 
master of ceremonies and graciously in- 
troduced the speakers: William B. Har- 
low; Hon. Sr. Warden; Dr. Paul Dudley 
White; Arthur King, Jr., president of the 
Council of Churches; Rt. Rev. Frederic 
C. Lawrence, suffragan bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Reverend John W. Suter, a form- 
er rector, was unable to be there but sent 
a letter which was read. 

On Sunday, November 13, at the 11 
o’clock service the rector delivered his 
centennial sermon, “Preparing for Our 
Second Century of Service.” Ata musi- 
cal festival and community service that 
evening the centennial week festivities 
came to aclose. The Reverend Chandler 
H. McCarty, a former rector, was the 
preacher. A coffee hour followed this 
service to which the large congregation 
was invited. 

Centennial week was a huge success 
and the rector, wardens, and vestry, 
thanked everyone who helped make it so. 
There were 322 present at the centennial 
banquet; total attendance at the cen- 
tennial events was 1,357, including 400 at 
the musical. festival and community 
service. 

The banquet program follows: 

CENTENNIAL BANQUET PROGRAM 

Welcome and grace: Rev. G. Earl Daniels. 

- — of dinner guests; W. R. Col- 
ns, M.C, 





SPEAKERS 


William B. Harlow, honorary senior ward- 
en, 
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Dr. Paul Dudley White. 

Arthur King, Jr., president of the Council 
of Churches. 

Rev. Thomas H. Lehman, for clergy. 

Rev. John W. Suter, D.D. 

Rt. Rev Frederick C. Lawrence, suffragan 
bishop of Massachusetts. 

First interlude, centennial song: “Happy 
Birthday.” 

Second interlude: Selections by Christ 
Church Girls Choir; directed by Edith 
Sloane; our centennial hymn. 

Benediction: Bishop Lawrence. 

CHURCH OFFICERS, NOVEMBER 8, 1960 


Rector: Rev. G. Earl Daniels. 

Senior warden: George Newcomb. 

Junior warden: Walter Buchanan. 

Treasurer: Frank F. Savage. 

Clerk: Hildur Nyquist. 

Members of the vestry: Robert Carroll, 
Adrian Eckberg, Walter Gordon, Marjorie 
Haines, Arthur Henderson, Albert Hillier, 
Albert Hurst, Agnes Johnson, Hugo Nelson. 

RECTORS OF CHRIST CHURCH, 1861-1960 


Rev. A. H. Washburn, 1861-66. 

Rev. W.H. Collins, 1866-69. 

Rev. John W. Birchmore, 1869-72. 
Rev. Robert Scott, 1872-74. 

Rev. R. B. Van Kleeck, 1874-78. 
Rev. F. H. T. Horsfield, 1879-80. 
Rev. Edward A. Rand, 1880-82. 

Rev. John T. Magrath, 1882-87. 
Rev. H. L. C. Braddon, 1887-90. 
Rev. W. J. Harris, 1890-92. 

Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, 1892-1903. 
Rev. W. H. Dewart, 1903-14. 

Rey. Arthur Ketchum, 1914-17. 
Rey. John W. Suter, Jr., 1917-20. 
Rev. Edward A. Dodd, 1920-30. 

Rev. F. Taylor Weil, 1930-48. 

Rev. Chandler H. McCarty, 1949-54. 
Rev. John W. Waddicor, 1955-56. 
Rev. G. Earl Daniels, 1957-. 


The entire Hyde Park community was 
represented by church leaders of all 
faiths, civic and fraternal organizations 
and public officials, including Rt. Rev. 
Edmund A. Moran, pastor, Most Precious 
Blood Parish, Hyde Park; Congressman 
James A. Burke, 13th District, Massa- 
chusetts, representing the U.S. Govern- 
ment; and Representative Michael Paul 
Feeney, representing the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

The centennial banquet will be re- 
membered for many years as one of the 
outstanding events held in Hyde Park, 


Mass. 
Re 


Abraham Lincoln—Tadeusz Kosciuszko 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12 we observe the birthdays of 
two great men who have played impor- 
tant roles in the history of our Nation— 
Abraham Lincoln, our 16th President, 
and Gen. Tadeusz Kosciuszko, a famous 
adopted son of our country and a hero 
of the Revolutionary War. 

These two great men, living in differ- 
ent periods, with different backgrounds, 
shared the same respect for the dignity 
of man, and abiding love for our Nation. 
Each in his own way helped to make the 
United States what it is today. 
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General Kosciuszko was an outstand- 
ing military leader and his gallant par- 
ticipation in our Revolutionary War is 
impressive because of the fact that, in 
assisting our Nation’s struggle for inde- 
pendence, he did not not hesitate to come 
to our shores and fight for the principles 
in which he believed. His devotion to 
the cause of freedom and liberty should 
be an inspiration to all of us. 

President Lincoln’s courageous stand 
for freedom and union is forever in- 
scribed in the annals of our national his- 
tory. He led our Nation through a criti- 
cal and tragic period, preserving the 
Union and opening the doors to a great 
future for the United States. 

Today we are involved in a great and 
terrible conflict, the conflict between the 
free world and communism. As we re- 
call the achievements of these two men, 
we must reaffirm our determination to 
strive for freedom and justice for all. 
Let us express hope that the day will 
soon come when the people of Poland 
will regain their full independence. It is 
our responsibility to take a firm stand 
and be willing to sacrifice in order that 
we may preserve our heritage and, in- 
spired by the example of Lincoln and 
Kosciuszko, we pray that, with God’s 
help, we may have the strength today 
and in the days to come to live up to that 
responsibility. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include another of my “Washing- 
ton Reports”: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth District 
of Texas) 


House organization is almost complete. 
Republican (minority) and Democrat (ma- 
jority) parties have each assigned their 
members to their committees, respectively. 
The Democrat members of the Ways and 
Means Committee assign the Democrats. 
The Republican committee on committees 
has completed the Republican assignments. 
The House majority leader (RaysuRN, of 
Texas) and minority leader (HaLueck, of In- 
diana) earlier reached agreement on commit- 
tee realignment between parties, based on 
the new proportion of Democrat and Repub- 
lican Members. So the committees generally 
are 8 to 2 Democrat-Republican instead of 
the last Congress’ 2 to 1 ratio. This realign- 
ment assures a more strenuous contest over 
controversial legislation. 

The Presidential prayer breakfast of the 
17th Annual International Christian Lead- 
ership Conference was as usual a tremen- 
dous experience. Deeply moving and 
thought-provoking talks were given by the 
President, Vice President, Senator Lausche, 
and Billy Graham, all the more significant 
to everyone present, no doubt, because of the 
religious issue in the campaign. To me there 
was the realization of the unity and con- 
viction of those who believe in Diety as 
opposed to the world’s nonbelievers. From 
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this comes the strength of our great Nation. 
This experience was particularly memorable 
for me since I was privileged to extend greet- 
ings and a message from the Members of the 
House Prayer Group. I had the opportunity 
to meet or chat with the President, Vice 
President, Billy Graham, Adlai Stevenson, 
Cabinet members Rusk, Day, Goldberg, Dil- 
lon, McNamara, Hodges, Senators Carlson, 
Lausche, and Stennis, and Judges Boyd Lee- 
dom and Marvin Jones, and Metropolitan 
Opera Singer Jerome Hines. I am sure now 
as I was then that we have no problems we 
can’t solve through determined effort moti- 
vated by spiritual conviction. The Presi- 
dent remembered the occasion when we both 
shared the rostrum reporting on the Hoover 
Commission status of legislation in Senate 
and House respectively before the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The President’s message on balance of pay- 
ments and gold was a good one. Some note- 
worthy highlights include: (1) Recognition 
that we are the “banker of the free world” 
and that any potential weakness in our 
dollar spells trouble; (2) interest rates 
should be increased to hold and attract for- 
eign investment in this country; (3) in 
reckoning international assets and liabilities, 
the United States is solvent—Western Euro- 
pean countries owe us long-term govern- 
mental debts of $2.9 billion and our private 
investments total $48% billion, exceeding 
foreign investment in the United States by 
$32 billion; (4) we will seek the fullest 
possible measure of tariff reduction by for- 
eign countries to the benefit of our exports 
(long overdue, as I see it); (5) American 
goods must be priced competitively main- 
taining competitive costs, improving pro- 
ductivity and stabilizing, or where possible, 
lowering prices. These are worthy objec- 
tives but not to be reached by Government 
control and planning but by free, competi- 
tive-market enterprise. The message side- 
steps the wage-price spiral forced on us by 
labor leaders demanding pay increases be- 
yond productivity, which is largely responsi- 
ble for pricing us out of the world market. 
Yet the message is there for those responsi- 
ble. So it isn’t more Government control 
we need but more understanding and co- 
operation by pressure groups, like labor, 
willing to work within the framework and 
by the ground rules of free enterprise. 
This includes, too, those business groups 
guilty of price fixing and other monopolistic 
actions, violative of free enterprise. 

The missile gap, is it or not, is the sub- 
ject of speculation here. Apparently cam- 
paign analyses and statements were in- 
accurate. Some of us tried hard to present 
the correct picture of U.S. strength based 
on known facts. Always in Washington it’s 
the same old story—the need for doing your 
homework, studying and understanding. I 
suspect some campaigned so hard the home- 
work was neglected. 

The President’s health message asking for 
medical care for the aged under social se- 
curity was a great disappointment to me 
for very sound reasons. The Ways and 
Means Committee studied this long and hard 
last year and decided against it. Here are 
some of the reasons why we did: (1) Only 
those covered by social security are thus 
aided and these without evidence of need, 
even millionaires would be covered; (2) 
there is no evidence of lack of medical care 
in this country because of lack of money to 
pay for it; (3) U.S. medical care is the best 
in the world because as private enterprise 
there is incentive, resulting in men wanting 
to be doctors. Government-controiled medi- 
cine, where tried in the world, results in 
shortage of doctors and technicians, and 
facilities, hence poorer medical care; (4) 
the program is socialized medicine, the 
President’s statement to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The doctors, hospitals, and 
facilities will be authorized by Government, 
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fees regulated, auditing, policing, and penal- 
ties prescribed, necessarily, to see that the 
Government intent is fulfilled. All this is 
Government control and adds up to social- 
ism; (5) there will not be free choice as 
depicted—only a choice of those doctors au- 
thorized and facilities available. This is not 
a free choice. Again there’s a failure to do 
the homework, to know the truth, to learn 
the facts. Federal Government doesn’t even 
have a record or knowledge of the largest 
area of medical care in the United States, 
the local efforts. Surely we should start with 
knowledge, not a politically decided need. 
So now it’s up to the people not to be hood- 
winked. 





A Tribute to the Late Tom Waring of the 
Famed “Waring’s Pennsylvanians” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 11, at Stroudsburg, 
Pa,, the Monroe County Republican 
Committee sponsored their second an- 
nual Lincoln Day dinner, which several 
hundred persons attended. 

Not only did the program observe the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln but it in- 
cluded a tribute to the late Tom Waring 
of the famed “Waring’s Pennsylvanians” 
who at the time of his death was serving 
as chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 

As the speaker of the evening it was 
my privilege to make the following re- 
marks as a tribute of love and respect 
to the late Tom Waring: 

As we assemble this evening to commem- 
orate the 152d birthday of Abraham Lincoln 
and renew our pledge of allegiance to the 
enduring principles of the Republican Party 
we are mindful that the joy of this annual 
observance is dimmed by the absence of the 
late Thomas Lincoln Waring who not only 
began the plans for this evening’s program 
but for years played a leading role in the 
success of this annual event. 

Tonight his spirit and the spirit of the 
martyred Lincoln hover over this annual 
Lincoln Day dinner nurturing and sustain- 
ing us as we resolve to meet the challenges 
confronting the Republican Party and which 
are of equal importance to all Americans 
interested in good government. 

Tom Waring, as he was affectionately 
known was a native of Tyrone, Blair County, 
Pa., in my congressional district. 

He was born there in 1902 on Lincoln's 
birthday. 

When members of the Waring family left 
Tyrone through death or migration to other 
communities of the State or the Nation, Blair 
County’s great loss was recognized and is 
still keenly felt. 

When Tom Waring and his brother Fred 
settled here in Monroe County the residents 
of this area gained greatly by the presence 
of two adopted sons who paid this area a 
great compliment in their decision to hence- 
forth call Shawnee on Delaware their future 
home community. 

‘ ‘You responded with warmth and appreci- 
ation and thus the golden bonds of friend- 
ship were forged in mutual fashion. 

It is deemed appropriate on this occasion 
to tender a tribute of love and respect to 
the late Tom Waring. 
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I have chosen to do so before indulging in 
the traditional Lincoln Day custom of dis- 
cussing political affairs. 

We treasure the memory of Tom Waring 
because during his short yet fruitful life, he 
so lived, that he left a legacy of love and 
devotion that may be summed up in the 
words of Byron: 

“He kept the whiteness of his soul, and 
thus, men over him wept.” 

Tom’s first love in life was music which 
has been described as the speech of angels, 
the poetry of the air—and the universal 
language of mankind. 

Tom cofounded Warings Pennsylvanians 
along with J. Roland McClintock. 

They were later joined by Tom’s brother 
Fred and the late Freddie Buck thus form- 
ing a quartet responsible for the wide- 
spread acclaim accorded Warings Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

Today Fred Waring is famed as the leader 
of a musical organization that has won 
world renown. 

On their way to the pinnacle of success 
in the world of music and entertainment— 
Broadway production, movies, radio, and 
television triumphs—crowned the efforts of 
Warings Pennsylvanians, enabling them to 
make an indelible imprint in the realm of 
American music. 

Tom Waring, whose memory we revere and 
to whom tonight we tender a loving tribute, 
was a versatile American. 

He was noted not only for his stellar con- 
tributions to the field of music but in the 
role of master of ceremonies he had no peer. 

He was also interested in sports, painting, 
interior decorating, and in the business 
world. 

The hallmark of Tom Waring’s character 
was his abiding faith in God, his honesty, 
deep humility, and his jovial disposition. 

Tom was endowed with a genius for under- 
standing and generous friendship animated 
by Christian charity. 

He had great concern for the welfare of his 
fellowman with the result that his civic pride 
knew no bounds. 

The fact that Tom was the recipient in 
1955 of the Golden Deeds awarded by the 
East Stroudsburg Exchange Club is only one 
instance where his civic mindedness and love 
for the community was publicly acknowl- 
edged. 

His generosity and civic pride will long be 
remembered in the hearts of the residents 
of this area who knew and appreciated his 
efforts to advance the best interests of 
Monroe County. 

The gratitude of this area has been well- 
expressed in the naming of the new high 
school gym as the Tom Waring Memorial 
Gymnasium. 

An ardent sports fan, Tom would have 
liked such recognition despite his gentle dis- 
position and his reluctance to accept public 
acclaim for his golden deeds on behalf of 
the community. 

He would have liked, too, the living me- 
morial being created.in his memory by the 
establishment of the Tom Waring Scholar- 
ship Foundation as a means of assisting de- 
serving students in acquiring a -higher 
education. 

Tom, Waring, whose death occurred in the 
prime of his life, enjoyed during his 58 years 
on earth the pleasure and the experience of 
probing every facet of -American life. 

He had the happy faculty of making 
friends among people in all walks of life. 

In so doing, he was numbered among the 
personal friends of former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and others prominent on the 
American political scene. 

His profession enabled him to win fame 
as a leading composer in the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 


Thus he mingled with the great personages 
that have walked across the thresholds of the 
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theater, motion pictures, radio and televi- 
sion. 

Truly, it may be said of Tom Waring that 
“he walked with kings—yet never lost the 
common touch.” 

When you review the life of Tom Waring 
that is now closed you are reminded of the 
beautiful lines by Mrs. A. J. Stanley who in 
speaking of success in life said: 

“He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughted often, and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men 
and the love of little children; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his task; who 
has left the world better than he found it, 
whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty, or 
failed to express it; who has always looked 
for the best in others and given the best he 
has; whose life was an inspiration—and 
whose memory is a benediction.” 

Such a man was Tom Waring and such 
was the measure of his success. 

Truly, Tom’s life may be described as a 
symphony of unselfish love and willing 
sacrifices for the common good. 

Devoted to the principles of Abraham 
Lincoln whom he revered, Tom's life recalls 
that of the great emancipator of whom it was 
said at his death: 


“The tall cedar fell 
And left a lonely place 
Against the sky.” 

While the body of Tom Waring has van- 
ished from our view, and his soul has taken 
its homeward flight, yet his inspiring and 
vibrant spirit lives on in a devotion that shall 
never diminish in the hearts of those who 
revered and loved him. 

In concluding this tribute to the late Tom 
Waring who was regarded as a great Amer- 
ican—and one of God’s noblemen—we can 
say in all sincerity and from the innermost 
recesses of our saddened hearts: 

“A friend has passed across the bay 
So wide and vast and put away, 
The mortal form that held his breath 
But through the mortal storm that men 
call death, 
Erect and straight, unstained by years 
At heaven’s gate, a man appears.” 





The Fiction of the Missile Gap 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Star. 

Mr. Lawrence’s very clear and calm 
appraisal of the so-called missile gap 
question is one that is truly worthy of 
consideration, and his closing para- 
graph, which is a quote from President 
Eisenhower’s message to Congress of 
January 12, 1961, warning against crash 
programs certainly is well worth re- 
peating. The article follows: 

THE FIcTION OF THE MissmLE GAP—ACTUAL 
AND POTENTIAL MILITARY STRENGTH OF 
Untrep STATes HELD ONLY MEASURE OF 
DEFENSE 

(By David Lawrence) 

It always was and still is misleading to 

talk about a missile gap. For in truth there 
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never has been and is not now any such 
thing if by this is meant there is lacking the 
power to deter the Soviet Union from attack- 
ing America. 

Whoever originated the phrase perhaps 
had a cause to champion—political or other- 
wise—or misguidedly tried to convey the im- 
pression that, because the United States may 
have had fewer missiles at a given time, its 
deterrent power was also weaker. At last 
the true story is coming out. 

The real question is, What is the strength, 
actual and potential, of the whole military 
apparatus of the United States at any mo- 
ment to defend this country and our allies 
and to threaten such severe punishment in 
retaliation as to make sure no attack would 
be sanctioned by any enemy? 

Lately some startling experiments have 
been completed. The groundwork for these 
was laid many months and years ago. Those 
who talked of a missile gap knew then what 
was in process. But they tended to confuse 
the public with statements of a highly tech- 
nical nature which have not been understood 
generally. 

Now the early type of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles contemplated rage vehicles 
weighing many tons. The Soviets went 
ahead on that theory, but the United States 
preferred to wait until 1954 for a break- 
through that would give promise of compar- 
atively lightweight warheads of the nuclear 
variety. But, in the meantime, a rather 
heavy weapon—but not of the weight of what 
the Soviets developed—accomplished for us a 
considerable advance in economy of power 
over that of the Soviet missile. 

Meanwhile, U.S. research made re- 
markable advances in fuels and in guid- 
ance systems. Also, while the big missiles 
that must be fired from fixed bases were 
being developed, America made great prog- 
ress in what are known as migratory mis- 
siles—those that function from movable 
platforms. The Minuteman, which has just 
been successfully fired a little over 4,000 
miles in distance, is an example of this 
achievement. 

The advantage in the Minuteman is in its 
simplicity and economy and in the fact that 
it can be fired 1 minute after receipt of the 
command. This could be significant in any 
retaliatory action, 

Until the Minuteman becomes operational 
in 15 to 18 months, there are other missiles 
presently available which carry a larger pay- 
load. Hence, the use of the term “missile 
gap” is bound to abate and the talk will be 
concerned with the relative destructive 
power of all the American weapons versus 
those of the Soviets. 

There is little sense in matching numbers 
of missiles and much more justification in 
matching destructive power as a whole. 
What is important to know is the overall kill 
or potential of the two rivals in the world. 

The number of Minuteman missiles needed 
can be determined only within the frame- 
work of the whole arsenal. For the present, 
this arsenal will include 27 squadrons of At- 
las and Titan missiles—the heavier ones— 
with 9 or 10 to a squadron. There is talk 
of another thousand of the Minuteman. 
The Minuteman is not more deadly than the 


‘ Atlas or Titan—the payload is less—but ac- 


curacy may be a point in favor of the Min- 
uteman. 

Then there’s the Polaris missile, which 
also operates from a movable base and is 
fired from beneath the seas by our subma- 
rines, This means that the subs can ap- 
proach close to an enemy shore and fire 1,200 
to 1,500 miles inland. The Minuteman can 
be fired from movable railway cars. All this 
mobility poses a problem for an enemy 
which has to destroy all our retaliatory 
power with the first blow of the surprise 
attack or run the risk of destruction by our 
missiles whose bases can be moved around 
from day to day, 
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At present, 90 percent of America’s re- 
taliatory power is concentrated in manned 
aircraft. Some of these are overseas, but 
the bulk is in SAC—the Strategic Air Com- 
mand—operating from bases in this country. 

There is danger that many SAC bases 
could be destroyed by a surprise attack, and 
that’s one reason for what is known as the 
airborne alert, which means keeping a cer- 
tain percentage of the big bombers in the 
air at all times. This would be maintained 
in full force if the danger of war suddenly 
increased, But to a large extent, the Minute- 
man will offset even this danger and, in 
the not-far-distant future, America may 
have a greater destructive force than ever 
nas been envisaged by man. 

Certainly there is no reason to think that 
the Soviet Union is strong enough today to 
try a surprise attack. In that sense, the gap 
will continue to be a speculative form of 
measurement. But the practical facts of 
today are as Dwight Eisenhower stated in 
his carefully chosen words in his final mes- 
sage to Congress on January 12 last: 

“We must not return to the crash program 
psychology of the past when each new feint 
by the Communists was responded to in 
panic. The bomber gap of several years ago 
was always a fiction, and the missile gap 
shows every sign of being the same.” 





Dealing With Depressed Areas Is Essen- 
tially a Local Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter addressed to me from Mr. Ed 
Phelps, manager of the Coleman, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce. Feeling that 
this message is provocative and contains 
some food for thought, I am pleased to 
make it available for others to read. The 
letter follows: 


Hon. O. O. FISHER, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: There are 14,236 organizations 
in America today working for economic de- 
velopment on a local, State, or regional level. 
They spend more than $220 million a year 
on industrial and other phases of economic 
development. 

More than 30 different types of organiza- 
tions are in this field—including railroads, 
public utilities, and other private firms and 
associations, and a variety of publicly 
financed agencies. 

Coleman, Tex., a city of some 7,000 people, 
has established a $30,000 industrial founda- 
tion which includes volunteered funds, 
leadership, time, and energy. 

Whatever possessed any thinking man to 
instigate, consider favorably, or even waste 
time on a bill such as the one proposed by 
Senator Pau, DovcGias, Democrat of Illinois, 
is beyond me. I’m referring to the Douglas 
area redevelopment bill (S.1). It obviously 
is designed among other things, to have— 
now, get this—the Federal Government get 
into industrial expansion affairs. 

I, for one, have fussed fairly vociferously 
when the Federal Government began getting 
into farm affairs, medical aflairs, banking af- 
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fairs, insurance affairs, utility affairs, invest- - 


ment affairs, school affairs, communication 
affairs, and on and on and on. And so now, 
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it’s darned certain I want them to stay out 
of chamber of commerce (and similar 
organization) affairs. < 

Local, volunteer, civic associations are per- 
haps the last bastions of liberty and per- 
sonal “gumption” left in America and the 
Federal Government has no need—no 
right—to get in this area, too. 

Besides Federal intervention took the 
initiative away from private enterprises in 
the “depressed” areas (and other areas) and 
it will not make things better by further 
Federal intervention. 

Sincerely, 
Ep PHELPS, 
Manager. 





The Post Office Is a Vital Link in the 
Golden Chain of America’s Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker,; on 
Sunday, February 12, at Pleasant Gap, 
Pa., the Post Office Department dedi- 
cated a new post office to the service of 
the people of that community. 

As part of the dedication program it 
was my privilege to deliver the follow- 
ing speech on the subject “The Post 
Office Is a Vital Link in the Golden Chain 
of America’s Progress”: 

THE Post Orrice Is a ViTaL LINK IN THE 

GOLDEN CHAIN OF AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


(Speech by the Honorable James E. Van 
ZANDT, Member of Congress, 20th District 
of Pennsylvania, at the dedication of the 
Pleasant Gap Post Office, Pleasant Gap, 
Pa., February 12, 1961) 


We are here today to dedicate a new post 
office building and to forge a new link in 
this vital chain of communications. 

All of you can be proud of this new edifice 
which is much more than an attractive 
building of brick and mortar. 

It is concrete evidence of the growth and 
progressive outlook of this community. 

The post office has become such an inte- 
gral part of our lives that most of us seldom 
give it a second thought. 

Like so many other things in our 1} 
today we tend to take its faith sepvice 
for granted. 

But can you imagine what life would be 
like without these postal facilities. 

We would be cut off from most of our 
written sources of news and contemporary 
thought if magazines and out-of-town news- 
papers could not be circulated. 

Many of our personal messages and gifts 
to friends and loved ones could not be de- 
livered except in person. 

Without the post office our major source 
of contact with family and acquaintances 
who are often widely scattered over this vast 
country of ours as well as overseas would be 
lost. 

Truly, the post office has become indis- 
pensable for most personal and business 
purposes. 

Moreover, the post office offers us a variety 
of other related public services such as 
money orders, postal savings, c.o.d, deliv- 
ery, registry, and a number of other services 
for other Government agencies, 

The dedication of this new post office 
building here in Pleasant Gap, Pa., seems to 
me an opportune time to dwell briefly on the 
early. development of the-American postal 
system and the contributions to this great 
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institution of a great American and native 
eon of Pennsylvania—Benjamin Framklin. 

During his tenure as postmaster and later 
as deputy postmaster general for the north- 
ern colonies from 1753 to 1774, Franklin’s 
outstanding achievements as an interna- 
tional spokesman for the colonists and an 
inventor have caused most of us to forget his 
early connection with the colonial postal 
service. 

As a result, we are apt to overlook the 
great service he rendered our country by 
molding the colonial post office into the vital 
public institution it has become. 

When Franklin first assumed responsibil- 
ity as postmaster of the post office in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, the colonial postal system 
was far from efficient or complete. 

It failed in many respects to meet the 
needs of the growing colonial settlements in 
North America. 

Mail service was slow and undependable. 

Little had been done to improve the postal 
facilities in their first 50 years of existence. 

Mail service between the colonial centers 
south of Philadelphia had never been coor- 
dinated with service north of the city. 

Post riders took as much as 4 weeks to 
carry mail from Boston to Williamsburg, Va. 

Nor was there any assurance that letters 
would ever reach their destination. 

In addition, the service, though poor, was 
very expensive. 

Under Franklin’s able administration, 
’ mail service was improved markedly. 

By October 1754, weekly service between 
Philadelphia and New York was replaced 
by trips three times a week and the delivery 
time was shortened to 33 hours. 

Delivery of mail between these two im- 
portant centers of colonial life was further 
expedited by the inauguration of day and 
night post riding of this route. 

Franklin was able to reduce the time re- 
quired to transport mail from Philadelphia 
to Boston from 6 weeks to 3 by making the 
route more direct. 

Benjamin Franklin pioneered a number of 
new postal services. 

He introduced the first city delivery sys- 
tem in America while he was postmaster of 
Philadelphia. 

This system—known as the penny post— 
furnished delivery of all unclaimed letters 
within the city limits for the additional 
charge of 1 penny. 

By 1753 other large cities were adopting 
the penny post as the most effective means 
of distributing mail in urban centers. 

In the smaller towns unclaimed letters 
were advertised in local newspapers with the 
notice that any letter not called for within 
$8 months would be forwarded to the central 
post office at Philadelphia. 

Thus the American dead-letter office was 
born. 

Franklin also inaugurated the use of post- 
marks to record the time a letter was re- 
ceived by the post office and set up a uni- 
form and efficient accounting system to 
simplify the work of all the post offices. 

After 4 years under his administration, 
the colonial American post office showed a 
profit for the first time since its founding a 
hundred years earlier. 

Most of the early postmasters were printers 
who used their post offices to circulate their 
publications. 

They zealously prohibited the post riders 
in their area from carrying any rival pub- 
lications. 

Although Benjamin Franklin also was a 
newspaper publisher, he insisted from the 
first that rival newspapers be allowed to 
circulate. 

By his action he became a Founding 
Father of our free press which is such an 
integral part of the American way of life. 


Benjamin Franklin is considered the 
patron saint of the modern post office be- 
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cause of these and other valuable services he 
rendered while in charge of the colonial post. 

He wast the first postmaster to regard the 
postal system as a necessary public facility 
rather than simply a business enterprise. 

He laid the. foundations for the high 
standards still maintained by postal employ- 
ees today. 

The official slogan for the post office 
“neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night, stays these couriers from swift com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds,” is still 
the creed of the modern mail service and is 
proof that Franklin’s ideals have been 
emulated by succeeding postal adminis- 
trators. 

Historically, the post office has carried the 
major share of the burden of transmitting 
ideas and information. 

As Benjamin Franklin foresaw, the post 
office has been a significant factor in our 
national development. 

During the Revolutionary War period the 
rival postal system formed by the colonists 
after the British dismissed Franklin from the 
colonial post—greatly aided the cause of 
freedom by uniting the colonists. 

The post office has been equally important 
in other periods in our national development 
such as the Civil War and the settlement of 
the West. 

New means of mass communication have 
since been developed, but the Post Office con- 
tinues to be as vital today as it was back in 
the colonial days for the bulk of corre- 
spondence. 

In the last 10 years alone the volume of 
mail in the United States increased by some 
18 billion pieces and is still growing. 

The Post Office Department is currently 
engaged in a program of modernizing its 
mail handling facilities as well. 

New electronic and mechanical devices are 
being installed in some of the larger city 
post offices to expedite sorting and distribu- 
tion operations. 

Although the speed of transporting mail 
has increased tremendously since the days of 
the post riders, many of our smaller post 
Offices still use manual sorting and distribu- 
tion methods which are virtually identical to 
those used in Benjamin Franklin’s time. 

The new post office we are dedicating here 
today is part of this same modernization 
program begun in 1953 by former Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield. 

The many new post offices and improved 
handling facilities which have been added to 
our postal system since the inception of the 
program exemplify the way the Post Office is 
maintaining the fine traditions founded by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

I wish to congratulate Postmaster Mrs. 
Grace E. Tressler and the employees of the 
Pleasant Gap Post Office on being able to 
perform their duties with modern postal 
equipment. 

Likewise the patrons of the Pleasant Gap 
Post. Office are to be congratulated on having 
such a fine new building in the community 
since it will provide modern Postal facilities 
for this entire area. 

In addition—the appearance of the com- 
munity has been greatly improved. 

Therefore, in dedicating this new post of- 
fice building it is with great pleasure that I 
congratulate the residents of Pleasant Gap 
as they join with other American communi- 
ties in keeping pace with American progress. 

Thank you again, Mr. Fisher. 

I should like to read to the audience a 
letter from Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day: 

“GRACE E. TRESSLER, 
“Postmaster, 
“Pleasant Gap, Pa. 

“DEAR POSTMASTER TRESSLER: The Post Of- 
fice Department is pelased to dedicate a new 
post office to the service of the people of 
Pleasant Gap, Pa. 
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“We are also pleased that the Honorable 
JaAMEs E. VAN ZanvT of the 20th District, 
who has taken such a deep personal in- 
terest in this new post office, has made ar- 
rangements for the formal presentation of 
the 50-star American flag that will fly over 
the post office. 

“This flag has been flown over the Post 
Office Department and the Nation's Capitol 
in Washington, D.C. 

“In dedicating this new post office we 
pledge continuing concern for the postal 
needs of your community, and our sincere 
interest in continuing to work for steady 
improvement in your postal services. 

“Sincerely, 
“J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General.” 

With this flag—in the name of the U.S. 
Post Office Department—I hereby dedicate 
this new building—to be known as the 
Pleasant Gap Post Office—in the fine tradi- 
tions of the postal system and to the service 
of the citizens of Pleasant Gap. 

Postmaster Tressler, I charge you with 
these responsibilities. 





What Kennedy Hears—Campaign 
Arguments Not Borne Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article by the well-known 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, appeared 
in the Washington Post last week. 

Mr. Drummond can certainly never be 
accused of partisanship. 

It is well that he should point out 
the great difference between campaign 
slogans and sober facts. Would that 
this difference could be emphasized be- 
fore and during political campaigns, 
rather than after. The article follows: 


Wuat KENNEDY HEARS—CAMPAIGN ARGU- 
MENTS NoT BORNE OUT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

I wonder if President Kennedy, now that 
he is at the center of Government intelli- 
gence, isn’t finding some of his principal 
campaign arguments failing to be borne out 
by the facts. 

I am not referring to the high level of 
unemployment or the slow pace of economic 
growth where it now appears Mr. Kennedy 
may well have understated his case. I am 
referring to the more imponderable but 
sharply drawn campaign arguments. 

The status of US. prestige, especially 
whether it is at an “alltime low.” 

The meaning of the increasingly close 
votes by which the U.S. position has been 
supported in the General Assembly of the 
U.N. 

The actual balance of military power he- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

On US. prestige—the President has now 
released the USIA prestige polls. The ma- 
jority of people in most countries seem to 
think that the Soviet Union has surpassed 
the United States in science and technol- 
ogy on the ground that the Soviets are 
preminent in space exploration. 

But is this impression of Soviet leader- 
ship in outer space based on fact or mis- 
information? The Kennedy task force 


report on space informs the President that 
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“we now hold a position of leadership in 
space science” and that for 3 years the 
United States has been the outstanding 
contributor to space science.” 

Thus the truth of the matter was that 
while most foreigners thought the Soviets 
were preeminent in space science, this im- 
pression was not true, according to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s advisers. 

On U.N. votes—many times during the 
campaign Mr. Kennedy cited the narrowing 
U.S. majorities at the UN., particu- 
larly on Red China, as evidence of our declin- 
ing prestige. But now the new U.N. Am- 
bassador, Adlai Stevenson, is informing the 
President and the American people that we 
must prepare ourselves for even closer votes 
and possibly a defeat in our stand against 
admitting Red China. 

Well, if the votes by which the United 
States was narrowly supported last year and 
the year before were germane to choosing 
between Nixon and Kennedy, then the pre- 
dicted votes by which the United States will 
lose on Red China must be even more perti- 
nent in the future. I doubt if Mr. Steven- 
son means that. He means that votes in the 
recent past and the predictable future re- 
flect the new composition of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly and are not matters over which 
any President has much control. 

On United States-Soviet military 
strength—another of the campaign conten- 
tions was that the balance of military power 
was shifting to the Soviet side and that this 
fact hurt our position around the world. 
Now Mr. Kennedy is hearing something of a 
different story from two directions. 

He is hearing from some of his disarma- 
ment experts that one of the reasons for 
Soviet reluctance to accept full inspection is 
that such inspection will disclose them 
weaker than they have been proclaiming. 

He is hearing from some of his Pentagon 
experts, according to news reports which the 
White House has called inaccurate but which 
have not been proved inaccurate, that the 
United States-Soviet missile gap doesn’t 
exist, or was exaggerated. The Washington 
Post reported: 

“Current defense studies by the Kennedy 
administration indicate that President Eisen- 
hower’s downgrading of the dangers of the 
Soviet missile lead was largely correct. 

“Conclusions now are that there is no evi- 
dence that Russia has embarked on a crash 
program of building ICBM’s or that any 
missile gap exists today.” 

The President considers this judgment pre- 
mature, possibly wrong. But the press did 
not initiate the no-missile gap reports. They 
came from a briefing initiated by Secretary 
of Defense McNamara. 





Some Hard Facts for America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the February 1961 issue of 
the Nation’s Agriculture. 

In this article, Maurice H. Stans, re- 
tiring Director of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget, warns of the danger in wild 
spending by Government, the ever grow- 
ing national debt, and ruinous inflation: 
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Our strength as a nation depends on equal 
vigor on a variety of fronts. Military de- 
fense is one of these, but only one. To 
support the cost of a strong defense, our 
whole economy must be healthy and strong, 
capable of producing the technology, the 
drive, and the wealth to carry the load while 
sustaining our public purpose and needs. 

It must be capable of delivering the goods 
without sacrificing the basic values of sound 
money and reasonable prices and wages, free 
of the sickness of inflation, and avoiding a 
bankrupt government and debts that we 
cannot manage, 

These two fronts—the military and the 
economic—are the strategic bastions of our 
security, and both must be guarded with 
equal vigilance and determination. 

One critical aspect of all this has to do 
with the role of government in our economic 
life. In its taxing, spending, borrowing, and 
legislative operations, government wields a 
tremendous and decisive influence in shap- 
ing our economic fitness. 

The hard facts are these: 

Spending comes easily, as the public de- 
mands more and more from government. In 
the past 30 years, the level of Federal spend- 
ing has multiplied manyfold—from $3 bil- 
lion in 1930 to $9 billion in 1940, to $40 bil- 
lion in 1950, to $80 billion in 1960. And 
there is nothing to assure us that it will 
stop there, 

Surpluses are hard to come by, and they 
never catch up with the deficits. That’s 
proved very simply by just looking at the 
national debt of $285 billion we’re now car- 
rying. In the past 30 years we have paid 
our bills only 6 times and have borrowed to 
cover our expenses 24 times. 

Interest costs are higher than any other 
category of budget expenditures save those 
relating to defense. In our $80 billion an- 
nual budget, roughly $9 billion goes out in 
interest payments on Government debt. 
This means that 11 cents in every dollar of 
taxes goes just to carry past obligations, 
without any payment on principal. 

We are already committed to spend huge 
sums of money in future years for past serv- 
ices. By the easy road of handing out 
I O U’s, we have saddled the Government 
with an incredible load to be met out of 
future taxes. : 

In addition to our funded debt, we now 
owe $60 billion in unfinanced pensions to 
military and civil retirees, and we have 
promised to pay another $300 billion in vet- 
erans’ Compensation and benefits—all for 
past services. 

If you add to this another $100 billion of 
scheduled payments for unfinished construc- 
tion and undelivered purchases, and pile 
them on top of the present national debt, 
you get an astounding Federal mortgage of 
over $750 billion against the future. And 
this does not include the regular annual 
costs of defense, commerce, welfare, and 
Government. 


Higher ranges of future spending are al- 
ready built into our present Federal pro- 
grams. This is because we legislate on the 
basis of “no money down, pay later.” 
Programs with small beginnings eventually 
grow up to be big programs, and these built- 
in increases are adding to the level of over- 
all Federal spending at the rate of a billion 
dollars each year. Such a condition allows 
little room for flexibility to meet newly 
emerging needs. 

Meanwhile, the demands for new spending 
are relentless. If the Congress ever approved 
all the major proposals which lie before it 
in a given year, we would find ourselves 
quickly in bankruptcy. In the last session, 
for example, the major bills would have 
added another $50 or $60 billion to our pres- 
enf annual spending. 
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And finally, there are all too few people 
who are willing to face up to the problem of 
how to pay for it all. 

In calling attention to these fiscal facts, 
I don’t mean to say we have passed the point 
of no return. We can still meet the debts 
we've taken on, spreading the payments over 
many years. But we’ve come to the point 
where the world’s need for strong and as- 
sured leadership forces us to question how 
much longer we can continue down the road 
of financial brinkmanship. 

It comes down to this: as serious as our 
problems will be in dealing with the external 
adversaries of our country, we have serious 
threats right here in our midst. We can 
soon destroy the Nation’s vitality if we al- 
low Government to continue to pursue pol-~ 
icies of— , 

Compulsive spending, which has driven up 
the level of spending 25 fold in 30 years, 
much faster than our national growth and 
much faster than we can afford; 

Government by credit card, which has led 
up to pile up a huge debt that we seem 
unable or unwilling to reduce, and to mort- 
gage the future by easy promises of future 
handouts; and 

Cancerous taxation, which undermines in- 
dividual initiative, diverts earnings away 
from capital investment and savings, and 
thereby limits the capacity of the economy 
to grow and expand. 

At the end of this horizon lies inflation, 
the final destroyer, which can cheapen our 
money, drive prices beyond reach, and cause 
untold hardship by wiping out the worth of 
our savings, pensions, and insurance. 

Added to these fiscal concerns now is the 
immediate complication of an unfavorable 
balance in our international payments. Last 
year we ran a $4-billion deficit in our balance 
of payments, and this year isn’t any better. 
We have had to face the unpopular necessity 
of tightening our belts, of taking direct and 
immediate steps to reverse this situation, in 
order to halt the outflow of our gold. 

All this teaches us a good lesson. We can 
never again afford to underestimate the need 
to maintain the world’s confidence in our 
determination to practice fiscal prudence. 
We are the world’s banker. If we allow our- 
selves to run a poor bank, if we fail to heed 
danger signs, we can quickly lose that con- 
fidence, and live to regret the consequences 
to our position both at home and abroad. 

These are the challenges we face as we 
try to build our economic security as the 
foundation for military security and for 
progress. 

But with all these concerns, we have not 
yet reached the point where control has 
been lost. There are encouraging indica- 
tions that we still can keep the situation in 
hand, if we are willing to try hard enough. 
Let me mention some factors which support 
my optimism: 

1. We did succeed last year in turning 
back the threat of a new and serious round 
of inflation. 

2. Last year we staged a major financial 
comeback after the huge 1959 budget deficit 
of $12.5 billion which was caused by the 
1958 recession. We balanced our 1960 
budget. With good management we can end 
the present fiscal year with a surplus or at 
worst a very small deficit. 

3. We have achieved the highest gross na- 
tional production in our history, having 
passed the half-trillion-dollar mark. 

4. Americans today are earning more, sav- 
ing more, spending more, and investing more - 
than any people in history. 

5. We have a vital, expanding, inventive 
technology which has no match anywhere in 
the world. This, along with the swift 
growth of our population, give us insurance 
of continued growth that can be sustained 
if we protect the value of our money and 
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the respect of the world for our ability to 
manage our affairs well. - 

6. In a world of revolution and uncer- 
tainty, we have built the strongest national 
defense ever known. 

All these signs, taken singly and together, 
speak well for the capacity of America to 
move forward in the 1960's. 

There you have it: the good and the bad. 
It is vital that Americans read the signals 
and react to them wisely and well. This is 
my sincere hope as we approach the day 
when the responsibility for leading our 
Nation passed into new hands. 

I believe that the cause of good govern- 
ment ig best served by fiscal responsibility, 
and this means budgets that are safely bal- 
anced, the avoidance of habitual deficits, 
adequate safeguards against inflation and 
the realistic matching up of public commit- 
ments within our resources, leaving some- 
thing to pay on our debts. If we can do all 
this, we will preserve the flexibility to meet 
the real needs that will arise in the coming 
years. 





Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13,1961 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Sunday Star of February 12, 1961, sets 
forth a clear and concise statement of 
some features of medical care proposals 
which deserve attention and study. In 
view of the extreme positions of both 
sides on this issue, it is time for sober 
reflection, which I think is the approach 
taken in this editorial: 

MEDICAL CARE For AGED 


More than has been done in the past surely 
will be done in the future to ease the often 
catastrophic burden of illness, especially for 
those whose advancing age has dropped them 
from the ranks of wage earners. 

If the people of this country are convinced 
that it is the responsibility of the National 
Government to assume the major costs of 
hospital, clinical, and nursing care for every 
citizen covered by social security who reaches 
the age of 65—regardless of the individual 
citizen’s ability to assume that responsibil- 
ity himself—the bill proposed by the Ken- 
nedy administration is probably the least 
painful way of accomplishing that purpose. 
It, would finance the cost of such medical 
care by a slight increase in the social security 
tax. 

But if this is to be the approach, there 
are at least four major points which should 
be clearly understood: 

1. Enactment of the bill favored by Presi- 
dent Kennedy would represent another ma- 
jor step toward a welfare state in which 
huge Government assumes more and more 
obligations, and accompanying control, in 
regulating the activities of its citizens. We 
are not particularly frightened by such 
scare words as “socialized medicine,” and the 
President takes pains to explain that the 
provisions of this measure do not cover 
doctor bills or the citizen’s choice of his 
physician and hospital. But if it is the 
National Goyernment’s responsibility to pay 
the hospital costs of senior citizens, why 
does that responsibility stop short of doc- 
tor bills? If free medical care at Govern- 
ment or taxpayers’ expense becomes avail- 
able at 65, why should it not become avail- 
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able at 60, or 45? Once it is recognized that 
it is Government’s responsibility in one case, 
who can really contend that such responsi- 
bility will not eventually extend to every 
case? 

2. This bill abandons for the first time the 
hitherto prevailing concept that medical 
care should be provided without cost only 
to those who lack the means to pay for it 
themselves. Those who are able, in old 
age, to meet such expenses from their own 
resources doubtless are in the minority. 
But there are a great many who can. Why 
is it mecessary or even desirable to assume 
that Government is under equal obligation 
to provide “free’’ medical care to all of its 
citizens once they have reached the age of 
65? 

8. The social security tax increase proposed 
for financing medical care is small, a quarter 
of 1 percent each for employers and em- 
ployees on salaries up to $5,000. For an 
employee at that salary it would mean merely 
$12.50 a year, cheap health insurance indeed. 
But the social security tax has already risen 
to 6 percent of all salaries up to $4,800, di- 
vided equally between employer and em- 
ployee. With the increases proposed in the 
health bill, and other increases already pro- 
posed or pending, the total social security 
tax will have reached 10 percent by 1969. 
For many people earning $5,000, this means 
they will soon be paying almost as much in 
social security, without deductions, as they 
pay in income taxes. It is time that serious 
consideration be given to fixing some statu- 
tory limit on the Government’s “take” on 
payrolls, which has already become substan- 
tial and promises to become much more. 

4. Congress last year passed and the Presi- 
dent signed a bill providing for grants to the 
States in a voluntary medical care plan 
which is yet to demonstrate its relative suc- 
cess or failure. There has not yet been 
enough experience upon which to base final 
judgment as to the merits of this approach. 
It is significant, however, that so few States 
have taken advantage of the unlimited Fed- 
eral matching funds made available. If the 
States cannot afford or are otherwise unwill- 
ing to provide medical care for elderly -citi- 
zens in lower income groups, with this help 
from the National Government, why should 
the National Government be expected to do 
it for everybody over 65? 

These and other questions will be examined 
in hearings on the new Kennedy health 
plan, which has been changed only slightly 
from the one defeated last year. They should 
receive clear answers before the bill becomes 
law. : 





Defeatism? 
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or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include an article by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the February 6 issue 
of U.S. News & World Report, whose 
comments I hope will be most carefully 
considered: 

DEFEATISM? 
(By David Lawrence) 

For several weeks now a spirit of defeatism 
has been permeating some of the comments 
on Far Eastern problems by prominent men 
in this country. 
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An opinion often heard expressed is that 
Red China will soon have enough votes in 


. the United Nations to secure a seat on the 


Security Council and that America had bet- 
ter prepare for that defeat. 

The new administration in Washington 
is, Of course, being watched from abroad to 
see whether there is any sign of softening 
in our policy toward the Communists. Un- 
fortunately, the viewpoint of the British and 
other Governments which have recognized 
Red China is that the United States should 
change its position. 

This would be a fatal error. It would 
mean trouble for everybody in the Far East. 
To bow to Red China would demoralize 
South Korea, the Philippines, and the Chi- 
nese on Formosa. All together, they have a 
sizable military force which it would be 
senseless for us to weaken or discard. Brit- 
ish sympathizers with Red China have never 
ventured to say whether England would 
supply the military forces that our side 
would lose if Red China is admitted to the 
Security Council of the U.N. 

The real chance of a new war is in the 
Far East. America has kept the peace large- 
ly by a policy of firmness embodied in what 
is known as the Eisenhower resolution, It 
was passed by both Houses of Congress by 
an almost unanimous vote. 

Red China knows we have drawn a line 
in the Far East. Will we defend it? Re- 
grettably in the recent political campaign the 
question of urging the Nationalist Chinese 
to withdraw from Quemoy and Matsu was 
debated. It was a mistake ever to let this 
question come into the political forum. 

President Kennedy, however, has shown 
no signs of weakening on the main issue, 
though his speeches did leave the impres- 
sion that he wasn’t certain about holding 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

More disconcerting perhaps than any other 
factor in recent days has been the comments 
by some of Mr. Kennedy’s principal advisers. 
They have been talking about the inevitable 
admission of Red China into the United Na- 
tions. One adviser—Prof. Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., who has been appointed to the 
White House staff—even speaks of the ad- 
mission of the Peiping regime to the U.N. as 
“a reasonable price to pay” in order to get 
Red China and the Soviet Union into “a 
system of reliable arms control.” 

Both Adlai Stevenson, who is now the 
American Ambassador to the United Nations, 
and Chester Bowles, the new Under Secretary 
of State, have expressed their views indicat- 
ing a belief that Red China will eventually 
be admitted to the U.N. To predict it is a 
sign of weakness. Many people in the free 
world will come to regard such cornments as 
part of a trend toward the abandonment of 
moral force. 

It is not customary for an athletic team to 
go into a game announcing in advance that 
its defeat is inevitable. Where is our faith in 
the power of American idealism? Why do we 
concede we cannot win a debate in the U.N. 
on the merits of this question? Has Red 
China changed since the U.N. itself declared 
by formal resolution that the Peiping regime 
was the aggressor in Korea? Have we in 
America forgotten the 157,000 casualties we 
suffered there? Will the United Nations have 
any real influence in the world if it sacrifices 
its own self-respect and yields to the Com- 
munist bloc? : 

An American statesman once made this 
plea: 

“Moral power can be a powerful force in 
the world. That is not a mere pious hope. 
It is the Judgment of every realist throughout 
history. It was Napoleon who said that “In 
war, moral considerations make up three- 
fourths of the game.”’ It was Admiral Mahan 
who said that physical force was useful only 
‘to give moral ideals time to take root.’ 
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“The need is for more effective political use 
of moral power. The moral law, happily, is a 
universal law.” 

These words of the late John Foster Dulles, 
in a paper submitted to the Amsterdam as- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches in 
September 1948, are as valid today as when 
they were written. 

Why should we retreat on the moral issue 
of Red China? Why can’t we convince our 
allies that idealism wins far more battles 
than materialism? 

President Kennedy at his first news con- 
ference said “there has been a rather belliger- 
ent attitude expressed toward us in recent 
days by the Chinese Communists.” 

Yet some of the advisers to the President 
and some of his principal supporters in the 
press still seem to favor appeasement of the 
Red Chinese. 

This is not the road to peace but the road 
to war. Defeatism on our side causes the 
enemy to miscalculate—to assume we will 
not fight for our policies. 

What is needed is not defeatism, but a 
counteroffensive in behalf of idealism—a 
strong manifestation of moral power. Other- 
wise we will find the United Nations gradu- 
ally stripped of the only force that can save 
mankind. 





Where Was Mr. Kennedy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the San Diego Union 
of February 1, 1961: 

Our Hour or Perm.—WHERE Was 
Mr. KENNEDY? 


in his state of the Union message Presi- 
dent Kennedy said that in 10 days in office 
he had found the Nation and the world in 
a terrible condition. Mr. Kennedy had been 
in the Congress 14 years and was a member 
of important committees of the U.S. Senate. 
Yet it seems he has been staggered by the 
enormity of the crisis that in some ways he 
helped to create. 

Where was Mr. Kennedy all those years, 
when, as he now says, the country was de- 
generating and our hour of peril, both at 
home and abroad, was rushing upon us? We 
heard from Mr. Kennedy chiefly during the 
2-month presidential campaign. A careful 
reading of the state of the Union message 
indicates no departure from what he said 
during the campaign. He merely has lumped 
all of his election issues together and cloaked 
them in a sense of panic and disaster. 

It was a foreboding talk. He pictured an 
America slipping out of its days of greatness 
and its people wondering whether a nation 
so organized and governed, can endure. He 
saw a hostile world in which the tide has 
been running against us and each day we 
are drawing near an hour of calamity. 

Where have we heard that before? It was 
Speaker Sam Raysurn at the Democratic 
convention who jeered that the United 
States had become a second-rate power, that 
the American people were helpless and pur- 
poseless. Mr. Raysurn, too, sat in Congress 
as leader of the majority all the years this 
was supposed to have been happening. 

This was not a state of the Union message. 
It was a call to a crusade. Follow me, he 
pleads again, as he did in his inaugural 
address. “Ask not what your country can 
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do for you, ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

The core of Mr. Kennedy’s plea is the lib- 
eral-radical credo that Russian communism 
is about to outstrip U.S. capitalism, and only 
a rededication of national ideals, purpose, 
and energy will enable this country to keep 
up or win out. 

This means, of course, that if President 
Kennedy has his way, we are to embark on 
an era of vast social changes under the 
pressure of fear. This is implicit throughout 
the entire message. 

We are to accept the Communist challenge 
to peaceful coexistence—in answer to the 
Reds’ taunts—and engage them in an eco- 
nomic struggle around the world, but to do 
this, “we must reexamine and revise our 
whole arsenal of tools: Military, economic, 
and political.” What does this all mean? 
Are we to sacrifice the very things which 
separate Western society from atheistic com- 
munism, to show we can outproduce a 
materialistic enemy? 

Again, the message falls back on liberal- 
radical dogma. Mr. Kennedy says “we will do 
what must be done. For our national house- 
hold is cluttered with unfinished tasks. Our 
cities are being engulfed in squalor * * * 25 
million Americans live in substandard hous- 
ing’—the list of our supposed needs and 
troubles is almost endless. 

We wonder what the people of Communist 
Russia and China would think, could they 
but see America, and then in the light of 
their own existence, hear the words of Mr. 
Kennedy. 

There isn’t any doubt now but that Presi- 
dent Kennedy's ideological thinking has been 
shaped by the Schlesingers and the Gail- 
braiths and others of the liberal-radical eco- 
nomic philosophy that insists on the neces- 
sity of social change. The people should 
sacrifice their individual desires, and earn- 
ings, for the public good—as seen by those 
who believe in a collectivist way. 

They believe that only once in a generation 
can people be lifted above material things 
and put on a new path of drastic change. 
They are sure the time has come again. The 
message forecasts a period of internal strife. 





Swede Nelson Award—An American Epic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30,1961 | 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, New 
England and the Nation were again re- 
cently thrilled by the annual Nils V. 
(Swede) Nelson Sportsmanship Award 
ceremonies at Boston which this year 
was conferred upon Alan Rozycki, Dart- 
mouth’s outstanding halfback of the past 
football season. 

The Nelson Award, an American epic, 
annually conferred at the end of each 
football season to the college player who 
best exemplifies the outstanding sports- 
manship represented by the incompa- 
rable Mr. N. V. (Swede) Nelson, one of 
Harvard’s greats, now a prominent Bos- 
ton businessman, a humorist, raconteur 
and civic leader renowned throughout 
the Nation for his sportsmanlike quali- 
ties, great talents, lofty ethical standards 
and his unselfish work for many good 
causes, especially his devotion to young 
America. 
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Both the man in whose name this 
award is given and the player who is 
this year’s recipient are worthy of the 
highest commendation and acclaim that 
has been paid to them. Young Rozycki 
not only stood out on the football field, 
but his decision to pass up great op- 
portunity for official honors in favor of 
the higher interest of his team and his 
fellow players was widely heralded as re- 
flecting the noble spirit which typifies 
true sportsmanship. 

Al Rozycki is the kind of young man 
who brings real distinction to an award 
made justly famous by the lovable Swede 
Nelson, sage, humorist, and inimitable 
afterdinner speaker. 

The Nelson Award takes on special 
significance because it is not confined to 
exploits of the gridiron alone. It em- 
bodies something more than athletic 
prowess which highly commends it, and 
that is the emphasis it puts upon ster- 
ling character, ethical values and whole- 
hearted dedication to the principles. of 
true sportsmanship and fair play. 

As long as young America lives by 
these standards in everything that it 
undertakes, and strives to measure up 
to the lofty concepts of high-minded 
citizenship and human fellowship in ac- 
cordance with the example of the great 
Swede Nelson, we shall have every rea- 
son to be confident in our future na- 
tional leadership of the Nation. 

Many deserving tributes have been re- 
peatedly paid to Swede Nelson in sin- 
cere acknowledgement of the great good 
he has accomplished in his lifetime, the 
fine things he has unalterably stood for, 
and worked for, not only for our youth 
alone, but for the people of the country 
and for the American principle indig- 
enous to college football that men 
should be judged on their own merits 
rather than by the accidents of birth, 
wealth and power. 

I think that Swede Nelson’s words in 
presenting this year’s award to Al Rozy- 
cki well summarized the makeup of this 
sterling young man’s qualities. He 
said: 

It is a thrill to make this award to this 
outstanding sportsman, Al Rozycki. He has 
ail the qualities of greatness; humility, lead- 
ership, a sincere heart, and a desire to help 
his fellow man. I know that he’ll be one of 
ph men ever named to receive this 
aw: he 


That utterance was the serious side of 
Swede Nelson. When he talks, people 
listen, because they know that his anec- 
dotes and stories will inspire them, and 
his incredible humor will amuse them 
and teach them the lesson all Americans 
should realize today that they should 
not take themselves too seriously, but 
the preservation of their freedoms very 
seriously. 

I congratulate Al Rozycki upon the 
great honor of this award, Swede Nel- 
son in whose name it is so appropriately 
given, and the famous Boston Gridiron 
Club which had the vision, generosity 
and good judgment to originate and 
make it one of the most cherished 
awards of its kind in the world of sport. 
This year’s award brings high credit, 
not only to Dartmouth’s shining star, 
Al Rozycki, and his devoted parents, but 
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deep satisfaction and pride to Swede 
Nelson, his beloved and lovely family 
and multitude of friends. 

The Nelson Award symbolizes a lofty 
and most essential value of American 
life. May it long continue to impress 
our people with the simple truth that 
helping others and standing for right 
principles is one of the greatest privi- 
leges of living in this great country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as part of my remarks several inspiring 
articles from Boston newspapers describ- 
ing the Nelson Award: 


[From the Boston Sunday Advertiser, Jan. 8, 
1961] 


RozyckKI PRouDLY WEEPS AT NELSON FOOTBALL 
Pere 


(By Bob Monahan) 


“It’s one of those occasions when a man 
can weep and feel no shame,” said Dartmouth 
halfback Alan Andrew Rozycki last night 
after he was awarded the Nils V. “Swede” 
Nelson 1960 sportsmanship award at the 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel. 

The 176-pound, 21-year-old from Chicago 
had tears in his eyes after he became the 
15th recipient of the coveted plaque. “It’s 
hard to put into words just howI feel. This 
is the greatest honor ever bestowed upon 
me. I’m sincerely grateful,” he said. 

“Swede” once again captivated the award 
dinner group with his majestic manner and 
numerous tales. Concerning Rozycki he said 
‘it’s a thrill to make this award to this out- 
standing sportsman. He has all the qualities 
of greatness; humility, leadership, a sincere 
heart and a desire to help his fellow man. 
I know that he’ll be one of the finest men 
ever named to receive this award.” 

cki was chosen for the honor after 
the Gridiron Club of Boston had screened 
scores of candidates. 

He had performed numerous acts of true 
sportsmanship during his colleigate career. 
The act that was the clincher in his being 
mamed occurred during the Cornell game. 
Dartmouth was leading by a comfortable 
margin and Coach Bob Blackman asked Alan 
who had been pulled out of the game with 
the first unit if he’d like to get back in 
and try for the records which were within 
his grasp. Alan declined the offer, and said 
that he wasn’t interested in records and 
would like to see the subs play because they 
had worked so hard all season. 

Looking on-with admiration were his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Rozycki. 

Mrs. Rozycki said, “I feel very honored. 
Thank you for making me such a happy 
mother.” Alan’s father remarked, “I’m very, 
very pleased. I only wish my parents were 
alive to see this.” 

Blackman described Alan’s sportsmanship 
this way: “He’s one of the few players that 
would congratulate a rival for tackling him 
real hard, even if it were for a loss. 

[From the Boston Evening American, Jan. 7, 
1961] 
SwEbDe’s (S) MILAGE 
(By Tap Goodenough) 

During the past 40 years, Nils V. (Swede) 
Nelson has obtained many, many smiles 
from the miles. The former Harvard football 
stalwart is famed as a raconteur. He has 
bounced all over the rubber chicken circuit 
from Damariscotta, Maine, to Pasadena, Cal- 
if., spinning his funny tales and anecdotes 
to high school groups, colleges, CYO gather- 
ings, private clubs, and various organizations. 

Tonight the 15th annual Swede Nelson 
award for sportsmanship will go to Dart- 
mouth’s great halfback, Al Rozycki, at a 
banquet in the Sheraton-Plaza. And Swede 
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will be there, naturally, wearing a grin as 
wide as Copley Square, and offering more 
stories. 

STORY THAT STRETCHED 


According to Swede, here’s one that has 
drawn a million laughs at a total of 2,000 
affairs: 

"Way out in the wide open spaces at an un- 
named college, some proselyting was going 
on. 

“That’s Harvard talk for cheating a little,” 
explains Swede. “I can’t spell it or pro- 
nounce it.” 

Anyway, it seems the school president had 
stated that prospective football players 
would be given their room, board, and tui- 
tion, providing they knew something about 
mathematics, since engineering was the spe- 
cialty of the school. 

Said the coach: “I have Sam Soanso out- 
side. He’s a fast halfback.” 

Queried the president: “Does he know any- 
thing about arithmetic?” 

At that point, Sam entered and replied: 
“Yes, sir; that’s my hobby.” 

“Good,” said the prexy. “How much is 
six and six?” 

“Fourteen,” was the answer, quick as a 
twinkle. 

Beamed the coach: “Let him in. He only 
missed by one.” 

For youth groups, Swede says the follow- 

ing story is his leading mirth-quaker. 
- “I once helped Eddie Casey coach the Har- 
vard freshmen. One afternoon, Eddie told 
me he wanted my aid with the varsity, add- 
ing that I was a great fundamentalist, and I 
always thought that meant one who flunked 
history and geography. Well, I took the 
squad, then said, ‘Tackle that dummy.’ And 
one of the boys tackled me.” 

We can attest that Swede doesn’t deal en- 
tirely in old gags. Matter of fact, he con- 
fides that he has several brandnew ones ready 
to spring tonight. Keep ’em laughing, 
Swede. 





Standby Plan To Meet Economic Impact 
of Reduced Military Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced House Joint Resolution 
219 calling for a federally developed plan 
to meet the economic impact of defense 
cutbacks. The idea back of this is to 
provide a study and standby prepared- 
ness program for peace. Under this pro- 
posal the Secretary of Commerce would 
develop a nationwide survey for conver- 
sion of industries and manpower from 
military to nonmilitary production in 
event of any U.S. internation agreements 
calling for curtailing of armaments. 

Certainly, the President should have, 
and I am sure will have, the fullest sup- 
port and cooperation of the Congress in 
his endeavor to find solutions ‘to the most 
pressing problem of our times—peace 
among nations. 

Especially, President Kennedy will 
carry the most fervent hopes and prayers 
of the American people into any Soviet- 
American talks. An end to the use of 
force as a means of settlement of inter- 
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national disputes is a national goal. By 
degrees at least it can be achieved. 

However, in achieving or attempting to 
achieve that goal, no one believes there 
is any overnight answer. Notwithstand- 
ing delays, it only seems reasonable that 
the limitation of atomic power to peace- 
time uses might well be agreed to first 
under some mutually satisfactory system 
of control. If that hurdle is overcome 
it would be the major step toward grad- 
ual disarmament. Thereafter, the major 
military powers could find other areas 
whereby a reduction in defense spending 
would be accomplished. 

In such an eventuality, it seems to me, 
democracy and our free economy would 
immediately come into stepped-up eco- 
nomic competition with the Communists. 
In any such competition, the system of 
state capitalism and control would seem 
to be far more susceptible than our free 
enterprise one to conversion of industry 
from military to nonmilitary production. 
Moreover, any obvious failure of inde- 
pendent private ownership under such 
conditions of transition would make the 
United States and its private ownership 
look bad and thereby in the struggle be- 
tween the two ideologies on the economic 
battlefront our free way of life might 
receive quite a black eye before the rest 
of the world. 

As I see it, Mr. Speaker, a major cut- 
back in defense expenditures in the 
United States will have a serious effect 
on our economy. Indeed, the question 
has been raised—Can we afford peace? 
Under our voluntary system, could we re- 
tain and relocate industry and workers 
following a disarmament agreement 
without resorting to nationalization, 
subsidization and much of the control 
and regimentation of the Communist 
system to which we object. 

All of this points up the desirability 
of carefully preparing a standby pro- 
gram as called for in my joint resolution 
so the Government would be ready to 
implement immediately the conversion 
of adversely affected industries and em- 
ployment to peacetime production. 

At this very moment, Congress is be- 
ing asked to assist distressed areas which 
have become pockets of unemployment 
through obsolescence and other causes 
of plant shutdowns. 

In my State of Washington and espe- 
cially in Seattle where the Boeing Air- 
plane Co. employs such a high percent- 
age of the total area workforce, we are 
concerned. The management of Boeing 
has done a very creditable job of develop- 
ing the production of peacetime commer- 
cial jet transport planes. It is constantly 
seeking to increase its nonmilitary busi- 
ness. But, missiles and other military 
contracts are responsible for thousands 
of Boeing jobs and the community em- 
ployment is not diversified. 

It seems to me the Federal Govern- 
ment either studies this overall transi- 
tion problem now, giving a chance to in- 
dustries and labor to work out programs 
that will preserve the free enterprise 
system, or we wait and in the future risk 
the danger of a position of complete 
Federal responsibility that could easily 
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lead to socialism and possibly the very 

conditions of State control that our 

armaments are maintained to protect 
ourselves from. 

Furthermore, how much better to ne- 
gotiate peace and disarmament from a 
position of strength. With a plan, the 
American people would avoid panic or 
fear of diminishing production of mili- 
tary arms. Also such a plan would show 
the good intentions of the United States 
in any international discussions. With 
all this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today House Joint Resolution 
219 to provide that the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall carry out planning in antici- 
pation of eventual success in endeavors 
to achieve world agreement of gradual 
disengagement from defense spending. 

Under my resolution, the Secretary of 
Commerce would initiate a survey of the 
dependence of industrial economy on 
military contracts. 

In turn, the defense industries that 
are vulnerable to diminishing military 
appropriations would be encouraged to 
plan for conversion of their plants to 
peacetime conditions and to offset reduc- 
tions of military spending. Also, a pro- 
gram of retraining workers and relocat- 
ing them if necessary would be devel- 
oped. 

Under the resolution as introduced a 
comprehensive industry transition plan 
would be ready and transmitted to the 
President of the United States not later 
than June 30, 1963. 

In the meanwhile, I would expect, Mr. 
Speaker, while the surveys and studies 
are being developed that the very public 
knowledge that they are in preparation 
would strengthen the position of the 
President and those he entrusts with the 
responsibility of negotiating disarma- 
ment and peace just as it would solidify 
public opinion in support of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policies and programs in 
any foreign peace discussions. 

My resolution reads as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION TO PROVIDE FOR PLANNING 
FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY TO NONMILITARY PRODUCTION IN 
THE EVENT OF REDUCED MILITARY SPENDING 
Whereas the most pressing problem of our 

time is how to maintain peace among na- 

tions; and 

Whereas more than 40 billions of dollars 
or approximately half of the budget of the 
Federal Government of the United States is 
for national defense resulting in a substan- 
tial percentage of the incomes of the Amer- 
ican people being dependent on military 
expenditures; and 

Whereas total disarmament is the goal of 
our National Government which if achieved 
would result in severe reduction of military 
spending throughout the United States; and 

Whereas our National Government will be 
able to negotiate for disarmament from a 
greater position of strength if our Nation 
has planned how to make the transition 
from a militarily oriented economy to one 
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based on production of civilian goods: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of Commerce shall carry out comprehensive 
planning and educational programs neces- 
sary to prepare the Nation’s economy for the 
gradual disengagement from military spend- 
ing, including the following activities: 

(1) Conducting continual surveys of the 
industry of the Nation to determine to what 
extent the national economy is dependent 
on military spending. 

(2) Encouragement of industries which 
are dependent on military contracts to par- 
ticipate with the Department of Commerce 
in planning for conversion of their own 
plants to products needed in a peacetime 
economy. 

(3) Development, in cooperation with 
other appropriate government agencies, of a 
plan of transition of industries from defense 
to nonmilitary production which can be 
initiated when required to offset reductions 
in military spending. 

(4) Planning for the establishment of 
training programs, expense allotments, and 
loans to businesses or individuals who might 
have to relocate as a result of reduced de- 
fense spending. . 

(5) Determining the financial costs of 
conversion programs and making recom- 
mendations as to where assistance in meet- 
ing such costs might reasonably be obtained 
(i.e., from local organizations, industry, and 
local, State or National Government). 

(6) Informing the public of the progress 
being made on plans for conversion of the 
Nation’s industry to civilian goods produc- 
tion through news releases, pamphlets, re- 
ports, and other appropriate means. , 

(7) Establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee of members from industry, labor and 
professional organizations, financial institu- 
tions and other organizations as deemed 
necessary from different economic and geo- 
graphic areas of the United States, the mem- 
bers of which shall consult with and advise 
the Secretary of Commerce on matters per- 
taining to planning for conversion of the 
Nation’s industry to nonmilitary produc- 
tion, The advisory committee shall assist in 
implementing plans of the Department 
which may require intensive coordination or 
planning on the part of organizations in 
their respective economic and geographic 
areas. 

(8) Preparing a comprehensive plan of 
how the above items will be accomplished. 
Such plan shall be submitted to the Presi- 
dent not later than June 30, 1962. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
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documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of .Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). ° 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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The World’s Worst Crime—Massacre 
of 6 Million Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the world 
was shocked by the enormity of the 
crimes committed against innocent men, 
women, and children by Hitler and his 
Nazis. Two-thirds of the Jews in Eu- 
rope were deliberately killed in an effort 
to exterminate a whole people. A num- 
ber of those responsible for these crimes 
were apprehended, tried, and punished 
after the end of World War II. Hun- 
dreds of others are in hiding from world 
conscience and world justice. One of 
the most notorious, Adolf Eichmann, has 
been tracked down and captured. In 
March he will be tried for his crimes 
against humanity. 

The mountain of evidence assembled 
against him is indicated in the follow- 
ing article, “File of Mass Murder,” from 
the February 12, 1961, issue of the 
American Weekly, published as a Sun- 
day supplement by. the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this backround of the case against 
Eichmann in the REcorpD: 

THE Fitz oF Mass MuRDER 
(By Peggy Mann) 

Amid the barren, rock-ribbed hills of 
Judea, overlooking the Biblical city of 
Jerusalem, there lies a long, low three-story 
structure which houses the most horrendous 
assortment of documents ever collected by 
man. 

When Adolf Eichmann goes on trial in 
Israel next month, many of the prosecution’s 
documents will come from all over the world, 
but hundreds of thousands of them will 
come right from the subterranean archives 
of this building. The capture of Eichmann, 
too, was based in large measure upon the 
secret dossiers on file in the armored vaults. 

Over 200 escaped Nazi war criminals have 
been arrested within the past few years as a 
direct result of the material in these files. 

The only entrance to this virtually un- 
known repository is an enclosed steel stair- 
way which spirals down to the chilly neon- 
lit depths. There, lining the walls along 
the entire length of the building, stretching 
from floor to ceiling, are massive filing cabi- 
nets, each with its neatly indexed label and 
code number: No, 16, Warsaw ghetto; No. 
81, German Foreign Office; No. 153, Dachau; 
No. 176, Gestapo files. 

Over 20 million documents are here—origi- 
nals and microfilms—all of them directly 
pertaining to the dozen years when, for the 
first time in the world’s history, mass murder 
became a national policy, was government- 
ally organized on a scientific businesslike 
basis: its official objective—to wipe out a 
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people which had survived over 4,000 years 
of recorded history. 

This objective was in large measure ful- 
filled. Two-thirds of the Jews in Europe 
were killed, most of them with a maximum 
of speed and a minimum of cost, in gas 
chambers and cremation ovens. 

The Nazis, ever efficient, kept meticulous 
records of the 6 million Jews—men, women 
and children—who lost their lives. As the 
war neared its end, they recognized the 
danger to themselves which lurked in this 
deadly dossier of horror, and made desperate 
efforts to destroy the records. 

But so vast was the project of Jewish ex- 
termination that millions of incriminating 
documents escaped destruction. And the 
originals or copies of almost all of them 
are now in the carefully guarded cellar 
stronghold of Yad Washem. 

There are thousands of official Nazi direc- 
tives relating to the annihilation of the 
Jews. 

There are nonofficial home movies and 
snapshots of the death camps and their 
skeletal victims, taken by Nazis and sent 
home as souvenirs with boasting letters. 

There are thousands of personal testi- 
monies—eyewitness reports of murder— 
written by Jews on the backs of carefully 
hoarded concentration camp worksheets. 

There are letters on the final solution of 
the Jewish problem written and signed by 
Hitler, Goering, Adolf Eichmann. 

At the war’s end, numerous agencies and 
institutions made collections of such docu- 
ments. Thousands more were in the hands 
of individuals (many of whom were the sole 
survivors of a family or of an entire Jewish 
community). 

But, in 1958, the Government of Israel 
set up a memorial institution, Yad Washem, 
to honor and commemorate the 6 million 
murdered Jews. And one of the seven sep- 
arate functions as outlined by the Yad 
Washem Act was to “collect, examine, and 
publish testimony of the disaster.” 

Within 8 years this mild phrase has re- 
sulted in the bulging cellar vaults of Yad 
Washem, which has become the central col- 
lecting agency, the coordinating body, the 
clearinghouse, and the master file of all im- 
portant documents pertaining to the dia- 
bolical dozen years. 

Time for the capture and conviction of 
Nazi war criminals is fast running out. 
As of last July, according to West German 
law, proceedings could no longer be initiated 
against any war criminal accused of a crime 
less than manslaughter. Those proved 
guilty of murder; or of multiple murders, 
face only a jail sentence, since the death 
penalty has been abolished in West Ger- 
many. And by 1965, all proceedings against 
Nazi war criminals will be barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

Thus, in 4 more years, men whom evidence 
proves have been guilty of mass murders 
will be free to come out of hiding, confident 
that they can no longer be legally prose- 
cuted. 

Although the archives of Yad Washem con- 
tain irrefutable evidence against hundreds 
of such Nazi war criminals who are still be- 
lieved to be alive, the Officials of Yad 
Washem make it quite clear that the Israeli 
Government has no plans to repeat the dra- 
matic story of the transoceanic Eichmann 
kidnapping and capture. 


Eichmann, in Israel’s book, was the No. 
1 criminal still alive, and the momentous- 
ness of his crime was such that if standard 
international codes had to be overlooked to 
secure his capture, so be it—particularly 
in view of the fact that Israeli Government 
officials had presented what they considered 
convincing evidence to the proper Argen- 
tine and West German authorities indicating 
Eichmann’s hiding place, yet nothing had 
been done by these Governments to secure 
his capture. 

“We know,” says Samuel Spector, director 
of archives of Yad Washem, “that there are 
a number of Nazi war criminals still living 
in Argentina. We have supplied their names 
and others—over 500 names in various coun- 
tries—to the West German Govermment, in 
the hope that it would start extradition pro- 
ceedings. In addition, of course, we have 
supplied a full dossier of evidence against 
each man. We have been supplying such 
evidence for some 6 years.” 

Spector, a tall, pleasant-faced gentleman, 
remarks in the dust-dry tones of a librarian, 
“We are now arranging a special card catalog, 
a file of every Nazi war criminal we believe to 
be still alive. We cannot reveal how many 
names are in this file. But it is not a small 
number. I personally hope,” he adds, “that 
before the 1965 West German expiration date, 
there will be a wave of public protest, so that 
Nazi criminals guilty of mass murder can 
still be prosecuted.” 

Other activities of Yad Washem are less 
dramatic than those of the archive depart- 
ment, but they are equally impressive. 

The name of Yad Washem (pronounced 
“Yad Vashem”), comes from the Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah, chapter 56, verse 5: 

“I will give you in my house and within 
my walls, hand (Yad) and a name” 
(Washem). 

In title and concept, therefore, Yad Wa- 
shem is primarily a memorial institution. 

Every nation has its memorials to those 
who have died in a war or been killed in a 
national disaster—memorials which seek to 
give lasting recognition and remembrance to 
citizens who represent perhaps a fraction of 
a percent of the total population. 

The Yad Washem memorial is, however, 
unique. Israel’s total Jewish population 
numbers some 1,800,000. Its memorial com- 
memorates dead which number more than 
three times that of the national population. 

A unique way was sought to commemorate 
this vast and shadowy populace of murdered 
Jews. No nation has ever before granted 
citizenship to dead men. But this Israel in- 
tends todo. One of Yad Washem’s functions 
is to collect all possible information about 
each of the 6 million dead, and to give them 
a commemorative citizenship in the tradi- 
tional Jewish homeland. 

Thus far, after 8 years of intensive search 
and research, only 1,500,000 men, women, 
and children have been resurrected through 
memory. These Jews have come home to the 
promised land, even if only as a typewritten 
name on a file card. 

Another branch of the Yad Washem staff is 
involved in collecting remnants and records 
of the thousands of Jewish synagogues and 
congregations throughout Europe which were 
transformed from thriving and vital com- 
munity centers into heaps of rubble. The 
histories of these congregations are being 
written up by Yad Washem, and hence in 
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some small measure the destroyed congre- 
gations will live again. 

A further branch operates a unique library 
which has some 25,000 books in its collection, 
all on a single subject—anti-Semitism, from 
the start of the Hitler era to the present. A 
tremendous bibliography has just been 
printed by Yad Washem and the YIVO In- 
stitute of Jewish Research in New York, de- 
scribing thousands of books, diaries and 
state papers written in some 24 languages— 
a guide for present-day scholars and for those 
of future generations, who will find it hard 
to' believe that such a horror-filled epoch 
ever existed. This six-index volume, “Guide 
to Jewish History Under Nazi Impact” (the 
first in a series of such bibliographies plan- 
ned by Yad Washem and YIVO) is coau- 
thored by Dr. Jacob Robinson, a famous in- 
ternational lawyer who is now in charge of 
preparing the case for the prosecution 
against Adolf Eichmann. 

There is also a museum with mute but 
eloquent evidence of the growth of anti- 
Semitism, from state-promoted discrimina- 
tion of the early days of Hitler’s reign to 


state-organized extermination in the final . 


3 years. 

The early exhibits contain decrees com- 
mitting Jews to life imprisonment in con- 
centration camps for such mild offenses as 
traffic violations; laws compelling every Jew 
to add the identifying appellation “Sarah” 
or “Isaac” to his name; laws decreeing that 
every Jew must register his property (for 
future confiscation); laws compelling every 
Jew to wear an identifying label upon his 
clothing. 

Later exhibits contain such items as 
sketches done by Jews in the death camps, 
showing quarters where 80 people lived in 
one small room * * * a cake of soap made 
of stone “for use” in the locked shower stalls 
where Jews were bathed in poison gas * * * 
identifying cards specifying the number of 
gold teeth in the mouth of the camp in- 
mate, so that the gold could be extracted 
after the corpse was ejected from the gas 
chamber. 

Israel has proclaimed the day of the 27th 
of Nissan om the Jewish calendar (in this 
country,-early spring) as an annual memorial 
day for- the 6 million. An impressive com- 
memoration ceremony is held at Yad 
Washem. And state and private funds have 
been raised to enlarge the Yad Washem 
site. New buildings will be raised on the 
newly named Hill of Remembrance—a me- 
morial hall, a synagogue, @ museum and a 
remembrance tower. 

They will be constructed of the same 
golden sandstone used by the Children of 
Israel when they built their first capital city 
of Jerusalem nearly 3,000 years ago. 





Hon. Prince Preston 





SPEECH 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, this is 
@ sad occasion for all of us. Although 
among his friends and relatives it has 
been known for some time that Prince 
was having to yield to the ravages of a 
dreaded disease, the fact of his death is 
still a shock. Yet while we experience 
the feeling of the shock and sadness, 
always present with the passing of a dear 
friend, we recognize that here was a man 
who lived so fruitfully for his country, 
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his family, and his friends that he will 
continue to live among us. I know of 
no man with more zest for life, more 
desire for service, and more willingness 
to serve all people than Prince Preston 
possessed and demonstrated in life. 

To his charming wife and lovely 
daughters and to all other members of 
his family we extend our genuine sym- 
pathy and our gratitude for sharing with 
us the opportunity to live, work, and 
associate with a truly delightful person 
and really great public servant. 





I Speak for Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, each 
year a Voice of Democracy Contest, de- 
signed to stimulate American youth to 
think about our form of government and 
to communicate their ideas to others, is 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Broadcasters, the Electronic Industries 
Association, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and State associations of broad- 
casters. 

The Maryland winner this year is Miss 
Carolyn Fobbs, of 1 Van Buren Street, 
Lexington Park, Md. Carolyn, a senior 
at George Washington Carver High 
School, competed with other high school 
students throughout Maryland by writ- 
ing and submitting a 5-minute script on 
the theme “I Speak for Democracy.” A 
panel of judges selected Carolyn’s script 
as the best submitted in the statewide 
contest. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Carolyn’s script in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 

I speak for democracy as one teenager in 
America, and as one of its future citizens. 
At this point in my life, I can see the many 
effects of democracy. In the beginning as a 
child in a democratic country, I was unable 
to weigh or appreciate my many blessings. 
I merely took them for granted, but as time 
passed, my scope of knowledge and under- 
standing was broadened. I began to see, 
hear, and feel the things in my environment, 
things that would definitely help shape my 
life for the future. It is difficult to believe 
that I had taken such things for granted as 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of the press. 

I speak for democracy because it clearly 
reflects the voice of the people. It reflects 
their ideals, their integrity, and their am- 
bitions. : 

Where do I stand in this democracy as a 
teenager without a vote? That is my ques- 
tion. I am now preparing for my future and 
for the future of my country. The demo- 
cratic traits that I see and use now are 
preparing me to face the problems of de- 
mocracy. I am learning how to use democ- 
racy to its greatest capacity. My practical 
uses of democracy are revealed when I partic- 
ipate in a class or student council meeting. 
In participating in these meetings, I am 
given the opportunity to express my ideas 
on different problems and to use my vote to 
help decide the outcome of these problems. 
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I use another phase of democracy when I 
read a book, a magazine, or a newspaper item. 
I choose whatever I want to read. I decide 
what I want to view on television. No other 
political power does this for me. I use my 
own power of reasoning in deciding how 
much to believe in what I see and hear. 
Experiences such as these help me make 
definite steps toward my future in America. 

Even though my experiences with democ- 
racy may be limited, I do feel the effects of 
it outside of my personal life. I see it work- 
ing in my county, when the people are con- 
fronted with the duty of obtaining county 
Officials. This problem is faced and con- 
quered very easily when each citizen uses 
his right to vote for whomever he chooses. 

I can see democracy in operation on a 
much larger scale than in my class or in my 
county. It is evident in my State govern- 
ment when I see schools, parks, highways, 
public buildings, and other things that peo- 
ple want. These things are brought about 
because the people who are affected by the 
Government also run the Government. This 
democratic principle makes it possible for 
everyone to have a share in the political 
functions of his Government. 

Taking an overall picture of democracy, I 
see it with the responsibility of satisfying so 
many different personalities, so many differ- 
ent beliefs, and so many different desires. 
Looking at democracy from another angle, I 
see the American people at work for them- 
selves in their Government. By expressing 
their opinions and using their votes, they 
play an important part in prepetuating the 
things in which they believe. 

Will I be prepared to meet the challenge 
democracy places before me? Will I be able 
to weigh the facts, think for myself, and 
make the decisions that will decide my future 
and the future of my country? I face these 
questions with great concern for I realize 
that my ability to accept this challenge may 
mean the difference between the failure and 
success of this democracy. 

The experiences that I gain by using the 
democratic ways of solving a problem will 
place me in a better position to support the 
principles upon which this country was 
established. 

I see from the evidence around me that I 
decide what I am to be. The realization of 
my dreams in both my personal and my 
political life rest with me. My form of gov- 
ernment has given me this future which I 
hold in my own hands. Only in a democracy 
is this right guaranteed. Only in a de- 
mocracy may an individual grow to his full 
possibilities, whatever they may be. 

I shall endeavor to the utmost of my 
ability, to carry out and preserve the demo- 
cratic ideals handed down to me through my 
heritage. For this reason, I loudly speak for 
democracy. 








The Late Honorable Prince H. Preston 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with the deepest regret that Mem- 
bers learned of the passing of our friend 
and colleague, Prince H. Preston, of 
Georgia. 

Prince Preston had served in the Con- 
gress with my father and had been a 
longtime friend of our family. His 
brother George is an outstanding citizen 
of West Palm Beach, Fla., in my district, 
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and also a close personal friend. 
Through this relationship of our families 
I knew and admired the high qualities 
and ability of Prince, and his devotion to 
his country. His service to the United 
States through military service and in 
the Congress has always been of the high- 
est order and reflected great credit on 
his ability and devotion to duty. 

As the Representative of Statesboro 
and Georgia’s First District Prince did 
great honor to its residents. He was one 
of Georgia’s ablest leaders and won the 
respect of all her people. As a distin- 
guished member of the important House 
Appropriations Committee he served this 
Congress and all our people with charac- 
teristic integrity and devotion to prin- 
ciple. 

I will always remember Prince for his 
kindness and consideration to me when 
I first came to the Congress and his help 
and advice during the years we served 
together. We will all remember him as 
an American who served his district, 
State, and Nation well. ; 
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OF TEXAS 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
happy and fortunate this morning to 
hear Mr. William O. Cooper, national 
commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans, present the program of that 
organization for the 1st session of the 
87th Congress. It is a privilege to in- 
clude it as a part of my remarks: 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM O. COOPER, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER OF THE DISABLED AMERICAN 

VETERANS, TO THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 

AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB- 

‘RUARY 14, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appear before you today as na- 
tional commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans to present for your consideration 
the DAV legislative program for this ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. I am certain, 
Mrs. KEE and Mrs. HANSEN, that our members 
would want me to extend special greetings 
to you ladies on this Valentine’s Day. Along 
with me are Elmer M. Freudenberger, na- 
tional director of legislation, who has ap- 
peared before you on numerous past occa- 
sions, and Denvel D. Adams, our national 
director of claims. I also wish to present at 
this time Frank Wood, director of employ- 
ment relations, and Charles Huber, assist- 
ant director of claims. All of these gentle- 
men are stationed at the DAV national serv- 
ice headquarters, here in Washington, and 
are available for consultation in resolving 
problems of mutual interest regarding legis- 
lation, claims and employment matters af- 
fecting veterans and their dependents. These 
men are expert'in their fields and if any 
of you should, at any time, have veterans 
among your constituents who need help with 





their claims these DAV employees are al- 
ways available to you for that assistance. 

I would like to thank the members of this 
very important committee for your attend- 
ance here today and for the honor and 
privilege accorded us in making this hear- 
ing possible so early in the session. We 
know that you all are deeply interested in 
the survival and success of the Disabled 
American Veterans as a vital force for good 
in our Nation. You have demonstrated an 
abiding faith in our patriotic objectives 
and the service programs of this organiza- 
tion that have meant so much to the Na- 
tion’s veterans throughout the years. I want 
to convey a special thank you to your 
chairman and my old and good friend, O_mv 
TeaGuE, for his remarks of January 4, 1961, 
on the DAV, which he so graciously inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and as pub- 
lished in the issue of Monday, January 16, 
1961. It was a most enlightening, accurate 
and friendly summation of the activities, ac- 
complishments and the hopes of our organi- 
zation. Our members are already responding 
to its call and their commander is most 
humbled by it. 

There are some new members on your 
committee. One of them replaces Mrs. 
Rogers, whose portrait graces this chamber 
and whose works ornament the archives of 
this Nation and help to bless the lives of its 
defenders. There are others, also, who are 
members of this committee for the first 
time. We congratulate these new members 
and, for their benefit, I will outline very 
briefly the origin, the primary objectives and 
the philosophy of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

The members of the DAV are veterans of 
wartime service who were wounded, gassed, 
injured or otherwise disabled by reason of 
such service. Following World War I there 
was found to be a great need for a veterans’ 
organization devoted to the primary cause 
of assisting returned disabled veterans with 
their readjustment and rehabilitation prob- 
lems, and to aid the widows and orphans of 
those who served at a sacrifice of health, 
limb or life itself. To achieve this urgent 
purpose the Disabled American Veterans was 
organized in 1920, with the founder, the 
late Judge Robert Marx, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, being named the first national com- 
mander. Judge Marx, after a most distin- 
guished and eventful life, passed away in 
September 1960, shortly after attending the 
DAV national convention at Seattle, Wash., 
where he had received great and deserved 
honors. 

The Congress of the United States granted 
a Federal charter to the DAV in 1932. For 
many years the Disabled American Veterans 
has maintained a large staff of full-time, 
DAV-paid, national service officers assigned 
to the regional offices of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration throughout the United States 
and the District of Columbia to assist veter- 
ans and their dependents with their VA 
claims. DAV representatives also appear be- 
fore retiring boards of the Department of 
Defense, and before appeal groups of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission; they serve 
on committees of other governmental agen- 
cies in connection with problems affecting 
disabled veterans and the national security. 
The legislative activities of the DAV are well 
known, and the successes attained in that 
field, thanks to the interest, sympathy, and 
understanding of your committee, are a part 
of the permanent records of past Congresses 
and the law of the land. The 86th Congress, 
among other excellent accomplishments in 
the field of veterans’ legislation due to the 
diligence of your committee in providing 
the initial impetus and followthrough, 
passed DAV-sponsored H.R. 113 (now Public 
Law 86-501), which act, effective next Janu- 
ary, will protect service connections from 
severance where the relationship with mili- 


tary service has been recognized by the VA 
for at least 10 years. This one act alone will 
benefit many thousands of war-disabled vet- 
erans in the years to come, and your com- 
mittee can take great pride, as we do, in the 
favorable outcome of this onetime revolu- 
tionary prin“ tle of res adjudicata as ap- 
plied to longe -nding ratings of service con- 
nection. 

That the Disabled American Veterans has 
been faithful to its voluntary policy of mak- 
ing our services available to the war dis- 
abled who seek such assistance, whether such 
applicants are DAV members or not, is amply 
demonstrated by the great record of accom- 
plishments through the years. This record 
has been pointed out in previous represen- 
tations before your committee and was out- 
lined in excellent detail in the January 4 re- 
marks of your chairman on the occasion of 
our having crossed the 1,500,000 mark in vet- 
erans’ cases handled by the DAV service per- 
sonnel. 

The guiding principle of the DAV, as em- 
phasized on many occasions, is that priority 
of consideration should be given to legisla- 
tion affecting the wartime disabled and their 
dependents. Concerned as we are with the 
adverse results of war and its aftermath upon 
those whom we serve, is it any wonder that 
we view with much apprehension the up- 
ward spirals in the cost of living that affect 
disabled veterans on their fixed incomes, in- 
cluding nearly all of those totally disabled 
by reason of service-connected disabilities? 
As the cost of living rises, the purchasing 
power of the compensation payments de- 
clines, and apparently this trend will per- 
sist for some time to come. Just the other 
day I noted an article on hospital insurance 
and the ever-increasing costs incident there- 
to which predicted that in 1970 or even ear- 
lier the cost of a hospital room would be 
approximately $65 a day. And that is just 
for the bed in a hospital. What can the 
people in the poorer and moderate income 
groups do when disaster strikes? 

I can tell you from our firsthand experi- 
ence that the service-connected veterans, 
and especially those who are more severely 
incapacitated, are having a hard struggle 
right now. It is one thing to read periodi- 
cally where the consumers’ index or other 
economic yardstick shows a fraction of a 
point increase one month and another frac- 
tional upswing the following month, but to 
the veteran or his wife who goes to the store 
to buy the necessities of life and who finds 
that a substantial additional amount of 
money is required to make the purchases, 
the matter is not just as a seemingly in- 
significant statistical fluctuation but is -a 
down-to-earth problem of disturbing propor- 
tions. And I am certain that you will agree 
that the steady demands for more and more 
money in payment for the basic essentials 
of existence bring about a constant decline 
in the living standards of America’s disabled 
veterans. 

It was with the thought foremost in mind 
that something should be done and done 
now for the relief of veterans in this category 
that the DAV national convention in August 
1960 passed two resolutions (No. 82 and No. 
182) on this important subject. The DAV 
national legislative committee under the able 


chairmanship of A. L. Daniels, of Ohio, meet-- 


ing in Washington, D.C., in December 1960, 
recognized the gravity and urgency of the 
situation by assigning the highest DAV pri- 
ority to legislation to bring about a general 
compensation increase. Let me emphasize 
that we are talking about service-connected 
benefits. “First things first” is indeed 4 
sound axiom and we shall not depart from 
that principle on which the DAV was 
founded. 
Your committee has been furnished com- 
plete copies of the resolutions adopted at the 
1960 national convention of this organization, 
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held in Seattle, Wash. As a result of resolu- 
tions Nos. 82 and 182, mentioned above, H.R. 
879 and H.R. 880, which were introduced by 
your chairman, at our request, are now before 
your committee. H.R. 879 would provide a 
15-percent increase in the present regular 
rates of disability compensation, and HR. 
880 would increase by 10 percent the statu- 
tory awards and those benefits paid in the 
most seriously disabling cases assigned 
special statutory ratings (in excess of the 
simple 100-percent rates). These modest ad- 
justments are necessary to enable our war 
disabled to meet their pressing problems. 
When your committee holds later hearings 
on specific pending bills we hope you will 
allow us to present more detailed reasons 
why we believe these and other DAV bills in 
which we are deeply interested should re- 
ceive the approval of your committee for early 
passage by the House and final enactment 
into law. : 

Among other pending DAV bills on the 
subject of compensation is H.R. 882, which 
would extend the payment of dependency al- 
lowances on a proportionate basis to those 
veterans who are rated 10, 20, 30, or 40 per- 
cent. Under existing law dependency allow- 
ances are not payable if the rating is less 
than 50 percent. We have always considered 
this to be inequitable and urge that the law 
be amended as proposed in our Dill. 

Early in the 86th Congress your com- 
mittee reported out two bills involving the 
payment of statutory awards (1) for service- 
connected total deafness, bilateral, without 
air or bone conduction, and (2) to authorize 
the payment of two statutory awards in those 
instances wherein the veterans can qualify 
on two service-connected counts, as for loss 
or loss of use of one eye and one limb. 
Both of these bills passed the House without 
difficulty and then proceeded to the Senate 
where they died in the Committee on Finance 
upon the adjournment of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

We now have new bills on these subjects 
which have been referred to your commit- 
tee. I am confident that you will again take 
early and favorable action and that we can, 
this time, persuade the Senate of their merit. 
The bills in question and awaiting your dis- 
position are H.R. 846 and HR. 873. 

The following DAV bills would increase 
the presumptive periods as indicated: H.R. 
875 to 7 years for multiple sclerosis; H.R. 
876 to 2 years for the psychoses; and H.R. 
877 to 2 years for cancer. 

_ No doubt the American Medical Associa- 
tion will oppose such extensions of the 
presumptive periods in the cases of the dis- 
eases mentioned—they usually do. We re- 
alize that research is constant and zealous 
in this field. It will remain so until cause 
and cure are finally overtaken. Until sci- 
ence discovers the source of, and a surcease 
from, these dread maladies, we simply ask a 
reasonable and humane presumption of their 
beginning. The Nation can afford to be lib- 
eral in this presumption; the veterans who 
suffer these afflictions cannot bear the 
burden of our doubt. 

We still want to “freeze” the Veterans’ 
Administration rating schedule and I suppose 
we will keep trying until the proverbial 
“freeze” sets in at the inward extremity of 
this earth. We seem to stand virtually 
‘alone in this legislative objective. 

Alterations of the rating schedule go on 
all the time. They add up to a steady 
whacking away at compensation payments. 
In a sense this is an insidious attack that is 
difficult to resist because of a rather neb- 
ulous logic on the part of the VA in sup- 
port of its policy. It is sort of like fighting 
smoke. You beat at it but it won’t go away. 
Finally it overcomes you. We may be wrong 
but we feel that way about it, and want you 
to know it. 

Later we hope to bring you a more detailed 
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accounting in support of H.R. 881 which 
would freeze the rating schedule as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, but pending that we want to 
discuss here just two of the changes that 
continue to plague us. 

One is in the case of the veteran who gets 
@ letter from the VA as follows, and I quote: 
“Dear Mr. : Your recent examination 
does not necessarily indicate an improve- 
ment in your hearing condition; however, 
under the new method of evaluating this dis- 
ability it is necessary to reduce your rating 
from 60 percent to 20 percent and your com- 
pensation from $157.20 to $36 effective August 
1, 1960.” 

This is just like telling the veteran, “We 
don’t say you can hear any better, but you 
don’t have to, now that we have television.” 

The second case is that of gastric resection. 
They take out two-thirds of a man’s stomach 
and reduce his rating from 60 percent to 
sometimes 20 percent. 

That veteran may agree that it feels a bit 
better than having an ulcer but it is hard 
to convince him that he is $121.20 a month 
better off. 

We appreciate that your committee has 
given this matter studious and diligent at- 
tention. If there has been any dereliction in 
the past it has been our failure to bring suf- 
ficiently impressive facts to your attention. 
We expect to do that very shortly. 

We believe that there are many veterans 
whose disability has been wrongly adjudi- 
cated as nonservice connected. They suf- 
fer the result of what we feel is an unjust 
application of the doctrine of reasonable 
doubt. Most times the unsatisfactory de- 
termination occurs in the case of the veteran 
whose disability was not noted on enlistment 
but was discovered later and duly recorded 
while in active service. In many cases such 
discovery was made after a substantial pe- 
riod of service under difficult and dangerous 
circumstances. 

We do not propose the restoration of a 
conclusive presumption of soundness as 
formerly contained in the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, but we do urge 
you to consider favorably our bill, H.R, 109, 
which would concede service connection for 
a disability not noted at enlistment but 
which was shown to exist after the first 90 
days of service. Enactment of such legisla- 
tion would go far toward establishing uni- 
formity in VA rating decisions and removing 
@ major source of valid complaint that has 
persisted ever since the so-called Economy 
Act of 1933. 

Later on we hope to bring additional testi- 
mony on H.R. 878 which sets up 4 formula 
under which a service connected veteran 
who is totally and permanently disabled by 
other conditions may participate in the pen- 
sion program if otherwise eligible. 

H.R. 2474 would authorize, generally, the 
payment of service connected death benefits 
to survivors of veterans who had been rated 
permanently and totally disabled from serv- 
ice-connected disability for 20 years or more 
prior to death, except in cases where death 
is due to unrelated accidental causes; and 
H.R. 2417 would grant needed increases to 
dependent parents who are in receipt of 
service-connected death benefits. We urge 
the approval of these bills. We urge, also, 
the passage of H.R. 883 which allows certain 
widows and parents a reelection of service- 
connected death benefits instead of the pres- 
ent irrevocable choice. 

Our position on the question of judicial 
review has been made abundantly clear in 
the past. We hope this committee will again 
report favorably upon this legislation. H.R. 
775 is DAV-sponsored and at the proper time 
we will present our views on it. 

In our efforts to secure suitable employ- 
ment, in private industry, for disabled vet- 
erans we are severely handicapped by the 
understandable fear on the part of such em- 
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ployers that their workmen’s compensation 
rates would be increased. H.R. 871 is de- 
signed to insure the private employer against 
such increases where they employ handi- 
capped veterans. 

We invite your attention also to certain 
insurance bills which we intend to support 
in detail before your insurance subcommit- 
tee. They are as follows: HR. 108, HR. 
2399, H.R. 2400, H.R. 2401, H.R. 2749, HR. 
2872, and H.R. 2873. 

We hope this Congress will extend to the 
children of living veterans who, due to se- 
vere disabilities, could not avail themselves 
of the education and training provisions of 
the GI bill, the same provisions now avail- 
able to the children of veterans who have 
died of service connected disability. You 
have some bills before you pertaining to this 
matter. 


HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL SERVICE 


We began this hearing with a plea for in- 
creased compensation and shall close with 
our views on hospitalization and medical 
care. We have discussed a great deal in be- 
tween, but this does not indicate the relative 
importance of these needs. 

Rather, this is veritably the story of the 
disabled veteran's life. It begins with com- 
pensation, it proceeds through various stages 
of hospital and medical care to the domi- 
ciliary at the end of the trail. 

Wherever these needs have occurred, a 
generous Nation has responded through its 
elected representatives like yourselves. We 
want to support you. We want to undergird 
your efforts with all our strength. 

The $75 million per annum 12-year pro- 
gram begun last year must by all means con- 
tinue. Budgetary requirements of the VA 
must be supported and we aim to do so with 
vigor as the occasion arises. 

Constant surveillance is required to make 
sure that hospital beds are adequate and ef- 
ficient use is made of those available. This 
aim, we know, your committee is forever 
pursuing. 

The Nation has suddenly become shock- 
ingly aware of the growing medical needs of 
our aging population. We urge that prompt 
action be taken to determine now what is 
going to be required in terms of additional 
domiciliary and nursing care for the aging 
veteran upon whose life time takes its daily 
toll. 

In this general field we view with some 
alarm the tactics of the AMA in its efforts 
to discredit these programs. We are willing 
to join with all competent Americans in a 
critical analysis of the programs and needs 
in the fields of veterans’ care, but we will 
resist with all the strength at our command 
any effort to destroy these programs. 

America knows these needs exist and we 
would say to the leader of AMA, “Unleash 
the hands, the minds, the genius of your 
members; open the staffs of our public hos- 
pitals to the talents of doctors outside seek- 
ing to reach their patients within. Un- 
shackle the medical schools of the Nation 
and encourage more young men and women 
in the noble profession Hippocrates began 
400 years before Christ.” 

Let us seek to discover the secrets of the 
diseases that plague us on earth with the 
same zeal and total mobilization as we seek 
to unravel the mysteries of outer space. 

We appreciate the indulgence of this com- 
mittee. We want to work closely with you 
on these matters. We realize the great 
enormity of your task and that you can do 
just so much. There will be many bills be- 
fore.you. We have great confidence in your 
judgment and feel that, in the final analysis, 
our objectives are the same—to serve first 
the valid needs of the service-connected dis- 
abled. We pledge to continue to serve all 
America in peace with the same devotion 
we sought to serve in war. Thank you very 
much. 
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Witch Hunting Out of Season 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial and news 
story, both written by the respected edi- 
tor of the Washington Daily News, Mr. 
John T. O’Rourke, formerly president of 
the Inter-American Press Association. 
Mr. O’Rourke is a leading authority on 
Latin American affairs and well qualified 
to comment in this important and sensi- 
tive area. I commend these articles to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

A Sour Jos 


In this paper is an account of a remark- 
ably silly, but remarkably vicious attack on 
the integrity and character of three men. 

They are Roy Rubottom, now Ambassador 
to Argentina; William Wieland, a State De- 
partment officer about to go to a European 
post, and Herbert Matthews, of the New York 
Times. 

Actually, the attack is much more broad 
in its effect than to simply strike at these 
three men. 

For one thing, it impinges on President 
Kennedy’s announced foreign policy for 
South America. Peopie behind the attack 
like to do business with the kind of dictator 
Batista was, and Trujillo is. Involved are 
millions of dollars worth of sugar imports, 
which are governed by quotas. Congress is 
scheduled to take up the sugar quota bill on 
March 31. 

If, after lining up the hemisphere’s nations 
against Trujillo we now fatten this double- 
dealing and murderous regime with a bigger 
sugar quota, it will play hob with our 
diplomacy. 

For another thing, such attacks harm the 
functioning of the whole diplomatic service, 
whatever the policy is. 

Finally, to publish adverse reports under 
the guise of hearings or findings when per- 
sons or organizations have not been invited 
to testify on their own behalf, is a con- 
temptible misuse of the congressional in- 
vestigative privilege. 

- * * « * 


In a hassle which apparently involves mil- 
lions of dollars in sugar import quotas, and 
most certainly involves the success of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s foreign policy for South 
America, a former U.S. Ambassador today 
stood accused of giving false testimony under 
oath before a Senate subcommittee. 

Accused is Arthur Gardner, Ambassador to 
Cuba from 1953 to 1957. 

Accuser is Herbert Matthews, editorial and 
foreign affairs writer for the New York Times. 

” ” * * * 


WHO DID IT? 


The tenor of the subcommittee’s line is not 
that the Red threat is due to some social 
flaw or failure in the area itself, but that, as 
the subcommittee’s publicity release stated 
last fall, “Cuba was handed to Castro and the 
Communists by a combination of Americans 
in the same way that China was handed to 
the Communists.” 

After saying that Americans who handed 
over Cuba were unknown, the subcommit- 
tee then proceeded to say that Roy Rubot- 
tom, then Assistant Secretary of State, 
William A. Weiland, then head of the desk 
handling Mexico and the Caribbean, and 


Herbert Matthews, of the New York Times, 
had a hand in it. 

The committee did not notify the State 
Department of its hearing, nor did it call any 
of the men named to give them a chance 
to refute the attack made on them, before 
publicly reporting its finding. 


WHO MADE THE DATE? 


The specific point in the controversy be- 
tween former Ambassador Gardner and Mr. 
Matthews of the Times is whether or not 
Mr. Gardner helped Mr. Matthews get a spec- 
tacular interview with Fidel Castro while he 
was running his hide-and-seek war in the 
Cuban hinterland. 

Mr. Gardner says: “I made it actually pos- 
sible for Herbert Matthews to go down and 
have this interview.’’ He says he did this at 
Mr. Matthews’ request, and arranged the 
meeting with Castro on condition that Mr. 
Matthews return and “tell me his reactions.” 
Mr. Gardner says Mr. Matthews never re- 
turned to fill him in. 

Mr. Matthews says: “This is completely 
false.” 

SOMEBODY’S WRONG 


Mr. Gardner further says, under oath, that 
it was actually Batista himself through 
whom he made the arrangements for Mr. 
Matthews to see Castro. “Batista was very 
loathe to do it,” says Mr. Gardner, “but he 
said ‘all right, if you think it won’t do any 
harm’ and he let him go down,” because “in 
those days Batista was all for the U.S. Am- 
bassador.” 

Mr. Matthews calls Mr. Gardner’s statement 
“ludicrous in the light of official Cuban 
Government denials at the time that I had 
seen Fidel. Instead, it called my article a 
fake.” 

Mr. Matthews’ articles gave a picture of 
the guerilla leader and his men, indicated 
the people were with him and protecting him 
and that the revolution would probably win, 
which it did. 

Contrariwise, Mr. Gardner swears Batista 
knew where Castro was, knew how to get in 
touch with him, but was afraid he would 
make a martyr of him if he dragged him out. 


BATISTA’S WORDS 


Mr. Matthews points to Batista’s own 
memoirs (p. 49) wherein he (Batista) “did 
not believe the story of my encounter with 
Fidel Castro at the time because his intelli- 
gence officer told him it could not be true. 
It was only later, Batista said, that he learned 
it had actually occurred.” 

Therefore, Mr. Matthews pointed out, the 
statements of Batista himself, as well as his 
own, “clearly demonstrate that Mr. Gard- 
ner’s statements are false.” 

“I would be glad to appear before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee and testify under oath 
that everything Mr. Gardner said about my 
contacting him is false,” said Mr. Matthews. 

Then the subcommittee will know, he said, 
that somebody is committing perjury, and it 
won't be me. 

Since the subcommittee’s attack which 
named Messrs. Rubottom (now Ambassador 
to Argentina) Mr. Wieland (now scheduled 
for a European post) and Mr. Matthews, the 
committee’s findings have been picked up 
or echoed by such diverse elements as right- 
wing pundits, professional discoverers of Red 
plots and Democratic Party election speech 
writers who want to blame the Republicans 
for Castro. 

Ironically, the Democrats got much am- 
munition from two rock-ribbed Republicans, 
former Ambassador to Cuba Gardner and his 
successor to that post, Earl E. T. Smith. 

Neither of the Ambassadors has had any 
other diplomatic experience, and both were 
appointed by President Eisenhower. 


MYSTERY 


In its search for subversion, the commit- 
tee questioning brought out that both Am- 


bassadors made much of the idea that some- 
one in the State Department—presumably 
Mr. Rubottom or Mr. Wieland—told Ambas- 
sador Smith to get a briefing from Mr. 
Matthews, who had recently completed his 
articles telling about his clandestine trip to 
the interior of Cuba to interview Castro. 
The Ambassadors and the subcommittee 
gives the impression that this was a sinister 
and somewhat mysterious thing to do. 
Actually, there is a memorandum in exist- 
ence which makes it clear what happened. 
It was a U.S. Senator who had the idea. 


* - s “ « 


Mr. Rubottom decided the Department 
should not officially make such a recom- 
mendation, but that it would probably be 
@ profitable thing if Mr. Smith did see Mr. 
Matthews. Apparently Mr. Wieland took on 
the chore of casually passing the sugges- 
tion on. At any rate, . Smith did call on 
Mr. Matthews in New York and talked about 
Cuba with him, at lunch. 

End of mystery. 

The actual testimony of the two Ambassa- 
dors does not jibe at all points, but the sub- 
committee’s handymen fixed up the report 
so that the contradictions do not appear. 

For instance, to Mr. Gardner, Batista “was 
doing an amazing job.” To Mr. Smith, “the 
Batista government was disintegrating 
from within” and “was overthrown because 
of the corruption.” 


Mr. Gardner says our State Department 
“pulled the rug from under Batista.” 

But even the supporters of Castro who 
have deserted him and are now in exile say 
the United States gave Batista too much 
support too long. 

NOBODY WOULD LISTEN 


When Mr. Gardner returned in 1957, he 
testified the State Department ignored him, 
and that no one would listen to his warnings 
about Castro. A moment later, he testified 
that he had conversed on his return with 
Secretary of State Herter, with Robert Mur- 
phy, Loy Henderson, and with Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Rubottom, who were the De- 
partment’s four top men, insofar as his Cuba 
post was concerned. 

At that time, the Batista suppression by 
terror had begun, but Mr. Gardner remarked 
he was amazed to discover that Mr. Murphy 
seemed to have “an idea that Batista was a 
gorilla.” 

WHAT DID HE SAY? 


Mr. Gardner was vague on what he talked 
about with the State Department officiais, 
or whether he warned each one about Castro, 
or whether he wrote anything about Castro. 

“It wasn’t a question of my officially writ- 
ing letters,” he testified; he just stressed 
what a great friend we had in Batista. 

The two ambassadors disagree a bit on 
Mr. Rubottom, too. Mr. Gardner says “there 
is no doubt he favored Castro,” but Mr. 
Smith thought Mr. Rubottom was pressured 
into being pro-Castro. 

Actually, Mr. Rubottom warned newsmen 
about Castro at the time. , 


BLAMED AGAIN 


Mr. Gardner testified he thought Mr. Ru- 
bottom must have given his consent to 
Castro’s visit to Washington in April 1959. 
Actually, Mr. Rubottom had nothing to do 
with it, and was upset about it. 

Shortly after Castro took power, in a sea- 
side hideaway near Havana called. Cojimar, 
he was interviewed by Jules duBois of the 
Chicago Tribune and John O’Rourke of the 
Washington Daily News. Since Castro was 
complaining about the criticism of him in 
the U.S. press, he was asked whether he 
would come to Washington to speak and to 
submit to questioning by the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, if he got an invi- 
tation to do so. 
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He thought it over for a day and then 
said he’d face the editors. Mr. duBois wired 
the program chairman and the invitation 
was sent. When he heard about it, Mr. Ru- 
bottom didn't like the idea at all, which is 
quite understandable. However, he got 
blamed for it just the same by Mr. Gardner. 

THE PLOT THICKENS 


Several weeks ago syndicated columnist 
George in the Washington Post 
took up the hue and cry, calling for the un- 
masking of one “William Arthur Monte- 
negro” who was, apparently hiding under 
some other name inside the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Sokolsky wanted this man cap- 
tured because he was the one really respon- 
sible for Fidel Castro’s success. 

Mr. Sokolsky hinted that mystery man 
Montenegro might be a Communist, called 
on the new Attorney General Bob Kennedy 
to do his stuff, and mourned that there was 
no Senator McCarthy around to scotch the 
villain. Mr.-Sokolsky even gave a few sleuth- 
ing tips; Mysterious Montenegro wrote un- 
der that name, as well as another name, in 
the Havana Post of 1933. 

Mr. Sokolsky was pointing at William Ar- 
thur Wieland, whose mother was divorced 
when he was a boy, married a man named 
Montenegro, whose name Mr. Wieland then 
took at the time. 

Later he was editor of the Havana Post, 
but never wrote under the name of Monte- 
negro, as a check of the newspaper files in 
the Library of Congress revealed. 

End of mystery. 

The Washington Post, in a vigorous edi- 
torial, deplored Mr. Sokolsky’s dirty column 
and then, inexplicably, printed a second 
witch-hunt piece containing the same vicious 
innuendos that were in the first. 

Mr. Rubottom and Mr. Wieland both knew 
the score on Castro, and gave many news- 
papers Castro’s background, particularly 
during the uprising in Colombia in 1948 
known as the “Bogotazo.” (In the official 
Senate transcript, former Ambassador Smith 
calls this event a “Bogolozo.” Both Am- 
bassadors are a bit sketchy with names. Mr. 
Gardner has great admiration for the Am- 
bassador to Costa Rica. He calls him White- 
tower. The Ambassador’s name is Willauer; 
Whitetower is the name of a chain of lunch 
rooms and has nothing to do with diplo- 
macy.) 

The libelous attack against the men is 
carried a step further in a recent book called 
“Red Star Over Cuba,” by a reformed Com- 
munist named Nathaniel Weyl. 

Mr. Weyl finds that State Department lib- 
erals took advantage of Mr. Dulles’ afflic- 
tion with cancer to frustrate his anti-Red 
policies and to appease Castro. He men- 
tions Mr. Wieland and “an enigmatic figure” 
called Mr. Rubottom. 

He repeats Mr. Gardner’s statement that 
Mr. Wieland worked in the Havana Em- 
bassy and that Mr. Gardner “was glad to 
see him go.” According to the Foreign Serv- 
ice record, Mr. Wieland was not posted there. 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 


While all this is going on, there is avail- 
able succinct testimony of what really 
brought Castro into power. Representatives 
of the Frente Revolutionario, the coalition 
group which once supported Castro but is 
now trying to overthrow him, say: 

“We knew Batista had to go, but we 
couldn’t agree among ourselves how to di- 
vide the governmental powers afterward. Fi- 
del landed. The country people were sup- 
porting him. He provided the leadership we 
could not agree on before he arrived. We 
had to join him. All parties and all people 
supported the overthrow of Batista. Your 
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Government supported him too long. It 
made it politically impossible for us, before 
we were squeezed out of the Castro provi- 
sional government, to get close to the US. 
Embassy, or for you to help us curb Castro’s 
seizure of power, and the establishment of 
a dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


IN THE RECORD 


Many records bear this out; the state- 
ments denouncing Castro made by the State 
Department press chief, Lincoln White, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 1958 con- 
taining statements by Representatives 
Charles Porter, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 
* * * in which they take credit for the em- 
bargo on arms to Batista over the State De- 
partment’s opposition, the complaints of the 
Fidelistas that the U.S. diplomatic policy was 
pro-Batista, the speech by candidate Ken- 
nedy himself (October 6, 1960) who para- 
phrases some of the Eastland subcom- 
mittee report material, but finds—naturally 
enough—that the real villain in the Castro 
debacle was his presidential opponent, 
Richard Nixon, because Mr. Nixon said on a 
visit to Havana 5 years ago that he was im- 
pressed with the competence and stability 
of the regime. 

Mr. Kennedy failed to mention—again 
naturally enough—that Batista seized power 
when Democratic President Truman was in 
‘office, and that Mr. Truman practically broke 
his neck in his hurry to give diplomatic 
recognition to Batista’s seizure. It took him 
only 11 days. 

WHAT’S UP? 


Why then, all this “cat hauling” at this 
time? 

Apparently the politics of international 
sugar have much to do with it. 

While the wrecking job on reputations 
started months ago and is actually—as is 
here seen—a bipartisan job, the inside poli- 
tics may wreck much of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s promised improvement in 
U.S. diplomacy with Central and South 
America, even before it gets started. 

The target date is apparently March 38, 
when Congress will review the expired law 
which governs sugar quotas. 


WHO GETS THE CANDY? 


When Cuba lost its sugar quota, the Do- 
minican Republic, under the terms of the 
Sugar Quota Act, was automatically qualified 
for an increase. * * * 

Mr. Rubottom didn’t see it that way, but 
he’s out of the country now anyway. Mr. 
Wieland is no admirer of Trujillo either, but 
he’s still around. Furthermore, when for- 
mer Ambassador Nunez-Portuondo, Batista’s 
onetime Prime Minister and Ambassador to 
the U.N., suggested the State Department 
give its blessing to a provisional government 
headed by himself, the State Department 
played it cagey, which was quite wise, as it 
turned out. Apparently Batistianos blame 
Mr. Wieland for this. 

Mr. Nunez-Portuondo, now in exile, of 
course, made several trips to the Dominican 
Republic last year, and has financial con- 
nections with big sugar planters. 

So the policy tug-of-war can be said to be 
roughly between long-haul ideological diplo- 
macy, as outlined in President Kennedy’s in- 
augural address and his recent state-of-the- 
Nation speech, and short-haul bipartisan dol- 
lar diplomacy, with key men in the Presi- 
dent’s own party working against him. 

If the “who-helped-Casto” witch hunt can 
scare Off opposition to what certain sugar 
interests want for Trujillo, the McCarthy- 
esque brushfire started in Congress will have 
been well worthwhile. That is, worthwhile 
for them; not for President Kennedy’s stated 
policy. 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am submitting herewith the sixth and 
last in a series of articles on the subject 
of “Space Flight in the Next Decade,” 
by Roy K. Knutson, chairman of the 
Corporate Space Committee of North 
American Aviation, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
Calif. : 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Reliable communication with earth satel- 
lite vehicles is an established fact. But 
when lunar and interplanetary distances are 
considered, the question naturally arises as 
to the adequacy of communication tech- 
niques. Simple computations show that, 
even across interplanetary distances, we can 
expect to maintain communication with 
relatively modest amounts of power in the 
space vehicle. True, the bandwidth, which 
is related to the rate at which we can trans- 
mit intelligence, must be restricted at the 
longer ranges, but techniques analogous to 
slow-motion movies can be utilized for the 
Pp . Of course, the same reliability con- 
siderations discussed for guidance equip- 
ment apply. However, communications 
technology is not expected to place any 
limitation on accomplishment of the mis- 
sions discussed in this report. 


LIFE SUPPORT 


The first manned space missions can be 
accomplished with comparatively simple sys- 
tems to maintain life, since they will be of 
short duration. Provision must be made 
to counteract the crushing effect of accelera- 
tion on the pilot during the boost and re- 
entry phases, but this problem appears 
amenable to solution with proper body sup- 
port and orientation. The maintenance of 
an atmosphere suitable for the human oc- 
cupant within the vehicle will require only 
open cycle systems similar to those provided 
for the X-15 research aircraft, for example. 

As man extends his stay in outer space, the 
logistical problems of providing the elements 
necessary for human existence will become 
critical, and open cycle systems in which no 
attempt is made to conserve life-supporting 
materials will no longer be feasible. For 
example, &@ normal adult male will consume 
2 pounds of food, 54% pounds of water, and 
8 pounds of oxygen per day with the ambient 
temperature at 70° F. When it is consid- 
ered that each pound of material placed 
in orbit requires perhaps 50 pounds of take- 
off weight, the formidable nature of the 
problem of supporting life in space is evi- 
dent. 

The simplest closed loop systems will proc- 
ess the atmosphere in the spaceship to 
recover water released in breathing and 
perspiring. This can be done by freezing 
and subsequent thawing of the water-ice 
that is produced, a process that will also 
remove the poisonous carbon dioxide pro- 
duced in breathing. 


' Some work has begun on closed ecological 
systems in which algae are fed on waste 


products in the presence of radiant energy,. 


such as light. Oxygen would be derived in 
this process and it has even been suggested 
that the algae could be used as food. The 
progress to date is not sufficiently great so 
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that the feasibility of such schemes can be 
evaluated. 

It can only be concluded that when we 
remove man from the environment to which 
he has become adapted through many gen- 
erations, we are faced with problems of con- 
siderable magnitude. For this reason each 
phase in manned space flight will be pre- 
ceded by an extensive period of activity in- 


volving unmanned probes. The ultimate ob- - 


jective is manned exploration of space, but 
the penalty imposed by the life-support sys- 
tem that man must carry with him will de- 
mand planning of the highest order before 
the more extended space missions are under- 
taken. 

: AUXILIARY POWER 

The various systems for life support, in- 
strumentation, guidance, stabilization, and 
communication will require a considerable 
amount of electrical energy that must be 
generated on board space vehicles. Three 
general types of systems have been consid- 
ered—chemical, solar, and nuclear. While 
invention does not appear to be required to 
solve the problem, a considerable amount of 
work is necessary to develop practical sys- 
tems, particularly for the longer missions. 

Chemical 


The simplest embodiment of this system 
is a turbogenerator, burning a fuel and oxi- 
dizer which might be one of the conven- 
tional rocket propellant combinations. This 
system is heavy and requires the expendi- 
ture of materials that must be boosted 
against the pull of gravity at considerable 
expense as previously noted. An improve- 
ment in this type of system would be afford- 
ed by a fuel cell in which two gases, such 
as oxygen and hydrogen, are directly com- 
bined in an electrolytic cell to produce 
electrical current. Water is also produced 
in this process, which might be useful for 
life support, for example. Fuel cell develop- 
ment is a new technology, but it may well 
find application for future short-range mis- 
sions. 

Solar 


The sun provides a continuous source of 
energy equivalent to about 1.5 horsepower 
per square yard of illuminated surface. 
Converting this energy to electricity is a 
problem. The straightforward method would 
be to employ a steam boiler and turbogen- 
erator but this scheme is heavy and com- 
plicated. Solar cells provide a method for 
converting solar energy directly to electricity. 
They will produce about 0.12 electrical horse- 
power per square yard of surface (approxi- 
mately 8 percent efficiency) and weigh about 
9 pounds per square yard. These devices, of 
course, power our satellite transmitters. 
Where large amounts of power are required, 
the areas involved become unwieldy. Fu- 
ture developments can be expected to ap- 
proach the 22 percent theoretical efficiency 
of such cells, which will make them desirable 
for many applications. 


Nuclear 


Where large amounts of power are re- 
quired more or less continuously, small nu- 
clear reactor powerplants are indicated for 
space missions. Initially, these will em- 
ploy a fairly conventional conversion cycle 
in which the heat of the reactor is used to 
vaporize a fluid, which can then be used 
to drive a turbogenerator. Again, this sys- 
tem is heavy and complex. Of greater prom- 
ise is the development of thermoelectricity, 
in which heat is converted directly to elec- 
tricity, using recently discovered semi-con- 
ductor materials. The relative newness of 
this development makes extrapolation of 
future potential difficult. However, it is ex- 
pected that thermoelectric converters capable 
of transforming 20 percent of the heat en- 
ergy they receive into electricity without re- 
course to intermediate machinery will be 
available for space projects in the last half 
of the decade. 


Federal Rail Equipment-Leasing Agency 
Bill, H.R. 2078, Provides Needed As- 
sistance for Our Nation’s Railroads 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 6, 1961, I introduced H.R. 2078, 
a bill to establish a Railroad Equipment 
Administration within the Department 
of Commerce to purchase, finance, lease 
and dispose of railroad rolling stock and 
to have available to it a working fund of 
up to $500 million. 

The proposed administration would be 
authorized to issue and have outstanding 
at any one time negotiable bonds in an 
amount aggregating not more than four 
times the total advances to its working 
fund and its a¢cumulated surplus. 

Under the proposed administration 
would be established a Railroad Equip- 
ment Board, composed of the Secretaries 
of Commerce and Defense and the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or their nominees, plus four 
persons appointed by the President from 
outside the Government. 

My bill, H.R. 2078, embodies provisions 
much like those of the so-called Symes 
plan put forward in mid-1957 by the 
Eastern railroads and presented to a 
House subcommittee by James M. Symes, 
then president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Similar legislation was introduced in 
the last session of Congress by Repre- 
sentative Fioop, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2078 would provide 
that no lease would set a term of years 
with respect to any particular class or 
type of railroad equipment exceeding the 
true economic life of such class or type. 
And unless the equipment board later 
changed the span, the following economic 
lives would apply to the classes in- 
dicated: 

First. In the case of equipment to be 
used wholly or partly for the transpor- 
tation of passengers, not more than 10 
years. 

Second. In the case of equipment de- 
signed solely for the transportation of 
property, not more than 20 years. 

Third. In the case of equipment de- 
signed solely as locomotive power for 
the movement of other equipment, not 
more than 15 years. 

When determination is made by the 
board of the true economic life of any 
class or type of railroad equipment the 
same shall not be changed for a period 
of 3 years thereafter. 


The bill carries the following declara- 
tion of purposes: 

It is hereby declared to be a matter of 
legislative determination that the equipment 
now being operated in interstate commerce 
by railroad companies is, to a considerable 
extent, inadequate and outmoded; that the 
increase, modernization, and stockpiling of 
such equipment is essential to (1) the proper 
functioning of the Government of the 
United States, (2) commerce among the sev- 
eral States, (3) carrying out the national 


transportation policy adopted by the Con- 
gress, and (4) the postal service and the 
national defense; that the Congress finds 
these essential objectives cannot be effective- 
ly achieved with the limited resources of the 
railroad industry, particularly in periods of 
shortages in the capital markets, that, in 
order to provide public participation in at- 
taining these ends, it is necessary to enact 
the provisions hereafter set forth granting 
to a public agency certain powers to accom- 
plish these objectives, and that the purchase, 
financing, leasing, and disposition of such 
equipment by the public agency hereinafter 
created, all as provided in this act, is hereby 
declared to be a public use and purpose. 


The railroad lessees would assume sole 
responsibility for the construction of the 
equipment and would be obligated to as- 
sume the full cost and expense of se- 
curing proposals or bids for the construc- 
tion. The submission of bids would be 
by public advertisement. 

No tax could be imposed by any State 
or political subdivision on the manufac- 
ture, sale,-purchase, or use of equipment 

wned or to be acquired by the rail 
administration. 


In drawing up the leases, the bill pro- 
vides that the following be included: 

The amount of rental to be paid by the 
railroad to the administration over the term 
of the lease, which shall aggregate the fol- 
lowing: (a) The original cost to the admin- 
istration of purchasing the equipment cov- 
ered by the lease, less such amount as the 
board shall at the beginning of the lease 
estimate to be the current scrap value there- 
of, and (b) the estimated interest cost to 
the administration of providing the funds 
with an added interest factor equal to one- 
fourth of 1 per centum annually with such 
combined interest factor being applied 
against the declining balances. 


The railroads would be required to 
keep the equipment in good condition, 
would have to make good any equipment 
losses, would have to comply with all 
laws and with the equipment rules of the 
Association of American Railroads and 
would have to obtain permission to as- 
sign or transfer the lease or sublet the 
equipment. The administration could 
repossess equipment in case of default of 
any terms of the lease. 


Section 304 of H.R. 2078 deals with 
the disposition of the equipment. It 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 304. (a) Upon the expiration of the 
term of any lease, or sublease or assignment 
thereof, the administration shall promptly 
accept return by the railroad of the equip- 
ment covered thereby, or shall repossess the 
same by appropriate judicial process. 

(b) Railroad equipment repossessed by 
the administration prior to expiration of the 
term of the original lease thereof may be 
leased by it to another railroad for not more 
than the balance of said term, upon such 
terms and conditions as in the judgment of 
the board are most favorable, and the leas- 
ing of such equipment need not be subject 
to such terms of the standard lease as the 
board deems inappropriate in the circum- 
stances. 


(c) When the administration repossesses 
railroad equipment at the end of the term 


. of the original lease, or is unable to re-lease 


equipment repossessed prior thereto, the ad- 
ministration shall offer to sell such equip- 
ment to the department or agency of the 
U.S. Government designated by the President 
by Executive order to undertake the stock- 
piling of railroad equipment. The sale price 
for each unit shall be the fair value as de- 
termined by agreement between the admin- 
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istration and such agency, but in no case 
may be less than the then scrap value of the 
said equipment. The department or agency 
acquiring such railroad equipment for stock- 
piling purposes shall not thereafter dispose 
ef the same for other purpose than scrap- 
ping the said equipment, except that (1) 
in the event of national emergency declared 
by the President or by joint resolution of 
the Congress, or (2) pursuant to a decision 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that a shortage exists in particular classes or 
types of railroad equipment, any such equip- 
ment may be temporarily released for use by 
the railroads under appropriate terms and 
conditions until new equipment can be ac- 
quired. 

(da) Any railroad equipment repossessed by 
the administration, which is not leased to 
another railroad under the provisions of the 
act, and which is not purchased for stock- 
piling purposes by a department or agency of 
the the US. Government, shall thereupon 
promptly be sold and disposed of by the ad- 
ministration under such terms and with such 
guaranties as will assure that the said equip- 
ment shall be scrapped and not used by any 
railroad. 


Among other provisions of H.R. 2078, 
the ICC would be directed to report to 
the new agency at least once a year on 
the supply and demand for railroad 
equipment. Rail equipment owned by 
the new agency would be subject to ap- 
plicable provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and to the exercise of ju- 
risdiction by the ICC, with the agency 
required to file copies of all leases of 
equipment with the Commission. 

A fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment of not more than 5 years, or 
both, is provided for anyone making any 
false statement for the purpose of influ- 
encing the rail administration or for ob- 
taining money, property, a lease of real 
equipment, or anything else of value. 

Terms of the members of the Railroad 
Equipment Board, aside from the three 
Government officials, would be 6 years. 
‘The Board would be directed to hold at 
least four meetings a year. The mem- 
bers would receive $100 a day when ac- 
tually engaged in the performance of 
their duties as such. An executive direc- 
tor would be appointed by the Board it- 
self, but the bill does not specify what 
his salary would be. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a well-known fact 
that most of the railroads of the Nation 
are faced with serious financial prob- 
lems. As a matter of fact, the future of 
some of the eastern railroads is in jeop- 
ardy. The program provided for in my 
bill, H.R. 2078, is badly needed, and I 
hope that the House Ways and Means 
Committee will schedule early hearings 
on the legislation. 


We peer a 


Retirement of Mr. A. T. Burch as Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
free press of the United States and the 
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editorial independence and integrity that 
it has always maintained is one of our 
Nation’s priceless assets. We as a na- 
tion have also been served by men of out- 
standing personal ability who have de- 


voted themselves to careers in the field 


of journalism. Mr. A. T. Burch, retiring 
associate editor and chief editorial writer 
of the Chicago Daily News, ranks as one 
of the great journalists in the tradition 
of American newspapers. 

Mr. Burch began his career with the 
Topeka Daily Capital and also served 
with the New York Tribune before be- 
coming a European correspondent for 
the Capper publications. Upon his re- 
turn he became an editorial writer on the 
Topeka State Journal and was also on 
the staff of the Cleveland Press for al- 
most 20 years. In 1945 he became asso- 
ciate editor of the Chicago Daily News. 
In addition, Mr. Burch was instructor 
and later assistant professor and head 
of the department of journalism at 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 

As a lifelong resident of Chicago, I can 
attest to the tremendous civic accom- 
plishments and great contributions to 
public service that A. T. Burch has 
championed through the editorial page 
of the Chicago.Daily News. I join the 
many grateful citizens of the Chicago 
metropolitan area in thanking him for 
his devotion to high ideals and in wish- 
ing him health and happiness in the 
future. 





The Strength of the United States Is Due 
in Great Measure to a Free Press, to 
Independent Editors, and to Freedom 
of Expression and Ideas, and This 
Strength Will Endure So Long as Fear- 
less and Independent Editors Live and 
Work in Our Country 
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HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
strength of the United States is due, in 
great measure, to a free press, to fearless, 
independent editors, and to freedom of 
expression and ideas, and this strength 
will endure so long as fearless and inde- 
pendent editors live and work in our 
country. 

John Adams, as early as 1815, warned: 

If there is ever to be an amelioration of the 
condition of mankind, philosophers, theo- 
logians, legislators, politicians, and moralists 
will find that the regulation of the press is 
the most difficult, dangerous, and important 
problem they have to resolve. Mankind can- 
not now be governed without it, nor at pres- 
ent with it. 


America is fortunate in having had 
through the years many great editors 
who were unbossed, who were free and 
independent, who wrote their own edi- 
torials and did not accept “canned” edi- 
torials, men who insisted on their own 
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God-given right to think and to speak 
and to write the truth honestly and 
without fear. Automation is not some- 
thing new—it was first developed and 
came to public attention when the edi- 
tors of some of our newspapers began to 
lose their own independence and became 
willing to run under their own names 
and their own mastheads the “canned” 
opinions and products of others. 

There are, Mr. Speaker, an encour- 
aging number of great editors in our 
country today who are maintaining and 
carrying on the tradition of freedom. 

Certainly, the editor and publisher of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Suburban News, 
K. A. Horner, is a worthy champion of 
our finest traditions of freedom of speech 
and expression. As long as he is free 
to write and speak without fear, his 
spirit and his example will inspire and 
encourage all young men and women and 
our entire Nation will be the better for it. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
an editorial by Mr. Horner from the Feb- 
ruary 3, 1961, issue of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Suburban News: 

A Wereex THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 


The week of January 20-27 will go down 
in this lone_dissenter’s book as one of the 
most outstanding of his 24-day career as a 
newspaper editor and publisher. It marked 
the culmination of hopes he has had that 
this Nation some day would return to the 
sanity it once had; that we would seek peace 
with the rest of the world and end the sense- 
less cold war. 

The week began with the inauguration of 
Jack Kennedy, which Time magazine termed 
a “turning point in the 20th century,” and 
which brought from all parts of the world a 
surge of praise and congratulations, a com- 
pact message of hope. Nothing like it had 
been heard since Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
1933 inaugural, in which he said the “only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

It ended last Friday night at 11:15 when 
we listened to the 11 o’clock news telecast 
and saw and heard Dean Rusk say that Presi- 
dent Kennedy would meet with Khrushchev 
at the coming session of the U.N. This came 
following Adlai Stevenson’s announcement 
that this country would no longer object to 
China’s entrance into the U.N. and would 
welcome a discussion of the differences that 
have kept the two nations at daggers’ points. 

Only minutes before the announcer had 
said that China had agreed to free the five 
American airmen who had been kept prison- 
ers in that country provided we would agree 
to discontinue airplane flights over its terri- 
tory. Pictures had shown the arrival of the 
two airmen whom Russia had released the 
day before. 

The afternoon papers had told of Ken- 
nedy’s call at CIA headquarters, the first 
time a U.S. President had braved a visit to 
the citadel of intrigue presided over by the 
indomitable Allen Dulles, and we wondered 
if the visit was to warn Dulles that the new 
Government would not tolerate another U-2 
episode, to advise him to close down that 
mile-long airstrip which he had built in 
Guatemala with a million dollars of USS. 
taxpayers’ money. A photograph of the air- 
strip appeared in the same day’s issue of 
Time and showed photographs of airplanes 
being used to invade Cuba, as well as an ar- 
ticle describing how some 80 flyers were tak- 
ing off regularly from Guatemala and from 
the inactive U.S. Marine Corps Opa-locka 
Airbase in Florida, while arms-carrying PT 
boats were averaging a trip a week to Cuba 
to sabotage the Castro revolution. 

Sunday’s papers said that military leaders 
had been ordered to be less truculent in their 
speeches and that Adm. Arleigh A. Burke was 
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compelled to “soft pedal” a tough talk about 
the Soviet Union. 

For 15 years we have been the lone voice 
in Delaware protesting against the domina- 
tion of Government policy by, as Eisenhower 
termed it, “a permanent armaments industry 
of vast proportions, and an immense Military 
Establishment.” We condemned the drop- 
ping of atom bombs on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, our entry into the Korean war. We 
ridiculed McCarthyism and the threat to our 
economy and the free-enterprise system by 
communism. We deplored our aid to the 
dictators, the shipping of arms and ammuni- 
tion to every two-bit autocrat who used the 
word communism to weedle from us our 
hard-earned dollars. We objected to the use 
of the press and radio to propagandize the 
continuance of the cold war, and line the 
pockets of the munitions makers, while the 
taxpayers suffered and lived in a state of fear 
and hysteria. 

Now, at long last, we find ourselves vindi- 
cated. Jack Kennedy and the men surround- 
ing him are in agreement with the things 
we have been advocating over the years. We 
have a new deal in Washington, a New Fron- 
tier as a goal. What it will mean to the 
stockmarket; what the reactionary Congress- 
men, and military men in the Pentagon will 
do to offset their loss of prestige, and how 
Truman and Eisenhower will react to changes 
that are the direct opposite of everything 
they have advocated, concern us little. We 
see a new America emerging, a “new en- 
deavor,” to quote Kennedy, “that will light 
our country and all who serve it, and the 
glow from that fire can truly light the world.” 

It was a world-shaking week even though 
the daily papers are just beginning to 
realize it. 





The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
Steamer “Mississippi” Retires After 
33 Years Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Lauderdale County En- 
terprise of Ripley, Tenn., on September 
9, 1960, a wonderful article relative to the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers steamer 
Mississippi. 

I wish to commend Mr. Bill Klutts for 
carrying this article in his outstanding 
newspaper. The article follows: 
“MISSISSIPPI,” LAST OF THE STERN-WHEELERS, 

LEAVING River; Era ENpDs AS SHE RETIRES 

AFTER 33 YEARS IN U.S. SERVICE 


Another era is about to end on the Mis- 
sissippi River with the passing of the last 
of the stern-wheelers, the steamer Mississippi. 

In all the colorful saga of America, no 
story holds more magical appeal than that 
of the riverboats of our country’s waterways. 
In this category, the paddle-wheel steamboat 
has for decades held a prominent place. 

For many years, the belles among river 
craft of our inland waterways were the gin- 
gerbread-trimmed showboats, packetboats, 
and passenger steamers. But holding a place 
of high esteem and historical importance 
are the magnificent towboats that have lin- 
gered on, even into this age of jet propulsion. 
They have given years of efficient service on 
the rivers of America, while their more friv- 
olous sisters have been replaced in passenger 
transportation by train, plane, auto, and bus. 
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One of the most majestic of these tow- 
boats is the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
steamer Mississippi. Placed in service in 
1927, the Mississippi has plied the muddy 
waters of the lower Mississippi River for 33 
years, dutifully carrying out her assigned 
missions. 

She has served as a towboat during the 
working season when construction of flood 
control and navigation improvements is un- 
derway on the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries project. Her mobile quarters have 
been used by the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion at least twice each year on inspection 
trips of the lower Mississippi River. Her 
lounge has been a meetinghouse for public 
hearings on matters of flood control and nav- 
igation, and she has served as a rescue boat 
during floods. 

She’s been a serious and hard-working gal 
all her life, but for her splendid, unflagging 
attention to duty, as well as her lovely, 
smooth-lined appearance, the Mississippi has 
reigned for many years as queen of the texas- 
deck, stern-wheel towboats. In fact, this 
grand lady is now the last of these romantic, 
other-age steamers. 

To see her, creamy white, with stately 
twin stacks, amidships pilothouse and long 
curving sweeps of decks and upper works, her 
paddlewheel kicking up can-can ruffles as 
she sweeps past strings of modern tows mov- 
ing upriver and downriver, leaving them 
gasping humbly in her wake, it is hard to 
imagine that she is not some ghostly packet- 
boat wandering in time from out of the past 
century. Her double life as a towboat and 
inspection steamer would never be guessed 
from her appearance. The royal lady is 
buxom, but beautiful, with a beam of 39 feet 
and a length of 220 feet. With 850 horse- 
power her draft is 7 feet 8 inches, displacing 
983 long tons. She is third in the line of 
steamers bearing the name Mississippi 
which have served the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers since 1882 when the first steamer 
Mississippi was placed in commission. 

Designed in 1926 for the purpose of han- 
dling semiannual commission trips only (the 
high water inspection trip during the spring 
and the low water inspection during the 
fall) the present steamer Mississippi was 
modeled after the typical texas-deck stern- 
wheel packetboat. Her outward features 
are an exact copy of the packets operating 
on the Mississippi River more than 100 years 
ago. In 1932, after certain changes were 
made in deck and wheel to make her suit- 
able for towing barges, “her majesty’s” salad 
days were left behind and she was placed in 
towing service. 

This was in the nature of an experiment, 
since it was not known whether the 
“grande dame” could even push a barge, 
but the experiment paid off. The regal 
working girl established an outstanding rec- 
ord as an efficient and powerful towboat. As 
a@ rescue boat the Mississippi had no peer. 
During the flood of 1937 she combed the 
flooded lowlands and gathered the fearful 
valley folk to her, opening her cabins and 
salon to them. She’s never quailed before 
any assignment, no matter how arduous— 
from pushing barges of riprap for revetment 
to towing dredges or barges of fuel oil for the 
Engineers’ river work. During river inspec- 
tion trips she has gallantly acted as hostess 
to passengers enjoying her gleaming state- 
rooms, while at the same time pushing as 
many as 16 barges before her workhorse bow. 


While the outward typical packet appear- 
ance of the steamer has been preserved, 
major mechanical improvements have kept 
pace with changing conditions through the 
years. This accounts for her ability until 
recently to hold her own in competition 
with more modern towboats. With a con- 
servatism that gladdens the heart of the 
American taxpayer, the engineers have, 
wherever practicable, kept the original equip- 
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ment of the steamer in operation. The re- 
frigerating plant installed on the first Mis- 
sissippi in 1908 still operates 24 hours per 
day. The original big bell and engine room 
signal bell pulls are still in use. : 

She had several masters during her first 
years, then two outstanding and colorful 
captains in charge. The late Capt. Bennie 
Bernstein, who enjoyed being referred to as 
the only Jewish steamboat pilot on the river, 
was master from 1931 to 1946, during which 
time the Mississippi served in the Vicksburg 
and New Orleans engineer districts and fi- 
nally the Memphis engineer district, where 
she remains today. From 1946 until the 
present, Capt. David M. Cook has been her 
master. As the third generation of a family 
of rivermen, he became a deckhand on a 
riverboat in 1929. Three years later, after 
passing a stiff examination in which he drew 
from memory the entire lower Mississippi 
River from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico, put- 
ting in every bend, daymarker, light, and 
sandbar, he became a river pilot, and in 1946 
master of the steamer Mississippi. He now 
says of her, speaking for himself and crew, 
“She’s a true queen.” 

As with all nobility, this queen had noble 
ancestors. In 1879, to meet the growing 
need for improving the Mississippi River for 
navigation and flood control, the U.S. Con- 
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sion. Since one of the duties of the com- 
mission was to make inspection trips in 
connection with recommendation of policy 
and work programs, in 1881, the commission 
was authorized $45,000 for the procurement 
of an inspection steamer. This steamer, 
built in St. Louis and named the steamer 
Mississippi, was placed in service in 1882. 
On April 28 of that year, the Mississippi 
River Commission held its first executive 
session on board. In October 1960, the 
seven-man commission, with Maj. Gen. T. A. 
Lane as president, will hold its 261st session, 
the last to be held aboard the present 
steamer Mississippi, third in line. 

The 1882 ancestor of the present Missis- 
sippi was 174 feet long, 32 feet across the 
beam, with a hull depth of 6 feet. The hull 
was constructed of wrought iron. The orig- 
inal boat had two batteries of Western River 
type boilers, 3 boilers to a battery, each 40 
inches in diameter by 28 feet in length. The 
Rees propelling engines were taken from an 
unknown sidewheel steamboat. Each en- 
gine had individual “ship-up” which re- 
quired the engineer to have a helper to 
assist in changing the engines from ahead 
to astern. The engines were noncondens- 
ing with a stroke of 7 feet and 20-inch diam- 
eter cylinders. The paddlewheel was of the 
staggered bucket type. Steamboat men ac- 
claimed the vessel for its beautiful lines, for 
its smooth running with no vibration and 
the sturdy wrought iron hull which had no 
need of braces or hog chains. However, dis- 
aster lay ahead for the forerunner of the 
present Mississippi. In January 18938, at 
Paducah, Ky., the entire superstructure of 
the steamer burned to the main deck line. 
The local fire department managed to put 
out the flames, since the Mississippi was 
moored close to the bank by steel cabies. 
The charred boat was towed to St. Louis for 
repairs and construction of a new cabin. 

From the year of reconstruction through 
1918, the first steamer Mississippi was used 
by the Mississippi River Commission to make 
its spring and fall inspection trips from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. During that period 
“Her Highness” rolled out the red carpet for 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who made. an 
inspection trip aboard in 1907, going from 
Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans. In 1909, President | 
William Howard Taft climbed aboard at 
Columbus, Ky., and made the last lap of an 
inspection trip which ended in New Orleans. 

In 1919, it was decided that the river roy- 
alty should lead a more diverse and useful 
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life, and the steamer was transferred to what 


was stripped and used as a barge until 1928. 
The hull still remains in service under the 
ownership of Warner & Tamble Transporta- 
tion Co. at Memphis, Tenn. 

The steamer Leota, a dredge tender built 
in 1899, was selected for conversion to an 
inspection boat by the Mississippi River 
Commission in 1920. She was the fastest 
of a group of five towboats serving in the 
Memphis district—and fast she was—speedy 
enough, in fact, to overhaul and pass the 
famous old packet, Kate Adams, the only 
towboat ever to accomplish this feat. The 
Leota was stripped, her hull and machinery 
sent to New Orleans, where new boilers were 
installed and a new cabin completed in 1922. 
She was then renamed the steamer Missis- 
sippi, the second to bear the name. Her 
career ended when she was declared unserv- 
iceable in 1926. 

The present steamer Mississippi, the third, 
was constructed in 1927 on the Ohio River. 
The cabin, which had been built in New 
Orleans in 1922 for the Leota, was trans- 
ferred to the new boat. She was given a new 
hull, a new set of boilers, and new propelling 
engines. In 1981 monkey rudders were added, 
the bow of the boat reworked, and towing 
knees installed. This marked the beginning 
of the steamer’s dual service as a towboat as 
well as an inspection boat. In 1933 the stag- 
gered paddlewheel was replaced by a conven- 
tional paddle. The following year steel tubu- 
lar pitmans were designed, constructed, and 
installed, and the forward texas was ex- 
tended as a permanent part of the upper 
works. So the existing Mississippi is made 
up from parts of two preceding steamers with 
various improvements added as necessary. 

The queen of the Mississippi River in her 
travels has worked the 1,000 miles of the 
lower river below Cairo, 200 miles of the 
‘upper Mississippi, over a hundred miles up 
the Missouri and Ohio Rivers, part of the 
White. River, all of the Atchafalaya River, 
and 100 miles of the Intracoastal Canal from 
Morgan City to New Orleans, La. She has 
been a working girl for a long, long time. 
In fact, she’s been working so long that she’s 
ready to retire. So don’t let her regal ap- 
pearance fool you. 

She’s been around for quite a few years; 
and if it hadn’t been for her faceliftings 
along the way and a well-groomed look at all 
times, you’d never know that her life has 
been spent as a laborer. She has had her 
moments of distinction, for she has acted 
as proud hostess to numerous Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 
the Chief of Engineers, and other high-rank- 
ing officials. The whole country had an op- 
portunity to view her in all her glory when 
she appeared in a film strip on Ed Murrow’s 
TV show and again in a live TV sequence on 
Dave Garroway’s “Wide Wide World” tele- 
cast in 1955. 

Captain Cook thinks she’s a fine boat and 
that she has lived up to her great reputa- 
tion during the years he has been her reg- 
ular commanc'sr-escort up and down the 
Mississippi. 

The spirited blast of the Mississippi's 
whistle is still a heartening signal to those 
who live at the river’s edge, to the workers 
on and along the river who fight a continuing 
battle to tame the great stream, to the crews 
of other boats that make up the liquid high- 
way’s steady traffic, to those hurrying to at- 
tend public hearings in her lounge during 
inspection trips, and to just “folks” who 
happen to be near when the steamer’s 
throaty notes float out over the golden 
waters of the river. The steamer Mississippi 
has won an enduring place in the memories 
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of the public she has served so faithfully 
for many seasons. She has been a familiar 
friend in a vanishing era, but Her Highness 
is running out of steam. 

The announcement made by the Corps of 

that she will be decommissioned 
during the early part of 1961 provokes wistful 
regret. But the rigid, unsentimental code 
of the Army takes the official attitude that 
the Mississippi will remain in retrospect just 
another in a long line of workboats employed 
by the Corps of Engineers in accomplishing 
its task of controlling and improving the 
mighty Mississippi River. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. at its Pascagou- 
la, Miss., yard is presently constructing a 
modern, twin-screw, diesel towboat which 
will replace the steamer Mississippi. This 
boat, too, will be called Mississippi. It is be- 
ing constructed in keeping with modern, 
missile age needs in river craft and will 
surely be sturdy and efficient, in step with 
the considerable progress of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in its gigantic river- 
improvement project. 

But softer folk than the Engineers will feel 
that something is missing when the frothy 
wake churned up by the steamer Mississippi's 
paddlewheel is no longer seen on the river. 
Her passing will mark the end of an era, 
for her counterpart will never again be found 
gliding over the inland ‘waterways of 
America. 


The Problem of the Effect of Foreign- 
Made Commodities on the American 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, many 
American industries suffer economically 
from the competition of foreign-made 
commodities made by laborers who work 
under unfavorable conditions at inade- 
quate wages. 

Yet we cannot baldly exclude foreign- 
made goods, since it is in the best inter- 
est of American foreign policy to main- 
tain trade relations with nations in Asia 
and Africa, thereby preventing them 
from concluding trade treaties with Red 
China and Soviet Russia, and from thus 
coming within the Communist sphere of 
influence. We must also remember that 
we are not economically self-sufficient, 
and. we export more than we import. 

It is further in the best interest of 
American foreign policy to demonstrate 
to the working people of the world that 
the American worker lives under the best 
conditions in the world, and that the 
American people do not wish to purchase 
goods made for their consumption by the 
exploitation of foreign labor, even 
though Red China and Soviet Russia 
have no such compunctions. 

If comparative labor costs could some- 
how be more fairly equalized, I believe 
that American industry would be willing 
to compete freely with foreign indus- 
tries in the marketplaces of America and 
of the world. 

I have, therefore, introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House authorizing and direct- 
ing the Committee on Education and 
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Labor to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study into the practic- 
ability of the formulation of a Labor 
Standards Schedule for specific indus- 
tries in specific foreign nations whose 
goods enter the United States toward 
the end that a system of a sliding scale of 
tariffs may be ultimately adopted where- 
by the foreign industries having the most 
favorable conditions for labor pay the 
lowest tariffs, and the foreign industries 
having the least favorable conditions for 
labor pay the highest tariffs. 


The Corps of Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Covington Leader, an 
outstanding weekly newspaper of Ten- 
nessee, on Thursday, October 13, 1960, a 
wonderful article relative to the U.S. 
Engineers. 

Our congressional district is certainly 
proud of the wonderful work the Engi- 
neers are doing in our section: Col. Mar- 
vin Jacobs and his outstanding staff are 
doing an excellent job for all of us and 
we are certainly proud of him. 


The article follows: 

CASTING FIELD AT RICHARDSON’sS TIES IN WITH 
U.S. ENGINEERS GENERAL CHANNEL IMPROVE- 
MENT AND FLOOD CONTROL PROGRAM 


As National Public Works Week is cele- 
brated, people in the Mississippi River Val- 
ley can look back on the programs for navi- 
gation and flood control which have been 
accomplished in this region in recent decades. 

The concrete mattress casting fleld at 
Richardson’s Landing is a vital link in the 
river-long program of continued channel 
stabilization and improvement. 

Mats cast at Richardson’s Landing are 
used to prevent washing of banks along the 
big river from as far north as Island 25, to 
as far south as Helena, Ark. There are four 
such casting fields along the river, the near- 
est to any particular object supplying the 
Engineers big mattress sinking barge. 

The mats are cast by contractors, with 
the contracts being let to competitive bidders 
each year. When mats are being used at 
some point in the district, an Engineers 
loading crew moves in and loads the mats out 
on barges, which are in turn pushed by tow- 
boats to the project site. 

Right now, the casting fleld at Richard- 
son’s is practically barren—a loading crew 
of about 70 men has been here for about 6 
weeks, in which time they have loaded out 
more than 100,000 of the individual mats. 
The mats, which are laced together with 
cables into “blankets” at the sinking barge, 
can be laid along the riverbanks at a rate 
of around 4,000 a day by the barge crew. 

The long, heavy concrete mats are hustled 
aboard the waiting barges at the end of the 
casting field in an amazingly smooth opera- 
tion. A mobile derrick in the field swings 
them, a stack at a time, onto waiting trucks 
which whisk them away to the loading barge, 
a@ very large floating crane: There the der- 
rick picks up the mats, again in stacks, with 
@ specially built pickup device, and swings 
them aboard the waiting barge. There is no 
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delay at either end of the operation, as the 
trucks operate in relays. 

The mats are laid along certain sections 
of the river—which constantly strives to 
change course—to prevent washing and 
caving of banks. 

For 140 straight years, the Congress of the 
United States has voted appropriations for 
the Engineer Corps civil works program. 
This program is aimed at developing the 
Nation's water resources and protecting its 
citizens from floods. It is a program of 
projects undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment because they are beyond the means of 
local areas concerned. These projects are 
based on need, are originated by the people, 
and are constructed at the direction of the 
U.S. Congress of the people under the super- 
vision of a branch of the U.S. Army. 

How did the civil works activities for the 
country begin? 

In 1824, the big national problem for this 
growing Nation was transportation. Con- 
gress gave the Corps of Engineers the re- 
sponsibility for developing a transportation 
system of roads, canals, and waterways to 
weld the Nation together. The corps con- 
centrated on making usable the inland 
waterways and inland and coastal harbors. 
Improved waterways attracted villages, 
which soon grew into towns and cities. 

Then, floods created great concern because 
of the loss of lives and property they caused. 
At first, the local people cleared river chan- 
nels and built levees, but often the local 
efforts merely aggravated the problem of 
some community downstream. 

It took the most disastrous flood in the 
history of the lower Mississippi River in 
1927 to make the Nation realize the need 
for a centralized and coordinated Federal 
effort to control floodwaters. As a result, 
the basic Flood Control Act, that of May 15, 
1928, was passed and a flood control program 
came into being. Congress extended the ben- 
efits of flood protection to the entire Na- 
tion when the 1936 Flood Control Act was 
passed which added to the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ navigation mission the related respon- 
sibility of nationally developing flood control 
works. 

The Corps of Engineers does not originate 
river and harbor projects. These public 
works projects originate with the local peo- 
ple who realize a need for the work. A dis- 
astrous flood, an expanding economy need- 
ing improvements in navigation, or similar 
circumstance, will cause local people to unite 
toward a solution. When the problem goes 
beyond their capabilities, an appeal is made 
to Congress. If the request seems reason- 
able, Congress authorizes the Corps of Engi- 
neers to investigate and report. 

After Congress provides funds for the 
preparation of a report, public hearings are 
held to ascertain the extent of flood and 
navigation problems. At these meetings, the 
local people make known their pros and cons 
concerning the proposal. 

After the hearing, all available maps, 
engineering data, and prior reports, if any, 
are collected, and a plan of survey is pre- 
pared by the district engineer. This plan of 
survey determines whether a comprehensive, 
detailed survey report on the improvement is 
warranted or whether a brief study would be 
sufficient to show that the improvement has 
but little value and not worthy of further 
investigation and study. 

A comprehensive investigation and study 
may be stopped at any point where it be- 
comes apparent that the benefits to be de- 
rived will be less than the cost, and an 
abridged or letter report submitted to Con- 
gress instead. Over the years, the Corps of 
Engineers has recommended against 55 per- 
cent of the proposals investigated. By im- 
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partial Judgment on the part of the corps, 
billions of dollars have been saved the Fed- 
eral Government. 

During the comprehensive study, the pro- 
posals for a project goes through a check and 
double check. It undergoes full considera- 
tion as to engineering problems and proba- 
ble economic benefits before a report is sub- 
mitted. Copies are sent to. State officials 
and other Government agencies for informa- 
tion, views, and coordination. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior is furnished all the information 
concerning the proposal and, in turn, sub- 
mits a report to the Corps of Engineers con- 
cerning the effects of the proposed plan on 
the conservation of fish and wildlife. 

The Engineers also coordinate preparation 
of the comprehensive report with the Soil 
Conservation Service, an agency of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, to obtain agri- 
cultural data and costs, as well as their as- 
sistance in the development of plans for 
drainage improvement. 

The Public Health Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is contacted on all studies pertaining to the 
inclusion of storage of water in reservoirs for 
municipal and industrial water supply. 
Other Federal agencies are contacted when- 
ever their interests would be affected by the 
proposed plan of improvement and their 
assistance would be beneficial. 

In the preparation of the report, the plan 
of improvement is always discussed with in- 
terested local agencies to ascertain their ap- 
proval and willingness to provide the re- 
quired local cooperation for the project. 

Finally, if the checking process reveals that 
the project will not return more than $1 in 
benefits for every $1 invested, it is auto- 
matically recommended against. ; 

The detailed report is made by the distric 
engineer, reviewed by the division engineer, 
and reviewed again by the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors. The Board, after 
studying the report, sends it to the Chief of 
Engineers with recommendations. The Chief 
of Engineers sends the draft of the report to 
the Governor of the interested State or States 
to determine whether it is satisfactory. He 
also sends it to other interested Federal 
agencies and to the Bureau of the Budget 
for examination and comment. The Chief 
then sends his report to the Secretary of the 
Army, who informs the Congress. 

Here again, there is a check and double- 
check. After the proposed bill is put on the 
congressional calendar for consideration, it 
must hurdle examination and cross-examina- 
tion by various congressional committees be- 
fore Congress votes to put it on an approved 
legislative list. If the proposal is sound 
enough to survive, it may then be authorized 
by vote of Congress as an independent proj- 
ect or as part of an omnibus bill. Author- 
ization means that future Congresses have 
the authority to appropriate money for con- 
struction of the approved project. 

After that, the proposal must go through 
a similar process before funds are made 
available. The Bureau of the Budget re- 
views it for possible inclusion in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, local leaders appear before 
congressional committees to voice support 
of the project, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions includes the funds, and the bill is 
passed by the House and Senate and signed 
by the President. 

The Chief of Engineers, now that money is 
available to actually start work on the proj- 
ect, directs the preparation of detailed engi- 
neering plans and specifications. Invita- 
tions for bids on the construction are made 
public and mailed to all prospective bidders. 
The successful low bidder is awarded the 
contract and construction begins. 
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House Methods and Practices of Appro- 
priations Including Backdoor Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, credit 
should be given to the real author of an 
excellent description covering appropria- 
tions procedure which I include to be 
printed following my brief remarks. I 
have taken an article written by an un- 
sung hero and with a few changes 
brought it up to date. 

Since I borrowed the material perhaps 
it will not be bad taste to say this is as 
clear, unslanted, and factual as any ex- 
planation that has come my way. 

I am hopeful my colleagues will study 
this sort of primer on backdoor ap- 
proaches to the Treasury, because I un- 
derstand the subject is timely and that 
the Committee on Rules will be holding 
hearings shortly on House Resolution 
115 and other similar resolutions to re- 
store control over expenditures to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I think every Member 
of the House might well refresh his mind 
by studying the following statement on 
appropriations methods: 

BACKGROUND ON THE BUSINESS OF HANDLING 
APPROPRIATIONS IN THE HOUSE 
GENERAL 


Under the rules of the House, exclusive 
jurisdiction over appropriations resis with 
the Committee on Appropriations (clause 2, 
rule XI). That has been the rule since 1920, 
when power to report bills carrying appro- 
priations was taken away from the substan- 
tive legislative committees (clause 4, rule 
XXI). The purpose was to have one com- 
mittee handle all the appropriations so as 
to get better control of appropriations. 
Prior to 1920, each legislative committee was 
responsible not only for reporting legislation 
authorizing programs but also for reporting 
appropriation bills for authorized programs 
of departments coming within their commit- 
tee jurisdiction. No one committee had re- 
sponsibility for overall review of the appro- 
priation requests. Each committee was con- 
cerned only with its limited part of the total. 
The left hand didn’t know what the right 
hand was doing. There was no single com- 
mittee to look at the whole appropriations 
picture and weigh relative urgencies of all 
requests in light of the conditions, available 
revenues, and needs each year. Also, there 
was the view that the legislative committees 
were in the nature of special pleaders with 
respect to funds to carry out legislation 
which those same committees had previously 
reported out. The House wanted a commit- 
tee, institutionally unbiased, to handle all 
appropriations—divorced from the process of 
handling authorizing legislation. The new 
arrangement improved the system of checks 
and balances. 

Things went along. on this basis until 
about 1932. With the creation of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, a new 
language device was drawn to supply the 
corporation with funds. Rather than the 
traditional form of appropriation through 
the regular appropriations process, the lan- 
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guage authorized the corporation to go direct 
to the Treasury and borrow money for its 
. operations. Over the years, Congress had 
provided similar borrowing authority to a 
number of corporations and for a number 
of noncorporate Government programs, such 
as housing, CCC, REA, FHA, some types of 
farm loans, defense minerals procurement, 
the British loan in 1946, the International 
Monetary Fund contribution, and so on. 
This device has come to be known as a 
public debt transaction. 

Under parliamentary ruling in the House 
(the Boggs decision, p. 8538, Rrcorp, of June 
28, 1949), these devices have been held not to 
be-an appropriation within the meaning of 
clause 4 of rule XXI (at least for the pur- 
pose of making loans), therefore the legisla- 
tive committees, which do not have power to 
report appropriations, can include such bor- 
rowing authority in bills they report without 
running afoul of the injunction in the rules 
against reporting appropriations. This par- 
ticular device and procedure, and others 
which similarly escape the regular annual 
appropriations process which are described 
later herein, have come to be known as back- 
door approaches to the Treasury. 

There are Members of the House who re- 

gard the parliamentary ruling permitting 
this practice in bills from legislative com- 
mittees as unsound and contrary to the 
clear intent of the rules change of 1920. They 
point out that the rules confer affirmative 
jurisdiction over appropriations solely on 
the Committee of Appropriations and spe- 
cifically inhibit the legislative committees 
from including appropriations in bills they 
report. 
They cite the Constitution, which provides 
that the only way money can be drawn from 
the Treasury is by appropriations made by 
law. They, therefore, conclude that, consti- 
tutionally, any language in a legislative en- 
actment which permits money to be with- 
drawn from the Treasury is an appropria- 
tion’—the form, method, or the words used 
being wholly immaterial. 

They further contend that to permit such 
devices in bills reported by legislative com- 
mittees, thus bypassing the established ap- 
propriations process, is nothing short of cut- 
ting the heart out of the objective of the 
House in making the 1920 ruleschange. And 
they also contend that the decision is clearly 
at odds with the rule of reason. 

Related to this problem is a fundamental 
question of the prerogatives of the House of 
Representatives as the body closest to the 
people. The Constitution provides that reve- 
nue bills must originate in the House. The 
practice since the Republic was founded has 
been that the general appropriation bills also 
originate in the House. The two proposi- 
tions are inseparable. The Government was 
not established to accumulate money or to 
show a profit. Logically, the first question is 
the decision as to what appropriations need 
to be made to support the functions of gov- 
ernment. ‘Then follows the question of rais- 
ing the revenues to meet the appropriations. 

But with these so-called back-door devices 
being held not to constitute an appropria- 
tion it follows that the House forfeits its 
right to claim exclusive prerogative to origi- 
nate bills permitting the withdrawal of 
money from the Treasury. The result is 
that Senate, through several of its legislative 
committees, have discovered this easier, back- 
door method and seized upon it to initiate 
bills for all sorts of programs and thus suc- 
cessfully avoid not only the prerogative ques- 
tion, but bypass the annual congressional 
appropriations process. (See list of back- 
door bills originated by Senate (p. A867, Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb. 13, 1961). Legis- 
lative committees of the Senate are, quite 
naturally, no less special pleaders than their 
counterparts in the House. And the record 
is irrefutable that the Senate is the more 
liberal on money matters. There is a body 
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of opinion that many of these programs 
financed through such back-door methods, 
often extending several years into the fu- 
ture, perpetuate expenditures that might not 
otherwise stand the acid test of annual con- 
gressional scrutiny. Indeed, it is known that 
certain bills have carried these back-door 
devices because the proponents feared they 
could not make their case through the regu- 
lar process. 

Of all the legislative prerogatives, perhaps 
the most vital are the powers of appropria- 
tion and taxation. The one certain, and 
continuing, procedure for congressional con- 
trol of the vast activities of Government 
within the framework of basic statutes is 
the annual program review and provision of 
funds which the annual appropriations 
process was, historically, designed to secure. 
Through annual check, this opportunity to 
periodically reassess the financial needs and 
requirements in light of ever-changing con- 
ditions and the wishes of the people is a 
foremost responsibility of the House. 


The backdoor approaches showed up in 
alarming proportions in the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress. And there were a 
number processed in the 1st and 2d ses- 
sions of the 86th Congress. 

Tabulations of the identified backdoor 
bills—carrying public debt borrowing 
authority or contract authority—for the 
last 3 years appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 13, 1961, page A867. 
As shown by these tables, summarized 
below, the Congress, in each of the ses- 
sions, was exceeding the corresponding 
budget requests at the same time the 
Committee on Appropriations was pub- 
lishing data showing that, in the regular 
appropriation bills, the Congress was 
reducing the budget requests considered 
in those bills: 

Changes by Congress in requests for appro- 
priations and other authority to obligate 
the Government 


Cuts in budget 
requests for {| Increases above 
appropriations | budget -—- 
in regular in “‘back door”’ 








sppropriation bills 
bills 
86th Cong., 2d macs —$211, 156,000 | -+-$997, 000, 000 
86th Cong., Ist sess... |—1, 880, 329, 000 +231, 000, 000 
85th Cong., 2d sess....| —617, 242,000 +149, 196, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PRINCIPAL BACK-DOOR DEVICES 


The principal devices are (1) public debt 
transaction, (2) note cancellation, (3) re- 
volving funds, and (4) contract authority. 

1. Public debt transaction: The precise 
wording sometimes varies slightly, but in 
essence here is what the proposition is: A 
bill authorizing a certain program of Gov- 
ernment (say housing, for example) includes 
a section providing the funds to carry out 
the program, in this way: 

(a) It authorizes the head of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned to issue notes 
or other types of obligations for sale to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

(b) It authorizes and directs the Secretary 
to buy such notes when the agency head 
brings them over. 

(c) It authorizes the Secretary to sell Gov- 
ernment bonds to the public to get the 
money with which to buy the notes from 
the agency head. 

(d) And, finally, it authorizes or directs 
the Secretary to treat the purchases, sales, 
and redemptions of the notes as a public 
debt transaction. Thus the name for this 
technique. 

So what has happened is that in the one 
legislative bill Congress has authorized a 
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program of Government; the Treasury has 
raised the money to finance it and put that 
money in the Treasury; the Secretary has 
taken that money out of the Treasury and 
loaned it to the agency head; and the 
agency head can, and does, then proceed to 
spend it to carry out the program concerned. 
Not once does the language use the word “ap- 
propriation.” The whole transaction takes 
place entirely outside the established appro- 
priations process. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has some notes from the agency 
head to show for his loan. 

(Sometimes in the past, but not often, 
Congress has authorized a Government cor- 
poration to sell notes directly to the public. 
The practical, ultimate effect on the Treas- 
ury is the same as with borrowing from the 
Treasury.) ; 

2. Note cancellation: Congress has on a 
few occasions used this device to replenish 
the funds of an agency to continue opera- 
tions. It is a very simple piece of language— 
and again, it can successfully bypass the 
regular appropriation process. 

To illustrate how it works, assume that 
an agency, under the public debt transaction 
device, has a $1 billion authority to borrow 
from the Treasury. Assume further that it 
has borrowed the $1 billion and issued notes 
to the Treasury as evidence thereof. Assume 
further that the agency has spent most or 
all of the $1 billion and reports to Congress 
that ft needs $I billion more to continue its 
operations. Congress could increase the $1 
billion authority to $2 billion (again a public 
debt transaction), or it could, as it has on 
occasion, direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to cancel the $1 billion of notes which he 
holds from the particular agency head. He 
thereupon marks them “paid” or “canceled.” 
The agency head thereupon no longer owes 
the Treasury anything—but the original au- 
thority to borrow $1 billion from the Treas- 
ury was not disturbed in any way, shape, or 
form. In the bill directing cancellation of 
the notes, Congress said nothing about 
wiping off the borrowing authority—it still 
stands. So, as soon as the Secretary marks 
the notes “paid,” the agency head can go to 
the Treasury with $1 billion of new notes and 
borrow another billion against the original $1 
billion authority, take the money, return to 
his agency, and start spending his second 
billion. Again, the word “appropriations” 
has never been used but another billion has 
been removed from the Treasury and put 
to the support of a program of government. 

Legislation directing a note cancellation 
could be reported out whenever there was 
need to replenish the agency’s funds to keep 
it going. As noted, this device has not been 
used very often. The language is innocuous 
looking, doesn’t mention the word “appro- 
priations,” and is another way to bypass the 
established annual appropriations process. 

8S. 4162 relating to the writeoff of losses 
under the Defense Production Act in the 
85th Congress is an example of use of this 
technique (bill was reported but not passed). 

3. Revolving funds: There are several of 
these in existence. Some of the backdoor 
bills have proposed to establish such funds. 

H.R. 7903 of the 86th Congress, which be- 
came law, not only carried a $300 million 
new backdoor borrowing authority, but es- 
tablished a revolving fund into which are 
deposited, for further use, repayments of 
previous expenditures under the program. 

Revolving funds have been established 
from time to time to finance a continuing 
cycle of operations with receipts derived 
from such operations available for use by the 
fund without further action by the Con- 
gress. Sometimes a good case can be made 
for certain types of housekeeping services to 
be handled this way, and there is sometimes 
surface plausibility to the argument ad- 
vanced in other types, but otherwise a prin- 
cipal fault of this technique is that there 
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is often no required annual review and ac- 
tion by the Congress. The operation can get 
out of hand. 

The essence of the whole business of gov- 
ernment is the power of the purse. And the 
very heart of the power of the purse is an- 
nual accountability, annual review, annual 
provision of funds in the light of changing 
conditions, the revenue situation, and so on. 
If an easier way can be found to get funds, 
why not do it that way? 

Another type of back-door approach to 
the Treasury being used, such as under some 
parts of Public Law 480, is to include in a 
legislative bill language authorizing the use 
of established capital or revolving funds to 
finance entirely new functions or programs 
or enlarging existing programs, and author- 
izing subsequent appropriations to reim- 
burse the revolving funds and make them 
“whole” again. But here again, when the 
appropriation request comes, its approval is 
essentially mandatory. No matter what the 
changed fiscal situation, the bill has to be 
paid. Annual discretion on the budget is 
impaired. 

4. Contract authority: This is another 
device used in several programs in bills re- 
ported by the legislative committees. It 
involves language authorizing the agency 
head to “enter into contracts” to carry out 
the particular program or project involved. 
Unlike the other devices, this one does not 
convey authority to draw money from the 
Treasury. The appropriation to pay off the 
contracts is requested through the regular 
annual appropriations process but the trou- 

-ble is that at this point the role of the appro- 
priations process is essentially ministerial. 
The act of appropriating to pay the con- 
tracts is essentially foreordained because a 
contract, once made, must be honored. 

The 4-year airport grant-in-aid program 
of 2 years ago is a good example. That bill 
would “sign us up” to a 4-year charge ac- 
count regardless of the needs or changing 
conditions each year for the next 4 years. 
It ties the hands of the President and the 
Congress in future years in making up and 
processing the budget. As a practical mat- 
ter, it precludes the Congress from exercis- 
ing its will each year on the dimensions of 
Federal spending to that extent. It has the 
effect of insulating just that much of the 
budget from effective annual review. 


There are others—highways, for example. 
And some parts of the housing program. 





Susan B. Anthony Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
in 1820, Susan B. Anthony, whose name 
has become synonymous with the move- 
ment for woman’s rights and woman 
suffrage in America, was born in Adams, 
Mass. For 40 years Susan B. Anthony 
lived and carried on her work in my 
home city of Rochester, N.Y., and it is 
in Rochester that her home has been 
preserved as a lasting memorial to her 
and to the mightiest woman’s crusade 
the world has ever known, led by as 
great generals as ever headed armies and 
finished fights for victory. 

In commemoration of her 55 years of 
devotion, with almost unbelievable per- 
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sistence. and singleness of purpose, to 
the cayse of enfranchisement of women, 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York 
last week issued an official proclamation 
designating February 15 as Susan B. 
Anthony Day. It gives me great pleasure 
to insert Governor Rockefeller’s proc- 
lamation at this point in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 
PROCLAMATION, STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


The people of New York are proud that the 
valiant and persevering efforts of a native 
of the Empire State were largely responsible 
for winning the vote for women. 

For many decades Susan B. Anthony stood 
fast for the principle of equal suffrage, in the 
face of opposition, ridicule and calumny. 
But her convictions prevailed. The 19th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which guarantees the vote to 
women, is known as the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment, and in the fullness of time, 
Susan B. Anthony is today an honored mem- 
ber of the hall of fame. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that we should commemorate the ac- 
complishments of Susan B. Anthony, which 
indeed promoted the advance of equality 
and liberty in our Republic. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim February 15, 1961, as Susan B. 
Anthony Day, and I urge the men and women 
of New York State to join in paying respect 
to the memory of that great American. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 





The Late Hon. Prince H. Preston 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
indeed grieved to hear of the passing of 
my good friend and former colleague, 
the Honorable Prince H. Preston, who 
passed away yesterday at the Memorial 
Hospital in Savannah, Ga. 

I, of course, had known of Prince’s 
illness for some time, but I somehow felt 
that he would fully recover from it. 
The sad and final news has been a tre- 
mendous shock to me. 

I had the honor to serve with Prince 
Preston during all the years he was a 
Member of Congress from the State of 
Georgia and during most of that time 
we served together on the Committee 
on Appropriations. We were both mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary and Related Agencies, 
of which I am chairman, and I had the 
privilege of serving under him while 
he was the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

I have a profound appreciation of a 
warm and sincere friendship with him. 
I always valued his counsel and logical 
approach to the many problems con- 
fronting us in our committee work as 
well as our work on the floor of the 
House. 

Prince was a real gentleman of the 
Old South and enjoyed the high esteem, 
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love, and admiration of the membership 
on both sides of the aisle. 

The people of the district which he 
represented for so many years have lost 
a loyal and genuine friend and the State 
of Georgia and the Nation have lost a 
true statesman. 

I shall always retain fond memories 
of our enjoyable association and extend 
my deepest sympathy to his good wife 
and daughters. 

Not dead to us who loved him, 
Not lost, but gone before; 

He lives with us in memory 
And will forever more. 





The Sinking of the U.S.S. “Maine” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me to join my colleague, 
BarrRETT O’HaraA, of Illinois, in his re- 
marks on the anniversary of the sinking 
of the U.S.S. Maine in the Havana 
Harbor, 63 years ago. 

In 1895 the revolt in Cuba had flared 
up again after more than a decade of 
relative tranquillity. During the winter 
of 1897-98, mobs of Spanish loyalists, re- 
sentful of the well-known sympathy cf 
the American people for the Cubans, be- 
came formidable. Fitzhugh Lee, the 
American Consul General at Havana, ap- 
pealed to his Government for support in 
the form of a naval force in Cuban 
waters. On January 24, 1898, the Maine, 
a second-class battleship, was ordered to 
Havana. 

On the morning of January 25, 1898, 
the Spanish authorities having been 
notified of her advent, the Maine, Capt. 
Charles D. Sigsbee, steamed into Havana 
Harbor and was moored to a buoy 500 
yards off the arsenal. The Spanish offi- 
cials acted with punctilious courtesy and 
the social amenities between American 
and Spanish authorities proceeded ac- 
cording to naval protocol. No untoward 
incident took place until 9:40 p.m., on 
the night of February 15, when two ter- 
rific explosions threw parts of the Maine 
200 feet in the air. The forward half of 
the ship was reduced to a mass of twisted 
steel; the after part slowly sank. Two 
officers and 250 men were killed at once 
and 8 men died afterward. 

Separate investigations of the tragedy 
were made by the American and Spanish 
authorities. The Spaniards reported 
that an internal explosion, perhaps spon- 
taneous combustion in’ the coal bunkers, 
had been the cause; the Americans that 
the original cause had been an external 
explosion which in turn had set off the 
forward magazines, 

Later events are admirably sum- 
marized by William B. Norris in his ar- 
ticle “The Destruction of the Maine,” 
which appears in the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican History: 
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News of the disaster produced great ex- 
citement in the United States, and accusa- 
tions against the Spaniards were freely ex- 
pressed by certain newspapers. Without 
doubt the catastrophe stirred up national 
feeling over the difficulties in Cuba, crystal- 
lized in the slogan “Remember the Maine.” 
The wreck remained in Havana Harbor until 
1911, when U.S. Army engineers built a cof- 
fer dam about the wreck, sealed the after 
hull of the ship, the only part still intact, 
and floated it out to sea. There, on March 
16, 1912, appropriate minute guns boomed 
as it sank with -its flag flying. The remains 
of 66 of the crew which were found during 
the raising were buried in the National Ceme- 
tery, Arlington. 

During the removal of the wreck a board 
of officers of the Navy made a further inves- 
tigation. ‘Their report, published in 1912, 
stated that a low form of explosive exterior 
to the ship caused the first explosion. Euro- 
pean experts, perhaps influenced by several 
internal explosions in warships in the inter- 
vening years, still, however, maintained the 
theory of an internal explosion. No further 
evidence has ever been found to solve the 
mystery. 





Salmon Run a Mystery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
concerned with full multiple-purpose 
development of our great river resources 
are aware of the problems which have 
developed with regard to anadromous 
fish runs on these rivers. Without wish- 
ing to minimize this problem, an article 
prepared recently by my good friend, 
Ralph Renner, of Lakeview, Oreg., indi- 
cates that there is another side to the 
so-called fish controversy and that in 
many instances dams actually restore 
important fish runs. I believe that my 
colleagues will find Ralph’s comments 
interesting and thought-provoking. 

The article follows: 

SaLMON RUN A MYSTERY 

I was interested in the following article in 
the November 30, 1960, issue of the San 
Prancisco Chronicle, which reads as follows: 

“SaCRAMENTO.—California’s 1,000-man fish 
and game department was at a loss today 
to explain why king salmon are showing up 
in record numbers in this year’s migration to 
spawning areas. 

“We don’t know,’ said William Ripley, 
assistant chief of the department’s marine 
resources branch. ‘We can’t tell without a 
complete assessment of the operative en- 
vironmental factors.’ 

“A department news release had this to 
say. about the salmon run: ‘An outstanding 
salmon run, which already has topped one 
record, is now in progress on the Sacramento 
River and tributaries.’ 

“The record was for the Nimbus Hatchery, 
in operation 5 years on the American River. 
The hatchery has recorded 22,195 salmon 
this year, compared with 7,154 at the same 
time last year. And the run extended all 
the way up the Sacramento River with these 
results: 

“About 6,000 fish reported at Keswick Dam, 
where the fishtrap was opened only a week 
ago. 
“At least 8,000 fish have climbed Battle 
Creek near Anderson (in Shasta County) and 
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moved into the Federal Ooleman Fish 
Hatchery. 

“The Yuba and Feather Rivers’are sup- 
porting salmon runs as good or better than 
last year. 

“About 1,000 fish have been counted on the 
Mokelumne so far this year, compared with 
2,000 for all of last year.” 

I was very much pleased to see these facts 
come out into the open. Using the Sacra- 
mento River as an example, I have had some 
heated discussions with the Oregon Fish 
and Game Commission while I was a mem- 
ber thereof in trying to show them why I 
believe their policy of opposing all dams is 
wrong in regard to the conservation of our 
salmon and steelhead. 

I have been pretty well acquainted with 
the Sacramento River and its tributaries, 
having fished them for many years for sal- 
mon, steelhead, sea bass, catfish and perch, 
the latter two being the most predominant 
until recent years. I might state that I 
have three sisters who have lived in the 
Sacramento Valley for many years, and I 
have been on many fishing trips with my 
brothers-in-law in that area. Therefore I 
have been able to see and observe what has 
taken place there and I will try to explain 
in plain English what 1,000 fish and game 
employees can’t figure out. 

Now let us take al ook at the Sacramento 
River before the Shasta Dam was constructed. 
In the winter and spring it. was a roaring 
torrent of muddy water rushing through to 
the ocean, often flooding out homes and 
destroying property. In the summer it was 
a small and sometimes almost depleted and 
stagnant stream filtering through the hot 
gravel and rocks, reaching a temperature of 
100° or more, a condition in which no sal- 
mon, steelhead, or trout of any kind can 
exist. Salmon or trout eggs will not hatch 
in muddy or silty water, as the silt forms 
over the eggs and they smother and die; 
nor will they hatch in water over 70° Fahren- 
heit. I state these facts from actual ex- 
perience in hatching and in raising many 
thousands of trout myself. I also worked 
with K. G. Drew, of Spokane, Wash., who has 
spent a lifetime in this business and whose 
father has been in the fish business his 
entire life. Mr. Drew is one of the largest 
fish egg and fish dealers in the United States, 
and I consider his knowledge the best. 

Now let us take a look at the Sacramento 
River since the dam was constructed. You 
have a beautiful lake some 500 feet deep. 
The inlets that fill the lake from the Pit 
River and North Sacramento River are miles 
from the outlet, giving the mud and silt 
time to settle long before it reaches the out- 
let. From the outlet into the river you 
have a beautiful stream of cold, clear water 
running down the river the year around over 
100 miles of gravel and sandbars reaching 
all the way to the city of Sacramento—the 
finest spawning and rearing waters in the 
State. Is it any mystery why the Sacra- 
mento River and tributaries are becoming 
loaded with salmon, steelhead, and rainbow 
trout? 

I have fished recently for salmon at 
Redding, and for the past few years I have 
watched them spawn by the thousands on 
the gravel bars where a few years ago you 
couldn’t find one. It is my opinion that 
there are more salmon produced in the city 
limits of Redding today than there were in 
the entire Sacramento River before the dam 
was built. 

Most of you know about the wonderful 
trout fishing, boating, and recreation the 
lake itself has created. Now can you see any 
reason why the fish and game commission 
can spend thousands of dollars fighting and 
opposing all multipurpose dams on rivers 
such as this? It just doesn’t make sense 
to me, when you can hatch and produce 
more salmon and steelhead and other trout 
in 10 miles below a flood control dam than 
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you can in an entire river without the dam. 

Starting with a very few salmon and trout 
at the time the dam was built, it took some 
time for them to build up. I have seen 
them increasing by leaps and bounds for the 
past few years, and from now on you will 
really see some fish. I can’t believe but that 
there should be at least 1 man out of 1,000 
mentioned who should know the answer. 
Could it be that they are afraid to admit 
their mistake? 

It is impossible to estimate the endless 
millions of dollars in benefits that this one 
project alone has brought and will bring to 
the ever-growing generations of the State of 
California and the West. I have tried to ex- 
plain the benefits already proven to have 
been derived by the fisheries. I could go on 
and on to explain the benefits to our migra- 
tory waterfowl and upland game birds by 
putting thousands of acres of waste lands 
under irrigation, thus creating feed and cover 
for these game birds. The millions of kilo- 
watts of electricity, the millions of dollars 
increase in wages, increased State and Fed- 
eral tax income, the recreational values, the 
hundreds of lives that could have been saved 
at the Yuba City flood if the dam had not 
been built at that time, and the property 
damage and lives it will no doubt save in 
the future—these are some of the benefits 
being enjoyed today as a result of this 
project. But I won't go into further de- 
tails. I hope what I have said will give a 
great many people something to think about. 





Our National Space Program Must Go 
Forward 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional scientific prestige of the United 
States has never been in more serious 
jeopardy than at the present time. Cur- 
rent achievements of Russian space pro- 
grams are capturing the headlines of 
the world’s news media and the imagina- 
tion of the world’s population. We are 
long overdue for an examination of our 
national space program and a review of 
our plans for achieving more than the 
limited success that has marked our ef- 
forts to date. 

There is an excellent report on this 
subject which has been issued recently 
by Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, the White 
House science adviser, and I urge all 
Members of Congress to read it. For 
the purpose of this discussion, I should 
like to quote from that report on the 
subject of our national booster program 
which I feel needs our most immediate 
attention, Without immediate develop- 
ment of high thrust reliable booster sys- 
tems there is, of course, no hope of 
launching large payloads, 

From the task force report I quote 
the following observations on various 
subjects, beginning with national pres- 
tige: 

First, there is the factor of national pres- 
tige. Space exploration and exploits have 
captured the imagination of the peoples of 
the world. During the next few years, the 
prestige of the Unitéd States will in part be 
determined by the leadership we demon- 
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strate in space activities. It is within this 
context that we must consider man in space. 
Given time, a desire, considerable innova- 
tion, and sufficient effort and money, man 
can eventually explore our solar system. 


On national security: 

Second, we believe that some space de- 
velopments, in addition to missiles, can 
contribute much to our national security— 
both in terms of military systems and of 
arms-limitation inspection and control sys- 
tems. 


On scientific knowledge: 

Third, the development of space vehicles 
affords new opportunities for scientific ob- 
servation and experiment—adding to our 
knowledge and understanding of the earth, 
the solar system, and the universe. In the 
three years since serious space exploration 
was initiated, the United States has been 
the outstanding contributor to space science. 
We should make every effort to continue 
and to improve this position. 


On nonmilitary applications of space 
research: 

Fourth, there are a number of important 
practical nonmilitary applications of space 
technology—among them satellite commu- 
nications and broadcasting, satellite navi- 
gation and geodesy, meteorological recon- 
naissance, and satellite mapping—which can 
make important contributions to our civilian 
efforts and to our economy. 


On international cooperation: 


Finally, space activities, particularly in the 
fields of communications and in the explora- 
tion of our solar system, offer exciting possi- 
bilities for international cooperation with 
all the nations of the world. 


On our space program to date: 

While we are now compelled to criticize 
our space program and its management, we 
must first give adequate recognition to the 
dedication and talent which brought about 
very real progress in space during the last 
few years. Our scientific accomplishments 
to date are impressive, but unfortunately, 
against the background of Soviet accomplish- 
ments with large boosters, they have not been 
impressive enough. 


On management of our space pro- 
grams: 

There is an urgent need to establish more 
effective management and coordination of 
the U.S. space effort. The new administra- 
tion has promised to move our country into 
@ position of preeminence in the broad range 
of military, cultural, scientific, and civilian 
applications of satellite and other space 
vehicles. 


On the work of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration: 


We believe that the work of NASA would 
be facilitated and the task of recruiting staff 
made possible if an outstanding expert was 
placed in charge of the direction and man- 
agement of each of the following important 
areas of work: 

Propulsion and vehicle design and devel- 
opment. 

The space sciences. 

Nonmilitary exploitation of space tech- 
nology. 

Aeronautical sciences and aircraft develop- 
ment. 

The inability of our rockets to lift large 
oe into space is the key to the serious 

imitations of our space program. 

It is the reason for the current Russian 
edvantage in undertaking manned space 
flight and a variety of ambitious unmanned 
missions. As a consequence, the rapid 
development of boosters with a greater 
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weight-lifting capacity is a matter of na- 
tional urgency. 

Payload weight is currently limited by our 
dependence on modified military rockets as 
the primary boosters (Thor, Jupiter, Atlas). 
Current plans call for the first substantial 
increase in payload with the addition of the 
Centaur upper stage to the Atlas in 1962, 
followed by a second big step with the 
Saturn booster in 1965. 

It is likely that a variety of new booster 
programs will be proposed in the near future, 
particularly for military projects. There are 
no fundamental differences in civilian and 
military requirements which are foreseeable 
now. If the national effort is to be focused 
and the very large expenditures are not to be 
distributed among an excessive number of 
booster programs, it is important that we 
maintain and strengthen the concept of a 
national booster program. 

A number of problems may well arise in 
the national booster program. The present 
Mercury program, based on the Atlas, is 
marginal and if the Atlas provies inadequate 
for the job it may be necessary to push 
alternatives vigorously. The first possibility 
appears to be the Titan, although it has 
not yet demonstrated the reliability which 
is required. We should study the desirabil- 
ity of carrying out a Titan-boosted Mercury 
program in the event Atlas should prove to 
be inadequate. 

The Centaur rocket involves an entirely 
new technology and is still untested. If 
difficulties develop in this program within 
the next 3 or 4 months, we must act prompt- 
ly to initiate an alternate. 


SINGLE SOLUTIONS DANGEROUS 


Development of the Saturn booster—a 
cluster of eight Atlas engines—should con- 
tinue to be prosecuted vigorously. However, 
it would be dangerous to rely on Saturn 
alone for the solution to our problems, either 
in the long or short term, for two reasons: 

It is intrinsically so complex that there is a 
real question whether it can be made to 
function reliably. 

It represents a maximum elaboration of 
present technology and provides no route to 
further development. 

Therefore, the development of a very large 
single engine should proceed as fast as pos- 
sible so that it may be a back-up for the 
Saturn cluster and a base for future larger 
vehicle development. The present F-1 (1.5 
million-pound thrust) engine development 
should be studied to be sure it is progressing 
fast enough and has enough promise of suc- 
cess to fill this role. If the technological 
step in going from the present 180,000-pound 
thrust engines to 1.5 million pounds is so 
big as to make success marginal, a parallel 
development of a somewhat smaller engine 
should be started. 


On the U.S. position in space science: 


We must not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that it will be easy for the United States 
of America to maintain in the future a prom- 
inent position in space science. The U.5.8.R 
has a number of competent scientists. It 
will be easier for them at catch up with us 
in instrument development than for our 
engineers to catch up with the Russians in 
the technique of propulsion. Thus we must 
push forward in space scienco as effectively 
and as forcefully as we can. 


On placing a man in space: 


Because of our lag in the development of 
large boosters, it is very unlikely that we 
shall be first in placing a man into orbit 
around the earth. 

While the successful orbiting of a man 
about the earth is not an end unto itself, it 
will provide a necessary stepping stone to- 
ward the establishment of a space station 
and for the eventual manned exploration of 
the moon and the planets. The ultimate 
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goal of this kind of endeavor would, of 
course, be an actual landing of man on the 
moon or a planet, followed by his return to 
the earth. It is not possible to accomplish 
such a mission with any vehicles that are 
presently under development. 


The task force report concludes with 
a summary of recommendations as fol- 
lows: 

Make the Space Council an effective agency 
for managing the national space program. 

Establish a single responsibility within the 
military establishments for managing the 
military portion of the space program 

Provide a vigorous, imaginative, and tech- 
nically competent top management for NASA 
including: 

Administrator and Deputy Administrator. 

A technical director for safe and 
vehicles. 

A technical director for the scientific — 
gram. 

A technical director for the tnneaitiies 
space applications. 

A technical director for aerodynamic and 
aircraft programs. 

Review the national space program and 
redefine the objectives in view of the ex- 
perience gained during the past 2 years. 
Particular attention should be given the 
booster program, 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I strongly 
recommend that we initiate without fur- 
ther delay the necessary action to pro- 
ceed with a national booster program 
with the same dedication of purpose and 
funding priority as we have assigned to 
critical programs in the past. We must 
proceed with hearings on this issue im- 
mediately in order to arrive at a clear 
understanding on objectives and to de- 
velop recommendations for implement- 
ing those objectives. 





VFW National Commander, Ted C. Con- 
nell, Favors University of Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1y6i 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the VFW, through its national com- 
mander, Ted Connell, has presented a 
check in support of the establishment of 
a University of the Americas, a step to- 
ward using the faculty of the University 
of Havana. 


I think Mr. Connell’s remarks are very 
appropriate and under unanimous con- 
sent I include them as a part of my re- 
marks: 

REMARKS OF TED CONNELL, COMMANDER IN 
CurzF, VFW, ON UNIVERSITY OF AMERICAS, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1961 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars had its be- 

ginnings in 1899. Its first members were 

those who had recently served in the Span- 
ish American War. As a result of this strug- 
gle a great new republic was born in the 

Western World—the Republic of Cuba. 
Cuba has now been kidnapped, but the 

spirit of freedom which was born there Over 

a half century ago still lives in its freedom- 

loving people, many of whom have now come 

to our shores for refuge. 
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Since the membership of our organization 
is made up of those who have fought abroad 
to preserve the freedoms we have here, we 
have always had a compelling interest in as- 
sisting those who become the victim of 
oppression. 

Today there are 66,000 freedom-loving 
Cuban refugees in this country. More than 
three-fourths of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Havana are now in exile. They con- 
stitute one of the greatest assets which we 
have in this hemisphere. Their knowledge 
and culture should be put to use by all who 
share Our concern for the preservation of 
Western civilization and freedom everywhere. 

We therefore wish to commend the Presi- 
dent of the United States upon his action of 
last week looking toward a means of using 
the faculty of the University of Havana to 
establish a University of the Americas in this 
country. 

I am proud to announce that the National 
Security and Legislative Committees of the 
VFW on Sunday resolved to. support the 
foundation of a University of the Americas. 

As national commander in chief of the 
VFW, speaking for the 1,700,000 members of 
this organization and its auxiliary, I pledge 
our support for this great cause. 

Through this we can be assured of expand- 
ing frontiers of knowledge, freedom, and un- 
derstanding among all peoples of this hem- 
isphere. 

One of my State’s greatest patriots, Mira- 
bean Lamar, put it this way: “Cultivated 
mind is the guardian genius of democracy. 
* * * Tt is the only dictator which freemen 
acknowledge and the only security which 
freemen desire.” 


As more tangible evidence of our determi- 
nation to assist in this, I have the privilege 
at this time, on behalf of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, to give this check for $1,000 
from the commander in chief’s special events 
fund, as a first contribution toward the es- 
tablishment of this university. 

It is my honor to present this check to the 
Honorable Greorce SMaTHeERs, Senator from 
Florida, and chairman of the People to Peo- 
ple’s Inter-American Council, to be held in 
escrow until such time as a duly authorized 
committee is established for the purpose of 

‘founding a University of the Americas. 





A Big City Congressman’s Views of the 
Matual Interests Between Farmers and 
City Dwellers in the REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14, 1961, I had the privilege of 
attending the 19th annual convention of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, which was attended by ap- 
proximately 8,000 members from all over 
the United States. My colleague, WALT 
Horan from Washington, and I, together 
with several U.S. Senators, addressed the 
convention in the beautiful coliseum in 
Dallas, Tex. I met many of the man- 
agers and directors of the various co- 
operatives and enjoyed exchanging our 
views before and after the panel discus- 
sion. I submit herewith the text of my 
address delivered before the association 
which I feel the readers might find of 
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interest. The subject was “The Urban 
Viewpoint of the Cooperative Image in 
America”: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Clapp, Mr. Hedman, my 
colleague Congressman Horan, Mr. Clyde 
Ellis, members of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, distinguished 
guests, and ladies and gentlemen, I am 
pleased to participate in the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association’s 19th an- 
nual meeting and visit with you in this great 
State of Texas. I have a fond affection for 
the State of Texas. I appreciate three great 
contributions which Texas has made—Sam 
RayYsBurN, the coauthor of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act, LyNDON JOHNSON, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and my mother- 
in-law, who was born in Beaumont, Tex. 
This gathering demonstrates the success of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. Your success which has been 
helped by financial loans from the Federal 
Government is a Horatio Alger—not a Bruce 
ALGER story of accomplishment. 

Several people during the past day have 
approached me and asked me how it was 
that I have interested myself in the problems 
of the farmer, and why I am particularly 
interested in the REA. It has not always 
been thus. When I was assigned to the 
Appropriation Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
I disliked the assignment and expressed my 
dislike in the first speech that I made in 
the full committee. I stated at that time 
to the chairman that I appreciated the sig- 
nificance of this appointment and I knew 
that the farmers in my area, with their tre- 
mendous plantations and farm lands in the 
rear of a tenant house, amounting to 18 feet 
by 12 feet, and with their truck gardens on 
the fire eseapes and the window sills, would 
also appreciate the significance and im- 
portance of this assignment. 

However, in studying this problem, my dis- 
like his turned to like and I am very happy 
in the assignment because of the opportunity 
it affords me to understand the rural prob- 
lems and the opportunity to protect the con- 
sumer interests. 

It is fitting that on this Valentine Day that 
I, as Mrs. New Yorker, should express my 
love and affection for the farm group which 
husbands our natural resources. 

On January 20 of this year our Nation was 
deeply stirred by the inaugural address of 
our new President, John F. Kennedy. This 
address, in my opinion, was a new catechism 
for America. It was a call for sacrifice and 
cooperation. It was a call for joint action, 
@ call for common action, a call for coopera- 
tives. 

I have been asked to speak to you on the 
subject of the urban viewpoint and the co- 
operative image in America. When a city 
dweller from New York, such as I, thinks of 
the term “cooperatives,” he thinks of a bull- 
dozer operation, dislocated tenants, with 
thousands of families uprooted and scat- 
tered around the countryside. He thinks of 
the construction of a walled city within a 
city. He thinks of a manorial city with a 
wealthy population, plunking down thou- 
sands of dollars for an apartment and for 
the right to live in luxury, paying a monthly 
sum for carrying charges and amortization 
equivalent to a monthly rental to a landlord. 
Certainly he never contemplates a farmer 
group which assembles its food supplies and 
its grains to market them in an expeditious 
and inexpensive manner. Seldom does the 
term conjure up the thought of a group to 
sell insurance to its members and to spread 
the risk of accident and loss among its mem- 
bers and its policyholders. He rarely thinks 
of a cooperative, like the REA, or the elec- 
tric cooperatives, to harness our natural re- 
sources, to bring light and communication 
to the rural people. These thoughts are re- 
motely associated with the idea of coopera- 
tives by a city dweller. 
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Before I came to Congress I had not been 
aware of the REA. I had never heard nor 
appreciated the program of buying electric- 
ity and telephone service on systems fi- 
nanced through Government loans. In my 
section of the country in New York, we have 
obtained our electricity and telephonic serv- 
ice from utility companies which are regu- 
lated by governmental agencies, but whose 
rates seem continually to rise. Since 1952 
consumer prices have risen by $1.3 billion. 

As a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture, I have sat through 
hearings, listened, read, and inquired. I 
have been compelled to think about our 
soil, the trees, our streams, our electric 
power—their uses, their development, their 
preservation. I have become extremely in- 
terested in these resources because I have 
come to realize that they affect my way of 
life, my constituency, and my Nation. As a 
consequence, I have visited sections of our 
country where these programs are in effect 
and are still expanding, and I marveled at 
what I saw. 

A Latin would exclaim “marabile visu et 
marabile dictu”—marvels to see and to talk 
about. 

As a human being and as a Catholic, I 
believe in the dignity of the individual and 
in his inherent worth. Just as I believe gov- 
ernments are created for the protection of 
the individual and the development of a 
spiritual, economic, and political being, so 
do I believe that our natural resources have 
been placed on earth for the benefit of all 
peoples, all human beings, and not for the 
aggrandizement of power of a state or the 
financial benefit of a select few. 


I am not a Hedonist who believes that 
pleasure is the primary objective of life, 
nor do I believe in the mammalian philos- 
ophy—live for today for there is no tomor- 
row. We review the events of the past to act 
today so as to provide for the future. 

Recently, the former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Benson, submitted his 1960 agri- 
cultural report to the former President of 
the United States... In it, he uttered many 
self-serving declarations on the progress of 
the farmer during the past 8 years and the 
prosperity which he presently enjoys. Sit- 
ting through the many hearings, I have lis- 
tened to the moans of farm representatives 
when measures and programs were being 
considered. I have heard that net farm in- 
come is down 35 percent from 1947. Com- 
modities that farmers sell have edged up 
$3.5 billion in price in the past 12 years while 
the cost of supplies that farmers buy has 
jumped $9.2 billion. Nearly every one agrees 
that the farmer who has nearly tripled his 
output per man hour in the past 20 years 
deserves more for his efficiency than the 60 
or 70 cents an hour he is now averaging. As 
a result of the divergence of viewpoints— 
prosperity on the one hand, declining income 
on the other—one becomes a little confused 
and seeks the light of understanding. 

This recent agricultural report by Mr. 
Benson detailed the blessings of the rural 
electrification and telephone program. The 
report was a good one insofar as it went, but 
in my opinion, it failed to include and en- 
compass the broader benefits generated by 
these programs. It failed to describe the 
mutual benefits which the city resident de- 
rives from the blessings to the rural people 
by REA. If we in the cities feel that we paid 
taxes to underwrite and finance the original 
REA funds and loans, history has demon- 
strated that because of this program that 
we, in the cities, have been repaid many- 
fold by increased business, by better food 
and by increased employment. The Secre- 
tary’s agricultural report described the bene- 
fits to the farmers in terms of human needs, 
but it omitted to set forth the benefits which 
are correlative and which have been and 
are being generated by the increased use and 
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consumption of electrical power. I believe 
that these benefits and the relationship be- 
tween the rural resident and the city dweller 
are interdependent and go hand in glove. 
They should not be overlooked but should 
be emphasized. : 

To the farmer and his family, rural elec- 
trification means many things and has pro- 
vided many advantages. To the farmer, rural 
electrification has meant a radio and tele- 
vision set, warning of an oncoming frost in 
Georgia or a late market report in Iowa or 
the price of cotton futures to the Texans. 
It means a pleasant evening at home, a po- 
litical debate between candidates or edu- 
cational programs for the family. In 1959 the 
farmers’ new gadgets benefited the city man 
by opening up a market for the sale of 
3,200,000 television sets with the attendant 
employment for the tradesman, the elec- 
triclans, the mechanics, the Charlie Chap- 
lin type automatons. It means advertising 
fees- for the merchants of discontent and 
Madison Avenue advertisers, a market for the 
television broadcasters and their networks 
which span the Nation. It means the illegal 
loot for quiz showmen, diskjockeys, and 
quack pundits answering the $64,000 ques- 
tion. 

The rural electrification program means 
now that the farmer has light to read by 
on a dark night. On the other hand, the 
farmer’s enjoyment in reading gives a re- 
ciprocal benefit to a city person and business- 
man. It means a sale of books and maga- 
zines, book-of-the-month club, and the 
production of electric bulbs. It means 
greater circulation for Time, Look, Life, 
Reader’s Digest, Atlantic Monthly as well as 
the Sears, Roebuck catalog. 

Rural electrification to the rural house- 
wife means ironing without stoking a range 
red hot to heat a flatiron. This benefit to 
the rural woman means sales by the city 
merchant, increased production, and con- 
sequently, increased employment. 

To a rural youth, the benefits of rural 
electrification means changing his mind 
about seeking his fortune in the city and 
making plans to stay on the ranch after 
graduation. To the city folk, administra- 
tors and officials, it means that the boy who 
stays on the farm, represents one less mis- 
guided juvenile delinquent in the city streets, 
and one less person congesting youth houses 
and living in our overcrowded cities. 

To the rural farmer, rural electrification 
means refrigeration—modern freezers and 
refrigerators—without the inconvenience of 
lugging ice into the icebox or the tedious 
chores of preserving ice in a icehouse covered 
with sawdust. To both the cityfolk and the 
rural farmer, refrigeration means better food 
all year round, less harmful bacteria in the 
food supply, in milk, and less contamination, 
and potentially lower consumer prices of 
milk, meat, and Mozzorelle (cheese). To the 
city manufacturer in the year 1959, refrigera- 
tion meant the sale of 2,030,000 electric 
freezers, 3,780,000 electric refrigerators, with 
the concomitant employment in production 
and in trade. To the housewife, electric 
washing machines and electric dishwashers 
mean less drudgery, cleaner garments, and 
more leisure time. To the city people, it 
means employment, sales, of numerous de- 
tergents, such as Fab, Comet, Ajax, Tide, 
Clean, Lux, and Duz, with their TV-doggerels 
and limericks. Summed up, it means that 
rural electrification has brought about a 
greater self-respect for millions of American 
families. It means comfort in the home, 
greater efficiency on the farm, and dignity 
to the individual, and a train of benefits to 
its fellow urbanites. 

Two years ago, during the House appro- 
priation hearings on agriculture, I inquired 
as to the extent of the purchases of appli- 
ances which farm people made as a result 
of the electrification of farms. The National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association re- 
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sponded to my inquiry and made a survey 
of rural electric appliances as to 20 appli- 
ances which are operated with electricity. 
The results are fantastic. It shows that the 
REA has generated 1,000 million, or a billion- 
dollar business, annually in appliance sales. 
It has brought about the sale of electric 
ranges, electric refrigerators, electric freezers, 
water heaters, electric washing machines, 
electric dryers, electric dish washers, air con- 
ditioning, electric heating, electric vacuum 
cleaners, electric sewing machines, electric 
frying pans, electric deep-fat fryers, TV’s, 
electric _mixers, electric toasters, electric 
blankets, electric coffee makers, electric drills, 
and electric saws. (For those who seek the 
extent of such sales and detailed facts and 
figures, they can find this information in 
part IV of the 1960 hearings before the Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, p. 98.) 

Over 4,200,000 farmers have purchased the 
aforesaid 20 appliances. If we consider other 
appliances operated by electricity which have 
been purchased and concerning which a 
survey has not been made, we can readily 
see that many more people are involved and 
much more business has been generated. 
Other areas exist in which common interest 
between the rural communities and the city 
sections could be spelled out. In the gar- 
ment and textile industry, I believe a survey 
would be informative to see how much of an 
increase in the sale of clothing has been 
brought about as a result of the raising of 
the standards of living of people residing in 
the rural communities. If these relation- 
ships, the interdependency between the city 
and the farm people, are fully developed and 
explored, and the results publicized, I am 
confident that rural folks would not feel 
antagonistic, estranged, or indifferent to city 
problems, and we who live in the city and 
read about soil-bank payments and farm 
subsidies might be more sympathetic to the 
rural problems and farm programs. 

The full impact of REA upon the daily lives 
of people was not made upon me until I 
visited Puerto Rico 2 years ago, where I met 
Clyde Ellis and participated in a week's 
seminar conducted by the Puerto Rican 
Water Resources Authority. Our Govern- 
ment, through the REA, has made available 
loans to the Puerto Rican Water Resources 
Authority at 2 percent interest. I traveled 
into the hills and inspected the powerplants 
and saw with my own eyes the wires leading 
to the shacks and hovels which some of the 
Puerto Ricans call home. In some instances 
the cost of the installation of the electricity 
was greater than the value of these homes. 
At that time more than 50,000 families en- 
joyed for the first time the use of electricity 
and the darkness of the hills was illuminated. 
Up-to-date information discloses that this 
program has been further expanded so that 
today 70,000 families are benefiting by this 
electricity. 

It is noteworthy that since the advent of 
electricity and the elimination of darkness 
along the mountainside and in the hills 
that the population has decreased. I have 
seen the planting on the unreachable moun- 
taintops of electric and telephone poles with 
the aid of Sikorsky helicopters. I encoun- 
tered several of my constitutents who re- 
turned to their native city and were operat- 
ing small businesses where they could sell 
soda contained in electrical machines and 
operated jukeboxes and grocery shops. They 
advised me that with the convenience of 
electricity, they preferred the beautiful 
weather in the hills of Puerto Rico rather 
than living in the dank apartments in the 
tenement houses of New York. The refrig- 
eration, the preservation of food, the elec- 
trical appliances and the modern conven- 
iences have come to their homes giving them 
@ little comfort, a little more happiness, and 
@ greater will to live. These have been 
brought about by reason of the ability to 
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receive funds and loans at a 2 percent inter- 
est. Otherwise, without these funds, these 
people would have remained in darkness, 
relegated to misery and consigned to a more 
burdensome way of life. In our struggles 
to gain the friendship of South American 
countries, Puerto Rico, because of REA, has 
become a lodestone, drawing South Ameri- 
can countries to our side. If a similar pro- 
gram by REA had been initiated in Cuba, 
perhaps the mattress salesman, Fidel Castro, 
might not have ranted, raved, or roared 
against Yankee imperialism, and the Cuban 
people would feel grateful to the United 
States today. 

Last year the Republican administration 
sought to raise the interest rates from 2 per- 
cent to the going rate of interest paid by 
Government bonds. At the time of the pro- 
posal, the going rate of interest on Govern- 
ment bonds was 5 percent and higher. This 
would have granted to financial institutions 
an additional 3144 percent interest to the 
detriment of the people and to the destruc- 
tion of the REA, one of the greatest pro- 
grams our Nation has adopted. I am proud 
to say I opposed that increase in the rate of 
interest. 

Criticism was raised and it was vehement 
that the cooperatives were borrowing money 
from the Government at 2 percent interest 
and reinvesting their surplus funds in Gov- 
ernment bonds, which paid 4 and 5 percent 
interest. In other words, it was charged that 
the cooperatives in their greed were killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg. I am 
happy to note that the REA announced on 
June 30, 1960, a new series of Treasury 
bonds bearing 2 percent interest per annum 
and that the electrical cooperatives through- 
out the country have invested $10 million of 
their surplus funds in these Treasury bonds. 
I commend the cooperatives for not taking 
advantage of their Government and for their 
graphic demonstration of unselfish Ameri- 
canism. 

The financial history of the cooperatives 
is a glorious page in the history of our coun- 


- try. It shows the wisdom of public officials 


who felt a concern for the people on the 
farms. It demonstrates an appreciation and 
a gratitude by rural people for the generosity 
of our Government. As of June 30, 1960, the 
989 REA electric borrowers paid close to 
$13 billion to the Federal Government. 
This included a repayment of $714.3 million 
on principal and $422 million in interest, and 
@ balance of $160.8 million repaid in ad- 
vance of due date as a cushion of credit. 
Only one REA electric borrower of the 989 
was behind in payments. This is a demon- 
stration of cooperation, appreciation and 
good business. 3 

We are all aware that much of this elec- 
trical power is derived from the use of water. 
Certain elementary facts must be recognized. 
Water is vital to every form of life. We have 
@ fixed or finite quantity of water in this 
world. Some potable, but much unusable 
for consumption. Some countries have too 
much for their needs, such as Siam and 
Panama; and others have too little, such as 
Hong Kong or in southern Italy, which suf- 
fers from the lack of water. Desert areas of 
California by intelligent use have trans- 
formed deserts into fertile paradises. Cer- 
tain areas which have sufficient for their 
needs do not have it at the time when they 
need it, so for them, it is a problem of storage 
and use in time of need. Then it becomes a 
matter of distribution. Sixty-four percent 
of our farms have piped-in water. We have 
seen conservation in the Tennessee Valley, 
in the Far West at the Columbia River, or at 
the Wilson Dam. I was very pleased to see 
that within the last 2 weeks, Canada and 
the United States entered into a treaty agree- 
ment for the development of water power on 
the Columbia River so that these areas could 
enjoy the benefits of electricity. 
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I was also pleased to note that the recom- 
mendation made by President Kennedy and 
Vice President JoHNSON to set up 2, 200-mem- 
_ ber committee to coordinate our natural re- 

sources submitted their comprehensive re- 
pert. This report, in essence, recommends 
the expansion of Federal flood control, anti- 
pollution, public power reclamation, forestry 
and waterway development programs. 

Our country has been fortunate in the 
blessings of nature bestowed upon it in the 
shape of all varieties of natural resources. 
We have attained our preeminent position in 
the world today because we have had the 
energy, the ingenuity, and the purpose with 
which to convert natural resources in their 
many aspects to useful products. In the 
process, we have been shamefully prodigal as 
well as admirably efficient. We no longer 
can afford to be wasteful. Some nations 
have not been blessed with nature’s bounty, 
and consequently look to us with pitiful 
glances for help or with green eyes in envy. 

I, for one, have supported those programs 
which preserve our resources, and which are 
designed to bring the blessings to the resi- 
dents of those areas in which the projects 
are constructed. Colleagues of mine, such 
as Representative James Wricut, of Texas, 
and JAMIzE WHITTEN, of Mississippi, have been 
most helpful to me in explaining the intri- 
cate details and benefits of these programs. 
I have supported the electrification program 
with vigor, because I have seen its tangible 
benefits, and I can envision its potential. I 
also recognize that all people in our country, 
whether it be on the farm or in the city, 
have common interests if we but recognize 
them. I have supported with pleasure the 
expansion of the TVA's jurisdiction, because 
I believe that the people of that area are 
entitled to cheap power and a right to re- 
ceive the benefits which hydroelectric power 
provides for the residents of that area. I 
have supported appropriations for the rural 
electric and telephone programs because I 
believe that it contributes to the dignity of 
my fellow man and my fellow citizens. If 
we in the city support programs which 
farmers feel are their private domain, we do 
so because we recognize their intimate re- 
lationship with us and that we are part of a 
great freedom loving Nation. We, on the 
other hand, have high hopes and confidence 
that the farmer become aware of and sym- 
pathetic to the various problems which we 
cliffdwellers face in our urban centers. 
Newspaper reporters call this mutual as- 
sistance—"I scratch your back; you scratch 
my back theory of politics.” 

Our problems in the city are legion. We 
desperately need decent housing. We escape 
from the hot and humid cities in the sum- 
mertime to capture a breath of fresh air, or 
in the country or at the seashore. We would 
like to enjoy on occasion the fresh air which 
the farmers receive in their daily lives. We 
clamor for an increase in minimum wages be- 
cause we feel that we should have the where- 
withal to purchase the necessities of life and 
to obtain the food supply which are the 
farmers for digging and which we cannot 
abstract from the soil. We need improved 
mass transportation systems and highways to 
earn and receive our daily bread. If we 
recognize that we are truly our brothers’ 
keepers and that no class warfare exists be- 
tween the farmer and the city dweller and 
that we have mutual interests, if we appre- 
ciate that education is the common concern 
of all, that decent housing, good health and 
medical care in time of illness, are rights of 
mankind, then we have recognized the truth 
which has come down from all religions. 
When we recognize that truth, that nature’s 
bounty was planned for the benefit of man- 
kind, and that we are but instruments of His 
will, then we can live as human beings, we 
can be proud of our way of life, and we can 
proudly shout from the top of a silo or from 
the housetops “‘We are Americans all.” 
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Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac—Defender of 
Western Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than a year ago, on February 10, 
1960, Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, a 
stanch and unremitting defender of his 
Roman Catholic faith, the freedom and 
independence of the people of Croatia, 
and the Christian values of the West, 
died in bondage in his native village of 
Krasic, now controlled by Yugoslavia. 
In his life, and in his death, there is a 
message of courage and steadfastness 
which ought never to be forgotten by any 
of us who still cherish those things for 
which Stepinac lived and died. 

At the age of 36 Aloysius Stepinac be- 
came the youngest archbishop in the 
world, and from that time until his death 
the world came to know him as an heroic 
crusader in the cause of human freedom 
and the brotherhood of man. By his 
sermons, by his pastoral letters, by his 
whole life and saintly death, Cardinal 
Stepinac showed the way out of the 
crisis and wreckage in which the world 
lives. 

Stepinac stood for the Christian values 
of Western man in countless ways. He 
defended the freedom and worth of the 
individual as an independent entity; the 
freedom and respect for religion; the 
freedom and respect for all races and 





- nations; the freedom and respect for pri- 


vate property as the basis of the freedom 
of the individual and the family; and the 
freedom and respect for the rights of 
every nation to its full development and 
independence in its national life. He 
was one of very few men in Europe who 
zealously and openly defended these re- 
ligious and civil rights of man before, 
during, and after the tumultous period 
of World War II. 

Cardinal Stepinac set an example of 
courage that will live for ages to come 
not only in his native Croatia, but 
throughout the world. He scorned to- 
talitarianism, materialism, racism, and 
atheism, and protected the wartime vic- 
tims of these philosophies irrespective 
of race, religion, or political background. 

Along with Pope Pius XII, Cardinal 
Stepinac was the greatest defender of 
the persecuted Jews in Europe. At the 
time of his Communist-held trial in 1946 
the evaluation of Stepinac by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee was that: 

This man, now the victim of a sham trial, 
all during the Nazi regime spoke out open- 
ly, unafraid against the dreadful Nurnberg 
laws and his opposition to the Nazi terror- 
ism was never relaxed. He also cried out 
against the infamous “yellow tag” system, 
contending that it violated the dignity of 
man and he is credited with being the main 
force of having it abandoned. 


Because of the diametrically opposite 
aims of Christianity and communism it 
was inevitable that Stepinac, by ex- 
pounding Christian teachings and the 
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rights of the church, clashed head on 
with Tito’s communism. On October 
11, 1946, after a typical Communist- 
type trial, Archbishop Stepinac was sen- 
tenced to 16 years of imprisonment, and 
he spent the remaining years of his life 
in prison in Lepoglava and later under 
house arrest in his native village of 
Krasic. 

Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac has now 
been dead for a few days more than a 
year, but I have no doubt that his spirit 
continues to live on in the hearts and 
minds of all of the oppressed peoples of 
Eastern Europe, and I am certain that 
the memory of his heroic struggle against 
tyranny in all of its heinous forms will 
forever serve as an inspiration to de- 
cent, freedom-loving people everywhere. 





The Cold War for Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an address by Fred 
A. Orleans delivered recently to the 
Rotary Club in San Antonio, Tex. Mr. 
Orleans resided for many years in Mexico 
where he was a member of the law firm 
of Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, former Secretary 
of State of Mexico, and helped Dr. Pa- 
dilla organize the Inter-American Arbi- 
tration Commission in Mexico. His 
address follows: 

THe Wark IN OuR OWN BACKYARD 


The Communist threat now faces us a 
mere 90 miles from the coast of Florida. 
When it faces us along the Rio Grande, we 
will stand alone. Mexico is the key to Latin 
America. Keep Mexico as a true and trusted 
friend of the United States; further cement 
and build up our good relations and we will 
then establish a pattern to follow in all of 
Latin America. As Abraham Lincoln once 
said, “If you wish to convert men to your 
cause, persuade them that you are their 
true friend.” We are dealing with a proud 
people who do not want charity, but guidance 
and technological help plus understanding 
of their problems, so they can utilize their 
vast resources and build up a strong economy 
which will act as a bulwark against com- 
munism. 

A general Latin American policy is needed 
which will provide for the establishment of 
a@ policy of mutual interests, applying US. 
experience in Mexico and making necessary 
allowances and refinements required to deal 
with an area as big and as diverse as Latin 
America, and must include the following 
points: 

1. Equality of treatment: Latin Americans 
want this more than mere economic aid since 
it affects what is most important to them; 
their personal pride. They resent US. atti- 
tudes which imply their inferiority. They 
resent the apparent U.S. giveaway of billions 
in remote areas of the globe and the ap- 
proach to the financial needs of Latin Amer- 
ica on too much of a strict commercial basis, 
based on the amount of interest to be gained 
by loaning money. Treat the Latin Ameri- 
cans as equals; give their needs sympathetic 
understanding and they have been won as 
friends. 
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2. Intergovernment action: The United 
States must be prepared to work more and 
more on intergovernmental levels, fully 
backing such agencies as the Inter-American 
Development Bank. We cannot tell Latin 
Americans to let private enterprise do the 
job and to emulate the history of industrial- 
ization in our country, since private enter- 
prise is much too weak in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries to solve big problems and in- 
vestment capital is practically lacking in 
these countries to meet any of the pressing 
needs. If the big problems are not solved 
promptly, the Communist menace grows. In 
return for giving intergovernment action, the 
United States, among other things, will re- 
ceive built-in protection against commu- 
nism. 

8. Economic aid: A small amount of money 
properly employed can result in far greater 
benefits than billions of dollars haphazardly 
scattered throughout Latin America. The 
United States must work jointly with the 
Latin Americans to help them develop pro- 


“grams for construction of homes for low 


income groups, first-class transportation sys- 
tems, large scale irrigation projects, suf- 
ficient electrification to meet the growing 
industrial needs of the countries and in 
general help to develop joint industrial proj- 
ects which will create a sound basis for in- 
dustrialization as it has in Mexico and which 
will result in the Latin American countries 
developing a much sounder foundation for 
their economies which are now practically 
completely dependent upon one crop, one 
mineral, or a limited number of raw ma- 
terials. The industrialization of Canada and 
Mexico has proven that those nations which 
become industrialized and accordingly de- 
velop a sounder economy, also become much 
better customers of the United States and 
provide a larger market for our exports. 
Therefore, Latin American countries will be- 
come better U.S. customers and at the same 
time through the vast improvement of their 
economic situations, will feel that the United 
States is their true friend. 

4. Agrarian reform: The United States 
must take the initiative in preparing plans 
for intelligent and moderate agrarian reform 
in Latin America. The large land holdings 
traditionally held by a small group in most 
Latin American countries leaves most of the 
people landless and also results in insuffi- 
cient food production to meet the require- 
ments of the countries. Landless people and 
insufficient food give the Communists tre- 
mendous propaganda issues. Agrarian re- 
form will eliminate these issues, enable the 
Latin Americans to produce enough food 
to properly feed themselves and in addition, 
they will then be able to buy more goods 
from the United States. 

5. Trade barriers: One of the biggest Latin 
American grievances against the United 
States is its imposition of high tariffs against 
their raw material exports. These tariffs hurt 
the economies of Latin America and then 
make it necessary for the United States to 
loan them money to bolster their economies. 
Some tariffs must be lowered; some import 
quotas eliminated to permit materials from 
Latin America to flow more freely into 
the U.S. market. Moves of this type 
would not only benefit Latin American coun- 
tries by helping their economies to function 
better, but also would help the United States 
since the Latin Americans would then have 
more money to spend on U.S. products. Here 
again the position of the Communists would 
be greatly weakened and they would lose an- 
other very powerful propaganda weapon. 
One of the greatest motives which disturbs 
the cordiality of our countries is the ex- 
change of our products. Latin America pro- 
duces strategic materials and agricultural 
products of basic worldwide consumption. 
The United States, in turn, is the supplier to 
Latin America of machinery and industrial 
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products needed for its economic develop- 
ment. 

This interchange takes place under condi- 
tions that are adverse to Latin America. 
Briefly it can be explained as follows: The 
United States has had until now the power 
to set by itself the prices of its own products. 
These prices are fixed in accordance with 
costs of production but in these costs the 
just and fair wages of its workers are strong- 
ly protected. Latin America on the other 
hand does not have the power to set its own 
prices. Until recently its principle consumer 
and practically only customer has been the 
United States. Latin Americans fix prices 
also in accordance with production costs but 
in these costs the wages of the Latin Amer- 
ican worker lack equitable protection. The 
wage of the American worker is 10 times 
higher than that of the worker in Latin 
America. This can be explained in accord- 
ance with the blind forces of economics, but 
we should not forget the new forces which 
are working throughout the world. 

The United States must take the initiative 
in Latin America; outline the goals and help 
Latin America attain same. Advise them as 
@ partner and not direct them as an overseer. 
The Roosevelt era of good neighbor policy 
and its influence on many Latin Americans 
proves that the hand of friendship is never 
refused and that real concern with the prob- 
lems of Latin America will receive the co- 
operation of the Latin Americans. 

All in all what is needed is a policy of 
mutual interest. This has been shown in 
particular by Mexico’s favorable reaction to 
recent matters which are of mutual jnterest 
to Mexico and the United States. Old doc- 
trines belong to the past and do not fit the 
needs of today. The good neighbor policy 
did result in much good at the time it was 
in effect, but did have a patronizing air about 
it; was essentially unilateral and does not 
fully meet the needs of today. The Monroe 
Doctrine has been replaced by the inter- 
American defense system and in any case no 
Latin American Republic will tolerate uni- 
lateral U.S. police action to keep out non- 
American powers. A policy of mutual in- 
terest is one which implies the providing 
for as much multilateral action as possible. 
The Friendship Dam being constructed 
jointly by Mexico and the United States gives 
practical basis to vague protestations of 
friendship through the joint collaboration to 
produce something which will greatly benefit 
people on both sides of the Rio Grande. 
This is a tangible proof of friendship and 
helps strengthen relations through mutual 
interest. 

The prompt and unsolicited aid we 
rendered to Tampico in 1956 after the 
catastrophe which struck that region, built 
up @ deeper reservoir of good will for the 
United States than billions of dollars we 
have poured out in other parts of the world. 
What is needed most is a complete policy of 
mutual interest including all points pre- 
viously enumerated plus whatever else is 
needed to assure the complete success of 
this policy. Basic principle of a policy of 
mutual interest has to be a coordinated 
multilateral effort all along the line, with 
every nation in the Western Hemisphere act- 
ing together as a single family and as a 
single unit. The United States must finally 
realize that it cannot continue to go to Latin 
America only in a moment of crisis as World 
War II, Cuba as a current example, and 
expect them to willingly offer to fully back 
up the US. position when the United States 
has in the interim and frequently in the 
past acted against the best interests of Latin 
American countries. Through befriending 
Latin America every day and working with 
them continuously to solve their many and 
complex problems, the United States creates 
an atmosphere in which any future Cuba 
type situation threatens the interests, not 
only of the United States, but of all Latin 
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American countries as well. The adoption 
of a policy of mutual interest will result in 
the Latin American countries developing to 
the stage where they too will have an im- 
portant stake in the world struggle against 
communism. 

In the cultural field we should not over- 
look the great importance of exchange pro- 
grams as a means of developing better under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
Americas. The U.S. Government programs 
relating to student exchanges have grown 
up over a period of years in response to par- 
ticular requirements and policy initiatives. 
Unfortunately the programs are conducted 
on a piecemeal basis by some 17 unco- 
ordinated agencies or the U.S. Government. 
We need coordination and vast expansion of 
our programs of student exchanges. Russia 
and China offer unlimited opportunities for 
Latin American students to visit behind the 
Iron Curtain; learn their way of life, and 
return home apostles on a mission having 
been given a definite revolutionary orienta- 
tion, a social consciousness. We only have 
21 students from Mexico studying in the 
United States under U.S. Government 
scholarships and only 435 from all of Latin 
America, including the Caribbean area, 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

The three basic recommendations made by 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower after his 1958 visit 
to Central America were very sound, and as 
indicated by him, the least we could do, and 
which were absolutely essential to our re- 
lations with the republics of Central Amer- 
ica and the rest of Latin America as well. 
Dr. Eisenhower recommended (1) bankable 
loans, not grants for Latin American coun- 
tries; (2) more stable relationship between 
raw commodity prices and the prices of 
manufactured products; and (3) the clari- 
fication throughout the hemisphere, of the 
US. policies, purposes, programs, and ca- 
pabilities. 

One-half the Library of Congress could 
practically be filled with reports made in 
the last 15 years regarding Latin America 
and the question remains as to why specific, 
concrete, and well-directed action has not 
been taken by our Government up to this 
late date. A very dangerous situation exists 
in the United States since too many are 
completely complacent and feel that what 
is happening in Latin America is not their 
problem nor does same affect them, while 
others simply write off Latin America with 
the statement, “After what they did to us 
in Cuba, I would not invest a red cent in any 
Latin American country nor do I want my 
Government to do anything for those coun- 
tries.” Exactly what can be gained by the 
aforementioned attitudes since the problems 
which exist in Latin America will not go 
away if we bury our heads in the sand, nor 
can we ever hope to divorce our ability to 
survive as a nation from its dependence 
upon a strong, united Western Hemisphere. 
The issue is simple; it is survival. What is 
needed is concrete action, and we must 
show the world that the spirit of 1776, that 
spirit which made us a great nation, is not 
dead in these United States of America, but 
merely dormant. The people of America 
need only to be given a purpose and they 
will rise to the challenge. There is a growing 
concern in the United States about commu- 
nism and this concern is fully justified be- 
cause communism is a conspiracy which will 
not rest until it is destroyed or it achieves 
its purposes. We must always be aware that 
the major force of communism lies in the 
fact that it preaches a doctrine covering the 
destruction of injustice in the world. We 
know communism is an imposter, but there 
are millions of people in Mexico and other 
countries of Latin America who are not sold 
on the fact that communism is an imposter. 
These people have yet to make a decision, and 
every day are bombarded by the propaganda 
of the Communists; the Reds are working on 
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them while we sit idly by. Yes, commu- 
nism is an imposter because of the means it 
employs to subjugate mankind. 

It is, we, the people, who are ultimately 
the makers of our foreign policy. We must 
not leave it to a group of anonymous men in 
Washington, no matter what the label of the 
administration is, to form the foreign policy 
of the United States. In recent years, too 
much of our foreign policy has been made 
without amy regard of what, we the people 
think. Because we have relied on the ex- 
perts, China has been lost; Indonesia, South- 
east Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America to a great degree are estranged from 
us; Cuba has been subverted. Whom shall 
we blame? You and I are to blame because 
we are the makers of our Nation’s foreign 
policy. The ultimate responsibility for the 
success or failure of our Country’s relations 
with Mexico and Argentina, Ecuador and 
Peru and the other countries of Latin Amer- 
ica rests upon we the people. 

What are we doing about it right now? 
Let us look at the record. January 23 
Newsweek indicates that the Kennedy task 
force, headed by former Assistant Secretary 
of State Adolf Berle, assigned to give its best 
thoughts to Latin America came up with s0 
many dark forebodings about the possible 
spread of Castroism that its report will never 
be published. From this, it would appear 
that too many of those in public life today, 
as yestérday, do not want to hear the truth 
about Latin America nor do they want the 
people to hear it. 

We are further informed that with the 
promise of help from the United States added 
to the danger of revolt, our Government 
hopes that even the most reactionary Latin 
American governments will produce social 
reforms. At this late date we should know 
what to do and not merely still be hoping. 
The time is long past for trial and error 
methods to succeed. It will not be denied 
that real progress depends mainly on the 
Latin Americans themselves but it is most 
foolish to assume that their political lead- 
ers will do the necessary. They don’t have 
to do anything, since as Batista, Peron, Perez 
Jimenez and others in the past, they can 
leave whenever it gets too hot forthem. We 
in the United States cannot leave. We must 
live with the problems of Latin America as 
long as those problems exist. We cannot 
continue to take a back seat and hope for the 
best. We must lead and direct the action 
which must be taken in Latin America. Ex- 
actly who will pump money into the Cuban 
economy and stabilize that country when 
Castro has left? The United States, of 
course. We will have to pay the bills after- 
wards, so it is much easier and cheaper to 
take preventive measures now than pay the 
price later. Good intentions are no longer 
enough. We have plenty of them but lack 
concrete programs and more important, 
dedicated and qualified people to carry them 
out. Even if we stumble upon a program 
which can solve the Latin American prob- 
lems, it is feared we still will lack those with 
the know-how and experience plus the will 
and true desire to make it work. 

President Kennedy's ideas relating to Latin 
America, as outlined in January 31 Look 
magazine, his inaugural address, and sub- 
sequent statements by him, are very good, 
but actually repeat what has been said many 
times in the past by others without clear- 
cut indication as to what will be done, how 
it will he done, and who will do it. 

January 31 Newsweek states that Senator 
SMATHERS, an expert on Latin America, has 
indicated that the solution of the problems 
of Latin America, among other things, can 
be resolved through loans, and not grants, 
to help Latin American countries build roads 
to the mineral and agricultural resources af 
their interiors and through US. assistance 
to complete 200 to 300 miles of gaps and 
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rough stretches in the North-South Inter- 
American Highway. I assumed, as you prob- 
ably have, that by now it was widely known 
that the depressed U.S. market for minerals 
has created one of the severest problems be- 
tween our countries and the opening of roads 
to bring out more minerals hardly will serve 
to alleviate this problem. This is another 
example of an attempt to offer piecemeal 
solutions of the problems without presenting 
@ concrete overall program. This does not 
by any means attack the heart of the prob- 
lem—economic anarchy. There is no longer 
time for experiments and proposed partial 
solutions. We must boldly set forth the 
facts, outline the problems, and completely 
solve them. U.S. News & World Report of 
January 30, under caption “As Presidents 
Come and Go,” states: “There are 2.4 mil- 
lion Federal Government employees and 5,000 
top policy and patronage jobs that the Presi- 
dent fills with political appointees. In 
Washington today there is a new President 
and a new administration, but all runs about 
as before; the civil service sees to that.” 
Those who were responsible for the Cuban 
situation can still be carrying out US. policy. 
In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy stated that “if the free society cannot 
help the many who are poor, it can never 
save the few who are rich.” Relating this 
to the problems of Latin America, which we, 
the people, must help solve, boils down to 
the fact that up to now the United States 
has directed its best efforts in Latin America 
to the protection of property interests, while 
the people are the key to the problem. The 
destruction of injustice through liberty is 
the strength of democracy and, therefore, we 
must clearly show the world that what com- 
munism claims to achieve by terror, free peo- 
ple attain through cooperation, fraternal 
action, and respect for the rights of man. 





- General Kosciuszko—Symbol of 


Freedom 
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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join millions of other grateful 
Americans in paying tribute to the 
memory of Gen. Tadeusz Kosciuszko on 
the 215th anniversary of his birth, which 
was observed Sunday. 

It is indeed fitting that we in America 
pause in the hasty pace of our daily 
existence to pay tribute to the illustrious 
heroes of the many nations in the world 
who joined in a common cause during 
America’s Revolutionary War so that 
freedom could establish a beachhead on 
this continent. 

General Kosciuszko today symbolizes, 
not only in America but throughout the 
world, the spirit of the indomitable Poles 
who for 1,000 years have toiled in defense 
of freedom. We can find no better ex- 
ample of the Polish spirit and dedication 
to freedom than by studying the history 
of this great general. The example which 
he established in his gallant struggle for 
American independence is being today 
emulated by Polish people not only in 
their native land but also scattered 
throughout the world. 
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To those who might be tempted to 
believe that the Polish Nation ultimately 
will accept the tyranny of communism, 
we need only point to the spirit of Kos- 
ciuszko. When he saw that the struggle 
for freedom for Poland was interrupted 
by overwhelming odds, Kosciuszko came 
to America to join the revolutionary 
forces to fight for freedom on this con- 
tinent. And when the battle was con- 
cluded here, and the forces of right and 
dignity won out over tyranny in our 
country, Kosciuszko returned to his 
native land, hoping that he might repeat 
victory for his own people. 

Today millions of Polish emigrants who 
cannot return to their native land be- 
cause of Communist domination in 
Poland carry on the struggle for ulti- 
mate liberation of that country, and 
within Poland itself the spirit of freedom 
continues to flourish, even though 
Poland’s present Communist rulers have 
resorted to every means to force upon 
her people the dogma of communism. 

In paying tribute to Kosciuszko on the 
215th anniversary of his birth, we are in 
fact paying tribute to a gallant people 
who have for 10 centuries inspired the 
world in the firm belief that man was 
created to be free and that dignity of the 
individual is the greatest force on earth. 

I believe it is fitting that at this time, 
when we pay tribute to General 
Kosciuszko, I should include in the Rrec- 
oRD a letter I have sent to the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, urging him that when the pres- 
ent U.S. courthouse in Chicago is de- 
molished to make room for a new Federal 
building, the artistic plaque dedicated 
to General Kosciuszko, which at present 
reposes in the main lobby of the building 
along with plaques of other American 
Revolutionary War heroes, be preserved 
and be relocated in the same position of 
prominence in the new building. 

We Americans can learn a great deal 
during these critical times from the 
heroic exploits of men like General 
Kosciuszko. Long may his spirit serve 
as a symbol to all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my letter to 
the General Services Administrator fol- 
lows: 

Fersrvary 15, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN Moore, 
Administrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Moore: As you undoubtedly 
know, the General Services Administration 
is now in the process of building a new Fed- 
eral building in Chicago. Presumably, the 
existing U.S. courthouse will ultimately be 
demolished. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
urge you to take the necessary steps for the 
preservation of the historic plaques dedicated 
to several American Revolutionary War 
heroes which now adorn the main lobby of 
the present building. I strongly urge that 
arrangements be made to advise the archi- 
tects of the new building to make provisions 
for transferring these historic plaques to the 
main lobby of the new Federal building. 

Last Monday we Americans paid tribute 
to the memory of Gen. Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
on the 215th anniversary of his birth. Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko’s bust is included in the 
historic series of plaques in the Chicago U.S. 
courthouse. This plaque has served as an 
inspiration to Americans of all nationalities 
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for many years because of General 
Kosciuszko’s profound contribution toward 
winning freedom and independence for 
America in the Revolutionary War. 

I hope you will make every endeavor to 
make sure that this inspiring plaque and 
the other plaques continue in a position of 
prominence in the new building. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoMAN C. PUCINSKI. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
February 16, 1961, is the 43d aniversary 
of the independence of Lithuania and 
commemorates the declaration of inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania 
on February 16, 1918. 

It is unfortunate that there can be 
no public celebration of this event with- 
in Lithuania which is under the domina- 
tion of Soviet Russia. But in spite of the 
loss of liberty as a nation, the Lithuanian 
people remain undaunted in spirit and 
retain their devotion to freedom. 

In the United States of America we 
believe that freedom with justice must 
prevail everywhere in the world, and 
we feel a very deep and personal concern 
for all people who are held in bondage 
by Communist tyranny. 

On this anniversary of Lithuania’s 
declaration of independence, the people 
of the United States join with the people 
of Lithuania and those of Lithuanian 
ancestry throughout the world in the 
prayer that Lithuania will regain its 
independence, and that the brave and 
courageous people of Lithuania may 
soon receive the blessings of freedom and 
personal libérty. 

The following is a summary of some 
important historical events in Lithu- 
ania prepared by the American Lithua- 
nian Council of Southern California, 
and I am including it herewith in com- 
memoration of this 43d anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence: 

The ethnographic area of Lithuania 
bounded by the Baltic Sea on the west, 
Latvia on the north, Russia and Poland on 
the east and southeast, and Germany on 
the southwest totals 33,900 square miles with 
some 4 million inhabitants. Recent excava- 
tions by Lithuanian and Latvian archeolo- 
gists indicate that the Baltic countries were 
inhabited as early as the beginning of the 
mesolithic period, or about 10,000 B.C. Noth- 
ing is known of the race or nationality of 
these inhabitants. Excavations in Vilnius, 
the capital city of Lithuania, indicate that 
around 5,000 B.C. Vilnius was already a town- 
ship or village laid out to defend itself from 
invaders and inhabited by people belonging 
to the Baltic or Aistian group of the Indo- 
European family from which the present- 
day Lithuanians have descended. 

The first recorded reference about Lithu- 
anians comes from Greek historian Herodo- 
tus, called the Father of History, who lived 
about 485-425 B.C. During this period 
Lithuanians seem to have been engaged in 
trade with Greece, exporting amber, wax, and 


furs. Some 500 years later the greatest 
Roman historian, Tacitus, who lived about 
65-117 A.D., dwelt at greater length upon 
Aistians (Aestiorum gentes, meaning the 
“Honorables”) describing their customs and 
mode of life. However, actual recorded his- 
tory of Lithuania begins in 1009 A.D., that is, 
before William .the Conqueror established 
England. In that year Quedlinburg Chron- 
icle first mentions the name of Lithuania. 
Save for occasional raids by Vikings on their 
shores and the task of keeping Slavs at bay 
in the east, the Lithuanians dwelt peacefully. 
However, when the Crusades came to an end 
in the Holy Land and multitudes of knights 
found themselves unemployed, a difficult 
period began for Lithuania. Teutonic 
knights settled themselves close to Lithuania 
in the south and another order took posses- 
sion of what emerged as Latvia in 1918. 
They came ostensibly for the purpose of con- 
verting Lithuanians to Christianity, but 
actually bent upon enslaving them by force 
of arms and seizing their lands and posses- 
sions. In pursuance of this policy both 
orders waged ruthless war against the Lithu- 
anian tribes. These individual tribes 
foreseeing a great danger united under Min- 
daugas. Already in 1236 the united Lithu- 
anians defeated the mighty Teutonic order in 
the first great battle. Being a great states- 
man, Mindaugas saw that the only way to 
expose the true aims of the Teutonic knights 
was to accept Christianity. He requested 
Pope Innocent to send missionaries, and in 
12538 was crowned King of Lithuania by the 
Pope’s representative. 

Thus the young kingdom of Lithuania 
began its great expansion to the east and 
south through Russian lands to Tartary and 
the Black Sea. Under King Gediminas, who 
titled himself King of Lithuanians and many 
Russians, Lithuania took over nearly all of 
White Russia and Western Ukraine while 
energetically resisting German invasion from 
the southwest. King Algirdas (1345-77), son 
of Gediminas, defeated Tartar armies in Po- 
dolia and further expanded Lithuania’s 
borders. The most powerful Lithuanian 
ruler King Vytautas the Great (1392-1430) 
extended Lithuanian Empire even further. 
In 1410 he defeated the Germans at Gruen- 
wald or Tannenberg, thus stopping the 
“Drang nach Osten” for three centuries. 

Between 1362 and 1569 Lithuania was at 
the peak of its territorial expansion. Its 
frontiers extended from the. Baltic to the 
Black Seas. It protected Western Europe 
from the powerful Tartar Empire and 
checked German advance into the east. La- 
visse and Rambaud in their “Histoire Gen- 
erale,” state that it was of considerable im- 
portance in the history of European civiliza- 
tion that these Lithuanian kings succeeded 
ir stemming the Tartar invasions. 

In the 16th century Lithuania started to 
feel the steadily increasing power of Russia 
and began to lose some of its eastern 
provinces. Wars with Moscow, Sweden, and 
internal feuds amongst the nobility weak- 
ened the state and afforded Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria an opportunity to partition it in 
1772-95. Lithuania’s subjection to Russia 
lasted for 120 years; i.e., 1795-1915. This 
period coincided with the darkest interval 
in Lithuanian’s history. Yet Lithuanians 
never lost hope of regaining their freedom 
even though each Lithuanian generation was 
forced to pay dearly in blood and suffering. 
During this period five insurrections took 
place, each one exacting a heavy toll. The 
brutality of the Muscovite regime retarded 
economical and cultural development, but 
the innate desire of the people for education 
and memories of a glorious past fostered and 
kept alive the national spirit. 

The First World War furnished the Lith- 
uanians with an opportunity and on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, 20 prominent leaders of various 
political parties proclaimed the declaration 


of independence; advising all the world that 
Lithuania was reestablished as a sovereign 
nation. But there lay ahead an interval of 
arduous struggle before all obstacles to the 
realization of such aspirations could be 
overcome. When the war ended for the rest 
of the world on- November 11, 1918, Lithu- 
anians had to contend with Poles, the armies 
of Generals von der Goltz, Bermont, and 
Avalov, as well as the Communist Russians. 
The English writer, E. W. Polson Newman, 
observes: “It is remarkable how they man- 
aged to extricate themselves from this three- 
fold mess. Looking back on these critical 
days, one wonders how the Lithuanians 
managed to raise an army capable of de- 
fending the country against so many 
enemies.” But extricate themselves they 
did, again with great sacrifice of blood, and 
Lithuania was once more free and inde- 
pendent. It may be asserted here without 
fear of contradiction that during little more 
than two decades of freedom the Lithuanian 
Republic made great progress in every sphere 
of constructive activity. 

At the outset of the Second World War 
Lithuania declared its neutrality. Despite 
this declaration Lithuania was forced to ad- 
mit immediately units of the Red army to 
strategic locations of Lithuania and sign a 
mutual assistance treaty in which Russia 
once more promised to respect Lithuania’s 
sovereignty. Notwithstanding four treaties 
of friendship and nonaggression pacts (1920, 
1926, 1934, and 1939) in June of 1940 Com- 
munist Russian hordes invaded Lithuania 
and forcibly incorporated it into the U.S.S.R. 
This act of aggression was never recognized 
by the free world. As recently as in Febru- 
ary of last year the United States of America 
reaffirmed its policy of nonrecognition of the 
Russian annexation of Lithuania. 


Lithuania found itself in the throes of un- 
precedented terror. Soviet rule lasted just 
over 1 year but its consequences were truly 
appalling. Arrests, tortures, imprisonments 
and executions became an everyday occur- 
rence. Finally came the mass deportations 
of Lithuanians and their dispersal in the re- 
mote regions of Siberia, where death was a 
slow but the only sure means of delivery 
from inhuman conditions imposed by the 
Communists. No calamity of such magni- 
tude had ever been experienced by the Lith- 
uanian nation. The people seeing them- 
selves doomed, actually prayed for war, 
which, in their belief, alone could deliver 
them from the inevitable complete annihi- 
lation. These prayers were destined to be 
answered sooner than they were expected. 
On June 22, 1941, Germany attacked her 
former partner in crime. Disregarding 
everything else, the Lithuanian people saw 
but one thing, a chance to overthrow the 
hated Soviet yoke and to assert their free- 
dom and independence. The insurgents suc- 
ceded in taking full control of Vilnius and 
Kaunas as well as most provincial towns and 
proclaimed a provisional national govern- 
ment even before a single German soldier 
arrived. After a few weeks, however, this 
provisional government was suppressed by 
the Germans, some of its members were ar- 
rested and deported to Germany as hostages. 
One occupation replaced another. During 
the second half of 1944 the Germans were 
driven out by the Russians and once more 
Lithuania came under the Soviet yoke. 
Lithuanians formed an active underground 
force to resist the Communist occupation. 
Soviets pledged themselves in 1945 to liqui- 
date Lithuanian partisans, however, as late 
as February 19, 1949, Antanas Snieckus, first 
secretary of the Communist Party, speaking 
before the party congress, admitted that al- 
though 12,000 resistance fighters had been 
killed, the struggle was still continuing. It 
is believed that as many as 100,000 patriots 
had been massacred before active resistance 
was finally suppressed. Years of terror and 
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agony are passing and the dawn of freedom 
seems far away. Nevertheless an appropriate 
quotation from Shakespeare comes to mind: 
“For though usurpers sway the rule awhile, 
Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth 


wrongs. 





Tributes to Vice President Johnson | 
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HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 5, 1961, I was privileged 
to attend the 53d annual dinner of the 
Order B’nai Zion in honor of Vice Presi- 
dent Lynpon B. Jonnson. The dinner 
took place at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York and was attended by some 
1,500 persons, including many prominent 
people in politics, religion, civic affairs, 
labor, Jewish organizations, and others. 
On that occasion the Vice President de- 
livered a major address which was widely 
reported in the press and was subse- 
quently inserted into the Rrecorp by our 
colleague, the Honorable ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, who was the chairman of the 
dinner committee. 

The February 1961 issue of B’nai Zion 
Voice, the monthly publication of the 
order, is dedicated to the Vice President. 
It contains many tributes to him from 
leading personalities all over the land, as 
well as several fine articles about him. 
I have selected two of these articles 


which I eam inserting into the Recorp . 


and I commend these articles to all my 
colleagues. 

One article, entitled “Lynpon JOHN- 
son—A Friend of Israel,” is written by 
my administrative assistant, Murray 
Frank. He is well known to many of our 
colleagues. He has followed the Vice 
President’s career with keen interest. 
The other article, called “The Great 
Harmonizer,” is by Samuel Zuckerman, 
who is associate editor of the New York 
Yiddish daily, the Day-Jewish Journal, 
and is also a veteran journalist in the 
English-Jewish press. These articles 


‘read as follows: 


LYNDON JOHNSON—A FRIEND OF ISRAEL 
(By Murray Frank) 

These lines are not intended as an attempt 
to evaluate the public career and achieve- 
ments of Vice President LYNDON BAINES 
JOHNSON. One cannot undertake even a 
modest attempt at such an evaluation at a 
time when JOHNSON has just entered into a 
new phase of his career—one that has opened 
new vistas for him and for the Nation as a 
whole. 

Nor is this the opportune moment for a 
definitive biography of the man, when the 
most important chapter of that biography 
has just begun. This chapter will be in- 
delibly written on the front pages of our 
press in the years ahead through his deeds, 
his views, his decisions, and his contribu- 
tions to responsible leadership. 

It is our aim merely to cite a few instances 
of Vice President JoHNSON’s sincere and 
forthright friendship for the Jewish people 
and his unqualified support of Israel at 
crucial times when the Jewish State was 
most in need of such support. 
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Throughout his public career of close to 
three decades, Lynpon B. JOHNSON has been 
a true friend of Israel’s cause—even at times 
when such cause was not too popular in oil- 
conscious Texas. He supported it in its 
statehood aspirations in the 1940’s. He 
fought for increased financial assistance un- 
der the foreign aid program to help Israel 
meet its needs during the critical 1950’s, In 
the same period, he was instrumental in pre- 
venting the adoption of economic sanctions 
against Israel on the part of the United 
States during the Suez crisis of 1956-57. 

Likewise, in the later 1950’s, JOHNSON 
vigorously exerted his influence to obtain 
congressional approval for the release of 
several million Israeli pounds, which had 
accumulated under the U.S. information 
media guarantee program, to enable Israel 
to use these funds for health, educational 
and cultural purposes. In 1960 he proved to 
be a most powerful force in securing the eco- 
nomic freedom provision in the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, which aims to nullify Arab boy- 
cott activities against Israel. 

The full story in some of the instances 
cited above still remains to be told. This 
chapter is not too well known for the simple 
reason that JOHNSON has always preferred to 
work behind the scenes where he could hope 
for a greater degree of success. On such oc- 
casions, when he exerted his influence in 
behalf of Israel, he did so because he felt 
that Israel’s cause was just. 

His most outstanding pro-Israel action— 
and one that has endeared him in the hearts 
of Jews everywhere—occurred just 4 years 
ago, in February 1957. It was in the latter 
stages of the Suez crisis, when Washington 
was seriously considering economic sanctions 
against Israel unless Israeli forces were 
withdrawn from the Gaza strip and the 
Aqaba Gulf area. The imposition of such 
sanctions would have been a detrimental 
blow to Israel’s economy for many years, but 
more importantly it was morally wrong and 
uncalled for. 

JOHNSON sensed it immediately. To him, 
such threats against Israel constituted pres- 
sure on one side in a two-sided dispute. On 
February 11, 1957, he wrote a letter to the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
informing him that he was disturbed over the 
fact that such sanctions are under consider- 
ation and that it would be a most unwise 
move. Continuing his protest, he wrote in 
that letter: 

“I have, as you know, been urging during 
the discussion of the Middle East a deter- 
mined effort by the United Nations and by 
the United States to go to the root causes of 
the troubles in the Middle East. One of 
these causes has been the hostile activity 
against Israel on the part of Egypt from the 
Gaza strip and the threat of activity in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. I think you will agree that 
it is not utterly unreasonable for Israel to 
request guarantees by the United Nations 
that these attacks against her will not once 
more be prevalent, once she has withdrawn 
her troops from these two areas. Yet, I have 
seen no suggestion in the United Nations 
that economic sanctions should be applied 
against Egypt to force that State to agree to 
permanent cessation of hostile activities 
from those areas.” 

His two-page letter to Mr. Dulles concluded 
with these words: 

“But the merits, the justice, and the moral- 
ity in this situation are clear against such 
imposition of economic sanctions. It is my 
hope that you will instruct the American 
delegation to the United Nations to oppose 
with all its skill such a proposal if it is 
formally made.” 

Jounson frankly told the White House 
that the Senate would not approve such 
punitive measures against Israel. He stressed 
the fact that what was needed in the area 
was a just peace, but that method of settle- 
ment being used constituted coercion of 
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Israel. To his colleagues in the Senate, he 
blamed Egypt for maintaining a state of war 
with Israel, implementing it with guerrilla 
raids, blockades, boycott, and exercise of bel- 
ligerent rights, which resulted in Israel’s 
military counteraction. 

JOHNSON’s efforts proved successful. Wash- 
ington did not pursue further the threat of 
sanctions. 

Another interesting instance was the strug- 
gle in the Senate last spring when it was 
sought to nullify the so-called freedom-of- 
the-seas amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act. The amendment sought to establish 
the policy of the United States to deny aid 
under the mutual security program to the 
United Arab Republic, if the latter continues 
to refuse transit through the Suez Canal to 
Israeli shipping. Senator JoHNSon threw 
his full support behind the freedom-of-the- 
seas amendment, which was finally passed by 
a vote of 45 to 39. 

Similarly, in establishing the International 
Development Association to aid wunder- 
developed countries, Congressman ABRAHAM 
J. Mutter, Democrat, of New York, succeeded 
in obtaining passage in the House Banking 
and Currency Committee of an amendment 
to withhold loans to countries not abiding 
by the freedom of the seas policy, as in the 
case of the U.AR. in the Suez Canal. The 
State Department was anxious to obtain 
passage of this bill without the Multer 
amendment, but Senate Majority Leader 
JOHNSON would not bring up the bill for 
consideration in the Senate until he received 
assurances from the administration that the 
Multer amendment was acceptable. 

Whether it is for geographic or other rea- 
sons, JOHNSON’Ss liberalism has not been gen- 
erally recognized and understood. Someone 
once described him as a realistic liberal. 
JOHNSON prefers to describe himself as “pru- 
dent and progressive.” In the South he is 
still labeled to this day as a “Roosevelt lib- 
eral.” Presumably, this goes back to 1937 
when he first came to Congress and was listed 
as a New Dealer and was subsequently singled 
out by President Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
special notice and preferment. 

It is general knowledge that, if not for 
the efforts of Senator JoHNson, there would 
have been no Civil Rights Act in 1957 or in 
1960. He was instrumental in breaking the 
stalemate over civil rights legislation that 
lasted for 82 years—which no previous Con- 
gress or congressional leadership was able to 
do. If civil rights are eventually to be ac- 
cepted by the South—as they must—JouHN- 
SON will be entitled to a large share of the 
credit becausé of his leadership and com- 
monsense approach to an emotionally 
charged problem. 


THE GREAT HARMONIZER 
(By Samuel Zuckerman) 


Many men have dominated the legislative 
scene in our Capital. From the late Senator 
Norris to the late Senator Taft, personal in- 
fluence has been a great factor in the growth 
of our Nation. But none have had the role 
of Lynpon B. JoHNSON. In the annals of 
congressional achievement he stands unique- 
ly alone. There is no record in our entire 
history to match the manner in which JoHN- 
SON has been able to move men to change 
their attitude or the extent to which they 
have yielded, in principle, and on conviction, 
under JOHNSON’s appeal and reasoning. 

LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, our new Vice 
President and the honored guest of B’nai 
Zion this year, is a man of rare gifts. Even 
of those nearest to him these past 10 years, 
in his efforts as democratic leader in the 
U.S. Senate, none can explain rationally his 
capacity to bring together on common 
ground, men far apart in their approach to 
weighty problems. 

JOHNSON’s phenomenal success in bridging 
differences that seem unbridgeable, is al- 
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most beyond explanation and, apparently, 
accounts for the fact that at age 53, he has 
become a legend in the political life of 
America. 

On the record, JOHNSON even appears as a 
controversial figure. The extremes to right 
and to left, are loud in their protests at his 
efforts and are most disconcerted by his 
achievements. Yet, their loyalty to him is 
unwavering, their faith and trust in his high 
purpose, undiminished. The most severe 
charge brought against him is one of com- 
promise. But his toughest opponents accept 
his final settlements for the true accom- 
plishments they generally represent. 

JoHNSON scoffs at any suggestion of ap- 
peasement or at criticism of his singular 
ability to have men of diverse convictions 
yield ground for what L.B.J. considers the 
common good. 

The story of LynpoN B. JoHNsoON, is the 
story of all great Americans. Born of 
pioneering stock on both sides, his father 
was a Texas legislator and his mother a 
gentlewoman, greatly given to believe in 
the values of education. There were no 
family resources to fall back upon. While he 
was in high school, he did all sorts of jobs. 
He picked fruit, labored with a road building 
gang and paid his own way at the Texas State 
Teachers College. He tried teaching, but 
soon gave it up, going to Washington as 
secretary to a Texas Congressman. 

This was in 1931. JOHNSON was only 23, 
but he already showed his tremendous 
capacity for effort, his concentrated deter- 
mination to achieve an objective and his 
unmatched industriousness while on a job. 
In the role of majority leader in the US. 
Senate JoHNsoNn frequently spent 20 hours 
out of 24, pursuing results he had set for 
himself. 

In 1933 he was appointed Texas State direc- 
tor of the National Youth Administration. 
In 1936 he made his direct entry into poli- 
tics. He defeated nine primary opponents for 
a seat in Congress. JOHNSON was 27 when he 
first met Franklin D. Roosevelt. F.D.R. liked 
him and he came to revere F.D.R. Still a 
Member of the House, JOHNSON served 7 
months in the Pacific with U.S. forces, re- 
turning only at the request of the President. 

JOHNSON entered the Senate in 1948, be- 
came assistant Democratic leader in 1951, and 
took over the Senate leadership 2 years 
later. 

Walter Lippmann, outstanding publicist, 
discussing JOHNSON’s attitude toward the 
South recently had this to say: 

“JOHNSON is a southerner but not a sec- 
tionalist. More than any other man in pub- 
lic life, more than any politician since the 
Civil War, he has on the race problem been 
the most effective mediator between the 
North and the South. He is the man who 
induced the Senate to accept the civil rights 
legislation which strikes at the disfranchise- 
ment of southern Negroes. JOHNSON is, in 
fact, aware of and ready for the advances 
toward equality, which the—Democratic— 
platform describes. But no one knows better 
than he how much of and how fast an ad- 
vance the changing sentiments of the South 
is ready to accept.” 

And by his voting, especially on foreign 
affairs, JOHNSON has called forth furious op- 
position in his home State. Rejecting the 
suggestion that he has any special toncern 
for the gas and oil interests, Johnson is able 
to point to his efforts in behalf of the estab- 
lishment of the Rural Electrification Agency 
established during the earlier years of the 
New Deal. 

Not without a due measure of justified 
logic, JoHNSON terms his stand toward all 
major problems, the only true independence 
aman in public life can maintain. He caters 
to no group and accepts no pressures from 
any element. He goes his own way, bent on 
attaining an objective, by bringing all in- 


terested sides closer, through mutual con- 
cessions. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON displayed an interest 
in Middle East developments that showed 
not merely deep concern, but the wisdom of 
genuine statesmanship. 

JoHNsON’s familiarity with developments 
in the Middle East have been of such deep 
and absorbing interest that observers termed 
it rather strange alongside of his unreadi- 
ness to intervene in other foreign situations. 

Moreover, in connection with critical de- 
velopments in the Middle East, JoHNSON dis- 
played a fighting determination. It is 
claimed that JOHNSON has shown a measure 
of partisanship in favor of Israel. JOHNSON 
rejects the suggestion. In the crisis over 
the so-called Suez incident JOHNSON was 
particularly outspoken and most firm in his 
opposition to what appeared to be at the 
time, U.S. Government policy to apply, what 
it termed, economic sanctions, against the 
Jewish state. 

JOHNSON warned all concerned that he 
would take all necessary measures in the 
Senate to prevent Israel’s punishment. 
Questioned as to his attitude JoHNSON had 
no hesitation in telling those who were in- 
terested that with him this was a matter of 
justice and that our Government heads, as 
well as those in the United Nations, appear 
to have lost sight of the basic facts in the 
Israel-Arab dispute. Discussing the mat- 
ter with fellow Senators, JOHNSON is re- 
ported to have told them: 

“Contrary to widespread assumptions in 
the United Nations and in Washington, the 
issue is not originally the result of Israel’s 
armed invasion of Egypt. The issue was 
raised by Egypt’s long standing insistence of 
maintaining a ‘state of war’ with Israel and 
implementing it by both guerrilla raids and a 
double blockade in the Suez Canal and Strait 
of Tiran. It was this Egyptian maintenance 
of a state of war and the exercise of be- 
ligerent rights that resulted in Israel's mili- 
tary counteraction.” 

JOHNSON’s warning did not go unheeded. 
No sanctions were applied against the State 
of Israel. Clearly, JOHNSON’s deep under- 
standing of the Middle East situation and his 
courageous insistence on a just attitude on 
the part of our Government is ample evidence 
that our new Vice President is as alert and 
as well-informed in matters of foreign affairs 
as any man outside of the White House could 
have been. It should be remembered that 
in all his efforts and maneuverings that 
JOHNSON indulged in during the years that 
he guided the work of the Senate, his first 
and last consideration was America’s inter- 
ests. 

In doing honor to LyNpon B. JoHNson the 
B’nai Zion is honoring a great American of 
rare quality—a man with a special genius for 
harmonizing great differences where har- 
mony is essential. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I pay 
tribute to the people of Lithuania and to 
all Americans of Lithuanian descent who 
today commemorate the 43d anniversary 
of the independence of Lithuania. 


History has imposed harsh and bitter 


trials on the Lithuanian nation. The 
freedom from tsarist tyranny which was 
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- won in 1918 was destroyed by the new 


Soviet tyranny. During those 22 years 
of liberty, the Lithuanian people 
achieved exemplary economic, political, 
social, and cultural advances and Lithu- 
ania demonstrated her right to a proud 
place within the family of free nations. 
In 1940 the Soviet Union occupied and 
annexed Lithuania despite solemn treaty 
obligations to respect the independence 
of the reborn nation. Thereafter many 
Lithuanians were forcibly removed from 
their homes to meet the harsh require- 
ments of manpower for the Soviet labor 
camps. ; 

No observance of this anniversary of 
freedom is permitted in Lithuania but it 
is fitting that Lithuanians abroad, and 
freemen all over the world, speak out for 
the silenced people. It is for us to direct 
the conscience of the world on this occa- 
sion to the plight of a people whose lib- 
erty has been unjustly wrested from 
them but whose longing for fredom re- 
mains and must not be forgotten. 


In this spirit, Mr. Speaker, it is wholly 
appropriate that we remind the people 
of Lithuania that we have not forgotten 
them, or any of the captive peoples, and 
that we, like they, look hopefully forward 
to the day when the yoke of tyranny will 
be taken from their shoulders and they 
return to their rightful place in the 
world community of freemen. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECorRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $60 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It. shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost_ thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Senator Fulbright’s Views on U.S. 
Objectives in Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing article about the views of the 
distinguished Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FuLsricHT]. The 
article was written by the eminent 
journalist, Paul Wooton, and was pub- 
lished in Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry for December 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAPITAL VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


(By Paul Wooton) 


“With the lengthening shadow of the 
hammer and sickle creeping forward through 
Asia, through Africa, and even through the 
Caribbean,” Chairman JAMES WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee believes the Nation’s most im- 
portant objective is “to protect those areas 
from the Red scavengers.” 

For the first time, he points out, we now 
have a Communist government in control of 
a very important country near our shores. 
He warns that the conditions which led to 
revolution in Cuba exist in other Latin 
American countries. 

“We must realize that communism has 
great appeal to the poverty-stricken,” says 
the Arkansas Senator. “There must be 
greater economic cooperation in this hemi- 
sphere. We particularly need a plan for 
much more rapid economic and social de- 
velopment in Latin America.” 

FULBRIGHT emphasizes that we also must 
pay more attention to the foreign policy 
implications of our own economic affairs. 
“Decisionmaking in America is not confined 
to government. It involves collective bar- 
gaining contracts, investors’ decisions, the 
decisions of buyers and sellers, and of bor- 
rowers and lenders. It involves the decisions 
of local governments, of industrial managers 
as to what prices they will charge, of farmers 
as to what crops they will plant. 

“The sum of all these thousands of 
decisions equals national policy. Yet few 
of the people making them realize their role 
as policymakers. They think they are decid- 
ing a limited matter with limited conse- 
quences.” ; 

The Senator believes that “we must view 
our Nation not as a series of compartments 
dividing the interests of businessmen from 
the interests of farmers and laborers. We 
must view our problems and resources as one 
great whole, 

“Nothing, however, justifies the conclusion 
that the Soviet system is superior to our own. 
We need not emulate the U.S.S.R. to main- 
tain our superiority.” But Fotsricnur believes 
we will court disaster if, on the other hand, 
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we underestimate the abilities of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites in the fields of in- 
dustrial production, science education, or 
even in the production of consumer goods. 
Governing by fiat, they use have only to de- 
cide what they will emphasize and both 
society and the economy will be altered to 
conform to the new goals. In the United 
States government cannot play any role un- 
less it has the support of the people. 

The Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee predicts that unless the free 
world pulls together economically, we will 
not be able to compete with the Soviet bloc, 
which has eliminated trade barriers from the 
Baltic and eastern Mediterranean to the 
Pacific. To meet the ever increasing pressure 
of the Communist lands, the free world must 
coordinate its economic as well as its military 
and political activities. 

The dilemma facing European democracies, 
FULBRIGHT contends, is just this: “‘Federate 
or perish. The task facing America is to help 
nurture the tentative roots toward federa- 
tion, like the Common Market, with the ob- 
ject of creating a real European union. 
Europe and America have enormous re- 
sources for survival—indeed for mastery over 
any challenge hurled our way by the Soviets. 
Those resources will remain in their present 
disarray until public men and the publics 
on both sides of the Atlantic fit them into 
a grand design for closer union.” 

FULBRIGHT also believes that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund should be given adequate 
resources and authority to plan ahead. 
“What company could succeed,” he asks, “if 
it were denied the right to plan ahead more 
than 1 year? It would not be able to recruit 
employees more skilled than migratory help. 
Yet that is the framework into which we 
force our Government’s competitive struggle 
with the U.S.S.R. for the allegiance of the 
peoples of the world. 

“Too often, dynamic leaders of big busi- 
ness have regarded the Government as a sort 
of antagonist always exacting taxes and sub- 
jecting them to regulations.” 


PERILOUS HOPES 


FULBRIGHT warns against ill-founded hopes 
that Russia will collapse from within and 
save us from unpleasant realities. ‘There 
have been no violent upheavals in the Soviet 
empire since the ruthless suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt,” he points out. “It is also 
significant that there are few, if any, Rus- 
sian scientists who seek asylum in the West. 
If there are signs of strain in the Russian in- 
dustrial complex, they are the strains of 
growth rather than of decline.” 

Continuing, the Senator says: “I do not 
overlook the centrifugal tendencies that may 
develop between the Chinese Communists 
and the Russians, but it would be wishful 
thinking to expect an open break between 
them. Russia had a surprising accomplish- 
ment in shattering overnight such an an- 
cient culture as China’s. Red China has be- 
come the largest anthill slave state man ever 
has known. 


THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL 


“The greatest crisis confronting the West 
is not Berlin. It is the apathy of the free 
world and its incomprehensible unwilling- 
ness to look facts in the face. Evolution 
and the survival of the fittest are concepts 
we understand when applied to plants and 
animals—but we seem not to realize that 
these concepts apply to us.” 


A former college president, FuLBRIGHT be- 
lieves education is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the combat against commu- 
nism. He is convinced we must make greater 
investment in education to give us the 
knowledge and skills we will need in the 
world of tomorrow. 

“More education today,” says FULBRIGHT, 
“will give America the skills and the knowl- 
edge essential to survival tomorrow. As 
things now stand, there is no particular 
incentive for young people here to exert 
themselves for the sake of intellectual attain- 
ment. This drive by the Russians to culti- 
vate to the utmost their intellectual re- 
sources is the most serious challenge we 
have to meet.” 





Educate the Youth To Drive and Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Safety First Club of Maryland, a non- 
profit organization crusading for safety 
on our streets and highways, is now 
spearheading a drive urging that Mary- 
land follow the example of 15 other 
States in the adoption of a statewide 
high school driver education statute. 

I would like to mention for the record 
that the Safety First Club of Maryland 
received a National. Safety Council 
trophy in 1959 “for outstanding contri- 
butions to traffic safety.” This was a 
national award limited to the Safety 
First Club and 10 other organizations 
throughout the entire country. 

The organization also received a cer- 
tificate of appreciation from the Na- 
tional Safety Council and the Advertising 
Council “in grateful appreciation for 
help given in the ‘1960 stop accidents 
campaign’ * * * a campaign designed 
in the public interest to save lives and 
thereby make America a safer place in 
which to live.” 

Gov. J. Millard Tawes of Maryland has 
stated: 

The Safety First Club of Maryland is a 
fine club dedicated to excéllent safety im- 
provement activities. 


Safety First Club officials campaigning 
for the driver education enactment in- 
clude J. O. Shuger, president; Morris A. 
Kasoff, senior vice president; Maurice 
Cardin, Leon Finglass, and Barney 
Waldman, vice president; Maurice R. 
Shochatt, executive secretary; and 
Judge Samuel Matz, Paul Huddles, Wil- 
liam J. Ryan, Joseph Burke, A. W. Saul, 
Harry Abell, Albert Haar, Samuel Einik, 
Aaron B. Cohen, James Hajimihalis, and 
Matthew Mairs, Jr. 
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On behalf of the Safety First Club of 
Maryland, I would like to call attention 
to two articles, dealing with the proposed 
driver education program for Maryland, 
published in the Baltimore Beacon of 
February 1961; and the Baltimore 
News-Post of February 6, 1961. 

The Baltimore Beacon article was 
written by J. O. Shuger, president of the 
Safety First Club, and is entitled “Edu- 
cate the Youth to Drive—and Live’; 
and is as follows: 

Sarety FIRst 


(By J. O. Shuger) 
EDUCATE THE YOUTH TO DRIVE—AND LIVE 


Efforts are underway once more, during 
the current session of the State legislation, 
for the adoption of a statewide high school 
driver education enabling measure. Mary- 
land would be following the lead of 15 other 
States. 

The effectiveness of such a measure has 
been cited and proved time and time again. 
Maryland has a million and a quarter li- 
* censed drivers and 18 percent are in the age 
bracket of 24 or younger. Yet these 18 per- 
cent are involved in 37 percent of the total 
accidents and in 35 percent of the fatal 
‘accidents. 

An official of the Insurance Information 
Institute has reported that in 1959, 20,292 
of the Maryland drivers involved in 54,775 
accidents were under 24 years of age. 

Two orthopedic surgeons reported to the 
American Medical Association that traffic ac- 
cidents are by far the highest cause of death 
in the age group between 15 and 25 years. In 
that age category, 42 percent of deaths are 
caused by traffic accidents. Furthermore: 
Almost 30 percent of drivers involved in 
fatal accidents each year are caused by traffic 
accidents. They advocate complete, be- 
hind-the-wheel driver training for all high 
schools as a means of reducing traffic 
accidents by one-half. 

A speaker at the National Safety Congress 
told the delegates: “To solve U.S. traffic acci- 
dent problems, we must produce a new crop 
of drivers.. We must either educate all youth 
to drive or take them off the road. We don’t 
want the latter; so we must educate children 
to drive—and to live.” 

Our public high schools in Maryland repre- 
sent the only agency of the State that can 
reach the bulk of youth at the time they 
attain legal driving age. The State legisla- 
ture should adopt a driver education statute. 
It would be a most effective weapon in Mary- 
jana@’s expanding program for reducing traffic 
fatalities and injuries on our streets and 
highways. 


The Baltimore News-Post article cap- 
tioned “Driver Courses in Schools Vital,” 
was written by Ralph J. Sybert. It is 
as follows: 

Driver COURSES IN SCHOOLS VITAL 
(By Ralph J. Sybert) 

The need for driver education in all the 
States public high schools as a means of 
reducing traffic slaughter is being urged on 
Governor Tawes today with widespread back- 
ing neither he nor the legislature can dis- 
count. 

Among groups joining the Baltimore 
Safety Council and the Allstate Safety Cru- 
sade at a hearing are the Maryland District 
AFL-CIO, the Automobile Club of Maryland, 
Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Mayor’s Youth Advisory Council and the 
Keystone Automobile Club. 

Also the Maryland Traffic Safety Commis- 
sion and the Safety First Club of Maryland. 

Bills, virtually identical, approved by the 
State Legislative Council, are before both 
houses of the legislature. 
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WOULD NOT BE MANDATORY 


They would make driver courses available 
but not mandatory to the students. The 
program would be financed by an increase 
from the present $1 to $5 in the cost of 
learners’ licenses—usually a once-in-a-life- 
timefee. _ 

A wave of increased recognition that im- 
parting of skill and right attitudes to young 
drivers will save many lives and injuries 
is sweeping the Nation. | 

Fifteen States recently have begun pro- 
viding State financial backing to school sys- 
tems for the purpose. 

Three others—Connecticut, Maine, and 
Michigan—have laws stipulating that no 
one aged 18 or under may apply for a driver’s 
license until after successful completion of 
a driving course approved by the State. 

The Safety Council foresees that the Fed- 
eral Government may take control with a 
program if States fail to act. Congress has 
considered two such bills. 

It is emphasized that courses mean more 
than just behind-wheel training. They 
would include classroom instruction in self- 
discipline, courtesy, respect for the rights 
of others and in the laws of physics affecting 
vehicle movements. 


POINTS MADE BY COUNCIL 


Among points made by the council are: 

Of 1.2 million licensed drivers in Maryland, 
18 percent are under age 25, but this age 
bracket produces 35 percent of fatal acci- 
dents. 

The same bracket accounts for $32 million 
of the $86 million annual cost of traffic acci- 
dents in this State. 

Young driver accidents are, on average, 
twice as severe casualtywise and more than 
twice as expensive as adult ones, in Maryland 
and nationally. 

National studies indicate high school driver 
education reduces involvement of the young 
drivers in both accidents and arrests by 50 
percent or more. 

It affords parents increased peace of mind. 

Some insurance groups recognize success- 
ful completion of approved driving courses 
with lower premium rates. 


BACKED BY EDUCATORS 


A council survey of public high school 
principals this year revealed that 58 consider 
driver education of great value, 34 think it 
of some value, and none call it of no value. 
Also that 87 percent of principals feel that 
parents want it for their children. 

Governor Tawes has said he favors the 
principle of such courses. 

Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State superin- 
tendent of education, considers it “‘one of 
the most valuable educational services we 
can offer * * * we cannot in good conscience 
ignore the vital implications * * *.” 

A core of responsible young drivers tends 
to make dangerous hot-rodding unfashion- 
able. 

The program up for hearing today is the 
only important road safety measure at issue 
in this session. 

It is difficult to see how State officials con- 
cerned with the blood bath on our roads can 
refuse to adopt it. 





Work of Mrs. “Dicky” Roth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yester- 
day I was extremely gratified to receive 
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messages delivered to me by one of my 
constituents, Mrs. Andrew W. Roth 
(“Dicky” Roth of Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.). Mrs. Roth expresses the opin- 
ions of over 3,500 American citizens from 
45 States. Her statement based on these 


.communications presents a very clear 


picture of opinions on electoral reforms. 
I hope I speak for a majority in the Con- 
gress when I say we must endeavor to 
heed these suggestions for better and 
more effective campaign, nominating, 
and election laws. 

I have long favored a full-scale and 
intensive study of our Nation’s election 
procedures. I am delighted that Mrs. 
Roth has done so much to help, and I 
hope that her views and the thousands 
of Americans who have been in touch 
with her will be given serious and earnest 
consideration by the Congress. My dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Javits] has 
requested me to state that he desires 
to associate himself with these remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which Mrs. Roth has prepared on 
the correspondence referred to above ap- 
pear in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

THE COMMON COMMENTS IN APPROXIMATELY 

3,500 RESPONSES TO New YorK TIMES 

ARTICLE 


IN 85 TO 100 PERCENT OF THE LETTERS 


Demanding a new system of nominating 
and electing Presidents; to be uniform in 
all States and heeding the will of the people 
(100 percent). 

Secretary of State to be named on pre- 
election tickets as the Vice President is now. 

Laws to render and enforce equal cam- 
paign expenditure and funds for the nomi- 
nees, and qualified candidates, eliminating 
all possibility of money handicap or advan- 
tage. About 70 percent of the communica- 
tions suggested a “voting-registration tax.” 
These proposals ranged from 25 cents per 
head to $5 per head. About half proposed 
once a year tax; the other half proposed once 
every 4 years. About 85 percent of the pro- 
posals selected 50 cents per head, contending 
60 million votes would create an ample cam- 
paign fund of $30 million. The candidates 
and nominees to be restricted to campaign 
spending within their uniform fund allot- 
ments; any expenditure beyond his fund 
allotment to permanently disqualify the 
candidate or nominee; maneuvering or false 
reporting of campaign expenses to be a Fed- 
eral criminal offense. 


Preferably abolish conventions, or if this 
impossible, eliminate all “hoopla and circus.” 
No more “favorite sons”; no more fancy hats, 
balloons, theatrics, etc. Many considered car 
stickers and dignified buttons useful as seri- 
ous, indicative emblems, but otherwise every 
missive vehemently condemned all else as 
disgusting, revolting, shameful frivolity, de- 
teriorating a solemn matter. (Almost a 
hundred letters, nationwide, stated that 
though the writers were Democrats, they 
were so revolted by the Democratic Conven- 
tion that they voted Republican.) 


Effective means devised to eliminate po- 
litical reprisal and patronage. The man most 
qualified for the job must be appointed, re- 
gardless whom he did or did not support 
preelection. All of the letters implied 
strongly that henceforth a man’s patriotism 
must rate above his partyism and that at 
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present it does not. (Note: these 3,500 let- 
ters were written before the inauguration). 
Intense, acute hostility to both parties, 
though not to the 2-party system. Conten- 
tion that despite their denials, each party 
does consider the strength of its party far 
ahead of the well-being of the Nation. 
(Amazing how many drew two identical 
comparisons—perhaps they have appeared in 
some publications—“Like a board of directors 
riding roughshod over the stockholders.” 
“Damn the people—full speed ahead.”’) 


Extend the vote to District of Columbia. 


IN OVER 50 PERCENT 
Filibuster abolished. 


Seniority rights in committee chairman- 
ships abolished; such chairmanships to go 
to whichever Senator or Representative is 
best qualified in the particular field. 


Revoke requirement of party-enrollment 
for voting in primaries, or devise a new sys- 
tem of choosing candidates enabling fuller 
public participation. (Reader, do please 
remember that I’m reporting the contents 
of letters, adding no opinions of my own— 
D. Roth.) Contention that public knowledge 
of political party-affiliation can and does af- 
fect the trade of the small businessman, af- 
fects employment and promotion. Many 
wrote they considered this primaries regula- 
tion ts violation of political freedom; many 


“wrote it violates the principle of the secret 


ballot. 

No President whilst in office should be per- 
mitted to be “a traveling huckster,” use his 
time “‘to be a barker” for his party’s or any 
party’s candidate, but should be required to 
devote his full term in office to his own 
Presidency—excepting solely when he, him- 
self, is running for reelection. 


Our foreign Ambassadors not to be chosen 
for reasons of personal wealth, nor political 
patronage, but solely on basis of overall 
qualifications. No satisfactory Ambassador 
recalled solely for the reason that his po- 
litical party affiliation is not that of an in- 
coming administration. Contention that our 
foreign Ambassadors must represent our en- 
tire Nation, our entire Government, and be 
above and beyond party politics. 


IN OVER 35 PERCENT 


United States, as a beacon democracy, to 
set example by abolishing lavish, costly 
pomp and circumstance in the functions 
of our Embassies. The writers contend that 
our Embassies should portray the true, 
simpler, informal American way of life and 
“not ape monarchial royal courts of begone 
eras.” Contention that this would elim- 
inate the need for many of our Ambassadors 
to be men of personal great wealth; also 
it would be highly beneficial to emerging 
nations upon whom the existing elaborate 
Embassy standards are a taxing burden. 





At election periods, or any periods of na- 
tional emergency or crisis, there be a nation- 
wide Federal television channel and radio 
network. Qualified candidates and nominees 
should be allotted free, equal time. Every 
letter proposing this felt the channel and 
network should be federally owned and 
operated, its telecasts and broadcasts avail- 
able equally to all States—no spectaculars 
but just information. Costs to be covered 
by a very small tax on every television and 
radio set. 
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Medical Care for the Elderly ~* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker; many of 
the reasons for enacting the President’s 
medical care program are cogently ex- 
pressed in the following editorial from 
the Newark Evening News. Calling the 


-argument that this plan is socialized 


medicine nonesense, the Editor goes on 
to point out why the administration’s 
proposal is the only sensible one to meet 
a critical need. I should like to include 
this most important statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CARE FOR LDERLY 


A far-reaching program to protect the 
Nation’s health from infancy through to 
old age has been proposed by President Ken- 
nedy. Its keystone, of course, is Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s controversial plan for providing health 
insurance for the aged through the present 
machinery of the social security system, 
without expense to the Federal Treasury. 
The proposal is similar in principle to the 
one he tried in vain to get through Con- 
gress last summer and which became a major 
issue in his campaign. 

Mr. Kennedy also recommended increased 
community health services, nursing aid and 
expansion of hospital research; scholarships 
to train more physicians and dentists; in- 
creased funds for medical research, and 
action to improve the health of children 
and physical fitness of youth. 

The message did not indicate the cost of 
these separate programs which will require 
new Federal spending. But none is likely to 
meet the opposition which is facing the in- 
surance plan, designed to protect about 16 
million persons of 65 and over. 

Prospects for this program are considerably 
brighter with a Democrat in the White 
House. Nevertheless it still faces rough go- 
ing in Congress where conservative Members 
are as one with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in vehement opposition. Their ar- 
gument, which was supported by former 
President Eisenhower, is that the Kennedy 
plan is socialized medicine or a step toward 
it. This is nonsense. 

Mr. Kennedy’s is a low-cost, self-support- 
ing health insurance plan. It would be 
financed not by the Government but through 
an additional one-fourth of 1 percent payroll 
tax upon employees and employers. By 
broadening the tax base to $5,000 from the 
present $4,800, as proposed, the eventual 
cost to employer and employee would be 
$12.50 a year. This figure is possible because 
of the millions who will participate. 

Contrary to the socialized medicine charge 
of the AMA, Mr. Kennedy is careful to point 
out that the aged will have absolute free- 
dom of choice, both as to doctor and hospi- 
tal. There would be no supervision over the 
practice of medicine or any service provided 
by hospitals. 

Why the AMA should resist the Kennedy 
plan or any similar proposal is a minor mys- 
tery. Actually, social security health insur- 
ance would place money in the hands of the 
elderly with which to pay the fees of AMA 
doctors. In any case, a preponderance of 
the evidence favors the administration’s pro- 


Posal. 
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The Aloha Spirit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February-16, 1961 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the Sunday supplement Parade in its 
issue of February 12, 1961, told the heart- 
warming story of how Gail Peters, 
Trenton, N.J., and Johnny Hayasaka of 
Japan have found the basis for a happy 
and fruitful marriage in Hawaii. I be- 
lieve the story illustrates the reality of 
the “Aloha Spirit.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the article by Lloyd 
Shearer, entitled “Does this Marriage 
Work?”, be printed in the appendix of - 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dors THIS MARRIAGE WoRK? 
(By Lloyd Shearer) 

Honolulu.—Five years ago Gail Peters and 
Johnny Hayasaka were married in Tokyo. 

Gail was the second girl of white Ameri- 
can parentage to marry a Japanese national 
since the end of World War II, 

A swimming champion from Trenton, N.J., 
Gail is a sweet, soft-spoken, intelligent 
young woman. Johnny is a thin, hollow- 
cheeked, Japanese newspaperman. 

Gail and Johnny are now both 30. The 
sameness of their age is the only factor they 
had in common when they first met in 
Japan and fell in love. 

Gail is white. Johnny is Oriental. Gail 
was raised-in the United States—her mother 
was a secretary, her father an architect— 
according to American standards. Johnny 
was brought up in Japan. 

Their wedding in Tokyo took place against 
widespread forecasts of doom. 

No one except Gail and Johnny wanted 
to see them married. 

One of Gail’s commanding officers—she 
was working for the U.S. Army at the time— 
flatly refused her marital permission, 

An Army chaplain also tried valiantly to 
dissuade Gail. “There’s a major difference 
between love and infatuation,” he warned. 
“What you feel for him is not love. It’s 
exotic infatuation.” 

Another Army officer contacted Hayasaka 
and read him the riot act. “You look like a 
pretty decent sort,” he began. “Why do you 
want to ruin this girl’s life?” 

Johnny mentioned something about the 
25,000 American GIs who had taken Japanese 
brides. 

Johnny Hayasaka’s mother—his father, a 
retired Japanese naval officer, had died prior 
to Pearl Harbor—tried to convince her son 
that marriage to a white girl would lead 
only to divorce and disaster. 

“How can you be so selfish?” she demand- 
ed. “Suppose you and this American girl 
have children. Who will accept them? Your 
children will be outcasts. The Americans 
will not accept you. The Japanese will not 
accept you. Mixed marriages just do not 
work. Please, Johnny. Do not marry this 
girl. I forbid it.” 

STUMBLING BLOCKS 

Despite such pleas, threats, warnings, and 
commands, Gail and Johnny were married 
by a U.S. consular official in Tokyo. Their 
marriage has been blessed by the arrival of 
Mavis, a daughter now 4. 
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“It hasn’t been an easy marriage,” Gail 
admits, “but it’s been happy.” 

“We've proved,” says Johnny, “that our 
international marriage can work.” Johnny 
never says “mixed marriage.” It’s always 
“jnternational marriage.” But he appends 
an important proviso. “At least here in 
Honolulu it works,” he says. 

Three years ago when I first interviewed 
the Hayasakas in Tokyo, doubt clouded their 
marriage. Things for them were tough. 
Johnny was working as a public relations 
man for Japan Air Lines at $40 a month. 
Gail, the family breadwinner, was earning 
$70 a week as a DAC (Department of Army, 
Civilian). She worked as a draftsman, got 
an additional housing allowance of $40 a 
month and could shop at the PX. 

“If it weren’t for her,” Johnny confided 
to me at the time, “I think we’d starve. 
While Gail works, my mother looks after the 
baby. All of us live together.” 

As Johnny’s mother had predicted, Gail 
and Johnny Hayasaka were socially unac- 
ceptable in Tokyo. Gail’s American friends 
avoided them. 

Johnny’s Japanese friends were also cool. 
Prequently Japanese strangers would insult 
Gail. 


“Jt was a problem living in Tokyo,” Gail 
admits. “We could feel the hostility around 
us even though many people said nothing. 
We lived in a kind of twilight zone. Johnny 
and I discussed it many times. ‘Where,’ we 
asked ourselves, ‘would be the best place to 
raise our baby?’ 

“Johnny had gone to school at Indiana 
University as an exchange student. I had 
worked in Washington, D.C., for the Interior 
Department. We voted against both places. 
Finally we decided that Hawaii would be 
best for us, because the population there 
is a mixture of white and Japanese and 
Polynesian and Portuguese and Chinese.” 

For a year the Hayasakas saved and 
scrimped. They put aside enough money 
to buy Johnny a one-way airline ticket from 
Tokyo to Honolulu. Gail stayed behind and 
worked to support herseJ*, her baby, her 
household. 

In Honolulu, Johnny got a job with the 
Higa Trucking Co., lived at the Y.M.C.A. 
“My one objective,” he says, “was to earn 
enough money to bring Gail and Mavis over. 
I knew Honolulu was one place where we 
could make it as a family. 

“In Tokyo, Gail was something special; 
she had a Japanese husband. In Honolulu, 
I realized, she wouldn’t cause a second 
thought. Matter of fact, the second week 
I was in Honolulu, I met a Japanese booking 
agent, a theatrical man, whose American 
wife came from Lincoln, Nebr. No one 
thought anything of it.” 

To bring his wife and child to Honolulu, 
Johnny Hayasaka worked night and day, 
7 days a week. He worked for the Hawaii 
Times as a translator—English into Japanese 
and vice versa. For Japan Air Lines he 
worked as a traffic agent. For station KOHO 
as & newscaster. 

In less than a year, Gail and Mavis were 
in Honolulu. The Hayasakas searched for 
@ small apartment or house they could af- 
ford. These weren’t easy to come by. A 
Mrs. Woodbury, who had read about the 
couple in Parade (“New Jersey Girl Meets 
Tokyo Boy,” Mar. 24, 1957), agreed to rent 
them her house on Wilhelmin Rise, where 
the Hayasakas live today. 

Gail then went out and got herself a job 
at Schofield Barracks. She teaches swim- 
ming to the children of military personnel. 

CHILD OF DIVORCE 

The Hayasakas, on a combined monthly 
income of $500, are making a go of their 
marriage. To them the future looks prom- 
ising. Although Johnny and Gail are social- 
ly acceptable in the islands, neither of them 
would recommend a mixed marriage. 
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“It’s very difficult,” Gail explains, “unless 
your circumstances are very special, unless 
you’re sure that you’re willing to give up 
the world from which you came. 

“Take me,” she offers. “I’m a child of 
divorce. I didn’t see my own father until 
I was 18 years old. My mother worked as a 
secretary to put me through school. After 
college I went to Washington and worked 
for the Government. I was a lone wolf. 
Swimming was really my major interest. 
That’s how I met Johnny, you know. 

“I was representing the Walter Reed Swim- 
ming Club, and I swam against a Japanese 
team in Honolulu. The Japanese invited 
me to compete in Japan, and I accepted. I 
gave up my job with the Department of In- 
terior and came to Tokyo and got another 
job with the Army. In Tokyo I read that 


- there was an international swimming com- 


petition in Manila. I stopped in at Mainichi, 
that’s a newspaper in Tokyo, to find out the 
details. One of the editors sent Johnny, 
who was a sportswriter, to talk to me. 
Johnny asked me out to a teahouse, and 
that’s how our romance began. 


MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 


“I'll never forget how it was when I went 
to live with my mother-in-law,” Gail con- 
tinues. 

“In Japan a daughter-in-law is pretty much 
a slave. Her mother-in-law runs the house 
with an iron hand. [If it weren’t for the 
fact that I brought home most of the money 
while we were living in Tokyo, I’m sure life 
would have been rougher than it was. And 
it was plenty rough. 

“Today, of course, my mother and 
Johnny’s mother are reconciled to our mar- 
riage. They see it as asuccess. They’re both 
so proud of Mavis, their granddaughter.”’ 

Johnny Hayasaka believes that people 
must work at any sort of marriage to make 
it a success. “You just have to work harder 
at an international marriage,” he points out, 
“because you and your wife are defying so- 
ciety. .According to the rules a marriage 
succeeds best when both members have the 
same background, race, economic strata and 
practice the same religion. Society does not 
like rebels. Gail and I are rebels in prac- 
tically any other environment except the 
Hawaiian Islands. Here we're accepted, and 
here we plan to stay. 

“Honolulu has been a godsend for us. In 
any other community—and I’m being very 
honest with you—I don’t think we could have 
made it despite all the love we hold for each 
other.” 





Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Champion of 
Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, February 13, 1961, on the occa- 
sion of the 215th anniversary of the birth 
of that great Polish patriot and hero of 
the American Revolution, General 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with this observance, I had 
the distinct honor to participate in the 
ceremony honoring this great man last 
Sunday afternoon at exercises held at 
the Kosciuszko Monument in Lafayette 
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Park here in Washington, with the pro- 
gram held under the sponsorship of 
Polish patriotic and civic organizations 
here in the Nation’s Capital. The edito- 
rial follows: 
[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, 
Monday, Feb. 13, 1961] 


CHAMPION OF LIBERTY 


While February 12 in America is identi- 
fied closely with the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, and understandably so, an increas- 
ing number of Americans is pausing on this 
date to salute also the memory of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, Polish patriot and hero of the 
American Revolution, the 215th anniversary 
of whose birth occurred yesterday. Neither 
the President who was martyred as a result 
of his efforts to preserve the Union nor the 
general who fought for the independence of 
our country has anything to lose by sharing 
this day. 

The memory of General Kosciuszko, like 
that of the Emancipator, grows brighter with 
the passage of time. Unquestionably, his 
role as a champion of liberty is appreciated 
all the more currently because of the trying 
times through which the land of his birth 
and the country he helped to launch as a 
bulwark of freedom are passing. There are 
countless ties that link the United States 
and Poland, but none is stronger than those 
that were forged by Generals Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko of Revolutionary fame. 

The inspiration both Americans and 
Poles, on this milestone, will draw from the 
life of Thaddeus Kosciuszko strengthens a 
common resolve to persevere in the cause to 
which the peoples of both countries are 


. dedicated. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 100th 
anniversary of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., 
marks a great event in the history and 
progress of that splendid community. 

For a century the association has ably 
and effectively initiated and supported 
programs, projects, and causes to achieve 
its high purpose; that of protecting and 
advancing the commercial, industrial, 
educational, and civic interests of the 
city and county of Milwaukee and the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Comprised of manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers, and professional firms, the 
association—with a corporate member- 
ship of 3,400—creatively reflects one of 
the great strengths of our free enter- 
prise system and way of life: that of 
individuals and enterprises with separate 
interests voluntarily uniting for a com- 
mon cause, of joining hands, of working 
together for the good of the community 
and the people of the State. The activi- 
ties of the association are as diversified 
as the needs of the times. 

Fortunately, too, the organization, 
during its 10 decades of service, has ben- 
efited from forward looking, enterprising 
leadership and membership. 
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In facing the future, the association, 
based upon its long record of outstand- 
ing service, will, I am confident, continue 
to be a great force for progress. 

Upon its 100th anniversary, I am hap- 
py to pay well-deserved tribute to the 
members of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce. Moreover, I wish for 
them, and the people benefiting from 
such outstanding service, ever greater 
success in creatively designing and car- 
rying out programs to meet the changing 
needs of a fast-growing, forward moving 
community and State. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent, 
to have a brief résumé of its organiza- 
tional structure, as well as a synopsis of 
highlights of its work during 1960, 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
and synopsis were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
INDUSTRIES DIVISION 

Brings new industries to Milwaukee. 

Furthers expansion of present pay rolls. 

Assists member manufacturers in the so- 
lution of special problems. 

Promotes Milwaukee as a source of $31, 
billion of manufactured goods annually. 

Reviews new processes and inventions. 

TRADE PROMOTION DIVISION 

Protects and promotes Milwaukee’s $2 bil- 
lion wholesaling market. 

Conducts goodwill tours by bus, train, and 
air to cities in Milwaukee’s wholesale trade 
area. 

Refers to member firms each year -thou- 
sands of inquiries concerning products man- 
ufactured or distributed in the Milwaukee 
area. 

Assists Milwaukee manufacturers’ agents 
in obtaining new accounts. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE DIVISION 

Promotes and develops Milwaukee's over- 
sea commerce. 

Provides information and counsel regard- 
ing shipping routes, rates, consular require- 
ments, and customs regulations. 

Validates invoices and certificates of ori- 
gin for shipments from Milwaukee to foreign 
ports. 

Liaison for foreign market representatives. 

BUSINESS RESEARCH DIVISION 

Provides Milwaukee business with current 
and comparative statistics concerning wages, 
employment, payrolls, and living costs. 

Develops industrial, wholesale, and retail 
data. 

Conducts special studies which help Mil- 
waukee firms solve business problems, make 
plans, and establish policies. 

EXECUTIVE DIVISION 

Directs the activities of 14 service divi- 
sions, all working for Milwaukee business. 

Executes policies and decisions formulated 
by the board of directors, comprising 31 
business leaders elected by the membership. 

Coordinates the work programs of 20 
standing committees made up of 800 repre- 
sentatives of member firms. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 

Publicizes Milwaukee through promotional 
literature and articles in national publica- 
tions, tourist magazines, trade journals, and 
company house organs. 

Informs members of association activities 
and accomplishments through 22 issues of 
Milwaukee Commerce each year. 

Directs public relations and press, radio, 
and television contacts for the association. 

Provides information to thousands of Mil- 
waukee visitors. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY DIVISION 


Provides community leadership in the field 
of industrial safety and fire prevention, help- 
ing Milwaukee business to save $16 million 
annually in workmen’s compensation, fire in- 
surance rates and production costs through 
reduction of employee accidents and indus- 
trial fire losses to less than 50 percent of 
the national average. 

Trains 16,500 key employees each year in 
the Nation’s largest Foremen’s Safety School 
and Fire Prevention and Plant Protection 
School—no registration fee to member firms. 

CONVENTION BUREAU 


Solicits and services approximately 375 
conventions, trade shows, and sales meetings, 
which bring 135,000 persons to Milwaukee 
each year. 

These visitors spend an estimated $10 
million in our retail stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters, and other establishments, 
and return to their home communities ac- 
claiming Milwaukee’s manifold attractions. 

TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


Fights to protect Milwaukee’s competitive 
rate structure and to improve rail, water, and 
motor shipping services. 

Represents Milwaukee business at hear- 
ings conducted by regulatory bodies. 

Provides information and counsel to 
members regarding rates, routes, classifica- 
tion, and shipping procedures. 

LEGISLATIVE DIVISION 


Fights for constructive and equitable leg- 
islation, the defeat of destructive measures, 
and the repeal of harmful laws. 

Meets regularly with representative busi- 
nessmen during legislative sessions to act on 
important measures. 

Represents Milwaukee business. before 
legislative committees of city, county, State, 
and Nation. 

Promotes civic programs for the better- 
ment of Milwaukee. 


MEMBERSHIP DIVISION 


Publishes the Buyers’ Guide to Milwaukee, 
which features classified and alphabetical 
listings of association members. 

This publication is distributed to local, 
State, national, and foreign buyers as a guide 
to goods and services available in the Mil- 
waukee market and is highly effective in 
creating new outlets for Milwaukee 
products. 

AIR SERVICE DIVISION 


Promotes Milwaukee air commerce in all 
of its phases to speed passengers, mail, ex- 
press, and freight on direct routes to every 
important trade center of the Nation. 

Represents Milwaukee business before 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington in 
prosecution of new route cases and route 
extensions to secure an expanded and more 
extensive national and international air 
route structure to serve the metropolitan 
community. 

Compiles comprehensive economic data, 
exhibits, and argumentative briefs on Mil- 
waukee’s air traffic flow in association’s 


long-term objective to elevate Milwaukee to . 


a high-ranking position in the air transport 
picture of America, 
CREDIT BUREAU 

Maintains credit history records on more 
than 900,000 individuals in this trade area. 

Prepares reports for verification of em- 
ployment and references, for retail credit 
applications, or for any special purpose. 

Observes special rate schedule for the ad- 
vantage of association members. 

Cooperates, through the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, Inc., with over 2,000 
credit bureaus in the United States and 
several foreign countries. 
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EvEeRY BUSINESS AND PROFESSION PROFITED 
BECAUSE THESE THENGS WERE Done Dur- 
ING 1960 BY THE MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE 

PROMOTION 


1. Promoted, together with other business 
and taxpayer groups, a tax revision program 
aimed at improving Wisconsin’s business 
climate, expansion of our State economy, 
providing more and better job opportunities, 
and reducing the high property and income 
tax burden. 

2. Won 16th major legal case before Civil 
Aeronautics Board in Washington—resulting 
in inauguration of Eastern Air Lines service 
to Milwaukee with direct routes to Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, and Florida— 
overfiying Chicago. 

3. Instituted a civic affairs study to sum- 
marize activity of all civic organizations in 
the community with a view to bringing to- 
gether these various organizations into a 
more coordinated civic betterment effort. 

4. Brought 375 conventions to Milwaukee. 
attended by 135,680 persons who left 
$10,690,499 to be distributed by hotels. 
stores, restaurants, amusement places and 
transportation companies to all Milwaukee 
workers. 

5. Published an educational tour folder 
for use in the continuing job of providing 
information service to tourists, conventions, 
and students. 

6. Continued promotional campaign sell- 
ing Milwaukee to industrial prospects as an 
advantageous manufacturing location. 

7. Aided wherever possible the Governor's 
metropolitan study commission in its fact- 
finding study of metropolitan problems. 

8. Presented final oral argument before 
CAB in Transpacific Route case—request- 
ing establishment of Milwaukee as interna- 
tional terminal on direct routes to Hawaii, 
Alaska and the Far East. 

9. Made presentation of bronze plaque, 
honorary membership and gift to master of 
first foreign ship calling at port of Milwau- 
kee. . 
10. Organized and conducted two success- 
ful goodwill tours into important areas 
where the Milwaukee market competes for 
its wholesale and jobbing business with 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. 

11, Stimulated visitor business for Mil- 
waukee by compiling and distributing to 
Wisconsin newspapers, radio and TV sta- 
tions and to business firms 60,000 semi- 
annual sports and entertainment schedules. 

12. Encouraged and aided 16 Milwaukee 
concerns, not previously engaged in foreign 
trade, to enter the export-import field. 

18. Compiled comprehensive economic ex- 
hibits and argumentative briefs on Milwau- 
kee air traffic flow in association’s long-term 
objective to meet requirements for trans- 
continental commercial jet operations by 
major trunk lines in 1961. 

14. Bolstered Milwaukee's $250 million ex- 
port business by sponsoring World Trade 
Week locglly. 

15. Assisted University of Wisconsin ex- 
tension in promoting and publicizing retail 
executives’ institutes. 

PROTECTION 


16. Conducted Nation’s largest industrial 
safety training course—the Milwaukee fore- 
men’s safety school—with an enrollment of 
10,500 supervisory employees, representing 
300 Metropolitan Milwaukee business estab- 
lishments—no registration fee to member 
firms of association. An educational program 
resulting in saving of $16 million last year to 
participating companies. 

17. Led the fight in protesting the action 
of seven southern railroads who favored the 
gulf ports and desired to recapture the grain 
traffic now moving through the port of Mil- 
waukee. 

18. Urged passage of vital national legisia- 
tion relating to interests of Milwaukee world 
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traders—including bills concerning foreign 
aid, oversea investments, and seaway pilot- 
age. 

19. Appeared before Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission and other bodies protecting 
interests of Milwaukee area shippers in 
freight rate and other related transportation 
matters. 

20. Trained 5,100 employees in annual fire 
prevention and plant protection school— 
helping Milwaukee business to save $1,500,- 
000 in reduced fire insurance rates and 
$4,500,000 in reduced production losses. 

21. Acted for all Milwaukee business inter- 
ests before meetings of committees of the 
Milwaukee Common Council and the Mil- 
waukee County Board of Supervisors. 

INFORMATION 

22. Trained industrial executives to con- 
duct inplant employee action courses in prac- 
tical politics. 

23. Published 12 monthly reports on the 
trend of business in the Milwaukee metro- 
politan area—a distinct asset to Milwaukee 
firms in developing successful plans and fore- 
casts of their own business operations. 

24. Covered association activities, business 
developments, and economic trends through 
special bulletins and 22 issues of Milwaukee 
Commerce, the official membership publica- 
tion. 

25. Responded to frequent inquiries re- 
garding information on warehouse and dis- 
tribution facilities, truck routes, and steam- 
ship service. 

26. Publicized Milwaukee locally and na- 
tionally through newspapers, trade journals, 
company publications, radio and television, 
emphasizing the advantages of living and 
working in Metropolitan Milwaukee. 

27. Held postal, wrapping and packing 
clinics for association members. 

SERVICE 


28. Aided local grain interests in obtaining 
lower freight rates in our constant goal of 
improving the export climate of the 
community. 

29. Expanded utilization of Milwaukee’s 
national air route structure resulting in in- 
crease of daily plane schedules to more than 
200 arrivals and departures by seven major 
carriers—with air passenger volume in- 
creased to 2,000 passengers per day. 

30. Worked closely with the city building 
code committee to develop new elevator and 
fire prevention ordinances. 

31. Operated a houring bureau to assist in 
securing accommodations for 9,749 visitors. 

32. Developed data on the small shipment 
problem in order to provide a more efficient 
service for Milwaukee shippers and receivers. 

33. Continued the fight for the repeal of 
the 10 percent tax on passenger transporta- 
tion. 

34. Conducted quarterly surveys of firms to 
ascertain the business outlook for Milwau- 
kee—an aid to the association member in 
planning his business operations. 

35. Referred services of Milwaukee area 
manufacturers’ agents to out-of-State man- 
ufacturers. 

36. Generated immeasurable goodwill for 
you, your company and your community by 
arcswering thousands of information requests 
from tourists, students, and prospective 
residents. 

37. Surveyed fringe benefit costs of Mil- 
waukee firms to be used by individual firms 
for comparisons. 

38. Replied to 2,313 requests for informa- 
tion regarding sources of manufactured goods 
and services, contract opportunities, new 
product market possibilities and other re- 
lated business. 

39. Served as clearinghouse for notifying 
association members of selling opportunities 
in connection with Federal Government 
purchases, 
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40. Collected information on holiday and 
vacation closing plans and summer work 
schedules of Milwaukee firms which facil- 
itates efficient planning of sales calls, de- 
liveries, pickups, and other business 
operations. y 

41. Certified 1,032 invoices and certificates- 
of-origin officially required for shipment of 
Milwaukee goods to foreign countries. 

42. Supplied members with specialized 
economic data developed for the solution of 
their own specific administrative problems. 

43. Referred services of out-of-State 
manufacturers’ agents to Milwaukee manu- 
facturers. 


SERVICE DIRECTORY 

Executive Vice President, Lester W. Brann, 
Jr. 

Secretary, Clarence J. Muth. 

Air service division, Clarence J. Muth: 
Prosecution of new Milwaukee air route ex- 
tensions before Civil Aeronautics Board; ex- 
pansion and improvement of air passenger, 
mail, express, and freight services; develop- 
ment of air terminal facilities. 

Business research division, Elam E. McEl- 
roy: Industrial, wholesale and retail data; 
special studies; statistics on employment, 
payrolls, cost of living; economic appraisal 
studies, and other economic information for 
the guidance of business. 

Convention bureau, Alvin J. Monroe; as- 
sistant manager, Allan G. Krause: Conven- 
tion promotion, registration, housing; pub- 
licity, committee organization, exhibits, at- 
tendance building and other convention serv- 
ice features; organization plans for State and 
national groups. 

Industrial safety division, Clarence J. 
Muth: Industrial safety, fire prevention and 
plant protection employee training schools; 
seasonal safety campaigns; safety confer- 
ences. 

Industries division, Charles G. Grabb: 
Service to Milwaukee county industries; ex- 
pansion of present payrolls; solicitation of 
new industries; factory locations; investiga- 
tion of new processes and devices. 

International trade division, David F. 
Howe: Information and service on overseas 
commerce, certification of shipping docu- 
ments; export and import trade inquiries; 
liaison for foreign market representatives, 
sponsors world trade week. 

Legislative division, Joseph J. Balcer: City, 
county, State, and Federal legislative infor- 
mation and service; metropolitan civic and 
educational affairs. 

Membership division, Alfred J. Hudson; 
assistant manager, Edgar B. Walker; assist- 
ant manager, Philip A. Reisweber: Member- 
ships and membership relations; ways and 
means; compiling and publishing of Buyers’ 
Guide to Milwaukee. 

Public relations division, Robert F. Bun- 
trock: Press, radio, and TV publicity; public 
relations; editing and advertising promotion 
for Milwaukee commerce; Milwaukee promo- 
tional literature; tourist assistance; general 
information. 

Trade promotion division, David F. Howe: 
Wholesale, jobbing, and manufacturing trade 
promotion; trade area expansion; good will 
tours; liaison with Milwaukee manufactur- 
ers’ agents; information on sources of Mil- 
waukee distribution. 

Transportation division, Harold E. Gawlik: 
Freight rates and postal matters; transpor- 
tation service; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and public service commission hearings; 
shipping information; transportation clear- 
ing house. 

Books and accounts, Jane V. Young. 

Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, Howard T. 
Welte; assistant manager, Everett P. 
Streeter: Investigations: credit, character, 
personnel, mortgage, and property—for re- 
tailers, manufacturers, oil companies, banks, 
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lending agencies, mortgage companies, and 
professional interests. 

The credit bureau—wholly owned subsid- 
iary of the association—largely responsible 
for Milwaukee’s low consumer bad debt loss, 
furnished 469,280 credit reports to business 
and professional interests in 1960. Charges 
for its services are separate and distinct from 
membership fees. 





The Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the ‘Peace Corps” proposal 
made by President Kennedy during the 
recent campaign continues to excite the 
imagination and the impatience of 
students at universities and colleges 
throughout the Nation. Recently, a 
student at Yale University, Mr. Guy 
Butterworth, wrote me to tell of the 
sentiment there. 

Mr. Butterworth informed me that 
Yale is already taking the lead in a 
private program similar to the Peace 
Corps. He also enclosed an article from 
the Yale Daily. The articles describes 
the work already underway at that uni- 
versity; it tells of the “growing desire 
of many students to serve in some useful 
capacity in the developing nations.” 

Mr. President, such willingness to 
serve is a great resource which should 
be put to work at the earliest possible 
date in a well-considered and far-reach- 
ing program. I hope that we in Con- 
gress will soon have the opportunity to 
consider such a program, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have the Yale 
Daily article printed in the appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Yate MEN ABROAD PROGRAM BEGINS PLACE- 
MENT ACTIVITIES UNDER DIRECTION OF 
Moritz 
Amid the groundswell of interest in the 

developing nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin 

America, the Yale Men Abroad program com- 

menced activities this week with the ap- 

pointment of Paul Moritz as the organiza- 
tion’s director. 

The university, prompted by William 
Sloane Coffin, Jr., university chaplain, es- 
tablished the liaison agency to fulfill the 
growing desire of many students to serve in 
some useful capacity in the developing na- 
tions. 

AIMS LISTED 

The program’s primary aims are: 

1. To ascertain and recommend in cur- 
rent Federal, international, and voluntary 
agencies all openings for capable students 
wishing to serve abroad for a period extend- 
ing from one summer to 2 years; 

2. To present as many and as varied op- 
portunities as possible to both undergrad- 
uate and graduate students; 

3. To counsel students interested in over- 
seas service, with a particular view to dis- 
couraging those who for a variety of reasons 
might be unsuitable. 
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Mr. Moritz, a graduate of Cambridge and 
former general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Student Movement for the U.N., faces 
the ominous task of assuring the success of 
these aims. “This is a new field in job place- 
ment,” he commented. “Initially, a great 
deal of traveling will be involved in explor- 
ing all possible job opportunities. With the 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
lacking trained people for jobs, we take for 
granted the possibilities for mature service 
are unlimited. Ghana, for example, has 50 
schools with 250 teaching vacancies.” 

The program, which will operate under 
the Office of Counseling and Placement, has 
an immediate goal of placing 20 to 25 quali- 
fied students into positions, primarily in 
teaching, by this summer. Mr. Moritz em- 
phasized that the selection system must be 
“vigorous and precise.” 

The students chosen must realize the 
voluntary nature of their work; their reward 
will not be financial security, but the chal- 
lenge of adapting themselves to the needs 
of growing nations. “The sort of people we 
want are those who are willing to give, but 
who realize their experience is an education 
in itself,”” Mr. Moritz stated. 


NEED FOR STUDENT 


Mr. Moritz cited the recent statement in 
the Wall Street Journal of Thomas Miller, 
1960, presently teaching in Ghana, as evi- 
dence of the spirit of learning required for 
working in the newly independent nations. 
Miller wrote, “As friendly as the Ghanaians 
are, they are a tremendously unconvinced 
people. They need something by which they 
can judge America and Americans with more 
certainty than a diplomat, a technician, or 
a USIS movie allows them. The blundering, 
naive, inexperienced student provides this 
necessary criterion, and this is why I believe 
there is a definite need for him. This is why 
I am in Ghana.” 

Student response to the Yale Men Abroad 
program has been encouraging, Mr. Moritz 
indicated. He speculated that the interest 
generated on campus for the Youth Corps 
proposal has already prompted a number 
of students to volunteer for teaching posi- 
tions. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, com- 
munism and nazism have been the twin- 
curses of democracy and freedom in this 
century. We have succeeded in elim- 
inating nazism at a terrible cost, but 
unfortunately communism is still with us 
enslaving hundreds of millions of free- 
dom-loving peoples over a good part of 
the globe. The 3 million Lithuanians 
are among those who have been suffering 
under Communist totalitarianism in 
their homeland. 

These stout-hearted people had re- 
gained their freedom at the end of the 
First World War, proclaimed their inde- 
pendence on February 16, 1918, and then 
lived happily. for about two decades. 
They were on friendly terms with their 
neighbors and bore no grudge even 
against their former oppressors, as 
events elsewhere in Europe became in- 
creasingly ominous, they only hoped that 


.they would be spared by their implacable 


enemies, the Nazis in the south and the 
Communists in the east. But the 
evolving pattern of international politics 
late in the 1930’s marked them as a ready 
victim. Soon after the outbreak of the 
last war, in 1940, the country was over- 
run by the Red Army. The Lithuanians 
were robbed of their freedom and 
brought under the oppressive yoke of the 
Kremlin. 

Today these courageous people live un- 
der oppressive Communist totalitarian- 
ism. They endure all the hardships and 
sufferings imposed upon them by that 
regime, but they also live with the hope 
that eventually they will again be free 
in their beloved homeland. On this 43d 
anniversary celebration of their inde- 
pendence day I share their genuine 
sentiments and hope that they will have 
their-reward of freedom and peace. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
commemorate the 708th anniversary of 
the founding of the independent Lithua- 
nian Kingdom by King Mindaugas, and 
the 43d anniversary of the declaration of 
independence of the Republic of Lithua- 
nia. At atime when so many millions of 
freedom-loving peoples of the world are 
forced to live under the yoke of totali- 
tarianism, it is appropriate that tribute 
be paid to Lithuanians all over the world 
and particularly to those whose voices 
are silenced because they are still living 
under Soviet enslavement. 

The Lithuanian people enjoyed their 
independence from 1918 until June 1940, 
when the nation was overrun by the 
Communist hordes, who needed no prov- 
ocation, as they have shown in so many 
other cases around the world. The Lith- 
uanian people were deprived of their 
right of self-determination; they were 
deprived of their national identity. 

At the outset of the Second World 
War, Lithuania declared its neutrality. 
Despite this declaration, Lithuania was 
forced to admit immediately units of the 
Red army to strategic locations of Lithu- 
ania and sign a mutual assistance treaty 
in which Russia once more promised to 
respect Lithuania’s sovereignty. Not- 
withstanding four treaties of friendship 
and nonaggression pacts—1920, 1926, 
1934, and 1939—in June of 1940 Commu- 
nist Russian hordes invaded Lithuania 
and forcibly incorporated it into the 
U.S.S.R. This act of aggression was nev- 
er recognized by the free world. As re- 
cently as in February of last year the 
United States reaffirmed its policy of 
nonrecognition of the Russian annexa- 
tion of Lithuania. 

Lithuania found itself in the throes of 
unprecedented terror. Soviet rule lasted 
just over 1 year; but its consequences 
were appalling. Arrests, tortures, im- 


prisonments, and executions became an 
everyday occurrence. Finally came the 
mass deportations of Lithuanians and 
their dispersal in the remote regions of 
Siberia, where death was a slow, but the 
only sure, means of delivery from inhu- 
man conditions imposed by the Commu- 
nists. 

On June 22, 1941, Germany attacked 
Russia. Disregarding everything else, 
the Lithuanian people saw but one thing, 
a chance to overthrow the hated So- 
viet yoke and to regain their freedom 
and independence. The insurgents sue- 
ceeded in taking control] of Vilnius and 
Kaunas, as well as post provincial towns 
and proclaimed a Provisional National 
Government even before a single Ger- 
man soldier arrived. 

After a few weeks, however, this pro- 
visional government was suppressed by 
the Germans, some of its members were 
arrested and deported to Germany as 
hostages. One ceecupation replaced an- 
other. During the second half of 1944, 
the Germans were driven out by the 
Russians, and onee more Lithuania came 
under the Soviet yoke. Lithuanians 
formed an active underground force to 
resist the Communist occupation. So- 
viets pledged themselves in 1945 to liqui- 
date Lithuanian partisans; however, as 
late as February 19, 1949, Antanas Sni- 
eckus, first secretary of the Communist 
Party, speaking before the party con- 
gress, admitted that although 12,000 re- 
sistance -fighters had been killed, the 
struggle was still continuing. It was be- 
lieved that as many as 100,000 patriots 
were massacred before active resistance 
was finally suppressed. 

Years of terror and agony are passing 
and the dawn of freedom seems far away 
for the Lithuanian people, but their 
spirit and desire for freedom never die. 

On this day, as we pay tribute to the 
Lithuanians all over the world, let us 
pledge not to forget the treachery of the 
Soviet tyrants who have enslaved this 
country. Let us rededicate ourselves 
with renewed vigor to the protection of 
the liberties which we all cherish. 

It is a privilege for me to join with 
citizens of Lithuanian descent every- 
where in observing this anniversary. I 
fervently hope and pray that the day is 
not too distant when their homeland 
will again enjoy true and lasting inde- 
pendence. 





Return From SS “Hope” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING . 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a newspaper 
clipping from the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun concerning the return to 
New York City of a constituent of mine, 
Dr. Alex Sahagian-Edwards, who spent 
the last 3 months on board the SS Hope I 
in Indonesia. 
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I commend Dr. Sahagian-Edwards, as 
well as the many other doctors through- 
out our Nation, who have left their prac- 
tices, homes, and families on a volunteer 
basis to serve on the SS Hope. All of our 
fellow Americans should, and I am sure 
do, appreciate the spirit of dedication of 
these men and women, who are bringing 
true people-to-people diplomacy to the 
beleaguered millions of southeast Asia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WritcuH Doctors GIVEN BUILDUP 
(By Edith J. Cahill) 


Don’t sell witch doctors short, says a New 
York physician. 

Dr. Alex Sahagian-Edwards, of 311 East 
72d Street, just back from a 3-month stint 
as a volunteer in medicine-poor Indonesia 
and nearby islands, says some of the native 
dukuns (witch doctors) are “quite good at 
orthopedics.” 

No one can fault the dukuns’ splinting of 
fractures, he reported today. 


HIS ONLY OPTIMISM 


But that’s about the only note of opti- 
mism he was able to insert in a discussion 
of the state of medicine in that area of 
southeast Asia. 

Dr. Sahagian-Edwards returned to the city 
yesterday to resume his practice as an in- 
ternist and his faculty duties as an instruc- 
tor at the Columbia College of Physicians 
and Surgeons after having served aboard the 
SS Hope, a converted Navy hospital ship. 

The ship, Dr. Sahagian-Edwards explained, 
is the result of Project Hope, sponsored by 
the People-to-People Foundation of Wash- 
ington, a voluntary organization which picks 
up the $10,000-a-day tab for the program. 

The aim of Project Hope is to “bring uni- 
versity medicine to far parts of the world,” 
Dr. Sahagian-Edwards said. 


ALL VOLUNTEERS 


On his 3-month tour, he said, there were 
from 15 to 25 medical specialists, 25 Ameri- 
can nurses, including two midwives, and 15 

_medical technicians, as well as 120 officers 
and crew members. All are volunteers. 

Speaking of conventional medicine men in 
Indonesia, Vietnam, and adjacent islands, 
Dr. Sahagian-Edwards said: “The doctors are 
very well read and they are good doctors, 
but terribly handicapped by lack of facili- 
ties. There is a lack of drug equipment. 
From that standpoint they have a low level 
of medical practice.” 

Dr. Sahagian-Edwards, a 35-year-old bach- 
elor, short, dark, and intense, said the major 
medical problem of the area, aside from 
dearth of facilities is a lack of doctors. 





Tax-Free Federal Competition With 
Tax-Paying Private Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as fur- 
ther evidence of support for legislation 
such as my bill, H.R. 1157, requiring a 
greater assignment of work on naval 
vessels to private shipyards rather than 
to naval shipyards, I call the attention 
of my colleagues to the following reso- 
lutions adopted by the 34th annual con- 
vention of the Propeller Club of the 
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United States and the American mer- 
chant marine conference in October 
1960, at Honolulu, Hawaii: 
RESOLUTION 
NAVY WORK IN PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges Congress to enact legislation to re- 
quire that 75 percent of the funds for con- 
version, alteration, and repair of naval 
vessels be expended in private shipyards, 
and to require reports of compliance di- 
rectly to appropriate congressional com- 
mittees. 

GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE 

INDUSTRY 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
reaffirms its belief in the national policy 
which subscribes to a minimum Govern- 
ment activity in commercial fields, and for 
the use by Government of private business 
facilities except where adequate facilities 
cannot be supplied by private industry. 





Shorter Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with my bill H.R. 9584, which 
would limit presidential campaigns to 
60 days by law, I append an editorial 
entitled “Shorter Campaigns,” which 
appeared in the Hartford Times of De- 
cember 17, 1960, and which highly ap- 
proves of the objective of my bill: 

SHORTER CAMPAIGNS 


Undoubtedly the vast majority of the peo- 
ple will loudly applaud a proposal to limit 
presidential campaigns to a month or 6 
weeks. 

Now, long before election day, the voters 
become groggy from the effects of high- 
pressure oratory and assorted campaign 
blandishments. FPurthermore it is almost 
inhuman to expect the candidates to sub- 
ject themselves to the physical punishment 
that present lengthy campaigns demand. 

Fortunately, a definite move is afoot in 
Congress to telescope the campaigns. Hear- 
ings have been held by a special House Elec- 
tions Committee headed by Representative 
Currrorp Davis of Tennessee. Most wit- 
nesses testified in favor of the proposal to 
shorten the time between the national con- 
ventions and the election. 

Connecticut’s Fifth District Congressman, 
Representative JoHN S. MoNnAGAN of Water- 
bury, has been active in the group backing 
the plan. He favors Federal action to keep 
the campaign within a 60-day period. This 
is ample time for all candidates to get their 
views across to the American people. 

Speed of transport and communication 
are such today that the lengthy campaigns 
are but cumbersome relics of the past. 

There is another important aspect that 
must not be overlooked. That is money. 
Campaigning today is terrifically expensive. 
Every day that can be saved will mean an 
expense reduction of thousands of dollars. 

Unquestionably the desired end could be 
attained without legislation by getting the 
two major parties to agree not to hold their 
nominating convention before September. 

One thing is sure. As matters stand to- 
day the campaigns are so long that the 
candidates become almost annoyingly re- 
petitious. This doesn’t do them any good 
but it often irritates the voter which is 
the last thing the candidates want to do. 
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Fables of the Times: The Lion and the 
‘ Bear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, above 
and beyond the more superficial day-to- 
day national problems is the great over- 
riding problem of determining our na- 
tional destiny. 

This direction of our national policy 
requires statesmanship on the highest 
level, a concentration on broad goals, 
a testing of national character, and a 
possible disregard of the more insistent 
immediate demands which constantly 
beset the National Government. 

James Reston has so graphically ex- 
pressed this overreaching problem so 
eloquently in a fable which appeared 
in the New York Times of February 12, 
1961, that I deem his article worthy of 
further circulation and I append it here- 
with. 

I hope that Mr. Reston’s message 
will not be lost amid the vociferous cries 
of the pressure groups: 

FABLES OF THE TIMES: THE LION AND THE 
BEAR 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 11.—Once upon a 
time all the creatures in the animal king- 
dom got to lying around drinking Olde 
Mead (120 proof) and making goo-goo eyes 
at every cute chick in the forest. All, that 
is, except the bears. : 

The beavers wouldn’t cut down trees un- 
less they had power saws, and the rabbits 
wouldn’t eat anything except icebox lettuce 
with thousand island dressing, and pretty 
soon the bears started going around gobbling 
up all the other animals, 

After a while, a horse named Gallup took 
@ poll which showed that 97.3 percent of the 
animals left were against being gobbled up, 
so the King Lion called them all together 
and made them a big speech about the need 
for sacrifices. 

“Ask not what the forest can do for you,” 
he said, “but what you can do for the for- 
est.” Everybody from the elephant to the 
jackass was deeply impressed and began 
asking exactly that. 

“What can we do to help?” asked the chief 
worker among the ants. 

INCENTIVES, ANYBODY? 

“The trouble with you,” replied the lion, 
“is that you need more incentives. You are 
not getting paid enough for your labor. I’m 
going to see to it that your minimum wage 
is raised from a dollar an hour to a dollar 
and a quarter an hour right away.” 

“But it is jobs we need more than any- 
thing else,’’ said the chief ant. 

“I know,” replied the lion. “It is a terri- 
ble thing to be an unemployed ant, so I’m 
going to increase your unemployment com- 
pensation and stretch it out over a longer 
period.” 

“What about us?” asked the fat cat. 
“What can we do to help?” 

“Produce,” replied the lion. “Production 
is what we need, and I promise that your 
depletion allowances will be maintained at 
a high level so that you continue to have 
more cream than anybody else.” 

“And what about us?” asked the farmer 
jackass. ‘What shall we do?” 
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“Don’t produce,” said the lion. “Farm 
production is what we don’t need. Please 


don’t produce any more and we'll pay you 
well. We'll do anything, but please take 
it easy.” 

Up then strode the tiger, who had been 
watching the bears from a missile gap on the 
fringe of the forest. “Give us our orders,” 
said the tiger. “We have seen the enemy 
and we want to help.” 

“I want you to be happy,” said the lion. 
“I know how it is out there without your 
womenfolk and your cubs. Go back to your 
post in peace and I'll send them all out to 
you at Government expense.” 


THE BEARS ARE HEARD FROM 


At this point, there was a ghastly roar 
from the bears in the forest. “Harken to 
that,” said the lion. “We have never been 
in greater danger. The outcome of this 
struggle is very much in doubt. Where are 
the volunteers?” 

First to step up was a very old British lion. 
“We must be sensible about this,” he said. 
“We must talk things over with the bears. 
It is all very tiresome, but we must not be 
rash or beastly in our attitude.” 

Next came the French griraffe, who said he 
hated bears but pointed out that the giraffes 
were all fighting among themselves and did 
not really have time to watch the bears, 

Finally, a German police dog offered to 
watch the bears but complained that he 
could not afford to do very much and besides 
did not trust himself to get too close to the 
bears. Whereupon the lion called once more 
for volunteers. 

“Let us help,” said all the female animals. 
“You treat us like a bunch of useless ninnies 
while all the female bears are working over 
there like mad.” 

“This is a male’s world,” said the lion. 
“You are consumers, not fighters. You must 
consume more useless things, so that the 
workers can produce more useless things.” 

“What about us?” said all the young oxen. 
“We are strong and willing.” 

“But you are dumb,” roared the lion. “You 
must educate yourselves. Everybody who is 
not dumber than an ox must have a college 
education.” 

“But I am poor,” said the church mouse. 

“Don’t give it a thought,” said the lion. 
“Don’t give it a thought,” said the lion. 
“Tl get you a scholarship at Oberlin, or a 
Government job in Washington under the 
Harvard faculty” 

So saying, the lion lay down with the 
lamb, and the bears laughed and laughed, 
and the wise old owl flew off in search of a 
safer perch. 

Moral: Ask and ye shall receive; ask not, 
and ye shall receive anyway. 





Lithuania Remains Free in the Hearts of 


All People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, after more 
than a century of Russian occupation 
and three unsuccessful attempts at in- 
surrection, the Republic of Lithuania 
proclaimed its independence at Vilna on 
February 16, 1918—43 short years ago. 

The life of Lithuania as a free Repub- 
lic was uncommonly short. In the wake 
of the infamous Nazi-Soviet pact, Lithu- 
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ania was engulfed by the Red tide of 
Communist Russia. Though the Lithu- 
anian people have not known freedom 
for 21 years, their claim to independence 
has never been broken by the Russian 
yoke. 

On this, the anniversary of their inde- 
pendence, let us remind the world that 
the United States continues to regard 
Lithuania as a sovereign nation and is 
looking to the day when the Lithuanian 
people will again breathe free. 





The Chances for an Effective School-Aid 
Bill Are Greater Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the edu- 
cational needs of our Nation have been 
the subject of much discussion by this 
body. Upon the basis of past discus- 
sion and study, I look forward to enact- 
ment of a legislative program by this 
Congress that will guarantee to ourselves 
and our children an educational system 
second to none; a system that will fully 
prepare our future citizens to face the 
novel and complex challenges of their 
age. 

The specific issues to be faced by this 
Congress in the coming weeks have been 
ably described by Mr. George Oakes, in 
an article published by the Washington 
Star on January 22, 1961. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call the attention of this House 
to Mr. Oakes’ article, and insert it in the 
Recorp under the unanimous consent of 
my colleagues: 

Tue CHANCES FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOL Arp BILL 
ARE GREATER Now 


(By George W. Oakes) 


President Kennedy and the Democratic- 
controlled 87th Congress have the best pros- 
pects yet for enacting the Nation’s first gen- 
eral Federal aid to education law. 

As the new administration takes office, the 
big question is to what extent the President 
will use the powers of the White House to 
push such legislation through Congress. The 
major opposition again will be in the House 
and mainly from Republicans and Southern 
Democrats. If the new administration ex- 
hibits the same enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to enact broadly based legislation at 
the school and college level, as was promised 
during the campaign, then the outlook is 
that Congress will follow the President’s 
leadership. 

Before the election—especially in the TV 
debates—President Kennedy made Federal 
aid to education one of his top priority issues. 
He not only committed himself to Federal 
funds for school construction, which passed 
the House last May, but strongly indorsed 
the controversial principle of Federal money 
to raise public school teachers’ salaries. In 
addition he pledged Federal support to col- 
leges through programs to expand scholar- 
ships, increase student loans, and construct 
academic as well as more residential bulld- 
ings. 

THE DEMOCRATS CONTROL 

The chief reason why the Nation's urgent 

needs for more schools, better-paid teachers 
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and improved college facilities have a good 
chance to receive substantial assistance from 
the Federal Government this year is that 
now the Democratic Party which has led the 
fight for these programs controls the Presi- 
dency and is in a position to dominate the 
Congress. However, proponents of a broad 
program of Federal aid to school and college 
education, after enduring years of failure, 
recognize that powerful forces must be sur- 
mounted especially on the issue of Federal 
funds for school teachers’ salaries and for 
church-related colleges. For example, the 
Roman Catholic Church for many years has 
opposed Federal money for public school 
teachers, a stand emphasized again by 
Cardinal Spellman this past week. 

Here is the way the battle will shape up: 

The Kennedy administration, in line with 
the President’s campaign commitments, will 
propose at the school level a freedom of 
choice bill to enable the States to spend 
Federal dollars either for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries, as they see fit. Until 
the administration bill is introduced, prob- 
ably next month, it will not be known how 
large an expenditure will be requested or for 
how many years. Last year the Senate 
passed a bill authorizing $917 million a year 
for 2 years on the freedom of choice prin- 
ciple. But the Houses passed a 4-year bill 
for school construction only at the rate of 
$325 million per year. 


RECOMMENDED PROPOSALS 


President Kennedy’s task force on educa- 
tion headed by President Frederick L. Hovde, 
of Purdue University, recommended a pro- 
gram of “$30 per annum a pupil, based on 
average daily attendance in public schools.” 
This presumably would mean that some 
States like New Jersey, New Hampshire, Del- 
aware, and Wisconsin which have a large 
proportion of children in private or parochial 
schools would not benefit as much as they 
would if legislation were enacted to provide 
a Federal grant of $20 per school-age child, 
which was the language of the bill the Sen- 
ate passed last year. According to the latest 
Office of Education figures for ehildren be- 
tween 5 and 17, there are 41,952,000 young- 
sters of school age, but only 29,875,000 in 
average daily attendance because (1) in 
many States a large proportion of children 
attend private or parochial schools, (2) 
children leave school earlier in certain States, 
and (3) in some States a smaller ratio of 
children go to school. ‘ 

The task force recommended two proposals 
that Kennedy congressional leaders in edu- 
cation expect to put forward. One, costing 
$140 million annually, would give States an 
extra $20 per pupil where “personal income 
per student in public schools is below 70 
percent of the national average.” The other, 
benefiting .6 million children and costing 
$120 million a year, would grant $20 per 
pupil to cities with more than 300,000 popu- 
lation which are facing unique and grave 
educational problems. 

Naturally the administration proposals 
will be influenced by the views of Secretary 
Ribicoff, who, though new to the Federal 
aid to education issue, has privately ex- 
pressed himself forcefully on the need to 
make the teaching profession more attrac- 
tive. But, of greater impact, will be Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s decision on the amount of 
money to be spent. He has already indicated 
that the size of the program will be influ- 
enced primarily by concern for the budget 
because he discovered during the campaign 
that most voters are very tax conscious. 

At a later stage the administration will 
recommend an extension with changes in the 
National Defense Education Act and a con- 
tinuance of the Federal impacted areas pro- 
gram. 

As has been true for over a decade, the 
major battle over the controversial aspects 
will occur in the House. It seems clear now 
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that the Senate can and will approve in sub- 
stance the administration’s freedom of 
choice school bill. 

The chief difficulty in the House is Speaker 
RAYBURN’S opposition to Federal funds for 
teachers’ salaries which he stated publicly 
last December. He is said to share Mr. 
Nixon’s view that such action means Fed- 
eral control. However, if the freedom of 
choice bill is first passed by the Senate, then 
it is possible that, after Mr. RaysBurn fully 
understands the freedom of choice principle, 
sufficient Presidential pressure will persuade 
him to go along. 

THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Two factors, new this session, will help 
proponents of such a measure. If the House 
takes action to break the stranglehold of 
the Rules Committee on legislation—which 
successfully prevented a House-Senate con- 
ference on Federal aid to education last sum- 
mer—then this serious roadblock will have 
been removed. Also, if as now seems likely, 
the previous supporters of an amendment to 
deny Federal funds to segregated schools de- 
cide that this problem can better be han- 
dled by the Department. of Justice and there- 
fore does not require legislative action, then 
many liberal Southerners will be able to 
back a general Federal aid to education Dill. 

On the other hand the ranks of liberal 
Democrats were thinned a bit by the election. 
The prospects are that Minority Leader Hat- 
LECK will have a pretty solid phalanx of Re- 
publicans voting against either a fairly large 
bill in terms of dollars or one that permits 
Federal funds—even at State option—to pay 
teachers’ salaries. 

In addition, even liberal Democrats dis- 
covered during the campaign that many vot- 
ers including some public school teachers are 
against Federal dollars for education if it 
means higher taxes. 

Nevertheless, Representative Frank 
THompson, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey, a 
leader in the fight for Federal aid to educa- 
tion who will introduce the administration 
bill, states that the Kennedy proposals, which 
will surely be approved by the House Educa- 
tion Committee, can win on the House floor. 

Opponents of Federal money for teachers’ 
salaries are trying to prove to Congressmen 
that if only school construction funds are 
voted such action will release other State 
money to increase teachers’ salaries. How- 
ever, Dr. James L. McCaskill, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Education 
Association, points out that a new survey of 
State teachers’ associations shows that “23 
out of 33 (State education associations) re- 
port it would require statutory or State con- 
stitutional changes before construction funds 
could be diverted for teachers’ salaries or any 
other use.” 

IN CONNECTICUT 


For example, the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association reported that State school- 
building funds in Connecticut cannot be 
used to pay teachers’ salaries. The Wyo- 
ming State Teachers’ Association commented 
that “any school-support bill passed by Con- 
gress which would be limited solely to school 
construction would do absolutely nothing for 
the schools .of Wyoming in relieving any 
funds for other school purposes.” 

Also, in many cities like New York and 
Baltimore, where the schools are adminis- 
tered as a part of the local city government, 
money released by Federal grants for school 
construction would in all probability be ab- 
sorbed by other capital outlay needs such 
as fire houses, sewage-disposal plants, or 
streets. 

Indications at present point to adminis- 
tration legislation priority for school needs 
and later for a substantial Federal program 
of college academic buil Federal col- 
lege scholarships and increased student loans, 
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as well as the repeal of the much-criticized 
student disclaimer affidavit, will probably be 
included in the extension and revision of 
the National Defense Education Act, which 
expires next year. 





Patent Changes by Department of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, last year the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, of which I have 
the privilege to be chairman, made a 
thorough and careful study of the prob- 
lems created by the patent section of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. As a result of those hearings 
legislation was passed by the House on 
June 9 last which, among other things, 
would have modified the patent provi- 
sion of the Space Act, liberalizing this 
law so that more equitable treatment 
might be given to contractors mak- 
ing inventions under space research 
contracts. 

Since the Senate did not act on this 
bill, no actual change was made. How- 
ever, I am gratified that the work done 
by our committee in proposing a mod- 
erate, middle-way approach apparently 
has had some effect. I note, for exam- 
ple, that both the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of Defense, 
Government agencies which stand at op- 
posite extremes on the question of Fed- 
eral ownership of patents developed 
through Government contracts, have 
both altered their position since our 
hearings on this subject. The AEC now 
gives greater rights to private contrac- 
tors, at least so far as application for 
patents in foreign countries is con- 
cerned. Meanwhile, the Department of 
Defense has just issued new regulations 
directing its contract officers to consider 
the possibility of Federal ownership of 
patents in certain unusual circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Speaker, the change in DOD 
policy has been outlined in the follow- 
ing letter which I have received from 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense: 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. OvVERTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: I wish to take this 
opportunity to inform you in advance of 
publication, of certain changes in the policy 
of the Department of Defense with respect 
to the division of patent rights in inven- 
tions resulting from the performance of 
work under Department of Defense research 
and development contracts. These changes 
will be published in Revision No. 3, dated 
January 31, 1961, of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation (1960) and will be 
in the hands of subscribers to the regulation 
on or about the 15th of February. 


February 16 


Briefly these changes, which are set forth 
in an inclosure hereto, are to restate in more 
understandable language the long standing 
basic policy of the Department to take 
advantage of the incentives implicit in the 
U.S. patent system and to secure the unre- 
served participation of American industry 
in military research and development. In 
furtherance of this basic policy the Depart- 
ment normally obtains on behalf of the 
Government. a comprehensive license for 
royalty free use of the invention throughout 
the world, leaving the commercial rights 
with the contractor. However, it is now 
recognized that there are cases where it will 
be desirable in the public interest to obtain 
full title on behalf of the Government. This 
recognition can, in a large measure, be 
attributed to the work of your committee in 
endorsing the work of the Subcommittee on 
Patents and Scientific Inventions. 

Examples of these situations where it may 
be appropriate to take title are to be found 
in new technological fields where there is no 
significant non-Government experience to 
build upon and the inventions which may 
be made will be likely to dominate the field 
or be of critical significance in it. Another 
situation is where a contractor is largely 
coordinating or directing the work of others. 
Here it may be desirable to acquire title to 
prevent the possibility or appearance of pri- 
vate advantage as to the ideas of others. In 
addition, there is a situation where the Gov- 
ernment may obtain title in recognition of 
the overriding public interest in inventions 
directly relating to the health or safety of 
the public. 

Finally, in recognition of the fact that 
there will be some specialized circum- 
stances, within each of these categories, 
when it will still be appropriate to take a 
license rather than title, we have provided 
that these situations shail be reviewed on a 
case-by-case basis and that the contracting 
officer will refer cases where we are to ob- 
tain title to a higher authority. In this 
manner, we believe that we have provided 
flexibility so that the rights and. interests 
of both parties—Government or private in- 
dustry—can be equitably adjusted. 

I believe the above described changes in 
the policy, as more particularly set forth in 
the inclosure, substantially follow the sug- 
gestions contained in the subcommittee’s 
“Statement of Congressional Intent” of cir- 
cumstances which favor the acquisition of 
title by the Government. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express 
appreciation, on behalf of the Department, 
for the help that we have received from 
your committee in assisting us to develop 
what we now regard as a fair balance in the 
Department of Defense policy pertaining to 
the distribution of patent rights in in- 
ventions resulting from federally financed 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. C. BANNERMAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Procurement). 





The Casey Bill on the U.S. Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a seri- 
ous situation when a Member of this 


ee 
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House is deluged with mail urging that 
he bring impeachment against a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I have received hundreds of such let- 
ters—not from cranks or crackpots—but 
from honest, patriotic citizens of my dis- 
trict who are deeply concerned for the 
future of our Nation because of recent 
decisions rendered by the Supreme Court. 
They are disillusioned with what hitherto 
has been the unimpeachable integrity 
of decisions by this Court. Their faith 
in the solid foundations of our Govern- 
ment has been shaken. 

I can understand, and I share, the con- 
cern they have expressed to me. I, too, 
have taken issue and disagreed with re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court. 

But I do not believe impeachment is 
the answer. In fact, such procedure 
would do much to accomplish the aim of 
international communism, and that is 
to completely undermine the faith of 
our citizens in our Government. 

Two years ago, I introduced my first 
bill in Congress which I strongly be- 
lieved would lead to a restoration of con- 
fidence in our Supreme Court. My bill 
died in committee. 

Today, it is again my privilege to re- 
introduce this bill which would establish 
professional as well as geographical qual- 
ifications for future appointments to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to study 
this measure closely. If they agree that 
it is meritorious, I earnestly solicit their 
support and invite them to join with me 
as coauthor. 

This bill will require that future ap- 
pointees to the U.S. Supreme Court must 
have had not less than 8 years’ judicial 
service as a justice, a judge of a court of 
appeals, or a district court of the United 
States, or a judge of a State court of last 
resort having jurisdiction to interpret 
the State’s constitution. 

In addition, the bill would prohibit the 
appointment of more than 1 Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court from any 
of the 10 judicial circuits of the US. 
court of appeals which geographically 
divide up the Nation. 

One important effect of this bill will 
be to lift the appointments to the U.S. 
Supreme Court from the realm of poli- 
tics. 

Since the President can only serve 
8 years, this bill would prevent him from 
naming and advancing a political ap- 
pointee through the Federal courts to 
the U.S. Supreme Court within the 
President’s tenure of office. 

Again, I must point out that three of 
the present members of the Supreme 
Court were named to judgeships of lower 
Federal courts by former President 
Eisenhower—then advanced to the 
Supreme Court by former President 
Eisenhower from 1 to 4 years later. 

I have noted with approval the state- 
ments by President Kennedy that only 
the most qualified men will be sought to 
fill positions in Government. But the 
need for passage of this bill still exists, 
for we may not always have a President 
so dedicated to the public good. 


Mr. Speaker, again I want to empha- 
tically point out that this bill is not an 
attempt to hamstring or curtail the 
power of the Supreme Court. 

I will bitterly oppose any attempt to 
tamper with or destroy the delicate bal- 
ance of power written into our Constitu- 
tion by our Founding Fathers. 

But I must point out that under the 
law, there are absolutely no qualifica- 
tions set forth for appointment to the 
Supreme Court. It is not even specified 
under existing law that a member of the 
Supreme Court must have a legal back- 
ground—much less juidicial experience. 

It is inconceivable to me that a person 
without substantial prior judicial ex- 
perience and proven judicial tempera- 
ment can be expected to ably dispense 
justice in interpreting the laws of our 
land in our Court of last resort. 

Mr. Speaker, justice is not merely the 
application of textbook interpretation of 
the body of the law by legal theorists. 
Justice is the reaching of tempered de- 
cision that comes from equally weighing 
the law and the evidence, and knowing 
the full import of such decision on the 
parties involved. This ability is acquired 
only through years of experience. 

The American people have the right to 
demand that only the finest legal minds 
in the Nation be chosen to sit on our 
highest Court. Such appointees should 
have proven judicial backgrounds, and 
should geographically represent the 
broad stream of customs and culture that 
flows through our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the framers of our Con- 
stitution could not envision a Nation of 
50 States spreading from the coast of 
New England to the far reaches of the 
Pacific Ocean. Nor could they envision 
the growth of our laws and judicial sys- 
tem into a massive complex which re- 
quires years of study and actual practice 
to understand. If they had; I am cer- 
tain they would have made such provi- 
sions requiring both judicial experience 
and geographic representation. 

Legal authorities and associations, as 
well as laymen, have openly quarreled 
with decisions reached by the Supreme 
Court. 

I strongly believe such questionable 
decisions are rendered primarily be- 
cause of a lack of judicial experience on 
the part of the present members of the 
Supreme Court. 

Of the nine members of the Court, five 
had no judicial experience prior to ap- 
pointment to the highest Court in our 
land. 

Like many Americans, I strongly feel 
that the Supreme Court of our Nation 
is decidedly not the place for “on-the- 
job training” for men who have never 
served as a judge or justice. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation is divided 
into 10 judicial circuits. Of the 8 asso- 
ciate justices now serving, 4 were ap- 
pointed from the Ist, 2d, and 3d circuits 
composed of 10 New England and Mid- 
die Atlantic States; 2 from the 5th 
circuit, and 1 each from the 6th and 
8th circuits. There is no Associate Jus- 
tice on the Court appointed from the 23 
States comprising the 4th, 7th, 9th, and 
10th circuits. 
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Address on Government Patent Policies 
by Congressman Bernard F. Sisk, of 
California, Presented to the Federal 
Bar Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNES°TA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Congressman BERNARD F. SIsk, 
presented to a conference of the Federal 
Bar Association in Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary 9 an outstanding statement on the 
subject of the ownership of patents aris- 
ing out of Government-financed re- 
search. 

Congressman Sisk’s views on this 
matter are important because as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Science and 
Astrounautics and before it, the Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration, he has given much study 
and thought to the patent policies of the 
Federal agencies. 

I believe his remarks to be so impor- 
tant that I request they be printed in the 
Appendix of the ConcressionaL REecorp 
so that we all may have the benefit of . 
them. 

The remarks follow: : 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN BERNARD F. Sisk 


Members of the Federal Bar Association 
and guests, it-is a pleasuree for me to appear 
before such a distinguished audience. I do 
s0 with the hope that I will not wear out my 
welcome before I am through. 

For a layman to address himself on gov- 
ernment patent policies before an audience 
such as this, including as it does attorneys, 
especially patent attorneys, and contractors, 
is @ somewhat hazardous undertaking, I 
have been told. It is especially hazardous, 
I was advised by colleagues in Washington, 
when the position taken favors the govern- 
ment claiming title to all inventions result- 
ing from government-financed research. 

Some of my colleagues went so far as tc 
urge me not to appear before your group. 
They remarked, “Their minds are all set. 
You're not going to change their views one 
iota. You’ll just be wasting your time.” 

Well, I don’t think I’ll be wasting my time 
and if you’re willing to listen to me, I’m 
glad to have this opportunity of talking to 
you and expiaining my views on this very 
thorny problem. I told my colleagues in 
Washington: “The people I'll be addressing 
are all practical men. They’re accustomed 
to straight-from-the-shoulder talk, so I’m 
sure they won’t be offended, or surprised, if 
I give it to them straight with both bar- 
rels.” And that’s just what I intend to do. 

I think it’s a public scandal the way the 
Department of Defense, through its patent 
policies, gives away property rights which be- 
long to the Government and, through it, to 
the American public. One authority on the 
subject has estimated that this give-away 
program, and I call it that advisedly, could 
well cost the American consumer more than 
$100 billion over a 20-year period. This is 
the estimate of a man who has given con- 
siderable time and thought to this matter. 
I refer to Senator Russe. B. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, Chairman of the Senate Small Business 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Monopoly* 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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I think that those who favor having pri- 
vate concerns acquire the patent rights to 
inventions and discoveries from the 


development haye 
damned” attitude. 

The Government has not taken a con- 
sistent position on this matter. Some de- 
partments and agencies follow one policy, 
others follow another. The Department of 
Defense, the Post Office Department, and the 
National Science Foundation give away all 
commercial rights to the firm doing research 
for the Government. A contrary policy is 
followed by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Federal Aviation Agency. 

There are those who say that as between 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, two of the Govern- 
ment’s greatest spenders of public funds, 
the patent policies followed by DOD are the 
correct ones from the standpoint of the 
naitonal interest and the national economy. 

There is a man who is well acquainted 
with the procurement practices of both 
agencies. He is Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, the “father of the nuclear sub- 
marine.” What does this man have to say 
about it? 

He says, “When the Government bears all 
or nearly all of the cost, where the facilities 
belong to the Government, and where the 
Government bears all the risk, the people 
should own the patents. The American peo- 
ple are spending their money for the 
research and development. Therefore, the 
patents should belong to them.” ? 

I have heard it said by those who favor an 
opposite policy that many contractors won’t 
do business with Government agencies which 
insist on retaining title to inventions and 
discoveries resulting from Government-fi- 
nanced R. & D. contracts. Frankly, gentle- 
men, I think that’s.a lot of hogwash. 

The Federal Space Agency is spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on research and 
development. Soon this investment will 
grow to billions. I’ve still to hear that the 
Nation’s. space program is being hampered 
by inability to obtain suitable contractors 
to do the work. On the contrary. When 
the Space Agency recently held a briefing 
for prospective bidders for study contracts 
on Project Apollo, 88 firms attended the con- 
ference. They all knew what NASA’s patent 
policies were. They all knew that the Gov- 
ernment would probably retain title to in- 
ventions and discoveries resulting from: the 
Apollo project. Did that scare them off? 
It did not. 

Ernest W. Brackett, NASA’s procurement 
chief, had this to say: “Some companies 
have objected to NASA’s patent policies and 
one large concern, General Electric, pro- 
vided that no contract would be accepted 
unless it was approved by the president of 
the company and possibly some other offi- 
cialis.” “But,” he added, “I have just ap- 
proved two contracts with GE, so I gather 
they’re not refusing to do business with us.” 


Similarly, the AEC is spending tremendous . 


sums in the field of atomic energy. Its 
patent policies are similar to those of NASA. 
Have these policies hampered the AEC in its 
work? 

Admiral Rickover says flatly: “I have never 
had a single case where the patent provision 
of the Atomic Energy Act influenced a com- 
pany not to undertake government R. & D. 
work. * * * We have had no difficulty in 
the Atomic Energy Commission getting con- 
tractors, large and small, to do research and 
development work. In fact, many of them 
are — urging us to give them such 
work.” # 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Now, we cannot expect everyone to agree 
with us, but we can at least hope that those 
who are opposed to our views are at least 
consistent in the position they take. 

Are those private concerns which favor re- 
taining title to inventions and discoveries 
resulting from Government-financed re- 


. Search and development following a con- 


sistent position in the policies they endorse? 
Or, to put it another way, what happens 
when they spend their own money on -re- 
search and development instead of the Gov- 
ernment’s money? 

Well, now, that’s an interesting question 
which you and I might profitably look into. 
Let’s rephrase the question so we'll all be 
clear as to what we’re talkin about. When a 
private concern subcontracts some of its 
own research and development on which it is 
spending its own money, does it permit the 
subcontractor to retain title to inventions 
and discoveries resulting from such work? 

A well-known former official of General 
Motors Corp. was once’reputed to have stated 
that what is good for General Motors is 
good for the Government. But it would ap- 
pear that this does not necessarily follow in 
the field of patents. 

The general counsel of GM informed the 
Defense Department on January 21, 1960, 
that—and I quote—‘When the corporation 
finances research and development work to 
be performed by others in connection with 
its commercial operations, it ordinarily ex- 
pects to get rights with respect to any inven- 
tions made in the course of the work.” * 

Could this so-called double-standard pol- 
icy be widespread in industry? From what 
I have been able to gather, it is. 

Many companies apparently believe that 
when they invent something with Govern- 
ment money, they (the companies) should 
retain title to the invention, but they do 
not hew to this policy when the shoe is on 
the other foot. When subcontractors make 
new. discoveries while performing research 
and development programs for the prime 
contractors, with the prime contractors’ 
funds, many of these companies will not 
permit their subcontractors to retain title. 

Another example of adherence to this 
“double-standard” policy is the Martin 
Company. When the Martin Co. obtains 
an R. & D. contract from the Defense De- 
partment, the company can retain all 
commercial rights to inventions and discov- 
eries resulting from the contract. But 
what happens when the Martin Co. gives 
@ subcontractor an R. & D. contract to 
be paid for out of its own funds? Does the 
subcontractor retain commercial rights to 
inventions and discoveries resulting from 
such @ contract? It does not. 

On December 31, 1959, the Martin Co., 
in response to a request for informa- 
tion from the Department of Defense, wrote 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense Philip 
LeBoutillier, Jr., as follows: 

“When the Martin Co.’s own funds are in- 
volved, title to inventions conceived or re- 
duced to practice by subcontractors vests 
in the company.” * 

Is that being consistent? 

The Boeing Airplane Co. has a similar 
policy. Frank L. Dobbins, director of mate- 
riel, told the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee April 24, 1959, that the company 
receives royalties on developments resulting 
from the use of Boeing funds. 

He stated: “We have gotten out and got- 
ten other people to develop something and 
then claimed a royalty on that, or claimed 
a patent on that...” * 

The same is true of Western Electric. 
This firm informed the Defense Department 
on February 16, 1960, that while the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories do most of the re- 
search, developmental, and experimental 
work of the Bell System, where it is neces- 
sary to subcontract, title is requested of the 
subcontractor. 


February 16 


President H. I. Romnes stated: 

“Western Electric, in the course of its 
manufacturing and supply activity, has oc- 
casion to procure some incidental research, 
developmental, or experimental work from 
outside companies. Its policy is to acquire 
title to resulting inventions.” 7 

Still another concern, this time the giant 
General Dynamics Corp., advised the Defense 
Department on February 12, 1960, as follows: 

“With respect to the matter of contrac- 
tors’ inventions under non-Defense research, 
development, and experimental contracts fi- 
nanced by this corporation from its own 
funds, it is the policy of our operating divi- 
sions to seek to acquire title to these 
inventions.” § 

General Dynamics’ vice president and 
chief counsel, Roger I. Harris, disclosed that 
this policy was followed by its Convair, 
Electric Boat, Stromberg-Carlson, and Gen- 
eral Atomic Divisions. 

David F. Doody, patent counsel for the 
Hughes Aircraft Co., which also hews to 
this “double-standard” policy, informed the 
Defense Department on January 27, 1960, 
as follows: ° 

“It is the policy of this company to ac- 
quire title to inventions conceived or first 
reduced to practice by a contractor or his 
employees in the performance of any work 
under our own nondefense contracts sup- 
ported by company funds involving re- 
search, development, or experimentation.” 

I could cite other instances, but it would 
serve no useful purpose. It is apparent that 
many contractors feel that what is sauce 
for the goose is not necessarily sauce for 
the gander. 

Now, the law holds that when an employee 
of the Government invents something while 
working for the Government, his invention 
becomes the property of his employer, the 
Government. The law also holds that a 
similar master-servant relationship appar- 
ently exists when a contractor handles an 
R. & D. program for the Government. 

This master-servant, or employer-em- 
ployee relationship goes back to common 
law. The common law in this respect has 
been strengthened by the Peck and other 
cases. 

‘In 1926, in Standard Parts Co. v. Peck 
(246 U.S. 59) the court held: 

“By the contract Peck engaged to ‘devote 
his time to the development of a process and 
machinery’ and was to receive therefor a 
stated compensation. Whose property was 
the ‘process and machinery’ to be when de- 
veloped? The answer would seem to be 
inevitable and resistless—of him who en- 
gaged the services and paid for them, they 
being his inducement and compensation, 
they being not for temporary use but per- 
petual use, a provision for a business, a 
facility in it, and an asset of it, therefore 
contributing to it whether retained or 
sold.” 

In 1927 a US. District Court held that 
where an employee of the Public Health 
Service made a discovery or invention while 
employed to conduct experiments for the 
purpose of making it, his invention was the 
property of his employer, the United States. 
This was the decision in the case of the 
United States v. Houghton (D.C. Md., 1927, 
20 F. 2d 434), affirmed in 1928 by the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals (23 F. 2d 385). 

The following year, in 1929, the courts 
pinned the matter down still further. In 
Ordnance Engineering Corp. v. U.S., the 
court held that a Government contractor 
may occupy the same position as a Govern- 
ment employee with respect to rights in 
an invention made at the Government’s 
direction and expense. The U.S. Supreme 
Court in effect sustained the lower court’s 
ruling by refusing to review the decision. 
(67 C. Cls. 301, cert. denied, 302 U.S. 708.) : 

Now it is true that while private industry 
has not been consistent in its approach to 
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this problem, neither has the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government has no 
overall policy on patents and various agen- 
cies have differing policies. 

But what is significant, to my point of 
view, is this: Where the Government has 
taken a definite stand and legislation has 
been enacted, the Congress has provided 
that the Government shall own the patents 
resulting from work it has financed. 

The trend on Capitol Hill has been in that 
direction. As recently as July 7 of last year, 
President Eisenhower signed into law an act 
“to encourage and stimulate the production 
and conservation of coal in the United States 
through research and development.” This 
act prohibits, with one exception, participa- 
tion in research unless all patents, informa- 
tion, and developments resulting from it are 
available to the public. The only permissi- 
ble exception is in cases in which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior finds that imposition of 
the public availability requirement would 
be inconsistent with national defense.’ 

I, therefore, believe that the patent policies 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the space 
agency, etc., are in accordance with the 
policy established by the Congress and not 
in accordance with the patent policies 
adopted by the Department of Defense, 
which has been left free to set its own rules. 

Although the Government has not estab- 
lished an overall patent policy, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations have 
recognized the need for some affirmative 
action. 

In 1947, Attorney General Tom Clark sub- 
mitted a report in which he recommended 
that “where patentable inventions are made 
in the course of performing a Government- 
financed contract for research and develop- 
ment, the public interest requires that all 
rights to such inventions be assigned to the 
Government and not left to the private own- 
ership of the contractor.” ” 

Clark cited some of the advantages that 
would accrue to American industry and the 
public from Government ownership of 
Patents, as well as some of the disadvan- 
tages that would be avoided by such a policy. 

I would like to list them for you. 

1. “Public control will assure free and 
equal availability of the inventions to Amer- 
ican industry and science.” 


2. It “will eliminate any competitive ad- 


vantage to a contractor chosen to perform 
research work.” 

3. It “will avoid undue concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a few large 
corporations.” 

4. It “will tend to increase and diversify 
available research: facilities within the 
United States to the advantage of the Gov- 
ernment and of the national economy and 
will thus strengthen our American system 
of free competitive enterprise.” * 

In 1956 Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
also expressed concern over the concentra- 
tion of economic power in the national 
economy. He warned that, and I quote, 
“Present patent policy may well be one of 
the major factors tending to concentrate 
economic power.” ™ 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Joseph Campbell, has also stated the 
case for Government ownership of patents. 
In a letter March 10, 1960, he advised Chair- 
man EMANUEL CELLER of the House Judiciary 
Committee as follows: 

“The circumstances that the work was 
sponsored and financed by the Government 
and performed for the express purpose of 
accomplishing research and development in 
the particular field seems to afford persua- 
sive reasons for urging that, in addition to 
the right to the free use of any inventions, 
improvements, or discoveries resulting there- 
from, the Government should retain the 
property rights thereto, including any 
patents that might be granted therefor.” ” 
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Various arguments have been raised by 
opponents of Government control of 
patents. Let us analyze a few of them to 
determine whether they have merit. 

One argument has been that the Govern- 
ment doesn’t pay enough profit to com- 
panies performing research and develop- 
ment work and it is therefore unprofitable 
for them to accept Government contracts 
unless patent rights to new discoveries can 
be held by the contractor. 

Admiral Rickover has pointed out, how- 
ever, that Government contracts provide 
concerns with large additional sums of 
money for R. & D. wark. 

“In essence,” he stated, “Government- 
financed research and development sub- 
sidizes and augments their own research 
and development efforts, and so enhances 
their competitive position. These com- 
panies realize that in order to stay in busi- 
ness, to be healthy, to prosper, they must 
do research and development work. The 
very fact they constantly keep urging the 
Government to give them more research and 
development contracts despite the sup- 
posedly low profit rate is ample proof of the 
great value they attach to obtaining such 
contracts. Our large corporations are more 
aware of the desirability of doing Govern- 
ment research and development than the 
small companies.” 4% 

Rickover commented also that companies 
should spend more of their own money and 
in this way build up their position through 
their own efforts. In that case, he added, 
the patents would belong to them without 
question. 

The value of Government R. & D. con- 
tracts in building up a company’s know- 
how, with resulting profit to it in the fu- 
ture, is well illustrated by what happened 
during the war when Raytheon developed 
radar for the Navy. 

A Raytheon official was quoted in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 10, 1959, with making 
this frank acknowledgment: “Today we’re 
a leading producer of commercial ship radar, 
the basic know-how for which we gained 
from the Navy work.” 

He further stated: “We always benefit 
from military R. & D. inasmuch as it per- 
mits us to maintain a large, well-rounded 
scientific and engineering staff. From their 
research efforts, we derive a breadth and 
depth of technical knowledge that we would 
not be able to achieve solely from commer- 
cial R. & D.” * 

Similarly, A. E. Raymond, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Douglas Aircraft Co., gave Gov- 
ernment R. & D. work the credit for furnish- 
ing Douglas with the know-how that made 
it possible later for the company to build the 
DC-8. He stated: “If we hadn’t had the 
military experience, we couldn’t have built 
it at all.” 

Another argument made in opposition to 
having the Government retain control of 
patent rights to inventions perfected with 
public funds is that the Government will not 
exploit the patent and it will therefore serve 
no useful purpose, whereas, on the other 
hand, if title is left in private hands, the 
invention will be used for°the advancement 
of American industry. 

Well, that sounds convincing if you assume 
the premises are correct, which they are not. 
In the first place, if title to an invention or 
discovery rests with the Government, then 
it is open to use by any American business- 
man, large or small, who wishes to avail 
himself of its benefits. 

On the other hand, there is no assurance 
that if the patent rights are left in private 
hands it will be exploited at all. Im fact, 
warns Senator Lone, the contractor may sup- 
press the invention. 

He states: 

“There is no obligation on the part of the 
contractor to exploit the patent or to make 
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the invention available for use by others. 
He may even suppress the invention if this 
would serve his economic interests, with the 
result that technological improvements fi- 
nanced with publie funds would be denied 
to the public to serve a private interest.” ** 

In conclusion, it is my strong belief that 
the Government should (1) establish an 
overall policy on patents resulting from re- 
search and development work financed with 
public funds and (2) that policy should pro- 
vide for Government ownership of such 
patents. 

The patent policies of all Government 
agencies, especially the Department of De- 
fense, should be brought in line with such 
@ policy. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that the military departments made a 
practice before World War II of retaining 
title to inventions and discoveries resulting 
from R. & D. contracts financed with public 
funds. 

Will Government control of patents have 
an adverse effect on industry? It has 
not in such a highly industrialized country 
as Great Britain, where the patent rights 
for work financed by the Government belong 
entirely to the Government. There, the 
Government licenses industry and even 
shares in the royalties which industry re- 
ceives from non-Government applications. 

Representative Harris B. McDowell, Jr., of 
Delaware, told the House March 15, 1960 
that the British Government has been doing 
this for over 50 years. He added: 

“The Vickers Viscount, developed under 
Government contract, has returned enough 
to the British treasury to pay off the origi- 
nal research cost and yield a profit. Jet 
engines have proved to be a profitable in- 
vestment for the British Government.” ” 

I am confident that Government owner- 
ship of patents would rebound to the ad- 
vantage of both industry and the public. 

Now, the question is raised, if the Gov- 
ernment takes title to thousands of patents 
resulting from federally-financed R. & D. 
work, what will it do with all the patents? 
I have touched upon this briefly already. 

I would like to say further, however, that 
there are various courses that could be 
adopted to insure exploitation of the patents 
for the benefit of the national economy. I 
am not prepared at this time to express an 
opinion on any of them, but I would like to 
note in concluding that Senator Lone is ad- 
vancing an interesting solution to this 
problem. 

He plans to introduce soon in the Senate 
a “Federal inventions act” which will pro- 
vide, among other things, that the Govern- 
ment acquire title to all inventions and 
scientific and technical information result- 
ing from public-financed R. & D. programs. 

Senator Lone’s bill would establish a “Fed- 
eral Inventions Authority” to administer 
Government-owned patents. 

In closing, may I be frank with you. I see 
very little chance that Congress will take 
any affirmative action this year on revision 


-of the patent policies of the National Aero- 


nautics and Space Administration. In fact, I 
question whether any such legislation will 
even be approved by the committees which 
have jurisdiction. 

The trend in Congress is toward enact- 
ment of legislation requiring Government 
ownership of patents resulting from Govern- 
ment-financed R. & D. work. And that is 
the way it should be. ; 

Thank you for listening. 
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?Patent Policies of Government Depart- 
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Recognition for Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a joint reso- 
lution which would confer on General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur the 
rank of General of the Armies. I would 
like at this time to join my voice to those 
that have been calling for this recogni- 
tion of America’s foremost military 
leader of recent years. 

This does no discredit to the other 
leaders whom our Nation has honored 
with the five-star rank of General of the 
Army or Admiral of the Fleet. It singles 
out General MacArthur as the most out- 
standing military genius of the galaxy of 
fine military and naval leaders which 
this country produced to lead her forces. 
I shall not trace the meteoric rise of Mac- 
Arthur in his military career nor his 
military successes; these are well known 
to a grateful Nation, , 

It gives me great pleasure to join the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] in calling for the elevation of 
Douglas MacArthur to the rank of Gen- 
eral of the Armies. 
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Minimum Wage for Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, Edward E. 
Kennedy, research director for District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, has 
written a thoughtful treatise on the 
proposition of applying U.S. fair labor 
standards to imports that, in so many 
cases, are denying job opportunities to 
members of our labor force. 

Mr. Kennedy’s article was published 
in the District Fifty News, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. With permission, I include the 
text of the article as a part of my re- 
marks: 

U.S. Fam LABOR STANDARDS SHOULD APPLY TO 
Imports, “Firry’’ ECONOMIST SAys 


WaSHINGTON.—During the past decade, we 
have experienced a constantly growing vol- 
ume of foreign competitive imports, prin- 
cipally from Europe and Asia. These com- 
petitive imports are produced under wage 
standards and working conditions that would 
not be tolerated under our domestic laws or 
under our system of free collective bar- 
gaining. 

This constantly growing volume of com- 
petitive imports has been encouraged and 
aided under so-called reciprocal trade agree- 
ments which have reflected a progressive de- 
crease in US. tariff rates on a wide range 
of products. Our production of these prod- 
ucts is the principal support for our econ- 
omy, the principal source of employment for 
our wage earners, and the principal source 
of revenue to the U.S. Treasury. 


EXPORTING COUNTRIES ARE BENEFICIARIES 


In the main, these exporting countries 
seeking our market have been the principal 
beneficiaries of our rather lavish foreign-aid 
program of outright grants and long-term 
credits. These grants and credits have been 
largely on a government-to-government 
basis, which has helped those governments 
to balance their fiscal budgets and grant tax 
concessions and financial. aid“to industry for 
new plants, equipment, machinery, and mod- 
ernization programs. Our aid to these for- 
eign countries contain no suggestion or re- 
quirement that any of our aid be used to 
improve the standard of living and purchas- 
ing power of the wage earners in those coun- 
tries so aided. : 

This type of foreign aid has no terminal. 
No new internal market is created by these 
beneficiaries for their increased production. 
They demand access to our market on their 
terms, deny their market to us, and ask for 
more aid. 

In addition to outright gifts, we have 
transferred dollars for imports, military 
grants and capital by American manufac- 
turers for investment in foreign manufac- 
turing facilities together with other expendi- 
tures for foreign goods and services. 

Since 1949, as a result of our adverse bal- 
ance of international accounts, we have 
transferred more than $6 billion of our gold 
stocks to foreign countries leaving us only 
about $18 billion today as compared with 
$24.6 billion at the end of 1949. In addition 
to our loss of gold, our deficits in interna- 
tional payments over the last decade have 
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permitted foreigners to develop short-term 
dollar claims in the United States in excess 
of $19 billion, or more than our entire gold 
stock. 

At the bottom of this overall problem is 
the constantly growing volume of competi- 
tive merchandise imports produced by sub- 
standard wages and working conditions. For 
example, our merchandise imports have 
risen from about $6.6 billion in 1949 to an 
annual amount of about $15.2 billion in 
1959 and 1960—an increase of about 130 
percent. 

Industrial wages being paid to workers in 
Europe and Asia are about 21 to 22 percent 
of those paid to U.S. workers and about 50 
percent of the minimum hourly rates re- 
quired to be paid by American employers 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Assuming all other things being equal, 
in view of such vast difference in the wage 
structure as indicated above, it would seem 
completely unrealistic to presume that any 
real competition could exist between the 
domestic and foreign industries and much 
less realistic that the United States should 
be considering a further reduction in our 
import tariff duties on some 2,500 commodi- 
ties. 

In May 1960, the U.S. Government gave 
public notice of its intention to negotiate 
with some 25 GATT countries under the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as amended 
and extended, and published a list of some 
2,500 products to be considered for possible 
U.S. concessions, i.e., reductions of up to 20 
percent in the level of U.S. import duties. 

The list goes on the bargaining block at 
talks now scheduled to start February 6, 
1961, in Geneva under the auspices of the 
general agreement on tariffs and _ trade 
(GATT). 

TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED PRODUCTS AFFECTED 


The list of 2,500 products to go on the 
bargaining block during the 1961 GATT 
conference are included under the follow- 
ing schedules: (1) Chemicals, oils, and 
paints, (2) earths, earthenware and glass- 
ware, (3) metals and manufactures of metal, 
(4) wood and manufactures of wood, (5) 
sugar, molasses, and manufactures of sugar 
and molasses, (6) tobacco, and manufac- 
tures of tobacco, (7) agricultural products 
and provisions, (8) spirits, wines, and other 
beverages, (9) cotton manufactures, (10) 
flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures, (11) 
wool and manufactures of wool, (12) silk 
manufactures, (13) manufactures of rayon 
and other synthetic textiles, (14) paper and 
books, (15) sundries. . 

The above list of products to be considered 
for possible U.S. concessions (tariff reduc- 
tions) encompasses nearly the entire spec- 
trum_of industrial life in the United States. 
To increase their competitive advantage in 
our market would adversely affect either di- 
rectly the employment opportunities and 
wage standards of nearly every industrial 
worker in this country. 

The list also covers and affects nearly all 
of the wide range of industrial classifica- 
tions with which District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, has wage agreements in 
behalf of our membership. 

While District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, has opposed tariff reductions 
over the last ten years in appearances before 
the Tariff Commission, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information and the President's 
Foreign Trade Policy Committee, we have 
at the same time advocated that a fair 
labor standards policy be incorporated into 
our foreign trade policy. 

To further expand on this policy, it must 
be noted that under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, we have, by law, established cer- 
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tain restrictions on the employment of child 
labor by domestic employers. 

Further, under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, there is established a National policy 
that all persons employed by employers en- 
gaged in interstate and foreign commerce 
shall be paid not less than $1 per hour. 
Congress now has under consideration a pro- 
posal to increase this minimum from $1 per 
hour to $1.25 per hour, either directly or 
possibly in step rates over a period of 3 
years. 


DISTRICT 50’S POSITION CONSISTENT 


It is and has been the position of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, that 
foreign manufacturers who wish to sell their 
merchandise in our market be required to 
meet the minimum fair labor standards with 
respect to both child labor and minimum 
hourly rates that are, by law, imposed upon 
our domestic employers. 

The alternative is to impose such com- 
pensating restrictions on such imports, 
whether by import duties or by other means, 
produced by foreign manufacturers who pay 
wage rates or impose working conditions on 
their workers which are below the minimum 
standards required by law to be maintained 
with respect to domestic manufacturers 
within the United States of America. 

It is not imports as such, but competitive 
imports produced by cheap labor, which has 
a terrific impact upon unemployment, pro- 
duction, profits, wage standards, and internal 
revenue here at home. 

Under our Trade Agreements Act and the 
trade treaties negotiated pursuant to it, it 
seems that the United States is alone among 
our principal counterparts to such trade 
treaties in practicing reciprocity—for ex- 
ample, when the United States produced and 
shipped coal to West Germany at $4.85 per 
ton less than the cost of producing coal in 
that country, West Germany promptly im- 
posed an import duty of $4.85 per ton. 
Other countries use the device of import 
licenses and then restrict or refuse to grant 
licenses to importers on certain products or 
from certain countries. 

Officially we have some 4,500,000 workers 
out of work or unemployed. The real figure 
on unemployment in the United States is 
nearer to 5 million workers. 

To illustrate the impact on unemploy- 
ment in the United States due in a large 
part to competitive imports, let us take the 
chemical industry. Our domestic chemical 
industry has over 12,500 plant locations— 
large and small. It gives direct employment 
to over 880,000 people, its sales exceed $25.7 
billion per year, and it expends some $600 
million per year in research and develop- 
ment. 

Reductions in tariff duties allowed by the 
Trade Agreements Acts prior to 1958 per- 
mitted reductions up to 78%, percent of the 
rate established in the 1930 act. The im- 
ports of chemicals and related products in 
these categories were approximately $275 
million in 1957, $282 million in 1958, and 
$347 million in 1959—an increase of 23 per- 
cent over 1958. 

A substantial number of chemicals are 
used by other industries in the production 
of durable goods, i.e., building materials, 
electric equipment, furniture and fixtures, 
hardware, lumber ucts, machinery, 
metal products, motor vehicles and equip- 
ment, and transportation equipment; and, 
in nondurable goods, i.e., beverages, food 
products, leather and leather products, 
packaging paper and paper products, petro- 
loum and coal products, rubber products, 
and textiles. 

Chemical imports produced by cheap la- 
bor affecting directly only one segment of 
the chemical industry produces a chain re- 
action of unemployment in a substantial 
number of related and dependent industries. 
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A pharmaceutical company (Strong Cobb 
Arner, Inc.) is closing its Buffalo, N.Y. plant 
in December 1960 due to imports of pharma- 
ceutical products produced by cheap Euro- 
pean labor. This plant normally employed 
250 workers all of whom have been mem- 
bers of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, for more than 20 years. The jobs 
of these 250 workers have been exported to 
Europe. 

The above is only an illustration. Com- 
petitive imports, produced by cheap labor, 
are the principal causes of widespread un- 
employment in the United States and 
Canada. 

IMPORT BARRIERS ERECTED 


Among the many reasons why quite a 
number of our larger industrial companies 
are establishing foreign plants is to get in- 
side the import barriers erected against our 
exports to them, the direct and indirect 
financial assistance afforded them by such 
foreign countries resulting from foreign aid 
received by them from us and the false lure 
of cheap labor. 

The fact that many American manufac- 
turers establish foreign manufacturing fa- 
cilities to exploit cheap labor does not give 
them any claim to a preferential U.S. mar- 
ket. That, in itself, is no justification for 
any further reduction in our import duties. 
They can not be heard to claim the bene- 
fits of our foreign aid program and the 
privilege of continued exploitation of cheap 
foreign labor and they cannot be heard 
to claim all the benefits and none of the 
responsibilities of being an American. 

U.S. aid to foreign countries that does 
not require a compensating improve- 
ment in the wages, standard of living, and 
working conditions of that country’s wage 
earners provides. little or no protection to us 
or to them against Communist aggression. 
If the wage earners of these countries re- 
main vulnerable to the communistic prop- 
aganda, infiltration, and revolutionary tech- 
niques, that government’s balanced budget, 
profitable industry, and military armor offers 
little or no protection against the Com- 
munist technique of exploiting an exploited 
people to their own ends and take all— 
witness Cuba. 

Is it asking too much of our Government 
that it adopt a fair labor standards policy 
with respect to its foreign trade requiring 
that competing merchandise imports be pro- 
duced by foreign manufacturers which pay 
their workers at least the minimum hourly 
rates and working conditions which are im- 
posed on domestic employers by laws under 
our Fair Labor Standards Act? We think 
not. The alternative should be to impose 
such restrictions or import barriers as would 
withhold our market to them until such 
minimum standards of wages and working 
conditions are met by our foreign counter- 
parts. 

The above fairly states the position which 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America, 
has taken during the past 10 or more years 
during which time the present crises has been 
developing. 





Federally Sponsored State Aid to the 
Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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orp I have reintroduced a bill, H.R. 3729, 
to abolish residence as an eligibility re- 
quirement in federally sponsored State 
aid to the blind programs. 

Support of these programs at Federal 
level is evidenced by the substantial 
financial contributions made by the Fed- 
eral Government each year. I believe, it 
is of equal concern to the Nation that 
blind persons who are able-bodied and 
employable be given such help and en- 
couragement as they may need to enable 
them to provide a living for themselves 
and their families. 

In the nature of things the population 
of the United States is constantly on the 
move to improve individuals’ economic 
opportunities. However, those who are 
blind and are now on public assistance 
are restricted from seeking opportunities 
in areas where such opportunities may 
exist, because by so doing blind individ- 
uals realize that their benefits would be 
cut off, because of residence require- 
ments imposed under federally spon- 
sored State aid to the blind programs. 
This is a limitation on the complete re- 
habilitation of many employable and 
able-bodied blind persons. To restrict 
blind people from moving from one State 
to another is to stave off initiative, sup- 
press incentive and frustrate desire for 
self-improvement and the achievement 
of economic independence. 

My bill would lend support to previous 
actions of Congress directed toward 
making federally sponsored State aid to 
the blind programs a means by which 
needy blind people could be helped to 
obtain rehabilitation and economic in- 
dependence. 





Man of the South for 1960—Hundreds 
Attend Testimonial Dinner Honoring 
J. T. Lykes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE 


OF LOUISIANA P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the enclosed arti- 
cle from the February 1961 issue of Lykes 
Fleet Flashes, edited by Larry Guerin for 
the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. with 
worldwide circulation: 

MaN OF THE SOUTH FOR 1960—HUNDREDS 
ATTEND TESTIMONIAL DINNER HONORING 
J. T. LYKEs 

(By Larry Guerin) 

Several hundred friends and associates 
from near and far were present at a recent 
testimonial dinner in Tampa, Fla., honoring 
Joseph T. Lykes, chairman of Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., marking formal presen- 
tation of his newly won honor as “1960 Man 
of the South,” an award presented to him by 
Dixie Business magazine of Atlanta. 

Senior U.S. Senator Spessarp L. HoLuanp, 
of Florida, principal speaker on the occasion, 
told the gathering that Mr. Lykes “is a dis- 
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tinguished citizen who has earned, in a very 
real way, the honor that has come to him.” 

Describing Mr. Lykes as a member of a 
typical American family, he said “no other 
family group in America can compare with 
the accomplishment of the Lykes family, 
standing together in their business ventures 
for the good of the family, the State, the 
Southland and the Nation.” 

Tracing the Lykes family history, Senator 
Hotianp said, “They got where they are 
without making any great outcry, but just 
going ahead. Today they have the largest 
cattle operation in the State of Florida, the 
only meat-canning industry in the State, 
the second largest citrus holdings and the 
largest citrus concentrate plant in the world, 
and one of the world’s greatest steamship 
operations. You can be sure there is 
nothing inefficient about the Lykes opera- 
tions.” 

Senator Hotianp said the Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. “has served our Nation in a 
tremendous way, making great contributions 
in two wars and because of the Lykes fam- 
ily, the Nation will never again be caught 
without fast and adequate service during 
wartime. 

“The U.S. merchant marine is a prime 
necessity to our country and the Lykes 
family is in the forefront in building its 
greatness.” 

Presentation of the award to Mr. Lykes 
was made by Col. Hubert F. Lee, of Decatur, 
Ga., editor and publisher (for 31 years) of 
Dixie Business magazine, who initiated the 
annual award in 1946. To be eligible for the 
award, a man must first have been named to 
the South’s Hall of Fame for the Living, 
composed of 200 living leaders of the South, 
and then must have polled the largest vote 
in any year. 

Mr. Lykes was named to the South's Hall 
of Fame for the Living in 1952. In 1960, 
the year in which he celebrated his 50th 
anniversary with Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Mr. Lykes received, according to Colonel 
Lee, “more votes from more countries around 
the world than any previous candidate for 
the Man of the South honor since the award 
was created.” 

Colonel Lee presented Mr. Lykes with a 
silver plaque mounted on walnut, together 
with a leather-bound volume of letters from 
many of the persons who wrote urging his 
selection for the 1960 award. The scene of 
the presentation was the palm room of 
the Tampa Terrace Hotel, filled with the top 
business, political and civic leaders of Flor- 
ida as well as a great many other business 
leaders and friends of Mr. Lykes from var- 
ious parts of the country. 

Colonel Lee described Mr. Lykes as “truly 
a great ploneer who has contributed much 
to the greatness of the South and the Nation 
both personally and as a member of the 
Lykes team, and I only hope that all future 
men selected for this award will be as worthy 
of the honor as you.” 

In accepting the award, Mr. Lykes said: 
“The South has been blessed with superior 
climate, abundant natural resources, and 
above all—citizens of outstanding character. 
The South has been good to Lykes, and it 
is my conviction that my associates in Lykes 
will continue their full measure of effort in 
the continued progress of our Southland. I 
accept this award with deep appreciation 
and humility on behalf of several genera- 
tions of the Lykes family, and our asso- 
ciates.” 

Carl D. Brorein, president of the General 
Telephone Co. of Florida, and himself a 
member of the South’s Hall of Fame for the 
Living, presided as master of ceremonies. 

In addition to the speakers, others seated 
at the head table included Tampa Mayor 
Julian Lane, Hillsboro County Commission 
Chairman Ellsworth G. Simmons, Donald 


Comer, Alabama textile pioneer whose fam- 
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ily founded the Avondale Mills and who was 
named Man of the South in 1947, and Rev. 
Robert S. Lambert, pastor of the Church of 
the Ascension of Clearwater, Fla., who de- 
livered the invocation. (Reverand Lambert 
is a former president of Martha Berry School, 
Rome, Ga.) . 





Surplus Labor Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
unemployment among automobile work- 
ers in Michigan becomes more acute 
every day. This is an extremely serious 
problem in Flint, designated last week by 
the U.S. Department of Labor as an area 
of substantial and persistent labor sur- 
plus. As it has sought means to alleviate 
this unemployment, the Flint City Com- 
mission endorsed my proposal to repeal 
the discriminatory automobile excise tax, 
which would stimulate sales and produc- 
tion of cars, and adopted unanimously, 
on February 13, the following resolution 
requesting the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to hold 
hearings: 

Whereas one in every six business firms in 
the United States is engaged in the auto- 
motive field; and 

Whereas one of every seven employed per- 
sons in the United States works in a high- 
way transport industry; and 

Whereas many other business enterprises 
are dependent on the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, use, and servicing of motor vehicles; 
and 

Whereas the automobile industry, directly 
and indirectly, is the most vital force in the 
American economy; and 

Whereas, exclusive of the present Federal 
excise tax, the automobile industry con- 
tributes substantial tax revenues to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and 

Whereas a repeal of the excise tax upon 
the manufacture of motor vehicles would 
stimulate sale of such vehicles and would 
thereby immeasurably stimulate the econ- 
omy of the United States, of the State of 
Michigan and of the city of Flint: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Commission of the 
City of Flint does hereby express its unqual- 
ified support of House bill 3647, a bill now 
pending in the U.S. House of Representatives 
which would repeal said excise tax; be it 
further 

Resolved, That this city commission does 
hereby request the Honorable Wipur D. 
Murs, chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, to hold public hearings 
upon House bill 3647 in order that interested 
parties may testify as to the necessity for 
passage of said bill; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Honorable Wiisur D. 
Muts, chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, to the Honorable CHARLES 
CHAMBERLAIN, Representative of the Sixth 
District of Michigan; to the Honorable 
Puiuire A. Hart, and Patrick V. McNamara, 
Senators from the State of Michigan. 


Mr. Speaker, hearings on the question 
of extending the temporary wartime tax 
have not been held since 1953. There- 
fore, I, too, urged Chairman Mur.ts to 
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give serious consideration to scheduling 

such hearings at an early date. Under 

previous unanimous consent, I include 
the remarks in my communication to 

him on February 10: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1961. 

Hon. WILBuR D. MI1s, 

Chairman, House Committee on Ways and 
Means, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear MR. MILts: Recently I introduced in 
the House H.R. 3647, a bill to repeal the 
excise tax on automobiles and trucks—a 
proposal that I made in the 85th and 86th 
Congresses. 

You know from our past correspondence 
how strongly I feel that this tax discrim- 
inates against the automobile industry and 
its workers. However, I would like to re- 
iterate my reasons: 

1. It is discriminatory because it levies 
a tax on automobile manufacturing that 
is not levied on other general manufactur- 
ing. While I recognize the need for Federal 
revenue, and that the automobile should pay 
its share, I contend that the excise tax 
burden should be more equitably distrib- 
uted. 

2. The excise tax was levied as a temporary 
measure during the Korean war to put the 
brake on automobile production and utiliza- 
tion. The situation is now completely 
changed and several of the automobile 
plants in my district are temporarily closed 
and their employees are out of work. It is 
time we take the brake off and take action 
to increase automobile production. 

8. The automobile industry is one of the 
cornerstones of our economy. Economists 
universally recognize the direct effect of this 
key industry on our Nation’s economic well- 
being. 

4. The automotive industry is vitally re- 
lated to many other industries such as steel, 
glass, rubber, leather, cotton, and turpen- 
tine, to mention but a few. One out of 


_ every six business firms in the United States 


is in the automotive field—one out of every 
seven employed person works in a highway 
transport industry—a total of 10.4 million 
automotive jobs. Three-fourths of all auto- 
mobile trips are connected with people’s 
jobs or business and professional work. 

5. The automotive tax represents multiple 
taxation at its worst. 

6. During the past few years it has been 
increasingly difficult for the American auto- 
mobile to compete with foreign-made cars. 
The excise tax aggravates this situation. 

7. The excise tax has been removed or 
reduced with respect to most articles during 
the years since the war, but the automotive 
excises have been extended annually at their 
wartime rate for the past 9 years. 

8. We are now hearing many suggestions 
about possible solutions for unemployment 
and aid to depressed areas. We should not 
wait for our automotive areas to become fur- 
ther depressed when affirmative and remedial 
action would correct a long-standing in- 
equity and also supply the necessary stimu- 
lus to increase production. 

To my mind there is no doubt that this 
tax should be repealed. Further, as no hear- 
ings have been held on the question of ex- 
tending this temporary wartime tax since 
1953, I feel that your committee should 
permit hearings on this critical issue at an 
early date. Each year since 1953 this tax 
has been extended without an opportunity 
for any public expression of the impact of 
such action on our total economy and the 
issue has been presented to the House under 
a closed rule that would not permit the con- 
sideration of any amendments. 

Thus, with many, many suggestions being 
advanced to stimulate our economy, I sub- 
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mit that the request for the public to be 
heard on this vital issue is most reasonable 
and would provide your committee with 
much valuable and essential thought on the 
intervening economic developments during 
this 8-year period. I most respectfully re- 
quest that this matter be given your 
thoughtful consideration. 
With my kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Health Insurance for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
recent issue of the Machinist, weekly 
publication of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, carried a series of 
questions and answers about health in- 
surance for the elderly. 

Answers to the questions were based 
on the report of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. 

Because this article briefly and ac- 
curately sums up the need for health 
insurance—and clears up common mis- 
conceptions—I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wuy HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED THROUGH 
SociaL SECURITY 


The plan to provide health benefits to 
old folks as part of their social security is 
now being debated around the country and 
in Congress. Here are some questions often 
asked about this plan. The answers are 
based on a report to the U.S. Senate by 
Senator Pat McNamara of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging. 

Question. Why is health care for old folks 
so important now? 

Answer. People live longer than they used 
to. In 1920 a person expected to live until 
he was 54; today he can expect to see his 
70th birthday. Then, 1 in 22 was over 65. 
Today it’s lin 11. And the trend is growing. 

Question. How much medical care do older 
persons need? 

Answer. After 65 you can expect to spend 
three times more for doctor and hospital 
bills. Three out of every four Americans 65 
or over have one or more chronic conditions. 

Question. Why can’t retired persons with 
pensions take care of their own medical 
expenses? 

Answer. Three out of five elderly citizens 
live on less than $20 a week. 

Question. Haven’t they got money saved 
up? 

Answer. Thirty percent of families living 
on pensions have no cashable assets; 45 per- 
cent have less than $500 for emergencies. 
And, this doesn’t count paupers and those 
in institutions. 


Question. Don’t a lot of older people have 
insurance or plans like Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield? 


Answer. About one in four social security 
pensioners who go to hospitals has part of the 
bill paid by insurance. Private insurance 
policies sold to older persons are either too 
expensive or unreliable—they can be can- 
celed after a person gets sick. 
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Question. What about group insurance 
under the union health and welfare plan? 

Answer. Group insurance paid for by the 
employer as part of a union contract usually 
expires when a person retires. Only about 
one-third of the group plans give employees 
the right to convert to individual insurance 
when they retire. Then premiums jump 80 
to 300 percent. 

Question. Why don’t private 
companies move into this field? 

Answer. Insurance companies can’t make 
money on old folks whom they regard as a 
“high risk, low income” group. 

Question. What can be done under social 
security? 

Answer. A social security system of health 
benefits for the aged would permit people to 
pay for hospital and other health costs of 
their old age during their working years 
when they are young and healthy—just as 
we now contribute to our social security 
pensions. 

Question. What benefits would be paid 
under social security? 

Answer. That’s up to Congress. Many dif- 
ferent bills have been introduced. President 
Kennedy’s special task force on health and 
social security recommended that the pro- 
gram include payments for hospitalization, 
outpatient diagnostic service at the hospital, 
skilled nursing home care, and home health 
services such as visiting nurses. 

Question. What would this cost? 

Answer. About 25 cents a week to every 
person now covered by the social security 
pension program with employers paying an 
equal amount for each employee. 

Question. Is this plan compulsory? 

Answer. The taxes would be compulsory, 
yes. Just as social security taxes are now 
compulsory. But the use of hospital bene- 
fits would be completely voluntary. Nobody 
would tell you what hospital or nursing home 
to use. Nobody would tell you what doctor 
to see. 

Question. Would wives be covered? 

Answer. Yes, if they are 62 and eligible 
for a wife’s social security pension. 

Question. Wouldn’t this overcrowd the 
hospitals? 

Answer. The plan is drawn to permit per- 
sons to be treated as much as possible at 
home, or as hospital outpatients. In the 
long run, providing more people with the 
means to pay for hospital treatment will help 
to build more hospitals. 

Question. Is it true that some people would 
not be covered by this plan? 

Answer. Yes. Today 9 out of 10 workers 
are covered by social security and 9 out of 
10 would be covered by the health insurance 
plan. Moves already are planned to extend 
the health benefits to those drawing their 
pensions from railroad retirement and civil 
service. 

Question. Would the plan pay for doctor 
bills? 

Answer. No, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is dead set against any Government 
program that might, someday, lead to Gov- 
ernment regulation of the fees doctors 
charge. 

Question. Why is the AMA opposed to 
health insurance? 

Answer. Because some doctors think Gov- 
ernment insurance will be the first step to 
Government regulation for doctors. 

Question. What about the law Congress 
passed last year? 

Answer. Through the Kerr-Mills Act, Con- 
gress provided funds to help give medical aid 
to needy old folks, mainly those on relief. 
State legislatures have been reluctant to 
put this plan into operation. 

Question. What can I do to support health 
care for the aged through social security? 

Answer. Talk it up. Get your union to 
support the plan. Write the newspapers. 
Let your Senators and Congressman know 
how people feel. Become your own insur- 
ance salesman—for social security. 


insurance 
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Disability Insurance for the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR. L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been my conviction that the dis- 
ability. cash benefits provisions of the 
Social Security Act are inadequate to 
provide protection against the worst 
economic consequences of blindness. 

In the last Congress I introduced a 
bill (H-R. 8218) designed to correct 
these deficiencies. This bill sought to 
amend title II of the Social Security Act 
so that the disability insurance program 
would provide a greater measure of- 
minimum financial security to Amer- 
ica’s sightless citizens. 

The last Congress took no action on 
my bill, so I am introducing it again 
with a renewed hope that this Congress 
will enact its provisions into law; with a 
renewed determination to work for its 
enactment into law. : 

Mr. Speaker, blindness is no longer 
the scourge and curse it once was. 

Blindness is no longer a term synony- 
mous with helplessness, hopelessness 
and lifelong dependency. 

Methods and techniques, tools and 
equipment have been devised and devel- 
oped to enable blind persons to func- 
tion successfully as full and participa- 
ting members of our sighted society. 

Today there is scarcely a business or 
industry, trade or profession—there is 
scarcely any form of economic enter- 
prise or endeavor that does not have its 
blind proprietor or practitioner, em- 
ployee or craftsman. ; 

But, although blind people can and 
some do function successfully in all 
activities of our national life, equality of 
opportunity is still, even today, denied 
to blind persons because they are blind—. 
equality of opportunity for jobs, for the 
chance to earn a living, for the chance 
to support themselves and their families. 

Equality of opportunity for profitable, 
constructive employment is denied to 
those who are blind, not because they 
lack talents and aptitudes, but because 
they are blind; not because they lack 
education and training, but because they 
are blind. 

These employable, able-bodied men 
and women are denied the chance to 
work because even today the sighted 
persist in their belief—or rather, their 
misbelief—that blindness is a condition 
of helplessness, and they continue not 
only to refuse to hire blind persons for 
jobs they are well qualified to do; they 
continue to refuse to even give these 
people the opportunity to demonstrate 
their qualifications and their capabili- 
ties. 

It is true that some blind people, are 
hired, but too aften, these fortunate few 
are given work of the simplest kind— 
repetitive assembling, inspecting, pack- 
ing—work oftentimes far below the ca- 
pacity of the blind persons hired, work 
which falls far short of the productive 
contribution such people could make. 
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Too often the jobs available to blind 
persons are at the very bottom of the 
pay scale and are jobs with the least se- 
curity in duration. 

The bill I have introduced would as- 
sist blind persons in their courageous 
struggle to function and to compete suc- 
cessfully in the common currents of 
community life. 

This bill recognizes the economic re- 
sults which follow the occurrence of 
blindness. 

But, my bill does more than recognize 
these economic consequences; it seeks 
to alleviate the hardships resulting from 
them; it seeks to lessen the worse 
aspects of these hardships in the lives 
of those who are blind, of those who will 
become blind in the future. 

The bill I have introduced has three 
provisions: 

First. It would incorporate in the 
disability insurance cash benefits provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act the defi- 
nition of blindness which is generally 
aceepted and used throughout the coun- 
try. This definition, already included 
in other Federal laws, would provide an 
ophthalmological standard for deter- 
mining blindness; that is, blindness is 
central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in 
the better eye with correcting lenses, 
or visual acuity greater than 20/200 if 
accompanied by a limitation in the field 
of vision such that the widest diameter 
of the visual field subtends an angle no 
greater than 20 degrees. 

A person who qualifies as blind. under 
this definition and who is otherwise eli- 
gible, would be entitled to receive disa- 
bility. payments under the disability 
insurance program so long as the disa- 
bility of blindness lasts. 

Mr. Speaker, this provision, which 
would condition the entitlement to bene- 
fits upon the existence and the con- 
tinuing existence of the disability of 
blindness would make the disability in- 
surance program truly an insurance 
program for those who are blind, for 
those who become blind. 

They need the protection this provi- 
sion would provide for them, not be- 
cause of the nature of blindness, but 
because of the devastating economic 
losses resulting from blindness. 

It is not my intention to establish a 
pension for the blind. 

It is my intention to give realistic 
recognition to the financial problems 
created upon the onset of blindness— 
not only in the life of the newly blind 
person himself, but in the lives of those 
who depend upon him for support. 

It is my intention to provide contin- 
uing minimum financial protection for 
the person who loses his sight that he 
may not be deterred from the job of 
rebuilding his life by the deprivations 
of his wife and children. 

It is my intention to give this person, 
when he has finally returned to work, 
a floor of financial security, a source 
of funds to meet the extra cost of func- 
tioning, blind, in a sighted world. 

It is my intention to provide help for 
the employed blind person who will work 
in poorly paid jobs, not because he is 
unskilled or incompetent, but because 
he is blind. 
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It is my intention to provide minimum 
financial security to the employed blind 
person who knows, from bitter, frustrat- 
ing experience, that once he loses his 
job, that once the work has run out, 
he will wait months or years before he 
works again. 

Second. Another provision of my bill 
would abolish the present requirement 
in the disability insurance law that a 
person must accept vocational rehabili- 
tation services in order to qualify to re- 
ceive payments or to continue to receive 
payments under the disability cash ben- 
efits program. 

To condition the right to receive dis- 
ability payments upon a factor other 
than the existence of a disability is to 
reject and negate the very nature of the 
program as a disability insurance pro- 
gram. It is to repudiate the very basis 
upon which the program rests. 

Nor can vocational rehabilitation be 
successful when it is forced upon those 
who are disabled. It must, to serve best 
those who have need for it, be a help 
to reconstruct lives, an encouragement 
and a stimulus to try again to live, work 
and function under strange, difficult and 
adverse circumstances. 

Third. Finally, my bill would change 
the length of time that blind persons 
must be engaged in covered work to es- 
tablish entitlement to disability pay- 
ments from the present requirement of 
20 quarters to 6 quarters. 

The occurrence of blindness is an eco- 
nomic calamity to a workingman and to 
his family. He needs the help of dis- 
ability payments at the time blindness 
occurs or as soon thereafter as possible. 
He needs income to which he is en- 
titled by right, not as a matter of char- 
ity. He needs the assurance that the 
disability program to which he has con- 
tributed will be available to him in his 
gravest need, at the time when he loses 
his sight. 

The blind, who too often are the vic- 
tims of the employment practice of “last 
in and first out,” need the opportunity 
to draw disability payments—not after 
5 years of employment, but after a much 
lesser period of time if the disability 
program is to offer protection to those 
who are blind, to those who become 
blind. 

To refuse to reduce the quarters re- 
quired for benefits entitlement is to deny 
the benefits of the program to the over- 
whelming majority of blind persons— 
not because they are blind, but because 
of the kinds of work they are offered, 
the length of time they are permitted 
to work at all. 

Mr. Speaker, our blind fellow citizens 
are waging a valiant battle to live, to 
work, and to function as others do. They 
do not seek charity; they plead for work. 
They do not seek our praise, they seek 
our help that they may better and more 
fully assume their responsibilities as 
American citizens. 

My bill, enacted into law, will give 
blind people no bonanza; it will help to 
offset the economic disadvantages of 
blindness; it will help to diminish the 
economic hardships resulting from blind- 
ness. 
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My bill would give those who are blind 
the minimum financial security they 
must have if they are to function suc- 
cessfully without their sight in a sighted 
world. 





Unemployment in New York State: 
Factual Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I had occasion to take the floor of 
the House to comment on the serious un- 
employment situation in New York State 
and to deplore efforts that had been 
made to indicate that this situation was 
not serious. 

Not only do these efforts seem to me 
to be in error, but I am afraid that they 
can be used by those who would delay 
effective and prompt action by this 
Government to relieve the unemploy- 
ment distress being felt in New York 
State and in other parts of the Nation. 


So that the record may be clear, I in- 
clude, under unanimous consent, an ar- 
ticle from the Binghamton Press of Feb- 
ruary 13 which further describes the 
deterioration of the job picture in New 
York State: 

Srate Jos SurPius PIcruRE DARK; BUFFALO- 
Utica PLicHt GETS WORSE 

WASHINGTON.—The Federal Government 
foresees little substantial improvement in 
New York State’s labor-surplus picture and 
says conditions in some areas May worsen 
before they get better. 

The Labor Department, which made the 
forecast yesterday, moved four areas into 
categories with higher unemployment rates. 
Six other areas were listed in the persistent 
labor-surplus category. 

The Federal announcement came 2 days 
after Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller sponsored 
legislation in the New York Legislature to 
ease the plight of the jobless by extending 
unemployment insurance benefits from 26 
to 39 weeks. 

Under the Rockefeller 1-year plan the 
benefits would be extended automatically 
if 1 percent of the workers covered by un- 
employment insurance had exhausted their 
benefits within any 13-week period. 

The Labor Department listed Buffalo and 
the Utica-Rome areas with 9 to 11.9 percent 
of their labor forces unemployed, compared 
with 6 to 8.9 percent last November. 

Buffalo's increased unemployment was 
attributed to layoffs in steel, fabricated 
metals, transportation equipment, and at 
the Niagara power project. The Department 
said little improvement could be expected 
in the near future. 

Olean-Salamanca, where widespread fac- 
tory layoffs especially in durable goods made 
the area one of substantial and persistent 
labor surplus, also faced the likelihood of 
no significant improvement, the Department 
said. 

Rochester was moved up, from unemploy- 
ment at 1.5 to 2.9 percent, to 3 to 5.9 per- 
cent, the same as New York City. The De- 
partment did not list New York City as an 
area of substantial labor surplus. 
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Rochester has been hit with idleness in 
photographic-optical goods and instruments, 
food-processing and construction. Addi- 
tional seasonal layoffs in construction are 
expected into March, the Department said. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years we have been observing 
Brotherhood Week each February. We 
do so again this year. As a real con- 
tribution thereto I offer the following 
article by Rabbi Robert Gordis. Dr. 
Gordis is the rabbi of Congregation Beth 
El, Rockaway Park, N.Y., and a past 
president of the Synagogue Council of 
America: 

PREFACE TO A CHRISTIAN-JEWISH DIALOGUE 


No phenomenon on the social scene is 
more characteristic of the optimism and 
good will of the American people than the 
interfaith movement which reaches its cli- 
max each February. Thirty years have 
elapsed since the interfaith movement was 
launched with genuine idealism and high 
hopes, and in the interim it has grown in 
prestige, program, and personnel. Yet, to- 
day, one seems to detect a widespread sense 
of disenchantment with many of the objec- 
tives, techniques and achievement of the 
brotherhood movement. In increasing 
measure, there is a recognition that much 
more needs to be done, that the time has 
come to cease chasing the shadow and begin 
reaching for the substance of the issues, 
both ideological and practical, that bedevil 
intergroup relations in 20th century Amer- 
ica. Thus, in many quarters, the American 
people are being called upon to cease avowing 
brotherhood and begin practicing it in the 
field of ethnic relations at home and with 
other nations abroad. In the area of re- 
ligious differences, a Christian theologian has 
expressed the growing recognition “that 
Christians need to reopen discussions with 
the ancient people of God as well as with 
the other great faiths of the world.” 

There undoubtedly is both room and need 
for a fruitful dialogue between Christianity 
and Judaism, the two religions of the West- 
ern world that are linked together in a 
unique embrace of kinship and difference. It 
has been repeated time without number— 
and yet it remains true—that there are sub- 
stantial. areas of agreement between these 
two faiths, which share a common historical 
background and revere the same Scriptures 
as the word of God. No theological subtlety 
should obscure the similarity of outlook be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity with regard 
to the nature of God, the duty of man, 
and many other aspects of their world view. 

There is, however, need to recognize that 
similarly is not identity and that each tra- 
dition possesses a varying emphasis, a dif- 
ference in timbre that gives even to the ele- 
ments they share in common a well-marked 
individuality. Truth, as Renan reminds us, 
often lies in the nuances. What is dominant 
in one religion is frequently recessive in the 
other, and Biblical texts of unassailable 
sanctity in both traditions occupy widely dif- 
ferent positions in the hierarchy of values 
in each. 

Thus, for Christians, Deuteronomy 6: 4 is 
an important verse in Deuteronomy and little 
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more; for Jews it is the Shema, “Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One,” 
the classic affirmation of the fundamental 
Jewish doctrine of the unity of God, which 
is accordingly recited at the close of the 
Day of Atonement and by each Jew on his 
deathbed as the confession of faith. 

On the other hand, the Adam and Eve nar- 
rative in Genesis, chapter 3, has served as 
the source for the central Christian concept 
of the fall of man, which has been elaborated 
with incredible depth in 20 centuries of 
Christian thought. In traditional Judaism, 
the paradise tale is of course familiar and 
famous, but aside from a few minor refer- 
ences, it has developed no theological sig- 
nificance whatever. 

The Book of Isaiah has been revered in 
both religions, and Jewish commentators 
have vied with their Christian colleagues in 
interpreting the meaning of the profound 
and enigmatic “servant of the Lord” pas- 
sages in the latter half of the book. By 
and large, Jewish students, like many Chris- 
tian exegetes, have seen in the “Servant” the 
prototype of Israel’s role in the world as 
the eternal witness to God’s truth. Yet the 
moving figure of the Suffering Servant, 
which has had such an impact on the Chris- 
tian concept of the Savior, never became 
central to the traditional Jewish world- 
view. Thus, none of the beautiful “Serv- 
ant Songs” was chosen for the Haftarot, or 
prophetic readings in the synagogue liturgy. 

There is no need to add further examples. 
The Christian-Jewish dialogue, if it is to be 
fruitful, must reckon with the elements of 
similarity and of difference—and with the 
subtler and more significant aspects that 
partake of both. The enterprise therefore 
requires high resources of mutual sympathy, 
insight, leaning and candor. 

It is this last-named quality that suggests 
the importance of some ground rules, if we 
are to have a true dialogue between the 
participants and not merely a monologue 
moving in one direction. To advance this 
signficant enterprise, the writer would urge 
consideration for four principles that should 
be self-evident but all too often are ignored. 

1. The time is overdue for abandoning 
the well-worn contrast constantly being 
drawn between “the Old Testament Lord of 
Justice” and the “God of Love of the New 
Testament.” Every competent scholar knows 
that the Old Testament conceived of God 
in terms of love as well as of justice, just as 
Jesus’ God manifested Himself in justice as 
well as in love, for justice without love is 
cruelty and love without justice is caprice. 
Prof. J. Philip Hyatt, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, has been particularly articulate in em- 
phasizing the attribute of love in the Old 
Testament conception of God. 

It is, of course, not enough to use a 
Biblical concordance to find the word “love” 
and use the statistics of its occurrence as a 
proof. Often it is necessary to penetrate 
beneath the vocabulary to the meaning. 
Thus, in pleading for the wicked Sodomites 
to God, Abraham calls out, “Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do justice?” (Genesis 
18: 25), but the God who is prepared to 
spare the sinful city of Sodom for the sake 
of 10 righteous men is manifestly a God of 
love. 

In the Decalogue itself, God is similarly 
described as punishing evildoers to the 
fourth generation, but in showing mercy to 
His loved ones to the thousandth (Exodus 
20: 5, 6; Deuteronomy 5: 9, 10). Central in 
the Hebrew tradition is the theophany which 
follows upon God’s forgiving the Israelites 
for the grievous sin of the golden calf. In 
phrases echoed throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, God is praised as “merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth” and the same distinction is 
drawn: He keeps mercy unto the thousandth 
generation, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin; and not destroying utterly, though 
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He visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, and upon the children’s children, 
unto the third and unto the fourth genera- 
tion (Exodus 34: 6, 7). 

When we move from the Mosaic Age to 
the period of the later prophets, the empha- 
sis is even stronger. The prophet Hosea had 
suffered a deep personal tragedy; his affec- 
tion for his wife and trust in her was cruelly 
betrayed by her unfaithfulness. But his love 
triumphed over his indignation and he saw 
in his relationship to his erring wife a pro- 
totype of God’s love for his people, which he 
expressed in the language of the marriage 
covenant: 

“And I will betroth thee unto Me forever, 

“Yea, I will betroth thee unto Me in right- 
eousness and justice, 

“In loving kindness and compassion. 

“And I will betroth thee until Me in faith- 
fulness; 

“And thou shalt know the Lord” (Hosiah © 
2: 21, 22). 

God’s love for His wayward children finds 
expression both in His affection as well as in 
His exasperation: 

“When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 

“And out of Egypt I called My son. 

“I drew them with cords of a man, 

“With bands of love; = 

“And I fed them gently” (Hosiah 11: 1-4). 

“O Aphraim, what shall I do unto thee? 

“O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? 

“For your goodness is as a morning cloud, 

“And as the early morning dew.” (Hosiah 
6: 4). 

Amos is conventionally described as the 
stern prophet of the God of justice. That he 
stresses divine justice is true, but that he 
ignores divine love is not. One has only to 
penetrate beneath the surface of his great 
prophetic soul, to sense the love he knows 
that God feels for his sinful children: 

“Hate evil and love good, 

“And establish justice in the gate. 

“Perhaps the Lord, the God of hosts, 

“Will have compassion on the remnant of 
Joseph” (Amos 5: 15). ’ 

“O Lord God, forgive, I beseech Thee; 

“How shall Jacob stand, for he is small? 

“The Lord repented concerning this; 

“Tt shall not be,’ saith the Lord” 
(Amos 7: 2,5). 

The same spirit lives in Amos’ vision of 
national forgiveness and restoration: 

“In that day will I raise up 

“The tabernacle of David that is fallen, 

“And close up the breaches thereof, 

“And I will raise up his ruins. 

“And I will build it as in the days of old” 
(Amos 9: 11). 

“And I will turn the captivity of My peo- 
ple Israel, 

“And they shall build the waste cities, and 
inhabit them; 

“And they shall plant vineyards, and drink 
their wine; 

“They shall also make gardens, and eat 
their fruit” (Amos 9: 14). 

To cite one more instance, the Book of 
Jonah reaches its poignant climax in God's 
own words to the Hebrew prophet, spoken 
with reference to the capital city of the 
arch-enemy of Israel, the Assyrians: 

“And the Lord said: “Thou hast had pity 
on the gourd, for which thou hast not la- 
bored, neither madest it grow, which came 
up in a night, and perished in a night; and 
should not I have pity on Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than sixscore 
thousand persons that cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand, 
and also much cattle?’” (Jonah 4: 10-11). 

Finally, the Hebrew word for “righteous- 
ness” zedakah, is frequently joined in the 
Old Testament to that most tender of all 
Divine and human virtues, besed, the full 
depth of which eludes the most skillful 
translator. Even the renderings “loving- 
kindness” and “steadfast love” seek in vain 
to transmit its meaning. No wonder thas 
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zedakah, “righteousness,” became the Hebrew 
term for “charity” as well. 

In order that the dialogue be genuine, let 
it be remembered that the God of both com- 
ponents of the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
is the God of justice and of love. 

2. Closely related to this unwarranted dis- 
tinction, is the widespread practice of con- 
trasting the primitivism, tribalism and 
formalism of the Old Testament with the 
spirituality, universalism and freedom of 
the New, to the manifest disadvantage of 
the former. The dialogue might well address 
itself to the tension between law and free- 
dom, the relationship of the material and 
the spiritual, or the dichotomy between the 
letter and the spirit, issues with regard to 
which there is a difference of emphasis in 
Judaism and in Christianity. Here it suf- 
fices to point out that the contrast between 
the Testaments is achieved by placing the 
lower elements of the Old Testament by the 
side of the higher aspects of the New, but 
the process is as misleading as would be 
the results of the opposite procedure. Thus, 
one of the most sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive students of the New Testament, Claude 
G. Montefiore, writes in an eloquent passage 
in his Synoptic Gospels (vol. II, p. 326): 

“Such passages as Matthew XXV: 41 
should make theologians excessively care- 
ful of drawing beloved contrasts between 
Old Testament and New. We find even the 


liberal theologian Dr. Fosdick saying: From’ 


Sinai to Calvary—was ever a record of pro- 
gressive revelation more plain or more con- 
vineing? The development begins with 
Jehovah disclosed in a thunderstorm on a 
desert mountain, and it ends with Christ 
saying: ‘God is a Spirit: and they that wor- 
ship Him must worship in spirit and in 
truth’; it begins with a war-god leading 
his partisans to victory, and it ends with 
men saying ‘God is love; and he that abideth 
in love abideth in God, and God abideth in 
him’; it begins with a provincial Deity, lov- 
ing his tribe and hating his enemies, and it 
ends with the God of the whole earth wor- 
shiped by a ‘great multitude, which no 
man could number, out of every nation and 
of all tribes and peoples and tongues’; it be- 
gins with a God who commands the slaying 
of the Amalekites, ‘both man and woman, 
infant and suckling’, and it ends with a 
Father whose will it is that ‘not one of 
these little ones should perish’: it begins 
with God’s people standing afar off from 
His lightnings and praying that He might 
not speak to them lest they die, and it ends 
with men going into their chambers, and, 
having shut the door, praying to their 
Father who is in secret” (Christianity and 
Progress, p. 209). 

“Very good. No doubt such a series can 
be arranged. Let me now arrange a similar 
series. From Old Testament to New Testa- 
ment—was ever a record of retrogression 
more plain or more convincing? It begins 
with, ‘Have I any pleasure at all in the death 
of him that dieth?’ and it ends with, ‘Begone 
from me, ye doers of wickedness.’ It begins 
with “The Lord is slow to anger and plente- 
ous in mercy’; it ends with, ‘Fear him who 
is able to destroy both body and soul in 
Gehenna.”’ It begins with, ‘I dwell with him 
that is of a contrite spirit to revive it’; it 
ends with ‘Narrow is the way which leads 
to life, and few there be who find it.’ It 
begins with, ‘I will not contend forever; 
I will not be always wroth’; it ends with 
‘Depart, ye cursed, into the everlasting fire.’ 
It begins with, ‘Should not I have pity upon 
Nieveh, the great city?’; and ends with, 
‘It will be more endurable for Sodom on 
the day of judgment than for that city.’ 
It begins with, “The Lord is good to all, and 
near to all who call upon him’; it ends with, 
“Whosoever speaks against the Holy Spirit, 
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there is no forgiveness for him whether in 
this world or the next.’ It begins with, 
‘The Lord will wipe away tears from off all 
faces; he will destroy death forever’; it 
ends with, “They will throw them into the 
furnace of fire; there is the weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth.’ And the one series 
would be as misleading as the other.” 

3. Another practice which should be sur- 
rendered is that of referring to Old Testa- 
ment verses quoted in the New as, original 
New Testament passages. Many years ago 
Bertrand Russell, whose religious orthodoxy 
is something less than complete, described 
the Golden Rule: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” as New Testament 
teaching. When the Old Testament source 
(Leviticus 19: 18) was called to his atten- 
tion, he blandly refused to recognize his 
error. This, in spite of the fact that both 
the Gospels and the Epistles are explicit in 
citing the Golden Rule as the accepted 
Scripture. Jesus refers to it as “the first 
and great commandment written in the law” 
(Matthew 23: 38; Luke 10: 27) and Paul 
describes it as “a commandment compre- 
hended in this saying” (Romans 13: 9). 

In an excellently written tract (“I Believe 
in the Bible,” published by the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches, p. 7), the author 
contrasts the God who “orders Agag hewn 
to pieces before the altar” with the God, 
“who taught through St. Paul, ‘If your enemy 
is hungry, feed him’ (Romans, 12: 20).” If 
Paul were citing chapter and verse in his 
labors, would he have failed to point out 
that he was quoting Proverbs 25: 21 ver- 
batim? 

4. Finally, the dialogue between Judaism 
and Christianity can be mutually fruitful 
only if it always kept in mind that Judaism 
is not the religion of the Old Testament, 
though obviously rooted in it. To describe 
Judaism within the framework of the Old 
Testament is as misleading as constructing a 
picture of American life in terms of the 
Constitution, which is, to be sure, the basic 
law of the land, but far from coextensive 
with our present legal and social system. 
Modern Judaism is the product of a long 
and rich development of Biblical thought. 
It possesses &@ normative tradition embodied 
in the Mishnah and the Talmud, as well as 
the responsa and the codes of the post- 
Talmudic period. By the side of this domi- 
nant strand are the aberrant tendencies, sec- 
terian, and heretical, that were never with- 
out influence and cannot be ignored. These 
include the apocryphal and Pseudepigraphi- 
cal literature, recently enriched—and com- 
plicated—by the sensational discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolis. The Middle Ages, building 
upon their Biblical and Talmudic antece- 
dents, created the strands of philosophy, 
mysticism, legalism, and Messianism, all of 
which contributed to the character of mod- 
ern Judaism. In the modern era, as every 
informed observer knows, the various schools 
conventionally subsumed under the headings 
of Orthodoxy, Conservatism, and Reform, do 
not begin to exhaust the variety of religious 
experience and approach which are compet- 
ing for attention in the marketplace of 
ideas in the Jewish community. With re- 
gard to the second partner in the dialog, 
there is no need to spell out the ramifica- 
tions of viewpoint and emphasis that con- 
stitutes the multicolored spectrum of con- 
temporary Christianity. 

It is, therefore, clear that if we reckon with 
the full dimensions of Judaism and Christi- 
anity, the substance of the dialog between 
the two faiths is immeasurably complicated, 
to be sure, but without such an understand- 
ing the enterprise is stultifying. Men were 
not promised that the truth would be 
simple—only that the truth would make 
them free. 
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Andrew Barr, Fort Worth, Writes Prize- 
Winning Essay in ABC-Edward P. Mor- 
gan Contest 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it was my recent pleasure to meet here 
in the Capitol with an exceptionally 
bright young man from Forth Worth, 
Andrew Barr. He was visiting here as 
writer of a prize-winning essay in the 
American Broadcasting Co.-Edward P. 
Morgan contest. 

His essay is of such exceptional merit 
to warrant the reading time of all Amer- 
icans. It clearly shows that Andrew is a 
young man who has an understanding 
of national purpose and needs far beyond 
most boys his age and many adults. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the essay entitled, “What I Most Want 
the United States To Do at Home and 
Abroad in 1961,” written by Andrew 
Barr. fi 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat I Most WANT THE UNITED STATES TO 
Do aT HoME AND ABROAD IN 1961 


(By Andrew Barr) 


The spirit and imagination of the Ameri- 
can people will be decisive in determining 
the future of the United States as it moves 
ahead toward a new frontier. 

The most important steps to be taken in 
the year ahead are those which will stir 
men’s imagination and inspire them to live 
advénturously, creating a sort of 1961 peace- 
time equivalent of the high morale and deep 
sense of purpose which moved our Nation 
in World Wars I and II. 

Certainly the urgency is as great today as 
it was in those war eras. Certainly the 
spirit of man has as great potential as ever. 
How may the potential be made to meet the 
need? 

On the domestic front there would appear 
to be two areas calling for immediate action: 
to get our economy into high gear again, 
and to move deliberately but surely toward 
social goals which will in themselves release 
new energies and new capabilities in our 
people. 

On the economic front, the most urgent 
need for 1961 is to restore consumer pur- 
chasing power to its proper level. To this 
end, legislation will be in order to lower in- 
terest rates, increase minimum wages, help 
depressed areas, stimulate long-range public 
work projects such as highway construction, 
and perhaps raise income tax dependency 
exemptions. 

On the social front, there would seem to 
be three broad areas of need: better edu- 
cation for our youth, a practical health and 
security program for our senior citizens, and 
further progress toward real civil rights for 
all citizens of our land. The first is urgent 
to provide the leadership we will need in 
the future. Legislation for 1961 should in- 
clude a scholarship program for deserving 
college students, and a broad program of aid 
to education. For our senior citizens, new 
laws in 1961 should provide broader social 
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security coverage and medical insurance as 
a part of the social security system. In the 
area of civil rights, the crying need for 1961 
lies not so much in the realm of legislation, 
as in the realm of forthright leadership on 
the part of the Executive to make it abun- 
dantly clear that our Government stands for 
the implementation of recent court decisions 
and legislative acts. 

On the international front, again we must 
face up to the fact that man’s spirit and 
imagination will determine the future. Our 
massive military strength undoubtedly is an 
indispensible bulwark as we work toward 
world order, but by no stretch of imagina- 
tion can it provide the affirmative answers. 

The “bulwark” must be strengthened in 
1961. Legislation must be passed to speed 
our science and space programs. The in- 
vestigative powers of both Congress and the 
Executive should be invoked to expose and 
eliminate inefficiency and corruption in our 
defense structure. 

But at least equally important is bold, 
affirmative leadership. A new approach 
should be developed in our support of the 
United Nations, strengthening that institu- 
tion while avoiding any semblance of dom- 
inating it. The United States should help 
develop the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion far beyond its role as a defense mechan- 
ism for the western nations, making it a 
vital, creative organization with positive 
value in the building and financing of a 
new system of nations, all within the con- 
text of the United Nations. 

Our Nation in 1961 should expand its 
technical and financing assistance to back- 
ward nations, enlarge its cultural exchange 
program, launch a “peace corps” for Amer- 
ican youth, and work unceasingly toward 
disarmament. 

By such steps as these can we stir the 
imagination and spirit of men at home and 
abroad, fulfilling a great destiny in world 
history. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 
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HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, today, 
February 16, 1961, marks the 43d anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence. 
This is a day that should be honored by 
every American who holds sacred the 
ideals upon which our liberty and inde- 
pendence were established. 

This day is to serve as a reminder to us 
of the events of February 16, 1918, when 
@ significant chapter was written in the 
age-old story of man’s searches and 
struggles for freedom and justice. No 
finer example exists, of a people valiantly 
pursuing this search, than the Lithuan- 
ians. Foremost in their minds and 
hearts is the goal of national independ- 
ence. 

It was on this day, 43 years ago, that 
the Republic of Lithuania, following 
the example of Latvia, and preceding 
Estonia by only a few days, declared her- 
self to be free of the ancient Russian 
tyranny; 22 years later this freedom 
was brutally betrayed by a new tyrant, 
the late Josef Stalin. 

But the memory of freedom continues. 
Subjected to savage persecution under 
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the iron heel of Communist tryanny and 
terrorism, Lithuanians have never lost 
hope of ultimate victory. The spirit of 
independence has not been crushed, but 
lives on to inspire new hope that the 
day of liberation is near. 

And so on this day, it is fitting that 
we join with all friends of Lithuania 
and of other oppressed nations in solemn 
recognition of the noble cause of liberty, 
and for the spread of truth and freedom 
everywhere. 





Keeping America Rolling 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article that ap- 
peared in the Readers’ Column of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader on Thurs- 
day, February 9, 1961, submitted by Mr. 
Don Smith, president, Advertising Club 
of Wilkes-Barre: 


{From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, Feb. 
9, 1961] 


KEEPING AMERICA ROLLING 


Ep1ror, TIMES-LEADER NEWS: 

The truck that rolled out of the plant to 
get this newspaper on its way to you—and 
the truck that brought the fresh newsprint 
in—rode on tires, consumed gasoline and was 
otherwise equipped for its job because of 
one thing: mass production. ‘ 

Its tires came from an enormous factory, 
its gasoline flowed from a huge farm of 
tanks and the truck itself was put together 
in a factory drawing on the skills and labors 
of other factories. 

This tremendous chain may seem compli- 
cated, but it really isn’t. What it boils down 
to is that largeness, properly guided, enables 
us to get this paper to you because each 
element involved is available at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The genius of science and technology 
makes it possible, yet without quick, effi- 
cient and inexpensive means of capitalizing 
on it for the benefit of the ultimate user, 
it will all be wasted. 

Advertising is a key step in translating 
this genius into objects that eventually 
reach all of us. Without it, our standard 
of living would be inconceivably lower than 
it is. 

We celebrate Advertising Week this year 
with the slogan that “Advertising Keeps Us 
Rolling.” Thus the delivery truck moving 
through our streets is well suited to serve 
as a symbol. The many items that produce 
and propel the truck would not be available 
in anything like necessary quantities—or 
reasonable prices—without the advertising 
that builds a mass market and makes mass 
production possible. 

The truck, of course, is only one of all 
the millions of goods and services whose 
performance is enhanced by advertising’s 
duty in communicating with the ultimate 
user, As we said, it may seem a complicated 
business, but it is not. Just keep in mind 
that mass production is at the heart of the 
growth we require. Without advertising 
to keep us rolling we would soon find our- 
selves poorly fed, poorly housed and poorly 
equipped to face the future. 
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It is with pride that we salute advertis- 
ing and all who are engaged in it. 
Don SMITH, 
President, Advertising Club of 
Wilkes-Barre. 





Twenty-five African Students Arrested in 
Egg Throwing Embassy Attack 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
a great deal of alarm the article appear- 
ing in this morning’s Washington Post 
stating that 25 African students had 
been arrested for egg throwing in an 
embassy attack. I note that a good many 
of these students were from various and 
sundry nations. 

The attack on the Belgium Chancel- 
lery is a very disturbing thing. The 
proper officials in the State Department 
should immediately move to return these 
students to their own homelands. ‘A 
student that has been in America for any 
length of time who demonstrates against 
or attacks the property or officials of 
any friendly nation certainly has no 
place in America. These students from 
foreign nations are the guests of the 
United States. If they are unwilling to 
abide by our laws and our customs then 
in my opinion they are not fit persons 
to be in the United States. 

The State Department personnel who, 
as reported by this newspaper, prevailed 
upon the police to keep the fines paid 
at a nominal minimum should be sev- 
erely reprimanded for interfering in a 
police matter of this kind. 

If any American tax funds are being 
used to subsidize these students, such 
funds should be immediately withdrawn. 

I include the article referred to as a 
part of my remarks for the REcorp: 
TWENTY-FIVE AFRICAN STUDENTS ARE ARRESTED 

In Ecc THROWING Emsassy ATTACK 
(By Jean White) 

Twenty-five African Negro students were 
arrested yesterday on charges of picketing 
too close to an embassy after an egg-throw- 
ing barrage at the Belgian Chancery, 3330 
Garfield Street NW. 

Waving hand-lettered signs, the demon- 
strators shouted protests against the slaying 
of former Congolese Premier Patrice Lu- 
mumba. Some let loose with a flurry of 
eggs and snowbalis. At least eight eggs 
splattered over the front of the chancery, one 
hitting a window. There was no damage. 

Police rushed to the scene and warned the 
students they could demonstrate no nearer 
than 500 feet from the Embassy. When they 
refused to budge from the chancery drive- 
way, they were herded into patrol wagons 
and taken to the eighth precinct station 
house. 

Bond was announced first as $300 each. 
Later police decided to reduce it to $100. 
But Angier Biddle Duke, the State Depart- 
ment’s chief of protocol, and several Em- 
bassy Officials prevailed on police to keep 
bail to a nominal sum. 

Twenty-four of the demonstrators, all 
Howard University students, forfeited #10 
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collateral each. N. D. Ukachi Onyewu of 
Nigeria, 32, leader of the demonstration, for- 
feited $25. He said that “we were mourning 
Lumumba. * * * He was no Communist 
and neither are we. We are Africans.” 

Duke said the demonstration was spon- 
sored by the All-African Students Union, 
which he identified as “interested in African 
ambitions and aspirations.” Onyewu, a 
Howard graduate, is national executive sec- 
retary of the organization. 

“As far as we have been able to deter- 
thine,” Duke commented, “there is no Com- 
munist connection.” 

Several of the students are on scholarships 
here. Dean of Men James L. Cary of Howard 
said the university would look into possible 
disciplinary action. 

None of the students is from the strife- 
torn Congo, former Belgian colony. Of the 
25 arrested, 15 said they were from Nigeria, 
3 from Tanganyika, 4 from Kenya, and 1 each 
from Uganda, Ethiopia, and Sierra Leone. 

J. P. Yan Bellinhen, deputy commercial 
counselor at the Belgian Embassy said the 
students were invited to come in the chan- 
cery to talk but only two entered. The others 
kept up the sign waving and yelling outside 
and then took aim with eggs and snowballs, 
he said. 

Police listed these students among the 
Gemonstrators, with their native countries: 

Henry A. Ajagbe, Nigeria; Jimmy N. Walu- 
simbi, Uganda; Aleck H. Chemponda, Tan- 
ganyika; Aniceth S. Nkwabi, Tanganyika; 
Emanuel E. Utoh, Nigeria; Emanuel U. Eni, 
Nigeria; Ayodeji W. Edwards, Nigeria; Ben- 
jamin Akpati, Nigeria; Fred Dalizu, Kenya; 


Johnson A. Sofola, Nigeria; Isaiah Oqwuru,. 


. Nigeria. 

" Hector Harding, Sierra Leone; Shadrach 
Kwasa, Kenya; Olaleye Aremu, Nigeria; Fred- 
erick Njenga, Kenya; Eranson Mugwue, 
Kenya; Ukachi N. K. Onyewu, Nigeria; Dom- 
inic I. Ugbagu, Nigeria; Johannes Mlela, Tan- 
ganyika; Abose Damassa Ethiopia. 

Adobeye Adokoye, Nigeria; Amako N. 
Ahaghotu, Nigeria; Michael Kubeyinje, 
Nigeria; Stephen O. Emejuaiwe, Nigeria; John 
Cc. Nnadi, Nigeria. 

Onyewu, a graduate of Howard, is national 
executive secretary of the All-African Stu- 
dents Union. 


- 


National Brotherhood Award of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews to Radio Station WNEW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
just come to my attention that radio 
station WNEW in New York City, for 
the second consecutive year, has been 
awarded the National Brotherhood 
Award of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. No other radio 
or TV station has been so honored. 

When WNEW received this same 
award in 1960, I mentioned it to the 
House by an insertion in the Recorp and 
am pleased to do so again on this oc- 
casion. 

This station has consistently and con- 
spicuously set the highest standards of 
morality and decency in an extremely 
important field of endeavor. 
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We in New York are proud of WNEW, 
its management and its staff. The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews is also to be congratulated for the 
recognition that it has given to a job 
well done. 





Disaster at Brussels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF. 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an editorial which appeared in the 
February 16 edition of the Chicago Sun 
Times and which deals with the tragic 
crash of the airliner in Brussels. 

I am particularly gratified the Chicago 
Sun Times is supporting me in my efforts 
to have self-monitoring devices installed 
in cockpits of all commercial airliners so 
that we can get some idea from the pilot 
himself of what causes these tragedies. 

All pure jets now carry a mechanical 
recording device, but its use is limited to 
recording only the air speed, altitude, 
temperature, and direction of the plane 
at the time of a disaster. 

I feel very strongly that installation of 
wire recorders entombed in a heat-proof 
and fireproof vault which could be re- 
covered regardless of the degree of dam- 
age to the plane, with a microphone in- 
stalled in the cockpit so that the pilot’s 
last efforts to save his plane could be 
recorded, will provide us with a most sig- 
nificant method to avoid future disasters. 

It is my understanding that the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency is on the verge of 
ordering installation of such recorders 
and that an appropriate directive is to be 
issued very shortly. 

The Sun Times editorial, which fol- 
lows, states more eloquently than any- 
thing I could say the need for such a di- 
rective: 

DISASTER AT BRUSSELS 

Another shocking and heartbreaking air 
tragedy has taken the lives of 54 Americans 
including the 17 members of the US. figure 
skating team and their coach. One of them, 
16-year-old Miss Laurence Owen, only last 
weekend had won the North American 
championship at Philadelphia. Millions of 
Americans who saw her on television—a 
slim, pretty, wholesome girl—and who fol- 
lowed the career of her mother, Maribel 
Vinson Owen, nine times U.S. champion, 
also killed, will feel a personal loss. 

Mrs. Owens served as olympics skating 
expert for the Associated Press of which 
pent sn Art: ses The loss to 
us is personal, too 

At this writing, what caused the crash of 
the Belgian Airlines jet during a landing 
approach at Brussels is not known. Appar- 
ently, however, the pilot knew he was in 
trouble. He lowered the undercarriage, re- 
tracted it and the plane turned and fell in 
a series of spins. Those on the ground 
knew the plane was in trouble, too. Fire 
trucks were on their way before the crash. 

This disaster, therefore, is another grim 
argument in favor of the proposal of U.S. 
Representative RoMAN PucINsK!I, Democrat 
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of Illinois, that all planes be equipped with 
automatic tape devices that would provide, 
after a crash, a recording of the last 5 min- 
utes of the conversations of the pilot and 
his assistants in the cockpit. 

Plane to ground radio does not assure 
such a message. The control tower com- 
mander at Brussels said the plane had been 
in contact with him by radio after crossing 
the coast but shortly before the crash ‘‘we 
lost contact.” 

The Federal Aviation Agency has author- 
ity to order the installation of the record- 
ing device and has concluded all needed 
research on it. We understand such an or- 
der was to have been issued but that in the 
change of administration in Washington it 
has become sidetracked. The order should 
be delayed no longer. 

Those who die in plane crashes will have 
died in vain if the nations and the industry 
do not learn from each tragedy something 
of value to prevent future ones. 





Unjustified Oil Price Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I brought to the attention of the 
House the unfortunate situation created 
in upstate New York by a third increase 
in the price of heating oil for homes, an 
increase which struck me as completely 
unjustified. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Freeman’s 
Journal of Cooperstown, N.Y., on this 
situation: 

UNSUSTIFIED Or Price INCREASE 

The major companies which supply Coop- 
erstown dealers with fuel oil announced a 
half-cent a gallon price increase over the 
weekend, which local dealers of necessity 
have had to pass on to customers because 
of their small margin of profit per gallon. 

The increase—the third so far this win- 
ter—ran the price of No. 2 oil to 16.5 cents 
a gallon, the highest in history here, ex- 
ceeding by one-tenth of a cent the 1958-59 
season’s high. 

At that time, the Freeman's Journal said: 
“There was no justification for this in- 
crease—it simply is a matter of price goug- 
ing on the part of the major producers who 
seem to operate on the theory that if you 
can come up with some excuse—no matter 
how flimsy—you’ve got a moral right to 
charge whatever the traffic will bear under 
a given set of conditions.” 

We say now, in 1961, that this latest half- 
cent increase also is unjustified. And as 
usual, the oil companies plead as before— 
this winter has been colder than usual so 
far, and the demand for oil is outstripping 
their refinery capacity. So their costs go 
up. That’s a lot of bunk. Their costs may 
have gone up slightly, but not to the extent 
of a half-cent a galion. 

‘We had no quarrel with the oll producers 
when they boosted prices of oil on December 
16, and again on January 6. They were 
legitimate. But this last one is really for 
the birds. Local dealers absorbed two-tenths 
of a cent of the December 16 increase. The 
wholesale price went up a full cent at that 
time. The dealer passed along only eight- 
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tenths of a cent to his retail customers, as 
the retail price rose from 14.7 to 15.5 cents. 
He couldn’t absorb any part of the half-cent 
increase which sent the price to 16 cents on 
January 6, and he can’t absorb any part of 
this latest half-cent increase. Yet, he’s the 
one whom the customer gets mad at. He’s 
not to blame. The major companies are to 
blame. 

If this latest price increase makes you 
want to sound off, well go ahead and sound 
off—but to the oil companies who are the 
real culprits. Your local dealer will forward 
your letter to the company if you can’t find 
the latter’s address. 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
never been a time during the last 10 
years that I have not been on record as 
opposing Federal aid to education, par- 
ticularly as it applies to the construction 
of school buildings and the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. My position on this 
subject has been made known to my 
constitutents through correspondence, 
interviews reposted in the press, and 
from the political platform as recently 
as during the last election. 

My reasons are simple. First, since 
less than 240 out of the 40,000 school dis- 
tricts in the United States are in dis- 
tressed circumstances it is not needed. 
Second, it can only result in bureaucratic 
control of our educational system, pious 
disclaimer to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and anyone who will take the trouble 
to examine the Land Grant College Act, 
the Smith-Hughes Act, and the Defense 
Education Act will find ample justifica- 
tion for my assertion. And finally, it is 
economic insanity insofar as Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned since we would pay 
into the Federal Treasury in taxes rough- 
ly 1144 times as much as we would receive 
as grants-in-aid. 

As usual my good friend, Henry 
Brinton, the editor of the Daily Local 
News of West Chester, Pa., has pointed 
this up in one of his fine editorials en- 
titled “Should Pennsylvania Taxes Build 
Schools in Arkansas?” which I am 
pleased to include with these remarks for 
your perusal: 

{From the Daily Local News, Feb. 13, 1961] 
SHOULD PENNSYLVANIA TAXES BUILD SCHOOLS 
IN ARKANSAS? 

Tomorrow—Valentine’s Day—President 
John F. Kennedy will outline his Federal 
aid to education proposals in a special mes- 
sage to Congress. 

But, rest assured, it will be no valentine 
for the taxpayer. It may be roses and violets 
for those who will be hired to administer 
the program, but for the taxpayer who must 
foot the bill it will be more of the same old 
thing—higher and still higher taxes. 

Proponents of Federal aid have tried all 
kinds of maneuvers to get a Measure through 
Congress, a measure that would do the very 
things for schools that the States and school 
districts themselves should be doing. 
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Opponents of such a program readily ad- 
mit that not all is well in education so far 
as finances go, but that whatever the needs, 
the individual States and communities could 
meet them better and cheaper than Wash- 
ington. 

It is understood that the President’s pro- 
posals will ask for a billion-dollar-a-year 
program of Government help. It is reported 
that each State would be allowed to deter- 
mine whether the money which they may 
get would go for classrooms or for teachers’ 
salaries or both. 

Before Mr. Kennedy unveils his program 
let’s take a look at a few facts which should 
have some bearing on the matter. 

In last November’s election, voters ap- 
proved $387 million for new schools in var- 
ious parts of the country. This brought the 
total for the year, up to that point, to well 
over $1 billion. 

Surveys show that more than half of the 
classrooms in use are of postwar construc- 
tion, and that classrooms are going up at a 
rate faster than ever before. 

Meanwhile, teachers salaries continue to 
rise. The National Education Association 
has reported that the average pay of Amer- 
ican teachers in 1960 rose to $5,125, topping 
$5,000 a year for the first time. The year 
before the average was $4,495. The increase 


in 1960, therefore, was better than 10 per- - 


cent. 

One question which every Pennsylvania 
taxpayer should consider is this: Should 
Pennsylvania tax money be diverted to 
Arkansas or any other State to help build 
their schools or help pay their teachers? 
Under Federal aid that is what would hap- 
pen. It is estimated that Pennsylvania 
would pay over $60 million into Federal 
coffers and in return would receive in school 
aid only about $45 million. Arkansas would 
be taxed a trifle less than $4 million but 
would receive nearly $14 million. 

One of the grave dangers lies in the fact 
that some States, hopeful of obtaining help 
from Washington, have actually been “drag- 
ging their feet” when it comes to raising 
tax money for their schools. Holding out 
the likelihood of Federal aid becoming a 
reality could bring local efforts to a com- 
plete standstill. There is evidence that 
such an unfortunate situation exists in some 


“quarters today. 


During the Eisenhower administration 
when the school aid bill was heatedly de- 
bated in both Houses, convincing evidence 
was presented to show that the need for 
school construction was rapidly being met 
at the State and local levels. Yet in his 
state of the Union message, President Ken- 
nedy said that “Federal grants for higher 
and public school education can no longer 
be delayed.” E 

Congress’ first duty is to determine what 
the needs, if any, actually are. Until it does, 
it cannot vote intelligently on so important 
an issue. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 43d 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
is being commemorated today. 

It is regrettable that this cannot be a 
happy occasion and that, instead, there 
is sorrow in our hearts for the coura- 
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geous people of Lithuania who are now 
enslaved by Soviet rule. 

In 1918, after more than 100 years 
of oppression under Russian rule, the 
people of Lithuania declared their in- 
dependence and established their Re- 
public. During the few years of freedom 
which followed, they proved their ca- 
pacity for wise self-rule, their industry 
and their willingness to make great sac- 
rifices to maintain their freedom. How- 
ever, this period of liberty was brought 
to a tragic end in 1940 when the Soviet 
Union brought the Lithuanians under its 
domination. Since then, they have been 
deprived of their personal liberties and 
they have suffered cruel deprivations and 
unbearable hardships. 

It is to be hoped that the brave people 
of Lithuania will take comfort in the 
fact that our hopes and prayers are with 
them and that Americans and freedom- 
loving people everywhere look forward 
to the day when freedom will again be 
theirs. 





Inaugural Issue of the Diplomat 
Magazine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J..GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, 4 years 
ago when we were joined in the celebra- 
tion of the inauguration of our Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower and Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, I called to 
the attention of my colleagues the ex- 
cellence of the special inaugural issue of 
the Diplomat magazine. Roy St. Lewis, 
former Assistant Attorney of the United 
States, a constituent of mine, the pub- 
lisher of the Diplomat magazine with 
his staff of eminent writers has now 
published the 1961 inaugural issue, a 
literary work. of great interest and 
beauty. The February issue contains 
among other things an interesting biog- 
raphy on the new Cabinet with the latest 
photographs of itsmembers. As amem- 
ber of the Senate District Committee, I 
believe all temporary and permanent 
residents in the District, as well as every- 
where else, will be interested in reading 
the editor in chief, Hope Ridings 
Miller’s “Editor’s Notebook,” an illumi- 
nating story on the past sidelines of 
various Presidents of the United States. 
Mr. Cleveland Amory, author of 
“Who Killed Society?” has an interest- 
ing article in the issue entitled “Social 
Snubs of Our Presidents.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Eprtor’s NoTEBOOoK 
(By Hope Ridings Miller) 

As we did 4 years ago for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s second inaugural, the staff of the 
Diplomat herewith salutes the newly eiected 
President and the First Lady, appointees to 
his Cabinet, new Members of the Senate, 
and some of the other new faces in high 
places as of Inaugural Day, 1961. 
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‘In addition, also as 4 years ago, our cur- 
rent special inaugural issue recalls certain 
highlights that have made history at past 
quadrennial inductions and during past ad- 
ministrations, all by way of following Con- 
fucius’ timeless suggestion: “Study the past 
if you would divine the future.” 


Recalling history 
est history factory in America, is a perilous 
task, of course, and one sure to invite hot 
disagreement on innumerable minor points 
by innumerable minor historians. 

Although we have carefully checked with 
reliable sources every historic highlight or 
summation published in this number, we 
fully expect to be inundated with docu- 
mented corrections, accompanied by dire 
hints that we should have known better 
(and if not, why didn’t we ask someone 
who did?). 

Anticipating at least one possible bone of 
contention, we now cite the caption on page 
18, to the effect that an inaugural faux pas 
in the making is pictured therewith. Doubt- 
less, we will be reminded all over the place 
that this was not a faux pas on the part of 
the Tafts, and that we're all wrong in sug- 
gesting that Teddy Roosevelt, who by custom 
should have accompanied his successor on 
the return ride, was so completely infuriated 
he hurried in a huff to Union Station and 
boarded a train for New York. 

Some authorities do insist that long before 
the 1909 inauguration the volatile Teddy 
had laid it on the line, specifically, that he 
would not, positively not, ride back to the 
White House with his successor. Helen Her- 
ron Taft’s autobiography, “Recollections of 
Full Years,” bears this out; states unequivo- 
cably that she became the first First Lady 
ever to accompany a newly inaugurated 
President from the Capitol back to the White 
House because “there was no one else to ride 
with him.” 

We're more than Willing to take Mrs. Taft’s 
word for this, even though other reliable 
authorities point out that Teddy didn’t mean 
what he had said and was openly annoyed 
when he wasn’t asked to ride back with his 
successor. Whatever the facts may be about 
this, it is undisputed history that Roosevelt 
and Taft were barely on speaking terms at 
the time of the 1909 inaugural; therefore, 
further explosion was probably avoided be- 
cause they did not tool back to the White 
House together. What happened may not 
have been a faux pas at all; but, certainly, 
it was a precedent-breaking incident that 
was widely misunderstood, and construed as 
& faux pas at the time, as well as later. 

Other Presidents have not accompanied 
their successors on the same journey and 
have been misunderstood, probably mis- 
judged—beginning with John Adams, who 
was said to have declined to take any part 
in Thomas Jefferson’s official induction. His- 
tory has it that the petulant, retiring Presi- 
dent left town before Inaugural Day, a-pur- 
pose to show his disapproval and dislike of 
Jefferson. But is this unpleasant page in 
Presidential annals fair to our second Chief 
Executive? Was John Adams even invited 
by Jefferson to atténd, or participate in, the 
latter’s inauguration? Who knows? 

We'd like to have your documented answer 
to that, as well as corrections on any of our 
facts, throughout the issue, that don’t jibe 
with yours. “What is history but a fable 
agreed upon?” asked Napoleon. 

With its traditional color shot of the most 
important residence in America, our maga- 
zine cover this month has an unmistakable 
1961 inaugural accent in photographs of 
both sides. of the inaugural medal. De- 
signed by Paul Manship, the noted sculptor 
who also did the first Roosevelt Inaugural 
Medal, this souvenir, bearing a portrait of 
the new President on one side and the Presi- 
dential seal on the other, was selected by 
John Walker, David Finley, and William 
Walton. 
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The design, originally produced in a 
plaster of paris cast, was then reduced to 
2%-inch size. The first copy was struck 
in gold for JFK. Silver medals, serially 
numbered up to 7,500 then were put on sale 
for $35 each, and 15,000 bronze medals for 
$4.50 each. 

This is the first time the Presidential seal 
has appeared on an inaugural medal, the 
Seal of the United States having been used 
on previous souvenirs of this type. But, 
despite surprise expressed in some areas, it 
is very much in keeping with tradition that 
only the President’s portrait is used on the 
1961 inaugural medal. Only twice before 
have portraits of both the President and the 
Vice President been used—first, in 1909, 
when William Howard Taft and James S. 
Sherman were inaugurated President and 
Vice President respectively, and in 1957, 
when the inaugural medal carried profiles 
of both Dwight D. Eisenhower and Richard 
M. Nixon. 

Generally, this publication devotes about 
an equal amount of space to foreign notables 
and to those of official, business, and social 
importance in our own country. For an 
obvious reason, our inaugural special is vir- 
tually all-American—with only two editorial 
exceptions. Our Paris correspondent, Brenda 
Helser (La Comtesse de Morelos), whipped 
over to Brussels to cover the only royal mar- 
riage in recent months—the December 
wedding of King Baudouin and Dofia Fabiola 
y Aragon, of Spain—and her report appears 
on page 14. And Edward Tomlinson, our 
correspondent for Latin America, brings us 
an enlightening profile on the new President 
of Brazil, Janio Quadros, on page 48. 


In addition to members of our staff who- 


have devoted their regular columns to sub- 
jects pertaining to the inaugural or historic 
highlights in its connection, a number of 
other excellent writers have contributed to 
this issue. Among them: 

Holmes Alexander, “The L.B.J. Team,” syn- 
dicated columnist and author of several out- 
standing biographies, including “American 
Talleyrand: Life of Martin Van Buren”; 
“The Proud Pretender: Life of Aaron Burr’; 
and “The Famous Five.” 

Cleveland Amory, “Social Snubs of Our 
Presidents,” trenchant social historian, 
magazine writer, syndicated newspaper col- 
umnist, and author of such bestsellers as 
“The Proper Bostonians,” “The Last Re- 
sorts,” and the recently published “Who 
Killed Society?” 

_Leslie Carpenter, “The Kennedy Cabinet,” 
Washington correspondent for a group of 
Southwest newspapers, and the show busi- 
ness publication, Variety. 

Eleanor Early, “The Capitol,” from Wash- 
ington Holiday, a frequent contributor to 
national magazines, and author of more than 
a dozen books including New York Holiday, 
New Orleans Holiday, And This Is Boston, 
and Ports of the Sun. 

Dorothy Marks, “Inaugural Faux Pas Start- 
ed Early,” a free-lance writer whose light 
essays have won signal attention; a number 
of the 1961 Inaugural Committee, and a 
former staff writer for the now defunct Dem- 
ocratic Digest. 

Dorothy Williams “New Members of 
America’s Most Exclusive Club”, Washing- 
ton correspondent for a string of Midwest- 
ern newspapers, and the only woman who 
was ever chairman of correspondents for the 
House and Senate. 


SocraL Snuss oF Our PRESIDENTS 
(By Cleveland Amory) 

For John F. Kennedy, taking over as Presi- 
dent of the United States, one thing is cer- 
tain. Sooner or later, he will be subjected to 
at least one distinguished snubbing. For the 
fact is, throughout our history, not one 
single President has been immune from that. 

Even George Washington had his problems 
in this regard. Families of two Tidewater 
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belles found young George’s family not good 
enough for him to marry their daughters, 
and as for the father of Sally Cary, who later 
married Colonel Fairfax, he had to remind 
young George that he had no carriage and 
Sally was “accustomed to her coach and six.” 

The Adamses, men of distinguished family 
though they were, had many difficult times. 
John, for example, was snubbed by Ralph 
Izard, of the proud South Carolina Izards, 
who thereafter added to the snub by dubbing 
the Bostonian “His Rotundity.” As for John 
Quincy Adams, when he took his hour-long 
daily swim in the Potomac, he suffered the 
indignity, it is recorded, of having Washing- 
ton Society “laugh at his bald head popping 
up and down in the water.” 

Thomas Jefferson was first snubbed by 
Philadelphia society in the 1790’s. Later, in 
office, while the White House was being fin- 
ished, he lived at a boardinghouse. At a long 
table for 30 people he occupied, during a 
whole winter, “the lowest and coldest seat.” 

As for James Madison, even at his own din- 
ner parties, though his wife Dolly sat at the 
head of the table, he himself “halfway down” 
was the “withered little apple—John” that 
Washington Irving called him. James Mon- 
roe, meeting on a Washington street Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton, whose girlhood friend 
he had jilted, was amazed when she did not 
appear to know him. “I am James Monroe, 
President of the United States,” he said, “Are 
you?” she replied, and walked on. 

An even more famous Presidential snub- 
bing occurred at Saratoga, at a ball at the old 
United States Hotel, when Martin Van 
Buren crossed the floor to speak to Mrs. De- 
Witt Clinton. Unfortunately, Mrs. Clinton 
was not only the social leader of the spa, but 
also a lady who blamed Van Buren for the 
fact that her husband had lost political con- 
trol of the State. The President held out his 
hand—whereupon, tt is recorded, “Mrs. Clin- 
ton folded her arms and gazed at him scorn- 
fully until the attention of all had been 
centered on them. Then she turned her 
back.”’ 

Andrew Jackson, of course, like so many 
Democrats since, was almost constantly in 
hot water. Not only his Cabinet but his own 
family was broken up in the heat of the 
social war over Peggy O’Neale. But it re- 
mained for Chester A. Arthur, on the steps 
of the Newport Casino, to receive the supreme 
social snub—for he was snubbed not only by 
Newport society, but also by their footmen. 
While resorters chortled, it is recorded, he 
was reduced to calling for his own carriage. 

In the presidential campaign of 1884, 
Grover Cleveland was not only taunted about 
his drinking, but also about his table man- 
ners. The particular charge, which so en- 
raged him that even after his election he 
refused to shake hands with the editor re- 
sponsible for printing it, was that he ate with 
his knife. Abraham Lincoln had also been 
embarrassed by a waiter who, knowing he did 
not know which wine to have with a certain 
course, passed both and asked which he 
preferred. “I don’t know,” replied Lincoln. 
“Which would you?” 

In more recent times the social snubbing 
of Presidents has been largely a matter of 
club snubs. Woodrow Wilson, for example, 
after his attacks on the Princeton final 
clubs, was persona non grata among the club- 
men in New York and Philadelphia, and, al- 
though Herbert Hoover and Dwight Eisen- 
hower are either hono.ory or actual life 
members of virtually every major New York 
and Washington club, Harry Truman is dis- 
tinctly not so. “I am not a clubman,” he 
told us when we questioned him about this; 
then added, “but I have had so many snubs 
I can’t even remember the club snubs from 
the others.” 

The most snubbed, of course, was the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Probably his most 
gentle rebuff came at the hands of the late 
Miss Edith Benjamin, a lady who founded 
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New York’s most select dancing class and 
who numbered Franklin among her early 
pupils. In her later years, quietly but defi- 
nitely, she always referred to him as “that 
Roosevelt boy with the nice voice whose 
name I never can remember, who was Presi- 
dent so long.” 

F.D.R.’s club snubs, however, were not so 
gentle. At the Harvard Club of New York, 
following his death, there was a running bat- 
tle over whether or not his name should ap- 
pear on the War Memorial—it finally did— 
and there was also a considerable to-do over 
how prominent a position his portrait should 
have. Eventually it was removed from the 
main hall and placed, behind the buffet ta- 
ble, in the dining room. 

At the Union Club there was a memorable 
membership meeting concerning the candi- 
dacy of another Roosevelt. In vain was one 
member reminded, ere he reached for the box 
to blackball, that the Roosevelt under con- 
sideration was not directly related to the late 
Franklin—he was an Oyster Bay Roosevelt, 
not a Hyde Park one. To the member it 
made no difference. “Give me those black 
balls,” he said, “goddam all Roosevelts.” 





Dr. Christen Jensen 
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HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


._ Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, to 
the praises which many Utahans have 
been bestowing upon Dr. Christen Jen- 
sen this month, I wish to add my tribute 
to this distinguished educator. 

Dr. Jensen, a professor emeritus of 
Brigham Young University, largest uni- 
versity in my State, has had one of the 
busiest retirements in the annals of 
education. At different times he has 
served this university as an acting presi- 
dent and as an acting dean in the 13 
years since his formal retirement, which 
he then imagined would close an aca- 
demic career that already had spanned 
40 years. 

Dr. Jensen exemplified the indomit- 
able spirit in American educators which 
has built our academic freedoms and 
opportunities into the priceless heritage 
which they represent today. The story 
of his colorful career is set forth in a 
recent article from the Provo Daily Her- 
aid. The article follows: 

OPEN HovsE TO HONOR Dr. JENSEN 

A man who has been acting president of 
Brigham Young University twice and who 
holds a national reputation as a scholar and 
professor of history and political science, 
will be honored in Provo this coming Sun- 
day for his 80th birthday. 

Dr. Christen Jensen, who has given his 
adult life to teaching and the development 
of Brigham Young University (he joined the 
faculty in 1908) will be 80 years old on Sat- 
urday, February 4. On February 5, his fam- 
ily and friends will honor him at an open 
house at the home of his daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand F. Harrison, 
655 North 1130 East, Promo. Hours of the 
reception will be from 5 to 8 p.m., and all 
of Dr. Jensen’s friends are invited. 

Dr. Jensen, as both a professor emeritus 
and president emeritus of Brigham Young 
University, still teaches one class in political 
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science at the university to which he has 
given his life. 
UNIQUE RETIREMENT 


The story of his retirement—which sup- 
posedly took place way back in 1948, is 
unique in academic circles. In that year he 
retired to the status of professor emeritus 
and moved to Salt Lake City. He had been 
acting president of the university in 1939 
and 1940 when the late President Franklin 
S. Harris had been in Iran, and had been 
dean of the graduate school since its organ- 
ization in the 1920’s until his retirement. 

But in 1949 he was called out of his re- 
tirement to again become acting president. 
It hadn’t been much of a retirement in as 
much as he had commuted from Salt Lake 
City regularly to teach three classes because 
of their need for him on the facilty. 

ACTING PRESIDENT 


In 1949 President Howard McDonald left 
the university to become president of Los 
Angeles State College, and Dr. Jensen again 
stepped into the breach as acting president. 
He held this post until President Ernest L. 
Wilkinson took over in 1951. 

A year or so later he was again called back 
out of “retirement” to become dean of the 
graduate school when Dr. Asahel Woodruff 
left to take an educational post in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Dr. Jensen again directed this 
division for 2 years, when he was finally 


-allowed to retire permanently—still keeping 


his hand in, as it were, by teaching a class 
or two through the years. 





Extension and Expansion of the Special 
Milk Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced a bill 
to extend and expand the special milk 
program for a 2-year period under a 
continuation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation authorization. My bill pro- 
vides for the annual use of up to $105 
million in CCC funds for the milk-for- 
schoolchildren program for fiscal 1962 
and 1963. The present program, which 
authorizes an expenditure of up to $95 
million for fiscal 1961, is due to expire 
at the close of the current school year. 

I would like to include in the REcorp 
the reasons why I feel it is imperative 
for speedy action to be taken on this 
measure. 

In 1954, the special milk program was 
originated by the House Agriculture 
Committee in the belief that it would 
be far better to get more fluid milk to 
our nation’s children than to move that 
same milk into Government storage in 
the form of surplus manufactured dairy 
products. Since that time, this program 
has been doing a tremendous job of im- 
proving the diet of our schoolchildren 
while providing an additional market for 
our dairy farmers. The special milk 
program is a striking example of the way 
our food abundances can be used to pro- 
mote better nutrition in this country, 
which is certainly what we need and 
want to do. 
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From the time this program got un- 
derway, the response from school officials 
and students has been most encouraging. 
Last year, over 80,000 schools and child- 
care institutions participated, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that about 22 million young peo- 


‘ple are now drinking milk during school 


hours. This figure represents more than 
half of the schoolchildren of the Nation. 
During the past year, they drank 2.4 bil- 
lion half-pints of milk under the pro- 
gram. That amount represents more 
than 2 percent of the annual nonfarm 
consumption of milk. 

Mr. Speaker, just to give one illustra- 
tion of the impact of the special milk 
program, I would like to cite the ex- 
perience of a school in my home district 
of Wisconsin. The students of the 
Greenwood School District of Clark 
County are now drinking enough miilk 
at school to keep 17 cows busy every day 
of the school year. 

All of this adds up to an excellent 
record for the special milk program. 
However, we cannot afford to rest on 
our laurels so long as more can be done 
to reach additional schools, camps, and 
other institutions caring for our children. 
But if State and local school officials are 
to undertake additional special milk pro- 
gram promotional efforts during the © 
coming school year, they must be as- 
sured that the program will be continued 
and that adequate funds will be made 
available to cover its growth. 

For these reasons, I feel that my 2-year 
extension of the special milk program 
should be enacted into law without delay 
so the Department of Agriculture, school 
Officials, and the dairy industry can get 
on with the job of seeing to it that our 
schoolchildren have the milk they need 
to grow into strong and healthy adults. 





Reinstate Old GI Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Macon Times, Macon, Ga., carried an 
editorial on February 3, 1961, entitled 
“Reinstate Old GI Policies.” The edi- 
torial was with reference to a bill I 
have introduced providing for the rein- 
statement of national service life in- 
surance. 

I am delighted that this outstanding 
newspaper is supporting the enactment 
of my bill, and with the thought that 
my colleagues of the House might find 
the editorial interesting I request that 
it be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD: 

REINSTATE OLD GI POLIctes 

Many veterans dropped their GI insurance 
like a hot potato as soon as they were out of 
uniform. They wanted no part of any- 
thing even remotely connected with the 
military and they were ignorant of the fact 
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that the Government policy is the biggest 
insurance bargain in history. 

In some cases, older and wiser heads pre- 
vailed and some former GIs had their in- 
surance reinstated. Others, who failed to 
do so before the deadline, have always been 
sorry. 

Now, Congressman Basin L. WHITENER, of 
North Carolina, has offered a bill to make 
it possible for ex-servicemen who dropped 
their national service life insurance policies 
to have them reinstated even at this late 
date. 

Representative WHITENER says the step 
would cost the Government very little. 

We are all for it. And so, we imagine, 
are those veterans who foolishly failed to 
continue their GI insurance. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Lithu- 
anian people regained their freedom 43 
years ago from czarist Russia. Today 
they find themselves enslaved in their 
homeland by Communist Russia. Since 
they are not allowed to observe their in- 
dependence day there, it is only fitting 
and proper that the observance of that 
day be celebrated by their friends and 
sympathizers in the free world. 

The 3 million Lithuanians constitute 
the largest of the 3 ethnic groups in 
the Baltics. From time immemorial they 
have played an important part in the 
history of that region. Late in the Mid- 
dle Ages they formed a powerful king- 
dom and for centuries remained a prin- 
cipal force in northeastern Europe. 
Early in the 16th century their kingdom 
joined Poland and thus formed the Lith- 
uanian-Polish dual kingdom. They re- 
mained united until late in the 18th cen- 
tury when Poland was partitioned and 
most of it fell to Russia. In that par- 
tition Lithuania also came under czarist 
Russia, and from then until 1918 the 
Lithuanians lived under Russian autoc- 
racy. During that time they were op- 
pressed by the heavy yoke of the czarist 
government, but they kept alive their 
patriotism and love of freedom. During 
the First World War they were ready to 
seize upon the first chance offered them 
to regain their freedom. In 1917 when 
the ezarist regime was overthrown, the 
Lithuanians were presented with the 
long-sought opportunity. They at once 
asserted their freedom and proclaimed 
their independence on February 16, 1918. 

That day has become a national holi- 
day for the Lithuanian people, for that 
inaugurated a new era for them. They 
founded the Lithuanian Republic, they 
succeeded in strengthening it, and lived 
in it happily for two decades. They 
were perfectly content with their lot in 
their free country, and they were friends 
of their neighbors. But Communist 
Russia always looked upon Lithuania’s 
democratic freedom as a menace, and 
seemed anxious to eliminate it at the 
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first opportune moment. That was done 
very early in World War Il. The Red 
army invaded and occupied Lithuania, 
putting an abrupt end to the Lithuanian 
Republic. Soon the country was incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union, and its 
citizens enslaved by Communist tyranny. 
Since those fateful days of 1940 the 
unhappy Lithuanians have not known 
freedom. They have been suffering 
hardships, deprivations, imprisonments, 
and even death in the hands of their 
oppresscrs. But even under such un- 
bearable conditions they have not 
given up their love of freedom, their 
goal of national independence. On the 
observance of their independence day, 
the 43d anniversary of Lithuanian In- 
dependence Day, let us all hope and 
pray that. they will have their .reward 
in freedom in their beloved homeland. 





A Bill To Amend Title II of the Social 
Security Act 
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HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today to amend title IZ 
of the Social Security Act so as to remove 
the limitations upon the amount of out- 
side income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits thereunder. 

When the social security admendments 
of 1960 were under consideration last 
year it was my hope that the Congress 
would enact a provision removing all 
limitations upon the amount of outside 
income which a social security bene- 
ficiary could earn. The social security 
law as amended, however, by the social 
security amendments of 1960, provides 
that a beneficiary who earns $1,200 or 
less will receive his benefit payments for 
all 12 months of the year. A person who 
earns more than $1,200 in a year will 
have $1 of his benefits withheld for each 
$2 that he earns from $1,200 up to $1,500, 
and for every $1 that his earnings go 
above $1,500, $1 of the beneficiary’s bene- 
fits will be withheld. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the limita- 
tions imposed on outside income under 
the social security amendments of 1960 
should be removed. While the amend- 
ments to some extent permit our social 
security beneficiaries to earn a greater 
amount of outside income than was the 
case under the old law, the fact re- 
mains, nevertheless, that our elderly 
people who are in receipt of social se- 
curity benefits are greatly in need of 
increased earning power. The higher 
cost of food, clothing, housing, and med- 
ical care is working a severe hardship 
on thousands of our older citizens. 

My bill would permit social security 
beneficiaries to earn as much outside in- 
come as possible without jeopardizing 
their right to social security benefits. 
The enactment of my bill would permit 
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many of our elderly people, who now 
find it impossible to maintain a decent 
standard of living on their social security 
payments, to increase their income from 
outside sources to a level adequate for 
their proper maintenance. Due to the 
age of our social security beneficiaries 
and the limited job opportunities they 
have, my measure would not decrease 
the job opportunities for younger people. 
On the contrary, it would offer a meas- 
ure of hope and assistance to thousands 
of our older citizens who must now sup- 
plement their meager social security 
payments through assistance from their 
relatives or other sources. 

The Congress will be considering at 
this session a number of proposals 
which, if enacted, will directly and in- 
directly benefit many socia] security 
beneficiaries. I know of no proposal 


which will be of more help to our older’ 


citizens in their efforts to supplement 

their social security payments than the 

measure I have introduced. I certainly 

hope that my colleagues will join with 

= in working for the enactment of my 
iil. 





Let Us Declare an All-Out War on Cancer 
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HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
most of our colleagues have seen the 
card from the Elizabeth Helen Governale 
Memorial Committee To Fight Cancer. 
These cards have been sent to all Mem- 
bers of Congress urging that we appro- 
priate a sum of $300 million for cancer 
research in order to eliminate this dread- 
ful disease. 

The campaign for this appropriation 
is being sparked by the above-mentioned 
committee, which is headed by Joseph 
Governale of my district. The commit- 
tee bears the name of his late wife, a 
very wonderful and outstanding person, 
who fell victim to cancer. Joseph Gov- 
ernale is a very active civic worker in 
Brooklyn, a fine citizen, a devoted father, 
and a man of religion and principles. 
The death of his wife, whom I had the 
privilege of knowing for many years, 
prompted him to undertake this crusade 
in an effort to be helpful to humanity. 
He has used a considerable amount of 
his own funds to further this cause. 

I can think of no greater cause than 
to serve humanity in this selfless way. 
When we consider the fact that more 
than a quarter of a million people die 
annually in this country from cancer, it 
is evident that hardly a family is left 
untouched. We must do everything pos- 
sible to increase our research efforts to 
solve this problem promptly and speedily. 
The allocation of sufficient funds for this 
purpose should go far toward an ulti- 
mate solution. 

In connection with this crusade, I am 
inserting into the Recorp the text of 
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the postcard which the committee, 
headed by Mr. Governale, has sent to all 
Members of Congress, as well as the text 
of a telegram which he has sent to me 
several days ago. They are as follows: 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN OR SENATOR: I am 
appealing to you, as a voter, in your district. 
I do hope you will fight in Congress for the 
appropriation of more money to combat 
cancer. If we can send $150 million to the 
Congo, we can double that amount to help 
our own people in the fight to eliminate 
this dreadful disease. Cancer knows no 
congressional districts, or race, color or 
creed, but attacks all. 

Please do what you can to interest other 
Congressmen and Senators, to see that the 
money is appropriated, as cancer may some 
day attack someone in their family only 
to realize too late, that they could have 
helped with our appeal. 

In the city of New York alone, 
died of cancer in 1959. 

Respectfully, 
ELIZABETH HELEN GOVERNALE MEMORIAL 
CoMMITTEE To FIGHT CANCER, 
JosEPH GOVERNALE, Chairman. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
February 12, 1961. 
CONGRESSMAN VIcToR L. ANFUSO, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I, do appreciate. very much your kindness 
which you will insert the facts concerning 
the post cards which I have mailed to every 
Congressman and Senator in the United 
States in appropriating more money to com- 
bat cancer. My goal of course is that at 
least $300 million shoul@ go to this direct 
cancer research as in 1959. According to 
U.S. National Cancer Institute 259,090 people 
died of cancer in the United States. The 
present direct cancer research according to 
the National Cancer Institute is $11,779,000 
which can be found on page 2 of their book 
which they are distributing. This nominal 
sum is a disgrace to those appropriating 
money for this dreadful disease. I alone 
have collected so far for Damon Runyan 
Cancer Fund in a period of 7 months a 
total of $2,235 all in $1 bills which have 
been sent by my many friends by my appeal 
to them in memory of by beloved wife Eliza- 
beth Helen Governale. I do hope that the 
Congressmen and Senators will realize that 
this dreadful disease can attack them or 
members of their immediate families and 
friends. Hoping this also can be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD in order for the 
Congressmen and Senators to realize the 
seriousness of cancer. 

Respectfully, 


16,886 


JOSEPH GOVERNALE. 





Our New President Tackles the Twin 
Phases of Our Present Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Our New President Tackles the 
Twin Phases of Our Present Troubles,” 
which appeared in the February 3 issue 
of the Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 
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Our New PRESIDENT TACKLES THE TWIN 
PHASES OF OUR PRESENT TROUBLES 


Making good his promise that he would 
act vigorously to meet challenging problems 
at home, President Kennedy has handed 
Congress a sweeping antirecession program. 

In a special message which brought the 
Nation the news that joblessness rose by 
900,000 in January to a total of 5,400,000, the 
President made it plain that the proposals 
submitted yesterday for consideration by 
House and Senate would not be his last say 
on the subject. In fact, if conditions do 
not improve within 24% months, said Mr. 
Kennedy, he will make other proposals to 
Congress. 

Again we will say we like the frankness 
of this young, intelligent, and energetic man 
who has assumed the toughest job in the 
world and who has already demonstrated 
that he is working hard at it. His message 
spoke of such things as— 

The general expectation that there will be 
minor improvements in business this year. 

The possibility (speaking out of realism, 
not pessimism) of further deterioration if 
government fails to act. 

The need to abate the waste and misery of 
unemployment and to restore the momen- 
tum of the American economy. 

As a means of bringing immediate relief 
and of implementing also the restoring of 
the momentum of the economy, Mr. Ken- 
nedy called for or announced: 

1. Higher social security benefits for 
4,500,000 people, including a $10 increase 
in the minimum monthly pension; an in- 
erease to $1.15 in the minimum wage (and 
a@ later increase to $1.25); a speedup in Fed- 
eral contract-letting and construction; Gov- 
ernment aid to depressed areas, and Federal 
relief payments for the children of jobless 
fathers. 

2. Release of $724 million of highway 
funds to the States at once, and expansion 
of local public works and college housing. 

3. Tax reform proposals to spur business 
investment and at the same time close tax 
loopholes. 

4. Creation of a President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy. 

5. Details of interest cuts on Government- 
insured mortgages and speedup of payments 
of life insurance dividends to veterans, and 
the start of pilot food stamp plans in several 
areas (including eastern Kentucky). 

Since the food-stamp plan is one of the 
most urgent steps which will be taken to 
alleviate the privations due to unemploy- 
ment, it is interesting to note that the test 
of the system will be made as rapidly as 
possible in six areas—West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, eastern Kentucky, northern Min- 
nesota, southern Illinois, and Detroit—which 
are viewed in Washington as among the 
tougher spots in the unemployment picture. 

Turning for a moment from the immed- 
late relief phase of the message to the need 
for restoring the momentum of the economy, 
it is interesting to recall that Mr. Kennedy 
said during the 1960 campaign that it is 
sound policy to see that our productive 
plant—the thing which provides jobs, taxes, 
etc.—is the best and most modern in the 
world, 

To quote one paragraph—and one on 
which the President proposes to make 
good—we will turn the pages back to October 
12, 1960, when Mr. Kennedy said: 

“We must make certain that there is prop- 
er encouragement to plant modernization. 
Postwar Europe has a new and modern in- 
dustrial plant. So has the Soviet Union. 
We cannot compete if our plants are out 
of date or second rate. Wherever we can be 
certain that tax revision, including acceler- 
ated depreciation, will encourage the mod- 
ernization of our capital plant—and not be a 
disguise for tax avoidance—we should pro- 
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ceed with such revision. It is sound liberal 
policy to see that our productive plant is 
the best and most modern in the world.” 

Mr. Kennedy spoke again on October 3) 
along the same line, pointing to the need 
to stimulate expansion if we’re going to pro- 
vide employment. In his message to Con- 
gress the President recognizes fully the 
emergency aspect of the present situation, 
while at the same time keeping in mind the 
long-range needs which must be met if our 
economy is to compete successfully with ag- 
gressive competition abroad. 

President Kennedy marshaled his thoughts 
clearly and presented them forcefully to a 
Congress which realizes, as he does himself, 
that dreaming and drifting won’t suffice, 
now, but that prompt and vigorous action 
is demanded. 





Conservatism on the Campus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
more encouraging signs of our time is 
the growing tide of conservative think- 
ing among many of our young people. 
In American colleges across the land 
there is a reawakening to the values of 
individual effort and private initiative 
upon which the greatness of our Nation 
was founded. 

I am proud of the patriotic fervor, the 
devotion to American traditions exem- 
plified by the students at Southern 
Methodist University: which is in the 
district I have the privilege to represent 
in Congress. The students at SMU are 
alert to the dangers of collectivism and 
statism to the rights of man; these 
young people have the courage to speak 
out in defense of those principles so 
cherished by our forefathers, but which 
so many have been afraid to spéak about 
in recent years. 

The hope of tomorrow rests with our 
youth. Only they can take up the torch 
of freedom and carry it to victory 
against the foes who would enslave the 
world. So I am proud to commend to 
the Members of Congress the following 
editorials from a recent issue of the SMU 
Campus, as an illustration of what is in 
the minds of many of today’s college 
students: 

Ir MEN WERE FREE 

Private ownership, private initative, the 
hope of reward, and the expectation of 
achievement have always been primarily re- 
sponsible for the advancement of mankind. 
Continued progress—be it spiritual, mental, 
or material—rests sq y upon a better 
understanding of the idea of individual free- 
dom of choice and action, with personal re- 
sponsibility for one’s own decisions. ) 

For the purpose of illustrating this idea, 
let us suppose you had lived in 1900 and 
somehow were confronted with the problem 
of seeking a solution within 61 years to any 
one of the following problems: 

1. To build and maintain roads adequate 
for use of conveyances, their operators, and 
passengers. 
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2. To increase the average span of life by 
30 years. 

3. To convey instantly the sound of’a voice 
‘speaking at one place to any other point or 
any number of ts around the world. 

4. To convey instantly the visual replica 
of an action, such as a presidential inaug- 
uration, to men and women in their living 
rooms all over America. 

5. To develop a medical preventive against 
death from pneumonia. 

6. To transport physically a person from 
Los Angeles to New York in less than 4 hours. 

7. To build a horseless carriage of the 
qualities and capabilities described in the 
1961 advertising folder of any automobile 
manufacturer. 

Without much doubt you would have se- 
lected the first problem as the one easiest to 
solution. In fact, the other problems would 
have seemed fantastic and quite likely would 
have been rejected as the figaments of some- 
one’s wild imagination. 

Now, 61 years later, let us see which of 
these problems has been solved. Has the 
easiest problem been solved? No. Have the 
seemingly fantastic problems been solved? 
Yes, and we hardly give them a second 
thought. 

It is not accidental that solutions have 
been found wherever the atmosphere of 
freedom and private ownership has prevailed 
wherein men could try out their ideas and 
succeed or fail on their own worthiness. Nor 
is it accidental that the coercive force of 
government—when hooked up to a creative 
field such as transportation—has been slow, 
plodding, and unimaginative in maintaining 
and replacing its facilities. 

Does it not seem odd that a privately 
owned automobile company found it expedi- 
ent to sponsor a national contest with 
tremendous prizes and to conduct its own 
search in order to correct the faults of the 
publicly owned and inadequate highway 
system? The highway dilemma has become 
more and more acute until someone other 
than the public owner seeks an answer. 

If the points of ownership had been 
reversed in 1900—that is, motorcar develop- 
ment in the hands of the Government, and 
highways left. to private individuals—we 
would today likely be participating in a 
contest sponsored by the privately owned 
highway companies to suggest how to im- 
prove the Government’s horseless carriage so 
that it would keep pace with the fine and 
more-than-adequate highways. 

How could roads be built and operated pri- 
vately? I do not know. This is a subject 
to which none of us directs his creative at- 
tention. We never do think creatively on 
any sctivity preempted by Government. It 
is not until an activity has been freed from 
monopoly that creative thought comes into 
play. 

But go back to 1900. Could any of us then 
have told how to solve the six problems to 
which solutions have been found? Suppose, 
for instance, that someone could at that 
time have described the looks and perform- 
ance of a 1961 automobile. Could any of 
us have told him how to make it? No, no 
more than we can describe how privately 
to build and operate highways today. 

What accounts, then, for the 1961 auto- 

.moblie and other fantastic accomplish- 
ments? Government did not preempt these 
activities. Instead, these have been left to 
the area of free, uninhibited, creative think- 
ing. Millions of man-hours of technically 
skilled, inventive thought have been at work. 

And the end is not yet. Nor will there be 
an end if the inhibitory influence of Govern- 
ment is confined ‘to its proper functions of 
protecting equally the life, liberty, and 
property of all citizens; if men are free to 
try their ideas in a competitive and volun- 
tary market. 
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Gop’s Man Nor CommMon—ARE You, AskKS 
AUTHOR 


(By Fred Morrison) 


What do you think about the nature of 
man? Or what difference does it make? I 
feel that there are three reasons why we 
should all examine our own conception of 
the nature of man. 

First, what you think of the nature of 
man determines how you treat your fellow 
man. If you accept the position that man 
is the mere product of his environment, 
then you will find yourself guilty of class 
consciousness. You will have no empathy 
toward those not in your particular category. 
If you believe that man is by nature evil, 
then you will not trust him or respect him. 
If, however, you believe that our Founding 
Fathers were correct in assuming that all 
men are created equal by God, then you will 
be able to accept your fellow man and share 
the experiences of life with him. 


RESPONSE TO GOD 


Secondly, what you think of the nature 
of man is an indication of your response to 
God. Why? Because a faith in God predi- 
cates a recognition of the dignity of man. 

Thirdly, what you think of the nature 
of man determines how much government 
you favor. Machiavelli’s opinion of man was 
summed up in his statement, “The world 
consists only of the vulgar.” And what type 
of government did he favor? Remember 
these words, “The end justifies the means?” 
Power over the masses was his answer to 
the question of how to rule. Deceit, dis- 
honesty, and trickery were his means of 
maintaining government. 

Thomas Hobbes progressed a little by con- 
tending that man had two natures. Hobbes 
said that man had the power to reason and 
think justly, but that he was also enslaved 
with the desire for lust and evil, and that 
the second nature would always win out over 
the first. What type of government did 
Hobbes favor? An absolute, arbitrary 
monarchy. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPT 

The men who wrote our Constitution had 
a different concept altogether. They. felt 
that man was capable of running his own 
life, that he would choose the good. They 
said that all men were created equal, and 
that they were endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. What type 
of Government did they envision? The 
greatest Republic ever established. But it 
will only remain the greatest as long as we, 
its citizens, give the individual credit for 
being able c run his own life. 

We hear a lot today about the so-called 
common man. Are you who are reading this 
article—are you @ common man? Oh, 
no. Not you. Maybe the fellow across the 
street, across town, or across the country, 
but not you. Nobody wants to be called 
common. Every man reserves for himself 
the right to be an individual, a unique 
creature. 

ABE LINCOLN 

Abraham Lincoln said, “The Lord must 
have loved the common man because he 
made so many of them.” But Abe Lincoln 
was not talking about man as a part of an 
undifferentiated mass. 

The so-called party of the people today is 
no party of the people at all, because it does 
not take into account the whole man. It is 
only concerned with one side of man’s 
nature, his economic or material welfare, and 
ignores man’s superior nature, his moral and 
spiritual capacity to find his own good life. 

I do not say that all Liberals or Democrats 
take this attitude, or that all Republicans 
or Conservatives take the opposite view. I 
do feel, however, that there is an obvious 
tendency in the former group to say, under 
the erroneous slogan of “progress,” that they 
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are for the common man. They should 
explain that they are for compelling the 
common man to conferm to their concep- 
tion of his needs. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Compulsory secial security, compulsory 
medical care for the aged, compulsory Fed- 
eral aid to education, with all their inevita- 
ble compulsory controls, are all infringe- 
ments upon the rights of the individual. 
The greatness of our Constitution lies in its 
protection of the individual’s right to choose 
his own life, and the limiting of the Federal 
Government's ability to intervene in the 
lives of its citizens. 

This Nation was founded by very uncom- 
mon men. You and I also reserve the right 
to be uncommon. We want neither to be a 
number in the Federal Government's pros- 
pective welfare state, not to be denied the 
right to be our own governor. The hope for 
our cause presently lies only in that segment 
of political theory called Conservative. 





Constitutional Amendment To Limit 
Tenure of Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. .-CURTIS. of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today reintroduced a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States by the terms of which there 
would be required a 2-year “sabbatical’’ 
leave for Senators and U.S. Representa- 
tives after they had served 12 consecu- 
tive years in office. During this leave 
period, the officeholder would not be 
eligible for election to the position which 
he had held. This would mean that 
Representatives after serving all or the 
major portion of six consecutive terms 
and Senators after serving all or the 
major part of two consecutive 6-year 
terms would not be eligible to succeed 
themselves. 

There are two sound ‘bases for this 
proposal. One deals with the operation 
of the National Legislature itself, the 
other with the qualifications of the indi- 
vidual Members. : 

The former refers to the seniority 
system. There is much of value in the 
seniority system and there are some real 
drawbacks to it. Many critics have 
called for the elimination of this system 
for setting congressional heirarchy but 
none, apparently, have offered an alter- 
native that has proven workable. This 
amendment would have the effect of 
breaking the chain of seniority from 
time to time and would add a flexibility 
to the committee processes of Congress. 

The second basis deals with the ability 
of the individual Representative or Sen- 
ator. Because of the complexity of 
legislative business and the demands 
upon Members of both the House and 
the Senate, there is a tendency of Na- 
tional Legislators to lose touch with the 
people they represent. Too often the 
Member of Congress becomes a resident 
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of Washington and loses his place as a 
member of the community which elected 
him. By requiring a period of leave, as 
this amendment would, the individual 
Member of Congress would have the 
chance to reacquaint himself with those 
he represents and take a fresh look at 
the problems he must face if, after his 
leave period, his constituency chooses to 
return him to office. 

I believe that this amendment would 
serve the best interests of the country. 





The Nebraska Mid-State Reclamation 
Project Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the mid-State reclamation project is 
important to our State. It provides for 
irrigation, fiood control, fish and wild- 
life conservation and development, and 
minimum recreation facilities. The area 
involved is from 10 to 20 miles wide and 
about 100 miles long. The project would 
have as its principal purposes the fur- 
nishing of a surface irrigation water sup- 
ply for approximately 140,000 acres of 
land, aiding in the replenishment of the 
ground-water supply of the area for 
domestic and agricultural use, controll- 
ing floods, conserving and developing fish 
and wildlife, and producing hydroelectric 
power. 

The Nebraska mid-State reclamation 
district, organized under the Nebraska 
Reclamation Act, tried as an independ- 
ent reclamation district to get the project 
rolling. In 1958, one of my predecessors, 
A. L. Miller, introduced legislation pro- 
viding for Federal participation, but the 
measure failed of enactment. My im- 
mediate predecessor from the Fourth 
District of Nebraska introduced similar 
legislation in the 86th Congress, but it 
was not acted upon, although the meas- 
ure received favorable attention from 
many sources. 

I have today introduced a slightly 
amended version of the legislation to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
mid-State reclamation project. My col- 
leagues from the State in the House of 
Representatives are introducing identi- 
cal bills, and Senators Curtis and 
Hruska will introduce the legislation in 
the Senate. Most of the old difficulties 
have been ironed out in this new legisla- 
tion, through discussions with responsi- 
ble individuals in the Department of the 
Interior, and other Members of Congress, 
including the chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, WAYNE ASPINALL. The Bureau of 
Reclamation is working with the mid- 
State reclamation district. 

I will not, at this time, go into the 
many aspects of the project. The bene- 
fits and potential value of the project are 
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incalculable. It is a long-range plan 
which will benefit our citizens in the mid- 
State area, and I feel that it has real 
merit. 

The proposed authority will be con- 
tingent upon appropriations. The proj- 
ect will be a unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project, under the comprehensive 
plans approved by section 9 of the act 
of December 22, 1944, as amended and 
supplemented. 

During hearings on the legislation in 
previous years, testimony as to the feasi- 
bility and benefits of the Nebraska mid- 
State reclamation project have been 
thoroughly reviewed by those who have 
studied it carefully. R. W. Beck & Asso- 
ciates made a feasibility report reflecting 
the engineering investigations, surveys 
and plans developed over the past 15 
years. 

I feel that favorable consideration of 
this legislation will meet with widespread 
approval. I am very hopeful that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
will see fit to support this view and pass 
this legislation. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16,1961 . 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative of Pennsylvania’s 10th 
District—an area of the United States 
which has been particularly blessed by 
its large Lithuanian heritage—I am most 
privileged to add my voice to those who 
will today salute Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. 

Perhaps this day has no significance 
more important than that it also gives 
us pause to remember that Lithuanian 
independence is a past victory, long since 
warped by Soviet enslavement. The 
Lithuanian people struggled bitterly for 
many years to gain their independence, 
only to have it shut off behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Americans, whatever their national 
origins, ought to join Lithuanian Amer- 
icans today in a double pledge. 

First, we must resolve that what the 
Communist system has done to Lithu- 
ania must never happen here in America. 
Second, we must remember always that 
Lithuania is not an integral part of the 
Soviet Union, but rather is a captive 
nation. Friendship between our peo- 
ples must forever be kept warm, and 
our hand must go out in sympathy to 
the brave Lithuanian people in their un- 
derstandable and very human desire to 
once again be free. 

Coming as it does so close to the sud- 
den and untimely death earlier this week 


of Thomas F. Connor, a 10th District 


native who was the executive director 
of the Captive Nations Week Committee, 
Lithuanian Independence Day has extra- 
ordinary significance for my constitu- 
ents this year. 
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' Mr. Connor had dedicated himself and 

his considerable talents to the cause of 
putting the spotlight of world public 
opinion on the plight of the Lithuanian 
and the other captive peoples of the 
world. 

Americans from the 10th Congres- 
sional District intend to carry on Mr. 
Connor’s work. We urge all of our coun- 
trymen to join with us. 





Legislative Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include my legislative report of Feb- 
ruary 15,1961. It follows: 

We have intentionally delayed our first 
congressional report for this session because 
of the slow pace of the new Congress. This 
is a normal situation because it requires time 
for a new administration to organize and: 
take over the reins of Government. 

The administration’s program is beginning 
to unfold and much of its content was cov- 
ered in generalities in the state of the Union 
message. It is apparent that massive new 
spending proposals will be presented in the 
domestic as well as in the foreign fields. 

The President has stated that he plans 
to confine his program within the frame- 
work of the budget presented by President 
Eisenhower. This, in my opinion, will not 
be possible. There is every indication that 
we can look forward to budget deficits for 
the years ahead. 

With increasing rapidity, task force reports 
on various issues are being presented. Al- 
most every one of these reports requires ad- 
ditional Federal expenditures. What we need 
is a task force to study means of saving tax 
dollars. : 

I am convinced that the best long-term 
solution to our economic problem is tax re- 
duction, so that individuals can spend their 
own dollars for consumer items, thus creat- 
ing more jobs. The automobile excise tax is 
an example of a reduction that I feel would * 
be helpful to Michigan. 

We must also become more competitive in 
world markets. Only by keeping the unit 
cost of production as low as possible can this 
be done. It will require vigilance and sacri- 
fice by both Iabor and management. 

I expect to oppose now, as I have in the 
past, new large spending programs financed 
by deficit spending. There is ample evidence 
from the past that massive Government 
spending is no long-term economic solution. 
There are some areas where already planned 
Government projects can be expedited; this 
has merit and should be done. 

At this writing, it appears that within the 
framework of the above comments I may 
find it necessary to oppose, in whole or in 
part, many of the proposals of the new ad- 
ministration. I am convinced programs from 
the Federal level requiring new or higher 
taxes or increased deficits are not in the long 
term best interests of our country. I will, 
of course, support some programs that I deem 
to be a Federal responsibility and urgent in 
nature. 

There has been considerable talk about 
closing tax loopholes. There is no doubt 
that a general tax revision is necessary. I 
believe it only fair to point out that since 
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1982 the Democrats have been in control of 
Congress for 24 of those 28 years. No serious 
attempt was made during those 24 years to 
revise the tax structure. 

The cold facts are that any new and large 
spending programs will have to be paid for 
by the average taxpayer. If the Government 
were to confiscate all personal income over 
$10,000 (taxing that income 100 percent) it 
would provide the US. Treasury with $4.5 
billion, or only enough to run the Federal 
Government for 3 weeks at the present spend- 
ing rates. Or, if all income over $25,000 were 
confiscated by a 100 percent tax, the addi- 
tional revenue would be $700 million or only 
enough to run the Federal Government for 
3 days. These facts should make it obvious 
that future increased tax revenues must be 
borne mostly by individuals of average in- 
come. 

As the various issues come before Congress, 
I will welcome your opinions. 





Packing the Committee on Rules 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
have passed since the bitter and un- 
necessary struggle over the size of the 
Rules Committee was temporarily re- 
solved, leaving no victors and in- 
numerable losers. 

Among those losers are not only the 
leaders of the pyrrhically successful 
packing attempt, but also the prestige 
and honor of the House of Represent- 
atives and the very concept of repre- 
sentative democracy. This sad fact was 
brought home to me by a particularly 
perceptive and astute editorial in the 
Portsmouth Times of February 7, 1961. 
This excellent Ohio newspaper voiced a 
thoroughly justified concern and alarm 
at the spectacle of a congressional power 
struggle in which Members of Congress 
appeared to be pushed about like in- 
animate pawns in a chess game. 

In this country, a Congressman 
is expected to be bound only by 
his conscience and by his duty to his 
constituents. The idea that the con- 
gressional representative of almost half 
a million Americans can be ordered 
about by the administration, the House 
leadership, or anyone else is repugnant 
to our Nation’s ideals and traditions. 
Yet, as the Portsmouth Times points 
out, the packing of the Rules Committee 
has given the country the impression 
that the House leadership has an almost 
proprietary attitude toward certain 
Members of this great legislative body. 
Let us “hope that the House will soon 
have and seize the opportunity to erase 
this blot upon its proud name, and to 
set at rest the fears that are expressed in 
the Portsmouth Times editorial, which 
follows: 

ASSUMPTION THAT RocKS A NATION 

Everything about the addition of new 
members to the House Rules Committee last 
week has been combed over, except the thing 
that should make Americans shiver in their 
shoes. 
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This is the assumption that the new mem- 
bers will live in the hip pocket of Speaker 
RAYBURN, who named them to the committee 
to carry out his purposes. 

These purposes consist, in the main, of 
having the Rules Committee push through 
all the bills Mr. RaysurnN wants pushed 
through. If by some chance he wants bills 
pigeonholed, the committee chairman, Rep- 
resentative Howarp W. SmirH, then will 
have his chance to get even. He has no 
cause to be grateful to Speaker Raysurn for 


~ packing his committee. 


The two Democrats named to the com- 
mittee to carry out Representative Ray- 
BURN’Ss Strategy are CaRL ELLrott of Alabama 
and B. F. Sisx, of California. They are con- 
sidered loyal to him. They are his men. 
They will do what he wants them to do, be- 
cause that is their purpose on this important 
committee. These things must be assumed. 

Here is the most damaging kind of as- 
sumption that Americans ever are called on 
to make about their Government—that its 
officials do not make decisions on merit but 
according to preconceived opinion. 

When it’s assumed that legislators, judges, 
and administrators will do what someone 
else wants them to do, instead of judging 
every proposal and individual on merit, rep- 
resentative democracy comes apart at the 
seams. 

When it’s assumed that Americans will do 
the bidding of someone else as a condition 
for official status—that legislators will vote, 
judges rule and administrators act in a pre- 
scribed way—popular government is being 
mocked. 

Every American affected by the showdown 
on the composition of the Rules Committee 
has a right to hope Representatives ELLIOTT 
and Sisk will waste no time finding a way 
to assert their independence of Speaker Rar- 
BURN. These men do not belong to him, nor 
to the Kennedy administration. They are 
in Congress to represent their congressional 
district. ; 

Nothing hurts confidence in representative 
democracy more than the belief that men in 
Congress become so fixed and frozen in their 
beliefs that their votes can be counted in 
advance; that they are owned by the labor 
unions, the railroads, the coal business, the 
copper industry, the textile industry or the 
segregationists. 

It was precisely this that caused Chair- 
man Smith’s Rules Committee to become 
a target of criticism—this smrug assumption 
that votes could be counted in advance. 
The assumption is just as disquieting when 
made about the former majority, as when 
it was made about the new majority. 

If this is what representative democracy 
has turned into, we’re in bigger trouble than 
President Kennedy has been talking about. 





National Association of Real Estate Boards 
Opposes Bypassing Appropriations 
Process 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards in support of my resolution, 
House Resolution 115, against backdoor 
spending: 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL 
ESTATE Boarps, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1961. 
Hon. THoMAs M. PELLY, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN PELLY: I noted with 
interest your remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 9 concerning the anti- 
back-door spending resolution, House Reso- 
lution 115. 

Our association has long opposed the by- 
passing of the Appropriations Committees 
in this manner. At our national conven- 
tion in November of last year, we adopted 
the following resolution to be included in 
our 1961 statement of policy: 

“We urge the Congress to require that 
loans and contractual obligations which 
ultimately become charges on the Treasury 
be approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees as well as by legislative committees 
of the Congress.” 

You may be assured of the wholehearted 
support of Realtors for the passage of this 
measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. WILLIAMSON. 





Lithuanian Endurance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to pay tribute to the peo- 
ple of Lithuania. Today’s celebration 
of this 43d anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence is indicative of the spirit 
of Lithuania throughout its long his- 
tory. The joy of the occasion, though 
veiled in sadness, is a joy deep and abid- 
ing. It is the more triumphant because 
of this very sadness. We are celebrating 
the endurance of a people despite all 
vicissitudes. 

Today Lithuania is named among the 
captive nations of the Soviet Union. But 
this superimposed blanket of Soviet au- 
thority only thinly veiis the independent 
spirit of Lithuania which refuses to be 
smothered. This spirit of Lithuania 
has endured despite all efforts at domi- 
nation. 

Nor is this true only‘of the Lithuania 
of 43 years ago. There is a centuries- 
old record of Lithuanian resistance to 
subjugation. The Lithuanian people 
have remained an entity for more than 
1,500 years, and this in the face of cen- 
turies of onslaught from east, west, and 
south. 

Forty-three years ago Lithuania 
emerged as an independent “democra- 
tic republic.” The Lithuanian nation 
of the 20th century, which had burst 
the bonds of tyranny from without, was 
determined to admit no tyranny from 
within. The Constitution of 1922, which 
followed the liberation of 1918, guaran- 
teed to the Lithuanian people freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of religion, and freedom of communi- 
cation. 

Such was the evidence of the spirit 
of the Lithuanians which has persisted 
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through the ages. Independent minded, 
freedom loving, they have maintained 
their traditions and their ideals despite 
all repression. Their belief in the in- 
alienable rights of men to national in- 
dependence and individual freedom has 
endured. 

Lithuanians the world over, I am sure, 
look to the peoples of the free world 
to share in their effort to realize again 
their ideals. We in the United States 
are proud to cheer this spirit, this hope, 
this determination. Lithuanian endur- 
ance is inexorably grounded -in the 
hearts of her people, and holds the pro- 
mise of recapturing her rights and free- 
dom. May her endurance be rewarded 
and her hopes fulfilled. 





Lumumba Unlamented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


_ HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the one 
advantage accruing to readers of the 
Washington Post is that you do not have 
to turn to the editorial page to get the 
Viewpoint of its editors—it is usually 
written large in the news columns on the 
front page. 

Naturally the news reports on the 
assassination of Lumumba are disturb- 
ing and the Post editors as usual view 
the incident with gravest alarm. And 
soonor or later Columnist Alsop and 
Lippmann will come up with pontifical 
opinions on how the incident has dam- 
aged the prestige of the United States. 


It is, therefore, unusual but gratifying 
to find on page 10 of yesterday’s Post the 
considered opinion of a man on the 
scene which runs counter to that of the 
alarmists. Mr. Russell Howe writes from 
Leopoldville in the Congo and he also 
writes from his vast experience with the 
Congolese and the day-to-day situation 
in that troubled country. His opinion 
that the average Congolese will promptly 
forget Lumumba is most reassuring and 
emphasizes that we must not be drawn 
into a controversy where our intrusion 
would only serve the best interests of 
Russia and the others who fish in trou- 
bled waters. Mr. Howe’s splendid article 
follows and is commended to your 
perusal: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 15, 1961] 
LUMUMBA MARK ON CONGO DISCOUNTED 
(By Russell Howe) 

LEOPOLDVILLE, February 14.—To the ques- 
tion, what difference will former Premier 
Patrice Lumumba’s death make to the Con- 
golese scene, the answer is probably: Noth- 
ing. 

Reactions in Leopoldville have been as 
expected: nonexistent. Africans prefer a 
live dog to a dead lion. Loyalty to Lumumba 
would be meaningless now by African reas- 
oning since he cannot reward them for their 
loyalty. 

Lumumba’s presence on the political 
scene was brief and negative. He was more 
famous in Ghana and Guinea than he was 
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in the Congo. He was an idea rather than 
a person. 


SERVANT TO PASTOR 


Born in a Batatela village in North Kasai, 
he had an elementary education and became 
a servant to a pastor. He disappeared with 
a sum of money and a watch and turned up 
in Stanleyville, which he made his home. 

He became a post office clerk. Despite 
modest wages and the presence of a wife 
who bore several children, he could afford 
a car. His neighbors wondered where he 
got the money. They learned the answer 
shortly after he traded in his auto for a 
brand new model. 

For having embezzled about %6,000 of 
public funds, Lumumba in 1956 got 2 years 
in Jadotville, the Congo’s toughest prison. 
Released after one year for good conduct, he 
needed a job which a former convict could 
do and which would pay enough to keep 
him in a car and comfort. 

He had dabbled slightly in politics before 
his conviction. He had found he had good 
command of street oratory in vernacular. 
He decided to put this gift to work. 

As the Congo’s top nationalist, Joseph 
Kasavubu, now President, had Leopoldville 
in his pocket, so Lumumba concentrated on 
Stanleyville. But soon his ambitions grew. 

More, he moved to Leopoldville where he 
got a job as beer salesman. Then in Decem- 
ber 1958 he left the Congo for the first time 
to go to Accra for the All-African peoples 
conference. 

ANXIOUS TO PLEASE 


This was where this correspondent first 
saw him. He was raw and excited and 
anxious to please everybody he met. He was 
obviously unused to the raceless atmosphere 
he found in Accra and to being treated seri- 
ously by white people. Nkrumah’s party 
leaders gave him advice. 

Came the Congo’s headlong rush into in- 
dependence, his brief revisit to jail, and the 
battle for the presidency which Kasavubu 
won. Disappointed at this, Lumumba fought 
tooth and claw for the premiership. 

Kasavubu wanted Jean Bolikango for this 
job. Neither Bolikango nor Lumumba had 
anything like a majority. While Bolikango, 
a slow-witted sexagenarian schoolteacher 
doddered around the lobbies of ‘the parlia- 
ment, being longwindedly eloquent, Lumum- 
ba procured cash and bought votes he needed 
at $20 apiece. 

At 34, with little education except of theft 
and embezzlement and no experience, he 
found himself Prime Minister of a country 
of 20 million people. His 7 weeks in office 
were catastrophic. Army mutiny, white- 
baiting murder, rape, Belgian evacuation, and 
economic collapse set the scene. He appealed 
to the United Nations, then later refused to 
cooperate with the international body. 


ATTACKS THE U.N. 


While the country disintegrated, Lumum- 
ba smoked hashish, drank gin or danced with 
his fleet of concubines in Leopoldville’s 
noisy dives. He gave interminable Castro- 
like press conferences to attack the U.N. but 
showed no interest in the problems of gov- 
ernment. 


After a flirtation with private enterprise 
(Edgar Detwiler) he threw in his lot with 
the Communist states and looked all set to 
be a weak puppet of a Soviet master. He 
sent his army to help the Balubas. Sixty 
thousand Balubae died or were permanently 
mutilated in paroxism of savagery. The U.N. 
is currently occupied in saving 300,000 Ba- 
luba war refugees from starvation. 

Kasavubu deposed Lumumba in September 
and shortly afterward Communist embassies 
were expelled. Lumumba lived under house 
arrest until his escape, recapture and im- 
prisonment at Thysville military camp, 
whence he was moved to places of detention 
in Katanga. 
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Official U.N. reaction here is that Lumum- 
ba’s death is a monstrous tragedy. Similar 
pious regrets have béen expressed in even 
more exalted quarters. But it is doubtful 
whether anyone in higher spheres of the 
U.N., civil or military, mourns the late Pa- 
trice Lumumba. He was vicious. He was 
corrupt. He was sanguine. He was deceit- 
ful. He was incompetent. There is not 
much to mourn. 





Lincoln’s Moral Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
common practice to make public the 
proceedings of the House prayer break- 
fast group. However, this week, in hon- 
oring the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
a@ special message on “Lincoln’s Moral 
Strength” was given us by our colleague, 
FreD SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, and I am sure 
all of you would want to share these 
thoughts. I am, therefore, including it 
as a part of my extension: 

LINCOLN’S MORAL STRENGTH 
(By Hon. Frep SCHWENGEL) 


On the left portico as you enter the Ar- 
chives Building here in Washington, D.C., 
you read: “The heritage of the past is the 
seed that brings forth the harvest of the fu- 
ture.” We, in America, have a great heritage 
from which to draw inspiration and which 
needs cultivation by all of us, but none that 
is better or can be more fruitful than the 
heritage we have in Lincoln. 

Lincoln once said, “All that I am or ever 
hope to be I owe to my angel mother.” 
Rosemary Benet has written some interest- 
ing lines that introduce both this angel 
mother and her illustrious son, with some 
questions that are moving and have great 
appeal: 

“Nancy HanKS 


“If Nancy Hanks 
Came back as a ghost, 
Seeking news 
Of what she loved most, 
She’d ask first 
Where's my son? 
What's happened to Abe? 
What’s he done? 


Poor little Abe, 
Left all alone 
Except for Tom, 
Who's a rolling stone; 
He was only nine 
The year I died. 
I remember still 
How hard he cried. 


Scraping along 
In a little shack, 
With hardly a shirt 
To cover his back, 
And a prairie wind 
To blow him down, 
Or pinching times 
If he went to town. 


You wouldn’t know 
About my son? 

Did he grow tall? 
Did he have fun? 

Did he learn to read? 
Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? 

Did he get on?” 
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In answer to these suggestions we might 
say; yes, Nancy, he learned toread. He read 
what you would have wanted him to read— 
the Bible, history, biographies, good litera- 
ture. He learned well from the examples 
and great lessons found there. Most im- 
portantly he learned how to apply these 
lessons in the public domain. For the 
people—all the people everywhere. 

“Do we know his name?” Well, we could 
note the tribute in the report of the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission published re- 
cently. It has 193 pages. In the introduc- 
tion we read, “February 12, 1960, marked the 
conclusion of one of the most extraordinary 
tributes to an American leader ever under- 
taken by the people of this Nation and our 
neighbors throughout the world. 

We could tell about the hundreds of 
statues and monuments built to his memory 
and found all over the world where people 
love liberty. The one in our Capital City is 
visited by more people than any other shrine 
in the world; last year over 3 million people 
were given some kind of political and spirit- 
ual lift as they entered that classical temple 
you can see here in the District of Columbia. 
It seems, in a mysterious way, to preserve 
some of the noble spirit of this humani- 
tarian. 

In addition, we could point out that there 
have been trillions of postage stamps printed 
with his picture on them and used to carry 
messages of love and other communications 
all over this world. Over 6,000 books and 
periodicals have been written about him. 

Why do so many millions from everywhere 
show so much interest in him and take him 
now as a personal treasure? 

It is, I believe, because they feel that he 
had a philosophy and ideals that should be 
placed everywhere in the world. They ad- 
mired how he led a nation which held out 
so much hope, for so many through its most 
difficult and challenging time. They ap- 
proved the firmness with which he contended 
with secession and the political and spiritual 
‘clashes in a civil war. A war that produced 
a valor and sacrifice that has never been 
equaled in the history of mankind. 

They are moved by his almost unbelievable 
patience in dealing with the vicious and con- 
flicting attitudes of people about slavery. 

After reading and learning about the birth 
of a nation, the great foundations upon 
which liberty is built, and convinced that our 
forefathers in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, gave us a system 
and an ideal that must be preserved and pro- 
moted, he concluded that the situation de- 
manded that reason and commonsense must 
prevail. It dictated clearly that saving the 
Nation must be his first goal, and if need be 
his sole objective; correcting the errors and 
mistakes in law by the people at that time, 
in part or in whole, should be his second 
objective. 

Clinching his argument with the observa- 
tion that, you don’t take the body to save 
the arm. 

With his country in the desperate struggle 
for survival, with a new political party 
which had not yet been tried, a party that 
still lacked deep convictions and unity of 
purpose, with the demands of abolitionists on 
one hand and the problems of the border 
States on the other, this man assumed the 
most demanding and awful responsibilities 
ever placed on the mind and conscience of 
any political leader in the history of the 
human family. 

As we look back now to that tragic experi- 
ence in our history we wonder: 

How he could resist the clamor to let the 
erring brothers go; 

With all that was said and done by re- 
spectable people, how he could continue 
to have faith; 

And, from whence came the will to resist 
the terrible temptation to be vindictive? 
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How and where did he get such abiding 
faith in the people? 

Where did he get the keen and invincible 
conviction about the last best hope of earth? 

Where did he find the idea that “right 
makes might’’? 

Where did he develop the patience that 
was necessary to deal with the shortcomings 
of strong and im t men, the under- 
standing to direct a political party and to 
control his opposition? 

How did he get to know the validity of 
the Christian virtue to be charitable to one’s 
enemies? 

Where did he learn about the simple elo- 
quence he used to sway people? 

In answer to all these questions, we should 
point out that his two mothers must re- 
ceive much credit. The record reveals and 
confirms that he inherited from Nancy, his 
mother, his ability and his great heart. His 
education was initiated by her and his an- 
gel stepmother helped him so much in so 
many ways. From both he learned to love 
mercy, do justly, and walk humbly. 

From the reading and thinking that they 
inspired and encouraged he developed a 
great moral strength, a faith, and devotion 
to ideals, without which, as he once indi- 
cated, he would fail, and with which he 
could not fail. 

Many books have been written about the 
many other early associations and influences 
in his life that helped him grow mentally 
and spiritually. 

In the record are accusations about his be- 
ing a nonconformist. In many ways he was 
that. For instance, he didn’t belong to a 
church, but this did not indicate immaturity 
and spiritual poverty. What he said and did 
shows him to have been a man who had a 
trusting, deep, religious faith—a faith that 
had content—a sturdy, religious content. 

Historians have estimated that his spoken 
and written record adds up to over a million 
words. It seems to me that in his own record 
we find revealed best his humanity, his 
greatness and his moral strength. What he 
was and believed is better expressed by him- 
self than by someone else trying to tell about 
it. 

When asked about belonging to a church, 
he replied, “When any church will inscribe 
over its alter, as its sole qualification for 
membership, the Saviour’s condensed state- 
ment of the substance of both Law and 
Gospel, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all they soul, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor, as 
thyself,’ that church will I join with all my 
heart and all my soul.” 

Having said that he, through word, deed 
and example, set about to show his approval 
of the church’s activities. He attended 
church regularly. He paid $150 to join the 
Methodist Missionary Society in Washington, 
D.C., and spoke kindly and often about the 
great and good influences of the church. 

His simple statement of faith and assur- 
ance that solemn day in. Springfield, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1861, when he was bidding his 
neighbors and friends goodby bears repeat- 
ing. Recognizing the load he was to assume 
as greater than that of George Washington 
he said: 

“Without the assistance of that Divine Be- 
ing who ever attended him, I cannot suc- 
ceed. With that assistance, I cannot fail.” 

While he was yet a candidate the first time, 
in 1860, he let himself be used as a prophet 
and expressed his complete willingness to be 
used as God’s servant in government, saying: 

“I know there is a God and He hates in- 
justice and slavery. I see a storm coming. 
I know His hand is in it. If He has a place 
and work for me, and I think He has, I be- 
lieve I am ready. I am nothing, but truth 
is everything—I know I am right because I 
know that liberty is right, for Christ teaches 
it and Christ is God.” 
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This became his acceptance speech for the 
Office of President. He made it before he was 
even nominated. So, none was needed after 
the nomination. Has anyone or could any- 
one make a better one? 

On his trip to Washington, stopping often 
en route to address the people, he felt the 
need to testify to his faith in a way that 
would help his people understand the gravity 
of the situation and to prepare them, with 
him, to carry the ship of state through some 
perilous times. At Cincinnati he gave this 
needed quote, “Under the providence of God, 
who has never deserted us, we shall be broth- 
ers again.” 

In Columbus, expressing his faith in the 
people, he said, “I look to the American 
people and to that God who has never for- 
saken them.” 

With an admonition to the people at Buf- 
falo, he said, “One must trust in that Su- 
preme Being who has never forsaken this 
favored land through the instrumentality 
of this great and intelligent people.” 

At Trenton, catching the spirit of his 
patron saint, George Washington, he pledged 
that, “I shall be most happy. indeed if I shall 
be a humble instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty and of His almost chosen people 
for the perpetuating of the object of the 
great struggle.” 

At Philadelphia, that city of brotherly love 
and the cradle of liberty, sensing a need for 
supreme sacrifices, he offered what an as- 
sassin’s bullet was to take on that fateful day 
in April 1865, when he told those people, “I 
have said nothing but that I am willing to 
live by and, if it be the pleasure of God, to 
die by” (repeat). 

We know the circumstances under which 
Lincoln had to travel on the last leg of his 
trip to Washington. 

Having arrived on the scene and taken the 
oath of office, it then became his obligation 
to apply his convictions about things that 
dealt with morality and to take command 
of a tragic situation in Government, and to 
put things in proper perspective for himself 
and for the Nation. 

In the ensuing 4 years, he did this mag- 
nificently—applying the admonition of him 
who preached a gospel of love. He demon- 
strated throughout this whole period that 
true humility is a great virtue in adversity. 

Knowing that no doctrine, faith or knowl- 
edge is of value to man except as it 
bears fruit in action, he kept pressing toward 
his goal, of union and liberty—revealing al- 
Ways a rare kind of courage, wisdom, and 
goodness. 

There are so many evidences of his great 
understanding of the other man’s problems, 
his willingness to go the extra mile, to turn 
the other cheek and to be a friend to man; 
but none better, it seems to me, than when 
he went to call on Gen, George Pickett in 
Richmond to renew an old friendship, dat- 
ing back to when George Pickett lived in 
Quincy, Tl., and Mrs. Pickett was to re- 
member always that afternoon at the war's 
end when she answered a knock at the door 
of her home. She opened it to find a tall 
stranger standing there in the shadow of 
the porch, asking her if George were at 
home, ma’am? 

She replied that George wasn’t and 
wouldn’t be for some time, but might she 
ask who the visitor was. The tall man in 
the frock coat, stovepipe hat in hand said 
simply, “Just an old friend of George’s 
ma’am; just an old friend from before the 
war.” With that he turned and stepped out 
into the sunlight and walked slowly down 
that Richmond street, leaving Mrs. Pickett 
to the startled realization that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had come to call. 

The President of the United States. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was that, of course, he was, 
but really a great deal more than that. For 
this was a man of many parts, all of them 
human and most of them great. 
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Arguing and making decisions with a firm- 
ness in the right as God gave him to see 
the right, he made many difficult and right 
decisions. And, if he stated a reason, he 
did it clearly, using effectively the art of 
friendly persuasion. 

Because we know it is worthwhile to give 
attention to his homelife, we might say that 
this, too, was the husband and father whose 
homelife was torn by strife and dissension 
and the tragic death of two children. 

Yet, it is not for us, now or ever, to judge 
Mary Todd Lincoln. The heart of a wife and 
the heart of a husband can best be known 
only to themselves, and what a woman says 
to a man or what a man says to a woman 
should often, as the ancients knew, be writ- 
ten on the wind. It will become us better 
to remember that Mary Todd and Abraham 
Lincoln sat fondly holding hands in a dark- 
ened box in Ford’s Theater on the night of 
Good Friday, 1865. 

But this, too, was the President—the Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief—devoted 
above all else to preserving the Union “with 
the dignity, equality and rights of the sev- 
eral States unimpaired.” So he said; so he 
did. 

And in so doing, he brought freedom to 
the enslaved. As he wrote in his Annual 
Message, following the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation: “In giving freedom to the slave, 
we asure freedom for the free, honorable 
alike in what we give and in what we pre- 
serve.” 

Supported in this objective by the aboli- 
tionists, yes, but fought by them every step 
of the way, for moderation was a word they 
never knew. He counseled with them pa- 
tiently when he could; he blocked them 
ruthlessly when he must, fondly hoping that 
in time they’d learn, fervently praying that 
they’d learn in time. 

While agreeing with Grant in his objec- 
tive in the closing days, he sometimes ques- 
tioned the method but he had learned when 
he was a boy that you “never cuss a good 
ax.’ He tried to keep up with Grant, study- 
ing tactics late into the night but night 
and day studying human nature as well; 
taking time out for needed laughter and 
humor; writing with a wry smile to a 
woman who had asked him for a sentiment 
and his autograph: 

“Deak Mapam: When ybdu write to a 
stranger for something which is of interest 
only to yourself, always enclose a stamp. 
There’s your sentiment and here’s your auto- 
graph. 

A. LINCOLN.” 

And, finally, most Americans will recog- 
nize this was the martyr, the martyr to the 
Union, to freedom and to peace. Lincoln had 
@ presentiment of death all his life, but 
never more strongly or clearly than on the 
morning of April 14. Yet he knew that death 
was not the worst of life, that defeat was 
not the worst of failure, that not to have 
tried to do his best was failure and in his 
relentless trying to preserve this Union, for 
us and forever, he achieved one of the great- 
est successes in all recorded time. 

It was America’s darkest hour since Valley 
Forge when they carried him out of Ford’s 
Theater and into the little Petersen House 
across 10th Street and Dr. Charles. Leale, 23 
years old, assistant surgeon, U.S. Volun- 
teers, who had been the first to attend 
him when he fell, sat through those long, 
black night hours and the long, gray morning 
ones that followed holding tightly to the 
President’s hand, knowing, as he was to write 
later, that reason and recognition occasion- 
ally returned to the afflicted at the moment 
of departure and wanting the President to 
understand in his blindness that he was in 
touch with humanity and had a friend. 

So it was that George Pickett’s old friend 
from before the war himself had a friend at 
hand when the long war years were over. 
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This was Abraham Lincoln, politician, hus- 
band and father, President and Commander 
in Chief, martyr for all mankind. He was a 
man of such dimensions that he made all 
others seem small, though he would have 
been the very last to wish to do so. Those 
dimensions were not merely physical, not 
just the 6 feet 4 of him or the gaunt, bony 
frame of him, but the greal soul and heart 
of him as well. 

For this was the Bible-reading, pondering, 
praying lad come out of the wilderness, 
following a prairie star, filled with wonder at 
the world and its Maker, who all his life, boy 
and man, not only knew the 23d Psalm but, 
more importantly, knew the Shepherd. 

Now, in 1961, it seems possible that we 
shall never see his like again. This is a 
sobering thought, but it should be a kindling 
one, for upon us now, as a people, has been 
laid perhaps the greatest responsibility any 
nation was ever asked to shoulder, yet cer- 
tainly not greater than we can bear. Our 


days are no longer than were Lincoln’s, our . 


nights are no darker, and if there is any dif- 
ference between his time and this, it lies in 
the tremendous advantage that is ours, that 
he stood so tall before us. 

And, if there is need for more evidence that 
he understood the Sermon on the Mount, 
that he had great moral convictions to guide 
and inspire us today, it can be found in that 
second inaugural address. There we find at 
least 18 references to the moral lessons found 
in the Good Book, ending with just 72 words 
in the last paragraph. They are an eloquent, 
elevating and an everlasting reminder of 
what should be our national and interna- 
tional goal and policy. 

“With malice toward none; with charity. 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace, among our- 
selves, and with all nations.” 

Seventy-two words; fifty-nine of them one 
syllable words; twelve of them two syllable 
words and one three syllable word—its name 
is charity. 

With these few words he testified to his 
love for mercy and to his trusting belief in 
the Beatitudes. Charity seems to be the 
central theme—Is there anything that Amer- 
ica and the world needs more today? 

Clearly, with this utterance, he reached 
the summit of forbearance and love. It 
may be true that not all of us have or can 
reach the genius of his devotion and human- 
ity but, we can try. Nothing could give us 
better assurance for the attainment of a 
grander national purpose for ourselves and 
for the world. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 21 years since the Soviets first oc- 
cupied Lithuania. We in the United 


States, who have enjoyed freedom, can 
sympathize more than any other people 
with the Lithuanian people because we 
can recognize better the tremendous and 
brave struggle they have maintained 
throughout the years against the tyranny 
of the Soviet Union. 
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It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
join with my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives in noting the 43d anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
Lithuanian people. Each year the Con- 
gress of the United States pays tribute 
to the bravery, courage, faith, and pa- 
triotism of the Lithuanians. 

We note this important day as a com- 
memoration of the steadfastness of the 
Lithuanian people throughout the world 
and encourage them to continue their 
fight against the Communist philosophy. 
We recognize the admirable struggle 
which has been carried on and sympa- 
thize more than any other peoples with 
the courage of these people. 

This ceremony in the Congress of the 
United States serves as a useful weapon 
in bringing to the attention of the world 
the struggles of the Lithuanians and will, 
I hope, continue to be a symbol in their 
hearts of the worthwhile efforts they 
have made and will continue to make in 
their fight for freedom. 

I join with all the Members of this 
House in honoring those who strive for 
freedom and fervently hope the day will 
soon come when Lithuania will have true 
independence. 





Tribute to Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
(1746-1817) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16,1961 _ 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a large 
number of volunteer fighters from Eu- 
rope took part in our War of Independ-~ 
ence, and many of them not only dis- 
tinguished themselves but rendered — 
signal services for our cause. Among 
these soldiers of freedom, Tadeusz Kos- 
ciuszko occupies a place of honor and 
distinction. 

This gallant and gifted son of Poland 
was born into a middle-class family on 
February 12, 1746. In his youth he 
showed exceptional abilities, and par- 
ticular liking for books. His parents 
did all in their power to gratify their 
promising son and gave him the best 
education they could afford. Upon the 
completion of his courses at the Royal 
School in Warsaw, he was awarded a 
scholarship for study in France. He 
went to France and entered the famous 
Mesieres school of military studies, spe- 
cializing in artillery and engineering. 

In 1776 while in Paris, Kosciuszko 
heard of the American Revolution; at 
once he saw his chance to fight for a 
great cause. He gathered sufficient 
money through his friends there and 
sailed for America, arriving in Philadel- 
phia in August. Immediately he applied 
for military service, of course was ad- 
mitted and then charged with drawing 
up plans for fortifying the Delaware. 
His success in this first assignment 
earned him a colonel’s commission, and 
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in 1783 he was made a brigadier gen- 
eral. After having fought for our cause, 
and thus after seeing the successful 
completion of his mission here, he re- 
turned to Poland, hoping to carry on the 
fight for Poland’s freedom. But his ef- 
forts in behalf of his countrymen were 
unsuccessful, and he ended his career 
in exile in: Switzerland. We solemnly 
honor the memory of this great son of 
Poland, this gallant and gifted soldier 
for freedom. 





Garnishment of Salaries of Federal 
Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, today I reintroduced a measure 
which would provide for the garnish- 
ment, execution, or trustee ‘process of 
wages. and salaries of the civil officers 
and employees of the U.S. Government. 
Garnishment and the associated proc- 
esses which are mentioned in this bill 
have long been features of the credit 
system of nongovernmental employees 
in this country. These procedures offer 
sound advantages to all parties con- 
cerned and I urge that they be opened 
for use in connection with our civil offi- 
cers and employees. 

The primary purpose of this measure 
is to benefit the individual Federal em- 
ployee. The garnishment process would 
adversely affect only a small minority of 
Federal employees and it would provide 
real gains for them all. The absence 
of this process in cases involving Federal 
workers has resulted in lowered credit 
ratings for these individuals; permission 
for its use in connection with Federal 
workers, as it is permitted for workers 
in private industry, would improve these 
ratings. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing of this proposal by Federal em- 
ployees. This is a protection for them 
in the important field of credit stand- 
ing; the alternative, continued exemp- 
tion from these processes, is of benefit 
only to those who are in default on pay- 
ments. For this benefit of only a few, 
many lose. 

It is also misunderstood, I believe, by 
certain of our Government bureaus. 
They feel that the garnishment pro- 
cedure would add to the administrative 
burden which they now have; rather, 
they prefer to discipline their employees 
within the organization, the ultimate 
punishment being dismissal. The dis- 
ciplinary problem in this field is an ad- 
ministrative burden. By the establish- 
ment of the garnishment process, and 
the related processes, the incidence of 
defaulting payments would be decreased 
by the very healthy self-discipline of the 
employees themselves. Whatever in- 
convenience might be temporarily felt 
would, in the long run, be eliminated by 
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this self-discipline, relieving the bureau 
of any administrative burden in this 
matter. Also it would, by giving a 
creditor direct access to the debtor’s pay- 
check, give a meaningful alternative to 
the harsh punishment of dismissal, 
which is now the really practical means 
of compulsion open to the bureaus. 

I believe that garnishment has proved 
sound in the private sector of our so- 
ciety. I would urge that we extend it to 
cover the civil employees of our Govern- 
ment. 





Leave Slogans Out of Health Debate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
Salt Lake Tribune, largest daily in 
my district, has done an excellent job of 
sizing up the issue of medical care for 
our senior citizens in a February 12, 
1961, editorial. I join this great news- 
paper in appealing to the Nation and to 
my colleagues to weigh President Ken- 
nedy’s medical care program carefully 
and objectively, and to decide the issue 
on the facts rather than on slogans and 
emotions. The editorial, “Leave Slogans 
Out of Health Debate,” which I com- 
mend to the attention of every Member, 
follows: 

LEAVE SLOGANS OUT OF HEALTH DEBATE 


The health insurance section of President 
Kennedy’s medical program greatly over- 
shadows the remainder. For health insur- 
ance, which provides care for the elderly, has 
been a subject of controversy and will be 
the subject of much more before the issue is 
resolved. 

Mr. Kennedy proposes -hospital, nursing 
home and other nonmedical care for about 
14,200,000 persons 65 years of age or older 
who are eligible for social security benefits. 

But the President was quick to deny that 
this meant socialized medicine. Said he in 
his message to Congress, “It is a program of 
prepayment of health costs with absolute 
freedom of choice guaranteed. No service 
performed by any physician at either home 
or Office, and no fee he charges for such serv- 
ices, would be involved, covered or affected 
in any way.” 

Whether or not this is socialized medicine 
depends upon the source of the definition. 

Certainly it is social legislation of a most 
sweeping nature. Nor is it coincidence that 
the program would be part of the social se- 
curity system. It is placed there, logically 
enough, because it would deal with elderly 
persons already eligible for social security 
benefits. 

And since this means a heavy drain on so- 
cial security funds, the President would 
raise the payroll tax and extend from $4,800 
to $5,000 the maximum annual earnings base 
on which the tax is levied. 

The predicted result is an additional $114 
billion in revenue a year. However, the peo- 
ple who pay the taxes will be younger than 
those receiving the benefits. This has al- 
ways been true of basic social security, but 
it will be far more noticeable if the benefits 
are extended to include health care. 

Yet it is generally the younger people who 
bear the burden of caring for the aged. And 
@ sound argument can be made for spread- 
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ing the burden through some kind of pre- 
payment plan, rather than letting it fall 
heaviest where chance dictates. Moreover, 
while the first recipients will be getting 
something for which they did not pay, this 
will not be true as the years pass. 

Health care for the aged is only part of 
the Kennedy program. 

He also proposes scholarships for medical 
schools, hospitals, and nursing homes. 

The problem of child health is empha- 
sized too. “The Nation’s children—now 40 
percent of the population,” said the Presi- 
dent, “have urgent needs which must be 
met.” So he suggests broader programs of 
research and more money for maternal and 
child health and welfare. 

But while all of these are vital matters, 
it is on health care for the aged that the 
battle will center. It is certain to be a 
fiercely fought affair. First, it raises the 
specter of “socialized medicine.” Second, 
it is political in its sponsorship. 

Last summer, during the postconvention 
session of Congress, a similar program of- 
fered by Mr. Kennedy lost 51 to 44 in the 
Senate. He made health care a campaign 
pledge; now he has been elected he will at- 
tempt to make good. 

We are not anxious to see the Federal 
Government grow larger and larger, taking 
on more and more responsibilities, extend- 
ing its influence into more and more fields. 

There are, nevertheless, certain problems 
which only the Federal Government has the 
fiscal power to solve. This could be one of 
them. 

Congress should give the Kennedy pro- 
gram the most careful consideration. It 
would be highly irresponsible to reject the 
program out of hand, without providing an 
adequate, workable substitute. The de- 
cision Congress makes must be based on 
facts, not slogans and emotion. 





The Guns of Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD I include a poem entitled “The Guns 
of Liberty,” written by a constituent of 
mine, Mr. J. A. Henderson of Coupeville, 
Wash. 

Mr. Henderson’s composition expresses 
our deeply rooted feeling for the freedom 
of the individual. and our desire for the 
liberation of all mankind. This Ameri- 
can heritage extends from 1776 and has 
been the principal for which we have 
fought many wars. This heritage is 
stronger today than ever before, and the 
principal on which it is based holds a 
promise for the future. 

The poem follows: 

THE GUNS OF LIBERTY 

PROLOGUE 

I lay beside the stormy sea, 
The mighty, restless, surging sea, 
The wild waves beat the rocky shore 
In endless ranks, with endless roar. 
And so I fell asleep and dreamed 
And heard a voice, or so it seemed, 
A mighty voice from out the sea, 
“Hark to the guns of liberty.” 
And then the guns, like bards of old, 
In thunder tones their numbers told. 
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1776 


Mighty the deeds of valor done 
At Bunker Hill, at Lexington, 
On Saratoga’s heights of blue, 
At grim Ticonderoga too, 
At Brandywine, at Germantown, 
At Yorktown where the foe laid down. 
This is the song the cannons sang 
While ‘round the earth their echoes rang, 
“Free is this land, and shall be free, 
“So say the guns of liberty.” 

1803 


Upon the ancient Middle Sea 
We stormed the forts of Tripoli, 
With wooden ships and iron men 
We braved the pirates in their den, 
And far and wide our challenge hurled, 
Our ultimation to the world. 
We roared from the blazing deck 
Of Philadelphia’s shattered wreck, 
“No tribute paid to piracy, 
“So say the guns of liberty.” 

1812 


From New Orleans to Lundy’s Lane 
Our voices thundered once again, 
From Chesapeake with decks a-flame, 
United States of honored name, 
Niagara on Lake Erie’s tides, 
From Lawrence and Old Ironsides 
Shouting with iron throats our song, 
Roaring its chorus loud and long, 
“Freedom on land and on the sea, 
“So say the guns of liberty.” 

1848 


In Texas by the Rio Grande 

The Alamo’s heroic stand 

Startled the world, and thus anew 
Rang out our chorus loud and true, 
Across the desert’s burning sand, 
Far south into a foreign land 

We followed at our Nation’s beck 
To storm and take Chapultepec. 
“Americans are ever free, 

“So say the guns of liberty.” 


1861 


Through 4 long years of civil strife 
With brother seeking brother's life, 
Sad though our task we dared not fail 
And so, in Shenandoah Vale, 

On Mobile Bay, on Malvern Hill 

And Gettysburg with iron will 

Sang we our song though notes of pain 
And anguish rang through its refrain, 
“There shall be no more slavery, 

“So say the guns of liberty.” 


1898 


And now from far Manila Bay, 

From San Juan Hill and El Caney 

And Santiago by the shore 

Rang out our battle song once more. 
"Mid burst of shell and sudden death, 
With roaring voice and flashing breath, 
With fearful maim and frightful deed 
We thundered out our Nation’s creed, 
“In this fair land all men are free, 

“So say the guns of liberty.” 


1917 


Afar across Atlantic’s wave 

To save a Nation free and brave 

Again we raised our battle shout, 

Again we roared our chorus out, 

Again we made the foeman feel 

The blast of flame, the blight of steel. 
With voice that all on earth might hear 
Hurled we our challenge far and near, 
“This is the end of tyranny, 

“So say the guns of liberty.” 


1941 


You saw us on Hawaii's shore, 
Bataan’s woods, Corregidor, 

Though crushed by treacherous attack 
From land and sea come fighting back 
And from the blazing ruins rise 

To blast the foeman from the skies, 
To sink his ships beneath the waves, 
To roar above his armies’ graves, 

“We never yield to treachery, 

“So say the guns of liberty.” 


1944 


Now o’er the desert’s burning track 
We hurled oppression’s legions back 
And on the bloody Norman strand 
We cleared the beach and made our stand 
To crush his vaunted battleline, 
To storm across his sacred Rhine;** 
To thunder at his castle’s gate 
Our battle cry and Hymn of Hate, 
“All nations henceforth shall be free, 
“So say the guns of liberty.” 
EPILOGUE 


Thus did I dream, yet e’er I woke 

It seemed once more the waters spoke 

In trumpet tones that seemed to me 
Went ringing down eternity, 

“All Hail, fair land of liberty, 

“Thy people ever shall be free 

“While hearts are brave and courage true 
“Thy flag of red and white of blue 

“Shall ever wave o’er land and sea, 

“So say the guns of liberty.” 





U.S. Jobless-Area Plans Stir Wave of 


Criticism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Tues- 
day, February 14, 1961: 

U.S. Jopiess-AREA PLANs STIR WAVE OF 

CRITICISM 


(By Juan Cameron) 


The Federal Government’s proposals to aid 
economically depressed areas are not being 
greeted with wholehearted enthusiasm by 
many  industrial-development specialists 
with long experience in the field. 

The aim of the Kennedy administration 
to help the 100 or more industrial areas with 
persistently high unemployment is ap- 
plauded. 

However, the methods and emphasis of the 
proposals put forth by the administration 
are widely criticized. And, concern is ex- 
pressed that false hopes of perhaps as many 
as 20 million people who live in distressed 
urban and rural areas are being raised by 
claims of what the Federal Government can 
do to alleviate this pressing national eco- 
nomic problem. 


SPECIALIST QUOTED 


A New England economic-development 
group is concerned that present proposals 
may lead to pirating of its region’s industries, 
some of which are on the verge ef moving 
South or West already. 

An economist who wrote the Committee 
for Economic Development’s 1960 study of 
the so-called little economies in the United 
States says the legislative proposals being 
discussed in Congress do not meet the prob- 
lem of distressed areas. 

A specialist in local economic-development 
work at Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., consulting firm, believes the Kennedy 
administration’s aid plan may tip the scales 
for the economically depressed areas. But, 
he adds, “I do not think the program faces 
the deeper problems involved.” 

William R. Davlin, Pennsylvania's secre- 
tary of commerce, was quoted by Business 
Week magazine as saying that though Fed- 
eral financial aid to distressed areas is im- 
portant, it cannot endow an area without 
industrial resources with appeal for industry. 
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Chances are good that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will act on the problem of dis- 
tressed areas this year after discussing it 
for the past 6 years. The new President 
has given the most important domestic pri- 
ority to this aid program. 

Distressed area aid plans presently before 
Congress include loans and technical as- 
sistance to areas of heavy’ chronic 
unemployment. Priority for public-works 
projects and Federal contracts in labor sur- 
plus areas have been recommended by the 
President. 

PROPOSALS CITED 

Peripheral parts of the main legislative 
proposals for dealing with distressed areas 
are proposals to use surplus Government 
food stocks and urban-renewal funds to aid 
distressed communities. 

Senator Paut H. Doveias, Democrat, of 
Illinois, who has been working on the prob- 
lem of distressed areas since 1955, is the 
author of the bill most likely to pass the 
Congress. : 

The Douglas bill calls for $200 millio 
worth of loans to build, expand, or convert 
industrial plants. Half of this amount 
would go to industrial areas, half to rural 
areas. 

The loans under the Douglas plan woukd 
be of up to 25 years and be available to 
public or private borrowers. A borrower 
could borrow up to 65 percent of a plant’s 
cost, but, whether public or private, he 
would be expected to put up 10 percent 
equity himself. In exceptional cases the 
Tilinois Senator’s bill would allow the loans 
for machinery and other factory equipment, 
but not for working-capital purposes, 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

In addition to plant loans, the bill pro- 
poses $100 milion in loan funds be avail- 
able for public works, such as sewerage, wat- 
er, and other pwblic utility systems. An ad- 
ditional $75 million would be available to 
help drab, defaced areas, such as defunct 
coal mining towns, dress up their appear- 
ance to help their development efforts. 

For technical aid such as studies of a 
community’s economy and assets, $7,500,000 
would be provided under the Douglas bill. 
And $10 million of Federal subsistence pay- 
ments would be available for retraining dis- 
placed workers for new types of jobs. 

Senator Doucias sees an area-redevelop- 
ment authority as the manager of the de- 
pressed area program that ts designed to 
help coal mining towns in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Illinois; tex- 
tile centers in Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts; heavy-industry areas like Detroit. 


EMPHASIS URGED 


Donald R. Gilmore, who wrote the 1960 
Committee for Economic Development 
(CED) study, “Developing the Little Econ- 
omies,” feels present proposals put too much 
stress on industrial loans and grants. More 
emphasis, he believes, should be placed on 
retraining workers for new work and loans 
to help them move away from dying areas. 

The big need, says Mr. Gilmore, now a 
regional economist for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, is to increase worker 
mobility. 

He also feels inclusion of rural as well as 
industrial areas in the Douglas plan is cast- 
ing the Federal program’s net too wide, even 
though it may be necessary for gaining the 
political support of Southern and Western 
States. 

The executive direct-r of one of New Eng- 
land’s most successful business development 
corporations that finances new plants 
through private funds makes a similar point: 
the heavy reliance of the Federal proposals 
on industrial building loans is misplaced. 

FEW TENANTS LOST 

“There are very few industrial tenants lost 
to a town today for lack of financing. And 
no company that is even reasonably pros- 
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perous is going to pick a site just because 
free factory space is being offered it.” 

He finds the bloom is off the rose today as 
far as the need for new plant in many areas 
is concerned, because of overcapacity in 
many lines of industry. 

Part of this development officer’s thinking, 
and of others in New England, is that Fed- 
eral plant loans are going to increase com- 
petition in the already bitterly competitive 
contest being carried on between the States 
for new industry. 

The CED study last year found some 
14,000 private and public groups at work on 
industrial development. State and munic- 
ipal agencies, port authorities, universities, 
railroads, utility companies, chambers of 
commerce, community development corpo- 
rations, and private consulting firms were 
among those working with budgets ranging 
from several million dollars to practically 
no money. 

EXPENDITURES ESTIMATED 


The CED estimates expenditures by these 
groups for areas developed in 1957 were 
$219,800,000, of which about $93 million was 
spent on publicly financed programs. 

The New England Council, a regional eco- 
nomic promotion group, is concerned that 
the Wederal program, premised on moving 
plants into distressed areas, will result in 
stepped-up pirating of its region’s manu- 
facturers. 

The Douglas bill would prevent industrial 
moves that result in substantial detriment 
to the area of original location by increasing 
unemployment. However, Melvin Peach, an 
officer of the council, says that if a plant em- 
ploying 300 men and women were moved out 
of New England, Washington might not see 
this as a substantial detriment. To the town 
that lost the plant, however, the loss might 
be severe. His group would like to see the 
program confined to moving new branch 
plants, as opposed to entire manufacturing 
operations into distressed areas. 

The council wants stronger safeguards 
against pirating. It feels aid to rural areas 
should be cut out of the program in its 
initial phases. 

On the other hand, it strongly supports 
Federal aid in job retraining and in technical 
help. Urban renewal funds can also greatly 
aid distressed cities, the council feels. 


DOUBTS FELT 


Beyond criticism of particular aspects of 
distressed area legislation, an almost unani- 
mous feeling exists that the Federal program 
will not create any great amount of new 
economic activity in depressed areas. 

Harry C. Foden of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
who has analyzed the economies of Missis- 
sippi, West Virginia, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Charleston, S.C., feels the Federal 
program as now envisioned can, at best, be 
a supplemental benefit. 

A few industries—electronics, apparel, 
metalworking—can locate almost anywhere 
But the competition to attract these types 
of industries is flerce among the 50 States 
today. 

Proximity to market, raw materials, and 
trained supply of labor are controlling in the 
decision where most industries will settle. 


ATTEMPTS CRITICIZED 


Attempts to attract industry through 
building new plants, for example, in mining 
communities that are inaccessible, makes 
little sense, Mr. Foden feels. 

Don Crislip, executive director of the West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity Commis- 
sion, made a similar point. He was quoted 
in Business Week magazine as saying that 
the mining towns hardest hit in his State 
are the ones in the worst locations for manu- 
facturing. 

West Virginia actually has attracted a 
great many chemical, glass, and other types 
of industries in recent years, because of its 
natural resources. Too often, however, they 
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have been of the type that involved large 
amounts of capital and relatively small 
amounts of labor. 

Mr. Foden also feels the success of a State 
or community’s industrial redevelopment ef- 
fort will depend, not on the supplemental 
aid provided by any Federal program, but in 
the interest of the localities in helping 
themselves. 

In speaking of North Carolina’s remark- 
able record in luring new industries to its 
borders, cheap labor, absence of unions, and 
proximity to raw materials were a big factor. 
But Mr. Foden adds: 


LARGE FACTOR 


“A large factor in North Carolina’s success 
has been the efforts of its former Governor, 
Luther H. Hodges. He lent his name and 
time to the State and local efforts. As a 
result, the State puts a good face on its in- 
dustrialization efforts.’’ 

The difference that local interest can make 
can be seen in the difference between two 


New England cities, Providence, R.I., and: 


Lawrence, Mass. Although faced with much 
the same problem, Lawrence is well on the 
way to recovery today, while Providence is 
only beginning to remedy its problems. 

In 1952 Lawrence was regarded as the No. 1 
depressed area in the Nation by many ob- 
servers. The once-fiourishing textile city 
had some 25,000 men and women unem- 
ployed. A sense of despair and crisis was 
prevalent. 

Lawrence is still classified in the “D” 
category by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, which means 6 to 9 percent of its 
labor force is unemployed. But in the in- 
tervening 8 years conditions have changed 
markedly there. 


LAWRENCE BOOMS 


John F. Burke, former clerk to the city 
mayor and secretary of the Greater Lawrence 
Citizens Committee for Industrial Develop- 
ment, says: “The panic is gone. Lawrence 
is booming relatively today.” 

Boston’s burgeoning electronic industry 
has absorbed many of its once idle workers. 
A growing network of express highways con- 
sidered by many experts in industrial de- 
velopment work to be the sine qua non for 
economic rehabilitation, has greatly helped 
the city. 

But Lawrence, like nearby Lowell, Mass., 
Manchester and Nashua, N.H., and Lewiston 
and Portland, Maine have organized vigorous 
local bootstrap operations that raised large 
sums of money locally to finance new in- 
dustrial parks, factories, and renovation 0 
old textile mills. . 

The Providence, R.I. area provides a 
marked contrast. Until quite recently, the 
State’s approach to industrial redevelopment 
was listless. Few new plants were built. 
The highway network serving the area was 
characterized by a Boston economic con- 
sultant firm as pitiful. 





The Doctors Should Be Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial entitled, “The Doctors 
Should Be Heard,” which appeared a 
month ago in the Chicago Sun-Times. 
I have had a great many constituents 
call it to my attention, and after reading 
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it carefully I can see why it received 

such favorable comment. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 15, 1961] 
THE Doctors SHOULD BE HEARD 


Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan, told the White House Conference on 
Aging that it was unfortunate that “the 
American Medical Association continues to 
devote such massive effort to the promotion 
of its 19th century philosophy rather than 
concentrate on the needs of today and 
tomorrow.” He was speaking, of course, of 
the AMA’s opposition to proposals to put 
medical insurance for the aged under the 
social security system. 

Before Congress throws out the judgment 
of the Nations’ physicians as 19th century 
philosophy we urge that it give the group's 
viewpoint equal time with those of the social 
planners who see in Federal Government 
control the solution to all of mankind's 
problems, including his physical infirmities. 

We do not think it is true, as some have 
implied, that the Nation’s doctors are bent 
upon holding back progress. We know of 
no group with a more outstanding record of 
progress, and no group more profoundly 
dedicated to the welfare of their fellow men. 

So we believe that Dr. E. Vincent Askey, 
president of the AMA, merits respectful 
attention when he charges that the social 
security approach to the problem of health 
insurance for the aged would “put the Fed- 
eral Government into the medical field on a 
massive scale, and would lead to more and 
more governmental regimentation for pa- 
tient and doctor alike.” 

We also believe that Congress, in exam- 
ining forthcoming legislative proposals in 
this field, should give careful heed to these 
other charges that have been made against 
measures that incorporate the social security 
approach: 

That such legislation-would exclude from 
coverage several million older persons not 
covered by social security, including many 
of those in greatest need of coverage. 

That placing old age health insurance 
under social security would saddle the 
younger part of the population with the 
burden of supporting those already 65 in 
addition to paying for their own future cov- 
erage. Granting that the over-65 people 
have serious problems, so do the young wage 
earners with the burden of rearing children 
and seeing them through school. 

That the social security approach would 
put the Government into competition with 
private insurance companies and deprive 
them of a source of livelihood. 

That the social security approach would 
shrink still further that residue of their own 
money that people can spend at their own 
discretion. One-half of 1 percent addi- 
tional social security withholding is a dis- 
armingly small-seeming amount to assure 
health insurance after 65. But social secu- 
rity withholdings have been increasing stead- 
ily since the program was launched. What 
assurance is there then if one-half of 1 
percent does not do the anticipated job of 
providing health insurance, the amount will 
not become 1, or 3, or 5 percent? 

That the social security plan would prove 
wasteful as well as coercive by imposing 
Government health insurance without re- 
gard to individual needs or desires. 

That to put the administration of health 
insurance for the aged into a Federal bu- 
reaucracy would impersonalize the relation- 
ship between doctor and patient. 

The assurance of adequate medical care to 
all who need it and the cushioning of elder- 
ly people against financial debacle resulting 
from costly illness are proper obligations 
upon our society. Congress has an equal 
obligation to fit the program into our system 
with the least possible damage to the prin- 
ciples of individual choice and private initia- 
tive that make the system work. 
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Christmas Baskets Are a Part of the 
American Tradition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, we all know that Christmas 
baskets for those in need are a part of 
the American tradition. Even though 
our Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments must share an increasing respon- 
sibility for those who are in need when 
times are not good, we should never be- 
come so reliant upon government that 
we do not each take our share of friendly 
helpfulness for individuals about us. I 
wish to call attention to the following 
letter to the editor of the Beach News, 
of Jacksonville Beach, Fla., written by 
John Hill who did such an excellent job 
as Christmas basket fund committee 
chairman: 


THANKS TO ALL FROM BASKET FUND 
CHAIRMAN 
DECEMBER 28, 1960. 
THe EDITor, 
Peach News. 

Dear Epiror: Again this year the com- 
munity Christmas basket project was a tre- 
mendous success. The annual drive for 
funds, canned goods, and toys was partici- 
pated in by 22 civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions as well as students, naval personnel, 
municipal officials, and other individuals too 
numerous to mention. 

I would, however, like to use this means of 
communication to recognize and thank the 
following: 

Area Boy Scouts who spent several cold 
Saturdays in front of supermarkets collecting 
canned goods and helping make deliveries. 

Commander Bello and his crew who made 
75 baby beds for little dolls. 

Capt. R. E. Farkas, commanding officer of 
the Mayport Naval Station, and a group of 
wonderful young sailors who worked three 
weekends sorting, packing baskets, and deliv- 
ering them. The efforts of these young men, 
away from their respective homes at Christ- 
mastime, is typical of the good relations be- 
tween civilians and naval personnel in this 
area. 

Mayor H. E. Lighty and Marshal James 
Jarboe, of Neptune Beach: Frank Pfundstein 
and George Haslett, who picked up toys and 
canned goods all over the beaches for some 
2 months and who were the real fireballs of 
the entire project. 

The beaches’ auxiliary police members who 
spent long hours repairing and painting toys, 
and Jacksonville Beach Police officers Bob 
Craig and Bill Giles who spent their time off 
screening those who requested baskets. 

Mrs. Katie Young, fund treasurer, my right 
arm throughout the drive; Herb Shelley and 
Betty Rose, of the chamber of commerce; 
members of the Jacksonville Beaches Junior 
Woman’s Club and Woman’s Club; San 
Pablo, Jacksonville Beach, Atlantic Beach, 
and Fletcher High students; Atlantic Beach 
Mayor William S. Howell; Fletcher teachers 
Wimpy Sutton and John Joca; Beach Yel- 
low Cab Co., the three beach municipalities, 
the American Legion, Kiwanis Club, Loyal 
Order of Moose, Shrine Club, Huguenot Civic 
Club, Winn Dixie, A. & P., Food Fair, and 
A. & A. supermarkets, the Girl Scouts, the 
Salvation Army, Beaches USO Club, Ameri- 
can War Mothers, Navy League, and the 
P.T.A.’s, the Beach News, Times-Union, 
channels 12 and 4. 
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There were so many who worked so hard 
on this project—each and every one playing 
an important part—that it is possible I have 
missed someone. If so, it was not inten- 
tional. 

My personal heartfelt thanks to each of 
you who donated time, talent, canned goods, 
and money. The combination of the four 
provided food and toys for some 200 needy 
families. . 

-Sincerely, 
JOHN HI, 
Christmas Basket Fund 
Committee Chairman. 





Markets for State and Local Bonds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, within our Federal system of 
Government the Constitution divides the 
responsibility for providing the services 
of Government between the levels of 
government. Looking at the position of 
the State and local governments in this 
country, I believe we can see growing 
burdens on these governmental units in 
meeting the responsibilities which are 
properly theirs. I am sure that all the 
Members of this body have received let- 
ters which indicate that this is a serious 
problem. 

This growing responsibility and the 
means to meet it must be the concern 
of this body just as it is the concern of 
the legislative bodies of our States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities. In recognition 
of this responsibility and of our concern 
for it, I have today reintroduced a bill 
which I believe will be of substantial ben- 
efit to our State and local governments 
in finding the means by which they may 
meet their responsibility. This bill 
would broaden the market for the bonds 
of these governmental units by attracting 
the investable funds of the country’s 
investment trusts into the market for 
them. 

These investment trusts of which I 
speak are those in which a number of 
relatively small investors join, giving 
them the capital as a group to acquire a 
strong and well-rounded investment 
portfolio. Together with this opportu- 
nity to diversify the shareholders’ in- 
vestments, these investment trusts also 
allow the individual investor with only 
moderate amounts to invest to go into 
fields normally open only to the very 
large investors. One of these areas in 
which large investors dominate the field 
is that of State and local bonds. 

At present there is little incentive for 
the investment trusts to be represented 
in the demand for State and local gov- 
ernments’ bonds. While the interest 
from these bonds is tax exempt to indi- 
vidual purchasers, this attractive feature 
is not passed through the investment 
company to its stockholders, however. 
They must pay the full tax rate on in- 
come which comes to them from the in- 
vestment trust whether the pool from 
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which this income is drawn comes to the 
investment company from tax exempt 
sources or others. The company itself 
does have the benefit of this tax exemp- 
tion but, because there is no provision 
for passing this benefit along, these 
bonds do not attract investment trust 
funds. 

The bill which I introduced today 
would provide this passthrough feature 
and would improve the market for State 
and local bonds. This would not be the 
enactment of a new tax exemption, but 
rather it would make the existing ex- 
emption more effective in accomplish- 
ing the purpose for which it was created. 
Nor would this measure result in any 
substantial loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment; little tax revenue is now realized 
from the requirement that stockholders 
in investment trusts pay taxes on the 
portion of their dividend income derived 
from investment of trust funds in State 
and local bonds because these organiza- 
tions have not, for the reasons stated, 
invested in them. The effect of this bill 
would be to make these securities attrac- 
tive to these pooled investment funds 
and provide a market for the State and 
local bonds without substantial detri- 
ment to the Federal Government. 

Capital improvements by the Staite 
and local governments are usually fi- 
nanced through borrowing, through the 
use of bonds such as those to which this 
bill would apply. We can foresee an in- 
crease in the need for these capital im- 
provements as the proper responsibilities 
oi the local and State governments grow. 
By opening these channels of financing 
there is a great benefit to the govern- 
mental units concerned, and to the citi- 
zens of the country. 

During the years in which I have heen 
interested in this proposal and have 
sponsored it in the Congress, I have been 
contacted by a wide range of individuals 
and organizations which recognize its 
merits. These include organizations in 
the municipal and county government 
and educational flelds, economists inter- 
tested in the problems of State and mu- 
nicipal finance, and other groups—such 
as the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce. 

In view of the important job which 
our State and local governments have to 
do in providing for the needs of our citi- 
zens and the problem which exists in fi- 
nancing their activities, I urge considera- 
tion of this bill. 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JK. 


' OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Congress will undoubiedly 
discuss the question of Federal support 
of local education within this session. 
The discussions will, I believe, result in 
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progress only if we see our national edu- 
cation problem for what it is—a basic 
and inadequately understood need 
which must be dealt with in national 
terms. We cannot settle our local 
school problems from Washington, but 
we can and must define the Federal role 
in this area, and we must offer Federal 
support without any Federal control. 

Several of the bills offered last year 
would have accomplished the three ob- 
jectives given above. Unfortunately, 
however, they were attacked, to a very 
large degree, with inaccurate statements 
which aroused fear ard misunder- 
standing. We should do all possible ih 
this year’s discussion to find the facts 
and to act upon them; we cannot afford 
to be sidetracked once more. 

An article by Dr. William G. Carr in 
the January 1961 issue of the National 
Education Association Journal discusses 
this problem and gives a description of 
the “misconceptions about the problem 
of school support—errors so serious that 
they have the same crippling effect as a 
series of weakening and wasting dis- 
eases.” 

Fred M. Hechinger, in a recent issue 
of the New York Times Sunday News in 
Review, also discusses Federal assistance 
to education, and describes several new 
concepts which should certainly receive 
widespread attention. 

Mr. President, I ask that both articles 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times] 
EpucaTIONn PLAN FOR KENNEDY—HOVDE 
Pane. SEES FEDERAL ROLE IN THE SCHOOLS 
AS PERMANENT 
_(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

When President-elect John F. Kennedy 
task force on education submitted its pro- 
posals for Federal action last week, it of- 
fered a surprise package. That it would call 
for money was expected. The surprise was 
that the proposals aimed not only at dis- 
tributing emergency funds but also at pin- 
pointing the danger spots in American 
education. 

The priority recommendations are: 

1. Federal aid to the public schools: This 
would provide $30 annually per pupil to all 
States. Added to this would be $20 per 
pupil in low-income States. Finally, all 
cities with populations more than 300,000 
would be eligible for the same $20 a pupil 
in extra aid as the poor States. 

In all instances, the money would be 
spent at the discretion of local school boards 
for most urgently needed purposes—school 
construction, salaries, or other specific im- 
provements of education. 

2. Aid to higher education: While urging 
a continuance and increase in the present 
loan program for college dormitory con- 
struction, the task force recommended the 
addition of matching grants and loans for 
the construction of academic buildings. 

3. The National Defense Education Act: 
The committee urged its extension for 5 
years. It recommended that the current 

* practice of forgiving up to half of loans ad- 
vanced to college students, if they teach 
in public schools, be extended to all paro- 
chial schools as well as in colleges, 

4. Presidential action: The committee 
recommended the appointment of a Presi- 
dent's advisory committee to raise education 
to the level of importance now enjoyed by 
science and economics. ; 
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Those who have followed for more than 
a decade the foftunes of unsuccessful Fed- 
eral aid bills are most likely to concentrate 
their attention on the budget facts of the 
proposals. They may be stunned by the 
total amount of $9,390 million asked for the 
initial 444 years. For public school aid alone 
the annual total would run to $1,460 mil- 
lion—more than the most generous p) 
of last year, the Murray-Metcalf bill, which 
called for $1,100 million annually. 


PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED 


But the novelty is not in the figures, 
though Frederick Hovde, the task force 
chairman, insisted that the proposals were 
the minimum needed to move toward an ex- 
cellent school system. The real difference 
in these proposals is that they clearly iden- 
tify three overriding problems. 

The first is that probably even the wealth- 
iest States need help in improving their 
schools both generally and, especially, in 
their own pockets of distress, In the tactical 
battle with Congress, it would probably be 
hopeless to push a bill that does not offer 
some benefit to all States. 

The second problem is that of the low in- 
come States, many of which are making a 
greater financial effort to support their 
schools than do many wealthy ones. Many 
of them still have teachers with little or no 
college education. 

The third problem, perhaps the most cur- 
ious one to face the American school at 
present, but at the same time the least 
generally recognized, is that of the over- 
burdened, overpopulated cities. Every gim- 
mick at the State legislature’s disposal has 
up to now been used to favor the rural areas 
and small towns. 


LOCAL PROGRAM 


Such city projects as New York’s higher 
horizon program have through sensitive 
guidance and concentrated teaching efforts 
discovered outstanding talents among the 
most underprivileged neighborhoods. But 
the salvage job cannot be done piecemeal. 

State aid formulas were traditionally based 
on the needs of the underpopulated rural 
districts. In the the shuffle—and in the 
nonurban domination of the legislatures— 
the new problem of the overpopulated cities 
has gained little recognition. The task force 
formula would take into consideration den- 
sity of population, nature of housing and 
percentage of students finishing high school. 
It would encourage cities to spend money 
for experimentation and would hope to im- 
prove the schooling of 6 million children 
at a cost of $120 million a year. 

The question remains, first how much of 
the task force report Mr. Kennedy will ac- 
tually recommend to Congress and, second, 
how the traditional coalition of Southern 
Democrats and conservative Republicans can 
be softened. 

It is possible that these recommendations, 
tailored to specific needs, may be able to 
marshal greater support than the more gen- 
eral past proposals. In addition to the sup- 
port of the cities and the higher education 
community, these proposals, in contrast to 
the school-construction-only bills of the last 
session, should have the National Education 
Association and all teacher organizations 
cheering on the sidelines. And it is hard to 
believe that some diehard States righters in 
the South might not soften at the thought 
of a bill that singles out their schools for 
special and desperately needed favors. 


COMPLAINTS EXPECTED 


There will be some complaints about omis- 
sions in the proposals, such as the failure to 
urge a broadened national defense educa- 
tion act to include the neglected nonscien- 
tific areas. In contrast to last year’s pro- 
posals by the National Democratic Advisory 
Council, the task force, while asking for 
expanded college student loan programs, 
makes no mention of Federal scholarships. 
Undoubtedly special provisions will be de- 
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bated and the various aid proposals, espe- 
cially that for the cities, will require com- 
plicated formulas not worked out by the 
task force. Even if Mr. Kennedy accepts 
most of the proposals, they will be subject 
to compromise and pruning in Congress. 
But at least a new direction has been set. 

Most characteristic of these recommenda- 
tions—and they will be damned and praised 
for it—is the image departing from the past 
concept that held that Federal aid is a 
temporary, short term measure. Mr. Ken- 
nedys’ task force leaves no doubt that it 
considers education of permanent interest 
to the Federal Government and the per- 
sonal concern of the President. 
{From the National Education Association 

Journal, January 1961] 
FEDERAL SUPPORT: A CLINICAL SURVEY 
(By William G. Carr) 


There are many reasons why the Ameri- 
can people have not yet won Federal sup- 
port of education. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that NEA members really 
believe in support, and desire the partici- 
pation of their National Government in the 
financing of schools. 

The real difficulty lies in a series of mis- 
conceptions about the problems of school 
support—errors so serious that they have 
the same crippling effect as a series of weak- 
ening and wasting diseases. Let me suggest 
a clinical picture of some of these maladies, 
together with notes on their symptoms, 
treatment, and after-effects. 

Affliction No. 1. Federal control phobia: 
This malady is very difficult to treat, espe- 
cially in victims beyond middle age. The 
legislation proposed by your NEA would allo- 
cate national school support to the States, 
permit the States to use the funds for either 
public school construction or teachers’ 
salaries, or any combination of these two 
aims. It would indistinguishably mingle 
the national allocation with the State school 
funds and forbid any Federal officer to exer- 
cise any control whatever over- the local 
and State school authorities. This is the 
legislation which has been described, in a 
brilliant phrase invented by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and re- 
peated by others who ought to know better, 
as putting teachers on the Federal payroll. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from 
the truth. 

It is worth noting that nearly 25 percent 
of. today’s pupils are enrolled in public 
schools which come under federally im- 
pacted areas legislation. In these schools, 
Federal funds are used for buildings and 
Salaries. The school officials in these im- 
pacted areas have uniformly said that the 
Federal Government has exerted no control 
over personnel and program. There are 
many other similar items of evidence. 

I submit that the most harmful control 
over local school boards is lack of resources. 
Let’s suppose a local school board decided 
that a summer remedial reading program 
would be desirable or that a third year of 
mathematics should be added to the cur- 
riculum. If the funds are lacking to employ 
qualified teachers for such added services, 
the local control turns out to be an illusion 
which can be given reality only by provid- 
ing the missing resources. 

But one of the most distressing symptoms 
of Federal control phobia, once it has fast- 
ened itself on its victim, is that the more 
the patient is reassured, the greater become 
his paroxysms of terror. 

Affliction No. 1 Resolutionary paralysis: 
This condition is a constant peril to earnest 
NEA members and other friends of educa- 
tion who serve as delegates to State and na- 
tional convention. At these conventions 
several orators often vie with each other to 
expound eloquently the need for Federal ac- 
tion. The delegates strike their hands to- 
gether vigorously. Usually they remain in 
a rigid and uncomfortable seated position 
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but they sometimes rise together in a kind 
of delirium known as an ovation. 

After these exertions, a vote is taken. 
This vote overwhelmingly supports a pro- 
gram of Federal school finance. The dele- 
gates shout their enthusiasm loudly and be- 
gin to leave the place of their assembly. 
Before they can get back to their homes, 
sometimes even before they can return to 
their hotels in the convention city, resolu- 
tionary paralysis strikes them with all its 
terrible symptoms. The victims of this dis- 
ease become convinced that no further ac- 
tion is necessary and that their resolution 
is the same thing as congressional action. 
They decide that, given enough funds for 
legislative work and publicity the battle is as 
good as won. 

You can see symptoms of this disease in 
many places. There is the teacher who says 
to the visting NEA speaker, “I’m proud of 
the NEA and its program, but our news- 
paper is so set against Federal school sup- 
port. I hope you won’t mention it in your 
talk tonight.” 

There is the NEA member who thinks that 
it was proper and fitting to highly resolve 
in July to call for Federal support but who 
feels that it is highly partisan in November 
to publish and distribute the facts about the 
position of the two parties on this issue. 

The only treatment for resolutionary 
paralysis is a spine-stiffenipg injection of a 
sense of individual responsibility, reinforced 
with the determination, the desire, the abil- 
ty, the willingness of each individual citizen 
to stand up for the beliefs that he assumed 
responsibility for when he adopted the reso- 
lution. 

Affliction No. 3. Selective deafness: This 
is the condition of suspended animation 
which occurs because of inability to hear 
the opinions of the people. Those who suf- 
fer from selective deafness mistake a few 
noisy reactionaries for the true voice of the 
American people. 

During the height of the campaign to en- 
act legislation for national school support, 
the Association arranged for a sampling of 
public opinion on this matter. The results 
of the survey showed that education is to- 
day a major question in the minds of most 
Americans. 

Most people, unfortunately, have only a 
hazy idea about the relationship of local, 
State, and Federal governments in the sup- 
port of public schools. Many people are 
almost completely ignorant as to the sources 
of funds for public education. When they 
are given the facts, however, most people 
immediately declare that the Federal share 
in public school support (which is now 
about 5 percent of the total cost) is far too 
small. 

When asked what is the most urgent 
need, they say that finding more and better 
teachers at higher pay is the number one 
problem. Overcrowded inadequate school 
buildings are secondary. 

There is a remarkable consistency in these 
views. No really important differences have 
been found between various groups within 
the population, whether divided according 
to religion, race, sex, economic circumstances, 
or region. 

In short, people know that a serious na- 
tional problem in education exists and they 
want their national government to help deal 
with it. 

When such facts as these are thoroughly 
chewed and digested, selective deafness 
disappears. 

Affliction No, 4. The freight-charge hallu- 
cination: All of us have heard someone 
say: “Why send a tax dollar for schools via 
Washington? By the time it gets back home, 
those bureaucrats have shrunk it 60 percent.” 

The degree to which the sufferers from 
the freight-charge hallucination are sepa- 
rated from reality is measured by the fact 
that the Federal tax collection machinery 
is by far the most efficient this country 
has devised. 
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Federal taxes are collected at the amaz- 
ingly low cost of less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. The cost of distribution, estimated 
on the basis of experience in 10 other Fed- 
eral grant programs, would be slightly over 
1 percent. So the total freight and handling 
charge, so to speak, would be about 1% 
percent. 

Now let us compare this with other ways 
of dealing with public funds. State tax col- 
lections cost on the average more than 1 
percent of the yield. The collection and ad- 
ministration of local taxes ranges as high as 
10 percent. [This point is amplified in 
“Round Trip to Washington,” available free 
from NEA Legislative Commission, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington 6, D.C., stock No. 
29-123.] 

We need to apply some cold facts like 
these to the fevered brows of those who suf- 
fer from freight-charge hallucination. Some- 
times this treatment helps, especially if ap- 
plied during the early stages of the affliction. 

Affliction No. 5. Inflationary palpitation: 
This unfortunate condition produces some 
of the most remarkable and unpredictable 
behavior of any of the visitations we have 
been examining. In general, its victims suf- 
fer a kind of partial blindness. The only ex- 
penditures they can perceive as dangerous 
are those spent for schools to improve our 
human resources. Federal expenditures on 
behalf of farmers, doctors, nurses, highway 
users, retired people, the handicapped, veter- 
ans, widows, and the unemployed do not 
produce the rapid pulse and the clammy 
hand so characteristic of inflationary palpi- 
tation. Only the prospect of expenditures 
for schools calls forth these unfortunate 
symptoms, and this is one of the most re- 
liable factors in making the diagnosis. 

Since the onset of this complaint is ap- 
parently connected in some way with the 
national debt, it is sometimes helpful to ask 
the sufferer to digest certain facts related 
thereto. The national debt, in relation to 
assets (after all, an extremely important re- 
lationship), is much smaller than 10 years 
ago. 

The national debt was 93 percent of 1 
year’s gross national product in 1949; only 
62 percent of 1 year’s gross national product 
in 1959. It was seven times the annual 
Federal revenue in 1948; only four times the 
annual Federal revenue in 1958. 

One other fact that is worth noting: The 
Federal Government debt is up about 10 
percent in the past 10 years, whereas the 
State-local debt is up almost 200 percent. 

There are many other disabling and crip- 
pling diseases of the mind, the heart, and 
the imagination which I might mention, 
There is the terrible disease which we usually 
refer to as ‘the money-is-not-everything 
syndrome, a complex network of pain and 
folly which assumes that quality in edu- 
cation can be improved without any serious 
change in level of expenditure. There is 
congestion of communication. There is 
acute statistical unreliability. There is 
school construction monomania. There is 
an occasional case of malignant suppression 
of the facts. There is infectious lethargy, 
and there is a host of others. But let me 
turn to a somewhat more serious approach. 

One shrinks nowadays from using again 
the smooth-worn word crisis. Probably 
every generation has believed that it lived 
in an age when history was at a turning 
point. 

But today, surely, in a sense unknown in 
any previous generation, we do live in 
a desperate time. For today there exists, 
for the first time in history, a force that 
can in a few-hours destroy all the accumu- 
lated wealth of homes, factories, and mar- 
kets, all the delights of music and the arts, 
and perhaps all of human life itself on this 
planet. Everything we cherish may be sub- 
ject to annihilation beyond repair, beyond 
replacement, and even beyond remembrance, 

At the same time, the advancing tech- 
nology offers us not only desperate hazards 
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but also flaming opportunities. To make the 
right choices in these crucial days, the 
people of the United States, young and old, 
need a new breadth of vision; a background 
of knowledge and skill in using it; an ability 
to listen with humility and to speak with 
wisdom; a freedom from prejudice in ali of 
its ugly manifestations. 

For such difficult purposes, a minimum 
program of education will not do. Only the 
best possible quality education can confront 
the dangers or merit the opportunities that 
face us in the future. 

Now, what is needed to make the improve- 
ments that are needed to secure greater 
quality of education? 

Better buildings and equipment? Such 
capital investments require money. Plenty 
of modern teaching materials? These do 
not cost very much money, but they cost 
more than most schools can spend right 
now. Answers to problems in school organ- 
ization and instruction? We can get the 
answers through educational research, but 
that costs money too. Smaller classes, more 
individual guidance, more special classes to 
meet unusual needs? These, too, require 
more money. 

Above all, competent, experienced, well- 
prepared teachers and school administrators? 
Their services cost money on a scale that can 
compete for the best talent in the nation 
with other less influential occupations. 

The quality education that Americans need 
and must get in the next 20 years cannot 
be bought in the bargain basement. 

Of course, money is not the only necessity 
for better quality in education, but it is the 
first necessity. We could make rapid and 
marked improvement in the quality of the 
schools right now if the schools had the 
financial resources to do as well as we already 
know how to do. 

During the past 5 to 10 years, it has be- 
come fashionable here in Washington for 
almost every committee that reports on 
anything to say that expenditures for edu- 
cation should be doubled. The White 
House Conference on Education said so 
early in 1956.. The President’s Committee 
on National Goals recently said it. As a 
practical matter, can the local tax rate upon 
homes, factories, and farms be doubled? 
Can State income taxes and all State sales 
taxes be doubled? To ask the question at 
all is to answer it in the negative. 

The Government of the United States 
must help to meet the cost of that educa- 
tion which is necessary for the security, 
welfare, and prosperity of the people of 
the United States. : 

This participation is as inevitable as the 
succession of the seasons. Just as in the 
past 50 years nearly all the States have 
accepted a substantial measure of respon- 
sibility for financing education, so in the 
very near future that principle will surely 
be extended, not only within each of the 
50 states, but also to the entire Nation. 

Our case for thus properly financing high- 
quality education rests on an ethical ideal— 
the stubborn conviction that every human 
being should have a fair chance, through 
education, to develop to the full whatever 
capacity he may possess. 

Our. case rests also on economic realities. 
As the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States eloquently demonstrated a few years 
ago in “Education—An Investment in 
People,” what a nation spends for its schools 
is an investment. This investment in people 


returns itself manyfold in _ prosperity, 
orderly government, and increasing 
productivity. 


Our case also rests, not only on economics 
and ethics, but also on a third component. 
The Government of the United States relies 
on popular opinion. overseas 
provides many illustrations that, if public 
opinion is to govern the affairs of men, it 
must be enlightened, 


In this country and in this epoch, public 
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opinion cannot be enlightened by means of 
a scanty literacy which permits only a su- 
perficial acquaintance with the headlines of 
each passing day. Popular enlightenment 
is based on habits of systematic thought 
and calls for a background in geography, 
history, science, art, arithmetic, and read- 
ing that gives Gepth and significance to the 
decisions that every voter must make as he 
uses, or even as he neglects, his franchise. 
Our system of government, cherished as it is, 
can operate only with universal and excel- 
lent educational opportunity. 

This is the reason, of course, why hardly 
anyone ever come out openly and explicitly 
against expenditures on education. But 
there are always other people who “want to 
think about the issue longer.” They say 
we should have more hearings, more studies, 
more conferences. They ask: “Why is there 
so much waste in our schools?” or “Why 
don’t the schools teach something else other 
than what they are teaching?” or “Why is 
the discipline so lenient (or so stringent) ?” 
or “Are we sure we really need to make this 
expenditure this year?” or “Can we get by 
until next year?” or “Let’s do it the year 
after” or “Let’s have somebody else do it” 
or “Is something else more urgent now?” 

Diversions of this kind can be far more 
dangerous to our cause than open opposition. 
Despite opposition, open or covert, the NEA 
will, in the next session of Congress, strive 
to secure both quality and equality in edu- 
cational opportunity through the participa- 
tion of the government of all of us in the 
education of all our children. 

As we work toward this end, we would be 
well advised-to remind each other of the 
purposes that guide our efforts: 

We are not seeking merely to bring about 
the enactment of a statute; we are seeking 
to win recognition for a principle. 

We are not seeking merely to lift teachers’ 
salaries; we are seeking to lift the level and 
quality of American life. 

We are not seeking merely to build class- 
rooms; we are seeking to build a Nation. 

We are not seeking merely to strengthen 
education; we. are seeking to strengthen the 
security of our country in the ultimate way 
in which it can be strengthened—by better 
development of the knowledge, skills, na- 
tional powers, moral integrity, and intelli- 
gent loyalty of its youth. 

We are not merely seeking a victory for 
the teachers and the National Education 
Association; we are seeking a victory for 
America in terms of quality education for its 
only real future—its children and youth. 





Medical “Hope” Ship Visits Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation has been blessed with nature’s 
bounty. Many nations regard our ma- 
terial wealth with jaundiced eyes and 
look to us for assistance. Our Govern- 
ment has been generous to many of the 
impoverished nations throughout the 
world. In my travels throughout the 
globe, I have had occasion to visit the 
Far East where people produce a single 
crop for their sustenance. Poverty is 
not unusual and they look with hope and 
expectations to America to grant them 
the wherewithal to improve their econ- 
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omy and be worthy of the dignity which 
is man’s right on earth. 

One of my most valued constituents, 
Dr. Alex Sahagian-Edwards, a noted in- 
structor of medicine at Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, has just completed a 3-month 
tour of duty aboard the steamship Hope, 
a privately sponsored and outfitted hos- 
pital ship bringing modern medical 
knowledge and skills to newly developed 
countries. His visits included Djakarta, 
Surabaja, Bali, and Sumbawa. This 
private enterprise has truly brought hope 
to these distant shores and certainly has 
proven to be a venture in good will and 
public relations. Dr. Sahagian-Edwards 
has reported the experiences of his trav- 
els and his activities in eliminating dis- 
ease and inspiring hope for good health. 

The New York Herald Tribune, Sun- 
day, February 12, 1961, contained the 
first of three reports written by Dr. 
Sahagian-Edwards to the New York 
Herald Tribune. I believe that his re- 
port will prove interesting reading and 
give insight to areas of our globe with 
which many of us are unfamiliar and 
which we should as forward looking peo- 
ple have the duty of understanding. The 
first of the three articles follows: 

(By Dr. Alex Sahagian-Edwards) 

SuraBasA, INDONEsIA—I joined the Hope 
a week after it had arrived in Djakarta We 
were docked at Tandjung Priok, approxi- 
mately 15 miles from the center of the city, 
which made the logistical problem worthy 
of another Rommel. Djakarta is a metrop- 
olis of 3 million, half of whom are pedes- 
trians and the other half betjak drivers (di- 
lapidated tricycles). Driving through this 
teeming populace in ambulances, trucks and 
jeeps was like racing a bus through Times 
Square on New Year’s Eve. 

The medical facilities, we were informed, 
were the best in Indonesia. Consequently, 
the original plan was to stay in Djakarta 
for a very brief period and then push on to 
more isolated regions of the archipelago. 
But the Panitia (the Indonesian medical 
committee) had different ideas. The most 
difficult cases for diagnosis and treatment 
had been selected in anticipation of our 
arrival. Despite the announcement of our 
intentions to be a teaching project, we were 
received as if the Mayo Clinic had been 
sent to replace the University Hospital. 


SHIP IS OVERRUN 


Their obvious disappointment in our stay 
was reinforced by the relatively small num- 
ber of patients that were admitted on board 
ship We began to fee] like an orchid bulb 
that bloomed goldenrod. To complicate 
matters, the enthusiasm and curiosity of 
the populace all but sank the ship. Hun- 
dreds of visitors overran the ship. Distribu- 
tion of passes had been made on a whole- 
sale scale. Nurses and doctors had to resort 
to broken field running to get from ward 
to ward. 

It was rapidly taking on the aspect of a 
Marx brothers comedy until we prevailed on 
the locai authorities to cease and desist. It 
was only a few days before we left Djakarta 
that some semblance of sanity and order 
was restored. But we considered it our bap- 
tism of fire and didn’t encounter this in any 
of the other ports we visited. 

Despite everything, we learned a great 
deal from the initial visit. We met 
Indonesian doctors, nurses, and medical 
students for the first time. We gained in- 
sight to their approach to medicine and saw 
the wards, clinics, and medical facilities 
that are the best available in Indonesia. In 
retrospect, as an introduction, the Djakarta 
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visit was invaluable. We had an inkling 
what to expect in other places and acted 
accordingly. We organized specific pro- 
grams and seminars for Surabaja, where 
there is another medical school which has 
the second largest doctor population in 
Java. : 
HIGH DISEASE RATE 


The disease rate in Indonesia is stagger- 
ing. Malaria, typhoid, yaws, parasitism, and 
dysentery are endemic. Less than 5 percent 
of the population is over the age of 60, 
which gives a clue to the average age of 
death. There are more than 20,000 inhabit- 
ants per physician. 

We have on board this fabulous floating 
hospital a team of 20 crackerjack American 
nurses from all over the United States. 
They are the backbone of this project, as 
far as I’m concerned. In addition to their 
nursing duties they are training a group of 
21 Indonesian nurses from Bandung who 
are traveling with us for the remainder of 
the tour. They have to cope with the 
language problem every minute of their 
working day. They all deserve honcrary 
membership in the Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. I’ve never seen such pantomime and 
gesturing since Marcel Marceau. And it gets 
results. 

EXCITING, FRUSTRATING 


These have been some of the most exciting 
and rewarding weeks in my medical career. 
There have been moments of despair and 
frustration, particularly with the language 
barrier, but even more so with the type of 
patient we find here. There is no concep- 
tion of time. A patient cannot tell you 
how long he has been having symptoms. 
Ask patients how long they’ve had abdomi- 
nal swelling and they’ll answer “two.” 
Days? Months? Years? You figure it out, 
doctor. 

Some people can’t tell you how old they 
are. Not because of ignorance, but because 
there is no frame of reference. Birthdays 
are not celebrated. 

Records aren’t kept. In Bali, they have a 
different calendar; 210 days to a year. Ac- 
cording to them, I would be close to 50 years 
old. 

There are approximately 17 doctors. I say 
approximately because there is a constant 
turnover. Most American physicians cannot. 
leave their practice or academic appoint- 
ments for more than a few months at a 
time. At the present time we have two 
board-qualified surgeons, two pediatricians, 
an ob-gyn man, urologist, ophthalmologist, 
dermatologist, anaesthesiologist, internist, 
ent specialist, and several general practi- 
tioners. This has been, in addition to a new 
concept of medical teaching, an exercise in 
togetherness. So far we can state that the 
latter is an unqualified success. The former , 
will have to be evaluated in the light of what 
we accomplish in the next 5 months. 


MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 


In Surabaja we ran less of a circus. We 
were very well organized and restricted vis- 
iting to once or twice a week. We also made 
rounds in their hospitals to select patients 
for treatment aboard the ship. This avoided 
the problem of getting only prestige pa- 
tients. 

The existence of a medical university in 
Surabaja fulfilled one of the goals of the 
Hope teaching. We organized evening semi- 
nars on all subjects from surgery of the 
bowel to recent chemotherapy of thyroid 
disease. 

In return, the medical students and pro- 
fessors came on board and told us a thing or 
two about such medical items as yaws, ma- 
laria, leprosy, and parasitic infestations. 
Even though not augmented by motion pic- 
tures, slides, and other Madison Avenue 
devices, the know-how came through. 

Throughout the month, ‘we had their 
senior medical students going through a 
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regular residency program: joining in sur- 
gery, making rounds, working up patients, 
and interpreting X-rays. This sort of per- 
son-to-person training went right down the 
line; laboratory technicians, nurses, and at- 
tendants. 

Here is one of the real contributions of 
the ship: we have given them knowledge 
even though they don’t have the facilities 
now. Now we know what they need and 
maybe we can get it to them. And they 
have new information in balance with their 
own needs. 

Perhaps this will last longer than a 
cathode ray oscilloscope. 





The Personal Touch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


: OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced H.R. 4373 to 
* grant a congressional charter to Military 
Survivors, Inc. An editorial appeared 
recently in the Annapolis (Md.) Evening 
Capital praising the fine work which this 
organization has done since its founding. 
Under unanimous consent I include this 
editorial in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Annapolitans should give a salute of grati- 
tude to three local women, who by founding 
Military Survivors, Inc., have brought na- 
tional recognition to the city and increased 
its economic well-being. 

The three, Mrs. Arthur L. Newman, Mrs. 
Don Pardee Moon and Mrs. Harry E. Hub- 
bard, incorporated the organization in 1955 
as a means of acquainting survivors of de- 
ceased servicemen, the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey with benefits due them. The 
organization also assists survivors in mak- 
ing applications for benefits to which they 
are entitled under law. 

Another principal task carried out by the 
organization is to work with Members of 
Congress in contributing to the passage of 
legislation to benefit service widows, their 
dependent children and parents of deceased 
personnel. The organization estimates that 
90,000 persons have been aided through this 
particular phase of its work. 

Mrs. Hubbard, who serves as executive 
secretary of the unit, estimates that Military 
Survivors, Inc., brings $250,000 annually into 
Annapolis in the form of benefits gained for 
area residents. This sum certainly is a sig- 
nificant factor in the city’s economy, because 
the greater part of it is spent right here. 

Annapolis is home base for the nonprofit, 
nonpartisan group which does so much to 
help the surviving dependents of those who 
have served their Nation well. The chapter 
here, which is the organization’s sole such 
unit, provides aid to survivors, throughout 
the Nation as well as U.S. citizens living in 
foreign lands. 

Recently, the city council appointed a 
special committee to draft a resolution 
recognizing the work of Military Survivors, 
Inc. 

This paper feels that all Annapolis resi- 
dents should join their mayor and aldermen 
in lauding the work. done by Military Sur- 
vivors, Inc., its founders and its devoted 
board of directors, who serve the organiza- 
a so faithfully without any remunera- 

on. 
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Board members are: Col. H. M. Schofield, 
U.S. Army (retired); Mrs. Thomas Gordon 
Reamy (widow of a Navy captain); Mrs. Don 
Pardee Moon (widow of a Navy rear 
admiral); Sgt. Richard J. Spicer, USAF; 
Rear Adm. Harold Train, U.S. Navy (retired) ; 
Rear Adm.. Glenn E. Trester, U.S. Coast 
Guard (retired); Mrs. Frank E. Pollio (widow 
of a Coast Guard captain); Mrs. Andrew F. 
May (widow of a Navy chief petty officer); 
Maj. Gen. N. A. Burnell, U.S. Army (retired), 
and Mrs. Hubbard (widow of a Navy com- 
mander). 

The organization’s headquarters are lo- 
cated at 509 Ridgely Avenue. It is open to 
the membership of survivors who must be at 
least 21 years old, citizens of the United 
States of good character, and who must 
make application in writing. The organiza- 
tion mails approximately 10 newsletters an- 
nually to each member. 

Mrs. Newman now serves as the group’s 
treasurer. 





Eisenhower the Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, now 
that criticisms of President Eisenhower 
can no longer be misinterpreted as at- 
tacks upon the high office of the Presi- 
dency, we can safely proceed to set the 
factual record in order. 

With that in mind, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article by Joseph C. Harsch as it 
appeared in the New Republic of De- 
cember 12, 1960. Joseph C. Harsch, 
author of “Pattern of Conquest” and 
“The Curtain Isn’t Iron,” for many years 
wrote for the Christian Science Monitor. 
He has been a CBS news commentator, 
specializing in foreign affairs, and is now 
in London as senior European cor- 
respondent for NBC. 

The article follows: 

EXSENHOWER THE Goop 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

In former times kings and princes acquired 
popular descriptive labels which have clung 
to them ever since. There was Charles “The 
Bald,” Charles “The Bold” and Charles “The 
Great,” Edward “The Confessor,” “Saint” 
Louis, Richard “The Lionhearted,” John 
“Lackland” and “Bloody” Mary. One obscure 
Ango-Saxon king has come down to us as 
“The Unready,” although this may be a lan- 
guage corruption rather than a refiection on 
his military behavior. 

It is interesting that none was ever popu- 
larly known as both good and great. 

It is of course premature to pass judgment 
on the career of Dwight D. Eisenhower, but 
as the third of his three public careers comes 
to its appointed end the presumption is per- 
missible that by medieval standards of no- 
menclature he would be known as Eisen- 
hower the Good, rather than as Eisenhower 
the Great. 

He has been popular with, and trusted and 
respected by, the people. This is attested by 
the fact that they twice elected him to their 
highest magisterial office and presumably 
would have been happy to do so a third time 
had the opportunity been constitutionally 
available. Similarly popular princes were in 
times past usually given the title of Good. 
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The title Great has been reserved for 
princes of massive authority and spectacular 
successes. The specific deeds of those who 
achieved it were frequently anything but 
good either by our standards or even by those 
of their own times. Perhaps it is to Mr. 
Eisenhower's credit that future historians 
are unlikely to refer to him as great. His 
reputation for goodness is challenged only 
by a few known incidents such as his hesita- 
tion to dispense with the services of Sherman 
Adams after that gentleman’s indiscretions 
with Mr. Goldfine. And that, after all, could 
be put down to loyalty to a faithful courtier 
and loyalty is a good quality, although to ad- 
mit it here would be to admit it also for 
Harry Truman’s more frequent loyalties to 
questionably deserving associates. 

There are three flaws in Dwight Eisenhow- 
er’s title to greatness which future historians 
are more likely to notice than do his con- 
temporaries. One belongs to each of his 
three careers as soldier, politician, and states- 
man. In each case the fiow can measure the 
difference between a distinguished career and 
a truly great career. 

Eisenhower the Soldier led, or presided 
over, an enormous, complex and decisively 
successful military operation which began 
on the shores of North Africa and ended 
with the German surrender at Rheims. But 
there is a question whether he ranks with 
the great military commanders of history. 
The question arises out of the conviction 
of many who served in high rank under his 
command that he missed the one great op- 
portunity to exercise the essential and de- 
cisive quality of command at the moment 
when the exercise of tt could have shortened 
the war by 6 months and produced victory 
for the Western Allies well before the Rus- 
sian armies had broken into central Europe. 

After the successful Normandy landing 
and the spectacular sweep across France, 
Hitler’s western armies were broken and 
scattered. Had the momentum of the allied 
advance been maintained, Eisenhower's 
armies would certainly have swept across 
the Rhine and deep into Germany. There 
was no organized defense at the Siegfried 
Line or behind the Rhine ready to contest 
the allied advance. It came to a halt in 
the mud of the Rhineland, and the Second 
World War dragged on into the following 
spring. 

At the time of the halt Eisenhower pos- 
sessed in Patton and Montgomery two of 
the great field commanders of all time. 
Each believed that he could maintain his 
advance across the Rhine and sweep on into 
Germany if given all available support. 
There wasn’t enough fuel or ammunition 
reaching the front at that time to Keep both 
going. Each wanted to keep on and each 
clamored for the supplies and the permis- 
sion. They were passionately jealous and 
fiercely competitive rivals. 

Eisenhower did not make a choice be- 
tween Patton and Montgomery. He divided 
his supplies between them and ordered 
them to advance in step along a “broad 
front.” The decision was presented at the 
time, and defended since, as the prudent 
course of action. It also avoided the prickly 
problem of making the choice between Pat» 
ton and Montgomery. One was American 
and the other British. National pride 
would have been bitterly hurt had the one 
been favored over the other. Also, while 
both were magnificent battle leaders and 
fighters, they were also both prima donnas. 
It was probably politically impossible to 
hobble and starve the one and release the 
other. But it might conceivably have been 
possible to cajole or coerce the two into 
working as a team. 

Montgomery was probably bluffing when 
he offered to serve, if necessary, under Pat- 
ton. Yet it was a bluff which might have 
been called. There were other possible de- 
vices, such as the alternating command sys- 
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tem which worked so successfully with 
Spruance and Halsey in the far Pacific. One 
can’t help feeling that a Marlborough, a 
Wellington, or a Napoleon would have found 
the solution to the problem. Dwight Eisen- 
hower did not find it, and the Russians 
reached Berlin, Prague, and Vienna before 
the armies of the West. Much sorrow has 
flowed from that sequence. 

Eisenhower, the politician, led, or presided 
over, two enormously successful presidential 
election campaigns for the Republican 
Party. Events proved beyond doubt that 
there was never the slightest question about 
the outcome of the first campaign. There 
wasn’t much serious question at the time. 
Yet when his more timorous advisers urged 
him to avoid offending Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, Eisenhower put away a passage he 
had prepared for a speech in which he paid 
his respects to his former commanding offi- 
cer, General Marshall. 

George Marshall had for many years been 
Dwight Eisenhower's friend, patron, and 
supporter. It was Marshall who picked 
Eisenhower for the North African campaign, 
who defended Eisenhower in Washington af- 
ter the first failure at Kasserine Pass and 
during the tempest over the Darlan-de 
Gaulle affair and who gave Eisenhower the 
Normandy invasion command. Eisenhower 
would probably have ended the war as an 
obscure division commander had it not been 
for George Marshall. There were other debts 
which are not yet on the public record. 

McCarthy had attacked Marshall, brutally 
and wickedly. Eisenhower's impulse and in- 
tention was to speak in Marshall’s defense. 
He owed Marshall far more than he owed 
any other living man. For the sake of an 
alleged few votes, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded to keep silent.. So far as we know 
today George Marshall never discussed the 
incident with anyone. He died, in silence. 
Eisenhower’s debt to Marshall stands un- 

aid, 
= Eisenhower, the statesman, led, or presided 
over, a phase of what appeared to be grad- 
ually improving relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The trend of 
events through the meeting at Camp David 
seemed to be moving in a promising direction. 

On the first of May in 1960, when Eisen- 
hower’s presidency still had 9 months to go, 
an American reconnaissance aircraft was 
brought down inside the Soviet Union. Eis- 
enhower was scheduled to meet Nikita 
Khrushchev in Paris 2 weeks later. Eisen- 
hower’s record as a peacemaker and a states- 
man depended on the outcome of that meet- 
ing in Paris. 

It is official Washington doctrine that 

‘Nikita Khrushchey intended to wreck the 
summit before he reached it. What is not 
known is the date on which the decision 
was taken in Moscow to wreck the summit. 
There is interesting and impressive evidence 
that the decision was taken only at the last 
minute, and only after Mr. Eisenhower had 
personally and publicly claimed responsibil- 
ity for the U-2 mission and publicly asserted 
that the flights would continue. 

It is also contended that the summit was 
a foregone failure and that the West ended 
up ahead of the game because it never took 
place. This is possible. The fact is, how- 
ever, that until the time of his assumption 
of personal responsibility for the U-2 flight 
Dwight Eisenhower was an influential force 
in world affairs. Whether he might’ have 
been able to use his influence for good dur- 
ing the remaining months of his term of 
office is problematical, but it was a respected 
influence. It disappeared from world affairs 
at the moment that he assumed personal 
responsibility. 

That action ended Eisenhower’s influence 
with his allies as suddenly as it did in Mos- 
cow. The allies were aghast—not of course 
at the reconnaissance flights, in which they 
had participated and which their govern- 
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ments entirely approved, but at the Eisen- 
hower assumption of personal responsibility 
for them, which violated all standard pro- 
cedure in such cases and which certainly 
provided Khrushchev with the perfect 
weapon for wrecking the summit even if it 
did not necessarily cause the wrecking. 

There are several explanations offered for 
the Eisenhower role in the U-2 affair. The 
most plausible, and the one backed by the 
most impressive evidence, is that Mr. Eisen- 
hower's political advisers told him that it 
would be bad domestic politics for him to 
make the conventional disclaimer, that the 
Democrats would accuse him of being on 
the golf course when he should have beer 
minding the store. The Democrats un- 
doubtedly would have done so. 

It probably was good domestic politics 
for the President to assert a personal knowl- 
edge of the specific flight, which apparently 
he actually did not have, and also to assert 
that the flights would be continued, which 
they were not. But was it good foreign 
policy to end abruptly and for all time Mr. 
Eisenhower’s capacity to play a role in for- 
eign affairs? The postscript on his per- 
sonal influence as a statesman was written 
in Bonn 6 months later in the twilight of 
his Presidency when he sent his emissaries 
to the Germans asking for help to stanch 
the flow of gold from the American Treasury. 
For Dwight Eisenhower the Germans did not 
have a penny to spase. 

The soldier did not harness Patton and 
Montgomery. 

The politician did not defend his greatest 
benefactor. 

The statesman did not survive the U-2 
incident to play out his role to the end. 

For other reasons he will long be re- 
membered in the hearts of his people as 
Eisenhower the Good. 

For these reasons it is unlikely that future 
historians will refer to him as Eisenhower 
the Great. 





How To Make Your Opinion Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16,1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, to 
cope with the numerous antifreedom 
fronts, freedom-loving patriots must 
unite together. The Life Line Founda- 
tion in Washington, D.C., believes that 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed and 
has developed a positive approach in its 
many patriotic activities and endeavors. 
Life Line is now sponsoring a patriotic 
essay contest, and complete rules may 
be obtained by writing Life Line, Wash- 
ington 3, D.C. 

‘Several million Americans hear Life 
Line daily on the radio, and its inspir- 
ing commentaries of truth and freedom 
published in its newspaper, Life Lines, 
are provoking thought and action and 
instilling a love of country in the hearts 
of patriots everywhere. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point a recent article 
from Life Lines entitled “How To Make 
Your Opinion Count,” which is worthy 
of our sincere and careful consideration: 

Have you ever considered that your opin- 
ions, measured by your action or inaction, 
may be influential either in preserving or in 
destroying freedom? 
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Your opinions can be an influence for good 
or bad. If they are to be for good, you 
must know the principles of good government 
for free people, and then live and act in 
accordance with those principles. If you 
are to be a good citizen, you are required 
to know the bases of our constitutional 
Republic as evidenced by the Declaration of 
Independence, the integrity and character, 
the knowledge and wisdom, the religious 
beliefs and faith of our fathers. 

Daniel Webster aptly said, “Whatever 
makes men good Christians makes them 
good citizens.” Few, if any, of our ambitions 
for ourselves and for our children, can be 
realized without freedom. 

Your opinion is important here if you want 
to be a participant in the never-ending battle 
to preserve freedom, based upon a govern- 
ment which is designed to be our servant, 
not our master. This is a government of 
dual sovereignty with the States on one side 
and strictly limited Federal Government on 
the other; a government with real divisions 
between legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches “to the end that it may be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men” under con- 
stitutional safeguards. 

Your opinions about how freedom can be 
saved should be carefully arrived at, based 
on your determination to know more tomor- 
row than you know today about keeping 
freedom in the forefront. And those in- 
formed opinions should be frequently ex- 
pressed—in the home, in the neighborhood, 
in the community. You can be a new guard 
for the future security of liberty. 

The foundation and the principles are 
found in our own Christian American 
heritage and in our true American history. 
The heritage of freedom and the history of 
liberty began for us with the American 
Revolution. The men who pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 
to establish our constitutional Republic were 
churchmen, all of them. 

In today’s battle against the mistaken anti- 
freedom forces we desperately need a nation- 
wide revival of militant, informed, and 
understanding American patriotism. 





Comptroller General’s Views on Back- 
Door Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
Members of Congress should know that 
the principal financial officer of Con- 
gress, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, for many years has criti- 
cized the use of the public debt transac- 
tion technique to bypass the procedure 
of congressional appropriations. He has 
upon a number of occasions stated that 
funds should be made available to Fed- 
eral agencies through the normal appro- 
priation process rather than through 
authorizations to expend from public 
debt receipts. 

Comptroller General Campbell’s rea- 
sons for opposing the so-called backdoor 
method of financing of Federal pro- 
grams with funds obtained from the 
Treasury was stated in a letter dated 
April 22, 1958 to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency as follows: 
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The General Accounting Office has for 
many years taken the position that funds 
to finance Government activities should be 
made available to the corporations and 
agencies responsible for administering the 
programs through the normal appropria- 
tions processes rather than through authori- 
zations to finance through public-debt 
transactions. 

Authorizations to finance through public- 
debt transactions result in moneys being ex- 
pended without the initial review by the 
Appropriations Committees and are usually 
stated in terms of a continuing maximum 
amount of obligations to the Treasury which 
can be outstanding at any time, thus avoid- 
ing the annual reviews by the Appropria- 
tions Committees. We believe that the fi- 
nancing of loan programs through public- 
debt transactions, by combining program 
authority with funding, tends to perpetuate 
programs that might not otherwise stand 
the test of continued congressional scrutiny. 





Memorial Adopted by Woman’s Club of 
New Rochelle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following memorial 
tribute to a distinguished lady of New 
Rochelle, N.Y., who has gone to her eter- 
nal reward: 

Mrs. Charles E. Gregory, a member of the 
Woman’s Club of New Rochelle from the 
year it was founded, 1912, was elected an 
honorary member in 1923 in recognition of 
her contributions to the club. 

It is difficult to reconcile her quiet, retir- 
ing manner with the wide range of activities 
and accomplishments which won her nation- 
al recognition in the fields of conservation 
and natural resources, homemaking and 
child care, and art. But if she was quiet in 
her manner, her mind was brilliant and rest- 
less—quick to see a need and the way to meet 
it. With the same energy that characterized 
her entire life, she plunged into action. 
Young people with whom she enjoyed work- 
ing found her equally captivating and 
plunged with her. The combination of 
young and mature minds and energy was 
uniquely productive. 

Deeply interested in the potential contri- 
bution to be made by the Woman’s Club, she 
was one of that band of women who helped 
through imagination and hard work to build 
its clubhouse, and she served with distinc- 
tion as chairman of important committees, 
as well as on the board of directors, winning 
national recognition and money awards for 
the club. Inevitably her talents were sought 
and freely given to the New York City, New 
York State, and General Federations of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. i 

Among the first to recognize the need for 
conservation of our natural resources, she 
became an authority in this field. By her 
writings and public appearances before 
groups of all kinds she helped to arouse the 
conscience of the country to waste. In 
addition to serving as chairman of the con- 
servation committees of the New Rochelle 
club and the New York State federation, she 
was a founder-director of the Westchester 
County Conservation Association and a dele- 
gate to the Midcentury Conference on Re- 
sources for the Puture in 1953. 


While conservation was her first love, her 
interest in the home and family living 
amounted to a passion. She was founder 
and educational director of the homemak- 
ing center of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and built and furnished several 
houses throughout the State as models for 
homemaking studies; she was chairman of 
homemaking at the New York Better Homes 
Show in 1935; and chairman of Better Homes 
in America for New Rochelle, Westchester 
County, and New York State. 

She prepared the plan for the Federal 
Food Administration in World War I, and 


was constantly asked for advice on national. 


problems. She was vice chairman of the 
women’s exhibit at the Chicago Century of 
Progress, and was a delegate to White House 
Conferences on Child Health and Protection, 
and Homebuilding and Homeownership, as 
well as serving as an adviser to the US. 
Bureau of Standards. 

Her interest in art made her a cofounder 
of the New Rochelle Art Association, and 
she was vice president of the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries, 1927-32. 

Her interest in civic affairs extended to 
politics and she served on the speakers’ bu- 
reau of the Republican National Committee, 
She was vice president and historian of the 
Daughters of Maryland for a number of years, 
and president of the trustees of the New York 
State Library Association. 

Nominated for the State honor roll in 
1949 by the New Rochelle Woman’s Club, in 
the words of a club member who worked with 
her, “she was a leader with a warm heart and 
@ marvelous way of accomplishing things 
through other people. She did a lot for peo- 
ple who needed goals and a standard of how 
to live, and she enriched the lives of many 
people.” 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the 19th century, for more than 100 
years, some 3 million devout and patri- 
otic Lithuanians worked and prayed for 
the day of their deliverance from czarist 
oppression. At last they saw their 
cherished dream come. true in 1918. 
When the czarist regime in Russia was 
overthrown, the Lithuanians saw their 
chance for freedom and proclaimed their 
national independence on February 16 
of that year. 

Fot about two decades they enjoyed 
their newly won independence. They 
formed a democratic form of govern- 
ment, rebuilt their war-ravaged country, 
revived their national institutions, intro- 
duced many progressive social and eco- 
nomic legislative measures, and in a short 
time Lithuania became a respected mem- 
ber in the family of nations. Un- 
fortunately, however, the new state was 
not in position to weather a major inter- 
national crisis, for in the ensuing world 
turmoil of the late 1930’s its independ- 
ence was seriously endangered. In the 
fall of 1939, it was forced into a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union, 
and in the summer of 1940 it was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. 

Since then Lithuanians have not 
known freedom. Today they remain im- 
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prisoned in their homeland, behind the 
Iron Curtain imposed by the Kremlin. 
They are thus cut off from the outside 
world, and they are forbidden to move 
out of the country. ‘There they are 
forced to work for their heartless task- 
masters, the agents of the Soviet Union, 
and they continue to pray for their free- 
dom. We in the free world observe the 
celebration of their independence day 
and hope that they attain their cherished 
national goals of freedom and inde- 
pendence. 





The Soviet Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks to include 
extraneous material, obtained on Febru- 
ary 6, I submit herewith an important 
article which appeared in the Army Re- 
servist of February 1961, and which is 
entitled “The Soviet Reserve.” This ar- 
ticle brings into focus the current status 
of the Soviet reserve and it should have 
careful reading by the Congress. The 
article follows: 

THE Soviet RESERVE 


(By Lt. Col. T. S. Staiger) 


The huge Soviet army has been reorganized 
and reequipped to make it the most powerful 
army and one of the fastest-moving armies 
in the world today. This modernization 
program has provided a tailored force to im- 
plement Soviet concepts of contemporary 
land warfare. 

The army as organized and equipped sup- 
ports the Soviet Union’s power position on 
the Eurasian land mass. This army has both 
the conventional capability to fight limited 
wars and the capability to take full advan- 
tage of atomic weapons in any type of war 
including all out nuclear war. 

The standing army consists of about 170 
line divisions totaling approximately 2%, 
million men. This 170 division force-in- 
being does not represent the whole potential. 
It is more meaningful when it is recognized 
as a nucleus for expansion. Within the 
first month of a war under full mobilization, 
the Soviet army can be 300 divisions strong. 

Also the Soviets have made significant 
strides in increased firepower and mobility 
by devoting a large proportion of their re- 
search, development, and production for that 
purpose. Today much of this new equipment 
is integrated into the armed forces and stock- 
piled for most of the 300 division force. 


ROCKETS AND MISSILES 


Among the most spectacular of the new 
weapons of the Soviet army is a family of 
surface-to-surface rockets and ballistic mis- 
siles. All possess an atomic capability with 
emphasis on crosscountry mobility. These 
rockets and missiles have revolutionized 
Soviet artillery fire support capabilities. 

Rounding out the tactical nuclear weapons 
support are new types of atomic super-heavy 
310-mm. guns and heavy 400-mm. mortars, 
both on assault gun chassis, again emphasiz- 
ing mobile atomic artillery. 

I have been emphasizing nuclear fire sup- 
port, but the chemical and biological war- 
fare capability of these long range weapons 
must not be overlooked. Speaking of chem- 
ical and biological warfare, I was impressed 
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with the amount of time devoted by the 
Soniets to training in this field. 

This fact—when analyzed with Soviet doc- 
trine on the employment of chemical agents, 
and with statements of Soviet leaders that 
in the next war chemical and biological 
weapons will be used—indicates the Soviet 
Union's awareness of the potential of these 
weapons, and that they have plans for their 
possible employment. 

MANEUVER EMPHASIZED 

Developments in fire support, however, are 
only part of the spectacular growth of Soviet 
military capabilities. Maneuver elements 
have received equal emphasis. The number 
of tank and mechanized type divisions in the 
Soviet Army has grown so rapidly that we 
are required to assume that, except for a rel- 
atively small number of special-purpose di- 
visions, such as airborne, the tremendous 
bulk of the Soviet Army will be fully mech- 
anized. 

Soviet marshals have predicted that the 
battlefield of the next war will be saturated 
with tanks—and the Soviet Army has more 
than 70,000 tanks to fulfill that prediction. 

I have seen the upgrading of the former 
rifle divisions to a streamlined version of the 
mechanized division. It is misleading when 
the Soviets call these new divisions “motor- 
ized rifle” divisions since all their infantry 
are in armored carriers. 

In their reorganization, the Soviets have 
retained an organizational structure which 
will not overtax their communication and 
command capabilities in the highly mobile 
operations which they envisage. 

SURPRISE ATTACK 


During the last 5 years, Soviet military 
journals have devoted considerable attention 
to the importance of surprise attack. 
Equally significant is the fact that Soviet 
writers on the subject are ground force 
officers who speak of preemptive surprise 
attacks supported by atomic weapons rather 
than surprise atomic attacks as such. 

In the Soviet view, firepower and maneu- 
ver are unalterably linked together. Sur- 
prise invasion is designed to overrun enemy 
forces im their peacetime garrisons or just 
after they have started to deploy. This is 
the kind of attack which could be employed 
against Western Europe and the kind for 
which the Soviet ground forces are now or- 
ganized. 

Operations of such an offensive, conducted 
at great depth and speed, require unprece- 
dented amounts of long-range firepower. 
This type of fire support for armored thrusts 
will be furnished by both closely integrated 
tactical aviation of the Soviet Army and 
mobile missiles. 

The Soviets have more than 10,000 first- 
class jet fighters and light bombers. They 
will continue to use this fire support, 
though perhaps in smaller amounts as mis- 
siles replace aircraft. 

The Soviets have also given considerable 
attention to the solution of logistical prob- 
lems encountered in large-scale operations 
at high rates of speed. Steps are being 
taken to mechanize operations of the Soviet 
rear services and to reduce their vulnerabil- 
ity to atomic attack. Specifically, it is 
planned to use pipelines, and greater 
amounts of motor transport and helicopters, 
to distribute supplies to more widely scat- 
tered areas. 


THE SOVIET SOLDIER 


I have covered some recent developments 
in the Soviet Army and how its organization 
and doctrine have been modified to take 
advantage of them. Now how about the 
Soviet soldier? 

The Soviet soldier, whether he comes from 
the collective farm or from the cities, is 
physically hardy and well accustomed to 
privations. His background of hard work, 
simple life, and political indoctrination 
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makes him easily adaptable to the most 
rigorous conditions and discipline of mili- 
tary training. 

Although the average Soviet draftee does 
not have mechanical background equal to 
that of the American inductee, intensive 
military training programs tend to overcome 
this handicap. The Soviet conscript spends 
3 strenuous years of realistic 
which includes winter and summer 
firing and tactical exercises. 

During these years he gets no leave and 
few holidays. From my personal observa- 
tions of the Soviet forces in East Germany, 
the Soviet soldier, except for duty purposes, 
is seldom allowed to leave the confines of 
his garrison—at no time unescorted. The 
severe nature of the training produces rug- 
ged, conditioned, combat-ready soldiers and 
assures a steady flow into the mobilization 
reserves. 


field 


MOBILIZATION PLANNED 


Mobilization in the Soviet Union embraces 
all civil and military resources. Mobiliza- 
tion of military personnel is accompanied by 
a simultaneous reorganization of the civilian 
economy. 

In its mobilization of personnel, the Soviet 
Union has developed a system under which 
all men eligible for military service are clas- 
sified according to training and age. The 
universal military service law established 
two categories. Fully trained men who have 
been conscripted and have performed the 
prescribed term of compulsory military serv- 
ice are called category I reservests. These 
men are the backbone of the system. 

In reserve category II, according to the 
conscription law, are “the recruits left over 
after the army and navy have been brought 
up to the required strength, those deferred 
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for family circumstances, and those declared 
fit for noncombatant service in wartime.” 
Women with medical and other special tech- 
nical skills are also placed in category II. 

The two categories are further divided 
into three classes on the basis of age: First 
Class, 19 to 35; second class, 36 to 45, and 
third class, 46 to 50. 

Reserve officers are classified according to 
age limits which have been established for 
the various grades, as shown in chart 1. 


Cuart 1.—Soviet reserve officer classes by age 
groups (upper age limits) 





Reserves 
Rank 











ist class/2d classi3d class 








Junior lieutenants and lieu- 


II i iacitieeniiin sc weetencna 40 50 55 
Senior lieutenants_~....__..._- 45 55 60 
Captains, majors, lieutenant 

colonels, and colonels_...._- 50 55 60 
General officers..............- i ittinetens 65 





Reserve officers include officers released 
from active service, graduates of universities 
and institutes, and selected noncommis- 
sioned officers discharged into the Reserve as 
junior lieutenants. 

RESERVE TRAINING 

Training for Reserve personnel is nor- 
mally conducted in active units of the regu- 
lar establishment or in temporary units 
formed for training purposes. Reserve units, 
as such, do not exist in the Soviet Union. 
Training periods established by law for pri- 
vates and noncommissioned officers in the 
Reserves are shown in chart 2. 


Cuart 2.—Soviet training periods for privates and NCO’s in the reserves 


Class Category I (fully trained) Category II (no active service) 

Ist class (up to age 35).....-...--- 6 2-month periods for privates and 6 | 9 2-month periods for privates and 
3-month periods for NCO’s and NCO’s and 9 3-month periods for 
privates prepared for NCO duty. ag prepared for 2d lieutenant’s 

uty. 

2d class (up to age 45) -----..-.--- § 1-month periods-_..........-..--.---- 5 1-month periods. 


3d class (up to age 50)_--........- 


1 1-md¢nth period..... 


1 1-month period. 





Insofar as it is known, most category I 
reservists have been recalled only once or 
twice after their discharge from active duty; 
and category II reservists have received only 
the equivalent of basic training on a part- 
time basis. However, there are indications 
that the amount of reserve training for both 
categories has been increasing, especially for 
noncommissioned officers and specialists. 

Training periods for reserve officers are 
authorized as shown in chart 3. First class, 
up to 3 months each year with a limit of 
36 months; second class, two periods of not 
more than 3 months each; third class, one 
period of 2 months. This training provision 
has been more nearly adhered to than that 
for enlisted personnel. 

Cuart 3.—Soviet training periods for reserve 
Officers 
Yearly training periods 


Class: 
First_... Up to 3 months and limited to 
36 months. 
Second.. 2 periods not to exceed 3 months 
each. 


Third__.. 1 period of 2 months. 


Personnel records of all reservists are kept 
by a full-time local draftboard—the city 
or Rayon (equivalent to U.S, county admin- 
istrative area) Military Commission. In ad- 
dition, each individual must possess a record 
book showing his military qualifications; re- 
serve liability; and for category I reservists, 
mobilization instructions. 





If the reservist moves to a new locality, 
he is required by law to appear at the local 
military commission so that his name may 
be entered on the miiltary rolls, Without 
his record book it is virtually impossible for 
a Soviet citizen to obtain employment. This, 
of course, makes evasion of reserve commit- 
ments extremely difficult. 


TOTAL RESERVISTS 


Soviet reserves are estimated to number 28 
million (including 12%, million in category 
I and 15% million in category II). Adding 
the approximately 4 million now serving in 
the active armed forces, the total military 
manpower is 32 million, Of the category I 
reservists, approximately 81, million have 
served in the ground forces. 

This pool of reservists is replenished an- 
nually as the armed forces, after inducting 
approximately 1 million men, release those 
who have completed their compulsory mili- 
tary service. The annual net gain to the 
trained reserve pool is also affected, however, 
by the size of the class of 50-year olds who 
are released from reserve liability, and the 
loss of reserve manpower owing to normal 
attrition. ‘ 

It is apparent that military manpower is 
available in sufficient quantities to meet 
Soviet mobilization requirements. The ef- 
fectiveness of the mobilization system must 
be judged by the speed and efficiency with 
which these large manpower reserves can 
be assembled into military units. 
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The Soviets plan to accomplish this ob- 
jective by mobilizing their forces in two 
phases after mobilization day, or M-day. 

The first extends from M-day to M-plus-30, 
and entails the recall of category I reservists 
to bring active units up to authorized 
strength and to man additional divisional 
and non-divisional units. 

The second phase involves assembling and 
training category II reservists as replace- 
ments, and the formation of additional units 
as required. 

PLANS ARE COMPLETE 


The 30-day mobilization plan is worked 
out in full detail in peacetime, and covers 
all armed forces. It is reviewed and brought 
up to date periodically. It lists units to be 
formed, the time schedule to be followed, 
the sources of men and materiel, and even 
the transportation to be used. 

The plan is prepared and coordinated by 
the general staff of the Soviet Army and 
Navy. Appropriate portions are transmitted 
to the military districts, where district plans 
are made and instructions are forwarded to 
the active units, and to regional and local 
military offices in the area. 

Each active. military unit has prepared 
plans for receiving and training fillers, fur- 
nishing cadres, and moving out. Requisi- 
tions have been placed on the local military 
commissions showing the number of reserv- 
ists and the types of materiel required from 
their areas, and the names and locations of 
units to be filled. Mobilization orders are 
on hand for each man showing the shipment 
detail to which he is assigned, the assembly 
point, and when he is to report in terms of 
days after M-day. 

Requisitions for vehicles, equipment and 
supplies are also prepared and ready. Civil- 
ian agencies know how much of each item 
they must furnish, and the time and place 
of delivery. Units scheduled for early mobi- 
lization draw equipment stockpiled in local 
military depots. 

M-DAY SCHEDULES 


Active units are scheduled to be brought 
up to authorized strength, assembled, and 
prepared for moveout by M-plus-5 days. Ad- 
ditional units are to be activated on a stag- 
gered schedule; some will be assembled by 
M-plus-10, others by M-plus-20, and so on. 
Speed is emphasized. The 30-day plan, how- 
ever, applies only to the assembly and ac- 
tivation of units. Movement to theaters of 
operation is governed by other factors and 
is not taken into account here. 

In general, divisions are expected to be 
combat-ready when they reach the theater 
of operations. After all units have been as- 
sembled and those with short terms of 
readiness have moved out, the 30-day mobili- 
zation plan is considered to have been com- 
pleted. 

Based on the number of men available, 
the careful detail with which the system is 
organized, existing stockpiles, and planned 
support by civilian resources, it is estimated 
that within a month the Soviets could bring 
the existing 170 active line divisions to full 
strength; and could activate some addi- 
tional 130 to raise the total to 300 combat- 
ready divisions. This level of mobilization 
could be achieved with the active forces and 
the pool of fully trained ground force re- 
servists. During the period of a year, with 
time for training men and producing addi- 
tional equipment, it is estimated that the 
Soviets could raise the total to 500 divisions. 


SOUND AND EFFECTIVE 


In summary, the Soviet Union at present 
has available, and will continue to have 
available, a large pool of trained and un- 
trained reservists, with a sound and ef- 
fective reserve and mobilization system. 

Further, it appears that the Soviets be- 
lieve that the best way to preserve and ex- 
pand the U.S.S.R.’s position of influence on 
the Eurasian land mass, and in the world 
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as a whole, is to maintain large ground 
forces, organized to take full advantage of 
modern advances in firepower and mobility. 

They have the capability to operate on the 
atomic battlefield using nuclear weapons. 
They have also preserved a real capability 
in the event that nuclear weapons are 
banned. 

Under either condition, the present 170 
divisions and the M-plus-30-day total of 300 
divisions with 70,000 tanks are certainly im- 
pressive. 





Danville, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on January 
28, 1961, Mr. Paul Harvey, a celebrated 
commentator, delivered his regular Sat- 
urday broadcast from radio station 
WBTM in Danville, Va. Mr. Harvey 
was most complimentary of the citizens 
ef Danville and environs, as well as of 
our Commonwealth. The broadcast was 
as follows: 

This is Danville, Va. 

I flew here this early morning, after an 
absence of 5 years, to help the junior cham- 
ber of commerce honor its young man of 
the year and to renew acquaintances with 
old friends here at WBTM, the tall tower of 
which dominates with power and dignity the 
beautiful valley of the Dan. 

Americans, our Nation is a house of many 
rooms: Nevada is the rumpus room; and 
Louisiana is the kitchen; New York is the 
parlor; Florida is the outdoor pool; Hawaii 
is the informal garden; Pennsylvania is the 
workshop; California is the bedroom; and 
Virginia is the library. 

And if a guest were to be invited into our 
house of many rooms for the first time and 
for just a little while—I mean if he could 
not spare the time to see it all—I believe 
he would know us best and respect us most 
if he were brought directly into the library 
and seated here midst the volumes which 
are our heritage and the momentos of our 
travels. For in this comfortable library the 
best of the past and the best of the present 
are arrayed together, yet separate. 

I’d have -known Danville if only from 
the great stone face of the Dan River Mills. 
Seventy-nine years of watching that face 
has made the whole community mature in 
its likeness and in the 5 years since I passed 
this way Danville has been building one 
new house a day and adding a new industry 
every few months. 

The bed was turned back in my old room 
at Dan River Lodge when I arrived in the 
very early hours of the morfiing. 

A long-time friend, Dan Daniel, whom 
you remember best as one of The American 
Legion’s most magnificent national com- 
manders, was waiting at the airport, and 
this morning over a slice of real, down 
South ham we visited—comparing notes—as 
we have done so often over the years. 

Dan and I were sitting in a comfortable, 
modern dining room—beyond the window 
the wide lawnscape was carpeted wall-to- 
wall with white; beyond in the valley of the 
Dan chimneys were smoke signaling good- 
morning; lights in the factory windows were 
blinking away. Tomorrow was becoming 
today. 

It was while comparing Dan’s acute con- 
cern for this valley and the Republic for 
which it stands with his great depth for 
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the inbred reserve and confidence that I 
began to reflect on Virginia as the library 
in our house of many rooms, 

And when the Jaycees arrived, all bright 
eyed and bushy tailed and preparing to 
honor one of their own for accomplish- 
ments above and beyond the need for mak- 
ing a living, then I felt the peace that sur- 
passeth all understanding. I knew somehow 
that we were going to be all right and I 
knew that quietness of heart comes best to 
one in this room midst the books and the 
bric-a-brac, the important trifies, the long 
barrel rifles, the humidor of bright leaf to- 
bacco, and the worn Bible resting on scarred 
mahogany. 

From Danville, Va.—Paul Harvey—good- 
day. 





The Good Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing by Patty Johnson, well-known writer 
of Waterloo, Iowa, was published in the 
Waterloo Daily Courier and the Family 
Weekly. 

This is her excellent story of our good 
earth and the good people who nourish 
and bring from it the fruit for our very 
existence: 

There were nine of us at the table. The 
farmer and the little girls, the neighbors, 
and the hired man. 

The farmer’s wife said she wouldn't sit 
with us. She waited on table instead. 

There was roast beef and a bowl of pota- 
toes, white and frothy with beating. The 
rich gravy swam beside it. And there were 
fat, succulent green beans and puffy ovals 
of homemade rolls. It had taken three pack- 
ages of gelatin to make the enormous vege- 
table salad topped with dressing. 

The farmer’s wife poured the big cups full 
of strong coffee and brought around the plat- 
ter of strawberries with cake and great dol- 
lops of whipped cream. 

it was time to shell the corn. The men 
ate heavily, but they laughed from time to 
time about the problems of the fleld and 
earnestly discussed the weather over second 
helpings. Their faces were reddened with 
wind and sun and seamed with living. But 
their eyes were wise and deeply blue and their 
hands massive with a farmer’s strength. 

Chaff clung to their shirts and perspira- 
tion beaded their foreheads. Beyond the 
clean kitchen lay the bronze and gold of the 
harvest. 

It was quiet in the farmhouse among the 
trees. The pure air was quick with promise. 
The farmer’s pretty wife sat on a kitchen 
stool and ate her scraps of dinner from a 
plate perched on her apron. But her eyes 
were busy watching to see that a neighbor 
had hot coffee, that the smallest daughter 
finished her potatoes. 

Peace droned across the table like the 
wayward fly, and the sun crept in the open 
door. 

We have dinners such as this in the city, 
but we have them for state occassions or for 
guests. We go not have them at noontime. 
We say they are too heavy for our high- 
strung digestive systems. 

But the farmer and his neighbors and his 
hired man went out into the fields refreshed, 
out under the blaze of the sun. The burn- 
ing sweat ran down their faces and soaked 
their bodies. 
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Clinging also to them and to his wife work- 
ing over the mountains of dishes in the 
kitchen is the aura of something I pray is 
forever a part of this land. 

It is the strong heritage of the good earth. 





i New Life for Distressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, our New 
England States are among the hardest 
hit by unemployment. In a recent 
speech, our distinguished colleague from 
Maine, Congressman Peter A. GARLAND, 
gave thoughtful voice to the problems 
confronting our own and other distressed 


areas. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am happy to insert Con- 
gressman GARLAND’s address: 

SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE PETER A. GARLAND, 
REPUBLICAN OF MAINE, BEFORE THE BIDDE- 
ForRD-SACO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE INDUS- 
TRIAL BANQUET, WONDERBAR STEAK HOUSE, 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1961 


Perhaps the most pressing domestic prob- 
lem facing our Nation today is the large 
number of chronically distressed communi- 
ties which suffer from acute and persistent 
unemployment. We all know from our first- 
hand experience the devastating effect on the 
economy of an area and the human suffering 
that results from persistent unemployment. 
Because of the closing down or transfer of 
industries, we have experienced right here 
in Maine severe problems in many of our 
industrial communities. We have, in fact, 
faced many challenging years during the 
transition created by the exodus of many of 
our once’ prosperous textile plants. 

I know, too, of the frustrations that de- 
velop as effort after effort to bring in new in- 
dustry to a depressed community fail, and I 
know of the rebirth of hope that permeates 
all phases of community life when an indus- 
try does locate in an area and people once 
again have an opportunity to earn their own 
livelihood. 

Clearly, Government has assumed a more 
prominent role in recent years in creating 
opportunities for economic expansion. Ac- 
tivities of the Government effect almost 
every segment of our Nation’s economy. It is 
my conviction, therefore, that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility and an ob- 
ligation to assist chronically depressed in- 
dustrial areas—to afford an opportunity for 
the citizens in those areas to regain economic 
security and opportunity. : 

I think we can all be proud of the pioneer 
efforts of the State of Maine to assist its 
own depressed areas. Some 10 years ago, 
the legislature created the Development 
Credit Corporation of Maine, through which 
banks and other lending institutions have 
pooled funds for use by new and growing 
industries, otherwise unable to obtain nec- 
essary capital. Considering the financial re- 
sources available, our Maine corporation has 
been doing a highly effective job, providing 
74 individual business loans for a total of 
$2,186,283. In Cumberland County, we have 
received 18 loans totaling over one-third of 
a million dollars, and in York County we 
have received 9 loans for $138,000. 

Maine also was among the first of the 
States to form an industrial building au- 
thority and thus provide a State guarantee 
for construction mortgages provided by regu- 
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lar lending institutions. Up to 90 percent 
of the cost of construction can be covered, 
and the remainder of the cost can be pro- 
vided by community development founda- 
tions, another vehicle for local action 
fostered in Maine and in the other New 
The principal advantage of 
this guarantee program is that a company 
need not put its own capital funds into 
bricks and mortar. This program also has 
aided in bringing into Maine a number of 
new industrial firms. 

In spite of the availability of. money at 
reasonable rates, the promotional work of 
our State’s department of economic devel- 
opment, the efforts of our railroads and utili- 
ties, and the direct interest of a number of 
industrial realtors, in State and out, we still 
have vacant buildings and too high a rate of 
unemployment. It is in the hope that the 
added stimulant of a Federal effort will pro- 
duce even better results that I favor a na- 
tional area assistance program. 

I am hopeful that Congress will act 
promptly on area assistance legislation. The 
legislation we enact should include a pro- 
gram of loans for new industrial develop- 
ment, for the construction of new factory 
buildings, or for the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing industrial sites. It should also include 
authority for loans for needed public facili- 
ties, Authority should be granted, more- 
over, for the Federal Government to pro- 
vide technical assistance to redevelopment 
areas so that local businessmen and com- 
munity leaders may properly direct their 
efforts to acquire new business and new 
industry. 

Several of the bills before Congress pro- 
vide in addition preferential assistance in 
obtaining Government contracts and in re- 
ceiving industrial aid under the urban re- 
newal program. Several of the bills provide 
also for vocational retraining so that, for 
example, skilled textile workers can become 
proficient in the new skills required by new 
industries. This would have a particularly 
strong application right here in our Bidde- 
ford-Saco area. 

These are all desirable provisions. I hope 
and expect that Congress will include all 
of them in the bill it finally enacts, for 
together these proposals will provide an ef- 
fective means for the Federal Government 
to stimulate economic growth and expan- 
sion, and thus to help create jobs in areas 
of chronic unemployment. According to 


the provisions of the bills, three communi-— 


ties in our own State would be immediately 
eligible for assistance. These are, of course, 
the Biddeford-Saco area, the Sanford area, 
and the Lewiston-Auburn area. 

Combined with the effective services al- 
ready available at the State level, this Fed- 
eral program could be of immense benefit 
in all of these areas. The legislation offered 
by some of my colleagues, however, con- 
tains certain proposals which are of deep 
concern to those of us from New England. 
The so-called Douglas bill, which has re- 
ceived administration backing, offers no 
protection against federally subsidized pi- 
rating of our industries, and secondly, it 
calls for substantial amounts of assistance 
to rural areas, the vast majority of which 
are located in the South and none of which 
are located in Maine or New England. 

Accordingly, I would like to see the use 
of the loans for industrial redevelopment 
forbidden in connection with the relocation 
of industry, regardless of the effect of such 
a@ move on the employment situation in the 
firm’s original location. Very little, if any- 
thing, is gained for the national economy 
in the mere relocation of an industry. If 
a@ company is strong, and a change in mar- 
kets or raw material sources dictates the 
necessity of a relocation, it can usually 
make the move on its own. If it needs as- 
sistance, there are plenty of facilities at 
State and local levels available to it. 
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The real gain to the nitional economy 
will come only from the encouragement of 
growth. For this reason, I believe that Fed- 
eral area assistance should be limited to 
newly formed companies looking for a loca- 
tion and to the establishtnent of branch 
locations of existing companies. Speaking 
for you people, I know that we would prefer 
to have a branch of a strong company than 
the main plant of a company that was hav- 
ing difficulty staying in business in its orig- 
inal location. 

I also believe that my fellow Congressmen 
from the great industrial States of New Eng- 
land and the Northeast will agree with me, 
in that they do not wish to see the Federal 
Government become a partner in the re- 
moval of industry which is now providing 
jobs for their people. 

I am concerned also over the possible dis- 
sipation of considerable Federal funds and 
energy in a vague program to bring industry 
to poorly defined, underdeveloped rural 
areas. I recognize the fact that there are 
rural areas in which people do not have 
sufficient income by today’s standards. But 
Iam not convinced that they are all suitable 
for industry. Nor am I convinced that there 
is to be such a sudden outburst of industrial 
activity that these new areas, as well as the 
older ones, will be readily filled with branch 
plants and new companies. 

These two provisions contained in the pro- 
posals currently offered by and supported by 
the Kennedy administration signal real dan- 
ger for Maine and New England. New Eng- 
land already faces severe competition from 
other areas of the country. Our transporta- 
tion costs are high. We depend on other 
areas of the country for the raw materials 
needed in manufacturing. We are depend- 
ent. wholly for our fuel supply on other 
areas of the country and abroad. 

Moreover, we know from bitter experience 
how the South was able to attract our textile 
industry away from us. I consider it, there- 
fore, of vital importance that we eliminate 
from the final bill the provisions granting 
aid to rural areas, none of which by the 
bill’s definition would be in New England 
and the vast majority of which would be in 
the South, and that we include protection 
against the use of Federal money to attract 
industry away from New England. 

While I strongly favor depressed area leg- 
islation, I will fight any bill which contains 
these hazards to our economic welfare here 
in Maine. 

A Federal program for area assistance 
which is designed to encourage and aid State 
and local effort can be one of the most im- 
portant contributions this Congress can 
make to the economy of our Nation—and 
particularly to the economy of older indus- 
trialized areas like we have in our State. 
Such a program, too, will help to revive hope 
in many communities now affected by heavy 
unemployment. To rebuild these communi- 
ties, to provide new economic opportunities 
for their citizens and to relieve personal 
hardship and suffering should be a prime 
objective of the 87th Congress. 





Resolution by the City of Frederick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to reimburse the 
city of Frederick for the sum of $200,000 
levied by the forces of the Confederate 
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States of America. The basis of this 
claim is set forth in the accompanying 
resolution of the mayor and board of 
aldermen of the city of Frederick: 


Whereas the city of Frederick has for a 
number of years endeavored to have the Con- 
gress of the United States consider and 
approve for payment out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $200,000 in full satisfaction of its 
claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement of the amount of money paid to 
Confederate forces under the command of 
Lt. Gen. Jubal Early on July 9, 1864, to 
prevent the destruction by his forces of the 
town of Frederick, Md., and certain Union 
supplies stored therein; and 

Whereas such reimbursement of similar 
claims were made in years past to Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., and Lawrence, Kans., and 
would not establish a precedent: Now, there- 
fore, be it hereby 

Resolved by the mayor and board of alder- 
mew of the city of Frederick, Md., assembled 
in regular session for the transaction of city 
business on the 2d day of February 1961, 
That we urge our Congressman, the Hon- 
orable CHARLES McC. Maruias, Jr., to again 
present our claim to the Congress for favor- 
able action. 





A Poetic Tribute to Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this week in which we honor the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, much 
has been written and said about the 
place which the 16th*President holds in 
the hearts of people around the world. 

I would like to call attention to a 
poem which was written by George W. 
Ward, 4428 Reno Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Ward was in the audience 
when I addressed a dinner meeting at 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, February 10. When I visited 
with him hé expressed the deep feeling 
of respect he had for Lincoln and told 
me he had put this feeling in a poem. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I ask that Mr. Ward’s Lin- 
coln poem be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

_ The poem follows: 

Live on, abide on, dear honest and noble Abe, 

Tho it’s decades since as freedom’s martyr 
you laid; 

Yes those sinewed hands were laid to rest 

While those long tired limbs are with the 
blest. 

This humble man man with burdens, of 
sorrow, 

Fades not with an eternal tomorrow. 

He lived not for mere gold or fame; 

But a young distorted nation to reclaim. 

A destined work to do, this king of men, 

Had he been spared how different it might 
have been; 

For to the South so crumbled in defeat 

Was the forgiveness of his great heart beat. 

This ex-railsplitter, a life worthy of emula- 
tion, 

A life dedicated to truth and a bleeding 
nation; 

That one torn by selfishness and greed 

For which he suffered and labored much 
indeed. 


“I’m not bound to win, but bound to be 
true,” 

A guiding light followed his whole life thru; 

Tho at times he endured taunts and Jeers, 

Alas, he received triumphs and cheers. 


Self-trained man of a rugged farm, 

He made simplicity a flower of charm. 
Giving all credit to an angel mother. 

And calling all men to bonds of brothers. 


With horny hands and a destined soul, 

Fireside study did his talents unfold; 

Gaining him knowledge of the laws of the 
land, 

Preparing for a task, the freedom of en- 
slaved man. 

This man of the forest and virgin soil 

Called to lead. his land in family war 
embroiled; 

For four long years of war, toil and grief 

Was the lot of him so full of brotherly 
belief. 

In our church he used the Lincoln pew, 

His likeness, the world has yet to view; 

A sincere man of gangling tower 

There prayed for guidance of Christly power. 


A President of such grandeur. of spirit. 

Chose this church in which to pray and live 
it; 

Laid on the altar of this land his mind and 
heart, 

As he civic virtues and humility did impart. 

Footsteps, tracks big, long and wide 

Were traced from this church's southside, 

To the White House's big stately door 

Those of this devout worshipper o’er and 
o’er. 

Thus this annual Lincoln Day celebration 

Encourages us for more consecration; 

For freedom, justice, liberty and peace, 

And for the boundage of souls an eternal 
release. 





Profit Today Has Become a Dirty Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
am pleased to submit the following edi- 
torial from the February 10, 1961 issue 
of the Coffeyville Journal. 

The Coffeyville Journal is an outstand- 
ing Kansas newspaper which produces a 
strong and sensible editorial page, and 
this editorial, entitled “Profit Today Has 
Become a Dirty Word,” is indicative of 
the good work being done by Mr. R. M. 
Seaton, editor and publisher of the 
Journal. It follows: 

THE JOURNAL’S OPINION—ProFIT Topay Has 
BECOME A DirTy WorpD 

Profit has become a dirty word in our lan- 
guage today—except to those fortunate 
enough to enjoy the experience. And this 
unsavory connotation is a dangerous thing, 
because without profit there is little or no 
progress. 

A good example to make our point is the 
recent Senate investigation of the drug in- 
dustry. The committee’s findings indicated 
that some drug manufacturers made ex- 
orbitant profit from sales of their products, 

This extreme is also dangerous, because 
it puts certain drugs out of reach of many 
people. But without responsible profit, and 
the emphasis here is on the reasonable, re- 
search for developing new drugs is not pos- 
sible, 


Research, in itself, is a money-losing prop- 
osition. It pays off only when it gets results. 

An example to back up that last state- 
ment occurred today. The Baxter Labora- 
tories of Canada, Ltd., announced that a new 
drug to lower blood cholesterol levels has 
been made available. Cholesterol is a sub- 
stance found in virtually all human tissues, _ 
including the blood. It may deposit on the 
inner walls of arteries leading to the heart 
and brain, and in some cases to the kidneys, 
causing atherosclerosis. 

This new drug, which is called Choloxin, is 
the result of research. And if the Baxter 
Laboratories were not operating a profitable 
business such research would not be possible. 

So, don’t turn up your nose when you hear 
the word profit mentioned. Without it, 
stagnation and decay set in. 





Presidential Prayer Breakfast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished Vice President, the Honorable 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, made a superb ad- 
dress to those gathered for the Presi- 
dential Prayer Breakfast at the May- 
flower Hotel, Thursday, February 9. It 
will be remembered in history as truly 
a classic: 

PRESIDENTIAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 


To this generation of public men, God has 
entrusted the care of great powers. With 
those powers, we can do God’s work on this 
earth. Or we can put asunder all that God 
has wrought. 

Such alternatives demand of us the high- 
est order of responsibility. We can have no 
real sense of responsibility in our public 
lives until we have a very real spirit of 
reverence in our private lives. 

These times often require responsible pub- 
lic men to forget their politics—but never 
permit them to forsake their prayers. Every 
public servant is tallest on his knees. 

It is appropriate that we remind ourselves 
of this as we do today. 

In recent months, our Nation has reexam- 
ined and reaffirmed the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. We cherish 
that principle and the protection it affords 
for the integrity of each man’s soul. I 
am sure the principle has no stronger de- 
fender than the man who sits with us as 
President of the United States. 

But we need to remember that the sep- 
aration of church and state must never mean 
the separation of religious values from the 
lives of public servants. In our Nation’s 
early years, William Penn warned that, “If 
we will not be governed by God, we must be 
governed by tyrants.” If we who serve free 
men today are to differ from the tyrants of 
this age, we must balance the powers in 
our hands with God in our hearts. 

America need fear no man who fears God— 
and the nation that fears God need fear 
no man. The man who first held the office 
I now hold—John Adams—put it this way: 
“Ask me not, whether I am a Catholic or 
Protestant, Calvinist, or Arminian. As far 
as they are Christians, I wish to be a fellow 
disciple with them all.” 

We live in a world where free men wor- 
ship in many different ways. But insofar 
as they worship a power greater than the 
state, we wish to be fellow disciples with 
them all—upholding together the cause of 
freedom on this earth. 
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It is for the ultimate triumph of this high 
calling and joint labor that we “pray with- 
out ceasing.” In our prayers, as public men, 
let us follow the injunction of the early 
American clergyman'who told his flock: 

“Do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers. Pray for powers equal to 
your tasks.” 





General Blake, Massachusetts VA Re- 
giona! Head, Retires After 40 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the time I served as Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration in 
Washington, I called many times on the 
wisdom and experience of Gen. William 
J. Blake, regional manager of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Boston, Mass. 

Now, after 40 years of devoted service, 
General Blake has retired. His is an 
outstanding record of dedication and 
achievement, in civic and patriotic serv- 
ice as well as in his administrative 
duties. His war record’ alone would 
mark him for distinction. 

General Blake’s insight and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
of the thousands of veterans and vet- 
erans’ dependents, whom he served in 
Massachusetts, will be sorely missed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
request that a news story from the Bos- 
ton Globe of February 4, 1961, now be 
inserted in the Rrecorp: 

GENERAL BLAKE RESIGNING VA PosITION 

TUESDAY 


Brig. Gen. William J. Blake, manager of 
the regional office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, retires Tuesday after 40 years in that 


agency. 

General Blake, in 1920, resigned as assist- 
ant to Joseph P. Kennedy, then assistant 
general manager of the Fore River plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., to become chief of 
administration for the Veterans Bureau in 
New England. 

When managers were selected for each 
State in 1923, General Blake became manager 
for Massachusetts. 

General Blake and his wife, Alice, reside 
at 317 Marlboro Street, Back Bay. 


RAISED IN FALL RIVER 


The general has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in sports, military action, 
and veterans affairs. 

He was born in New York City, but grew 
up in Fall River where he starred on the 
Durfee High School football and basketball 
squads. 

In 1918 he graduated from Harvard, where 
he played 2 years of varsity football. Fol- 
iowing graduation, he was employed by the 
Massachusetts Bonding Co. and simultane- 
ously worked part time as a football scout 
for Harvard. : 

Ee enlisted as a private in the 101st In- 
fantry Regiment, Massachusetts National 
Guard, in January 1916, and saw service on 
the Mexican border. 

In World War I he went to France with the 
10ist and was promoted to captain. 

He was wounded twice and was awarded 
the Purple Heart with cluster, plus the 
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Silver Star with cluster for gallantry at 
Verdun. 

It was after World War I that General 
Blake became assistant to Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy. 

HEADED Y-D ASSOCIATION 

During the 1920’s and 1930's General 
Blake remained active in the Massachusetts 
National Guard and rose to the rank of 
colonel and chief of staff of the Massachu- 
setts State Guard and was promoted to 
brigadier general. 

General Blake was the first commander of 
Brookline Post, American Legion, and later 
was elected commander of the Norfolk 
County Council, American Legion. 

He served as president of the Y D Club of 
Boston and national commander of the Yan- 
kee Division Association. 

General Blake is a member of the Harvard 
Press Union, Gridiron, Clover and Y D Clubs 
as well as the Disabled American Veterans. 

In 1947 the late Pope Pius XII awarded 
General Blake the Lateran Cross for dis- 
tinguished war service. 


During his administration as regional VA. 


manager, General Blake has served the in- 
terests of more than 675,000 Massachusetts 
veterans and their dependents and directed 
the management of 8 suboffices. 

His overall staff at the local VA office 
numbered more than 3,700 employees. 





Tribute to John L. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, February 13, 1961, commenting 
on the recent birthday anniversary of 
the Honorable John L. Lewis, president 
emeritus of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and his career in the labor 
movement. 

The editorial follows: 

TrRIsuTE TO JOHN L. LEwIs 


Although he is retired, 2 days, instead of 
1, were devoted to the birthday anniversary 
of John L. Lewis, president emeritus of the 
United Mine Workers of America, this year— 
the actual anniversary being on Sunday and 
the official observance today, the highlight 
of which was the suspension of operations 
in the mines, with the Glen Alden being an 
exception due to the demands for coal. 

John Lewis never deviated from what to 
his way of thinking was the path of duty— 
the best interests of UMWA and its mem- 
bers. As a champion of labor, he took on 
the Government and even the public on oc- 
casion, as well ¢ he mine operators, when 
he thought the elfare of his union was at 
stake. On the other hand, he could be un- 
derstanding and cooperative. 

John Lewis won many notable victories 
for the mine workers, though the price was 
often high. The circumstances frequently 
ealled for tactics that might not be con- 
doned at another time to gain worthy ob- 
jectives. Even those who took exception to 
his methods never challenged his motives 
which were on a par with his courage and 
capacity. As an elder statesman, he con- 
tinues to wield a considerable influence 
while sitting on the sidelines. 


February 16 


The Spirit of Economic Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., at 
the opening session of the 1960 Annual 
Far East Conference .of the Far East- 
America Council of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Inc., held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, October 5-6, 1960: 

THE Spirit oF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


It is indeed a pleasure to address the open- 
ing session of the Far East Conference given 
by the Far Eagst-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry. This annual meeting 
of the representatives of government and 
business from both sides of the Pacific has 
as its theme this year, “The Vast Potentials 
for Expanding Asia-United States Economic 
Relations.” 

However, the significance of this theme 
goes far beyond this year’s conference. From 
my own experience I can say this theme 
really describes the true working objectives of 
the last 18 years of the Far East-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry. And 
this annual conference, which culminates 
each year’s activities, has been growing in 
importance as an extremely valuable means 
of developing these objectives. 

I am happy to say that this year’s confer- 
ence includes more representatives of Gov- 
ernment and business from Asia than ever 
before; I am also glad to tell you that the 
American firms participating in this meet- 
ing represent almost every State in our coun- 
try. These are strong indications of the 
widely recognized role of this conference in 
increasing and expanding Asia-United States 
economic cooperation. 

I would like to refer for a minute to a 
part of the constitution of the Far East 
Council, which concisely outlines the objec- 
tives all of us have been working for during 
the last 18 years: “To foster mutual respect, 
cooperation, and good will, to facilitate trade, 
commerce, and other relations between the 
countries of Asia and the United States.” 
These words, I believe, best express the kind 
of spirit needed for the further development 
of durable Asian-United States economic 
cooperation. 

Possibly we are not achieving these objec- 
tives as rapidly as we would like. If so, one 
reason could be semantics, that is that we 
understand one meaning of a word, one in- 
terpretation of a phrase, one way of looking 
at a paragraph—others look at it in a differ- 
ent way. One of the purposes of the Far 
East Conference is to try to find ways to 
make the words mutually understandable. 
This is a principle step up the ladder of our 
joint economic development. 

There is a great need in Asia for more 
investment both foreign and domestic. 
There is need for increasing technical know- 
how, and there is the greatest need, which is 
to improve the standard of living of the peo- 
ples of Asia. At present there is not enough 
capital in Asia to meet the needs of the 
expanding population and the developing 
economies of the countries of Asia. 

To achieve these goals there must be co- 
operation or, may I say, teamwork. There 
are things we American businessmen must 
do—there are things that Asian businessmen 
must do—and things which we must do 
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together, for our futures are inseparably 
linked. 

Perhaps the two simple words faith and 
belief—and, by that I mean belief-in each 
other—are the keys to successful teamwork 
between our countries. 

It is my opinion that the peoples of each 
Asian country must have more faith in their 
own countries, that they must be willing to 
invest more of their own capital, no matter 
how small, to help develop agriculture and 
industry in their own countries. They must 
have stronger belief and confidence in their 
own abilities. Second, I believe there is a 
great need for the Asian businessman to 
have faith that foreign investment, either 
wholly or as a joint partnership, is not an 
attempt to exploit. There should be belief 
that investment is there to help gain ben- 
efits for the host country as well as for the 
investors. Certainly our friends in Asia now 
recognize that the days of investment for 
exploitation purposes only are gone. Invest- 
ment today is for the long run—it take time 
to plan major investment and such invest- 
ment is built on the premise that benefits 
accrue not only to the investor but to a wide 
area in that host country. 

To come down to the most basic factor— 
is not the real spirit of economic coopera- 
tion a belief and a faith in each other? 
Joint investments are growing more and 
more popular. Royalty, licensing, and other 
forms of franchises are being granted more 
frequently as young Asian firms acquire 
equipment and gain managerial ability. .All 
these require mutual faith between partners 
no matter how many thousands of miles 
apart. 

On our side, I believe that there is also 
a great need for increased faith and belief 
in Asia and Asians. This conference goes 
a long way toward helping to develop mutual 
understanding. But we should go further. 
I believe it’s a mistake that more American 
businessmen don’t spend more time in Asia 
learning about the great opportunities that 
exist there. In Asia the barriers to rapid 
economic development are all too apparent, 
but anyone with foresight and imagina- 
tion can see that the economic potential 
in Asia is truly vast. No one who has 
traveled there within the last few years can 
have failed to notice the quickening pace of 
life in many of the countries of that area 
nor could any visitor fail to appreciate the 
dynamic spirit of courage and determina- 
tion with which the peoples of Asia are ap- 
proaching the problems of economic better- 
ment. And, after all, this intense desire for 
achievement is the very root of progress. 

The Far East Conference in which we are 
now gathered is a tribute to cooperation 
between government officials and business- 
men from throughout Asia and the United 
States. During the next 2 days, the dele- 
gates and speakers here will discuss frankly 
and with full knowledge the economic situa- 
tion in their own countries and current 
trends in trade and investment as well as 
many other factors of major interest. We 
have much to gain in this way of working 
together, for if we who are deeply interested 
in commerce in Asia learn as much as we can 
about each other there can be no doubt that 
we can progress together in harmony toward 
our mutual goals of higher productivity and 
levels of living. 

In closing, I would like to express a very 
fervent conviction: Commerce is the great- 
est democratic force known to men. There 
is nothing which causes closer contact be- 
tween men and offers greater opportunity for 
people to know and understand each other 
than international trade and strong eco- 
nomic relations. These will endure if based 
on faith and belief in each other. 
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Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I highly 
recommend the following articles to the 
attention of the Congress and to every 
American citizen. One is an excellent 
unanswerable argument by Ed Wimmer, 
vice president of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Inc. The 
other is from the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
The articles follow: 

FREE MepIcaAL CARE FOR AGED DEBUNKED: 

PRESCRIPTION DISCOUNTERS May BE COSTLY 

EXPERIMENT 


(By Ed Wimmer) 


Crocodile tears are being shed in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere over the plight of the old 
folks, and political leaders agree that a little 
more socialized medicine via the social secu- 
rity route, is a must before the elections. 

The unions have been shouting for it; the 
drug investigation fed it ammunition; hos- 
pital officials think it will be another bonan- 
za; and the worst critics of the medical 
profession see it as “a chance to get even 
with the doctor and the industry” probably 
responsible for their being alive. 

Life expectancy in the United States is up 
from 47 years in 1900 to 70 in 1959. Cost 
of pneumonia in 1940, 3 months’ wages of 
average man for hospital bill. In 1959, 5 
hours’ wages for medicine and a few days 
in bed at home.. Polio 85 percent decreasé 
over 1940. Diphtheria, 16,000 persons strick- 
en in 1946, and less than 1,000 in 1959. Fifty 
thousand deaths from tuberculosis in 1945, 
a fourth as many in 1959. Rickets, scurvy, 
scarlet fever, infant diarrhea—almost gone. 
Seven thousand children died from whoop- 
ing cough in 1940, and 310 in 1959. Similar 
progress shows up in hundreds of other dis- 
eases but only the bad side is given by the 
advocates of socialized medicine. 

Socialized medicine contains a potential 
for graft, corruption, waste, and disillusion- 
ment of incredible proportions. It destroys 
the personal relationship between the pa- 
tient and the practitioner. It ushers in a 
tax-financed bureaucracy that is gaged to 
human = suffering, and once fastened upon 
a nation, its hold is only loosened by its own 
collapse. 

Consider that social security taxes now 
take more from some people than income 
taxes. That old age and other OASI bills 
total $16 billion annually, and that every 
year new proposals are made to enlarge the 
social security program. 

Nothing is ever said about the youth of 
the Nation who are taxed all through their 
lives to maintain a high-cost Government 
care and pension program more expensive 
than anything of a private nature, and well 
on its way to a point where it could easily 
become an intolerable burden. 

Another development in the field of medi- 
cine is the entry of mail-order discounters 
offering cut-price prescriptions to aged citi- 
zens, Government employees and members 
of labor unions. Fantastic savings are 
quoted on drug and vitamin purchases, and 
the discounters promise there will be no 
substitutions. 

First you join the drug plan by sending 
$2 to the promoters, which makes you a 
member, but you must be retired; a Fed- 
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eral, State, or municipal employee; a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces, or be employed in 
a factory or office that is connected with or 
supplying goods or services to the Govern- 
ment. This, of course, takes in almost 
everybody in the United States so the $2 
bills ought to flow pretty fast. 

“What so many will forget, however, is that 
members of labor unions get increased pay 
and fringe benefits from the operation of the 
profit system. That Government employees 
draw their salaries from taxes extracted from 
the profit system. That they better have a 
registered pharmacist around when immedi- 
acy is a matter of life or death, and, how 
many mail order discounters pay local taxes, 
buy from local business, or contribute to the 
school and church life of the neighborhood? 

Yes, the man who said “emphasis on cheap- 
ness and Government aid, makes a cheap 
nation’’—had something on the ball. 
[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 

1961] 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


The Nation’s new Chief Executive has 
shown no disposition to retreat from his cam- 
paign advocacy of establishing a medical care 
program for the aged as a feature of the 
social security system. Indeed, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s position found reinforcement this past 
week as the result of two significant develop- 
ments: 

A Kennedy-appointed task force headed by 
Wilber Cohen, professor of public welfare 
administration at the University of Michigan, 
came forward with a medical care program 
that would go even farther than the one 
sponsored by Senator Kennedy and rejected 
by Congress last summer. 

The National Conference on Aging, meet- 
ing in Washington, similarly recommended 
that social security be broadened to include 
medical benefits. The Conference’s partici- 
pants were 2,700 representatives of the medi- 
cal profession, social welfare agencies, busi- 
ness, labor, education, and insurance, al- 
though not all of those categories, of course, 
concurred in the Conference’s recommenda- 
tions. 

As the result of these two developments 
and as the result of his own convictions on 
the matter, Mr. Kennedy unquestionably will 
make medical care for the aged a principal 
feature of the legislative recommendations 
he sends to Congress later this month. 

The debate that ensues will become, we 
think, one of the most crucial the Nation 
has witnessed for a number of years. For at 
stake will not be simply the question of 
whether some 10 or 15 million aged and aging 
Americans are to get public assistance in 
meeting health problems but whether the 
Nation’s medical services—the finest in the 
world—are to remain free or whether they 
are to fall under the domination and dicta- 
tion of the Federal Government. . 

No one denies that thousands of aged 
Americans are not receiving the medical and 
hospital care they want and need. But 
neither are thousands of American babies, 
thousands of young and middle-aged Ameri- 
cans. If free medical care for those over 65 
is right and proper, free medical care for 
those under 65 is equally right and proper. 
And if Congress is pressured into granting 
one today, it is folly to suppose it will resist 
the pressure to grant the other tomorrow. 

The other point is that medical care for 
the aged is simply a first step, an opening 
wedge. The ultimate goal is the complete 
federalization of the Nation’s medical and 
hospital services—a measure the welfare- 
statists have been advocating since the days 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

This is our first objection to Mr. Kennedy’s 
program for medical care for the aged: It 
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would simply be the first step toward social- 
ized medicine for all Americans. 

Our second objection is that what the Fed- 
eral Government pays for it eventually con- 
trols. The advocates of medical care for the 
aged, of course, deny that this is the case. 
But there is an interminably long list of ex- 
amples to prove that it is. Wherever the 
Federal Government provides the funds— 
for municipal airports, for housing and 


slum clearance, for education and research . 


grants—it eventually attaches conditions 
and sets standards. It could be argued that 
it would be wrong for it to do otherwise. 
But the fact remains that Federal subsidiza- 
tion means Federal control. 

Our third objection stems from financial 
precariousness of the social security system 
itself. 

In the first 25 years of its existence, social 
security took in some $70 billion through 
compulsory taxes on the earnings of Ameri- 
can workers. During the same period, it paid 
out $50 billion in benefits. At the end of 25 
years, it had $20 billion left in assets and, 
at the present rate of benefits, $360 billion 
in obligations. For every dollar social secu- 
rity now has in the till, in other words, it 
must eventually pay out $18 in benefits. 

This means, among other things, that the 
Nation’s younger workers, who generally need 
every penny to meet present obligations, 
must be taxed for the rest of their working 
lives to pay for free medical care for aged 
and aging Americans, including millions able 
and willing to care for themselves. 

This leads to our fourth objection to the 
medical care plan: It is a compulsory pro- 
gram for which all Americans covered by so- 
cial security must pay, regardless of whether 
they want or need the benefits provided. 

There has been such a powerful propa- 
ganda in behalf of medical care 
for the aged within the last few years that 
opposing it is very much like opposing moth- 
erhood, patriotism, and virtue itself. 

Nothing, to be sure, touches the hearts of 
the American people more forcefully than 
the picture of aged men and women who find 
themselves, after a lifetime of toil, incapable 
of providing the medical care and hospitali- 
zation they need. 

The plight of these aged Americans is an 
evil that the Nation, the States, and the 
communities of America must work to over- 
come, just as they must work to overcome 
juvenile crime, ignorance, and poverty in all 
its other forms. 

To maintain, however, that the only an- 
swer, or even the best answer, is to force all 
Americans into a compulsory system of Fed- 
eral medical insurance is to advocate a sys- 
tem that would inevitably become a greater 
evil than the one it is designed to remedy. 





A Call to Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
notable address given by Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, of Connecticut, at the annual 
luncheon of the Fordham Law Alumni 
Association in New York on February 11. 

Senator Dopp spelled out the sacrifices 
that will be required of all groups of 
Americans if we are to survive in our 
struggle with the Communist world. 

The address follows: 
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A Catn To DutTy—REMARKS OF SENATOR 
Tuomas J. Dopp BErorE THE FORDHAM LAW 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
New York, N.Y., SatTurpay, FPesruary 11, 
1961 
It is a coincidence which I should like to 

note, that we are meeting on the eve of the 

birthday of the most famous and beloved of 
all lawyers, Abraham Lincoln. 

Once, during a placid afternoon in the 
Springfield law office that he loved so well, 
Lincoln remarked, “Everyone feels compelled 
to remind me of my great mission but no- 
body will tell me what that mission is.” 

The American people have often been in 
much the same position. Everyone reminds 
them of the great duty before them; every- 
one challenges them to sacrifice for the good 
cause; but few seem willing to spell out just 
how all this should apply to ordinary people. 

This is a great pity. For many of us know 
that we are in a mortal struggle against a 
remorseless and implacable enemy. Many of 
us feel that we are losing this struggle, los- 
ing it to a foe who is far inferior in all the 
basic material and spiritual sources of 
strength, losing because we do not work the 
will to win. 

There is a need for sacrifice. There is a 
need for painful exertion. We all know this 
in our hearts. Yet for too long our people 
have been left only to cheer the call to arms, 
and never assigned a place in the battle 
lines. 

On January 20, the 35th President of the 
United States was inaugurated. A new era 
of history began. Upon the shoulders of 
this remarkable man at once descended a 
grim catalog of awesome problems. He 
has responded with candor and with action. 
His first messages have sought to imprint 
deeply in the minds of the American people 
the grave crisis confronting us all around the 
globe. . 

He has called forth the spirit of self-denial 
and patriotism that has lain dormant, 
waiting to be summoned. He has told us 
that. time and tide are running against us. 
He has challenged us: “Ask not what your 
country can do for you, ask what you can 
do for your country.” 

The world watches the words and actions 
of this man hopefully and prayerfully. But 
one man, even though he is President, can- 
not lead where the people refuse to follow. 

All of us in public life must help in the 
task of laying the cards on the table. All 
of us must aid in preparing the people to 
respond to the demands that must be made 
of them if our country is to survive. It is 
in this spirit that I speak to you today. 

We are all in this cold war. 

We are all partners in the most significant 
and crucial enterprise of our long and mo- 
mentous history: the task of throwing back 
the advancing wave of Communist tyranny 
and sowing the seeds of freedom and social 
justice throughout the earth. : 

Every .man, woman and child in this 
country, young or old, highly or humbly 
placed, has a part to play if we are to re- 
build the ramparts of Western civilization, 
now rocked to their foundations. 

In the end, success or failure will depend 
not only on great plans and deeds, but upon 
whether or not the small task is done, the 
individual sacrifice is made, the humble role 
is acted well. 

What, then, must we do? 

First of all, we must try to reestablish in 
men’s minds the overriding concept of the 
national interest in a land that so often 
seems divided into a thousand special inter- 
est groups. 

In the absence of a commonly shared dedi- 
cation to the national welfare, a host of in- 
dividual groups, organized to gain new bene- 
fits from the Government or to preserve and 
enlarge old benefits, perpetually sounds the 
call of self-interest. 
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Groups of manufacturers skirt the anti- 
trust laws and combine to eliminate com- 
petition, and to fix prices at unjustified 
levels, adding to the speed with which 
American industry is pricing itself out of 
the world market. This must stop. 

Groups of unions combine to force em- 
ployers to grant wage increases that cannot 
be justified by increased output, and to 
maintain unnecessary jobs and outmoded 
work rules that should be scrapped in the 
name of efficiency. This must stop. 

Groups of farmers, unable to agree on a 
common farm policy but unwilling to sur- 
render the benefits of a failing policy, have 
successfully blocked any rational solution of 
the farm problem based on smaller Govern- 
ment payments to farmers. Our Nation can 
no longer afford to spend billions annually 
on products for which there is no demand. 
This must stop. 

_.-Groups of professional men are not to be 
outdone in their efforts to enthrone the spe- 
cial interest in place of the public good. 

The American Medical Association, for 
instance, continues to mount a losing but 
formidable rearguard action against suc- 
cessive attempts by the Federal and State 
Governments to do needed things in the field 
of health and medical care. 

And what of the legal profession? 

We bear heavy responsibility for the sad 
condition of justice and law enforcement in 
this country, and I say it is time to rethink 
our roles. 

We must ask ourselves how much and how 
often we have placed our own advantage 
above the cause of justice to which we are 
pledged. How often are our skills hired out 
to those who seek deliberately to circum- 
vent the law? 

How many of us subscribe to the code of 
Abraham Lincoln, who would not take a case 
he did not believe in, who would not accept 
a fee for a task that involved no effort, who 
would not refuse a case from those who could 
not pay? 

Our sacrifice must take the form of selfless 
effort to strengthen inadequate laws, not to 
find loopholes in them; to turn down wrong 
cases from rich men, and to accept right cases 
from poor men; and by our conduct to make 
our American system of justice something 
that people everywhere look up to and trust. 

The number of government employees of 
all descriptions—local, State, and Federal— 
has reached 11,500,000. 

One out of every six employed persons is 
on a government payroll somewhere, and if 
current plans to increase public service and 
public benefits are carried into effect, this 
number will rapidly increase. 

I think we have reached the point where 
we have so many people on the public pay- 
roll that the burden is sapping the national 
strength. True enough, many of these em- 
ployees are underpaid. Yet most are under 
various forms of civil service tenure that 
make it impossible to establish those effi- 
cient procedures and rigid standards of per- 
formance that ought to prevail. 

Public employees are so numerous that 
they constitute a tremendous political 
force. They can use their power to delay 
the establishment of new standards of vigor 
and competence in the public service. The 
national interest asks them to use this power 
to advance these causes. 

For American consumers, who compose 7 
percent of the population of the non- 
Communist world but who consume 50 per- 
cent of its annual production of raw ma- 
terials, national survival requires that we 
put an end to extravagant and frivolous 
use of irreplaceable resources. It is for pru- 
dent Government to assess the need and pre- 
scribe the remedy, and for the public to 
respond willingly. 

For the underprivileged, who have long 
waited for various forms of needed Govern- 
ment assistance, the national interest asks 
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that they wait longer. We must delay 
worthy programs that increase comfort and 
well-being until we have accomplished those 
tasks which directly and immediately build 
national strength. 

For those among the privileged who are 
not making that contribution to the public 
good which their station in life requires, the 
Nation asks that idleness and _ self- 
indulgence be put aside, and that the quali- 
ties and talents which wealth and leisure 
time have made possible be devoted to the 
public welfare. 

For all those who indulge in racial dis- 
crimination, whether out of sincere con- 
viction or selfish pride, out of respect for 
old traditions or out of contempt for other 
men, out of fear or out of avarice; the na- 
tional interest asks that they sacrifice what 
they claim to be their personal good for the 
clear good of the Nation. 

The United States can no longer afford the 
cost of racial prejudice. We cannot afford 
the loss of manpower, intellect, and inven- 
tiveness which discrimination entails. Our 
system cannot endure this corroding en- 
shrinement of pride, this rejection of charity 
and humility which poisons us and mocks 
our words with our deeds. 

To the Americans in uniform, sacrifice 
means a longer period of military service, 
a tougher course of training, a more de- 
manding regimen of discipline, if our serv- 
icemen are to become the indomitable, 
skilled defenders of freedom that the con- 
tinuing crisis requires them to be. 

To the average American youth, who is 
unable to pass basic physical and scholastic 
tests that his contemporaries in Europe pass 
easily, sacrifice takes on a special meeting, 
for the strength of the Nation is directly 
involved. We have got to do something 
about the shameful fact that one out of 
every two American boys is physically or 
mentally unfit to serve in the Armed 
Forces of this country. 

Our society must demand and get from 
its young people higher standards of strength 
and scholarship. On the part of the Na- 
tion, this means an organized drive to raise 
standards all along the line. On the part 
of the individual youth, it means more 
physical exertion, longer hours of study, an 
end of self-indulgence, and a beginning of 
self-discipline. 

To the person of advanced years, whose 
productive life has been extended by the 
progress of science, sacrifice means a reversal 
of the trend toward earlier retirement, and 
commonsense requires an end of those ob- 
stacles to the employment of older persons 
which have been set up by employers and 
encouraged by Government. 

While we live and work in different walks 
of life, we all share one thing in common. 
We are all taxpayers. The cost of the cold 
war is going up, and we are ready to pay it, 
and to go on paying it, this year, next year, 
and every year until freedom is secure. 

None of these things can be achieved by 
laws alone. But few of them can be achieved 
without some Government action. 

Which brings us to the politician. Where 
does he fit into the picture? 

For the politician the most painful form 
of sacrifice will be a willingness to support 
the kind of action that I have suggested, a 
readiness to ask for higher effort and lower 
benefits, a determination to’tell the truth, 
a willingness to do the job that must be 
done and to accept the damage that may 
come to his popularity and his career. 

The most difficult form of self-discipline 
is that which the pursuit of truth demands. 
Few things are more painful than the for- 
saking of old and familiar misconceptions. 
But the crisis requires such a reappraisal, for 
all of the efforts of our people will be futile 
unless made in support of sound national 
policies and attitudes, 
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I fear that the predominant intellectual 
thought in this country does not regard the 
conflict between freedom and communism as 
@ mortal struggle between two utterly ir- 
reconcilable systems; and so long as our 
opinion shapers reject this view, I see little 
hope that the American people can be united 
and inspired to any great and continuing 
effort. 

The need for constant vigilance, arising 
from the ceaseless though often hidden ag- 
gressions of the Communists, is continual- 
ly obscured by talk of negotiations, concilia- 
tions, eras of good feeling, spirits of Camp 
David. 

The need for armament is constantly ob- 
scured by futile talk about disarmament. 
The spirit of unyielding opposition to world 
communism and all of its works, which 
must be the foundation of. any sustained to- 
tal national effort, is subtly undermined in 
a hundred small ways by cultural exchanges, 
by state visits of smiling tyrants, by trade 
and aid to Communist regimes. 

What ought to be a sure and guiding 
principle of conduct—the firm refusal to 
yield ground to the Communists anywhere 
in the world—is recurrently smothered over 
by enlightened talk about partitions, disen- 
gagements, neutralizations, all of which are 
the dread harbingers of Red triumph. 

This attitude disarms us in a way that 
espionage could never do. 

It has succeeded, for instance, in causing 
us to abandon nuclear experiments for 2 
years, tests that our military leaders insist 
are vitally needed for the development of 
badly needed nuclear weapons, large and 
small. 

I take the view that the basic causes of 
conflict between Western civilization and 
communism are irreconcilable. There is no 
common ground, save the common instinct 
for survival. This sole meeting ground will 
occasionally make it possible to reach agree- 
ment on some aspects of the cold war. We 
should therefore be willing to negotiate when 
there is even the dimmest hope of success, 
so long as we can do so with honor. Those 
who lead the cause of peace and justice in 
the world can do no less. We should sit 
down around the conference table with them 
to see if they have changed in any way, to 
ask them to withdraw their preposterous 
claims, to give them fresh evidence that we 
are on to them, that we are strong and grow- 
ing stronger, that we will never be deterred 
from our resolve to preserve our freedom. 

I support this kind of negotiation. But 
we should never fool ourselves or our people 
or our friends into believing that there can 
be any progress toward resolving the basic 
causes- of the cold war so long as Commu- 
nists remain Communists. 

If negotiations some day bear fruit, it 
will not be because of words spoken at the 
conference table. It will be because of deeds 
done over a period of years, deeds which 
shift the balance of power decisively in our 
favor. 

For the present, the gulf between East 
and West, based upon the most profound 
moral and philosophic differences, is un- 
bridgeable. Either they or we must change 
fundamentally if there is to be any 
agreement. 

Communism, stripped of its dialectical 
jargon, says to the people of America and 
the free world: “You belong to me. You 
are my tool. I will destroy your government, 
your religion, your family life, your culture, 
your freedom. I intend to transform you 
into a Communist slave, by force if I must, 
by other means if I can. And if you resist, 
sooner or later I will kill you.” 

This is the basic Communist message. 
This is the core reality, of which the events 
in Budapest or Berlin or Quemoy or Tibet 
or Laos or Cuba are just local 
manifestations. 
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None of these Communists pretentions is 
admissible or negotiable. 

Not one. 

Does the nature of the struggle change 
because the Soviets release two fliers from 
prison, or because the Chinese Reds forbear 
temporarily from committing some expected 
outrage? Of course not. 

When they have released two nations 
from their prison house, then we can hope 
that negotiations may achieve something. 

Does this mean that there must be a hot 
war? Not at all. 

The criminal will not strike if he knows. 
he is certain to be caught. The sane mur- 
derer will not kill if he fears he will be 
killed in the act. 

Only when the outcome is in doubt, only 
when the risk seems acceptable will the Com- 
munists launch all-out war against us. 

Our task is to make it clearer each day to 
the Communists that the risk will never be 
acceptable. 

If we continue to disarm ourselves mate- 
rially and morally and intellectually, we are 
done for. If we rearm materially and mor- 
ally and intellectually, we can prevail for- 
ever in justice. For ours is the system that is 
in harmony with the nature of man. 

In the summer of 1863, decisive victories 
at Vicksburg and Gettysburg turned the tide 
at last to the Union cause after years of 
mortal peril, 

President Lincoln, his heart almost broken 
with grief over the dread cost of war, his 
mystical intellect perceiving the eternal sig- 
nificance of what had been won, his eye en- 
compassing the broad range of sacrifice, large 
and small, which had made the triumph 
possible, expressed his gratitude to those 
who had saved the Union in simple yet sub- 
lime words, 

“Thanks to all—for the great Republic, 
for the principles it lives by and keeps alive, 
for the vast future of man—thanks to all.” 

I believe, my friends, that most of us will 
live long enough to witness the climactic 
turning point of the cold war toward one 
side or the other. Let us hope and pray that 
our descendants, as heirs of continuing free- 
dom, will be able to look back upon those 
who fought the good fight in this decade and 
say, “Thanks to all.” 





Hospital Office Workers Urge Administra- 
tion Hospital Care -Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the oft used 
saying about allowing the man who tends 
the furnace to buy the coal would apply 
to the selection of a hospital care plan 
and leaving the decision as to the kind 
of plan best suited to meet the older 
peoples’ needs to qualified persons who 
firsthand have had experience with the 
problem. 

Yesterday, I received a letter signed 
by 12 hospital office workers who should 
know something about the high cost of 
ill health and problems of the aged in 
paying for hospital care. 

In this connection, I am going’ to in- 
clude their letter having in mind the 
statement in President Kennedy’s spe- 
cial message which bears on this subject 
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that one out of five aged couples drawing 
social security benefits must go to the 
hospital each year. Likewise, his state- 
ment that half of those going to hos- 
pitals incur bills in excess of $700 a year 
which is more than one-third of the to- 
tal annual income of a typical couple. 

Here is the letter: 

SEATTLE, WaSH., 
February 10, 1961. 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY, | 
Representative, State of Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: We are employees of a 
large hospital in the city of Seattle employed 
in the business office. We are very much 
aware of hospital costs. In our own partic- 
ular hospital the per diem cost is $47.20 a 
day. Our patients would be considered 
among the younger group, but we are well 
aware that these people would not be able 
to afford hospital care if it were not for 
the fact that 75 percent of them have insur- 
ance available to them. Realizing that 59 
percent of our people over 65 make less 
than $1,000 a year, according to 1959 figures, 
we, cannot see how this age group can afford 
to pay for hospital care at present costs. 

We do not feel that these people who are 
receiving social security and other small 
rental income or annuities should come 
under the welfare department. The majority 
of these people have always met their own 
costs and were able to provide some little 
income for the future. We do not feel that 
they should be subjected to having to ask 
for welfare when they are over 65. We urge 
you strongly to vote for the bill as suggested 
by President Kennedy, and shall be most 
interested in the votes of our Washington 
Representative. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Norma Dawson, Hisa Kurosaka, Mary I. 
Shaw, Mrs. Idella B. Stapleton, Edna 
M. Quarry, Wanda McCorkle, Alice W. 
Sandstrom, Edith Morgan, Rose Dob- 
son, Karen Marberg, Geraldine Le- 
Blanc, Seattle, Wash.; Lucille Smith- 
urst, Mountlake Terrace, Wash. 





End Child Labor Now! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the heart and mind of 
the Congress and the American people 
the following article by A. E. Farrell 
printed in the November 1960 issue of 
Good Housekeeping magazine: 

Enp CHILp Lasor Now 
(By A. E. Farrell) 

You may think it couldn’t happen today— 
but tens of thousands of youngsters still 
reap the bitter harvest of backbreaking toil, 
disease, injury, and ignorance in the fields 
of our land. 

“A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 

“Although some migrant workers enjoy 
good working conditions, most are what I 
have called “The Excluded Americans.’ 
Caught up in a cycle of life in which poverty 
breeds .poverty, their children are denied the 
educational and other opportunities neces- 
saxy to improve their status. To this end 
the migrant worker and his family must be 
given the protection of the same beneficial 
type of social and labor legislation that now 
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applies to most other workers. But laws - 


alone are not enough. The communities 
through which the migrants pass must take 
action to help them. And all of us, in our 
role as private citizens, must accept the 
problems of the migrant workers as matters 
of our own conscience, Only then will the 
future brighten for these forgotten people.”— 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor. 

American children, we are constantly told, 
are the best-dressed, best housed, and best 
fed in the world. Primped, preened, and 
pampered, most of them do in fact grow up 
without tasting a moment of real hardship. 
But for several hundred thousand American 
youngsters, life is vastly different. Housed 
in hovels, clad in castoffs, they are under- 
fed, undereducated, and overworked. They 
are viewed with suspicion and hostility by 
the communities around them. They call no 
place home. They are shunned by society to- 
day and condemned to poverty tomorrow. 
They were born unlucky. 

These are the Nation’s youngest workers. 
The strawberries you fixed for breakfast this 
morning may have been picked by one of 
them. The vegetables you feed your chil- 
dren may have been plucked from the field 
by hands that should have been holding a 
doll or a schoolbook instead of filling a field 
sack. 

Hard to. believe? Then listen to these re- 
ports received not long ago by the National 
Child Labor Committee from ministers, 
teachers, and parents all over the country 
who were asked to survey child-labor prac- 
tices in their regions: 

“I have seen children as young as 7 
working in the field alongside adults. They 
are there at 7 a.m. and as late as 5 p.m., a 
matter of 10 hours in the heat and dust of 
the fields. No farmer would treat his own 
children so cruelly.”—Lewisburg, Pa. 

“We provide (summer) day schools for 
children. * * * We have learned from ex- 
perience that it is no use preparing for chil- 
dren who are old enough to be in fourth 
grade because anyone that old or older will be 
put out in the orchards picking cherries.”— 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

“I am aware of scores of children as young 
as 4 and 5 who work for too many hours in 
the hot sun without rest periods * * * sani- 
tary drinking water * * * restrooms.”—San 
Jose, Calif. 

The N.C.L.C. received dozens of similar 
reports from all parts of the country. Today 
it is estimated that 1,500,000 children from 
10 to 15 years of age work on farms each 
summer. Of these, approximately one-third 
work for pay. These are not sons and daugh- 
ters helping out on the family farm. They 
are laborers hired by the day or by the piece 
to bring in the harvest. 

Most pathetic of this group are the chil- 
dren of domestic migratory farm workers 
who travel from state to state, following the 
crops. Nobody knows for sure how many 
of these nomad children there are. The esti- 
mated minimum is 100,000. There may be 
twice or three times that many, and a sub- 
stantial percentage of them work. Other 
kids may hold jobs from choice; these dis- 
placed children work from stark necessity. 

The adult migrant farm worker, says Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell, “can ex- 
pect * * * the lowest wages in the entire 
American economy, less than $900 a year. He 
can expect to be unemployed * * * about 
half the days of the year. * * * He can 
expect that his children will be forced by 
economic necessity to work beside him in the 
fields.” Often the need is cruelly specific. 
Not long ago a church worker approached 
a migrant mother and asked her to enroll 
her 4-year-old in a day-care center. The 
mother pointed to the child working along- 
side her, and replied bitterly: “Of course not. 
Why do you think I brought her along? 
She’s working for her snow suit next win- 
ter.” 
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The great east coast migrant stream, a 
river of men, women, and children flows 
north each year from Florida, spilling into 
10 east coast States as far north as New 
Jersey and New York. Similar streams start 
in Texas, Louisiana, and California, surge 
north and spread out through almost every 
State in the West and Midwest, from Ohio 
to Oregon, on 125,000 farms. 

There are approximately. 500,000 American 
migrants, plus an undetermined number 
of their children and dependents, in these 
streams. They are Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans from the Southeast, Indians, - and 
Mexican-Americans from the Southwest, and 
“anglos”—native whites from Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. This wandering mass of hu- 
manity is supplemented by an almost equal 
number of “braceros’—Mexican nationals 
brought in under a special treaty with Mex- 
ico. Thus over a million migrants work 
throughout the United States, harvesting 
everything from cotton and corn to apples 
and asparagus. 

Today agriculture remains the last big 
business in the Nation in which children 
form a substantial part of the labor force. 
And the plight of these children is the 
last lingering remnant of what used to be 
our child-labor problem. Agriculture is the 
only remaining important industry which 
is specifically exempt from the Federal laws 
designed to protect child workers. Except 
in the sugar-beet fields, the only Federal 
restriction with which farmers must comply 
is a 16-year-old age minimum for work 
during school hours. Even this regulation 
is violated thousands of times a year. Out- 
side of school hours, farmers may legally 
employ children of any age, and may work 
them for as many hours and under what- 
ever conditions they choose, subject only to 
relatively weak regulations in some States. 

Often, too, when local farmers need 
additional help, obliging school boards will 
simply call a “crop vacation.” With the 
schools legally padiocked, there is no edu- 
cation to interfere with the growers’ labor 
supply, and the Federal regulation barring 
employment during school hours is neatly 
side-stepped. 

Not only does agricultural work deprive 
children of their chance for an education, 
but it frequently exposes them to injury 
and even death. On October 12, 1959, 
Christine Hayes, age 12, was picking pota- 
toes with other children on a farm near 
Blackfoot, Idaho. These children were 
not migrants, but local schoolchildren out 
on a crop vacation. Christine’s pony tail 
caught in the whirring parts of a potato- 
digging machine—much like the one behind 
which Willie Cloud works in North Carolina. 
The machine ripped off Christine’s scalp, 
ears, eyelids, and cheeks. Rushed to the 
Latter-Day Saints Hospital in Salt Lake 
City, Christine died, despite the desper- 
ate efforts of a team of plastic surgeons to 
save her. 

In California alone—the only State to 
collect such statistics—more than 1,000 chil- 
dren were seriously injured while doing paid 
farm labor between 1950 and 1957. 

Many farmers defend the practice of child 
labor on the grounds that it is good for 
children to work. Said one grower recently: 
“Nine- and ten-year-olds working—that’s 
the best thing that ever happened. It’s 
honorable to work. I started working when 
I was 9. That’s what made this country 
strong. Work never hurt nobody.” 

Doctors disagree sharply with this theory 
that hard work is harmless, at least as far as 
very young children are concerned, Accord- 
ing to Dr. Haven Emerson, the late head of 
the Columbia University School of Public 
Health, strenuous work can, indeed, hurt 
young children. “Children in industry, 
whether indoors or not, show in exaggerated 
form damage to growth,” Dr. Emerson said. 
Other medical authorities concur. In 1951 a 
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subcommittee of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation urged that a general 14-year age 
minimum be set for employment. The U.S. 
Department of Labor agrees that children 
under 14 are generally too young and imma- 
ture to assume the discipline and responsi- 
bility of a job. Yet uncounted thousands of 
youngsters labor like adults in the fields. 

The teen-age boy who works behind the 
soda fountain of the corner drugstore for 
a few hours a week will probably not be 
hurt by his job. He may, in fact, be learning 
to handle responsibility. The girl who clerks 
in a department store or does part-time office 
work may be broadening her range of expe- 
rience. But there is nothing in common be- 
tween such youth employment—regulated, 
supervised, limited in hours—and the work 
of the migrant child. 

The squalor and emptiness of a child 
laborer’s existence is readily apparent when 
his life is viewed firsthand. Migrants have 
been found living in chicken coops, tar- 
paper shacks, abandoned railroad boxcars, 
even in pigpens. At a camp in Camden, 
N.C., we saw a crew of about 50 head—as 
the crew leaders refer to the workers—housed 
in two rows of attached wooden shanties. 
Single small rooms are shared by entire 
faruilies. This camp was considered by 
North Carolina Employment Security officials 
and by the grower who operates it to be 
relatively good, by local standards. (At least 
there was new screening on the windows.) 
And in comparison with other camps it, in- 
deed, might be considered good, I saw 
another camp in which 40 or 50 people, men, 
women, and children, live in a single quon- 
set hut, griddle-hot under the sun, with 
only burlap sacks strung up on wires to 
provide privacy. d 

Lack of family privacy is a serious prob- 
lem, for migrant parents, especially since 
the migrant streams attracts floaters, drift- 
ers, drunks, prostitutes, and bums, along 
with stable, hard-working family groups. 
The moral hazards to which the children 
are exposed under such circumstances are 
obvious. Another serious problem is lack of 
bathing facilities. Bathing is done in a 
portable washtub, usually in full view of 
those sharing the hut. 

Conditions in other parts of the country 
are just as bad, frequently worse. Recently 
the San Jose (Calif.) Mercury charged: 
“Village conditions in Pakistan are no 
worse than in some California camps. Mi- 
gratory families (are) living under condi- 
tions similar to refugees in Seoul.” —~ 

It is no surprise, therefore, that so many 
migrant children are below par in health, 
too. Food spoils without refrigeration. 
Disease spreads because of congestion. 
Nutrition is bad. According to the American 
Academy of General Practice, there are nearly 
5 times as many cases of amoebic dysentery 
among migrant children as among the same 
number of urban children; nearly 4 times as 
much whooping cough; and nearly 44 times 
as much diarrhea. 

Nor is ordinary medical care always avail- 
able to the migrant. “Time and again,” 
reads a report of the Door County (Wis.) 
Christian Society for Migrant Work, “we en- 
countered people in need of medical atten- 
tion who wouldn’t ask for it because they 
couldn’t pay for it.” What happens when 
they do ask? Field workers of the National 
Council of Churches report cases in which 
“The hospitals closest to them will not ac- 
cept them. * * * The local doctors do not 
receive them cordially. * * * They are 
usually known not to have money, so serv- 
ice is poor.” 

Faced with poverty and, all too often, raw 
race prejudice, the migrants withdraw from 
contact with the outside world. Segrega- 
tion, enforced and voluntary, is the pattern 
among both Negro and Mexican-American 
migrants. One effect of this, and of the 
general hostility the migrants face, is that 
virtually all migrant children, in the words 
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of a report of the Oregon Bureau of Labor, 
“suffer from the sense of ‘not belonging.’” 
Moreover, they lack toys, games, books, even 
the simple solace of pets. 

Because their families are always on the go, 
the migrant child misses months and often 
years of schooling. He spends a short time 
in a school, and then before he has become 
even partially adjusted he must move on to 
another school. For this reason, these chil- 
dren form what the U.S. Office of Education 
has described as the Nation's “largest single 
reservoir of illiteracy. Curerntly, according 
to Chairman Harrison WiiuiaMs of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, more 
than 100,000 school-age migrant youngsters 
are 1 to 4 years behind other students of the 
same ages. 

The rejection that most migrant chil- 
dren suffer has lasting effects. According 
to a report prepared for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth—which devoted many hours to the 
problems of the migrant child—‘a child 
who is constantly made to feel that he is 
not worth bothering about * * * may re- 
gress from bewilderment to belligerence or, 
even more tragically, to an apathetic accept- 
ance of his apparent worthlessness. Such 
a child becomes virtually uneducable.” 
This child, adds Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 
“hasn't much of a chance to develop his 
talents, to be useful to himself or his coun- 
try. This is the ugliest kind of human 
waste.”’ 

In terms of health, safety, education and 
decent family life these children are being 
punished. Their crime is not that they 
are juvenile delinquents, or that they are 
lazy, or that they are mentally inferior. 
Their crime is that they happened to be 
born to parents who are migratory farm- 
workers. 

The problem is not one that can be solved 
by the wave of a magic wand. The system 
is deeply rooted in the mores of American 
agriculture, and migrants will be needed 
for many years to come. If the shocking 
plight of these children is to be improved, 
it will take the aroused concern of all. 
Much can be done. 

One approach is legislative. Today, spokes- 
men for many leading organizations like 
the National Education Association, the 
YWCA, the National Council of Churches, 
the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
the AFI-CIO, the National Consumers 
League, the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, and others, say that the time has come 
to nail shut the legal loophole that permits 
the employment of small children on farms. 
These organizations are backing the prin- 
ciples in a proposal made last year by Sen- 
ator Pat McNamara, of Michigan, and co- 
sponsored by 15 other Senators of both par- 
ties. The bill would apply the 14-year age 
minimum to agricultural work done outside 
school. hours. It would affect only large 
farms, and would not apply to children who 
work on the family farm. This bill, which 
died in Congress last summer, will be rein- 
troduced when Congress reconvenes. 

But even if Congress, prodded by letters 
from parents, teachers, and ministers, does 
at last outlaw the paid employment on 
farms of children under 14, at least two other 
steps must be taken to insure that the law 
is enforced. First, summer schools and day- 
care centers must be provided so that mi- 
grant parents have somewhere to leave their 
children while they work. They cannot 
safely leave them unattended in a deserted 
camp. States, already strained financially, 
need Federal funds to help them create these 
facilities. 

Even more important, unless something is 
done to boost the painfully low wages of 
adult farmworkers, it is inevitable that thou- 
sands of children will continue to work, 
legally or illegally. Unionization of mi- 
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grants, now being attempted on the west 
coast, may help. But many experts feel that 
a Federal minimum wage should be estab- 
lished for agricultural work, just as there 
is one in industry. Despite a finding by the 
Department of Labor that such a minimum 
is both feasible and desirable, legislative at- 
tempts to enact one have been smashed re- 
peatedly by farm bloc pressure. Only public 
pressure will convince Congress that it 
should act. 

Even such measures would make only a 
small start toward cleaning up the migrant 
mess. Nobody has all the answers. But— 
in the words of one enlightened Californian, 
a member of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Farm Labor and himself the operator 
of a 1,000-acre farm—the absence of laws 
protecting the children is ‘‘a barbaric sur- 
vival from the Dark Ages. A healthy indus- 
try cannot be built on the backs of chil- 
dren.” 

Some communities have organized special 
clinics for the migrants and their children. 
In Plainfield, Ill., one grower organized the 
rest of the farmers for the purpose of buy- 
ing textbooks ‘ur the children, to encourage 
enrollment in school. In Crookston, Minn., 
the Catholic diocese operates a month long 
boarding school for 200 migrant children. 

Perhaps the most ambitious program of 
all—and the only one that is really national 
in scope—is the migrant ministry, run by the 
National Council of Churches. Staffed in 
large measure by more than 8,000 volunteer 
workers, the migrant ministry operates 17 
day-care centers for the migrant children. 
It has established vocational-type training 
centers in New York and New Jersey. it 
furnishes recreationai materials to the 
camps. It works to develop community un- 
derstanding of the problems of the migrant 
child. 

In Oregon, the migrant ministry and other 
organizations got together on an all-around 
program of aid to migrants. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, and church 
camps accepted migrant children. One PTA 
held a summer roundup—talking to parents 
and children, urging the kids to enroll in the 
local schools. Other religious, fraternal, and 
service organizations pitched in: ; 

In programs like these, there is a con- 
stant need for volunteers. If you would 
like to help, the first thing to do is learn 
the facts about the migrants in your com- 
munity. Where do they come from? How 
many are there? When do they arrive 
and when do they leave? Just because 
you don’t see them does not mean they 
aren’t in your community. Migrant camps 
are often located out of sight on side 
roads. There are migrants in 875 counties, 
often within a few miles of major cities 
like Philadelphia, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. You can find out about conditions 
near you by writing to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. The committee 
can either answer your questions or refer you 
to those in your community who can. 

Next, go out and have a look for your- 
self at the conditions of the migrant chil- 
dren near you. Find out whether your 
State or county sets at least minimum 
standards for the housing and transporta- 
tion of migratory labor. What are your 
State’s child-labor laws, if any? Are they 
enforced? 

The answers to questions such as these 
will point up local needs. Next, contact 
the others in your community who are 
working to improve the lot of the t 
child, The easiest way to do this is by 
writing to your State council of churches. 
If there is no local migrant program near 
you, you can help start one. If there is 
such a program, there are many things you 
can do to help carry it out. You might, 
for example, teach elementary reading and 
writing skills to the youngsters, You can 
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start a crusade to urge that your schools 
and local organizations open their doors to 
the migrants. You can help set up a day- 


care center or summer school. You can help- 


initiate a vaccination program. See that 
your local recreation department permits 
migrant kids to use the parks and play- 
grounds. 

When Dr. Cyrus Karraker, a teacher of 
history at Bucknell University in Pennsyl- 
vania, heard about the conditions of mi- 
grants in his county, he went, himself, 
for a firsthand look. Jolted by what he 
saw, Dr. Karraker called a campus meeting 
to tell his students and fellow professors 
about his findings. The result was the 
formation of the Pennsylvania Citizens 
Committee on Migratory Labor. A neighbor 
of Karraker’s, Mrs. Lois Garvin, became 
executive secretary of the group. Since then 
the organization has helped activate an of- 
ficial State agency to concern itself with 
migrant problems. Karraker’s students got 
t work too. By organizing bake sales and 
other fund-raising ventures, several girls’ 
dormitories collected enough money to pro- 
vide college scholarships for deserving mi- 
grant children. The work of these people 
has set off a chain reaction which has made 
Pennsylvania one of the more advanced 
States for easing the migrant’s plight. 

Yet much remains to be done. In our 
affluent America, with its tail fins, credit 
cards and suburban complacence, it is easy 
to forget that millions of us still, quite 
literally, eat the fruits of the work of little 
children. Perhaps that food will taste 
better if, as we eat, we know that we are 
doing our part to stamp out the last trace 
of child labor—the “dark age” blight in our 
fields. It is high time we remembered these 
hapless youngsters who have been, along 
with thousands before them, America’s for- 
gotten children. 





Freedom in Our Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address by Mrs. Haven Smith, 
before the Farm Bureau convention, ap- 
peared in Nation’s Agriculture for Feb- 
ruary. 

Mrs. Smith is the chairman of the 
American Farm Bureau Women’s Com- 
mittee. She has that rare gift of being 
able, in a few words, to express clearly 
and simply the great truths in which 
so many of us believe. 

The address follows: 

PREEDOM IN Our TIME 

Some 30 years ago, I went as a teenage 
bride to the plains of western Nebraska to 
make my home. I was green, inexperienced, 
and we were very poor. About my only 
equipment for dealing with the problems 
which confronted me was a strong belief in 
two little words—these words—‘I can.” 

Soon the Farm Bureau membership drive 
came up. Oh, yes, of course I would go. So 
I went with an older neighbor woman. As 
we came to the first house on the route, 
she remarked, “We won’t stop here. We 
would be wasting our time. This man has 
no use for Farm Bureau.” 

But I wanted to stop, so I went in, alone. 
The wife said pleasantly that her husband 
was in the next room painting. He wouldn’t 
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like to be bothered about Farm Bureau, but 
I could go in if I liked. I went in. There 
stood Henry on a ladder, painting a high 
ceiling. He went right on painting, and 
wasn’t too cordial. He shouted his opinion 
of Farm Bureau from the ceiling. 

I shouted back from the floor. Finally I 
said, “I’m sorry you don’t like Farm Bureau, 
but anyway I think you're a top-notch 
painter.” As I turned to the door he 
shouted, “Just wait till I get down off this 
blasted ladder and I'll talk with you.” But 
it was no good. He just said he’d chink 
it over. 

He and his wife went to the door with 
me. There I stood—scared, much smaller 
than I am now, in bobby-sox—hair flying 
about—hair that wouldn’t stay put. As I 
turned to go he fired this parting shot, “Say, 
honey, just how long: ago did they take you 
off the bottle?” 

When I stumbled out to the car through 
tear-dimmed eyes, with a sharp Nebraska 
wind whipping tumbleweeds and gravel 
against my cold bare legs, I made two re- 
solves. First, I’d never wear bobby-sox 
again. Second, I’d get that man in Farm 
Bureau yet. 

I didn’t have long to wait. The very next 
day he stopped, left his $3 and I wrote his 
membership. He said he didn’t need Farm 
Bureau, but he guessed he’d spend $3 on it 
anyway. Of course I knew he had joined 
because he felt sorry for me. 

But he did find he needed Farm Bureau, 
for he has been a bulwark of our organiza- 
tion all these years. And I’m sure he’s 
gotten his $3 worth in fun many times in 
telling how he happened to first join Farm 
Bureau. 

That was my first work in Farm Bureau, 
and little did I dream that in 1960 I would 
stand on the greatest agricultural platform 
in the world, telling you about it. 

And why am I here? Not because I’m Vir- 
ginia Smith, of course, but because the men 
believe the women’s role in Farm Bureau 
is important. 

In the first place, women are the buyers 
of this Nation. We often hear it said, “the 
consumer, he.” Well now really. It’s far 
more accurate to say “the consumer, she”— 
because women do about 75 percent of the 
buying. 

You men make the money, but you trust 
women enough to let us spend it. And you 
can well trust us, because we’re notorious 
for pennypinching. 

In the second place, women have more 
votes than men. Many men have given their 
lives for their country. Some have suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of our hurry, hurry 
world. Anyway, there are 31% million more 
women eligible to vote than there are men. 

Elections, we know, are decided by count- 
ing the votes. When a person goes into the 
voting booth, his or her vote counts exactly 
the same. At least that’s the way it’s done 
in Nebraska. I’ve heard that in some cities 
they do it differently. 


In the third place, women play a major 
role in determining what kind of young peo- 
ple will be taking over this country in 5, 10, 
or 25 years. Eighty-four percent of the ele- 
mentary school teachers, women. Ninety- 
three percent of the Sunday school teachers, 
women. And I understand, according to the 
last survey, 100 percent of the mothers are 
women. 


And because women are, in large part, the 
buyers of America, because there are more 
women voters, and, because women play a 
major role in guiding the thinking of our 
youth, you men need to know what makes 
us tick in regard to our outlook on public 
policy issues. 

We need to understand that women, un- 
less they have had some training and ex- 
perience, are more inclined to lead from the 
heart than from the head. Just two ex- 
amples. 
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First, women, in general, are inclined to 
support any proposal that might appear to 
hold out any hope, however remote, for 
world peace. For instance, at the last Con- 
ference of the Associated Country Women of 
the World, a resolution was proposed, rec- 
ommending that all nuclear tests be aban- 
doned. No safeguards—no discussion of the 
pros and cons—no thought except that this 
might be a step toward world peace. 

The resolution passed with a bang—and a 
lot of good women from nearly 30 nations 
patted themselves on the back, thinking 
they had made a contribution to world peace. 
Only the women of the United States who 
had had some experience in the field of pub- 
lic policy through this organization saw the 
fallacy of this action. 

Second, women are more likely to be sus- 
ceptible to so-called social approaches to eco- 
nomic issues. For instance, at a meeting 
in Washington, a woman, representing an 
organization of several million women, rose 
to say, “Of course, we are for Federal aid 
to education. We have a resolution for econ- 
omy but we're not for false economy, at 
the expense of our children.” 

Now there isn’t a woman in this room, who 
would fall for either of the above fallacies, 
because in this organization we have learned 
something about analyzing and thinking 
things through, about trying to understand 
where our choices will lead us. 

Politicians, labor leaders, social planners, 
do-gooders, have studted the avenues of ap- 
peal to women and make a tremendous effort 
to gain their support. 

We ought to be doing this too. And this 
is an area where Farm Bureau Women can 
be tremendously effective. We understand 
other women—because we are women. We’re 
active partners in our family business and 
partners in this organization—so we're less 
susceptible to unsound proposals than most 
women. And we're in contact with other 
women. Do you know that American women 
are the most highly organized segment of the 
whole world’s population? 

I believe there is no place in America where 
capable women can use their abilities so ef- 
fectively to save this Nation as they can in 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

I think I would want to say: Let’s keep our 
Nation free,-and keep it strong—financially 
and morally. Let’s teach our children to 
love their country and understand the free- 
dom that she gives. And let us believe that 
in us lies strength enough to do this job. 

It is interesting to note that, while we are 
accepting more and more centrally directed 
social planning, countries which have tried 
this philosophy are moving in the other di- 
rection. The Social Democratic Party in 
West Germany and the Labor Party in Eng- 
land, having been defeated in three succes- 
sive elections, are doing some soul searching 
and apparently are changing directions. 

What can we do to keep the light burning 
in America? 

1. We must restore fiscal responsibility to 
our Nation. We all know about our gigantic 
debt, our eroding dollar, our slipping gold 
reserve, Our deficit in external balance of 
payments, the talk of devaluating our dollar. 

2. We must love our country and teach our 
children to love their country. 

3. I believe there is abundant power in the 
more than 1,600,000 families represented in 
this organization to change the course of 
America—to keep the light of freedom from 
going out. 

It isn’t good enough to raise stone monu- 
ments to our revered sires, or to lay flowers 
on the Tomb of the Unknown Soidier. The 
best monument we can raise to their memory 
is to keep flowing the wells of freedom, of 
opportunity, of honesty, or integrity—the 
old-fashioned values. 

I said I was going to attempt to convey to 
you what is in my mind and in my heart. 
This I have tried to do. I thank you for the 
opportunity. 
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Let’s Have No Boondoggling With Our 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia is a major defense supplier be- 
cause of its location and resources, its 
transportation facilities, its great scien- 
tific and skilled industrial work force, 
and many other factors, not the least of 
which has been the great amount of 
hard work that has gone into building 
up the State and its industry. 

Reports that the Federal Government 

may arbitrarily move procurement con- 
tracts about, to place them in various 
parts of the country for the purpose of 
alleviating conditions in depressed areas, 
represent a serious threat to us. 
’ Should California be arbitrarily denied 
defense business for this reason, in my 
view not only our State but the Nation 
as a whole would suffer. I am in firm 
opposition. a 

Under le.wve to extend my remarks I 
submit for inclusion in the REcorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 9, 1961, Los Angeles Examiner which 
comments very appropriately on the 
matter under the title “Let’s Have No 
Boondoggling With Our Defense.” The 
editorial follows: 

Ler’s Have No BoONDOGGLING WITH OUR 

DEFENSE 


Fears that Federal defense contracts may 
be shunted to depressed industrial areas, for 
political reasons, have aroused forebodings in 
several responsible sources that a modern 
version of the unlamented WPA of pre-World 
War II may be in the making. 

THomas H. KucHet, California’s Repub- 
lican Senator, observed in Washington that 
“while the national interest is served by 
relieving areas of chronic unemployment and 
economic distress, there is no national in- 
terest at all in using defense moneys for 
social purposes.” 

Before his inauguration, President Ken- 
nedy asked a committee of economic experts 
to suggest emergency measures’to fight a 
business slump. 

This group has warned sharply that among 
the things not to be done, is to make defense 
spending “the football of economic stabiliza- 
tion.” It recommended instead that defense 
production be allocated on the merits of the 

- projects, and awarded to the industries best 
fitted for the purpose. 

The interests of southern California as 
the Nation’s center of aircraft, missiles and 
electronics research and production, are ob- 
viously at stake if defense contracts are to 
be awarded on the basis of an area’s eco- 
nomic need instead of fitness to deliver. 

As President McClellan of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce says: “Defense con- 
tracts should not be scattered on the basis 
of subsidy but awarded to firms which are 
competitive on quality and costs.” 

Cia ENGLE, California’s Democratic Sen- 
ator, spoke to the same purpose: “I am op- 
posed to making defense procurement a 
WPA project. Our defense contracts should 
be awarded on the basis of where they can 
be fulfilled the best, the cheapest, and the 
fastest. If this yardstick is used California 
will not suffer for here we have the experi- 
ence and the plants to produce defense 
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weapons the fastest, the cheapest, and the 
best.” 

Chairman Leetham of the Los Angeles 
County Central Republican Committee, re- 
marked in the same vein: “If our plants are 
empty of work and the workers are on un- 
employment rolls, we are destroying a vital 
part of our defense and retaliatory poten- 
tial.” 

The fact is that southern California not 
only has the best facilities and trained man- 
power for aerospace weapons production, but 
also the best experts and the hard-earned 
experience to turn them out more quickly 
and cheaply. 

To disturb or starve this great national 
asset is seriously to imperil the country of 
which distressed areas are also a part. 

The sniping for chunks of defense money 
to use as relief continues nevertheless. 

There is also the old talk of repealing the 
6-percent preferential to west coast ship- 
yards and hand over their business to de- 
pressed eastern concerns. 

This proposal overlooks the hard fact that 
our shipyards are standby units ready for 
emergency. As happened in World War II, 
they can be swiftly expanded to turn out 
great volumes of shipping. 

In that role, they are worth many times 
the small allowance on which they now bare- 
ly keep together a cadre of trained man- 
power and minimum physical facilities. 

The administration should clearly dis- 
tinguish between two things: One is the 
laudable aim to help distressed areas to 
work themselves out of slumps; the other is 
to maintain a superbly efficient defense or- 
ganization for peak production power to 
guarantee national survival. 

To confuse one with the other would lead 
to disaster. 

As the Examiner said editorially on Jan- 
uary 8, “our military defense needs are as 
vital as our internal economic problems. By 
all means protect our defense * * * by 
getting maximum value out of every dollar 
spent. 

“Defense projects should never be regarded 
as glorified WPA boondoggling.” 





A New Soviet Offensive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the efforts 
of Soviet Premier Khrushchev once 
again to control, neutralize, or destroy 
the United Nations, represents a most 
serious threat to world peace. 

Attempting to capitalize upon the 
death of Patrice Lumumba, of the Congo, 
Mr. K is demonstrating unrighteous in- 
dignation, a facade behind which to at- 
tempt to forward the cause of commu- 
nism. 

The attempt to, first, oust Dag Ham- 
marskjold as Secretary General of the 
United Nations; second, lay down an 
ultimatum for the U.N. to get out of the 
Congo in a month; and, third, interfere 
further in the internal affairs of that 
African nation: All of these represent 
the Soviet Premier’s willingness to fla- 
grantly violate—and, if necessary, op- 

the policies of the U.N., if these 
do not fit in with the Communist scheme 
of things. 
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In the past, the Communists have been 
little upset about the loss of human life. 
To the contrary, the Reds have, without 
reluctance, indulged in wholesale killings 
to get rid of opposition, with an ease of 
conscience that chilled the civilized 
world. 

In the face of this new frontal attack 
on the United Nations, the non-Commu- 
nist nations of the world, I believe, must 
stand fast to protect this international 
agency—the remaining best hope of 
peace. 

Unless this is done, the situation will 
likely become more chaotic. There will 
be more interferences by individual na- 
tions in the internal affairs of other 
countries and ultimately, the Congo 
could become a Korea, a Laos, or a fuse 
that would light a larger scale war. 

President Kennedy’s forthright warn- 
ing to the Reds to keep “hands off” the 
Congo reflects, I believe, a sound policy, 
not only necessary for establishing sta- 
bility in that nation, but also in preserv- 
ing the integrity of the United Nations. 

In his forthright position, the Presi- 
dent, I believe, well warrants bipartisan 
support of both political parties and of 
the American people. : 

Yesterday, the New York Times pub- 
lished an editorial analyzing the ways in 
which the Soviets have seized upon the 
slaying of Patrice Lumumba, as a pre- 
text to intensify their drive against both 
the United Nations and the West. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. , 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New Sovier OFFfEeNsIvE 

Launching another massive diplomatic 
and propagandistic “cold war” campaign, 
the Soviets have now seized on the slaying 
of Patrice Lumumba as a pretext to inten- 
sify their drive against both the United Na- 
tions and the West and to pave the way for 
their overt penetration into the heart of 
Africa. 

In a formal statement broadcast to the 
world the Soviets declare a boycott of Sec- 
retary General Hammarskjold and demand 
his immediate removal as an “accessory to 
murder.” They further demand the ending 
of all U.N. activity in the Congo and the 
withdrawal of all U.N. troops within a 
month, the arrest and trial of President 
Tshombe of Katanga and the Congolese 
Army commander, General Mobutu, for an 
“international crime,” the disarmament and 
disbandment of all their forces, the imposi- 
tion of U.N. sanctions on Belgium and the 
expulsion from the Congo of all Belgian 
“troops” and personnel. Last but not least 
they proclaim their recognition of the Stan- 
leyville regime of Communist-trained An- 
toine Gizenga as the Congo’s “lawful gov- 
ernment” and pledge it “every possible aid 
and support.” 

Coming from a regime that is responsible 
for the death of millions in Russia and 
throughout Eastern Europe, that has made 
the “liquidation” of rivals of a current dic- 
tator a regular system of Government, and 
that still defies the United Nations on Hun- 
gary and the murder of Premier Nagy, this 
Soviet pronouncement is surely unrivaled in 
its hyprocrisy. Most of its demands are obvi- 
ously sheer propaganda, made with tongue 
in cheek and without expectation that 
they will be met. But they serve to back 
up a propaganda that has already unleashed 
leftist and in part anti-American riots in 
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Moscow and other capitals in the world by 
elements that did not make a peep over 
murders by the Communists and their allies. 

Two of the demands, however, must be 
taken seriously, especially since they con- 
stitute a challenge to American policy and 
thus tend to break the truce sought by 
President Kennedy. The drive to oust Sec- 
retary General Hammarskjold, a repetition 
of the attempt to boycott and oust Secre- 
tary General Lie, is, of course, part of Pre- 
mier Khrushchevy’s campaign to rule or ruin 
the United Nations. If successful, the So- 
viets would be in a position to prevent the 
election of a new Secretary General as one 
way to enforce their demand for splitting 
up the Secretariat among a Communist, a 
Western, and neutralist group which would 
make further action to check Communist 
expansion, as in Korea and in the Congo 
impossible. A United Nations. withdrawal 
from the Congo would serve the same end. 

But the potentially gravest Soviet move 
is the attempt to establish a pro-Communist 
puppet regime in Stanleyville to which it 
would ship arms with a pretense of legal- 
ity, as it is already doing in Laos.. The 
United States is pledged to support the 
heroic efforts of the United Nations in 
the Congo and Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold in particular to keep the Congo from 
falling into Communist hands. It must be 
hoped that other free nations, especially the 
African nations that have just won their 
independence, will the dangers 
facing them and act accordingly. 





H.R. 4442 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, “neither 
rain nor snow, nor heat, nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” But, the Postmaster Gener- 
al’s order does. 

The continuing storm of protests I 
have received from residents of my 
district, added to my own personal anal- 
ysis concerning the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s order of curtailing mail deliver- 
ies to one a day, prompted my 
introducing H.R. 4442 directing that this 
order be rescinded and directing also 
that the Post Office maintain such serv- 
ices as existed prior to the issuance of 
this order. 

The Department tells us that they are 
in agreement with the activities of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
in their laudable efforts to reduce the 
expense of the Government. I want to 
go on record, emphatically, as one 
Member of Congress who cannot find 
after careful study, any saving by this 
order. 

A great many of my colleagues evi- 
dently are of the same opinion, judging 
by the number of similar bills that have 
been introduced in an effort to restore 
our postal service as we knew it before 
the curtailing order was issued. I will 
support any bill or resolution to have 
this controversial order argued on the 
floor of the House. Once and for all, 
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a definite policy must be established 
toward the Post Office Department. It 
is the one Department of the Govern- 
ment that truly represents a service 
department. 

I have devoted a great deal of time 
to an analysis of this order particularly 
as it actually affects my congressional 
district. I am sure I can prove that my 
10th Congressional District of New York 
is an area most seriously affected. This 
is a residential district. What business 
houses we have in it are the neighbor- 
hood stores. They, too, receive but one 
mail delivery a day. Definitely, this will 
affect the purchasing power in the com- 
munity. Their dependence on mail de- 
liveries and on pickup service is very 
important. Distances from carrier sta- 
tions and transportation services vary. 
From my own home, using transit serv- 
ice at a cost of 30-cent carfare, to and 
from the post office would consume 1 
hour’s time. Waiting in line at the post 
office would add to this amount of time. 
This situation applies also in other 
metropolitan areas. Rural localities 
have but one delivery each day. They 
do not need any more. I have lived in 
a rural district where there is no de- 
livery and where the people do not want 
one. “Going for the mail” is the most 
enjoyable of daily rituals. But, it is in 
the cities that our former service must 
be restored. 

A breakdown of the Department’s cur- 
tailment order will show too many 
changes that would prove damaging to 
the finest postal system in the world. 
Bear in mind that this system has been 
in existence as long as our Government 
and that it has improved with the years 
and with the progress of our Nation. Too 
many of these changes seem to me, to 
be based’on opinions of the Post Office 
Department. In its instructions to post- 
masters, it orders a readjustment of city 
delivery routes so as to provide one de- 
livery a day. It orders collection of mail 
from street letter boxes to be scheduled 
for a minimum number of collections to 
provide for the essential needs of the 
community. It states that it should be 
understood that neighborhood stores and 
professional offices do not require more 
than one delivery each day. Now that 
is a restricted opinion—trestricted en- 
tirely to the Post Office Department. It 
goes on further to order deliveries of 
parcel post restricted to one delivery each 
weekday except in business areas in those 
instances where the volume of parcel 
post mail is so great that it exceeds the 
storage capacity of the post office. In 
other words, the number of parcel post 
deliveries will depend on the size of the 
post office in the community and not on 
the needs of the community. 

Here is the trip schedule of a carrier 
on the two-trip assignment under the 
order: He reports for work at 6 a.m. 
Leaves his station at 8:10 am. He re- 
turns at 12:20 p.m. and leaves at 1:05 
p.m. Returns to his station at 2:20 p.m. 
and his day ends at 2:30 pm. Now 
analyze this. His first trip takes at least 
3 hours in the morning, but the second 
trip—over the same route—must be cov- 
ered in 1 hour and 15 minutes. That 
time must include his trip to and from 
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his station. How much can be accom- 
plished in this time? It is ridiculous 
to consider. In other words, there will 
be but one delivery a day even in busi- 
ness areas. 

Here is the one-trip schedule. The 
carrier reports at his station at 6:10 
a.m. He leaves his station at 8:30 a.m. 
Returns at 2:15 p.m. and quits for the 
day at 2:30 p.m. All carriers must bring 
along their lunches or find restaurants 
en route. They must lunch from 11 to 
11:30 a.m. My own letter carrier would 
not be within six city blocks of a restau- 
rant at that time. Does the Post Office 
Department suggest that the carrier sit 
on the curbstone and unpack his lunch? 
And another thing—naturally, on the 
one-trip schedule, the sack of mail is 
heavier. We can break the mailman’s 
back carrying it or we can allow him 
to deposit it en route. Where? In some 
unguarded hallway or on someone’s 
front porch? Postal laws and regula- 
tions have always prohibited the mail- 
man from leaving his sack out of sight. 
Great stress was laid on the necessity 
for such laws and regulations. Now, 
under the order, postmasters are dau- 
thorized to make relays to business 
places or well protected porches of resi- 
dences. 

In the entire Brooklyn N.Y., post of- 
fice which is a $21 million office show- 
ing every indication of reaching the $40 
million mark, there is a total of 35 car- 
rier stations. In my district, there are 
exactly eight of these stations. In the 
35 carrier stations in the Brooklyn post 
office there were, prior to the Depart- 
ment’s order, 1,745 carrier delivery 
routes. As a result of its order, every 
fourth route must be absorbed. All of 
these have been absorbed. The carriers 
for these 411 routes are actually our own 
displaced persons right here in America. 

Let us take the entire picture of the 
delivery personnel. We have regular 
carriers, auxiliary carriers, and substi- 
tute carriers. These are civil service 
personnel. The regulars are those with 
regular, assigned routes; the auxiliaries 
are regular carriers without any assigned 
routes; and the substitutes are those who 
are used to fill vacancies caused by sick- 
ness, vacations and compensatory leaves 
for Saturday, Sunday, and holiday per- 
formance of service. But, under this new 
order, the regular carrier is absorbed 
into other carrier stations. He will be 
a floater. He will report to his newly 
assigned carrier assignment and fill in 
where needed. Some of these men have 
25 years of service. Is this the treat- 
ment we should give them after those 
long, faithful years of hard work? They 
will not know where they will be as- 
signed until they report each day. Is 
this efficiency? What confusion can re- 
sult. The auxiliary carrier is one who 
must be given 8 hours’ work a day. 
Many of them are being assigned cleri- 
cal duties at the general post office. Ap- 
proximately 300 substitute carriers have 
also been ordered to report to the gen- 
eral post office and, together with substi- 
tute clerks, will share the allotted sub- 
stitute time. 

They must be given 3 hours’ work a 
day. Most of the substitutes—at least 
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90 to 95 .percent—are veterans with 
families. Eventually, they can face ex- 
tended leaves and complete dismissal as 
a result of these transfers to the city 
division. 

Now let us get on to this Post Office 
Department deficit, which, we are led to 
believe, has created the necessity for this 
curtailment in services and the resulting 
confusion. It tells us the Post Office 
Department, like all other Government 
agencies, operates under appropriations 
allowed by the Congress. Congress ac- 

d tually fixes the amounts that may be 
expended for postal services. This De- 
partment, being a revenue producing 
agency, is authorized by law to pay its 
expenses from its revenues. When the 
revenues are insufficient to meet the ex- 
penses, Congress authorizes the with- 
drawal of the necessary money from the 
general funds of the Treasury. 

This is a businesslike arrangement, as 
it enables the Department- quickly to 





















country from the money it takes in and 
| to supplement the income with funds 
withdrawn from the Treasury, which ob- 
viously are secured from general taxa- 
tion. The amount by which the postal 
revenues are insufficient to cover the ex- 
penditures for the maintenance of the 
service represents the postal deficit. 

Is this a deficit or does it represent 
the cost to the taxpayer for the services 
of the Post Office Department? The 
| Department has referred to a business- 

like arrangement. Does this look like a 

businesslike arrangement? 

I do not believe in deficit spending 
any more than anyone else. And, I do 
not believe you can reduce expenditures 
by reducing efficiency. Why must the 
American public be penalized for this 
deficit by the reduction in delivery and 
other postal services? Since the enact- 
ment of the order and shortly prior 
thereto the Congress authorized an in- 
crease in postal rates. How can we now, 
in good conscience, ask the American 
public to pay higher postage rates for 
reduced services? 

The Congress of the United States has 
a duty to the American public. It is 
time for a congressional board of in- 
quiry to look into this situation and to 
report the facts to the public. I want to 
know these facts and judging by the mail 

_ I have received on this subject during 
the past years, so does every other tax- 
payer in my district. 





The 43d Anniversary of the Proclamation 
of Lithuanian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
IN THE wel oe unetabaericerete 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, to the 
Lithuanian people throughout the world 
and especially, to those behind the Iron 

,» 0 messages of hope and en- 
couragement on the occasion of the 43d 


liquidate its obligations throughout the © 
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anniversary of the proclamation of 
Lithuanian independence. 

I join my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives in commemorating this 
day—February 16—and in paying trib- 
ute to the qualities and aspirations of 
the Lithuanian people. In the face of 
adversity, those behind the Iron. Cur- 
tain have kept in their hearts the re- 
solve to celebrate this day in true free- 
dom and independence. 

We cannot forget that tyranny tol- 
erated is tyranny embraced. 





Dedication of Dike at Lake Okeechobee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 12 of this year we 
in Plorida had the honor of taking part 
in the dedication of a great dike holding 
back the waters of Lake Okeechobee. 

This dike was built after the devastat- 
ing floods of 1926 and 1928 when hurri- 
cane winds caused the lake to take the 
lives of thousands of area residents and 
destroy millions of dollars of farm 
property. 

Because of his efforts as Secretary of 
Commerce and later as President of the 
United States, the State of Florida and 
its congressional delegation requested 
that this dike be named for former 
President Herbert Hoover. Our distin- 
guished colleague and Florida’s senior 
Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND offered the 
amendment to the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill last year to bring this dedi- 
cation about. 

Our State was highly honored by the 
presence of the former President at the 
dedication and his remarks on that oc- 
casion were placed in the Recorp by Sen- 
ator HOLLAND on January 26. 

At the dedication Lt. Gen. E. C. Itsch- 
ner, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
pointed up the great importance of the 
Lake Okeechobee control structures. He 
also outlined the need for further de- 
velopment of our natural resources to 
meet the growing needs of our expanding 
population. 

This great project, stretching over 85 
miles of the 135-mile coastline of the 
lake, holds back the waters of the second 
largest natural lake in the United States. 
The lake covers a land area of 730 square 
miles with a normal depth of 14 feet at 
an elevation of 20 feet above sea level. 
It is similar to a giant saucer and with- 
out the Hoover Dike its waters were 
scooped up by hurricane winds and 
carried across the rich farmland sur- 
rounding the lake. 

It was to the Corps of Engineers that 
President Hoover turned in 1928 to get 
this project going and the corps de- 
signed, constructed and still maintain 
and operate the control structures. The 
productive farmlands and towns sur- 
rounding the lake today are living trib- 
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ute to the planning of members of the 

corps and others connected with the 

dike. The hurricanes of 1926 and 1928 

caused floods which took over 2,500 

lives—and all Plorida is grateful that 

since construction of this dike by the 

Engineers there has been no loss of life 

or property from an overflow of the lake 

as took place in the 1920’s. 

General Itschner’s remarks will be of 
interest to all those interested in the 
conservation of our water resources and 
the proper development of them. I in- 
clude his talk at the time in the Recorp 
and would point out that the general 
is modest about the part the Army Engi- 
neers have played in these matters and 
particularly in regard to Lake Okeecho- 
bee but that the people of Florida are 
aware of the job well done: 

REMARKS BY LT. GEN E. C. ITSCHNER, CHIEF 
OF ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY, AT DEDICATION OF 
HERBERT HOOVER DrKkE, CLEWISTON, FLA., 
JANUARY 12, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, President Hoover, Senator 

Holland, Senator Smathers, Congressman 

Rogers, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 

tlemen, it is a high privilege to participate 

in today’s ceremonies. 

We are here to pay tribute to a great Amer- 
ican, a great President, and a great humani- 
tarian. It is only fitting that a man who 
spent many years as an outstandingly suc- 
cessful engineer should now have yet an- 
other great engineering work designated to 
bear his name. 

From his early years, Mr. Hoover was keenly 
aware of the importance of developing the 
Nation’s water resources and preventing dis- 
astrous floods. Like other engineers working 
with large natural forces, he could appreciate 
the statement made 2,000 years ago by Pliny, 
the Roman naturalist, who said, speaking of 
water: “This one element seemeth to rule 
and command all the rest.” 

Consequently, it was a natural thing for 
him to do to make a personal inspection trip 
to this area when the Nation was shocked 
by the calamitous deaths of 2,000 persons in 


' 1928 from Lake Okeechobee’s raging flood~- 


waters. Then the President-elect, with his 
engineering education and experience, he saw 
that a system of dikes was needed to prevent 
further widespread tragedies. Despite the 
fact that no Federal agency with authority 
to act in Florida had any flood control mis- 
sion at that time, the weight of his personal 
influence succeeded in having these dikes 
included and built as part of a navigation 
project of the Army Corps of Engineers. 

In that same year—1929—Mr. Hoover, in 
another manifestation of his interest and 
efforts on behalf of water development and 
control, went to Ohio to dedicate the com- 
pleted lock and dam navigation system on 
the Ohio River. At that time he exhorted 
Americans to carry forward a broad program 
of water resource improvements as part of 
the forward march of this Nation. The years 
have borne out the wisdom of his urging. 

In addition, this ceremony today is also a 
tribute to what. man can do—and must do— . 
with his environment. Men must harness, 
control, and improve the forces of nature 
which God has given him. 

The lakes and rivers and coastal areas 
must be made safe and dependable for the 
commerce and enjoyment of the people. 
Structures must be provided that will pre- 
vent recurring disastrous floods. The power 
inherent in the swiftly moving waters must 
be harnessed and used for the growth and 
welfare of the Nation. Surplus waters must 
be stored for use when later needed. 

The Herbert Hoover Dike is a symbol of 
these constructive measures, the sur- 
rounding areas reflect the benefits that 
result. 
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Since construction of the Lake Okeechobee 
levees by the Corps of Engineers in the 
thirties, there have been no disastrous floods 
in this area similar to those that preceded 
their construction. For a generation, the 
people living in the shadow of the protect- 
ing dike, have looked upon it as symbolic of 
man’s supremacy ovér the unruly forces of 
nature. 

I was particularly impressed early today, 
while passing through this area of coal-black, 
fertile soil, to observe just how abundantly 
the faith which our honored guest had in 
this region has been justified. I saw thou- 
sands of acres of sugar cane and crop lands, 
mills, factories, thriving cities and towns, 
countless cattle, and the happy faces of the 
growing population here. My thoughts went 
back to those days of 32 years ago, and the 
seeds of action and faith then planted. 

Today, in addition to protection for the 
land and the people, this region of concen- 
trated agricultural production is being pro- 
vided with the means of basic water control 
under a larger overall engineering project 
not yet completed—the central and south- 
ern Florida flood control project. 

The present levees, which we today dedi- 
cate as the Herbert Hoover Dike, will be made 
larger. The complete encirclement of Lake 
Okeechobee is included in the new plan. The 
enlargement and expansion is not primarily 
to make the levees safer, but to make it 
possible to store more water in the lake. 
The additional water will mean less wasteful 
discharge of a precious resource to the coasts. 
It will mean more water to carry over from 
a season of plenty to a later season of 
drought. 

The rapidly developing agricultural-indus- 
trial empire here will soon need this larger 
supply of water as its lifeblood. We in the 
Corps of Engineers, working with the fine 
assistance of the State through the central 
and southern Florida flood control district, 
plan to follow the same pattern of action, 
and faith, and vision, so fruitfully followed 
in the past under the leadership of men like 
Herbert Hoover, Senators Holland and 
Smathers, your Congressman, State officials, 
and the many others who have, for years, 
supported this program. 

We will now unveil the marker that you 
see before you. You will notice that it is 
shaped like a dike, with a plaque mounted 
on native Florida rock. This large piece of 
coquina rock was furnished by Mayor Earl 
Mickler of St. Augustine, the Nation’s oldest 
city. This is the inscription: 

“During the 1926 and 1928 hurricanes, 
2,500 lives were lost in the Lake Okeechobee 
area due to inadequate flood control. Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover personally supported 
and was directly responsible for early Federal 
construction of Lake Okeechobee levees for 
the protection of life and property. 

“By act of Congress July 14, 1960, the Lake 
Okeechobee levees were designated the Her- 
bert Hoover Dike in commemoration of Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover’s humanitarian efforts 
and interests in public safety, which permit- 
ted the safe development of the rich po- 
tential of this region.” 





Modern Goals of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following remarks 
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by Hon. Francisco A. Delgado, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary and permanent delegate from 
the Philippines to the United Nations. 
Ambassador Delgado delivered this 
speech before the Men’s Club of the 
Flatbush Jewish Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on Friday, February 3, 1961: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, as a lawyer by 
profession, I am apt to be very verbose and 
too long. Hence, I have decided to put in 
writing what I have to say so as not to tire 
you to boredom. 

With apologies for personal reference, may 
I be permitted to state that the preamble of 
the Charter of the United Nations was the 
work of the First Political Committee, under 
the chairmanship of General Smutz, of South 
Africa, and myself as rapporteur at the or- 
ganization conference of the United Nations 
in San Francisco in 1945. It was mostly the 
work of the great leader, General Smutz, 
with some assistance from me. 

It is, indeed, a privilege and great pleasure 
to address a select group of world-conscious 
individuals such as this. Your interest in 
what the United Nations, as an international 
body, is doing toward achievement of its pur- 
poses bespeaks your sincere desire for inter- 
national understanding among peoples of the 
world. 

I am sure many of you have heard criti- 
cisms heaped upon the efforts of the United 
Nations. On occasion I have heard people 
refer to the organization as the “Disunited 
Nations,” and I suppose often in the recent 
past certain incidents and events may have 
justified that characterization. 

But, my friends, it is my purpose here to- 
night to try and acquaint you with the very 
important role that the United Nations has 
played, is playing, and will continue to play 
in deciding whether or not the whole human 
race will continue to exist. The United Na- 
tions, despite seeming implications which 
would tend to impair its position, has, on the 
overall, not done so badly. 

You have asked me to discuss the 
“Modern Goals of the United Nations.” Iam 
afraid I am going to have to disappoint you, 
for there are no new goals that have been 
set forth. The goals of the organization 
have not been changed since its charter was 
approved in San Francisco 16 years ago. I 
had the honor of being one of the original 
signers of that charter. 

Of course, the past recent years have been 
characterized by intense diplomatic and po- 
litical activity both in and out of the United 
Nations. Various international problems, 
such as disarmament, the Berlin question, 
South Africa, the Congo, Algeria, and others 
have been brought to a point where they 
called for renewed and urgent efforts to find 
a solution. All these developments as they 
have taken place have naturally required 
renewed consideration of the ways by which 
the United Nations could fulfill its functions 
and purposes. 

This all goes to show that the United Na- 
tions needs to be constantly alert to prove 
its value in the light of current requirements 
so as to insure that it is always in a posi- 
tion to meet situations as they arise, through 
the means for diplomatic action which it 
provides, as effectively as the political reali- 
ties of the moment may permit. It is, of 
course, for each member government always 
to keep this need in mind. 

However, as I said the goals have not 
changed. These goals are best defined in 
the first two paragraphs of the preamble of 
the United Nations Charter. I hope I do not 
burden you if I quote these words to you 
at this time: “We the peoples of the United 
Nations determined to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in 
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fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the humian person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small, and to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained, and to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom.” 

That first paragraph, my friends, defines 
the goals. And here is the succeeding para- 
graph which outlines the manner by which 
these goals are to be achieved, and again I 
quote: “And for these ends to practice toler- 
ance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neigrbors, and to unite our 
strength -to maintain international peace 
and security, and to insure, by the accept- 
ance of principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest, and to employ 
international machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advancement of 
all peoples.” 

There, in a nutshell, are the reasons for 
which the United Nations exists. They are 
noble goals and perhaps may seem to some 
unattainable in our time. Yet, who among 
us here tonight would rather not have a 
United Nations organization striving for 
those ideals? 

The Charter of the United Nations was the 
product of an evolutionary development cov- 
ering a period of many decades, even cen- 
turies. It was the immediate result of pro- 
posals and series of studies conducted by 
various governments that dealt on the prob- 
lem of finding a reasonable structure that 
would foster and enhance mankind’s inher- 
ent craving for peace and justice and provide 
the conditions and guarantees for interna- 
tional cooperation and mutual survival. In 
a@ specific sense, it was the product that 
emerged out of the experience of the past. 

At the conclusion of the First World War, 
an attempt was made to organize the vital 
forces of the world in support of peace, se- 
curity, and human welfare. The result of 
this came to be known as the Covenant of 


the League of Nations. Imbued with highest - 


of man’s hopes, however, the League of Na- 
tions failed miserably. Out of this failure, 
to which were ascribed many and varied 
causes, emerged the firm determination of 
many governments, menaced and threatened 
by the antidemocratic forces in World War 
II, to organize an international structure 
that could successfully and vigorously pro- 
vide the guarantees for world peace and 
justice. 

The United Nations’ moral influence over 
nations of the world should not be mini- 
mized. Because the United Nations has been 
around to act as the conscience of nations 
and provided a world platform in which the 
smallest country could have an equal voice 
alongside of the greatest, we have succeeded 
in keeping the world at peace. It is true that 
minor incidents that have resulted in war- 
fare have occurred in some parts of the 
world. But the United Nations has suc- 
ceeded in containing them and preventing 
them from triggering off a third world war. 

Before proceeding any further, with your 
kind indulgence, may I be permitted to give 
you a brief description of the United Nations 
work and structure? 

I am sure to many of you this is old news, 
yet for the benefit of those who may not 
have had the opportunity to attend any of 
the meetings or take the usual guided tour, 
let me trace quickly the United Nations 
history. 

The Charter of the United Nations was 
signed on June 26, 1945, at the close of the 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization held in San Francisco from 
April 26 to June 26, 1945. 

On October 24, 1945, the United Nations 
Officially came into being with ratification 


. 
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of the charter by China, France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
and a majority of other signatories, among 
them the Philippines, : 

In: 1947 the general assembly. declared 
that October 24 should commemorate the 
anniversary of the coming into force of the 
charter and has since been known as United 
Nations Day. 

There were 651 original members— 
those countries which signed the Declara- 
tion by United Nations of January 1, 1942, 
or took part in the San Francisco Con- 
ference, and which signed and ratified the 
charter. 

Today there are 99 member States of 
the United Nations with Mauretania as 
the possible 100th member in the near 
future. Membership in the U.N. is open to 
all peace-loving states which accept the ob- 
ligations of the charter and which in the 
judgment of the Organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations— 
among them, the promise to solve their dis- 
putes by peaceful means. New States are 
admitted by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

Thep rincipal source of revenue for financ- 
ing the work of the United Nations is its 
members. Each contributes to the annual 
budget according to a sliding scale deter- 
mined by such factors as national income, 
income per person, temporary dislocation of 
national income and ability to secure foreign 
currency. 

The work of the United Nations is carried 
on by six principal organs. They are the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council, the International Court of 
Justice and the Secretariat. 

The foregoing in brief summary is a bird’s- 
eye view of the United Nations. To deal at 
length in all the details of work and structure 
would probably keep us here the next 100 
nights, and I doubt if you or I would be 
willing to remain in this hall that long. 

Getting back now to the United Nations 
today, it has so often been said that our 
world of today is one which requires or- 
ganized international cooperation on a basis 
of universality that one repeats it with 
hesitation. However, there are reasons to do 
so. It still seems sometimes to be forgotten 
that—whatever views may be held about the 
United Nations as an institution—the prin- 
ciple of organized international cooperation 
on a basis of universality, which is at present 
reflected, is one which has emerged from bit- 
ter experiences and should now be considered 
as firmly established. .No international pol- 
icy for the future can be envisaged which 


- does not recognize this principle, and is not 


willing to give it adequate implementation 
in practice. 

The United Nations is the means to an end, 
not an end in itself. While the principle of 
cooperation on a basis of universality is now 
a definite part of international politics aim- 
ing at peace and security, this does not 
necessarily apply to the organization as the 
practical instrument for such a policy, and 
especially not to its specific working methods. 
The work of today within and for the United 
Nations is a work through which the basis 
may be laid for increasingly satisfactory 
forms of international cooperation and for 
a future international system of law and 
order, for which the world is not yet ripe. 

Be all this as it may, organized coopera- 
tion within the framework of world organ- 
ization remains the key to realizing the goals 
laid down by the United Nations Charter. 
Through organized cooperation was stemmed 
the spread of hostilities in the Balkans, 
Kashmir, Indonesia, Korea, and the Middle 
East. Collective action made possible the 
clearance of a vital trade artery—the Suez 
Canal—after it had been blocked by hos- 
tilities; and also resulted in the establish- 
ment of the first truly international peace 


force—the United Nations Emergency Force, 
which incidentally is today maintaining the 
peace in the Congo. 

And finally, as I stated earlier, the United 
Nations has grown from 51 member coun- 
tries in 1945 to 82 at the beginning of 1960, 
and now 99 with Mauritania waiting to be 
the 100th. Many more will be joining as 
they become independent during the next 
few years. The United Nations brings to- 
gether all these countries—the large and the 
small, the rich and the poor, the strong and 
the weak—in one world organization. All 
political views, social systems, and cultures 
are represented in a continuing effort to pre- 
vent differences from exploding into war and 
to find common ground for constructive co- 
operation. 

As for our part, the Philippines has adopt- 
ed as a fundamental policy to adhere to the 
United Nations and subscribe to its high 
objectives to achieve world peace and inter- 
national understanding, to settle all inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means; and to 
organize the countries of the world into a 
grand economic, social, and cultural coop- 
erative. 

The Philippines occupies a unique position 
in the world, in that it is the only country 
where two great systems of jurisprudence 
have met and blended into a perfect whole. 
With substantive laws patterned after the 
codes of Roman or civil law. prevailing in 
Europe it has adopted the political, adminis- 
trative, procedural and banking laws of 
Anglo Saxon origin. It is because of this sui 
generis system of jurisprudence, different 
from any other, that the Philippines is qual- 
ified for a seat in the International Court of 
Justice. 





A Summary of Questions and Answers on 
House Resolution 115 To Lock the 
Back Door of the Federal Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a number of ques- 
tions and answers which may be raised 
regarding House Resolution 115, to 
change House rule XXI (4) to lock the 
back door of the Federal Treasury so as 
to restore to Congress a check by the 
Appropriations Committee on the spend- 
ing of billions of taxpayers’ dollars that 
are siphoned off without congressional 
scrutiny: 

A SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS AND ANSWERS TO 
THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED IN HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 115 To Stor Back-Door SPENDING 

I 

Arguments and the answers to them can be 
summarized as follows: 

It has been argued that adoption of a reso- 
lution such as House Resolution 115 would 
thwart orderly, long-range planning and cost 
money and that such programs as urban re- 
newal, airport aid, veterans’ housing, etc., 
cannot be operated on a year-to-year or fis- 
cal-year basis. 

House Resolution 115 would not thwart 
orderly, long-range planning and thus cost 
more money because— 

(a) House Resolution 115 does not require 
programs to be financed on an annual, year- 
to-year, or fiscal-year basis. 
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House Resolution 115 merely requires that 
all authorizations to spend Federal money or 
to create legal obligations which would sub- 
sequently require expenditures (e.g., contract 
authority) be subject to the normal budget 
controls of the House of Representatives. 

Normal budget controls require spending 
authorizations to be subject to review and 
modification by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee as part of its annual budget review. 

(b) Normal budget procedures in Congress 
permit the use of no year or myltiple year 
appropriations where orderly, long-range 
planning is required to accomplish a par- 
ticular program. No year funds are available 
until expended; multiple year appropriations 
provide funds for a specified period in excess 
of 1 year. 

The obvious fallacy in this argument is 
found by examining the financing of the De- 
fense Department porgrams for research and 
development and for the procurement of 
weapons. Both of these programs are in- 
finitely more complex than any domestic pro- 
gram, and require a high degree of orderly, 
long-range planning. For example, in 
weapons development, the Army estimates 
the ‘average lead time to be 8 to 10 years. 
These programs are financed by no year ap- 
propriations and are subject to review and 
modification annually by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. These programs 
involve expenditures of about $17 billion an- 
hnually. Furthermore, this arrangement has 
been extremely satisfactory to all concerned. 
It has been of particular benefit to the tax- 
payer, since it has provided for a compre- 
hensive annual review and adjustment of 
these important and intricate programs with- 
out any important disruption to them. 

II 


It has been argued that opposition to a 
back-door spending curb is justified on the 
basis of the themselves. It is 
argued that no action should be taken which 
would in any way delay the provision of 
needed public housing, safety aspects of air- 
port aid, savings in human lives, or need 
for direct loans to veterans for housing pur- 
poses, etc. 

There is no doubt that each of the pro- 
grams considered or approved by Congress 
can be justified from one standpoint or 
another—particularly when justified with- 
out regard to other demands for scarce and 
limited fiscal resources. 

House Resolution 115 merely provides for 
orderly procedures (closing existing loop- 
holes) for evaluating the distribution of 
Federal tax moneys among the various pro- 
grams approved by Congress. It provides 2 
“balance wheel” effect in which the Con- 
gress is asked to take a second look at each 
policy or program it has authorized in terms 
of total demands and the financial condition 
of the Federal Government. 


mr 


It is argued that the requirement that 
programs such as housing if subject to re- 
view by the Appropriations Committee would 
cause delay in individual projects and pro- 
grams. 

No more delay would be involved for 
these programs than currently exists for all 
but a few programs which have resorted to 
the back-door technique. The requirement 
of an annual budget review has not handi- 
capped the defense, international and other 
programs of the Federal Government. 


Iv 


It might be argued that (1) this whole at- 
tempt to pass House Resolution 115 or simi- 
lar proposals involves nothing more than a 
struggle of power within or that 
(2) House Resolution 115 would make a 
super committee out of the Appropriations 
Committee and would leave programs at the 
mercy of one man, one committee, or a few 
men or that, (3) it would reduce existing 
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committees to an inferior position and in- 
volve the transfer of wholesale power to the 
‘Appropriations Committee. 

To the extent that this legislation at- 
tempts to change House rules to prevent 
legislative committees from bypassing 
normal budget controls, there is a struggle 
of power within. Congress involved. How- 
ever, it would not make a supercommittee 
out of the Appropriations Committee nor 
leave programs at the mercy of one man, 
one committee, or a few men. The House 
as a whole would ‘still vote on each spending 
measure and, if it should choose, could com- 
pletely ignore the recommendations of the 
Appropriations Committee, its chairman, or 
any of its members. 

House Resolution 115 merely seeks to close 
existing- procedural loopholes and establish 
an orderly procedure for evaluating all Fed- 
eral expenditures—something which most 
people in the country erroneously believe 
actually exists at the present time. Con- 
trary to general belief,.not all spending au- 
thorizations are considered by the Appro- 
priations Committees and subject to the 
usual budgetary controls. Because of par- 
liamentary rulings, ways have been developed 
to bypass the usual scrutiny given authori- 
zations to expend Treasury funds by the 
Appropriations Committees. The use of this 
more direct route to the Treasury by special 
interest groups has been particularly signi- 
ficant in recent years and there are indica- 
tions it will continue until House Resolution 
115 or a similar measure is passed. This 
would not reduce existing committees to an 
inferior position but would prevent them 
from exploiting loopholes which permit the 
authorization of spending for special inter- 
ests without the necessary controls. 

Vv 


It is argued that the House, not the Appro- 
priations Committee, regardless of House 
Resolution 115, would control the expendi- 
tures. 

This is a specious argument. Of course, 
the House in all cases handles both substan- 
tive policy legislation and appropriations. 
The Appropriations Committee merely rec- 
ommends to the House appropriate authori- 
zations to spend based upon current eco- 
nomic conditions and the financial condition 
of the Federal Government. 

vI 


It is argued that the actions of Congress 
through the back-door approach are not in- 
flationary. . 

Although there has been no substantial 
rise in the price index during the last year, 
the threat of inflation is a major national 
problem. The inflationary problem must be 
viewed in broader perspective than 1 year. 
The impact of actions taken today upon the 
future value of the dollar also must be con- 
sidered. For example, since 1939 the Gov- 
ernment has engaged in deficit spending in 
ali but 4 fiscal years. During this same pe- 
riod, the value of the dollar has depre- 
ciated over 50 percent. Since 1949 the value 
_ of the dollar has depreciated about 22 per- 

cent, and since 1952, 9 percent. 

The spending programs which use the 
back-door approach commit the Government 
for long periods of time without regard to 
their impact upon the economy. They are 
not subject to an annual review and evalu- 
ated in terms of economic and fiscal require- 
ments. They build into the annual budget 
excessive rigidity which can have a serious 
inflationary impact should the economy con- 
tinue to boom, as is forecast for the next 3 
or 4 years. 

vir 

Tt has been argued that the House has an 
opportunity to vote only once on the defense 
bill, and it has no second opportunity to 
make changes in the appropriations given 
the Defense Department. On the other hand, 
it is claimed that on legislation of the back- 


door type, such as the airport construction 
bill, the House is given two opportunities to 
vote upon the spending program. 

This also involves specious reasoning. Ac- 
tually, defense appropriations are evaluated 
annually, both for the appropriations made 
on a. 1-year basis in that Department, as well 
as for no-year or multiple-year appropria- 
tions. Revisions and adjustments are made 
as required. 

In the case of the airport construction bill, 
the second vote of the House, cited as an ex- 
ample, was a completely nondiscretionary 
vote. All the House did on this second vote 
was to authorize the Treasury to issue checks 
to pay for the Government’s legal obligations 
which have been incurred as a result of the 
House’s first vote giving contract authority. 





A Tribute to R. A. Bicks, an Eisenhower 
Appointee, Who Directed Antitrust Ac- 
tion Against Electric Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
during the Eisenhower administration 
the acting head of the Antitrust Division 
in the Justice Department, Mr. Robert 
Alan Bicks, did an outstanding job in 
protecting the public interest in the re- 
cently concluded case against price rig- 
ging in the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry. Mr. Bicks, recently honored by 
the national chamber of commerce as 
Man of the Year, deserves special recog- 
nition for his skill and talent, and I com- 
mend to my colleagues the attached As- 
sociated Press article from the Omaha 
World-Herald: 

WasSHINGTON.—The dynamic young man 
who quarterbacked the Government’s drive 
against price riggers in the electrical manu- 
facturing field never did make the first team. 

That is, he never got the “acting” out of 
his title as acting head of the Antitrust Di- 
vision in the Justice Department. And now 
he is not even on the squad, not even in 
Government. 

He is Robert Alan Bicks, and his lack of 
recognition in Washington is ascribed by his 
admirers to what they say is a simple fact. 
He was too much of a trust buster to suit 
some business interests. 

Recognition did come last week from Fed- 
eral Judge J. Cullen Ganey at Philadelphia 
in sentencing seven executives of big elec- 
trical companies to prison and imposing fines 
of $1,924,500 for price fixing, bid rigging, and 
job allocations. 

Judge Ganey took occasion to compliment 
counsel in the case, especially Mr. Bicks, who 
spearheaded and coordinated in a highly 
competent fashion, the action which resulted 
in these bills of indictment. 

For his part, Mr. Bicks said: “I don’t think 
it appropriate for me to comment, having 
left public life.” 

Mr. Bicks’ prosecution of the electrical 
manufacturers was just one, the big one to 
be sure, of many cases that he pushed 
vigorously. 

Under him the Justice Department started 
more antitrust cases in 1960—92—than in 
any other of the 70 years the antitrust laws 
have been on the books. 

Mr. Bicks doesn’t fit the usual conception 
of how a trust buster ought to look. He’s 
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just a little over 5 feet tall and likes horn- 
rim spectacles. 

Big business came to know him as an 
extremely tough man to do business with. 

And his methods—some called them ruth- 
less—antagonized a lot of people with im- 
portant friends. 

Nevertheless, the national chamber of 
commerce named him last year as Man of the 
Year. 

Mr. Bicks said he thought this was indica- 
tive of a new respect for and responsibility 
toward the antitrust laws by the business 
community. 

It was back last spring that Mr. Bicks, 
with his 33d birthday still to come, was 
nominated by former President Eisenhower 
to be assistant attorney general in charge 
of antitrust matters. 

He had held the No. 2 spot in this field 
since 1956 and had been acting head of 
the Antitrust Division since 1959. 

The Senate adjourned without ever tak- 
ing action on the nomination. Mr. Eisen- 
hower thereupon gave Mr. Bicks a recess 
appointment, good until the Senate could 
get around to acting, and on January 10 of 
this year sent up the formal nomination 
once more. 

This amounted to a gesture, since only 
10 days remained for the Republican 
administration. ; 

On February 9 the new President, Demo- 
crat John F. Kennedy, had the nomination 
withdrawn. 

He and his brother, Attorney General Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, wanted some one else for 
the job. 

Mr. Bicks is now practicing law in New 
York’s Wall Street sector, with the firm of 


.Breed, Abbott & Morgan. 





Rhea Howard, Publisher of Wichita Falls 
Times and Record-News, Wins Pub- 
lisher of Year Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Rhea Howard of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
is not only an outstanding newspaper 
man, but also has been a leader in civic 
work and political activity. 

Recently he received one of -Texas’ 
highest honors in the newspaper field 
when he was selected as the Headliners 
Club 1961 “Publisher of the Year.” It 
was fitting recognition since his news- 
papers, the Wichita Falls Times and 
Record-News have won more awards 
than other Texas newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a story on Mr. Howard from the Austin 
American-Statesman of January 29, 
1961, entitled “Rhea Howard: Publisher 
of the Year.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RHEA Howard: PUBLISHER OF THE YEAR 

Rhea Howard, a big man who grew from 
a lanky 14-year-old newsboy into one of 
Texas’ best-known newspaper owners, is the 
Headliners Club 1961 Publisher of the Year. 

Howard, publisher of the Wichita Falls 
Times and Record-News, was presented the 
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honor at the annual Headliners Club stag 
luncheon Saturday. 

Born to the life of a newspaperman, 
Howard grew up melting lead, feeding 
presses, setting type, selling advertising, and 
writing news stories. When the first issue 
of the Wichita Falls Daily Times was pulled 
off the press on May 14, 1907, Rhea Howard 
grabbed a bundle and ran down to the rail- 
road station. 

Thus, for the son of Ed Howard, began a 
lifetime career. 

Rhea Howard’s father bought the Wichita 
Falls Weekly Times in 1897 and turned it 
into a daily. In 1928 he added the morning 
Record-News. 

Although the pattern of publishing was 
already set for young Rhea Howard in the 
early 1900’s, he took time out to attend 
Eastman Business College in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., and to work for the Blair-Hughes Co. 
in Dallas. 

Back home in Wichita Falls, aging Ed 
Howard ran his newspapers and worked to 
make Woodrow Wilson President of the 
United States. In 1913, his son came home 
to help. 

Two years later Rhea Howard was made 
an officer of the company. He moved from 
the secretary-treasurer’s desk to the office of 
the publisher when Ed Howard died in 1948. 

Newspapering, alone, is not enough to hold 
Rhea Howard’s interest. Like most good 
newsmen, he is almost as much involved in 
his town and how it makes its living as in 
putting the papers on the street twice a day. 

Water development, agriculture and live- 
stock, education and community develop- 
ment all have caught Rhea Howard’s eye. 

One of the first newspapers of its size to 
add a farm and ranch department to the 
news staff, the Times has sponsored the an- 
nual Puture Farmers of America and 4-H 
junior livestock show dinners in Wichita 
Falls. The newspapers also support the 
Bridwell Soil Builders awards, a three- 
county program sponsored by J. S. Bridwell 
to help rehabilitate farm and ranch land. 

Keenly aware of the Texas water prob- 
lems, Howard has served on the area’s wa- 
ter control and improvement board district 
No. 1 since 1932. 

A trustee of the Wichita Falls Public 
School Board for 14 years, Howard has re- 
cently been named to the board of directors 
of Midwestern University, the newest State- 
supported 4-year college in Texas. 

Howard has also served on the Wichita 
Falls Chamber of Commerce board of di- 
rectors, Wichita County Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Wichita Falls Symphony Orchestra, 
North Texas Oil & Gas Association, Texas 
Law Enforcement Foundation, and the First 
Presbyterian Church board of trustees. 

Howard has also served as one of the di- 
rectors of the Wichita Falls Community 
Chest and was 1 of the 12 men selected 
to organize the United Fund of Wichita 
Falls. He has been a member of the Wichita 
Falls Industrial Foundation and of the 
Burlington Lines board of directors. 

A Democrat to the point of stanchness, 
Howard served as district committeeman for 
the Texas executive committee’s 28d sena- 
torial district from 1950 to 1952 and from 
1956 to 1958. He was a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention at Chicago 
in 1956 and in Los Angeles in 1960. 

Howard, a strong Kennedy-Johnson sup- 
porter, was cochairman of the 23d district 
campaign and finance committees. 

Still, a newspaper publisher can’t be out 
of the office all of the time. Howard shows 
he’s very much around the Times and Record 
News Building in his strong support of color 
in both news coverage and advertising. 

As a result, the Times and Record News 
have won more awards than any other Texas 
newspaper. Prizes for excellence in both ad- 
vertising and news were presented the 
papers at last September’s news color con- 
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ference sponsored by the Texas Daily News- 
paper Association. 

Howard is a member of the Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association, the Southern News- 
paper Association, the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, National Press Club, 
Dallas Press Club, the Headliners Club, and 
the National Advertising Executive Associ- 
ation. 

Recently he served on the Associated Press 
nominating committee. 





United States-Canada Treaty Provisions 
Explained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, great sig- 
nificance is attached to the proposed 
treaty between the United States and 
Canada for development of the upper 
Columbia River in the Pacific Northwest. 
An excellent series of articles has been 
printed in the Spokane (Wash.) Daily 
Chronicle, which, I feel, sets forth the 
real meaning of the Columbia. River 
treaty and what it means to our Nation 
and our citizens of the Pacific North- 
west.. The author of the series is John R. 
Ulrich, who has followed closely the 
events on both sides of the border which 
have led to the development of the 
treaty. Mr. Ulrich is a former Pacific 
Northwest information officer for the 
Department of the Interior, and has 
traveled over every foot of the Columbia 
River from source to mouth since taking 


up residence in the State of Washington’ 


in 1947. 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Recorp Mr. Ulrich’s illuminating 
series of articles, the first of which 
follows: 

WaTER REsouRCES TREATY Has LONG History 
(By John R. Ulrich) 


Here are the major provisions of the pro- 
posed treaty between the United States and 
Canada to provide for development of the 
upper Columbia river: 

1. Construction of three storage projects 
in Canada totaling 15,500,000 acre feet within 
10 years with costs to be borne by Canada. 
These projects would be at the outlet of 
Arrow Lakes and at Mica Creek on the 
Columbia and at the outlet of Duncan Lake 
in the Kootenay River basin. 

2. The United States could build its pro- 
posed Libby Dam with its reservoir extend- 
ing on the Kootenai 42 miles into Canada. 
Canada would make the lands available and 
prepare its portion of the reservoir without 
cost to the United States. This project must 
be started within 5 years after ratification 
of the treaty, or we lose the option. 

3. The United States would pay Canada 
$64. million for one-half the flood control 
benefits derived on this side of the border 
over the 60-year life of the treaty. 

4. The proposed treaty would prohibit any 
diversion of water out of the Columbia River 
basin, After 20 years, however, Canada could 
divert 1%, million acre feet from the 
Kootenay to the Columbia (at Canal Flat) 
provided the flow of the Kootenay is not re- 
duced below 200 cubic feet per second or 
the natural flow which ever is the lesser. 
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5. Power benefits derived downstream in 
the United States would be shared 50-50 
with Canada. 

6. Canada’s share of the power would be 
delivered to the border near Oliver, B.C., at 
U.S. expense. 

7. Each country would name an “operating 
entity” to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty. 

8. The treaty would be in effect for a mini- 
mum of 60 years from ratification and will 
continue unless at any time after 50 years 
one country. gives the other a 10-year notice 
of termination. 

There are other provisions having to do 
with the method of refiguring power benefits 
every 5 years and flood benefits after the 
original 60-year life of the treaty. 

The Senate of the United States and the 
Parliament of Canada now are considering 
ratification of a treaty between the two Fed- 
eral Governments for the development of the 
upper Columbia River. 

The treaty marks the fruition of years of 
discussions, plans, negotiations and finally 
agreements between the two nations which 
boast of their undefended border but, some- 
how in 50 years, have been unable to agree 
on the use of their boundary waters in the 
Columbia. 

Historically, the new treaty dates back to 
another—the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 (actually proclaimed May 13, 1910)— 
which established the international joint 
commission. But until now in the Pacific 
Northwest it has been- depletion of natural 
resources rather than their’ development 
which has brought about agreements be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 


-EARLY TREATY RECALLED 


As early as 1908 a treaty was signed to 
control the Fraser River sockeye fishery but 
the United States failed to implement it and 
in 1914 it was abrogated by Canada. The 
fishery was not protected internationally 
until the International Salmon Fisheries 
Commission was established in 1936—also by 
treaty. 

In 1944 the international joint commis- 
sion set up the Columbia River engineering 
board to prepare a comprehensive report on 
the water resources of the Columbia River 
Basin. Completed in March 1959, this report 
and the Corps of Engineers’ revised 308 report 
form the background for the current agree- 
ment and tréaty. 

The joint commission in December 1959 
also set forth principles for deter.iining 
and apportioning benefits for cooperative use 
of storage waters and electrical interconnec- 
tions within the Columbia River system. 

This report set the stage for the negotia- 
tions carried on during 1960 which led to 
the “Report to the Governments of the 
United States and Canada” submitted by the 
negotiators last September 28 and an- 
nounced jointly by the heads of the two 
Governments on October 19. The negoti- 
ators of what is now referred to as the 
Canadian Storage Agreement were: for the 
United States, Under Secretary of the In- 
terior Elmer F. Bennett, delegation chair- 
man; Ivan B. White, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for European Affairs, and Gen. 
E.-C. Itschner, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
and, for Canada, Justice Minister E. D. Pul- 
ton, delegation chairman; R. G. Robertson, 
E. W. Bassett, and A. E. Ritchie. 

This group held a series of seven meetings 
prior to the October 19 announcement and 
have met a number of times since—rmost 
recently January 5-7—to complete finishing 
touches on the treaty. 

The United States made no effort in ap- 
pointing its delegates to represent the Pa- 
cific Northwest, but by coincidence, Ivan 
White is a native of Salem, Oreg., and Gen- 
eral Itschner served as north Pacific division 
engineer during one revision of the corps’ 
famous 308 report. “Davie” Fulton, as he 
is best known in his own country, serves the 
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constituency of Kamloops, B.C., but as a 
Cabinet Minister is not considered repre- 
sentative of B.C. thinking. British Colum- 
bians claim as their own, however, the dep- 
uty minister of lands for the Province 
Edward Bassett, whom the Vancouver 
Province Victoria Bureau reporter said de- 
served a knighthood for his work with the 
negotiating team. 

Not everyone north of the border agrees 
with the Province’s writer, and certainly 
there are those south of the border who con- 
sider the terms of the treaty a bit too gen- 
erous on the part of the United States. To 
understand these attitudes ‘t is necessary to 
take. a look at the evolution of them. 

British Columbia Premier W. A. C. Ben- 
nett discussed the Columbia development in 
the Vancouver Sun of December 11, 1958: 

“One of the main difficulties with the Co- 
lumbia in the past 20 years or so has been 
the fact that neither the Americans nor 
Ottawa could get together on downstream 
benefits. 

“Since we in British Columbia announced 
that we were going ahead on the Peace 
River there seems to be a softening in the 
attitude of those in the United States who 
have been bargaining with Canada. 

“Unless we can prove to these Americans 
that we have enough power so that we won’t 
be dependent on them they will treat us 
just as they did originally in our natural 
gas export. 

“In that case after years of hearings, the 
Federal Power Commission of the United 
States rejected. our gas on a vague and 
meaningless excuse. Then just because 
they knew we had to have the American 
market if we were to build an economic 
pipeline to serve ourselves they tried to 
force us into a distinctly unfavorable deal 
over which we had no control.” 

There remain some Candian scars over the 
U.S. failure to keep our fishermen’s 
hooks out of their salmon in the days be- 
fore fishery treaties were ratified and imple- 
mented and the two countries still find it 
necessary to patrol certain waters with 
armed vessels to keep out illegal fishermen. 

But the principal concern in British Co- 
lumbia as in all Canada is that the United 
States does not dominate. 

Ivan White, one of the treaty negotiators 
who spent 2 years in the US. Em- 
bassy at Ottawa before assuming his pres- 
ent, position, points out the United States 
once took Canada too much for granted and 
when U.S. foreign policy makers discussed 
a@ matter affecting Canada they had too 
much of a tendency to say, “Oh, Canada will 
go along with this.” No more. 

“We consult with them, determine their 
views, get the advantage of their thinking,” 
says White. 

Further: “I believe we can see how Cana- 
da’s economic dependence on us gives rise 
to fears and apprehensions on her part es- 
pecially if we focus on the scene as if we 
were on the Canadian side of the border. 
Take the matter of foreign trade * * * Our 
trade with Canada, which we consider so 
important to us, is 20 percent in our trade 
statistics, but is 70 percent of Canada’s total 
foreign trade. International trade is much 
more important to the Canadians than it 
is to us because it makes up a much larger 
percentage of the Canadian economy. 

“The m~t important consequence of this 
contrast is. economics is that we could live 
on a reduced standard off the domestic mar- 
ket if necessary. Canada cannot.” 

APPROACH NATIONWIDE 

Then White points to a segment of the 
American economy which hits home more di- 
rectly in the Pacific Northwest although he 
approaches it on a nationwide basis: 

“If we wish to price ourselves out of the 
world market, we can do so without the en- 
tire collapse of our economic life, but any 
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L.BJ.’s first bit of luck in living to be. 


action of ours of this sort would spell dis- 
aster to the Canadian economy, geared as it 
is so closely to that of our own. 
U.S. foreign wheat exports, for example, 
make up a small percentage of our total 
sales, but Canada’s main export commodity 
is wheat, and economic policies pursued in 
Washington as a relatively minor corrective 
trade matter for the United States might 
have the severest possible consequences for 
the Canadian economy.”’ 

Translated into Pacific Northwest terms: 
Our wheat farmers have benefited by the 
Federal Government’s Public Law 480 pro- 
gram of subsidizing wheat exports. This 
has meant much to our region but very little 
to the overall foreign trade picture. ‘It has, 
in turn, had a far-reaching detrimental ef- 
fect on Canadian wheat exports and the Ca- 
nadians are not happy about it. 

Even the recent action of the Ottawa 
government in placing a 15 percent tax on 
dividends and capital from foreign sources is 
a@ case in point. Designed to help foreign 
investors, the move is viewed by some as 
slowing; rather than speeding recovery from 
@ recession. 

So that is the background of Canadian 
feelings toward us as we approach a treaty 
which will bring vast economic strides to 
the Pacific Northwest—on both sides of the 
unarmed border. 





The L.B.J. Team: A Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the spe- 
cial inaugural issue of Diplomat maga- 
zine includes a most interesting article 
by Holmes Alexander entitled “The L.B.J. 
Team: A Study.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue L.B.J. Team: A Srupy 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Even the mildest mystic among us can see 
the hand of destiny in the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson story. Tall and talkative, earthy 
and ebullient, not quite handsome, and never 
too serious minded, the proprietor of the 
famous L.B.J. ranch is a born leader of men. 
He is a parliamentary genius who pulls 
majorities out of his sleeve like magicians’ 
rabbits, and writes legislation to provide un- 
heard of things like space agencies. All of 
his adult 51 years he has walked with great- 
ness, knowing virtually every big figure of 
our time from Franklin Roosevelt to Wern- 
her von Braun; but LYNDON JOHNSON could 
no more lose the common touch than his 
rawhide Texas accent. 

Yet with all this, JoHNsoN is our. 37th 
Vice President largely by luck. He has lived 
through a hairbreadth series of near demises 
to his life and career. Some of the events 
are fateful, some have a funny touch, all are 
robustious and, by hindsight, appear to be 
blessings in disguise. For. taken together 
they form a web which binds JoHNSON and 
his ever-loving family of wife and two 
daughters to all who get to know them as 
the generous, hospitable, fortunate, sophis- 
ticated, wholly unspoiled, folksy individuals 
they are. 
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Vice President was prenatal. His paternal 
grandmother had the foresight during an 
Indian massacre to wiggle under the clap- 
board cabin near Stonewall, in central Texas, 
which subsequently became LyNnpon’s birth- 
place. Ia July 1955, JonNnson had a heart 
attack heard round the world, but a sequel 
to it may be published here for the first 
time. The then-Senator’s late mother, Mrs. 
Rebekah Baines Johnson, feared for his life 
as LYNDON lay brooding in the oxygen tent 
after doctors told him that he could not 
return that session to his post as Senate 
majority floor leader. As she told me later, 
his mother restored his will to live by pop- 
ping through the cellophane a column of 
mine in which his attack was compared with 
Franklin Roosevelt’s polio stroke—not the 
finish of a career, but the beginning of a 
new one. 

Suspenseful brushes with death and defeat 
were his specialty long before this. Just 2 
days prior to his first election to the House 
of Representatives, LYNDON was hauled out 
of a 10-candidate battle-royal to an emer- 
gency appendectomy. He and his young 
wife, the luminous and wonderful Lady Bird, 
kept the surgeon’s knife aloft, as it were, 
f{intil nonpartisan medical documentation 
was collected to prove that the operation 
wasn’t a melodramatic bid for sympathy. In 
1948 at an early stage of his cliff-hanging, 
87-vote majority election to the Senate, Lady 
Bird saw him blanching and flinching in the 
handshaking line. It turned out that he had 
kidney stones. The doctors in Dallas advised 
an immediate abdominal operation which 
would render him hors de combat for several 
weeks, 

While husband and wife were glumly 
taking counsel, the renowned Jacqueline 
Cochran, an old friend, made a welcome pro- 
posal. Miss Cochran knew a doctor at the 
Mayo Clinic who could extract stones by 
forceps. If Lynpon could stand the pain, 
Jackie would fly him to the clinic and have 
him back on the hustings in a week. It was 
done. 

In 1942 Lieutenant Commander JOHNSON, 
going on a raid over Jap-held Leyte, at the 
last moment was taken off a plane that didn’t 
come back and assigned to one that did. 
Later, he survived a crashed bomber in Aus- 
tralia. On such controversial legislation as 
civil rights, gas-and-oil loopholes, Presi- 
dential vetoes and foiling the filibuster, 
JOHNSON has walked away from more wheels- 
up landings than anybody on Capitol Hill. 

Fortuity had a lot to do with these escapes. 
But fortitude was there, too. To use a 
favorite Johnsonism, LYNDON has always 
been a “can-do” person. President of his 
high school class, member and later coach 
of champion debating teams, he cultivated 
the success habit. He did it so effectively 
that, between school and college, LYNDON 
became a topnotch hellion and boy-hobo 
who wandered about the West on rough 
jobs and wild saturnalias. 

Steered back into education by his mother, 
Lynpon worked his way through the State 
Teachers College at San Marcos and took 
up teaching, which was also his mother's 
profession. By the time he met and married 
the other lady of his life, nee Claudia Alta 
Taylor, LYNDON was State director of the 
National Youth Administration. He shone 
at the job which mainly comprised taking 
other boy-hobos of American, Mexican, In- 
dian, and Negro lineage off the road and 
getting them into constructive labor. 


JOHNSON’s mother once told me that his 
success secret was written in the play “What 
Every Woman Knows,” in which Sir James 
Barrie said that if a woman had charm, she 
didn’t need anything else; if she didn’t have 
it, nothing else would do. Pluralize and re- 
sex the passage, and you have a one word 
sum-up of the Johnson family—‘“charm.” 
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On election night Bobby Kennedy exuber- 
antly shouted: “Lady Bird has carried 
Texas.” She did more. Her 30-State cam- 
paign trip was like the road tour of a sensi- 
tive, all-conquering actress. Since her 
school days she had loved the shape and 
sound of words. From observation cars, 
airports, and platforms, she spoke in sweet 
Alabamanese of “these early sunup days,” 
“watermelon cutting time” and “kinfolks.” 

Springing from a bashful, untrained ambi- 
tion for the stage, her projection and audi- 
ence-identification during the campaign were 
sheer magic. There was a sly, devastating 
emotional wallop in her voice and senti- 
ments. On the steps of the Borough Hall, 
Queens, Manhattan, I heard her say no 
more than that she was far from home but 
felt among friends. My eyes began to seep. 
A veteran member of the Johnson staff was 
recalling how, at San Francisco, she told 
of first coming here to be with LyNnpon be- 
fore he went into the Pacific combat. The 
grizzled staffer misted up behind his 
spectacles at the mere recounting. The 
Johnsons get stellar support from their 
daughters, Lynda Bird, 16, and Lucy Baines, 
13, who have learned campaigning from their 
parents. 

Early in the campaign JoHNson hedge- 
hopped through the northwest where Gov- 
ernor Robert Meyner introduced him as a 
latter-day Will Rogers. JoHNSON told about 
old Boies Penrose, a rakish bachelor, who was 
warned that to win his last election he must 
marry and settle down. “All right, boys. 
Whom does the organization pick?” Another 
old reprobate was ordered to give up drink- 
ing to cure his deafness. “But, doctor, I like 
what I drink much better’n what I hear!”— 
and “I expect you’ll feel that way about me,” 
JOHNSON would tell his howling audiences. 
Will Rogers, Jr., heard him in California, and 
said; “By golly, he does remind me of Dad.” 


JOHNSON’s campaigning masterpieces were 
in the widely appealing cornpone tradition, 
and no mistake about it. “I came here to 
press the flesh,” he told Virginias. “How 
I'd like to set and whittle with you for a 
spell,” he exclaimed in North Carolina. “You 
people have hoss-sense,”’ he declared in Mis- 
sissippi. From coast to coast, he washed 


- out the religious issue with high-proof 


bathos. There was the celebrated Austin- 
to-Boston speech about his big welcome in 
Massachusetts (“The grandson of two Bap- 
tist preachers and two Confederate sol- 
diers’”), and Jack Kennedy’s record-smashing 
reception in Texas (“The grandson of a pore 
Irish immigrant”). 

Together, LYNDON and Lady Bird were in- 
vincible, as always. He is a salaried man, 
she a modest heiress. Between 1941-47, she 
inherited in smaller amounts the total of 
about $68,000. In partnership they have 
put together a million-dollar corporation, 
which includes Texas radio-television sta- 
tions, cotton and pine trees in Alabama, as 
well as the ranch. Thefe are elaborate prof- 
it sharing incentives, welfare and retire- 
ment plans. 

JOHNSON understands, as few politicians 
do, that people are moved by emotions, not 
by arguments; that laughter, humor, and 
sentiment are the unfailing ingredients of 
human communication. Often close to los- 
ing his life and career, he seems fatefully 
preserved for national office. Is there a 
reason? Perhaps, amid exploding nucleons 
and faster-than-sound vehicles, America 
needs to be reminded of life’s great fund- 
amentals. 
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Secretary of Labor Goldberg Urges 
Prompt Action To Extend Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Honorable 
Arthur J. Goldberg, testified before the 
Committee on Ways and Means Wednes- 
day, February 15, on the administra- 
tion’s proposal for immediate enactment 
of legislation providing a temporary ex- 
tension of unemployment benefit pay- 
ments. The Secretary very effectively 
presented the case for immediate action 
on this legislation. 

I was also very pleased to note that 
the Secretary plans to submit in the 
very near future proposals to strengthen 
our permanent unemployment insurance 
system. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am. inserting the full text of Secretary 
Goldberg’s statement on this legislation: 
STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, SECRE- 

TARY OF LABOR, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMIT- 

TEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON H.R. 3864, THE 

“TEMPORARY EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION ACT OF 1961,” FEBRUARY 15, 

1961 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore this committee to urge prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration of a proposal, H.R. 
3864, that would carry out a part of the 
program recommended by the President 
earlier this month to alleviate the distress 
arising from unsatisfactory performance of 
our economy and to stimulate economic 
recovery and growth. 

The legislation embodied in HR. 3864 
was more specifically recommended by the 
President to the Congress in letters of Feb- 
ruary 6 transmitting the bill to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House. It would establish a temporary Fed- 
eral program that would operate during the 
present recession period to provide extended 
unemployment benefits for workers who 
have exhausted their rights under State 
laws and to assist the States in meeting 
the exceptional problems currently posed by 
the rapid rise in the number of long term 
unemployed. 

While H.R. 3864 is of course only a part 
of a broader program, it is a very crucial 
part of this program. In fact, I believe 
that I can scarcely overstate its importance 
in meeting the needs of the unemployed 
and providing purchasing power to those 
who will use it. This program will quickly 
put into circulation almost a billion dollars 
of purchasing power to buy the necessities 
of life. And this purchasing power would 
be paid out to the largest number, and 
therefore at its highest rate, during the 
early months of the program, when it will 
be most beneficial to our economy. 

The President recognized the importance 
of this program in his February 6 letters 
when he stated: “* * * The costs and ef- 
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fects of mass unemployment arising from a 
national recession clearly reach across State 
lines. The problem is national in scope, and 
the Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility for taking action as soon as possible 
to meet it. That is why I propose this tem- 
porary program as a first step. The exten- 
sion of the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram will permit 3 million workers to receive 
benefits totaling about $950 million.” 

It is unnecessary, I am sure, for me to 
belabor the need for this program. 

As we all know, unemployment in this 
country has assumed serious dimensions. 
We are experiencing high levels of unem- 
ployment not only because we are now in 
a recession, but because we have had a 
gradual rise in unemployment, apart from 
recessions over the last decade. Our re- 
covery from the 1958 recession was anemic 
and incomplete. As a matter of fact, each 
of the last three recessions began with a 
volume and rate of unemployment higher 
than at the outset of the preceding reces-. 
sion. This is shown by a few comparisons 
of present unemployment and exhaustion 
figures with those of recession year 1958. 

There were almost a million more persons 
unemployed in January 1961 than there 
were in January 1958. In January 1961, 5.4 
million workers were without jobs; at about 
the same time in 1958 about 4.5 million 
were unemployed. Even more serious is the 
fact that about one-half million of today’s 
insured unemployed have already ex- 
hausted their rights to unemployment com- 
pensation, and we estimate that by April 
1, 600,000 workers will have exhausted their 
compensation and will still be unemployed. 
This is more than the entire population of 
Seattle, Buffalo, or Memphis. In the 12 
months following April 1 at least another 
3 million workers are expected to exhaust 
benefits before they get jobs, of which about 
2.4 millions are expected to draw extended 
benefits under this program. For the same 
months in 1959-59 there were only 2.7 mil- 
lion exhaustees, of which on the basis of 
the 1958 experience about 75 percent, or 
over 2 million workers, would have drawn 
TUC benefits if the program had been in 
effect in all States for this period. ; 

The latest statistics with respect to claims 
for unemployment insurance attest to the 
growing seriousness of the problem. During 
the week ending February 4—496,000 initial 
claims were filed, and during the week of 
January 28 insured unemployment reached 
3.4 million, 1.1 million higher than for the 
same period last year. 

Clearly the current situation is grave 
enough to warrant immediate attention. 


. Unemployment statistics are a measure of 


personal hardship as well as economic cost. 
Unemployment in our modern industrial so- 
ciety has a direct and immediate impact on 
the worker affected and his family. It un- 
dermines the spirit of the worker. It destroys 
his ability to maintain a decent standard of 
living for his family. Equally important are 
the destructive effects of unemployment on 
the economic health of our communities and 
the Nation. Workers suffering a wage loss 
due to unemployment cannot sustain. de- 
mand for goods and services produced by our 
economy. 

This I have seen at firsthand. As you 
know, at the direction of the President, I 
took very recently a trip to several States 
with heavy unemployment, and everywhere 
I saw its impact on workers and their fam- 
ilies. We cannot ignore their plight. 
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The need to minimize the harmful effects 
’ of unemployment led Congress to establish 

an unemployment insurance system 25 years 
ago. By that action, Congress recognized 
that there is a national interest in providing 
adequate income maintenance for the unem- 
ployed. The Employment Act of 1946 further 
established the responsibility of the Federal 
Government in assuring high levels of em- 
ployment and the adoption of policies 
making for greater stability in the economy. 

I am convinced that the enactment of H.R. 
3864 would be an important step in the right 
direction; it would on the one hand meet the 
needs of the workers and their families, and, 
on the other, would help to create and sus- 
tain a demand for the goods and services 
available under our economy. 

Briefly, H.R. 3864 provides for federally 
financed additional unemployment compen- 
sation to each unemployed worker who has 
exhausted his rights, equal to 50 percent of 
the benefits provided him by State law, up to 
@ maximum of 13 times his weekly benefit 
amount, that is, 13 weeks for total unemploy- 
ment. Where a State after the effective date 
of this program has paid unemployment ben- 
efits to the individual under its law in excess 
of 26 weeks for total unemployment, the 
Federal Government will reimburse the State. 
Whether by reimbursement to the State or 
by the payment of Federal benefits to the 
individual, the total payable out of Federal 
funds may not exceed a maximum of 13 
times his weekly benefit amount for the 
duration of this Nor will Federal 
funds be used for payments with respect to 
an individual if any such payment would 
bring his total benefits (Federal and State) 
with respect to a benefit year, including ex- 
tended duration, to more than 39 times his 
weekly benefit amount. 

The provision for reimbursement is in- 
cluded in recognition of the action taken by 
some States in providing more than 26 weeks 
of normal or extended duration to some or 
all workers. Without such a provision, these 
States would be placed at a disadvantage, 
since they would have assumed the cost 
burden of long-term unemployment that 
would in other States be met from Federal 
funds. -In addition, reimbursement would 
help replenish the reserves of those States 
which have had heavy compensable unem- 
ployment. 

The Federal extended benefits under the 
bill would be payable promptly; that is, for 
weeks of unemployment beginning as soon 
as 15 days after enactment of the legislation. 
“Workers who had exhausted their benefit 
rights after October 31, 1960, and are still 
unemployed would be entitled to the tempo- 
rary benefits. The program would remain 
in full effect for approximately a year, that 
is, until the end of March 1962. Individuals 
who had filed a claim and who had been 
found entitled to extended benefits by that 
date, however, could draw their benefits for 
weeks of unemployment beginning after 
April 1 but before July 1, 1962. 

Benefits and reimbursement would be paid 
only in States which enter into an agreement 
with the Secretary of Labor. The State may 
choose to enter an agreement only to act as 
agent for the United States in the payment 
of the emergency Federal benefits; it may 
enter into an agreement providing only for 
reimbursement to the State for benefits paid 
by it in excess of 26 weeks; or it may enter 
into an agreement providing for both. The 
agreement will be very simple, designed to 
assure that the statute is complied with and 
that the Federal funds are safeguarded. It 
will, in fact, be very much like the agree- 
ments now in effect between the State em- 
ployment security agencies and the Depart- 
ment of Labor under which Federal benefits 
are paid to Federal employees and ex-service- 
men, 
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Tf all the States enter into agreements, the 
costs of this program, it is estimated, would 
be about $950 million. These costs would be 
financed initially out of general funds of 
the Treasury. Ultimately, however, they 
would be financed out of proceeds of the 
Federal unemployment tax, which would be 
returned to the general funds of the Treas- 
ury. Thus, the cost of financing the pro- 
gram would be spread among employers in 
all the States. Since no State is a self-con- 
tained economic unit, we should not except 
a State to carry alone the crushing burden 
of long duration unemployment. This is es- 
pecially so when the causes of prolonged un- 
employment cross State lines. The proposed 
financing would pool the risk and costs of 
recessionary unemployment, which is more a 
national than a State problem. 

There is another advantage to financing 
the program in the manner proposed by the 
bill; namely, that Federal benefits can be 
paid promptly in all States, since no State 
legislative action would be necessary in order 
to do so. Speed in putting the money made 
available by the program into the hands of 
the unemployed is a significant factor in 
the program’s value as an emergency anti- 
recession measure. 

The cost of the program proposed by the 
bill would be substantially met out of the 
increased revenues resulting from the pro- 
posed increase in the wages taxable under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. At 
present the taxable wage base under this act 
is $3,000. It is proposed to increase it to 
$4,800, effective January 1, 1962. This would 
produce additional Federal revenues through 
fiscal year 1966 of about $695 million, or an 
annual average approximating $172 million. 
These receipts, combined with the additional 
revenues resulting from the recent 0.1 per- 
cent increase in the Federal unemployment 
tax will make it possible to cover the cost of 
the program proposed by H.R. 3864 by the 
end of fiscal year 1966. The total Federal un- 
employment tax income, after paying all em- 
ployment security administrative costs, Fed- 
eral and State, including the costs of the 
proposed program, would be sufficient also to 
build up a balance in the Federal unemploy- 
ment account for advances under title XII 
to States which are in financial difficulty. 
The balance would be increased by the $225 
million of outstanding title XII advances to 
the States which will have been repaid by 
then. 

Apart from its role in financing the emer- 
gency program, an increase in the taxable 
wage base has the further advantage of be- 
ing a long overdue improvement that would 
assist in augmenting the capacity of our 
present unemployment insurance system to 
do a better job. Only about 60 percent of 
covered wages are now being taxed. Com- 
Pare this with the 100 percent subject to 
tax when the system was established, and 
the 97 percent subject to tax when the $3,000 
limit was established in 1939 for the purpose 
of achieving the technical advantages of con- 
forming the wage base of the Federal unem- 
ployment tax to the wage base of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance tax. 

The Federal unemployment tax has a 
function in the Federal-State system aside 
from raising Federal revenues. It was this 
tax and the credit allowed against it that 
overcame the State’s original reluctance to 
pass unemployment compensation legisla- 
tion, out of fear primarily of interstate 
competition. 

The States generally have been just as re- 
luctant—and largely for the same reason— 
to increase the taxable wage base above 
$3,000. In New Jersey, for example, the 
State legislature has not enacted a necessary 
increase in the tax base although the State 
advisory council and the Governor have for 
4 years recommended such an increase. 
Moreover, the benefit financing committee 
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of the Interstate Conference of State Em- 
ployment Security Agencies in its 1960 re- 
port recommended that States increase their 
tax base, but recognized that a number of 
States will not do so due to economic com- 
petition between States and the awaiting of 
Federal action for a uniform base and rate 
for all States. In this circumstance it is 
again fitting for the Federal Government— 
this Congress—to take the initiative in rais- 
ing the taxable wage base so as to enable 
the unemployment compensation system 
more effectively to achieve its objectives. 

The financing problems encountered by 
many States even before 1958 have been ac- 
centuated by the brief interval between the 
1958 and 1961 recessions, as well as by the 
fact that unusually high benefit costs due 
to heavy unemployment have tended in 
recent years to become normal in some 
States. The continued existence of an obso- 
lete $3,000 limitation, by limiting the re- 
sources of the system, has contributed sub- 
stantially to these problems. Let us take 
Michigan for example. It received a title 
XII advance from the Federal unemployment 
account in 1958. In 1960 it had an average 
State contribution rate of 2.9 percent with 
@ maximum rate of 4.5 percent, Yet, it was 
able to increase its reserve by only $15 mil- 
lion, while its benefit costs exceeded $147 
million. What happened in Pennsylvania is 
also enlightening in this regard. Pennsyl- 
vania received a title XII advance in 1959. 
Although its average State contribution rate 
for 1960 was about 3.1 percent, with a maxi- 
mum rate of 4 percent, its reserve declined 
by $7.6 million, while its benefit costs ex- 
ceeded $265 million. 

If there had been a $4,800 taxable wage 
base in each of these States, in Michigan 
about 42 percent, and in Pennsylvania about 
32 percent, more wages would have been 
subject to taxation. This would have en- 
abled them with the same rates to have sub- 
stantially increased their reserves. 

A State confronted by mounting benefit 
costs can, of course, raise its rate, even be- 
yond the common 2.7 percent maximum rate. 
A State may also, on its own, increase its tax 
base, or combine an increase in the base with 
an increase in rates. It is important, how- 
ever, that these alternatives be considered 
realistically. When State reserves have gone 
down, the pressure has generally been for 
an increase in maximum rates, rather than 
for an increase in the tax base. This has 
been based on the false assumption that un- 
stable, high-benefit cost employers are also 
low-wage employers. To the contrary, I 
need only mention such industries as con- 
struction, steel, automobiles, as examples of 
high-wage industries whose benefit costs are 
high. But there is a practical limit to how 
far such increases may go. To the extent 
that a State cannot, or will not, raise the 
maximum rate beyond this limit, the burden 
must be shared by all employers, including 
those who would otherwise be entitled to 
lower rates. This could result in the suspen- 
sion of experience rating, as it has in four 
States, or even a uniform rate above 2.7 per- 
cent. Thus, when the problem is met face 
to face, increasing tax rates will affect all 
employers just as will increasing the tax 
base. 

An increase in the tax base, however, has 
proved a particularly difficult step for the 
States to take. Although the $3,000 limita- 
tion has long since lost the original reason 
for its existence, and bears no logical re- 
lationship to anything in particular, it has 
become institutionalized by inaction. Partly 
because of its long continuation, partly be- 
cause an increase in the tax base potentially 
at least touches all employers, partly because 
of the haphazard advantages and disadvan- 
tages, real or supposed, which have grown up 
on both sides of the arbitrary $3,000 figure, 
and partly because of the operation of these 
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‘very same considerations in inhibiting 
changes in other States, very few States have 
seen their way clear to maKe any modifica- 
tion in the $3,000 limitation. Only six States 
have done so, and, with one exception, they 
have acted only in a very modest manner. 
Four of the six have a taxable wage base of 
$3,600, one of $3,800, and one of $7,200. 

It seems clear that faced by this kind of 
hard choice in maintaining even the present 
largely inadequate benefit levels, States have 
little opportunity to rebuild reserves or im- 
prove their benefits. Benefits remain inade- 
quate and reserves depleted and declining, 
even while a diminishing percentage of pay- 
rolls is subject to tax. An increase in the 
Federal base would afford the States an op- 
portunity to approach the problems of in- 
adequate reserves and benefits in a more 
realistic manner. While it is true that the 
States could, in fact, offset the increase by 
adjusting their tax rates, it is highly un- 
likely that the financial capacity added to the 
permanent Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance system would go unused in most 
States. Adjustments will be made, in vary- 
ing degrees in different States. But the 
States have long recognized the possibility, 
if not the probability, of action by the Fed- 
eral Government in this area, as is evidenced 
by the provisions in 27 State laws providing 
for automatic adjustment of the State wage 
base to conform to any change made under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

It has been suggested that raising the tax 
base would destroy experience rating. In 
my opinion, increasing the tax base will pre- 
serve and make experience rating more ef- 
fective. With a higher tax base, it is possible 
to have a wider range of tax rates for indi- 
vidual employers to more adequately reflect 
their individual cost experience. In this 
Way, experience rating with the higher tax 
base can yield the same income and, at the 
same time, more realistically reflect costs of 
individual employers to the system. 

As wages have continued to increase un- 
evenly among employers in the States and 
taxable wages have been frozen at the $3,000 
ceiling, inequities have grown up. ‘There 
has been much discussion—and great con- 
fusion—with respect to whether these in- 
equities would be decreased or increased by 
raising the tax base as this would affect low 
wage paying, high wage paying, stable and 
unstable employers. We believe that these 
inequities would be reduced. 

Since the Federal tax is at a flat rate, the 
inequity that would be created by a further 
increase in the tax, without an increase in 
the tax base, is clear. This inequity can be 
simply illustrated. For example, employer 
A pays $3,000 to each of his employees and 
employer B pays $4,800 to each of his em- 
ployees. Each has 100 employees, so that 
employer A’s payroll is $300,000 and em- 
ployer B’s is $480,000. If the tax rate were 
increased to, say 3.3 percent instead of the 
present 3.1 percent, the new increase of 0.2 
percent. ($600 for both employers A’and B) 
would mean that the rate of increase in the 
taxes on employer A’s total payrolb would be 
0.2 percent, while the rate of increase on 
employer B’s total payroll would be only 
0.125 percent. In other words, an increase 
in the rate of the Federal unemployment 
tax, whatever it may be, will fall more heavily 
on industries paying $3,000 or less than on 
industries paying more than $3,000, if the 
tax base is left at $3,000. 

Before concluding, I should like to stress 
the fact that over the years the unemploy- 
ment insurance program has made a great 
contribution to the country. Four out of 
five wage and salary workers are not pro- 
tected by the system. It has poured billions 
of doHars into the economy, when consumer 
purchasing power has been threatened by 
loss of wages during periods of heavy unem- 
ployment. During the postwar period, an 
average of $1.5 billion per year has been 
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paid out in benefits to over 5 million unem- 
ployed workers. In 1958 alone, 8 million 
workers received $4 billion through unem- 
ployment insurance. Nevertheless, it is nec- 
essary at this time that a temporary Federal 
program be enacted. Temporary Federal 
programs do not constitute either an ade- 
quate or desirable approach to the long-term 
needs of our Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system. The very necessity for 
such temporary programs merely serves to 
highlight the fact that our Federal-State 
system is not doing the job that it was 
designed to do and that it must do in the 
future. As the President pointed out in his 
message of February 2: 

“It would be a tragic mistake to embark 
upon a Federal supplemental program 
geared to the present emergency without 
strengthening the underlying system. A 
mere stopgap approach ignores the role our 
permanent unemployment insurance system 
was designed to play, and establishes in- 
stead a precedent for falling back on tem- 
porary remedies whenever the system is really 
needed.” 

Pursuant to the President’s recommenda- 
tions, we are presently engaged in working 
out details of proposals that will strengthen 
our permanent unemployment insurance 
system. I hope to have an opportunity to 
discuss these proposals with the Committee 
in the very near future. 

With the Committee’s permission, I would 
like to submit a set of tables giving per- 
tinent data on unemployment insurance. 

The other measure before the Committee, 
H.R. 3865, which will provide aid to chil- 
dren who are in need in families where a 
parent is unemployed, will be discussed later 
today by Secretary Ribicoff. This measure 
as well as H.R. 3864 will be of great assist- 
ance to the unemployed. I hope you will 
give both of them favorable consideration. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill to provide 
coverage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service 
and of other employees engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.25 an hour, and 
for other purposes. 

This bill is similar in all respects to 
H.R. 3935, the minimum wage bill spon- 
sored by Representative. James RooseE- 
VELT, except that it eliminates the ex- 
emption from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of hotel, motel, and restaurant em- 
ployees employed in enterprises grossing 
$1 million annually as described in the 
bill. Consequently, coverage of mini- 
mum wage would be extended to hotel, 
motel, and restaurant employees. 

The reasons for extending the cover- 
age of the act follow: 

First. This class of employees is the 
lowest paid in the country and is a de- 
pressed area in that respect. 

Second. The bulk of hotel, motel, and 
restaurant workers are workers who do 
not receive tips. They are maids, house- 
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men, elevator operators, telephone op- 
erators, maintenance men, front office 
clerks, cooks, dishwashers, pantry girls, 
checkers, and cashiers. This class of 
employees, as well as tip workers, was 
originally covered when the act was first 
passed and was excluded in 1949 in order 
to get the 75-cent rate for other em- 
ployees. They have not been covered 
since and their State has grown increas- 
ingly worse. 

Third. The tips of the so-called tip 
workers, though subject to income tax, 
are not computed as wages for social se- 
curity purposes. This creates an impov- 
erished group at the time of retirement 
because of old age, for their social se- 
curity benefits are based on their low 
wages, far below the minimum wage set 
for other workers under the law. There- 
fore, they require protection and should 
come under the act. 

There is a great need for a minimum 
wage law increase from $1 to $1.25 and 
the extension of coverage. The State 
governments in the main have failed to 
act; consequently, our Federal Govern- 
ment must cure the evil. What is the | 
present situation with respect to the 
minimum wage law? 

Approximately 20 million American 
workers are denied the protection of the 
minimum wage law in any respect. On 
a State level, we find 19 States have no 
minimum wages whatsoever. 

Five States have provisions for wage 
boards, but they have not acted. Arkan- 
sas, whose legislators inspired the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill; has a minimum wage 
law for skilled labor of 16 cents an hour. 
Kentucky has a minimum wage law of 
40 to 50 cents per hour. Ohio, which 
people believe is a progressive State, has 
a minimum wage of 70 cents per hour for 
hotels and restaurants, and 27144 cents 
an hour for laundries, and $11 to $15 
per week for beauty parlors. Only ii 
States have minimum wage laws equal to 
Federal standards. Therefore 39 States 
of our Union have substandard wage 
provisions. The States have failed to act 
in this area and it behooves us on a Fed- 
eral level to fill the vacuum. 

Excluded from the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act are all our 
domestic workers, the employees in agri- 
culture, forestry, and fisheries; 97 per- 
cent of employees in the retail trades; 
80 percent in the services as in hotels, 
restaurants, and laundries; 56 percent in 
construction, although by bargaining ar- 
rangements, they can take care of them- 
selves; 34 percent in finance, insurance, 
and real estate; 30 percent in wholesale 
trade. 


The objections to the minimum wage 
law are based upon the mistaken belief 
that an increase in the minimum wage 
will bring about inflation, cause unem- 
ployment, bankrupt industry. History 
of previous increases in the minimum 
wage law and the experience in the ad- 
ministration belie these objections. 

A study of the Department of Labor 
made in 1954 showed that the increase 
of minimum wage to 75 cents in 1950 did 
not cause unemployment. Rather it re- 
tarded it. It demonstrated that the in- 
crease to 75 cents per hour from 1938 
to 1951 brought about an increease in 
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the level of wages by 171 percent; where- 
as in high wage employment, the in- 
crease was 121 percent, and the increase 
in manufacturing wages increased by 
148 percent. This report showed no loss 
of employment and very few bankrupt- 
cies, even in the South. The US. De- 
partment of Labor reported that the rise 
from 75 cents to $1 per hour did not 
result in an increase in the consumer 
price level, nor the wholesale price level. 
A study at Cornell showed that the in- 
crease to $1 per hour did not contribute 
to price inflation. 

Another objection raised against the 
extension of minimum wage to hotel, 
motel, and restaurant workers is that 
these employees are not engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. The volume of busi- 
ness conducted by these motels, hotels, 
and restaurants indicates that much of 
their operations are involved with inter- 
state purchases and services. In addi- 
tion people forget, when this argument 
is raised, that these workers were covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act in the 
first instance and they were exempted 
from the provisions when the minimum 
wage law was increased. A restoration 
of their prior position would be equitable 
and in view of the low standards of 
earning power, Federal action with re- 
gard to these workers should be taken. 

Today, there are 7.6 million families 
and single individuals earning under 
$2,000 a year. The Labor Department 
estimates that a family of four requires 
$4,680 per year to have a modest, but 
adequate standard of living. This group 
of employees does not make such a sum 
and their earnings in many cases are 
supplemented by welfare payment or 
governmental assistance. It would be 
better to raise the minimum wage so 
that they can be self-sufficient rather 
than réceive the assistance of Federal 
welfare. 

A longstanding inequity is corrected 
by this bill. 





Potential Great for Sugar Beets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, the Sugar Act, which is in need 
of revision because of international un- 
certainties and domestic capabilities, is 
due to expire next month. It is im- 
perative, I feel, that the Congress be well 
informed on sugar legislation needs when 
it considers extension and amendment 
of the act. 

A particularly informative article ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, February 12, 1961, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be reprinted at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Domestic Ovurrut Has Vast GrowrH Pos- 
SIBILITY, BUT BOTTLENECKS EXIST 
(By George Auerbach) 


The gold outflow and the tension between 
the United States and Cuba focus attention 
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on the domestic sugar industry. Increased 
domestic sugar output would save dollars 
spent on imports of the commodity and help 
replace supplies that formerly came from 
this country’s largest source of sugar, Cuba. 

There are five main sources of domestic 
sugar. The Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, mainland cane and mainland beet. 
The offshore areas have limited land avail- 
able for sugarcane cultivation. Attempts 
are being made to increase output through 
scientific research in fertilizing the crops and 
improving strands of cane. However, gains 
in output are slow and limited. 

A similar situation exists in the mainland 
cane~ producing States of Florida and 
Louisiana. Land is valuable in the areas 
that can produce sugarcane. Other crops 
that bring high profits compete for acreage. 

The largest potential growth lies in sugar 
beet production. But here there are two 
bottlenecks—lack of processing facilities and 
cost of distribution. 

At present, there are 22 States producing 
sugar beets commercially. Sixteen States 
produce more than 99 percent of the sugar 
beets in the United States. Many farmers 
have indicated willingness to increase pro- 
duction if a market existed for their crop. 
Farms in States far removed from the 
present sugar beet growing areas—South 
Carolina, Alabama, Maine and New York, for 
example—have indicated interest in sugar 
beet production. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-DAY OPERATION 


There are 63 beet sugar plants situated in 
15 States. These factories can process 147,- 
450 tons of sugar beets a day. However, 
because the beets cannot be stored for any 
length of time without deteriorating, the 
mills generally operate only about 120 days 
@ year. 

Distribution of beet sugar in this country 
has been limited by legislation. Under the 
various sugar acts promulgated by Con- 
gress, quotas have been set for producing 
areas. The lid on sugar distribution has 
prevented companies from expanding 
processing facilities. 

This year, for the first time since 1954, 
there is no limit on the distribution of beet 
sugar produced in this country. However 
the lack of quotas may be only temporary. 
Sugar legislation in existence now is a stop- 
gap measure. 

There is no assurance that quotas will 
not be restored next year or the year after. 
Capacity increases slightly each year be- 
cause of technological improvements and 
gains in factory efficiency. About 50,000 
more tons of beet sugar can be produced 
each year without expanding processing 
facilities. 

However, no substantial increases in sugar 
production can be made without expanding 
present factories or building new ones. The 
most recently constructed beet sugar mill 
went into operation in 1954. The cost of a 
new plant would depend on its size. It is 
estimated that a factory capable of produc- 
ing 50,000 tons of sugar a year would cost 
from $12 to $15 million and require about 2 
years to complete. 

Long-range sugar legislation that would 
guarantee a larger market to the beet sugar 
industry would encourage expenditures of 
this magnitude, according to Robert H. 
Shields, president and general counsel of 
the U.S. Beet Sugar Association. A series 
of short-term acts would prevent invest- 
ment of this size, he said. The present leg- 
islation was passed last July and extended 
late last year through the first quarter of 
this year. Congress is considering extending 
the present sugar legislation or passing a 
new law. 

The Holly Sugar Corp. is experimenting 
with a method of prolonging the processing 
period of sugar beets at its plant at Carlton, 
Calif. Normally, sugar beets are cleaned 
and sliced, then the sugar is soaked out of 
the slices by a process of diffusion. The 
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thin liquid resulting is purified and then 
evaporation of excess water yields a thick 
juice. Finally, the thick juice is crystallized 
and dried. 

JUICE IS STORED 

Holly’s plan is to store the thick juice, 
which will not deteriorate as fast as.the 
beets, and then put it through the final 
process later. The company reports that 
use of the storage methods could double the 
Capacity of a plant at half the cost of build- 
ing entirely new facilities. 

Most of the beet sugar is marketed in 25 
States in the West and Midwest. Seldom 
is beet sugar sold east of Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo. Freight costs force beet sugar out 
of the market in the East and South, where 
cane from mainland and offshore areas 
usually have the price advantage. 

Although in some of the Western States 
beet sugar accounts for 80 to 90 percent of 
the volume of all sugar sold, the average for 
the 25 States where beet sugar normally is 
sold is about half beet and half cane. 


EXPANSION LIMITED . 


Shipping costs and competition from cane 
refineries limit the expansion of beet sugar 
processing plants. Unless imports are re- 
stricted so that the price of refined sugar 
rises, it is unlikely that beet sugar can find 
unlimited demand throughout the country. 

Last year, the beet sugar marketing quota 
was about 2,500,000 tons of which 2,100,000 
tons went into consumer channels. This 
year, without quotas, a capacity production 
of 2,600,000 to 2,700,000 tons will be pro- 
duced, but marketing will be 2,400,000 to 
2,450,000 tons, Mr. Shields estimates. 

Last year, the sugar distribution quota 
was set at 10,400,000 tons. Principal sup- 
pliers were domestic beet areas with 2,514,945 
tons, mainland cane with 773,873 tons, Ha- 
wail with 940,144 tons, Puerto Rico with 
893,620 tons, the Virgin Islands with 8,618 
tons, and the Philippines with 980,000 tons. 
Cuba had a quota of 2,419,655, although ad- 
ditional shipments were practically cut off 
after July 6. Other foreign areas had quotas 
of 432,845 tons. The Philippines were per- 
mitted to ship an additional 176,426 tons as 
nonquota sugar and other foreign areas were 
granted 1,023,574 tons. 





Businessmen in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, in giv- 
ing the following remarks at the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Public Affairs on 
January 4, 1961, in New York City, the 
Honorable James A. Farley spoke with 
the authority of one who has had a re- 
markably long and rich experience in 
both Government and business. 
REMARKS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY BEFORE 

THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON PuBLIc 

ArFAIRS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CHAM- 

BER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

New Yor«k Crry, January 4, 1961 

There has been much confusion in recent 
years about the meaning of American de- 
mocracy. The American democracy, it seems 
to me, was designed as an equilibrium, not 
an equality. By this, I mean a society of 
open and free chance for all, by which" each 
can rise according to his talents and his 
diligence. 

I believe this is true of all lines of Ameri- 
can endeavor. I explain this concept of 
democracy as the rise of an aristocracy based 
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on merit, by way of paying my respects to 
the art and the profession of American busi- 
ness leadership. 

Historically, the wonder is not that Ameri- 
can businessmen are participating more 
widely in the affairs of government but 
what, in fact, delayed their participation for 
so long. 

This was certainly not true of the found- 
ing days of the Republic. The Philadelphia 
Conventions were more representative of the 
business and land-owning groups than of 
any other. But for the hundred years fol- 
lowing President Monroe, there arose a curi- 
ous prejudice. Political participation was 
regarded as somewhat beneath the dignity 
of a 19th-century gentleman. The vast 
fortunes being made on the western frontier 
attracted the energies of the business class. 
There was a sharp divergence between gov- 
ernment and business, which came to issue 
under President Theodore Roosevelt, open 
clash under President Wilson and climax 
under President Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

Climax, I believe, and also permanent solu- 
tion, because such is the scope of national 
and international matters today, that gov- 
ernment is the most important function of 
our personal and business lives. In the 
guidance of national policies in the last 25 
years, I am happy to state, that regardless 
of administration, business has its perma- 
nent place, filled by enormously competent 
businessmen, in the formation of national 
policy. 

I think that indicates the day has gone 
when public service is looked down upon. 

There are, in my opinion, two main deter- 
rents remaining to businessmen as indi- 
viduals engaging in more participation in 
government. 

One is that most hate criticism and, in- 
deed, vituperation which is still a part of 
American public life. This, I think, is hap- 
pily diminishing. The fact is that with the 
gravest of issues presented to the country 
this fall the campaign by both parties was 
among the most responsible and thoughtful 
in American history. Accordingly, I think, 
and I hope, that the time has arrived when 
the participation in American public life 
does not mean the subjection of oneself to 
personal abuse. 

I believe the Nation owes consideration to 
those who would gladly serve it, except for 
this last vestige of national bad manners. 


On the other hand, it must be obvious to 
all that national issues far transcend the 
encompassment of either party. A great deal 
has been written about business organiza- 
tion and its effect on the public and private 
lives of the business executive. I feel that 
a reexamination by business itself is neces- 
sary in this fleld—that is, that a corporate 
executive is entitled to a reassertion of his 
“pill of rights’’ within the corporate structure 
itself. Looking back, I can visualize several 
situations in which support of the adminis- 
tration of which I was a member would have 
meant economic ruin for a corporate execu- 
tive who supported our policies. 

It seems to me that the matter might well 
receive the examination of corporate policy 
boards as to whether or not it is a fact 
they discriminate against the business ad- 
vancement of any of their corporate execu- 
tives who might well prefer a government 
view as opposed to their own. In this re- 
spect, I believe such policy, to the extent that 
it exists, to be extremely shortsighted. That 
is, what is good for business may or may not 
be good for the United States; but I do be- 
lieve that what is good for the United States 
is always good for business. A corporate 
executive entering government is entitled 
to fair play from the Congress and the pub- 
lic; equally he is entitled to fair play from 
his company, regardless of the policy he 
espouses. To do otherwise is not only to 
deprive the United States of his full services, 
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it is, in effect, penalizing him for the exer- 
cise of his conscience. 

I, in no sense, describe this as a general 
condition but to the extent that it exists at 
all it ought to be eliminated. 





Commemoration of Maryland’s Civil War 
Participation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include the pro- 
gram and historic story, “100 Years 
Ago,” by Mr. C. Lease Bussard, presi- 
dent of the Frederick County Civil War 
Centennial, which was held on February 
15, 1961, and was a commemoration of 
Maryland’s Civil War participation: 

THE PROGRAM 
HISTORICAL TOUR 


(Arranged and conducted by Frederick 
County Historical Society) 

Tours at 10 a.m.; 1 p.m.; 4 p.m.: Starting 
at the historical home on East Church Street 
and visiting historic points of interest in 
the city and county. 

At 12 noon: Arrival of Gov. J. Millard 
Tawes and the general assembly. Arrival of 
Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, III. Welcoming 
ceremonies by Maryland National Guard, 
Fort Detrick, Maryland State police, Fred- 
erick city police, Civil War units, 2d Army 
Band. 

At 1 p.m.: Buffet luncheon, ballroom, 
Francis Scott Key Hotel (visiting guests 
only). 

At 2 p.m.: Official legislative session and 
reenactment, Armory. Presentation of col- 
ors—Explorer Scouts. from Francis Scott Key 
Boy Scouts of America. “Star 
Spangled Banner” and “Maryland, My Mary- 
land” (Hood College choral group). Re- 
enactment written and produced by Joseph 
P. Turner. Admission by ticket only. 

At 4 p.m.: Historical plaque dedication, 
Kemp Hall, Church and Market Streets. 
Dedication address, Gov. J. Millard Tawes. 
Salute and taps, Maryland National Guard 
units. Throwing switch—permanent light- 
ing, Mayor Jacob Ramsburg. Master of cere- 
monies, Judge Edward S. Delaplaine. 

Open house: Kemp Hall—Scene of 1861 
legislative session. The Chippewa Tribe, No. 
19, Improved Order of Red Men, Frederick, 
will be on duty from 12 noon to 6 p.m. to dis- 
play original documents and other items 
that were in the building, their place of 
meeting, in 1861, at the time the hall was 
rented to the legislature. 

At 5 p.m.: Visit to Barbara Fritchie House— 
Legislature and guests. For the convenience 
of visiting guests, the house will be open 
from 12 noon to 6 p.m. 

Meeting: Executive committee and direc- 
tors; Maryland Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission; Wedgwood room, Francis Scott Key 
Hotel. 

At 7 p.m.: Banquet, Armory (admission by 
ticket only). Toastmaster: Frank Hennessy, 
Baltimore, Md. Presentation of colors, Girl 
Scout Troop No. 7, directed by Mrs. Irvin F. 
Stride. “Star Spangled Banner,” Civil War 
songs, Hood College choral group. Welcome 
to Frederick City, Mayor Jacob R. Ramsburg. 
Welcome to Frederick County, President Del- 
bert S. Null, county commissioners. Intro- 
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duction of Governor, Senator Samuel W. 
Barric. Remarks, Gov. J. Millard Tawes. 
Introduction of speaker, Congressman 
CHARLES McC. Maruias, Jr., president, Fred- 
erick County Historical Society. Guest 
speaker, Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, TI. 

At 9 a.m.: Breakfast, February 16, 1961, be- 
fore departure. Ballroom, Francis Scott Key 
Hotel (visiting guests only). 

ONE HUNDRED Years AGO—THE EXTRA SEs- 
‘SION OF THE MARYLAND LEGISLATURE 


(Research and Story by C. Lease Bussard) 


One hundred years after the legislature 
met in “extra session” in Frederick, Md., it 
returns to commemorate this important mile- 
stone in the history of the free State of 
Maryland. Great significance and tradition 
surround this visit, as National, State, and 
local officials join hands to celebrate the re- 
enactment of this important occasion. 

It all began 100 years ago, when Gov. 
Thomas H. Hicks issued the call for the 
“extra session” of the legislature to be held 
in Frederick, the reason being that the city 
of Annapolis was occupied by Federal troops 
that threatened to interrupt the meeting 
that was called. 

Both the senate and the house of dele- 
gates began the extra session on Friday, April 
26, 1861. The meeting that first day was 
held at the courthouse, at Frederick City, 
in obedience to the proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor, but the next day, resolved to meet in 
the new building owned by the German Re- 
formed Church at North Market Street and 
Church Street, and at that time, occupied 
by Chippewa Tribe, No. 19, Improved Oréer 
of Red Men. At that time, the senate con- 
sisted of 22 members and the house of dele- 
gates, 73 members, with 17 senators and 53 
delegates answering the rollcall on April 26. 

The opening address to the senate and 
house of delegates indicated the extraordi- 
nary state of affairs within the State, and 
that a great majority of the citizens of Mary- 
land had been induced to believe that there 
was a possibility that the deliberations of 
the special session might result in the pas- 
sage of some measure committing the State 
of Maryland to secession, From the tension 
that prevailed, it is easy to see that great 
patience and tolerance were needed to chart 
the destiny of Maryland that lay ahead. 

Many items of importance were consid- 
ered, including the bill presented by the Bal- 
timore city delegation to appropriate the 
sum of $500,000 for the defense of the city, 
as the tension of war continued to mount. 
So tense was this feeling, that it took from 
April 26 to June 7 for the Senate to ap- 
prove the flying of the National Flag on 
Kemp Hall, their place of meeting in Fred- 
erick, and even by July 31 it had not been 
approved by the house. The flag, however, 
was hoisted in advance of final action by the 
legislature, indicating Maryland’s allegiance 
to the Union. It continued to fly during the . 
time the legislature met in the city of Fred- 
erick. 

Throughout the session, delegations from 
various counties presented their resolutions 
and memorials, demanding an ordinance of 
secession without delay, while other pre- 
sented resolutions to the contrary, stating 
that those powers were not possessed by the 
legislature. 

To illustrate the tension of these feelings, 
the following majority report was presented 
on April 28, 1861, following the “memorial 
of 216 voters of Prince Georges County”: 

To the HONORABLE, THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES: 

The committee on Federal relations, to 
whom has been referred the “memorial of 
216 voters of Prince Georges County, pray- © 
ing the legislature (if in its Judgment it 
possess the power), to pass an ordinance ¥ 
secession without delay,” ask leave 
fully to report that in their judgment the 
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legislature does not possess the power to pass 
such an ordinance as is prayed, and that the 
prayer of the said memorialists cannot, 
therefore, be granted. : 

On the following day, the committee on 
Federal relations presented the following: 
“Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, The present position of Maryland in 
the Union, is that of strict neutrality, and 
will remain unchanged so long as Washing- 
ton continued the seat of Government: pro- 
vided the United States affords ample pro- 
teciion to slaves and other property.” 

On the days following the adoption of this 
and other legislation declaring Maryland’s 
allegiance to the Union, petitions were pre- 
sented from various groups representing 
many of the counties. Particularly noted as 
against the safety bill were the counties of 
Howard, Cecil, Washington, Harford, Mont- 
gomery, and Baltimore. Many other sundry 
groups of citizens also submitted their pro- 
tests and resolutions, which were recorded 
in the minutes of the journal. 

Thus the importance of Maryland’s re- 
maining in the Union was even more im- 
portant as Confederate troops found easy 
access to the Capitol through the State of 
Virginia which had already seceded, and 
which would have afforded complete access 
had the door to the North been opened 
. through the State of Maryland, should it 
secede. 

During the days of meeting, resolutions 
were made the order of the day, and on May 
9, 1861, the secretary of the senate delivered 
the following, which was read to the house 
of delegates: 

“Whereas, the condition of our country 
is such, that civil war with all.its impend- 
ing horrors is about to break upon us, and 
from our geographical position, the lives and 
property, both public and private, of our 
citizens will be more endangered than that 
of any other portion of the country, it be- 
comes our duty as well as our interest, to 
exhaust all means of conciliation and com- 
promise, without relinquishing our consti- 
tutional right: Therefore 

“Resolved by the senate and house of 
delegates, That a committee be appointed, to 
consist of four members of the senate and 
four members of the house of delegates, 
whose duty it shall be to select among them- 
selves two members to wait on the President 
of the United States, two on the President of 
the Southern Confederacy, two on the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, and two on the Gover- 
nor of Virginia, with the view of bringing 
about some understanding whereby the pres- 
ent dangers may be adverted, and civil war 
and the destruction of the lives and property 
of our citizens may be prevented; and that 
said committee be and is hereby especially in- 
structed to obtain, if possible, a general ces- 
sation of hostilities now impending, until 
the meeting of Congress in July next, in or- 
der that said body may, if possible, arrange 
for an adjustment of existing troubles by 
means of the ballot box, rather than the 
sword.” 

As the tension mounted, it was easy to see 
that little by little the secessionists were 
gaining ground, despite the fact that their 
efforts and resolutions had been constantly 
defeated in both the senate and the house of 
delegates. Governor Hicks sensed this situa- 
tion as did the President of the United States 
and his staff of advisers. 

Early in June 1861, trouble was being re- 
ported from southern troops that were ad- 
vancing through Virginia, and who were de- 
stroying the dams, locks, canal boats, and 
other property belonging to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal Co., as well as to other indi- 
viduals living in the immediate area. A let- 


ter directed to the Governor of Virginia- 


brought his assurance “that if, at any time, 
the military forces of Virginia should tres- 
pass, or temporarily occupy the soil of Mary- 
land, it could only be justified by the press- 


ing exigency of a military necessity, in de- 
fense and protection of her own soil from 
threatened or actual invasion, and certainly 
with no hostile intent toward the citizens of 
the State of Maryland, and that any and all 
damages to person or property consequent 
upon such occupation should be fully and 
liberally compensated.”’ 

From this reply from the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, a resolution was promptly presented 
and passed, with a copy being forwarded, 
which read as follows: : 

“Be it resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That Maryland will rely upon the 
honor of Virginia for full recompense for all 
property destroyed by said troops.” 

In a further effort to build support for the 
secessionist movement, a committee was ap- 
pointed “‘to examine the executive records, 
and call for such persons and papers as they 
may deem proper, to enable them to ascer- 
tain and report to this house, without delay, 
the precise character of the relations estab- 
lished by the executive of this State with 
the Federal Government since the com- 
mencement of our existing national trou- 
bles.” This being a direct attack upon 
Governor Hicks and his honor, the Governor 
proceeded to address a letter of communica- 
tion to the house of delegates on June 14, 
1861, at which time he rebuked the criticism 
and accusations directed toward him by the 
house of delegates, which.was by this time 
building toward a majority of secessionists, 
and by the last paragraph in his message, 
stated, “In thus tendering facilities to your 
committee, however, I respectfully but firmly 
demanded that the committee shall fully 
and effectually discharge the duty imposed 
upon it. Thereby the people of the State 
will become convinced that, although orig- 
inating in partisan feeling, and in an effort 
to offer-an indignity to me, your order could 
elicit nothing in the premises not already 
fully laid before the public.” 

As early as June 20, 1861, Federal troops 
began the imprisonment of members of the 
house and senate, with Delegate Ross 
Winans, from the city of Baltimore, having 
been arrested on the way home from the 
official session in Frederick, in the presence 
of Governor Hicks. He was held in custody 
at Annapolis and Fort McHenry by an order 
issued by the President of the United States. 


Following this arrest, a resolution was. 


promptly forthcoming and passed the house 
of delegates by a vote of 41 to 8 and was 
thus sent to the senate. This action and 
passage was a growing indication of the 
feeling for secession that was building up in 
the legislative body. at that time. 

The resolution and protest to the Federal 
Government read: : 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That, recognizing our relations to 
the Federal Government, we feel that whilst 
we cannot do more we can do no less than 
enter this our solemn protest against the 
said act of the President of the United 
States and declare the thing to be gross 
usurpation, unjust, oppressive, tyrannical, 
and in utter violation of common right and 
of the plain provisions of the Constitution.” 

While all of this was developing within the 
general assembly, plans were molding into 
shape whereby the Federal Government was 
preparing itself to move in and take com- 
mand of the situation, which was to pre- 
serve Maryland’s position in the Union. At 
the time of the adjournment of the general 
assembly in Frederick on August 7, 1861, 
additional members of the legislature were 
arrested, both on their way, and after their 
arrival home. After much debate and be- 
cause of the presence of Federal troops still 
remaining in the city of Annapolis, it was 
decided to meet again in the city of Fred- 
erick, on Tuesday, the 17th day of September 
1861, at 1 o’clock, p.m. 

Meanwhile, plans were being formulated 
by the President of the United States and 
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the Army of the Potomac, to move in and 
to take command of the situation which 
would prevent the passage of secession legis- 
lation. Such action would guarantee and 
secure Maryland’s allegiance to the Union. 
Prior to the September call of the legisla- 
ture, Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, 
wrote to Maj. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, on 


September 11, 1861, stating, “General, the ° 


passage of an act of seccession by the Legis- 
lature of Maryland must be prevented. If 
necessary, all or any part of the members 
must be arrested. Exercise your own judg- 
ment as to the time and manner, but do 
the work effectively.” 

Whereas, on September 12, 1861, Major 
General McClellan replied, “General, after 
full consultation with the President, Secre- 
taries of State, War, etc., it has been decided 
to effect the operation proposed for the 17th. 
Arrangements have been made to have a 
government steamer at Annapolis to receive 
the prisoners and carry them to their desti- 
nation. Some four or five of the chief men 
in the affair are to be arrested today. When 
they meet on the 17th, you will please have 
everything prepared to arrest the whole 
party, and be sure that none escape.” “It 
has been intimated to me that the meeting 
might take place on the 14th; please be pre- 
pared. I would be glad to have you advise 
me frequently of your arrangements in re- 
gard to this very important matter. [If it is 
successfully carried out it will go far toward 
breaking the backbone of the rebellion. It 
would probably be well to have a special 
train quietly prepared to take the prisoners 
to Annapolis. I leave this exceedingly im- 
portant affair to your tact and discretion, 
and have but one thing to impress upon 
you—the absolute necessity of secrecy and 
success.” 

By September 16, 1861, correspondence 
between those in charge at Frederick and 
headquarters for the Army of the Potomac 
indicated that there would be a possibility 
of no quorum, since many had already been 
arrested. Pickets were set up in all roads 
leading to Frederick on September 17, 1861, 
and those who arrived were being watched 
that they might be arrested when they left 
the house. A sergeant was dispatched to 
Monocacy Junction, that anyone leaving the 
train bound for Frederick would be arrested_ 
Plans were made to arrest the clerks of both 
houses, since each had been determined to 
be a secessionist. 

On September 17, 1861, upon the call of 
the roll, no quorum being present, the 
house adjourned until the following day 
at 10 am. However, before this meeting 
could be adjourned, it was visited by Union 
men and all determined to be secession mem- 
bers were arrested and sent to Annapolis 
and safely lodged on board a Government 
steamer that was waiting for them. Among 
these were Delegates Salmon, Claggett, and 
Kessler from Frederick County, along with 
many others from the house. The senate 
was unable to meet on the 17th, since only 
three senators were in town and these were 
Union men. A survey of secessionists in the 
2 houses showed 15 secessionists out of 22 
members in the senate; and 50 secessionists 
out of 73 in the house, indicating the possible 
outcome of the meeting of September 17, 
1861, should it have been held. Summing up 
the results of Federal intervention, a letter to 
Major General Banks says, “The bold and 
vigorous policy inaugurated by yourself 
whilst in command here has been productive 
of the most salutary results. We no longer 
hear the mutterings of secession upon the 
corners of the streets. As one decided step 
has followed another, the mutterings have 
grown fainter each day, until secession, if 
it has not become extinct, has at least been 
subdued and thoroughly humilated.” 


Thus the story of the “extra session” of the 
legislature in Frederick, Md., becomes an 
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-important one—more important to the ul- 
timate and final outcome of the Civil War 
than many realize. From a meek beginning, 
the feeling to secede grew and thrived 
throughout the times that tried men’s souls 
in the annals of the Maryland General As- 
sembly—until, through careful and stra- 
tegic planning on the part of the Federal 
Government, it ended in the arrest and 
conviction of more than two-thirds of the 
legislative body. 

Yes, Maryland played many important 
roles in the outcome of the Civil War, and 
one of those, and perhaps one of the most 
important, took place right here in Freder- 
ick, in Kemp Hall, in the building that still 
stands where it did 100 years ago. 





A Journey to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following in a series 
of articles written by Mr. Thomas Hef- 
fernan, editor, Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent, which appeared in that 
newspaper on February 12,1961. Ihave 
found Mr. Heffernan’s series of articles 
very interesting, highly informative, and, 
in many instances, highly amusing. Mr. 


Heffernan wrote the series following the. 


completion of a recent trip to Ireland. 
‘The article follows: 

A JourRNEY TO IRELAND—ALWAYS CASTLES 
AND ONE CouLp Say “WILLIAM PENN ONCE 
SLEPT HERE” 


(By Tom Heffernan) 


There’s always a castle around someplace, 
though it may range from just a tiny rem- 
nant of crumbling ruins to a well-preserved 
or restored pile of masonry which just has 
to be imposing and also a bit romantic to 
American eyes. We even found a local 
connection. 

In Adare itself are the ruins of old Adare 
Castle and then, not far from nearby Limer- 
ick, is Bunratty Castle, the last of a line of 
castles built and destroyed at the site with 
the present and restored structure put up 
in the 15th century by Sioda Mac Conmara, 
after which it became a stronghold of the 
O’Briens, kings and earls of Thurmond. 

A bit of extra interest was in it for us 
because it was taken in battle from the sixth 
Earl by none other than Admiral Penn and 
it is certain that William Penn, founder of 
Pennsylvania, lived there for a while and 
once, when a child, was in the castle while 
it was under siege. 

A FORTIFIED HOME 


A castle is really a fortified residence and 
the frequently met style of construction 
found the four corners made up of four 
towers, with the oblong or square center 
section parts of the living quarters. 

At Bunratty Castle, the center section 
was one big room on each floor, with smaller 
rooms, serving as private quarters, in the 
towers at the corners while shafts down the 
inner side of the towers provided the sewer- 
age system. 

The soldiers were quartered on the first 
floor, the family above. 

When attacked, owners of the castle re- 
tired behind the walls and hoped they could 
hold out until the beseigers tired of the 
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whole business, which feeling was hastened 
by bowmen taking pot shots at the attackers 
through narrow windows and off the 
parapets. 

ADARE MANSION IS BEAUTIFUL 


Far more beautiful, located beside a slow- 
flowing stream and in the midst of a huge, 
park-like estate, is the ancestral home of the 
Earl of Dunraven, owner of Dunraven Arms 
Hotel in which we stayed at Adare. 

Built in 1832, a huge, four-story stone af- 
fair, Adare Mansion is about two of three 
times the size of the Weckesser home on 
South Franklin Street. 

It is, in fact, too big to be lived in these 
days, since it would take a staff of 30 or so 
to run it. 

At one end is a formal garden and at the 
other, a two-story service wing, which forms 
two sides of an enclosed courtyard. 

Mottoes were popular when it was built. 

Worked in stone over an entrance way it 
reads: 

“Love God Honor and Obey the Queen 


. Eschew Evil and Do Good.” 


The queen, of course, was Victoria. 

Then, the heavy railing around the third 
floor was held up by stone posts which them- 
selves were the letters that read: 

“Except the Lord Build the House Labor 
is but lost than build it.” 

Not counting the service wing, the mansion 
was some 70 yards long and 40 yards wide. 

It is used these days only a couple times 
a year, to hold a hunt ball or something of 
the kind. 


SANTA CLAUS CAME TO ADARE 


There were quite a few times when we 
wished we were a camera nut—ready always 
to snap any good picture that appeared. 

This time we were walking toward the 
center of Adare when we heard a commotion 
behind us. 

It was Santa Claus. 

In full and accepted red and white regalia 
he was standing in a small cart which was 
being hauled by two men. 

Following it and dancing around it— 
with the constant clamor that you can 
imagine—were about 50 youngsters, 

So we went along, too, and wound up in 
the community hall, where Santa took a seat 
on the stage and handed out his presents 
as the little ones filed by. 

Actually, what he gave each was a little 
balloon which they could blow up, costing 
less than a penny. 

But every one of those youngsters took 
it as if it were the finest thing in the world. 

The Santa Claus visit climaxed a bazaar 
and bake sale which had just been com- 
pleted before Santa, the kids and the writer 
arrived at the hall. 

Keeping a friendly eye on everything was 
Father John Casey. 





Dollar Integrity Requires Gold, or the Case 
of “Coin Clipping” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


d OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an article 
from the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, “Dollar Integrity Requires 
Gold,” to be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The article is by Felix Ed- 
gar Wormser. In my estimation Mr. 
Wormser, a qualified authority and dis- 
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tinguished American, has superbly stat- 
ed our Nation’s deplorable currency de- 
valuation case—a solid gold case of pure- 
and-simple “coin clipping.” 

It is a privilege to be able to call this 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 
(By Felix Edgar Wormser, consulting mining 

engineer, New York City; former Assistant 

Secretary of the Interior; director, U.S. 

Chamber of Commerce; former vice presi- 

dent, St. Joseph Lead Co.; consultant to 

Economists’ National Committee on Mon- 

etary Policy) 

The American people are entitled to the 
finest currency that mankind can devise. 
They do not have it today. They have a 
currency which they cannot redeersn in 
gold—an irredeemable paper. currency. 
Since when, in recorded history, has an ir- 
redeemable paper money proven superior to 
a redeemable currency? Obviously, if we 
had a choice, say of a $10 Federal Reserve 
note redeemable in gold and one redeetn- 
able only in more paper, we would select 
the former. Indeed, one does not have to 
be a monetary expert to distinguish money 
with integrity from money without that es- 
sential quality. The French peasant is no- 
torious for hoarding gold as a protection 
against a deteriorating franc. Likewise, 
Asiatic hordes love their silver. 

The dictionary tells us that integrity 
means uprightness of character, soundness. 
We are informed by our Government offi- 
cials, by bankers, insurance companies, and 
in advertisements that we must have a 
sound dollar which ordinarily is not de- 
fined—at least in any defensible manner. 
I presume they mean a dollar which will 
buy as much tomorrow as it will today. 
They never, so far as I have been able to 
discover, refer to the desirability of restor- 
ing the redeemability of our currency in 
gold—the ultimate test of monetary sound- 
ness. They rely on monetary management 
despite the sorry record of the money man- 
agers with a “sound” dollar over the past 
25 years which have seen their “sound” dol- 
lar lose 58 percent of its purchasing power 
since 1939. Incidentally, I do not think the 
integrity of the dollar is strengthened when 
Federal Reserve notes carry inscriptions on 
their faces stating that they are redeemable 
in lawful money when we know they are 
only redeemable in more paper, or in silver 
dollars monetized at $1.29 per ounce with 
the market price for silver at 91 cents. 

It might be amusing if it were not so tragic 
to see the manner in which nations, many 
bankers, and others imbued with the idea 
of a governmentally managed currency have 
tried to wriggle out of the influence of gold. 
Even though they have applauded the out- 
lawing of the precious metal by their govern- 
ment and have tried thereby to get away 
from its influence, gold is still there to plague 
them one way or another. Rather than em- 
ploy gold, they apparently rely on the good 
sense of their fellow Americans to demand 
less of their government in the way of spend- 
ing—a balanced budget—a slim reed to lean 
against, for, alas, the pressure on govern- 
ment is insatiable. 

Legislators attain office rather readily 
nowadays on extravagant promises to the 
electorate. They find it ever so much easier 
to retain office by encouraging the govern- 
ment to go in debt to pay for their elaborate 
programs rather than to vote for higher 
taxes. The pressure on our Government for 
more spending is enormous, as anyone who 
accepts high office in Washington soon finds 
out. Hence, those who count on a reversal 
of the trend of the last 25 years and a sharp 
restraint on public expenditures are apt to 
be disappointed. It is just here that the 
power of the purse, if it were restored to the 
people by making our currency redeemable 
in gold, would be salutary in its effect on 
Government spending. 
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Foreigners are acutely conscious of our dol- 
Jar predicament. There is evidence of a 
growing lack of confidence in the dollar 
abroad. Domestically, however, the mass of 
our fellow citizens seem little concerned 
about this development, Why should they? 
After all, haven’t we had the greatest pros- 
perity the Nation has ever seen? The dollar 
still pays taxes, rent, and for groceries. True, 
the dollar does not go as far as it did a few 
years ago, but that has been offset largely 
by the upward climb in wages that has taken 
place year after year. So why worry? Our 
Government leaders tell us we have the 
soundest kind of dollar and they intend to 
keep it so. Is this true with the US. dollar 
at a discount in various markets? 


WHAT IS FUNDAMENTALLY WRONG? 


But something is fundamentally wrong 
and has been wrong for years. Conscien- 
tious trustees of funds for churches, schools, 
and estates are evidently not too sure that 
the dollar will maintain its purchasing 
power. They have invested heavily in com- 
mon stocks and tangible property rather 
than in long-term Government bonds. This 
does not denote confidence in the dollar. 
It is more apt to be disillusionment in re- 
spect to the promises of their Government. 
Could it be that some future Government 
may repudiate its word? Many of us re- 
member vividly the shock our Government 
gave us 28 years ago when it dishonored its 
obligation to redeem its nongold currency 
in gold. In 1933 the U.S. Government com- 
pelled all its citizens to surrender their gold 
and gold certificates to the Treasury! On 
January 31, 1934, the President changed the 
value of the dollar in gold by making an 
ounce of gold worth $35 rather than $20.67, 
much to the happiness of the gold miners 
but not to the serenity of those who had 
been promised by their Government to be 
paid off in gold of the same weight and fine- 
ness as when the nongold currency and gold 
bonds were issued. Instead of gold, they 
received paper dollars with a sharply di- 
minished purchasing power abroad in terms 
of gold. This was known as devaluation, a 
-term which cloaked coil-clipping with a re- 
spectability it did not merit, for it is just as 
dishonorable as coin-clipping. 

By devaluing the dollar the Government 
made a profit of approximately $2,800 mil- 
lion—a profit withheld from the gold-hold- 
ing citizen. It seems incredible, but never- 
theless true, that our Government in the 
intervening years has not restored the preci- 
ous property right of the people to own gold 
coins or bullion. Canadians, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and many other na- 
tionalities can own gold, but we Americans 
are denied that privilege by our Government 
with some exceptions. Why? We shall refer 
to that in a moment. 

The fact is that the American citizen was 
subjected in 1933-34 to a devaluation of 
his standard dollar—the first of any impor- 
tance since 1792. History records at the 
time of suspension of redemption the brave 
words of Senator Carter Glass saying to his 
President: “This great Government, strong 
in gold, is breaking its promises to pay gold 
to widows and orphans to whom it has sold 
Government bonds with a pledge to pay 
gold of the present standard of value. * * * 
It is dishonor, sir.” History also records the 
words of the distinguished blind Senator 
Gore of Oklahoma who, when asked. by 
President Roosevelt what he thought of the 
joint congressional resolution of June 5, 
1933, abrogating the gold payment clause 
in existing governmental and private obliga- 
tions, said: “Why that’s plain stealing, isn’t 
it, Mr. President?” 

Should anyone forget these episodes in 
our history? I am convinced that the for- 
eigner has not, and that the suspension 
and devaluation of 1933-34 provide one rea- 
son why he fears another devaluation in the 
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United States and does not propose to be 
caught off guard again as in 19838. 
INCONSISTENT ARGUMENTS 


I wish that economists, bank letter writers, 
newspaper commentators, authors, and 
others would use the term “coin clipping” 
whenever they refer to currency devaluation. 
The public would grasp the significance of 
the move so much more easily. Monetary 
matters are confusing enough to the masses, 
but the masses will ultimately have to ap- 
prove of congressional acts designed to give 
them genuinely sound money, that is to 
say, paper money redeemable at will in gold. 

A few years ago when the suggestion was 
made that the time was ripe to restore the 
redeemability of our paper currency in gold, 
the argument was advanced that to do so 
would be most embarrassing to our European 
friends and allies. They were just getting 
on their financial feet again and experienc- 
ing balance of payment difficulties. They 
were expected to get their houses in order 
first. Then we could return to gold. Oddly 
enough, now the shoe is on the other.foot. 
It is we who are experiencing balance of 
payment trouble. Still no return to redemp- 
tion. A new reason for not restoring re- 
deemability appears. We are informed that 
the U.S. dollar is the world’s major reserve 
currency and the foreign nations have come 
to rely upon it as equivalent to gold. It 
follows, so we are told, that our own gold 
hoard must continue to be centralized and 
not be subjected to any possible domestic 
withdrawal by Americans. (But this ar- 
rangement has not stopped the withdrawal 
by foreign central banks and governments.) 
Moreover, we are told that internal convert- 
ibility of our currency in gold would not 
assure confidence in our monetary system. 
This can only be achieved, so they say, by 
the continued application of sound and 
tested fiscal, monetary and debt management 
policies. The word “sound” has lost its real 
meaning. Presumably this means mainly a 
balanced budget, less Federal spending. The 
outcome of the last election would seem to 
suggest that these needed reforms cannot 
be counted upon. 

The sad truth is that both political parties 
have accepted the doctrine of a managed 
monetary system divorced from any possible 
control by the people through the discipline 
of currency redeemability in gold. One can 
only regretfully conclude that, considering 
the likelihood of little, if any, curtailment 
of Federal spending, and, in fact, the prob- 
ability that there may be more with no off- 
setting tax increase, we may be in for more 
public debt monetization, which may mean 
more inflation. 


PROBLEM FACING MONEY MANAGERS 


Our balance of payments problem, tied in, 
as it is, with the loss of gold from the 
Treasury and the consequent lowering of the 
gold reserve behind our currency, has 
brought the gold question to public atten- 
tion in a striking manner. Many people can 
be expected to study the subject intensively, 
for much is at stake. This is all to the 
good. They should learn that not only has 
our gold reserve declined from $24,691 mil- 
lion in 1949 to $17,670 million, January 4, 
1961, but, in addition, the amount of gold 
earmarked for foreign holders and in the 
custody of the Federal Reserve, now amounts 
to over $11,600 million. A dozen years ago 
it was less than half that sum. Is this not 
an indication of apprehension abroad over 
our future monetary policies? Obviously, if 
there is to be any coin clipping by our Gov- 
ernment, the foreigners are going to reap as 
much of the paper profit as they can on the 
gold claims they possess here. By earmarking 
a lot of it, they count on profiting handsome- 
ly; but at the same time they adversely af- 
fect our gold reserve. Our money managers 
can do much to control monetary practices 
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in the United States, but their power ex- 
tends only to our citizens. This is one of 
the frustrations confronting our money 
managers. 

Although we have been given assurance 
by both political parties that the dollar will 
not be “clipped” again, perhaps the best re- 
assurance is to be found in the fact that 
an act of Congress would be required for 
another clipping. Presumably much debate 
could be expected. It is doubtful that power 
is likely to be delegated to the President as 
in 1933-34. It is to be hoped that the fu- 
tility of devaluation, or coin clipping, will 
become clear to the American people. In 
any event, the citizen may not be caught off 
guard as easily as in the 1930’s and should, 
consequently, have a better opportunity to 
protect himself and his family than was the 
case then. 

Indeed, the now illegal speculative profit 
possibilities through devaluation are almost 
irresistible, as was the case prior to January 
14, 1961, when the President expanded the 
gold purchase and ownership ban to gold 
owned abroad by US. citizens and corpora- 
tions. Nevertheless, some Americans may— 
as in the past—continue to purchase gold in 
Canada, Switzerland, and elsewhere ingen- 
iously and illegally from banks and brokers 
with only a 5-percent margin, as gold is the 
highest type of security. Banks charge only 
the prime rate of interest on the balance. 
The speculative profit on even a modest ven- 
ture can be relatively large and the prospect 
of loss relatively small. No doubt this is the 
réason why one distinguished New York 
banker had suggested that Congress pass a 
law denying citizens the right to buy or hold 
gold abroad as well as in the United States. 
The Presidential promulgation of the ban on 
holding gold abroad is confirmation, if any 
were needed, that domestic control of gold 
and the irredeemability of our paper curren- 
cy have not worked well in attempting to 
achieve the objective of the money managers, 
and that, therefore, more Government control 
is required. This is also an excellent illus- 


tration of the old story that when one gov- . 


ernment interference with a free market 
does not operate as its advocates intended, 
another is added to tighten it up, and so on 
ad infinitum. The prohibition of gold own- 
ership abroad, like another kind of prohibi- 
tion we Americans have experienced, may 
create “bootleg” gold. At any rate, the pro- 
posal would seem to be unwise, impractical, 
and possibly unenforcible. 

The astute foreigner is probably observing 
carefully the philosophy of the new admin- 
istration in respect to low interest rates. 
How can he have his confidence in the dollar 
upheld when he notes statements in high 
political quarters that interest rates are too 
high, they must come down? Just how high 
is too high? Apparently moneylenders are 
expected to sacrifice a return on their loans 
through Government force so that borrow- 
ers can procure cheaper funds. Why should 
the Government favor a borrower over a 
lender? 

This author feels sorry for the millions of 
humble workers with modest savings ac- 
counts who may now anticipate smaller in- 
terest payments. Inflation has been rob- 
bing them by its subtle methods. Savers 
deserve better treatment than they are re- 
ceiving. Since savings banks in New York 
are extensively advertising offers to give 
away table lamps, thermos bottles, fruit 
cake, suitcases, fountain pens, and other 
items to those who will open savings ac- 
counts as low in some instances as $50, and 
agree to hold them a year, possibly the saver 
is being provided with one means whereby 
he can partly defeat the inroad of inflation 
on his savings account, 

He has been told by some distinguished 
professors that the Nation must have a small 
amount of inflation each year to be pros- 
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perous, say 2 or 3 percent per annum. This 
degree of inflation almost offsets the interest 
the saver may expect to receive on his sav- 


‘ings acocunt. Therefore, at the end of the 


year he may be just about even with the 
game insofar as interest is concerned. But, 
if at the end of the year he transfers his $50 
savings account in bank A with its thermos 
bottle to bank B offering, say, a fountain 
pen, he may accumulate enough tangible 
property to compensate him in part for the 
inflationary impairment of his capital. Vari- 
ations on the theme may occur to those 
readers who are resourceful in protecting 
their property against a depreciating cur- 
rency. 

The gold question simply will not disap- 
pear. . Planners, fascinated with the imag- 
ined power of centralized government to 
create a society which will be able to tell 
the citizen how he shall live and be happy 
(?), how he shall spend his earnings, and 
how the government will shelter him from 
many of life’s hazards, resent the discipline 
of gold. We might observe, too, that gold 
and redeemable currency do not figure in 
the schemes of the Socialists of Communists. 

Much more than the gold question is at 
stake. Human liberty under which the 
United States has grown preeminent in the 
world is the paramount issue. Restoration 
of the property right to own gold and resto- 
ration of the redeemability of our paper 
money in gold involve moral principles that 
are basic in the great struggle between forces 
that seek to enslave us and those that repre- 
sent freedom. If our conduct is not exem- 
plary especially in monetary affairs, how 
can we reasonably expect the rest of the free 
world to follow us? 

I conclude where I began. I do not be- 
lieve that we Americans have the finest cur-. 
rency that the wisdom and experience of 
mankind have evolved over centuries of 
monetary history. It seems preposterous to 
contend, as some persons apparently do, that 
@ paper dollar irredeemable in gold is better 
than one that is redeemable; or that a cur- 
rency requiring the denial of a property right 
possesses integrity; or that a currency selling 
at times at a discount internationally is 
sound; or that a dollar which has lost pur- 


-chasing power steadily since it became ir- 


redeemable is sound; or that proposals to do 
away with any statutory gold reserve instill 
confidence in the integrity of our currency; 
or last, but not least, that “coin-clipping” 
is the way out of our trouble. On the con- 
trary, we might reflect that during the long 
period of years in which the dollar was 
readily convertible into gold, the shocking 
and really embarrassing comment nowadays 
about lack of confidence in the dollar never 
arose. 


(Holding of gold by Americans abroad 
must end by June 1, 1961, according to a 
decree signed by President Eisenhower on 
January 14, 1961. Now USS. citizens cannot 
own gold outside the country any more than 
they could own it inside the country. Dr. 
Paul Einzig, this Chronicle’s London corre- 
spondent, had suggested the move several 
months ago.—Editor’s note.) - 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing; where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


' Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. ‘ 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. : 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for l day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rrcorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall, not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script ahd prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 














Gen. Isaac David White 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, America’s 
top soldier in the Pacific theater, 59- 
year-old Gen. I. D. White, announced 
on January 29, 1961, that he currently 
planned to retire on April 1, 1961, after 
more than 38 years of active military 
service. 

As commander in chief, U.S. Army, 
Pacific, General White heads the largest 
geographical U.S. Army command in the 
world, covering some 12 million square 
miles of land area, embracing 21 coun- 
tries, and comprised of 5 major subor- 
dinate commands where U.S. troops are 
stationed in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, 
Taiwan, and Hawaii. 

General White’s Army career began in 
1923 when he was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant of cavalry. In the days 
when cavalry meant horses, he served 
successively with the 14th, 3d, and 7th 
Cavalry Regiments. He became an ex- 
pert rider, played on Army polo teams, 
and as recently as 1948 managed the 
Army’s equestrian team that competed 
in the world Olympic games in London. 
While on his first assignment with the 
14th Cavalry at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
he first met and in 1928 married Miss 
Julia Eleanor Cotton, his constant part- 
ner these past 31 years. 

Though first making his mark as a 
“horse soldier,” he really won his spurs 
in the mechanized cavalry as a tank 
commander. He was among the van- 
guard of farsighted officers who in the 
early 1930’s pioneered the transition from 
horses to armor. 

He was assigned to the 2d Armored 
Division being organized at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., in 1940, with the rank of 
major, and remained with that division 
throughout World War II, participating 
in eight major campaigns in Africa, 
Sicily, and Europe. Before the war’s 
end, he had served the 2d Armored Di- 
vision in every grade from major to 
major general, and was division com- 
mander when the “hell on wheels” divi- 
sion gained the distinction of being the 
first American force to reach and cross 
the Elbe River in Germany. 

Between World War II and the Korean 
conflict, General White had three major 
assignments. He headed the Cavalry 
School (later, the Ground General 
School) at Fort Riley, Kans.; command- 
ed the crack U.S. Constabulary in Ger- 
many for 3 years where he developed it 
into a hard hitting armored fighting 
force; and returned to become com- 
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manding general of the Armored Center 
and commandant of the Armored School 
at Fort Knox, Ky. 

While head of the two service schools, 
General White revised the curriculums 
in the light of World War II experience 
and the advent of nuclear weapons, and 
was instrumental in effecting the reor- 
ganization of American Armor into its 
present pentomic concept. In Europe 
he set up a Noncommissioned Officers 
Academy for the Constabulary which be- 
came a model for similar schools 
throughout the armed services; spon- 
sored the first of the Army’s NCO Ad- 
visory Councils; and created a tank 
training center at Vilseck, Germany, 
which has become a model for Armor 
training around the world. 

General White has spent 7 of the past 
9 years in the Pacific area. He first went 
to Korea in 1952 to command the X 
Corps through three mountain cam- 
paigns, directed the training of four Re- 
public of Korea Army divisions and the 
organization of a ROK corps headquar- 
ters. For outstanding success in these 
assignments, General White was awarded 
an oak leaf cluster to the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the Korean Order of 
Military Merit Taeguk. President Rhee, 
in presenting the Korean award, stated: 

General White, with brilliant tactical per- 
ception, coordinated the deployment of 8th 
Army and Republic of Korea Army units in 
a manner which abruptly halted the on- 
slaught of the enemy and subsequently 
forced their disorderly retreat. 


After the Korean truce, General White 
returned to command the 4th U.S. Army 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., and in 1955 
again crossed the Pacific, this time as 
a four-star general, to command Army 
Forces Far East and 8th U.S. Army. 

When the U.S. military forces in the 
Pacific and Far East were reorganized 
in 1957, he moved to Fort Shafter to 
begin his present assignment, as first 
commander in chief of the greatly ex- 
panded U.S. Army Pacific and the first 
four-star general to serve in Hawaii. In 
the past 3 years he has logged well over 
1,800 fiying hours and covered almost a 
half of a million miles in visiting the 
various elements of his farflung com- 
mand. 

General White holds 12 U.S. and 14 
foreign decorations. His alma mater, 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., has 
awarded him a master of military science 
degree and an honorary doctorate of 
laws, and the University of Maryland 
recognized his achievements with the 
degree of doctor of military science. 

He has the unique distinction among 
general officers in the Army today of 
having spent almost his entire career as 
a troop commander—compiling an im- 
pressive record of tactical command 
from platoon leader to theater Army 
commander. 


General White is the last officer on 
active duty of that distinguished group, 
including Generals Van Voorhis, Chafee, 
Patton, and Scott, which played such a 
key role in developing the fledgling 
armored force into the most powerful 
armored formations ever employed in 
combat. 

During the past 6 years in the Far 
East and Hawaii, General White recog-. 
nized and became keenly aware of the 
increasing interdependence of political, 
economic, cultural, and military efforts 
to the overall objectives of the free dem- 
ocratic peoples of the world. He consti- 
tuted his staff so as to be continually 
advised of the trends of the governments 
in his field of interest, and throughout 
the world, and evaluated the changing 
political and economic postures of the 
nations of the Far East and southeast 
Asia in the light of their military re- 
quirements. He was unique in laying 
great stress on the value of mutual un- 
derstanding and goodwill within the 
areas wherein his troops were positioned. 
His activities in this respect have been 
noted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, by 
resolutions of the House and Senate of 
the State of Hawaii, and by numerous 
personal commendations. He conceived, 
implemented, and developed brother- 
hood programs among the various ethnic 
groups in Hawaii with the peoples of the 
lands of their ancestors in the Far East. 
His programs, as an East-West concept, 
have done much to create and further 
the now existing good relationships with 
the peoples of the countries within the 
USARPAC area of responsibilities. 

His wide, personal acquaintanceship 
with heads of state, as well as the mili- 
tary leaders of the Far East and south- 
east Asia, and his untiring efforts in the 
all encompassing fields of political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and military endeavors 
mark him as an outstanding soldier- 
diplomat in the truest sense of the word. 

The people of Hawaii are saddened 
over the retirement of this outstanding 
soldier-diplomat. However, we are joy- 
ous over his decision to reside in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. We extend to him our 
fondest aloha. 





Last Tribute to a Great Statesman— 
Millard E. Tydings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
one of Maryland’s beloved and respected 
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sons passed from our midst. Formerly 
a Member of this body, he later gained 
national renown as a U.S. Senator. 

I am sure that you all know that I 
speak of Millard E. Tydings. 

It is not necessary for me to recite his 
life history, though inspirational in it- 
self; and indeed it lends itself to book 
form. Rather, I would prefer to pay 
tribute to Millard Tydings, the personal- 
ity. Men are not often cast in the 
mold from which he was made, His 
was an independence and strength of 
character which could only evoke ad- 
miration and emulation. 

During one of his early campaigns for 
election, Millard Tydings said: “If I am 
elected, I shall vote for those measures 
I believe to be right and oppose those I 
believe to be wrong, no matter who ad- 
vocates or opposes them, and when I can 
no longer do that I care no longer to 
represent this State in any public body.” 

Many high-sounding statements and 
promises are made during political cam- 
paigns, only to be lost sight of in the 
dazzling brilliance of victory. But Mil- 
lard Tydings never lost sight of that 
statement. He never forgot it. He 
lived by it. 

Even when he stood alone, being at- 
tacked from all sides, condemned and 
vilified, he never flinched, because he 
believed that what he was doing was 
right. And time has proven him so. 
Though you may not have always agreed 
with him, you had to respect him. 

Millard E. Tydings has carved for 
himself a respected place in the history 
of our country and he will be long re- 
membered and sorely missed by his fel- 
low Marylanders. I believe that no 
more appropriate epitaph could be found 
for this courageous man than. those 
words he lived by: 

“I shall vote for those measures I be- 
lieve td be right and oppose those I 
believe to be wrong, no matter who 
advocates or opposes them.” 





Chidester To Be Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a continuing source of satisfaction to 
me to have the US. Forest Products 
Laboratory and its highly qualified staff 
located in my district at Madison, Wis. 

The achievements of this Federal 
Laboratory have been commended re- 
peatedly by the industries which it 
serves. 

Last year, on the occasion of the 
laboratory’s 50th anniversary, many 
awards were presented to it for the role 
it has played in the development of new 
and fuller uses for our Nation’s wood 
products. 

I was informed today that Mr. G. H. 
Chidester, Chief of the U.S. Division of 
Pulp and Paper in the Forest Products 
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Laboratory, has been named “Man of 
the Year” in the pulp and paper industry. 

Mr. Chidester won the 1961 award for 
his technical contributions to the indus- 
try. It will be presented to him at the 
annual meeting of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York on 
February 20-23, 1961. 

The following is an article appearing 
in the publication of that organization 
which details Mr. Chidester’s contribu- 
tions. 

I am proud to know Mr. Chidester and 
to have him and his fellow workers at 
the laboratory as my constituents. 

CHIDESTER TO Be HONORED 


G. H. Chidester, Chief of the U.S. Division 
of Pulp and Paper, U.S. Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, Madison, Wis., has been selected as 
the recipient of the 1961 TAPPI Medal by the 
executive committee. The presentation will 
be at the annual meeting of the association, 
to be held February 20-23, 1961, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Chidester was born in Hastings, Mich. 
After graduating from the University of 
Michigan in 1920, he joined the technical 
staff of Kimberly-Clark Corp., where he be- 
came assistant pulpmill superintendent in 
a relatively short time. For a short time he 
held a position on the editorial staff of Paper 
Industry. In 1925 he joined the technical 
staff of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
where he undertook various surveys dealing 
with the problem of fiber loss in pulp and 
paper mill operation. Publication of his 
recommendations was one of the first of its 
type and established systems for determin- 
ing losses and recovering fibers from pulp 
and paper mills, many of which are still 
followed today. ; 

Various investigations were successfully 
conducted by him on problems concerning 
such processing procedures as the rodmill 
for paper stock preparation, hardwood news- 
print, high-yield bleached semichemical 
pulps, and sulphite and acid sulphite semi- 
chemical processes. 

On May 1, 1942, Mr. Chidester was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Division of Pulp and 
Paper, for which he has continually provided 
technical and administrative direction. 
During World War II, the shortage of metals 
necessitated the development of substitute 
products from paper. Mr. Chidester was 
directly responsible for the development of 
Papreg, a high-strength, paper-base lami- 
nate. Adaptations for various purposes were 
also found for proximity fuses, lignin and 
resin-treated papers, wood fiber mats, and 
sulphite pulps. 

In June 1960 a bronze plaque was pre- 
sented to the laboratory by the American 
Paper & Pulp Association on the occasion 
of its golden anniversary, significant recog- 
nition of the development of semichemical 
and cold soda pulping processes, under Mr. 
Chidester’s direction. 

In 1952 the Forestry Division of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations requested Mr. Chidester’s presence 
in Rome to prepare a technical report cover- 
ing the possibilities for the manufacture of 
pulp and paper from various fibrous ma- 
terials available from worldwide sources. 
His ensuing document was later published by 
FAO and has since been recognized in coun- 
tries throughout the world as a basic ref- 
erence on the manufa¢ture of pulp and 
paper. 

In 1954 he was asked by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations to participate in a meeting in Buenos 
Aires to discuss possibilities for expansion of 
the pulp and paper industry in Latin Ameri- 
can countries. In 1955 he conducted a sur- 
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vey for the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, on the possibilities for devel- 
opment of a pulp and paper industry in 
Surinam. A similar survey was conducted 
by him in 1956 on the expansion of the pulp 
and paper industry in Turkey, at the request 
of a Turkish Government bank. A study 
made by him in Israel resulted in the de- 
velopment of techniques for pulping corn- 
stalks for certain grades of paper made there. 

In October 1960 Mr. Chidester presided over 
a pulp and paper meeting in Tokyo, spon- 
sored by FAO and the Economic Commission 
for the Far East. 

Mr. Chidester’s work has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the progress of the industry. A 
man of international stature in his field, he 
is also in large part responsible for the de- 
velopment of men who have served under 
him—a number of whom now hold increas- 
ingly responsible technical positions in ma- 
jor pulp and paper and related companies. 





Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 





our colleagues the following editorial. 


written by the Most Reverend William O. 
Brady, archbishop of St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn., as it appeared in the Wanderer 
of January 19, 1961: 

“FEDERAL ScHooL Alp” Is MISLEADING TERM 

My beloved priests and people of the arch- 
diocese of St. Paul: unless the politicos in 
Washington watch out, with all their shout- 
ing for Federal aid to schools, they may find 
themselves in the embarrassing position of 
having to vote for the program. If they do, 
and if the legislation passes, the embarrass- 
ment will increase. 

In the recent campaigns, both parties com- 
mitted themselves to a program of Federal 
aid to schools. This is nothing new. But 
what is new is that the commitments have 
become more specific. The long-standing 
fight for Federal aid has grown increasingly 
sharp over the past 50 years. The NEA loves 
it all and you may be sure that they will 
press for a conclusive vote. 

If the vote of Congress ever goes in favor 
of a so-called Federal aid to schools, it will 
be a perfect example of persistent pressure 
politics. But a favorable vote will have 
repercussions that the politicians have never 
wanted and do not want right now. 

A book on Federal aid to schools is just 
off the press. It is named “Taxes for the 
Schools.” It is published as a study of the 
Institute for Social Science Research. It is 
interesting, devastating in its analysis and 
quite revealing concerning pressures and 
political jockeying. Here are some thought- 
provoking sentences from the book: 

“In summary, then: Federal school aid 
bills have not failed consistently, year after 
year, because. of disagreement over segrega- 
tion, auxiliary services to nonpublic school 
chlidren, the size of the classroom shortage, 
the number and pay of teachers, or the 
formula for the distribution of Federal 
funds, although these subjects have occupied 
much of the debate. 

“If a majority of both Houses of Congress 
sincerely believed Federal school aid to be 
necessary or desirable, it could and would 
have passed it long ago. 
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“But there is a deep-seated loathing to 
further expansion of central government 
activities into the last bulwark of State and 
local autonomy, the schools. 

“Sonorous declarations are placed in party 
platforms and individual speeches in order 
to satisfy lobbying groups which threaten 
retribution for noncompliance. 

“But many Members of Congress feel gen- 
uine relief when the measures fail without 
their having to go on public record against 
them. ‘ 

“If Federal aid is ever passed, it probably 
won’t be because a majority of Congress 
really wanted it, but because many Members 
felt that they could not politically afford to 
antagonize a determined pressure group.” 

You know where the pressure comes from. 
It is not from the children, not from parents, 
not from the general taxpayer. 

The name of “Federal aid to schools” is 
misleading and deceptive. With such aid, 
schools in poorer place will not be better. 
Children will not gain anything. Federal aid 
only means that the old round of fiscal 
management will be danced on a national 
stage rather than exclusively on the local 
platform where it can be watched and should 
be controlled. 

Schools do not need Federal aid. Schools 
will not really get any aid that will be voted 
for them. There simply will be more money 
to spend with no more assurance of educa- 
tional improvement than present spending 
insures. And there will be more taxes with 
all that that includes. 

Every bill proposed for Federal aid till now 
has been discriminatory, unjust, unfair. So 
are the present suggestions. Education is 
for the benefits of the children and the 
Nation. Unless all the children and the 
whoie Nation will gain, Federal action only 
continues the injustices that have long 
persisted in States and counties. 

Will there be repercussions if Federal aid 
is not passed? Quite likelyso. Will there be 
repercussion if Federal aid is passed in its 
suggested form? Not if parents and the 
public who support private schools will con- 
tinue meek and mild and long suffering. It 
is about time that our people should rise up, 
become vocal, and demand that their consti- 
tutional rights to educate their children in 
private schools will not be frustrated by the 
NEA, the tax bureau or any antiquated sup- 
position that our private schools do not 
contribute to the public welfare. 

Devotedly in Christ. 

WILLIAM O. Brapy, 
Archbishop of St Paul. 





The Late Honorable W. F. (Bill) Norrell 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in my 12 
years in the Congress, I have never 
known a more considerate, kindly gentle- 
man than Britt NorrRELL. He was hum- 
ble, unassuming, and radiated an inner 
warmth of character and integrity. 

BIL. NorRELL was a Christian, practic- 
ing toward others the ideals and great 
principles of his religion. 

The South and the Nation lost another 
of their distinguished sons. Brit Nor- 
RELL was forthright, courageous, and 
dedicated to constitutional government. 


He was a great leader in the cause of 
States’ rights, local self-government, and 
individual freedom. 

Like a true soldier, he dedicated his life 
to his country. He gave his life for our 
country. ‘Those of us who served with 
BILL NoRRELL will be better Congressmen 
through having known and associated 
with him. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in extending to 
Mrs. Norrell, his daughter, and sovereign 
constituents our most heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 





Medical and Hospital Protection for 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am interested in the medical and hos- 


pital care for Federal employees provided’ 


pursuant to Public Law 86-382. I am 
sure this is an interest I share with the 
21% million Federal employees around 
the world. 

In this regard I have asked the Comp- 
troller General and the Civil Service 
Commission to furnish me certain infor- 
mation and tables on the largest carrier 
under this program, which I believe will 
be of interest to all concerned. I also 
invite the Members’ attention to the 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, medical serv- 
ice which offers a medical and surgical 
plan similar to Blue Shield and which 
appears to be most comprehensive in 
nature. It is sponsored by the Essex 
and Kent County Medical Societies and 
endorsed by the Ontario Medical Asso- 
ciation: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 9, 1960. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. TEAGUE: We are enclosing here- 
with, as requested in your letter of Septem- 
ber 18, 1960, a columnar statement of the 
health benefits plans offered in the District 
of Columbia prior to July 1, 1960, by Group 
Hospitalization, Inc., and Medical Services 
of the District of Columbia compared with 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield Association plan 
in effect for Federal employees subsequent to 
June 30, 1960, the latter authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 86-382. Since Public Law 86-382 be- 
came effective on the first day of the first 
pay period which began on or after July 1, 
1960, the effective date was not uniform for 
all employees. 

We have included in the comparative state- 
ment only the most important of the various 
provisions of the two programs. 

The statement indicates a variation in the 
rates effective under the two programs. In 
reviewing this variation, consideration should 
be given to certain provisions which are in- 
cluded in the Government program but 
which were not included in the preferred 
and standard contracts. Among these are 
a number which provide for more extensive 
benefits, such as protection against catas- 
trophic accidents and illnesses; the elimi- 
nation of the waiting period in connection 
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with maternity cases and preexisting con- 
ditions; more complete coverage of medical 
costs during hospitalization; and the exten- 
sion of benefits to employees after they be- 
come annuitants, with a still further exten- 
sion to their survivors, who are also annui- 
tants. 

There are still other provisions which add 
to the cost of the program, such as the free 
coverage provided for as long as 365 days 
to persons classified as in a nonpay status 
and the 31-day free coverage granted to per- 
sons who leave the Government service. 

Prior to July 1, 1960, hospitalization bene- 
fits in the District of Columbia were pro- 
vided under two options—‘“preferred” and 
“standard.” Benefits for doctors’ services 
were also provided under two options— 
“surgical-medical” and “surgical service.” 
Enrollees were permitted to enroll in either 
of the two hospitalization options or in 
either of the two hospitalization options 
combined with either of the two options for 
doctors’ services. Thus, various combina- 
tions of benefits and rates were in effect. 
This variety appears to have contributed to - 
the confusion regarding the relative benefits 
under the two programs. In addition to the 
four options mentioned above, a few groups 
in the District of Columbia were also of- 
fered a relatively new comprehensive pro- 
gram which provided benefits for hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical-medical, and major medical 
care. 

Your letter also raises certain questions 
regarding the audit of the program. It is 
expected that the program ultimately will be 
under comprehensive audit of the type per- 
formed for other Government programs 
which are under comprehensive audit. [t 
will include an evaluation of the CSC regu- 
lations and administrative practices and an 
examination of selected records of the Fed- 
eral Government and of the prime carriers to 
determine whether the program is being con- 
ducted generally in compliance with the 
intent of Public Law 86-382. 

In our audit of the carriers, we would give 
full consideration to the effectiveness of any 
audits performed by the Commission. The 
audit of the carriers’ records will include an 
examination of some paid claims selected 
on a random sample basis, and during this 
phase of the audit, the reasonableness of 
charges for health services will be consid- 
ered. It is our opinion that the law grants 
to the General Accounting Office the author- 
ity to review operations of the carriers. 

All Government payroll offices, with minor 
exceptions, remit to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, after each pay period, the amount 
deducted from employee earnings plus the 
amount of the agency contribution for the 
health benefits program. Such remittances 
are deposited in the health benefits fund. 

Payments of premiums to the various car- 
riers, including the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Association, which acts as agent for all the 
various Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, are 
made from the health benefits fund, which 
is administered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Such payments are made semi- 
monthly, on the 10th and 25th, usually by 
means of a single check to each carrier. 

We are enclosing for your convenience 
certificates which include the details of the 
program which was in effect under Group 
Hospitalization, Inc., and brochures which 
give a résumé of the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Association plan under the Government pro- 
gram. 

If you wish further information, we will 
be glad to endeavor to supply it. If dis- 
cussions would be helpful, we can meet with 
you or members of your staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 
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Benefit or provision 








Medical care in hospital 


Income 





i — saiteaiaien 
i al ania cnnmchd 
If income is below income limits 
surgical, and mater- 


medical 
nity costs are covered in full. 
Ifincome is above income limits 
an allowance is made as indi- 
eated above. (Doctor may 
make an additional charge to 
the patient.) 


Vari aes of a, 


= children). 
* X-ray and laboratory fees_.........- 








1 TB and mental cases limited to 30 days. 


Maternity care (normal delivery)-._/ $85. 
limits: 


i TB and mental cases limited to 30 days. 
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Analysis of service type health benefit plans available to Government employees in the District of Columbia 
{Prior to July 1, 1960—Group contracts with Group Hospitalization, Inc., and Medical Services of the District of ane After June 30, 1960—Government contract with 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield Association (authorized by Public Law 86-382 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE 
Before July 1, 1960, Group Hospitalization, Ine. 


Standard plan 


BEF TPR POPC opi cicchtinenaccoee 


Oe dienean ae aoe 

wance 0} per 

day for both room and board 
and other —— e ses. 


«£65055! 31 days, $10 wance; 
aS per day 


$12 per day allowance. 
180 da: allow- 
ance for both room and board 
and other hospital expenses. 


Si alae idaritaeiwidiedosanibon aaa nine 983 100-ger tial... coi s5s5-ki...-. 
Saar ihiecSipediale Blaleetil 31 days, covered in full; 180 days, 
allowance of $10 day for 
both room and d, and 


other hospital expenses. 
80 percent of costs.............-- 31 ont maximum allowance 
80 days, allowance of $10 
per a for both room and 
ard and other hospital ex- 


penses. 
Cost of semiprivate room_..-...| Cost of semiprivate ess 


Maximum allowance $100-..._..- LP greater of $10 per day for 8 


or or $50. 
Surgical treatment while not a 


Surgical treatment while not a 
bed patient. bed patient. 

ee first aid treatment | Emergency first aid treatment 
within hours after acci- within 24 hours after acci- 
dental Ad, dental injury. 

(Benefits applicable only to | (Benefits apainedill only to 
initial care.) initial care.) 


90 days to 18 years ._-........... 






After June 30, 1960, Blue Cross-Blué Shield Association 


$12 per day allowance- - - 




















Cost of semiprivate room__...... 

Maximum allowance $100-.....- 

en treatment while not a 
tient. 

(Benshes ts limited to the 24-hour 
period during which the oper- 
ating room is used.) 

Emergency treatment within 72 
hours after accidental injury. 

Birth to 19 years; also children 
of any age who are incapable of 
self-support. 


2T and mental cases limited to 10 days. 


SURGICAL AND MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Surgical fee schedule: Maximum fee. $300__............. 





Ist 3 da 
Next 177 per day. 
Limited to 1 [Vite pee per day. 


ae 
90 days to 18 years............-. 


Covered both in or out of a hos- | Covered only for surgical cases 
pital. in a hospital. 


Coverage, 75 percent of fee | Coverage, in full_...-....-...... 
schedule. 


Ist day, $15 per day 
Next 2 days, $10 per day. 
Next 117 days, $5 per day. 
ag to 1 visit per day.! 








Birth Of) a ae 

Also children of any age who are 
incapable of self-support. 

Covered in hospital or in a doc- 
tor’s office within 72 hours 
after an accident. 

Coverage: In a hospital and per- 
formed by a hospital employee 
and billed by the hospital, 
full coverage. 

In a hospital and performed by 
a doctor and billed by a doc- 
tor, allowance of amount in 
schedule of fees. 

». doctor’s office, schedule of 
fees. 





2 TB and mental cases limited to 10 days. 


..------| $12 per day allowance. 
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Low option 










Covered in full. * 


















30.3 
Covered in full. 









90 percent of costs. 






Cost of semiprivate room, limit 


$12. 

Maximum allowance $10 per day 
for 10 days. 

Surgical treatment while not a 

bed a, 

(Benefits limited to the 24-hour 
period during which the oper- 
ating room is used.) 

Emergency treatment within 72 
hours a accidental injury. 

Birth to 19 years; also children 
of any age who are incapable of 
self-support, 








$200. 
30 days, $3 per day.’ 


Allenrollees are on an indemnity 
basis. Allowance is based on 
surgical fee schedule. (Doctor 
may make an additional charge 
to the patient.) 


Covered. 

Birth to 19 years. 

Also children of any age who are 
incapable of self-support. 


Same as high option. 
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Analysis of service type health benefit plans available to Government employees in the District of Columbia—Continued 


[Prior to July 1, 1960—Group contracts with Group Hospitalization, Inc,, and Medical Services of the District of Columbia. After June 30, 1960—Government contract with 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield Association (authorized by Public Law 86-382)] 


MAJOR MEDICAL 





Before July 1, 1960, Group Hospitalization, Inc. After June 30, 1960, Blue Cross-Blue Shield Association 
Benefit or provision ee SS ein ieee tees 
Preferred plan Standard plan High option Low option 

— ~~ catastrophic illnesses | None----.-_......---.----..----- a $20,000 maximum -__...........- $5,000 maximum. 
and accidents. : 

Generally, the benefits cover the Maximum may be restored on | Maximum may be restored on 
costs of care and treatment during . evidence of insurability. evidence of insurability, 
hospitalization, in the patient’s Benefit period limitation, $10,000_| Benefit period limitation, $2,500. 
home, and in the doctor’s officé. Benefit period begins on the Ist | Benefit period begins on the ist 
In addition to hospital and medi- day a person receives care by day @ person receives care by 


a physicians, ends 12 months @ physician, ends 12 months 


cal expenses benefits are provided 
later or after a 90-day period later or after a 90-day 


for expenses such as— 











Private nursing. without expenses. without expenses. 
Medicines ona other supplies Enrollee pays first $100 of ex- | Enrollee pays first $200 of ex- 
used outside a hospital. penses of each covered member penses of each covered member 
Physical therapy. each benefit period, thereafter each benefit period, thereafter 
Ambulance service, | plan pays 80 percent of ex- plan pays 75 percent of ex- 
X-rays. penses, penses. 
Ortho ic supplies. 
Also included are expenses for which } 
benefits are not provided under | | 
the basic plan. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Future retirements. .........-.-..-- Right to individual enrollemt | Right to individual enrollment | The enrollment of present em- | Same as high option. 
in conversion contract (stand- in conversion contract (stand- ployees will continue after 
ard contract only). ard contracts only). retirement, with the same 


benefits and costs as are 
applicable to active employees. 


Coverage of surviving dependents |....- > biG cet hsnscdgs acess. dastaneee Oe eee ee If survivor is an annuitant Do. 
of decreased employee. enrollment may be continued. 
Waiting period for maternity and | 10 months__.-..-...........-.--- SO months Sb iste DOIN acc cighmnsaticctdinieindis Do. 
preexisting conditions. 
Coverage of employee in nonpay | Right to individual enrollment | Right to individual enrollment | Covered for 365 days without Do. 
status. in conversion contract (stand- in conversion contract (stand- payment of premium 
ard contract only). ard contract only). 
Extended coverage on termination | None.............-.-.....---.-.- None...................-....-...| Coverage is extended 31 days Do. 
of employment. without payment of premium. 
If hospita at the end of the Do. 
31-day extention there is a fur- 
ther extention of 60 days. 





MONTHLY RATES? 








Family- 
Individual Family female with 




















nondepend- 
ent husband 
Prior to July 1, 1960: Group Hospitalization, Inc., and Medical Service of D.O.: 
Enroliment was permitted in either of the following 2 hospitalization plans: 
Preferred hospital service (no surgical or medical benefits) .................2..-.-2---- 2-2 ee nee ee neon ee eee enn nnn ee ee $2. 86 $6. 72 $6,.72 
Standard hospital sevice (a0 surpical or medionl bemefits) o.oo aio Sa a nS no Lk Sh Se cence ce cc caticecwnnns 2. 38 5. 48 5.48 
— enrollment was permitted in either of the above 2 hospitalization plans combined with either of the 2 medical plans, as ‘ 
follows: 
Preferred hospital service combined with surgical-medical service. -..................-.---.-------e- eee eee eee e--- renee 5. 06 13.18 13.18 
Preferred hospital service combined with surgical service only......-....-- 2222222222 n nnn enn e enn ence ec en ee nnce- =e 4. 00 11.08 11.08 
Standard hospital service combined with surgical-medical service. -..............--..--.-.-2.----.---- eee ene e- eee eee 4. 58 11, 94 11,94 
Standard hospital service combined with surgical service only...................-.--.---2----- 2222+ eee eee eee e+e 3. 52 9. 84 9. 84 
After June 30, 1960 (Public Law 86-382): Blue Cross-Blue Shield Association: 
High option: 
i ennandithte inated ed tbe cin dks ae icici itches ade bimeter cineca 4. 57 12. 61 15. 43 
Se NIN S WOU yoo 5 ose once oe wicks outdone nannalatbondinuiician adeidubitien siialelidaatdbstbusaiadtnaseet ee 2. 82 6. 76 3. 94 
Nicci. ee a eS Sate atin te ddatihnapntice /aecawaak nance Joe de dea Cs adiditt, Jiccubuneliewgeae ie . 7.39 19. 37 19. 37 
SSS ——E—=——_——===-_ _ —————SSaa=_a==_—_——— 
Low option: 
Dea ea Se ee ee en ee eee 2. 82 7. 45 10. 27 
CORI CRN habia Sai i, cso nti cites dia iaategs ced deinadaaciiwdtmewiseiet alent esucae mate 2. 82 6.76 3.94 
ET icine tiieta shcieadpea ttle itis Btiadegt rad aimdaiis ait cele mae tsaann a inn nian ahinwndatinnubaacddinnnwcaniglic ganda 5. 64 14. 21 14.2 
3 The rates in effect after June 30, 1960, reflect the costs of major medical benefits,” 4 Of this amount 4 percent is deducted for reserves and administrative expenses— 
free extension of coverage for 31 days after termination of employment, free coverage balance is paid to Blue Cross-Blue Shield Association. . 


of persons in nonpay status, and other provisions which were not included in the 
program in effect prior to J uly 1, 1960, 
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U.S. Crvu. SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C., December 15, 1960. 
Hon. OLtIn E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: This is in further reply 
to your letter dated November 28, 1960, in 
which you ask if the Civil Service Com- 
mission did or plans to make any investi- 
gation into the charges which are assessed by 
the insurance carriers against the Federal 
employees health benefits program, and 
whether we have any information on Blue 
Cross executive salaries, expense allowance, 
and reserves. 

The Commission will audit the results of 
operations under the carrier contracts, as 
provided by Public Law 86-382. It is our 
plan that thorough audit techniques will be 
used to assure that performance and ac- 
countability are in accordance with the con- 
tracts. Limitations were established in each 
contract to assure that actual administra- 
tive expenses would be reasonable and equi- 
table. The audit program will not be con- 
fined to allowances for expenses and re- 
serves but will cover the payment of claims 
also. ‘ 

Our audit program will not be initiated 
until next year; therefore, we have no first- 
hand information on the salaries paid to 
executives of any carrier. However, the mat- 
ter of Blue Cross executive salaries was dis- 
cussed before the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in the hearings on 
S. 2162, and similar bills in the summer of 
1959. On page 96 of the hearings on the 
health benefits program for Federal em- 
ployees, the following was furnished by Mr. 
Douglas Colman, vice president, Blue Cross 
Association : 

“The highest salary known to be paid 
currently to a Blue Cross plan employee is 
$47,500 annually, paid to the executive vice 
president of the largest plan, which has 7 
million members and a gross annual in- 
come of $127 million. 

“Of the reporting plans: 17 report a 
highest salary of $25,000 or more; 11 report 
a highest salary between $15,000 and $25,000; 
15 report a highest salary between $10,000 
and $15,000; and 25 report a highest salary 
below $10,000.” 

On page 178, information with respect to 
Blue Shield was also furnished the com- 
mittee: 

“Ten plans having over 1 million sub- 
scribers: Total subscription income, $313 
million; lowest salary, $17,000; highest 
salary, $33,000; average salary, $25,773. 

“Thirteen plans having 500,000 to 1 million 
subscribers: Total subscription income, $166 
million; lowest salary, $7,000; highest salary, 
$27,500; average salary, $18,250. 

“Seventeen plans having 200,000 to 500,000 
subseribers: Total subscription income, $110 
million; lowest salary, $7,125; highest salary 
$19,000; average salary, $12,488. 

“Ten plans having 100,000 to 200,000 sub- 
scribers: Total subscription income, $%37,- 
500,000; lowest salary $6,250; highest salary 
. $21,000; average salary, $11,642. 

“Ten plans having less than 50,000 sub- 
scribers: Total subscription income, $2,820,- 
000; lowest salary, $2,400; highest salary, 
$6,426; average salary, $4,320.” : 

We do not have any information concern- 
ing Blue Cross reserves and expense allow- 
ances generally. If it will be of help to you, 
we can tell you what our contract provides 
concerning these items, but these contract 
provisions would probably not be typical. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoGER W. JONEs, 
Chairman, 
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Wrvpsor MEDICAL COMPREHENSIVE GROUP 
PLAN 
(Offered by Windsor Medical Services, Inc., 
Windsor, Ontario) 
WHAT IS WINDSOR MEDICAL? 

Windsor Medical Services, Inc., is a non- 
profit service plan offering medical, surgical, 
and obstetrical care to subscribers and their 
dependents on a prepayment basis. 

No commissions or dividends are paid to 
anyone. 

The plan operates in Essex and Kent 
Counties, and almost 100 percent of the doc- 
tors in these areas are members. 

ENROLLMENT REQUIREMENTS 


The plan is available to groups of five or 
more. For groups of 5 to 9, all must enroll; 
for groups of 10 to 18, 10 must enroll; for 
groups of 14 or more, 75 percent must enroll. 


MONTHLY GROUP RATES ! 


Gime sispecriber.......--2---....-.-- $2. 70 
UE gS a ae 5. 70 
oo gk a RS a ee 7.70 
Family of four or more-_-_-_-_--------- 9. 50 
1 Effective Sept. 1, 1959. 
DEPENDENTS 


The family rates includes only the sub- 
scriber’s wife or husband and unmarried de- 
pendent children or legal wards up to the 
age of 19 years. 

WHAT DOES IT OFFER YOU? 


The following benefits are available to 
Windsor medical subscribers and their de- 
pendents from the member doctor of their 
choice (subject to the conditions listed under 
“Waiting periods” and “Exemptions”) : 

1. Home and office visits. 

2. Diagnosis and treatment of illness. 

3. Childbirth, including prenatal and post- 
natal care. (The newborn child is eligible 
for all benefits from birth, provided the birth 
is reported within the prescribed time limits.) 

4. Consultations by other member doctors, 
including specialists. 

5. Surgery, including cutting or other sur- 
gical procedures. 

6. Fractures and dislocations. 

7. X-rays, whenever required for diagnosis 
or treatment. 

8. Cystoscopic and bronchoscopic examina- 
tions. 

9. Diagnostic procedures. 

10. Administration of anesthetics. 

11. Preventive medical services, such as in- 
oculations. 

12. Preventive medical examinations. 

13. Eye tests (for glasses). 

14. Radium and deep X-ray treatment. 

15. Treatment of accidents, including 
shock, cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, etc. 

WAITING PERIODS 


All the above benefits are available with- 
out waiting period, except for the following: 

1. During the first 6 months after enroll- 
ment your benefits do not include removal 
of tonsils and adenoids, repair of hernia, 
reparative female surgery. 

2. During the first 9 months after enroll- 
ment your benefits do not include childbirth 
or any condition arising out of pregnancy. 

3. During the first 12 months after enroll- 
ment your benefits do not include eye tests 
(for glasses) or preventive medica! examina- 
tions. One of each is permitted at 12-month 
intervals thereafter. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Your agreement does not cover: 

1. Illness, injury or condition for which 
compensation is provided by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act or by any Government 
authority. 
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2. Conditions not detrimental to, or in 
terfering with, bodily health or bodily func- 
tions (e.g., plastic surgery to improve ap- 
pearance). 

3. Medical or surgical services when the 
subscriber or the dependent is a patient un- 
der the care of a sanatorium or hospital for 
tuberculosis, mental illness or disease, al- 
coholism or epilepsy, or as a drug addict, 


.or when the subscriber or dependent in ques- 


tion should properly be such a patient. 

4. Illness, injury or condition, to the ex- 
tent which, in the opinion of the corporation, 
some person, firm, or corporation is liable 
because of a wrongful act to provide com- 
pensation or reimbursement for the benefit 
of the subscriber and/or any of his included 
dependents. 

5. Examinations requested by a third party 
for insurance, school, employment, camp, as- 
sociation, visa, or similar purposes. 

6. The provision of hospitalization, dental, 
ambulance, or nursing services, drugs, vac- 
cines, biological sera or extracts or their 
synthetic substitutes, eye glasses, special ap- 
pliances, oxygen; physiotherapy including 
diathermy. 

7. Any mileage allowance to the medica! 
member rendering the service. 

8. Services rendered by dentists, optome- 
trists, chiropodists, chiropractors, and osteo- 
paths. 

IT’S EASY TO USE 


Just present your membership card to the 
member doctor of your choice. He will send 
his account directly to Windsor Medical 
Services, Inc., for payment. 

In case of an emergency requiring the 
services of a doctor while vacationing, 
traveling, or residing outside the area in 
which member doctors practice, you will be 
reimbursed with the same amount of money 
as would be paid to a member doctor for a 
similar service, on presentation of an item- 
ized account from the doctor who treated 
you. 


YOU MAY CONTINUE YOUR BENEFITS 


If an employee should leave a group for 
any reason he may retain his protection in 
one of the following ways: 

(a) If there is a Windsor medical group 
at his new place of employment he may 
transfer to it. 

(b) If there is not, but he continues to 
reside in Essex or Kent County, he may 
apply within 30 days of leaving the group 
to carry on his coverage on a pay-direct 
basis, at a cost of a few cents more per 
month. 

(c) If he should: move from this area, 
arrangements for transfer of coverage have 
been made with similar plans in other parts 
of Canada. (Contact our office for details:) 

(d) If an employee should die, his spouse 
may apply within 30 days to continue the 
protection for herself and dependents. 

(e) If an employee should leave to en- 
list in the armed forces, his wife may ap- 
ply within 30 days to continue the coverage 
for herself and dependents during his ab- 
sense. 

INCOME 


No one is excluded from enrollment with 
Windsor Medical Services on the basis of 


‘ income. A schedule of payments has been 


set up which member doctors receive for 
all included benefits. This they have agreed 
to accept as full payment for a single sub- 
scriber whose average annual income is not 
in excess of $7,000, and for a married sub- 
scriber whose average annual income, to- 
gether with that of the wife or husband, is 
not in excess of $10,000. Only when in- 
come exceeds these limits may a member 
doctor make any charge to the subscriber 
for services. 


eae 
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Important: This pamphlet is an outline 


only and is not a contract. For further 
information see “standard form agreement 
terms.” 
Consider these features: 
. Sponsored by the doctors. 
Free choice of member doctors. 
. Includes home and Office calls. 
Dependents receive equal coverage. 
Newborn children covered from birth. 
You may continue your benefits. 
. Easy to use—no claims to file. 
. No medical examination required. 
. No age limit for subscriber or spouse, 
10. No exclusion for chronic or preexisting 
conditions. 
Sponsored by Essex and Kent County Med- 
ical Societies. 
Endorsed by Ontario Medical Association. 
Chartered by the Ontario government. 
Licensed under the Prepaid Hospital and 
Medical Services Act, 1950. 
Member of Trans-Canada Medical Plans. 


ProGRESS IN HEALTH SERVICES—COMPREHEN- 
SIVE INSURANCE FOT PHYSICIANS’ SERVICES 


(By the Health Information Foundation, 
New York, N.Y.) 


Comprehensive physicians’ services can be 
provided satisfactorily under a voluntary 
health insurance plan sponsored by a medi- 
cal society and run on a fee-for-service basis. 

This is the general conclusion derived 
from an extensive study of one such plan, 
Windsor Medical Services, Inc., of Windsor, 
Ontario (Canada). The study was made by 
the Bureau of Public Health Economics, 
School of Public Health, University of 
Michigan, under a grant from Health In- 
formation Foundation. 

A full report will be published as “Com- 
prehensive Physicians’ Services Under 
Voluntary Health Insurance,” by Benjamin 
J. Darsky, M.A.; Nathan Sinai, D.P.H.; and 
Solomon J. Axelrod, M.D., M.P.H. (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1958). Data 
covering the experience of 1954 were ob- 
tained by interviews during 1955 with an 
area-probability sample of the Windsor 
population and with virtually all Windsor 
physicians. In addition, an audit of the 
plan’s administration was made. 

Less than 5 percent of the American popu- 
lation subscribes to plans that provide com- 
prehensive physicians’ benefits. Most of 
these plans are not sponsored by the or- 
ganized medical profession, and most of 
them alter traditional aspects of medical 
practice. Windsor Medical Services has 
been operating successfully for 20 years. 
Like the typical American physicians’ service 
plan, it is sponsored by the medical society, 
offers free choice of physician to subscriber, 
makes fee-for-service payments to physi- 
cians, and offers group enrollment of sub- 
scribers and coverage of-their dependents. 

Windsor itself is an urban, industrial com- 
munity with a population in the study year 
of about 160,000 in its metropolitan area. In 
its population makeup and ecological and 
economic characteristics, it resembles the 
nearby city of Flint, Mich., and other 
medium-sized industrial communities in the 
United States. 


The Windsor plan emerged from the experi- 


ence of the local Essex County Medical So- 


ciety in operating a medical relief program 
for the Ontario government in the mid- 


1 This study is one of several sponsored by 
Health Information Foundation in order to 
provide voluntary health insurance agencies 
with information about comprehensive 
medical services. A second study in this 
field, dealing with similar medical prepay- 
ment plans in the State of Washington, is 
being carried on by the Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Washington, under the 
direction of George A. Shipman, Ph. D. A 
report will be published later. 
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1930s. Planned in 1936 and formally 
chartered in 1937, Windsor Medical Services 
obtained its first group of subscribers in 
July 1989. 

In this initial contract the plan agreed to 
cover all medical and surgical services, X-ray 
and special services, consultations, services 
of anesthetists and assistants at operations, 
preventive medical examinations and re- 
fractions, and confinements (including pre- 
natal and postnatal care), in the office, home, 
or hospital. Excluded was care for such 
conditions as tuperculosis, mental illness, 
drug addiction, and acute venereal diseases. 
A waiting period of 6 months was specified 
for treatment of any pre-existing condition. 

The services in the present group contract 
are more liberal. Radium and deep X-ray 
treatment are now mentioned specifically 
among the services offered, as are preventive 
inoculations and cystoscopic and broncho- 
scopic examinations. Exclusions, similarly, 
are explained more fully. Waiting periods 
have been specified for confinements (10 
months), refractions and preventive medical 
examinations (12 months), and for the re- 
moval of tonsils and/ or adenoids, hernior- 
raphy, and reparative pelvic, vaginal or 
perineal surgery (6 months). 

Although income limits had been adopted 
and modified during the planning period 
of WMS, the initial contract was offered to 
groups of 10 or more without income re- 
striction or additional charges. (Income 
limits for an individual contract then offered 
were set at $2,000.) In 1948 the plan adopted 
income limits for group subscribers; physi- 
cians were permitted to make extra charges 
to single subscribers earning over $3,000 and 
married subscribers earning over $6,500. The 
only change in income limits since that time 
was made in 1952, when the limit for single 
subscribers was increased to $4,000. In 
actual practice, not many families are 
affected by these income restrictions. 

Since 1939 WMS has revised the premiums 
for its comprehensive group plan five times. 
In the original contract the monthly pre- 
mium was $1.09 for the subscriber and for 
each dependent. The present monthly pre- 
mium, adopted in February, 1956, is $2.30 for 
a single subscriber, $4.90 for husband and 
wife, $6.50 for husband, wife, and child, and 
$7.90 for husband, wife, and two or more 
children. (In addition, most WMS sub- 
scribers carry hospitalization insurance with 
Ontario Blue Cross.) 

WMS grew slowly between 1939 and 1945, 
when it had 7,656 subscribers. Then demand 
accelerated, and the rate of growth was 
checked only by the ability of the organiza- 
tion to service new accounts. By the end 
of 1955 WMS had a total of 171,000 subscrib- 
ers. In metropolitan Windsor itself, about 
85 percent of the population is now enrolled. 
(During the survey year—1954—this figure 
was about 63 percent; 9 percent were en- 
rolled in some coverage other than WMS; 
and 28 percent had no insurance covering 
physicians’ services.) 


ORGANIZATION 


Briefly, the organization of WMS is this: 
Member-physicians of the corporation elect a 
governing board of directors, which at pres- 
ent consists of seven physicians and three 
laymen. Day-to-day operation of the plan 
is directed by a lay administrator, who su- 
pervises a staff of 80, and by a medical 
director. 

Payments to practicing physicians are 
based on a fee schedule—that is, charges 
the member-physicians have agreed to make 
for services to which subscribers are en- 
titled. (Well over 90 percent of all 211 Wind- 
sor doctors are medical members of WMS.) 
The cost of administration has remained be- 
low 8 percent of .income during the past 
decade. 

In addition to the comprehensive contract, 
& limited contract, essentially a surgical- 
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benefit plan but including confinemients and 
diagnostic X-ray, was offered in 1945. This 
plan was designed to fill an assumed need 
for low-cost insurance that would be sold 
in conjunction with the Blue Cross plan. 
It had only 2,158 subscribers by 1946 and 
only 1,062 a decade later. 

A pay-direct contract was also offered in 
1947 to those leaving jobs in which they had 
had group coverage. Rates for this plan are 
slightly higher than group rates, but services 
are the same. At the end of 1955, 19,540 sub- 
scribers had elected to continue coverage 
after leaving their employment. 

UTILIZATION 

More Windsor Medical Services subscribers 
(68 percent) used physicians’ services during 
the study year than did subscribers to other 
plans (58 percent) or those without medical- 
care insurance (51 percent) (see Chart I). 
But the fact that 32 percent of WMS sub- 
scribers did not visit a doctor during the 
year, despite the absence of any financial 
barrier, indicates that use of medical services 
is by no means certain once cost factors are 
removed. 

When only those who visited a doctor’ at 
least once are considered, each WMS sub- 
scriber received an average of 6.08 services, 
38 percent more than the average of 4.41 
for other insured and 15 percent more 
than the 5.29 of the uninsured. Thus, 
Windsor subscribers received a greater vol- 
ume of services during the study year. 
However, the patterns of use—the relative 
proportions of light, modest, and heavy 
users—were substantially the same for each 
of the three ps. 

The distribution of services in the popula- 
tion appeared to be stable over time; many 
people received only a few services and a few 
received many. As a result, the use of com- 
prehensive services can be predicted statisti- 
cally, so that insurance principles are 
applicable. 

Although WMS subscribers initiated med- 
ical care more often and used more services, 
they rarely incurred out-of-pocket expenses 
for physicans’ services. In the main, costs 
that were incurred were due to care received 
before enrolling in the plan or for visits to 
nonparticipating physicians. 

Although about 10 percent of the WMS 
subscribers who used medical services had 
some out-of-pocket charges, about 75 per- 
cent of each of the two other groups in- 
curred such charges. Among the uninsured, 
10 percent had physicians’ charges of $50 or 
more, and 7 percent paid $100 or more. 
Among subscribers to other plans, about 13 
percent paid $50 or more for physicians’ 
services and 4 percent paid $100 or more. 
EFFECTS ON PHYSICIAN-PATIENT RELATIONSHIP 


The doctor-patient relationship can affect 
both the quality and the cost of medical 
care. If the removal of cost barriers were to 
encourage patients to change physicians 
often or to visit a variety of specialists with- 
out professional referral, the stability of the 
patient-physician relationship could be dam- 
aged. 

As the utilization data show, WMS sub- 
scribers follow the same general pattern as 
do nonsubscribers in their use of medical 
services. In addition, 92 percent of WMS 
subscribers have a physician whom they 
consider their regular doctor, while the cor- 
responding proportions for subscribers to 
other plans and the uninsured are 85 and 76 
percent respectively. This difference may 
be attributable to the increased number of 
WMS subscribers who seek care, but its effect 
is to strengthen an important element in the 
stability of the doctor-patient relationship. 

The plan appears to have no adverse effect 
on the patient’s satisfaction with the physi- 
cian chosen. Certainly the pattern of WMS 
subscribers, which is essentially that of the 
other two groups, gives no indication of 
shopping around among doctors or other be- 
havior that might create an unstable pattern 
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of care.” Most people in all three groups 
saw only one physician during the year— 
typically, a general practitioner. Of those 
who saw two physicians, about a third saw 
two general practitioners, 10 percent or less 
saw two specialists, and the rest saw one of 
each. The relatively few people who visited 
three or more physicians saw specialists 
most often, as expected. 

Since WMS includes home calls as sub- 
scriber benefits, it might be thought that 
subscribers would tend to overutilize and 
thus abuse this benefit. .Windsor subscrib- 
ers obtain about 13 percent of their physi- 
cians’ services in their homes. Subscribers 
to other plans and the uninsured obtain 15 
percent of their services in house calls. 

PUBLIC’S EVALUATION OF WMS 


‘As the Windsor study notes, people’s 
evaluation of comprehensive physicians’ care 
insurance helps answer the question of their 
willingness to pay for these benefits. It 
also indicates the intensity and direction of 
public opinion about health insurance. 

Some kind of insurance for physicians’ 
services is considered important by the ma- 

‘ jority of each group in Windsor. About 96 
percent of Windsor subscribers, 90 percent 
of those in other plans, and 78 percent of 
the uninsured termed medical insurance 
“very important.” Insurance that covers all 
doctors’ bills was considered to be worth a 
specified additional charge to 80 percent of 
WMS subscribers, 75 percent of those in lim- 
ited plans, and 67 percent of the uninsured. 

While 84 percent of WMS subscribers 
termed themselves highly satisfied or gen- 
erally satisfied with their plan, only about 
half of the subscribers to other plans felt 
this way about their coverage. In addition, 
over half of the uninsured group expressed 
interest in joining some plan that would 
cover doctors’ bills. These attitudes toward 
comprehensive benefits were confirmed in 
Windsor by the substantial growth of WMS 
subsequent to the study year. 

The three subscriber-status groups were 
asked if physicians’ insurance should, in 
their opinion, continue to be handled pri- 
vately or made the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment. Among WMS subscribers, 24 per- 
cent favored government control, while 60 
percent preferred the present method of 
control. Among subscribers to limited plans, 
$4 percent favored government control and 
52 percent private control. Of the uninsured, 
43 percent favored government control and 
31 percent preferred private means. The 
study conclusion: “WMS has the clear effect 
of reducing pressure for government inter- 
vention.” : 

EFFECTS OF WMS ON MEDICAL PRACTICE 


The medical profession of the Windsor 
metropolitan area consists of 211 physicians, 
187 of whom are in full-time practice. There 
is no group practice in the area and few 

‘partnerships or full-time salaried arrange- 
ments. 

Full-time physicians in Windsor—general 
practitioners and specialists combined—have 
an average patient load of about 115 pa- 
tients per week. They work an average of 
9.5 hours per day and earn an average an- 
nual net income of $13,762. General prac- 
titioners see more patients (126 a week), 
work longer hours (10.5 a day), and earn 
slightly less ($13,232 a year). Windsor 
physicians are, in the main, satisfied with 
their selection of Windsor as a place to 
practice and with the quality of medical 
care in the community. 

For physicians in full-time practice, WMS 
subscribers constituted, on the average, 
about two-thirds of their total patient load 
and 60 percent of their total income during 
the study year.. This proportion of patients 
is fairly evenly distributed among Windsor 
physicians. Eighty percent of them had at 
least 50 percent WMS subscribers among 
their patients. 
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The frequent physician complaints about 
patients—that they wait too long before 
coming for care, shop around from doctor 
to doctor, demand unnecessary services or 
treatment, do not follow advice, etc.—are 
not considered large problems by most Wind- 
sor physicians. No more than 20 percent 
of Windsor physicians find any one of these 
very important. 

However, physicians with larger propor- 
tions of WMS subscribers as patients tend 
more often to consider shopping around and 
unnecessary house calls large problems; on 
the other hand, fewer are troubled by pa- 
tients who wait too long before coming for 
care or disregard advice. 

About 63 percent of Windsor physicians 
reported an increase in the proportion of 
their income derived from WMS over the few 
years prior to the study year. Of these, 40 
percent were very satisfied with this in- 
creased dependence on the plan; 42 percent 
were fairly satisfied; 15 percent were some- 
what dissatisfied; and 2 percent were very 
dissatisfied. 

Two principal reasons were given for the 
attitudes expressed. Those who were satis- 
fied cited the steady, increased income that 
WMS had brought them. Those who were 
critical of the plan (including some who re- 
garded themselves generally as satisfied) 
focused on the plan’s fee schedule as too low 
or too: fixed. 

Most physicians stated that WMS aided 
them in building and stabilizing their prac- 
tices and enabling them to provide care 
without cost considerations, but not in regu- 
larizing their working hours. The effect of 
WMS on the quality of medical care was 
judged to be favorable by almost one-half 
the physicians and unfavorable by 15 per- 
cent. Similarly, the stabilizing influence of 
WMS on physician-patient relationships was 
regarded as helpful by 40 percent and not so 
by 15 percent. 

Windsor physicians were almost unani- 
mous in saying that WMS was doing a very 
good job in making medical care available 
to the public. About two-thirds agreed that 
WMS had also been generally in the best 
interests of physicians (another 29 percent 
felt that in some ways it had but in other 
ways it had not). 

Of the physicians who are medical mem- 
bers of WMS, about two-thirds believe that 
doctors have an adequate voice in determin- 
ing plan policy and that plan actions usual- 
ly agree with their own point of view. Rela- 
tive to the fee schedule itself, 27 percent 
are satisfied, 55 percent believe it requires 
some change; another 16 percent believe 
that major revision is needed. In general, 
there was less criticism of the procedures for 
revising fees. Most physicians are satisfied 
with the taxing procedures (by which physi- 
cians’ claims are reviewed and adjusted, if 
excessive) and with the other aspects of their 
relation to the plan. 

When asked their feeling about many dif- 
ferent types of possible insurance benefits, 
Windsor physicians generally agreed: They 
favor comprehensive benefits for home, office, 
and hospital services, covering all costs ex- 
cept drugs and appliances, with the patient 
paying for the first visit or so and the 
physician being paid directly by the plan on 
a fee-for-service basis. With the exception 
of the suggested deductible feature, as an 
assumed control on overutilization, this 
payment-benefit pattern agrees with that 
applied by WMS. It is of interest, however, 
that without any deductible features WMS 
subscribers utilized one or two calls in no 
greater proportion than did those outside 
of WMS. 

COST OF PROCESSING CLAIMS 


About 96 percent of the physicians re- 
ported themselves as satisfied with the pa- 
perwork required of them. The only rou- 
tine paperwork is the preparation of a 
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monthly claim card for each WMS sub- 
scriber who visited the physician during the 
month. The card identifies the subscriber 
by name, address, and subscriber and group 
number; specifies the dates, number, and 
types of services rendered; and gives the 
fee for each service and the physician’s diag- 
nosis. The doctor may prepare the duplicate 
cards for his own records, but the plan sends 
him a monthly statement listing his re- 
ported patients, his submitted fees for each 
patient, and fees allowed by the plan. 

About 95 percent of the claim cards re- 
ceived by the plan are processed routinely. 
The remaining 5 percent require some con- 
sideration by the medical director or by a 
medical control committee. As a result of 
this review, an average reduction is made 
of about 3 percent of the total claims sub- 
mitted by participating physicians. 

In the sample month selected for analyz- 
ing costs, 47,750 claim cards were submitted, 
covering 71,998 services (1.51 services per 
claim card). Payments to physicians for 
the month were $290,267.30—$6.08 per claim 
card or $4.03 per service. 

The cost of processing all claims received 
for the month, determined by allocating 
personnel time and other expenditures, was 
calculated to be $6,743.33. This amounted ~ 
to 14 cents per claim card or 9 cents per 
service. Since the average claim is $6.08, 
the cost of processing amounts to 2.3 per- 
cent of the claim amount—far less than com- 
monly believed. 

Taken as a whole, this study of Windsor 
Medical Services indicates that comprehen- 
sive physicians’ service insurance on a fee- 
for-service basis is feasible from the stand- 
point of doctor, patient, and prepayment 
plan alike. 

BROAD-COVERAGE INSURANCE THAT WORKS 


There is ample evidence that the American 
public is interested in having voluntary 
health insurance cover a broader range of 
medical expenses than does prevalent insur- 
ance, which is designed to cover hospital 
expenses and physicians’ fees for care in the 
hospital. 

Many sizable medical expenses occur out- 
side the hospital. For example, about one- 
fifth of the consumer’s overall medical dollar 
goes for care provided by doctors in home 
and office. It is feasible for insurance to 
cover such expenses, since they are not evenly 
distributed among families and, in fact, 
represent a significant part of the high med- 
ical costs periodically experienced by some 
families. 

Physicians, hospital administrators, and 
the voluntary health insurance agencies are 
all working toward covering a greater range 
of personal medical costs. But most existing 
plans for comprehensive health insurance in 
this country alter the traditional framework 
of medical practice, and thus have not 
gained wide acceptance by physicians or the 
public. 

In Canada, a number of Province-wide, 
physician-sponsored prepayment plans cover 
comprehensive physicians’ services. The 
Windsor Medical Service, for example, has for 
20 years provided insurance against physi- 
cians’ fees for home, office, and hospital care; 
and this program, operated by the local med- 
ical profession, has enrolled most of the 
population through voluntary decision by 
the public. 

The details of the Windsor program, sum- 
marized in this issue of Progress in Health 
Services, warrant study by all concerned with 
the orderly growth of voluntary health insur- 
ance in the United States. 

GEORGE BUGBEE, 
President, Health Information 
Foundation. 
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Winpsor MEDICAL SERVICES, INC.—MEDICAL, 
SURGICAL AND OBSTETRICAL CARE—STANDARD 
ForM AGREEMENT TERMS, MEDICAL, SuUR- 
GICAL, AND OBSTETRICAL PLAN 


1. Upon the issue by the corporation of 
an identification card in pursuance of the 
subscriber’s application he shall be enrolled 
as a subscriber of the corporation as of the 
effective dates shown on his identification 
card. Such application and the provisions 
hereinafter contained shall govern the re- 
spective rights and obligations of the cor- 
poration and of the susbcriber (and of de- 
pendents listed on the identification card). 

(N.B.—A subscriber in a group may apply 
for enrollment of himself alone; otherwise 
the wife or husband of the subscriber and all 
unmarried children or legal wards up to the 
age of 19 years must be enrolled.) 

2. The corporation as agent for the sub- 
scriber (or the group of which he is a mem- 
ber, as the case may be), has now entered, 
or will hereafter enter, into agreements with 
medical practitioners (who thereupon be- 
come medical members of the corporation 
and are hereinafter so referred to) and who 
thereby respectively agree to render medical 
services, as herein provided, to the sub- 
scriber and any of his dependents listed on 
his identification card. 

3. The corporation agrees to pay on the 
basis hereinafter set forth, for the medical 
serivces so rendered by the medical members 
of the corporation while the subscriber con- 
tinues to be covered hereunder. 

4. Medical services available: 

The medica], surgical, and obstetrical serv- 
ices available to the subscriber or dependent, 
except as herein otherwise provided, may 
only be rendered by medical members of the 
corporation and shall mean: 

(a) Diagnosis; 

(b) Medical care during illness of the type 
usually provided by the medical member 
chosen; 

(c) Confinements; including prenatal and 
postnatal care; 

(d) Consultations when authorized by the 
corporation; 

(e) Surgical services (any cutting or other 
surgical procedure) when authorized by the 
corporation; 

(f) Treatment of fractures and disloca- 
tions; , 

(g) X-ray, cystoscopic and bronchoscopic 
examinations and diagnostic procedures 
when requested by the attending medical 
member; 

(h) Administration of anesthetics; 

(i) Preventive medical services, such as in- 
oculations; 

(j) Refractions, that is, testing for eye- 
glasses and preventive medical examinations; 

(k) Radium and deep X-ray treatment 
when authorized by the corporation. 

5. Exemptions and exceptions to medical 
services available: 

Neither subscriber (nor included depend- 
ents) shall be entitled to receive medical 
services, or to be indemnified against, or 
compensated for, the cost of providing same, 
when required by reason of any of the fol- 
lowing circumstances or conditions: 

(a) Illness, injury or condition for which 
compensation is provided by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act or by any Government 
authority; 

(b) Conditions not detrimental to, or in- 
terfering with, bodily health or bodily func- 
tions (e.g., plastic surgery to improve ap- 
pearance) ; 

(c) Medical or surgical services when the 
subscriber or the dependent is a patient un- 
der the care of a sanatorium or hospital for 
tuberculosis, mental illness or disease, al- 
coholism or epilepsy, or as a drug addict, or 
when the subscriber or dependent in ques- 
tion should properly be such a patient; 

(da) Illness, injury or condition, to the ex- 
tent which, in the opinion of the corpora- 
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tion, some person, firm, or corporation is 
liable in tort to provide compensation or 
reimbursement for the benefit of the sub- 
scriber and/or any of his included depend- 
ents; 

(e) Examinations requested by a third 
party for insurance, school, employment, 
camp, association, visa, or similar purposes; 

(f) The provision of hospitalization, den- 
tal, ambulance or nursing services, drugs, 
vaccines, biological sera or extracts or their 


synthetic substitutes, eyeglasses, special 
appliances, oxygen, physiotherapy including 
diathermy; 


(g) Any mileage allowance to the medical 
member rendering the service; 

(h) Services rendered prior to the expiry 
of 6 months from date of subscriber’s 
enrollment for removal of tonsils and/or 
adenoids, surgical procedures relative to her- 
nia (except strangulated hernia) or repara- 
tive pelvic vaginal or perineal surgery, in- 
cluding cauterization of the cervix; 

(i) Refractions and preventive medical ex- 
aminations made within 12 months from 
date of enrollment. It is understood that 
the corporation will not assume any part of 
the cost of any subsequent preventive medi- 
cal examination or refraction made sooner 
than 12 months from the last such examina- 
tion or refraction; 

(j) Services rendered within a continuous 
period of 9 months from the date of enroll- 
ment for confinements and prenatal and 
postnatal care and any condition arising 
from pregnancy and/or childbirth, with the 
exception of operative treatment of an ec- 
topic gestation; 

(kK) Services rendered by dentists, optom- 
etrists, chiropodists, chiropractors, and 
osteopaths. 

6. Dependents: A dependent of a sub- 
scriber shall be those individuals listed on 
his identification card and unless specifi- 
cally excluded, shall be demed to include: 

(a) Wife or husband of subscriber; 

(b) Any unmarried child or legal ward of 
the subscriber up to the age of 19 years-who 
was born in 1941 or in any year subsequent 
thereto. . 

7. Right of refusal: The corporation may 
refuse any application for, or on behalf of, 
any subscriber or dependent. 

8. Eligible doctors: The corporation, upon 
the request of the subscriber will deliver to 
him a list of the doctors who have executed 
and delivered service agreements to the 
corporation. Upon similar request at all 
reasonable times thereafter the subscriber 
will be furnished with a list showing the 
names of the doctors then currently under 
agreement with the corporation to provide 
medical services hereunder. The corpora- 


tion reserves the right at all times to make 


such changes as it deems advisable in the 
personnel of the doctors so under this agree- 
ment with it either by way of the addition of 
new names, the removal of existing names or 
otherwise. 


9. Choice of doctor: The subscriber may 
choose any medical member he may desire 
who will agree to accept him or his de- 
pendents as a patient. 


10. Services outside the area in which 
member doctors practice: In the emerg- 
ency of an injury or illness requiring 
medical service as provided under this 
agreement happening to any subscriber 
(or any included dependent) in the normal 
course of his activities while bona fide va- 
cationing, traveling, or residing outside of 
the area in which medical members of the 
corporation practice, the subscriber shall be 
entitled to be reimbursed to the extent here- 
inafter provided, for medical services for 
himself (or any included dependent) ren- 
dered by any legally qualified medical practi- 
tioner practicing in the area in which such 
illness or injury shall have happened. The 
corporation, as agent for the subscriber, will, 
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on presentation of such medical practition- 
er’s itemized account, reimburse the sub- 
scriber for such medical services actually 
performed on the same basis as a medical 
member of the corporation would be paid 
hereunder, provided however, that no sub- 
scriber shall be entitled to any contribution 
for medical services under this paragraph 
with respect to any injury or illness or con- 
dition which, in the opinion of the corpora- 
tion, originated within the area in which 
medical members of the corporation practice, 
if the subscriber went from such last men- 
tioned area to such outside area after the 
occurrence of the relevant injury or illness, 
unless otherwise specifically agreed in writ- 
ing by the corporation. 

11. Right of consultation: The corpora- 
tion reserves the right at any time in any 
case to order a consultation between the 
attending medical member and any other 
qualified medical practitioner designated by 
the corporation. 

12. Services not transferable: The services 
agreed to be rendered under this agreement 
are for the personal and individual use of 
the subscriber only and his included de- 
pendents and are not transferable. 

13. Liability of corporation: It is expressly 
understood that the corporation is acting 
as agent herein only and the relationship 
which ordinarily exists between the doctor 
and patient including any claim for lia- 
bility for the breach of the service agree- 
ment between the corporation and med- 
ical members, any alleged negligence of any 
doctor, his servants, or otherwise, shall con- 
tinue to exist with respect to the relationship 
between the subscriber and medical mem- 
bers providing services hereunder, and that 
the corporation shall not be liable with re- 
spect thereto in any way. 

14. Disputes: In the event of any dispute 
with respect to what services a subscriber 
shall be entitled to have rendered to him or 
any included dependents hereunder, and the 
nature, extent, and kind thereof, the medical 
director of the corporation shall have the 
absolute right to determine such dispute and 
the kind, nature, and extent of the services 
to which such subscriber is entitled, if any. 
The decision of the medical director shall 
be final and binding upon all parties con- 
cerned, subject to the right of appeal in 
writing to the board of directors of the cor- 
poration within 10 days after such decision 
shall have been made by the medical director 
and communicated to all parties concerned. 
An appeal to the board of directors from the 
decision of the medical director shall be made 
in writing and set out the grounds for such 
appeal. After receipt of such notice, the 
board of directors will dispose of such appeal 
as soon as it reasonably can and the decision 
of a majority of the board of directors will 
be communieated to and shall be final and 
binding upon all parties concerned. 

15. Newborn children: Each newborn child 
must be enrolled as dependent of subscriber 
at birth to be entitled to services hereunder. 

16. Identification: Each subscriber shall be 
issued an identification card bearing his reg- 
istration number, name, and the names of all 
included dependents, and also any other per- 
tinent data as is required by the corporation. 
Medical services, chargeable to the corpora- 
tion, shall only be rendered after the pres- 
entation of a current identification card to 
the medical member. 


17. Services available as long as dues are 
paid: Subscriber (and included dependents) 
shall only be entitled to be rendered serv- 
ices hereunder to the end of the period or 
periods for which payment therefor shall 
have been made from time to time, not- 
withstanding that any subscriber before the 
end of such period may have ceased to be a 
member of the group through which he 
became a subscriber. 
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18. Notices: (a) Any notice to the sub- 
scriber or a dependent may be given by mail- 
ing the same to the address of the subscriber 
or dependent, as the case may be, as set out in 
‘the application, unless notice has been given 
to the corporation in writing by registered 
post of a change thereof, in which event the 
notice shall be sent to the new address as 
given. 

(b) Where the subscriber is a member of 
a@ group the subscription rates for which are 
paid by or through some individual or cor- 
poration, notices to such individual or cor- 
poratoin shall constitute notice to the sub- 
scriber and his dependents. 

(c) Notices when given as above provided 
shall be deemed to have been received by the 
subscriber and his dependents at 12 o’clock 
midnight of the day following the day of the 
actual mailing thereof. 

(ad) Any notice to the corporation may be 
given by registered post addressed to the 
head office of the corporation. 

(e) The corporation shall not be obliged 
to send to pay-direct subscribers a monthly 
notice of the amount due; but if it should do 
so, such notice shall not be construed as 
requiring it to send any further notice, nor 
shall failure by the subscriber to receive such 
notice relieve the subscriber from making 
such payments by the time specified. 

19. Income limit: Medical members of the 
corporation rendering such services as are 
herein provided will make no charge to the 
subscriber therefor, except to an unmarried 
subscriber whose average annual income ex- 
ceeds $7,000, or to a married subscriber with 
or without children whose average annual 
income, together with the income of his 
spouse, exceeds $10,000. The average annual 
income shall be determined on the basis of 
the 2-year period immediately preceding the 
date of service. 

20. Assignment of records: Each person re- 
ceiving services eligible for payment here- 
under consents that the diagnosis of the at- 
tending doctors and/or surgeons and the his- 
tory of the illness and treatment rendered 
therefor and also any information in posses- 
sion of any nurse or hospital may be fur- 
nished to and used by the corporation for its 
statistical, actuarial and other legitimate 
purposes and for determining the liability of 
the corporation. 

21. Group subscriber: The employer, or 
other group organization (hereinafter called 
“the group”), which has filed individual ap- 
plications on behalf of its employees or mem- 
bers as subscribers for coverage hereunder, 
hereby agrees to pay to the corporation in 
advance the sum of moneys necessary to pay 
the total amount of the subscription rates, 
which from time to time are in effect, for 
the period of 1 month with respect to the 
subscribers on whose behalf the group has 
filed with the corporation individual applica- 
tion for provisions of the services available 
hereunder, provided always however, that the 
group shall have no liability hereunder, ex- 
cept, 

1. To remit promptly to the treasurer of 
the corporation the moneys representing 
payment of subscriptions for the next en- 
suing month which it has received from its 
employees or members for that purpose 
and/or any moneys which the group has 
agreed with its employees or members to pro- 
vide for that purpose; and 

2. To energetically endeavor to affect col- 
lection of amy such moneys from its em- 
ployees or members and keep available lists 
of names and particulars of the individual 
subscribers and also any changes occurring 
therein from time to time and to furnish the 
corporation promptly with copies of such 
particulars and also to similarly furnish par- 
ticulars of such changes promptly from time 
to time as the same occur; and 

3. To deliver identification cards and 
agreements issued by the corporation to the 
employees or members. 
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Endorsed by Ontario Medical Association. 


22. As applied to a group the terms hereof 
shall only become binding upon the corpora- 
tion upon notice in writing by the corpora- 
tion to the group of the acceptance by the 
corporation of the group’s application and 
the terms herein contained applicable to a 
group and its application shall thereupon 
constitute the agreement between such par- 
ties. The agreement thereby created may be 
terminated by either party upon the giving 
of one clear calendar month’s notice to that 
effect to the other party and subject to ter- 
mination the agreement thereby created 
shall continue in force until terminated by 
mutual consent. It is specifically understood 
that the corporation, however, reserves the 
right to terminate the benefits available to 
any subscriber accruing hereunder if, in the 
opinion of the corporation, such subscriber 
has transferred, altered or attempted to 
transfer or alter the identification card is- 
sued to him hereunder or if he has made any 
false statement in his application for cover- 
age hereunder or any subscriber has abused 
or attempted to abuse the benéfits to which 
he is entitled hereunder. 

23. Pay-direct subscriber: If a subscriber 
leaves or ceases to be a member of the group, 
he may apply to the corporation for enroll- 
ment as a pay-direct subscriber providing 
application is made within 30 days from 
when he left or ceased to be a member of 
the group. Such subscriber must also then 
make application for his or her spouse, to- 
gether with all unmarried dependent chil- 
dren and legal wards up to the age of 19 
years. Pay-diréct subscriber agrees to pay to 
the corporation monthly in advance (unless 
other periodic payments are specially ar- 
ranged) the subscription rates which fro 
time to time are in effect. ° 

24. With respect to pay-direct subscriber, 
this agreement shall be in effect on a month- 
ly basis, and either party may terminate this 
agreement by giving to the other 30 days 
prior notice in writing to that effect. 

25. Failure to pay the subscription rates 
applicable shall entitle the corporation to 
automatically terminate the provisions of the 
agreement created hereby and any benefits 
accruing thereunder, and it is specifically de- 
clared that time shall be of the essence of the 
provision for payment of all such subscrip- 
tion rates. 

26. The corporation reserves the right to 
make such changes, from time to time, as it 
deems advisable in the terms and conditions 
hereof and to adopt from time to time such 


rules and regulations as the corporation may ° 


deem necessary to facilitate the provision of 
medical, surgical, and obstetrical services as 
defined in this agreement; also to make such 
changes in the subscription rates payable by 
the subscriber and/or group, provided that 
60 days notice of change in subscription 
rates is given. The subscriber and/or group 
agrees that the rendering of the services pro- 
vided for herein shall be subject to the con- 
dition that he/they will comply with such 
rules and regulations and pay the subscrip- 
tion rates which are in force at the time of 
rendering such services. 

27. Definitions and terminology: Sub- 
scriber shall mean a person to whom an 
identification card has been issued as here- 
inbefore provided. 

Wherever the singular and masculine are 
used throughout this agreement, the same 
shall be construed as meaning the plural, 
feminine, or neuter where the context or the 
parties hereto so require. 

(NoTre.—Your agreement does not include 
hospitalization, dental, ambulance, or nurs- 
ing services, drugs, vaccines, biological sera 
or extracts or their synthetic substitutes, 
eyeglasses, special appliances, oxygen, phys- 
iotherapy, including diathermy, mileage, or 
certain other things listed under exemptions 
and exceptions in your agreement.) 

Sponsored by Essex and Kent County Med- 
ical Societies. 
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Chartered by the Ontario Government. 

Licensed under the Prepaid Hospital and 
Medical Services Act, 1950. 

Member of Trans-Canada Medical Plans. 





Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the question of air safety has 
received increasing attention within re- 
cent months; we as a nation are con- 
cerned about the obvious increase in air 
travel and the steps taken to prevent 
accidents at our airports and in the air. 

The National Aviation Facilities Ex- 
perimental Center in Atlantic City, N.J., 
is making maximum efforts to develop 
protective devices and systems to protect 
our air travelers. This installation has 
been described dramatically by Newark 
Evening News report of John T. Cun- 
ningham in the February 5 edition of 
the Newark Sunday News, and I believe 
that many citizens will want to learn of 
the work at NAFEC. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the Newark Sunday News 
article by John T._ Cunningham. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LABORATORY AIR SAFETY CENTER 
(By John T. Cunningham) 

(The situation: 48 planes are stacked up 
or are coming into holding areas at a major 
airport. 

(The time: 4:15 p.m. on a Friday after- 
noon. 

(The immediate problem: To get the pi- 
lots out of their craft in time to be on their 
way before the big 4:30 weekend rush be- 
gins.) 

How the control tower at Newark Air- 
port would handle that situation must ever 
remain a mystery, but at the National Avia- 
tion Facilities Experimental Center in At- 
lantic County the controller simply throws 
a “master freeze’ switch and everybody 
stays in place until Monday morning. 

Obviously the Government is not spending 
upward of $20 million annually at NAFEC 
to find ways of getting people off the base 
before quitting time, nor is it seeking a 
master freeze to use over an airport when 
things get sticky (no matter how wonder- 
fully appealing the tdea might be at times 
for harassed controllers) . 

NAFEC is dedicated to safer air travel in 
an age when to many the speed of sound 
seems something that might be expected 
from a good horse. The 48 simulators and 
their girl pilots employed to study air traf- 
fic patterns are simply one facet of this fast- 
growing laboratory of the air spread over 
6,000 acres of Atlantic County pineland. 

Thus NAFEC is alive with a variety of 
air tasks and challenges that would take 
scores of pages simply to list (a 1959 sum- 
mary of work in progress took 150 pages 
to compile, in fact). NAFEC’s landing strips 
and test buildings are filled with an amaz- 
ing run of assignments. 
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Name something vital to air safety; it’s 
being studied at the experimental center. 
Located 11 miles west of Atlantic City as the 
old-fashioned crow flies, or about three- 
fourths of a second as a modern jet speeds 
along, NAFEC presents the strange outward 
face of the gadgetry associated with science 
and exploration. 

Towering above the pines are varied types 
of radar, some swinging in circles as if seek- 
ing out travelers in the sky. One brilliant 
red and white structure stretched 168 feet 
tall, and this dwarfer of even the tallest 
pine is the current chief hope for accurate 
altitude measurement of airborne planes. 

Nightfall turns the installation into a 
fairyland of lights, mostly red and white but 
with enough blue to add variety. Planes 
swooping in over the Wrangleboro and Tilton 
Roads follow the lights to safe landings. 
Mere motorists are cautioned, however, to 
beware of glaring lights. 

NAFEC’s third birthday is still 4 months 
away, but already some $100 million has been 
spent or allocated at the base since the 
facility took over from the deactivated naval 
air station on July 1, 1958. About 1,300 
regular employees and 300 contract workers 
are busy, with more on the way. Not more 
than 35 of all employees are military, by the 
way, in case anyone should think this is a 
service base. 

The job at the center is simply stated: 
“The earliest possible modernization of the 
Nation’s air transportation system to keep 
pace with increased traffic volume and speed 
along the airways.” ‘ 

Nothing underscores the urgency better 
than an air crash. No one at NAFEC de- 
clares the horrible air crash over Brooklyn 
in December could have been prevented by 
work underway at the center, but a visitor 
can learn of NAFEC’s studies and recognize 
that if an answer can be found it will be 
grasped at this air safety laboratory. 

Air traffic control is getting a major share 
of attention, since it seems evident that 
something must be done quickly to aid con- 
trollers in guiding pilots from ground to air 
and back. Today there are about 110,000 
aircraft of all sorts in the skies; tomorrow 
there will be more than 200,000. And they 
get bigger, faster, and potentially more 
violently dangerous without effective safety 
measures. 

The job of the ground controller has be- 
come nerveracking and in some cases be- 
yond the limits of human capability. Yet 
automation, so common everywhere else, 
seems slow in coming to the aid of the con- 
troller. 

NAFEC hopes to automate many parts of 
flying. This doesn’t mean fantastic schemes 
to eliminate pilot and/or ground controller. 
It simply means use of 20th century elec- 
tronics to eliminate menial tasks and book- 
keeping which have little or nothing to do 
with keeping a plane aloft. 

Suppose, for example, the controller at 
either Idlewild or LaGuardia had recognized 
the imminence of the crash in December in 
time to act. Would either have dared simply 
to order one plane up 1,000 feet or down 
1,000 feet? Suppose another plane already 
had been allocated that altitude? With air- 
craft approaching each other at speed up 
to 600 miles per hour, there is no time to 
search the record, no right to rely on human 
memory alone. 

An electronic computer being tested at 
NAFEC will instantly answer a controller’s 
question: “If I send him up 1,000 feet, is 
that space clear?” A push of a button will 
give the answer. It will answer, as well, any 
question relating to any plane in the sky 
which has filed a flight plan indicating a 
course to or near the airport. 

NAFEC’s new $30 million data-processing 
center is nearly ready to operate, and when 
it does, theories of semiautomatic flight con- 
trol will be rigidly tested. Over and over, 
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nevertheless, visitors are told: “We are not 
seeking to eliminate the controller; we’re 
seeking to make his job easier—to free him 
for keenest and best use of his human 
judgment.” 

An eminently practical atmosphere per- 
vades NAFEC, as if in awareness that each 
day lost in putting tested results into full- 
est use might mean arother appalling air 
crash. 

Accordingly, semiautomatic control will 
be introduced to actual airports as soon as 
possible. Boston has been chosen as the first 
test environment after NAFEC fully tests 
the electronic brainr in its data-processing 
center. 

Flight patterns also are undergoing rigor- 
ous tests, and this is where the simulators 
mentioned in the paragraphs opening this 
article come into full play. The simulators, 
which might be called deck planes, are all 
flown by aviatresses. An official says these 
simulators can do every last living thing 
that an airplane ever does. 

The beauty of these deck planes, aside 
from the girl pilots, is that an actual plan 
for controlling planes can be tried in simula- 
tion without any of the inherent risk in- 
volved if 48 actual planes were being used. 

Currently the limiting factor of simulation 
is plane speed; this model A can test planes 
with speeds only up to 1,500 knots per hour. 
But that slowness is being corrected. A new 
bank of model B simulators is being built 
(at a cost of about $4 million) to test air- 
craft speeds up to 2,500 knots per hour. 
Such is the impatience of a traveling world. 

The simulators, the only ones of their kind 
in the world, already have shown dividends. 
As one illustration, they showed that a $1 
million radar proposed for the New York 
area wouldn’t work. Even more spectacular 
was a program worked out last year to con- 
trol all military aircraft above 24,000 feet. 

Military orders said that in October 1960, 
all military aircraft in the Midwest center- 
ing on Chicago and Indianapolis would be 
positively controlled above 24,000 feet. Fine, 
except for one small thing—it had never 
been done before, and it could be a bomb. 

A survey team left NAFEC and spent sev- 
eral weeks in the control area, gathering 
data, talking with controllers, studying the 
local scene. They returned and for 5 weeks 
their information was fed into electronic 
computers available for instant recall. For 
the test, the simulator room electronically 
became the actual area, complete with all 
flights, be they commercial, business, mili- 
tary or private. 

All right, controllers, how will you control 
those simulated military aircraft? 

Controllers were brought to NAFEC to run 
the tests, to work out their own solutions. 
After all, they would do the work back home. 


Solution after solution was tried. The 
console pilots flew patterns on exact order 
from the controllers. Some solutions were 
discarded as dangerous, others eliminated 
because they placed too great a burden on 
an already dangerously overworked control 
tower setup. A few problems turned con- 
trollers into sweating, nervous, tired in- 
dividuals. 

But, in October, when the military’s posi- 
tive altitude control program went into 
effect, it was hailed as one of the smoothest 
new operations in aviation history. The 
controllers naturally accepted NAFEC’s 
answers because that facility helped them 
to smooth out many of the involved situa- 
tions. 

Electronic devices for air traffic control, 
therefore, are not mad scientific dreams; 
they are eminently practical. NAFEC is 
proving that routine can be eliminated— 
say such things as many routine radio calls 
between ground and air—and replaced by 
button-pushing in both plane and control 
tower. Time is saved and the possibility of 
human error is eliminated. 
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Radar and plane-to-ground communica- 
tions naturally occupy considerable time at 
NAFEC. One new radar, the AN/FPN-34, 
reaches out more than 100 miles and essen- 
tially doubles present radar range. Another 
radar, by means of cooperative equipment 
in an overhead plane, not only locates but 
also identifies the plane. 

Most spectacular, and possibly the most 
vital, of the new radar devices is the 168- 
foot tower named AHSR in the best govern- 
mental alphabet absorption. The tall, tri- 
angular AHSR adds the missing third di- 
mention—altitude—to radar detection. The 
present illuminating radar gives only dis- 
tance and angle of approach. 

NAFEC is far from the strictly theoretical. 
The airstrips outside teem with activity, oc- 
cupied with tests on landing lights, anti- 
collision programs, paint visibility and a 
variety of devices to improve the taking off 
and landing of aircraft. 

One intriguing study involves an all 
weather helicopter line between Atlantic 
City, Idlewild, Westchester, and Bridgeport, 
Conn. A small single-engine whirlybird 
and a large twin-engine ‘copter make the 
run. They fly in densest fog, and on clear 
days pilots wear special goggles or hoods to 
shut out light to simulate fog conditions. 

And, if they want the real thing for take- 
off or landing of helicopters or standard 
planes, ground devices roll dense clouds over 
the airstrips just in case nature won't co- 
operate with a good airport-choking fog. 

Capt. Alden C. Packard, the center’s di- 
rector, points out that NAFEC is the test- 
ing arm of the Federal Aviation Agency. As 
such all tests are carried out on this in- 
stallation near Atlantic City. 

Choice of the former naval air station was 
not casual. The facilities of the naval base 
were a factor, but not a major one. NAFEC 
came here in the midst of the pines for 
three reasons: 

The sky above it has one of the densest 
air traffic situations in the world. 

The area offers relatively free air space, 
over the pinelands and the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is near (but not too near) the great 
New York air terminal area. 

“This facility has the responsibility to 
evaluate all types of aircraft from the small- 
est cub to the largest jet,” Captain Packard 
says. “And, when supersonic planes come, 
we must evaluate those too.” 

The captain, a Navy pilot, sees data proc- 
essing control as the most pressing imme- 
diate problem. Also pressing is the need for 
an automatic landing system. 

Research shows that it costs the airlines 
$23 million a year because of inability to 
fly in zero-zero weather, according to Cap- 
tain Packard. “We’re evaluating a number 
of systems to permit landing in any kind of 
weather.” 

Already NAFEC researchers and pilots have 
made more than 100 fully automatic land-~- 
ings. The pilot sits, arms folded, as the 
plane approaches, touches down and rolls to 
a stop through ground control. 

“We hope we can finish evaluation of this 
in a year and we hope to apply the system 
first to cargo flights,” the captain reports. 

Captain Packard and his staff at NAFEC 
operate on the theory that their task is to 
evolutionize, not revolutionize air traffic con- 
trols. They work day to day, with the phi- 
losophy that their findings should be put in 
use as quickly as possible rather than wait- 
ing for a theoretically perfect solution. 

Nevertheless, they gear this go from what 
we have attitude with considerable atten- 
tion to the future of the seemingly vast in- 
stallation in the Pomona pines. 

Six thousand acres seem not nearly as big 
now as they did even 3 years ago. “We’re 
being pinched, believe it or not,” Captain 
Packard says. “True, we have lots of room— 
but our work takes lots of room.” 

On his office wall is a developmental master 
plan for NAFEC. It calls for two 10,000- 
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foot runways, one for experimental use and 
the other for operation use. Both runways 
will be heavier; there is hope that the length 
wili be adequate. 

Elsewhere on the plan are new buildings, 
new test sites, new areas to be utilized in 
the interests of air safety. The plan is inter- 
esting, but what happens today—right 
now-—is exciting enough. Even Captain 
Packard shares the feeling of wonderment 
at the amazingly rapid strides being made at 
NAFEC. 

“I walk through the area“and the magni- 
tude amazes me,” he tells a visitor. “Oc- 
casionally on a Monday I'll see something 
new and big I haven’t seen before. I'll ask, 
"What is that?’ 

“Usually the answer is, ‘We had it shipped 
in over the weekend, Captain.’ That’s how 
we grow.” 





Let’s Stop Spending Money We Haven't 
Got 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
this country’s outstanding and dedicated 
Americans is W. L. McGrath, chairman 
of the board of directors of the William- 
son Co. of Cincinnati. Mr. McGrath is 
a former U.S. employer delegate and 
member of the governing body of the 
International Labor Organization at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Few people in this country understand 
the facets of our monetary system. 
Few understand why the outflow of gold 
from the United States is so dangerous 
to the stability of our dollar and our 
entire economy. On February 12, 1961, 
Mr. McGrath was the guest on the 
Manion Forum national network. Out 
of the wealth of his experience, Mr. 
McGrath simply and clearly discusses so 
ali may understand this very intricate 
yet all-important problem. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of the 
Congress, in fact, every American, 
should have the opportunity to read and 
study this broadcast, and I have, there- 
fore, asked the unanimous consent of 
the Congress to place it in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Let’s Stor SPENDING Money WE Haven't GoT 

Thank you, Dean Manion. 

Before getting into my talk, I want to say 
a few words about the Manion Forum. 

For 6% years, this patriotic organization, 
headed by Dean Clarence E. Manion, has, 
attacked every phase of the Socialist-Com- 
munist threat against the United States and 
the free world. 

It has brought to its microphone close to 
100 speakers who know the facts about major 
problems confronting the Nation and who, 
over a network of over 125 stations in every 
section of the country, have passed them on 
to you, so that you could form intelligent 
opinions as to their solution. Among them 
have been Senators and Congressmen, busi- 
ness executives, educators, generals, authors, 
clergymen, and former ambassadors. 

This program is maintained by the finan- 
cial support of corporations and individuals 
in all the States. There is no commercial 
sponsorship to hamper the free expression of 
opinion. It is dedicated to the preservation 
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of our country, our freedoms, and the Amer- 
ican way df life. 

I want to talk to you today about money. 

No doubt you have been reading in the 
papers about the gold crisis, and many of 
you wonder why gold is so important. 

I’m not an economist, and I’m not a mone- 
tary expert—but as a businessman I have 
studied the subject for many years, both 
here and abroad, and I'll try to tell you the 
story, as I see it, in very simple terms. 

Gold is the international standard by 
which people and nations measure the value 
of money. Gold is always good, around the 
world. So when people begin to worry about 
the stability of a nation’s money, a common 
practice is to play safe and trade it for gold. 

To lay the groundwork for the spending 
sprees of the New Deal, Congress, under the 
Roosevelt administration, passed a law, still 
in effect, prohibiting U.S. citizens from ex- 
changing paper dollars for gold. The law 
also enabled the President to raise the price 
of gold from $20.67 an ounce, as it had been, 
to $35 an ounce. This cheapened our dollar 
in terms of gold and prepared the way for 
a great expansion of our currency. It meant 
that for each ounce of gold it had in its gold 
reserve, our Government could put out more 
money than it could before. It also meant 
that our dollar was 41 percent cheaper in 
terms of foreign currencies. 

As I said, we in our country can’t get gold 
for dollars, but foreign central banks, gov- 
ernments, and international institutions can. 
And now people in foreign countries have 
begun to worry about the future value of our 
dollar. More and more, they have been ask- 
ing Uncle Sam to give them gold in return 
for dollars, so there has developed a heavy 
drain on our gold reserves. 

What brought this about? Let’s start at 
the beginning. 

Money represents wealth. Where does 
wealth come from? Basically, wealth comes 
from production. It is created by the crops 
that we grow on our farms; the minerals we 
mine; by the homes that we build; by the 
industrial plants that we set up and equip; 
by the things that we make in our factories; 
by our planes, our railroads, our automo- 
biles—the tangible things that people use. 
These are the foundation of wealth. 

By hard work and improved methods of 
production, our country created a great 
amount of wealth—so much that people in 
government began to itch to get control over 
more of it, so they could increase their po- 
litical power. 

So began what I call the tax-spend era in 
this country. Its slogan was coined by Harry 
Hopkins, who said, ‘““The people are too dumb 
to understand so we will tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect.” 

It is strange how gullible the American 
people have been. The politicians have suc- 
ceeded in persuading ‘us that when they 
take our money away from us and then give 
it back to us, we are getting something for 
nothing. Of course, we get nothing back 
except what we have already paid in—minus 
a commission charged.by the Government 
for handling the deal. Senator GoLpwaTER 
calls it a brokerage fee. 

Politically, this system has been so suc- 
cessful that the country embarked upon a 
gigantic spending spree. Both of our po- 
litical parties supported the idea. 

Pretty soon Government was spending so 
much money that taxes couldn’t possibly 
cover the amount. But that didn’t stop 
people in Government. They said, “Oh, we'll 
just borrow the money.” And so Uncle Sam 
has kept right on borrowing money to spend, 
until today our National Government, in 
bonded debt alone, has the astounding total 
of almost $290 billion. 

As Government kept pouring out more 
and more money, dollars became cheaper— 
the way anything does when too much of it 
is thrown on the market. So we had infla- 
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tion. Inflation is, you might say, a situa- 
tion where the more money you have, the 
less it’s worth. But what was Government's 
answer to this? Spend more money. 

By that time, we weren’t content just to 
spend money, we decided to give it away. 
In the postwar period, U.S. taxpayers have 
shelled out, up to September 30, 1960, $80.8 
billion in various forms of aid to other coun- 
tries. 

Meanwhile, inflation in this country drove 
prices up to where they were not competi- 
tive with prices of many products made in 
foreign countries. Since early 1957 it has 
grown more difficult to sell American-made 
goods abroad, and easier to sell low-priced 
foreign goods in the United States. For many 
years, Our country has generally sold more 
to foreign countries than we bought from 
them; but since we have had progressive in- 
flation, the margin has been growing nar- 
rower. There was some improvement in late 
1959; but this, as I shall explain later, was 
more than offset by the dollars we sent 
abroad for foreign aid. 

Recently, a good many thoughtful people, 
especially those in foreign countries, have 
been questioning seriously the stability of 
the economy of the United States and the 
soundness of the U.S. dollar. They see us 
continuing to spend more money than we 
have and going deeper and deeper into debt. 
The situation we have reached today is 4 
good deal like that of a family that already 
is way over its income on installment pay- 
ments and on top of that borrows money to 
give away. 

Now, with that background, let’s come 
back to the subject of gold. 

Gold is the basie medium by which na- 
tions eventually settle their net obligations 
to one another. For instance, if we spend 
more money in England than England 
spends in the United States, then England 
will have some @goHMars left over and can 
ask for those dollars in gold if she wants to. 

For many years, foreign countries spent 
a lot more money in the United States than 
we spent in foreign countries. So, in inter- 
national settlements, we were the Nation 
that took in gold. We built up a big supply 
of it and put much of it in Fort Knox. 

But then, with the pricing of many of 
our products out of foreign markets and 
the generally imcreasing imports, the mar- 
gin of exports over imports, percentagewise, 
went down. And that’s only part of the 
story. We have been pouring billions into 
foreign countries for foreign aid and for 
military establishments. We've been send- 
ing billions abroad to invest in manufac- 
turing plants. American tourists have been 
spending billions of dollars in foreign lands. 

For the year ending November, 1960, we 
sold approximately $4.2 billion more in 
goods and services than we bought. But 
meanwhile we put about $8 billion into 
foreign countries through foreign aid, mili- 
tary establishments, investment in busi- 
nesses, tourists expenditures, etc. So the 
total flow of dollars into foreign hands has 
more than offset our favorable trade bal- 
ance. Data for the first three quarters of 
1960 show that we are putting almost $3.2 
billion a year more into foreign countries 
than we are getting from them. 

Foreign countries have therefore had more 
and more dollars which they could trade for 
our gold, if they wanted to—and they’ve 
been doing just that. They now have on 
deposit in the United States billions of dol- 
lars for which they can immediately demand 
gold. Our gold reserves are going down and 
down. ~ 

What are the countries who have that $3.2 
billion margin going to do with it? Are 
they just going to hold it in dollars? They 
are beginning to get worried about dollars. 
They are beginning to say that Uncle Sam 
is spending too much money at home and 
abroad—Uncle Sam is giving too much of it 
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away—Uncle Sam might go broke one of 
these days. So wouldn’t it be safer to con- 
vert some of those dollars into gold? And 
that is exactly what they're doing. 

Under present laws, Federal Reserve bank 
notes and deposits must be backed by a gold 
certificate reserve of at least 25 percent. 
Gold certificates must have a reserve of 100 
percent in gold; U.S. notes, a gold reserve of 
45 percent. But our total gold reserve has 
been going down. What if the point is 
reached when we can’t pay out any more gold 
without dipping into these minimum gold 
reserves? 

Some people are saying, “What good is 
gold? Let the foreigners have it. Let’s re- 
peal the gold certificate reserve law as it 
affects the Federal Reserve banks. Our 
money doesn’t need to be backed by gold.” 
Well, if that were done, the dollar could soon 
become mere printing press money. The 
current term now being used in Washington 
is “greenbacks.” When Government wanted 
to spend more money, all it would need to 
do would be to start the presses. We could 
go right down the road to accelerated in- 
flation and eventual bankruptcy. 

The only way in which we can protect the 
value of our money and maintain our na- 
tional integrity is to stop the spending and 
giveaway spree upon which our country has 
been embarked for so many years. 

And yet, the new administration is, of 
this moment, committed to a whole series 
of new great spending programs. What used 
to be the New Deal has now become the 
New Frontier. 

I say that we must stop giving away—and 
spending—more money than we've got. 
Where can we start? Well, here are some 
things we can do right away. 

Cut down at once on so-called foreign aid. 
We could save over $3 billion a year on this 
item alone. Get our allies to carry more 
of the load. 

Get foreign nations to speed up repay- 
ment of money they still owe us from 
World War II. 

Take four divisions of our Army and their 
families out of Germany, leaving one there 
as @ token. This alone would save nearly 
a billion dollars a year. 

Try to get more foreigners to travel over 
here and spend their money in our country. 

Our free enterprise system should work to 
reduce prices, so that we can again become 
more competitive with Europe, so that they 
can’t undersell us here, and we can sell more 
goods abroad. 

And, most important of all, start no more 
new big spending programs; and go through 
Government departments with an _ ax, 
lopping off activities that are not necessary, 
and there are plenty of them. 

There will be _ bills—money-spending 
bills—coming up in the Congress. You'll 
hear about them on the Manion Forum. 
You'll get the facts. Then you can write 
your Congressman and your Senator about 
them. There are plenty of straight-thinking 
people in this country, but they must make 
their voices heard in Washington. Ours is 
supposed to be a government by the people. 
It is time that we, as taxpayers rose up and 
told Government what not to do. That is 
our responsibility, if we are going to keep this 
Nation free. 





Magnolias and Muskets 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article entitled 
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“Mississippi’s Civil War Centennial: 
Magnolias and Muskets,” appeared in 
the Washington Daily News on Monday, 
February 13, 1961. Under previous 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include this informative arti- 
cle as an aid to those who are interested 
in visiting Mississippi during the cen- 
tennial. Mississippi has planned a fine 
series of events for this historic occasion 
and I am sure that a trip to Mississippi 
for the centennial activities would prove 
to be very informative and that the 
Mississippi hospitality would make all 
visitors want to return to Mississippi. 
The article follows: 

Mississipri's Crvi. Wark CENTENNIAL Mac- 

NOLIAS AND MUSKETS 

JACKSON, MIsS., FEBRUARY 13.—Mississippi 
furnished the President and 26 of the gen- 
erals of the Confederacy, and 626 battles and 
engagements were fought on its soil. 

Accordingly, Mr. Ned O’Brien, of Missis- 
sippi’s State travel promotional office, believes 
that his Magnolia State will have a large 
share indeed of the Civil War Centennial 
spotlight. , 

At Vicksburg, is the sternwheeler Sprague, 
most famous of all the Mississippi River 
showboats (it was the setting for the famous 
movie). The Dixie Showboat Players yes- 
terday began their annual presentation of 
“Gold in the Hills,” which will continue 
through March 25. 

Just over the State border to the east, 
Mobile’s famous Azalea Trail Festival, cen- 
tering around the night-lighted 35-mile 
floral trail, is underway and continues 
through March 31. 

Mississippi’s big Civil War Centennial 
kickoff is planned in Jackson for March 28 
with the opening of the restored Old Capitol 
as a museum and reenactment of the legis- 
lature’s secession session. 

The famous Natchez pilgrimage to 30 
antebellum homes and gardens and the 
perennially popular Confederate pageant 
come earlier, March 4 through April 4, but 
will be followed this year by a new pageant 
on the “Life of Jefferson Davis,” to be pre- 
sented Thursdays from April 27 through 
May 25. 

Vicksburg also plans a new pageant, “Gun- 
boats Round the Bend,” to be presented 
Fridays from March 31 through June 30. 
And Jackson will follow with still another 
pageant, “Heritage of Valor.” 

To hélp you with your planning, Missis- 
sippi has prepared a special packet of guide- 
books and brochures which you can obtain 
free by writing: Miss Hospitality, 1504 State 
Office Building, Department WN, Jackson, 
Miss. 





Hon. W. F. Norrell 





SPEECH 


-OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
gentle colleague, Representative W. F. 
NoRRELL, died last night in Walter Reed 
Hospital. He had suffered a stroke on 
February 13 in his office. 

NoORRELL represented the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Arkansas for 22 years. He had 
served 8 years in the Arkansas Legis- 
lature. 

Congressman NorrELL’ was loved by 
everyone. He had a benevolent soul and 
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sparkled with a generous attitude that 
personified Christian kindness of heart. 

He served in important positions on 
the various committees of the House and 
enjoyed the profound respect and ad- 
miration of everyone associated with 
him. In his seasoned statesmanship, as 
chairman at hearings on other activities, 
he was heeded and admired. 

He suffered death’s heavy hand of 
warning in the very room of his labors. 
God was good to him, to summon him at 
his happiest chores and tasks. 

No one can deny that Brrt Norreti 

was one of the finest examples of a true 
public servant. We will cherish his 
every word and anecdote. His interest 
in living humans ingratiated everyone to 
his side of any question. We, the Con- 
gressmen from Illinois, are in great sad- 
ness at his demise, and extend to his 
lovely wife, Catherine, and sweet daugh- 
ter, Judy, our sincere condolences. 
_ The State of Arkansas, the Nation, and 
the Congress have lost a distinguished 
public servant whose colleagues, in great 
sadness, pray for his immortal soul, that 
God reward him for his great steward- 
ship to his people. 





Millard E. Tydings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. FALLON, Mr. Speaker, courage is 
a precious commodity in this world. But 
there are some precious few to whom 
the Creator of us all has, in His wisdom, 
allotted the courage of 10. Millard E. 
Tydings was such a man, and the State 
of Maryland and the United States of 
America are diminished by his passing. 

‘It was courage that drew him as a 
young man into local politics and it was 
that courage combined with outstanding 
ability that enabled him to win in the 
face of great obstacles. Another man 
might have been content to enjoy in 
peace the fruits of political victory, but 
not Millard Tydings. A stronger trum- 
pet blew in his ears, sounding the call 
to arms and the defense of his country. 

With such a man there could be but 
one answer to that trumpet call. Even 
before World War I he served in the 
Mexican border campaign. He entered 
the Army a private, served in the World 
War, and 3 years later emerged a lieu- 
tenant colonel. He was awarded a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, a Distin- 
guished Service Cross, and three cita- 
tions. 

His foreign wars fought, he returned 
to political combat. He was elected to 
the Maryland house of delegates, where 
he served ably as speaker, and then to 
the State senate. In 1924 he was sent 
to the house of representatives. And 2 
years later the free State proudly elect- 
ed him, at the age of 36, to the US. 
Senate. 

Senators who served with Mr. Tydings 
have eloquently testified to the mazgnifi- 
cent work he performed during his 24 
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years’ service in the Senate. As chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee he was acknowledged to be one of 
this country’s experts on military af- 
fairs. He also served on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the Appropriations 
Committee, and the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee. In all his duties he 
was conscientious, willing, courageous 
and intelligent, so that his reputation 
spread throughout the land, end over 
the seas as well. On learnin: or Sena- 
tor Tydings’ death, the President of the 
Philippines expressed his country’s grati- 
tude to the man who coauthored the 
measure providing for Philippine Inde- 
pendence in 1946. 

It was courage again that persuaded 
the Senator to oppose President Roose- 
velt’s Supreme Court plan in 1937. It 
was courage that drove him to stand 
up against hysteria and vilification what- 
ever the political cost. If the lives of 
great men are their monuments, Millard 
E. Tydings’ monument will tower over 
our land until the end of time. 





We Must Take Prompt Action on the 
President’s Minimum Wage Increase 
Proposals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a copy of my statement to the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor on the important subject of mini- 
mum wage increase: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, your com- 
mittee has before it for consideration today 
H.R. 3935, which embodies the administra- 
tion’s wage-hour proposals. The amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act would 
lift the minimum wage to $1.25 hourly in 
three annual installments. Another chief 
purpose would be to extend the coverage of 
the act to 43 million additional workers. 
I am pleased that in addition to other im- 
portant changes, the bill would provide a 
three-step increase in existing wage orders 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 

I wish to express my hearty support of this 
bill, to which President Kennedy has re- 
quested Congress to give prompt considera- 
tion. On January 3, 1961, I reintroduced 
my bill to increase the minimum hourly 
wage to $1.25, for the millions of underpaid 
workers in our country have needed this 
assistance for a long time. 

Lengthy hearings and debate on amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act dur- 
ing the 86th Congress proved the merits of 
the legislation now before you and pointed 
up the hardships of underpaid workers and 
those not now receiving protection under 
the law, who can barely exist on their low 
earnings and whose living conditions are 
woefully substandard. We know that wage 
increases have not been commensurate with 
skyrocketing living costs—the Consumer 
Price Index has reached an alltime high. 
I am pleased, Mr. Chairman, that you have 
indicated that extensive hearings on this 
subject will not be necessary now. 
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The bill under consideration is moderate 
‘and the proposed benefits are the very least 
we should provide at this time. 

I urge your committee to take favorable 
action without delay, and I trust that the 
Congress will pass this important bill at its 
earliest opportunity. 





Depressed Areas Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW. YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


‘Mr. WHARTON. Mr.. Speaker, we 
hear a great deal of talk about luring 
industry from one area to another, pre- 
sumably without regard to the obvious 
fact that the losing area would thereby 
be subject to increased unemployment. 
This proposal would appear to involve a 
considerable expenditure of the tax- 
payers’ money with very questionable 
results at best. The question arises as to 
whether we would not be simply moving 
depressed areas from one location to an- 
other as well as industry. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to submit an editorial 
from a current issue of the Poughkeepsie 
Journal, which seems to me to present a 
very fair appraisal of the present situa- 
tion: 

SMALL DOSAGE 

Even when the economy isn’t moving for- 
ward, it is a half-trillion dollar a year affair. 
Even in the doldrums of 1960, capital invest- 
ment amounted to around $20 billion. 
While sufficient to reach a level of more jobs 
than the United States ever had before, it 
wasn’t enough to prevent a high level of 
unemployment. 

In this light, it is hard to regard the ad- 
ministration antirecession program as im- 
pressive, even if it were headed surely in the 
right direction. 

It is difficult to see how a dribble of divi- 
dends on veterans’ insurance policies, ad- 
vanced a few months, could make much dif- 
ference. Taking money from some to pay 
more social security benefits to others creates 
no new wealth. Extending benefits to the 
jobless may ease hardships, but will make no 
approach to solving the economy’s problems. 

And the least promising of all the touted 
cures is the Douglas depressed area redevel- 
opment bill. This one would spend $400 
million in 3 years luring industry from one 
area to another, making jobs one place at 
the expense of the other. And while that 
$400 million will be another straw on the 
taxpayers’ burdened back, its insignificance 
on the scene is suggested by the knowledge 
that even if things get no better, routine 
private investment would be $60 billion— 
150 times as much—in the same period. 

It’s cruel to raise hopes with such a bill, 
which would average a mere $1 million in 
aid for each of 400 areas—a drop in the 
bucket—when industrial jobs require about 
$20,000 capital each. 

Instead, the administration should lift the 
stifling burden of high tax rates which im- 
pede private capital formation. The Her- 
long-Baker bill, carefully designed to do this 
with fairness to all, is waiting to go to work— 
when Washington eventually awakens full 
to its merit. , 


Nation Climbs Aboard Distressed Area 
Bandwagon for the Handouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Evening Record, Lans- 
ford, Pa., of February 14, 1961: 

NaTION CLIMBS ABOARD DISTRESSED AREA 
BANDWAGON FOR THE HANDOUTS 


One of the greatest skills American poli- 
ticians possess is the ability to get on the 
bandwagon. 

This simple feat was never so clearly il- 
lustrated as it was last week when a huge 
slice of the nation decided to get itself put 
into the category of labor surplus areas. 
Why the sudden leap? 

Well, for many years areas such as the one 
in which we live have been seeking legisla- 
tion to aid their economic woes. At long 
last, the voice in the wilderness is being 
heard in Washington and in Harrisburg. 
Legislation is on its way. So then what 
happens? 

Everybody becomes distressed. If the gov- 
ernment is going to open up its coffers, no- 
body wants to be sitting there with a fork 
when soup is being served. 

All of a sudden, 76 of the Nation’s lead- 
ing production centers are on the list of 
what is temperately called substantial unem- 
ployment. That represents just over half of 
the country’s major industrial centers. 

Early last week a special television news 
crew visited a Midwest city which had lost 
an 1,800-job plant. A full program was de- 
voted to films of saddened workers, described 
by the commentator as having “despair writ- 
ten over their faces.” Where were these 
grieving television commentators when 
Tamaqua, then Lansford, then Coaldale col- 
lieries shut down, dumping 6,000 men on 
the idle list. 

For the past several decades, chronically 
unemployed men from this area have looked 
with excusable envy on the Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton area, where work was 
steady, and where the great depression of 
the early thirties had far less impact. This 
very day, many hundreds from this area 
travel to the ABE area to work. 

Suddenly the prosperous ABE area is dis- 
tressed. If our Government is called upon 
to assist these huge industrial areas every 
time there is a slackening of work, it will 
never find emough money to foot the bill. 
In self-defense, Fort Knox will be declaring 
itself a distressed area. 


The ABE area of Lehigh Valley qualified 
for substantial labor surplus area by passing 
the specified 6 percent, in fact, the rate was 
8.3 percent in December. One out of every 
12.5 workers in Lehigh Valley is now idle. 

In Panther Valley’s five towns, the un- 
employed figure stands at 23.8 percent (with 
only 5 percent of its available female labor 
force unemployed). This means that nearly 
one out of every four persons—mostly men— 
are unemployed in Panther Valley. 

Nobody wants to be greedy over the pros- 
pective Federal banquet table, but it only 
contains so much sustenance, and there are 
only so many chairs. 

There should be a cold, factual analysis 
made of all these clamoring regions to de- 
cide which are actually chronically dis- 
tressed, and which are merely temporary 
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victims of the present recession, and are The House committee was vindicated 


trying to climb aboard the bandwagon. 

But votes are votes. The prosperous Los 
Angeles-Long Beach voters want some of the 
political pudding, too, so they are now a dis- 
tressed area. 

Meanwhile, back here at the ranch, we are 
still waiting for a glimpse of Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, currently on his 
tour of allegedly distressed areas. Dollars 
will get you dimes the big cities see a lot 
more of him than we will. 





St. Louis Globe-Democrat Speaks Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Members of Congress are almost 
daily bombarded with vicious editorials, 
cartoons and slanted news articles from 
the left wing Washington Post concern- 
ing the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, I thought perhaps the 
Members should know that the great 
majority of newspapers in America do 
not share the Washington Post’s views 
concerning the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. One of those news- 
papers is the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Here follows an editorial from the 
February 3, 1961 issue of that fine news- 
paper: 

LEFTWING ATTACKS WATCHDOG PROBES 

Jack Kennedy’s victory at the polls is 
being interpreted by some leftwingers, ADA 
eggheads, and fuzzy-minded newspapers as 
the signal for an all-out attack on the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

The House committee has performed an 
invaluable service, despite slashing flank 
attacks by some Supreme Court Justices, by 
the American Civil Liberties Union and by 
Congressmen of the stripe of JAMES RoosE- 
VELT, Los Angeles Democrat. 

The committee's first chairman was Martin 
Dies, Texas Democrat. Dies was run out of 
office for daring to investigate the infiltra- 
tion of key Federal bureaus by members of 
the Communist Party and their fellow-travel- 
ing friends. 

Dies incurred the wrath of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt for turning 
the spotlight on Communist front groups, 
then basking in the favor of many Washing- 
ton officials. When the House committee re- 
leased the membership list of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, President 
Roosevelt denounced this as a sordid proce- 
dure. 

Yet, there was no such criticism when the 
committee hauled Fascist groups on the 
carpet. As Dies pointed out at the time, in 
October 1939: 

“When a list of leaders of the German- 
American Bund was made public by our com- 
mittee, there was no charge of ‘sordid pro- 
cedures.’ When a mailing list of William 
Dudley Pelley’s Silver Shirts was spread upon 
the record, there was no charge of sordid 
procedures, 

“Why then this sudden fury of attack upon 
the procedures of our committee when the 
membership of more than 500 Federal offi- 
cials and employees in the Communist-con- 
trolled American League for Peace and 
Democracy is disclosed to the American 
people?” 


later. When the Attorney General’s Office 
drew up its list of subversive organizations, 
the League of Peace and Democracy was 
prominent on the roster. 

The committee’s charge that important 
Federal agencies had been infiltrated by 
Communist agents and their dupes was also 
borne out years later, after World War II. 
Whittaker Chambers demolished once and 
for all the complacent American belief that 
Communist subversion couldn’t happen here 
when his testimony put Alger Hiss behind 
bars. 

Lamentably, the committee’s constitu- 
tional right to investigate the Communist 
conspiracy has been sadly curtailed by fool- 
ish decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
For example, the committee's right to ques- 
tion witnesses about their Communist Party 
ties and Communist Party activities has been 
seriously affected by adverse Court decisions. 

Fortunately, in recent years, the Court has 
seemed to recognize the error of its ways. 
In 1959, it ruled by a narrow 5—4 margin that 
the committee’s mandate to investigate un- 
American propaganda is constitutional. 

Foes of the committee now well may fear 
that the Supreme Court will no longer co- 
operate in the malicious, misguided attempt 
to gag this vigilant congressional watchdog. 
So these enemies have resorted to other 
means to hamstring or kill the committee. 

Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT has led 
the drive in Congress. Last year, on April 
25, he urged his colleagues to abolish the 
committee. That plea fell on deaf ears. 

At this session, he has asked the House to 
silence the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee by choking off its funds. 

“This committee,” the Los Angeles Demo- 
crat said, “has done positive damage to this 
House—and to this Nation. It has helped to 
poison the invigorating atmosphere which 
once encouraged the flourishing of demo- 
cratic dissent.” 

ROOSEVELT’s demagogery was given lavish 
coverage in a recent bulletin of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. The ACLU noted that 
ROOSEVELT claimed the support of proliberal 
newspapers and such organizations as the 
ACLU, the U.S. National Student Association 
and the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFL-CIO). 

The Globe-Democrat hopes President John 
FP. Kennedy will not give aid and comfort to 
this undemocratic attempt to muzzle one of 
Congress most important committees. If he 
does support this ignoble effort, all we can 
say is God save the Republic. 





A Tribute to W. F. Norrell 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I was priv- 
ileged to meet BrLt Norrett shortly after 
I became a Member of Congress in Jan- 
uary 1945. As time went on we became 
fast friends, and I learned to hold him 
in the highest esteem. 

He was a good example for a freshman 
Congressman to emulate. He was de- 
voted to his work, sound in his conclu- 
sions, and had the courage of his convic- 
tions. 

Although for some years he was not in 
the best of health, he came to his office 
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every day, attended to his correspond- 
ence, met all of his appointments, and 
was regular in attendance on the floor 
of the House. He ably and courageously 
carried out his assignments, and was be- 
loved by all who knew him. Those of us 
who were permitted to serve with him 
from day to day will miss his companion- 
ship and his thoughtful approach to 
problems before the Congress. 

His devotion to duty will be an inspi- 
ration to those of us who are carrying on 
in the Congress. 

I want Mrs. Norrell and Miss Judy to 
know that they have my heartfelt sym- 
pathy in the loss of their husband and 
father. 

The whole Nation, in my opinion, has 
suffered a great loss in the passing of this 
true statesman. 





Economists See No Quick Reversal of 
Unemployment Trend 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
which appeared in the February 6, 1961, 
edition of Purchasing Week: 

Economists SEE No Quick REVERSAL OF 

UNEMPLOYMENT TREND 


New YorkK.—Most business leaders and 
economists aren’t expecting any miracles 
from the new Kennedy program to reduce 
unemployment.. Their feeling is that there 
are just too many negative forces at work 
to allow for any quick, easy reversal of the 
jobless uptrend. 

As the chief economist for one of the big 
New York financial institutions told Pur- 
chasing Week: “The swing toward higher and 
higher unemployment is nothing sudden. 
It has been in the works a decade. It’s going 
to mean a lot of blood and sweat—and will 
probably take a year or longer—to reverse the 
trend and bring unemployment down to 
mid-1950 levels.” 

The accompanying chart (not printed in 
the Recorp) backs up his contention about 
the long-term rise in the jobless rate. Dur- 
ing the 1952-53 boom, unemployment ran 
just under 3 percent of the labor force. In 
the 1956-57 boom the rate rose to some- 
where around the 4-percent level. And in 
recent 1959-60 prosperity period, it averaged 
out at over 5 percent. 

While there ‘are sharp differences among 
business, labor, and government economists 
on how to deal with this problem, they al! 
agree as to the causes. Actually four basic 


- forces are cited by these experts: 


Sharp productivity rises ushered in by the 
new wave of automated equipment. 

A slowdown in the rate of general eco- 
nomic growth over the past decade. 

Greater-than-normal increases in the 
work force stemming from the higher birth 
rate of the early forties. 

A stepup in industry migration which 
has led to the growth of pockets of 
unemployment. 

One well-known business etonomist, 
Joseph Livingston, thinks that sharply 
rising productivity has played a significant 
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role in bringing this unemployment prob- 
lem to a head. And the figures bear him 
out: A manufacturing worker today can 
turn out more than 25 percent more goods 
than a decade ago. 

Stated in terms of an annual rise in pro- 
ductivity this gain comes out close to 3 per- 
cent. That's well above the prewar average 
and reflects the tremendous growth in auto- 
mated equipment over the past few years. 

The chart on the right dramatizes this 
amazing growth in productivity—showing 
the declining number of workers needed to 
produce a constant volume of goods. In 
1952, for example, it took 192,000 workers 
te account for one unit of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s industrial production index. 
Today 150,000 can do the same job. 

But rising productivity is a problem only 
because industrial production has been 
growing at a slower than 3-percent rate. 
The 2-percent rate of increase in output 
over the past few years (chart not printed 
in Recorp) means that workers are being 
displaced at a faster clip than new jobs are 
being created. 


PRODUCTIVITY A WEAPON 


Dr. Lazar Teper, a prominent labor econo- 
mist, sees the raising of production as the 
major weapon in the war against unemploy- 
ment. 

Comments Dr. Teper, “The chief challenge 
to the present administration is to help 
bring recovery and to accelerate the rate 
of national economic growth to prevent the 
unemployment situation from deteriorating 
further. In view of the coming increase in 
the labor force, we would need to attain 
a 12- to 13-percent increase in our national 
product over the next 2 years to get back to 
an even keel of about 4 percent unemploy- 
ment. 

“To maintain this level—and perhaps re- 
duce it slightly—we’ll need a national 
growth rate of 4%4 to 5 percent a year as 
compared to our recent average growth of 
2% percent a year. This will take some 
time, or some doing.” 

Further complicating the issue is the in- 
flux of new workers into the labor market. 
In 1956-58, only about 500,000 youngsters 
were leaving school—looking for their first 
jobs. In 1959, this figure rose to 1 million. 
And in 1960 it hit 1.2 million. 

And based on available population figures, 
it seems likely that this figure will continue 
to grow. The huge postwar baby crop, ma- 
turing in the early sixties should make for 
an average 1.5 million addition to the labor 
force over the next few years, according to 
the Census Bureau. 

The absorption of all these additional 
workers into the labor force requires mainte- 
nance of the rate of growth noted by Dr. 
Teper (44% percent to 5 percent) for a long 
time to come. The chief economist of one 
of the big industrial corporations thinks, 
for example, “a close to 5 percent rate of 
growth will be needed over the entire coming 
decade.” 

MIGRATION IS FACTOR 

Another factor contributing to unemploy- 
ment is the combination of industrial mi- 
gration (e.g., textile mills moving from New 
England to the South) and the decline of 
certain industries—coal mining for example. 


These developments have tended to create > 


pockets of unemployment. According to Mc- 
Graw Hill’s Department of Economics, they 
now cover “the coal mining areas of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, the textile cen- 
ters of New England, aircraft manufacturing 
on the west coast, and, more recently, the 
steel districts of Pennsylvania and Ohio.” 

According to an economist for one of New 
York’s leading banks, this tendency toward 
pockets of unemployment makes the jobless 
problem that much harder to lick. 
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He notes, “It’s a case where you can’t elimi- 
nate joblessness by improving the general 
economy—because a boom generally passes 
over depressed areas. Instead you have to 
take specific action in specific areas—and 
that always creates complications.” 

This economist notes an added difficulty 
stemming from the fact that unemployment 
has not affected all types of workers equally. 
This again tends to create complications as 
far as channeling the aid to the neediest 
groups. 

A look at the latest figures, for example, 
show these types have been hardest hit: 

Youngsters: The under-25-age category 
now accounts for one-third of the unem- 
ployment total, despite the fact that this 
group has only 17 percent of all workers. 
Moreover, the jobless rate is double among 
those who did not graduate from high school, 
indicating that training is a must in today’s 
competitive labor market. 

Unskilled factory workers: Almost 40 per- 
cent of the jobless are in the unskilled or 
semiskilled categories—a further indication 
of the swing toward automation with its 
requirements of higher technical skills. 

Oldsters: Here the problem is that, once 
having lost a job, the older person cannot 
find another one. Thus, about 38 percent 
of unemployed workers in the 45-64-age cate- 
gory have been out of work for 15 weeks or 
more, well above the percentage noted for 
other age groups. 

Negroes: Partly because of lack of skill 
and partly because of discrimination, one out 
of every five persons unemployed is a Negro. 

Business writer Sylvia Porter is particu- 
larly disturbed by the selectivity of the job- 
less picture. 

Comments Miss Porter: “The brutal truth 
is that the problems of unemployment among 
our young and unskilled workers, our older 
people, our Negroes, are fundamental and 
will not be solved by a strong business rise, 
a major depressed-areas bill, extension of 
unemployment benefits, a surplus-food pro- 
gram, etc.” 





The Late Honorable Prince Preston 
SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Prince Pres- 
ton served our country faithfully in war 
and in peace. He served with honor and 
distinction. He was a dedicated Ameri- 
can. He was devoted and loyal to the 
highest ideals of our‘Republic. We came 
to the 80th Congress together. I knew 
Prince Preston well. Iknow, Mr. Speak- 
er, that he had great faith in the future 
of our Nation. He believed in the free 
enterprise system. He had confidence 
in the individual. He dedicated his life 
to improving the welfare of that indi- 
vidual. 

Prince Preston had a charming per- 
sonality and was much beloved, re- 
spected, and admired by his colleagues. 
The State of Georgia has lost a great 
statesman, and we have lost a true 
friend. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in extending to 
his family our deepest sympathy. 


The Future of the District of Columbia 
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HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
speech delivered by Hon. Jessica McC. 
WElIs, Republican, of New York, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1961, before the District of Co- 
lumbia Republican Central Committee: 

THE FUTURE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


As a member of the House District Com- 
mittee in Congress, I am very properly con- 
cerned about the future of the Nation’s 
Capital. Too few of our citizens across this 
great country really appreciate the difficul- 
ties we Members of Congress have in dealing 
with the affairs of what has now become the 
capital of the free world. How many people 
know that the District of Columbia was es- 
tablished solely for the purpose of becoming 
the permanent seat of Government of the 
United States? (So declared in the act of 
July 16, 1790.) How many Americans un- 
derstand why the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides that the Congress shall have power to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over the District of Columbia? 
While the Continental Congress was meeting 
in Philadelphia on June 20, 1783, veterans 
of the Revolutionary War arrived to obtain 
a settlement of accounts. The harrassment 
by the soldiers continued for several days 
until Congress, abandoning hope that State 
authorities would disperse the soldiers, re- 
moved itself from Philadelphia. It met 
thereafter in Princeton and Trenton, N.J., 
Annapolis, Md., and New York City. The 
Continental Congress did not lightly dismiss 
this Philadelphia incident, and later that 
year adopted a resolution providing for 
buildings and land to be under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States. When our 
present Constitution was being debated in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, it was 
urged that provision be made for a per- 
manent seat of government under exclusive 
Federal control, away from any State capital 
so as to avoid similar incidents, and because 
the intermixture of the State and Federal 
Legislatures would tend to give a provincial 
tincture to the national deliberations. And 
that is how the District of Columbia achieved 
its unique status in our Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

As you know, the original District of Co- 
lumbia passed under Federal control in 1800, 
consisting of an area 10 miles square, the 
portion north of the Potomac River having 
been ceded by Maryland, and that south of 
the Potomac River having been ceded by 
Virginia. In 1846 Congress retroceded to 
Virginia that portion of the District of Co- 
lumbia in that State, during the administra- 
tion of President Polk. The present District 
contains approximately 68 square miles (43,- 
677 acres), of which 4,404 acres are water and 
39,283 are land. Streets and alleys, etc., 
comprise 8,711 acres. The land area exclu- 
sive of streets (30,562 acres) is divided as 
follows: Taxable, 14,380 acres, or 47.1 per- 
cent; United States and District Govern- 
ments, 14,256 acres, or 46.6 percent; other 
exempt (privately owned or foreign govern- 
ment) 1,926 acres, or 6.3 percent. 

Up until the Civil War the population of 
the aNtion’s Capital was so small it didn’t 
seem to make any difference what kind of 
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community it was. There were few munici- 
pal improvements and the seat of Govern- 
ment had the appearance of a frontier town 
and was an international joke. 

The population growth during and after 
the Civil War made Congress conscious that 
the District of Columbia no longer was a 
village, and in 1871 the independent munici- 
pal corporations of Georgetown and Wash- 
ington City were abolished and a territorial 
government for the District was established. 
A successful effort was made literally to lift 
Washington out of the mud. Since that 
time, our Nation’s Capital has developed, 
not only as the seat of Government, but as 
a center of culture with a great symphony 
orchestra and other performing arts and 
several universities of international renown. 
It has become a symbol of hope and inspira- 
tion to all who love freedom around the 
world. 

However, it would be less than candid for 
a Member of Congress charged with respon- 
sibility as a member of the House District 
Committee, to fail to recognize that behind 
the facade of beautiful tree-shaded boule- 
vards, majestic Government buildings, beau- 
tiful residences, and spacious park areas 
filled with monuments of our Nation’s heroes, 
there is another Washington whose future is 
uncertain. 3 

This situation is not unique, for Wash- 
ington is plagued by the same problems that 
are afflicting most of our large cities. My 
own home, the city of Rochester, has been 
wrestling with these serious developments 
for some time. There is the alarming flight 
to the suburbs of taxpaying families, caus- 
ing a population drop from 803,000 in 1950 
to 764,000 in 1960. There is an alarming 
budget increase from about $140 million to 
$286 million in the same period. Taxes on 
the local residents have been multiplied and 
multiplied again, until they are higher than 
the taxes of all but a handful of comparable 
cities in the United States. Crimes of vio- 
lence and juvenile delinquency have in- 
creased from 25 percent to 30 percent since 
1958 alone, despite one of the most compre- 
hensive law-enforcement programs in the 
United States. There is a consistent in- 
crease in the welfare and health demands 
upon the District Government, with the 
number of persons receiving public assist- 
ance increasing at the rate of about 20 per- 
cent per year. The traffic problem—so vividly 
illustrated by the infamous storm of 2 weeks 
ago—and the problem of urban renewal seem 
to become more aggravated each month; and 
there is a serious question whether the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not losing the battle 
against the forces of decay. 


In addition to all these problems, there are 
two major shifts in population underway. 
The first is in the age grouping of the popu- 
lation. There are relatively more persons in 
the District of Columbia in the very young 
and the very old groups, and comparatively 
fewer persons in the 18- to 44-year age group. 
Thus, there is a decrease among the taxpay- 
ing age group, but an increase in those groups 
that are heavy users of tax dollars through 
schools, health, welfare, and related services, 

The second major population shift is ra- 
cial. Each year the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia reports a change 
in the percentage ratio of white to non- 
white residents, with the white population 
having decreased now to about 45 percent. 
Moreover, the whites increasingly represent 
primarily the older population segment, and 
the nonwhite the younger. The implica- 
tions of these trends are clear. The Nation’s 
Capital will require more schools and wel- 
fare services, while at the same time the 
decline in the 18- to 44-year-old wage-earn- 
ing, taxpaying group means less and less 
revenue potential. Revenue needs are in- 
creasing while the tax base grows smaller. 
All responsible citizens, regardless of race or 
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creed, must feel a grave concern about the 
future of the District of Columbia in the 
light of these facts. 

Members of Congress charged by the 
Federal Constitution with exclusive legis- 
lative responsibility for the Nation’s Capital, 
must take more resolute steps to protect 
the interest of all of the people in their 
Nation’s Capital City. We must not impose 
property, income and other taxes on local 
residents above the level of Maryland and 
Virginia, or we simply aggravate the flight 
of taxpayers to the suburbs. Sufficient Fed- 
eral funds should be appropriated each year 
to carry forward public works, school con- 
struction, urban renewal, and maintenance 
of the city so that it continues to be an 
attractive and desirable place to live for all 
Americans, regardless of race or creed. Fur- 
thermore, with regard to the population 
trends I mentioned earlier, the changing ra- 
cial character of the District population, 
with all of its resultant economic and social 
challenges, must be squarely faced. And ef- 
forts must be made to encourage the edu- 
cated, productive, working-age population to 
remain in the District. There has been too 
long a delay and indifference with respect 
to these matters, and Congress should dis- 
charge its constitutional responsibility to 
the Nation before it is too late. 

The future of the District of Columbia 
ought to hold in prospect what a joint com- 
mittee of Congress in 1915 once termed “the 
splendid and beautiful central residence of 
this great Nation, to become and be forever 
maintained as a model for all the cities of 
the world.” This vision cannot be fulfilled 
unless the present trends are brought to a 
sharp and permanent halt and charted in a 
new and more favorable course. 





Hon. W. F. Norrell 


SPEECH 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I mourn with the lovely widow and with 
the family of the late Congressman 
W. F. Norre.zt. I also mourn with my 
neighboring State, his own great State 
of Arkansas. The people of this beau- 
tiful State have lost a man of great 
courage and conviction; a strong Demo- 
crat, a man who believed in fairness, 
who tried to do right, who fought for 
justice and hated intolerance. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks that have 
been so eloquently stated by those who 
have preceded me in eulogizing our 
beloved late colleague, the Honorable 
W. F. Norre.t, of Monticello, are indeed 
deserved tributes to a great American 
and I believe demonstrate, in part, at 
least, the extent to which he will be 
sorely missed by those of us who remain 
to carry on the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment affairs. I have been privileged to 
know and to serve with Brit NorrRELL 
since the day I came to Congress. Dur- 
ing this period I have valued his friend- 
ship and admired his professional 
ability as a legislator and as a leader. 
The rich memories that both Mrs. Bel- 
cher and I have for our friend, the late 
Brut NorRELL, and his lovely widow, will 
always be cherished by us. 
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HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
becoming concerned over the day-in 
day-out hammering about a recession on 
the part of the new administration— 
from the President down the line. We 
are all aware and are concerned about 
the present unemployment. I agree in 
general with the comments made.today 
by Mr. J. A. Livingston in his Business 
Outlook column in the Washington Post. 
I believe his observations are worthy of 
the serious consideration of Members of 
the House. It is time we inspired con- 
fidence in our system. 

Mr. Livingston’s column follows: 

KENNEDY’s CRYING TOWEL CAN IMPAIR 

CONFIDENCE 


(By J. A. Livingston) 


I never dreamed till now that it might 
be possible to talk a great nation, such as 
the United States, into a depression. 

Even now, I don’t really think it. But I 
never reckoned with President Kennedy’s 
crying towel. 

I have always considered Americans too 
sensible, too observant, and too aware of 
their own well being to be upset or panicked 
by public pronouncements, whether they 
came from: (1) Big men of big business, (2) 
big men of big unions, (3) big men of big 
government, including the Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and members of the Cabinet. 

I know you can’t talk people out of bad 
times. President Hoover, leading Wall Street 
bankers, and John D. Rockefeller, Sr., tried 
that during the 1929 crash. To no avail. 


HUMPHREY WARNING 


Nor is it easy to talk prosperity down the 
drain. When George M. Humphrey was Sec~ 
retary of the Treasury under President Eisen- 
hower, he issued this warning during the 
Fulbright committee stock market inquiry 
in 1955: 

“There is one word of caution that I want 
to leave with (the committee). Confidence 
or lack of it has more to do with the con- 
duct of investors, businessmen, and the great 
mass of people generally than any single 
thing..* © * 

“Confidence is a subtle thing. It is built 
slowly and can be easily and quickly shaken. 
A crowd leaving a theater at the close of a 
play will walk out in an orderly fashion, but 
if as the curtain goes down someone calls 
‘Fire,’ terror can reign and great injury can 
result. 

“Confidence was not disturbed by the Ful- 
bright hearings. Business was too good. 
People were too well off. Confidence was too 
deeply set in the economy.” 


NO ORDINARY MAN 


But when confidence stops growing, when 
an economic uptrend turns into a down- 
trend, as at present, confidence can be seri- 
ously impaired—and with it, business—by a 
President who hammers away in headlines 
and over TV and radio on the sad state of 
the economy. 

The President is not a businessman with 
autos or appliances to sell, not a labor leader 
with higher wages or unemployment benefits 
to get, not a tradesman with bills to pay. 
He’s above the petty, parochial, and partisan. 
What he says is accepted by millions of 
Americans at face value. He’s no ordinary 
man. 
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Surely, if President Kennedy wants to 
mobilize public opinion to force Congress 
to act, he can find some other method than 
by crying, “Crisis.” He has said twice that 
this is a time for concern, but not for panic. 
Why not let it go at that? 

In his state of the Union mesage, he said 
conditions would get worse before they got 
better. Ina message on the economy, 
he set forth a detailed program. 

RANK MORBIDITY 


Since, at every-press conference and in 
speeches, he has emphasized how bad condi- 
tions are. Disarming candor can become 
rank morbidity. 

The President wisely accelerated road- 
building spending. He has speeded up de- 
fense and other orders. He has asked Con- 
gress for extended unemployment benefits. 
He has spurred food relief. He has encour- 
aged low interest rates to stimulate State 
and local government public works projects. 
He promises tax incentives. All to the good. 

He’s caught, we're all of us caught, in the 
dreary months of January, February, March. 
The economy is in winter dormancy. We 
won't know until (and President Kennedy 
has so said himself) how bad or unbad con- 
ditions are. We won’t know until then how 
much recuperative power the economy has. 


AGAINST ANY GAG 


I’ve always disputed businessmen who said 
that publication of bad news—layoffs, lower 
profits, unemployment statistics—hurt busi- 
ness. I always argued that people are too 
sensible to be fooled by news that doesn’t 
apply tothem. They rely on their own judg- 
ment. They can’t be talked into despair. 

I'm not suggesting that we push un- 
employment under the bed, merely that the 
President stop making a career of it. 

I’ve been optimistic on an early economic 
recovery. I stillam. But I must confess the 
President’s iteration is getting me down. 





Hon. W. F. Norrell 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I was saddened beyond measure when I 
learned of the untimely passing of our 
beloved colleague, Congressman W. F. 
NorrELL, of Arkansas. 

The suddenness of his passing was a 
shock for many, because Congressman 
NorrRELL always had about him a quality 
of stout, healthy, rural individualism. 
His name for many years was linked with 
his native Arkansas, for his contributions 
to its progress were indeed notable. He 
was a “joiner” in the best aspects of the 
word, having been a member of dozens 
of organizations and groups whose ef- 
forts cut a wide swath through work of 
the bench and bar, the State legislature 
and senate, in addition to many religious, 
charitable, and civic organizations. Con- 
gressman NorRELL truly loved people, and 
his monument is firm in. the hearts of 
those for whom he worked and aided 
through many years. 

He came to the Congress exceedingly 
well equipped to represent his State and 
his people and grew in wisdom and 
stature during his tenure here. 
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Congressman Norrett will be missed 
by his State and its people and among 
his colleagues in Congress. His fine 
spirit will be remembered through the 
years. 





The 11th Commandment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years, we have heard charges by the 
Communists and their apologists in this 
country of the blacklisting of those who 
support the leftwing and Communist- 
front causes. The truth is that whenever 
the Communists and their friends are in 
a position to do so they blacklist and boy- 
cott anything that is pro-American or 
which attempts to deal with the true 
story of Communist tactics and prac- 
tices. 

I saw the preview of an outstanding 
anti-Communist movie, “The 11th Com- 
mandment,” produced by Robert Rais- 
beck. It does a terrific job in unmasking 
the true nature of the Communist ap- 
paratus in action. 

In the January 29, 1961, issue of the 
Santa Ana (Calif.) Register, there ap- 
pears the following news article about 
this movie and the rough sleding it has 
had in certain quarters: 

“ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT’ STAR RAPs HOLLY- 
woop COMMUNIST PASSIVENESS 


One of Hollywood’s young promising actors 
today took careful aim and delivered some 
potshots at the notorious role Communist 
influence plays in the motion picture indus- 
try. 

“Hollywood is just a big money-making 
machine and the people who run the motion 
picture industry don’t want to get involved 
in any controversy involving communism. 
That’s one of the reasons they wouldn’t re- 
lease ‘The 11th Commandment.’ 

“Meanwhile, I’m convinced we’re losing the 
big battle. Optimists say that the United 
States will be controlled by the Soviet Un- 
ion by 1975—pessimists only give us 4 more 
years.” 

These were the words of Robert Dix, son 
of the late movie idol Richard Dix. 

Dix is the star of “The 11th Command- 
ment”—said to be the first big, anti-Com- 
munist motion picture ever produced. 

Because of its controversial nature, every 
major Hollywood studio refused to release 
the film, according to Dix. 

In fact, Robert Raisbeck, the producer, 
has even had trouble finding a theater to 
show it in. Even here in Orange County, 
where the Freedom Forum is sponsoring its 
showing. 

Raisbeck poured all his life’s savings he 
had, $250,000, to produce the film. “Nobody 
wanted to help finance the venture,” said 
Raisbeck. “Sources that would lend me 
$100,000 to produce a pilot film wouldn’t 
have anything to do with me.” 

“Some of the people who promised to help 
out pulled out while we were right in the 
middle of filming the picture,” he said. 

“I realized the job Mr. Raisbeck was at- 
tempting to do,” said Dix, “and I believed in 
him.” 

To show his faith in Raisbeck’s produc- 
tion, Dix dug into his own personal savings 
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and invested in “The Eleventh Command- 
ment.” The film centers around a young 
married couple whose love becomes divided 
by different beliefs. The bride believes in 
communism, the husband in free enterprise. 

Filmed in Formosa and Quemoy with the 
cooperation of the U.S. Defense Department, 
the film depicts a Red Chinese commune 
where men and women are forced to work 16 
to 18 hours per day for the state. Under the 
Communist rule, children are taken from 
their parents and placed in a state nursery. 

“Only 2,000 yards separate Quemoy and 
the Chinese mainland,” said Dix, recalling 
some of his experiences from on-the-scene 
shooting. 

“Every night some Chinese Nationalist 
frogman swims across to the mainland. His 
duty is to do some espionage work. Maybe 
his job is to steal some secret documents or 
to rendezvous with one of his coworkers. 
These Chinese are willing to give up their 
lives for freedom in a second’s notice. They 
do it every night. 

“However, evidently Hollywood isn’t inter- 
ested. 

“But if it takes sex and pretty girls and 
rock-and-roll music to make a fast buck, 
they’ll make a film. 

“Hollywood movie men don't want to get 
mixed up in a movie that’s going to bring 
about any criticism about communism. 
Why? Because the Communists have ways of 
applying pressure on the motion picture 
industry. That’s one of the main reasons 
Hollywood has been connected with com- 
munism. 

“And if you don’t believe me, how many 
movies have you seen that carried an anti- 
Communist message? You can’t even start 
to name one. 

“But believe it or not, there are some very 
strong anti-Communists in Hollywood. Take 
Ronald Reagan for instance. He’s a good 
example. Now tell me, when’s the last time 
you saw him in a movie? That’s his reward 
for being a strong American.” 

For a 25-year-old who has lived the major 
part of his life off a traveling suitcase, Dix 
is a serious young man. 

He’s been around the world twice and has 
plans for a third journey. 

“T’ve seen the Communists at work in 
the Orient and in South America,” he re- 
lated, “Their breeding ground is anywhere 
povery exists.” 

Perhaps it was his globe trotting and the 
suffering and poverty that he witnessed that 
guided Dix to religion. 

Today he is a devout student of the Bible 
and a member of the Baha’i World Faith. 

“A Baha'i feels that man’s purpose is two- 
fold: first is to know, love and worship God; 
the second is to create an ever-advancing 
civilization; Baha’l believes in the abolish- 
ment of all prejudice; the investigation of 
truth; the oneness of mankind; that is to 
say, that man is the creation of one creator— 
God 


“I believe in cooperation rather than com- 
petition and needless to say, the Baha'i 
upholds a just, democratic government and 
does not tolerate communism, a godless 
form of government.” 

Dix has been a Baha'i for almost 5 years. 
During this period, he has read and reread 
the Bible three different times. 

“T sincerely feel that there is a job to be 


“done,” he said, “and as soon as ‘the 1lith 


commandment’ gets on its feet, I’m going 
back to Hong Kong to start another anti- 
Communist film.” 

FILM INFORMATION FOR COUNTY 


On Monday, January 30, the film will be 
shown at Anaheim High School Auditorium. 
On Tuesday, the Lido Theater, Newport 
Beach will show it and on February 1 it re- 
turns to Anaheim High School auditorium 
where it will-be shown February 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
7,8, and 9. 
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Tickets are $1 for adults, 50 cents for 
students and- servicemen. Beach residents 
can get them through the Newport Harbor 
Chamber of Commerce or Richard’s Lido 
Market. Santa Ana residents can obtain 
them at the Santa Ana Chamber of Com- 
merce, Tiernan’s, Campbell’s Photo Center, 
and the Santa Ana Book Store. In Orange, 
the tickets will be on sale at the chamber 
office in the Plaza and at Geler Office, 2133 
West Chapman. In Fullerton at the Security 
First National Bank, the Weiss Clothing 
Store, and the Brattain Construction Co. 
The Security First National Bank, the Bank 
of America, the Pacific Telephone office, the 
De Bonte garage, Bee’s Duck Inn, the Santa 
Ana Savings and Loan and the Enterprise 
Lumber Co. all have tickets in Buena Park. 





Parole of Refugees Into the United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. ‘WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 13, 1961, written by the Honorable 
Marcus Daly, Director of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration, to Gen. J. M. Swing, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. Recently, I had occasion to in- 
clude in the Recorp an exchange of cor- 
respondence and views with the New 
York Times concerning the reception of 
refugees in the United States. I com- 
mend Mr. Daly’s letter to my colleagues 
who are interested in this subject since 
it reveals the satisfaction of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration with the administrative pro- 
cedures for parole of refugees into the 
United States under my bill which was 
enacted in 1960 and under the perma- 
nent features of the Walter-McCarran 
Act, thus demonstrating that the United 
States is fully equipped to deal with the 
refugee situation. 

The letter follows: 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 

FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION, 
Geneva, Switzerland, February 13, 1961. 

Gen. J. M. SwIne, 

Commissioner of Immigraiton and Natural- 
ization, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL SWING: I have been watch- 
ing with great interest the way in which your 
organizaiton has been working on the pa- 
rolee program. 

It has been indeed heartening to see the 
efficient and experienced manner in which 
the problem has been tackled in Europe. I 
know that the work has had to be backed up 
by the people in Washington, but of course 
my observations are limited solely to the 
European area. Many times in the past, 
when the work was in other hands, I have 
become slightly discouraged about the pos- 
sibility of working in a businesslike manner 
in the international field. Happily I must 
say the parolee operation has disproved this. 

I am writing you this letter for no other 
reason than to express my sincerest admira- 
tion and thanks for an efficient operation. - 

With kindest regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Marcus DALY. 
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A Newspaper From the Loyal Opposition 
Congratulates President Kennedy on 
His Fine Job in Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the remarkable phenomena of the 
first few weeks of the administration of 
John F, Kennedy as President of the 
United States, is the support and 
enthusiasm for him and for his conduct 
in office that have been generated among 
persons who did not vote for him last 
November. 

May I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that some 
of our friends who exercise the respon- 
sibility for minority leadership on the 
other side of the aisle might wish to 
keep in mind these observations from 
one who has the honor to represent a 
district which by enrollment is Repub- 
lican by the overwhelming margin of 
3 to 1. 

As evidence of this unusual popular 
support for our great President from 
the people regardless of party is an edi- 
torial which was published recently in 
the Oneonta Star of Oneonta, N.Y. 
The Star has traditionally been an inde- 
pendent Republican newspaper, serves 
an area that is overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, and supported President Ken- 
nedy’s opponent in the last election. 

Because its view represents so well 
the wide popular support which our great 
new President has in fact achieved since 
last November 8, I insert, under unani- 
mous consent, the editorial dated Feb- 
ruary 15, 1961, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

KENNEDY TASTE Passes First TESTS 

People who are still willing to fight over 
the November elections wonder how the Star 
can say nice things about President Kennedy, 
a Democrat. 

One answer is that the Star said some nice 
things about Senator Kennedy when he was 
only a candidate. He appears a smart and 
energetic person, very able and aware of 
what is going on. His comparative youth, 
we feel, is on his side (and ours) in tackling 
the national and international headaches 
we have. 

Many of the same thoughts applied to Mr. 
Nixon. The comment here, in fact, was that 
the voters last November had a happy choice 
between able men. 

Two major points on this February day, 
however, go beyond that initial respect. First 
of all we have only one President. His name 
is Kennedy. He represents not just those 
who voted for him but all of us. 

Second, he has so far done an excellent 
job of being (a) the President-elect and 
(b) the President. 

We quarrel with none of his Cabinet 
choices including the controversial appoint- 
ment of his brother as Attorney General. We 
quarrel with few of his subordinate appoint- 
ments. We like the way he has pressed into 
action on economics and rallied his forces to 
defeat the deadheads in the House Rules 
Committee. 

This is surely not to say that we all agree 
with all that he has done. Nor is it to for- 
feit for any honeymoon period the right to 
criticize. To be a bit facetious, this news- 
paper business would be much less interest- 
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ing if we were not able to dig up a quarrel 
with the politicians now and again. And if 
the politicians stray too far, if can become 
a real fight. 

But to end where we began, the new Presi- 
dent has been impressive. Politics notwith- 
standing, it is pleasant if hopeful to contem- 
plate that we will want to support President 
Kennedy for years to come. 





Exports: Labor Speaks With a New 
Voice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the February 2, 1961, edition of the 
Machinist: 

ExPorTs 

With this issue, we publish the second in 
our series on wages and living standards in 
Remington Rand’s European plants. These 
plants are now producing portable type- 
writers formerly manufactured at Elmira, 
N.Y. 

Wages, as we reported last week, are lower 
in Scotland. But so are grocery bills and 
rent. In Scotland school lunches are free 
and doctor bills are paid by the government. 

For comparison, we also publish this week 
two modest but adequate weekly budgets 
for the average city family in the United 
States of America. No one can afford an 
American standard of living on Scotch 
wages of $25 to $49 a week. : 

As a matter of fact, at least half the fami- 
lies in the United States haven’t yet achieved 
the income required for that “modest but 
adequate” American standard of living. 

Despite this, union members are being 
advised not to ask for raises. Some people 
think that American wage rates already are 
too high. Understandably, the men who 
worry about high wages are always those 
who are earning more than they need to 
keep families on that “modest but adequate” 
American standard of living. 

No one ever worries about higher salaries 
paid to American management or higher 
profits earned by American corporations. 
Yet, if we are to reduce American standards 
to European levels, the reductions will have 
to start with those who have more than they 
need, not those with less than enough. 

If we reduce to European levels, wage 
earners will not be the only families hurt. 
Our grocers, our druggists, our auto dealers, 
our doctors, our farmers, and eveyone else 
we buy goods and services from will be cut 
back along with us. 

In past times, we have always been able 
to outproduce our foreign competitors be- 
cause U.S. tools were better, U.S. methods 
more efficient, and U.S. workers more highly 
skilled. These factors made up for our 
higher standard of living. 

Now more and more U.S. corporations are 
building their new factories in the lower 
wage areas of the world and shipping to 
them our newest methods, our latest tools 
and even leadmen. 

What worries us is not foreign competi- 
tors but American corporations who have 
run away to low-wage areas abroad and 
taken our jobs with them. This export of 
American jobs is becoming an increasing 
problem that cries for expert attention now. 
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A Well-Received Appointment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the new Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue certainly ‘ranks among 
the best qualified of presidential ap- 
pointees. Virginia is proud that the 
abilities of Mortimer Caplin, professor of 
tax law and practicing attorney in the 
field of taxation, have been recognized 
through this assignment. 

Mr. Caplin’s reputation as an analyst 
of the theory and practice of taxation 
and as an effective teacher of this intri- 
cate subject has spread far beyond his 
professorial precincts at his alma mater, 
the University of Virginia, and his law 
practice in Charlottesville. 

While he will not promise to collect 
Federal taxes painlessly, he can be ex- 
pected to gather in the revenue efficiently 
and fairly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include 
some of the press comment on Mr. Cap- 
lin’s appointment and on the problems 
he faces: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch] 
CAPLIN: CHAMP IN A NEW ROLE 

Mortimer Caplin, of the University of Vir- 
ginia law faculty, seems an extremely well- 
qualified appointee to the post of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. He is highly 
respected in the legal profession and among 
tax experts, not only in Virginia but through- 
out the United States. 

In choosing him President Kennedy fol- 
lowed the example of President Eisenhower, 
who -also looked to Virginia for a man to 
handle tax collection for his administration— 
T. Coleman Andrews, of Richmond. The fact 
that both Robert and Ted Kennedy studied 
under Professor Caplin at the University of 
Virginia was doubtless helpful to President 
Kennedy in making up his mind to send 
Caplin’s name to the Senate. 

Mr. Caplin is that too rare combination, 
a brilliant scholar who was also a champion- 
ship athlete. His record in the University of 
Virginia academic and law schools was super- 
lative, so much so that he was not only 
Phi Beta Kappa, but also first in his law 
class and editor of the Virginia Law Review. 
During this same period, he was knocking 
out the best middleweight intercollegiate 
boxers in the country and winning the mid- 
dleweight championship. 

As a boxer, Mortimer Caplin was extremely 
relaxed in the ring. We recall the account 
of one of his important matches, wherein 
it was stated that “Caplin yawned his way” 
through the fistic encounter, but emerged 
the winner, as usual. His ability to look a 
bit nonchalant never seemed to damage his 
effectiveness, as many bruised opponents were 
quick to testify. 

In his new post, there doesn’t appear to 
be much opportunity for relaxation, just as 
was the case whenever Caplin went into the 
boxing ring during his college days. But 





while he seemed never to be tense, he was 
able to deliver devastating haymakers, when 
the occasion required, and at the same time 
to roll with the punches of his opponent. 
These qualities and characteristics will 
stand him in good stead in his new office 
in Washington. 


He will be under heavy 
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pressure, there will be tense moments, but 
as Commissioner of the Revenue he should 
be able to weather the storm and to emerge 
the champ once more. We wish him well. 


[From the Roanoke (Va.) Times] 
REVENUE CHIEF 


for the second time in this generation, a 
Virginian has been tapped for the important 
position of U.S. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. During President Eisenhower's 
first term, T. Coleman Andrews of Richmond 
served in that capacity. Now, President 
Kennedy has also reached into the State and 
nominated Mortimer Caplin of Charlottes- 
ville for the same job. 

Lest we be accused of streaching things 
a bit to claim Mr. Caplin as one of our own, 
let us point out that, while he was not born 
in Virginia (New York is his native State), 
he is a graduate of the University of Virginia 
and since 1950 has served on the faculty 
of the University’s Law School. It is inter- 
esting to note that he also is a member of 
the Charlottesville law firm of William C. 
Battle, who was President Kennedy’s cam- 
paign manager for Virginia. 

Mr. Caplin’s background seems to qualify 
him well as a tax expert. Hé has written 
numerous articles on taxation, is director of 
the Virginia Conference on Federal Taxa- 
tion and is chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s tax committee on legal re- 
search. In addition to these qualifications, 
at 44, he brings youth to his new position. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times] 


FIGHTER ON Tax TEAM: MORTIMER MAXWELL 
CaPLIN 


WASHINGTON, February 1.—In the winter 
of 1933 a New York boy and his father took 
a tour of colleges and were at Charlottesville 
at the time of an important boxing match. 
That was in the days when boxing was a 
major sport at the University of Virginia. 
The boy and his father liked what they saw. 
That was the start of two important things 
for Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, the new Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue—his love of 
the University of Virginia and his love of 
college boxing. 

He returned to the university as a student, 
took up boxing for the first time in his life, 
became an outstanding fighter at 165 pounds, 
and went on to be captain of a national 
championship team. 

“He went at boxing:like he went after 
everything else, with his head,” said one old 
Charlottesville friend. “He was thinking and 
scientific. Sure he was tough and he could 
hit. But he studied fighting, and he thought 
more than most fighters, and his opponents 
could never hit him.” 


HIS COURAGE IS CITED 


He was fast, he could hit, but there was 
one other thing that distinguished him 
among his teammates, just as it again dis- 
tinguished him today when he told the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee he favored lower de- 
pletion allowances on oil. That was Mr. 
Caplin’s courage—he fought half his senior 
year with a broken bone in one hand. 

Mr. Caplin remains interested in the uni- 
versity’s athletic program, but his real in- 
terests are tax law and his family, according 
to close friends. 

This strong family bond is a mark of the 
Caplin family. Until they find a home in 
Washington, Mrs. Caplin plans to take the 
train to Washington Friday morning to be 
able to talk about the family with Mr. Cap- 
lin on the way home to Charlottesville Fri- 
day night. They have five children ranging 
in age from 2 to 14. 

Now 44 years old, Mr. Caplin graduated 
from Virginia with a Phi Beta Kappa key in 
1937, and went on to win comparable honors 
at the Virginia Law School, where he was 
first in his class and editor of the Law Re- 
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view. There are some who say he got the 
highest marks in the history of the law 
school. 

After graduation, Mr. Caplin became law 
clerk for U.S. Circuit Judge Armistead L. 
Dobie and practiced in New York City with 
the firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkin, Wharton & 
Garrison. 

TOOK PART IN INVASION 

His law career was interrupted by World 
War II and, like President Kennedy, he 
served as a naval lieutenant. He was a 
beachmaster in the Normandy invasion and 
legal officer for the commander of amphib- 
ious bases and craft in the United Kingdom. 

In 1950 he returned to Charlottesville and 
started teaching tax law. He soon became a 
full-time partner in the local firm of Perk- 
ings, Battle & Minor, handling cases in taxes 
and corporate finance. Mr. Caplin taught in 
the morning and practiced in the afternoon. 
He gained a reputation as one of the out- 
standing tax experts in the Nation. 

That, however, was not the only thing that 
brought him to President Kennedy’s atten- 
tion. The Battle in the firm is William C. 
Battle, who managed the Kennedy campaign 
in Virginia and recommended his friend and 
partner to the President. Mr. Caplin then 
went on to serve on the task force on taxa- 
tion, 

Mrs. Caplin describes her husband “as 
rather mild looking, you know unpugna- 
cious—he doesn’t look like a boxer.” But 
Mr. Caplin remembers his boxing back- 
ground and likes to believe it has a place in 
his daily life. When his boys encounter a 
little difficulty, he is fond of quoting a 
maxim of his old Virginia boxing coach 
Johnny Larowe: “Puneh first, punch hardest, 
and keep on punching.” ~ 


—_— 


[From the Staunten (Va.) Leader] 
CaPLIN FOR Tax REFORMS 


Mortimer M. Captin, the University of Vir- 
ginia law professor who was tapped by Presi- 
dent Kennedy~to serve as Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, has some promising ideas 
for tax reform—premising, that is, in their 
logic but not as te acceptance by Congress. 
With huge new spending programs being 
thrown into its lap, it is not about to over- 
haul the tax laws, however convincing the 
Caplin contentions and the rosy pictures of 
industrial and business expansion and rev- 
enue increase they paint. 

Before he was. chosen for Revenue Com- 
missioner, Mr. Caplin was on record for ex- 
tensive tax reform. He voiced a conviction 
that the people have no confidence in Fed- 
eral tax laws because of inequities and loop- 
holes that permit many to beat the Govern- 
ment. There its undoubtedly widespread 
cynicism, created by the hodgepodge of taxes 
which Congress has enacted over the years 
and the inexcusable complexities of tax re- 
turns. This cynicism, coupled with in- 
equities and rates that are confiscatory, has 
made taxdodgers of just about everybody. 

Mr. Caplin would do away with capital 


‘gains allowanees and other special treat- 


ments for taxpayers which benefit only a 
fraction of the people. He would substitute 
“rate reduction plus elimination of major 
relief provisions,” holding that this would 
tend to place taxpayers of equal income on 
the same tax basis. This is a fair objective, 
but no system that can be devised can avoid 
all inequities. 

The University of Virginia professor, who 
has specialized in tax law, has advocated 
various other reforms, and wants a special, 
paid commission to draft a new tax code and 
a special court of tax appeals. With admin- 
istration backing he could probably get a 
commission set up, but all recommenda- 
tions for general tax revision get pigeonholed. 
Instead, Congress constantly adds to the in- 
tricacies of Federal taxes and complicates the 
taxpayers’ returns. 
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Taxpayers would like to see Mr. Caplin 
make a drive for simplification of both— 
especially for elimination of two or three dif- 
ferent ways of figuring income tax items, 
simplification of wording on the forms, and 
better coordination of same with instruction 
sheets. Some reform of returns could prob- 
ably be effected at the Commissioner’s direc- 
tion, without reference to Congress, although 
that body and not the Internal Revenue 
Service is responsible for most of the com- 
plexities that make it impossible for anybody 
but experienced public accountants to pre- 
pare returns and make every legal saving 
for the taxpayer. 





Approving House Un-American Activities 
Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
text of a resolution I this day received 
in the mail from the American Jewish 
League Against Communism, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., from which area through 
the U.S. mail, and otherwise, emanates 
a very considerable part of the attacks 
on the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and upon its members and 
upon its programs: 

Los ANGELES CHAPTER, AMERICAN JEWISH 
LEAGUE AGAINST COMMUNISM, INC. 


Whereas President Kennedy in his state 
of the Union message has warned that com- 
munism is presently the most dangerous of 
the perils that confront our country; and 

Whereas Communist spies and agents are 
freely active in the United States; and 

Whereas the House Un-American Activities 
Committee stands guard against Communist 
efforts to subvert our Government and has 
proven an effective instrument in exposing 
Communist techniques of infiltration; and 

Whereas the carefully planned investiga- 
tions of the HUAC have thrown light on sub- 
versive activities alerting our people and 
frustrating Communists; and 

Whereas nothing could better serve the 
purposes of communism than the abolition 
of the HUAC; and 

Whereas American Communists have 
launched a nationwide campaign to abolish 
the HUAC and to deprive us of its invaluable 
service; and 

Whereas in the event of failure to accom- 
plish the abolition of the HUAC these malign 
forces hope to cripple the work of the HUAC 
by denying it an adequate appropriation: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles chapter of 
the American Jewish League Against Com- 
munism urges that the HUAC be authorized 
to continue its invaluable service and that 
the appropriation allocated to the HUAC be 
renewed and if possible increased to provide 
ample funds for the committee’s work; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the executive director of 
the Los Angeles chapter of the American 
Jewish League Against Communism be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to 
each of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives representing California congres- 
sional districts, to Senators KucHen. and 
ENGEL and to the chairman of the HUAC, 
Representative FRANCIS WALTER. 

M. J. Merritt, 
Executive Director. 
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And, also, Mr. Speaker, here is the text 
of an article appearing in the Los 
Angeles Examiner under date of Febru- 
ary 3, 1961: 

On Your Guarp—U.S. Reps Map Pians To 
STm UNREsT, STRIKES AND Mass LAWLESSNESS 


(By Jack Lotto) 


U.S. Communist bosses, in a secret “Little 
Kremlin” meeting, have given the go-ahead 
for an ambitious plot to stir nationwide un- 
rest. 

The Red decisions on their own version of 
the new frontier, hold this grim promise for 
the immediate future: 

Big strikes, wild demonstrations reminis- 
cent of the thirties, and other mass forms of 
lawlessness to weaken our country at home 
and abroad. 

No segment of the population will be im- 
mune from the Red agitational virus. As 
part of the Communist program of action, a 
special woman’s commission is beimg estab- 
lished to concentrate on the female popula- 
tion. | 

Youth, labor, Negro, Spanish-speaking, re- 
ligious, and political groups are all targets in 
the planned bold onslaught against the Gov- 
ernment. 

The 50 members of the ruling national 
committee of the U.S. Communist Party 
OK’d the troublemaking schemes at their 
second meeting since December 1959. 

The Red commissars approved unani- 
mously a resolution agreeing to continue to 
take orders from Moscow and reaffirmed 
their allegiance to revolutionary Marxist- 
Leninist doctrines. 

They did so when they indorsed the De- 
cember statement of the 81 Communist 
Parties in Moscow, which hid revolutionary 
aims behind talk of peaceful coexistence. 

Here is. exactly what the Communists 
mean when they, from Premier Khrushchev 
down, talk about peaceful coexistence. 


This in the official text released by the 
world Communist movement and indorsed 
by the U.S. Communist Party. 


“Peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different social systems does not mean con- 
ciliation of the Socialist (Communist) and 
bourgeois ideologies. On the contrary, it 
implies intensification of the struggle of the 
working class, of all the Communist parties, 
for the triumph of Socialist ideas.” 


The U.S. Reds, in their conference, agreed 
that widespread unemployment makes con- 
ditions ideal for them to “stimulate mass 
participation” of the people. In plain talk, 
this means organizing big demonstrations. 
That’s one of the meanings of the call that 
went out for a vast upsurge of the people 
and creation of sharper conflict between 
labor and management. 


To gain even wider influence, the Com- 
munists are going to try to form coalitions 
or united fronts. Thus, they will attempt 
to join forces—temporarily—with many 
groups which oppose communism, but which 
may agree with them on a few points. 





Network Chief Assays 1960 Campaign 
Debates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, after 


the last campaign, there were many 
opinions as to what was accomplished by 
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the face-to-face so-called debates be- 
tween Mr, Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. 

I do think this represents a new era in 
American politics. It means that each 
4 years the people will get a chance to 
see the two candidates on television and 
compare not only their qualities but; also 
their personalities and their approaches 
to the fundamental questions of the day. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., gave a rather 
penetrating analysis of the entire issue in 
his testimony recently before a congres- 
sional committee. A part of that testi- 
mony was recently incorporated in an 
article of the Decatur (Ill.) Herald and 
Review. I submit that article for con- 
sideration by my colleagues. It is an 
excellent analysis of what the television 
networks themselves were trying to do 
and some of the obstacles with which 
they were faced in trying to make a fair 
presentation to both the candidates and 
the public: 

Most PENETRATING INNOVATION—NETWORK 
CHIEF ASSAYS 1960 CAMPAIGN DEBATES 
“(By Frank Stanton) 

No matter what test—quantitative, quali- 
tative, or historical—we put them to (the 
great debates of the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign) stand out as the most significant and 
penetrating innovation in campaigning that 
this country has seen. 

Let us take a look at them first in quanti- 
tative terms of audience—for the first pur- 
pose of our effort was to interest and inform 
more people about the candidates and the 
issues. A total of 115 million people saw or 
heard 1 or more of the 4 debates. 

Impressive as this is, it tells the 
whole story only when it is compared to 
paid political broadcasts presenting only 
one party. The average half-hour prime 
time paid political television network broad- 
cast attracted less than a third of the audi- 
ence of 71 million individuals attracted by 
the average debate. This gave the candi- 
dates and the parties an enormous gain— 
in a ratio of 3% to i—in sheer numbers of 
people favoring debates over the conven- 
tional political speech. Put another way, 
the average debate attracted 120 percent of 
the audience of the programs they pre- 
empted, while the average paid political 
broadcast attracted only 70 percent of the 
audience of the programs they preempted. 


TUNE-IN STABLE 


It is one thing for a program to attract an 
audience and another thing to keep it. In 
broadcasting we expect this attrition in in- 
terest to run higher in serious programs that 
make demands on the attention than in 
lighter entertainment programs. In this re- 
spect, the record of the debates is outstand- 
ing: the minute-by-minute audience tune- 
in to the debates was remarkably stabie 
throughout the hour-long broadcasts, with 
the average family tuning its set to the de- 
bates for 53 minutes of the hour. 

What is far more important—indeed, what 
is the overwhelming fact about the debates— 
is this: for the first time in our history, par- 
tisans of both major political parties saw 
and heard both candidates and both sides 
of the issues. It is a political fact of life 
which is often emphasized that normally 
political speeches are attended by those al- 
ready predisposed to the political speaker 
er his party. We are inclined to listen to 
those with whom we agree, to seek out evi- 
dences to support beliefs we already have, 
and to avoid exposure to the other side or the 
other party. Political campaigning and po- 
litical exposure, in other words, are used as 
instruments of reinforcement rather than as 
instruments which permit a judicious weigh- 
ing of the conflicting alternatives. The one 
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in my judgment, is that they provided 
antidote to this pattern. Analyses of the 
bate audiences show that about half 
them were Democrats, one-third Republi- 
cans, and the remainder independents. 


the same pro 
those in the electorate. 


NEGATIVE SIDE 


Now, what do we have on the negative 
side to all this? There have been scattered 
charges, phrased in generalities and totally 
without evidence, that the questions were 
irresponsible and the answers glib. No ex- 
amples have been given. A careful exami- 
nation of the transcripts provides none. 

It is also charged that the debates put a 
premium on superficiality. But, in the judg- 
ment of most observers, they revealed deep 
and important characteristics: knowledge 
and command of facts, ability to think fast 
and under pressure, consistency, the power 
to articulate objectives, overall balance of 
emphasis—to name but a few. 

It has also been contended that there are 
risks to the Nation involved in the debates. 
The answer is that the whole democratic 
process—indeed the democratic idea—is shot 
through with risks. * * * I am appalled at 
any suggestion that the debates were “dan- 
gerous” because the candidates publicly dis- 
cussed serious issues. They discussed noth- 
ing that had not been discussed thoroughly 
on the floor of the Senate and the House, 
in Presidential and Cabinet press confer- 
ences, in newspapers, magazines, lecture 
halis—all the places where the currents of 
information and ideas in a free society flow 
and converge. 

NOT ALL IDEAL 


By all this I do not mean that everything 
about the debates was ideal. I think it was 
unfortunate that the final debate was more 
than 2 weeks before election day. I would 
hope in the future that the candidates could 
be persuaded, as we were unable to do in 1960, 
to face each other during the latter stages of 
the campaign. 

Nor do I think the format of the debates 
was perfect. It was not. But we were deal- 
ing with a practical situation, not with 
what might be the ideal thing to do, but 
with what it was possible to get agreement 
on as we tried to bring about the most sig- 
nificant innovation in presidential cam- 
paigns since popular elections began. 

We must remember that the debates were 
not Only the first broadcast debates between 
major presidential candidates; they were 
also the first face-to-face discussions of any 
kind between presidential candidates in our 
entire history. We suggested a simpler 
format, one involving direct discussion be- 
tween the two candidates. The candidates 
preferred the interposition of a panel of 
newsmen. 

A BEGINNING 


I do not think that this constituted an 
abdication of responsibility by the networks. 
The duty confronting broadcasters and 
candidates alike was, in the short time 
available for negotiation and agreement, to 
make a beginning. The candidates were un- 
derstandably firm in their attitudes. The 
networks were understandably flexible in 
their approach. Indeed, we would have been 
less than responsible if we had insisted on 
having it done our way or not at all. Our 
clear duty lay in going ahead and in seeing 
what could actually be done to bring the 
American people the living image of the 
presidential candidate—how he looks, what 
he believes, what is his idea of America’s 
future and its place in the world, and how 
he will exercise the power of the presidency. 
‘ Despite imperfections of timing or form, 
every single one of those objectives was 
advanced by both the substance and the 
manner of the debates. 
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The March of Peace Through the March 
of Dimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a speech made by my legislative 
assistant, Ted Venetoulis, to the Kiwanis 
Club in Baltimore in the interest of the 
March of Dimes. 

I am honored to have on my staff 
a man the ability of Ted Venetoulis, 
and I th those of us in the Congress 
need more often to pay tribute to the 
tireless labors of those who work often 
beyond the spotlight. 

This address by Mr. Venetoulis is, in 
my opinion, a very well prepared and ex- 
pressive statement which I believe every- 
one should read: 

THE MarRCH OF PEACE THROUGH THE MARCH 
or DrIMeEs 


(Address by Ted Venetoulis, Kiwanis Club, 
Baltimore County, January 1961) 


In 1921 a wealthy and prominent New 
York aristocrat, interested more in leisure 
than in politics, went bathing in the cold, 
clean, fresh water of his vacation shore. 

He returned with a chill, perhaps the 
greatest chill in history, for it was not too 
much later that this young man became a 
victim of the dreaded disease of paralysis— 
polio. 

The suffering and anguish of this man, not 
to mention that of his family and loved 
ones, is the simple story of the anguish and 
suffering felt by the thousands of people 
throughout the world and throughout the 
ages, who have suffered, quietly, painfully, 
wretchedly, from this malicious disease. 

But fortunately for mankind, this case was 
to be different. We were blessed with the 
infirmity of a man who gained his strength 
from his infirmity. A man whose personal 
suffering would elevate to such heights the 
public notoriety of the deadly disease that a 
successful attack could be made upon it. 
And when the victim of this paralysis, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, overcame this 
physical handicap and was to tell his peo- 
ple later: “We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself,” they knew he had conquered fear 
personally, and through the mind and heart 
of great America swept the warm and sensi- 
tive feeling of a compassioned people, ready 
to make the sacrifices necessary to combat 
this evil enigma. 

It was not long thereafter, 1938, that the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
made its historic beginning. As the world 
warped into war this peaceful foundation 
searched quietly for a cure for polio. While 
the mind of man could find no hope and no 
peace, the body of man was given an oppor- 
tunity to grow and develop under healthier 
conditions. 


Since that time the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, now called the Na- 
tional Foundation, has undertaken a polio 
program of progress almost immeasurable in 
terms of human betterment. Browning told 
us, “Life has meaning; to find it is my meat 
and drink.” The meat and drink of the 
March of Dimes supported so unselfishly in 
the past by each of you has been to help 
others find the meaning of life. 

From 1938 to 1960 a total of $370,400,000 
Was spent to care for some 335,000 polio 
patients. 
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Some $64,600,000 has been used for re- 
search alone, research that has produced 
the greatest medical innovations of our cen- 
tury, the Salk vaccine, and now the new 
Sabin vaccine. 


There has been $34,900,000 spent on various 
educational programs throughout this coun- 
try by this, the largest volunteer organiza- 
tion of the world. But the results will never 
be given in the cold hard terms of an ac- 
counting ledger. The question, as Mr. David 
Hume, noted Maryland liberal has asked is 
simply, “Just how much have we lost by not 
spending more?” In human terms, in terms 
of the victim’s contribution to our society, 
did we lose the person who may have dis- 
covered a vaccine earlier? Did we lose a 
novelist who may have expressed our world 
in richer meaning? Did we lose a great and 
beautiful painting to treasure the tradition 
of our heritage? What or who did we lose? 
A considerate mother, a child that meant 
warmth to a lonely couple, a statesman, a 
Jefferson perhaps, a friend. 


What we have spent may be tallied, but 
what we have saved must be treasured. 

To most of us who have been fortunate 
not to suffer from the disease, this is a new 
life. The claustrophobic life of the iron 
lung; or the grasping squeeze of the new 
plastic chest respirator clasped around one’s 
body; or the tight fit of the breathing belt 
concealed under one’s clothing; or the con- 
stant painful flexing of muscles, the mas- 
sages, the bathing, the bending, the exer- 
cises; or the world of the brace, the crutch, 
the splint, the wheel chair, the sling, the 
anxiety of deformity, the futility of anomaly, 
the disenchantment of correction, frustra- 
tion and fear, measured against pain and 
hope but mostly fear and frustration; and 
time—plenty of time, in fact, nothing but 
time—to think of the frustration, to ponder 
the fear, to hope against hope and dream of 
the more fortunate—the normal ones. 
While we the more fortunate so blessed with 
normality too often ignore the suffering and 
bask in our happiness of luxury, sail our 
plush yachts of comfort, gloat in our 
frivolity and dine in our diffidence. 

Were this drive to erase one fear, to trans- 
form one frustration into hope, to instill 
one parcel of joy where there was only sad- 
ness, were it to do just this and not improve 
upon the physical condition of a single 
human being it would be worth all the gold 
in the world, all the wealth we could amass, 
all the riches of our mines, all the effort of 
our time forever. 


However, we are fortunate; for the founda- 
tion composed of some 3,100 local chapters 
and staffed by thousands of earnest volun- 
teers, has done even more than man would 
have dared dream possible. 


Not only did it make possible the Salk 
vaccine, the only permitted polio vaccine in 
our Nation today, it financed Dr. Salk’s early 
training. Rehabilitation centers, clinics, the 
respirators of life-giving air, the patient care, 
the medical grants and student scholarships 
are only the tangible items we can see of 
which orators always reminded us. 


But, besides permitting hope to whip fear, 
the drive against polio has made its greatest 
contribution by new avenues for interna- 
tional cooperation. For what was the Salk 
vaccine itself but a study in a true, peace- 
ful international assault upon a sickness 
of society. It was a project dating deep in 
history and spreading widely across many, 
many continents. 

Polio is not a modern phenomena, char- 
acteristic only of the new suburban cul- 
ture. It dates as far back as the ancient 
Egyptians whose murals depict deformed 
bodies. Gradually, by mid-19th century 
polio had developed into a major medical 
problem and the doctors of Europe began 
examining it under the searching light of 
scientific inquiry. 
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As we entered the 20th century, the need 
for American contribution became apparent 
but success was not easy. The underbrush 
of ancient medical mythology produced for- 
ests of medical misunderstanding soon to be 
cluttered by hostility and failure. The 
Kolmer vaccine of the thirties, first hailed as 
the answer, resulted in nine cases of para- 


’ lytic polio and six deaths among those in- 


noculated. Another supposed cure, the 
Park-Brodie vaccine, met with similar tragic 
results and hostility ran rampant. 

The problems were many—to use mon- 
keys or mice, to kill the virus or keep it 
alive, how to store extracted virus without 
losing its potency. 

The answer was simply the polio virus 
itself. 

Dr. Salk gave us that answer in 1955, a 
simple polio virus vaccine, deadened by 
formaldehyde. 

And this is the grand story of a vaccine, 
a story of how great countries and great men 
can grow in peace for the betterment of the 
world. Here was developed through the 
years a polio remedy, discovered in Egypt, 
researched in Europe, kept going ‘with mon- 
keys from Asia, coming to fruition with the 
great wealth and manpower of America, sub- 
sidized almost entirely by the generosity 
of a free people. 

But the end is not here; even though the 
incidence of paralytic polio has diminished 
to its lowest point in 22 years with only 
3,100 polio cases estimated for 1960, there is 
still great room for progress. 

The Salk vaccine is not the end, a Salk 
shot does not destroy the polio virus. An 
injectee may still carry it around in his sys- 
tem and may well disseminate it to a fellow 
being, not vaccinated. After all, and we 
should never forget, that today there are 
still more than 85 million Americans un- 
shot, so to speak. The vaccine itself is only 
75 to 90 percent effective. To remind us of 
the penalty of imperfection are many tragic 
examples: the youngster in Minneapolis who 
suffered paralysis in all four limbs in spite 
of having had the recommended three Salk 
shots, the young Lutheran Hospital nurse of 
Des Moines who had received her fourth Salk 
shot just a month before her stroke, the 8- 
year-old Philadelphia boy and 20-year-old 
New Jersey bride who died of polio last sum- 
mer even though they had taken three or 
more doses of the Salk vaccine. 

Today we stand on the threshold of a new 
frontier in polio prevention, the oral inocu- 
lative live vaccine. 

And no one will really be able to under- 
stand how significant a contribution this will 
make particularly in underdeveloped areas of 
the world. Here fear and myth dominate 
and difficult access roads and hard travel 
conditions handicap shipment of the injec- 


‘tion-type Salk. Natives, illiterate as well as 


ill, will not hesitate to take the oral vaccine, 
but run from the insidious injectors of the 
Salk shots. Cost itself is usually prohibi- 
tive, 21 pesos a shot in Latin America is be- 
yond the reach of any native who may well 
wonder where he will get his next loaf of 
bread to feed his large poverty-plagued 
family. Where one must choose between 


vaccination and bread, the choice must be ° 


bread. 

Why we permit this to continue I will 
never understand, but then again I will not 
understand many things. Why, for instance, 
when the Salk was discovered and private 
firms were given the glorious opportunity of 
showing public virtue and benevolence by 
producing and distributing the vaccine with 
a minimal private profit in order to assure 
maximum public use, many of the firms de- 
cided to reap the rewards of monopoly, mak- 
ing 1955 one of the finest of all years for the 
drug industry. I do not begrudge them 
honest profit from honest endeavor, but I 
do question the propriety of three vaccine- 
producing firms, each making a $4 million 
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profit after taxes. Somehow I feel that the 
dimes of our citizens could have been better 
used. 


I am particularly distressed when I realize 
that Canada performed her duties at less 
than half the cost of our inoculation pro- 
gram. 

So I caution that we do not make the same 
mistake of materialistic selfishness in the 
advent of a new and better oral vaccine. 
For while polio may have diminished here 
in this Nation, it is not so elsewhere. In 
January of 1958, in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, for example, a country which had suf- 
fered little from paralytic polio, suddenly 
caught an epidemic from the bordering 
Andes witnessing nine of its citizens stricken 
and three dying. They could not afford a 
mass Salk vaccination and so were given the 
still somewhat experimental Sabin oral vac- 
cine. The results are not in, but the pros- 
pect is bright for the hopes of finally de- 
feating the dreaded disease of poliomylitis. 
But only if we in America, the world’s 
wealthiest state, continue to contribute the 
funds necessary to permit and encourage 
experimentation and research. We must seek 
excellence, and as Spinoza reminds us, “All 
excellent things are as difficult as they are 
rare.” We must willingly make the neces- 
sary sacrifice in search for a perfected polio 
preventive. 

There are many who feel that since success 
is yirtually assured in the fight against polio, 
the National. Foundation should close up 
shop and the March of Dimes stop marching. 
Portunately, wiser heads have prevailed, and 
in 1958 Chairman Basil O’Connor decided 
it was time to direct the vast resources: of 
the National Foundation against two other 
insidious infirmities plaguing our public— 
birth defects and arthritis. 

For those of you in the audience who are 
interested in statistics you will be most in- 
terested in these brief remarks. Those of 
you who are not will be most alarmed. 
Listen to these brutal facts on birth defects 
and arthritis. In America alone, 250,000 
babies are born each year with significant 
birth defects and as our population ex- 
plodes so does our rate of congenital de- 
formities. One of every sixteen infants is in 
some manner deformed. 

Every other minute a baby is born with a 
birth defect; as we ate dinner, 30 babies were 
born with some kind of unfortunate de- 
formity. He has the choice of some 600 types. 
Each year 34,000 children die in birth. The 
figures for the two basic types of arthritis— 
rheumatoid and osteo—-are just as appalling. 
Eleven million Americans suffer from some 
kind of arthritis, 5.2 percent of the total 
work-loss time in the Nation, 31 million 
work hours lost a year. In fact 320,000 
Americans are so disabled the cost of assist- 
ing them runs to over $114 billion. Eighty 
to ninety percent of all people over age 60 
are afflicted in some degree or another. 

Indeed, as long as one is crippled, one per- 
son ‘paralyzed, one baby deformed, the job 
of the foundation is not finished. It is just 
beginning. There is no reason why any na- 
tion with a gross national product of $500 
billion, picture it—$500 billion—should not 
have the financial resources to eliminate any 
disease if it so wishes. A nation capable of 
reaching the moon ought to reach’the source 
of congenital diseases or at least ought to be 
making as great an effort. 

So do not be taken in by the constant 
complainers of the ungiving set who feel 
“Americans give too much.” We have so 
much to give we ought to give more. Be- 
cause, as the Bible tells us, in giving is 
receiving. 

Let us conclude our evening with a brief 
discussion of what must be done in the days 
ahead. As I have indicated, the job is just 
beginning. 

First, there must be a greater expansion 
of the foundation’s education program and 
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this requires funds. We are all familiar with 
the tremendous shortage of scientists in our 
Nation. In 1957 the Soviet sputnik dramati-~ 
cally drew attention to the superfiuity of 
some of our basic education and the disturb- 
ing need for greater scientific study and 
preparation. Since we must be cautious 
never to sacrifice the philosopher for the 
scientist, this is an area where a foundation 
dedicated to scientific development could be 
of great benefit. The 10-year program insti- 
tuted in 1958 consisting of 12 million na- 
tional foundation college scholarships de- 
signed to induce competent youngsters ‘to 
enter the health career area—medicine, 
nursing, physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and medical social work—will result 
in 515 scholarships a year each of $500 re- 
newable for a 3-year stretch. But this is 
just a drop in the bucket with what is neces- 
sary in terms of manpower and funds. The 
scholarship program could be tripled and the 
financial limit doubled. 

Second, the complex area of rehabilitation 
must be met squarely. This will necessitate 
more dispersed clinical centers for patients. 
The cost of hospital occupation is enormous 
not only in money but in space. This is the 
first stage in the important transition from 
hospital to home, a transition measured only 
in human happiness. For those who can 
expect only death, there is in returning 
home under proper care, a chance once more 
to live. We cannot deny them this regard- 
less of the cost, and it is up to us to pay 
that cost. 

As Basil O’Connor has noted: “It is a trade 
of dollars for human life, a kind of transac- 
tion your National Foundation has ever 
been ready to enter.” 

And such rehabilitation centers must be 
established for those suffering from arthritis 
and birth defects as well. 

Third, is the expemsive, expansive area of 
research. We are on the edge of imponder- 
able discoveries. Research is the wind be- 
hind the speed of our direction. Chromo- 
some research itself may well open the Pan- 
dora’s box of panaceas. For within these 
tiny rod-shaped particles within the nucleus 
of every cell rest the genes of our body, the 
eessence of our characteristics. Should we 
successfully be able to rearrange chromo- 
somes, the wall of mental illness—that arena 
of myth and fear, depression and insanity— 
may well be torn asunder. 

In another front scientists tell us we may 
well be on our way to the discovery of a vac- 
cine combining a single protection against 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and polio for 
infants as young as 2 months. All that re- 
mains is further research and funds. 

Here in Baltimore, Dr. Donald Medearis is 
the recipient of a foundation grant to in- 
vestigate certain common viruses which 
affect adults, but which is now thought may 
harm a Geveloping fetus without actual 
awareness by the pregnant mother. The 
effect this may have on birth defects is un- 
known but not unlikely. 

As Melvin Glasser, executive vice presi- 
dent of the foundation put it, we ought to 
go “like hell” in research. 

Finally, there is the great field of interna- 
tional cooperation. We live in a world 
where every action on our mainland has 
repercussions in every state abroad. A dis- 
covery here, for example, of the desaliniza- 
tion of salt water to usable water for irri- 
gation and drink could well change the 
entire complexion of the Middle East, so 
barren of fertile land but so deep in internal 
strife and bickering. 

So it behooves us in this grand field of 
health where all nations—Communist and 
Democratic, Socialist and Totalitarian, rich 
and poor, strong and weak—can agree to 
press forward. I suspect that more people 
are against sickness than sin, and 
more are for cure than ave for apple pie. So 
there should be plenty of room for agree- 
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ment. In fact we already received help from 
the Soviets in an innoculation problem deal- 
ing with the experimental stages of the polio 
vaccine. Most recently Russia administered 
the live vaccine orally to 66 million peo- 
ple in its boundaries. 

And herein lies the path of the future. 
For with the bringing together of so much 
international talent dedicated to a peaceful 
pursuit not only can we clear away the 
jungle of ignorance, the steel door of stu- 
pidity that obstructs progress in these com- 
plicated and heart-rending areas, but we 
can lay the blueprint for international 
peace. 

For in truth, as far as the virus or the can- 
cer or the bacteria is concerned, we are all 
one world. Polio knows no politics, cancer 
knows no single country, virus has no par- 
ticular affinity only for totalitarian regimes. 
Disease is international, deformity is world- 
wide. 

It does not need to be voted into the 
United Nations. It is there, behind every 
child that limps, behind every boy that 
coughs, behind every senior citizen that 
withers away in a rocking chair. 

It cannot be vetoed in the Security Coun- 
cil. It need not be debated in the General 
Assembly. It is present for all of us to see 
with amazing agony—in the soft eyes of a 
mother given birth to a deformed baby; in 
little Linda Breeze, this year’s poster girl, as 
she quietly wends her way on her steel in- 
struments of mobility. 

It does not have economic barriers, for 
it strikes the rich as well as the poor. A 
silver spoon in one’s mouth may be a spoon 
of cancer not the spoon of success. Suf- 
fering knows no class distinction. It comes 
uninvited into cocktail parties of the richest 
embassy or to the beer drinking brawls of 
the poorest slum dweller. It does not avoid 
politicians—F.D.R., a President of our Na- 
tion, and John Collins, a mayor of Boston, 
can attest to this. It does not go by athletes 
because they are strong—Peter Dawkins of 
Army fame or Wilma Rudolph of Olympic 
prominence could tell you about it. It does 
not forget the actor because of stage suc- 
cess—let Helen Hayes tell you of her daughter 
or Michael Flanders of his own experience. 

When it finds breeding places, however, 
it breeds—then it spreads: If sickness pre- 
vails in the city, it is not long before that 
same sickness spreads to the valleys. The 
great plague of Europe may well have started 
in the filth and grime of a garbage laden 
village; but those who numbered among its 
victims included the wealthiest barons, the 
most sought after ladies, and the mightiest 
of knights. 

In our own city of Baltimore we suffered 
55 cases of polio in the first 10 months of 
last year, 35 in October. This was already 
more than in any 1 year of the previous 
10. Must we wait for it to strike us to be- 
come interested? 

Let us never forget the suffering; let us 
pour our collective hearts into this effort to 
erase arthritic astigma, to take the forgotten 
child from the cold loneliness of the iron 
lung to the warm bedside of his family’s 
home, to cease the unbearable witness of a 
malformed child “born in anguish bathed in 
a mother’s tears.”’ 

There is hope. There is light for, as the 
tender Thoreau has told us, “the life in us 
is like the water in the river. It may rise 
. this year higher than man has ever known 
it, and flood the parched uplands.” 

I close simply with a plea to move for- 
ward with this year’s March of Dimes and 
flood the parched uplands of the stricken 
with new discoveries of hope. To do this 
we need your help. I can tell you some- 
thing about polio and crippling diseases, but 
only you can help us conquer it. This year’s 
National Foundation goal is $45 million. 
President-elect Kennedy said often in his 
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campaign and I borrow his successful words: 
“give us your heart, your hand, your voice, 
and your dimes.” Please say “Yes” to the 
new March of Dimes. 





A Little-Known Story From the Secret 
Service Files on Abe Lincoln 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday the Nation commemorated the 
birth date of one of our greatest Presi- 
dents—Abraham Lincoln. The lives of 
few men in world history have been 
so thoroughly studied as Lincoln’s and 
yet, despite this vast amount of research 
and inquiry since his death, new inci- 
dents and episodes in his life continue 
to be uncovered. 

In the February 12, 1961, issue of 
Parade magazine, Writer Fred Blumen- 
thal describes a heretofore little known 
but extraordinary event in Lincoln’s 
life which I think would be of great 
interest to the Members of the House 
and all those interested in the history 
of Lincoln’s life and times. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include Mr. Blumenthal’s 
article: 

A LirrLe-KNOWN Story FrRoM THE SECRET 
SERVICE FILEs ON ABE LINCOLN 
(By Fred Blumenthal) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The life of Abraham 
Lincoln, born 152 years ago today, was filled 
with drama. But how many Americans 
Know that 11 years after his tragic death his 
body was involved in one of the most sensa- 


tional plots in the annals of American crime?’ 


A gang of counterfeiters conceived—and 
nearly carried out—the fantastic idea of 
stealing Lincoln’s body from its hallowed 
tomb at Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, 
Ill., and using it to bargain for the release of 
their leader from prison, as well as to extract 
@ ransom of $200,000 from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

They even thought they would be regarded 
“as heroes and win the respect of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

It was early in 1876 that the Secret Serv- 
ice, set up by Lincoln to combat counter- 
feiting which was rife during the Civil War, 
arrested Ben Boyd. He was a master en- 
graver and an ace counterfeiter in the Mid- 
dle West. Boyd was sentenced to serve 10 
years in Joliet Penitentiary. 

His gang could not operate without him. 
So two of his closest henchmen, Jack Hughes 
and Terence Mullen, sought a way to set him 
free. Nobody knows the author of the idea 
to steal Lincoln’s body and use it as a hos- 
tage. It might have been Hughes, Mullen, 
or the ingenious Boyd himself. . 

But buried in Secret Service files is the 
stark account of how near their plot came 
to success. 

Mullen was the proprietor of a sleazy Chi- 
cago saloon called the Hub, a notorious 
hangout for cutthroats, thieves, and river- 
boat scum. He was as fat as he was fero- 
cious, sported a checkered vest and a 
drooping black mustache. 

The scowling Hughes, a crook of all trades, 
was proud of his light brown bushy beard. 
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Secret Service Agent Patrick D. Tyrrell, of 
Chicago, had an eye on both of them as the 
passers of Boyd’s phony money. He hired 
@ crack undercover informant, Louis C. 
Swigles, to frequent the Hub and worm his 
way into their confidence. 

THE VANISHING AMERICAN 


Swigles could not link Mullen and Hughes 
with passing counterfeit notes but stumbled 
instead into the body-snatching plot. 
Swigles stammered as he outlined to his in- 
credulous boss the bizzare scheme to raid 
the tomb, carry the coffin away, and bury 
it in the Indiana sandhills where the con- 
stant winds would cover all tracks. 

The code was to be a torn foreign news- 
paper. One,half would be left in the dese- 
crated tomb. The other would be smuggled 
to Boyd so that he could prove to authorities 
that he knew where Lincoln’s coffin was and 
bargain for his release and the $200,000 
ransom. 

Counterfeiting was a Federal crime, but 
grave robbing—even the robbing of a Presi- 
dent’s grave—was not. But at the request 
of Lincoln’s son Robert, who was told of the 
plot, Secret Service Chief James J. Brooks 
gave Tyrrell authority to thwart the plot and 
arrest Mullen and Hughes. 

Only one piece of vital information was 
missing—the date and time of the raid. 
Undercoverman Swigles supplied that, too: 
the night of November 7, 1876—the night of 
the presidential election between Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes and Samuel J. Tilden. The 
conspirators, Swigles explained, were count- 
ing on the election night excitement in 
downtown Springfield, 2 miles from the 
cemetery, to keep the police busy. 

On the night of November 6, Tyrrell, two 
Pinkerton detectives, a Chicago detective, and 
a friend of Robert Lincoln's left Chicago for 
Springfield. On the same train were Mullen 
and Hughes and their friend Swigles. The 
would-be grave robbers traveled at the front 
of the train, the men who were to defeat 
them in a rear coach. 

In Springfield, Hughes and Swigles visited 
the tomb—paying the admission fee—and 
asked innocent questions about the size and 
weight of the casket. Meanwhile Mullen 
was downtown buying extra crowbars and 
other tools needed to break into the tomb 
and force open the marble sarcophagus. 

As dusk fell, Tyrrell and his companions 
hid around the tomb. They shivered in the 
cold for nearly 2 hours before Mullen, Hughes 
and Swigles arrived. 

On the pretext of checking whether the 
cart was ready to take the coffin away, Swigles 
slipped away to give Tyrrell a “progress re- 
port.” He said: “The coffin is much heavier 
than they thought, but they are starting to 
move it.” 

WHO FIRED THAT SHOT? 


Agent Tyrrell decided to strike at once 
and capture the ghouls red-handed. Remov- 
ing his squeaking boots, he tiptoed down a 
gravel path to the tomb. 

Suddenly, the crack of a shot broke the 
silence. Tyrrell whirled round, his gun at 
the ready. From behind a tree one of the 
Pinkerton men sheepishly emerged and apol- 
ogized: “Don’t shoot, Mr. Tyrrell, it’s me. 
The percussion cap on my gun went off by 
accident.” 

Tyrrell dashed for the tomb, but Mullen 
and Hughes had made good their escape. 

But they had broken open the marble 
sarcophagus and actually withdrawn the 
coffin 15 inches. They left behind an axe, 
chisel, nippers, a hammer and a broken saw. 
The frustrated Tyrrell reported to Secret 
Service Chief Brooks: “I have now, sir, given 
you the details of one of the most unfortu- 
nate nights I have ever experienced.” 

Ten days later, however, Tyrrell felt better: 
he had both Mullen and Hughes under lock 
and key. 
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In May 1877, they were sentenced in the 
Circuit Court of Sangamon County, where 
Lincoln himself had practiced law. 

For one of the weirdest crimes in American 
history they escaped with a year in Jail 


ece. 

And ironically the story was barely re- 
ported. The newspapers next day were too 
full of the election of President Rutherford 
Hayes, who scraped home by one vote in the 
electoral college. 





Still Not Trusting Mr. K. Very Far 
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Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial that I believe to be 
of interest to my colleagues, I offer an 
excellent editorial from the Havre Daily 
News, Havre, Mont.: 

Sim Not TrusTinc Mr. K. VERY Far 


President Kennedy has no illusions that 
Soviet Russia means to sincerely try and 
work out some kind of a blueprint which 
will lead to a lasting peace. He knows that 
you can trust Premier Khrushchev about as 
far as you can throw a locomotive. 

This early postinauguration period is sort 
of a honeymoon. Though Mr. K. has made 
no momentous statements concerning the 
new President he has let it be known that 
he thinks the Russo-American relations will 
be much better than they were under the 
Eisenhower administration. 

When Harry S. Truman left office, Stalin 
and his brigands let it be known that they 
thought the U.S.S.R. would get along well 
with Mr. Eisenhower because after all Ike 
was a companion in arms to many of the 
US.S.R.’s military leaders. The Eisenhower 
administration quickly made its views obvi- 
ous and after Stalin had passed away it 
continued to make it plain to K. that as 
long as the Soviets maintained the kind 


of philosophy which was obnoxious to the 


American sense of live and let live and free- 
dom for all, there was bound to be diffi- 
culties. 

Premier Khrushchev found out through 
such talented people as Secretary of State 
Dulles that the Eisenhower administration 
‘would have no truck with any plans to side- 
track democratic action. At times President 
Eisenhower was charged by political op- 
ponents with leading us to the brink of war 
and we predict that it will be only a matter 
of weeks or months at the most that some- 
body will be screaming that Mr. Kennedy’s 
policies are detrimental to the interests of 
peace and that the bombs will be dropping 
on us the next day. 


In his inaugural address President Ken- 


nedy let it be known to the world at large 
that the United States seeks peace and is 
willing to negotiate for peace but it will not 
negotiate from fear. We go along with his 
statement: 

“So let us begin anew—remembering on 
both sides that civility is not a sign of weak- 
ness, and sincerity is always subject to 
proof.” 

Just how civil Premier Khrushchev intends 
to be remains to be seen. President Eisen- 
how, President Truman, and President 
Roosevelt all attempted to leave the door 
wide open for negotiations which would 
bring about a greater understanding between 


the United States and the USSR. but the 
Soviet leaders would only negotiate on their 
own terms and such circumstances were re- 
jected by the American Chiefs of State. Our 
Presidents have always felt that negotiation 
from fear can lead to nothing but ultimate 
loss of democratic ideals in the world. 

We have constantly maintained that be- 
cause of the extreme political philosophies 
between the United States and USSR. it is 
doubtful if there can be anything but a 
pulling apart. You cannot take the hopes 
and aspirations of maxism and reconcile 
them with those of the capitalistic system 
under which many of the world’s democracies 
live. 

However, we do believe and President Ken- 
nedy like his predecessors believes, that op- 
posite points of view can be expressed and 
that peoples can still live together in har- 
mony providing they are willing to let others 
freely choose what course to take without 
coercion or undue influence through military 
action. 

We should never forget for 1 minute that 
the principal objective of the U.S.S.R. is to 
force on the world the acceptance of Marxist 
sociology and economics. With this force 
comes violence. 

No, President Kennedy isn’t trusting Pre- 
mier Khrushchev very far. The performance 
record of Mr. K. is proof that reason is not a 
part of the makeup of Soviet leadership. 





Rusk’s Realism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call your attention, and 
the attention of my distinguished col- 


leagues, to a very timely and pertinent. 


editorial appearing in the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Examiner, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1961. 

The text thereof follows: 

Rusk’s REALISM 

Secretary of State Rusk sounded a sober- 
ing note of reality at his first press con- 
ference in cautioning the American people 


not to be unduly optimistic that relations. 


with the Soviet bloc are going to improve 
suddenly and greatly. 

He urged all of us to remember the 
Communist declaration in December and 
the speech by Khrushchev January 6, both 
reasserting the determination of interna- 
tional communism to dominate the world. 

Getting down to specifics, Mr. Rusk said 
that the release of our two RB-47 airmen 
merely removed one obstacle to sincere ne- 
gotiations. Other major obstacles remain— 
the Soviet-China reinforcement of guerrilla 
troops in Laos, the Communist bloc supply 
of arms to pro-Lumumba forces in the Congo, 
and the Communist attempt to wreck the 
efforts of the United Nations to bring order 
out of chaos there, and the Communist base 
in Cuba, 90 miles from the Florida coast. 


Secretary Rusk was also realistic in say- 


“The U.S. attitude on Berlin has not 
changed.” 

“It is pointless at this time to discuss ad- 
mission of Red China to the U.N. We have 
strong commitments to the Chinese National- 
ist Government on Formosa.” 
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“How much longer the United States con- 
tinues its voluntary ban on nuclear tests 
depends on substantive progress at resump- 
tion of the Geneva talks, where Arthur H. 
Dean, New York lawyer and seasoned nego- 
tiator, will head our delegation.” 

Summing up, the way to negotiation with 
Moscow is open, but it is a long, hard road— 
and not a superhighway of quick and easy 
diplomacy. 





Clarification of Role of Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 86th Congress I was privileged to’ 
insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 20, 1960, an oversea release 
from the World News Service in Chi- 
cago, describing the work of United Na- 
tions Under Secretary Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche in the Congo. Unfortunately, 
both my introductory comments and the 
release conveyed the misleading impres- 
sion that Dr. Bunche had been recalled 
as the personal representative of the 
Secretary General to the Congo. Mr. 
Andrew Cordier, executive assistant to 
the Secretary General, has subsequently 
advised me that Dr. Bunche was in no 
sense recalled from the Congo, but that - 
his return to United Nations headquar- 
ters was natural and normal and due 
wholly to awaiting duties. As Mr. Cor- 
dier’s letter of clarification did not 
reach me until after the adjournment of 
Congress, last fall, I am only too happy 
to place it in the Recorp at this time. 
The letter follows: 

UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, October 12, 1960. 
The Honorable Mrs. Frances P. Botton, 
Member, House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Botton: I have noted from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 20 on 
page A7086 the deservedly complimentary re-° 
marks that you made regarding Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, Under Secretary of the United 
Nations and his work in the Congo. 

His role in the Congo, as well as that of 
all other United Nations officials involved 
in this United Nations operation, was above 
reproach. The United Nations has served 
impartially and effectively in the interests of 
the Congolese people, a people who warmly 
deserve the support of the world commu-' 
nity. All actions taken by the United Na- 
tions have been in full conformity with the 
Charter and with the Security Council and 
General Assembly resolutions. 

I write you, however, because in your 
comments and in the article from the World 
News Service in Chicago reference is made 
to Dr. Bunche’s recall. I want to stress that 
Dr. Bunche was not in any sense recalled. 
He was sent to the Congo by the Secretary 
General as his personal representative dur- 
ing the last days of June on a short mission. 
He represented the Secretary General at the 
Independence Day ceremonies on June 30 
and was requested to consult with the Con- 
golese authorities regarding the type of as- 
sistance that might be rendered to that Gov- 
ernment and people. This mission was ex- 
pected to be short. His regular official 
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duties, in addition to pressing personal ob- 
ligations, awaited his return. However, the 
crisis developed and the Secretary General 
found it necessary to prolong his stay in 
the Congo far beyond his original intention. 
It became mandatory both because of his 
official duties in New York and his personal 
obligations to return to New York by Sep- 
tember 1. Arrangements were accordingly 
. made by the Secretary General that I should 
go to the Congo to review administrative 
arrangements and to serve as personal rep- 
resentative between the departure of Dr. 
Bunche and the arrival of Ambassador Dayal 
some days later. I repeat, therefore, that in 
no sense was Dr. Bunche recalled. His re- 
turn to headquarters was natural and nor- 
mal and due wholly to awaiting duties both 
official and personal. Criticisms regarding 
his actions in the Congo were irrelevant 
since he discharged all of his responsibilities 
there with such impartiality, soundness and 
ability as to be beyond reproach from the 
Secretary General’s and the United Nations 
point of view. 

I would be grateful to you for placing this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, thus 
erasing the allegation regarding his recall. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANDREW W. CORDIER, 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary General. 





Youth Should Know About Communism 
and Communist Tactics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read an article which strongly appeals 
tome. It has to do with use of students 
by .the international Communist con- 
spiracy and as such I would say its sub- 
ject is most timely. The author is Dr. 
Lawrence C. Lockley, who I believe is 
associated with the University of Santa 
Clara in California. 

Especially I support Dr. Lockley’s con- 
clusion that the only method of defense 
against communism and Communist 
tactics is to inform our university stu- 
dents about this menace. 

_ Following is the article I refer to which 
merits thoughtful reading by all Mem- 

bers of Congress: 

COLLEGE STUDENTS AS POLITICAL SHOCK TROOPS 

In Latin America, in parts of Europe, and 
even. in Japan, current social disorders and 
political protests seem to originate with uni- 
versity students. Indeed, in various cases, 
these students seem to be the ones who carry 
the torch of revolution. For many years, 
university students in other countries have 
been pivotal in the fall of governments. 

To us it seems strange that a group of 
young men and women—barely postadoles- 
cent—should be a political fulcrum for the 
destiny of nations. Our own college-age 
young people, while they may have a real 
interest in political issues and may take part 
in political activity with the established 
parties, certainly do not constitute a threat 
to the orderly conduct of civil affairs, and do 
not threaten to engineer the overturn of 
administrations. 

How can students in other countries have 
such a position of power? 

I had better talk about Latin American 
universities, because they are the only for- 
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eign universities I have any firsthand 
knowledge of. 

We start with a curious autonomous posi- 
tion of the Latin American universities. In 
our own country, a consequential proportion 
of our institutions of higher learning’ are 
organized by States, municipalities, or even 
by school districts. Their basic governance 
is that of the branch of government of which 
they are a part. Even our private colleges 
and universities are governed by boards of 
trustees or regents or overseers which com- 
prise members of substance and probity. 
There is a governing authority remote from 
the tensions of time and place which can 
give stability to the institution. 

In Latin America, however,’ each univer- 
sity is governed by its own university coun- 
cil—a body made up of representatives of 
administration, faculty, students, and 
alumni. It is the university council which 
votes the rector (president), the deans, and 
the faculty members into their jobs. 
Typically, all administrative appointments 
are for fairly short periods of time. Adminis- 
trators will be returned to office if they are 
popular across a rather wide range of groups. 
The Latin American university is fluid, then, 
and without enough administrative effec- 
tiveness to exert a control over unusual cir- 
cumstances. The autonomous status given 
universities by the Latin American govern- 
ments make it exceedingly difficult for the 
Government to interfere with the intramural 
affairs of the university. 

Under these circumstances, a small faculty 
group, or a small and well trained student 
group can whip a considerable part of the 
students up to a frenzy in a short time. 
And it is these circumstances which are more 
general than our own university patterns 
of organization throughout the world. 

Whenever men want to move in behind 
confusion and conflict, in most of the rest 
of the world, they can start with the uni- 
versity students. Such students were im- 
portant to Lenin in his push for power. 
They were important to Castro when he 
conquered Cuba. They were critically im- 
portant in Turkey in 1960. 

Throughout most of the world, men seek- 
ing change have worked through university 
students. But not until the day of inter- 
national communism has this method been 
so thoroughly exploited or so successfully 
used. Students are easily aroused. In some 
cases, U.S. students have gone to excesses 
in football rallies, in “rowbottoms” and in 
riots with townsfolk. We can remember the 
period of goldfish swallowing and of panty 
raids 


Perhaps we have been too willing to think 
that our students were young organization 
men and women practicing how to live in 
the business world of our country. On May 
12, 18, and 14, 1960, we had the sort of per- 
formance Latin America and Europe have 
come to be familiar with. What seemed to 
be a number of hundreds of students (judg- 
ing from the newsreel movies) picketed the 
hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, held in San Francisco. 
Frenzied students defied court bailiffs and 
police, swarmed into the hearing room, set 
up chants that made the conduct of the 
hearings impossible. And in the newsreel 
pictures, one could see a group of people, 
constantly busy, egging students on, using 
walkie-talkie communications, and leading 
in the several attacks. Some of these people 
have been publicly associated with Commu- 
nist causes. 

I have been around students for a good 
many years, and I am sure that as many 
students as appeared to obstruct the hear- 
ings could not spontaneously have come to 
be worked up about the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Several times, I believe, in the South, dur- 
ing the current troubles concerning segrega- 
tion, I have come across news items which 
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seemed to indicate that university students 
were being used. 

We have no reason to suppose that the 
international Communist conspiracy will 
spontaneously subside. And if it does not, 
we have every reason to fear that our own 
university students will be used again and 
again as @ propaganda front for a vicious 
ulterior objective. 

There is, I am sure, only one way to pre- 
vent this use and abuse of university stu- 
dents; that is, that we give them a thorough 
briefing on the nature of communism and 
Communistic tactics. Full knowledge is 
their only method of defense. 





Benefits of Columbia River Development 
: Treaty Told 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the second of a series of outstand- 
ing articles, printed in the Spokane 
(Wash.) Daily Chronicle, which gives 
background to the proposed treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada for 
development of the upper Columbia 
River in the Pacific Northwest. The 
writer, former Pacific Northwest infor- 
mation representative for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has followed closely 
the events on both sides of the border 
which led to the Columbia development 
treaty. 

(By John R. Ulrich) 

The benefits to be derived from a treaty 
outlining development of the Columbia River 
north of the United States-Canada border 
are like the answers to engineering dreams. 

The U.S. Corps of Engineers has had as 
its goal a reduction of the flood of 1894 to 
800,000 cubic feet per second at The Dalles. 
The Canadian agreement, according to the 
report analysis, will provide storage which, 
along with storage provided on this side of 
the border, will reduce the 1894 flood to 
720,000 cubic feet per second. 

For these flood control benefits we are 
agreeing to pay Canada a lump sum pay- 
ment of $64 million which is based on an 
evaluation of $1.38 per acre-foot for an un- 
specified amount of flood control needed to 
reduce the 1894 flood to 800,000 cubic feet per 
second at The Dalles and $.114 per acre-foot 
for the additional control achieved. 

“The total flood control benefits for the 
proposed Canadian storage have been com- 
puted tentatively at $6,040,000 annually,” the 
report analysis says. The capitalized pay- 


.-ment of $64 million is based on half the es- 


timated total benefit at an estimated inter- 
est rate of 44% percent. 

The analysis of the Canadian storage 
agreement prepared by the U.S. delegates 
points out that to get the same flood con- 
trol benefits plus the power, of course, from 
our own projects would require appropria- 
tions by Congress of $75 million per year 
over a 9-year period. 

Let’s take a look at the Columbia River 
which makes all this possible. 

The source of the Columbia is in a flat 
stretch of glacial silt 2,650 feet above sea 
level and just about 185 miles north and 
slightly east of Spokane. Just a mile away 
is the other major stream which figures in 
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the agreement. In Canada they spell it 
Kootenay and it is already a respectable 
river when the Columbia is just getting 
started. The area is Known as Canal Flats 
for an early effort to join the two streams 
for navigational purposes. 

The source is Columbia Lake from which 
the river flows north and slightly west more 
than 200 miles before it turns south to com- 
plete 480 miles of its 1,225-mile course wholly 
within British Columbia. 

COURSE MOSTLY SOUTH 


In the United States, it makes its sec- 
ond big bend, but flows generally south 
to its confluence with the Snake just below 
the Tri-Cities and then it flows west again 
to Portland. There, in one last effort to be 
a northerly flowing stream, it turns again in 
its final dash to the Pacific. 

The Kootenay (Kootenai after it crosses 
the border) rises southeast of Golden, British 
Columbia, and flows south into the United 
States. After 135 miles on this side of the 
border, as if it has decided it doesn’t like 
us, it flows back into Canada and into 
Kootenay Lake from which it flows again 
and completes its 464-mile course by entering 
the Columbia near Castlegar about 30 miles 
north of the border. 

On the Kootenai lie Bonners Ferry, scene 
of almost annual flood threats, and Libby 
damsite, where a dam would solve the 
problem. 

The drainage area of the Columbia River 
Basin is 259,000 square miles—39,500 of which 
are in Canada. The average annual runoff 
of the Columbia at its mouth is computed 
at 178,600,000 acre-feet in the 20 years 1929— 
48. Canada contributed about 650,200,000 

acre-feet of the runoff. With 15 percent of 
the drainage area, in other words, Canada 
contributes 28 percent of the natural flow of 
the river. 

Canada will provide its 15, 500,000 acre-feet 
of aaa under the agreement as follows: 

Three dams are to be built and operated 
at Canadian expense. These are to be lo- 
cated at or near Mica Creek just downstream 
from the big bend of the river in British 
Columbia, at the foot at Arrow Lakes near 
Castlegar, British Columbia, and at the foot 
of Duncan Lake about 25 miles north of 
Kaslo, British Columbia, in the Kootenay 
drainage. 

TIME LIMITS SET 

Canada is to have ready for operation 
8,500,000 acre-feet of this storage within 5 
years of the exchange of ratification and 
the operation of the balance within 9 years 
of that date. Assuming ratification this 
year the total storage would be in operation 
in 1970. 

To accomplish this Canada would have to 
start construction of High Arrow Dam this 
year and Duncan Lake Dam in 1962. High 
Arrow Dam would raise the level of the 
lakes 42 feet and back water as far as Revel- 
stoke. The dam would provide 7,100,000 of 
the 15,500,000 acre-feet. 

High Arrow Dam is bitterly opposed by 
the chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade of the communities just to the north 
of Spokane, including Nelson and Trail. 
Canadian sources report the dam would dis- 
place 1,650 persons, flood 20,000 acres of 
excellent farmlands and choke off a growing 
tourist industry on the lake. 

Further, say the opposers, the dam would 
produce no power. One solution to this is 
“political generators.” Though not eco- 
nomically feasible, generators could be added 
to the project as was done at Albeni Falls 
on this side of the border to solve a similar 
problem. 

Duncan Lake Dam would provide 1,400,000 
acre-feet of storage and the site which is in 
an unsettled area never seems to raise any 
opposition or even comment. 

The remaining 7 million acre-feet of the 
required storage would be provided by Mica 


Creek Dam. The Canadians have been talk- 
ing about Mica Creek for years as their 
dream dam. It would be 700 feet high, 2,800 
feet long at its crest and the highest rockfill 
structure in the world. 


ADVANTAGES TOLD 


One big advantage of Mica Creek is that 
the money spent on it would be for dam and 
control structures and not for relocations of 
rail and road facilities or for paying off dis- 
placed persons. Land is largely Govern- 
ment owned, there is a highway which today 
is part of the trans-Canada main route, but 
which is already in the process of being re- 
placed by a shorter route, and there are only 
10 persons to be replaced. 

This writer talked to Louis Birger, the 
owner of the boat encampment tourist 
establishment, in the fall of 1958. He and 
his family would be among the 10 displaced 
and yet he talked in glowing terms of Mica 
Creek Dam and what its construction would 
do for British Columbia. 

The big factor for the Canadians at the 
moment is the cost of building these three 
dams. High Arrow would cost an estimated 
$71,800,000 (U.S. and Canadian dollars at 
this writing are almost par); Duncan Lake, 
$25,600,000 and Mica Creek, $247,200,000. 

Already the Provincal and Federal Gov- 
ernments have had a series of ar ate tee 
over the financing. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
I am proud to be one of those Americans 
commemorating this day in hopes that 
Lithuanian independence will soon be the 
reality that so many have fought, died, 
and lived for. 

The significance of Lithuania to those 
of us of Western culture is this: From a 
glorious and ancient past in which the 
Duchy of Lithuania stretched from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea the Lithuanian 
people have again and again been bled 
by richer and more powerful neighbors. 
From 1385 until the end of the 18th cen- 
tury Lithuania was part of Poland; then 
when Poland was annexed by czarist 
Russia in 1795 Lithuania shared the same 
fate. Finally, in 1918, taking dual ad- 
vantage of President Wilson’s 14 points 
and the Russian revolution, the Lith- 
uanian people declared their independ- 
ence. This was their first taste of free- 
dom since the 14th century; it lasted 22 
years. In June 1940 Soviet troops took 
over the country. Then almost immedi- 
ately the land was overrun by the Ger- 
man Army. German occupation lasted 
from 1941 until 1944, when it was dis- 
placed once again by the death grip of 
the Russian Bear. 

I give this thumbnail sketch of the 
woes of Lithuania not to prove that his- 
tory can be cruel but, rather, to point 
a meaningful moral. The Lithuanian 
people have been relentlessly submerged 
by force. They are now the unwilling 
victims of a political religion that seeks 
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converts by every means known. The 
people of Lithuania in their present 
political dilemma represent the very 
thing that America fights against in 
word and in deed the world over. As 
such, we honor the people of Lithuania 
and their friends, relatives, and country- 
men that live in the United States as men 
who have upheld the tenets of Western 
political culture. These men and 
women believe in the highest ideals of 
freedom, justice, and right. They have 
not been corrupted by Russian words but 
have seen and felt the sword of social 
and political tyranny beneath the 
phrases. 

We in the United States have never 
known the haunting fear of having our 
independence physically threatened, let 
alone the reality of foreign occupation. 
We can speak of the plight and the 
bravery of the Lithuanian people, but 
for most of us we understand their plight 
only through our imagination. But, 
nevertheless, here are people—almost 3 
million people—that are realistic sym- 
bols of man’s inhumanity to his fellow 
man. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to thwart and defeat the evil pur- 
poses and actions carried on by the Com- 
munists, the Life Line Foundation, 
Washington, D.C., is currently engaged 
in a campaign designed to educate 
Americans as to the effectiveness and 
absolute necessity of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

A recent Life Line broadcast carried a 
talk by Mr. Robert G. Harley, a junior 
student at Georgetown University, and a 
leader in the Young Americans for Free- 
dom, which staged a picketing demon- 
stration in favor of the House Un~ 
American Activities Committee on Janu- 
ary 2. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to place the text of this young pa- 
triot’s remarks in the Recorp: 

[Prom Life Lines, Jan. 27, 1961] 

In December 1959, the i7th National Con- 
vention of the Communist Party was held 
in New York City. At this convention a 
resolution was passed reaffirming the party’s 
previous position calling for activity to abol- 
ish the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee and the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. This activity was to be called 
Operation Abolition. Subsequently, a com- 
mittee of young people was formed, calling 
themselves Youth to Abolish the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Operation 
Abolition’s first public manifestation was in 
May 1960 at the committee’s hearings in San 
Francisco. Massive demonstrations were or- 
ganized and the work of the committee was 
completely disrupted by chanting, shouting, 
and singing in the hearing room, and rioting 
in the streets outside. According to J. Edgar 
Hoover, these demonstrations and riots were 
completely Communist and in- 
spired. Further information on this may 
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be obtained from the committee report on 
the riots, the FBI report, and the documen- 
tary film, all available upon request from 
the committee. 

In September 1960, as reported by William 
Buckley in the September 14 issue of Na- 
tional Review, a group of over 100 students 
from all over the Nation met in Sharon, 
Conn., and formed a national conservative 
youth organization, dedicated to those prin- 
ciples and freedoms that have made America 
great. The organization is called the Young 
Americans for Freedom and it has its head- 
quarters at 343 Lexington Avenue in New 
York City. According to a report in News- 
week magazine, by the middle of November 
the organization had a total membership of 
over 20,000. In December we, the Young 
Americans for Freedom, received informa- 
tion that another facet of Operation Aboli- 
tion was about to go into effect. Youth to 
Abolish the House Un-American Activities 
Committee planned a demonstration in 
Washington to coincide with the convening 
of Congress, and with the reported plan of 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT to offer a bill 
calling for the abolition of the committee. 

We resolved to offer a counterdemonstra- 
tion to show that the majority of young 
Americans were still interested in defending 
the survival and security of the Nation. Our 
opposition to Operation Abolition is on two 
main grounds. First, we oppose any attempt 
to destroy or weaken the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities itself; and sec- 
ond, we oppose any destroying or mitigating 
of congressional investigatory power. Our 
support of the committee itself has two 
main facets, the negative and the positive. 

On the negative side we see no reason why 
the committee’s work should be stopped. 
The only people who would benefit from 
such action would be those who seek to do 
harm to the Republic. The greatest single 
gainer would be that organization which 
offers the greatest opposition to the commit- 
tee—the Communist Party of the United 
States—indeed, the entire international 
Communist conspiracy. 

As for the charge that loyal Americans are 
harmed along’ with the Communists, the 
committee reports that out of the thousands 
of persons who have been identified as Com- 
munists in sworn testimony, there is not one 
known case of any that was erroneously 
named. 

On the positive side, we support the con- 
tinued work of the committee because of 
the good work it has done in the past and 
the subsequent promise of good work in the 
future. Over the past few years the com-~ 
mittee has held hundreds of hearings and 
distributed hundreds of thousands of re- 
ports, informing upon the operations of the 
Communist Party and upon Communist- 
front organizations. The committee has re- 
ported out a great amount of legislation in 
areas vital to our national security. The 
committee has opposed the Soviet espionage 
activities of Arthur A. Adams, J. Peters, Ger- 
hart Eisler, Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, 
Harry Dexter White, William W. Remington, 
Alger Hiss, espionage activities of the Uni- 
versity of California Radiation Laboratory in 
connection with the atom bomb, and many 
others. The committee has received positive 
identification of thousands of persons who 
are, or have been, members of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States. 

On the second point we oppose Operation 
Abolition because its mentors would seek to 
destroy or weaken the investigatory powers 
of Congress. They attack the prerogative 
of the Legislature’s right to inform itself 
and thus attack the people’s right to know. 
Recently there was formed the Student Com- 
mittee for Congressional Autonomy which 
seeks to help preserve this congressional 
right. Those interested should write Jim 
Colby, 610 Lincoln Street, Evanston, Ill. The 
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committee uses as its motto the statement 
made by Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black 
in 1936 when he was a U.S. Senator. We 
concur with this completely. It is thus: 
“There is no power on earth that can tear 
away the veil behind which powerful and 
audacious and unscrupulous groups operate 
save the soverign legislative power armed 
with the right of subpena and search.” 





An Analysis of the Kennedy Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, with 
almost daily regularity during the past 
2% weeks, the President has announced 
to the Congress the step by step pro- 
gram of legislation he intends this Con- 
gress to enact. Although the proposals 
received here, as well as the pronounce- 
ments by various members of the new 
administration represent what appears 
to be but a small part of a vastly greater 
number of requests yet to come, there 
now appears sufficient evidence to indi- 
cate the administration’s planned course 
of action and some probable conse- 
quences should all these proposals be 
enacted. The need for action is great— 
much needs to be done in many areas, 
but, I believe that even the best intended 
remedies must never be allowed to de- 
stroy that which we seek to help. Care- 
ful and conscientious consideration must 
be given to more than an emotional 
approach to the serious problems that 
face us. 

An analysis of the content and impact 
of the proposals already submitted has 
been prepared by Mr. Henry Gemmill, 
one of the editors of the Wall Street 
Journal, and appears in that publica- 
tion’s issue of Monday, February 13, 
1961. I commend Mr. Gemmill for the 
thorough and thought-provoking man- 
ner of his presentation. I believe it de- 
serves the study of my colleagues on 
both sides of the:aisle. 

CONTROLLER KENNEDY: HE’LL DISREGARD MAR- 
KET Forces, Try To Pur Lm on INopus- 
TRIAL Prices—He Arms To DicraTe AvtTo 
Pay TatKs’ Outcome, Lirt FARM PRICES, 
NONUNION WAGES—ARSENAL OF THREATS Is 
READY 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

WASHINGTON.—The big economic news of 
the Kennedy administration is not antire- 
cession tactics of the moment but a long- 
term strategy now clearly discernible. With 
a sense of high purpose, Officials intend to 
alter the inner working of the American 
economy in a basic way—by subordinating 
traditional market mechanisms for setting 
prices, and by superimposing the public 
will. 
Prices of all kinds will be affected, if this 
philosophy is effectively carried into prac- 
tice: The pricing of industrial products, 
the pricing of farm commodities, the pric- 
ing of money, the pricing of human labor. 

Enormous pressures available to Govern- 
ment will be applied, to force some of these 
prices up from present levels, and to hold 
others below what the market would bear. 
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Already precise tools and techniques of price 
pressure are being devised—surprising in 
their number and variety. Already the di- 
rections of these pressures on many spe- 
cific prices is apparent. 

Industrial prices are to be held down. 
Farm prices are to be jacked higher. The 
price of money loaned long term is to be 
lowered; the price of money borrowed briefly 
is to be kept from dropping. The price 
of much unionized labor is to be restricted; 
the pirce of much unorganized labor is to 
be raised. 

NATIONAL PURPOSE 


And all this—while stopping short of for- 
malized general price and wage control in 
the style of World War II—is to be done ac- 
cording to governmental plan; indeed that 
is the point of it. Both the conservative 
and liberal wings of this administration em- 
brace the idea that national purpose must 
override private preference. So while they 
will doubtless clash on some details they do 
agree that planned price levels must prevail; 
that in this era price levels derived from 
the more or less impersonal dickering of the 
marketplace are not good enough. 

This concept may sound a bit vague, but 
Key officials have some Clear applications in 
mind. Here is one example: 

Auto manufacturing is among the major 
industries whose labor contracts are up for 
negotiation this year. Officials viewing this 
round of collective bargaining with a sense 
of national purpose consider it essential that 
they determine the final outcome; changes 
in labor costs and subsequent price adjust- 
ments cannot be left to United Auto Work- 
ers chieftain Walter Reuther and the motor 
executives. If car prices were permitted to 
climb, the American balance-of-payment 
pinch would be aggravated by a resurgent 
flood of auto imports from Europe, it is cal- 
culated; if they are held firm, U.S. compacts 
may well penetrate foreign markets. Do- 
mestic goals are involved, too; Detroit is a 
depressed area which must boom once again, 
and auto factories everywhere must increase 
production and employment. 

Since this round of auto negotiations must 
not end with customary results, the Ken- 
nedy administration has decided they must 
not even be permitted to begin in the usual 
fashion. Government men firmly intend to 
corral top management and union men in 
one room beforehand and tell them the out- 
come of their bargaining sessions; only the 
details will be left to private dickering and 
decision. And the Government will be 
hovering over these, too, right down to the 
final moment when price stickers are pasted 
on windows of cars headed for showrooms. 


PRESSURE FROM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


How will this price pressure be exerted? 
Not by new laws, and old ones would be used 
only incidentally. Without benefit of legisla- 
tion, Mr. Kennedy has already announced he 
will create a President’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy to concern it- 
self with wage and price decisions. The pre- 
bargaining instructions may be issued under 
its aegis, or the Government men may oper- 
ate outside that, simply summoning the 
parties concerned to an unofficial closed- 
door session—the point is undecided and 
considered of no great consequence. 

What is rated important is what is said at 
the session. There will be appeals to pa- 
triotism certainly. But officials are prepared 
to go much further; they do not flinch at 
mention of “arm twisting” and threats. 

And what can be threatened? Anything 
that comes handy, including use of the Taft- 
Hartley law to force strikers back to work. 
High on the list of techniques which can be 
threatened—and, if need be, used—will be 
factfinding and recommendations by a Gov- 
ernment-appointed panel. If authorization 
for this under Federal law is incomplete, as 
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it apparently is, no matter. A corporation 
or union chief would be trapped by threats 
to use a factfinding committee, it is figured; 
refusal to appear before such a panel would 
entail the peril of pitiless publicity and sub- 
mission to it could unleash the same. 

It is perhaps fair to question whether such 
maneuvers will succeed; it might even be 
fair to question whether in the end they will 
in fact be forcefully attempted. All that can 
be reported at this moment is the firm intent. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that pre- 
occupation with national price planning is 
unifying the administration, to an extent 
which newly appointed officials of differing 
backgrounds and divergent functions may 
scarcely have expected themselves. 

POLICIES ON LABOR, MANAGEMENT 


The labor organizations, for instance, have 
been counting on a more friendly Depart- 
ment of Labor—and the new men running it 
are indeed friendly toward unions. Never- 
theless, they do plan on preventing big 
unions from getting what they otherwise 
could, and are reconciling themselves to ex- 
pected resentment. Similarly, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is run by men with busi- 
ness backgrounds who are friendly to busi- 
ness. Yet they do plan to press corporate 
management into prices significantly lower 
than the market might dictate, and they will 
not be surprised if a squeeze on profit mar- 
gins proves unpopular. 

And, distant from the labor-management 
scene, policymakers concerned with pricing 
in such fields as agriculture and the money 
market appear equally determined. 

Though some of the crucial techniques are 
discussed Only in private, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has made no secret of its aspi- 
ration to subordinate marketplace pricing to 
Government-planned _ pricing. President 
Kennedy is talking of it publicly; his Cabi- 
net is talking it. Higher agricultural income 
is pledged. Schemes to juggle interest rates 
are repeatedly propounded. But the total of 
these and other proposals—the prospective 
manipulation of the entire price gyroscope 
which controls a capitalist economy—has 
stirred less public attention than it seem- 
ingly might warrant. 

In part this is because it has come out 
piecemeal, its fragments buried among a 
drift of minor but newsy announcements on 
recession-fighting and balance-of-payments 
actions. Another reason for inattention is 
that the language publicly employed has 
sounded familiar; President Eisenhower, like 
President Kennedy, spoke of the need for 
wage and price stability. Phrasings are 
similar, and not by accident; philosophies are 
poles apart. 

Since the policymakers say frankly that 
they intend to be highly pragmatic in apply- 
ing their pricing concept—experimenting 


“with various laws and coercive techniques as 


seems suitable—the important thing is to 
grasp their philosophy. A variety of shadings 
in various official minds can be discerned in 
public utterances and private conversations, 
but through them runs a deep distrust of 
prices set in private bargaining. The distrust 
is based on these lines of reasoning: 

First, tt is believed that the free market, if 
it ever existed, has already largely vanished, 
s0 that current prices do not really reflect 


- supply and demand. -Textbooks of classic 


economic theory, it is contended, simply do 
not describe the present economic scene. 
Specifically, it is thought that huge corpora- 
tions now administer the prices of entire 
industries, at too high a level. Specifically, 
it is thought that the labor laws which were 
supposed to grant unions bargaining power 
equal to that of employers actually have per- 
mitted some of them to achieve domination 
sufficient to dictate the price of labor, at 
too high a level. 

Second, it is believed that there are great 
sectors of the economy in which free market 


price setting is not desirable in any case, but 
is to be ardently avoided because it yields 
disastrous results. Specifically, it is thought 
that letting agricultural prices be set on the 
free market must be rated positively 
vicious—because then every surplus sparks a 
price drop, and every price drop spurs farm- 
ers to work longer hours pouring on more 
fertilizer so they'll have more to sell, and 
every production hike piles up greater sur- 
pluses, and so on in a cycle of calamity. 
This view will have impact on practice. 
The Eisenhower administration, of course, 
propped prices of major crops, but believed 
it undesirable, and tried to work prices down 
toward dependence on the free market. The 
Kennedy administration’s concept heads in 
precisely the opposite direction. Many of 
the tools employed, such as Federal price 
floors and production marketing controls, 
will at a glance be hard to differentiate from 
old ones. But officials will be using them far 
more vigorously for an opposite purpose—to 
achieve a higher price level. And not “tem- 
porarily,” but indefinitely, permanently. 


FAITH IN FEDERAL JUDGEMENT 


A third element of the administration's 
price-planning philosophy, usually unspoken 
and perhaps even below the threshold of con- 
scious theory, is a pervasive faith in the 
ability of Government to decide things more 
sensibly than people in private life. This is 
not to say that Washington is now swarming 
with arrogant functionaries; on the contrary, 
the men who have moved into posts of power 
are almost without exception warm and ap- 
proachable personalities. But they do have 
confidence in their own judgments, and they 
do think many of the citizens participating 
in private price setting are not merely un- 
responsive to the public interest but blind to 
things that would help along their own 
interests. 

Specifically, President Kennedy’s own 
words can be cited in illustration. In urging 
Congress to boost the legal minimum wage 
by 25 percent within 2 years, and to extend 
coverage to several million workers not now 
covered, he did not advance the humani- 
tarian arguments which might be expected 
and readily accepted. He based his case en- 
tirely on the economic contention that higher 
pay for low-bracket workers can actually in- 
crease productivity and hold down unit costs. 
As one of the President’s trusted advisers 
notes, Mr. Kennedy’s implication was unmis- 
takable: Millions of the Nation’s employers 
do nos know how to minimize their unit labor 
costs; the Government does know and will 
do it for them. 

Intermingled with and overriding all these 
facets of price planning is a fourth—the de- 
termination to foster economic growth. The 
new administration recognizes that the 
Eisenhower record of achieved price stability 
was not a bad one; most new officials will be 
happy if they can hold the upward creep of 
the Consumer Price Index to the pace of the 
last 8 years. But their criticism is that the 
chief tool of the Eisenhower years were re- 
straint in Federal spending and monetary 
policies which restrained private borrowing 
and spending. And those are considered in- 
tolerable. 

As President Kennedy puts it, “We must 
not as a nation come to accept the proposi- 
tion that reasonable price stability can be 
achieved only by tolerating a slack economy, 
chronic unemployment, and a creeping rate 
of growth.” 

Growth, by the prevailing line of reasoning 
in the Capital, poses a twofold demand for 
Federal planning of prices. 


DETERRING INFLATION 


Officials are quite aware that spurting 
Government expenditures plus recession re- 
covery plus progress toward full employment 
and full production will inevitably tempt 
price rises; it is deemed vital to deter many 
of them with this new array of techniques. 
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But while planned pricing is counted upon 
as a way to escape or control the inflationary 
consequences of growth, it is simultane- 
ously rated a chief instrument for accom- 
plishing that growth. 

The price of long-term money must be 
brought down, by the Treasury’s handling of 
its own borrowings, by cooperative Federal 
Reserve System maneuvers in the credit 
markets, by policies of the housing agencies, 
and by whatever other means seem suitable— 
to spur a rush of borrowing, spending, build- 
ing, and producing. (But the price of short- 
term money must be kept from falling, to 
keep portable capital from fleeing to more 
profitable foreign markets. And, in fact, the 
administration suggests a special extra-high 
price be awarded solely to foreigners who will 
put their money into Federal securities.) 

And as newly fostered factories swing into 
production, where will they find their cus- 
tomers? Among the farmers, whose planned 
prices -thave given them more to spend. 
Among the mass of largely unorganized 
workers, whose income has been boosted by 
Federal floors. And the factories will sell 
more to each other, and to their high-pay- 
bracket union workers, as money circles 
around in the upward whirl of high employ- 
ment and production. 

This, at least, is the theory of price plan- 
ning. As the new administrators plunge 
into this aspect of the new frontier with 
confidence, outsiders are bound to watch 
results with curiosity. 





Friendship’s Interest in the Orient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, virtually 
every civic body and business organiza- 
tion participated in hearings before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board last year in sup- 
port of an application by Pan American 
World Airways to provide direct air serv- 
ice between Friendship International 
Airport and the Orient. The Pan Amer- 
ican proposition requested the certifica- 
tion of a route between Friendship and 
Tokyo and beyond by way of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

The hearings on this case, Mr. Speaker, 
were detailed and expensive to all car- 
riers involved. The record established 
was so overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Pan American petition that a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board examiner recommended, 
without qualification, that Pan American 
be certificated to operate this projected 
route. 

For reasons best known to him, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower rejected the Civil Aere- 
nautics Board decision and took no ac- 
tion to put Baltimore on the trade routes 
to the Orient. The result of this indeci- 
sion means that Friendship Internation- 
al Airport will remain without a direct 
link to the Orient inasmuch as Pan Am’s 
competitors, which are certificated to 
operate out of Baltimore, have not uti- 
lized that privilege. 

As a member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
as a member of the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee of that committee, I have neces- 
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sarily taken a great deal of interest in 
matters concerning friendship. It was 
my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to appear be- 
fore a CAB examiner to state the case in 
behalf of Baltimore, Friendship, and the 
Pan American application. Millions of 
dollars have been spent in developing 
Friendship International Airport, which 
I fondly believe to be the best equipped 
airport on the east coast, to support jet 
transport operation. 

The White House indecision of the last 
administration was a body blow to the 
further expansion of Friendship. The 
necessity for developing a sensible com- 
petitive route pattern across the Pacific 
is just as formidable a challenge to the 
Kennedy administration as the develop- 
ment of a logical competitive pattern 
across the Atlantic was to the Truman 
administration in 1950. There are new 
frontiers for aviation with which our 
wonderful new administration can con- 
cern itself. Certainly a directive from 
the White House to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to bring forth a new finding 
which would put Friendship in realistic 
contact with the Orient would be most 
desirable. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include a newspa- 
per article from the Baltimore Sun of 
February 16 as part of the Recorp: 
AIRLINE APPEALS ON PacIFic RoOUTE—PAN 

American Urces CAB To Review REJEc- 

TION 

Pan American World Airways asked the 


Civil Aeronautics Board yesterday to reopen 


the trans-Pacific route case. 

The case involves a petition of Pan Ameri- 
can to the CAB, requesting rights to fly new 
routes across the Pacific and to offer one- 
plane service to the Far East from seven 
cities in the Eastern half of the United 
States, including Baltimore. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
rejected the petition shortly before he left 
office. Mr. Eisenhower indicated that the 
addition of Pan American competition to 
new Pacific air routes would adversely affect 
US. foreign relations, particularly with 
Japan. ‘ 

PRESIDENT DECIDES 

Should the CAB approve Pan American's 
new petition, the plan would still be sub- 
ject to an ultimate Presidential decision. 
The President has the last word in all CAB 
cases that involve international routes. 

Pan American said yesterday that Mr. Ei- 
senhower apparently misunderstood the 
“rules of the game” when he expressed a 
concern about too much American competi- 
tion in the*Pacific. (Northwest-Orient Air- 
lines aiso flies the Pacific.) 

Mr. Eisenhower's fears were “wholly un- 
founded,” Pan American contended. The 
airline noted that carriers do not have com- 
plete freedom to operate any volume of serv- 
ice they might desire, but are restricted by 
various agreements. 

BOAC FLIGHTS CITED 


Then new petition to the CAB also said 
that British Overseas Airways Corp. and 
Qantas, of Australia, “are already operating 
route patterns in the Pacific which are 
superior to Pan American’s. 

“BOAC and Qantas can serve both the 
East Coast and West Coast of the United 
States on flights to and from the Pacific,” 
Pan American argued. 

“BOAC and Qantas can service from New 
York to Japan. Pan American cannot. 
Qantas can offer through service from New 
York to Australia. Pan American cannot. 


’ 
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“BOAC and Qantas can offer truly round- 
the-world service. Pan American cannot.” 

Pan American wants the right to fly from 
New York to the Orient by way of Alaska, 
with the following cities designated as co- 
terminals: Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Detroit and Chicago. 





Nasser’s Game 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 1961 monthly Headquarters 
Letter of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America provides a per- 
ceptive analysis of the Sino-Soviet 
penetration of Africa. The newsletter 
describes in depth the activities of Nas- 
ser of the United Arab Republic in fo- 
menting discord among the new African 
nations in direct opposition to attempts 
by Western nations to seek stability in 
that area. The newsletter contends that 
Nasser is the principal agent for com- 
munism in the Middle East and com- 
pares him with the activities of Castro 
in our own hemisphere. 

The Kennedy administration is faced 
with the momentous task, not neces- 
sarily of neutralizing Nasser, but rather 
to persuade him that he plays a danger- 
ous game by pitting one side against an- 
other, especially in Africa. Indeed, the 
time is fast approaching that Nasser 
must be told to either desist from these 
activities or forgo assistance from this 
country. He apparently is utilizing 
much of our aid to foment hatred of 
America. The American people cannot 
be blackmailed into this position any 
longer. 

The newsletter follows: 

NASSER’s GAME 

Sino-Soviet penetration of Africa is being 
facilitated by Nasser’s United Arab Repub- 
lic. In the guise of supporting the chaotic 
emerging nationalism, Nasser is, in fact, 
helping to move the continent toward com- 
munism and against the West. 

It is no longer a question of Nasser merely 
attacking, boycotting, and blockading the 
pro-Western State of Israel, Cairo Radio to- 
day beams broadcasts across Africa, in the 
tongues and dialects of all African nations, 
terming Americans “white dogs.” 

The U.A.R. smuggles Communist Czecho- 
slovakian machineguns across Sudan to pro- 
Communist Lumumba elements in the Stan- 
leyville area of the Congo. In other trouble 
spots in Africa the U.A.R. serves as a funnel 
for Communist arms and propaganda. 
Cairo is the springboard from which more 
than 30 Red Chinese missions have jumped 
into various areas of turbulent Africa. 

Nasser is the Castro of the Middle East 
and Africa. The Eisenhower administration 
appeased Nasserism, even when it affected 
American shipping and the traditional free- 
dom of the seas. In a TV address on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957, President Eisenhower had 
said “we should not assume that if Israel 
withdraws (from the Sinai Peninsula after 
the Suez war of 1956) Egypt will prevent 
Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal. 
* * * If, unhappily, Egypt (the U.AR.) 
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does hereafter violate the armistice agree- 
ment or other international obligations, 
then this should be dealt with firmly by the 
society of nations.” 

Nasser accepted the benefits of American 
interposition—but with seeming impunity, 
he has ignored Mr. Eisenhower's statement— 
and has, with impunity, flouted the law of 
the society of nations. As Nasser moved to- 
ward the Soviet orbit, he said—in effect— 
“appease us, or we'll join the Russians.” 
The State Department has proven itself pro- 
gressively softer in its tendency to appease 
Nasser lest he be driven further toward 
Moscow. 

Today the problem is no longer the narrow 
one of Israel. Nasser is a direct menace to 
the free world. He is as much an enemy of 
America and as much a friend of commu- 
nism as Castro. 


KENNEDY’S CHALLENGE 


A dramatic challenge faces the Kennedy 
administration. During the election cam- 
paign, President Kennedy, in a forthright 
statement, charged the previous administra- 
tion with incredible blunders. He said 
America had “ignominiously presided over 
the liquidation of its power in the whole 
region, while the U.S.S.R. has gained im- 
portant footholds.” As far back as 1956, 
President Kennedy described Nasser as the 
chief provocateur against the West. 

A look at the record, apart from Nasser’s 
hostility toward Israel, shows Nasser to be a 
dangerous enemy of America. Yet the career 
Officers of the State Department, from Caf- 
fery and Byroade down to the present day, 
have sought to appease Nasser and buy him 
off. Their efforts increased economic aid to 
Nasser from $38.3 million in 1959 to $78.7 
million in 1960. Radio facilities provided 
by America were used to condemn America 
and laud its enemies. Transportation facil- 
ities paid for by American taxpayers facil- 
itated the shipment of Soviet bloc military 
equipment through the U.A.R. to African 
trouble spots. 

What appreciation, if any, has Nasser 
shown for U.S. aid? At the recent session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, Nasser 
voted with the U.S.S.R. on 53 occasions and 
with America only 4 times. In a number of 
these votes, Nasser aided Russia to pose as 
the champion of freedom in Africa. Nasser’s 
U.N. delegate condemned colonialism and 
imperialism while all the while voting to aid 
Russia advance its penetration of Africa. 
Apparently Russian communism, according 
to Nasser and Castro, can do no wrong, and 
the individual free enterprise system of the 
free world can in their eyes do nothing right. 

U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
rescued Nassar during the 1956 Suez war. 
Nasser has repaid this debt by condemning 
Mr. Hammarskjold for his support for free 
elements against Communism in the Congo. 
The U.A.R. sought to enlist other Arab coun- 
tries in backing the Soviet line in Africa. 

Last July 27, Raul Castro, Fidel’s Marxist 
brother, was Nasser’s honored guest in Egypt. 
He defamed America in a speech on that 
date in Alexandria. In the opinion of this 
Cuban representative, broadcast across Africa 
by Nasser, the friendship of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc “can be the basis for the carrying out 
of the American revolution.” Yet the State 
Department has not faltered in granting aid 
to a nation that openly shows it favors the 
overthrow of America by Communism. 

Hitler developed the technique of blaming 
another for what he himself contemplated. 
Accordingly, Nasser termed Israel a “Trojan 
horse” for NATO in Africa. The same charge, 
coincidentally, was published by Moscow’s 
Izvestia, Soviet Government newspaper. Is- 
rael was “aggressing” against Africa by in- 
viting Africans from new nations to study 
medical and agricultural techniques in 
Israel. It was not Moscow nor Cairo but 
that dangerous Hadassah Hospital nursing 
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school in Jerusalem that threatened African 
independence. 
PEACE GIFTS 

Soviet freighters lined the docks at Alex- 
andria and Port Said. From these ships 
were disgorged the following implements of 
peace: Mig fighter planes, Llyushin jet 
bombers, Czech automatic rifles, machine 
guns, flamethrowers, submachine guns, mor- 
tars, tanks, assault artillery, armored per- 
sonnel carriers, field guns, howitzers, rocket 
launchers, antitank guns, antiaircraft guns, 
radar equipment, mines, hand grenades, 
helicopters, 3.5-inch rockets, electronic, and 
radio equipment. 

Supporters of Soviet-backed Patrice Lu- 
mumba in the Congo appeared with Russian 
arms in the area where the U.A.R. force, 
contributed to the U.N. command, served. 
Nasser blamed the U.N. and the United 
States, meanwhile, for the Congo’s loss of 
independence. 

As soon as it was recognized by the U.N., 
the Kasavubu regime ordered the UAR. 
diplomatic group out of the Congo. Kasa- 
vubu charged that Nasser’s diplomats were 
plotting to restore the Communist Lumumba 
faction to power. Col. Joseph Mobutu, of 
the Congo, denounced Nasser’s intrigue in 
his country and said, “I am ready to trans- 
form my entire army into navies to cut off 
the waters of the Nile.” 

The New York Times’ military expert, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, reported that Nasser’s 
recent visit to the Sudan might be linked 
with a Communist plan to use Khartoum 
Airport as a staging area to ship weapons 
and supplies to pro-Communist forces in the 
Congo. The arms would be shipped via the 
UV.AR. 

Nasser has gained influence over the dic- 
tator of the Sudan, Gen. Ibrahim Abboud. 
Nasser gave Abboud a gift of 10 Mig jet 
fighters and even the tear gas grenades with 
which Sudanese police suppressed a pro- 
American demonstration at Khartoum Uni- 
versity. Under the tutelage of Nasser, Ab- 
boud has come far. Two years ago he called 
his political opponents Communists. Today 
he calls them stooges of American imperial- 
ism. Catholic missionaries are expelled from 
the Sudan on such Peiping-style pretexts as 
“practicing medicine without a license.” 

The new Sudanese Foreign Minister, fol- 
lowing a visit to Cairo, alleged that Britain, 
the United States, and France were the real 
engineers of opposition to Sudanese freedom. 
Because students sought to discuss Western 
concepts of democracy, Khartoum University 
was closed. Soviet-built T-34 tanks, sup- 
plied by Cairo, rolled down the streets of 
Khartoum. Chinese Communist and Rus- 
sian delegations, travelling via Cairo, visited 
the Sudan to “aid” the new country. 

Ethiopia was recently torn by an attempted 
coup d’etat against Emperor Haile Selasse. 
Discord had been fomented, to some extent, 
by pro-Nasser elements in the Ethiopian 
officer corps. 

In nearby Somalia, another new nation, 
the U.A.R. has been active in conjunction 
with the Red Chinese and Russians. Egyp- 
tian troops are instructing Somali forces in 
the use of Soviet arms. Cairo helped intro- 
duce the Sino-Soviet spearhead into strategic 
Somalia, on Africa’s East Coast. 

Arms are flowing from the U.A.R. to Al- 
gerian rebel elements even as men of reason 
seek an end to the Killing. When Algeria’s 
Ferhat Abbas met Peking’s Mao, the Red 
Chinese urged a continued war despite at- 
tempts by General DeGaulle to achieve peace. 
Communism sought ferment and friction, 
not freedom. Cairo collaborated. 

Morocco joined the U.S.S.R. and U.A.R. in 
opposing U.N. membership for the new state 
of Mauretania. In fact, Morocco voted at 
the U.N. on the side of the U.SS.R. on 51 
occasions in the last session of the General 
Assembly while voting with America only 2 
times. Morocco welcomed Communist dele- 
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gations and backed Red agitation in Africa. 
American attempts to buy Moroccan friend- 
ship failed. The United States even gave 
Morocco grants of military equipment in 
addition to other assistance totaling $195.3 
million through the end of 1960. 

A similar pattern emerged in Guinea and 
elsewhere. The U.A.R., Soviet Union, and 
Red China worked hand-in-hand. 

NASSER IS THERE 

How, then, can we drive Nasser toward 
Moscow when, for all practical purposes, he 
is already there? Nasser’s minister of war, 
on a visit to Moscow, made statements well 
known to the State Department. Yet an 
ostrich response came from Washington. 

The U.A.R. economy is now so closely 
geared to the Soviet bloc that the largest 
purchaser of Egyptian goods in the last pe- 
riod for which statistics are available was the 
Soviet Union. Russia bought Egyptian ex- 
ports amounting to 27.8 Egyptian pounds. 
The next most important markets of the 
U.A.R. were Communist Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and Red China. 

The State Department has shipped Ameri- 
can arms to Libya, amounting to $2.5 mil- 
lion, as a gift. In return, Libya showed 
increasing friendship for the Soviet bloc, 
accepting Cairo’s guidance. At the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, Libya voted with Russia 39 
times compared with only 5 votes on the 
American side. 

Some African countries are aware of Nas- 
serism and attempt to oppose it. Radio 
Tunis, in Tunisia, said on February 5, 1960, 
that “Egyptian officers are infiltrating into 
the ranks of the struggling peoples of Africa, 
seeking support for their standpoint and 
snatching the opportunity to collect the 
prizes.” Ghana has also indicated apprehen- 
sion about Nasser’s dangerous ambitions. 

Nasser seeks the domination of Africa. He 
has clearly revealed his aims in his “Mein 
Kampf” entitled “The Philosophy of the 
Revolution” “(Cairo, 1955). He seeks ex- 
panded power through control of neighbor- 
ing countries and strategic assets. He thinks 
he is using Sino-Soviet power to gain his own 
ends. But the smile will be on the face of 
the tiger. 

Nasser wants control of the nations 
through which the Nile River flows (Sudan, 
Ethiopia, and Uganda). He wants the Nile’s 
sources. 

Nasser envisions control of Libya. This 
would link the U.A.R. territorially with the 
three north African nations of Tunisia, Al- 
geria, and Morocco—thus to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

By controlling Somalia, together with Ye- 
men, Nasser would enjoy hegemony over the 
approaches to the Red Sea. 

Cairo wants, for itself, the vast natural re- 
sources of sub-Sahara Africa, such as man- 
ganese, uranium, bauxite, tin, and oil, also 
most of the world’s columbite. Nasser 
knows that columbite is useful in guided 
missiles and atomic reactors. 

GOAL OF SUBVERSION 


The goal of Cairo is subversion of existing 
regimes and institution of governments sub- 
servient to Nasser. Propaganda follows the 
Communist line, adding appeals to racism 
and antiwhite hysteria among the rising 
African peoples. 

Nasser’s agents interfere in internal af- 
fairs. They instigate factional, religious, and 
tribal strife. They aline themselves op- 
portunistically, not with factions seeking 
truly to aid the masses, but with elements 
promising close cooperation with Cairo. 

Moslem populations in various countries 
are exploited for infiltration missions. The 
Premier of western Nigeria charged that 
Egyptians came “under the guise of being 
employed as Arabic teachers * * * but in 
fact they are for the purpose of in- 
doctrinating the people of the area.” 
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Cairo radio broadcasts regularly, not only 
in Swahili to trouble spots but in the 
Hausa language to West Africa, Sudanese to 
the Sudan, Somali to east and central Africa, 
Amharic to Ethiopia, Arabic to Moslem 
areas, and so forth. 

A typical Nasser conspiracy took place at 
the recent Casablanca meeting of five neu- 
tralist nations attended by Nasser, King 
Mohammed V of Morocco, Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana, Sekou Toure of Guinea, and M. 
Keita of Mali. 

This group issued a resolution calling for 
an African NATO to coordinate defense 
against the imperialists. Nasser got the 
group to identify the imperialists as the 
West and insisted that Israel be listed spe- 
cifically as a threat to African freedom. 
Ghana and Mali were bulldozed into signing 
despite Israel’s generous economic and tech- 
nical aid to those two new nations. 

AFTER LIBERATION? 


Senator Moss, of Utah, announced on his 
return recently from Africa that we must 
identify ourselves with liberation movements 
in every underdeveloped area. Senator Moss 
told us nothing new. All well-meaning 
people have long agreed on that objective. 
The real issue is: What: is to follow libera- 
tion? Are opportunistic elements exploititig 
nationalism to seize power? Are puppets of 
Nasser and Moscow to be wildly wooed 
merely because they are rising? 

The sovereignty of a new nation emerging 
from colonialism must find its validation in 
solvency. New nations must be assisted: to 
become truly independent. Nationalism, 
whether pro-Communist or militantly anti- 
Communist, is not necessarily synonymous 
with virtue. The real test is genuine con- 
cern with the. people’s welfare and true 
freedom. 

Many African leaders are cynically using 
the eruption in their areas to further their 
own personal careers. A worthy goal is not 
to compete with Nasser and the Communists 
in irresponsibly arming and backing the 
loudest ambitious fanatics. It is the peare- 
ful transformation of colonial bondage into 
healthy and free association linking former 
colonial areas with western mother coun- 
tries. De Gaulle is on the right track, despite 
opposition of some extremists in his own 
country. 

Russia is tremendously in Africa. 
The more unviable and chaotic the new na- 
tions, all admitted to the United Nations 
with an equal vote, the more violent the 
break between the new states and their 
mother countries, the greater the benefit for 
the Communist International. Already, the 
Sino-Soviet bloc is benefiting from the new 
votes. Nasser’s extremism, armed and 
abetted by Moscow, may be the instrument 
that will bring about a vote of irresponsible 
new nations to elect Red China to the United 
Nations. 

There are members of Congress who ad- 
vocate blind of Algerian nationalists 
and turning their back on France, our ally 
in two wars. Deeper insights are demanded 
in the new Congress to meet complex prob- 
lems. The new Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, is a capable man with a tremendous 
responsibility. He and men like Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, who will serve as Assistant 

of State for African Affairs, must 
be given full support as they strive for a 
solution. 

Tt is not | ae General 
Hammearskjold, attempting a rigidly impar- 
tial line in the Congo, was denounced, 
sometimes simultaneously, by the Egyp- 
tians, Russians, and Belgians, as well as by 
the various contending Congolese factions. 
He finally warned that the entire U.N. op- 
eration in the Congo may have to be ended. 
The Congo situation is instructive as we 
view developments throughout Africa. 
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A NEW SARAJEVO? 


Is Africa to be the scene of a new Sara- 
jevo? A Balkan type of situation in Africa 
would be suicidal for the great powers. It 
would trigger world war three and atomic 
destruction of this planet. It is more likely 
that a series of eruptions like the Spanish 
Civil War of the 1930’s will occur. Old- 
fashioned open intervention is impossible in 
the atomic age. 

The exploitation of the poor African na- 
tives who only want a decent life is a cruel 
and deceitful goal of Nasser and the Sino- 
Soviet bicc. 

It is difficult to understand how we sub- 
mit to so much from Nasser, even helping to 
finance his regime. 

Attention has been paid the admittedly 
grave situation in Cuba. Much has been 
said about Laos. But Nasser continues, day 
after day, shipping Russian submachine- 
guns to the least responsible elements among 
the contending rising forces in many Cor- 
ners of the Dark Continent. 

President Kennedy is clearly on record in 
opposition to Nasser’s unlawful blockade of 
the Suez Canal. This blockade affects not 
only Israeli ships but also those of our own 
country. The new President is also com- 
mitted to opposing Nasser’s boycott opera~ 
tions and economic warfare. The Demo- 
cratic Party has pledged arms aid for Israel 
which is forced to spend its precious hard 
currency to offset the deluge of Russian 
atms flowing into Egypt. 

President Kennedy must be given an op- 

to familiarize himself more inti- 

mately with these complicated problems. 

- There is confidence that he will recognize 

the crisis fomented by Nasser as no less 

dangerous than the machinations of com- 

munism’s other stooge, Fidel Castro, the 
Nasser of the Caribbean. 





Making USIA Effective for West—Maur- 
row as Director Is Expected To Find 
Only Congress Can Give Any Real Help 


EXTENSION OF ‘REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
my observations during a Naval Reserve 
trip to Latin America last November led 
me to believe that much could and 
should be done to improve our informa- 
tion effort in these nations in our own 
hemisphere. For this reason, I was par- 
ticularly interested in the editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of February 7, 1961, which follows: 
MAKING USIA EFFECTIVE ror WEST—MvURROW 

as Drrecror Is Expsecrep To FIND ONLY 

Concress Can Give ANY REAL HELP 

(By David Lawrence) 

Appointment of Edward R. Murrow as Di- 
rector of the U.S. Information Agency will 
not of itself solve the public relations prob- 
. lems of this country in the world, able and 
experienced as the noted radio and television 
commentator happens to be. 

For the new director of propaganda will 
find that he has little control over most 
of the impressions about the United States 
created abroad by press and radio, and that 
the only place any real help could be given 
him is in the Congress. 





For many months now the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency hasn’t been able to compete 
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with the derogatory statements about the 
United States made by Democrats of promi- 

nence in Co’ One leader actually said 
in public that the President should have lied 
about the U-2 incident, and he then pro- 
ceeded to.make an adverse report on the 
episode which was quickly accepted as au- 
thoritative and official by newspapers around 
the world. 

This being a free country, there’s no way 
to curb criticism, however partisan it may 
be, except by appeal to a sense of self- 
restraint. There’s really been no substantial 
change in American prestige in recent years 
except that which has come from the con- 
stant denunciation of Eisenhower policies— 
@ barrage that was primarily carried on for 
political purposes. 

For many months, moreover, a political 
campaign was conducted to make it appear 
that America’s defenses were weak because of 
the so-called missile gap. The facts were 
rarely presented in perspective, though final- 
ly the Democrats did admit that America is 
not so badly off in that branch of defense. 

Oddly enough, although the prestige of the 
United States in such countries as Britain, 
France and Italy is considered important 
here, Congress has been niggardly about sup- 
plying funds to the U.S. Information Agency 
to convey America’s viewpoint to the people 
of those same countries. In one breath it is 
argued that there is no need to publicize our 
policies in those countries because they are 
our allies anyhow, but, in another, it is 
charged that our prestige has fallen to a new 
low. Certainly, Members of Congress can’t 
have it both ways. 

Then there are the shortwave broadcasts 
each day in which Moscow excels not only in 
number but in quality. For some strange 
reason, many of these American broadcasts 
lack simplicity. They are written for the eye 
rather than the ear. Moscow puts across its 
shortwave broadcasts in many instances in 
more understandable English than does the 
Voice of America. This could easily be 
remedied. 

The biggest single flaw in the whole in- 
formation program is the lack of coordina- 
tion of news. Days and sometimes weeks will 
go by while a damaging impression is cre- 
ated and nothing effective is done to offset 
the harm. This requires not just the pres- 
ence of Mr. Murrow in National Security 
Council meetings, but a system that makes 
better use of the public relations men in the 
White House and the other departments and 
agencies affected. 

What is needed is to coordinate all these 
sources of information and to monitor the 
news 24 hours a day from an American 
standpoint so as to take proper measures to 
inform the world of the truth. The stum- 
bling block, of course, is the cumbersome 
machinery of the Government itself—the 
lack of understanding of news techniques by 
the men who form policy at the top. 

Some important decisions will have to be 
made, too—as, for instance, whether the U.S. 
Information Agency is going to be permitted 
to fight fire with fire. Moscow places no 
limitations on its broadcasts. America sup- 
posedly sticks to reports of news happenings, 
with not the slightest help given the listener 
to understand the American viewpoint ex- 
cept when officials or newspaper editorials 
are quoted. Timidity prevails even in the 
latter category, so that the propaganda of 
the United States is consequently weak and 
ineffective much of the time. 

This writer listens regularly to the short- 
wave broadcasts. Unpleasant as it may be 
to say so, there is no question but that 
Moscow does a more incisive job of broad- 

casting, even allowing for its constant tend- 
ency to use outright lies to make a point. 

America doesn’t have to depart from the 
truth. But it does need to stand up and 
fight the misrepresentation and abuse that 
is poured out day and night by the Moscow 
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broadcasters. This will never happen till 
all the high officials of our Government and 
the leaders of both parties in Congress begin 
to regard seriously the need for the appro- 
priation of more money for the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Funds are necessary, not only for radio, but 
for the all-important contacts with the press, 
since information bureaus must be main- 
tained at American embassies and legations 
throughout the world, especially. in countries 
that are considered fast friends of the United 
States. For in every allied country there is 
an anti-American propaganda apparatus 
which constantly blazes away at the United 
States, and infiltrates the political parties 
and uses opposition party speeches and in- 
terrogatories in Parliament to knock down 
American policy as well as prestige. 





Reciprocal Trade: A Two-Way Street 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the unfair 
import situation grows worse daily. The 
following editorial from the Cotton Trade 
Journal should be of interest to every 
Member: 

RECIPROCAL TRADE: A Two-Way STREET 


Many American businessmen are now 
taking a second, long look at the free trade 
doctrine. Feeling the pinch of a flow of im- 
ported manufacturers which sell in the 
American market cheaper than their own 
products, they are substituting the hard 
facts of economic life for theories. 


The fact is, of course, that free trade as 
such does not exist. It never has, except in 
the most primitive society. Even the most 
ardent advocates of this policy among Amer- 
ican cotton shippers would vigorously oppose 
@ proposal to allow foreign cotton to enter 
American markets in unlimited quantities. 
The question that must be answered, then, 
is where to draw the line. 


To readers of the Cotton Trade Journal, 
the most obvious illustration is in cotton 
textiles. 


Imports of all textile manufactures dur- 
ing 1960 are estimated at $954 million, an 
increase of 14 percent over the 1959 volume 
and 50 percent over 1958. Imports of semi- 
finished and finished cotton manufactures in 
1960 are estimated to be $273 million, up 31 
percent from a year ago and 76 percent 
greater than 1958. The estimated 1960 
volume of cotton yarn imports, 16 million 
pounds, will be approximately 15 million 
pounds above the total imported in 1959. 
This is an increase of approximately 1,500 
percent. 


This picture is being repeated in varying 
degrees in other American industries, in- 
cluding steel, plywood, ceramics, watches, 
bicycles, glassware, chemicals, machine tools. 


In some quarters, talk of official action to 
curb imports in industries in which they 
are causing unemployment and closing 
plants, is viewed with horror. To some 
dyed-in-the-wool internationalists, mention 
of increasing tariffs or applying quotas is 
tantamount to blasphemy. They point to 
the reciprocal trade program inaugurated by 
Cordell Hull in 1934 and warn that this pro- 
gram must continue and expand, or Amer- 
ican prosperity will be forfeited. An in- 
creasing number of American industrialists, 
however, are becoming convinced that these 
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people have little or no understanding of the 
reciprocal trade program. 

Cordell Hull would turn over in his grave 
if he were to see how his original concept 
has been distorted. The Hull program called 
for the United States to export those manu- 
factured goods of which we have a surplus 
to countries in short supply of these goods, 
and reciprocally import those products in 
short supply in the United States, but in sur- 
plus in other countries. This is a simple 
but fundamentally sound statement of the 
principle of reciprocity advocated by Mr. 
Hull. 

Instead of this policy being followed, there 
is mourfting evidence that our foreign trade 
program has become, in effect, a foreign aid 
program—at the expense of Americans’ jobs. 

As a matter of fact, when Congress passed 
the 1934 Trade Act, it amended the Consti- 
tution without having the amendment sub- 
mitted to the people for approval. The Con- 
stitution gives to the Congress the right to 
regulate foreign trade. Should there be a 
continuance of injury to the American econ- 
omy through imports whose productive units 
have been rehabilitated largely by Ameri- 
can aid, there is bound to be an increasing 
demand that the entire foreign trade pro- 
gram be scuttled, and the regulation of our 
foreign commerce returned to the Congress. 

Representative Dorn, of South Carolina, 
in discussing the effects of the steadily in- 
cresing stream of imports on the American 
economy, said recently: 

“If wage and hour legislation was neces- 
sary for fair interstate trade in 1936 in the 
United States, then worldwide wage and hour 
standards should be considered by those who 
formulate our trade agreements with foreign 
nations.” 

Of course, while it is inconceivable that 
wage and hour standards can be imposed on 
any country from without, and it would be 
unwise to attempt it, or that any nation will 
agree to lift its wage and working condi- 
tions above what its economy can stand, 
Congressman Dorn’s point is extremely clear: 
That U.S. industries should not be forced 
to lay off workers and close plants merely 
because foreign nations have not reached 
our standard of living. 

In other words, a measure of protection 
is needed to safeguard the American econ- 
omy, the American standard of living, and 
American jobs. This is no more—and no 
less—than all other countries are doing, yet 
the finger of scorn is not pointed at them. 

An economically as well as militarily 
strong America is the best guarantee for sur- 
vival of freedom in the world. 





Bread Is Essential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the important issues at the Democratic 
National Convention in 1960 was the 
adopted plank for additional Federal aid 
for education. 

The February 1961 issue of the Amer- 
ican Teacher magazine, published in 
Chicago, Tll., has an article, “Salaries 
and Fringe Benefits: Bread Is Essential,” 
by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., research 
director, American Federation of Teach- 
ers. Since the article is of great con- 
cern to all Americans, under leave to 
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extend my remarks, I include this ar- 
ticle to be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SALARIES AND FRINGE BENEFITS: BrREaD Is 

ESSENTIAL 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

While the Bible teaches us that “man does 
not live by bread alone,” bread is essential 
in our world. Bread can have many mean- 
ings, but it is used in this article to include 
teachers’ salaries and fringe benefits. 

The American Federation of Teachers has 
& positive program that serves all the needs 
of teachers, and one phase includes the bread 
and butter issues. 

A.F. of T. President Carl J. Megel has said 
that “the American public school system 
faces no problem that cannot be solved na- 
tionally, in the States, or in the community, 
with public, administration, and teacher co- 
operation.” At the present time bread is a 
critical problem, in terms of salaries and 
fringe benefits. 

Salaries: The 1960 edition of the Survey 
of Teachers Salaries of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers reveals that national av- 
erages of teachers’ salaries are low. The 
beginning teacher with a bachelors degree 
receives an average of $4,109, and her ceiling 
is $6,029. The beginning average for a mas- 
ters is $4,402, and her ceiling is $6,568. The 
beginning teacher with a year beyond the 


-masters averages $4,709, and the ceiling is 


$7,048. The beginner with a doctorate re- 
ceives on the average $4,931, and her ceiling 
is $7,519. 

There are several principles that should 
be considered in working toward the goal 
of adequate salaries. Some districts have 
achieved a few of these, and thus lead the 
Nation, but all districts have fallen short of 
the goal. 

1. Developing a salary schedule—the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational’ Research has ex- 
pressed the idea as follows: “Payment of 
teachers’ salaries according to a dependable 
schedule rather than on the basis of indi- 
vidual bargaining has long been recognized 
as important to the security and dignity of 
the teaching profession.” 

When Charles B. Dyke wrote “The Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Teachers’ Salaries” in 1899, 
he noted the practice of paying many teach- 
ers according to fixed schedules. Willard 8. 
Elsbree traced this development to recent 
years in his book, “The American Teacher,” 
in 1939. The fact has remained that many 
teachers still do not have this achievement 
in which the A.F. of T. has pioneered. 

2. Developing a single salary schedule: 
When Edward S. Evenden recommended a 
single salary schedule for elementary and 
secondary teachers in 1919, he was unable to 
cite a single example. While progress has 
been made since, the AP. of T. is still lead- 
ing the drive to achieve reality in all Amer- 
ican districts. An example of this leader- 
ship was expressed at the 1958 convention: 

“That the American Federation of Teachers 
reaffirm its policy set forth at the convention 
of 1956, that all salaries be based on training 
and experience. * * * That the American 
Federation of Teachers and its locals en- 
gage in a vigorous campaign to educate the 
general public on the sound educational 
principle underlying the single salary sched- 
ule. * * * That locals existing in a situation 
where a single salary schedule for all teach- 
ers of equal training and experience does not 
prevail, be urged to set in motion union pro- 
cedures to secure such a salary schedule.” 

3. Adhering to equal pay for men and 
women: When Hazel Davis wrote the article, 
“Equal Pay for Men and Women Teachers” in 
1945 for the American School Board Jour- 
nal, she noted the decline in the number of 
districts that paid men teachers more. 
There are still districts that violate this 
principle, and the answer is to pay teachers 
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adequate salaries, and then the inequality 
will disappear. 

The A.F. of T. has provided the answer. 
First, in 1952: “Salaries should be based on 
the type of work done regardless of who does 
it. * * * That the AP. of T. promote legis- 
lation which will guarantee equal pay for 
equal work in all occupations.” Then, fi- 
nally, in 1960: “That the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers record itself as advocating 
a teachers’ salary scale with a minimum sa)- 
ary of $6,000, progressing in eight annual 
increments to at least $14,000.” 

4. Adhering to extra pay for extra duties: 
The 1946 doctoral dissertation of Harold H. 
Metcalf at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, entitled, “Providing Appropriate 
Recognition for High School Teachers Whose 
Assignments Necessarily Exceed the Normal 
Load of Other Teachers in the School,” ad- 
vocated that extra pay should come only 
after the equalization of teaching loads had 
failed. 

Teaching is a full-time job, but where 
extra time is spent, additional pay should be 
expected. In fact, teachers should enter 
these additional duties only on a voluntary 
basis where pay is agreed to in advance. 

The 1951 A.P. of «T. convention stated: 
“Where it is impossible to make adjustments 
in the schedule for extra curricular activities 
without sacrifice of the formal educational 
program, adequate overtime compensation 
should be paid.” Our recent publication, 
“Evaluation of Personnel Practices in Se- 
lected American School Systems,” reveais 
the principle has not been achieved. 

Fringe benefits: In our July edition of 
Current Fears of Teachers, we pointed out 
that airline employees received 15.5 cents an 
hour increase in wages in 1968, while 
teachers received only 5.2 cents. 

Thirty-eight industries were studied, and 
teachers received the smallest wage increase 
of the group. 

The industries led teachers in the area of 
fringe benefits. Fringe benefits have been 
accepted by the industrial world, hence 
fringe benefits is an important facet in 
pyblic school education. 

There are several principles that should 
be considered in working toward the goal 
of adequate fringe benefits for teachers. 
Where necessary, laws should be passed to 
guarantee the following: 

1. Sick leave: The most common type of 
leave to be awarded to the teacher is sick 
leave. Illinois has one of the better statutes, 
and it provides a minimum of 10 days sick 
leave per year. The 1950 AF. of T. conven- — 
tion recommended: “That the American 
Federation of Teachers * * * locals to 
seek a sick leave of at least 15 days a year. 
totally accumulative.” 

2. Personal leave: This type of leave is 
among the newer ones recognized by a nurm- 
ber of school districts. The American Fed- 
eration of Teachers at its 1958 convention 
adopted the following: “That teachers have 
a@ minimum of 5 days without loss of pay, 
not cumulative, for such matters. These 
5 days are in addition to all other leaves, 
and should be accumulated in the teacher’s 
sick bank.” 

Where longer periods of time are needed, 
as in the right to seek public office, the 
AF. of T. recommended in 1958: “That ap- 
propriate steps be taken on the local, State 
and National levels to enact legislation to 
protect the rights of teachers to seek and 
hold public office and to engage in other 
political activities consonant with their 
rights and duties as Americans.” 

3. Military leave: Since the United States 
has participated in major wars in this cen- 
tury, it is even more desirable to make 
provisions for teachers to have military leave. 
Also, there is need to provide time to teach- 
ers for temporary active military duty for 
those who are in the Active Reserve units. 








' eonvention recommended: 
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At the present time, temporary active duty 
with pay is. granted to Government em- 
ployees for 2 weeks a year, and this is 
over and above vacation periods with pay; 
hence teachers should receive the same con- 
sideration. 

4. Sabbatical leave: This is one of the old- 
est types of leaves recognized in American 
education. It was accepted as a desirable 
principle first in higher education, but with 
the passing of time, it has become a part 
of elementary and secondary education as 
well. The 1958 AF. of T. convention 
recommended: 

“That a teacher shall be eligible to take 
a sabbatical leave every seventh year of 
service, if he wishes. * * * A sabbatical leave 
may be taken for purposes of study, travel, 
or other reasons. * * * A teacher should 
receive, during his sabbatical leave, not less 
than full salary for a half year and half sal- 
ary for a full year. * * * He shall retain 
those full pension benefits and salary rights 
to which he would have been entitled in 
reguiar employment. * * * He should be 
guaranteed return to his regular position 
and place of employment unless a change 
is made by mutual assent.” 

5. Maternity leave:.« This type of leave 
should not jeopardize accumulated sick 
leave, tenure, and retirement status. Leave 
with pay should be granted to the teacher, 
and the teacher should be able to return to 
her former assignment. 

6. Sundry leave: This should provide full 
pay for the teacher to attend conferences 
and meetings, as well as observe religious 
holidays. 

7. Terminal leave: The 1956 AF. of T. 
“Severance pay 
should be based upon 5 days for each year 
of service in your present system upon re- 
tirement from the teaching profession, or 
unused portion of the sick leave, whichever 
you think would be feasible to work out in 
your local.” 

8. Insurance: The most common type of 
benefit is in health insurance. Massachu- 
setts and New York have statutes that pro- 
vide coverage for teachers and other public 
employees under health plans. The Massa- 
chusetts- statute is permissive but increasing 
numbers of cities and towns are covering 
public employees including teachers on a 
contributory basis. 

Twice in recent years, the AF. of T. has 
expressed resolutions concerning insurance. 
Pirst, in 1950: “That the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers reiterate its support of the 
principles as embodied in the Truman- 
sponsored national health insurance pro- 
posal and urge the passage of a sound na- 
tional health insurance law.” 

Again, in 1958: “That the A.F. of T. recom- 
mend these insurances be purchased by the 
local school. district on behalf of the 
teacher.” 

.The second type of insurance is liability 
insurance. Teachers are becoming more and 
more liable for student accidents and the 
school districts should pay the liability in- 
surance policies for teachers, but until this 
is achieved, the A.F. of T. convention rec- 
ommended in 1959: “That locals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers support the po- 
sition that boards of education should be 
held. financially responsible for the safety 
of students while under the teacher’s juris- 
diction. * * * That locals of the American 
Pederation of Teachers fully inform members 
of the laws governing student liability losses 
in their respective States. * * * That locals 
publicize the aspect of American Federation 
of Teachers membership whereby all paid- 
up. members have the protection of an in- 
dividual $25,000 liability insurance policy.” 

Achieving the goals: The best avenue to 
achieve the goals is through collective bar- 
gaining. The locals of the AF. of T. are the 
proper agents for the employee, or teacher. 
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Finally, after the avenue has been devel- 
oped, sufficient finances are essential to pro- 
vide the adequate salaries and fringe bene- 
fits. Only additional Federal aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries and school construction is the 
answer. This is consistent with the 1960 
major goals of the Presidential Commission 
for Education: “Within the next decade at 
least two-thirds of the youth in every State 
should complete 12 years of schooling and 
at least one-third enter college.” 

It is estimated that the total public and 
private outlays for education by 1970 must 
be about $40 billion, which is about double 
this year’s figure. F 

Bread is essential. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article was sent to me by L. Jack 
Allen, Nebraska chairman, Young Amer- 
icans for Freedom. I think this points 
up the need to fully inform our uni- 
versity students about communism and 
Communist tactics: 

THE HUAC Issuz, COMMUNISM AND NEBRASKA 
UNIVERSITY 
(By L. Jack Allen) 

During the 1960 presidential campaign the 
American people heard a great deal about 
the military power of the Soviets and its 
threat to the security of our Nation. But, 
as has been the case for years, nothing was 
said about the greatest danger to the secu- 
rity of the United States—the vicious Tro- 
jan horse of hard-core Communists and 
their band of liberal followers. 

Most people seem aware of the so-called 
missile power of the U.S.S.R., but they hold 
a blind apathy toward the true Communist 
menace. Only a small handful of news- 
papers and magazines and a minority of 
Americans seem to be alert to the danger 
from within. In the ranks of the miltant 
fighters to expose this danger before the 
American people is the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, known as HUAC. 

The Communists know the work of this 
committee cannot be allowed to continue 
because its investigations are awakening 
patriotic—but apathetic—Americans to the 
Communist menace. Thus, a drive to dis- 
credit and abolish the committee and pave 
the way for further Communist penetration 
of American life. * * * 

The Americans for Democratic Action, Na- 
tional Student Association, Daily Worker, 
Washington Post, and others of this stripe 
have, of course, joined the campaign to 
smear HUAC, 

Progressive education from grade school 
through college has done so much to weaken 
and destroy the Americanism of our Nation's 
youth that it was to be expected that many 
young people would join the drive on HUAC. 

In May of 1960 during the HUAC hearings 
in San Francisco, Calif., a carefully planned 
demonstration unfolded before the American 
people. The student riots in South Amer- 
ica, Japan, Turkey, and Korea “could not 
happen here,” but Communist agents and 
their fellow-travelers had successfully agi- 
tated American students into a viciously 
violent riot against law and order and a 
committee of the U.S. Congress. 
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Respected authorities—called reactionary 
elements by the leftist press—have repeat- 
edly warned of the Communist efforts to or- 
ganize young peop] and penetrate legiti- 
mate youth clubs. 1n fact, there are in the 
District of Columbia area training centers 
for young people to learn Communist doc- 
trine and method. Advanced courses include 
instructions in how to start youth riots, dis- 
crediting the FBI, and, of course, how to de- 
bate with democracy. 

To show the Communists in action, the 
House: Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and a commercial film company have 
produced a film called “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” which vividly documents the mots and 
the Communist agents responsible. 

I am sure many of these young rioters 
were brainwashed by their teachers and the 
leftist American press into believing that to 
question a traitor about attempts to destroy 
America is to deny freedom of speech, etc. 
But “Operation Abolition” shows that the 
riots were not just liberal protest rallies, but 
Communist-led disorders. Thus the film 
must be smeared as a rotten, distorted lie 
before it can do harm to Communist menace. 

The leftist organizations and press have 
attacked with every means available to them. 
They are using tactics not witnessed since 
the merciless destruction of the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. The Washington Post 
and other journals harping the pro-Commu- 
nist lines have resorted to the cheapest yel- 
low journalism. 

The San Francisco riots involved youth. 
Would youth join the smear campaign 
against the film depicting their black deed? 
On November 28, 1960, the Harvard Crimson, 
student newspaper at Harvard University, 
editorially denounced the university’s de- 
partment of naval science for showing the 
film and disseminating dangerous and ir- 
relevant Government propaganda. * * * In- 


cited by the editorial, a group of Harvard. 


liberals demonstrated during the showing of 
the film. 

The Crimson editorial was based on an ar- 
ticle in the leftwing Reporter written by 
Paul Jacobs. Michael Lottman, Crimson 
editor, said he did not write the editorial but 
agreed with it even though he had not seen 
the film or read J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI re- 
port on the riots. The latter happens to 
show that Mr. Jacobs did not know his facts 
when he prepared his distorted article. 

One of the more recent student assaults 
against the film came from Herbert Probas- 
co, at the time editor of the Daily Nebraskan, 
student newspaper at the University of Ne- 
braska.2 Probasco attacked the film and re- 
ferred to reactionaries in our Government. 
He also posted a petition on a campus bulle- 
tin board asking for the abolishment of 
HUAC. 

As was the case at Harvard, Probasco had 
not seen the film or read the FBI report be- 
fore taking his snipe at HUAC. 

Probasco has been distributing the Re- 
porter article referred to above and I am of 
the opinion he, too, leaned greatly on this 
article when preparing his column for the 
Nebraskan. He may not care where he gets 
his information as long as it agrees with 
him—at least, that is a usual trait of the 
liberal—but he made a mistake when he 
referred to the Reporter, especially con- 
sidering the background of Paul Jacobs who 
wrote the anti-HUAC article. 

Paul Jacobs was identified under oath as 
one of the people who worked on the notori- 
ous b reported by the Pund for 
the Republic several years back which was 





1 Valerie Ann MacNees, in the Dome, Acad- 
emy of Notre Dame, Washington, D.C. 

The Daily Nebraskan is student sup- 
ported and is not published at taxpayers’ 


expense. 
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known as the Cogley report and was so 
questionable that a special investigation was 
conducted.? 

It seems odd that a leading journalism 
student would write an editorial based on 
biased sources without first checking both 
sides of the story. As is typical of leftist 
journalists, Probasco has put his liberal- 
ism above the ethics of his profession. 

Probasco’s column deriding HUAC led toa 
showing of the film to students of the 
university on Friday, January 20. Probasco 
spoke in opposition to the film and HUAC. 
George Thomas, of Omaha, executive di- 
rector of the Congress of Freedom, defended 
both. 

The conservative Omaho World-Herald, 
long a patriotic voice in the midlands, sent 
one of its ablest reporters, Al Frisbie, to 
cover these student showings. His article 
of Saturday, January 21, noted that the film 
and HUAC “took a verbal beating at the 
University of Nebraska.” 

Mr. Frisbie questioned nine students after 
the first showing and only one, a male fresh- 
man, said he was incensed at the way the 
students (in San Francisco) were being used. 
The other eight took different opinions. 
One, a male senior, said “If I had been there, 
I would have been among the demon- 
strators.” 

The students I talked to were unanimous 
in their views: the film was a cheap dis- 
tortion of fact. Most of these students be- 
lieved the House committee should be abol- 
ished. Several also wanted to abolish the 
Senate’s Internal Security Subcommittee. 
An unusually large number wanted the FBI 
abolished. One boy said the FBI reminds 
him of Hitler’s gestapo. 

I was impressed by the student interest, 
as indicated by two standing-room-only 
crowds, but was shocked that so many stu- 
dents took their seats with comments which 
led me to believe they had already taken 
the opinion that the film was not factual. 
Many of these same students later laughed 
when the film showed known Communists 
breaking up HUAC hearings. They also 
laughed gleefully when the film showed a 
63-year-old policeman who had suffered a 
stroke after being hit by a student rioter. 

Considering the serious nature of the 
film’s topic I was shocked at the constant 
laughing during the film’s showings. Appar- 
ently a majority of the students thought 
they were watching a slapstick comedy. 

Quoting frequently from a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Bay Area Student Committee 
for Abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Probasco attacked 
the film and HUAC during his comments be- 
fore and after the film. 

He played portions of a recording, “Sounds 
of Protest,’ distributed by SLATE, a student 
political club at the University of Califor- 
nia. The record claimed the film is inaccu- 
rate and a distortion, denies the student 
riots were Communist inspired and charges 
police brutality. 

In answer to a student’s question Pro- 
basco declared that he believed these ma- 
terials to be unbiased. By presenting them 
and basing his arguments on their contents 
Probasco, himself, is guilty of distortions, 
inaccuracies, and biased commenting. 

He did not give Hoover’s views. He drew 
on press reports siding with the Commu- 
nists, but articles from objective, fair news- 
papers were conspicuous by their absence 
from his comments. He made much of the 
religious groups protesting HUAC activities, 
but did not mention a statement issued by a 


?Pulton Lewis, Jr., Mutual Broadcasting 
System, December 7, 1960. 
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group of San Francisco clergymen. It reads 
in part: 

“More than a dozen ministers were in at- 
tendance at the * * * hearings * * * in San 
Francisco * * *. What we witnessed was 
utterly fantastic. The shameful demonstra- 
tion against law and order and against this 
duly constituted committee of the Congress 
defies description * * *. It is our certain 
conviction that this indefensible demonstra- 
tion * * * was conceived, planned, and di- 
rected by a few hard-core Communist agi- 
tators * * *, Leaders of the mob included 
faculty members and well-known leftist law- 
yers for the fifth-amendment Communists. 

“We were sitting where we were able to 
observe the giving of instructions by the 
riot leaders * * *. We watched a dozen 
Comumnists near the railing throw every 
sneer, invective, abusive language, vile pro- 
fanity, and fiendish charge at the Congress- 
men * * * this lawless crowd of stu- 
dents * * * together with party cadres, had 
the chambers almost in their control: The 
students * * * stood up in their seats and 
yelled, jeered, hissed, and. scoffed at the 
Congressmen, It was almost complete break- 
down of law and order. We witnessed more 
violation of the law in 15 minutes than we 
have seen in 15 years. The only criti- 
cism * * * police * * * were of allowing this 
element to make such a mockery out of law 
and order, without jailing every one of the 
leaders. 

“We are at a loss to understand how 
clergymen, such as Bishop James Pike, could 
give any aid and comfort to this lawless kind 
of activity by statements deriding the com- 
mittee, and by allowing his assistant pastor 
to address one of their despicable rallies. 

“We came away from the hearing abso- 
lutely convinced by the overwhelming neces- 
sity of continuing the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. No free agent could 
view the hearings without being impressed 
with the fairness, justice and dedication to 
a thankless, but positively necessary task.’ 

Quite an issue was made because Judge 
Albert Axelrod, San Francisco municipal 
court, had dismissed charges against those 
arrested. Probasco read from the bay area 
student group’s literature which quoted 
Judge Axelrod as saying, “I am convinced 
that they are not engaged in subversive ac- 
tivities, nor in spreading subversive propa- 
ganda.” 

Knowing there was much more to Axelrod’s 
statement I asked Probasco if he had the full 
statement. He said he didn’t think the 
pamphlet had the full statement, but wasn’t 
sure. (Perhaps the N.U. School of Journal- 
ism does not teach its students to get all 
the facts.) 

On December 24, 1960, Judge Axelrod issued 
a statement saying he definitely agreed with 
Hoover that the riots were instigated by 
Commies. He deplored the false impression 
that he condoned the actions of the arrested 
students when he dismissed charges against 
them for practical reasons.5 


‘Dr. G. Archer Weniger of Oakland, Rev. 
Don. Watson of Oakland, Dr. H. Austin of 
San Francisco, Rev. Robert F. Hikes of 
Alameda, Dean William G. Bellshaw of the 
San Francisco Baptist Seminary, Dr. H. O. 
Van Gilder of the Western Baptist Bible 
College, Dr. Arno Weniger of San Francisco; 
appearing in the Blu-Print, published by the 
Foothill Boulevard Baptist Church, Oakland, 
Calif. 

5Judge Alexrod said that, as far as the 
arrestees were concerned, there were enough 
facts to justify conviction on at least two 
grounds. He dismissed charges for three 
reasons: (a) Conviction could carry with it 
a stigma which could well haunt them every 
time they applied for a responsible position 
either in private industry or in the Govern- 
ment, (b) a mass trial of the 62 defendants 
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He went on to say that this impression 
had been created by quoting him out of con- 
text. His December statement noted that 
his dismissal continued: ‘“However,* they 
ehose the wrong means to accomplish their 
purpose and let themselves becomes victims 
of those who profit by creating -unrest, riots 
and the type of conduct which is outlawed by 
the penal code sections I have quoted.” 

Axelrod said there was no question in his 
mind the college students among those 
arrested were pawns of subversives.® 

Probasco also delighted in telling that a 
HUAC staff member admitted there were 
distortions in the film. Diligent inquiry 
finds that the film contains no distortions. 
An example of such inquiry may be found 
in the Palo Alto (Calif.) Times of November 
30, 1960. 

Further checking of the facts—something 
apparently beyond Probasco’s grasp—would 
show that the staff member in question had 
not himself used the word “distortion,” and 
that he stated only that there were three 
insignificant time sequence errors in splicing 
together the thousands of feet of film.’ 

Unfortunately, Herbert Probasco, 21, was 
extremely effective in his slashing opposition 
to the film and HUAC. Iam sorry to believe 
that a survey of students attending the two 
sessions would show an overwhelming ma- 
jority oppose the film and HUAC. 

I do not believe Probasco to be a Commu- 
nist. I do believe he has permitted himself 
to be a dupe of communism. This, of 
course, is par for the liberals. I do not 
believe leftism has caught on as substan- 
tially at Nebraska University as at, say, 
Harvard or Chicago University. 

But I am worried. Before leaving the 
campus after the two sessions I overheard 
@ young man—obviously a student—talking 
to college lads hardly old enough to shave 
regula~ly. He was not selling liberalisra but 
full-fledged communism. The literature he 
gave the boys is printed by commie youth 
organizations behind the Iron Curtain and 
smuggled into America by U.N. officials, Com- 
munist diplomats and American Communists 
who are able to travel abroad on U.S. pass- 
ports. 

Since the Communists are trying to under- 
mine American morals I was not surprised 
when the young commie told the excited 
boys where to buy forged draft cards to buy 
liquor, and where to buy narcotics, “if the 
boys ever need a pickup during exams, etc.” 
The two boys, although attractive and 
athletic-looking, professed their homosexu- 
ality and the older student gave them the 
name of a student at a Lincoln high school 
who has a small club of homosexuals. 

Since the Communists had the high school 
student’s name and address I assumed the 
Red is either homosexual or the student is 
Communist—or both. 

Shocked? Well, this was overheard in the 
Student Union Building at Nebraska’s tax- 
supported university. 

An editorial attacking HUAC, students 
generally siding with the attack of HUAC. 
and a young Communist recruiting on the 
N.U. campus—perhaps this is more. than 
misguided liberalism? 


with 16 lawyers would not only be costly in 
monetary terms, but would play directly into 
the hands of those who create the unrest and 
do everything in their power to upset our 
democratic processes and way of life, (c) he 
believed the defendants had already been 
punished sufficiently and he said he was 
hopeful that they have learned the errors of 
their ways and that there will be no repeti- 
tion of their type of conduct. 

* San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 25, 1960. 

™Hon. Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of HUAC, in a letter 
of Dec. 23, 1960, to J. Russell Wiggins, execu- 
tive editor, Washington Post. 
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Textile Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
facts such as the following, how could 
we possibly continue to deny relief for 
our great and vital textile industry? The 
Honorable Robert Stevens was a distin- 
guished Army officer, Secretary of the 
Army, and heads one of our greatest 
industries. ‘The only answer to this 
problem is a quota on imports from low- 
wage countries. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following statement by Mr. Stevens: 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. STEVENS BEFORE THE 

TEXTILE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Robert T. Stevens. 
I am president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
manufacturers and distributors of textile 
fabrics. Our plants are located in New Eng- 
land and the Southeast. We do not use or 
distribute any foreign fabrics. We have more 
than 34,000 employees on our payroll. Their 
jobs are in jeopardy. Their pay envelopes 
are not full. In fact, those pay envelopes 
contain about 20 percent fewer dollars than 
they did a year ago. Constructive action is 
desperately needed now. 

Thus, I was pleased to receive your invita- 
tion to appear before you at this hearing. 
I am deeply appreciative of the wide ranging 
efforts you have made to seek out the facts 
in the textile industry and to make recom- 
mendations for action based upon those 
facts. Your report to the Senate of February 
4, 1959, was a model of fact and 
was farsighted in its proposed solution of 
the critical textile import problem. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that most of 
the subcommittee’s recommendations were 
not acted upon. Two years have now been 
lost with resultant further serious industry 
deterioration and loss of American jobs. 
During that 2 years, imports of textile prod- 
ucts from cheap-wage foreign countries have 
skyrocketed. For the year just ended, over 
a billion yards in cotton textile products 
entered the American market. This is an 
increase of nearly 214 times in the 2 years 
since your report as issued. In addition, 
during that period, imports of wool and 
manmade fiber fabrics also increased sub- 
stantially. Practically all of these imports 
were unneeded. If the facts of 2 years ago 
were a source of concern then, the facts of 
today are truly devastating now. 

In coming before you today, I do so as an 
individual American businessman. I do not 
represent any group or organization. I speak 
only for the Stevens Co. and the folks who 
make it up. We have struggled very dili- 
gently in our company to keep our people 
fully employed in spite of this flood of im- 
ports. We did a reasonably successful job 
in this regard until several months ago. 
Then the roof fell in. 

The collapse which the industry had been 
predicting to our Government for several 
years arrived with a bang. We had to cut out 
almost all overtime. Most of our plants had 
to go on greatly reduced operating schedules. 
Even so, industry inventories have gone up. 
Market prices have gone down drastically 
under the weight of these unwanted and un- 
needed imports. The result is that textile 
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earnings are now in a rapid downward spiral. 
Expenses are being cut. Forward planning 
is being curtailed. It is increasingly difficult 
to maintain adequate research. Capital ex- 
penditures are going down. 

What does all this mean? It means more 
textile plants are going out of business. It 
means more textile .workers will be out of 
jobs. It means the purchasing power of the 
remaining textile workers will be further 
curtailed. It means the export of American 
jobs goes on at an accelerated pace. With 
5,400,000 American workers already unem- 
ployed, is this the best that can be done for 
our 2 million excellent workers in the com- 
bined textile and apparel industries of the 
United States? Must their earnings con- 
tinue to be reduced? I, for one, do not sub- 
scribe to that. I think it is all wrong. 

I believe that textile workers in these 
United States have a right to look forward 
with confidence to a higher standard of liv- 
ing. They are not responsible for the imports 
which have now caught up with us. But 
they are the ones who feel the burden most 
keenly. So do their families. Likewise, 
their community and their State. 

Textile wages were raised in 1959 and again 
early in 1960. We would like to continue this 
progress. At this time, however, the wage 
rate is not the only important thing. The 
prime problem is to provide a full week’s 
work with some overtime. The purchasing 
power of textile workers as consumers must 
be restored first. I know of only one way 
to do this. It is to apply sensible controls 
now on these imports of fabrics and apparel, 
regardless of where they originate. 

Gentlemen, your report of 2 years ago in- 
dicated that the Department of Defense 
ranked textiles second only to steel in terms 
of military essentiality. In our lifetime this 
great industry has played its full part in the 
arsenal of democracy. We fervently hope it 
will never be necessary to have to play such 
a part again. But, if this industry is needed 
for the defense and survival of our country, 
it seems clear that we must now stop dis- 
mantling it and, instead, encourage its re- 
turn to a vital role in a dynamic American 
economy. We should be creating new 
American textile jobs, not destroying those 
we have. Given a solution to the import 
problem, we can, and will, create new jobs. 

I am not against foreign trade. I recog- 
nize that it is both necessary and desirable 
as an instrument of foreign policy. I also 
recognize that we, as a nation, must pay a 
high price for our survival and the survival 
of the free world in this nuclear age. Speak- 
ing again for our company, we are ready to 
pay our share of that price. As good citizens 
we do not complain about that. 

But what we do complain about, is that 
the textile and apparel industries, as of 
today, are being called upon to pay a dis- 
proportionate share of that high price in 
terms of unrestricted imports. This is not 
in accord with the fundamental American 
desire for fair play. Let our industry pay 
its full share but don’t ask textile employees 
to bear far more than their fair share. 

Once our proper share of the load is de- 
termined, then we can plan and build for 
the future with confidence. As it is now, 
we don’t know how much more of the Ameri- 
can market is going to be handed over to 
foreign producers. Is it any wonder that, 
with this unlimited foreign threat, shares 
of textile companies sell on the stock ex- 
change at about half book value. This fact 
tends to foreclose access to the capital mar- 
ket for the necessary funds to plan, to re- 
search, and to build for the future. That 
access depends on earnings. , as 
we have seen, have been undermined by this 
unbridled foreign competition. 

Two million American textile and apparel 
workers and their families are becoming in- 
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creasingly aware of why their security and 
their purchasing power are in danger, They 
are learning more and more about imports. 
They are looking to their representatives in 
Congress for a solution to this problem. I 
believe that if the right of the American 
worker to look forward to a better standard 
of living is destroyed, the foundation of the 
American free enterprise system would defi- 
nitely be jeopardized. 

Last week, I visited three of our plants, 
which make a wide variety of textile fabrics. 
I inspected those plants with a critical eye 
from the standpoint of their efficiency and 
productivity, based upon my 40 years in 
this industry. I found the plants which I 
visited to be highly efficient. This efficiency, 
typical of the industry, makes it possible 
to price textile products to the American 
consuming public at approximately the same 
basic level which existed in the 1947-49 
period, What other major industry can say 
that? There is no question that we must 
strive to increase productivity still further. 
When our employees understand the prob- 
lems in this connection they are most co- 
operative. They do not mind fair compe- 
tition but they know that much of the 
foreign competition is unfair. 

In spite of these low existing prices of 
textile products, it is increasingly difficult 
to compete with imports. Why should two 
identical garments, for instance, men’s cot- 
ton shirts, one manufactured in the United 
States and the other manufactured in Japan 
or Hong Kong, encounter different laws in 
interstate commerce? Included in the price 
of the American made shirt are such items 
as manufacturing taxes imposed by Federal, 
State, and local taxing authorities, wage and 
hour laws, health and safety laws and 
others. They apply also to the fabricmaker 
and his suppliers, as well as to the suppliers 
of buttons, thread, and the boxmaker, too. 
We want to comply with these laws but, of 
course, they are not applicable to the im- 
ports. Is this fair competition? 

In terms of fabric, these tmported shirts 
represent 42,853,087 square yards of cotton 
cloth. This is a very small segment of tex- 
tile imports but it represents a lot of Amer- 
ican textile jobs. 

It is easier to speak of goals than to 
achieve them but the textile industry's 
goals, and surely the goals of our company, 
include the following. Given the proper 
remedial action on the import front, we will 
be able to achieve them: 

1. We want to continue to make the finest, 
most durable, taste- and style-satisfying 
fabrics. 

2. We want expanded employment oppor- 
tunities along with a stabilized and grow- 
ing economic picture, not only for the tex- 
tile industry, but also for the overall econ- 
omy of the Nation as well. 

Our company is very proud of its long 
history as an example of the American free 
enterprise system. It started in 1813 in a 
very meager way. It has withstood every 
boom, bust and war since that time. It has 
been our good fortune to grow as the econ- 
omy of our country expanded. Two years 
hence, in 1963, we will celebrate our 150th 
anniversary. We have learned to roll with 
the punches and to deal with the various 
business problems which constantly arise. 
We do not make it a practice of asking the 
Government to settle our problems. How- 
ever, in this case, the import situation is 
obviously beyond our ability to correct. 

The facts regarding textile and apparel 
imports are all available as a basis for prompt 
governmental action. Courage will be re- 
quired to act boldly, fearing only the con- 
sequences if we fail to correct the inequities 
which have been forced upon this industry. 
Our national policy in this regard has been 
improvident. We cannot afford a continua- 
tion of these massive textile and apparel im- 
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ports unless we are willing to wipe out sub- 
stantially more jobs and seriously impair the 
standard of living of remaining textile and 
garment workers. This, I am sure, we are all 
unwilling to do. " 

Like you, I intend to continue to do every- 
thing I possibly can to seek a reasonable and 
prompt solution of this vital national prob- 
lem. I use the word national advisedly. 
What is done in this case, will, in my opinion, 
have an important bearing on where our 
economy may be heading in the future. 

I thank you. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
; DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 


document not already provided for by law, . 


but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take ail needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. ‘The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoOrD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for1day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings -of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said re or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cgses of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own temarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Therese M. Loeb Memorial Lecture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the city of St. Louis was honored last 
week to have the very able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK] deliver the Therese M. 
Loeb Memorial Lecture at Washington 
University. 

The lecture is sponsored by the St. 
Louis League of Women Voters to honor 
the memory of one of the truly outstand- 
ing citizens of St. Louis, Therese M. Loeb. 
Mrs. Loeb, who died in 1959, was a leader 
in the civic, cultural, and political affairs 
of her city. Her efforts helped to make 
her city and State a better place to live, 
and she is sorely missed by her countless 
friends. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the thoughtful address of the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], “Political Lag—Enemy of Free- 
dom,” delivered at the Therese M. Loeb 
Memorial Lecture at Graham Chapel, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
on February 15, 1961, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

PouiricaL LaG—ENEMY OF FREEDOM 
(Speech delivered at Therese M. Loeb Me- 

morial Lecture, Wednesday, February 15, 

1961, Graham Chapel, Washington Uni- 

versity, St. Louis, Mo., by Senator JosEPH 

S. CLarkK, of Pennsylvania) 

I 

When President Kennedy stood for the first 
time before the Congress of the United 
States, he said: “I speak today in an hour 
of national peril and national opportunity. 
Before my term has ended, we shall have to 
test anew whether a nation organized and 
governed such as ours can endure. The out- 
come is by no means certain. The answers 
are by no means clear, All of us together— 
this administration, this Congress, this Na- 
tion—must forge those answers.” 

This is the same test which Abraham Lin- 
coln enunciated almost a century ago at 
Gettysburg: Whether a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal can long endure— 
whether government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall perish from the 
earth, : 

In Lincoln’s day the peril was obvious. In 
our time the peril is no less real, but it is 
more subtle, less visible. And because many 
people either cannot see it or will not admit 
that it exists, it is therefore more difficult to 
counter, 

Today I would like to discuss with you 
some of the obstacles we have placed in our 
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own way, obstacles which make it difficult 
to forge satisfactory answers to the problems 
of 1961. 

One of the traits of the American char- 
acter has been.a streak of easy optimism— 
a confidence that the future is bound to be 
better than the past and that what is right 
will inevitably triumph in the end. 

Our optimism has been a source of in- 
spiration. The men and women who settled 
our shores, crossed the continent, conquered 
the wilderness, and created the greatest and 
most powerful Nation in the world, had to 
believe in the future. Otherwise, they could 
not have endured the hardships which con- 
fronted them and still pressed forward to 
success. And we must believe in the future, 
too. For if we lose faith in America, and 
indeed in the world, we will assuredly let 
fall the torch they lighted. 

Yet optimism can be fatuous as well as 
inspiring; and I fear that during much of 
our history Americans took far too much 
for granted their country’s happy future. 

Consider the national temper of a genera- 
tion ago. In the 1920’s most of us assumed 
as a matter of course that the more abund- 
ant life was just around the corner, that 
equal justice under law would soon become 
a reality for all, that freedom arrived at 
through, and protected by, democracy, was 
on its inevitable way to sweep the world. 
God, having inspired the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, could be relied upon the pre- 
serve them both. All we had to do was to 
let things alone and the future would take 
care of itself. 

But the events of our lifetime have given 
our national psyche a permanent shock. 
The great depression, Hitler, Stalin, World 
War II, nuclear weapons, Khrushchev, the 
sputnik, inflation, recession, Lumumba, Cas- 
tro, the rise of Communist China, the un- 
expected strength of the Russian economy, 
the uncertain future of the United Na- 
tions, have changed the world and—I be- 
lieve—the way in which Americans see the 
world and our place in it. 

The old comforting philosophy of easy 
optimism has disappeared. All but the 
last few political practitioners of that happy 
creed have retired to private life. 

And what is the new philosophy that has 
risen in its place? I submit it is the con- 
viction that we must rely, for our salvation, 
not on our manifest destiny but on the 
minds and souls of men. This, I suggest, 
is a definition of the political creed that 
today is loosely referred to as liberalism. 

It is the belief that change and progress 
are not necessarily syonomous—that change 
can enrich our civilization or destroy it, and 
which it will do depends on us. We must 
understand the forces of change, guide them, 
influence them, master them. And to do 
so will require the mobilization of human 
intelligence and human compassion on a 
scale never before attempted. 

Thus I come to my thesis, which is this: 
Our forms of government and our govern- 
mental procedures—local, state, national, 
and international—have built-in rigidities 
which stand in the way of the systematic ap- 
plication of human intelligence and human 
compassion to the problems which we must 
solve to survive in freedom’ and well being. 
We must make far-reaching changes if we 
are to so survive. We must provide, seek out, 


and follow leadership which is prepared to 
act. We must recognize that the principal 
instrument at our disposal is government— 
and, once and for all, realize that that gov- 
ernment does not govern best which governs 
least. 

It is a law of biology that a species must 
adapt or die. So it is with nations and their 
political systems. Our problem is to adapt 
the American forms of government at all 
levels to the strains which are being put 
upon them in the last half the 20th cen- 
tury. The lethargy with which we have re- 
garded this imperative task I call political 
lag. 

“This is surely what President Kennedy 
meant when he said we would be tested 
anew. This is why the outcome is far from 
certain, the answers by no means clear. As 
a Nation we are far from prepared to over- 
come the lag between what we have and what 
we need, between where we are and where we 
should be. 

m . 

Consider first the city and ask the ques- 
tion: Does the governmental structure in our 
urban areas facilitate or hinder the mobiliza- 
tion of human intelligence and human com- 
passion for the solution of urban problems? 

In medieval times the city was a com- 
munity within a wall. Today, in America 
and abroad, few can tell where it begins 
and where it ends. The metropolitan area 
of which it is a part may spread over many 
counties and several States. Area problems 
of shelter, industrial and commercial re- 
development, transportation of goods and 
people, water supply, sewage disposal, edu- 
cation, police and fire protection, recreational 
facilities, public health, the administration 
of justice, delinquency and racial tensions 
have overwhelmed outmotied local and mu- 
nicipal units of government created cen- 
turies ago. : 

In some of the larger cities strong mayors, 
and in the smaller cities city managers, have 
succeeded in recent years in modernizing 
city government. But the incredibly in- 
efficient commission form of local govern- 
ment lingers on in many a city and almost 
all counties. And in many large cities, of 
which New York is a conspicuous example, 
obsolete charters are an impediment to suc- 
cessful self-government. 

There is hardly a major metropolitan area 
in the country which has not had a compre- 
hensive metropolitan study. But only Miami 
and Atlanta have done anything significant 
about it. The reports on the other areas 
forma library of frustration. You in St, 
Louis tried to do something constructive a 
few years ago and failed. So did Pittsburgh. 
We in Philadelphia brought our city govern-~ 
ment up to date in 1951 with a new charter, 
but Mayor Dilworth today is still struggling 
to persuade unwilling and uncoordinated 
units of suburban government located in 
eight counties and three States that their 
economic, social, and political future is tied 
to the core city from which they spring— 
so far with little success. 

Our local governmental structures, sur- 
vivals of the 18th century, are just not 
suited for the decision-making processes in- 
volved in solving metropolitan area diffi- 
culties in the 20th century. The structure 
of local government in America tends to in- 
hibit rather than facilitate the application 
of intelligence to the solution of human 
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problems. And yet, not enough people are 
prepared for the drastic changes that are 
needed. This is political lag, in opinion and 
in organization, and it must be eliminated 
before we can succeed. 

In my judgment, strong political execu- 
tive leadership at the municipal and Federal 
levels is the indispensable element in a suc- 
cessful approach. Planners, civic groups, 
political parties, local legislative bodies, or 
county commissioners, organizations repre- 
senting business and labor can all help. 
But it takes a strong mayor to rally them 
behind an action program. And an action 
program will have to attack at once or very 
soon, the structure of metropolitan area 
government. A Federal Department of 
Metropolitan Affairs with Cabinet status can 
assist enormously in providing guidance, 
coordination, and research. But in the end, 
the decisions Will have to be made at the 
local level in response to local leadership 
that is ready to tear down the political walls 
that fragment our metropolitan communi- 
ties. 

rrr 

Consider next the States and ask the same 
question: Are our States, at present, effi- 
cient instrumentalities for the application 
of human intelligence and compassion to 
human problems? The answer is that they 
are not. For this there are many reasons. 

The first is boundaries. Except for Ha- 
waii, Alaska, and California, there is hardly 
a State whose political boundaries coincide 
with natural economic, social and cultural 
areas. And even California might do better 
if it were chopped in half to end the con- 
tinuous struggle between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

The Founding Fathers could not forsee 
that New York City would become a metro- 
politan complex of some 15 million people, 
spilling over into New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, while the Delaware Valley comprising 
parts of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and New York would become, for many pur- 
poses, a unified economic region. 

In Missouri, you know the problems which 
arise from river. boundaries which slice 
through the hearts of metropolitan com- 
munities and disrupt the geographical unity 
of two great river basins. 

Next, in economic matters, our modern 
industrial Nation has become economically 
one community with whose problems 50 fed- 
erated States cannot deal effectively. Com- 
petition among States for industry tends to 
defeat the adoption of desirable social legis- 
lation, penalizing progressive States and re- 
warding backward ones. 

Compounding the problems arising from 
geography and economiés, political lag has 
come close to reducing State governments to 
impotency. Most State constitutions are 
obsolete, their tax systems are narrow and 
regressive. Many States are still cursed with 
the spoils system, few can recruit really com- 
petent personnel. Governors who under- 
stand these problems are thwarted by State 
legislators who do not. 

Last and perhaps most important is the 
failure to reapportion State legislatures— 
most important because this failure prevents 
the correction of other aspects of political 
lag. Malapportionment is a denial of de- 
mocracy and the right of self-government. 
Rural communities whose population is de- 
clining and whose problems are relatively 
simple control the destinies of huge metro- 
politan areas whose problems are complex 
and growing. 

In short, the structure of State govern- 
ment is such that the intelligence and com- 
passion which exist in metropolitan areas 
can be applied neither to eliminate the mis- 
ery nor to develop adequately the area of 
which they are a part. 

One result has been the transfer of metro- 
politan area problems from State capitols to 
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Washington. This trend, so vigorous in the 
1930’s, still continues. Direct relationships 


-have been established between the cities and 


the National Government, bypassing the 
States. Housing and urban renewal are per- 
haps the most conspicuous examples. 

But the nostalgia for States rights, fos- 
tered by those who hope that if a govern- 
mental service which might cost them money 
is kept at the State level it won’t be ren- 
dered at all, severely limits what, from the 
standpoint of political feasibility, can be 
brought to Washington. And the problem 
of workload alone puts a limit on what, 
from the standpoint of efficiency, should be 
brought there. 

We are going to have to make drastic 
changes in the structure and programs of 
State governments if they are to carry their 
share of the burden of building a prosperous 
America. They are not presently effective 
tools for the application of human intelli- 
gence and human compassion to human 
problems. : 

Iv 

We come now to the National Govern- 
ment. Under our system of checks and bal- 
ances, power at the national level is di- 
vided among executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. Many believe this cum- 
bersome scheme is less effective than the 
unity of power in parliamentary government 
as practiced in Great Britain. But this argu- 
ment is largely academic, for there is not 
the slightest possibility that within -the 
foreseeable future we are going to rewrite 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Moreover, it is not necessary. The insti- 
tution of the Presidency is well organized to 
apply intelligence and compassion to the 
solution of human problems. Whatever po- 
litical lag exists in the executive branch— 
and there is some—comes from the varying 
philosophies and administrative abilities of 
those we elect to the Presidency. The tools 
to eliminate the lag lie at hand ready for 
use. I hope you will not think me unduly 
partisan if I give it as my opinion that 
rarely in our history have we seen a Presi- 
dent as superbly equipped to use those tools 
as the present occupant of the White House. 

The same comment applies to the present 
Supreme Court of the United States. It 
was not so long ago that the so-called “nine 
old men,” unconscious of their times, were 
digging in their heels to preserve an out- 
worn and rigid view of our essentially flexi- 
ble Constitution. But that time has passed. 
Today nine extremely able Justices, com- 
ing fortunately from varying backgrounds 
and representing, again fortunately, varying 
legal philosophies are each day applying ~a 
high level of human intelligence to the solu- 
tion of a wide variety of difficult human 
problems. If they disagree, it is because the 
problems are tough—not because the Jus- 
tices are either uninformed or perverse. 

It is when we turn to the Congress that 
we find ourselves once more confronted with 
entrenched and powerful political lag. 

Congress, like the State legislatures, is not 
truly representative of its constituents. Only 
the politics of 1787 can explain why in 1961 a 
citizen of Wilmington, Del., has 25 times as 
much voting representation in the U.S. Sen- 
ate as his neighbor in Chester, Pa., a few 
miles up the Delaware River. Pennsylvania 
has 2 Senators for its 11 million people and 
Delaware 2 for its less than half a million. 
When we move west across the Dakotas and 
the Mountain States the inequities are even 
worse, though the historical justification no 
longer exists. California has more popula- 
tion than all the 12 other Western States 
plus the two Dakotas and Nebraska put to- 
gether, but has only 2 Senators against 30 
for the same number of people in the other 
States. 

In the House of Representatives, despite 
the requirement for decennial reapportion- 
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ment according to population, there is some- 
times a lag of as much as 50 years between 
the growth of a metropolitan area and fair 
recognition in its congressional representa- 
tion. It all depends on how much the rural- 
dominated State legislature in any particular 
State is willing to cheat. 

Both Houses of Congress are plagued with 
ancient rules, practices, and traditions which 
enshrine age rather than wisdom in seats of 
power and, therefore, frequently, though not 
always, the social and economic views of the 
past generation rather than the present one. 

The scandal of the House Rules Commit- 
tee has recently been terminated by a vote of 
217 to 212. But the equally scandalous 
Senate filibuster was at least tentatively 
given a new lease on life by a vote of 50 to 46 
last month, 

It would be difficult to deny that Congress 
and particularly the committee structure of 
both Houses, is the seat of substantial polit- 
ical lag which makes it difficult to apply 
human intelligence and compassion, objec- 
tively and fairly, to the solution of human 
problems. 

v 

Finally, in our consideration of political 
institutions and political lag, let us turn to 
the international scene. 

It is now 20 years since Wendell Wilkie 
wrote, “One World”. Yet despite the earnest 
efforts of countless men of good will, we still 
live in a condition of international chaos. 
Grea* hopes were held for the United Nations. 
It has justified many of those hopes. Yet 
its most ardent defender would have to ad- 
mit that the United States from 1783-87 
under the Articles of Confederation was a 
strong Central Government compared to the 
United Nations today. 

If there was ever a need to eliminate po- 
litical lag, to create a mechanism whereby the 
best brains of the world can be set free to 
prevent the destruction of the human race, 
it is in the U.N. today. 

The men who framed the U.N. Charter in 
the preatomic age labored hard and well. 
They believed the people of the world were 
not ready for that surrender of sovereignty 
in the limited field of disarmament and 
world law which is essential to the main- 
tenance of peace. And they were right. 

But now engines of destruction succeed 
each other in geometrical progression of 
lethal effect--ms the hydrogen bomb, the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, the Polaris 
submarine, earth, moon, solar, and planetary 
satellites follow each other in frightening 
array. A score and more of newly inde- 
pendent nations with little experience in 
Government of any sort are accepted as 
United Nations members. A menacing Com- 
munist China of 600 million people rears 
itself outside the doors of civilized interna- 
tional institutions. Surely, human intelli- 
gence has never faced so perilous a challenge 
since history began. 

Yet who is there among us who can con- 
fidently predict that international institu- 
tions which will make possible the successful 
application of human intelligence to the 
solution of the problem of survival can be 
created in time to prevent the destruction 
of the human race? 

The political lag in metropolitan affairs 
may be inconvenient. But the political lag 
in world affairs menaces the very survival of 
our species. 

vI 

There is, to summarize, an alarming politi- 
cal lag at all levels of government, local, 
State, National, and international—a lag be- 
tween what needs to be done to assure free- 
dom, peace, and well-being and what we 
seem presently capable of doing. 

This lag between our needs and our ap- 
parent capabilities arises from two sources: 
first, the failure of our leadership to bring 
to our people and, indeed, to the people of 
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the world the need for drastic action; and 
second, the obsolesence of our political in- 
stitutions and procedures. There is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with our political in- 
stitutions. But they badly need renovating 
and updating. 

My plea to you today is therefore twofold. 
First, respond to the leadership you are get- 
ting right now from the White House in 
national and international affairs.. Do not 
accept it slavishly and without critical 
analysis; but approach it with recognition 
that it embodies the one indispensable ele- 
ment of leadership in 1961—a determina- 
tion to bring to bear upon our human prob- 
lems the best of human intelligence and 
the warmest of human compassion. 

Seek out similar leadership at the local 
and State level and give it your support on 
the same basis. 

Second, concern yourself with the forms 
and procedures of our Government at all 
levels, to eliminate rigidities, to root out 
the stubborn ancient ways of doing things 
where these ways frustrate the application 
of our best brains and hearts to our most 
serious problems. 

We have been from the beginning a very 
fortunate people. We were given more time, 
more opportunity, and more space in which 
to make mistakes than any other nation. 
We had a fresh start and a new world. But 
time has run out on us. We can no ionger 
rely on our luck, on our manifest destiny, 
on the chance that a great national leader 
will emerge every generation or so who will 
make up for the wasted decades, the lost 
opportunities. God helps those who help 
themselves, and we will either help our- 
selves now or perish. With us would perish 
not just the American dream, but the last 
possibility of proving that men can rule 
themselves as well as the world. I am not 
at all sure that we can; but I am certain 
that we must try. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the February 1961 issue of the magazine 
Better Farming Methods. 

It seems to me that this editorial 
points up in plain and simple language 
one of the basic problems of agricul- 
ture which is all too often overlooked. 
The only real solution .to the problem of 
helping farmers to work out their own 
economic salvation lies in making it pos- 
sible for the farmers to help themselves, 
and I believe this will only follow if the 
farmer can somehow be made to under- 
stand some of the real problems involved 
in his economic dilemma. 

I believe politicians in their enthusi- 
asm many times mislead the farmer by 
suggesting that if the right people are 
in office, Government can solve the 
farmer’s economic problems. It seems to 
me that the experience under the ad- 
ministration of both political parties 
during the past 25 years has proven be- 
yond doubt that Government cannot 
readily solve the farm problem. Some 
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of the areas where Government has 
meddled the most are still in the great- 
est difficulty and some of the crops that 
Government has tried the hardest to 
control are still in the greatest trouble. 

As Mr. Waddle points out in his edi- 
torial, farmers are never going to work 
out their own problems as long as poli- 
ticians promise to do it for them. In- 
dividual initiative and responsibility 
have been the backbone of the progress 
of America. This principle applies to 
agriculture, as well as every other seg- 
ment of our economy, and it would seem 
that Government’s only responsibility 
was to assure the American farmer the 
means of individually or collectively ad- 
justing his production so that the farmer 
can receive a fair return for his efforts. 

Farmers represent a continually de- 
clining percentage of the population of 
the United States. In this present day 
farmers are doing a magnificant job of 


’ providing the most abundant supply of 


food and at the most reasonable prices 
ever made available to the nonfarm pop- 
ulation of any country since the begin- 
ning of history. The farmer should not 
be inadvertently restricted in his op- 
portunity to take his proper place in the 
American economy. 

I recommend the following editorial 
for your consideration: 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS FOR AGRICULTURE 

(By Frank Waddle) 


As we went to press, President-elect Ken- 
nedy and his new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Gov. Orville L. Freeman, were busy caucus- 
ing with farm leaders as they shore up plans 
for agricultural legislation during the cur- 
rent session of Congress. 

Their goal is to increase farm incomes. 
Our latest report is that a new land retire- 
ment program wil be used to bring this 
about. Maybe they will be successful, maybe 
they won’t. 

But even if they are—what about 4 years 
from now—or 8. How long will a city- 
dominated Congress vote money for farmers? 
Some Congressmen are already getting 
mighty reluctant to vote for agricultural 
appropriations. No doubt this situation will 
continue to grow more unfavorable for the 
farmer. 

The tragic thing about the efforts of Gov- 
ernment to help the farmer is that it keeps 
the farmer from helping himself. Cur- 
rently, things are about bad enough in agri- 
culture for farmers to become interested in 
getting together to work out some solu- 
tion to their problem on their own. They 
will have to do this sooner or later. The 
present interest in farmer affairs by Uncle 
Sam merely postpones the inevitable. 


ADJUSTMENTS MUST COME 


I would have a lot more sympathy for 
Government programs for agriculture if they 
included more provisions for adjustments 
which must be made in agriculture before it 
can cease to be a ward of the Government. 
We must allow the efficient farmer to prosper 
and the others to get out of farming. 
Trouble is, most political efforts must be 
formulated to fit all farmers—the successful 
commercial farmer and the backward hay- 
pitcher who isn’t really a farmer but 4 wel- 
fare case. 

The effect of such legislation is to stabilize 
and perpetuate the present situation in agri- 
culture. Needed adjustments are hampered. 
How much better it would be if we went 
ahead and made these adjustments now 
rather than waiting another 4 years and 
hoping more help from the Government. 
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As former Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard told a group of Iowa farmers, “It’s 
much better to whack off a dog’s tail in one 
clean slice than to cut it off with several 
dozen halfhearted efforts.” 

One thing’s sure—the dog’s tail has to 
come off. And farmers expect the Govern- 
ment to do the job. They expect this be- 
cause politicians continue to promise to solve 
their problems for them. 


WHAT FARMERS THINK 


I recently talked with farmers in a low- 
income area of one of our Southern States. 
Here’s a typical account: “Oh, things are ter- 
rible here. Look around at all the land that 
is going out of cotton. The Government has 
got to do something. Just last week another 
one of my neighbors had to get a job in town. 
We just can’t make it unless the Government 
does something for us. What is this new 
Democratic administration going to do for 
the farmer?” 

HELP WILL NOT COME 


What this farmer didn’t realize is that 
neither the Government, nor anybody else, 
can do anything to make his hillside 60-acre 
farm bring in enough money to buy the 
things his family wants, It could have done 
this a few years ago—when his family didn’t 
want so many things. 

So he continues to live in hope of help 
from the Government. Even admitting that 
his neighbors who now work in town make 
more money than they ever made on the 
farm, he still cannot see the futility of his 
situation. Continuous talk that politicians 
are going to make farming prosperous makes 
this man expect too much for he considers 
himself the farmer they are going to help. 

In this same area I talked to an automo- 
bile dealer who was getting ready to close 
his doors. Strangely enough, he never men- 
tioned getting any help from the Govern- 
ment. He had no reason to expect any. Poli- 
ticians hadn’t promised to do anything for 
him. So he was working out his own prob- 
lems. But I’m sure his situation was just as 
serious to him and his family as the case of 
the farmer I talked with that same day. 

The point is, farmers are never going to 
work out their own problems as long as poli- 
ticians promise to do it for them. We'll con- 
tinue to go along with too many farmers, an 
unorganized farm economy, and general dis- 
satisfaction among farmers as long as the 
Government devises new plans and farmers 
find ways to make them ineffective. 





Kansas Farming Flourishes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Rolla 
Clymer, editor of the El Dorado Times, 
recently wrote an editorial, entitled 
“Kansas Farming Flourishes.” 

It is interesting to note, as our State 
celebrates its centennial this year, that 
the years 1958, 1959, and 1960 ranked 
as the 3 high years of alltime production 
of food on Kansas farms. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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KANSAS FARMING FLOURISHES 


As the Kansas centennial year arrives, 
farming activity is at peak intensity in this 
State, with the years 1958, 1959, and 1960 
ranking as the three highest of all time in 
total production of food on Kansas farms. 

So says Roy Freeland, secretary of the 
State board of agriculture—who views the 
Kansas farm scene from an overall per- 
spective. 

In like manner, he continues, agriculture 
remains the major factor in the State’s 
economy, producing more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of new wealth each year, and 
providing a total annual Kansas agribusiness 
of nearly $4 billion. 

This Kansas agribusiness (a term more 
and.more frequently used in Kansas business 
circles) employs over 270,000 Kansans— 
about 40 percent of the State’s entire labor 
force. 

The peak in Kansas agricultyre is evident 
along many of the State’s farm fronts. Beef 
cattle numbers reached a new high of 
4,700,000 head in 1960. The State continues 
to hold a masterful grip on its title as king 
of all wheat producing States of the Nation. 
On the average, it produces about 50 million 
bushels a year more than its nearest rival. 
The value of Kansas wheat crops averages 
about $100 million more than the No. 2 
wheat State. 

During immediate past years, Kansas has 
moved steadily upward in the production 
of sorghum grains until it now stands No. 1 
in the Nation in this respect. It also ranks 
first in flour milling and sorghum silage. 

Through the years, Kansas has ranged 
from 5th to 11th among the States in total 
agricultural income with a rank of 7th for 
1959 and a probable similar rating for 1960 
when all the returns are in. 

Kansas can feel proud not only for the 
production of farm commodities, believes 
Mr. Freeland, but also because of the indus- 
tries which transport, store, process, and 
retail those commodities. Added to these 
are industries which keep the farm produc- 
tion machine moving—those that sell trac- 
tors and trucks and the fuel to keep them 
running; those that deal in commercial fer- 
tilizers, commercial feeds, wire, agricultural 
chemicals and a long list of other items. 

“For the past quarter of a century,” Mr. 
Freeland testifies, “the dominant trend in 
Kansas agriculture has been toward more 
and more production from fewer farms and 
fewer farmers, handling ever larger units.” 
Extensive use of power equipment, electric- 
ity, modern chemicals and fertilizers, im- 
provement of breeds and varieties, plus 
employment of increasingly streamlined 
methods, are the factors most largely re- 
sponsible for this condition. 

In spite of the increase in size of farms 
and investment, Mr. Freeland declares that 
the actual role of family farms has not de- 
creased. Farming in Kansas, he insists, is 
still largely a family enterprise. 

The farm story in Kansas is of wondrous 
proportions, and only a few highlights have 
been touched here. But with the centennial 
spirit ruling in the Sunflower State this 
year, none should forget for a moment that 
the immensely strong background of a 
healthful, wholesome, sturdy agriculture 
dominates the continuing Kansas prosperity. 





Hon. W. F. Norrell! 
SPEECH 


Or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in the many ex- 
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pressions of deep regret on the passing of 
W. F. NorrReELtt. He represented a dis- 
trict in eastern Arkansas adjacent to 
much of my district in northwestern 
Mississippi. We worked on many com- 
mon problems. I will always remember 
the kindnesses and. courtesies he showed 
me when I came here as a new Member. 
In keeping with his true spirit, he was 
always cooperative and friendly, but 
never interfering. 

Britt NoRRELL was an outstanding 
Member of the House, both in service to 
his district and service to the Nation. 
We have lost an outstanding Member 
whom we all loved. 

My wife joins me in deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. Norrell and their lovely daughter, 
Judy. 





We Should All Be Saying, “Thanks a 
Million, Ike” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I would like to insert an editorial en- 
titled, ‘“Thanks a Million, Ike,’ which re- 
cently appeared in the Michigan Times 
published in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The editorial by Frank D. McKay pre- 
sents a well deserved tribute to former 
President Eisenhower. 

We SHOULD ALL BE SAYING, “THANKS A MIL- 
LION, IKE” 


(By Frank D. McKay) 


Why thank Ike? you ask. 

Because at the end of a hard-driving 
military life of 35 years, he accepted a job 
he had turned down in 1948, a job President 
Truman offered him three times—the tough- 
est job in all the world to handle—a job, 
a “duty to this country” as they described 
it to him. 

Because his North Sea landing, in the 
face of terrific weather and waves, had led 
on to the world’s most momentous victory, 
with all the consequent acclaim, glory, and 
honor from his countrymen, than any man 
could ever expect. 

Because few normal men would then 
have “wanted the U.S. Presidency,” even 
as a freewill gift, with the political brick- 
bats and probable defeats that go with the 
game; because, after 60, Ike had well earned 
“a rest” and relaxations. 

Because he knew the Presidency would 
be facing the most savage, implacable ene- 
mies and hostilities that human history has 
ever recorded, and that the homeland was 
“snowed under” with mountain-high debts, 
supported by “confiscatory taxes” which any 
free people would normally resent and re- 
volt against. 

Because he had never “played politics” 
and was not affiliated with any party, and 
being “only a military man,” had every 
reason to reject the million odd letters that 
reached him, urging his candidacy “to save 
the Nation from destruction.” 

Because he knew that President Roose- 
velt had upset the traditional and constitu- 
tional regime and operation of the Nation’s 
fiscal, political, and social systems—perhaps 
beyond his power to repair them. 

Because this “tough old guy” (as he likes 
to describe himself) weathered and won 
many hard health bouts (one major opera- 
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tion for ileitis; one stroke that paralyzed; 
one heart attack) and thus gave encourage- 
ment and heart to many millions Ameri- 
cans whose age brings them similar battles 
for health and life. 

Because in 50,000 miles of foreign travel, 
and 100,000 miles of US. travel; in 227 
Cabinet meetings; and the signing of 106 
foreign treaties; he has never made a single 
“boo-boo” or false step or major mistake. 

(Note.—If you refer to 1960’s May Day 
plane flight, that was a logical claim, based on 
his 1955 Geneva summit meeting claim for 
“open skies,” like open seas for all nations, 
one Russia itself used in its sputnik survey 
flights over the United States of America.) 

Because without undue demonstration, he 
opened and closed this 8-year administra- 
tion with prayer; his Cabinet meetings al- 
ways opened with a moment of silent prayer 
by all; and his life demonstrates the value 
of a God-fearing man; reared in a simple, 
religious home; serving all humanity. 

Because this Jack-at-all Jobs country boy, 
scrounging for existence and achievement 
(American style); doing only fairly well at 
West Point and at Army “jobs”; finally 
ranked highest in U.S. military circles, 
then in worldwide military operations; then 
in international peace and summit treaty 
negotiations. 

He thereby proved clearly what a normal, 
busy, healthy American boy can aspire to— 
proving the adage: “Any American boy 
might become the President.” 

Because now retiring to the Gettysburg 
farm home, the first house he and Mamie, 
his wife, ever owned during his moving life, 
he still will serve his country with sage 
advice; perhaps with a much-needed com- 
monsense, as we face never-ending “prob- 
lems.” 

Because with his prestige, his influence 
over 40 million American veterans, he can 
stimulate a truer patriotism and “devotion 
to duty calls” in his retirement, with a re- 
sponsive American Legion alongside him. 

Because he clearly proved what a sound, 
sensible character, with strength and deter- 
mined purposes, can accomplish in the face 
of blistering hatreds, corrosive party critics, 
showers of brickbats and bouquets, and con- 
stant controversies. , 

Yes—friends and readers—the Eisenhower 
era will go down on the history books as 
one of clear, sound, solid American high- 
level achievements, in spite of everything 
chaotic communisms could do to upset and 
confuse the United States. 

If you care for more details of this normal 
American President, in contrast to our fu- 
ture uncertaifities, we'll be quoting, next 
week, his latest state of the Union message 
to Congress; his budget message; his press 
farewell last Tuesday; and his brief, emo- 
tional TV 16-minute goodbye to the people. 

All of these are worth your study and re- 
membrance as we dash ahead into a doubt- 
ful future. 





Lincoln Group of District of Columbia 
Resolution on Conserving Beauty and 
Dignity of the Lincoln Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lincoln Group of the District of Colum- 
bia, of which I have the honor of serving 
as president, recently passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the plan of the National 
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Park Service for the redevelopment of 
the Lincoln Memorial area. 

Because this is the most visited me- 
morial in the world, it is our feeling that 
any plan which will make it easier for 
the thousands who come there each 
month to park their cars and walk to the 
memorial unhampered by moving traffic, 
and at the same time conserve the 
beauty and dignity of the memorial, is a 
plan which serves the public interest. 

So that the Congress and those offi- 
cials in charge of drawing up these plans 
know the substance of this resolution, 
I ask that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. The resolution follows: 

Resolved, That in the interest of conserv- 
ing the aesthetic beauty and dignity of the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Abraham Lincoln 
Group of the District of Columbia supports 
the plans of the National Park Service for 
the redevelopment of the Lincoln Memorial 
area which include (1) the construction of 
a six-lane, 1,485-foot tunnel under the 
grounds west of the Lincoln Memorial as 
an extension of Independence Avenue, by 
which all inner loop traffic would bypass the 
Lincoln Memorial proper; (2) the removal 
of the circular roadway from the east facade 
of the Lincoln Memorial and the filling of 
this roadway to create a new east plaza and 
grand concourse approach to the Lincoln 
Memorial for pedestrian use only; and (3) 
the creation of substantial parking areas for 
business and automobiles for, visitors to the 
Lincoln Memorial. 





Civil War Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp my re- 
marks and portions of the booklet 
“Virginia’s Opportunity,” as an expres- 
sion of the reasons for and the purpose 
of the Civil War Centennial. 

In my opinion the Civil War Centen- 
nial offers us a chance to set before the 
country the example of men of character 
like Robert E. Lee. It is an object lesson 
to us of the tragedy which results when 
men seek to use force to solve their 
problems. In the struggle with interna- 
tional communism in which we are en- 
gaged, the American people must be will- 
ing to display the same spirit of sacri- 
fice which they showed in the Civil War. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On January 8, 1961, the Civil War Cen- 
tennial officially began. As we enter upon 
this momentous commemoration of our Na- 
tion’s most tragic era, it is well that we 
reflect upon the purposes of this 100th an- 
niversary observance of America’s Civil 
War. 

It is all too clear that improperly handled, 
the centennial could become a divisive fac- 
tor in our midst. It is to the credit of the 
American people that no official agency con- 
cerned with the centennial has determined 
to refight this war. All have seen the cen- 
tennial as an opportunity to derive inspira- 
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tion from the deeds of the heroic men and 
women of both North and South, in order, 
as President Eisenhower said on July 6, 
1959, “to renew our dedication to the task 
which yet confronts us—the furtherance, 
together with other free nations of the 
world, of the freedom and dignity of man 
and the building of a just and lasting 
peace.” 

My State, Virginia, was the scene of per- 
haps 60 percent of the fighting that took 
place during the Civil War. Therefore a 
heavy responsibility developed upon Virginia 
to plan a centennial program in keeping 
with the great events that occurred within 
its borders. I am proud to say that the 
Virginia Civil War Commission, created by 
our general assembly, has met that 
responsibility. 

The Commission has been active in almost 
every field. A $500,000 Civil War Centennial 
Center is building in Richmond, former 
capitol of the Confederacy, to open next 
July. Almost every county and city in the 
Commonwealth has its centennial commit- 
tees planning its participation. I cordially 
invite you to come to Virginia during the 
centennial. 

Virginia has given the clearest statement 
of any State of its aims and purposes in 
this centennial. On Veterans Day, Novem- 
ber 11, 1959, the Virginia Civil War Com- 
mission adopted the following “Purposes of 
the Civil War Centennial in Virginia”: 

1. To honor the courage and devotion of 
the unnumbered thousands of men and 
women who fought so valiantly and en- 
dured so bravely during the Civil War. 

2. To stimulate interest in this period and 
to encourage further study of the Civil War, 
believing that honest research will heal old 
wounds rather than reopen them. 

3. To educate the public concerning the 
campaigns, the shrines, the personalities and 
the human story of the war in Virginia in 
the faith that knowledge of truth will lead 
to understanding and not resentment. 

4. To preserve the monuments, the graves, 
the relics and the ruins of the wartime past 
to remind this and future generations of 
their link with history. 

5. To proclaim Virginia’s true role in the 
historic struggle emphasizing the following 
points: 

(a) Virginia, through its call for the Peace 
Convention in early 1861 and through other 
efforts at reconciliation, stood for peace; 

(b) Virginians believed they fought for 
freedom as Gen. Robert E. Lee declared, “Sol- 
diers, you tread with no unequal step the 
road by which your fathers marched through 
sufferings, privation, and blood to independ- 
ence.” 

(c) Virginia rose from the depths of defeat, 
following again the example of that same 
leader, who called for an end of bitterness, 
the restoration of the country, and the re- 
establishment of peace. 

6. To encourage the American people to 
rededicate themselves to the observance of 
the highest moral standards and to the serv- 
ice of their country to no less an extent than 
our fathers dedicated themselves to their 
causes. 

7. To-inspire all people to follow the guid- 
ance of God in the spiritual crises of life as 
did some of the greatest heroes of that day. 

8. To point out the common heritage and 
to emphasize the unity of this nation which 
has developed since the dreadful conflict. 

Early in 1960 it published a manual for 
the use of Virginia’s county and city com- 
mittees and its schoolteachers in planning 
their observance of the Civil War Centennial. 
This manual, entitled “Virginia’s Oppor- 
tunity,” has served as the basis for similar 
booklets in a number of other States. The 
Civil War Centennial was seen in this manual 
as an opportunity for all Virginians— 

To honor our heroes. 
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To promote Virginia as the place to come 
during the Civil War Centennial. 

To tell the true story of Virginia’s people 
—peacemakers, warriors, restorers and re- 
builders. 

To dramatize the great ideas that are the 
basis of our freedom and tradition—individ- 
ual responsibility, faith in God and service 
to country. 


FOREWORD 


This manual has been prepared primarily 
for the use of Civil War Centennial commit- 
tees in planning their participation in the 
centennial. It is hoped it will also be useful 
to teachers who are trying to interpret the 
meaning of this momentous era to the youth 
of Virginia. Within the covers of this book- 
let are practical suggestions for projects and 
some warnings. There has also been an at- 
tempt to afford a glimpse of the meaning 
and purpose behind the centennial in Vir- 
ginia. 

The Commission hopes that through the 
centennial Virginia’s true role in the War 
Between the States can be made known. 
The Peace Convention of 1861 was the most 
dramatic note in Virginia’s efforts to preserve 
the Union which it had helped create. 
When war came, most Virginians felt that 
they fought only to defend their land against 
invasion. The conduct of many of our peo- 
ple after the war, as they rebuilt a land 
destroyed, can be an inspiration to us all. 
These things should be known. 

But the centennial is no time for finding 
fault or placing blame or fighting the issues 
all over again. Americans from every sec- 
tion produced the division which led to 
war. These divisions grew out of hate, greed 
and fear, ignorance and apathy, selfishness 
and emotionalism—evils from which this 
generation is not free. 

This is the time to recognize these divisive 
forces; but this is also the time to pay 
tribute to dedication and devotion, courage 
and honor, integrity and faith—dqualities 
plentifully demonstrated in the war of 1861 
to 1865—and needed for our survival in the 
years to come. 

Virginia hopes to present a positive pro- 
gram based on the lofty principles for which 
great Virginians and great Americans have 
lived and died. This is the only method by 
which we have a chance to capture the atten- 
tion and imagination of the country. 

THE VIRGINIA CiviL Wark COMMISSION. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, 
1961-65 


The national centennial of the American 
Civil War is scheduled to begin January 8,' 
1961, with a proclamation from President 
Eisenhower. All 50 States have been asked 
to appoint centennial commissions and the 
Virginia Civil War Commission was created 
by the General Assembly of Virginia at its 
1958 session. 

The opening day, Sunday, January 8, 1961, 
has been designated as an official day of 
prayer by the national commission and spe- 
cial services will be encouraged in churches 
of all faiths in Virginia and throughout the 
Nation. This places the emphasis during 
the centennial upon spiritual qualities. Our 
churches have the opportunity of using the 
centennial to promote an understanding of 
the causes of division and disagreement 
among men and to call for a rededication to 
the fundamental ideals of a free society. 

Virginia plans a commemoration of the 
peace convention, which was called by the 
Virginia General Assembly on January 19, 
1861, in an effort to restore the Union and 
prevent the Civil War. This is another oc- 
casion for focusing attention on values and 
ideals. 

The official opening date of the centennial 
in Virginia is April 23, 1961, the anniversary 
day of the acceptance by Robert E. Lee of 
the command of the Virginia armed forces. 
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The proposed reenactment of the Battle 
of First Manassas, which took place on 
July 21, 1861, has attracted interest and 
attention across the country and will be fol- 
lowed by many other events and spectacles. 
After the commemoration of the Appomat- 
tox surrender, it is hoped that a way will 
be found to emphasize the recovery of the 
State from defeat and Reconstruction and 
its emergence to its present position of pros- 
perity and influence. The duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Virginia Civil War Com- 
mission will cease on December 31, 1965. 

WHY COMMEMORATE THE CIVIL WAR? 


The Civil War, like any other war, was 
a tragedy. Therefore its 100th anniversary, 
the Civil War Centennial, is not a celebra- 
tion. It is a commemoration. 

The chief purpose of the centennial is to 
strengthen the unity of the country 
through mutual understanding—an under- 
standing derived from the realization that 
there was dedication and devotion on both 
sides. North and South, there were those 
who gave all they had in support of what 
they sincerely believed was right. 

In the centennial the spotlight will be 
on character in men—for war is the ulti- 
mate test of character. The stories of the 
Civil War are full of lessons for present-day 
living. By these examples we can teach 
ehildren and adults the moral values so 
needed in America today. 

The centennial, of course, is not a com- 
mercial venture; but it is an opportunity to 
sell Virginia and Virginia’s story to our 
countrymen. 

The Centennial of the American Civil War 
is a turning back to the past in which we 
hope to clarify for ourselves the concepts 
upon which our democratic freedom de- 
pends for its existence—individual respon- 
sibility based on faith in God and service 
to country. 

THE CENTENNIAL PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOLS 


This is the greatest opportunity of the 
centennial—a chance to channel the nat- 
ural interest of the young in the Civil 
War into an understanding of the philoso- 
phy and ideas of American democracy. The 
key to the centennial program in the schools 
is the history teacher. It may be appropri- 
ate for the local centennial committee to 
contact all of the American history teachers 
in the locality and put them on a subcom- 
mittee or advisory group, along with other 
persons interested in interpreting the Civil 
War to the young people of the community. 

It is hoped that a certain amount of in- 
formation on the Civil War Centennial pro- 
gram in the schools and material for class- 
room use can be furnished to these teachers 
during the centennial by the department of 
education and the Virginia Civil War Com- 
mission, but there is an opportunity for the 
local committees to provide much necessary 
material. 

The local committees, the professors at 
our colleges and the teachers in our schools 
can work together to see that the centennial 
story reaches our schoolchildren and college 
students. 

WHAT IS IT THAT WE WANT TO PUT ACROSS TO 
OUR STUDENTS DURING THE CENTENNIAL? 


These are some of the things that our 
young people can be taught, through their 
study of the Civil War, to value and 
appreciate: 

1. The importance, the fascination and the 
drama of history. The students do not want 
@ Grybones recital of dates and events. They 
want to know the human story of the war. 
They want to feel what the solder on the 
battlefield experienced. They want to know 
why people acted the way they did; what 
choices they had. Our goal is to present 
history as exciting, moving and relevant. 
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2. The qualities of life that are needed for 
a worthwhile and meaningful existence and 
the preservation of our society. These 
qualities are especially dramatized against 
the background of war. Examples of bravery, 
of course, are myriad. There is Dick Kirk- 
land, Confederate soldier, known to history 
as the “Angel of Marye’s Heights” who ven- 
tured into a hail of bullets at Fredericksburg 
to care for the Federal wounded. In addi- 
tion to spectacular bravery, there are stories 
of the quiet courage of those who did the 
unrewarded or the unpopular thing. There 
is Genera] Lee, who prayed for his enemies 
and whose example led the South to bury 
much of its resentment and to train a new 
generation of leaders to do their duty. 

3. Heroes and patriotism. There is an 
opportunity in the centennial for our young 
people to learn the respect for patriotism 
and great men which used to be such a 
large part of the fabric of American life. 
To do this we must make our heroes un- 
derstandable and present their lives and 
principles in present day terms. Lee’s words 
should have as much meaning to Vir- 
ginians today as they did in reconstruction 
times—“You can work for Virginia, to build 
her up again, to make her great again. 
You can teach your children to love and 
cherish her.” 

4. Understanding. The student can be 
led to see that dissensions between people 
are caused by ordinary human emotions and 
desires, by selfishness, hate and pride, that 
the divisions that led to this-awful war were 
created by people in all parts of the country 
and that the diseases of mistrust, hatred 
and war can be cured only by uniting be- 
hind a bigger idea or a bigger goal than 
the ones that divide us. 

5. Mission and destiny. The teacher of 
Civil War history can highlight those in- 
stances where a few men turned the tide of 
history (for good or ill); for example, the 
single vote that killed the Crittenden Com- 
promise and the minority of states that 
prevented the success of the Peace Conven- 
tion, the iron will of “Stonewall” Jackson 
that made supermen of ordinary mortals, 
the devotion engendered by the character 
of Lee, the dramatic arrival of Sheridan to 
rally his forces at Cedar Creek. By com- 
paring these situations to present day prob- 
lems, the teacher can get across to the stu- 
dent the importance of his own life and its 
possible effect on the history books his chil- 
dren, may read. 

CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL REDEDICATION DAY AND 
OTHER SPECIAL EVENTS 
(The purpose of rededication day—Rededi- 
cation to our fundamental ideals—to the 
faith that built America) 


Rededication means that we find again 
the faith ‘in God our fathers knew and that 
we recognize that our homes, schools, farms 
and businesses must be centers of strength 
and learning and that our lives must be 
based on the concepts of unity, integrity 
and service. 

The Confederate monument. Most of the 
counties or cities in the Commonwealth 
have a monument to their Confederate sol- 
diers and sailors. If you have such a. monu- 
ment the commission hopes that it will be 
rededicated during the centennial. 

Suggestions: 

1. Find out when the monument was 
originally dedicated and, if possible, collect 
newspaper stories, pictures, programs, and 
reminiscences concerning the original dedi- 
cation. These items could be the basis 
of a good newspaper story and would be an 
interesting feature of a centennial exhibit. 

2. Choose a date for the rededication of 
the monument now. The anniversary date 
of the original dedication is suggested, if 
this falls on a suitable date. Memorial 
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services in the local churches or a special 
religious program might logically follow on 
Sunday. 

3. Begin making plans now for this occa- 
sion. It is an opportunity to bring the peo- 
ple of the locality together and to set the 
unifying tone for the observance of the cen- 
tennial in your area. 

4. Try to get the widest type of partici- 
pation and the most extensive publicity pos- 
sible—so that the ceremony will have mean- 
ing for the whcle community. 

5. There follows a sample program for 
Rededication Day. Each county or city 
committee will, however, design its own pro- 
gram as suits its best Judgment. 

6. It is suggested that a copy of this man- 
ual be furnished in advance to the speakers 
who will appear on the program. 

Caution: 

1. The entire program must be dignified. 
We must avoid any display of bad taste or 
any actions that will cheapen the National 
flag or the Confederate flag or the purpose 
of the observance. 

2. One of the reasons behind the centen- 
nial is a desire for a unity based on mutual 
understanding. Everyone in the commu- 
nity should be invited as the observance is 
intended to bring all the people closer 
together. 

3. The positive aims of the ceremony are 
to encourage a greater appreciation of cour- 
age and a firmer dedication to high ideals, 
to remind ourselves of the mutual sacrifices 
made all over the Nation and to bring a 
deeper understanding of the causes of divi- 
sion and war. 





Resolution in Support of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
submit for the. Recorp a _ resolution 
adopted by the Society for the Scientific 
Detection of Crime of Columbus, Ohio, 
in commendation of and support for the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Society for the Scientific De- 
tection of Crime is an organization of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, dedicated to the advancement 
of law enforcement; and 

Whereas the Society for the Scientific De- 
tection of Crime recognizes communism as a 
worldwide conspiracy directed from Moscow 
and having as its ultimate aim and goal the 
overthrow of our democratic form of society; 
and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States has been 
an effective means of exposing communism, 
Communist leaders, and Communist sup- 
porters in the United States and has been 
performing an invaluable service by the edu- 
cation of the Ameri¢an people to Commu- 
nist tactics, plans, and procedures; and 

Whereas efforts are being made to abolish 
the Committee on Un-American Activities or 
to seriously limit its effectiveness by a cur- 
tailment of its operating funds: and 
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Whereas the Honorable Samvuet L. DEvINE, 
Member of Congress for the 12th District of 
Ohio, has courageously spoken out against 
such efforts to destroy this effective weapon 
against communism in the United States. 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Society for the Scien- 
tific Detection of Crime is on record as 
strongly supporting the position of the 
Honorable SAMUEL L. DEVINE, Member of 
Congress, and respectfully petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
all necesary funds for the Committee on 
Un-American Activities for the effective con- 
tinuation of its campaign to expose com- 
munism and to spotlight this insidious 
threat to our way of life. 

JoHN D. RyYAn, 
President. 
SipneEy ISAACs, 
Vice President. 
GERALD R. SEGEL, 
Secretary. 





The Measure of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp some sound 
sentiments in a statement by the School 
Board of East Greenbush, N.Y., that 
have recently come to my attention. 
They are found in the program for the 
dedication ceremonies. Even with all 
the task force reports on educational 
needs that have been submitted to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, I think it would be diffi- 
cult to improve on the conclusions 
reached by the officials of East Green- 
bush, N.Y. The central school district 
there recently completed a fine new 
junior high school building. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

“We're proud of our new junior high 
school, and you will be, too. It was badly 
needed; and it represents, in our view, a 
wise and prudent expenditure of your tax 
money. But right now—while the paint is 
fresh, the floors shining, and the desk tops 
unmarred by carved initials—is a good time 
to remind ourselves that first things come 
first. For example— 

“That the building is important only be- 
cause what goes on inside it is important. 

“That the proper measure of its value and 
usefulness is not in its size or cost or im- 
pressiveness; but instead its contribution to 
the education of the 850 students who ‘go to 
school’ in it, and the 1,000 students it is 
designed to accommodate. 

“That the quality of the education stu- 
dents receive in the new building depends 
only partly on the kind of building in which 
they are taught, and much more impor- 
tantly on intangibles—the kind of teachers 
they have, the philosophy and the programs 
which guide these teachers, and the support 
this effort to educate receives from parents 
and the whole community. 

“In short, this new building is no ‘magic 
answer.’ It does not automatically produce 
educated children. By itself, it does not 
guarantee that we are accomplishing our 
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main business, which is ‘book learning’—the 
job that wouldn’t get done if there weren’t 
any schools. 

“We like our new building; but the main 
business of education which goes on inside 
the building is something everyone will have 
to keep working on over the years.” 





Industry and Labor Can Cooperate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, at this 
very moment an unauthorized strike has 
almost completely paralyzed one major 
means of transportation—a branch of 
the airline industry. 

It is refreshing to learn there are 
areas where there is a healthy labor re- 
lations climate, where manday losses are 
at a minimum, and where, in 1960, there 
were 8,142,600 mandays worked without 
a single manday loss because of a labor- 
management controversy. 

The report appeared in the February 
18 edition of the York Dispatch and 
could well be a goal toward which all 
communities and business leaders 
should aspire. 

The report follows: 

InpustrRY, LABOR TrES RATED GOoD IN AREA— 
MANUFACTURING COMMUNITY BURDENED BY 
ONLY 19 STRIKES IN 4 YEARS—265 PLANTS 
SURVEYED 
A survey by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion of York of the number of. industrial 

disputes in the area over the past 4 years 

“clearly demonstrates that the York area 

industrial climate is of the best.” 

The survey, conducted among 265-member 
companies by L. G. Lichliter, the associa- 
tion’s industrial relations consultant, dis- 
closes that in 4 years in the entire York 
area, there were only 19 industrial dis- 
putes—none of them in 1960. 

“This report is a factual one and bears 
out the conclusion that York has an excel- 
lent industrial relations record,” states 
Lichliter in the association’s annual report 
to its members. 

Lichliter prepared the following chart for 
the annual report: 


Strike record 








| Indus- | Work | Man- Man- 
trial | ersin- | days days 
dis- volved | lost worked 
putes 
ee aad 4 664 | 41,113 | 8,812, 800 
tics dsm uiihinetnsenenckah 6 735 | 26,690 | 8, 674, 250 
ath late ie Puno | 9 725 | 13, 097 | 8, 528, 500 
&, 142, 600 


pees: Fie se | 0 0 0 


In his summary, Lichliter includes reports 
from three nationally known companies op- 
erating in the York area concerning unions, 
labor relations climate and contract nego- 
tiations in their respective York division. 

One of the companies (none is identified) 
states that “during the long history of our 
company, it is worthy of note that we have 
not lost a single hour of production due to 
strike, walkouts or slowdowns. I think 
this speaks well of the caliber and reputa- 
tion of our employees.” 
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Reports another company: “In our opin- 
ion, the labor relations climate in the York 
area is a very healthful climate. Since 1953, 
we have had no strikes. During this pe- 
riod * * * there has been a gradual elim- 
ination of undesirable clauses from the con- 
tract and an actual tightening of shop disci- 
pline. The leadership of the union has been 
generally intelligent and fairminded. The 
bargaining has been led by people vin it 
rather than by any outside sources.” 

And finally, the third company, noting 
that it has experienced only one brief walk- 
out since 1953 over an interpretation of a 
new agreement, confides that since that time 
“we have been successful in negotiating fair 
and realistic agreements with this same 
union with no interruption to the normal 
operation of the business. It is a pleasure 
to state our daily relations, as well as nego- 
tiations, are carried on in an atmosphere of 
‘mutual advantage’.” 

“From these comments, which are typical, 
and from the strike record contained in this 
report,” states Lichliter, “it is rather obvious 
that York’s industrial climate is exception- 
ally good.” 
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The ratio of man days lost to man days 
worked “is very low for any industrial com- 
munity” he notes, adding that wildcat 
strikes “are almost unheard of in the York 
area.” 

Lichliter commented that the York area 
“is blessed” with good craftsmen, to a great 
extent workers of Dutch extraction “who are 
industrious and try to give their employer 
a good day’s work.” . 

“They are not,” he adds, “of the so-called 
‘radical type’ as the record clearly indicates. 
To a considerable degree the same can be 
said of our unions. 

“They, too, are not of. the ‘radical type’ 
and with minor exceptions have been real- 
istic and statesmanlike in their approach 
to the solution of our labor relations prob- 
lems, whether within the ranks of our em- 
Ployees, or within the ranks of union 
leaders,’’ he concludes. 

A spokesman for the association said 
Roland H. Dunn, executive director of the 
York County Industrial Development Corp., 
has requested he be supplied with copies of 
Lichliter’s survey and report to be supplied 
to prospective industries to hélp them eval- 
uate the local labor-industry climate. 





Hon. W. F. Norrell 
SPEECH 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply shocked and saddened when 
I learned of the passing of our colleague, 
Bruit NoORRELL. 

I want to join in extending sympathy 
to our colleagues from Arkansas in this 
great loss which they have sustained. 

It was a privilege to serve in this House 
with Bit. NorreE.t, and I greatly enjoyed 
my association with him. We enjoyed 
many visits and I greatly valued his 
friendship. 

The passing of Britt Norrett is not 
only an irreparable loss to this House, 
and to the State of Arkansas, but to the 
entire Nation. He was an outstanding 
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public servant, and gave his best in the 
service of his country. His memory will 
remain with us as an inspiration and a 
challenge. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins in extending our 
deep personal sympathy to Mrs. Norrell 
and the other members of the family. 





Gag Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a series of 
articles by Jay Edgerton relating to gag 


laws. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GrEaT DISSENTERS BraNp GaG LAWS—HEIRS OF 

HoLMES AND BRANDEIS DECLARE CENSORSHIP 

A RETREAT FROM FREE GUARANTEES OF BILL 

or RIGHTS 

(By Jay Edgerton) 

Certain great names punctuate the history 
of the law. 

Marbury v. Madison, Dartmouth College, 
Dred Scott, Buck v. Bell, Whitney v. Cali- 
fornia, U.S. v. Schwimmer. 

Add, now, another one—Times Film v. 
Chicago. ; 

This case, the movie censorship case just 
decided by a 5 to 4 decision of the Supreme 
Court, is likely to live in legal history because 
of a towering dissenting opinion, an opinion 
that carries the Nation back to the stirring 
days of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis 
Dembitz. Brandeis, that reminds wus once 
again what a precise—and fragile—thing 
freedom is. 

In the 1920’s, Holmes and Brandeis wrote 
dissents that lived long after majority opin- 
ions were forgotten; that influenced upcom- 
ing generations of lawyers; that moulded 
the very philosophy of the law itself—and, 
sometimes, in the end, became the actual 
law. 

ney were great literature as well as great 
law. 

Now, the Court has produced another his- 
toric dissent, written by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, joined by Justices Hugo L. Black, 
William O. Douglas, and William J. Brennan, 
Jr. Like the epochal dissents of Holmes and 
Brandeis, it has the authentic ring of litera- 
ture. And it wears, like badges of honor, the 
emblems of men who would be free. 

To them censorship is a “retreat from 
freedom.” 

Cutting through the legal technicalities 
. that seemed to concern the majority on the 
court, the Chief Justice and his colleagues 
struck straight to the heart of the case when 
they said: 

“The censor performs free from all of 
the procedural safeguards afforded litigants 
in a court of law. The likelihood of a fair 
and impartial trial disappears when the 
censor is both prosecutor and judge. 

“There is a complete absence of rules of 
evidence,” the dissenters continued. “The 
fact is that there is usually no evidence at 
all * * *. How different from a judicial pro- 
ceeding where a full case is presented by the 
litigants. The inexistence of a jury to de- 
termine contemporary community standards 
is a vital flaw.” 
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The Chief Justice remarked that censors 
are “beholden to those who sponsored cre- 
ation of his office, to those who are most 
radically preoccupied with the suppression 
of communication. 

“The censor’s function,” Warren wrote, 
“is to restrict and to restrain; his decisions 
are insulated from the pressures that might 
be brought to bear by public sentiment if 
the public were given an opportunity to see 
that which the censor has curbed.” 

It is quite apparent that the Chief Jus- 
tice and his associates read long and hard 
not only in the field of law but in general 
literature as well before puting their dis- 
sent on paper. 

John Milton’s historic plea for unlicensed 
printing, “Areopagitica” is not only referred 
to several times, but also quoted: 

“If he [the censor] be of such worth as 
behooves him, there cannot be a more tedi- 
ous and unpleasing journeywork, a greater 
loss of time levied upon his head, then to 
be made the perpetual reader of unchosen 
books and pamphlets * * * we may easily 
foresee what kind of licensers we are to ex- 
pect hereafter, either ignorant, imperious, 
and remiss or basely pecuniary.” 

And Tolstoy: 

“You would not believe how, from the 
very commencement of my activity, that 
horrible censor question has tormented me. 
I wanted to write what I felt; but all the 
same time it occurred to me that what I 
wrote would not be permitted, and involun- 
tarily I had to abandon the work. I aban- 
doned, and went on abandoning, and mean- 
while the years passed away.” 

Gac Laws STRIKE aT ALL THOUGHT—CENSORS 
Have WorKED AGAINST LABOR UNIONS, DE- 
CENT RACE RELATIONS, SUPREME CourRT DIs- 
SENT SHOWS 
The irrational, prejudiced, and often down- 

right stupid work of censors is plainly 

shown up in the great dissenting opinion of 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, and Justices Hugo 

L. Black, William O. Douglas, and William J. 

Brennan, Jr., in the Chicago gag law case. 
If it is thought that censors work only to 

establish a high level of morality, accord- 
ing to their lights, this is an illusion. Their 
political, economic, and social beliefs often 
play a greater role in determining what the 
public may or may not see. 

For example, in Chicago, before World 
War II, the police sergeant who is the cen- 
sor there, banned a movie critical of Hitler's 
Nazis. There was, admittedly, nothing ob- 
scene or pornographic about the film. But 
it was a devastating account of subhuman 
developments in Nazi Germany. 

The censor thought this would be objec- 
tionable because of the large number of per- 
sons of German descent in Chicago. The 
film was not shown. 
bidden because it showed Negro and white 
children in school together. Atlanta barred 
“Lost Boundaries,” the story of a Negro phy- 
sician and his family who passed for white 
sician and his family who passed for white 
on the grounds that it would “adversely 
affect the peace, morals, and good order” of 
the community. 

New York censors banned “Damaged Lives,” 
a film dealing with venereal disease, although 
as the Supreme Court dissenters said, “it 
treated a difficult theme with dignity and 
had the sponsorship of the American Social 
Hygiene Society.” 

“Millions of Us,” a movie favorable to 
labor unions, ran into difficulties with many 
censors and was often forbidden a public 
showing. A newsreel carrying excerpts from 
a political speech advocating an increase in 
the number of judges on the Supreme Court 
was banned in Kansas. 

Chicago has forbidden showing of news- 
reels depicting police shooting at labor 
pickets. 
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These, and many other instances that 
could be produced, demonstrate beyond all 
doubt that so-called pornography and ob- 
scenity are not always, or even the chief, 
objects of the censors, regardless of what 
they say. More often they are interested in 
deleting or emasculating political and social 
messages with which they disagree. 

In a footnote to its dissent, the dissenting 
group of High Court Justices reproduced 
original testimony in the lower court on how 
the police sergeant-censor works in Chicago: 

Question (by counsel}. Does the distribu- 
tor ever get a chance to present his views on 
the picture? 

Answer (by censor). No, sir. 

Question. Are other people’s views invited, 
such as drama critics or movie reviewers 
or writers or artists of some kind; or are 
they ever asked to comment on the film be- 
fore the censor board makes its decision? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. In other words, it is these six 
people (earlier testimony had shown that 
volunteers, often housewives, were called in 
to act as a “board’’) plus yourself in a rela- 
tionship that we have not as yet defined who 
decide whether the picture conforms to the 
standards set up in the ordinance? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Chief Justice Warren and his colleagues 
cited verbatim statements of various people 
called to assist the police sergeant-censor in 
Chicago. In no case were any qualifications 
shown that might indicate good literary or 
artistic judgment on the part of those se- 
lected. 

One woman said, for example, that she 
would reject a film if it were “against my 
religious principles.” A policeman attached 
to the censor’s office said “coarse language 
or anything derogatory to the Government— 
propaganda” would be cut out of foreign 
films. 

The police sergeant in charge remarked 
that “children should be allowed to see any 
movie that plays in Chicago. If a picture is 
objectionable for a child, it is objectionable, 
period.” 

The question now before Americans is 
whether they seriously propose to limit what 
they can see to a child’s mentality. In a 
world where intellectual maturity is an ab- 
solute must for survival, are they to be per- 
mitted only those things unobjectionable for 
a child? 

If the Chicago police sergeant’s standards 
are followed, “it does not require an active 
imagination to conceive of the quantum of 
ideas that will surely be suppressed,” as the 
dissenters on the High .Tribunal so sharply 
pointed out. 

Cuicaco GaG CasE HoLtps DANGERS—POLICE 

LICENSING OF IDEAS SEEN AS EROSION OF 

CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES OF FREEDOM 


For more than three centuries the free 
world has fought police licensing of ideas— 
and most Americans thought the battle was 
won until the 5-to-4 Supreme Court decision 
upholding Chicago’s gag law on movies. 

Now we are in an ambiguous twilight zone 
where almost anything can happen. 

The majority decision of the Court seemed 
to hedge the issue, but the four dissenters 
on the bench (Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
Justices Hugo L. Black, William O. Douglas, 
and William J. Brennan) could foresee an 
extension of the police licensing system to 
almost every kind of expression. 

What do the dissenters, and critics of the 
decision, mean when they refer to prior 
licensing? The phrase has a legalistic ring 
but it really is quite simple. 

It means going to the police in advance 
and getting permission to show a movie or 
print a book. It means getting official ap- 
proval before you express an opinion or pro- 
pound an idea. It means police control of 
the expression of thought. 
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As long ago as 1644 one of the greatest 
poets of the English-speaking world, John 
Milton, was battling the British Parliament 
on this very issue. And as recently as “Dr. 
Zhivago,” another writer, Boris Pasternak, 
was unable to get permission in advance 
from the Russian censors. His book had to 
be published first in Italy and then, later, 
in the English-reading countries of the West- 
ern World. 

Justice Douglas in a separate dissent which 
was joined by Chief Justice Warren and 
Justice Black (as well as the more exten- 
sive dissent of the four Justices) asserted 
that movie censorship is unconstitutional 
in his view because it is prior restraint and 
contrary to the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Justice Douglas cited the noted Jesuit, 
the Reverend John Courtney Murray, whose 
recent book, “We Hold These Truths,” is 
now being widely read, as one of the out- 
standing opponents of prior restraint of 
ideas. 

Father Murray has written: “The freedom 
toward which the American people are fun- 
damentally oriented is a freedom under God, 
a freedom that knows itself to be bound 
by the imperatives of the moral law. 

“Antecedently,” Father Murray continues, 
“it is presumed that a man will make mor- 
ally and socially responsible use of his free- 
dom of expression; hence there is to be no 
prior restraint on it. 

“However, if his use of freedom is irre- 
sponsible, he is summoned after the fact 
to responsibility before the judgment of 
the law. There are indeed other reasons 
why prior restraint is outlawed; but none 
are more fundamental than this.” 

Justice Douglas pursued the matter of 
prior restraint further. The objections to it 
are many and varied. 

“The regime of the censor is deadening,” 
Justice Douglas asserted. “One who writes 
cannot afford entanglements with the man 
whose pencil can keep his production from 
the market. The result is a pattern of 
conformity. 

“Another evil of censorship is the ease 
with which the censor can erode liberty of 
expression,” Justice Douglas continued. 
“One stroke of the pen is all that is needed. 
Under a censor’s regime the weights are cast 
against freedom. 

“If, however, government must proceed 
against an illegal publication in a prosecu- 
tion, then the advantages are on the other 
side,” he explained. “All the protections of 
the Bill of Rights come into play. 

“The presumption of innocence, the right 
to jury trial, proof of guilt beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt—these become barriers in the 
path of officials who want to impose their 
standard of morality on the author or pro- 
ducer. The advantage a censor enjoys while 
working as a supreme bureaucracy disap- 
pears. The public trial to which a person is 
entitled who violates the law gives a hear- 
ing on the merits, airs the grievance, and 
brings the community judgment to bear 
upon it.” 

This is the gist of the argument against 
prior licensing and it remains essentially 
the same as it was 300 years ago when John 
Milton wrote against it. Until the Chicago 
case it was thought that prior licensing was 
plainly unconstitutional and, as a legal issue, 
as dead as the divine right of kings. 

Even back in American colonial times, a 
chief justice of Massachusetts wrote in 1767: 
“The liberty of the press is doubtless a very 
great blessing; but this liberty means no 
more than a freedom for everything to pass 
from the press without license.” 

But now, after the Chicago decision, one 
of the very foundation stones of free in- 
quiry, free ideas, and free expression seems 
to be crumbling. As the dissenting justices 
pointed out, the majority of the court seems 
to be “in full retreat” from one of the basic 
guarantees of the first amendment. 
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Mercury Space Capsule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been great interest 
in the trip made through space by a 
chimpanzee in a Mercury space capsule, 
a flight which may presage a similar 
trip soon by man. -. Recently, the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics had 
the pleasure of witnessing a film made 
of the chimpanzee during his intrepid 
journey. 

I insert in the ReEcorp several news 
articles concerning the film: 

Ham, Space APE, HAMS IT [JP IN MOVIE OF 
His RocKET RIDE 

WASHINGTON, February 8.—Ham, the chim- 
panzee, lived up.to his name, hamming it 
up for all he was worth in a motion picture 
of his recent rocket ride into space. 

His grimaces, flashing eyes and teeth- 
baring scowls outdid some of the most flam- 
boyant stars of the silent movie days as 
he portrayed the role of the intrepid ex- 
plorer venturing into the unknown. 

Much of the half-hour film was taken by 
a@ camera fixed in the capsule that carried 
Ham 155 miles high and dumped him in the 
Atlantic Ocean 420 miles from Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla. 

It was given its first public showing today 
before the House Space Committee. 

WILD-EYED GLANCES 


The picture was all in closeups and the 
rubbery-faced little ape made the most of it. 
His wild-eyed glances over his shoulder as 
the Redstone rocket shot him along at 5,000 
m.p.h. were more expressive than those of 


any terrified maiden fleeing from a Holly- - 


wood villain. 

And no actor has ever shown angry frus- 
tration more clearly than did Ham when a 
booster rocket suddenly slammed him back 
against his couch with 17 times the force 
of gravity. He bared his teeth with the 
ferocity of Boris Karloff but his eyes re- 
mained pure Charlie Chaplin. 

Acting side, Ham’s performance delighted 
the producers of the movie—the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
which hopes some day to turn out a sequel 
starring a human being. 

PERFORMED FLAWLESSLY 


George Low, technical director of the man 
in space project, who narrated the movie, 
said Ham performed flawlessly, pulling levers 
in response to flashing lights during all 
stages of the flight—even the 6144 minutes 
he spent in a weightless state. 

Ham was obviously pleased himself, The 
final scene, taken aboard the ship to which 
the capsule was brought after its recovery, 
showed him lying on his back in bed, his 
head pillowed on his folded arms. 

While a veterinarian checks him over and 
other people hover about anxiously, Ham 
looks serenely at the earthbound creatures, 
his face the picture of self-satisfaction. 





Orsit FILM SHOWS Ham Has REAL HUMAN 
STREAK 
(By Joseph L. Myler) 

It came out yesterday that Ham, the boy 
chimp astronaut, is no more than human, 
He has a detectable streak of laziness. 

He also gets tired on occasion and, if you 
suddenly belt him with enough G-forces, he 
doesn’t hesitate to manifest displeasure. 
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But the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration loves Ham, and in talking 
about him NASA officials bubble over with 
expressions as “very intelligent” and “very, 
very able.” 

NASA Officials yesterday showed members 
of the House Space Committee a motion 
picture taken of Ham during his 16-minute 
rocket ride over the Atlantic from Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla., January 31. . 

Ham, 3-year-old native of Cameroon, 
Africa, was supposed to go up about 115 
miles and out 290 miles. Actually, he went 
42 miles higher and 132 miles farther. 

The escape rocket went off 2 minutes and 
17 seconds after Ham started his trip and 
momentarily subjected him to an accelera- 
tion force 17 times gravity. It was as 
though his 37-pound weight had abruptly 
been raised to 629 pounds. 

Up to that moment, as the camera rec- 
ord showed, Ham had displayed total un- 
concern over his peculiar situation. 

He assiduously worked levers, as he had 
been taught, to keep from getting a mild 
shock. From time to time he peered 
through the plastic window of his chamber 
as though mugging the camera. 

But when those 17 G-forces hit, his head 
sank back into his couch and he bared his 
teeth in an awesome scowl. George M. Low, 
chief of manned space flight at NASA head- 
quarters, ventured that Ham “was a little 
unhappy about it.” 

His peevishness was over as soon as it 
started, almost. During some 6%4 minutes 
of weightlessness, which set in immediately 
after the 17-G belt, Ham worked with com- 
plete aplomb, perfectly at ease. 

A bit later, with his job about over, Ham 
eased up at the levers. He apparently was 
a “little bit lazy—or perhaps tired,” said 
George M. Low of NASA, who added that’s 
how smart he is. 





Lovely Kansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this is 
centennial year in Kansas, and many 
articles have been written and much of 
our early history has been revived. 

My attention has just been called to a 
splendid article entitled “Lovely Kansas,” 
written by Roscoe Fleming, which ap- 
peared in the Lenver Post, issue of Tues- 
day, February 14. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a part of these remarks and printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
LOVELY KANSAS 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

One of the most fascinating of all States, 
a particular favorite around here, is cele- 
brating its centenary. 

This is Kansas, our eastern neighbor, 
which became a State on January 29, 1861; 
15 years ahead of Colorado, much of whose 
territory was formerly part of Kansas Ter- 
ritory. ' 

Kansas is unique as the crossroads of th 
Nation, full of character as well as charac- 
ters. As was said in a favorite poem of 
mine, it was “the vortex where all our clash- 
ing cultures met.” 


Sarre merrier mere ates a 
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Its history is much longer than statehood. 
In fact its original character was Coronado, 
who only 50 years after Columbus, pene- 
trated to Quivera, somewhere in central 
Kansas between Great Bend and Junction 
City. He was following the false trail of 
gold, and was so infuriated at not finding it, 
that he strangled the guide who had prom- 
ised to lead him to it. 

Times were either tough or tougher in 
pioneer Kansas, and it took tough people 
to stick it out. Many became nationally 
known favorably or unfavorably—John 
Brown, Jim Lane, John J. Ingalls who wrote 
the “Opportunity” poem, and once called 
Kansas the “navel of the Nation,” Jerry 
Simpson, Edmund G. Ross, whose Senate vote 
prevented the removal of President Andrew 
Johnson; Carry Nation; Victor Murdock; Ar- 
thur Capper; Charley Curtis, our only Vice 
President of Indian blood; Mary Elizabeth 
Lease; Ed Howe; William Allen White; Amelia 
Earhart. 

And salty Alf Landon, who put up such a 
gallant fight against the overwhelming odds 
of the popularity of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1936, who’d have been an able President, 
and who's still around ‘giving his party 
sound but unheeded advice. 

And millions of people all over the Nation, 
but mostly of the West, who came from 
Kansas; or their forebears did. Colorado’s 
full of them. 

Kansas always reminds me of one of those 
girls whom the boys ignore as lacking sur- 
face glamor, but who are so sound and 
sweet and intelligent and full of character— 
that word again, which seems to go with 
the State—that he’s lucky indeed who gets 
one for a wife. 

Two major events of the centennial year 
are to be “The Kansas Story,” a pageant for 
which an Iowan named Meredith Willson has 
composed the music which will have a cast 
of more than 1,000; and the dedication of 
the Eisenhower Memorial Library at Abilene. 

There will also be a commemorative state- 
hood stamp featuring the Postoffice Oak at 
Council Grove, which sheltered a stone 
cache in which people heading West could 


leave letters for the folks back home, to be’ 


picked up by those who were heading East 
from Pikes Peak, busted. 

Anyway, let’s all wish Kansas a most 
bounteous second century, and think not 
only of its modern industrial bustle but: 

“Of the immense silent night so full of 
stars, of the dawn-lit prairie where sunfiow- 
ers stand on tiptoe looking toward the East, 
their golden heads worshipfully bowed for 
the rising of their lord.” 

And of Dorothy, who when asked if she 
were of royal blood, answered smartly: “Bet- 
ter than that, Ma’am. I come from Kansas.” 

From the Kansans I know, that’s a pretty 
good recommendation. 





Statement of H. E. McCulloch Before 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20,1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rercorp, I should like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
statement of Mr. H. E. McCulloch, rep- 
resenting the Tile Council of America, 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
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Committee, expressing their opposition 

to the ratifying of the articles of agree- 

ment of the Organization for Economic 

Cooperation and Development. Mr. Mc- 

Culloch’s statement follows: 

TILE Councn. or AMERICA, INC., BEFORE THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
FeBruary 15, 1961, ON ORGANIZATION FOR 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
PRESENTED BY H. E. MCCULLOCH, SAN AN- 
GELO, TEX. 

Iam appearing on behalf of the Tile Coun- 
cil of America, the trade association repre- 
senting manufacturers who make 80 percent 
of the ceramic floor and wall tile produced 
in the United States. At this time, espe- 
cially, of severe recession and massive unem- 
ployment, it is our profound conviction that 
opposition must be expressed to the ratifying 
of the articles of agreement of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. 

The ceramic tile industry is one among 
many now in mortal danger from excessive 
imports. I can only view with intense ap- 
prehension the prospect of further jeopardy 
from an international economic body, which 
would be capable of undermining even more, 
through downward tariff revision, an already 
demoralized U.S. industry. + 

I am neither a protectionist nor an eco- 
nomic isolationist. I understand full well 
the political and human realities involved in 
close and friendly relstions with our allies 
and the underdeveloped nations. On the 
other hand, the question must be raised as 
to whether or not it is rational to place in 
peril, unnecessarily, any domestic industry, 
in our Nation’s pursuit of friendship and 
understanding with the rest of the world. 

It is my considered belief that ratification 
of OECD, as it now stands, despite official 
statements to the contrary, which I have 
heard before, would serve to imperil further 
the domestic ceramic tile industry and many 
other industries already blighted by unfair 
competition from low-wage countries. 

In a time of dangerous recession and pain- 
ful unemployment, or, for that matter, at 
any time, I do not believe it is in the best 
interests of the United States to contribute 
to the demoralization, and even extinction, 
of her own industries. 


It has been my experience that the in- 
creased federalization of international trade 
policies over the past several years, as con- 
trasted to congressional direction, has tended 
in numerous instances to deprive domestic 
industries of fair and healthy competitive 
relations with foreign producers right here 
in our home markets. Similarly, pragmatic 
experience has shown that international con- 
sortiums in which this Government has 
joined, such as the General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), have also served 
mortally to weaken U.S. industries. 


The domestic tile industry, for which I 
speak, cannot help but feel that OECD means 
the same as GATT. 

The tile industry knows whereof it speaks. 
Only this last summer, title was one of the 
thousands of items placed on the GATT offer 
list. And this occurred in the face of ever- 
mounting imports—imports that increased, 
for instance, 100 percent in 1959 over 1958. 


To detail further the jeopardy our in- 
dustry faces, it must be reported that in 
1959, the last full year for which figures 
are available, imports came to more than 20 
percent of the domestic tile production. In 
the ceramic mosaic tile industry—the type 
of tile commonly used on floors—imports 
came to over 50 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. The continuing trend in 1960 shows 
an even more severe und of the do- 
mestic tile industry. Surely, this cannot be 
viewed with approbation by our country’s 
legislators. “ 
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The ceramic mosaic tile industry will 
shortly be engaged in an escape clause hear- 
ing before the U.S. Tariff Commission, hav- 
ing last summer successfully participated in 
@ peril point investigation with the Tariff 
Commission. I trust and hope that our just 
cause will be successful. 

Be that as it may, I know that it shall 
continue to be our duty reasonably, yet none- 
theless determinedly, to raise our voices on 
behalf of the lawful and right interests of our 
industry when, for instance, it is faced with 
threatening import challenges to its future— 
a future to which it has as much right as any 
other industry, domestic or foreign. 

I should like to make a few other conclud- 
ing remarks. A given industry is often 
viewed only in terms of certain, more ob- 
vious statistics. This is not altogether right. 

In addition, it should be viewed in terms 
of its entire effect upon the communities, 
professional and otherwise, which it serves. 
The domestic tile industry, for one example, 
has played an inspiring role in the American 
story of free enterprise. 

In the years since World War II, this in- 
dustry through its trade association, the Tile 
Council of America, and through the pro- 
gressiveness of its individual members, has 
creatively moved ahead in programs of pro- 
motion, research, education, and develop- 
ment. After World War II, the industry 
was paltry in size and it was on the verge of 
competitive annihilation from other and 
newer products. 

But domestic tile manufacturers were de- 
termined to meet this challenge. In the 
years since that time, although forming a 
small industry, they have expended over 
$100 million in broad programs of promotion 
and research in order to create and build a 
market for ceramic tile—a market which did 
not exist until it was created by domestic 
manufacturers. 

Today, we find that market, in every in- 
stance, being appropriated by imported tile. 
Foreign producers did not create this market. 
Only the low wages paid their workers and 
virtually nonexistent import tariffs here per- 
mitted them to reap so richly where we have 
sowed. 

The creation of this market involved many, 
many things. It involved, for example, lead- 
ership in raising quality tile standards; 
leadership in upgrading tile installations; 
leadership in introducing new uses of tile; 
leadership in building consumer demand; 
and in conducting programs of accurate tech- 
nical information for architects—informa- 
tion and programs never before available. 
And it involved many programs of contribu- 
tions to tile’s communities—such as the tile 
council scholarship program for architectu- 
ral students, which to date has been held at 
27 of this Nation’s leading universities. 

Thus, when an industry is threatened, 
much is involved: economic, social, human. 
The tile council does not believe that this 
power to threaten and damage, possibly to 
liquidate—for it has happened—a domestic 
industry should be in the hands of an inter- 
national economic body such as OECD. 

On the contrary, the domestic tile industry 
feels that by its own efforts it has given new 
definition to the right to compete on fairer 
terms with imports from low-wage coun- 
tries—countries whose hourly wage is as low 
as one-tenth the wage here. Rather than 
devising methods that could serve to dis- 
mantle an industry with hardly anyone no- 
ticing, and certainly not the U.S. Congress, 
whose job it should be to notice, the Gov- 
ernment, I feel, should first of all be safe- 
guarding her own economy, her own indus- 
tries. If ever there was a time for this, it is 
now. Already we are foundering. A new, 
hard, rational, pragmatic look must be taken 
at the details, as well as the overall aspect, 
of international trade. OECD, I strongly be- 
lieve, is not the answer. 





1961 
- Life of Dr. William Jewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Wilbur C. Hall, of Leesburg, 
Va., recently gave a speech on the life 
of Dr. William Jewell, a native of 
Loudoun County, -Va., who was one of 
the distinguished Missourians of the 19th 
century. 

William Jewell was a doctor, religious 
and civic leader, and educator. Through 
his efforts, Columbia, Mo., became one of 
the leading cities of our State. As a 
member of the State legislature, he was 
a moving spirit in the’ establishment of 
educational institutions in Missouri. 
William Jewell College in Liberty, Mo., 
now bears his name. 

I commend this excellent story of his 
life to the attention of all those inter- 
ested in the early history of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a speech by the Honorable 
Wilbur C. Hall, “Another Loudoun Lad 
Moves West: The Story of William 
Jewell,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER LOUDOUN LAD MOVES WEST: 
THE STORY OF WILLIAM JEWELL 


(By Hon. Wilbur C. Hall) 


On a lintel stone in the Boone County, Mo., 
Courthouse is an inscription which is as in- 
spiring now as it was the day it was carvea: 
“Oh! Justice, when expelled from other habi- 
tations, make this thy dwelling place.” 

Behind that stone is a building; behind the 
building is a man; behind the man is a life 
rooted in Loudoun County, and all too infre- 
quently told in the Old Dominion. It is of 
this man, William Jewell, that I want to 
speak tonight. 

My story begins on New Year’s Day, 1789. 
On that day William greeted life with his 
first baby bellow. As that momentous year 
in the life of the new Republic began, Lou- 
doun County was only 32 years old, having 
been cut off from the northwestern end: of 
Fairfax in 1757 when destiny moved West. 
Named in honor of John Campbell, fourth 
Earl of Loudoun, commander of British forces 
in America in 1756-57, the area was busy with 
the building and planting and harvesting of 
new settlers, like the Jewells. 

In fact, there was so much labor to be 
done that little time was available for writ- 
ing. Unfortunately, no records of William 
Jewell’s family, or his childhood, have sur- 
vived, however, according to the best research 
he was born near the Prince William line 
on Bull Run, The exact place of his birth 
in Loudoun County may join the eternal 
mysteries. 

William Jewell and family evidently went 
to Kentucky in 1799. In deed book X, page 
199, and dated January 15, 1795, and re- 
corded in our clerk’s office, is a lease from 
Alexander Jewell and Ruben Hutchison of 
Prince William County, 64 acres lying in 
Loudoun County, Va., granted said Jewell 
by lease of John Brown of Prince William 
County, it being a lot at the west end of 
a larger tract of land at that time the 
property of John Brown, and the lease refers 
to the land being on Bull Run. 
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Also in a deed dated on the 14th day of 
April 1798, recorded in deed book 2 A’s, 
page 390, in our clerk’s office, George Jewell 
and Mary Jewell, his wife (the wife being 
the daughter of David Evans, deceased), 
conveyed to James Coleman a tract or parcel 
of land containing 153 acres or thereabouts 
situated, lying and being in Loudoun 
County, Commonwealth of Virginia, and re- 
fers to Folley or Follow Lick Branch. 

The land is also referred: to as from a 
larger tract of land of Abraham Barnes. 

We do know that the family moved on to 
Kentucky when he was about 10, and when 
that dark and bloody ground was launching 
out on its career as a State, severed from 
mother Virginia. The very year the Jewells 
moved on another Virginian, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, began his trip to the White House. In 
1803 he would make one of the momentous 
decisions of American history, and author- 
ize the Louisiana Purchase. Just 9 years 
later, on June 4, 1812, a portion of new land 
would be christened Missouri, and given a 
legislative assembly to be chosen by the 
people. On October 1, 1812, Gov. Benjamin 
Howard would divide the territory into five 
counties, and the gates would be open. Men 
and women would leave the seaboard States 
and move into the land of promise. And 
the best of them—men like William Jew- 
ell—would provide Missouri with the first 
generation leadership which would assure 
its future greatness. 

The broad highway for the pioneers was 
the Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio waterway. 
Most Virginians, however, would move out 
through the Cumberland Gap, now the 
Breaks of the Cumberland Park in Dicken- 
son County, along the road that was gradu- 
ally extended to Vincennes and the French 
posts on the Mississippi. The overland trail 
led to what was known as the “Boone’s Lick 
District,” since the Boones and others had 
made salt there in 1806. From there, two 
major ways west would eventually open up: 
one by water, using the Missouri, then either 
the Gasconade or the Osage; the other by 
land, along the old “Kickapoo Indian Trail.” 
The great majority of the newcomers (prob- 
ably about 95 percent) came from south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. The reason was 
made clear in statements like this one of 
James Wood, preserved in a copy of the Mis- 
souri Intelligencer which began publication 
at Old Franklin in 1819: 

“We couldn’t find new tracts for our large 
families, and had to look elsewhere. The 
movement was so general that some commu- 
nities in Kentucky were almost deserted.” 
One such immigrant was Dr. William Jew- 
ell—for he had studied at Transylvania Col- 
lege, in Lexington, Ky., which was founded 
by Christopher Greenup, who was born in 
Loudoun County, and read medicine with a 
local physician. In 1821 he came to Boone 
County to begin his practice. Ahead of him 
lay a whole generation of service and success. 

It is hard for us living amidst the medical 
wonders of 1960 to appreciate the crude 
methods and conditions of Jewell’s time. 
Doctors on the frontier still relied on an- 
cient methods. There was a standard treat- 
ment for almost every disease—bleeding and 
administering large doses of calomel— 
which hadn’t changed since Dr. Benjamin 
Rush wrote on such matters in the 18th 
century. A few years after Dr. Jewell set- 
tled in Missouri, a young German physician, 
Dr. Gottfried Duden, came through for a 
visit. In his diary he wrote: 

“This mode of living would very soon de- 
stroy half the population in Germany. 
Children and grownups eat and drink, in 
summer and winter, what they like, whether 
they be sick or well. In any season the 
children run, half-naked, from their bed 
or the blazing fireplace into the open.” 

Such times demanded the utmost patience 
and endurance of doctors, and had Dr. 
Jewell lacked these traits, he would not have 
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survived. But he did that, and more. In 
addition to being a respected physician, he 
achieved fame in four other areas as well: 
Politics, religion, education, and architec- 
ture. In an age of specialization, we look 
back upon such well-rounded lives with ad- 
miration, and almost with disbelief. 

One of William Jewell’s first acts as a citi- 
zen of the little hamlet of Columbia was to 
get on the committee which was to survey 
the streets. With only 20 families, Columbia 
was really no more than a clearing in the 
forest, its houses being log cabins. Yet Dr. 
Jewell held out for main streets that would 
be 100 feet wide, and less streets, 66 feet 
wide, and was truly the first planner in 
America. When he wrote his “History of 
Boone County” a century later, William F. 
Switzler pointed out: 

“Broadway (our main street), today one of 
the widest, best improved, and most beutiful 
streets in any of our inland towns, is a mon- 
ument to the enterprise, sagacity, and in- 
trepidity of Dr. William Jewell.” 

No wonder his townsmen elected him 
mayor of Columbia, a post he held for years. 
Because of his vision, the town’s streets were 
paved years before other towns did so. 
When necessary improvements injured citi- 
zens’ property (and any lawyer knows that 
controversy can ensue), the mayor person- 
ally adjudicated these matters. The fact 
that not a single citizen brought suit for 
additional damages is proof enough of the 
justice and leadership of William Jewell, and 
the respect his contemporaries felt for him. 

Mayor Jewell was appalled at the unsani- 
tary ways of the settlers, so he proposed 
ordinances for inspection and regulation of 
slaughterhouses, livery stables and pig styes. 
Opponents screamed, but the mayor held his 
ground—and saved who knows how many of 
his opponents’ lives? 

Soon his political influence stretched be- 
yond the town limits. In 1826 he was elected 
to the State legislature, where he became a 
champion of humanitarian causes. He spoke 
out in favor of abolishing the outmoded 
whipping post and pillory; for the establish- 
ment of a St. Louis public hospital; the 
Palmyra and Fayette academies; the St. Louis 
Library Association; St. Louis University; and 
Columbia College, a forerunner of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

When he became a State senator in 1830, 
he continued his highminded work, taking 
as a special project the establishing of ferries 
across State rivers. He was opposed to drink- 
ing in a frontier country where it prevailed, 
and pushed through a bill granting local op- 
tion to Columbia, a privilege before extended 
only to counties. Then, too, he was instru- 
mental in setting up Missouri’s penitentiary 
system, and seeing that convicts be allowed 
to labor outside the prison walls. 

One of the most perplexing ethical prob- 
lems confronting his generation was slavery. 
Like most prominent citizens, Dr. Jewell 
owned slaves. In 1836, however, he eman- 
cipated four of them, and went their bond 
for good behavior. In his will he emanci- 
pated. the others. When Boone County 
organized an African Colonization Society 
in 1843, he served as its first president. 

Dr. Jewell was a God-fearing man. He 
organized Columbia’s Baptist Church, the 
first to be erected there, in 1823. Later on 
he and a Methodist minister personally 
bought a lot and built a Union Church. 
Here both groups worshipped jointly for 16 
years. When the Baptists grew to the point 
where they needed a new building, Dr- 
Jewell urged them to locate on the court- 
house square, where the church could be in 
the center of town. Here it stood, and here 
the Baptists worshipped for half a century. 

Meanwhile, the political cauldron was 
boiling, and many ex-Kentuckians in Mis- 
souri thrilled. at the announcement that 
Henry Clay, the great Kentucky politician, 
would carry the Whig banner in the election 
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of 1844. “Clay clubs” sprang up in every 
township, as coonskin hats and banners 
came into prominence. William Jewell was 
an enthusiastic supporter of Clay, and was 
on hand on October 3, 1844, when a tall ash 
flagpole was erected in Columbia, with an 
American flag floating proudly from the top. 
(Probably he wasn’t there on November 20 
when news reports made it clear that Clay 
had lost, and the d Whigs laid ax 
to the pole which, like their hopes, tumbled 
to the ground. 

But if the flagpole toppled, other buildings 
went up, to stay. One of these immortalizes 
the man whom we are following: William 
Jewell College. It deserves special mention 
in this brief summary of a significant life. 

Behind the college stands the long shadow 
of three Baptist ministers—Thomas Fristoe, 
Ebenezer Rogers, and Fielding Wilhoite. 
Seeing the pressing need to. promote the 
preaching of the gospel, they urged their 
church to take action. One of the quickest 
responses came from William Jewell, who said 
he would donate $10,000 in lands for a new 
college, if money could be raised to build it. 
For several years the plan languished, but 
the man that had offered the land now helped 
to raise the money. In 1849, 884 shares of 
stock at $48 per share were sold, and dona- 
tions were collected; a grand total of $60,000 
was raised. The board unanimousely chose 
the name of William Jewell College for the 
institution; in whose head and heart the 
enterprise had first taken definite form. 

During these years Boone County was 
growing in body and spirit. By 1845 the 
taxable wealth approached $2 million. A 
total of $119,460 was loaned out at interest, 
and almost $4,000 in State taxes were col- 
lected. Plainly a suitable courthouse was 
needed. So on December 2, 1845, the county 
court made an order appropriating $10,000 
for a new building, and appointed William 
Jewell as superintendent. 

The structure was finished in 1847, cost- 
ing the then staggering sum of $17,165. (Im- 
agine what sort of courthouse we could build 
today for this much.) The townspeople 
were jubilant, for now they had, as a local 
historian wrote, “the best, largest, and most 
magnificent courthouse in Central Missouri.” 

Above the front door one can still see a 
plate inscribed as follows: “L. Richardson, 
H, Keene, and B. McAlester, builders; Wil- 
liam Jewell, superintendent.” 

‘It is below this plate, on the stone lintel 
that one finds the words which William 
Jewell left for all posterity to hear and to 
heed: 

“Oh, Justice, when expelled from other 
habitations, make this thy dwelling place.” 

It may interest you to know that these 
words have often been quoted in court de- 
cisions as well as in briefs filed in numerous 
Federal and State courts throughout the 
United States. It was only a few years ago 
that the authorship of this quotation was 
ascribed to William Jewell. Many persons 
thought it came from some of the classics. 

Dr. Jewell had a love for educational proj- 
ects which became the passion of his late 
years. He was a member of the board of 
trustees of Columbia Female Academy, the 
first school for women west of the Missis- 
sippi. So interested was he in having the 
State university at Columbia that he do- 
nated $1,800 to the university fund in 1839, 
and was a leading member of the soliciting 
committee which raised nearly $118,000 in 
Boone County for the location of the univer- 
sity there. No one knows how many, young 
men he helped in their battle for an educa- 
tion in those rugged times. 

But undoubtedly the institution which 
was closest to his heart is the one that now 
proudly bears his mame. The college was 
chartered on February 27, 1849, with Dr. 
Jewell as one of its trustees. It was de- 
cided to build at Liberty, Mo., on a beau- 
tiful hill overlooking the town. Instruc- 
tion began in a church .basement on Jan- 
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uary 1, 1850, with the Reverend Elijah S. 
Dulin as principal and professor of ancient 
languages. The board wanted a suitable 
building of its own, however, and asked the 
versatile Dr. Jewell to superintend its erec- 
tion. He planned and brought to fruition 
a handsome stone and brick building, 120 
feet long and three stories high, surmounted 
by a belfry and observatory rising from the 
center of the roof. 

He not only planned it—he died for it, 
bringing on a stroke in August 1852, by 
exposing himself to the severe summer heat 
while overseeing the work. 

If you were to go today to Columbia, Mo., 
and walk south along the banks of Hinkson 
Creek, you would come to a small private 
cemetery with a few dozen gravestones. On 
one of the stones, well-weathered now by 
108 years of exposure, you would find the 
mame: William Jewell. He sleeps, as he 
worked, many miles from his native Loudoun 
County, Va. Dr. Jewell’s body is there, but 
his spirit is not dead. The men who knew 
him, and their descendants, have not let it 
die. As the Honorable James L. Stephens, 


outstaiding legal mind of his times, said in . 


1895: 

“William Jewell was always an active force. 
Some of the best blood of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee poured into this re- 
gion; the stock that won the Revolution. 
We will never forget these men, nor the 
man who perhaps towered above them all: 
Virginia’s William Jewell.” 

Here, then, was a man—a doctor, poli- 
tician, churchman, educator, and architect. 
He made much of himself by doing much 
for others. As Dr. William Duncan, a fellow 
physician, said of him: “The night was never 
too dark or the day too stormy for Dr. 
Jewell to travel miles from home to wait 
on patients who could not and did not pay 
him a penny. He seemed to enjoy charity 
practice, and did so much of it that he in- 
jured his health and shortened his life.” 

In sacrifice he found fulfillment. His 
real monument cannot be found on the soil 
of Virginia or Missouri, but in the thousands 
of lives which he, and those who have taught 
at William Jewell College, have set free. 





Untimely Death of Paul Wooton 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include a statement which I is- 
sued at the time of the untimely death 
of Paul Wooton, one of the Capital’s 
great journalists, as well as editorials 
from the Washington Post and the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

I am shocked beyond words at the 
passing of my old friend, Paul Wooton. 
He and his late beloved wife, Jewel, were 
almost like parents to Mrs. Boggs and 
me when we came to Washington as a 
young couple over 20 years ago. He 
was thoughtful, helpful and under- 
standing. He was a real friend in every 
sense of the word. 

He was a great newspaperman. He 
headed up at one time or another prac- 
tically every press group in the Nation’s 
Capital, and he was awarded every honor 
that could come to a newspaperman. 

He was beloved by Presidents, Sena- 
tors and Congressman, all of Washing- 
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ton for that matter, both in and out of 
Government. The Times-Picayune has 
lost a great voice and a respected and 
devoted representative. 

To his loved ones Mrs. Boggs joins 
with me in extending our deepest 
sympathy. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 17, 1961] 
Paut WooTon 


With the death of Paul Wooton, Wash- 
ington journalism loses a man who, over the 
years, had become an institution in the Na- 
tional Capital. He had a distinguished writ- 
ing career as the correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times Picayune and Chilton Publi- 
cations, but it is his contribution to the 
whole press corps in Washington that made 
him unique. 

At one time or another, he headed every 
organization of journalists for which he was 
eligible and he served them all in secretarial 
capacities. When the situation required 
that one man speak and act for all. the 
press as host to visiting notables at con- 
ferences and social functions Paul Wooton 
was the invariable choice of the gallery. 
That there was any alternative choice would 
not have occurred to Government agencies 
or reporters. His colleagues heaped upon 
him managerial, secretarial and ceremonial 
duties as cheeerfully as though he were paid 
to perform them. He unquestioningly un- 
dertook any assignment of this kind given 
him. In his kind, friendly, unassuming and 
democratic way he presented to his col- 
leagues most of the world figures to visit 
Washington. 

No one will soon succeed him, either in 
the hearts of the newspaper friends to whom 
he was so unvaringly generous and under- 
standing, or in the role of the unofficial, 
untitled, unnamed and unrewarded servant 
of the whole Press Gallery. 

[From the New Orleans Times Picayune, 
Feb. 17, 1961] 


PavuL WooTron 


“Died covering a story.” 

For 79-year-old Paul Wooton, in newspaper 
work and reporting for 67 years with scarcely 
a break, it is the epitaph fitting and suffi- 
cient. There.probably is no way to describe 
beyond that the unique position this dean 
of Washington correspondents occupied in 
the affections and activities of his colleagues. 
Among a continuing flow of public Officials, 
among all types of citizens, he earned in 46 
years’ service in the capital city what has 
been described as an unbelievable degree of 
esteem and friendly feeling. 

The loss to this newspaper is, of course, 
severe. Mr. Wooton joined the staff here of 
the Times-Democrat, a predecessor-parent, 
in 1911, and continued with the Times- 
Picayune—building up, in conjunction, his 
own writing and business affiliations in 
Washington. On the afternoon of his death, 
he pursued an assignment relative to a gov- 
ernmental agency hearing; it was on his way 
back to his office that death came. 

Ever alert, his appearance belied his age. 
His unassuming personality, never-failing 
kindness and courtesy, inner and outer dig- 
nity, twined themselves eventually in the 
hearts of all who came to Know him. He re- 
ceived many honors, national and foreign, 
but none so much appreciated, we dare say, 
as those bestowed from within his own pro- 
fession. “Let Paul do it,” was practically a 
watchword when it came to furthering that 
profession; and Paul did it—in every way he 
knew how, every way that was thrust on 
him or he could reach for. 

When we say, “Things will never seem 
quite the same,” we nearly always holler into 
the rainbarrel of the limitless, unpredictable 
future. To say that Washington will not 
seem quite the same for a long time without 
Paul Wooton is not, to our mind, an exag- 
geration. 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following news- 
letter of February 18, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce AuGerR, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
FPEeBruary 18, 1961. 

Abe Lincon’s birthday is the occasion for 
reflection for many over the course of our 
society, mainly, the role of Government in 
our lives. Republican Congressmen fan out 
over the Nation extolling Lincoln’s virtues 
and precepts. Later Democrats do similar- 
ly celebrating a Jefferson-Jackson Day. It 
is wise, no doubt, for men and women 
thoughtfully to review history’s lessons, bet- 
ter to conquer future problems. Surely our 
best thinking should be brought to bear to- 
day on the role that Government plays and 
should play in our lives. 

The individual’s place in society was para- 
mount in Lincoln’s observations, since he 
believed that the Government existed only 
to serve people. While almost everything 
he said or wrote carries a lesson, some of his 
thoughts seem particularly appropriate 
today: 

Freedom—‘“If there is anything which it 
is the duty of the whole people to never 
entrust to any hands but their own, that 
thing is the preservation and perpetuity of 
their own liberties and institutions® 

Individualism—‘"I believe each individual 
is naturally entitled to do as he pleases with 
himself and the fruits of his labor, so far 
as it in no wise interferes with any other 
men’s rights.” 

Opportunity—“That men who are indus- 
trious and sober and honest in the pur- 
suit of their own interests should after a 
while accumulate property and after that 
should be allowed to enjoy it in peace is 
right.” 

There can be little contest today over the 
abuse of this philosophy by our ever-grow- 
ing concept of centralized Federal Govern- 
ment. The welfare state, socialism, or com- 
munism—all basically the same economic 
system—are not compatible with Lincoln’s 
concept of limited government, a constitu- 
tional republic in a democracy, which is our 
traditional constitutional form of govern- 
ment of checks and balances. Today’s strug- 
gle at home and abroad is between free or 
private enterprise and government or public 
enterprise. Stated another way, the argu- 
ment revolves around the right to own prop- 
erty. Do we have that right, free from gov- 
ernment control, or not? Traditionally 
Americans believed it to be a God-given 
right which the Declaration of Independence 
stated would be protected by government. 
Today the legislative embodiment of the 
destruction of private property and private 
ownership can further be seen in the Ken- 
nedy program. Taxes, that is, money, which 
is property, are taken to satisfy a variety of 
Federal programs adjudged needed by Gov- 
ernment planners such as Federal aid to al- 
leged depressed areas, aid for education, aid 
to the unemployed, wage-setting, and Fed- 
eral medical care, plus many others. 

Contrasted to that is a variety of legisla- 
tion to stem the tide toward further Federal 
encroachment, including a forced balanced 
budget, reduced debt, tax reduction and re- 
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form, labor placed under antitrust, and gov- 
ernment taken out of business enterprise. 
Freedom will only be safeguarded when Con- 
gress returns the God-given rights to the 
individuals, local, and State governments, 
when all legislation is reviewed and evalu- 
ated in the light of the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments: amendment IX—“The enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people.” Amendment X— 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

How far these are from the Kennedy pro- 
gram that states that school children shall 
be provided lunch by the Federal Govern- 
ment regardless of their economic need be- 
cause their nutrition is the proper concern 
of Federal Government. How far from the 
Presidential adviser’s view (Schlesinger) 
that a welfare state is needed as a bulwark 
against communism. The radicals’ or liber- 
als’ shared characteristics can be summa- 
rized by observing that they always propose 
bigger government and spending, not the 
contrary. Apparently they distrust the peo- 
ple’s judgment. Instead, Federal judgment 
of both needs and programs to provide the 
needs are stipulated and all paid for by the 
individual through: taxes. Human happi- 
ness as @ goal can only result in a society 
where government lets people be people; 
that means freedom of choice and as little 
government as possible, freedom for the mil- 
lions of personal decisions and actions by 
millions of people every day, free to come 
and go, to work, to play, to be sensible or 
foolish—so long as no one violates another's 
equal freedom. 

Perhaps the limitations on government 
which foster a society of happy human be- 
ings are best summarized in 10 cannots: 
You cannot bring about prosperity by dis- 
couraging thrift; you cannot help small 
men by tearing down big men; you can- 
not strengthen the weak by weakening 
the strong; you cannot lift the wage-earner 
by pulling down the wage-payer; you 
cannot help. the poor man by destroying 
the rich; you cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than your income; you 
cannot further the brotherhood of man 
by inciting class hatred; you cannot es- 
tablish security on borrowed money; you 
cannot build character and courage by 
taking away man’s initiative and inde- 
pendence; you cannot help men perma- 
nently by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themselves. 





The 103d Anniversary Banquet of Clear- 
field, Pa., Lodge No. 314, Free and 
Accepted Masons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 18, the Clearfield, 
Pa., Lodge No. 314, Free and Accepted 
Masons observed its 103d anniversary 
with a banquet which was attended by 
several hundred of its members. 

As the speaker of the evening it was 
my pleasure to deliver the following 
address: 
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SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. Van 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DiIsTRICT 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 103D ANNIVERSARY 
BANQUET, CLEARFIELD LopcE No. 314, Pree 
AND ACCEPTED MASONS, CLEARFIELD, PA., Pzs- 
RUARY 18, 1961 
In all the fraternal organizations of man 

since tribal times, probably none has had a 

greater influence on the progress of the 

human race as the Masons. This is a proud 
statement of self-appraisal. 

It is good to bear this proud feeling in 
mind as you celebrate tonight the more- 
than-century-old record of this Clearfield 
Lodge No. 314, of the Free and Accepted 
Masons. 

The Masonic influence has been dynamic 
and it has been benevolent. It is an in- 
fluence for good that has integrated itself 
sometimes quietly, sometimes boldly, some- 
times through struggle and opposition into 
the most advanced forms of freedom that 
invest civilized government in our time. 

In matters pertaining to the dignity of 
man and his rights as an individual it has 
often been militant and mightily effective. 

These are some of the reasons why this 
honor in addressing you tonight fills me with 
a certain sense of mission. 

My purpose is to make my message to you 
about our ancient and honorable order bear 
some relevance to affairs of the present hour 
that engage and disturb mankind. 

I believe that it is the moral groundwork 
of Masonry as an institution that explains 
in part its rugged origins—certainly its 
growth—and most of all, its considerable 
influence as a body today. 

The great men who have made the most 
striking impression on history have invari- 
ably been men of extraordinary moral 
stature. 

I can mention the great religionists. 

In our country’s history we have the 
monumental example of Abraham Lincoln. 

He was, it seems to me, above all and in 
the last analysis a great moral teacher for 
mankind. Without that he might still be a 
great figure in history as so many others are. 
But with it—this moral force—he is an im- 
mortal among the greatest immortals of all 
time. 

Lincoln was not a Mason, but his philoso- 
phy is the very heart of Masonry. 

In the long story of human endeavor this 
moral might is precisely true of the Masons. 

Man has a tremendous hunger for com- 
radeship. But there is comradeship among 
all sorts of people—among gangsters, for in- 
stance, and conspirators, fanatics, crackpots, 
and bigots. 

What makes the Masons strong and endur- 
ing is the foundation of moral precepts that 
govern the organization and inspire it and 
give it its reason for being. 

The basis of existing for human rights, for 
the dignity of man, for the freedom on the 
individual under law, for tolerance and for 
charity, this overall sense of responsibility 
is the bone and the sinew of Masonry. 

This moral basis for its origin, its exist- 
‘ence, its activities, explain why it has lived 
and prospered and sometimes endured and 
surmounted misfortune down through the 
ages from probably the 10th century. 

It is, of course, a remarkable history for 
a fraternal order conceived in a noble origin 
and dedicated to high purpose. 

This Clearfield lodge constitutes a living 
fragment of this great tradition. 

The Masonic fraternity since its founding 
has been composed of the rich and the poor, 
the great and the near great, industrialists 
and workers—in short, men from all walks 
of life. In the lodge room they are all equal. 

It is recorded that when President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt became a Master Mason at 
Oystem Bay, N.Y., the master of the lodge 
was Roosevelt’s gardener, and “Teddy” 
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called “Brother Roosevelt” just like the 
other members of the lodge. 

The history of lodge No. 314 is replete with 
the mames of brethren of various occupa- 
tions many of them prominent in the busi- 
ness—industrial and professional life of 
Clearfield County—over a span of 103 years. 

The membership since 1858 has embraced 
generations of men of noble character and 
lofty ideals, from all walks of life, whose 
dedication to the principles of Freemasonry 
never faltered or grew lukewarm. 

The result has been that under the strong 

and effective leadership of right worshipful 
grand masters—your membership has in- 
creased in the past 50 years from 164 in 
1908 to your pfesent membership of over 
500. 
The progress achieved merits the warmest 
commendation—for it reveals the vital force 
loige No. 314 is, and has been, in the 21st 
Masonic district and in the grand juris- 
diction. 

It is pleasing to be with you on this 
occasion and share in this 103d anniversary 
of your founding. 

For the history we are now in the process 
of making in Washington, and the history 
of the Masons, and the history of your par- 
ticular order, have an association with each 
other; a covenant, I would call it, that binds 
us together, so to speak, in a single force. 

As a result Masonry lives in you and in 
me and in 5 million other Americans because 
its teachings strike fire in the noblest re- 
gions of the human soul. 

®f course it is a society with secrets for 
that is inherent in the nature of a fraternal 
comradeship. 

The Masons, however, are not to be classi- 
fied as a secret society with all the evil 
implications that the term implies. Masonry 
has its own rituals which belong to it as a 
matter of custom and tradition and may 
be called secret. - 

But I oan imagine no group—civic or 
fraternal, patriotic or religious—-whose ac- 
tivities and whose quarters, whose doings 
and festivities are as wide open to the 
world’s sunlight as that of this Clearfield 
lodge or any other lodge of Masons. 

Masonry, as you all know, from its incep- 
tion proclaimed the dignity of labor. We 
have since those early Masonic beginnings 
achieved goals undreamed of by the found- 
ers of our order. But they, among others, 
sowed the seeds of this amazing progress 
in the life of the workingman. 

It is in this Same spirit of participation 
in events, in the life of the Nation, in the 
problems domestic and international, that 
beset us that I am pleading for today. 

Every American is a link in the chain of 
America’s strength. 

If this lodge, this group of men, joined 
with other groups contribute individually 
and as a body in advancing our country’s 
progress then by that much our country is 
stronger. 

I suppose it is harping on an old theme 
to remind you that of the 55 delegates who 
attended the Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787 that created the Constitution of the 
United States, 20 at some time in their lives 
became Masons, or were Masons when the 
Constitution was formed. 

I recall with pride that George Washing- 
ton had been a Mason since 1752 and in the 
year of his inauguration—1789—was wor- 
shipful master of Alexandria lodge in Vir- 
ginia. 

It is good to know that these 20 Masons 
participated in creating the Constitution of 
the United States, a document that has been 
called by Gladstone, the “most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

Who will say how much the ideals and the 
disciplines of Masonry influenced this the 
basic law of the land, 
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It is this influence—benevolent and 
patriotic, spiritual and moral—that I plead 
for today in the determination of our 
destiny. 

When we are concerned with the national 
defense, what should it be that determines 
decision? Is it our personal interest or the 
interest of the country? 

When we help to make the decision on 
taxes, what is it that is uppermost in our 
minds? 

Is it the education of our youth or is it 
some less noble consideration? 

When we speak of alleviating conditions 
in depressed areas, what do we think of as 
most important? 

Is it the diffusion of America’s enormous 
prosperity among all our countrymen or 
is it the hoarding of the prosperity for the 
privileged few or a fortunate group or area? 

It is to these problems that I would like 
to see the morals of Masonry applied. 

We may differ honestly on the approach 
to a problem. But if we are dedicated in 
our basic principles the future of our coun- 
try will be secure. 

If we look upon this Nation and its destiny 
as that great Mason George Washington 
looked upon it and the other Masons active 
in the founding of this Government then 
we shall build for our posterity as they built 
for us. George Washington was eminently 
tolerant and had no use for bigotry. In 
this, it seems to me, he applied the teach- 
ings of Masonry. In his will he freed the 
slaves of his estate at Mount Vernon. 

He was perhaps the foremost American of 
his time and of all time. 

And humbly I ask tonight from you what 
precisely he asked of his own generation, 
that we conduct ourselves as good citizens 
in giving our Government on all occasions 
our effectual support. This is the burden 
of my message to you. 

It is that we apply the teachings of 
Masonry to the crises of the hour. 

It is not only that we passively remain free 
ourselves from bigotry and racialism and the 
little but acute injustices of social insult, 
but that we denounce these evils whenever 
and wherever they raise their ugly heads. 

For in this form of division among us is 
the poison of disunion and the corruption- 
breeding seeds of national weakness and 
conflict. 

If modern Masonry has not taught us this 
lesson right out of its heart of hearts, it 
has taught us nothing and we do not de- 
serve to associate ourselves with Masonry. 

We should in that case leave Masonry and 
find more congenial associations perhaps in 
any of the many fringe hate organizations 
that come and go like national aches and 
pains an the more profound miseries of the 
human soul. 

Masonry has no place for the kind of ex- 
clusiveness that destroys the dignity or the 
character or the standing or the freedoms 
of any man. That for me is one of the 
arch stones of our faith as Masons. 

For our overall problem today is world- 
wide. 

Indeed, as I speak, more than one-fourth 
of the earth’s surface is controlled by com- 
munism, The slavery epidemic is spreading. 
It is banging with its fist right at our own 
doors. 

It is up to us from within our own, country 
to present a united front against commu- 
nism. Where the Communists have suppres- 
sion we offer freedom. Where they force upon 
a people base servitude we offer freedom to 
the individual and an opportunity for the 
human soul to grow and expand and be it- 
self. Where they have goverment by men 
we have government by law. 

We have to ask ourselves how well and 
how thoroughly and with what flame and 
conviction and power can we spread these 
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ideas of a free republic and the dignity of 
the individual? For unless we stand up and 
fight for what we believe—what hope is 
there? 

When I say fight, I mean fight with our 
zeal as Masons and as Americans and as pa- 
triots. I mean fight as our order fought 
throughout history. 

We face the awful threat of nuclear world 
suicide. This is the new element in the old 
crisis of freedom versus slavery. 

It is up to the American people to decide 
how this unbelievable weapon is to be em- 
ployed from our side of civilization. 

We know that the other side will have no 
compunction about using nuclear warfare if 
ever it can see great ultimate advantage for 
itself and near or total destruction for us. 

Thus we are obliged to concentrate upon 
defense in such a pronounced and obvious 
and formidable and terrible posture as to 
deter the enemy. 

We must in effect frighten him from ever 
letting loose on this country the desolation 
which in any conflict we must be able to 
afflict doubly upon him. 

Thus the American idea, the Masonic idea, 
is not only to speak for peace, but to work 
for peace where possible without tension. 

We must fight for peace through budgets 
that make our strength a terrifying expres- 
sion of our military might. For we deal with 
enemies who today or tomorrow or at some 
time and some place may be maniacs, as 
some of them are now neurotics, and we must 
so pose our strength as to deter and contain 
and halt even the madmen. 

Beneath this outstanding, ever-present 
and obviously all-powerful military machine 
we must with equal diligence pursue the 
paths to peace by negotiation, by publicity, 
by plans, by honorable concession that exact 
& just and equally honorable settlement of 
differences. 

We,must pursue this peace by taking the 
initiative and not waiting for the enemy to 
push us off balance or take us when our 
guard is down. 

We have great veterans organizations of 
proud and experienced soldiers whose dedi- 
cation to their country has been proved in 
tests of fire. 

It is a vast strengthening of the strains 
of our population through these groups and 
yours and through ali our people that the 
national unity can be achieved upon which 
our security must rest. 

We have just awakened to a moral break- 
through in our country of the first magni- 
tude. This is the election of a Catholic to 
the Presidency. 

It is a moral national experience that at- 
tests to our basic unity as a people and that 
affirms the solidarity we all feel to each 
other. 

But here we have it in a demonstrated 
form and on a plane of the highest signifi- 
cance. 

This is a breakthrough that should be 
made to do heavy duty for us and for the 
sincerity of our position as a free republic 
everywhere in the world including, and par- 
ticularly, the Soviet Union. 

The election of a Catholic President re- 
futes the oft-repeated charge against us 
that this is a country where all men are 
equal except Negroes or Catholics or Jews 
or Mormons. 

Politically many of us would have wished 
the election result otherwise but that does 
not alter the moral impact of the fact. 

Brethren, we are in the midst of one of 
the great movements of history. This hour 
is perhaps the greatest and the most crucial 
of them all since the dawn and the decline 
of a score or more of great civilizations. For 
what has never happened before and what 
is now happening is that this movement 
and all concerned in it is world-engirdling. 
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All peoples everywhere are involved. 

No nation and no man is any longer an 
island to himself. All of us, as the poet says, 
are a part of mankind and any man’s death 
diminishes me. 

The role that we have to play is for each of 
us an individual one. But it is for us, as 
groups, a role calling for the concerted inter- 
play of our abilities and our talents and 
energies. 

What I see before me in this 103d anniver- 
sary of the Clearfield Lodge No. 314 of the 
Free and Accepted Masons is a potential, 
however small in itself, of the implemen- 
tation of those principles of Masonry that 
give moral and spiritual meaning to the 
aspirations of mankind. 

If the Clearfield Lodge and all other lodges 
of Masons and other groups and associa- 
tions of patriotic Americans live up to their 
respective standards this Nation will have 
little to fear. 

For our greatest strength is our moral 
strength and once having that we shall not 
fail to keep ourselves and the free world safe 
and secure and prosperous and in peace. 





A More Vigorous Space Age Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleague, Congressman EMILIO 
Q. Dappartio, of Connecticut, delivered 
this speech at the Aircraft Luncheon 
Club meeting in Washington on Febru- 
ary 14. I think it deserves the attention 
of the House: 

A MoreE ViGoRous SPACE AGE PROGRAM 


(Speech by Hon. Emiio Q. Dappario, First 
District, Connecticut, at the Aircraft 
Luncheon Club meeting, Hotel Burling- 
ton, Washington, D.C., February 14, 1961) 


On this anniversary of St. Valentine’s Day, 
it is appropriate that. we take ndte of the 
Soviet Union’s interest in Venus. The re- 
markable launching of a second heavy 
satellite within several days, the subsequent 
launching of a rocket from that satellite 
toward a point in space where it will im- 
pact on a distant planet—give or take a 
probable error of 6,000 miles in the loca- 
tion of the target—is a substantial reminder 
of the capabilities of the Soviet Union. 

I need not linger on the military impli- 
cations of the ability to launch a rocket and 
then separate a payload aimed at a distant 
point. Nor will I review again, as many of 
my colleagues will hasten to do, the cold 
statistics of how many American vehicles 
are successfully in space compared to the 
Russian total. I do want to look at the 
state of the American space effort at the 
present time, some of the things we ought 
to be doing, and some that we will be doing. 

It has always been my conviction that 
the major problem is the absence of a sense 
of urgency. When I first examined the 10- 
year program of goals outlined by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion to our committee last year, I did not 
believe it reflected the critical urgency of 
our needs. Yet since that time, the NASA 
Administrator has revised his estimates 
downward. Five major programs have been 
rescheduled, including the 1962 Venus recon- 
naissance mission, now put off until 1964. 

It does us little good to speak of the 
technological sophistication of American 
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satellites, compared with those of the Soviet 
Union. Granted, we may be launching 
highly effective small packages. But when 
it comes to the eventual dispatch of man 
into space, so that the human brain may 
be applied to the problems we encounter 
there, it cannot be part of our program to 
design it entirely for 26-pound men. 

We need a new sense of dedication to the 
goal of being first in space. It was no 
secret that January 13, 1961, would be a 
favorable time to try to hit Venus, nor that 
the shot was feasible with only a slight 
penalty in extra speed demanded within a 
month either way. I refer you to the Space 
Handbook issued by the predecessor of my 
committee on December 29, 1958. On page 
170 of that handbook, you will find the 
most favorable launching dates for missions 
from Earth to Mars or Earth to Venus. Not 
since June 8, 1959, was there an occasion 
so favorable to a Venus probe as January 
13 of this year, and not until August 16, 
1962, will there be another occasion on 
which the two planets are in such a rela- 
tionship. 

The question then is where we stand with 
respect to such probes. Obviously we need 
bigger and strong boosters aS soon as pos- 
sible, if we are to push aggressively out into 
space. Yet here, too, at least one target 
date has been moved backward—the quali- 
fying tests of the Rocketdyne F-1, 1,500,000- 
pound thrust liquid rocket have been put off 
from 1963 to 1965. I was glad to see cer- 
tain static tests being carried out in recent 
days, but unless we move along on boosters, 
we will continue to make progress only at 
a slow pace. 

The truth is that we have been painfully 

slow in decision-making on the national 
booster program. Almost 2 years have 
passed since my committee first held hear- 
ings on space propulsion. Many of the basic 
decisions needed to give this program im- 
petus and direction have yet to be made. 
Both NASA and the Department of Defense 
have booster development programs that can 
contribute to each other without being com- 
petitive in terms of industrial and scien- 
tific facilities. 
” President Kennedy has indictaed that he 
wants Vice President JOHNSON to take a 
personal hand in the direction of the space 
program. As you know, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 places per- 
sonal direction of the space effort in the 
President and gives him a space council to 
advise him in that effort. President Eisen- 
hower did not make use of this machinery, 
but rather left it largely to the head of the 
Space Administration. This has contributed, 
I believe, to some of the unhealthy competi- 
tion and maneuvering among agencies which 
in itself is a severe drag on progress. 

When I first analyzed the President’s sug- 
gestion that Mr. JoHNson take control of 
the space program, it seemed to me an ex- 
cellent choice. We in Washington know 
LYNDON JOHNSON as a man who gets things 
done. We know his familiarity with our na- 
tional military potential and with the space 
program. I, therefore, introduced legisla- 
tion which I believed necessary to amend 
the Space Act and permit Mr. JoHNSON to 
assume command. 

Since that time, I have been in touch 
with the White House regarding this legis- 
lation, and I have been advised that a full- 
scale review of.necessary legislation is under- 
way. The Administrator of NASA has been 
asked to submit a program. I believe we 
should act speedily to coordinate the direc- 
tion of this program as the new Executive 
wishes, and at the same time I believe 
Congress was wise and will be wise to insist 
on major responsibility at the top. 

I cannot argue with the administration’s 
first concern about people at home—with 
its moves to alleviate economic distress. But 
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I am in hopes that we will soon see the 
gantries being rolled away from a new and 
reinvigorated space effort. 

I do not think we can afford to greet each 
new Russian effort with a quiet hope that 
they will share what they learn. I was 
amazed when I heard Dr. Dryden, who has 
been the acting administrator, say that we 
had known of their capability for the Venus 
probe for some time, that the technique of 
launching from a parking orbit has often 
been discussed, and that he hoped the 
scientific data obtained will be made avail- 
able promptly to the scientific community. 
I do not think we can count on the charit- 
able benevolence of Soviet scientists. Per- 
haps some day a unified effort will be 
achieved, but it is scarcely likely to happen 
tomorrow. The Russians, I suspect, will not 
be quick to share their knowledge of 
propulsion. 

How, then, can we improve our own efforts? 


‘We must look, I think, at the way in which 


we have organized our space program. Are 
we making the full use of our technological 
skills and know-how? Are we putting the 
full energy of our industrial capacity into 
this effort? Can we do better? I doubt if 
anyone in this room thinks we can’t make 
better use of our potential than we are now 
doing. 

Our Nation has excelled over all other na- 
tions in this industrial age because we have 
been able, through our vast industrial 
energies and resources, to produce results 
faster and better than any other people. 
The concentrated, vigorous application of our 
national talents and abilities can not only 
overcome the Russian space lead, but can 
also surpass it. We have accomplished this 
fusion of effort readily in wartime. Industry 
has been asked, and has always complied, in 
time of emergency, to coodinate its activities 
closely in the Nation’s interests. This is one 
of those times when we must take steps to 
enlist the coordinated abilities of the best 
of our talent. 

We know that a major effort will be ex- 
pensive. Consider the problem of Saturn and 
Centaur. Right now Saturn is a research 
and development project only, with a goal of 
developing a space booster vehicle of large 
payload capability. Some figures developed 
by the staff of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics show each Saturn we fire will 
cost the Nation $17,300,000—exclusive of the 
research and development involved. The 
first flight test of a Saturn vehicle is sched- 
uled for this year, but the date could slip 
into 1962. 

Centaur, which is the second generation 
upper stage vehicle, is estimated to have a 
lower cost per launch—$9,100,000—although* 
increased costs in development. Whatever 
the actual figures may turn out to be, it is 
apparent that this is an expensive business, 
and it demands the best efforts of all of us . 
to keep the costs down. 

Let me suggest one approach that might 
help in this effort. I have been disturbed, 
as I know many of you have, by the increas- 
ing costs of proposals. Each represents con- 
siderable skill and know-how, as well as 
management ability. But the increasing 
demands on contractors seeking to put their 
abilities to work for the Government is hav- 
ing an opposite effect from that we all de- 
sire—it is discouraging concerns from enter- 
ing in competitive bidding where prepara- 
tion of a proposal is inordinately expensive. 

Thus while it may be said that the oniy 
thing worse than having a Government con- 
tract is not having one, I think we should 
review the cumbersome procedures that 
require a massive and expensive effort to con- 
vince the Government where it can buy the 
best product. The work necessary to estab- 
lish a proper bid becomes as expensive as 
production itself, and they spur competition 
that needs to be subjected to close scrutiny. 
If these competitions result in fruitful sav- 
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ings to the taxpayer, if they produce a far 
better product, then they can certainly be 
justified. But if they only harass experi- 
enced and qualified industrial teams, and 
if they forestall the use of ideas, imagina- 
tion, and initiative, then they may be a need- 
less waste of national resources. Proposals, 
procurement of contracts, negotiations, re- 
negotiation—the whole machinery of Gov- 
ernment-industry relations has grown cum- 
bersome and needs to be adjusted. 

The administration has chosen a proven 
Administrator to head the national Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration in the years 
ahead. Perhaps Mr. Webb can bring some 
desirable changes in this system, out of the 
years of his own experience in Government, 
and a proven record of imaginative public 
service. 

I have talked on a number of other occa- 
sions about some specific measures I think 
we need to help spur this effort. I think 
we need a revision of the patent provision of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, along the lines of that which a sub- 
committee of the House Science and As- 
tronautics Committee recommended and the 
House approved last year. We can’t continue 
to move toward a broad patent policy inimi- 
cal to the American free enterprise system 
without slowing down the force and drive 
of that system—upon which we depend more 
than ever today for help in assuring our 
national survival. 

Any such revision should encourage wider 
participation in the space effort. We ought 
to reinforce the patent system that has 
worked well for 160 years, and has provided 
jobs and whole new industries to this coun- 
try. 

I think we need a new attention to dupli- 
cation of effort in the space program. I 
would call your attention to a statement 
issued by our chairman, Congressman OVER- 
ToN Brooks, earlier this year, in which he 
warned that the large booster program, by 
its very nature, invited waste in expenditures 
unless it was carefully planned and pro- 
gramed. He was especially concerned by the 
assignment of clear-cut responsibilities in 
the civilian and military areas. It is not 
difficult to see that the planning and man- 
agement of large scale facilities for develop- 
ment and testing offer another problem area. 

I myself have been looking into another 
phase of our space effort which has troubled 
me. I refer to the development of a capacity 
for biomedical research by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. A 
-year ago, NASA outlined its plans to set up 
a fifth functional division of its manage- 
ment structure to monitor and coordinate 
the work it believes necessary in space medi- 
cine in conjunction with the man-in-space 
program. We were assured that this was 
not intended to duplicate work already being 
done, and that it would cover a biomedicine 
gap which the military services could not 
fill. 

Subsequently I had a chance to look 
further at existing work being done in the 
military services in this area. This has 
aroused new questions in my mind, and I 
expect to ask them. I am now completing 
@ report to the House committee in which 
I examine aspects of the problem. Unless 
we insure that we can justify the work in 
the space program that must be done, we 
run the risk of having it all classed as un- 
necessary. 

Nuclear propulsion for space travel has 
also reached a point where NASA and the 
AEC are ready to move into more intensive 
research. A study is currently underway re- 
garding necessary facilities. Here, too, there 
are existing facilities which can be used or 
which may be available for this work. 
Again it is necessary to plan carefully to 
avoid duplication, as these programs expand. 
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If we are to have a more vigorous space 
age program, therefore, the place to start 
is at the top, with the direction and manage- 
ment. Washington has complained for many 
years about the lag in decisionmaking in 
all areas of government; let NASA, as the 
proponent of our future in space, move to 
cut out its own lag in decisionmaking. Let 
it review its goals, reevaluate the national 
objectives, and move toward greater urgency 
in bringing our program abreast and ahead 
of the Russians. 

One place to star‘ “ld be the plans for 
lunar probes and a i. vd landing on the 
moon, NASA’s original timetable indicated 
that we would not be looking forward to a 
manned landing on the moon until the 
1970's. 

It is my opinion that this timetable is 
much too slow. Even if there were no slip- 
page, we would be missing an obvious bet. 
For that same space guide I mentioned be- 
fore, issued in 1959, made this statement 
in unequivocal terms: “The moon will be at 
its best inclination in 1969.” 

This is an optimum for a shoot at the 
moon-—but the Russian thrust capability 
permits them to pick their own time. In 
1967, it will be the 40th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution. Here they have a 
clear choice between a calm, scientific ap- 
praisal of the best time, and the practical 
prospect of pragmatic propaganda. They 
have already said they'll be shooting for the 
earlier date. 

I see no reason for us to wait upon events. 
I will continue to analyze our national pro- 
gram and to make every attempt to convey 
my own sense of urgency in seeking to de- 
velop a national sense of urgency that will 
push the American timetable ahead. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the future 
of medical care in our country may well 
depend on the actions of the 87th Con- 
gress. The following recent address by 
Mr. Leonard W. Martin before the In- 
diana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute, Ind., clearly outlines the impor- 
tance of maintaining voluntary medi- 
cine. Mr. Martin is in charge of the 
medical economic study for the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and at one time 
taught at St. Louis University. I have 
the highest regard for his knowledge on 
this subject. The address follows: 

For VOLUNTARY PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE 

(By Leonard W. Martin) 

The signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1776 heralded 
the establishment of political freedom in 
America. Publication in the same year of 
an equally notable document in Edinburgh, 
Scotland (or perhaps London, England), 
heralded the recognition of economic free- 
dom. Nowhere else in. the world as in the 
United States has there been realization of 
the interdependence of economic and politi- 
cal freedom and of the indivisibility of free- 
dom itself. The result of this realization is 
our great nation with its innumerable, un- 
precedented achievements. Not the least 
of these has been the provision of voluntary 
health insurance in the last 15 years. 


February 20 


PROPHECIES OF DOOM 


The early years of this venture in volun- 
tary health insurance were filled with fore- 
boding. Many were the prophets of doom 
who said it could not succeed. One of these, 
Oscar Ewing, proclaimed in 1948 that “at a 
maximum only about half of the families in 
the United States can affort even a moder- 
ately comprehensive health insurance plan 
on a voluntary basis.” Within a very short 
period of time Mr. Ewing was proved to be a 
soothsayer rather than a forecaster. By 1950 
more than half of the population had hos- 
pitalization insurance. By mid-1960 some 
130 million, or approximately 73 percent, of 
the civilian population had some form of 
private health insurance. In addition, more 
than 100 million persons have two or more 
types of health insurance. Mr. Ewing has 
been clearly and unequivocally contradicted. 

Another prophet of doom and prominent 
proponent of compulsion, Wilbur Cohen, 
who favored compulsory health insurance 
for all in 1948 has recently changed his posi- 
tion. In his testimony on H.R. 4700, to pro- 
vide medical benefits for OASI beneficiaries, 
Wilbur Cohen admitted that in the past he 
had favored the Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill 
which would have provided compulsory na- 
tional health insurance for the entire popula- 
tion. However, he retreated from this posi- 
tion and admitted that he had changed his 
viewpoint. He stated: “I have in the past 
taken the position that they [everyone, not 
merely those over 65, enjoying social security 
coverage] should [have medical care protec- 
tion], but I would not take that position at 
the present time because I believe that the 
voluntary plans and-.other arrangements 
have been making a successful and good ap- 
proach in this other field.” (This is a sum- 
mary of the questions and replies presented 
on page 346 of the published testimony.) 

Thus within a short period of time the 
proponents of compulsion have had to admit 
that they have been wrong. It would be 
difficult to find greater tribute to the capa- 
bilities of the voluntary program than is pro- 
vided by such acknowledgements. Yet these 
same prophets of doom make essentially the 
same statements, as usual without docu- 
mentation, regarding the capabilities of 
voluntary health insurance for the older 
people in the United States. 

The brazen effrontery of the compulsion- 
ists staggers the imagination. Voluntary 
programs have been and are characterized by 
success; the compulsory are those that ex- 
perience failure. Compulsion has been ex- 
periencing failure in America since a com- 
pulsory arrangement failed in Jamestown, 
Va., about 1608. Its fate in the future can 
hardly be different. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE OR PUBLIC WELFARE 


Since the growth of voluntary health in- 
surance has contradicted its critics, they now 
allege that it isn’t sufficiently comprehensive 
in coverage of the population or of health 
expenditures. I might point out, however, 
that within the next few days some Ameri- 
cans will exercise one of their most precious 
rights, the right to vote. Of all of those who 
could vote, only 60 percent will. If it is 
argued that the voluntary health insurance 
program should be abandoned because only 
73 percent of the population have purchased 
health insurance, then the proponents of 
compulsion ought to argue with equally bad 
logic that representative government in the 
United States should be abolished since only 
60 percent of the potential voters will vote. 
Upon reflection, moreover, this appears to 
be neither a strange nor inconsistent posi- 
tion for the proponents of compulsion to 
take, however frightening this might sound 
to you and me. The fact that fewer than 
100 percent of the people avail themselves of 
the ownership of voluntary health insurance 
merely confirms that the program is volun- 
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tary; those who don’t want it, don’t have to 
buy it; and those who want it, can buy it. 

Let us briefly consider the issue of 100 per- 
cent coverage of health expenditures. Let 
us also remember that the topic of discus- 
sion here is insurance, compulsory or volun- 
tary, for health expenditures. There are 
three criteria of an insurable expense: (1) It 
must be sizable; (2) its incidence must be 
unpredictable for the individual but predict- 
able for large groups; (3) many people deem 
themselves exposed to the risk. Not all 
health expenses meet all three criteria. 

But there is another matter to consider. 
Compulsory programs, governmental as they 
would have to be, such as social security for 
example, often are not what they seem. The 
old age insurance program does not provide 
a contract for the purchase of annuities to 
be received at a specified age as the result of 
the purchaser’s making voluntary contribu- 
tions. The notion of paid-up benefits is a 
fiction if not a deceit. The program is a 
governmental, collective, compulsory, tax- 
financed welfare program. The right of a 
taxpayer to benefits is neither a property 
nor a contractual right but merely a statu- 
tory right subject to Congress’ reservation 
to the right to alter, amend, or repeal any 
provision of the act. 

The interest of a “covered” employee can- 
not be soundly analogized to that of the 
holder of an annuity. Receipt of benefits 
is subject to withdrawal from the labor force 
since these welfare payments essentially rep- 
resent partial compensation for loss of wages. 
These welfare payments are tax exempt as 
“the value of property acquired by gift.” In 
the final analysis they are governmental or 
public charity, however disguised. This dis- 
closure may, of course, be distasteful to the 
proponents of compulsion. 

Voluntary health insurance does not pro- 
vide benefits for all health expenditures, sim- 
Ply because some health expenditures are 
not insurable. Public welfare may impose 
taxes on some citizens to provide benefits to 
others simply because it is not insurance but 
welfare (an instrumentality to transfer in- 
come from some people to others). The pur- 
pose of the false friends of voluntary health 
insurance—those who admittedly favor na- 
tional compulsory health insurance—is 
transparent. Their purpose is to break the 
voluntary program with an unbearable load, 
by trying to impose upon it a function it is 
not designed to perform. In contrast, a 
public welfare program can be limited only 
by a revolt of the taxpayers. 

FREEDOM FOR THE CONSUMER AND THE SUPPLIER 


The issues of universality and comprehen- 
sion focus attention upon the central issue 
of freedom versus compulsion. This issue 
is expressed by the term “freedom of choice”; 
voluntary programs would preserve it, com- 
pulsory programs inherently deny it. Those 
who espouse freedom believe that a person 
ought to be free to have health insurance 
or not to have it, as he chooses. He ought 
to have a realistic choice of plan. He ought 
to be able to choose those types and portions 
of health expenditures he deems it desirable 
to insure. He ought to be able to choose 
among qualified carriers. He ought to be 
able to contribute voluntarily to the pur- 
chase of the insurance so that he can possess 
contractual, property rights to the specified 
benefits. He ought to be free to rechoose 
purchase, plan, program, and carrier from 
time to time. 

Unless a program fulfills these conditions, 
its classification as voluntary is dubious. 
Generally these conditions are fulfilled under 
the multiform private ownership free mar- 
ket system which fortunately still prevails 
in the United States. Generally they are 
denied under a monolithic governmental 
compulsory welfare program. 

The choices available to the consumer in 
the United States stem from the variety of 
health insurance programs which are avail- 
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able. The variety is sometimes alleged to 
be bewildering, but this variety is one of the 
great advantages of the multiform system; 
it enables the individual to meet his own 
particular desires. Moreover, if a single con- 
tract does not provide all he wants, he can 
combine two or more. 

Thus a person can obtain basic coverages 
for hospital, surgical and regular medical 
services under Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
or private health insurance programs. He 
can obtain coverage for the potentially large 
loss in the form of what is called major 
medical or catastrophic or extended benefit 
insurance. There are also special illness in- 
surance policies as well as those covering 
loss of income. Finally, there are the 
erroneously designated comprehensive plans. 
The combination possibilities are enormous 
and they occur commonly in the packages 
consumers buy. The so-called comprehen- 
sive plans only rarely provide all dental care, 
nursing, and drugs on a completely prepaid 
basis. Despite alleged consumer preference 
for comprehensive care only 3.4 million per- 
sons are enrolled today in prepayment 
group-practice plans and even they provide 
less than comprehensive medical care: 71 
percent of the enrollees are eligible for hos- 
pitalization benefits, 93 percent for surgical 
benefits, 99 percent for medical and diagnos- 
tic care, and 7 percent for dental care. 

The private voluntary program is adapt- 
able, flexible, varied, and capable of inno- 
vation. It is for these reasons also economi- 
cal. Tribute to these inherent characteris- 
tics of the voluntary program has been paid 
by Jerome Pollack (UAW, AFL-CIO) whose 
own organization still favors national com- 
pulsory health insurance. This past April 
he acknowledged that, “today the voluntary 
system has won not only de facto recogni- 
tion but some real acceptance. If we set 
aside the financing of health care for the 
aged, few are now seeking Federal financing 
or Federal sponsorship of insurance for the 
unretired. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
might have solved some of the problems in 
financing, but could have frozen a pattern 
that already looks archaic after just a few 
years.” 

The monolithic, compulsory program in- 
herently tends to freeze an initial pattern, 
to become archiac, and consequently to be 
excessively costly. Mr. Pollack has indeed 
paid high tribute to an outstanding virtue 
of the voluntary program and has pointed 
to an inherent disadvantage of a compulsory 
program, a disadvantage which is equally 
as applicable to the program for the retired 
as for the unretired. Avoidance of a frozen 
pattern to fit a temporary condition of con- 
sumers or a temporary state of medical 
technology either of which can suddenly 
become obsolete is, after freedom of choice, 
one of the great advantages of the volun- 
tary approach. . 

The way people behave when the chips 
are down often reveals their true feelings, 
their true position. Recently when legisla- 
tion was prepared for a health insurance 
program for governmental employees, which 
include Congressmen, great care was taken 
to provide a voluntary program. Indeed the 
characteristics of a voluntary program, which 
I recited above, are the characteristics of 
the program for Government employees 
which Congress passed and the President ap- 


proved only a year ago (Public Law 86-382). ; 


This program was voted for by many in 
the House and Senate who have favored com- 
pulsory programs for everyone or more re- 
cently for the aged whom they would de- 
grade to second-class citizens. When the 
Congressmen were faced with the task of 
designing a program for themselves, they 
managed to preserve freedom of choice, they 
managed to provide a voluntary program. 
If this is what they want for themselves, 
why do they not realize that this is what 
others want? If they can provide a volun- 
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tary, free choice program for themselves, it 
is beyond their ability to provide it for 
others? 

Just as a voluntary program means free- 
dom of choice for the consumer it assures 
freedom to the seller. Despite contrary 
protestations that are made commonly and 
frequently by the proponents of compulsory 
programs, such programs inevitably impose 
burdensome controls upon the seller. The 
need for controls was admitted by Mr. 
Reuther in his testimony on H.R. 4700; but 
the entire issue is better presented by a re- 
view of the salient portion of a governmental 
report on “Hospitalization Insurance for 
OASI Beneficiaries.” 

In a section entitled “Administrative Re- 
view Arrangements,” the report first avows, 
“There is virtually universal agreement that 
there should be no interference with the 
internal administration of hospitals or with 
the authority of the physician in medical 
matters.” But then it immediately makes 
the following qualification: ‘Nevertheless, 
the use of public funds for social programs 
always implies some public concern not only 
with the proper handling of funds but also 
with the quality of the benefits received.” 
The implied control is a matter of over- 
riding concern to the medical profession. It 
could well be a step in the transformation 
of the medical profession from a position of 
being a free voluntary association of indi- 
viduals responsible directly to their patients 
into that of being hired servants and con- 
trolled employees of the state. Moreover, 
in the very next paragraph a control pro- 
cedure apparently is advocated: “One pro- 
cedure the system could adopt to encourage 
proper utilization of hospital services would 
be to maintain an adequate statistical check 
on the services for which it is paying.” The 
effect of this, in everyday language, is to put 
statistical checks over medical judgment. 

A voluntary program means freedom for 
both the consumer and the seller. A com- 
pulsory program denies it to both. As the 
freedom for the consumer has brought new 
programs as well as changes in old ones, free- 
dom for the seller provides assurance of high 
and rising quality of care. As the compul- 
sory program inevitably imposes controls, its 
controls inevitably reduce the quality of care. 
From the point of view of. the buyer or the 
seller the voluntary program is clearly su- 
perior to the compulsory. 

COSTS OF MEDICAL CARE 


Objections to voluntary programs for pro- 
viding medical care are sometimes based 
upon the so-called cost issue. It would be 
difficult to see how compulsory insurance 
which might very well contribute to an 
increase in the demand for medical services 
without providing corresponding increases 
in their supply could cope with this macter 
better than voluntary programs. 

It is reasonable and appropriate to com- 
pare the changes, or increases, in the nomi- 
nal prices for medical care services with 
those of ovher goods and services. The re- 
sult obtained depends largely upon the year 
on which the comparison is based. Those 
who wish to make sensational statements 
tend to select a fairly recent year in order 
to place the rising prices of medical care 
in an unfavorable light. Such ostrich-like 
people act as if there were no price rises 
prior to 1947 or 1949. That we have been 
living in an extended period of inflation, 
that the prices of services including medical 
services tend to rise faster in the later stages 
of this inflation is something we do not 
deny. If one looks only at the period, 1949 
to 1959, he finds that hospital room rates 
have risen 89 percent, all medical care prices 
45 percent, prices of all services excluding 
medical care 37 percent, medical care prices 
less hospital rates and group hospitalization 
29 percent, physicians’ fees 38 percent (gen- 
eral practitioners’ 41 and surgeons’ fees 22 
percent), and the prices of all goods and 
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services 22 percent. When more appropri- 
ately, one looks at the behavior of prices 
between 1939 and 1959 he finds the picture 
even more favorable to medical care. In 
that interval hospital room rates rose 317 
percent, all medical care, 108 percent, all 
services other than medical, 77 percent; med- 
ical care less hospitals, 75 percent; physicians’ 
fees, 90 percent (general practitioners’ 93 
and surgeons’ fees 68 percent); and the 
Consumer Price Index (for all goods and 
services) , 110 percent. 

The significant points about these price 
changes are the following: The component 
of medical care which has experienced tre- 
mendous increases in price is that for hos- 
pital room rates. The prices of medical care 
other than hospital room rates and particu- 
larly the prices of physicians’ services have 
moved (38 percent and 90 percent, 1945-59 
and 1939-59) very closely to those for all 
services excluding medical care (37 percent 
and 77 percent, 1949-59 and 1939-59). 
When it is realized that over the long pe- 
riod 1939-59, prices of services excluding 
medical care have risen substantially less 
than commodity prices (77 percent and 126 
percent), the favorable behavior of medical 
care prices can be appreciated. 

Thus we have pointed out that medical 
care prices, more specifically medical care 
prices excluding hospital room rates, and 
even more particularly the prices of phy- 
sicians’ services, have risen less than most 
other prices in the last 20 years. Neverthe- 
less, the statement is commonly made that 
people cannot afford medical care. But 
what is objectively relevant to what can or 
cannot be afforded is the relationship be- 
“tween the behavior of personal per capita 
incomes and of prices of consumer goods. 
We find that while medical care prices have 
been rising less than most other prices, per- 
sonal per capita incomes have been rising 
much more rapidly than all prices. Between 
1939 and 1949 when the average of all con- 
sumer prices rose 71 percent, personal per 
capita incomes rose 149 percent. Between 
1949 and 1959 when all prices rose 22 per- 
cent, personal per capita incomes rose 57 
percent. Between 1939 and 1959. when all 
prices rose 110 percent, personal per capita 
incomes rose 290 percent. Personal per 
capita incomes in 1959 were almost four 
times as great as they were in 1939. Prices, 
on the average, of consumer goods were 
twice as high in 1959 as in 1939. With this 
relationship between incomes and prices 
and the favorable relationship between 
medical prices and other prices, it is diffi- 
cult to see why or how medical care is 
beyond the means of most of the people 
in our society. 

A third approach to the costs of medical 
care would point out that many upward 
biases are at work in the Consumer Price 
Index. This is particularly true of the medi- 
cal care component where exceptional ad- 
vances in quality have occurred and it is 
notably true of hospitals’ and physicians’ 
services where prices are quoted on units 
of input rather than on units of output, 
thereby concealing the improvements in 
productivity which have occurred in the 
provision of hospitals’ and physicians’ serv- 
ices. Hospital room rates have risen excep- 
tionally, it is true, and physicians’ fees per 
visit have risen about an average amount. 
However, an appendectomy stay lasted about 
13 days around 1928-31 (and perhaps as late 
as 1937); it lasts 4 to 6 days now. A pneu- 
monia case is treated now not only with 
greater certainty but for fewer 1960 dollars 
than 1930 or 1940 dollars. 

In summary, because voluntary programs 
work, because they are flexible, because they 
provide better solutions, because their costs 
are lower, because they are compatible with 
our way of life, because they are not com- 
pulsory, we feel that the voluntary approach 
is preferable to the compulsory solution. 
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Dangers Confronting America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr.HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, we are 
always faced with the task of awaken- 
ing the American people to the dangers 
confronting us. 

George Todt touches on this vital 
point in one of his columns for the Los 
Angeles Herald Express: 

DANGERS CONFRONTING AMERICA 
(By George Todt) 

Cuba and Laos today are nothing more 
than symptoms of a major disease—the 
pathological desire of the international Com- 
munist hierarchy to conquer the nations 
of the earth and press them into a Red 
one-world government dominated by Moscow 
and Peiping. 

This is the greatest worldwide threat to 
the universal free agency of mankind in 
the history of civilization. 

Yet the people of the United States— 
themselves the arch protagonist and cham- 
pion of human liberty in modern times— 
stand confused as to the magnitude, the 
direction, and the scope of the threat today. 

True, many of us are alert now—and the 
numbers are increasing daily with the pas- 
sage of time. But there are still not enough. 

My readers have long been aware as to my 
beliefs about the Reds. 

Briefly, I thought the ‘Nazis under Adolf 
Hitler had reached a new high in human 
depravity—and volunteered to fight against 
them in World War II. But I think the 
Communists of yesterday and today are even 
worse. 

A GOOD QUESTION 


The blackest part of the picture is they 
have gratuitously picked us as their mortal 
enemy, whom they plan to defeat by either 
fair means or foul. Hitler, at least, did not 
make us his priority No. 1 target. The lat- 
ter pcsition was reserved for such peoples 
as the Russ, the Poles, and the French. 

Why are we so dangerously apathetic to 
the expanding menace which now threatens 
us from the direction of the Ural Mountains 
in no longer faraway Eurasia? Is it be- 
cause we are so rich we cannot imagine 
danger can be close upon us? Why com- 
placency? 

Recently Gen. C. P. Cabell, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
made a discerning speech about Soviet capa- 
bilities and overall strategy that zeroed in 
on the military ideological target. Strangely 
enough, his piercing diagnosis received scant 
attention in our communications media. 

Let my readers’ scan General Cabell’s 
knowledgeable words and judge their merit 
for themselves. He said, in part: 


ONCE WARNED 


“What do the Communist leaders really 
want? The answer is, simply, the world. 
Call it conquest, domination or control, their 
aim—as stated by themselves and demon- 
strated by their actions—is to destroy free- 
dom in the world and to impose a Commu- 
nist structure upon the whole globe. 

“Theirs is the language of total war. They 
have a consistency and a single mindedness 
about promoting a world revolution which 
is unique in the history of dictatorships. 
We have been warned before, by Hitler, of 
plans for world domination. We cannot ig- 
nore the present, clear Communist warning. 

“The Soviets have one great intangible 
resource which can best be described as 
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gall. They are showing ever-increasing con- 
fidence and even arrogance about their 
growth, both in material things and in in- 
fluence. 

“We in Intelligence (CIA) consider the 
only sensible view of Communist inten- 
tions is that the seek to destroy us by any 
means they can use. 

GRASSROOTS 


“The next question is how? Will it be 
by direct military attack or by long-term 
erosion? The answer is both. If we display 
weakness in our Military Establishment— 
if they believe they could strike without 
suffering unacceptable damage in return— 
then they will strike. Similarly, if we 
maintain soft spots in our nonmilitary 
posture at home and around the world they 
will—as they have in the past— seek to 
exploit these weaknesseé. 

“In their nonmilitary arsenal they have 
at their disposal all the open techniques of 
diplomacy, trade, ‘foreign aid and cultural 
missions which, when used by almost any 
other country, would be legitimate arms of 
official government business. 

“The Communists have in addition local 
parties in nearly every country of the 
world—parties trained and directed by 
Moscow, as at the recent meeting, and dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of representative 
government. 

WHERE NEXT? 

“This is no secret. The Soviets have 
boasted there are active Communist parties 
in 87 countries in the world. 

“The Soviets have the greatest and most 
expensive propaganda machine the world 
has ever known. 

“Several years ago we were inclined to 
say what goes on far across the Atlantic or 
the Pacific does not really affect us. Then 
we began to recognize the real intentions 
of the Communist. Several months ago we 
could still have said: ‘Today Laos is in 
danger; tomorrow it may be somewhere 
else, perhaps closer to home.’ Now we are 
forced to say: “Today Laos and today Cuba, 
90 miles from our shores.’ 

“Behind their curtain of secrecy, they 
believe they can make preparations for a 
surprise military attack. 

“In answer to the question: ‘When will 
the Communists strike?’—the answer is they 
have attacked, they are attacking and they 
will continue to attack.” 

Perhaps an even more pertinent question 
might be posed to my readers: 

“When will we really wake up?” 





A Study of the Fuels and the Need of a 
National Fuels Policy Are Imperative 
in the Interest of Our Economy in Peace 
or in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
sponsors and supporters of a fuels study 
by a joint congressional committee have 
been criticized by spokesmen of the oil 
and gas industries for not having spelled 
out more clearly what will be accom- 
plished by such a fuels study. 

It has been repeatedly said by such 
opponents that this Nation has a na- 
tional fuels policy, and therefore such a 
fuels study is unnecessary. 
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This statement is not in keeping with 
the facts for the Paley Commission in its 
report to President Eisenhower said: 

But on one point, the Commission is very 
clear; the hydra heads of energy policy must 
be reined together. 

This can be accomplished only if all parties 
concerned—the President and the Congress, 
the State and Federal agencies, and the en- 
ergy industries—work for a common base of 
understanding of the total energy outlook, 
the interrelations within the energy field and 
of the relations between energy and the rest 
of the economy. 


Further a member of the Federal 
Power Commission said in 1959: 

The need for a national energy policy 
seems so potently obvious that I am simply 
unable to understand how thoughtful peo- 
ple concerned with this business can over- 
look it. 


There are so many facets of the fuels 
industry that should be studied that it is 
important everyone concerned be in com- 
plete accord as to such a study by a joint 
congressional committee. 

To charge that such a study looking 
toward recommendations to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress would 
lead to bureaucratic control of the fuels 
industry is entirely erroneous. 

What has any of the fossil fuels to fear 
from such a study? This Congress must 
develop a positive approach to this im- 
portant problem. 

Making a study of the fuels and the 
need of a national fuels policy is quite 
different from specifically calling for a 
national fuels policy itself. 

It is now necesary to relate the supply 
to the fuel requirements in the foresee- 
able future, and in terms of kinds of geo- 
graphical origin to determine the nature 
and the extent of supply problems to be 
encountered. 

The various fuel and energy segments 
with transportation and manpower re- 
quirements must be studied to give ra- 


tional direction to the Government and. 


to industry in order to give them the in- 
formation so vital to the very existence 
of our Nation. 

Such a fuels study will make available 
the analytical tools necessary to antic- 
ipate longer range problems. It will also 
insure that the facilities and resources 
needed in our economy are available in 
peace or in war. 





Government by Task Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20,1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the new 
President has appointed numerous task 
forces to delve into matters vitally af- 
fecting the Nation. It is well that the 
President have good and expert coun- 
sel in carrying out the duties of his 
high office. But it must be realized that 
in the context of the Founding Fathers’ 
notions of representative Government 
such groups are in no manner responsi- 
ble to the people. They are not 
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elected; they cannot be impeached. 
The public has no opportunity to ap- 
pear. before them to state citizen’s 
views and voice desires concerning the 
manner in which it is to be governed. 
It has no privilege to evaluate task 
force recommendations before they are 
made. In many cases the recommenda- 
tions may never be communicated di- 
rectly to those they will govern, nor 
even the Congress. It is possible that 
only long after they have, in fact, com- 
menced to govern 180 million supposed- 
ly self-governing Americans that they 
will be discernible. It is possible they 
may be formulated into rigid Presi- 
dential legislative programs coming to 
Congress nominally as legislative 
recommendations but actually as Execu- 
tive demands to which the people’s rep- 
resentatives will be expected to accede 
without exercising the independence of 
judgment contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. If this comes to pass we will hard- 
ly enjoy Government by the people 
about which former President Lincoln 
spoke so eloquently at Gettysburg. It 
seems to me the duty of the people’s 
elected representatives to speak out 
publicly on grave issues facing the Na- 
tion. notwithstanding creation of semi- 
anonymous task forces to deal with 
them behind closed doors and without 
the enlightenment of public discussion. 
Only in this manner can the prolifera- 
tion of Government by task force be 
blocked effectively. 

In closing I invite attention to one 
such vital issue, the forthcoming re- 
sumption of Geneva nuclear test ban 
talks, which I have discussed during to- 
day’s proceedings in the House. 





Racketeering Tendencies Under Present 
Unemployment Compensation Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
speaking of unemployment benefits, it is 
well to bear in mind that there are two 
sides to the coin, and the Secretary of 
Labor might well include in his current 
recommendations, his suggestions as to 
how racketeering tendencies under the 
present program can be eliminated. 

I am just in receipt of a communica- 
tion from one of my constituents, who 
has very ably set forth the difficulties 
that she has observed and experienced 
in connection with this matter, as well as 
her reasons for objecting to its expan- 
sion under existing circumstances. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I submit her letter herewith, 
and commend its perusal to all interested 
parties: 

COBLESKILL, N.Y., 
February 13, 1961. 
Congressman J. ERNEst WHARTON, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHARTON: AS an offi- 

cial of a small business firm in upstate 
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New York, I am writing to register my pro- 
test against the Kennedy plan to increase 
unemployment benefits and consequently, 
increase the tax on employers to pay these 
benefits. 

Why are the business firms being stuck 
with this tax? The Government wants busi- 
ness to provide more jobs, expand and bol- 
ster up the economy, but it is making this 
nearly impossible. 

In 1960, we had 35 persons on our payroll - 
which totaled just under $90,000. 

If this new proposal is passed, we will 
immediately layoff 10 part-time persons, as 
cost will be prohibitive. We will whittle 
down hours and attempt to trim payroll as 
much as possible, as unemployment tax will 
be so high. 

Now, when this law was first passed, its 
intention was probably justified. But it has 
become a mass giveaway program. 

Benefits should only be given to persons in 
need, under depression-time period, For 
example, we have a woman working for us— 
her annual payroll is over $4,000. Her hus- 
band works every summer only—draws un- 
employment benefits all winter for 26 weeks. 
Their annual payroll is at least $6,000—they 
have a new car, new clothes, etc. 

Another example. Telephone girls are 
hired for extra summer period when busi- 
ness is rushed. Get overtime, then laid off 
and draw benefits all winter. Their annual 
payroll is more than a person who works 
52 weeks a year. And benefits are tax free. 

Still another example. We advertised for 
a housekeeper in our family. We got this 
stock answer from several women: “I 
wouldn’t consider it. I’m getting unem- 
ployment and wouldn’t want to lose the 
benefits.” 

The Government is paying people not to 
work. This is wrong. It’s now considered 
smart to draw benefits, get out of working. 
Remember this is repeated year after year, 
there is no limit how many times a person 
can draw benefits, if he has enough work 
time. 

Unemployment benefits should be a State 
project; definitely not Federal. 

We are also much opposed to $1.25 per 
hour raise. It is inflationary, as every 
worker on our payroll would want-com- 
parable raise. 

We hope something can be done in this 
matter. It is a hardship. 

If the Government wants more business 
failures, more unemployment, this is the 
way to do it. Tax the businessman out of 
business. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN RYDER, 
Secretary, Times-Journal Co. 





The Voice of Democracy—Essay by Ross 
Barker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, an ex- 
ceptionally fine treatise on the impor- 
tance of democracy has been written by 
a student from my hometown of Reno, 
Nev. This young man, Ross Barker, of 


-Manogue High School, has been declared 


Nevada winner in the Voice of Democ- 
racy essay contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association-of Broadcasters. 

I ask unanimous consent that Ross 
Barker’s essay be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
i Tue Voice or DEMOCRACY 


(By Ross Barker, Manogue High School, 
Reno, Nev.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I speak for de- 
mocracy. 3 

To me, the voice of democracy, the very 
soul of representative government, is the 
vote. It is the only true medium through 
which I can effectively express my will con- 
cerning our American Government; the only 
way that we citizens of our town can insure 
that our great American heritage of equal- 
ity and unlimited opportunity is not lost 
through bad or indifferent government. 

Fortunately, in our recent presidential 
election, nearly 85 percent of our entire eligi- 
ble population registered and voted, and 
they appeared to be well informed as to the 
principles and goals of their candidates. 

In spite of the fervor and fever of na- 
tional elections and campaigns, however, it 
is vital that we continue to select our local 
candidates just as carefully. For the con- 
duct and capabilities of these officials can 
have a greater and more immediate impact 
upon our lives than the actions of the 
President. 

The city councilman, for example, is re- 
sponsible for the formation and maintenance 
of & well-trained and adequately equipped 
police and fire department. He is also re- 
sponsible for the creation and maintenance 
of recreational facilities which we Americans 
believe necessary for the upbringing of 
healthy, happy and socially developed young 
people. Surely we dare not fail to vote care- 
fully here. 

Again, an incompetent county commis- 
sioner can retard the development and 
growth of an entire area, thereby affecting 
business expansion, job opportunities, and 
even the health of the residents. How? 
Through disregard for the necessity of plan- 
ning proper and constantly expanded fa- 
cilities for basic services, sanitation, roads, 


building codes to protect property values, and. 


hospital facilities. Each of these is an im- 
mediaté and personal need about which we 
must express ourselves at the polls. 

A State assemblyman has the important 
task of providing the foundation for all these 
services: tax money to be available, respon- 
sibilities of officials, bonded indebtedness for 
building new structures—all these are first 
at the discretion of the State assemblyman. 
Therefore, it is unthinkable that we would 
fail to cast an intelligent vote for this im- 
portant position. 

The election of qualified men and women 
to our local school boards must rank as the 
single greatest responsibility the American 
voter has—for here the American way is 


perpetuated. 
By providing adequate classroom space, 
modern textbooks, sufficient laboratory 


equipment and evermore qualified teachers, 
the local school board is exerting a more pro- 
found influence on my life than any other 
group of people in the world. It is to a great 
extent these. officials who by determining 
how I shall be educated, determine how I 
shall live my life. 

So, indeed, these so-called lesser offices are 
of great importance in our everyday living. 
It is here at this level of government that 
the collective will of the people must be 
first expressed. Right here, in our home- 
town, we must first guarantee our American 
heritage, our equality of opportunity, and 
exploit our wonderful freedoms. For if free- 
dom, in truth, does start in the mind and 
heart of the individual, then its first expres- 
sion, we repeat, must be at the individual’s 
level which is “Hometown, United States of 
America.” Here is where love of country, 
respect for the American tradition, and pride 
in national accomplishment are fostered. 
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Here, before us and a part of us, is the Amer- 
ica that glows in the hearts of millions of 
the world’s less fortunates. “Hometown, 
United States of America”—the rock which 
constitutes the foundation of our national 
Government. 

And as long as we continue to utilize our 
voice of democracy on the local level, then 
this Nation will not falter—will not fail us— 
and will not perish from this earth. 





Minnesota House of Representatives 
Adopts Resolution Urging Passage of 
Social Security Law To Meet Medical 
Care Needs of the Aged Sick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include a communication to me 
from Mr. G. H. Leahy, chief clerk of the 
Minnesota House of Representatives, and 
excerpts from the Journal of the Minne- 
sota House of Representatives which 
deal with the adoption of a very impor- 
tant resolution. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15,.1961. 
The Honorable JosepH E. Kartu, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KartTH: I enclose here- 
with a copy of House Resolution No. 5, which 
was adopted by the Minnesota House of 
Representatives in 62d regular session on 
February 14, 1961. 


Very truly yours, 
G. H. LeEany, 


Chief Cleric, House of Representatives. 
“House RESOLUTION 5 


“Resolution pertaining to a medical care 
plan under the social security system 

“Whereas existing State and Federal Gov- 
ernment aid programs for medical care, vol- 
untary health insurance and private volun- 
tary efforts continue to fall far short of 
meeting the basic medical care needs of the 
16 million aged citizens of our State and 
Nation; and 

“Whereas Federal legislation enacting a 
medical care plan for our aged would help 
to ease the problems of the aged, of hos- 
pitals, public assistance programs, and pri- 
vate philanthropy and would relieve volun- 
tary insurance programs of the burden of 
carrying this high-risk group; and 

“Whereas the social security system 
should be the basic means of financing the 
medical care needs of the aged: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota urge the 
Congress of the United States to enact a 
medical care plan financed under the social 
security system and providing hospital, 
nursing home, and outpatient diagnostic 
services care for our aged citizens; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house of representatives transmit copies of 
this resolution to the Members of the Minne- 
sota congressional delegation.” 

Mr. Latz moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. Latz moved a call of the House. 

The roll being called, the following mem- 
bers answered to their names: Adams, Al- 
bertson, H. J. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, M. 
Anderson, W. Anderson, Barr, Barsness, Bas- 
ford, Bassett, Battles, Bergeson, Carlson, 
Cina, Conn, Conroy, Cummings, Cunning- 
ham, Dickinson, Dirlam, Dunn, Duxbury, 
Enebo, Enestvedt, Erdahl, Evenson, Everson, 
Falkenhagen, Fena, Mrs. Fieldman, Fitz- 
gerald, Fitzsimons, Franke, Franz, French, 
Fudro, Fugina, Fuller, Furst, Gerling, Gimp], 
Grant, Grussing, Hall, Halsted, Head, Heg- 
strom, Henning, Hinman, House, Iverson, 
Johnson, Jones, Jopp, Jude, Jungclaus, Kar- 
vonen, Kelly, Klaus, Knudsen, Krenik, Ku- 
cera, LaBrosse, Langley, Latz, Lee, Mrs. 
Luther, McCarty, McGill, McGowan, McLeod, 
Mahowald, Mann, Maruska, Mosier, Mueller, 
Mulder, Munger, Murk, Nelson, Nordin, Nord- 
lie, Noreen, Nurminen, O’Dea, Odegard, Par- 
ish, Parks, Paulson, A. H. Peterson, C. D. 
Peterson, J. M. Peterson, Podgorski, Popovich, 
Prifrel, Renner, Richardson, Richie, Rutter, 
Sabo, Schulz, Schumann, Schwanke, Searle, 
Shovell, Skeate, Stone, D. E. Swenson, G. W. 
Swenson, Tiemann, Tomczyk, Van De Riet, 
Van Santen, Volstad, Voxland, Wangensteen, 
Wanvick, Warnke, Wee, Wichterman, Wilder, 
Wright, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Cina moved that further proceedings 
of the rollcall be dispensed with and that 
the sergeant-at-arms be instructed to bring 
in the absentees. The motion prevailed and 
it was so ordered. 

Mr. French moved to amend House Resolu- 
tion 5, the typewritten resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Strike the third “Whereas” clause and in 
line 17 strike the words “financed under the 
social security system”. 

A rollcall was requested and properly 
seconded. 

The question being taken on the adoption 
of the French amendment, and the roll being 
called, there were yeas 60, and nays 66, as 
follows: 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Albertson, H. J. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, 
M. Anderson, Beedle, Cummings, Cunhing- 
ham, Dickinson, Dirlam, Dunn, Duxbury, 
Erdahl, Evenson, Everson, Falkenhagen, 
Fitzsimons, Franke, French, Fuller, Furst, 
Gimpl, Grant, Grussing, Hall, Head, Heg- 
strom, Henning, Iverson, Jopp, Jungclaus, 
Karvonen, Klaus, Krenik, Kucera, Langley, 
McCarty, McLeod, Mahowajd, Maruska, 
Mueller, Mulder, Nordlie, Noreen, Odegard, 
Parks, Paulson, C. D. Peterson, Popovich, 
Renner. Schulz, Schumann, Schwanke, 
Searle, Stone, D. E. Swenson, G. W. Swenson, 
Tiemann, Van De Riet, Voxland, Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
Adams, W. Anderson, Barr, Barsness, Basford, 
Bassett, Battles, Bergeson, Carlson, Cina, 
Conn, Conroy, Enebo, Enestvedt, Fena, Mrs. 
Fieldman, Fitzgerald, Franz, Fudro, Fugina, 
Gerling, Halsted, Hinman, Hofstad, House, 
Johnson, Jones, Jude, Kelly, Knudsen, La- 
Brosse, Latz, Lee, Mrs. Luther, McGill, Mc- 
Gowan, Mann, Mosier, Munger, Murk, Nel- 
son, Nordin, Nurminen, O’Dea, Parish, A.H. 
Peterson, J. M. Peterson, Podgorski, Prifrel, 
Richardson, Richie, Rutter, Sabo, Shovell, 
Skeate, Tomczyk, Van Santen, Volstad, Wan- 
gensteen, Wanvick, Warnke, Wee, Wichter- 
man, Wilder, Wozniak, Mr. Speaker. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. Duxbury moved to amend House Reso- 
lution 5, the typewritten resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Strike the “period” at the end of line 19, 
insert a “comma” in lieu thereof, and add 
the following language: 

“Provided that the Member of the House 
of Repesentatives of the United States from 
the First Congressional District in Minne- 
sota shall investigate the matter for himself 
and exercise the judgment for which he was 
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elected, without letting this resolution in- 
fluence him.” 

A rolicall was requested and properly 
seconded. 

The question being taken on the adoption 
of the Duxbury amendment. Mr. Duxbury 
moved that those not voting be excused 
from voting. The motion prevailed. 

The roll being called, there were yeas 55 
and nays 69, as follows: 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Albertson, H. J. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, 
M. Anderson, Cummings, Cunningham, 
Dickinson, Dirlam, Dunn, Duxbury, Erdahl, 
Evenson, Everson, Falkenhagen, Fitzsimons, 
Franke, French, Fuller, Furst, Gimpl, Grus- 
sing, Hall, Head, Hégstrom, Henning, Jopp, 
Jungclaus, Karvonen, Klaus, Krenik, Kucera, 
Langley, McCarty, McLeod, Mahowald, Mar- 
uska, Mueller, Mulder, Nordlie, Noreen, Ode- 
gard, Parks, Paulson, C. D. Peterson, Renner, 
Schulz, Schumann, Schwanke, Searle, Stone, 
D. E. Swenson, G. W. Swenson, Van De Riet, 
Voxland, Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
Adams, W. Anderson, Barr, Barsness, Bas- 
ford, Bassett, Battles, Beedle, Bergeson, Carl- 
son, Cina, Conn, Conroy, Enebo, Enestvedt, 
Fena, Mrs. Fieldman, Fitzgerald, Franz, 
Fudro, Fugina, Gerling, Grant, Halsted, Hin- 
man, Hofstad, House, Johnson, Jones, Jude, 
Kelly, Knudsen, LaBrosse, Latz, Lee, Mrs. 
Luther, McGill, McGowan, Mann, Mosier, 
Munger, Murk, Nelson, Nordin, Nurminen, 
O'Dea, Parish, A. H. Peterson, J. M. Peterson, 
Podgorski, Prifrel, Richardson, Richie, Rut- 
ter, Sabo, Shovell, Skeate, Tiemann, Tom- 
czyk, Van Santen, Volstad, Wangensteen, 
Wanvick, Warnke, Wee, Wichterman, Wilder, 
Wozniak, Mr. Speaker. 

So the Duxbury amendment was lost. 

Mr. C. D. Peterson moved to amend House 
Resolution 5, the typewritten resolution, as 
follows: 

Strike the “period’’ at the end of line 19, 
insert a “comma” in lieu thereof, and add 
the following language: 

“Provided that the Member of the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
from the Third Congressional District in 
Minnesota shall investigate the matter for 
himself and exercise the judgment for 
which he was elected, without letting this 
resolution influence him.” 

Mr. McCarthy moved to amend the C. D. 
Peterson amendment by including the Fifth 
Congressional District. The motion was lost 
and the amendment was not adopted. 

The question recurred on the adoption of 
the C. D. Peterson amendment. 

A rolicall was requested and properly 
seconded. 

The question being taken on the adoption 
of the C. D. Peterson amendment, Mr. C. D. 
Peterson moved that those not voting be- 
excused from voting. The motion prevailed. 

The roll being called, there were yeas 54 
and nays 68, as follows: 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Albertson, H. J. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, 
M. Anderson, Cummings, Cunningham, 
Dickinson, Dirlam, Dunn, Duxbury, Erdahl, 
Evenson, Everson, Falkenhagen, Fitzsimons, 
Franke, Frer-ch, Fuller, Furst, Gimpl, Grus- 
sing, Hall, Head, Hegstrom, Henning, Jopp, 
Jungclaus, Karvonen, Klaus, Krenik, Kucera, 
Langley McCarty, McLeod, Mahowald, Maru- 
ska, Mueller, Mulder, Nordlie, Noreen, Ode- 
gard, Paulson, C. D. Peterson, Renner, 
Schulz, Schumann, Schwanke, Searle, Stone, 
D. E. Swenson, G. W. Swenson, Van De Riet, 
Voxland, Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
Adams, W. Anderson, Barr, Barsness, Bas- 
ford, Bassett, Battles, Bergeson, Carlson, 
Cina, Conn, Conroy, Enebo, Enestvedt; Fena, 
Mrs. Fieldman, Fitzgerald, Franz, Fudro, 
Fugina, Gerling, Grant, Halsted, Hinman 
Hofstad, House, Johnson, Jones, Jude, Kelly, 
Knudsen, LaBrosse, Latz, Lee, Mrs. Luther, 
McGill, McGowan, Mann, Mosier, Munger, 
Murk, Nelson, Nordin, Nurminen, O’Dea, 
Parish, A, H. Peterson, J. M. Peterson, Pod- 
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gorski, Prifrel, Richardson, Richie, Rutter, 
Sabo, Shovell, Skeate, Tiemann, Tomczyk, 
Van Santen, Volstad, Wangensteen, Wanvick, 
Warnke, Wee, Wichterman, Wilder, Wozniak, 
Mr. Speaker. 

So the C. D. Peterson amendment was 
lost. 

Mr. Klaus moved to amend House Reso- 
lution 5, the typewritten resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Strike the “period” at the end of line 19, 
insert a “comma” in lieu thereof, and add 
the following language: 

“Provided that the Member of the House 
of Representatives of the United States from 
the Second Congressional District in Min- 
nesota shall investigate the matter for him- 
self and exercise the judgment for which he 
was elected, without letting this resolution 
influence him.” 

The motion was lost and the amendment 
was not adopted. 

Mr. Parks moved to amend House Resolu- 
tion 5, the typewritten resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Strike the “period” at the end of line 19, 
insert a “comma” in lieu thereof, and add 
the following language: 

“Provided that the Member of the House 
of Representatives of the United States from 
the Fourth: Congressional District in Min- 
nesota shall investigate the matter for him- 
self and exercise the judgment for which he 
was elected, without letting this resolution 
influence him.” 

A rollcall was requested and properly sec- 
onded. 

The question being taken on the adoption 
of the Parks amendment, and the roll being 
called, there were yeas 57, and nays 69, as 
follows: 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Albertson, H. J. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, 
M. Anderson, Cummings, Cunningham, Dick- 
inson, Dirlam, Dunn, Duxbury, Erdahl, Even- 
son, Everson, Falkenhagen, Fitzsimons, 
Franke, French, Fuller, Furst, Gimpl, Gruss- 
ing, Hall, Head, Hegstrom, Henning, Iverson, 
Jopp, Jungclaus, Karvonen, Klaus, Krenik, 
Kucera, Langley, McCarty, McLeod, Mahow- 
ald, Maruska, Mueller, Mulder, Nordlie, No- 
reen, Odegard, Parks, Paulson, C. D. Peter- 
son, Popovich, Renner, Schulz, Schumann, 
Schwanke, Searle, Stone, D. E. Swenson, G. 
W. Swenson, Van De Riet, Voxland, Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
Adams, W. Anderson, Barr, Barsness, Basford, 
Bassett, Battles, Beedle, Bergeson, Carlson, 
Cina, Conn, Conroy, Enebo, Enestvedt, Fena, 
Mrs. Fieldman, Fitzgerald, Franz, Fudro, Fu- 
gina, Gerling, Grant, Halsted, Hinman, Hof- 
stad, House, Johnson, Jones, Jude, Kelly, 
Knudsen, LaBrosse, Latz, Lee, Mrs. Luther, 
McGill, McGowan, Mann, Mosier, Munger, 
Murk, Nelson, Nordin, Nurminen, O’Dea, Par- 
ish, A. H. Peterson, J. M. Peterson, Podgorski, 
Prifrel, Richardson, Richie, Rutter, Sabo, 
Shovell, Skeate, Tiemann, Tomczyk, Van San- 
ten, Volstad, Wangensteen, Wanvick, Warnke, 
Wee, Wichterman, Wilder, Wozniak, Mr. 
Speaker. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The question recurred on the adoption of 
the Latz motion that House Resolution 
5 be now adopted. 

A rollcall was requested and properly 
seconded. 

NOTICE OF INTENTION TO DEBATE 


Pursuant to Rule 41, Mr. H. R. Anderson 
gave notice of his intention to debate House 
Resolution 5. The resolution was laid over 
for 1 day. 

Mr. Duxbury moved to amend House Reso- 
lution 5 as follows: 

Insert a comma after the word “resolu- 
tion” in line 21, and then insert the follow- 
ing after the comma and before the word 
“to” in line 22: 

“Copies of each amendment offered to the 
resolution in the House of Representatives 
and a statement as to the number of votes 
in favor of and the number of votes against 
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each such amendment and the resolution.” 
A rolicall was requested and properly 
seconded. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. Wozniak moved a call of the house. 

The roll being called, the following mem- 
bers answered to their names: Adams, Al- 
bertson, H. J. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, M. 
Anderson, W. Anderson, Barr, Barsness, Bas- 
ford, Bassett, Battles, Beedle, Bergeson, Carl- 
son, Cina, Conn, Conroy, Cummings, Dick- 
inson, Dirlam, Dunn, Duxbury, Enebo, 
Enestvedt, Erdahl, Evenson, Everson, Falken- 
hagen, Fena, Mrs. Fieldman, Fitzgerald, Fitz- 
simons, Franke, Franz, French, Fugina, Ful- 
ler, Furst, Gerling, Gimpl, Grant, Halsted, 
Head, Hegstrom, Henning, Hinman, Hofstad, 
House, Iverson, Johnson, Jones, Jopp, Jude, 
Jungclaus, Karvonen, Kelly, Kinzer, Klaus, 
Knudsen, Krenik, Kucera, LaBrosse, Langley, 
Latz, Lee, Mrs. Luther, McCarty, McGill, 
McGowan, McKenzie, McLeod, Mahowald, 
Mann, Maruska, Mosier, Mueller, Mulder, 
Munger, Murk, Nelson, Newhouse, Nordin, 
Nordlie, Noreen, Nurminen, O’Dea, Odegard, 
Parish, Parks, Paulson, A. H. Peterson, C. D. 
Peterson, J. M. Peterson, Podgorski, Popo- 
vich, Prifrel, Renner, Richardson, Richie, 
Rutter, Sabo, Schaffer, Schulz, Schumann, 
Schwanke, Searle, Shovell, Skeate, Stone, 
D. E. Swenson, G. W. Swenson, Tiemann, Van 
De Riet, Van Santen, Volstad, Voxland, 


" Wangensteen, Wanvick, Warnke, Wee, Wich- 


terman, Wilder, Wozniak, Wright, Mr. Speak- 
er. 
Mr. Wozniak moved that further proceed- 
ings of- the rollcall be dispensed with and 
that sergeant at arms be instructed to bring 
in the absentees. The motion prevailed and 
it was so ordered. 

The question being taken on the adoption 
of the Duxbury amendment, Mr. Cina moved 
that those not voting be excused from voting. 
The motion prevailed. 

The roll being called, there were yeas 59, 
and nays 69, as follows: 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Albertson, H. J. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, 
M. Anderson, Cummings, Dickinson, Dirlam, 
Dunn, Duxbury, Erdahl, Evenson, Everson, 
Falkenhagen, Fitzsimons, Franke, French, 
Fuller, Furst, Gimpl, Grant, Hall, Head, 
Hegstrom, Henning, Iverson, Jopp, Jung- 
claus, Karvonen, Kinzer, Klaus, Krenik, Ku- 
cera, Langley, McCarty, McLeod, Mahowald, 
Maruska, Mueller, Mulder, Newhouse, 
Nordlie, Noreen, Odegard, Parks, Paulson, 
C. D. Peterson, Popovich, Renner, Schulz, 
Schumann, Schwanke, Searle, Stone, D. E. 
Swenson, G. W. Swenson, Van De Riet, Vox- 
land, Wee, Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
Adams, W. Anderson, Barr, Barsness, Bas- 
ford, Bassett, Battles, Beedle, Bergeson, Carl- 
son, Cina, Conn, Conroy, Enebo, Enestvedt, 
Fena, Mrs. Fieldman, Fitzgerald, Franz, 
Fudro, Fugina, Gerling, Halsted, Hinman, 
Hofstad, House, Johnson, Jones, Jude, Kelly, 
Knudsen, LaBrosse, Latz, Lee, Mrs. Luther, 
McGill, McGowan, McKenzie, Mann, Mosier, 
Munger, Murk, Nelson, Nordin, Nueminen, 
O'Dea, Parish, A. H. Peterson, J. M. Peterson, 
Podgorski, Prifrel, Richardson, Richie, Rut- 
ter, Sabo, Schaffer, Shovell, Skeate, Tiemann, 
Tomezyk, Van Santen, Volstad, Wangensteen, 
Wanvick, Warnke, Wichterman, Wilder, 
Wozniak, Mr. Speaker. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. Klaus moved to amend House Resolu- 
tion 5 as follows: 

Strike the period at the end of line 19, in- 
sert a comma and add: the following: 

“Such medical and hospital benefits would 
be provided for all citizens past the age of 
65 whether they are under the social security 
system or not.” 

A roll call was requested and properly 
seconced. 

The question being taken on the adoption 
of the Klaus amendment, Mr. Klaus moved 
that those not voting be excused from vot- 
ing. The motion prevailed. io 
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The roll being called, there were yeas 65, 
and nays 63, as follows: 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Albertson, H. J. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, 
M, Anderson, Cummings, Dickinson, Dirlam, 
Dunn, Duxbury, Evenson, Everson, Falken- 
hagen, Fitzsimons, Franke, Franz, French, 
Fugina, Fuller, Furst, Gimpl, Grant, Gruss- 
ing, Hall, Head, Hegstrom, Henning, Iverson, 
Johnson, Jopp, Jungclaus, Karvonen, Kinzer, 
Klaus, Krenik, Kucera, Langley, McCarty, 
McLeod, Mahowald, Maruska, Mueller, Mul- 
der, Newhouse, Nordlie, Noreen, Odegard, 
Parks, Paulson, C. D. Peterson, J. M. Peter- 
son, Podgorski, Renner, Schaffer, Schulz, 
Schumann, Schwanke, Searle, Stone, D. E. 
Swenson, G. W. Swenson, Van De Riet, Van 
Santen, Voxland, Wee, Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
Adams, W. Anderson, Barr, Barsness, Basford, 
Bassett, Battles, Beedle, Bergeson, Carlson, 
Cina, Conn, Conroy, Enebo, Enestvedt, Fena, 
Mrs. Fieldman, Fitzgerald, Fudro, Gerling, 
Halsted, Hinman, Hofstad, House, Jones, 


Jude, Kelly, Knudsen, LaBrosse, Latz, Lee, ~ 


Mrs. Luther, McGill, McGowan, McKenzie, 
Mann, Mosier, Munger, Murk, Nelson, Nordin, 
Nurminen, O’Dea, Parish, A. H. Peterson, 
Prifrel, Richardson, Richie, Rutter, Sabo, 
Shovell, Skeate, Tiemann, Tomczyk, Volstad, 
Wangensteen, Wanvick, Warnke, Wichter- 
man, Wilder, Wozniak, Mr. Speaker. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The question recurred on the motion of 
Mr. Latz that House Resolution 5, as 
amended, be now adopted. 

A rolicall was requested and properly 
seconded. 

The question being taken on the adoption 
of House Resolution 5, as amended, and 
the roll being called, there were yeas 85, 
and nays 42, as follows: 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Adams, Albertson, W. Anderson, Barr, Bars- 
ness, Basford, Bassett, Beedle, Bergeson, 
Carlson, Cina, Conn, Conroy, Dirlam, Enebo, 
Enestvedt, Fena, Mrs. Fieldman, Fitzgerald, 
Fitzsimons, Franz, Fudro, Fugina, Gerling, 
Grant, Halsted, Head, Hinman, House, Iver- 
son, Johnson, Jones, Jopp, Karvonen, Kelly, 
Kinzer, Klaus, Krenik, Kucera, LaBrosse, 
Latz, Lee, Mrs. Luther, McCarty, McGill, 
McGowan, McKenzie, Mann, Maruska, Mosier, 
Mulder, Munger, Murk, Nordin, Nurminen, 
O’Dea, Parish, A. H. Peterson, J. M. Peter- 
son, Podgorski, Popovich, Prifrel, Richard- 
son, Richie, Rutter, Sabo, Schaffer, Schulz, 
Schwanke, Searle, Shovell, Skeate, D. E. 
Swenson, Tiemann, Tomczyk, Van Santen, 
Volstad, Wangensteen, Wanvick, Warnke, 
Wichterman, Wilder, Wozniak, Wright, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
H.W. Anderson, H. R. Anderson, M. Anderson, 
Battles, Cummings, Dickinson, Dunn, Dux- 
bury, Evenson, Everson, Falkenhagen, 
Franke, French, Fuller, Furst, Gimpl, Grus- 
sing, Hall, Hegstrom, Henning, Hofstad, Jude, 
Jungclaus, Langley, McLeod, Mahowald, 
Mueller, Nelson, Newhouse, Nordlie, Noreen 
Odegard, Parks, Paulson, C. D. Peterson, Ren- 
ner, Schumann, Stone, G. W. Swenson, Van 
De Riet, Voxland, Wee. 

So the resolution was adopted. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 
SPEECH 
Fr 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16, 1918, 43 years ago, the peo- 
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ple of Lithuania proclaimed their na- 
tional independence in their historic 
homeland and instituted their own dem- 
ocratic republic. It was momentous day 
for the Lithuanians as they embarked 
on a new course in their history. A new 
beginning which would erase the memory 
of a past that had been dominated by the 
oppressive rule of the czars. 

In the course of just 2 decades, the 
people worked hard and accomplished 
near miracles. The war-ravaged coun- 
try was rebuilt and the democratic re- 
gime took root. But it was at this mo- 
ment that another event occurred over 
which they had no control. The clouds 
of the Second World War had begun to 
form and, unfortunately, the threat be- 
came a full-fledged storm which sur- 
passed the Lithuanians’ fears and fore- 
bodings. 

Stalin’s forces invaded and occupied 
the country and in July of 1940 Lithu- 
ania was annexed to the Soviet Union, 
thus marking an end to the Lithuanian 
Republic that had been born on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918. 

Today the national ideals of freedom, 
liberty, and independence that the Lith- 
uanians cherished so deeply are virtually 
nonexistent in their country. An area 
so completely under the control of Mos- 
cow can never fully realize these aims. 
In order to have real meaning, they must 
be exercised in an atmosphere free from 
the threat of reprisal or suppression. 
Lithuania as a part of the Soviet Union 
constitutionally is an equal partner, but 
in reality Moscow maintains a tight con- 
trol on all aspects of Lithuanian life— 
social, political, and educational. ~ 

Needless to say the people themselves 
have not forgotten the original ideals 
that led to their 1918 proclamation. On 
this anniversary of their independence, 
if not permitted to do so publicly, at 
least within their hearts they again re- 
new their allegiance to a free Lithuania. 
We in turn join with them in celebrat- 
ing this day and applaud the valor and 
unconquerable spirit of a people who 
have and will continue to strive for com- 
plete freedom, liberty, and independence, 





Let’s Plug Idento 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the time of year when our auto- 
mobiles are proudly displaying new 
license plates or license stickers. 

It is also the time of year when the 
Disabled American Veterans begin their 
Idento-tag campaign to supply motor- 
ists with personal sets of miniature 
license tags. These tags serve a dual 
purpose of providing visual evidence of 
our license numbers and protecting our 
key rings in the event of loss. 

At the same time, the Disabled 
American Veterans use our contributions 
to their cause as revenue for their im- 
portant activities. 


February 20 


I am submitting for the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the January 
edition of the DAV magazine that clearly 
sets forth the purpose of this drive. 
which is worthy of our interest: 

EDITORIALLY SPEAKING—LET’s PLuG IDENTO 


As is so often the case with good things 
that seem to go on and on forever of and by 
themselves, we have all come to take the an- 
nual Idento-tag campaigns pretty much for 
granted. 

Yearin and yearout this efficiently operated 
program has produced the lion’s share of 
revenues which make possible our vital pro- 
gram of service to disabled veterans. To 
most of us it seems that it happens practi- 
cally automatically. The names, addresses, 
and license numbers are matched. The tags 
are assembled and mailed. The money 
comes in. Or so it seems. 

And so, not illogically, we are inclined to 
take it pretty much for granted. But its 
not that simple. And in the light of the 
current and predicted financial position of 
the DAV, we take it too much for granted. 
The Idento-tag program is not a horn of 
plenty that will continue, as it once did, to 
pour out all the funds necessary to support 
the service activities of the DAV. 

There are many reasons for this. Costs of 
labor and materials have been, are, and will 
continue to be, on the rise. The postal in- 
crease of last July added to the cost burden. 
The recent decision of the Ohio courts to 
subject the Idento-tag plant to personal and 
property taxes adds further to the costs of 
production. 

At the same time, many other related and 
unrelated influences have combined to ad- 
versely affect the level of contributions. 

As we get further from war, its horrors and 
the harshness of the sacrifices it demanded 
from those who served, fades from-the public 
memory. It becomes increasingly difficult to 
center the attention of the Nation on the 
problems of its war disabled. 

Each year, too, new charities turn to the 
public for support. Each (or nearly all, at 
any rate) is worthy in itself. But each 
spreads the total national charitable contri- 
bution a little thinner, reducing still further 
the amount available for the DAV and the 
many other organizations which must de- 
pend upon public generosity. In particular 
the United Fund drives and the greatly in- 
creased emphasis on local utilization of 
charitable funds has had its effect not only 
on the DAV but on the disease organizations 
and all others who rely for their support on 
nationwide direct mail solicitation. The 
financial pitch is not unique to the DAV. 

But whatever the reasons—and they are 
many and varied—the indentotag program 
can no longer be taken for granted as an un- 
limited source of funds. 

This does not mean that the identotag has 
outlived its usefulness. Far from it. But it 
does mean that times are changing, and that 
we must change with them. 

Ours is an age of communications. The 
public is bombarded from all sides by de- 
mands for their attention, their time, and 
their uncommitted funds. Many other or- 
ganizations have more direct and selfish ap- 
peals. The funds of some are spent in the 
donor’s community. The funds solicited by 
others go to fight diseases like cancer and 
tuberculosis to which every possible donor 
may be subject. 

The DAV, on the other hand, serves a spe- 
cial group. It is assumed—or at any rate, 
fervently to be hoped—that an individual 
who is not now a disabled veteran, will never 
become a victim of war. 

Our appeal, therefore, must be to the un- 
selfish, unself interested, generosity of the 
public. 

This does not mean that our job is sud- 
denly impossible. But it does mean that, in 
1961 and in all the years to come, the Idento- 
Tag campaign will require the united untir- 
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ing efforts of every segment of the DAV. It 
does mean. that in every community of the 
Nation, departments, chapters and individual 
members are going to have to fight increas- 
ingly hard to capture and hold a segment of 
public attention for the work of the DAV and 
for the necessity of public support for our 
service program. 

In short: Ours is the age of promotion. If 
the Idento-Tag is to continue to support our 
program of service, is must be promoted. 
And it must be promoted not just by the 
national staff but by every department, every 
chapter and every single member. Then, and 
only then, will it be able to successfully com- 
pete for public attention. 

Let’s look at a few figures: 

The average contribution received by the 
DAV is about 75 cents. There are about 200,- 
000 members of the DAV and about 50,000 
members of the auxiliary. If one single addi- 
tional contribution were received for each of 
these 250,000 members scattered across the 
Nation, it would amount to nearly $200,000 
per year. If a half dozen such additional 
contributions were received it would amount 
to more than $1 million per year. 

And most important, these contributions 
would be received at no additional cost to 
the DAV. 

The writer is not a Pollyanna. We do not 
suggest that every one of the 250,000 DAV 
and auxiliary members can be counted on to 
find one additional contribution—much less 
a half dozen—during 1961. But we do sug- 
gest that this could easily be accomplished 
at the chapter level in every community in 
the Nation. 

We do suggest that every member should 
“talk DAV.” We do suggest that every chap- 
ter and department should support the 
Idento-Tag campaign with every possible 
effort. 

We suggest that every member and every 
chapter join in a nationwide “tell your 
neighbor” campaign. 

Six neighbors are your share of a million 
dollars a year more for service to our war dis- 
abled. 





Press Share in TV Opposed in Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times of February 16. This article, 
datelined London, February 15, bears the 
headline, “Press Share in TV Opposed 
in Britain.’ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Press SHARE IN TV OPPOSED IN BRITAIN 

LONDON, February 15.—A Labor Party 
member of Parliament introduced a bill in 
the House of Commons today that would 
prohibit British newspaper owners from hold- 
ing a controlling interest in any television 
or broadcasting service or investing in such 
enterprises. 

John Parker, who represents Dagenham in 
Essex, said his measure was designed to 
strengthen freedom of the press. 
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He said there was already an established 
trend among British newspapers to get into 
commercial television. If it were possible 
in the future for them to establish local 
radio stations, they could be expected to do 
so, he said. 

Local newspapers that could not get a 
radio license could not meet the competition 
of those who could, Mr. Parker said, adding 
that this would probably force those with- 
out licenses out of business. 

“To give press lords the right to have tele- 
vision and broadcasting interests would be 
to give them the opportunity to gobble each 
other up,” he declared. 

Britain has one commercial television 
channel in addition to the British Broad- 
casting Corp. But the latter controls all 
sound broadcasting. Some of the major 
newspapers and press groups own shares in 
commercial television companies. 





Higher Education Is a National Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to note in the current issue 
of the Saturday Review a particularly 
timely article by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CtarK] _ entitled 
“Higher Education Is a National Prob- 
lem.” ; 

With his customarily trenchant logic 
Senator CiarK has indicated quite clear- 
ly the need for Federal aid to higher ed- 
ucation, and he has indicated with equal 
clarity that the only alternative is to suf- 
fer a less than adequate program of ad- 
vanced learning in America. 

Senator C.LarK’s article, however, 
raises more questions than it answers— 
as was his intention. I believe it is es- 
pecially important—at this time when 
the Senate has just been presented with 
the administration proposals for aid to 
education—that we attend to the ques- 
tions raised by Senator CLarkK. 

Without having had, as yet, the oppor- 
tunity to study the President’s sugges- 
tions in this field, I would hazard a guess 
that Senator CLarkK’s thinking is some- 
what in advance of that which the ad- 
ministration at this time will propose. 
But we. all know that this Congress will 
not, in this session nor in the next, find 
all the answer to the complex and prolif- 
erating problems of education that are 
confronting us. Therefore, I think that 
Senator CLarK’s article serves a most 
valuable function in drawing our atten- 
tion to further issues that must be 
faced—if not in the present session, then 
in the near future. 

I believe Senator CLarK would concur 
with the dictum of Alfred North White- 
head that “the race which does not 
value trained intelligence is doomed. To- 
day we maintain ourselves. Tomorow 
science will have moved forward yet one 
more step, and there will be no appeal 
from the judgement which will then be 
pronounced on the uneducated.” If not 
with these words in mind, it was cer- 
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tainly in the spirit of Professor Whité- 
head that Senator CLarK addressed him- 
self most cogently to the problem of 
Federal aid to higher education. There- 
fore, I commend this article to the 
attention of my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
its entirety in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HIGHER EDUCATION Is A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

(By Joseph S. Clark) 


(In this article, U.S. Senator Joszepu S. 
CLiaRK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, states 
the case for increased Federal aid to higher 
education.) 

Reasonable men cannot study Americar 
higher education in any depth without con- 
cluding that drastic steps must be taken im- 
mediately to improve our colleges and_uni- 
versities. These steps must include provi- 
sion for a much larger and better-trained 
corps of professors and instructors, a very 
large expansion of physical facilities, and 
provision for the admission into college and 
the retention through graduate school of 
all high school graduates who have the in- 
tellectual capacity and the character neces- 
sary to assimilate college and graduate work. 

While money alone will not solve these 
problems it is obvious that they are not 
going to be solved without a lot more money 
than is now available. Where is the money 
to come from? Some will come from the 
annual gifts of graduates and friends of the 
colleges, some from bequests of the wealthy, 
some from tuition paid by students, some 
from corporate giving, some from private 
foundations, and some from State taxation. 
But in a decade in which college enroll- 
ments will double, all this will not be nearly 
enough. So what have we left? Only the 
Federal Government. 

Government is the agency which, Lincoln 
said, exists to do for people that which they 
cannot do or do as well for themselves. 
The national government is the usual means 
by which a free people tackle a problem 
which is public in its character and national 
in its scope. We use our Federal Govern- 
ment to wage war, to conduct diplomacy, 
to guide the national economy in a score of 
areas. We use it to operate a nationwide 
system of social security, to construct great 
public works, and to support our industry 
and commerce in many different fields. It 
operates our post offices and our national 
parks. It helps build houses and clear 
slums. It helps build hospitals and engages 
in extensive welfare operations. Without 
it, most of the progress we have made in 
this country during the twentieth century 
would have been quite impossible. 

Yet whenever the suggestion arises that 
we use our Federal Government to tackle 
a new problem—any new problem—a cry 
of horror arises. When Federal action is 
proposed to help solve the crisis in higher 
education, the outcry comes from many 
sides, including such strange allies as the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and certain of 
the more lush groves of academe. 

This stereotyped reaction deserves some 
basic attention. Why are we Americans, 
perhaps alone among the civilized peoples 
of the earth, so reluctant to use this great 
instrument which we control and which 
lies at our disposal? 

Surely democratic government is a tool 
to be used by the people to solve their col- 
lective problems and to improve their col- 
lective lot. Yet a multitude of influential 
Americans regard their national Govern- 
ment with suspicion and hostility. One 
would think, to hear the talk, that to turn 
to Washington in a time of need would be 
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more like surrendering to a foreign power 
than utilizing one’s own resources. The 
“conventional wisdom” in America still 
agrees with Jefferson that “that government 
is best which governs least.” If chaos re- 
sults and problems are swept under the rug, 
never mind; we are the same free people 
wh» drove the minions of George III into the 
Atlantic. 

This inbred and deep-seated distrust of 
government may have had sound historical 
roots in the eighteenth century, but it is 
dangerous indeed in the twentieth. For it 
is only our national government that can 
mobilize and direct the resources of our so- 
ciety when they must be mobilized. And we 
should all ponder whether the United States 
as an unmobilized society can long compete 
with the determined, mobilized, aggressive 
society that confronts us today from the 
other side of the iron curtain. 

This distrust of government, which has 
always been present in American thought, 
goes back to our unfortunate experiences 
with King George III. It was strengthened 
by the physical distance between the fron- 
tier and Washington, D.C. But the distrust 
did not break out into open warfare until 
the days of Franklin Roosevelt. Being un- 
able to prevent the enactment, or later to 
repeal, many of the specific provisions of 
the New Deal, its powerful opponents set out 
to diseredit government itself. In the pub- 
Heations they controlled, the fine old term 
“public servant” disappeared from the lexi- 
con and the derogatory word “bureaucrat” 
took its place. “Citizens” became “taxpay- 
ers’’—usually depicted by cartoonists as clad 
only in a barrel. The word “taxes” was 
rarely seen without the prefixed adjective 
“confiscatory” or “crippling” or the synonym 
“purden.” Public spending was referred to 
always as a “cost,” never as a benefit, and 
normally with the prefix “wasteful.” 

We have recovered a bit from the worst 
of the antigovernment crusade. Today 
thoughtful and sensitive ‘men, such as 
Walter Lippmann and Adlai Stevenson and 
Senator Fulbright, suggest that the fiscal 
starvation of public services such as educa- 
tion is a matter for national shame rather 
than national pride. Yet the conventional 
wisdom has not been greatly modified. I 
speak with assurance because the propaganda 
output flows across a Senator’s desk by the 
ream, 

To support the thesis that the Federal 
Government is essentially evil and should be 
dismantled, a whole school of economics has 
grown up. We are told that the oppressive 
weight of Federal taxation is destroying en- 
terprise and stifling investment, that the 
Federal debt is climbing out of control, and 
that the soundness of the dollar is threat- 
ened. We are told that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is costly and inefficient and there- 
fore the States should do the job—when 
every objective test shows that Federal em- 
ployees are better selected, better trained, 
and better supervised on the average than 
State employees, and that the Federal tax 
system is more equitable and more efficient 
than State tax systems. 

Since the facts lead us toward the Federal 
Government, let us be calm. Let us keep 
our heads and repeat together: “The Federal 
Government is not our enemy, it is our 
friend. It is not an alien power, it is the 
creature of the American people. It will do 
what they want it to. It is not a monster 
that can ignore their will.” 

I will not dwell at length on the objection 
that Federal aid will lead to Federal control 
of the colleges and universities. I will say 
only that, in my opinion, it is a myth. 
Surely we are wise enough to legislate and 
to administer so as to prevent a result we 
don’t desire. To those who oppose Federal 
assistance I ask: What is your alternative? 
Is it not clear that the only real alternative 
is a second-class system of higher education? 
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Let us turn to the question of how Fed- 
eral aid can best be provided for higher edu- 
cation. The absence of any widely accepted 
plan, up to this very moment, is to a great 
extent the fault of those engaged in higher 
education. They have made the mistake of 
leaving legislating to the legislators. But 
Government programs do not ordinarily 
spring full grown from the brows of Sena- 
tors or Congressmen. A public need must be 
established. So must public awareness of 
that need and public support for its satis- 
faction. ‘ Leadership must come from people 
who are determined and informed, Poli- 
ticians should be out in front of the people, 
I agree. We have a duty of leadership, but 
we cannot afford to get too far ahead of the 
people we lead, for, if we do, there is a great 
risk we shall be shot down from behind on 
election day. 

I wonder whether existing organizations 
in the field of higher education are set up 
to do the needed job of working out a proper 
plan for Federal aid—in concert with the 
new administration—and then lobbying vig- 
orously for it? In the past, they have been 
immobilized to some extent by internal divi- 
sions on the basic questions, first, of whether 
Federal aid in any form is desirable and, 
second, of who, if it is desirable, should 
get it. 

Let us remember that most educators are 
not monks who take a vow of poverty, both 
for themselves and for the institutions they 
serve. They, too, are American citizens with 
the right, indeed the duty, to petition for 
redress of grievances and to indicate to their 
elected representatives how they would like 
those grievances redressed. 

Perhaps the leadership of a new admin- 
istration, committed to lifting a nation’s 
head out of the sand, will make the differ- 
ence. Surely Abraham Ribicoff, the new 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
will give higher education priority attention. 

To those who finally tackle this problem 
in earnest, I offer a few timid suggestions: 

First, the proposal for a semiautonomous 
“educational foundation” patterned after 
that in Great Britain, with wide latitude 
for distributing Federal money, deserves 
careful and detailed exploration. So does 
the view that allocations by such a founda- 
tion should include both operating and fa- 
cilities moneys paid directly to recipient in- 
stitutions. Faculty salaries should, in my 
judgment, have the highest priority, aca- 
demic facilities the next. When these 
problems are reasonably well solved it will 
be time to turn our attention to further 
scholarships and loans to students. There 
isn’t much to be gained in substituting a 
slightly brighter boy or girl for one who 
now wins admission to college if, when the 
bright student arrives on the campus, there 
is no place for him to sit or lie down, no 
books or laboratories available, and not 
enough professors really qualified to teach 
him what he needs to know. 

Secondly, the hardest thinking must be 
done in the field of who gets how much aid. 
The situation in Pennsylvania is a good illus- 
tration of the difficulty. 

My State has 109 different institutions of 
higher education, but those 109 include no 
public community college, no public liberal 
arts college, and only one State university— 
Penn State. State aid goes principally to 
Penn State, which is also a land-grant col- 
lege receiving Federal aid, and to three pri- 
vate universities, Temple, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is a reasonably well-endowed 
Ivy League institution with Federal Govern- 
ment research contracts in substantial 
amounts. 

The 14 teachers’ colleges, however, 
are supported entirely by the State. Tui- 
tions and faculty salaries are low, curricu- 
lum necessarily limited. Between these 
extremes are 91 private institutions that 
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defy classification. Some are rich; most 
are poor. Some are widely renowned; others 
are strong faculty or a broad curriculum. 
They are Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, 
Catholic, Quaker, and nonsectarian. 

Frankly, I haven’t the faintest idea how 
public aid should be distributed among 
such a complex variety of institutions, al- 
though I am presently serving on a Gov- 
ernor’s commission charged with the duty 
of finding out. All I know is that if Penn- 
sylvania does not substantially increase its 
State aid to higher education and get sub- 
stantial additional help from the Federal 
Government, we are headed straight for 
trouble. 

Third, Federal aid should not be limited 
to special projects or research, or science, or 
defense-related subjects. It should be 
across the board. It should go to the heart 
of the university, not just to the periphery. 
In the civilization of the future the natural 
sciences may well predominate pragmati- 
cally, as C. P. Snow has recently suggested, 
but the social sciences and the humanities 
are of equal importance, remote though the 
latter are sometimes thought to be from 
practical applications to the modern world. 
Assuredly, man does not live by bread 
alone. 

We have not yet solved the problem of 
the Federal Government and higher educa- 
tion but I hope we have at least answered 
one question: Is Federal aid to higher edu- 
cation necessary? For the clear answer is: 
“Tor 

There are other urgent questions ahead. 
They are the question of how much, how, 
to whom, and what for. I am confident 
that they too can be answered. In fact, we 
must answer them, for the purpose of higher 
education in America is the staffing of 
freedom. If we cannot staff freedom ade- 
quately, history will again take note before 
the end of this century, as it has before, 
that an unmobilized society cannot compete 
successfully with one that is fully mobilized. 
This is a conclusion which no free Amer- 
ican, living in the richest country the world 
has ever known, in a society founded on 
Magna Carta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution of the 
United States, can willingly accept. 





Missile Range: An Airline Runs String 
of Bases That Check Shots From 
Canaveral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, one of America’s biggest in- 
vestment in the space/missile field is the 
Atlantic Missile Test Range, which ex- 
tends some 5,000 miles from Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla., to Ascension Island in the 
South Pacific. More than 800 shots 
have been fired down the range. 

I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a highly informative article from the 
Wall Street Journal concerning the 
operations of this important facility. 

The article follows: 

Pan AMERICAN HiRes Cooks, Po.Lice, CLERKS, 
Farms Ovut TECHNICAL Joss TO RCA 
(By Richard P. Cooke) 

SAN SALVADOR, BAHAMA IsLANDS.—On the 

sandy shore of this island, 375 miles south- 


> 
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east of Miami, Fla., are two monuments, 
about a -mile apart, representing different 
estimates of where Christopher Columbus 
made his historic first landing in the New 
World. More symbolic of San Salvador’s 
current importance, however, is a statue 
a few miles away of a man with face up- 
raised, forever scanning the sky. 

The statue was carved from coquina, a 
soft native limestone, by an employee of 
Radio Corporation of America, a subcon- 
tractor to Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
the big airline which for 7 years with little 
fanfare has been operating one of the US. 
Government’s major projects, the Atlantic 
Missile Test Range. The range includes a 
network of a dozen tracking stations 
stretched out 5,000 miles from Florida to 
rocky, arid Ascension Island in the South 
Atlantic. At one time or another, most of 
America’s missiles and space vehicles have 
been test fired from Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
down this range. 

More than 800 shots have been fired down 
the range since Pan American took over. 
The latest: Tuesday’s firing of a Mercury 
space capsule with a chimpanzee aboard and 
yesterday’s first major test shot of the 58- 
foot-tall Minuteman, the important solid- 
fuel addition to the U.S. missile arsenal. 

MORE SHOTS EXPECTED 


The importance of the Atlantic missile 
range is likely to grow markedly in the im- 
mediate future. With President Kennedy 
ordering a speedup in the U.S. missile pro- 
gram, an accelerated schedule of test shots 
is a logical expectation, officials agree. And 
even now, in preparation for longer shots of 
more powerful missiles, the range is being 
extended. A team of Pan American and RCA 
employees recently followed an advance 
guard of U.S. State Department representa- 
tives to Pretoria in the Union of South 
Africa to set up a new tracking station there. 

At San Salvador, Air Force Capt. Lamar 
Bowles, a Mississippian with a pleasant 
drawl, commands the station, working close- 
ly with Tim Eastland, the Pan American 
base operations manager. There are some 
150 Pan American and 70 RCA men here. 
Pan American works under an Air Force con- 
tract amounting to about $90 million a year. 
The company acts as housekeeper, janitor, 
and general overseer of the range, but has 
hired RCA to handle the technical services. 
Together, the two companies keep the range 
ready to track and report vital information 
én test flights, though the firing of a mis- 
sile from Cape Canaveral is the responsibility 
of the prime contractor for the particular 
missile. 

Once the missile has been fired, the so- 
called down-range tracking stations take 
over. Captain Bowles, for instance, mans a 
vital instrument console here from which he 
can destroy a missile if its path veers into 
a predetermined danger zone, indicating it 
might fall in an inhabited area. Air Force 
commanders of other stations down the 
range have similar assignments. 


COLLECTING DATA 


Collecting information on missile or space 
vehicle flights and getting it back to the 
U.S. mainland is the tracking stations’ main 
assignment. About 80 percent of the data 
is received by means of telemetry, the science 
of measuring physical phenomena such as 
temperature, speed, and pressure and then 
flashing the findings by way of radio to a 
human or mechanical recorder miles away. 
The measuring instruments in this case are 
in the missile itself. Some 960 different 
kinds of information can be sent from a 
single missile by radio to the tracking sta- 
tions, where it is stored on tape recorders. 
The other 20 percent of the data is obtained 
from the many radar and other instruments 
located at the tracking stations. 
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Some of the more vital information on a 
flight is from a tracking station via an un- 
derground cable to Patrick Air Force Base. 
Situated 18 miiles south of Cape Canaveral, 
the base is the administrative headquarters 
for the missile and range activities. The rest 
of the data is gathered together as soon as 
possible after a flight and flown back to 
Patrick. There, nearly 1,000 RCA specialists 
decode the voluminous records, coming up 
with a book the size of the Bible for each 
shot. This material is analyzed by the mis- 
sile contractor as well as by RCA and the 
Air Force. 

The missile designers want to know what 
trajectory the missile followed, when the 
first stage or booster engine burned out, 
the speed at which the missile traveled, and 
how the piloting mechanism was working, 
among many other things. As one official 
puts it, “The designers want to know the 
results of just about everything a missile 
can do or can fail to do. Since there’s no 
human observer aboard corresponding to the 
test pilot of an airplane, the elaborate sys- 
tem of tracking and telemetry is the only 
way missilemen can find out what’s right 
or wrong with their product.” 

VARIETY OF TASKS 


Pan American personnel here perform 4 
wide variety of tasks. There are carpenters, 
painters, firemen, security policemen, clerks, 
diesel generator operators, administrative 
Officers, fuel mechanics, electricians, con- 
struction men, cooks, bakers, plumbers, 
maintenance men, heavy equipment opera- 
tors and many others. Some men perform 
more than one assignment. Housing, water 
supply, electricity and transportation are 
among Pan American’s responsibilities. 

The RCA men, headed at San Salvador by 
sandy-haired Andy Porter, operate the $3 
million worth of instruments on the island. 
There are two RCA men who do nothing but 
monitor an extremely sensitive time record- 
ing apparatus that is tied through a subma- 
rine cable to a master clock on the US. 
mainland. The time is kept accurate to 
thirty-millionths of a second. 

“Unless the observations of passing missiles 
are very closely coordinated as to time all 
down the range, they lose most of their 
significance,” declares one technician here. 

The men at San Salvador, as at all the 
tracking stations, work long hours and are 
on call 24 hours a day. If there is a night 
launching scheduled at Cape Canaveral, per- 
sonnel here must remain on the job, testing 
cameras, radar, and other instruments and 
preparing to record the shot when it occurs. 
Final checkout of equipment usually begins 
90 minutes before a scheduled firing. 

There are many frustrations, the men say, 
from the frequent postponements of shots or 
from the scrubbings, which, in the jargon 
of missilemen, means cancellation. In one 
recent week only two of eight planned 
launchings got off and neither of these 
accomplished its mission. But, Captain 
Bowles asserts, in other weeks things go 
better and a larger percentage of shots go off 
on schedule. 

PAY BONUSES 


In compensation for their long hours and 
the shortcomings of working at isolated sites, 
personnel at the down-range stations are 
given a 30 percent pay bonus. Because of 
the remoteness and inhospitable geography 
of Ascension Island, the bonus there is 40 
percent. Base operations managers draw 
$10,750 annually before the bonus, and the 
lowest prebonus pay is $4,560 for clerical or 
other relatively minor positions. In addition 
to their base pay and bonuses, the men are 
given their lodging and meals, plus such 
services as. laundry and _ transportation. 
Anyone who doesn’t like island life will be 
returned to the United States upon request. 
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For those who don’t mind staying away 
from the United States for a while, there’s 
an added sweetener: Men who are out of the 
United States 510 days out of 18 months are 
exempt from U.S. income tax on the 
money earned out of the country. One 
etsimate is that 20 percent of the personnel 
at down-range bases qualify for this exemp- 
tion. This is not a special provision for 
missile range employees; it’s merely stand- 
ard tax treatment for Americans abroad. 

Life on the islands, as might be expected, 
is very informal. Pan American’s Mr. East- 
land, who at 29 is the youngest base opera- 
tions manager in the missile range, dresses 
in typical fashion: Khaki slacks, black and 
white saddle shoes, and a button-down shirt 
open at the neck. 

At each base there is a club at which per- 
sonnel may buy alcoholic drinks for 25 cents 
each and bottled liquor free of taxes. At the 
San Salvador club, there is a snackbar and 
on some nights there are bingo games and 
on other nights free out-of-doors movies 
from the Air Force’s big library of films. In 
front of the clubhouse is a fine white sand 
beach for bathing and also at hand is an 
outboard: boat for fishing or cruising. Those 
not interested in water sports can play soft- 
ball, bridge or poker, or putter about in the 
nearby hobby shop or small botanical gar- 
den in back of it. , 

Pan American provides no expenses for 
quarters for families, but the men may elect 
to house dependents off the posts and out of 
their own pocketbooks. There are 10 wives at 
San Salvador occupying small one-bedroom 
bungalows costing about $140 a month, In 
addition, RCA’s Mr. Porter has his wife and 
three children with him here, but says some 
other arrangement will have to be worked 
out when the children reach school age. 

Human relations is one of Mr. Eastland’s 
main concerns. Some of the men have come 
here to escape family problems and others 
for financial reasons, he says. However, the 
men are carefully screened to try to keep out 
troublemakers. Mr. Eastland insists on a 
considerable degree of harmony and asks 
any employees who do cause trouble to. leave 
on the next plane. 

At Grand Bahama Island, the nearest 
tracking station to the U.S. mainland, Ed 
Jones, the base operations manager, and 
Capt. Hugh May, the Air Force commander, 
have an added responsibility: There are half 
a dozen outlying installations, involving a 
2,000-square-mile area, which must be sup- 
plied by ship. Each of these sites is 
manned by from 3 to 20 men, and is 
equipped with cameras, radar, and other 
instruments. 

Like Captain Bowles at San Salvador, Cap- 
tain May monitors the flight of each missile 
shot from Cape Can&averal and is prepared 
to destroy it if it should go astray. Watch- 
ing an early Mercury shot from which an 
uninhabited capsule was returned to earth, 
he noticed an interesting phenomenon: 
When the parachute opened to brake the 
capsule’s descent, there was a slight hesita- 
tion of the radar blip, fixing the precise 
moment at which the chute had unfolded. 

At Grand Bahama, too, is a gleaming new 
hospital erected solely to examine and, if 
necessary, treat astronauts after test flights. 
Ham, the chimpanzee who had a brief so- 
journ in space Tuesday, was taken to the 
Grand Bahama hospital after the Mercury 
capsule in which he rode was fished out of 
the Atlantic. He underwent a series of 
elaborate tests there yesterday. 


CHOICE OF PAN AM 


Why has Pan American, essentially a 
globe-girdling air line, been given the job 
of operating the missile range? Pan Ameri- 
ean first obtained the contract in 1953 
after a competition that included such com- 
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panies as Telecomputing Corporation, Philco 
Corporation, and Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corporation. Congressional committees 
have looked into the Pan American contract 
and, though reports from the investigators 
include some suggestions of management 
laxity several years ago, the conclusion is 
that Pan Am is now doing a good job and 
that it would be harmful to the missile ef- 
fort to make a change. 

Actually, Pan American’s Guided Missile 
Range division, a little-known part of the 
company, is involved in other vital defense 
efforts. At Fort Huachuca, Ariz., it is oper- 
ating the Electromagnetic Environmental 
Test Facility for the Army Signal Corps, 
testing new electronic gear under a 2-year, 
$18.8 million contract. 

“We are seeking additional business of 
this type,” says a Pan Am executive. 

For operating the missile range, Pan 
American gets a flat fee of $1,750,000, a rela- 
tively small amount considering that it is 
managing an operation costing $90 million a 
year. On its approximately $26 million of 
subcontracting work, RCA earns little more 
proportionately. 5 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, 
of Wisconsin, Concerning Economic 


Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
economic problems confronting the 
country require consideration and action 
by Congress. 

’ We face the task not only of finding a 
quick answer to our immediate dilemma, 
but also of finding more effective ma- 
chinery to minimize the up-and-down 
fluctuations—particularly the “down”’— 
of the economic cycles. 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on some aspects of these problems in a 
broadcast over Wisconsin radio stations. 
- I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

" EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
By SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY OVER WIs- 
CONSIN RapIo STATIONS ON EXCESSIVE 
SPEND-AND-TAX PROGRAMS 
Currently, the Nation is deeply preoc- 

cupied with finding a solution to our ecor 

nomic difficulties. Looking briefly at the 
national economic picture, the facts are as 
follows: 

We have a gross national product of $503 
billion; 

A national income of $418 billion; 

According to the latest figures available, 
employment is between 64 and 65 million; 

Unemployment, regrettably, is up to 
about 5% million; this includes—according 
to latest figures available—about 80,000 un- 
employed in Wisconsin, 

By experience, we have learned that 
spend-and-tax programs, alone, are not 
successful, long-range solutions to unem- 
ployment and economic setbacks. 
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However, federally sponsored efforts to 
strengthen the economy can be of some im- 
mediate stimulus to the economy. 

Recently, the administration made a series 
of proposalsi n the following fields: 

Providing Federal aid for chronically de- 
pressed areas; 

Stepping up Government procurement; 

Extending time in which the unemployed 
are eligible for compensation; 

Stimulating homebuilding, urban renewal 
and highway construction; 

Expedite Federal building projects of 
various kinds; 

Although this is still being held in abey- 
ance, the possibility of tax revision also may 
ultimately be considered to stimulate the 
economy—if other measures are not adopted 
successfully. 

Other recommendations—relating not just 
to the economy but to other interests of our 
citizens, include: 

Liberalizing social security; 

Improving health aid programs for the 
aging; 

Increasing the minimum wage and ex- 
tending coverage to more workers; F 

Expanding Federal aid to education; 

Expanding the distribution of surplus 
foods to needy folks, including families of 
the unemployed. 

We recognize, of course, that in attempt- 
ing to spur recovery, we must be careful not 
to encourage greater inflation. 

In dealing with economic difficulties, also, 
we must not become so preoccupied with 
our internal problems to forget that—in 
the world at large—we are in a struggle for 
survival. Whatever our problems at home, 
we must remember that the Communists are 
working on a 24-hour day, 365-days-a-year 
basis to conquer the world. The long, Red 
tentacles reach out for the jugular vein of 
every people and country. At the Reds’ com- 
mand, are almost a billion people, vast natu- 
ral resources, mighty and powerful military 
establishments, and a growing skill and dex- 
terity in science and technology. 

A strong defense—supported by a for- 
ward-moving economy—of course, is funda- 
mental to our success in meeting the chal- 
lenge of communism. 

Our task, then, is to pursue a two-course 
road: (1) toward further strengthening the 
economy and meeting the peacetime needs 
of our citizens; and (2) toward successfully 
resisting the Communist effort to conquer 
the world; and alternatively, to establish 
peace. 

Now, let’s look closely at some of the major 
challenges. First the Federal budget: 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


The Kennedy administration has made 
relatively little change in the $80.9 billion 
budget proposed by the previous Eisenhower 
administration—drawn up with an antici- 
pated $1.5 billion surplus to help promote 
economic growth without spurring inflation. 

However, proposed expenditures, if ap- 
proved, as well as diminished revenue re- 
sulting from lags in the economy—may well 
upset the budgetary applecart. 

MAINTAINING A STRONG DEFENSE 


What about defense? The United States 
has a strong—and growing—jet-missile-nu- 
clear-space defense. Over $47 billion are ear- 
marked in the 1962 budget for national 
security. As of now, our Armed Forces— 
together with those of our allies—are serving 
as an effective deterrent to massive military 
attack by the Communists. 

Interestingly, preelection estimates of So- 
viet superiority in missiles are now being 
modified. After a more realistic look at the 
strategic facts of life, it appears that the 
United States, after all, may not be a second- 
class world power—an allegation which many 
of us have consistently refuted. 
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For the future, however, defense will re- 
quire further strengthening of our air, sea, 
land, space forces on a balanced front, to 
deal with either brushfire or large-scale at- 
tacks by the enemies of freedom. 


PROGRESS IN SPACE 


Our progress in space, too, is of para- 
mount significance—domestically and inter- 
nationally. 

Defensewise, space offers new opportu- 
nities and dangers. Domestically, space 
promises advances in communications, trans- 
portation, weather reporting; and .other 
areas. Internationally, the space race— 
whether we like it or’ not—continues to 
symoblize the scientific advancement of a 
Nation, 

Now, what about the comparative prog- 
ress Of the United States and the Soviet 
Union—the two major contenders in the race 
for space? A comparative evaluation boils 
down to this: The Reds have developed 
greater rocket power; the U.S. program, 
however, is far more advanced and polished 
technically and scientifically. Today, we 
have many more satellites in orbit, and the 
cumulative value of scientific knowledge ob- 
tained from space exploration far exceeds 
that of the Soviet Union, 


NEED FOR TAX REFORM 


As I mentioned, tax reform may often be 
considered—as an extreme alternative—if the 
economy fails to recover quickly and rapidly 
enough. 

Frankly, I feel that the reform of our tax 
system has long been overdue. Recently, I 
proposed a Hoover-type Commission to carry 
out such a job. The current economic dif- 
ficulties, too, require that we take another 
look at the tax structure to determine (a) 


‘that it is not unduly stunting the economy; 


and (b) that loopholes be plugged to assure 


more equitable distribution of the tax bur-" 


den. A new look would, in all likelihood, 
include: 

The 2714-percent depreciation allowance 
on oil, gas, and other minerals; 

Tightening up on expense accounts; 

Simplifying the tax system of reporting 
and payment; 

Excise taxes; 

Relative rates of income and corporate 
taxes; 

Depreciation allowances for private enter- 
prises. 





Impact of the Soil Bank on Lisbon, .« 
N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, since 
its inception, the soil bank program has 
raised some important questions for the 
communities in which it operates. 

Recently the staff of the Agricultural 
Economics Department of the North 
Dakota State University at Fargo made 
a survey in the Lisbon, N. Dak., com- 
munity to determine the economic ef- 
fects of the soil bank on that com- 
munity. 

The results and conclusions of the 
study are contained in a preliminary re- 
port by Dr. Fred R. Taylor, who headed 
the survey team, and I believe they will 
be of interest to my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 
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The report follows: 
(By Dr. Fred R. Taylor, chairman, NDSU 
Agricultural Economics Department) 


This study might be called the Lisbon 
Story as it attempted to obtain informa- 
tion from a sample of 74 farms within a 
radius of 8 miles of Lisbon, N. Dak., which 
had all eligible acres in the soil bank. 

The actual survey was taken the last week 
in December 1960 by a team of eight men, 
seven of whom were members of the re- 
search and extension staff of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at NDSU, 
and Clark Jenkins, agricultural agent of the 
Greater North Dakota Association. 

To determine the effects on level and 
stability of farm income from placing whole 
farms in the soil bank. 

To evaluate economic and social impacts 
of land retirement with respect to farmers 
directly concerned and the Lisbon com- 
munity. 

Lisbon, the county seat of Ransom Coun- 
ty, is centrally located in the county. Dur- 
ing 1960 there were 371 soil bank contracts 
with a total of 10,157 acres or 18 percent 
of the cropland in Ransom County. There 
were 226 whole farms placed in the soil 
bank with total annual payments of $769,- 
069. 

The sample upon which this report is 
based included a total of 59 of 74 whole 
farms in the soil bank in the area. These 
59 farms constituted 16 percent of the total 
soil bank farms or 26 percent of the “whole 
farms” in Ransom County in the soil bank. 

The average age of the owners of these 
whole farms was 52 years, a little lower than 
we had anticipated. Forty-two percent were 
under 50 years of age, 24 percent were be- 
tween 50 and 59 years of age, and 34 percent 
were over 60 years of age. 

Twenty percent owned or operated other 
farm units and approximately 9 percent had 
other farm units in the soil bank. Twenty- 
two percent reported that they had retired 
from farming. 

Forty-nine percent still lived on the soil 
bank farm as compared to 59 percent who 
lived on these farms before they were placed 
in the soil bank. Fourteen percent lived 
on another farm. Thirty-one percent lived 
in Lisbon as compared to 24 percent before 
the soil bank. Approximately 3 percent 
lived in another North Dakota town other 
than Lisbon, and 3 percent lived outside 
of North Dakota. 

The average number of years these farms 
were owned was 14.6 years with a range of 
from 0 to 50 years. One purchased the 
farm and immediately placed it in the 
soil bank. The modal length of soil bank 
contracts was 10 years. Eighty-five percent 
of the farms were operated by owners, 12 
percent by tenants, and 3 percent by the 
fathers of the owners or by a previous owner. 

Only two of the owners of the seven farms 
which were operated by tenants reported 
that the tenant wanted to continue operat- 
ing the farm. Eighty-six percent of the 
tenants owned or operated other land. Only 
one tenant was reported as having had to 
quit farming because the farm was placed in 
the soil bank. 

The number of reasons given for placing 
the farm in the soil bank were: 

More stable income, 31 percent; health, 17 
percent; retirement, 10 percent; higher in- 
come, 10 percent; relief from farm respon- 
sibilities, 7 percent; improve production, 5 
percent; needed new machinery, 5 percent; 
supplement farm income off farm, 3 percent; 
leisure time, 3 percent; farm too small, 3 
percent, and miscellaneous others, 6 percent. 

The average size of soil bank farms in the 
survey was 328 acres with a range of 137 
to 707 acres. 


The average cropland on soil bank acres 
was 246 acres with a range of 49 to 580 acres. 
The total acres in these farms was 19,382 
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with 14,543 in the soil bank. There might 
be some question as to whether many of 
these farms were actually economic units 
in terms of the area located. 

Sample farmers stated they would have to 
purchase $178,300 worth of machinery if 
they were to continue farming for 5 years. 
This amounted to an average of $3,022 per 
farm. Fifty-six percent of this investment 
would be needed to replace wornout ma- 
chinery of same size, 32 percent to replace 
wornout machines with larger sizes, and 12 
percent to add different new machinery. 

They reported selling $67,025 worth of ma- 
chinery because of the soil bank. Fifty- 
seven percent of this was sold to neighbors, 
23 percent to machine dealers, 17 percent 
outside of the Lisbon area, and 3 percent 
elsewhere. 

Present occupation of the owners of these 
soil bank farms is as follows: 

Farming, 29 percent; retired, 22 percent; 
working in Lisbon, 20 percent; working in 
other towns, 3 percent; in business in Lis- 
bon, 14 percent; teaching, 4 percent; house- 
wives, 3 percent, and other, 5 percent. 

It seems fairly obvious that some of these 
individuals replaced people who were pre- 
viously employed in the Lisbon area. 

Four owners, or 5 percent, of 74 whole farm 
contracts, live outside of the State. Eleven 
owners, or 15 percent, of the 74 live outside 
of the Lisbon trade area. 

Thirteen owners, or 22 percent, of the 59 
sample farmers retired from farming. Sev- 
enteen owners, or 29 percent, are still farm- 
ing. Twelve owners, or 20 percent, work in 
Lisbon. Eight owners, or 14 percent, run 
businesses in Lisbon. Nine owners, or 15 
percent, either teach school, go to school, 
are housewives, do custom work or work in 
other towns. 

The soil bank payment is the only source 
of income for 21 farmers of the 59, or 36 
percent. 

There were 14,543 acres in the soil bank 
on these 59 farms, an average of 246 acres, 
with total soil bank payments of $170,225. 
Total reported income from nondiverted 
acres was $763. Total income from off-farm 
employment was $37,337. Total income was 
$208,325, less inputs of $2.90 per nondi- 
verted acre totaling $13,089, giving these 
farmers a net income of $195,236 after plac- 
ing their farms in the soil bank. 


Income before placing the land in the soil 
bank was $188,186, coming from $19.38 per 
acre of the total 14,543 acres, yielding $281,- 
843, less variable inputs at $5.67 per acre 
totaling $82,459 less depreciable allowances 
of 77 cents per acre for machinery totaling 
$11,198. 

Therefore net income to operators was 
essentially unchanged. The net effect of the 
soil bank program on farmers’ net income 
was stability of income. 

The annual sale value of agricultural prod- 
ucts sold was $169,782. With average mar- 
keting margins for these products, it is esti- 
mated that some $8,857 was lost to Lisbon 
businesses that_they would have received. 
This amounted to $61 per 100 acres of soil 
bank land. 

It was estimated that the production of 
these 59 farms, at average margins, created 
@ loss of purchased production inputs of 
$8,647. This amounted to $59 per 100 acres. 

The loss of marketing margins and the 
margins on purchased supplies used in pro- 
duction would amount to $120 per 100 acres. 
For. the 59 farms in the Lisbon area this 
would have amounted to some $17,500 or the 
equivalent loss of four to five men in full 
employment. Other areas where additional 
losses might have occurred were transporta- 
tion, processing, etc. 

Sample farmers reported that they would 
need a total of $178,300 in machinery if they 
were to continue farming for 5 years. This 
Was an average of $3,022 per farm. 
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In addition, sample farmers reported sell- 
ing $67,025 worth of machinery, most of 
which was sold to neighbors. This amounted 
to an average of $1,136 per farm. 

The total value of machinery not pur- 
chased or machinery sold because these 59 
farms were placed in the soil bank amounted 
to some $245,000. At average margins this 
may have amounted to a loss in revenue of 
some $50,000. This might amount to an 
equivalent loss of 14 men in full employ- 
ment in the Lisbon area. 

There was an average decrease of $23.78 
per farm in personal property taxes for the 
59 sample farms. If we assumed that all 
74 farms had this same average, it would 
mean a total loss of some $1,760 in tax 
revenue. 

Indications are that the owners of soil 
bank farms have paid their farm loans and 
debts and are no longer credit customers of 
the banks and other credit agencies. This 
means a loss in revenue to these agencies 
and affects the entire business community. 

These factors concerning loss of com- 
munity income from changes in production 
inputs and outputs, machinery investment, 
taxes, and credit, are only first round effects. 
Second and third round effects of income 
loss are experienced through: 

Loss in revenue from less goods (input and 
output) being transported. 

Loss in revenue to wholesalers because of 
less feed, equipment, machinery and proc- 
essed goods. 

Loss of revenue in sales tax on production 
inputs that would have been purchased, 

The net income to the operators of these 
59 sample farms was essentially the same 
after the soil bank as before. Most were 
pleased and satisfied with the soil bank. 

The present occupations and residences of 
the owners of these farms indicate that a 
large proportion of this money is spent in 
the Lisbon area. 

Most of this soil bank income is being 
spent on consumer durables and nondura- 
bles at the expense of farm production sup- 
plies, equipment and machinery. 





A Sound Proposal on Electoral College 
Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, George 
Peck, of Florida, has recently written 
and released as a part of his “The 
American Way” series of statements an 
analysis of the electoral college reform 
proposal recently introduced by a num- 
ber of us in the U.S. Senate. I am in- 
deed pleased that so many newspapers 
such as the Soperton News of Soperton, 
Ga., the Western Reserve Democrat of 
Warren, Ohio, and many others have 
reprinted the George Peck analysis 
which emphasizes the equity and work- 
ability of the so-called district system 
of selecting presidential electors as 
first introduced in the so-called Mundt- 
Coudert amendment and as again intro- 
duced this year by a number of Senators 
as pointed out in the article referred to, 
which I ask to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuer AMERICAN Way—A SOUND PROPOSAL 

(By George Peck) 

(Eprror’s Nore. e Peck is honorary 
chairman of the laymen’s national commit- 
tee, sponsor of National Sunday School and 
Bible Weeks.) 

There’s been a great deal of discussion in 
the press and over radio and television since 
last fall’s national e’ection about revamping 
the method of electing our President and 
Vice President. There is almost complete 
agreement that the present method is out- 
moded, that a change should be made, but 
there is a divergence of opinion as to just 
what that change should be. 

Senator Kart E. Muwnor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, has come up with a plan that 
makes good sense to us. On January 4, 
Senator Munor for himself, Senators Strom 
THuRMOND, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
Joun L. McCLe.ian, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
Roman L. Hruska, Republican, of Nebraska, 
THRUsTON B. Morton, Republican, of Ken- 
tucky, and WiLL1am A. BLAKLEY, Democrat, 
of Texas, introduced Senate Joint Resolution 
12 in the Senate of the United States, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. After two 
readings the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Mundt proposal establishes a single- 
elector district system whereby every voter 
regardless of State would vote for two elec- 
tors at large in their State and one addi- 
tional elector from a district, which would be 
similar but not necessarily identical to the 
congressional district in which the voter is 
a resident. This would assure that the elec- 
toral vote for the Presidency accurately re- 
flects the margin and plurality of the pop- 
ular vote. In essence the Mundt plan would 
bring the presidential electoral system into 
conformity with the system presently used 
for the election of U.S. Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

Here follows a part of the statement de- 
livered by Senator Munpt on the Senate 
floor at the time he introduced the resolu- 
tion: 

“This amendment offers a simple and 
sound way of providing the electoral college 
reform that many Americans feel should be 
made. 

“This amendment, known for a number of 
years as the Mundt-Coudert amendment, 
makes no change in the fundamental Fed- 
eral structure of the Republic, as it was 
established by the Constitution of the United 
States. This is not true of any of the other 
proposals which have been advanced to 
change the system of voting for President. 

“This congressional system would guaran- 
tee equality in voting for President to every 
voter in every State. Each voter, no matter 
where he lived, would vote for three, and 
only three, presidential electors who would 
represent him in the electoral college, just 
as he is represented in Congress by two 
Senators and one Representative. 

“The central provision of the proposed 
amendment reads: ‘The electors to which a 
State is entitled by virtue of its Senators 
shall be elected by the people thereof, and 
the electors to which it is enttiled by virtue 
of its Representatives shall be elected by the 
people within single-elector districts estab- 
lished by the legislature thereof; such dis- 
tricts to be composed of compact and 
contiguous territory, containing as nearly as 
practicable the number of persons which en- 
titles the State to one Representative in the 
Congress; and such districts when formed 
shall not be altered until another census 
has been taken.’ 
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“This provision for compact and contigu- 
ous territory and for nearly equal popula- 
tion eliminates any chance of gerryman- 
dering for partisan purposes, as is now per- 
missible for congressional districts. 

“The proposed amendment maintains the 
majority requirement for election of the 
President by the electoral college. This is 
the true source of our two-party system. 
The amendment provides that if no man 
receives a majority of the electoral vote the 
President shall be chosen, from among the 
men having the three highest totals of elec- 
toral votes, by a joint session of Congress, 
each Senator and each Representative hav- 
ing one vote.” 

As we said at the outset of this article, 
this proposal of Senators MuNnpT, THURMOND, 
McCLELLAN, Hruska, Morton, and BLAKLEY 
makes sense. If you agree, it is respectfully 
suggested that you write your two U.S. Sen- 
ators asking them to support this sound 
proposal. 





Pricing Ourselves Out of the Foreign 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
many complex problems we face as a 
Nation is the loss of foreign markets for 
the abundance of production we are able 
to achieve in the United States. For a 
commentary on this problem, I call the 
attention of the Members to an expres- 
sion of editorial opinion which was 
broadcast on all McLendon radio sta- 
tions on Sunday, February 19. One of 
the stations, KLIF is located in my dis- 
trict in Dallas: 

FOREIGN MARKETS 


When we hear of an outflow of gold and 
an imbalance of foreign payments, what is 
meant? It just means, simply, that we are 
spending more abroad than foreign coun- 
tries are spending here. Another way of 
putting it.is that we are buying more from 
foreign countries than they are buying from 
us. 
We have long believed that America’s most 
serious international economic problem lies 
in the danger that we might lose our foreign 
markets. The very maintenance of our pres- 
ent prosperity depends upon the retention of 
our share of the foreign market. Without 
this foreign market, our production will drop, 
causing employment to shrink, sales to de- 
cline, and our economy to contract. 


The Kennedy administration has been 
wise in tackling this problem at an early 
moment. We have just returned from an 
extended stay in Europe—particularly in 
Finland, Sweden, and Denmark. Fewer 
American goods were on the shelves. There 
were more Russian and other foreign cars. 
American heavy goods were not quite so 
much in evidence. 

However, President Kennedy’s proposed 
reduction in the foreign purchase allow- 
ance from $500 to $100 is by no means a 
real answer. It is like taking aspirin to cure 
cancer. The real problem is that we are 
pricing our commodities out of the foreign 
market. The President must set up search- 
ing conferences with management and labor 
to explore ways of achieving a more competi- 
tive price in the international market place. 
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High level union management is beginning 
to show intelligent desire to reappraise the 
steady climb of wages and its effect on prices 
and our foreign markets. The President will 
also do well to avoid inflationary raids upon 
our Treasury which will further increase our 
prices of goods abroad. 

If we continue toward pricing ourselves 
out of the foreign market, the consequences 
will not be happy. 





U.S. Navy Medical Department Per- 
formance Appreciated by CNO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an account of the remarkable perform- 
ance of the Navy Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery under the leadership of its dis- 
tinguished Surgeon General, Rear Adm. 
Bartholomew W. Hogan, who will be re- 
tired March 1, after a most illustrious 
naval career of over 35 years. The nu- 
merous achievements accomplished dur- 
ing Admiral Hogan’s terms as Surgeon 
General are tremendously expressed in a 
memorandum to Admiral Hogan from 
another great American, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh Burke. 
I want the permanent records of the 
Congress to show Arleigh Burke’s ex- 
pression of his appreciation for the many 
contributions that Navy Medical De- 
partment personnel, civilian as well as 
military, have made to the U.S. Navy 
during the outstanding high-level lead- 
ership of Surg. Gen. Bart Hogan. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke’s memo follows: 


1. Many vital things are happening all 
over the world. Present conditions demand 
the constant attention of all of us. New 
nations are being formed at a rapid rate and 
Communists are attempting to infiltrate 
their philosophy everywhere. Acceptable 
solutions to the many diverse problems in 
the crucial international situation require 
the special consideration of already too busy 
people. 

2. Major advances are taking place in all 
phases of industry and science and along 
with it a tremendous increase in complexity 
of operations. Breakthroughs are the order 
of the day. In the medical field this inev- 
itably requires more knowledgeable person- 
nel to make use of the wonderful techniques 
that are coming into existence. 


3. As a result of these many elements re- 
quiring constant close attention, it some- 
times happens that many significant events 
and achievements of our civilian and mili- 
tary personnel which occur in daily routine 
are overlooked. An outstanding example of 
this is the tremendous effort BuMed per- 
sonnel have been making to reduce the 
length of patient stay in naval hospitals. 


4, Therefore, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to express appreciation to the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, and particu- 
larly to the competent and dedicated officers 
in your organization for the outstanding 
work they have done in the last year or so. 
I would like to mention several specific ex- 
amples and rely upon you to see to it that 
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all those responsible receive acknowledge- 
ment of my interest and appreciation for 
such tasks well done: 

(a) During 1960 the composition of the 
Medical Corps achieved a proportion of 60 
percent Regular and 40 percent Reserve, com- 
pared to 38 percent Regular and 62 percent 
Reserve in 1954. 

This accomplishment in great part was the 
result of long-term planning of residency 
training opportunities. Where it was once 
necessary to replace from 1,300 to 1,500 
doctors each year, the present annual turn- 
over is only about 700. 

(b) Medical Department personnel are 
continuing to contribute effectively to thie 
success of Operation Deep Freeze. The plan- 
ning of the medical spaces and selection of 
medical supplies and equipment for the 
seven U.S. Antarctic bases during the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year was done ex- 
ceptionally well. 

(c) Medical research contributed signifi- 
cantly to the reduction of the aircraft acci- 
dent rate for fiscal year 1960 to the lowest 
in the history of naval aviation. 

(d) The clinical use of frozen stored gly- 
cerolized blood at the U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass., had opened up new vistas in 
the treatment of leukemia, blood disorders, 
kidney failure and heart diseases. Rare 
types of blood can now be stored for up to 
44 months in sufficient quantities for effec- 
tive use. 

(e) The innovation of the drive-in inocu- 
lation station at the Naval Air Station, 
Memphis, is indicative of the ingenuity 
shown by naval medical departmental per- 
sonnel to further the cause of preventive 
medicine. 

(f) The Adenovirus vaccine developed at 
the Naval Medical Research Unit, Great 
Lakes, has reduced respiratory infections by 
60 percent. 

5. Medical problems associated with space 
flight have been under continuous study by 
BuMed: 

(a) Important progress has been made at 
the Naval Medical Research Institute and 
at Point Mugu, Calif., in the use of min- 
iatured equipment for transmitting physio- 
logic data on aviators from points in space 
to the earth. 

(b) Outstanding work was done to deter- 
mine the effects of cosmic radiation in 
space flight. 

(c) Astronauts and associated medical of- 
ficers connected with Project Mercury re- 
ceived extensive training on the centrifuge 
at the Aviation Medicine Acceleration Lab- 
oratory at Johnsville, Pa, 

6. BuMed personnel contributed substan- 
tially to the health and welfare of people 
around the world. Examples are: 

(a) The assistance given to the Swedish 
and Norwegian navies in establishing 
psychiatric screening procedures for officers 
and men. 

(b) The mass immunization of people 
against yellow fever in the Sudan and 
against typhoid in Brazil. 

(c) The valuable assistance given to earth- 
quake victims at Agadir, Morocco. 

(d) In Sasebo, Japan, the assistance in im- 
proving the sanitation conditions of the city 
that received the official thanks of the city. 

(e) In Cairo, Egypt, the extensive research 
conducted with regard to ticks and tick- 
borne diseases. 

(f) In Thailand the studies of cholera and 
the investigations in the field of parasitology 
in North Borneo. 

7. Some very special and important edu- 
cational and training programs have been 
instituted by BuMed: 

(a) In conjunction with the president of 
George Washington University arrangements 
have been initiated for cooperation between 
the university and Naval School of Hospital 
Administration which will lead to academic 
degrees. 
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(b) A clinical clerkship postgraduate 
training program for Micronesian medical 
personnel was established at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital, Guam. 

(c) Refresher-type training for middle- 
rank Philippine medical officers is continu- 
ing at the U.S. Station Hospital, Subic Bay. 

8. For all of these efforts, and for the 
many others that you and the people in 
your fine organiaztion are exerting for a 
ready, healthy, modern navy, I extend my 
thanks. The strength of our Navy lies in 
our people and their health is a major fac- 
tor in their performance. Please assure 
BuMed personnel that the contributions 
they are making to maintain the Navy that 
the United States needs are deeply appre- 
ciated by us all. Our success as a navy is the 
integration of many individual successes and 
secrifices. 





Traffic Puzzlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, all of us 
who drive have been faced at some time 
with. puzzling traffic situations. Many 
times these situations are not always 
covered by written regulations. 

Recently in the Sunday supplement 
Parade there appeared an article by Mr. 
Ed Fales covering 10 puzzling traffic 
situations. 

The answers to these puzzlers, I am 
proud to say, were given by Superinten- 
dent Col. John P. Ferguson and mem- 
bers of the Delaware State Police. I 
would like to mention to my colleagues 
that the State police in my State last 
year won top honors for traffic know-how 
from the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 

All Delawareans are proud of this 
honor and I commend to my colleagues 
the reading of this article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In Puzz.inc TRAFFIC SITUATIONS Do You Do 
THE RIGHT THING? 
(By Ed Fales) 

Dover, DeL_.—What driver hasn’t won- 
dered, when a traffic light suddenly pops up 
yellow, whether he should zip through or 
squeal to a stop? Who hasn’t fidgeted, in a 
50-m.p.h. zone, behind a police patrol] travel- 
ing precisely 48 m.p.h.? 

As most drivers know, there’s a whole 
array of such situations. They crop up with 
embarrassing frequency, and yet there seems 
to be no rulebook to guide you. Each time, 
you wonder anew, “What’s the right—and 
safe—thing to do?” 

To find out, Parade came here to consult 
the Delaware State Police, who last year won 
top world honors for traffic “know-how” 
from the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

Here's the word from these skilled patrols 
on 10 situations that are familiar “road 
puzzlers”: 

1. Should you ever pass a patrol car? 
Suppose you’re on a busy road. Speed 
limit: 50. Suddenly, there’s a patrol right 
in front of you. He’s doing 48! 

What should you do now? Slow down 
and trail behind him? This gives you a 
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sneaky sort of feeling. Or should you boldly 
go ahead and pass? 

Police say: If he’s going 45, pass. If he's 
going 48-50, don’t. 

Why? “When conditions are good,” says 
Delaware’s Col. John P. Ferguson, “we all go 
5 miles below the limit so people will pass. 
But when you see us right on the limit we 
have some special reason for knowing extra 
caution is needed. Maybe we've had a rash 
of accidents. Maybe rush-hour traffic is 
about to begin—or there’s a ball game 2 
miles ahead. This is our way of warning 
the driver.” 

2. How many stops must you make at a 
stop sign? You’re second in line. You've 
already stopped once behind the car ahead, 
and you’ve had a clear view of the road you’re 
entering. : 

Does the law insist that you stop again 
when you reach the sign? 

Police say: Not necessarily—provided you 
cause no danger. The law in most States 
says you must stop once, does not say exactly 
where. If you’ve already made one good safe 
stop, and are seen to be cautious, police will 
usually approve of your coming out without 
a second stop. 

But don’t try to apply this if your car is 
third or fourth in line. Cars farther back are 
presumed to be in danger if they try to “fol- 
low the leader” past a stop sign—becausé 
they can’t see or be seen by cross traffic. 

3. Can you make a turn ainst a red 
light? You're sixth in line waiting to turn 
left at an ordinary cross street. But after 
five cars turn, the light goes red. 

May you “follow the leader” here? 

Police say: Only if you are on or, past the 
crosswalk. If not, you must wait. : 

But suppose you are half way through a 
legal turn and get blocked by traffic, or sup- 
pose you have to stop on the crosswalk? 

Police say: If there's danger, don’t try to 
push on though. Stop right where you are, 
embarrassing though it may be. 

4. Do police “tolerate” slight speed viola- 
tions? The sign says 60 m.p.h. on a fine, 
empty turnpike. But you see some cars do- 
ing 65 and 70. And you’ve heard rumors that 
police grant “speed tolerance” to careful 
drivers. Is this true? May you go 65 or 66? 

Police say: In many-areas, 65 perhaps—but 
not 66. 

Why? Because 66 seems to be the speed on 
today’s turnpikes at which most patrols 
judge that real danger begins. 

However, police say you should never count 
on “tolerance.” While most patrols today 
won’t stop you from going 3 to 5 miles over 
the post limit (when it’s obviously safe), you 
are nevertheless dealing with the judgment 
of individual officers. Some allow no toler- 
ance at all. 

And never look for tolerance (1) in built- 
up areas, (2) on schoolbus roads at school- 
time, or (3) when your good sense tells you 
it isn’t safe. 

5. Is it ever safe to pass on the right side? 
A slow driver blocks the road. You sound 
your horn again and again, yet he won’t pull 
over. Can you pass him on the right. 

Police say: Not on most city streets. Never 
on a narrow two-lane road, since you’d have 
to pass on the shoulder, one of the most dan- 
gerous things a driver can do. 

But most States do now permit right-side 
passing “with caution” on four-and six-lane 
expressways. 

6. What’s the point of ‘no return in pass- 
ing? Just as you’re overtaking a car in a 
legal passing zone, you come to a no-passing 
line or sign. You're already out in the left 
lane. Must you go back—which can be dan- 
gerous—or may you complete the pass? 

Police say: The law in most States says: 
“Go back.” You’ve been trapped by one of 
those nasty little road hazards that engineers 
are trying to solve. To go back safely, apply 
brakes firmly before you begin to turn (to 
avoid a skid), let the other car pull ahead, 
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' then ease into line—making sure no car has 
come up close behind you. 

Some States are doing something about 
such hazards. Michigan and one or two 
others now have warning signs 300 yards be- 
fore a passing zone ends. 

7. What do you do when a slow driver 
Waves you on? You're traveling 50 in a 55- 
mile-per-hour zone. You’re blocked by a 
truck going uphill at 30. There’s a no- 
passing line. Suddenly the driver waves you 
to “come on and pass.” Should you? 

Police say: The truck driver’s courteous 
signal gives you no authority—and if you 
scare somebody off the road you’re to blame. 
(Other experts say: don’t pass a big truck 
going 30 or more. Such a pass can take a 
loaded car a full quarter-minute or more). 

Suppose you’re behind a farm tractor 
creeping at only 10 or 15 miles per hour and 
you can see clear road head? 

No officer will tell you to cross the white 
line. But all good officers know that the law 
does not cover every situation explicitly. In 
this, as in many situations, the tests applied 
are: (1) did you endanger (or scare) any- 
one, or (2) were you acting safely? 

8. Should you stop or barge through a 
“quick-change” traffic light? You're doing 53 
in a 55-m.p.h. zone. A light ahead turns 
yellow. You have only a few seconds to act. 
Many drivers face a moment of panic. 

Should you (1) kick the gas pedal and 
race through, or (2) kick the brakes hard, 
and perhaps slide to a stop? 

Police say: There’s a simple trick few 
drivers seem to know that eliminates all 
panic. “The trick,” says Delaware’s Capt. 
Leo A. Dabney, “is to lighten your foot on the 
gas just a trifle when you approach any cross- 
ing anywhere.” 
~ “This doesn’t slow you down. But it takes 
all the extra troublemaking “thrust” out of 
your engine. 

“It’s only this extra ‘thrust,’” says Daney, 
“that makes it hard for you and your brakes 
to control the car smoothly—and creates 

er 

By lightening pressure on the gas: (1) you 
get your foot ready for a faster shift to the 
brakes, and (2) psychologically you’re ready 
for a calm decision. 

9. Is the speed limit ever too fast? You're 
traveling 60 on a rainy road and the rain is 
getting heavier. Just then you see a re- 
assuring sign: “Speed limit: 60.” 

Do you have the right to continue at 60? 

Police say: No. Slow down immediately. 

Why? “When weather gets bad,” says 
Trooper Walt Saxton, “the ‘safe-for-condi- 
tions’ rule—which many drivers never heard 
of—takes over. Even 40 m.p.h. may be legally 
too fast.” 

This is the rule, too, in fog, snow, or ice. 
On icy U.S. 13 (limit: 55) recently a man 
was arrested for speeding at 20m.p.h. Going 
too fast for conditions, he’d slid into a tree. 

10. What’s the safe way to sleep in your 
car? You’re on a night trip. Suddenly 
you’re sleepy. 

Are there right, and wrong, ways to stop 
and rest up for the remainder of your trip? 

Police say: Yes. Never stop on the 
shoulder. 

Why? To guard yourself against (1) rob- 
bery, and (2) other sleepy drivers. Reason: 
they may see your car, think it’s on the road 
and try to follow it. This has happened— 
with tragic results. 

A better idea: find a turnout and get at 
least 10 feet from the road. Leave your igni- 
tion key in the accessory position, then start 
your left turn blinker. 

Can you get police protection while sleep- 
ing? 

“You certainly can,” says Colonel Fergu- 
son. “Quite a few drivers now come to sta- 
tions and ask to park. Police anywhere will 

be glad to find a safe spot for you, show you 
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the best way to position your car and let you 
sleep in it. They’ll keep an eye on it until 
you're rested and ready to go on—safely.” 

Remember this next time you have to sleep 
on the road, especially if there are women 
and children in your car. 





Stronger U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, being 
a strong supporter of the United Nations 
and having done everything possible, as 
a Member of Congress, to strengthen that 
organization, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fine article entitled “Stronger 
U.N.,” by Mr. Alf M. Landon who ran 
for President some years ago. I feel this 
article reflects the feeling of many of us 
who support the United Nations. The 
article follows: 

STRONGER U.N. 


LIBERAL, Kans.—Alf M. Landon Tuesday 
night called for the United States to dis- 
continue its split personality in foreign rela- 
tions by strengthening the United Nations 
and limiting unilateral economic and mili- 
tary foreign aid programs. 

“It is that international parliamentary 
body with two chambers (the U.N.) which 
must be given the responsibility for eco- 
nomic planning and dispensing of funds 
where needed,” Landon said. “It must be- 
come the world mechanism for world salva- 
tion and survival.” 

The Kansan who was the unsuccessful 
Republican candidate for President in 1936 
spoke at the annual Rotary Club dinner. 

Although not opposed to foreign aid in 
principle, Landon said he is against hap- 
hazard, wasteful and unrealistic use of these 
funds. 

“I am concerned with the apparent com- 
mitment of American foreign policy to a 
strong, effective and fully-implemented 
United Nations and the failure of American 
foreign policy to support such a program.” 

“Foreign aid is selfish,” Landon said, “pa- 
rading under the banners of selfless altruism” 
when in fact they are tokens of clear and 
open self-interest. 

“If the world needed, and it surely does, 
healthy, self-competent governments, that 
end was the responsibility of the world,” 
Landon said. “A world effort through and 
by the United Nations for the health of the 
world.” 

GETTING PAYOFF 


“The United States now is receiving the 
payoff for its selfish approach to solving 
world tensions and Laos is just one example,” 
Landon said. 

“Despite the setting up of an international 
control commission,” Landon said, it was 
the United States—unilaterally—that sup- 
plied economic and military aid to Laos and 
by defeating the intentions of the Geneva 
powers solution the existence of a free Laos 
as a neutral state we brought it into the 
arena of our conflicts with world commu- 
nism and invited continuing instability and 
ultimate crisis. 

We have been forced to bypass the U.N. 
and depend on a power bloc—SEATO—to 
face this crisis,” he said. “Only when it 
served our unilateral purposes did we urge 
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the United Nations to assume responsi- 
bility.” 

The only way now is through materially 
strengthening the United Nations, Landon 
said. 

He proposed: 

1. A planned program of reduction and 
change in the character of American mili- 
tary aid which would allow the states now 
receiving it to cut down the enormous cost 
of creating and maintaining their own de- 
fense establishments and divert funds to 
their own vital economic needs. 

2. The United Nations be given a mandate 
to study the limited defense and :nilitary 
establishment needs of all small member 
states and provide money, material and 
training through its international auspices. 

3. All major powers be barred from sup- 
plying military aid of any kind to spare 
small states from “that frightening and un- 
necessary involvement.” 

Such a program is possible only if the 
United States initiates an immediate and 
profound effort to give the United Nations 
the full responsibility and full capacity of 
doling out technical and financial aid for 
small defensive forces and the implementa- 
tion of the major defense of the national 
sovereignty of every member state.” 

The result also would relieve the United 
States own economic headache, the gold 
drain. 

“The flow of dollars would immediately be 
cut, but, even more important,” Landon 
said, “by speeding up the economic develop- 
ment of the many nations engaged in the 
terrible struggle for economic survival, we 
create more viable markets. More trade cre- 
ates more peace and stability, higher stand- 
ards of living and health throughout the 
world.” 





Will Whittington, 82, Stays Active in 
Public Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
the following article about Hon. W. M. 
Whittington, which appeared in a Com- 
mercial Appeal on January 30,1961. Mr. 
Whittington was a Member of the Con- 
gress from Mississippi’s Third Congres- 
sional District for 26 years. Though he 
retired from the Congress in 1951, Mr. 
Whittington has remained interested in 
the affairs of his State and Nation. I 
am sure this article will be of interest to 
the many Members and former Members 
of the House who served with Mr. Whit- 
tington: 

WILL WHITTINGTON, 82, Srays ACTIVE IN 
Pusuic’s AFFAIRS 
(By Sara Criss) 

GREENWOOD, Miss., January 29—‘“I am 
growing old gracefully I hope and gratefully 
I know,” remarked Greenwood’s best known 
citizen, former U.S. Representative’ Will 
M. Whittington, who will celebrate his 
83d birthday in May. 

Though his activities have been curtailed 
to some extent in recent months because of 
a heart attack in October, Mr. Whittington 
has by no means retired. He is still at his 
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law office each morning and assists in the 
operation of his large plantations. 

However, he has had to cut out his daily 
2-mile walk, and this past season was the 
first hunting season he didn’t fire a gun. 

Mr. Whittington was born near Little 
Springs Post Office in Franklin County on 
May 4, 1878. His parents were Alexander 
Madison Whittington and Margaret Isaphene 
McGehee Whittington. 

As a boy of 5 or 6, he often accompanied 
the teamster who hauled merchandise from 
Gloster to Woodville for his father, who op- 
erated a store at Gloster, in Amite County. 
The driver taught him the alphabet before 
he attended school. The first school he at- 
tended was a public school at Galilee 
Church. The school term was a bit less 
than 4 months. 


SCHOOL DAYS DIFFERENT 


While attending public school, Mr. Whit- 
tington, as the oldest of 11 children, assisted 
his father in the store and remained out 
of school each December. He kept up his 
studies, by keeping a textbook behind the 
counter and by studying at night. 

A neighbor of the Whittington family in 
Roxie had a good library and it was here 
he did his first general reading. On one 
occasion, their neighbor, Richard Rhodes, 
remarked to him, “Someday Will, you will 
be a Member of Congress.” 

At 16 he entered Mississippi College. He 
was graduated 4 years later with first honors. 
In 1899 he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi Law School. He was 
one of the four commencement speakers 
from the law class and the literary depart- 
ment. 

He was admitted to the bar that year and 
then taught school 5 months and was prin- 
cipal in the Roxie Public School, which had 
an attendance of about 150. He had an 
agreement with the board of trustees that 
he would practice law on Saturdays and 
every Friday afternoon before the justice 
of the peace. 

His practice grew, and he decided to quit 
teaching school, but he remained interested 
in education and through the years accepted 
invitations to deliver commencement ad- 
dresses to high schools and colleges. 


MOVE TO GREENWOOD 


In 1904 this scholar who was to become 
one of the South’s most prominent states- 
men came to Greenwood, where he joined 
the law firm of McClurg, Gardner, and Whit- 
tington. In 1914 he organized his own law 
firm with S. I. Orsburn as his partner. Mr. 
Orsburn retired 10 years later, and J. W. 
Bradford became a member of the firm of 
Whittington and Bradford. After Mr. 
Whittington retired from Congress in 1951, 
he and his son, W. M. Whittington, Jr., 
formed a partnership. 

In addition to being a lawyer, Mr. Whit- 
tington has owned farming interests in Le- 
flore County since 1904. He owns about 
9,000 acres of land, which is operated by 
another son, Aven Whittington. They raise 
cotton, cattle, and timber. Mr. Whittington 
also owns two Office buildings and has exten- 
sive real estate holdings. 

Mr. Whittington grew up in public serv- 
ice. Before his election to the House of 
Representatives, he served as an alderman 
in Roxie, a member of the city council in 
Greenwood and two terms as State senator 
from Leflore County. 

He began his term as Representative in 
1925 and remained at that post for 26 years. 
The title of “Mr. Flood Control” was be- 
stowed on Mr. Whittington by his colleagues 
in Washington because his persistent efforts 
as chairman of the Public Works Committee 
to bring flood relief to low-lying areas, par- 
ticularly in the Yazoo Delta. He was the 
author of much of the flood control legisla- 
tion. 





During his years in Washington he served 
12 years as chairman of the Flood Control 
Committee. He also served as a member of 
the Committee on Reclamation, Committee 
on Roads, and the Committee on Expendi- 
tures. 

PUSHED ROAD ACTS 


Although he was not the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Roads, he was ac- 
corded the leadership of piloting through 
the House of Representatives substantially 
all of the highway legislation after he be- 
came a member of the committee. He was 
responsible for the establishment of the 
experimental laboratory of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Stoneville. He took the initia- 
tive in promoting and passing the act for 
the control of Government corporations. He 
authored the economic report that was car- 
ried in the Full Employment Act and was 
more largely responsible for the employment 
bill than any other Member of Congress. 

In 1948, Mr. Whittington announced he 
would retire. A number of prospective can- 
didates agreed if he would reconsider, they 
would not run against him. He did re- 
consider, and was nominated without 
opposition. 

When he retired in 1951, hundreds of per- 
sons gathered in Clarksdale to pay him trib- 
ute, and he received congratulatory mes- 
sages from persons throughout the Nation, 
including former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, the late Alben Barkley, and other 
dignitaries. 

DELIGHTED BY ELECTION 


“I was delighted that Kennedy and John- 
son were elected to the country’s top offices,” 
said Mr. Whittington. “I believe in the two- 
party system of government, and I have al- 
ways voted the Democratic ticket.” 

He said he was disappointed that he could 
not participate actively in the recent presi- 
dential campaign because of illness. He 
served with Kennedy and JoHNSON in 
Congress. 

Religion has played a prominent part in 
his life. At the age of 14 he was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school in Roxie, and 
later he was superintendent of the First 
Baptist Sunday school in Greenwood. He 
served as president of the Mississippi Baptist 
convention when he was 82, and as vice 
president of the Southern Baptist convention 
at the age of 33. He also served as trustee 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary of Louisville, Ky. 

At Mississippi College, from which both 
he and Mrs. Whittington hold honorary doc- 
tor of law degrees, students are now enjoying 
the Aven Fine Arts Building, for which the 
Whittingtons donated $50,000. Last year 
Mr. and Mrs. Whittington were named Mis- 
sissippi College Alumni of the Year. Mrs. 
Whittington was the first woman to graduate 
from this school, where her father was pro- 
fessor of Latin for 40 years. 





Adverse Effects of Residual Oil Import 
Quotas on New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include a statement by Mr. Gardner 
A. Caverly, executive vice president of 
the New England Council, at a hearing 
held by the Department of Interior in 
Washington on February 20, 1961: 
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ADVERSE EFFECTS OF ResmpvaL Or Import 
QuoTas ON New ENGLAND 


(Statement of Gardner A. Caverly, executive 
vice president, the New England Council, 
at a hearing held by the Department of 
Interior, Washington, D.C., February 20, 
1961) 


The New England Council has long been 
deeply concerned over the economic conse- 
quences to our region of the restrictions on 
residual oil imports. We have been con- 
cerned that these restrictions would boost 
the cost of fuel to the New England con- 
sumer. 

New England is a fuel-consuming region, 
producing no fuel supply of its own. Fuel 
costs in New England traditionally are 
higher than in any other region in the 
United States—in fact, 50 percent higher 
than the country as a whole. Because we 
are a densely populated region with heavy 
industrial concentrations, fuel is one of the 
most important factors in the New England 
economy. We depend upon an adequate 
supply of reasonably priced fuels competing 
in an open market for home heating, itidus- 
trial and utility purposes. 

We originally predicted that residual oil 
import restrictions would increase the price 
of residual fuel to the New England con- 
sumers. Let’s review what’s happened since 
the quotas were imposed to ascertain the 
actual impact on New England. Increased 
costs to the New England economy caused 
by the residual oil import restrictions have 
been conservatively calculated at $10 million 
a year. Were we to consider what we believe 
to be the going world market price of this 
oil, I would say that the cost to New Eng- 
land would be closer to $30 million. 

Cargo prices for residual oil have increased. 
by 25 cents per barrel on the east coast. 
Increases to small users exceed this figure 
with spot prices demanding high premiums; 
for instance, the spot price on December 9, 
1960, for cargo runs to New York was $2.65 
per barrel as compared with a contract price 
of $2.25 per barrel. These increases have 
affected not only large industrial users but 
also small independent businessmen. For 
example, the Massachusetts Farm Bureau, in 
a recent survey, found that residual fuel oil 
increases will cost 400 commercial green- 
house operators approximately $100,000 a 
year. These are small-business men, Mr. 
Secretary. In addition, heating costs for 
major housing projects throughout New 
England have been substantially increased. 
I should like at this point, Mr. Secretary, 
to ask your permission to insert in the record 
a series of specific instances in which basic 
New England industries, public utility com- 
panies and charitable institutions have suf- 
fered substantial cost increases in this basic 
commodity since mandatory controls were 
placed on imports in March of 1959. 

Moreover, the complex pricing structure in 
the oil industry is such that increases in the 
price of one oil product frequently bring 
about increases in other related oil products. 

Proponents of the oil import quotas will 
argue that there has been no real shortage 
in residual oil supplies on the east coast. 
This is basically so because of the continuing 
revisions made in the import quota program; 
nonetheless, the controlled supply and the 
controlled method of distribution have dis- 
rupted normal marketing patterns and sub- 
stantially increased the cost of residual oil 
to the consumer as the statistics which I 
have cited demonstrate. Because of the con- 
trols imposed competition has been seriously 
restrained in the distribution of residual oil. 

Since the mandatory control program has 
limited imports only to those importers who 
were actually receiving shipments in 1957, 
the program has foreclosed distributors who 
were not taking part in the program during 
1957 from obtaining supplies. It has, in 
effect, created exclusive dealerships. Be- 
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cause of the limitations on the amounts im- 
ported by each importer, vendors of residual 
oil are unable to seek new markets; buyers 
are unable to seek new dealers. In many 
instances, requests for bids for large quanti- 
ties of oil result in receipt of only one quota- 
- tion. Recently these quotations have sky- 
rocketed over previous bids. There is no 
economic incentive for any seller to seek 
out a new market or a new customer, since 
he is limited to the amount of quota per- 
mitted him under the program and this 
quota is readily absorbed by his existing cus- 
tomers. The Federal Government by its 
edict has, therefore, created a monopoly in 
the distribution of this basic commodity. 
which has destroyed competition and led to 
inevitable increases in price. 

The effect of oil import restrictions on 
the New England consumer is obvious. But 
what is perhaps the most serious effect of 
residual oil import restrictions is the fact 
that it prevents economic growth vital to 
the economy of the New England region. 
An industry seeking to locate or expand in 
New England must be assured of an ade- 
quate source of the low-cost fuel. Licensed 
importers now have sufficient supply only 
for their present customers and it is impos- 
sible for any new manufacturers to obtain 
any long-term assurances for the supply of 
residual fuel at competitive prices. A pros- 
pective manufacturer’s alternative, then, is 
to look to coal or gas as his source of energy. 
Since more than half the price of coal in 
New England is attributable to transporta- 
tion costs, it is probable that any manufac- 
turer who is forced to use coal for any sub- 
stantial purpose would look not to New 
England for locating his plant but rather 
to an area closer to the coal mining regions. 
It is clear therefore that these import re- 
strictions are a major obstacle to the de- 
velopment of new industry in New England. 
It is difficult for us to understand how the 
Federal Government on the one hand pro- 
poses to spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in depressed area legislation to encour- 
age economic growth in distressed communi- 
ties, some of them in New England, and at 
the same time imposes restrictions on a 
basic supply of fuel which in effect impedes 
industrial growth. 

In view of the heavy price which the New 
England area is forced to pay for this pro- 
gram, is it not fair for us to ask who has 
benefited? In a memorandum from the 
OCDM to the President, prior to the issuance 
of the proclamation creating this program, 
the basic philosophy was expressed that re- 
strictions on residuals would create an in- 
centive for domestic producers to explore 
and discover more oil wells in this country. 
However, there is no economic incentive for 
domestic oil producers to meet the demand 
for residual fuel oil domestically. In fact, 
there is good economic incentive for do- 
mestic oil producers to produce the mini- 
mum possible amount of residual fuel. Only 
a few years ago, 26 percent of every barrel 
of crude oil refined in this country was ulti- 
mately sold as residual; today this figure is 
10 percent. As refining processes have be- 
come more efficient, domestic oil producers 
have produced more highly refined oil prod- 
ucts for which there is a greater profit in- 
centive and correspondingly less residual 
‘ fuel. Thus the market for residual fuel is 
determined not by the demand for that 
product, but by the demand for other prod- 
ucts. Domestic oil refineries have never been 
able to meet the demand for residual fuel 
and the gap between domestic supply and 
demand has been increasing. This gap must 
be filled by imports. 

Unlike most import restriction programs— 
either quotas or tariffs—the purpose of this 
program is not to aid the domestic oil in- 
dustry from unfair foreign competition. In 
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this instance, foreign imports are vitally 
needed by domestic consumers. 

It is clear, therefore, that the mandatory 
residual import restrictions do not benefit 
domestic oil producers. It is natural then 
to ask what is the effect of the residual oil 
import program on another basic fuel pro- 
ducing industry, coal? 

We in New England are not unsympathetic 
with the plight of America’s coal miners. 
We recognize the necessity for relieving the 
economic distress of many coal mining re- 
gions. We believe, however, that the remedy 
sought by the coal industry, that is to re- 
strict imports of residual fuel oil, will be of 
little if any assistance to the industry and 
of no assistance to its unemployed workers. 

First, it is important to note that if 
present residual fuel oil users converted to 
coal wherever possible—a highly unlikely 
prospect—total coal production would in- 
crease in the United States by only 3.5 per- 
cent. In view of the technological advances 
that have been made in the coal industry, 
such an increase would have virtually no 
effect on employment in the distressed coal 
mining regions; the increased output could 
be accomplished without hiring one addi- 
tional miner. 

Secondly, it is important to note that the 
decline in the use of coal has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the 
use of natural gas while consumption of 
residual oil has remained constant. It is 
perfectly clear that gas is the principal com- 
petitor of coal, not residual oil. Restrictions 
on residual oil will only tend to further en- 
hance the position of coal’s. principal 
competitor. 

We submit that it is not in the interest 
of the coal industry to urge these restric- 
tions; we suggest rather that the coal in- 
dustry, like any other basic industry, can 
only prosper in a free, open and competitive 
economy. 

Sympathetic though we are with the plight 
of the unemployed coal miner, we should be 
realistic enough to accept the fact that the 
coal industry’s distress is caused by shifting 
consumer preferences and _ technological 
changes. Wein New England do not intend 
to stand idly by while this misguided effort 
destroys our opportunities for industrial 
growth and injures our consumers. 

Mr. Secretary, our concern today is with 
the American consumer and taxpayer. Not 
only is the individual consumer burdened 
with increased prices but the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, the Nation’s No. 1 consumer 
of residual fuel oil, is paying a heavy 
price. This was noted in a memorandum 
from the Executive Director of the Military 
Petroleum Supply Agency, dated January 7, 
1961: “Both military and civilian organiza- 
tions are allowed to import a product ‘in 
bond’ for ultimate consumption outside the 
United States. This has been essential to 
the program because U.S. refiners have 
increased the output of gasoline and re- 
duced the output of residuals to the extent 
that adequate quantities of residuals are no 
longer available within the United States. 
An effect of the mandatory oil import pro- 
gram on military procurements has been a 
firming of U.S. prices and reduction of over- 
sea prices. Specifically, the program has not 
only increased U.S. residual fuel prices but 
has generated some difficulties in obtaining 
residual products for consumption on US. 
posts, camps, and stations.” 

Also, Mr. Secretary, the exhibit I have sub- 
mitted for the record cites several instances 
of increased prices paid by the General 
Services Administration for residual fuel. 

Clearly, Mr. Secretary, we are paying twice, 
both as consumers and taxpayers, for a pro- 
gram which affords no economic benefit to 
any segment of the American economy. We 
urge you to eliminate these arbitrary and 
discriminatory quotas. 


February 20 


Residual Oil Imports Cause Economic 
Stagnation in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the problem of foreign resid- 
ual fuel oil imports is one of the most 
serious impediments to a solution of 
many of our Nation’s economically de- 
pressed areas. If the imports of this 
black, tarry residue were to be sharply 
curtailed, much of the distress and 
hunger in the coalfields of our country 
would disappear almost overnight. 

The plight of our coal miners has been 
eloquently stated today by Mr. Michael 
F. Widman, Jr., assistant to the presi- 
dent, United Mine Workers of America, 
at a special hearing before Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall, in the De- 
partment of the Interior auditorium. 
Because I sincerely feel that many 
Americans are not aware of how these 
imports of residual] oil are actively mili- 
tating against the economies of our coal 
producing States, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Widman’s remarks 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MICHAEL F. WIDMAN, Jr., AS- 
SISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, UNITED MINE 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, AT THE Or IMPORT 
HEARING, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ON 
THE SocraL EFrFects oF CoAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT, FEBRUARY 20, 1961 
The United Mine Workers of America re- 

gard the problem of excessive residual oil 
imports as basically a human relations prob- 
lem. For the net effect of these imports 
has been to deprive coal miners of jobs and 
of income which could provide them with a 
decent standard of life. We have repeatedly 
called attention to the harmful results of 
excessive dumping of oil on our eastern sea- 
board. Despite our warnings, the practice 
has continued and miners have been thrown 
out of jobs and entire regions have declined 
into an abyss of economic stagnation. 

Coal industry representatives have given 
ample testimony to the havoc existing in our 
industry because of residual oil imports. We 
would like to bear witness to the human suf- 
fering and want of members of the United 
Mine Workers of America who have been 
victimized by those who would substitute 
oil for coal without any regard for the long- 
range economic and social consequences. 

It would seem almost redundant for us to 
point out the contribution made by the coal 
miners to the United States. From the very 
earliest days of our industrial rise, coal has 
been the basis for our power. Coal miners 
have served the Nation well during those 
years. During two world wars it was coal 
that was called upon to supply the tre- 
mendous energy demands of the period. It 
was the coal miner who produced unheard 
of tonnages to keep our factories running. 
In addition, thousands of coal miners left 
their homes to take up arms in defense of 
their Nation during its hour of trial. 

The coal miner has also revolutionized 
the union approach to the question of pro- 
ductivity increases. For the last 10 years 
the productivity in the coal industry has 
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doubled. Because of this the price of coal 
has remained stable, being one of the few 
noninflationary products of our time. 
This has been done through a rapid mechan- 
ization of the mines, which could never 
have been accomplished without the com- 
plete cooperation of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. They did this, knowing full 
well the sacrifices that would have to be 
made. But they recognized that any in- 
dustry to compete in modern society must 
continually offer its consumers a better prod- 
uct at a reasonable price. 

Consider for a moment the effects of coal 
mine mechanization upon the miner. The 
number of men working around the mines 
has been cut in half. Production techniques 
have been completely changed and many 
skills heretofore vital have been made obso- 
lete overnight. Radical transformations 
have taken place in work practices, in the 
marketing structure, and in the social and 
economic life of formerly prosperous coal 
producing regions. 

The coal miner has accepted all of these 
things. He has undergone the stress of 
change so that he might be in a better posi- 
tion to serve the American public by fair 
competition in the marketplace. Unfor- 
tunately, forces beyond his control have 
seriously, and we might add unfairly, de- 
prived him of that opportunity. 

Throughout the coal producing regions of 
the United States, especially in the Appala- 
chian area, coal miners are living in poverty 
so great that it defies the imagination. 
These men, so necessary to the economic life 
of our Nation, are the casualties of economic 
change beyond their control, or even their 
comprehension. Our Nation needs these 
men. In times past they have responded 
magnificently when called. But today, at the 
time of their greatest need, the Nation 
seems to have abandoned them. Tomorrow, 
when they may be needed again they may 
not be in a position to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities. Human resources, like any other 
resource must be kept in good order to be 
productive. The skills of the older miner 
are dissipated through lack of opportunity 
and the younger men are leaving the indus- 
try at an alarming rate. Also, pride, one of 
the most essential tools of any man, is 
hardly engendered in an atmosphere of pub- 
lic charity and unemployment. We must 
remember that coal miners have a long rec- 
ord of accomplishment, made possible by 
service to the industry and the Nation. 

The extreme economic turmoil in the coal 
industry has resulted in pockets of chronic 
and persistant unemployment. Entire 
counties have been rendered almost desti- 
tute by the loss of jobs. 

The task force appointed by President 
Kennedy to study the situation in these de- 
pressed areas found that conditions there 
were almost unbelievable. For example, 
over 3 million people are living on Govern- 
ment surplus food, amounting to $9.36 per 
month for a family of four. 

News media during the past year have 
portrayed the terrible living conditions of 
some of these coal mining areas. We know 
from firsthand experience of counties in 
coal areas with 40 percent of the people 
living on surplus foods. We know the bitter 
results of a 15-percent unemployment rate 
in an area. 

These people, living in the most prosperous 
Nation on earth, have been excluded from 
the good fortune of their fellow citizens. 
Men willing to work, men possessing the 
skills to supply a quality product at a most 
reasonable price, men who have stood by 
their Nation in war and peace, are forced 
to subsist in grinding poverty, to live on 
a dole, because of unfair competitive condi- 
tions denying them the right to sell their 
product. 

Our Nation cannot long tolerate the bur- 
dens of these men. It is well to remember 


that poverty, like cancer, cannot be restricted 
to this industry or a particular area. 

Economists and others interested in the 
welfare of the Nation have consistently 
urged some remedial action to help the areas 
find solutions for their problems. President 
Kennedy in his early actions devoted con- 
siderable time to the problem of distressed 
areas. The UMWA feels more certain than 
ever that the solution of the problems of 
distressed areas is the most important task 
facing us today. 

One of the most pressing problems of the 
coal industry is the unrestricted importation 
of residual oil. The industry leaders here 
today outlined the effect of imports on the 
industry at large. We would like to demon- 
strate the loss in jobs accruing from the 
wholesale dumping of residual oil. 

According to our statistics, over 55 million 
tons of coal are displaced annually by re- 
sidual oil imports. This displacement rep- 
resents over 20,000 jobs for miners and over 
$96 million in wages for these men. It also 
is a loss of about $22 million to the UMWA 
Welfare and Retirement Fund, which pro- 
vides so many services to coal miners and 
their families, including hospital care and 
a pension plan. 

We will not even attempt in this paper to 
account for the loss of additional jobs for 
those not in the coal industry proper, but 
closely connected to it. In this category 
would fall the railroad workers who trans- 
port the coal to market, the coal equipment 
manufacturers who make the machines to 
mine the coal, and the numerous merchants 
and businesses dependent upon coal mining, 
as well as State and county governments who 
derive necessary revenues from coal directly 
or indirectly. The loss of jobs in these cate- 
gories would almost double our original wage 
figures. 

Quite obviously, from the above statement, 
the human cost of residual oil imports far 
outweighs any supposed economic advan- 
tages to them. The distress caused in coal 
mining areas by these imports is so great 
that we are risking economic disaster if we 
do not alleviate it and do so at once. Human 
suffering, poor schools, inadequate highways, 
and a general feeling of hopelessness are the 
sad results of our shortsighted fuel policies. 

This situation is so critical that the 
President of the United States during the 
recent election campaign pledged to do some- 
thing to solve this dilemma. In the primary 
campaign in West Virginia President Ken- 
nedy came into the State and examined at 
firsthand the existing conditions. What he 
saw disturbed him greatly so that he gave 
unqualified support to programs aimed at 
relieving this mass joblessness. He endorsed 
a national fuels policy. The Democratic 
platform refiects the President’s concern in 
this regard. 

Throughout his campaign and during the 
first days of his administration, President 
Kennedy has taken strong action to help the 
unemployed. We in the United Mine Workers 
of America applaud these actions as highly 
beneficial to our Nation and the coal indus- 
try. We certainly hope that the various de- 
partments of Government will share the 
Chief Executive’s concern and will do every- 
thing within their power to help return our 
depressed areas to a degree of prosperity. 

To our minds the only permanent solu- 
tion to distress in coal is to provide jobs 
for the 100,000 coal miners now unemployed. 
Any temporary measures to alleviate im- 
mediate need cannot, with any logic, be ex- 
pected to be any more than palliatives. Coal 
miners have traditionally been a proud and 
independent breed. They are used to earn- 
ing a living through hard work and con- 
tributing to the economic life of the Nation. 
To expect this type of man to exist for any 
long period of time as a ward of charity is 
shortsighted in the extreme. 
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The coal miner stands ready to supply our 
Nation with the energy supply it needs. By 
their efforts they have increased their pro- 
ductivity and kept the labor cost of coal in 
line with this productivity. 

All that they ask is a chance to compete 
on a fair basis for a share of the energy 
market. As representatives of these men we 
contend that the importation of residual oil, 
aimed at eliminating coal in its major market 
by unfair and discriminatory pricing poli- 
cies, is not in keeping with the traditional 
concept of free enterprise. 

Coal miners have historically refused any 
subsidy from Government. We believe that 
our product must stand on its merits in the 
marketplace, without any of the artificial 
props so prevalent in other industries. 
Throughout many years our organization has 
stalworthily opposed subsidy, when the easier 
course would have pushed us in the opposite 
direction. Even in the face of our present 
difficulties we still oppose subsidy. For, in 
our minds, artificial props merely postpone 
the inevitable climax of normal economic 
forces. 

What we do ask, however, is a chance to 
compete on a fair and impartial basis. In 
this regard we have never opposed competi- 
tion from petroleum products as such. Even 
when the railroad market was lost to the 
diesel engine, our industry did not seek gov- 
ernmental edict to prevent or even slow down 
the transaction. However, we regard the 
present import policies prevailing in the 
petroleum industry as unfair and discrimina- 
tory. To our minds they negate the normal 
economic forces and exclude coal from a 
market which it would normally have. 

The Nation’s coal mining industry and its 
employees are seriously weakened by the 
wholesale importation of residual fuel oil. 
The past administration established an im- 
port quota to regulate in some way the harm- 
ful effects of these imports. The President 
of the United States has promised to at- 
tempt to solve the problems caused in part 
by these importation policies. The UMWA, 
representing the coal miners of our Nation, 
is unalterably in favor of restrictions on the 
importation of residual oil. 





Problems and Prospects in Changing 
Kenya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy of the Congo is fresh in the 
minds of all who genuinely desire to see 
Africa emerge into a viable and respon- 
sible political independence. It would 
be even more tragic if the lessons ac- 
quired at such a high cost in national 
and international turmoil were to be dis- 
regarded as additional nations become 
self-governing. 

In the December 23 issue of Newsday, 
an excellent account of one of these 
emerging nation’s problems and pros- 
pects is provided by Nancy H. Mac- 
Lennan Cole. Once a New York Times 
reporter, then a member of our Foreign 
Service and now for some years the wife 
of a prominent landowner in Kenya, Mrs. 
Cole takes a very sympathetically 
critical look at the prospects for success 
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of the independence movement in her 
- country. 

She writes that the political tempera- 
ture in Kenya is rising, with the new 
African politicians competing for per- 
sonal power. As elections for the legisla- 
tive council draw closer, appeals are more 
and more directed towards extremism 
and racialism. Such speeches reportedly 
are endangering law and order in Kenya, 
and contribute to an increase in the rate 
of petty crimes. Nevertheless, Kenya is 
on the road to independence and Great 
Britain is making every effort to pre- 
pare the civil service for the responsi- 
bilities accompanying independence. 

. As Mrs. Cole’s article contributes to a 

better understanding of the manifold 
problems ahead for Kenya, I include it 
in the Recorp: 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN 
CHANGING KENYA 


(By Nancy H. MacLennan Cole) 


Narrosi, Kenya.—Throughout this beau- 
tiful British colony in East-Central Africa, 
the promise of uhuru, or freedom, fills the 
air. The question of when it will be granted 
is consumed in frenzied debate. 

Despite its land and race problems, Kenya 
is on its road to independence. And it is 
determined to avoid repetition of the strife 
of the Congo. The chances are that Kenya 
may succeed. African politicians here are 
more sophisticated and there are a few more 
trained Africans, though their ranks still are 
small. 

The British have promised freedom. They 
‘are not expected to go back on their word. 
But Britain has said the date for uhuru de- 
pends on how soon the Africans can show 
they can establish representative parliamen- 
tary institutions and a competent civil serv- 
ice. The British are not expected to pull 
out of Kenya before this has taken place. 

Nor is Britain expected to leave without 
first entering into agreements with the new 
government on military bases. Britain 
traditionally has had bases here. They have 
not been to protect Kenya particularly, but 
are part of Britain’s global commitments in 
the western defense system. 

Yet, Kenya’s minorities are worried. The 
governor has been petitioned by Europeans, 
Asians, Kalenjins, Somali, Masai, and Arabs. 
The minorities say Kenya is not ready for 
self-government, that the British should not 
leave, that if they leave, they must first set 
up safeguards. 

The Arabs, the earlier rulers, now number 
only 40,000. The Masai, whose spears more 
recently ruled so well that they alone made 
an agreement with the British in 1904, are 
today among Kenya’s most backward and 
smailest African tribes. The Asians and 
Europeans are economically dominant but 
politically weak. 

Britain is largely responsible for there be- 
ing Asians and Europeans in Kenya. In the 
beginning of this century Europeans were 
induced to come to Kenya—then relatively 
empty—to help Britain put down the African 
slave trade and to create some commercial 
support for Britain’s strategic Kenya-Uganda 
Railway. 

NO RACIAL HATREDS IN KENYA 


But Kenya, with a total area about double 
the size of Arizona, is torn not by racial 
hatreds, as the propagandists would have 
you believe, but by cultural and economic 
differences. The 65,000 Europeans (more 
than 10 percent incidentally are not British) 
naturally follow a European way of life that 
includes Christianity and parliamentary in- 
stitutions, dog shows, and dinner jackets. 
More than a third are in business and pro- 
fessional circles, a third in the life of the 
Kenya Civil Service, and less than a third 
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live on the land in farming. Following a 
very different way of life are the orientals, 
Kenya’s 200,000 Asians with their ancient 
Eastern religions, their bazaars, turbans, and 
curry. They are the artisans and tradesmen. 

Outnumbering all such groups are the un- 
civilized African masses living in their mud 
huts and amid their tribal superstition. 
There are 6 million Africans of 87 different 
tribes, 10 of them containing over 100,000 
members each. The majority of these people 
still practice a primitive subsistence econ- 
omy on the land. 

African politics of 1960 have turned the 
natural splendor of rich, fertile Kenya into 
an odd frame for human depression. Re- 
cently events dictated from outside Kenya 
have filled the Kenya picture with gloom, 
dismay, temper, labor strikes, nasty politics, 
and civil disobedience. But the colonial 
government is lifting the Kenya emergency 
regulations, which had been imposed during 
the Mau Mau disorders, amid the announce- 
ment of the new Kenya Constitution. 

In the new basic law drawn following the 
Lancaster House Conference in London last 
February, there is an implicit promise of 
freedom. Publicly not satisfied, the African 
politicians are demanding independence 
soon—in 1961. In the last 6 months there 
has been a recurrence of Mau Mau oathing 
ceremonies and the wildest rumors among 
the African masses. One African took to 
“selling” cars in a Nairobi parking lot for 
future delivery on uhuru day. Others took 
to “selling’’ European farms for a few shill- 
ings and bogus title deeds. Finally when a 
loyal African headman was murdered in 
Nyeri, the government used this case to in- 
stitute a really stern program of law enforce- 
ment against such subversion and exploiters 
of uhuru. Now these crimes have declined. 


THERE IS SOME VIOLENCE 


But there is a wave of robberies with 
violence in Nairobi and in the towns. Most 
of the victims are Asians, the bulk of which 
live in the urban areas. In the bush beyond 
there fitfully continue the attacks of Africans 
against Africans, using illegal spears or 
stolen guns. 

Fear of another Congo debacle has led a 
few Kenyans to pack up and leave the coun- 
try. Some Indian husbands and fathers have 
sent their wives and children back to India 
and brought their own passports up to date. 
Some European farmers, professional men, 
civil servants and pensioners, and their fami- 
lies, and particularly some single men and 
women living in retirement, also have left— 
for South Africa, England, Australia, Portu- 
gal and elsewhere. Yet, the Kenya exodus is 
small. To a marked degree it is a migra- 
tion of people whose stake in the country 
was relatively slight. 

A chief problem is the Kenya Civil Service. 
The Europeans and Asians are very worried 
because the African politicians are wooing 
voters with promises to “Africanize’” the 
service. British policy is to increase the 
training and recruitment of “local” staff. 
It is vital to Kenya that the civil service 
be kept going during and after independence. 
Three committees are studying the various 
problems of a local civil service. 

There are 90,000 Kenya civil servants, 
60,000 of which are pensionable. There are 
nearly 6,000 Europeans. There are 4,000 
Asians. But only 2,000 Europeans are pres- 
ently entitled to the sort of financial pro- 
tection that Britain would be expected to 
negotiate with the new Kenya state, as it 
did for example in Ghana, in the case of 
the civil service there. Morale is low. Over- 
seas recruitment is difficult—not helped 
either by the fact that salary scales in Kenya 
are lower than in England. More and more 
local Kenyans in the service are being pro- 
moted to the administrative and professional 
levels. There now are, for example, four 
African ministers, two assistant ministers 
and one deputy speaker. Not surprisingly, 
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the numbers of immigrants to the colony is 
getting fewer. 

Much more important, Kenya is losing 
money. In the first 6 weeks or so after the 
Lancaster Conference, the money that was 
sent out of Kenya amounted to £3,400,000. 
Now money is being sent out of Kenya at 
the rate of £1,000,000 a month. Recent riots 
in the Congo have had the effect of increas- 
ing the outflow. 

Just to deepen Kenya’s gloom and con- 
fusion, the rains have failed this season. 
Widespread drought has laid sadness on the 
land. An equatorial country, knowing only 
seasons of wet and seasons of dryness, the 
rains to Kenya are lifegiving spiritually, 
materially. 

This year the Government will pay out 
£60,000 in “guaranteed minimum returns” to 
compensate European and Asian farmers for 
the failure of their crops in Kenya’s so-called 
“scheduled areas.” The African crop farmers 
are suffering, too. Should next season’s 
rains (October-November-December) also 
fail, the government will be providing fam- 
ine relief to the most stricken African dis- 
tricts. The ranchland of Kenya is dry too. 
Much of the grass, where there is any left, is 
brittle and gray. Hundreds of cattle have 
had to be slaughtered prematurely for lack 
of grass to eat. 

To make matters worse, political tempers 
in Kenya are never good before the rains. 
The new African politicians in Kenya are 
competing for personal power. None yet 
has got a real position of leadership. With 
elections for the Legislative Council draw- 
ing closer every day, they address the naive 
African masses with more and more extrem- 
ism, racialism. Down with colonialism, out 
with the whites, they declare. Such speeches 
to such audiences are endangering law and 
order in Kenya and contributing to the cur- 
rent increase in reported cases of petty crime. 
In this way the politicians are scarcely help- 
ing the Africans themselves in any prepara- 
tion for self-rule. 

No one in their senses in Kenya can be 
found to say or presume to believe that the 
country is ready for self-government. 
Neither would anyone in Kenya succeed in 
trying for long to block it. Kenya with its 
illiterate masses, its scantily informed but 
powerful foreign friends, its more cynical 
foreign professionals with their money and 
know-how, appears to be only another Af- 
rican victim of the world revolutionary 
movement. 





Heart and Sinew of Our American 
Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 


Salute, official organ of our Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard in Bremerton, Wash., 


/has recently concluded a series of articles 


which have much meaning to everyone 
in the Federal service. 

The articles were written by a good 
friend, Adm. William A. Dolan, Jr., 
commander of the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard. 

The admiral has been kind enough to 
supply me with a set of the articles. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the articles are estimated to make 
approximately 24% pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at a cost of $189. 
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Notwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Pucet SOUND NAVAL SHIPYARD PRESENTS MORAL 
MOBILIZATION 


I welcome this opportunity to discuss with 
you, to alert you to a national crisis which 
is of grave and growing concern to respon- 
sible leaders in the military, business, pro- 
fessional, and religious worlds. 

Specifically, there are unmistakable signs 
of deterioration in the character and fiber 
of our citizenry, manifested in an ever less- 
ening regard and respect for such funda- 
mental moral principles as honor, loyalty, 
integrity, responsibility, courage, and even 
patriotism—the adherence to which has been 
the very foundation, stability, and preserva- 
tion of our Nation. 

We need only to recall yesterday’s news 
stories and their counterparts in today’s 
print to realize immediately the cancerous 
growth of this decline in national morality. 
Local and national stories bear horrifying 
similarity in their daily recording of in- 
creasing petty crime, and larcenous deeds 
on the part of citizens in all walks of life. 

TV quiz fixes, payola, bribery in college 
sports, rising juvenile delinquency, and the 
defecting to foreign powers by personnel in 
responsible Government positions are only a 
few of many incidents today that disclose 
an insidious growth in character deficiencies. 

Digressions in our personal conduct will 
inevitably lead to national moral bankruptcy 
if not drastically curbed and are already 
making this Nation fertile ground for Com- 
munist infiltration. 

We can be thankful that total national 
apathy does not exist, even though public 
complacency, cynicism, and indifference ap- 
pear rampant. 

Already alerted and activated to the 
gravity of the situation are our Armed 
Forces, all services of which have set in 
operation programs designed to reawaken 
civilians and servicemen alike to the intrin- 
sic value of sound moral conduct, to close 
their ranks in unified action in the preser- 
vation and protection of those moral prin- 
ciples that have made and kept America 
great for nearly two centuries. 

There are also encouraging signs of an 
aroused public rising up in anger effectively 
to stop those who would, and dare, to cor- 
rupt our national morality. 

Lubbock, Tex., is one such example. This 
community, whose leading citizens realized 
that communism is quick to capitalize on 
such national moral weaknesses, initiated a 
project alert campaign with gratifying re- 
sults in shelving of selfish personal interest 
and gains for the common good of all. 

It is such spontaneous action that I have 
in mind when I ask you to join me in a 
shipyard-wide moral mobilization, to the end 
that we may awaken dormant people around 
us to the possible loss of all they cherish and 
hold dear as American citizens. 

Toward better understanding of our ob- 
jective, I have asked Salute to prepare and 
publish a series if articles reviewing and re- 
evaluating those moral principles that are 
the heart and sinew of our American heri- 
tage. 

You might call them moral mobilization 
guidelines that will make eur own counter- 
offensive against moral decadence that much 
more effective, the first of which appears on 
page 2 of this week’s Salute and to which 
I respectfully call your attention. 

WruiaM A. DoLan, Jr., 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, Shipyard 
Commander. 
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MOBILIZATION: THE LAW OF 


MORALITY 


If moral mobilization is to succeed here 
as a shipyard employee activated therapeutic 
in the remedial treatment and cure of local 
lesions in moral conduct, then we all must 
understand the law of morality. 

Though rigid in conformance demands, 
the law, basically, is simply the capability 
of each of us to understand the difference 
between right and wrong. 

Ideologically, there are no _ permissible 
gray shadows of deviation in the observance 
and practice of its precepts, but logic rea- 
sons, correctly, that judgment be rendered 
upon the degree and quality of moral con- 
duct achieved by an individual interpreting 
its virtues to the best of his or her ability. 

A man or woman of good moral conduct 
draws heavily upon strong personal desire 
and will to do what is right. You might 
identify desire and will as principal char- 
acter ingredients, the strength and weak- 
nesses of which over the long haul, make or 
break an individual’s moral ethics. 

Moral mobilization obviously is con- 
cerned—not with these citizens who honestly 
hew to the line of conscientious endeavor 
in their daily practice of moral virtues— 
but with those who hold such virtues to be 
of little value. 

You will recognize these latter citizens as 
those who wear virtue as a false front, who 
twist and warp it to further personal self- 
interest, who make mockery of integrity and 
responsibility, and who gag openly at 
demonstrations of loyalty and patriotism. 

And you recognize them for what they 
are—victims of a contagious moral sickness 
that today threatens to undermine the sta- 
bility of our Nation, sapping the very 
strength and virility of our national 
character. 

These are recognitions that make our 
moral mobilization mission crystal clear— 
our individual involvement is one of moral 
obligation to apply immediate corrective 
treatment wherever and whenever obvious 
moral sickness breaks out at the local level. 

But let us all be sure our own moral 
ethics are such that we are personally im- 
mune to this virus of moral sickness before 
we attempt to treat those who have suc- 
cumbed about us. 

To that end, that we not only fully recog- 
nize but practice conscientiously the vital 
virtues of integrity, responsibility, loyalty, 
honor and moral courage, The Salute will, 
in the weeks ahead, attempt to explore their 
ramifications as they apply to our daily 
lives. 

It takes guts to be in the vanguard of 
this moral mobilization. Have no illusions 
about that. It will be a bitter but reward- 
ing fight—to close the door against those 
forces that seek to break down our moral 
principles and pave the way to our ultimate 
collapse as a free Nation. 


MORAL MOBILIZATION: LOYALTY AND HONOR 


National level of loyalty and honor, those 
inseparable hand tools of moral conduct, in- 
evitably lies in the strength and virility of 
the attitudes and convictions of the citizenry 
as exposed in the daily conduct of their lives 
at home, on the job, or in the fulfilling of 
civic responsibilities at local and national 
levels. 

As civil service employees, justifiably proud 
of our status as men and women carefully 
screened and chosen, above all we should 
never lose sight of the fact that the day we 
took the oath of office as Federal employees, 
we immediately shouldered a moral trust of 
allegiance to our Nation every bit as hon- 
orably binding as that embraced by those 
sworn into military service. 
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In an era shamefully noticeable for its in- 
sidious attacks upon Government operations 
by a misinformed public, by those who seek 
to cripple and destroy this Nation through 
false and slanderous propaganda, it is im- 
perative that loyalty on our part as civil 
service employees be as honorable as it is in- 
tense and unswerving. 

Loyalty and honor in perfect weldment 
that, in rejecting all subtleties, resisting all 
that is unscrupulous, recognizes only forth- 
right actions as being truly worthy of public 
respect and esteem. 

Ours must be a constant, steadfast kind 
of loyalty that immediately reveals itself 
here in the shipyard in our trust and con- 
fidence in our fellow workers, in our super- 
visors, in shipyard policies and actions. Not 
only must we fully support them, but defend 
them, sure in the knowledge that even those 
personal orders, or shipyard policies and ac- 
tions which we do not fully understand, too, 
have a logical reason for existence. 

So grave is this time of national emer- 
gency, let it be said that no shipyard em- 
ployee of supervisory, or non-supervisory 
status, who feels that he must openly ques- 
tion, or weigh every order he receives before 
deciding to execute it—should continue as 
a civil service employee. 

In his faithlessness, he has become a 
threat and menace to national security, for 
he has abandoned loyalty and honor for 
collaborism just as surely as the military 
man who has defected to the enemy. 

Conversely, our loyalty needs no rein- 
forcing if we faithfully and unquestionably 
perform our tasks, if we stand up and speak 
out clearly and resolutely when vicious and 
unjustifiable attacks are made against the 
integrity of this shipyard or its workers. Ac- 
tions, which in turn, likewise go far in hon- 
orably discharging our first moral obligation 
as civil service employees, that of allegiance 
to our Nation. 


MorRAL MOBILIZATION: INTEGRITY 


Let us face it now—as face it we must. 

Our moral mobilization mission, as with 
every crusade which was ever launched to 
change, reshape, or improve moral conduct, 
sets sail neath the merciless white glare of 
public opinion. 

Seldom dispassionate, oft inquisitorial in 
its probing search for truth, slow to bestow 
approval but quick to condemn, public opin- 
ion will test to failure the validity of our 
mission. 

And public opinion’s yardstick of evalua- 
tion will be the fundamental integrity of 
our mission, our own moral integrity. 

Integrity is not a nebulous thing. The 
very word itself denotes fullness, complete- 
ness of moral character, not only in the 
embracing of all virtues, but in the fidelity 
of observance. 

Achievement of integrity in its finest, most 
courageous sense is total victory in self- 
discipline, allowing for no subordination of 
truth to compromise, no sacrificing of moral 
virtues to expediency, pressure or tempta- 
tion, and repudiates all that is contemptible 
in practice. 

Unquestionably, individual integrity’s 
greatest weight is constancy. Innately hon- 
est with himself, your man of integrity is 
ever honest with his fellowman, his dependa- 
bility and reliability, consistently reflected 
in thought and action, inevitably earning 
public respect and admiration. 

Even though our individual conduct may 
not always be a triumph in moral objectivity, 
if we instinctively know the right thing to 
do—and do it—in the performance of our 
daily tasks, then we have reached that high 
watermark of moral integrity that the public 
rightfully expects and demands of a shipyard 
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employee. Such an employee is easily iden- 
tified as follows: 

He turns in a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay, taking great personal pride in a 
job well done, accomplished to the best of 
his ability, whether supervision is present or 
not. 

He regards theft of Federal or personal 
property as unthinkable. 

He recognizes his sick leave privilege as a 
public trust and not as an all-purpose grab 
bag. 

He conscientiously observes and supports 
ail Navy and shipyard policies and programs. 

The above are only a few of many criteria 
that contribute to fullness of a shipyard em- 
ployee’s integrity, but if our own moral con- 
duct is a reflection of them, then we can 
honestly say we are cutting no corners, steal- 
ing no bases in their interpretation. 

Upon this premise will our shipyard moral 
mobilization mission succeed, and not 
through intimidation, coercion, or the 
mouthing of moral platitudes. Hit the op- 
position hard with mass shipyard demon- 
stration of moral integrity and public ap- 
proval and support will follow as night the 
day. 


MORAL MOBILIZATION: RESPONSIBILITY 


Whenever and whereby responsible public 
servants have spoken out in alarm against 
increasing signs of deficiency in national 
character—and in all walks of life they’ve 
been speaking out more and more of late— 
their greatest concern has centered on grow- 
ing manifestations of irresponsibility. 

Irresponsible actions out of which, they 
say, have emerged the present-day rise in 
juvenile delinquency, crime, divorces, and 4 
host of other national problems. Threaten- 
ing the future stability and security of our 
Nation, these actions, if not drastically 
curbed, and soon, will inevitably leave this 
country defenseless prey to communism’s 
divide-and-conquer tactics. 

Though the warnings are pitched at a na- 
tional level, within their indictments of 
moral irresponsibility lie examples that touch 
uncomfortably close to home, “Industry loses 
$2 million a day to petty theft of tools,” and 
“hundreds of hours of productive labor are 
lost yearly in plants through goofing off on 
the job,” being typical. 

In inferring that the above-quoted remarks 
touch uncomfortably close to home, Salute 
does so in recognition of the irreparable dam- 
age that could be done to our own moral 
mobilization mission should we, as a body, 
allow similar acts of irresponsibility to gain 
headway in this shipyard. 

Shipyard employees, in an overwhelming 
majority, display excellent power of judg- 
ment in their interpretation of moral respon- 
sibility, but here and there occasionally arise 
individual instances of a glaring lack of self- 
discipline. 

Individual exposures of moral irresponsi- 
bility show up in careless workmanship, 

“wasteful utilization of time and material, 
disregarding of safety regulations, excessive 
coffee breaks, and the jeopardizing of na- 
tional security through loose and careless 
talk. 

To the above, add such other irresponsible 
actions as slanderous remarks, bullying, pass- 
ing the buck, dangerous horseplay, etc., all 
of which are those of a man, who through 
inability to keep personal impulses under 
control, gradually separating himself from 
his ideals, will eventually suffer total loss 
of his worth as a man. 

It is immediately evident that true moral 
responsibility ranges far beyond just an 
honorable discharging of our daily tasks, in- 
volving as it does the fulfillment of moral 
obligations and execution of trusts not only 
to oné's self, but to our fellow workers, our 
families, the community, and the Nation. 


To attain such moral responsibility, and 
retain its integrity, demands full and con- 
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stant development of those attributes, the 
chemistry of which, through unswerving 
thought and action, inevitably results in 
universal recognition of the reliability and 
dependability of the holder. 


Moral MOBILIZATION: MORAL COURAGE 


If ever there was a nation created on the 
face of the earth whose very conception, in- 
ner strength, and independence owes so much 
to the moral courage of its citizens in the 
speaking out of their minds, in the making 
of their will known—it is America. 

Yet, this historic privilege, dating back to 
our Revolutionary forefathers—and certainly 
the most treasured of all American heri- 
tages—today, stands in jeopardy of survival, 
all because of an increasing national apathy 
amounting to an almost totally passive, even 
negative attitude in facing up to critical 
problems confronting us both here at home 
and abroad. 

In the face of the cold war that grips us all, 
in an age of nuclear exploration that could 
open up whole new vistas of wonderful liv- 
ing or trigger off total annihilation, this 
growing muteness is of deep concern to the 
responsible leaders of our Nation. 

Charged with the grave task of formulating 
and shaping of national policies and actions 
in these critical times, these leaders now need 
more than ever to know the mood and temper 
of an observant and concerned citizenry 
which they serve. 

If it is true, as we are being daily warned, 
that we have become too concerned with our 
own standards of living, too engrossed in the 
pursuit of materialistic values to the end 
that we no longer care to speak out in the 
best interests of the welfare and future of our 
national state—then we are shamefully for- 
saking a quality granted only to free people— 
and one characteristically American as ham 
and eggs. 

The tap roots of moral courage to speak 
out, to stand up for what we believe is right, 
whether it be foolish or wise, popular or 
unpopular, are buried deep in the hearts of 
all Americans, but whether they flourish or 
dry up depends entirely upon how we nour- 
ish them as we grow of voting age, as we 
go out into the world to assume the respon- 
sibilities entrusted to us in a free society. 

Such moral courage starts with an early 
recognition that there is no shame, no loss 
of face, but rather a gaining of stature when 
we openly admit to having committed a 
wrong, botched a job, and are willing to 
shoulder the blame, and gracefully accept 
whatever punishment or penalty is assessed. 

Further strength and maturity of moral 
courage comes with each new tackling and 
licking of increasingly difficult challenges, 
oft accomplished despite repeated setbacks, 
in the face of biting sarcasm or ridicule. 

Whether it be the completion of a distaste- 
fu! job or the standing up and being counted 
when we know we are in the minority in our 
belief, each victory is another sturdy stan- 
chion in our moral integrity. 

Once such acts become a daily function in 
the lving of a life, the performer is indelibly 
stamped as man of guts—one of the highest 
compliments one American can pay another. 

And it takes guts to be a good American 
today—and don’t let anybody tell you differ- 
ently—as we face a harsh, confusing and 
vexing age from which there can be no 
turning away. 


MoraL MOBILIZATION: CAPTAIN AND CREW 


Launched, our moral mobilization cruises 
turbulent waters in a crucial test of sea- 
worthiness. Whether she safely sails into 
welcome harbors, mission accomplished, or 
is scuttled on a reef of public lethargy and 
indifference—is entirely dependent upon our 
own individual and collective integrity as 
both captain and crew. 

We know the exigency of her mission. The 
vital need of alerting, arousing the unified 
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action of those around us to a creeping de- 
cadence in national character that threatens 
to undermine the stability and security of 
our Nation. 

“The all-important factor in national 
greatness is national character.’’—President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

We know the nature of the threat. In- 
dicative of the cancerous nature of the de- 
ficiencies in national character is the in- 
creating existence of passive, even negative 
public reaction to chronic wrongdoing, de- 
cline in pride of profession or trade, laxity 
in discharging of good citizenship responsi- 
bilities and the sacrificing of moral values 
on the altar of material possessions. 

“Democracy today faces more danger from 
within than from without. * * * We take 
too much for granted.”—State Supreme 
Court Justice Matthew W. Hill. 

We know what we first must do. The one 
and only true course that we can plot to 
assure accomplishment of our moral mobi- 
lization mission calls for positive thinking 
and direct action on our part. Charting 
such a course necessitates, in turn, that we 
first set our own house in order as to per- 
sonal integrity. This can be accomplished 
only through the rigorous and sustained 
practice of self-discipline, discharge of re- 
sponsibility and continuous personal evi- 
dences of honor, loyalty, and moral courage. 

Once forearmed with such individual in- 
tegrity, we are in the position to honestly 
spread the mission of moral mobilization by 
personal example, but its accomplishments 
will be an all-hands job. 

“It’s going to take a citizen army to fight 
this war successfully, sacrificing individual 
interests for common good.”—Vice Adm. 
W. G. Schindler, U.S. Navy, retired. 

We know the worth of our mission. This 
Nation lives today because its citizens, over 
nearly 2 centuries, have given the demo- 
cratic way of life positive value by living 
up to, speaking out for, and being quick 
to defend its principles. Speaking up and 
acting out a belief in life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are two vital American 
traits the close adherence to which has given 
our national traditions and way of life, 
character, and quality. 

It will be this same moral courage to speak 
out for what we believe is right, to act out 
what we feel ourselves to be as free people 
that will firmly establish our moral mobil- 
ization’s credibility and acceptance. 

“To let others carry the responsibilities 
of freedom and the work and worry that 
accompany them—while we share only the 
benefits—may be a very human impulse, 
but it is likely to be fatal.”—Eugene Holman, 
American engineer. 

We know to whom we are appealing 
Americans, in the majority, have always 
shown themselves to be basically, spiritually, 
and morally sound, likewise always quick 
to respond and rally against threats to their 
national security and well-being, once 
alerted. What better way to press our mis- 
sion, to warn them of prevailing dangers 
than through free and friendly exchange of 
ideas and opinions. 

A mutual reappraisal, so to speak, of those 
American heritages for which so many have 
fought and died and which today we seek 
to preserve. An informal discussion of the 
human predicament we are in, of the need 
to adjust to the pressing tempo of today’s 
life, to a whole new and explosive set of 
responsibilities, and of the good and bad— 
in words we all can understand—in terms 
meaningful to us all. 

“Now is the time to reemphasize the posi- 
tive values and worth of Americanism and 
democracy. A time to reacquaint ourselves 
with our own traditions and way of life.”— 
Sidney L. Delove, Chicago banker, author. 

We know we’ve much to be proud of. 
America’s leadership as a world power is 
recognized. Even as such leadership has its 
rewards, so does it have its penalties. Fail- 
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ing to match or surpass us, there are those 
who seek to downgrade, even destroy us, 
their modus operandi reflecting jealousy, 
fear, ambition, and the desire to take over. 

We apolgize to no one for this country of 
ours. We are free citizens in a land of 
plenty with few shortages. Productionwise, 
in defense and industry, the quality and 
quantity of this Nation’s products pace the 
world. Our scientific achievements not only 
successfully embrace the land, sea, and 
space, but further manifest themselves in 
making us the healthiest, best housed, 
clothed and motorized people in the world. 
Our farms make us the best fed. With na- 
tional employment at an alltime high, pros- 
perity reigns. 

“I belieye America needs a rebirth of pa- 
triotism, a renewal of national pride in na- 
tional accomplishment, some good old fash- 
ioned flag waving.”—President L. T. John- 
ston, Armco Steel Corp. 

We know it’s a time to sail, not drift. 
The shroud of cold war is wrapped around 
us. Communistic infiltration put our very 
existence as a free nation of free people in 
jeopardy. If ever there was a need for the 
patriotic zeal of a resurgent citizenry to 
combat nefarious public acts, to refute loose, 
abusive, or ridiculing attacks upon our Na- 
tion, it’s now. 

It is to the honorable, law-abiding citi- 
zens around us to whom we must make our 
moral mobilization appeal for it is in their 
unified support and strength that lies the 
promise of a brighter future. Today, they 
are the one and only hope of a free America 
tomorrow. 

“While the people retain their virtue and 
vigilance, no outside forces by any extreme 
wickedness or folly can very seriously injure 
the Nation.”—President Abraham Lincoln. 

We know we must be dedicated. If we’re 
to honorably discharge Moral Mobilization’s 
mission in the months ahead, we must fully 
recognize that only through complete dedi- 
cation can we hope to achieve desired goals 
in the restoration of faith and pride in 
America. We may have character, capacity 
and will, but without dedicated effort, these 
virtues will be of no avail. 

If ever there was a dedicated man it was 
St. George when he set out to slay the 
dragon, and though we may not claim to be 
a St. George, like the good knight, we, 
too, have a dragon to lay low and slay him 
we must. Firepower—our own responsibil- 
ity, loyalty, honor, moral courage and in- 
tegrity—we’re on target, commence firing. 

Wr.umM A. DOLAN, ZJr., 
Rear Admiral, 
U.S. Navy, Shipyard Commander. 


We Must Act Out DEmMocrRACY 


“A strong defense requires a strong con- 
viction. We cannot have a strong convic- 
tion if at the same time we compromise 
the values in which we believe. Our demo- 
cratic way of life is a way of respect for all 
human beings. This respect calls for more 
than verbal acceptance. To defend democ- 
racy we must act out democracy.’’—Dr. Harry 
O. Overstreet, from “My Land of Liberty.” 





Askov School Takes Bite Out of High 
Cavity Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
we 


Oo 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Minneapolis Star of February 15, 1961, 
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carries an interesting account of a re- 
markable dental program being carried 
on by the Hans Christian Andersen 
School in Askov, Minn. 

The manner in which the school han- 
dles the student automobile problem also 
gives us an insight into the community 
cooperation which makes Askov the fine 
town it is. 

We are proud of the people of this 
community and of the work of their 
school superintendent, Mr. Frederic 
Brandes. Because of its general interest, 
I include the article in the REcorpD: 
AsKov ScHOOL TAKES BITE OvT OF HIGH 

Cavity RATE 


(By Bob Weber) 


Askov, Minn., is a town of 387 people and 
thousands of rutabagas. It is the rutabaga 
capital of the world. 

It also has a fine Danish heritage, going 
back 55 years to its founding by immigrants 
from Askov, Denmark, who made it the last 
Danish community formed in Minnesota. 

They named their school Hans Christian 
Anderson School, after the Danish teller of 
children’s tales. 

Like the children in Hans’ tales, modern 
Askov children are especially interesting. 

They may live in a small east-central Min- 
nesota town (40 miles south of Duluth), but 
its school does things few others do. 

For example, no student is allowed to 
drive to school. “It works out just fine, says 
Superintendent Frederic Brandes. 

The tree farm. The students have 80 acres. 
They plant 6,000 spruce, balsam or pine 
trees each year. Eventually, they figure, the 
wood products will pay for a new school 
building. 

But most publicized is the school’s 10-year 
dental program. The children have been 
brushing their teeth twice a day in school. 
It was part of a program to try to reduce 
Askov's high cavity rate. 

In cooperation with the State health de- 
partment and local dentists, the school also 
worked out controlled diets, fluoridation of 
town water and X-ray examinations. 

The 10-year program ended in 1958, but 
the twice-daily brushings continue in school. 

Superintendent Brandes, who is also the 
town’s mayor, is understandably proud of 
his school. 

He points to the ban on driving as a pro- 
gram that has worked smoothly. 

“The school board passed the resolution 
about 5 years ago,” he said. “The high 
school students were driving around town 
during noon hour, and it was dangerous for 
the grade school children walking home.” 

There are exceptions for emergencies. A 
boy is allowed to drive to school if he has to 
pick up a bag of feed or spare machinery 
parts for his father, Brandes said. 

But he is not allowed to take any other 
passengers in the car to school with him. 

The car ban idea carries over to school 
athletic events. “All students go on the bus 
to games,” Brandes said. 

“No one drives. The parents want it that 
way. It saves accidents, gets them home on 
time and works just fine.” 

The dental program was a success. 

In its report, the State health department 
said that during the 10 years, cavities were 
reduced 28 percent in the $-to-5 age group, 
34 percent in the 6-to-12 age group, and 14 
percent in the 13-to-17 age group. 

The value of the X-ray to dental examina- 
tion was studied for 5 years and showed 
that without X-rays, the dentist was missing 
from 22 to 30 percent of cavities. 

The doctors concluded—five steps seem 
essential to a good dental health program— 
sound dental education, regular examina- 
tions, timely mouth hygiene, control of ex- 
cessive sweets, and use of fluorides. No one 
step is sufficient in itself, they said. 
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Total cost of the program was $77,358. 
The number of children participating over 
the 10 years was 2,513. The average cost was 
$30.82. 





Kennedy’s Crying Towel Can 
Impair Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, an arti- 
cle_ entitled “Kennedy’s Crying Towel 
Can Impair Confidence,” written by 
J. A. Livingston, and published in a 
recent issue of the Washington Post, 
provides some serious food for thought 
for those in high ‘position who of late 
have been issuing statements and re- 
ports in great volume indicating that 
America is headed for economic trouble 
and that we are approaching a new re- 
cession or depression. Perhaps the time 
is amply here when those speaking for 
the administration should present to the 
country a balanced picture which in- 
cludes emphasis on the strong factors of 
our economy as well as statistics point- 
ing out where conditions are below 
normal. 

I ask unamious consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY’s CRYING TOWEL CAN IMPAIR 

CONFIDENCE 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

I never dreamed till now that it might be 
possible to talk a great nation, such as the 
United States, into a depression. 

Even now, I don’t really think it. But I 
never reckoned with President Kenriedy’s 
crying towel. 

I have always considered Americans too 
sensible, too observant, and too aware of 
their own well-being to be upset or panicked 
by public pronouncements, whether they 
came from: (1) Big men of big business, 
(2) big men of big unions, (3) big men ef big 
government, including Senators, Congress- 
men, and members of the Cabinet. 

I know you can’t talk people out of bad 
times. President Hoover, leading Wall 
Street bankers, and John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
tried that during the 1929 crash, to no avail. 

HUMPHREY WARNING 

Nor is it easy to talk prosperity down the 
drain. When George M. Humphrey was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President 
Eisenhower, he issued this warning during 
the Fulbright Committee stock market in- 
quiry in 1955: 

“There is one word of caution that I 
want to leave with the committee. Con- 
fidence or lack of it has more to do with the 
conduct of investors, businessmen, and the 
great mass of people generally than any 
single thing. 

“Confidence is a subtle thing. It is built 
slowly and can be easily and quickly shaken. 
A crowd leaving a theater at the close of a 
play will walk out in an orderly fashion, but 
if as the curtain goes down someone calls 
‘fire,’ terror can reign and great injury can 
result.” 

Confidence was not disturbed by the Ful- 
bright hearings. Business was too good. 


| 
| 
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People were too well off. Confidence was too 
deeply set in the economy. 
NO ORDINARY MAN 


But when confidence stops growing, when 
an economic uptrend turns into a downtrend, 
as at present, confidence can be seriously im- 
paired—and with it, business—by a Presi- 
dent who hammers away in headlines and 
over TV and radio on the sad state of the 
economy. 

The President is not a businessman with 
autos or appliances to sell, not a labor leader 
with higher wages or unemployment benefits 
to get, not a tradesman with bills to pay. 
He’s above the petty, parochial, and partisan. 
What he says is accepted by millions of 
Americans at face value. He’s no ordinary 
man. 

Surely if President Kennedy wants to mo- 
bilize public opinion to force Congress to 
act, he can find some other method than 
by crying, “Crisis.” He has said twice that 
this is a time for “concern but not for panic.” 
Why not let it go at that? 

In his state of the Union message, he said 
conditions would get worse before they got 
better. In a special message on the economy, 
he set forth a detailed program. 

RANK MORBIDITY 


Since at every press conference and in 
speeches he has emphasized how bad condi- 
tions are. Disarming candor can become 
rank morbidity. 

The President wisely accelerated road- 
building spending. He has speeded up de- 
fense and other orders. He asked Con- 
gress for extended unemployment benefits. 
He has spurred food relief. He has encour- 
aged low interest rates to stimulate State and 
local government public works projects. He 
promises tax incentives. All to the good. 

He’s caught—we’re all of us caught—in 
the dreary months of January, February, 
March. The economy is in winter dormancy. 
We won’t know till April—and President Ken- 
nedy has so said himself—how bad or unbad 
conditions are. We won’t know till then 
how much recuperative power the economy 
has. 

AGAINST ANY GAG 

I've always disputed businessmen who said 
that publication of bad news—layoffs, lower 
profits, unemployment statistics—hurt busi- 
ness. I always argued that people are too 
sensible to be fooled by news that doesn’t 
apply tothem. They rely on their own judg- 
ment. They can’t be talked into despair. 

I’m not suggesting that we push unem- 
ployment under the bed; merely that the 
President stop making a career of it. 

I’ve been optimistic on an early economic 
recovery. I still am. But I must confess 
the President’s iteration is getting me down. 





Editorial Supports Enactment of H.R. 
4248 Boosting Social Security Outside 
Earnings Limitation to $1,800 Per Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in the February 16 issue 
of the Los Angeles Times supports the 
enactment of H.R. 4248, boosting the so- 
cial security outside earnings limitation 
to $1,800 per annum: 
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Do-IT-Yourse.F AID TO THE AGED 


Although the Kennedy administration 
would aid the aged through expansion of 
social security benefits, it has thus far ig- 
nored the dilemma of pensioners penalized 
for the offense of wanting to work. 

It is a strange kind of governmental com- 
passion that continues to restrict the initia- 
tive and industry of hundreds of thousands 
of those on the social security rolls. This 
has been done by limiting the outside earn- 
ings of social security beneficiaries to $1,200 
ayear. From 1954 until the end of last year 
pensioners would lose one monthly benefits 
payment for each $80 earned in excess of the 
$1,200 maximum. 

At the beginning of this year the penalty 
formula was eased slightly as the result of 
legislation in the 86th Congress. The new 
restriction provides that every dollar earned 
beyond $1,200 costs the pensioner 50 cents in 
benefits payments; beyond $1,500 each dollar 
earned means a dollar deduction from so- 
cial security pay checks. 

The revised law represented a degree of 
progress but so slightly that we expressed 
the hope when it was revised that Congress 
would try harder. A far sounder reform has 
now been proposed by Rep. Craig HOSMER 
(Republican of Long Beach) , who introduced 
a bill this week to raise the amount of per- 
missible outside earnings to $1,800 a year. 

The new figure is hardly designed to pro- 
duce affluence among the aged. It does, 
however, recognize the significant increases 
in the cost of living and amount of wages 
since the enactment of the 1954 limitation. 

“There are many people in our country re- 
ceiving social security benefits,” said Hos- 
mer, “who are willing and need to supple- 
ment their benefits by working. 

“It is economically wrong to stifle their 
desire to earn and be a part of the country’s 
economic life. It is morally wrong to pre- 
vent them from contributing to their own 
welfare.” 

For both moral and economic reasons his 
measure deserves the support of an admin- 
istration and Congress which profess to be 
concerned with the welfare of the elderly. 





Statement by Hon. Robert C. Byrd, of 
West Virginia, at Public Hearing on 
Residual Fuel Oil, Department of the 
Interior Auditorium, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask. unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
orp the statement I made this morning 
at the public hearing on residual fuel 
oil conducted by Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERT C. Byrp, OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Secretary, the mining of coal in my 
State of West Virginia is an industry which 
has invested billions of dollars in plants and 
facilities to mine and market coal. It is an 
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industry which in the last few years has 
been buffeted and battered by unfair market- 
ing prices from competing oils—principally 
imports of foreign residual fuel oil at dump 
prices. Such imports, which began to swell 
soon after World War II, primarily from the 
Caribbean area, zoomed from 53 million bar- 
rels in 1948 to 129 million barrels in 1954. 

In February 1955, there was issued a re- 
port on energy supplies and resources policy. 
The report was prepared by an Advisory 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy, established by the President on 
July 30, 1954. In part, the report contained 
the following: 

“An expanding domestic oil industry, plus 
a healthy oil industry in free countries which 
help to supply the U.S. market, constitute 
basically important elements in the kind of 
industrial strength which contributes most 
to a strong national defense. Other energy 
industries, especially coal, must also main- 


/ tain a level of operation which will make 


possible rapid expansion in output should 
that become necessary.” 

In that year, residual imports amounted 
to 152 million barrels. 

In October 1956, the Advisory Committee 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy re- 
affirmed its earlier finding. In that year 
residual oil imports amounted to 163 million 
barrels. 

In April 1957, Mr. Gordon Gray, Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secur- 
ity Affairs, made a finding to the effect that 
crude oil was being imported into the United 
States in such quantities as to threaten to 
impair the national security. The special 
committee’s findings in July 1957 supported 
Mr. Gray’s certification and indicated that 
a limitation on imports was required. The 
committee recommended a voluntary import 
limitation plan, which did not include resid- 
ual, and it was put into effect. In 1957, 
a total of 173 million barrels of residual oil 
were imported. 

The voluntary control program was only 
partially successful, as was indicated by a 
letter from Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
issued on September 7, 1956, to the oil im- 
porting companies. He called attention to 
previous letters he had written asking for 
voluntary compliance with such reduction 
of the level of oil imports, and in referring to 
the cooperation received, he commented, “I 
would be less than frank if I did not say that 
this is a disappointing result.” 

In 1958, residual oil imports rose to 182 
million barrels, and it was not until March 
of 1959, that mandatory controls were finally 
imposed. In imposing the mandatory resid- 
ual import controls, the Government se- 
lected 1957 as its base year. In that year, 
residual imports totaled 173 million barrels. 
The proclamation by the President of the 
United States stated, with reference to re- 
sidual oil, as follows: 

“In districts I to IV, the imports of residual 
fuel oil to be used as fuel shall not exceed 
the level of imports of that product into 
these districts during the calendar year 1957.” 

But the import quotas which the Govern- 
ment piously placed on foreign residual fuel 
oil proved to be only theoretical in nature, 
for by 1960, even under mandatory import 
controls, residual oil imports amounted to 
230 million barrels—57 million barrels above 
the 1957 levels, or the equivalent or approxi- 
mately 14 million tons of coal.- The 1960 
imports of residual oil—230 million bar- 
rels—were the equivalent of approximately 
55 million tons of bituminous coal. 

About 75 percent of the oil which is im- 
ported is competitive with coal. Therefore, 
this competitive element displaced 41,250,000 
tons of coal. 

The average value per ton of bituminous 
coal, f.o.b. mines, in 1958 was $4.86. This 
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is the last date for which I have figures. 
Using this figure, the loss of a market for 
411%, million tons of coal meant a loss of 
$200,475,000 in gross revenue for coal pro- 
ducers. 

I am advised that wages constitute from 
50 to 60 percent, depending upon whether 
or not vacation pay, welfare fund contribu- 
tions, social security payments, unemploy- 
ment compensation tax, and other factors 
are included, of the price per ton of coal, 
f.o.b. mines. Taking a conservative figure 
of 50 percent, one can readily see that there 
was a loss of $100 million in miners’ wages, 
or a year’s work for 18,500 men, plus a loss 
of $100 million in new equipment, taxes, de- 
velopment of new mines, and return on in- 
vestment. The loss of 41%, million tons of 
coal freight meant well over $100 million in 
lost freight revenue for the railroads, to say 
nothing of the wages lost to railroad 
workers. 

Mr. Secretary, this is but a portion of the 
loss. One could cite the loss in taxes to 
Federal, State, and local governments. One 
could also cite the multiplier effect upon the 
economy of service jobs lost when industrial 
employment drops. 

What has been the trend in coal produc- 
tion while residual imports have been 
mounting? Coal production in 1947 
amounted to 631 million tons. Last year it 
totaled only 413 million tons. What are 
some of the resultant effects upon the coal 
industry? Coal mines cannot be put in 
mothballs. When they are not in opera- 
tion, they soon become flooded with water. 
The roofs fall. The machinery deteriorates. 
Unemployed miners walk the streets, and 
their families exist on meager surplus com- 
modities. (There are 300,000 such recipients 
in West Virginia eligible for commodities to- 
day.) Further exploration for new coal re- 
serves is discouraged. 

With reduced coal freight tonnage, the 
railroads feel the pinch and their profits are 
siphoned away. I was in Baltimore on Sat- 
urday, where I talked with a high official 
of the B. & O. Railroad. He told me that 
20,000 units, or 25 percent of the rolling 
stock, are presently in need of repairs. One 
hundred B. & O. freight cars constitute a 
train one mile in length. Consequently, 
20,000 units represent, for the B. & O. 200 
miles of inoperable railroad cars and loco- 
motives. The situation is equally bad with 
other railroads. 

On January 1, 1959, there were stored in 
class I railroad yards 54,494 hoppers which 
required major and extensive repair work. 
This compared with a total of 19,150 bad 
order hoppers in existence on January 1, 
1957. In 1955, the average open top hopper 
cars had an age of 20 years. Twenty-nine 
percent of the open top hoppers were more 
than 30 years old. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, how depressed economic conditions in 
the coal industry make themselves felt on 
the railroads’ economy. 

A March 16, 1959, article in the Wali Street 
Journal stated, in referring to the freight-car 
pinch: “Part of the decline in the car fleet 
has occurred because railroads are not buying 
new cars as fast as old ones are headed for 
the scrap heap.” 

In 1958 the carriers ordered only 17,546 
new cars—just a fraction of the record 162,- 
352 ordered in 1955—while at the same time 
some 41,000 cars were being retired. 

The opponents of the mandatory oil import 
program contended that it was discrimina- 
tory to a populous region of the United 
States. I maintain that the Government 
discriminates against the depressed coal- 
producing areas if quotas are upwardly 
revised. 

The opponents contended that such quotas 
constituted a major contribution to infla- 
tion. Yet coal prices, f.o.b. mines, in 1958 
averaged for the entire country $4.86, where- 
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as 10 years before, in 1948, coal sold at $4.99 
per ton. The average price of coal at the 
mine today is actually less than it was 10 
years earlier despite rising costs and a $10 
per day increase in wages. 

The opponents contended that import 
quotas produce unemployment. Yet, resid- 
ual oil imported from foreign countries con- 
tributes only insignificantly to employment 
in the consuming areas. However, it throws 
thousands of coal miners and railroad 
workers out of their jobs. 

The opponents feared that import con- 
trols would weaken our national security, 
saying that they would tend to exhaust the 
American oil supply at a faster rate. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Our do- 
mestic oil industry has suffered as a result 
of increased foreign imports because domes- 
tic exploration and production are dis- 
couraged. 

The opponents contended that quotas on 
residual imports would precipitate price 
and wage controls for everyone. The proph- 
esied results have not materialized. 

More recently, opponents of the program 
have contended that import quotas on resid- 
ual fuel oil have forced up the price of the 
oil and are costing New England consumers 
anywhere from $10 to $20 million a year. 
It is not clear on just what they base such 
a claim. If they contend that it results 
from a 15-cents-per-barrel increase in the 
cargo price of residual last July, they con- 
veniently ignore the fact that the price of 
residual had been decreased 15 cents a 
barrel the previous January, and that it is 
now selling for considerably less than in the 
base year of 1957. 

I understand that they also claim that 
higher residual oil prices have cost home- 
owners money by forcing up electric rates. 
However, the Federal Power Commission re- 
ports that there have been no increases in 
New England electric utility rates since last 
summer and, if anything, they tend to be 
lower. 

Mr. Secretary, aside from the economic 
problems created by increasing residual im- 
ports, we cannot hide our heads in the sand 
and refuse to admit the accompanying 
danger to our national security. In the 
event of another national emergency, the 
coal industry will again be called upon to 
supply the fuel needs and power require- 
ments of our country. Can this economi- 
cally unhealthy industry respond as it must? 

The continuing trend toward greater 
mechanization, together with the rising 
price level of mining machinery, has greatly 
increased the capital investment required 
for profitable coal mining operation. Coal 
operators cannot be expected to purchase 
high priced equipment for use in a highly 
competitive fuels field and maintain the cost 
upkeep of machinery and operative mines 
ready to expand production in a moment of 
emergency. 

Moreover, with the coming of an emer- 
gency, wornout mining machinery would be- 
come difficult to replace with new equip- 
ment. A modern deep mine may take an 
investment of $6 to $10 per ton of annual 
capacity. The development of new mines in 
the older mining regions now requires about 
2 years. Development of new mines in new 
areas requires an estimated 4 years. Ex- 
pensive machinery requires materials which 
may not be available in time of war. The 
average life of plant and equipment is cal- 
culated to be 10 to 12 years. 

Can an ailing coal industry afford new 
equipment and the costs of new exploration? 
If anyone questions the precarious financial 
position of the coal industry, he need only 
take a look at page 33 of the report of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, House Report No. 
1263, 85th Congress, Ist session. The Special 
Subcommittee on Coal Research noted that 
from 1925 to 1953, inclusive, 
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“The bituminous coal mining industry 
experienced a net loss in 13 of the 27 years 
for which data are available and in only 2 
of the 27 years were fairly good profits ob- 
tained. It also is noted that the 1,572 cor- 
porations engaged in bituminous coal min- 
ing in 1953 earned an average profit after 
Federal taxes of a little less than 3% cents 
per ton on the 350 million tons of coal which 
they produced. Viewing industry’s earnings 
from another angle, it is found that the 
value, f.o.b., mines, of the total production of 
bituminous coal in 1953 was on the order 
of $2,247 million, from which the incor- 
porated producers, who accounted for 80 per- 
cent of the production realized a profit after 
Federal taxes of less than $13 million—or 
a calculated net profit of less than three- 
quarters of 1 percent on the gross value of 
the coal produced.” 

The subcommittee went on to state: “It 
is doubtful that any other major industry 
vital to the economy of the Nation has ex- 
perienced anything approaching the -de- 
pressed financial condition of the coal min- 
ing industry over the past 20 years.” 

Moreover, Mr. Secretary, an industry 
plagued by declining employment for a gen- 
eration cannot raise a new generation of 
skilled and experienced coal miners in a day 
of peril. As the number of personnel regu- 
larly employed in the mines has been 
sharply reduced, there has been a steady 
reduction in the relative number of younger 
men employed in the coal industry. In 1951, 
the percentage of miners under 30 years of 
age was 18.6. In 1957, it had fallen to 6.5 
percent. This alarming trend emphasizes 
the importance of retaining young workers 
in the bituminous coal industry in order to 
assure an adequate supply of experienced 
and skilled workers in the years ahead. 

In its report in February 1955, the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources stated its belief that 
“If the imports of crude and residual oils 
should exceed significantly the respective 
proportions that these imports of oil bore 
to the production of domestic crude oil in 
1954, the domestic fuel situation could be 
so impaired as to endanger the orderly in- 
dustrial strength which assures the military 
and civilian supplies and reserves that are 
necessary to the national defense.” 

Mr. Secretary, as I have already shown, 
the domestic fuel situation, particularly 
with reference to coal, is becoming seriously 
impaired to the point that it could not cope 
with the sudden and stepped up needs of 
&@ grave national emergency. 


We are playing with fire if we permit the 
important east coast segment of our whole 
industrial complex to become increasingly 
dependent upon a source of foreign fuel oil 
which may be entirely cut off in a national 
emergency. It may be noted that the for- 
eign sources which supplied but 26 percent 
of the east coast residual .il requirements 
in 1940, now account for soinething in ex- 
cess of 70 percent of the residual oil re- 
quirements of the same area. 

A depressed coal industry could not pos- 
sibly respond to the accelerated needs of 
war. Coal mining is increasingly becoming 
a highly skilled operation. Whereas in 1934, 
the year of my graduation from high school, 
only 12 percent of the coal was loaded by 
machinery, almost 86 percent of the coal pro- 
duced in 1959 was machine loaded. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that skilled personnel 
could not be secured overnight. Whereas 
in that same year of 1934 there were 458,000 
miners in the United States, there were only 
174,100 in 1959. Just as “the wine of life 
is oozing drop by drop,” employment in the 
coal mines is dropping one by one. 

The coal industry’s expansibility declines 
as its rate of production decreases, This is 
true because its excess capacity is but a per~- 
centage of its current production. The com- 
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mom measure of annual mining capacity is 
the average number of employees times out- 
put per man-day times the number of work- 
ing days per year. Using our pencil, there- 
fore, 174,100 miners producing the current 
national average of 12 tons per day would 
produce 2,089,200 tons daily. Two hundred 
and sixty working days is about the maxi- 
mum that can be worked per year in the deep 
mines. Taking the most liberal figure of 
working days per year in World War II—278 
days in 1948—and proceeding with our proc- 
ess of multiplication, we find that the ca- 
pacity production that could be reached 
would be 580,797,600 tons—a figure that falls 
below the tonnage produced in the World 
War II years of 1942, 1943, and 1944. 

Mr. Secretary, if there is any doubt that 
foreign sources of residual are vulnerable to 
interruptions by enemy action, that doubt 
can be readily removed by reading pages 
87-88 of the Interior Department’s “History 
of the Petroleum Administration for War, 
1941-1945.” Referring to the sinking of 50 
tankers along the east coast in 1942 and the 
resulting fuel supply situation, the document 
has this to say: 

“Aithough the boats had to keep running 
to supply military requirements, no one 
could doubt the decline of tanker shipments 
for civilian needs in the face of these 50 
sinkings. From then on, until the last year 
of the war, tanker deliveries were an in- 
significant factor in supplying the oil needs 
of the east coast. 

“Tanker deliveries to the east coast reacted 
quickly to the submarine blockade. Ship- 
ments started to dive in February 1942, and 
by May they amounted to only 173,000 bar- 
rels daily, or about 18 percent of the De- 
cember 1941 total. The low point of the 
war was reached in April and May 1943— 
63,000 barrels a day. From May 1942 to the 
end of 1943, east coast tanker deliveries aver- 
aged only a little more than 121,000 barrels 
daily. 

“Even this small movement was on an un- 
certain, sporadic, undependable basis. 

“One of the most crippling effects of the 
transportation shortage was the decline, be- 
low safe levels, of petroleum inventories on 
the east coast for the duration of the war. 
Never, throughout the war, was it possible 
to rebuild stocks on the east coast to safe 
operating levels, even after the transporta- 
tion bottleneck was broken, although 
strenuous efforts were made to do so. This 
shrinkage of inventory was the major cause 
of one of the worst headaches of the war— 
the spot shortages which would result from 
faijure of a scheduled shipment to arrive 
when storage tanks were empty.” 

Mr. Secretary, I am not like the lad in 
the fable who yelled “Wolf, wolf!” to the 
shepherds in a nearby field when there was 
no wolf. We are confronted with a real 
wolf, and I have a sample of it here. This 
is the thick, tarry substance known as re- 
sidual oil, and it is not to be confused with 
home heating oils. There has been a lot 
of misrepresentation on this point. The 
ordinary house does not use residual oil at 
all, because special equipment is required 
for preheating purposes, and most of it 
goes to industry. Some residual is used for 
apartment buildings, hospitals, hotels, and 
so forth, where there are central heating 
units. 

Residual is a derivative and product of 
crude oil and is left as a residuum in the 
distillation of petroleum products. While 
U.S. refineries are very advanced and effi- 
cient, the residual fuel oil yield in South 
American refineries may be as high as 60 
percent. In order to dispose of residual oil, 
the oil companies are willing to sell it at 
almost any price, and it is dumped on utility 
and large steam plants that have multiple 
burning equipment. They provide the focal 
point for the residual-coal competition when 
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there are excess supplies of residual oil 
caused by imports. 

Residual has but limited storage and it 
has to be forced into the coal markets once 
the storage tanks begin to bulge. Conse- 
quently, there is no stability of price, and 
the objective is to undersell coal at any 
price. 

To illustrate the fluctuation in price of 
this “dump” product, one has only to look 
at the year 1958 when residual stocks con- 
tinued to mount as imports increased. Re- 
sidual went from $2.95 per barrel in Janu- 
ary to $2.37 by late summer—a drop of 58 
cents, equivalent to $2.44 per ton in terms 
of coal. Actually, a great deal of residual 
was sold under the list—as low or even 
lower than $2 per barrel ($8.40 coal equiva- 
lent). 

I am informed that users of coal are often 
lured into converting to residual oil by cut- 
throat prices which will offset the cost of 
conversion, and I am also advised that the 
oil companies will not enter into contracts 
to deliver oil at a definite and stable price 
but, instead, promise to meet and undersell 
the price of coal. This type of competition 
is unconscionable and it simply cannot be 
met. 

Mr. Secretary, I do not ask for complete 
elimination of residual fuel oil imports. I 
do ask for a substantial reduction. I main- 
tain that the quotas on residual oil im- 
ports should be so designed to permit the 
coal industry, the domestic oil industry, and 
the transportation industry to meet the 
needs of exploration and research, repair 
and replace damaged and obsolete equip- 
ment, recoup employment losses, and main- 
tain a capability to meet the expanded needs 
of a national emergency. I ask nothing 
more. One could expect nothing less. 





Officials Have Highest Praise for Effort; 
Urge Bedford To Try for First 


SPEECH 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this means to call to the 
attention of the Congress an extremely 
worthwhile program that is in progress 
in this Nation. It is called the national 
clean-up, paint-up, fix-up contest and is 
sponsored by the National Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up, Fix-Up Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My home city of Bedford, Ind., entered 
into this program last year and to its 
great credit won recognition as being the 
second cleanest city in the United States 
in its class. I am proud of my home city 
and of the people who live there. 

I am grateful to those mentioned in 
this article appearing in the Bedford 
Daily Times-Mail on February 16, 1961, 
for having the interest and for taking 
the initiative to participate in this pro- 
gram. Their efforts not only won an 
award for their home city. They also 
made Bedford one of the two cleanest 
cities in the Nation. The entire program 
gave my home city a goal for which to 
strive and resulted in a spirit of team- 
work, cooperation and togetherness that 
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has meant much to the people and will 
mean more in the future. 

Bedford, Ind., is a wonderful city in 
which to live and to rear a family. We 
have many things to offer which are 
normally limited to cities many times the 
size of Bedford. Programs such as the 
clean-up, paint-up, fix-up contest, and 


the way in which Bedford endorses, sup-_ 


ports and works on such projects, are 
typical of the friendly atmosphere of 
self-improvement which characterizes 
my home city. 
The article follows: 
OFFICIALS HAVE HIGHEST PRAISE FOR EFFORT; 
UrcGcE Beprorp To Try FOR FIRST 


Bedford has been named the second clean-- 


est city in the United States for its size. 
Morristown, Tenn., won first place for the 
sixth straight year, and already plans are 
underway to take the title away from that 
city. 

For the first time in its history, Bedford 
was entered in the national clean-up, paint- 
up, fix-up contest sponsored by the National 
Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Fix-Up Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“I think it’s wonderful Bedford was able 
to win second place, considering this was 
the first time the city had ever entered the 
contest. You can’t keep Bedford down,” said 
Joe Beecher, president of the Bedford 
Chamber of Commerce, which sponsored the 
project. 

“The thing to do now is to go after that 
No. 1 spot,” Beecher said with enthusiasm. 
He said he understands that during the past 
5 years that Morristown has won the award, 
it has gained approximately 600 new jobs for 
its people. 

Mayor Lee Quackenbush, too, said, “I think 
we should be proud of winning second.” 

“We have the debris out of the way now, 
and the next step is to polish up the city 
and go for first place,” Mayor Quackenbush 
added. 

= & . 

Mrs. Agnes McGillvra served as chairman 
of the City Beautification Subcommittee of 
the Chamber of Commerec Civic Activities 
Committee headed by John Fancher. 

Mrs. McGillvra was out of the city today, 
and consequently she could not be reached 
for a statement. 

However, the notice of the contest winners 
was verified by Anna Gaines, business man- 
ager of the Bedford Chamber. Miss Gaines, 
who served as secretary of the beautification 
subcommittee, phoned Washington for veri- 
fication. 


RECEIVES TELEGRAM 


Mayor Quackenbush, too, received a tele- 
gram from the national sponsor saying: 

“Congratulations. In the final judging of 
the 1960 National Cleanest Town Contest, 
your city has been awarded second place in 
its population category. 

“Please extend this good news to everyone 
who had a part in your program. Your en- 
graved trophy will soon be shipped.” 

Bedford was judged in the 10,000 to 25,000 
population category. 

Other members of the City Beautification 
Subcommittee who promoted the gigantic 
cleanup campaign last year were Mrs. A. C. 
Voris, Sr., Horace Richardson, Jerry Allen, 
Mary Jo Bolton, Mrs. Paul Chase, Mrs. J. 
Robert Edwards, Ed Grogan, Mrs. Howard T. 
Hammel, Wayne Hirscher, Mrs. Edward “Ted’”’ 
Jones, Mrs. Robert Leahy, Mrs. S. E. Osborne, 
Mrs. L. C. Smith, Jr., Mayor Quackenbush, 
Mrs. John D. Walls, Mrs. Darrell E. Zink, 
Mrs. Horace Richardson, Mrs. Clarence Dono- 
van, Mrs. William E. Jenner, Mrs. J. E. Ken- 
worthy, Mrs. J. B. Wohlfeld, Mrs. Lois Wray, 
Wayne Hammond, Omar Jewell, Dr. K. T. 
Edmonds, and Mrs. C. L. Athey. 
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Effect of Bloated Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most perceptive newsmen in south- 
ern California is George Todt, whose 
thoughtful column appears in the Los 
Angeles Herald Express. 

In the following article, Mr. Todt deals 
with one of our pressing problems: 

EFFECT OF BLOATED PRICES 
(By George Todt) 

Will rising price tags and inflation-breed- 
ing deficits cost the United States her free 
world leadership in the end, not to mention 
the state of health of the Nation’s economy 
and the reputation of our dollars? 

It may be too early to tell yet, since Con- 
gress has only begun the new 87th session— 
but here is an area in which we would all be 
well advised to keep our eye on the ball. 

We can lose a war, especially a cold one of 
the type in which we are presently engaged, 
in the marketplaces of the world as easily 
as on the battlefield. 

If the costs of our goods are too high, we 
can price ourselves out of global markets. 
The results could be fatal to our delicately 
balanced economy. 

MAIN FACTOR 


Main factor in rising costs is—and has 
been—mounting labor demands. Each new 
round invariably ups prices. Then the vi- 
cious circle repeats itself. This is self-per- 
petuating inflation. 

If this kind of game had no ramifications 
outside our own borders, meaning the inter- 
national trade realm, it might not be so 
dangerous to our economy. But such is not 
the case. 

On the contrary, our bloated prices have 
enabled many of our international competi- 
tors to take sizable portions of formerly safe 
markets from American businessmen and the 
workers who produce their products. 

We are having our share of problems now 
even in the domestic market, much less for- 
eign ones. Take the automobile industry as 
a prime example. Foreign car importers have 
edged up to near 15 percent of compact car 
sales—mainly due to lower prices—here on 
the home front. 

Fishing canneries, textile and mining in- 
terests are examples of items similarly hard 
hit today. What of tomorrow? 

One of the most telling signs of our times 
is contained in the helter-skelter flight of 
American investment capital abroad to form 
subsidiary oversea plants. 

SOME HARD HIT 


Then, with the help of cheaper foreign 
labor at these new factory sites, the finished 
products are thereafter exported right back 
here to the US. domestic market—still 
managing to undersell local products despite 
huge shipping costs. 

This is a healthy condition, past, present 
and future tense? What do you think? 
How long can it last? 

Our dollar is being threatened increasingly 
with the passage of time and the run on our 
gold at Fort Knox may get worse before it 
gets much better. What’s the answer? 

Undoubtedly, inflation is the key and must 
be held within reasonable bounds as a mini- 
mum measure to save the patient, which is 
Uncle Sam. We must have a balanced budget 
if we are not to lose ultimately the confi- 
dence of our friends abroad. — 


COST IS JOBS 


It is imperative that American manufac- 
turers and labor statesmen come up with ef- 
fective measures to prevent European com- 
petition from beating us out of world mar- 
kets. Once our mass-produced goods were 
king—but that was another day. Times have 
changed. 

After World War II, when European and 
Asian plants had been destroyed by the rav- 
ages of hostilities, we lent their owners neces- 
ary financial aid to restore them. They did 
so, and only too well perhaps. We are now 
no longer alone in our famed assembly line 
techniques. 

Those same foreign factories—rebuilt with 
American taxpayers’ money in something of 
a self-defeating economic gesture—are pres- 
ently beating our prices on the world mar- 
ket, underselling us. 

End result: Increasing numbers of Ameri- 
cans out of work. 

STOP THE SPIRAL 


Small wonder we hear more and more of 
“depressed areas” nowadays. But the correct 
solution to such problems does not lie in 
channeling more taxpayer money into these 
blighted regions “to prime the pump.” 

Instead, it lies more reasonably in the 
ability of American business and labor lead- 
ers to place our economic house in order to 
meet the devastating threat from abroad. 
Are they equal to the challenge? 

We are going to have to meet our foreign 
competition on a more realistic basis in the 
future. If our prices are too high, they must 
become lowered if we are to say in the global 
game. Can this be done? 

Why not stop these inflationary and self- 
defeating wage-price spirals which eventual- 
ly leave us much where we started originally 
on the home front—but at a seriously in- 
flated disadvantage immediately thereafter 
when competing pricewise with foreign na- 
tions abroad? 

Unless we do quickly something construc- 
tive we may unintentionally bury ourselves. 





Hon. Prince H. Preston 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I rise to pay my respects 
to the memory of our departed colleague, 
Prince H. Preston, a close friend and 
an outstanding legislator. 

I have been one of the fortunate Mem- 
bers of Congress to have been able to 
work with Prince on the patronage com- 
mittee. 

Indeed when one of Prince’s stature 
leaves us, it must become the loss of all 
who were privileged to benefit from his 
wisdom, integrity and statesmanship. 

Surely as a gentleman, Prince Preston 
had no peer. When we say “the gentle- 
man from Georgia,’ there can be no 
doubt it literally meant the Congressman 
who had served 12 years the people from 
Statesboro, Ga. 

Mr. Preston was a kind and courteous 
colleague, who possessed a keen devotion 
to duty, to his lovely family, and to his 
country. Few Members of Congress ever 
enjoyed a finer reputation for hard 
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work and devotion to duty than Prince 
Preston. 

To his countless friends and to his 
family, I extend sincere sympathy and 
condolences. Prince’s example always 
will be an inspiration to all of us in the 
House of Representatives. 





Wisconsin Governor Nelson Fights for 
Solution to Urban Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the Federal structure of 
our governmental system, the growing 
problems of the Nation’s cities are receiv- 
ing continually greater attention here 
in Washington. Proposals have recently 
been made for a Department of Urban 
Affairs to house the many functions in- 
volving cities already undertaken by the 
National Government such as housing, 
sewage disposal, and urban renewal. 

In spite of this development, how- 
ever, a2 major responsibility for meeting 
modern urban needs lies with State and 
local governments. Unfortunately the 
traditional organization of these units 
often does not lend itself to, or may act- 
ually hinder, a vigorous attack on these 
problems. 

In his message to the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature in January, Governor Gaylord 
Nelson proposed some bold changes in 
State laws affecting the organization of 
cities and counties. These proposals re- 
ceived careful attention and favorable 
comment in an editorial in the Appleton 
Hg Post-Crescent on January 21, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOVERNOR NELSON RECOGNIZES THE URBAN 
PROBLEM 


Gov. Gaylord Nelson’s message to the legis- 
lature asked that body recognize and attempt 
to solve some of the problems that have 
arisen with the tremendous growth in some 
urban areas of Wisconsin. The rush of 
Wisconsin population from the farms and 
woodlands into a comparatively few counties 
in the eastern and southern areas of the 
State has been the cause. 

It is astounding that, for the most part, 
the legislators of large areas of Wisconsin 
have seen only one problem as a result of 
this shift in population. Legislators from 
the counties which are dwindling in popu- 
lation beJieve the principal problem is to 
maintain their present ratio of representa- 
tion to the rest of the State. A great amount 
of work has gone into the effort to some- 
how see that these counties shall not lose 
any of their seats in the legislature. In the 
meantime, the real problems of progress 
have been those centering about the cities, 
villages and counties which are receiving the 
influx in population. Many of these coun- 
ties have found the old rural type form of 
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government for towns and counties is wholly 
inadequate. They also have found that the 
cities are being strangled under ancient an- 
nexation laws. 

Governor Nelson has taken a look at this 
problem and proposes solutions, many of 
which have been urged by mayors, village 
presidents and town chairmen in the rapidly 
growing counties. 

The Governor told the legislature that 
cities and villages should be permitted to 
annex territory on their own initiative. A 
bill embodying this change has been pro- 
posed by the Wisconsin League of Munici- 
palities and has the support of mayors in 
most of Wisconsin’s cities. The solution in 
this case is simple and one that cannot be 
challenged because it uses the courts to de- 
termine the right or wrong of the situation 
and whether or not it is fair to all. Since 
we use the courts to determine our most 
precious rights they scarcely can be called 
inappropriate for this purpose. 

The Governor also proposes to allow 
counties to create the office of county ex- 
ecutive and he suggests that cities and vil- 
lages should have the power of eminent 
domain, the power to condemn property for 
public use, on much the same basis as 
counties now have it. He proposes the 
constitution be amended to permit counties 
to select, within limits, the kind of govern- 
ment best suited to them. 

In this proposal the Governor is looking 
at modern problems which have been grow- 
ing steadily worse during the past decade 
and which can be expected to continue to 
grow unless something is done about them. 
It is a matter that must be decided by the 
State through its legislature. Therefore the 
ruling power in the legislature today would 
be well advised to give the Governor’s words 
on this subject close attention. These 
problems have been before the legislature 
before but action has been postponed again 
and again. Now the time for their solution 
is at hand and if the legislature doesn’t 
want to find itself behind the times it will 
give this matter its immediate consideration. 





Federal Aid Doubletalk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial from the Jackson Citizen 
Patriot, Jackson, Mich., dated February 
4, 1961: 

FEDERAL Arp DOUBLETALK 


The new U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Sterling McMurrin, made his bow in 
Federal service with a classic example of 
doubletalk. We quote: 

“I see no reason why Federal aid to educa- 
tion must mean some kind of a Federal dic- 
tation to local institutions. * * * But with- 
out a strong, centralized government agency 
taking a firm hand in the educational direc- 
tion of the Nation, we are likely to drift in 
such a way that our educational institutions 
will not satisfy the demands of the Nation.” 

No matter how you read that, it comes out 
the same. He is saying that Federal aid to 
education shouldn’t mean Federal control, 
but that Federal control is necessary to keep 
education on the right track. 

Dr. McMurrin, who was academic vice pres- 
ident of the University of Utah, thus dis- 
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plays, with great clarity, the type of argu- 
ment that has become all too common 
among advocates of Federal aid to education. 

Because they are conscious of the most 
sensitive spot in their argument, they always 
insist that Federal control need not—or will 
not—follow Federal aid. 

But they also realize that with added Fed- 
eral aid more direction from Washington is 
inevitable. And, in many cases, are con- 
vinced that it should be so. They want the 
schools to be directed by a Federal bureau 
instead of by local school boards and State 
legislatures. 

Few of these persons, however, are so 
utterly frank as the new Commissioner of 
Education or are found talking out of both 
sides of their mouths at once so eloquently. 





Financing Presents Problem in River 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the third in a series of articles, 
printed in the Spokane (Wash.) Daily 
Chronicle, which outlines background to 
the proposed treaty between the United 
States and Canada for development of 
the upper Columbia River in the Pacific 
Northwest. In the following article, the 
writer, who has followed closely the 
events on both sides of the border which 
led to the treaty proposal, tells of some 
of the problems and benefits involving 
the Columbia development treaty which 
has been presented to the Congress of 
the United States and the parliament 
of Canada: 

(By John R. Ulrich) 

Provincial and Federal Governments in 
Canada are finding it difficult to agree on 
plans for financing three big storage dams 
which would be built in Canada under terms 
of the treaty for the development of the 
upper Columbia River. 

High Arrow Dam would cost an estimated 
$71,800,000; Duncan Lake, $25,600,000, and 
Mica Creek, $247,200,000. 

Ottawa (the National. Government) has 
offered to loan British Columbia $172 million 
to finance half the cost of the three dams. 
But Victoria (the provincial government) 
points out that the total project cost under 
the treaty will be, not $344 million, but $458 
million (which includes the Libby Reservoir, 
transmission lines, etc.). In addition Ot- 
tawa has indicated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment prefers that a joint agency finance 
and operate the project, but Victoria wants 
complete control. 

Victoria’s counterproposal is that the Fed- 
eral Government make a direct grant to help 
finance the project, but Ottawa has replied 
that, since the project is eventually to pay 
for itself from power revenues, no grant 
should be made. 

Ottawa says it cannot permit British Col- 
umbia to have complete control of the pro- 
ject because the Federal Government must 
have some say in order to assure the carry- 
ing out of the treaty with the United States. 

Another internal struggle north of the 
border is that of the Columbia versus Peace 
River interests. 

W. C. Mainwaring, president of the Peace 
River Power Development Co., speaking be- 
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fore the Spokane Chamber of Commerce last 
April, said that two dams planned for the 
Peace River would provide 3,145,000 kilo- 
watts at a cost of $630 million. 

INQUIRIES ORDERED 

Disagreements over costs have led the 
provincial government which would license 
the Peace project as well as build the Co- 
lumbia project to order the B.C. energy 
board, a government entity, to investigate 
the two proposals. 

The board has been instructed to investi- 
gate each phase of each project, report on 
costs at site and to the consumer, outline 
the date or assumptions on which engineer 
reports have been made and decide how the 
projects are related and show the legal and 
economic conditions under which comple- 
mentary development could take place. 

The board is to complete the first of a 
series of reports by March 1. 

And this investigation in its turn has 
brought criticism from Premier W. A. C. 
Bennett’s political opponents that it is a 
deliberate attempt to stall the creation of 
5,000 jobs in the development of the 
Columbia. 

But the investigation is underway, and, as 
the Vancouver Sun editorialized on New 
Year’s eve, “How each project will show up 
on the average electricity bill is the com- 
parison B.C. most wants to hear from an 
impartial source.” 

While we are on the subject of Canadian 
power benefits it would be well to take a 
quick look at what the treaty provides for 
power exchanges on the Columbia. 

The agreement would divide the down- 
stream power benefits 50-50 with the United 
States bearing the cost of delivering Can- 
ada’s share to the border at Oliver, B.C. 
This would mean the construction of addi- 
tional powerlines between Grand Coulee 
Dam and the border via the Okanogan 
Valley. 

PLANS REVEALED 

Dr. William A. Pearl, Bonneville power 
administrator, told BPA’s Inland Empire 
customers at Spokane last fall that BPA 
has plans for two 345-kilovolt transmission 
lines to cover the 90-mile distance. This 
would undoubtedly be a double circuit (two 
lines on the same towers) and the 90 miles 
would cost close to $20 million. Since the 
amount is subject to approval by the Bureau 
of the Budget, BPA won’t reveal its exact 
estimates at this time. 

Also contemplated, according to Dr. Pearl, 
is an additional 230-kilovolt transmission line 
from Snohomish to Bellingham to bolster 
the existing 230-kilovolt line from Snoho- 
mish to the border at Blaine. The existing 
line is fully loaded from Snohomish to Bel- 
lingham but not from there to Blaine. This 
additional line would cost in the vicinity of 
$5 million for the 68 miles. 

This west side line is made necessary by 
the fact that the agreement provides for the 
United States to provide standby service for 
Canada over the BPA system. Canada has 
no major east-west transmission system at 
the present time and although the power 
would be available at the Columbia, the 
major load center is the Vancouver area. 

The lines to the border, then, account 
for about $25 million of the $106,400,000 
the report estimates the United States would 
have to spend on transmission facilities by 
1970 to implement the power benefits of 
the treaty. Presumably the remainder 
would be used to transport the additional 
power to U.S. markets. 

Additional downstream generating facili- 
ties in the United States would cost $23,700,- 
000. The total U.S. power investment un- 
der the terms of the agreement, exclusive of 
Libby Dam which we shall discuss in the 
next article, is $131 million. 

A third power plant at Grand Coulee Dam 
would be needed to take advantage of the 
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Canadian and Libby storage for peaking at 
the dam, according to Harold T. Nelson, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation regional director at 
Boise. 

Present storage in Roosevelt Lake and up- 
stream regulates the flow passing Grand 
Coulee Dam to about 50,00 acre-feet per sec- 
ond in a minimum water year. 

“The addition of 15,500,000 acre-feet of 
new storage in Canada plus 5 million acre- 
feet through development of the Liby site 
* * * would increase the minimum con- 
trolled flow to some 87,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, or approximately the hydraulic capacity 
of the existing Grand Coulee Dam power 
plant,” Nelson said. 

The Bureau’s report on the third plant, 
dated February 1954, lays out an “adopted” 
plan calling for construction on the right 
bank of the river with the plant facing al- 
most due west. The present powerhouse and 
the dam face almost due north. 

Cost to construct an eight-unit plant was 
estimated at $111,863,000—or about 
$152,135,000 at 1960 costs. The plant at 
this cost would have eight 108,000-killowatt 
generators, the same capacity as the existing 
ones. 





Congo and Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by William Henry 
Chamberlain appeared on February 17 
in the Wall Street Journal. 

It sets the record straight on the Rus- 
sian reaction to the murder of Patrice 
Lumumba in the Congo. 

Murder is a crime, and certainly we 
who live in a world dominated by Chris- 
tianity can never condone it. However, 
Lumumba was guilty of many crimes. 
He incited his followers to murder and 
rape, and the list of women and children 
who suffered through him and his fol- 
lowers is long and the descriptions of 
their sufferings are horrible in the 
extreme. 

This is a time for this Nation and the 
United Nations to keep calm and not to 
be thrown off balance by Khrushchev’s 
hypocritical affection of indignation 
over the murder of a murderer. Mur- 
der has never worried Khrushchev, and 
it never will. 

The article follows: 

CONGO AND KHRUSHCHEV: SOVIETS CRYING 
Over LUMUMBA’S DEATH RECALLS THE DAY 
THEY CRUSHED HUNGARY AND KILLED ITs 
LEADERS 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

After a period of relative calm Nikita 
Khrushchev has indulged in one of his 
familiar temper tantrums. This is the most 
obvious impression to be derived from the 
violent Soviet outburst about the death of 
Patrice Lumumba and his two associates. 

It is hard to determine which quality is 
most conspicuous in this outburst: its un- 
realism, its falsity or its hypocrisy. 

What the Soviet demands add up to is a 
blueprint for turning the strife-torn Congo 
into the first Soviet-African Colony. The 
United Nations forces are supposed to arrest 
all non-Communist Congolese leaders, dis- 
arm all non-Communist armed forces and 


then, within a month, clear out themselves, 
after forcibly evacuating all Belgians. A 
Communist-dominated rump secessionist 
administration in Stanleyville, mainly dis- 
tinguished for committing outrages against 
foreigners, is referred to as the legitimate 
Government of the Congo. 

Now the maintenance of what remains of 
civilized life in the Congo depends on the 
collaboration of Belgian and U.N. technical 
experts. The removal of both would leave 
just two alternatives: A lapse into primitive 
jungle savagery or a takeover by Commu- 
nist armed forces and technical experts from 
the Soviet Union and other Communist- 
ruled countries. 

The Soviet demand that Dag Hammar- 
skjold be dismissed from his post of Secretary 
General of the United Nations as “an accom- 
plice and organizer of the murder of leading 
statesmen of the Congo Republic” is, of 
course, a libelous falsehood. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold used all his influence to obtain 
for Lumumba humane treatment and, if 
possible, release. His personal representa- 
tive in the Congo, the Indian Rajeshwar 
Dayal, was openly committed to a scheme 
for bringing Lumumba into power in a coali- 
tion government. For this and other reasons 
Dayal was in chronically strained relations 
both with the officially recognized Congo 
government in Leopoldville and with the 
provincial regime of Tshombe. 


POLES, HUNGARIANS 


The hypocrisy of the Soviet protest is as 
striking as its falsity. For more than four 
decades, political murder of opponents has 
been a Soviet tradition, and this murder has 
been practiced both on a wholesale and a 
retail scale. Among other examples too 
numerous to list, one may recall the cold- 
blooded slaughter of some 15,000 Polish offi- 
cer war prisoners in the Katyn Forest and 
elsewhere in 1940, and the much more recent 
killing of the leaders of the Hungarian free- 
dom fight, Imre Nagy, and Pal Maleter. Mr. 
Stevenson is committed to a policy of soft 
words in the U.N. But one hopes that some- 
one in that forum of world opinion will not 
fail to recall publicly the many thousands 
of violent deaths which may be laid to the 
account of the Soviet regime. 

It was to be expected that Khrushchev 
would play up an event like the killing of 
Lumumba for maximum propaganda effect. 
The question that causes anxious concern in 
Washington and other Western capitals is 
whether this is merely a passing temper 
tantrum or a signal for a serious Soviet of- 
fensive, designed to destroy what little inde- 
pendent efficiency the United Nations pos- 
sesses and to pave the way for unilateral 
Soviet intervention in the troubled Congo. 

Khrushchev declared war on Dag Ham- 
marskjold during his shoe-pounding partici- 
pation in the U.N. session last autumn. 
What he cannot forgive Hammarskjold for 
is the latter’s quick action, bringing a U.N. 
force into the Congo last summer before the 
ground for Soviet intervention had been 
prepared. 

Hence Khrushchev’s proposal to substitute 
a three-man directorate, one representative 
each for the Sovit bloc, the Western bloc, 
and the neutralist powers, for the single 
Secretary General. Such a scheme would 
paralyze any action by the office of the 
Secretary General of which the Soviet Union 
might not approve. 

Obviously the Western Powers cannot ac- 
cept any such arbitrary, unconstitutional ex- 
tension of the Soviet veto power. Should 
Khrushchev push his announced boycott of 
Hammarskjold to the point of walking out 
of the U.N. altogether, taking his satellites 
with him, the only counterstrategy would be 
to tighten the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization and other defensive alliances and get 
on without the dubious benefit of Soviet 
presence in the U.N. 
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Still more potentially dangerous is the 
Soviet intimation of intention to treat An- 
toine Gizenga’s regime—the Red-oriented 
Lumumbist group—as the legitimate gov- 
ernment of the Congo. Should this come to 
mean large shipments of arms to them the 
United States would face the disagreeable 
alternative of giving corresponding arms sup- 
port to the anti-Communist forces in the 
Congo or accept Soviet domination of this 
key area in the heart of a rich, although 
largely undeveloped, continent. 


NO BREATHING SPELL 


Final judgment on the significance of the 
Soviet attempt to exploit the killing of Lu- 
mumba (a violent man who came to a vio- 
lent end in the savage jungle of Congo tribal 
feuds) must await the development of events. 
While there have been not a few Soviet ag- 
gressive actions, there have been 10 times as 
many Soviet blustering threats that never 
came off. A few conclusions seem already 
warranted. 

The U.N. effort to maintain a minimum of 
peace and order and conditions of civilized 
living in the Congo will become much more 
difficult, perhaps impossible. In theory 
there was much to be said for a kind of U.N. 
trusteeship in the Congo as a transitional 
stage between the collapse and abdication 
of Belgian colonial rule and the development 
of enough educated and technically trained 
Congolese to furnish the nucleus of an ef- 
fective civil service. 

But in practice the fierce Congolese local 
feuds and the constant backseat driving of 
ambitious African powers, such as the United 
Arab Republic, Ghana, and Guinea, plus the 
obscure and often questionable policies of 
the U.N. Indian representative, made the 
experiment much less successful than it 
might have been. 

Another conclusion that must be drawn is 
that the fragile structure of the U.N. has sus- 
tained a rough shakeup. 


And as for the United States itself, the 
obvious hope of the Kennedy administration 
for a breathing space before taking up ma- 
jor issues with the Kremlin has suffered a 
severe shock. However, Lumumba’s death 
and the Soviets’ violent reaction may have 
saved the United States from the probably 
disappointing consequences of an experi- 
ment in appeasement in the Congo; this 
would have found expression in bringing 
Lumumba into a coalition government. 
Nothing in the troubled record of the last few 
months suggests that this would or could 
have led to peace and harmony. 

In theory neutralization of the Congo and 
concentration on solving that territory’s pro- 
digious problems of education and social and 
economic reconstruction look like desirable 
goals. But neutralization of an area, as be- 
tween two enormous and suspicious power 
blocs, requires that both partners be honest. 
The Soviet Union has given little indication 
of desiring to be such a partner. 





Divided We Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial from the Reporter, North 
Conway, N.H., on February 16, 1961, 
entitled “Divided We Fall’: 
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“Nations slow to anger, slow to action and 
sometimes too slow to understand that 
which goes on around them—such a state- 
ment can well describe the pulsebeat of our 
Nation and others working for international 

. peace through the United Nations. 

The current crisis in the Congo and the 
declaration of war on the United Nations 
by the Russian Government, is but another 
exposure of the prime intent of Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

We hope repeatedly that the situation 
under his leadership will improve, but it 
never does. 

The present demands of Russia for the 
dismissal of U.N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold, the arrest of President 
Tshombe of Kantanga and General Mobutu, 
the disarming of Congolese troops, except 
those under procommunistic command and 
finally the termination of the U.N. operation 
in the Congo within 30 days, would most 
certainly leave the security of world affairs 
in a desperate condition. 

A firm and thundering “No” is the answer 
Mr. K. will undoubtedly receive to these 
demands, which are just another one of his 
traps in an attempt to wreck the free world. 

Never was there a time when this phrase 
Was more significant: “United we stand and 
divided we fall.” 





Tribute to the Late Honorable Claude R. 
McMillan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have before me a tribute to the late 
Honorable Claude R. McMillan, who 
served as chief highway commissioner 
for the State of South Carolina for 14 
years. 

Because of his able administration, 
the highways in South Carolina have 
come to be known as among the very 
best. 

This tribute was written by the Hon- 
orable Wilton E. Hall, former USS. 
Senator, who is now publisher of the 
Anderson Independent, Anderson, S.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, which appeared in the Anderson 
Independent on February 15, 1961, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CLavupE R. McMrLtuan: SovuTH CAROLINA 

HicHway SYSTEM MONUMENT TO HIS 

MEMORY 


The strength of Claude R. McMillan’s ded- 
ication to South Carolina’s progress may be 
measured by what must have been agonizing 
months of faithful performance of his duties 
despite a prolonged and losing battle with 
cancer. e 

As chief commissioner of the highway de- 
pattment, Mr. McMillan’s responsibilities 
were enormous and varied. The position re- 
quires keen engineering know-how, political 
acumen, and—perhaps most important of 
all—vision and the courage to sustain it. 

In addition, the chief commissioner is re- 
sponsible for enforcement of highway safety 
regulations and for direction of the State 
highway patrol. It is a position directly 
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affecting the lives and pocketbooks of all 
South Carolinians. 

He adhered to the view that “motorists of 
South Carolina have become accustomed 
over the years to getting a dollar’s worth 
of roads for each dollar they pay in motor 
fuel taxes. They will not be satisfied with 
any other arrangements.” 

Claude R. McMillan, when 24 years old and 
@ recent graduate in engineering from the 
University of South Carolina, joined the 
highway department in January 1923, as a 
junior engineer. 

Twenty-four years later, having displayed 
the hard work and efficiency required for 
promotion up through the ranks, he be- 
came chief highway commissioner. The date 
was July 28, 1947. 

A few statistics on what has happened be- 
tween that time and now are illuminating. 

In 1947 the State had 15,113 miles in its 
combined highway system. Today it has 28,- 
600 miles—and the program is being pushed 
to keep pace with the need. 

In 1947, paved highways in the system 
totaled 8,427 miles. Today the total is 24,532. 

More than 1,000 miles of highways were 
built during each year of Mr. McMillan’s 
tenure as commissioner. r 

This, of course, required money. “South 
Carolina’s investment in highways when he 
took office totaled $198,634,189. The total 
today is $616,274,801. 

In the meanwhile, the State’s bonded debt 
for highway building dropped from $44,815,- 
763 to $20,001,157. The latter figure repre- 
sents about half the more than $40,000,000 
annual revenue from gasoline taxes, licenses, 
and so forth. 

Thus when the Federal] interstate super- 
highway program was launched, South Caro- 
lina was in excellent financial position to 
take full advantage of the additional funds. 

The progress of the interstate links in 
South Carolina, however, required more than 
money. Foresight was needed. Commis- 
sioner McMillan, in his own quiet way, set 
about conducting an educational campaign 
among highway users regarding the necessi- 
ty of controlled highway access—that is, to 
reduce to the very minimum sideroad en- 
trances which result in so many fatalities. 

Without opposition, the 1956 legislature 
approved the necessary legislation on con- 
trolled access highways. The law was 
already on the books when the Federal 
interstate program got into full swing. Had 
it been otherwise, the superroutes might 
have been held up indefinitely. 

The US. Commissioner of Public Roads 
commented in Columbia recently that under 
McMillan’s leadership South Carolina’s prog- 
ress on the superroutes is outstanding in the 
Nation. 

Other achievements, often realized against 
stanch opposition but of vital importance 
to life, limb, and pocketbook of every motor- 
ist, included the safety responsibility law, 
point system to curb traffic law violators, a 
vehicle title law, minimum speed law, merit 
system for department employees, and de- 
velopment of a highway patrol whose mem- 
bers are efficient and respected. 

Much of his accomplishment can be at- 
tributed to the personal qualities of the 
man. Tub thumping was not for him. He 
avoided the spotlight. He was sincere and 
affable by nature, and in his own quiet way 
he exercised the determination and patience 
necessary to achieve, year by year, his goal 
of better and safer highways for his fellow 
South Carolinians. 

The State has been exceedingly fortunate 
in having a person of Commissioner McMil- 
lan’s caliber directing the biggest business 
of the State (aside from education) during 
these critical years when traffic constantly 
threatened to outgrow its highways. 

Today’s State highway system, excellent 
and fast expanding, is a monument to the 
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unswerving devotion of Claude R. McMillan, 
who was a‘ public servant in the highest 
meaning of that term. 

His memory shall always be enshrined 
in the hearts of South Carolinians. 





Alarming Soviet Civil Defense Compari- 
son Given by Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of an article appearing on the front 
page of one of the splendid newspapers 
in the great 23d District, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., to wit, the Paramount 
Journal. This article deals with the 
ever-present subject and problem of 
civil defense and was submitted by Para- 


" mount City Councilman John Waters 


who is to attend the midwinter confer- 
ence, U.S. civil defense organization, here 
at our Nation’s Capital, February 20-22. 
The article is as follows: 


ALARMING SOVIET CIvIL DEFENSE COMPARISON 
GIVEN BY WATERS 


The Soviet Union has been actively inter- 
ested in civil defense since the early 1920's, 
and for the past 10 years or so has been en- 
gaged in an extensive civil defense program. 
Soviet interest in the civil defense stems 
from a belief that war is possible or even 
likely and from the view held by Soviet mili- 
tary leaders which regards civil defense as an 
integral part of Soviet military capability as 
directly contributing to Soviet war readiness. 

Soviet doctrine requires that civil defense 
must protect the population and the national 
economy not only against nuclear weapons, 
but also against chemical and bacteriological 
weapons which are called weapons of mass 
destruction. It also demands that the popu- 
lation must be trained in civil defense so as 
to reduce casualties and allow its participa- 
tion in civil defense operations such as fire- 
fighting, first aid, decontamination, etc. 

Soviet civil defense has a large organiza- 
tion operating. on all levels of Soviet terri- 
torial organization, from the national ad- 
ministration through republics (states), 
raions (counties), to cities, city districts, 
villages, and important industrial and eco- 
nomic installations. The regular civil de- 
fense units are supplemented by special 
rural units and military units. According 
to some sources, this organization is said 
to have 22 million members, or about 10 
percent of the entire population. 

Since 1955 the Soviet Union has insti- 
tuted four compulsory civil defense training 
programs for its population dealing with 
all aspects of civil defense which by the end 
of 1961 will have provided a total of 64 
hours of training, 32 of which include ex- 
tensive practical training and exercises. A 
substantial portion of the population is be- 
lieved to have passed some or all of these 
training courses. 

In order to protect the population against 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons, 
Soviet civil defense stresses individual means 
of protection which include gas masks, pro- 
tective clothing, and individual decontam- 
ination packets. Extensive training is given 
to the population in the use of gas masks, 
but they are only distributed to the civil 
defense personnel while the population will 
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be issued masks only when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment believes that there is danger of 
war. 

The Soviet shelter construction program 
emphasizes public shelters and pays little 
attention to private or family shelters. A 
variety of shelter types have been built, 
all of which are designed to protect the 
population against some blast, radiation, 
fallout, fire, as well as chemical and 
biological agents. There are deep or very 
heavy shelters designed to withstand 300 
pounds per square inch or more, de- 
tached shelters for large numbers of per- 
sons designed for 100-150 pounds per square 
inch, and basement shelters, designed for 
10-100 pounds per square inch. Basement 
shelters have ceilings of reinforced concrete 
capable, at the very least, to withstand the 
collapse of the building above and are pro- 
vided with emergency exit tunnels. The 
Soviets also plan to use their deep subways 
in Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev. In addi- 
tion, if war threatens, a variety of emer- 
gency fallout shelters will be built in the 
cities and rural areas. 

All Soviet permanent shelters are designed 
for long-term occupancy, being provided 
with hermetically sealing steel doors, filter- 
ventilation units (for fallout, chemical and 
biological agents), water, toilets, bunks, 
medical supplies, and so on. But the base- 
ment shelters in the apartment houses will 
not be provided with food which the popula- 
tion is required to take along when seeking 
cover. The Soviets do not plan on 2 or 
more weeks occupancy of basement or public 
shelters, but expect to evacuate the people 
in them within 1 to 7 days to safe areas. 

Consequently, Soviet civil defense plans 
call for large-scale rescue, firefighting, 
medical aid, and decontamination operations 
in the disaster areas as soon as possible after 
the attack. 

Since 1958 there has been evidence of 
growing Soviet interest in urban evacuation. 
Present plans call for the evacuation of at 
least a part of the urban residents first to 
staging areas outside the cities and later, 
if time permits, to rural areas and small 
towns, 

The Soviet civil defense program is not a 
crash program, but seeks to raise the level of 
protection for the population at a fairly 
steady rate. At the same time, it undergoes 
changes as it is being adjusted to new weap- 
on developments and threats. 





Crookston Chamber of Commerce Urges 
Optimism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of the following telegram from 
the board of directors of the Crookston, 
Minn., Chamber of Commerce. This 
telegram was sent to President Kennedy 
on Friday, and expresses the beliefs of 
many individuals who are deeply con- 
cerned with the future of this Nation 
and its economy. I concur in this state- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, and believe the 
White House should immediately assume 
its responsibility of exerting a positive 
influence upon the economy. 

The telegram follows: 

Continued statements emphasizing iso- 
lated depressive conditions in our country 
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issued by those in high positions of respon- 
sibility surely is a way of making the patient 
more sick. The problem can be solved 
quickly by work, faith, and optimism, and 
we suggest more of this spirit. 

We recognize no abnormal conditions in 
northwestern Minnesota in the Red River 
Valley at present, but unless future state- 
ments are more uplifting when facing our 
problems, we surely will be affected. It is 
our hope that you will recognize that an 
emphatic, sincere promotion of this coun- 
try’s optimistic future can be a potent 
weapon in defeating any possible recession. 





U.S. Progress in Space Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, much 
discussion has been held in the public 
press and in conversation concerning 
the recent Wiesner Report on our prog- 
ress in space. 

Most authorities agree that the docu- 
ment prepared by President Kennedy’s 
Committee on Space served an excellent 
purpose in more clearly defining our in- 
adequacies in space and in disclosing 
the various areas where insufficient ef- 
forts are being made. 

The report has clearly stated the price 
this Nation must pay in prestige, secu- 
rity, and position of leadership in 
science if we are second in the world in 
this important field. 

In this connection, I call the attention 
of the Senate to the excellent editorial 
written by Mr. William Leavitt, and 
published in the current issue of Air 
Force and Space Digest. It eloquently 
comments on the merits of the Wiesner 
Report. 

I believe the highly publicized rec- 
ommendations which have been made 
by the Wiesner Report can serve an ex- 
cellent service if they awaken the 
American people and our responsible 
leaders to the urgency of the space 
challenge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “A Re- 
view—Now Needed: A Plan,” writ- 
ten by Mr. William Leavitt, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

A REvIEw—Now NEEDED: A PLAN 
(By William Leavitt) 

“We have concluded that it is important 
to reassess thoroughly national objectives in 
the space effort.” 

With these words, in mid-January, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s ad hoc committee on space, 
chaired by Prof. Jerome B. Wiesner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
now the President’s Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology, summarized the 
introduction to its report. 

The report, described by the committee 
as an admittedly “hasty” review designed to 
point up problem areas for the new admin- 
istration, is not a comprehensive planning 
paper. But as the possible prelude to the 
penetrating analysis of the space effort the 
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country has needed so long, it does reflect 
a healthy realism and the will to plan for 
an exciting if uncertain future in the space 
age. The plan itself is yet to come. 

At the outset, the Wiesner report makes 
five points—which needed reemphasis, be- 
cause, until now not enough people in high 
policy posts have been willing to accept them 
as obvious facts of life. They are: 

Space achievements are a matter of na- 
tional prestige. “During the next few years 
the prestige of the United States will in 
part be determined by the leadership we 
demonstrate in space activities,” and “it is 
within this context that we must consider 
man in space.” 

Some space developments “in addition to 
missiles” can contribute much to the na- 
tional security “both in terms of military 
systems and of arms-limitation inspection 
and control systems.” 

Space vehicle developments offer new op- 
portunities for scientific advances, and the 
United States has been the outstanding con- 
tributor to this pure science pool of new 
knowledge, and we must improve our posi- 
tion in this area. 

Nonmilitary aspects of space technology, 
such as satellite communications, weather,, 
and mapping vehicles, can make important 
contributions to our economy—and to our 
security, as well. 

Many such nonmilitary systems offer ‘‘ex- 
citing possibilities for international cooper- 
ation.” 

Having spelled out these points, the report 
comments that “there is an urgent need to 
establish more effective management and 
coordination of the space effort. This can- 
not be done without major improvements in 
the planning and direction of the program. 
Neither the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration as presently operated nor 
the fractional military space program nor 
the long-dormant Space Council, have been 
adequate to meet the challenge that the 
Soviet thrust into space has posed to our 
military security and to our position of lead- 
ership in the world.” 

Such points have needed bold statement, 
especially the fact that the Soviet space 
capability is a real threat to our national 
security. 

The report calls for—and we hope to see 
soon—the responsibility for all military 
space developments to be assigned to one 
agency or military service within the De- 
partment of Defense. Such action would be 
the beginning of an honest recognition of 
the military mission in space. 

The report asserts that the Space Council 
can do the job of coordinating Government 
space activities and advising the President 
“only if it is technically well informed, and, 
moreover, seriously accepts the responsibility 
for directing the conduct of a coherent na~- 
tional space effort.” 

This admonition, we hope fervently, will 
presage the intensive review by the Space 
Council of national space objectives. And 
implementing action, after the review. 

The report criticizes the drying up of 
aeronautical research in NASA and warns 
against the possible loss of traditional lead- 
ership in aircraft development. If NASA 
cannot resume some of its former role in 
this area, then it may be necessary to give 
the work to another agency, the report 
warns. 

Acknowledging that our small present 
booster capability, as opposed to Russian 
booster prowess, is the key to our lag in 
manned spaceflight and other astronautical 
missions, the report calls for thoughtful 
analysis leading to a true national booster 
program that will provide both military and 
scientific needs. 

Development of the Saturn, for example, 
“should continue to be prosecuted vigor- 
ously,” the report says, but it would be 
“dangerous to rely on Saturn alone” because 
of its intrinsic complexity and because “‘it 
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represents a maximum elaboration of pres- 
ent technology and provides no route to 
further development.” 

This is a sensible observation, but again 
there is a nature to the comment. 
Specific objectives and recommendations on 
booster needs must be forthcoming. 

The report criticizes the Mercury program 
on grounds of technological insufficiency-—— 
it suggests that the Atlas may not be able 
to do the orbiting job. And it warns that 
perhaps we have overemphasized man in 
space for its own sake, at the expense of 
other potentially fruitful space projects. 
Yet it must be observed that this criticism 
is ecomewhat inconsistent with the report's 
earlier stress on national prestige as a factor 
in the space effort. Thus far, with all its 
problems, man in space has been about the 
only nationally accepted astronautical goal. 

What is needed, of course, is a spelling out 
of specific goals for man in space, including 
especially manned military operations in 
space. We would hope that these matters 
are discussed more thoroughly in the classi- 
fied military portion of the Wiesner report, 
which was not made public. 

Refreshingly, the report calls for a well- 
planned industry-government program for 
imaginative use of satellite systems in such 
fields as communications and weather. In 
view of their potential contribution to the 
national security in such areas as imple- 
mentation of arms control agreement, the 
report suggests that the military might well 
be given an active role in such develop- 
ments. 

The committee has taken a quick look at 
@ complex situation and is to be congratu- 
lated on its forthrightness. We hope its re- 
view will lead to action. 





Residual Oil Import Restrictions—Effect 
on New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


_ Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a digest prepared by the New 
England Council on the subject of resid- 
ual oil import restrictions. 

The digest follows: 


Resipvat Om Import RESTRICTIONS—EFFECT 
on NEw ENGLAND 


(A Digest prepared by the New England 
Council, February 1961) 
NEW ENGLAND IS A FUEL CONSUMER, NOT A FUEL 
PRODUCER 


New England has no commercial deposits 
of industrial fuel within its borders. The re- 
gion imports most of its oil from South 
America, brings its bituminous coal by col- 
lier from the southern mines, and buys its 
natural gas from Southern States. As a re- 
sult, fuel costs are higher in New England 
than in any other region in the United 
States—in fact about 50 percent higher than 
in the country as a whole. These higher 
costs are borne by the New England con- 
sumer. 

Fuel costs comprise an important fraction 
of total cost in many of the region’s basic 
manufacturing industries such as pulp and 
paper, textiles, and chemicals. Furthermore, 
the electric utility industry requires huge 
quantities of fuel and this cost is reflected in 
electric rates. Thus, electric power users— 
residential and commercial as well as indus- 
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trial users—are affected by industrial fuel 
costs. 

New England has a real need for fairly 
priced fuels available in sufficient quantities 
and competing in an open market. Thus the 
New England Council is concerned over the 
Federal oil import program which restricts 
the amount of residual oil which may be im- 
ported from abroad and which tends to in- 
crease residual oil prices. 

RESIDUAL OIL IS A REFINERY BYPRODUCT 


Residual oil is, as the name implies, what 
is left over after gasoline and other products 
have ben refined from crude oil. It is gen- 
eraly considered in New England to be the 
lowest priced and most efficient fuel avail- 
able for utilities, manufacturing plants, in- 
stitutions, public buildings, hotels, and 
apartment houses. Each year less and less 
residual oil is produced in this country, as 
our domestic refineries become more ef- 
ficient and yield a higher percentage of more 
valuable products. 


FEDERAL OIL IMPORT POLICY 


Governmental policy regarding oil imports 
has vacillated from concern over potential 
shortage of domestic supply in the 1920's, to 
protectionism towards domestic producers 
during the depression years in the 1930’s, and 
back to policies favoring imports during the 
Second World War and the immediate post- 
war years of the 1940’s. During the 1950's, 
pressures increased once more for protection 
of domestic producers against foreign compe- 
tition. It should be noted that domestic re- 
finers have been primarily concerned with 
crude oil imports and have never considered 
residual oil imports a real threat since this is 
not an important domestic product. 

In recent years, the Government has been 
hewing to a policy of increasing control of 
petroleum imports. At first this policy was 
an informal one of encouraging self-limita- 
tion of imports by the major oil companies 
themselves, and was limited to restrictions 
on crude oil rather than residual oil. 

However, on March 10, 1959, the President 
issued a proclamation ordering mandatory 
import controls on all petroleum products, 
including residual oil, instituting Federal 
price policing of oil and oil products, and 
cutting back sharply on the volume of per- 
missible imports. The national interest in 
preserving a healthy domestic petroleum in- 
dustry was cited as the motive for the 
proclamation. 

Reaction to such controls was immediate. 
All New England Senators joined in a letter 
of protest to the President, and many of the 
region’s Congressmen criticized the plan in 
speeches before the House. Senator WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, intro- 
duced a bill to rescind the President’s order, 
and to give Congress a veto power over simi- 
lar actions in the future. Mr. PRroxMIRe’s 
bill was cosponsored by Senators Epmunp 8S. 
MuskKIEz, Democrat, of Maine; HARRISON 
WrtLiAMs, Democrat, of New Jersey; and 
WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Oregon. In in- 
troducing the bill, Senator Proxmire told 
the Senate that the President’s mandatory 
order would push up the cost of living and 
hurt foreign relations, and hence would be 
inimical to national security. 

Senator Norris Cotton, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, filed similar legislation for him- 
self and Senators George D. Aiken, Republi- 
can, of Vermont; Thomas J. Dodd, Democrat, 
of Connecticut; Theodore Francis Green, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island; John O. Pas- 
tore, Democrat, of Rhode Island; Winston L. 
Prouty, Republican, of New Hampshire; and 

et Chase Smith, Republican, of 
Maine. Senator Cotton pointed out that the 
proposed restrictions on residual oil im- 
ports were “discriminatory to a populous 
region of the United States which has no 
natural fuel supplies.” 

PRESENT GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


Unfortunately, Congress took no action, 
and the President’s proclamation has been 
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implemented by the establishment of an oil 
import licensing procedure, an Oil Import 
Administration within the Department of 
the Interior, an Oil Import Appeals Board, 
all with attendant administrative regula- 
tions. 

The President’s proclamation froze future 
imports at 1957 levels and permitted future 
imports only by those who had been im- 
porters of residual oil during that year. 
Since that date, however, the Secretary of the 
Interior has exercised the authority granted 
him by the President to establish new levels 
of imports from time to time. Currently, 
these quotas are set quarterly and announced 
45 days before becoming effective. 


THE ISSUE OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


Overriding all arguments concerning oil 
import restrictions is the question of na- 
tional security. A declaration that the na- 
tional security was endangered by the rising 
level of oil imports was the basis for pro- 
hibiting the free import of residual oil. 
Inevitably, then, debate on Federal oil im- 
port policy involves consideration of this 
issue. 

Advocates of restrictive policies insist that 
unrestricted imports would be detrimental 
to the Nation’s defense in that they would be 
a deterrent to the domestic industry in fur- 
ther exploration of new sources and would 
make this country too dependent on foreign 
sources. Opponents of import controls feel 
that oil imports would be beneficial to na- 
tional security in that our domestic supplies 
would not be depleted as quickly. 

The New England Council feels that re- 
strictions cannot be justified on the basis of 
national security. On the contrary, imports 
should be encouraged in order to halt the 
downward trend in domestic reserves and 
production capacity, so that in the event of 
emergency the deficit in domestic petroleum 
supplies would be minimized. 

We recognize the national interest in en- 
couraging exploration and development of 
domestic petroleum resources. But residual 
oil is not the goal of oil exploration or re- 
finery development. In fact, residual oil is 
the least valuable product of a refinery and 
generally sells for much less than the crude 
oil from which it is made. Consequently, the 
petroleum industry has every incentive to 
reduce its output of residual oil in order to 
increase production of the more valuable 
distillate fuels and gasoline. 

Domestic production of residual oil is not 
adequate to meet the Nation’s needs. Even 
advocates of import restrictions admit im- 
ports are necessary to supplement domestic 
production. It is difficult, therefore, to un- 
derstand how national security is enhanced 
by a program which requires us to exhaust 
our Own supplies and hastens the day when 
our dependence on foreign sources becomes 
critical. 


THE EFFECT OF IMPORT RESTRICTIONS: HIGHER 
FUEL COSTS 


Since mandatory controls were placed on 
imports in March of 1959, cargo prices for 
residual oil have increased by 25 cents per 
barrel on the east coast. Moreover, the re- 
lationship of spot prices to contract prices 
widened during 1960 with spot prices de- 
manding high premiums. For instance, the 
spot price on December 9, 1960, for cargo 
lots in New York was $2.65 per barrel as 
compared with contract quotations of $2.25. 
As this gap widens, small users and new users 
without supply contracts will suffer most. 

Conservative estimates already indicate 
that the added cost to New England users 
since March of 1959 is running at a rate of 
$10 million per year, a very heavy price to pay 
for a program that provides no benefits for 
the region. 

Competition among sellers has been prac- 
tically eliminated because of supply limita- 
tions. With imports and quotas frozen, it is 
now difficult for a seller to take on new busi- 
ness or for a buyer to find a new seller. 
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Neither buyers nor sellers are able to make 
firm plans for their fuel requirements more 
than a few months in advance, since new 
quotas are established every 3 months. 

As residual oil sellers have been unable to 
compete for an expanding market, the cost 
of coal delivered in New England has risen 
already $0.07 a ton. 

Whether or not the Government decides 
to maintain rigid controls on the importa- 
tion of crude oil, it is certainly reasonable 
to seek an easing of restrictions on residual 
oil. Arguments which may justify restric- 
tions on crude oil do not apply to residual 
oil. 

This controlled supply of a fuel essential 
to our way of life can only result in increas- 
ing burdens on the New England consumer. 
Moreover, if New ii. “land is to realize its 
full potential for industrial growth, it must 
have readily available an adequate supply of 
fuel from a competitive market. The very 
nature of the import program, almost by 
definition, inhibits new users from obtaining 
supplies. It is, therefore, a direct restriction 
on industrial growth. , 

AMENDMENT NO. 4 TO OIL IMPORT REGULATION 


On January 18, 1961, in the closing days 
of his administration, President Eisenhower 
modified his original proclamation so as to 
allow certain sellers of residual oil a new 
basis for receiving import allocations after 
April 1, 1961. This order did not increase 
the amount of oil available but merely re- 
allocated allowable import quotas among a 
greater number of importers. 

New England Council’s position on this 
amendment is as follows: 

1. We are not opposed to an attempt to 
permit additional companies to become im- 
porters. We are simply interested in assur- 
ing adequate supplies of residual oil avail- 
able at reasonable prices in New England. 

2. The proposed allocation method is ob- 
jectionable in that it continues the present 
system of establishing import quotas on a 
quarterly basis. The resulting uncertainty 
as to the availability of residual fuel oil 
makes annual supply contracts meaningless 
and exerts upward pressures on prices. 

3. The proposed method of establishing 
allocations will tend to disrupt normal and 
long-established supply channels to a degree 
which is presently unclear but which it ap- 
pears can only result in higher distribution 
costs with attendant higher prices to the 
consumer. 

4. Provision should be made for relating 
allocations more closely to the point of con- 
sumption so as to minimize the danger of 
residual imports being withdrawn from the 
New England market. We understand the 
need for a stable residual fuel market. To 
this end, we feel that a terminal-by-ter- 
minal allocation based on inputs in each 
terminal will assure proper geographical dis- 
tribution so that shortages or overages would 
not occur as readily as under the existing or 
proposed program. 

APPENDIX 
Examples of residual fuel oil users and their 
cost increases 
Electric Utilities 

1. United Illuminating Co. of New Haven 

used in: 


Ce Scam dem et atndnds barrels... 928, 000 
isnt an eeiatiieccieads ecietiactseaa ul do... 659, 000 
EE PU is nitcsicssi ttc cconsecion do... 683, 000 


Their prices were as follows: 
July 1, 1959: $2.25 per barrel. 
July 1, 1960: $2.27 per barrel. 


On July 13, 1960, the price increased $0.15 
per barrel and October 1, 1960, a further 
$0.08 a barrel—increases that will be passed 
on to consumers. 

2. The Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 
shire used in 1960, $1,528,963 barrels. After 
the price increase in July of $0.15, it used 
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763,834 barrels. The price increase, to be 
passed on to the customers, since July cost 
a total of $104,574. 

3. The Boston Edison Co. uses 6,060,000 
barrels a year. The price per barrel of resid- 
ual oil increased $0.25 with the result that 
consumers of electric energy will pay $1,- 
515,000 more for their electricity. 


Paper Companies 


1. Oxford Paper Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
plant, used 102,026 barrels in 1960. On July 
15, 1960, there was a $0.15-a-barrel increase. 
On August 3, 1960, due to renegotiation of 
contract, there was another $0.14-a-barrel 
increase. The total annual increased cost 
will be roughly $30,000. At the time of re- 
negotiation their supplier informed Oxford 
Paper that the new increase was due to the 
fact that they had to increase its refinery 
runs of residual oil at the expense of higher 
priced oil fractions. 

2. Great Northern Paper Co. in Bangor, 
Maine, had a $0.15-a-barrel increase. On 
July 13, 1960, at average rate of production, 
this amounts to around a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars cost increase for this operation. 
At full production the cost increase could be 
as high as $354,000 per year. 

3. Tileston & Hollingsworth, a paper man- 
ufacturer in Boston, uses approximately 
80,000 barrels of residual oil a year. The 
increase of $0.15 per barrel has meant an 
increase of $12,000 a year in annual costs. 


Industrial users (other than paper) 


1. H. P. Hood & Sons in Boston used in 
1960, approximately 160,000 barrels. The 
total increase per barrel, including decreases 
in discounts were $0.30 to $0.35 which equal 
an increased cost for residual fuel over the 
period of $48,000 to $56,000. 

2. The Hopedale Coal and Ice Co. in Mas- 
sachusetts uses between 50,000 to 57,000 
barrels of residual oil annually. With the 
July price increase annual cost went up 
$7,500 to $8,550. 

3. The Northern Chemical Industries op- 
wrates the Chemestron plant in Searsport, 
Maine. This plant uses residual oil to pro- 
duce ammonia for the paper industry, but 
primarily as a raw material for nitrogen 
fertilizers. They are a substantial user and 
have incurred price increases. It should be 
noted that a similar plant in Puerto Rico, 
after petitioning, received an exemption 
from import restrictions because increased 
prices would have meant closing of their 
plant and disastrous effects upon the agri- 
cultural situation in that country. A similar 
situation might occur in Searsport, Maine. 

4. United Aircraft Corp., an important 
Government contractor, which used 30,124,- 
000 gallons in 1960 of residual oil, had an 
increase in price of $0.00496 per gallon, 
which means an annual cost increase of 
approximately $150,000. 

5. The Gillette Co. of Boston, which uses 
over 3 million gallons of residual oil an- 
nually, had a total annual cost increase of 
$16,500 due to rising prices. 

Small Users 

1. The Massachusetts Farm Bureau con- 
ducted a survey of hot house operators and 
found that residual fuel oil prices increased 
to these small users $0.11 to $0.20. They 
estimate that this increased price will cost 
the 400 users about $100,000 a year. Fur- 
thermore, large greenhouse operators at one 
time were able to get contract prices with 
discount features; now they usually have to 
pay posted prices. 

Government and large institution hospitals 


1. Mary Fletcher Hospital in Burlington, 
Vt., used 450,000 gallons. Like other hos- 
pitals in New England, it had increased costs. 

Schools 

1. The Portland, Maine, school system uses 
about 16,410 barrels of residual oil annually. 
Since the beginning of import restrictions, 
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the price per barrel of residual increased by 
25 cents, which means an annual increase in 
fuel costs for the system of $4,100. 

2. The school system in Burlington, Vt., 
uses approximately 85,000 gallons annually 
for heating their buildings. Their total an- 
nual cost increase, due to increased residual 
fuel prices in July 1960, was $306. 

3. Providence school system had annual 
residual-oil cost increases since the begin~ 
ning of the import quota amounting to 
approximately $150,000. 


Federal Government 


1. The General Services Administration 
showed the following percentage increases for 
residual-fuel-oil costs in the six New Eng- 
land States: 

Connecticut, 14.2 percent. 

Maine, 11 percent. » 

Massachusetts, 2.2 percent. 

New Hampshire, 2.5 percent. 

Rhode Island, 24.4 percent. 

Vermont, 3.6 percent. 

Overall increase for the 
States, 7.1 percent. 


New England 





Education in the Marketplace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under previous leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal on February 16, 
1961: 

EDUCATION IN THE MARKETPLACE 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial—January 30—in which you 
state that a major problem in education is 
inadequacies in the preparation of teachers 
points up a major factor. The lack of prepa- 
ration is not limited to English teachers. 
Your solution to the problem, in my opinion, 
is entirely too simple. 

In Mississippi, the organized prcfession of 
education, including classroom teachers, ad- 
ministrators, the State department of edu- 
cation, departments of education in teacher 
training institutions, and professors in sub- 
ject matter fields, has banded together in a 
commendable effort to improve the quality 
of preparation programs. Thirty semester 
hours of English are required to teach the 
subject in the secondary schools. The re- 
quirements in other fields are about the 
same. Only 18 hours of 124 are required in 
method courses. 

We find that many of the products of our 
colleges are effective teachers from the first 
day in the classroom. The sad fact is that 
some of the applicants for teaching positions 
have met all the certification requirements 
but have passed college courses with very 
low grades. 

Ours is an open society where the profit 
motive is dominant and people have a chot¥e 
of occupations into which they will go. 
Four-year college graduates who go into 
teaching may expect to receive, on the aver- 
age, an initial salary of $1,000 less than their 
fellow graduates who go into other profes- 
sions. The economics of the marketplace 
thus drain off into other professions many 
of the capable people we need in teaching. 

The preclassroom. preparation of teachers, 
however excellent, is not the complete an- 
swer. In-service education is as important, 
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if not more so, in the field of education as 
in business and industry. The expansion of 
knowledge in every area is proceeding at 
such a rapid rate that good schools consider 
in-service education an important aspect of 
administration. Teachers feel this need, as 
attested by the large enroliment in college 
and university summer sessions. 

Money is not the only answer to improved 
schools. But as long as we operate in a 
competitive society that highly regards finan- 
cial rewards, we postpone at our own peril 
placing school boards in a position to com- 
pete in the marketplace for talent. 

L. O. Topp, 
Superintendent, Meridian Public 
Schools, Meridian, Miss. 


RT 


Appleton Post-Crescent Praises Kennedy 
Inaugural 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
President Kennedy’s inaugural address 
has been acclaimed both here and abroad 
as a truly great American state paper. 
Its forcefulness and eloquence caught 
the imagination of people everywhere 
and kindled hope and enthusiasm for 
American prospects in the 1960’s. 

One of the finest of the many edito- 
rials which were published on this speech 
appeared in the Appleton (Wis.) Post- 
Crescent on January 21. The editorial 
accurately praised the address as a ‘““mas- 
terpiece of brevity, sincerity, and dedi- 
cation.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S SPEECH 


President John Kennedy’s inauguration 
speech was almost a masterpiece of brevity, 
sincerity, and dedication. If the new Chief 
Executive can put into action the faith, 
energy, and aim he expressed in his short 
talk, the country will be in good hands dur- 
ing the next 4 years. 

The young President left no doubt in the 
minds of his listeners as to his attitude 
toward communism although he never men- 
tioned the word. He said he would not ac- 
cept the trading of one type of colonialism 
for another, far more dangerous. He saw the 
overcoming of tyranny as the first and fore- 
most of the tremendous challenges ahead for 
his administration. He emphasized that he 
and other Americans would not shrink from 
any sacrifice to preserve our essential indi- 
vidual liberties. He indicated that this was 
one of the primary tasks of both man and 
God. 

It was a young man’s speech, representa- 
tive of a generation born in the 20th cen- 
tury and tested by depression and the most 
terrible war the world ever has known. It 
admitted the tremendous problems ahead 
but, with the buoyancy of youth, saw the 
@hallenge rather than the toil, the chance of 
triumph instead of the fear of defeat, 
the excitement indeed of working toward the 
victory. President Kennedy expressed faith 
along with determination, devotion to coun- 
try as well as a willingness to explore new 
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paths to avoid a “final war.” His challenge 
to those who would be our adversaries was 
from a position of strength, physical and 
moral. 

President Kennedy has begun his arduous 
years with a pledge of courage and hope for 
all Americans. We must pray that his ad- 
ministration will be capable of the tasks he 
has recognized. 





Republican Administration Helps 
Handicapped Most 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who are members of the Republican 
Party took humble pride in reading a 
news story in the February 14 edition 
of the Evening Star. We were proud 
because of the remarks of Miss Mary 
Switzer, Chief of the U.S. Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, addressed to a 
meeting of the Women’s National Dem- 
ocratic Club. 

Miss Switzer told the group, accord- 
ing to this report, that the greatest 
progress made in Federal programs to 
help the handicapped was made under 
the Republicans. 

She is quoted as saying, “as a Demo- 
crat, it is hard for me to admit that.” 
But she said it was true that more 
progress was made during the 8 years 
of the Eisenhower administration than 
at any time in the past. She said, 
“President Eisenhower, who knew little 
about civilian life when he went to the 
While House, was shocked to hear that 
handicapped civilians were not receiv- 
ing the same kind of aid that he saw 
members of the Armed Services receive 
in World War II.” 

According to the story, she added that 
the program was one that filled the bill 
for Republicans in 1953 who were look- 
ing “for a compact program service 
that would fit into the stated Republi- 
can philosophy of service.” 

Aid to the handicapped, Miss Switzer 
said, got only “passing recognition” dur- 
ing Democratic New Deal days, despite 
the, “many worthwhile things started 
in that period.” She said she hopes 
that the new Kennedy administration 
will do better, and is, “sure that it 
will.” 

To that last sentiment, may I say for 
the record, that no one in the Repub- 
lican Party—to my knowledge—regards 
vocation rehabilitation in any other but 
a humanitarian light—far removed 
from political consideration, As a 
member of the minority party in the 
current session, I know Republicans 
will give full cooperation to continue 
Federal programs so nobly advanced 
under the Eisenhower administration to 
help the handicapped. The complete 
article is as follows: 

GOP SEEN HELPING HANDICAPPED Most 

The greatest progress made in Federal 
programs to help the handicapped has been 
under the Republicans, the head of the U.S. 
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Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, herself a 
Democrat, reported yesterday. 

“As a Democrat it is Lard for me to admit 
that,’’ Miss Mary Switzer told a luncheon at 
the Women’s National Democratic Club. 

MORE PROGRESS 


But it is true that more progress was 
made during the 8 years of the Eisenhower 
administration than at any time in the past, 
she said. 

“President Eisenhower, who knew little 
about civilian life when he went to the 
White House, was shocked to hear that 
handicapped civilians were not receiving the 
same kind of aid that he saw members of 
the armed services receive in World War II,” 
she declared. 

Also, she added, the program was one that 
filled the bill for Republicans in 1953, who 
were looking for a compact program service 
that would fit into the stated Republican 
philosophy of service. 

Aid to the handicapped got only passing 
recognition during Democratic New Deal 
days, despite the “many worthwhile things 
started in that period,” Miss Switzer re- 
ported. She hopes the new Kennedy admin- 
istration will do better, and is “sure it will,” 
she said. 

“We came up to World War II still more 
or less in the horse and buggy stage,’”’ Miss 
Switzer declared. 

The present great program got its inspi- 
ration from the outstanding rehabilitation 
work done with servicemen during the war, 
particularly by the Air Force, Miss Switzer 
declared. 

Vocational rehabilitation now is seen as 
the main weapon to take people off the de- 
pendency rolls, and in this it has been quite 
successful, the head of the program said. 

“During the past 10 years we were able to 
help in the rehabilitation of more people 
than during the entire preceding 30 years— 
686,000 from 1950 through 1960 as against 
589,000 from 1921 through 1950,” she said. 


USEFUL LIVES 


Last year, with the Federal Government 
paying approximately three-fifths of the 
cost, 88,275 disabled men and women were 
returned to a useful working life, marking 
@ new record for the fifth year in a row, 
she said. 

Apart from the spiritual renaissance for 
individuals, as they see themselves returned 
to productive livelihood, the program also 
will result in tax income for the Federal 
Government, Miss Switzer pointed out. 





Soviets Equate Bigness With Best 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial of Mr. C. L. Dancey ap- 
pearing in the February 16 Peoria Jour- 
nal Star, and entitled “Soviets Equate 
Bigness With Best’ reminds me of my 
own visit to the Soviet Union. I recall, 
for example, the gigantic broken bell 
featured so prominently inside the 
Kremlin’s walls, and cast so heavy that 
it never was lofted to its intended tower. 
And the mammoth cannon also on dis- 
play—so big and cumbersome that it 
never was fired. The Moscow subway is 
the most beautiful and ornate in all the 
world, but it by no means heralds the 
best transportation system in the world. 
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The Russian peasant is easy prey for the 
psychology of the Kermlin masters, but 
the American people, thank God, are 
more interested in a much broader base 
for the realization of our scientific, in- 
dustrial, social, and economic progress. 

The editorial follows: 

Soviets EQuATE BIGNESS WITH BEsT 

President Kennedy performed an impor- 
tant public service at his press conference in 
giving a brief across-the-board picture of the 
U.S. situation versus Russia in rockets. 

We, here, in this column, tried to point out 
several times back during the political cam- 
paign that both candidates were telling the 
truth on this-subject but overemphasizing 
parts of it instead of telling the whole 
truth. 

President Kennedy, no longer a candidate 
but bearing the direct responsibility, has 
now confirmed the nature of that overall 
situation. 

He said the Russians simply have bigger 
boosters—and have had for some time, and 
will have for some time to come. He pointed 
out, however, that big rockets are not mili- 
tary weapons, and ours are big enough to do 
the defense job. 

The big ones pay off in lifting large weights 
into space. But here again, President Ken- 
nedy added the rest of the important truth— 
that we have pioneered in many areas of 
space technology which has been less spec- 
tacular than puting up big objects, but may 
well actually turn out to be more important 
in the long run. 

In this respect, your editor constantly ran 
into the Russian “Texas” complex when he 
traveled there a year and a half ago. The 
Russians like big things, and two things are 
characteristic—the shortage of enough fa- 
cilities of all kinds, and the tendency to 
offer a spectacular example whenever a single 
new facility was built. 

They were then building a huge hydro- 
electric plant at Stalingrad—the biggest in 
the world. (It has since been completed.) 
We tramped halfway across the Volga River, 
in and out among the workmen on this 
mammoth project. 

The Russians were eager and jubilant to 
show this American how big they were build- 
ing, and kept demanding if we had anything 
as big in America. 

Finally, after being harried a good bit, it 
Was necessary to tell them the blunt truth— 
that they seem to go for big things, while 
we in America go for many things—abun- 
dance. 

We have found, the Russians were told, 
that such size in powerplants is inefficient 
and much power is lost in long overland 
transmissions. In the Peoria area, for exam- 
ple, we have two large Cilco plants and one 
large Commonwealth Edison plant in the 
space of about 12 miles along the river—and 
many smaller plants throughout the area. If 
anything happens at one, they have a double- 
loop system where another can carry on. 

And with many small plants across the 
country, we produce several times as much 
total power as is produced in the Soviet 
Union. 

We did not mention the obvious military 
advantage of many little ones over one big 
one. 

However, this characteristic difference be- 
tween the Russian psychology and way of 
doing things and our own applies in many 
areas, and may very well apply in the missile 
and space race, 
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Demonstration at the United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, James 
Reston is one of the most distinguished 
and respected newspapermen writing on 
the national and international scene to- 
day. In an article published in the New 
York Times, February 17, 1961, he has 
made a penetrating analysis of the sig- 
nificance of the recent Negro demonstra- 
tions at the United Nations. 

The factors which Mr. Reston has dis- 
cussed should receive full consideration 
in the future development of U.S. policy, 
both foreign and domestic, and I urge 
my fellow colleagues to give this article 
their careful attention. 


“Copper SuN, SCARLET SEA, WHAT Is AFRICA TO 
ME” 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, February 16.—When Ameri- 
can Negroes stage a pitched battle against 
the United Nations in the galleries of the 
world organization and parade through the 
streets of New York shouting “Congo, yes. 
Yankee, no,” it is obvious that something is 
seriously wrong. 

Moreover, when this fist swinging goes out 
to the Nation over the television circuits, the 
viewers are entitled to some kind of explana- 
tion. 

The easy explanation is that the demon- 
stration was Communist inspired. Within 
24 hours of the assassination of Patrice Lu- 
mumba in the Congo, the Communists were 
able to fire up attacks on the Belgians, the 
United Nations, and the United States every- 
where from Moscow and Warsaw to Cairo and 
Washington, and no doubt there was some 
Communist inspiration behind the flareup in 
the U.N. 

The full explanation, however, is more 
complex than that. Despite startling prog- 
ress in many areas, the American Negro is 
still living under the most appalling condi- 
tions in many cities and suffering indignities 
which his rising knowledge of the world 
will not permit him to accept. 

In addition, at least the young intelligent 
American Negro is beginning to feel part of 
a larger struggle in which the Nation’s ideals 
are proclaimed to the world but denied to 
many of his own race at home. The rise of 
Black Africa has arrested his attention and 
added to his frustrations. More than is gen- 
erally realized, he has been identifying the 
battle for freedom in Africa with his own 
struggle for equality within the United 
States. 

Accordingly, the murder of a prominent 
Negro in the Congo arouses emotions among 
American Negroes now that would not have 
been aroused to the same extent before Africa 
was so much in the news. 


THE NEW RACISM 


There is, too, in America today not only 
an anti-Negro racism but an anti-white 
racism led by a small but increasingly power- 
ful sect of Black Muslims and by other less 
extreme organizations backing African free- 
dom movements. 
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These are not Communist sects, but some 
of them are putting their race ahead of the 
Nation to the detriment of both, and as usual 
the Communists are trying to provoke their 
frustrations and use them for their own 
purposes. 

The irony and tragedy of this is that the 
main hope for the liberation and freedom 
of the Congo lies with the United Nations, 
which the Negro extremists are attacking. 

There is no way to avoid the cold war, or 
civil war or even a major war in central 
Africa unless the United Nations is left in 
the Congo to guide the transition to respon- 
sibility and independence. Yet the demon- 
strations are apparently designed to weaken 
the U.N. at the moment it is needed the 
most. 

The dangers of these demonstrations for 
the American Negro at home are less dra- 
matic but nevertheless significant. Rightly 
or wrongly, these pictures on the television 
of American Negroes battling in the gal- 
leries of the U.N. in the middle of Adlai 
E. Stevenson’s speech are open to the inter- 
pretation that the demonstrators are more 
concerned about the Congo than about 
America. 

This is, of course, a fantastically false 
impression, but it is not difficult to imagine 
how any suggestion of race before country 
would be used by anti-Negro racists to slow 
down the whole process toward racial de- 
segregation in the United States. 


THE DECLING CONTROLS 


Thus the battle of the galleries yesterday, 
if it has done nothing else, has alerted Wash- 
ington once more to the consequences of 
frustration in the Negro community. Strange 
things are happening in the teeming Negro 
ghettoes of the northern cities. Social con- 
trols that worked for generations are no 
longer working. 


For example, the northern Negro no longer 
fears going to jail for racial demonstrations. 
Particularly the young intellectuals among 
them, who are spearheading the battle for 
equality, regard a jail sentence as a badge of 
honor, and many of them are as willing to 
go behind bars for the Congo as for decent 
housing in Chicago. 


In short, we are beginning to see a con- 
fluence of the world struggle for freedom in 
black Africa and the struggle for equal rights 
in the Negro communities of America. No 
longer is the American Negro asking, as 
Countee Cullen did 35 years ago, “Copper 
sun, scarlet sea, what is Africa to me?” 

This is an event of momentous impor- 
tance, and officials here are just beginning 
to realize that even their foreign policy will 
be affected if the causes of these Negro frus- 
trations are not dealt with more effectively. 





House-Packing Scheme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to insert an editorial from the 
Grand Rapids Press of February 7, 1961, 
entitled “House-Packing Scheme.” 
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It seems to me that the thrust of this 
editorial should be noted in any consid- 
eration of the proposal to enlarge the 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

HovusE-PACKING SCHEME 

An attempt to increase the size of the 
House of Representatives to save the seats 
of certain Members who stand to lose them 
through reapportionment apparently is in 


the offing. It ought to be fought by every- 
one interested in representative govern- 
ment. 


The House is supposed to reapportion its 
seats every 10 years on the basis of the new 
census. The size of its membership has not 
been increased since it was set at 435 in 
1910—except to make room for 1 representa- 
tive each from the 2 new States, Alaska 
and Hawaii. But under the present statute 
the total is to revert to 435 when the House 
redistricts this year. 

The allocating of these two seats to Alaska 
and Hawaii would mean, therefore, that two 
seats would have to be taken from other 
States. Moreover, since 16 States, Michigan 
included, have gained population at a great- 
er rate than has the Nation as a whole, their 
membership is to be increased at the expense 
of 9 States which lagged in their rate of 
growth. 

This is a sound and equitable way to dis- 
tribute House seats. It keeps the size of the 
House’s membership within reason, and it 
gives the most populous areas the greatest 
representation, although even on this basis 
some districts are overrepresented and others 
underrepresented, since redistricting is up 
to the States. 

Now, however, Democrats in the House are 
worrying about some of their most powerful 
Members among the senior Representatives 
who stand to lose their seats this year 
through redistricting. That is why they are 
working to get the size of the House in- 
creased. Any such move, however, would 
have to be labeled for what it is—an outra- 
geous attempt to nullify the effect of redis- 
tricting. 

Positions. of power in the House would go 
to men who had no right to be there, while 
Representatives from those States that had 
shown the most progress in the last decade 
would be compelled to accept positions of 
less importance. Michigan’s delegation in 
the House ought to be among the first to de- 
clare itself against this scheme, which has 
no more to recommend it than Franklin 
Roosevelt’s attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court. 





The Same Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the mess 
in the Congo is receiving worldwide at- 
tention. Likewise the press is full of 
the efforts of the pseudoliberals, the do- 
gooders, and the politicians to force in- 
tegration down the throats of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

That there is a marked similarity in 
the efforts of these well-intentioned but 
misguided people in both matters must 
be quite obvious to even the most casual 
thinker. If these extremists would just 
take time to consider the real problem 
involved, they possibly would not con- 
tinue their misguided efforts and would 
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arrive at the proper conclusion; namely, 
that the solution lies in an evolutionary 
process. 

Mr. Speaker, the able editor of the 
Hattiesburg American, a valuable daily 
newspaper of south Mississippi, has writ- 
ten a very thoughtful and appropriate 
editorial that illustrates the point. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SAME COURSE 


The world is plunged into fiery crisis over 
the death of Lumumba, who had no busi- 
ness being premier of a nation that had no 
business being independent. 

The Communists have seized upon the 
opportunity to rock the very foundations of 
the civilized world with phony indignation 
and pretended mourning for Lumumba. 
How far they will choose to go remains to 
be seen. 

Let the bleeding-heart liberals in this 
country who pressed for and rejoiced in the 
liberation of the Congo now ponder the 
realistic results of that experiment. 

The pitiful chaos of the Congo and now 
the slaying of Lumumba, which was much 
more of a tribal job than a political assassi- 
nation, have given Russia a perfect oppor- 
tunity to move into another area of the 
globe. 

When we in the United States permit in- 
ternal chaos to divide us, we make ourselves 
vulnerable to the Soviet Union. 

There are those in this country, holding 
immense power by a quirk of political 
alinement, who are working to force rapid 
and unrealistic changes which would bring 
chaos in certain areas of the United States 
just as surely as they did in the Congo. 

Even the most extreme liberals must ad- 
mit that the Congolese were not by any 
means prepared for the economic, social and 
political change that was thrust upon them 
with “independence.” 

Yet those who now shrink from the 
worldwide horror wrought by this “noble 
experiment” in unrealistic and too-rapid 
change in the Congo would continue to 
avidly pursue the same course in the United 
States. 

For politics, a sick self-righteousness and 
other dark reasons, they gamble the future 
of our children and of this Nation in an 
experiment, blinding themselves to the real 
tragedies they are creating as they bumble 
along toward a goal that exists only in 
theory. 

The social experimenters have weakened 
this country immeasurably in the last 
decade. They incredibly ignore even some 
of the basic tenets of the science of so- 
ciology in their zeal to hasten the remold- 
ing of man as they think he should be. 

They will continue to weaken us and di- 
vide us until the more realistic people of 
all races, colors and creeds, who would bring 
about change and reforms through patience, 
good sense and good will, grow weary of 
being manipulated in a sociological theory 
game and take over the thinking of this 
country again. 





Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
held public hearings on the administra- 
tion proposal to extend unemployment 


February 20 


compensation. Because this subject is 
of immediate concern, I am including 
summaries of several statements of wit- 
nesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee so Members of the House may study 
these views before the legislation is pre- 
sented for action. The following is a 
summary of the statement made by L. W. 
Gray, of Houston, Tex.: 

My name is L. W. Gray, and I am legal 
counsel and director of insurance for the 
Texas Manufacturers Association with offices 
at 1750 Houston Club Building, Houston, 
Tex. My appearance before this committee 
is on behalf of the approximately 3,000 busi- 
ness firms which are members of the Texas 
Manufacturers Association and, with few ex- 
ceptions, are covered employers under the 
Texas Unemployment Compensation Act and 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

The Texas Manufacturers Association has 
adopted as a part of its basic policy the fol- 
lowing statement concerning unemployment 
compensation: 

“EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


“The Texas Manufacturers Association 
proposes the following fundamental prin- 
ciples as a guide to interpretation, study, or 
modification of the existing State law deal- 
ing with unemployment compensation: 

(1) Unemployment compensation benefits 
should not be at a level so high as to destroy 
the desire to seek employment immediately 
or the incentive to work; neither should they 
be at a level so low as to require eligible 
workers to resort to public relief while on 
benefit status. : 

“(2) Such benefits should be afforded those 
individuals who comply with eligibility 
standards established by State law, including 
the requirements that laid-off workers must: 
(a) register for work, (b) actually seek work, 
and (c) be able to perform it. 

“(3) Such benefits should relate directly 
to the amount of taxable wages paid to the 
worker. The unemployment tax liability 
rate should be directly related to each em- 
ployer’s experience and in keeping with the 
relatively stabilized employment conditions 
existing in the State. 

“(4) Unemployment benefits should be 
based upon a “percent of” take-home pay 
and restricted to the unemployed individual 
who is normally in the regular work force. 

“(5) Such unemployment benefits should 
be extended to an eligible worker for a rea- 
sonable length of time to enable the indi- 
vidual to find employment. 

“TMA urges that any State level consider- 
ation of the unemployment compensation 
law be directed toward maintaining incen- 
tives to industry through experience rating 
and to the unemployed individual through 
emphasis on the need to actually seek em- 
ployment. 

“Furthermore, the Texas Manufacturers 
Association adheres to the principle that un- 
employment compensation laws should be 
administered at the State level, and that the 
National Government should refrain from 
interfering with or bringing undue pressure 
upon the State administrative agencies in 
the performance of their duty as directed by 
the respective State legislatures.” 

My appearance here is occasioned by the 
fact that H.R. 3864 contravenes the above 
stated policy and the further fact that the 
covered employers of the State of Texas have 
a vital interest in unemployment compensa- 
tion because they pay the entire cost of the 
program through a payroll tax on their em- 
ployees. 

In the interest of brevity, I will not dis- 
cuss the general provisions of H.R. 3864 or 
burden the committee with statistics, but I 
would like to present the following for your 
consideration: 

1. In our opinion, no need has been 
demonstrated for a temporary extension of 
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unemployment compensation benefits on a 
nationwide basis and the committee should 
give serious consideration as to the imme- 
diate need for the establishment of the ad- 
vocated program as embodied in H.R. 3864. 

2. If the committee determines to enact 
legislation providing for a temporary ex- 
tension of unemployment compensation 
benefits, the cost of such program should be 
financed from the general revenue fund. 
Employers should not be expected to con- 
tinue to pay for the costs of providing un- 
employment compensation benefits after a 
period of 26 weeks. 

8. The proposed method of financing the 
temporary extension of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits by increasing the taxable 
wage base under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act from $3,000 to $4,800 is un- 
wise and results in an inequitable distribu- 
tion of the tax cost on employers covered 
under the unemployment compensation 
program. 

4. If the committee determines the need 
for such a program, and further determines 
that it is the responsibility of employers to 
finance the temporary extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, it would be 
more equitable to finance the program by 
providing for a temporary increase in the 
present 3.1 percent maximum tax under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act for a period 
sufficient to provide the necessary funds. 





Kennedy’s Grain Plan Linked to Nixon 
Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to an article in last Fri- 
day’s Star by Dave Broder. This serves 
to point up once more that the state- 
ments made by Candidate Kennedy are 
entirely different from those made by 
President Kennedy. President Kennedy 
severely criticized Nixon’s “Operation 
Consume,” but now incorporates many 
of Nixon’s proposals in his own farm 
program. So long as President Kennedy 
exercises this good judgment, I, for one, 
as a Republican, will support him. 

The article follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 17, 1961] 
KENNEDY’S GRAIN PLAN LINKED TO NIXON 
IDEA 


(By David S. Broder) 


President Kennedy’s first farm program— 
an emergency measure to cut corn and feed 
grain production—contains an idea that is 
very familiar to the man he defeated last 
November, Richard M. Nixon. 

It is the proposal that farmers be paid in 
Government surplus crops for taking land 
from production. The payment-in-kind 
proposal was part of Mr. Nixon’s “Operation 
Consume,” which Mr. Kennedy treated with 
derision when it was offered last September. 


PART OF PACKAGE PLAN 


Now the President has come back to the 
idea as part of his package proposal on 
feed grain glut. In a message to Congress 
yesterday, the President asked that corn 
price supports be raised to $1.20 a bushel 
for farmers who agree to cut back their 
acreage 20 percent. They would receive 
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cash payments from Government for the re- 
tired acres. 

Under the Kennedy plan, farmers who want 
to take another 20 percent of their acres 
out of production could receive payments- 
in-kind from Government stocks of corn 
and feed grains for the additional acres. 


AUXILIARY TO PROGRAM 


Agriculture Department spokesmen said 
the payments-in-kind program is only an 
auxiliary part of the Kennedy plan, but it is 
strikingly similar to Mr. Nixon’s proposal at 
Guthrie Center, Iowa, last September 16, to 
“effect payments-in-kind from existing sur- 
pluses as part of a temporary land conserva- 
tion and retirement program,” and thereby 
“use the surplus to/use up the surplus.” 

Mr. Kennedy derided the proposal in Min- 
neapolis last October 1, and in La Crosse, 
Wis., on October 23. In the latter city, Mr. 
Kennedy quoted Mr. Nixon as saying, “We 
will use the surplus to use up the surplus, 
whatever that may mean. Mr. Benson (for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son) in 1956 said those very same words. 
Mr. Nixon is using the exact same phrases 
as well as the exact same program that Mr. 
Benson put forward.” 


HOW PLAN WOULD WORK 


Last October 26, the Republican National 
Committee issued a press release in which 
Representative Horven of Iowa, ranking Re- 
publican on the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, explained how the Nixon plan would 
work: “A farmer could withdraw from 10 to 
50 percent of his acreage from crop produc- 
tion. In payment he would obtain an nego- 
tiable certificate * * * for a quantity of 
grain representing approximately 75 percent 
of the average yield * * * of the land with- 
drawn from production. The farmer could 
sell his certificate for cash or take delivery 
of the grain and use it for feed.” 

Yesterday’s Kennedy proposal calls for 
retirement of up to 40 percent of the acres, 
with payments on the last 20 percent 
through certificates, redeemable in cash or 
feed grain, equal to 67 percent of the average 
yield of the withdrawn acres, 

Mr. HoEvEN withheld immediate comment 
on the Kennedy plan, because he, like 
virtually all other members of the Senate 
and House Agriculture Committees, had not 
seen the plan late yesterday. Members be- 
gan receiving copies of the proposal at about 
5 p.m. yesterday, 5 hours after it was given 
to reporters at the Agriculture Department. 





Tribute to James J. Wadsworth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very fine and 
worthy tribute to Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth, who was our Ambassador to 
the United Nations last fall, published in 
the New York Times of January 18, 1961, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WADSWORTH OF THE U.N. 

As the new administration takes over it is 
fitting to tall attention to a man who has 
represented the United States with distinc- 
tion at the United Nations and in related 
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fields. James J. Wadsworth, who became 
deputy representative in 1953, and succeeded 
Henry Cabot Lodge last September as 
head of the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations, is entitled to the thanks of the 
American people. 

In between times Mr. Wadsworth con- 
ducted the delicate negotiations which in 
1957 brought about the establishment, with 
Russian participation, of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Afterward he spent 
2 years in Geneva, where he represented the 
United States in the attempt to set up de- 
pendable control machinery for banning 
nuclear test explosions. 

At the United Nations Mr. Wadsworth is 
one of the best liked delegates ever to serve 
the organization. Since the General As- 
sembly is partly a diplomatic conference, 
partly a legislative body, Mr. Wadsworth's 10 
years in the New York Legislature were an 
excellent preparation. Also valuable were his 
years in Washington in the E Co- 
operation Administration and the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency, where he worked under 
President Truman. 

Mr. Wadsworth’s service under a Demo- 
cratic administration is sufficient proof that 
he is not a partisan. It is to be hoped that 
the new President will not allow his unique 
experience in the disarmament field to go to 
waste. 





Portrait of the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Speaker, 
on February 15, the Honorable Esther 
Peterson, new director of the Women’s 
Bureau, and special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, made her first public 
speech since assuming this office. The 
speech was delivered at the annual 
meeting of the National Consumer’s 
League, and was a superb statement of 
the new spirit that is the hallmark of 
the new frontier. 

Mrs. Peterson has long been known to . 
Members of this House for her tireless 
efforts on behalf of a decent standard of 
living for the American people. Her 
efforts for minimum wage legislation, 
for needed social and economic legisla- 
tion, for health and consumer protection 
legislation, have been a superb training 
for her present responsibilities. 

Mrs. Peterson’s remarks, customarily 
brief and pointed, illustrate the mean- 
ing of our President’s call to America to 
“get moving again.” Her’s was not a 
“do not rock the boat” speech; not an 
appeal to people to pretend that the 
ugly facts of economic distress aren’t 
there in the hope they will go away. It 
was a blunt statement of the problems 
before us, and a heartening call to 
action. 

Mrs. Peterson’s speech is worth read- 
ing in full: 


ApprREss BY Mrs. ESTHER PETERSON, DIRECTOR, 
WOMEN’S BUREAU, AND ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Fesruary 15, 1961 


It’s good to be home. And I do feel at 
home here with you, my fellow members of 
the National Consumers League. 
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It’s a little unusual for me to stand here 
addressing you at an annual meeting. I 
usually sit in the audience listening to the 
speakers. I'm sorry for your sake that you 
made this change. But, I feel it is most 
appropriate that I make my first appearance 
after confirmation before this group. As 
you know, I’ve been standing before groups 
for many years speaking—there is nothing 
particularly new about that but there is 
something new now, however, and it is a 
little frightening—realizing that while 
words come out and still reflect, I hope, 
Esther Peterson, they might also be re- 
garded by listeners from now on as repre- 
senting the whole power and majesty of the 
U.S. Government—this is sobering—and 
takes some getting used to. The best place 
to start the process of acquainting myself 
with this aspect of my job is among so many 
friends and longtime associates. 

It’s been nearly 30 years since I joined the 
National Consumers League. My experience 
in the league has been one of the most im- 
portant in my life. The league has had a 
big influence on me. It has helped to guide 
me on some of the tremendous social prob- 

‘lems of the past. It has helped me to see 
the human problems and human needs. 

I am glad to be associated with the 
league. I am proud of its long history of 
service. And I think you should be proud 
of it, too. Few groups can make a greater 
claim to having aided the needed reforms 
of the 20th century than the league. 

But there is still more work to be done. 
And it is that work—not the past glory of 
the league—that I should like to discuss 
with you. 

The President has forthrightly put before 
the Nation a series of stark problems fac- 
ing us. He also mapped a series of actions 
necessary to meet some of these problems. 
He has given us a portrait of the new fron- 
tier—a new frontier as challenging and as 
demanding as the old frontier of the West 
in the 19th eentury. I feel a personal kin- 
ship to this; my grandparents were among 
those who walked a good part of the dis- 
tance from Omaha, Nebr., to Salt Lake City; 
they tasted both the joys and the hardships 
of the frontier, they had the satisfaction 
of seeing the desert blossom as a rose—as 
we, in this period, hope to see security and 
fulfillment of needs reach as a clear stream 
into the few remaining dark corners of un- 
met needs in our land. 

I see that the league’s officers have chosen 
the new frontier programs as the theme 
for this annual meeting today. I am de- 
lighted to participate in your consideration 
of them, for I look upon the prospects of 
the new frontier as the most vital, the most 
important and the most meaningful activity 
in America since the 1940's. 

America has been at half rest too long. 
Our problems have been allowed to pile up 
until they are staggering. Action is neces- 
sery, vigorous action that is aimed at pov- 
erty, unemployment, ill health, hunger and 
distress at home. Work is needed to provide 
consumer protection, to deal with the haz- 
ards of radiation, to meet the problems of 
automation. 

We generally think about these problems 
in terms of numbers—how many people are 
affected, what is the cost, how many cities 
and States are involved. But the statistics 
hide the human element. The statistics con- 
ceal the human need, the human suffering. 
And it is to those needs that we must address 
ourselves. 

Our current unemployment problems are 
typical of this problem of statistics. We are, 
of course, troubled by the terrible numbers 
of the huge and increasing joblessness. Al- 
most 5% million Americans now are out of 
work. More are being laid off all the time. 
Some 150,000 of these jobless see their un- 
employment compensation benefits expire 
each month without any jobs in prospect. 
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Over 114 million are unemployed without be- 
ing covered by unemployment compensation. 

These are the figures—the stark, horrible 
figures. But beyond them—hidden by 
them—lies the terrible, real story of unem- 
ployment. This is the story of needless suf- 
fering. This is the story of fathers who begin 
to feel useless because, despite their desire 
to work, they must go week after week, 
month after month, without a job. Men, 
ashamed of their idleness, although it is com- 
pletely beyond their control. 

It is the story of mothers who must make 
ends meet—often on far less than is needed. 
They suffer the anguish of not being able to 
give their children milk to drink or meat to 
eat. 

It is the story of children who do not get 
proper food, who are often hungry. They are 
filled with the anxiety of hunger and eco- 
nomic insecurity which hounds their elders. 
They are the pawns of an all-engulfing prob- 
lem which they cannot even understand. 

If religion, if civilization, if human feel- 
ings mean anything to us, then we must act 
to conquer unemployment. We must act 
to relieve this distress. We must act to see 
that some permanent solutions are put into 
effect to prevent the periodic recurrence of 
this type of human suffering. 

The President has asked Congress to enact 
a temporary program extending the duration 
of unemployment compensation benefits. 
This legislation is desperately needed. Its 
speedy enactment would help not only to 
meet the immediate problems of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of families whose bread- 
winners have exhausted unemployment 
compensation benefits, but it would also 
provide a tremendous shot in the arm for 
our economy. It would help to brake the 
recession. It would put money into the 
hands of those men and women whose con- 
sumer purchasing power has been most 
affected. ‘ 

And beyond this temporary program, we 
need some permanent means of improving 
unemployment compensation. We need 
more than a temporary, cyclical approach. 

I sincerely hope no one will tell me that 
we cannot afford these steps. For I can 
only point to the economic and, more im- 
portant, to the human waste, and I must 
ask, “Can we afford not to do this?” 

There are more unemployment problems 
in our land than just those of the recession 
unemployment. There are the problems of 
the chronically distressed areas—entire 
areas of our country in which 6, 10, 14 and 
more percent of the working force has been 
unemployed for years. 

We have talked about distressed area leg- 
islation for a long time. It is time we put 
it on the statute books and put it into 
effect. 

And there are entire work groups which 
suffer from unemployment and the most 
pernicious poverty. Probably the more than 
2 million farmworkers have the unfortunate 
distinction of being the worst off among 
these groups. 

Here in our country, which prides itself 
on high living standards, these workers aver- 
aged well under $1,000 in farm wages in 1959 
for an average of 138 days of work that year. 
They are specifically excluded from the pro- 
tection of almost all of the social legislation 
which the rest of the country takes for 
granted, such as minimum wage, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and most workmen com- 
pensation laws. As if this underprivilege 
were not enough, several hundred thousand 
foreign farmworkers are imported each year 
and cause a fierce competition with them for 
the insufficient jobs available in corporate 
agriculture. 

I am proud that the National Consumers’ 
League has been one of the leaders in the 
attempt to change this scandalous situation. 
Here are conditions which torment America’s 
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conscience. Conditions such as these cannot 
be allowed to exist. 

We must find ways of increasing the wages 
and employment opportunities of farm- 
workers. We must deal with their fantastic 
poverty. We must act on their pitiful hous- 
ing problems, their education blight, their 
health needs. 

The farmworkers are undoubtedly the 
worst off, but they are not the only Ameri- 
cans who earn inadequate incomes, despite 
doing hard work. Retail workers, laundry 
workers, fish-processing workers, clothing 
workers are also in this unfortunate cate- 
gory of the working poor, men and women, 
some of whom earn as little as 60 cents an 
hour. = 

It is in answer to their problems that 
President Kennedy has asked for an increase 
in the minimum wage and an extension of 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
If FLSA is to be meaningful, it must have 
a minimum wage which truly reflects the 
wages and living costs of our present times. 
A dollar an hour does not do that. And 
FLSA must not exclude those workers who 
need its protection the most. It must be 
amended to cover millions more. 

I shall not stand here and preach to you 
about the Fair Labor Standards Act and its 
needed improvements. I know that the Na- 
tional Consumers League took leadership in 
urging adoption of minimum wage legisla- 
tion in the United States in the early years 
of this century. And I know that the 
league, and especially its citizens committee 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act, has done 
a@ yeoman job in the many efforts to improve 
the act. 

We have been unsuccessful in our work of 
bettering the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
recent years. That is why it is all the more 
important to roll up our sleeves this year. 
We must do the job in 1961. And Iam con- 
fident we will. 

Equally important is the legislation for 
our older citizens and for our younger ones— 
medical aid for the aged and Federal aid for 
education. 

The increased life expectancy of Americans 
cannot be allowed to become a burden which 
our aged would dread because of financial 
insecurity. They must be allowed to look 
forward to being able to meet their health 
requirements when they retire. They must 
be allowed to prepare for the increased med- 
ical costs which come at a time when their 
income is the least. And they must have 
medical benefits not as demeaning charity, 
but as a matter of earned right. 

This legislation, as well as housing and 
some of the other new frontier programs, 
has long been discussed. It has been con- 
sidered by Congress before. The remedies 
are therefore well known. But there are 
also many areas of national concern on 
which new thinking and new action must be 
taken. 

One of them is additional consumer pro- 
tection. The consumer faces an ever more 
complex market. New goods, new produc- 
tion techniques, new products, new market- 
ing devices require that we judge the good 
from the bad, the healthful from the inju- 
rious. This ability to judge must be aided. 

The consumer, often the be-all and end-all 
of our economic activities, also needs more 
of a voice in the process of deciding national 
policies, All economic interests have a 
means of expressing their viewpoints and 
their interests. But the poor, unorganized 
consumer is truly the stepchild of our 
economic society. 

Another area of great concern to me is the 
problem of radiation. It is nothing new to 
the National Consumers League. Back in 
1924, if I remember my League history cor- 
rectly, this organization publicized the prob- 
lems of the women painting radium on 
watchdials in New Jersey. These women 
were being injured by the radiation poison- 
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ing coming from the radium. And the 
league came to their aid. 

Today, with the worldwide.use of atomic 
energy, we face fantastically huge problems 
concerning radiation. Whether atomic en- 
ergy becomes a boon or a scourge to man- 
kind depends, in part, on how we deal with 
this problem. Not only is the health of our 
generation affected, but also the health of 
future generations. 

Here is a problem in which the very 
existence of life, as we know it, is involved. 

I have tried to discuss some of the legis- 
lation of the new frontier and some of the 
problems. These are problems which not 
only the President, the Congress and the ad- 
ministration must face. These are problems 
which must be dealt with by all America. 
But the thing that impresses me—working 
within this administration—is that the new 
frontier is not a static line, a line with single 
objectives nor a force straining to reach 
limited goals based on yesterday’s needs and 
today’s emergencies. It is a moving frontier, 
moving with the speed of our times to meet 
the problems we anticipate as well as those 
we know exist. 

Your officers have entitled the program of 
this annual meeting, “New Frontier: Dream 
or Reality.” Your speakers cannot alone 
answer the question. They can only tell 
you that they will work as hard as they pos- 
sibly can to make the promise of the new 
frontier a fact. Along with them, I want to 
make that promise, too. 

Actually, you can answer the question as 
much as we can. For it depends upon the 
support of the members of the National Con- 
sumers League and millions of other Amer- 
icans, like you, to make the new frontier pro- 
grams.a reality in American life. 

If all of us across this land consider the 
problems facing our Nation and if all of us 
support the proposed solutions, then the new 
frontier must become an actuality. Our 
times require work. Our times require effort. 
Complacency never was justified, it especially 
is not justified today. 

We cannot solve all of our ills overnight. 
No one expects that. But as the President 
has suggested to us, “Let us begin.” 





Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
make available to the Members imme- 
diately the views of several of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee on unemploy- 
ment compensation, I am including a 
summary of the statement of Herschel 
C. Atkinson, of Columbus, Ohio: 
STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL C. ATKINSON ON 

BEHALF OF MEMBER STATE CHAMBERS OF THE 

CoUNCIL OF STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 

SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE WAYs AND MEANS 

COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 15, 1961 


My name is Herschel C. Atkinson and I 
reside in Columbus, Ohio. I am executive 
vice president of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce on whose behalf I make this appear- 
ance. I am also presenting my statement on 
behalf of 28 other member State chambers 
of the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce of which organization I am a past 
president. A list of the organizations 
which have authorized me to speak for them 
appears at the end of this statement. With 
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reference to the major subject of these hear- 
ings, I might add that I was the first admin- 
istrator of the unemployment compensa- 
tion program in the State of Ohio. I held 
that position during the years 1939 to 1943. 

Before citing our views on the specific pro- 
visions of H.R. 3864, I believe it is appro- 
priate to raise the question as to whether 
any special unemployment benefits program 
should be enacted at this time. 

I do not claim to qualify as an economic 
seer and will not attempt to predict when 
there will be a sufficient pickup in business 
activity to generate a material improvement 
in job opportunities. But there are some 
factors in the present situation which should 
be recognized as pointing to a better eco- 
nomic picture in the months ahead. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IMPROVING 


Foremost among these factors is the inven- 
tory situation. The February 13, 1961, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report contains inter- 
views with five leading authorities on the 
business outlook. The consensus of of their 
views points to the sharp inventory buildup 
in the early months of 1960 and the subse- 
quent inventory liquidation as a major cause 
of the recession. According to the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for January 1961, net accu- 
mulation of inventories in the first quarter 
of 1960 was at an annual rate of $11 billion. 
By midyear, inventory expansion had vir- 
tually ceased, and in the last quarter busi- 
ness stocks were being reduced at an annual 
rate of $4.5 billion. 


This switch from heavy inventory buildup 
to sharp liquidation resulted in an aggregate 
loss of market demand of almost $16 billion. 
The liquidation phase has been continuing 
in the present quarter, but should be com- 
pleted in the early spring according to quali- 
fied observers cited in the aforementioned 
U.S. News interviews. 

A renewal of production growth should 
begin in the spring with termination of the 
liquidation cycle and increased demand from 
the construction industry. This industry 
has been slowed down more than normally 
at this time of the year because of the un- 
usually severe winter east of the Mississippi. 
This would indicate a substantial expansion 
of activity in the months ahead since con- 
struction contract awards recently have been 
rising. In December, for example, such con- 
tracts reached a record high for the month 
and the trend was strongly upward in the 
latter half of 1960. According to the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., total contract awards in 1961 
will rise above the record level of 1960. 
Engineering News-Record agrees with this 
estimate insofar as heavy construction is 
concerned. 

Other factors, in addition to the foregoing, 
which should lead to increased business ac- 
tivity and more jobs include the easing of 
credit, the stepping up of military pro- 
curement, and acceleration of the highway 
construction program. 


RATE OF EXHAUSTIONS LOWER THAN PAST 
PERIODS 


Since exhaustions of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits is the basis for H.R. 3864, 
it is pertinent to compare the present situa- 
tion with similar periods in the past. Bene- 
fit exhaustions are currently occurring at 
the rate of about 570,000 a quarter. This is, 
of course, a high level but it has been ex- 
ceeded at times in the past when neither 
the administration nor the Congress thought 
a@ special unemployment program was nec- 
essary. For example, benefit exhaustions 
in the October-December 1949 quarter were 
591,000 and in the January—March 1950 quar- 
ter exhaustions were 730,000. It should be 
noted that Congress did not enact the TUC 
measure of 1958 until the second quarter of 
1958 when benefit exhaustions reached a 
level of 722,000, which is far in excess of the 
present level of 570,000. 
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The foregoing facts and estimates raise 
serious question in our minds as to the need 
for Congress to act in this area at the present 
time. We recognize on the other hand, that 
the committee and Congress may disagree 
with our appraisal of the situation, and may 
determine that economic conditions and the 
extent and character of unemployment ne- 
cessitate enactment of a special temporary 
unemployment benefits program. If so, we 
believe the following points should be care- 
fully considered. 


FRICTIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT SHOULD BE LIMIT 
OF DIRECT EMPLOYER RESPONSIBILITY 


State unemployment compensation pro- 
grams are designed to meet the problems that 
arise from short-term frictional unemploy- 
ment. Frictional unemployment was defined 
br the Senate Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems (Rept. No. 1206, 86th 
Congress) as “unemployment which occurs 
during the period of time required to match 
up an unemployed worker and a suitable job, 
even when such a job is available.” The 
committee noted that “frictional unemploy- 
ment normally does not last long for the 
individual.” 

There has been fairly general agreement 
that for the great majority of individuals 
who are actively seeking work, about 6 
months of benefits is adequate to bridge this 
gap between jobs. The State unemployment 
compensation programs have proven ade- 
quate to meet the problem of frictional un- 
employment. Accordingly, we believe that 
the States should centinue to bear the re- 
sponsibility for meeting the problems stem- 
ming from this type of unemployment. This 
State responsibility should, of course, include 
the financing of State provided benefits, as 
is now done through the imposition of direct 
payroll taxes on employers. 

Long-term or continued unemployment is 
another problem. As the Senate special com- 
mittee said in its report last year, “the con- 
tinued unemployment of individual workers 
for an extensive period of time should be 
recognized as a symptom of something more 
than frictional unemployment.” The Senate 
committee stated further: “The problem cf 
reducing high levels of unemployment is a 
national one.” 

Accordingly, if the level of economic ac- 
tivity declines and unemployment increases 
to such an extent that a general business 
recession occurs, a problem which is national 
in character then exists. The responsibil- 
ity for meeting national problems lies pri- 
marily with the Federal Government—not 
with the individual State governments nor 
with individual employers. Therefore, the 
cost of any Federal program intended to al- 
leviate a national recession should not be 
financed by imposing a special tax on a 
special class of taxpayers. 

With respect to direct employer respon- 
sibility for financing unemployment benefits, 
we believe it should be limited to frictional 
unemployment and that a maximum of 
about 6 months of benefit duration is ade- 
quate to provide for such unemployment. 
Consequently, if Congress feels that current 
circumstances dictate the need for special 
temporary Federal unemployment benefits, 


‘such benefits should not be financed by a 


special tax imposed solely on employers. 
Moreover, the temporary Federal benefits 
proposed in H.R. 3864 are designed as much 
for the purpose of stimualting the overall 
economy as for relieving distress. This was 
emphasized by the Labor Department in its 
explanation of the bill upon its introduction. 
It seems to us that the cost of any program 
of this nature should be charged to all seg- 
ments of the economy. 
FINANCING PROVISION OF H.R. 3684 IS 
DISCRIMINATORY 

The financing provision of the bill is 
highly discriminatory. First, it discriminates 
against one segment of the economy by plac- 
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ing the entire tax cost on the employer. 
Second, it discriminates against some in- 
dividual employers among the employer 
group by imposing the tax only on those em- 
ployers who generally provide steady em- 
ployment and who pay wages in excess of 
$3,000. 

If the Congress decides, contrary to our 
view, that it shall enact a special temporary 
unemployment benefits program, and fur- 
ther decides that the program should be 
financed by a tax solely on employers, we 
strongly urge that the needed revenue be 
raised by increasing the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax rate and not by increasing the tax- 
able wage base. Further, this special tax 
should have a definite termination date set 
in accord with the revenue need and the 
rate increase imposed. 





New Agriculture Secretary Expected To 
Break Down Milk Barriers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
many occasions called the attention of 
my fellow Members to the gross inequi- 
ties which exist in many parts of our 
country that prevent the distribution 
and sale of milk from the Midwest due to 
artificial sanitary regulations. Many 
times communities adopt so-called sani- 
tation laws which are designed, purely 
and simply, to prevent milk products of 
the highest sanitation levels and stand- 
ards from competing with local pro- 
ducers. I review this situation with my 
fellow Members at this time because I 
believe we have a right to expect a dras- 
tic ‘change in the system following the 
appointment of the former Governor of 
Minnesota, Orville L. Freeman, as the 
administration’s Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

During Secretary’s Freeman’s 6-year 
tenure of office as Governor of Minne- 
sota, he has repeatedly gone on record 
as opposing artificial sanitary regula- 
tions which are designed as economic 
barriers against the free transportation 
and sale of milk on an interstate basis. 
One of the Secretary’s recent statements 
was delivered on Thursday, April 28, 
1960, before the Subcommittee on Health 
and Safety, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

At that time, Secretary Freeman was 
testifying on behalf of H.R. 3840, a bill 
which provided that milk produced and 
handled in accordance with the high 
standards of the Public Health Service 
model ordinance and code cannot be ex- 
cluded from any interstate market on 
health grounds. 

Perhaps the most accurate way to 
clearly understand Secretary Freeman’s 
position on these sanitary laws is simply 
to quote what he had to say before the 
subcommittee. His testimony was sev- 
eral pages long, but I will select the 
pertinent sections to demonstrate his 
stated position. 
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Governor FREEMAN. Minnesota’s pres- 
ence at these hearings represents part of a 
continuing program aimed at the ultimate 
elimination of artificial barriers to the inter- 
state sale of milk and milk products. It 
has been my privilege to serve as Governor 
of Minnesota for 54% years. I am now in 
the middle of my third term. And from 
the very beginning we have been deeply 
concerned with this problem. I went to our 
legislature during the first term in which 
I served as Governor urging appropriation 
for the purpose of trying to further this 
struggle, both in terms of the appropriate 
legal remedies and also in terms of bringing 
to the attention of people around the United 
States that in the long run artificial bar- 
riers were not sound and that all people 
suffered as a product of them. 


Secretary Freeman then reviewed the 
overall problem of sanitary milk barri- 
ers, pointing out the inequities that ex- 
isted then and still exist now. He stated 
that Minnesota had attempted to break 
down these barriers in legal proceedings. 

He added: 

Nonetheless, I think that actions in the 
courts have commanded attention and 
created a broader base of public understand- 
ing in this matter. : 

We in Minnesota, too, in addition, I might 
add, to our concern with just the sanitary 
codes as such, have been concerned with 
what we believe to be some abuses of the 
milk market ordering structure as well. I 
would emphasize that we certainly do not 
oppose milk market orders properly drawn 
and administered to insure continuity of 
supply for both consumer and producer, but 
where they again set up tariff walls and 
artificially high pricing structures and di- 
vert parts of our economy at a cost to the 
total Nation into inefficient production, we 
feel that here too, as in the case of sanitary 
regulations, the Nation as a whole pays a 
price that is unnecessary. 


The Secretary then reviewed the his- . 


torical basis of free trade among the 
States and concluded his prepared com- 
ments as follows: 

Discriminatory trade barriers and eco- 
nomic reprisals have no place in America. 
The prosperity of the midwestern dairy 
farmer depends on his right to reach mar- 
kets in those areas of the country where live 
the great mass of our urban population who 
are his customers. I urge the protection of 
that right and also the furtherance of that 
right of the consumer by the enactment into 
law of H.R. 3840. 


During questioning following his state- 
ment, Secretary Freeman also said: 

While I certainly agree that the correction 
of the abuses in the milk market structure 
is enormously difficult and the complexities 
of the marketing of milk have more than 
baffied me, I sincerely believe that the first 
step to unwinding this complicated ball of 
wax is the very obvious, and simple, and 
clear, and unanswerable one that we ought 
to be able to sell and not be stopped by 
phony sanitary regulations, and that is the 
first step in clearing up the whole mess. 


It is because of Secretary Freeman’s 
definite position and emphasis on break- 
ing down these artificial sanitary bar- 
riers that I believe now we have a right 
to expect action from him since he is in 
a-position now of being able to change 
policy and influence legislation. For my 
part, I already have pending bills along 
the same general direction of eliminating 
milk barriers, and in view of Secretary 
Freeman’s position, I believe we have a 
right to expect effective action on this 
matter—and soon. 
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Labor-Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has recently appointed a 
commission on labor-management rela- 
tions under the joint chairmanship of 
the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 
to take a long-range look at some of the 
continuing problems in this area. 

An outstanding example of longstand- 
ing labor-management peace in one of 
our Wisconsin industries is reported in 
the February 1961 issue of the Allied In- 
dustrial Worker. The Regalware Co., 
manufacturers of pots and pans in 
Kewaskum, Wis., has never had a strike 
in its 15-year history; has never had to 
use the arbitration clause in its union 
contract; and, according to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Giles Wierman, president 
of the union local, has had very few 
grievances because of the company’s pol- 
icy of “settling little problems before 
they become big ones.” Wages and 
working conditions are on a-par with 
those in the rest of the industry. Job 
posting and seniority rights prevail in 
the plant. Stewards are elected by the 
union members to enforce the contract. 

The union gives a large share of the 
credit for this happy state of affairs to 
Mr. James O. Riegel, who is a keen busi- 
nessman, and who has boomed Regal- 
ware from an infant plant with a hand- 
ful of workers to one with over 450 em- 
ployees. But, combined with his enter- 
prising vigor, Riegel has a compassion- 
ate attitude toward those with whom he 
works, and believes in openhanded 
dealings with all his employees. Prais- 
ing Riegel’s convictions on peace and 
world understanding, as well as his prag- 
matic approach to labor-management _ 
problems, the article suggests that he 
would be a worthy candidate for a post 
representing the United States abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, entitled “Honest 
Dealing Is Best Policy for Company, 
Regalware Says,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
HONEST DEALING Is Best PoLicy ror COMPANY, 

REGALWARE SAYS 

Kewaskum, WIis.—Honest, straightforward 
dealing with the union is the secret of a re-, 
markable history of labor-management peace 
between AIW Local 849 and the Regalware Co. 
in this tiny picturesque Wisconsin com- 
munity. 

As one of America’s fast-growing manufac- 
turers of pots and pans, the Regalware man- 
agement is in a tight competitive situation. 
It has also been blessed with an unusual 
amount of labor peace. 

Regalware officials speak frankly of their 
labor-management policy: “We try our level 
best to keep union officials informed of all 
our major financial problems. 

“We never try to spring something at the 
last minute and then expect the union to 
understand,” says young James D. Reigle, 
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son of the company president and assistant 
general manager of this thriving firm. 

For the union’s part, Tool and Diemaker 
Giles Wierman, and a State vice president of 
the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, has this slant: 

“We make our points and we make them 
strong—but we don’t try to go overboard. 

“We keep our membership fully informed 
of the facts and there is a general spirit of 
mutual trust that seems to work.” 

Regalware is a relatively new company 
started in 1945 when James O. Reigle, tired of 
working for somebody else selling pots and 
pans from door to door, decided to make the 
plunge into actual production for himself. 


A STANDOUT 


As top business management goes, J. O. 
Reigle is a standout. He hews to the rules 
of good labor-management relations as they 
appear in the textbooks. The only difference 
is he puts these rules to work. 

Riegel has a keen, practical business sense 
with an eye to making a dollar go a long 
way. As a businessman who came into 
management from the sales end of things, 
Riegel is no slouch when it comes to find- 
ing ways to promote his product. 

But what makes Riegel and those who 
work closely with him in management dif- 
ferent from many of their competitors is 
that he has a compassionate attitude to- 
ward the people who work with him. 

“The most important part of a man’s life 
is often the 8 hours he works for us,” Riegel 
reflects. “‘When one of our employees checks 
in during the morning hours he should be 
at peak efficiency. And if he isn’t, we want 
to know why. We want the people who 
work here to feel a part of what goes on 
here.” 

LABOR PEACE DOES WORK 

“If there’s something wrong about the 
way we do things, we want to know about 
it. Or if a worker does something that’s not 
just the way we like it, we tell him. The 
important thing is that we try to be open 
handed in all our dealings.” 

Riegel nearly missed a promising calling 
as a Methodist minister. His enthusiasm 
for life was diverted to the profession of 
salesman, but his Methodist convictions 
stuck with him and they infect all of his 
dealings with people. 

“We never go into a meeting with the 
attitude that we are all right. We try to 
look at a problem and then solve it for the 
best to all concerned. Why, a lot of times 
I’ve reversed myself after we’ve talked it 
out.” 

Wierman has been local union president 
for many years and says that grievances are 
few and far between because of this com- 
pany policy of settling little problems be- 
fore they become big ones. 

While the local union has an arbitration 
clause, it has never been used—and of course 
the local has never had a strike during its 
entire history. 

Many of the theories which Riegel ex- 
pounds are taught in business administra- 
tion courses in colleges and are  pro- 
pounded by top management advisers—but 
there is usually a big slip between the cup 
of what the management textbooks teach 
and the lip of what management people do. 

Wages and working conditions are on a 
par with those in the rest of the industry. 
Job posting and seniority rights prevail in 
the plant. Stewards are elected by the 
union members to enforce the contract. 


PRAGMATIC APPROACH 


Riegel’s pragmatic approach to labor- 
management problems is standard theory in 
the classroom and in the literature of busi- 
ness publications—but it is rarely carried 
out with the conviction and sincerity at 
Regalware Kewaskum works. 

Amidst the gleaming stainless steel pots 
and pans, and the rows of electric coffee 
percolators, theory is put into practice in a 
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way which makes this business a showcase 
of how American enterprise can work and 
still does not compromise forthright trade 
unionism. 

“We have nothing to hide,” Riegel says. 
“And we don’t want to take advantage of 
anybody. Too many people in this cut- 
throat world of ours are looking for ways 
to take advantage of the other guy.” 

Besides being a smart business man who 
gets along well with the workers and union 
in his plant, Riegel with his zest for life 
and people has some firm beliefs about 
America’s responsibilities to the rest of the 
world. 

“The Japanese took the tumbler business 
away from us,” he observed philosophically. 
“But the rest of the world is on the march 
and we can’t stop it. We've got to find a 
way for all of us to live together in peace. 
We've got to help the weaker nations get 
on their feet.” 

While some businessmen are trying to cut 
up the consumer pie and grumple about the 
prospects for the future, Riegel with typical 
optimism and enthusiasm says: 

“We know the national income is going 
to grow and our share of that is waiting for 
us to go after. If we don’t get our share, 
it’s our own fault.” 

A company blurb issued in mid-1960 for 
the firm’s 15th anniversary says: 

“The remarkable growth of Regalware is 
unique in the cookware industry. It has 
grown from a handful of workers to over 
450 employees and from an original 18,000 
square feet of floor space to nearly 200,000 
square feet. 

“The plant machinery and equipment 
have been completely modernized and car- 
loads of aluminum and stainless steel raw 
material come in on the company’s 12-car 
siding to be made into the finished 
products.” 

Visitors to the Regalware are greeted by 
a busy telephone switchboard tucked away 
on the second floor of the main production 
works. A Boy Scouts of America plaque 
dominates the small lobby atop the main 
building. 

Regalware is the official supplier of camp- 
ing cookware for the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. 

A showroom is off to the side of the 
lobby and here Riegel and his management 
staff greet visitors and muse about company 
policy and world affairs. 

Riegel’s convictions about world peace and 
world understanding are much like those of 
Paul Hoffman, former president of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., who is now a 
United Nations leader. 

Don’t be surprised if someday you pick up 
the daily paper and read that James O. 
Riegel, businessman and humanitarian, has 
been picked by President John F. Kennedy 
to represent this Nation in some important 
oversea mission. 





Tenth Anniversary of the Circle in the 
Square 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26 the Circle in the Square 
Theater, located at 159 Bleecker Street, 
New York City, will celebrate its 10th 
anniversary. It is entirely appropriate 
that the event should be marked with 
a celebration in which the New York 
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community will salute the extraordi- 
nary accomplishments that have been 
wrought by the theater and its co- 
founders and coproducers, Theodore 
Mann and Jose Quintero. 

Just 10 years ago the theater was 
founded and since then it has made a 
marked impact on the living theater 
in New York. It has been an inspira- 
tion to Broadway and off Broadway alike 
and has been enthusiastically acclaimed 
by critics the world over. Indeed, the 
Circle in the Square Theater has become 
one of the cultural strongholds in New 
York, and therefore, in the country, and 
has set a high standard for the theatri- 
cal community to emulate. 

The Square’s current attraction, ‘““The 
Balcony,” has been a prize-winning 
success. 

Since the Circle in the Square first 
presented their revival of “Dark of the 
Moon” in February of 1951, a total of 
20 plays—18 of them directed by Jose 
Quintero, all of them coproduced by 
Theodore Mann—have been presented 
by and at the Circle. 

In the Square Theater outstanding 
productions of important plays by such 
playwrights as Eugene O’Neill, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Tennessee Williams, Tru- 
man Capote, John Steinbeck, Brendan 
Behan, Alfred Hayes, and Jean Genet 
have been among Messrs. Mann and 
Quintero’s applauded presentations. 

Artists of such now recognized stature 
as Geraldine Page, Jason Robards, Jr., 
George Scott, Coleen Dewhurst, and 
Clarice Blackburn have emerged with 
enhanced reputations from their ap- 
pearances under the auspices of Messrs. 
Mann and Quintero at the Circle in the 
Square. In fact, Miss Page, now in 
Hollywood filming Tennessee Williams’ 
“Summer and Smoke” for Paramount 
Pictures was catapulted to stardom with 
her Circle in the Square appearance in 
this play. By coincidence, Jason Ro- 
bards, Jr., another graduate to fame 
from the Circle in the Square, is also in 
Hollywood at the present time costar- 
ring with Lana Turner in “By Love Pos- 
sessed.” 

Nor have playwrights and actors been 
the only ones who have enhanced the 
reputation of the Circle in the Square 
Theater and had their reputations fur- 
ther enhanced through their presenta- 
tion by the Circle. Jose Quintero, now 
recognized as a major director on or off 
Broadway, is a product of the Circle in 
the Square as well as one of its cofound- 
ers and coproducers. And David Hays, 
now recognized as one of Broadway’s 
outstanding scenic artists was first rep- 
resented in the New York Theater 
through his design for the production 
of the Circle in the Square’s presenta- 
tion of “Cradle Song.” He followed this 
with the design for the Circle’s revival 
of Eugene O’Neill’s “The Iceman 
Cometh” at the Circle, which opened 
the way to Broadway for him, when the 
Circle in the Square team of Mann and 
Quintero achieved Broadway history 
with their presentation of Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night,” which virtually made a clean 
sweep of the theater’s awards, including 
Pulitzer Prize, Critics Circle, Page One 
and other awards for best play, best di- 
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rector, best actor, the year it was pre- 
sented. 

While Messrs. Mann and Quintero 
made a staggeringly successful foray on 
Broadway as coproducers of “Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night,” with José Quintero 
directing as well as coproducing this 
multiple prize winner, the off Broadway 
“Circle in the Square” remains the home 
base for their mutual and individual op- 
erations. Quintero has “left home” to 
direct other Broadway theater as well as 
to stage opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
and productions at the New York City 
Center as well as his now current first 
film. And Mann has produced a Christ- 
mas Concert at Carnegie Hall for each 
of the past several years. But, whatever 
else they do, the Circle in the Square 
Theater is their home. And home is 
where they keep coming back to work. 
February 26 will mark the tenth anni- 
versary of their theatrical and artistic 
home, the Circle in the Square Theater. 

I have talked about the importance of 
the living theater in this Chamber on 
other occasions. I have introduced and 
am seeking support for legislation de- 
signed to relieve the living theater of 
the burdensome ten percent admissions 
tax, as part of a combined effort to im- 
prove the environmental conditions un- 
der which the living theater must oper- 
ate if it is to survive. Therefore, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
fellow Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives this story of an off Broadway 
theater in my home district, which must 
be encouraged not only for itself, but for 
the benefit of the entire theater culture 
of the United States. 





_Unemployment Compensation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


} HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a summary of the statement made 
by Robert A. Ewens, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
in the hearings on unemployment com- 
pensation: 

SuMMaRY OF STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE 
CONFERENCE OF STATE MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATIONS, BY ROBERT A. EWENS 
My name is Robert A. Ewens. I am execu- 

tive vice president of the Wisconsin Manu- 

facturers’ Association, with offices at 324 East 

Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

My experience in this field has included 
many years of representing Wisconsin indus- 
try on the statutory Advisory Committee on 
Unemployment Compensation to the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission. 

Two years ago, I was privileged to appear 
before this committee representing my own 
association, and I then opposed proposals for 
Federal standards on unemployment com- 
pensation. In 1959, I delineated the great 
strides made by State systems of unemploy- 
ment compensation and among other things, 
I said, “This progress—sensitive to our pe- 
culiar needs—is jeopardized by needless 
proposals to federalize unemployment com- 
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pensation, a premise resisted by Congress 
and Presidents for two decades. We don’t 
want, among other things, to be penalized 
by being forced to contribute a share of the 
cost of Federal reinsurance grants to im- 
provident States.” 

Gentlemen, those words were prophetic. 

As you Know, under Federal law employers 
in 1962 will begin paying an increase from 
0.3 to 0.4 percent Federal unemployment 
compensation tax on 1961 payrolls, a 33- 
percent increase. Many will thus share, 
needlessly, additional costs created by a very 
few improvident States. 

In 1959, I also quoted Mr. Joseph Kenny, 
of Wisconsin, who serves with me on the 
Wisconsin Advisory Committee. In 1958, Mr. 
Kenny told the Senate Finance Committee: 
“It seems logical to us in industry to fear 
that present consideration of extension of 
benefits may well represent an unwitting 
precedent that can lead to the destruction 
of State systems of unemployment compen- 
sation and the abandonment of experience 
rating which has been such a powerful and 
constructive influence in stabilizing employ- 
ment, and reducing potential unemployment, 
for more than a quarter of a century.” 

Mr. Kenny, too, was prophetic. The pres- 
ent hearing is evidence of that. We in the 
various States that contain the great ma- 
jority of American industry, consider H.R. 
3864 a harbinger of federalization, as well 
as a needless expedient that will saddle in- 
dustry with unnecessary costs. H.R. 3864 
obviously will convert what was always con- 
sidered an insurance program, financed by 
employers only, into a giant relief measure 
that throws into discard insurance principles 
of long standing. 

Over the years, the House Ways and Means 
Committee has been the guardian of the 
State unemployment compensation system. 
That tradition was initiated in your com- 
mittee’s report No. 615 of April 5, 1935. At 
that time, you said: “Unemployment in- 
surance cannot give complete and unlimited 
compensation to all who are unemployed. 
Any attempt to make it do so confuses 
unemployment insurance with relief * * *. 
It can give compensation only for a limited 
period and for a percentage of the wage 
loss * * *, Unemployed workmen who can- 
not find other employment within reason- 
able periods will have to be cared for 
through work relief or other forms of assist- 
ance, but unemployment compensation will 
greatly reduce the necessity for such assist- 
ance.” 

This statement and others were in accord- 
ance with principles enunciated by the re- 
port made to President Roosevelt in 1935 
by his Committee on Economic Security. In- 
herent in all these statements was the 
principle that States being sensitive to their 
own peculiar needs were best equipped to 
regulate and administer unemployment 
compensation. 

Our individual States have discharged their 
respective stewardships most Ccommendably. 
Payments, coverage, and duration of benefits 
have steadily increased consistent with the 
particular needs of each political jurisdic- 
tion. An examination of the records will in- 
dicate that weekly benefits in many in- 
stances have increased since the start of the 
program by more than 400 percent, while 
duration has more than tripled. This is no 
small achievement. It is to be anticipated 
that in each State, needs will continue to be 
examined by the various legislatures and ad- 
justed in keeping with those needs. This 
will assure adequate, economical, and efficient 
operation of unemployment compensation 
programs. It will assure efforts to stabilize 
employment on the part of individual em- 
ployers as they seek to retain good ex- 
perience rating and, thusly, save them un- 
necessary unemployment compensation taxes 
as individual employers, to their State funds. 
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Indicative of the individual States being 
well aware of their responsibility to their un- 
employed workers, is the fact that in the 
last 2 years and, mind you, after the expira- 
tion of the Federal emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation of 1958, 15 
States have enacted legislation now in force 
for unemployment compensation benefits 
beyond the normal 26 weeks of payments. 
Six of these States are employing the trigger 
device whereby benefits are extended when a 
certain percentage of covered workers are 
receiving benefits. Nine States automatically 
provide duration beyond 26 weeks. In my 
own State, for example, we enacted legisla- 
tion by agreement of industry and labor to 
extend duration to a maximum of 34 weeks. 
The other eight of the nine States have sys- 
tems somewhat comparable to our own. 

Now it must also be remembered that the 
majority of State legislatures are currently 
in session, and it is my understanding that 
many of them have under consideration ex- 
tensions beyond 26 weeks. They, as well as 
the 15 States who now have such laws, are 
doing this without Federal compulsion and 
with little or no consideration for a Federal 
subsidy. 

Enactment of H.R. 3864 will tend to elimi- 
nate from an employer’s consideration a 
genuine desire to retain his work force. He 
will know that his financial obligations may 
increase regardless of any employment 
stabilization efforts he desires. It will serve 
notice that such efforts will not be re- 
warded in the future. This conclusion must 
follow from section 11 of H.R. 3864, which 
calls for repayment by the unemployment 
trust fund of such sums as may be advanced 
to it. Limited obligations of this type 
caused, in part, the 33 percent jump in the 
Federal unemployment insurance tax to 
which I referred previously. That is payable 
all by employers. Why try to stabilize em- 
ployment if you are penalized anyway? This 
may well be the question employers face. 
Therefore, rather than reducing the prob- 
lem, enactment of H.R. 3864 could compound 
it. 

Indicative of this, too, is the proposal to 
increase unemployment compensation cover- 
age to the first $4,800 of income from the 
present $3,000. Aside from the added 
financial burden on employers—$300,000 an- 
nually for a typical large Wisconsin em- 
ployer—it disregards that vast segment of 
American industry that operates on a sea- 
sonal basis. It gives no consideration to the 
fact that traditionally employees in those 
lines of endeavor, while receiving a high 
hourly rate, work only a portion of a year 
and seldom earn much more than $3,000. 
Their employers would continue to pay tax 
on the same payroll as now, and the added 
unfair tax to the full-time employer is 
obvious. 

Neither my associates nor I are blind to 
or inconsiderate of the needs of the unem- 
ployed. Yet in seeking a solution to their 
problems and their needs, it would be folly 
indeed if more and more financial obligations 
were imposed on employers impinging on 
their ability to provide employment, per se, 
for the more than 60 million men and women 
now on their payrolls. Businessmen never 
have been able to absorb added costs, be they 
taxes or other costs. 

Nor should the inflationary aspects of fur- 
ther levies be ignored. It is a simple fact of 
economics that an employer must compute 
all of his costs in arriving at a selling price 
for his product. If H.R. 3864 adds even a 
penny to the selling price of any product at 
a time when the fiscal responsibility of this 
Nation is in doubt, then its validity, aside 
from its principles, certainly must be open 
to conjecture. 

I would remind you that when Wisconsin 
enacted the first unemployment compensa- 
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tion insurance law and was followed shortly 
after by other States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there were 13 million unemployed. 
This was a tremendous portion of the then 
population. Nevertheless, the men of vision 
in these halls determined that the States 
adequately handled the unemployment com- 
pensation problem. 

In subsequent years of that trying dec- 
ade, the decision was reaffirmed. Today 
more than 5 million are out of work and, 
while this total is distressing, it neverthe- 
less is in much smaller proportion than in 
many years of the last 30. Moreover, many 
learned economists are confident that this 
recession is bottoming out, and that im- 
provement will be expected in the relatively 
near future. 

If the wisdom of your predecessors two 
decades and more ago is evident in having 
respected States rights at a time when 10 
percent of the population was unemployed, 
surely there is no urgency to discard or tam- 
per with a workable system for untried pro- 
graming when less than one-thirtieth of 
the population is unemployed. 

Because of the great demands being made 
upon you, I have purposely avoided going 
into too great detail or specifics. I assure 
you, however, that if any or all would de- 
sire such facts, my associates and I shall be 
pleased to provide them for any of the States 
mentioned today. 

Thank you. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 


order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for ilday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That ' 
at the expiratien of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, .or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost——No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 











Urban Renewal in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington (D.C.) Post of 
February 13, 1961, reported that dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men 
heard criticism of urban redevelopment 
in the famous southwest Washington 
urban renewal project area. 

Critics told the convention delegates 
that provision should have been made 
for lower-income families. Failure to do 
this “has put the whole program of ur- 
ban renewal in serious jeopardy,” Fran- 
cis X. Servaites, new Director of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority ad- 
vised the delegates. 

The Reverend Robert G. Howes, repre- 
sentative for community relations of the 
Catholic diocese of Worcester, Mass., 
said the District of Columbia has set “a 
tragic example for the cities of America 
as they face up to problems of urban re- 
newal.” 

Including only luxury-type apartments 
and low-cost housing in the southwest 
Washington urban renewal project has 
given rise to an unhappy group of bull- 
dozer-dodgers, Father Howes warned. 
These bulldozer-dodgers are lower mid- 
dle-income people who do not qualify 
for low-cost housing, and are forced to 
live in sections next in line for rede- 
velopment, according to the Reverend 
Robert G. Howes. 


Father Howes made a study of urban 
renewal in the Nation’s Capital, a study 
which was commissioned by the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, and 
this study derives its unique importance 
from the fact that it approaches the mat- 
ter from the point of view of the people 
involved. 


I include as part of my remarks a 
section of a study made of Federal ur- 
ban renewal and related housing pro- 
grams, with emphasis on their operation 
in the District of Columbia, by the Li- 
brary of Congress: 

THE PURPOSES AND PROBLEMS OF FEDERAL UR- 
BAN RENEWAL AND RELATED HOUSING PRO- 
GRAMS, WITH EMPHASIS ON THEIR OPERATION 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

(By Hilda M. James, analyst in Housing and 
and Public Utilities, Economics Division, 
February 6, 1961) y 

PREFACE 

In 1938, Lewis Mumford said: 

“The city as one finds it in history, is the 
point of maximum concentration for the 
power and culture of a community * * * 
the form and symbol of an integrated social 
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relationship; it is the seat of the temple, the 
market, the hall of justice, the academy of 
learning. Here in the city the goods of 
civilization are multiplied and manifolded; 
here is where human experience is trans- 
formed into visible signs, symbols, patterns 
of conduct, systems of order.” * 

Recently, others have referred to our urban 
areas as the scenes of man’s greatest intel- 
lectual and cultural development and cen- 
ters of economic activity. In essence, all of 
these descriptions recognize that cities are 
people. Yet, today many families find 
cities undesirable places in which to live, 
Growth in urban population has not been ac- 
companied by necessary expansion and new 
construction of municipal structures and 
services and of recreational and cultural fa- 
cilities. Traffic congestion, slums and blight, 
inadequate transportation, air and water pol- 
lution, meager supplies of low- and middle- 
income housing, unplanned development and 
widespread obsolescence are common prob- 
lems of most America’s urban centers. 

Federal programs of slum clearance and 
urban renewal and housing have been de- 
vised for the purpose of assisting the cities 
in the solution of some of these problems. 
Still other needs have been partially met 
through Federal aid for water pollution and 
supply activities, limited aid for hospital and 
school construction, a highway construction 
program, and such programs as social secu- 
rity. As portions of the material below will 
indicate, some of the programs concerned 
with housing and urban renewal have not 
only been ineffective, but have in some in- 
stances aggravated the very problems they 
sought to solve, in addition to creating new 
problems. 

This paper is concerned with a study of the 
intent and purposes of urban renewal and 
housing with particular emphasis on the 
District of Columbia. The redevelopment of 
cities must involve not only the physical 
construction and rehabilitation of homes 
and buildings, but must also facilitate the 
movement of people and goods. Thus, the 
other activities mentioned above cannot be 
divorced from a discussion of the provision 
of desirable economic and social living en- 
vironments. The interrelationship of these 
various activities is acknowledged by the 
proponents of a Federal Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

Inclusion in the Housing Act of 1949 of a 
requirement that displaced families be ade- 
quately provided for in the slum clearance 
programs of cities represented positive legis- 
lative recognition of the fact that human 
beings are distinctly affected by redevelop- 
ment. Prior to this time, most planning gave 
little or no consideration to human relations. 
The causes of blight and the reasons for the 
habitation of slum dwellings were lightly 
passed over, except by the social workers and 
public health officials. 

Reports emanating from reasonably re- 
liable sources lead to the conclusion that 
human relations today are still playing a 
basically secondary role in redevelopment 
procedures. The relegation of considera- 
tions of human problems and desires to a 
subordinate position has created delays in 
progress and undue hardship for urban re- 
newal project site tenants—families and 
business establishments. 

The Federal Government has been forced 
to play an increasing role in an area which 
is essentially the responsibility of private 
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enterprise. Yet both the Federal Govern- 
ment and others have been guilty of giving 
too little attention to the deterrents to the 
achievement of socially desirable housing 
goals. Spiralling building costs, racial segre- 
gation in housing, an overemphasis of the 
ideal of home ownership, and the absence of 
an informed citizenry are some of the draw- 
backs for which solutions must be found. 
The physical or mental incapacity of a 
limited number of individuals to earn wages 
at least sufficient to meet their basic needs 
is a fact of life. On the other hand, there 
are many who do not have the employment 
opportunities which would give them the 
economic capacity to buy homes and other 
goods. 

“Low incomes are usually the result of 
limited education, and the lack of educa- 
tion for the next generation results from 
the low incomes of the present, a process 
which tends to stratify the population.” 

So says the low-income families report 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port during the first session of the 81st Con- 
gress. The Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems also recognized these 
facts during the 86th Congress. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF FEDERAL HOUSING AND URBAN 
RENEWAL PROGRAMS 


Congressional intent 


There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the aims of urban renewal—beyond 
the physical clearance of slums and renewal 
of deteriorated neighborhoods. With refer- 
ence to urban renewal, as it operates in 
New York City, the New York Times ob- 
served that: 

“The program is not designed to provide 
homes for the displaced occupants of its 
former slums, but local efforts have ac- 
complished some of that and the pending 
bill (the Housing Act of 1959) would do 
more.” ? 

Yet, many sociologists, social workers, and 
Members of Congress, and some local gov- 
ernment officials, as well as citizens, seem 
to be under the impression that the pro- 
gram was designed to provide improved hous- 
ing for slum dwellers, and they are criti- 
cal of the fact that most redevelopment is 
not designed to serve this purpose. A review 
of the development of the major Federal 
programs which have dealt with housing and 
slum clearance, and an analysis of the 
progressive changes in Federal legislation, 
could lead to the conclusion that decent 
housing for all is one of the major 
objectives. 

In his second inaugural address, President 
Roosevelt said: 


“I see one-third of a nation ill housed, 
ill clad, and ill nourished.” 

On September 1, 1937, the Congress passed 
the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 which inaugu- 
rated the Federal low-rent housing pro- 
gram. (A limited amount of public housing 
was built under PWA.) This program 
coupled slum clearance with low-rent hous- 
ing, setting forth a requirement that com- 
munities eliminate ‘substantially the same 
quantity of substandard dwellings as there 
were new public housing units constructed. 

The Congress declared that its policy, 
under the act was “to assist the several 
States and their political subdivisions to al- 
leviate present and recurring unemployment 
and to remedy the unsafe and insanitary 
housing conditions and the acute shortage 
of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for 
families of low income, in rural or urban 
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communities, that are injurious to the 
health, safety and morals of the citizens of 
the Nation.” 

The Housing Act of 1949 recognized that a 
Pp of broader scale than the clearance 
of public housing sites was required to re- 
build slums and to provide an adequate sup- 
ply of standard housing. To accomplish this, 
the 1949 act established a new low-rent 
housing schedule, expanded the FAA mort- 
gage insurance program, and set forth a broad 
program for community redevelopment. 

The 1949 declaration of national housing 
policy asserts that: 

“The Congress hereby declares that the 
general welfare and security of the Nation 
and the health and living standards of its 
people require housing production and re- 
lated community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other in- 
adequate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the realiza- 
tion as soon as feasible of the goal of a 
decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family, thus con- 
tributing to the development and redevelop- 
ment of communities and to the advance- 
ment of the growth, wealth, and the security 
of the Nation. The Congress further declares 
that such production is necessary to enable 
the housing industry to make its full con- 
tribution toward an economy of maximum 
employment, production and purchasing 
power.” * 

In testimony before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency on H.R. 4009 
(1949), Raymond M. Foley, then HHFA Ad- 
ministrator, declared: 

“I should like to emphasize the fact that 
eliminating slum and blighted areas and 
making the land therein available for re- 
development cannot be separated from the 
necessity for providing the housing neces- 
sary for the families now living in the slums. 
Any slum clearance program which fails to 
assure adequate rehousing for these families 
will, be merely aggravating their problems 
and forcing them into even worse condi- 
tions. Such a shortsighted policy would 
impose unusual hardship on families of 
minority races who comprise a considerable 
portion of our slum population and for 
whom the problems of relocation are partic- 
ularly difficult.” ¢ 

Phillip H. Hill, of the National Institute 
“of Municipal Law Officers, testified that the 
1949 Housing Act was: “The means to stimu- 
late production of good housing at reason- 
able costs for those who did not have it 
before.” © 

Edmond B. Butler, chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority, observed: 
“Adequate shelter for all sections of the pop- 
ulation is the basic purpose.” ® 

Senator Robert F. Wagner asserted that “A 
decent home for every American family is a 
primary objective.” * 

The Division of Slum Clearance and Re- 
development of the Housing and Finance 
Agency summarized the objectives and pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1949 in the 
following terms: 

“The Housing Act of 1949, in its statement 
of policy, sets up not only the objective of 
a decent home for every American family, 
but also that of a ‘suitable living environ- 
ment.’ 

“It recognizes that providing both decent 
housing and good environment for low-in- 
come families is an essential goal in itself. 
It eliminates the necessity for building low- 
rent housing in areas that are undesirable for 
such purposes, and supports instead the con- 
cept that housing for low-income families, 
like that of other families, should be inte- 
grated with sound community development 
and growth and should itself benefit from 
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and contribute to an improved community 
environment.” 

In 1953, the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Housing Policies and Pro- 
grams concluded that it was necessary to lift 
our sights “from piecemeal thrusts at oc- 
casional slum pockets, to a broadscale in- 
tegrated campaign that stretches across the 
whole spread of urban blight from _ the 
earliest symptoms to the last stages of de- 
cay. The committee observed that “the tight 
relationship between cause and effect in 
slums must be held in sharp focus, and we 
must insist upon dealing with both if we are 
to get rid of either.” * 

To this end, the Congress included in the 


- Housing Act of 1954 new provisions which 


would facilitate a broadened program of 
urban redevelopment and provide housing 
for families displaced by slum clearance and 
urban renewal. In addition to the new con- 
cept of the workable program, which is dis- 
cussed in some detail below, the 1954 act 
established two new Federal Housing Admin- 
istration mortgage insurance provisions. 

1. Section 220, urban renewal housing: 
Provides mortgage insurance on liberal terms 
for the rehabilitation of salvable housing and 
the construction of new housing in urban 
renewal areas, or under a community’s urban 
renewal plan. 

2. Section 221, relocation housing: au- 
thorized the insurance of mortgages on low- 
cost housing for sale to families displaced 
from urban renewal areas, and by other gov- 
ernmental action. Both new and existing 
houses are eligible for insurance. 

In its report accompanying H.R. 7839, the 
Housing Act of 1954, the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency emphasized that 
the revised slum clearance and urban re- 
newal provisions required that a community 
present a workable program to the Federal 
agency before Federal aid could become 
available. 

“This workable program requirement is 
designed to stimulate and encourage the 
community to undertake to develop better 
and more up-to-date codes in an effort to 
see that its housing is brought within at 
least minimum decent standards. It should 
stimulate and encourage the community to 
undertake positive measures to bring about 
the conservation and rehabilitation of 
neighborhoods and areas that are econom- 
ically sound and worth saving in order to 
prevent the creation.of new slums, and to 
see that practical steps are taken to assure 
adequate rehousing and fair treatment for 
families who may be displaced by subsequent 
clearance or rehabilitation operations. 

“Once the community has presented a 
workable plan, the slum clearance and 
urban renewal program could be made avail- 
ble to help clear slums and rehabilitate 
neighborhoods; the low-rent public-housing 
could be operative to help house displaced 
low-income families; and the FHA section 
220 and 221 programs could provide assist- 
ance for rebuilding cleared areas and an 
opportunity for housing displaced families 
through home purchases and lease-purchase 
arrangements.” ® 


1 Mumford, Lewis, “The Culture of Cities.” 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938, p. 3. 

2New York Times, June 28, 1959, p. 8-E. 

*U.S. Congress. House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Housing Act of 1949. 
Hearings before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, April, May 1949 (81st Cong., 
ist sess.) Washington, US. Government 
Printing Office, 1949, p. 1. 

‘Ibid., p. 46. 

'See others in U.S. Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee print of 1947 general 
housing bill. 

*See others in U.S. Senate Banking and 
Currency Commitee print of 1947 general 
housing bill. 
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™U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Re- 
development. “The Relationship Between 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 
and Low-Rent Public Housing.” Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, Novem- 
ber 1950, p. 15. 
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Government Housing Policies and Programs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following communication 
which I recently received from Rev. 
Aaron Horowitz, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
on the subject of intellectual and moral 
development of children. Reverend 
Horowitz’ communication follows: 

WitKeEs-BarrgE, Pa., February 14, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Recently I had 
the pleasure of expressing to you my 
thoughts on one of my favorite subjects: 
“There Must Be No Violence in the Up- 
bringing of Children.” You asked me to 
put some of those thoughts in writing with 
a view to your placing them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For thousands of years since Isaiah, the 
great prophet, humanity has been strug- 
gling and yearning for peace without any 
results. Why? Because the root of war 
begins in the home. Children, from 1 or 2 
years of age, learn from their parents to 
use their hands for fighting, and to be de- 
ceitful. In many places, throughout the 
world, parents and teachers still use old, 
barbaric methods in bringing up children— 
by inflicting physical violence on them, and 
insults, in order to teach them good be- 
havior. 

Let us see how it happens. It is natural 
that children be inexperienced in knowing 
the difference between good and bad, and it 
is up to their parents to explain it to them 
in an effective way, with love and patience. 
If the children do not obey in the first in- 
stance, they must be taught again and 
again—10 times—-100 times—for as long as it 
requires. Parents who have had sufficient 
patience to make love to each other must 
have equal patience to act in love toward 
their children who are the result of their 
love. 

It may be said that when children do 
something wrong, parents punish them 
corporally in order to achieve quick results. 
But, in such cases, the children obey them 
for a moment—and then do the same thing 
again. 

The result is this: Physical violence on 
children results in damage to their nervous 
system. In addition, the children acquire a 
feeling of hate for their parents. This, and 
the fear of future physical punishment, 
make them cripples, in one way or another, 
mentally and physically. 
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Recently, not far from Wilkes-Barre, a 
boy of 17 shot to death his father, a State 
trooper, because, the boy said, his father 
did not like the boy’s low marks at school 
and had reprimanded him. It would be easy 
to speculate that there may have been fric- 
tion between father and son many times be- 
fore. 

It is a fact that many people do not realize 
that boys and girls undergoing adolescence 
between the ages of 12 and 18 experience 
natural changes which affect their behavior 
patterns. Therefore, certain precautions 
must be taken by parents and educators in 
handling them. It is a time of life when 
youngsters require especially loving treat- 
ment from their elders. Dealing with them 
without loving understanding brings dele- 
terious results. Children must know that 
God created hands not for fighting, but for 
constructive work, for recreation, for learn- 
ing skills of vocation and music and sport, 
and to reach out to each other in love and 
affection. The hand is the very symbol of 
these things. 

It is proper to look into the reasons why 
children disobey. First, it might be reiter- 
ated that there are not bad children; there 
are only children. Among reasons for dis- 
obedience, it may happen that a child is not 
sufficiently or properly nourished. There 
may have been insufficient sleep or rest. 
There may be a whole array of emotional dis- 
turbances, causing the child to take out his 
insecurities and resentments in the form of 
mischief, disobedience, or downright anti- 
social behavior. 

The same thing applies to the children’s 
elders. The parents may be worried over 
finances, or emotional problems. In such 
an atmosphere, the first thing the child does, 
he may get a blow. 

To bring up children is a complicated job, 
and to do this job, you must be a specialist 
in pedagogy, knowledge, commonsense, and 
many other virtues. Parents and educators 
should have special training in the psychol- 
ogy of children, as well as in other areas of 
interest. It is gratifying to note that edu- 
cation has been making great progress in 
guidance and in the psychological approach 
to education. I think it not unduly reck- 
less to say that the world’s greatest people 
have not been mistreated by their elders, 
but were reared, rather, in an atmosphere of 
understanding and loving teaching. 

Now, it might be said by some, what of 
King Solomon’s dictum, in Proverb 13: 24: 
“He that spareth his rod hateth his son.” 

But the English word “rod”’ is not the only 
interpretation. The Hebrew word for “rod” 
is “sheivet,” which can be interpreted as 
discipline, authority. 

Look in Genesis 49: 10. There the trans- 
lation of “‘sheivet” is not “rod” but “sceptre.” 
And look again at the second part of the 
verse: “He that spareth,” which says, “but 
he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.” 
This may mean either corporal, or other- 
wise; namely, discipline. 

This was said thousands of years ago. To- 
day, the conditions of the ‘world have 
changed considerably. Children today have 
more wisdom and knowledge than the wise 
men of thousands of years ago. 

Another thing: Solomon’s opinion was not 
a command, and there would be no viola- 
tion of any law if he were not obeyed in 
this particular respect, just as it is not 
wrong not to do some of the other things 
he did. 

In this matter of violence to children, 
some will say, “Yes, it is a problem. But 
there are more important problems in the 
world which must be solved.” 

But I say, solve this problem of the proper 
upbringing of children, and many of the 
other problems will disappear. 

When there will be good will toward men 
then war will be a thing of the past. 
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Isaiah says in chapter 11, verse 2: “And 
the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the Lord. But with righteousness shall He 
judge the poor * * * and He shall smite 
the earth with the rod of His mouth.” 

Then, in verses 6 and 7, He says the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, etc. 

In the program of abolishing physical 
violence to children, another suggestion is 
to eliminate all toy guns and other toys pred- 
icated on the basis of man’s violence to 
man. Let parents reinterest their children 
in helping with household chores and ac- 
tivities which will make them an integral 
part of family life. Parents, who are un- 
aware of the value of this point, must be 
taught that when children are given the 
habit of helping their elders on the home 
grounds, it will become their second nature 
as well as pleasure. 

As it is said in Hebrew: 
nature.” 

Parents must be taught also to take a 
keen, daily interest in their children’s at- 
titudes, potentialities, and progress at 
school. Children need an incentive in the 
learning process. Their parents’ interest 
and approval and patient—always patient— 
corrections will be part of such incentive. 

Now, some may say, “Do not bother us with 
such trivial things. We have grave prob- 
lems to solve—matters of national and inter- 
national import.” 

Here is the answer: a little illustrative 
episode. At 8 o’clock in the evening, a hus- 
band and wife have been busy setting the 
table for a group of friends invited over to 
help them celebrate their 10th anniversary. 
The maid came in and informed them that 
the baby was complaining of a pain in her 
head. Perhaps they should call the doctor. 
The parents looked at the clock, “Oh, it’s 
late,” they said, “and we have to finish setting 
the table. The guests will be here any min- 
ute. Baby’s all right. Just put her to bed. 
The headache will go.” 

In the midst of the festivities later, the 
maid hurried in. The baby was bleeding. 

Of course, it was the end of the party. 
The result of her parents’ momentary pre- 
occupation had serious consequences for the 
baby. It illustrated a vital point in modern 
upbringing of children: An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. 

To summarize these thoughts, Congress- 
man Froop, I would say that the modern 
upbringing of children requires discipline 
and authority, yes; firmness by parents and 
teachers, by all means. 

But, with them, it requires most urgently 
a departure from the concept that physical 
violence is good for children. 

This is true whether the violence is in- 
flicted by low-IQ parents in anger, or by 
high-IQ parents with the sophisticated atti- 
tude that “this hurts me more than it does 
you.” 

Physical violence in all instances is bad, 
ineffective, and productive of long-range 
harm both to the individual child, and to 
his adult world, when he grows up. 

Patient teaching of ethical principles, with 
kindness and love—this is the way the world 
will solve its problems and go on to the great 
heights of development for which it has been 
destined. 

Psalm 34: 12 says: “What man is he that 
desireth life, and loveth many days, that he 
may see good? Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips from speaking guile.” “Depart 
from evil, and do good; seek peace, and 
pursue it.” 

This would be a wonderful prayer for 
everybody, right in the morning, and espe- 
cially for school children. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rev. AARON HoROwITz. 
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Urban Renewal in the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Commissioners’ 
Council on Human Relations reported 
that it found no evidence of racial dis- 
crimination in the city’s urban renewal 
program. 

Immediately the Baptist Ministers 
Conference of Washington and vicinity, 
representing 280 ministers and 132 
churches in the District of Columbia, 
adopted a resolution which declared that 
the Council on Human Relations is 
“clearly contradictory” when it notes 
the bar imposed by high rents and then 
says the city’s urban renewal program is 
free of racial discrimination. 

The Washington Afro-American of 
February 4, 1961, in reporting the action 
of the Baptist ministers wrote that— 

The resolution stated further that “where 
economic discrimination is substituted for 
traditional racial discrimination in housing 
such practices reflect a new dimension to 
racial emancipation and one that threatens 
to maintain the status quo.’ 


The resolution adopted by the Baptist 
ministers declared with regard to the 
luxury apartments in the Southwest 
Washington urban renewal project with 
rents starting at $270 a month for 
two-bedroom apartments that— 

While under such arrangements, a very 
limited number of colored families may qual- 
ify for the new housing, the vast majority 
of those in need of decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing, for whom we ministers speak, are 
neglected, forgotten, and discriminated 
against. 


I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from a recent study by the 
Library of Congress of Washington’s 
urban renewal program: 


In the foreword to “Two-Thirds of a Na- 
tion: A Housing Program,” published in 
1952, Nathan Straus expressed a firm belief 
that America was committed to a rehousing 
program with the goal of providing a good 
home for every family in the Nation. 

‘This goal is not ‘slum clearance,’ ‘homes 
for veterans’ or a ‘building boom.’ The real 
goal is nothing less than a comfortable home 
for every American family. This means the 
poor as well as the rich, the descendants of 
those who crossed the Atlantic in the slave 
galleys as well as the heirs of those who made 
it on the Mayflower.” 1 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAMS 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
visualized the “workable program” as consti- 
tuting a blueprint of existing slums which 
outlines the measures to be used to prevent 
further blighting. The Agency set forth the 
following as the basic objectives to be spelled 
out in all workable programs submitted for 
approval: 

1, Adequate local codes and ordinances, 
effectively enforced. 

2. A comprehensive plan for development 
of the community. 

3. Analysis of blighted neighborhoods to 
determine treatment needed. 
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4. Adequate administrative organization to 


carry out urban renewal programs. 

5. Ability to meet financial requirements. 

6. Responsibility for rehousing adequately 
families displaced by urban renewal and 
other governmental activities. 

7. Citizen participation. 

Repeatedly, it has been pointed out that 
the provisions of the workable program 
requirement are not being met by many 
communities. Some communities, in fact, 
do not have a truly comprehensive plan 
for redevelopment, although local public 
agency project eligibility and relocation re- 
ports must include the standards proposed 
for use in determining whether or not relo- 
cation housing is decent, safe, and sani- 
tary and whether the housing costs are 
within the economic means of the displaced 
families. 

Either intentionally, or through lack of a 
thorough analysis of the situation, statisti- 
cal data supporting some of the require- 
meénts can be grossly misleading. A glaring 
example of this can be seen through a review 
of the data which may be submitted in 
support of a community’s contention that 
the local housing supply is adequate, as 
to both quality and quantity, to meet re- 
location needs. A citywide vacancy ratio 
for instance, would not reflect the vacancies 
available to low-income families, nor would 
it reflect vacancies available to large 
families. 

The local public agency manual notes 
that surveys need not be undertaken to 
obtain information on a community’s esti- 
mated housing supply; existing sources may 
be used. Even the most conscientious of 
relocation ‘efforts can conceivably fail, if 
the estimated housing resources do not 
materialize. The estimate of housing re- 
quirements and resources for displaced 
families includes a delineation of the num- 
ber of units expected to be placed on mar- 
ket and the number of units expected to 
be available to families displaced from this 
project by rental charges and sales hous- 
ing prices, but they are estimates as of a 
given time, which seldom coincides with the 
time of relocation. It, therefore, appears 
. that a submission of a description of a com- 

munity’s housing supply could apparently 
meet the objective that: Families dis- 
placed by a title I project shall have the 
oppprtunity of occupying housing that is 
safe and sanitary, that is within their fi- 
nancial means and that is in reasonably 
convenient locations, when in effect the 
objective cannot be fulfilled for a large 
number of those forced to relocate. 


MAJOR CRITICISMS OF THE PROGRAMS AS 
CURRENTLY ADMINISTERED 


comments on District of Columbia 
experience 


Experience in the District of Columbia 
-xresents some clear examples of the prob- 
a.™ms which can arise when a community 
does not truly develop and follow a com- 
prehensive plan. While the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency is using up available 
housing resources in relocating families and 
individuals displaced by its urban renewal 
activities, code enforcement operations and 
public improvements have displaced other 
families who must compete for a limited 
supply of low-cost housing. The District’s 
public housing supply is insufficient, and few 
units were designed to accommodate large 
families. 


In 1955, a Washington Post reporter, com- 
menting on the new housing code for the 
District of Columbia warned that planning 
was of prime importance to successful code 
enforcement. “* * * the course set for the 
code’s maiden cruise into the city’s sea-of 
blight underscores a serious deficiency in the 
District slum elimination program. This is 
the total lack of any block-by-block, neigh- 
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borhood plans showing where the code 
should be enforced and where more drastic 
remedies, such as demolition or major re- 
habilitation, are called for.” ? 

Former Commissioner Robert Mathe is 
reported by Washington Post reporter Robert 
C. Albrook to have estimated that between 
1959 and 1962, inclusive, some 3,735 families 
or 15,000 persons would be displaced by city 
agencies which offer no relocation assistance. 
Mr. Albrook notes that: “Despite the best 
efforts of the Land Agency and the Housing 
Authority, the families whom they help to 
relocate do not always obtain decent hous- 
ing. The District has not yet faced up to 
the need, much less resolved to do any- 
thing fundamental about the shortage of 
low-income housing which forced relocation 
puts in the light.” * 

As late as October 1960, an Evening Star 
editorial warned that “the Commissioners 
* * * should recognize that some brandnew 
approach is needed. For as one welfare offi- 
cial commented, ‘all the king’s men and all 
the king’s horses can pound the pavement 
and not find housing that is not there.’’’¢ 

The Washington Housing Association, the 
Washington Urban League and numerous 
officials and citizens have been urging that 
a central relocation service be established in 
Washington to coordinate the relocation of 
all families displaced by government action. 
The Redevelopment Land Agency’s relocation 
service enjoys a national reputation for its 
efficient efforts. However, it was not until 
mid-1960 that families displaced by code en- 
forcement, condemnation procedures, high- 
ways, school and playground site acquisition, 
and other government actions were given as- 
sistance in securing decent housing. 

Under pressure, the District Commissioners 
established an experimental relocation serv- 
ice under the Department of Welfare in early 
1960. The majority report® on this experi- 
ment recommended continuance of the 
service, but a minority report * disagreed with 
the declared success of the program stating 
that: 

“The Service has failed from the begin- 
ning because neither the Commissioners nor 
the Department of Public Welfare has seen 
the need for effective relocation, or accepted 
full responsibility for it. It has failed be- 
cause the Commissioners and the Welfare 
Department have viewed the city’s responsi- 
bility not as the affirmative, aggressive task 
of finding homes for families displaced by 
official action, but rather as the passive one 
of trying to help underprivileged families 
who seek assistance in a welfare problem— 
a role incompatible with the dignity of the 
displaced and unworthy of officialdom which 
creates the problem in the first place” (p. 2). 

The dissenting members of the Advisory 
Committee of the Service to Displaced Fam- 
ilies recommended that the District of Co- 
lumbia establish a service, “staffed by people 
trained and experienced in housing prob- 
lems and techniques.” The report stressed 
the idea that “relocation services for those 
whom government displaces is basically a 
housing function” and that “effective relo- 
cation is one of the essential keys to urban 
renewal.” The relocation of only two out of 
five of the displaced families who sought 
assistance from the Welfare Department’s 
relocation service was deemed an unimpres- 
sive record, both in human terms and in 
terms of the ultimate fate of this city. 

A 1956 Washington Post editorial warned 
that the supply of low-cost housing was 
lacking at that time, and that future needs 
would aggravate the problem. They joined 
the Washington Urban League in pointing 
out that “without sufficient public housing, 
* * * slum clearance will fail in its basic 
humanitarian objective: better housing for 
slum dwellers.” 7 
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In one of its pleas to the District Com- 
missioners for the establishment of a cen- 
tral relocation service for persons displaced 
by highway construction, schools, parks, and 
public buildings, the Washington Housing 
Association criticized the “inadequate con- 
cern for the welfare of persons who are, for 
the most part, faced with problems not of 
their own making.” 

“Urban renewal means more than new 
schools, playgrounds and housing. Its ob- 
jective is to create better living environ- 
ment. This can* never be achieved if we 
continue to ignore what happens to those 
displaced by Government action.” * 

A Howard University master’s thesis, based 


‘upon a study of the southwest demonstra- 


tion project in which the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, the National Capital Housing 
Authority and demonstration project per- 
sonnel worked diligently with displaced fam- 
ilies, concluded that: 

“The study shows that families relocated 
from a slum area into decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing are able to make satisfactory 
adjustments to new neighborhoods when 
offered information and concrete assistance 
prior to moving.” ® 

The Reverend Robert C. Howes, a priest of 
the diocese of Worcester, Mass., has made an 
extensive study of urban renewal operations 
in the District of Columbia.” The Reverend 
Howes advances four major criticisms of ur- 
ban renewal in the District, and data in 
support of his criticisms. 

First, public participation requirements of 
the workable program do not seem to ex- 
tend to the accommodation of serious civic 
dissent. 

Second, plans originally designed to meet 
housing needs are changed in the process of 
renewal to spell out greater densities, higher 
rents, and, presumably increased profits. 

Three, relocation, despite bulky reports 
and plans, is not in reality living up to the 
substantive requirement of the workable pro- 
gram. 

Four, the interest of the private entre- 
preneur weighs heavier than the interest of 
the community as a whole, more so even 
than the interest of the citizens displaced 
from the project area. 


Some overall criticisms 


The above comments underscore the im- 
portance of an effective, long-range, detailed, 
comprehensive plan for community renewal, 
including sound codes with stringent en- 
forcement; public housing for low-income 
families; reasonable financing terms and 
more rental units for lower middle and mid- 
dle-income families; a workable relocation 
service for all persons displaced by Govern- 
ment action;’ and overall plans for the pro- 
tection, conservation and renewal of good 
and salvageable neighborhoods as a part of 
city planning. The following additional 
criticisms of the urban renewal program 
point out the problems which have arisen 
from deficiencies in communities’ compre- 
hensive plans: 


In 1955, one housing official characterized 
the workable program as “no more than 
promises and intentions,” and observed that 
“slum clearance has frequently been initiated 
at a time when there were no effective limi- 
tations upon overcrowding and doubling up 
[consequently] we clear one slum only to 
create others.” 4“ He noted that while Wash- 
ington’s relocation has the general reputation 
of being carried out “with care and adequate 
records reflecting where families have moved, 
some of the older Negro occupied areas have 
been adversely affected. Southwest Wash- 
ington is being cleared only at the price of 
creating the need for additional clearance in 
Northwest Washington.” ” 

Later, this’ same author observed that 
while one of the objectives of revitalizing 
central cities was to stop the flow of middle- 
class families to the suburbs, it has actually 
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resulted in accelerating the exodus of this 
group and has generated blight and slums in 
some communities. “Such ironic perversion 
of urban renewal is closely associated with 
enforced residential segregation. * * * In 
an effort to eradicate the worst of the down- 
town slums, areas selected for clearance and 
redevelopment have frequently housed a 
large proportion of minority families. These 
families have access to only a part of the 
total housing market. Principally they have 
found alternative shelter in existing, already 
overcrowded areas of nonwhite concentra- 
tion. Their arrival has worsened an al- 
ready bad situation. “A large part of the 
problem of shelter is purely economic. 
There is a sizable segment of both white and 
Negro families with insufficient income to 
afford decent housing.” 

A report on Chicago’s Lake Meadows ur- 
ban renewal project appearing in the Feb- 
ruary 18, 1960, Christian Science Monitor 
observed that: “Incredible congestion and 
squalid living conditions have been erased 
from many blocks but at a cost of great 
human upset for families displaced to other 
neighborhoods often no better than those 
they have been forced to leave.’ This 
newspaper reporter questions the value of 
a project which displaces more people than 
it can accommodate. 

Similarly, a 1958 Urban League Study of 
Chicago’s urban renewal operations con- 
cluded that the city should face the fact 
that “urban renewal as now practiced here 
is canceling out much of its great potential 
for good by forcing new slums to develop in 
place of those it clears.” Supporting cen- 
sus data and material from various official 
and quasi-official organizations concerned 
with Chicago’s urban renewal planning and 
housing showed that there was “a distinct 
geographic coincidence between Chicago’s 
urban renewal programs and areas of Negro 
residential concentration” and that “Negro 
housing has become worse in the years since 
1960.” 36 

William H. Hessler, writing in a nation- 
ally known magazine in 1959 warned that 
the “bulldozer that knocks down noisome 
slums is also razing dwellings—dwellings, 
bad as they are, that did shelter families.” 
Mr. Hessler’s warning was based upon his 
study of Cincinnati’s slum clearance efforts, 
but he stresses the need for low-rent hous- 
ing in all American cities, since, as in Cin- 
cinnati, so many projects “will not house as 
many people as they are displacing.” 
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Lithuania’s Travail 
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HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix of the REcorD, a very ex- 
cellent editorial which appeared in the 
Evening Herald, Shenandoah, Pa., on 
February 16, marking the 43d anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Republic 
of Lithuania. 

In the Shenandoah area, and through- 
out my entire district, there are thou- 
sands of strong, fine, and outstanding 
Americans of Lithuanian descent, who 
like free men and women everywhere 
look forward to the day when Lithuania’s 
independence will be restored. 

We are happy to join with our Lithu- 
anian brothers in giving moral support 
wherever possible against the injustice 
that has been done by the Soviet Union 
in forcing upon the smaller nations the 
tyranny and torment which must be 
abolished if God’s will be carried out 
that the sun has a right to shine in any 
man’s heart regardless of his race or 
creed. 

Until Lithuania’s independence is 
again restored let us take to heart and 
mind the wisdom in the words of this 
dedicated editor’s thoughts and words. 
The editorial follows: 

LITHUANIA'S TRAVAIL 
This date of February 16 holds special 


‘significance for all Americans proud of 


Lithuanian blood ties. It marks the 438d 
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anniversary of the independence of the Re- 
public of Lithuania. Because it is among 
the captive nations fettered by the links of 
Soviet Russian tyranny, Lithuania itself dare 
not celebrate its independence day. 

Here in the United States, however, and 
in many lands abroad where freedom remains 
untrammeled, this day is an occasion to ex- 
press sympathy to the Lithuanian people as 
their ordeal continues, and to extend heart- 
felt greetings of encouragement with expres- 
sions of hope that their. nation’s sovereignty 
ultimately shall be restored. 

The right of self-government in which the 
inherent liberties of the citizenry are guaran- 
teed, such as Americans have enjoyed since 
1776, were denied the Lithuanian people for 
more than a century because of Imperial 
Russia’s autocracy. 

Then, when the Czaristic system was over- 
run by the revolution of 1917, Lithuanians 
recognized and acted upon a golden oppor- 
tunity. On February 16, 1918, the Lithunian 
Republic was declared a free and independent 
power. This happy situation continued until 
1940 when Soviet Russia ruthlessly incorpo- 
rated the small country into one of the 
states of the Soviet Union. This state of 
bondage has continued ever ‘since. 

As is generally known, brave Lithuanian 
patriots continued to resist their oppressors 
by a militant underground until compara- 
tively recent years. There was a heavy loss 
of life accumulatively with the result that 
Lithuanians adopted more or less passive 
resistance. : 

Mortality figures are startling: approxi- 
mately 10,000 of Lithuania’s freedom fighters 
died in guerilla battles against the Russians 
and in German concentration camps during 
World War II. It is known that about 
240,000 Lithuanian Jews were murdered by 
the Nazis. 


Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has pressed 
its inhuman policies of genocide and coloniza- 
tion in Lithuania. It is still going on. Red 
colonialism, as evidenced in the past several 
years, has spread into Asia, Africa, and South 
America. It is carried out under the pretext 
of “self-determination.” 

The Communists, to cite Lithuania spe- 
cifically, are determined to impose atheism 
on those religious people. Puppets of Mos- 
cow, wielding governmental power in Lithu- 
ania, try to say the people enjoy free worship. 
This happens to be an abominable lie; sup- 
pression of religion is as vicious today as it 
was when the Red soldiers marched into 
Lithuania. 

As late as last week, Lithuania’s Bishop 
Julius Steponavius was placed under house 
arrest by the Communist tyrants. He was 
accused of refusing to ordain candidates for 
the priesthood because he discovered they 
were hypocrites. Bishop Steponavius also 
was “guilty” of questioning little children 
about their religion. This was regarded by 
the Reds as subversion. 


Soviet terrorism and genocide during the 
next 18 years has cut the number of ethnic 
(real) Lithuanians by an estimated 25 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, thousands of Russians 
have been colonizing Lithuania. Inciden- 
tally, this barbarism is similar in Estonia 
and Latvia. 


To cite stark figures, in 1940 Lithuania's 
Russian-born population totaled 65,009. 
Since the imposition of Communist rule 
there have been 214,000 well-doctrinated 
Russians moved into Lithuania, 40,000 col- 
onists of various oriental peoples, and about 
174,000 non-party-member Russians. : 

What, then, can be done at this time in 
behalf of loyal Lithuanians? Outside inter- 
vention could mean war. But until some 
sort of a political upheaval results within 
the Soviet Union, the patriots can be en- 
couraged by expressions of moral support. 
Protests before the United Nations should 
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be continued to show the enslaved Lithu- 
anians are not forgotten. 

Restoration of national independence with 
political and social justice for the Lithu- 
anian people must. eventually come to pass. 
Then the celebration of Lithuania’s National 
Independence Day again will be an occasion 
of unrestrained pride and joy. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, what Jacob Riis called the 
battle with the slums is being lost, ac- 
cording to a study by the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund which points out that ‘the 
blight of slums is spreading at a rate 
far in excess of our efforts to remedy it.” 

The National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing has charged that 
approved urban renewal projects would 
result in a net loss of 40,000 dwelling 


units. 

‘Why is this so? Staughton Lynd, writ- 
ing in the magazine Commentary, an 
organ of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, declares that: 

In subordinating all other considerations 
to the happy marriage of private profit with 
the public tax base, urban renewal programs 
sometimes decreasé rather than increase the 
housing supply. In this category are the 
many projects for downtown civic centers, 
high-rise office buildings, and industrial 
parks, often with cultural accessories: uni- 
versities, opera houses, exhibition halls. 
Most of these nonresidential structures are 
clearly of obvious value. But all such proj- 
ects erected on former residential sites, de- 
crease the total housing supply by the sim- 
ple fact that they tear down homes and put 
none in théir place. 

A symbolic example is the project in 
southeastern Washington, D.C., just next to 
Capitol Hill. This was the Negro slum of 
which one used to see so many pictures with 
the dome of the Capitol rising in the back- 
ground. Here slums have been Cleared and 
new homes built. But the new homes are 
luxury apartment buildings with doormen, 
terraces, and splashing fountains, housing in 
place of the former Negro population (so I 
am told) a single, token Negro family. 


I include as part of my remarks an ex- 
cerpt from a recent study by the Library 
of Congress of the urban renewal pro- 
gram in the Nation’s Capital: 

The 1953 report of the President's Advi- 
sory Committee on Housing observed: 

“Although the confinement of an expand- 
ing group of people to a tightly congested 
part of a city must result in the overcrowd- 
ing and exploitation which breeds slums, 
few, if any, cities have accepted responsi- 
bility for the segregation of minority racial 
groups into spaces so limited that they must 
of necessity become blighted.” + 

The School of Public Administration of 
the University of Southern California re- 
cently conducted a 4-year study of reloca- 
tion programs in 41 cities. Harry W. Rey- 
nolds, Jr. thinks that “the results of the 
study suggest that administrative methods 
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by their presence or absence, have a predomi- 
nant effect on the satisfactory outcome of 
relocation efforts.” 

The survey revealed that the “displace- 
ment practicés” of 26 of the 41 cities in- 
vited criticism: 

“They do not encourage a direct and sym- 
pathetic relationship between the relocator 
and those displaced. 

“They fail to make a substantial effort to 
render resettlement assistance to those dis- 
placed. 

“They do little more than take a census 
of displaceable families and advise them of 
the probable moving deadlines. 

“They make no effort to locate suitable 
shelter for those displaced.” ? 

Cities following these dubious practices 
were responsible for approximately 65 per- 
cent of all individual relocations, and most 
of the families relocated in these “poor-prac- 
tice” cities preferred to remain in their old 
neighborhoods. Thus, “the result was an 
extension outward of ‘the same problems that 
marked thé original, blighted areas and 
caused their decline.” ® 

On the other hand, the study found that 
the other 15 cities had effectively served dis- 
placed families, thereby diminishing criti- 
cism of their urban renewal and public hous- 
ing operations and promoting success. 
Eleven of the 15 cities effectively concentrat- 
ed on intensive counseling as the major tool 
for serving displaced families. 

Eight cities, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Washington, D.C., Milwau- 
kee, New Haven, Conn., and Paterson, NWJ., 
used the following procedures: 

1. Staffs of full-time, professionally trained 
social workers, skilled in the process of “in- 
terviewing low-income, minority-status fam- 
ilies.” These full-time staffs were supple- 
mented with other professionally trained 
workers when workloads so demanded. 

2. Detailed case histories were prepared for 
each displaced family, including a delinea- 
tion of sociological and psychological factors 
which might assist or deter acceptance of 
resettlement, as well as such necessary items 
as family size and income. 


These eight cities, and the remaining 
seven, also held frequent group meetings 
to keep the community and those affected 
fully informed of the plans and progress 
for site clearance. Other techniques used 
by the cities with successful relocation his- 
tories included the establishment of on- 
the-site offices which kept itemized lists of 
available housing, and housed personnel 
equipped, willing, and able to provide guid- 
ance to displaced families; and the use, as 
advisers, of commodity leaders who were 
fully informed of the purposes and plans 
on the theory that such persons would in- 
spire greater confidence than relocating per- 
sonnel might be able to achieve. 

Four communities rendered a preentry 
inspection service, before occupancy, for all 
displaced families, even those who relocated 
themselves. The study concluded that, in 
general, the city-aided families paid lower 
rent increases and now have better hous- 
ing than their self-relocated counterparts. 
Clearly the counseling-advisory service has 
been well worth the effort. 


SOME PROPOSALS FOR REVAMPING AND REVISING 
URBAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING 


‘Concepts and Operations 


The report of President-elect Kennedy's 
Conference on Urban Affairs held in Pitts- 
burgh on October 10, 1960, found one of the 
greatest challenges of our times, the chal- 
lenge to rebuild our cities and cope with 
explosive suburban growth. To meet this 
challenge, the conference recommended a 
10-year program of Federal-local action to 
eradicate slums and blighted areas and de- 
lineated the following as areas requiring 
special attention: 
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1. A decent home for every American 
family to be built at a rate of 2 million units 
@ year, with emphasis on rental and sales 
housing for low- and middle-income families. 
To achieve this, the homebuilding industry 
should be supplied with long-term, low-in- 
terest, reduced down-payment mortgages. 

Public housing: Public housing units 
should be increased. The conference pre- 
ferred small public housing projects which 
blend into existing neighborhoods, as well 
as rehabilitation of existing substandard 
private units. In addition, they recom- 
mended that the housing units be sold to 
longtime tenants; that family counseling be 
made available to tenants; racial discrimina- 
tion eliminated; and more units made avail- 
able for the elderly and large.families who 
have difficulty in finding decent homes. : 

2. More direct help to families and busi- 
nesses displaced by governmental programs, 
through increased moving benefits and other 
assistance. 

3. Federal aid for intelligently planned and 
unified transportation systems. 

4. Comprehensive planning for water and 
air pollution abatement. 

5. Federal assistance in the provision and 
conservation of recreational areas and open 
space. 

6. The coordination of all of these activi- 
ties into an integrated program of develop- 
ment. (Text of report appears in the Oct. 
20, 1960, New York Times, p. 26.) 

James C. Banks, RLA’s relocation expert, 
has suggested that rents in private housing 
be subsidized to shelter large, low-income 
families. He envisions accomplishing the 
threefold objective of: (1) Housing the large 
families; (2) permitting private realtors to 
rent to one family instead of breaking a 
dwelling into separate rooms; and (3) the 
scattering of public housing tenants. Such 
@ program might lessen the overcrowding 
‘which has been such a potent contributor to 
neighborhood deterioration and could con- 
ceivably result in less costly housing 
subsidies. 

In a 1960 book on the problems of hous- 
ing and slum clearance, Oscar Steiner, a 
champion of home ownership for wage earn- 
ers, devoted an entire chapter 7 to “build- 
ing for slum DP’s.” 

“Once land is cleared of slum dwellings, 
the second half of the problem must be 
tackled—producing new housing at prices 
the displaced: families can afford. 

“In cities of more than 500,000 population, 
the need for low-cost housing can be stated 
in terms of thousands of units. It would 
seem only commonsense to require that low- 
cost housing be built in the areas cleared 
under title I, since the majority should bene- 
fit from the public subsidy involved. 

“The brutal fact is that our capitalistic 
system is not merely encouraging subsi- 
dized—better named, perhaps, socialized— 
public housing, but forcing these families to 
qualify for them or remain in their slums. 
Because low-rent private housing is not 
made available.’ 

The December 4, 1960 Washington Star 
(p. B 1) reported that outgoing Urban Re- 
newal Commissioner David M. Walker recom- 
mended an inducement to the construction 
of middle- and low-income housing on slum- 
cleared land. He suggested that the cost of 
the land to the developer be set according 
to the type of construction intended to be 
undertaken. Mr. Walker considered this an 
expedient method for fulfilling the big chal- 
lenge of the program—‘“the techniques of 
providing dwelling units for all the people 
ona repeating basis.”” In addition, he recom- 
mended less emphasis on condemnation and 
more on conservation amd rehabilitation. 
When Mr. Walker assumed the Office of Com- 
missioner of the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, he advanced this theory, and indi- 
cated his intention to set up “rehabilitation 
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officer’ positions in Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration regional offices. 

The Federal Urban Renewal Council’s 
second meeting (1960) centered around 
middle- and low-income housing construc- 
tion and the enforcement of housing codes. 
The council recommended to Urban Renewal 
Commissioner Walker that recertification of 
workable programs (programs for community 
improvement) be withheld in the absence of 
concrete code enforcement by a community. 

The 1960 conference resolution of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials saw as two of the immediate 
problems for 1961: 

1. The need to relate public housing to 
the total housing market and to find prac- 
tical means of tying together the basic parts 
of the urban renewal program: 

(a) Conservation of existing housing; 

(b) the strengthening of housing codes 
and code enforcement; 

(c) total clearance of existing structures 
- where necessary and rebuilding of these areas 
under a pattern that serves the citywide pur- 
poses of industry, commerce, education, and 
recreation, as well as improved housing. 

2. The need to understand more fully the 
social problems of poverty, disease, and crime 
and how to join the forces behind the 
physical city rebuilding movement with 
those at work against the influences that 
blight personal growth and health. 

One of the most revealing studies of the 
impact of slum clearance on slum dwellers 
was conducted by Herbert J. Gans as a part 
of a larger 5-year study on “Relocations and 
Mental Health: Adaptation Under Stress’’ 
under the Center for Community Studies of 
Harvard Medical School.® 

As the result of an 8-month on-the-scene 
study of Boston’s West End urban-renewal 
project, Mr. Gans suggests that a new defini- 
tion of slums is necessary if current urban- 
renewal policy is maintained. His study re- 
vealed that West End actually was a low-rent 
area rather than a slum district, and that 
most of the buildings in the project were 
not social and physical dangers to the larger 
community. Mr. Gans observes that while 
the low-rental housing in the area wouki be 
considered obsolescent by the standards of 
most planners, it is only obsolescent in rela- 
tion to their middle-class standards and their 
income, 

The author is critical of the present poli- 
cies which use public funds to subsidize—if 
only indirectly—the erection of high-rent 
housing and which penalize the low-income 
population without clear proof that these 
policies are in the public interest. 


CONCLUSION 


An analysis of urban-renewal legislative 
history, testimony before the Congress, and 
scholarly critiques of housing and urban- 
renewal program operations and results re- 
veals that some confusion exists as to the 
objectives of urban renewal: 

1. Some writers, planning, and Govern- 
ment officials envision national housing 
policy as aiming at the twinfold objectives 
of redeveloping communities and rehousing 
slum dwellers. 

2. Some would place the rehousing of slum 
dwellers as the primary objective, using slum 
clearance as a means to this end. 

3. Still others believe that slum clearance 
should be geared to the development of eco- 
nomically sound city centers, with upper- 
middle-income and high-income residential 
neighborhoods designed to stem the flow of 
taxpayers out of the cities into the suburbs. 

4. Many, while recognizing the desirability 
of sound business environments and high- 
income housing, which comprise a substan- 
tial portion of a community's tax base, 
express considerable concern over subsidizing 
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a few at the expense of many in view of 
the dearth of low-income and lower middle- 
income housing resources. They point out 
that it becomes increasingly difficult to re- 
locate families and persons with each new 
project undertaken, since there is not enough 
new construction to replace the housing re- 
moved from the supply. Danger lies in the 
fact that displaced persons will overcrowd 
other areas and reduce them to the same sub- 
standard level as the renewed areas. 

Still another fact which becomes clear is 
that urban renewal as it is currently prac- 
ticed gives too little consideration to the 
human side. This criticism is concerned not 
only with the manner in which many reloca- 
tion operations are handled, but also with 
the fact that many of the urban renewal 
projects are conceived and executed with lit- 
tle or no regard for the fact- that cities are 
places in which people live, work, and play— 
not merely an environment of physical 
structures. 

The major criticisms leveled at the Fed- 
eral urban renewal program in the District 
of Columbia and in other cities across the 
Nation, generally take the following forms: 

1. That slum clearance and urban renewal 
are not meeting the avowed goal of the 1949 
Housing Act—a decent home in a suitable 
living environment for every American fam- 
ily, since most of the redevelopment has 
cohsisted of high-rental housing and busi- 
ness establishments. 

2. That preparations for housing minority 
groups, large families, and single persons, 
who are most affected by urban renewal and 
other Government actions, have not been 
adequate. These groups have the greatest 
difficulty securing alternate accommoda- 
tions. As a result when they are displaced 
many relocate in other deteriorating areas or 
overcrowd borderline neighborhoods, cre- 
ating new slums which will eventually have 
to be cleared and rebuilt. 

The following statement perhaps best ex- 
presses the attitude held by many scholars, 
social workers, and citizen groups: 

“There has developed also a new public 
attitude toward housing. Although the evils 
of bad housing have long been recognized 
and deplored, only in recent times have good 
housing for all and the elimination of slums 
been accepted as a responsibility of Gov- 
ernment. So long as housing was considered 


a private matter, slums could be regarded as . 


unavoidable or at least not considered a 
public responsibility. But when ‘a decent 
home: and a suitable living environment for 
every American family’ is declared by Con- 
gress to be a national policy, existing hous- 
ing inadequacies are placed in a different 
light. Not only is public attention focused 
upon the ill-housed groups, but the expecta- 
tion is created that Government will act on 
should act to help remedy the situation.’’* 


1 Op. cit., p. 109. 

* Reynolds, Harry W., Jr. “Family Relo- 
cation Can Succeed in Urban Renewal.” The 
report of a 4-year study of family relocation 
in 41 urban-renewal areas indicates that 
guidance programs pay off in direct propor- 
tion to services rendered. Chicggo: U.S. Mu- 
nicipal News, Apr. 15, 1960, v. 27, No. 7, p. 27. 
(Originally a summary appeared in American 
City.) 

3 Ibid. 

* As reported by George Wilson in the Oct. 
2, 1960, Sunday Star. 
* Steiner, Oscar. 
and Your Pocketbook; 
Growing Slums Into Assets." New York, Uni- 
versity Publishers, Inc., 1960, p. 66-69. (See 
remainder of chapter and also chapter 8 for 
ideas on producing private low-cost housing. 
Mr. Steiner notes that in 1954 only 1 out 
of every 5 units was built at a price the 

under-$5,000 wage earner could afford.) 


“Our Housing Jungle— 
(How To Turn Our 
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°Gans, Herbert J. “The Human Implica- 
tions of Current Redevelopment and Reloca- 
tion Planning.” Journal of American Insti- 
tute of Planners, v. 25, February 1959, pp. 15- 
25. See Mr. Gans’ proposals for redevelop- 
ment and relocation appended to this report. 

7“Where Shall We Live?” A report of the 
Commission on Race and Housing. Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1958, p. 6 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, our ai- 
tention is focused today on scientific 
research and our efforts to keep ahead of 
scientific progress of our opponents in 
the cold war. 

In this effort the University of Mich- 
igan, situated in the congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent, 
has been making an outstanding con- 
tribution. 

The University of Michigan ranks fifth 
in the Nation among nonprofit—fourth 
among universities—in Defense Depart- 
ment research and development con- 
tracts. If we do not include operation 
of laboratories under contract such as 
the Lincoln Laboratory operated by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the operation of the Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory by the California Institute of 
Technology, and the Applied Research 
Laboratory operated by Johns Hopkins 
University, the University of Michigan 
would rank first in the Nation for on- 
campus research and development work 
for the Department of Defense. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, the University of Michigan expend- 
ed a total of $26 million for the direct 
support of research made up of the 
following items: ; 

From the Department of De- 


SOG octamer deaiencadnge $13, 700, 000 
From other Government agen- 
Ry crtecei os eecnrancetiicanmeabesenees ot wa ania 6, 200, 000 
From foundations and other 
private associations______-__-_ 1, 350, 000 
PERS SERED tin re wt oe es 1, 100, 000 
Making a total of____-__- 22, 350, 000 
University of Michigan funds. _ 1, 850, 000 
Museums, business research, ; 
GGG enh pekeingtanee aeitamaieee 2, 100, 000 
Grand Weel. str 26, 300, 000 


Mr. Speaker, a brief description of the 
university’s research activities was con- 
tained in an article in the January 1961 
issue of the Great Lakelands, which I 
reproduce at this point in my remarks: 
SCIENCE AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION—SatT- 

URN MEASUREMENT A 1960 Hicw PoINT IN 

U-M RESEARCH 

Measuring the temperature of the planet 
Saturn 800 million miles away and turning 
over two new radar systems for national 
defense were two University of Michigan re- 
search highlights that attracted attention 
in 1960. e 

Other notable events of the year in engi- 
neering and the physical sciences ranged 
from meteorological experiments using rock- 
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ets and balloons to the 1960 Nobel Prize for 
physics being awardei for work initiated 
under a University of Michigan Phoenix 
grant. 

Saturn’s temperature was measured in 
September by University Of Michigan scien- 
tists using the university’s 85-foot radio 
telescope equipped with a highly sensitive 
ruby maser amplifier (also developed at the 
university). By detecting and measuring 
naturally emitted radio wave from the dis- 
tant planet, the scientists found its temper- 
ature to be about 283° below zero Fahren- 
heit, just about its predicted temperature. 

University of Michigan radio astronomers 
also made the first clear and unambiguous 
measurements of a remote planetary neb- 
ula—a gas enveloped dying star—3,000 light 
years away. 

In April, two different radars developed by 
University of Michigan engineers at the 
university’s Willow Run laboratories were 
turned over to the U.S. Army Signal Corps, 
the project’s sponsor. 

One radar development, called “one of 
the most significant breakthroughs in radar 
since the early days of World War II,” allows 
detailed photo-maps to be taken from miles 
away, despite darkness, fog, rain, or clouds. 
The other radar system can also look far 

ehind enemy lines and provide photographic 
plots of battle information, such as move- 
ments of troops and vehicles. 

In the fall the Willow Run laboratories 
Were absorbed by the Institute of Science 
and Technology at the university, at which 
time it was noted that a strong basic science 
effort is vital to the development of industry 
in the State. 

Earlier the University of Michigan's Great 
Lakes Research Institute became a division 
of IST, allowing an expansion of research 
in an area vital to Michigan. A biophysics 
division was established by transferring this 
activity from the Rackham graduate school. 

Physics received a boost as funds became 
available for a new medium energy cyclo- 
tron building, in which studies of the nuclei 
of heavy elements will be made. Ground 
was broken for the new north campus build- 
ing in August. 

University of Michigan physicists were de- 
lighted when a former member of their de- 
partment was awarded the Nobel Prize for his 
development of the bubble chamber, a device 
used to trace the tracks made by subatomic 
particles. Dr. Donald Glaser began his work 
on the bubble chamber here with a grant 
from the University of Michigan’s Phoenix 
project 8 years ago. 

University engineers, using rockets to heft 
instruments 50 miles and more into the 
ionosphere, noted some theories of the earth’s 
atmosphere may have to be revised because 
of their findings. First indications were 
that the temperatures around 150 to 250 
miles high are actually warmer than had 
been believed. 

Other University of Michigan engineers set 
two 16-story-higka balloons adrift to carry 
instruments to 116,000 feet high in a project 
‘designed to show how instruments in the 
Tiros weather satellites were performing. 

The revolution in computer application 
was reflected in meetings at the University 
of Michigan this year of engineering educa- 
tors. They heard progress.reports on the 
university’s 3-year project, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation, to more effectively intro- 
duce computer use in undergraduate engi- 
neering education. And this year the uni- 
versity offered more than 60 courses in which 
computers were used, more than any other 
school in the country. 

Still other projects saw University of 
Michigan personnel traveling around the 
globe to apply their knowledge to special 
problems. The chairman of civil engineer- 
ing went to India to head a project studying 
Indian sanitation and water supply while 
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another civil engineer traveled to Chile to 
lecture and advise on how to make building 
foundations more resistant to earthquakes 
such as the one which leveled so many struc- 
tures there in May. ‘ 

And the director of the Phoenix project 
(the university’s privately supported atoms- 
for-peace program) visited Israel, Turkey, 
and Greece to discuss their peaceful atomic 
energy programs. Under the same Phoenix 
project—International Cooperation Admin- 
istration project, another University of 
Michigan engineer flew to Formosa to help 
the Chinese set up their first nuclear reactor. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Library of Congress has 
prepared a résumé of proposals for re- 
vision of housing policy and law, and I 
include it here as a part of my remarks: 
PROPOSALS FOR REVISIONS OF HOUSING POLICY 

AND LAW 


(From Herbert J. Gans “The Implications 
of Current Redevelopment and Relocation 
Planning” (February 1959, Journal of 
American Institute of Planners) ) 

1. Proposals for redevelopment 


Urban renewal and the rehousing of slum 
dwellers are necessary and desirable objec- 
tives. However, the means of achieving them 
ought to be chosen in relation to these ob- 
jectives, rather than to extraneous ones.! 
Thus, redevelopment should be pursued pri- 
marily for the benefit of the community as a 
whole and of the people who live in the slum 
area, and not for that of the redeveloper or 
his eventual tenants.2? The recommendations 
that follow are based largely on this prin- 
ciple. Although they stem from the Boston 
observations, many of them are undoubtedly 
applicable to renewal and relocation proce- 
dures in other large cities. 

1. Renewal projects should be located first 
in those areas which are slums as defined 
above, i.e., in which it can be proven that the 
housing and facilities present social and phys- 
ical dangers to the residents and to the 
larger community. The availability of a re- 
developer ought to be a consideration, but 
one of lesser priority. 

2. Before areas for renewal are finally de- 
termined, independent studies should be 
made which provide proof of the area’s char- 
acter but take into account the values and 
living patterns of the residents.* 

3. Renewal proposals which call for the 
clearance of an entire neighborhood should 
be studied closely to determine whether the 
existing social. system satisfies more positive 
than negative functions for the residents. 
If this is the case, planners must decide 
whether the destruction of this social system 
is justified by the benefits to be derived from 
clearance. 

4. Projects which require large-scale re- 
location‘ should be studied in a similar 
manner. Such projects should not be initi- 
ated until the community has built sufficient 
relocation units to assure the proper® re- 
housing of the residents. If private enter- 
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prise is unable to provide them, city, State, 
and Federal funds will have to be used. 
Moreover, if relocation housing is built prior 
to the renewal project, and in sufficient 
quantity, and if it is attractive, it is likely 
to draw enough people out of the slum areas 
to reduce the market value of slum struc- 
tures. Consequently, some of the costs of 
providing such relocation housing will be 
returned by reduced acquisition costs at the 
time of renewal. 

5. If a community is unwilling or unable 
to provide the required relocation housing, 
it should not be permited to engage in re- 
newal operations. 

6. City planners ought to recognize the 
functions performed in the city by the low- 
income population. They should make sure 
that sufficient housing is available for them 
and in the proper locations (including some 
near the central business district) for their 
and the city’s needs. The Federal Govern- 
ment should encourage the renewal of such 
housing by increasing its subsidies when the 
renewal plan calls for the rehabilitation or 
construction of low-income dwellings. 

7. Greater emphasis should be placed on 
the rehabilitation of low-rent housing, and 
less on its clearance. Such rehabilitation 
should be based on standards that provide 
decent, safe, and sanitary—but economically 
priced—dwelling units. In order to make 
this possible, existing standards should be re- 
studied, to distingiush requirements which 
brings housing up to a standard but low- 
rent level, from those which are fringe bene- 
fits that price rehabilitated units out of the 
low-rent market.® 

8. In the future, when renewal becomes 
an accepted urban governmental activity, 
experiments should be made with: 

(a) Flexible subsidies, so that Federal con- 
tributions are increased if the reuse is low— 
or middle—income housing; and reduced if 
it is luxury housing. 

(b) Requirements that the redeveloper 
construct or finance some relocation housing, 
especially if he proposes to redevelop the site 


with housing out of the price range of the 


present site residents. 
2. Proposals for relocation 


If the purpose of urban renewal is to im- 
prove the living conditions of the present 
slum dwellers, relocation becomes one of the 
most important, if not the most important, 
phases of the renewal process. This prin- 
ciple suggests a number of proposals for pro- 
cedural change: ; 

1. The relocation plan should take priority 
over the renewal phases of the total plan, 
and no renewal plan should be approved by 
Federal or local agencies until a proper relo- 
cation plan has been developed. 

2. This relocation plan should be based on 
a thorough knowledge of the project area 
residents, so that the plan fits their demands 
and needs and so that officials have some 
understanding of the consequences of their 
actions before they put the plan into effect. 
The Federal agency ought to reevaluate its 
relation to the local agencies, raising its re- 
quirements for approval of the local reloca- 
tion plan and relaxing its requirements for 
such phases as rent collection. The latter 
would make it possible for the local agency 
to be more sensitive to certain needs of the 
project area residents. 

3. Any renewal plan which requires the 
clearance of an area and large-scale reloca- 
tion should contain provisions for the re- 
habilitation of site structures if changes in 
market conditions suddenly reduce the 
amount of land required by the redevel- 
oper.’ 

4. Local and Federal agencies should pro- 
vide interest-free or low-interest loans to 
relocatees who wish to buy new homes. 

5. These agencies should provide similar 
loans to project area landlords whose pres- 
ent buildings provide decent, safe, and sani- 
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tary housing, to allow them to purchase new 
buildings in other areas or to rehabilitate 
such buildings and to make them available 
to project area residents. 

6. Landlords with units eligible for reloca- 
tion housing anywhere in the community 
should be encouraged to rent to relocatees, 
through such incentives as rehabilitation 
loans, subsidies for redecorating, and the 
like. 

7. When project area rents have been low, 
so that resident’s housing costs are raised 
sharply as a result of relocation, the Federal 
and local agencies should set up a rent 
moratorium to allow relocatees to save some 
money for future rentals. The length of this 
moratorium should be based on the gap be- 
tween project area and relocation area 
rentals. 

8. ‘Liquidation funds in lieu of moving al- 
lowances should be provided to small store 
owners and other businessmen who will not 
be able to reopen their firms elsewhere. 
Other Federal and local programs should be 
made available. to provide occupational re- 
training and other vocational aids to those 
who want them. 

9. Communication between the redevelop- 
ment agency and the residents should be 
set up so that: 

(a) The amount of information given to 
site residents is maximized, and the de- 
velopment of rumors due to information 
vacuums is prevented. 

(b) Officials are trained to understand the 
inevitably deprivatory nature of relocation 
for the residents so that they have more in- 
sight into what relocation means to the resi- 
dents, and can develop a more tolerant at- 
titude toward their reactions of shock and 
protest. : 

10. The relocation staff should be strengh- 
ened by the addition of: 

(a) Social workers who can provide aid to 
residents faced with additional problems 
resulting from relocation, and can make re- 
ferrals to other city agencies that deal with 
such problems.* 

(b) Real estate technicians who can de- 
velop a thorough inventory of the city’s 
housing supply, and can also weed out un- 
scrupulous landlords who are likely to ex- 
ploit the relocatees. 

11. In relocation projects that involve the 
destruction of a positive social system, ex- 
periments should be conducted to: 

(a) Find ways of relocating together ex- 
tended families living together in separate 
but adjacent households—provided they 
want to be moved en masse. 

(b) Make it possible for important proj- 
ect area institutions and organizations to 
reestablish themselves in those neighbor- 
hoods which have received the majority of 
relocatees, or in central locations where they 
are accessible to scattered relocatees. 

(c) Develop group relocation methods to 
allow members of an ethnic group who want 
to stay together to move into an area as a 
group. This is especially important if there 
are neighborhoods with available relocation 
housing in which there are presently no 
members of that ethnic group. 

12. Previous relocation projects suggest 
that most people relocate themselves, and 
only a small proportion are relocated by the 
agency. In the future, procedures should 
be revised on this basis. Then, the major 
functions of the relocation agency should 
be: 

(a) To make sure that the supply of re- 
location housing is sufficient to give relo- 
catees a maximal choice of decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwelling units at rents they are 
willing to pay and in neighborhoods in which 
they want to live. 

(b) To provide information and other aids 
that will enable relocatees to evaluate these 
dwelling units, and to make the best housing 
choice in relation to their needs and wants. 
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(c) To offer relocation service to those who 
want to be moved by the agency. 


(From Charles Abrams, U.S. Housing: “A 
New Program” (the New Leader, Jan. 13, 
1958, sec. 2) ) 

This housing specialist makes the follow- 
ing proposals: 

1. Reorientation of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, with the Administrator an 
Administrator in fact of the complete pro- 
gram in harmony with the general welfare.” 

2. Revision of the HHFA and FHA system 
to embrace lower-income families:. The 
HHFA should be provided with an initial 
appropriation of $2 billion for direct loans 
to low-income families at interest rates rang- 
ing from zero to the market rate depending 
on family income. 

3. Revision of the FHA financing scheme 
by creating a federally aided second-mort- 
gage market: We should return to the in- 
sured first-mortgage market supported by a 
new second-mortgage market made possible 
by Government financing. 

4. Rental housing for lower income fami- 
lies: A supplemental rental subsidy should 
be given to stimulate the building of rental 
housing and reduce the cost to the tenant. 
This would provide relocation housing other 
than institutionalized public housing. 

5. Cooperative housing: Federal encour- 
agement could take the form of Govern- 
ment charter of State cooperative corpora- 
tions; or the chartering of building-and-loan 
cooperatives by the Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem. Mr. Abrams believes these cooperatives 
should become self-supporting. 

6. Public housing: Mr. Abrams suggests 
that public housing administration be re- 
vised to permit the purchase of housing by 
tenants or cooperatives; be built on vacant 
land as well as on redeveloped land in order 
to increase the overall housing inventory. 

7. Minorities and integration: The author 
proposes means for reducing housing dis- 
crimination and calls for direct Federal loans 
to minorities when other financing is not 
available and notes that an increase in in- 
come is indispensable. j 

8. The establishment of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs with Cabinet rank is 
long overdue. Mr. Abrams indicates that 
comprehensive long-range planning is very 
much needed for urban renewal, land con- 
servation, highway construction, and gen- 
eral orderly development of communities. 





1For example, objectives such as attractive 
middle- and upper-income citizens back from 
the suburbs, contributing potential shoppers 
to a declining central retail area, creating 
symbols of “community revival”; or providing 
more statusful surroundings (and parking 
lots) for powerful community institutions. 

2This statement is based on a comment 
made by Ruth Glass, the British planner, 
after her observations of American renewal. 
She described it as primarily for the benefit 
of the redeveloper and his tenants, whereas 
British renewal tries to aid mainly the pres- 
ent residents of the slum area. 

? Studies made by redevelopment agencies 
rarely concern themselves with the charac- 
teristics and needs of the project area resi- 
dents, or the ways in which they live. In- 
stead, they try to prove, on the one hand, 
how undesirable the area is in order to per- 
suade the Federal and local agencies to pro- 
vide funds for renewal, and, on the other, 
how desirable the area is for potential re- 
developers. Thus, they judge the area from 
the narrowly class-determined values of their 
clients, and ignore the neighborhood's posi- 
tive functions. The previously cited West 
End Project Report is a particularly blatant 
example. The fault here lies not so much 
with the local agency that writes such a 
report as with the Federal procedures which 
permit no real alternative. 
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‘This is defined as any relocation proposal 
that requires the rehousing of more people 
than is possible, given the existing low- 
rent housing supply of the community. 

5 “Proper” should be defined by the stand- 
ards of the residents who are to live in the 
relocation units as well as by those of the 
housing and planning officials. 

*Current rehabilitation frequently takes 
low-rent apartments and transforms them 
into dwelling units that fit the demands, 
tastes, and pocketbooks of middle and upper 
class people, but not those of their present 
residents. 

™For example, where the reuse is luxury 
housing, clearance of existing housing should 
be scheduled so that if the market for high- 
rent units suddenly shrinks, the remaining 
stock of existing housing can be rehabilitated 
for low- or middle-income tenants, or re- 
developed for them if n . 

® The relocation office in the West End has 
done some pioneering work in this respect. 
The relocation staff should also call on re- 
source persons in those areas to which site 
residents are moving, and employ them to 
facilitate the adjustment of the relocatees in 
their new neighborhoods. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent Congresses we have 
been requested to pass upon legislation 
providing for Federal aid to education in 
one form or another. No one can deny 
that the education of our young people is 
an important phase in our American way 
of life. It is a broad field of endeavor 
and has many ramifications, and it seems 
to me that those at the local level can 
best judge their need. 

In this connection I commend to your 
attention the editorial which appeared in 
the February 7 issue of the Chicago Daily 


Tribune: 
WHERE’S THE NEED? 


The philosophy underlying the recommen- 


_dation of Mr. Kennedy’s study group on edu- 


cation that the Federal Government must 
pump $9.4 billion into the Nation’s public 
school system in the nex* 4 years fs, as usual, 
that all that ails education is lack of money. 
We don’t think the prescription is even right. 

Before anybody obliges the lobbyists of 
the National Education Association with 
handouts on this scale, it would be well to 
consider the content of the education which 
is to be advanced. We don’t think even $99 
billion would do much to promote intellec- 
tual development if that development is to 
be based on Dick and Jane, “see and tell,” 
the “felt needs” of the child, the “whole 
child,” “social studies,” and all the rest of 
the nonsense promulgated in the name of 
“education for citizenship.” 

We do think that before spending of such 
dimensions is even tentatively considered, 
the schools should be compelled by the tax- 
payers to consider enforcing decent educa- 
tional standards, reforming the curriculum, 
weeding out the ineducable when they are 
proved to be se, and making grades and 
diplomas something better than certificates 
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of resigned acceptance or social time cards. 

Bricks and glass and teachers’ pay are all 
that ever seem to enter the minds of these 
enthusiasts for spending. These have little 
to do with excellence in scholarship or in 
teaching. They are things that responsible 
communities can attend to themselves, as 
most of them already do. 

Roger Freeman’s authoritative study, 
“School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” said 
that the case to support the contention of 
serious classroom shortage and inadequate 
teacher pay was feeble, indeed. The study 
sent to Mr. Kennedy by President Hovde, of 
Purdue, and his associates simply assumes 
that the propaganda to the contrary should 
not even be disputed. How would the Gov- 
ernment get into the picture if it were? 

Again there is the assumption that there 
are States which cannot meet their educa- 
tional needs of their own efforts. Let us see 
the demonstration. Even the White House 
Conference on Education, loaded as it was in 
favor. of the N.E.A., was obliged to concede: 
“No State represented has a demonstrated 
financial incapacity to build the schools it 
will need during the next 5 years.” 

That, it will be said, was the finding in 
1955. What should it be now? The answer 
reluctantly provided last year by Secretary 
Fiemming of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, always a promoter of 
Federal aid, was that the 45 States respond- 
ing to a poll conducted by his Office had 
“identified only 270 school districts out of 
35,000 in these States that had classroom 
shortages and are up against their bonded in- 
debtedness.” 

It certainly does not condemn one as an 
enemy of education the standard reply of 
the NEA to all objectors to Federal aid to 
ask where the evidence is that the Govern- 
ment has to barge in, billions in hand. Con- 
gress should place skepticism before senti- 
ment in dealing with this one. 





This and That 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
leading newspaper publisher in the State 
of Kansas is Mr. Jack P. Harris. In ad- 
dition to his responsibilities as a pub- 
lisher, Mr. Harris writes a syndicated 
column for many Kansas papers, entitled 
“This and That.” It is my opinion that 
he has a remarkable ability to help us to 
see the lighter sides of serious matters. 
His column of February 16, 1961, as pub- 
lished in the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald il- 
lustrates the point. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include Mr. Harris’ 
column of February 16, and ask that par- 
ticular attention be paid to his com- 
ments concerning the artistic sense of 
the new administration, and whether so- 
cial. security coverage should be ex- 
panded: 





THIS AND THAT 


A major distiller is merging with an im- 
“ portant brass company. Free stomach lining 
with every bottle? 

Some portions of the high plains country 
have had no precipitation since the first of 
the year. One only hopes that by summer 
the injunction will not be: Go west, young 
man. See America thirst. 
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In the pioneer days any type of woman fit 
comfortably into a covered wagon, so the 
frontiersmen never were faced with the prob- 
lem of outsized wives and compact cars. 

The new administration has a nice artistic 
sense. The blacker it paints conditions as it 
takes over, the whiter will seem any grays 
it later produces. 

Another reason for envying George Wash- 
ington, whose name always seems to come up 
at this time of year, is that. he went un- 
troubled to his grave, never having worried 
about his cholesterol count, and even having 
been unaware that he had one. 

Our country’s newest submarine is credited 
with incredible destructive power. What 
happens when the incredibly destructive 
power meets the completely indestructible 
object? 

The high spot of the present session of 
Congress will be the argument between 
Speaker of the House SAM Raysurn, 79, and 
Chairman of the Rules Committee Howarp 
SMitTH, 78, on whether social security should 
be expanded to require several million more 
to retire at 65. 

Ham, the first monkey to be shot success- 
fully into space, may be a hero to humans 
but to his fellows he probably is the champ 
chimp chump. . 





F orty-third Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 marks the 43d anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence. It is customary for 
the House to join with our Lithuanian 
friends around the world in commemo- 
rating this date. It is most fitting that 
we do so for this day should be remem- 
bered by all peoples who enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty. February 16 should re- 
mind all of us of the courage of the 
Lithuanian people who have valiantly 
sought freedom through decades of cruel 
oppression. 

The courageous struggle of the Lithu- 
anian people to secure freedom and inde- 
pendence spans centuries. Four hundred 
years before the discovery of America, 
Lithuanian succeeded in establishing an 
independent and free state. Then in the 
late 18th century, the Lithuanian people 
were forcefully absorbed into the old 
Russian Empire. Suffering under the 
heel of the czarist domination for the 
next 123 years, these brave people suc- 
ceeded in transmitting from generation 
to generation their love of liberty and 
their tradition and ideal of national free- 
dom. Forty-three years ago today they 
won and proclaimed their independence 
and were welcomed into the community 
of free nations. 

Lithuania enjoyed her precious prize 
of freedom, but a short while before it 
was once again forcefully snatched away 
at the point of a foreign bayonet. In 
1940, the Soviet Union dispatched the 
Red army into this small nation. Since 
then the Kremlin has deliberately set 
out to stamp out Lithuanian culture and 
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to exterminate the spirit of independ- 
ence. They continue to this day to ter- 
rorize the Lithuanian people by oppres- 
sion, persecution, and mass deportation. 

We in America are moved with com- 
passion by the suffering our Lithuanian 
friends have borne over the years. An- 
niversaries are, for most of us joyous 
occasions which call for celebration. 
But to the people of Lithuania there is 
little cause for joy. They must com- 
memorate this day in mute if defiant 
silence. Rather than a moment of cele- 
bration today is for them a time of sol- 
emn reconsecration to an ideal of free- 
dom which continues to live in the hearts 
and minds of a people long enslaved. 

We who are more fortunate can take 
inspiration from the fact that through 
long periods of bondage the Lithuanian 
people have unswervingly maintained 
the spirit of freedom and the ideal of 
national independence. We are confi- 
dent that in this tragic hour of their 
national life, these brave people will not 
fail in their fidelity to the noble tradi- 
tions and determined faith which have 
always sustained the human spirit in 
the midst of misery and tragedy. We 
to whom history has been more benign 
are steadfast in the hope and prayer 
that the human birthright of individual 
liberty and national self-determination 
will be restored to the Lithuanian peo- 
ple. And we are confident in the hope 
that the suffering of yesterday’s and to- 
day’s generation will assume meaning 
through the lives of a generation blessed 


with a liberty made possible by decades - 


of faith in freedom and justice. 





Inventors’ Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many ways in which the people of 
North Dakota have sought to encourage 
inventive genius and new industry has 
been through the sponsorship and sup- 
port of an annual Inventors’ Congress. 

The North Dakota Inventors’ Congress 
was first suggested by Andrew Freeman 
of Grand Forks, N. Dak., to the Greater 
North Dakota Association which joined 
with the Inventors Industry Association 
of America, the industrial committee 
of the Devils Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce and the North Dakota Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in sponsoring the 
first Inventors’ Congress. 

This first Inventors’ Congress was held 
in Devils Lake, N. Dak., January 20-21, 
1957, and as an outgrowth of this con- 
gress, the North Dakota Inventors’ As- 
sociation was organized. The original 
board of directors of this association 
consisted of Carl F. Smith, president; 
Milton Ekron, secretary-treasurer; Ho- 
mer Ludwick, Otis Bryant, L. A. Joyce, 
Leo Steinman, and C. E. Martin. 

The stated purposes of this organiza- 
tion are to “promote and encourage in- 
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ventions and scientific research, to con- 
duct tests and work to establish stand- 
ards and codes, to encourage the scien- 
tific advancement of its members, to as- 
sist each other in protecting and promot- 
ing patentable ideas and to help pro- 
mote the North Dakota Inventors’ Con- 
gress.” ; 

This year’s report on the annual con- 
gress lists 687 inventions which have 
been displayed during the 5 years the 
Inventors’ Congress has been held. 

It represents an outstanding effort on 
the part of the people of North Dakota 
to show appreciation of inventiveness 
and a fine contribution to the industrial 
development of North Dakota. 





The Murder of Father Renato Devos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the para- 
dox of Christ continues in our day. 
What is evil for the world is for Christ 
a good. Simplicity, humility, the silent 
suffering of insult and injury, and even 
death itself is to the atheist the great- 
est evil; to the follower of Christ the 
greatest good. The greatness of soul and 
the impact of his missionary labors on 
others may never be measured by the 
Star’s editorial on the death of Father 
Devos, but it is a tribute to another in- 
nocent victim giving his life for the 
cause of theistic principles. The edi- 
torial from the Evening Star of Wash- 
ington, Monday, Februrary 20, follows: 

REQUIEM FOR A PRIEST 


Throughout the world, in places as far 
apart as Peiping, Moscow, and New York, 
the Communists and their fellow travelers— 
together with just plain, simple-minded 
dupes—have wept and wailed synthetically 
in a screaming, riotous lament over the 
death of pro-Soviet Patrice Lumumba. But 
by way of contrast—a contrast further ex- 
posing their clamorous bereavement as 
something carefully staged to serve the cause 
of Red totalitarianism in the Congo and 
Africa as a whole—these very same people 
have shed not a tear for Father Renato De- 
vos. Nor have they voiced a single word 
either regretting or deploring the fate that 
has befallen him. 

After all, who has ever heard of this servant 
of God, and why should a good atheistic 
Marxist give him a second thought? Well, 
for those who may have missed the story in 
the rush of news, it should be reported that 
Father Devos has been murdered in the 
Congo, and in a most vile way. Wholly 
innocent of any conceivable connection with 
the Lumumba slaying, he has been sacrificed 
to the mob spirit of blindly unreasoning 
Lumumbists incited to violence by the 
Kremlin’s venomous propaganda. Thus, 
while walking unoffendingly and defense- 
lessly along a street in a town called Bukavu, 
he has been done to death with unspeakable 
savagery—first beaten unmercifully, then 
his ears cut off, and finally, in a kind of cor- 
poral work of mercy, beheaded. Yet no 
voice has been raised behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to protest against this atrocity, and no 
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one has organized mobs to mourn the cruel 
passing of the man. 

In that sense, unlike Patrice Lumumba, 
Father Devos, with news reports barely 
identifying him and devoting only a few 
lines to his story, seems to be little more than 
a cipher in the history of our times. Yet, 
forgotten as he and his name may be, he is 
in a peculiar way a key part of that history. 
And surely there are some among his fellow 
men who must remember him, and pray for 
him, and weep silently for him, and cry to 
heaven for an end to such evil as has snuffed 
out his good life so atrociously. 





Kennedy on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, certain- 
ly one of the most important issues that 
will be considered by the 87th Congress 
is Federal aid to education. 

I highly recommend that my col- 
leagues give the following editorial from 
this morning’s New York Times their 
thoughtful attention: 

President Kennedy is not likely to send to 
the Congress any more important legislative 
message during his entire term than the mes- 
sage he sent yesterday urging a major Fed- 
eral effort to improve the Nation’s educa- 
tional system. 

The crisis facing America’s schools and col- 
leges is so urgent, so vast, and by this time 
so well known that it is superfluous to 
dwell upon it. What is absolutely essential 
now is action. The President has supplied 
the leadership in offering a brilliantly con- 
ceived program, though one more modest in 
prospective financial outlay than many ex- 
perts think necessary. The basic principles 
of Federal aid to education have been dis- 
cussed for many years; this year, within the 
next few weeks, the Congress of the United 
States has the direct responsibility of pass- 
ing an aid-to-education bill that will at least 
start to meet present and future needs. 

Representing a smaller outlay in Federal 
assistance to public elementary and second- 
ary schools than either the bill passed last 
year by the Senate (which died with the end 
of the session) or the recent recommenda- 
tions of the Hovde committe, the Kennedy 
proposals are, as he says, “modest.” They 
nevertheless would be a giant step forward 
if accepted by Congress, as by and large they 
ought to be. The President would leave it 
up to local authorities whether the school 
money provided—a total of $2.3 billion over 
the next 3 years—would be spent on con- 
struction or teacher’s salaries. Increased 
funds for both purposes are needed desper- 
ately—and the word is not too strong. 

The President introduces an interesting 
innovation foreshadowed in the Hovde re- 
port—to provide extra help for areas of 
special educational need such as city slums, 
thus setting up a kind of equalization pro- 
gram within the respective States, as well as 
the one along more familiar lines between 
the States. The contributions of the States 
would be based on a formula taking into 
account relative wealth and number of 
pupils. We are glad to note that the Presi- 
dent specifically underlines “the clear pro- 
hibition of the Constitution” against allocat- 
ing funds to church schools or church school 
teachers’ salaries. 
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In addition to helping the schools, the 
Kennedy program provides for continuation 
of existing authority for Federal loans to 
colleges of all types for dormitory housing, 
plus a welcome new plan to grant loans for 
other kinds of academic facilities such as 
classrooms. - 

An entirely new program of 50,000 Federal 
scholarships a year, to be awarded on basis 
of ability, is a major feature of the Presi- 
dent’s education message. This is good; but 
serious questions arise over a corollary pro- 
posal to extend direct Federal help to the 
colleges that the scholarship winners choose 
to attend, “to enable these institutions to 
accept the additional students” without in- 
creasing their fees or suffering undue finan- 
cial 108s. 

Taken as a whole, the President’s pro- 
gram—designed in its various parts to extend 
over different periods of time—-would cost 
a total of $5.6 billion. This is certainly not 
too much. There is no problem facing this 
country today—foreign or domestic—more 
critical than that of insuring the education 
essential to keep our society strong and free. 





Impeachment of Our Chief Justice: An 
Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, letters are coming in, advocat- 
ing the impeachment of Chief Justice 
Warren. 

Sometimes accompanying these sug- 
gestions are Supreme Court decisions 
which, in the view of those urging the 
impeachment of the Chief Justice, tend 
to make rather than interpret the laws 
as written by the Congress or the leg- 
islative bodies of the States. That is 
the charge—that the Supreme Court has 
usurped the functions of the Congress. 

Whatever may be our views as to the 
correctness of the Court’s reasoning and 
final decisions—and I disagree with sev~ 
eral of the Court’s decisions—at the 
present time there appears to be no 
charge which would result in a convic- 
tion if Warren were impeached. 

REMOVAL FROM OFFICE 

Article II, section 4, of the Constitu- 

tion states that— ; 


The President, Vice President, and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.* 


POWER TO IMPEACH—CONSTITUTION 
Article I, section 2, clause 5, states: 
The House of Representatives shall have 
the sole power of impeachment. 
TRIAL ON IMPEACHMENT 

Article I, section 2, clause 6, of the 
Constitution provides: . 

The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. 

Whatever may be the reasoning be- 
hind this present drive for the impeach- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ment of the Chief Justice, in my humble 
judgment, not even ‘a majority, much 
less two-thirds, of the membership of 
the Senate would vote for a conviction. 

However meritorious the criticism of 
Justice Warren, it would seem to be a 
waste of time to file impeachment 
charges with the Clerk of the House. 

It is possible that, if those instigating 
this drive to impeach the Chief Justice 
would direct their efforts toward some 
other method of bringing about the de- 
sired result, as, for example, remedial 
legislation, much time and effort would 
be saved, something accomplished. 

Just what has the Chief Justice done 
that would justify a conviction if he was 
tried by the Senate? 

Several of the decisions made by Chief 
Justice Warren and concurred in by 
other members of the Court are, in my 
humble judgment, completely wrong; in 
the end will cause us to lose much of the 
freedom which we heretofore have en- 
joyed. A real service can be rendered by 
those who desire the Chief Justice’s im- 
peachment by showing to those in local 
communities the unsoundness of his con- 
clusions. 

However, when Justice Chase was on 
trial, Senator Giles of Virginia said: 

Impeachment is nothing more than an in- 
quiry, by the two Houses of Congress, 
whether the office of any public man might 
not be better filled by another. 

We want your offices, for the purpose of 
giving them to men who will fill them 
better.? 


1 Madison, whose objection lead to the in- 
sertion of the more definite phrase “high 
crimes and misdemeanors,” was the strongest 
advocate of a broad construction of the im- 
peachment power. He argued that inca- 
pacity, negligence, or perfidy of the Chief 
Magistrate should be ground for impeach- 
ment. He also contended that the wanton 
removal from office of meritorious officers 
would be an act of maladministration. 

* John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, I, 321, 322 
(1874). 





The Medical-Care Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert an editorial from the 
Fort Scott (Kans.) Tribune on the sub- 
ject of “The Medical-Care Debate.” The 
editorial, which appeared on Thursday, 
February 16, 1961, asks a serious ques- 
tion—one which I hope my colleagues will 
give their thorough consideration: 

THE MEDICAL-CARE DEBATE 

One of the big domestic debates of the 
year is shaping up in Congress over the 
proposed medical-care plan for the aged. 
There are strong forces lining up on both 
sides. Heavy pressures will be brought to 
bear. 

Much of the argument will be as to 
whether the measure offered at the last ses- 
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sion, now being presented in a modified ver- 
sion, is a step toward socialized medicine. 
Debate along that line will be missing the 
point. Whatever the Government starts to 
do in the way of medical aid must be a step 
toward socialized medicine. The medical- 
care plan for the aged will be no exception. 
The question to be decided is whether more 
socialized medicine than we already have in 
the welfare program is desirable, or not de- 
sirable. The debate will be more honest and 
clear cut if that question is recognized. 





President Judge John J. Aponick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre ‘Times-Leader of 
Thursday, February 16, 1961, which com- 
ments upon the life and career of Presi- 
dent Judge John J. Aponick, of the court 
of common pleas, 1lth judicial district 
of Pennsylvania, comprising my home 
district of Luzerne County, who died sud- 
denly last week. 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENT JUDGE JOHN J. APONICK 


The shock to the community when Presi- 
dent Judge John J. Aponick collapsed on 
the bench yesterday afternoon while pre- 
siding at a trial was transformed to deep 
sorrow today with news of his passing at 
Mercy Hospital as a result of a stroke. It is 
hard to believe so vigorous a personality has 
disappeared from the local scene in his 
prime. 

That he should be fatally stricken at his 
post was not surprising to colleagues and 
other intimates who knew his dedication 
to the highest office in the gift of the people 
of Luzerne County. The oldest member of 
the local bench in point of service, he had 
acquired a well-deserved reputation for fi- 
delity to duty. Unquestionably, his intense 
application was a factor in the inroads that 
had been made in his health. 

In a very real sense, then, he was a martyr 
to duty, putting his obligations to the Com- 
monwealth in his official capacity ahead of 
personal considerations. Zeal and a sense 
of responsibility in public servants are most 
commendable, but it is regrettable so high a 
price must be paid for them. 

A scholar and educator, as well as a lawyer, 
Judge Aponick brought to the common pleas 
bench an impressive background. But that 
was not all. Even more important were the 
personal attributes with which he was en- 
dowed—character, integrity, courage, and 
temperament to buttress his unquestioned 
ability. Possessing just about everything a 
well equipped jurist needed, he was a worthy 
successor to the distinguished men in whose 
footsteps he followed in the 11th Judicial 
District of Pennsylvania, comprising Luzerne 
County. 


That the public was aware of his qualifica-: 


tions was indicated by the support he re- 
ceived at the polls when he was swept into 
office three times. He even outdistanced so 
popular a figure on the American political 
scene as Franklin D. Roosevelt. Party lines 
were forgotten when Judge Aponick was con- 
cerned. 

Judge Aponick furnished an insight into 
his character when he observed: 
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“I have tried to the best of my ability to 
administer Justice for all men without par- 
tiality or favor. In a campaign for Judicial 
office, there are no issues except the fitness 
of the candidate for office. In this respect, 
I rest solely upon my formal education, ex- 
perience, and record as a judge.” 

To these words, we might append the 
familiar accolade the Armed Forces bestow 
on those who acquit themselves well in the 
service of their country, to wit: 

“Well done.” 

Judge Aponick’s extracurricular activities 
were on a par with his judicial service. His 
influence was felt in many spheres where he 
Was recognized as a tower of strength. To 
say he will be missed is perhaps the year’s 
understatement. 

One might go on in this vein indefinitely, 
but it would add nothing to the record of 
this self-made man who went to work at 13 
and never stopped until he was struck down 
at his post at 61. 





Comment on Americana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, George 
Todt, columnist for the Los Angeles 
Herald Express, frequently supplies his 
readers with thoughtful comment on 
Americana. 

The following is of particular interest: 

My great-great-grandpappy was a Minute- 
man at Lexington who fired several of the 
well-known shots heard ‘round the world, 
those being the ones which commenced our 
successful and finally victorious Revolu- 
tionary War of 1776. 

I suppose such action would qualify him 
to be called by the appellation patriot in 
those stirring times. At least my Pomeroy 
ancestor blazed away at King George III’s 
ole redcoats in what proved to be a highly 
effective piece of action in his day. 

But in addition to the effective kind of 
patriots of that time, there was also another 
type. This was the so-called summer patriot 
who only lent himself to the struggle whilst 
the weather was bright and fair. 

Then he took French leave whenever the 
opportunity suited him—which was often. 


BITTER PATRIOT 


Now in these modern times we may find 
an analogy of sorts. A great wave of 
patriotism is beginning to make itself heard“ 
at last above the roar of liberal propaganda 
in the Republic of the United States. It is 
needed—but how effective will it become in 
the end? 

Let’s face facts: Sometimes the cause of 
good Americanism becomes embarrassed by 
the overall ineffectiveness of the wrong kind 
of patriot. This is the kind who first de- 
scends upon us waving the flag—only to use 
it as an excuse to preach the most narrow- 
minded hatred and bigotry against some of 
his fellow citizens thereafter. This is a 
smelly business. - 

I suppose we should call such a negative 
personality a bitter patriot of the year- 
around variety. 

In my view, the myopic extremist on the 
far right is as detrimental to a healthy con- 
cept of good Americanism as the stealthy 
subversive on the lunatic left. 

Both ought to be avoided at all cost by 
decent people. 


ee 


ee 
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Real patriotism is constructive, not de- 
structive. 

NEVER CUT UP 

It is based invariably on reason, intelli- 
gence and consideration for the honest, but 
different viewpoints of others. 

Patriots never cut up their opposition 
merely to watch them bleed. 

It has been my privilege to know some of 
the men and women who qualify today as 
among our, most outstanding patriots. 
Without exception, they have reflected the 
qualities mentioned. 

These people seek actively to find solutions 
which are realistic, reasonable and construc- 
tive to the problems which face us. Not 
content to merely rail and rant and gnash 
their teeth in near-childish displays of bad 
temperament. The latter is adolescent 
stuff. 

To those of us who have studied the way 
of typical subversives in times past, we often 
note a recurring pattern: Somehow infiltra- 
tors almost invariably manage to worm their 
way into even the best and most elite 
organizations. 

LURID TALES 


Sometimes their game is simply to dis- 
grace the patriotic movement in America by 
fist-shaking in public and other displays of 
bad manners. Such quislings plan it that 
way, of course. 

Also there are others who scare their 
audiences to death with lurid tales—then 
pags the hat for collections to save our Re- 
public from the enemy. Racketeer is a bet- 
ter name than patriot for some. 

One might be inclined to mitigate the 
evils of the bitter patriot if only his ques- 
tionable leadership might win victories occa- 
sionally, or at all. I hold little esteem for 
leaders who fail to understand how to win 
for their people. Let them disappear. 

HEAVEN FORBID 


As everyone knows, patriotic elements have 
been taking a beating in our country over 
the past 30 years. The truth: We have done 
@ poor selling job. Our educational efforts 
have been bad—no salable package in com- 
parison to the smoother and more intelligible 
efforts by the opposition. 

The bitter patriots have led many of us 
to believe erroneously theirs is the only 
choice of patriotism, American brand and 
style. Heaven forbid. 

Real Americanism always must embrace 
the best in healthy, normal outlooks on life. 
It must be creative and life-giving, designed 
to help—not hurt. To shed light instead of 
heat. 

Its true meaning is bound up in unselfish 
service to others, in the belief that right 
makes might, that In God we trust. 

Where is there any room for bitterness 
here? 





Hon. W. F. Norrell 


SPEECH 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just come from one of the saddest oc- 
casions of my life—the burial of my 
great and good friend and our gallant 
colleague, the Honorable W. F. NorrELL. 
My heart is heavy as the realization 
finally dawns that no more shall we see 
him in this Hall; no more shall we have 
the untold benefit of his wise and quiet 
counsel; no more shall we have him as 
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a stanch pillar on which to lean in times 
of need. 

Yes; I have lost a great and good 
friend, and my State and Nation have 
lost a truly outstanding statesman. 

It was characteristic of Mr. NoRRELL, 
through the more than 25 years I had 
known him, to be on the side of the little 
man. He gave untiringly of himself to 
this end, and his untimely passing will 
stand as an everlasting monument to the 
service and devotion he gave to his 
friends and constituents. 

It seems as though only days ago that 
I first walked upon this floor, about to 
become a Member of the 86th Congress. 
As many of you will recall, after all other 
Members had taken the oath, I was sum- 
moned to the well by our Speaker. As 
I started out alone, Mr. Norretu fell into 
step beside me and stood stanchly behind 
me as I was administered the oath. A 
photograph of this ceremony is one of 
the most prized mementos of my-service 
in this House, and occupies a treasured 
spot on my office wall. 

Yes; the House will sorely miss this 
champion of honesty and fairplay whose 
greatest characteristic was his unyield- 
ing dedication to his high principles. 

I join with all of my colleagues in ex- 
tending the deepest, prayerful sympathy 
to the family of this departed leader of 
men. 

His task in this life has been very well 
done. 





Final Chapter in Price-Fixing Conspiracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


Or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 23, 1959, I addressed the Members 
of the House on the subject of impor- 
tation of electric generating equipment 
and its relation to U.S. manufacturing 
companies and our domestic labor force. 

The reason for my comments were to 
clarify the issues which were being pre- 
sented in a biased and deceptive man- 
ner. The remarks may be found by any 
interested person on pages 12509 to 12511 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of July 23, 
1959. The subject heading was “Ameri- 
can Managed Prices Versus Foreign 
Competition—Facts Regarding Govern- 
mental Purchasing of Generating Ma- 
chines.” I do not intend to repeat the 
text of that speech today. I do state 
that in the body of the speech I demon- 
strated the falsity of the claims of two 
great Amerivan electrical machinery 
companies—Westinghouse and General 
Electric—that their bids were some $6 
million high because of the higher cost 
of American labor and that the impor- 
tation of machinery bought by the Los 
Angeles Water & Power Co. and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority constituted a 
threat to the security of their business 
operations. 

I believe that I demonstrated rather 
conclusively that the reason they lost out 
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in competitive bidding with the Brown 

Boveri Corp., of Switzerland, in one 

instance and the C. A. Parsons Co., of 

England, was because of collusive man- 

agement of prices between the American 

manufacturers and their insistence on 
exorbitant profits. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Evening Star of 
February 7 we have an interesting news 
item. It gives a progress story of the 
Federal Government’s antitrust suit 
against 29 companies and 45 individuals 
charged with price fixing and bid rigging 
in the sale of equipment that generates, 
transmits, and distributes electric power. 
Chief Judge J. Cullen Ganey, in the U.S. 
district court located in Philadelphia, 
assessed fines amounting to $1,924,000. 
Judge Ganey also meted out a number of 
jail sentences to individual defendants. 

Judge Ganey labeled the case as “a 
shocking indictment of a vast section of 
our economy.” 

The Justice Department called this 
case of massive conspiracy the biggest in 
antitrust history, and Judge Ganey vig- 
orously denounced the conspirators by 
stating that their actions “flagrantly 
mocked the image of the economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise which we profess 
to the country and destroyed the model 
which we offer today as a free world 
alternative to state control and eventual 
dictatorship.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed that there 
can be no appeals to a higher court in 
view of the fact that the defendants had 
pleaded guilty or chosen: not to defend 
themselves against the Government 
charges by pleading “nolo contendere.” 

Mr. Speaker, the facts as reported in 
the Evening Star of February 7 are set 
forth in the article which under unani- 
mous consent, I include printed with 
my remarks. These shocking facts prove 
in.detail the charges of managed prices 
and exhorbitant profits which I made in 
my speech of July 23, 1959. They go 
much further as Judge Ganey so clearly 
stated. They do indeed make a mockery 
of the self-righteous and self-serving 
declarations of men who constantly pay 
lipservice to free enterprise under our 
competitive system, while deliberately 
and secretly they undermine the very 
principles they espouse. It is this type 
of hypocrisy that gives to our enemies 
in totalitarian countries the evidence 
which they delight to use in their con- 
stant efforts to discredit our type of so- 
ciety. 

The article follows: 

Fines App UP To $2 MILLION IN TRrusT CasE— 
Court COMPLETES SENTENCING ON 20 IN- 
DICTMENTS 
PHILADELPHIA, February 7.—Fines against 

electrical manufacturing companies reached 

almost $2 million today as a Federal judge 
completed 2 days of sentencing for anti- 
trust violations. 

Chief Judge J. Cullen Ganey in U.S. district 
court completed sentencing on 14 indict- 
ments in a little over 2 hours today, com- 
pared with yesterday’s daylong session on 
6 indictments. 

The difference was that yesterday defense 
attorneys made lengthy talks. Today most 
of them said they stood on what they had 
said yesterday. 

ACTION IS FAST 

Sentencing moved so fast today that at 

one point Judge Ganey pronounced a $20,000 
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fine on Cornell-Dublier Electric Co., Plain- 
field, N.J., before asking the company at- 
torney if he had anything to say. 

The lawyer jumped to his feet. 
Ganey apologized, saying: 

“Oh, excuse me. I have these worked out 
80 well that I did not notice.” 

The lawyer said he felt his company was 
innocent. After he completed his talk, Judge 
Ganey repeated the $20,000 fine. 

The 29 companies and 45 individuals in- 
volved were charged with price fixing and 
bid rigging in the sale of equipment that 
generates, transmits, and distributes electric 
power. Fines totaled $1,924,000. 


TWENTY-TWO COMPANIES FINED 


Twenty-two corporate defendants were 
fined a total of $964,500 today on 14 indict- 
ments. Fourteen of their executives were 
fined a total of $28,500, and 5 of the 14 also 
received suspended 30-day jail terms. 

Yesterday Judge Ganey sentenced 7 execu- 
tives to jail for 30 days, and gave 19 others 
80-day suspended sentences. All those re- 
ceiving suspended sentences also were placed 
on 5-year probation “where a watchful eye 
can be kept on their activities.” 

Yesterday Judge Ganey fined 21 firms a 
total of $822,000 and 36 executives $109,000. 
In many cases, companies_and individuals 
were fined several times, accounting for the 
overlapping totals. 

The first sentencing this morning came 
for collusive sales of distribution transform- 
ers, 


Judge 


TWO FINED $30,000 EACH 


General Electric and Westinghouse, the 
Nation’s biggest electrical firms, were fined 
$30,000 each. Allis-Chalmers, West Allis, 
Wis., was fined $20,000; Kuhlman Electric 
Co., Troy, Mich., $10,000; McGraw-Edison, 
Elgin, Ill., $25,000; Maloney Electric Co., St. 
Louis, $15,000, and Wagner Electric Co., St. 
Louis, $15,000. 

Two suspended 30-day jail sentences were 
imposed, on today’s first count, on M. A. de 
Ferranti, Pittsfield, Mass., former general 
manager of GE's distribution department, 
and Gordon C. Hulbert, Sharon, Pa., man- 
ager of Westinghouse’s distribution trans- 
former department. Mr. de Ferranti also 
was fined $3,500; Mr. Hulbert, $2,000. 

W. R. Swoish, Pittsburgh, sales manager 
of McGraw-Edison’s transformer division, 
was fined $3,500 (he had received a $5,000 
fine and 30-day suspended jail term yester- 
day); A. R. Waehner, Milwaukee, director of 
McGraw-Edison’s transformer sales, was 
fined $1,500 and Joel Watkins, Troy, Mich., 
a Kuhlman vice president, $2,500. 


GE FINED $40,000 


In the second indictment today, oil circuit 
breakers, GE was fined $40,000; Allis-Chal- 
mers, $20,000; Federal Pacific Electric, $15,- 
000; I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., $10,000, and 
Westinghouse, $30,000. Clarence E. Burke, 
New York, general manager of GE’s high volt- 
age switchgear division, was fined $2,500 and 
given a suspended 30-day term; Royce A. 
Crawford, New York, marketing manager of 
GE's high voltage division, $2,000; L. W. Long, 
Milwaukee, assistant general manager for 
power equipment of Allis-Chalmers power 
equipment division, $1,500 and a 30-day sus- 
pended sentence (yesterday he was fined 
$2,000 and also given a suspended 30-day 
term); J. W. Stirling, Pittsburgh, manager 
of Westinghouse power circuit breakers, 
$1,500 and a suspended 30-day term. 

The third indictment disposed of today 
was low voltage power circuit breakers. 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. was fined $5,000; 
GE, $10,000; Westinghouse, $5,000; R. W. 
Ayres, Jr., GE manager, $1,000; W. T. Pyle, 
Westinghouse manager, $1,500 (he also was 
fined $1,000 yesterday); Frank E. Stehlik, 
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GE general manager, $2,500 (fined $3,000 and 
given a suspended 30-day term yesterday); 
J. T. Thompson, Westinghouse sales man- 
ager, $2,000 (fined $2,000 yesterday). 

This indictment completed action on all 
individual defendants. 

Judge Ganey, while rejecting defense pleas 
against any jail sentences, did soften the 
Government’s demands for even harsher 
penalties while labeling the case “a shock- 
ing indictment of a vast section of our 
economy.” 

The antitrust cases were prepared and 
prosecuted under the administration of 
former President Eisenhower and Justice De- 
partment recommendations for sentencing 
were delivered to Judge Ganey before the 
Kennedy administration took office. 

However, the new Attorney General, Robert 
F. Kennedy, sent a message to Judge Ganey 
which was read in court yesterday saying that 
after reviewing the cases he favored “even 
more severe sentences” than previously 
recommended by the Justice Department. 

The Government said the case involved 
firms doing an annual business of $2 billion 
a year, or more than $8 billion during the 
indictment period between 1955 and 1959. 

ASSAILS DEFENDANTS 


Judge Ganey, a former US. attorney 
who has been on the bench for 20 years, 
said the 29 corporations and the 45 
men—all the defendants in the massive con- 
spiracy which the Justice Department called 
the biggest in antitrust history—‘flagrantly 
mocked the image of the economic system of 
free enterprise which we profess to the coun- 
try and destroyed the model which we offer 
today as a free world alternative to state con- 
trol and eventual dictatorship.” 

Although prison has been the punishment 
in other criminal antitrust actions else- 
where, no such penalty has ever been im- 
posed in such a case in the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania. 

There can be no appeals to a higher court 
since the defendants had pleaded guilty or 
chosen not to defend the Government 
charges. ‘ 

The U.S. marshal’s office here said the jail 
terms probably would be served in Pennsyl- 
vania jails, either in Philadelphia or neigh- 
boring Norristown, Pa. These are not Fed- 
eral institutions. 

GET JAIL SENTENCES 


Three GE executives and two from West- 
inghouse received 30-day jail terms and also 
were fined. 

Others given 30-day jail terms in addition 
to fines were: 

J. H. Chiles, Westinghouse vice president; 
Cc. I. Manuntel, Westinghouse sales manager; 
Lewis J. Burger, former general manager of 
GE Switchgear; George E. Burens, GE vice 
president; J. M. Cook, Cutler-Hammer vice 
president, and E. R. Jung, vice president of 
Clark Controller. 

The stiffest individual sentence went to 
W. S. Ginn of Schenectady, N.Y., a GE vice 
president. He was ordered jailed 30 days and 
fined $5,000 in the conspiracy involving pow- 
er transformers, and fined $7,500 in the tur- 
bine generator case. 

F. F. Loock, 68-year-old $130,000-a-year 
president of Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, 
was fined $7,500 and saved from a prison term 
only because of his age and the fact, the 
judge said, that he had an invalid wife. 

A similar $7,500 fine was inposed on W. 
Maxwell Wood, Portland, Oreg., secretary- 
treasurer of Schwager Wood Corp. 

Judge Ganey told Mr. Wood he took “a 
leading part” in the pricing conspiracy and 
“only on account of your health are you 
saved from jail.” 








February 21 


The Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, Receives 1960 Silver 
Quill Award of National Business Pub- 
lications, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include excerpts from the pro- 
ceedings of the 10th annual state of the 
Nation dinner of National Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., at the Sheraton-Park in 
Washington, D.C., on January 27, 1961, 
at which the Vice President of the United 
States, Lynpon B. JOHNSON, presented 
the 1960 Silver Quill Award of National 
Business Publications, Inc.—highest 
tribute of the specialized business press— 
to Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, for “distinguished 
statesmanship in behalf of freedom, 
service, and industry.” 

This annual Washington dinner tra- 
ditionally features a question-and-an- 
swer period participated in by Cabinet 
officers, industry and labor leaders, and 
ambassadors, operating under a tight 
2-minute rule for answers. All ques- 
tions and answers were in keeping with 
the theme of dinner—‘“New Frontiers for 
Business Communication”—and were de- 
signed to measure the economic future 
of America as the state of the Nation 
was weighed and balanced on the scales 
of the business community. 

Presentation was made before an over- 
flow audience of 1,700 top-management 
leaders from most of the best-known 
identifications throughout the sciences, 
professions, and industries of America 
at the Specialized Business Press event 
which remains one of the most notable 
yearly occasions in this Capital which 
is accustomed to the best of brilliant 
banquets. 

National Business Publications, spon- 
sors of the award and dinner, is the inter- 
national association of publishers of over 
200 technical, professional, industrial, 
scientific, merchandising, and marketing 
magazines in this country and Canada, 
all independently owned, audited and 
published. Among the association’s prin- 
ciples of practice, all important is the one 
which pledges active allegiance to the 
American economic system of free com- 
petition. Therein lies the reason for the 
state of the Nation dinner. 


Sound business decisions are essential 
to continued prosperity in this enlight- 
ened economy. Business Publications 
are dedicated to the proposition of pro- 
viding a continuing flow of knowledge 
specific to such determinations. Reason 
enough why NBP seeks each year to pre- 
sent the Silver Quill Award to that person 
who has best epitomized those principles 
for which it stands and through which 
it serves. The Silver Quill, like the or- 











we 
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ganization which awards it, is synony- 
-mous with consecrated service to busi- 
ness and industry and to the Govern- 
ment which guarantees our freedom of 
enterprise and its interpretation. 

Past recipients of the Silver Quill 
Award and the year for which each was 
so honored are: 1959, Gen. James H. Doo- 
little, chairman of the board, Space 
Technology Laboratories, Inc.; 1958, Sam 
Rayburn, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and Joseph-W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., former Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; 1957, Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, president, American Iron & Steel 
Institute and longtime former head of 
United States Steel Corp.; 1956, Harry F. 
Byrd, chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate; 1955, Charles F. Kettering, 
deceased, former director and research 
consultant, General Motors Corp.; 1954, 
Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United States and Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; 1953, Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, former Vice President of 
the United States; 1952, Bernard C. 
Duffy, vice chairman of, the board, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; 1951, 
Paul Wooton, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, Society of Business Magazine 
Editors. 

The excerpts from the dinner program 
follow: 

STATE OF THE NATION DINNER AND SILVER 
QUILL AWARD PRESENTATION, 1961 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY MASTER OF CERE- 
MONIES LOUIS J. PERROTTET, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD, NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 
INC., AND VICE PRESIDENT, CONOVER-MAST PUB- 
LICATIONS, INC. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as always, it is our 
sincerest hope that the state of the Nation 
dinner will continue its prophecy of ever 
better times to come. Here—at our head 
table—are leaders from the. free world of 
Government and industry. Here are the men 
who will carve out the new frontiers of our 
free enterprise. They have graciously con- 
sented to answer one specific question re- 
lated to our dinner theme: “New Frontiers 
for Business Communication.” All have 
agreed to abide by our custom of a tight 2- 
minute rule. We are also privileged by the 
presence at our podium of a world-renowned 
news analyst, commentator, and correspond- 
ent. And, to you who number among his 
millions of Sunday night enthusiasts, he is 
the moderator of “What’s My Line?” He is 
to be our moderator tonight, asking the pro- 
gram questions. It is my extreme pleasure 
to present to you Mr. John Daly. 

REMARKS BY JOHN CHARLES DALY, DISTIN- 
GUISHED NEWS ANALYST AND COMMENTATOR 


Good evening ladies and gentlemen. Mr. 
Vice President, Admiral Burke, and other 
members of this distinguished company, I 
am indeed honored to be a part of this high- 
ly respected occasion. I am indebted to my 
neighbors and friends, who are members of 
your fraternity, for making it possible. 
Answers to our questions follow in the order 
listed in your program. .I will initiate each 
question by simply announcing the name of 
the speaker. And, now—if the panel is 
ready—and in keeping with our theme, “New 
Frontiers for Business Communication,” we 
begin with Mr. Ambassador Muller. 

Questions and answers 
Walter Muller, the Ambassador of Chile 

Mr. Daty. Mr. Ambassador Muller, if we 

would increase the economic force of our 


hemisphere, how do you envision the future 
role of the specialized business press in 





channeling the communication of ideas in- 
strumental to an adequate exchange of trade 
and to the advancement of all of the Amer- 
ican Republics? 

Mr. MULLER. A fast increase of the eco- 
nomic forces of our hemisphere is an abso- 
lute necessity to solve the increasing pressure 
for higher standards of life in our Latin 
American countries. 

The press, in general, has been called the 
fourth unofficial power of any free state. 

Economic development implies higher pro- 
duction, improved quality, and intensified 
interchange of commodities and finished 
goods. 

The Specialized Business Press is the most 
adequate way to convey ideas and methods 
toward those aims. It bridges the necessary 
contacts between available capital on one 
end with development possibilities and lack 
of resources on the other. 

Modern industry requires ever increasing 
specialization and machinery to produce 
quality goods at convenient prices. The 
Business Press keeps the information chan- 
nels open to supply the knowledge of those 
improved methods. 

Production without markets is a waste of 
capitals and efforts. Markets without goods 
represent an unfortunate loss of possibilities. 
I am sure that the Specialized Business Press 
will face the challenge of faster economic 
development and improve its methods to 
fulfill this important task. 


George Meany, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


Mr. Day. Mr. Meany, reliable researchers 
substantiate the contention that advertis- 
ing as well as the editorial content of spe- 
cialized business publications is read for in- 
formation and instruction—which would 
seemingly provide a distinct difference be- 
tween business-press advertising and that 
carried by general interest publications. 
Since criticism in some quarters labels all 
advertising as simply an additional cost to 
the consumer, would you be good enough to 
give us your reactions to the economic force 
of business communication as represented 
by the specialized business press which 
must, characteristically, encompass only ad- 
vertising of a technical or know-how nature? 

Mr. MEany. It is obvious that advertising 
of any kind should represent something 
more than merely an additional cost to the 
consumer. 

Technical information, new processes, 
new products can be advertised skillfully and 
usefully in the specialized business press. 

It is important that information about the 
many advances in technology, science, and 
industrial know-how receive as wide distri- 
bution as possible. Progress and competi- 
tion can best be served by a wide knowledge 
of the different developments in the dliffer- 
ent fields of endeavor in American life. 

To the extent that specialized advertising 
can promote ‘competition and can lead to 
greater efficiency in production and distri- 
bution, it can, of course, aid the consumer. 
We certainly hope that such advertising 
will consistently be used to serve that end. 
This requires, however, that the advertising 
include detailed information, accurate de- 
scription, and careful analyses concerning 
the product or process involved. 

From my point of view, as a trade unionist, 
I am hopeful that the interest of competition 
and greater efficiency could be served by 
specialized advertising, so that the con- 
sumer will really benefit from the variety 
of products and ideas that are developing 
every day in the industrial and agricultural 
world. Of equal importance, of course, is 
the necessity that the machines and proces- 
ses and chemicals produced by those who 
advertise them are made under the most 
favorable working conditions in America— 
conditions that insure adequate labor 
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standards. As you know, one form of adver- 
tising the labor movement has consistently 
supported is the advertising of the union 
label as a mark of decent working conditions. 


+ * * * * 
John B. Connally, Jr., the Secretary of 
the Navy 


Mr. Datry. Mr. Secretary Connally, the 
ships of our Navy not only serve as emis- 
saries of good will wherever they sail; they 
also communicate the image of U.S. strength 
and security. In supporting that image— 
in reciprocating the good will it engenders— 
do you consider it imperative that we utilize 
our channels of business communication to 
share the fruits of our technology, and thus 
encourage the economic growth of other 
members of our family of free nations? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Daly, my answér to 
that, very simply, is “Yes.” In my opinion, 
international relations should be everyone’s 
business. Those relatively few Americans— 
and I assume that there is a large percentage 
of them here tonight—who are privileged to 
visit, to do business with, to have contacts 
with our neighbors throughout the free 
world should always be aware of the role 
that they play in these contacts and in these 
relations. 

The Navy, Mr. Daly, as your question im- 
plies, has always taken a great deal of inter- 
est in this very thing. It’s easy for -us. 
The very nature of the naval operations 
makes the whole of the free world our close 
neighbors. People-to-people activities have 
long been a Navy tradition and a proud heri- 
tage of the Navy. Businesses—foreign and 
domestic—are no different. They are made 
up and run by and for people. 

Now, the idea of using your channels of 
business communication—to foster a new 
business-to-business program—should pro- 
vide an important new channel of communi- 
cation between this Nation and other ha- 
tions and peoples of the free world. Cer- 
tainly, if it is an effective program, it will do 
much to engender, to foster and insure mu- 
tual understanding which is so vital and 
necessary now among all the peoples of the 
free world. 


Raymond E. Olson, President, Taylor listru- 
ment Cos. 


Mr. Day. Mr. Olson, in the area of com- 
munication relating to results from research 
and development which are customarily 
made available to industry via the specialized 
business press—do you experience any detri- 
ment to your production and distribution 
which could be attributed to the classifica- 
tion of technical material? Of course—my 
question is in no way meant to refer to the 
declassifying of any material which might 
endanger the national security. 

Mr. OLSON. Mr. Daly, ladies and gentlemen, 
we in industry, of course, do not know what 
we have missed. In the first place, I would 
like to’say that we in industry do not advo- 
cate releasing classified research data which, 
if released, would endanger our national 
security. a 

It is possible, however, that certain of our 
agencies in the Government have informa- 
tion which might be helpful to the indus- 
try. For example, the Navy might have in- 
formation on ultrasonics which would be 
helpful to industry if released. That may 
apply, also, to unusual high-temperature 
materials. Still another example might be 
in the field of computors, where the Penta- 
gon must have a wealth of data which could 
be immediately useful to manufacturers. 

The Research Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has, I believe, 
recommended that such data be automati- 
cally released after a 2- or 3-year period. It 
should, of course, be carefully screened be- 
fore release. It so happens that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has a very active pro- 
gram to systematically declassify material 
which is very useful to industry. We do not 
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know of any other Government agency which 
is operating accordingly. 

To us, unnecessary withholding of poten- 
tially useful material derived from many of 
Uncle Sam’s programs, imposes a triple 
penalty—the individual company, the indus- 
try involved and our position in interna- 
tional trade are handicapped possibly by 
duplicated expense and unusual and un- 
necessary delay. 

To us, the Specialized Business Press—rep- 
resented by this occasion tonight—is a logi- 
cal medium for communicating declassified 
material in keeping with its role of supply- 
ing useful information to business and 
industry. 


Koichiro Asakai, The Ambassador of Japan 


Mr. Daty. Mr. Ambassador Asakai, in your 
country—as in ours—business communica- 
tion is recognized as the lifeline of industrial 
and commercial progress. In the dissemina- 
tion of technical and professional informa- 
tion through both its advertising and edi- 
torial pages—how do you estimate the 
strategic importance of your own specialized 
business press in stimulating productivity 
and the expansion of international trade? 

Mr. Asakar. One of the dividends enjoyed 
by a Nation with a high literacy rate, is the 
great respect accorded to the written word. 
Despite the great expansion of the radio and 
television media in Japan in recent years, 
books, magazines, and newspapers have one 
of the largest and most appreciative body of 
consumers in the world. For example, daily 
newspaper circulation per capita of total 
population is one of the highest in the world. 

Similarly, business, professional, and tech- 
nical journals aboun, and there is scarcely 
an industry in Japan, even quite narrowly 
defined, which does not have a trade pub- 
lication or journal. Many in this audience 
know that these technical and business pub- 
lications are full of reports on the latest 
worldwide developments in technology, 
management, marketing, and other matters 
of direct and practical concern to operating 
businesses. 

One index of the importance accorded ad- 
vertising, for example, is that the leading 
advertising firm in Japan ranks fifth in the 
world after the four leading firms in the 
United States. 

Im direct reply to your question, therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I would say that the business 
press in Japan is as important as it is in the 
United States in stimulating productivity 
and in increasing domestic and international 
trade. I might also add that precisely be- 
_ cause the press is important, any adverse 
trade news or even rumors, emanating from 
abroad, is widely and quickly disseminated 
in Japan. This shows how sensitive Japan 
is to trade problems and developments and 
explains her great dependence on foreign 
trade for her national survival. 


Russell DeYoung, President, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


Mr. Dary. Mr. DeYoung, business com- 
munication—as evidenced by the special- 
interest advertising and editorial material 
found in business publications—cuts across 
all other boundaries, in providing our free 
world business communities with unmatched 
approaches to mutual respect and coopera- 
tion. Since your operations are worldwide 
and so closely related to the export potential 
of American-made products, what is your 
concept of the specialized business press as 
an international marketing medium? 

Mr. DEYouNG. Mr. Daly, advertising and 
other forms of business communication can 
gain new stature in these troubled times by 
assuming the role of ambassador, as well as 
salesman, in the international field. 

We, as a nation, can do much to neutralize 
other political beliefs by effectively com- 
municating the philosophy of American busi- 
ness life to the citizens of other countries. 
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After World War II, communism flourished 
openly in many European lands. The Reds 
brought Rome, Paris, and other capitals al- 
most to their knees with general strikes. A 
creeping socialism threatened England. 
There was little industry and few markets 
for products. 

But, as the economic picture strengthened, 
the Reds and their allies declined in popu- 
larity. The Communist threat to take over 
governments by electoral victories weakened. 

Can the specialized business press help 
keep this victory for democracy won? It 
can—by proclaiming the advantages of a 
system that rewards individual initiative. 

Operating for a profit is not an interna- 
tional disgrace. Because America has op- 
erated on this philosophy since 1776, there 
is a strong Western Europe today and a 
healthy economic revival in Japan. 

In many U.S. industries—including ours— 
the international field is the fastest growing 
market. Distances are shrinking daily. But 
shortening these lifelines is of little value to 
the world economy, if the peace is constantly 
threatened. 

It would seem that communications in 
Business Publications could well serve a 
dual role by selling the concept of free en- 
terprise, as well as our products, in foreign 
lands. 

Call it what you,will, patriotism or self- 
preservation, we of the free world are all 
seeking the same end. 


J. Edward Day, the Postmaster General 


Mr. Daty. Mr. Postmaster General—Until 
just a week ago—you were a senior officer 
with the third largest corporation in the 
world. Tonight, you are the chief executive 
of the biggest business of its kind, reaching 
out into every community at every level of 
national activity. As such—do you think, 
in your new assignment, you will apply the 
principles you followed in a private busi- 
ness enterprise? 

Mr. Day. Let me say that, while I do not 
believe the Post Office Department is com- 
pletely like a private business, we intend 
to run it in a most businesslike way. 

The question from your chairman gives 
me an opportunity to express publicly, for 
the first time, some of the basic ideas which 
we bring to this Department. In the first 
place, the Post Office has the primary re- 
sponsibility of providing a real service to 
the people of this country. As part of that 
service, the Department performs functions 
far removed from the normal transmission 
of communications—even to the registra- 
tion of 3 million aliens a year and even 
selling migratory bird stamps. 

While we aim at increased efficiency, lower 
cost, .and better service, we fully realize 
that the post office today must fulfill many 
roles that are far broader than mere com- 
munications, 

We feel that the most efficient and eco- 
nomical movement of the mails is our No. 1 
objective. We further feel that the new 
administration can and will make new and 
immediate economies in its management and 
publicity functions. 

We will now be. able to study at first hand 
the manifold opportunities for long-range 
cost-cutting programs, elimination of frills 
and our own opportunities to create a realis- 
tic budget. This budget will be based on a 
thorough appraisal of the relationship be- 
tween our cost, the huge deficit we have in- 
herited and the functions which the post 
office performs, which are comparable to pri- 
vate business versus those which are of a 
unique public service character. 


Frank Pace, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 
General Dynamics Corp. 


Mr. Day. Mr. Pace, the vast undersea area 
of the globe began to be exploited last year 
for the first time for stragetic missile deter- 
rence by the Polaris system. Major upcom- 
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ing advances in knowledge and use of the 
seas include an attempt to punch a hole 
through the hard crust of the earth, known 
as “Mohole”’; increased missile activity on 
the surface and below the seas; achievement 
of economical desalinization of sea water. 


Can you comment on those developments;’ 


can you offer suggestions which will enable 
the business press of the Nation to keep on 
top of such developments? 

Mr. Pace. John Daly, I ponder deeply on 
this question. The next 40 years for 
America is going to be a period of crisis. 
Winston Churchill described a crisis as a 
dangerous opportunity. In America, we came 
to think that when we conquered the West 
that we might have reached the ultimate 
in achievement. And yet, it’s well to re- 
member that two-thirds of the world’s sur- 
face is submerged under water. And that 
world is still quite unkown to us. We 
haven’t reached it, we haven’t conquered it, 
we haven’t even understood it. We have 
made the start. 

Today, one of the great strengths of the 
free world lies in the Polaris launching sub- 
marine which lends itself to our philosophy 
of defense through strength. As we probe 
our way into the ocean’s depths, we find 
not only new phenomena, but new- sources 
of food and new sources of mineral. 

As we reach for desalinization of sea water, 
we find a solution to the great problem of 
our times—hunger. Communism feeds on 
the hungry. When we reach out with our 
competence—our urge for the future to 
solve that problem—we are realizing the 
quality of democracy. 

And, if we are going to do it, we’re going 
to do it through the system that has taken 
us where we are today—the free enterprise 
system. The free enterprise system func- 
tions only when it is challenged as well as 
understood. 

The function of the business press is not 
just to praise it or to make it understood, 
but to challenge it and to criticize it. If 
this is done, then this system that has 
served us so well in the past will be a means 
of carrying us down the high road of the 
future to leadership of the free world. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS OF MASTER OF CERE- 
MONIES LOUIS J. PERROTTET 


Ladies and gentlemen—we come now to 
the climax of our evening and that ever 
proud moment for the Specialized Business 
Press—the presentation of its Silver Quill 
Award. You may be sure that there were 
numerous candidates recommended to the 
selection committee—all outstanding; all 
deserving. However, none sparkled with 
such brilliance as the naval hero who is to 
receive our highest tribute tonight. 

We are greatly favored by the presence of 
another great man of far-reaching leadership 
throughout the Free World. A statesman of 
no small stature—a Senator and majority 
leader of unprecedented accomplishment— 
and now the Vice President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Vice President—the Business Press of 
America is and always will be honored by its 
association with you and your momentous 
endeavor. We are delighted to have you 
here—not only in your newest capacity, but 
as a distinguished naval officer and flyer— 
to present the Silver Quill Award for 1960. 
REMARKS OF LYNDON B, JOHNSON, THE VICE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, IN PRE- 

SENTING THE 1960 SILVER QUILL AWARD OF 

NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC., TO 

ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, THE CHIEF OF NAVAL 

OPERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, Lieutenant Daly, most dis- 
tinguished guests, my friends and sponsors 
of the Silver Quill—20 years ago this month, 
I was a shipmate in the Navy with two of 
your most distinguished guests this eve- 


-ning—Ensign Connally, who is now your Sec- 


retary, and Lieutenant Commander Burke, 


wag? 
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who is now the Chief of Naval Operations. 
And I am the oldest commander, in grade, 
in the history of the U.S. Navy. 

My memory goes back to the closing 
of the Texas Legislature some 30 years ago, 
in the middle of the depression, when the 
Texas senator who had authored the Econ- 
omy Act called up a friend of his who was a 
judge in his hometown, and said, “Judge, I 
just wanted to tell you that we passed the 
economy bill tonight and abolished your 
court.” The judge said, “You didn’t do it 


without a hearing did you?” He said, “‘No,; 


we had a hearing.” “Well,” he said, “who 
testified that my court ought to be abol- 
ished?” The senator said, ‘Well, the mayor 
testified.” The judge said, “Well, let me tell 
you about that mayor. We had to burn up 
several ballot boxes in every county to elect 
the man the first time.” “Well,” the sena- 
tor said, “he wasn’t the only one that testi- 
fied. The president of the bar association 
testified that we didn’t need two courts.” 
“Well,” he said, “let me tell you about the 
president of the bar association. He repre- 
sents the criminal element in our section.” 
“Well,” he said, “the banker testified that we 
could do without your court.” “Well,” he 
said, “let me tell you about that banker and 
all of his family. They have been charging 
usurers rates ever since that bank got its 
first charter.” “Well,” he said, “Judge, I 
think I ought to tell you that I was just 
kidding you after all. A motion was made 
to abolish your court, but I fought that mo- 
tion and I won. The bill has gone to your 
Governor and your court is still intact.” The 
judge sighed a sigh of relief and said, ‘“Sen- 
ator, why did you call me up and make me 
say some ugly things about three of the most 
beloved friends any man ever had?” 

Now, I shall not.transgress on your time to 
talk to you about my beloved shipmates— 
some of the best friends any man ever had— 
but I do aSk your indulgence for a moment 
while I speak of one. 

All of us, as freedom-loving men and 
women, are heavily dependent upon dedi- 
cated citizens who devote their lives to 
standing between us and those who are out 
to destroy the freedoms that we cherish so 
much. Throughout history, every nation has 
been deeply indebted to such men, but there 
has probably never before, in all the history 
of this Nation, been a time when our debt 
was deeper. ® 

Tonight, as we meet here, we have reached 
a stage where total tyranny has become a 
physical possibility. And we know it would 
not only be a possibility but a reality, un- 


' less we had the capacity to fight back against 


aggression. 

We have come here tonight to honor a man 
who has devoted his entire life to the de- 
fense of our freedom. This is a man whose 
name has become legendary in his own life- 
time and who will certainly be remembered 
as one of the most outstanding military fig- 
ures in the history of the world. He has 
fought for us in time of war; he has fought 
to prepare us in time of peace. 

I cherish this privilege and I am proud of 
the distinct honor that is given to me to- 
night to present the Silver Quill Award: to 
an old friend, to a fighting sailor, but, most 
of all, to a great American—Arleigh A. Burke. 


REMARKS OF ADM, ARLEIGH A. BURKE, THE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, IN RECEIVING THE 1960 
SILVER QUILL AWARD OF NATIONAL BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS, INC., JANUARY 27, 1961, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, an honor such as this can 
only be accepted with great pride. But it 
is pride tempered with humility. 

To live up to the principles inherent in 
this award will indeed be a high goal. But 
the obligation to make the endeavor will al- 
ways be with me. 


These state of the Nation dinners, how- 
ever, are far more than occasions to honor 
individuals. These meetings held by the 
National Business Publications perform out- 
standing service for our country. 

This annual forum brings together the 
leaders of government and industry to dis- 
cuss and develop solutions to our national 
problems. And throughout the year, the 
business press continues to help solve those 
problems. It provides a main channel of 
information—of technical knowledge and 
professional experience—that is essential in 
maintaining the world leadership of the 
United States in the years ahead. 

Today the United States is the strongest 
nation in the world—politically, economical- 
ly and militarily. As a nation, we have 
the power to overcome the perils of the future 
and still further we have the wisdom and 
the ability to exploit the opportunities of 
the future. 

Our goals are not easy ones. We face a 
great many problems and underlying most 
of our problems is the Communist ambition 
to dominate the world. 

In preparing for the uncertainties of the 
future, we can, however, make plans and in 
making these plans we do have certain 
beacons which can guide us safely through 
treacherous waters. 

Our basic national policy is stated simply 
and directly in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution. To perfect our Union, to establish 
justice and order, to provide for our security, 
and most of all, to preserve the blessings 
and responsibilities of liberty for ourselves 
and for future generations. 

These same precepts—these same funda- 
mental concepts—determine the kind of mil- 
itary power we need to safeguard and pre- 
serve our precious freedom. For it has be- 
come apparent that neither we, nor our 
freedom, could long exist as an island of 
liberty, in a world engulfed by communism. 

Today our Nation is an integral part of a 
free world community. And the fortunes of 
that community bear directly upon the 
United States. 

We are a charter member of the United 
Nations and a permament member of its 
Security Council. We have joined in treaties 
and coalitions with over 40 other free coun- 
tries. We are bound by declaration and alli- 
ance with NATO, SEATO, and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. We share in the 
hopes, in the aspirations, and in the efforts 
of free people all over the world. 

This free world unity is of tremendous 
importance to the United States. Not only 
in military terms—but in political and eco- 
nomic terms as well. For, as important as 
military ties—as military alliances may be— 
the foundation of real military strength is 
economic productivity and political stability. 

The citizens of our great country have 
willingly supported a very sizable Military 
Establishment in order to maintain this 
strength. We have a powerful Air Force, a 
magnificent Army, a Marine Corps without 
equal anywhere in the world. And we have 
the strongest, most effective Navy in history. 

The importance of naval power—the im- 
portance of control of the seas—is increas- 
ing. And this means control not in some 
vague undefined future but now, today, and 
every day thereafter. The Navy must main- 
tain a position of strength—demonstrable 
strength—so great as to leave no doubt that 
we can and will maintain the freedom of the 
seas. 

A look at a globe shows clearly that there 
is a significant characteristic common to 
most of the nations of the free world. They 
border on the sea, 

The free world is actually a maritime con- 
federation. This confederation depends for 
its very existence upon the sea communica- 
tions which bind it together. Cut off these 
communications and many countries of the 
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free world would find themselves isolated 
without help, without supplies, without re- 
inforcements, and at the mercy of some 
totalitarian aggressor. 

From Scandinavia, all the way around to 
Japan, members of this maritime confedera- 
tion depend on free world control of the 
sea for their support. And that is why our 
Navy’s responsibility to control the seas 
has never been greater than it is today. 

Our fleets are guarding the interests of 
the United States in the principal trouble 
spots of the world. A few weeks ago they 
were off the coast of Guatemala and 
Nicaragua. Today, trouble appears in 
Southeast Asia. Tomorrow, the trouble 
areas may shift elsewhere. 

But wherever trouble is brewing, the U.S. 
Navy will be first at the scene, ready for 
action. Our ships will stand guard in 
troubled waters, as long as it is in the in- 
terests of the United States to do so. 

Our Navy can move on the oceans wher- 
ever it is needed. Our ships can operate on 
the high seas without raising any problems 
of foreign sovereignty. They carry the most 
powerful weapons, but in a quiet unprovok- 
ing manner. Our deployed fleets play a dual 
role. They offer assurance to friends and a 
warning to aggressors. 

The U.S. Navy is ready today. It must be 
ready to fight and win, today or tomorrow, 
whenever it is called upon. 

Keeping our Navy ready, keeping our Navy 
supreme on the seas, is everyone’s job. 
Everyone in the U.S. Navy, from seaman to 
admiral, is working hard at the task of mak- 
ing a better, more effective Navy. 

We also need the help of every citizen in 
the United States. We need their under- 
standing of the tremendous problems we 
face. We need continued, enthusiastic sup- 
port in our efforts, from all segments and sec- 
tions of our Nation. 

Many of you here tonight have already 
contributed tremendously to this task. That 
is why I welcome this occasion to express my 
personal and official appreciation to the Na- 
tional Business Press—and to industry 
which it serves so well—for all that they have 
contributed to the bettermen of the Navy. 


Scientists and engineers have helped us 
simplify the design of our weapons. They 
have helped us to eliminate unnecessary 
gadgets, to reduce costs, without sacrificing 
combat effectiveness. 

Such .contributions as these are particu- 
larly important, because weapons and weap- 
ons systems,are getting more and more ex- 
pensive and complex. Savings must be made 
in every way possible and simplicity in de- 
sign and operation is vital because our new 
weapons are not going to be operated by 
scientists but by the same Navy men who 
have served their country so well in the past. 

The technological progress that is being 
made today would not be possible without 
the active and enthusiastic support of man- 
ufacturers. The Navy will need that sup- 
port to conduct research—to close the time- 
gap between ideas and actual hardware—to 
speed up our progress and our deliveries of 
weapons to the fleet—to stay at maximum 
readiness. 

But readiness is not alone a matter of ma- 
terial. Readiness cannot be bought with 
money—for readiness is also a state of mind: 
It is the diligence and zeal of the scientist; 
it is the enthusiasm and wisdom of the 
teacher; it is the will and determination of 
all our citizens. 

A sense of pride in one’s work, a sense of 
urgency in personal accomplishment, the 
qualities of alertness, imagination, and com- 
petitive enterprise—these are the vital in- 
gredients of national readiness. 

These are the qualities which our Nation 
must have in the critical times ahead. I am 
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confident that the people of the United 
States have these qualities in abundance, and 
that they will use them wisely and well. 

Once again, thank you for the great honor 
which you have bestowed upon me. The 
Silver Quill is an honor that I will always 
cherish and tonight is an evening that I will 
never forget. 





Irish Christening Cup Presented to 
President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


‘ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times- 
Leader of Thursday, February 16, 1961. 

The article follows: 

IrIsH CHRISTENING CUP PRESENTED 
To KENNEDY 


WASHINGTON, February 16.—President John 
F. Kennedy, whose ancestors came from Ire- 
land, yesterday received from that country 
@ 200-year-old silver christening cup and an 
Irish wish in poetry for life’s best gifts for 
his young son, John, Jr. 

Brought to the White House by the Irish 
Ambassador, the silver cup came from Wex- 
ford County, Ireland, where Kennedy’s great- 
grandfather lived. And slender, gray-haired 
Irish Ambassador Thomas J. Kiernan added 
to it the poem he said was written by his 
own first son 28 years ago. 


SENT GIFT TO IRELAND 


Kennedy sent back to the people of County 
Wexford a piece of plank from the inaugural 
platform on which he took the oath of office. 
Engraved in silver on the small piece of wood 
is the inscription, “With greetings &nd appre- 
ciation to County Wexford, Ireland, J. F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States.” 

During the brief ceremony in the White 
House diplomatic reception room, attended 
also by Mrs. Kiernan, the silver cup was 
passed to Kennedy and his wife. Kiernan 
noted that it had been in Ireland 200 years 
and he hoped it would be in,the Kennedy 
family 200 years more. 

Kennedy, in presenting the inaugural 

‘plank to 22-year-old Margaret Ryan, an air- 
line hostess who brought the cup here from 
Ireland, quipped that he didn’t think his 
gift was 200 years old. 

But he recalled that his great-grandfather, 
James Kennedy, had come from Ireland to 
East Boston in 1848 or 1849 to become a 
barrelmaker. 

Now, said the President, though 111 years 
and 2,000 miles separate us, “like all Ameri- 
cans who strongly love their country, but 
also look across the sea * * *, Iam delighted 
to have this chance to renew an ancient tie 
and make it modern.” 


TREASURE FOR SON 


Mrs. Kennedy, taking the cup, said, “It 
will be a treasure for my son to have always 
and to give to his children.” 

She gave Miss Ryan, also a native of County 
Wexford, a gold shamrock charm with the 
First Lady’s initials. 

Because of its antique value, the christen- 
ing cup was not engraved. Ambassador Kier- 
nan gave with it this poem by D. L. Kelleher, 
an Irish poet and friend: 


aa, 
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“We wish to the new child: 

A heart that can be beguiled 

By a flower that the wind lifts as it passes 

Over the grasses after a summer shower. 

A heart that can recognize without aid of 
the eyes 

The gifts that life holds for the wise. 

And in the night when he is troubled 

May a friend wake for him so that his time 
be doubled, 

And at the end of all loving and love. 

May the Man above give him a crown.” 


The Ambassador’s rendition was hardly 
audible to anyone but the President. Kier- 
nan was asked by Mrs. Kennedy to give her 
a copy of the poem, and the President com- 
mented that he would like the wish for him- 
self as well as his 12-week-old son. 





Threat of the Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, we are 
constantly faced with the threat of the 
Communist conspiracy. Mr. George 
Todt, columnist for the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Express, for many years has fought 
against the penetration of this conspir- 
acy. The following columns by Mr. Todt 
seem of particular interest: 

{Column of Jan. 13, 1961] 


Earlier this week it was my pleasure to 
hear one of the Nation’s most effective fight- 
ers against the mental disease known as 
communism at the Freedom Club of the 
First Congregational Church in Los An- 
geles—W. Cleon Skousen, author of The 
Naked Communist. This book ought to be 
read by every American who is interested in 
preserving our Republic of the United States. 

Skousen is effective because he is intelli- 
gent, quiet, and the living antithesis of the 
type called “rabble rouser.” This well- 
mannered gentleman was a former Brigham 
Young University professor and an admin- 
istrative chief of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. He served in the FBI for 17 
years. Knows his stuff. 

For a long time Cleon was chief of police 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, where he made a 
brilliant record in law enforcement. I have 
known him—and known of him—for-many 
years. Take a great deal of pride in calling 
him a friend. 


SHOOTS STRAIGHT 


The Freedom Club, one of the most out- 
standing of its kind, was full-throated in 
approval of Skousen and gave him the finest 
tribute a speaker may obtain—a full house. 

What is the secret of this unassuming 
completely down-to-earth wise nian who in- 
stills confidence in audiences wherever he 
goes? I think it is because there is no bit- 
terness or hysteria in him, only a sense of 
service to others in these difficult times we 
live in today. He shoots straight from the 
shoulder, not the hip. And he tells a whale 
of a story that is absolutely true. One 
which is completely understandable, too. 

Along with J. Edgar Hoover’s knowledge- 
able “Masters of Deceit,” I consider Skousen’s 
informative “Naked Communist” to be per- 
haps the two best literary works in the ris- 
ing American patriotic movement which is 
commencing to sweep the country now. 
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RUN FOR COVER 


These two men wrote from the standpoint 
of the solid U.S. citizens which they are, who 
never weakened or cheapened themselves by 
treating with traitors to our Nation. They 
don’t give it to us in the overwrought, athe- 
istic terms of Marxist dialectic materialism, 
which is a phony language that bores most 
readers to death; but they talk to us neo- 
phytes in the language of Joe Doakes. 
What's better? 

Speaking of the monstrous Cuban dictator, 
Castro, Skousen pointed out to the Freedom 
Club that 3 years ago he was being hailed in 
this country as another George Washington. 

“All those who thus proclaimed him then,” 
said the celebrated writer, ‘are running for 
cover today. And well that they should do 
so. Three years ago their incomprehensible 
and idiotic efforts made it almost impossible 
for us to convince many people that Red 
Castro was indeed a Communist. All we 
heard from the insipid apologists was a tune 
of false notes and alibis. We can only guess 
why. 

“Yet the record was there for anyone to see 
who wanted to see the truth for himself. He 
has long been known to be a hard-core Com- 
munist, arsonist, and murderer. He was de- 
nounced as such long ago by the President 
of Colombia. As a matter of fact, Fidel Cas- 
tro had committed three reprehensible polit- 
ical murders before he even graduated from 
law school. 

BLOODY TIMETABLE 


“This bloody tyrant is unmasked by this 
time for what he is, but the overall picture 
betrays a basic lack of education insofar 
as the American people may be concerned. 
We need to know 100 times more about the 
heinous Communist conspiracy to conquer 
the earth. Our children will someday find 
it almost unbelievable that we have not over- 
come our well-nigh incredible apathy and 
indifference in the face of the present mount- 
ing danger to human freedom. 

“The Communist conspiracy has made 
progress on every front in 1960 all over the 
earth,” continued Skousen. “They may be 
2 or 3 years ahead in their timetable of 
conquest as a result of our lack of effective 
resistance to their probes and feints. We 
must do more than we have been doing. 
We must unleash the will to win.” 


ITINERARY IN RED 


I Was particularly interested in what 
Skousen had termed the “Communist time- 
table of conquest,” and asked him about it 
later in the evening when we were discussing 
his address. 

He told me that the FBI had received in- 
formation to this effect as far back as April 
29, 1954. Essentially, the master plan calls 
for the Reds to get Africa, Southeast Asia, 
Japan, the Philippines, and the Arabic coun- 
tries in the period 1960-65. In the next 5- 
year period, from 1965 to 1970, they hope to 
complete the subjugation of Europe, South 
America, and Mexico. Then the United States 
from 1970 to 1973, at which time they hope 
to have the Marxist world revolution com- 
pleted. 

Will these dedicated Red fanatics make 
their nightmare come true—or do we stop 
them cold? Which will it be? Who knows? 


[Column of January 16, 1961] 


A book which might well become the 
cornerstone of the movement to roll back 
the Red tide in the years ahead of us is Cleon 
Skousen’s “Naked Communist.” It ought 
to be read by every student in the United 
States today. In knowledge there is power. 
And this monumental work tells the com- 
plete story. 

After Skousen has finished exposing the 
Communist for what he really is—he stands 
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before us “naked” in his ugliness and shame. 
A real, come-to-life Frankenstein monster. 

For those who wish to obtain this factual 
and down-to-earth book, let me suggest you 
first patronize the bookstore of your choice 
and buy it there if available. 


BOOKS IN BOOK 


But in the event that it might not be in 
stock, let me give my readers a pair of local 
Los Angeles bookstores where “The Naked 
Communist” may be secured. These are: 
(1) Cannon’s Book Store, 1714 Westwood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 24; and (2) Poor 
Richard’s Store, 5403 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 28. Try them. 

This monumental work contains a verita- 
ble arsenal of weapons in the field of ideo- 
logical warfare—of the kind designed to 
meet and beat Marxist slogans and propa- 
ganda of the most vicious type. Published 
by the Ensign Publishing Co. of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, it costs $4.95 but is worth con- 
siderably more. 

Actually, Skousen’s book is a distillation 
of something over 100 books and treatises— 
many by prominent Communist authors— 
and is notably comprehensive and vivid in 
its graphic detail. 

In the end, we see the Communist the 
way he sees himself—stripped of propaganda 
and pretense. Thus, “The Naked Commu- 
nist.”” Here is explained the atheistic move- 
ment’s amazing appeal, its history from the 
days of the vile Karl Marx—enemy of both 
Christian and Jew—its basic and unchang- 
ing concepts. Even its secret timetables 
of world conquest. 

A MASS EXPOSURE 


When I wrote that this book ought to be 
read by every student, I meant also those 
beyond their high school and university 
days—up to and including the age of 100. 

If every positive and constructive Amer- 
ican who loved his country would merely 
read this masterpiece, I think that in itself 
might turn back somewhat the Communist 
timetable of conquest. Why not? 

We are the most powerful nation the 
earth has yet seen—and once properly 
aroused against our enemies there may be 
little doubt as what the final outcome would 
be. But first, we must become roused real- 
istically from our slothful apathy and in- 
difference. I think mass exposure to “The 
Naked Communist” by all age groups would 
do the job. 

Now a word about the author. Who is 
Cleon Skousen, anyway? 

One of the Nation’s greatest lecturers on 
the subject of communism, Skousen is an 
outstanding law-enforcement administrator 
who served until recently as chief of police 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. Prior to that time 
he spent 16 years in the Federal Bureau as 
an administrative chief to the Director, John 
Edgar Hoover. 

FATHER OF EIGHT 

However, Skousen wrote “The Naked Com- 
munist” several years ago while serving as a 
professor on the staff of Dr. Ernest L. Wilkin- 
son, president of Brigham Young University 
at Provo, Utah. The latter is one of the 
most pronounced free enterprisers among 
university leaders in the United States and 
anti-Communist to the nth degree. | 

I know Dr. Wilkinson personally and con- 
sider him one of the Nation’s finest and most 
outstanding educators. Without question, 
there is a great deal of Wilkinson's spirit and 
sympathy bound up in Skousen’s work, in 
addition to the vast moral and spiritual en- 
couragement he gave him while teaching at 
Brigham Young University. 

Skousen was born in Canada and edu- 
cated in California, Mexico, Washington, 
D.C., plus a couple of years in Europe. Re- 
ceived his law degree from George Washing- 
ton University and was admitted to the 
practice of law in the District of Columbia. 

He is also the father of eight children. 
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ABOLISH GOD? 


What I liked best about this book was its 
calm tone of authority, sans rabble rousing 
or hysteria of any kind. 

And I admire the eminent fairness with 
which Skousen viewed the overall threat of 
communism without yielding to the easy 
way out—i.e., blaming the catastrophe on 
minorities of race, creed, or color. Nowhere 
does he preach hate or set American against 
American. More power to him. 

Skousen believes, as I do, that Communist 
leaders have indicated time and again that 
our greatest strength in resisting their 
efforts to conquer our minds with dialectical 
materialism is our belief and understanding 
of the Judaic-Christian code. 

The most inimical act against welfare and 
well-being of both Christians and Jews in 
the world today is the diabolical Marxist 
plan to abolish God. 


{Column of Jan. 17, 1961] 


Not long ago I heard Cleon Skousen, au- 
thor of the exceptional book “The Naked 
Communist,’ discuss our struggle with the 
international one-world Reds in a brilliant 
address at the Freedom Club at the First 
Congregational Church in Los Angeles. 

Many people have asked me the gist of his 
remarks. What did he say? How did he ap- 
proach this difficult subject? 

According to my recollection and notes, 
let me paraphrase his thinking as best I may. 

He said the Communists are constantly 
chattering vaguely and irresponsibly to us 
about peace through disarmament. With 
this gimmick, they seem to have us on the 
run. 

Actually, we should be talking mainly of 
world peace through self-determination by 
all the satellite countries now held in colo- 
nial thralldom by the Reds. In particular, 
central Europe. 


PRESSURE TIME 


The Soviet Union agreed in the past to 
grant free elections to the captured peoples. 
Now we should make them live up to their 
promises. 

We must always remember that war, in 
reality, is not the inevitable product of 
armaments. Let us recall Gen. George C. 
Marshall once said World War II never 
would have happened if disarmament had 
not occurred—to the point where an ag- 
gressor peopte could rise up and create chaos 
and strife. 

We are heavily armed today only because 
of the threats posed to our national secu- 
rity—as well as Western civilization as a 
whole—by such international issues as Ko- 
rea and Berlin. That and the weakness of 
our ally, Great Britain. The latter has large- 
ly pulled in her horns and handed us the 
ball with which to run. 

The time has come to put pressure on our 
ideological opponents in the United Nations. 
Recently the international body discussed 
the matter of the USAF B-47 reconnaissance 
plane downed over open waters near Russian 
territory not long ago. 

WHY NOT RUSSIA? 


The United States had absolute technologi- 
cal proof the Reds were lying in their charges 
that our aircraft had strayed over their ter- 
ritory. We offered to put the proof into the 
record—show it to the assembled delegates. 
The Russian representative promptly vetoed 
the proposed action—because he knew the 
U.S.S.R. would be shown in a true light. 
Which wasn’t good. 

Now what we ought to have done at that 
point, Skousen assures us, was to have told 
the august body we had tried to be a good 
neighbor long enough—that we had given 
the Soviet Union many billions of dollars 
worth of lend lease aid and the sacrifice of 
many thousands of casualties in human sac- 
rifice to-save her from Adolf Hitler in the last 
Great War—and that now we would call for 
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her expulsion from the United Nations under 
article 4. 

Under the terms of the latter article, an 
aggressor nation can be removed from the 
rolls of the United Nations. Why not 
Russia? 


OLD, OLD APPLAUSE 


Skousen said regardless of the final out- 
come, all the little nations of the world, 
in particular, would have applauded our 
timely action. 

They want us to stand up for what is 
morally right and show the same kind of 
courage that motivated our Founding Fathers 
at Philadelphia almost 200 years ago. 

Freedom-loving men and women through- 
out the world are still applauding that action 
of long ago. 

One of our greatest faults lies in the area 
of trying to be the best loved nation in 
the world—not the most respected. 

Whenever the Communists seem to offer 
us even a scrap of appeasement—we leap to 
grap it. 

BEWARE OF BAIT 


This is hardly befitting the dignity of the 
most powerful nation on earth today. Mean- 
ing us, not the Soviet Union. 

Winston Churchill wrote former President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, just bgfore the lat- 
ter’s death, that we must stand up to the 
Reds—to which FDR, sadly disillusioned, 
agreed. But only a week later, he died. The 
timing could not have been worse. 

We must remain forever alert to the fact 
that overtures from the Reds invariably turn 
out to be a psychological trap. 

When Communists offer bait—look out for 
the conquest of free men. 

But instead of waiting for false promises 
that the Reds have no intention of keep- 
ing—-why not rock them back on their heels 
with a hard-fisted ideological and psycho- 
logical campaign of our own? Time for 
courage says Skousen. 





Freedom of Utterance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause an editorial written in 1922 by the 
late great William Allen White, entitled 
“To an Anxious Friend,” applies just as 
universally to the reason of men today, 
as it did when it won the Pulitzer Prize; 
and because it was the subject of a recent 
editorial in the Kansas City Kansan, 
upon the occasion of the editorial being 
attached in the form of a tablet to the 
William Allen White School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Kansas, I ask 
permission, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, to insert the editorial from the 
Kansas City Kansan of February 15, en- 
titled “Freedom of Utterance”: 

To the William Allen White School of 
Journalism on the Kansas University campus 
had been added a tablet inscribed with the 
late Mr. White’s Pulitzer prize-winning edi- 
torial, “To an Anxious Friend.” Published 
July 27, 1922, in the Emporia Gazette. Mr. 
White made a plea for freedom of exprés- 
sion, at a time when there was much less 
reason to fear tyranny than there is today. 
The text of the editorial and plaque follows: 

“You tell me that law is above freedom of 
utterance. And I reply that you can have 
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no wise laws for the free enforcement of wise 
laws unless there is free expression of the 
wisdom of the people—and, alas, their folly 
with it. But if there is freedom, folly will 
die of its own poison, and the wisdom will 
survive. That is the history of the race. It 
is proof of man’s kinship with God. You say 
that freedom of utterance is not for time of 
stress, and I reply with the sad truth that 
only in time of stress is freedom of utter- 
ance in danger. No one questions it in calm 
days, because it is not needed. And the 
reverse is also; only when free utterance is 
suppressed is it needed, and when it is 
needed, it is most vital to justice. 

“Peace is good. But if you are interested 
in peace through force and without free 
discussion—that is te say, frec utterance de- 
cently and in order—your interest in justice 
is slight. And peace without justice is 
tyranny, no matter how you may sugar coat 
it with expedience. This state today is in 
more danger from suppression than from 
violence, because, in the end, suppression 
leads to violence. Violence, indeed, is the 
child of suppression. Whoever pleads for 
justice helps to keep the peace; and who- 
ever tramples on the plea for justice tem- 
perately made in the name of peace only 
outrages peace and kills something fine in 
the heart of men which God put there when 
we got our manhood. When that is killed, 
brute meets brute on each side of the line. 

“So, dear friend, put fear out of your heart. 
This Nation will survive, this state will pros- 
per, the orderly business of life will go for- 
ward if only men can speak in whatever way 
given them to utter what their hearts hold— 
by voice, by posted card, by letter, or by press. 
Reason has never failed men. Only force and 
repression have made the wrecks in the 
world.” 





I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York.. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD; I wish to include an article by 
Miss Briony Sharman, a student from 
the Emma Willard School, Troy, N.Y. 
Miss Sharman’s excellent article was 
recently selected the winner of the New 
York State National Voice of Democracy 
contest. 5 

Miss Sharman’s article entitled “I 
Speak for Democracy” is as follows: 

With monotonous regularity we hear it 
said “Democracy is the government of the 
people.” This flurry of empty words and 
phrases swirls round about us. Smug, com- 
placent magazine articles proclaim “The 
cause of democracy is the cause of freedom.” 
They trot out the same commonplace ideas, 
dressed up in a show of novelty and enthu- 
siasm, as if democracy were some kind of 
toothpaste that we have to try and sell. 

It is so easy to praise democracy and 
congratulate ourselves on having a demo- 
cratic government. But have we any idea 
of the importance of those words we toss 
lightly about? We get so used to hearing the 
insipid banalities that are turned out by 
the thousand in books, papers, and speeches 
that we forget what democracy really is. 
We even take its benefits for granted. 

In the present clash between ways of life, 
we are all going to have to fight for de- 
mocracy, and it is time that each one of us 
knew what democracy means to him. Other- 
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wise, how do we know that it is worth fight- 
ing for? If we are going to give our lives, 
it must be for a definite ideal, not for a 
word that we really do not understand. 

Some say democracy is the right to choose 
our own government; others maintain it is 
the security and protection that a demo- 
cratic government affords, or the equal privi- 
leges that everyone has a right to. All these 
are separate aspects of democracy; but for 
me, its most important characteristic, which 
I believe, underlies all the rest, is the free- 
dom of the individual. : 

In each of us there lies that spirit of lib- 
erty. In some it is dormant. Often it is 
ignored or subdued. But, in a democracy 
this spirit is respected, and encouraged to 
grow. Our education is not designed pri- 
marily to train our minds to memorize facts 
or work out mathematical problems. Its 
most important aim is to nourish this spirit 
of liberty, and to bring out the individuality 
in each one of us. 

This seed of liberty, planted at birth, starts 
to send out shoots, even during childhood. 
Why else are children always demanding to 
know the reason why? Then, as we grow 
older, we develop this ability to question 
everything we are told. We learn not to 
accept ready digested ideas and opinions. As 
this spirit of liberty blossoms within us, it 
opens up vast new fields of knowledge that 
we had not dreamed existed. We are con- 
tinually spurred on to discover new things, 
with which to form our own beliefs. 

This is so much a part of our life that 
it is almost impossible to think what we 
would do without it. Just imagine for a 
moment that this freedom were removed 
from you. Could you accept everything you 
were told without questioning it? Could 
you conform to a set code of opinions? 
Could your mind let itself be led in a narrow 
path without ever wanting to explore what 
lay around it? 

To us, who have always experienced this 
freedom, it would be as if life itself were 
taken away. We would be nothing but dum- 
mies, without imagination, without en- 
thusiasm, and without energy. All indi- 
viduality would be damned up, and the 
intellectual life of our country would become 
dull and stagnant. 

You might say, “How can we let this hap- 
pen?” Yet when we sit back, complacent 
and smug, this is just what we are doing. 
Only too often we do not appreciate what we 
have until we lost it. 


Helen Keller asks us in her essay what 
would we do if we were given only 3 more 
days of being able to see, and she makes us 
realize the tremendous benefits that sight 
gives us. If we were told that we had only 
3 more days to live in a democratic country, 
we would at last become vividly aware of 
what democracy means to us. 


This freedom to assert. ones individuality 
has been valued by thinking men through- 
out the centuries. To many it has been the 
greatest thing in their lives, as it was for 
Hopkins, who expresses the claim we all 
acknowledge: 

“What I am is me; for that I came.” 





Mr. Paul Wooton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago when Mr. Paul Wooton, the dis- 
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tinguished senior Washington corres- 
pondent for the New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune and the beloved and re- 
spected dean of the press corps in our 
Nation’s Capital, passed to the other 
side of eternity, our country and my 
State lost a most valuable human asset. 

During a full and fruitful lifespan of 
79 years, Paul Wooton left his mark upon 
the times in which he lived. A gentle- 
man in the fullest sense of the mean- 
ing of the word, he was an outstanding 
member of the Fourth Estate, respected 
and loved by his colleagues and close 
associates and sincerely admired by all 
who knew him well, and he was the per- 
sonification of good citizenship at its 
best. 

At funeral rites on Saturday, Mr. 
Wooton’s minister paid tribute to his 
life and his work in this manner: 

If you were a journalist he was what you 
would want to be, and as a man he was what 
you would want your son to become. 


It was a great honor and privilege for 
me to have known Paul Wooton as a man 
and friend and mewspaperman. And 
now, with a deep sense of personal loss, 
I join in extending my sympathy to his 
three surviving sisters, and to his close 
associates, and coworkers. 





This and That 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I ask permission to insert 
Mr. Jack Harris’ column from the 
Ottawa (Kans.) Herald for February 
17, 1961, entitled “This and That”: 

Television badly needs to open new vistas. 
Some Saturday at eventide it should show 
Perry Mason losing a case and climax the 
episode with a shot of the beautiful girl, 
who wasn’t guilty of the murder at all, be- 
ing prepared for the gas chamber. 

How it must vex the income tax collectors 
to reach into a man’s pocket and find his 
wife has beat them to it. 

Washington is suffering its worst winter in 
years. To make it all the more thwarting, 
it can’t blame the weather on Ike. 

Greater love for public education hath no 
woman than a certain local one. She has 
declined her husband’s invitation to spend 
6 weeks in the sunny South because she is 
program chairman of her parent-teachers’ 
association. 

.A new fleet of airplanes has been ordered 
to dispatch our troops in a hurry to where 
they are needed the most.. Only a pessimist 
would suggest a second fleet should be made 
available to get them back again. 

A neighbor, who doesn’t read much of 
anything except the syndicated columns, is 
satisfied that Walter Lippmann has now suc- 
ceeded David Lawrence as president, with 
Drew Pearson continuing in his traditional 
role as leader of the opposition. 

Every man to his own prejudices, but to 
this observer Paul Whiteman conducting the 
Bell Telephone orchestra in George 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” was the 
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finest 9 minutes TV has had to offer this 
winter. 

The passage of time continues at its usual 
speed and a friend observes that it will be 
only two more rearrangements of his living 
room furniture before he again will be able 
to spend his evenings on his screened porch. 





Wyoming Ratifies Constitutional Amend- 
ment Giving District of Columbia 
Citizens Voting Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, my State of Wyoming’ has rati- 
fied the proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution giving permanent 
residents of the District of Columbia a 
vote for President and Vice President. 
As a Member of Congress from Wyoming, 
I am proud of the action of my State. 
It is consistent. with the long tradition 
in our State of supporting the cause of 
justice. Wyoming was the first State to 
grant women the right to vote, and one 
of the first States to have a woman 
Governor. 

I have felt some concern with news- 
paper reports of opposition to the con- 
stitutional amendment giving § the 
District of Columbia representation in 
the electoral college. Such opposition 
seems to be based mostly on inaccurate 
information or a misunderstanding of 
the effect of Senate Journal Resolution 
39 of the 86th Congress, which proposes 
the constitutional amendment.. These 
objections have been met by the expla- 
nation made by District of Columbia 
Republican Chairman Carl L. Shipley, to 
the Republican National Committee, and 
I believe it will serve a useful purpose for 
all Members of Congress and other in- 
terested persons to review his statement 
and take early action to urge members 
of their own State lesislatures to ratify 
this proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution as soon as possible. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Republican National 
Chairman THRuUSTON B. Morton, the 
platform of the Republican Party and 
the platform of the Democratic Party 
have all recommended this action. 


Mr. Shipley’s statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPUB- 
LICAN CHAIRMAN CaRL L. SHIPLEY TO MEM- 
BERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
GIVING RESIDENTS OF THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
A VOTE FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDEN® 


Senator THRUSTON B. Morton, of Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, has granted my request to ap- 
pear before you this morning to request the 
cooperation of all members of the Republi- 
can National Committee in urging early ac- 
tion by Republican members of your State 
legislatures in ratifying Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 39 of the 86th Congress, granting 
residents of the District of Columbia the 
right to vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, by amending the Federal Constitution 
to give the Nation’s Capital three votes in the 
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electoral college. Senator Morron, along 
with President Eisenhower and other Repub- 
lican leaders like Senators KENNETH KEaT- 
InG of New York, GLENN Beat of Maryland, 
and Francis Case of South Dakota, was in- 
strumental in getting this proposed amend- 
ment through the 86th Congress. Senator 
MortTon’s strong support will be most help- 
ful in getting ratification of this constitu- 
tional amendment by the necessary 38 State 
legislatures in 1961. The cooperation of the 
members of the Republican National Com- 
mittee is essential in this effort. Our Repub- 
lican National Committeeman Lewis T. 
Breuninger and Republican National Com- 
mitteewoman Mrs. J. Willard Marriott share 
these views. 

As you Know, the District of Columbia is 
a 69-square-mile area here on the north side 
of the Potomac River, with a population of 
nearly 800,000 persons. Article I, section 8 
of the Federal Constitution establishes it 
as the permanent seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the exclusive legislative jur- 
isdiction of Congress. Through an histori- 
cal oversight, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion failed to provide a vote for President 
and Vice President for District residents, 
probably because there were few permanent 
residents here at that time. As a result, 
District of Columbia residents have not 
voted for President since the election of 
Thomas Jefferson in 1800. 

People who live here permanently have all 
of the obligations of citizenship, such as pay- 
ment of Federal and local taxes, service in 
the Armed Forces, etc., that residents of 
the various States have. The proposed con- 
stitutional amendment giving us‘a vote for 
President changes the Federal Constitution 
only to the minimum extent necessary to give 
the District appropriate participation in na- 
tional elections. It does not make the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a State, or give it any other 
attributes of a State, or change the consti- 
tutional powers of Congress over the Dis- 
trict. The proposed amendment does not 
authorize the District of Columbia to have 
representation in the Senate or House of 
Representatives, nor does it alter the total 
number of ‘presidential electors from the 
States, or in any way affect the number of 
Members of Congress or the apportionment 
of presidential electors among the States. 
It would, however, perpetuate recognition of 
the unique status of the District of Colum- 
bia as the seat of our Federal Government 
under the exclusive legislative control of 
Congress, and at the same time give its 
permanent residents the same voting rights 
in presidential elections as residents of the 
50 States. 

Senate Joint Resolution 39, the proposed 
constitutional amendment, does not relate 
to “home rule” or any possible change in the 
form of local government which Congress 
might establish for the District of Colum- 
bia. The proposed amendment requires that 
it shall .be valid as a part of the Federal 
Constitution only if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States (38 out 
of 50) within 7 years after it has been sub- 
mitted to the States by Congress. On June 
16, 1960, this amendment was approved 
overwhelmingly by Congress and promptly 
sent to the Governors of the 50 States for 
action by their legislatures. Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey ratified it in 
1960. Thirty-five additional States must 
ratify it before it is adopted. Since 47 of 
the 50 State legislatures convene in regular 
session in 1961, we hope for ratification dur- 
ing this year. Not a single substantive ob- 
jection has been raised against the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment provides for three votes in 
the electoral college for the District of 
Columbia, and gives Congress the power to 
enforce this provision by appropriate legis- 
lation. Because of its unique status under 
the Federal Constitution, the District of 
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Columbia is not a territory in transition to 
become one day, like Hawaii and Alaska, a 
State. The only way to correct the injustice 
of disenfranchisement of the District's 
permanent residents is_ ratification of 
Senate Joint Resolution 39 by your State 
legislatures. Temporary residents in the 
District, whether in the Federal civil service 
or here in some other governmental capac- 
ity, will continue to vote in their home 
States by absentee ballot or otherwise. I 
urge you to do all within your power to ex- 
plain this proposed amendment to Republi- 
can Governors and Republican legislators in 
the various States. I hope you will follow 
Senator Morton’s leadership and recommend 
they take immediate action. 





Moscow Opens Duel With Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent article appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor -Paul Wohl has exam- 
ined a new dimension of the cold war be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

With our current balance-of-pay- 
ments problem I believe that this article 
is extremely pertinent: 

Moscow OPENS DUEL WITH DOLLaR 
(By Paul Wohl) 

What used to be called the cold war has 
now begun.to resemble a contest between 
the dollar and the ruble. The contest turns 
around the stability and the dynamism 
of the United States and of the USS.R. 

Both sides have not only become more 
fully aware of the complexity of this contest, 
but have also begun to look toward their 
currencies as political and economic sym- 
bols. This was the burden of President Ken- 
nedy’s message to Congress as well as of 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev’s recent 7-hour 
report to his central committee. 

Both President Kennedy and Premier 
Khrushchev have promised to defend and 
increase the purchasing power of the dollar 
and the ruble, respectively. 

PROPAGANDA RIFE 


While the two economies labor at the task, 
the propagandists already have come to the 
fore. The Soviets, always fast at taking a 
propagandistic advantage, have fired the first 
broadside. * 

The Khrushchev ruble, only 4 weeks old, 
untested and restricted in its monetary form 
to the confines of the Soviet Union, has 
challenged the dollar. (Officially, the new 
“gold” ruble has been pegged at 0.90 to the 
dollar.) The challenge was spelled out by 
Finance Minister Vasily F. Garbuzov in the 
first January issue of Kommunist in an arti- 
cle entitled “The Most Stable Currency in 
World.” 

This currency, according to Mr. Garbuzov, 
naturally is the ruble, while the dollar, he 
claims, is on the skids. 

Seldom has the Finance Minister of a great 
power publicly attacked the solvency of the 
currency of another great power as incisively 
as Mr. Garbuzov has attacked the dollar. 

Recalling the devaluation of the American 
dollar of 1934, when its gold content was 
reduced by 41 percent, the Soviet Pinance 
Minister anticipated another dollar devalua- 
tion. Quoting opinions expressed in Western 
European publications, he intimated that the 
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official American gold price will be raised in 
the near future from the present rate of $35 
for 1 ounce of gold to $50, a devaluation 
of nearly 43 percent. 

To support his contention Mr. Garbuzov 
analyzed the American budget, and decline 
of US. gold stocks, the balance of payments, 
and the purchasing power of the dollar. He 
then contrasted the large public debt of the 
United States with that of the Soviet Union. 
The relation between the two at the end of 
1859 is supposed to have been 10 to 1. 

COMPARISONS SLIGHTED 


Mr. Garbuzov did not stop to mention that 
the Soviets with one stroke of the pen virtu- 
ally wiped out their public debt in 1947 and 
ence again in 1957, when the service on So- 
viet bonds was suspended. 

In the same vein the Soviet Finance Min- 
ister contrasted the rising price index of the 
United States with the successive price cuts 
in the Soviet Union, but he did not say that 
even today, atfer the new exchange rate has 
brought Soviet prices closer to prices on the 
capitalist world market, most of them are 
still much higher than in the West. 

Mr. Garbuzov also remained silent about 
the sharp rise of prices in the Soviet Union’s 
free collective farm markets, which supply a 
large part of the food consumed by the city 
populations. The food shortages disclosed by 
Mr. Ehrushchev in his report to the central 
committee are certain to strengthen this 
trend. 

An analysis of the Soviet Premier’s report 
shows that not only in agriculture but also 
in industry thé Soviets, as so often in the 
past, are up against capital shortages alter- 
nating with inflationary pressures. 

The ultimate test, according to the Soviet 
Premier and his Finance Minister, is the rise 
in productivity. With the productivity of 
Soviet peasants and agricultural workers still 
at the level of that of American farmers 
around 1900, the West enters the race with 
considerable advantages. 





Hon. Prince H. Preston 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been observed on many occasions that 
the real measure of a life is in its quality, 
and not in its length. This truth ad- 

mirably fits direct personal application 
to the life of our late great friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Prince H. 
Preston, of Georgia. 

When Prince Preston, at the age of 52, 
earlier this month departed this mortal 
existence he had left a substantial and 
indelible imprint for good upon the life 
of our Nation, his congressional district, 
and his State. 

And surely, those of us who were 
granted the privilege of serving with him 
in the Congress, where he labored with 
distinction for 14 years—and particu- 
larly those of us whose good fortune it 
was to work closely with him as a fel- 
low member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations—are much the richer be- 
cause his life touched ours as it did. 

We shall miss the work of this great 
and good public servant, Mr. Speaker. 
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And those of us to whom he was a dear 
friend shall deeply miss the man. 

With a profound sense of personal 
sorrow, I join with my colleagues of this 
body in extending my deep and heartfelt 
sympathy to the bereaved members of 
Prince Preston’s family. 

May his soul rest in peace. 





Statement Supporting Adequate Funds 
for House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
first time I have ever requested an op- 
portunity to appear in person before the 
Committee on House Administration in 
support of a committee obtaining funds 
necessary to carry out its jurisdictional 
responsibilities. 

Also it may be somewhat unusual for 
someone like myself to actively support 
a committee’s request for adequate funds 
when, as in this instance, the person is 
not a member of that committee. 

There are several reasons why I sup- 
port investigations and so forth of un- 
American propaganda activities and the 
obtaining of information about sub- 
versive propaganda attacking our con- 
stitutional form of government. 

First. Let me explain that I strongly 
support the purposes for which the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was 
established in 1945. ' 

Second. I believe the record of the ac- 
complishments of this committee is such 
as to fully justify its continuance. 

Third. I am convinced that it is im- 
portant at this time, as I shall explain 
hereinafter, for the American people and 
especially its youth to learn the goals, 
methods and treachery of imperialistic 
communism and to dedicate their op- 
position to the spread of Communist 
ideology. 

Fourth. I am _ disturbed at recent 
statements minimizing the achievements 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. I oppose the move to reduce its 
effectiveness by curtailing its funds. 
Furthermore, I feel it proper, since the 
recent vote to continue the committee 
was unanimous, without one single dis- 
senting vote, for the House to recognize 
its moral obligation to provide necessary 
funds for its work. 

Fifth. I have had occasions to call on 
this committee for printed material and 
information to meet the requests of my 
constituents. The chairman of the com- 
mittee and staff have been extremely 
helpful. 

Sixth. From firsthand knowledge I 
know the workload of the committee is 
heavy. I understand there was a 27-per- 
cent increase in inquiries in 1960 over 
the previous years. I noticed in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp about a month 
ago, in a Senate report on Senate Reso- 
lution 49, that the Senate committee to 
service the needs of 100 Members of the 
other body as reflected by the Senate res- 
olution for funds was $300,000. If the 
437 Members of the House call on our 
committee to the extent I do, I do not 
quite see how $331,000 which I under- 
stand the House committee has asked 
would be adequate. 

In urging adequate funds, I want to 
say that I think the constituents whom 
I have the honor to represent are not 
for unnecessary expenditures. They are 
strongly against waste and unneeded 
expenditure of their tax money. In 1959, 
I received 33,000 signatures on a petition 
to reduce Government expenses, and 
thousands of letters, too. Nevertheless 
the people of the First Congressional 
District of Washington State are strongly 
against curtailment of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

I sent out 30,000 questionnaires last 
April. In it I asked the question: “Do 
you believe the House of Representatives 
should continue the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee?” A tabulation of re- 
plies showed 3,652 or 83.4 percent in favor 
of continuation; and only 728 or 16.6 
percent against continuation. 

However, Mr. Speaker, something has 
occurred which has kindled anew public 
interest in seeing the committee continue 
its function. I have been deluged with 
hundreds and hundreds of individually 
written letters and postal cards support- 
ing the committee. 

This surge of mail followed FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover’s recent warning re- 
garding a drive to form a new Socialist- 
oriented youth group. Mr. Hoover called 
it a “sinister and determined movement 
to communize the college campuses of the 
United States.” He added, “While pa- 
rading as a movement to popularize pro- 
gressive ideas among youth, it is in back 
a coldly calculated Communist maneuver 
to envelop thousands of unsuspecting 
young Americans -into the subversive 
fold.” 

In connection with the drive to estab- 
lish Marxist youth groups on American 
campuses, I refer to an article by Edward 
J. Mowery which appeared in the Newark 
Star-Ledger on January 29, 1961. It 
was entitled “Reds Setting Up Cells on 
College Campuses” and described dem- 
onstrations in various colleges including 
a youth rally in my congressional district. 

I quote now from this newspaper 
article: 

Emboldened by student demonstrations 
here and abroad, the drive to enlist unwary 
students has two immediate aims. 

To establish a Communist Party youth 
front in leu of the ill-fated Labor Youth 

eLeague and American Youth for Democracy. 

To have on instant call an organized stu- 
dent group for tactics of incitation, disrup- 
tion, and agitation. 

“This is not a casual Red-sponsored youth 
maneuver,” one official declared. ‘The move- 
ment is gaining momentum from Portland, 
Oreg., to Madison, Wis., and it’s deadly. 
These people are seeking recruits even among 
theological students.” 

The campaign with little fanfare last 
March 7 when Mortimer Daniel Rubin toured 
college campuses in the South. 
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He appeared before southern student 
groups as a youth leader. (He is national 
youth director of the Communist Party.) 
And he solicited the support of white stu- 
dents for sit-in demonstrations. 

On March 28 at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Rubin relinquished the main speaking 
role at a youth forum in favor of Herbert 
Aptheker, known to his youthful audience as 
editor of Political Affairs. 

(Political Affairs is the notorious “theoreti- 
cal” magazine of the Communist Party.) 

Rubin’s barnstorming grand tour included 
appearances at William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Va.; University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill,; Duke University, Durham, 
N.C.; and Union Theological Seminary, at- 
tached to the University of Virginia. 

With the groundwork well laid in parts of 
the South and Midwest, the Communist 
functionary swung to the west coast. On 
October 28 he met with an assembly of stu- 
dents at Reed College, Portland, Oreg., and 
on November 1 at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, the youth leader unveiled a 
new come-on. 

SUPERB SALESMAN 


He distributed copies of New Horizons for 
Youth, a monthly Marxist publication edited 
by Mortimer Daniel Rubin. 

On the-following day the editor addressed 
@ youth rally at Seattle’s Wilsonian Hotel. 

Throughout his tour of campuses, Rubin 
urged students to participate in the na- 
tional organizing conference of progressive 
youth to be held in Chicago starting De- 
cember 30. 

Rubin proved to be a superb salesman. No 
less than 86 delegates appeared at the 3-day 
meeting held in Chicago’s Albany Park Cul- 
tural Center. 

AVERAGE AGE 22 


Their average age was 22 and they reg- 
istered from these States: California, 3; 
Washington, 4; Pennsylvania, 21; Ohio, 5; 
New York, 19; Minnesota, 2; Illinois, 29, and 
1 each from Oregon, Michigan, and Iowa. 

Rubin and two other group leaders con- 
ducted a preconference press interview to 
deny all Communist Party connections with 
the meeting. At his side were Alva Buxem- 
baum, 24, teacher in a Philadelphia suburb, 
and Milton Anthopoulos, who identified him- 
self as being from the College of the City of 
New York. 

While conference sessions were barred to 
the press, here’s what transpired: 

Miss Buxenbaum lauded the technical ad- 
vances and increasing strength of the 
US.S.R. and her satellites, and said this con- 
stitutes a challenge to the United States. 
With youth demanding a brighter future, 
there is need for a new youth organization 
to uproot racial inequality, to fight for better 
schools and erase witch-hunting. 
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The new group would exploit the evalua- 
tion of scientific socialism, which, of course, 
is communism. 

Another speaker launched a bitter attack 
on the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and the FBI. Pearl Hart, president of 
the Chicago chapter of the National Lawyers’ 
Guild, received a standing ovation after her 
talk. 

(The National Lawyers’ Guild has been 
cited as a Communist front, “the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party.”) 

Conference leaders beat down a delegate’s 
suggestion that the new youth group should 
employ the word “socialism.” They de- 
scribed as more acceptable a “broad leftwing 
student, teenage and working youth organi- 
zation.” 


On February 17, 1961, I inserted in the 
Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REcORD— 
see page Al030—an article which, as I 
said, pointed up the need to inform fully 
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our university students about commu- 
nism and Communist tactics. It was by 
L. Jack Allen, Nebraska chairman, 
Young Americans for Freedom, and dis- 
cussed the danger of communism with 
special references to Nebraska Univer- 
sity. 

Anyone who reads these and other 

articles will only ask one question. That 
question is: “Why is not Congress doing 
more?” 
_ The Washington Post and some other 
newspapers say the student riots at the 
San Francisco committee hearings last 
May were not Communist inspired. 

As long as such publications close 
their eyes to what is going on the public 
interest requires that Congress investi- 
gate and inform the American people 
about communism and Communist tac- 
tics. University students and the public 
must obtain the facts. 

Mr. Walter and the other members of 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities have given patriotic and dedicated 
service. I cannot praise them too 
highly. Public apathy, not opposition 
to the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee is the only weapon the Communists 
can use which could be fatal. 

Would that the committee had avail- 
able twice as much money and a much 
larger staff. I would favor increased 
funds also to print more reports as to 
the menace of communism. 

The answer to Communist propaganda 
and tactics in our country is an informed 
public and laws to punish traitors within 
the framework of the Constitution. 

In conclusion, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, 
I strongly urge an adequate appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 





What Every Woman Should Know About 
the Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the privilege of hearing one of the 
most stirring speeches concerning com- 
munism that I have ever heard, by Mrs. 
Franklin B. Nott, chairman of the Status 
of Women Division, of the Florida Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. ° 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is the largest organization of 
women in the world, numbering, I be- 
lieve, around 11 million women through- 
out the free world. Within the United 
States, it is well over 5 million. This is 
a tremendous potential for survival if we 
can encourage these women to become 
informed concerning Communist tactics 
and strategy, and certainly Mrs. Nott is 
doing her share and more. 

Billy Graham recently stated: 

Communism is on the march around the 
world because its supporters bring to it a 
high degree of dedication and missionary 
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zeal, while we go merrily on our way think- 
ing it can’t happen here. 


How true are these words, and I hope. 
that every American woman who reads 
Mrs. Nott’s speech will take these words 
to heart. 


Wuat Every Woman SHOULD KNow ABOUT 
THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 


(By Mrs. Franklin B. Nott) 


As chairman of Status of Women Division 
for the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
I feel that it is urgent that we, as clubwomen, 
become informed concerning the strategy and 
tactics of the Communist conspiracy. There 
is nothing that would so downgrade our sta~ 
tus as women as would international com- 
munism. With the increasing number of 
women who vote and take part in public life 
today, it is urgent that we become informed 
as to the facts concerning this atheistic 
conspiracy which seeks to engulf and destroy 
us. Down through the years, it has been 
women who have set and maintained the 
moral standards in the homes and commu- 
nities of this Nation. The theme of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
“Responsible, Responsive Citizenship for 
Survival” and the theme of the Florida Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is “Conservation 
for Preservation” (conservation of human, 
spiritual, and natural resources for preser- 
vation of American ideals). With these 
themes in mind, clubwomen of today can 
play a major role in the defeat of this con- 
spiracy. 

Imagine, if you will, a person who is 
capable of criminal acts, who can lead a 
double life under a false name, travel on a 
false passport, deny religion, morality, the 
sanctity of an oath, preach violence, and 
practice treason. That man or that woman 
is a Communist, a member of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy—a member of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

- Today, just as we sit here within this 
meeting, somewhere within and without our 
borders, Communists are also meeting and 
plotting the destruction of the United States 
of America. The Communists say, “We must 
train men and women who devote to the 
revolution not merely their spare evenings 
but the whole of their lives.” 

As long as this conspiracy exists, nothing 
we have ever accomplished in the past or 
hope to accomplish in the future is secure. 
To a Communist, a new youth center is a new 
center of indoctrination; a new library is a 
means of reeducating the masses; a home, 
an allotted number of cubic feet per person; 
@ mother, one to be liberated to manual 
labor or perhaps to become part of a com- 
munity of women where the sanctity of mar- 
riage no longer exists; a child, something to 
be educated to atheism and the vision of a 
world in which man the animal reigns su- 
preme. 

Already, one-third of the peoples of the 
earth are under Communist domination. 
Today, let us ask ourselves, how close is 
communism to those of us sitting in this 
room. The Communists already control most 
of Eastern Europe. In Asia, we find Red 
China, North Korea, and Tibet. 

In 1959, General Cabell, Deputy Director 
of our Central Intelligence Agency, reported: 
“In Latin America, the Communists hope 
to establish governments which, if not ac- 
tively pro-Soviet, are at least neutral.” In 
1959, J. Edgar Hoover warned: “During the 
past several years, certain elements in Latin 
American countries have played an increas- 
ingly important role in the Communist plot 
against the United States.” During the 
past year or so we have watched the devel- 
opments in the island of Cuba, 90 miles off 
our coast. As recently as July 1960, Khru- 
shchev said: “Now the United States is not 
as unreachable as before.” 
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These are the threats from without. Now 
let us consider the threats from within. 
From within, there is that disciplined, mili- 
tant group of fanatics which make up Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., an organization de- 
seribed by former Communist Louis Budenz 
as “an invading army within our own bor- 
ders.” 

At the Seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International, these words were 
spoken: “* * * and the attacking army, 
after suffering many sacrifices, was unable 
to achieve victory until with the aid of the 
famous trojan horse it managed to pene- 
trate to the very heart of the enemy’s camp. 
We should not be shy about using the same 
tactics.” 

If we hope to defeat communism, we must 
defeat this conspiracy from within as well as 
from without. 

Former editor of the Daily Worker, Louis 
Budenz, says: “The Communist branch 
which functions in your neighborhood, 
which infiltrates your local organizations, is 
completely in accord with the directives re- 
ceived from the Kremlin.” 

How well are the Communists succeed- 
ing? Former Communist Whittaker Cham- 
bers said when he defected from the Com- 
munist Party: “I left the winning side to 
come over to the losing side.” 

If there is anyone present who views the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., as merely another 
political party, may I bring to your atten- 
tion the name of their leader, Gus Hall, de- 
scribed by J. Edgar Hoover as_an ex-convict, 
propagandist, unabashed emissary of evil, 
and rabid advocate of a Soviet United States. 

Communists do not measure their strength 
in numbers. They know that a few holes 
strategically placed can sink the strongest 
ship. They admit this themselves. In the 
words of William Z. Foster, former head of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A.: “We no longer 
measure the importance of revolutionary 
organizations by size. In some places where 
there are only one or two men, more results 
are obtained than where they have larger 
organizations.” 

J. Edgar Hoover reports: “A disciplined 
party of hard-core fanatical members is 
now at work, with their fellow travelers, 
sympathizers, opportunists, and dupes.” 

With each passing day that the American 
people remain apathetic to this threat with- 
in our Nation, each day the Communist 
position is strengthened. The more of our 
citizens they can lull into a sleep of peaceful 
coexistence, the more freely and rapidly do 
they move toward their plan for world dom- 
ination. 

Reports from our Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation indicate that the Communists 
are engaged in a program to place concealed 
members—sleepers—in strategic positions in 
basic industry and defense facilities. In the 
event of an emergency, by the flip of a 
switch, the pull of a lever, or the release of 
death-generating germs, these Communists 
could cripple the United States. 

Think back to the depression years in this 
country when the Communists were success- 
ful in inciting riots, strikes, hunger marches. 
Almost 30 years have passed since the Com- 
munists took control of the legitimate vet- 
eran’s bonus march and occupied almost a 
dozen Government buildings in Washington, 
marched on the Capitol, and invaded the 
Office of the Vice President. Even then, it 
took a general of the determination of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, who was Chief of Staff, 
te stop them. 

Speaking of this period, a former Commu- 
nist, Benjamin Gitlow, who was one of the 
founders of the American Communist Party, 
wrote: “During the depression years, the 
Communists had their baptism under fire. 
Some day, they may use what they learned in 
@ way that will startle and wake up the 
country.” 

Did you ever stop to think that the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., might also be thought 
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of in terms of a government within our own 
Government. It has its own educational sys- 
tem, its own publications, its own commu- 
nications network, its own cabinet members 
with their special departmental interests, its 
own underground spy system—even its own 
language. They even have their own spe- 
cial methods for destroying their enemies. 


And anyone who effectively opposed com-. 


munism is their enemy. 

According to testimony, this goes far be- 
yond their cry of McCarthyism. It extends 
into sly and organized gossip, reflecting on 
the work, morals, even the integrity of the 
person under attack. 

Yet, let the Communists themselves come 
under attack, and they cry out wildly that 
they are being persecuted, their freedom of 
speech challenged, their civil rights violated. 
They call their accusers red-baiters, witch- 
hunters. 

Night after night across this Nation, ac- 
cording to our FBI, these men and these 
women Communists are meeting, in groups 
of two, three, or five members, in cell or club 
meetings—and, each member fanatically 
dedicated to our destruction. No longer do 
they carry party cards acclaiming their Com- 
munist affiliation. Meeting this evening in 
a private home, next time a public library or 
an automobile, on a park bench, in a bus 
terminal, or even a hospital waiting room, 
these men and these women plot against 
America, work out smears, seek to discredit 
free government, and plan for revolution. 

When will this revolution take place? Ac- 
cording to J. Edgar Hoover: “If not today, 
then tomorrow; if not tomorrow, then the 
next day, next month, next year.” They 
have no timetable. We are their primary 
target and they are dedicated to flying the 
Red Flag over the United States. 

Many years ago, when asked if the would 
be willing to take up arms to overthrow the 
Government of the United States, present 
Communist leader Gus Hall stated: “When 
the time comes, yes.” Within these simple 
words lies the deadly threat of communism— 
their plan, their promise to us. In the words 
of Lenin; “It would not matter if three- 
quarters of the human race were destroyed; 
the important thing is that the surviving 
quarter should be Communist.” And any 
means justifies the end, ~ 

Mr. Hoover informs us that the Commu- 
nists have a savage plan of liquidation, of 
murder, for a defeated, vanquished America. 
Should they succeed and should one morn- 
ing we arise to find, instead of the Stars and 
Stripes, the hammer and sickle floating over 
this land—some of us sitting here today 
might not live to see the setting sun. Even, 
should we by some miracle be spared liquida- 
tion or slave labor, should we with our loved 
ones manage to escape, tell me, where would 
we go? Where do Americans run? 


In New York harbor on our Statue of Lib- 
erty these words are inscribed: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 

° free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tost to 
me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Should the United States become the 
United States of Soviet America, is there any- 
where in the world words of such generous 
welcome awaiting us? 

The Communists cry out, “We want peace,” 
but their definition of peace is peace under 
communism, peace a’la Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Tibet, Lithuania, and so forth. 
Ask yourselves, are we at peace now? Do 
the almost 1 billion people living under Com- 
munist domination call it peace—or do they 
call it slavery? How can we call it peace, 
when anywhere in this whole wide world 
there are any people living in bondage? 
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There are those who tell us, “But com- 
munism isn’t so bad. Why, I took a 2-week 
tour of the Soviet and I didn’t see any 
prisoners or slave labor.” 

John Noble, many years a prisoner of the 
Soviets and author of “I Was a Slave in 
Russia” said in words to this effect: ‘In 
America, when you see a bread truck, you 
know it’s carrying bread; in the Soviet, 
prisoners are often transported from one 
prison to another in a bread truck.” 

What is communism? What is this peace 
under communism they offer? Its victims 
would have many answers. Millions of Rus- 
sian kulaks speaking from the grave could 
say “death”; Ukrainians could shout 
“famine”; bones rotting in cellars could 
shriek “torture’’; brainwashed victims, “‘cor- 
ruption.” 

This is no nightmare that will go away 
when morning comes. No matter how much 
we may differ on issues, on politics, on local 
problems, remember it is only under free 
government that men and women have the 
privilege of honest disagreement. All free 
people, no matter what may be their religious 
belief, or their politics, have one enemy in 
common—the international Communist con- 
spiracy, of which Communist Party, U.S.A., 
is an integral part. And with each tick of 
the clock, they perfect their plans for world 
domination. And with each tick of the 
clock, our time to defeat them grows less 
and less. 


It’s time we chose sides. It’s time we 


remembered that our obligation to our youth. 


is more than supplying them with physical 
equipment—it’s time we rededicated our- 
selves to supplying them with a future. 

Communism depends on our apathy and 
our lack of knowledge of its tactics as a 
source of its strength. It can exist only 
where it is protected and hidden. Let’s bring 
it out into the open, put the spotlight on it, 
expose the flaws in its philosophy, torpedo 
its propaganda, force it into retreat and keep 
it there. Within our communities, let’s 
educate until every man, woman and child is 
so well versed in the tactics of this con- 
spiracy that it will crumble. 

Let’s say to Mr. Khrushchev and the other 
fanatical followers of Marxism-Leninism: 
“this was your idea. You started this—we 
didn’t. But we're going to finish it. Al- 
though, already you control one-third of the 
peoples of the world, although you threaten 
us at our very borders, although you threaten 
us from within with your trojan horse—we 
are going to win. You, who would destroy 
the dignity of man with your atheistic con- 
spiracy to dominate the whole world, you 
have placed in jeopardy all the good things 
that we, as women, have ever accomplished 
or hope to accomplish. We will defeat you. 
We do not need to know how to shoulder 
guns, nor fix bayonets, nor shoot missiles 
nor drop bombs. Our weapon, is one that 
you can’t use, because to use it would defeat 
you. And it’s the only weapon we need. 
Our weapon is truth.” 





Business Week Again Supports Medical 
Care for Aged Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, I am pleased 
to draw to the attention of Members of 
the House the fact that.the magazine, 


? 
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Business Week, has again editorially ex- 
pressed its opinion that a program of 
medical care for the aged should be pro- 
vided under the social security program. 
This editorial appears in the February 
18, 1961, issue of Business Week. I com- 
mend this editorial to the attention of 
all Members. 

In particular, I was impressed with the 
following statement which is directly to 
the point at issue: 

The essential question, therefore, is wheth- 
er the social security system is the best 
way of meeting costs that cannot be avoided, 
in any case. We see no better alternative to 
social security for doing the essential job: 
spreading the burdens of old age over the 
years when people are younger, are working, 
and have more adequate incomes. 





Some Thoughts on the Recent Tugboat 
Strike in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a thoughtful article appearing in the 
New York magazine under the heading 
“Talk of the Town,” which appeared in 
that publication on February 11, 1961. 

The article sets forth some thoughts 
on the recent tugboat and railroad 
strike which help us to see that dispute 
a little more in perspective: 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN 
NOTES AND COMMENT 

There was a time, during the prime of the 
late Senator Joseph McCarthy, when a large 
section of the press held that to say a man 
had a right to a fair hearing was equivalent 


to approving of whatever he was accused , 


of—communism or subversion or consorting 
with Harvard professors. We hold no brief 
for “featherbedding,” a catchword with an 
aura of having been invented by a company 
public relations man, or for “labor sweat- 
ing,” a practice ascribed to management by 
the public relations men for unions. But we 
cannot agree with the newspapers here (all 
of them) that in the strike of railway tow- 
boat workers that spread to dry land last 
month “featherbedding was the issue,” any 
more than we would agree that murder— 
i.e., its desirability—was “the issue” in a 
murder trial. The issue, as the newspapers 
almost surreptitiously stated in the news 
columns, was the towboat unions’ refusal to 
let management decide, on its own hook, 
what constituted featherbedding—whether 
or not it would be a good idea to cut the 
present standard crew of five. To yield 
would have been like agreeing to let man- 
agement decide which it would prefer—a 
12-hour day or an 8-hour day, for the same 
money. We are not experts on towboat. 
management, but when we looked out 
through our window and the falling snow 
toward the swatch of North River we can 
sometimes see between the Paramount Build- 
ing and the Hotel Dixie—we couldn't see that 
far then, of course—we remembered the last 
time we had been out there in like con- 
ditions, some years ago, and it didn’t make us 
think-of a bed, even a foam-rubber one. We 
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are beginning to worry, for the newspapers’ 
sake, about their custom of ruling, in every 
strike, that labor is wrongheaded, as if they 
were a panel of arbitrators appointed by a 
higher power. A fortune cookie is not worth 
buying when the strip of paper inside always 
carries the same legend. This time, the 
newspapers were all outraged because 664 
maritime workers could tie up the town by 
their stubbornness in a dispute with 11 rail- 
roads and terminal companies. The corol- 
lary, that 11 railroad presidents were being 
equally stubborn, with as good (or bad) 
reason, was left for the reader to figure out 
for himself, and in most cases, we imagine, 
he did. 

In the task, both delicate and rugged, of 
handling oil and freight barges in a river as 
wide as a lake and as thronged as Fifth Ave- 
nue, plagued by submerged floating matter, 
and often nearly blanketed out by fog or 
snow, the number of men aboard a tug is of 
more than cheeseparing interest. It may 
mean the difference between a routine day 
on the river and catastrophe. Automation 
is seldom what it is cracked up to be, afloat 
or ashore. In the building where we work, 
machinery has replaced the fallible human 
beings who once operated the controls of the 
elevators, and is 88 times as fallible. Bus 
service has been miserable since they took 
the conductors off. We are all for copilots 
on airplanes, waiter captains as well as 
waiters (and lots of busboys), grocers’ de- 
livery boys (down. with gocarts and super- 
markets), barbershop shaves, and book- 
makers instead of parimutuel machines. In 
brief, plenty of manpower. Let the rail- 
roads beware of eliminating anybody at all; 
they run badly enough already. 





Three Timely and Pertinent Newspaper 
Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


- HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


* OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I wish to call to your attention, and 
the attention of my other distinguished 
colleagues, three articles which appear 
to me as very pertinent and informative 
in each of their respective premises. 

“Measuring a Space Gap” appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor for Tues- 
day, February 14. 

“Congo Warning” appeared in the 
Washington Star for Thursday, Febru- 
ary 16. 

‘“‘Head-On” appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post for Thursday, February 16: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 14, 1961] 
MEASURING A SPACE GAP 

There are two kinds of progress in space. 
The Soviet Union once more has apparently 
scored a triumph in one of these—firing a 
large payload with great accuracy. The in- 
telligence and effort which made possible 
its remarkable Venus shot merit respect. 
It should be possible to accord such respect 
and even a salute of applause while retain- 
ing a balanced view of space exploration. 

Those who must think in cold-war terms 
should not assume that this feat greatly 
alters the military situation. It creates no 
missile gap. The free world retains the 
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capacity to deliver more than enough 
nuclear devastation on any attacking power 
to act as a deterrent. The United States may 
have as many operational long-range missiles 
as the Soviets; it plainly has tremendous 
retaliatory power in intermediate range 
missiles on foreign bases, aircraft carriers, 
and submarines. 

The Soviet shot should be considered less 
in relation to any.so-called missile gap than 
as it affects a real space gap. It confirms 
once more the lead the Russians have in 4 
vital field of space progress—the develop- 
ment of large and accurate space probes. 
American officials concede that the United 
States is several years behind in this side of 
space exploration. - 

How important is that gap? It can be 
argued that it is compensated by the United 
States big lead in the other kind of space 
progress—intensive exploration of the inner 
reaches of space with a diversity of instru- 
ments for gaining knowledge. In the prac- 
tical fields of observation and communica- 
tions satellites the United States has far out- 
stripped the Soviets. These are very real ac- 
complishments. 

They also have considerable potential mili- 
tary value—particularly where they improve 
the ability to guard against surprise attack. 
(Incidentally, the one visible military po- 
tential in the Venus shot is the possibility 
that a similar platform could be set in orbit 
and armed with missiles that could be trig- 
gered close to their targets.) 

In the area of propaganda American space 
achievements are beginning to get more 
recognition for contributing knowledge 
which can benefit all mankind. Yet the 
spectacular nature of Soviet space explora- 
tion and the fact that its failures have usu- 
ally been covered up may well have tipped 
the scales on the Kremlin’s side. ; 

More important, Russian capability in 
power and accuracy can be applied to the 
fields where the United States so far excels. 
They would also be of clear advantage in 
any manned space exploration. This poten- 
tial could create a gap more deserving of 
earnest American concern than any missile 
gap now visible. .The Soviet shot once more 
illumines the situation. It should spur 
American resolution to push forward on the 
power side of space progress, without panic 
but with more speed. 


[From the Washington Star, Feb. 16, 1961] 
Conco WARNING 


President. Kennedy’s carefully worded, but 
firm, statement of the position of the United 
States on the threat to peace which has 
been raised by Communist exploitation of 
the crisis in the Congo should be taken to 
mean exactly what it says. We hope it will 
be so interpreted in Moscow. 

Without mentioning the Soviet Union by 
name, Mr. Kennedy said he found it diffi- 
cult to believe that any government “is 
really planning to take so dangerous and 
irresponsible a step” as unilateral interven- 
tion in the Congo. This obviously was aimed 
at the Kremlin’s pronouncement that it is 
the “sacred duty of all freedom-loving states 
to render all possible assistance and sup- 
port” to the Congolese faction led by An- 
toine Gizenga, a Moscow-trained lieutenant 
of the slain Patrice Lumumba. This could 
mean that the Communists intend to sup- 
port Gizenga with arms and perhaps with 
troops in an attempt to destroy the govern- 
ment of President Kasavubu. 


If this is the case, Mr. Kennedy left no 
room for misconceptions. The United States, 
he said, has supported and will continue to 
support the United Nations presence in the 
Congo. And he would “conceive it to be 
the duty of the United States and, indeed, 
all members of the United Nations, to de- 
fend the charter of the United Nations by 
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opposing any attempt by any governnient to 
intervene unilaterally in the Congo.” 

We take this to mean that, if Russia forces 
the issue, the United States will use its armed 
forces if necessary to support the U.N. po- 
sition. And Mr. Khrushchev will be guilty 
of a grave miscalculation if he concludes, 
because of the closeness of the November 
election, that this statement of our Govern- 
ment’s position lacks the-support of a united 
country. 

It is possible, of course, that the real ob- 
jective of the Kremlin is to destroy the 
United Nations if it cannot convert that 
agency into an instrument of Soviet policy. 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold has reject- 
ed the selfserving Moscow demand that he 
resign, and has indicated that his decision 
on this point will be governed by the wishes 
of the so-called uncommitted nations. 

To these, Mr. Kennedy and Adlai Steven- 
son have said in effect: It is time to face 
truth and to stand up and be counted. The 
United States can and will defend itself. It 
is the small nations who must look to the 
survival of the U.N. as a going concern for 
realization of their hopes for security and 
progress. If they cannot or will not rec- 
ognize this fact, if they stand aside or sup- 
port the Communist wrecking crew, they will 
have brought down upon their own heads 
the evil consequences which surely will fol- 
low. 

There is not much more that the United 
States can say or do to sustain the U.N. as a 
functioning agency. The decision rests with 
the smaller states, and they must decide now. 
They cannot escape this responsibility by 
seeking refuge in a “neutrality” which is pos- 
sible only in fancy, not in fact. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1961] 
HEADON 


Ambassador- Stevenson has met Soviet ex- 
ploitation of the Lumumba slaying in the 
only way that it could be met: headon. He 
properly identifies the Soviet demand for re- 
moval of United Nations Secretary General 
Hammarskjold and withdrawal of the U.N. 
Congo forces as “virtually a declaration of 
war on the United Nations.” His stern 
warning that the U.N.’s future effectiveness 
in protecting small nations is at stake in the 
Congo debate in the Security Council seems 
to have rallied much Asian and African opin- 
ion behind further Council efforts to com- 
pose the strife. For the moment, buttressed 
by such encouraging reactions as the Indian 
offer of fresh troops for the Congo command, 
the U.N. should be able to carry on -in the 
Congo. 

But 18,000—or 50,000—U.N. troops will be 
of small avail if there is not some resump- 
tion of progress toward conciliation of the 
warring Congolese factions: And this, in 
turn, will be next to impossible until all for- 
eign interference ceases—including Belgian 
as well as Russian. 

If the Soviet Union’s promise of aid to the 
Lumumbist government of Antoine Gizenga 
at Stanleyville means military assistance, 
funneled perhaps through the United Arab 
Republic, then the “fat is in the fire.” For 
Gizenga has already demonstrated his dedi- 
cation to the Communist cause, and he now 
rules in Kivu Province, part of Kasai and 
northern Katanga. Puller American partici- 
pation in the U.N. command’s efforts to block 
such aid will be justified, if that is what 
proves necessary to prevent the total Com- 
munist takeover that the Soviet Union seems 
to be threatening. 

The gravity of the situation was further 
underlined yesterday when a group of 
Lumumbists staged the worst riot in the his- 
tory of the United Nations headquarters in 
New York. Ambassador Stevenson referred 
to this resort to violence as “obviously or- 
ganized.” Its similarity to the riots in other 
parts of the world and its harmony with the 
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violent words coming out of Moscow leave 
little doubt as to its origin. 

In this crisis there is only one bulwark to 
tie to—the United Nations. It is true that 
the U.N. has not met all expectations in the 
chaos of the Congo. But the question is, as 
Mr. Stevenson laid it before the Security 
Council, whether to abandon the struggle 
for security and order for certain insecurity 
and anarchy. President Kennedy last night 
sounded the right note in standing firmly be- 
hind the U.N. in what may well prove to be 
its most serious crisis since Korea. 





Partnership for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
gratified to note that President Kennedy 
wisely requested Mr. Joseph Farland, 
U.S. Ambassador to Panama, to stay on 
in his post. 

Ambassador Farland recently delivered 
a speech to the American Society which 
I feel shows his clear, concise under- 
standing of the problems not only of 
Panama, but of the overall problems of 
this entire area of Latin America. While 
Ambassador Farland has been at his 
post only a short time, he has done an 
outstanding job and has gained the re- 
spect and admiration of Panamanians. 
The following address which I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members, 
provides an eloquent example and reason 
for this Ambassador’s well-merited popu- 
larity and effectiveness: 

PARTNERSHIP FOR PROGRESS 
(Address by the Honorable Ambassador Jo- 
seph S. Farland at the luncheon of the 

American Society on Dec. 14, 1960) 

Gentlemen of the American Society, to 
meet with you today and to be given the 
opportunity of discussing matters of mutual 
interest is a signal honor because of my sin- 
cere admiration for the concrete contribu- 
tions the American Society has made in sup- 
port of better understanding and real friend- 
ship between Americans and Panamanians. 
I view the occasion also as a privilege and a 
challenge—a privilege because I wholeheart- 
edly subscribe to the high, human purposes 
upon which the society was founded; a chal- 
lenge because I am in the company of men 
of good will who have individually and col- 
lectively been practicing the diplomacy of 
the good neighbor for more than 29 years 
before I had the good fortune of being named 
Ambassador to the Republic of Panama. In 
addition to this personal diplomacy, which 
is primary and fundamental in the political 
affairs of our Nation and people, of particular 
import is the fact that the American busi- 
ness firms you represent have invested capi- 
tal in Panama, creating thousands of jobs 
and giving opportunities for training and ad- 
vancement to Panamanian workers. You are, 
in effect, demonstrating the benefits of our 
free-enterprise system to the citizens of a 
proud partner Republic, which has welcomed 
you and your technical know-how to assist in 
its social and economic development. This 
form of cooperation has been of real value 
here and other nations of Latin America. I 
am gratified that the Government of Panama 
is seeking to encourage cooperation of this 
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nature—a program which I totally endorse 
and support. 

The wealth of Latin America, both in terms 
of manpower and natural resources, in its 
immensity staggers the imagination. Unfor- 
tunately, as we are all well aware, for a 
variety of reasons, the social and economic 
development of Latin America has been de- 
pressingly and, in many areas, agonizingly 
slow. However, the very reasons which have 
slowed the growth and maturity of social 
and economic programs for the benefit of 
all its citizens have disclosed and brought 
into focus the basic problems and the basic 
needs. The dictates of reason, coupled with 
the political and economic lessons of history, 
delineate the thesis that these problems and 
these needs can best be met and solved by 
progressive evolution. This is the means by 
which all men can secure and preserve those 
essential and fundamental rights which are 
the foundation of democracy. Nonetheless, 
it must be recognized that those people who 
hunger, not only for bread, for land, for edu- 
cation, but also for recognition of the indi- 
vidual and his worth in society, find that 
their stoic patience is being eroded away by 
their gullible but desperate embracement of 
promises of rebirth of a better life, not 
through evolution, but through revolution— 
an imperialistic Communist revolution ruth- 
lessly planned to brutally beat every shread 
of human freedom and dignity from those 
who thought they were to be born again and 
reduce them to soulless, mindless slaves of a 
reckless, godless Communist state. 

All of Latin America today is uneasy prey 
to Commuunist-inspired strikes, violence, 
turmoil, and confusion. The headlines in 
the press report serious disturbances in dif- 
ferent capitals of the hemisphere as an al- 
most daily occurrence. The terrible plight 
of a sister nation at this very moment is 
shocking proof that we are dealing with the 
ugly, cruel realities of a Communist threat 
to the peace and security of the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, and not the mere pessimis- 
tic fantasies of a novelist like George Orwell 
projected into the year of terror, 1984. It 
is a sad commentary that these people who 
a few months ago weré joyful in their 
thought that they had won their fight for 
freedom now are cynic in their comment 
that by their efforts and their sacrifices they 
had accomplished a great deal: where once 
they had one boss they now have three. 

All of us in close contact with the prob- 
lems of Latin America are cognizant that a 
social and economic evolution is in motion. 
From our intimate knowledge of Latin 
America’s deep-rooted love of liberty and for 
the democratic processes of government, this 
evolution can fill the needs and serve the as- 
pirations of a people who are its motivating 
force. This great movement cannot and 
will not be on the brutal revolutionary terms 
which the Communists seek as a vehicle 
making possible the establishment of an all- 
inclusive communistic dictatorship. Latin 
American history is a record of proud and 
independent people filled with intense yearn- 
ing to breathe deeply of freedom. Such peo- 
ple will not easily bow their heads to accept 
the Communist yoke. 

We are face-to-face with the gravest chal- 
lenge and the greatest opportunity ever of- 
fered the United States in this hemisphere. 
The battle we have been waging against 
communism in the Old World has finally 
made a salient on the very doorstep of the 
New World and threatens the national in- 
tegrity of our neighboring Republics. Our 
great opportunity lies in the planned hasten- 
ing and guiding of the evolution which is in 
being. This can be done in many ways, but 
in terms of reference for this occasion the 
most immediate means can be found through 
U.S. Government economic and technical as- 
sistance and through greatly increased in- 
vestment in the Latin American economy by 
American private enterprise. 
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The economic theory and practice of cap- 
italism has wrought material wonders on the 
standard of living of the common man in the 
United States, enhancing, rather than inter- 
fering with or denying him his basic free- 
doms. It can and is doing the same thing in 
Latin America although the rate of improve- 
ment is notably slower because of long- 
entrenched social, economic, and political 
obstacles that are just now beginning to 
crumble before the insistent demands for 
human justice and opportunity. This proc- 
ess of social improvement among free men 
is in sharp contrast with the lack of freedom 
as well as material comforts suffered by the 
captive citizens of any state where the Com- 
munist banner floats as a constant reminder 
of inescapable servitude. 

In fostering the just aspirations for a 
better life for the underprivileged masses of 
people in the less-developed countries of our 
neighbor continent, we will prevent the sub- 
version of their social and economic evolu- 
tion by the false preachings of the Commu- 
nist philosophy. Much of the initiative and 
effort will have to come from the govern- 
ments and the people of Latin America itself. 
They must take measures to eradicate the 
traditional practices of an Old World feudal 
heritage. These have clearly been the prime 
causes of economic stagnation throughout 
the area. But with the eradication of these 
practices will come increasing help and co- 
operation from both the private and govern- 
mental sectors of our economy. This must 
continue until that day when no man lives 
in the terrible shadows of hunger, poverty, 
and ignorance. 

Here in Panama obvious beneficial develop- 
ments have accrued from U.S. Government 
technical assistance through the cooperation 
of International Cooperation Administration 
experts with Panamanian planners and offi- 
cials in education, health, agriculture, and 
industry. Since my arrival, certain projects 
have been instituted in the Colén area, and 
discussions which have been had with leaders 
from other sectors of the country should re- 
sult in the fruitful culmination of other 
worthwhile projects. Of pressing conse- 
quence to the Republic of Panama is the 
program of low-cost housing and feeder 
roads. These projects I consider of primary 
importance, and monetary and technical as- 
sistance has already been made available to 
the Government of Panama that it may ef- 
fect an early institution of work thereon. I 
intend to utilize every facility available to 
me in furtherance of these related under- 
takings. It is patently obvious that the full 
developments of the projects planned in 
education, health, agriculture, and industry 
will have an enormous salutary effect upon 
Panama’s economic and social development. 

The recently signed act of Bogota, in 
which the United States pledged half a bil- 
lion dollars to underwrite urgent self-help 
projects that will reflect immediate social 
improvement is another giant step in the 
right direction. In its final section it recom- 
mends to the Organization of American 
States the adoption of measures for the im- 
provement of conditions of rural living and 
land use. It suggests a review of the legal 
and institutional systems of the various 
American Republics, especially those which 
are meant to insure wider and fairer distribu- 
tion of land ownership while maintaining na- 
tional objectives in the fields of employ- 
ment, productivity and economic growth. 
Agricultural credit institutions would be set 
up or enlarged to provide adequate financ- 
ing for farmers or groups of farmers. Tax 
systems and procedures and fiscal policies 
would be reexamined with a view to deter- 
mining their fairness and to encourage bet- 
ter use of land, especially idle, privately 
owned land. The intention is expressed to 
speed the modernization and improvement 
of legal and other machinery for improving 
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conditions of land tenure, for making avail- 
able greater credit facilities, and for making 
land-tax structures more capable of provid- 
ing incentives to farm populations. The act 
urges speedy action on projects and pro- 
grams for land reclamation and settlement, 
for building farm-to-market and access 


roads, and in other fields. It also strongly 
recommends that governments undertake to 
assist small farmers by establishing new or 
better marketing organizations, extension 
services, and demonstration education, and 
training facilities, and by doing research and 
making basic surveys. To this act I whole- 
heartedly subscribe. 

It is a formidable task that the countries 
represented at Bogota have undertaken. 
But even this magnificent, neighborly ges- 
ture is but an initial stimulus to the serious 
national planning that Latin American gov- 
ernments must undertake to. establish 
priorities in social and economic develop- 
ment projects that will rapidly bring im- 
provements in every sphere of human 
endeavor. 

In the sector of economic assistance from 
private business investment, notable gains 
have been made in many countries as they 
develop a realistic awareness of the benefits 
to be derived from the development of their 
dormant resources by responsible foreign 
capital. Business leaders in Panama last 
week forcefully demonstrated this aware- 
ness and a courageous patriotic concern in 
a public message by ANDE, the National As- 
sociation for Economic Development. This 
organization in a frank, soul-searching ex- 
position of the many national problems and 
insufficient local capital resources to solve 
them, asks that the door be opened to more 
foreign capital. They ask only that foreign 
investors understand Panama’s needs and 
respect her laws. For this understanding 
assistance, they offer in return the benefits 
of a neighborly community and the assur- 
ances of a serious and responsible govern- 
ment that lives up to its agreements. 

I submit, that this is indeed, a healthy 
prescription for the social and economic ail- 
ments, not only of Panama, but also of all 
of Latin America. This spirit of cooperation, 
involving both Government and private 
enterprise, will rapidly eliminate festering 
social sores without the need for any appli- 
cation of the paralyzing balm of Communist 
revolutionary doctrine. 

From time to time, our Embassies are 
criticized for alleged failure to act strongly 
enough on behalf of American business in 
promoting a better understanding of the 
United States and its system of free enter- 
prise. Whether ever true in the past, today 
in our Embassies, the Department of State, 
the Department of Commerce, and all the 
instrumentalities of Government, there is a 
continuing major effort to help American 
businessmen abroad in promoting this 
understanding, and extending the free en- 
terprise system. This effort fully recognizes 
that all of you, just as much as I, are am- 
bassadors of good will who are, or should be 
dedicating daily effort to the dissemination 
of democratic principles, and to the solu- 
tion of mutual issues. I am resolute in the 
conviction that democracy is the best sys- 
tem of government mankind has yet devised, 
and that there are no manmade problems 
that men of good will, and with mu- 
tuality of interest, cannot solve, if they are 
willing to work together looking toward a 
just solution. 

I urge you to join with me, and our 
Panamanian friends, in a solid partnership 
for progress, both social, and economic, both 
national, and international. I look to you, 
as outstanding representatives of an inter- 
nationally minded business community, to 
recognize the challenge and manifest your 
dedication of support of this just cause 
through the exercise of vision, the promulga- 
tion of democratic principles, and the main- 
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tenance of the highest standards of busi- 
ness ethics in the growing foreign fields of 
business opportunities. We are embarked 
in a war against silent allies of communism— 
poverty, ignorance, and hunger. This is a 
crusade in every sense of the word. Upon 
its outcome rests the extension or eventual 
loss of freedom and justice for an entire 
hemisphere. 








Gasoline: Camel of the Highway 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few days a number of Alabama’s 
leading businessmen have met here with 
Members of the Alabama congressional 
delegation to discuss matters of concern 
to our economy and to recommend 
various legislative proposals. Mr. James 
D. Martin, a leading citizen of my home 
town of Gadsden, discussed the country’s 
gasoline tax structure with us and I sub- 
mit his remarks for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

GASOLINE: CAMEL OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAMS 


Gentlemen, I’m here today to report on 
our product. You as representatives of the 
Federal Government have as much at stake 
in the sale of gasoline as we in the petroleum 
business have, so I can truly say our prod- 
uct. We must sell the gasoline to make our 
profit and we must sell it before Government 
receives its revenue. 

Things are not so good -back in Alabama 
where I and other petroleum marketers are 
trying to sell gasoline. Motorists grumble 
about the cost of gasoline and will break 
their necks to buy at a place where they can 
get it for a penny or so per gallon less. 
Many of them think we are cleaning up big 
profits on gasoline because they don’t stop 
to think three levels of government are big 
partners in the gasoline business. The price, 
excluding tax, is about what it was 10 years 
ago or 40 years ago. 

Of course, we do our best In Alabama to 
explain that Uncle Sam receives 4 cents 
profit per gallon, the State gets 7 cents and 
more than 200 cities and 12 counties have 
interests to the extent of 1 to 3 cents per 
gallon. It’s a hard thing to get over to Mr. 
Motorist that he is paying 11 to 14 cents per 
gallon profit to governments and what is left 
is split “Seven ways from Sunday” with 
everyone in the petroleum industry—from 
well to computor puinp. But we'll keep 
trying. 

It is even harder for our customers to 
grasp that gasoline taxes in Alabama add up 
to more than a 60-percent sales tax. None 
of them would stand for a 60-percent sales 
tax, as such, and they wouldn’t even stand 
for that much sales tax on luxuries or on 
their nightclubbing, but they have got it 
on gasoline—a commodity vital to everyone, 
whether he goes to and from Redstone 
Arsenal or carries mail on a rural route in 
south Alabama. 

I think you would be interested in a few 
statistics in regard to local gasoline taxes 
in Alabama because these taxes affect gaso- 
line sales and are therefore related to what 
you do in deliberating on Federal gas tax. 

1. One hundred and eighty-eight munici- 
Ppalities levy a 1-cent-per-gallon tax. 
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2. Twenty municipalities levy a 2-cent- 
per-gallon tax. 

3. Three municipalities levy a 114-cent- 
per-gallion tax. 

4. Six municipalities levy a one-half-cent- 
per-gallon tax. 

5. Two municipalities levy a one-fourth- 
eent-per-gallon tax. 

This makes a total of 219 municipalities 
levying taxes on gasoline in addition to the 
4-cent Federal and 7-cent State tax. The 
load on our product is pretty heavy, isn’t it? 

Furthermore, various tax structures are 
confusing to the motorist who does not un- 
derstand the local tax situation in Alabama. 
Let me give you a few examples of what 
happens because of these differentials and 
because price-conscious motorists are scram- 
bling to save pennies on gas. 

Huntsville, Ala., has the highest combined 
gasoline tax in the United States. There is 
a 2-cent Madison County tax and 1l-cent 
city tax on top of 11 cents in Federal and 
State tax. Now, people in Huntsville don’t 
like to pay that much for gas even from a 
nice service station in the city that pays city 
license fees and so forth and is a community 
asset. 

No, sir; many of them fill up across the 
Tennessee River in Lacey Springs from any 
kind of a looking station and are happy they 
got a bargain. Oh, the gasoline was sold 
anyway, you might say, but put yourself in 
the place of that dealer back in Huntsville 
who is plagued by tax difference and the 
level of gasoline taxes that drives customers 
away. 

Then there’s a 15-mile stretch of highway 
231 between Montgomery and Wetumpka 
that has six varying gasoline tax structures. 
This stretch of highway, incidentally, is 
between the Second and Fourth Congres- 
sional Districts. Taxes imposed on this 
short stretch include: In the city of Mont- 
gomery, 13 cents per gallon; 12%4 cents in 
the police jurisdiction; 12 cents in the 
county, and across the Alabama River going 
into Elmore County the tax is 11 cents. In 
the police jurisdiction of Wetumpka it is 
1144 cents and in Wetumpka it is 12 cents. 
Gasoline marketing is a little bumpy on that 
piece of road, you might guess. Of course, 
governments don’t get any gray hair over 
this situation—it’s only those of us who 
make and try to sell the stuff. 

Let me say a few words about Gadsden, 
my hometown, where we have a total of 13 
cents tax due to the 2-cent city tax. It 
drops a penny in the police jurisdiction and 
there is no county tax, so that a drive out- 
side town will save Mr. Price Consciqus Mo- 
torist a couple cents per gallon, plus what- 
ever else dealers outside town are willing 
to shave off to pull people out to them. 

Motorists are centainly not to be blamed 
for being gun shy in these instances. They 
keep getting blasted again and again with 
higher gasoline taxes. Moreover, there’s a 
string of special automotive taxes as long as 
your arm that a motor vehicle operator pays 
in addition to all the general taxes everyone 
pays. The whole automotive tax field is 
bulging with taxers and taxes. 

This may sound like something of an 
exaggeration, but I don’t think it is. Car 
ownership is not limited to the well-to-do 
or to families with special ability to pay 
high taxes. More than half the family cars 
in this country are owned by households 
with incomes of less than $5,000 per year. 

Besides, the people who drive cars today 
don’t exactly consider it a hobby. Driving 
is a practical necessity and about 68 percent 
of working people use their cars to get to 
work. In fact, almost one-third of car- 
owning families use their cars for business. 
Most go shopping in their cars and one out 
of five take the Kids to school in their car. 

With this general picture of our product 
gasoline and the automotive field as a whole, 
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let’s review the last 4 years since the start 
of the National Defense Highway System. 
Federal gasoline tax has been raised 100 
percent, through a 1-percent increase in 1956 
and another on October 1, 1959. I under- 
stand motor fuel taxes provide more than 80 
percent of the money going into the Highway 
Trust Fund. For the good of that fund, it 
seems to me gasoline consumption should 
remain healthy and growing. It certainly 
wouldn’t be wise to pile too many straws on 
that good camel’s back. 

I’m not the expert on the Federal highway 
program you Congressmen are, but I do know 
that while Federal gasoline tax has doubled, 
billions of dollars in automotive excise taxes 
have gone into the general fund to be used 
for nonroad purposes. And not a nickel of 
defense money has gone into the system 
which is highly touted as vital to our na- 
tional security. 

It seems like a shell game to me with the 
motorist as the unwitting country bump- 
kin. He’s told he must pay higher gasoline 
taxes because roads cost money. But the 
average fellow doesn’t know he’s paying more 
than enough automotive taxes to finance 
highway programs, if all of it was used for 
that—as Alabama and 26 other States do: 
Uncle Sam has encouraged States for many 
years to earmark their automotive taxes to 
build roads. All of this quiet gold mining 
by the Federal Government is concealed 
behind talk about more money being needed 
for roads and pious announcements that the 
only fair way to raise the money is by a 
tax on those who use them. 


I read now that another half-cent gaso- 
line tax is being asked, plus cracking of the 
1959 bill which would put more automotive 
taxes into roadbuilding beginning July 1. 
This would seem like another act of faith- 
lessness with motorists who by now are used 
to it and say cynically, “When a tax goes 
on, it never comes off.” 

Gentlemen, motorists back home don’t un- 
derstand all the details of automotive taxa- 
tion, but they are hurting and they are 
doing everything they can to cut vehicle 
operating costs. One-third of new car reg- 
istrations in 1960 were compacts and the 
forecast by 1963 is 50 percent. As you know, 
it takes less of everything to make a com- 
pact and there’s less tax all the way down 
the line, too. 

As oilmen back home who are selling our 
product, we urge a stop to piling up higher 
gas tax, we urge that you let the 1959 high- 
way bill function as written and that ample 
automotive taxes always be earmarked to 
the National Defense Highway System. 
Surely, it is as important from all stand- 
points to our country as many other things 
we do in this world. 


Thank you for considering my report on 
our product. 
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Tax Cuts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 11, 1961, an Associated Press story 
in the Jefferson City Post Tribune quoted 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dil- 
lon as saying he does not expect to 
recommend a temporary tax cut to give 
the economy alift. The story continues: 


February 21 


He also told the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee at a hearing on his appointment that it 
would be entirely up to Congress to decide 
whether to delegate authority to the Presi- 
dent to raise or lower taxes. 


Mr. John Thompson, executive vice 
president of the Missouri State Chamber 
of Commerce, made this appropriate 
comment on the news story: 

I don’t believe Congress has the authority 
to delegate the job of raising or lowering 
taxes to the President. This is a job which 
constitutionally belongs to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is my honest opinion that 
this is a trial balloon to measure public 
opinion as it applies to the idea of letting 
the President raise or lower taxes. If he is 
given that authority, so help me, we have a 
king in practice if not in name. 





Government Patent Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, a 
special subcommittee of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics looked into 
the question of whether the present 
patent provisions of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 have been 
hobbling our space effort. That com- 
mittee reported to the 86th Congress that 
these provisions should be modified. 

Our colleague, Congressman EMILIo Q. 
Dappar10o, of Connecticut, was one of the 
members of that subcommittee. He 
participated actively in its work and he 
spoke on the floor of the House when 
we passed the bill. Recently, he was 
asked to talk on the general subject of 
Government Patent Policy at the Gov- 
ernment contracts briefing conference of 
the Federal Bar Association in Phila- 
delphia. 

I believe his speech sets out a distinct 
viewpoint of what that policy should be. 
I recognize that a strong controversy 
exists in this area, and that others hold 
opposing theories. I believe we will be 
hearing more of this subject in the com- 
ing session and I strongly recommend 
attention to this statement which I offer 
for the REcorpD: 

GOVERNMENT PATENT POLICY 
(Remarks by Hon. EmiLio Q. Dappario, of 

Connecticut, at the Government contracts 

briefing conference, Federal Bar Associa- 

tion and National Bureau of Standards, 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 10, 1961) 

The theme of this discussion is “What the 
Government Patent Policy Should Be.” That 
is a broad topic these days. Certainly I am 
neither knowledgeable enough nor rash 
enough to make any positive prediction on 
the precise question. 

But I will make several preliminary obser- 
vations in regard to (1) the extent of Gov- 
ernment interest in patents in the future; 
(2) what future policy will not be, and (3) 
something it should not be. 

As to the extent of Government interest— 
you can be sure this will become increasingly 
high. For one thing, research and develop- 
ment in itself is now one of the Nation’s 
leading industries—a fact deftly emphasized 
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by the late economist Sumner Slichther 
when he said: “The discovery that an enor- 
mous amount of research can be carried on 
for profit is surely one of the most revolu- 
tionary economic discoveries of the last 
century.” 

Another reason is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is putting up better than half of 
all the research and development funds 
spent in the United States—88 billion or 
more annually—and any time Federal money 
of this magnitude is involved, considerable 
attention is going to be paid to policies 
governing its use. 

In regard to what Government policy will 
not be, I think it highly unlikely—no mat- 
ter how much study and effort is made— 
that we will ever have a uniform, across- 
the-board patent policy followed by all agen- 
cies of government. I know there has been 
much sentiment for a uniform policy, but 
I am inclined to go along with the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. Last 
year Mr. Campbell told our Committee on 
Science and Astronautics that any overall 
patent policy will nonetheless have to give 
“recognition to the functions and problems 
peculiar to the activities of individual agen- 
cies, as well as the differences in the types of 
research and development being contracted 
for by the Government.” So while we may 
see the emergence of broad policies and 
guidelines, I think we delude ourselves if 
we anticipate the coming of a truly uniform 
Federal patent policy in the foreseeable 
future. 

Finally, in connection with what should 
not be done, let me here state my personal 
conviction that Federal patent policy must 
not derogate from or be inimical to the 
American free enterprise system. Anything 
which tends to alter that system without a 
substantial compensating public benefit 
should be shunned. To my mind, the trend 
toward sweeping Federal ownership of ideas 
and inventions as promoted by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act does not, in prac- 
tice, qualify as beneficial either to free enter- 
prise or to the public at large. It should be 
reversed. 

I think it will be reversed. And here let 
me back up a bit in order to indicate why I 
think so. 

As some of you are aware, the Space Act 
patent section—which is patterned after the 
Atomic Energy Act and generally places title 
to inventions made under research and de- 
velopment contracts in the Government— 
was written into law in Senate-House con- 
ferences without being subjected to hearings. 

Ever since the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act was put into effect, its so-called 
patent section, section 305, has been sub- 
jected to criticism from industry and the 
professions. Critics have regarded the pro- 
vision as a step away from those constitu- 
tional requirements which are designed to 
protect the interests of the inventor as well 
as foster the open publication of inventions. 
They have expressed particular concern in- 
asmuch as the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act patent provision is the third major 
instance since World War II in which Gov- 
ernment ownership of inventions has been 
dealt with by statute. The other instances 
were the enactment of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, under which the Government 
asserts ownership of inventions, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950, which, 
gives discretion to its Director as to the dis- 
position of rights in inventions and patents. 

It was largely for these reasons—plus the 
fact that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration had by then had some ex- 
perience with the practical application of the 
provision—that the matter was reviewed 
under the aegis of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

In August 1959, Representative OverRTON 
Brooks, of Louisiana, chairman of the com- 
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mittee, appointed a special seven-man Sub- 
committee on Patents and Scientific Inven- 
tions. He appointed Representative Erwin 
Mitchell, of Georgia, as chairman, and I had 
the privilege of serving on that subcommit- 
tee 


The new subcommittee undertook initial 
background hearings immediately. Repre- 
sentatives from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration appeared that 
month in order to brief the subcommittee 
and advise it on the effect of the patent 
provision of the Space Act as it now stands. 
During these hearings Space Administration 
officials disclosed that they planned to ask 
for a change in the provision as part of 
their 1960 legislative program. For this rea- 
son, more extensive hearings were scheduled 
at a later date in order to give the Space 
Administration an opportunity to finalize 
its planned revision and have it cleared 
by proper authorities. 

On November 30, 1959, the subcommittee 
met to consider the problem in detail. In 
the course of 12 sessions, running from No- 
vember 30 through December 5, the sub- 
committee endeavored to hear all com- 
petent Government witnesses as well as all 
private witnesses who wished to appear. 

NASA’s recommendations for change ap- 
proximated the approach of the National 
Science Foundation—that is, to leave the 
question of invention ownership to the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator, who should 
act “in a manner calculated to protect the 
public interest and the equities of the con- 
tractor.” 

On this proposal, the subcommittee re- 
ceived testimony from some 60 witnesses 
from throughout the Nation and sought to 
obtain all possible points of view in order 
to assure a complete record on the subject. 
The subcommittee agreed to leave the record 
open for an additional 2 weeks in order to 
accommodate those who could not appear 
but who might wish to file statements. 

In deciding to recommend a change in thé 
law, the subcommittee recognized that re- 
search and development is the heart and 
soul of the space program and promises to 
remain so. It recognized that the current 
law places an unnecessary burden on NASA 
because, first, it forces NASA to deal with 
contractors on a different basis from the De- 
fense Department, which normally requires 
only a royalty-free license to inventions pro- 
duced under its contracts—although both 
agencies often contract with the same con- 
tractors on similar work. Secondly, the law 
makes it difficult for NASA to secure the best 
research for lowest cost and in the shortest 
time. 

We actually found some instances in which 
the contractors refused to take NASA con- 
tracts, but far more important was the ob- 
vious fact that contractors who are required 
to surrender commercial rights to their in- 
ventions just do not give NASA their best 
efforts. 

Please note that in more than 2 years of 
NASA operations involving close to a thou- 
sand research contracts, each of which re- 
quired full disclosure of technical informa- 
tion, only about 50 disclosures of possible 
patentable inventions or processes were 
made. This strikes me as rather eloquent 
proof that the Space Act patent section is 
not doing what its proponents claim for it. 
One must conclude, I think, that in its re- 
lationships with NASA, industry is careful 
to utilize almost exclusively developments 
already under patent or patent application. 

In any case, our patent subcommittee ap- 
proved the change in the NASA Act, but 
modified it by requiring that in all instances 
NASA secure from its contracts not less than 
a royalty-free, irrevocable license. We also 
stipulated that such license should be suffi- 
cient unless greater rights are required un- 
der other Federal laws or are deemed neces- 
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sary by the Administrator in the interest of 
the national security or welfare. Finally we 
added, as part of the legislative history, a 
statement of intent designed to guide the 
Administrator in determining whether or not 
to take title to inventions. 

This approach was approved by the full 
committee and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last June by a vote of 269 to 120 
on a motion to recommit and 235 to 31 on 
passage of the bill. 

The Senate, however, did not take up the 
bill, so the original patent provision remains 
in force. 

In response to some of the criticism which 
industry has suffered because of its insist- 
ence on patent rights, let me inject a bit of 
personal philosophy. 

I am well aware that some segments of 
American business have been frowned on as 
unpatriotic when they drag their feet about 
doing research work for the Government un- 
der contracts which require them to surren- 
der commercial rights in inventions. Per- 
haps there are instances where this is 
justified. 

But I want to quote this bit from our sub- 
committee report: 

“There are hard reasons why individual 
contractors do not wish to be classified as 
ones holding out on research efforts so vital 
to the Nation. To do so places management 
officials between the devil and the deep. 
They are responsible under the private enter- 
prise system for operating a profitable busi- 
ness, yet if they decline Government busi- 
ness because it is unprofitable, they be- 
come vulnerable to charges of lack of patri- 
otism. American industry should not be 
placed in this awkward, often injurious, 
position.” 

I subscribe to that position wholeheartedly. 

It also seems pertinent to ask what hap- 
pens when the Government does take title 
to inventions produced under its research 
contracts. 

If Federal ownership gave the Govern- 
ment an advantage it does not receive from 
an irrevocable royalty-free license, if it 
normally enhanced the public interest, if it 
actually stimulated commercial use of the 
invention—then the Government pays— 
Government must own concept would indeed 
be valid. Inquiry, however, shows that in 
a heavy majority of cases Government owner- 
ship accomplishes none of these things. 

The Government does not make, and never 
has made, any significant effort to protect 
its patents, or see that they are worked. It 
does not sue infringers. Neither does it 
grant exclusive licenses, without which the 
invention is generaly ignored by private in- 
dustry. Moreover, expert testimony indi- 
cates that if the Government did these 
things on a large scale, it would be compet- 
ing with private enterprise to the serious 
detriment of the latter. 

This being the situation, there is little 
apparent value to the Government in claim- 
ing title to such inventions. The license 
which it receives is a broad one. It not only 
permits complete Government use of the 
invention with no payment of royalties, but 
it allows the invented article to be produced 
by any contractor chosen. The Government 
has statutory authority to make, or have 
made, for Government purposes, any 
patented product without being subject to 
injunction, and without subjecting its prod- 
uct supplier to suit. In these cases the only 
remedy is a suit against the Government for 
reasonable royalties in the Court of Claims 
(28 U.S.C. 1498). 

Fundamentally, we need to take another 
look at the Constitution, which gives Con- 
gress power to “promote the progress of 
science and useful arts by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their writings and dis- 
coveries.”* 
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Under this provision and the patent laws 
promulgated under it, we have done pretty 
wel! for 160 years in fostering technical 
ingenuity and disseminating scientific in- 
formation. Nor should we forget that the 
Government exacts a quid pro quo for its 
patent protection—and that is to make pub- 
lic complete information concerning the 
patented invention or process. 

Using such a system, we have seen entire 
firms, companies, corporations—even indus- 
tries—arise from the willingness of private 
capital to exploit protected inventions. This 
has meant more and better jobs, improved 
standards of living, and a continuing flow 
of opportunity for the imaginative and the 
industrious. It is the only part of our 
economical concept designed to promote 
monopoly. But the patent monopoly, also 
by design, is temporary. And as a matter 
of fact it rarely lasts the full 17 years; in 
today’s world of rapid communications and 
technological improvement, the effective life 
of a patent is usually cut short by marked 
improvements. 

The extreme importance of the patent to 
private initiative, however, is well illustrated 
by business in my own Connecticut district 
of Hartford County. 

For example, the Kamman Aircraft Co., 
which produces vertical-lift aircraft and em- 
ploys more than 5,000 people, owes its entire 
existence to one or two patents. In addi- 
tion, the United Aircraft Co., which is the 
largest single employer in the State, began 
its present corporate life in 1925 on the 
strength of a few internal combustion pat- 
ents. 

Of course there is nothing unique about 
this. It has happened all across the coun- 
try. I recall that in testimony before our 
committee last year, officers of Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co., in Waltham, Mass., re- 
ported that Raytheon’s phenomenal post- 
World War II growth emanated from several 
basic patents held on the magnetron tube. 

This bring me back to the question of 
why I think the recent trend toward Gov- 
ernment ownership of patents arising from 
Federal research and development contracts 
will be, if not revised, at least modified. 

When our patent subcommittee began 
work on this problem in 1959, it soon became 
apparent that while we were concerned pri- 
marily with the national space program— 
that program actually spread across the en- 
tire industrial spectrum: electronics, metals, 
fuels, ceramics, machinery, plastics, instru- 
ments, textiles, thermals, cryogenics, and a 
hundred other areas. Consequently we re- 
ceived a comprehensive picture of profes- 
sional thinking on the research problem— 
from large and small business, from Govern- 
ment, from the legal profession, and from 
educators. There was nothing provincial 
about it. 

From our study we concluded that a com- 
promise position was both possible and 
desirable. 

We could not concur with the theory that 
the Government should own every invention 
produced, in whole or in part, with Govern- 
ment research money. This was because— 
in addition to the practical reasons I have 
already mentioned—legal reasons also dic- 
tate against it. In most instances the Gov- 
ernment receives the consideration it bar- 
gains for when it receives free use of all 
developments resulting from its contracts. 

On the other hand, we could not go along 
with those who argue that there are never 
any circumstances under which the Govern- 
ment should obtain title. We felt that there 
were some—such as those involving the pub- 
lic health and safety, unjust enrichment, 
technology without commercial significance, 
technology developed entirely at Govern- 
ment instance and expense, etc. 

So we sought a middle way and expressed 
it in our Statement of Intent designed to 
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guide the NASA Administrator in his deter- 
mination of patent ownership. 

I believe these efforts have borne fruit, 
for they appear to be at least partly respon- 
sible for moves on the part of the two big 
research agencies who are at opposite poles 
of the patent question—the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commission— 
to modify their positions toward the center. 

On February 2 this year, the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Mr. Banner- 
man) wrote a letter to Chairman Brooks, 
of our committee, in which he stated that 
@ new armed services procurement regula- 
tion—to become effective February 15— 
would recognize instances where it may be 
desirable to secure title to inventions made 
under military research contracts. “This 
recognition,” it was stated, “can in large 
measure be attributed to the work of your 
committee in endorsing the work of the Sub- 
committee on Patents and Scientific Inven- 
tions.” 

At the same time, it is interesting to note 
that subsequent to the work of our com- 
mittee, the Atomic Energy Commission has 
issued a regulation permitting private con- 
tractors to secure greater rights in nuclear 
inventions for production abroad. In fact, 
the new regualtion, effective January 11 this 
year, leaves the title in the contractor for 
purposes of foreign patents—subject to a 
free Government license and certain other 
licensing conditions. I am not suggesting 
that the AEC action resulted from our ef- 
forts, but I do believe that the light thrown 
on the subject by the proposed NASA patent 
amendments served to stimulate the review 
process. 

Thus, there may be a gradual converging 
of the extreme positions on this problem 
into a workable and enduring middleway. 

This is my hope at any rate, for I believe 
that a big part of our Nation’s future wel- 
fare depends on it. 





To Amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 To Provide That the Cost of All 
Medicine and Drugs for the Taxpayer 
and His Spouse, Rather Than Only the 
Excess Over 1 Percent of Adjusted 
Gross Income as Otherwise Provided, 
May Be Included in Computing the 
Medical Expense Deduction Where 
Such Taxpayer or Spouse Is 65 or 
Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill that will assist 
our senior citizens in meeting the high 
cost of medical, hospital, and drug ex- 
penses by permitting taxpayers 65 or over 
to deduct the cost of all medicines and 
drugs, rather than only the excess over 
1 percent of adjusted gross income as 
otherwise provided, when computing the 
medical expense deduction in their in- 
come tax returns. 

No similar legislation was considered 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
during the past Congress, although three 
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similar bills were introduced by Members 
of Congress. The only liberalization en- 
acted during the past Congress removed 
the 3 percent of adjusted gross income 
limitation in the case of medical ex- 
penses incurred by a taxpayer for a de- 
pendent father or mother who was of the 
age of 65 or over. AS under prior law, 
however, this 1 percent limitation rule 
continues to be applicable to all tax- 
payers regardless of their age. 

I have been concerned about this for 
some time, and ever since I have been in 
Congress have tried to find solutions to 
this problem. I strongly urge that 
serious consideration be given to my bill 
during this session of Congress to alle- 
viate this particular problem. 





The Problem Is Not Solely of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most outstanding newspapers in the 
field of Latin American affairs is one 
published in Miami, Fla., by two broth- 
ers, Francisco and Horacio Aguirre. The 
newspaper is called Diario Las Americas. 

Under the able and imaginative direc- 
tion of the Aguirres, this newspaper has 
won well-deserved recognition for its 
diligence in enunciating the common 
goals and aspirations of the United 
States and its Latin American neigh- 
bors, and in imparting a clear under- 
standing of the epochal social, economic 
and political revolution that has been 
and is taking place in all of Latin 
America. 

An excellent example of the sound 
judgment, realism, and _ perspective 
which pervades the editorial position of 
this fine newspaper is the following 
article entitled “The Problem Is Not 
Solely of the United States.” 

The editors of this Latin American 
newspaper recognize that the prime con- 
cern of the United States is for the prob- 
lems and difficulties which beset the 
Latin American Republics in this revo- 
lutionary era. They also recognize that 
the United States should and does main- 
tain its programs of support to help 
channel and nourish the economic revo- 
lution fostered and advanced by the 
Latin Americans themselves. 

At the same time, the editors call upon 
the Latin American Republics to stand 
up and be counted along with the United 
States in their determination to fight 
back and obliterate the threat of Com- 
munist domination within their borders 
and within the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The editors’ call for an appointment 
with destiny is clear and unequivocal. 

As the spokesmen for Latin American 
viewpoints in this country, I commend 
the Diario Las Americas for its realistic 
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and forthright appeal to its Latin Amer- 
ican readers for their united and deter- 
mined and outspoken stand against 
Communist encroachment. 
The editorial follows: 
THE PROBLEM Is Not SOLELY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


There are some Latin American govern- 
ments and leaders who at any time the prob- 
lem of fighting Communist infiltration in 
our hemisphere comes up they do not con- 
sider themselves obligated to occupy front 
line positions in the struggle because, ac- 
cording to them, that is solely the position 
the United States should assume. Of 
course, this they do not say frankly but the 
attitude they assume—without being Com- 
munists—clearly reveals that such is their 
way of thinking. 

Naturally, we have referred to those who 
act in such manner without being Com- 
munists, even if with their conduct they 
favor communism. And it is good to clearly 
point this out because there could certainly 
be some who deliberately show indifference 
to calculatingly help with that indifference 
the infiltration or the aggression of Soviet 
imperialism in America. 

The problem of Communism is a problem 
of all, because it threatens all to a very 
dangerous degree. The fact that the United 
States somehow dispose of more resources for 
the fight does not in any way mean that all 
the democratic governments and nations of 
the hemisphere should forsake their position 
in the defense of human dignity, of political 
liberty and of all the essential values of 
Christian civilization. Attending to that 
defense is an inescapable moral obligation, 
an absolute political necessity, an appoint- 
ment with destiny and history to which no 
one can fail to respond if there is sense of 
responsibility and if there is the realization 
that each Latin American Republic con- 
solidates more the attributes of its sover- 
eignty the more it exercises and protects 
those attributes. And that sovereignty is 
fundamentally threatened with death by 
Communist imperialism. 

In a collective action, the United States 
should, therefore, face Communism with 
courage and determination. 





Paul Wooton: A Tribute to a Dedicated 
Newspaperman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day on the floor of this House three of 
my esteemed colleagues spoke out in 
tribute to Mr. Paul Wooton, Washington 
correspondent of the Times-Picayune of 
New Orleans. As you know, Mr. Wooton 
died Thursday, writing “30” to a distin- 
guished career in journalism at the age 
of 79. 

I rise now to add my own remarks and 
to join in the deeply sincere tributes paid 
this dean of the Washington press corps 
by Members of this body as well as by 
the press itself. Over the last 3 days I 
have had time to reflect on the great void 
that is left in the passing of Mr. Wooton 
and it is with sadness that I tell of the 
profound personal loss I feel, for I had 
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the honor and the privilege to be not 
only an ardent admirer of Paul Wooton 
but also to be his colleague in journalism. 

In July of this year Mr. Wooton would 
have completed half a century of dis- 
tinguished reporting for the Times- 
Picayune and it was less than a decade 
after he launched his career in 1911 that 
I had the good fortune to become his 
colleague on that same newspaper. Thus 
I came to know Paul Wooton as a fellow 
newspaperman and this, I think, was the 
way to know him best. 

Many years later I would come to 
know him in a different capacity but the 
relationship between a Member of Con- 
gress and representative of the press 
was never to transcend that earlier 
camaraderie that existed then, as it does 
now, between members of the working 
press. Newspapermen, as we all know, 
are given to confining their eloquence to 
the typewriter and it would be an un- 
thinkable breach of conduct for one re- 
porter to tell another of his friendship 
and admiration for that colleague. But 
death, too, transcends this code of con- 
duct and thus I am freed of that bond 
when I voice my feelings about this 
former colleague of mine. 

It was his own newspaper that fittingly 
paid Mr. Wooton the tribute I think he 
would have liked best when it wrote 
editorially that he “died covering a 
story.” ‘This, said the Times-Picayune, 
“is the epitaph fitting and sufficient.” I 
agree as will, I think, most newspaper- 
men past or present. 

In reflecting on the many and splendid 
contributions Mr. Wooton made to his 
craft, Iam not unmindful of the unique 
role he also played as a sort of ambas- 
sador between the fourth estate and the 
officialdom of the Nation’s Capital. For 
example, the many honors bestowed upon 
him by grateful foreign governments is, 
I believe, without precedence for a mem- 
ber of the working press. To know per- 
sonally every President from Woodrow 
Wilson to John F. Kennedy, and to know 
many of them on a first-name basis, is 
unparalleled as far as I know for a work- 
ing reporter. 

However, it is Mr. Wooton the re- 
porter who I mourn most. For Mr. 
Wooton always seemed to me to epito- 
mize the American newspaperman, and 
I speak now as a former city editor who 
is painfully aware that the public image 
of a newspaper reporter is frequently at 
odds with the true nature of the man. 
Actually there is little room in journal- 
ism for the flamboyant, devil-may-care 
reporter so cherished in film and fiction. 
He is, rather, by and large a modest sort 
of man, who pads between public offices 
and public officials with pencil and paper 
in search of often elusive truth. He is 
aware that his is the work of the day-to- 
day historian, but because he is essen- 
tially a modest man he is not given to 
public pronouncement of this fact. 

The many who came to know Paul 
Wooton would agree that this was cer- 
tainly one image of this reporter. And 
they know, too, that there were other 
images. He was, for example, a kind 
man, a man of humility, and a man of 
charity. He was also a gentleman and 
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he was a fair man and an unselfish one. 
But I somehow thing the eulogy he would 
most appreciate, as would his colleagues 
of the working press past and present, 
would be simply: He was a good reporter. 





AEC’s Position on Nuclear Testing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, far too 
little attention has been paid the state- 
ments regarding the Geneva nuclear 
test-ban negotiations contained in the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s annual 
report to Congress for 1960. The per- 
tinent portions of the report concern- 
ing this subject are as follows: 


Testing of nuclear weapons has been sus- 
pended by the United States for more than 
2 years. During this period, the United 
States has participated in negotiations 
among the nuclear powers with the objective 
of achieving a treaty on cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests which would provide adequate 
safeguards against clandestine’ testing. 
These negotiations, and the U.S. research pro- 
gram to improve the capability of detecting 
and identifying nuclear tests, are reviewed 
in the body of this report. 

The Commission recognizes that radioac- 
tivity from nuclear tests is a source of con- 
cern in the minds of many people—regard- 
less of whether or not the fears of fallout 
radiation are scientifically valid. According- 
ly, the Commission would proposed that fu- 
ture tests, if any, be conducted underground, 
or in space beyond the earth’s atmosphere, in 
such a way as not to cause fallout. 

This Commission is fully in accord with 
the national policy of attaining cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests under a treaty that 
would establish international controls ade- 
quate to assure compliance with its pro- 
visions. The Commission, however, also feels 
a strong sense of responsibility to point out 
the risks to free world supremacy in nuclear 
weapons—and the resultant threat to the 
free world—that are implicit in a continued 
unpoliced moratorium on weapons testing. 

Nuclear weapons development is not a 
static science. Important advances in weap- 
ons design are possible—advances which 
would have great military significance. They 
could include improvements in many fields, 
such as new battlefield weapons and im- 
provement of the weight-to-yield ratio of 
a variety of bombs and warheads. 

Our weapons scientists are convinced that 
further nuclear testing would achieve major 
advances in weapons design. 

We must not assume that the United 
States is the only Nation which could achieve 
dramatic advances in nuclear weapons tech- 
nology. It is technically possible at present 
to conduct nuclear tests underground in a 
clandestine manner, with little or no possi- 
bility of detection and identification. Meth- 
ods also could be developéd for conducting 
tests in outer space—tests that would be ex- 
tremely difficult to detect and identify. Im- 
proved methods of detecting and verifying 
nuclear explosions and installation of a con- 
trol system with provision for an adequate 
number of inspections of localities where sus- 
picious events have been detected, are nec- 
essary if an international agreement is to be 
adequately monitored. 
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The military advantages to be gained from 
clandestine nuclear testing are great, and 
the probabilities of detecting and identify- 
ing clandestine tests are very small. This 
will be the free world’s situation so long as 
there is an. unpoliced de facto moratorium 
on nuclear weapons testing. 

The Commission recognizes that a treaty 
to refrain from nuclear weapons tests under 
conditions of adequate control might be a 
significant step toward better international 
relations. Such a treaty might well point 
the way toward agreements and controls in 
important areas of disarmament. The 
United States has expressed its willingness 
to forego weapons development which could 
be achieved through testing, if a treaty were 
attained that provides adequate means of 
detecting violations. It would be quite an- 
other matter, however, to continue indefi- 
nitely a self-imposed moratorium on the 
testing of nuclear weapons while the means 
of detecting violations does not exist. 





Enactment Urged on H.R. 2757 and H.R. 
2781 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD a thoughtful letter signed by Mr. 
Austin L. Roberts, Jr., general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, and a care- 
ful commentary entitled ‘““‘The Report of 
the Special Committee To Study Natural 
Gas Rate Problems.” 

This report and the letter enclosing it 
urge enactment of a five-point piece of 
legislation embodied in H.R. 2757 and 
H.R. 2781 sponsored by my distinguished 
and honored friend from California, the 
Honorable Joun E. Moss and myself. 

The recommendations of the special 
committee composed of distinguished 
members of the regulatory bodies of 
Georgia, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Con- 
necticut, California, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, West Virginia, and Indiana is 
that these measures be enacted. 

The letter and article follow: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD, 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS, 
February 14, 1961. 

Hon. JouHn D. DINGELL, 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners is a voluntary association embrac- 
ing within its membership the members of 
the public utility regulatory commissions 
and boards of the several States of the 
United States. 

Having become concerned with the nu- 
merous rate increases for natural gas which 
has become heaped upon the gas consumers 
of the Nation without a determination by 
_ the Federal Power Commission of the just- 
ness and reasonableness of the rates involved, 
there was created within the association a 
special committee to study natural gas rate 
problems. After study of the problem, this 
committee recommended, and the associa- 
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tion in annual convention approved, certain 
proposed amendments to the Natural Gas Act 
in order to more adequately protect the pub- 
lic interest. This legislation has been intro- 
duced as H.R. 2757, 87th Congress, by Hon. 
JOHN D. DINGELL, of Michigan, and H.R. 
2781, 87th Congress, by Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
of California. 

Enclosed for your information is a copy of 
the report of the NARUC special committee 
to study natural gas rate problems which 
spells out the justification for these pro- 
posed amendments to the Natural Gas Act. 
We earnestly urge your affirmative consid- 
eration of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUSTIN L. ROBERTs, Jr., 
General Solicitor. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 

ITIES COMMISSIONERS, 1960, REPORT OF SPE- 

CIAL COMMITTEE To Stupy NATURAL GaAs 

RATE PROBLEMS 


To the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners: 

The special committee to study natural 
gas rate problems was created by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners at 
a meeting in Washington, D.C., on February 
4, 1960, in the following language: 

“Whereas the members of the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners have 
learned of the pendency in many States of 
@ multiplicity of applications by the natural 
gas industry for rate increases; and 

“Whereas section 4(e) of the Natural Gas 
Act permits proposed rates to go into effect 
in 5 months subject to refund without a 
final determination by the Federal Power 
Commission as to the justness and reason- 
ableness of the proposed rates; and 

“Whereas, in 1959, the Federal Power Com- 
mission disposed of only 240 cases involving 
rate increases, and there were 1,265 other 
cases which were pending hearing and deci- 
sion; &and 

“Whereas the gas consumers in most of 
the States have had rate increase upon rate 
increase heaped upon them by the provisions 
of section 4(e) without a determination of 
the proper rate to be charged: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners hereby authorizes 
and directs the president of the association 
to appoint a special committee composed of 
a chairman and 10 members, from States 
having an interest in this matter, to investi- 
gate and study procedures under the Natural 
Gas Act and report back to the executive 
committee with suggestions and recom- 
mendations as to such changes in the statute 
now in effect as to more adequately protect 
the public interest; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be asked to provide the Federal Power 
Commission with adequate funds to staff 
itself with trained and qualified personnel 
for the purpose of making proper investiga- 
tions and conducting speedy hearings on 
whatever rate applications may be filed with 
the Federal Power Commission by the inter- 
state pipeline companies and the natural 
gas producers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That each State commission be 
requested to cooperate with the special com- 
mittee and to furnish such records and in- 
formation as will be helpful in this investiga- 
tion and study; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of the association to 
each Member of Congress.” 

This special committee has held meetings 
in Savannah, Ga., and conferred with Judge 
Arthur Kline of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The chairman of this special commit- 
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tee has visited Hon. Jerome K. Kuykendall, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission, 
in his office in Washington, D.C., in regard 
to the problems. Meetings were held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., for the purpose 
of preparing proposed amendments to the 
Natural Gas Act. 

At the Chicago meeting, the chairman of 
the special committee was authorized to 
name a subcommittee to correlate the pro- 
posed amendments to the Natural Gas Act for 
final action at our meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
on September 7, 1960. Said subcommittee 
proposed certain amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act which were adopted by the special 
committee at said meeting of September 7, 
1960, at St. Louis, Mo., and said amendments 
were thereafter unanimously approved by the 
executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
on September 8, 1960, at St. Louis, Mo. Said 
proposed amendments, which were approved 
by the special committee to study natural 
gas rate problems and the executive commit- 
tee, are attached to this report as exhibit A. 

The Honorable Everett C. McKeage, presi- 
dent of the California Public Utilities Com- 
mission, was named chairman of this sub- 
committee. I will therefore, at this time, 
ask the Honorable Everett C. McKeage to 
come forward and explain to this convention 
the proposed amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act that our special committee has pro- 
posed. President McKeage: 


“JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
THE NATURAL GAS ACT 


“Proposed amendment to section 4(a) of tha 
Natural Gas Act which seeks to outlaw 
these indefinite pricing clauses in natural 
gas contracts 


“Little need be said in justification of this 
proposed amendment. The Federal Power 
Commission has long advocated an amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act outlawing these 
inflationary pricing clauses in natural gas 
contracts. I know of no substantial support 
for them, except the support by the very 
parties who unjustly profit by their opera- 
tion. 

“The contention is made that these in- 
definite pricing clauses in natural gas con- 
tracts are void as a matter of law. Without 
undertaking to argue the merits of this posi- 
tion, surely it would be beneficial and de- 
sirable to have the Natural Gas Act cate- 
gorically prohibit them so that no further 
possible legal argument could be made in 
their behalf. 


“Proposed amendment to section 4(e) of the 
Natural Gas Act which strikes the prohibi- 
tion against suspension of rate changes 
applicable to natural gas sold for indus- 
trial use for resale 


“The Federal Power Commission has 
sought this legislative remedy for a number 
of years. This proposed amendment would 
close the loophole now existing in the 
Natural Gas Act which prohibits the Fed- 
eral Power Commission from suspending rate 
changes affecting natural gas which is sold 
for resale for industrial use. Experience has 
shown that this prohibition frustrates to a 
great extent efficient regulation of natural 
gas companies. 


“Proposed amendment to section 4(e) of the 
Natural Gas Act which seeks to prohibit 
consecutive rate increases resulting from 
the automatic operation of said section 
4(e) 

“This proposed amendment would restrict 
the operation of section 4(e) to permit only 
one rate increase, as applied to a particular 
customer, by operation of law, all other such 
rate increases by operation of law being 
barred until the Federal Power Commission 
had passed upon the reasonableness of the 
one increase in question. This amendment 
would not prohibit the Federal Power Com- 
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mission from placing in effect a filed rate 
increase, even though it did not pass upon 
the reasonableness of such increase. The 
amendment would only restrict the auto- 
matic operation of the statute as is now the 
case. Should some emergency arise, the 
Federal Power Commission would still have 
authority to place in effect, by specific order, 
any filed rate increase it saw fit to so place 
in effect, even though such rate increase had 
been suspended (re Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Corp. (31 P.U.R. (3d) 84)). 

“Some question has been raised as to the 
constitutionality of this proposed amend- 
ment. This objection on _ constitutional 
grounds is in the same category as the his- 
torical objection to any and all regulation 
upon constitutional grounds. Surely, the 
amendment is not unconstitutional upon its 
face. We must keep in mind the general 
rules applicable to testing the constitution- 
ality of a statute. All presumptions of 
validity are indulged in support of the stat- 
ute, and the law creates a presumption of 
a set of facts which will support the con- 
stitutionality of the statute (Pacific States, 
etc., Co. v. White (296 U.S. 176, 185-186, 80 
L. ed. 188, 146); Alabama State Federation 
of Labor v. McAdory (325 U.S. 450, 465-466, 
89 L. ed. 1725, 1787)). The burden rests 
strongly upon the person charging uncon- 
stitutionality to prove the charge. 

“It is contended that this proposed amend- 
ment would be unconstitutional because the 
Federal Power Commission cannot get around 
to passing upon the reasonableness of this 
backlog of rate-increase filings and, there- 
fore, unconstitutionality would arise from 
that fact. The legal presumption is that 
the Federal Power Commission will discharge 
its duty in a lawful manner and that it will 
dispose of proceedings before it so as to 
comply with constitutional requirements. 
This is elementary constitutional law. This 
backlog-of-cases situation might be used as 
an argument if the amendment was an abso- 
lute bar to placing into effect more than one 
rate increase. I doubt the validity of such 
argument, even in such context. However, 
the proposed amendment is not an absolute 
bar, because the Federal Power Commission, 
notwithstanding this proposed amendment, 
could place in effect any filed rate increase it 
desired to. 

“In the State of California there has ex- 
isted since 1912 a statute which prohibits a 
public utility from placing in effect any rate 
increase until a showing has been made be- 
fore the Public Utilities Commission and a 
finding has been made by the Commission 
that such increase is justified. This statute 
reads as follows: 

“‘No public utility shall raise any rate or 
so alter any classification, contract, practice, 
or rule as to result in any increase in any rate 
except upon a showing before the Commis- 
sion and a finding by the Commission that 
such increase is justified’ (sec. 454, Public 
Utilities Code of California). 

“This statute prohibits even the Commis- 
sion from authorizing the increasing of a 
rate, unless the mandate of this statute is 
complied with. Not even one increase may 
go into effect without the proof and finding 
of justification. This statute has been as- 
sailed many times, but its validity has been 
upheld. 

“If it be admitted that this backlog of rate- 
increase proceedings constitutes a bar to 
relief from the present evil which exists, 
then it must be conceded that we have be- 
come victims of an unwholesome situation; 
that it is our master. 


“Should this amendment be enacted into 
law, I am convinced that events thereafter 
would prove, as has been the case in the 
past, that these arguments in terrorem will 
prove groundless. At all events, the public 
interest demands that we attempt to re- 
dress the existing evil. 
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“This amendment would cause both the 
natural gas companies and the Federal 
Power Commission to expedite hearings in 
rate proceedings as nothing else would. 


“Proposed amendment to section 7(e) of the 
Natural Gas Act seeking t6 make it juris- 
dictional to the issuance of a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity that the 
Federal Power Commission make a specific 
finding upon the consistency with the 
public interest of the price at which nat- 
ural gas is sold in interstate commerce 
pursuant to a certificate or certificates of 
public convenience and necessity 


“This proposed amendment would write 
into the statute the spirit of the holding of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Catco case. Some thought is expressed 
that this amendment is not necessary, but 
I disagree. The Supreme Court of the 
United States may change its interpretation 
of this particular provision of the Natural 
Gas Act when new members should come 
upon that Court, or present members might 
entertain changed views. Our history is all 
too full of such regrettable changes of heart 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In my judgment, this is a subject far too im- 
portant to be left to the insecurity of judi- 
cial quicksands. The public interest has a 
right to be safeguarded by specific statutory 
prescription. This proposed amendment 
would do exactly that. 


“Proposed amendment in section 15 of the 
Natural Gas Act which would prescribe 
procedural requirements in the hearing 
and the disposition of matters before the 
Federal Power Commission. 


“This proposed amendment to section 15 of 
the Natural Gas Act seeks to set up uniform 
requirements with regard to the hearing of 
matters before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the disposition thereof. However, 
this proposed amendment contains a safe- 
guarding provision which clearly provides 
that these procedural requirements are not 
to be construed as jurisdictional. In other 
words, the failure of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, or of its examiners to comply with 
these requirements would not, ipso facto, 
render void the action of the Commission or 
of its examiners. The main purpose of this 
proposed amendment is to admonish the 
Commission and its examiners and the in- 
terested parties to exercise all reasonable 
diligence to bring matters to a speedy hear- 
ing, and to dispose of such matters there- 
after with dispatch. Said proposed amend- 
ment attempts to do away as much as pos- 
sible with the so-called regulatory lag.” 

The special committee to study natural gas 
rate problems recommends to the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners that it be continued for an addi- 
tional year for the purpose of a further study 
on a recommendation in regard to producer 
regulation and the proposed amendments of 
the regulation of direct sales, and for the 
purpose of making a study of amending the 
Natural Gas Act to give to the Federal Power 
Commission the authority to compel pipeline 
companies to expand their facilities to serve 
additional customers whenever the Commis- 
sion finds the expansion to be economically 
feasible. 

Mr. President, we move: 

1. That the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners approves 
said proposed amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act which are attached to this report 
as Exhibit A. 

2. That the officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Utilities Commisisoners be 
hereby instructed to have the proposed 
amendments drafted in proper technical 
form and cause said proposed amendments to 
be introduced in the 87th session of the Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

3. That copies of this coymmittee report 
containing the proposed amendments be 
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sent to the members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committees of the U:S. 
Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives 
of the US. Congress; and 

4. That each State commission solicit sup- 
port of the congressional delegation of each 
respective State in behalf of said proposed 
amendments. 

5. That the special committee to study 
natural gas rate problems be continued for 
one additional year to make further study in 
regard to other amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act. 

6. That the officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Utilities Commissioners 
be directed to convey to the proper congres- 
sional committees in the House and the Sen- 
ate, a request from this association to provide 
adequate funds to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, by at least a 50-percent increase in 
their appropriation, to obtain additional 
trained and qualified personnel for the pur- 
pose of making proper investigations and 
conducting speedy hearings on gas rate 
applications filed with the Federal Power 
Commission by all natural gas companies 
under their jurisdiction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Crawford L. Pilcher, Georgia, Chairman; 
Leonard Bessman, Wisconsin; John C. 
Hammer, Tennessee; Eugene S. Lough- 
lin, Connecticut; Everett C. McKeage, 
California; W. J. Murray, Jr., Texas; 
Ray C. Jones, Oklahoma; Joseph Ni- 
gro, Colorado; Myron R. Renick, West 
Virginia; and Robert Webb, Indiana. 


EXHIBIT A 


A bill to amend sections 4(a), 4(e), 7(e), 
and 15 of the Natural Gas Act, relating to 
rates and contracts of Natural Gas Com- 
panies and the granting of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity to such 
companies, and relating to hearings and 
procedure in proceedings before the Federal 
Power Commission involving natural gas 
matters. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That section 
4(a) of the Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 
717c(a)) is amended by adding thereto the 
following: 

“It shall be contrary to public policy and 
unlawful to include one or more of any of 
the following types of indefinite pricing 
clauses in any contract, agreement, or ar- 
rangement to which a natural gas company 
is a party or to amend any such contract, 
agreement, or arrangement to which a nat- 
ural gas company is a party by adding such 
indefinite pricing clause to its provisions, 
and any such indefinite pricing clause in 
any such contract, agreement, or arrange- 
ment shall be unenforceable for any purpose 
by or against any party to such contract, 
agreement, or arrangement or such amend- 
ment thereof: 

“(1) The ‘two-party favored-nation clause,’ 
under the terms of which the price of the 
natural gas is or may be increased in the 
event the purchaser shall pay or offer a 
higher price for natural gas in the same field 
or in any area specified in the contract; 

“(2) The ‘third-party favored-nation 
clause,’ under the terms of which the price 
of the natural gas is or may be increased in 
the event some person not a party to the 
contract shall pay or offer a higher price for 
natural gas in the same field or in any area 
specified in the contract; 

“(3) The ‘better market clause’ or ‘price 
redetermination clause,’ under the terms of 
which the price of the natural gas is or may 
be increased in the event the average of two 
or more prices which are paid by purchasers 
in a specified area is greater; 

“(4) The ‘spiral escalation clause,’ under 
the terms of which the price of the natural 
gas is or may be increased in the event of 
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resale rates of the purchaser under the con- 
tract are increased.” 

Sec. 2. That section 4(e) of the Natural 
Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717c(e)) is amended by 
striking from the first sentence of subsection 
(e) the following proviso: “Provided, That 
the Commission shall not have authority 
to suspend the rate, charge, classification, 
or service for the sale of natural gas for re- 
sale for industrial use only;” 

Sec. 3. That section 4(e) of the Natural 
Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717c(e) ) is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end of the second sen- 
tence thereof the following: “, except that 
no proposed change, which would result in 
an increased rate or charge, shall go into 
effect while there is already in effect an in- 
creased rate or charge filed by such natural 
gas company, the reasonableness of which the 
Commission has not determined and which 
affects any person affected by the proposed 
change; provided, however, that nothing in 
this amendment shall be construed as limit- 
ing the authority of the Commission to put 
into effect or to permit to go into effect, in 
whole or in part, any proposed change 

.deemed necessary by the Commission.” 

Sec. 4. That section 7(e) of the Natural 
Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717f(e)) is amended by 
adding thereto the following: 

“No certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, or other authority, to sell natural 
gas in interstate commerce for resale, or 
for any other purpose, shall be granted by 
the Commission, unless the Commission shall 
make a finding that the price at which such 
natural gas is to be sold is consistent with 
the public interest or shall find what price 
is consistent with the public interest and 
impose upon such certificate, or other au- 
thority, as a condition, the price so found 
to be consistent with the public interest. 
Such finding by the Commission shall not 
deprive the Commission of the authority, 
thereafter, to find that such price is unrea- 
sonable in a proceeding instituted pursuant 
to either section 4 or section 5 of this chap- 
ter. Upon the applicant for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity, or other 
authority, rests the burden of proving each 
and every element of public convenience and 
necessity, including the consistency with the 
public interest of the price at which the 
natural gas is to be sold in interstate com- 
merce.” 

Sec. 5. That section 15 of the Natural Gas 
Act (15 US.C. 717n) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following subsec- 
tions: 

“(c) The presiding officer at any hearing 
under this Act shall have the right, and it 
shall be his duty, to so limit the issues, 
evidence, cross-examination and argument 
as to eliminate unnecessary delay, subject 
only to the requirement of due process of 
law. 

“(d) In any proceeding under this Act in 
which hearings are held and which is in- 
stituted or filed on or after the day 
of ———————_, 196—, the hearings shali be 
concluded within one year from the date of 
the first hearing thereon. 

“(e) The presiding officer’s report shall be 
made to the Commission within six weeks 
after the conclusion of the hearings or the 
filings of briefs, whichever occurs later, and 
the Commission shall render its decision 
within ninety days from the receipt by it 
of the report of said presiding officer. Pro- 
vided, however, that the requirements con- 
tained in subsections (c), (d) and (e) here- 
in, shall not be construed as jurisdictional.” 
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The People-to-People Program of Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most effective and gratifying instru- 
ments in the conduct of a healthy, vi- 
brant program of foreign relations, is the 
people-to-people program. 

This program is very active among the 
communities in my district and with 
great pride I call to the attention of the 
Members a report recently submitted by 
the members of the people-to-people pro- 
gram in the city of Coral Gables, Fla. 

Coral Gables and the city of Carta- 
gena, Colombia, are sister cities, and this 
report summarizes the group’s recent 
efforts. 

The report was submitted to the 
American Municipal Association which 
has now honored the city of Coral Gables 
as having the best public relations pro- 
gram for a city of its size. 

I take this opportunity to congratu- 
late and commend these fine people for 
their tireless efforts in behalf of this 
program and to encourage them in their 
continued active participation. 

The committee’s report follows: 

SUMMARY 

The people-to-people program of Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla., has the following objectives: 
(1) To establish strong bonds of friendship 
and understanding with the people of Car- 
tagena, Colombia; (2) to promote civic, cul- 
tural, and educational exchanges between 
the sister cities; (3) to awaken public in- 
terest in Colombia, and especially the city 
of Cartagena, among the people of Coral 
Gables and Greater Miami. 

To achieve these ends, the people-to-peo- 
ple committee of Coral Gables has carried out 
the following programs: (1) Played host to 
40 citizens of Cartagena on two occasions; 
(2) accepted an invitation to visit.its sister 
city with a delegation of 60 Coral Gables 
residents; (3) dedicated Cartagena Plaza in 
Coral Gables; (4) supported exchange fel- 
lowships between the University of Miami 
(located in Coral Gables) and the University 
of Cartegena; (5) was instrumental in in- 
viting President Lleras of Colombia to Coral 
Gables; (6) initiated Colombia Week in Coral 
Gables and other Greater Miami communi- 
ties; (7) donated a bust of Colombian Liber- 
ator General Santander; (8) distributed edu- 
cational literature and maps to Coral Ga- 
bles schools; (9) conducted a community in- 
formation program on Cartagena and Colom- 
bia, using films, lectures, broadcasts, etc.; 
(10) helped promote and publicize a major 
exhibit of Colombian art; (11) interested the 
city of Miami in a similar sister-city pro- 
gram; (12) promoted the establishment of a 
binational cultural center in Cartagena; (13) 
organized a community book drive for the 
benefit of the binational center; (14) planned 
a series of future programs with Cartagena, 
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including several to foster closer relations 
between students. 
EXCHANGES OF VISITS 


In 1959-60, the sister cities of Coral Gables 
(Fla.) and Cartagena (Colombia) exchanged 
visits. 

On both occasions, the visits were given 
formal recognition by respective mayors and 
city councils. Motorcades toured the vis- 
itors about the sister cities, and a series of 
banquets, visits to homes, and public cere- 
monies were planned for the occasions. 

Each visitor was paired with a person of 
like interests and background who served 
as host during the visit. In this way, last- 
ing friendships were established, leading to 
exchanges of correspondence, Christmas 
cards, and other contacts. Civic groups such 
as Rotary, Lions, women’s groups, and the 
junior chamber of commerce held special 
sessions to honor guests with the same affi- 
liations, thus leading to club-to-club rela- 
tionships. 

The visits were, in each case, prepared 
beforehand with publicity in all mass media, 
using newspapers, radio, and television. 
Talks were also given before the leading 
civic clubs to acquaint them with the sister- 
city program and its objectives, and to en- 
courage participation in it by all interested 
in the community. 

At the time of the visit of the Cartagena 
guests, Coral Gables dedicated Cartagena 
Plaza in honor of its sister city. The Car- 
tageneros presented Coral Gables with its 
city flag, which was raised with the Co- 
lombian national flag at impressive cere- 
monies in Cartagena Plaza. 

As a direct result of the visit of the Coral 
Gables party to Cartagena, Adm. Samuel 
Eliot Morrison, noted 45 naval historian, was 
invited (through Mark Bortman) to visit 
Colombia in pursuit of his studies. This 
the admiral did, visiting as guest of the 
chairman of the Cartagena committee and 
her husband Sr. Alfonso Mejia y Sra. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


One of the first programs to develop from 
the above exchange of visits resulted from 
a friendship between the director of the 
international center, University of Miami, 
and the rector of Cartagena. It was decided 
to sponsor an exchange of graduate fellows 
between the two universities, supported in 
large part by the people-to-people commit- 
tees of Coral Gables and Cartagena. As a 
consequence a Miami University student of 
history and languages is now attending the 
University of Cartagena, and a medical doctor 
of the University of Cartagena is doing grad- 
uate work at the University of Miami Med- 
ical School. It is planned t6 continue sup- 
porting these exchange fellowships in the 
future. 

COLOMBIA WEEK AND LLERAS VISIT 

To focus attention in Coral Gables and 
Greater Miami generally on Cartagena and 
the Colombian nation, the people-to-people 
committee initiated an official Colombia 
Week program for Coral Gables. The neigh- 
boring cities of Miami and Miami Beach were 
induced to join in this celebration. 

The people-to-people committee also took 
the initiative in inviting President Lleras 
of Colombia to visit Greater Miami during 
his official State visit to the United States. 
Again, this effort was picked up and spon- 
sored by the cities of Miami and Miami 
Beach as well. 
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During his 3-day visit, President Lleras 
participated in a number of special events 
in which the committee took an active part. 

These included: (1) A tour of Coral Gables 
and a cocktail reception; (2) a state dinner 
for President Lleras, attended by about 1,000 
people of Greater Miami. This event was 
given naticnal press, radio, and TV cover- 
age, as well as being publicized in Latin 
America. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS 


The people-to-people committee initiated 
the idea of disseminating literature on Car- 
tagena and Colombia to primary and second- 
ary schools. After preliminary acceptance of 
the plan by the superintendent of schools, 
some 1,200 packets of literature were as- 
sembled, including booklets on Colombian 
history and geography, a brochure on Colom- 
bian art, and a map of the country. The 
superintendent of schools informed teachers 
of the plan and asked that they include talks 
and discussions on Colombia in their regular 
class programs, based on the literature dis- 
tributed by the committee. Many teachers 
reported enthusiastically on the success of 
the project, and considerable publicity de- 
veloped around it both in the Coral Gables 
community and in Colombia itself. The 
first packet of literature was presented to 
the superintendent of schools in a ceremony 
attended by civic officials and the Colombian 
consul general in Miami. 


BUST OF COLOMBIAN LIBERATOR 


The University of Miami maintains a park 
of the Americas in which are placed the busts 
of the great men of all American nations. 
Since Colombia was not represented, the 
people-to-people committee was instrumen- 
tal in contacting the Colombian Historical 
Society to nominate a historical figure for 
the park. After a cast of the bust of General 
Santander, “the man of laws,” was made in 
Bogota, the committee arranged for it to be 
flown to the United States, and donated the 
pedestal on which it rests. The bust itself 
was dedicated by President Lleras. 


COMMUNITY INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The people-to-people committee continu- 
ally conducts an information campaign on 
Cartagena and Colombia which aims at 
stimulating community interest in this 
neighboring country, building bridges and 
understanding between the two cultures, and 
enlisting additional active members in the 
sister-city program. All communications 
media are used. 

A series of broadcasts on Colombia have 
been sponsored on local radio. Several ra- 
dio forums were devoted to the people-to- 
people program and Cartagena, with the 
cooperation of the University of Miami. 
Committee members participated in televi- 
sion programs on Colombia, and on one occa- 
sion a film was shown. Committee members 
have also delivered talks on the program 
to civic clubs such as Rotary and Lions. 
Newspaper publicity on the people-to-people 
program have been fostered through a num- 
ber of press releases, interviews, and the 
special events detailed in these pages. In 
addition, the committee invited represent- 
atives of the two leading newspapers to ac- 
company the group to Cartagena, resulting 
in articles not only on the visit, but on 
Colombia, its history, and its culture as 
well. 

COLOMBIAN ART EXHIBIT 

One of the most successful programs in 
which the people-to-people committee par- 
ticipated was an exhibit of Colombian art 
displayed at the Lowe Art Gallery of the 
University of Miami for 6 weeks, in March— 
April 1960. Although the exhibit was spon- 
sored by a local company, much of the work 
of presenting and publicizing the exhibit 
was carried out by the committee. 

The exhibit was said to be the largest and 
most important of its kind ever to be brought 
from South America, and included pre-His- 
panic, colonial and modern works. It at- 
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tracted attention not only in Coral Gables 
and Greater Miami, but throughout the 
United States and Latin America. 

The committee was especially active in 
promoting six special evening programs at 
the Lowe Gallery during the exhibit. Each 
was devoted to a different phase of Colom- 
bian culture—from art and literature to 
folklore and history. The events attracted 
standing-room-only attendance, and were 
reported by newspapers, radio, and television. 

The exhibit was climaxed by the visit of 
President Lleras, who termed it “the greatest 
exhibit of our art ever seen inside or out- 
side Colombia.” About 16,000 people visited 
the exhibit, almost double the record at- 
tendance previously attained by the Lowe 
Art Gallery. 

MIAMI-BOGOTA PROGRAM 


Coral Gables has attempted to promote the 
people-to-people concept in Greater Miami 
and throughout the State of Florida, drawing 
upon its own experience and results. Several 
members of the committee were instrumental 
in interesting the city of Miami in a similar 
program with another Colombian city, the 
capital city of Bogota. 

COLOMBIAN-AMERICAN CENTER 


The committee talked with the U.S. em- 
bassy in Bogota, and with State Department 
officials in Washington, to encourage the 
establishment of a binational cultural center 
in Cartagena. Largely through its efforts, a 
Centro Colombo-Americano was set up in 
Cartagena, with the people-to-people com- 
mittee of that city forming the nucleus of 
the organizing group. The center is now in 
full operation, and has some 500 people using 
its facilities, which include English classes, 
lending library, meeting rooms, etc. 

COMMUNITY BOOK DRIVE 


The committee has completed a commu- 
nity book drive to obtain books, and funds 
for the purchase of books, for donation to the 
binational center in Cartagena. Almost all 
civic clubs in Coral Gables took part, as well 
as schools and private companies in the com- 
munity. Some of the books were selected 
and purchased from a list provided by the 
U.S. Information Agency, while others were 
purchased by individuals or donated from 
private libraries. The book donation will 
enable the binational center in Cartagena to 
expand its lending library facilities. Books 
cover all aspects of U.S. life, economy, cul- 
ture, and literature. 

FUTURE PROGRAMS 


While current programs were being car- 
ried out, the people-to-people committee 
has been planning future activities to be 
carried out in the immediate future. Plans 
are being finalized to establish closer rela- 
tions with Cartagena students at all levels 
from grade school to university, and to assist 
in programs of helping needy schoolchildren. 
For example, photographic exchanges be- 
tween Coral Gables and Cartagena will soon 
be carried out, as well as art exchanges be- 
tween elementary school students. Financial 
and other assistance will be given to the 
work of privately supported schools in Carta- 
gena for the children of poor families. Pen- 
cils, notebooks, and other schools aids will 
also be donated. 





The Space Vehicle System Engineer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the practical application of our scien- 
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tific research and development of a space 
vehicle, the space vehicle system engi- 
neer is indispenable. 

Here is a brief review of some of the 
complex duties and obligations of the 
space vehicle engineer who today is not 
too well known, but may become com- 
monplace and ordinary as we advance in 
our knowledge and use of space. 

As a member of the original House Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee, I rec- 
ommend the following article by Harold 
L. Bloom from a recent issue of Missile 
Design and Development: 

THE SPACE VEHICLE SYSTEM ENGINEER 
(By Harold L. Bloom) 


If there are any more overworked and 
less well-defined words these days than the 
word “system,” they are the combination 
“system engineer.” To avoid further flog- 
ging of a dead horse (system engineers are 
requested not to take the metaphor person- 
ally), and to sidestep embroilment in a bat- 
tle of words, it behooves the author to skip 
definition of the title phrase. This article 
will, then, attempt to outline the specific 
duties of the space vehicle system engineer, 
describe “tools” utilized in accomplishment 
of such duties, and conclude with a sum- 
mary of the background experience that has 
produced practicing space vehicle system 
engineers. 

WHAT DOES HE DO? 


In general, the space vehicle system engi- 
neer translates the customer’s requirements 
(often in terms of mission Capability and 
booster compatibility) into a space vehicie 
design that not only can be empirically 
“proved” capable of performing the mission, 
but also contains an “optimum” combination 
of the necessary subsystems and components. 
The quotes are used advisedly, since actual 
“proof” of this pudding will be in the opera- 
tion, and since “optimum,” like beauty, is 
in the eye of the behoider. 

Specifically, the system engineer initially 
must perform a mission analysis that estab- 
lishes the mission profile. This mission pro- 
file is aimed toward accomplishment oi a 
threefold objective. 

First, the sequence of mission phases, both 
ground supported and in flight—from pre- 
launch through information or occupant re- 
covery and data processing—must be defined. 

Second, functions and operations that 
must be performed in order to accomplish 
the stated mission must be derived, and 
their operational sequence established. 

Finally, the environmental profile encoun- 
tered during the sequence of mission phases 
must be specified. 

In many cases, the mission profile result- 
ing from such an analysis can best be uti- 
lized by engineering groups when it is pre- 
sented in tabular form. Portions of such a 
presentation are given in figures 1, 2, and 3 
for a typical manned space mission. 

The elements of the mission profile, given 
above, aid in the next step required of the 
space vehicle system engineer—formulation 
of the vehicle system concept. The system 
concept reduces the big picture, painted 
by mission performance and mission profile, 
to specific ideas of particular design features 
that will be required to perform the mission. 
In his system concept, the space vehicle sys- 
tem engineer spells out the approach to be 
followed in development of the space vehicle 
system, indicates space vehicle subsystems 
required to perform the functions and op- 
erations of the mission profile, and estab- 
lishes system criteria. The vehicle system 
concept thus serves as the guideline for 
subsequent work in each discipline, com- 
ponent, and subsystem area. 


ISSUING TASKS 


Such work, however, must be initiated by 
further action on the part of the space ve- 
hicle system engineer, the issuance of tasks. 
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At this point, it is his responsibility to de- 
termine exactly what design information is 
‘required, what organization is to furnish 
such information, when and in what form 
this information must be available, in order 
that he may mold the space vehicle system. 
The documentation answering these ques- 
tions for any required effort is called a task, 
and the system engineer should furnish such 
a document for each item of required work. 
In addition to answering the above ques- 
tions, the task should also provide limits 
within which solutions should be sought, 
indicate related tasks (both those requiring 
and those furnishing pertinent data), and 
estimate manpower and costs to be allocated 
to each task. A typical task is shown in 
figure 4 on page 36 (not printed in REcorp). 

After initiating overall effort on the 
studies leading to the system design by 
issuance of the tasks, the space vehicle sys- 
tem engineer provides continuing technical 
direction to all participating groups. Such 
technical direction must not only serve to 
monitor the current effort and the quality 
and quantity of results, but it must also 
furnish decisions and redirect effort in indi- 
vidual work areas as they affect, and are 
affected by, system changes. 

During the course of work subsequent to 

issuance of the tasks, the space vehicle sys- 
tem engineer initiates his efforts toward 
system integration. The integration of the 
space vehicle system into the complex of 
related systems (ground base, booster, other 
space systems) should follow automatically 
by meeting customer requirements, but the 
integration of the space vehicle subsystems 
and components into a space vehicle system 
demands specific activity on the part of the 
space vehicle system engineer. Several 
tools, to be discussed below, have been 
developed for use in performance of the 
system integration activity. Foremost among 
these are the techniques called iterated sys- 
tem synthesis and system analysis synthesis, 
which are discussed later. 
“ Following the integration of the space 
vehicie system, the space vehicle system en- 
gineer initiates the process of optimization. 
Through trade-off studies, compromises, and 
comparisons directed by the space vehicle 
system engineer, the best system is ob- 
tained. The optimization process is one of 
the most difficult and time-consuming phases 
of developing a space vehicle system design, 
and the extent of effort expended upon it is 
a function of the degree of finality required 
of the design. Feasibility studies, for ex- 
ample, usually require little or no optimiza- 
tion study, while preliminary designs require 
& moderate amount. On the other hand, 
final designs that lead to hardware generally 
require an all-out optimization effort, in 
order to minimize such factors as weight, 
power requirement, cost, or development 
time; or to maximize such factors as reliabil- 
ity, payload in orbit, etc. 

Finally, with a design chosen, the space 
vehicle system engineer must marshal all 
graphs, charts, and tabular results needed 
to defend the chosen design—the proof. 


HOW DOES HE DO HIS JOB? 


Despite a possible charge of being “for 
motherhood and against sin,” it should be 
emphasized that the space vehicle system 
engineer is first and foremost dependent 
upon head, hands and feet: 

Head: education and experience. 

Hands: concise, clearly written inputs to 
all participating groups. 

Feet: legwork, the personal observation, 
close contact with working groups, for which 
no amount of paperwork can substitute. 

In addition to the above, the space vehicle 
system engineer employs techniques of sys- 
tem integration through which he guides 
the effort being expended on the task solu- 
tions, and by which he molds the system. 
These techniques are the “tools” of his trade. 
Two techniques, described in detail, are 
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iterated system synthesis and system analy- 
sis synthesis. 

Iterated system synthesis—essentially, this 
is a method of successive approximations. 
Starting with a “zeroeth’’ approximation of 
the system generated by a synthesis of the 
mission profile, system criteria, and past ex- 
perience, the space vehicle system engineer 
directs the efforts of the various discipline, 
component, and subsystem groups toward 
improved versions of the environment and 
elements of the system that are their re- 
spective responsibilities. The aim is to pro- 
duce, at predetermined times, successively 
improved approximations to the system, cul- 
minating at some given date in the pre- 
liminary design. Close supervision of all 
work areas is required to insure that the 
process is convergent. 

A ground rule found valuable for succes- 
sively improved approximations is that of 
“best available information.” This is sim- 
ply a guideline requiring the contributing 
groups to provide information toward the 
latest system approximation that is the best 
available on the given date. This informa- 
tion, integrated into a latest approximation 
of the system, is disseminated to all par- 
ticipating groups as the basis for the next 
approximation. Early approximations, of 
course, suffer from (1) data inconsistencies, 
(2) redundancy, and (3) equipment incom- 
patibilities. As the approximations proceed, 
the space vehicle system engineer revises the 
information to accommodate inconsistencies 
and to eliminate redundancy, and he also 
maintains a convergent process by continu- 
ally modifying inputs to working groups and 
by redirecting efforts for subsequent approxi- 
mations as late as is consistent with sched- 
uled dates. The number of approximations 
and duration of study on each is dependent 
upon the time and money available, the com- 
plexity of the system, and the degree of 
finality of the design. 

The technique of iterated system synthesis 
is particularly useful when the end date for 
the design is not definite, or when customer 
requirements may call for specific designs 
prior to originally designated dates. When 
consistent with time and dollars, iterated 
system synthesis is most effective when 
backed up by results of the technique next 
described—system analysis synthesis. 

System analysis-synthesis—often used in 
parallel to iterated system synthesis, this 
technique provides technical background in 
depth to the design iterations. The techni- 
que of system analysis-synthesis makes use 
of the mission profile and system concept to 
determine problem areas involved in the de- 
sign of the space vehicle system. Further 
analysis breaks down the problem areas into 
specific problems for discipline, component, 
and subsystem groups. The tasks cover- 
ing these problems then issued by the space 
vehicle system engineer are subjected to 
parametric studies by these groups—the final 
step in the analysis. 

The first step in the synthesis portion of 
this technique is performed by the space 
vehicle system engineer in combining the 
best combination of results of the para- 
metric studies. As incompatibilities are de- 
tected during this synthesis step, the tech- 
nique, operating on a feedback principle, 
discards the incompatible parametric results 
and choose alternative results by returning to 
earlier steps in the analysis chain. At this 
point, the technique becomes similar to iter- 
ated system synthesis and, indeed, when 
timing permits both techniques to be used in 
parallel, they complement each other. 

Other. tools used in space vehicle system 
design include, briefly: 

For system integration: (1) Syntypes—a 
word coined by General Electric engineers to 
refer to synthesized system prototypes. 
Three dimensional representations of synthe- 
sized systems permit ideas generated by 
designers to be incorporated rapidly into the 
synthesized system. 
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(2) Design element matrix: Formulation 
of a matrix of all the design elements of a 
system with proper indicators provides a 
rapid method of establishing areas of in- 
teraction between various subsystems and 
components. Once established and analyzed, 
this matrix aids in the determination of 
component and subsystem requirements and 
constraints. It also pinpoints critical design 
elements and isolates those elements limiting 
the system’s capabilities. 

For optimization of design: Optimization 
programs—analytical and computer  pro- 
grams have been available for some time for 
optimizing trajectories, fuels, reentry mate- 
rials, etc. Optimization of complete space 
vehicle systems is, however, in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, the General Electric Co. has 
developed several such programs with the 
basis of optimization varying from cost 
through reliability to weight. 

For design concepts: (1) Modular design— 
this approach, elaborated in reference 1, 
considers a space vehicle system as a modular 
assembly of basic subassemblies that can 
be developed almost independently, either 
concurrently or sequentially, as require- 
ments are established. 

On both the subsystem and system basis, 
the modular design approach considers the 
components or subsystems as packaged in 
discrete modules, so that variation in mission 
objectives, planned changes in duration of 
flight, varied payload, and so forth, can be 
integrated into the system simply by replace- 
ment or addition of a subsystem or com- 
ponent module. 

(2) Sympathetic design: Reference 2 de- 
scribes this technique as the practice of 
standardizing units of similar function in 
different subsystems so that they can be in- 
terconnected to provide mutual redundancy. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE JOB 


Naturally, a solid background of formal 
engineering education is a must. While ad- 
vanced degrees do not appear to be a neces- 
sity, the additional education they represent 
seems to be helpful. In many cases, formal 
courses offered by companies or other non- 
credit institutions offer educational advance- 
ment equal or even superior to university 
courses for the potential space vehicle sys- 
tem engineer, provided he chooses wisely. 
Choosing wisely means that courses should 
be closely related to his current work rather 
than covering varying flelds and disciplines, 
since the learned data cannot be considered 
fully absorbed until they have been put into 
practice regularly. 

As comprehensive as a formal education 
can be, so far it seems to be the on-the-job 
training that leads to development of sys- 
tems engineers. Currently practicing space 
vehicle system engineers have not, in most 

* cases, plotted a deliberate course of job shifts 
and position changes aimed at delivering 
them to their present positions. In most 
cases, however, such shifts and changes have 
occurred, with the result that these engi- 
neers have, in general, functioned in all or 
most of the following areas, which build a 
space vehicle system engineering capability: 

Planning and scheduling. 

Cost and manpower budgeting and esti- 
mating. 

Basic research.* 

Applied research.’ 

Engineering development.’ 

Component or subsystem design.” 

Space vehicle design. 

Manned systems design. 

System reliability evaluation. 


1In one or more discipline areas directly 
involved in space vehicle systems (such as 
aerodynamics, plate and shell analysis, tra- 
jectories, materials, etc.). 

2In one or more component or subsystem 
areas as required in space vehicle systems 
(such as life support, propulsion, attitude 
sensing and control, etc.). 
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The hit-or-miss method of developing 
space vehicle system engineers described 
above has produced results. The space ve- 
hicle system engineers who will be reading 
and commenting upon this article in the 
next few weeks are living proof of this. 
These results, however, require something 
like 10 years of preparation. Thought has 
been given to reducing this “lead” time by 
means of a planned program, and the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has initiated such a pro- 
gram which, it is hoped, will be producing 
budding space vehicle system engineers in 
one-third to one-half the usual time. 


— 





The Old and ie New Iran, Next Door to 
Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include an excellent article on 
“The Old and the New Iran,” which ap- 
peared in the National Geographic 
Magazine and written by Edward J. 
Linehan, who did an excellent job in 
giving a splendid and most informative 
article on Iran, which is certainly of in- 
terest the world over. 

The article is as follows: 

Iran, Next Door To Russia 
(By Edward J. Linehan) 


Signing the register at the hotel desk in 
Teheran, I pondered the date. Was it the 
20th or the 21st of March 1960? An English 
language newspaper at my elbow settled the 
matter. 

It was the 29th of Esfand, 1338. 

Three months later, after driving with 
Photographer Tom Abercrombie from Iran’s 
tense, barricaded border with the Soviet 
Union to the oil-rich rim of the Persian Gulf 
and flying on 20th-century wings above 
lands of the ancient Persian Empire, I con- 
cluded that this was the essence of the 
country’s baffling charm: You are never quite 
sure what century your're in. 

Moslem Iran reckons its dates from the 
Hegira, the flight of Mohammed to Medina 
in the year 622. But the visitor’s illusion of 
overlapping time is no mere quirk of con- 
flicting calendars. 


IRAN GREETS THE NEW YEAR IN SPRING 


On our first full day in Teheran, a 
bustling, modern city of nearly 2 million, we 
stepped effortlessly into antiquity. 

“You've come just in time for No-Ruz, our 
springtime celebration welcoming the new 
year,” said Parviz Raein, Iranian correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press. “Tonight the 
Shah holds his annual Salaam, a ceremony 
that dates back to Cyrus the Great. I’ve 
arranged for you to attend.” 

With the seasoned newsman’s knack for 
side-stepping red tape, Parviz was to “ar- 
range” many things for us in the coming 
weeks—travel permits, purchases, trans- 
portation, interviews. His motive was sim- 
ple: He likes Americans, and wants them 
to like Iran. 

In daylight, the 150-year-old Gulistan 
Palace in downtown Teheran is a royal 
museum. But the softness of this night and 
the stir of arriving dignitaries transform it. 

You mount the grand staircase, sprung to 
life with the pomp and glitter of the 19th- 
century Kajar dynasty. In the great Salaam 
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Hall, arches faced with mosaics of tiny 
mirrors shatter the light of crystal chande- 
liers and shower it extravagantly over the 
famous Peacock Throne, ablaze with 20,000 
jewels. Priceless porcelains and marble, 
gifts to Persia’s monarchs from Napoleon, 
Czar Nicholas, and Queen Victoria, line the 
walls. 

The formally dressed diplomatic corps of 
40 nations stands precisely ranked on splen- 
did carpets, waiting His Imperial Majesty 
Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, Shahanshah, 
“King of Kings,” enters with solemn stride, 
heralded by his minister of court. Broad- 
shouldered, hair graying, generous of brow 
and jaw, he can look regal even in the tennis 
garb he often dons to beat professional 
players. This night, in sash and gold 
epaulettes, he more than fits his role as ruler 
of one of the world’s oldest surviving mon- 
archies. 

Hands clasped behind his back, he accepts 
elaborate greetings from each ambassador, 
as Achaemenid kings did six centuries before 
Christ. He nods in grave courtesy, responds 
in a voice you strain to hear. It is a daz- 
Zling spectacle, too soon ended. 


SHAH DEALS WITH TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


You will revisit the Gulistan, but as a mu- 
seum again, where carpets are worn and mir- 
rors need resilvering. You will see the Shah 
once more, but as a blue-suited businessman, 
brow furrowed over taxes and inflation, the 
price of oil, and land reform. 

Modern Iran, with its 21,281,000 people, 
covers but a fraction of the Persian Empire 
of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and the later 
Sassanian kings with magical names like 
Ardashir, Shapur, and Yazdegerd. 

Still it is a vast land, some 636,000 square 
miles, larger than Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Germany combined, and far more 
varied. 

We found mighty mountains there: The 
great spine of the Zagros slanting 1,300 miles 
southeastward from Azerbaijan, the Elburz 
walling off the north. The sulfurous cone 
of the highest, Mount Damavand, dwarfs 
Mont Blanc by more than 3,000 feet. 

These ranges clutch between them the 
great central plateau, high and fertile but 
discouragingly dry. In its midst stretch two 
salt-caked deserts shunned by living things. 

And at the extremes, the torrid coast of 
the Persian Gulf lics a world away from the 
rain-soaked jangal—whence our word 
“Jungle’—of the brooding Caspian Sea. 

It was on the gray sand beaches of that 
lyargest of landlocked seas that I sorely dis- 
appointed my host, Mr. Youssef Nabavi. 
Secretary of the Shilat, the nationalized Ira- 
nian Fisheries Society, he had accompanied 
Tom and me to Bandar-e Pahlavi to show us 
the caviar industry. 

Sturgeon roe, he told us, ranges from the 
rare golden “imperial caviar,” reserved ex- 
clusively for the Shah, to a tarry black, al- 
though the color does not affect the flavor. 
First-quality caviar sells in Tehran for 1,800 
rials a kilogram—about $11 a pound. 

“The Russians buy our best, put a new 
label on it, and sell it as their own,” Nabavi 
said glumly. “In their part of the Caspian 
the water is very cold; the sturgeon have 
more fat and less room for eggs.” 

CAVIAR EXPERT USES A SURGEON’S TOUCH 


At an Iranian fishing station I learned that 
there is more to caviar preparation than 
spooning fish eggs into a can. 

Assistants kept a discreet distance as the 
caviar expert, clad in white smock, surgi- 
cal cap, rubber gloves and boots, made a deli- 
cate incision with a spade-shaped knife. 

Carefully he rolled a thick rope of brown- 
ish-black roe from the fish into a white 
basin. Gently he rubbed the caviar through 
a sieve, so as not to break a single egg. Pre- 
cisely he measured 44 grams of salt for each 
kilogram of eggs. 
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“Now, the mixing,” whispered Nabavi at 
the crucial moment. “Too little, and the 
salt is not distributed—the caviar spoils. 
Too much, and he crushes eggs—second- 
grade caviar.” 

The expert mixed just right. He scooped 
up a spoonful of the glistening beads and 
murmured, “Befarmaid”—“Please.” 

I must admit my experience with caviar 
had been infrequent. But even in this per- 
fect product, not five minutes out of the 
fish, I detected none of the ambrosia others 
have raved about. The sad truth remains 
that I just do not like caviar. 

“Kheli khoob,” I said in my best guide- 
pook Farsi. “Very good.” 

Mr. Nabavi was undeceived by my forced 
smile, but took it philosophically. 

“You will come back again, and we will 
go hunting,” he offered in mingled French 
and English. “Near here we have fine shoot- 
ing for the savage ducks.” 

ESFAHAN BAZAAR WINDS FOR MILES 

An old Persian saying claims that “Esfahan 
is half the world.” 

“J think we’ve brought the other half 
with us,” said Tom as he tugged his photo- 
graphic gear out of our jeep, crammed with 
luggage, sleeping bags, and gas and water 
cans. 

No flowers beckoned his te a ee 
Chahar h—the four gardens out by 
the anaes builder-king, Shah Abbas. 
That stately promenade was paved for traffic 
and flanked by jubes, the open water supply 
ditches still in use in some Iranian cities and 
most villages and towns. 

But no matter, Esfahin’s flowers bloom 
everlastingly in the tiles of its places of wor- 
ship; in the Shah Mosque’s cerulean dome 
bound in yellow tendrils; the masterpiece 
crowning the Lutfullah Mosque; the fragile 
calligraphy of Koranic verse ornamenting 
the Madrasah. 

The Armenian artisans Shah Abbas trans- 
planted from the Russian border town of 
Jolfa built Esfahan to last—and to be ad- 
mired for all time. 

It remains a city of craftsmen. In the vast 
bazaar, reputed to wind some 7 miles, be- 
spectacled silversmiths still tap out their 
delicate scrollwork. Coppersmiths shape 
trays and bowls and pitchers with clanging 
hammers; woodworkers turn pipe bowls on 
bowstring lathes, guiding chisels with fingers 
and toes; artists thump carved wooden blocks 
on unbleached cotton, producing exotic 
printed Ghalamkar fabrics. 

JOUSTS AND POLO ENTERTAINED COURT 


At the bazaar’s main portal, when the late 
sun gilds the Maidan, old Esfahan’s quarter- 
mile-long central plaza, it is no trick to con 
jure up the “Diversions” and “Combats” 
that amused the great Shah and emissaries 
from Elizabethan Europe: wild animal fights, 
contests with the lance, and milling polo 
matches with 150 horsemen to a side. 

And it is easy, too easy, to fancy that Esfa- 
han has changed not at all in 350 years. But 
several blocks away at the Ostandari, the 
government seat of Esfahan province, I was 
quickly relieved of the notion. 

“Things are getting done in this province,” 
said Gov. General Abbas Farzanegan. “So 
much so that I hear myself condemned on 
Radio Moscow every other night.” 

The Governor, a former cabinet minister. 
cataloged the achievements and plans that 
had made him a propaganda target. 

“His Imperial Majesty has ordered the 
worker’s lot improved. I have gotten a 40 
percent across-the-board wage increase in 
the leading industry here, textiles, and pro- 
duction has nearly doubled. We have built 
200 new homes for our workers—modest ones, 
it’s true, but homes. And we’ll build 10,000 
more in the next 5 years. 

“We're building a 300-bed hospital, and 
motels for our many visitors. A piped water 
system for the city will be finished within 
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2 years. We're organizing a cooperative 
su that will sell Government-mo- 
nopoly items like sugar and tea at lower 
prices. Iran, as you know, is a tea-drinking 
nation.” 

He paused to let my pencil catch up. 

“A few months ago a wonderful thing 
happened to Esfahan: A storm tore down the 
city’s old spiderweb of telephone lines. I 
told the people then that they would ex- 
change their No-Ruz greetings over a new 
automatic telephone system. And so they 
have.”’ 

The phone on his desk chose that instant 
to ring. The Governor General lingered a 
satisfying moment before picking it up. 

“Bali?” hesmiled. “Yes?” 

I left there to stroll the enchanting dirt- 
floored bazaar a final time, and wonder to 
which century Esfanan really belongs. 

Eastward, beyond the hogback ridges to 
Na'‘in, a broad and alluring lake shimmered 
amid dun-colored plain. Cool islets dotted 
its surface; it harbored a flotilia of small 
boats. But it was only heat and a chain of 
kanat mounds, I found, painting an elusive 
mirage. 

Each earth heap marks access to a water 
ccurse below, sometimes 300 feet deep at the 
source, and hand burrowed as far as 30 miles 
across the plain. Kanats march across much 
of thirsty Iran, umbilical ties between vil- 
lages and distant ground-water reservoirs. 

HASSAN WELCOMES AUTHOR TO NA’IN 

Standing before Na’in’s thousand-year-old 
Friday Mosque, you feel a pair of liquid 
brown eyes fixed upon you. 

The gaze musters courage and materializes 
into a tentative, “Hello, Mister?” Hassan 
Sebhat, schoolbooks under his arm, wants 
to be an interpreter and gladly plays hooky 
to practice his faltering English. He leads 
you up the dark, tight spiral of a minaret 
for the best view of Na’in. Its domed roofs 
resemble a caldron of bubbling mud suddenly 
Congealed. The brick domes typify a region 
where timber is a curiosity. 

“My father has married to 3 wives—ll1 
children.” Hassan practices with some ir- 
relevance, yet with pride, as we go on. 

“Please, first you.” He ushers you through 
a green door, and the women of his house- 
hold’ scurry for cover. With appropriate 
compliments, you quaff a glass of sharbat— 
sweetened, fruit-flavored water—and he 
coaxes a sister to return to her loom. She 
will show you how the “finest carpets in 
Iran”—and Iranian carpets are excelled by 
none—are woven. 

Perched birdlike on a wooden beam, she 
clenches her all-enveloping chador in her 
teeth and suppresses a giggle. Her fingers 
blur in & motion as natural as breathing: 
Knot, pull taut, cut, knot, pull taut, cut. 

Tight strands of the warp thump with a 
bass rhythm, and imperceptibly a carpet 
grows, duplicating the floral pattern painted 
on graph paper beside the loom. 

Some 700 looms like this thump dawn to 
dusk throughout Na’in, as flying fingers 
cram an incredible 200 woolen knots into 
each square inch. Hassan’s sister has been 
weaving since the age of 8; at 20 she is half- 
way through her ninth silky-textured carpet. 

“My eyes, my heart—while I live they are 
yours,” says Hassan in best Persian tradi- 
tion as you part. And you make a note to 
send him the English books and magazines 
he craves, but will not ask for. 

JEEP RACES A DUSTSTORM 


The road southeast ran arrowstraight 
through a parched valley. Workmen end- 
lessly shoveled dust back into its potholes. 
The dust was bad here; flour fine, drifting 
like snow, building ramps against occasional 
viliage walls. 

A towering dust cloud perhaps 5 miles 
long threatened to cross our path. We 
raced it for 10 minutes and lost. A half-lit 
world of coffee-colored fog enveloped the 
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jeep, squeezed through floor boards, doors, 
and rolled-up windows. Headlights could 
not pierce this swirling gloom. We stopped. 

Now I could believe a fantastic news re- 
port of a week or two before. A shepherd 
not far from here, it said, had been dug 
out of a dust drift with his entire flock, 
barely alive. Yet even here it was not so 
bad as across the barren Dasht-e Lit in 
Sistaén region, where the wind of 120 days 
scours the land from June to September 
with gale-force gusts. 


MUSIC FROM A GHOSTLY CARAVAN 


We listened to pulverized soil hiss against 
metal, and inexplicably heard music—an odd 
cacophony that came nearer, identified it- 
self, and loomed as a camel train. Muffled 
drivers raised a hand in perfunctory salute; 
a dozen clumsy wraiths passed, laden with 
sheepskins, and melted again into the world 
of dust. The music of their bells died 
quickly, as did the storm. 

Bicycles swooped and darted like swal- 
lows before the ungainly jeep as it nosed 
into Yazd, Iran’s most central city. The 
clerk at the tiny hotel put down the Persian 
edition of “How To Win Friends and In- 
fluence People,” apologized for his frag- 
mentary English, and telephoned for an 
interpreter. 

Minutes later the Reverend Parviz Aristoo 
Sayyah leaped nimbly from his bicycle. A 
hawk-visaged man with the soul of a lamb, 
he wages a gentle, not-too-successful cam- 
paign to bring Christianity to Yazd. In this 
city of 70,000, his flock numbers 15. 

“You want to know about Yazd? We think 
the name comes from the old Persian word 
for God. Some say Alexander the Great used 
the city as a prison. Now it is best known 
for agriculture, for many fine fruit gardens, 
for textile weaving—and for Zoroastrians.” 

When the sword of Islam swept through 
7th-century Persia, most of those who re- 
fused to embrace Allah either perished or 
fled eastward. Their descendants in India, 
110,000 strong, are now known as Parsis. 
Nearly half—some 8,000—of the Zoroastrians 
left in Iran are found in the region of Yazd. 

Marco Polo, when he passed this way, noted 
that “they weave there a certain silk tissue 
known as yasdi, which merchants carry into 
many quarters to dispose of.” And so today 
hand looms clack behind many doors in 
Yazd, creating colorful silks and cottons. 

In contrast to this clatter, a heavy quiet 
hangs outside the city atop three barren 
hills, each crowned by a low, circular tower 
of stone. These are the Zoroastrian Dakh- 
mah—the Towers of Silence. 


HUMAN BONES PAVE GARDENS OF THE DEAD 


A vulture flapped away clumsily, annoyed 
at our approach up the curving ramp to the 
central tower. At its base we found a pad- 
locked iron door, a circle of fire-blackened 
stones, the stumps of a few candles. A Mos- 
lem youth accompanying us translated part 
of an inscription on the wall: “The Garden 
of Our Dead.” 

Beyond a crumbling wall on a nearby hill, 
another such garden displayed its harvest of 
the centuries. Bleached human bones lay 
like-jackstraws across a rocky slope. 

“We believe the earth was given to produce 
crops, not to be contaminated with our 
bodies,” exclaimed Mr. Mehraban Goshtasb- 
pur, a prosperous Zoroastrian landowner. 
“So, like our ancestors, we take our dead to 
the Dakhmah and leave them on the stones 
to be consumed by the birds.”’ 

He spoke in the sun-filled courtyard of the 
Atash-i Varahran, the Zoroastrian fire temple 
in Yazd. In the court lay a heap of gnarled 
firewood. Inside the spotless building a 
white-masked priest tended the eternal flame 
blazing in a bronze urn, and chanted verses 
from the holy writ, the Avesta. 


“Most people call us fire worshipers,” con- 
tinued Mr. Goshtasb-pur, eyes twinkling be- 
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hind horn-rimmed glasses. “In ancient Per- 
sia four natural fires burned without wood— 
in Azerbaijan, Khuzestan, Sistan, and Kho- 
rasan. 

“We realize now that they probably were 
fed by underground natural gas. All our 
temple fires came originally from these four, 
and have been kept alive for thousands of 
years. But the flame to us is merely a sym- 
bol; a sign of cleanliness and purity.” 

The prophet Zoroaster, born probably in 
the sixth century B.C. in Azerbaijan, 
preached that every human being is a bat- 
tleground hotly contested by Angra Mainyu 
and Spenta Bainyu, the forces of darkness 
and light. For deliverance, one must follow 
three simple precepts: Think good, speak 
good, do good. 

POINT 4: $500 MILLION BOOTSTRAP 


Those who travel from Yazd, wrote Marco 
Polo, will find “many fine woods upon the 
way, such as one can easily ride through; 
and in them there is great sport to be had 
in hunting and hawking, there being par- 
tridges and quails and abundance of other 
game. At the end of those seven marches 
over the plain you come to a fine kingdom 
which is called Kerman.” 

I counted three pigeons on the entire 
trip—a long, uninteresting day’s drive to the 
point 4 guesthouse in Kerman. That city 
of 63,000 remains memorable to me for its 
carpets, delicious pistachios, and Huston D. 
Crippen. 

“Jim” Crippen tosses a white mane when 
he talks, and he talks with a contagious en- 
thusiasm. He is the Kerman area operations 
officer of the U.S. Operations Mission. Iran- 
ians know it simply as asl-e chahar—point 4. 

Since 1951 that assistance program has 
spent half a billion dollars in cooperation 
with the Iranian Government to build roads, 
schools, and factories; to dig wells and install 
waterworks; to import needed vehicles and 
machinery; to fight plagues of locusts and 
all but eradicate malaria. 

“We're about finished with that phase,” 
Crippen told me. “We're simply advising 
now—helping Iranians to help themselves.” 

Experts range the area teaching commu- 
nity development and educational and farm- 
ing techniques. 

We toured the city with him and saw a 
new hand-loom factory turning out cotton 
piece goods, providing 125 new jobs. A mu- 
nicipal water system was under construction. 
In the heart of the city a fine old home was 
being renovated as the modern Sahara Hotel; 
its completion would enable point 4 to close 
its guesthouse. 

“A group of Iranian businessmen got to- 
gether to finance the hotel,” said Crippen. 
“Another group got together to build a date- 
packing plant at Bam, southeast of here.” 

I wondered who or what “got them to- 
gether,” but not for long. I am certain that 
somewhere behind it lies the mane-tossing 
enthusiasm and personal diplomacy that has 
inspired an American-style Kerman Civic 
Club and a once-a-week square dance group 
in this ancient Persian city. 

AUTHOR TRAVELS WITH CAMEL PATROL 


From Kerman we drove 120 miles to Bam 
with young Ahang Kossar. Ahang’s father, 
Gen. Said Aminollah Kossar, commands a 
force of 2,000 gendarmes who police 120,000 
square miles of southeastern Iran. 

A Gendarme detachment was leaving Bam 
on a patrol to inspect the garrison at Rahma- 
tabad-e Borj, toward the Baluchistan border. 
Would we care to go along? 

Later that day I jogged beside Sgt. Abdul- 
lah Sarafrazi over a camel’s thorn desert. 
The sergeant wore an olive-drab uniform, a 
rifle slung across his back, and a gold- 
toothed smile that nearly matched the 
breadth of his magnificent mustache. 

“We have proverb,” he was saying. “The 
camel eats useless weeds, carries heavy bur- 
dens for us, and does no one harm.” 
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“I’m not so sure about that last part,” I 
replied between gritted teeth. Tom agreed. 
“Riding a camel,” he said, “is like straddling 
a railroad tank car bumping along on the 
ties.” 

The commandant, riding ahead, suddenly 
pointed. Abdullah’s smile vanished, and the 
pair galloped ponderously up a ravine. 

A score of pack camels knelt amid the 
brush; as many unshaven tribesmen in baggy 
trousers and long-tailed Baluchi shirts 
squatted at cooking fires. The Gendarmes 
questioned them, appeared satisfied, and re- 
turned. 

“They are from the Sabaki Tribe near 
Iran-shahr,” the officer explained. ‘‘They go 
to Bam to sell their wool and cooking oil.” 

Later we learned the reason for their con- 
cern. Baluchi bandits had killed three 
Americans, a woman included, in this south- 
eastern corner of Iran 3 years before. 

Inside the gates of Rahmatabad I slept that 
night, head to an open door, on a magic car- 
pet. It transported me to a storybook Per- 
sian dawn, complete to the musical argu- 
ment of nightingales and the unfamiliar sigh 
of a breeze in treetops. 

In the village bath, or hammam, a griz- 
zled attendant named Woussef, poured basins 
of warm water over me, soothing my stiffness. 
After breakfasting on thin, flat bread, strong 
cheese, oranges, and tea, I strolled through 
the village. Women churned butter by pa- 
tiently rocking milk-filled goatskins slung 
from wooden tripods. Men tended neat 
groves of date palms, pomegranates, and 
citrus trees. The first grapefruit in Iran, I 
learned to my surprise, were planted 11 years 
before in this obscure community. 

Outside the 14-foot village walls I waded 
through irrigated fields of henna and barley 
and waist-high wheat, flushing an occasional 
plump dorraj—the beautiful Iranian black 
partridge. And I found an odd contentment 
in the soft early sun of this desert-bound 
place. I could understarid, here, the Per- 
sian’s almost mystical affection for his soil. 

Or even for soil not his. Most of Iran’s 
villages are owned, from dwellings to fields, 
by landlords. Rahmatabad is no exception. 
Much has been written about the economic 
serfdom of the Iranian peasant, who may 
receive only a fifth of his crop for his toil. 
A land reform bill aimed at redistributing 
large private holdings has been passed by the 
Majlis, Iran’s house of representatives. 

I later spoke to the owner of Rahmatabad, 
himself a member of the Majlis. 

“It is true, times are changing,” he told me 
in Tehran. “Perhaps one day every Iranian 
farmer will work his own field. But first he 
must learn to use it wisely.” 


PORT DREAMS OF PROUD PAST 


Bandar ‘Abbas dozes in the heat haze of 
the Persian Gulf, a beachcomber dreaming of 
long-spent wealth. Once a fishing village 
called Gombrun, it was built by Shah Abbas 
into Persia’s greatest seaport. 

Here in the port’s 17th-century heyday, 
British and Dutch merchantmen loaded 
gold, silver, and mother-of-pearl; fine horses, 
dates, rose water, and the incomparable 
treasures of Persian looms. From Bandar 
‘Abbas’s warehouses, camels plodded north- 
westward to Shiraz and Esfahan, laden with 
stout English textiles, gunpowder, hardware, 
copper, and spices from the Indies. 

Shallows fend off today’s deep-draft ves- 
sels; the few that call here anchor several 
miles offshore. Only two ships rode the 
harbor when we arrived: a converted LST, 
mother ship to a tiny shrimp-fishing fleet, 
and a squat German freighter taking on 
chromite ore. 

I threaded through the port’s beach mar- 
ket, a narrow strand where produce arrives 
by both donkey and dhow. The gabble of 
merchants and patrons proclaimed a polyglot 
people: Arabs, Baluchi, and Kashgai among 
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them, and others whose blood clearly min- 
gled with that of Europe, India, and Africa. 

Sardines, tuna, red snapper, and a dozen 
fish varieties strange to me lay heaped on 
straw mats, wafting notice of a fine morn- 
ing’s catch to the nostrils. 

“We have 150 different kinds of fish in 
these waters,” a resident told me. The near- 
by Conserve, a 20-year-old cannery, was be- 
ing renovated by the plan organization, the 
Iranian agency responsible for executing the 
Nation’s ambitious development program. 

Pat Hickey, a California cannery expert, 
put down a wrench and shouted above a 
clattering machine. “We're packing 100, 
sometimes 150 cases of sardines a day. In 
full operation we should turn out a thou- 
sand. One trouble is, we can’t work through 
the summer. Without refrigeration the 
catch would be half cooked before it reached 
the dock.” 

We asked at the customshouse, rebuilt 
from the Dutch East India Co. factory of 
another century, for passage to Hormoz 
Island, hanging like a cloud on the horizon. 

“Farda,” we were told. “Tomorrow.” Not 
until then would a boat be free to take us 
to that old Portuguese stronghold. 

The delay cost us a precious day of travel 
time—and possibly saved our lives. 

WOODEN PEGS HOLD DHOW TOGETHER 


In the morning we clambered aboard a 
40-foot motor dhow, her planking fastened 
with wooden pegs. As the ancient engine 
wheezed and shuddered, I thought of Marco 
Polo’s ominous comment: 

“They have no iron to make nails of, and 
for this reason they use only wooden trenails 
in their shipbuilding. Hence ’tis a perilous 
business to go a voyage in one of those ships, 
and many of them are lost.” 

But the raffish-looking Arab skipper had 
not read Marco Polo. He cracked melon 
seeds between his teeth, spat out the husks, 


‘and steered confidently with his toes. 


We waded ashore in the lee of the island's 
great red fortress, still in astonishingly good 
repair. From a cluster of flat buildings a few 
fishermen stared at us with bland curiosity. 

Had we landed with Portuguese Admiral 
Affonso de Albuquerque some 350 years ear- 
lier, we would have found a teeming trading 
city of 40,000 persons—“The Moors of 
Ormus,” wearing “many rich silk garments, 
and others of camlet and scarlet in-grain.” 

Albuquerque took Hormoz from the Per- 
sians, and Shah Abbas cajoled British mer- 
chantmen into helping him wrest it back 
again. Then the great Shah, lacking sea 
power to defend the island, pulled down its 
houses and rebuilt the port on the mainland, 
where it stands today. 

A village of several hundred fishermen and 
iron oxide miners remains beside the brood- 
ing fortress, but even most of these abandon 
the searing island in the summer for the 
mainland oasis of Minab. 


BALEFUL SUN WARNS OF DISASTER 


The dashed line on the roadmap means 
“suitable for animal transportation.” Cara- 
vans have used this broken, twisting track for 
centuries, and, after all, why else is a jeep 
equipped with four-wheel drive? 

You decide to follow it. 

A day of driving through, up, and over the 
crumbled southern edge of Iran’s plateau, 
crossing the same cobble-strewn streambeds 
a dozen times, and you reach a long, dry val- 
ley. But the sun ahead is all wrong. 

It is not the friendly cauldron of molten 
copper you have seen in so many sunsets be- 
fore, but now a malevolent, lemon-colored 
eye. Its light filters through a heavy, un- 
natural screen of dust hanging over the dis- 
tant city. 

The first approaching vehicle of this day’s 
travel tears twin brown streamers from the 
dusty road. It is a pickup truck crowded 
with people. 
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The driver stops, points at the ground, and 
rocks his hand. You know now wae he 
means by “zelzeleh.” 

Earthquake. 

Not 24 hours before, the city of Lar was 
torn asunder. But for a day’s delay in char- 
tering a boat for Hormoz, you would have 
been there. 

RESCUERS WORK AMID SHAKING RUINS 


A woman sits beside a darkened street 
amid tangled telephone wires, clutching a 
bundle of belongings. Army and gendarme 
jeeps careen past, seemingly without purpose. 
Headlights pick out great cracks in brick 
walls; here the front of a house is sheared 
away, exposing furniture in perfect array. 

But you see no bodies, no one in need of 
first aid, only an occasional bandage. 

Drive, then, away from weakened walls, 
skirt a rockslide, to sleep beside a kanat 
mound. 

Sleep does not come. At intervals the 
earth writhes, and in some distant hollow 
place roars its torment. With each tremor 
the chorus of the dispossessed sounds near- 
by: “Allah! Allah!” 

Overhead a meteorite streaks its exclama- 
tion point across the sky. Through the night 
the headlights pass—soldiers, rescuers, doc- 
tors for the stricken city. 

At daybreak join a platoon bearing shovels 
and stretchers and sheets. Pick your way 
through rubble-filled alleys to the center of 
destruction—and realize with a shock that 
you are walking on collapsed rooftops. 

Observe the anguished one pleading with 
the soldiers to dig; seven are buried here. 
They shake him off gently. Twenty lie un- 
der the next wall. A hundred children are 
buried in their school nearby. 

Watch and listen to this old one keening 
over a fragment of a girl child’s dress, and 
that one, in the bazaar square, quietly wash- 
ing a husband’s face before burial. Few in- 
jured will be found here; mud-brick roofs 
weigh too much. 

Stand helpless, feet apart, as the earth 
moves again—and topples a wall on 10 of the 
diggers you left a few minutes before. As 
the day grows hotter, and you can no longer 
stomach the sight and sound and smell of 
death’s aftermath, depart. 

And feel the sharp, irrational guilt of 
those who can leave tragedy behind. 

Only about 500 died at Lar, far from the 
worst disaster to strike geologically unstable 
Iran. One 18th-century quake killed 40,000, 
and 6 temblors since 1953 have taken more 
than 5,000 lives. 

SHIRAZ CITY OF POETS 


Shiraz is a city of showplaces, attracting 
thousands of Iranian and foreign tourists 
every year. 

Iran enshrines its poets as sumptuously as 
its kings, and two of the most famous, Sa‘di 
and Hafiz, lie buried here. I watched the 
reverence of pilgrims to the tombs, and 
wished for fluency in Farsi. 

This much, at least, I could appreciate— 
the lines of Hafiz engraved on the stone of his 
sarcophagus: 


“‘My soul, like a homing bird, yearning for 
paradise, 

Shall arise and soar, from the snares of the 
world set free.” 


In the magnificent gardens of Shiraz I 
could appreciate, too, the Persian love of 
flowers. Once along the road I had wit- 
nessed a small event most odd in any other 
land: a burly gendarme sergeant delivering 
a crisp salute, and presenting his command- 
ing officer with a single red rose. The com- 
mandant nuzzled the bloom thoughtfully, 
returned the salute, and strode off. 

In the Khalili and Iram gardens of Shiraz 
the incident seemed not unusual. Here the 
clamorous color of rose, carnation, and 
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morning glory demanded the affection of the 
eye. 

But the greatest showplace near Shiraz 
lies 35 miles northeast of the city, in the 
ruins of Persepolis. 

It was fitting that we saw Persepolis in 
spring, for here the Achaemenid monarchs 
feasted and welcomed the vernal equinox. 
Winters they spent at Susa to the west; sum- 
mers near Hamadan to the north. 

As we wandered amid the sprawling 
‘stones, some perhaps lying where Alexander 
left them in his puzzling orgy of destruc- 
tion, a guide pointed to a splendid polished 
frieze. 

“Salaam No-Ruz,” he said. And surely it 
was the same ceremony we had witnessed 
in modern Tehran some 2,500 years later. 

There the diplomatic corps offered greet- 
ings of their varied nations to a 20th century 
king. Here Phoenicians in stone brought 
articles of gold and a chariot; Elamites of- 
fered weapons and a lioness with cubs; 
Egyptians, Bactrians, Medes, Assyrians, and a 
dozen other ancient peoples brought the 
best their kingdoms had to give. 

Skilled artisans from Babylon, Egypt, Sar- 
dis, Media, and other parts of the farflung 
empire helped build Persepolis, even as to- 
day’s Plan Organization draws on worldwide 
technical skills. We would see roads built 
by Danes, dams built by Frenchmen and 
Italians, communications networks by Ger- 
mans, and a seaport by British, Dutch, and 
Americans. 

NOMADS TREK TO SUMMER PASTURE 


Two days of hard driving across razor- 
back ridges and baking plains brought us to 
the southwest corner of the country and the 
tall smokestacks of Abaidan. 

Enroute we witnessed yet another stirring 
symbol of spring. Descending a narrow 
mountain pass, the jeep was blocked by a 
wall of wool—hundreds of bleating sheep and 
goats. Behind them plodded camels loaded 
with black goat-hair tents, stakes, carpets, 
and household utensils. 

Men in blue robes and sashes and winged 
felt caps shouted and switched the livestock 
on. Women and infants rode donkeys. A 
healthy, handsome people, I thought, bronzed 
and curious, but reserved. These were the 
Kashgai, making their annual trek from the 
hot lowlands of Fars to cool, high summer 
pasture. 

After 3,000 miles of hot, dusty roads it was 
exquisite pleasure to be served by white- 
jacketed attendants at the beautiful air-con- 
ditioned Riverside Guest House at Abadan. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., relinquished 


control of the Ab&ddn refinery after Iran’s 
oll industry was nationalized in 1951. The 
British touch can still be seen in the many 
miles of tidy hedge around the city’s brick 
cottages. 

Today Abidan and most of Iran’s oil in- 
dustry is run by 17 foreign companies, to- 
gether known as the Consortium. It operates 
under an agreement with Iran and the Na- 
tional Iranian Oil Co., which in turn helps 
pay for plan organization’s multiple projects. 

The heart of the Industry is Abidin, the 
biggest and only complete oil refinery in the 
Middle East. It can convert more than 400,- 
0G barrels of crude oil daily into 102 types 
and grades of petroleum products. 

A British Dove, a swift little eight-seater 
plane, whisked us from Adadan over the wild, 


bare ridges of southern Khiizestan to Agha 
Jari, then producing 700,000 barrels of oil a 
day—nearly three-fourths of Iran’s output. 

“So far this field is 3% to 4 miles across, 
35 miles long, and we're still looking for the 
other end of it,” Field Superintendent Assad 
Abolfathi told me. “It’s an oil man’s dream— 
it takes a lot of skill to drill a dry hole here.” 

Agha Jari’s well 59 had come in at 7,300 
feet several days before. “Should flow 25,000 
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to 30,000 barrels a day, about average for 
this field,” drawled the “toolpusher” in 
charge,a Texan. “And back home we get ex- 
cited about a 500-barrel well.” 

Seventy-five miles to the east, tongues of 
flame licked from the hillsides as we landed 
at Gach Saran. The Consortium is sensitive 
about these flares, for they burn up millions 
of cubic feet of natural gas that roars out 
of the ground at tremendous pressure—a 
thousand pounds per square inch. The fires 
now are the only safe way to dispose of the 
dangerous gas, which is necessarily produced 
with the oil. Soon, however, the gas from 
Gach Saran will be piped to Shiraz for the 
manufacture of chemical fertilizer. That 
from Agha Jari goes by pipeline to Abadan 
for refinery use; part of it may some day be 
converted into vinyl plastic. 

GAZELLE PLUS GOAT EQUALS “‘GAZOAT” 


On nearby Khark, a 2-by-4-mile island in 
the Persian Gulf, 2,000 sweating workmen 
were building a dozen oil storage tanks, 
among the world’s largest, and a half-mile- 
long pier able to dock supertankers. 

Several gazelles scampered off as we 
bounced over the island’s eastern end in a 
Land-Rover. “The Iranian Navy landed a 
pair of them here about 15 years ago,” our 
guide told us. “Now we have a wild herd 
of 80. 

He nodded toward a flock of tame goats 
grazing nearby. “Those odd-looking brown 
ones are hybrids—half goat, half gazelle.” 

“Goatzelles?” I suggested. 

“Gazoats,” Tom proclaimed. 

NEW DAM WILL TURN WASTELAND GREEN 


At the island’s end we found a 30-inch 
pipeline emerging like a black serpent from 
the gulf. Its far end lay 99 miles away and 
2,215 feet higher, at Gach Saran. A few 
months later, in August 1960, the first oil 
flowed to waiting ships through this longest 
gravity-fed pipeline in the world. 

Tires hissed on molten asphalt as we drove 
north through scorching Khuzestan. Here 
was the fertile granary of Cyrus and Darius. 

Today, as when Lord Curzon saw it in the 
19th century, it is a parched place “over 
which the eye may roam unrested for miles.” 
Its people can glean only a meager crop of 
stunted wheat. 

Arab and Mongol invasions and centuries 
of neglect laid waste to Khizestén by de- 
stroying its ancient irrigation works. But the 
Khizestan Development Service will soon re- 
store the region’s one-time green glory. 

The ambitious scheme, modeled after TVA, 
envisions a system of 14 dams across the 
Province’s five rivers. They would trrigate 
some 4,000 square miles, grow sugarcane 
where none has grown for 500 years, generate 
6 million kilowatts of hydroelectric power, 
and prevent several million dollars’ worth of 
flood damage annually. 

Keystone of the project will be a thin con- 
crete arc soaring 620 feet above the Dez River 
in the Bakhtiari foothills—the highest dam 
in the Middle East, seventh highest in the 
world. 

Winding north through the mountains of 
Lorestan, we encountered other dynamite 
crews and bulldozers engaged in the bridge- 
building and road reconstruction one finds 
through much of Iran. Nearly a fourth of 
plan organization funds is earmarked for 
3,700 miles of new main highways and im- 
proved provincial roads. 

DERVISH TELLS AN EPIC TALE 

But here, too, it seemed a short step back 
into legendary Persia. Near Khorramabad 
we met a green-turbaned dervish, one of an 
order of religious mendicants. 

“I think he will tell us a story if we ask,” 
said our interpreter. 

The dervish seemed dubious. He took his 
life’s work seriously, wandering the country- 
side reciting to hushed gatherings tales from 
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Iran’s national epic, the Shah Namah, or 
Book of Kings. Finally he nodded. We 
were Americans, but he had decided that 
perhaps even our souls could be stirred by 
the glorious 1lth-century verse of Firdausi. 

In the shadow of an old watchtower he 
intoned a tale of Rustam, the champion of 
Iran, and his battle with the monstrous 
White Div. 

The dervish’s eyes gleamed in the after- 
noon sun like Rustam’s sword, as that great 
hero, girt in a tiger skin, slew a hedious 
dragon and contemptuously tore the ears 
from the guardian of the White Div’s forest. 

Then, in a cavern deep in the Haftkih— 
Seven Mountains—the hero and the monster 
met hand to hand. Great streams of gore 
gushed from both combatants, and the issue 
was in doubt. But Rustam called on his god, 
and with a mighty effort raised the demon 
high and dashed it lifeless to the earth. 

“As so often before, the great Rustam, the 
invincible Rustam, had saved Iran.” 

We left the dervish in Khorramab4éd, where 
that evening he would hold teahouse patrons 
spellbound with legends of the past. 

“Where will you sleep tomorrow?” I asked. 

“IT am a dervish,” he shrugged. “We are 
people of today.” 

Two days later we sat in a Tehran hotel 
room planning the remainder of our route. 
Our time was growing short, and there was 
far more of Iran to see. The northwestern 
and northeastern Provinces of Azerbaijan 
and Khorasan, centered on Tabriz and Mash- 
had, span a thousand miles, flanking the 
Caspian regions of Galan and Mazandaran. 


AZERBAIJAN LIES IN SHADOW OF A BEAR 


Since the days of Peter the Great, a long 
shadow has hovered over uneasy Azerbaijan. 

You first detect it when you squeeze into 
a tiny taxicab at the Tabriz airport. The 
machine, you note, is a Soviet-made Mosk- 
vich. The feeling grows as you stroll past 
drab shopwindows full of plumbing fixtures 
and sewing machines, and hear the clip-clop 
of droshky horses in Iran’s second metropolis, 
At the Arg, a ruined 14th-century citadel, 
you examine a simple war memorial; it 
honors those killed overthrowing the Soviet 
puppet Republic of Azerbaijan in 1946. 

The shadow seems to darken as you drive 
north past lush grainflelds and fruit orch- 
ards, following the Russian-built railroad to 
Jolfa. 

Finally, through strategic Daradiz Pass, 
the gloom descends with oppressive weight. 
There across the Aras River lie the brooding, 
cloud-capped mountains and dark bulk of 
the country that casts a shadow. 

“Russian sugar,” apologizes the Iranian 
borden guard officer, only half in jest. It 
does seem that you have to stir the rocklike 
lump twice as long. 

After the tea formality—two small glasses 
in silver filigree holders—he shows you the 
customs yard, where crates of Russian plate- 
glass lie stacked beside Czechoslovakian 
chemicals and a dozen bright-red East Ger- 
man harvesting machines. 

Then to the wood-planked bridge, barred 
at midriver by a steel gate. It is opened 
nowadays only to toss mail sacks from one 
truck to another. 

Peer between the bars and release them 
in odd haste—your fingers have strayed into 
Russia. 

Sweep binoculars over sentry boxes, ma- 
chine shops, barracks, power lines, and the 
long sandwich of plowed earth between 
barbed wire at the river’s edge. Settle on 
the wooden tower to the left—touch the 
focus knob—ah, there. 

It is absurd. The cold glass eye of a tele- 
scope is aimed straight back at you. 

“We have 400 people on this side of the 
river—all railroad workers,” the officer says. 
“Over there 25,000 sometimes work in the 
railroad shops. And on other things, I 
presume.” 

What other things? 


“Who knows? But one hears that, from 
downstream, concrete works can be seen 


behind that hill, and objects pointed into 
the air.” 

South again, beyond Tabriz, almond, 
peach, and pear orchards huddle thickly be- 
hind mud walls. Azeri peasants in visored 
caps and Western garb switch sleek cattle 
out of vegetable gardens; grapevines turn 
earth mounds green. The gray loam yields 
bountifully here, even without kKanats. 

WE HAVE BEEN IRANIANS FOR 6,000 YEARS 


Here colorful Kurdish turbans with ‘“‘fly- 
whisk” fringes move among Azeri caps, and 
military headgear appears in profusion. 

Nearby Mahabad, capital of the abortive 
Kurdish Republic of 1945, is now head- 
quarters of the Iranian Army’s crack Third 
Corps. Its commander, Gen. Karim Varah- 
ram, sipped his tea and talked of the Kurds. 

About 1 million of these handsome, in- 
dependent tribesmen inhabit the plains and 
hills of northwest Iran, from Khvoy to Ker- 
manshah. Two million more live in eastern 
Iraq and Turkey. They have long been of 
special concern to the Iranian Government. 

“The problem with the Kurds is their living 
standard,” said the general. “We must im- 
prove it. His Imperial Majesty has ordered a 
3-year building program—hospitals, roads, 
and schools. We have put up six new schools 
in 2 years in this area of Kurdistan alone. 
Already more than 5,000 of Mahabad’s 22,000 
people are students.” 

Meanwhile, the general keeps a watchful 
eye on his borders. It was from Iraq and 
Turkey that most of the agitation for Kurd- 
ish autononTry came some 15 years ago. 

In the town of Bowkan, 30 miles away, a 
Kurd explained it to me. 

“The Kurds in Iraq are not Arabs; those 
in Turkey are not Turks,” said Qassim Ilk- 
handizadeh, a leader of the Dehbukri tribe, 
50,000 strong. “That is why they want their 
own republic. But we, we are Iranians, and 
have been for 6,000 years.” 

We dined with the Iikhanizadeh brothers— 
eight of them—on savory Kurdish special- 
ties—broiled chicken with green plum sauce, 
dolmeh (meat, rice, and peas in grape leaves), 
and sweet preserved squash and eggplant. 

Next day, before leaving, we visited their 
father’s village, Hamamian. At 81, that 
white-bearded patriarch still rode a horse 
every morning to inspect his fields of wheat, 
sugar beets, and tobacco. 


HERCULES GUARDS A MODERN HIGHWAY 


Kurdistan ends at Kermanshah, now, as 
centuries ago, a way station between Bagh- 
dad and eastern Iran. Carved high on a cliff 
at nearby Bisotin, a proud Persian surveys 
10 captive monarchs and proclaims, “I am 
Darius, Great King, King of Kings, King in 
Persia, King of Countries.” 

Below, the asphalted road abruptly nar- 
rows to a single lane, then widens again. A 
few months earlier, workmen straightening 
the highway had uncovered a splendid statue 
of Hercules, too massive to be moved. Her- 
cules blocks the road there now, a startling 
reminder of Alexander’s conquest and of the 
Seleucid Greeks who ruled Persia after him. 

An archeological team we met in Kerman- 
shah paid little heed to such recent turning 
points in Persian history. They sought the 
hinge of civilization itself. 


“When did man first move out of a cave 
and learn to grow a crop and tame an animal 
for food? That’s what we want to learn,” 
said Dr. Jack Harlan, of Oklahoma State 
University, senior agronomist of Iranian pre- 
historic project. 

His colleagues, packing the flint fragments, 
potsherds, and animal bones of a season’s 
digging, included a score of specialists in 
archeology, geology, botany, zoology, ce- 
ramics, even ethnology. 

Dr. Harlan took us to see the digging sites. 
In one cave the scientists had found flaked- 
filnt points and scrapers, 40,000 years old 
or more, characteristic of Neanderthal man. 
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Out in the Kermansh&h valley they had dug 
up not only remains of wild goats, sheep, and 
pigs, but a few flint sickle blades, suggesting 
an incipient agriculture 10,000 to 12,000 
years ago. 

In humanity’s long drama, civilization 
waited interminably in the wings for the cue 
that finally came: A man stoops, scratches 
the earth, and buries a seed. 

The span of overlapping centuries in all of 
Iran was longest here. I glanced up from 
this pit of the past and saw the smoke of 
Kermanshah’s modern oil refiinery, heard 
the take-off roar of an airliner. 


HOLY CITY OF IRAN 


A DC-3 of Iranair, the national airline, 
took us back to Teheran; another winged us 
470 miles eastward to Mashhad. 

On the bumpy flight to Iran’s holiest city, 
dust devils danced like chiffon pennants 
among raw, red hills below. To the north 
rose the Elburz ramparts; ahead lay the val- 
leys of Khorasin and the Turkmen tribes- 
men who farm them. Southward lay 700 
miles of desert. 

Beyond Neyshabur, where Omar Khayyam 
lies buried, a fleck of gold glimmered in the 
distance: The shrine of the Imam Reza, 
eighth spiritual leader of Iran’s predominant 
Shia Moslem sect, who died in the year 818. 

The director of the shrine museum in 
Mashhad showed us its religious treasures of 
the centuries: ancient tapestries of silk, sil- 
ver, and seed pearls; a collection of priceless 
Korans, some a thousand years old, illus- 
trated with~brilliant miniature paintings; 
religious poems engraved on gold plates four 
centuries ago by Persia’s most famous callig- 
rapher, All Reza Abbasi. Handwriting is 
still regarded as a classic art in Iran. 

I wandered through the library of 40,000 
volumes and rare manuscripts on religion, 
history, philosophy, and literature, written 
in many languages. Among the English 
books I stopped short and pondered the 
museum’s most enigmatic acquisition: “The 
Merriweather Girls and the Mystery of the 
Queen’s Fan.” 

As for the high-walled shrine itself, we 
could watch the pilgrims performing their 
ablutions in its sunny courtyards from the 
roofs of nearby buildings. But the sacred 
tomb inside was not for Western eyes. 

Our most intimate glimpse of living Islam 
would come some days later at the beautiful 
Sepahsalar Mosque in Teheran. 


““‘LET THEM SEE HOW WE PRAY” 


It was Friday, nearly noon. Might we ob- 
serve and photograph the faithful at their 
prayers? 

The affable superintendent conferred with 
the mullah, the mosque’s religious leader, 
who readily consented. 

Hard stares greeted Tom’s cameras as we 
slipped off our shoes and placed them sole 
to sole beside a whitewashed pillar. 

“If anyone wishes to leave, do so now,” 
said the white-turbaned mullah sternly; no 
one did. Then, more softly, “Let them see 
how we pray. It is better that they know. 
We are all human—all brothers.” 

He led his flock through the chant and rit- 
ual of the prescribed eight cycles of prayer; 
womien, behind a green curtain, prayed un- 
seen. 

As these men stood, bowed, knelt, and low- 
ered foreheads reverently toward the floor, 
submitting their souls together to Allah, I 
could not escape the tremendous sense of 
unity in Islam. 

Even in this cosmopolitan capital with its 
American cigarettes, British automobiles, 
and Italian movies, Iran’s national religion 
is no spent force. 

Prayers over, reserve gave way to curios- 
ity, smiles, and handshakes. 

PRINCE BORN TO THE PEACOCK THRONE 

Another hand, extended in regal greeting 
a few days later, solved a nagging problem 
of protocol for me: Does a visiting journal- 
ist bow to the monarch of 21 million people? 
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With the Shah and Her Imperial Majesty 
Queen Farah, Tom and I strolled the garden 
of the White Palace, the royal summer resi- 
dence in the cool, foothill Teheran suburb of 
Shemirfan. Queen Farah then was a striking, 
radiant mother-to-be; on October 31, 1960— 
the 9th of Aban, 1339—she gave birth to 
Iran’s new heir to the throne, the Crown 
Prince Reza. 

Ensconced in comfortable rattan, I found 
most of my carefully prepared questions 
needless. The Shah speaks easily and frank- 
ly, in flawless English. 

What, I wondered aloud during an hour- 
long interview, is it like to be a king? 

“Dangerous,” His Majesty replied with a 
wry smile. He pointed out faint scars on 
his cheek and upper lip. In 1949 a would-be 
assassin, later linked to a Communist cell, 
had shot him in the face and shoulder and 
put three bullets through his hat. 

“I thought when I was younger”’—he is 
now 41—‘that I would like medicine as a 
career. There is not much pleasure or fun 
in this job. But still it has a great reward— 
I know that in my position I can do a great 
deal for my people.” 

He built a tower of his fingertips and 
spoke of 20th-century Iran’s problems and 
accomplishments: land redistribution, labor 
laws, fair taxation, social justice, and what 
he called a “positive nationalism.” 

“We have tried to do in 4 or 5 years what 
other nations have spent four or five cen- 
turies to achieve,” he said. “Mistakes are 
natural. But we have a great asset—we have 
no inferiority complex; we feel equal to any- 
one.” 

Now he provided me with what I think is 
the key to the puzzle of old-new Iran. ’ 

“Twice in my reign I have seen Iranians 
rise up when all seemed lost,” he said, and 
there was no question of this monarch’s 
pride in his people. “It happened once during 
the Azerbaijan crisis, and again in 1953, with 
the Mossadegh affair. Even today we don’t 
have good communications, but then it was 
like telepathy—a kind of human antenna. 
The whole nation acted as one to save its 
past and its future. 

“Iranians are old, mature,” he continued. 
“They have been able to remain on their feet, 
independent, for more than 2,500 years. 
There must be great qualities in them to 
have resisted so many invasions and calami- 
ties through the centuries, and still retain 
their traditions and their character.” 


IRAN MELDS THE OLD AND THE NEW 


To me the centuries suddenly fell into 
order. Ages do overlap in Iran, I thought, 
but there is more here than a confusing ad- 
mixture of old ruins and new highways, 
No-Ruz and hydroelectric dams, dervishes 
and a modern-thinking king. 

Through it all runs a consistent thread, 
the nature of its people. A _ resilient 
strength, an optimism, a pride that has 
enabled them to absorb their conquerors 
throughout history, to cope with a 20th- 
century technology foreign to them, while 
holding firmly to old, good ways. 

There seemed no conflict of dates now, as 
I boarded a plane for home on the 27th of 
Khordad, 1839, or was it June 17, 1960? 

It could be both, and it was. 





Responsibility in Opposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, when it 
was announced that our colleague from 
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New York, Representative JoHn V. Linp- 
say, was to be the principal speaker at 
the Lincoln Day dinner of the Republi- 
can County Committee of Union County, 
N.J., the affair quickly became a sellout. 

The presence of some 500 Republican 
men and women in Watchung, N.J., on 
February 13, was testimony of the high 
regard in which our vigorous and able 
young colleague is held by those who 
have watched his brief but impressive 
career in the Congress. 

JouN Linpsay’s remarks on this occa- 
sion were, I am delighted to report, equal 
to his reputation. In a most interesting 
and original way, he developed the most 
important theme concerning the Repub- 
lican Party today, “Effectiveness in Pow- 
er; Responsibility in Opposition.” He 
did this through a series of incisive word 
pictures of some of the men who have 
helped most to shape the Republican tra- 
dition and who themselves, under diffi- 
cult circumstances, demonstrated the 
degree to which the national interest 
relies on a responsible and constructive 
opposition. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Linpsay’s 
Union County speech, and I urge our 
colleagues to give it the attention it de- 
serves. The speech follows: 

A REPUBLICAN TRADITION: EFFECTIVENESS IN 
POWER; RESPONSIBILITY IN OPPOSITION 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, Senator CasE 
and Congressman FLORENCE DwyYeER, and 
your honored guest, former Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, it is flattering and reassur- 
ing to have been asked to be with you here 
tonight—because New Yorkers are not neces- 
sarily prophets with honor outside of their 
homes; or always even welcomed in the great 
stretches west of the Empire State. 

When FLORENCE Dwyer invited me to be 
with you tonight, it was an invitation that I 
accepted without hesitation, for my admira- 
tion and respect for FLORENCE as a legislator 
and a public officer is limitless. Her district 
has been receiving and will continue to re- 
ceive intelligent and brave representation. 
And of course CLirrorD CasE is a Republican 
whom I regard as being among the first in 
the Grand Old Party. He leads in our party 
and suggests new and constructive directions 
for its growth and welfare. I only wish that 
our party more often had the wisdom to 
learn and apply the lessons that he teaches. 

Certainly New Jersey has distinguished 
itself in the quality and effectiveness of the 
leadership that it has contributed in the 
last 8 years both to the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and to the Congress. Former Secre- 
tary of Labor James Mitchell is one of your 
native sons with whom I had the pleasure of 
sharing executive branch responsibilities for 
a period—I in a very small way in the De- 
partment of Justice, he in a very large way 
in the Cabinet. And Douglass Dillon is a 
man who commands the respect and admira- 
tion of the country, and of two administra- 
tions in office. 

I want to talk tonight about some of the 
men who have made the Republican Party a 
great party, and who have given it inspira- 
tion and guidance, and chiefly about men 
who nobly and effectively filled the role of 
the opposition. The men that I will talk 
about tonight represent a pattern of fidelity 
to our historic institutions, coupled with 
insight and sensitivity to the problems of the 
future, that wove the strongest and most 
durable strands in the evolution of the Re- 
publican Party. The Republican tradition 
that I invoke is that which links the past to 
the future with indissoluble bonds without 
ever forgetting the requirements of either. 
We might call this the tradition of realism 
with vision. 
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I hasten to add at this point that I always 
hesitate to get into definitions about Repub- 
licans. I am reminded of the story about 
the famous geneticist who was asked for a 
definition of heredity. He thought for a 
moment and said, “Well, if your parents 
didn’t have any children, the probability is 
that you won’t, either.” Nevertheless, hap- 
pily risking the grunting reproof of those 
who say they can’t abide hyphenated Repub- 
licans, let me say that men and women like 
Cuirrorp CasE and FLORENCE DWYER can be 
classified as prudent progressives, or, if you 
will, as enlightened conservatives, and that 
in them lies the strength of our party. They 
stand in the tradition of some of the great 
men of the Republican Party whose credo can 
be summed up as follows: wisdom and effec- 
tiveness in power; responsibility in opposi- 
tion. Men cast in this mold, whether in 
power or in opposition, have always been 
distinguished by fidelity to our heritage, a 
vibrant awareness of public needs and public 
interests, and a strong sense of the move- 
ment of history. Such men, when entrust- 
ed with office, have exercised power with 
wisdom and effectiveness, while in opposition 
they have fulfilled their twofold obligation 
of constructive criticism and responsibility 
to the Nation. 

History has a way of putting things in 
perspective. Thus when we meet to do hon- 
or to the memory of the first and the great- 
est Republican of them all, we do so in the 
assurance that our tributes are stamped with 
unchallengeable validity by the stern judg- 
ments of history. On February 12, 1923, a 
Congressman from Kansas, Homer Koch, ad- 
dressed the House of Representatives with 
these words on Lincoln: 

“There is no new thing to be said about 
Lincoln. There is no new thing to be said 
of the mountains, or of the sea, or of the 
stars. The years go their way, but the same 
old mountains lift their granite shoulders 
above the drifting clouds; the same myste- 
rious sea beats upon the shore; the same si- 
lent stars keep holy vigil above a tired world. 
But to the mountains and sea and stars men 
turn forever in unwearied homage. And 
thus with Lincoln. For he was a mountain 
in grandeur of soul, he was a sea in deep un- 
dervoice of mystic loneliness, he was a star 
in steadfast purity of purpose and service. 
And he abides.” 

Encomiums such as this, let us remember, 
were not tributes that Lincoln heard in his 
lifetime. Lincoln had to run uphill—he was 
forever standing up against a barrage of 
kicks, not a few of them delivered by mem- 
bers of his own party. You will recall that 
when he came up for a second term in office 
after 3 years of the “grinding drama of 
drums, blood, and agony,” to borrow from 
Sandburg, there was hardly a Member of 
Congress who dared speak out to advocate a 
second term for the President. Sandburg 
points out that in early 1864 only one Con- 
gressman in the House of Representatives 
was definitely committed. He was Isaac 
Arnold of Illinois—49 years old, once a coun- 
try schoolteacher in my own State of New 
York. “The opposition to Mr. Lincoln,” 
wrote Indiana Republican Congressman 
George W. Julian, “was secretly cherished by 
many of the ablest and most patriotic men 
of the day. * * * Of the more earnest and 
thoroughgoing Republicans in both Houses 
of Congress probably not 1 in 10 really fa- 
vored it (his renomination).” A committee 
of prominent Senators and Representatives 
issued a confidential circular bitterly attack- 
ing Lincoln and urging the nomination of 
Chase. Naturally the press printed the 
secret document in full. “Goon, gentlemen. 
Wash your dirty linen in public,” jibed the 
Democratic New York World. 

Lincoln was renominated and went on to 
fight a fierce and blistering campaign. On 
election night the re-elected President spoke 
from the White House by torchlight: “It has 
long been a grave question,” Lincoln said, 
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“whether any government, not too strong 
for the liberties of its people, can be strong 
enough to maintain its own existence, in 
great emergencies.” And he went on: “So 
long as I have been here I have not willingly 
planted a thorn in any man’s bosom.” As 
Sandburg has pointed out in his book, the 
outlook that Lincoln was here voicing was 
“toward conciliation—no retaliation, no re- 
prisals, no thorns knowingly planted in the 
bosoms of others.” 

This is what I mean by wisdom and ef- 
fectiveness in power. 

Let us now look at some of the other men 
whom history has elevated to heights they 
never knew in their lifetimes, and some 
whom even history has overlooked. 

William Howard Taft, he deserved greater 
tribute than he received in his lifetime, and 
in my judgment, he merits a kinder verdict 
than history has accorded him. He was bit- 
terly attacked during his tenure of office 
because of his rigorously constitutional view 
of the powers of the Presidency—a view that 
advocates of strong leadership have always 
hastened to decry, but one which, by any 
fair standard of judgment, must be respected 
as an important strand in our national 
development. 

But the reason I call up Taft’s name is not 
so much what he did in office, but after. 
He became the unofficial leader of the move- 
ment for a league of nations. As the lead- 
ing figure in an organization of distin- 
guished citizens known as the League to 
Enforce Peace, he worked tirelessly for a 
world body with enforcement powers. He 
gave wise counsel and faithful support to 
President Wilson—a distinguished effort that 
was little appreciated either by Wilson or by 
the public as a whole. He received no re- 
ward, except the personal satisfaction that 
he was responsible in opposition. 

Taft was never quite partisan enough to 
please his Republican colleagues. Speaker 
of the House Joe Cannon said of him, 
“The trouble with Taft is that if he were 
Pope he would find it necessary to appoint 
a few Protestant cardinals.” Taft himself 
said: 

“Political considerations have never 
weighed heavily with me. I have tried to 
do in each case what seemed to me the 
wisest thing, regardless of its effect upon my 
own future. Indeed, in more than one case 
I have been perfectly conscious bad blood 
would be stirred by some act of mine or 
some refusal to act. The circumstance that 
the same persons who hail me, after one 
application of equal justice, as a far-seeing, 
conservative patriot, denounce me after the 
next as an unreasoning radical, does not 
greatly disturb my equanimity. I set that 
down as all in a day’s work.” 


I am sure that this comment of Taft’s will 
strike a sympathetic chord with many of 
you who are here tonight. Every man and 
woman in elective office has felt the shifting 
barbs of public reproach from those who 
think of liberal versus conservative attitudes 
as sO many pigeonholes, each carefully 
labeled—black or white, God or Devil. 


There is a wonderful passage from Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “John Brown’s Body” in 
which Lincoln soliloquizes: 


“Bull Run—the 7 days—Bull Run again— 
and 18 months of war—and still no end to 
it.” 

“WHAT IS GOD’S WILL? 


“They come to me and talk about God’s will 
In righteous deputations and platoons, 
Day after day, laymen and ministers. 
They write me prayers from 20 million souls 
Defining me God’s will and Horace Greeley’s. 
God’s will is General this and Senator that, 
God’s will is those poor colored fellows’ will, 
It is the will of the Chicago churches, 

It is this man’s and his worst enemy’s. 

But all = them are sure they know God’s 
will. 

I am the only man who does not know it.” 


«- 


- 
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Responsibility in oppostion was the credo 
of a latter day Taft, whose work is more 
familiar to you. Robert A. Taft was in the 
mainstream of the great Republican tradi- 
tion I have been discussing. 

Now let me talk for a moment about an- 
other but lesser known figure in the Repub- 
lican tradition of effectiveness in power and 
responsibility in opposition—Henry L. Stim- 
son. Stimson is best described as a pro- 
gressive conservative—the term which he ap- 
plied to himself. As Secretary of State in 
the Hoover administration, he gave unwaver- 
ing support to the beleaguered President in 
domestic affairs while in foreign affairs he 
struck the first small breach in the wall of 
an isolationism that during the interwar 
years gripped both parties and virtually all 
of the American people. 

Stimson’s credo as @ progressive conserva- 
tive was built on two basic convictions: First, 
that the primary and overriding requirement 
of all government was that it should not 
infringe the essential liberties of the indi- 
vidual, and second, that within this limita- 
tion government could and must be made a 
powerful instrument of positive action. 

It seemed absurd to Stimson that a pro- 
found respect for human freedom should be 
construed into an assertion that all govern- 
ment was evil. Stimson’s political philoso- 
phy was in its essence a belief in the possi- 
bility of combining democracy with leader- 
ship. The Democrats of the 19th century 
has feared government as the tool of despot- 
ism and had deliberately made it weak. 
Stimson and those of like mind feared weak 
government as an open invitation to private 
despotism, and they sought to restore its 
strength. To make the government weak 
because all government seemed dangerous 
was in Stimson’s view a plain abdication of 
responsibility and an open confession that 
democracy and effective government could 
not be combined. 

When the Japanese made the first major 
assault on the peace system of 1919 by their 
aggression in Manchuria in 1931, the League 
of Nations looked for the United States to 
take the lead in an area of traditional Amer- 
ican responsibility. In the face of an over- 
whelmingly isolationist public opinion, the 
Secretary of State enunciated the “Stim- 
son Doctrine’: the United States would not 
recognize the fruits of aggression. A moral 
embargo was imposed against Japan by the 
United States, and the League adopted the 
same posture. The Stimson doctrine, of 
course, did not thwart the Japanese aggres- 
sion, but it expressed the conscience of the 
United States at a time when that conscience 
seemed to be frozen solid under the glacier 
of isolationism. Stimson went as far as 
he could go—that he could go only a pitifully 
short distance was a factor of his times and 
not of his desires and convictions. In the 
days of deep isolationism, Stimson, virtually 
alone, exemplified realism with vision. 

Stimson fought hard for President Hoover’s 
reelection in 1932. He believed in Hoover and 
he disapproved of Franklin Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies as they were set forth in the campaign. 
Stimson accepted the defeat gracefully and 
eased the transition for his successor. He 
then withdrew to retirement. 

On June 19, 1940, Stimson, at work in his 
New York law office, received a telephone call 
from the White House. The President whom 
he had opposed now called on him to serve 
as Secretary of War. Roosevelt confessed 
that the war emergency in Washington was 
running at loose ends and that Stimson’s 
steady hand was needed. Stimson laid down 
conditions, which were accepted, and with 
another distinguished Republican, Frank 
Knox, accepted the call to serve in what was 
soon to become Roosevelt’s national war 
Cabinet. Stimson was widely attacked by 
Republicans for his decision to accept a ma- 
jor post in the Democratic administration. 
The Republican Convention was coming up 
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and it was generally considered that the 
President had stolen a political march and 
that Mr. Stimson had made it possible for 
him to do so. Interestingly enough, the par- 
tisan outcry backfired, because the country 
approved of Stimson’s decision. Stimson 
was in any case unmoved by the hue and 
cry. In a time of national and world crisis, 
he set partisanship aside without hesitation 
and turned over to the Nation’s service all 
of his formidable capacities of wisdom and 
statesmanship. In due course, he was given 
recognition for what he was—a man of 
enormous integrity who was eminently re- 
sponsible in opposition. 

Throughout the war, Stimson ran the War 
Department with energy, dedication, and 
decisiveness, culminating his career with the 
awesome task of guiding a new and unpre- 
pared President in the climatic final days of 
the war. It was Stimson who briefed Presi- 
dent Truman on the existence of the Man- 
hattan project which was soon to produce 
the world’s first atomic bomb, and it was 
Stimson who served as the President’s most 
intimate adviser in the agonizing process 
which led to the decision to use the new 
weapon against Japan. 

Stimson’s role in the decision to use the 
atomic bomb was the ultimate manifestation 
of his qualities as a statesman guided by 
realism with vision. This is what he wrote 
about this epochal event: 

“The decision to use the atomic bomb was 
a decision that brought death to over a 
100,000 Japanese. No explanation can 
change that fact and I do not wish to gloss 
it over. But this deliberate, premeditated 
destruction was our least abhorrent choice. 
The destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
put an end to the Japanese war.” 

Stimson looked far beyond the immediate 
act, perceiving the horrendous implications 
for the future. He continued with these 
words: . 

“In this last great action of the Second 
World War we were given final proof that war 
isdeath. Warin the 20th century has grown 
steadily more barbarous, more destructive, 
more debased in all its aspects. Now, with 
the release of atomic energy, man’s ability to 
destroy himself is very nearly complete. 
The bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki ended a war. They also made it wholly 
clear that we must never have another war. 
This is the lesson men and leaders every- 
where must learn, and I believe that when 
they learn it they will find a way to lasting 
peace. There is no other choice.” 


Next let me talk about another great 
Republican, cut from the same mold—Wen- 
dell Willkie. Here was a man who rose far 
above personal ambition to espouse a respon- 
sible opposition that in the final countdown 
became the price of political victory. His 
concern with America’s future and the cause 
of freedom, at great personal sacrifice, 
astonished his most vociferous adversaries. 
In the campaign of 1940, the New York 
Times declared: “Even such professional 
cynics as newsmen knew that no mere love 
of office or appetite for acclaim could drive 
aman to the punishment Willkie was taking 
daily.” 

Taking up the work begun by Stimson, 
Willkie was one of the first Americans of 
either party to see that America, whether it 
wished to or not, was bound to live in an 
interdependent world—“one world,” as he 
called it—and that America’s survival was 
indissolubly linked to the survival of all 
free peoples. He saw the close relationship 
between foreign and domestic policy, and 
he laid foundations upon which such men as 
Arthur Vandenberg could build even more, 
moving towards the now commonly accepted 
idea of bipartisanship in foreign policy. 
Willkie persuaded others of the importance 
of international responsibility and he re- 
charged the Republican Party with vibrant 
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progressivism, internal and domestic, that 
had sagged to levels which never were in- 
tended for the party of Lincoln. “A political 
party,” declared Willkie, “can never stand 
still. * * * Those leaders of a party who in- 
sist on applying old formulas to present 
problems merely because those formulas 
worked in the past are damaging the party 
and will eventually destroy it. Por these are 
standing still, whereas the world around 
them moves.” 

Willkie was to some extent a visionary. He 
wanted to exchange a small measure of 
sovereignty for the surpassing goal of achiev- 
ing man’s age-old aspiration toward “one 
world”—an established system of world peace 
under world law. War to Willkie was in- 
tolerable, but peace without justice was 
worse. 

Willkie’s conduct of the 1940 Presidential 
campaign was nothing less than a towering 
demonstration of responsible opposition. Al- 
though it might conceivably have won the 
election for him, Willkie refused to make a 
campaign issue out of the destroyer deal 
with Great Britain, even though there was 
serious question as to the constitutionality 
of the arrangement by which 50 World War 
I destroyers were transferred to war-torn 
Britain by an executive agreement that by- 
passed the treaty powers of the Senate. 
Britain was undergoing the awful trials of 
her “finest hour” and invasion by the vic- 
torious German armies seemed imminent. 
If Britain were defeated and her fleet fell 
into German hands, America would stand 
alone and exposed, an isolated fortress in a 
hostile world. 


Undoubtedly burdened and torn by the 
politics of the question in his own mind, 
Willkie perceived that his country was con- 
fronted, not with a theory but with a condi- 
tion of cataclysmic potentialities. In the in- 
terests of the free world, Willkie set aside an 
explosive partisan issue, and perhaps it cost 
him the election, but it may also have saved 
the world from the advent of a new Dark 
Age. Here was responsibility of heroic pro- 
portions. I like to think that in the long 
run this was also the best politics. 


One cannot discuss Willkie’s role in inter- 
national affairs without logically moving to 
another Republican in this great tradition—- 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan. 
Throughout the 1930’s Vandenberg was as 
stout an opponent of the New Deal as could 
be found. He was also an aggressive isola- 
tionist. During the war he underwent some- 
thing resembling an agonizing reappraisal, 
and a man of his integrity had no inclina- 
tion to conceal the total reversal of his con- 
victions behind a cloud of platitudes and 
sophistries. Vandenberg became as articu- 
late and effective an internationalist as has 
appeared in the last generation. 


An eminent place in our history is assured 
to Vandenberg by reason of his role as the 
preeminent statesman in the forging of a 
bipartisan foreign policy for the postwar era. 
The Marshall plan probably would have been 
impossible without his powerful advocacy in 
a Republican Congress of this blueprint of 
a Democratic administration for saving free 
Europe. 

As a delegate to the San Francisco confer- 
ence, Vandenberg successfully resisted Soviet 
efforts to emasculate the United Nations 
Charter and was largely responsible for some 
of the most constructive and foresighted pro- 
visions of the Charter. He successfully 
fought down the Soviet effort to hobble the 
General Assembly with restrictions on the 
scope of its deliberations, and largely at Van- 
denberg’s tenacious insistence the Soviets 
yielded on their demand for an absolute veto 
in the Security Council, one that would en- 
compass even procedural questions and rec- 
ommendations for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. In his diary, Vandenberg wrote 
these words of the total veto, which our own 
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State Department had accepted as authorized 
by the Yalta agreements: 

“It means, in plain language, that the 
Russians can raise hell all over the world, 
through satellites and fifth columns, and 
stop the new league from even inquiring into 
it. It is the worst of our legacies from 
Roosevelt.” 

Largely because of Vandenberg’s efforts this 
legacy was overcome. The substantive veto, 
of course, remained, and Vandenberg was in 
favor of it, but the added veto that would 
have all but denuded the U.N. of its basic 
freedom of inquiry was most fortunately 
prevented. 

Vandenberg was also largely responsible for 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
which is the legal basis of NATO, indeed of 
our entire collective security system. Here 
was extraordinary foresight, for it was the 
famous Vandenberg Resolution of 1948 which 
gave President Truman the mandate of the 
Republican-controlled Senate for the nego- 
tiation of the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
Vandenberg Resolution gave the sanction of 
the Senate to American participation in mili- 
tary and political alliances for the defense 
of the free world. It is thus a major state 
paper in our diplomatic history, the ulti- 
mate reversal of the dictum of Washington’s 
farewell address, which, though admirably 
conceived for the problems of the 18th cen- 
tury, was bound to give way to a dynamic 
new doctrine for the 20th century. It was 
Vandenberg who provided this doctrine. 

Vandenberg, as loyal a Republican as one 
can find in our history, must have known 
that Harry Truman would claim partisan 
credit for accomplishments which he, Van- 
denberg, had made possible. It was perhaps 
an unpleasant price to pay for the rewards 
of responsible opposition, but Vandenberg 
payed it gladly, knowing that the stakes of 
history far exceeded personal vanities and 
partisan predilections. 

This brings us down to Eisenhower, whose 
place in this noble tradition is beyond ques- 


tion. It fell to Eisenhower, whose renown . 


was established as a statesman-general under 
Democratic Presidents, to heal the ugly 
schisms that had developed within our own 
body politic during the closing years of the 
long Democratic era. He gave a new and 
urgently needed unity to the Nation and al- 
Ways placed the preservation of the peace 
and defense of the free world above consider- 
ations of partisan advantage. 

In the closing days of his administration, 
President Eisenhower pointed the way for 
the Republican Party as it goes into opposi- 
tion. No effort was spared in his determina- 
tion to insure continuity through the 
change of administrations and to protect 
the Nation from the dangers, foreign and 
domestic, of a stagnant interregnum. Set- 
ting aside the bitter criticisms that were 
leveled against his stewardship during the 
campaign, President Eisenhower presided 
over the transition with dignity and generos- 
ity, for these, as no one knows better than 
he, are dangerous days, when the dubious 
satisfactions of partisan recrimination must 
be subordinated to the overriding require- 
ments of American unity in a perilous world. 

In this talk I have not mentioned some 
other Republicans who were effective pro- 
gressives, and who were immensely important 
Republican keynoters—Theodore Roosevelt, 
for example, who gave luster and vitality to 
the Republican tradition; Richard Nixon, 
who elevated the Vice Presidency to unprec- 
edented heights. My purpose here has been 
rather to talk about men who, by the turn 
of history, found themselves in opposition, 
and who met that responsibility with cour- 
age and sacrifice in the interest of America. 

Now with the loss of Executive power we 
Republicans are again confronted with the 
democratic responsibility of providing vigi- 
lant but constructive opposition. This re- 
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sponsibility lies chiefly with those of us in 
the Congress. It is a difficult and often 
thankless task, indeed far more difficult, I 
think, in many respects than being in the 
majority. But in exercising the respon- 
sibilities of democratic opposition, we can 
do no better than to apply the lessons 
taught by those eminent Republicans of 
whom I have spoken this evening. 

Here then is the task that confronts us— 
to confront the Democratic administration 
with support where it is warranted, but with 
articulate and coherent opposition when 
that administration, in our judgment, presses 
unwise or ill-conceived policies or flaunts 
the public interest. I do not propose the 
initiation of a false “era of good feeling,” 
for without opposition there is no demo- 
cracy. Were we to offer this administration 
nothing but passive and amiable consent to 
all that it proposes, we would be derelict in 
our duties and we would be doing a grave 
disservice to ourselves and, above all, to the 
American people—for it is the function of the 
opposition to oppose. We must scrutinize all 
that the majority proposes and resist with 
all our resources when we think they are 
wrong. But we must also support them 
when they are right, and when the national 
interest is at stake, we—and they—must set 
aside our partisan interests and work for the 
good of the Nation. 

Let us follow the example of those great 
Republicans whom I have invoked tonight. 
We have been wise and effective in power; 
let us now be responsible and constructive 
in opposition. 





Man’s Biggest Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, with 
all of the great scientific progress we 
have made in weapons, transportation, 
communications, and health, we have 
failed to find a way to convince our ad- 
versaries that we want peace. 

The scientific research and develop- 
ment we have pursued has not found a 
way to penetrate the minds and hearts 
of our opponents who persist in attempt- 
ing to convince the world that our way 
of life is not to impose on them, but 
rather to prevent them imposing upon 
us. 
Here is an editorial from the U.S. News 
& World Report that makes this point 


clear: 
MAN’sS BIGGEST DANGER 


(By David Lawrence) 


Troubles in the Congo and dramatic reper- 
cussions in the United Nations are in the 
headlines—and the peoples of the world are 
becoming resigned to a cold war that shows 
no signs of abating. 

But, meanwhile, something else is happen- 
ing which seems to be taken for granted as a 
necessary evil. Scientists are working day 
and night to produce weapons that can in 
an instant kill or maim more and more 
people. 

Even in some of the countries which as 
yet do not possess nuclear weapons, the quest 
is on for more efficient means of inflicting 
death on millions of human beings. 
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Official plans are being made, of course, 
to resume disarmament negotiations soon 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

But disarmament is a misnomer. Neither 
side will ever agree to disarm. America cut 
its armament drastically in the 1920’s, only 
to find itself handicapped a few years later. 
Likewise, after World War II we permitted 
another period of armament reduction, and 
paid the penalty in Korea. 

The Soviets talk about total and complete 
disarmament—and derive propaganda value 
from the phrase—but they don’t mean to 
throw away their arms either. For distrust 
prevails on both sides. 

The phrase “arms control’’ has more possi- 
bilities. It implies an agreement not to use 
certain kinds of weapons. It suggests a sys- 
tem of inspection. 

But, actually, the real value of such nego- 
tiations is not in the substance of what may 
be discussed but in the fact that an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to publicize the problem 
itself. 

What peoples everywhere need is a society 
ruled by law or at least one that is governed 
by basic principles of humaneness. For 
neither side can win the next war. 

Little progress can be made to avert ca- 
tastrophe as long as our opponents insist 
upon a closed society for a large part of 
the earth’s surface. We, on the other hand, 
live in an open society. Everything we do 
is an open book—anyone can read it. Al- 
most everything the Soviet Union does— 
important for the rest of the world to know 
about in order to create mutual trust—is 
hidden and kept secret behind an Iron Cur- 
tain of massive proportions. 

Secrecy can be the most illusory influ- 
ence that the Soviets have fostered. It 
undoubtedly stimulates the search for and 
production of more weapons than either side 
really needs for defense. 

Both sides know that there is a power of 
mutual destruction. History tells us that 
a balance of power has often produced a 
long period of peaceful equilibrium. But 
today a balance of power has been aug- 
mented by a balance of terror. Any minute 
a mistake can be made, and a war started. 

The danger faced by mankind today is 
incredible. It defies description. But the 
paradox is that peoples have not really 
been awakened to it. They are fearful. 
They are nervous. They are hopeful that 
man will not commit suicide. They have 
not, however, taken steps to restrain the 
impulses that can at any moment, without 
notice to an adversary, release a destructive 
force of incalculable dimensions. 

We invent plenty of devices to make life 

more comfortable, and we produce weapons 
of fantastic power. Cannot scientists also 
invent an effective means of communicat- 
ing truth from people to people? 
_ Radio broadcasts are often jammed by 
the Soviets. News is suppressed, and reli- 
gious worship is limited in the Communist 
areas. Governmental spokesmen in Mos- 
cow and Peiping brazenly talk about con- 
quest and domination, as if war is inevi- 
table. 

How can the truth be made known to the 
millions of people in the Communist coun- 
tries? How can we convince them that we 
are their friends, not their enemies? How 
can we get rid of mutual suspicion, and 
establish good faith and trust? 

Maybe the answers will come if we start 
an interchange of views on a scale never 
before tried. Maybe negotiations on s0- 
called disarmament will give both sides a 
chance to express themselves. For we need 
to talk things out—to get the facts before 
the peoples of the world and to agree on 
some fundamental principles of humane 
conduct. 
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Ways and means of limiting the tools of 
war can become secondary to the larger 
purpose—how to achieve trust and confi- 
dence. For without these no agreement on 
disarmament or arms control would be 
worth the paper on which it is written. 

A crusade for faith in each other is a 
prerequisite to any treaties or pacts. Has 
anyone ever proposed that the two nations 
join together on a given day in prayers for 
peace? Wouldn’t the idea itself be worth 
discussing? 

The problem supersedes systems of gov- 
ernment. It is a problem of peoples talking 
to one another. 

Since we are convinced we can fly to Venus 
and the moon, shall we confess that we 
cannot devise an effective means of speaking 
to each other on earth? 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (USS. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shali be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the REcorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpforiday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. y 
















Needed: A New Bipartisanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article written by Senator Javits, of 
New York, entitled ‘Needed: A New Bi- 
partisanship,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcoRD. 

This article was published in the 
January 23, 1961, edition of the New 
Republic, and should prove stimulating 
and interesting to Members of the 
Senate. Many of us have been con- 
sidering carefully our role as members 
of a responsible minority, and this is, in 
part, Senator Javits’ theme in an article 
well worth the time of every Member of 
Congress and the administration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 


as follows: 
NEEDED: A New BIPARTISANSHIP 


(By Jacos K. Javits, of New York) 


(Nore.—The terms for a “coalition of lib- 
erals.” Will the growing stresses within 
Democratic ranks recently discussed in the 
New Republic by Selig S. Harrison (‘‘Needed: 
A New Bipartisanship?” October 14, 1960) 
sooner or later compel heavy reliance by the 
Kennedy administration on liberal Republi- 
cans in Congress? Sooner than one might 
suppose, says the senior Senator from New 
York. But to get GOP cooperation the ad- 
ministration must invite it “on the ground 
floor of program formulation in fields where 
it expects bipartisan support * * * before 
it invites support for the finished product.” 
And civil rights legislation, he adds, is a 
“must for bipartisanship.’’) 

Bipartisan success or partisan failure— 
this in my view may well be the blunt choice 
facing the new Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
tration as it deals with Congress in the com- 
ing months. Will it prepare a strictly parti- 
san program and then seek the bipartisan 
support needed for its enactment, or will it 
seek the ideas as well as the support of a 
liberal coalition? The answer to that ques- 
tion is of immense importance, for should 
partisan power plays be substituted for a 
bipartisan approach to key issues, the con- 
sequences could be disastrous to our position 
of peace leadership in the free world and to 
economic and social progress at home. 

Those who see in the appointment of two 
distinguished Republicans to the Kennedy 
Cabinet—C. Douglas Dillion as Secretary of 
the Treasury and Robert S. McNamara as 
Secretary of Defense—decisive proof of the 
type of bipartisanship required may be mis- 
taken. Members of the Cabinet operate de- 
partments and advise with the President, but 
the policy they administer is that of the 
Chief Executive. Whenever their ideas come 
into final conflict with those of the President, 
they must expect to be overruled. This 
alinement of responsibility is absolutely es- 
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sential to preserve the proper role of the 
executive under our form of government. 

The narrow margin of the Kennedy- 
Johnson victory and the pickup of additional 
Republican strength in both Houses normally 
would tend to intensify partisanship on both 
sides. When the difference between winning 
and losing the Presidency is the razor-thin 
margin of two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
major party vote, the desire to compile a 
distinctly Democratic or Republican record 
of achievement to place before the voters 
2 and 4 years hence is very great. And al- 
though no one questions his lawful author- 
ity, Senator Kennedy by polling a fraction 
less than half the total popular vote starts 
his term without the innate advantage Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had in his dealings with 
Congress in 1953 and 1957 immediately after 
smashing, personal victories at the polls. 
However, with a Democratic majority of 60 
percent in the House and 65 percent in the 
Senate, the issue of divided government 
raised so often by Senator Kennedy in the 
campaign no longer exists. Instead, Senator 
Kennedy will have to contend with the very 
serious problem of a divided party with some 
powerful southern Members in Congress 
leading an ultraconservative coalition 
which may be in militant opposition to many 
measures on which he has pledged action. 

The fact is that despite its numerical size, 
the Democrats really hold a fragile party ma- 
jority. The Senate is divided into three 
parts—northern and western Democrats, 41; 
southern Democrats, 24, and Republicans, 35. 
To make a majority, considering normal ab- 
sences, it takes a combination of two of these 
three elements, or a coalition of northern 
and western Democrats with some Repub- 
licans. 

Most significant was the vote of January 11 
on amending the Senate rules to end the 
power of the filibuster to defeat or emascu- 
late legislation. Both 1960 party platforms 
pledged just such a rules change. However, 
the Democrats divided, 32 to 31, and the Re- 
publicans, 18 to 15, against modifying rule 
XXII. This division shows very clearly that 
the fate of legislation in this Congress may 
be very dependent on whether a conservative 
or liberal coalition prevails. 

One analysis of the North-South Demo- 
cratic split shows that in the Senate the ma- 
jority of voting southern Democrats opposed 
the position of the majority of the voting 
northern and western Democrats on 40 per- 
cent of the 300 rolicalls during the 1960 ses- 
sion. The southern majority was on the 
winning side on about 1 out of every 3 of 
these votes, scoring 32 victories in the Senate 
and 7 in the House. It is no surprise to see 
Democratic Party unity in Congress disin- 
tegrate in a civil rights debate—the northern 
and.southern wing split on 27 civil rights 
votes last year—but of special interest are 
the growing number of other major issues 
which are widening the gap between them. 

Last session, a majority of southern Demo- 
crats in Congress compiled an eye-opening 
voting record in opposition to some vital 
measures. 

Foreign policy: Such a majority in both 
Houses voted against the authorization and 
appropriation bills for the mutual security 
program, and for cutbacks; in the House, 
such a majority opposed U.S. participation 
in the vital International Development Asso- 
ciation. 


Depressed areas: In both Houses, voted 
against the $251 million bill later vetoed by 
the President. 

Minimum wage: In both Houses, opposed 
raising the minimum wage to $1.25 per hour. 

Aid to education: In both Houses, voted 
against Federal aid either for school con- 
struction or to raise teachers’ salaries. 

Housing: In the Senate, voted against au- 
thorizing new funds for public housing, and 
in the House opposed urban renewal and 
slum-clearance grants. 

Medical care for the aged: In the Senate, 
voted against the Kennedy-Anderson bill 
based on social security backed by northern 
Democrats—and against the Republican vol- 
untary plan to be financed out of general 
revenues—thus helping to defeat both plans. 


WHAT NOT TO DO m 


Gaged by what happened during the 
“bob-tailed” congressional session last Au- 
gust, the future for a liberal coalition is not 
auspicious. Returning as the Democratic 
candidates, Senators Kennedy and JoHNSON 
launched a campaign to pass a much heraided 
list of “gut” measures intended to be billed 
as Democratic accomplishments to the vot- 
ers that fall. The effort ended in dismal 
failure for all but the wultraconservative 
coalition. Federal aid to education and the 
housing bill died in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. Senator Kennedy did not get a 
compromise on the $1.25 minimum wage in 
conference and it died. Medical care for the 
great majority of aged was made a parti- 
san issue and both approaches—Democratic 
and Republican—failed though the Repub- 
lican approach was reflected in a new pro- 
gram for the medically indigent which could 
give help to as many as 1 million persons 
over 65. | 

The new administration cannot afford to 
repeat the mistakes of the session last Au- 
gust, for if it does the result will be another 
rout of the liberals. 

The August debate on medical care for the 
aged was a clear example of what not to do 
in 1961. Every Democrat was rallied to vote 
against the alternative plan of medical care 
for the aged sponsored by me and other 
liberal Republicans; it received 28 Republi- 
can votes and that was all. Then Senator 
Kennedy, who had refused to yield an inch, 
realized that he could not win over the 
Southern Democratic opposition to the “So- 
cial Security” medical care for the aged bill 
introduced by Senator ANpERsOoN of New 
Mexico and to which he was committed. He 
needed some liberal votes. So, just before 
the vote, he turned to the liberals on the 
Republican side of the aisle and asked for 
our support; he told us that a true liberal 
has to vote for a liberal measure regardless 
of defect, if it comes down to a choice of 
that bill or nothing at all for the time being. 
But liberal Republican views had been nei- 
ther considered nor reflected in the Kennedy 
suyrorted bill. So, understandably, we were 
not a sympathetic audience. The one 
Republican vote that the bill backed by 
Senator Kennedy received had been an- 
nounced as committed in advance of these 
remarks—he got no others—and his bill was 


defeated. The approach of the Democratic 


leadership in the August session on the 
medical care for the aged bill sacrificed bi- 
partisanship and with it the opportunity for 
solid accomplishment at the time of benefit 
to a majority of the aged. 
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Nonetheless, it is my conviction that the 
urgent need for dynamic action to sustain 
U.S. peace leadership is so widely recognized 
by many in both parties that it provides the 
essential basis for that kind of new biparti- 
sanship discussed in the New Republic by 
Selig S. Harrison (““Needed—A New Biparti- 
sanship?”, October 14, 1960). Despite recent 
discouragements, I believe we can cooperate 
in a truly effective bipartisan coalition to 
enact the kind of measures which the much 
talked about ultraconservative coalition has 
successfully blocked in the past. But wheth- 
er this actually happens depends very largely 
upon the attitude and policies of the new 
President and Vice President. If Senators 
Kennedy and JoHNson learned the lessons 
apparent to many of us last August, they 
now must recognize that Republican and 
Democratic views have to be reflected in leg- 
islation before a bipartisan coalition can be 
expected to fight for it. 

I can think of no areas in which a bi- 
partisan coalition would prove more fruit- 
ful than in those considered the keys to 
US. peace leadership: policies on aid and 
trade to win the neutralist nations—and 
effective progress in obtaining equal oppor- 
tunity and personal dignity for all without 
regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 
A must measure in 1961 for Senate biparti- 
sanship and the new administration is 
prompt Senate ratification of U.S. member- 
ship in the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, the most im- 
portant effort in economic cooperation since 
the Marshall plan. Through the OECD, the 
leading industrial nations of Western Europe 
will be encouraged to invest more of their 
resources to spur economic progress in the 
newly developing, largely neutralist areas. 
The foreign aid responsibility, most of which 
we have had to carry for so long, will be 
more equitably distributed among free world 
governments with a greater likelihood that 
in size, scope, and nature it can prove more 
adequate to the task. Indeed, this develop- 
ment should provide a better climate in 
the Congress for getting increased funds and 
long-term financing for the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Bipartisanship can make easier the dis- 
charge of other heavy responsibilities. U.S. 
partnership efforts with other nations in 
regional organizations such as NATO, 
SEATO, and the Organization of American 
States need to be implemented in more ex- 
tensive cultural and educational programs in 
adidition to broader economic policies. We 
need to support greater authority for the 
United Nations and greater opportunity for 
its agencies along the lines, for example, of a 
permanent U.N. police force. The armed 
forces of neutrals sent by the U.N. to border 
between Egypt and Israel and now to the 
Congo have proved how great is their need 
to help prevent conditions like those which 
have previously led to war. Long overdue 
is the contribution we can make to strength- 
ening the rule of the law in the world 
through repeal of the Connally reservation 
to our membership on the International 
Court of Justice. Although this proposal 
for repeal always stirs up strong ultracon- 
servative protest, I believe it can be passed 
by a bipartisan coalition if the Democratic 
leadership will stand firmly behind it. 

In the field of civil rights under President 
Eisenhower, a Republican-Democratic coali- 
tion in Congress enacted at least some part 
of the administration’s civil rights bills in 
1957 and 1960. The first act was passed at 
the start of Eisenhower’s second term which 
he won by a landslide of popular and elec- 
toral votes; the second was put through a 
few months prior to what most thought-cor- 
rectly would be a hotly contested presiden- 
tial race. Now we are being led to believe 
that the Kennedy-Johnson administration 
will not put its weight behind the effort to 
seek new laws in the Congress more nearly 
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to assure equal opportunity in education, 
jobs, housing, and other civil rights. We 
are advised to take into account the con- 
siderable impact that the segregation forces 
in the Democratic Party in Congress can 
have on a new Democratic administration 
anxious to put through its program—7 of 
the 12 chairmanships of major Senate com- 
mittees are in the hands of southern Demo- 
crats. But neither our national nor world 
situation will allow any such self-delusion— 
that we can dispense with civil rights leg- 
islation at this time. The hard core of 
resistance in certain areas of the South to 
the implementation of the Constitution will 
not be ended by anything less than new 
laws passed by the Congress. Little Rock 
was a historic example of the use of the 
Federal Executive power resulting in the 
dispatch of troops to prevent interference 
with a court order to enforce public school 
desegregation. It was succeeded all too 
soon by New Orleans and the defiance of 
Federal law by the authorities of Louisiana. 


THE REPUBLICANS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


The North-South schism in the Democratic 
Party may make this a hard problem for the 
new administration, but nonetheless new 
civil rights legislation is a must for the Na- 
tion and a must for bipartisanship. Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy ran on a civil rights 
plank built on many pledges requiring legis- 
lative implementation. For example, and I 
quote from this plank: 

“Technical and financial assistance should 
be given to school districts facing special 
problems of transition [in desegregating]. 

“For this and for the protection of all 


‘other constitutional rights of Americans, the 


Attorney General should be empowered and 
directed to file civil injunction suits in Fed- 
eral courts to prevent the denial of any civil 
rights on grounds of race, creed, or color. 

“The new Democratic administration will 
support Federal legislation establishing. a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission effec- 
tively to secure for everyone the right to 
equal opportunity for employment. 

“The new Democratic administration will 
broaden the scope and strengthen the powers 
of the present Commission on Civil Rights 
and make it permanent.” 

The Republican Party is bound to act leg- 
islatively on what is the strongest civil rights 
plank ever unanimously adopted by a major 
party. It pledges: 

“Legislation to provide that the comple- 
tion of six primary grades in a State-ac- 
credited school is conclusive evidence of 
literacy for voting purposes. 

“Legislation to authorize the Attorney 
General to bring actions for school desegre- 
gation in the name of the United States in 
appropriate cases, as when economic coercion 
or threat of physical harm is used to deter 
persons from going to court to establish their 
rights. 

“Our continuing support of the President’s 
proposal, to extend Federal aid and technical 
assistance to schools which in good faith 
attempt to desegregate. 

“Continued support for legislation to es- 
tablish a Commission on Equal Job Oppor- 
tunity to make permanent and to expand 
with legislative backing the work being per- 
formed by the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. 


“Opposition to the use of Federal funds 
for the construction of segregated com- 
munity facilities.” 

Because there is no deep ideological divi- 
sion in the Republican Party on civil rights, 
but just the opposite—a historic identifica- 
tion with the struggle to advance civil 
rights—the Republicans’ role on civil rights 
can prove decisive in the Congress. This 
issue is worthy of our best, as it may well 
go far to determine, in the eyes of the peo- 
ples of the newly developing nations, our 
Nation’s moral fitness for world leadership. 
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The slow pace of desegregation, the overt 
resistance by State officials to Federal court 
orders, as in the tense New Orleans case, the 
challenge to the South of the sit-in move- 
ment, the disproportionate number of Negro 
workers who are hit hard, and hit first, when 
unemployment rises—these are but some of 
the compelling domestic reasons why the 
new administration must not tolerate a 
token battle for new civil rights legislation 
this session. At the very least, we must pass 
legislation to give the Attorney General 
power to institute suits in representative 
civil rights cases, including those over school 
desegregation; to give a statutory base to 
the Federal Committee on Government Con- 
tracts; to obtain equal job oportunities, at 
least among Government order contractors, 
and subcontractors, and affected trade un- 
ions; to provide technical and financial as- 
sistance for school districts seeking to de- 
segregate, notwithstanding obstructionist 
efforts by their States; and to extend the 
life of the President’s Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. It is true that in the Senate most of 
these proposals fell before a Southern Demo- 
cratic filibuster last year, allowing only a 
skeleton bill on voting rights to pass. But 
since then, 17 new nations in Africa alone, 
have come into existence, in a world where 
more than 1% billion people have skins that 
are black, yellow, or brown; what concerns 
us most about them, is that they shall trust 
in the sincerity of our efforts to help the 
world’s colored races progress. Yet, they 
cannot be expected to respect fully our 
leadership until they are positive that we re- 
spect them. In this context, any partisan 
risks which are thought to be involved, 
should the new administration press for the 
passage of major civil rights legislation in 
1961, must be subordinated to the overriding 
national interest in maintaining a firm policy 
of nondiscrimination and equal opportunity. 


A BASIS FOR BIPARTISANSHIP 


The motivation behind a move by Re- 
publicans into a bipartisan coalition must 
be clearly understood. Simply to limit our- 
selves to the role of opposition is not com- 
patible with the objectives we want real- 
ized for the American people. Republicans 
of whom I speak do not believe in heavy Fed- 
eral spending programs as necessarily a mir- 
aculous cure-all for economic ailments; but 
we do see for the Federal Government ful- 
fillment of its legitimate role as a facilitator 
and cooperator with the private economy in 
the development of the country, the advance- 
ment of individual welfare and human rights, 
and in meeting our international responsi- 
bilities. From that philosophic springboard, 
such Republicans have developed and sup- 
ported positive approaches to the critical 
problems of increasing productivity, housing, 
health, education, social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, civil rights, farm 
and national resource policies, and foreign 
policies essential to effective peace leader- 
ship. Republicans should continue to origi- 
nate ideas and proposals in these fields. But 
since our primary purpose is to see our Re- 
publican Party a truly national party of 
service to the American people, we should 
welcome the opportunity to increase our 
contribution to the legislative result still 
further through effective bipartisan action 
when it is in order. 

Republicans can take great pride in what 
they have helped to accomplish for this Na- 
tion through bipartisanship when they have 
been the minority as well as the majority in 
Congress. Senator Arthur Vandenberg led 
many of his colleagues out of an isolationist 
wilderness in the early 1940’s as bipartisan 
support helped our country mobilize to wage 
the war and then the peace. His most signal 
achievement was congressional approval of 
the United Nations, reversing the verdict 
of the 1920’s when the Senate rejected the 
League of Nations. Had the “do nothing” 
80th Congress deserved its label, the Marshall 
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plan would not have materialized. It be- 
came a reality because the Republican Con- 
gress did not sit on its hands and stamp it a 
partisan proposal. The momentum gained 
from our first major economic and military 
aid venture has been sustained in the 8 
Eisenhower years which saw the development 
of newly generated economic power in West- 
ern Europe. 

The basis, the need, and the opportunity 
for bipartisanship in the coming 87th Con- 
gress is thus clearly established. The elec- 
tion results and the growing aggressiveness 
of the ultraconservatives combine to make 
liberal programs of the new administration 
vulnerable. But the sanctions for a coali- 
tion of liberals must come from President 
Kennedy and Vice President JoHNSON to be 
successful. The new administration would 
be wise to invite comment and cooperation 
from the Republicans interested in the bi- 
partisanship I have described on the ground 
fioor of program formulation in fields where 
it expects bipartisan support. This should 
be done before it invites such support for the 
finished product. Much of the greatness of 
our Nation resides in our ability in a time 
of crisis to help define our role of leader- 
ship by policy, precept and precedent at home 
and abroad through bipartisanship wherever 
it can prove effective. 





Millions Fail To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
transient Americans were unable to vote 
in the last national elections and I be- 
lieve Congress can correct this tragic 
situation in a large measure by passage 
of House Joint Resolution 197 which I 
filed recently. 

Those who were unable to cast their 
ballots were not slackers. Their failure 
to vote could well be blamed on State 
and local restrictions affecting persons 
making shifts of their residence. 

There is a real need at present to give 
uniformity to voting and registration 
laws which vary abruptly, and this point 
is emphasized in the following letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Francis Whipple, town 
clerk in Hamilton, Mass., for the past 
15 years and one who has had much ex- 
perience in dealing with the voting prob- 
lem. His communication follows: 

Having been town clerk of Hamilton for 
the past 15 years, I have been in contact 
with the problems facing voters who move 
about and are deprived of voting because of 
our State law. Many times, I have thought 
of taking the matter up with representatives 
of the State legislature to see if I could 
stimulate sufficient interest to propose 
changes in the law. 

At the present time, our State laws pro- 
vide that a person moving into the State 
must have resided here for 1 year and in the 
town or city for 6 months prior to the date 
of an election to be eligible to register to 
vote. 

If person moves out of a community where 
he is registered as a voter, his name can be 
kept on such list for 6 months and he is 
eligible to vote at any election during the 6 
months period as long as he does not move 
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out of the State. If he should move out of 
the State he is not eligible to vote. 

I have entertained the idea that the resi- 
dence requirement should be eliminated en- 
tirely. It would seem to me that every reg- 
istered voter could be given a voting card in 
the community where registered. When he 
moves to another community, he presents 
this card to the town or city clerk and is 
immediately registered. The town or city 
clerk will, in turn, notify the clerk of the 
city or town of previous registration, and his 
name will be immediately removed from that 
voting list. I know that some will find fault 
with such a system, but we can find fault 
with the present system, and probably with 
any system that might be proposed. 

At it now stands a person residing outside 
Massachusetts can buy property in Hamil- 
ton during April of any year, pay his propor- 
tionate share of the taxes on that property 
for the year, be assessed and pay the taxes for 
the following year, and yet not be eligible to 
vote in town meeting of the second year (he- 
cause of lack of 1-year residence), and have 
no say whatever as to the expenses of the 
town nor any voice whatever as to the elec- 
tion of town officials for that year. On the 
other hand, a voter moving out of Hamilton 
to. the western part of the State within 6 
months prior to a State election has the right 
to vote in Hamilton for State, county, and 
Federal officers, even though he is not a 
resident of the county or the district. To me 
this seems out of line, as I cannot see where 
& man moving to Springfield should have a 
right to vote for county officers in Essex 
County, or representatives, senators, council- 
lors of a district in which he does not re- 
side, nor for Congressman from such a dis- 
trict. 

I believe that the system does need to be 
changed and I feel that when a person moves 
from a community he loses his vote in that 
community immediately, and is immediately 
entitled to register in the community he has 
moved to. I realize there must be some con- 
trol, and I believe that the voting card system 
would be effective. By such a system, every 
person now registered as a voter would be 
given a voter’s card by the community in 
which he is registered. When he moves to 
another community, in or out of the State, 
he would immediately be eligible to register 
in the new community and upon doing so, 
surrender his voting card and be issued a new 
one. This procedure would be followed when- 
ever he moved. The community in which 
he last registered would return the card he 
surrendered to the community issuing it 
with a notation that the person had reg- 
istered in that community. 

It was with great interest that I read an 
article in the Salem News of February 16 
relative to uniform voting laws. I agree with 
your viewpoint 100 percent. I am pleased to 
learn that you recognize that something 
should be done to correct the voting laws 
and that you are doing something about it. 
I do hope that something worthwhile will 
come out of your efforts. 





Tribute to Paul Wooton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to join in the tributes paid to 


the late Paul Wooton. As a former 
newspaperman myself, the knowledge of 
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Mr. Wooton’s great abilities preceded me 
to Washington. After I came here, I 
gained an even greater respect for this 
outstanding man. Paul Wooton was first 
of all a true newspaperman who per- 
formed his duties with great ability and 
without bias or prejudice. At the same 
time, he was a fine gentleman who loved 
other people and had the great capacity 
of making friends in all walks of life. 

Paul Wooton was known primarily as a 
correspondent for the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune and as a Louisianan, but 
we in Mississippi claimed him also. Dur- 
ing all of 1960 he served as president of 
our Mississippi State Society. He held 
many high offices and high honors in 
Washington, but he accepted the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of this rela- 
tively minor post with the same faithful 
attention to duty that he gave any other 
assignment. 

Paul Wooton was a great newspaper- 
man, a great American, and a wonderful 
human being. No wonder so many, from 
the President down to the humblest one 
of us, are paying tribute on his passing. 





Depreciation Tax Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Depreciation Tax Policies,” 
published in the New York Times of 
February 13, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPRECIATION TAX POLICIES 

In his special message dealing with the 
problems of recovery and economic growth, 
President Kennedy touched upon a proposal 
to stimulate business investment in plant 
and equipment through reform of the Fed- 
eral tax system. Last week the Presidtnt’s 
new Secretary of Commerce, Luther H. 
Hodges, appearing on a popular TV panel 
discussion, added some needed substance to 
that proposai. Asked about his views on the 
question of depreciation policy under our 
corporate tax laws, the Secretary expressed 
the opinion held by many of our best-in- 
formed students of the problem that this 
country’s provisions governing depreciation 
are unduly oppressive compared with those 
in force in most other leading industrial na- 
tions, thus tending to place American indus- 
try at a competitive disadvantage in world 
markets. 

That is one aspect of the picture. The 
other concerns the role of depreciation pol- 
icy in a nation’s economic growth. For sev- 
eral years now we have been witnessing a 
running political battle over the issue of this 
country’s lagging rate of economic growth. 
Spokesmen of the Democrats have marshaled 
figures to show that the growth rate during 
Mr. Eisenhower’s administration fell sharply 
below the average rate for the Truman years. 
Critics of this interminably repeated asser- 
tion maintain this conclusion was achieved 
by using as the basis for the growth rate of 
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the pre-Eisenhower years a carefully selected 
period that centered around the Korean war 
-and its immediate aftermath, the rearma- 
ment program. 

Without renewing that controversy, it 
might be worth noting that while war and 
rearmament were the underlying causes of 
the abnormal rise in the rate of economic 
growth after Korea, one measure more than 
any other accounts for the speed and the 
degree by which the events and the policies 
of that period were transmitted ‘into eco- 
nomic growth. That measure was the de- 
vice known as accelerated depreciation. Un- 
der this temporary emergency liberalization 
of the Government’s tax depreciation policies 
industry was induced to expand and modern- 
ize its production plant in the areas of high 
Government priorities at an unprecedented 
rate. 

' The present situation does not call for a 
restoration of the accelerated depreciation 
policy of the early 1950’s. What it does call 
for, however, is an immediate and thorough 
reexamination of peacetime policies with 
. respect to depreciatior. in the light of the 
domestic and world conditions in which we 
find ourselves today. 





Proposal To Reinstate National Service 
Life Insurance to Veterans of World 
War Il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 16, 1961, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana made a statement in 
connection with a bill he was introduc- 
ing to reopen the national service life 
insurance program to veterans with 
lapsed policies. In his statement the 
junior Senator said: 

Four times in the past 5 years the Senate 
has passed a measure to allow veterans an- 
other opportunity to apply for national serv- 
ice life insurance. 


He then inserted in the Recorp the 
legislative history of the proposal. The 
legislative history inserted by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana is incomplete. 
It is my proposal here to set the record 
straight. I feel it is necessary because 
the junior Senator, in his statement, 
said: 

In every instance, the House of Represent- 
atives has stymied action on this measure 
either because of opposition within the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee or the 
House Rules Committee. The full House 
membership has never been afforded the 
chance to vote on the bill. 


The significant portion of the legisla- 
tive history of this proposal, which the 
junior Senator from Louisiana neglected 
to include in his summary, is the fact 
that the Senate Finance Committee, 
from which this proposal has originated, 
has never held a hearing on the bill. In 
the 84th Congress, the insurance reopen- 
ing proposal was added, without hear- 
ings, to H.R. 7089, an entirely unrelated 
bill having to do with service-connected 
benefits for surviving widows and chil- 
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dren. In the 85th Congress the national 
service life insurance reopening proposal 
was added, without hearings, to H.R. 
11382, an unrelated bill pertaining to an- 
other insurance question. In the 86th 
Congress the national service life insur- 
ance reopening proposal was added to 
H.R. 7650, without hearings, an entirely 
unrelated bill making certain changes in 
the veterans’ pension program. In the 
2d session of the 86th Congress it was 
added to H.R. 11045, without hearings, 
an unreleated insurance proposal. 

There has been substantial opposition 
to the national service life insurance re- 
opening bill since it was first introduced. 
It has been opposed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of the 
Budget, and it is strongly opposed by 
several other large groups interested in 
insurance matters. Before criticizing 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
and the House of Representatives for its 
action on this proposal, the junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana should look to the 
procedure of his own committee. This 
is an important piece of legislation on 
which there are widely divergent views 
as to its merit and certainly it justi- 
fies proper hearings before being re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee. 

When the bill H.R. 7650, which be- 
came Public Law 86-211, the new pension 
act, was under consideration in the Sen- 
ate, as I have indicated above, the jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana was success- 
ful in having this insurance amendment 
added as a rider. The House subse- 
quently accepted all of the amendments 
of the Senate to the pension bill, with 
the exception of the insurance rider on 
the ground that this matter was not ger- 
mane, and was totally unrelated to the 
pension program, The Senate then re- 
ceded from its position on this amend- 
ment and the bill was sent to the White 
House where it was signed. At the time 
this action was taken I assured the jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana that if this 
matter was again added as a rider or 
came over to the House as a separate 
bill I would not engage in any parlia- 
mentary tactics to obstruct or otherwise 
delay its consideration. I kept my word 
and brought the matter to the attention 
of the House when the so-called Long 
amendment was again added as a rider 
to H.R. 11045. 

As I have indicated above, even though 
I was opposed to the substance, it was 
through no fault of mine that there 
was objection to the unanimous consent 
for consideration of this bill with the 
Long amendment. 

If this legislation or the so-called 
Long bill is considered and reported by 
the other body I will see that it is im- 
mediately considered by the Subcommit- 
tee on Insurance and the full Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs after a report 
from the Veterans’ Administration has 
been received. I will not use any par- 
liamentary device to obstruct or delay 
this proposal but I do expect it to be 
considered on its merits and not as a 
rider to another bill 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has in the 82d, 83d, 84th, 85th, and 86th 
Congresses held hearings on proposals 
to reopen the national service life in- 
surance—the substance of the so-called 
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Long bill. In each and every instance 
the matter has been rejected in the sub- 
committee, and it should be noted that 
this was true prior to the time I became 
chairman of the committee as well as 
for the period after I assumed the chair- 
manship. It seems only fair and equi- 
table that those interested in promoting 
this type of legislation should be willing 
to follow the normal legislative process 
in the Congress without criticizing others 
who, as far as I can see, have discharged 
their responsibility to the fullest. 





Control of Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
February 9, 1961, I inserted in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp an editorial column 
from the February 13, 1961, issue of 
Newsweek magazine by Mr. Raymond 
Moley entitled “Control of Education— 
» Beg 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix to the REcorp 
the second article by Mr. Moley on this 
important subject. This article entitled 
“Control of Education—II,” appeared in 
the February 20, 1961, issue of Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONTROL OF EpUCATION—II 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Twelve years ago, Senator Robert A. Taft 
was cosponsor of a bill providing a small 
Federal grant for school construction. In the 
debate he was asked what assurance there 
would be that aid would not mean control. 
The rugged honesty of the man rose above 
the expediency of a prospective Presidential 
candidate. He said that all the assurance 
was contained in certain language in the bill. 
And no one knew better than Taft how futile 
it is for one Congress to bind another. Once 
break the principle of State and local control 
of education, and Congress will add one 
restriction after another. 

Governments are individuals. And the in- 
dividuals change with elections. New Con- 
gresses and Presidents are elected because 
they will reverse or amend what their prede- 
cessors have promised.. The present admin- 
istration is an excellent example of that. 

The courts, too, will have their way with 
all laws. If Congress should provide for 
Federal school aid and include Catholic 
schools as beneficiaries, the Supreme Court 
would certainly declare such aid to be un- 
constitutional. It could also possibly enforce 
integration despite any disclaimer of Con- 
gress. 

But the minute and overall control would 
be through administration. No doubt the 
Federal administration of aid would be 
through the U.S. Office of Education. That 
Office already exercises a large measure of in- 
direct control, but its close relationship to 
the National Education Association gives as- 
surance that its policies would be closely 
identified with those of that pressure group. 


THE USOE AND THE NEA 


The Office of Education has a vast publi- 
cation service which greatly influences teach- 
ing and school administration. It carries on 








research in cooperation with teachers col- 
leges and universities. It administers aid to 
federally affected areas. Under the National 
Defense Education Act it already has a dozen 
direct means of influencing education, in- 
cluding loans and fellowships. 

The major pressure group driving for Fed- 
eral school aid is the NEA. It is obvious that 
it seeks control of education through the 
bureaucracy in the Office of Education. And 
its close collaboration with the U.S, Office of 
Education is clear. 

The last three Commissioners of Education 
before their appointment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment had been members of the NEA’s 
legislative commission. That commission 
largely determines the policies of the NEA, 
among which Federal aid is foremost. And 
its responsibility is to work to achieve those 
policies. This can mean nothing but to par- 
ticipate in lobbying. 

The Office of Education makes grants for 
certain activities to the NEA and other pro- 
fessional groups. 

IDENTITY OF PURPOSE 


Two of the major staff appointees under 
the last of Mr. Eisenhower’s commissioners, 
Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, had been previous- 
ly employed by the NEA. Another had been 
a member of its board of directors. Recently, 
after resigning from the Government. 
Derthick was employed by the NEA as its 
assistant executive secretary for education- 
al services. Thus, the relationship between 
the Federal educational bureaucracy and the 
NEA and other professional groups has been 
very close. Under general Federal public 
school aid, there will be immeasurably more 
identity of purpose. 

Iam certainly not suggesting that Derthick 
should not accept employment elsewhere 
when the administration of which he has 
been a part has been voted out of office. We 
all have to live and practice our trade. I 
cite this as one of the indications of the 
identity of thinking between the Federal 
bureaucracy and the professional associa- 
tions. But under sound principles of govern- 
ment, there should be no such identity be- 
tween organizations which represent special 
interests and a government supported by and 
representative of all pf us. 

There would be, without question, thought 
control under Federal school aid through the 
most sensitive and vital of our institutions, 
the public schools. That control would 
largely be determined by professional educa- 
tors operating through a Federal bureaucra- 
cy. Local civilian control through elected 
boards would become merely formal and 
without substance. 





Same Basic Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an editorial from the 
Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal-World 
under date of February 15, 1961. 

It is my opinion that this editorial 
points up some basic facts of which we 
must not lose sight: - 

SAME Basic GOALS 

The Russians have fired a missile that ap- 
pears likely to hit the planet Venus, and now 
we're told we may be as much as 18 months 
to 2 years behind our chief competitors in 
the space race. 
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This may be so, and the lag could be in 
some vital fields. About all we can do is 
buckle down and try to catch up. That, of 
course, will take determination, hard work 
and money, so basically things haven’t 
changed. We've needed a lot of all three for 
a long time now, and are likely to be in this 
same state for a long time. 

Perhaps some people in other nations un- 
derstand all about the competition for the 
space leadership. But it’s probable that a 
good many don’t have much concept of 
Venus, or hitting it with a rocket. 

There is one thing, however, that most all 
of the folks—both in America and else- 
where—can understand with ease. That is 
putting a man in space and getting him back 
as we did the chimpanzee Ham recently. 

So while it’s important that we get our 
overall space program to keep pace with the 
Soviets, it’s even more important that we 
give extra-special attention to the man-in- 
space effort. For no matter how you judge 
such things, the nation that accomplishes 
this first is going to get a fabulous lead in 
the prestige derby. ; 

Basically, then, our goals haven’t been 
altered much, only amplified and intensi- 
fied, by this latest Russian feat. 





Example of Industry-Government Cooper- 
ation at Rahway, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I direct the attention of the Senate 
to an example of industry-Government 
cooperation originating in my own home- 
town of Rahway, N.J., which may have 
application elsewhere in the Nation. 

This program, undertaken by Pur-O- 
lator Products, Inc., of Rahway, in co- 
operation with the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization has attracted con- 
siderable editorial interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that one edi- 
torial from the Saturday Democrat, of 
Holyoke, Mass., on this subject be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Now WE'LL LEARN THOSE NUMBERS 

Latest indications from the civil defense 
front are that the great American service 
station operator—through the years an in- 
creasingly important member of his commu- 
nity—is likely to emerge as the local spark 
plug for disaster preparedness. 

Leo A. Hoegh, Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, dramatized this 
trend when he journeyed from his Washing- 
ton headquarters over to suburban Arlington, 
Va., the other day with President James D. 
Abeles, of Purolator Products, to present a 
battery-powered transistor radio with the 
two conelrad bands, 640 and 1240, marked off 
in red to Marty Ruslander, at his Mobil serv- 
ice station in the Virginia county. 

Mr. Abeles’ firm, in cooperation with the 
OCDM is making this radio available to all 
its dealers in recognition of their vital and 
continuous contributions to public safety in 
cities and towns and hamlets across the Na- 
tion. Virtually a gift under the 1961 bo- 
nanza program, this special radio, which op- 
erates independently of the electric power 
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lines, equips the service station operator to 
assist his neighbors with emergency infor- 
mation and OCDM instructions over the 
conelrad frequencies when all other radio 
stations have ceased to transmit and an _ 
enemy attack is threatened or in progress. 

Service stations having this emergency ra- 
dio service will identify themselves by a spe- 
cial civil defense poster in the window that 
lists the five vital points of personal pre- 
paredness that everyone should know and 
urging safety and survival both on the high- 
way and at home. 

Thanks to this bonanza program, by 
which dealers may secure as many of these 
transistor radios as they wish in the course. 
of protecting their customers’ cars with fresh 
oil filters, we can expect at long last a fun- 
damental forward step in national defense. 
There is now reason to believe that the 
American people, for whom civil defense was 
initiated so long ago, may now be learning 
the conelrad frequencies (640 and 1240) and 
beginning to understand their significance in 
that ever-possible hour of big trouble. 





Reserve Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee on Reserve Legislation, I am 
intensely interested in legislation which 
will increase the morale and thus the 
effectiveness of members of the services. 
I am equally interested in insuring that 
the services treat our Reserves as mem- 
bers of the team. 

Every Member of Congress, as well as 
all citizens of this country, is deter- 
mined that our Armed Forces will be 
kept at sufficient strength to deter an- 
other world war and will respond with 
force in situations like that facing us 
in Laos today. We are also interested 
in seeing that the morale of the mem- 
bers of the armed services is maintained 
at the highest level. 

We fully realize that the maintenance 
of our armed strength will mean the 
outlay of tremendous sums of money. It 
seems to me that we have been inclined 
to be very liberal in appropriating money 
in order to furnish the necessary weap- 
ons ahd missiles necessary to be pre- 
pared to prevent a war but we sometimes 
become parsimonious in appropriations 
dealing with personnel. 

In the last Congress my committee, 
after long and effective hearings, ap- 
proved the Reserve Officer Incentive Act. 
As you know, this Bill passed the House 
but was amended beyond recognition by 
the Senate in the very last days of the 
past session. At the present time, ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the officers on 
active duty are Reserve officers. The 
services are having a difficult time in 
securing a larger percentage of our best 
qualified young Reserve officers to re- 
main on extended active duty after com- 
pleting their obligated tour of service. 

The enactment of the Reserve Officer 
Incentive Act will do more to secure a 
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larger percentage of better qualified offi- 
cers to request retention on active duty 
than any other piece of legislation which 
can be enacted. It will also bring as- 
surance to Reserve officers who have 
served many years on extended active 
duty that they will have a reasonable 
chance of completing their careers. 

I am also introducing a new bill, 
known at H.R. 3364 in the last Congress, 
that will provide disability coverage for 
reservists traveling to and from train- 
ing: 

At the present time, two Reserve offi- 
cers riding from a training session could 
be in an automobile accident. Due to 
the accident one of the reservists may 
_ be killed and the other disabled for life. 

Under a provision of the Survivor 
Benefits Act, the family of the reservist 
who is killed receives the same benefits 
as the survivors of a member of the 
armed services on active duty. This, 
I think, is right and just. 

However, the reservist who is dis- 
abled for life—and must support his 
family—would receive no disability com- 
pensation. This inequity should be 
corrected. 

I am also introducing a bill that will 
permit the crediting, for the purpose 
of determining eligibility for retirement, 
certain service performed prior to at- 
taining the established minimum age. 

Due to a ruling of the Comptroller 
General in June 1960, an individual who 
volunteered and served on active duty 
while he was younger than the mini- 
mum age limit is permitted to count 
the time prior to attaining the minimum 

‘age for pay purposes but cannot count 
this time for retirement. 

I am also introducing a bill to equal- 
ize the treatment of Reserves and Reg- 
ulars in the payment of per diem for 
expenses while traveling or away from 
home station. . A bill I introduced in the 
last Congress—H.R. 3357—would have 
accomplished this. This bill is being 
reintroduced. 

I am also introducing a bill to amend 
the Medicare Act, in order to provide 
that retired reservists will receive the 
same treatment for medical service as 
is accorded to Regular retired personnel. 
This medicare is to be furnished on 
space available basis, consequently, it 
places no extra burden on the service 
hospitals, nor does it increase the 
budgetary requirements for medical 
services in the Armed Forces. 

When the Medicare Act was origi- 
nally under consideration. by the Con- 
gress the Senate version authorized this 
service to retired members of the 
Reserve. Unfortunately, in the confer- 
ence a provision was added that this 
benefit was limited to a retired reservist 
who had completed 8 years of Federal 
active duty. 

I am also introducing a bill to amend 
the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act, which would allow members 
to make a more intelligent choice in de- 
ciding whether to participate in the pro- 
gram established by this act. 

In addition to these bills which I have 
outlined, I am reintroducing several 
bills which were introduced by. various 
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Members of the Congress last year. 
These bills are: 

First. H.R. 11318, recomputation of 
retired pay, by Mr. Kiipay, of Texas. 

Second. H.R. 5195, a bill to amend the 
Economy Act, dealing with military per- 
sonnel, by Mr. Foley, of Maryland. 

Third. S. 733, a bill dealing with Navy 
ROTC, by Senator THurmonp, of South 
Carolina. 

Fourth. H.R. 4601, a bill to amend the 
provisions of the Hiss Act, dealing with 
military personnel, by Mr. Murray, of 
Tennessee. 

Fifth. H.R. 7529, a bill to forgive er- 
roneous payments, by Mr. Lane, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Sixth. H.R. 7127, a bill dealing with 
the Coast Guard Women Reserve, by 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, of Michigan. 





Minimum Wage Issue Is Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
February 13, 1961, issue of the Columbia 
Record of Columbia, S.C., contains an 
excellent editorial which merits the at- 
tention of the Congress. The editorial 
is entitled ““Minimum Wage Issue is 
Freedom,” and was written by Mr. John 
A. Montgomery, a newsman of much dis- 
tinction and experience who has recently 
been’ selected as editor of the Columbia 
Record. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix to 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MINIMUM WAGE ISSUE Is FREEDOM 


President Kennedy’s proposal to increase 
minimum wages and extend coverage to an 
additional 4.3 million workers is certain to 
meet vigorous opposition on the floor of 
the House when it comes out of committee, 
probably the first week in April. 

It should. What he, through Secretary 
Goldberg, proposes is a Federal invasion of 
community businesses. By a scarcely believ- 
able redefinition of the commerce clause on 
which congressional authority to establish 
wages is based, he would have the Federal 
Government enter forever the control of 
hours and wages of every American worker. 

Heretofore, Federal minimum wages have 
been placed only on those firms and workers 
truly engaged in interstate commerce; L.e., 
doing business in two or more States. 

During the rump session of Congress, he 
failed to carry his redefinition through to 
completion. Now, he has begun anew. 

The new measure covers the 43 million 
more workers who are in retail and service 
fields, doing business solely within the con- 
fines of a single State. The only measure- 
ment is annual gross volume of sales of the 
business which, no matter what monetary 
limits are now established, could be moved 
up or down in the future as a new Congress 
might decide. 

The bill would also impose a 40-hour limit 
(ultimately) on the retail trade, even though 
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it cannot and will not be run on the same 
basis as a manufacturing business. 

The bill is socialistic and part and parcel 
of the welfare state which Presidential Ad- 
viser Arthur Schlesinger says the United 
States needs. 

Congress and the people of the Nation 
should heed an earlier warning of the USS. 
Supreme Court which cautioned that the 
Nation should guard against extension of 
Federal controls over purely intrastate ac- 
tivity. 

The Court said, “If the commerce clause 
were construed to reach all enterprises and 
transactions which could be said to have an 
indirect effect upon interstate commerce, the 
Federal authority would embrace practically 
all the activities of the people and the au- 
thority of the State over its domestic con- 
cern would exist only in the sufferance of 
the Federal Government. Indeed, on such 
a theory, even the development of the State’s 
commercial facilities would be subject to 
general control.” 

The wages and hours of 4.3 million Ameri- 
can workers are not the issue. Freedom is. 





George Washington Speaks to 
Modern America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting, at request, copy of a speech 
entitled “George Washington Speaks to 
Modern America,” as delivered by Daniel 
E. Lambert, of Orrington, Maine, fifth 
district commander of the American 
Legion and noted speaker. Mr. Lambert 
delivered this address before the annual 
banquet honoring the First President of 
the Nation, a function conducted on 
February 9, 1961, and sponsored by the 
Tedd-Lait Post No. 75, the American 
Legion and Auxiliary of Old Town, 
Maine. 

Commander Lambert is a four-time 
wounded veteran of the famed Darby’s 


-Rangers of World War II, a member of 


the Daniel E. Geagan Post, American 
Legion of Brewer, Norman N. Dow Post, 
VFW of Bangor, Maine, and is also chap- 
lian of District No. 4 VFW, Maine. One 
of Maine’s outstanding speakers, Com- 
mander Lambert makes over 150 ad- 
dresses annually to civic, fraternal, and 
veterans groups on the subject of the 
“American Way of Life.” In 1960 he re- 
ceived the George Washington Gold 
Medal Award of Freedom’s Foundation at 
Valley Forge for his speeches in defense 
of Americanism. 

The address follows: 

My friends and fellow Americans, in all 
history, few, if any, human beings have re- 
ceived such universal homage as George 
Washington. 

Here in America, at least two-thirds of the 
States hold a county named “Washington.” 
Hundreds.of cities and towns, as well as 
schools, hotels, streets and parks, bear his 
name. 

Even in foreign lands, the name of the 
“Father of his Country’—the world’s first 
free republic—is applied as a token of honor 
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to monuments, lanes, squares, and public 
edifices. 

One of the most profound statements of 
Washington’s greatness was expressed by 
another well-loved President—Abraham Lin- 
coln. In speaking of him, Lincoln said: 
“Washington is the mightiest name on 
earth—long since mightiest in the cause of 
civil liberty, still mightiest in moral reforma- 
tion. On that name no eulogy is expected. 
It cannot be. To add brightness to the sun, 
or glory to the name of Washington, is alike 
impossible. Let none attempt it. In solemn 
awe we pronounce the name, and in its 
naked deathless splendor, leave it shining 
on.” 

So, dispensing with those eulogies so often 
attributed to the first President of the United 
States, let us concentrate on tracing through 
the decades the pattern of peace George 
Washington first laid down. 

Keen witted and endowed with a prophetic 
sense of vision, the stanch 6-foot-4-inch 
Virginia planter dreamed—and planned for 
the time his valiant Army of Colonials should 
become a million-man fighting force, and the 
young Nation he had just led to freedom 
should stand as the greatest beacon of lib- 
erty throughout the world. 

Washington possessed an unshakable faith 
that determination to succeed, though 
whipped down by defeat upon defeat, would 
eventually bring victory. With an army of 
half-clothed, unpaid, poorly-armed and 
starving men—our forefathers—he did what 
other nations termed “impossible.” He bent 
a world-powerful Britain into submission— 
and won our independence. 

Washington’s experience showed clearly 
that poorly equipped, but properly led, brave 
and determined men could win battles 
against great odds. He looked on the dead 
who once marched under him, as the price 
he and our forefathers paid for victory—but 
he regretfully regarded poor training and 
equipment as a partial cause of that loss. 

As he knelt in the snows of Valley Forge 
to pray for God’s divine guidance, he could 
not ask the impossible—that all his troops 
emerge safely from battle. But he could 
beseech the Almighty to help his men fight 
courageously and wisely, using to the utmost 
of their ability the training they did possess, 
however limited, so that they would suffer 
the least loss of life. 

The Father of our Country greatly loved 
his men, and from this personal fondness, 
and his concern for the general preservation 
of American manhood, he fully realized the 
necessity of thorough training and prepared- 
ness for possible future aggression. He ad- 
monished that people expecting continued 
liberty must sacrifice in time and effort for 
it. He said: “Every citizen who enjoys the 
protection of a free government owes not 
only a portion of his property, but even of 
his personal services to the defense of it.” 

Washington laid before the Continental 
Congress a basic plan for military prepared- 
ness. His plan was patterned after his pro- 
found statements of policy. “If we are wise, 
let us prepare for the worst,” he said. “There 
is nothing which will so soon produce a 
speedy and honorable peace, as a state of 
preparation for war.” 

His words have been echoed in this day by 
former President Eisenhower who said: “We 
must be ready to dare all for our country. 
For history does not long entrust the care of 
freedom to the weak or the timid.” 

General Washington’s defense plan in- 
volved two important factors. 

The first was a small standing army— 
ready at a moment’s notice to take up the 
defense of the Nation. But in listing this, 
he spoke of the natural distaste which a 
democracy has for militarism—especially an 
ever-present militarism which might endan- 
ger civil liberties. 

Washington emphasized that the mighty 
Atlantic Ocean separated us by many months 


from the predatory nations of the Europe of 
that day. But 20th century science has 
shrunk those months into minutes. Today, 
America can no longer depend on an ocean 
for safety in time and distance. Time, once 
an ally, is now our enemy. The jet airplane 
and the missile have compressed our safety 
factor into a matter of hours. Today, an 
enemy can cripple us in the first few minutes 
of an attack, if our guard is down. Unop- 
posed, he could devastate us in the first few 
hours of war. 

Washington spoke not alone for his own 
day, but for the future, pressing out the very 
point facing us today, when he said (and I 
quote): “But if our danger from those pow- 
ers was more imminent, yet we are too poor 
to maintain a standing army adequate to our 
defense, and was our country more populous 
and more rich, still it could not be done 
without great oppression to the people.” 

So he advocated that a small professional 
American Army should be backed by a well- 
organized citizen soldiery of Minute Men, 
uniformly trained in all the States; ready, in 
any emergency, to join with the regular 
Army to resist any aggression against this 
country. 

He stated that the men between 18 and 25 
should be enlisted into a kind of special 
corps in each State throughout the Nation, 
ready to be the Regular Army’s first rein- 
forcement in case of emergency, and he ap- 
proved training such a corps in the field for 
30 days out of each year for a period of 3 
years. 

During his Presidency, Washington pre- 
sented this plan to Congress upon two occa- 
sions. The first time it was defeated. The 
second time it was amended out of recogni- 
tion and workability. Though he pleaded 
for its adoption until his death, Washington’s 
defense plan was not then, and never has 
been put through. 

In Washington’s time, as in ours, he 
needed an integrated force of trained men, 
who would remain on the job; and would 
obviate the necessity of hasty, costly, and 


inadequate training in the face of emergency. | 


In the last century and a half, we have 
survived without accepting the defense plans 
of this great leader. The cost has been meas- 
ured in countless gallant lives, many billions 
of dollars, and a tremendous waste of work 
and energy. We are bearing tax burdens to- 
day that have grown and grown as a result 
of alternate cycles of preparedness and un- 
preparedness and consequent wars. To con- 
tinue this foolish, wasteful and costly pat- 
tern in this atomic age is but to court 
national disaster. Victims of future aggres- 
sion can no longer count on time to get 
ready to fight. They must be prepared in 
advance or face the inevitable consequences. 

For years the American Legion has cham- 
pioned Washington’s principle of defense. 
Since the Legion’s inception in 1919, it has 
advocated a strong national defense and 
security program. 

World War I taught the American Legion 
that war-provoking acts of aggresison are 
likely or unlikely in the ratio that the peace- 
ful party is prepared to fight. It also taught 
us that war’s cost in blood and money is 
proportionate to the Nation’s degree of pre- 
paredness. 

We must remember that we will no longer 
have the time under modern warfare blitz- 
krieg conditions of this atomic age to pre- 
pare for defense once the attack comes. The 
pace of development in military science has 
put the premium on instant readiness to 
fight. Warfare is now a highly complicated 
art, fought by armies of experts, specialists, 
and technicians which must be developed in 
advance of any conflict. A nation caught 
without this accumulated know-how is a 
nation lost in today’s warfare. 

All this progress in the science of warfare 
and all experience of the past, brings us to 
just one conclusion. We must have universal 
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military training as the backbone of our 
modern defense establishment. 

The dictates of national survival and of 
commonsense and prudence demand that a 
universal military training program be 
brought into being without delay. 

America today is the beacon of hope for all 
oppressed mankind. The torch Washington 
and the minutemen fanned to national inde- 
pendence still burns bright. Yet, if we wish 
our sons, and their sons, to guide nations by 
this same lamp of liberty, we must be strong 
enough to be able to cqntinue to hold this 
torch high. 

As Washington might have put it and, 
indeed, President Kennedy did in his in- 
augural address when he said: “To those 
nations who would make themselves our ad- 
versary, we offer not a pledge but a request; 
that both sides begin anew the quest for 
peace, before the dark powers of destruction 
unleashed by science engulf all humanity in 
planned or accidental self-destruction: 

“We dare not tempt them with weakness. 
For only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed.” 





Unconventional Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, to- 
day we celebrate George Washington’s 
birthday. It is interesting to note in 
connection with this anniversary of 
America’s great first citizen that the 
lessons he taught us in military tactics 
may still apply for many of the threats 
the free world faces today. 

In reading the excellent column by 
Roscoe Drummond in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 20, 1961, I 
was delighted to see that President 
Kennedy has apparently come to the 
same conclusion reached by George 
Washington during General Braddock’s 
disastrous campaign against the French 
and Indiansin1755. Braddock has gone 
down in history as the general who tried 
to conduct jungle warfare using his 
Redcoats in conventional military tactics 
and formations developed on European 
fields of battle. 

Instead of trying to fight today’s wars 
in jungles and other remote places using 
red coats and traditional weapons, we 
must be prepared to train local forces 
for their defense in unconventional 
tactics. Well-trained indigenous troops 
offer a better shield in these areas than 
American forces which are highiy or- 
ganized, mechanized, and pressurized. 
Such local forces do not require giant 
logistical support operations consuming 
10 times the cost of the acttal fighting 
forces. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent column be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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A New ARM For THE ARMY—UNITED STATES 
To TEeacH Frienps How To For. GUERRILLAS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasSHINGTON, February 19.—At the direct 
initiative of President Kennedy, the United 
States is expanding substantially its capa- 
bility to deal with “unconventional war by 
unconventional means.” 

This is nearly the equivalent of adding a 
new arm to the peacetime forces of the Na- 
tion. The administration’s prime objective 
is to make available to our friends in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world the kind 
of military assistance that can do them the 
most good. 

This means that the newly independent 
and sometimes insecure regimes, whether in 
Laos or Vietnam or Indonesia or Africa, 
fighting to survive against disorder and sub- 
version, will not have to ask America for an 
atomic bomb or a Sherman tank when they 
really need on-the-spot training in guerrilla 
and counterguerrilla warfare from multi- 
lingual American commandos who can show 
them how to build a bomb with a bamboo 
stick. 

To help our friends to fight “unconven- 
tional war by unconventional means” has 
long had a paragraph in the planning papers 
of the Army but never high enough priority. 

It has now been given priority and Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. George N. Decker has 
just signed the directive putting additional 
manpower into the enterprise. 

General Decker’s first action is to put 500 
more handpicked, linguistically gifted para- 
troopers and other army specialists into the 
special warfare center at Fort Bragg, N.C. 
There they will study, develop, try out and 
perfect old and new arts of guerrilla fighting 
specially adapted to some 18 different coun- 
tries whose regimes are likely to be imperiled 
by subversive guerrilla forces. 

It is not intended that these special-war- 
fare trainees will fight in the rice paddies of 
Laos or Vietnam or in the jungles of the 
Congo. They would only go where U.S. 
military aid is wanted. They will go, not to 


fight, but to transmit to others specially - 


developed techniques and tactics. They 
will carry with them, no doubt, special do- 
it-yourseif kits which will enable a govern- 
ment’s guerrilia forces to almost literally 
grow weapons on the hillsides. The new 
specially trained US. guerrilla specialists 
will have two to three Asian and African 
languages at their command. Some 2-year 
draftees of special gifts and skills will also 
be utilized to bring to bear upon this train- 
ing all the unusual talents the arm can 
command. 

Normally the U.S. Army needs and wants 
the most modern and best weapons tech- 
nology can produce, however expensive. 
For the nuclear conventional deterrent the 
administration will continue to put high 
priority on scientific weapons. But to 
counter “unconventional” aggression, Gen- 
eral Decker is directing the Fort Bragg spe- 
cial warfare center to specialize on weapons 
which bare hands and ingenuity can pro- 
duce in the underdeveloped countries. How 
to make such weapons, how to wage such 
warfare, how to trap the elusive enemy and 
survive will be the heart of the curriculum. 

Guerrilla and counterguerrilla warfare is 
not new. It was utilized brilliantly by Mao 
Tse-tung in the Chinese war against Japan. 
Mao’s published writings contain lengthy 
treatises on the subject and the Communist 
forces in southeast Asia have followed his 
. tactics. 

What the U.S. Army is now doing begins 
to meet a deficiency in our total military 
capabilities. These capabilities will now in- 
clude: (1) Atomic warfare; (2) conventional 
warfare; (3) unconventional warfare. 

The decision to expand our capability in 
unconventional warfare stems in part from 
two White House conferences with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In these discussions Presi- 
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dent Kennedy himself raised the question of 
the desirability of increasing the Army’s 
ability to deter and, if necessary, assist in 
waging unconventional warfare by uncon- 
ventional means. It developed that General 
Decker had already prepared the directive 
expanding the special warfare training at 
Fort Bragg. 

The United States does not propose to 
spell out all the circumstances under which 
we might or might not use nuclear weapons. 
But one of the effects of expanding American 
capability in unconventional warfare is to 
inform our friends—and others—that US. 
military assistance is not limited either to 
atomic or even conventional weapons, but 
will also be able to offer the means readily 
adaptable to counter new threats of guerrilla 
operations. 





How Two Unions Saved Companies 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
serious discussions of unemployment, 
automation, work rules, and related in- 
dustrial concerns are very emphatically 
discussed in a column written by Mr. 
Milburn P. Akers, editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, on Friday, February 17, 1961. 

I especially recommend to my col- 
leagues that they study this insert 
closely, since I believe it contains an ex- 
tremely penetrating analysis with ef- 
fective examples on this most vital 
question: 

How Two UNIONS SAVED COMPANIES 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 


Much has been said and much has been 
written about union featherbedding. And 
it needs to be said and written. Still, unions 
sometimes take the opposite tack. And when 
they do, those who have protested feather- 
bedding or other nonproductive practices im- 
posed by unions should be quick to recog- 
nize such actions. 

Two such have taken place in the past 
few days. 

In Pittsburgh, a meatpacking firm, Oswald 
& Hess Co., found itself in financial distress. 
It was on the verge of closing. Some 400 
union jobs were at stake. 

The five unions involved proposed that 
their members donate 5 weeks’ work during 
the year to keep Oswald & Hess Co. in busi- 
ness. Management employees agreed to do 
likewise. 

Carl Peiper, president of the company, 
describing the plan as “a joint effort for 
survival,” accepted the offer, indicating that 
the sum involved was about the amount re- 
quired to keep the company in business. 

The 93-year-old Jacob Ruppert Brewery 
in New York was headed for liquidation, 
having lost more than $2,500,000 since 1958. 

Management had proposed the elimina- 
tion of 48 jobs and a 10-percent wage cut. 

The unions countered with a plan pro- 
viding for workers to take voluntary 5-week 
layoffs for 1 year on a rotating basis. This 
was coupled with a 10-percent salary cut 
for management personnel. John J. Wal- 
drom, executive vice president, said the 
union offer would put the company in the 
black by the second quarter of the year. 

The unions involved in these two in- 
stances took actions intended to save the 


companies and save their jobs. 
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During the depression of the 1930’s the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, 
headed by David Dubinsky, lent money to 
some of the companies with which it had 
contracts, loans intended to accomplish the 
same purpose, save the companies and, in 
doing so, save their jobs. 

In these instances, and in other similar 
ones, the unions recognized they had a stake 
in the financial solvency of the company; no 
solvency, no jobs. Unions contend, of course, 
that they always have such interest in a 
company. And in some cases they do. Many 
employees individually do likewise. 

But featherbedding and other restrictive 
practices insisted upon by some unions are 
of an opposite nature. They decrease earn- 
ings—and decreased earnings, as was true 
at Ruppert’s and at Oswald & Hess Co., 
jeopardize jobs. 

Railroads are, perhaps, the best-known 
example of an industry in which feather- 
bedding—made work, in some cases, or, in 
others, pay for work not done—is widespread. 
But it exists in others, too. 

As automation increases so do the de- 
mands for featherbedding. Prosperous com- 
panies in prosperous times are able, in some 
cases, to carry such unnecessary loads. But 
many companies and individually owned 
businesses cannot, even in times of general 
prosperity. Once prosperous railroad sys- 
tems were reduced, long before the current 
recession, to a nonprofitable basis by feath- 
erbedding as much as by competition from 
trucking companies. 

Unions deserve recognition when they take 
constructive action to save distressed com- 
panies in time of recession, and, by so doing, 
save jobs for their members. They would 
deserve even greater praise if they took the 
same constructive view in times of prosperity, 
as well. For prosperous companies can pay 
good wages and can carry on at least ade- 
quate employee welfare programs. Addi- 
tionally, prosperous companies can accumu- 
late capital for expansion, creating, thereby, 
more productive jobs. 

Currently, the Nation’s economy is stag- 
nate. Unemployment has risen. Many plans 
are being advanced in Washington to get 
things moving. Federal action is necessary 
to provide temporarily for the unemployed 
and their families. And Federal action may 
be necessary to get things moving in some 
of the Nation’s so-called distressed areas. 
Otherwise, unions and management, labor 
and capital, can accomplish, by joint actions, 
more in the long run. 

Industry needs to be rid of featherbedding 
and all such nonproductive practices. In- 
dustry needs greater productivity. And like- 
wise people put out of jobs by automation 
need other jobs, productive jobs. It will take 
& lot of statesmanship on the part of both 
unions and management to accomplish these 
purposes. But they can accomplish them in 
@ more satisfactory manner than can be done 
in Washington, which, to date, has offered 
little other than palliatives. 





“I Speak for Democracy”—Essay by 
Miss Mary Ann Black 
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HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
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Wednesday, February 22, 1961 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it 
has just now been my privilege to at- 


tend the 14th annual meeting of the 
Voice of Democracy, at which the awards 
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for the best presentations on the theme 
“I Speak for Democracy” were made to 
the 51 boys and girls who have won in 
their State contests. It is always an 
inspiring event. 

It gives me great pleasure to submit, 
for printing in the Recorp, the essay of 
Miss Mary Ann Black, of Monroe High 
School, Fairbanks, Alaska. No comment 
that I could make could add to the ex- 
cellence of her presentation. Monroe 
High School, from which she will be 
graduated this coming spring, Fair- 
banks, and all Alaska have good reason 
to be proud of our 49th State’s winner. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


A democracy is like the sea, tranquil in 
her depths and yet sometimes stormy and 
turbulent on her surface. 

At times my sea is calm. No change is 
evident in her graceful swells. The gentle 
waves lapping against the shore breathe an 
assurance of peace. These waves are free to 
go and come, and yet they are governed by 
the laws of the tide. My life in my demo- 
cratic country is free to do with as I please, 
and yet my actions are guided by laws flow- 
ing forth from their governmental source. 
Among those laws are those entitling me 
and my neighbor to the right to retain per- 
sonal property. My parents own our home. 
They are not told how and where to live, 
but rather, they choose for themselves. If 
our ownership of this property interfered 
with the common good, law would restrict 
this right of personal ownership. Just as 
the tide ebbs and flows, so does the law 
mold itself to regulate the common good. 

This is the same democratic sea on whose 
shores I ran when I was a child. I was not 
aware of the order by which this vast oper- 
ation functioned, and yet I felt secure, for 
this was my home. Although many aspects 
of the sea were withheld from my vision, 
I took for granted the everyday benefits 
this vast sea offered to me. How often I 
take for granted the benefits my democracy 
offers me. My main interest is music. I 
am able in my democracy to take advantage 
of any opportunity that comes my way to 
aid me in my ambition to teach music. I 
am not told what I am to do or how I am 
to do it, but instead, my career is left for 
me to choose. I am happy knowing that in 
my future life I will be doing what I want 
to be doing. 

As I gaze across the sea, my eyes focus 
upon a small skiff skimming across the bil- 
lows. Am I not much like this craft as 
I live my democratic life? It goes and comes 
as it pleases. There are no lines holding it 
near to the shore or forcing it out past 
its limits of navigation. It is not overcome 
by the authority of the large steamer which 
plows past it. There is a comforting knowl- 
edge that the sea belongs equally to large 
and small alike. Both yield to rules of navi- 
gation, and yet neither is hindered in the 
course it takes because it observes these reg- 
ulations. In my daily life I have to regard 
rules. I am bound by laws enforced in my 
school and those which my parents set up 
for my welfare. Without these rules there 
would be no guide to the formation of my 
character and my sense of values would be 
shallow and weak. My rights are not im- 
paired, but rather, channeled for my future 
betterment. 

Now my sea grows turbulent. Crafts of all 
sizes seek refuge in harbors along her coasts 
and wait until order returns. As they band 
together in the time of strife and danger, 
an atmosphere of strength in union prevails. 
There is no panic, because all share a com- 
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mon danger, and large and small alike strive 
for a common security. When aspects of my 
government grow turbulent, the represent- 
atives of the people unite to find the solu- 
tion to the disturbance that has arisen. 

Each day when I arise, the sea is present 
just as it was the day before. There are 
changes in her shoreline, but this does not 
detract from her strength and power. Each 
wave rolls upon the shore with no less power 
than that of the wave preceding it. My 
democracy is altered to make room for 
changes of the times. These changes are 
made to encourage opportunity and prog- 
ress. Since we are able to accept the op- 
portunities offered to us, progress is in- 
evitable. Each of us may accept these op- 
portunities for our future profession and for 
everyday life. We, the people, are the 
strength of our democracy just as every drop 
of water is a part of the sea. Each stream 
and river is a source of power for the sea 
with which it joins. Each of us is a vital 
part of our democracy, just as our democracy 
is a vital part of each of us. 

This is why I raise my voice—to speak for 
the democracy in which I firmly believe. 





Donald Comer Says Textile Imports 
Hurting U.S. Industry 
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HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which Mr. Donald Comer, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Avondale Mills, who lives in my district, 
addressed to the New York Times. Mr. 
Comer, an outstanding and public-spirit- 
ed citizen makes some cogent points rel- 
ative to the continuing imports of cheap, 
foreign-made textiles. He indicates— 
and I support him in this view—that the 
native American textile industry is be- 
ing endangered by these imports. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1961. 
Tue Eprror, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: Since the merchandising of what 
we make is vital, I spend a considerable part 
of my time in New York with our selling 
organization, so I read Mr. Brendan M. Jones 
article in your Sunday, February 12, paper, 
headed: “Kennedy Seeks Trade Expansion 
as Protectionist Pressures Rise.” Mr. Jones 
states: “The threat of import restrictions 
while President Kennedy was stressing the 
importance of expanded U.S. exports in 
strengthening the dollar and revitalizing this 
country’s world leadership seemed to be 
rather poor timing at best.” 

My immediate concern, of course, is pri- 
marily in the increasing imports of cot- 
ton fabric and cotton garments. The over- 
all problem which affects all American in- 
dustry is a vital matter. To the critics who 
continue to point out the relatively small 
percentage of these imports to our total 
home need, we have said over and over 
again, that it is not just the imports to- 
day that we are most concerned about, it’s 
with the terrific percentage of increases all 
along the line. A recent Hong Kong news- 
paper carried a front page story describing 
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the colony’s “booming cotton textile in- 
dustry” and reporting interest in it being 
manifested by foreign investors. Another 
item: “Hong Kong Gray Goods to United 
States Increasing—this city continues to 
export locally manufactured unbleached gray 
cotton sheeting to United States in increas- 
ing quantity. In April American importers 
purchased 1,534,701 square yards, versus 785,- 
587 square yards in March, and a total of 
2,816,822 square yards for year to April, 
which is a. little more than was sold to 
the United States for the whole of 1958.” 

Another item: “India offers United States 
314 million yards gray cloth monthly.” 

Another item: “National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association Official Raps Eisenhower 
Regime on Japanese Imports.” 

Korea made one sale of 10 million yards 
of heavy sheeting to the United States for 
a Tennessee customer. This was American 
cotton sold to the Korean company at their 
local rate of exchange, which resulted in 
their getting the cotton at just half price 
what we pay for it. In the case of automo- 
bile imports, in 1958 there were 370,000 for- 
eign cars, and the present rate indicates 
600,000 in 1959. This same percentage ap- 
plies to radios, foreign steel imports, sewing 
machines, watches, and typewriters. These 
increasing units, of course, carry their own 
hurt, but let me quote a news item: “The 
Department of Commerce Paints Dark Pic- 
ture of Imports.” Then it contributes this 
statement: “In any given market a rela- 
tively small percentage of an imported item 
priced well below the domestic price, has 
a major effect in upsetting the price struc- 
ture and the normal competitive relation- 
ships.” 

The New York Daily News Record of to- 
day carries this item on the front page, 
column 1: “Cotton Yarn Import in 1960 Soars 
to 15,129,500 pounds. In the first month, 
1958’s volume of 711,009 pounds was eclipsed. 
Portugal contributed almost half the over- 
all volume.” One of our plants in Union 
Springs, Ala., is on short time because our 
customer is now supplying his needs with 
imports of Portuguese yarn. 

The textile industry: is entirely in accord 
with reciprocal foreign trade. We are only 
asking that it be reciprocal, and as inter- 
preted by the late Secretary Hull, the father 
of the legislation—nations swapping what 
each have in overabundance that the other 
fellow needs. We are only asking fair rules 
in the trading. American spinners pay par- 
ity prices fixed by our Government for our 
cotton: the ages, wages and hours of our 
employees are also fixed by our Government. 
This same cotton is sold to the foreigner, 
including Japan, at the world price, some 6 
cents lower per pound than the American 
parity price. Below is a list of the average 
wage rates in the textile industry: 

Japan, 16 cents; Italy, 27 cents; France, 
51 cents; Germany, 46 cents; England, 68 
cents; and United States, $1.58. 

It is certainly is obvious that this situation 
requires government attention. We feel that 
the only safety for our industry lies in limit- 
ing imports of such goods so unfairly made. 
Following the policy of “living and helping 
live” we have agreed to a quota of these un- 
wanted, unneeded and unfairly manufac- 
tured goods, but surely you also agree that 
there must be some control in this matter. 
The administration and Congress are much 
concerned right now about unemployment 
and about the exporting of our gold. Im- 
ported textiles are adding to the unemploy- 
ment problem, and they certainly add to our 
balance in trade which has to be paid for 
in gold. 

In writing you I can’t help but call your 
attention to. the page ad which Avondale 
Mills ran in your magazine section of this 
Sunday’s paper (the New York Times). We 
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are going to continue to fight for the Ameri- 
can market, and use your paper to help us 
tell the story. 
Yours very truly, 
DONALD COMER, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 





Function of Members of Congress as 
Councilmen for the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, although 
many Americans do not realize it, their 
elected representatives in the District of 
Columbia perform the dual functions of 
acting as Members of the Congress and, 
in effect, as councilmen for the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Recently the newly elected Members 
of the Congress were acquainted with 
this twofold rule and welcomed to Wash- 
ington by Dr. John R. Steelman in behalf 
of the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade, at a banquet sponsored by that 
group. It was my privilege to meet Dr. 
Steelman when he was an assistant to 
President Truman and I found him to be 
extremely courteous, kind, and coopera- 
tive at all times. Therefore, it is with 
special pleasure that I would like to note 
that he is also one of my Maryland con- 
stituents and has done an outstanding 
job with various publications in the 
State. 

His address at the board of trade din- 
ner was extremely informative and in- 
teresting, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address. 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
ADDRESS BY Dr. JOHN R, STEELMAN 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests and 
members of the board of trade, and ladies, 
I consider it a very high honor to have been 
selected to extend to you, the newly elected 
Members of the Congress and our old 
friends serving on the District of Columbia 
Committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, a warm and cordial welcome to 
Washington. 

To the newcomers, we rejoice with you on 
your newly won laurels. We wish for you a 
most successful term of office and a career 
of distinction in the highest legislative halls 
of our Nation, To our old friends returning 
for service on the committees concerned with 
District of Columbia affairs, we say welcome 
home neighbors. While we all join in hoping 
you will be here for many years, it must be 
recognized that unlike Alcatraz, here there 
is no lifetime guarantee. 

The real purpose of this evening’s festivi- 
ties is for neighbors to get together whether 
they be new or old. To you, who are living 
for the first time in your hometown away 
from home, we assure you that we will do 
everything possible to make your transition 
to Washington a happy one. 

We think we can help to do this insofar 
as your family’s day-to-day living is con- 
cerned, but life at the Capitol is another 
matter. 
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Someone recently said “If things get back 
to normal we'll probably wonder what’s 
wrong.” This, despite the general recogni- 
tion, that government should be like your 
stomach—if it’s working well you don’t 
know you have it. Perhaps some of the 
hurly-burly is due to the fact that we have 
in this country some 35 million laws trying 
to enforce 10 commandments. These condi- 
tions will not trouble those of you who have 
been careful to conform to the very perti- 
nent definition which says—a politician is 
well qualified, if his promises are too. 

We realize many of you while campaigning 
for office did not fully realize you were seek- 
ing two posts—the high office you now hold 
and councilman of your Nation’s Capital. 
We, the residents of the District of Columbia 
look to you for the necessary legislation to 
govern our city. Over the years, this decis- 
sion of the Constitution’s drafters has proven 
to be a sound and satisfactory arrangement. 
Our congressional neighbors have generally 
taken the same pride in the development of 
the Federal city as they have in the areas 
from whence they came. 

They realize that Washington is the show- 
case city of the Nation. It is here perhaps 
more than on any other American city the 
eyes of the world are focused. But this was 
not always so. After Maj. Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant drew up the basic plan for the 
Capital City with its wide streets and open 
vistas in the 1790's, at President Washing- 
ton’s request, little was done during the 
entire 19th century to implement his bold 
blueprint. 

Scholars are of the opinion the Congress 
during this period, was little interested in 
the development of the Federal city. This, 
despite the grandiose future President Wash- 
ington saw for the Nation’s Capital. He en- 
visioned the city as potentially one of the 
largest in the United States—it would serve 
as the gateway to the commerce of the Ohio 
Valley and the world. Its location was sim- 
ilar in many respects to that of London— 
located on a tidal basin with access to poten- 
tial inland waterways. Georgetown of that 
era was already a thriving port and held 
promise of great development. The Nation’s 
attitude at the time was expressed by Tom 
Moore in a poem writen in 1804 which goes 
like this: 


“This embryo Capital where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees, 
Which second sighted seers even now adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes not yet 

born.” 


The Congress and the people of the United 
States were slow to accept a concept of the 
ultimate image of their Capital City. They 


had, however, no doubt as to their responsi- ° 


bility. This is borne out by an 1835 report 
of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia which stated, “The committee has 
been unable to separate the interests of the 
District from the interests of the United 
States. They regard it as a child of the 
Union, as the creation of the Union for its 
own purposes. The design of the Constitu- 
tion and its founders was to create a resi- 
dence for the Government where they should 
have absolute and unlimited control, which 
should be regulated and governed by them 
without interference of partial interests in 
the States, which should be built up and sus- 
tained by their authority and resources, not 
dependent upon the will or resources of any 
State or local interest. If this had not been 
the design, a temporary or permanent seat of 
Government would have been selected in 
some populous city, or some territory subject 
to State jurisdiction.”’ You will find that 
most of the longtime residents of Washing- 
ton subscribe to this philosophy. 


With the filing of the McMillan report and 
plan in 1900, which incidentaly was sparked 
at a meeting of the board of trade, the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States at 
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last accepted a vision for developing their 
Capital into one of the world’s most beauti- 
ful cities. This plan retained the basic con- 
cepts of L’Enfant. From this period forward, 
Washington blossomed. 

Its growth has been phenomenal—far out- 
stripping the predictions of the Founding 
Fathers. Even the predictions of a few years 
past have been shattered. The metropolitan 
city has spilled over into nearby Maryland 
and Virginia until today more Washing- 
tonians live there than in the District of 
Columbia. The 1960 census reveals area pop- 
ulation has increased 36.7 percent since 1950. 
More than 2 million people now call Wash- 
ington home. 

Naturally, this population explosion has 
caused problems. These have been compli- 
cated by the three major and many minor 
political jurisdictions governing Metropolitan 
Washington. You will be called upon to 
use your best judgment in finding solutions 
to these problems which I won’t detail here 
and other matters affecting the District. 

However, we did not invite you here this 
evening to discuss the cause of Washington, 
or to seek benefits for it. Rather, we would 
like to introduce you to that side of our 
town which does not make the headlines— 
the people who reside and work here and 
constantly strive to make your new home 
town a better place in which to live and 
work and raise a family. That is the reason 
for our seating arrangement here this eve- 
ning. Rather than put you all on display 
at the headtable, we have purposely seated 
you with your new neighbors. We trust by 
this time you have found this second Wash- 
ington to be really a friendly city with in- 
terests identical to yours. We trust that 
there will be many times in the future when 
we will have the opportunity of again 
breaking bread together. 

We recognize you are here as a most im- 
portant part of what we refer to as political 
humor. We thoroughly enjoy the story of 
the Congressman’s wife awakening startled 
in the middle of the night by strange noises 
and saying to her husband, “Jim, there’s a 
robber in the house,” and his sleepy reply, 
“Impossible, in the Senate, yes; but in the 
House never.” 

Then there is the story of the young hope- 
ful in quest of information asking his 
father, “What is a traitor in politics?” The 
father’s reply without equivocation was, “A 
traitor is a man who leaves our party and 


goes over to the other one.” This nat-. 


urally led to another question from junior, 
“Well, then, what is a man who leaves his 
party and comes over to yours?” The fa- 
ther’s reply, “A convert, my son, a convert.” 

We at the board of trade sponsor this 
affair every 2 years. Perhaps you are in- 
clined to think we are a bit fickle—“the 
king is dead, long live the king.” I hasten 
to assure you this is not the case. Over the 
years, we have come to accept the judgment 
ef your constituents freely given in free 
elections. For the most part, they have not 
disappoined us. We have had the good for- 
tune to welcome men and women of high 
intelligence with the ability to come to 
grips with the problems facing the Nation 
and our town. It is only natural we miss our 
friends who for one reason or another fail 
to return to their second home. However, 
they often do without portfolio. We are 
happy to see them particularly when they 
become leading local citizens as many of 
them do. 

If at times our excitement over a new 
Congress fails to reach the same peak you 
experience back home, let me assure you it 
is not from lack of interest. Rather, it is 
born of the knowledge history has a habit 
of repeating itself. Living close to the seat 
of Government, we have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing this phenomenon. We 
are most conscious of the ebb and flow of 
the political tide. Our very existence is 
linked to this fluctuation of the body politic. 
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Our seeming lack of concern grows from the 
knowledge that while one Congress may 
slight some important project benefiting the 
Nation’s Capital, it is certain to make im- 
provements in some other area of equal value. 

This is quite evident when we delve into 
the Archives and quote from President John 
Adams welcoming address to the 138 Mem- 
bers of the Sixth Congress meeting in Wash- 
ington for the first time 161 years ago. In 
a masterpiece of understatement he said, 
“Although there is cause to apprehend that 
accommodations are not now so complete 
as might be wished, yet there is great reason 
to believe that this inconvenience will 
cease.” The housing accommodations were 
scanty and our streets a sea of mud during 
this period. Only a part of the Capitol was 
ready for occupancy. | 

This was indeed a far cry from the Wash- 
ington of today where Congress meets in air- 
conditioned comfort. Our legislators are no 
longer crowded into one room or share space 
with their colleagues as they were forced to 
do in the early days. Our Federal city is 
now the showplace of the Nation. Most 
Americans visit with us at one time or an- 
other, as shown by the more than 7 million 
people who were our guests last year. 

At the outset, we stated the real purpose 
for this evening’s festivities was to get to- 
gether and break bread. These ground rules 
we have rigidly attempted to follow. I do 
hope you will pardon me if I digress a bit 
and address myself to something which is 
very close to the heart of every Washington 
resident—the right to vote for the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

For nearly 40 years, the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade has sought this 
privilege for the residents of the District of 
Columbia. The last Congress in its wisdom 
passed a resolution recommending such a 
constitutional amendment to the 50 States 
of our great Nation. This was a great 
achievement representing the combined as- 
pirations of all elements of our community. 
Now we have joined with other organized 
groups in Washington under the banner of 
the Citizens’ Joint Committee on National 
Representation for the District of Columbia 
to make the last great step forward in trans- 
forming District residents into first-class 
citizens. 

The citizens’ joint committee and other 
agencies have contacted all State Governors 
and legislatures urging them to pass appro- 
priate resolutions to this end, which re- 
quires the ratification of 38 States to bring 
about this long-sought goal. Presently, 18 
States have passed the necessary legislation. 

Granting the right to vote to Washington 
residents will in no way infringe on the 
rights of the States. Under the terms of the 
amendment, the District will be given the 
same number of presidential electors as the 
least populous State in the Union which, 
presently, is three. These electors will be in 
addition to those that presently form the 
electoral college. 

Your assistance in recommending ratifica- 
tion to the people back home will earn our 
undying gratitude. 

To conclude my remarks for many of you 
here this evening, the move to Washington 
represents some sacrifice and also for your 
wives and children. To leave for long pe- 
riods the community in which most of your 
life has been spent and to withdraw your 
children from their schools and friends re- 
quires much readjustment. However, ex- 
perience shows that within a short time, 
your wives and families will come to love 
Washington as their second home, as indeed 
it is. You may recall Pliny’s quotation, 
“home is where the heart is.” Let me assure 
you that we will do our utmost to win your 
hearts. 

Now I am reminded of the old admonition, 
“To make a speech immortal, you don’t have 
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to make it everlasting,” and close by extend- 
ing to you and your families a warm hand of 
friendship; trusting that through the years 
you will come to love your Capital City as 
much as we do. For here lies the heart of the 
Nation, and here exists the hope of the 
world. 





The People’s Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, lobbyists for special interest 
groups have been an informal part of 
the legislative process for a long time. 
Frequently they perform a _ valuable 
function for the Members of Congress, 
conducting research for us and explain- 
ing to us the positions held by the groups 
they represent. 

There is, however, no organized peo- 
ple’s lobby to voice support of projects 
which are solely in the national or public 
interest. That responsibility rests with 
us, the representatives of the people of 
the United States. Mr. James Reston, 
distinguished chief of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Times, warns in 
his column in the Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 22, issue of the Times that pending 
education legislation is gravely threat- 
ened by a combination of special inter- 
ests which oppose it. 

If this legislation, a portion of which 
I plan to introduce for the consideration 
of this House in the very near future, 
is to pass, therefore, it will need the 
vigorous support of the people’s lobby, 
those of us who represent no special in- 
terest but only the people of the United 
States. 

I commend Mr. Reston’s column to my 
fellow Members: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 22, 1961] 
KENNEDY PUTS THE CONGRESS TO THE TEST 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 21.—The Congress 
reacted to President Kennedy’s education bill 
yesterday as if he had suggested an intelli- 
gence test for all Congressmen. 

You never saw such a scramble. The bill 
landed at noon on the Speaker’s desk and 
by 4 o’clock it was all mixed up in an argu- 
ment, not only about education, but about 
integration, segregation, stabilization, infla- 
tion, taxation, and religious freedom. 

The Catholics were against it because it 
denied funds to parochial schools. Some of 
the Protestants were muttering because it 
would give scholarship aid to Catholic col- 
leges. The northern liberals were complain- 
ing that it didn’t insist on racial desegrega- 
tion as a condition of aid to schools and 
colleges. The Southern conservatives were 
opposing it because it would strengthen 
Federal influence over public schools. 

In one corridor, legislators were saying the 
thing costs too much; in another, the com- 
Plaint was that it was too modest and pro- 
vided loans instead of grants to the colleges. 

Now, this may not be the best bill that ever 
went to Congress, and all these objections 
have to be argued out, but the question is 
whether the special-interest groups are go- 
ing to combine to kill all education legisla- 
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tion or whether the national interest is going 
to prevail. 

On the need for more Federal aid to edu- 
cation there is very little controversy, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, liberals, conservatives, in- 
tegrationists, and segregationalists may all 
differ on the amount of money needed and 
the best way to distribute it, but nobody 
questions the facts that the school popula- 
tion is going up at the rate of a million a 


- year, that we are short of classrooms and 


qualified teachers, that the security of the 
Nation is directly related to the intelligence 
of the Nation, and that correcting these 
things costs a lot of money. 


ALL OR NOTHING? 


What is at issue, then, is whether these 
national requirements are going to get pri- 
ority or, as has happened often in the past, 
be overwhelmed and suffocated by an ava- 
lanche of all-or-nothing objections. 

Here is a valid test of the Nation's ma- 
turity and purpose. There has been a lot of 
talk in the last 2 years about whether the 
American people and their political institu- 
tions can adjust to imperative new demands 
and use their growing wealth intelligently 
for public and nonmaterial ends. The educa- 
tion debate will provide a measure of this. 

Coincidentally, this bill will also give the 
Congress a chance to face up to President 
Kennedy’s call for sacrifices. One complaint 
widely heard here is that he has not said spe- 
cifically what he wanted the people to do, 
and now he has given them a tangible oppor- 
tunity to react. 

In the process, he has put forward a set 
of compromise proposals which satisfy no- 
body, not even the top officials at the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
but he has done so consciously in the hope 
of getting something through rather than 
nothing. 

Thus, while he rejected the Catholic argu- 
ment of Federal funds for parochial schools, 
he did suggest that scholarships, on the basis 
of ability and need, be made available for 
students to go to any college, Catholic or 
Protestant, public or nonsectarian. 

Thus, too, he has left it to the States to 
decide whether the public school funds 
should be used for construction or for raising 
teachers’ salaries. And he has rejected the 
bolder and more expensive programs rec- 
ommended by his education task force in 
favor of a more modest program. 


A PEOPLE’S LOBBY? 


Nevertheless, the reaction was so sharp 
and critical that it is already obvious that 
his main, perhaps his only, hope of getting 
any bill at all is to revive the fireside chat 
and take the issue to the country. 

For the moment he is standing in the 
middle of the road and getting clipped from 
both sides. He is caught between the spe- 
cial interest groups and the national interest. 
He has a good case to make—namely, that 
education should not be the victim of the 
savage quarrel over desegregation, but he is 
not likely to prevail unless the well-organ- 
ized special interest groups compromise and 
the poorly organized general public gives 
him the support he deserves. 





The Need for More Federal Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “For More Federal Judges,” 
published in the New York Times of 
February 13, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

For More FEDERAL JUDGES 

The brothers Kennedy have moved with 
commendable speed and vigor to ease the 
intolerable congestion in the Federal courts— 
a situation for which their own party leaders 

.have been largely responsible. Attorney 
General Kennedy has sent to the Senate and 
House a draft bill to create 59 new judge- 
ships and President Kennedy has urged Con- 
gress to pass it. The Democratic majority 
have a special duty to do so because of past 
failures to act. 

The record of delays to date would be un- 
believable, if it hadn’t actually happened. 
No new judgeships have been created for the 
last 6 years, during which time the work 
pressure on the courts has dangerously 
risen. Last year more than 70,000 cases were 
stacked up in them. It now takes an aver- 
age of 18 months to get final action in civil 
suits—almost 4 years in the eastern district 
of New York and nearly 3 in western Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Judicial Conference, composed of the 
chief Federal judges, has been urging Con- 
gress for a great many years to provide more 
judges, stepping up year by year the num- 
ber it has said were needed. The 59 author- 
ized by the administration bill is just the 
number most recently asked for by the 
Conference. 

Eyer since the last enlargement of the 
bench President Eisenhower had also been 
urging Congress to authorize more judge- 
ships. But the Democrats in control con- 
tinually balked for fear he would favor Re- 
publicans in filling the new places. In spite 
of the President’s assurance that he would 
be evenhanded, the Democratic leaders ap- 
parently finally decided last year to keep 
stalling and take a chance on a Democratic 
President in 1961. Anyway, no action was 
taken .and now we have a Democratic 
President. | 

In view of what has happened—or, better, 
hasn’t happened—every judicial appointment 
that President Kennedy- may make will call 
for extra special public scrutiny. We are 
confident he won’t take any purely partisan 
political advantage of the power his party 
has given him. 





The Ubiquitous Non Sequitur 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


y 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s message on education continues 
the same old arguments of the propo- 
nents of Federal aid for education. 
There is the usual implication that our 
education system is not providing the 
high quality of education to which our 
children are entitled. Apparently the 
quality would immediately be raised to 
whatever level was considered desirable 
by someone—the message does not 
clarify who this would be—at a cost to 
the Federal Government of $15 per pupil. 
The message does not indicate what re- 
quirements on the part of the schools 
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would be established as a condition of 
eligibility for Federal aid. Obviously, as 
we have seen under the Defense Educa- 
tion Act, there would be requirements 
and the inevitable additional adminis- 
trative officials to see that the purposes 
of the act were carried out. 

The entire justification for Federal aid 
to schools always seems based on the 
financial inability of local school dis- 
tricts. Ican never understand why those 
who profess to be seriously concerned 
with this problem, and we all agree that 
there is a problem, do not give more 
consideration to the simple expedient of 
lowering Federal taxes. More Federal 
aid must raise Federal expenditures, yet 
it is worthy of consideration that while 
the total cost of the proposed program 
would run to around a billion dollars 
per year for the next 3 years, there are 
no additional sources of revenue pro- 
vided. 

The President says it is estimated that 
one-third of our brightest high-school 
graduates are unable to go to college 
because of financial reasons. This state- 
ment I firmly believe is a gross exaggera- 
tion of the facts. In my lifetime I have 
seen comparatively few instances of 
young people who really wanted to go to 
college not finding a way to secure an 
education. Some of those who had to 
work the hardest have become the most 
successful. 

Mr. Speaker, the Wall Street Journal 
of February 21 carried an editorial on 
Federal aid to schools which I commend 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House, and, under unanimous consent, 
include it with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp: 

Tue Usiqurrous Non S£EQUITUR 

There's an awful temptation this morn- 
ing to say that President Kennedy’s com- 
plaint about our woeful educational system 
is proved by the men who drafted his edu- 
cation message to Congress. 

“Our progress as a nation can be no 
swifter than our progress in educa- 
tion * * *. The demands of citizenship re- 
quire the maximum development of every 
young American’s capacity * * *. The hu- 
man mind is our fundamental resource * * *. 
Our children should have the best * * *. 
The needs of the next generation—the needs 
of the next decade * * *. A new standard 
of excellence.” 

So true, of course; so eternally, so pain- 
fully, so tragically true. And so common- 
place. They are phrases to be had for a 
nickel-a-dozen at any teacher’s college, or 
heard any Tuesday evening when the PTA 
speaker is preaching the need for more 
basketball courts—“‘Our children should 
have the best.” 

Yet it is not their triteness that is de- 
pressing; after all, the truth can be refresh- 
ing, however commonplace. Rather, it is 
that these phrases constitute almost the 
whole of the argument for the Federal pro- 
gram which is proposed to Congress. The 
human mind is our fundamental resource, 
the challenges of tomorrow are not those of 
yesterday, therefore this is what must be 
done. 

This is a method of arguing by leaping 
non sequitur. It is indubitably true that 
there are some impoverished old people; 
therefore the State must provide everybody’s 
medical care. Good housing is one of every 
man’s basic needs; therefore this Govern- 
ment housing program is good. 

The shoddiness of this method of arguing 
obscures the fact that the conclusions don’t 
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necessarily follow from the premise. To any- 
one who questions the Federal aid-to-edu- 
cation program, for example, there is avail- 
able then the devastating retort, “Don’t you 
believe our children should have the best?” 

Thus in this message we get some depress- 
ing figures from a survey of one school re- 
porting that most children come to class in 
need of better diets, better dental care, bet- 
ter speech habits. That statement, being 
detached from anything else, leaves the im- 
pression that this is a widespread problem 
all over the land. And that impression made, 
only a curmudgeon would ask whether it is 
Federal dental aid or Federal aid to educa- 
tion that is being talked about. 

But if some of these non sequiturs seem 
like trivia, consider the great gap in reason- 
ing that is left at the heart of the discussion 
when you avoid the hard questions by leap- 
ing over them. 

By President Kennedy’s own testimony our 
progress in education over the past genera- 
tion is a thing to be proud of: “We are edu- 
cating a greater proportion of our youth toa 
higher degree of competence than any other 
country on earth.” So you might suppose 
that, given a system that has done so proudly 
by us, the burden of the proof against it 
would lie with those who would change it. 

Yet not so. For it is only necessary to say 
that the human mind is our fundamental 
resource and that we need a new standard 
of excellence, and in the manner of a high 
school debater you have clinched the argu- 
ment for a big new program of Federal aid 
to education. There is no need, or at least 
the drafters of this message to Congress saw 
no need, to argue how and why this program 
will in fact give us a new standard of excel- 
lence. 

This is a ubiquitous non sequitur, this 
habit of leaping over the center of the argu- 
ment. It is encountered whenever there is 
& program put forward to have the Federal 
Government take over our medical care, move 
into our schools, spur growth in the econ- 
omy, or whatever it may be. The fact that 
America has grown from a wilderness to the 
greatest industrial nation on earth is sup- 
posed to be rendered meaningless by the 
observation that we need more growth, and 
therefore we should supersede the successful 
market economy with a Government-man- 
aged economy. Are you opposed to more 
growth? 

Well, as we recall from our own high school 
days the non sequitur is a handy debating 
device. But it does occur to us that if it is 
embraced in the highest councils and passes 
unchallenged in the rest of the country, 
maybe there is something amiss in our edu- 
cational system. 





What Makes a Great Newspaper Great 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
a poll of American publishers rated the 
Milwaukee Journal, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
as the fourth ranking newspaper in the 
country—a well-warranted recognition. 

The Sunday edition of the Journal re- 
printed a talk to the Milwaukee Rotary 
Club by the Journal’s editorial editor, 
Mr. Paul Ringler. 

The speech candidly reflects the for- 
mation of editorials and editorial policy 
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of a significant newspaper such as the 
Journal. 

Since newspapers—as well as other 
media—constitute great influences in 
determining opinion, the public, I be- 
lieve, could well benefit from a better 
understanding of the hows, whys, and 
wherefores behind the creation of such 
editorial policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the talk by Mr. Ringler printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHO AND HOW OF JOURNAL EDITORIALS 


What is an editorial writer? How does an 
editorial come about? These matters are 
widely misunderstood; perhaps we can clear 
up a few of the misconceptions, 

At the Journal there are five editorial 
writers and the editorial editor. This is one 
of the largest staffs of editorial writers in 
the country. 

These six men produce two columns daily— 
on the left side of the editorial page—plus 
the “Milwaukee” editorial in the lower left- 
hand column of page 1 and the “On, Wis- 
consin” column in the same spot in editions 
distributed out in the State. 

Two of these men are natives of Wisconsin. 
Two were born in South Dakota but have 
spent their adult lives in Wisconsin. One 
is a native of Michigan, one of New Jersey. 
Four are college graduates—two from the 
University of Wisconsin, one from Wesleyan 
College in Connecticut, one from Princeton. 
Two attended the University of Wisconsin 
but did not finish. The great depression in- 
terfered. 

Five of the six are veterans of the Armed 
Forces. All have had thorough training as 
reporters. Their ages are 63, 54, 51, 50, 49, 
and 33. 


WHY EDITORIALS ARE UNSIGNED 


We frequently hear the question: “Why 
don’t you fellows sign your names to edi- 
torials?” The explanation is simple. An edi- 
torial is the voice of the Journal, not of any 
individual writer. The Journal alone is re- 
sponsible for the opinions expressed. So our 
anonymity is neither sinister nor irrespon- 
sible nor false modesty. [Unsigned edi- 
torials are the long established practice on 
virtually all daily newspapers. | 

Actually, many of you know one or more 
of our editorial writers personally. You 
have met them at church, at some school or 
civic meeting, at PTA, or the Boy Scouts. 
Their names are John Baker, John Reddin, 
Perry Hill, John Thompson, and John Pom- 
fret, I became editorial editor last month, 
after 15 years as an editorial writer. 

Each editorial writer has his special fields. 
He also has secondary fields so that there 
are, at all times, two men who can handle 
any major subject. Here are the primary 
fields of one writer: Education (with ath- 
letics and recreation), veterans affairs, con- 
servation, agriculture, amusements, medical 
care and general safety, transportation in- 
cluding railroads and aviation, civil defense, 
penology, corrections, and delinquency and 
public health. 

We meet each weekday morning at 8:30. 
We are joined by Ross Lewis, the cartoonist. 
We go around the table, each person bring- 
ing up subjects which he thinks merit dis- 
cussion. Collective thoughts and Judgments 
are brought to bear. 


ARGUMENTS SOMETIMES GET HEATED 


On many subjects, Journal policy is so well 
established that it is not necessary to spend 
much time in basic discussion. Occasionally, 
new problems call for new or changed policy. 
Sometimes there are sharp differences of 
opinion to be reconciled; occasionally argu- 


ments get heated. No man Is ever forced to 
write an editorial with which he does not 
fundamentally agree. 

The editorial editor is finally responsible 
for what is said. He is subject, of course, 
to the superior jurisdiction of the editor, 
Lindsay Hoben; the president and publisher, 
Irwin Maier, and of the chairman of the 
board, Harry J. Grant. It would probably be 
simplest to say that Mr. Grant and Mr. Maier 
can guide editorial policy if they choose, but 
that they seldom do s0 choose. 

Possibly you wonder how five editorial 
writers keep busy. Editorials take writing, 
rewriting, and editing to attain the kind of 
coherent, comprehensive, and logical product 
we want. The most time-consuming factor, 
however, is research. Our research falls into 
three general categories—reading, travel, per- 
sonal contacts. 

We have book-lined shelves. We have the 
resources of the excellent Journal reference 
library. We have close at hand the books 
of the Milwaukee Public Library and various 
local reference libraries. This is but a start. 

These are the daily newspapers read along 
our row: New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Christian Science Monitor, Wash- 
ington Post, Washington Star, Wall Street 
Journal, Louisville Courier-Journal, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Chicago Tribune, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Wisconsin State Journal, and 
Madison Capital Times. Oh, yes, and Mil- 
waukee’s morning newspaper. 


WHAT PAPERS THE STAFF READS 


The list could go on—weeklies, magazines, 
local, State and Federal Government docu- 
ments, foreign government publications, and 
books. Just one more example: We read the 
daily airmail edition of the Guardian of 
Manchester (England), the Sunday editions 
of the London Observer and the Times of 
London, and the Swiss Review of World 
Affairs. 

Now, briefly, for travel. Editorial writers 
are frequently accused of sitting in cush- 
ioned chairs in ivory towers and contemplat- 
ing their broad stomachs before writing 
learned pieces about far off Afghanistan. 
Not on the Journal. We have had a man in 
Afghanistan. 

Seriously, we try to keep one man or an- 
other traveling at all times. Last year we 
had men in Japan and Korea, Soviet Russia, 
and in the Middle East and Mediterranean 
areas. Two editorial writers attended both 
national political conventions at Log,Angeles 
and Chicago. One was at the Governors’ 
conference at Glacier National Park. One 
attended the recent White House Conference 
on the Aging in Washington. 


IMPORTANT MEN COME TO VISIT 


We have a man visiting the legislature at 
Madison almost every week. One makes 
regular trips into the State for material. 
Another one makes regular Washington trips 
to renew contacts in the White House, the 
State Department, other departments and 
in Congress. Our men are familiar figures 
at the city hall and the county courthouse. 

We not only go places to see things and 
get to know the “movers and shakers” of 
this world, but many prominent men visit 
our offices when in Milwaukee. These con- 
ferences are always “off the record” so the 
visitors can speak frankly. In the last year 
those who have called on us include: John 
Kennedy, Hubert Humphrey, Nelson. Rocke- 
feller (we called upon Richard Nixon at the 
Schroeder Hotel), several Ambassadors and 
Governors, and, most recently, Gen. Law- 
rence Kuter, who is in charge of the North 
American Defense System. 

The idea of all this—reading, travel, get- 
ting to know local, State, National, and 
world leaders and how they think—is to 
equip ourselves better to analyze and inter- 
pret the day’s news for our readers. 

Few of you have time to study the details 
and determine the merits of President Ken- 
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nedy’s plan to halt the dollar flow, of the tax 
study of Governor Nelson’s blueribbon com- 
mittee, of Mayor Maier’s plan for urban re~ 
development. It is our job to know about 
these things, to explain them for you, and to 
try, on the basis of our knowledge and ex~- 
perience, to help clarify your thinking about 
them. 
FACTS BETTER THAN BOMBAST 


The day of the shouting editorial is pretty 
well over in this country. Complete and 
hard facts, honest opinions, solid logic, and 
moderate tone, we believe, are more convinc- 
ing and effective than bombast. 

The Journal editorial sometimes seeks to 
persuade, usually in a low Key, although we 
con sound the trumpet if the cause deserves 
it. Most often, however, an editorial tries to 
inform, to interpret,, to educate. We try to 
guide the reader’s understanding of certain 
situations—to speculate for him on the 
outcome of proposed measures, to axplain 
the desirability or necessity of certain poli- 
cies, to expose sometimes hitherto unseen or 
unsuspected infringements on freedom, jus- 
tice, or integrity in public life. 

We are often asked why the Journal does 
not use editorial columnists. The reason is 
this: We have never believed in delegating 
the job of editorial analysis and interpreta-- 
tion to an outsider whose work is syndicated. 
There are many columnists for whom we 
have great respect. and with whom we have 
personal friendships. But we insist on 
speaking for ourselves, in preserving a Jour- 
nal individuality. 

The Journal is an independent paper, 
bound to no political party, the servant of 
no hidden interests, the spokesman of no 
special group. Its editorial policy is deter- 
mined by men who are residents of this com- 
munity. Its sole dedication is to the welfare 
of the United States and its free institutions, 
and to the best interests of the people of 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin. 





Candid Remarks on Broadcasters’ Re- 
sponsibilities by New President of Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1961, the ex-Governor of Flor- 
ida, Hon. LeRoy Collins, gave his maiden 
speech as president of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. Governor 
Collins’ remarks, addressed to the board 
of directors of the NAB, are of great 
interest not only to broadcasters but 
also to Members of Congress and other 
Officials in our Government who are con- 
cerned with broadcasting. His remarks 
are particularly noteworthy for their 
candor and courage. 

Following the investigations of the 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight into payola and rigged quiz 
shows, I had occasion to address in per- 
son and by film several meetings of 
broadcasters, In concluding my re- 
marks I stated: Fs 

It is now up to you—the broadcasters— 
individually and collectively through your 
own organizations to demonstrate that in 
the case of your industry, growth in im- 
portance goes hand in hand with growth in 
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public responsibility and public service. I 
trust that you will meet this challenge suc- 
cessfully in your own best interest and in 
the interest of the American people. 


If the broadcasters of America heed 
the advice which Governor Collins gave 
them in his speech I feel that they will 
move in the right direction in discharg- 
ing the important public responsibility 
placed on their shoulders. 

In view of its importance, under unan- 
imous consent, I include Governor Col- 
lins’ remarks in the Recorp, as follows: 
ReMaRKS BY LEROY COLLINS, PRESIDENT, Na- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, AT 

NAB Boarp or Drrectrors MEETING, PALM 

SPRINGS, CALIF., FEBRUARY 10, 1961 


I am a newly adopted addition to this 
NAB family. It is natural at this point that 
you consider me with some doubt and 
skepticism, and I am sure you would expect 
me to have some doubts about you, also. 

But I think the first thing we should 
agree upon is that we will be candid with 
each other. 

I want to let you know what is on my 
mind. 

If you think I am wrong, do not hesitate 
to say so. I think I am a man of strong 
beliefs and unswerving principles, but I do 
not think I am a stubborn man, impervious 
to reason or blind to the logic of conflicting 
views. 

If you think I am right I want your co- 
operation and active help. 

I want you always to know where I stand. 
I will not tell some of you one thing and 
others something else. 

This means that at times I will cause 
irritations. For this I will not apologize. 

Some irritation is inescapable. Indeed, 
good leadership necessarily irritates some 
people at some time. And unless I can give 
you strong, effective leadership I will not 
earn the salary you are paying me—or what 
is more, your respect. 

Please understand, too, that, more than 
anyone else, I realize how new I am in this 
business, how much there is for me to learn. 
I do not pose as a 30-day wonder already 
knowledgeable of all the problems which be- 
set you as broadcasters. 

But, strangely, especially at this time 
there may be some merit in taking a look 
at the broadcasting picture from a distance. 
Some aspects of the canvas may come into 
clearer focus from my present vantage point 
than had I grown up with you in this busi- 
ness. 

To start with, I believe broadcasting is in 
serious trouble; that its public favor is dan- 
gerously low. 

Some may disagree, but I believe this 
true. 

This conclusion, to me, is inescapable in 
the light of the widespread criticism we are 
getting from responsible individuals, public 
officials and a growing variety of reputable 
organizations. 

This criticism is being reflected in an all- 
time-high number of proposals for govern- 
mental intervention in areas we always have 
regarded as holy ground for private enter- 
prise. 

We never should seek to shrug off public 
disfavor, because in truth public favor is 
our best ally. 

Early warnings of the coming storm were 
ignored largely, and it took the rigged-quiz 
and payola scandals to awaken the majority 
of broadcasters to the dangers. Unfortu- 
nately for broadcasting, these same sensa- 
tions triggered off the pent-up hostilities of 
a wide variety of critics. 

While there have been notable exceptions, 
broadcasting’s reaction in most part has 
been defensive. Efforts were directed pri- 
marily toward cleaning up the exposed dirty 
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linen and then warding off fresh attempts to 
impose more governmental regulation. 

Even the positive aspects of broadcast- 
ing’s reaction were defensive in nature; for 
example, the creation of the Television In- 
formation Office to tell the good side of TV 
and to create a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the industry. 

And while new life was breathed into the 
radio and television codes, this, too, has 
been on such a scale as to be more defen- 
sive in nature than an affirmative response 
fully to meet needs and responsibilities. 

At this point, let me make it clear I am 
not belittling the work of our codes. On 
the contrary, I am convinced that what has 
been done with the codes is of paramount 
significance to the broadcasting profession. 
In fact, such could be characterized as sym- 
bolizing the difference between hope and 
despair. I was heartened by the action taken 
during these meetings, both by the radio 
board and the television board in encourag- 
ing the code boards’ work. 

Every broadcaster in America, whether 
a subscriber to the codes or not, owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for what has been accom- 
plished. 

The painstaking labor, the long hours, the 
pioneering courage which the code boards 
and the code staffs have contributed never 
can be fully measured. 

My point is that, even with all this good 
work, this solid foundation, it still has been 
primarily a defensive battle. 

It is easy to understand why broadcasting 
has adopted a defensive posture. No one 
likes regimentation, least of all businessmen 
engaged in a business already cluttered with 
governmental “do’s” and “don’ts”’. 

And from this concern it is natural that 
broadcasters should regard the prime threat 
to their profession as coming from Wash- 
ington. 

But the real threat is only refiected in 
Washington; it originates in every home- 
town in America. 

If it were just a question of the natural 
tendency of governmental bureaus to be bu- 
reaucratic and legislators to be legislative, 
the problem would be a lot simpler. If it 
were just a matter of competing with zealous 
politicians, I believe the broadcasting indus- 
try could better than hold its own in a de- 
fensive engagement. 

But the regulatory proposals from within 
Government are more than that; they are 
manifegtations of serious dissatisfactions 
from substantial segments of the public. 
And when each proposal is introduced, the 
proponents are receiving increasing support. 

Setting the record straight with excuses 
will gain for us little more time. 

There is little to be gained now by arguing 
that there is no measurable connection be- 
tween the extensive broadcasting of crime 
and violence and the growth of juvenile de- 
linquency, for the truth is that a large part 
of the public feels there is. 

There is little to be gained now by arguing 
that there is more good programing than 
bad programing, for a large part of the pub- 
lic is convinced that there is not enough 
good and too much bad. 

There is little to be gained now by point- 
ing to the marvelous job done by the net- 
works and the industry generally in politi- 
cal and news reporting if by doing so we 
should assume that this magnificent right 
in one area condones wrong in another. 

There is little to be gained now by in- 
sisting that the ratings show this program 
or that program to be most popular, for our 
basic commitment is to advance the public 
interest—and if any program is an influence 
for debasement and is inimical to the public 
welfare, regardless of how popular, in my 
opinion its public broadcast cannot be justi- 
fied. 

Broadcasting cannot afford to fall into 
serious public disrepute. It simply cannot 
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afford to become identified with what is 
cheap and degrading. 

Broadcasters, I feel, should stand firmly 
on the proposition that nothing in their 
business which is wrong can be excused and 
left unattended and, further, it is their busi- 
ness to correct it. 

Our efforts up to now leave a vacuum. 
And no vacuum lasts for long. 

Into this vacuum are entering many who 
have positive programs: 

Newspaper and magazine commentators 
who increasingly are shifting from carping 
criticism to concrete proposals for action. 

Members of the Federal Communications 
Commission. (The new Chairman already 
has stated that program improvement will be 
one of his major goals). 

Members of the Congress. More and more 
of them are coming forward with a wide 
variety of external cures. 

The Supreme Court, in its recent split de- 
cision upholding the practice of film pre- 
screening for censorship—which lends color 
to the efforts of those who want Congress 
and the States and the cities to regulate 
broadcast programing. 

More and more individual citizens with 
sufficient prominence in their own right to 
command public attention. 

Yes, everybody is coming forward to fill 
the vacuum with ideas on “what to do about 
broadcasting.” 

And individual broadcasters and the NAB 
and the networks have been spending their 
time trying to bat down the arguments, the 
criticisms and the proposals one by one. 

But we have not provided a positive, uni- 
fied, attainable program through which 
broadcasters, themselves, will fill the vac- 
uum. 

Once, down in South America, I went to 
a bull fight. After the bull was turned into 
the arena, a series of efforts were made to 
agitate and weaken him. 

The picadores came on horseback, driving 
their barbed sticks into the big neck muscles 
and causing the bull to charge in pain and 
frustration. 

Then, another group came after him. 
They were the banderilleros with their tor- 
turous barbs. And the bull got more of the 
same treatment. 

Finally, the matador came with a red 
cape. The slowly exhausting bull charged 
with all his remaining strength after the 
elusive man with the sword. But when all 
his strength was gone and the huge neck 
muscle had been weakened from the barbs, 
the bull’s head lowered, and the matador 
could, with apparent ease, drive the keen 
steel thorugh the shoulder blades to the 
heart. 

Broadcasting is getting a lot of barbs in 
the neck muscle at this point. 

Are we going to exhaust ourselves by 
thrashing around with defensive move- 
ments? 

If we do, then sooner or later our head 
will come down, and we will be the easy 
target for the fatal plunge which will pierce 
the heart of our profession—and our basic 
freedoms will die. 

In my judgment, no amount of defensive 
posturing is going to cure broadcasting’s 
ailing image to the public eye. 

It will take an offense—a positive pro- 
gram designed effectively to remedy wrongs— 
to capture the public enthusiasm—to serve 
better the public interest—in order to do 
this. It is the substance of broadcasting, 
rather than the image of that substance 
which demands our most earnest and de- 
termined efforts. 

Now, if broadcasters resist strong popular 
pressures for needed improvements, there is 
no doubt that in time the Government will 
respond to those pressures. No one can fore- 
see just how, but of one thing we can be 
sure: freedom, in some measure, will become 
lost in the process. 
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Broadcasting is a vital part of our Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, but it must be 
enterprising in the public interest if it is to 
remain free. 

The impelling need is for broadcasters, act- 
ing together, on their own, to do what needs 
to be done to right wrongs in the industry. 
And the people should be convinced we are 
doing this. 

To serve you well as your President, I must 
have not only your confidence but that of the 
public. This I cannot earn or deserve with- 
out dedication to the public interest. There 
is no conflict, because I feel strongly that 
your best interest and the public interest are 
in reality the same. 

I propose to you a positive program for 
broadcasting. 

These are the overriding needs I feel must 
be met: 

First, we must improve broadcasting’s re- 
lationship with the Federal Government. 

Second, we must improve broadcasting’s 
relationship with the American people. 

And, further, we must improve the broad- 
casting profession, itself. 

Let us examine these, one by one. 

IMPROVEMENT OF GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


There should be no relaxation of viligance 
on the part of NAB to oppose efforts to im- 
pose governmental regulations which would 
impair the abilities of broadcasters to do an 
effective job. 

NAB, rather than the networks or any of 
the multitude of broadcatsing groups and 
organizations, should become the recognized 
principal spokesman in Washington for 
broadcasting. 

NAB should not be regarded as another 
“trade association.” Broadcasting is a major 
factor in the whole of American life, and it 
is this stature which NAB must reflect in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

When big, important matters develop con- 
cerning broadcasting, NAB too often is not 
regarded as the primary contact. Rather, 
the networks are. 

This is wrong. There is no sound reason 
why the networks should “outrank” NAB. 
No segment of broadcasting, however impor- 
tant, should. If NAB is to speak for all of 
broadcasting, .its voice should be stronger 
than the voice of any part of it. 

Now, I do not quarrel with the networks 
about this. Prestige is something that must 
be earned and deserved, and it is simply up 
to NAB to build by its own merits its posi- 
tion to this status of acceptance. 

IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A fresh look should be taken at broad- 
casting’s public relations—not only those of 
NAB but those of TIO, the networks and 
individual stations. 

Instead of a multitude of voices, broad- 
casting should have a better unified voice 
which can be and will be heard. 

We should seek a formalized method for 
coordinating NAB and non-NAB public re- 
lations activities as they affect the profes- 
sion as a whole. 

Special emphasis should be given to using 
radio and television to tell the broadcasting 
story. 

Surprisingly, no unified, industrywide ef- 
fort now is being made to use the medium 
of broadcasting to reach the very people 
upon whom broadcasting is most depend- 
ent—the broadcast audience. 

Radio has made a beginning in this direc- 
tion, through its “build radio with radio” 
campaign. 

There is another matter I feel should be 
of grave concern to broadcasters, and that is 
the development of the various audience- 
measurement, or program-rating businesses. 

Now, I do not here quarrel with the valid- 
ity of these services, but I am shocked by 
their far-reaching influence in the whole 
broadcasting industry. In effect, their re- 
porting is determining in large measure not 
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only what the American broadcasting diet 
will be, but also at what times the meals 
will be served. 

And yet, NAB has no checkrein or oversee 
status whatever over what the raters do, or 
how they do it. Broadcasting is, therefore, 
allowing an outsider to become master of its 
own house, and does not even check his 
health card. 

IMPROVEMENT OF BROADCASTING 


We can wear ourselves out in Washington, 
and talk ourselves hoarse trying to impress 
the public, but if we do not make some sub- 
stantial further progress in the improvement 
of our own product we will be whipped be- 
fore we start. 

We have the beginnings of an effective 
program of self-improvement in our radio 
and television codes. But I believe that we 
must become involved more effectively in 
improving the kind and quality of program- 
ing, the diversity of programing in prime 
time, the extent as well as the nature of 
advertising and the machinery for assuring 
effective self-discipline in all these areas. 

If we do not do these things they will be 
done for us—and to us. And down that 
road not only broadcasting but the American 
public will be the loser. 

Our responsibility in this regard applies 
equally to radio as well as television, even 
though much more public attention has 
been focused recently on television. 

NAB is not as representative of our Amer- 
ican radio broadcasters as it should be. We 
have now only a bare majority in our mem- 
bership. 

I deem it a major responsibility of NAB to 
work toward an ever-increasing stature for 
radio, toward steadily increasing respect for 
the medium in the minds of the public, the 
advertising fraternity and, importantly, in 
the minds of the people engaged in radio 
broadcasting. 

In seeking to discharge this responsibility, 
NAB has the opportunity and the challenge 
of providing leadership and research, of giv- 
ing constructive direction in an area of some 
considerable confusion. 

These, then, are elements of a positive pro- 
gram I would propose for broadcasting. 

To accomplish them, NAB, itself, must be 
in position to provide the leadership. I do 
not believe it is now. 

It is not strong enough. 

Its efforts are fragmented and proliferated. 

Too much of the work of its staff is now 
directed to relatively minor matters. We are 
not concentrating enough effort on the 
broad-gage problems of the whole profes- 
sion from which many of the lesser problems 
spring. 

The NAB board and committee structure 
seems cumbersome and excessively time- 
consuming. 

Our present organization (officers, staff, 
code, committee) is reminiscent of this Na- 
tion's original articles of confederation. The 
intention is fine, but there is absent the uni- 
fying, central authority necessary to give 
NAB the strength, prestige and respect es- 
sential to meet the needs of broadcasting. 

I would like to prepare and present to you 
at the June meeting a plan of reorganization 
of NAB. 

I anticipate that our present staff can sup- 
ply most of the assistance needed in this 
work, but I would like to have authority to 
expend a modest additional sum for outside 
assistance. I will confer with and seek the 
approval of the chairmen of our radio board, 
the television board, and the joint board be- 
fore any such expenditure is obligated. 

As I see it, we have one of three directions 
we can take from here. 

‘We can make of NAB a first-class, typical 
trade association set up to serve the manifold 
business requirements of its members. 

Or, we can concentrate more on defensive 
operations in Washington, dodging and 
ducking the efforts of those who seek, with 
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good intentions or bad, to take over our re- 
sponsibilities and tell us how we must run 
our businesses. 

Or, we can become the captain of our own 
destiny—the prime mover—the principal in- 
novator—in meeting the broad issues which 
affect our ultimate survival and the greatness 
of our stature in molding American life. 

“Fix your eyes on greatness,” Plato admon- 
ished the aricient Greeks. 

If we believe in our own greatness as 
broadcasters, others will also, and we can do 
great things. 





Lawyers in the Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in this 
centennial year of the Civil War, much 
new history is being unearthed and old 
history repeated in connection with the 
men and events of the American Civil 
War. 

Former Gov. Siguard Anderson, of 
South Dakota, presently a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, recently de- 
livered an impressive and informative 
address before the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia entitled “Lawyers 
in the Civil War.” 

For the information of the Congress 
and the country, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Commissioner Anderson’s ad- 
dress be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered fo be printed in the REcorp, ° 
as follows: 

LAWYERS IN THE CrIvi. WAR 


(Speech by Sigurd Anderson, Commissioner, 
Federal Trade Commission, before the Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 14, 1961) 

The profession of law has furnished many 
outstanding military leaders. It is not 
strange that this is so because the profes- 
sion of law and the profession of arms are 
much alike in that warfare and litigation 
both call for aggressive and skillful tactics 
in the achievement of success. Initiative, 
imagination, and courage are essential on 
the battlefield and in the courtroom. 

This year marks the centennial of the 
War Between the States, or as it is more 
commonly known, the Civil War. This 
great struggle, the greatest war in which the 
United States of America has engaged, will 
be appropriately marked by celebrations 
throughout the Nation. It is meet’ and 
proper that the lawyers of 1961 should pay 
tribute to those of our profession both in 
the North and in the South, who in 1861, 
put aside their practice of the law to engage 
in the defense of their country. The list 
of those who took part in this great, bloody, 
and unfortunate war is of such lengthy pro- 
portions that I can but mention a few of 
those who more prominently took their place 
as leaders. 

First, I must mention the man who was 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, not a soldier in 
uniform in the technical sense but a man 
upon whose shoulders fell the burden of 
command of the Armed Forces of the Union 
and the responsibility for the preservation 
of the Federal Government, the great prairie 
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lawyer President, Abraham Lincoln. Experts 
have appraised Lincoln as being a better 
military strategist and technician than many 
of his high- officers. His judgment 
of the qualities of leadership in men was 
marked. His interest in the war was of al- 
most 24-hour-a-day duration. He haunted 
the “bulletin boards” and telegraph offices 
for the last communique from the battle- 
field. A leader of less stature than Abraham 
Lincoln could well have meant the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Lincoln’s Cabinet, and 
we may count them as part of the command 
group, were all lawyers with the exception of 
Simon Cameron, short-time Secretary of 
War, who was the price paid for the vote of 
the Pennsylvania delegation in the 1860 con- 
vention fight, and Gideon Welles, Secretary 
of the Navy, a newspaper publisher. Edwin 
M. Stanton, the Secretary of War, a chilly 
and difficult-to-understand individual; Wil- 
liam H. Seward, the self-appointed “prime 
minister” of the administration and Secre- 
tary of State; Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of 
the Treasury, who it was said by some looked 
most like a President should; Senator Wil- 
liam Fessenden of Maine, who succeeded 
Chase as Secretary of the Treasury; Edward 
Bates of Missouri, Attorney General; Caleb 
B. Smith, Secretary of the Interior; and 
Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General, were 
&ll lawyers. In fact, Lincoln’s predilection 
for lawyer Cabinet members is most out- 
standing and has hardly been exceeded by 
any President before or since. 

Jefferson Davis, Lincoln’s counterpart on 
the Confederate side, was not a lawyer, but 
his entire cabinet, with two exceptions, was 
composed of lawyers. The two exceptions 


were Gen. Gustavus Smith, who was Secre- _ 


tary of War for 3 days, and George A. Tren- 
holm, Secretary of the Treasury in the fading 
twilight of the regime when the Treasury 
had nothing but Confederate money. 
Alexander Stephens, the Vice President of 
the Confederacy, was an outstanding lawyer, 
as was Robert Toombs, the first Secretary 
of State in the Davis Cabinet, probably the 
most capable man therein. Toombs fied the 
“South at the collapse of the cause at Ap- 
pomattex and found his way to London. 
After the war, he returned to Georgia and 
without benefit of pardon, rebuilt a very 
substantial law practice, from which he 
amassed a fortune of $500,000. He did this 
in spite of carpetbaggers who abounded in 
the South after the war. His successor was 
Robert M. T. Hunter of Virginia. He in turn 
was succeeded by Judah P. Benjamin, one of 
the finest lawyers in the history of the 
United States, who also fled the Confederacy 
and took up the practice of law in England. 
He was the author of a textbook on the law 
of sales which was standard authority on 
this subject until comparatively recent times. 
Five lawyers held the post of Secretary of 
War, the last being Maj. Gen. John C. Breck- 
enridge, one of the most versatile figures in 
the Confederacy, a former Senator, and Vice 
President of the United States under Bu- 
chanan at the age of 35. The Secretary of 
the Treasury was Christopher G. Memminger, 
who was born in Germany and came to the 
United States at an early age. He, too, was 
an outstanding lawyer. He handled the 
famous sound money case, State v. Bank of 
South Carolina, which is reported in 12 
Richardson 609. It is interesting that this 
advocate of sound money found himself in 
charge of a treasury that ultimately had 
money of greatly depreciated value. The At- 
torneys General who succeeded Judah Ben- 
jamin were Thomas Bragg, who was followed 
by Thomas Hill Watts and George Davis. 
Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, 
was an admiralty lawyer of great ability. 
Unfortunately, the Confederate Navy was 
hardly more than the size of the proverbial 
Swiss Navy, though Mallory made valiant 
efforts to break the Union blockade and to 
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send raiders into the oceans to destroy 
northern shipping. The last member of the 
Davis Cabinet was John Henninger Reagan, 
who was the Postmaster General. Reagan 
achieved a unique distinction in that his 
department never incurred a deficit. An- 
other distinction was that he was one of 
the Members of Congress who was largely 
responsible for the establishment of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The first commanding officer of the Fed- 
eral forces at the outset of the war was 
Gen. Winfield Scott, the hero of the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War of 1846. Scott 
was a Virginian. He read and practiced law 
in Petersburg, Va., during the interlude be- 
tween wars. “Old Fuss and Feathers,” as 
Scott was known, though a Virginian, was 
loyal to the Union and took salutary action 
in behalf of his country, which angered 
many southern leaders. 

Among the lawyers serving in the Union 
Army were four who would become President 
of the United States. They were Rutherford 
B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, Chester A. Ar- 
thur, and Benjamin Harrison. William 
McKinley, who also became President, was 
admitted to the bar after the war. The era 
from the Civil War to the close of the 
McKinley administration could be called the 
Grand Army of the Republic era. The power 
of that organization was such as to virtually 
control the politics of the Nation. The only 
candidate who was able to break through 
the GAR curtain was Grover Cleveland, who 
was twice elected President. A future Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, was wounded while fighting at Ball’s 
Bluff, only a few miles from the Nation’s 
capital. In this same engagement, which 
could be classified as a minor disaster, fell 
Senator Edward D. Baker of Oregon, a bril- 
liant and rising lawyer and politician. The 
death of Baker was a tremendous blow to 
Abraham Lincoln and his family. 

I wish to note that of the 17 future mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court who were be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 when the Civil 
War began, 7 served in the Armed Forces. 
Four of these—Oliver Wendell Holmes, Stan- 
ley Matthews, William B. Woods, and John 
M. Harlan—fought for the Union; three 
fought against it in the ranks of the Con- 
federacy—Edward B. White, Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar, and Horace H. Lurton. 

One of the great Union leaders was Gen. 
Henry Wager Halleck, who was called “Old 
Brains.” Halleck was a most accomplished 
man. He was an honor graduate of West 
Point; he served on several military missions 
abroad; he studied law in his spare time, 
and eventually resigned from the Army and 
joined a California law firm. Halleck be- 
came a leading authority on mining and rail- 
road law. Lincoln commissioned him a ma- 
jor general. He helped conduct the war in 
the West with considerable success with such 
officers as Grant, Foote, Curtis, and Pope 
under his command. Halleck eventually 
came to Washington as Lincoln’s military ad- 
viser. He described Washington and its in- 
trigues as a “political hell.” Halleck was 
timid and painstaking by nature, but he 
was an excellent detail man. However, he 
was obsessed by minutiae and eventually 
was appointed to the office of Chief of Staff 
in the spring of 1864. 

Among those lawyers from Massachusetts 
who served in the Union forces were Benja- 
min Franklin Butler, Charles Devens, and 
John Chipman Gray. Butler had a goggle 
eye which gave him an odd appearance, 
which caused him to be described as “the 
squat, squinty Butler, who looked like a 
cross-eyed cuttlefish.” Butler was a re- 
markably successful Massachusetts practi- 
tioner. He was making over $100,000 a year 
in legal fees prior to the war. His political 
prowess commanded Lincoln’s respect. He 
committed a number of blunders which 
downgradéd his position as a military leader. 
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John Chipman Gray became a profound legal 
scholar and was a member of the faculty of 
the Harvard Law School. 

I must not forget Dan Sickles, a lawyer 
from New York. There has never been a 
more fabulous member of the American bar 
than Daniel Sickles. I recommend that you 
read the book, “Sickles the Incredible.” 
Sickles almost lost the Battle of Gettys- 
burg for the Union. One of the prices he 
paid for his rash movements in that battle 
was the loss of a leg. This leg may now be 
viewed in the museum of the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology, a short distance from 
this building. Senator John A. Logan, of 
Illinois, one of the great orators of his day, 
had an outstanding career in the Union 
Army. He became a major general, and sub- 
sequently went to Congress, where he be- 
came a strong champion of veterans’ benefits. 
While a Member of Congress and spectator 
at the First Battle of Bull Run, he seized 
a musket and marched with a Michigan regi- 
ment. This is similar to the unusual inci- 
dent which yearly takes place on the football 
fields where enthusiastic spectators run out 
on the field and tackle ball carriers. 

John A. Dix, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1861, just prior to the war, must 
not be overlooked. Prior to resigning to join 
the Army, he issued an order in these words, 
“If any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag on Federal property he is to be 
shot on the spot.” The great Union general, 
Ulysses S. Grant, later President of the 
United States, had on his staff a young 
lawyer, John A. Rawlins, whom he called 
“the most nearly indispensable officer.” 

From Indiana came Gen. Lew Wallace, now 
remembered chiefly for his literary en- 
deavors. The Hollywood version of one re- 
cently accumulated a record number of 
Oscars—namely, his famous book, “Ben Hur.” 
As a member of military tribunals, General 
Wallace participated in a trial of those who 
conspired against Lincoln’s life and later in 
the trial of Captain Wirz, the commanding 
officer of Andersonville Prison. Edward S. 
Bragg of Wisconsin, who was a soldier, lawyer, 
and diplomat, led the long but successful 
fight to set aside the ruling of a court- 
martial which dismissed Gen. Fitz-John 
Porter for his alleged failure to obey General 
Pope’s orders at the Second Battle of 
Manassas. I commend to you the reading 
of this court-martial which is probably the 
most famous in the military history of our 
country. It is one of the most fantastic 
stories ever taken from the pages of military 
life. 

Let us not forget Carl Schurz, the famous 
German revolutionary who came to the 
United States prior to the war and rose to 
great heights as a soldier, lawyer, statesman, 
and journalist. Schurz was the hero of the 
many Germans who served in the Union 
Forces. 

One of the most controversial of all the 
Union political generals was John Alexander 
McClernand, a lawyer and Congressman from 
Illinois from Lincoln’s district. The ma- 
terial available about McClernand makes 
astonishing reading. He was condemned for 
his impetuousness and his inclination to 
make political capital out of his dubious 
but somewhat successful campaigns. Like 
Lincoln, McClernand came from Kentucky 
and from humble origins. He was a very 
competent lawyer and a very popular cam- 
paigner. He was commissioned a brigadier 
general and came into conflict with General 
Grant. The differences between Grant and 
McClernand were monumental. I call your 
attention to the “Personal Memoirs”’ of Gen. 
U. S. Grant, page 457 of volume I thereof. 
It appears that McClearnand had issued a 
famous congratulatory order to his troops, 
claiming credit for a great victory. Grant 
wrote McClernand directing him to send a 
copy of this order. McClernand did so. 
Grant immediately relieved him of command 
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and sent him back to Springfield, Ohio. 
Grant, whose temper was one of the mildest 
in American military history must have been 
greatly provoked by this soldier who sought 
to supplant him in this very vital western 
theater of the war. McClernand was suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Edward O. Cresap Ord, after 
whom Fort Ord, Calif., was named. 

Another so-called political general and 
splendid lawyer was Nathaniel P. Banks, of 
Massachusetts, who was dubbed the “Bob- 
bin Boy,” because he worked in the cotton 
mills as a child. He was a man who was a 
true Horatio Alger hero. He was a lawyer, 
Congressman, Governor before becoming a 
general. He embarked on a series of tactical 
mistakes culminating in the famous Red 
River failure, which brought his military ca- 
reer to an abrupt end. His soldiers called 
him “Nothing Positive Banks.” 

Let us now turn to some of the lawyers 
who fought in the gray uniforms. One of 
them was Maxcy Gregg, an outstanding law- 
yer from South Carolina, whose polished 
manners and dignity were the talk of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. A Confederate 
leader that the city of Washington never for- 
got was Jubal A. Early, a dour bachelor whose 
famous exploits with “king corn’ were well 
known. It was Early who poured down on 
Washington from the North in 1864. Even 
Abraham Lincoln joined the spectators to go 
out and see what war was like. He came to 
Fort Stevens, which stood in the way of the 
southern invasion group. Lincoln stood on 
the top of the parapet in order to get a bet- 
ter view. It is reported that a young officer 
by the name of Oliver Wendell Holmes told 
him, “Get down, you darn fool. Get down.” 
John B. Gordon, Samuel Garland, Roberdeau 
Chatham Wheat, and Joseph Brevard Ker- 
shaw were also outstanding lawyers. Let us 
not overlook the Gray Ghost, John Singleton 
Mosby, who operated in the northern Virginia 
area. Mosby was a member of the bar, as 
was Brig. Gen. Edwin H. Stoughton, of Ver- 
mont, whom Mosby captured sound asleep in 
a bed near Fairfax Courthouse. Mosby went 
into the consular service. Under the system 
in vogue at that time, with reference to pay- 
ment of certain fees, he brought an action 
against the Government that is a classic. 
Adm. Raphael Semmes, captain of the fam- 
ous commerce raider Alabama, was a lawyer, 
and it can be said that he had real need for 
knowledge of international law in view of 
the scope of his operations. Basil Duke, who 
served with the spectacular Gen. John Mor- 
gan, was a lawyer. Your attention is di- 
rected to an advertisement that appeared 
recently in the Washington papers. It shows 
General Morgan and Basil Duke meeting 
with Gen. Nathan Bedford Forest. The ad- 
vertisement advises that both Morgan and 
Duke praised Old Orow whisky highly. 
Charles Minor Blackford, one of the most 
successful of the postwar Virginia lawyers; 
served with Gen. Robert E. Lee in the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Thomas Goode Jones, 
of Alabama, who served for 4 years in the 
Confederate Army, was a lawyer. He was 
one of those largely responsible for the for- 
mation of the code of ethics which later be- 
came the canon of ethics of the American 
Bar Association. Do not overlook Albert 
Pike, on of the most unusual persons in the 
country. Pike originally came from Massa- 
chusetts, but he settled in Arkansas. He 
was a lawyer, a journalist, and a writer. 
While in Arkansas this displaced northerner 
cast his lot with the Confederacy. He was 
commissioned a general and commanded a 
large number of Indians at the Battle of Pea 
Ridge, Ark. It was alleged that his Indian 
troops committed atrocities upon the north- 
ern soldiers. The notoriety that developed 
from this charge so disgusted Pike that he 
resigned his commission. He later came to 
Washington, where he became an outstand- 
ing leader in the Masonic order. The only 
statue of a Confederate general in Washing- 
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ton, D.C., is that of Albert Pike, but it was 
erected in the memory of Albert Pike, Free- 
mason, not in the memory of Albert Pike, 
Confederate general. 

The enumeration of lawyer leaders in the 
Civil War could be extended, but there must 
be a limit to this article. This cannot be 
denied: That during the Civil War, the law- 
yers of the Union and of the Confederacy 
played a tremendously important part in the 
defense of their country. Their action has 
been emulated both before and since. In 
fact, when the call to arms is sounded, one 
usually finds that among the first to come 
to the aid of their country are the lawyers 
of America. And in the war that Winston 
Churchill has called the last war between 
gentlemen—the Civil War—the lawyers 
played a most prominent and noble part. 





George Washington Carver Commemora- 
tive Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a statement 
by Sidney J. Phillips pertaining to the 
establishment of the George Washington 
Carver Commemorative Commission. 
George Washington Carver was known to 
all men for the example he set and his 
humanitarian work. In the troubled 
times our nation faces today, I believe 
Mr. Phillips’ statement deserves parti- 
cular attention. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SoME IMPORTANT REASONS WHY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD ESTABLISH THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER COMMEMORA- 
TIVE COMMISSION 


(By Sidney J. Phillips) 


1. It is an established custom, in our 
American way of life, to keep alive in the 
hearts of our people the heroic deeds, high 
ideals, educational, industrial, and scien- 
tific achievements of those who have helped 
to make possible to present and future gen- 
erations all the opportunities that this 
glorious land of ours has to offer. George 
Washington Carver, through scientific re- 
search-has done much to help the American 
farthest down. It is in keeping with Amer- 
ican ideals that this contribution be 
acknowledged. 

2. There is a growing sentiment today 
among millions of Americans of all races 
and creeds—that the situation of the Negro 
in the United States is not altogether com- 
patible with our cherished ideals of free- 
dom, equality, and democracy for all of our 
citizens. Paying this just tribute to George 
Washington Carver would, we believe, meet 
the approval of these millions of Americans 
whom you represent. 

3. The status of the minority group of 
which George Washington Carver was a part 
comprises one of the most significant 
phenomena of American life. Throughout 
the years the position of this group has been 
an important, and in some instances, a deci- 
sive element in every major, and in most 
lesser economic, political, social, and cultural 
domestic issues. In foreign affairs, the 
status of the Negro in American life is today 
playing an important role in shaping the 
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attitudes—towards the United States—of 
colored peoples and nations, and their allies 
and sympathizers throughout the world. 
Paying tribute, at this time, to the works 
and achievements of George Washington 
Carver through the proposed program of the 
Federalized George Washington Carver Com- 
memorative Commission could have very 
favorable effects upon the actions and atti- 
tudes of many of the emerging nations of 
the world. 

4. The Federal Government through the 
establishment of this George Washington 
Carver Commemorative Commission can 
give the world another example of its firm 
belief in the democratic principles for which 
it stands. 

5. Brooker T. Washington, a great Ameri- 
can, in discussing the disenfranchisment 
of the Southern Negro once said: “The wrong 
to the Negro is temporaty, but to the morals 
of the white man the injury is permanent.” 
The passage of the bill under discussion will, 
we believe, be a definite contribution to the 
educational well-being of millions of white 
Americans. Through this Commemorative 
Commission’s year-long program on the life 
and achieveemnts of George Washington 
Carver millions of white Americans will have 
the opportunity to realize that the Negro, 
like all other ethnic groups in our democ- 
racy, has much to contribute to our national 
well-being—if given an equal chance to 
make his contribution. 

6. At this particular period in world his- 
tory—as never before perhaps—Americans of 
all races and creeds must stand together. 
Any program that tends to increase. mutusl 
respect is truly worthwhile. 

7. The program of the federalized George 
Washington Carver Commemorative Com- 
mission through the use of the press, radio, 
television and all other organized forms of 
group communication, can do much to re- 
focus the minds of Americans of all races 
and creeds upon those ideals “which have 
made and preserved us a Nation—ideals 
which prompt us to give each man his just 
due “regardless of race, creed, or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

8. Much of the racial tension which exists 
today has been brought about because walls 
of separation are so high in some areas that 
the present generation of white Americans 
does not really know his Negro fellow Ameri- 
can. The proposed program concentrating 
on the life and achievements of George 
Washington Carver would bring to millions 
of these Americans a new concept of the 
Negro American—a concept which we believe 
would help to relieve much of the present 
existing tension. 

9. George Washington Carver, through 

scientific research, made large contributions 
to the industrial progress of some sections 
of our country. Focusing attention on these 
achievements would, perhaps, act as a kind 
of “ambassador of goodwill” that would lead 
to other types of racial cooperation where 
such cooperation could promote the national 
good. 
10. Communist propaganda gives wide- 
spread publicity to any racial incident that 
arises in our country. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s tribute to George Washington Carver 
could do much to offset the bad publicity 
which the Communists have sought to use 
against us. It would show that unity does 
exist among us as Americans. 

11. Honoring George Washington Carver 
in this manner will be an inspiration for 
millions of loyal Americans who have an- 
swered every call to duty in our Nation's 
history. 

12. In minting of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton and George Washington Carver half 
dollars the U.S. Government netted more 
than a million dollars over the production 
costs of these half dollars, as was brought 
out in the Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
Committee of the 79th Congress. 
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Preference in Procurement for Labor 


Surplus Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
President Kennedy’s message of Febru- 
ary 2, 1961, which contained his program 
to restore momentum to the American 
economy, he referred to a directive which 
he had sent to the Secretary of Defense, 
Secretary of Labor, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, and all .heads of 
executive departments and agencies 
whereby the heads of Federal agencies 
were directed to give reasonable prefer- 
ence in procurement to labor surplus 
areas. ° 

This directive moves in the same direc- 
tion as my bill H.R. 3456, which would 
require executive departments to con- 
sider channeling procurement contracts 
for new facilities into labor surplus areas. 

For the information of the House, I 
include President Kennedy’s Executive 
order herewith: 





THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, February 2, 1961 
To the Heads of Executive Departments and 
Agencies: 

In carrying out approved Government 
programs during the present period of eco- 
nomic slack, we should seek every means 
consistent with efficiency to accelerate tem- 
porarily planned Government procurement, 
construction and related activities. A par- 
ticularly high priority should be given to 
actions which could be taken in time to 
have an effect on unemployment by this 
spring and to projects located in areas of 
labor surplus. 

Therefore, you are requested: 

1. Immediately to review procurement 
plans through the end of the current fiscal 
year and place all planned orders as quickly 
as possibile. 

2. To the fullest extent possible within 
available funds, to speed construction of 
going public works projects and speed nat- 
ural resource conservation and develop- 
ment, light construction, maintenance, 
repair, and other work which can be done 
or started quickly. New construction starts 
which have already been funded, but not 
yet begun, are to be started at the earliest 
practicable date. 

3. To prepare an inventory of construc- 
tion or other projects which could be ac- 
celerated or initiated quickly but for which 
additional funds might be required. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
will issue detailed instructions on reporting 
and other procedures. All reports should 
be submitted no later than February 25 
for assembly and appraisal, and are in turn 
to be forwarded to me by March 1. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Although this order could have been 
more specific in its reference to new 
plants and processes, nevertheless when 
taken in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent’s language in section II(12) of the 
message which I have described, this 
marks a giant step forward in guaran- 
teeing fair treatment to depressed areas 
in the allocation of Government instal- 
lations and Government jobs. 
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I do feel, however, that the only way 
to insure permanence is to enact the 
bill which I have introduced and I hope 
that the House will consider this legis- 
lation promptly and favorably. 





New Book Tells of Birmingham’s Growth 
Out of Wilderness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent of the House to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp,I wish 
to insert herewith an article by Mr. 
Travis Wolfe, reporter, which appeared 
in the Birmingham Post-Herald of 
Thursday, February 16, 1961. 

The article sketches briefly and suc- 
cinctly the growth of Birmingham from 
a wilderness in 1870 to a thriving metro- 
polis in less than 20 years. The history 
of Birmingham—the magic city—shows 
what men of spirit and determination 
are able to accomplish. The book, from 
which this article is drawn, is “This Is 
Birmingham,” written by Mr. John C. 
Henley, Jr., who was born in Birming- 
ham in 1880 when the city was just 9 
years old. Mr. Henley grew up with 
Birmingham and over the years kept an 
honest record of the city’s affairs. 

Mr. Henley attended Princeton Uni- 
versity and joined the Birmingham News 
in 1902 as a reporter. In 1910, then city 
editor of the News, Mr. Henley founded 
the Birmingham Publishing Co. of which 
he was president until his death in 1949. 
In a lifetime of service to his com- 
munity he distinguished himself as an 
author, philosopher, scholar, and his- 
torian. He served his community as the 
head of many civic organizations and 
enterprises. 

Mr. Henley was the founder and first 
president of the Birmingham Historical 
Society and had a lifelong interest and 
delight in Birmingham. 

The article follows: 

Boox TE.Lts or Crry’s Macic GrowTH 
OvuT OF A WILDERNESS 
(By Travis Wolfe) 

In 1870 Birmingham wasn’t even on the 
map. What is now the heart of Birming- 
ham’s busines district was a wilderness. Its 
landscape was dottend with a single shack 
hastily erected by a railroad company. There 
were no skyscrappers, no inhabitants. 

Suddenly, like an exotic plant in a rain 
forest, a city exploded into view. People 
flocked to the city like ants to a picnic. 

In 1880, the U.S. Census Bureau counted 
3,086 persons living here. The next census, 
in 1890, gave the city a population of 26,178, 
an increase of nearly 850 percent. No won- 
der they called it the magic city. 

The city’s miraculous growth is told in a 
newly published book “This Is Birmingham,” 
by the late John C. Henley, Jr. The book 
was issued by Southern University Press. 

GREW UP WITH CITY 

Mr. Henley, who was born in 1880 when 

Birmingham was 9 years old, grew up with 
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the city. For 30 years he pieced “This Is 
Birmingham” together while it was possible 
to assemble the personal recollections of 
those who were here in the early days. He 
founded Birmingham Publishing Co. of 
which he was president until his death in 
1949. He also organized Birmingham His- 
torical Society. 

His nostalgic story, written in newspaper 
style, is both entertaining and educational. 
As a reference book, it is invaluable because 
it contains Birmingham’s entire history in 
capsule form. 

In his introduction, Henley listed these 
reasons for Birmingham’s existence and swift 
growth: (1) Abundance and proximity of 
materials for ironmaking, (2) arrival of rail- 
roads, and (3) new hope for a post-Civil 
War generation. 

THERE WAS HOPE 


Of his third explanation, Henley said: 
“Perhaps a broader and more underlying 
cause of the sudden rush to Birmingham 
may be found in the wish of the Confederate 
soldier to get away from * * * sorrow, 
desolation and despair * * *. Here was a 
new community where a young man could 
have a chance on his own. Here was a place 
that did not have to forget, for it had never 
known. Here was a town unhampered by 
tradition, for it had never known any. Here 
was hope.” 

The largest town in Jefferson County at 
the time of Birmingham’s founding was 
Elyton which now is only a neighborhood 
within a sprawling city. 

Elyton was named for William Ely, an offi- 
cial of the American Asylum at Hartford, 
Conn., now known as the American School 
for the Deaf. 

ELY DISAPPOINTED 


Ely, who was a sea captain at one time, 
visited Jones Valley in 1820 to select property 
for the Hartford institution. Congress of 
1819 granted the institution 23,000 acres. 
Ely was disappointed with what he saw in 
Jones Valley. 

It is said that Ely donated the land on 
which the Elyton courthouse was built. The 
town was named for him. 

Jones Valley was settled in 1815. Jefferson 
became a county before Alabama was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1819. 

The valley was named for John Jones who, 
with a few others, established a settlement 
near old Jonesboro at Bessemer. 

The valley beyond Red Mountain (so 
named because of its “red rock’’) originally 
was called Shades of Death Valley. The 
name later was shortened, of course, to 
Shades Valley. 

The first county seat was at Carrollsville 
near Bessemer but in 1820 it was moved to 
Elyton. 

CITY ENVISIONED 

Birmingham sprang up at about the same 
time two railroads—one running north and 
south, the other running east and west— 
reached Jones Valley. The idea of building 
a city was conceived by Maj. John T. Milner, 
chief engineer of the South and North Ala- 
bama Railroad which became a part of the 
L. & N. system. 

Milner envisioned a city where the North 
and South and the Alabama & Chatta- 
nooga Railroads come together. Failing to 
get the Alabama & Chattanooga Co. inter- 
ested in financing half of the scheme, Milner 
appealed to friends of his own railroad com- 
pany. 

In December 1870 a corporation of 10 men 
was formed, the Elyton Land Co. Josiah 
Morris, Montgomery banker, was the chief 
stockholder—437 shares. William S. Mudd, 
whose home at Elyton is now open to the 
public as Arlington shrine, held the fewest 
shares—44. 

The land company founded Birmingham, 
molding it from nothing. The birth of Bir- 
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mingham sounded the death knell for Elyton 
as a town. 
FEW GRAY HEADS 


James R. Powell, 57, a native Virginian who 
moved to Alabama in 1833, was the first 
president of the real estate corporation. Op- 
erator of a stagecoach line, Colonel Powell 
was one of the few builders who had reached 
middle age. “In our meetings of those early 
days rarely did we see a gray head” was the 
comment of a founder. 

Colonel Powell is credited with giving 
Birmingham its name. As main booster of 
the infant city, he earned the title of “Duke 
of Birmingham.” Because of a cholera epi- 
demic of 1873 and financial difficulties of the 
1870’s which almost killed Birmingham in 
its infancy. Powell retired to Yazoo City, 
Miss., where he died. 

Henley in his book called Powell a “born 
publicist.” The book in large part is a 
tribute to the “Duke.” 

In early 1873 Powell reported to directors 
of his company that Birmingham’s popula- 
tion was about 4,000—a year after the city 
was born. That summer, though, cholera 
hit the city. People left as fast as they had 
come. In a short while the city looked like 
a ghost town, but the people came back to 
continue building the youngest of the 
world’s great cities. Until 1879 when the 
Pratt mines were opened, it appeared that 
Birmingham would shrivel and die on the 
vine. But the spirit of its pioneers kept it 
alive. 

FIRSTS INCLUDED 


This Is Birmingham includes a long list 
of city firsts such as the first child born 
here, the first hotel, the first school, first 
water system, first fire, first post office. It 
presents the story of the famed calico ball, 
the first lurid murder and other stories. It 
contains pictures of early landmarks. 

The book will quicken the pride and 
pioneer spirit of many Birminghamians. 
Outsiders will be amazed by the determina- 
tion, the audacity, the nerve—in short, the 
guts of Birmingham’s builders. 





A Senior Citizen’s View on Federal 
Assistance for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure all of us have had the experience 
of getting letters from our constituents 
which have impressed us anew with ad- 
miration and respect for the wonderful 
people we have the honor to represent. 

I received such a letter recently from 
Mr. H. A. Houck of Bushnell, Fla., and 
I am happy to have his permission to 
share it with my colleagues. If you have 
had the impression that all of our senior 
citizens want the Government to dig 
deeper into the earnings of their younger 
neighbors to pay for their support, I 
think you will be interested in what Mr. 
Houck has to say, and impressed with 
his attitude, which is characteristic of 
the self-reliance and independence ex- 
pressed in the opinions I am getting 
from my district. He writes me: 

I cannot see where the workingman will 
be any better off if the Kennedy bill is 
passed, It looks to me like the working 
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population will be paying all the bills of 
the aged people and they will have a hard 
time raising a family and keeping from 
going bankrupt. ; 

I am near 79 years old and my wife is 
78, and we had less than $7,000 when we 
came to Florida 8 years ago. I bought an 
old house in a good location and remodeled 
it, and now I have an apartment that I 
have been able to keep rented most of the 
time for $45 a month and I pay all utilities. 
I paid $1,500 down and $3,500 remodeling 
costs. I pay $40 per month insurance and 
taxes, plus upkeep. 

This happened 8 years ago, and I now 
owe $700 which I will pay off in about 15 
months, God permitting, and I was in the 
hospital 5 days last August. I have hospital 
insurance and life insurance too, and we get 
along very well. I have also a heavy medical 
bill, which I am glad to pay. 

I do not want that bill to go through and 
load all the young folks with my bills. 

I and my wife get a total of $123 social 
security. 

Sure, I can’t splurge and drink and gamble 


on that. We have all the clothes and other- 


things we really need at present. 

But please do all you can to defeat the 
Kennedy bill. I hate socialism. Let us have 
some real Americanism for a while. 


What do you say? 
I say, Mr. Houck, that my hat is off to 
you. 





Federal Aid to Education Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
February 25, 1961, issue of National Re- 
view contains an article by Prof. Russell 
Kirk entitled “Federal Aid to Educa- 
tional Bureaucracy.” In this excellent 
article Professor Kirk points out there 
can be no Federal aid without Federal 
control. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATIONAL BUREAUCRACY 
(By Russell Kirk) 


On the various pieces of mischief that the 
new kings of the wild frontier will try to 
force through the present session of Con- 
gress, probably the one calculated to do the 
greatest damage unto these United States in 
the long run, is the Federal-aid-to-education 
proposal. Although apparently the provi- 
sions for subsidizing teachers’ salaries will 
not pass—provided enough people remind 
their Congressmen that they don’t want it— 
there remains the ominous possibility, or 
even probability, that Congress may vote for 
the school-construction provisions without 
sufficient consideration. 

Last month there was published the sec- 
ond volume of Mr. Roger Freeman’s syste- 
matic study of public school costs and legis- 
lative proposals, “Financing the Public 
Schools.” This second volume is entitled 
“Taxes for the Public Schools.” Both vol- 
umes are published by the Institute for So- 
cial Science Research, Continental Building, 
Washington 5, D.C., and cost $5 each. You 
cannot make a better investment than to 
buy a copy of this study for yourself, and 
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to give copies to members of your school 
board and to your State senator and rep- 
resentative. And make sure that your Fed- 
eral Senators and Members in the House of 
Representatives know about it. 

Dispassionately and accurately, Mr. Free- 
man proves that sufficient money for’ good 
schools—even the $23 or $24 billion annually 
which may be required by 1970—can be 
raised from local and State property taxes 
and sales taxes. There is no financial neces- 
sity for Federal subsidies; and, indeed, the 
few hundred million or $1 billion which the 
congressional Federal aid proposals contem- 
plate would furnish only about 5 percent 
of the total school bill. 

For what the zealots for Federal aid really 
desire is not simply more money, but more 
power—great power. The present pretexts 
of school construction and bonuses to teach- 
ers’ salaries are intended merely as entering 
wedges: the first steps toward establishing 
a wholly centralized system of public instruc- 
tion, directed by an important Washington 
bureaucracy. And that bureaucracy would 
be formed of ideologues whose god is John 
Dewey, intent on smashing traditional edu- 
cation and substituting progressive, permis- 
sive, life-adjustment, collectivistic educa- 
tional dogmas. Such people already run 
the Federal Office of Education. Once they 
should get control of the State and local 
educational systems, they would force out 
all dissenters from this anti-intellectual edu- 
cational domination. 

The evangels of Federal aid tell us, of. 
course, that they want Federal money with- 
out Federal control of education. That is 
an impossibility, for the man who pays the 
piper naturally and rightfully calls the tune. 
And the leaders of the Federal-aid campaign 
know that they are working toward a cen- 
tralized system of educational propagandiz- 
ing, though as yet they find it prudent not 
to confess this ambition to the American 
public. 

Mr. Freeman’s book contains overwhelming 


‘evidence of this centralizing design. He has 


collected several of the more candid declara- 
tions of leaders in the Federal-aid crusade, 
and I give you some samples_here. 

Mr. William Benton, the former Senator, 
a leading light of ritualistic liberalism, says 
that we must abolish the “48 Balkanized 
units, each in turn Balkanized “into scores 
of hundreds of local districts,” of our educa- 
tional system so as to compete with Soviet 
Russia. (It seems to be Mr. Benton’s thesis ~ 
that the best way to defeat the Communists 
is to emulate their totalism.) 

Dr. John A. Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University, speaks out for national 
direction of education “as a primary instru- 
ment of national policy.” 

Mr. H. Thomas James, of the School of 
Education, Stanford University, stands un- 
abashedly for collectivizing education: “As 
the States have denied, first to the family 
and then to local communities, the right to 
make decisions on education contrary to 
State-defined policy, so the Nation may be 
expected to deny to the States the right to 
make decisions on educational policy that 
are not in accord with the emerging national 
policy for education.” 

Mr. Myron Lieberman, of the Educational 
Research Council of Greater Cleveland, de- 
nounces “the myth that local control of 
education, with perhaps a few concessions 
made to State control, is one of the impor- 
tant safeguards of educational freedom and 
of our free society.” 

And so it goes. Congressmen who have 
studied the Federal aid question realize that 
there cannot be Federal subsidies to the 
schools without thoroughgoing Federal con- 
trol of school policies. Mr. Graham Barden, 
until recently chairman of the House Edu 
cation and Labor Committee, suggested that 
the purpose of the Federal aid bill of 1957 
was “to centralize power over our school 
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system here in Washington, where it is 
easier to apply concentrated pressure.” 
And the late John Lesinski, Sr., Mr. Barden’s 
predecessor as chairman of that House com- 
mittee, said in 1957, “I am convinced, after 
the hard study we have put to the question, 
that no acceptable bill preventing Federal 
domination of the local schools can be 
drawn.” : 

Of the 40,000 school districts in this coun- 
try, only 237 seem to have any real need 
for help in school construction. For this 
paltry task, we are asked to violate the 
American system of division of powers, and 
to establish a totalist system of national 
public instruction, managed by doctrinaires 
whose own education is a caricature of our 
cultural heritage. 





= Why the Tears for Lumumba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of news media have found it profit- 
able to sensationalize the death of 
Lumumba without gathering any facts 
from those on the scene. The following 
article appearing in the Peoria Journal 
Star is based on the story told by a 
Baptist missionary who served in the 
Congo for 14 years. Articles such as this 
written by Dick Kasten cover facets of 
the Congo situation which have hereto- 
fore gone unreported, and they should 
be brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican public. I do not recall the same 
“bleeding heart” attention given to those 
poor unfortunate souls gunned down by 
Castro.- 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, Feb. 20, 1961] 
Says LuMuMBA UseEp Lites, BRUTALITY To GAIN 
POWER 


(By Dick Kasten) 


Pexkin.—Communist agitation against 
white people and lies to arouse warfare be- 
tween native tribes have been the cause of 
present unrest in the Congo, a former 
Pekinite told members of the First Baptist 
Church here Sunday night. 

The Reverend Paul Okken, a member of 
the church who was a Baptist missionary in 
the Congo for 14 years, said, “If you talk to 
the natives about communism, they do not 
know what it is about. But all the Com- 
munist tactics are being used, including 
beatings and the big lie. First, Russian 
Communist sent in agitators several years 
ago. More recently they have sent in guns.” 

He said when the independence movement 
became strong, several political parties were 
formed. The MNC (National Congolese 
Movement) is the Communist Party there, 
he said. 

“They were effective in discrediting 
others,” the Reverend Mr. Okken said. “The 
PNP (National Progressive Party) had both 
whites and blacks. None of the whites 
sought public office but both worked together 
for a united Congo. So the Communist said 
that any Congolese found with a white per- 
son was a PNP and an enemy of independ- 
ence. After years of slavery none of them 
wanted to be called enemies of independ- 
ence.” 


The type of local government in the Congo 
was always under a tribal chief who had to 
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be obeyed. The chief had a few soldiers 
with guns and democracy was not known. 

“However, voting after independence day 
went off quite democratically. Soon after- 
ward, truckloads of Lumumbite soldiers 
came down from the north and systemati- 
cally took over all governmental administra- 
tion by military force. They kidnaped duly 
elected leaders and pulled out teeth and toe- 
nails. They were rough characters. They 
also captured the commander of the army, 
so that the Congolese soldiers became fright- 
ened and went over to the winning side. 
When Mr. Lumumba was dead, these same 
soldiers went over to Mobutu, because the 
people will always join the winning side. 

“Americans cannot realize the constant 
mass propaganda by Communists that is 
going on in Africa. There is a constant flare 
of radio broadcasts from Peiping, China, and 
Moscow. Their frequencies are so close to 
those of the African stations that they 
drown out the good programs.” 

The missionary seemed a little bitter 
about the role of the United Nations in the 
Congo. “We felt the U.N. went over to the 
Congo to keep peace. But peace was not 
kept. If a white man was beat up, U.N. 
troops tried to protect him, but they did 
nothing to protect the Congolese. They just 
left them fight it out. 

“The U.N. troops were located in a school 
building. They saw the Communist rebels 
come down in trucks and just watched 
them. The rebels beat up the President and 
duly elected high officials of the Government. 
Then when the rebels returned, the U.N. 
troops waved at them. So you can under- 
stand when Tschombe hollers about the 
U.N. It is remarkable how few troublemak- 
ers you need to upset a country.” 

He pointed out that Lumumba, the dead 
Communist leader, was a postal clerk who 
was jailed for embezzlement. “He was a 
rebel from the start. He had been kicked 
out ef Catholic and Protestant mission 
schools. He was never elected to his posi- 
tion of power. The MNC Party gained its 
power through intimidation. 

“At the point of a gun, the Lumumbists 
sold MNC Party cards for 60 francs. Then 
Lumumba said, ‘Look how many people we 
have in our party.’” F 

He said some mulatto boys carried cards 
of all political parties so they could safely 
pass all roadblocks. There were a large 
number of mulattos, children of white fath- 
ers and Congolese mothers. “These are now 
outcasts in view of the racial strife, and 
many of the children have been moved to 
Belgium,” the Reverend Mr. Okken said. 

“Now the Communists are working on 
the tribes, telling lies to one tribe about 
another, to get a complete breakdown. 
There is not a country easier to work over 
than one like the Congo, with its many 
tribes.” 

The Reverend Mr. Okken said he was a 
missionary since 1947 in a 300-mile area on 
the eastern side of Lake Kivu, which also 
bounds Ruanda-Urundi (a small country now 
a U.N. trustee under Belgian Congo trustee- 
ship). ? 

He entered the Congo at a period when 
the Belgian Government was starting a land 
development program in virgin territory for 
immigrants from Ruanda-Urundi. 

The government opened roads and assigned 
land to the immigrants. The missionary 
selected 20-acre sites for a _ centralized 
church, school and dispensary program. His 
wife, the former Nellie Shores, of Astoria, 
was a medical missionary. His duties were 
to organize churches and schools, teach 
native pastors and teachers. 

They were on a plane containing 83 per- 
sons which left the Congo and landed in 
Chicago Wednesday. They arrived in Pekin 
Saturday night. 

The missionary does not hold out much 
hope for the Congo in the near future but 
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says that missionaries would be welcomed 
eagerly by the Congolese civilians when 
things quiet down. 

“The country cannot do a thing without 
capital and white technicians. These have 
all left. All the doctors in the Congo have 
left, there are no native doctors, and the 
Lumumbists will not allow any doctors or 
medicine to be brought into the country. 
Native nurses which we have trained are able 
to dispense medicine, while it lasts, but after 
that’s gone.”’ 

He added, “Russia will not give up as long 
as it has a strong hold in the Congo. If the 
United Nations can disarm the entire Con- 
golese Army (which means everyone with 
weapons) it would be the only hope I can 
see. Then they can go back to democratic 
elections and start from scratch.” 





Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, because I 
want the Members to have the benefit of 
all the arguments on the proposal now 
pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee to extend unemployment 
compensation, I would like to include my 
newsletter of April 1959. Although this 
newsletter deals with setting Federal 
standards, it does have some bearing on 
the current proposal because there is a 
basic philosophy at issue—whether Fed- 
eral standards or States rights to deter- 
mine the kind of programs the people 
want, shall prevail. There is no quarrel 
with the unemployment compensation 
program as now constituted, but it is my 
conviction that no extension should be 
forced upon those States where workable 
programs are now in effect: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth . Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
APRIL 11, 1959. 

The clash of traditional constitutional 
government of Federal-State prerogatives 
against ever increasing Federal centralization 
was never better demonstrated than in the 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1959, 
during public hearings which are now before 
the Ways and Means Committee. The pro- 
ponents of the bill are attempting to prove 
the bill’s stated findings that: (1) States 
are failing to carry out the purposes and Ob- 
jectives of employment stabilization and se- 
curity against unemployment; (2) the bene- 
fit amounts paid aren’t enough; (3) State 
programs vary, are not uniform in eligibility, 
amount and duration of benefits. Therefore, 
to strengthen the economy and provide for 
the general welfare of the Nation, it is neces- 
sary to impose Federal standards on the 
States. Witnesses testifying included econ- 
omists, employment experts, business rep- 
resentatives (mostly opposed), and AFL-CIO 
spokesmen, culminating this week with Mr. 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president. 

Present law continues the original intent 
of leaving jurisdiction in the States. State 
legislatures, therefore, have each developed 
their programs to solve their own unem- 
ployment. Employers of four or more pay a 
tax generally of 3 percent on each employ- 
ee’s first $3,000 of income. Federal Gov- 
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ernment requires States to pay in three- 
tenths of 1 percent of this for Federal ad- 
ministrative costs. States are permitted to 
charge whatever tax they choose to meet 
their needs, although all States must extend 
each employer a reduced tax rate com- 
mensurate with the stability of employ- 
ment in his company. This is called ex- 
perience rating. In 1958, the estimated av- 
erage State tax was 1.4 percent; 5 States 
were paying 2.7 percent, while 12 States were 
paying less than 1 percent. Each State 
maintains its own reserve fund and can bor- 
row without interest from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The States have $7 billion on 
hand for unemployment contingencies. The 
legislatures are representative of the people’s 
wishes and the present law is the result of 
agreement of labor and management at the 
State level. The very flexibility of State law 
matches the varying economic patterns and 
needs of the Nation. 

So it is a matter of grave concern to me 
that labor leaders now attempt to brand the 
States as failures in this field. Should they 
succeed in changing the law without pro- 
viding their allegations with facts, this Na- 
tion will have sustained another body blow 
threatening the very freedom and solvency 
of every citizen. Consider these facts, in re- 
lation to imposing Federal standards: (1) 
The employer pays all the tax, the employee 
nothing; (2) we are told we must force the 
States to broaden eligibility, to increase 
benefits and duration, regardless of State ex- 
perience; (3) increased taxes to business 
means higher costs, thus higher prices to 
consumers. Labor leaders, therefore, would 
be cutting everyone’s buying power in im- 
posing arbitrary increases; (4) increased 
taxes and costs to business could force more 
labor layoff and so more unemployment; (5) 
the unemployed drawing benefits are over 50 
percent without dependents, including sea- 
sonal workers, and family members where 
others in the family work too—so it isn’t the 
family head primarily being helped; (6) ac- 
tually, we have gone beyond the area of 
temporary unemployment compensation and 
are treating welfare and relief on the one 
hand or the need for more jobs on the 
other; (7) the increased benefit wages are 
getting close to the worker’s take home pay; 
we are placing a premium on idleness and 
evasion of working, drawing benefits instead; 
(8) we are asked to forget the judgment of 
7,613 State legislators; (9) the most heavily 
unionized areas, represented by the Detroit 
mayor and AFL-CIO leaders, are the ones 
most desiring Federal control. Having the 
greatest failure in providing jobs, these men 
plead most for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

It seems it’s time we tried to create new 
job opportunities locally—not be for Federal 
control and aid. Whether new jobs or relief 
are needed, it’s certainly not a guaranteed 
annual wage for not working. Oddly 
enough, that seems to be the aim, intended 
or not. Labor leaders want Federal control— 
why? So they can straitjacket the Nation? 
To do what they’ve done to Michigan—a 
bankruptcy of economy and ideas? No mat- 
ter how sincere their intentions, leaders of 
the 1314 million AFL-CIO workers cannot be 
allowed to run roughshod over the 67 million 
labor force—nor should labor leaders get by 
unquestioned as representatives of 13144 mil- 
lion workers. 

I suggested to Mr. Meany that the unem- 
ployment compensation Federal standards 
would defeat his stated purposes to relieve 
unemployment and increase purchasing pow- 
er; rather it would do the opposite. The real 
trouble—beyond the political power of labor 
leaders over Congressmen—is the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 which Mr. Meany ad- 
mittedly likes. This act, through broad lan- 
guage, makes the Federal Government re- 
sponsible for everyone working, this exceeds 
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the constitutional prerogatives of Federal 
Government. It should be repealed. 

The unemployment compensation debate 
proves again the failure of some to under- 
stand, even recognize, the blessings of the 
constitutional balance of power between 
State and Federal Government, and the dan- 
gers in destroying this balance. 





Hon. William F. Norrell 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of an active colleague is always 
shocking but the untimely death of BILL 
NoRRELL came as more than the usual 
shock to me because of our close asso- 
ciation in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and elsewhere. As we all know, 
Members are not assigned to specific 
tables in the House restaurant but habits 
are easily formed and for many years 
now Britt NorrRELt and I have lunched 
together at the same table. We usually 
spent a pleasant half hour over luncheon 
and in conversation about matters of 
mutual interest. These conversations 
did not often include a discussion of 
legislative problems but items of per- 
sonal interest outside the field of leg- 
islation. 

During these half hours over a period 
of years, I came to esteem BILL NORRELL 
as an individual just as I had learned 
to respect him over the years as an 
effective and industrious member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. His un- 
timely death last evening, following a 
stroke during the afternoon, came as 
more than an ordinary shock to me be- 
cause I had spent one of those pleasant 
half hours at lunch with him on the 
day he was stricken. 

BILL NORRELL was always a quiet and 
unassuming person but, as I look back 
now to our midday conversation at 
lunch, I recall that he seemed to be pre- 
occupied and was not as communicative 
as usual. We exchanged words of 
greeting and commented briefly on in- 
cidental and unimportant things, and 
then he paid.his check and departed. 
Early in the evening when I heard the 
report that he had been stricken in his 
office that afternoon, I immediately re- 
called our conversation at the table that 
noon and that he seemed not as cheer- 
ful as usual but could not say that he 
gave any appearance of being unwell or 
in distress. 

My impression of Brit NorRREtt is that 
he was a kind and gentle individual. I 
feel sure that he never had an enemy. 
Never during our associations, which 
as I have previously stated were quite 
intimate and extended over a number 
of years, did I hear him give voice to an 
angry expression or utter an unkind 
word about anyone. He did, however, 
have strong convictions and always had 
the courage to express them by voice and 
vote. Our country can ill afford to lose 
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statesmen of his stature. Not only has 
our country lost such a statesman but 
the people of his district in Arkansas 
have lost a good and faithful servant, 
his wife and daughter a devoted hus- 
band and father, and I a persona] friend. 
I join his many other friends in this 
body in extending profound sympathy to 
his loved ones. 





American Travel Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I insert a very thoughtful letter 
from one of my constituents, Mr. Tom 
Maupin, on the subject of American 
traveling abroad, and the effect which 
some recent administration proncunce- 
ments upon the subject may have. It is 
my opinion that it will well behoove us 
all to give serious consideration to these 
points, and I hope that my colleagues 
will give Mr. Maupin’s letter their 
thorough consideration: 

FEesrvuary 16, 1961. 
Hon. ROBERT ELLSWORTH, 
Congressman, Second District, Kansas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: There seems to have been a 
feeling generated of late which makes 
Americans believe tourism travel abroad by 
Americans is the one big factor to blame for 
the excess outflow of gold. 

Editorialists and financial feature colum- 
nists dwell on this subject. The President’s 
recommendation to Congress that duty-free 
purchases abroad by American travelers be 
limited to $100 was given headline publicity 
and this added to the great amount of na- 
tional attention being directed toward the 
dollars spent by Americans for services and 
accommodations while traveling abroad. 

The inference that those who take a trip 
abroad are doing damage to the national 
interest was obvious and quickly noted. 
This has been snowballed to the point 
where many are made to feel that it is now 
improper, unpatriotic, and un-American to 
consider traveling abroad. 

A rash of stories have appeared extolling 
the virtues of “See America first” and “Buy 
American.” I am fully in favor with the 
wish that Americans would get to know the 
wonders of all the regions of this greatest 
nation on earth. I hope Americans will buy 
American products. 

However, I believe it is short-sightedly un- 
reasoned and against our real national self- 
interests for the opinionmakers to create 
the feeling that it is now morally wrong for 
Americans to spend dollars to see and learn 


_about the wonders of other peoples of the 


world. 

I receive letters from prospective tourists 
from all over the Nation, and I talk with 
local prospects and many are telling me that 
it is not proper now to consider a trip to a 
foreign land because it is not good for the 
Nation to have dollars spent abroad. I re- 
ceive the impression that some feel it is 
clearly out-of-step with the times in the 
eyes of their neighbors for one to think about 
a foreign trip this year. 
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A guilt complex has been created in 
Americans who contemplate visiting abroad. 
Perhaps this has been created unknowingly 
and through the error of no one realizing it 
and no one doing anything positive to coun- 
teract it. Yet, it does truly exist and it is 
increasingly difficult to erase. 

I am confident that it cannot be the con- 
sidered policy of President Kennedy’s admin- 
istration to discourage American tourism 
abroad. Surely if this is the Government’s 
policy, the Government would not be spend- 
ing millions of dollars financing American 
technical and material aid for some of the 
underdeveloped countries to assist them to 
build their tourism: industry to attract more 
Americans, and thereby helping to build the 
stability of their own economy and a higher 
standard of living for their own people, and 
a@ greater understanding of the world by their 
own people. 

I am sure our Government does not desire 
to disrupt radically the economy of a na- 
tion, such as Mexico, whose No. 1 industry 
is the American tourist; and thereby risk 
gaining another ill willed and unfriendly 
neighbor. Such could be near-fatal. 

It has been the thesis of statement that 
it is vital for survival for Americans to get 
to know their world neighbors. The “Peo- 
pie-to-People” policy of understanding 
through personal travel and contact with 
those of other culture and outlooks on life 
has not been a hypocritical Government 
policy, I’m sure. 

I hope that I am correct that the position 
of the administration and of Congress has 
not changed. I hope that it is true that our 
Government’s leaders still champion the be- 
lief that a world of goodwill and direct 
benefits to our Nation’s self-interests still 
results when American citizens by their own 
initiative go and see the world and learn to 
know our fellow world citizens. 

I hope our Government is. not trying to 
encourage isolationism. 

But, by default, it appears that our Gov- 
ernment is definitely encouraging a return 
to isolationism. Unwittingly, our Nation’s 
leadership is endorsing this feeling from the 
grass roots that to be a good American this 
year, one will stay within the confines of 
these borders. By saying nothing to the 
contrary, our Government is saying that it is 
not to the Nation's interest for the dollars 
of tourists to escape into the hands of for- 
eigners, that it is not patriotic to travel 
abroad. By saying nothing, our Government 
is permitting the people to believe it is 
popular, proper, and self-righteous to be 
antiforeign spending. 

Because there has been a great vacuum of 
affirmative policy statements, the incentive 
to travel to other countries and to meet other 
peoples is being destroyed. 

Our Government has given no positive 
encouragement to Americans to travel 
abroad. There has been no headline-hitting 
endorsement by the President on behalf of 
the value of foreign travel to improve world 
good neighbor relations. There has been no 
use of the President’s prestige to dramatize 
the “people-to-people” concept as being an 
essential and patriotic one, that understand- 
ing the world’s people through private travel 
by Americans is a worthy endeavor and 
highly necessary to the national interest. 

There has been nothing done by Govern- 
ment to counteract this ground swell of feel- 
ing that now the best national interest of 
all good patriots can better be served if we 
all will remain in our own backyard since 
it costs too dearly in gold to have the privi- 
lege and benefits of foreign contact and 
knowledge. 

(It is apparently still patriotic for the 
businessman traveling at his corporation’s 
expense to establish and continue business 
relationships abroad. Evidently it is only 
the individual who must pay his own way 
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from his personal income after taxes who is 
being shamed from seeing foreign lands and 
people.) 

The self-centered spirit of isolationism is 
quick to develop and slow to disappear, easy 
to encourage and hard to reason away. 

If America’s leadership is to discourage a 
rebirth of isolationism, then it is vital that 
America’s leaders realize the need to take 
immediate hard-hitting and dramatic affirm- 
ative means now and for a continuing period 
to let the people know that it is to their 
national and own individual self-interests 
for Americans to travel abroad and to learn 
from inperson experience about the peoples 
of the world. 

Let’s not wake up too late and realize that 
we are back in the “dislike foreigners” decade. 
There are those no doubt who would enjoy 
seeing such a regression. For survival’s sake, 
we cannot risk doing so. 

With best regards, 
Tom MAUPIN. 





Ghost Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to include material in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I submit for the interest of 
my colleagues an article authored by a 
resident of my congressional] district, Mr. 
H.H. Winter. Mr. Winter looks back into 
our history to make a well-taken point 
which is appropriate to our present age: 

Guost TOWNS 


During the century from 1800 to 1900 our 
small country was on the move—mostly west- 
ward as the frontier was being pushed to- 
wards the Pacific. In the great westward 
move, many of the early pioneers stopped— 
in Kansas, Missouri, Montana, and Colorado. 
They stopped when they reached a place 
where they could plant roots and make a 
living. Maybe it was the center of good 
farming country. Perhaps the area was 
blessed with rich mines or abundant timber, 
or water transportation. Whatever it was, 
people stopped there and set up villages and 
towns, where they conducted business and 
went about the task of making a living. 
Some of these small communites prospered 
and continued to grow. These became the 
big cities of the West—Lincoln, Nebr.; Wich- 
ita, Kans; Denver, Colo.; and the like. 

Not all of these towns prospered. In some 
cases the mines petered out; the timber was 
gone. Whatever the case, the town no 
longer served its purpose—it became a “dis- 
tressed area with chronic unemployment.” 
The pioneers packed up and moved to a 
place where they could make a living. They 
left behind the ghost town. 

All across the country there are other 
towns and whole areas which had their days 
of distress as the economy changed. Some 
of the oldtime boomtowns are now ghost 
towns, only a shadow of their former bus- 
tling, booming business. 

The story of Virginia City, Nev., is a very 
good example. Like many other towns that 
sprung up around gold or silver mines, Vir- 
ginia City was a thriving boomtown of 
30,000 population 80 years ago, until most 
of the gold was mined out. The mines then 
closed down, leaving it a distressed area 
which now has a population of only a few 
hundred. 
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If there had been a Government welfare 
agency which stepped into Virginia City 
around the turn of the century to help out 
this distressed area, how many millions of 
dollars do you think would have gone down 
the rathole by now to try to keep Virginia 
City the way it was? 

If money drawn from taxpayers in other 
parts of the country had been poured into 
these ghost towns, many of them would still 
be with us, still threatening to lapse again 
into chronic unemployment if the hand of 
Government charity were ever removed. 

Is the American public to bankrupt itself 
by guaranteeing every city and town that 
their present prosperity is to be maintained? 

This does not mean that temporary help 
should not be given in certain cases—the 
American people are not hardhearted. But 
this is quite different from putting any such 
town on a permanent dole. This would be a 
long step toward socialism, but that’s what 
would have taken place if the Federal Gov- 
ernment had taken over the support of 
Virgina City so many years ago when it be- 
came a distressed area. 

Too often this kind of help makes the 
distress chronic. The only real help—the 
only kind that really works—is that which 
helps men to help themselves. The invest- 
ment of risk capital in business, to make 
jobs that can succeed, is this kind of help. 





Nation’s Railroads Call Upon President 
Kennedy To Free the Rail Industry 
From 74 Years of Economic Slavery 
and Propose an Emancipation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 14, Mr. 
David I. Mackie, chairman of the East- 
ern Railroad Presidents Conference, ad- 
dressed a luncheon of the community re- 
lations committee of the Pittsburgh rail- 
roads. 

During the course of his remarks he 
not only asked for freedom of the Na- 
tion’s railroads from 75 years of eco- 

-nomic slavery but spelled out for those 
present the emancipation program. 

Each Member of Congress should read 
Mr. Mackie’s speech and especially the 
emancipation proposals. 

His speech follows: 

TExT OF SPEECH OF DAVID I. MAcCKI£ 

This year our Nation begins its centen- 
nial commemoration of the Civil War, dur- 
ing which President Abraham Lincoln issued 
his Emancipation Proclamation, freeing the 
slaves. 

Here today we railroad men are proposing 
our own emancipation proclamation from 
economic slavery created by oppressive regu- 
lation, unequal treatment, and discrimina- 
tory taxation. Either we break free of these 
bonds, and do it soon, or nearly a quarter 
million miles of railroad lines may be unable 
to continue their vital service to the Ameri- 
can public under free enterprise. 

It was only 24 years after President Lin- 
coln issued his proclamation that interstate 
railroads were put under Federal control. 
It has been said that regulation was neces- 
sary to protect the public from abuses hid- 
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den under a black cloak called monopoly. 
Much of today’s regulation continues predi- 
cated on the theory that railroads still hold 
a monopoly. That they do not is so obvious 
as to require no argument. 

As the first regulated mode of transpor- 
tation—in 1887—the railroads have become 
the most unfairly regulated today. Over the 
years the barbed wire of regulation which 
has kept railroads from expanding new fron- 
tiers of public service has been drawn tighter 
and tighter. The barbs have been honed 
sharper and sharper and have been joined 
by still other barbs of overtaxation of rail- 
roads and extravagant Government spending 
programs for competitive transport facilities. 

So today in this great railroad-oriented 
city of Pittsburgh the Nation’s oldest regu- 
lated industry asks the Nation’s youngest 
President to order out some barbed-wire 
cutters—to give us freedom to cross over into 
his new frontier. 

We ask emancipation from 74 years of eco- 
nomic slavery. 

There is no mystery as to what ought to be 
done. Since the great depression the trans- 
portation industry has been investigated, 
studied, reviewed, scrutinized, analyzed, 
probed into and reported upon to the point 
that the problem has been studied to death. 
Literally thousands of pages of documents 
reflecting those deliberations have been 
printed. To list a few—The reports of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
(1934-35), the report of the Select Commit- 
tee To Investigate the Executive Agencies of 
the Government pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 217 (1937), the Splawn report (1938), 
the report of the Committee of Three (1938), 
the report of the Committee of Six (1938), 
Public Aids to Transportation (Joseph B. 
Eastman, 1940), hearings and reports on the 
Transportation Act of 1940, the report of the 
National Resources Planning Board (1942), 
the report on public aids to domestic trans- 
portation by the Board of Investigation and 
Research (1944), the National Transporta- 
tion Inquiry and the Lea questionnaire 
(1946), the report of the Transportation 
Subcommittee to the Special Committee To 
Study Problems of American Small Business, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 28 (1946), re- 
port by the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion (1948), National Transportation Policy 
(the Brookings Institution, 1949), the 
Sawyer report (1949), hearings and progress 
report on study of domestic land and water 
transportation (1950-51), hearings on do- 
mestic land and water transportation (1952), 
sound transportation for the national wel- 
fare (Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 1952), task force reports and reports of 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government (First 
and Second Hoover Commissions—1949 and 
1955), Federal aids to domestic transporta- 
tion (Association of American Railroads, 
1954), the Weeks Report and Hearings there- 
on (1955), Rail Transport and the Winning 
of Wars, by James A. Van Fleet, General 
U.S. Army (ret.) (1956), hearings and re- 
ports on the Transportation Act of 1958, the 
Mueller Report (1960), the Doyle Report 
(totaling nearly 1000 pages, 1961), the 
Bureau of Public Roads Report (1961). 

In the course of all these years of study 
practically every facet of the railroads prob- 
lem has been investigated, studied, reviewed, 
scrutinized, analyzed, probed into and re- 
ported upon. Vitally needed solutions have 
been recommended. Implementation of 
those recommendations has rarely occurred. 
But time has not stood still. It never does, 
and is now running out. 

The subject matter of this enormous mass 
of studies, statistics, conclusions and recom- 
mendations is frequently referred to as the 
railroad problem. This is a misnomer. It 
is not so much a railroad as it is a public 
problem. Anyone who doubts this, need 
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only look at the transportation mess into 
which our big cities have blundered. You 
need look only at the dwindling rail service 
potential in other parts of the Nation and 
what this means in terms of a reduced 
national ability to meet defense and even 
bad weather emergencies—in terms of fewer 
jobs and dampened payrolls, dividends and 
purchases from thousands of other busi- 
nesses. So the potential effect of this so- 
called railroad problem upon the welfare, 
economy and defense of our Nation is so 
grave as to demand immediate public con- 
cern for its prompt solution in the interest 
o= the public. 

Of course, a few changes in public policy 
have occurred. The Transportation Act of 
1958 was one. It was helpful, as far as it 
went. But much more is needed—and 
promptly. 

So it is that the railroad industry begins 
1961 with determination, bottomed on sheer 
necessity, to secure the economic freedom it 
requires to enable it to meet the public’s 
needs. To that end eastern railroads have 
issued a policy book which analyzes the find- 
ings of many of the studies, examines specific 
issues and outlines the necessary changes in 
public policy. There isn’t a basic objective 
in this book that hasn’t been recommended 
in the course of the voluminous studies. 

Nearly every industry in America has sim- 
ilarly worthy objectives. The great difference 
is that nearly all of them need only to pre- 
serve their freedoms, while we must neces- 
sarily obtain the freedoms of which we have 
been deprived. We seek freedom from the 
restraining reins of Government which, while 
controlling our operations in almost every 
conceivable way, takes no _ responsibility 
whatever for the economic impact of the 
managerial decisions it has usurped. 

Specifically, we seek: 

1, Equality in regulation—an equal chance 
to compete for business with our competi- 
tors. Specifically, we seek equality in terms 
of two major regulatory exemptions that are 
accorded water and highway carriers but not 
railroads under the Interstate Commerce Act. 
We seek either the extension to the railroads 
of the right to haul agricultural products 
and bulk commodities free of economic reg- 
ulation—rights now enjoyed by our trucking 
and inland waterway competitors—or, in the 
alternative, the repeal of those exemptions. 

We do not conceive it to be a proper func- 
tion of Government to insure a jackpot of 
traffic to any one segment of the transporta- 
tion industry to the exclusion of others. 

Yet, by freeing from rate regulation all 
truck operators when they transport agri- 
cultural commodities, Government has effeo- 
tively handed the truckers huge segments of 
that traffic—valuable traffic for which we 
cannot, by virtue of the exemption, effective- 
ly compete. 

The same spoon-feeding of barge opera- 
tors occurs in the movement of bulk com- 
modities. Railroad movement of bulk com- 
modities is subject to full economic regula- 
tion. Inland water carrier movement of bulk 
commodities is wholly free of economic reg- 
ulation. 

Again, railroads cannot remain slave while 
their competitors enjoy freedom. 

2. We seek the right to offer our customers 
complete door-to-door, one-price, one-pack- 
age transportation. This will require a 
change in the law to allow railroads to diver- 
sify.. That right is presently denied us. But 
it is not, as a general rule, denied our com- 
petitors. 

Ironically, because railroads pay far and 
away more in taxation than competing car- 
riers, railroads are put in the position of 
helping build the various facilities which 
other carriers use and profit from so hand- 
somely. All railroads ask, in effect, is to be 
allowed the same privileges as others have to 
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use the road, water, and air facilities which 
railroad taxes help provide. 

If Government persists in its denial of the 
right to diversify, dissipation of our freight 
traffic will continue, because shippers in 
ever-increasing numbers demand all-inclu- 
sive service. When unable to obtain all- 
inclusive service from common carriers large 
shippers resort to private carriage, providing 
their own transportation vehicles for that 
purpose. The inevitable result—for-hire 
transportation is relegated to standby status, 
weakened, and the public interest in a 
healthy for-hire common carrier industry is 
placed in serious jeopardy. In the broad 
public interest emancipation from the pro- 
hibition against offering one-package trans- 
portation must be achieved. 

3. Formation by Congress of a National 
User Charge Commission to assess and collect 
fair and reasonable fees from users of 
Government-provided highways, waterways, 
airways, and airports. 

The. United States has spent $162 billion 
of taxpayers’ money on highways, inland 
waterways, airways, and airports. To the ex- 
tent that those who use these facilities for 
private gain fail to pay their fair share for 
the use they make of these highways of com- 
merce, it is subsidy. And this subsidy gives 
the operators of trucks, barges, and airplanes 
a sizable artificial cost advantage over rali- 
roads, inasmuch as railroads pay for the ac- 
quisition, building, and maintenance of 
their rights-of-way—plus taxes on them— 
and always have. 

These transportation subsidies have cre- 
ated powerful vested interests. Of course 
some of those interests want the taxpayers 
to continue to bear the burden. But the 
transportation industry—like our Nation— 
cannot exist half slave and half free. 

Fortunately, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the end of such subsidy may be 
just over the horizon. The state of Federal 
finances requires that an early end be 
achieved. And, of significant importance, all 
forms of transportation except water carriers 
have subscribed to the principle. Time and 
time again recommendations for the assess- 
ment of fair and reasonable user charges 
have been made. The troublesome question 
has been and is: What is fair and what is 
reasonable? The propriety of imposing fair 
and reasonable charges is denied by the in- 
land water carriers alone. In the minds of 
all others the sole issue is quantitative. Just 
last month the Bureau of Public Roads is- 
sued its highway cost allocation study in 
which it had been engaged for 4% years. 
It found that “the heavier trucks and com- 
binations (particularly the latter) should be 
paying considerably more, in relation to the 
payments made by lighter vehicle groups, 
than they do now.” Many authoritative 
recommendations for the imposition of user 
charges upon inland waterways, airways, and 
airports have preceded that study. 

A National User Charge Commission seems 
to us an appropriate means to determine 
what is fair and what is reasonable. We be- 
lieve that no other issue remains. 

4. Finally, the gross discrimination in 
State and local taxation of railroad prap- 
erties, which is prevalent in taxing-jurisdic- 
tions across the land, must be rectified. 


A recent study conducted by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads disclosed that in 
81 States (Pennsylvania not included) tax 
discrimination against the railroads in 1957 
amounted to the staggering figure of $141 
million. This was arrived at by comparing 
the percent of value at which railroad prop- 
erty is assessed with the percent of value 
at which property of others is assessed. 

So universal a tax shakedown is difficult 
to correct. Consider, for instance, the fact 
that the New York Central Railroad con- 
tributes to more than’ 6,000 jurisdic- 
tions in the State of New York alone. Local 
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political pressures against alleviation of the 
burden in favor of its more equitable dis- 
tribution are both vociferous and effective. 

Therefore, reluctantly, we have been forced 
to conclude that our only hope of obtaining 
truly effective relief lies in proposing. that 
Congress declare property tax discrimination 
by State or local tax authorities an unlawful 
burden on interstate commerce, and author- 
ize Federal courts to enjoin such discrimi- 
nation. 

Ability to discharge our common carrier 
responsibilities is in substantial measure 
dependent upon our ability to make and re- 
tain earnings sufficient to provide modern 
transportation facilities. Gross tax dis- 
crimination is contrary to the broad public 
interest in that it deters efficient modern- 
ization. 

Gentlemen, those are highlights of our 
emancipation program designed to free us 
from the slavery of oppressive regulation, un- 
equal treatment, and discriminatory taxa- 
tion. The entire program is spelled out in 
our eastern railroads’ policies book. It is 
based on the proposition that railroads are 
essential to the national economy, should be 
afforded equality of treatment with all other 
modes of transportation and placed in a 
position where they are enabled to compete 
on equal terms for the traffic they are best 
suited to carry. 

Railroad difficulties are primarily the re- 
sult of unwise governmental policies rather 
than operation of natural economic forces. 
We are slaves to a regalia of overregulation, 
cumbersome regulation, uneven regulation. 
Topping off these regulatory burdens, bad as 
they are by themselves, the railroads are also 
being overtaxed and literally overwhelmed 
by competitors riding at little or no cost on 
Government-built and maintained highways, 
airways, and waterways. We are a captive 
industry in a free economy. 

These basic problems with which our well- 
being is so deeply concerned have been 
clearly delineated in the many studies, hear- 
ings, and reports which have dealt with 
them. The underlying basic facts have been 
thoroughly explored. The needed solutions 
have been painstakingly and carefully de- 
veloped. All that is needed is that those 
solutions be promptly and courageously im- 
plemented with fairness to all. Let us not 
at this late date dissipate additional precious 
time in again embarking upon further un- 
needed and duplicative studies. Let us 
rather take definitive action to the indicated 
ends. 

In no other way can the public be assured 
of the vital services of a strong and healthy 
common carrier railroad industry conducted 
under our precious national heritage of free 
enterprise. 





Abraham Lincoln and the Kansas 


Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Kansas is this year observing its cen- 
tennial year. It was exactly 100 years 
ago today that President-elect Abraham 
Lincoln stopped in Philadelphia on his 
way to Washington and spoke at cere- 
monies attending the raising of the new 
34-star American flag, which brought 
forth Kansas’ admission to the Union. 
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That historic event is being reenacted 
today at Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia. The Kansas Centennial Com- 
mission, cooperating with the city of 
Philadelphia and its observance of the 
centennial year of the Civil War, has ar- 
ranged a most impressive ceremony. 

Rolla Clymer, publisher of the El- 
dorado Times, who is regarded as one of 
Kansas’ foremost editors and writers, will 
solemnly repeat the words of President 
Lincoln at Independence Hall. 

These were the words of the Great 
Emancipator which signaled statehood 
for Kansas, and which will be repeated 
by Mr. Clymer: 

I am filled with deep emotion at finding 
myself standing here in the place where were 
collected together the wisdom, the patriot- 
ism, the devotion to principle, from which 
sprung the institutions under which we 
live. You have kindly suggested to me that 
in my hands is the task of restoring peace to 
our distracted country. I can say in return, 
sir, that all the political sentiments I enter- 
tain have been drawn, so far as I have been 
able to draw them, from the sentiments 
which originated, and were given to the 
world from this Hall in which we stand. I 
have never had a feeling politically that did 
not spring from the sentiments embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence. I have 
often pondered over the dangers which were 
incurred by the men who assembled here 
and adopted that Declaration of Independ- 
ence—I have pondered over the toils that 
were endured by the officers and soldiers of 
the Army, who achieved that independence. 
I have often inquired of myself, what great 
principle or idea it was that kept this Con- 
federacy so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of the separation of the Colo- 
nies from the mother land, but something in 
that declaration giving liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country, but hope to the 
world for all future time. It was that which 
gave promise that in due time the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all 
men and that all should have an equal 
chance. This is the sentiment embodied in 
that Declaration of Independence. 

Now, my friends can our country be saved 
upon that basis? If it can, I will consider 
myself one of the happiest men in the world 
if I can help to save it. If it can’t be saved 
upon that principle, it will be truly awful. 
But, if this country cannot be saved without 
giving up that principle—I was about to say 
I would rather be assassinated on this spot 
than to surrender it. 

Now, in my view of the present aspect of 
affairs, there is no need of bloodshed and 
war. There is no necessity for it. I am not 
in favor of such a course, and I may say in 
advance, there will be no bloodshed unless 
it be forced upon the Government. The 
Government will not use force unless force 
is used against it. 

My friends, this is a wholly unprepared 
speech. I did not expect to be called upon 
to say a word when I came here—I supposed 
I was merely to do something toward raising 
a flag. I may, therefore, have said something 
indiscrete but I have said nothing but what I 
am willing to live by, and, in the pleasure of 
Almighty God, die by. 


Following this talk, Lincoln was 
honored by members of the Philadelphia 
council and others, and then went to the 
platform from which the Kansas flag 
was to be raised. Upon arriving on the 
platform, he said: 

Fellow citizens, I am invited and called 
before you to participate in raising above 
Independence Hall the flag of our country, 
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with°an additional star upon it. I propose 
now, in advance of performing this very 
pleasant and complementary duty, to say a 
few words. I propose to say that when that 
flag was originally raised here, it had but 13 
stars. I wish to.call your attention to the 
fact that, under the blessing of God, each 
additional star added to that flag has given 
additional prosperity and happiness to this 
country, until it has advanced to its present 
condition; and its welfare in the future, as 
well as in the past, is in your hands. Culti- 
vating the spirit that animated our fathers, 
who gave renown and celebrity to this hall, 
cherishing that fraternal feeling which has 
so long characterized us as a nation, ex- 
cluding passion, ill temper, and precipitate 
action on all occasions, I think we may 
promise ourselves that not only the new star 
placed upon that flag shall be permitted to 
remain there to our permanent prosperity for 
years to come, but additional ones shall from 
time to time be placed there, until we shall 
number, as was anticipated by the great 
historian, 500 millions of happy and pros- 
perous people. With these few remarks, I 
proceed to the very agreeable duty assigned 
me. 





Plans for Dam Under Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the plans 
for Libby Dam under the proposed Co- 
lumbia River development treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada are 
reported in the following article, printed 
in the Spokane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle. 
This is the fourth of a series dealing with 
the Columbia development treaty, deal- 
ing with the plans, the background and 
different views on the matter: 

(By John R. Ulrich) 

Under the Canadian storage agreement the 
United States has an option to start con- 
struction of Libby Dam within 5 years of 
ratification of the Columbia development 
treaty. 

This Kootenai River dam, long a favorite 
of the United States Corps of Engineers and 
authorized by Congress in 1950, has been 
deferred because of the problem of backwater 
across the border. Under the agreement, 
Canada will pay the reservoir costs on her 
side estimated at $8,200,000. 

Libby is a part of the comprehensive plan 
for Columbia development outlined in the 
308 report of the corps and its subsequent 
revisions. The corps has had funds for 
studying this project and has selected a site 
about 15 miles upstream from the town of 
Libby, Mont. 

SPECIFICATIONS GIVEN 


As currently planned the dam will be 
about 500 feet high and 2,700 feet long at 
the crest. Each of its four initial and eight 
ultimate generators would be rated at 85,000 
kilowatts and the reservoir would have 
5,010,000 acre-feet of usable storage. The 
$330 million cost figure is based on 1960 
prices and includes only four of the proposed 
eight generators. 

According to the Corps of Engineers, oper- 
ation of the project would control Kootenai 
River floods and in combination with exist- 
ing levees eliminate flooding of cultivated 
land in the Kootenay Flats between Bonners 
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Ferry, Idaho, and Kootenay Lake, British 
Columbia. 

Local drainage district officials in the Bon- 
ners Ferry area, however, say that while it is 
true that Libby Dam would control floods, 
it would not collect the runoff of the slopes 
nearest their farms which still have to be 
pumped over the levees. They say also that 
regulation of the river actually may cause 
them to pump more and through a longer 
season because the river will flow at an 
average level all year long. 

The Corps admits that extreme high and 
low flows will be lowered and raised, respec- 
tively, and thus the fluctuation of river 
stages below Bonners Ferry will be materially 
reduced. 

Engineering work on Libby Dam has been 
at a virtual standstill since 1955 when appro- 
priations for planning last were granted by 
Congress. The corps says now that once 
planning is resumed it will require about 2 
years before construction can be initiated 
and about 7 years more to complete the 
project. 

In addition to the local flood control on 
the Kootenai, Libby along with the other 
projects under the treaty would control the 
Columbia 1894 flood to 720,000 cubic feet 
per second at The Dalles. This flood con- 
trol benefit of Libby is estimated at $2,030,- 
000 annually. 

BENEFITS DIVIDED 


The agreement provides that each coun- 
try retain all at-site and downstream power 
and flood control benefits which occur in 
the respective countries attributable to the 
project. This is not surprising since Canada 
and the United States, respectively, benefit 
from Hungry Horse storage and from Koote- 
nay Lake storage without remuneration 
either way. 

Canada had long objected to the con- 
struction of Libby Dam because of the dis- 
locations of the reservoir area. Another 
factor involved is that there is another dam- 
site of undetermined feasibility on the 
Kootenay at Dorr which would be inundated 
by the Libby pool and which could have 
been used beneficially by the Canadians in 
combination with other dams for power and 
to divert the Kootenay into the Columbia at 
Canal Flats. 

Building Libby would eliminate Dorr as a 
diversion site but would leave the Copper 
Creek and Bull River sites further upstream. 
There is a provision in the treaty permitting 
Canada to divert 1,500,000 acre-feet annually 
from the Kootenay to the Columbia 20 years 
after ratification of the treaty—and only, 
it should be pointed out, 10 years after the 
completion of Libby. Although the treaty 
would not permit reduction of Kootenay 
flows downstream from the diversion to less 
than the minimal amount of 200 feet per 
second or the natural stream flow, which- 
ever is the lesser, some engineers in the 
United States feel that such a diversion 
would reduce materially the effectiveness of 
Libby. 

The engineers point out that in a mini- 
mum year the summer runoff at Libby is 
only 2,500,000 acre-feet and that if Canada 
is diverting 1,500,000 there would be only 1 
million left to refill the reservoir. 

Except for this Kootenay diversion, neither 
country may divert from the Columbia River 
or any tributary that crosses the border to 
another basin or from any tributary that 
crosses the border to another tributary. 

This would mean that Canada may not 
divert from the Columbia to the Fraser or 
from the Similkameen to the Columbia and 
the United States may not divert the Pend 
Oreille to the Spokane but could—if the 
Californians want to dream on—divert the 
Snake. 
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the campaign is over. 


Some Observations on the Nation’s 
Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, nu- 
merous statements have been made by 
Officials in the new administration con- 
cerning the status of our Nation’s econ- 
omy. When the Republican congres- 
sional leaders have attemptec to point 
out the inconsistency in the gloom and 
doom pronouncements by administration 
Officials, they have been accused of mak- 
ing political statements. 

A small businessman in my district has 
written to the Secretary of Labor for- 
warding a copy of the letter to me which 
I feel is a magnificent description, in a 
completely nonpolitical vein, of perti- 
nent points. I suggest that if the philos- 
ophy expressed in this letter is followed, 
rather than politically minded utter- 
ances from the Secretary of Labor, the 
country would be better served. 

The letter follows: 

SouTH HOLLAND, ILL., 
February 13, 1961. 
Hon, ARTHUR GOLDBERG, 
U.S. Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GoupBERG: I am not writing this 
letter as a Democrat, Republican, or radi- 
cal, but as an American citizen who is very 
much concerned with the future economy of 
our great country. 

In recent weeks I have been reading, lis- 
tening to the radio, and watching television 
and have become very much disgusted and 
disturbed with the propaganda that we are 
in a recession that could lead us into a de- 
pression. I am very much in favor of being 
honest and telling the truth, but I do not 
believe in exaggerating the darkest facts 
without also telling the great many benefits 
that we have. 

I would like, for a moment, to elaborate on 
some of these facts that I believe vital in 
restoring the public’s confidence in the type 
of government and country that they all 
love: 

Why do we not speak of the percentage of 
people who now own or are buying their 
own homes? 

Why do we not speak of the amount of 
people who not only own one automobile 
but many—two or three? 

Why do we not speak about the overweight 
problem which is caused from nothing but 
good eating? 

Why do we not speak of the current high 
rate of savings? 

Why do we not give the facts about the 
great number of people who now belong to 
country clubs and are able to become mem- 
bers of such clubs at an early age only be- 
cause of good economic conditions? 

Why do we not speak about the number of 
Americans who are able to take annual va- 
cations and many semiannual vacations only 
because they have more money to spend now 
than they ever had? 

Why do we not speak about the amount of 
steaks that are sold over the pounds of 
hamburger? 

I believe that it is time for the politicians 
in Washington to awaken to the fact that 
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The election has been 
won. Let’s take the “r” out of fright and 
roll up our sleeves and fight as Americans 
can. Let’s take the “gl” out of gloom, replace | 
it with a “b” and start talking about the 
boom we are sure to have. 

I agree with you and the administration 
most hardily that we are in a minor reces- 
sion. But you must admit that we have 
been in this minor recession. for 2 years and 
that there were continuing signs that this 
recession was ending as much as 6 months 
ago. It is my firm belief that the propa- 
ganda spread by this administration, and 
particularly by your office and yourself, is 
the tool which has put us back in this reces- 
sion far deeper in the past few weeks than 
we have been at any time in the past 20 
years. 

When a doctor treats a patient, does he talk 
about the seriousness of the illness until the 
patient dies, or does he operate immediately? 
It would seem to me that if your office and 
President Kennedy’s entire administration 
would tell the truth as it is, but be more 
optimistic about our economic future, that 
you might again restore the American citi- 
zen’s confidence in this great country. 

I am aware that you are an educated 
man. However, I feel deeply that you are in 
great need of an education in human psy- 
chology. It is a known fact that it’s only 
human nature when a person is sick to like 
to talk about his fliness. And by talking 
about it gradually makes himself feel worse. 
It is also a known fact that when a condition 
exists such as the weakness in Our economy, 
that talking about it has never helped. 

As stated earlier I am writing this as an 
Americar citizen. But I am also writing 
as a small businessman who in recent weeks 
has felt the crippling damage caused by this 
depression propaganda. In the past weeks 
I have spoken to many potential home- 
buyers who have taken themselves com- 
pletely out of the market at this time and 
state that their reasons for doing so are 
because they are afraid we are going into a 
depression such as many of us remember the 
depression of 1929. 

Trusting that this letter may make you 
realize that the American public doesn’t 
want to hear about fright and gioom but 
would far rather roll up their sleeves and 
fight to make our country become great 
again, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
AL SANTEFORT. 





The Need for Greater VA Hospital 
Facilities on Long Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill in this House 
providing for the -establishment of a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Queens, Suffolk, or Nassau County, N.Y. 

As a member of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and its subcommit- 
tee on hospitals I am fully congnizant of 
%the vital need for the expansion of 
veteran hospital facilities in the Nation. 
As the Representative in this Congress 
of a district located on Long Island I am 
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especially aware of the woeful lack of 
such facilities in this particular region. 
For that reason I call the attention of 
this House to the introduction of this 
. legislation and the appeal I am making to 
the Honorable John S. Gleason, Jr., Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STAaTEs, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1961. 

Hon. Jomn S. Gieason, Jr., 

‘Veterans’ Administration, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear HonoraBLe GLEason: Today I intro- 
duced the enclosed bill to provide for the 
construction of a general medical-surgical 
hospital for veterans in Queens, Nassau, or 
Suffolk Counties on Long Island, N.Y. I 
want to call your attention to the need for 
such a hospital on Long Island and to the 
great support for the project among vetqrems 
groups. 

There are some three and a half nition 
people residing in the three Long Island 
counties, and the closest medical-surgical 
hospitals for the treatment of their needs 
are located in Brooklyn and Manhattan. In 
some cases they must travel a distance of 
over 100 miles to such facilities and then 
find that they are denied admittance due 
to lack of available beds. 

In addition, the lengthy distances deprive 
the families of veterans who are admitted 
to the Brooklyn Manhattan hospitals from 
making regular visits thereby denying the 
veterans of the solace and comfort of their 
families. ‘ 

As you know, the only veterans hospital 
located within these three counties is the 
neuropsychiatric hospital at Northport. For 
some 13 percent of all veterans in the Nation 
there is no relatively close general medical- 
surgical facility. These men are growing 
older each year and will have greater need 
for general hospital facilities. 

The proposal is backed, to my knowledge, 
by all the veterans organizations in the area, 
and both the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
and myself have received numerous letters 
and resolutions of support for the project 
from State and local veterans groups. 

I sincerely hope that you will give this 
project your careful consideration and that 
@ medical-surgical hospital can be built on 
Long Island to provide for the needs of the 
3 million veterans who reside there. 

With best wishes and my high regards, 

Very sincerely, 
SEYMOUR HALPERN. 


As the letter to the administrator 
states, Mr. Speaker, there is a neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital at Northport, Long 
Island. But, here again, there is a list of 
2,500 waiting for admission. Recently 
the Veterans’ Administration has under- 
taken an expansion and improvement 
program for Northport. While the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is to be compli- 
mented for recognizing the acute need 
for this program Northport provides 
neuropsychiatric care, and even the 
eventual completion of the program still 
leaves Long Island veterans without a 
surgical-medical hospital. 

As our veterans grow older the need 
for more hospital facilities increases. 
Realizing this need, and in conjunction 
with the geographic lack of such facili- 
ties on Long Island, I ask that this House 
give its every attention and considera- 
tion to this proposal. 
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The Dispensers of Gloom and Doom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, all 
of the ominous statements which are 
emanating from the White House these 
days in a flood of mimeographed hand- 
outs, messages to the Congress and tele- 
vised news conferences are not fooling 
all of the people, especially some of the 
more discerning in the district I have 
the honor of representing. They rec- 
ognize these gloom and doom distress 
signals for what they are and suspect 
them of having more political motiva- 
tion than is admitted. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call attention to three editorials 
which have recently appeared in two 
papers in my district. Two of them: 
“There Was No Need to Press all the 
Panic Buttons” and “How Are We Go- 
ing to Move Ahead,” are from the Fair- 
field (Iowa) Ledger. The other, “Are 
We Being Talked Into a Depression?” is 
from the Washington (Iowa) Evening 
Journal. I ask that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

THERE Was No NEED To Press ALL THE PANIC 
ButTrTrons 


President Kennedy's state of the Union 
message to Congress reminds us of a doctor 
we once knew. He started treating his 
patient’s physical infirmities with a simple 
psychclogical device. He told them they 
were very sick and then he pulled them back 
from the brink of death. 

The device worked effectively. The pa- 
tients who lived believed they had gained 
some additional time on this mortal sphere 
only by his consummate medical skill. He 
never lost a living patient. 

Thus, on the basis of 10 days’ experience 
and an instant disclaimer of any intention 
to indict the past, did President Kennedy 
paint a dire picture of the legacy he in- 
herited from his predecessor. He did all 
this with the additional promise that he isn’t 
going to make any hasty decisions. He then 
announced an inclusive list of decisions al- 
ready made. 

The message was, of course, beamed to 180 
million Americans instead of the lawmakers 
who sat before him. If those men who heard 
him had gotten any comfort from the sunny 
message which President Eisenhower had de- 
livered a few days before they were dragged 
back to harsh realities. They found we are 
living in a gloomy world. 

First reactions were mixed. Many people 
believed President Eisenhower had been too 
optimistic. The secondary reaction is be- 
coming one of amazement. It becomes clear 
that the two men were reporting on different 
worlds. 

President Eisenhower's final view had 
spoken of “constructive growth, economic 
vitality.” President Kennedy said that “our 
problems are critical * * * the tide is un- 
favorable * * * the news will be worse be- 
fore it is better * * * while hoping for the 
best we must prepare for the worst.” 

In short, we have been living in a period of 
neglect of everything from foreign policy 
to the desalting of ocean water. 
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He also made it pretty clear that all the 
problems had been created by the Republi- 
cans. His words are disturbingly reminis- 
cent of those used by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Even those who do not agree that Roosevelt 
was a great President will not argue that he 
wasn’t a master politician. Two days after 
President Kennedy’s speech he persuaded the 
House to bow to him on his plan to take 
the power away from the Rules Committee. 
It appears that he scared the socks off of 
them and got them to vote while in a state 
of shock. 

You can read the words and take your 
choice. So, too, can the Russians. Enough 
of the President’s message was printed in all 
the Russian newspapers to make it clear that 
capitalism is about to collapse. While we 
think there was a little merit in the idea 
of telling us that our problems are more 
serious than we had been told we don’t think 
there was any justification for pressing all 
the panic buttons at one time. 


How Are We Gornc To Move AHEAD? 


Those who try to figure out just what 
President Kennedy meant when he told us 
in his inaugural address that we will be 
called upon for great new sacrifices are find- 
ing difficult to reconcile those words with 
what he is now telling us. 

It is hard to figure out just what those 
sacrifices are to be. It isn’t higher taxes for 
he and his advisers speak of possible tax 
reductions, though delayed for a while. 

It isn’t war for he talks about building 
an invincible deterrent power which will 
keep us out of war. He gives the additional 
assurance that we will be so strong that we 
need not fear to negotiate. 

Instead he talks of increased unemploy- 
ment compensation, higher minimum wages, 
medical care for the aged, and easier terms 
for those who want new housing. None of 
these smack of sacrifice. Rather they prom- 
ise an easier and more protected life for 
all of us. 

America could grow stronger but he has 
never spoken of those things which might 
make us so. They are such things as in- 
creased productivity per worker, less feath- 
erbedding, and less paid idleness. To im- 
prove the quality and quantity of the work 
produced by each of us could move America 
ahead. If we would use the tools at hand 
and utilize them to produce more there 
would need be no more talk about the Rus- 
sians catching up with us. 

But most of the talk we’ve heard has been 
about paternalism, about what the Govern- 
ment must do for us. The President’s ad- 
visers are talking about diverting disposable 
personal income to public welfare. The la- 
bor union leaders are talking about shorter 
hours and higher pay. And we are wonder- 
ing how we are going to “move ahead” by 
doing more of the things which slowed us 
down. 


ARE We BEING TALKED INTO A DEPRESSION? 


The Kennedy administration is running 
into some embarrassing facts. The presi- 
dential campaign was based largely on the 
weakness of our military program—the 
so-called missile lag—and the approaching 
menace of depressed times. 

The miliary program, based on further 
study, is now shown to be just as Eisenhow- 
er said it was—sound, alert, and progressive. 
The national economy also is shown to be in 
= — despite the efforts to make it 

There are depressed areas, of 
ae Si aaie cement en Gene cuabenel 
unemployment year after year. 

These conditions can be magnified to fit 
the political purpose, but the public’s wel- 
fare isn’t likely to be served that way. 
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When the Secretary of Labor, for example, 
devotes his time to interviewing the jobless 
over a coast-to-coast network, the natural 
assumption is that he is out there to stir up 
sentiment for an emergency relief program. 
And while he is doing that, he disturbs the 
thinking of potential customers who decide 
not to buy.that new refrigerator or automo- 
bile until times get better. 

Ten men are enough to talk our own com- 
munity into a depression. Let them devote 
themselves to the job of pointing out cases 
of local unemployment, and every merchant 
in town will feel the effects. 

The banks of Iowa were never in better 
shape. Our industries are moving right 
along. Even the farming business is not 
languishing at death’s door, as some would 
have us believe. We note that 298 head of 
Angus cattle sold at public auction in Des 
Moines the other day for $183,000. Certainly 
somebody has confidence—and the money. 

The point is that if the country wants a 
depression it can always have one. The 
method is simple. Just talk ourselves into it. 





Civil or Criminal Jurisdiction of Cases 
Arising on Indian Reservations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to authorize assumption 
by the various States of civil or crim- 
inal jurisdiction of cases arising on In- 
dian reservations with the consent of the 
tribe involved, and to permit gradual 
transfer of such jurisdiction to the 
States. My bill is endorsed by the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, the 
Indians’ own organization, and has par- 
ticularly been requested by my own con- 
stituents, the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reser- 
vation, Mont. 

This bill would amend the act of 
August 15, 1953, 67 Stat. 588, commonly 
known as Public Law 280. Public Law 
280 of the 83d Congress has had a dis- 
astrous effect upon portions of our In- 
dian population because it provided for 
the assumption of State jurisdiction by 
unilateral action. The consent and con- 
currence of the Indian tribe involved is 
neither sought nor necessary under Pub- 
lic Law 280. 

As an example of the effect of Public 
Law 280, let us examine the situation on 
the Omaha Reservation in Nebraska. 
Public Law 280 specifically provided that 
the State of Nebraska shall exercise full 
criminal jurisdiction over all Indian 
country within the State. Yet, the ad- 
ministration of the criminal laws of Ne- 
braska is the responsibility of the county 
governments. The counties in which the 
Omaha Reservation is located refused to 
assume this jurisdiction. The Federal 
Government and the Omaha Tribe were 
deprived of jurisdiction by the act. -A 
lawless area was created by act of Con- 
gress. Murdered men have lain in the 
street within the Omaha Reservation 
for over 24 hours before police have in- 
vestigated the crime. This is an extreme 
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but actual example of how Public Law 
280 is operating today. 

Less spectacular, but equally import- 
ant, are the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and enforcement of traffic regu- 
lations on Indian reservations. Within 
my own State, Montana, there is serious 
question whether State courts have juris- 
diction in juvenile proceedings involving 
minor Indian children. There is also 
doubt concerning the jurisdiction of the 
Montana State Highway Patrol over In- 
dians driving on State and Federal high- 
ways within a reservation. 

Public Law 280 gives the State the au- 
thority to assume jurisdiction with re- 
spect to criminal offenses and civil 
causes of action committed by Indians 
or arising in Indian country, at such time 
and in such manner as the State legisla- 
ture may provide. It is unclear whether 
the assumption of jurisdiction is an all- 
or-nothing matter or whether it can be 
accomplished on a trial or on a gradual 
basis. 

Many States, realizing the problems of 
assuming full jurisdiction over Indian 
reservations and uncertain of the legality 
of partial jurisdiction have refrained 
from exercising such important jurisdic- 
tion as that concerning protective serv- 
ices to Indian children, where some 
tribes and their local governments would 
reach an immediate agreement for State 
jurisdiction if plainly permitted. 

My bill would permit piecemeal juris- 
diction as the State and tribe concerned 
shall agree upon from time to time and 
as experience proves practical and plan- 
ning may indicate to them advisable. 
Surely my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives will agree with me that 
this is not only a sound and practical 
approach, it is only the democratic 
approach. 

Since the end of World War II, we 
have seen many former colonial areas 
become full-fledged independent nations, 
and the movement is continuing, In 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, there is much criticism of the so- 
called imperialistic powers. The United 
States of America cannot afford to be 
imperialistic—nor even imperious, as 
was Public Law 280, 83d Congress—in 
dealings with our Indian brothers. We 
ought not take unilateral action which 
affects them and the States within 
which they reside. It behooves the 
United States to take action affecting 
their reservations with their consent and 
concurrence. That is the purpose of my 
bill. 





States Move Fast To Care for Aged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, the ur- 
gency of the need for health care for the 
aged is being drummed into us from<all 
quarters since the advent of the Ken- 
nedy administration, and there are those 
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of us who are very much opposed to 
integrating any health care proposals 
for the aged into the social- security 


program. ; 
A good argument in support of our 

position can be found in the following 

article appearing in the February issue 

of Nations Business entitled “States 

Move Fast To Care for Aged’’: 

States Move Fast To CARE FoR AGED—PaRT- 
NERSHIP PROGRAM PREFERRED TO COMPULSORY 
FEDERAL BENEFITS 


The Nation’s new voluntary medical care 
plan, only 4 months old, is already helping 
many thousands of old people. 

Attention has been diverted from its suc- 
cessful launching by the fanfare accompany- 
ing fresh demands for compulsory Federal 
health programs proposed by President Ken- 
nedy, Democratic congressional leaders, and 
participants in the White House Conference 
on Aging. . 

This month alone, more than 2,000 West 
Virginians are receiving care under the vol- 
untary plan, which Congress adopted last 
summer. In Michigan, the total tops 3,000. 
Thousands more are getting similar benefits 
in Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The costs are split by Uncle Sam.and the 
States under a partnership arrangement. No 
one is sure how high the bill will go, but the 
best guess is about $200 million a year. ff 
depends on the number of States joining the 
program, which is not mandatory, as are 
most Federal laws. 

At least a dozen more States are getting 
ready to participate right away. Laws to 
grant the necessary authority are under con- 
sideration in five State legislatures currently 
in session. Five mere:States which consider 
additional legislation unnecessary are draft- 
ing specific programs and three others are 
seeking official interpretation of their laws 
to determine where they can act without 
legislation. 

Opponents of the compulsory Federal 
scheme are urging all States to join. They © 
point out that private health insurance will 
provide medical care for most old people 
within a few years, and that the partnership 
plan will help the genuinely needy in the 
meantime. 

A unique feature of the new program is 
its recognition that the Federal Government 
should not dictate who should be helped, or 
the type of benefits they should receive. 
States are given unusual freedom to work 
out details. 


Oklahoma, for example, pays for two visits 
@ month by a doctor to a beneficiary’s home. 
Michigan pays only if the patient goes to 
the doctor’s office, or a hospital. West Vir- 
ginia considers a married couple needy if 
their combined income is less than $3,000; 
the Michigan limit is $2,000. 

One of the few Federal requirements is 
that help be provided only to those aged 65 
or older who are not receiving regular old- 
age assistance benefits. The law also for- 
bids revealing the names of beneficiaries, 
any requirement that recipients live in the 
State a certain period of time to qualify, and 
any attempt to recover the medical costs 
from the property of a beneficiary as long 
as husband or wife survive. = 

Some States have had to wait for legis- 
latures to change laws conflicting with these 
provisions. In other States, the temporary 
delay has been due to lack of appropriations 
to meet their share of the partnership 
payments. 

Uncle Sam puts up from 50 to 80 percent of 
the costs, depending on the State’s per 
capita income. The only limit on this con- 
tribution is the amount the State can or 
will spend as its share. So far, the appro- 
priations have been substantial. For ex- 
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ample, Michigan earmarked $2,290,000 and 
West Virginia $1,382,000 for the first 6 
months. 

Since it offers help to all the old persons 

who need it, many State authorities are con- 
vinced the new makes the proposed 
compulsory health plan under social security 
unn ; 
While many States supported the social 
security scheme at last month’s White House 
Conference on Aging, a surprisingly large 
number strongly opposed it. 

“Health problems of the aged citizen can 
be solved, not only more efficiently but also 
far more economically, at the local and State 
level through the use of the free enterprise 
systems of this democratic Nation,” Ar- 
kansas declared. 3 

California’s preparatory State conference 
adopted a resolution noting that the com- 
pulsory insurance proposal “does not even 
attempt to extend coverage to those who 
are not covered by social security.” The 
resolution urged “that States give proper 
trial to the present Federal legislation and 
implement it by legislation with liberal def- 
initions of medical indigency.” 

Kentucky pledged “actively to oppose any 
legislation designed to impose free and/or 
compulsory health and medical care for aged 
persons without qualifying as to need.” The 
new partnership plan, that State said, 
“should provide funds for adequate medical 
care, not only for public assistance recipients, 
but also the borderline medically indigent, 
and we recommend an adequate trial of this 
plan.” 

The Montana Committee on the Problems 
of the Aging commented: 

“The current trend of our national philos- 
ophy toward the principle of cradle-to-grave 
security, based on fact of birth alone, and 
irrespective of endeavor or merit, has also 
come to include a large element of getting 
all you can for nothing. 

“The older citizens of Montana have not, 
in the majority, subscribed to this philos- 
ophy. In our society the idea of getting 
something for nothing is a myth. Federal 
programs cost money, much more than such 
programs carried on at the community level. 
In one way or another, these programs must 
be paid for, and tax increases often negate 
many of the benefits. It becomes a case 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. And, in the 
final analysis, neither Peter nor Paul will 
get full value received.” 


BENEFITS ALREADY AVAILABLE 


State after State noted the substantial 
medical care benefits already provided needy 
persons under the regular old-age assist- 
ance program. In the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1960, payments for medical care alone 
under this program totaled $283,265,000— 
about one-fourth the amount that would be 
spent under the social security medical care 
scheme President Kennedy wants. 


Distribution of these funds, like those un- 
der the new program, is largely determined 
by State law and varies accordingly. Last 
fiscal year each beneficiary in Massachusetts 
wecelved an average medical payment of 
$41.97 a month. This is almost double the 
$26.33 calculated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as necessary to cover the medical 
needs of a retired couple in Boston. Some 
less prosperous States gave much smaller 
amounts, a few less than $1. 

Old-age assistance is intended primarily 
to provide a reasonable subsistence compati- 
ble with decency and health. 

A majority of the aged, however, have ade- 
quate incomes and assets to cover their 
needs, including medical care. (See “Senior 
Citizens Pay Own Way,” Nation’s Business, 
November 1960.) The median income of 
families with heads 65 or older is $2,666, the 
White House Conference was told. “Median” 
means that half the families had incomes 
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higher than that amount, and half were 
lower. 

Since these are money income figures, 
they exclude a substantial element in the 
total income of many older people, that is, 
shelter provided by owned homes. The latest 
Federal Reserve Board survey shows that 66 
percent of all nonfarm families with heads 
aged 65 and older own their homes. 

This eliminates 20 to 25 percent of the 
total expenses of an average retired couple. 
If the money income data were revised to 
take this into account, the median income 
of the aged would be raised considerably. 

Including the cost of housing, the BLS 
study of retired couples shows their annual 
budgets must total only from $2,641 in Hous- 
ton to $3,366 in Chicago. This is calculated 
to provide a healthful, self-respecting man- 
ner of living which allows normal partici- 
pation in community life. It includes med- 
ical costs ranging from $220 in Scranton 
to $366 in Los Angeles. Even the lower 
amount is ample to pay premiums on health 
insurance. 

THE FUTURE 

Moreover, tomorrow’s senior citizens will 
probably be better off than those of today. 

That's why many experts think compul- 
sory Federal health care as part of the social 
security program is unnecessary, and even 
dangerous. Such a scheme, once begun, 
would not only be impossible to end, but 
would create pressure for extension of gov- 
ernment medical benefits to the whole 
population, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion warns. 

The new partnership plan, on the other 
hand, can reasonably be expected to grow 
smaller in the years ahead, since it is de- 
signed to help the needy aged, and their 
number is expected to decline. 





Inconsistencies in the Economic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Dallas, whom I have the privilege of 
representing in Congress, have always 
shown a keen awareness of sound eco- 
nomics. We in Texas, and especially in 
Dallas, are firm believers in our free 
competitive system and in the rights and 
responsibilities of the people in this Re- 
public of ours. We are not convinced 
that for every problem the best solution 
must come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is our conviction that the 
people usually are better able to make 
decisions and to solve their own prob- 
lems better than Federal planners and 
Government bureaucrats. For another 
side of the economic program proposed 
by the administration, I would like to 
call your attention to the economic letter 
of February 15, 1961, published by the 
First National Bank in Dallas: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMICS MESSAGE 


The Kennedy administration’s economic 
program is now coming into sharper focus. 
In his message to Congress on February 2, 
he laid out rather clearly his proposals (1) 
to achieve recovery and (2) to promote eco- 
nomic growth and price stability. 


The business world was not surprised by 
the President’s program because earlier mes- 
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sages had pointed up problems and goals 
which paved the way for his economic mes- 
sage to Congress. Furthermore, the pro- 
posals had been pretty well discounted in the 
stock market where price averages have 
moved up sharply since early January, prob- 
ably inflation-motivated. 

To Kennedy’s credit one must say that he 


‘does not hedge. He speaks clearly, force- 


fully, and courageously. There appears no 
reason to doubt his sincerity—and while he 
seeks to be a realist, it is evident that he is 
more an idealist. He has associated around 
him men of ability, many of whom, like 
their chief, are rather on the side of idealism. 

Few of us would quarrel with the admin- 
istration’s economic goals. Certainly it 
would be desirable for the Nation’s economy 
always to enjoy steady, uninterrupted 
growth to the fullest of its capabilities. But, 
as yet, no one has worked out a scheme 
whereby such can be achieved without un- 
due risk of destroying some things that 
money cannot buy. And Kennedy’s program 
will not achieve the objective either because 
it contains nothing that is new. We have 
had the same medication before—even under 
the Republicans, some of it—and still our 
economy fluctuates. 

What is there new about the following (all 
in Kennedy’s recommendations) ? 

1. Manipulation of credit standards and 
interest rates to stimulate “expansion of 
expenditures for business plant and equip- 
ment, for State and local governmental 
facilities, and for residential construction.” 

2. Enlargement and acceleration of Fed- 
eral public works programs. 

8. Increased benefits and extension of 
coverage of the social security program. 

4. Increase in the legal minimum wage 
and expansion of its coverage. 

5. Direct relief to distressed areas. 

6. An increase in variety and quantity of 
surplus foods to persons who lack adequate 
diets. 

All these we have seen before. They are 
measures for economic recovery, this time to 
be used not just to stimulate the economy 
to a record level, but to stimulate it to 
where it achieves what the economic doctors 
contend it should out of what they believe 
to be its potential. In this connection the 
President said: : 

“I-have emphasized that the solution to 
our economic problems requires a program 
that goes well beyond antirecession meas- 
ures, important as these are to the relief 
of distress and the reversal of economic de- 
cline. Equally important are measures for 
the longer pull to restore our economy to 
its full potential and to accelerate economic 
growth. Fortunately, the measures to over- 
come recession, to take up the slack, and to 
speed growth all reinforce each other.” 

The President then laid out in broad terms 
the steps he will propose more in detail 
later which he believes will promote eco- 
nomic growth and price stability. These 
steps consist of (1) a reform of our tax 
system to provide incentives for investment 
in plant and equipment which will not only 
enlarge our capacity to produce, but will 
modernize the Nation’s productive plant; 
(2) a strengthening of our human resources 
through improvement of quality by greater 
expenditures on education, health, research, 
and training activities; (3) development of 
our natural resources—water resources, for- 
est resources, energy resources—through 
greater investment; (4) do all these things 
to increase productivity while at the same 
time maintaining a stable price level. 

All of this is quite an order, but the 
President will seek to fill it. And in the 
process, he realizes that some means of co- 
operative understanding must be reached 
between labor and management. To this 
end he will create an Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy “directed to ad- 
vise the President with respect to actions 
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that may be taken by labor, management, 
and the public which will promote free and 
responsible collective bargaining, industrial 
peace, sound wage policies, sound price poli- 
cies and stability, a higher standard of liv- 
ing, increased productivity, and America’s 
competitive position in world markets.” 

Noble as all this sounds, implementation 
is something else yet. Furthermore, there 
remains the question of whether the pro- 
gram gets down to real causes—maybe it 
only treats symptoms and not the disease. 
Or, as someone has said, the diagnosis of 
the ailment might be correct but the wrong 
medicine be prescribed for the treatment. 

At any rate, sharp and concerned atten- 
tion has been focused upon what the new 
administration proposes and what the pro- 
gram may mean to all of us. Of greatest 
concern are such questions as these: 

1. Can the Government’s economic pro- 
gram actually be carried out sans more in- 
flation? Similar ones in the past have not 
been. 

2. Why talk of the need for greater pro- 
duction when we are not using to practical 
capacity what we already have in many in- 
dustries? 

3. Won't increased costs of labor resulting 
from a higher legal minimum wage and 
from higher social security taxes, both pro- 
posed, only widen further the differential be- 
tween labor costs here and those abroad 
making even more untenable American in- 
dustry’s competitive position with foreign 
industry? 

4. How successful will the Government be 
in its efforts to check declines in short-term 
money rates and at the same time induce 
declining long-term money rates? Such is 
proposed for a two-fold purpose: (a) To 
stimulate—they hope—the demand for long- 
term mortgage money for housing; (b) to 
remove pressure upon our gold supply. 

But it is seriously doubtful whether, for 
any sustained period of time, the money 
market can be made to supply long-term 
funds at lower rates and simultaneously 
maintain higher rates in short-term funds. 
As long as the world remains suspicious and 
skeptical about the dollar’s future, such an 
accomplishment will be difficult to attain. 
And Kennedy’s program, as it appears to 
date, will not be fulfilled without more in- 
flation. 

It is no surprise to find that the President 
in his economic message to Congress drew 
heavily upon the “task-force” report pre- 
pared by Economist Paul Samuelson. One 
specific point is worthy of mention, as an 
example. The President said: 

“If this economy were operating at full 
potential, the existing Federal revenue sys- 
tem would yield more than $90 billion in 
fiscal year 1962, instead of the $82.3 billion 
now estimated, producing a large budget 
surplus, and permitting retirement of na- 
tional debt as well as the further develop- 
ment of Federal programs to meet urgent 
national needs.” 

The task-force report emphasized this 
very point. But, regardless of who makes 
the point, it is based on a very naive assump- 
tion—to wit, that when there is a chance 
for a surplus, the Government will allow a 
surplus and apply it to reduction of the na- 
tional debt. Remember that the very school 
of econmoic thought to which Samuelson 
belongs holds that reduction of the public 
debt creates deflation—and deflation causes 
unemployment which is bad—and the way 
to reduce unemployment is for the Govern- 
ment to spend more money. 

We should not allow ourselves to be de- 
luded. No one now living will ever see the 
day when the Federal debt will be reduced 
appreciably, let alone be paid off. And our 
children’s children will not see it either— 
they will see a larger public debt, not a 
smaller one. Ultimately, perhaps not in our 
time, the debt will be liquidated by one 
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means or another, more likely by continued 
cheapening of the dollar to the point where 
it will be wiped out and a new money unit 
be created—or the decimal point be moved. 

Finally, it is worthy of note that the 
President’s economic message makes no refer- 
ence to the welfare of the small businessman. 
Past administrations have shown great con- 
cern over him. Perhaps he was left out to 
avoid a gross inconsistency. Kennedy wants 
the legal floor under wages to be raised—a 
measure which will hurt small business dis- 
proportionately. 

And the farmer seems to have been left 
out, too—again maybe to avoid gross incon- 
sistency since increases in prices of farm 
products appear to have a way of raising 
the cost of living which (1) touches off 
escalator clauses in wage contracts (2) gives 
union labor representatives a reason for ne- 
gotiating higher wage contracts, and (3) 
supplies Congressmen with an argument to 
support another hike in the legal minimum 
wage and in social security benefits—all of 
which (4) pushes up prices of farm ma- 
chinery and other things farmers buy thus 
lowering the farm parity ratio and (5) caus- 
ing the farm bloc to ask for more farm sup- 
port—and (6) that’s where we all came in. 

Guess my favorite professor of long ago 
was right- when he said: “When the Govern- 
ment helps everybody, it helps nobody.” But 
he is retired now, as is the school of eco- 
nomic thought he espoused. 

Some 200 years ago, a scholar, writing 
about the decline and fall of the Athenian 
Republic, said: “A democracy cannot exist 
as a parmanent form of government. It 
can only exist until the voters discover they 
can vote themselves largess out of the pub- 
lic treasury. From that moment on the 
majority always votes for the candidate 
promising the most benefits from the public 
treasury with the result the democracy al- 
ways collapses over a loose fiscal policy.” 
Let’s hope it is not so. 

ARTHUR A. SMITH. 





Good Man in a Big Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a particularly fine editorial 
concerning the appointment of former 
Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, 
to the post of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Affairs, appear- 
ing in the Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 
of February 13, 1961, entitled “Good 
Man in a Big Job”: 

President Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Rusk have teamed up to make what we be- 
lieve to be an excellent appointment to the 
sensitive position of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional] Affairs. Former Ar- 
kansas Congressman Brooks Hays, who was 
deprived from his seat 2 years ago by an 
arch segregationist movement, is highly re- 
spected among his former colleagues and 
will bring to his new job ability and ex- 
perience developed through his many years 
as @ member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

We have always admired Mr. Hays who, 
as one of the South's leading civil rights 
moderates, placed his own political career 
im jeopardy in an attempt to®@resolve the 
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integration problem in Little Rock and else- 
where in the South. As a result, he was 
purged from his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Date ALForpD in a _ vicious, 
write-in primary campaign, but he never 
lost the respect or admiration of his col- 
leagues. 

The job to which he has been appointed 
is an extremely important one, and his per- 
formance can have a maior effect on the 
success or failure of the administration's 
policy and on the durability of bipartisan- 
ship in the foreign policy field. 

In his new role, Mr. Hays will have the 
obligation to keep the Foreign Affairs and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
alerted to impending shifts of policy; to 
give notice of appointments of Ambassadors, 
and to call advance attention to adminis- 
tration announcements dealing with foreign 
problems. 

Perhaps his most important task will be 
that of creating a favorable climate in Con- 
gress for administration policies. Conse- 
quently, he will have to act as an effective 
buffer between the Congress and the White 
House. This is not an easy task because of 
the inbred suspicion harbored by many of 
his former colleagues of the. State Depart- 
ment and foreign affairs. 

However, becausé of the esteem with 
which he is held by Members of both Houses, 
and because of his experience in sitting on 
the opposite side of the table as a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee we believe 
that Mr. Hays will contribute a great deal 
to the successful development of foreign 
policy by being an effective liaison between 
the executive and legislative branches of ° 
the Government. 





The Stern Chase in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
magazine Aviation Week often analyzes 
current programs in the aerospace field 
with forceful and provocative editorials. 
I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the editorial on “The Stern 
Chase in Space,” which is featured in 
this week’s magazine. 

The editor, Robert Hotz, has analyzed 
the space booster gap which is plaguing 
our national space effort. He attributes 
it to some bad policy decisions 3 and 4 
years ago. He also urges a progressive 
look at what we hope to attain in the 
future, rather than merely trying to 
catch the Russians from behind on the 
basis of their present accomplishments. 

It has now been admitted that we are 
in a scientific and technical competition. 
I hope that we will set pace for ourselves 
in this competition that will win, and 
that we will not move along in an 
assured way, complacent in our tech- 
nological capability, until we find that 
we may be reaching our goals, but. al- 
ways just a little late. We need a sense 
of urgency in this program: 

THe STern CHASE mn SPACE 

The 7-ton Sputnik VII and VIII payloads 
hurled into orbit and the Venus probe 
launched from the parking orbit of Sputnik 
VIII should serve notice that the Soviets do 
not intend to stagnate in the space race 
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and that the stern chase we are now en- 
gaged in will not become less arduous with 
the passing of time. They also indicate 
clearly the technical folly of the “we have 
just enough thrust” hokum that was spread 
so thickly during the past 3 years to excuse 
our relatively puny payloads in space. 

After several years of listening to the of- 
ficial apologists who tried to convince the 
American public that the Soviet space pro- 
gram was a Potemkin village—a thin facade 
erected solely to delude foreigners—that 
would eventually disintegrate and blow away, 
it was refreshing last week to listen to Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden testify on the space race 
with candor and blunt technical facts be- 
fore the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, headed by Representative OvER- 
"ON Brooks, Democrat, of Louisiana. Dr. 
Dryden, now Deputy Administrator of NASA, 
has been in the thick of the international 
technological battle in aeronautics, and now 
space, for several decades, and he sees no 
point in not recognizing the hard fact that 
“we as a nation are in a scientific and tech- 
nical competition with the Russians.” 

Nor does he see much point in evading the 
blunt facts that our deficiency in space 
booster thrust will force us to live with for 
the next 4 years. It is an inescapable fact 
that during these 4 years NASA and the 
military will have nothing better than the 
$60,000-pound thrust of the Atlas as a first 
stage booster while the Soviets are already 
using an 800,000-pound thrust first stage. 
Not until the clustered Saturn becomes avail- 
able in 1965 will the U.S. space program be 
able to duplicate the payloads the Soviets 
are already launching into orbit. Obviously, 
during this period we must expect to be 
outperformed in the major space missions 
where no amount of payload miniaturization 
can overcome the basic gap in booster thrust. 

This booster gap, as the daily newspaper 
pundits will probably call it when they dis- 
cover it, is the key factor in the space race, 
and it is the reason we will have to continue 
to engage in a stern chase of the Soviet 
achievements. Dr. Dryden indicated some of 
the areas in which the Russians can operate 
during this period when our thrust deficiency 
will prevent us from matching their feats. 
These include soft lunar landings, two-man 
orbital space capsule flights, and deep space 
probes to Mars. 

It is encouraging to note that President 
Kennedy is deeply concerned by the space 
booster gap and presumably intends to take 
action to accelerate our pace in this stern 
chase and bring the day of interception and 

of the Soviets closer. However, in 
view of the Soviet lunar impact and orbit, 
the recovery of dogs and other living organ- 
isms from orbital flight in Sputnik V, the 
Venus probe, and the gradual growth of space 
payloads up to 7 tons, it is puzzling how his 
advisers convinced the President that this 
country leads the world in space science. 

It should have been no mystery, even to 
the plumbers of the Wilson era in the Pen- 
tagon, that power is the key to the success 
of any vehicle that operates against the force 
of gravity. And for some strange reason, 
military and civilian technical planners have 
always been myopic in estimating future 
power requirements. As late as 1947, mili- 
tary planners were rebuffing industry de- 
signers who were proposing 10,000-pound- 
thrust jet engines, to be ready for the aircraft 
of the 1950’s, on the grounds that there 
would never be a military requirement for so 
high powered an engine. 

In the missile and space field, similar at- 
tempts to sell half-million- and million- 
pound-thrust rocket engines by industry and 
lower echelon military research and develop- 
ment experts were hooted out of the Penta- 
gon corridors in derision by the top level 
planners and executives. Yet when the ve- 
hicles—either aircraft or missiles or space- 
craft—actually arrived on the scene, their 
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power requirements always proved far in 
excess of what the planners foresaw and 
authorized. 

The space booster gap that we are now 
enduring developed through no lack of tech- 
nical foresight or capability at the levels 
that eventually have to do the hard devel- 
opment work. It is with us solely because 
of some bad basic policy decisions made at 
top levels in the Pentagon 3 and 4 years 
ago. 

It is true that through some incredible 
avionics industry efforts in developing min- 
iaturized and subminiaturized payload com- 
ponents, we have been able to do many 
space jobs with our limited booster thrust 
that would otherwise have been impossible. 
It is also true that while their large thrust 
boosters gave no particular spur to the So- 
viets to miniaturize their space payloads, they 
could do more jobs per shot if they had 
miniaturized equipment. As their missions 
become more complex and demanding, they 
will undoubtedly develop the miniaturized 
equipment required. Similarly, when we get 
the high-powered boosters now under de- 
velopment, the early work in miniaturization 
will continue to pay off in more complex 
and reliable functions for any specific mis- 
sion. 

The entire booster program should be thor- 
oughly examined and revised to avoid re- 
peating the bad policy decisions of the past 
and to lay the foundations for sound con- 
tinuing development of families of boosters, 
for both military and scientific exploratory 
requirements, that will continue to crank in 
the best available input from the galloping 
technology of the entire propulsion spec- 
trum. It will not be enough to develop 
boosters for 4 years hence that will equal 
what the Soviets are using today if we are 
to eliminate the booster gap and compete 
successfully in the space race. 

It will take technical ingenuity, top prior- 
ity leadership, and sufficient resources to 
surpass the Soviet development rate and 
to produce boosters that are superior in 
performance, reliability, and cost to their 
Soviet contemporaries. 





Downtown Brooklyn Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec~ 
orD, I include the proceedings in con~- 
nection with the presentation of the 31st 
Annual Gold Medal of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association posthumously to 
Walter N. Rothschild, former president 
of Abraham & Straus: > 
POSTHUMOUS PRESENTATION OF GOLD MEDAL 

TO WALTER N. ROTHSCHILD 

(Introductory remarks of Andrew S. Ros- 
coe, president of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association, and president of the Equitable 
Savings & Loan Association; and an ad- 
dress by Richard B. Loomis, vice chairman 
of the Gold Medal Committee of Award, and 
president of the South Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, on the occasion of the posthumous 
presentation of the 31st Annual Gold Medal 
of the Downtown Brooklyn Association to 
Mr. Walter N. Rothschild, the late chairman 
of the board of Abraham & Straus, as well 
as the response of Mr. Walter N. Rothschild, 
Jr., who ac@epted the Gold Medal Award.) 


February 22 


Mr. Roscoe’s introductory remarks are as 
follows: 

“The late beloved Henry Joralemon Daven- 
port, a founder of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association, and its president for 20 years, 
made a priceless contribution for the better- 
ment of our greater community. 

“We will certainly miss his advice, counsel, 
and guidance, which was so highly respected 
by all. For many years, Mr. Davenport 
served as chairman of the Gold Medal Com- 
mittee of Award. He served as chairman of 
this committee this year. Perhaps one of 
the last meetings over which Mr. Davenport 
presided was that of the Gold Medal Com- 
mittee. 

“Mr. Richard B. Loomis, a distinguished 
citizen of Brooklyn, and president of the 
South Brooklyn Savings Bank, has served 
as vice chairman of the Gold Medal Com- 
mittee of Award for many years. I am hon- 
ored to present Mr. Loomis, who will make 
the presentation of the Gold Medal of 1960.” 

The address of Mr. Richard B. Loomis is 
as follows: 

“The Annual Gold Medal Award to one of 
Brooklyn’s outstanding citizens has for many 
years been a most significant part of this 
meeting of the Downtown Brooklyn Associa- 
tion. It has in the past been a pleasant 
duty which this year is saddened by the sud- 
den and untimely passing of the leader in 
so many Brooklyn affairs whose accomplish- 
ments we today honor posthumously. 

“By this action the name of Walter Roths- 
child will take fitting place with the 30 pre- 
vious recipients of this medal who constitute 
Brookly ’s legion of honor. 

“At about the time Walter Rothchild’s 
paternal grandfather, a resident of Alabama, 
was running the Union blockade with Con- 
federate cotton, his maternal grandfather, 
Abraham Abraham, was starting a store in 
Brooklyn which has come to be known by 
us and throughout the world as Abraham & 
Straus. 

“Into this heritage Walter Rothschild was 
born in New York City, and in this store in 
1913, following graduation from Princeton, 
he started his business career. He worked 
in linens, blankets, and boys’ clothing, and 
took time to found and become chairman 
of the Jewish Big Brothers of Brooklyn. 

“After World War I, in which he served 
as @ naval officer, the pace of his business 
career quickened and his interest in Brook- 
lyn and in the welfare of people deepened. 

“Time does not permit a full review of the 
widespread business, civic and charitable 
affairs in which Walter Rothschild played 
an important part, but their scope may be 
appreciated from the’ following: 

“In eduaction he was a member of the 
Graduate Council of Princeton University, 
a trustee of Sarah Lawrence College, and 
chairman, Merchants Advisory Council, New 
York University School of Retailing.- 

“In civic affairs he was a member of com- 
mission establishing University of State of 
New York, member of council of State Uni- 
versity Medical Center, member of the Citi- 
zens Committee for Control of Crime in 
New York City, member of the finance com- 
mittee of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, trustee of committee for economic 
development, director and member of im- 
portant committees for this Downtown 
Brooklyn Association, and a member of Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial Commission by ap- 
pointment of President Eisenhower. 

“In business he was president and chair- 
man of the board of Abraham & Straus, 
which in his lifetime and under his leader- 
ship grew from 10 million transactions in 
19138, to 124% times that number; founder 
and chairman of the executive committee of 
the Federated Department Stores, Inc.; di- 
rector and former chairman of board of As- 
sociated Merchandising Corp.; director of 
Douglas Gibbons, Inc.; and a trustee of U.S. 
Trust Co. 
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“For his wartime services he was awarded 
the Medal of Freedom with Bronze Palm, the 
highest War Department civilian decoration 
for oversea service. 

“In philanthrophy he was chairman, fund- 
raising, Brooklyn Red Cross; trustee and first 
chairman of citywide fundraising campaign, 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies; Brook- 
lyn chairman, Greater New York Fund; 
president, the Animal Medical Center; Na- 
tional Citizens Committee, Community 
Chests of America; director, Welfare Council 
of New York; member of advisory committee 
and chairman of Brooklyn Special Gifts, Girl 
Scouts; Brooklyn Advisory Council, Boy 
Scouts; member of executive committee, 
USO; vice president of the National War 
Fund and New York City War Fund; director 
of War Prisoners Aid. 

“The family of our late fellow member and 
eminent Brooklyn leader is represented here 
today by his son, Walter Rothschild, Jr. To 
them, through him, we present this gold 
medal of the Downtown Brooklyn Associa- 
tion as an expression of the everlasting grati- 
tude of this association and this community 
for the long and devoted services of Walter 
Rothschild, and this scroll which reads— 

“The Downtown Brooklyn Association 
awards posthumously for the year 1960 the 
association’s gold medal for most distin- 
guished service for Brooklyn to Walter N. 
Rothschild in recognition of his long service 
and devotion to many humanitarian causes; 
his interest in and support of the business 
life, education, cultural and civic better- 
ment of the community of Brooklyn, the 
city, the State, and the Nation. 

“ANDREW S. ROSCOE, 
“President. 

“RICHARD B. LOOMIS, 
“Chairman, Committee of Award.” 

The response of Walter N. Rothschild, Jr., 
for receiving the posthumous gold medal 
awarded to his father is as follows: 

“Mr. Loomis, Mr. Roscoe, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, thank you very much for the honor 
you do my father today, and for the medal 
which symoblizes the act. As a member of 
both his physical and his business family, I 
am grateful for your thoughtfulness and for 
this recognition of his many endeavors for 
the borough. 

“Dad would be proud of this honor, not 
because he liked medals or monuments— 
which he definitely did not—but because 
this medal represents the fact that the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association continues 
to strive for the furtherance of the same 
aims and goals that were behind it from the 
beginning, which, incidentally, was at the 
instigation of dad’s father, Simon Roths- 
child. 

“Brooklyn meant a great deal to my 
father. He went to school at Poly Prep, 
and many of his best and most enduring 
friendships dated back to those days. He 
spent 47 productive and fulfilling and happy 
years at 422 Fulton Street. For him, Brook- 
lyn was a place of pleasant association and 
successful endeavor. His personal belief, as 
A. & S. bears massive testimony, was that 
Brooklyn and its institutions could grow and 
prosper. He believed that this city deserved 
the very best of people and effort, and given 
that, would give a first-class return on the 
investment. He believed very fundamentally 
that the future belongs to those who strike 
out with courage and boldness and that to 
stand still is to go backward. Finally, he 
felt that those who prosper in a community 
owe in return, a great obligation to that 
community. 

“In this medal we have a tangible recogni- 
tion of such beliefs and endeavors. It leaves 
with us the challenge of continuing this fine 
record of service and accomplishment. We 
must make certain that this medal continues 
to have recipients worthy of this high tradi- 
tion.” 
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DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., February 8, 1961. 
Hon. Eucene J. KEoGH, 
Member of Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The 3lst annual 
gold medal of the Downtown Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation was posthumously presented to Wal- 
ter N. Rothschild, former president of Abra- 
ham & Straus. 

I am taking the liberty of forwarding the 
proceedings of the annual luncheon which 
was held at the Towers Hotel on Monday, 
January 30. I would greatly appreciate it if 
you would honor the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association by inserting the three addresses 
treating with the gold medal, into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp so that this historic oc- 
casion will be permanently preserved in the 
Library of Congress. 

With great appreciation, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
ANDREW S. ROSCOE, 
President. 
Fesruary 21, 1961. 
Mr. ANDREW S. ROSCOE, 
President, 
Downtown Brooklyn Association, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear ANpDy: This will acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of February 8, 1961, together 
with the enclosure. 

I will be pleased to arrange to have the 
material inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at the first opportunity. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH. 





Fleet Launched Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was highly pleased to read in the Wash- 
ington Post for Sunday, February 19, 
1961, an editorial endorsement of legis- 
lation to authorize a Great White Fleet 
of American mercy ships. 

The editorial points persuasively to the 
great success being registered in Indone- 
sia by the vessel Hope, a project of the 
People-to-People Health Foundation of 
Washington, under the leadership of a 
dynamic Washingtonian, Dr. William B. 
Walsh. 

It also salutes Comdr. Frank Manson of 
the U.S. Navy for his Life magazine ar- 
ticle outlining what the Post calls a 
dramatic extension of the Hope concept. 
Under the Manson proposal, use would be 
made of surplus American ships, food, 
and medical and public health skills to 
carry the word around the world of 
America’s enduring warmth and good 
will. 

Senator HuBERT HuMPHREY, correctly 
identified by the Post editorial as a prin- 
cipal sponsor in the other body for the 
Great White Fleet resolution, has been 
joined on this side of the Congress by a 
host of Members. Among them are my 
distinguished colleagues, WILLIAM BATEs, 
of Massachusetts; Frank CLARK, of Penn- 
sylvania; Barratt O’Hara, of Illinois; 
HucH Apponizio, of New Jersey; CARL 
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ALBERT, Of Oklahoma; WAYNE ASPINALL, 
of Colorado; FLoyp BREEDING, of Kansas; 
FRANK BurKeE, of Kentucky; Pav. 
KitTcuHin, of North Carolina; JoHN Moss, 
of California; WILLIAM NATCHER, of Ken- 
tucky; ADAM POWELL, of New York: 
Byron Rocers, of Colorado; B. F. Sisx, 
of California; FRANK STUBBLEFIELD, of 
Kentucky; JoHN Jarman, of Oklahoma; 
DANTE Fascet., of Florida; ALFRED San- 
TANGELO, Of New York; MERWIN Coap, of 
Iowa; PETER Ropino, of New Jersey; 
CHARLES BENNETT, Of Florida; and JoHn 
McFALL, of California. 

Resolutions introduced by all of these 
distinguished Americans are in large part 
identical to my own House Concurrent 
Resolution 7, on the same subject, which 
is the same resolution introduced by 
nearly 100 Members of the House and 
the Senate in the 86th Congress. 

With the strong support already in 
evidence in this Congress for the pro- 
posal, I am very hopeful the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, under the 
chairmanship of the _ distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, the Honorable 
CARL VINSON, will soon schedule hearings 
upon these resolutions. 

The text of the Washington Post edi- 
torial on the subject follows: 

Senator Hubert HuMPHREyY’s bill for the 
establishment of a Great White Fleet of 
American mercy ships comes at an appro- 
priate time. Such ships, manned by volun- 
teer doctors and nurses and provisioned by 
private donors, would be ready to rush to 
any disaster area bringing with them relief 
and emergency medical care. When not on 
emergency missions, the ships would anchor 
in the harbors of underdeveloped nations to 
train local docters and nurses and to promote 
sanitation and public health programs 
inland. 

This is, of course, not a wholly new idea. 
Project Hope, originated by Dr. William 
Walsh, is already a reality and by all ac- 
counts an impressively succesful one. 
Comdr. Frank Manson, U.S. Navy, proposed 
a dramatic extension of it in an article in 
Life a year and a half ago. The idea deserves 
thoughtful analysis and consideration. 

We do not know what the operating costs 
would be in relation to the amount of heip 
such ships could give abroad. But even if 
the scheme proved inefficient in terms of dol- 
lars per patient, it might well yield rich 
dividends as an expression of American con- 
cern and helpfulness. Theodore Roosevelt's 
original Great White Fleet of battleships 
which went round the world in 1907 carried 
word of this Nation’s growing naval might. 
The Great White Fleet envisioned in Sena- 
tor HumMPpHReEyY’s bill could carry word of this 
Nation’s enduring warmth and good will. 





Fifty Federal Programs Aid Depressed 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~* 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 9, I inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the statement 
of Mr. Harold T. Kramer given to the 
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Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on behalf of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce relative to the 
bill S. 1, the so-called aid to depressed 


areas measure. 
Today I offer an article appearing in 

the February issue of Nation’s Business, 
entitled “Fifty Federal Programs Aid 

Depressed Areas,” as an answer to those 
who contend that the Federal Govern- 
ment is sitting idly by doing nothing 
about this problem: 

Firry FeperaAL ProcraMs AID DEPRESSED 
AREAS—BILLIONS Go FoR BENEFITS RANGING 
From Roaps AND CONTRACTS TO Foop 
SUPPLIES 
The pressure behind the top-priority drive 

te boost Federal aid to depressed areas has 
hidden the fact that Uncle Sam already is 
channeling help to these regions through 
more than 50 existing programs. 

The campaign to provide even more Fed- 
eral assistance already has produced more 
than two dozen bills in this session of Con- 
gress. Chief among these is a measure intro- 
duced by Democratic Senator Pau H. 
Dovcias, of Llinois, and backed by the 
Kennedy administration. 

The Douglas bill, as originally written, 
would set up an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration and endow its Administrator 
with broad powers. The bill provides for 
more than $389 million in loans and grants 
to be allocated by the Administrator to areas 
in which he determines that substantial and 
persistent unemployment exists. 

The proposed $300 million loan program 
would be financed through “backdoor spend- 
ing,” authorizing the agency to borrow 
from the US. Treasury rather than depend- 
ing on congressional appropriations. 

The bill’s strength is indicated by the fact 
that it was sponsored by 44 Senators. It is 
similar to a measure introduced by Senator 
Dovatas in the last session, amended by the 
House, and then vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Under the bill, $200 million in loans would 
be available to develop land and industrial 
facilities in depressed areas, both urban and 
farm. Another $100 million in loans and $75 
million in grants would go for construction 
or improvement of public facilities. Also 
included are yearly appropriations of $4.5 
million for technical assistance and $10 mil- 
lion for subsistence payments to persons in 
vocational retraining programs. 

Such loans and grants to depressed areas 
would place the Federal Government in com- 
petition with communities in other parts of 
the country which also are trying to attract 

new industry. 

. Proposals for more Federal aid should be 
weighed in the light of the dollars going to 
depressed areas under existing programs. 

About $3 billion in Federal public works 
projects are scheduled for areas of chronic 
unemployment during the next several years. 
These include construction of post offices, 
Federal office buildings, courthouses, flood 
control and watershed drainage projects, 
sewers and waterworks for Government in- 
stallations, and other Federal facilities. 

More than $683 million in Federal funds is 
available for new highway contracts during 
the current fiscal year in States with major 
areas of chronic unemployment. This money 
is their share of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has pro- 
gramed approximately $37 million for con- 
struction of airport and other aviation facili- 
ties in labor surplus areas. 

Nearly $295 million in public assistance 
grants was distributed by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare during 

the past fiscal year to States with major areas 
of chronic unemployment. 
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During a single quarter in 1960, the De- 
partment of Defense awarded $550 million 
in supply, service and construction contracts 
to companies in areas of substantial labor 
surplus; the U.S. Army Engineers placed con- 
tracts for civil works totaling $26 million, 
and Federal civilian agencies contracted for 
$43 million in supplies. Of this $619 million 
total, nearly $387 million went to regions 
which are chronically distressed. 

Most of the eixsting programs have a na- 
tional scope but are particularly applicable 
in areas of unemployment. They include: 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Business climate and available resources 
and facilities are vital factors in inducing 
companies to locate in a depressed area. 
Programs of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency are especially helpful here. 

Loans and grants are available from the 
Urban Renewal Administration to help pre- 
vent the spread of blight, rehabilitate areas 
which are on the downgrade, clear and re- 
develop areas which are past rehabilitation. 

Other HHFA programs offer: 

Matching grants to States for statewide, 
regional, and metropolitan area planning. 
Such plans—which cover future land use, 
necessary public facilities, and long-range 
financing requirements—are an important 
factor in any attack on the problems of a 
distressed area. 

Repayable advances to local public agenices 
to help finance planning for public works 
projects. 

Long-term loans to help communities build 
essential public facilities—such as sewer and 
water projects—for which money is un- 
available from other sources. 

Loans, loan guarantees, and annual subsi- 
dies to local public agencies for construction 
of public housing for low-income families. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Technical advice and guidance, based on 
other communities’ successful experiences, 
can be obtained from the Department’s Of- 
fice of Area Development. Information is 
available on how to organize an industrial 
development corporation, how to operate a 
community development program, and how 
to finance economic improvement projects. 
Advice is given on how to survey an area’s 
potential for economic growth and how to 
use local resources or specialized markets to 
attract industry. Technical help is pro- 
vided on industrial park and site planning, 
speculative industrial building construc- 
tion, and factors influencing plant location. 

The Small Business Administration offers a 
number of services to community groups and 
development companies which are working to 
boost employment and economic growth. 
Among them are: 

Loans to local and State development com- 
panies to help finance most of the cost of 
such ventures as buying land and building 
new factories or expanding or converting 
existing plants. 

Loans to small business firms when financ- 
ing cannot be obtained from private lenders: 
These loans may supply working capital, 
finance construction, conversion or expan- 
sion, or finance new equipment and supplies. 
During one quarter of 1960, the SBA ap- 
proved 67 business loans in depressed areas, 
totaling approximately $4.5 million. 

The Federal highway program provides 
employment on construction projects and 
also roads which make an area more attrac- 
tive to business. Funds are allocated to the 
States, which may choose to give priority 
in roadbuilding to sections needing an 
economic boost. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 

The impact of Social Security Administra- 
tion programs is often great in depressed 
regions, where unemployment rolls are 
swelled and where a declining income level 
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would otherwise place a greater public sup- 
port burden on the community. The old 
age, survivors and disability protection pro- 
gram provides a continuing income for re- 
tired or disabled workers and their families. 

Grants to the States are made for assist- 
ance to needy old people, dependent children, 
and the blind and disabled. Other grants 
are made for child health and welfare serv- 
ices. The Federal Government and the States 
now jointly finance a program of medical 
care for low-income persons aged 65 or older. 
Adequate schools are important in attract- 
ing outside investment and new plants. 
Grants go to the States for vocational train- 
ing programs. Research is conducted on the 
management of school systems and teacher 
training. 

The Public Health Service administers 
grants to help communities finance con- 
struction of sewage and waste treatment 
works. Under the Hill-Burton program, 
grants are made for building hospitals, health 
centers, nursing homes, and rehabilitation 
facilities. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Surplus foods acquired under price support 
or surplus removal programs are made avail- 
able to the States for distribution through 
their public welfare programs. Cash grants 
and commodity donations help schools pro- 
vide lunches for children. Federal funds 
also are available to provide milk for schools 
and child-care institutions. 

Water is an essential requirement for in- 
dustry. The Soil Conservation Service helps 
depressed areas plan and finance the develop- 
ment of water supplies. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Partial relief for the problems of depressed 
areas is provided by migration of unemployed 
workers to places where jobs are open. The 
Department makes available information on 
national and local employment trends among 
the country’s various occupations and indus- 
tries. It also conducts area skill surveys, 
which help an individual area find the 
strengths and weaknesses in its manpower 
situation. 

Cutting across a number of departments 
and agencies is Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4, originally issued in 1952 but used more 
widely in the past several years. This direc- 
tive specifies certain preferential treatment 
by Government procurement agencies for 
firms in labor surplus regions. All of these 
Federal programs, and others, provide ready 
tools which a community can use to build up 
its economy and cut unemployment. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI | 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic platform of 1960 and Presi- 
dent Kennedy have urged additional 
Federal aid for education. Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., research director, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, has edited a 
book entitled ‘‘Survey of Teachers’ Sala- 
ries, September 1960.” The book covers 
855 of the largest school districts in 
America—all with populations beyond 
10,000. The January 1961 edition of 
the American Teacher has published a 
detailed review of the book. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the regional sum- 
maries of this study. Dr. Reuter gives 
the national averages as follows: Bache- 
lor’s degree, with beginning salary of 
$4,109, and ending salary of $6,029; mas- 
ter’s degree, with beginning salary of 
$4,402, and ceiling of $6,568; year beyond 
master’s degree, with beginning salary 
of $4,709, and ceiling of $7,043; and doc- 
torate, with beginning salary of $4,931, 
and ceiling of $7,519. The regional sum- 
maries follow. 

REGIONAL SUMMARIES 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 


The northeastern region of the Nation has 
an average bachelor’s beginning salary of 
$4,060, with the following State averages: 
Connecticut, $4,410; Maine, $3,717; Massa- 
chusetts, $4,186; New Hampshire, $3,830; New 
Jersey, $4,280; New York, $4,486; Pennsyl- 
vania, $3,969; Rhode Island, $4,044; and Ver- 
mont, $3,665. While each State in the sec- 
tion raised its average, the sectional raise for 
the year was only $58. 

For the ceiling for the bachelor’s degree, 
the State averages are: Connecticut, $7,009; 
Maine, $5,220; Massachusetts, $6,248; New 
Hampshire, $5,391; New Jersey, $7,114; New 
York, $7,256; Pennsylvania, $6,224; Rhode Is- 
land, $6,175; and Vermont, $5,831. The sec- 
tional average is $6,274. 

The State averages for the beginning mas- 
ter’s degree are: Connecticut, $4,485; Maine, 
$4,072; Massachusetts, $4,393; New Hamp- 
shire, $4,083; New Jersey, $4,409; New York, 
$4,831; Pennsylvania, $4,178; Rhode Island, 
$4,238; and Vermont, $3,935. The sectional 
average is $4,292. 

For the ceiling for the master’s degree, the 
State averages are: Connecticut, $7,463; 
Maine, $5,609; Massachusetts, $6,572; New 
Hampshire, $5,723; New Jersey, $7,544; New 
York, $7,617; Pennsylvania, $6,754; Rhode Is- 
land, $6,359; and Vermont, $6,358. The sec- 
tional average is $6,667. 

The State averages for the beginning sal- 
ary for a year beyond the master’s degree are: 
Connecticut, $4,690; Maine, $4,200; Massa- 
chusetts, $4,652; New Hampshire, $4,250; New 
Jersey, $4,802; New York, $5,182; Pennsyl- 
vania, $4,423; Rhode Island, $4,450; and 
Vermont, $4,40' The average is $4,561. 
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For the ceiling for the sixth year, the State 


averages are: Connecticut, $7,728; Maine, 
$6,200; Massachusetts, $6,947; New Hamp- 
shire, $5,850; New Jersey, $8,222; New York, 
$8,108; Pennsylvania, $7,208; Rhode Island, 
$6,750; and Vermont, $6,800. Sectional aver- 
age, $7,090. 

State averages for the beginning salary 
for the doctorate are: Connecticut, $4,981; 
Maine, $4,400; Massachusetts, $4,708; New 
Hampshire, $4,700; New Jersey, $4,921; New 


York, $5,539; Pennsylvania, $4,554; and 
Rhode Island, $4,533. Sectional average, 
$4,792. 


For the ceiling for the doctorate, the State 
averages are: Connecticut, $8,204; Maine, 
$6,600; Massachusetts, $7,235; New Hamp- 
shire $6,200; New Jersey, $8,200; New York, 
$8,799; Pennsylvania, $7,365; and Rhode Is- 
land, $6,700. The sectional average is $7,413. 


CENTRAL REGION 


The central section of the Nation has an 
average bachelor’s beginning salary of $4,250; 
with the following State averages: Illinois, 
$4,542; Indiana, $4,567; Iowa, $4,277; Kansas, 
$3,909; Michigan, $4,630; Minnesota, $4,335; 
Missouri, $4,084; Nebraska, $3,940; North Da- 
kota, $4,287; Ohio, $4,133; South Dakota, 
$3,963; and Wisconsin, $4,337. While each 
State in the section raised its average, the 
sectional increase for the year was only $27. 

For the ceiling for the bachelor’s degree, 
the State averages are: Illinois, $6,622; In- 
diana, $6,697; Iowa, $6,095; Kansas, $5,459; 
Michigan, $7,051; Minnesota, $7,060; Mis- 
souri, $6,219; Nebraska, $5,830; North Dakota, 
$6,536; Ohio, $6,207; South Dakota, $5,066; 


*and Wisconsin, $6,575. The section average 


is $6,285. 

The State averages for the beginning 
master’s degree are: Illinois, $4,893; In- 
diana, $4,758; Iowa, $4,610; Kansas, $4,164; 
Michigan, $4,922; Minnesota, $4,884; Mis- 
souri, $4,347; Nebraska, $4,290; North Da- 
kota, $4,588; Ohio, $4,407; South Dakota, 
$4,619; and Wisconsin, $4,621. The sectional 
average is $4,592. 

For the ceiling for the master’s degree, the 
State averages are: Illinois, $7,291; Indiana, 
$7,537; Iowa, $6,760; Kansas, $5,993; Mich- 
igan, $7,445; Minnesota, $7,588; Missouri, $6,- 
715; Nebraska, $6,260; North Dakota, $7,168; 
Ohio, $6,731; South Dakota, $5,941; and Wis- 
consin, $7,056. The sectional average, $6,874. 

The State averages for the beginning salary 
for a year beyond the master’s degree are: 
Illinois, $5,201; Indiana, $5,167; Iowa, $4,788; 
Kansas, $4,650; Michigan, $5,193; Minne- 
sota, $5,181; Missouri, $4,551; North Dakota, 
$4,925; Ohio, $4,494; South Dakota, $4,530; 
and Wisconsin, $4,857. The sectional aver- 
age, $4,867. 

For the ceiling for the sixth year, the 
State averages are: Illinois, $7,718; Indiana, 
$7,891; Iowa, $6,983; Kansas, $7,000; Mich- 
igan, $7,793; Minnesota, $8,232; Missouri, 
$7,370; North Dakota, $7,700; Ohio, $7,346; 
South Dakota, $6,064; and Wisconsin, $7,331. 
The sectional average, $7,403. 

The State averages for the beginning salary 
for the doctorate are: Illinois, $5,473; In- 
diana, $5,195; Iowa, $6,000; Kansas, $4,650; 
Michigan, $5,376; Minnesota, $5,333; Mis- 
souri, $4,920; Nebraska, $4,850; Ohio, $4,911; 
and Wisconsin, $5,100. The sectional aver- 
age, $5,181. 

For the ceiling for the doctorate, the 
State averages are: Illinois, $8,563; Indiana, 
$8,050; Iowa, $8,100; Kansas, $7,537; Mich- 
igan, $8,120; Minnesota, $8,064; Missouri, 
$8,240; Nebraska, $7,375; Ohio, $8,014; and 


Wisconsin, $8,270. The sectional average, 
$8,033. 
SOUTHERN REGION 

The southern section of the Nation has 
an average beginning degree salary of $3,713. 
State averages: Alabama, $3,370; Arkansas, 
$3,213; Delaware, $4,250; District of Colum- 
bia, $4,800; Florida, $3,765; Georgia, $3,559; 
Kentucky, $3,841; Louisiana, $3,550; Mary- 
land, $4,320; Mississippi, $3,453; North Caro- 
lina, $3,408; Oklahoma, $3,546; South Caro- 
lina, $3,214; Tennessee, $3,579; Texas, $3,751; 
Virginia, $3,818; and West Virginia, $3,677. 
While all States except Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas in the section raised their aver- 
ages, the sectional raise for the year was only 
$241. 

For the ceiling for the bachelor’s degree, 
the State averages are: Alabama, $4,347; Ar- 
kansas, $3,958; Delaware, $6,750; District of 
Columbia, $7,095; Florida, $5,624; Georgia, 
$4,845; Kentucky, $4,969; Louisiana, $5,933; 
Maryland, $6,310; Mississippi, $4,471; North 
Carolina, $4,909; Oklahoma, $5,023; South 
Carolina, $4,285; Tennessee, $5,159; Texas, 
$4,818; Virginia, $5,309; and West Virginia, 
$4,645. The sectional average, $5,232. 

The State averages for the beginning mas- 
ter’s degree are: Alabama, $3,779; Arkansas, 
$3,464; Delaware, $4,650; District of Colum- 
bia, $5,300; Florida, $4,108; Georgia, $3,779; 
Kentucky, $4,098; Louisiana, $3,763; Mary- 
land, $4,510; Mississippi, $3,705; North Caro- 
lina, $3,898; Oklahoma, $3,714; South Caro- 
lina, $3,371; Tennessee, $3,787; Texas, $3,981; 
Virginia, $4,009; and West Virginia, $4,021. 
The sectional average, $3,996. 

For the ceiling for the master’s, the State 
averages are: Alabama, $4,855; Arkansas, 
$4,359; Delaware, $7,400; District of Colum- 
bia, $7,633; Florida, $6,058; Georgia, $5,448; 
Kentucky, $5,329; Louisiana, $6,717; Mary- 
land, $7,200; Mississippi, $4,806; North Caro- 
lina, $5,396; Oklahoma, $5,237; South Caro- 
lina, $4,669; Tennessee, $5,559; Texas, $5,- 
579; Virginia, $5,591; and West Virginia, 
$5,162. The sectional average, $5,706. 

The State averages for the beginning 
salary for a year beyond the master’s degree 
are: Alabama, $4,060; Delaware, $5,050; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $5,500; Florida, $4,650; 
Georgia, $4,911; Kentucky, $4,299; Maryland, 
$5,000; North Carolina, $3,905; Oklahoma, 
$3,600; Tennessee, $3,930; and Texas, $4,400. 
The sectional average, $4,482. 

For the ceiling for the sixth year, the State 
averages are: Alabama, $5,239; Delaware, 
$8,050; District of Columbia, $7,848; Florida, 
$6,660; Georgia, $5,793; Kentucky, $5,371; 
Maryland, $7,750; North Carolina, $5,485; 
Oklahoma, $4,950; Tennessee, $5,778; and 
Texas, $6,300. The sectional average, $6,288. 

The State averages for the beginning 
salary for the doctorate are: Alabama, $4,380; 
Delaware, $5,450; Florida, $4,863; Louisiana, 
$4,150; Mississippi, $4,075; North Carolina, 
$3,905; Oklahoma, $3,850;. South Carolina, 
$4,177; Tennessee, $3,875; Texas, $4,638; Vir- 
ginia, $4,400; and West Virginia, $4,030. The 
sectional average is $4,316. 

For the ceiling for the doctorate, the State 
averages are: Delaware, $8,550; Florida, 
$6,438; Louisiana, $7,550; Mississippi, $5,235; 
North Carolina, $5,485; Oklahoma, $5,217; 
South Carolina, $5,045; Tennessee, $5,900; 


Texas, $6,481; Virginia, $5,900; and West 
Virginia, $5,060. The sectional average, 
$6,078. 


WESTERN REGION 
The western section of the Nation has an 
average beginning salary of $4,413, with the 
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following State averages: Alaska, $5,800; 
Arizona, $4,487; California, $4,791; Colorado, 
$4,267; Hawaii, $4,020; Idaho, $4,013; Mon- 
tana, $4,482; Nevada, $4,533; New Mexico, 
$4,340; Oregon, $4,253; Utah, $3,828; Wash- 
ington, $4,203; and Wyoming, $4,350. While 
all States except Hawaii and Washington in 
the section raised their averages, the sec- 
tional stand for the year was $21 below that 
of 1959. 

For the ceiling for the bachelor’s degree, 
the State averages are: Alaska, $7,200; Ari- 
zona, $7,232; California, $7,173; Colorado, 
$6,356; Hawaii, $6,000; Idaho, $5,138; Mon- 
tana, $6,221; Nevada, $6,183; New Mexico, 
$6,140; Oregon, $6,318; Utah, $6,052; Wash- 
ington, $5,984; and Wyoming, $6,220. The 
sectional average, $6,324. 

The State averages for the beginning mas- 
ter’s degree are: Alaska, $6,000; Arizona, 
$4,827; California, $5,313; Colorado, $4,431; 
Hawaii, $4,320; Idaho, $4,267; Montana, 
$4,742; Nevada, $4,993; New Mexico, $4,660; 
Oregon, $4,536; Utah, $4,035; Washington, 
$4,557; and Wyoming, $4,670. The sectional 
average, $4,727. 

For the ceiling for the master’s degree, the 
State averages are: Alaska, $8,767; Arizona, 
$8,045; California, $8,019; Colorado, $6,804; 
Hawaii, $6,300; Idaho, $5,615; Montana, 
$7,021; Nevada, $7,320; New Mexico, $6,790; 
Oregon, $6,784; Utah, $6,283; Washington, 
$6,656; and Wyoming, $6,901. The sectional 
average, $7,023. 

The State averages for the beginning sal- 
ary for a year beyond the master’s degree 
are: Arizona, $5,060; California, $5,798; Colo- 
rado, $4,550; Idaho, $4,460; Nevada, $5,200; 
New Mexico, $4,810; Utah, $4,044; Washing- 
ton, $4,897; and Wyoming, $5,520. The sec- 
tional average, $4,927. 

For the ceiling for the sixth year, the State 
averages are: Arizona, $8,570; California, 
$8,594; Colorado, $6,938; Idaho, $6,220; Ne- 
vada, $7,950;. New Mexico, $7,420; Utah, 
$6,444; Washington, $7,068; and Wyoming, 
$7,314. The sectional average, $7,391. 

The State averages for the beginning sal- 
ary for the doctorate are: Arizona, $5,050; 
California, $6,057; Nevada, $5,400; New Mex- 
ico, $5:375; and Washington, $5,291. The sec- 
tional average, $5,435. 

For the ceiling for the doctorate, the State 
averages are: Arizona, $9,010; California, $9,- 
019; Nevada, $9,000; New Mexico, $8,226; and 
Washington, $7,514. The sectional average, 
$8,553. 

The Canal Zone was the only reporting ter- 
ritory. The range in the following categor- 
ies: $6,000 to $8,868 for the bachelor’s de- 
gree; $6,625 to $9,540 for the master’s; $6,- 
875 to $9,809 for the sixth year; and $6,875 to 
$9,809 for the doctorate. 

In conclusion, most teachers received a 
token raise since 1959, but the raises aver- 
aged fewer dollars than for the year before. 
In many cases the status quo was not main- 
tained because the cost of living increased 
more than salaries. All States are repre- 
sented in the study, hence the margin of er- 
ror is extremely small. 





The Effect of Agricultural Price and In- 
come Support Programs on West 
Virginia Farmers : 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
statement by Mr. W. W. Armentrout, 
West Virginia Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Rural Sociology, 
concerning the effect of agricultural 
price and income support programs on 
West Virginia farmers. 
The statement follows: 

THE EFFECT OF AGRICULTURAL PRICE AND IN- 
COME SUPPORT PROGRAMS ON WEST VIRGINIA 
FARMERS 

(By W. W. Armentrout) 


Because of the disparity in income between 
farmworkers and workers in other lines of 
endeavor, the Federal Government has inter- 
vened in our economy with various kinds of 
programs designed to correct this disparity. 
In advocating Government intervention, in- 
come data are presented which indicate that 
the disparity is very great. The type of 
statistic most widely used to portray the in- 
come disparity picture is to say, for example, 
that in 1959 the income per person on farms 
was $960 while the income per person not on 
farms was $2,202. Data such as these under- 
state the average farm income per person in 
the usual sense of the word farm, because 
“farm” as here used is a census farm. The 
total number of census farms includes more 
than 1.7 million small noncommercial, part- 
time, and residential, more than one-third 
of the total number of farms. In 1956 the 
part-time and residential farms made only 
2 percent of all sales of farm products. 

Since all farmers, including low income or 
marginal farmers, are commonly used in 
portraying the unfavorable income situation 
in agriculture, the question arises as to how 
the Federal programs designed to improve 
this situation have affected the low income 
farmers. 

The major hypothesis in the Federal price 
and income support programs is that the 
income situation of the farmer can be im- 
proved by increasing the price of products he 
has to sell. The Federal programs support 
the prices of certain basic commodities to 
accomplish this purpose. 

The farmers in West Virginia have not 
benefited materially from the agricultural 
price and income support programs primarily 
for three reasons: 

1. Most farmers in West Virginia have very 
fittle to sell. 

2. Only small quantities of the basic price 
supported commodities are produced in the 
State. 

3. Some of the basic price supported com- 
modities, especially feed grains, are cost 
items for West Virginia farmers. 

In 1959 the net income per farm in West 
Virginia was $800. In 1954, 51 percent of 
the farms had sales of farm products of less 
than $250, while only 6 percent had farm 
sales valued at $5,000 or more. The point 
is that few farmers in West Virginia have 
volume of sales sufficient to profit much 
from a moderate price increase. Their in- 
comes cannot be raised very much through 
reasonable price increases. 

Of the basic crops receiving price supports 
West Virginia farmers produce corn, wheat, 
and tobacco. In 1957 only nine farmers par- 
ticipated in the price support program for 
corn and only six in the price support pro- 
gram for wheat. Something like 3,600 farm- 
ers, however, participated in the price sup- 
port program for tobacco, 

In 1956, approximately 3 percent of the 
farmers in West Virginia sold some wheat 
and 7 percent sold some corn, but 86 percent 
of the farmers bought feeds, exclusive of 
roughages. West Virginia farmers purchase 
in feeds 80 percent as much corn as they 
produce and 120 percent as much wheat. If 
the price support programs have been effec- 
tive in increasing the price of wheat and 
corn, then the effect has been to increase 
the costs of those West Virginia farmers who 
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have purchased these grains as feed. There 
is considerable evidence that price and in- 
come support programs have contributed to 
the rapid adoption of new technology in 
specialized areas of production. Areas such 
as West Virginia have not, and in many re- 
spects could not, adopt these new tech- 
nologies. Insofar as the price and income 
programs have speeded up the adoption of 
new technologies areas such as West Virginia 
have become disadvantaged. It does not 
seem ethical to use low income farmers to 
understate the farm income situation and 
then design Federal programs which do not 
materially help or even injure them. 





Surplus Property for Purposes of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
1955 Public Law 61, which I introduced, 
was enacted to provide that surplus per- 
sonal property be donated for purposes 
of education and health. In the 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress civil defense 
units were made eligible to receive sur- 
plus property. 

Since 1955 real and personal prop- 
erty costing about $1% billion has been 
donated for these worthwhile purposes. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I am enclosing a report from 
the Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, Secre- 
tery of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which shows that $77,278,690 in real and 
personal property was donated to the 
States for these purposes during the 
months of October, November, and De- 
cember 1960. Secretary Ribicoff’s report 
also shows that all of the States partici- 
pated generously in the program, which 
is of inestimable value at this time of 
great need. The report follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Surplus property for which the Federal 
Government paid $77,278,690 was made avail- 
able to the States for educational, public 
health and civil defense purposes during 
October, November, and December, 1960, by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Real property accounted for 
$1,969,750 and personal property for $75,- 
308,940. Secretary Abraham Ribicoff an- 
nounced the totals in making his quarterly 
report to Congress on the Department’s sur- 
plus property program. 

Property no longer needed by the Federal 
Government .-is distributed, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, to educational 
and public health agencies and civil defense 
organizations of State and local govern- 
ments, and to eligible nonprofit health and 
educational institutions exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes. Regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
various State agencies channel the surplus 
property to the institutions. 

Property transferred to the States includes 
such items as school and hospital building 
sites; buildings suitable for college dormitory 
or faculty housing; motor vehicles; hospital, 
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school, and office furniture; hand and ma- 
chine tools; motion picture projectors; 
laboratory equipment; and school and office 
supplies. 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare—Personal property received by State 
surplus property agencies for distribution 
to public health and educational institu- 
tions and civil defense organizations and 
real property disposed of to public health 
and educational institutions, Oct. 1 
through Dec. 31, 1960 


Total 





Real 
property 


$1, 969, 750 |$77, 278, 690 


2, 704, 040 
581, 680 
1, 041, 818 


Personal 
property 


States 








POM aw nese $75, 308, 940 
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House Committee on Rules Votes 8 to 6 
Against Reporting House Resolution 
115—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, February 22, 1961, the Committee 
on Rules, at the request of 121 Members 
of the House, held a hearing on House 
Resolution 115. This resolution was in- 
troduced by me and provided for a 
change in the rules of the House so that 
no legislation permitting withdrawal of 
money from the Treasury or authority 
to create obligations by contract in ad- 
vance would be in order except on bills 
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reported by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. This is the so-called anti- 
back-door spending resolu.icn and would 
restore control over all Federal expendi- 
tures to the Congress. 

By a vote of 8 to 6 the resolution was 
rejected, which prevents the House from 
considering the bill. Following is a 
transcript of that part of my statement 
which preceded questions. At a later 
point in the Recorp I will insert the bal- 
ance of my testimony in answer to ques- 
tions and comments—a reading of which 
I am confident will show no valid argu- 
ment to justify the vote against the 
measure. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS M. 

PELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 

THE First DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman I would like to 
preface my remarks by saying I appreciate 
this opportunity to appear here this morn~ 
ing. I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to speak with respect to House Resolution 
115. The other day I read a newspaper article 
which indicated that consideration of this 
resolution had something to do with person- 
alities and it distressed me a great deal. I 
think that the chairman will bear me out 
in that I first asked him personally, and the 
only time I spoke to him about a hearing 
for House Resolution 115, was long before 
the matter of any enlargement of the Com- 
mittee on Rules came up. This interest on 
my part certainly has nothing to do with any 
vendetta, and furthermore nothing to do 
with any committee jurisdictional differ- 
ences. It is purely a difference in views on 
fiscal responsibility. 

In the past, like many other Members of 
the House, I have introduced various pieces 
of legislation designed to try to bring a better 
control of our finances, bills to require reg- 
ular payments on the national debt, bills 
to require the balance of the budget, or else 
in an emergency, a record vote with the ayes 
and nays on waiving the rule. I have in- 
troduced many similar bills, but it seems 
that there is one fundamental step that the 
Congress must take which would precede any 
other legislation and that is to restore con- 
trol over spending to the Congress itself. I 
invited any other Member of the House, 
regardless of party or any other considera- 
tion, to join in a request for this hearing. 
I sent a letter to the chairman of this com- 
mittee over the signatures of 109 Members 
asking for this hearing. Later I sent another 
letter with additional signatures which had 
come in since the first letter was transmitted 
with, as I recall, 12 additional names. I 
would like to say that if I take the 121 
Members—120 now, unfortunately because 
of the fact that our late colleague, Mr. Nor- 
rell, was one of those and unfortunately is 
not with us any longer, but if I take those 
signatures, plus the Members of the House 
who are presently here who were here in May 
of 1959 when the same principle came before 
the House when the Thomas amendments to 
th housing bill were considered. 

I am emboldened to say that a majority 
of the Members of the House are in favor of 
House Resolution 115. Many Members 
called me to say they did not wish to sign 
the letter but that they were in favor of 
House Resolution 115. In order to cover the 
field fully I thought it best to put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp full information re- 
garding this so-called back-door spending 
because it is a rather involved subject and I 
thought for that reason that I would take 
up the various pros and cons of them and 
place them in the Rrecorp. 

On February 9, 1961, under a special order 
I spoke on House Resolution 115. My re- 
marks appear on page 1916 of the ConGrREs- 
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man over 109 Members’ signatures, together 
with other information on it. 

Then on February 13, as shown on page 
A866 of the Recorp, I put a very interesting 
tabulation in showing the scope of the back- 
door spending as it had been, as it had come 
to the floor in the past 3 years through vari- 
ous measures. 

Likewise, at that time, I put in a letter 
which our colleague, Mr. J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
had received from the Secretary of the 
Treasury indicating that the so-called back- 
door method. of deficit or loan authority 
financing was in fact an appropriation. 

Then on February lj, as shown on page 
A911 of the ConGrEssionaL Recorp, I put in 
@ primer, more or less, which covers this 
whole subject, showing four methods by 
which it has been possible to bypass what 
I believe to be the constitutional provisions 
covering appropriations. And in that par- 
ticular primer I mentioned that in the past 
3 years, in the 86th Congress, 2d session, 
the 86th Congress, the ist session, and the 
85th Congress, 2d session, the cuts in ap- 
propriations from the President’s budget by 
the bills that came out of the Appropriations 
Committee were very substantial. 

In the 2d session of the 86th Congress the 
appropriations were $211 million less than 
the requests; in the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress they were $1,880 million less than 
the budget request, and in the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress they were $617 million less 
than the request, and all the while as shown 
by this tabulation there were increases by 
the back-door method. 

In the first year cited the back-door in- 
crease over budget amounted to $997 million. 
In the second case cited the increase over 
budget was $231 million, and in the final 
third year the increase was $149 million. 


Now I know that there are several wit- 
nesses here that are going to speak very 
briefly on this subject and I don’t want to 
monopolize the time. All the members of the 
Rules Committee have been here for a great 
many years and you know what I am talking 
about. I would, however, bring up this one 
thing, since I don’t know what the guiding 
principle of the Rules Committee is today. I 
know if I take the way. that individually you 
voted on back-door spending when it has 
been considered on individual amendments 
that the majority of you are against it: but 
on the other hand I call to your attention 
the fact that there are many of us who be- 
lieve that regardless of personal views the 
House should have a chance to work its will. 
So all I ask is that you don’t necessarily vote 
today as to whether to report out this reso- 
lution as you personally believe, but give 
those of us who have this principle at heart 
and the House a chance to work its will. 

I might say before I close that the Comp- 
troller General has for a number of years 
indicated, he being the principal financial 
officer of the Congress, he does not ap- 
prove of the back-door method of spending. 
I call your attention also to the fact that on 
page A983 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
February 16, 1961, there are certain ques- 
tions and answers which I inserted in the 
Recorp. And I took the questions which. 
were raised by those who opposed this reso- 
lution or opposed the Thomas amendments 
or the Williams amendments as they have 
been debated in the past. I gave the answers 
to them and any other reference to the ob- 
jections which have been raised. 

Finally let me say I have one letter I would 
like to read. It came to me yesterday. It 
came from Beaver Falls, Pa., from Irving 
Forman, It is addressed to me and says: 

“I am not one of your constituents. On 
the contrary I am at the other extreme of the 
country from the district you represent. 
However, I read of your most admirable work 
regarding back-door spending and I feel I 
must write to you. 
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“IT am wholeheartedly 100 percent in favor 
of this idea. I support you and your col- 
leagues with all the fervor and admiration 
I possess. If more of the Representatives 


and Senators had the same outlook and ~- 


thought our financial troubles would be de- 
ereased and lightened. Keep up the good 
work, Mr. Petty. I am sure many millions 
of citizens are behind you and need some- 
one to lead and direct them. 

“T am a steelworker earning $2.39 per hour. 
In the talk among my fellow workers the 
most spoken of subjects are rising taxes. 
We are in favor of commonsense business- 
like spending and your idea seems the best. 

“If there is anything I can do I would be 
more than grateful to do it. If I can help, 
you can count on me and many, many others 
like me. Please let me know. In the mean- 
time continue your good work on your hon- 
est approach in budget and appropriations. 
Eeep up the good work.” 

I think that is the most eloquent argu- 
ment in favor of resolution to change the 
rules of the committee so that a point of 
order could be made against any appropria- 
tion that is not reported by the committee 
having jurisdiction. Again I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman and the committee for this 
opportunity. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. PELLY, you sent me a 
letter signed by a great many Members of 
the House. 

Mr. Petty. 120 Members. 

The CHatrman. And then you sent me a 
supplemental list. That is 120 Members of 
the House who are asking for an opportunity 
to vote on this measure. 

Mr. Petty. That is correct. 

The CHamman. The Clerk informs me that 
you are a little too modest, that there are 
130 names on it. 

Mr. Petty. I was told by my office, but I 
will revise and extend, if I may, upward. 





Dangers in Distressed Areas Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, whom I have the 
privilege of representing, are personally 
and vitally concerned with the problems 
of chronic unemployment. In recogni- 
tion of this widespread concern, I have 
introduced a bill to help alleviate the 
situation. As in most cases of Federal 
Government activity in the social and 
economic fields, the benefits of Federal 
participation also bring the threat of 
unwarranted interference. I would like 
to call to your attention an editorial 
published in the February 20, 1961, Sayre 
Evening Times, which is one of the out- 
standing newspapers in our district, is 
located in one of the five areas designated 
“labor surplus” in our district, and warns 
of potential dangers which could result 
from the program: 

Must GUARD AGAINST DANGERS IN DISTRESSED 
AREAS PLANS 


It is clear that there is every disposition 
in Congress to come to the aid of distressed 
areas—that is, those where unemployment 
is chronic, continuing through both good 
and bad times—if only a suitable method 
for making the power of the Federal Govern- 
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ment effective can be found. The great diffi- 
culty seems to be in focusing support be- 
hind one of the several bills which have been 
proposed to achieve the result. 

Leading the field is the measure proposed 
by Senator Dovua.tas, of Illinois, which fol- 
lows closely the lines laid down in bills pre- 
viously approved by Congress and vetoed by 
President Eisenhower. But it is clear that 
there are grave doubts in Congress whether 
this proposal is really workable. 

This type of legislation implies that the 
Government can intervene to redress eco- 
nomic unbalances by redistributing indus- 
try. If that principle is established, the 
amount contemplated by the Douglas bill, a 
little less than $400 mililon, will have to be 
vastly increased in the future, for it only 
scratches the surface of unemployment in 
distressed areas. 

The Government would lend money, up to 
65 percent of the total cost, to buy land, 
erect buildings, and install machinery for 
new plants. With State and local contribu- 
tions, a new industry could start operation 
by providing only 5 to 10 percent of the cost. 

There is sharp dispute in Congress over 
whether this subsidy could be used to at- 
tract industry from one area to another. 
The Douglas formula says financial assist- 
ance cannot be used to assist establishments 
relocating from one area to another when 
such assistance will result in substantial 
detriment to the area of original location by 
increasing unemployment. This idea is 
much more positively expressed in a bill sub- 
mitted by Senator DirkKsEN, which says that 
the aid shall be used to assist establish- 
ments relocating from one area to another. 

It would seem that the Douglas bill vests 
broad discretionary powers in the adminis- 
trators of the system, which means bureau- 
cratic and perhaps—if the worst should 
occur—political decisions as to which dis- 
tricts should get subsidies and how much. 

In contrast with the Federal proposals, the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority Act flatly forbids any aid in reloca- 
tion of industry from one area to another, 
although, of course, in this case the prohibi- 
tion applies only within the boundaries of 
the State. It applies, too, only to lands and 
buildings, not machinery equipment. And 
it limits the Government aid more sharply, 
thus requiring a larger community partici- 
pation, as well as greater private financing. 
But it has proved successful—suggesting that 
its principles might well be applied on a 
broader scale. 

There can be no question that Federal 
assistance is badly needed in many areas. 
The problem before Congress is to find a 
means of providing it without creating new 
grave dangers. 





Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Nutley Sun last October. The edi- 
torial points up the urgent need to give 
our civil defense program top priority 
and calls upon each citizen to do his 
part. I want to commend the Nutley 
Sun for helping to create public aware- 
ness of the vital role of civil defense in 
our national defense effort: 
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Tuts Is AMONG Your DvuTIES 


Paralleling the privilege of being a resi- 
dent of one of America’s free and democratic 
communities are several obligations. 

One of these is support through personal 
effort of the civil defense-disaster control 
program being conducted where you live. 

In the face of the turbulent conditions 
prevailing in the world today, civilian de- 
fense measures are essential. Every resident 
should learn where he (and she) can be of 
help in the event of an attack. Wherever 
your experience or capabilities point, there 
you should be. You should be a warden, 
a nurse, or nurse’s aid, a first-aider, a direc- 
tor of traffic, a cook—you should be pre- 
pared to pitch in wherever you are best 
fitted. You owe this to your neighbor—to 
your community—to your State and Nation. 

The local civil defense-disaster control 
council is waging a campaign right now 
toward enlisting more women in its com- 
munity-aid program. James H. Bailey, 
chairman of the welfare and shelter services 
in Nutley, is quoted in a news item else- 
where in this issue of the Sun. We urge 
every resident—man as well as woman—to 
read what Mr. Bailey has to say. And we 
urge him and her to act. 





How Freedom Vanished in the Ancient 
World by Popular Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the times in 
which we are living and particularly the 
critical problems facing this Congress 
make it important that we stop, look, 
and listen to the lessons of history. 
There have been other governments of 
and by the people which, under circum- 
stances not unlike those we now face, 
have followed the path we are now asked 
to follow; namely, increased controls by 
Government and increased taxes to the 
point of destruction of private enter- 
prise—then dictatorship and revolution. 

That history is stated clearly and I 
believe convincingly in the study, “How 
Freedom Vanished in the Ancient World 
by Popufar Vote,” which I have obtained 
permission to place in the Recorp today. 
It was prepared for the Honorable Ralph 
W. Gwinn, former Member of this House, 
and I hope it will be widely read and 
carefully considered: 

How FREEDOM VANISHED IN THE ANCIENT 

WORLD BY POPULAR VOTE 
(By Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn) 

(A study of how majority rule can be used 
to impose ruthless dictatorship from the 
earliest times to the Middle Ages, with an 
observation that the modern day forms of 
dictatorship (communism) (socialism) are 
likewise imposed by popular vote.) 

Interludes of freedom are short and far 
between. 

About 500 years before the birth of Christ, 
Athens—then the center of the world’s civili- 
zation—was rapidly falling into a severe 
depression. 

To combat it, Pericles started what would 
today be called a PWA program. His public 
works program staggered the imagination. 
He began with the building of a great temple, 
called the Temple of Athena Nike. In 9 years 
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he constructed the Parthenon, then art gal- 
leries and still more public buildings. Dams 
were built with PWA money, some wholly 
unnecessary. Along with all this was his 
own variety of giveaway programs: public 
housing, licenses, privileges, loans and con- 
tracts plunder to the faithful voters and 
members of his political party. He himself 
dipped into the public treasury too. 

All this made Pericles more and more 
popular. The people elected him “Chief 
Strategos,” a title roughly comparable to 
that of President of the United States. They 
elected him to this office 15 times. In so 
doing they violated what one historian called 
“the most sacred tradition in the Constitu- 
tion—the rotation tradition that had rigidly 
been observed * * * and which was consid- 
ered a bulwark against dictatorship. In fact, 
democracy under Pericles degenerated into 
liberty of the sovereign people ‘to decide as 
Pericles thought best.’” And a majority 
approved. 

The big PWA program brought jobs to a 
lot of people. Here are some of them, listed 
by the historian, Plutarch (Pericles, 12): 
“Carpenters, sculptors, cobblesmiths, stone 
masons, dyers, moulders of gold, painters, 
embroiderers, engravers, merchants, sailors, 
wheelwrights, wagoners, drivers, ropemakers, 
flax workers, leather cutters, roadmakers 
and miners.” 

According to the pattern that has come 
down to this date, Pericles asked for and 
got from the people all power concentrated 
into his hands. He could even decide the 
issue of war or peace. In the end he chose 
war, as nearly all governments do in the 
pinch of trouble, threatened resistance by 
the people, unemployment, and especially 
fading popularity of the leader. Pericles 
went to war with Sparta. Most of the ex- 
perts now agree the disastrous Peloponnesian 
War was wholly unnecessary. Pericles 
thought it was. Sparta did not attack 
Greece. Greece—at the direction of Peri- 
cles—attacked Sparta. The Spartan king, 
Archidamus, did all in his power to prevent 
war. Neither he nor his countrymen wanted 
war. 

In fact, Archidamus put up with all sorts 
of insults from Pericles rather than go to 
war. He received ambassadors from Pericles 
who taunted Sparta about her shortcomings 
in the Persian wars. When that didn’t work, 
Pericles “cut inland Greek states off from an 
outlet to the sea by closing the port of 
Piraeus which they (the Spartans) had used 
for many years.” He violated a 30-year peace 
pact by a belligerent act. Plutarch, the his- 
torian, said flatly that but for Pericles, the 
Spartan war could have been avoided. 

The real reason for Pericles’ decision to go 
to war was revealed in the plays of the great 
dramatist, Aristophanes, who said that since 
Pericles’ power and popularity were fading, 
he saw war as the only way to bolster both. 

But the gigantic PWA program of Pericles, 
and the war expenditures “left the door open 
for one type of effective opposition.” That 
was to promise more to the people in the 
way of government money. 

Now take a look at the man who did that: 


CLEON 


Cleon was a shoe salesman. Like Huey 
Long, who sold mineral oil, Cleon managed 
to get around among a lot of people. When 
Cleon wasn’t peddling shoes, he was a cob- 
bler. He had a loud voice, was given to un- 
couth language. He decided maybe he could 
outpromise Pericles. So he went around 
promising the people better pay and shorter 
hours. The people began to listen to him. 
He offered more Government spending than 
Pericles ever thought of. That they liked, 
too. 

By this time Athens was in the second 
year of the war with Sparta, and since the 
war was unpopular, the prestige of Pericles 
was slipping. Cleon had support both from 
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the rabble and those who honestly thought 
the war was a mistake. Although Pericles 
had taken over most of the democratic 
forms, he hadn’t yet conquered the courts. 
And Cleon successfully accused Pericles of 
misappropriating public funds. That was 
the end of Pericles, and Cleon took over. 

Cleon now had to make good. If he was 
going to keep up government spending, he 
had to get the money from somewhere. 
“Onder his leadership,” says one historian, 
“Athens extorted every penny she could from 
the vassal states remaining to her. This 
fund, augmented by wholesale confiscations 
of the property of wealthy people, was dis- 
tributed as a dole to the people. For a short 
time the people realized higher doles and 
more leisure, but they were to discover that 
higher wages would not buy wealth that was 
not produced.” 

Cleon had no ethics. He looted the 
Athenian treasury without compunction. 
When it came time to submit the annual 
budget for a vote in the Ecclesia, he didn’t 
submit it item by item, as Athens had once 
known in the days of democracy. He asked 
it be approved as a lump sum. Had debate 
been allowed, Cleon’s theivery would have 
been exposed. 

Meanwhile, he put more and more people 
on the public payroll. A vast bureaucracy 
was developed. Long after the war with 
Sparta, thousands were still on the public 
payroll. Only a feeble democracy survived. 
Demosthenes describes it “as overrun with 
salaried paupers.” 

When at last, in the 3d century before 
Christ, Phillip of Macedon destroyed what 
was left of Greek democracy, he found—as 
he stood at the gates of the once proud 
capital—‘“a hollow democracy in which the 
people were ground down by poverty and 
resigned to a spiritless dependence on the 
state for their daily crusts of bread. The 
Athenians had long since ceased to take 
pride in the glory of Athens or any coura- 
geous interest in defending free govern- 
ment.” 

It was the rise of big government, with 
its one and only policy—government spend- 
ing—that ruined Athens. Today, as we look 
on the ruins of the Parthenon, we should 
remember that those who choose to ignore 
the mistakes of history are condemned to 
repeat them, 

OCTAVIUS 


The next outstanding world figure to use 
the giveaway programs to get the vote 
tHrough the forms of freedom was the suc- 
cessor of Julius Caesar. He was the Caesar 
Augustus (Octevius) referred to in the New 
Testament us emperor of Rome when Jesus 
of Nazareth was born. 

Like Pericles and the rapacious Cleon, he 
believed in government spending on a big 
scale. That means big government manage- 
ment and control, which means in turn de- 
struction of individual invention and free- 
dom of choice. 

Julius Caesar himself, faced with economic 
crisis, had contrived to keep his popularity 
by a combination of (a) extraordinary folit- 
ical showmanship and (b) a modest amount 
of government spending. Soon after he 
came into power in 49 B.C. he made free 
distributions of corn and oil and even money 
to the populace and staged vast shows—wild 
beast hunts and. gladiatorial contests—in 
every quarter of the city of Rome. 

Likewise he stirred the imagination of the 
people by grandiose schemes, such as divert- 
ing the course of the Tiber, cutting up the 
Campus Martius into building sites, build- 
ing a huge theater, establishing large 
libraries, piercing the Isthmus of Corinth, 
building a gigantic road over the Apennines 
and the codification of all existing law. 

But Caesar and his friends also conducted 
a wholesale pillage of public money under 
his eyes. In his climb to power he had not 
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hesitated to bribe liberally. But before long 
he was running out of money. How was he 
to get more? He cast envious eyes on Parthia 
(Persia). Here were vast stores of all sorts 
of material wealth. If only he could conquer 
it. Plainly, it was the only way out. 

So he set out to conquer Persia. Some of 
his rich friends, however, knew that if he 
came back with the plunder of Persia, he 
would be powerful enough also to plunder 
them. And Caesar was ambitious. So one of 
these friends (Brutus) assassinated him just 
as he was to leave on the Persian campaign. 

No sooner was Caesar buried than the na- 
tion plunged into civil war, out of which 
emerged Octavius as the supreme leader. He 
had at his command a tremendous amount 
of war booty. War was the quickest way in 
ancient times of getting wealthy. Monop- 
oly—by and with the consent of the dic- 
tator—was the second fastest way. 

Octavius was not only the richest man in 
the Roman state but he made himself richer 
after the murder of Caesar by confiscating 
the estates of his political enemies. Besides, 
in Egypt he had captured all the treasure 
of Cleopatra, then believed to be the biggest 
single fortune in the world. The redistribu- 
tion of wealth to his supporters and party 
members bought their votes in his time. 
These techniques that had been employed for 
2,000 or 3,000 years before Karl Marx were 
simply modernized by him out of facts of 
history that were very old by his time. 

As chief consul, Octavius observed all the 
outward forms of a constitutional dictator- 
ship created with the consent of the people. 
He even continued the tradition of having 
two annually elected consuls, the other being 
his stooge. From 30 years before Christ to 
27 years after His birth, Octavius ruled Rome; 
but 3 years before Jesus of Nazareth began 
His ministry, he took over a new office con- 
ferred on him by the senate, called the 
principate. The senate also gave him the 
complimentary title of Augustus, by which 
he is known chiefly in history. In his new 
office he ceased to go through the forms of 
running for office each year. 

He was also elected by the senate Pontifex 
Maximus for life. That meant he was the 
chief priest of the Roman religion. Finally, 
he was voted the power to issue edicts, and 
so, for the first time in Roman history, we 
have government by edict. 

By vote of the majority, he was also voted 
the power to convene the senate at his plea- 
sure, to commend candidates for election to 
any post, to set aside the act of any magis- 
trate. 

Now, how did the citizens of Rome come to 
yield all these powers, in spite of the lessons 
of disaster following dictatorship? Did the 
people have any choice but to follow one 
dictator after another who could bump off 
the dictator before him, often by outpromis- 
ing him? 

First of all, as Ferrero notes in his “Great- 
ness and Decline of Rome” (vol. IV, p. 163): 

“To secure his hold of Rome and of the 
Republic without any display of force or 
undue influence, he patiently worked to at- 
tach every social class to the new govern- 
ment, and these bonds were forged of golden 
chains, delicate and almost invisible, but, 
nonetheless, strong. Augustus laid down one 
of the essential principles for the future 
policy of the Empire—that expenditure 
should be wide and free at home and directed 
to the profit of every class.” 

Says Willis J. Ballinger in “By Vote of the 
People” (p. 117): 

“Only a thoroughgoing reform of Roman 
capitalism, which would have been directed 
to releasing the productive powers of private 
business in the domestic market, could have 
made it possible for the Roman citizen to 
earn his living without being dependent on 
the state. With a prodigal hand he annulled 
all the state claims for back taxes; he paid 
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the Roman municipalities for land seized 
‘from them in the civil war, distributing 
among them probably 300 million sesterces in 
hard cash. To the plebians of Rome, that 
dangerous and disorderly rabble of more than 
250,000 men, he distributed 400 sesterces 
apiece. To his soldiers, who totaled some 
250,000 men, he gave 1,000 sesterces apiece 
and, in addition, a plot of land.” 

While Octavius was playing Santa Claus 
in a big way, he further endeared himself 
to the voters by affirming his faith in “Ro- 
man democracy.” He even announced he 
had “handed over the Republic to the con- 
trol of the senate and the people of Rome.” 

Now he started a more ambitious public- 
works program than Julius Caesar ever 
dreamed of. He built roads and temples 
and public buildings on a vast scale. His 
personal fortune was so vast, derived from 
war booty and inheritance, that he could 
for a while delay the day when he had to 
increase taxes at Rome and on the barbarian 
tribes. But that day was to come. So great 
was his government spending program that 
- he created in process one of the most power- 
ful political machines ever known in the his- 
tory of the world. But he did this using all 
the forms and trappings of democracy. 

All this government spending made him 
enormously popular. “The evidence,” says 
Ballinger, “is convincing that Octavius was 
deeply venerated by the people, and that the 
people on more than one occasion petitioned 
him to become dictator. Indeed, in one in- 
stance the masses threatened to burn down 
the Roman senate if it did not make Oc- 
tavius a dictator at once. The gradual ab- 
sorption of power was done by vote of the 
people. All during the emerging dictator- 
ship the Roman Assembly continued to exer- 
cise its two basic functions—the election of 
magistrates, which, of course, included the 
princeps, and the ratification of all laws. 
The transference of power was ratified step 
by &tep by the Roman Assembly. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that, in the last anal- 
ysis, it was the Roman people who destroyed 
Roman democracy.” 

Thus, under Octavius, Rome passes from 
the outward form of a republic to an empire 
and a long line of.emperors. 

The last and final step was to make Oc- 
tavius’ dictatorial powers hereditary. Thus, 
Tiberius, Octavius’ stepson, became his suc- 
cessor. “The Roman senate and assembly 
voted to make Tiberius princeps for life.” 
That was the end of representative govern- 
ment in Rome. 

In fact, the truth is that “under a literal 
rain of jobs, the people surrendered their 
sovereignty. But when dictatorship became 
fully established, the picture changed. The 
necessity no longer existed to court the peo- 
ple. They no longer had any power to sur- 
render. Dictatorial government then 
changed its tune. It became thoroughly 
exploitive. The Roman people one day 
awoke to find that they no longer possessed 
civil rights and that their lives were at the 
mercy of the emperor.” 

After Octavius came the deluge—govern- 
ment interference with business, with the 
individual, with the expression of public 
opinion. Paul Louis in “Ancient Rome at 
Work” (p. 21) describes how the state in- 
terfered with the marketing of oil, the con- 
ditions of carpentering, earthenware manu- 
facture and of house paintings. So much so, 
adds this historian, that “the masses of peo- 
ple, broken under tyrannical legislation and 
plunged into incurable misery, did not even 
dream of emancipation.” 

DIOCLETIAN 

Three hundred years after Octavius (284~ 
305) came the Roman Emperor Diocletian, 
who outdid in state control anything his 
predecessors, both in the republic and em- 
pire, ever tried. 

He not only fixed prices and regulated 
wages, but persecuted Christians in the bar- 
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The reason he did the latter was that 
they were the only ones he couldn’t control. 
He wanted to revive the old Roman religion 
and the church as an independent organiza- 
tion he looked upon as a menace to his au- 
thority. 

“Diocletian,” says Ballinger, “for all his 
purple toga and imperial dignity, sounds a 
good deal like the La Follettes and Bryans 
of our day. He excoriated the rich men of 
his era for stifling production and impov- 
erishing the people as thoroughly as many 
liberal leaders of our own democracy have 
done.” 

But what did Diocletian do? 

He decided that everything could be 
remedied, everything straightened out, if 
only he could fix wages and control prices. 
That would give a fair break to everybody. 
But how to do it? First, he must wipe out 
the last vestiges of local government. There 
was some local autonomy even under the 
empire. Clearly, that was bad. So he set 
to work to centralize all authority in Rome. 

He set up a huge bureaucracy, entirely 
dependent on—guess whom?—the emperor. 
He filled the ancient capital with thousands 
upon thousands of civil servants. Everything 
had to be decided from Rome. 

Like Octavius, he was enamored of a 
public works program. He “adorned the city 
with numerous buildings, such as the Ther- 
mae, of which extensive remains are still 
standing.” 

But Diocletian made himself famous—one 
of the few Roman emperors to be remem- 
bered—by his effort to control prices and 
fix wages. 

Never had the ancient world seen any- 
thing like it. 

It has gone down in history as “The 
Imperial Edict of A.D. 301.” 

The punishment fixed for violating the 
price-fixing edict was—death. 

Price fixing included cereals, wine, oil, 
meat, vegetables, fruits, skins, leathers, furs, 
footgear, timber, carpets and ali clothing. 
There were maximum prices set in great 
detail for all these articles. 

Wages were also controlled, ranging all 
the way from the wages of laborers to the 
fees for lawyers and doctors. 

The effect of the price-fixing-wage-con- 
trol edict was disastrous. Business was 
bound down in a maze of redtape. Trade 
came virtually to a standstill. The value 
of money was also rigidly controlled, adding 
to the confusion. 

So many violations were alleged, that 
Diocletian himself pardoned or exonerated 
many; the Tribunes (courts) were clogged; 
nobody could make any sense out of what 
was going on. The price-fixing, wage-con- 
trol attempt was limited to the eastern part 
of the empire. The law was on the books 
long after Diocletian died, but enforcement 
fell by the wayside, and finally fell into 
abeyance. Technically, it was on the books 
of the empire at least down to A.D. 403, but 
long before that, it was recognized: as im- 
possible to enforce. It was the last, and 
most ambitious, attempt in the ancient 
world to control wages and fix prices. Yet, 
the effort was bound to fail, Just as the em- 
pire itself, centuries later, was bound to fall, 
not only from external] assault, but internal 
decay. : 

COSMO: DICTATOR OF FLORENCE (A.D. 1434-64) 


Now we come to the most interesting 
story of all. No people in the history of the 
world loved freedom more than the people 
of Florence, an independent state on the 
Italian peninsula. They did not have a 
democracy, as we know it, nor even represen- 
tative government. But they did love free- 
dom, and they went to extraordinary lengths 
to safeguard it—but even Florence was taken 
in by a dictator who beguiled them with 
government spending—-and the end, as usual, 
Was ruin. 
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In fact, Cosmo founded a dictatorship 
which lasted 300 years. Yet, the citizens 
of Florence thought they had done every- 
thing possible to prevent a dictator from 
rising. 

Florence in the 13th century had a popu- 
lation of about 90,000, but only 4,000 or 
4,500 could hold office. They included the 
merchants, learned lawyers, and great art- 
ists. Within this small circle was an in- 
tense love of political liberty, and an ever 
present dread of despotism. Now this small 
group appeared to have one purpose in com- 
mon: that was to prevent the rise of a 
dictator. 

To achieve this purpose, they wrote extra 
cautious provisions into the constitution. 
Let us see how the constitution came about. 

In the 11th century Florence was little 
more than a town in northern -Italy. A 
feudal nobility owned most of the land. 
Gradually, however, the city of Florence 
expanded rapidly in three centuries, and 
the merchants—getting together in seven 
guilds—wrested political power in the realm 
from the nobles, so that by the 13th century, 
the Florentine Constitution was an extraor- 
dinary instrument of freedom. 

By the 14th century, the people—that is, 
every male resident—had the right to ap- 
prove, or reject, any change in the con- 
stitution. This did not mean that every- 
body could hold office in the state. They 
couldn’t, as these honors were limited to 
the merchants and the professions. 

Whenever a change in the constitution was 
proposed, the government had to summon 
a gathering of the whole male resident popu- 
lation of Florence. Whatever change was 
proposed was to be carried out by a 
specially appointed commission. And the 
question would be put to the people whether 
such a commission should be appointed. 

Thomas A. Trollope in his “History of the 
Commonwealth of Florence” (vol. 2), de- 
scribes the Florentine Constitution, and how 
jealously the merchants and professional 
class guarded the freedom of the people— 
for a while. 

Instead of having a chief executive or 
president, they feared the centralization of 
power in one man, so the executive office 
or Signory was composed of 36 members, 
with a presiding chairman called the 
Gonfalonier. 

Instead of having 1 attorney general, they 
had 12 attorneys, schooled in constitutional 
law. 

To avoid having a legislature that might 
be pliant to the will of the executive office, 
even though the latter was composed of 36 
members, the legislative power was split into 
3 houses. Further, to prevent the rise of a 
dictator, the constitution provided that all of 
the above-named officials were to rotate in 
office every 2 months. 

But the Florentines carried their caution 
further: 

Because they thought the commander in 
chief of the Florentine Army might become 
& military hero and thus become a dictator, 
they provided by law that he must be a 
foreigner, chosen annually, and thus not 
eligible for any civil office. Likewise, they 
provided that the chief of police and the 
minister of justice must be foreigners, ap- 
pointed in a similar manner. 

Finally, to prevent the rise of a political 
machine, the Florentine Constitution pro- 
vided that officeholders (drawn from the 
special group hitherto mentioned) must be 
selected by lot. Thus, “the names of all 
citizens eligible for office were put into 
bourse or purses. Citizens so eligible were 
business proprietors who were not in arrears 
in their taxes.” 

The historian, Trollope (vol. 2, p. 179), goes 
on to say: 

“No people under heaven ever had so much 
faith in the virtue of haphazard * * * the 
names of all citizens should be put and 
drawn by chance for all offices of trust and 
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power, for how else can we prevent our rulers 
from getting to be greater than we? If we 
appoint the most able, his very ability will 
help him to put the yoke on our necks. We 
will trust no man. Then, at all events, I 
am as likely to be king as you. And in order 
that every dog may have his day, and we 
may be all kings in our turn, we will reduce 
the term of office to 2 months. There surely 
can be no danger of a man making himself 
great in that time.” 

Now one would think, on the face of this, 
that it would have been impossible for a 
dictator to have arisen in Florence. The 
people had writen extraordinary precautions 
into law against the possibility. But they 
reckoned without the cleverness and the 
government spending ideas of one Cosmo di 
Medici. 

Cosmo—the people called him that—in- 
herited, like Octavius in Rome, a great 
fortune. His father, Giovanni di Medici, had 
been one of Florence’s richest bankers at a 
time when Florence was the banking cen- 
ter, or financial capital, of the world. The 
Florentine bankers in the 13th century 
loaned money even to the kings of England 
and of France. At this time Florence had 
120 banking firms, each with branch offices 
all over Europe. 

Cosmo’s father had made the family name 
revered among most Florentines by leading 
a reform in the tax system, whereby the rich 
paid their fair share of taxes. On the death 
of his father, Cosmo fell heir to the leader- 
ship of the liberal party. ‘There was the 
counterpart of the liberal and conservative 
party running all through this history. 

There was a great difference between 
Cosmo and his father, however. Cosmo was 
ambitious. He saw dreams of personal pow- 
er. To get it he remained in the background. 
Like Boss E. H. Crump, of Memphis, he held 
no political office—for a while. Instead, he 
went around quietly paying up the tax ar- 
rears of citizens qualified to hold office. 
Next there were rumors that the borse or 
purse, from which officeholders were selected 
by lot, had been tampered with. The right 
names seemed to be coming up all the time. 
In fact, a blind beggar by the name of 
Benedetto made himself rich by predicting 
what names would come out of the borse 
when a new Signory was drawn. 

In addition, Cosmo—still keeping in the 
background—lent money to influential men. 
It was not long before every important cit- 
izen in the commonwealth was indebted to 
him. His behind-the-scenes power got so 
great that the Signory, not yet under his 
control, ordered him into exile. 

Yet this didn’t faze Cosmo. Even from 
exile he continued to dictate things. Within 
a year, however, a new Signory, favorable to 
him, came into power and he was brought 
back into the city as a hero. The deft way 
he had manipulated the selection by lot 
of the Signory now paid off. The members 
bent to his will. They summoned a parla- 
mento of the people, and it granted him 
dictatorial power for 5 years. 

Never had Florence seen anything like it. 
He had seduced the processes of free govern- 
ment by his money bags, and now he started 
on a spree of government spending. 

He started what today would be called a 
WPA and PWA. 

He establishd his dictatorship in Florence 
in 1434. For 30 years he ruled with a des- 
potic hand—so cruel that many murders 
were committed by his henchemen and no 
man was brought to justice for them. 

The -technical name of the Signory had 
been the Priors of Signory. He changed the 
name to Priors of Liberty. Why. Machia- 
velli amused all of Europe by explaining: 
“He did this so that the people might at 
least preserve the name of the thing they 
had lost.” 

Gradually, government spending increased, 
instead of lessend, and Florence sank from 
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the foremost Republic in the world to a tax- 
ridden tyranny. The people were aban- 
doned to their poverty, the slums of Florence 
became models of filth and disease. For 30 
year the dictatorship, initiated by Cosmo, 
continued until it fell before the invading 
armies of a united Italy. : 

Significantly, however, Cosmo acquired his 
dictatorship by majority vote, and until he 
had firmly intrenched himself he appeased 
the masses by government spending until the 
people were finally reduced to incredible 
proverty. Yet never before had so many 
safeguards been thrown around republican 
government, all to no avail in the face of an 
ambitious man, greedy for power with his 
supporters and beneficiaries corrupting the 
voters by taking from those having the fewer 
votes and giving the proceeds to those with 
the greater number of votes. 

We now move toward communism by ma- 
jority vote, while observing all the forms of 
democracy. 


A study of Karl Marz’s Communist Manifesto 
and the extent of its translation into fact 
in the United States 


The Communist Manifesto was published 
in 1848. It is the Official creed of the Com- 
munist Party. In 1948 the 100th anniver- 
sary edition of this book was published. 
The following are the major goals in the 
modern give-away programs already tested 
in history as sure to work and get the vote 
of a majority of the people, as set out in the 
official Communist Manifesto (p. 32, 33, 34). 
We are all quite familiar with them. Most 
of the countries. of the world have adopted 
the concepts, including the United States. 
It has adopted the principle of Marx but in 
some cases stopped short of Marx's total 
consummation of his goals. Having adopted 
the principles, how can we stop or reverse 
the course? 

1. Abolition of Property in Land and Applica- 
tion of All Rents of Land to Public Pur- 
poses 
How far has this happened in the United 

States? 

To get an understanding of the answer, we 
must look at the traditional land policy of 
the Government. As Admiral Ben Moreell 
has pointed out, “the early American policy 
was to get this land into the hands of private 
owners as quickly as possible. Sometimes it 
was given away, but always the idea was to 
get it into the hands of private owners, 
whether it be a railroad, a college, an indi- 
vidual homesteader, or others.” 

Now, however, the reverse is true. More 
and more land is being taken, for public pur- 
poses. So what has happened? One-fourth 
of all the land now in the confines of the 
continental United States is owned by the 
Federal Government. 

Thus, the Federal Government owns 85 
percent of Nevada, 71 percent of Utah and 
69 percent of Arizona. There isn’t much 
land left to acquire West of the Mississippi 
and the trend is steadily upward. 


2. A Heavy, Progressive or Graduated Income 
Tax 


In this, our beloved country has out- 
Marxed Marx. 

In 1894 a revenue bill was passed by Con- 
gress which provided for a graduated income 
tax (act of August 27, 1894). 

The law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court on April 8, 1895 (Pollock 
v. Farmers Loan and Trust Co.). It was held 
invalid on the ground that the law imposed 
direct taxes, not apportioned among the 
States as required by the Constitution. 

On February 25, 1913, the 16th amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted authorizing 
the imposition of income taxes without ap- 
portionment among the several States. 

The tax, says Moreell, “was described by 
its proponents as a modest levy, with a 
normal rate of 1 percent on personal income 
up to $20,000, a surtax to a maximum of 
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6 percent of $500,000, and a flat corporate tax 
rate of 1 percent. The sole purpose, they 
said, was to produce revenue. When a Sena- 
tor protested that the normal rate might 
some day rise to the confiscatory level of 
10 percent, he was shouted down in derision.” 

Instead of 10 percent, the personal tax 
has risen to more than 90 percent in the 
highest brackets. The tax acts as a powerful 
brake on private capital, thus making it 
easier for the Government to step in with 
public capital. 

Take a specific illustration in line with 
the Marxian ideal of “wrestling by degree, 
all capital from the owners of private prop- 
erty.” In 1951, says Moreell, “the total of 
the income tax payments to the Federal 
Government by the largest company in each 
of the 20 largest industries was three times 
the total amount that was paid to the own- 
ers of the businesses. That is, for every 
dollar set aside for Federal taxes and divid- 
ends by these companies, 75 cents went to 
the Federal Government and 25 cents to the 
stockholders.” 


3. Abolition of All Right of Inheritance 


Not only has the inheritance tax taken as 
high as 75 percent of the grants in the high- 
est brackets, but to this has been added the 
gift tax, something Marx never thought of. 

When one of the du Ponts died recently, 
leaving an estate of $75 million, a total 
of 75 percent of this was paid out to the 
Federal Government in inheritance taxes. 
This, too, is moving in the direction of the 
Marxian goal “to wrest, by degrees, all capital 
from the bourgeoisie.’’ 

To quote Moreell: “You may condone this 
action, saying ‘Oh, well, there is plenty 
left,’ but I speak here of a basic moral 
principle, the right to retain property.” 


4. Confiscation of the Property of All Emi- 
grants and Rebels 


American citizens of Japanese parents, 
who were suspected of possibly becoming 
rebels, were deprived of their property dur- 
ing World War II. When the war was over 
the Government “compensated” them for it 
at a fraction of what it was worth. 


5. Centralization of Credit in the Hands of 
the State, by Means of a National Bank 
With State Capital and an Exclusive 
Monopoly 
Already praposals are before the Congress, 

with the support of the New Dealers and 

Fair Dealers, to buy the stock of the Federal 

Reserve Bank and place title in the Govern- 

ment. Then all new Government money 

requirements, including those for retiring 
outstanding bond issues, would be met by 
delivering non-interest-bearing bonds to the 
banks, which “would establish correspond- 
ing credits on their books.” Better than 
that: the U.S. variety of socialism issues in- 
terest-bearing Government bonds at 3 per- 
cent, tax exempt. For example, 3 percent 
public housing bonds in the hands of those 
in the 80 to 90 percent tax bracket is better 
for them than investments in 13 percent 
dividend stock. Thus public ownership 
thrives—private investment dies. Lenin said 
the surest way to destroy the capitalistic 
system is to destroy its currency. Govern- 
ment control of credit and interest rates is 

a movement in exactly the direction Marz 

had in mind. 

6. Centralization of the Means of Communi- 
cation and Transport in the Hands of the 
State 
Both the FCC and ICC have made a start 

in this direction. The railroads, for example, 
are not only sometimes taken over by the 
Government, but they are so “strictly con- 
trolled they cannot, with propriety, be 
pointed to as examples of private ownership 
and operation.” Add to this situation the 
heavy Federal subsidies to steamship lines, 
airlines, airports, bridges, etc., and we have 
the beginning of overall controls. 
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7. Extension of Factories and Instruments 
of Production Owned by the State, the 
Bringing Into Cultivation of Waste Lands, 
and the Improvement of the Soil Generally 
in Accordance With a Common Plan 


Here we have a record of many manufac- 
turing plants owned outright by the Federal 
Government. Then there is the entry of the 
Federal Government into the ownership and 
operation of electric powerplants. Federal 
ownership in this field (of plants already in 
operation) has reached 10.7 percent of the 
total, and by the end of 1955 it will be 15.4 
percent. If State and local plants are added, 
the total is 23.8 percent. 

In another field—synthetic rubber—in the 
first 6 months of 1952, Government-owned 
plante produced 62.3 percent of the Nation’s 
consumption of new rubber. 

8. Equal Liability of All to Labor; Establish- 
ment of Industrial Armies, Especially for 

Agriculture. 


This one plank has not gained wide accept- 
ance here, despite memories of the Works 
Progress Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Yet the American 
Communist Party in 1921 advocated the 
closed shop as essential to the creation of a 
Red America. 

Nor should the Temporary Industrial Dis- 
putes Settlement Act of May 26, 1946, rec- 
ommended by President Truman, be for- 
gotten. This empowered the President to 
draft workers and management into the 
Army. The House of Representatives, by 
overwhelming majority vote and under sus- 
pension of the rules, voted it 306 to 13. In 
the Senate, Senator Taft led the fight to 
eliminate the draft provisions, and was suc- 
cessful; the bill then was passed and died in 
conference. Said Taft at the time: “I wish 
to say that it seems to me that section 7 goes 
further toward Hitlerism, Stalinism, and 
totalitarian government than any provision 
I have ever seen proposed in any measure.” 


9. Government Planning in Agriculture and 
Industry 

We appear to have accepted the fundamen- 
tals of this plank. Proposals are now under 
consideration to force the decentralization 
of industry under the emergency powers of 
the Defense Production Act. Likewise we 
have the example of the Truman-sponsored 
Brannan plan, a scheme to lock a large seg- 
ment of agricultural production in the vise 
of bureaucratic controls. Rent, wage, and 
price control are commonly accepted policy. 


10. Government-Controlled Schools 


The president of Harvard University re- 
cently advocated the abolition of all pri- 
vately operated grade and secondary schools. 
In a recent Columbia University study, 
James Earle Russell reported: “The Federal 
Government in a typical year (1947) spent 
$500 million of the $1 billion it cost the 
colleges to operate—or 50 cents of every dol- 
lar.” The report shows higher education 
has become a major concern of the Federal 
Government. The Supreme Court has al- 
ready laid down the principle: “It is hardly 
lack of due process for the Government to 
regulate that which it.subsidizes.” How far 
off is regulation? 

Observes Ben Moreell of these 10 planks: 

“We cannot imprison or shoot an idea. 
We can only study it and try to understand 
it. If the ideas we sponsor—knowingly or 
unknowingly—are Communist ideas, democ- 
racy will be of little help. It is just as 
much a Communist idea if the majority im- 
pose it upon a minority as if it is done in 
the name of dictatorship.” 

MARTIN VAN BUREN (1837-41) 

Like a breath of fresh air in a smoke-filled 
room was the philosophy expressed in the 
message Of Martin Van Buren to Congress on 
September 7, 1837. 

It same at the height of the first great 
depression to hit the United States. In it 
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President Van Buren turned down sugges- 
tions, emanating from both parties, that he 
take the lead in a p: of Government 
spending. Said the President to Congress: 

“All communities are apt to look to the 
Government too much. Even in our coun- 
try, where its power and duties are strictly 
limited, we are prone to do so—especially 
at periods of sudden distress and embarrass- 
ment. But this ought not to be. 

“The framers of our Constitution, and the 
people who approved it with calm and 
sagacious deliberation, acted at the tithe on 
a sound principle. They wisely suggested 
that the less Government interferes with 
private pursuits the better for general pros- 
perity. 

“It is not the Government’s legitimate ob- 
ject to make men rich or to repair, by direct 
grants of money or legislation, losses not in- 
curred in the public service. This would be 
substantially the use of the property of some 
for the benefit of others.” 

This philosophy, expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, raised a storm of 
objection in Congress, in both Houses, but 
the President stood his ground. 

Daniel Webster professed to be shocked. 
Said Webster addressing the Senate: “I con- 
fess this declaration (of the President) is to 
me quite astounding. And I cannot think 
but that—when it comes to be considered— 
it will be a shock to the country. This 
avowed disregard for the public distress on 
the ground of alleged want of power; this 
exclusive concern for the interest of govern- 
ment and revenue—now for the first time 
drawn—between the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the people, must surely be re- 
garded as commencing a new era in our 
politics.” 

The press echoed with Webster’s denuncia- 
tion, but suddenly support came to the 
President from a strange quarter. John C. 
Calhoun and his followers had all but with- 
drawn from the Democratic Party. Now, 
almost overnight, they returned. And Cal- 
houn himself, although ill and hardly able 
to stand, took the floor of the Senate and 
alined himself squarely on the side of the 
President of the United States. Said Cal- 
houn: 

“I dread the doctor more than the disease 
itself. I rely more on the growing crops, on 
the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the South, 
than all the projects and devices of the poli- 
ticians. We have arrived at a remarkable 
era in our history. The days of legislative 
and executive encroachment and extravagant 
expenditures are past for the present. We 
are about to make a fresh start. I move off 
under the States-rights banner, and go in 
the direction in which I have been so long 
moving.” 

A revolt against Van Buren’s policy broke 
out in his own party, however, led by Na- 
thaniel Talmadge of New York and William 
C. Rives of Virginia. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent was able to muster enough support in- 
cluding Calhoun and his followers, to avert 
upset of his leadership. 

And so we conclude, that where the Con- 
stitution -has been torn down, the first step 
is to repair and reassert it. The way to do 
it is clear. Who will do it? 





What Civil Rights? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Greenville (S.C.) 


February 23 


News, should be of interest to every cit- 

izen in every section of the United States 

who is interested in law and order: 
Wat Crvi. RIGHTS? 


A northern Negro arrested in Darlington 
moments after he and one or more com- 
panions had conducted a bank robbery 
warned officers not to violate his civil rights. 

What civil rights? 

Is the sit-in and the kneel-in to be fol- 
lowed by the shoot-in and the walk-in raid 
on banks? 

And has the time come when a State or 
municipal police officer must risk disgrace, 
dismissal, or even prison on a Federal charge 
every time he makes an arrest? 

If so, it is time someone else called on 
the U.S. Attorney General, Mr. Bobby Ken- 
nedy, for help. 





Continuation of Remarks on House 
Committee on Rules Voting 8 to 6 
Against Reporting House Resolution 
115—Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as I said 
previously, a reading of the transcript 
in connection with the hearing on House 
Resolution 115 before the Committee on 
Rules makes it difficult to understand 
why the committee voted 8 to 6 against 
this needed change in the House rules to 
restore to Congress its constitutional 
responsibility and confrol over the public 
purse. 

Earlier in the Recorp, I have placed my 
original statement made by the Rules 
Committee in support of my resolution. 
The comments and questioning fol- 
lowing that statement are included 
hereinafter and show there is no valid 
argument against my resolution that I 
can possibly see unless one favors budget 
“busting” and no limit on the national 
debt: 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions? 

Mr. CoLMeErR. Yes. Mr. Pelly, I have not 
had an opportunity to see that list or peti- 
tion. Am I correct in assuming that it is a 
study group? 

Mr. PELLY. This is simply an independent, 
nonpartisan committee of Members who were 
organized by two Democrats and two Repub- 
licans. Mr. SHEPPARD, of California, joined 
with us and Mr. Fiynt from Georgia who 
could not be here, and Mr. Hoeven, of 
Iowa, who I think is probably here, and 
myself. 

Mr. Cotmer. I evidently was misinformed 
about that. I understand that this group 
does believe in having all these things to 
come out of the committee and go to the 
floor. I am correct in that assumption, 
am I? 

Mr. Petty. The committee letter speaks 
for itself. We are those who oppose back 
door spending and ask for a hearing and 
a chance to consider the bill on the floor. 

The CwHatrmMan. Are there any other 
questions? 

Mr. CotmEr. Regardless of who signed it I 
am in thorough accord with the objective 
but I did not intend to embarrass you. I 
don’t know who is on the study group. I 
just merely wanted to inquire whether there 
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was some consistency or whether it is a 
question of whose back needs a little 
scratching. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
resolution hits at one of the most serious 
problems that we have confronting the 
Congress, not only at this time but that we 
had in the last session of the Congress. This 
legislation is of the utmost importance if 
we are going to make an honest endeavor 
to maintain some fiscal responsibility in the 
Government and to perhaps some day have 
a balanced budget and a few other things. 
Personally I have supported this type of 
legislation in the past. I feel strongly that 
on this particular resolution or one like it 
the House should have an opportunity to 
work its will and it should be very bene- 
ficial to the country if a resolution of this 
type is adopted. I want to congratulate you, 
sir, on a very splendid statement and I want 
to assure you that a great many of your 
colleagues appreciate the many long hours 
of work and the efforts that you have put 
forth in assembling the material in support 
of this resolution and in the way you have 
carried through in behalf of this type of 
fiscal reform that is needed so badly. I 
think the Congress owes you a debt of grati- 
tude for your service. 

Mr. Petty. I think this particular resolu- 
tion gets to the heart of our entire financial 
problem. 

Mr. Brown. Certainly. 

Mr, Petty. And if we would concentrate 
on it and forget all these other ideas which 
sound find on paper, then we could place 
the responsibility for all spending in one 
committee and then there would not be 
these arguments as to where the responsi- 
bility lies for the increase in the national 
debt or who is at fault for budget busting. 
It would be written right there. 

Mr. Brown. The American people would 
have an idea of knowing what their Govern- 
ment is doing. Under the present system 
we do not get a true picture of the Govern- 
ment expenditures; is that right? 

Mr. Petty. I think it is a good principle 
for annual scrutiny by one committee of the 
Government spending. 

Mr. Brown. This would give the American 
people important information that they do 
not have today on Federal spending, is that 
right? 

Mr. PELLY. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Brown. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions? 

Mrs. St. Georce. I would only like to con- 
gratulate our colleague Mr. PELLY on the 
very fine statement he has made and the 
very fine research he has done. You do con- 
sider that this is in a way restoring some of 
the powers of Congress that we have let go 
by; is that true? 

Mr. PELLY. Exactly. At one time I think 
both the taxes and expenditures were under 
one committee of the Congress. Later it was 
divided because the work became so great, 
but all of the expenditures should have an 
annual scrutiny by some one committee. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I am cer- 
tainly in favor of the Congress assuming not 
only more of its power but more of its re- 
sponsibilities. 


The CHatmrRMaN. After the taxing and ap- 
propriating functions were separated and the 
taxing function went to the Ways and Means 
Committee then for a long time the appro- 
priating authority went to the legislative 
committee and they recommended whatever 
they wanted for that particular branch of the 
Government. It was done then by the legis- 
lative committee and that became so unsat- 
isfactory because it took away the brakes on 
appropriations by groups that had some 
special reason, and placed it in an impartial, 
presumably, an impartial committee and 
thaf® was the Appropriations Committee so 
that all appropriations are now supposed to 
go to the Appropriations Committee whereas 
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in years gone by up until 1910 I think each 
legislative committee reported its own ap- 
propriations bill and that was found so un- 
satisfactory that it was changed to this 
method of having all of them come through 
one committee so that-when we got through 
with the session of Congress we know how 
much money had been appropriated. 

This way with this so-called back-door 
spending the Appropriations Committee 
never knows about it and it is never reported 
in the ordinary report of the Appropriations 
Committee as to how much money has been 
appropriated. Are there any further ques- 
tions? Mr. TRIMBLE? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. THORNBERRY? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I have read over those 
reports and I have gathered that the rule 
would apply to both the bills which affect do- 
mestic legislation and foreign appropriations. 

Mr. Preity. Any appropriation exactly. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Last year or the year 
when we did have long hearings on a similar 
proposal and quite a number of people were 
very anxious that it be passed, the Secretary 
of the Treasury said it was very necessary for 
us to pass this resolution, a bill providing for 
the same authority for the Development and 


- Loan Fund, and apparently there was a dif- 


ference in the approach to anything that 
would perhaps help other countries rather 
than our own people. You don’t take that 
position; do you? 

Mr. PELLy. I certainly do not. 

The CHarrMAN. In that connection let me 
say that the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
offered this same resolution at that time and 
I offered it again this year, the same as Mr. 
PELLY, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
came in to see me about it and he was very 
much alarmed about this back door spend- 
ing but did confess that he was somewhat 
embarrassed by reason of the situation in 
the foreign affairs, and I could not see why 
we should be more lenient in handling our 
funds for the foreign giveaway projects than 
in our own domestic situation, our own do- 
mestic funds. 

Mr. Petty. I do not necessarily accept the 
fact that this resolution would curtail any 
of the programs. It would only insist that 
at least somebody scrutinize them. There 
would be a check and a balance on maybe 
the enthusiasm of some special groups. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. SIsK? 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. BOLLING? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. PELLY, I gather from 
your statement that you have gone into a 
considerable amount of research on this. 
Would you mind listing for the committee 
the programs that would be affected? 

Mr. PELLY. I have them all, I think, pretty 
well. In fact I think maybe I might cover 
the history of the thing a little bit here. See 
if this answers your question. I now read 
from “House Methods and Practices of Ap- 
propriations Including Back Door Spend- 
ing” which I referred to earlier as a sort 
of a primer. The second paragraph starts: 
“Things went along on this basis until about 
1932. With the creation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, a new language 
device was drawn to supply the Corpora- 
tion with funds. Rather than the tradi- 
tional form of appropriation through the 
regular appropriations process, the language 
authorized the Corporation to go direct to 
the Treasury and borrow money for its oper- 
ations. Over the years, Congress had pro- 
vided similar borrgwing authority to a num- 
ber of corporations and for a number of 
noncorporate Government programs, such 
as housing, CCC, REA, FHA, some types of 
farm loans, defense minerals procurement, 
the British loan in 1946, the International 
Monetary Fund contribution, and so on.” 

I think, too, that it might be well to offer 
at this time maybe the tabulation that 
shows the various bills that have been con- 
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sidered by Congress in the last 3 years, the 
years which I put in the record but which 
are a little too long to enumerate but which 
gives the amounts involved. 

Mr. Bouurnc. I would like an enumeration 
of the program so that I know what program 
will be affected. 

Mr. PELLY. Well, I think that. yesterday or 
the day before the majority leader in the 
House read an article—if I had the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp—I think he had listed 
all of them. 

Mr. BOLLING. You do not include in the 
statement for the record then the program 
affected? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, I will go into the whole 
list for you here. I will read the subjects 
which are: “Emergency Housing Act,” “Ex- 
port-Import Bank Lending Authority,” 
“Small Business Investments,” “Community 
Facilities,” “Depressed Areas,” “Minerals 
Subsidy,” “Airport Grants,” “Housing Act of 
1958,” ““Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation,” “High- 
way Act of 1958,” “Education Bill,” “Write- 
off of Losses Under Defense Production Act,” 
“Borrowing Authority,” “Direct Veterans 
Loans,” “TVA Borrowing Authority,” “Cap- 
itol Power Plant Construction,” “Maritime 
Academy Act of 1958.” 

That lists the authorities to obligate the 
Government carried in legislative bills of the 
85th Congress, 2d session. Next I will list 
public debt transactions, the authority to 
obligate the Government carried in legisla- 
tive bills of the 86th Congress, Ist session, 
public debt transactions, and contract 
authorities. 

I will now read what is involved in that: 
“Bretton Woods Agreement Act, Direct Vet- 
erans Loans, Airport Grants, the Housing Act 
of 1959,”" and I might say that was when the 
Thomas amendments were agreed to by the 
House but were withdrawn by a conference 
with the Senate, the Housing Act of 1959, 
and the Highway Act of 1959. 

Then in the new authority to obligate the 
Government carried in the legislative bills, 
86th Congress, 2d session, the Housing Act 
amendments were under that, the college 
housing loans, the public facilities loans, 
direct veterans loans, and the Highway Act 
of 1960. I think maybe if I could hand you 
this, it actually has the House bills and- the 
Senate numbers. 

Mr. BotuinGc. Do you have the list of those 
which were not actually considered in the 
85th or 86th Congress? 

Mr. PEtuy. I have a record which goes back 
a@ great many years. I do not know whether 
I have it with me or not but I would say 
this, that for example many of the bills that 
were listed by the majority leader a day or 
so ago on the floor originally were consid- 
ered as public debt transactions and then 
subsequently there seemed to have been a 
slowdown.in that process and they were 
changed and came by direct appropriation. 

Mr. BOLLING. Do you have a listing of the 
foreign affairs program, the programs that 
have an impact on foreign affairs that use 
this device? 

Mr. PELLY. No; I have only what I have 
listed. 

Mr. Bo..iinc. I understand that in the for- 
eign program the administration in recent 
years has supported it in this fashion as was 
brought out by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury’s embarrassment. Now this thing you 
call back door spending, could you define it 
precisely? Could you say what kind of a 
procedure it is? 

Mr. PELLy. Yes, there are four methods of 
obtaining funds or authorities to agencies to 
spend which do not come from the legisla- 
tion which comes out of the committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction, and I will enumerate those 
and define them if you wish me to. 

The principal devices are, No. 1, public debt 
transaction, No. 2, note cancellation, No. 3, 
revolving funds, and No. 4, contract author- 
ity. They are fully covered by definitions 
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‘and I will read them but I think everyone 
in this committee has been around here long 
enough so that I am sure they know what 
those four are. 

Mr. Bowtinc. What are the public debt 
transactions? Are they a drawing of the 
funds on the Treasury that are later paid at 
@ later date? 

Mr. Petuy. It is a bill authorizing certain 
programs of the Government, say housing 
for example, and it includes a section pro- 
viding the funds to carry out the program 
in this way: (a) It authorizes the head of 
the Department or Agency concerned to issue 
notes or other types of obligations for sale to 
the Secretary of the Treasury; (b) it au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary to buy 
such notes when the agency head brings 
them over; (c) it authorizes the Secretary to 
sell Government bonds to the public to get 
the money with which to buy the notes from 
the agency head; (d) and, finally, it au- 
thorizes or directs the Secretary to treat the 
purchases, sales, and redemptions of the 
notes as a public debt transaction. Thus the 
name for this technique. 

Mr. Boturnc. It in effect is a loan type pro- 

? ; 

Mr. PELLY. Exactly. 

Mr. Boturnc. This contract authorization, 
is that the method by which a great deal of 
the Armed Forces Procurement is carried out. 

Mr. Petar. I believe I am correct in saying 
that the defense appropriations have always 
come from the Appropriations Committee 
and that they are not limited to one par- 
ticular year. They are continuing appro- 
priations. 

If I could then try to define what is in it 
by contract authority, this is another device 
used in several programs in bills reported by 
the legislative committees, and it involves 
language authorizing the agency head to en- 
ter into contracts to carry out the particular 
program of the project involved. 

Unlike the other device, this one does not 
convey authority to draw money from the 
Treasury. The appropriation to pay off the 
contract is requested through the regular 
annual appropriations process, but the trou- 
ble is that at the point the role of the appro- 
priations process is essentially ministerial. 
The act of appropriation to pay the contracts 
is essentially foreordained because a con- 
tract, once made, must be honored. 

Mr. Bot.iInc. This type of procedure would 
be also eliminated? 

Mr. Petty. That is right. 

Mr. Boituine. And there would be no pos- 
sibility to contract for missile development 
on a long-range basis? 

Mr. Petty. What you would do would be 
to enter into a contract over a period of years, 
and the funds could all be appropriated in 1 
year and be spent over the years. Mean- 
while there would be a continuing scrutiny 
and under this program if you cancel a cer- 
tain missile, then in turn the Appropriations 
Committee can stop money going into the 
program whereas otherwise they cannot re- 
capture it. 

Mr. Botuiinc. Do you think prudent busi- 
nessmen would take contracts if there were 
a serious question as to whether they would 
be fulfilled by the Government? 

Mr. Petty. I would say that this particu- 
lar resolution is supported by all business 
organizations I know of, including those that 
are concerned with real estate and housing 
as well as those concerned with defense con- 
tracts, etc. 

Mr. Botiinc. I assume that evidence of 
that is in your longer statement? 

Mr. PELLY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Botitinc. What organizations are sup- 
porting this resolution? 

Mr. PELLY. Well, the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. I put that into the 
record. 

Mr. Botitnc. Could you read them? I 
would be interested in knowing now. 
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Mr. Petuy. I may say that I have not 
sought endorsements for this resolution but 
I received, without any solicitation on my 
part, a letter from the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and it reads as follows: 

“Deak CONGRESSMAN PELLY: I noted with 
interest your remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 9, concerning the anti- 
back-door spending resolution, House Reso- 
lution 115. 

“Our association has long opposed the by- 
passing of the Appropriations Committees in 
this manner. At our national convention in 
November of last year, we adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution to be included in our 1961 
statement of policy: 

“We urge the Congress to require that 
loans and contractual obligations which ulti- 
mately become charges on the Treasury be 
approved by the Appropriations Committees 
as well.as by legislative committees of the 
Congress. 

“You may be assured of the wholehearted 
support of realtors for the passage of this 
measure.” 

Now, I have with me what is called the 
Taxpayer’s Dollar issued by the chamber of 
commerce of the United States and it notes 
“Comptroller General criticizes bypassing 
fiscal controls.” It has an article entitled 
“Public Debt Transactions” all indicating 
that the chamber of commerce of the United 
States has long opposed the circumvention 
of the appropriations process. In fact, I 
drew on them for certain things that I put 
in the Recorp. Their statement of transac- 
tions goes back to 1958 so I don’t think: it 
is up to date. 

Mr. Boutirnc. Any other organizational 
support? 

Mr. PELLy. No; but I will be very happy if 
you bring this resolution to the floor to 
solicit such endorsements and I can assure 
you that I can come up with plenty—I don’t 
know any public organizations that oppose 
it. : 

Mr. Bouuinc. Thank you very much, Mr. 
PELLY. 

The CHamrMan. Any other questions? . 

Mr. ELLIoTT. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. O’NEILL? 

Mr. O’Neru. No questions, 

The CHamRMAN. Mr. COLMER? 

Mr. Coumer. In line with the questions 
propounded to you by my colleague Mr. 
Bo ung, is there any good reason why these 
appropriations for defense, foreign affairs 
and so forth could not be made in the 
ordinary and regular course as other matters 
are taken care of? In other words, is it es- 
sential to the welfare of these programs that 
this particular so-called back-door approach 
approach be followed? In other words, can 
not the committee take care of that situa- 
tion from year to year without endangering 
the program? 

Mr. PELLy. I am glad you brought up that 
question since I should have stated that this 
resolution would not slow up or change any 
existing program or programs which might 
in the future comes before the House. It 
just simply changes the method by which we 
finance the program and will not curtail 
necessarily or in any way affect any program 
that I can possibly see. 

Mr. CoLtMER. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. May I ask one more question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Of course, boiling this thing 
down to the real content of it, those who 
oppose legislation of this type are the inter- 
ests that -want an easy way to get money 
out of the Federal Treasury without having 
to present their cases in an open hearing 
before Congress and show the necessity 
thereof. And those who support the legis- 
lation feel that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House and the House itself as 
well as the Senate should have some oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the matter. 

Mr. O’Netu. I think you put that very 
mildly. 
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Mr. Brown. I am a mild man, generally. 

Mr. O’NerLt. I think the proponents of 
this legislation would like to scuttle housing 
and urban renewal and long range program- 
ing. 

Mr. Brown. Any program that cannot 
stand on its own feet before the Congress 
or the House has to go around by the back 
door. 

Mr. O’Nemu. This is scuttling legislation. 

Mr. PELLy. I resent any impugning of the 
motives of Members in coming here or say- 
ing that I am trying to scuttle any legisla- 
tion. I will take any legislation and iden- 
tify it on its merits and I do not try to—— 

Mr. O'NEILL. I will say that 90 percent of 
the 140 Members that have signed this peti- 
tion are constantly in opposition to urban 
renewal and this housing program and road 
legislation of the type the Congress has 
passed. 

Mr. PELLY. You can make any statement 
you want. I will speak for myself and I 
will say that I am not here to try to scuttle 
programs but I am trying to restore fiscal 
responsibility of the Congress where the 
Constitution put it at the start. 

Mr. MappEen. I am concerned a little bit 
about it. Idon’t know whether I am right or 
wrong, but about 414 years ago the Congress 
passed a $34 million highway program and 
there are just dribs and: drabs of this con- 
struction in the Nation. It is hardly off 
the blueprint stage today. What effect 
would this have on the contractor if the new 
administration got the highway program on 
a big scale? What effect would that have 
on contractors that would come in and say, 
take a $1 million contract on a stretch of 
highway that extends over a period of 5 or 
6 years in payment, what trouble would they 
have in coming in here every year or every s0 
often to have assurances that they are going 
to get their money? Would this hamper the 
highway program in any way? 

Mr. PELLY. Not one iota. 

Mr. DELANEY. Wouldn't it affect the cost of 
that program? 

Mr. Petty. I don’t believe it would affect 
the cost one single bit. If I were a contrac- 
tor, and it does not have to be a multimil- 
lion-dollar one, I would feel better if I knew 
the money was coming out of an appropria- 
tion than I would if it were coming out of 
some other process. 

Mr. MappEeNn. Do you think the contractor 
might be aware that 2 years from now there 
might be some particular item in his con- 
tract that some member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee might, the chairman of the 
subcommittee might get up on the floor and 
tie it up? Would that throw any fear in him 
as far as going ahead on a contract that 
would extend over 4 or 5 years, regarding the 
possibilities of getting his money under the 
contract? 

Mr. PELLy. Absolutely none, and the fact 
has been brought out by the fact that the 
chamber of commerce of the United States 
that represents these big contractors, I would 
assume, and other contractors, have sup- 
ported the control, the restoration of the con- 
trol of the purse in the Congress. 

Mr. Stsx. Isn’t it a fact that if this bill 
should become law that every urban renewal 
project in this country would be stopped 
immediately in spite of the fact that the 
President has sent telegrams to every city, 
urging them to expedite the program? 

Mr. PELLY. It would not change it one bit. 

Mr. Sisk. Why wouldn’t it? They are fi- 
nanced under a loan type program. 

Mr. Petty. That is right, and any new bill, 
new program, that came before the House 
would be subject to a point of order, while 
a law on the books would not be affected. 

Mr. Sisk. There are so many examples that 
this particular piece of legislation would 
block and stop further development of prac- 
tically every urban-renewal project in the 
country. 
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Mr. Petty. I have heard a lot of state- 
ments. The only way it would affect them 
would be if the Appropriations Committee 
would not appropriate money for an author- 
ized project. That is the only way, or if the 
House would not act on it. 

Mr. Brown. Wouldn't that be the Congress 
working its will? 

Mr. PELLY. That is correct. 

Mr. CoLmMER. Would the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CoLMeER. Isn’t it also true, Mr. PELLY, 
that if such a program were endangered that 
the chairman of the legislative committee 
could and most likely would come before this 
committee and lay those facts out and ask 
for a rule on that particular bill, waiving the 
point of order? That is frequently done, as 
every member of this committee knows. 

Mr. Petty. I cannot speak in favor of a 
rule waiving points of order, because I do 
not approve of them, but it has been done. 

Mr. CoLMeEr. There are cases where it is 
valuable so to do. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say that this is a statement that has been 
made, and, very frankly, I would want to see 
proof of the fact that it would not affect 
these programs before I would even consider 
changing my position on this issue, because, 
very frankly, I think that your own state- 
ments indicated it could block every one of 
these programs. 

Mr. PELLY. My statement is, without equiv- 
ocation, that it would not block any. I can- 
not say any more than that. 

Mr. Sisk. I realize we have a difference of 
opinion on that. I am open to being con- 
vinced, but I have not been so far. 


—_ 





Views of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker on the 
Communist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished and outstanding citizen of my 
district, Mr. Earle O. Hultquist, of New 
York, has called to my attention a sig- 
nificant statement made by Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 


These remarks were made during the 
course of a Manion Radio Forum broad- 
cast conducted by Dean Manion. 


We can all, I believe, profit from lis- 
tening to the words of this patriot. His 
remarks were made just prior to Christ- 
mas, 1960. I include herewith a portion 
of his’ remarks: 


The hour is here when every American 
must pause to evaluate his position in 
human life. Is he or she only an automa- 
ton in the swirling mass of humanity, or 
an individual human being, with body and 
soul, created by God for an individual des- 
tiny? 

As we approach the anniversary of the 
birth of Christ, the sinister shadow of Karl 
Marx darkens more than two-thirds of this 
planet. One billion human beings now live 
in slavery to that illusory, but murderous, 
thing called the state. 

Yet we have prominent Americans today 
who applaud and support communism, 
which says: “There must be no tears, no 
grief, no emotional love except love of the 
state.” And the state, as history proves, 


has always been the enemy of the individual 
human being. 

Just 90 miles from the tip of our own 
Florida, we see a people in chains. Property, 
whether owned by Cubans, Americans, or 
others, was stolen with compensation, by the 
so-called state. 

We hear of trigger-jittery firing squads in 
action—religious ceremonies jeered at and 
disturbed. We see the leaders of this Com- 
munist mob conferring in Moscow, head- 
quarters of the world conspiracy against the 
individuality and freedom of man. We see 
this—just 90 miles from the shoreline of 
these United States. 

We see the Communist tidal wave sweeping 
over Central and South America. Govern- 
ments, which hold out for the individuality 
of man, are under seige and about to be 
overthrown, And we of the United States do 
little to halt this terrible epidemic. 

You ask, “What should we do? Should we 
intervene?” My answer is yes, we should 
intervene, with all the strength and power 
of these United States. If 10,000 marines 
had been sent to Cuba when the wave of 
confiscation of American property was on, 
Cuba would be a free nation today. The big 
bluff of Castro would have blown up like a 
circus balloon. 

Captain Rickenbacker later in his state- 
ment, suggests that our President speak to 
the Kremlin in this fashion: 

There will be no more futile conferences 
with you, because we know your plans and 
designs. 

The United States and its allies are fully 
armed to destroy you and your devilish Com- 
munist system within 24 hours of any ag- 
gressive move on your part. We of this Na- 
tion shall protect the Western Hemisphere 
from your influence with every weapon avail- 
able. 





For All Who Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy and proud that one of the leading 
industrialists, philanthropist, and civic 
leaders in my home county of Nassau, 
Mr. B. Davis Schwartz, has been awarded 
the 1961 Justice Louis D. Brandeis Gold 
Medal Award for service to humanity. 

This award was made in ceremonies 
held at the New York City Hall on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1961. 

The citation reads as follows: 

A most successful and highly regarded 
leader in the petroleum industry, his three 
decades of unheralded philanthropy in edu- 
cation and charitable causes—too numerous 
to list here—have placed him high on the 
ladder of service to humanity and represents 
the broadest. possible base of substantial as- 
sistance designed to stamp out intolerance 
and all other barriers to human dignity and 
human happiness. He has helped to estab- 
lish scholarships, seats of learning, houses 
of worship, and hospital research programs. 
He has fought bigotry and has promoted the 
cause of Americanism, brotherhood, and har- 
mony among our people. His wide-screen 
view of human needs has not, however, di- 
minished his service to his home community 
where he serves on a hospital board and on 
the advisory committee to the board of edu- 
cation among other activities. Beeause of 
these commendable deeds, the Jewish Forum 
Association takes great pleasure in present- 
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ing the Justice Louis D. Brandeis Medal for 
Service to Humanity to B. Davis Schwartz. 


This citation in itself merits the atten- 
tion of all citizens in that it speaks em- 
phatically of the humanitarian back- 
ground of Mr. Schwartz. 

Further, in order that all might un- 
derstand Mr. Schwartz’s own feelings, 
I am inserting his response as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Mayor Wagner, Judge Bel- 
dock, Dr. Rosengarten, ladies and gentlemen, 
of all the perpetually revered names to in- 
scribe on a medal for service to humanity, 
I can think of none that would mean more 
to me than that of Louis D. Brandeis. 

To be even remotely associated with the 
memory of Justice Brandeis, the great hu- 
manitarian and jurist who gave to America a 
classical philosophy on intellectual humility, 
human dignity, loyalty, and equal opportu- 
nity, is truly a coveted reward. And to have 
one’s name listed among the distinguished 
Americans, who have received the Brandeis 
Medals, is indeed a rare privilege which any- 
one would regard with profound pride and 
everlasting gratification. 

In a turbulent and apprehensive world 
where the rattle of the saber rings loud in 
humanity’s ears we look to leadership em- 
ploying diplomacy and resoluteness for our 
salvation. We would, therefore, do weil to 
reflect on the life and career which Justice 
Brandeis dedicated to our country and hu- 
manity at large. 

The principles of a free democracy which 
Justice Brandeis expounded were the basic 
laws of human decency. This credo, joined 
to his intuitive mind and utmost confidence 
in his fellow Americans nranifested itself in 
tangible accomplishments for the betterment 
of our society. This reflected his faith in the 
civil liberties embodied in the Constitution 
of these United States. He worked diligently 
to shape the laws, and to meet the needs of 
the people and the social problems of the 
day. 

Those who seek to emulate Justice Brandeis 
by supporting all righteous causes, and by 
toiling in the vineyards of good deeds, re- 
call that he was an effective stimulus as an 
arbitrator of labor strife in the garment in- 
dustry and a perceptive counsel on the rail- 
road problems of our land. His was also a 
respected voice which rallied support for the 
Balfour declaration that guaranteed the 
Jewish people a homeland in Palestine. He 
built a spiritual bridge between the Jews 
of America and the State of Israel that stands 
as a monument to his ideals, spirit, courage, 
and wisdom. 

Those of us who were ordained by destiny 
to guide hapless souls in their escape from 
despair, disease, and the cruel darkness of 
bigotry and illiteracy, can find renewed in- 
spiration in the significance of the award— 
which gives me a great satisfaction as an in- 
dividual and as a member of a family whose 
interest in the welfare of man has been para- 
mount toward making this a better world in 
which to live—and for this inspiration 
gentlemen of the Jewish Forum Associa- 
tion—I am deeply grateful. 

And finally, I can think of no finer human 
being than my very dear friend Judge Bel- 
dock, from whose hand I would want to ac- 
cept this significant medal. I thank you. 


We, the citizens of Nassau County, feel 
that we have also been honored because 
a resident of our great county has made 
such an outstanding contribution to our 
country. It is important to note that 
this award has been made over the past 
25 years and included in the past recipi- 
ents were such famous names as Prof. 
Selman A. Waksman, His Excellency 
Ambassador George W. Westerman, Dr. 
Bela Schick, Helen Hayes, Hon. Herbert 
H. Lehman and others. 
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Imogene Elrod, a Young Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Arkansas are proud of our young people. 
Especially are we proud today of Miss 
Imogene Elrod, lovely daughter of Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Russell Elrod, of Siloam 
Springs. In a statewide contest, she 
won the “I Speak for Democracy” 
award, including a trip to Washington. 
She has been here this week with the 
representatives who won in the other 
49 States in the national meeting of the 
group. 

Imogene has brought honor not only 
to herself and her family but to all the 
rest of us. She is a credit to her com- 
munity, her State, and her Nation. 

She is the type of young person who 
helped make this country great and will 
keep it that way. She is a Christian 
leader, devoted to her family, her 
church, her country, and to God. We 
salute her with pride. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert, as part of my 
remarks, the address which won her this 


honor: 
I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


(By Imogene Elrod) 

As a teenager, I speak for democracy. But 
why? Do I speak for democracy because as 
a child I followed my parents’ guidance, 
or do I speak for democracy because as a 
teenager I want to do the acceptable thing? 
No, I speak for democracy because from my 
teehage vantage point I see the values of a 
free land, and I know that there could be 
no other.way of life for me. 

Because my forefathers have firmly be- 
lieved in democracy, millions of them have 
labored diligently to build it, millions have 
died bravely to defend it, and thousands 
have used all that they had of mind and 
character to guide it. 

I realize that my heritage of democracy 
grew out of the signing of the Magna Carta, 
providing for many freedoms that have come 
down to me; our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, proclaiming that all men are created 
equal; the Constitution, setting up a govern- 
ment unique in its representation system; 
the Bill of Rights, preserving my personal 
liberties; the Emancipation Proclamation, 
emphasizing the dignity of the individual, 
regardless of his race; and the United Na- 
tions Charter, striving to promote “respect 
for human rights, and for the fundamental 
freedoms for all.” I am thankful that my 
personal rights are insured in these 
documents. 

By studying the history of various na- 
tions, and by comparing democracy with 
monarchies, aristocracies, and dictatorships, 
I have learned to appreciate the rich Amer- 
ican heritage that has been passed to me. 
Each day I see for myself the advantages 
of the democratic way of life, and realize 
that my opportunities here are much greater 
than those of a young person in any other 
country. Where else do all teenagers have 
the right to an education, the choice of a 
course of study, the opportunity to develop 
individual talents, the incentive of private 
enterprise, and the assurance that creative 
abilities and skills will be protected and 
rewarded? 

I realize that my elders want to help me, 
a@ teenager, learn to live in a democratic so- 
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ciety. Therefore, they provide selfgovern- 
ment and leadership training for my teen- 
age world through various school organiza- 
tions—FPuture Farmers of America, Future 
Homemakers of America, student council; 
and through community organizations— 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Teentown, boys’ 
clubs, Little League baseball, Boys’ State, 
Girls’ State, and many others. In these 
groups, we teenagers learn to respect the 
opinions of others, to select leaders, and to 
abide by the majority rule—all tenets of 
a democracy. 

Understanding the principles of American 
democracy, I develop a poignant feeling of 
patriotism. The symbols of democracy take 
on deeper meaning. I thrill to see the flag 
hoisted on a pole and the pledge of allegiance 
to the Stars and Stripes becomes more than 
mere words that I have memorized. As I 
stand in reverence and respect for the sing- 
ing of the national anthem, I reflect on the 
power that has made arid preserved us a 
nation. 

In the Empire State Building, the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the Hoover Dam, the Nautilus, the 
Explorer, and other concrete results of our 
democracy’s progress, I see symbols of the 
stability of the Nation and the power of a 
free people. Yes; I love my country and am 
proud of the feats that can be accomplished 
through this democracy. 

Merely believing in democracy is not 
enough. If the need arises, we must fight to 
preserve the freedoms that we have in- 
herited—freedom to express our opinions in 
public, freedom to worship God as we choose, 
and freedom to acquire and hold property 
for our enjoyment. We must recommend our 
democratic way of life to those about us, 
breaking down the barriers of prejudice. We 
must be missionaries of democracy to other 
countries of the world, showing oppressed 
peoples the opportunities available in a coun- 
try that is free. We must practice democracy. 
each day by learning to abide by the deci- 
sions of the majority, yet preserving the 
rights of the minorities. Citizens must vote 
to choose good leaders and representatives 
and then must support the ones whom they 
elect. We members of a free society have 
many obligations and responsibilities as we 
govern ourselves. 

Because I believe in these principles of 
self-government which have been proven 
through generations, now as a teenager and 
in the future as an adult, I will ever live and 
speak for democracy. 





Fund for the Families of the Hercic Men 
of Texas Tower No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, Otis Air Force Base in my district 
has among its many responsibilities the 
refueling and manpower transportation 
of Texas Fowers on our northeastern 
seaboard. Among those in the base’s 
jurisdiction was Texas Tower No. 4. The 
recent tragedy of this tower’s collapse 
was deeply felt throughout my district, 


and prominent cape residents under the - 


leadership of Nathaniel A. Denman have 
begun a fundraising project for the 
families of the brave men who lost their 
lives there. The response to their plea 
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for contributions has been heartwarm- 
ing indeed. ; 

I have today received a letter from Mr. 
Denman in which he says: 

The Air Force and its contractors mean a 
great deal to Cape Cod. From blood dona- 
tions and searching for lost children to 
helicopters for injured seamen, Otis always 
helps. Now, with the tragedy of Texas 
Tower No. 4, we have an opportunity to 
demonstrate our sympathy and warm feel- 
ing toward the families of the brave men 
lost. * * * We are asking public-spirited in- 
dividuals and organizations to take a part. 
If the contributions averaged $1 from each 
person on the cape, we would assure the 
children’s educations, 


I am sure that my colleagues in the 
House join me in congratulating this 
group for the effective and compassion- 
ate work they are doing on behalf of the 
bereaved families of the heroic men of 
Texas Tower No. 4. 





The Feed Grain Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN | 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
highly pleased to read in the Omaha 
World-Herald, an excellent newspaper 
of my State, an editorial that takes a 
critical look at a facet of the President’s 
farm plan that may have escaped at- 
tention. 

The editorial has for its main point 
the proposed power of the Department 
of Agriculture to sell grains it holds in 
surplus on the open market, a power 
it does not have at present. In the pro- 
posal to grant the Department of Agri- 
culture this power, the newspaper: sees 
the threat of coercion. Farmers would 
have to adopt the program whether they 
like it or not in order to escape falling 
grain prices. 

I concur in this belief and hereby of- 
fer the editorial to be inserted in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
Feb. 18, 1961] 
THE FrED GRAIN BILL 

The farm bill which President Kennedy 
has asked Congress to enact by March 1 is 
the most coercive piece of legislation which 
farmers have faced in recent years. 

Mr. Kennedy proposes to raise the support 
price of corn by 14 cents a bushel, and of 
other feed grains proportionately. 

In order to qualify for the support price, 
however, farmers would be required to take 
out of feed grain production 20 percent of 
the acreage they devoted to it in 1959-60, 
and place it in a soil-conserving use to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

They would receive Government payments 
for retiring the required 20 percent of their 
feed grain acres, and they could earn addi- 
tional payments, in surplus grain or its cash 
equivalent, for retiring up to an additional 
20 percent of their land. 

As a means of compelling farmers to com- 
ply, the bill calls for repeal of present laws 
which forbid the Department of Agriculture 
to sell surplus grains at less than 105 percent 
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of the support price plus carrying charges. 
It would empower the USDA to sell its stored 
grain at market prices. 

Thus, the Department could regulate its 
sales in such a way as to keep the market 
price at rockbottom, and create a situation 
in which few farmers could afford not to 
comply with Federal regulation. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman described 
this provision as a warning to farmers. If 
they don’t participate, he said, “they could 
hardly look forward to enjoying a high price 
at the expense of their neighbors.” 

The administration proposal is, in effect, 
a return to old acreage-allotment programs, 
with a new set of enforcement teeth which 
the old ones did not have. 

Under this one, virtually all feed grain 
producers would have the single option of 
bowing to Federal authority or going out of 
business. Moreover, the Federal Government 
would capture a virtual monopoly of the 
grain markets, and thus could extend its 
dictation into the field of livestock produc- 
tion, from which, until now, it has been 
effectively barred. 
now is exacting fines and jail terms. 
the farms and ranches of mid-America are 
going to think about this. To us it appears 
to be the biggest price-rigging, monopolistic 
scheme since that one in the electrical in- 
dustry for which the Federal Government 
now is exacting fines and jail terms. 





Proceed With Caution Regarding Coali- 
tion Government in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House a memorandum prepared by 
the Illinois division of the Polish- 
American Congress, which I believe 
properly emphasizes the fact that if the 
free world agrees to a coalition govern- 
ment in the Congo with the participation 
of Communists, it will be only a matter 
of a short time before the Congo be- 
comes another Soviet satellite. 

This memorandum has been prepared 
by the foreign affairs committee of the 
Polish American Congress, whose mem- 
bership is constituted of men and 
women highly qualified to interpret the 
full treachery of Communist deception. 
I hope this memorandum will receive the 
proper attention of not only Members 
of Congress, but also those in our State 
Department who are dealing with the 
entire problem of restoring order to the 
Congo. 

Mr. Speaker, the memorandum fol- 
lows: 

MEMORANDUM 

The State of Illinois division of the Polish 
American Congress expresses its apprecia- 
tion and support for the stand taken by the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations Or- 
ganization on the destructive action of 
Soviet Russia against that Organization. 

We take the liberty of mentioning that 
the project of a coalition government in the 
Congo with the participation of Communists 
means simply the surrender of that coun- 
try to become another enslaved Soviet Rus- 
Sian satellite. Similar coalition govern- 
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ments, established in the years 1945-46 
with the consent and approval of the West, 
in countries of longer cultural and political 
tradition than that of the Congo’s—such as 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
etc.—within a very short period of time 
led to the loss of their independence, in 
accordance with the standard and well- 
tested Soviet Russian plan of political con- 
quest and subjugation—of using Western in- 
stitutions of democracy to abolish this very 
democracy and impose the Communist totali- 
tarianism. 

We wish to stress that Soviet Russia who 
wants to assume a role of the defender of 
the oppressed, and is apparently distressed 
over the murder of Lumumba, is at the same 
time responsible for the mass murders of mil- 
lions of Ukrainians, hundreds of thousands 
of Uzbeks, Georgians, Armenians, Balts, 
Poles, Hungarians, and members of other 
nationalities. Soviet Russia is also respon- 
sible for the deaths of the last commander 
of the Polish underground army, General 
Okulicki, of the commander of the Yugo- 
slav underground forces, General Michailovic, 
etc. 

The State of Illinois division of the Polish 
American Congress believes that at last the 
time is ripe to accuse Soviet Russia before 
the forum of the United Nations for the 
crimes against humanity and enslavement 
of many nations. 





Resolution by Knights of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Knights of Lithuania, who have never 
forgotten the tyranny and oppression 
of Soviet domination, speak with the 
eloquent and clarion voice of freedom 
in the following resolution which was 
adopted on the 16th of February on the 
43d anniversary of Lithuania’s Declara- 
tion of Independence: 

RESOLUTION BY KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA 
CouNCIL 29, NEWARK, N.J. 

Whereas the peace-loving and progressive 
Lithuanian nation, notwithstanding the loy- 
alty to international treaties and agreements, 
fell victim to unprovoked aggression and 
military invasion of Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people are strong- 
ly opposed to foreign domination and are 
determined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they had rightly and de- 
servedly enjoyed for many years in the 
past; 

Whereas Lithuania’s freedom was taken 


from her forcibly without the consent of. 


her people. They were not given the choice 
of having their own type of government. 
In this the Soviets violated every principle 
of justice and charity; and 

Whereas Lithuania was a free nation since 
1253. In 1795 Russia took over the country 
forcibly and Lithuania was under Russian 
rule until February 16, 1918, when she pro- 
claimed her independence to the entire 
world, and 

Whereas Lithuania has never rested since 
1940 when Russia overran the country. She 
has made it plain to the entire world that 
she wants to be free and that she will never 
rest until that freedom is restored to her. 
Since 1940 she has sent out appeal after ap- 
peal to the free world asking that something 
of a concrete nature be done to restore 
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her rightful place among the free and in< 
dependent nations of the world. 

Whereas free elections were never per- 
mitted in Lithuania and consequently her 
people never had the chance to choose for 
themselves the type of government under 
which they wished to live: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Lithuania has every right 
to freedom, and this is now being denied her 
by’the Soviet. The Soviets must get out of 
Lithuania at once without delay. Justice 
demands this. The Lithuanian people will 
never give rest to the Soviets until they leave 
our country over which they have no sov- 
ereign rights. 

Eva M. ‘TRECIOKAS, 
Chairlady of Lithuanian Affairs. 
Lovuts STuKas, 
Secretary. 





Charles M. Meriwether 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
President John F. Kennedy appointed 
Charles M. Meriwether, of Alabama, as 
a Director of the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article, carried in the Feb- 
ruary 20, 1961, issue of South magazine, 
which attests to Mr. Meriwether’s ability 
and qualifications for important national 
services: 

. MERIWETHER Has GRADE A RECORD AS 

ADMINISTRATOR, CAMPAIGNER 


Long before last year’s national campaign 
began John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, 
and his top lieutenants were in close contact 
with Alabama’s Charles M. Meriwether. His 
demonstrated administrative skill, as Gov. 
John Patterson’s State finance director, and 
his exceptional political prowess indelibly 
impressed them from the start. So it was 
no surprise when President Kennedy last 
fortnight beckoned him to Washington as 
a Director of the multimillion U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. ° 

Formal nomination of the tall, handsore 
49-year-old Alabama official will soon go to 
the Senate for sure-fire confirmation, and 
Meriwether will resign the States’ No. 1 cab- 
inet post, which pays $10,000 a year, and 
move into the high-level Federal spot, which 
carries a $20,000 salary. — 

Governor Patterson—and for that matter 
nearly everbody who works for the Alabama 
Governor—witness Charlie Meriwether’s de- 
parture for the national scene with regret. 
He will be missed. His direction of the big 
finance department in Montgomery during 
the last 2 years have, in the Governor’s close- 
range appraisal, been “outstanding in every 
respect.” His service has been similarly rated 
by newspapers, students of State government 
and increasing numbers of taxpayers, as well 
as by Alabama institutions which have fi- 
nancial dealings with the State government. 

Capitol career men, members of the capitol 
press corps, and others in observation posts 
marveled at the way Meriwether took over 
the top cabinet job and in jig time had the 
finance department functioning at its high- 
est peak of efficiency. Before he had been in 
office a year, veteran Observers unhesitat- 
ingly tagged him as one of the most astute, 
level-headed administrators ever to direct a 
key governmental agency on Montgomery’s 
Capitol Hill. 
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COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


One of Meriwether’s first official moves was 
to streamline the competitive bidding sys- 
tem. Tremendous savings have resulted. 

His skillful handling of the State’s record- 
breaking bond finance programs ($100 mil- 
lion for school construction; $60 million for 
highways) has underscored his unusual abil- 
ity and his great knack for getting along 
with people and smoothing out problems 
with a minimum of friction or delay. He 
sold the highway flotation at highly favorable 
interest rates and wangled for the State a 
higher bond rating in the national market 
that will bring a saving of millions during 
the life of the schoolbuilding bonds. 

{In the field of management of State prop- 
erty he inaugurated a modern inventory sys- 
tem which had facilitated finance’s task of 
keeping constant tab on equipment, sup- 
plies and other property in all State depart- 
ments. : 

Impressive, too, has been his alert admin- 
istration of the big State insurance fund. 
He was successful in keeping in effect the 
former premium rates on State government 
insurance in face of a national increase— 
and this has resulted in a whopping 25 per- 
cent savings in the Alabama insurance fund. 

As principal officer of the State building 
commission, charged with allocation of funds 
for construction projects, his flair for organ- 
ization and for working harmoniously with 
others has been a prime factor in expediting 
the unprecedented school building program. 
His close cooperation with educational au- 
thorities at State and local levels won their 
praise early in the program. 

Continuously, Meriwether has insisted on 
full compliance with Governor Patterson’s 
campaign pledge to plug the loopholes, and 
the huge economies that have been effected 
by finance are a major reason for the pres- 
ent healthy condition of the State’s general 
fund. 

POLITICAL SUCCESSES 


Meriwether’s genius as a political strate- 
gist is well-established. His masterful man- 
agement of Governor Patterson’s campaign 
in 1958 shot him to the forefront of Alabama 
political operators. Before that he had 
taised eyebrows in Birmingham by directing 
the successful city commission campaign of 
Wade Bradley, and by helping to manage the 
campaign of the late Albert Patterson of 
Phenix City for attorney general. He had 
a considerable part in the Kennedy-for Presi- 
dent campaign, both before and after the 
Los Angeles Democratic Convention. To- 
day his organizational ability and his keen 
political judgment are not only recognized 
but sought beyond the boundaries of Ala- 
bama. 

PRESS PRAISE 


Alabamians who have watched the rise of 
Charlie Meriwether have no doubt he will 
cut wide new swaths on the Washington 
scene. He takes to his new post the well- 
wishes of all his colleagues in the State ad- 
ministration and the prophecies of leading 
Alabama editors that he will do a top-flight 
job as director of the world’s largest bank. 
Among State newspapers which noted his 
State record and his qualifications for im- 
portant national service were Birmingham’s 
News and both State capital dailies. The 
Advertiser and Alabama Journal. The Jour- 
nal noted that his handling of the State’s 
financial affairs had been magnificent, called 
him one of the most skillful administrators 
and political managers the State has ever 
seen. 

“We hate to see Charlie Meriwether leave,” 
said Governor Patterson. “He has rendered 
distinctive service to the State of Alabama.” 
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Scare Technique Hurting Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the February 19 Peoria Journal- 
Star to be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD: 

Scare TECHNIQUE HuRTING ECONOMY 
(By C. L. Dancey) 


Once upon a time, a newly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, taking office in a 
time of great crisis, told us: 

“We have nothing to fear but fear, itself.” 

Wow. Has that tune changed, today. 

Today, we are merchandising fear on a 
scale unheard of in American history and in 
every kind of activity. 

The pioneers in merchandising fear as a 
great means of getting people to part with 
their money were the various “health asso- 
ciations.” They devised a technique for 
terror as a means of getting cash with which 
to maintain an organization which had a 
two-fold purpose—one of medical research 
and/or treatment, and the other to keep the 
terror tactics going and keep the money 
coming in. 

But they have plenty of company. 

The military, at home and in foreign lands, 
quickly caught on and backed their pleas for 
more American dollars with horrible pro- 
nouncements of their situation. 

Educators and school administrators staged 
& mammoth nationwide fear campaign in 
recent years raising the bogey of the high 
school graduate with no college to go to. 
This backed drives for public funds and for 
private donations and foundation support. 
It worked very well. 

Now, some of the same educators and ad- 
ministrators are ducking for cover, trying to 
blame anybody and everybody else for the 
“college panic” among young people, and 
assuring us there is room for the ordinary 
student after all. 

The “scare campaign” has reached its final 
zenith, however, in politics where today we 
have the spectacle of a President, a Labor 
Secretary, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in a calculated and well- 
planned propaganda campaign designed to 
scare the devil out of Americans to get them 
to part with more tax moneys. 

The trouble is that if they succeed in scar- 
ing business investors, business managers, 
and the average American buyer and con- 
sumer, we will be plunged into a psychoso- 
matic recession, instead of the upturn which 
was and is anticipated by most experts look- 
ing at the cold facts. 7 

One of the cold facts of economics is that 
the psychology of the buyer and investor is 
the biggest single influence on the activity of 
that economy. 

The uncertainties of the election and its 
aftermath have had a bad enough effect on 
economic activity. Let’s not make it worse. 
Let’s not prolong it for the sake of “putting 
over” a political program or an excuse for 
ducking out on rosy campaign promises of 
full employment, steady 5 percent economic 
growth, etc., etc., etc. 

Would that we could get away from the 
“scare technique” entirely in the whole of 
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our society. It has become a unique feature 
of this era—and not one calculated to make 
us a strong and stable people. 

Much of Franklin Roosevelt’s experimen- 
tation has been preserved and much has 
been discarded—as he said it should. 

It will be a tragic thing for us and our 
country if we discard and run directly 
counter to the fundamental philosophy 
marked by his most famous public pro- 
rouncement: 

“We have nothing to fear but fear, itself.” 





Let Us as a Nation Pray for Peace, and 
Prosperity and Economic Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
House and this Nation are today faced 
with a struggle which promises to be a 
continuing battle. It is the struggle for 
peaceful prosperity and the full enjoy- 
ment of all the capabilities of our citi- 
zens and their economic system, the best 
on earth. 

We have before us, in varying forms, 
many plans and devices to accomplish 
that end of full human development 
through operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I rise today to offer another plan— 
a plan, however, much different than 
those presented to date. It is contained 
in a letter to me from a fine citizen of 
my district, Mr.’ Norman Reslink, of 
Panama, N.Y. 

I commend it to your serious consid- 
eration. Mr. Reslink’s letter follows: 

PanaMa, N.Y., February 10, 1961. 
Hon. CHARLES GOODELL, 
Congressman, 43d District, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CHARLES: I received the newsletter 
this morning as I have regularly since you 
started them and am happy to get them. 

It seems that in the heat of last fall’s 
campaign with you so actively engaged in 
the campaign truth squad, etc., that we did 
not get a chance to meet on any occasion, 
however, I am hoping that sometime we can 
arrange something which will be of mutual 
interest. 

I wish I could offer something construc- 


' tive to counteract the present economic and 


unemployment slump. However some 
thoughts do come into my mind which I 
should like to pass on. 

First, I think our Nation needs a com- 
plete right-about-face attitude of approach 
to this problem. Let every man, woman, and 
child from the highest to lowest take inven- 
tory of all of the blessings and good things 
that he or she has to enjoy and then launch 
upon a crash program to tell all how wonder- 
fully blessed we are in this great country of 
ours. 

Second, let’s get some economists who can 
go out and make surveys of good and great 
things we have and the sound and steady 
employment and start from there and find a 
sound program of expansion using the press, 
radio, and TV to send out messages of con- 
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fidence and cheer to the people and hope 
instead of the continual picture of gloom, 
unemployment, and despair. 

I believe everyone can play an important 
part in this recovery program. The em- 
ployer can take the attitude that I am now 
employing 10, 20, 100, or whatever the case 
may be, but as things improve, as they soon 
should, I hope to employ 10, 15, or 25 percent 
more. 

The man on the street when he meets his 
neighbor can say indications are that things 
are getting much better and soon unemploy- 
ment will be a thing of the past. 

I am not trying to say that we should not 
face realities, but let’s not make mountains 
of them. Let’s minimize them and together 
overcome them and trample them under our 
feet. 

I, too, have felt the sting of this current 
economic recession but I thank God that 
through the kindness of businessmen, banks, 
and loan companies, I have been able to 
maintain my regular family household op- 
erations and pray the good Lord that I may 
continue. 

There is one other force which I believe 
can have more bearing than any other on 
economic recovery and that is honest and 
sincere prayer to God our Creator. 

You, as a lay leader, know that the Scrip- 
tures are so filled with the promises of good 
things that can happen to us as a nation 
and individuals if we simply ask in hum- 
bleness and sincerity and seek righteousness. 

After World War II we were so fed up 
with war that we launched crusades—pray 
for peace. I believe our Nation responded 
and did pray for peace and the good Lord 
has kept us from becoming involved in any 
major conflict. 

Let us as a nation pray for peace and 
prosperity and economic recovery. 





U.N. Usefulness at Stake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following, a re- 
markable article on the current crisis in 
the United Nations which I commend to 
my distinguished colleagues: 

[From the Berkshire Eagle, Feb. 20, 1961] 

U.N. USEFULNESS AT STAKE 

Dag Hammarskjold’s decision to stay on as 
U.S. Secretary General despite Communist 
calls for his designation reflects more than 
a stalwart refusal to “quit under fire.” It 
reflects a conviction that his ouster would 
mean the end of the United Nations as an 
influential world body. 

For the Soviet attacks upon Hammarskjold 
are designed not merely to dispose of him 
personally but to dispose of the U.N. Sec- 
retariat which he heads. If he could be 
forced to resign, the Soviet Union could 
block the appointment of a successor. d 
without a Secretary General, the most im- 
portant diplomatic functions of the United 
Nations ‘would come to a halt. It would 
truly become what its severest critics call it— 
a mere debating society. 

The reason lies in the procedure for nam- 
ing a Secretary General. The U.N. Charter 
says that he must be recommended by the 
Security Council and then elected by a 
two-thirds vote of the General Assembly. 
Inasmuch as the big power veto applies to 





all Security Council business, Russia would 
be able to veto any nominations for Secre- 
tary General as soon as they were made. 
Previous Russian pronouncements leave lit- 
tle doubt that this is exactly what would 
happen. 

Five months ago, Premier Khrushchev de- 
manded that Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold be replaced by a triumvirate com- 
posed of one Communist representative, 
one Western representative, and one repre- 
sentative of the uncommitted nations. At 
that time it was clear that Khrushchey was 
attempting to impose upon the U.N. Secre- 
tariat the same veto that holds in the Se- 
curity Council. He was attempting to block 
the Secretariat from recourse to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Khrushchev maneuver was defeated 
then, with the aid of many of the smaller 
nations, and now it is back in a different 
guise. If the veto power were extended to 
the Secretariat or if the Secretary General’s 
office were vacated, the effect would be to 
hamstring the Secretariat, leaving the 
United Nations without an effective execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. Hammarskjold recognizes the threat 
and insists that he will stay on the job 
unless the uncommitted nations call for 
his resignation. Because an overwhelming 
majority of the uncommitted nations rec- 
ognize the United Nations role as a pro- 
tector of their rights, they are unlikely to 
move against the Secretary General. 

The Communist countries can, of course, 
harass Mr. Hammarskjold and make it hard 
for him to carry on in his job. They can 
refuse to recognize him, as they did with 
his predecessor, Trygve Lie of Norway, in the 
post-Korean war days. But they cannot 
make him resign, and he is unlikely to do 
so under any circumstances immediately 
foreseeable. 

By staying on, the Secretary General is 
not merely demonstrating his personal te- 
nacity. He is acting to preserve the United 
Nations. 





Are Strikes Outmoded? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of strikes in industry is contin- 
ually being discussed by all segments of 
society and the possibility of eliminat- 
ing them has been advocated by many. 

While we hope that someday this may 
come about, I believe that the address 
recently given by James B. Carey, vice 
president of the AFL-CIO and president 
of the International Union of Electri- 
cal, Radio, and Machine Workers, AFL- 
CIO, on February 8 at a labor-manage- 
ment luncheon held by the New School 
for Social Research in New York City, 
is well worth reading and studying for 
Mr. Carey goes into the problem and 
shows what conditions must exist before 
we can see strikes outmoded. The ad- 
dress follows: 

ARE StrRiKES OUTMODED? 

The New School for Social Research, as 
I learned when I first spoke here in 1939, 
is anything but an orthodox educational 
institution. Therefore, I am sure you will 
indulge an unorthodox approach to the ques- 
tion you have asked me to discuss: “Are 
Strikes Outmoded?” 
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Right at the outset, without any buildup 
or creation of dramatic tension, I can offer— 
in two additional questions—organized 
labor’s answer to your inquiry: Is American 
industry’s entire labor-management phil- 
osophy outmoded? Is the long, implacable 
antiunion tradition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce outmoded? 

If the answers to these questions is “Yes,” 
then it’s quite possible that strikes could 
be outmoded. 

But sharper terms and definitions are un- 
doubtedly needed here. “Outmoded” can 
have ambiguous meanings. There aren't too 
many people outside the NAM and Barry 
GOLDWATER’s immediate family who wouldn’t 
agree that the NAM’s labor-management 
philosophy belongs to a previous century; 
and I wouldn’t even specify which century. 

By almost any standards the NAM and 
chamber of commerce attitudes and policies 
toward labor are outmoded. But year after 
year, decade after decade, these policies are 
confirmed and reaffirmed, and for decades to 
come they’ll continue to be confirmed and 
reconfirmed. So, as far as the NAM and 
chamber of commerce are concerned, their 
Neanderthal attitudes toward labor are cer- 
tainly not outmoded. 

Probably we can reach a greater clarity by 
substituting “impractical” for “outmoded.” 

Thus we would ask: Are the NAM’s union- 
hating policies impractical? 

The Kohler Co., of Kohler, Wis., which has 
taken a 6-year strike by the United Auto 
Workers, AFL-CIO, doesn’t think so. 

General Electric with its policy of Boul- 
warism—even more reactionary and even 
more antiunion than the NAM’s—<doesn’s 
think so. 

Nor do hundreds of manufacturing corpor- 
ations that have spend uncounted millions 
of dollars lobbying for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Landrum-Griffin law, and 18 State right- 
to-work laws. 

In the same fashion, we now recast the 
question you’ve assigned me. It becomes 
“Are strikes impractical?”—-And I have a 
notion that this is more what you had in 
mind for today’s discussion. 

Neither the evidence of our country’s his- 
tory nor the intensifying evidence of the 
here-and-now justify, even remotely, any 
conclusion that strikes are impractical. 

To begin with I strongly believe that it is 
not old fashioned—“outmoded” if you 
wish—to hold with Eugene V. Debs that “No 
strike has ever been lost.” It is worth re- 
membering, incidentally, that Gene Debs 
made that remark in 1894 after the great 
pullman strike, spreading over 27 States, had 
been heartbreakingly shattered by a com- 
bination of Sherman Antitrust Act injunc- 
tions and Federal troops firing on unarmed 
strikers. History has proved that even 
though it was broken and Debs was sent to 
jail, the pullman strike was nevertheless not 
lost. 

The tradition of workers’ strikes is an 
intrinsic and exciting thread in the demo- 
cratic fabric of American history, almost, in 
fact, it precedes American history. Nearly 
forgotten by professional historians is the 
fact that our strike traditions go back 342 
years. In 1619, a full century and a half 
before the Nation was born, the first strike by 
laborers in the New World was organized in 
the Jamestown Colony which was then only 
12 years old. How early in our history this 
walkout occurred can also be gaged by real- 
izing that the Plymouth Colony would not 
be founded in Massachusetts till the follow- 
ing year. 

That first strike 342 years ago was organ- 
ized by Polish glassblowers who had been 
working their glass furnaces in the colony 
since 1608. We don’t know just how long 
it lasted, but we do know that the walkout 
was a complete success and that the strikers 
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went happily back to their manufacture of 
glass, soap, tar, and glass trinkets. I might 
add that it was a good thing they did go 
back to work for those glass trinkets were 
the means of keeping the savage Indians 
peaceful, at least for the next 3 years. 

The United States was only 3 years old 
and the American Revolution was still 2 
years away from victory when another his- 
toric strike occurred. In 1779 more than 
150 merchant seamen went on strike in the 
port of Philadelphia for higher wages. Penn- 
sylvania magistrates ordered the ringleaders 
arrested and that, as far as we know, ended 
that. 

But ‘7 years later, in 1786, again in Phila- 
delphia, union printers went on strike—in 
what some historians claim was the first 
truly organized walkout—and won their de- 
mand: a $6 a week minimum wage. The 
first strike benefits on record were paid dur- 
ing this walkout. 

Philadelphia carpenters, in a desperate at- 
tempt to reduce their hours of labor, went on 
strike in 1791. They wanted a 10-hour day 
and overtime compensation, but outraged 
employers, claiming that God never intended 
man to have so much leisure, broke the 
strike and almost broke the union, too. 

What is believed to be America’s first union 
to be organized on a sound footing, the Fed- 
eral Society of Journeymen Cordwainers, 
was founded in 1794 in Philadelphia. Five 
years later, in 1799, these union shoemakers 
were forced to wage a strike to resist cuts in 
wages that averaged from $6 to $11.25 a 
week. 

Unquestionably here was a strike forced 
on the workers, a strike undertaken as an 
alternative to virtual slavery, because union 
member after union member could echo the 
wretched cry of one desperate cordwainer 
who testified, “I could earn only $8.50 a 
week and I worked from 5 in the morning 
tid 12 or 1 at night.” 

This strike, plus the growing realization 
by the shoemakers that unions offered them 
their only protection against slave-driving 
bosses, threw a terrible fright into employers. 
Probably the worst part of the fright lay in 
the fact that the Philadelphia union idea 
threatened to spread. Another union of 
cordwainers sprang up in New York City, and 
this new union had the audacity to include 
a Closed shop clause in its constitution. 

That did it. One year after the Philadel- 
phia union idea took root in New York, eight 
members of the Philadelphia shoemakers’ 
union found themselves on trial in a court- 
room in the City of Brotherly Love. 

What were the charges? “Criminal con- 
spiracy, a combination and conspiracy to 
raise wages.” The union was found guilty, 
fined, driven into bankruptcy, and dissolved. 
But this was only the start. Five other sets 
of conspiracy charges were brought against 
the Cordwainers on the same grounds—two 
in Baltimore, two in Pittsburgh, and one in 
New York City. 

The antilabor, union-hating disposition of 
employers and businessmen of the time in- 
tensified the split between the Jeffersonian 
Democrats and MHamilton’s Federalists. 
Jefferson's followers summed up the double 
standard of business morality in these per- 
secutions of workingmen by posing the ques- 
tion this way: “Shall all others—except only 
the industrious mechanics—be allowed to 
meet and plot; merchants to determine their 
profits or settle the markets; politicians to 
electioneer; sportsmen for horseracing and 
games—and yet these poor men be indicted 
for combining against starvation?” And that, 
indeed, was what it was: “combining against 
starvation.” 

Without exception these first strikes wit- 
nessed by our Nation in the 1780’s and 
1790’s were strikes against inhuman condi- 
tions—strikes against starvation wages, 
strikes against being forced to work up to 
17 and 19 hours a day. 
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Abraham Lincoln, looking back on his 
country’s history in 1863, realized that work- 
ers did not go on strike easily or for frivo- 
lous reason. Said Lincoln: “I know the trials 
and woes of workingmen, and I have always 
felt for them. I know that in almost every 
case of strikes the men have a just cause for 
complaint.” 

Down through the years strikes continued, 
both as a manifestation of American democ- 
racy and as a yeast of civil liberties and 
workers’ rights. 

There were the great railroad strikes of 
1877 caused by wage cuts in Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and St. Louis and broken 
by Federal troops called out by President 
Rutherford Hayes; there was the tragic 
Homestead Steel strike in 1892 with seven 
strikers killed and many others wounded by 
Pinkerton scabs; there was the 27-State 
Pullman strike of 1894 provoked by pay 
slashes. and defeated after nearly 3 months 
with 25 workers killed and 60 injured; there 


was the great anthracite strike of 1902 in-. 


volving 144,000 miners and lasting for 5 
months but betrayed by arbitration; there 
was the historic Lawrence textile strike in 
1912; there were, in 1913 and 1914, the tragic 
Ludlow strike and massacre, the successful 
strike of 150,000 garment workers, and the 
misfortune Paterson, N.J.,  silkworkers’ 
strike; and there was the 1919 steel strike, 
among others. 

What, then, does American strike history 
show? Chiefly it shows that, from colonial 
times and up to the organization of indus- 
trial unions in the 1930’s, many more strikes 
were broken than were won. Especially was 
this true of major strikes; time and again 
railroad, coal, and steel strikes were defeated. 

But here we return to Gene Debs’ pro- 
found and penetrating observation that “No 
strike has ever been lost.” 

It is undeniable that the defeated strikes 
of previous generations made possible the 
major strike victories of the 1930’s and of the 
1940’s and 1950’s. Therefore, those strikes 
were not lost; they created a stream of trade 
union history, a tradition of solidarity and 
unity and militancy, a continuity of union 
brotherhood that grew out of sacrifice and 
suffering and which was handed down from 
generation to generation in the coal camps 
and in the milltowns. 

Indeed labor history gives us instances of 
strikes that had greater meaning for the 
future because they were defeats rather than 
victories. This happened because sometimes 
defeat and suffering make us bitter and un- 
forgetting, and because they also bring us 
closer to the men and women with whom we 
shared our bitterness and defeat and suffer- 
ing. 

But were they practical strikes, those many 
major defeats? Probably at the time, or 
immediately after their conclusion, some 
workers and some union leaders might say, 
“No, they were not practical, because they 
were not successful.” 

Yet, far more often than not, they were 
practical because they were necessary, be- 
cause they were forced on unions, because 
they could not be avoided. And far more 
often than realized they were successful even 
when they ended in stalemate or defeat, be- 
cause they provided priceless experience and 
understanding and fresh leadership as well 
as the tradition of solidarity and militancy I 
have already cited. 

The question as you originally worded it 
for my _  discussion—‘Are_ strikes out- 
moded?”—might well have been posed the 
year the new school for social research was 
born—1919. 

The half century preceding 1919 was an 
almost unbroken record of major strike de- 
feats, some of them overwhelming failures, 
in coal, textiles, railroads, and steel. The 
year 1919 itself seemed an ultimate disaster 
for unionism. On September 22 of that year, 
despite President Wilson's efforts to avert it, 
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the biggest steel strike in U.S. history started. 
If there was ever genuine justification for a 
strike it was on this occasion. Here is how 
it is described by two fairly conservative his- 
torians, Prof. Oscar Barck and Nelson Blake, 
of Syracuse University: “There was much 
discontent among the workers over their 
conditions. The working day was frequently 
12 hours, and the average for employees in 
some of the plants was about 69 hours for a 
7-day week. Nor was it unusual for the 
operators to call upon the men to labor on 
24-hour shifts.” 

This may be a little hard to absorb. This 
was after World War I; in the United States 
of America. Men were required to work in 
steel plants 12 hours a day, often 69 hours 
a week, often 7 days a week. Sometimes 
men had to work continuous, unbroken 24- 
hour shifts. 

Approximately 280,000 steelworkers left 
work on September 22. . During the follow- 
ing weeks, the total went up to about 320,- 
000. But by the end of the year, the great- 
est walkout in the steel industry’s history 
had collapsed. It ended in heartbreaking, 
ignominious disintegration. 

Surely here was a time, almost above all 
other times, when the fainthearted or the 
summer soldiers, or the master theoreticians 
of labor-management relations might well 
want to pontificate over the question “Are 
strikes outmoded?” or, “Are strikes im- 
practical”? 

It was nonsensical, even meaningless in- 
quiry in 1919; the question instead might 
better have been “Are successful strikes out- 
moded?’’ because successful strikes cer- 
tainly hadn’t been the mode in big industry 
for many decades, and the 1919 steel walkout 
climaxed the mode of unsuccessful strikes. 

And yet, here again we find Gene Debs’ 
theorem verified. Here again, we find a 
strike that was crushed, but a strike that 
was not lost. Professors Barck and Blake 
tell the story: 

“The strike had a curious aftermath. 
Public opinion which had been so generally 
adverse to the workers while the dispute 
was in progress, showed signs of a reversal 
after it was over. -In large part, this was 
due to the harrowing picture of actual labor 
conditions in the steel industry contained 
in the report of a special investigating com- 
mittee of the Interchurch World Movement. 
This report—to which were appended the 
names of an impressive list of Protestant 
churchmen—asserted that the strike had 
been the natural result of the labor poli- 
cies of the United States Steel Corp.— 
policies that were based not alone on low 
wages and long hours, but included arbitrary 
management, bribery, spying on the workers, 
and stirring up racial animosities to prevent 
employees from forming a common front. 
The corporation indignantly denied the 
truth of this indictment, but under the 
pressure of public opinion * * * the 12- 
hour day was eliminated from the steel 
industry.” 

Was it a practical strike? Obviously not, 
to many Americans, when it failed. But in 
the final analysis it was practical for two 
reasons. It was practical because it was 
bound to come; it could not be avoided; 
men could not forever continue to slave in 
front of the infernos of open-hearth furnaces 
12 hours a day, or 69 hours a week, or 7 
days a week. A breaking point was inevi- 
table; a revolt against this inhuman toil 
was certain. 

Second, it was practical because it did 
result in the abolition of the 12-hour day; 
and it was practical because the tradition 
of this strike—its experience and solidarity 
(even though limited) and resentment of the 
steel corporations—was still alive and quick 
to be aroused when the smashing campaigns 
of the CIO Steelworkers Organizing Commit- 
tee opened in the mid-1930’s. 

There must have been occasions, there- 
fore, when NAM and industry leaders were 
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almost inclined to say with the disillusioned 
Greek king, “Another such victory over the 
Romans and we are undone.” The situa- 
tion never became quite that ominous but 
it must have been disheartening, nonethe- 
less, for the union-hating NAM to see the 
American labor movement always come surg- 
ing back from defeat, always recoup its set- 
backs with greater strength and greater 
numbers.. 

And most dismaying of all for the NAM 
and chamber of commerce is the fact that 
in the quarter century since the organiza- 
tion of industrial unions in the 1930’s, not 
a single industrywide strike has been lost 
in railroads, coal, steel, auto, or elsewhere. 
In fact, as if to compensate for the previous 
decades of defeat, our major unions in rail- 
roads, coal, steel, auto, and rubber, for ex- 
ample, have not merely won their strikes 
but, more often than not, won them with 
outstanding contractual advances. We come, 
therefore, from the past to the present. 

Sidney Hillman declared that “The strike 
is the weapon of the industrial jungle,” but 
Sidney Hillman knew only too well that 
modern big business and industry live almost 
entirely by the savage law of the jungle: 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

There are, I submit, two overriding reasons 
why any comprehensive labor-management 
peace in the United States is unlikely at the 
present time and why big business and in- 
dustry will continue to force strikes on the 
labor movement. 

First, American industry today and 
throughout its history has refused to accept 
the reality that unions are a fact of life, that 
unions are here to stay; it has rejected all 
proposals to adopt a live-and-let-live atti- 
tude toward organized labor; it has, instead, 
continued unabated its efforts to undermine 
or destroy trade unions by every available 
means, including State and Federal legisla- 
tion. To some industrialists class warfare, 
not class peace, is the real fact-of-life of 
labor-management relations. Said Tom 
Girdler, “I never knew a steel plant that 
didn’t have guns and ammunition to protect 
its property.” 

Second, giant industry cannot help but 
provoke strikes because, like a drug addict, 
it is totally incapable of controlling its greed. 
Consequently, almost never can it bargain 
genuinely in good faith; almost never, no 
matter how profit swollen, will it willingly 
grant a fair or justified wage increase or 
seriously seek to elevate its workers’ living 
standards. Every substantial gain, every 
meaningful advance must be wrested from 
the employer, dragged out of management. 

I do not, for this audience, need to elab- 
orate my first point. In Europe many 
decades ago employers reached a live-and- 
let-live understanding with labor. In Scan- 
dinavia and elsewhere, a mature accommo- 
dation and reciprocation between manage- 
ment and unions have long been the rule. 
But here in the United States unions are still, 
in many instances, struggling for survival, 
still literally fighting for their lives. 

Companies like Kohler and O'Sullivan 
heels and Henderson-Harriett cotton mills 
and General Electric have flatly refused to 
become reconciled to the organization of 
their employees. They will fight unionism 
to the death, and they are doing exactly 
that, and spending untold millions of dollars 
in the process. 


They spend these millions not alone in 
fighting unions in their own plants; issuing 
floods of antiunion propaganda, seeking de- 
certification elections, and encouraging so- 
called independent unions. Much of the 
money—no one really knows how much— 
finances highpowered lobbying in Congress 
gor such legislation as Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin and equally expensive lob- 
bying in State legislatures for right-to-work 
laws and similarly oppressive measures. 


Not for a moment—week after week, 
month after month, year after year—is this 
assault on unionism permitted to subside. 
Not for a moment does giant industry, and 
its spokesmen, the NAM and chamber of 
commerce, let up on the campaign of union- 
busting. 

My second point, giant industry’s uncon- 
trolable greed, also needs little or no docu- 
mentation. Last year major company after 
company and industry after industry chalked 
up record-breaking net profits. General 
Motors, a few days ago, announced that its 
fourth-quarter profits had soared 75 percent 
above its net for the same period the year 
before. 

General Electric last year disclosed that 
its net profits for the preceding year had 
broken all prior records and were, in fact, 
at least 13 percent higher than the previous 
high level. Despite these fabulous profits, 
General Electric’s union-hating management 
announced even before negotiations started 
that it would not consider any contract 
changes that would bring its employees a 
total gain of more than 2 percent. This is 
what has become known as Boulwarism, bar- 
gaining by ultimatum, issuing final take-it- 
or-leave-it offers. 

General Electric was, in truth, deliberately 
and with cold calculation, provoking a strike. 
The Superior Court of Massachusetts estab- 
lished that fact when it declared, “The com- 
pany failed to make every reasonable effort 
to settle the dispute * * *.” A bit later in 
the same decision the court found that if 
General Electric “had accepted Carey’s pro- 
posal * * * that the contract be extended 
15 days, the strike would not have occurred.”’ 
But it is clear, the court added, that General 
Electric “preferred that result.” In other 
words, General Electric preferred the strike 
to the extension of our contract. 

Finally, the Massachusetts Superior Court 
found that “There are no sufficient reasons 
for the refusal of the company to accept the 
offer of IUE. * * * If the company had ac- 
cepted the IUE proposals there would have 
been no strike on October 1.” 

Our international union’s experience with 
General Electric last year is a clear-cut an- 
swer to the question: “Are strikes’ out- 
moded?” or “Are strikes impractical?” Gen- 
eral Electric wanted a strike, was deter- 
mined to have one, because it hoped that this 
time it could shatter the IUE completely. 
Therefore, management turned down every 
proposal for arbitration or factfinding either 
by the union or by impartial third parties. 
The New York Post commented: “Another 
national strike is at hand because of the re- 
fusal of one party to accept the reasonable 
processes of arbitration or factfinding. Even 
more disturbing is the evidence that General 
Electric sees the strike as the signal for a 
war to the finish against unionism.” 

The Lynn, Mass., Post declared: “It has 
become completely apparent that. General 
Electric’s current aim is to smash the unions 
representing its employees. Not in this gen- 
eration has the Lynn area been treated to 
such a naked, stark spectacle of a giant 
corporation using brute power in an effort 
to force its will not only on its employees 
but on the entire community as well.” 

In Philadelphia it became evident that 
General Electric wanted not only a strike 
but violence, in addition, as a means of de- 
stroying the union. Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth disclosed that General Electric repre- 
sentatives had visited city hall and “stated 
that they anticipated a strike—in fact, made 
it clear the company was inviting it.’ Dil- 
worth concluded, “I cannot help but feel that 
the company wants to penalize our adminis- 
tration because it refused to be a party to a 
carefully worked out plan to incite vio- 
lence.” 

All this should be sufficient (although 
there is much more evidence) to prove that 
General Electric deliberately sought and de- 
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liberately provoked a strike because it hoped 
it could destroy the IUE which it saw as the 
only threat to its corporate profiteering and 
to the enormous bonuses and fantastic stock 
options that Chairman Cordiner and his fel- 
low officers were voting for themselves. 

May I say parenthetically that nothing 
could offer more overwhelming proof of what 
I have termed giant industry’s uncontrolla- 
ble greed than the headline events of the 
last several days. I refer, of course, to the 
sentencing. of General Electric, Westing- 
house, and other major electrical corpora- 
tions together with many of their top ex- 
ecutives on charges of rigging bids and fix- 
ing prices in order to swindle the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and gyp American taxpayers out of 
untold millions of dollars. 

It was an enormous criminal conspiracy, 
the largest of its kind in the history of our 
antitrust laws, according to the Justice De- 
partment. In sentencing a number of the 
executives to jail terms and the companies 
to pay large fines, Federal Judge Ganey de- 
scribed their behavior as “a shocking indict- 
ment of a vast segment of our economy.” 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and their 
fellow criminal conspirators, declared the 
court, had “mocked the image” of the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system they were sunp- 
posed to advocate and uphold. 

Twenty-nine of the country’s biggest elec- 
trical firms were named in the indictments 
with 46 of their officers and executives. 
General Electric and Westinghouse were 
cited in 19 of the 20 indictments and all 
either pleaded guilty or no contest. 

How could such criminal behavior occur 
on the part of billion dollar corporations, 
huge firms that boast that progress is their 
most important product and that lecture 
trade unions about their responsibilities to 
compeitive capitalism and the free enterprise 
system? How could these corporations re- 
duce competitive capitalism and free enter- 
prise to the level of a dirty joke? 

The bible of big business and giant in- 
dustry, the Wall Street Journal, mourned 
over the disgrace of General Electric and 
Westinghouse and said editorially, “We con- 
fess we find the whole thing incredible.” 

The Wall Street Journal may find it in- 
credible.but I do not. The utter moral and 
ethical bankruptcy demonstrated by Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse in these self- 
confessed crimes is the same moral and 
ethical bankruptcy that they demonstrate in 
their relations toward their own employees 
and the unions of their employees. 

Why should a corporation capable of 
criminal behavior against the U.S. Govern- 
ment and scores of State and local govern- 
ments hesitate for a moment to exercise the 
same criminal behavior against its own 
workers? 

Despite the Wall Street Journal, there is 
nothing “incredible” in what General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, and their fellow con- 
spirators have done. They have acted out 
of uncontrollable greed—to injure the US. : 
Government, the American public, and their 
own employees. 

The same uncontrollable greed that is 
sending General Electric executives to jail 
impelled other executives to announce that 
under no circumstances would GE employees 
receive wage and fringe benefits greater than 
2 percent, and it was the same uncontrollable 
greed that impelled them to force a strike 
on the IUE in hope chat the international 
union could be crushed for once and for all, 

Recently evidence came to light that the 
steel industry doesn’t think that strikes are 
outmoded. Quite the contrary. Publication 
of the major addresses made at the May 1960 
meeting of the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute shows that the steel industry now 
spends 3 years preparing for a strike. It 
spent that amount of time preparing for the 
1959 strike, for example. 
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Actually, as the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department discovered, the Iron & Steel In- 
stitute planned and carried out a public- 
relations campaign aimed at forcing accept- 
ance of an industry-approved labor contract. 
The steel industry’s program was aimed at 
convincing its workers, as well as the public, 
that the union’s proposals were unreasonable, 
bad for the country, and bad for the indi- 
vidual employee. 

Mind you, this was started at least 2 years 
before anyone knew what the union’s de- 
mands would be, before the union itself knew 
what its demands would be. 

Here, obviously, was a callously designed 
program to render real collective bargaining 
almost impossible by prejudicing the public 
against the union proposals long before the 
proposals were announced. 

Armed with antiunion material, according 
to one of the industry’s own spokesmen, “top 
company executives held press conferences 
and press luncheons at various news centers 
throughout the country, met with farm, vet- 
erans’ and business organizations, and Mem- 
bers of Congress. In short, they stood ready 
to carry steel’s story to anyone and everyone 
who would listen.” 

The industry attempted a brainwashing 
job on steelworkers themselves, and particu- 
larly aimed its efforts to driving a wedge be- 
tween the worker and his union. The pro- 
gram was “a calculated effort to weaken the 
union in the eyes of its members, to stir 
intraunion political strife, and to sow the 
seeds of union mistrust in the minds of the 
steelworkers,” the IUD. found. The indus- 
try’s campaign was designed “to seek a union 
dominated by corporate opinion, where a 
difference with industry opinion could only 
be viewed as unconstructive and un-Ameri- 
can.” 

In short, the industry’s 3-year campaign 
was intended first to make genuine collective 
bargaining impossible by prejudicing the 
public and even union members against the 
union’s still undeveloped bargaining pro- 
gram; and second, to line up public opinion 
and union opinion far in advance of a strike 
in order to be able to break the strike as 
quickly as possible. 

Here, also, we see industry acceptance of a 
strike possibility and an industry plan to 
convert a strike into a union-busting instru- 
ment if possible. 

Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
deciared that “Labor cannot on any terms 
surrender the right to strike.” 

To that wise injunction must be added 
today the admonition that “Labor cannot 
on any terms let management—through de- 
fault or any other way—utilize strikes for 
‘its own antiunion purposes.” 

Strikes will not become outmoded or im- 
practical, even if organized labor wished 
them to become so. Giant industry, in its 
greed and in its implacable opposition to 
unions, will continue, as it has in the past, 


to impose strikes on American trade 
unions—sometimes blindly, sometimes 
deliberately. 


And because this is true, we are entering 
a time that calls for greater—not less— 
militancy in the conduct and safeguarding 
of strikes. 

Yet I wonder whether we might not adopt 
@ little part of President Kennedy’s in- 
spiring inaugural message for our own: 

“So let us begin anew—remembering on 
both sides that civility is not a sign of weak- 
ness and sincerity is always subject to proof. 
Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let 
us never fear to negotiate. Let both sides 
explore what problems unite us instead of 
belaboring the problems that divide us. 

“Let both sides unite to heed in all 
corners of the earth the command of 
Isaiah—to ‘undo the heavy burdens.’ ” 
and let the oppressed go free.’” 

If the management of America’s giant 
industry could wholeheartedly accept that 
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expression—accept it and give it life and 
purpose—then perhaps a fresh start really 
could be made toward the creation of a new 
and happier structure of labor-management 
relations in the United States. 





Listen Carefully 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent of 
the House to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert herewith an edi- 
torial from the Oxnard (Calif.) Press- 
Courier of Wednesday, February 15, 
1961; 

LISTEN CAREFULLY 

This evening President Kennedy will take 
part in a televised press conference. Listen 
to it carefully. 

In his previous conferences Mr. Kennedy 
has opened up with announcements. These 
have had great news value—such as the 
freeing by Russia of the American fliers— 
and have stolen the show. 

They have also served to shut off, to a 
considerable extent, the freedom with which 
reporters could ask questions, and the time 
allotted for such questions. 

. This has hardly been fair. It has com- 
pelled the press, for example, to yield to the 
needs of television, a rival and competitive 
medium of communication. 

That can be borne with equanimity. But 
the result has also been to diminish one of 
the great values of the press conferences in 
the past. That value has been for the Presi- 
dent to take what questions came and an- 
swer them as they came. This led to a 
needed enlightenment of the public on what 
the administration was up to. 

Tonight, according to the advance infor- 
mation, President Kennedy will make an an- 
nouncement of the administration's pro- 
gram to combat the depression. Let it be 
hoped there is time enough for many pene- 
trating, and if need be, awkward, questions. 

The advance preparation for this pro- 
gram has been skillful. The recession, de- 
pression, call it what you will, is being 
painted in the most dismal colors. Only 
yesterday Speaker RayBurN emerged from 
the White House to say that the economic 
situation is “the most urgent since the great 
depression of the 1930's.” 

Mr. RAYBURN was careful to say that was 
only his opinion. But the circumstances 
under which he said it, coupled with the 
spate of like opinions from Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg, strengthens the belief that 
the administration is carefully planting the 
feeling throughout the land that the 
country is on the verge of a black era of un- 
employment. 

The reason for painting this picture in 
sombre tones is also clear. It is that the ad- 
ministration wants to get Congress to enact, 
in a hurry, certain measures that will be de- 
fined, probably, tonight. If the country can 
be panicked, the Congress can be panicked. 
If the Congress can be panicked, the propos- 
als will not get that earnest debate that all 
fundamental legislation requires. 

That, at least, seems to be the plan, from 
this far distance in California where nothing 
like the depression of the 1930's is being ex- 
perienced anywhere, not even in big city 
centers where layoffs have followed cutbacks 
in airplane manufacturing. 
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Let no one doubt that the panic talk is 
having its effect. It has a tendency to cause 
people to restrict even essential buying. 

One of the savings and loan associations 
in this city recorded the extraordinary in- 
crease in savings accounts of $850,000 in the 
month of January. 

Perhaps some of that represented money 
that ought to have been spent for family 
needs, and would have been so spent, had 
not the gloomy reports been flying so thick 
and fast out of Washington. 





A Business Tithe for Education 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


a 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
from the New York Times of Monday, 
January 30, 1961: 

A BusINESS TITHE FOR EDUCATION 


One of the most inventive and promising 
developments in meeting the problem of 
financing higher education has made real 
headway in Ohio—and should spread far and 
wide. 

After about 2 years of informal discussions 
and planning, a group of executives of some 
of the largest companies in the Cleveland 
area have signed a compact. It pledges their 
concerns to attempt major increases in con- 
tributions commencing at once and increas- 
ing within 3 years to a minimum of not less 
than 1 percent of income before taxes. The 
purpose of the plan is to increase corporate 
giving in general, leaving each company free 
to support projects and institutions of its 
own choice. Also it goes without saying that 
corporate gifts should not involve any con- 
trol, direct or indirect, over educational 
policies in the schools. 

The signers have made a stirring statement 
of the reasons for their support. “At issue,” 
it says, “is the question whether or not our 
American democracy, voluntarily, can and 
will provide the necessary support to higher 
education. Over the years American business 
and industry have received far more from 
higher education than they have given in 
return. Corporations should begin to pay a 
greater share of the cost.” 

The national potentialities of the compact 
are suggested by the fact that in the Cleve- 
land area alone the companies represented 
by the first 21 signers will contribute more 
than $2 million a year. Present corporate 
support for higher education, 5 percent, de- 
ductible for tax purposes, is estimated at 
about one-third of 1 percent of pretax 
earnings—$150 million. Raising the level to 
1 percent would produce $500 million a year. 
That would be a most important contribu- 
tion toward the financing of American col- 
leges, which face an increase of enrollments 
from 3.8 to 6.5 million in the next decade. 

A unique feature of the Cleveland move- 
ment was its spontaneous generation. It 
was not the product of an organized drive, 
nor have the signers formed any organization 
to campaign for additional endorsements. 
But shouldn’t there be one? The Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, with impressive 
corporate and educational sponsorship, would 
seem to be a natural. Anyway, the Cleveland 
group deserves great credit for its idea of a 
corporate tithe for education. May it be 
widely accepted. 
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A Woman Looks at Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Portage Park Chamber of Commerce, an 
organization of businessmen in my dis- 
trict, has again selected for its president 
a distinguished lady of the 11th District, 
Mrs. Ruth Melville. 

Last year the Portage Park Chamber 
of Commerce broke tradition by select- 
ing Mrs. Melville as its president—the 
first woman elected to this high post by 
a group of businessmen in Cook County. 
During the ensuing year, Mrs. Melville’s 
dynamic leadership and sound judgment 
of the problems which confront business 
communities of America helped make 
the Portage Park business district one 
of the most progressive in our country. 

I should like to include in today’s Rrec- 
ORD Mrs. Melville’s remarks in accepting 
this very responsible position for another 
term. I think it is of interest to all of 
us to see how a woman approaches the 
problems of America’s business commu- 
nity. 

Mrs. Melville’s remarks follow: 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS, PORTAGE PARK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JANUARY 21, 1961 

Master of ceremonies, distinguished guests, 
members of the Portage Park Chamber of 
Commerce, and friends, it has been said that 
the privilege to serve is an honor. That I 
again this year may serve the chamber of 
commerce as president asserts a deep sense of 
humility within me, for I realize tonight 
more than before the trust, confidence, and 
responsibility designated to me renewed 
hope and strength is born of this honor 
that I may continue to serve the chamber of 
commerce and the community. 

Through the helpfulness and cooperation 
of my fellow officers, directors, and commit- 
tees, the past year goes down in the annals 
of the Portage Park Chamber of Commerce 
with more than a moderate degree of suc- 
cess. It is my sincerest desire that together 
we will do as well or better this year. The 
past 12 months have brought us numerous 
improvements, outstanding among them a 
city off-street parking lot, improved light- 
ing, more traffic signals, and a balanced 
budget keeping our treasury in the black. 

The chamber of commerce has continued 
to lend itself to many civic and community 
projects, maintaining a spirit of good will 
among our patrons, proving that even busi- 
nessmen have a heart. 

Reports indicate that 1960 provided gains 
for many of the firms in our districts. It is 
trusted that the promotional efforts of the 
chamber of commerce played some part in 
these increases and accordingly should stim- 
ulate us in furthering our goals this year. 

Our approach will continue to be a positive 
one, striving to boost Portage Park and the 
six corners to the No. 1 position among all 
of the city’s neighborhood shopping centers. 
Despite the constantly growing ring of com- 
petition, our business area offers a greater 
potentiality for the future because of its 
accessibility, wide range of merchandise, and 
courteous presentation. 

Plans are already underway to accept these 
advantages as well as the new Northwest Ex- 
pressway as a convenient artery for bringing 
even greater numbers of patrons to our 
merchants. 


A committee has been developed to explore 
and extend these many advantages that are 
ours alone, but, only through the continued 
cooperation of our members will we be 
successful. 

A sincere invitation is extended to such 
groups as the Lions, Kiwanians, American 
Legion, and other neighborhood service or- 
ganizations to join with the chamber of 
commerce in preserving the welfare and 
economic levels of our community. It has 
occurred to me throughout the year that the 
chamber of commerce is the guiding light in 
such a cooperative program and the helping 
hand of these groups is not only necessary 
but earnestly solicited in a community wel- 
fare program. 

Again in 1961, action and service will be 
the keynote of our platform. The results 
will be gauged solely by the cooperation 
inspired among our members and cooperat- 
ing agencies. 

As I again accept this gavel of authority, I 
pledge myself to giving the utmost of my 
abilities to gaining these many objectives. 
I am delighted to have the same corps of 
officers and directors to aid me in carrying 
out such a program. I express gratitude for 
their cooperation during the past year. 

This is a most delightful party and I wish 
to thank Mr. Brautigam for the arrange- 
ments. I am pleased again this year to have 
Alderman Cullerton and my associates from 
our downtown office with me tonight; this 
means so much to me. 

My special thanks to Mr. Hill for his im- 
pressive installation ceremony; to Milt Levey 
for his entertaining magic which we all 
enjoy so much. ‘ 

In closing, I express sincerest thanks to 
all of you for your presence tonight, and I 
pledge my strongest efforts in making this 
year a progressive one for all. 





Kansas Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, 1961 marks 
the 100th birthday of the great State of 
Kansas. 

To memorialize this milestone, activ- 
ities have been planned throughout the 
length and breadth of the State during 
the centennial year. These include con- 
tests, exhibitions, historical pageants, re- 
enactment of historical events, and other 
activities to remind people everywhere 
of the grand and glorious past of Kansas. 

The Kansas Centennial Commission 
conducted as one of its activities a poetry 
contest which, I am proud to say, was 
won by Mrs. Lora J. Reiter, of Simpson, 
Kans., a distinguished resident of my 
congressional district, who in 1944 was 
chosen the best country correspondent 
in the United States for her column, 
“Medley,” in the Beloit (Kans.) Gazette. 

Her winning poem “Out of the Dream- 
ing Dust,” depicts the historical develop- 
ment of our State from an ocean shell in 
bas-relief on stone to its people who built 
an empire on a sea of grass. 

For her prizewinning poem, this dis- 
tinguished farm wife and mother of four, 
was honored at the annual Kansas Na- 
tive Sons and Daughters banquet in To- 
peka, Kans., January 28, 1961. 
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I submit with pride, Mrs. Reiter’s poem 
for all to enjoy: 
OvuT OF THE DREAMING Dust 
(By Lora D. Reiter) 


An ocean shell in bas-relief on stone, 
A rusted link from Spanish coat-of-mail, 
An arrowhead of flint, a red man’s bone 
Are fragments of the legendary tale 
Told by the Kansas hills. Here one may find 
Depressions stamped by hooves of buffalo 
Around a salt-lick. Here the faint trails wind 
Where wagon wheels rolled westward long 
ago. 
Some wagons stopped; the stout, land-hun- 
gry heart 
Saw promise in the vast and vital plains. 
These were our fathers, these a breed apart, 
Kansas! whose blood still quickens in our 
veins. 
They built an empire on a sea of grass, 
Where village, field and mart and singing 
stream 
Attest the miracle they brought to pass: 
Out of the dreaming dust, a living dréam. 





River Treaty Provision May Spark 
Dispute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the fifth of a series of articles 
printed in the Spokane (Wash.) Daily 
Chronicle, by a writer who has followed 
closely the events on both sides of the 
border which have led to the Columbia 
River development treaty which has been 
presented for ratification by the United 
States and Canada: 

RIvER TREATY PROVISION May SPARK DISPUTE 


(By John R. Ulrich) 


One provision of the proposed Columbia 
development treaty may well lead to a hot 
dispute on this side of the border. 

It says that each nation should name an 
“operating entity’ to carry out its respective 
requirements of the treaty. 

British Columbia Premier W. A. C. Bennett 
and R. G. Williston, the Province’s Minister 
of Lands and Forests, already have indicated 
publicly that the British Columbia Power 
Commission will be this entity north of the 
border. 

Interior Department officials have been re- 
luctant to state which of several possibilities 
may be followed in the United States, but 
Bonneville Power Administration officials 
have said publicly that they are of the opin- 
ion that some sort of dual entity will: be 
established in the United States with BPA 
operating the power aspects of the project 
and the Corps of Engineers handling the 
flood control, a system which is loosely fol- 
lowed now, but which has no control over 
the non-Federal projects in the basin. 

COORDINATION NEEDED 


Some sort of coordination agreement will 
have to be worked out between the non- 
Federal and Federal projects in the United 
States. Three-fourths of the U.S. share 
of the power benefits under the agree- 
ment accrue to the Federal Columbia River 
power system, but the other one-fourth ac- 
crues to Rocky Reach and Rock Island Dams 
owned by Chelan County Public Utility Dis- 
trict and to the Wanapum and Priest Rapids 
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Dams under license to Grant County Public 
Utility District. 

Yhe power coordination can be brought 
about by having BPA enter into contracts 
with these utilities. The pessimistic view of 
this is that BPA has been discussing coordi- 
nation with these and other Northwest utili- 
ties for several years without reaching any 
agreement. 

Still another aspect of the treaty agree- 
ment is that which provides that Canada 
may sell any part of its share of the power 
or energy in the United States if the US. 
operating entity agrees. 

Under the-requirements for completion of 
projects, Canada will start to accrue power 
benefit before she is likely to have enough 
additional market to absorb them. During 
periods of surplus this provision will protect 
markets for U.S. projects and, on the other 
hand, a shortage in the United States could 
be relieved by purchase of this power. 

The provision has raised a fear on the part 
of some Canadians that this gives an opening 
for exporting power. Vancouver Province 
Business Editor William E. Ryan, commented 
in his column: 

“One surmisal is that Ottawa—and this is 
the first such indication we have had—is 
moving toward permitting the export of elec- 
trical energy. And a further surmisal is that 
earnings from this source would be a key 
factor in enabling British Columbia to retire 
the huge obligation it faces.” 

VIEW NOT SHARED 


A similar view is not held south of the 
border where the point is made that tech- 
nically British Columbia would not be ex- 
porting power, merely not importing power 
it was entitled to—and anyway, you have 
to find a market first, even when the power 
is being produced for so cheap a figure as 
$8.30 per kilowatt-year. 

The power situation .on this side of the 
border at the moment is one of BPA operat- 
ing at a loss for several years and, as the 
BPA Administrator, Dr. William A. Pearl, 
puts it, “power running out into the ocean.” 

BPA’s current loads and resources forecast 
in the recently published “Power Outlook, 
1960-70,” indicates that the power achieved 
from the Canadian storage agreement will be 
sufficient for normal load growth of the 
Pacific Northwest during the period. This 
is the report cited by Under Secretary 
Elmer F. Bennett in placing before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission the Department of 
she Interior’s objections to immediate starts 
for projects in the middle Snake. 

Washington Public Utility District Asso- 
ciation’s Public Power News said recently 
that BPA in discussing the proposed Cali- 
fornia intertie less than a year previously, 
used a powerloads and resources forecast 
which showed the Pacific Northwest would 
have a large power deficit by 1970. 

The PUD’s publication goes on to point 
out that FPC forecasters in discussing the 
feasibility study of the proposed dual-pur- 
pose reactor at Hanford showed a deficit near 
3 million kilowatts by 1970—‘“nearly a mil- 
lion kilowatts more than the firm power 
which the Canadian agreement will make 
available.” 

Six months later FPC reduced the forecast 
as the basis for its testimony in the Nez 
Perce-Mountain Sheep hearing by 700,000 
kilowatts. 

Pacific Northwest Power Co. used still an- 
other powerloads and resources forecast in 
stating its case for building the proposed 
Mountain Sheep Dam. 

Though there is a dispute raging betweén 
PNP and the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System and their respective Mountain 
Sheep and Nez Perce projects, the disputants 
agree that development of the middle Snake 
cannot be halted just because of the Ca- 
nadian storage agreement. 
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Public Power News stated the case this 
Way: 

“If this region is to progress as most people 
interested in its economy hope it will, these 
new industrial plants must come, but they 
won't come if an abundance of power is not 
available. It is when power resources are 
ahead of load demands that industrial de- 
velopment is promoted.” 

John J. Burke, PNP president, stated the 
case as follows: 

“While people in -the Northwest are 
strongly in favor of the agreement that is 
being prepared for consideration by Parlia- 
ment and Congress, the treaty plan does not 
relieve the utilities in the region of their 
responsibility to be prepared to provide the 
power needs of their customers. 

“Dam construction on the Snake River 
cannot be put off on the theory that Cana- 
dian projects will provide enough power to 
the area when the treaty is ratified. 

“Canadian projects alone will not assure 
the region an adequate power supply for its 
future growth.” 





The Volunteers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
problems of the aged one of the most 
vital items on our agenda, I think it is 
pertinent to bring to the attention of 
the Congress an organization which has 
been’ actively serving the aged since 
1896, The Volunteers of America. As a 
matter of fact, some 500,000 older peo- 
ple are directly served by this fine group. 


I should like to cite for excellence in the 
very important field of social welfare this 
national organization of the Volunteers of 
America, headed by Gen. John F. McMahon. 

General McMahon, who rose through the 
ranks to become the youngest commander- 
in-chief in the history of the Volunteers of 
America, was born into the organization as 
his parents, John and Rose McMahon, were 
also members of the Volunteers of America. 
He was also recently elected Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Kiwanis’ New York metropolitan 
division and has served his community and 
our Nation with distinction. 

In May of this year the Volunteers of 
America is holding its grand field council 
(national convention) in Minneapolis, mark- 
ing the 65th national meeting which it has 
held so that the many services they render 
throughout the United States can be re- 
viewed. These services include: 

First. Emergency homes for women and 
children. 

Second. Maternity 
mothers. 

Third. Summer camps for children, family 
groups, and the aged. 

Fourth. Brandon. Houses—low cost resi- 
dential hotels for young women. 

Fifth. The Volunteers Prison League of- 
fers prisoners counsel and aids their fam- 
ilies. 

Sixth. Salvage programs for the needy. 

Seventh. Rehabilitation programs for the 
socially and physically handicapped. 

Eighth. Sunset Clubs and Old Age Homes. 

Ninth. Day care centers and family day 
care programs. 

Tenth. Community centers which aid in 
combatting juvenile delinquency. 


homes for unwed 
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Eleventh. School clothing programs for 
needy children. 

Twelveth. Mission churches and Sunday 
school. 


Only recently, the Volunteers of 
America launched a nationwide cam- 
paign to supply prison libraries with 
much-needed books. Within a few short 
years, over 350,000 volumes, valued at 1 
million dollars, have been placed in pris- 
ons in 14 States. 

The people of our Nation can well be 
proud of the unexcelled service to God 
and country performed by the Volun- 
teers of America. 





Dr. Frank Stanton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Frank 
Stanton was awarded Saturday Re- 
view’s Businessman of the Year annual 
citation. The following splendid article 
by William D. Patterson, appeared in 
Saturday Review’s January 21 edition: 

Dr. FRANK STANTON: COMMUNICATOR, 

CRUSADER, EDUCATOR 


For a moment at least, the communicator- 
turned-crusader could rest content on his 
sword. It was the night of September 26, 
1960, in Chicago, the hub and heartland of 
America. 

In the studios of station WBBM-TV the 
historic confrontation between presidential 
candidates John F. Kennedy and Richard M. 
Nixon in the first of television’s great de- 
bates had just ended and a new era in 
American political campaigning had opened. 

The tense, perspiring aspirants for the 
most powerful office in the world exchanged 
congratulations with Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, whose single-minded advocacy of 
such a face-to-face encounter for 8 long 
years had finally borne fruit. By the time 
the four debates were over, an estimated 101 
million individual citizens had watched and 
listened, 33 million more than the record- 
breaking 68 million voters who subsequently 
turned out on election day. 

For incoming President Kennedy and for 
outgoing Vice President Nixon, as well as 
for Saturday Review, the Businessman of 
the Year must be Dr. Stanton. 

Saturday Review, convinced that the ex- 
panding responsibilities of business in our 
society demand that forward-looking execu- 
tives serve the public interest as an insep- 
arable part of their private corporate interest, 
has established an annual citation of Busi- 
nessman of the Year. SR’s 1961 citation 
goes to a man who, in an age of unprece- 
dented communications facilities, occupies a 
central command post of great sensitivity 
and responsibility. 

The chief executive officer of CBS must not 
only administer the complex corporate af- 
fairs of a leading network successfully—i.e., 
profitably—but he must also oversee an in- 
tricate mechanism, even more revolutionary 
than the printing press, which entertains 
and informs millions of Americans in their 
homes every day and inexorably shapes the 
patterns of public taste, values, and atti- 
tudes that just as inexorably shape America. 

This is a staggering enough burden. Yet, 
in the midst of these manifold activities, he 
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has found time to make his energies and 
experience available to the National Gov- 
ernment for projects of major import and 
to work for the improvement of higher edu- 
cation in. this country. 

He is a trustee of the Rand Corporation, a 
Government enterprise in which a tremen- 
dous concentration of brainpower has been 
assembled to think strategically about the 
world situation for the Air Force, for the 
State Department, and in other vital areas 
of national policy. He also served as a mem- 
ber of President Eisenhower’s group of ex- 
perts in a far-ranging study of world eco- 
nomic practices, and is a member of the 
Business Advisory Council of the Department 
of Commerce. 

A graduate psychologist and professional 
student of the social order, he collaborates 
Officially in this field with the board of over- 
seers and faculty’ of Harvard University as 
an integral part of Harvard’s educational 
system. He is also chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Ford Foundation-sponsored 
center for advanced study in the behavioral 
sciences at Stanford University. To safe- 
guard the American public’s right to know, 
Dr. Stanton has constantly fought against 
abridgments of the full access of all media 
to news as well as the press’s historic guaran- 
tees of free expression. In an address last 
year before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, he said: ; 

“The most important single problem that 
all journalism in America—the newspapers 
and broadcasting—has in common [is] free- 
dom of access to the information that it is 
absolutely essential for the American peo- 
ple to have if this democracy, and democ- 
racy everywhere, is not to go under. 

“The fact of the matter is that journalism 
in this country is not wholly free. It is 
half-free and half-slave. It is free to give 
out information; it is not free to take in in- 
formation. With regard to access to infor- 
mation of the highest importance, journalism 
is slave to a hodgepodge of whims, archaic 
codes, and restrictive—even punitive—con- 
ditions * * *. During the last 10 years, the 
very decade of democracy’s greatest trial in 
adjusting its institutions to an age whose 
events move with the speed of light, we 
have seen more novel restraints on the right 
to know than ever before in our history. 
What is even more alarming is that we have 
witnessed the rise of equally novel concepts 
of the role of information in a free society. 

“These concepts have taken many forms. 
One of them would enslave free journalism 
as @ mere tool of diplomacy, to be used at 
the convenience of the Government for some 
short-range purpose without regard to the 
long-range damage that may result. Another 
with which we have all become familiar is 
the release or withholding of information as 
a strategic factor in winning a skirmish over 
the budget on Capitol Hill. A third and even 
more cynical is the use of information for 
political ends—holding important informa- 
tion until it will serve a political purpose 
to release it, and then releasing only that 
part which is politically useful * * *. The 
truth is that secrecy has become obsolete. 

“Democratic action and responsibility in 
this country are cast in partial paralysis by 
a government that practices inadequate dis- 
closure. Ironically, the first casualty of such 
a@ paralysis is the very leadership that tol- 
erates secrecy. The vitality and force of 
leadership in a democracy spring from the 
people’s making demands upon that leader- 
ship in response to the facts known to them. 
Without facts, there are no demands. With- 
out demands, there is no leadership.” 

Consistent with this concern for freedom 
was Dr. Stanton’s crusade to modify section 
315 of the Federal Communications Act, the 
controversial provision that requires broad- 
casting stations to give equal time to all can- 
didates for public office. This-provision had 
hamstrung the ability of broadcasters to 
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interview candidates and to present news of 
their views and activities, because an inter- 
view with one major candidate of a major 
party exposed the networks to the obligation 
to give the same treatment to all candidates 
regardless of their importance or seriousness 
of purpose. 

Dr. Stanton, with the strong support of 
newspapers and magazines, of the broadcast- 
ing industry, and of President Eisenhower, 
spearheaded a successful drive a year ago to 
persuade Congress to modify section 315 by 
abrogating the equal time requirement for 
newscasts, news’ interviews, news coverage, 
and news documentaries. But the restric- 
tion was not lifted for the direct presenta- 
tion of candidates on broadcast media for the 
purpose of expounding their views. 

In other words, a modern television version 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates for the major 
presidential candidates was still impossible 
even after Congress’ corrective measures. 

Dr. Stanton first urged such a debate in 
1952 without success. In 1956 he offered 
free time for such a debate, but section 
315 made it impossible without congres- 
sional sanction and that sanction was not 
forthcoming. Last August, however, his 
tireless stomping of the land on this issue 
finally prevailed when, with the endorse- 
ment of both Vice President Nixon and Sen- 
ator Kennedy, the provision was suspended 
for the 1960 campaign. The result was the 
great debates, all aired. free as a public 
service by the three networks. 

As part of his commitment to the respon- 
sible use of broadcasting’s powers to in- 
form, CBS is now devoting some 2 hours a 
week of prime evening time to news, spe- 
cial events, and documentary programs of 
the highest order. The enthusiastic creators 
of these programs regard themselves as Don 
Quixotes, out to slay such dragons as the 
violent and vulgar “entertainment” pro- 
grams with which they compete on other 
networks and to prove that a reality pro- 
gram can attract more viewers than an es- 
tablished western. This latter feat they 
have already achieved. 

In his struggle to harness broadcasting to 
the strengthening of human values in 
America and to achieving that informed 
public which democracy must have in order 
to survive, Dr. Stanton has consistently ful- 
filled the new image of the businessman- 
citizen in our changing, constantly chal- 
lenged society. Saturday Review regards it 
as particularly appropriate that President 
Eisenhower, in writing by coincidence of 
Dr. Stanton’s contributions on the anniver- 
sary of the Battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord—a day when “we remember * * * those 
who secured our independence and those 
who continue to defend the freedoms of us 
all”—commented, “In this company of pa- 
triots, Frank Stanton has fought long and 
effectively.” 





Growth in Broiler and Turkey Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
report by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Rural Sociology, 
West Virginia University, on the growth 
in the broiler and turkey industry in 
West Virginia. 

The report follows: 
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GROWTH IN BROILER AND TURKEY INDUSTRY 


The poultry industry in West Virginia as 
well as in the United States has grown 
rapidly. Commercial broiler and turkey pro- 
duction has shifted from feed-producing 
areas to areas that could not compete with 
other farm enterprises. Two areas in West 
Virginia have had heavy concentrations of 
poultry production: broilers and turkeys. 
The older area, although remaining competi- 
tive, has not shown an efficiency equal to the 
newer area. However, individual producers 
in both areas are adjusting to technological 
changes as quickly as feasible. 

Change in the poultry industry has be- 
come the rule rather than the exception. In 
this State, the same as in others, a coordi- 
nated effort on the part of researchers, edu- 
cators, and industry itself will be challenged 
to meet the necessary adjustments for inter- 
regional competition, which will be the great- 
est problem for the survival of these areas 
in the coming decade. 

Our past history in poultry production has 
been impressive, with the 1959 income from 
broilers amounting to 15.2 percent of total 
farm marketings; whereas in 1940 the income 
from broilers was 1.6 percent.of total farm 
marketings. Income from turkey production 
rose from 1.5 percent of total farm market- 
ings to 3 percent during the same period. 
To maintain or improve our relative position 
will tax our resources. 





New Fronfiersmen Hindered in Filling 
Schedule C Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the well-known au- 
thority on civil service, Jerry Kluttz, ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning, February 23. 

It is interesting to note that the new 
frontiersmen are the same patronage- 
hungry politicians that have plagued our 
country since the days of George Wash- 
ington. 

There is nothing new in this situation 
and it applies to both parties. It is to be 
hoped that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will do its duty as to these class C 
appointments, and it is also devoutly to 
ve hoped that the wretched “spoils sys- 
tem,” which was denounced and ex- 
plained years ago by the English states- 
man, James Bryce, may be eventually 
abolished, lock, stock, and barrel, and 
that we may have an efficient, well- 
trained civil service in the United States. 
The article follows: 

THE FEDERAL Drary: NEw FRONTIERSMEN HIN- 
DERED IN FILLING SCHEDULE C Joss 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Schedule C political jobs are making 
trouble for the Kennedy administration just 
as they did for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Agency officials have revealed the White 
House is attempting to coordinate the filling 
of the 1,300 policy and confidential positions. 
Richard McGuire, of Boston, an unpaid em- 
Ployee, has been brought in by the White 
House to work out an overall Government 
policy on the positions. 

New frontiersmen have discovered, to 
their embarrassment, that they can’t follow 
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through on their- promises to appoint cer- 
tain persons to schedule C positions. They 
can’t because the Democratic Congress sev- 
eral years ago approved a law which requires 
schedule C appointees to meet the minimum 
civil service standards for their positions. 

Some of the same people who helped to 
write that law which forced the Eisenhower 
administration to make better C appoint- 
ments now want it repealed. They don’t 
want to be restricted by it. But they’ve 
received very little encouragement from 
Capitol Hill that the law can be eliminated. 

Many of the C-jobs are held by long-serv- 
ice career employees because the Eisenhower 
administration was unable to hire qualified 
outsiders for them. Up to now, most of 
these employees have been treated with con- 
sideration by the Kennedy administration. 
But some officials are demanding that all C’s 
be replaced, ability of the incumbents not- 
withstanding. 

Kennedy officials also are puzzled by the 
inconsistent C-pattern. One major agency 
may have a score of C-jobs but another of 
equal size may have one or even none. 

Since the new administration came into 
power, CSC has been asked to approve 87 
new C-jobs. The record shows 40 were ap- 
proved, 8 rejected, 1 withdrawn, and 38 are 
pending. 

But CSC also has been asked to approve 
about 300 appointments to C-jobs. And it 
must disqualify those who fail to meet the 
minimum standards under the law. 





Growth ia the Apple Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN |THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to a state- 
ment by Mr. Ernest J. Nesius, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, concerning the growth of the 
apple industry in West Virginia. 

The statement follows: 

GROWTH IN THE APPLE INDUSTRY 


The apple industry in West Virginia is 
an example of what a strong research and 
extension program by the university along 
with strong leadership and good manage- 
ment on the part of apple growers can do 
to the development of the industry. 

Although the number of farms reporting 
the production of apples in the State has 
continued to decline the farm value of apple 
sales in the State has increased from an 
index of 100 in 1939 to an index of 377 in 
1958, while the index for the United States 
increased from 100 to only 224. The farm 
value of apple sales in West Virginia in- 
creased 68 percent more than in the United 
States. The following example illustrates 
how research and good management has 
helped to improve the competitive position 
of West Virginia applegrowers. In 1956 the 
experiment station made a study of all 
apple-packing houses in the Appalachian 
area which packed 50,000 bushels of apples 
or more annually. We found that one of 
our leading West Virginia apple producers 
ranked third in efficiency and first or sec- 
ond in quality. Most apple-packing opera- 
tors would have been happy to have been 
as efficient as this operator. This particu- 
lar operator was not satisfied and continued 
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looking for ways to lower his cost and to 
improve his competitive position. After a 
thorough study and analysis of his opera- 
tion, he decided to compleetly remodel his 
packing operation at the cost of over $40,- 
000. Normally we would say an apple-pack- 
ing house operator could afford to make 
such an investment if it would pay for itself 
in 10 years. This particular investment re- 
duced operating costs enough so that 
savings were sufficient to amount to $40,- 
000 in less than 3 years. 

What has happened to the apple industry 
in the State could happen to other farm 
enterprises in the State through optimum 
adjustments in organization, management, 
and size of units. 
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Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I had one of the greatest honors 
which has ever been afforded me in pub- 
lic life. I was invited to give the annual 
George Washington address to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. There were 
many distinguished guests present at this 
luncheon, including the president gen- 
eral of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, Dr. H. S. Murphy of New Jersey. 
On leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude my address given on the 229th 
anniversary of the birth of the first 
President of the United States, George 
Washington, of Virginia. My address, 
entitled “George Washington” is as 
follows: 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON”—ADDRESS BY HON. 
DaLEeE ALFORD, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FROM 
ARKANSAS, AT WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 
22, 1961 
Sons of the American Revolution, on the 

occasion of a banquet held in this city to 

commemorate the centennial of the birth of 

George Washington the principal speaker was 

Daniel Webster who still holds unchallenged 

in the hearts of his countrymen the proud 

position of the greatest of American orators. 

In the printed editions of Mr. Webster’s ad- 

dress on that occasion we find the following 

pgragraph: 

“It was the extraordinary fortune of Wash- 
ington, that, having been intrusted, in revo- 
lutionary times, with the supreme military 
command, and having fulfilled that trust 
with equal renown for wisdom and for valor, 
he should be placed at the head of the first 
government in which an attempt was to be 
made on a large scale to rear the fabric of 
social order on the basis of a written consti- 
tution and of a pure representative prin- 
ciple. A government was to be esiablished, 
without a throne, without an aristocracy, 
without castes, orders, or privileges; and this 
government, instead of being a democracy, 
existing and acting within the walls of a 
single city, was to be extended over a vast 
country, of different climates, interests, and 
habits, and of various communions of our 
common Christian faith. The experiment 
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certainly was entirely new. A popular gov- 
ernment of this extent, it was evident, could 
be framed only by carrying into full effect 
the principle of representation or of dele- 
gated power; and the world was to see 
whether society could, by the strength of 
this principle, maintain its own peace and 
good government, carry forward its own great 
interests, and conduct itself to political re- 
nown and glory. By the benignity of provi- 
dence, this experiment, so full of interest to 
us and to our posterity forever, so full of 
interest, indeed, to the world in its present 
generation and in all its generations to come, 
was suffered to commence under the guid- 
ance of Washington. Destined for this high 
career, he was fitted for it by wisdom, by 
virtue, by patriotism, by discretion, by what- 
ever can inspire confidence in man toward 
man. In entering upon the untried scenes, 
early disappointment and the premature ex- 
tinction of all hope of success would have 
been certain, had it not been that there did 
exist throughout the country, in a most 
extraordinary degree, an unwavering trust 
in him who stood at the helm.” 

It is not for me to presume to instruct 
this gathering on the public career of Wash- 
ington, the broad outlines of which are cer- 
tainly as well known to you as to myself. 
I choose rather to dwell upon certain aspects 
of his life and character which brought into 
focus qualities of mind and heart which, had 
the times been less crucial and demanding, 
might never have been fully revealed. 

We all know that George Washington, son 
of Augustine and Mary Ball Washington, al- 
though born into excellent family connec- 
tions, was not born to wealth in his own 
right. Like nearly every Virginia planter, 
his father was,:to employ the familiar ex- 
pression of the day, “land poor’’—acres were 
broad and plentiful, but the lack of hard 
cash was a never ceasing problem. To the 
day of George Washington’s death the 
volume of trade was against the southern 
landowner, for the reason that to obtain 
his supply of textiles, manufactured prod- 
ucts, and luxuries he was generally obliged 
to mortgage his crops a year in advance. In 
the hands of his factor in London he was 
helpless, even if that individual chose to be 
honest. 

In Washington’s youth younger sons were 
expected to shift for themselves. Had his 
father lived ,it is probable that George would 
have been given the benefit of an English 
education which his elder half brothers had 
enjoyed. But Augustine Washintgon died 
when his eldest son by his second wife was 
but 12 years old, leaving the youthful George 
in his mother’s care and a farm on the 
Rapahannock as his sole inheritance. Four 
years later, at 16, George quit schooling al- 
together and began the study of surveying 
under Lord Fairfax, an English peer who had 
inherited vast lands in Virginia and had 
come over to establish his claims and spend 
his last years in America. The elderly Eng- 
lishman took a fancy to the youthful Amer- 
ican and commissioned Washington to 
survey his great forest holdings. Although 
the youthful surveyor was practically self- 
taught, he did his work so well that Lord 
Fairfax kept him busy for 3 years. Mean- 
while, George did not neglect to give con- 
siderable study to military tactics and the 
manual of arms against the day when he 
might be called to a career in the militia. 
Thus, before he was out of his teens the 
lad from the Ferry Farm had already given 
evidence of two outstanding traits: (1) am- 
bition and (2) steadfast perseverance in 
whatever he undertook. The youthful sur- 
veyor of the Virginia wilderness demon- 
strated that the child is indeed father to 
the man. 

All this came to an end in 1751 when the 
failing health of his elder half brother Law- 


‘rence who had, since his father’s death, 


served as a sort of second father to George, 
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caused the 19-year-old boy to drop his wilder- 
ness surveying and accompany Lawrence, 
who had contracted the dread disease s0 
common in the 18th century, of tubercu- 
losis. George himself fell a victim to an- 
other widely spread 18th century malady— 
smallpox—which left his face deeply scarred 
and pitted for life which, after he had be- 
come great and famous the various portrait 
painters to whom he sat tactfully passed 
over. Incidentally, this trip to the Barbados 
was the only voyage Washington ever made 
outside the future United States. 

We have his diary of the period—the first 
of a long series—but in its badly mutilated 
pages, sometimes mere slivers of paper, we 
are first made conscious of the matter-of- 
fact-down-to-earthiness of the writer. Not 
for him the elaborate musings and reflections 
of 18th century diarists. Like a distin- 
guished successor in the Presidency of the 
United States in the far distant future, it 
was conditions that interested Washington, 
not theories. Whether it was catching a fox 
or felling a tree or shipping a hogshead of 
tobacco to his agent in London, or skirmish- 
ing against the Indians and the French, or 
marrying Mrs. Custis or whipping the Con- 
tinental Army into shape, it is the bare fact 
that counts, and facts are the only things 
that matter for his journal. Thus in this, 
his first and only long voyage, we read such 
extracts as “Met with a brisk trade wind and 
pretty large swell [which] made the ship 
rock and me very sick.” And yet as-Rupert 
Hughes, Washington’s biographer, says of 
this little fragmentary diary of the far away 
and long ago: 

“It is human and at times humorous. It 
has the convincing quality of something real, 
the actual Washington tossing about on the 
waves and hurrying to record what he saw in 
his little book. He tries to write like an old 
sea dog, with latitude, longitude, knots, 
course, and sails sighted, religiously indi- 
cated, along with such events as ‘catched a 
dolphin at 8 p.m., a shark at 11 and one 
of his pilot fish; the dolphin and pilot was 
dressed for dinner.’” Again, a curious entry 
which has kept Washington scholars guess- 
ing ever since, and is the more fascinating 
because the truth can now never be known 
unless we meet Washington in heaven and 
he condescends to tell us. A gloomy entry 
in the youthful voyager’s diary opens with: 

“The seamen seemed disheartened, con- 
fessing they had never seen such weather 
before. It was universally surmis’d there 
had been a violent hurricane not far dis- 
tant. A prodigy in ye west appear’d towardye 
suns setting [about] 6 p.m., remarkable for 
its extraordinary redness.” 

Prodigy is a big word, even a mysterious 
one. What do you suppose this youth of 
19 years, clutching the taffrail in the rough- 
ening sea beheld one evening 110 years ago? 

Many of Washington’s most fervent ad- 
mirers of the studious and scholarly order 
have wasted much breath and lamentation 
on the fact that Washington in his diaries 
did not see fit to unburden his soul. That 
was not the purpose of his recordings. From 
first to last, his series of diaries cover 59 
years—omitting the period of the Revolution 
when he suspended journalizing. The first 
is dated Friday, March 11, and records his 
departure as the youthful surveyor of Lord 
William Fairfax’s Virginia. It reads: 

“Began my journey in company with 
George Fairfax, Esqr., we travell’d this day 
40 miles to Mr. George Neavels in Prince 
William County.” His last entry, and in all 
probability, the last time he ever took pen 
in hand, is dated Friday, February 15, 1799. 
It reads: 

“Morning snowing and [about] 3 inches 
deep. Wind [northeast], and [mercury] 
at 30. [continuing] Snowing till 1 o’clock, 
and [about] 4 it became perfectly clear. 
Wind in the same place but not hard. 
[Mercury] 28 at night.” 
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Another entry may be quoted. Washing- 
ton writes in his diary for 1760 the follow- 
ing concerning a physician who attended the 
Washington family at that time, and with 
whom Washington himself appears to have 
been on very good terms. This did not, 
however, prevent the master of Mount 
Vernon from writing. ‘ [Doctor] Laurie came 
here. I may add drunk.” It was a fact, part 
of the day’s history, and Washington duly 
noted it. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of Washing- 
ton’s character as it began to unfold in his 
youth because everything squares with the 
career which followed. The distinguished 
American historian, John Bach McMaster, 
considered Washington the most elusive 
character in history, and was inclined to be 
a bit aggrieved because this was so—or he 
thought it was so. Nor does McMaster stand 
alone in this judgment. W. E. Woodward, 
whose waspish phrases earned him the title 
of the “debunker,” comments thus on Mc- 
Master’s plight: “McMaster,” he _ says, 
“thought that Washington’s inner life had 
never been fully understood and never 
would be. 

“From him [McMaster],” continues Wood- 
ward, “we get the impression of a great hu- 
man figure, sitting in dusky isolation, like a 
heroic statue in an empty plain. To reach 
it we must travel a road that has been 
worn so deep by McMaster, and Irving, and 
Sparks, and Wilson, and Lodge—and in- 
numerable others—that we cannot see over 
its sides. It is cluttered with the prayer 
tablets of the pilgrims who have preceded 
us; and we are out of breath from climbing 
over. the hurdles of reverence and fancy. 
We approach on tiptoe; we utter the sibilant 
whispers of awe. 

“Washington’s mind was the business 
mind. He was not a businessman, in the 
modern sense; he did not live in a business 
age. But the problems which he understood 
and knew how to solve were executive prob- 
lems, and he approached them in the great 
executive manner.” 

One of Washington’s successors in the 
Presidency, Theodore Roosevelt, once re- 
marked to a friend, “I regard him as the 
greatest man in our history and one of the 
very greatest men in the world” The aid 
suggested that perhaps Washington's judg- 
ment might be regarded as an attribute of 
genius 

“Possibly so,” replied Washington’s 26th 
successor. “Certainly he possessed some- 
thing which pitched him on a different plane 
from other men of his time and on a plane 
which I do not find any other American 
occupying since then.” 

That, at least, no one can challenge. And 
it is not simply because Washington was the 
first President of the United States, the vic- 
torious general who had won our independ- 
ence, and, barring a handful of jealous souls, 
the idol of the people at large. He could 
have been all of this and still have been a 
very ordinary man. Whereas the one out- 
standing impact which he left upon con- 
temporaries, as he has upon posterity, was 
the patent fact that whatever else he may 
or may not have been, he was a most ex- 
traordinary man. The next time you are in 
Richmond, take off a minute or so and drop 
into the statehouse There in the main ves- 
tibule of the building, designed by Thomas 
Jefferson, you will find the superb statue of 
Washington executed from life by the French 
sculptor Houdon. One glance at that star- 
tlingly lifelike figure will convince you, I 
think, that you stand in the presence of no 
commonplace individual. 

No; the escape is not so easy. If Wash- 
ington, despite,his realism and lack of imagi- 
native flights, was not ordinary, then what 
was he? Theodore Roosevelt, himself not a 
subtle man, rough and ready, enormously 
clever but entirely realistic, was content sim- 
ply to admit that he did not know and, hence, 
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could not account for the strange power, the 
lofty grandeur which, even after a century, 
seemed to emanate from the figure of the 
first President. Yet Washington was a real- 
ist, too. No more than T. R. himself was 
he poet or philosopher. : 
The biographer, W. E. Woodward, from 
whom I have already quoted, sums up the 
personality in words which, after 162 years, 
I do not think can be gainsaid: “The keynote 
of his personality was character * * * not 
intellect, nor imagination, nor feeling. He 
was a perfect pattern of will and self-dis- 


cipline. He possessed fortitude, steadfast- 
ness, dignity, courage, honesty, and self- 
respect.” 


As to his preferences, it is as an agricul- 
turist that Washington’s constructiveness 
appears in its best light. He was, in truth, 
a farmer of most exceptional ability and 
would have been delighted with the progress 
which scientific agriculture has made in the 
century and a half since his death. He him- 
self struggled for a lifetime with the poor 
soil of the Mount Vernon estate; so persistent 
and painstaking were his methods that he 
actually managed to make the home farm 
pay. It is significant that no one since his 
time has been able to achieve this. In- 
numerable experiments were tried with fruit 
trees and varieties of wheat, grasses, and 
fertilizers. Washington thought the land 
could be improved by spreading Potomac 
mud over it, but he never could devise an in- 
expensive way of getting the mud out of the 
river and up the hill onto the land. 

An amusing passage concerning Washing- 
ton’s lifelong passion for figures; that is, 
facts, is to be found in one of his biographies. 
Speaking of one of the boy’s earlier school- 
masters who apparently specialized in mathe- 
matics, this writer observes: 

“In the science of numbers he had an 
apt pupil in little George, who loved arith- 
metic as many another boy has loved Shelley. 
At his tongue’s end were all the weights and 
measures—averdupois, pints and gallons, 
cords of wood, peck of peas, long di- 
vision, subtraction. I doubt if we can find in 
history any other character of the first im- 
portance who had a passion for counting 
equal to that of George Washington. During 
his whole life he kept an eye on the number 
of things. Every penny he owned and every 
foot of land was set down, over and over 
again, in the most orderly and meticulous 
manner. 

“The enumeration of things seemed to af- 
ford an outlet for a sort of mental voluptu- 
ousness. At one time when he was managing 
5 plantations and several hundred slaves 
he calculated laboriously the number of seed 
in a pound Troy weight of red clover, and 
found that a pound contained 71,000 seed. 
Then he calculated the seed in’a pound of 
timothy, and learned that there were 298,000. 
Large numbers these, but he got into as- 
tronomical dimensions when he set out to 
calculate the number of seed in a pound 
of New River grass, and discovered the total 
to be 844,800.” 

These were some of the characteristic and 
obvious features of the man to whom his 
countrymen in the hour of peril turned. 
Washington's military experience had been 
confined to frontier skirmishes; his political 
career bounded. by the walls of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses; barring the publication 
of his journal, or repori, to Governor Din- 
widdie on his expedition against the French, 
he was unknown to the world of letters. 
Still, there was something about him which 
impressed all who met and did business with 
him. A certain British officer, one Col. John 
L. Peyton, met Washington, then still a very 
young man, at a dinner given in honor of the 
ill-fated General Braddock. Peyton writes 
to a friend that Washington’s countenance 
(quote) was “mild and pleasant, promising 
both wit and judgment. He is of a comely 
and dignified demeanor, and at the same 
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time displays much self-reliance and de- 
cision. He strikes me as being a young man 
of an extraordinary and exalted character, 
and—mark this—is destined, I am of opin- 
ion, to make no inconsiderable figure in our 
country.” Prophetic words indeed. 

“Here,” writes Mr. Woodward, “we have 4 
glimpse of the remarkable impression [Wash- 
ington] always made on men. In appearance 
he was distinctly impressive. He was 6 feet 
2 inches tall, though he invariably described 
himself as ‘6 feet in stature’-—a curious error 
for him to have made. His handshake was 
iike hard steel, and his cold gray-blue eyes 
looked straight at people, in silent appraisal. 
Whenever he entered a room where he was 
not known, everyone wondered who he was 
and felt that somebody special had arrived.” 

Such were some of the traits of the man 
upon whom, long after Washington’s death, 
his old and intimate friend and fellow Vir- 
ginian, Thomas Jefferson, made the just and 
final appraisal: 

“On the whole, his character was, in its 
mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in few points 
indifferent; and it may truly be said, that 
never did nature and fortune combine more 
perfectly to make a man great, and to place 
him in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man an everlast- 
ing remembrance. For his was the singular 
destiny and merit, of leading the armies of 
his country through an arduous war, for the 
establishment of its independence; of con- 
ducting its councils through the birth of a 
government, new in its forms and principles, 
until it had settled down into a quiet and 
orderly train; and of scrupulously obeying its 
laws through the whole of his career, civil 
and military, of which the history of the 
world furnishes no other example.” 

Today we will have the annual reading to 
the House of Representatives of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, in which he admon- 
ishes all Americans to forever avoid foreign 
entanglements. One of the many peculiar 
political paradoxes of our day will find the 
Congress within a few days, if the peculiar 
pattern continues, voting to continue bil- 
lions of dollars to foreign countries, some of 
whom have ideologies both foreign and alien 
to the principles for which General Washing- 
ton fought so. successfully against almost 
overwhelming odds. 

As for me, I yearn for the day we adhere 
to the recommendation of our first President. 

George Washington lived in a day of revo- 
lution. I believe it fitting and proper for me, 
as a Member of Congress, to call attention to 
my personal belief relative to a revolution 
through which we are passing today. 

It is not revolution by mounting the barri- 
eades. There are no visible revolutionaries 
shouting slogans and charging the heights. 
No heroes are waving flags and leading the 
marchers. No bombs are being thrown. It 
is a revolution not by drama and by violence 
and by public displays of physical courage. 
It is a far more subtle revolution than that. 
I would call it a revolution by ideology. And 
worse than that—I would call it a legislative 
revolution. It is a revolution by a trend in 
law and legislation. It is a revolution—if I 
may be so bold as to say it—by judicial 
order. But its victim on every front, as I see 
the picture, is free enterprise. 

What we are losing is part of the.American 
idea, the American dream, the American’s 
sense of individuality for which Washington 
and our forefathers fought with determined 
dedication. What we are losing is our indi- 
vidual identity. What we are becoming is a 
great national mass. Government's place is 
to maintain the outer fences of the economy 
* in repair. Government’s place is not to step 
inside the sphere of direction and manage- 
ment and assume either authority or respon- 
sibility. 

That belongs to the people. It belongs to 
management. Ft belongs to private initia- 
tive. 
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Where is the Government’s place in the 
tradition of Washington, Jefferson, and Pat- 
rick Henry? The Government’s place is 
what the Constitution says it is. The Gov- 
ernment’s place is to form a more perfect 
union. It is the Government’s place to es- 
tablish Justice. It is the job of Government 
to insure domestic tranquillity and to pro- 
vide for the common defense. The Govern- 
ment by its own fundamental document 
declares these things. The Government 
should moreover promote the general wel- 
fare. And it should secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

That is what the Government says it 
should do. And this is what it did do for a 
long time. And this is its function—and no 
more. This is what is enjoined in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This is what 
we live by. This is the law. 

But what has happened? 

There are those who have taken the “gen- 
eral welfare” clause and distorted it out of 
its original meaning. 

I suddenly discover as a citizen of the 20th 
century that the clause has meanings and 
interpretations never dreamed of by the 
Founding Fathers more than a century and a 
half before. 

I suddenly discover that our economic ex- 
perts are telling us tlat the Soviet rate of 
economic growth is faster than the current 
American rate of economic growth. 

For me this is calamity. For me this 
has significance in determining what it is 
that brought about a race in which a free 
country is losing, relatively, as against a 
slave country or a monolithic state. 

How you ask, “Can tyranny be more suc- 
cessful, or at least more realtively produc- 
tive, than a free country?” 

“No” is the answer. A free economy is 
bound to be more productive than a slave 
economy. Men work better when they are 
free. Business prospers when the laws of 
economics have full play. Supply and de- 
mand is not a joke but an economic fact 
that free enterprise respects as it does all 
the other well-known laws of free economics. 

The trouble with our answer is that we 
have abandoned many of the bulwarks of a 
free economy envisioned by the Founding 
Fathers and a freedom so bravely secured 
under the leadership of the greatest of all 
Americans, George Washington. 

When Daniel Webster was but 20 years old 
the following words were a part of an ora- 
tion he delivered on July 4, 1802: “To pre- 
serve the Government we must also pre- 
serve a correct and energetic tone of morals. 
After all that can be said, the truth is that 
liberty consists more in the habits of the 
people than in anything else. When the 
public mind becomes vitiated and depraved, 
every attempt to preserve it is vain. Laws 
are then a nullity, and constitutions waste 
paper. There are always men wicked enough 
to go at length in the pursuit of power if 
they can find others wicked enough to sup- 
port them. They regard not paper and 
parchment. Can you stop the progress of 
@ usurper by opposing to him the laws of 
his country? Then you may check the ca- 
reering winds or stay the lightning .with 
a song. No. Ambitious men must be re- 
strained by the public morality when they 
rise up to do evil, they must find themselves 
standing alone.” : 

There are men today who would usurp the 
power of the Congress and the people. 
There are ambitious men today who would, 
knowingly or unknowingly, bring upon us, 
the people, the shackles of oppressive gov- 
ernment, all in the name of human welfare; 
but alas, in so doing they are destroying the 
very individual liberties which were pre- 
served under the leadership of the Father 
of Our County and his small band of bleed- 
ing patriots and American revolutionaries 
dedicated to the cause of freedom as against 
tyrannical government; dedicated to the love 
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of home, of the Christian religion, and of 
country. 

As we, in our small way, honor today the 
birthdate of the Father of Our County, let 
our prayer, as sons of the American Revo- 
lution, be: “God, give America a new breath 
of patriotism.” 
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Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert the views of the distinguished 
Senator Kart E. Munpt which appeared 
in the weekly newspaper column “Wash- 
ington and Small Business,” sponsored 
by the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business.’ The author of the article 
is C. Wilson Harder. 

Senator Munopt, noting the need for a 
solution to the surplus storage problem, 
bas been in the forefront of those advo- 
cating greater industrial use of farm sur- 
pluses, particularly in the form of alcohol 
for motor fuel. The article follows: 

It is no secret that one of the many prob- 
lems of the new Congress and new adminis- 
tration will be the farm problem. 

Perhaps it will even take a display of raw 
courage to at least mitigate or alleviate the 
problem insofar as its affects the American 
taxpayer. 

Independent retailers have long known 
that when through circumstances, or bad 
judgment, they are stuck with an excessive 
inventory, there comes a time when the 
moment of truth must be faced. 

Senator Kart Muwnopr believes it is high 
time that something be done about the 
situation, pointing out that it is now cost- 
ing the taxpayers just to store surplus wheat 
over a half-million dollars per day, almost 
a half-million dollars per day to store sur- 
plus corn, over a quarter-million dollars 
per day to store surplus sorghums. 

In other words, it is costing about a half 
billion dollars per year to pay storage costs 
only on these three commodities. Much of 
it has become unfit for human consumption, 
more goes down in quality every day. 

Senator Munor believes it is high time that 
some steps be taken to reduce their surplus 
products to alcohol for mixing with motor 
fuel. In Europe this is a common practice, 
he reports. 

Senator Munpr suggests that if gasoline 
were to contain 5 percent alcohol, the public 
would not only get a better motoring fuel, 
but it would also tend to conserve U.S. 
petroleum supplies. 

Although Senator Munpr does not go into 
the economics of this proposal, it is pre- 
sumed that it works out fairly well from a 


cost standpoint. After all, today’s prices for - 


motor fuel cover a lot of different processing 
and additives that make them much more 
expensive than the old straight gasolines. 

Presumably, the Government could pass 
a law requiring that all motor fuel sold in 
the United States contain at least 5 percent 
of grain alcohol. This, of course, could raise 
@ question on principle as to whether this 
would constitute coercion of industry. 

But if this were felt to be coercion, the 
Government would be well within its rights 
to offer to the public a somewhat lower tax 
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on fuel that contains a percentage of grain 
alcohol, thus creating a public demand which 
would make it necessary for oil companies to 
meet. 

And it could even work out that the loss on 
fuel tax would be about equal to the tax 
money paid out daily for the storage of such 
grains. But at least it would be a positive 
measure, and eventually the taxpayer would 
not wake up to the fact that billions had 
been paid out in storage costs on grains that 
had become so unfit for use that they had to 
be burned, or otherwise destroyed. 

Of course, if Government tomorrow totally 
destroyed every pound of surplus farm prod- 
ucts it holds, the taxpayers would save a 
half-billion dollars now going out every year 
for storage costs. No independent mer- 
chant would put up with an inventory situa- 
tion such as this. 





The Embezzlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the January 30, 1961, issue of Barron’s: 
THE EMBEZZLERS: THEY REVEAL THE NEED 

FOR STRICTER BANKING SAFEGUARDS 


Sheldon, a quiet little town in the north- 
west part of Iowa, not long ago made big 
financial news. During a routine examina- 
tion of thé books by Federal officials, the 
assistant cashier of the Sheldon National 
Bank, a lady who also happens to be the 
daughter of the president and principal 
stockholder, unexpectedly confessed to em- 
bezzlement. Specifically, she admitted the 
misappropriation, over a long period of years, 
of exactly $2,126,850.10. Impressive enough 
in its own right, the sum is noteworthy on 
two other counts. For one thing, the figure 
exceeds the total assets claimed by the in- 
stitution in its latest annual report, a re- 
markable circumstance which appears to 
suggest that the bank was operating wholly 
without funds. So far as is known, more- 
over, it constitutes the largest amount of 
money ever embezzled, to date at least, from 
a US. commercial bank. 

In the burgeoning annals of financial 
wrongdoing, Sheldon, Iowa, thus takes its 
rightful place alongside such other dis- 
honored landmarks as Portsmouth, Va., and 
Ellenville, N.Y., the citizens of which also 
have fallen victim in recent years to million- 
dollar swindles. Painful and costly for the 
people directly involved, these unfortunate 
affairs also cast a shadow over the entire 
U.S. banking system. In particular, they 
raise serious doubts about the operating 
procedures and lending policies of small 
country banks, of which, by the way, there 
happen to be nearly 10,000 throughout the 
country. At the same time, the recurring 
pattern of embezzlement unmistakably 
points to deepseated flaws in the methods of 
examination long employed by Federal su- 
pervisory authorities. Decades of general 
prosperity and solvency, ruffled only by an 
occasional brief recession, have tended to 
make the watchman careless. The time has 
come, we submit, for a rebirth of vigilance. 

The need has been growing increasingly 
evident for at least the past 5 years, or ever 
since a headline-making scandal erupted in 
Chicago. In 1956, it will be recalled, the 
State auditor of Illinois and the president 
of the Southmoor Bank & Trust Co. were 


both sent to jail, one for embezzling State 
funds, and the other for cashing fraudulent 
vouchers. The case, which sparked a fruit- 
less investigation by the Senate Banking 
Committee, involved a loss of nearly $1 mil- 
lion. In the same year the cashier of the 
Commonwealth Building & Loan Associa- 
tion of Portsmouth, Va., was sentenced to a 
20-year term in prison for sequestering $2.7 
million of its funds and, shortly afterward, 
the head of the Home National Bank of 
Ellenville ran afoul of the law for an esti- 
mated $1.4 million. Now comes the theft 
of over $2 million at the Sheldon National 
Bank (as well as a relatively minor short- 
age, of some $225,000, at 4 bank in Shinn- 
ston, W. Va., disclosed on’ Friday). Scant 
wonder, then, that the former chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
in a speech last fall, admitted that em- 
bezzlements are on the increase. 

For the parties concerned, of course, each 
case of this kind is a unique tragedy. Yet, 
as even a cursory appraisal of the record 
suggests, the crimes cited above had some 
significant things in common. In three 
cases—Portsmouth, Ellenville and Shel- 
don—the culprit, far from conforming to the 
popular image-of an embezzler, was a per- 
son who stood very high in the regard of his 
(or her) community. In the latter two, the 
chief victim was a relatively small institu- 
tion, owned, astonishingly, by the family of 
the thief. In both Ellenville and Sheldon, 
finally, the bank had formed clandestine 
illegal and ultimately disastrous financial 
ties to a sizable local enterprise. In Ellen- 
ville, the Home National poured the bulk 
of its resources into the shaky Anjopa paper 
mill. In Sheldon, a similar role apparently 
fell to a supplier of feed supplements known 
as -Northern Biochemical. 

While scarcely conclusive, such striking 
similarities are, or most certainly should be, 
thought provoking. For one thing, they 
plainly suggest that at least some small 
banks have failed to employ adequate inter- 
nal safeguards. In both Ellenville and Shel- 
don, to cite a glaring fault, the guilty offi- 
cials rarely went on vacation. Moreover, in 
the case of Ellenville, the board of directors, 
which by law is directly responsible and 
personally liable, had little banking savvy 
and less disposition to make its weight felt. 
Such lapses are unknown neither to banking 
leaders, who for many years have urged bet- 
ter methods of audit and control upon their 
reluctant brethren, nor to banking authori- 
ties, who quietly have conducted what might 
be termed open-mouth operations to the 
same end. To date, however, their pleas too 
often have been honored less in the observ- 
ance than in the breach. 


The sorry record also reflects scant credit 
upon bank supervisory officials, notably those 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
oversee all national banks, and the FDIC. 
In some cases, bank examiners have returned 
to one place so often that they have struck 
up friendships with their charges. In Ellen- 
ville the errant president thought well 
enough of the local examiner to recommend 
him for a high post in a neighboring bank. 
Even where the rule book is followed to the 
letter, it frequently proves ineffective. For 
almost by definition, a bank examination is 
largely routine: the examiner, for example 
looks to see if the accounts balance, and 
whether regulations have been obeyed.- What 
he does not do is make an audit, a time- 
consuming task which might require a de- 
tailed check with depositors, an appraisal of 
the loan files and a hard scrutiny of lending 
and investment practices. Even when the 
figures as submitted warrant a second look, 
authorities frequently fail to act. The Home 
National of Ellenville for years reported 
a suspiciously high ratio of risk assets to 
capital. In Sheldon, a sharp decline in de- 
posits from mid-1958 to mid-1960 (finally 
accounted for by the embezzlement) long 
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since should have sounded the alarm in some 
high-domed Washington office. 

The recordbreaking loss at Sheldon pre- 
sumably has shattered, for a while at any 
rate, the general complacency. Hence, the 
Nation’s bankers, and those who are charged 
with their supervision, at long last may be 
moved to correct a patently mischievous 
state of affairs. Such action can come none 
too soon. For in this day and age of Fed- 
eral deposit insurance, what is at stake is 
far more than money. It is nothing less 
than the good name of American banking. 





A Basis for a Start on More Classrooms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I insert an editorial from the 
Kansas City Star of Tuesday, February 
21, 1961, entitled “A Basis for a Start on 
More Classrooms”: 


A Basis FoR A START ON MORE CLASSROOMS 


President Kennedy’s education program is 
much more reasonable than we had expected. 
It may need some tightening, particularly to 
provide safeguards against an ultimate take- 
over of education by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But on the whole, the proposal seems 
to be a reasonable vehicle for ending the 
longstanding stalemate on Federal aid to 
school construction. 

We are not certain that the President has 
provided sufficient protection against the 
ultimate dangers in such a program: That 
the localities and the States may retreat en- 
tirely from education on the theory that 
Uncle Sam will do everything. That would 
be a disastrous development, not only for 
education but also for the American system 
of government. Nevertheless, we note that 
the President does provide fcr local option 
in the use of funds for classroom construc- 
tion and/or teachers’ salaries. And the Pres- 
ident himself stated the important considera- 
tion: “Education must remain 2 matter of 
State and local control and higher educa- 
tion a matter of individual choice.” 

The school bill itself, to reach Capitol Hill 
later this week, will indicate precisely how 
the President intends to protect local and 
State rights. Or, to put it conversely, how he 
intends to prevent freeloading by the com- 
munities and States on Uncle Sam. The 
strangest possible guarantees are essential. 
If they are not contained in the administra- 
tion program, it checks to Congress to pro- 
vide them. 

Mr. Kennedy has, however,-offered a point 
of departure for what will surely be one of 
the bitterest debates on Capitol Hill this 
year. Senator Dirksen has also introduced 
@ more limited Republican bill that would 
be confined to the area of classroom con- 
struction. We see no reason for the Federal 
Government to pay teachers’ salaries as 4 
permanent policy. And if the school dis- 
tricts receive a helping hand on construc- 
tion costs, presumably additional money 
would be available for the needed increases 
in teacher pay. 

But the administration proposal does pro- 
vide for local option. And we would hope 
that Mr. Kennedy himself will emphasize 
that he contemplates only an emergency pro- 
gram, not a permanent change. 

Mr. Kennedy quite properly dramatized 
the converging problems of an expanding 
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population and a classroom shortage. Since 
the end of World War II, the States and local 
districts have made a determined effort to 
build the schools that are needed. With a 
-constantly growing school population, it is 
not surprising that some areas have not 
been able to keep pace with the need. Thus 
an emergency exists. It has existed for more 
than a decade. was advised of this 
by Mr. Eisenhower, who fought for his own 
school program. And now by Mr. Kennedy. 

To date, the lawmakers have reacted only 
with a full budget of politics. Politics has 
never, in the history of man, built a single 
classroom. But compromise should be able 
to provide the machinery needed to gear the 
educational system to 20th century require- 
ments. With a careful eye on ultimate costs 
and with radar attuned to the dangers of 
Federal control, Congress should be able to 
forget politics and get on with the job. 

We believe the President’s program fur- 
nishes the tools for smashing the roadblock 
that for years has caused one of the Nation’s 
top problems to be neglected. 





Extension of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
urge each and every Member of this 
House to give careful consideration to 
the proposals submitted by the President 
of the United States, establishing a 
temporary program for the payment of 
additional unemployment compensation 
to those who have exhausted their 
benefits. 

We are in a period of economic re- 
cession at the present time, with over 
5 million workers unemployed. The ma- 
jority of these have been receiving com- 
pensation, but the possibility of their 
being reemployed prior to the expiration 
of their benefits is not too good. Many 
workers have already utilized their full 
benefits, and are still out of work, with 
‘no prospects of a job in sight. They are 
without any funds with which to sup- 
port a family, and the local and volun- 
tary welfare agencies are. so hard- 
pressed with such a continuing demgnd 
against their funds that they find it 
most difficult to assist so many who have 
had to come to them for help. 

The lack of any purchasing power on 
the part of such a large segment of our 
people can seriously hamper the eco- 
nomic health of our country, and I firmly 
believe that this proposal will give a shot 
in the arm to our sagging economy. 

I am happy to see that the proposal 
has already been the subject of public 
hearings before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, and I understand 
that executive hearings on the legisla- 
tion are now in progress. 

This is an urgent problem, and one 
which should be promptly considered 
by the Congress, and put into operation 
if the Federal Government is to assume 
its fair share of its responsibility. 
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Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the February 17, 1961, issue of 
the News-Democrat, of Belleville, Ill. 


The editorial entitled “Lay That Rifle. 


Down,” follows: 
Lay THAT RIFLE DowN 

Ideals expressed by directors of the Belle- 
ville Chamber of Commerce as they went on 
record opposing proposed congressional de- 
pressed area relief measures do not reflect 
the viewpoint of many thinking people of 
this community. 

The chamber of commerce is worried that 
a depressed-area label will downgrade Belle- 
ville in the eyes of the business world. Per- 
haps we could escape such fictional odium, 
but the fact that we are sitting on the fringe 
of the economically benighted south end of 


our State does put us too close by to avoid , 


some of the distress rubbing off on us. 

Are we truly in a position to brag about 
robust local economy? Actually accelerating 
unemployment has become a matter of se- 
rious concern—particularly to the more than 
3,500 local area residents who currently are 
out of jobs. Surely there is no comfort in 
the fact.that today’s unemployment is more 
than 2% time greater than the 1,375 total 
reported by the Illinois Employment Service 
office here last September 15. 

The chamber of commerce emphasizes that 
Belleville wants to work out its own salva- 
tion without Government help or hindrance. 
That it is now studing the economic poten- 
tial and later on contacts will be made with 
a view to persuading industrial corporations 
to establish branch plants here. But most 
of all the chamber admonishes: Don’t you, 
Uncle Sam, spend our tax money competing 
with us for these industries. 

Repeatedly, President Kennedy has stressed 
the critical immediacy of the need and ur- 
gency to get off dead center. His paramount 
interest, as well as that of the whole Nation, 
is to get the payrolls rolling again, and the 
workers back to work. Only night before last 
he reiterated: “We don’t want to find our- 
selves in the winter and the spring and the 
summer debating about whether there is an 
economic recession and finding at the end 
of the congressional session that no action 
has been taken.” 

The chamber of commerce expressed con- 
cern lest the Federal medicine spread the 
economic cancer instead of curing it. It 
ventured that “It is even conceivable that a 
Federal Government program may well make 
such an attractive offer to-one of our Belle- 
ville area plants that it would choose to 
relocate in another area, thereby creating 
additional unemployment problems for our 
citizens.” 

This is false alarm, indeed. Such tactics 
have been specifically ruled out by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Kennedy has given his word em- 
phatically that he will not stand for any 
pirating of businesses, moving them from one 
area to another, but that all the enterprises 
shall be really new ones. 

Does that stretch the imagination? We 
don’t think so—not at all. In recent days the 
Illinois Power Co. announced its intention 
to build a new multimillion dollar electricity 
generating plant near here just as soon as the 
Kaskaskai channelization gets under way. 
Kaiser Aluminum has acquired a vast tract 
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in Randolph County as a site for a new 
processing plant when barge traffic on the 
Kaskaskai becomes feasible. At that time, 
also, one of the world’s foremost creamics 
manufacturers will pioneer a rocket fiose- 
cone factory quite close‘by. 

The prospect for attracting brandnew in- 
dustries to this general area is steadily 
brightening, but everything is hinged on the 
Kaskaskai River development program. 

At this stage, we deem it the grossest folly 
to try to shoo off Uncle Sam, who is on the 
verge of putting up the money, with baseless 
bragging that everything is jim-dandy here 
and that we’re paying our own way, thank 
you. 

Please, let’s not kid ourselves. If it’s up 
to local capital to clear the way, barge traffic 
never will course the Kaskaskai. Nor will 
the vision of a fabulous industrial complex 
in its valley ever materialize. Without Fed- 
eral sponsorship, we might as well forget 
about it. 

However, the biggest danger is that Uncle 
Sam will get the wrong impression and be 
misled by our chamber of commerce stand. 
And that, seeing as how we’re well enough 
off to detest Federal aid, he’ll scoop up his 
marbles and plunk them down somewhere 
else where the people are frank to admit 
they need help. 





First Committee Report on Unemployment 
Compensation Stressed State Option 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in study- 
ing the proposal for the extension of the 
unemployment compensation program, I 
would like to call attention to the origi- 
nal report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when the program was first en- 
acted in 1935. You will note the sound- 
ness of the basic program and the fact 
that the original report stressed the im- 
portance of not forcing the Federal will 
upon the States. Following is the com- 
plete section on unemployment compen- 
sation from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Report No. 615, April 5, 1935. I 
include it here because it is now out of 
print: 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Unemployment is an even more prevalent 
cause of dependency. than old age; in fact, it 
is the most serious of all hazards confronting 
industrial workers. During the years 1922 
to 1929 an average of 8 percent of the indus- 
trial workers in this country were unem- 
ployed, and in the 4 depression years, 1930 
to 1933, the unemployment rate was above 
25 percent. Of all urban families now on 
relief, more than four-fifths are destitute 
because of unemployment. 

Unemployment is due to many causes and 
there is-no one safeguard that is all-suffi- 
cient. It can be dealt with in a reasonably 
adequate fashion only through a twofold 
approach, similar to that recommended for 
dealing with the old-age problem. Provi- 
sions must be made for the relief of those 
now unemployed and there should also be 
devised a method of dealing with the unem- 
ployment problem in a less costly and more 
intelligent way in future years. It should 
be clearly understood that State unemploy- 
ment compensation plans made possible by 
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this bill cannot take care of the present 
problem of unemployment. They will be 
designed rather to afford security against the 
large bulk of unemployment in the future. 

For those now unemployed the best meas- 
ure of protection is to give them employment, 
as is contemplated in the work-relief bill. 
To provide something better than relief on a 
needs basis for the unemployed of the future, 
the establishment by the States of unem- 
ployment compensation systems is urgently 
to be desired. Titles III and IX seek to 
encourage States to set up such systems and 
to keep them from being handicapped if 
they do so. 

The essential idea in unemployment com- 
pensation, more commonly but less accur- 
ately called unemployment insurance is the 
accumulation of reserves in times of em- 
ployment from which partial compensation 
may be paid to workers who become unem- 
ployed and are unable to find other work. 
Unemployment insurance cannot give com- 
plete and unlimited compensation to all 
who are unemployed. Any attempt to make 
it do so confuses unemployment insurance 
with relief, which it is designed to replace 
in large part. It can give compensation 
only for a limited period and for a percent- 
age of the wage loss. 

Unemployment compensation, neverthe- 
less, is of real value to the industrial workers 
who are brought under its protection. In 
normal times it will enable most workers who 
lose their jobs to tide themselves over, until 
they get back to their old work or find other 
employment, without having to resort to 
relief. Even in depressions it will cover a 
considerable part of all unemployment and 
will be all that many workers will need. 
Unemployed workmen who cannot find other 
employment within reasonable periods will 
have to be cared for through work relief or 
other forms of assistance, but unemploy- 
ment compensation will greatly reduce the 
necessity for suth assistance. Unemploy- 
ment compensation is greatly preferable to 
relief because it is given without any means 
test. It is in many respects comparable to 
workmen's compensation, except that it is 
designed to meet a different and greater 
hazard. 

Unemployment compensation is valuable 
to the public as well as to the industrial 
workers themselves. It is a measure tending 
to maintain purchasing power, upon which 
business and industry are dependent. Had 
there been a system of unemployment com- 
pensation throughout the country in the 
years from 1922 on, with a 3-percent contri- 
bution rate, not only would practically all 
unemployment of the prosperity period have 
been compensated, but it is estimated that 
$2,500 million would have been available for 
payment of benefits with the beginning of 
the depression in 1929. Such an amount 
paid to unemployed workmen at that time 
would unquestionably have had a most 
wholesome, stabilizing effect upon business. 

Unemployment compensation has behind 
it an extensive European experience. No 
country which has experimented with un- 
employment insurance has ever abandoned 
it. In this country it has been endorsed by 
humerous Federal and State commissions 
and committees, but prior to this year only 
one State enacted such a law, and this came 
into operation less than a year ago. 

The failure of the States to enact unem- 
ployment insurance laws is due largely to 
the fact that to do so would handicap their 
industries in competition with the industries 
of other States. The States have been un- 
willing to place this extra financial burden 
upon their industries. A uniform, nation- 
wide tax upon industry, thus removing this 
principal obstacle in the way of unemploy- 
ment imsurance, is necessary before the 
States can go ahead. Such tax should make 
it possible for the States to enact this soci- 
ally desirable legislation. 
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This is one of the purposes of title IX of 
this bill. In this title a tax is imposed upon 
employers throughout the country against 
which a credit is allowed of up to 90 percent 
of the tax for contributions made by em- 
ployers to unemployment compensation 
funds established pursuant to State law. 

That this tax is imposed on employers is 
indicative of the conviction that employers 
should bear at least a part of the cost of 
unemployment compensation, just as they 
bear the cost of workmen’s compensation. 
Each State is, of course, free to assess not 
only employers but employees; and in this 
connection it may be noted that in European 
countries, and under the law recently passed 
by the State of Washington, employees are 
required to contribute. 

The amount of benefits. payable for unem- 
ployment from contributions amounting to 
3 percent of payroll would vary from State 
to State. The maximum period for which 
benefits may be paid depends not only upon 
the rate of unemployment, but also upon 
the percentage Of wages paid as benefits, 
the length of the required waiting period, 
the ratio of weeks of employment to weeks 
of benefits, and other provisions. The scale 
of benefits which States will be able to pay 
from a 3-percent rate of contributions.on pay 
rolls will carry the great majority of unem- 
ployed workers through normal years until 
they are able to secure employment again. 
While the Federal tax is limited to 3 percent 
(1 percent in 1936 and 2 percent in 1937), 
some States will probably increase the bene- 
fits payable by requiring also contributions 
from the employees or the State government. 
Under a reasonable scale of benefits, reserves 
would accumulate in normal years to carry 
the fund through minor depressions or the 
first years of a major depression. 

The bill permits the States wide discretion 
with respect to the unemployment compen- 
sation laws they may wish to enact. The 
standards prescribed in this bill, which are 
described in part II of this report, are de- 
signed merely to insure that employers will 
receive credit against the Federal payroll tax 
only for payments made under genuine un- 
employment compensation laws. 

Yet the Federal Government, under this 
bill, has important functions to perform in 
order to make it possible for the States to 
have unemployment insurance laws and to 
facilitate their operation. It equalizes com- 
petitive conditions through:the imposition 
of the employment excise tax provided for in 
title IX. The bill further provides that the 
Secial Security Board, which is created in 
title VII to administer all parts of the social 
security program other than aids coming 
within the scope of operation of existing 
bureaus, shall have the duty of studying and 
making recommendations with respect to the 
broad problems of economic security. This 
Board will be able to render important ac- 
tuarial and scientific services to the States 
in connection with their unemployment in- 
surance systems. In title III financial aid is 
given the States by the Federal Government 
to defray their costs in administering unem- 
ployment insurance. Finally, the Federal 
Government is to handle all unemployment 
reserve funds, in a trust account in the U.S. 
Treasury for the benefit of the States to 
which they belong. 

This last provision will not only afford 
maximum safety for these funds but is very 
essential to insure that they will operate to 
promote the stability of business rather than 
the reserve. Unemployment reserve funds 
have the peculiarity that the demands upon 
them fluctuate considerably, being heaviest 
when business slackens. If, in such times, 
the securities in which these funds are in- 
vested are thrown upon the market for liqui- 
dation, the net effect is likely to be increased 
deflation. Such a result is avoided in this 
bill through the provision that all reserve 
funds are to be held by the United States 
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Treasury, to be invested and liquidated by 
the Secretary of Treasury in a manner cal- 
culated to promote business stability. When 
business conditions are such that investment 
in securities purchased on the open’ market 
is unwise, the Secretary of Treasury may 
issue special nonnegotiable obligations exclu- 
sively to the unemployment trust fund. 
When a reverse situation exits and heavy 
drains are made upon the fund for payment 
of unemployment benefits, the Treasury does 
not have to dispose of the securities belong- 
ing to the fund in open market but may 
assume them itself. With such a method of 
handling the reserve funds, it is believed that 
this bill will solve the problem often raised 
in discussions of unemployment compensa- 
tion, regarding the possibility-of transferring 
purchasing power from boom periods to de- 
pression periods. It will in fact operate to 
sustain purchasing power at the onset of a 
depression without having any counteracting 
deflationary tendencies. 





Current Proposals for Federal Conflict 
of Interest Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Phila- 
delphia chapter of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation held its monthly luncheon meet- 
ing on Friday, February 17, 1961, at the 
Adelphia Hotel. At that time it was my 
privilege, as president of the chapter, to 
introduce the distinguished guest 
speaker of the day, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. CELLER 
spoke on “Current Proposals for Federal 
Conflict of Interest Legislation.” His 
talk was so timely and so enthusiasti- 
cally received by the members and 
guests, that I am inserting it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the benefit of 
others interested in this important 
subject: 

CURRENT PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL CONFLICT OF 
INTEREST LEGISLATION 
(Remarks of Hon. EMANUEL CrELiEe, of New 

York, chairman, Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, US. House of Representatives, before 

the Federal Bar Association, Philadelphia 

chapter, Adelphia Hotel, February 17, 

1961) 

Your distinguished president—my good 
friend and colleague, HERMAN To.L—has sug- 
gested that I spend a few minutes with you 
today in discussing the problems of conflict 
of interest in Federal employment—a sub- 
ject that has become increasingly elusive and 
troublesome over the years. What is more, it 
is a subject that vitally affects lawyers. In 
their private practice, they must be in a po- 
sition to advise clients of the pitfalls in 
sharp dealing with the Government. As 
practitioners before the agencies, they need. 
to know their duties and obligations and have 
a direct interest in seeing that those duties 
and obligations are impartially imposed also 
on their adversaries. Should they enter Fed- 
eral employment, they are directly subject to 
the conflict of interest statutes and rules, 
and when they resign, those statutes and 
rules affect their right to practice before 
the Government. Should they be called to 
advise the Government on a part-time basis, 
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they must weigh the consequences for their 
other Government business and that of their 
partners and associates. Finally, the subject 
deserves the attention of lawyers working 
thorugh bar associations such as yours to im- 
prove the quality of Government. 

During last year’s presidential campaign, 
Senator John F. Kennedy declared: “The es- 
sence of any government that belongs to the 
people must lie in the Biblical injunction: 
‘No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will hate one and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the other.’ 
All America seeks a government where no 
man holds to his own interest and despises 
the public interest—and where all men serve 
only the public—and love that master well.” 

In these apt words, the new President has 
summarized the aspirations of legislators, 
political scientists, lawyers, and citizens 
generally, with respect to the problem of 
conflict of interest in Government employ- 
ment. Just what do we mean by the term 
“conflict of interest?” I should say we mean 
those activities and interests of Govern- 
ment employees, falling short of outright 
bribery and graft, that are simply inconsis- 
tent with holding a Government job. They 
are inconsistent because they tend to impair 
the integrity of the service and to deprive 
the Government of the full performance for 
which it has bargained. These include ad- 
versaries of the Government in matters in 
which the employee performs Government 
service; representing the Government in 
transactions in which the employee has a 
private adverse interest; and taking advan- 
tage of information, prestige, or influence 
which he holds in trust. They include 
switching sides, that is, representing the 
Government in a matter one day and then 
resigning from Government and represent- 
ing a private person against the Govern- 
ment the next day in the same matter. In 
addition, most would agree, the importance 
of public confidence in the Federal service 
requires the Government employee to avoid 
the appearance of evil, as well as evil itself. 

To effectuate these principles, Congress, 
over the past century has enacted, piecemeal, 
@ number of criminal prohibitions. These 
laws, however, have been repeatedly criticized 
in recent years as confused and inadequate— 
as unequal in application and sometimes 
contradictory. Many Federal agencies also, 
have issued diverse regulations on conflicts 
of interest for guidance of their own em- 
ployees—but these, too, often fall short of 
comprehensive treatment of this vital sub- 
ject. With respect to Government attorneys, 
it should also be noted, a further source of 
law is provided by the Canons of Ethics of 
the American Bar Association, which have 
been incorporated in the rules of a number 
of Federal district courts. 

Testimony taken during the 84th Congress 
by Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which I am 
chairman, indicated an urgent need for a 
reappraisal of existing Federal legislation 
prohibiting conflicts of interest. I therefore 
requested the staff of the subcommittee to 
prepare a report on such legislation. When 
that report had been received, I introduced 
two bills in Congress in the hope that their 
introduction would stimulate study leading 
to more effective prevention of unethical 
practices without impairing the attractive- 
ness of Government service to competent 
men and women. The first bill (H.R. 12547, 
85th Cong., reintroduced as H.R. 2156, 86th 
Cong.) would strengthen the criminal laws 
relating to bribery, graft and conflict of 
interest by revising, coordinating and simpli- 
fying them. The second bill (H.R. 2157, 
86th Cong.) would implement those laws 
with a comprehensive code of ethical con- 
duct for Government employment. 

During 1960, Subcommittee No. 5 held 
10 days of hearings on H.R. 2156 and H.R. 
2157, as well as a number of related meas- 
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ures which had been assigned to the sub- 
committee. Testimony addressed to the 
shortcomings of existing law and to pro- 
posed amendments was received from Mem- 
bers of Congress and from representatives of 
13 Government agencies and four bar associa- 
tions, including your own. 

At the hearings, a substantial number of 
witnesses opposed the enactment of a code 
of ethics with primary resort to adminis- 
trative sanctions such as was proposed by 
H.R. 2157. On the other hand, H.R. 10575, 
86th Congress, reintroduced in the 87th Con- 
gress as H.R. 3050, one of the measures 
under consideration by the subcommittee, 
proposed to place summary emphasis upon 
an administrative approach and much less 
emphasis than at present upon criminal 
sanctions. H.R. 10575 was introduced by 
Representative JoHN Linpsay, of New York. 
It is the product of several years of study 
by a special committee of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, of which 
Mr. Linpsay is a member. Testimony con- 
cerning this bill focused attention on two 
major questions of policy. The first in- 
volves the degree to which Congress ought 
to spell out the details of the program seek- 
ing to eliminate conflicts of interest or 
ought, instead, to place primary responsi- 
bility in this area upon the Chief Executive. 
H.R. 10575 selects the latter approach. It 
resorts to criminal sanctions only in cases 
of willful violations, relying heavily on Ex- 
ecutive regulation to fill out and define the 
bounds of its prohibitions. 

In evaluating this approach, it should be 
borne in mind that for the past several 
years the administration and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have not taken the initia- 
tive to improve existing conflict-of-interest 
laws. Indeed, the Justice Department wit- 
ness before the subcommittee conceded that 
although the Budget Director had in 1955 
requested the Department to prepare a gen- 
eral consolidation and revision of the con- 
flict-of-interest statutes, it has failed to 
do so. 

The other policy question highlighted by 
the subcommittee’s consideration of H.R. 
10575 involves the treatment of so-called 
intermittent, as distinguished from regular 
Government employees. The tendency of 
existing law and of my bills, H.R. 2156 and 
H.R. 2157, is to treat the two groups iden- 
tically, with legislative exemption being cre- 
ated on an ad hoc basis where deemed ap- 
propriate. The bar association’s bill, H.R. 
10575, however, treats the two groups very 
differently. Enactment of this bill would 
mean substantially more rigid regulation 
than at present for career employees and 
substantially less rigid regulation of per- 
sons classed as “intermittent.” The Justice 
Department witness told the subcommittee 
that the Department is very much concerned 
over the proposed double standard of HR. 
10575 for dealing with intermittent and 
regular employees of the Government, stat- 
ing that its adoption would represent “quite 
@ drastic and radical departure from exist- 
ing standards.” 

The 86th Congress expired before the sub- 
committee could complete its study, and the 
task of revising the conflict of interest laws 
remains to be completed. To that end, last 
month, Representative WILLIAM M. McCvuL- 
LOCH, ranking Republican member of the 
committee and the subcommittee, and I, 
introduced identical bills (H.R. 3412 and 
H.R. 3411, 87th Cong.), representing our best 
present thinking as the result of nearly 4 
years of study by the subcommittee and its 
staff. Principal provisions of these twin 
measures include: (1) A lifetime prohibition 
of breaches of confidence in matters form- 
erly worked on by employees who leave the 
Government; (2) prohibition of payments to 
(as well as receipts by) Government officials 
of compensation for services rendered before 
Federal agencies; (3) uniform provisions pro- 
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hibiting bribery of officials, and extension of 
bribery provisions to witnesses before com- 
mittees of Congress and before Federal agen- 
cies; and (4) cancellation of Government 
contracts, licenses, and grants consummated 
in violation of the conflict of interest and 
bribery laws. 

Representative McCuL.Locn and I are not 
committed to any particular language. In- 
deed, many sections of our bill reflect draft- 
ing suggestions made by witnesses, including 
language found in last year’s H.R. 10575. 
We are, however, committed to getting this 
important job done. 

One significant development will facilitate 
this task. The new President has spoken out. 
In his address at Wittenberg College last 
October, Mr. Kennedy stated that it would be 
his intention “at the earliest opportunity, 
to submit to the Congress a single, compre- 
hensive code on conflicts of interest—aimed 
at eliminating duplications, inadvertencies 
and gaps—at drawing a clearer line between 
propriety and impropriety—at protecting the 
public against unethical behavior without 
making it impossible for able and conscien- 
tious citizens to accept public service.’’ 

Further, Mr. Kennedy declared as one of 
the basic principles which he intended to 
use as guidelines in appointments, that 
“Preference in appointments will be given 
to those willing to commit themselves to stay 
on the job long enough to apply what they 
learn. The goal is a full-time effort for the 
full tenure of the presidential term, without 
regard to any prior affiliation or prospective 
employment.”’ 

In light of the new administration’s dec- 
lared policy, proposals to establish one set of 
ethical standards for intermittent employees 
and another for regulars may well become 
academic. Certainly, the need for accom- 
modating the rigor of ethical imperatives in 
Government employment to the needs of 
part-time participants in .Government will 
decline if the emphasis in recruiting is laid 
on securing more full-time careeristis. 

Promptly after taking office, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive appointed a committee of experts on 
conflicts of interest which is due to report 
its recommendations by March 15. A 
thorough overhauling of existing conflict 
of interest laws and regulations is long over- 
due, and the subcommittee will note with in- 
terest the new administration’s legislative 
proposals in this important area. 





Volunteer Hospital Workers Exemplify 
the Spirit of Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, this is—as 
we all know—the annual observance 
known as National Brotherhood Week, 
originally proposed by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews to help 
us focus our attention on the necessity 
of supporting the spirit of brotherhood 
during the entire year. 

Splendid examples of persons embody- 
ing the principles of brotherly concern 
for others are the many volunteer hos- 
pital workers of America, who, by their 
unselfish actions, by giving unstintingly 
of their time and devotion to those less 
fortunate than themselves, have done 
so much to give meaning and reality to 
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the ideal of brotherhood. Their activi- 
ties range from making layettes and roll- 
ing bandages to comforting the sick and 
distributing mail. 
vital tasks are essential to the smooth 
operation of any hospital, and to the 
humane treatment of its patients. 

Outside the hospital, at religious meet- 
ings, or at home, volunteer workers 
spend countless hours in making useful 
personal items for needy patients, such 
as blankets and bedclothing. In addi- 
tion, volunteer workers hold fundraising 
campaigns, the proceeds of which go to 
buy those items which they themselves 
cannot make. It behooves us all to 
emulate the fine spirit of brotherhood 
which -motivates the volunteer hospital 
worker. 

Responsibility to our fellow man—like 
freedom itself—is an organic part of the 
American tradition. We, therefore, call 
upon all American citizens to bring into 
their daily actions and to practice to the 
fullest the principles of brotherhood. 
For brotherhood eliminates those misun- 
derstandings and conflicts between races 
and creeds which constitute one of the 
gravest problems facing our country 
today. 





The First Footprints on the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert an editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of Sunday, 
February 19, 1961, entitled “The First 
Footprints on the New Frontier”: 


THE First FOOTPRINTS ON THE NEW FRONTIER 


Today John Fitzgerald Kennedy com- 
pletes his first month in residence at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
We have Mr. Kennedy’s own testimony that 
the experience has been an eye opener for 
him. It strikes us that the Nation has had 
something of an eye opener, too. For to 
date, at least, it seems clear that John Ken- 
nedy, President, is considerably different 
from John Kennedy, presidential candidate. 

To be sure, a month is only a month, and 
Mr. Kennedy plans to be around Washing- 
ton much longer. It is far too early to 
sense the final shape of the new frontier. 

If we seek further clues to his ultimate 
intentions, they may come around the first 
of May when the magic “75-day” period will 
end. The administration will take its sec- 
ond close look at the economy. If proof of 
imminent recovery seems lacking, more 
drastic medicine may be prescribed. A 
swing to the left would then be possible. 

But there is no immediate need to borrow 
trouble. It’s best, perhaps, to take a day at 
a time, or in this case 30 days. 

In the first place, it seems self-evident 
that there has been little to date that is 
reminiscent of the first 100 days of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's era. Such a development was 
feared by many. 


But President Kennedy—to the relief of. 


many and to the consternation of others— 
has applied the brakes. The young Presi- 
dent has visibly controlled his impatience. 
We have the impression that the new fron- 


These humble but, 
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tier is being crossed a step at a time. The 
apparent liberalism of 1961 bears little re- 
semblance to the liberalism of the 1930’s. 

The 1961 model may change. The present 
may be a false clue to the future. It is 
only fair to recognize that tremendous pres- 
sures will be brought to bear on the admin- 
istration and on Congress—pressures from 
the leaders of organized labor and from the 
extreme liberals who have already experi- 
enced some frustrations at the frontier. 

It is also essential to recognize that for 
President Kennedy, the campaign, in fact, 
has continued. He has a past record as a 
good judge of public sentiment. He read 
the election returns closely. If Mr. Kennedy 
is to be a strong President—as he obviously 
hopes to be—he must command the con- 
fidence not only of Congress but of the pub- 
lic. We do not suggest that the election was 
to any degree a vote of no confidence. And 
Mr. Kennedy undoubtedly has been encour- 
aged by the manner in which the country 
has closed ranks behind him. 

Nevertheless, the margin of victory was 
small. Moreover, the 87th Congress is by no 
means a dewy-eyed body of rubberstamp 
liberals. On Capitol Hill, too, there is the 
close division that was evident in the Na- 
tion last November. The administration’s 
narrow Victory in the House Rules Committee 
skirmish was revealing. 

It seems possible, then, that the President 
may regard these early weeks of his admin- 
istration as a period for improving public 
relations. The manner in which he selected 
his Cabinet provides a case in point. 

More recently, we note that Mr. Kennedy 
has made a rather definite effort to reas- 
sure the business community. The same is 
true of some of his top-level spokesmen, 


notably the Secretary of Labor and the Sec- - 


retary of Commerce. We have no doubt that 
the Kennedy philosophy will ultimately 
mean a further extension of Government. 
But he has emphasized also the partnership 
between Washington and business. 

In short, Mr. Kennedy is avoiding the tag 
of antibusiness. He has defended, and ef- 
fectively, the “profit motive” that has been 
frequently attacked by some of his sup- 
porters in the high echelons of labor. In his 
speech before the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the Chief Executive renewed 
his antiinflation vow. He also promised to 
urge Congress to provide new tax incentives 
for industrial modernization and stimulation 
of business. We may assume that some labor 
leaders were not pleased. 

It is significant that in this address, Mr. 
Kennedy did not mention the administra- 
tion’s desire to close what it has called tax 
loopholes. It was a conspicuous omission. 
For the definition of loopholes is at best a 
vague one. There are some bona fide loop- 
holes that obviously should be closed. But 
some theorists have also included under loop- 
holes certain tax features that are important 
incentives to business growth and to private 
investment. Should Mr. Kennedy, later on, 
begin to speak threateningly of such matters, 
business may listen with increasing skepti- 
cism. 

But so far, it appears, the President is 
relying not Only on a speedup in Govern- 
ment spending, but also on a stimulus to 
private industry. We may also note, how- 
ever, that while Mr. Kennedy has attempted 
to reasure business, he has failed to seize the 
opportunity to show high-level confidence in 
the economic future. 

Before Congress, he has painted the black- 
est. possivle picture of economic emergency. 
Only in these pronouncements have we de- 
tected a genuine throwback to the termi- 
nology of the new deal and depression era. 

To comment thus is not to underestimate 
the seriousness of the present recession. 
But there are persuasive signs of the basic 
strength underlying the whole economy. 
Our present recession, for all the serious- 
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ness of unemployment, remains mild by past 
standards. It is something of an economic 
paradox. Mr. Kennedy has correctly noted 
the growing force of automation and the 
shifting trends of world competition. 

But as pessimistic as the words have been 
there has also been an underlying tone: In 
the opinion of Mr. Kennedy and his advisers, 
drastic action is not yet justified. This has 
been emphasized, particularly by Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury. Dillon is 
a holdover from the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. He is a Republican. His viewpoint 
obviously would rarely coincide with the 
viewpoint of many on the Kennedy eco- 
nomic team. Yet the Secretary has shown 
no ideological unhappiness. So far. 

For Dillon, as well as other Kennedy ad- 
visers, seems to see indications of an up- 
turn in the not distant future. It was duly 
noted a few days ago—though not officially 
by the administration—that the leading eco- 
nomic indicators are beginning to show some 
reason for optimism. 

We have thus the picture of a President 
moving slowly in an attempt to build up 
public confidence in his administration. 
And displaying a visible restraint in his eco- 
nomic operation. At least, we have seen no 
determined effort to liken the 1960-61 re- 
cession to the great depression. So far. 

Another factor of life in Washington must 
be considered—Congress. If Mr. Kennedy is 
sensitive to public sentiment, he may be 
even more sensitive to the cross-currents of 
congressional opinion. Obviously, he pulled 
out all stops in his fight against the con- 
servative coalition that has dominated thé 
Rules Committee. 

In the wake of victory there are indica- 
tions of congressional resentment against 
the pressure tactics used not only by 
Speaker Sam eRaysurRNn, but also by the 
President and some of his Cabinet people. 
Scars were left. The power of the conserva- 
tive Democratic-Republican coalition is ap- 
parent. It may collide headon with a Presi- 
dent who is determined to throw his weight 
around Capitol Hill. 

A study of the vote on enlarging the 
rules committee shows that several of the 
major Kennedy recommendations will be in 
trouble. Their fate will turn on a few 
votes. Congressional leaders will have to 
get those votes from the South or from Re- 
publican ranks. In some cases they may 
not be attainable. 

Here, a note of paradox should be in- 
jected. For if the President has proceeded 
rather patiently, it may be recorded that on 
Capitol Hill, there are some signs of im- 
patience. A few Congressmen are chafing 
at what they regard as the inactivity of the 
early new frontier days. Congressmen are 
subject to various pressures, too. As indi- 
viduals, much more so than the President. 
Some lawmakers have undoubtedly been 
hearing from leftist supporters who had 
expected more rapid and more drastic action. 

We have been speaking here of the past 
and of but a single month. We can never 
be certain that past is, in fact, prologue. 
A thought on the future should be injected. 
For has Mr. Kennedy, in fact, changed what 
were the intentions expressed in the cam- 
paign, or has he simply muted them in a 
kind of mark-time movement? 

There is no clear answer. But there was 
a hint in a report from Washington a few 
days ago. The Wall Street Journal referred 
to the big economic news of the adminis- 
tration... It spoke of a long-term goal of 
alerting the inner workings of the economy 
by what appears to be an indirect price and 
wage-fixing effort. 

The instrument would be the proposed 
advisory committee of labor-management 
policy. The speculation is that it would 
apply tremendous pressure on both labor 
and management to restrain wage and price 
movements regardless of market conditions. 
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This hints at a swing away from the tradi- 
tional theory of an economy based on sup- 
ply and demand. It would rewrite economic 
textbooks. It would place unabiding faith 
in the judgment of Washington rather than 
in the machinery of free enterprise. 

How far has the administration’s thinking 
moved in this direction? We have no way 
of knowing. Officially, the functions of the 
proposed committee have not been spelled 
out. When they are, there may be a tipoff 
on the direction of the future Kennedy 
years. 

There may be, however, a counterbal- 
ancing bit of evidence in one of the 
President’s own statements. At a press 
conference he confessed that he had not 
anticipated everything that makes up the 
job of the President. He explained: “It 
is easier to cit with a map, and talk about 
what ought to be done than to see it done.” 

Perhaps Mr. Kennedy has also learned 
that it is easier to speak of what can be 
done by the sweeping methods of bigger, 
more powerful Government, than to see it 
done. If he has, it is a hopeful sign on the 
edge of the new frontier. 





The Annual Lincoln Award Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr, Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 11, I had the honor 
and privilege of presiding at the Annual 
Lincoln Award dinner, sponsored by the 
Lincoln Group of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

This function was marked by two ex- 
cellent dissertations on Lincoln: “A 
Mexican’s Homage to Lincoln,” delivered 
by Antonio Carrillo-Flores, Mexican Am- 
bassador to the United States, and “A 
Victory More Certain,” by Dr. John Hope 
Franklin, professor and chairman, de- 
partment of history, Brooklyn College. 
They were informative, inspiring, ap- 
propriate, and timely. Both testified 
eloquently to the greatness and enduring 
qualities of the 16th President of the 
United States. 

At-this year’s banquet, we also insti- 
tuted the first Annual Lincoln Award, 
designed to go to that person who has 
contributed the most distinguished serv- 
ice in perpetuating the Lincoln name. 
The recipient of this year’s award was 
Carl Haverlin, of New York, president 
of Broadcast Music, Inc. The award was 
presented by Col. Randle B. Truett, the 
able chairman of this year’s banquet. 
The citation reads as follows: 

To Carl Haverlin, resident of the town of 
Bronxville, County of Westchester, State of 
New York; citizen of the 20th century; in- 
habitant of his own world and the world of 
Abraham Lincoln; listener to the Lincoln 
lyric in prose, in poetry, and in the strains 
of music; partaker and sharer of the Lin- 
coln story; preserver and diffuser and 
interpreter of the Lincoln trace, the Lincoln 
touch, the Lincoln testament; anonymous 
benefactor of the Lincoln cause and those 
who serve it; patron of Lincoln learning; 
master of Lincoln knowledge; explorer of 
the Lincoln wilderness; discoverer of the 
Lincoln mysteries; who is (without contra- 
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diction of conflict of interest) at once the 
glowing amateur and the cautious academi- 
cian, the enlightened student and the pru- 
dent authority, the collector and the dis- 
penser, the advocate and the judge, the 
peer and the chieftain, the generous ally and 
the relentless force—to him, to this paradox, 
to this disciplined disciple comes now this 
tribute of honor and affection from the warm 
and grateful hearts of the Lincoln men. 


For the third consecutive year, we 
were entertained musically by the tal- 
ented, popular, and charming Miss Mar- 
jorie Meinert, electric organ virtuoso 
from Davenport, Iowa. Miss Meinert 
played throughout the banquet on the 
Lowery organ and provided many de- 
lightful moments for all in attendance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the program for the banquet and 
the speeches of Ambassador Flores and 
Dr. Franklin in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

PROGRAM 

Presiding: The Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, 
president, Lincoln Group of the District of 
Columbia. 

Invocation: Dr. Norman  Gerstenfield, 
Washington Hebrew Congregation. 

The U.S. Army Chorus: Maj. Samuel Lo- 
boda, director. 

Address: “A Victory More Certain,” Dr. 
John Hope Franklin, professor and chairman, 
Department of History, Brooklyn College. 

Presentation of Lincoln Award of the Year 
by: Col. Randle B. Truett. 

Address: “Mexico and Lincoln,” His Ex- 
cellency Antonio Carrillo-Flores, Ambassador 
of Mexico to the United States. 

Benediction: Dr. Norman Gerstenfeld. 

Organ selections by Miss Marjorie Meinert 
of Davenport, Iowa. 





A MeExIcAN’s HoMaGE TO LINCOLN 


(Address delivered by Antonio Carrillo 
Flores, Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States of America, in the annual Lincoln 
award banquet, Washington, D.C., February 
11, 1961) 

First of all I would like to express my 
appreciation to the committee that has or- 
ganized the annual Lincoln dinner. The 
gistinction rendered will be one of my 
fondest memories of my stay in this fasci- 
nating capital. 

It is somewhat bold for a foreigner to 
make* an address about President Lincoln 
before a gathering such as this, in Washing- 
ton, when the American people are com- 
memorating the momentous events of 1861. 
I feel as if I had been asked to take “coal to 
New Castle.” I assure you that it is not 
what I intend to do. I am not here tonight 
to repeat things all of you know much bet- 
ter than I. My limited purpose. is to asso- 
ciate myself in the homage and incidentally 
to show why a Mexican, and I am here 
tonight more as an average Mexican than 
as an Ambassador, has reasons very much 
his own for his affection toward your 16th 
President. 

We see in Lincoln the most universal of 
the American historical figures. Perhaps 
only of Thomas Jefferson would we be 
tempted to say the same, but while the 
author of your Declaration of Independence, 
great in life, great in mind, great in politics, 
was a humanist formed before the United 
States existed as a Nation, Abraham Lin- 
coln was, aS &@ Man, as a politician, and as 
a statesman, fully American. A period of 
more than 150 years passed between the 
arrival in the new world of his first known 
ancestor and the birth-of President Lincoln. 

Greatness and humanity blend in him 
naturally, spontaneously, as the creek and 
the trees in the New Salem I visited in the 
marvel of a spring morning a year ago. 
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That, I believe, explains Lincoln’s hold on 
people, his “carisma” using the Latin expres- 
sion. He possessed the traits that belong 
exclusively to the few and also the small 


wirtues, even the limitations of the common 


man, of those not born with the “silver 
spoon,” or as we say in Latin America, not 
“swaddled in silk.” 

Supreme artist of the written and spoken 
word though he was, he never pretended to 
be and probably was not a scholar. He 
lacked the aristocratic finesse of the men 
of Virginia who made the Independence. 
One of the women he loved, the exquisite 
daughter of a Kentucky landowner, found 
him wanting “in those little links that make 
up a woman’s chain of happiness’’. But pre- 
cisely those limitations and shortcomings 
draw him closer to the majority of men 
everywhere. Aristocratic fineses is always 
an exception. 

It is astonishing indeed that a man, almost 
without formal schooling, who loved and in- 
vented funny stories, who believed in dreams, 
as we do in Mexico, reached in the Gettys- 
burg address the nobility, the depth of 
thought, the perfect beauty in form that the 
Western World had not known since Per- 
icles’ funeral speech 25 centuries before. 
Those brief paragraphs, that contain the 
best definition ever made of democracy as a 
system of government, perpetuated in marble 
on the banks of the Potomac, say more to the 
hearts of men of every race than your in- 
dustrial achievements or technological con- 
quests on earth or even in outer space. 

Limcoln was not only a statesman. He 
was also a politician in the best sense of the 
term. He had a very clear consciousness of 
reality, of the immediately possible. He 
knew only too well that we should not be 
impatient with our ideals; that even things 
which are necessary very often have to be 
slowly won. He had the courage to change, 
by word or deed, statements he had previous- 
ly made, when by doing so he advanced the 
two great goals for which he was ready to 
surrender his life: the survival of the Union 
and the freedom of all men. 

He had deep respect for the past, its men 
and its lessons as he showed in his memorable 
address at Cooper Union. And yet, in the 
best American tradition, he never thought 
the past was untouchable. More than once 
he affirmed the right of men to alter the forms 
and rules of social life even through a revolu- 
tion if no alternative existed for progress. 

He always contended that minorities have 
the same right as the majority to be pro- 
tected in their fundamental interests though 
that objective sometimes requires main- 
taining, for the benefit of peace, situations 
that have to be condemned in accordance 
with ideal standards of justice. 

He was tolerant, many times he appeared 
weak; but his tolerance, his apparent weak- 
ness were but stages of a moral and political 
process. If in the end, violent strife had 
to come he wanted to be sure it had not been 
by his choice. He led his country in the 
bloodiest, most terrible of her wars, but he 
did not fire the first shot. 

Lincoln was always on the side of the 
poor and the feeble. That is why his name, 
his words come so naturally to the mind of 
@ Mexican. President Lopez Mateos wel- 
comed -President Eisenhower in our Em- 
bassy, here in Washington, saying: “More 
than a century ago an illustrious predeces- 
sor of yours, President Lincoln, spoke these 
words: ‘Our defense is the preservation of 
the spirit which prizes liberty as the heri- 
tage of all men, in all lands.’” Later, in 
his toast in the White House, he recalled 
that in the 2 darkest hours of her dramatic 
history Mexico had in Lincoln a defender 
and a friend. 

Tonight, when we are commemorating the 
exact date, 100 years ago, of his departure 
from Springfield, instead of talking about 
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the first of those 2 hours of sorrow, let me 
imagine I was in the railroad station, among 
his neighbors, bidding him farewell under 
the cold winter rain. And in the name of 
all my, countrymen, those living in 1861, 
those of today, those who are yet to be born, 
I say to Lincoln: “Mr. President, I thank 
you for your speeches as a Member of the 
House of Representatives in 1848, defending 
Mexico. Your constituents were annoyed 
and did not reelect you. But now, when 
they see you ready to fight and to die for 
the United States, they understand. They 
know you were speaking in the House for 
what you considered just, and not against 
your country. They have faith you will 
save the Union.” 

The second occasion in which Lincoln gave 
his moral support to my country was during 
the bitter struggle Benito Juarez had to 
fight for the independence of Mexico, be- 
tween 1862 and 1867, when not France but 
Napoleon the Third pretended to make us 
what is today called a satellite. He placed 
on the head of a deceived prince who was 
to pay for his mistake and weakness with his 
life a “phantom crown.” I must add, in 
all fairness, that Maximilian ended loving 
Mexico and died without rancour calling 
her “his new fatherland.” That is why many 
Mexicans remember him with some tender- 
ness. But it was necessary clearly to estab- 
lish that such a thing never was to happen 
again. And that is why the handsome prince 
had to die. 

A few months before the imperial aggres- 
sion against Mexico, Benito Juarez instructed 
his representative in Washington, Matias 
Romero, later appointed our first Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, to call on the 
President-elect in the capital of Illinois. The 
visit took place on January 19, 1861. Am- 
bassador Romero, who kept daily notes 
wrote: “Mr. Lincoln told me that, during his 
administration, he will do everything within 
his power in favor of the interests of Mexico; 
that he will see justice done her in every 
possible contingency as a friend and sister 
nation that she ts. He added he could not 
foresee anything which might cause him to 
depart from this purpose. He also asked me 
about the condition of the peasants in 
Mexico as he had heard they lived in real 
slavery.” “Against slavery,” Romero wrote, 
“he expressed himself very strongly.” 

I could not comment on Lincoln’s ideas 
about our peasants without going far afield. 
I simply want to stress that in 1861 Lincoln 
was able to recognize the central problem, 
the one that explains most of our history, 
the problem of the land. Due to the social 
structure we inherited from colonial days, 
that problem had not been solved by the 
abolition of slavery in 1811. The plight of 
our peasants in 1910 would be the basic cause 
of the Mexican Revolution, and land tenure 
is still today one of the gravest questions 
throughout the underdeveloped world. 

When the War Between the States broke 
out, the only assistance that Juarez could 
receive from your country was moral sup- 
port. Lincoln and the American people had 
enough worries of their own. President 
Juarez knew that and never expected nor 
asked for more. In a letter he wrote to Am- 
bassador Romero on December 22, 1864, when 
Mexico had been fighting for 3 years, at times 
almost hopelessly, against the European in- 
vader, he said: “We must convince ourselves 
the Government of the United States, inde- 
pendently of the desires of the party in 
power, has to work mainly to reestablish 
peace. That Republic cannot wish nor is 
able to distract her resources or her atten- 
tion to help other peoples, good as her in- 
tentions may be toward us. We cannot 
place the hopes of our success in any foreign 
help. Let us win our victory if we can, with 
our own, scarce elements. In that way the 
triumph of our cause will be more glorious, 
but if we fall, and it is unlikely that we will 
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fall, at least we will have saved our honor 
as freemen. That shall be our legacy to our 
children and for it they will bless us.” 

I do not have the time nor the authority 
to dwell on the parallel that can be drawn 
between Lincoln and Juarez, but I cannot 
resist saying a few words on that absorbing 
subject. As human beings they were as dif- 
ferent as two men can be. In the soul of 
Lincoln there always remained something of 
a boy. Sandburg has said: “On occasions he 
was seen to weep in a way that made weeping 
appropriate, decent, majestic.” Juarez never 
was really a child. He had, even in infancy, 
the impassivity, the silent stoicism of an old 
Indian. Lincoln was “steel and velvet,” 
Juarez was steel wrapped in steel. Two or 
three hours before he died, he left his bed, 
dressed carefully; and walked to his office to 
talk with a member of his cabinet about af- 
fairs of state. Nothing in his mein revealed 
to his visitor the terrible pain in which the 
President was. 

But there are remarkable coincidences in 
their destinies. They belonged to the same 
era (Juarez was born in 1806 and died in 
1872). Both started from the humblest of 
origins; both became Presidents, at the age 
of 52, though their political careers had once 
appeared almost finished. Both were master 
politicians. Their tasks were more than to 
govern in the normal sense of the word. 
They had to fight for the very existence of 
their countries. Both had to struggle not 
only with their declared and open enemies 
but also with their own generals, their Cabi- 
nets, their Congresses. Both as jurists had 
high respect for the law and yet in the face 
of situations of unprecedented gravity, were 
obliged to act outside the law. Both were 
accused of wrecking the Constitution. Both 
had to be intransigent when at heart they 
were against extremes and to the very end 
sought honorable settlements and peaceful 
solutions. Finally, when they passed away, 
both in office, their jobs only partially done, 
their countries were politically, socially, eco- 
nomically, different. Modern history in the 
United States and in Mexico starts with 
Lincoln and Juarez. 

It is the glory of both, that having led the 
battle of one part of their people against the 
other, they have now become perfect symbols 
of national unity. And in their own Ameri- 
can countries, in the Western Hemisphere, 
in the whole world, they represent the cause 
of human dignity and freedom. Their words, 
their deeds, their lives, are a banner and a 
hope as inspiring today as a century ago. 


A Vicrory More CErTaIn 


(Address delivered by Dr. John Hope Frank- 
lin, professor and chairman, Department 
of History, Brooklyn College, February 11, 
1961) 

One hundred years ago today, on the eve 
of his 52d birthday, the President-elect had 
no time for celebrations. The victory at the 
polls in November had hardly been exhila- 
rating, merely sobering. In its wake lay a 
nation almost prostrate, broken into a dozen 
fragments. With every passing day the sit- 
uation deteriorated. By mid-February the 
fragments had collected themselves into a 
new and frightening arrangement, calling it- 
self the Confederate States of America. Not 
even the most ardent supporter of the vic- 
torious party could be certain that the re- 
sults would be clearly salutary. Everywhere 
there were lingering doubts; and some of 
these doubts were entertained by the man 
who had been summoned to lead his country 
in this dark hour. 

Now he was busy saying his farewells and 
making his departure from the place he had 
been pleased to call his home for a quarter 
of a century. Before him lay the long and 
tedious journey to Washington. And al- 
though he was tempted to take a backward 
glance at his beloved Springfield, there was 
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scarcely time for that either. Beyond the 
journey lay grave responsibilities and ardu- 
ous duties. He knew that for the next‘4 
years he would be absorbed with the gigantic 
task of reuniting the disrupted Nation and 
searching for a permanent solution to the 
problems that divided it. It would take one 
with less wisdom than Abraham Lincoln to 
fail to appreciate this awesome task and one 
with less courage than Lincoln had to shrink 
from it. 

When he threw himself into the task of 
restoring and preserving the Union and ad- 
ministering its affairs, he did so with utter 
and selfless abandon. He had no interest 
in a personal triumph, and there was more 


‘than a hint that his election was a pyrrhic 


victory. What he now sought was the preser- 
vation of the first principle of popular gov- 
ernment, the rights of the people, against 
which the insurrection was making war. 
What he sought was a victory over the evils 
that were subverting free institutions and 
making a mockery of the great heritage for 
which patriots had fought and died almost 
a century earlier. What he sought was the 
revitalization of the democratic principle so 
that for years to come it could withstand 
the assaults of those who would rebel against 
it. This is what he meant when he told 
Congress in 1861, “The struggle of today, 
is not altogether for today—it is for a vast 
future also. With a reliance on Previdence, 
all the more firm and earnest, let us proceed 
in the great task which events have devolved 
upon us.” 

His conduct of the affairs of his office be- 
trayed no obsession to wield power for the 
sake of it. He quarreled with McClellan be- 
cause the general was unable to convince 
him that his plan would produce a victory 
more certain than the plan of the Presi- 
dent. He suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus because he was convinced that wide- 
spread disloyal acts and deeds made victory 
far less certain. He kept his Secretary of 
the Treasury under wraps because he was 
convinced that political ambitions were dis- 
tracting the Secretary from the faithful ex- 
ecution of the duties of his office. If the 
rebels could resort to unconstitutional means 
to destroy the Union, he said, surely he 
could use similar means to save the Union. 
He was, indeed, a man obsessed. He was 
obsessed with the task of a nation 
together and leading it back to its dwn high 
purpose. “No personal significance, or in- 
significance,” he said, “can spere one or - 
another of us. The fiery trial through which 
we pass, will light us down, in honor or dis- 
honor, to the latest generation.” He hoped 
and prayed that the fiery trial would réveal 
his efforts to be filled with honor. 

Nor was he interested in crushing the ad- 
versary in order to stride over the battle 
ruins in vulgar vanity. That held out no 
satisfaction for him. He realized that no 
victory was certain or lasting unless the tal- 
ents and resources that produced it were used 
with equal diligence in making and keeping 
the peace. His visit to the fallen Confed- 
erate capital was not a tour of triumph but 
a sobering experience filled with challenge. 
When Negroes fell to their knees before him 
to bless him and thank him, he was embar- 
rassed and filled with humility. “This is 
not right. You must kneel to God only, and 
thank Him for the liberty you will hereafter 
enjoy. I am but God’s humble instrument; 
but you may rest assured that as long as I 
live no one shall put a shackle to your limbs, 
and you shall have all the rights which God 
has given to every other free citizen of this 
Republic.” Then, later on the same day, “I 
have but little time to spare. I want to see 
the capital, and must return at once to 
Washington to secure to you that liberty 
which you seem to prize so highly.” 

This, then, was the challenge of Rich- 
mond: To move with steadfastness toward 
securing and protecting the rights of all the 
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citizens of the Republic. He had so little 
time. His remaining days were devoted 
largely to the formidable task of making the 
surrender at Appomattox a victory more cer- 
tain, This was a task that involved more 
than binding up the Nation’s wounds, and 
caring for those who fought in the war and 
for their dependents. It involved, as Lin- 
coln said, doing “all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” This was an 
enormous task, and to it the President sum- 
moned you and me, as he summoned his own 
contemporaries, to dedicate ourselves to the 
task of making the victory at Appomattox 
more certain. 

Even before the war Lincoln became ir- 
revocably committed to the idea of equality 
fors all men. He eloquently supported the 
doctrine of equality set forth in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The class of argu- 
ments that claimed that Negroes were not 
included in the Declaration, he said, is also 
caiculated to break down the very idea of 
free Government, even for white men, and 
to undermine the very foundations of free 
society. The war merely confirmed his 
views. He knew that there could be no 
just and lasting peace where legally en- 
forced inequality prevailed. He knew that 
there could be no equivocation about sim- 
ple, decent, humane treatment of human 
beings. He knew that the extension of the 
suffrage beyond the white race would not 
only give the Negro the means of protecting 
himself but would also constitute a shield 
for the effective growth of democratic in- 
stitutions. He knew ali too well that wis- 
dom was not always the handmaiden of 
literacy and that loyalty to the Union and 
devotion to the cause of freedom often cast 
a bright light on the proper path for the 
unlettered and inexperienced to follow. 

One wonders what Lincoln might have 
accomplished had he lived for even a few 
years after the war’s end. Those last days 
were filled with searching for the means 
by which to establish an effective peace. Up 
to the very end he continued the search. 
Even in his last public utterance he spoke 
of plans to make some announcements on 
the matter shortly. What these plans were 
we shall never know. We only know that 
the Nation immediately felt the impact of 
his sudden departure. There was no peace. 
The victory had turned to ashes, and there 
began the long, dark night of groping for 
some sanity in the relationship of men with 
each other. 

Lincoln spoke to our generation as well as 
his own; and since he was unable to complete 
the task of making victory more certain, it 
is well that he did. The century that has 
intervened has been an extremely difficult 
one for those who subscribed to the doctrine 
of equality set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and heartily endorsed by Lin- 
coln. It has been a veritable nightmare for 
those who hoped that for the first time in 
the Nation's history the principle of equality 
would also be theirs to enjoy. The first gen- 
eration of freedmen were hardly surprised 
that the former Confederates, deeply en- 
trenched in power in 1865 and 1866 would 
withhold from them the simple, elementary 
recognition of equality. Or, in subsequent 
years, that they would become victims of the 
violence—burnings, hangings, and untold 
indignities—committed in the name of civil- 
ization and, as they were wont to put it, in 
the name of the superiority of the white 
race. They hoped that, in time, these things, 
too, would pass, that the principles under- 
lying free institutions espoused by the great 
wartime President would prevail. But not 
in their time. 

The fruits of victory are slow to material- 
ize, and the implications of victory are even 
slower to crystallize. In the span of history, 
a generation is not a very long time even in 
the relatively brief history of this country. 
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Time, the great healer of wounds and the 
great solvent of differences, would surely rec- 
tify the difficulties experienced by the first 
postwar generation. Surely, a century would 
be adequate time to provide the basis for the 
just and lasting peace for which Lincoln 
worked and died. Surely, a century would be 
sufficient time for this country to reestab- 
lish a connection between its own first prin- 
ciples espoused during its birth pangs and 
the amplification of these principles that 
emerged from the crucible of civil war. But 
was it? Listen to the replies made in the 
decade of the 1960's. 

A Negro physician is run out of his Mis- 
sissippi home because he attempted to vote, 
He has his own doubts about the meaning 
of Appomattox. A Negro professor of his- 
tory is a doctor of philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is highly respected in 
his profession. He may well have his doubts 
about the meaning of freedom when a Gov- 
ernor demands and secures his dismissal from 
a State college on flimsy, unsupported 
charges of affiliation with subversive organ- 
izations. A South Carolina Negro is chased 
at the point of a shotgun from a gasoline 
station by a white proprietor who shouts 
that desegregation is a Communist plot and 
that he wants no Negro in his place of busi- 
ness. The Negro wonders if the crime of 
having a black skin indicates that all was 
lost in 1865 and for all time to come. A 
white Methodist minister escorts his 6-year- 
old daughter to a desegregated school and is 
spat upon by hissing, hysterical white 
mothers. This man of God recalls with diffi- 
culty the words of Lincoln about a just and 
lasting peace. A white nursing supervisor 
in Florida is caught having lunch with her 
Negro colleague and is dismissed for the 
“crime.” She can only conclude that the 
century since Appomattox has not made the 
victory over hatred and bigotry and racism 
@ great deal more certain. 

But Grant’s self-effacing triumph at Ap- 
pomattox and Lincoln’s humble visit to 
Richmond have not been entirely forgotten. 
Today they are remembered by States who 
proudly fly the “stars and bars” on their 
streets and from their capitols, who openly 
shout defiance of Supreme Court decisions 
in one breath and decry the subversion of 
the desegregationists in the next. They are 
remembered in the millions of dollars appro- 
priated to commemorate the “lost cause” by 
States whose schools are deficient and whose 
energies and resources are diverted from the 
urgent needs of their citizens. They are 
remembered by the extravagant expenditures 
planned in the next 4 years to put on sham 
battles between the blue and the gray with 
some of the more enthusiastic participants 
secretly entertaining the hope that somehow 
this time the results will be different. But 
these seem hardly the ways to remember our 
great national tragedy. These seem hardly 
the ways to remember the sacrifices of all who 
fought for a cause so essential to the very 
survival of the Nation. These seem hardly 
worthy of one who sought a victory more 
certain than Appomattox. 

A century has passed, and yet many of 
the problems remain. Three generations 
have seen these problems, and yet many of 
them seem unchanged. If they remain un- 
changed, it is not because material progress 
has not been made. We delight in pointing 
to this as evidence of what we call improve- 
ment in the condition of 311 our American 
citizens. For example, we point to the re- 
markable progress that Negroes have made 
since emancipation and forget that emanci- 
pation released the white man as well as 
the Negro from the barbarism of slavery. 
And in speaking of the progress the Negro 
has made in learning to live as a freeman, 
we do not also measure the progress that the 
white man has made, or has not made, in 
learning to live with freemen who happen 
not to be white. Only as Negroes learn to live 
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as completely free men and only as whites 
learn to live with Negroes who are free and, 
consequently, their equals. will we move 
toward solving the problems Lincoln had no 
time to solve. 

When Lincoln arrived in Washington 100 
years ago this month the situation was 
critical. He did all’ that his heart and mind 
could do to relieve it. There was a moment 
of failure as the Nation fell apart and as 
war came, with all its untold suffering and 
stark tragedy. Then, at long last, he and 
the Nation could hold their heads high and 
rejoice in the conclusion of the war and the 
triumph of the principle in which he be- 
lieved that right made might. But his steady 
hand was stilled, and he sent hurtling down 
through the century not only a great legacy 
but a grave responsibility. It is a legacy of 
steadfastness to a principle and dedication to 
a cause. It is an inspiring legacy and one 
that is easy to accept, even when one feels 
unworthy. 

The responsibility that is ours—yours and 
mine—is that which charges us to take his 
legacy and, through our own dedication, use 
it to make the victory over inequality and 
injustice more certain. It is a frightening 
responsibility. But if we are to be worthy 
of standing in this place and sharing in 
the legacy he gave to us, we must finish 
th task that he began. We must make a 
part of our lives and the central feature of 
our purpose the words he uttered in 1856, 
when he said: 

“The human heart is with us; God is with 
us. We shall again be able not to declare 
that ‘all States as States are equal,’ nor yet 
that ‘all citizens as citizens are equal,’ but 
to renew the broader, better declaration, in- 
cluding both these and much more, that ‘all 
men are created equal.’ ” 

The triumph of this principle will mark 
the victory of which all can be proud and 
which will be consonant with the great Amer- 
ican principle of freedom and equality. This 
will indeed be the victory more certain. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Bishop Vojtassak, 
Persecuted Prelate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, 40 years 
ago this month the historical city of 
Nitra, Czechoslovakia, was the scene of 
a solemn celebration. There occurred 
the consecration of the first three Slovak 
bishops since the creation of the first 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. Among 
these prelates was Jan Vojtassak. 

Bishop Vojtassak was born on No- 
vember 14, 1877, in Orava, a Slovakian 
county, poor in material splendor, but 
rich in spiritual heritage. He was or- 
dained to the sacred priesthood on July 
1, 1900, by Archbishop Micara, the papal 
nuncio of Pope Benedict XV. In a land 
rife with religious persecution, Father 
Vojtassak did not cease to perform his 
priestly tasks. Nor, even after his eleva- 
tion to the episcopacy, did he confine 
himself to diocesan concerns. He gained 
a reputation both at home and abroad 
as editor of Svata Rodina—Holy Family. 

In 1926 Bishop Vojtassak visited the 
United States. During his stay he and 
his fellow Slovak bishops were guests of 
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American cardinals and bishops at the 
International Eucharistic Congress in 
Chicago, Ill. Bishop Vojtassak had oc- 
casion to meet many Slovak-Americans 
including John C. Sciranka, of Passaic, 
N.J., who yet today edits the Slovak 
newspaper, Katolicky Sokol, in which 
there recently appeared a fitting tribute 
to the renowned Slovak prelate. 

A staunch foe of the Communists, 
Bishop Vojtassak was arrested in 1949 
and spent a short time in jail. He was 
thereafter sentenced to 24 years in prison 
for treason and espionage. The Com- 
munist authorities released him in 1956, 
apparently because of his advanced age. 
His most recent arrest, however, has not 
been explained. 

The Slovak Newspapermen’s Associa- 
tion of America has protested to United 
Nations Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold the cruel and unjust incar- 
ceration of this 20th century martyr. 

On behalf of free people the world 
over, I am signally honored to salute this 
“dry” martyr, this symbol of freedom, 
Bishop Jan Vojtassak, on the 40th anni- 
versary of his consecration. 





Dilemma of a Jeffersonian Democrat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a copy of an address 
delivered by Mr. L. E. Patterson, of 
Midland, Tex., to his local Rotary Club. 
While I do not know Mr. Patterson, I 
have read his speech with particular in- 
terest, and I consider it such an out- 
standing dissertation of American poli- 
tics that I think it deserves the attention 
of the House. Therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include herewith the 
text of Mr. Patterson’s address: 

These remarks will be neither political nor 
partisan in the sense in which Rotary has 
frowned on political addresses to clubs. As 
a matter of fact, much of what will be said 
applies with equal force to the Republican 
Party. But since we reside in a State which 
is predominantly Democratic, and because I 
belong to the Democratic Party, I shall ad- 
dress my remarks primarily to members of~ 
that party. 

As a descendent of two Confederate vet- 
erans, I must affirm that tradition does affect 
political views; nevertheless, I am a Demo- 
crat because I believe in the principles of 
that party as established by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. and developed by good Democrats dur- 
ing moré than a century of progress. Sub- 
sequent to World War I, however, influences 
foreign to the well understood basic prin- 
ciples of the party of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Wilson have seriously undermined those 
principles. It seems to me that those of us 
who are genuine Democrats must either 
drive out the influence of the non-Demo- 
crats who have ridden Trojan horses into 
our party citadel, or else we must reluctantly 
turn our cherished party over to them, and 
seek refuge in some other political organiza- 
tion which will advocate and practice Demo- 
cratic party fundamentals. 
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During the administration of President 
George Washington, the party we now call 
Democratic was founded by Jefferson in the 
belief that the ultimate power in any Gov- 
ernment resides in the people who form its 
citizenship. Jefferson’s party was organized 
in opposition to the Federalists who advo- 
cated great concentration of power in the 
Central Government, to be dominated by the 
aristocracy in the society of that day. From 
that time the Democratic Party has stood 
firm against such a concentration of power— 
that is, it had stood firm until recent dec- 
ades. In this latter period we have tolerated 
@ cancerous infiltration of our party by 
reactionaries, socialists, and worse, and, even 
more to our shame, have permitted some of 
them to attain high positions in the party. 

Before discussing party principles and the 
1960 platform, let’s define some terms which 
are bandied about and in many instances 
have lost their proper meaning. We hear 
much about the liberals and the conserva- 
tives in both parties. My dictionary defines 
a liberal as “a person favoring political re- 
forms tending toward democracy and per- 
sonal freedom for the individual.” It is ap- 
parent that the large majority of the so- 
called liberals in our party do not fit this 
definition because they advocate ever greater 
centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Enlargements of power at the top 
can come only from lower levels of Govern- 
ment; the consequence of which is ever 
smaller residues of democracy to the States 
and of freedom to the individual citizen. 
Most of these pseudoliberals are really re- 
actionaries, or worse, since they advocate as- 
sumption of more power in the Central Gov- 
ernment, the primary evil against which our 
Revolutionary War was fought. 

The dictionary defines a conservative as 
“a person who tends to preserve established 
institutions.” Therefore, in a society such 
as ours where government is by the people, 
the real conservative, who battles for the 
preservation of the liberties and individual 
rights of every citizen, and the genuine lib- 
eral, who strives to increase those liberties 
and rights, are on the same team. Those 
posing as liberals who advocate a return of 
the dictatorial powers of governments of the 
past are neither Democrats nor good Amer- 
icans. 

We hear much of the socialistic schemes 
advanced by certain persons who claim mem- 
bership in the Demorcatic Party. The dic- 
tionary definition of a socialist is “an ad- 
vocate of the system of ownership and opera- 
tion of the means of production and distri- 
bution by society rather than by private in- 
dividuals, with all members of society shar- 
ing in the work and products.” Unfortu- 
nately, we do have in our party ranks persons 
who are such advocates. Generally, they at- 
tempt to conceal the true nature of their 
proposals by labeling them with seemingly 
innocent titles such as “public power,” “wel- 
fare state,”’ “social security,” “state plan- 
ning.” It is basic to the philosophy of the 
Democratic Party that the people decide. 
No person, or group, whether governmental 
executive, legislator, or Judge, has the right 
to impose socialism in any form by camou- 
flaging it under deceptive phrases. Jeffer- 
son held that one of the principles of our 
party creed is the proper informing of the 
people. Once so informed, should they 
choose some type of socialism, that is their 
privilege and right. The choice between so- 
cialism and American capitalism is essen- 
tially the choice between the promise of a 
form of security offered by socialism, and 
the opportunities, freedoms, and individual 
dignity which our American system has pro- 
vided through seven generations. Have we 
today the right, in the vain hope of the 
promise of security, to liquidate the heritage 
we have from our fathers and grandfathers 
in the form of our American way of life, and 
thereby deny its blessings and opportunities 
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to our sons and grandsons? The answer to 
that question must be “No.” 

Just what are the basic principles of the 
Democratic Party? ‘They were described as 
the creed of our political faith by Jefferson 
in his first inaugural address, as follows: 

First: “Equal and exact justice to all men.” 

Second: ,“Peace, commerce and honest 
friendship with all nations.” 

Third: “The support of the State govern- 
ments in all their rights.” 

Fourth: “The preservation of the General 
Government in its whole constitutional 
vigor.” 

Fifth: “A jealous care of the right of elec- 
tion by the people.” 

Sixth: “Though the will of the majority is 
in all cases to prevail, the minority possess 
their equal rights which equal laws must 
protect.” 

Seventh: “A well disciplined militia.” 

Eighth: “The supremacy of the civil over 
the military authority.” 

Ninth: “Economy in the public expense.” 

Tenth: “The honest payment of our debts 
and sacred preservation of the public faith.” 

Eleventh: ‘Encouragement of agriculture, 
and of commerce as its handmaid.” 

Twelfth: “The diffusion of information 
and the arraignment of all abuses at the bar 
of public reason.” 

Thirteenth: “Freedom of religion.” 

Fourteenth: “Freedom of the press.” 

Fifteenth: “Freedom of person under the 
protection of habeas corpus.” 

Sixteenth: “Trials by juries impartially 
selected.” 

Circumstances have indeed changed since 
these fundamentals were first proclaimed. 
The United States is no longer a small or 
weak nation. But not a single one of these 
basic concepts of political processes in a 
government republican in form and demo- 
cratic in operation is in any degree obsolete. 
While approaches and methods may change, 
indeed they should change with evolving cir- 
cumstances, basic political principles do not 
change if we are to preserve the blessings 
which American governmental techniques 
introduced to the world. As we resist the 
modernist who argues that basic Christian 
creeds must change with the times, so we 
must vigorously oppose Party fifth-colum- 
nists who seek to purvey the equally false 
doctrine that fundamental political princi- 
ples must change with the times. 

That the 1960 Democratic platform con- 
tained provisions repugnant, not only to a 
host of Democrats, but also to party prin- 
ciples, is evident to every thoughtful person 
who has read it or who listened to its read- 
ing before the convention in Los Angeles. 
The contents to which most true Democrats 
object, because of their violations of funda- 
mental principles, fall under six of the state- 
ments in Jefferson’s Creed, and most of them 
under his third and fourth points, “The 
support of the State governments in all of 
their rights,” and “The preservation of the 
General Government in its whole constitu- 
tional vigor.” What are the proper activities 
of the various levels of Government? In 1816 
Jefferson expressed them in this manner: 
“Let the National Government be entrusted 
with the defense of the Nation, and its for- 
eign and Federal relations; the State gov- 
ernments with civil rights, laws, police, and 
administration of what concerns the State 
generally; the counties with the-local con- 
cerns of the counties, and each ward direct 
the interests within itself.” Legally, of 
course, the Federal Government possesses 
only those powers expressly granted to it 
by the Constitution, and all others, under 
the 9th and 10th amendments, belong to 
the people and the States. It is argued that 
unconstitutional authority can be assumed 
by the National Government under the gen- 
eral welfare clause of the Constitution. That 
argument proceeds from the assumption that 
a few individuals highly placed in the Gov- 
ernment know better than does the body of 
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the people what constitutes the general wel- 
fare. How Jefferson’s soul must agonize at 
such presumption. In fields in which the 
people of this land do wish to delegate ad- 
ditional authority. to the Federal Govern- 
ment, their duty is to do so by constitutional 
amendment; but until the people do so it is 
the obligation of every good Democrat, in- 
deed every good citizen, to oppose all usurpa- 
tion of this authority by edict of Executive, 
court, or legislature. 

In the area of unconstitutional assump- 
tion of powers by the General Government 
asserted by the 1960 platform, let us first 
look at minimum wage laws. The whole 
concept of Federal action in this field is 
repugnant to any real Democrat for the 
simple reason that it represents an invasion 
of the rights of the individual citizen. That 
fact cannot be changed by any quantity of 
legalistic gobbledygook by court justices or 
executive agencies, who seek to enforce their 
personal philosophies in decisions which 
should be based on law alone. On the one 
hand is advocated aid to small businesses, 
and on the other is struck the blow which 
will force many of them to the wall. Despite 
all of the oratory critical of big business, our 
party platform advocates the one measure 
which insures that the big will grow larger 
through the killing off of the smaller and 
weaker concerns from uneconomic labor 
costs. Not only is it fallacious to suppose 
that living costs are so uniform over a nation 
as large as ours as to warrant a uniform scale 
of compensation in any occupation, it is also 
oblivious to the welfare of marginal workers 
who are unable to compete with the better 
qualified for jobs involving higher pay scales. 
If minimum wage laws are required in any of 
the States, the people are free to authorize 
them by use of the ballot. 

Regardless of your feeling relative to the 
existing social security structure, as a good 
Democrat you can only oppose the forcible 
placing of medical care for the aged, or any 
other group, under that program. It is but 
one further step in depriving the people 
of their right to despose of the product of 
their labor without having any voice in the 
matter. Perhaps the opportunity for cover- 
age under government-sponsored medical 
expense insurance should be made available 
to those who wish to take advantage of it 
on a voluntary basis; but any compulsion in 
the matter is certainly beyond the constitu- 
tional authority of the Federal Government. 

While Jefferson outlined an elaborate 
scheme for public schools at all levels for 
his native State of Virginia, and was a 
founder of that State’s great university, he 
never once suggested that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had any business whatsoever in 
public education. Certainly the Constitu- 
tion does not authorize it, and therefore the 
States and the people retain that authority. 
Ifthe National Government is able to make 
funds available for loans and grants to edu- 
cational institutions as proposed in the 
platform, then Federal taxes should be re- 
duced by that amount so that States and 
local school districts may be able to utilize 
that money without the percentage of the 
take which Washington extracts; and with- 
out other interference requisite to the task. 

The proposal to establish a so-called Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, thereby 
authorizing a Federal bureau to dictate to 
private business whom it may employ or 
dismiss, is nothing but a bald-faced in- 
vasion of the rights of the people guaran- 
teed under the 10th amendment. If the 
citizens of any State feel such laws to be 
necessary or desirable, they have full author- 
ity to establish them in their particular 
areas, and our party’s platform should so 
stipulate. 

Many of you have seen that magnificent 
Jefferson Memorial set amid the cherry blos- 
s0oms and dogwood blooms which line the 
Potomac Tidal Basin in our National Capi- 
» tal. And you will recall that engraved 
@long the frieze of its splendid rotunda are 
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these imperishable words from the pen of 
the founder of our party: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” rtainly one of the most vicious 
modern forms of such tyranny is the con- 
cept that every worker should be denied his 
opportunity to obtain a job wherewith to 
support his family unless he belongs to some 
particular labor union. Accordingly, the 
provision of the 1960 platform which would 
seek to prohibit the States who wish to do 
so from adopting or retaining so-called right 
to work laws is not only unconstitutional, 
but is utterly contrary to the principles and 
traditions of the party. 

The fifth item of Jefferson’s creed, “A 
jealous care of the right of election by the 
people,”’ provides the answer to all attempted 
invasions of the rights of the States and 
people by the Federal Government. If the 
voters feel that the National Government 
should have any of the powers which the 
Constitution reserves to the people, they 
can so authorize by their inherent right of 
election. Or if they feel that the problems 
involved should be dealt with at the State 
level, they may so elect in the voting booth. 
The fact that they have done neither in most 
of these areas is strongly persuasive that they 
are not impressed with the necessity or de- 
sirability of governmental intervention. 

The 9th and 10th items of Jefferson's 
creed, “Economy in the public expense,” and 
“The honest payment of our debts and sacred 
preservation of the public faith,” speak vol- 
umes with respect to the platform's bold 
promises of financial advantages from the 
public treasury to numerous special groups. 
They also remind us of the intrinsic dis- 
honesty of proposals to manipulate our 
monetary system in order to produce arbi- 
trary interest rates or for any other purpose 
which would compromise the public faith. 

Jefferson’s 11th point involved the en- 
couragement of agriculture, and he elabo- 
rated that theme in his voluminous writ- 
ings, never suggesting the possibility of fi- 
nancial subsidy to this industry, even on a 
State level. Surely, excepting only the emer- 
gency of a major war, there is no constitu- 
tional basis for the enormously expensive 
farm price support program we have main- 
tained all these years since the close of 
World War II. Instead of advocating the 
further manipulation of factors affecting 
farm income in order to achieve a given 
parity level, our 1960 platform should have 
spelled out a scheme for the National Gov- 
ernment’s orderly retirement from the whole 
field over a reasonable period of time: If 
the people want the farm subsidy program 
continued by the Federal Government, let 
them speak in a suitable constitutional 
amendment; otherwise true Democrats 
should strive for its abandonment. Jefferson 
spoke with truth and wisdom when he said 
in his first annual message to Congress, 
“Agriculture, manufacture, commerce, and 
navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, 
are most thriving when most free to indi- 
vidual enterprise.” 

With further reference to his 12th item of 
political creed, “the diffusion of informa- 
tion,”’ Jefferson also wrote these words: “Ed- 
ucate and inform the whole mass of the 
people. Enable them to see that it is to their 
interest to preserve peace and order, and they 
will preserve them. And it requires no very 
high degree of education to convince them of 
this. They are the only sure reliance for 
the preservation of our liberty.” 

Surely the provision of the platform which 
calls for the elimination of literacy tests for 
voting was included merely as a concession to 
special groups and will not be further con- 
sidered by responsible party leadership. 

A process of departure from basic party 
principles which has extended over a period 
of several decades cannot be corrected in 1 
year, 4 years, or even a decade. But the 
trend, the direction of drift, can be changed 
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within a shorter period if the members of the 
party, or any substantial fraction of that 
membership, are sufficiently determined and 
dedicated to party restoration. What can 
you and I do as individual Democrats? The 
answer to that question is that there are 
many things which can be done. To single 
out a few which are well within the capa- 
bility of every Democrat, and are things 
which every good citizen should do regard- 
less of party affiliation: 

First. Make known to your U.S. Senators 
your feelings with respect to the nominees 
which President Kennedy has made for his 
Cabinet. If you feel, for any reason, that 
any of these, or other proposed appointments, 
are not in the best interest of good govern- 
ment in our Nation, ask your Senators to 
oppose their confirmation. 

Second. Inform your Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington how you stand on 
important legislative issues to be consid- 
ered at this session. And particularly voice 
your opposition to any measures which you 
sincerely deem hostile to the freedom and 
best interests of our country. 

Third. Scrutinize with particular care all 
future nominees for appointment to the Su- 
preme Court. These are positions for ju- 
rists and not politicians. Men who permit 
personal philosophy, prejudice, or ambition 
to influence decisions and interpretations of 
the law of the land have no place on this 
bench. 

Fourth. Well ahead of the next national 
convention, let the party chairman in your 
county and State, as well as the national 
chairman, know of your determination to 
have the party platform drafted by men who 
are devoted to the basic principles of the 
Democratic Party, and who are above pres- 
sures from any candidate for nomination by 
the convention. 

Fifth. Attend each of your precinct meet- 
ings and work to see that genuine Democrats 
head your precinct organization and repre- 
sent you at your county and State conven- 
tions. 

In the mortal struggle in which the free 
world and communism are now engaged it 
is imperative that we Americans know just 
what we believe and why: else how can we 
defend against the ideological offensives of 
the enemy? This is no time for a political 
party to mean all things to people of all 
political complexions. Even Communists 
have found haven in our party, and to our 
eternal disgrace have used its machinery 
to attain high places in Government. This 
is the time for our party to reaffirm the 
fundamental precepts of the democratic 
processes in a Republican form of govern- 
ment. In 1787 Jefferson wrote: “I hold it 
that a little rebellion, now and then, is a 
good thing, and as necessary in the politi- 
cal world as storms in the physical.” I 
submit to you here today that, for those of 
us who believe in the soundness of the creed 
of our party as expounded by Jefferson, it 
is high time that a “little rebellion” be or- 
ganized against the non-Democrats who have 
so skillfully invaded our ranks as to seize 
positions of power out of all proportion 
to their numbers. Let’s restore control of 
the party to its true members, its policies 
to bedrock democracy, and its practices to 
the Constitution. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Times carried an 
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interesting column by Mr. Arthur Krock 
dealing with the subject of Federal aid to 
education. It is an important column, 
and one which I hope all of my colleagues 
will take the time to read, because it sug- 
gests many extremely valid points on 
which we should exercise caution, judg- 
ment, and discretion in dealing with this 
vast question of Federal aid to education. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the column in the 
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ORIGINS OF THE FEDERAL TAKEOVER 
OF EDUCATION 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 22.—A principal 
argument for the necessity of larger and 
broader subsidy of public education by the 
Federal Government is that the States can- 
not be relied on to meet its current defi- 
ciencies. Both those who make and reject 
this argument can cite supporting statistics. 
But much more easily demonstrable than 
either position is that, even if most States 
wanted to provide all or much of President 
Kennedy’s. new program, they have been de- 
prived of the taxable sources required to 
finance it. 

Progressively these sources, by acts of Con- 
gress and rulings of the Federal judiciary, 
have been siphoned dry by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is small reason to hope, 
especially while this administration remains 
in power, that any substantial restoration of 
these revenues to the States will be proposed 
by the Treasury in its forthcoming, very 
gradual reforms of the inequities in the 
general tax structure. 

The result is that the States are wide open 
to the growth of the Central Government’s 
“rich uncle” role in local education, even to 
raise the pay of teachers if the States want 
to make this use of Federal subsidies. Yet 
it is a matter of record that nationalized 
public-school systems in other countries have 
been successfully employed by the dominant 
political party to influence the thinking of 
pupils through teachers who look to the 
Capital for promotion and pay. If, there- 
fore, Congress, which, after all, is derived 
from the citizenship of the several States, 
accepts this part of the President’s proposed 
subsidy for education, then in that particular 
the United States will have become federal- 
ized beyond the concept of the founders of 
the party of that name. 

It was a very important particular to 
Jefferson and those who subscribed to his 
fear of the consequences to individual free- 
dom of an ever-enlarging central govern- 
ment, pervading more and more the daily 
lives of the citizens, and encroaching more 
and more on the sovereignty of the States. 
But those which are tax-starved became so 
with the consent of their own Representa- 
tives in Congress. And some States which 
have ample resources appropriated less than 
they could afford, and certainly less than 
they needed, to support efficient public edu- 
cational systems. To this extent they in- 
vited the expansion of Federal influence in 
these systems that is both definite and im- 
plicit in the program President Kennedy sent 
to Congress. 

Moreover, States whose congressional 
delegations have been loudest in bemoaning 
the steady shrinkage of States’ right by 
Executive, legislative and especially judicial 
actions, for years have been eager applicants 
and happy recipients of Federal appropria- 
tions for local projects. With few excep- 
tions, the leading politicians in the South 
have been as indifferent to the fact that this 
Natfon is an established republic, not a 
majority democratcy, as those politicians in 
other sections who steadily propose numer- 
ous devices by which the fact can be evaded. 
If it is now too late for the southerners to 
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check the expansion of federalism into the 
area of permissive subsidies for local teach- 
ers’ pay, their share in its origins is clear. 


THE CHURCH-STATE ISSUE 


Though this reversal of longstanding na- 
tional policy is the center of congressional 
resistance to the President’s proposals, the 
appropriation he seeks for college scholar- 
ships has evoked another dispute. Is it a 
violation of the Constitution in that these 
scholarships funds may be spent at institu- 
tions under sectarian control? On this point, 
however, there would appear to be legal 
sanction, as there is for expending public 
funds to transport and feed pupils attending 
primary and secondary religious schools. 

In dissenting to a 5-to-4 decision 
that the constitutional separation of church 
and State was not infringed by a New Jersey 
law providing transportation to all children, 
including those who attended private and 
parochial schools unless operated for profit, 
Justice Jackson found this a violation only 
because, in his opinion, Catholic schools 
benefited and those conducted by other sects 
did not. In no respect is this true of the 
proposed college scholarships. 

When extolling George Washington today 
no congressional orator brought him into the 
controversy, though that may come. But his 
fellow southerners would find it as difficult 
to represent him as a consistent State’s 
righter as to prove that of themselves. The 
States’ lethargy, profiteering and continuous 
trade with the British almost lost him the 
War of the Revolution. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I wish to include articles which 
have recently appeared in the December 
10, 1930, January 12, and February 13, 
1961, editions of the Corsicana Daily 
Sun, Corsicana, Tex, on “Person-to-Per- 
son Diplomacy.” 

A small group of public-spirited citi- 
zens of this town of some 20,000, follow- 
ing suggestions of our State Department 
and the Dallas Council on World Affairs, 
initiated action in helping to entertain 
foreign visitors visiting in the United 
States. The young men written up in 
the following articles are South Amer- 
ican students at the Navarro Junior 
College. 

Investments of this type in my opinion 
are worth much more than the many 
dollars we expend in our foreign aid pro- 
grams, and it is my hope that the ex- 
ample set by the residents of Corsicana, 
Tex. will be followed by many more 
communities in this great country: 
[From the Corsicana (Tex.) Daily Sun, Dec. 

10, 1960] 
Host FAMILIES SELECTED FoR SIx BOLIVIAN 

STUDENTS AT NAVARRO JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Host families have been lined up for six 
boys from Bolivia here attending Navarro 
Junior College by the Corsicana Committee 
for Entertainment of Foreign Visitors, an ad- 
junct of the Dallas committee. 

The Corsicana committee was formulated 
several weeks ago after Mayor R. S. Reading 
received an invitation from the Dallas Com- 
mittee for Entertainment of Foreign Visitors 
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sponsored by the Dallas Council on World 
Affairs to attend a meeting of some 20 neigh- 
boring cities to Dallas to work in conjunc- 
tion with that city. 

The function of the committee is to per- 
form person-to-person diplomacy in behalf 
of the State Department in helping to enter- 
tain foreigners who are in Texas on State 
Department sponsored trips or hospitality 
tours. 

The six boys are attending Navarro Junior 
College under sponsorship of Cecil Williams, 
economics instructor, who taught a year in 
Bolivia under a Federal grant. Five of the 
boys are Bolivian and the sixth is from Spain 
who has been living with his family there 
for the past 5 years. 

Volunteering to serve as host families for 
the youths during their scholastic career at 
Navarro Junior College are: Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay M. Wolens, 1439 Columbia, who will be 
hosts to Roberto Ampuero. Ampuero is a 
graduate of the Anglo-American School at 
Oruro, Bolivia, where Williams taught. He 
presently is working as an assistant to W. V. 
Mowlam, surveyor. His father works for the 
Bolivian Railroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Clowe, 1900 Mimosa 
Drive, are the host family for Emilio Loayza, 
who is a graduate of the Oruro School and 
is a premed student. He is working at 
Texas Miller hat factory 8 hours daily while 
attending school. His father is a pharma-~- 
cist; his mother is dead. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Mayo, 3004 West Fourth 
Avenue, are the host family to Reynaldo 
Castillo, who is an engineering student and 
who also works 8 hours daily at Texas Miller 
while attending NJC. His father works for 
the Bank of Peru. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Bob Tekell, 1200 Belmont 
Circle, are hosts to Guido Ledezma, who is 
undecided as to what his major in college 
will be. He also is a graduate of the Anglo- 
American School in Oruro. Ledezma’s father 
is an exectuive for the Bolivian Railroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Robinson, 618 Mills 
Place, are hosts to Jose Chulver, a graduate 
of the Oruro School, who will enroll at NJC 
in the spring, having arrived after the others 
did. His father is economist for the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia and has been commissioned 
to work on the railroad problem in that 
country. He presently works at the Collin 
Street bakery and lives at the YMCA. 

Jose Coro, who is Spanish, has as his host 
family Mr. and Mrs. Homer Logan, Route 1, 
Corsicana. His family has lived in Bolivia 
the past 5 years and for 2 years prior to 
coming to Corsicana to attend NJC he 
worked for the U.S. Embassy. His father 
is in the cocoa business. He is an engineer- 
ing student. 

Mrs. Logan, one of those commissioned by 
Mayor Reading to help formulate the Cor- 
sicana Committee, explained that the func- 
tion of the hosts families is to have the stu- 
dents into their homes at least once a month 
for a meal and family fellowship, and to re- 
member the foreign students with gifts on 
their birthdays and special occasions. These 
family contacts are designed to demonstrate 
American hospitality and further under- 
standing between nations of the world 
through direct person-to-person contact. 

This week, the wives of the host families 
gathered at the chamber of commerce, where 
Mrs. Logan works to learn about their new 
wards so to speak from Williams. Williams 
screened for the families color slides of the 
six students, along with pictures of their 
parents and brothers and sisters back in 
Bolivia and gave the group as much infor- 
mation about the boys and their families as 
he could. 

[From the Corsicana (Tex.) Daily Sun, 

Jan. 12, 1961] 


LocaL DreLtomacy Draws ATTENTION 


Corsicana’s person-to-person diplomacy is 
drawing two countries—Bolivia, South Amer- 
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ica, and the United States closer together, 
and in a manner that is pleasing to the par- 
ticipants of this new venture into interna- 
tional friendships. 

Early in December, the Daily Sun carried 
a news story about the six Corsicana families 
which had become host families to six Boli- 
vian boys from Oruro, five of whom are en- 
rolled at Navarro Junior College. They were 
all students of Cecil Williams, NJC econom- 
ics instructor, when he taught for 1 year at 
the Colegio Anglo Americano school in 
Oruro, and through Williams’ efforts have 
entered the United States to hecome students 
at NJC. 

It was through the efforts of the newly or- 
ganized Corsicana committee for entertain- 
ment of foreign visitors, that host families 
were obtained for the boys while they are 
junior college students to make their stay a 
little more pleasant by providing a family 
atmosphere for the students. 

A clipping of the news story was sent to 
the boys’ parents in Oruro and January 5, 
the Oruro newspaper, La Patria, carried a 
complete translation in Spanish of the Daily 
Sun news account of the boys being adopted, 
so to speak, by host families. 

Thursday Williams displayed a copy of the 
newspaper, calling attention to the fact that 
on page 1 of the same paper was a story de- 
noting the establishmerit in Oruro by the 
Soviets of a cultural center to explain to 
Bolivians the merits of the Russian way of 
life. 

The teacher had told civic groups in talks 
made since the students have been here that 
the Communists are making strong bids to 
sell their doctrines and are offering free 
schooling in their Iron Curtain satellites to 
Bolivians upon graduation from high school. 
The boys attending school here are paying 
their own tuition and working to earn 
money. 

What is even more significant is the fact 
that on January 6, La Patria printed an ed- 
itorial commending the person-to-person 
diplomacy that Corsicanans are carrying out. 

The parents of the students and the boys 
themselves, upon receiving clippings, brought 
them to Williams, and he in turn exhibited 
them to the Corsicana committee members 
and the press: 

La Patria’s editorial was translated into 
English by Williams and his students, and is 
herewith reprinted with the headline: 


“DIPLOMACY FROM PERSON TO PERSON 


“Under the heading of ‘Diplomacy From 
Person to Person’ a short while ago there 
was initiated in the United States an activity 
of the highest social impact that tends to- 
ward mutual knowledge and understanding 
between foreign visitors and the families of 
North America. Official dealings between 
people of different countries are usually for- 
mal and dictated by protocol. This relation 
is inadequate and does nothing to bring 
the bonds of friendship closer. 

“Five students from Oruro have been fa- 
vored with this program. The committee for 
the entertainment of foreign visitors of Cor- 
sicana has assigned host families in Corsicana 
to see that the students feel at home as 
much as possible in a foreign country. Mr. 
Cecil Williams, an old friend of our city, 
who was a professor for a while at the Colegio 
Anglo Americano had an essential part in 
the formation of this plan. 


“The North American people, traditionally 
hospitable and cordial, are trying to give 
some of the warmth of home to these stu- 
dents. Nothing could be compared with 
this act of good intentions. It is not pos- 
sible to compare anything with this labor 
of human significance that is without po- 
litical or economic interests. It is given 
without hateful discrimination, obeying only 
the impulse of fraternal sentiment with ab- 
solutely the highest altruism. 
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“This case might not look like much on 
the surface. It has a meaning that might be 
difficult to understand. It is evidence of 
the spiritual values and moral virtues that 
adorn the people of the United States. This 
constitutes one of the best examples of eras- 
ing prejudice. 

“The intensity and constance of these 
gestures is propaganda that cannot be de- 
nied by people who do not possess such 
good intentions as the people of that great 
nation to the north,” the La Patria editorial 
concluded. 

Williams, in discussing the matter Thurs- 
day with a reporter said the Bolivian stu- 
dents were highly pleased as was he that the 
Oruro newspaper had emphasized its senti- 
ments on the value of this program. Wil- 
liams said it is particularly significant, he 
feels, because of the editorial’s final para- 
graph which was printed on the day after 
the paper had carried the completed transla- 
tion of the Daily Sun’s news story on the 


host families on an inside page, and had > 


carried on its front page the story about 
the “Communist culture center’’ being es- 
tablished in Oruro to promote the subleties 
of that system of government. 

It was announced by the Corsicana com- 
mittee that a seventh Oruro student, Felix 
Seraba, had arrived here before Christmas 
to enroll at NJC at midterm, and Thursday 
Dr. and Mrs. Lowell Campbell became Ser- 
aba’s host family so that now all will enjoy 
a closer family relationship while in Cor- 
sicana as person-to-person diplomacy is 
waged here and goes forward in the cement- 
ing of friendly relations between two na- 
tions. 

At the request of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, Williams will forward to Washington, 
a complete file on the news stories and ac- 
counts of the activities of the Bolivian stu- 
dents, their host families, and the editorial 
comment and news stories printed by La 
Patria. 





{From the Corsicana (Tex.) Daily Sun, 
Feb. 13, 1961] 


BoOLIvIAN STUDENTS ENTERTAINED BY HOST 
FAMILIES SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Bolivian students at Navarro Junior 
College and their host families were feted 
with a family fun party Saturday night by 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Logan and daughter, 
Betty Jo, and their Bolivian student, Jose 
Coro. The party was held at the State Home 
Lake House and each family brought a picnic 
supper. 

Guests were greeted at the door and as 
they signed the register were assigned a col- 
lege or university of renown to represent in 
mock Olympics. Games, square dancing, and 
Bolivian dances were enjoyed throughout the 
evening. - 

Attending were Cecil Williams, Navarro 
Junior College instructor who is sponsoring 
the Bolivian boys while they are in this coun- 
try attending school; Paul Vandenburg; an- 
other Navarro Junior College instructor; Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert Bone, host family to Freddy 
Bustillos, and the Bones’ daughters Gaynelle 
and Ann; Mr. and Mrs. Joe Bob Tekell, host 
family to Guido Ledezma, and the Tekells’ 
sons Mark, Brad, and Scott; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
B. Mayo, host family to Raynaldo Castillo, 
and their daughter Sue Mayo; Mrs. Lowell 
Campbell, whose family is host to Felix Sara- 
bia, and the Campbells’ sons Dale, Dwane, 
and Neal; Mrs. W. B. Robinson, whose family 
is host to Jose Chulver, and the Robinsons’ 
daughter Beth; Stevie Wolens, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jay Marvin Wolens, host family to Rob- 
ert Ampuero; Emilio Loayza, whose host fam- 
ily is Mr. and Mrs. Harry Clowe, and these in- 
vited guests of the host families, Carol Beene, 
Helen Brunett, Georgia Pollock, Norman 
Henthorn, and Sarah Gray. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bone are the most recent 


Corsicanans to accept a part in hosting the. 
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Bolivian. students in this unique person-to- 
person diplomacy which has resulted in in- 
ternational publicity in both the United 
States and Bolivia, South America. Their 
protege, Freddy Bustillos, arrived here about 
2 weeks ago and joined his fellow students 
from Oruro, Bolivia, in classwork at Navarro 
Junior College. 





Lynn Sunday Post: 1 Year Old and 
Growing Fast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been disturbed by the decline in the 
number of newspapers published in the 
United States. High operating costs 
and mergers have put many old family 
papers out of business. 

I am happy to report one change in 
that trend, and the admirable enterprise 
responsible for the birth—replacing the 
death—of a Sunday newspaper. 

When the Lynn Telegram-News, of 
Lynn, Mass., was bought and the new 
owners decided to discontinue the Sun- 
day paper, there was consternation in 
the greater Lynn and North Shore area, 
near Boston. But the staff refused to 
quit. 

One day they were working for a 
paper, and then it was gone. In its 
place, being newspapermen with a love 
for their work, they decided to start a 
new one on a shoestring, but ‘where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

For the story of this remarkable news- 
paper achievement and of the displaced 
employees who pooled their human re- 
sources to become publishers, I insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial and 
article from their first anniversary edi- 
tion of February 14, 1961: 

ONE YEAR OLD 

Today the Lynn Sunday Post begins its 
second year of operation, grateful for the ac- 
ceptance which it has been given by the 
people of the North Shore and confident of 
the greater service which it can render to 
them in the years to come. 

One year ago, on February 14, 1960, the 
first edition of the Sunday Post appeared 
after hasty preparations were made to fill the 
void caused by the suspension of the old 
Lynn Sunday Telegram-News in January. 

We were not then concerned—nor are we 
now—with the reasons why the purchasers 
of the Telegram-News felt that the North 
Shore area should be deprived of a Sunday 
newspaper after it had been supporting one 
continuously for 47 years. 

We were concerned—and are concerned 
now—with the fact that the people of the 
area want and need a Sunday newspaper. 

Our faith in the people has been sustained 
by the events of the last year. For 52 con- 
secutive Sunday. we have put out a news- 
paper filled with local news, local pictures, 
local features, and advertising messages from 
business organizations which sell and service 
the public. - 

The Sunday Post has no affiliation with 
any other newspaper. It is controlled by no 
other newspaper. 


> 


x? 


> 
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The Sunday Post is completely independ- 
ent and stands ready to speak up whenever 
it feels that the community interest demands. 

During the last year we have received many 
expressions of praise and confidence from 
individuals and groups in this area. We 
have also received a few brickbats. We hope 
that we have merited the praise and con- 
fidence. We do not concede that we de- 
served the brickbats, but we do not expect 
to be able to satisfy everybody all the time. 

We intend to continue to support in our 
editorial columns the cause of the great 
numbers of the people who foil for a living. 
We intend to continue to stand for fair play 
and fair treatment for all. We intend to 
devote maximum effort to improving our 
community, our State, and our country in 
the interest of the people. 

The past year has demonstrated to us 
that the people of Greater Lynn and the 
North Shore, numbered in the many thou- 
sands of families, like our newspaper and are 
rooting for us to continue our growth and 
progress. 

We deeply appreciate more than words can 
express this weekly vote of confidence which 
we receive. We pledge that we will spare 
no effort to produce an ever bigger and 
better local Sunday newspaper. 





Post Is HEALTHY BABY ON FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 
MucH ACCOMPLISHED SINCE FEBRUARY 14, 
1960, Drrectors ReEPoRT—THERE WERE 
Many Firsts, WirH More To Come—LOYAL 
Post FAMILY GRATEFUL THAT PEOPLE LIKE 
Us 

(By Tom McGovern) 


It seems impossible that a year has gone 
by since the first issue of the Lynn Sunday 
Post made it appearance. But the record 
sustains the fact indisputably that the 
maiden edition made its debut Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960, and here we are 52 weeks later 
with the 583d—volume 2, No. 1. 

What was it like? How are you doing? 
People keep putting these questions to me 
and my fellow directors of the Citizens Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Fred Bowler and Tom Mc- 
Manus. What answers do you give to such 
queries? 

All we can tell them is that things in gen- 
eral look considerably brighter than they 
did a year ago. We all have high hopes of 
building this venture into something truly 
outstanding. And we offer modestly that it 
is as good as, if not better than, any local 
Sunday newspaper ever published in this 
area. 

At the present time we are required to do 
so much of the physical work ourselves that 
it has slowed any contemplated expansion or 
enlargement plans. I suppose this is true 
of any new business. The owners must of 
necessity do the hard work until the income 
is available to hire younger and stronger 
men. 

GETTING THERE 


But, believe you me, we are gradually get- 
ting there. While the year skipped by like 
a jetliner, those early weeks, when we were 
having our printing done in the composing 
room of the Cambridge Chronicle, seem al- 
most like a dream. 

There are enough problems to getting out 
a@ newspaper of this type each week without 
having to worry about transporting every 
line of editorial copy, advertising material, 
and engraving a distance of 15 miles and hav- 
ing unfamiliar compositors print and assem- 
ble it. 

We will ever be grateful to Bill Dole and 
his associates at the Chronicle in Cambridge 
for giving us the facilities when we needed 
them a year ago. But even their wonderful 
help imposed a tremendous physical effort. 
They were printing at least three other week- 
lies in the plant at the time, in addition toa 
Greek-language edition. You can imagine 
what it was like trying to find a galley of 
missing type admidst that conglomeration. 
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BATAAN 


Bowler, McManus, and I jokingly referred 
to the Saturday ordeal as the “Bataan death 
march.” For fellows who were not used to 
it, jumping around, writing copy on the fly, 
or standing over pages of type for the most 
part had a devitalizing effect. 

Because the printers were from another 
city and had little knowledge of Lynn names, 
it meant extra hours of reading proof, check- 
ing page mats, and attending to other details 
which normally do not occupy editorial 
employees. 

TWELVE EDITIONS 

We got out 12 editions at the Chronicle 
before our old Telegraph-News associates, 
Bill Chandnoit and Tony Genosi, were ready 
to take over the mechanical chores at 7 Wil- 
low Street, Lynn, in the old Commerce En- 
graving Co. space on the fourth floor. 

This in itself was also quite An under- 
taking for these chaps, since they had ITU 
and were earning respectable pay. But they 
could visualize that, for the money we were 
paying at Cambridge each week, there was 
no reason why they could not create and 
operate a printing shop. 

It is nice to report that in the ensuing 
weeks they have not only done a creditable 
job for us, but likewise have picked up other 
accounts in the advertising and publishing 
fields. 

STILL A GRIND 


But while the Lynn Typesetting Corp. has 
moved us off of our feet, and that is a bless- 
ing, it is still quite a grind. We actually get 
out two newspapers a week. The first com- 
plement embodies the society pages, features, 
display advertising, and other matter for 
which the time element is not vital. On 
Saturday we must of necessity concern our- 
selves with the latest news happenings— 
deaths, accidents, and that day’s sports 
events. 

Crises cropped up from time to time, nota- 
bly the blizzard in March of last year and 
the vicious northeaster of the most recent 
weekend, but the loyal staff of Post workers 
and the indefatigable crew of the mechanical 
departments put their shoulders to the 
wheel and brought forth the editions. 

An accolade should go, also, to the dis- 
tributors, news dealers, and newsboys who 
made sure that the Post got into the hands 
of the readers every Sunday morning for 
52 weeks. 

ADDITIONS 


By degrees, as 1960 went forward, improve- 
ments were made in the Sunday Post’s for- 
mat. The use of United Press International 
news, features, and pictures was increased. 
A color comic section was added to the Post 
package. In addition, the leasing of a ma- 
chine which produced newspaper pictures 
abundantly and swiftly enabled us to pre- 
sent an expanded pictorial display for the 
readership and for advertisers, too. 

We gave this area a local Sunday first 
this fall as we presented pictures of Satur- 
day night football games in our Sunday edi- 
tions. Similarly, when Art Hutchins hit 188 
to win the $5,000 bowling prize some weeks 
ago, we not only took his picture on the 
spot but engraved it along with a facsimile 
of his historic score sheet to pass both along 
to our sports hungry Sunday clients. This 
Fairchild equipment is capable of producing 
a plastic reproduction of a photograph in a 
fraction of the time required to complete a 
zinc engraving. 

PEOPLE LIKE US 

As pointed out by the writer in previous 
articles, the one factor which has sustained 
this publication from the outset is the de- 
pendability of the belief that this area needs, 
and wants, a local Sunday newspaper. 

The Boston Sunday newspapers are won- 
derful, and certainly weigh more than ours, 
but, for every inch of Greater Lynn local 
news which they publish, we probably pre- 
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sent 200 inches. So there you have it. We 
like to see people buy newspapers. Pur- 
chase your favorite Boston edition, but buy 
ours, also. 

To our faithful readers and those Lynn 
firms which utilize our columns for adver- 
tising purposes, we shall ever be grateful. 
We have no ax to grind with those who do 
not use our medium. They will never have 
to worry about our breaking down their 
doors. But our columns are open to all. «+ 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


No story on the Sunday Post would be 
complete without a word about the ad- 
vertising department. Two of the old Tele- 
gram-News veterans, Bernie McGovern and 
John Galligan, hold forth in this sector, 
aided and abetted by a more youthful, and 
energetic personality, Tom McGovern, Jr. 

I don’t think any newspaper anywhere 
has three finer advertising men. You must 
forgive me if I am prejudiced, for Bernie is 
my younger brother, and Tom, Jr., is my son, 
but I must point out that neither is working 
for the Post because of necessity. 

Bernie is an established man in his field, 
who could have gone anywhere and com- 
manded far more money than we pay him. 
Tom, Jr., left a higher paying post with the 
Quaker Oats Co. to join us. Experienced 
John Galligan has the respect of all Lynn 
business people. 





Medical “Hope” Ship Team Reorganizes 
Bali Hospitals ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege on February 16, 1961, 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the first of a series of news articles by 
Dr. Alex Sahagian-Edwards, a constitu- 
ent of my district, and an instructor in 
medicine at Columbia University College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. Saha- 
gian-Edwards recently completed a tour 
of duty aboard the mercy ship Hope, a 
privately sponsored and outfitted hos- 
pital bringing modern medical knowl- 
edge and skills to newly developed coun- 
tries. The medical team traveling on the 
mercy ship Hope visited Bali where 2 mil- 
lion people have only 15 doctors servic- 
ing the medical needs of this land. The 
medical team reorganized the hospital’s 
out-patient department in that area and 
has rendered yeoman service to the peo- 
ple of Bali, Indonesia. 

The New York Herald Tribune on 
February 19, 1961, contained the second 
article by Dr. Sahagian-Edwards, and a 
reading of it will indicate the extent and 
the efficacy of the work that was done 
by the doctors of mercy ship Hope: 

Batt, InDONEsIa.—The Hope team estab- 
lished a beachhead in the out-patient de- 
partment of the Rumah Sahkit Umum 
Wangay (Central Hospital) at Den Pasar, the 
capital of Bali. Dr. Noerah, the physician- 
resident-superintendent, gave us carte 
blanche to run his clinic. 

As soon as word spread that the Hope 
physicians were running the show, the daily 
census of approximately 200 went up 100 
percent. At this point, traveling to and 
from the ship became unfeasible, so we estab- 
lished residence on the hospital grounds. 
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GREETED BY NATIVES 


The morning we arrived in Bali was right 
out of a Fitzpatrick travelogue. Native out- 
rigger canoes came to greet us as we dropped 
anchor in Padang Bay, the port for southern 
Bali, an island with 2 million persons and 15 
doctors. 

The bay, which is nothing more than a 
palm-lined cove with volcanic mountains as 
a backdrop, lies 60 kilometers from Den 
Pasar, the announced site of our activities. 

At first, the medical teams took to shore 
by launch at 7 o’clock every morning and 
then commandeered every available vehicle 
into town. Nurses, doctors, technicians and 
equipment bouncing along the countryside 
supplied more entertainment to the native 
than a Barnum and Bailey show. They are 
the smilingest people I’ve ever encountered. 

But when we established ourselves on the 
grounds, we carried water in containers from 
the ship and lived on rice for breakfast, 
lunch, and supper for days. When we finally 
pulled stakes after 3 weeks, we had re- 
organized the outpatient department, in- 
structed admitting nurses on evaluating 
patients, and checked out the laboratory 
technicians on simple blood tests and 
urinalyses. We had started the Job. 

On the other side of town, a Hope surgi- 
cal team worked with Indonesian surgeons 
in the operating rooms of the Rumah Sah- 
kit Umum Pusat, a more “modern” hospi- 
tal. But we were told that one of our 
major contributions to operating room tech- 
nique was the introduction of a fly swatter. 

The surgeons had different problems—Just 
as distressing. The Balinese have a fear of 
donating blood. Consequently, the surgeons 
were limited by the lack of blood for patients. 
Volunteers from our own personnel were 
turned down because we did not want to set 
@ dangerous precedent for future Hope staffs. 
Besides, the Balinese are renowned for their 
ability to withstand outside influences and 
we could have drained-the veins of every 
one aboard the ship without a suggestion 
of setting an example. 


LAND OF TEMPLES 


The lack of physicians here represents 
only one part of the story. Religion, lack 
of food, costume, and lack of supplies all 
tend to tear down the health of the popula- 
tion. 

Take religion. Bali is the Land of Tem- 
pies, with religious activities taking up 
three-fourths of the native’s time. The peo- 
ple are Hindu-Bali, and for a gentle religion 
it has some pretty hair-raising customs, from 
the health point of view. 

For example, cremation is the rule. From 
a sanitary point of view this sounds great. 
However, we discovered, in horrow, that 
bodies are kept around for months until 
the priest says the time is propitious for 
burning. 

In the meantime, the family lays out 
the corpse in a shack near the living quar- 
ters with a constant attendant. The at- 
tendant must collect the body fluids daily 
and these are buried close to the house. In 
one case, we saw a body brought to the edge 
of a beach where we were swimming, and 
washed. I think I broke the Olympic record 
in the Australian crawl. 


PERILS OF TRANCE 


At a temple, we saw boys 6 to 9 years old 
hysterically trying to stab themselves with 
a kriss. Obviously in e trance, they moved 
convulsively. Nobody made an attempt to 
stop them. We almost lost our pediatrician: 

After many minutes, some of the older 
boys began to restrain the kriss wielders. 
At least they tried. We were startled to 
discover that the restrainers worked at Den 
Pasar with us as hospital attendants. In 
costume and part of the ceremony they were 
not there for medical reasons. 

Every one goes barefoot, including the 
operating room attendants. Waiters at the 
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Bali Hotel wear immaculate white uniforms, 
but no shoes. So hookworm, which gets 
into the body through the feet, is ram- 
pant. 

I saw one boy at the hospital swollen and 
bled down to 3 grams of hemoglobin (15 
grams is normal—Ed.) with advanced hook- 
worm infestation. 

At the same hospital, running water is 
obtainable a few days a week. The diet 
kitchen is an outdoor shack and our dieti- 
cian had a hard time identifying the food 
substances because of the flies. It was 
things like this that sent our sanitation 
officer screaming into the horizon. When 
last seen he was heading back to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, a broken man. 

So, in summary, I would say the Balinese 
get A in religion and a big fat F in hygiene. 

With rice, their staple food, becoming 
more scarce, and since they are forced to 
sell whatever beef they raise, the state of 
their nutrition is unspeakable. They fall 
victim to any bacteria or organism in the 
vicinity. Malaria, leprosy, and parasites of 
all kinds abound. 

We were surprised at the rate of tetanus 
(lockjaw), which for most of us is a text- 
book disease. Yet, the first patient our 
pediatrician saw was an infant in a tetanic 
condition. Since mothers always stay with 
their children, one of the searing images of 
this trip is a roomful of mothers nursing 
their rigid tetanic infants. 

Surprisingly enough, hope was received 
with complete approval by the priests and 
dukuns, the witch doctors who supplement 
the efforts of the 15 physicians. The duk- 
uns, we were told, are excellent midwives 
and very good bonesetters. I think they 
are somewhat limited on the management 
of tuberculosis and diabetes. This is not 
a facetious statement. There is no insulin 
on the island. 





Community Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of my interest in community junior col- 
leges, it is not surprising that the fol- 
lowing editorial from a recent issue of 
the Ontario (Oreg.) Argus-Observer 
caught my eye. Like the many letters 
I am receiving from across the country 
making favorable comment on my pro- 
posed Community Junior College Con- 
struction Act, H.R. 16, this editorial 
points up the increasing interest in this 
important segment of our system of 
higher education. I hope that my col- 
leagues will find it of interest: 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

In the months ahead we are going to hear 
a lot about community Junior colleges. For 
this reason it is interesting to get a glimpse 
of how such programs are working in other 
communities in the State. 

An editorial writer in the Astoria Budget 
had a significant thought last week... 

He agrees that the community college in 
Astoria has filled a need. Then he comes up 
with the idea that such colleges should be 
made a responsibility of the State rather 
than local government. 

In this thought might be seen the future 
of a community junior college in Ontario. 
It would seem that if the college is estab- 
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lished it will be only a matter of a short 
time until it would become a part of the 
State department of higher education and 
the State could asume a lot of the burden 
of expense. 

The editorial from the Astoria Budget fol- 
lows: 

“Astoria school district’s community col- 
lege project, now in its third year, has more 
than 200 students enrolled in college lower 
division and technical courses. Growth has 
been adequate to demonstrate the need for 
such a college here and the certainty of 
continued good attendance. 

“Undoubtedly similar need exists in every 
community in Oregon of comparable or 
larger size. 

“Actually, Oregon lags behind neighbors 
Washington and California in the develop- 
ment of community-type- junior colleges. 
Such institutions are growing to great pro- 
portions in both those States. 

“Higher education is a primary responsibil- 
ity of the State rather than local government. 
It is not right that communities such as 
Astoria must take the initiative and bear a 
share of the cost of establishing community 
colleges. It is incumbent upon the State to 
take over the program. 

“The State must encourage growth of 
junior colleges in the communities as a 
means of easing the pressure upon Oregon 
University and Oregon State. Already it is 
being found necessary to restrict admissions 
to these colleges. 

“Costly expansions of the plants at these 
institutions and at Portland State, must be 
undertaken soon or as an alternative the 
State must embark on a junior college pro- 
gram. 

“The examples in Washington and Cali- 
fornia have demonstrated that development 
of community junior colleges is the best way 
to go in making higher education available 
to the maximum number of people at the 
lowest cost. 

“There is legislation, sponsored by Astoria 
school district to be introduced soon at 
Salem which will authorize greater State par- 
ticipation than at present in 4-year pilot 
Pp of community college operation. 
This legislation is just a beginning. It 
should be adopted. We believe that com- 
munities all over the State which need local 
college facilities, should rally behind this 
measure.” 





Memories of a Fox Hunter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Ralph McGill appeared in 
the Washington Star, January 31. It 
will be of interest to anyone who has 
ever been privileged to participate in an 
oldtime fox hunt: 

MeMmorRIES OF A Fox HuNTER—ONE WHO 

LOVES THE CHASE Is THRILLED AS WALKER 

Hounp Is NAMED For Him 


A fellow called up and said he wanted to 
ask if it would be all right if he named a 
fox hound after me. I said it would. I'd 
be honored, especially if the hound was a 
Walker. He said he was. I'll always be par- 
tial to Walker hounds. I like bird dogs and 
field trials. I can follow pointers and set- 
ters and never grow weary of watching them 
work. But fox hounds are my real love. I 
know about the Red Bones, the July hounds, 
and the Triggs. But the Walkers are my 
favorites. 
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Once, a long time ago, I had a pack of 
Walkers. They are not as fast as a July 
hound. They won’t cut any corners. But 
they are trailers who will hang on until men 
following them are long worn out and go 
back home. 

Once when I was in Ireland I went fox 
hunting. It was all right. But it wasn’t 
what I knew. When I was back in Tennes- 
see years ago, I covered all the fox trials 
from the national on down. That was liv- 
ing. I liked the way the hunters came in 
red coats and in overalls, in private cars with 
a kennel in one end and living quarters in 
the other, or in an old pickup truck, with the 
hound in the seat by the driver. 

I remember a thin, intense little woman 
from Mississippi who was at all the national 
trials. She couldn’t have weighed more than 
100 pounds, but she could sit a horse all day 
and jump rail fences with something like a 
fury: No fence was too much for her. She 
was a legend. There was a big wedding when 
she had married years before. She was from 
one of the old families. And so washe. But 
after a year or so he said it was either the 
hounds or him. “Why, Joe,” legend had her 
saying, “you know which one it is.” She was 
always alone, but she rode in the hunts as if 
she hated foxes. 

One cold winter at Dawson Springs, Ky., 
at the national, there was a horn-blowing 
contest which was won by a fellow named 
Wildcat Stevens. The old hotel was a sum- 
mer-resort place, a two-story wooden build- 
ing shaped like a U. That night after the 
championship a crowd gathered with the 
champion in a big corner room. There were 
guitar players there and singers and two or 
three jugs: of corn whisky. Things warmed 
up, so it was necessary to raise a window a 
foot or so. All the local champions had a 
turn blowing the champion’s horn, and when 
they had finished he would take a swig at 
one of the glasses and let loose the sort of 
blasts which had won him the title. 

Along about 3 o’clock in the morning a fel- 
low across the court couldn’t stand it any 
longer. He flung up his window and in a 
voice loud with protest, hollered out: 

“What in the blank do you think you are 
doing over there anyhow?” 

A silence fell, and Wildcat Stevens moved 
to the window of the room, pushed the win- 
dow on up and answered, real mild like: 

“Blowing fox horns and drinking whisky. 
What in the world did you think we were 
doing?” 

And then he gave him a real fine blast that 
rattled all the doors. 

I don’t know, if there is any finer sight 
than to keep up well enough and to cut 
across to some vantage point and manage 
to sight a fox. 

I’ve managed it maybe a half-dozen times. 
To see the old red come out of the trees, his 
brush low, his tongue lolling out, and wear- 
iness in every move—to watch him pick his 
way, Jumping from log to stone to show up 
the dogs, and then to disappear, is an excit- 
ing prelude to the next scene. 

The hounds come close behind breaking 
from the woods, and all piling up there where 
the fox worked out his little tricks. But, 
finally, some old grizzled hound will pick 
up the trail again and they will go off, bel- 
lowing and crying the wild, sort of savage, 
music of the chase. 

The Irish said the Druids began fox hunt- 
ing and point out that only the fox is hunted 
with ritual. They said, too, never to trust a 
woman with a face painted like a fox’s. But 
I-don’t know. Anyhow, I’m proud to have a 
fox hound named after me. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Coprt or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TirLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 28, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6144-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for lday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Publi’ Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorpD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than, 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in ¢itner House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the. manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- ° 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 














Milwaukee Journal’s Unique Editorial 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
country has been repeatedly reminded 
of the high esteem in which the Mil- 
waukee Journal is regarded nationally. 
It has been consistently rated as one of 
the handful of truly outstanding papers 
in America. 

One of several important reasons for 
this is the remarkably painstaking ef- 
fort that goes into the expression of 
editorial position by this great news- 
paper. 

Recently Paul Ringler, editorial editor 
of the Journal, told the Milwaukee 
Rotary Club how the uniquely respon- 
sible editorial page of the Journal is 
put together. 

Mr. Ringler explained that the Journal 
has one of the largest editorial staffs 
in the country: Five editorial writers 
and one editorial editor, all of whom 
are thoroughly trained as reporters. As 
Ringler puts it: 

Each editorial writer has his special fields. 
He also has secondary fields so that there 
are, at all times, two men who can handle 
any major subject. Here are the primary 
flelds of one writer: Education (with 
athletics and recreation), veterans’ affairs, 
conservation, agriculture, amusements, med- 
ical care and general safety, transportation, 
including railroads and aviation, civil de- 
fense, penology, corrections and delinquency 
and public health. 


Mr. Ringler calls research by all odds 
the most time-consuming function of 
these five editorial writers. Research on 
the Journal consists of some imaginative 
extensions of inquiry—not simply trips 
to the Journal’s morgue, but—in Mr. 
Ringler’s words: 

We try to keep one man or another travel- 
ing at all times. Last year we had men in 
Japan and Korea, Soviet Russia, and in the 
Middle East and Mediterranean areas. Two 
editorial writers attended both national po- 
litical conventions at Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago. One was at the Governors’ Conference 
at Glacier National Park. One attended the 
recent White House Conference on the Aging 
in Washington. 

We have a man visiting the legislature at 
Madison almost every week. One makes reg- 
ular trips into the State for material. An- 
other makes regular Washington trips to re- 
new contacts in the White House, the State 
Department and other departments and in 
Congress. 


Mr. President, these are editorial writ- 
ers—not reporters—who do all this ex- 
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tensive personal research so that Journal 
editorials will be based on as thorough 
and complete an understanding of the 
perplexing problems in this increasingly 
complex world as possible. 

Mr, President, this Senator has high 
esteem for what I regard as another 
great Wisconsin newspaper—the Capital 
Times of Madison. I worked on the 
Capital Times as a reporter, something 
of which I shall always be proud. I am 
convinced that no paper in America more 
consistently crusades in the cause of hu- 
manitarian idealism than does the Capi- 
tal Times. I love Bill Evjue’s great paper 
for this. 

But Mr. President, the Milwaukee 
Journal has a different attitude towards 
its responsibility, again let Mr. Ringler 
tell it: 

The Journal editorial sometimes seeks to 
persuade, usually in a low key, although we 
can sound the trumpet if the cause deserves 
it. Most often, however, an editorial tries to 
inform, to interpret, to educate. We try to 
guide the reader’s understanding of certain 
situations—to speculate for him on the out- 
come of proposed measure, to explain the de- 
sirability or necessity of certain policies, to 
expose sometimes hitherto unseen or unsus- 
pected infringements on freedom, justice or 
integrity in public life. 


Mr. President, anyone reading this 
article can begin to understand what a 
great force for developing an informed, 
reasoned, understanding opinion Wis- 
consin citizens have in the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

(See p. Al151 of the Recorp for the 
article.) 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Lippmann, writing in the Washington 
Post, has placed President Kennedy’s 
Federal-aid-to-education proposal and 
the problem confronting American edu- 
cation in sharp perspective. 

Mr. Lippmann has very correctly 
pointed out that the Kennedy program 
unequivocably reaffirms and guarantees 
control of education to the States and lo- 
cal school districts. He has emphasized 
the important point that this is a pro- 
gram designed to supplement State and 
local funds so that the United States as 
a whole may meet its educational re- 
sponsibilities. 

The matter of insuring an educational 
system which is fully adequate to keep 


our Nation strong and free is of vital 
importance, and I urge the Members of 
Congress to give Mr. Lippmann’s article 
their careful consideration. 

Despite Senator Go.pwaTeEr, who has just 
declared that Federal aid to education is un- 
constitutional, the practice of Federal aid is 
in fact older than the Constitution. As early 
as the Land Ordinance of 1785, the Confeder- 
ation provided that the 16th section of each 
township, or one thirty-sixth of the acreage 
in the public land States, should be granted 
to the States by the National Government for 
the benefit of the common schools. 

Ever since the Federal Union was estab- 
lished, it has been giving aid to education in 
a large variety of ways, and it is sheer decep- 
tion to declare that what has always been 
done is unconstitutional. 

While Federal aid has been given since 
the founding of the Nation, what has never 
been done has been to set up Federal control 
of education. It is indeed quite contrary 
to American principles and practices for the 
Federal Government to control what is 
taught in the public schools, how it is taught 
and who teaches it. The control of educa- 
tion is reserved to the States, and no one 
engaged in the present discussion is propos- 
ing to tamper with that principle. The 
Kennedy program is unequivocal and scru- 
pulous in reserving to the States the control 
of education. 

Thus in the proposed contribution to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, the 
Kennedy program leaves it to each State to 
decide whether the Federal contribution 
shall be used to build schools or to raise 
teachers’ salaries. The loan program for 
college housing and for academic facilities 
is operated by local initiative. The 4-year 
program for scholarships is to be State 
administered. 

Why, then, with such careful respect for 
States’ rights, is it necessary to bring in the 
Federal Government at all? The answer is 
that the number of children and youths who 
have to be educated has outgrown the re- 
sources which can be raised in.a very large 
number of the States. The American na- 
tion can quite well afford to educate all its 
young at least at the level of the most ad- 
vanced States, for example, California. It 
is nonsense to argue that the United States 
is too poor to educate its children. But it is 
not educating them properly, and almost 
certainly it cannot and will not do so if the 
whole task of raising the necessary funds is 
left to the 50 State legislatures and the local 
school districts. 

Here is the essence of the Kennedy pro- 
gram. It has nothing to do with the control 
of education. It does not propose to have 
the Federal Government pay all the costs, 
supplanting the States and localities. It does 
propose to supplement State and local funds 
with a comparatively small contribution. 

This supplementary support has become 
necessary because of the spectacular increase 
in the school population which began after 
World War II and seems certain to continue 
for the next 10 years. The cost of educating 
this gro number of children is rising 
and will continue to rise, according to the 
estimates of the highly reliable and conser- 
vative Committee on Economic Development. 
Even if prices remain constant, even if edu- 
cational standards are not raised, the costs 
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per pupil will rise by almost half during 

ers’ salaries will have 

to keep pace with earnings 

essions. A larger part of the 

pupiis will be in high schools, where the 

cost per pupil is much higher than in the 
elernentary schools. 

As against this, State and local taxes are, 
as Beardsley Ruml put it, encountering 
stiffer resistance. As tax burdens become 
heavier, the reconcilation of opposing views 
about taxes becomes y difficult. 
One reason for the slower growth of State 
and local revenues is the necessary reliance 
' of those governments, especially the locali- 
ties, upon the property tax. The smaller 

units of government are forced 
to rely upon immobile tax bases which can- 
not move to other jurisdictions to escape 
taxation. Although the fiscal capacity of the 
States is not quite so limited as that of the 
localities, the political organization of many 
States does not permit adequate use of State 
financial resources to supplement the re- 
sources of the localities. Urban areas are 
underrepresented in the governments of most 
States. The rural-dominated legislatures 
will not enact the statewide taxes necessary 
to support the higher educational costs and 
aspirations of the urban areas. 

It is entirely unrealistic politically, Ruml 
insisted, to expect to achieve a major break- 
through in American public education by 
operating one at a time upon the forty- 
five thousand school districts or even upon 
the fifty State legislatures. 

In all of this we must not fall into 
the mistake of thinking that this is a pro- 
posal to tax the rich, and supposedly more 
public spirited States, for the benefit of 
the poor and less energetic States. The 
truth is that the poorer States are on the 
whole making a greater effort to support 
their schools than are the richer States. 

Thus there are 31 States with an income 
per school child which is below the national 
average. Yet they are spending 3.6 percent 
of their personal income on schools whereas 
the 18 richer States spend only 2.75 percent. 
The richer States can afford better schools 
with less personal sacrifice. 

In advocating a larger use of the Federal 
power to raise money for education, the 
administration is dealing not with some 
fancy theory but with the hard practical 
fiscal problems of the States and the lo- 
calities. Those who oppose the program in 
principle have almost certainly not under- 
stood the problem. 
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New Policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem To Buy Long-Term Government 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp following 
these remarks an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of February 23, entitled 
“Nipping at the Bottle.” 

The editorial refers to a recently an- 
nounced policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, that it will buy long-term bonds 
with Federal Reserve funds. This is a 
new departure in policy for the Federal 
Reserve Board. I am sorry to see it 
occur. I express the hope, neverthe- 
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less, that the purchasing power in the 
long-term market will be used with great 
restraint; otherwise, it is certain to have 
nothing but inflationary implications 
and effects at a time when we can ill 
afford the luxury of inflationary indul- 
gence. 

There being no objection, tne editorial 
was Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NIPPING AT THE BOTTLE 


When a man: starts nipping at the bottle 
just to assuage his trouble and make life a 
little more pleasant, no one can prophesy 
with certainty that he’ll end up an alcoholic. 
But anybody can see what’s at the end of 
the road if he just keeps going. 

So nobody, at this point, can be positive 
what the results will be of the new policy 
of the Federal Reserve System to step in 
and buy long-term Government bonds in an 
effort to support their prices. But any- 
body ought to be able to see the dangers that 
lurk in nipping at this bottle. 

The idea behind this policy change, so 
often expounded by President Kennedy, is 
rather simple. Up to now the Reserve has 
contented itself with easing or tightening 
credit by dealing only in short-term Gov- 
ernment bills. This former policy recog- 
nized that interest rates for borrowed money 
are all of a piece, with definite relationships 
between short-term and long-term interest 
rates. Thus, dealing in bills only gave the 
Reserve a tool for influencing all interest 
rates without interfering with those rela- 
tionships. And it kept the tool flexible 
because the Reserve did not get loaded up 
with long-term commitments. 

The trouble with this—at least from the 
administration’s point of view—is that if 
interest rates were raised to accomplish one 
purpose the rise interfered with some other 
desirable Government goals. Specifically, the 
administration wants short-term interest 
rates to be relatively high to discourage the 
outflow of capital abroad and at the same 
time wants long-term interest rates to be 
low to encourage capital borrowing here at 
home. 

So what seems simpler, then, than having 
the Reserve deal in both long-term bonds 
and short-term bills? It can buy long-term 
bonds in the open market to raise their 
prices and lower the effective interest rates 
for this type of security, while selling bills 
to keep short-term interest rates up. Very 
clever. 

Well, the first thing to note is that the 
effect of this former bills only policy has 
been exaggerated anyway. As of last week 
the Reserve system held $27 billion of Gov- 
ernment securities. Only $2.6 billion of this 
was in bills. All the remainder was in 
certificates, notes, and bonds of varying 
maturities. A definite policy of buying bonds 
on the open market isn’t going to make this 
portfolio any less lopsided. 

Furthermore, this business of jogging 
some interest rates up and some down is 
exceedingly treacherous. There is a very 
good reason why there’s a higher interest 
rate on long-term bonds than on a 90-day 
loan; to start fiddling with this relationship 
is like tinkering with the glandular system. 
You get unexpected and unwanted side ef- 
fects. The cleverness of the money man- 
agers is going to have to approach genius. 

Still,-this is not the full measure of the 
danger. That lies in the fact that this new 
policy, like a nip at the bottle, permits the 
realities to be smeared over by a false 
euphoria. 

If the Fed is going to step into the Gov-: 
ernment long-term bond market, the Treas- 
ury’s financing troubles will seem to be 
over. Secretary Dillon will not have to wor- 
ry his head about selling a new Government 
bond issue if the Fed will just buy up in 
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the open market enough existing bonds to 
supply the money market with the neces- 
sary funds. Technically it’s not the same 
thing as the Treasury selling its paper di- 
rectly to the central bank; in practice it can 
be a difference with no distinction. The 
Government can spend more with less ap- 
parent pain. ‘ 

Other borrowers too will have the eu- 
phoria of being able to borrow long-term 
money at lower interest rates than other- 
wise. So what happens then when the 
clever money managers decide that it’s time 
to reverse the process and sell some of these 
Government bonds in the Fed’s portfolio? 
Since the effect would be to depress bond 
prices and raise interest rates, who will 
stand up and cheer? 

And this is, of course, a progressive sort 
of alcoholism. The more the Fed builds up 
its. portfolio of long-term bonds, the more 
difficult it will be to sell them. There's 
always a time for a bit more stimulation, 
never a time when it’s pleasant to sober up. 

The sad part of all this is that it was 
just 10 years ago that Reserve Chairman 
fee: then in the Treasury, persuaded the 

Truman administration to put aside this 
bottle. The famed Fed-Treasury accord 
got the Reserve out of the bond-support 
business, and it is no coincidence that since 
then the fires of inflation have been 
dampened. 

Sad, but pointed. Once started, it’s just 
plain hard to Kick the habit. 





The Relationship of the Government’s 
Fiscal, Social, and Foreign Policies to 
the Present State of the National 
Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKtrEy], delivered 
an important address last Friday at a 
meeting of the La Porte-Bayshore 
Chamber of Commerce in his State. 

The Senator’s remarks were a 
thoughtful and soul-searching exami- 
nation of the relationship of Govern- 
ment fiscal, social, and foreign policies 
to the present state of the national econ- 
omy. He ably discussed what he con- 
siders basic sources of our national 
weaknesses and our national strength. 

Mr. President, whether or not one 
shares the views of the Senator from 
Texas, any fair-minded person will 
profit by reading a frank and forceful 
exposition of those views. To make this 
able speech available to every section of 
the country, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a copy of the Senator’s remarks 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY U.S. SenaToR WILLIAM A. BLAKELEY, 
La PortTe-BarsHorE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, Frmpay, Fesruary 10, 1961 
In Texas—and especially in this part of 

Texas—it is very difficult to be pessimistic 

about the future of our country. 
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In Washington—where a new plan for sav- 
ing the country pops up every hour on the 
hour—pessimism is not always so difficult. 

I hasten to say that I am not a pessimist, 
either in Texas or in Washington. 

I believe—I know—that our Nation faces 
grave problems at home and abroad. I am 
confident that we can solve them. 

This confidence grows stronger whenever 
I come to the gulf coast, where such cities 
as La Porte are building great strength into 
the economy through the efforts of their 
own people. 

This is a great section of our great State. 

Yours is a region where full advantage is 
being taken by forward-looking people of 
tremendous natural resources, wisely used. 

It is a region that exemplifies as well as 
any in our land what can be accomplished 
under the free enterprise system. 

That is important. We need 
examples. 

We need these examples badly at this time 
to refute defeatist claims that'our way of 
life is finished—done for—no longer capable 
of meeting the needs of the American 

le. 

Such claims are made you know—made 
frequently and loudly. 

Just a few days before I came down here 
from Washington, a professor who is well 
known as an economic adviser to the Presi- 
dent of the United States made an incredible 
statement. 

He said publicly that a welfare state is the 
best defense against communism. 

I reject that statement—utterly. I know 
you will not accept it. 

A welfare state offers no defense at all 
against communism. 

On the contrary, a welfare state is almost 
sure to pave the way for a Communist take- 
over by weakening its people and taking 
away their self-reliance. 

A welfare state promises cradle-to-the- 
grave security. 

But it cannot provide any lasting security, 
and it cannot protect individual freedom. 

A welfare state promises something for 
nothing. But that promise is economically 
impossible to Keep. 

Our free enterprise America provides 
something for something—not just promises. 

It provides opportunity for every individual. 

It protects the freedom of every individual. 

The welfare state’s appeal is to the weakly 
dependent, who no matter how much they 
are given never think it is enough. 

The free enterprise system appeals to con- 
structive builders, who know that they gain 
most by contributing most. 

The choice between the two could never 
be difficult for men and women reared in the 
Texas tradition. 

Now, we do today confront problems of 
the utmost seriousness. 

We do not need to let these problems scare 
us. 
But we cannot afford, either, to shrug 
them off and pretend they do not exist. 

Why should we? We have met, and met 
successfully, many difficult problems during 
our national existence. 

There is—presently foremost in the minds 
of many Americans—the problem of the 
economic recession. 

It would be futile to deny that we are in 
a recession. I suspect it is not as threaten- 
ing as some of the theoretical planners 
would have us believe. I know it is not as 
pronounced in Texas as in some other areas; 
but its effects are being felt even here. 

Not much comfort—but perhaps some 
wisdom—is to be from realizing that 
this recession is self-induced. We brought 
it on ourselves. 

Ever since the end of the war, our Federal 
Government has been on a wild spending 
spree. This recession is the inevitable morn- 
ing after. 

The Federal Government has been spend- 
ing more than we can afford here at home. 


such 
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We also have been sending our dollars all 
over the world. 

Nearly $80 billion have been spent on the 
foreign aid program since the end of the war. 

Many of these dollars have gone to nations 
whose governments are committed to anti- 
freedom ideologies. Many of these dollars 
have been used to create competitors for 
our own made-in-America products. 

Our Government has been doing what our 
fathers used to warn us against when they 
took us to town on Saturday afternoon. We 
have been spending our money foolishly. 

As a Nation, we have been spending on an 
unbalanced plan. We have been spending 
on nonessentials. We have been spending 
what we do not have. 

That is one of the worst aspects of the 
situation—that our Government has been 
living to such a large extent on borrowed 
money. What we can afford to spend, we 
should pay for as we go along. 

Now, we can—and we will—come out of 
this self-inclined recession. But the way 
out is not by the same route that we have 
been following. We are going to have to 
turn around, and the sooner we do it the 
better for all of us. 

I do not believe the recession can be con- 
quered by grandiose plans calling for more 
Federal spending and continued deficit 
financing for an increased national debt. 

We can beat this recession—yes. 

But we can beat it only by productive 
work that will result in greater earnings by 
our people and a higher income for the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

You are men of business. 

You Know that productive work promotes 
sound expansion of the national economy. 
This growth produces income. 

That is how lasting wealth—real wealth— 
has been created throughout the history of 
our country. 

Wealth is not just money in the bank or 
stock certificates in a safety deposit box. 
These are only symbols of wealth. 

Real wealth consists of men and women at 
work on jobs that produce needed goods and 
services. 

It consists of the sound utilization of 
natural resources—as they are used in the 
gulf coast region. 

It consists of mutually profitable trade be- 
tween individuals and between nations. 

That is real wealth. Recession or no re- 
cession, we have much of it in this country. 

There is a paradox in the fact that unem- 
ployment grows as living standards reach 
new highs. We cannot ignore the fact that 
the number of workers who are unable to 
find jobs is close to 5,400,000. 

But let us not ignore the other fact that 
67,000,000 Americans do have jobs. 

Our economy last year produced the as- 
tounding total of $505 billion in goods 
and services. 

That is not a record of failure. 

That accomplishment could not have been 
marked up by an economy that is finished 
and done for. 

Still, the full economic capacity of the 
country is not being utilized. National pro- 
duction has been growing at the rate of 2.5 
percent a year. I agree with those who say 
this is not high enough. 

We can do more. 

We need to do more. Let us remember 
that the man who seeks in vain for a job 
does not feel that he is in a recession. 
He knows he is in a depression. I mean 
growth—by production—not increased fig- 
ures or totals of dollar numbers by inflation. 

Production is the answer to the recession. 
Production by labor—production by capital. 
Sound economic growth is the answer to 
inflation. Asquinched up economy is not in 
the American tradition. 

In the field of money, adequate credit at 
reasonable rates of interest must be pro- 
vided. That is of basic importance. 
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In thinking of the state of our economy. 
we need to keep in mind that we cannot 
equitably compare the value of the dollar 
today with its value 20 years ago. Such 
comparisons are theoretical and largely 
meaningless. 

It is true, of course, that our Government 
has the responsibility of seeing that a sound 
dollar—a sound currency—is maintained. 

It is true, also, that the integrity of the 
American dollar is at present under heavy 
attack around the world. That is another of 
our immediate national problems. 

The drain on our gold resources has been 
steady and continuing. 

I will suggest one possible answer to those 
foreign nations that are calling for our gold. 

We might well say to them: “If you do 
not need our dollars, please use those you 
are getting and those you have to pay the - 
debt you owe us.” 

These nations cannot justifiably plead 
poverty if they wish only to get our dollars 
to invest them in gold bars. 

The dollar has been theoretically said to 
be weakened. Fortunately it is still from 
all standpoints the strongest currency in 
the world. 

We can keep it strong if we stop giving 
away our national treasure to foreign coun- 
tries and pay our way as we go. 

And we must get the financial affairs of 
our Government in order here at home—and 
keep them in order. 

We can do these things. 

We can—if we will. 

There is, in my earnest opinion, no limit 
to what America can do except the limits 
of the will and the resourcefulness of the 
American people. The people themselves 
can set that limit. And only the people 
can set it. 

Not all our problems have to do with 
money. 

The problem that stands out above all 
others has te do with keeping freedom alive 
in the world. 

Basically, this is a problem only in that it 
calls for us to make a decision. 

We have te decide whether we shall main- 


tain and preserve freedom for ourselves and 


the generations to come after us. 

Freedom is being eroded in America today. 
Our own apathy and complacency have per- 
mitted shocking inroads to be made upon 
our fundamental rights. 

Individual rights have been invaded. 

The rights of the sovereign States have 
been attacked so viciousy that in many areas 
they can hardly be said longer to exist. As 
an example, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the States cannot en- 
force laws designed to control subversive ac- 
tivities. 

Some of my friends tell me that the people 
of Texas do not want to hear further talk 
about the U.S. Constitution and how it has 
been violated. That it is mundane and un- 
interesting to hear further about States’ 
rights and the desirability for protecting and 
perpetuating local self-government. 

I would hate to think they are right. 

The Constitution is the fountainhead of 
our liberties—our guarantee of freedom in 
government, freedom of enterprise, and in- 
dividual freedom. 

Let us remember that the first settlers 
came to America to escape oppression in the > 
Old World. When they founded a new na- 
tion, the wisest among them drew up a Con- 
stitution that established a government 
under which freedom flourished. 

Under this system of freedom, a strong 
and vigorous society sprang into existence. 
It turned out that freedom was not good for 
men’s souls alone—it was good for their ma- 
terial well-being as well. 

America became the promised land to the 
rest of the world’s teeming millions. They 
came here in such numbers that eventually 
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we found it necessary to enact reasonable 
laws to regulate the flow. 

Then an odd thing happened. 

Some of those among this new population 
began to cry for changes in the very sys- 

tem that had made the United States so 
attractive to them. They felt that the Con- 
stitution should be changed to meet some 
immediate desire. They became impatient 
with the restrictions the Constitution places 
on Government. 

They became impatient with the provi- 
sions in the document itself for its own 
ehange. They sought to bring about—and 
in many instances have brought about— 
changes by interpretation rather than in 
response to the will of the people as intended 
by the Constitution. 

The restrictions in the Constitution are 
important and necessary. 

If Government is not restricted, it becomes 
the master—not the servant—of the people. 

We have seen evidence of that truth in 
recent years—until now we have reached 
the point at which a man high in the coun- 
sels of the Government offers seriously the 
proposition that a welfare State is the best 
defense against communism. 

We find that there is widespread accept- 
ance of the idea that the purpose of Gov- 
ernment is to support the people. 

We find many Americans embracing the 
notion that they no longer have to earn 
a living—that Government will take care 
of them without the necessity of their mak- 
ing any productive effort of their own. 

We find vociferous support for the con- 
cept of a strong central government, with 
all that means in destruction of the rights 
of the States—rights clearly set forth in 
the Constitution in these words: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

As the rights of the States have been weak- 
ened, so have the rights of the individual 
citizen been whittled away. 

Ask yourself: 

Can an American farmer today plan what- 
ever crops he chooses in whatever quantity 
he chooses? 

Can the American businessman deal with 
the individual employee as to terms of his 
employment? 

Can a salaried person say that he will 
provide for his own old age without making 
use of the social security system? 

You know the answers as well as I do. 

What can we do about it? 

The first answer is that Americans who 
are concerned about maintaining freedom 
must express their concern. 

They must express it in their choice of 
public officials. They must express it to their 
public officials. 

Leaders of the Communist Party, United 
States of America, openly boast that within 
48 hours after they give the word they can 
have Congress or the White House flooded 
with 100,000 telegrams on any given issue. 

Can the profreedom forces do as well? 

If freedom is ever lost in America, it will 
be Americans who are the cause of its loss— 
and, in my judgment, the loss will be brought 
about from within and not imposed from 
without. 


It is our responsibility—our obligation— 


yes, our great opportunity—to save freedom.. 


Once at a crucial moment during the 
American Revolution, Gen. George Washing- 
ton issued the order: “Put none but Ameri- 
- cans on guard tonight.” 

It is an order we might well give our- 
sleves in this year of 1961: 

“None but Americans on guard”—this day 
and this night. 
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“Congress: A Study in Political Reali- 
ties’—An Article by William G. 
Phillips 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, an 
extraordinarily informative and percep- 
tive article on how Congress is organized 
and how, in fact, it operates appears in 
the February issue of the 
American Federationist. The writer of 
the article, “Congress: A Study in Polit- 
ical Realities,” is Mr. William G. Phillips, 
an experienced and extremely able con- 
gressional staff member who is now staff 
director of the Democratic study group. 
I believe this article, in condensed form, 
will be of special interest: 

INTRODUCTION 


In many respects the 87th Congress, which 
convened on January 3, 1961, is like many of 
its predecessors. The 437 Members of the 
House, elected for 2-year terms, include 15 
Congresswomen plus a nonvoting Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico. Democrats 
hold a 261-174 margin over Republicans, 
with 1 seat still in doubt and 1 vacancy. 

The Senate now has 100 Senators with the 
recent addition of Alaska and Hawaii to the 
Union. Two for each State serve 6-year 
terms under a system which provides for the 
election of one-third of the membership every 
2 years. Democrats have a 65-35 Senate ma- 
jority over the Republicans. 

Based on recent history, the House will be 
in session about 265 days, the Senate 290 
days during the next 2 years. Some 20,000 
legislative proposals will be introduced by the 
537 Members of which perhaps 950 will be 
enacted into law. About 50,000 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be filled in de- 
bating these measures, and more than 600 
yea-and-nay votes will be recorded, two- 
thirds of them in the Senate. 


= + * = > 


The U.S. Congress is the most widely 
known and least understood public insti- 
tution known to man. Yet its actions affect 
the daily lives of all American citizens, and 
its influence permeates to every corner of 
the globe. . Its meetings held under the 
Capitol dome, its closed committee sessions, 
its intimate cloakroom conferences, its pri- 
vate caucuses and its daily congressional 
office routine—all of these are the very foun- 
dation of Congress. 

Members of Congress come from almost 
every walk of life and every corner of the 
Nation. The contrasts are sharp—million- 
aires and immigrants, the very old and the 
very young, those with advanced degrees 
and those with little formal education, those 
from exclusive country estates and those 
from slum areas of big cities, the effective 
legislators, the mediocre and those sent to 
Congress as a reward for long and faithful 
years of service to their party. House Mem- 
bers average 52 years of age, Senators 57.5 
years. Over half are lawyers; 30 percent 
have business or banking backgrounds; only 
a handful come from the ranks of organized 
labor. 

Senators and Representatives each receive 
an annual salary of $22,500—$2,500 less than 
members of the President’s Cabinet, $200,000 
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less than some major corporation execu- 
tives, and many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars less than top movie or television per- 
sonalities. In most cases the Member’s sal- 

is his only major source of income al- 
though there are some exceptions. Some 
Congressmen do retain positions in their 
law firms or businesses, or have income from 
private investments. 

The cost of public service makes it im- 
possible for many capable people to seek 
office and for many Members to continue to 
serve. High living expenses in official Wash- 
ington, the costs of maintaining two resi- 
dences, travel expenses to meet political 
obligations at home during the session, and 
the disruption of normal family life are 
all factors which bear heavily on individual 
Members. 

The senior Members receive certain pa- 
tronage jobs to dispense to persons of their 
choosing—on the police force, as elevator 
operators, pages, clerks, or employees in va- 
rious administrative or custodial positions. 
While the majority party in Congress con- 
trols the lion’s share of patronage appoint- 
ments, a certain number of such jobs are 
reserved for the minority. 

There are dozens of standing legislative 
committees, subcommittees, and joint or se- 
lect committees and their staff members are 
usually chosen on the basis of technical com- 
petence or familiarity with the legislation 
which comes under the committee's jurisdic- 
tion. They are officially selected by members 
of the committee on recommendation of the 
chairman, usually after consultation with 
the ranking minority member. Each party 
is entitled to staff assistants and in some 
committees the professional staff is so des- 
ignated. Job tenure on a committee gener- 
ally carries over from Congress to Congress, 
particularly in the upper echelon positions. 
However, on occasions a new chairman will 
make a clean sweep of all committee em- 
ployees. 

A Senator of the President's political party 
is usually consulted on appointments to Fed- 
eral jobs within his State such as judges, 
district attorneys, collectors of customs, re- 
gional directors of various agencies, and nu- 
merous other positions. House Members are 
given a voice in the appointment of rural 
carriers and in their districts, 
subject to certain criteria established by law. 


Committee assignments in both Houses are 
made by committees of each party which 
take into consideration the Member’s sen- 
iority, his choice of assignment, his experi- 
ence, his support for the post, and the wishes 
of the party leadership. By custom, the 
committee chairmen are chosen on the basis 
of their seniority on the committee. Party 
ratios on each committee are related to the 
party alinement of the House. The slates of 
recommendations for each party’s committee 
posts are presented to the House and Senate 
for formal election. 

The day-to-day functions of each House 
are regulated by highly complex sets of rules 
and precedents based on previous rulings 
from the chair on questions of parliamen- 
tary interpretation. Committee procedure 
is also governed by sets of rules. The pur- 
pose of these rules is to provide an orderly 
system of procedures to facilitate the busi- 
ness of the House and Senate, while pro- 
tecting the rights of its individual Members. 

In recent years, however, there has been 
increasing criticism of the abuse of certain 
provisions of the rules by a small minority 
of Members in key posts who prevent the 
majority from working its will on important 
legislation. The rules themselves, and vari- 
ous interpretations of them over the years, 
have tended to strengthen the status quo, 
making it easier for a determined minority to 
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block legislation or choke it to death in the 
parliamentary jungle. 

The conservative coalition, led in the 
House by Howarp W. Smirn, Democrat, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Rules Committee, 
and Minority Leader CHarLes A. HALLECK, 
Republican, of Indiana, has been a potent 
force in fighting progressive legislation. A 
similar coalition has also operated effectively 
in the Senate. For many years this coalition 
has operated behind the scenes, maneuvering 
in the cloakroom, meeting behind closed 
doors, ever hidden from the public eye. 

Less than 2 weeks after President Kennedy 
took office, however, the control which the 
conservatives exercised over the powerful 
Rules Committee was broken. The House, in 
a dramatic showdown, voted to enlarge the 
committee and thus remove one of the ma- 
jor roadblocks to enactment of the new 
administration’s legislative program. 

A clear understanding of the conservative 
Republicah-southern Democratic coalition 
and the crucial part it plays in the formu- 
lation of legislation is necessary to under- 
stand the operation of Congress today. The 
Democratic-Republican “paper” lineups of 
261-174 in the House and 65-35 in the Sen- 
ate are not pertinent except for purposes of 
organization on opening day. 

The real alinement in the House on im- 
portant rollcall votes reveals an almost even 
split between: conservative and _ liberal 
forces—190—200 conservative Republicans and 
southern Democrats and 195-205 liberal 
Democrats, moderate southern and border 
State Democrats and liberal Republicans. 
The remaining Members shift from one side 
to the other, depending on the issue; it is 
also normal for about 5 percent of the House 
membership to be absent on any rollcall. 

While not so clearly defined in the Senate, 
the conservative coalition can and often 
does call the tune on key amendments to 
major bills and dominates important com- 
mittees. 

Much of the coalition’s power in Congress 
stems from the seniority system, which as- 
sures in a Democratic Congress conservative 
southern Democratic control of major com- 
mittees. Some Democratic chairmen vote 
with their own party one-third of the time 
or less on rolicall votes; others have not 
supported a Democratic Presidential candi- 
date for more than a decade and have re- 
pudiated their own party’s platform. 

In many respects the conservative coalition 
in Congress today is in itself a separate 
political party within the existing party 
framework. It bears little allegiance to party 
labels or party principles, nor does it usually 
respond to Presidential leadership in the 
formulation of legislation in the public in- 
terest. It has no responsibility for programs 
or policies and except for rare occasions, it 
is content with its role of obstructionism 
and preservation of the status quo. 


As a national party, Democrats have tradi- 
tionally been sharply divided along sectional 
lines as they have tried to accommodate a 
broad range of viewpoints on controversial 
issues. More than 80 Southern Democratic 
Members of the House and Senate come from 
one-party States or districts. The lack of 
even token Republican opposition makes 
it less important for them to be concerned 
with national Democratic Party objectives 
or legislative programs. 

In fact, many are returned to Congress 
because of their vigorous opposition to cer- 
tain Democratic programs. They remind 
their constituencies of the advantage which 
seniority gives them in key committee as- 
signments. Seniority makes it possible for 
them to obtain a good share of the Federal 
projects, military installations and Govern- 
ment contracts which benefit their States 
and districts, while at the same time it per- 
mits them to block objectionable legislation. 

While Republicans frequently use the party 
caucus to promote party unity, Democrats 
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have largely abandoned this party machinery 
in both the House and Senate. The func- 
tion has been assumed by the Democratic 
policy committee in the Senate and by the 
leadership of the House. Party discipline as 
it once existed has given way to persuasion, 
ad hoc commitments and personal diplo- 
macy, often based on personal friendships 
rather than on pafty principles. 

Threats to enforce Democratic Party regu- 
larity through the caucus machinery, by 
withholding patronage, by favorable com- 
mittee assignments or by other means brings 
forth counterthreats by some southern con- 
gressional leaders that they would make 
permanent the conservative coalition with 
Republicans and seek to organize the House. 

By contrast, Republicans have consistently 
employed the caucus as an instrument to 
obtain party solidarity in key legislative 
fights. 

In their caucus meetings they decide the 
position, strategy, and organization of the 
party’s efforts, with party irregularity itself 
strongly opposed by the key Republican 
leaders of the House. The result is that 
the Rules Committee has operated as an 
agent of the actual party majority only dur- 
ing the Republican Congresses in 1947-48 
and 1953-54. 

As a rule, GOP party unity percentages 
are higher than the Democratic record in 
both House and Senate. The average south- 
ern Democrat votes with the majority of his 
own party about half the time compared 
with the 70 to 80 percent party regularity of 
other Democrats. 

The unique role of lobbyists or legislative 
representatives on Capitol Hill has attracted 
considerable public attention over the years. 

Unfortunately, the term “lobbyist” has ac- 
quired a sinister meaning in the minds of 
many Americans. Lobbying is actually a 
legitimate part of the governmental system 
and stems from the constitutional right of 
all citizens “to petition Congress for the 
redress of grievances.” 

As we know it today, lobbying has grown 
to a multimillion-dollar business. Last year 
some 225 lobbyists registered under the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946, en- 
acted by Congress to curb pressure group 
abuses. In the 15 years the act has been in 
existence, almost 6,000 persons have regis- 
tered as lobbyists. However, several gapping 
loopholes in the law have tended to nullify 
its effectiveness. Reported lobby spending 
has dwindled steadily since its peak of a 
decade ago. 

As the work of Congress has grown in scope 
and complexity, the role of lobby organiza- 
tions has also grown in importance. Most 
accounts of “social lobbying” (banquets, 
cocktail parties, receptions) tend to exag- 
gerate their impact on the legislative. scene. 
The effectiveness of any lobbyist can be 
measured by the political significance of the 
group he represents in a Member’s district, 
his ability to mobilize grassroots support on 
short notice to persuade the doubtful and 
his ability to supply useful information in 
committee testimony and in private discus- 
sions. He must also have a thorough under- 
standing of the legislative process, the par- 
ticular legislative proposal under considera- 
tion and the pressures and counterpressures 
to which a Congressman is constantly 
subjected. 

These techniques are best understood by 
the Members and staff on Capitol Hill who 
are lobbied day in and day out. For this 
reason a number of the most successful 
lobbyists in Washington today are former 
Members of Congress or others with direct 
experience in the lawmaking process. 

The committee system in Congress is the 
logical result of the complexity of govern- 
ment. No Member can be an expert on the 
vast number of technical legislative proposals 
considered by Congress. Such subjects of 
inquiry as atomic energy, science and space, 
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patent rights or hydroelectric power are 
obviously beyond the personal experience 
or detailed knowledge of all but a small 
handful of Members. The operation of our 
tax Iaws, the social security system or labor- 
management relations laws is also an ex- 
tremely complex maze of regulations, court 
decisions, and administrative rulings. 

In the handling of constituent problems a 
Member of Congress or his staff seeks assist- 
ance from either the executive department, 
or the agency responsible for the subject area, 
the congressional committee having juris- 
diction, Legislative Reference Service cf the 
Library of Congress, or the Washington office 
of a nongovernmental organization having a 
special interest in the problem. 

Many of these same sources are of as- 
sistance to the in his study of 
a particular bill. However, most Members 
rely to a large extent on the views of their 
colleagues who serve on the legislative com- 
mittee holding hearings, hammer out the 
area of agreement within the committee to 
obtain a majority, prepare the report justify- 
ing its passage or reasons for opposing it, 
and who, generally, are considered the con- 
gressional experts on the particular legisla- 
tive proposal. 

Ultimately the chairman of a committee 
has considerable power in the shaping of 
legislation within the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion. The application of procedural rules of 
the committee, the assignment of staff, the 
power of recognition, and other prerogatives 
of the chairman can be the deciding factors 
in advancing legislation which the chairman 
favors, or in blocking that which he opposes. 

Each committee solicits the views of the 
executive department, or agency, on legisia- 
tion introduced by individual Members of 
the House or Senate.. When hearings ere 
held by the committee, witnesses from the 
executive department, or agency concerned, 
usually testify along with witnesses repre- 
senting various organizations interested in 
the proposal. Similarly, Members of Con- 
gress appear to state their views in support, 
or in opposition, to the measure. 

Following hearings, the committee meets 
in executive session to “mark up” the bill or 
to make amendments based on testimony or 
the views of a majority of the committee 
members. Here the give-and-take aspects 
of the legislative process come to the fore— 
supporters of the legislation seek a compro- 
mise to objections raised so that it may be 
favorably reported by a sizable majority of 
the committee while retaining the essential 
provisions. 

Majority and usually minority views are 
contained in the committee’s report. - These 
views serve as the basis for the debate when 
the measure reaches the House or Senate 
floor. 

It is easy to explain away the hard facts of 
congressional life by the use of such hoary 
truisms as “politics is the art of the possible,” 
“to get along, go along,” or “legislating is the 
art. of compromising.” Some argue that to 
become an effective legislator one must ac- 
quire seniority through a series of election 
victories with ever-increasing margins. The 
chances are enhanced by “voting the district” 
in avoiding public positions which could con- 
ceivably conflict with the views of powerful 
political forces in his district. Consequently, 
little stigma is attached to a vote contrary 
to party principle so long as the Member’s 
colleagues understand he is “voting the dis- 
trict.” Indeed, it often becomes a mark of 
distinction of a shrewd and able Member who 
will probably be around long enough to be 
reckoned with. 

Some students of Congress have viewed it 
as @ basically conservative institution. 
Much of its conservative orientation is the 
result of legislative roadblocks built into its 
rules of procedure, the seniority system and 
rural domination of State legislatures, which 
draw congressional district boundaries. 
Large metropolitan areas, vastly under-rep- 
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resented at the State level, are also deprived 
of congressional representation. 

Many urban legislators of the House have 
three times as many constituents as their 
rural colleagues. The increased time that 
an urban Representative must spend on con- 
stituent answering the hundreds 
of letters and telegrams each day, running 
errands for the folks back home, welcoming 
visitors and the dozens of other nonlegisla- 
tive duties further reduces the amount of 
time and energy he can devote to the more 
subtile aspects of lawmaking at which his 
country cousin is so adept. 

Many conscientious liberals have little 
stomach for the brand of political in-fight- 
ing which is such an important part of the 
work of Congress. Filled with lofty ideal- 
ism and genuine concern about the great 
issues Of the day, they come to Congress with 
the burning desire to make a positive effort 
toward their solution. They become increas- 
ingly frustrated by drawn-out committee 
hearings on subjects of minor importance, 
endless oratory, a hostile chairman or pro- 
cedural wrangling by their colleagues. 

Sometimes in desperation they take ex- 
treme positions in an attempt to move legis- 
lation off dead-center. This action often 
comes back to haunt and perhaps to defeat 
them in their campaigns for reelection. The 
press release becomes an outlet for frustra- 
tion, but it is a poor substitute for effective 
action. 

Liberal strength has been depleted by a 
lack of communication and cooperation 
among Members of similar views, a problem 
which has been at least partially dealt with 
in the House through the organization in 
September 1959 of the Democratic study 
group—a bloc of some 130 Representatives 
from northern, western, and midwestern 
districts. 

The DSG spearheaded legislative battles 
with the coalition during the 1960 session on 
such issues as civil rights, area redevelop- 
ment, minimum wages and Federal aid to 
education, and succeeded in winning 12 of 
19 key rolicall votes on which the coalition 
operated. This group is expected to play an 
important role in the 87th Congress in as- 
sisting the Democratic leadership to enact 
the Kennedy legislative program. 

Hanging over the head of each Senator 
and Representative is the realization that 
one day he must put his record on the line 
and face the voters back home. The high 
costs of campaigning today—physical, emo- 
tional and financial—ape a serious problem 
to a Member of the House, who must run 
every 2 years, and to a lesser extent to the 
Senator, who has a 6-year term. 

It is not unusual for the campaign of a 
House Member to cost far more than the 
total salary paid him for his 2-year term. An 
even more extreme situation exists in a Sen- 
ator’s campaign, where the total salary paid 
him for his 6-year term will not even cover 
the costs of his television budget if he comes 
from a large metropolitan State. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act limits 
the amounts which any candidate for Con- 
gress May expend. However, loopholes in 
this outmoded law permit wide latitude in 
campaign spending by numerous committees 
in behalf of any particular candidate. 

As sessions of Congress have lengthened in 
recent years, it has become more difficult for 
Members to keep their essential grassroots 
contacts. Many rely on weekly television or 
radio reports, newsletters, and special reports 
mailed in vast quantities throughout their 
State or district. Others within commuting 
distance make frequent trips home to attend 
party functions, to fill speaking engagements 
and otherwise strengthen their ties. 

Overworked, underpaid, often frustrated, 
Members of Congress conscientiously seek to 
find effective legislative remedies to complex 
problems of our time that a majority can and 
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will accept, operating under procedures 
geared to another age. 7 

Weaknesses in party organization, unnec- 
essary delay, unequal representation all con- 
tribute to the fuzzy picture of Congress pre- 
sented to the American public in conven- 
tional news media. 

Reform of the shortcomings of the legisla- 
tive branch is an inevitable evolutionary de- 
velopment of the lawmaking process. The 
need to streamline congressional procedures 
and to overhaul the party system is closely 
linked with our ability to compete with other 
governmental systems dedicated to the event- 
ual destruction of our own. Better public 
understanding of the workings of Congress 
may help bring about the necessary public 
demand for change to meet the great chal- 
lenges which lie ahead. 





How Communists Are Molded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
few men in the United States have a 
better grasp of foreign affairs or a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems they 
create than Mr. William Mathews, pub- 
lisher of the Arizona Daily Star, of Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Having this interest and un- 
derstanding, he knows full well the na- 
ture and the dangers of communism. 
In an editorial published on Sunday, 
February 19, 1961, Mr. Mathews com- 
ments favorably on a new and impor- 
tant book which explains the philosophy 
which endangers the world. The book, 
written by Frank S. Meyer, one of Amer- 
ica’s better authors, who himself was 
once a Communist, entitled “The Mould- 
ing of Communists—The Training of the 
Communist Cadre,” will add a needed 
source of information to the American 
people who are anxious to know more 
about the treachery of communism, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial entitled “An Im- 
portant Book Explaining Communism,” 
published in the Arizona Daily Star of 
Sunday, February 19, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN IMPORTANT BooK EXPLAINING 
COMMUNISM 

Because it explains in part the role and 
the conduct of the Communist Party 
throughout the world, and such events as 
are going on in Africa and Cuba, a new book, 
“The Moulding of Communists—The Train- 
ing of the Communist Cadre,” by Frank 8. 
Meyer, published by Harcourt, Brace of New 
York, is worth reading. 

Mr. Meyer is a former Communist, who 
advanced into one of those higher echelons 
known as the “cadre,” and thus as one of 
the high priests of the party helped to direct 
some of its national and international ac- 
tivities. Only one who has been through the 
stern training of being a party member, and 
then has his loyalty and ability tested by 
terrific and bewildering criticism and pun- 
ishment from his fellow cadre members, can 
advance into such semisacred precincts of 
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the party. There are local, district, national 
and international cadres, taking orders from 
Moscow, who run the party. 

The cadre members are the leaders. They 
have been molded, inculcated, trained, 
brainwashed so well that they respond au- 
tomatically to carrying out policy. This 
means that after being told to do one thing, 
and then are told to do just the opposite, 
they must obey and do that opposite. If 
they don’t they are ruthlessly cast aside. 

This training process is founded on what 
Communists call the materialist philosophy 
as set forth in various textbooks of Marxist- 
Leninist theory. As Meyer explains, all of 
those qualities of piety, humility, love and 
mercy are missing. The big quality is de- 
votion, which one day may mean one thing 
and the next day another thing. Yet every- 
thing is done in the name of absolute devo- 
tion to the working class, loyalty to the 
party, willingness to suffer sacrifice in battle, 
on the picket line, in prison and in court. 

Of course, every Communist is taught that 
the Marxist-Leninist philosophy provides 
the answer. The working classes, led by this 
comparatively small group of trained Com- 
munist Party members, will impose a dicta- 
torship as the only way to bring about, by 
the elimination of all classes, a utopia on 
earth, universal peace, universal abundance 
and so <n. They are encouraged and forti- 
fied by the careful explanation of how events 
in the world are moving in this direction. 
Hence they will be the elite who will bring 
this worldwide development about, and will 
have the fun of directing it. 

Along with this philosophy they are given 
highly professional training in agitation and 
rubbing salt in public wounds. Thus the 
Negroes who invaded the United Nations 
gallery showed every evidence of respond- 
ing to the suggestions and pleas of one or 
two trained Communists. Likewise the goons 
that invaded the bracero labor camp in Cali- 
fornia showed similar training. The pur- 
pose of all such agitation is to create in- 
creasing dissatisfaction and to teach others 
to take bloody noses for them. 

Likewise the affairs in the Congo with 
the rise and assassination of Lumumba, 
shows how the training of a comparatively 
few leaders in Communist philosophy and 
strategy can disrupt what the Belgians 
planned as a peaceful abdication of their 
colony. That it has been met by others 
equally well trained along lines favorable to 
us, indicates that we have not been exactly 
idle. 

Mr. Meyer’s book describes how these Com- 
munist forays originate, how they can be 
identified and how a comparatively few well- 
trained Communists can take the ball away 
from a middle-class rebellion in Cuba, and 
run for a touchdown. 





The Social Security System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a very thoughtful and, I think, accurate 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of February 21. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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THE KITTEN THAT GREW 


It is said that the trouble with kittens 
is that they grow up to be cats. Sometimes, 
though, they grow up to be tigers. 

When the first social security law was 
passed a generation ago it seemed like a 
simple enough method for providing older 
people with their basic needs. But as the 
years passed, the method became less simple. 

Before World War II the maximum 
amount of monthly benefits was $45.60, with 
family benefits up to $85. By 1958 these 
sums had been boosted to $127 and $254, 
respectively. 

Disability insurance benefits were initi- 
ated in 1956, but benefits were payable only 
to the disabled person. In 1958 dependents 
of the disabled worker were cut in on the 
program. 

In 1956 the age when women were per- 
mitted to start drawing social security 
checks was lowered to 62. During the last 
decade many other types of benefits were 
granted to vives, disabled children, widow- 
ers, and divorcees, while social security was 
expanded to include farm and domestic 
workers, Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment employees, military personnel, and 
clergymen. 

In all, since 1950, Congress has enlarged 
social security in more than 50 instances. 

When the program was first devised the 
employer and employee each paid a 1-percent 
tax on wages up to $3,000 a year. In 1950 
the rate was boosted to a total of 3 percent 
on wages up to $3,600. In 1954 the rate was 
hiked to 4 percent on wages up to $4,200. 
In 1959 the rate climbed to 5 percent and 
the amount of wages subject to the tax was 
boosted to $4,800. 

At present the rate is a total of 6 percent, 
but in 1963 it will rise to 7 percent and stay 
there until 1966. Then the rate will go up 
to 8 percent until 1969, when it will become 
9 percent. 

The social security tax has continued to 
increase, and will coiu.tinue to increase, be- 
cause even Congress finally had to face up 
to the question of how its generosity was to 
be paid for. . 

Meanwhile, there are plans in Washington 
to pay the medical bills of older people out 
of the social security pot—while increasing 
the program's tax bite even more. President 
Kennedy, while conceding he doesn’t know 
how much this plan would cost, proposes 
hiking the tax by one-quarter of 1 percent 
and lifting the base to the first $5,000 of 
income. 

The administration believes this a mod- 
est amount to charge the public, and per- 
haps to some people it is. But once we 
mount the tiger, we have no reason to be 
hopeful about how the ride will end. 





Encouragement of the Performing Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ex- 
pansion of Federal activity in domestic 
social and economic spheres underlines 
the logic of Government interest and as- 
sistance in the advancement of the arts. 
The U.S. Arts Foundation which I have 
proposed will help to make possible live 
performances in areas which would not 
otherwise receive them, stimulate a re- 
vival of the arts in entire regions 
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through cooperation with private groups, 
municipalities or State agencies, and 
other ways to bring about wider dissemi- 
nation of the arts within the framework 
of private enterprise and voluntary asso- 
ciation. ’ 

Support for this program has come 
from many cultural groups throughout 
the country. I am especially gratified 
to have support for the idea of the presi- 
dent, Anthony A. Bliss, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association. I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Appendix of the 
REcorD with my remarks his letter dated 


February 17. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION, INC., 

New York, N.Y.; February 17, 1961. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javirs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAVITS: I appreciate your in- 
forming me that you propose to reintroduce 
a bill to create a U.S. Arts Foundation which, 
as I understand it, is substantially similar 
to the one introduced by you and Senator 
CuarRK in 1959. As president of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, the bill such as 
you propose is of the greatest interest. 

Traditionally in this country, encourage- 
ment and support of the performing arts has 
been a private affair, with local and Federal 
Governments assisting only in the main to 
the extent of certain tax advantagés or some 
subsidization for visits to other countries in 
connection with cultural exchange. Such a 
situation, certainly in the case of opera and 
ballet, is historically unique. It has resulted 
in a limitation of the American performing 
arts program out of all proportion to our 
wealth and to the interest, both actual and 
potential, of our people in such a program. 
Particularly, it has tended to limit the de- 
velopment of performing arts programs to 
the centers of concentrated wealth. 

A program, therefore, such as you propose, 
which appears similar in character to that 
presently operative in England and Canada, 
would, in my opinion, contribute much to 
placing America where it belongs—in the 
forefront of the performing arts. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHOny A. BLIss, 
President. 





Dangers of International Communism, 
and Continuance of Work of House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Republican Women’s Federated Clubs of 
New Hampshire at their annual meeting 
recently approved two resolutions—deal- 
ing with first, the need for alerting our 
youth to the dangers of international 
communism; and, second, the necessity 
for a continuance of the work of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

I am gratified by the patriotic posi- 
tions which the Republican Women’s 
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Federated Clubs of New Hampshire have 
taken by the passage of these impor- 
tant resolutions. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of these measures be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas in these difficult and troublesome 
times for our country the American ideals 
are often forgotten, and 

Whereas the Communist menace does not 
appear to be recognized for what it is, par- 
ticularly among the youth of our country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Republican Wom- 
en’s Federated Clubs of New Hampshire, urge 
the New Hampshire Department of Educa- 
tion to require all schools to devote more 
time to instruction in our Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, and also that in said course or 
courses greater effort be made to impress 
upon our youth the fact that communism is 
a form of government which is a menace to 
all freedom-loving Americans. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the New Hampshire Commissioner 
of Education and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. - 

Whereas the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the Congress of the 
United States has won wide acclaim for its 
outstanding work in bringing out into the 
open the activities of certain individuals and 
organizations which are contrary to our 
republican form of government and which 
are against the principles of freedom set 
forth in our Constitution, and 

Whereas there are widespread efforts to 
discredit the accomplishments of this com- 
mittee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Republican Women’s Fed- 
erated Clubs Of New Hampshire, That we 
commend the work of said House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and urge our 
U.S. Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to support the work of said committee 
and to take whatever steps they may con- 
sider necessary to insure the continuance 
of said committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senators STYLEs BripcEes and Nor- 
RIs CoTTon, and to Representatives CHESTER 
MERROW and PERKINS Bass. 





Need for Special Study of Nonvoting in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
there are about 104 million eligible citi- 
zens of voting age in the country. 

During the 1960 elections, however, 
only about 69 million people voted. This 
left approximately 35 million voiceless 
Americans. 

What are the reasons for nonvoting? 
These are manifold, including apathy, 
illness, inadequate absentee-voter ar- 
rangements, failure to meet State resi- 
dence requirements, and other factors. 
Of these, the largest number—an esti- 
mated 19 million— were voteless because 
of inability to fulfill requirements of 
State laws. 
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This situation, in my judgment, de- 
serves the serious consideration of Con- 
gress and the country. 

What can be done? 

Personally, I feel that the matter needs 
special study, either, first, by an appro- 
priate committee in Congress or, alter- 
natively second, by a Federal-State com- 
mittee appointed by the President. 

The purpose would be to survey and 
evaluate the factors contributing to non- 
voting; and to make recommendations 
for eliminating—as much as possible— 
obstacles to our citizens’ expressing their 
voice at the polls. 

Recently, the Washington Post pub- 
lished a thought-provoking editorial 
stressing the need for modernizing the 
country’s election laws. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN MILLION VOTES 

The year 1961 will afford an excellent op- 
portunity for the modernization of the coun- 
try’s election laws. Congress is preparing to 
tackle once more the outmoded and ram- 
shackle presidential electoral system, but 
this is only one facet of a much larger 
problem. Most of the State electoral laws 
have also been inherited from the horse- 
and-buggy age and are in urgent need of 
adaptation to present conditions. 

Brendan Byrne, executive director of the 
American Heritage Foundation, estimated 
last election day that 19 million Americans 
of voting age would be denied the opportu- 
nity of voting by some provision of State law. 
This is substantially more than one-fourth 
of the electorate. 

Foremost among the legal causes of vote- 
lessness are the stiff residence requirements. 
Three States require 2 years of residence be- 
fore citizens may vote, and 35 require 1 year. 
For a Nation on wheels these restrictions are 
ridiculous, especially when applied to presi- 
dential and congressional elections. Ohio 
has recently lowered its residence require- 
ment for votirig to 40 days. California to 
54 days and Missouri to 60 days. These are 
salutary precedents that, if generally adopt- 
ed, would add to the voting rolls many mil- 
lions of intelligent and well-educated citi- 
zens who are now penalized for their mo- 
bility. 

Another enormous block-of votes could be 
saved by more realistic absentee-voter ar- 
rangements. It is estimated that 2,600,000 
business travelers, 5 million persons who are 
ill and 500,000 citizens living abroad are de- 
nied absentee ballots. 

Other major causes of disfranchisement 
are poll taxes, phony literacy tests, intimi- 
dation of minorities and the irrational de- 
nial of suffrage in the District of Columbia. 
By way of en the States to elimi- 
nate these and other impediments to voting, 
the American Heritage Foundation has rec- 
ommended 10 reforms to the 47 State legis- 
latures that will be in session this year. 

“1. Reduce resident requirements to 40 
days in presidential elections and 6 months 
in ovhers. 

“2. Allow balloting by mail for all voters 
outside their counties on election day. 

“3. Permit absentee voting by 5 million 

voters. 


“4. Let voters absent from their States for 
long periods register by mail. 
Pg Give suffrage to the District of Colum- 


“6. Make literacy tests simple, objecti 
discrimination proof. = 
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“7. Take all election law requirements out 
of State constitutions so that they can be 
kept up to date. 

“8. Permit registration tax free at any 
time, with the last general registration not 
more than 3 weeks before el day. 

“9. Provide a short, simple ballot. 

“10. Allow 3 days for voting, as some 
European countries do.” 





Aviation Safety Hearing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Taking Up Air Safety,” 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of February 17, 1961, dealing with the 
hearing to be held during the week of 
February 20 by the Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, on the 
subject of general air safety. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorb, 
as follows: 

TAKING Up Am SareTy 


Some answers to the question of what 
can be done to make the Nation’s airways 
safer are to be expected from the Senate 
Aviation Subcommittee hearing during the 
week of February 20. The hearing, which is 
to be presided over by Senator MONRONEr, 
father of the Federal Aviation Agency, will 
center on the New York City midair collision 
of last December 16 and general air safety. 

It may be found necessary for the Govern- 
ment to impose restrictions on the number 
of plane flights, or otherwise adjust airline 
schedules at major cities so plane arrivals 
and departures are spaced out. If the opin- 
ions of some of the most responsible men in 
aviation are not to be discounted, temporary 
measures must be put in effect *:ntil new 
safety devices, which are from 2 to 7 years 
in the offing, are perfected and can be in- 
stalled. Such groups as the Air Line Pilots 
Association and the Cornell-Guggenheim 
Aviation Safety Center, and such men as the 
present and former FAA heads, Najeeb Hal- 
aby and Elwood Quesada, emphasized long 
before the New York disaster that air traffic 
control and navigation devices were several 
years behind the planes that fly the airways. 

Past neglect has piled up a staggering bur- 
den. Federal nroney for air control facilities 
dropped from $30 million in 1950 to $3 mil- 
lion in 1955 while landings and takeoffs at 
the major airports increased by 25 percent. 
The Grand Canyon crash in 1956 was fol- 
lowed by a jump to $75 million in 1957 and 
more than $100 million each year since then. 
Yet the ALPA re last fall that only 
14 percent of the Nation's 170 largest air- 
ports had the surveillance radar that was 
needed, and some of these airports had other 
serious deficiencies. The speed and the den- 
sity of air traffic have created problems that 
sometimes are too much for even the latest 
electronic devices. 

Three-dimensional radar, an automatic 
landing system, a data computer of greater 
capacity and collision devices that warn and 
then select a safe course offer hope for the 
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future. It is up to the Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee, the FAA and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to chart what must be done 
right now to make the airways safer. 





The Dangers of Big and Benevolent 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
need for creating a widespread under- 
standing of the threats posed by central- 
ized power, usurpation of power, the so- 
called welfare state, and other dangers of 
big and benevolent government is every- 
where evident. Life Lines, published 
three times each week at 410 First Street, 
SE., Washington, D.C., is doing outstand- 
ing work in helping to get an under- 
standing about the threats to our free- 
doms and to create support for those 
principles and institutions that have 
made us a great nation. 

I am pleased to point out that one of 
the leaders of Life Lines is a South Caro- 
linian, the Reverend Wayne Poucher. 
The Reverend Poucher is a radio minis- 
ter for ‘Life Lines,” a radio commentary 
which is presented twice daily Monday 
through Saturady over 130 radio sta- 
tions across the Nation. 

A recent editorial published in Life 
Lines strikes me as deserving careful 
reading, particularly by the Members of 
the Senate and the House. I, therefore, 


’ ask unanimous consent that the edito- 


rials entitled “Welfare Leads to Regi- 
mentation of Individual,” and “Youthful 
Fighters for Freedom,” published in the 
February 8, 1961, issue of Life Lines, be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WELFARE LEADS TO REGIMENTATION OF 
INDIVIDUALS 

The first purpose, the fundamental pur- 
pose, of the welfare state is the regimenta- 
tion of the individual. The mistaken wel- 
fare state advocates talk long and loud about 
their love for the average man—but they 
don’t trust him an inch. They glorify him 
in theory, but in practice they show a total 
disregard of human values—such as individ- 
ual liberty, initiative, tolerance, the right to 
disagree. 

Another manifestation of the welfare state 
mentally is that its proponents have com- 
plete faith in legislation—in legislation for 
the sake of legislation. They feel that the 
sure cure for any evil on earth, from bad 
morals to bad economics, is to pass a law. 

It seems fair to say that these theorists 
are victims of the sin of intellectual pride. 
They have an exaggerated idea of their own 
insight and wisdom. 

The welfare stateists cannot understand 
why the everyday American will not recog- 
nize their superior intelligence. They feel 
that the American people generally should 
humbly agree to any legislation thrust upon 
them. They believe that the all-powerful 
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state will be able, in case of any widespread 
objection, to enforce any law regardless of 
what the majority of the people think about 
it. 

It is fortunate for the human race that 
men and women refuse to conform to the 
same predictable pattern that statistics and 
formula will conform to in the classroom and 
laboratory. 

Over the last 25 years, the welfare state 
advocates have been responsible for many 
legislative acts, particularly in the field of 
economics, which have produced effects di- 
rectly opposite to those intended. This is 
because they misjudged—or did not think it 
necessary to consider—the effect those laws 
would have upon the thinking and the emo- 
tions of the people. 

One example of such laws was price con- 
trol. This was a misguided effort to enable 
people with limited incomes to buy com- 
modities at which the theorists considered 
reasonable prices. Actually, price control 
created black markets and intensified the 
shortages it was supposed to eliminate. Per- 
sons with limited incomes who we have been 
told would be the beneficiaries of the law 
became the victim. 

Another example is still very much with 
us—the “soak the right” taxation, which the 
welfare state proponents said would trans- 
fer a reasonable percentage of the national 
treasure from the vaults of the right to the 
pockets of the poor. But the truth is that 
our tax system has consumed capital and 
consumed investment. Excessive taxes have 
contributed significantly to inflation, which 
preys upon the most helpless of our citi- 
zens—the pensioners and those who must 
live on fixed incomes, the old, the widowed, 
the disabled. 

Those who seek to turn the United States 
into a welfare state, all the way, do not 
choose to remember that God's natural law 
is unchangeable. Attempts to tamper with 
it can only lead to disaster. God created 
man in His own image and meant for him 


to be free. Government—which is of hu- 


man, not divine, manufacture—should be 
the servant of man, not his master. 

Fortunately, there are patriots in our Na- 
tion who understand these facts. If your 
own understanding of them is deepened and 
widened day by day—if you resolve to know 
more about the fight for freedom tomorrow 
than you know today—then you will be ina 
position to aid greatly in the struggle to 
save America. The patriot who is armed 
with truth and knowledge has the strength 
of 10. 


YOUTHFUL FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 


Where did our freedom come from? We 
need to know, in order that we may be the 
better equipped to do the job of saving free- 
dom. All knowledge we gain along this line 
will add to our strength in the battle for 
freedom's cause. 

From studying history we learn that in 
the latter part of the 18th century most 
human beings in the world were bogged 
down in various political systems. They 
included the feudal system, the monarchial 
system, and dictatorships. In all of these 
systems, life, liberty, property, and spiritual 
welfare were at the mercy of the designated 
ruler. 

At this period the American colonies were 
under the domination of the oppresssive 
government of England. Then, on July 4, 
1776, there occured a revolutionary political 
development in this new world, which cre- 
ated the framework for a whole new civiliza- 
tion. This was the first establishment of a 
free government in modern times. 

What is freedom? Webster gives this 
answer: “Freedom is liberation from slavery, 
imprisonment, restraint, and exemption 
from control.” While other political systems 
of the late 18th century held that life, lib- 
erty, and property of the individual were de- 
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rived from government, our Founding 
Fathers said in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that “All men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” And that “to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the governed.” 

This new political concept emphasized 
that freedom rested upon the religious con- 
viction that every individual was a creation 
of God, and therefore of supreme worth. 

Today our freedom is endangered by com- 
placency and apathy in the face of attacks 
from the mistaken antifreedom forces. 
What is being done to reestablish and de- 
fend freedom? 

In four central Texas counties, a signifi- 
cant movement has been under way since 
1951 to teach school children what it means 
to be an American. This program is known 
as the Cen-Tex Study of America’s Heritage. 
Each year, in each grade, the students select 
and study one great idea, one great Ameri- 
can, and one great patriotic document. 

The worthy aim of the teachers cooperat- 
ing in this study is stated as follows: 

“The educators who participate in the Cen- 
Tex study of America’s heritage believe that 
communism’s accelerating ideological ad- 
vances of recent decades can be reversed only 
through adequate instruction in the public 
schools. We desire to wage deliberate, ef- 
fective, ideological classroom warfare against 
communism at every grade level, in the con- 
viction that we must do so if liberty, under 
God, is to survive. 

“The purposes of the Cen-Tex study are: 
To develop among our youth a greater ap- 
preciation of the American heritage; to 
stimulate our teachers to recognize and meet 
their responsibility toward our youth and 
youth’s understanding of the great prin- 
ciples that undergird America; to develop 
an American heritage project in our schools 
so dynamic that it will cause the general 
public to intensify its action in perpetuat- 
ing America’s foundation of freedom.” 

In this school program, a list of eight 
fundamentals of freedom has been developed 
and is kept posted in each classroom. The 
sponsors of the program believe these basic 
freedom factors are so rarely examined that 
many good Americans do not understand 
why they are essential to the survival of 
liberty. 

Here are the eight fundamentals: 

1. Trust in God, as we understand Him. 

2. Importance of the individual. What 
each individual makes of himself determines 
what kind of world we will have tomorrow. 
If the separate individual does not amount 
to much, little can be expected of the group, 
for zero plus zero never equal anything but 
zero, no matter how many million ciphers 
are added. 

3. Preedom of the individual. The progress 
of America can be traced to the individual 
initiative, creativeness, and energy released 
through the freedom of Americans. Free- 
dom is the best climate for growth and per- 
fection of the human personality. It is a 
law of nature that an individual develops 
in proportion to his efforts to solve his own 
problems. Freedom of the individual hu- 
man being to meet his own choices and 
manage his own affairs—except where the 
freedom of other individuals is jeopardized— 
has been so fundamental in the growth of 
our Nation, that many people believe it to be 
the great secret ingredient of the American 
success formula. 

4. Dignity of work. This foundational 
principle has its origin in our Christian be- 
liefs. From it comes not only our material 
abundance, but also the rich individual 
satisfaction of doing difficult tasks well— 
mental as well as physical tasks. 

(5) Private ownership of property. In 
America, even before the drafting of our 
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Constitution, there was a widespread con- 
viction that individuals are entitled to re- 
wards commensurate with their contribution 
to society. Implicit in this propostion is 
the implication that people may retain their 
rewards or dispose of them as they choose. 
Property and freedom are inseparably con- 
nected; economic leveling is not economic 
progress. If the ancient institution of pri- 
vate property should be destroyed, liberty 
would go with it. Independence of action, 
freedom of criticism, and representative gov- 
ernment are all possible only in a society 
based on private ownership. Without prop- 
erty all men are at the mercy ‘of the state. 

(6) The profit motive is the inner drive 
that causes an individual to strive, to ini- 
tiate, to create, to produce, and to serve in 
his own interest and that of his fellow 
beings. The profit motive is synonymous 
with the hope of reward. And the hope of 
reward is the stimulus of free men, whereas 
compulsion, force, and fear motivate the 
slave. 

(7) Free competition. The element of 
competition causes us to work harder, to 
think better, to produce more, to improve, 
invent and expand—in short, to serve better 
and thus to progress as individuals and as 
a Nation. 

(8) Government as a protector, not a pro- 
vider. The supreme law of the United 
States, our Constitution with its Bill of 
Rights, grew out of the determination of 
the early builders to protect and bind to- 
gether the primary foundations of our Re- 
public, the dignity of the individual and 
his inalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Our Government 
was built to the specifications of this su- 
preme law, which consigns it to the role 
of servant—not master-provider. The Gov- 
ernment does not give us our freedom; it 
was designed to protect us in our freedom. 
It does not owe us a living, but rather it 
protects us in our freedom to earn a living. 

It is clear that the pioneering efforts of 
these central Texas schools are calculated to- 
bring new understanding of America’s prin- 
ciples of freedom and a new devotion to 
them. It is gratifying to be able to report 
that other schools and some colleges are 
watching this program and setting up sim- 
ilar efforts. 

The preservation of freedom is a tremen- 
dous challenge to young and old alike. Our 
American system is great because it is right. 
It is right because it looks to God. As Wil- 
liam Penn said, “Those people who are not 
governed by God will be ruled by tyrants.” 





New York Trains Foreign Medical 
Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, not too 
long ago, considerable public interest 
was focused upon the failure of a large 
number of foreign medical graduates 
working in American hospitals to pass 
the September examination given by the 
Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates. 

This was extremely disturbing in light 
of the critical need for doctors in hospi- 
tals throughout the Nation. The New 
York State Department of Health, in co- 
operation with several medical schools, 
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has set up four centers for the intensive 
training of noncertified foreign medical 
graduates in order to deal with this sit- 
uation. It is hoped that, through the 
work of these centers, many foreign 
medical graduates now working in the 
United States will be able to qualify to 
continue their work in this country, 
thereby helping to alleviate our present 
inability to meet general hospital and 
patient care needs. The centers are to 
be located at the University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine, the Albany Medical 
College, the State University of New 
York Downstate Medical Center and at 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital. 

Although I do not know what other 
States have done, I would assume that 
many have taken steps similar to those 
just described. This is by no means a 
local problem. It is a national problem 
of significant proportions, which I hope 
will be resolved by many States acting 
in much the same manner in which New 
York State has responded to this un- 
fortunate situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle on this subject from the New York 
State Department of Health Weekly 
Bulletin of January 30 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN MEDICAL GRADUATE TRAINING CENTERS 
ESTABLISHED BY DEPARTMENT 

Four centers for the intensive training 
of noncertified foreign medical graduates 
have been established by the State health 
department in cooperation with several med- 
ical schools, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller re- 
cently announced. 

The centers, designed to serve all areas 
where a training program is needed, will be 
located in Buffalo at the University of Buf- 
falo School of Medicine, in Albany at Albany 
Medical College, and in the New York City 
area at the State University of New York 
Downstate Medical Center, and at New York 

Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital. 

' The centers will provide an opportunity 
for foreign medical graduates to have system- 
atic and intensive training under expert 
medical instructors and thereby supplement 
the experience and training gained in their 
hospital assignments. 

The creation of these centers follows the 
pledge given by the State to assist in pro- 
viding training for the foreign medical 
graduates who are serving in New York hos- 
pitals, public and private. 

The Governor met on December 29 with 
representatives of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Hospital As- 
sociation because of the critical situation in 
regard to patient care in hospitals in New 
York State growing out of the scheduled 
termination of services of foreign doctors 
who failed to pass the September examina- 
tion given by the Educational Council for 
Foreign Medical Graduates. 

Recognizing the State’s critical needs and 
that each hospital has its own special cus- 
toms and traditions, the associations agreed 
to review requests of inidividual hospitals for 
continuance of noncertified foreign graduates 
in their present capacities under professional 
supervision until January 16. 

Governor Rockefeller said, “The coopera- 
tion and assistance of the American Medical 
Association and the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, together with the establishment of 
these emergency training programs, will help 
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to relieve the immediate crisis in those hos- 
pitals in the State which were faced with the 
loss of a large percentage of their house 
staffs.” 





Aviation Still Has Its Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at a 
time when the public imagination is 
drawn to the adventures of the explora- 
tion of outer space it behooves us not to 
neglect the still existing and exciting 
frontiers of airspace. 

One of the pioneers of American avia- 
tion recently gave a significant address 
on the problems and potentialities of 
aviation, and I earnestly commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. On 
January 24 of this year, Mr. Gover 
Loening delivered an address entitled 
“Aviation Still Has Its Problems,” at the 
occasion of his receiving the Guggenheim 
Medal for 1960. This was the most recent 
of many awards and honors which have 
come -to Mr. Loening in a long and dis- 
tinguished career of service to aviation. 

Mr. Loening was first identified with 
aviation when he learned to fly in 1911. 
Soon thereafter he became manager of 
the Wright Co., which was followed by 
his service as chief aeronautical engineer 
in our fledgling air arm of the Army 
Signal Corps in 1915. Since that-time, 
in addition to inventing the strut braced 
monoplane and the Loening amphibian, 
Mr. Loening has been consultant to a 
number of the leading aircraft manu- 
facturers in the United States. He is 
also a member of the Advisory Board 
for the National Air Museum. 

It was my privilege as a Member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives in the 
85th Congress to author the act—Public 
Law 935-85—creating the National Air 
Museum. I hope the construction of the 
new air museum building will become a 
reality very soon. 

Mr. Loening speaks from a reservoir 
of experience and knowledge of all phases 
of aviation, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his address printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

AvIATION Stim. Has Its PROBLEMS 
(Address by Grover Loening at Honors Night 

Dinner Institute of the Aerospace Sci- 

ences, January 24, 1961) 

Well over a century ago the remarkably 
foresighted British aeronautical pioneer, Sir 
George Cayley, said of the air, “This unin- 
terrupted navigable ocean that comes to the 
threshold of every man’s door ought not to 
be neglected as a source of human gratifica- 
tion and advantage.” To fulfill this great 
prescience, there are still many future de- 
velopments needed in this air ocean, that 
we live and breathe in. They must not be 
overlooked or given too second-rate a grad- 
ing, by the startling and thrilling glamour, 
of man’s progress into outer space. Air 
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travel is progressing at a pace, to be sure. 
So fast that—to quote a recent quip, “As 
we fly we are seeing less and less of more 
and more.” 

But we are far from finished—very far— 
in providing our world with a safe, accept- 
able, useful, convenient, efficient and cheap 
use Of this air ocean for transportation in 
all its phases, civil or military. 

In 50 years we have increased the speed 
of practical civilian flying from 40 miles an 
hour to 600 miles an hour, and shortly, when 
we get into the supersonic range, over 2,000 
miles an hour is in the immediate offing. 
But as Carlyle put it, “Our great business 
is not to see what lies dimly in the distance 
but to do what lies clearly at hand.” 

And this brings us down to look at the 
most serious fundamental that ails our air- 
craft and airline industry—the prohibitive 
and extraordinary costs accompanied by 
such slim profits for private enterprise to 
grow on. 

The 1935 DC-3, carrying 21 passengers, cost 
$125,000—or about $6,000 per seat (inciden- 
tally, about 10 times greater than the pur- 
chase cost of an automobile per seat). But 
the 120-passenger 4-engine jet airliner costs, 
delivered, $6 million, which is $50,000 per 
seat. Now, to be sure, when we get into 
airline economics, the jet plane files over 
three times faster than the DC-3—which 
means that the difference in cost on a pas- 
“ema aae seat mile per hour basis is very much 
ess. 

But despite these high prices, as recently 
as June of 1960, the Industries 
Association concluded from its statistics that 
turbine powered transport manufacturers 
were then suffering a loss on every aircraft 
delivered. Only in the private business air- 
craft manufacturing do we see a hopeful 
little profit. 

When we look at the airline figures for 
1960, we find that the net profit of that part 
of the industry has gone down from $62 mil- 
lion in 1959 to $4 million in 1960. Here isa 
business segment of the American economy, 
in which 52 million passengers are carried 
81 billion passenger-miles with earn- 
ings of $2 billion, but saddled with such 
expenses and higher costs of all kinds, in- 
cluding 15 percent higher pilot wages, that 
the net profit drops to a paltry one-fifth of 1 
percent of the gross earnings. This is not 
business. It is at most a pastime—and 
beckons alarmingly to the specter of socialis- 
tic nationalization. 

Part of the airline’s losses are due to the 
delay that was involved in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board’s endless process to allow increased 
fares (rather than to encourage increased 
profits). In 1938 when the Air Commerce 
Act of that year was being enacted, it was 
my privilege to represent one of the Gov- 
ernment departments at many of the con- 
ferences and hearings, and my recollection of 
that time, was a clear understanding that 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority would be 
given the right to protect the lowness of 
fares against destructive price cutting, but 
would rely on competition—that had been 
so strongly provided for—to take care of the 

ess of fares. Thus it was meant to be 
left to private industry to use its own judg- 
ment on what fares they would have to 
charge to make money—knowing the risk 
that if they charged too high a fare they 
would lose their business to their competi- 
tors. This is private enterprise with a rea- 
sonable Government monitoring. 

What happened to it? And why not a 
greater profit? 

In one of his great parliamentary speeches, 
Winston Churchill made a pungent comment 
when he said: “It is just a socialistic idea 
that making profits is a vice. The real vice 
is making losses.” Washington, please note. 
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Now, how do we improve this situation for 
1961? 

First, let us look at the Government regu- 
latory and bureaucratic organization angle. 
Is there extra cost here, both to the Govern- 
ment and to the industry, and is it Justified? 

We are, of course, only too conscious of 
the growth of Government by committees 
or boards. This, despite the fact that the 
dictionary says a board is long, narrow, and 
wooden. The series of approvals that have 
now to be gone through by a contractor 
when presenting something to the services, 
to the Defense Department, and through ad- 
visory boards, and then through Congress, 
is long and very costly, and frequently quite 
wooden. Part of this perhaps is, of course, 
justified because such public funds must 
be accounted for, but has not this excuse 
been used too much and grown entirely too 
hackneyed? We see of late, budget and 
congressional committees virtually passing 
judgment on designs submitted in budget 
requests, designs that the technical services 
have already approved of. 

The growth of all these congressional re- 
views means that both the services and the 
industry spend much, too much valuable 
time justifying their plans before commit- 
tees, involving a surprisingly large cost ele- 
ment, as well as a time-consuming ineffi- 
ciency—where engineers and managers must 
leave their drafting boards and offices and 
attend repeated hearings in Washington. 

Incidentally, our democratic system is at 
a disadvantage alongside the Soviets. From 
what little we know of their system, we 
understand that accountability on funds is 
rather minor but accountability on com- 
pletion of projects is greatly accelerated 
by that simple Soviet formula—success or 
Siberia. 

We could probably recover an enormous 
total cost benefit from private initiative, if 
we used it more, and if we departed from our 
present contract system and instead con- 
tracted for a result, and not for the hard- 
ware to get that result. In other words, let 
a contract to Convair or Douglas to hit a 
target at 5,000 miles with a given explosive 
load in a given time. How they do it— 
whether using liquid fuel or solid fuel or 
plastic missiles or beryllium missiles, is up 
to them, and to them only. It is the result 
the Government wants in a hurry, and should 
generously pay for, and not renegotiate. 

Talent thrives on reward. 

Another interesting stimulus to quick 
achievements, occasionally done in the his- 
tory of aviation, is the offering of very 
large prizes for a result. This has frequently 
been successful. A notable example, of 
course, is the $25,000 prize that caused Lind- 
bergh to make his epic transatlantic flight, 
and the great stimulus given by the Gug- 
genheim awards. 

In transportation and civilian plane pro- 
curement and manufacturing, the question 
again arises, Is there too much heavy hand 
of Government in this? 

Transports are, of course, public convey- 
ances and the companies, as public carriers, 
do require some governmental FAA ap- 
proval, licensing and inspection, but is the 
minute and expensive detail of certification 
now used really needed? The FAA could 
well look into its records and answer these 
two questions. 

How often have the elaborate rule books 
actually caused a change in design? 

Secondly, is it not a fact that the rule 
books are changed more often in order to 
bring them up to date to the industry’s new 
ideas? 

Right here is an area for great reduction 
in costs to everybody and a great reduction 
in duplication. 

Then as to our personal air vehicles, pri- 
vate civilian planes, have we not much the 
same thing now as automobiles? The certi- 
fication-for-airworthiness of a private air- 
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craft now takes at least a year. The FAA 
has gradually reduced it from 3 to 4 years, 
but it is still a prohibitive expense. 

Actually, does the public still need the 
fancied protection against being sold a dan- 
gerous aircraft? Has not the high level 
our industry’s competence has reached made 
Cessna, Beech, Piper, Sikorsky, and Vertol in 
the same class as Chevrolet, Buick, Chrysler, 
Ford, or Rambler, in producing reliable, safe 
products? 

Where would the 7 million units a year 
automobile production be if every new model 
had to go to Washington and get a certificate 
of roadworthiness? 

Maybe, if we could do away with some of 
these blocks, we could create a great new 
industry that would build 700,000 silent 
VTOL personal aircraft a year (almost on a 
par with the motorboat industry), instead 
of a measly 7,000 a year, at such high cost, 
that we deliver today. Any salesman in this 
business can tell you that there is a crying 
demand by the public for an owner’s flying 
vehicle that he can use from near his home 
to everywhere, and of course, these costs will 
come down with production, just like the 
automobile, when the perfection we see com- 
ing is attained. 

Every other vehicle on land or sea, except- 
ing the airplane, can stop or back up. In 
the air, only the helicopter or dirigible bal- 
loon can do this, but at the sacrifice of that 
much needed high cruising speed, which is 
the raison d’étre of flying. Unable to stop 
or reverse its course, the fast airplane is not 
yet a completed vehicle. 

But it will be. 

We are about to endow all aircraft, not 
only little private flying machines, with abil- 
ity to hover and to land and take off ver- 
tically with no loss of cruising speed. This 
is VTOL. Even in supersonic aircraft that 
go 2,000 miles per hour this becomes quite 
easy because to attain such speed the thrust 
of the engines has very likely to be greater 
than the weight anyhow. 

A quite different and less costly aviation 
then emerges. The vast, expensive airports 
and their delaying holding patterns, give 
way to a multiplicity of air terminals, widely 
dispersed, much, much cheaper, and in many 
cases, privately owned. Any reasonably 
cleared space can be a landing pad, if suit- 
ably stressed—a roof, a dock, an open field, 
a country house lawn. 

What an enormous flying usage of our air 
ocean then opens up. The worry over traf- 
fic will be solved by doing away with much 
of the complex ground control and giving 
the pilot that so needed and coming radar- 
television machine that will let him see 
through fog, so he can slow down, back up 
and handle his collision threats just as driv- 
ers do on a highway. 

As to military developments, what secrecy 
does not shroud, press headlines make pretty 
familiar. 

Many very practical areas of development 
accompany our dizzy speed progress, opening 
up to become big business. 

The first outstanding one is, of course, the 
imminent expansion of air cargo opera- 
tions—bound to happen when turbine air- 
craft lower the cargo cost to 7 or 8 cents a 
ton-mile, less than one-half of the present 
charge, and still to an even much lower fig- 
ure in the next decade or so. 


Another very important new development 
is the Flying Crane—pioneered by Sikor- 
sky—the giant helicopter that can lift many 
tons and deposit its load with pinpoint ac- 
curacy in the most inaccessible places, 
mountain tops, ravines, even the top of a 
skyscraper under construction. A vast field 
opens up here in building construction, in 
power lines, in cargo transfers from ship 
to shore and in myriad other uses. 

So, when we will have seen all these many 
problems solved, costs and profits become 
more reasonable, and these new horizons 
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opened, in the use of our air ocean to Sir 
George Cayley’s “gratification and advan- 
tage,” we might then wonder what is still 
ahead, or rather, will there by anything left? 

Well, of course, what is left is the gradual 
extension into space, doing the same thing. 





Water Needs and Water Law: The Need 
for Mutual Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
December I had the honor to speak in 
Los Angeles before the Irrigation Dis- 
tricts Association of California. I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of my 
remarks at that time be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATER NEEDS AND Water Law: THE NEED FOR 
MvuTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


(Address of U.S, Senator THomas H. KucuHe1, 
of California, to the Irrigation Districts 
Association of California Fall Convention 
of its 50th year, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Wednesday, December 7, 1960) 
President Hansen, Secretary Bob Durbrow, 

and members and guests of the Irrigation 

Districts Association of California, I was de- 

lighted to receive the kind invitation of your 

executive committee to appear before this 
gathering on its 50th golden anniversary and 
share with you some of my thoughts on the 
so-called Federal-State water rights problem. 
It is a subject that must be of vital concern 
to all Californians, whether they be irrigators 
of our land or urban and industrial con- 
sumers of the Nation’s most precious re- 
source—our water. Indeed, the challenges 
that confront us in the whole water resource 

area and the relationships that exist between . 

the Federal and State governments in the 

common effort to meet those challenges are 
ones that must concern every American. No 
longer is it just the rapidly West 
that is short of water but our eastern cities 
and farmland as well. 

Your invitation reached me shortly before 

I left for Paris as a delegate to the Parlia- 

mentarians’ Conference of the North At- 

lantic Treaty Organization. If I might, for 


' @ moment, I would like to relate some of the 


insights which I gained from that meeting 
and tell you that I came away more con- 
vinced than ever as to the value of the 
American system of free competitive enter- 
prise, which encourages community and 
local initiative in order to fully develop both 
our human and natural resources. Later, 
I would like to show what we have accom- 
plished in the water resource field by the 
implementation of this faith in community 
and local initiative. And I should like also 
to dwell on some actions undertaken by some 
representatives of our Federal Government 
whose experience in water development has 
largely been one of devising legal theories 
which, if adopted by our courts, would 
hamper future progress in this vital area. 
- - * = a 

Any venture to Europe, and especially after 
consulting with my legislative colleagues in 
this major alliance of the free world, makes 
me ever more aware of the posed 
by the Soviet regime and its satellites. We 
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all realize the strides that have been made 
by the USS.R. in applied scientific tech- 
nology. Expansion is also being undertaken 
by the Soviet in the development of irriga- 
tion works—for example, when constructed, 
one canal is reported to be about 1,000 miles 
long and will result in the irrigation of 
almost 5 million acres. Although irrigation 
has taken second place to Russia’s desire to 
develop hydroelectric power, her total irri- 
gated acreage has almost tripled in the last 
three decades, from over 10 million acres 
in 1928 to almost 30 million in recent years. 
“In this important field of irrigation with 
which you are especially concerned, much 
can be done to aid our free friends through- 
out the world, particularly in the under- 
developed and uncommitted areas, by export- 
ing our experience, technology and know- 
how. We can also help to train here the 
hundreds of foreign technicians who come to 
study our water and irrigation practices. 

Only a few weeks ago some of your mem- 
bers, among them our mutual friend, Bert 
Smith, participated in an all-day meeting in 
Sacramento with Japanese irrigation tech- 
nicians. This fruitful effort will mean much 
to bridge the gap between our way of life 
and those areas of the Near East, North 
Africa, South Asia, and the Far East, as well 
as our Western Hemisphere, where all are 
striving to produce adequate food supplies 
to meet the needs of the people and to 
sustain their own way of life. 

In April 1959, the Senate established a 
. Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, which eventually grew to 17 mem- 
bers. My friend, Senator Rosert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, was elected chairman at the 
opening meeting and I was honored with 
the vice chairmanship. My service with this 
group has provided an invaluable perspec- 
tive in terms of the water needs of both our 
Nation and State. Our committee had 92 
studies made ranging from such broad areas 
as national water resources and problems 
to such technical subjects as river fore- 
easting and hydrometeorological analysis. 
Besides the Washington hearings, 22 sessions 
were held in 19 States. Members traveled 
25,000 miles to secure the views of almost a 
thousand experts and interested citizens in- 
cluding all 50 of our State Governors. 

In our study of the precious commodity 
of water, upon which our human existence 
depends, we have looked toward optimum 
development of our resources en- 
couragement of State and local initiative in 
planning and implementation. We have at- 
tempted to designate areas in which research 
programs could be initiated, expanded, and 
undertaken by operating organizations as 
well as by our universities and colleges. We 
have recognized that these research efforts 
must utilize the talents of not only those 
skilled in engineering and the physical sci- 
ences, but also of those educated in eco- 
nomics and the social sciences. We have 
recognized that there is a real need for the 
periodic appraisal of our water supply in 
order that we might more effectively utilize 
that supply. 

Perhaps above all, we saw that there is an 

need for better public under- 
standing of our national and State water 
problems. With falling water tables and an 


formed than most as to the adequacy of our 
water supply. Concerning our own State, 
who can say-that our growth in human and 
economic resources is at its halfway mark 
or even really begun? Let us reflect on some 
of the projections that show that the grow- 
ing demands of our population, agriculture, 
and industry are pushing us ever nearer to 
the potential limits of the water supply with 
which nature has provided us. 

In terms of economic growth, we now have 
& gross national product of $500 billion an- 
nually. By 1980, economic exports foresee, 


s 
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based on an annual rate of increase similar 
to our present one, that we will have a 
$1,060 billion economy and by the year 2000 
it will again have doubled to $2,200 billion. 
Who would have believed such material 
growth possible just a few decades ago when 
many had lost hope in our ability to pro- 
vide an abundant life? 

Similarly, our population growth will rap- 
idly move upward although its rate of in- 
crease will not be as great as that of the 
economic sector. Conservative estimates in- 
dicate that in 1980 there will be 244 million 
Americans and that only 2 decades later, at 
the dawn of the next century, we will have 
almost 320 million Americans. 

Obviously, California will be a leading ele- 
ment in this expansion. Statisticians pre- 
dict that our State will almost double its 
inhabitants in the next 2 decades from our 
present approximately 16 million to upward 
of 30 million in 1980. And in the first few 
years of the coming 21st century, we should 
reach the 50 million mark. Our industrial 
and agricultural growth will be as great. 

This is not a far-off challenge which we 
can politely listen to and forget about—this 
is an immediate challenge—the challenge of 
the 1960’s, a decade in which 26 million 
young Americans will enter our labor force 
for the first time. To meet this challenge, 
we must understand, plan, and act now with 
prudence and intelligence. 

This means in the first instance, that we 
must have the right amount and quality of 
water at the right place at the right time if 
we are to fulfill our human, industrial, and 
agricultural demands. In California, we are 
acutely aware of this geographical imbalance 
since as you know two-thirds of the water 
is in the northern one-third of our land 
area. This is the obstacle which we are 
slowly surmounting with the Central Valley 
project, the developments of the State water 
plan in which both Federal and State Gov- 
ernments will cooperate, and in community 
and private projects of which you are all 
aware. In this regard, may I congratulate 
my fellow citizens for voting approval, as 
a first step, of the recent $1,750 million 
Water Resources Development Bond Act. I 
hope that our State government will pro- 
ceed with courage and reason. With a spirit 
of equity in the implementation of the pro- 
gram which this act authorizes, with good 
will and mutual understanding by citizens 
in all parts of our State, we will be on the 
road toward constructive achievement. 
There can be no thought of north and south 
in our California if our State is to go for- 
ward and prosper. This spirit of urban-rural 
understanding and cooperation should be 
especially meaningful to those here as- 
sembled. For surely, if prospective water 
demands for our population and industry 
cannot be met in other ways, there will be 
increasing attempts to recapture the water 
now devoted to irrigation and to divert it 
to municipal and industrial uses. Our fun- 
damental problem is to develop sufficient 
sources so that our American society, in all 
its facets, may march steadily ahead. 

By 1980 we krow that the demands on this 
Nation’s water resources will almost double; 
by 2000 they will triple. The total require- 
ments for withdrawals from streamflow in 
1954 were a little over 300 billion gallons 
daily. By 1980 they will be almost 560 billion 
gallons daily. Studies show that in the next 
2 decades, as the result of increased efficiency 
in water utilization—and despite an addi- 
tional 7 million acres which will come under 
irrigation—that the national requirements 
needed for irrigation will actually decrease. 
This is not so in the case of municipal and 
mining needs, which will almost double; nor 
in manufacturing needs, which will more 
than triple; nor in steam electric power cool- 
ing requirements, which will almost quad- 
ruple. In summary, by 1980, over 50 per- 
cent of our streamflow will be utilized and 
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by the end of this century, over 80 percent. 
All of this water need not be lost. But if we 
are to keep down the cost of delivery and 
meet the demand we must give more at- 
tention to better conservation methods, 
effective pollution control, and make a 
greater effort to utilize and convert salt 
water. 

I am glad to recall that in the field of 
saline conversion, I am a coauthor of the 
present law under which, through varying 
techniques, full scale pilot plant research 
is being undertaken. 

There, briefly, I have tried to sketch the 
goals. Knowing them, we must consider 
how we get there—the means. As I men- 
tioned earlier, a major factor in restoring 
Western Europe and in fostering growth in 
America and here in California has been the 
stimulation of community and private ini- 
tiative. As representative of the irrigation 
districts which have been responsible for so 
much of the development of our own State’s 
water resources, you well know that the great 
bulk of the expenditure in this area has been 
made by you, by local government, and by 
private citizens. Of the 74% million acres 
irrigated in this State, only 25 percent are 
the result of federally-assisted projects. 

To do the job that must be done if we are 
to harness nature, and to provide for an 
adequate water supply, obviously requires 
the cooperation of all leevels of government 
and of private groups and individuals. Since 
most of our development is and_ will continue 
to be non-Federal, it is important that we 
have assurances that what we create will not 
some day be taken from us. The recent 
shocking assertion by the U.S. Department 
of Justice that the Federal Government, not 
California, owns all the rights to the un- 
appropriated water in our State is an ex- 
ample of what I mean. This spider web— 
spun in typical bureaucratic style—attempts 
to spell out Federal ownership of all unap- 
propriated western waters because of the 
1848 peace treaty with Mexico. It is argued 
that ownership of all the unappropriated 
water is still retained unless it has been di- 
vested pursuant to an act of Congress. Other 
treaties have been found, such as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase from France in 1803 and the 
Spanish Cession of 1819, by which similar 
claims have been made in other parts of the 
Nation. 

This amazing theory was first voiced in 
1945 under a Democratic administration; it 
has been reechoed by the present Republican 
administration in the case of The City of 
Fresno v. State Water Rights Board of Cali- 
fornia. What some of us have objected to 
under present and past administrations, 
regardless of party, we shall object to under 
future administrations, regardless of party. 
I somewhat wistfully hope, however, that the 
new administration may reexplore the Jus- 
tice Department position when it takes over 
next January. 

State-Federal conflicts over the control and 
use of water are especially serious when one 
realizes that the projected demands in some 
of the Western regions far outreach the 
present sources of supply. Such weird as- 
sertions by the Federal Government in the 
Fresno case, will inevitably retard State and 
private planning and action in attempting 
to meet growing needs. 

I am well aware that there are several in 
this audience who have devoted their adult 
lives to the intricacies of Federal and State 
water law. But, I would like briefly to re- 
view the present status of a portion of our 
Federal law in this area. We might, indeed, 
discover that we have a more sophisticated 
governmental version of the old Western 
rustler in our midst. 

Early in our history, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the responsibility for the 
control, improvement, and protection of our 
navigable waters. Gradually, there arose a 
doctrine known as “dominant navigation 
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servitude,” which means that the Federal 
Government has an absolute and preeminent 
right to control navigable waters—not with- 
standing any prior usage of such waters un- 
der State law. It does not matter whether 
the stream concerned is interstate or intra- 
state. Long ago, one critic is said to have 
remarked that the test of navigability is 
whether a stream is navigable enough to 
float a Supreme Court opinion. Yet no- 
where in the Constitution will you find the 
word “navigation.” Federal control over 
that subject results from early Supreme 
Court decisions which held that the promo- 
tion of navigation was an essential part of 
the constitutional power: “To regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
Thus, as a derivation of the interstate com- 
merce clause and under its protective um- 
brella, much of the Federal effort in the 
water resource area takes place, such as the 
work of the Army’s Corps of Engineers and 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Still later, the Federal Government as- 
sumed a responsibility for flood control, ir- 
rigation, licensing private power develop- 
ment, and producing hydroelectric power as 
a byproduct of other multipurpose projects. 
More recently, legislation has added fish and 
wildlife preservation, recreation, sediment 
control, salinity control, and now shore pro- 
tection and pollution control. 

We have, in my view, abundant reason 
to be grateful for what the Federal Govern- 
ment has done to help our own State solve 
her water problem. Hoover Dam, here in 
southern California, the great Central Val- 
ley project in northern California, are two 
of many examples of what reimbursable 
Federal multipurpose dams have meant to 
us. Without them, we would not support 
our present day economy, nor our 16 million 
people. And with the prodigious under- 
taking at San Luis, which Congress approved 
this year, the government of our country 
continues an indispensable partnership with 
the government of our State. 

It is the continuing, and I sometimes 
think, the growing problem of State-Federal 
water relationships which casts its shadow 
on future development. The doubts which 
have arisen administrative dis- 
agreements and regrettable lawsuits have 
@ grievous tendency to throttle water de- 
velopment by every section of our govern- 
ment. And those doubts need to be elimi- 
nated as we set our house in order for to- 
morrow. Permit me to allude to some of 
these questions. 

A real danger arises in the case of pro- 
jects built under the navigation umbrella. 
Questions occur as to the availability of 
Federal compensation for rights which have 
vested under State law. 

For example, in 1956, despite a plea by the 
Federal Power Commission that the Con- 
gress might constitutionally abolish local 
water rights without compensation and that 
it had already done so under the Federal 
Power Act, the Supreme Court held in a case 
involving the Niagara Mohawk Power Co., 
that although the rights were “of a 
kind that is within the scope of the Gov- 
ernment’s dominant servitude, the Govern- 
ment has not exercised its power to abolish 
them.” (F.P.C. v. Niagara Mohawk Power 
Co., 347 US. 239 (1954), at 248.) The Court 
relied, in large measure, on section 27 of the 
Federal Power Act which, in language simi- 
lar to section 8 of the Reclamation Act, 
eT vested rights acquired under State 
AW. 

A decision of importance to those inter- 
ested in western water rights is U.S. v. Twin 
City Power Co. (350 US. 222 (1956)). Ina 
5-4 opinion, the Supreme Court held that 
the fifth amendment did not require com- 
pensation for the land value as a site for 
hydroelectric power, where Congress had au- 
thorized construction of a dam for multiple 
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purposes, one of which was the improvement 
of navigation. Since the Twin Cities case was 
concerned with the use of the 

waters of the Savannah River, and it had 
earlier held that it was inconceivable for the 
running water in a great navigable stream 
to be capable of private ownership (229 US. 
at 69), the Court decided that in this in- 
stance it was dealing with the Federal do- 
main, “an area which Congress can com- 
pletely preempt, leaving no vested private 
claims that constitute ‘private property’ 
within the meaning of the fifth amend- 
ment” (350 U.S. at 227.) 

A distinction was drawn by the Court with 
the so-called Gerlach case, which I am sure 
many of you remember, and which held that 
Congress in passing the Reclamation Act of 
1902 had not preempted but rather recog- 
nized the property status of water rights 
vested under State law. This “classic” case 
arose here in California and was decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1950. Briefly, in U.S. 
v. Gerlach Live Stock Co. [339 US. 725 
(1950) ], the firm owned uncontrolled grass- 
lands along the San Joaquin River and these 
grasslands depended upon seasonal floodings. 
The construction of Friant Dam put an end 
to the annual inundations and the company 
claimed compensation for deprivation of its 
riparian rights. Some owners had been will- 
ingly compensated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation but later others had not, including 
Gerlach. The Department of Justice argued 
that Gerlach did not have to be compensated 
since the Central Valley project had been 
authorized under the commerce power as a 
measure for the control of navigation. Ger- 
lach and his associates contended that the 
construction of Friant Dam had no other 
purpose than that of irrigation. The Court 
noted that while the earliest Congressional 
authorization for the Central Valley project 
had stressed “navigation”, the Congress had 
later “reauthorized” the projects and pro- 
vided that they be reimbursable in accord- 
ance with the reclamation laws. As is its 
customary practice in construing a Federal 
statute, the Court shied away from deciding 
any constitutional issues which had been 
posed such as whether by virtue of the domi- 
nant navigation servitude, the Government 
could destroy the flow of a navigable stream 
and thus carry away its waters for sale to 
private interests without compensation to 
those deprived of their water rights. The 
Court noted that: 

“We have never held that or anything like 
it,.and we need not here pass on any ques- 
tion of constitutional power, for we do not 
find that Congress has attempted to take or 
authorized the taking, without compensa- 
tion, of any rights valid under State law” 
(at 737). 

“Whether Congress could have chosen to 
take claimants’ rights by the exercise of the 
dominant navigation servitude is immateri- 
al,” said the Court, since Congress had di- 
rected the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
ceed under the Reclamation Act of 1902, 
which provides that there will be no inter- 
ference with State laws “relating to the con- 
trol, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested right 
acquired thereunder.” (32 Stat. 388, 390). 
The Court concluded that Congress had 
“elected to recognize any State-created rights 
and to take them under its power of emi- 
nent domain.” Indeed, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation had sought to grant compensation 
for the State-vested rights and Congress had 
consistently appropriated money for that 
purpose. The Court found that this estab- 
lisbed operating practice was impossible to 
reconcile with the contentions of the Gov- 
ernment as represented by the Department 
of Justice. It would not be the last time, 
however, that the Department of the Interior 
was to be embarrassed by a diametrically op- 
posite position of its fellow Cabinet. Depart- 
ment. 
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Another constitutional basis for Federal 
water resource development is found in the 
property clause of the Constitution (art. IV, 
sec. 8, cl. 2), which empowers Congress “to 
dispose of and make all needful Rules and 
Regulations respecting the Territory or other 
property belonging to the United 
States s*¢s 

This clause has been of special import- 
ance for the development of water resources 
in the States of the West which were largely 
carved out of the public lands. It has pro- 
vided the constitutional foundation for the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, as well as the 
basis for the disposal of the public lands. 
Beginning in 1866 and then in 1870 and 1877, 
the latter known as the Desert Land Act, 
Congress recognized the so-called appropri- 
ation system governing the use of water on 
the public lands. As you know, this doc- 
trine, which is basic to the frontier spirit of 
the West, originated with the miners. The 
first appropriation of water in streams adja- 
cent to lands used for mining was held to 
have a better right than the others which 
came later. “First in time, first in right.” 
Related to this concept there evolved the cor- 
ollaries of beneficial use and due diligence. 
To claim the use of the water one must not 
only get there first, but make use of it, and 
within a reasonable time. 

The Desert Land Act of 1877 recognized 
these concepts when it stated that in addi- 
tion to a bona fide prior appropriation, a 
previous right to the use of water: “* * * 
shall not exceed the amount of water ac- 
tually appropriated, and necessarily used for 
the purpose of frrigation and reclamation; 
and all surplus water over and above such 
actual appropriation and use, together with 
the water of all lakes, rivers, and other 
sources of water supply upon the public 
lands and not navigable, shall remain and 
be held free for the appropriation and use 
of the public for trrigation, mining, and 
manuf purposes subject to existing 
rights.” (Sec. 1, 19 Stat. 377; 43 U.S.C. 321.) 

These concepts differ from the riparian 
doctrine more familiar in the Eastern United 
States, where rights to the use of water are 
based on ownership of adjacent land and do 
not diminsh with disuse. 

In 1935, in California Oregon Power Com- 
pany Vv. Beaver Portland Cement Co. (295 U.S. 
142 (1935)), the Supreme Court had held 
that the Desert Land Act effected a severance 
from the land itself of all water upon the 
public domain that had not been previously 
appropriated, and extended the right of ap- 
propriation to any declarant who reclaimed 
desert land. Nothing in the Court’s opinion 
implied that the United States retained 
ownership of any unappropriated waters on 
the public domain. 

But now, alas, enters the pernicious doc- 
trine that the United States owns all of ths 
unappropriated water in a river to which 
I have earlier referred. This theory is not 
new. In 1945, a team of Department of Jus- 
tice attorneys intervened in the case of 
Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 U.S. 589), which 


well as the lands in the North Platte basin 


with Texas in 1850. It says it still owns 
those rights in water to whatever extent it 
has not disposed of them” (at p. 612). 
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Federal reservation is not important. It ap- 
pears, I think, that the Court believed the 
contention of Federal water ownership was 
not well founded. The Reclamation Act ap- 
plied and the appropriation of water was 
made not for the use of the Government. 
On the contrary, relying on Ickes v. For (800 
US. 82 (1937)), the Court held that the 
Government was simply the carrier and dis- 
tributor of water. The water rights were the 
property of the landowners, wholly distinct 
from the property right of the Government 
in the irrigation works. 

But then the Court added: 

“We intimate no opinion ow Bes pal 
ferent might have been f so 
as to eae and reserve to the United 
States all of these water rights. No such at- 
tempt was made. Though we assume ar- 
guendo that the United States did own all of 
the unappropriated water, the appropriations 
under State law were made to the individual 
landowners pursuant to the procedure which 
Congress provided in the Reclamation Act. 
The rights so acquired are as definite and 
complete as if they were obtained by direct 
cession from the Federal Government. Thus 
even if we assume that the United States 
owned the unappropriated rights, they were 
acquired by the landowners in the precise 
manner contemplated by Congress” (p. 615). 

“Thus, the question of the ownership by 
the United States of unappropriated water 
is largely academic so far as the narrow issues 
of this case are concerned” (p. 616). 

But the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo again 
has been dusted off and the sleeping claims 
of Federal pre-eminence have been reawak- 
ened, They have been interjected into the 
case of Arizona v. California—whose final 
outcome means so much to the future of our 
State—and the Fresno case which I noted 
earlier. 

On May 26, in the U.S. Senate, I at- 


my complete, 
with the bizarre contentions so sweepingly 
advanced by the Federal attorneys. I re- 
peat that disagreement now. 

Let me mention one more judicial deci- 
sion, the so-called Pelton Dam case of 1955 
which imposed a “rocking chair” doctrine on 
the status of our water rights (F.P.C. v. 
Oregon (349 U.S. 435)). In December 1951, 
the Federal Power Commission had decided 
to grant the application of the Portland 
General Electric Co. for a license to con- 
struct and operate the Pelton project on a 
nonnavigable river wholly in Oregon. The 
State of Oregon objected that the company 
had failed to obtain a permit from its hydro- 
electric commission, and that State sov- 
ereignty extended to waters located within 
ite boundaries since the Congress had sep- 
arated the title to the land from the right 
to control the waters and had allowed the 
States to regulate the latter under the acts 
of 1866, 1870, and 1877. This case, in reality, 
arose because Oregon desired to protect some 
fish which it believed would be destroyed 
by the erection of Pelton Dam. Out of such 
simple facts and desires is constitutional 
history often made. 

In the Pelton case it was not the naviga- 
tion power that justified the granting of the 
Federal license but rather the property 
clause. The land on either side of the river 
on which the dam was to abut turned out to 
be within a Federal reservation. The court 
distinguished “reserved” lands from “pub- 
lic” lands—the latter subject to private ap- 
propriations under the public lands laws— 
and held that since the acts of 1866, 1870, 
and 1877 were not applicable to “reserved” 
lands and waters, there was no need to con- 
sider Oregon’s contention that they consti- 
tuted congressional approval to a 
State to regulate the use of waters within 
ite boundaries. 

Within a few weeks, the Department of 
Justice had amended its pleadings in the 
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Northern Colorado Water Conservancy case 
to argue that as a result of Pelton, the rights 
of the United States to the use of waters 
flowing or over reservations or with- 
drawals by the United States date to the act 
of withdrawal or reservation. While the 
matter was resolyed by a consent decree, I 
mention it to demonstrate the alacrity with 
which the Justice Department attempts to 
widen the Federal scope. 

On June 30, 1959, the United States filed a 

brief in Arizona v. California which read in 
part: 
“By withdrawal of lands from the public 
domain and reservation thereof for Federal 
purposes the already existing right to use 
unappropriated appurtenant water is insu- 
lated against appropriation under local laws. 
The quantum of the right so reserved is at 
least the quantity of water necessary for the 
beneficial uses of the Government property. 
The right is not limited by past use, and is 
not lost by nonuse.” 

This contention is shocking and alarming. 
Imagine the probable effect. Presently, there 
are 225 million acres withdrawn or reserved 
by the Federal Government in the 48 main- 
land States and an additional 90 million 
acres in Alaska. Much human and monetary 
effort have been invested by State and local 
agencies and private groups and individuais 
subsequent to the time when most of this 
land was withdrawn early in this century. 
One distinguished American has rightly 
stated that: 

“If this doctrine is held by the courts to 
be sound and Congress does nothing about 
it, it amounts to no less than a’sword of 
Damocles over the water rights which provide 
the basis for economic development and 

of all our Western States.” 

I wholeheartedly agree. 

There is no requirement that the Federal 


Those who contend such a thing have over- 
looked 36 statutes enacted by the Congress 


“O’Mahoney-Millikin amend- 
ment,” where it is declared “to be the policy 
of the Congress to recognize the interests 
and rights of the States in determining the 
development of the watershed within their 
borders, and likewise, their interests and 
rights in water utilization and control.” 

They have overlooked the words of a great 
progressive President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
who understood the importance of assuring 
community initiative in developing the 
American West, which the old maps long re- 
ferred to as the Great American Desert. It 
was Theodore Roosevelt, who in his mes- 
sage to Congress, which resulted in the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, stated: 

“The distribution of water, the division of 
the streams among irrigators, should be left 
to the settlers themselves in conformity with 
State laws, and without intereference with 
those laws, or with vested rights. The policy 
of the National Government should be to 
aid irrigation in the several States and terri- 
tories in such manner as will enable the 
people in the local communities to help 
themselves, and as will stimulate needed re- 
forms in the State laws and regulations gov- 
erning irrigation.” 

Thus, in section 8 of the Reclamation Act, 
we find: “* * * the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in carrying out the provisions of this 
act, shall proceed in conformity with such 
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laws, and nothing herein shall in any way 
affect any right of any State, or of the Fed- 
eral Government, or of any landowner, ap- 
propriator, or user of water in, to, or from 
any interstate stream, or the waters thereof.” 

Against this intriguing, important, and 
complex background, the next Congress has 
abundant reason to act. In my view, it 
ought to adopt legislation which, generally, 
would: 

1. Remove clouds on water rights previ- 
ously vested under the laws of the 17 Western 
States; 

2. Provide for future acquisition, under 
appropriate State law, of rights to the use 
of all unappropriated waters; 

3. Provide adequate protection for all Fed- 
eral interests in the use and development of 
such waters. 

Isaid in the Senate earlier this year: 

“The proposed legislation would attain 
these purposes by having Congress declare 
that all unappropriated waters, whether 
ground or surface, nonnavigable or naviga- 
ble, are available for appropriation under 
State laws. Federal agencies and permittees, 
licensees, and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be required to acquire prop- 
erty rights to the use of water under State 
law in carrying out Federal water uses. All 
existing rights of third parties under State 
or Federal law would be protected, including 
Indian rights.” 

Such congressional action, admittedly, will 
be exceedingly difficult to obtain. But it 
‘would be in the tradition of Theodore Roose- 
velt. It would be in the interest of the 
American people. It would hasten the day 
of maximum development of a priceless nat- 
ural resource. It would e: coopera~ 
tion. It would be invaluable in developing 
the Nation’s strength. And beyond all that, 
it would, I think, be in keeping with the 
unique system of self-government which our 
American Constitution gives to all of us as 
our greatest heritage. 





Is America Worth Saving? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address delivered by Richard D. 
Auerbach, special agent in charre of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, San 
Francisco, Calif. His address is entitled 
“Is America Worth Saving?” and was 
presented before the 26th annual lead- 
ership school of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity, of Evanston, Il., and was 
printed in part by the Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon magazine, the Record. 

It was a fine speech and I commend 
it to the reading of every young Ameri- 
can. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

Is AMERICA WORTH SAVING? 

At the outset, I must first warn you, that I 
am endeavoring to treat of a subject con- 
cerning which I am very biased—somewhat 
cynical—but very hopeful. Iam sure that I 
am going to make you worried. I propose 
to describe a general situation to you—more 
or less dump some problem ideas squarely 
on your laps as to whether this Nation is 
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worth saving. Then I am going to confess 
that to a very considerable degree I firmly 
believe that my generation just doesn’t seem 
to be able to solve them. Then I am going 
to try to tell you some thoughts as to how 
it can be solved. 

By name alone, you are an unusual group 
as there are very few who seem to dedicate 
themselves as a group to the problem of 
leadership. There are drinking societies, 
golf groups, bowlers, and a million other 
forms of interest that get people together 
but it is quite unique for a group to interest 
themselves in the problems of leadership. I 
suppose this is the main reason why I was 
glad to. be invited. 

I am not exactly sure why Glenn Nygreen 
invited me to be with you fellows or why I 
had the nerve to accept, I don’t want to 
classify myself as an expert on leadership 
as too often I have seen so-called leaders or 
experts who were really like the bottom of 
the old boiler—cooking, spouting, letting off 
steam without knowing just what is cooking 
on top. Perhaps I was invited because for 
20 years I have had an opportunity to observe 
closely the leadership of a man who has de- 
voted himself to public service. I am sure 
that you realize how unique an individual 
John Edgar Hoover is as Director of the FBI 
and one of the greatest public servants in 
the history of our country. He has seen 
what has gone on for the past 40 years on 
the national stage and has realized the tre- 
mendous need there is for the development 
of people to take over the leadership and 
reins of command for the country. 

When I told him of my opportunity to be 
with you today, he asked that I extend to 
you his greetings and his congratulations as 
well on your interest in leadership and to 
give you a message from him. It reads: 


“S1cMA ALPHA EPSILON LEADERSHIP SCHOOL: 


“Please express to the membership my 
belief that no democratic system of govern- 
ment can succeed without a high degree of 
dedication to public service, and a substan- 

response to the call for leadership. 
Without these we cannot develop the neces- 
sary great men to keep America the great 
Nation it is. 
“JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, 
“Director, FBI.” 

By way of background, I would like to 
tell you something about the work of the 
FBI—its size and jurisdiction—because its 
work so closely reflects the tempo of our 
times. We have some 6,400 agents spread 
throughout the country handling 150 dif- 
ferent Federal criminal violations, Last year 
we arrested some 9,500 fugitives ourselves in 
our own cases, and almost 1,400 people for 
local police. We had the nasty result of 
almost 12,000 convictions, so I suppose that 
this stream of humanity I talk about could 
be more accurately called a flood. 

But whatever it is, out of all of this one 
might become pretty cynical as to our fu- 
ture. It is simple arithmetic. The United 
States now has about 3 million major crimes 
each year with almost half of them by 
young people. It goes up 5 or 6 percent more 
each year. So that, unless something is 
done pretty quickly, there will be no force 
on earth that will be able to handle the 
nasty, dirty criminal situation of this coun- 
try. In 10 years it would be up another 50 
percent and just completely out of control— 


if we keep on at our present pace. It won’t * 


make any difference whether communisti- 
cally controlled characters like Castro raise 
the devil off our shores, or whether we block 
or admit Red China to membership in the 
U.N.—whether we have outer space con- 
trolled or what have you. Because we will 
have lost the battle for our level of decent 
national existence right here at home due to 
our own negligence and apathy. Right now, 
1 out of every 13 adults in the United States 
have been in enough serious trouble that 
they have been arrested and we have a crim- 


inal fingerprint card_on them in our files. 
Since the youth crime rate is going up five 


_ times faster than the population increases, it 


is further simple arithmetic that we have 
every prospect of trouble ahead if we con- 
tinue a national philosophy of “T’ll get what 
I can and the devil take the hindmost.” If it 
does, we might as well, as the hunter puts 
it—“‘Whistle for the dogs, kick dirt on the 
fire, and all go home.” I’m frightened by the 
thought that tomorrow’s elite won’t be the 
scientists— the scholar—or the patriot—but 
instead will be the juvenile hoodlum living 
for himself alone. I have the feeling that 
some of our youth of this moment who are 
the apprentices for the temptation’s of to- 
day’s misdemeanors, will have become the 
master workmen experts in tomorrow’s felo- 
nies. I’m frightened by the thought that 
such people will become the leaders and con- 
trollers of the destiny of our country until 
I get around guys like you, when I get de- 
cidedly cheered up. 


GENERATION OF SEARCH 


As I rode in on the plane yesterday, I tried 
to use my mind’s eye to assess just what I 
thought of you men besides being fellow 
Sigma Alpha Epsilons of mine, and I con- 
cluded that you are members of a waiting 
generation which must be a generation of 
search. All of you, I am sure, are afflicted 
with the same tensions, the same uncer- 
tainties and apprehensions, with an uneasy 
sense that we, your elders, have failed you. 
I think you are not disillusioned by this, 
but instead, are rather unillusioned. When 
I thought of it, your grandparents and your 
parents, which is my generation, have given 
you two world wars, the agony of Korea, and 
have borne you into an era of the mush- 
rooming atomic cloud. It is no wonder, in 
my mind, that you and your counterparts 
the world over, mostly have no real cause, 
no idols, no glorious myths and no heroes 
to follow. That’s our fault because perhaps 
we haven’t measured up in your young eyes. 
However, I think that as a byproduct, our 
generation has made even the youngest of 
you skeptical that there is an easy remedy, 
whether it is offered by Washington, Mos- 
cow, or anyone else. And that’s good be- 
cause I think the urgencies of our times 
today, and our failure to resolve them, have 
forced you to see through pretenses and pre- 
tensions, and has given each of you, in your 
secret heart, a dream and a belief that you 
will know better how to live than we, who 
created this mess. I’m inclined to agree 
with you. 


It seems to me that the members of this 
group have earned respect on several fronts. 
First, for what you are doing as members 
of Signa Alpha Epsilon within your own 
groups to see that it continues to develop 
with the highest of ideals. And, secondly, 
that by your very presence at this leader- 
ship school you have demonstrated a desire 
beyond the ordinary to learn about and 
eventually to assume leadership well beyond 
the college and university front and through- 
out the country, where you can shape or 
influence American national development. 
First I want to make a salute—that is, an 
acknowledgment to you as being, in my 
opinion, the most important potential and 
permanent asset that the United States has 
today. You are important, obviously, to 
your family and associates, but in addition, 
you are most important to your fraternity, 
to American education, your alma mater, and 
your country. This is so, in my opinion, 
because you are the principal product and 
purpose and possible claim to fame of all 
of these. It is by the young people this 
country produces that we eventually will be 
judged. In fact, there are few yardsticks 
which can more accurately measure the 
worth of our free world. Were I to put it an- 
other way, I would say that you are the dis- 
tilled essence of the mores of the country 
and the only honest basis for its reputation. 
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If anything lasting is to be achieved by us, 
it must in most instances be refiected in 
you or through your good offices and your 
belief in our mission. 

Every single one of you have a secret wish 
down deep in your heart. It’sadream. You 
all—in the long run—hope that it will come 
true. Some of you want to be a most fa- 
mous lawyer—to defend some famous figure 
before the eyes of the world. Others would 
like to be successful ministers—to aid and 
comfort the confused. Still more of you will 
want public acclaim and be leaders~-in a 
variety of fields, the armed services, politics, 
industry, and in all of the different avenues 
of livelihood that we have. I hope these 
dreams will come true because we need 
knowing leaders so badly. We are being 
challenged on a million fronts, and it seems 
to me that in world opinion today we are 
wrongfully putting ourselves on the defen- 
sive. We wait for the attack and criticism 
of the other side, and then somehow try to 
answer them. In a nutshell, I fear that we 
are losing sight of our goals and the road 
to them. I firmly believe that unless you 
people successfully take up the cudgels to 
make all these dreams come true, we cer- 
tainly will be in a bad way. Our need is 
for leadership. Our need is for communi- 
cation between people because, after all, 
that is the heart of leadership. 

It will take considerable time until you 
actually have gained the experience and the 
recognition necessary to attain these goals, 
but I plead with you that today the biggest 
crying need in all of these fields is the need 
for leadership in public service. In the true 
sense, we’ve got to get back to the old, 
so-called corny idea of real public service 
and leadership. What I’ve been trying to 
say is that the mores or our times seem to 
have given us a philosophy which is com- 
pletely false and concerned only with what 
is necessary to get us by for material profit 
and gain. You can see this every day in a 
number of ways, and in talking with our 
young people. Their knowledge of our Gov- 
ernment, our history, and our heritage is 
scanty, to say the least, and as a matter 
of fact is somewhat unpopular. You're a 
square to lots of them if you are interested 
in anything but the zhombie jamboree or 
the latest sports car. 

I suppose it is a byproduct of the kind of 
age we live in, but even patriotism has be- 
come a dirty word. Nationalism allegedly is 
outmoded and we must think in terms of 
world equality and world family. I think 
that is complete hokum, but apparently it 
is being accepted in the better circles these 
days as the great and coming philosophy. I 
don’t believe that Russia thinks that way— 
nor does China—nor the Red satellites of 
Eastern Europe. They think only in terms of 
their own self-interest. They want some of 
the respect of the world but they give 
nothing. This is all one world, and young 
America is to forget it is young America and 
think only of the great world total. I am 
of the personal opinion that the people who 
espouse these policies do one of the greatest . 
disservice possible for the future well-being 
of this country. Someone once remarked bit- 
terly to Benjamin Franklin that the Con- 
stitution is delusion. “Where is all the hap- 
piness it is supposed to guarantee? Look at 
all the bickering, the injustice, the poverty.” 
Franklin smiled at the complainant and re- 
plied, “All the Constitution guarantees, my 
friend, is the pursuit of happiness. You 
have to catch up with it yourself.” I think 
we all think to a degree that all we have 
to do is sit tight and wait for someone elise 
to provide a nice peaceful country for them. 
They say they have a right to it. I don’t 
believe this. The only right they have is tp 
work for it. 

In this country worth saving? The ques- 
tion is one that I have asked myself time 
and time again on many occasions and as 
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time goes by, I find myself answering it in 
two installments. I am doubtful as to our 
present situation because I believe we have 
taken many wrong turns and have heeded 
many misdirections to a point where the 
great and valued things on which this coun~ 
try has been built have been discarded, 
slighted, and scorned by too many of our 
people. We’ve gone a long way toward the 
status of a great civilization in a short time 
but, as to the future, I can only say ‘I hope 
so because I believe that now we stand on 
the point of a pin. It is possible to either 
go on forward and up through the talents of 
you men where, from a physical point of 
view, all our children and families can pur- 
sue reasonably useful and satisfying lives 
and, from a theoretical point of view, where 
our conutry as a leader of all of mankind can 
be followed and limited. Or we can go 
down the drain. ’ 
A DAY OF QUESTIONS 

Today is a day of questions—questions as 
to our personal life, our public life, our eco- 
nomic life, our spiritual life and the future 
of each of them. It is a time of tensions and 
keen competition. No longer can we expect 
that. somebody else is either going to answer 
the questions for us or, in fact, even guide 
us toward an answer. Because, if they could 
do the guiding well, they would have pre- 
viously answered the problems. So it is an 


era of challenge to you personally to absorb 
the principles of leadership and then do 
something with it. 


There is no argument about it, you are 
very young people but I firmly believe that 
it is Only you and your generation by which 
our problems can be solved. We have al- 
ways respected, admired, and taken our lead 
from those who, as a whole, are at least 
many times our senior. I don’t decry the 
accomplishments, the activity, and the in- 
terest of senior leaders as being most im- 
portant to the free world, but instead I 
say that there has been a turnabout in 
the last almost 100 years since Abe Lincoln 
was inaugurated as President of the United 
States. Our diet has improved with mod- 
ern refrigeration and new foods. We have 
a longer span of life with our medical 
knowledge, our improved housing and heat, 
and all of the wonders of modern science. 
Our workdays are shorter; our hours of 
leisure are longer. Our early education is 
better, and our ties quicker, and 
wider. Look at the ages of both candidates 
for the Presidency. So I don’t think we 
need to waft until we reach any senior years 
before you men can capture the leadership 
of your communities, your future businesses, 
and the like, to make a real and immediate 
impact which can keep the country going 
strong. 

This problem of whether this country is 
worth saving is not a pretty thought. But, 
in essence, it’s the only real problem of the 
day. People seem to be wholly concerned 


ter 
atom bomb. I suppose the idea is, “Don’t 
worry small; do it in a big way. Get all 
upset on intangible questions or problems 
or possibilities that may never come about.” 
And it seems we all do it, when instead, 
what we should be doing is shuddering about 
next year or the immediate future for our- 
selves and our children. We have a most 
incongruous situation in this country. The 


dustrial potential of the world. We pene- 
trate the mysteries of science. We have 
the highest standard of living of any nation 
on earth and yet we sadly neglect our most 
precious asset, you people, in the sense that 
as citizens of tomorrow and as the leaders 
who are going to keep us going, we treat 
you as children still wet behind ears 
’ and instead are so busy keeping score we're 
not even in the ball game. 
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There’s no question but what our situa- 
tion becomes increasingly complicated by 
present world events. There’s an urgent 
necessity in my opinion for young people to 
play the vital roles in the battle between 
democracy and the indoctrination of totali- 
tarianism. We can’t battle without knowl- 
edge of or control of our own situation. 
Thus the first step is to take stock of our- 
selves, then organize, search out the answers 
and work to put them into action. This 
group’ could be an example to the world, if 
you’d go to the trouble of organizing your- 
self and your fellow Sigma Alpha Epsilons on 
a@ permanent basis more than just giving the 
grip to each other, buying an occasional 
drink for the other fellow and considering 
him as a good guy to spend some time with. 
Your fraternity has specifically selected you 
as the potential leaders for the future. 
Through your contact with each other and 
the fine basic training and principles which 
you have sworn to follow, you are now at the 
threshold of new worlds to conquer. 


KNOW YOUR OWN KIND 


I am sure you recognize, if you but stop 
to think about it, that one of the most im- 
portant values that you will receive here at 
the leadership school is not from the peo- 
ple who have talked with you, to you or at 
you. Instead, it will be the ever closer rela- 
tionship that Sigma Alpha Epsilon brothers 
have between themselves from the 
tunity of getting to know our own 
throughout the country. This rson- 
person relationship to help each is 
tremendous value. Second, you 
considered as the strength and backbone of 
your chapters and that means the strength 
and backbone of your communities, and after 
all, that’s all the country consists of. Thus 
I think I can talk with you and bring right 
down into your personal gaze and responsi- 
bility the problems of leadership in this 
country so that together you can whip them. 


ey 
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The Soviet Fisheries Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, our 
fisheries industry is in trouble and un- 
less remedial action is taken it is going 
to be in more serious trouble in the years 
to come. 

Our catch last year, totaling 4,850 mil- 
lion pounds, was less than that of 1959 
by 272 million pounds; less than that of 
1956 by 400 million pounds; less, in fact, 
than that of 1950—10 years earlier, or 
for that matter in 1941 on the eve of 
World War II. 

Meanwhile population has grown, 
consumption of food fish has grown, and 
consumption of fisheries products used 
for industrial purposes has grown. But 
our fisheries have declined. Understand- 
ably, the gap between production and 
consumption has been filled by imports. 

I think you will agree that this is-not 
a satisfactory situation to any of us. 

Actually our fisheries production, with 
minor fluctuations, has remained about 
the same for the past 25 years on the 
overall, although some branches of the 
industry, notably the salmon and men- 
haden fisheries, have dropped sharply. 
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Why have our fisheries stopped grow- 
ing when those of other nations are 
expanding? 

There are several reasons which have 
been frequently examined by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, and its Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, both of which I 
am chairman. 

One is the decline of fisheries research 
and exploration on the high seas by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, which 
has this responsibility. This decline re- 
sults in large measure from our lack of 
ocean-going scientific vessels from which 
to conduct such research. 

Back of that was a policy, which I ex- 
pect to change under the present ad- 
ministration, of providing the Bureau a 
bare minimum of funds for fisheries re- 
search operations and no funds at all for 
new research vessels. 

The unfortunate thing about this 
policy is that it occurred at a time when 
every other large maritime nation, in- 
cluding Russia, East Germany, and 
Communist China has expanded and 
modernized their fisheries research and, 
with respect to the first two named, their 
commercial fishing fleets. 

A second reason is that our own com- 
mercial fishing vessels are becoming old 
and obsolete with their owners unable to 
replace them because of diminishing re- 
turns and dwindling prospects for re- 
vival of the industry. 

A third reason, and one which con- 
tributes substantially to the diminish- 
ing returns, has been the impact of for- 
eign competition, both in the market- 
place and in rich fishing grounds ad- 
jacent to our continent. 

Soviet Russia within the past few years 
has entered the contest to harvest the 
nearby treasures of the sea; has entered 
this contest with great vigor, and frankly 
states it intends to increase this competi- 
tion rapidly and effectively with su- 
perior ships and research. 

A report prepared for me by authori- 
tative Government officials states, and I 
quote: 

Currently, the Soviet fishing industry 
which, prior to World War II, was primarily 
@ coastal operation, has progressed. to the 
point where today the U.S.S.R. possesses the 
world’s largest and most modern oceangoing 
fishing fleet. 

As of December 31, 1960, it is estimated 
that the Soviet high seas fishing fleet con- 
sisted of about 3,400 ships totaling approx- 
imately 1,330,000 GRT (gross register tons), 
ranging from 100 to 3,170 GRT. 


In 1959 we had 12,109 fishing vessels 
in all categories with a total net tonnage 
of 246,445 tons, or an average of 2014 
tons. As a further disability our ships 
are small and old while most of Russia’s 
fisheries vessels are large, new, and 
modern. : 

The report prepared for me contained 
some surprising information, but none 
more so than the relative catch of the 
United States and other nations on the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland, one of 
the historic fishing grounds of our peo- 
ple that dates back to our colonial period. 

This is represented by a table which 
I reproduce at this point in my remarks. 
It will be of particular interest to my 


-* 
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New England colleagues. Later in my 
remarks I shall ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the en- 
tire report. 

The table follows: 

Total 1959 catch on the Grand Banks 





Country: Percent 
IRR. hat ins Sn atid ae 35.0 
Gates TOs i vc erdenwadntam 24.5 
Weaeed Wietee. ok ins cent 2.4 
Oh CRS i is. hace dchiebcincee 38.1 

Welel. . onssae ie eee ae os 100.0 


Mr. President, what is to be our an- 
swer to this threat to an industry which 
has in the past produced income to our 
fishermen of aproximately $350 million 
annually, but which now appears in de- 
cline, with a drop of $25 million from 
1958 in 1959, and a further drop antici- 
pated for 1960 because of the smaller 
catch. 

One answer is more and better fish- 
eries research and considerably more ex- 
ploration. More research not only 
should be conducted on the ecology, 
genetics, and mortality of food fish, their 
migratory patterns, nutrient require- 
ments, and afflictions, but also on utiliza- 
tion of scrap fish and byproducts for 
industrial purposes. 

More exploration should be conducted 
to locate new and possibly more distant 
fishing areas of value where our fisher- 
men, when and if they find it possible 
to acquire better oceangoing vessels, can 
join other nations in bringing this 
wealth from the sea. 

On Thursday, February 9, I introduced 
S. 901, to establish a national 10-year 
program of oceanographic and Great 
Lakes research and surveys. 

This program would include 5 De- 
partments and 15 agencies. Sections 5 
and 6 of the bill relate specifically to the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and 
are, therefore, of particular importance 
to our fisheries industry. 

These fisheries sections would, among 
other things, authorize the Bureau to in- 
crease and modernize its aging, deteri- 
orating, and diminishing fleet of small 
and ill-equipped research and explora- 
tory vessels and to intensify its scientific 
studies of our marine resources. 

Other aspects of the problem of re- 
storing the American fisheries industry 
to full vigor and prosperity will be con- 
sidered by the Committee also during 
the present session. 

The Nation’s welfare and economy de- 
mand that we not forfeit the treasures 
of the ocean which lie just outside our 
shores. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp, 
the report previously referred to, titled 
“The Soviet Fishing Industry.” 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Soviet FisH1nc INDUSTRY 
I. HISTORY 

In tsarist Russia, fishing was conducted 
primarily from shore, in small sailing craft, 
or from rowboats. Subsequent to the 1917 
revolution, however, the Communist regime 
undertook to mechanize and enlarge fishing 
operations, This resulted in the replacement 
of obsolete fishing vessels by diesel and 
gasoline-powered craft in some areas. Dur- 
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ing the first 5-year plan (1928-32), par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the establish- 
ment of a large trawler fleet for operations in 
the Barents Sea and to increasing the size of 
the Far East fleet. Emphasis was placed on 
the construction of 360-ton trawlers for these 
areas. The second and third 5-year plans 
provided for further modernization of the 
fishing fleets. The third 5-year plan was 
interrupted by World War II, resulting in a 
serious retardation of plans for the expansion 
of the Soviet fishing fleet. 

During the war an estimated 200,000 tons 
of fishing vessels were destroyed, primarily in 
the Caspian and Black Seas as well as in the 
Sea of Azov. As a means of rapidly re- 
building the fishing fleet, the fourth 5-year 
plan (1946-50) called for the standardiza- 
tion of ship construction. Specifically the 
plan provided for the addition of 150 
trawlers, 3,500 motor vessels (not otherwise 
described), and 10,000 sail and motor boats. 

Substantive development, however, dates 
from 1950 when satellite shipyards, prima- 
rily those of East Germany began delivering 
new fishing trawlers to the U.S.S.R. 

Currently, the Soviet fishing industry 
which, prior to World War II, was primarily 
a coastal operation, has progressed to the 
point where today the U.S.S.R. possesses the 
world’s largest and most modern ocean- 
going fishing fleet. As of December 31, 1960, 
it is estimated that the Soviet high seas fish- 
ing fleet consisted of about 3,400 ships. total- 
ing approximately 1,330,000 GRT (gross 
register tons), ranging from 100 to 3,170 
GRT. 

Ir. BCONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

The U.S.S.R. depends heavily on the suc- 
cess of its fishing industry to meet the food 
requirements of its population. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the animal protein con- 
sumed in the U.S.S.R. comes from fish, in- 
cluding those caught in internal waters. The 
industry is the mainstay of most coastal 
communities and even some cities such as 
Murmansk. 

The 1959 Soviet fish catch was 3 million 
metric tons, which places it third after 
Japan and Communist China as a fishing na- 
tion. By the end of 1965 it is planned to in- 
crease the catch to 4% million tons. 


MI. FISHING ACTIVITIES 
A. Comparison by country 


The total high seas fish catch for 1958 
was 32,673,000 tons, 25 percent of which 
represented the combined catch of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. The Soviet catch, 2,931,000 tons 
(9 percent of the total) was exceeded only 
by the Japanese and Chinese Communist 
catches which totaled 5,505,000 tons and 
4,060,000 tons, respectively. The U.S. catch 
totaled 2,697,300 tons, or about 8.5 percent 
of the world catch. 

With respect to the total world fish catch, 
the Soviet Union catches only slightly more 
than the United States. This is unusual 
and significant when it is noted that the 
Soviet fishing fleet is considerably larger 
than the U.S. fleet in terms of total ton- 
nage as well as the size of many of its indi- 
vidual units. 

Other important catches by free world 
countries were Norway with 1,415,000 tons, 
India with 1,064,400 tons, and Canada with 
a total catch of 1,033,100 tons. 

While official figures have not been re- 
ceived, the world catches for 1959 and 1960 
are estimated at 34 and 36 million tons, re- 
spectively. It is further estimated that 
United States and Soviet catches for these 
2 years maintained approximately the 
same relative positions in respect to the 
total. 

B. Fishery research 


Fishery research in the Soviet Union ap- 
pears to be a highly organized effort em- 
ploying several thousand scientific and non- 
professional personnel both ashore and 
afloat. Field organizations are maintained 
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in 13 locations in the northern area, the 
Baltic, Black and Caspian Seas, and the Far 
East. Precisely, they are to be found in th 
cities of Murmansk, Riga, Kerch, Batumi, 
Baku, Krasnoarmeisk (near Moscow), Viadi- 
vostok, Leningrad (subcenter at Kalinin- 
grad), Tallin, Rostov, Astrakhan, Makhach- 
khala, and Aralsk. Each field organization 
maintains its own laboratory for the study 
of ichthyology, applied hydrobiology, ge- 
netics of fish, fishing gear, economics, and 
technology. 

There are three different groups which en- 
gage in fishing research in the Soviet Union, 
viz, the universities and the Academy of 
Science, which devote their attention to the 
theoretical aspects of fisheries research, and 
government agencies which are concerned 
directly with problems relating to the in- 
dustry and conservation. All biological as- 
pects of fisheries research are coordinated by 
a central ichthyological committee under the 
presidium of the Academy of Science. The 
membership of this committee is composed 
of representatives from the Academy of 
Science, the Ministry of Higher Education, 
and from each of several fisheries research 
units. There are several local ichthyological 
committees established in various parts of 
the country which coordinate research ac- 
tivities on the local level, one such com- 
mittee being located in Leningrad. Repre- 
sentation on the local committee is similar 
to that of the central committee. 

The All-Union Scientific Research Insti- 
tute of Marine Fisheries and Oceanography 
(VNIRO) has regional laboratories located 
throughout the Soviet Union. Two of the 
most important laboratories are the Polar 
Institute (PINRO) located at Murmansk, and 
the Pacific Institute (TINRO) located at 
Vladivostok. PINRO is responsible for re- 
search in North Atlantic fisheries problems 
while TINRO coordinates research activities 
in the North Pacific. VNIRO and its lab- 
oratories (1) study a large complex of bio- 
logical problems generally providing for the 
assessment of the present condition and the 
future potential of the stocks of fish, (2) 
undertake technological studies leading to- 
ward improved and more efficient methods 
of processing fish, and (3) study the eco- 
nomics of the fisheries bearing on the formu- 
lation of future plans. Scientific personnel 
in the central agency review plans and re- 
sults of the research conducted in the field, 
and assemble information on the population 
dynamics of the commercially important 
marine fish in order to forecast the desired 
amount of catch for the following year (basis 
for the quota system). 

While fisheries research institutes are lo- 
cated at ports in the White, Baltic, Black, 
and Caspian Seas, as well as at Vladivostok 
in the Pacific area, only the activities of the 
latter will be described in some detail as rep- 
resentative of the organizational and opera- 
tional structure of Soviet fisheries research. 

The Pacific Scientific Institute of Fisheries 
and Oceanography (TINRO), with four 
branch laboratories at Kamchatka, Magadan, 
Sakhalin Island, and Khabarovsk is the gov- 
ernmental fisheries research agency of the 
Soviet Union in the Far East. TINRO op- 
erates 15 oceanographic, biological, and ex- 
ploratory research vessels in the Pacific area. 
Oceanographic ships, of which three were 
stationed at Vladivostok early in 1960, oper- 
ate generally from March to August. Obser- 
vations at each station include sea water 
samples at graduated depths from which de- 
terminations of temperature, salinity, and 
pH are made. Plankton tows are also made 
at each station. 

In addition to a headquarters ship based 
at Vladivostok, each branch laboratory oper- 
ates a biological research ship for a total of 
five in the Pacific area. These vessels, prob- 
ably converted trawlers, conduct biological 
studies of salmon, herring, and bottom fish 
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aimed at determining the effect of environ- 
ment on abundance and survival. Collection 
of fish and plankton together with certain 
oceanographic-observations is the usual type 
of work conducted aboard these ships. 
Salmon was the principal fish studied in 
these areas. 

The activities of the exploratory vessels are 
closely associated with the commercial fish- 
eries. These ships are specifically employed 
in locating optimum fishing areas and the 
development of related information which 
would aid in the increase of the catch. Al- 
though operated and maintained by the 
SOVNARKHOZ (National Economic Coun- 
cil), at least two scientists are aboard each 
ship for the purpose of making biological and 
oceanographic observations. A total of 
seven or eight exploratory vessels operate in 
the Pacific area. It should be noted that 
- Seviet fishery research vessels operate in- 
dependently as well as in company with the 
fiotillas during fishing operations. 

In 1957 the Soviet Union became a mem- 
ber of the International Commission for Re- 
search of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
and is bound by agreement to adhere to the 
Commission’s conservation measures gov- 
erning cod and haddock. Initially three So- 
viet trawlers, with scientific equipment, par- 
ticipated in the research program conducted 
in the conservation areas covered by this 
Commission. 

Since 1952 observations have been made by 
Soviet scientists from a bathysphere in the 
Barents Sea for the purpose of studying fish 
and other fauna. From these observations, 
they report that much information has been 
gained on the migration, behavior, distribu- 
tion, and feeding habits of fish. The 
bathysphere has also been used to observe 
the action of trawls on the sea bed. Ob- 
servations on the action of trawls are made 
by towing the sphere in shallow water at 
about 3 knots speed, thus obtaining a con- 
tinuous changing picture of the ocean bot- 
tom and of the fauna. 

Extensive scientific-fishing research and 
prospecting for big shoals of fish is under 
way in the waters of the North Atlantic. 
Investigations in these waters are being con- 
ducted by units responsible to the Polar Re- 
search Institute of the Fishing Industry and 
Oceanography. Fish prospecting is directly 
under the jurisdiction of the fisheries con- 
cerned. There is a service prospecting for 
demersal, or bottom-feeding fish, which 
keep the trawler fleet informed. Another 
prospects for herring. In the summer, her- 
ring prospecting is conducted from the air 
off the coast of Murmansk. All vessels en- 
gaged in prospecting for fish are fitted out 
with vertically and horizontally acting echo- 
sounding equipment. 

During the past few years, Soviet scientists, 
working in close collaboration with fishery 
experts, have discovered many new trawling 
and drifting grounds in the Barents Sea as 
well as beyond its confines. Of great inter- 
est as trawling grounds are the northern and 
northwestern waters of this sea, which have 
been opened to fishing during the past few 
years. These waters, to which large shoals 
of cod migrate in the summer, are occupying 
an even more prominent place in the Soviet 
Union's trawler fisheries. 

Prior to World War II, the Polar Institute 
conducted a great deal of research into the 
biology of herring encountered in the Bar- 
ents Sea. The of movement of 
this variety of fish made it possible to work 
out rational procedures for conducting the 
catch. ‘ 

Extensive observations of the distribution 
and migration of adult Atlantic-Scandi- 
navian herring have been made by the Polar 
Institute and the fish prospecting service 
in the North Atlantic, where mass marking 
of herring is conducted annually. This has 
made it possible to define more accurately 
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the routes of migration between feeding and 
spawning grounds. 


Iv. AREAS AND PATTERNS 
A. General 


The operating areas of the Soviet fishing 
fleet, for which there is sufficient informa- 
tion to develop operational patterns, are as 
follows: 

1. An area of the North Atlantic (Nor- 
wegian Sea) bounded by Jan Mayen Island, 
Iceland, a point about 200 miles southwest 
of the Faeroes Islands, the Shetland Islands, 
and the western coast of Norway northward 
to the Arctic Circle. 

2. The Bering Sea. 

3. The Newfoundland Grand Banks-Flem- 
ish Cap area. 

4. An area extending from Cape Verde 
Islands to the coast of Ghana in the South 
Atlantic (Gulf of Guinea). 

In all of the above areas Soviet fishing 
trawlers are in an excellent position for the 
collection of electronics intelligence. 

There are several areas on which little 

information is available as to the opera- 
tional patterns of the Soviet fishing fleets 
such as the Far East, the Barents Sea, the 
Baltic and North Seas, the Caspian and Black 
Sea, and the Davis Strait west of Greenland 
where fish research is apparently being 
conducted. 
Seas, and the Davis Strait west of Greenland 
and Soviet fishing activity in the northwest 
Atlantic shows that Canada took 31 percent 
of the total catch in 1959, the United States 
13.2 percent, and the U.S.S.R. 10.5 percent. 
However, on the Grand Banks the percent 
of total catch for the above countries was 
as follows: 


OF OPERATIONS 








Country: Percent 
Se i es 35.0 
Sovest Uniow. 2. ee es 24.5 
United States... ss ee 2.4 
eet a oe Se eee ee eee dee 38.1 

We ik on eee ee 100.0 
The 9999th Air Reserve Squadron 
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oF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the 9999th Air Reserve Squadron has 
been formed on Capitol Hill for the bene- 
fit of Reserve officers of the Air Force. 
It meets regularly in room 1224 in the 
New Senate Office Building. Its forma- 
tion will enable Air Force Reserve offi- 
cers to earn points for retirement and 
promotion purposes. 

So that. other Members of Congress 
who are members of the Air Force Re- 
serve may know of the formation of this 
unit, as well as staff members who may 
be members of the Air Force Reserve, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared relative to this 
squadron. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. BARRY GOLDWATER, OF 
ARIZONA 


The 9999th Air Reserve Squadron had 
its first training meeting in the auditorium 
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of the New Senate Office Building on 17 
January 1961. 

I have the honor to be the commander 
of the 9999th Air Reserve Squadron which 
meets each Tuesday at 0800 in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building. Members of 
Congress and staff members of congres- 
sional committees and individual Congress- 
men are eligible to join the squadron. 
Training here does not remove the reservist 
from his mobilization assignment. Train- 
ing with this squadron provides not only 
an opportunity while in Washington to be 
a better informed Air Force reservist but 
also the opportunity to assure retention, 
promotion, and retirement. 

At our first meeting we had the pleasure 
of receiving Gen. Thomas L. White, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, as our speaker. Gen- 
eral White not only gave us an excellent 
status report on the U.S. Air Force but also 
expressed the views of Air Force reservists 
on Capitol Hill when he stated that the 
formation of this squadron was long over- 
due. General White has assured us that 
he and members of the Air Staff and major 
commands wish to assist in making mem- 
bers of this squadron the best informed 
reservists in the Air Force. . 

The squadron has been meeting for 6 
weeks and in this period of training we have 
had outstanding speakers who have intro- 
duced us to some of the problems and some 
of the possible solutions facing the military 
forces at home and around the world. 

In accordance with the US. Air Force 
concept that the best possible use of cit- 
izen airmen in our aerospace world is with 
an Air Reserve Force in-being, the 9999th 
Air Reserve Squadron is training us to be 
able to step into our executive positions as 
highly qualified and knowledgeable as is 
humanly possible. 

as a Reserve member of the Air 
Force, I urge all Air Force reservists in Con- 
gress or on the congressional staffs to join 
the 9999th to improve their knowledge so 
that they can make a greater contribution 
to our Nation and to the Air Reserve Forces. 





Editorial Tribute to Dr. Thomas A. Dooley 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
1960, Mrs. Bridges and I had the pleasure 
of giving a luncheon in honor of Dr. 
Thomas A. Dooley for members of the 
organization with which he worked— 
Medico. I think all those present re- 
ceived real inspiration from Dr. Dooley’s 
talk and description of his work in 
crisis-torn Laos. 

Recently, there appeared in the Man- 
chester Union Leader an editorial en- 
titled “‘The Good American.” The edi- 
torial is very appropriate and well 
written, and I ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Tue Goop AMERICAN 

If there was one man who showed the 
people of southeast Asia that the so-called 
ugly American is not the typical American, 
that man is Dr. Thomas A, Dooley, who died 
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last Wednesday of cancer, 1 day after his 
34th birthday. . 

Dr. Dooley literally gave his life for the 
people of crisis-torn Laos, where he almost 
singlehandedly brought the wonders of mod- 
ern medical science to a primitive society. 
After his first bout with cancer, instead of 
conserving his strength, Dr. Dooley went 
right back to work in the jungles of Laos. 
It is conceivable that this self-sacrifice has- 
tened his untimely death. 

Dr. Dooley’s life should serve as an example 
to personnel of all agencies, government and 
private, who have been entrusted with the 
task of bringing an understanding of free- 
dom to the people of that area of the world. 

Dr. Dooley worked among these people. 
He did not himself live in luxury while all 
about him were in need of the bare necessi- 
ties of life. 

Dr. Dooley was indeed “the good Ameri- 
can.” 





Linda Kay Hurley Wins West Virginia 
Award in the “I Speak for Democracy” 
Contest—Inspiring Speech Is Tribute 
to Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this week, on Washington’s Birthday, 
I was given the moving experience of 
listening to four high school students 
deliver the final award-winning speeches 
at the national awards luncheon of the 
“I Speak for Democracy” contest. This 
was the 16th such award ceremony in a 
national contest which has done much 
to stimulate an awareness among our 
youth of the values of American democ- 
racy. 

Members of the Senate attended and 
sat at the luncheon with their State 
winners. I was privileged to sit with a 
very charming and intelligent young 
lady, Miss Linda Kay Hurley, a senior at 
Victory High School in Clarksburg, W. 
Va. Also in attendance from West Vir- 
ginia was the representative of one of the 
sponsoring organizations, Mr. John 
Shott, of the West Virginia Broadcasters 
Association, and his vivacious wife, Bon- 
nie, from Bluefield, W. Va. 

As winner of the State award in West 
Virginia, Miss Hurley had previously de- 
livered an inspiring testimonial of her 
faith in the meaning of freedom and de- 
mocracy. It is reassuring to know that 
the cherished values of American democ- 
racy still strike such a responsive chord 
in the hearts and minds of our young 
people, and it is my most sincere hope 
that Miss Hurley will be afforded the 
opportunity to continue her promising 
academic career in the college of her 
choice and thereby help fulfill the prom- 
ise of democracy. 

Miss Hurley’s speech may be read with 
profit by all who are concerned with our 
youth and the continuity of the demo- 
cratic tradition, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
I Speak For DEMOCRACY 
(By Linda Kay Hurley) 

Democracy is more than a form of govern- 
ment to us in the United States. It is an 
attitude or state of mind toward one’s fel- 
low men. It is a way of life. In Arthur 
Garfield Hays’ book, “Democracy Works,” he 
defines democracy as “a system of counting 
heads instead of cracking them.” 

There are certain basic rights that every 
human being is entitled to. In the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Thomas Jefferson 
referred to these rights as inalienable. 
Those he listed were life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. In a democratic so- 
ciety many of us take these rights for 
granted. A few of us seldom stop to think 
that in other countries they are nonexistent. 
In these countries the people do not have 
the opportunity to sow their own fields and 
reap the harvests. The profits made are 
many times controlled by the state. This 
is a system of collectivism that does not 
exist in democratic society. 

Here in America both men and women can 
go to their jobs with the knowledge and 
assurance that the money paid to them is 
their own—money that can be spent for 
their personal needs and the needs of their 
families. A farmer can go out to his fields 
in the morning with the knowledge that it 
is his land and no one can take it away from 
him. He can go to bed at night with an 
untroubled mind and sleep soundly, know- 
ing that because he lives in a democratic 
country, his rights and freedoms will be re- 
spected and protected. 

A democracy cannot exist in any country 
without the ideal of equality. In America 
every man, regardless of race, creed, or na- 
tionality has an equal opportunity to work, 
to express his own opinion, and to stand up 
on an equal basis with his countrymen. 

To me personally, democracy means the 
right to study and select a profession for 
myself; to worship as I see fit; to be able to 
express my own opinion about any matter 
whatsoever, knowing that I cannot be con- 
demned for it. 

There was, not long ago, a national elec- 
tion in our country. Every person in the 
United States was given an opportunity to 
hear the pledges of our two major political 
parties through the contenders for the Presi- 
dency. Every adult 21 years of age or older 
was allowed to decide for himself the man 
he wanted for his head executive. Without 
fear they went to the polls to vote. They 
knew that their vote counted and that they 
themselves had, and still have, a voice in 
this great democratic country of ours. 

From the beginning of time men have 
fought for freedom. In the early Biblical 
times the Christians fought for the right to 
worship God. The American Revolution was 
also a fight for freedom. Independence was 
won and today the United States is a self- 
governing country. 

In these two cases the desire and need 
for freedom was a long struggle. Because 
this freedom did not come easily is all the 
more reason for us to cherish it. 

Believe, that the desire for freedom and 
against communism and totalitarian rule 
will be a long, hard struggle, but eventually 
democracy must win, simply because it an- 
swers a basic and human need in all peo- 
ple whether they be Communist or totali- 
tarian. 

America is a deeply religious and devoutly 
patriotic country, as is evidenced by the 
words we say as we pledge allegiance to our 
flag, “One Nation under God, indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all.” This is 
a statement which represents the feelings of 
every American. Can people who have such 
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deep belief in God and in the rights of man 
accept the conditions which exist under to- 
talitarian rule? No. They could not accept 
this kind of life and certainly do not want 
it for their children or their grandchildren. 
They are determined. Determined to keep 
democracy alive. They know that if they 
succeed, their children will live in freedom 
and will cherish this same freedom and will 
pass it down through all time to come and 
the country will be free of any political op-* 
pression. 

I am an American. I live in a democratic 
country. This has given me a profound be- 
lief that a democracy is the one real way of 
life and that, in the ages to come, the world 
will become a place where all people will 
live together in peace. It is toward this 
end that I speak for democracy. . 





Civil Rights: Antibias Housing Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, public 
awareness of the important role of civil 
rights in our daily lives has been sharp- 
ened by a series of recent events. Sit-in 
demonstrations in the South and the 
violent uproar in the United Nations 
gallery last week remind us that we can- 
not shut our eyes to our responsibilities 
as freemen in a world where our leader- 
ship in the fight against communism is 
paramount. The position of the United 
States in world affairs will be seriously 
jeopardized if we cannot settle our do- 
mestic group relations problems. It is 
heartening, therefore, to note that in 
New York substantial progress has been 
made toward assuring equal opportunity 
in rental and sale of private housing for 
all city residents without regard to race, 
color, or creed. This has come about 
as the result of the enactment 3 years 
ago of the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs law. 

In connection with these events, I ask 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks an editorial from the New York 
Times, February 17, entitled “Antibias 
Housing Laws.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorpn, 
as follows: 

ANTIBIAS Hovusine Laws 

In the 3 years since New York City’s 
Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs law has forbidden 
discrimination for reasons of race, religion, 
or color in rental or sale of privately owned 
housing some progress toward assuring equal 
opportunity has been made. There has been 
no calamitous effect, as feared by some op- 
ponents of the legislation. The city council 
is now considering bills recommended by 
Mayor Wagner and Stanley H. Lowell, chair- 
man of the city’s commission on intergroup 
relations, to strengthen and broaden the 
pioneer legislation in this field. 

The fair housing practices law now forbids 
discrimination as to multiple dwellings 
(those having three or more apartments) 
and in sale of homes in real estate develop- 
ments containing ten or more one-family or 
two-family houses. The law’s coverage 
would be extended, by amendment, to all 
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privately financed housing except for rental 
of an apartment in an owner-occupied two- 
family house, a room or rooms within an 
owner-occupied one-family house, or a room 
or rooms in an apartment by a tenant oc- 
cupying the apartment. 

Another amendment would hasten, but 
not even yet to the ideal extent, the process 

' of enforcement. When there is a complaint 
of violation, present law requires three or 
“more of COIR's commissioners to hold a 
hearing. This would now be reduced to one 
commissioner, and after discrimination had 
been found and confirmed in review by com- 
mission and a panel the findings would be 
made public at once, rather than when the 
corporation counsel takes action. This 
closes, to some extent, the time-gap that 
is and will still remain the greatest obstacle 
to giving the law practical, useful effect. If 
a reluctant landlord’s stalling has succeeded 
in replacing an unwanted prospective tenant 
with a wanted tenant, while the law’s de- 
liberate course is run, the victory against 
discrimination is an empty one; the vacant 
apartment is gone. 

We support these changes in law, which 
strengthen enforcement and help to remove 
past inconsistencies. It is encouraging to 
note that obstructionism within the Re- 
publican leadership in*the senate at Albany, 
which refused to allow a floor vote on an 
antidiscrimination bill last year, is yielding 
and that the likelihood of statewide legisla- 
tion—though still falling short of the city’s 
model—has greatly improved for this session. 





What Shall It Be, Mr. President, Reveille 
or Mess Call? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, I include the following 
editorial published February 23, 1961 in 
the Warrensburg News, Warrensburg, 
N.Y.: 

Wuat SHALL Ir Be, Mr. PresIpeENT, REVEILLE 
OR MESS CALL? 


While there is much about the approach 
of the Kennedy administration that we ad- 
mire, there is also a deficiency which deeply 
disturbs us. 

We have not been able to detect even the 
outlines of a consistent, long-range plan 
for (a) getting the Nation out of the domes- 
tic recession, and, at the same time, (b) 
stopping the outflow of gold. 

Some of the President’s measures might 
work toward (a) and some might promote 
(b). But the peculiar character of the 
Nation’s present economic plight requires 
that both be done simultaneously. The 
Kennedy measures fail to meet this funda- 
mental requirement. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt faced a completely 
different problem in 1933. He could direct 
his attack on the recession at home with 
only minor attention to our international 
fiscal situation. The task was almost ex- 
clusively one of increasing the purchasing 
power of our own people which he accom- 
plished through massive public works, a re- 
duction in farm production and a calculated 
program of raising wages and prices. The 
inflationary results were part of the cure. 

Mistakenly, President Kennedy is reaching 
for some of these stale New Deal remedies, 
and they won’t work, not in 1961. 
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He is, for instance, demanding an in- 
crease in the minimum wage. At this time 
of widespread unemployment, raising the 
minimum wage will solve no problem. A 
statutory minimum wage of $1.25 will not 
bring a job to the man who cannot find 
work at $1 an hour; it will probably pro- 
long his unemployment. It will add to the 
production costs of manufacturers already 
hardput to meet foreign competition. 

Another New Deal panacea to which Mr. 
Kennedy is turning is a further reduction 
in farm production, with higher benefit pay- 
ments to the farmer who cuts his acreage. 

At this moment when our deficit in in- 
ternational balance of payments is growing, 
the solution lies in the increase of our ex- 
perts of farm products. 

Instead of cutting further our farm 
acreage, we ought to be studying methods 
of boosting farm production and reaching 
a wider world market with our beef, pork, 
grain and cotton. We ought to be review- 
ing the international commodity agreements 
against “dumping” farm products abroad. 

Let us recall that it was the United States 
which argued (and successfully) for the 
higher world price level on agricultural com- 
modities. If we were to take the initiative 
now: in lowering that price level, we would 
open new doors to American farm products. 
Millions of people around the world would 
be better nourished and better clothed as 
@ result. Millions who now curse us would 
probably bless our name. The cost of farm 
benefits to taxpayers would fall and the 
flight of gold from the United States would 
slacken. 

Such a development could conceivably re- 
duce the cost of food here and tend toward 
a decline in those union wage scales tied 
with an escalator clause to the cost-of-living 
index. 

We support President Kennedy’s program 
for stepping up Federal spending for high- 
ways, school buildings and other public 
works and liberalizing mortgage credit to 
stimulate homebuilding, not only because 
these measures will accelerate recovery but 
because they fill a vital social need. 

The business journals, however, are ab- 
solutely right when they call these measures 
inflationary. 

These vast Federal expenditures pose the 
threat that at the moment we should be 
cutting costs so as to better compete for 
world markets, we may find ourselves priced 
out of those markets by a new round of 
wage-price spirals. 

What is needed, therefore, accompanying 
the public works expenditures, is a pro- 
gram that will prevent further increases in 
the cost of living and in production costs. 
Ideally, we should have a rollback in prices. 

Conferences between labor and manage- 
ment can achieve only partial results. In 
the final analysis it will be up to the White 
House and to Congress. And if they can- 
not give us positive, consistent measures to 
reduce the cost of production, then by the 
great jehosophat, let them not pass laws 
which raise that cost. 

We suspect that much can be done short 
of outright controls on wages, prices, and 
profits. But our leaders should not quail at 
the prospect of imposing such a discipline 
on the economy if it becomes necessary. 

We are in a struggle not only with Soviet 
dictatorship, but with our own national 
disposition toward self-indulgence. We can- 
not withstand the onslaught of the former 
if we cannot conquer the lethargy of the 
latter. The stake is high—as high as if we 
were fighting a hot war instead of a cold 
one—for the staké is our survival as a free 
Nation. 

President Kennedy warned in his inaug- 
ural address that the Nation would demand 
sacrifices of us. Certainly, a ceiling on 
wages, prices, and profits would constitute 
no dire hardship, but he has not asked even 
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this. His hesitancy suggests that it is he 
who should heed a warning, and the words 
are those of Paul: 

“For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to battle?” 

The people are more prepared for that 
battle than President Kennedy realizes, but 
they cannot march forward if the trumpet 
Wwavers between reveille and mess call. 





Gilbert H. Montague, Adviser on Antitru st 
Matters, Will Be Greatly Missed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, over 
a period of many years, Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, one of the country’s authorities 
on antitrust laws, was the adviser of 
Presidents, Representative, Senators, 
and members of antitrust enforcement 
agencies on many problems affecting the 
antitrust laws. He was always objective 
on his counsel even though he repre- 
sented many of the Nation’s large cor- 
porations. Mr. Montague passed away 
a few days ago. He will be missed by 
many of his personal friends, among 
whom I was one. His counsel and ad- 
vice will be missed by many. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a brief biography of the life of Mr. Mon- 
tague as presented in the New York 
Times of February 6, 1961. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

GILBERT MONTAGUE, LAWYER, Dies, EXPERT ON 
ANTITRUST CasEs, 80—-CONSULTANT TO OIL 
COMPANIES COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EMILY 
DIcKINSON, HOFMANNSTAHL 
Gilbert H. Montague, one of the country’s 

authorities on antitrust law, and a collector 

of manuscripts, died of a heart ailment Sat- 
urday night at his home, 152 East 37th 

Street. His age was 80. 

Much of Mr. Montagues large law practice 
had been as a consultant to oil corporations 
in antitrust matters. He frequently made 
public statements or appeared before legisla- 
tive groups in opposition to attempts to ex- 
tend the functions of antitrust laws. Var- 
ious branches of the Standard Oil interests 
were among Mr. Montague’s better known 
clients. 

Gilbert Holland Montague was born at 
Springfield, Mass., on May 27, 1880. He re- 
ceived a bachelor of arts degree summa cum 
laude from Harvard in 1901. While studying 
at the Harvard Law School, from which he 
received the degree of bachelor of laws, Mr. 
Montague taught economics at Harvard. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was among his stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Montague was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1904 and opened a law office of 
his own in 1910. From the beginning he 
practiced antitrust law. 

GAVE TESTIMONY IN CAPITAL 

Mr. Montague was a familiar figure before 
administrative agencies in Washington in 
connection with antitrust cases. In later 
years he was often called upon by Members 
of the US. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives for what are called pro bono 
publico (for the public good) opinions. He 
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made many addresses on these and similar 
subjects before universities and bar asso- 
ciations and he headed numerous groups 
that advocated less stringent application of 
the laws against business monopolies. 

In 1958, Herbert Brownell Jr., then U.S. 
Attorney General, appointed Mr. Montague 
to the Attorney General’s Committee to 
Study Antitrust Laws. Two years later the 
committee submitted a 406-page report, on 
which much of the work was done by Mr. 
Montague. 

Mr. Montague was an authority on the 
writings of Emily Dickinson, of whom he 
was a collateral relative. Many questions 
about her that had piqued the curiosity 
of generations of poetry lovers were solved 
through the study of a collection of her 
letters and manuscripts made available to 
scholars by Mr. Montague in 1950. 

Mr. Montague gave the collection, includ- 
ing more than 900 letters and manuscript 
poems, many books from the poet’s library 
and items of her furniture, to the Houghton 
Library of Harvard University, where they 
are now preserved in the Emily Dickinson 
Room. 

He gave Harvard several other valuable 
gifts, including a 14th-century copy of the 
Magna Carta, the Hugo von Hofmannstahl 
collection of manuscripts, and a portrait of 
William Butler Yeats by Charles Shannon. 
To the New York Public Library, Mr. Mon- 
tague gave his Robert Fulton collection. 


ACTIVE IN NATIONAL GROUP 


In the American Bar Association, Mr. 
Montague had been chairman of the anti- 
trust division of the section of corporation, 
banking and business law and vice chairman 
of the committee on monopolies and re- 
straints of trade. 

He was a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Hancock County (Maine) Public Res- 
ervations and of the Board of Managers of 
the New York Botanical Garden. He was a 
fellow and lifetime patron of the Morgan 
Library. 

For many years Mr. Montague maintained 
a home, Beaulieu, in Seal Harbor, Maine. 
The extensive gardens that surrounded this 
residence were visited by amateur and pro- 
fessional gardeners from many parts of the 
world. 

Beaulieu was destroyed by fire in January 
1956. After clearing up the ravages of fire, 
Mr. Montague gave the property to Colby 
College. The college sold it to Governor 
Rockefeller. 

In 1907, Mr. Montague married Amy An- 
gell Collier. She died in 1941. 





Need for Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the need 
for understanding among nations has 
never been greater than it is now, and 
in this respect support for the United 
Nations is one of our chief responsibili- 
ties. This is the theme of an address 
by Charles H, Silver, president of the 
Board of Education of the city of New 
York, which he delivered on the occasion 
of the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foun- 
dation Dinner on October 16, 1960. The 
Foundation gives substance to the ideas 
of Governor Smith, one of New York 
State’s greatest citizens, 
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I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
of Hon. Charles H. Silver on this oc- 
casion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. SI.ver, PREstI- 
DENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
Crry or New YorRK, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
ALFRED E. SMITH MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
DINNER, WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, OcTo- 
BER 19, 1960 
The passing of a year has changed the- 

world and changed our lives. The months 

have seemed to move more swiftly than ever 
before in the calendar of days. 

So much has happened to alter the pattern 
of history that we can take pride in this un- 
faltering yearly gathering of faithful friends, 
drawn together through devotion to the 
symbol of the Happy Warrior who lived his 
life on the sidewalks of New York for the 
cause of peace and the betterment of his 
fellow men. 

The streets of New York have been any- 
thing but peaceful in the last few weeks. 
The roaring motor cavalcades streaming by, 
bearing the heads of the world’s great powers, 
remind us that our usual snarl of traffic is 
delightfully simple compared to the tangle 
in which the peoples of the earth are en- 
meshed. 

How unfortunate it is that in an era of 
almost unimagined expansion of the human 
spirit and extension of our intellectual grasp 
to touch even the farthest star, we have not 
yet learned how to get along with one an- 
other, we have not yet learned the eternal 
lesson of love and brotherhood. 

Men appear to be so busy with their own 
creations and controversies that they seem 
to have lost touch with the mind of God. 
And the music of the spheres is muted by 
the blast of nuclear weapons, the rush of 
space rockets and the unending turmoil of 
the saber-rattlers and the table-thumpers. 

Never was the need more urgent for 
genuine understanding among men and na- 
tions than it is in our time. This annual 
gathering takes inventory of a troubled 
world and emphasizes again that there are 
those who are sworn to defend the ancient 
truths which are the heritage of our democ- 
racy * * * there are those in whom the 
desire for freedom is stronger than the love 
of life. 

We are here to say that the honor and 
destiny of America are as precious today as 
when men died to defend the cradle of lib- 
erty, and as worthy of any sacrifice—whether 
it be at the conference tables of the United 
Nations or wherever the rights and dignity 
of man are ed. 

The vital future of America, her strength 
and her youth, her dedication to the better- 
ment of man and the service of God are 
personified, before you, in the presence of 
the next President of the United States who 
will be one of our two distinguished guests 
of honor, candidates for the highest office 
in our land. 

My own responsibilities as president of 
the board of education in this great city, 
require an awareness of the viewpoints of 
public figures in the all-important area of 
education. I know that both of these men 
are moved by an intense sincerity of purpose 
in the task of strengthening our Nation’s 
schools. They are aware that education has 
become a weapon in the battle for survival. 
The classroom is no longer only a reservoir 
of things past. Like the library and re- 
search laboratory, it is molding the world 
to come. And what kind of world that will 
be—slave or free—depends in a large meas- 
ure on what we do to expand and improve 
our schools, to dignify and reward the pro- 
fession of teaching. 
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While my tasks are concerned mainly with 
the public school system, I rejoice in the 
fact that, in our city, and, indeed through- 
out the country, parochial schools play a 
vital part in the dedicated responsibilities 
of education. 

And, always, in the forefront of our strug- 
gle to guide the young into useful, lawful 
and democratic channels, is the inspired 
leader of our Foundation. A lover of learn- 
ing for its own sake, he looks upon knowl- 
edge as one of man’s richest blessings from 
his Creator. Youth has a cherished friend 
* * * education has a devoted advocate 
* * * in that prince among the guardians 
of faith, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. 

With all who crusade for preservation of 
the American way, I welcome you in the 
hope that during these hours of momentous 
decision, we may be divinely guided, 

Against the fearmakers and the war- 
mongers of the world, let us band together 
with all men of good will everywhere into 
@ mountain of righteousness against which 
evil cannot prevail—strong in the love of 
the ideals of democracy and unwavering in 
our determination to hold them high against 
any enemy—loving mercy, justice and free- 
dom * * * and walking humbly with our 
God. 





Establishment of Second St. John’s Col- 
lege, at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, it 
was with a great deal of pride that I 
learned of two honors bestowed on the 
city of Santa Fe, the capital of New 
Mexico. The governing board of St. 
John’s College, which was founded at 
Annapolis, Md., in 1696, has approved 
plans to establish a second college at 
Santa Fe. And the American Forestry 
Association has announced it will hold 
the 86th annual meeting of that dis- 
tinguished organization in Santa Pe on 
October 1-4, 1961. 

Many of you have visited Santa Fe 
and know of the unique quality of that 
picturesque and historic city. Although 
Santa Fe has grown into a community 
of 39,000, it has preserved the color of 
the old southwest and the charm of its 
Spanish heritage. 

The choice of Santa Fe for the campus 
of a new St. John’s is very much the 
result of efforts by the people of that 
community who provided a 240-acre site 
and the generosity of the Murchison 
Foundation of Dallas, which provided a 
grant to plan the campus and buildings. 

The board of St. John’s is to be com- 
mended for this colonizing effort. Dr. 
Richard B. Weigle, president of St. 
John’s, has expressed the view that his 
liberal arts college is not interested 
simply in growing bigger. Rather, the 
intent of St. John’s is to continue a high 
standard of excellence for which it is 
nationally distinguished. Students at 
St. John’s spend 40 percent of their time 
in mathematics and laboratory sciences. 
The proximity to the atomic energy 
laboratories at Los Alamos played a part 
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in the decision by St. John’s to go to 
Santa Fe. But the humanities are em- 
phasized. One-third of its graduates 
become teachers. Many of them go on 
to medical school, and others graduate 


training. 

The target date for opening a fresh- 
man class of 100 to 120 students in 
Santa Fe is the fall of 1964. It will be 
a national, rather than a regional col- 
lege. St. John’s in Santa Fe will be a 
fine addition to the ranks of New Mexi- 
co’s institutions of higher learning. 
“The American Forestry Association 
meeting will give delegates an oppor- 
tunity to visit the famous and scenic 
area around Santa Fe. To them and to 
St. John’s College, Santa Fe bids “bien 
venidos’—welcome. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that*the following story from the 
Washington Post, and an article from 
American Forest magazine be included 
with my remarks in the Appendix. | 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
Sr. Joun’s To Expanp Out WEST 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., February 22.—The govern- 
ing board of St. John’s College today ap- 
proved plans to expand its unique liberal 
arts program with establishment of a second 
college at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

If fundraising meets expectations, the new 
college will be in operation by the fall of 
1964 with a faculty trained on the Annapolis 
campus. It will be newly constructed on a 
240-acre site in the foothills at the edge of 
Santa Fe. 

Dr. Richard D. Weigle, St. John’s presi- 
dent, announced the choice of Santa Fe fol- 
lowing a meeting of the college’s board of 
visitors and governors. The faculty had 
unanimously recommended the site from 40 
possible locations offered the college. 

The land was donated by local interests 
and a grant for planning the first buildings 
and the campus has been offered to the col- 
lege by the Murchison Foundation at Dallas, 
Tex. 

Offers of new locations have streamed in 
from widely scattered areas of the country 
since the board voted last December 8 to 
co} the tiny college and its liberal arts 
Pp centered in the “great books” 
rather than expand enrollment here beyond 
300 students. 

Dr. Weigle said that to his knowledge 
this will be the first time an independent 
college has colonized and he hopes it will be 
only the first step in carrying the St. John’s 

to other sections of the country. 

He said the college at Sante Fe will operate 
for a period of 5 to 10 years with a liberal 
arts program paralleling that of St. John’s 
and under the administration here. After 
that it will become autonomous. 

The college here, founded in 1696, is one 
of the Nation’s oldest liberal arts schools. It 
is nondenominational and privately en- 
dowed. 

Dr. Weigle said he hopes architectural 
planning and money raising can be com- 
pleted by the summer of 1962 with construc- 
tion to start then. Otherwise the tentative 
1964 opening date may be moved back. 


‘{[From American Forests, February 1961] 
Santa Fe To Host AFA MEETING 

Santa Fe, “the city different,” has been 
selected as the site for the 86th annual meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Association, 
October 1-4, 1961. Residents of this pictur- 
esque town have claimed the unique title for 
their city because they believe there is no 
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other city in the United States to compare 
with it for romance and history. Visitors to 
this city are always fascinated by its ancient 
narrow streets lined with brown adobe 
houses with their picturesque patios, the 

cottonwoods, the fragrance of pifion 
smoke, the-music of spoken Spanish, and the 
colorful dress of the Indians from the neigh- 
boring pueblos. 

The La Fonda Hotel in Santa Fe will serve 
as headquarters for the meeting, which is 
under the chairmanship of Regional Forester 
Fred H. Kennedy, region III, U.S. Forest 
Service, of Albuquerque, N. Mex. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has planned an extremely interesting 
program for the annual meeting, based on 
the theme, “The Stewardship of Our Public 
Lands.” The La Fonda Hotel is now accept- 
ing reservations for the meeting, and all AFA 
members are urged to plan their trip to 
arrive in Santa Fe by October 1 in time for 
the tour of historic Santa Fe. 

Most of its historic landmarks are located 
in a small area surrounding the ancient 
Plaza, which is still the hub of the city as it 
has been from the earliest days, although 
Santa Fe is now a community of 39,000. The 
plaza has witnessed the most turbulent and 
historic scenes of the southwest. It was the 
communal Plaza of the Pueblo when the 
Indians occupied Santa Fe from 1680 to 1692. 
It was here that the Pueblo Indian tribes 
capitulated to DeVargas in 1692. With the 
advent of trade, it was the terminal point of 
the Old Santa Fe trail, where wagon train 
men disposed of their wares after 4 months 
of hardship that side of Independence, Mo. 
General Kearny here proclaimed this a terri- 
tory of the United States in 1846. Later, 
during the Civil War, it was the scene of 
Confederate occupancy for a few days. With 
the coming of modern commerce, the Plaza 
has become the focal trade center of the city. 

Other tours to be featured at the annual 
meeting, on October 2 and 3, will include 
visits to the various operations of the U.S. 
Forest Service, the National Park Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau 
of Land Management, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the Bureau of Reclamation. Rep- 
resentatives of these cooperating agencies 
have organized informative tours to show 
AFA members the management operations 
now underway on the public lands in the 
West. 

On Wednesday, October 4, an all day field 
trip to the famous Ghost Ranch has been 
scheduled. This 25,000-acre ranch, 65 miles 
northwest of Santa Fe on U.S. Highway 84, 
near Abiquiu, N. Mex., is the home of the 
Ghost Ranch Museum. This unique institu- 
tion was established by the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation, at a cost of 
$260,000, as a permanent outdoor resource 
conservation exposition in the Southwest. 
The museum utilizes natural features and 
living animals and plants as displays. 

The museum is principally devoted to pub- 
lic education in watershed and wildlife con- 
servation. The U.S. Forest Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service are cooperating in 
the project. William H. Carr, Foundation 
vice president, who built the Arizona-Sonora 
Desert Museum in Tucson, Ariz., also de- 
signed the new museum and is its director. 

A feature of the exposition is a separate 
American Beaver Museum, where the animal 
engineers swim in and out of a large display 
structure. This building also contains 
beaver art and history sections. One of the 
museum beavers actually has a hole in his 
head through which air escapes when he is 
submerged. Otherwise he is perfectly 
healthy. This unique animal is named “Slap 
Happy.” 

Other living mammals of the region on ex- 
hibit include mountain lions, bears, prairie 
dogs, and many others. Living birds and 
reptiles are also displayed, and there is an 
exhibit of local dinosaurs in the main mu- 
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seum. The ranch is distinguished as a dino- 
saur burial place. 

The museum was built in this untenanted 
but well-visited region to inform the Ameri- 
can people about their own country, of its 
vanishing wildlife, grass, water, soil, its won- 
ders of life, past and present, and rehabilita- 
tion possibilities for the land in the future. 





“OQ. God, Our Help”—Article by Chaplain 
of the Senate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, Rev. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, D.D., writes weekly 
one of the outstanding religious columns 
of our Nation. 

On February 19 his column was en- 
titled, “O God, Our Help”; and in it he 
discussed at some length the recent 
Presidental prayer breakfast, which was 
held on February 9. 

The article is most interesting and in- 
formative; and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be made a part of these remarks 
and be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

O Gop, Our HELP 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D., 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate) 

It is no exaggeration to declare that on 
February 9 of this year of our Lord the most 
vitally important spot in the free world, and 
shall we say in all the earth, was a room in 
Washington, D.C. It is a spacious golden 
room and in it at 8 o’clock in the morning 
many hundred Americans sat down to break 
bread together, to meditate, and to pray. 
Just across the corridor were almost 800 
women having their own service for the same 
purpose. 

The President of the United States was 
there—and the Vice President, members of 
the Cabinet, officials of the Pentagon, mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, Senators and 
Members of the House, judges, and other 
prominent citizens from all walks of life. 
They were there as men of religious faith 
at the call of international Christian leader- 
ship to acknowledge that the spiritual veri- 
ties by which we live, and by which alone we 
can conquer, are the most potent asset of 
our national strength. 

It was appropriate that this gathering of 
national notables, gathered to think together 
regarding the total mobilization of all the 
spiritual forces of the Republic should be 
held in the Mayflower. In the lobby of this 
great hotel is a replica of that history- 
making ship which brought the Pilgrims to 
these shores. Those who stepped on New 
England’s rough and rock-bound coast so 
long ago had signed, while still on board the 
Mayflower, the famous compact beginning 
“In the name of God, amen.” That same 
motto indicates the commitments of this 
reverent company—representating the offi- 
cial life of America—as in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal they had met to face the perplexities of 
this troubled and bewildered time. 

Everything that was there said and done, 
and sung, seemed to echo the refrain, “In 
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the name of God, amen.” In that spirit of 
devotion, participating in the prayers and 
in the exhortations to spiritual realities, 
were representatives of government and 
court, who brought ringing challenges to a 
religion deeply felt and practiced. Billy 
Graham’s impassioned words made crystal 
clear what it really means to say “I want to 
be a Christian in my heart.” President Ken- 
nedy and Vice President Johnson spoke with 
deep feeling regarding the paramount im- 
portance of spiritual convictions and re- 
sources. 

There are no words to convey the deep 
religious content of that hour. In so much 
that was said and sung there resounded the 
assurance framed by Frances Havergal— 
“Reality, reality, Jesus Christ I find in Thee.” 
Suffice it to say that burdened men face to 
face with the Nation's thorny problems—and 
who are usually thought of as being en- 
meshed and immersed in “practical” ques- 
tions, somehow felt their hearts strangely 
warmed in that atmosphere charged with 
high spiritual voltage. 

More and more as the world crisis deepends 
Americans of all church traditions are ready 
to confess that in this land where freedom 
has so often degenerated into license some- 
thing terrible is happening to the once flam- 
ing beliefs of the Pilgrims, built into the 
very foundations of the Republic. Also, it 
must be confessed that it is too often with 
a bleached and anemic creed that we face 
the catastrophic situation of these fearful 
days. ; 

The most ominously tragic thing in this 
day of awesome decision is that what we 
label “the West,” in spite of its professed 
beliefs in the unseen and eternal, has turned 
to false gods in so many areas of its life, and 
is under the tyranny of mere things. A 
trusted national leader with deep spiritual 
insights has called our present western 
civilization “a fairly nasty mixture of cash 
and gadgets.” 

We are mobilizing our national might to 
meet the mailed impact of overwhelming 
numbers whose fanatical creed thunders 
around the world but rises no higher than 
the dust beneath humanity’s feet. Unless 
the “I Believe” of the free world has back 
of it the invincible assets of which any 
atheistic materialism is impoverished we 
face a future of immeasurable gloom. It is 
as serious as that. Only a revitalized 
religion, sincerely proclaimed and con- 
fessed and practiced by the heralds of free- 
dom, can cancel a date with doomsday. 

At this annual prayer breakfast America 
was summoned to its knees that it might 
recapture a sense of the divine undergird- 
ing. In such an hour there is no attempt 
to match or surpass our enemies. Because 
the sacred things that filled that hour with 
significance they repudiate in their entirety. 
The movement made flesh in the Mayflower 


‘“Upper Room” is not an emotional, boister- 


ous revival of religion. This call “back to 
God” represents a repudiation of the prac- 
tical atheism which has degraded and cursed 
American life—and which, if not stopped, 
will damn it. Here is a renaissance which 
leads the way from mistaken magnitudes, 
from inverted priorities, from the shut-in, 
self-absorbed, unhallowed life which has no 
altar and no spire. This “under God” con- 
sciousness which is gripping so many of our 
anxious leaders has, of course, no partisan 
implications. Party divisions and shibbo- 
leths have absolutely nothing to do with it. 
It is infinitely bigger than that. 

Here, in 1961, was held one of the most 
amazing prayer meetings ever held since 
George Washington agonized on the frozen 
ground of Valley Forge. In hushed hearts 
there breathed the prayer, “O God our help 
in ages past, our hope for years to come.” 
In that room was proclaimed a new declara- 
tion of dependence—on God—and the burn- 
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ing conviction that without Him we are lost. 
But from the Mayflower went out the 
triumphant assurance that Ameriéa on its 
knees is invulnerable and invincible. 





Proposed Increase in the United Nations 
Force in the Congo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the lead story from page one of yester- 
day’s issue of the New York Times by 
Lindesay Parrott on Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold’s efforts to increase 
the United Nations Force in the Congo 
to 20,000 men from its present, reduced 
strength of about 13,000 men. 

This story points up, I believe, the 
need for the establishment of a per- 
manent United Nations Force, the sub- 
ject of Senate Resolution 92 which I in- 
troduced 2 days ago on behalf of Senator 
Javits, Senator KreaTInc, and myself. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
ForRCES IN THE CONGO 


(By Lindesay Parrott) 


UNITED NaTIons, N.Y., February 22.—Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold was under- 
stood today to be seeking to increase the 
United Nations force in the Congo to 20,000 
men to fulfill his new mandate to use force 
if necessary. 

Diplomatic sources made the statement 
this afternoon after the Secretary General 
had met for more than 2 hours with his 
advisory committee. The committee includes 
African nations that already have contrib- 
uted contingents to the United Nations 
force in the Congo. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s reported request for 
additional troops would mean that about 
6,000 more men would have to be added to 
the Congo force. The force now numbers 
more than 13,000 men. Malaya has prom- 
ised 800 more troops. This would bring the 
force to about 14,000. 

Reports that Mr. Hammarskjold has been 
seeking new troops have been current here 
since the United Arab Republic and Guinea 
recalled their troops from the Congo. 


AFRICANS PREFERRED 


Mr. Hammarskjold, according to authorita- 
tive sources, would prefer African troops. He 
would also be glad to have new Asian con- 
tingents. India is known to have offered 
him combat troops who might make up 4 
battalion. No date, however, has been set 
for its arrival. 

Sources at the United Nations said tonight 
that Mr. Hammarskjold had advised them 
that he believed he control the situation 
with a force of about 20,000 men. At its peak 
the United Nations group was not much 
above this level. 

No announcement was made of the dis- 
cussions at the meeting Mr. Hammarskjold 
held today and yesterday with his advisory 
group. Although the Security Council res- 
olution adopted early yesterday authorized 
him to use military force as a “last resort” 
to prevent civil war in the Congo, it was 
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understood that Mr. Hammarskjold hoped 
that the directive would never have to be 
used. 
Some Western diplomats believed that if 
Mr. Hammarskjold had sufficient power in 
the way of troops that would be enough 
to end the factional fighting in the Congo. 
Some sources said the advisory committee 
was pressing the Secretary General to call 
to the attention of the Belgian Government 
the clause in the resolution that calls for 
the immediate evacuation from the Congo 
of all Belgian and other foreign military 
personnel and advisers. 


AUTHORITY DEBATED 


The committee was also understood to be 
debating precisely what the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s authority might be to implement the 
Security Council resolution and to decide 
when the use of force by the United Na- 
tions troops might be necessary. 

The United Nations Charter, it was point- 
ed out, still prohibits United Nations inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of any mem- 
ber state. Just how this could square with 
the resolution, which called for the use of 
force, if necessary, to prevent the outbreak 
of fighting in the Congo, was a matter for 
interpretation. 

Most members of the advisory committee, 
it was said, agree that Mr. Hammarskjold 
has to be the judge of when to ‘use 
force * * *, 





Greatest Soviet Threat to U.N. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
almost every day the evidence that 
Russia is determined to destroy the 
United Nations increases. If the Soviet 
Union succeeds in this purpose, it would 
be striking at the very heart of freedom 
in the world. 

This situation is the great and imme- 
diate challenge confronting the Kennedy 
administration. In the Washington 
Evening Star of February 17, 1961, one 
of the Nation’s most able columnists, 
William S. White, analyses this problem 
and shows how the new tion 
is moving to solve it. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to. be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GREATEST Soviet THREAT TO U.N.—SvurRvIvan 
or DEFENDER OF SMALL NATIONS VIEWED AS 
DEPENDING ON THEIR UNITY 

(By William S. White) 

The international crisis against which 
President Kennedy had been preparing this 
country since the hour of his somber inau- 
gural address has now come, and rather 
sooner than he had expected. 

The Soviet Union has pressed the button 
and sent the howling mobs into the streets 
around the world for twin and terrible pur- 
poses: To put the African Continent in 
chaos; and to destroy the United Nations. 

The death in the Congo of the Soviet 
stooge, Patrice Lumumba, has provided the 
pretext for the gravest Communist threat 
to world order since the onset of the cold 
war. 








powers, but the small. 
declaration of war on the United Nations— 


within months without a forum and without 


hope. 

This, the United Nations, is the one place 
they have been able to have any voice in 
world affairs. It is up to them now—and this 
is the point President Kennedy is stressing 
in every way he knows—as to whether that 
place is to be maintained. 

Without it they will be lost, hopeless 
pawns in international power politics. 
Tronically, it is precisely to these snrall na- 
tions, and specially to the newly independent 
ones in Africa, to which the Russians are 
directing their main appeal. They are ask- 
ing these small new nations, in the name of 
anticolonialism and so on, to destroy the one 
system which offers any security to these 
new nations, the U.N. itself. 

The big countries—the United States 

them—can take care of themselves. 
What President Kennedy and U.N. Ambas- 
sador Adlai Stevenson are now trying to 
do, therefore, is to persuade the small na- 
tions to forget their past hatreds—of co- 
lonialism and all that—and so to avoid 
national suicide. 

That these efforts are unselfish is de- 
monstrably true—but people do not always 
appreciate unselfishness. Whether they will 
succeed is open to great question. If they 
fail, the world will revert to a state of in- 
ternational lawlessness it has not known 
since the years before the Second World War. 

Thus the clock hands of history now 
stand close to midnight. If the UN. is to 
go down in ruins, the most wrenching 
changes in high policy will occur in this 
country, and elsewhere, too. 

Military alliances like the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization wil Itake on a desperate 
urgency. A decade of progress in building 
regional associations for economic purposes 
will come to a close. 

So it ts that President Kennedy faces, be- 
fore he has been a month in office, one of 
the grand crises of modern history. 

To say the situation is is to 
understate. ‘But to say it is hopeless would 
be to overstate. For it may well be, in the 
view of some Officials in Washington, that 
some good will come out of all this bad. On 
the positive side are these factors, at least: 

1. The Russians are now destroying the 
last Ulusions of those who have so long per- 
sisted in believing that peaceful arrange- 
ments really could be made with Moscow. 

2. The brief “honeymoon” between Mos- 
cow and the Kennedy administration has 
come to an end—as even the most rosy- 
minded can hardly doubt now. 

3. The people of the United States can no 
longer question the nature of their job. 
This job is to draw together, to forget two- 
bit. partisan politics, to help the President 
in strengthening this country, at home and 





Federal Aid Plays Important Part in 
Stoughton Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, it 
has often been charged thst any program 
of Federal assistance for education will 
result in complete Federal control over 
local educational systems. An article 
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from the Stoughton, Wis., Hub news- 
paper describes what Federal aid pro- 
grams have done for Stoughton schools, 
and I would like to call particular atten- 
tion to the words of Stoughton High 
School Principal Warren Selbo: 
Eurprisingly, there was very little redtape 
involved, as far as I could see, there was no 
form of Federal control beyond the initial 
approval from Washington of the plan Wis- 
consin outlined for the distribution of funds. 


This newspaper article, I believe, pro- 
vides the best reply to the oft-said but 
unfounded charge of Federal control 
over education. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit the full text of the 
article from the Stoughton (Wis.) Hub: 

The pros and cons involved in Federal aid 
to education become more controversial 
each day. It is apparent that the new ad- 
ministration hopes to broaden the present 
scope, and therefore it is well to review the 
present status at the local level in order to 
understand more fully what has been done 
in the past, and judge more fairly what 
might be proposed in the future. 

The Stoughton schools are now receiving 
Federal aid in three distinct areas. First, 
the school lunch program receives surplus 
goods, which contributes a sizable amount 
toward cutting down the cost of the meals 
served to the students. These foods are not 
ordered—each shipment is preceded by a 
notification of the kind and date of arrival, 
and then menus are adjusted to include 
the peaches, or turkeys, or whatever may be 
on the way. The ratio of allotment for each 
school is, of course, based on the average 
number of pupils who eat lunch in the 
school dining room.. 

Milk, too, receives a monetary boost from 
Federal funds. ‘The milk for the school- 
children is purchased at the regular price 
from the local dairy, and then a rebate is 
made from both State and Federal funds to 
the school district. 

In addition, for every pupil, lunch served, 
a refund is received from both Madison and 
Washington. 

Federal funds also help pay salaries for 
teachers in the fields of vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

The third area in which Federal funds 
are being utilized in the Stoughton schools 
is covered by the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act which President Eisenhower signed 
in 1958. 

Because it was obvious that this Nation 
requires the fullest development of mental 
resources and technical skills of its young 
men and women, efforts must be increased 
not only to educate, but to identify, more 
of the talented students in this country. 

In addition to numerous loans and grants 
being set up for the college level, two sec- 
tions of this act apply directiy to high 
school and elementary students. 


Title $ provided Federal funds or reim- 


in late 1958, the Stoughton schools have re- 
ceived more than a 60-percent rebate on 


books for elementary, and high school. 

Warren Selbo, principal of the Stoughton 
schools, explained the routine for taking 
advantage of these Federal funds. He said, 
“Surprisingly, there was very little redtape 
involved, as far as I could see, there was 
no form of Federal control beyond the ini- 
tial approval from Washington of the plan 
Wisconsin outlined for the distribution of 
funds. 

“When the preliminary forms were received, 
from Madison, we decided about how much 
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money we could spend, and what we needed. 
They gave us no guide lists, nor did they 
make any suggestions regarding sources of 
supply. We sent in our order, and although 
one or two items were rejected, most of it 
was OK’d. Then we ordered the goods 
from the sources we chose, paid for them, 
sent in our receipts and the school district 
was refunded about 60 percent of the pur- 
chase price.” 

Mr. Selbo went on to say that there was 
one very important requirement—the ma- 
terials ordered could not be the type which 
could be used up. The Federal funds would 
apply only to those things which with rea- 
sonable care and use could be expected to 
last more than 1 year. Reference books could 
be ordered—textbooks could not. Micro- 
scopes were OK. Storage cabinets were out. 

In other words, the money provided by the 
act was specifically earmarked to promote 
progress in the areas of science, mathematics, 
and languages, not to cut down expenses of 
the day-to-day supplies and basic general 
equipment that every school needs. 

to Mr. Selbo the State depart- 
ment has hewed closely to the original lines 
set up by the Federal Government; however, 
they have been generous, and so far there 
has been sufficient money to take care of all 
requests. Incidentally, requests are sched- 
uled for certain set periods of the year, so 
the schools cannot dribble in small orders 
at their convenience. 

Although the same general routing for pro- 
curing funds is followed in making appli- 
cation for rebate under title 5 of the NDEA, 
for the first year, at least, even greater sav- 
ings were available. They applied to the 
counseling and testing field and not only was 
equipment and materiais made available at 

reduced prices, but rebates are 
also given on the salary of the guidance di- 
rector and clerical help, such ‘things as 
typewriters and filing cabinets for the guid- 
ance office, etc. 

Mr. Selbo said that Stoughton was fortu- 
nate in having the necessary pupil ratio to 
come under the act the first year because 
many high schools were not eligible, inas- 
much as they were not large enough to 
maintain the special counseling and guid- 
ance services. Therefore, considerably more 
funds were available to those schools who 
could qualify. 

Mr. Chet Austinson is a full-time guidance 
director for the Stoughton schools, and Mr. 
Selbo gives part of his time to counseling the 
students. 

It is evident from the material presented 
above that, so far, in view of the experience 
here in Stoughton, there have been no 
strings attached to the funds made available 
by the Federal Government. However, this 
is not meant to serve as a criteria for the 
future. It is merely an account of the past. 

The State of Wisconsin was not obligated 
to make application for funds under the 
NDEA, and the choice was optional with 


ton schools were in a position to seize the 
opportunity, and use the money that was 
available to meet it, to the best possible 


advantage. 





Control of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 24, 1961 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the third 
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in a series of articles, written by the dis- 
tinguished writer, Mr. Raymond Moley, 
on the subject of control of education. 
I have already placed two other articles 
by Mr. Moley in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 9 and February 22, 
on pages A858 and A1142, respectively. 
This article by Mr. Moley appeared in 
the February 27, 1961, issue of News- 
week, and contains some very important 
points against approval of a Federal 
aid to education bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONTROL OF EDUCATION—III 


(By Raymond Moley) 


My two articles preceding this established 
the points (a) that the demand for Federal 
aid for education comes from professional 
educators, their associations, and other lob- 
bies, not from Governors and local school 
boards; (b) that the pressure groups are in 
close collaboration with the U.S. Office of 
Education; (c) that the degree of Federal 
control is already considerable and would 
proliferate under Federal aid and (d) that 
such control would mean centralized 
thought control. 

But some sincere people believe that the 
risk should be undertaken if (a) there are 
drastic shortages in the school plant and 
(b) deterioration in the number and quality 
of teachers because of poor salaries. 

Three Presidents and a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress have believed that these 
needs exist. But the information upon 
which these conclusions have been reached 
is based upon propaganda from the USOE 
and such organizations as the NEA. The 
basic data are from official sources, and 
prove that no emergency exists. The USOE 
recently estimated that we shall need 607,- 
800 new classrooms over the next 10 years, 
or 60,780 classrooms a year. But the States 
and local communities have been building 
at the rate of 70,000 classrooms over the 
past 5 years. The public schools have 
been adding proportionately more teachers. 
The number of pupils per teacher has de- 
clined. 

Over the next 10 years the annual enroll- 
ment rate will drop in the elementary and 
high schools, while the number of college 
students will rise. The output of teachers 
from the colleges will rise. 


STATES CAN DO IT 


That there is no classroom or teacher 
shortage was proved by the prodigious re- 
search of Roger Freeman and presented in 
1958 in his book “School Needs in the Dec- 
ade Ahead.” This did more than anything 
else to forestall crash programs in Con- 
gress. His new book, “Taxes for the 
Schools,” presents with incontestable docu- 
mentation the financial situation. 

Freeman says that in 1958 the public 
schools cost the States and local districts 
$12 billion. He estimates that with pupil- 
teacher ratios declining and teachers’ sal- 
aries rising, by 1969-70 the annual school 
expenditures will reach $24 billion. Free- 
man’s estimate is almost exactly the same 
es that of the Rockefeller Bros. Fund and 
the Committee for Economic Development. 

The State and local communities will have 
less difficulty in raising adequate money in 
the 1960’s than in the 1950’s. Enrollment 
jumped 43 percent in the 1950’s, but will 
rise only 20 to 22 percent in the 1960’s. In 
the 1950’s school expenditures rose faster 
than the national income. During the 
1960’s a fair estimate is that the national 
income will rise at twice the annual rate of 
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year in the past 10 years, there is no rea- 
son why they will not easily be able to raise 
the necessary funds in the 10 years ahead. 
That is, they will if they are not deterred 
by the prospect of “free” money from Wash- 
ington. 

REFORM, NOT MONEY 

There will be more children, but there 
will be more parents. Those parents will 
have the same or better incomes and live in 
more taxable houses. New private construc- 
tion alone may total close to half a trillion 
dollars in the 1960’s. If reasonable prop- 
erty-tax adjustments are made, and land 
enhanced by the growth of communities is 
properly taxed, there will be ample money. 
If more is needed, the States have more 
tax resources to tap than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The “take” from the Federal in- 
come tax is about at its limit. The Federal 
Government has run a deficit 80 percent of 
the time in the past 30 years. 

Moreover, if teachers want to make more 
money, school authorities must rearrange 
the school year so that they can work as 
many weeks as people in other forms of 
white-collar employment. Teachers are gen- 
erally paid well for the portion of the year 
that they work. The real need is not Fed- 
eral money but a combing of frills out of 
the curriculum and a more efficient use of 
school facilities. 





Legislation Sponsored by Senator Bridges 
During This Session of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union Leader two editorials 
dealing with legislation which the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire has spon- 
sored during this session of Congress. 

I feel that it is interesting to note the 
reaction of this outstanding newspaper 
to these legislative proposals; therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester Union Leader, 
Jan, 17, 1961] 
Heute For Our SENroR CITIZENS 

Senator Brivoces is to be praised for his 
introduction of legislation to allow a man 
or woman on social security to earn up to 
$1,800 a year without forfeiting his or her 
social security. As a matter of fact, this 
newspaper would favor allowing a person 
on social security to earn as much as $3,600 
a year without forfeiting his social security 
allowance. 

Senator Brinces, who has long been wise 
in the ways of W probably feels 
that at this time he could not hope to gain 
passage of a law which would increase the 
figure to any greater amount than $1,800— 
from the present $1,200. 

In introducing this legislation, Brimwcrs 
properly calls attention to the ravages of 
inflation and to the fact that $1,200 plus 
social security, is not sufficient to provide 
anything more than a bare subsistence for 
the recipient. 
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It is to be hoped that at a later date 
Senator Brinces will feel that the legislative 
climate is such that he can introduce a bill 
which would increase the amount that a 
beneficiary of social security can receive from 
$1,800 to $3,600. 

In the meanwhile, all of us should be 
appreciative of Senator Brinces’ effort in 
this connection. 

[From the Manchester Union Leader, 
Jan. 20, 1961] 


Brivces CHAMPIONS Your CAUSE 


One of the charges which Senator SryLes 
BRIDGES’ political opponents try to pin on 
him is that he is “against the common 
man,” whoever that might be. 

Therefore, we call your attention to a few 
elementary but basic facts: Bripces is spon- 
soring a constitutional amendment to re- 
quire that the Federal Government show a 
balanced budget each year. Bripcgs is spon- 
soring a bill to enable New Hampshire’s 
senior citizens to earn $1,800 annually in- 
stead of the present $1,200 before their so- 
cial security benefits are affected. Briocrs 
and Senator KEaTING are sponsoring a bill 
to raise tariffs to equalize costs of goods be~ 
tween American labor and low-cost labor in 
foreign nations, a bill which will benefit em- 
ployers and employees in the textile, shoe, 
ceramics, electronics, and other industries. 

These programs being supported by Sena- 
tor Bripces have one thing in common: ‘They 
will benefit the so-called man on the street—- 
and by definition that takes in just about 
all of us. 





Mr. Lincoln and His America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent poem entitled “Mr. Lincoln and 
His America,” written by Frank Madson, 
Jr., of Wichita, Kans., appeared in the 
February 11 issue of the magazine 
Wichita This Week. 

Mr. Madson, a Wichita photographer, 
now on the staff of Beech Aircraft Co., 
is a great student of the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and for many years has 
been collecting pictures and books about 
this great American. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
poem entitled “Mr. Lincoln and His 
America” be made at part of these re- 
marks and be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. LINCOLN AND His AMERICA 
(By Frank Madson, Jr.) 


Abe Lincoln 

Grew up with America, 

Born in a Kentucky cabin 
When the struggling young Nation 
Was barely in its thirties. 
‘Lincoln and America 

Grew together. 

Childhood years 

In the Indiana frontier, 

Were also formative years 

For the new Republic. 

Young Lincoln 

The young Republic—America, 
Growing together 
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Even as the country toiled and grew. 
The railsplitter 

Reached young manhood 

New Salem years 

Surveyor 


Postmaster 
Storekeeper 
Student of the law. 


They grew together, 

Lincoln and America. 

The Iilinois years 

Riding the old eighth circuit 

Practicing law 

Yarn-spinning 

Rour terms in the legislature 

Learning and growing. 

Eighteen Hundred and Forty-seven 

New U.S. Congresman from Illinois 

Abe Lincoln goes to- Washington. 

The struggling Nation 

Now a vigorous 71. 

Always growing together, 

America and Lincoln. 

The great debates of 1858 

A. Lincoln and Steve Douglas 

Tangling over burning issues: 

Repeal of the Missouri Compromise 

Popular sovereignty 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act 

Searching for the truth 

Defeated for Senator 

Still he kept growing 

Abe Lincoln kept growing 

Ever growing with America. 

Then— 

The lightning struck 

The hour was 1860 

The man and the hour met head on. 

Crisis en America 

Abe Lincoln's America 

Torn by controversy and upheaval 

The people 

Made a decision 

The Man from Illinois 

Mr. Lincoln became Mr. President. 

America 

A ripe young 85 

Her new leader 

Prairie born 

Frontier-bred 

Homespun product 

Of the American Dream: 

The government for the people 

Not— 

The people for the government. 

Lincoln and America 

They faced the crossroads of challenge to- 
gether 

They must grow on together. 

The magnificent inaugural address 

The issue is joined: 

Can America endure 

Half slave—half free? 

Eloquent words 

From the tall American: 

“Suppose you go to war, 

“You cannot fight always. 

“After much loss 

“And no gain 

“You cease fighting 


_“The identical old questions 


“Are again up on yom. * 
Deathless words 
Touching words 

Tear stained words 
Stubborn-truth words 
Pleading words 

On the eve of chaos 

He spoke them 
“Physically speaking, 
“We cannot separate 
“My countrymen 

“Think calmly 

“Upon this whole subject 
“In your hands, 

“My dissatisfied fellow-countrymen 
“Is the momentous issue 
“Of Civil War.” 
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Abe Lincoln spoke the words: 
“You can have no conflict 
“Without being yourselves the aggressors. 
“You have no oath 
in heaven 
“To destroy the government 
“While I shall have 
“The most solemn one 
“*To preserve, protect, and defend _ 
Lincoln could foresee 
The horrible cost and waste of war 
That momentous day 
He spoke words of reason 
Beautiful words: 
“I am loath to close. 
“We are not enemies, but friends. 
“We must not be enemies. 
“Through passion may have strained, 
“It must not break 
“Our bonds of affection. 
“The mystic chords of memory, 
“Stretching from every battlefield 
“And patriot grave 
“To every living heart and hearthstone 
“All over this broad land, 
“Will yet swell the chorus 
“Of the Union 
“When again touched 
“As surely they will be 
“By the better angels 
“Of our nature.” 
But— 
To no avail. 
Madness and frenzy stalked the land. 
Reason -was lost 
In the tintinabulation of 
Pent up passion and 
The babble of bedlam. 
The storm broke! 
On April 12 
The whirlwind struck at 
Fort Sumter 
In Charleston Harbor 
The ordeal began 
An earthquake of unequalled human vio- 
lence 
Began its relentless march 
Across Abe Lincoln’s Ameri¢ta 
The America he had grown up with 
The America he must “preserve, protect, de- 
fend.” . 
He was a patient man 
A long-suffering man 
A tender, melancholy man 
He loved this America 
This American dream 
He must stand firm 
Against the storm. 
Abe Lincoln’s 
Trial by fire 
Was a fearsome thing 
The harassed 
Man in the White House 
Driven almost to despair 
By concern for the Nation’s fate 
Bitterly saddened by the sacrifices 
Of his fellowmen. 
He bore the sorrows of the Nation 
In his own heart. 
But he was resolute 
The Republic must be reunited 
The Union must be preserved. 
America and Lincoln 
Fought on 
And grew on together. 
The human tragedy 
Was spelled out in names 
Names of flame and smoke, and blood: 
Bull Run 
Shiloh 
Antietam 
Those strange country names 
Names that became terrible signposts of war 
Postmarks on letters 
That carried the names 
Names that would live forever 
Sharpsburg and Spotsylvania 
Pittsburg Landing and Brice’s Crossroads 
Chickamauga and Gaines’ Mill 
Corinth, Manassas, Mechanicsville 
Still there was no end 
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To the war of the brothers 
The terrible agony of struggle continued 
For the weary President 
Abe Lincoln and America 
Endured the turmoil of tempest and torment 
Together 
They were one and inseparable 
The man and the country 
Somehow 
Amidst the smoke and flame 
Through the awful ordeal of tragedy 
Still growing together 
In wisdom 
Compassion 
Patience 
While the war 
Wore on relentlessly 
His first term ended 
Then renomination 
And reelection 
For the tall captain 
At the wheel of the storm-tossed 
Ship of state. 
The deathliess words 
Of the second inaugural 
Will echo forever 
In the minds and hearts 
Of his countrymen 
Mr. Lincoln spoke the words 
In March of 1865 
After 4 years 
Of the hell of war 
The bloodiest war in history: 
“With malice toward none; 
“With charity for all; 
“With firmness in the right, 
“As God gives us to see the right, 
“Let us strive on 
“To finish the work we are in 
“To bind up the Nation’s wounds; 
“To care for him 
“Who shall have borne the battle, 
“And for his widow, 
“And his orphan. 
“To do all which may achieve and cherish 
“A just and lasting peace 
“Among ourselves, 
“And with all nations.” 
Words of compassion 
That ring streng and clear 
Across a century of time 
Words that will live forever. 
As long as men remember. 
The end was now in sight, 
The bloodletting was soon to be over 
The long trail of heartbreak and tears 
For the blue and the grey 
Were coming to a close. 
Secession was a gone dream 
A lost cause. 
Finally the big guns were still 
And it was strangely quiet 
On the 9th day of April 1865, 
As Ulysses 8S. Grant jogged down the Virginia 
road 


That led to 

Appomattox Courthouse 

And Robert E. Lee’s surrender. 

The Union had been sustained 

The Republic was reunited 

Lincoln and his beloved America 
Could now grow on forever. 

Just when the dawn was breaking 
After the terrible night of war 

Just when the rainbow broke through 
The storm of hate and bitter conflict 
The blow fell 

A shot rang out 

In Ford’s Theater 

On the 14th of April 

‘The assassin’s shot rang out! 

Good Friday became 

Black Friday. 

The President loved the theater 

But now the play was done 

The curtain had fallen on 

“Our American Cousin.” 

The last curtain had closed for 

Our American President. 

Abe Lincoln belonged to the ages 
The long journey was over 
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It had been a long and wearisome trail 
From the Kentucky cabin 

To Indiana 

And Springfield, Illinois, 

To the Executive Mansion 

In Washington 

The long, hard weary journey was done 
Abe Lincoln and America 

They had grown together 

Like the Kentucky grass 

And the Illinois corn 

He grew tall 

Abe who loved the plain things 
And the people 

Grew tall as heaven 

He is still growing 

As America is growing 

In spirit and legend he grows 
So tall now 

His old silk hat 

His stovepipe hat 

Seems to brush the stars. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Fither House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). . 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CopvE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TirLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConcGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrrLte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 


order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConyGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not beén returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee. or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part. of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConGREssionaL Rscorp. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Statement of Representative James 
Roosevelt of California, Before the 
House Administration Committee on 
Requested Appropriation of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
87th Congress, Ist Session, February 

1, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21, at the invitation of the 
House Administration Committee, I pre- 
pared a statement concerning the re- 
quested appropriation of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. In- 
asmuch as this matter will be before 
the House on Wednesday, March 1, I in- 
clude it herewith for the information of 

y colleagues: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
this committee, as you know, on the last 
day of 1960 I sent a letter to other Mem- 
bers of the House suggesting that public 
hearings should be held by the House Com- 
mittee on Administration regarding the 1961 
budget request of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. I followed that 

tter with a formal request to the chair- 

n of this committee to hold such hear- 

Shortly thereafter, he replied that it 

; not customary to hold such hearings on 
a budgetary request by a committee of the 
House, but he invited me to appear before 

is committee and to present my views. 


I am here today in response to that invi- 
tation. While I thank this committee for 
the opportunity to appear, I must respect- 
fully add that it is no substitute for the 
kind of testing budgetary hearing to which 
we generally subject executive agencies. Nor 
can I understand why we should exempt 
ourselves and our committees from similar 
hearings when a serious challenge is made to 
the budget request of one of our commit- 
tees; of course, I hope to convince you that 
my challenge to the budget request of the 
Un-American Activities Committee is a ser- 
ious one, raising serious questions. I think 
we invite the criticism that we treat the 
House as a club, privileged to a degree when 
we do not concede to others, if we set a 
double standard for approving budget re- 
quests—a standard which favors the legisla- 
tive over the executive branch, procedurally 
and substantively. Therefore, I urge this 
ommittee to reconsider whether custom is 

sufficient reason for treating ourselves 

re leniently and superficially than others. 
I simply leave that question with you-and 
pass on to my main purpose in appearing 
ay. 

I believe I have been frank in my criticism 

the Un-American Activities Committee. I 

ve repeatedly pointed out that I consider 
‘i a bad institution which has tended to 
row worse in its depredations on our liber- 
ties as well as on our democratic reputation 
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in the world today. I do not pretend to think 
that its continued existence n be justified 
merely 9y reducing its appropriations 


transiorm ¢ 


Careful cost-accounting cannot an 
inherently bad institution into a good one 


What is really needed is a root and brancl 
excision of the committee 
body of this House 

Still, I must and do recognize the pract 
political difficulties in accomplishing 
surgery today, and I equally recognize the 
limited concern of thi ymmittee in in‘ 
ing my views today Therefore, with the 
brief preliminary statement that I believe 


reducing the 


the main reason for drastically 


requested appropriation for the Un-Ameri- 
an Activities Committee is the fact that 
virtually every cent given to it is spent. in 
injuring our citizens and weakening our 
democratic institutions, I intend to turn to 
more detailed and emperical criticisms of 
the way the committee spends its money 
That is, Iintend to apply to the committee 

as I shall call it, for brevity’s sake here- 
after—the same tests of economy in opera 
tion, jurisdictional self-restraint, perform 
ance of delegated functions, and the like 


to other govern- 


t 
oO 


which we regularly apply 
mental agencies which appear before us 
justify their budget requests. Since 

criticisms are all of them secondary to the 
ultimate criticism of the committee, I have 
not made any attempt to list them in order 
of gravity. As I have in the past, I will 
take as my text the committee’s own sum- 
mary of its activities during the past year 
This is its “Annual Report for the Year 
1960.” I have several extra copies of that 
report—which I shall call “the 1960 report”’ 
hereafter—for the use of this committee. 

Every committee of this House must basi- 
cally justify its cost to the country—indeed, 
its very existence—by its work in evaluating 
the need for legislation and by maintain- 
ing intelligent oversight of the executive 
agencies which implement our laws. Such 
other functions as they perform are second- 
ary to these. It is, therefore, astonishing to 
see how little the committee has accom- 
plished in these basic matters entrusted to 
it and what a very large proportion of its 
entire costly work last year was devoted to 
nothing more or less than justification of its 
own existence. I remind you gentlemen 
that the reference point for these remarks is 
the fact that the committee last year was our 
third largest in budget appropriation. 

As nearly as I can determine, during the 
86th Congress, the committee spent a total 
of over $850,000, composed of the following 
amounts: 


these 


Salaries paid committee statu- 

tory employees__---_. — $211, 762. 52 
Stationery supplies iekarediedalede 2, 414. 90 
SE iirkc cacti inne @ eae 480. 00 
Printing (estimated costs by 

resolaton )*.........-- ssaatletionats 17, 361.33 


Expenditure from funds au- 
thorized for studies and in- 
vestigations ($654,000 appro- 
priated, $33,776.32 unexpend- 


ed)... 620, 223. 68 


Total_- 852, 242. 43 


1(In addition, those printing items which 
are printed on direct requisition from the 
committee, such as staff studies, hearings, 
reports, committee prints, etc., in amounts 
of 1,000 copies under the printing and bind- 
ing regulations are not shown.) 
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necessary 


emphasize that propaganda is 
key word this mandate. It is the bas 
o the limit of its authority 
legislation is a matter we have 
entrusted to other committees of thi 
House—Foreign Affairs and Judiciary—for 
reasons too sound to argue. Therefor 
when the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee spends time and money on this matter 
it has not only gone beyond its basic con- 
cern with propaganda, but it has wastefully 
duplicated the work of one and, perha; 
two other House committees 

This twin theme of jurisdictional excess 
and wasteful duplication runs through 
great portion of the committee’s perenni 


and al 


> cy T 
Pass port 


work, and particularly its purported legisla- 
tive work 

Thus, I ask you to note in reading or 
pages 126 through 136 of the committee 


1960 report in which it sets forth its other 


legislative recommendations that the 
majority of them are simply not the com- 
mittee’s business 

For example, it seems clear to me that 


Smith Act questions are properly the concern 
of the Judiciary Committee (as they are ir 
the Senate). The Federal employee security 
program is business of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, industrial se- 
curity is within the purview of the Armed 
Forces, Atomic Energy, and Education and 
Labor Committees, and that the other pro- 
posed laws listed on page 136 are variously 
referrable to the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, Judiciary, and Interstate and Foreigr 
Commerce Committees. 

One bill, H.R. 12753, 86th Congress, dealing 
with foreign political propaganda, I will con- 
cede falls within the Un-American Activities 
Committee’s purview, but this seems to me 
to be pretty slim pickings. 

To all this I expect it will be replied first 
that a second view on these matters cannot 
hurt, but that is precisely the sort of waste- 
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é tute for Peace and W Immu- 
r ¢ essional Witne rechni- 
il Surveillance (Wiretapping)”’; ‘‘Registra- 
yf Persons With Training in Espionage”’; 
Contradictory Statements Under Oath To 
Be Punished as Perjury Clarification of 
Certain Terms in the Smith Act Fraudu- 
nt Use of Social Security Card Statut 
f Lin oO for Ps 
Now, I do not mean imply that the 
the! ibjects listed that I have not men- 
med, fall within the committee’s Jjuris- 
diction. I just chose the most flagrant cases 
their face. If words mean it they seem 
nean, what possible justification can there 
be for the committee to ! these Ely- 
I elds r ¢ € ther than 
e desire to f-perpetuate lf by means 
of providing copy for metimes rather tired 
Lead For ¢ é e rules of the 
House clearly state that espionage is within 
jurisdiction of the judiciary Yet, in 
Congress after the comunittee 
holds hearing: xpayers’ money to 
me up with recommendations in this 
field 


Wiretapping has been another fertile field 
r committee interest. No matter what view 
taken of wiretapping, there is just no 
ication for the committee feeling that 
is its baby as it did in the 81st, 82d, 83d, 
84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses 
It should be pointed out that the com- 
ittee itself notes—with what I assume to 
be some chagrin ome of the proposals it 
has made in the past. In the footnote on the 
bottom of page 1 of “Legislative Recom- 
mendations,”’ it states: ‘Mention of any bill 
introduced in any session of Congress, in this 
report, does not constitute endorsement or 
recommendation of the bill by this com- 
Such reticence on the committee's 
I indeed, a refreshing note 
However, let me at this time go over in 
tail its claim of legislative accomplish- 


¢ 





mittee.” 


In June 1958 the House Un-American Ac- 
vities Committee first published a report 
entitled “Legislative Recommendations by 
tl House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities—Subsequent Action Taken by Con- 
rress or Executive Agencies.” The foreword 
tates that the report “summarizes every leg- 
islative recommendation offered by this com- 
mittee from 1941 to 1958.” 
e report contains 79 recommendations. 
raking into account identical recommenda- 
yns made in more than one session of Con- 
gress, the number is actually 45.) ubse- 
quent legislative or executive action that was 
ken (impliedly on the basis of the commit- 
ee’s recommendations) is listed beneath 
ich recommendation. Of the 79 recom- 
ndations, relevant legislation was adopted 
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in 35 instances. In addition, making adjust- 
ment for duplication, 31 bills were proposed 
upon which Congress failed to act. (The re- 
port states that as of July 1958, 26 of these 
bills were still pending before Congress.) 
Analysis of the 35 recommendations 
uiopted by Congress shows that 30 of them 
were included in 6 statutes: The Internal 
y Act of 1950; the Immigration and 
! ality Act of 1952; the Espionage and 
Sabotage Act of 1954; the Immunity Act 
f 1954; the Communist Control Act of 1954 
mending the Internal Security Act of 
and the act of August 1, 1956, pro- 
lg or the registration of individuals 
rained in foreign espionage schools. (The 
recommendations, all of which 
were reported out of the Judiciary Commit- 
rr *r the statute of limitations 
criminal 
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Of these six acts, only two were dealt with 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities: The Internal Security Act of 1950, 
and the Communist Control Act of 1954. 
The other four were referred to the Judi- 
Committee. The 2 acts account for 
only 14 of the recommendations submitted 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Of the 14 recommendations, 5 
were contained in the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, and subsequently were repealed and 
made part of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952. It is interesting to note 
that these five recommendation, which con- 
cern the entry and deportation of alien 
subversives, were not included in the House 
version of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(H. Rept. 2980, Aug. 22, 1950), but rather 
were proposed in the Senate (S. Rept. 2369, 
Aug. 17, 1950). 

The only legislation for which the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities was 
directly responsible was the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, and its 1954 amendments. 
Note that only that part of the Communist 
Control Act which amends the Internal Se- 
curity Act to include communist-infiltrated 
organizations, is attributable to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. That 
part of the Communist Control Act outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party, was proposed in 
the Senate, and adopted without committee 
hearings in either House. Indeed, for what 
it is worth, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee’s report on the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, expressly stated its ob- 
jections to outlawing a specific organization 
(H. Rept. 2980, Aug. 22, 1950, p. 5). 

Substantively, the Internal Security Act 
and its 1954 amendments are open to serious 
constitutional objections. Perhaps the most 
persuasive objection is that made by the 
present chairman to the 1954 amendment. 
Speaking of this Communist infiltrated sec- 
tion of the 1954 bill, Mr. Watrers said: 
“* * * It seems dangerous to us to report a 
far-reaching bill which may, as the Wall 
Street Journal pointed out, ‘chip away at 
the very rights we seek to save from that 
(Communist) menace’.”. (H. Rept. 2651, 
Aug. 9, 1954; minority report.) 

On December 30, 1960, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities published a revised 
edition of its publication “Legislative Rec- 
ommendations by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities.” This document 
includes all the recommendations made by 
the Committee in 1958 and for the entire 
86th Congress (1959-60). For the period of 
1958-60, the Committee lists 50 recommenda- 
tions (pp. 31-48). The report cites 31 bills 
that were introduced in the House as evi- 
dence of the legislation initiated by its rec- 
ommendations. Not a single one of these 
31 bills was enacted into law. 


Throughout the entire report, the com- 
mittee tendentiously claims that each of the 
$1 bills introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a direct consequence of the 
recommendations made by the Un-American 
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Activities Committee. If this were 
would be fair to conclude that the sub) 
matter of the bills would warrant their b 
referred to the Un-American Activities « 
mittee for its consideration and report 
facts, however, are to the contrary, f 

11 of the bills were referred to the com: 
tee. Sixteen were referred to the Judi 
Committee, three were referred to the C 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
one bill was referred to the Foreign Aff 
Committee. The relevancy of the comr 
tee’s work to the entire legislative pr 
is made more graphic when it is re 
that out of approximately 12,000 bills 
in the House of Representatives durin; 
86th Congress, the 11 bills that were 
ferred to the House Un-American Acti 
Committee constitute nine-tenths of 1 
cent of the total legislative work pro 
In proportion to the funds granted t 
used by the committee in the 86th « 
gress—$852,000—this minute figure |! 
justifies its large expenditures. The 
work of the Congress is done in the 
mittees which are charged with the dut 
holding hearings on referred bills and 
porting them to the House for the guida 
of their colleagues. This is the real 
of the usefulness of any congressional « 
mittee. The work of the Un-American 
tivities Committee in that respect doe 
pass the test. 

This slim workload of the committe 
is not restricted to the 86th Congress. D 
ing the 6-year period covered by the 
84th, and 85th Congresses, only 10 b 
out of over 36,000. filed in the House wer 
referred to the Un-American Activities Con 
mittee. Nothing was heard of them aft 
ward. 

More particularly, in the first sessio1 
the 83d Congress, 5,471 bills were introd 
in the House. At least 30 related in 
way to the subject over which the Co! 
mittee asserts jurisdiction. Nonethelk 
only one of these bills was referred to tl 
Un-American Activities Committee. In th 
second session, 3 out of 4,814 bills wer: 
referred to the committee. One of those v 
tabled and the other two were never report: 
out. It is particularly interesting to n 
that it was the 83d Congress which consi 
ered the Communist Control Act, but eve! 
this bill was not referred to the Un-Ameri 
Activities Committee. Rather, it went 
the Judiciary Committee. 

The pattern was repeated in the 84th C 
gress. There, out of approximately 12,00 
bills filed, only a single one was referre 
to the Un-American Activities Committee 

And, in the 85th Congress, 5 out of ap- 
proximately 13,500 bills were referred to t! 
committee. Hearings were held on non 
of them. Indeed, from 1947 through 19 
the committee held hearings dealing wit 
specific legislation in only seven cases. 

The committee, until 1960, held no further 
hearings in connection with specific legis! 
tion—at which time it did so with resp¢ 
to H.R. 11580 concerning vessel and port 
curity. Of these seven bills, only one—the 
Internal Security Act—was ever enacted in' 
law. That the constitutionality of the I»- 
ternal Security Act is questionable is t 
only obvious on its face, but is supported by 
the fact that it is now pending before th 
Supreme Court for the second time. / 

In fairness to the committee, it must %* 
recognized that three bills (H.R. 8121, HR 
8429, and H.R. 12753)—-which were referred 
to it in the 86th Congress—did pass the 
House. Each of them, however, died in ' 
Senate. 

Next, I expect the rejoinder that the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction is not merely limite 
to propaganda matter. Over the years 
point of fact, as I have shown, it has arr 
gated to itself far broader fields. I thin 
that should be stopped here and now. 
fairly typical and gross example of this leg 
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e interloping last year was the commit- 
stepping into the controversy over the 
Force Training Manual allegation of 
nunist infiltration of churches. Now, 
r as the House was concerned, the ques- 
there was whether this was proper ma- 
| for a service training manual or any 
rnment publication, regardless of the 
racy of the manual. Our Armed Services 
mittee and Joint Committee on the 
rnment Printing Office were the only 
mittees properly concerned with this 
tion. The Un-American Activities Com- 
ee instead simply rushed in, ignoring 
limitations of its mandate. 
irther examples of this practice are pro- 
d by the committee’s study of the sus- 
tibility of the Conelrad radio facilities to 
munist infiltration (1960 report, pp. 
3), and its study of the defections last 
of two National Security Agency em- 
ees to the Soviet Union (1960 report, pp. 
76). Now, in each case other House com- 
tees were already entrusted with oversight 
both these general subjects. 
fowever, in each case, the committee 
hely ignored its mandate and dealt with 
ects of the matter which were not in any 
it its legitimate concern. In the Conel- 
study, it concerned itself with the possi- 
ty of espionage and physical acts of sub- 
ion, which have nothing to do with prop- 
nda matters. In the case of the National 
ity Agency, it dealt with the strength- 
ng of the personnel security program 
iich is equally far outside its juriisdiction. 
re of our money was thus misspent on 
at was none of the committee’s proper 
iness. 
rhe committee’s mandate, as I said be- 
e, is solely concerned with propaganda. 
w, of course, this is not the forum in 
ich to question whether any agency of 
Government armed with coercive legal 
vers should be empowered to inquire into 
eech. or thought—which is what propa- 
nda is, after all. But, I think we are at 
st entitled to insist that money appro- 
iated for the committee having such an 
xplosive commission be spent precisely 
hin the terms of its mandate. On the 
ntrary, the committee has an almost un- 
lievable record of branching out into mat- 
rs and activities having nothing to do 
th its mandate. 
lypical is the series of consultations en- 
tiled “The Crimes of Khrushchev,” which 
il with the inhumanity of the Communist 
rime behind the Iron Curtain (1960 re- 
rt, pp. 95-102). Another example is the 
expensively printed pictorial summary en- 
titled “Lest We Forget,” which is a collection 
pictures depicting atrocities and misery 
which have occurred behind the Iron Curtain. 
The point I am making is twofold. First, 
ne of these committee activities and pub- 
cations—however reliable they are and 
»wever horrible the facts they depict—has 
the slightest thing to do with “un-American 
ropaganda * * * in the United States,” 
vhich is the committee’s mandate. 


Secondly, the committee seems to have 
rogated to itself the role of being an un- 
fined roving commission as a voice for 
iti-Communists. Native fascism, Ku Klux- 
m, and other domestic phenomena, which 
me might think were also its business, have 
mply been ignored. Now, whether the 
mmittee should or should not be an ag- 
ressive anti-Communist voice is highly’ de- 
table. The quality of its work, its reputa- 
n among our allies, the interference with 
pects of our foreign policy, all suggest a 
gative answer. But it seems perfectly 
ear that the committee should not under- 
ke these activities without our prior ap- 
oval any more than, say, the Committee 
1 Merchant Marine and Fisheries should 
ndertake, without our approval, a survey 
! the missile race. To spend the taxpay- 
s’ money beyond its mandate, and in such 
Cubious ways, is indefensible. 
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Presumably we would be annoyed, if not 
angered, to find the Army Department at- 
tempting to run the national parks or the 
Securities and Exchange Commission inter- 
vening in labor disputes. Moreover, the 
proof that such jurisdictional trespassing 
is not good or efficient government is right 
here. Out of seven major legislative rec- 
ommendations in 1960, only once did this 
committee stay in its own bailiwick and 
hence only once did it fail merely to dupli- 
cate the inquiry of another committee of 
the House. I suggest that this is a proper 
criterion of its worth and cost to the tax- 
payers of this country. 

A related committee expense was the pub- 
lication of the lengthy document I referred 
to before entitled, “Legislative Recommenda- 
tions by House Committee on Un-American 
Activities.” This brings me to the fact that 
a very large portion of the committee’s 
work and expenditures is devoted to justify- 
ing its existence. Let me suggest to you 
that this formula is foolproof if you accept 
the premise that self-advertisement is a suf- 
ficient reason for the existence of any Gov- 
ernment agency. In budgetary terms, I 
think it is about as bad a proposition as can 
be found. Yet, the self-perpetuation formu- 
la which can be built on this premise is 
simple: Devote yourself to answering criti- 
cism and you cannot fail to find further 
need for your own existence. It is a sub- 
species of Parkinson’s law. 

Now, the document I have just referred to 
is clearly based on this formula. Indeed, 
only 3 years ago the committee published 
an earlier version of this same document 
with the foreword statement that it an- 
swered claims that the committee had no 
legislative purpose. (See the 1960 report 
at p. 121, where this is quoted.) The new, 
updated document has the same purpose— 
as its foreword shows. 

I have already suggested how much of this 
supposed legislative activity was duplication 
and also beyond the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion. The numerology of these lengthy 
score cards is reflective of this fact in that 
most of the claimed legislative achievements, 
in fact, originated with other House com- 
mittees which had proper concern with 
them. But it is the cost of these committee 
documents to which I call your attention. 
The committee seems to have taken as its 
theme the title of a recent novel by the 
author, Norman Mailer, “Advertisements for 
Myself.” How can it be justified unless self- 
justification itself is our business as legis- 
lators? 

Self-justification dominates much of the 
committee’s work and, therefore, its ex- 
penditures. Two years ago, it produced a 
document entitled “Operation Abolition,” 
which was nothing but a series of dossiers of 
people who were members of groups seeking 
the abolition of the committee. The 1960 
report indulges in more of this paranoid and 
inexcusably costly concern and, moreover, 
each reference in the 1960 report itself is 
merely a precis of more detailed coverage 
elsewhere in a separate report or printed 
hearings, (virtually every hearing of this 
committee gets printed at the taxpayers’ 
expense), or what are quaintly called con- 
sultations (also printed, one and all). Re- 
member that much of this costly and time- 
consuming activity is concerned solely with 
critics of the committee and is justified on 
the principle that if “you’re against us, 
you’re un-American.” Thus, two separate 
reports on the San Francisco riot incident, 
which the committee’s own conduct largely 
precipitated, were deemed necessary because 
of the fact that the public demonstration in 
question was aimed at the committee itself 
(see 1960 report, pp. 77 to 87). Added to 
this, a separate film was produced and dis- 
tributed privately for profit and then made 
a House document, at the committee’s be- 
hest, although at no public expense because 
of its commercial profitability to the dis- 
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tributor. (Of course, this raises serious 
ethical and legal questions, since the film 
is distortive and defamatory, but they con- 
cededly do not concern the committee’s 
budget as such.) I suppose we should be 
thankful, though, because the committee’s 
prior excursion into the motion picture field 
in 1958 did cost the taxpayers almost $2,200, 
which was paid to the Army Pictorial Service 
for a film depicting the committee’s activi- 
ties 

Similarly, several years ago, the committee 
printed at public expense a document en- 
titled “The House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities: What It Is; What It Does,” to 
explain itself to the public. Again I ask, for 
what other committee do we provide such 
expensive tax paid insurance against public 


misunderstanding? The trouble, of course 
is that “by their works shall ye know them,’ 
and the committee has thus become well 


known and justifiably criticized in a man- 
ner no other standing committee of the 
House has experienced. Yet, that does not 
justify our paying for costly brochures and 
public relations efforts. It would be far 
better to support a cut in the committee's 
budget to insure its confinement to work 
which does not require endless self-extenua- 
tion, name-calling counterattacks, and the 
like. I think we need not fear criticism if 
we are doing our jobs. But if we spend a 
great part of our time and money just an- 
swering criticism, clearly we are not doing 
our jobs. To spend taxpayers’ money ex- 
plaining to them why you are spending it 
is an act of self-levitation; the process is 
endless and the formula, as I have indicated 
is perfect. 

Let me point out that in all of this, es- 
pecially in the tone and content of its self- 
glorification work, the committee becomes a 
partisan, rather than the impartial monitor 
it should be. And, as the tone becomes more 
querulous, more money is spent in the com- 
mittee’s fight against its critics, rather than 
in the execution of its mandate. Thus, as is 
faithfully reported at page 87 of the 1960 
report, one member of the committee so far 
lost his sense of proportion as to claim that 
the angry students in San Francisco were 
toying with treason, literally. Undoubtedly 
he believed what he said for, he said it in 
the committee document film. Now all this 
in sought to be justified by the claim that 
he who dislikes the committee is either un- 
American or a dupe. Well, gentlemen, I 
could have brought with me an immense 
supporting chorus of respectable newspapers, 
leading citizens and impeccable groups to 
echo my views. Most of us know the com- 
mittee quite well, I assure you. But the 
point is that however the committee views 
me and others of its critics, its ad hominem 
counterattacks do not constitute real leg- 
islative activity, nor oversight of the execu- 
tive branch. They are marginal, petty works 
at best, not worth a cent of tax money, and 
degrading to the dignity of the House. 

Lastly, even taken on its own terms, the 
committee rarely does more than redun- 
dantly recite what the FBI or another agency 
has already reported. 

For example, when the two National 
Security Agency employees defected this past 
year, the committee rushed into action and 
the headlines, despite the fact that the 
National Security Agency, thé FBI and an- 
other committee of the House were all con- 
cerned with the case—actively investigating 
it. 

I have dwelt on this self-justification be- 
cause it constitutes such a large and striking 
part of the committee’s efforts. But let me 
turn to the questions of banality or, at best, 
mere republication of what is generally 
known and freely available elsewhere, which 
figures even more largely in the committee’s 
work. A typical example of what I mean— 
one which repeats itself from year to year— 
is the committee’s concern with so-called 
Aesopian Communist language. By this, the 
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tee means generally that Communist 
political expressions are keyed to their 
ideology, rather than western democratic 
ideals, which is hardly a revelation, even toa 
junior high school student. A typical exam- 
ple of this belaboring of the obvious can be 
found at the bottom of page 8 of the 1960 
report; it goes a bit far in that it transforms 
Communist Aesopianism into Committee 
Alice-in-Wonderlandism, but I won’t burden 
yu with more than the page reference. 
Now this kind of banality and pointless 
recapitulation of what already 


others have 
noted can be done on a large and far more 
expensive scale, as exemplified by two costly 
1960 committee publications, entitled ‘Facts 
on Communism, Volumes I and II.” To- 
gether, these two publications total 589 pages 
which the Congress could well have decided 
yt to publish since virtually all of the infor- 
tion was either well known already or 
ble elsewhere for the serious student. 
The same can be said of most of the com- 
tee’s ex parte hearings with friendly wit- 
sses and also of its consultations. This last 
vel institution involves the interviewing 
expert on communism or a re- 
whose testimony—together 
and closing apostrophes 
is then printed. To 
ear, even the chairman 











Li yne such case that the 
I r had merely reminded 
all know about the Soviet 
Union—that it is a threat to world peace 
Why should we ask our citizens to pay for 
ch redundancies? 
And, speaking of redundancies, let me cite 
ne of the most amazir ynes that has come 
» my attention as a Member of the House. 
rhe committee has had one witness appear 
I re it at least 11 times in public sessions 


in different cities throughout the country to 
obtain great headlines as committee members 
greeted his testimony as new and revealing. 
rhe star of these roadshow performances was 
Irving Fishman, deputy collector of customs 

the port of New York, who is in charge of 
ntercepting mail from abroad which the 
Government believes is pornographic or poli- 
tical propaganda. Each time Fishman ap- 


pears, he drags in unopened mail sacks and 
before the awe-struck eyes of members of 
he committee, he pulls out Communist 
propaganda. He has even gone through the 


same act twice in the same city 


At the times Fishman has performed these 


tasks, he was receiving his regular salary as 
4 customs officials, in addition to receiving 
travel and per diem expenses from the com- 
mittee. Admittedly, these sums from the 
committee (and from the taxpayers’ pockets, 
ultimately) are not but that isn’t the 
criteria. Should any committee of this 


House be spending money for roadshows of 
this kind for public performance? 
I 





Now these matters raise another serious 
question about the committee’s budget— 
1ely, is the committee properly set up 
to conduct the kind of really fruitful study 
of communism which we need? Its own 


£ 


fondness for vituperationh, rather than com- 
prehension, the superficiality of its work, 
the repetitiousness of its publications strong- 
ly indicate that it is not. If our other 
committees put on similar blinders and 
studied the agricultural surplus, the cold 

ar and other such major problems in the 
e shallow, a priori manner, they would 
be helpless to recommend useful legisla- 
tion or even accurately describe the chal- 
enges we face. Thus, it is shocking to note 
what an extraordinarily high percentage of 
the committee’s recommended legislation is 
10t only of doubtful constitutionality, but 
also likely to alienate our democratic allies. 

In sum, gentlemen, perhaps 20 percent of 
the time does this committee really stick to 
its last. Even in that small portion of its 

tivities it engages in alley-cat fights, 
shrill accusations, and produces results of 
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such low quality that most people would 
be ashamed to publish or publicize them. 
It is unbelievably repetitious and wordy in 
reporting these platitudinous findings. All 
too frequently, it recommends what is either 
clearly unconstitutional or has already been 
studied far better by other House commit- 
tees The rest of the committee’s work 
strays far outside its mandate, also dup- 
licates the work of other committees and 
tends to assume an aggressive counter- 
propaganda quality which is only doubtfully 
appropriate to a congressional committee in 
any event, and is certainly intolerable when 
done without our advance sanction. 

Many of these deficiencies in the com- 
mittee’s work stem in large part from what 
I consider its inherently defective character 
as an institution. However, as I have indi- 
cated, I have not come here today to ex- 
pound on that larger and more basic prob- 
lem. The matters I have discussed and 
documented bear directly on the committee 
as a spender of public money which we 
appropriate. They, therefore, are a direct 
concern of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

My thesis today is that one effective way 
to stop the committee’s excesses is to deny 
it the money which it spendson them, That 
money is as excess as the committee work 
which it supports. Give the committee what 
it really needs and will, therefore, use in the 
execution of its mandate. That, as I have 
indicated, is about 20 percent of what it 
requested last year and has again requested 
for this year. 

Gentlemen, that is what we do with an 
executive agency which shows a perennial 
inabiilty to do its job and do it fruitfully. 
That is what we do to an agency which merely 
stands still in one place, repeating itself. 
That is also what we do to an agency which 
repeatedly overreaches itself and tries to take 
over the work properly committed to other 
agencies. The committee is guilty of all 
these vices and more. If there is any doubt 
about what I have said, then I believe hear- 
ings should be held on this matter, and I will 
document my case in detail. 

There lurks here, as I suggested, the ques- 
tion of whether we are to treat ourselves as 
a legislative body more favorably than we 
treat the Executive in budgetary matters be- 
cause of mistaken notions of congressional 
courtesy. 

The new administration is pledged to econ- 
omy, but it is also morally committed to 
undertake large new works in the public in- 
terest. We have an equal obligation, par- 
ticularly those of us in the majority party, 
to review our congressional appropriations 
with an eye to economy, and also to see that 
what we appropriate for our own use is well 
spent in the service of honest public need. 
There is no need and, hence, no justification 
for the wasteful 80 percent of the commit- 
tee’s budget. I submit to you that its 1961 
appropriation should be reduced accordingly. 

Thank you for your courtesy in hearing me. 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the official organ Slovak Catholic 
Sokol, February 15, 1961, Passaic, N.J.: 
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LANSFORD SLOVAK NuN DESCRIBES Lire 
SouTH PActiric 


(By Ralph Kreamer) 


Under the shadow of a smoudering 
cano on a large tropical island filled wit 
hardships, disease, and the scars of invas 
a Lansford nun has labored for 12 years. 

This is New Britain—the trump card 
Japanese captured during World War II 
their nearly successful campaign to tak 
Australia and supremacy of the South Pacifi 

“Today the war has long passed,” relat: 
Sister Deofilia, the former Vilma Latsk 
“but many tangible evidences still remai 
the same quonset huts which housed t 
victorious U.S. forces now have a much di 
ferent purpose, housing much of a Ron 
Catholic mission near Rabaul, the island 
largest town and Government post. Sir 
1920, New Britain has been under Australi 
mandate 


NUMEROUS PROBLEMS 


During an interview in her family’s Lar 
ford home where she is visiting, the n 
sionary described the island’s many pr 
lems. 

Unlike some of the more exotic Souti 
Pacific island paradises, where the native 
conversion to Christianity is nearly complet« 
the nun explains that New Britain has 
multitude of health and social obstacles t 
overcome. 

Her own work, as a missionary teacher 
deals with one of the most pathetic, heart- 
breaking situations common in the tropics 
educating half-caste children. Children of 
the native Polynesian mothers, few, if any 
ever know their fathers who are of the many 
different nationalities visiting or trading 
the island. 

“As the children become older and realize 
this fact, they become bitter and naturally 
find their plight very difficult to under- 
stand,” the nun points out. 

Among the major stumbling blocks ir 
the paths of their dedicated missionary ef- 
forts, she believes, is the practice of polyg- 
amy by the natives and their inbred super- 
stitions usually inspired by tribal worship 
and witch doctors. 

It takes years for the natives to und 
stand the practice of having more than one 
wife is contrary to the teachings of the 
church, especially when a wife may be ofte: 
purchased for a few beautiful pearl-surfaced 
seashells. 

OFTEN REVERTS 

Even though a native may be converted 
he will often revert to his old ways, the 
nun explains. This fact was vividly dem- 
onstrated in 1904 when five of the earliest 
nuns to come to the island were massacred 
in an attack led by a native who professe 
Christianity, but was crazed with hatred 
toward its principles of monogamy. 

“In their childlike ways,” Sister Deofi 
relates, “they still love trinkets, mirror 
beads, and other items the first white ex 
plorers in America used to win the friend- 
ship of Indian tribes.” 

Often hundreds of requests are made dail} 
for religious medals, but many uneducated 
natives put them on their heads for a de 
ration, rather than around their necks. 

There is a great difference, she explain 
between the natives who have been edu- 
cated or who have come under the influenct 
of the mission. 


“They feel far superior to those nati 
in the bush who haven’t yet become edu- 
cated and influenced by our missionary ©! 
forts.” 

While the island isn’t large, only 350 miles 
long, and varying width up from 50 milé 
some wild tribes still inhabit the moun- 
tainous regions where head hunting anc 
cannibalism may still exist. There are sti 
natives who have never seen a white m2! 
But generally speaking, the Lansford nun 
regards the majority of native as peacef\ 
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.dding to the ever-present problems of 
ygamy and superstition, many diseases, 
ably tuberculosis, must be coped with 
the island. Subsisting on a poor diet, 
fly composed of coconut, bananas, cer- 


, vegetable shoots and a type of sweet- 


toes, the natives easily fall victim to the 
ase. They are learning how to eat other 
s, including biscuits, and love soda pop, 
h they call “lolly water.” Meat is a deli- 

and pet dogs and cats have a mysteri- 
way of disappearing, often winding up as 
velcome main course on many natives’ 
ier tables. 


“In one government hospital on the island 


Pec 


by the nuns in her order, Sister Deofilia 
that it isn’t unusual to find 300 patients 
eds and another 500 under the beds. 
When a native is sick, it is a family af- 
and everyone goes to the hospital or 
or. The sick one, however, will never 
cribe his or her ailments. This is done 
.nother member of the family.” 
eprosy, she explains, also is found on the 
ind, and presents a unique problem. 
en @& person contracts the disease, he 


sually hides to avoid treatment and con- 
nement to the island’s leper colony. Ma- 


laria is also prevalent. 
Despite the limited educational capacity 


mst 


f the natives, who seldom go further than 


» eighth grade, the Lansford missionary 
ter observes there is a quiet movement 
ierfoot for independence. 


Should this ever become a reality, she 


dicts, the paradoxical comic-tragic events 


e world is witnessing in the Congo might 


duplicated on New Britain. 
NOTHING ROUTINE 


“Nothing is routine here,” Sister Deofilia 
lates, “You never know what's going to 


happen next.” 


“Earthquakes are common and we have 


three volcanoes, Vulcan and his two smaller 


wy 
y 


xtremely hot and humid island are 


ers, looming near our mission, across 


1e bay. The island’s bishop employs a vol- 
‘nologist to maintain a constant check on 


volcanoes and predict any eruptions. In 
7 more than 500 natives were killed when 
Vulcan erupted.” 
some of the lesser, but annoying, condi- 
is that make life far from easy on the 
its 
ndance of bugs and insects. 
snails, introduced as 2 table delicacy by 
anese Officers during the occupation, have 
tiplied in almost plaguing proportions. 
en the roads are so filled with snails that 
tires of our jeep make a crunching 
kling noise as we drive along. 
‘Frogs also provide their share of trouble, 
vell as amusement. As our church’s doors 
opened due to the tropic heat, frogs 
en Jump in all directions as worshipers 
i.e into church.” 


Sister Deofilia also tells of certain insects, 


size of hard-shelled crabs, which drop 
out warning from trees and dig two 
p tentacles into their victim. 

1e only bright point about the insect 
reptile situation is the fact there aren’t 
known poisonous snakes on the island, 
some are large enough to swallow a 
ken in one gulp. 


Instead of the traditional black robes worn 


their order, nuns in the tropics wear 
-e instead because it is cooler. Travel- 
in outrigger canoes and jeeps is the 
pted medium. Comforts of life are few. 

help keep the mission operating, the 
nd’s bishop has about 350 men working 
ts copra plantation. In other ways to 
> funds for their mission, some of the 
is do oil paintings, and also make at- 
tive wall plaques painted on plexiglass 
1 decorations carved from turtle shells. 

TAUGHT IN ALLENTOWN 


ter Deofilia, a member of the Mission- 
S of the Sacred Heart, is the former 
a Latsko, daughter of Mrs. Verna Lat- 
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sko, 311 East Abbott Street, Lansford. She 
was among the first three nuns who were 
assigned to the island after World War I. 
Among these original three was another 
Lansford nun, Sister Josepha, the former 
Anna Lapos. 

The missionary also is well known in Al- 
lentown where she taught geometry and gen- 
eral science in Central Catholic High 
School for 4 years prior to her South Pa- 
cific assignment. She received her degree 
in education from Villanova University. 

Her 3-month visit with the Latsko family 
will be the first since she left the United 
States for her New Britain assignment in 
1948. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The above story appeared 
in the Sunday Call-Chronicle, Allentown, 
Pa.) 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Springfield (Ohio) Sun, entitled 
“The Proposal for Federalized Educa- 
tion,” which I believe is worthy of the 
attention of all Members of Congress, as 
well as that of the general public: 

THE PROPOSAL FOR FEDERALIZED EDUCATION 


Many Americans who took the trouble to 
read President Kennedy’s message to Con- 
gress on education may well have been per- 
turbed by certain of its implications. Chief 
among those implications is the unspoken 
premise that only the Federal bureaucracy is 
competent to supervise and finance the edu- 
cational process in the United States, from 
elementary schools through colleges. 

It is not clear whether Mr. Kennedy con- 
sciously subscribes to this hidden premise or 
to the liberalistic statism behind it. The 
President at least acknowledges the tradi- 
tional principle that “education must re- 
main a matter of State and local control, and 
highér education a matter of individual 
choice.” But there is a “but” that im- 
mediately cancels the rhetorical gesture: 

“But education is increasingly expensive. 
Too many State and local governments lack 
the resources to assure an adequate educa- 
tion for every child. Too many classrooms 
are overcrowded. Too many teachers are 
underpaid. Too many talented individuals 
cannot afford the benefits of higher educa- 
tion. Too many academic institutions can- 
not afford the cost of, or find room for, the 
growing number of students seeking admis- 
sion in the sixties.” 

There is no gainsaying the truth of this. 
The question is what sort of interpretation to 
place on it. 

Must we conclude that because a few 
State or local governments lack the re- 
sources to assure an adequate education to 
every child, every State and local public 
school system must surrender its autonomy 
to the Federal bureaucracy? Would it not be 
preferablye for undernourished schools or 
school districts to receive Federal grants 
based on need and subject to annual survey? 
There seems to be no good reason why Ohio 
public schools, for instance, should be sub- 
jected to Federal dominion because Arkansas 
schools are underfinanced. 

The fact is that some of the “resources” 
Arkansas lacks have been preempted by the 
Federal power already; and in the realm of 
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taxation, as a case in point, it might be better 
if Arkansans were returned some of this, 
their own, money for local educational pur- 
poses rather than (1) requiring taxpayers 
elsewhere who are already meeting their 
own State educational costs to contribute 
to the educational costs in other States as 
well, while at the same time (2) ceding vital 
areas Of local educational initiative and 
leadership to the Federal bureaucracy. 

This is like using a battleship to shoot 
ducks. It is the kind of expensive, inefficient, 
politically arrogant and socially invidious 
program that would normally appeal to a 
centralized bureaucracy but hardly anyone 
else. It is maneuverable now because of the 
general crisis psychology contorting normal 
American attitudes and outlook. By such 
immemorial means does statism consolidate 
and extend itself at the expense, and indeed 
with the sanction, of its victims—shame- 
lessly bribing them with their own money. 

Bad spots in the educational picture call 
for a touchup brush, not a spray gun. The 
gigantic bureaucratic apparatus in Washing- 
ton, abetted by liberalist and labor interests 
which openly espouse socialism, are exploit- 
ing transient, undifferentiated, often limited 
or localized educational problems for the 
purpose of staging an educational revolu- 
tion. 

To what degree President Kennedy is 
taken in by the alarms and excursions of his 
own Democratic Labor Party we don’t know, 
but he evidently considers himself under an 
obligation at least to translate the major 
planks of its campaign platform into legis- 
lative proposals. And so between Americans 
and the statist society which that platform 
would create now stands only the Congress 
of the United States. 





Water Conservation Research Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
highly pleased to call the attention of 
this body to a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Kansas State Legislature, 
memorializing the U.S. Congress to give 
immediate attention to creation of a 
Federal Evapotranspiration Research 
Center in Kansas. Personally, I think 
this institution should be established in 
the center of the High Plains area, where 
it would serve the most people. The 
resolution follows: 7 

Hovuss CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 

Whereas more water is consumed in Kansas 
through evapotranspiration processes than 
in any other kind of water use, and a sizable 
portion of this evapotranspiration represents 
waste of a valuable natural resource; and 

Whereas it is estimated that a 5-percent 
reduction in evapotranspiration in an area 
where the average annual precipitation is 20 
inches would save more than 1 inch of water 
and would produce $63 million in crops for 
Kansas; and 

Whereas there is a great need for more 
basic research on soil-plant-water relation- 
ships as they exist under the conditions of 
the Kansas climate and on means of reduc- 
ing evapotranspiration such as by develop- 
ing plant strains that require less water 
and developing cal and economical 
methods of treating soil, water surfaces, and 
piants; and 
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Whereas the problem of evapotranspira- 
tion is of concern to many other States, and 
the Great Plains Agricultural Oouncil has 
prepared a detailed proposal, which has been 
submitted to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, for the establishment of a Federal 
research center in the Great Plains area to 
study the problem and the experiment with 
control techniques; and 

Whereas Federal financing of such a cen- 
ter would be justified in view of the nature 
of the work and the broad regional area 
that would be affected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), That the Kansas Legislature 
respectfully urges the U.S. Congress to give 
immediate attention to the matter of creat- 
ing a Federal research center in Kansas to 
study soil-plant-water relations and to ex- 
periment with techniques for evapotranspi- 
ration control, with special emphasis on 
problems in the Great Plains; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
directed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the chairmen of the U.S. 
Senate and House Agricultural Committees, 
and to each of the members of the Kansas 
congressional delegation. 





River Treaty Issues Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, quite nat- 
urally, there are pro and con arguments 
about the proposed Columbia River De- 
velopment Treaty. The following is the 
sixth in a series of articles which ap- 
peared in the Spokane (Wash.) Daily 
Chronicle by a writer who has followed 
closely the events on both sides of the 
border which have led to the treaty pro- 
posal: 

River TREATY Issues REVIEWED 
(By John R. Ulrich) 


“Canadian projects alone will not assure 
the region an adequate power supply for its 
future growth.” 

That is the statement of John J. Burke, 
president of Pacific Northwest Power Co., the 
four-way entity which seeks a license to 
build the Mountain Sheep Dam on the mid- 
dle Snake River. The Interior Department 
and its outgoing Under Secretary, Elmer F. 
Bennett, are on record opposing immediate 
development of the middle Snake by either 
PNP or by the Washington public power sup- 
ply system which proposed to build Nez Perce 
Dam in the same area. 

Under Secretary Bennett, who headed the 
delegates of the United States in negotiating 
the Canadian storage agreement and the pro- 
posed Columbia development treaty, signed 
the Interior Department’s policy statement 
on the Nez Perce-Mountain Sheep proposal. 
It said this, in part: 

“In carrying out this Department’s respon- 
sibility for the protection and conservation 
of the vital Northwest anadromous fishery 
resource and in light of the fact that the 
power to be available as a result of ratifica- 
tion of the proposed Columbia River treaty 
with Canada will provide needed time which 
can be devoted to further efforts to resolve 
the fishery problems presently posed by these 
applications, we believe that it is unnecessary 
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at this time and for some years to céme to 
undertake any project in this area.” 


DIFFERENCES NOTED 


There is an essential difference between 
the two proposed middle Snake projects—a 
difference which has had even the fish ex- 
perts vacillating as to policy on the two: Nez 
Perce would bieck the Salmon River; Moun- 
tain Sheep would not. Some fish biologists 
consider the Snake above the Salmon already 
past hope because of the projects of the Idaho 
Power Co. in the Hells Canyon reach of the 
river. Other fish biologists think it can be 
rehabilitated and hold out against both proj- 
ects. 

Idaho’s Senator FRANK CHURCH and Ore- 
gon Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER already have 
reintroduced in the present Congress a Sal- 
mon River moratorium bill originally spon- 
sored by the late Senator Richard Neuberger, 
of Oregon. 

Meanwhile, of course, development of the 
Columbia and its tributaries goes on in 
other quarters. The Corps of Engineers con- 
tinues to work at its lower Snake projects, 
the power-navigation dams below Lewiston 
which will make that Idaho city a “seaport” 
and on John Day, the last of the lower 
Columbia dams. 

Wells site between Rocky Reach and Chief 
Joseph on the Columbia below the Canadian 
border is spoken for by Douglas County PUD 
and that leaves only the possibility of the 
Ben Franklin site above Richland. This is 
the unlikeliest site of all since it involves 
problems with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Hanford works. 

On the tributaries there are a number of 
other projects—some more expensive than 
others and several which almost certainly 
will be built—Long Meadows on the Yaak 
being studied by the Lewis and Clark gener- 
ating and transmission co-op—Ninemile 
Prairie on the Blackfoot—Knowles on the 
Flathead (Montana senators just this month 
introduced an authorization bill for either 
this or Paradise)—Penny Cliff and Bruces 
Eddy on the Clearwater forks. All are in- 
cluded in the Corps of Engineers’ “major 
water plan.” 


FLOOD FIGHT AID SEEN 


The Canadian projects will go a long way 
toward solving flood problems on the main 
stem of the river and they will add to the 
power supply of both nations—even to the 
extent that the Bureau of Reclamation has 
dusted off its plans for the third powerhouse 
at Grand Coulee Dam. 

In Washington the problem of displaced 
persons and relocation of highways and rail- 
roads has been met a number of times. This 
ordeal is to come for folks in Canada and 
Montana. 

In Canada particularly on the topic of 
Arrow lakes, the cry has already been raised. 
Here is what the Trail Chamber of Commerce 
had to say about the idea when Kaiser pro- 
posed to build a dam: 

Picture to yourselves the eventual scene 
in the Kootenay-Columbia trench, that im- 
mense, and beautiful valley immediately west 
of the Rockies, if all the power developments 
proposed by engineers are finally fulfilled. 
From Libby, Mont., to Mica Creek one vast 
artificial lake will be impounded; 300 miles 
of placid, dreary monotony; the present 
cavorting rapids, swirling pools, shimmering 
lakes drowned out of existence. 

“In the case of Arrow Lakes have you 
thought of what an unseasonal drawdown 
of 30 feet would mean to sandy beaches, or 
to spawning beds of game fish—in short, 
what of this lovely playground at your back- 
door?” . 

The Nelson chamber has joined by eight 
boards of trade in opposing construction of 
High Arrow Dam with the contention that 
it will turn Arrow lakes into a huge storage 
lake extending 135 miles from Castlegar to 
Revelstoke. 


February 27 


The Nelson Chamber of Commerce also 
opposed High Arrow. Boyd C. Affleck, Nelson 
engineer and chairman of the chamber’s 
Columbia development committee, says thi; 

“Our chamber consistently has held 
view that the destruction by flooding of 49 
000 acres of our very limited area of arab]e 
bottom land, the displacing of 1,600 citize; 
in 18 communities and drastic deteriora; 
of the economy of 4,000 others, can only pb: 
justified by overwhelming advantage to : 
province as a whole that cannot be obtai 
in any other way. 

“We believe that the terms of the tr 
do not provide any such advantage as t! 
severely restrict, and in some cases prohi 
the efficient use of our river waters to 
duce power in British Columbia. 

“We also believe that all the shortage 
essary can be provided by alternative, 
destructive, construction. 

“We believe that our Government, in « 
senting to the treaty terms is following th: 
policy of Esau in the Bible who exchanged 
his birthright for a good square meal.” 

The “alternative, less destructive, con- 
struction” mentioned by Affieck would in- 
clude Murphy Creek Dam. Gen. A. G. L. 
MacNaughton, chairman of the Canadian 
section of the international joint commis- 
sion, has said that a high dam at Murphy 
Creek site (farther downstream from the foot 
of Arrow Lakes) would do the storage job as 
effectively as High Arrow without raising 
the level of the lakes quite so far. 

MacNaughton himself has a summer home 
on the lakes and is quite familiar with the 
kind of terrain a fluctuating reservoir leaves. 

Nelson is located at the downstream end 
of Kootenay Lake, a natural body which has 
been raised slightly by the construction of 
@ storage dam. Also among the protestants 
are the boards of trade of Kaslo on Kootenay 
Lake, Vernon on Okanogan Lake, Slocan Val- 
ley which represents the Slocan Lake district, 
and Nakusp, Castlegar, Lower Arrow, Arrow- 
head, and Revelstoke which are located on 
the Columbia or Arrow Lakes. 





Rexford Wright, Citizen of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Rexford Wright, 57-year-old super- 
intendent of New Castle-Henry Town- 
ship schools, was named Citizen of the 
Year at the 38th annual meeting of the 
New Castle Chamber of Commerce. As 
enumerated at the banquet, Wright's 
credentials for the citation are consid- 
erable. He was most recently chairman 
of the 1960 Community Fund drive which 
well exceeded its goal of $67,800, the 
highest goal in the city’s history. 

He was president of the county’s TB 
association in 1958 and is a former mem- 
ber of the board of the chamber of com- 
merce. Currently, he is on the board 
of the New Castle-Henry Township Li- 
brary and YMCA. He is a member of 
the First Methodist Church and Kiwanis 
Club. 

In addition to his public service, Mr. 
Wright’s leading role in the progress of 
the city-township school system was 
cited. It was due principally to his in- 
sistence, and often over considerable op- 
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ion, that through a cumulative 
ing fund the school system’s vast 
ing program was put on a pay-as- 
o, debt-free basis. 
» speaker of the evening declared 
Wright’s devotion to his family, his 
‘+h, and his community, and his sin- 
integrity, and leadership made 
in eminent candidate for the cham- 
17th civic award. 





ower Policy for the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


r. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
he Interior Stewart L. Udall recently 
ounced a policy of maximum devel- 
ent of public power projects for the 

t10n. 

The Secretary pointed out in his mem- 

indum that the electric power aspect 


f the Department of Interior’s programs 


one of its most vital activities. He 
firmed the public power principles 
forth in previous Democratic admin- 
itions and promised that the power 
neies of the Department of the In- 


rior will exercise vigorous leadership 


insuring and promoting maximum 


enefits of public power for the benefit 


he people of this Nation. 

secause I believe this statement a 
t significant and promising policy 
ement, under unanimous consent, I 

lude Secretary Udall’s statement in 

Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. Speaker, the “Memorandum on 
er Policy” statement of Secretary 
\l follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 13, 1961. 

(ORANDUM ON Power Ponicy To ALL 
AFFS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
TERIOR 

\merica’s future depends upon its ability 
iccessfully meet the challenges of today 
i tomorrow—the problems at home as 
as abroad. 
an agency of our Federal Government, 


e Department of the Interior is charged 


grave responsibilities by law and Ex- 
itive direction in vigorously carrying out 


rograms and implementing policies that 


directly on the economic and social 
ngth of our Nation. Each of us in some 
ee shares in this total responsibility. 
e Department of the Interior is com- 
ed to the full development and maxi- 
1 utilization of the natural resources of 
ountry. I am confident that we will 
the energetic support of employees of 
Department in futthering this objective. 
need the cooperation of other govern- 
tal bodies and agencies and of the many 
c and private organizations, as well as 
iduals who are concerned with our 
al resources. 
e electric power aspects of the Depart- 
S programs represent one of its most 
activities. The furnishing of an ade- 


supply of low-cost power for the 
‘s, farms, and industry sufficient to serv- 
dynamic economy is a matter of basic 
rtance to the economic growth and de- 
of the Nation and ts, therefore, a mat- 








ter of governmental concern. Utility sys- 
tems of all kinds—Federal, State, municipal, 
private, cooperative—must carry out their 
full responsibilities to the public welfare. 

In the development of power policies of 
the Department, we will be guided by the 
policies enunciated by President Kennedy 
and set forth in the appropriate acts of Con- 
gress. In 1946 the Department expressed the 
basic principles embraced in the acts of 
Congress dealing with the Government’s 
power development activities as follows: 

1, Federal dams shall where feasible in- 
clude facilities for generating electrical 
energy. 

2. Preference in power sales shall be given 
to public agencies and cooperatives. 

3. Power disposal shall be for the par- 
ticular benefit of domestic and rural con- 
sumers. 

4. Power shall be sold at the lowest pos- 
sible rates consistent with sound business 
principles. 

5. Power disposal shgll be such as to en- 
courage widespread use and to prevent 
monopolization. 

These fundamental principles form the 
foundation upon which we will build a 
sound power program for the future. 

The power agencies of the Department will 
exercise vigorous leadership to insure that 
the marketing of Federal power will produce 
maximum benefits for the people of each 
area. Among other things, this will require 
increased coordination of planning by the 
Department with customers given preference 
under law by the Congress and other 
utilities. 

I have directed Assistant Secretary Holum 
to take those measures necessary to en- 
courage this leadership. 

I am also directing that immediate atten- 
tion be given to: 

1. Determining the proper role of each 
agency in its area; 

2. Expanding the planning activities of 
the Department to make possible the timely 
construction and full development of new 
projects and facilities; 

3. Achieving the maximum practicable 
amounts of firm power for the ultimate user 
from Federal power systems; 

4. Enlarging regional cooperative pooling 
of generation and transmission facilities; and 

5. Planning for the early interconnection 
of areas served by the Department of the 
Interior marketing agencies with adequate 
common-carrier transmission lines. 

Every aspect of our democratic society is 
being tested today as never before in his- 
tory. The challenge to us is a total one, 
calling for total action by a free people. As 
President Kennedy so aptly said: “To meet 
these challenges we must be strong—we must 
summon all our resources, resources of mind 
and spirit, and the resources which lie be- 
neath our earth, and in our mountains and 
in our rivers, those resources on which we 
have built a great nation, those resources on 
which her continued greatness depends.” 

Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
great weight of evidence to the contrary, 


it is likely Congress will decide again 
that the States are incapable of financ- 
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ing proper public school systems, and 
that the Federai Government must as- 
sume the roles of tax collector and dis- 
bursing officer in a Federal aid to educa- 
tion program. 

If this is correct, it is imperative that 
we turn our attention to methods of ac- 
complishing this end without permit- 
ting the authorities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control our local public 
schools. 

No matter what protests are made nor 
what alleged protections are written into 
the usual Federal aid bill, the fact re- 
mains that the Federal Government 
controls whatever it subsidizes. This is 
what I seek to avoid. I do not want the 
Office of Education of the United States 
to interfere in teachers’ salaries, or cur- 
riculums, or the standards for school 
construction, textbooks, teachers’ quali- 
fications or any other factor of local 
school administration. I do not want my 
constituent to write to me complaining 
that a federally aided teacher spanked 
her boy, and a federally aided principal 
refused to do anything about it, and an 
appeal to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was of no avail, and the statute of 
limitations has run out so that she can- 
not sue in the Court of Claims. Perhaps 
that is exaggeration, but that is what 
happens under other — aid pro- 





grams. 

For these reasons and many more, I 
have submitted three proposals that 
would provide for Federal collection of 
additional money for the school systems 
of the 50 States, to be distributed to the 
States without Federal interference, to 
be spent by them as the State legislatures 
may direct. 

The first proposes returning to each 
State 25 percent of the Federal tax on 
cigarettes sold in that State. This 
amounts to 2 cents per pack. A com- 
mon first reaction to this proposal is the 
statement that large sums would go to 
the tobacco manufacturing States. This 
is not the case. The distribution is based 
upon the number of packs of cigarettes 
sold in a State. 

The cigarette tax proposal permits no 
Federal control. It provides substan- 
tially as much or more to each State than 
would have been provided by H.R. 10128, 
the 1960 Federal aid bill. You will recall 
that it was adopted in Committee of the 
Whole as an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for H.R. 10128, an action 
later reversed in the House on a rollcall 
vote. : 

A second proposal provides for the 
returm’to the States of 1 percent of the 
Federal income taxes collected in each 
State, a proposal familiar to most of the 
membership, and the third would pro- 
vide for the return of one-half of 1 per- 
cent, an amount which is substantial, 
indeed. 

Let me point out that these proposals 
do not require the States to adopt new 
taxes to produce matching funds, as do 
most Federal aid bills. I have never 
been able to understand how we can say 
that the States are too impoverished to 
raise added money for schools; then pro- 
pose to give them several million pro- 
vided that they can match the amount. 
Either they are broke or they are not. 
Be that as it may, my proposals impose 
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no greater obligation upon any State and 
therefore constitute a greater net gain 
than is illustrated in the statistics I have 
prepared. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to state once again 
my conviction that the people of each 
State are able and willing to provide any 
amount of money needed for education if 
they are convinced that they are getting 
their dollar’s worth of education. This 
has been demonstrated time after time in 
recent years. 

I am convinced that the principal 
sponsors of the Federal aid to education 
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State Bow cig- | H.R. 10128 | Bow 1 per- | Bow 4 per- State 
rette tax ist year) 2 |cent income) cent income 
ji )} tax bill? tax bill # 
Alabama ; $6, 695, 000 | $5, 732,000 | $5, 637, 380 $2, 818, 640.4) Missouri. -........---..---- 
Alaska... : ; Eo 492, 000 | 358, 000 | 546, 370 | SG, 106 Th PEGI Rc vn cencosicccccince 
Arizona...... udiiieiss ...--| 3,202,000 2,275,000 | 2, 958, 750 1, 479, 375 NN nies etierleiectphntedndeinteds 
Arkansas 2, 174, 000 3,575,000 | 2,174,230} 1,087,115 New Hampshire--_-......-.- 
California 43, 540, 000 | 25, 090, 000 69, 764, 140 34, 882, 020 |] New Jersey -......-....---- 
RN Os aces <iioke aca 3, 218, 000 | 9, 566,830 | 4, 783,415 |} New Mexico_...-...-...--- 
Connecticut ar justine: se 3, 933, 000 | 13, 840, 460 6, 920, 230 RE TG bi setlicitsimwii mativa binds 
I ici ni ncinictinnhcadhcadihaiinestndetliiote | 1,404,000 | 813, 000 8, 173, 920 4, 086, 960 || North Carolina 4.........- = 
District of Columbia §._...........| 2, 864, 000 | ETI Resdisenmmaninotelitetitiieiiil North Dakota.............. 
RD is asic eed ae ad | 13, 306, 000 | 7,605, 000 | 13, 360, 250 OD Re ae a scence 
Georgia....-.....---..------------| 7, 900,000 | 7,930,000 | 8,871,020 4, 435, 510 || Oklahoma..-.......-.-.-.--- 
0 Se 884,000 | 1, 203, 000 2, 032, 600 1, 016, 300 I iui criticteertittiniianiatinion 
IE iit ciaiaincponins | 1,318, 000 1, 333,000 | 1,511,070 755, 585 || Pennsylvania. .-.........--- 
a ee 26, 840, 000 | 16,933,000 | 63,094,960 | 31, 547, 480 |} Rhode Island --...-.....-_- 
Notch ics aicticncinananeataliaia | 11, 892,000 | 8, 515, 000 16, 450, 600 8, 225, 300 |] South Carolina_...........- 
tic casein ciicbidabboc nee toeiiel | 5,910,000 | 5,103,000 | 6,941,510 | 3, 470, 755 || South Dakota............-- 
Kansas_...... eeacuees-----------| 4,612,000 | 3,686,000 | 65, 696, 630 2, 848, 316 jj Tennessee................-- 
Kentuocky.............-..-.-.-...-| 6,850,000 | 6,148,000 | 5, 965,090 I Ge ic oneicmenesciinnnnns 
AI ceca eccicvindivaiomiealbl 6, 946,000 | 6,468,000 | 6, 546, 420 lacs icisniicaahabeceaabescient 
_ Ee 2, 716,000 | 1,723,000 | 2,034, 300 OR (A EE 
Margiend ¢___........... ait 7, 662,000 | 5, 493, 000 | 17, 543, 640 eek 8. | a 
NI ie Scnnticmnicaenl 13, 330,000 | 8, 028,000 | 23,593,010 | 11, 786,505 |} Washington_............... 
0 a 19, 574, 000 | 14, 885, 000 | 50, 845, 090 25, 412, 545 pi” }y) | “Se 
Saree eee 7, 200,000 | 6,338,000 | 12, 981, 920 ee Oe Oe I te co eencenans 
SS eee ae 3, 634,000 | 4,680,000] 2, 142, 880 1, 071, 440 |] Wyoming.................. 








1 Allocations based upon fiscal 1960 cigarette tax collections in each State, 


2H. Rept. 1426, 86th Cong. 
3 Internal Revenue Service report on corporate and individual income taxes, fiscal 


1960, 


(ne cc se See 





Myth Demolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major arguments being advanced 
against President Kennedy’s Federal aid 
to education program is that there is 
something un-American or even uncon- 
stitutional about the Federal Govern- 
ment assisting the States and localities 
with their educational burdens. 

James Reston, in his column in the 
New York Times, February 26, has dealt 
decisively with this argument. I highly 
commend his article to the Members of 
Congress. 

THE ILLUSIONS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING, 
Tra La 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 25.—There is some- 
thing in the air of Washington, some combi- 
nation of cigar smoke, hot air, and fog, that 
somehow perpetuates the growth of silly and 
even preposterous ideas. j 

In this dim and boozy atmosphere, nor- 
mally sensible and even intelligent men ac- 
quire the habit of accepting as incontro- 
vertible fact ideas that have long since 
ceased to be true or in some cases never were 


true, 
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program are primarly interested in Fed- 
eral control of education, Federal regi- 
mentation of teachers and pupils, and 
Federal imposition of educational theo- 
ries that have been rejected in various 
States and communities. 

They have unwitting allies in teachers 
who are understandably concerned about 
salary schedules and some taxpayers who 
do not realize that the money comes out 
of the same pockets, no matter whether 
it is the Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment that collects. 


H.R. 3236 H.R. 3237 





Maryland. 





Take the popular idea, now at the heart 
of the controversy over President Kennedy's 
education bill, that there is something in- 
escapably wicked and un-American in Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

Where did this idea come from? Certain- 
ly not from any careful study of American 
history. It is true, of course, and wise, that 
public education has developed in this coun- 
try as the primary responsibility of the State 
and local governments, free of Federal con- 
trol, but even in its infancy, the Federal 
Government was operating educational pro- 
grams of its own and aiding the States and 
territories in financing and promoting edu- 
cation. 

THE HISTORICAL RECORD 


In 1777 the Federal Government was 
schooling its soldiers in mathematics. In 
1785 the Congress of the Confederation re- 
served one section of every township in the 
Western territory for the endowment of 
schools within that township. 

Two years later, in providing for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwést territory, the 
Congress declared that “religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson all 
either stated or implied that the “general 
welfare” clause of the Constitution sanc- 
tioned Federal financial aid to education. 

“There is nothing more deserving your 
patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature,” Washington said in his first 
annual address to the Congress. 

In his report of manufactures, 1791, 
Hamilton observed that whatever concerned 
the general interest of learning was within 
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I sincerely urge everyone what is in- 
terested in supporting education to give 
careful consideration to these proposa] 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
sent, I include with my remarks a tab), 
showing the amount each State would 
receive under, first, the Bow cigarette 
tax bill; second, H.R. 10128 as passed by 
the House during the 86th Conger 
third, the 1 percent of income tax pro- 
posal; and fourth, the one-half of 1 | 
cent proposal. 

The-table follows: 







H.R. 3236 | H.R 














| H.R. 1740 
Bow cig- | H.R. 10128 Bow 1 per- | Bow 
| arette tax | (Ist year) 2 |cent incomejcent 
bill t tax bill * tax 
a kane $11, 490, 000 | $7, 345, 000 $18, 873, 220 | $9, 43¢ 
-----| 1, 544,000 | 1,333,000} 1, 457, 500 ; 
cmnaeasieaie | 3, 138, 000 2, 633, 000 4, 490, 400 2, 24 
wsndeiatliade | 2,290, 000 1, 008, 000 1, 714, 960 ~ 
wamnal 16, 816,000 | 9,653,000 | 24, 030, 740 12, ( 
iantieeee 1, 948, 000 1, 853, 000 1, 908, 450 954, 22 
icoimadhia | 48, 192, 000 | 26, 520, 000 |150, 986,780 | 75, 493, 3m 
sbioinnadh }_...........] 9,328,000 | 10, 593, 400 5, 296, 70 
saben 1, 224, 000 1, 300, 000 974, 340 487, 17 
hetebiendl 24, 440, 000 | 17, 030,000 | 50,657,140 | 25, 328 570 
eoteanig 5,196,000 | 4, 193, 000 7, 721, 820 3, 860, 910 
njtiimiihinidl aeniinetiuapaeal 3, 282,000 | 5, 697, 990 2, 843, 096 
weieeniedea 26, 778, 000 | 19,175,000 | 57,793,990 | 28, 896, 995 
auauienll 2, 448, 000 1, 430,000 | 3, 298, 840 1, 649, 420 
ceil 4, 106,000 | 5,330,000} 3, 421, 680 1, 710, 84 
osiaiiaeas 1,372,000 | 1,365,000 | 1,078,940 534, 470 
evatiidedl 7,000,000 | 6,825,000 | 7,048, 840 8, 524, 420 
onset 19, 910, 000 | 18, 525,000 | 26,419,870 | 13, 209, 935 
weneeddl 1, 210,000 | 1,853,000 | 2,258, 790 1, 129, 395 
onan 948, 000 715, 000 807, 400 403, 700 
nace oaiiiieme—aen 7, 475,000 | 9, 367, 420 4, 683, 710 
siaiibaigpiati 5, 838,000 | 5,135,000 | 9, 568, 700 4, 784, 350 
ont 3, 970,000 | 3,998,000 | 3,030, 450 1, 515, 225 
ilnaeidianiia 8, 836,000 | 7,248,000 | 14, 580,010 7, 290, 005 
naka 842, 000 650, 000 880, 970 440, 435 


4 Colorado, North Carolina, and Oregon have no State cigarette tax. 
§ Tax figures for the District of Columbia and Maryland are combined unde 


* Virginia cigarette tax became effective in mid-1960; figures not yet available 






the Federal jurisdiction “as far as regards 
an application of money.” Jefferson, who 
was not known for enlarging the powers of 
the Central Government, declared that Con- 
gress could appropriate public lands for the 
support of education. 

It is interesting now to hear Congressmen 
from Ohio condemning the principle of Fed- 
eral aid, especially since Ohio was the first 
State to benefit from a congressional grant 
of public land for schools when it was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1802. 

We are now approaching the centenary of 
the land-grant colleges in this country. The 
Merrill Act of 1862, signed by President Lin- 
coln, set aside for the endowment and sup- 
port of colleges grants of Federal land 
amounting to 30,000 acres for each Senator 
and Representative of each State. This was 
the basis of the State universities and col- 
leges, 68 of which now benefit from Federal 
funds. 

What Lincoln was saying a hundred years 
ago was not very different in principle from 
what Kennedy is saying now. He was sayilg 
that education was essential to the develop- 
ment of the Nation. 

Kennedy is now saying that the Nation 
needs different skills, not for an agrarian 
society but for a revolutionary technological 
society; not for the conquest of the frontier, 
but for the defense of the Union and the con- 
quest of the heavens. 


“WHERE IS DANGER?” 


Lincoln was sure about our military secu- 
rity. He could say with confidence: “Al! the 
armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, 
with all the treasure of the earth in thelr 
military chest, with a Bonaparte for a com- 
mander, could not by force take a drink from 
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yhio or make a track on the Blue Ridge 
trial of a thousand years.” 

nnedy cannot be so sure of this in a 

of transatlantic missiles and atomic 

eads. Accordingly he is all the more 

- to finance the skills the country needs. 

t what point,” Mr. Lincoln asked, “is the 

ach of danger to be expected? I an- 

if it ever reach us it must spring up 

ost us * * * if destruction be our lot 

must ourselves be its author and 

ier. * **” Mr. Kennedy would certainly 

lisagree with this, but the fact is that 

having a harder time in Congress on 

principle of Federal aid to education than 

Mr. Lincoln had in the days of the old squir- 


fle. 





We Should Gamble on Nike-Zeus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
| THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
eaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an 
editorial dealing with antimissile missile 
which appeared in the Denver Post. 
‘this editorial analyzes the issue and 
arrives at @ proper recommendation. 

The editorial is as follows: 

gap which would be far more serious 

n the missile gap is beginning to worry 

ny of our strategic planners. This is the 
antimissile gap which could appear suddenly 
if the US.8.R. should get ahead of us in the 
race now going on to perfect a system to 
shoot down intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles while they are still in space and before 
t have a chance to hit their ground 

rgets. 

1e country which first produces an 
effective antimissile missile will have a right 
to feel fairly safe from nuclear aggressors or 
from the nuclear retaliatory power of any 

er country. 

[t could work destruction on nations far 
or near without running the risk of being 
blasted in return. It would have an advan- 
tage in the military field that no country 
has possessed since the United States lost 

monopoly of the atom bomb. 

In all probability an antimissile missile 
also could be used to shoot down satellites— 
reconnaissance and spy satellites as well as 
satellites armed with warheads. 

It is considered certain by our experts who 
are supposed to know about such things 
that the Soviets are bending every effort to 
beat us to the development of a missile-type 
defense against missiles. 

1 our hopes in this all-important race 
are pinned on the Army’s Nike-Zeus, which 
has undergone preliminary tests at White 
Stands, N. Mex., and is scheduled for more 
extensive tests in the Pacific in the near 

ire. It is the only antimissile missile we 
ve under development. 

all goes well, early in 1962 the Army 
will shoot a Nike-Zeus from Kwajalein Is- 

i in an attempt to knock down at Atlas 
ICBM which will be launched westward from 
( fornia. 

t is no easy job, of course, to develop an 

missile missile with the speed and built- 

ruidance ability to intercept and knock 

an ICBM which is traveling at 18,000 

s an hour. The task is more difficult 

n hitting one rifle bullet in the air with 
another, 

For the last couple of years we have been 
spending about $280 million annually on 
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research and development of the Nike-Zeus 
system. So far, we have spent nothing to 
start producing Nike—Zeus missiles quickly— 
if tests prove that they work satisfactorily. 

Last year Congress wanted to assume in 
advance that Nike-Zeus would succeed and 
to get a headstart on actual production of 
the missiles by spending $137 million for 
some of its component parts. 

President Eisenhower was cautious, how- 
ever, and held up the $137 million appro- 
priation. 

Now numerous military experts and Con- 
gressmen, including Representative GrorcE 
P, MILLER, Democrat, of California, are urg- 
ing a gamble on behalf of national safety. 

They want an immediate start on produc- 
tion of Nike-Zeus components to the tune 
of $175 million the first year. Admittedly, 
the $175 million would be wasted if Nike- 
Zeus should flop. 

But if it should do all that is hoped for 
it, the $175 million might save us a year in 
getting this new protection system into ac- 
tual service. 

When we consider how serious an anti- 
missile missile gap would be if we were the 
losers in the race, the extra $175 million 
sounds like bargain Insurance. Wrap it up. 
We'll buy it. 





Revere, Mass., Interfaith Conclave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
evening, February 26, 1961, it was my 
honor and privilege to be the main 
speaker at an interfaith conclave held 
in the Revere Jewish Community Center 
in Revere, Mass., under the auspices of 
the Revere Interfaith Committee. 

At this conclave, the combined faiths 
representing Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic, honored an outstanding lay- 
man from each one of those faiths. Re- 
ligious and civic leaders participated in 
this program which was the first of many 
interfaith meetings to commemorate 
Brotherhood Week. ‘ 

I wish to include the program of that 
well-attended civic event and part of 
my remarks: 

Revere INTERFAITH COMMITTEE BROTHERHOOD 
CONVOCATION, SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 
26, 1961 

PROGRAM 

The National Anthem: Miss Kayla Yampol- 
sky, vocalist; Miss Helen N. O’Connor, ac- 
companist. 

Invocation: Rev. Neal Fisher, First Meth- 
odist Church. 

Opening address: Mr. Daniel Feins, chair- 
man. 

Greetings: Hon. Charles Belinfante, coun- 
cillor of the city of Revere; Mr. Saul Kutner, 
representing Jewish Community Center; Mr. 
Belden Bly, representative, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Presentation to Mrs. Mary Babcock by Mr. 
John Ripley. 

Prayer: The Reverend Robert Blute, St. 
Theresa's Church. 

Presentation to Mr. Joseph Wade by Mr. 
George McMahon. 


Musical selections: Revere High School 


Choral Club, Mr. William Goss, director. 
Presentation to Mr. Robert Levine by Mr. 
Hyman Kesselman. 
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Guest speaker: Hon. Thomas J. Lane, U.S 
Congressman. 

Benediction: Rabbi Myer Finklestein, Tem- 
ple B’nai Israel. 








Greetings: Any elected public official, due 
to the nature of his position, must practice 
brotherhood all the time. 

It is not unusual for Governors, Senators, 
and Congressmen to speak to a Protestant 
group, a Catholic group, and a Jewish group, 
separately but on the same day. 

As we travel the circuit, there is always 
the danger of becoming confused. 

This happened to Governor Ross Barnett 
of Mississippi on February 1 of this year. 
During the course of a speech he was giving 
in the city of Jackson in his home State, 
he told the people how glad he was to ap- 
pear, and I quote his words: “before this 
fine Christian gathering.” 

There was a slight, nervous stir among 
his listeners. 

Governor Barnett spoke on, referring sev- 
eral times to his “Christian” audience. 

Finally, the Governor, quite pleased with 
his efforts, sat down. 

Then, Dr. Perry Nussbaum stood up. 

In good-humored fashion he reminded the 
Governor that he had been addressing the 
congregation of a Jewish synagogue cele- 
brating the temple’s centennial. 

I am confident that this occupational 
hazard of public officials, will not trip me 
this evening. 

In speaking to the Revere Interfaith Con- 
clave, there is no danger that I will get 
mixed up, because all the three great re- 
ligious faiths are together at this meeting. 

Our way of life, and our Nation, was cre- 
ated by people who were seeking religious 
freedom. 

In the Old World, they had lived in coun- 
tries where there was an established church, 
affiliated with the state. This resulted in 
friction, intolerance, and the denial of re- 
ligious liberty to minority groups. 

Our Founding Fathers realized that a pre- 
ferred status granted to any one religion, by 
government, would be fatal to freedom. 

And 50, at the first session of the First Con- 
gress, the first amendments to the Constitu- 
tion were proposed and later ratified by the 
several States. 

Amendment No. 1 begins with the funda- 
mental guarantee that, “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof * * °.” 

President Kennedy, speaking at an inter- 
faith meeting this month, reminded the Na- 
tion that freedom of religious expression is 
essential to the life and the future of our 
society. At the same time, he said, we are a 
religious people; no matter what faith we 
reverence, we are united when we say: “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

As Americans used to say during World 
War Il, “There are no atheists in foxholes.” 

Each, in his own faith, found strength 
that enabled him to do his duty, each was 
helped to overcome fear, and to give his life 
if need be. For each was prepared to meet 
the Father of all. 

None of us will forget the sublime ex- 
ample of the four chaplains on the troop- 
ship U.S.S. Dorchester, after it had been 
torpedoed and was sinking rapidly. These 
men of God gave up their own lifebelts so 
that soldiers without them could be saved. 

And the last that was seen of these brave 
clergymen before the ship disappeared be- 
neath the water, was of them standing arm 
in arm praying together. 

A Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, and two 
Protestant ministers. 

This was interfaith—supreme. 











You and I are not asked to meet this test 
of spiritual cooperation. 

But it is expected that we shall rise above 
the narrowness of creed that causes some 
men to look down upon, and to discriminate 
against those of other faiths * * * denying 
them equality before God. 

To “love thy neighbor” is the redeeming 
spirit of all true religions, and he who does 
not do his level best to live up to this divine 
precept, is unworthy of his Creator, and his 
religion. 

Each man must have faith before we can 
have interfaith. 

The strength of each contributes to the 
strength of all. 

We recall the earlier days when millions of 
our immigrant forefathers were coming into 
their adopted country each year. When they 
landed, they sought out others of their own 
kind. Each big city became a cluster of 
colonies, with the Yankees in one ward, the 
Irish in another, the Jews in a third, and s0 
on. It was natural that they should gravi- 
tate toward those who shared their customs 
and beliefs. We want to preserve this rich 
diversity in our pluralistic society. But we 
don’t want a segregation that perpetuates 
ignorance, and mistrust of one another. 

Children are not afflicted by prejudice. 
There are no racial or religious walls to divide 
their spontaneity. Unfortunately, a few ab- 
sorb home or group attitudes of inferiority 
of condescension as they grow up. 

But all this is changing with the great 
improvement in communication and educa- 
tion. 

In the day-to-day contacts of a free society 
we learn to respect our fellow human beings 
for what they are and not according to any 
preconceived and rigid attitudes. 

Even the Communists cannot forever 
maintain an iron curtain to block those 
people-to-people contacts that would dis- 
solve suspicion and fear, opening the way to 
peace with freedom. 

Although the United States does not em- 
ploy these extreme methods of control we 
aré not altogether blameless. 

There was a jittery postwar sickness from 
which we have since recovered * * * when 
some fanatics in the United States were 
calling any American who disagreed with 
them on any issue—a Communist. 

The unfounded suspicions that poisoned 
our national life for awhile, have cleared 
away. 

But up until this year, we have made it 
very difficult for people in other lands to 
visit the United States and learn what we 
are really like, and then return home with a 
good word for the friendship and hospitality 
of Americans. 

When these people apply to an American 
consulate overseas for a visitor’s visa, we ask 
them so many searching and embarrassing 
questions that they think we regard them as 
conspirators, or at least guilty of moral 
turpitude. 

It seems to me that the FBI, the immi- 
gration service, and the intelligence agen- 
cies of the free world are able to weed out 
the few Communists among those applying 
for visas, without subjecting the majority 
of innocent people to such harassment that 
they become embittered against the United 
States. 

The President has sensed this danger and 
has recommended the elimination of the 
redtape curtain so that more people from 
abroad will be welcomed as visitors to our 
country. 

Our Nation must Keep alert and strong; 
in its military defenses, in the growth of its 
economy, in the improvement of its living 
standards; and in the development of educa- 
tional opportunities; but above all, it must 
become strong in spirit. 

The real strength of our freedom is in its 
moral; the understanding respect, and co- 
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operation that we encourage and build * * * 
in every area of our daily lives. 

This is the test of our sincerity * * * and 
our humanity. 

On this we shall succeed or fall * * * and 
the resuit depends on us. 

Through the Federal Government the 
American people have given tens of billions 
of dollars to aid other countries. 

At home—here in the United States—we 
are most generous in supporting many char- 
itable organizations, both secular and 
religious. 

When disaster falls upon a family in our 
neighborhood, or we read about those made 
homeless by a fire or flood in the United 
States; the refugees from Cuba, or the starv- 
ing tribes in the Congo * * * our sympathy 
becomes active. 

Unfortunately, our awareness and our 
compassion go to work after the damage has 
been done to make up for our previous 
neglect. 

Our charities are often too little and too 
late * * * trying to compensate for the 
failure of the charitable spirit in our daily 
lives. 

Much human tragedy could be prevented 
by a little more kindness and helpfulness 
today * * * instead of a rescue operation to- 
morrow. 

In the churches and the temples, the great 
religions inspire us to love God and to do 
good in His name * * * but in the hurly- 
burly of life we become so busy that we 
forget. 

It is beginning to dawn upon us that 
there must be more cooperation among the 
faiths, if the spiritual potential of freemen 
is to save us from the tyranny of atheistic 
materialism. 

Americans cannot understand why the 
peoples of the emerging nations, and the 
neutral nations, see little difference between 
the materialism of the Soviet Union, and the 
materialism of the United States. 

It is not enough for us to protest that 
they are wrong, and that Communist propa- 
ganda is responsible for exaggerating the 
contradictions between our ideals * * * and 
our practices. 

As long as there is any racial discrimina- 
tion, religious prejudice, social or economic 
injustice in the United States * * * our 
sincerity will be questioned * * * our pres- 
tige weakened * * * and our leadership in 
danger of becoming gradually ineffective. 

Men and women of good will in the United 
States, and in other countries, are disturbed 
by the division and confusion in the free 
world, and its”lack of a mobilized faith 
to turn Back the advance of godless com- 
munism on the world front, and godless 
materialism on the home front. 

They have organized into a group that is 
dedicated to moral rearmament. 

Whether we agree with this approach, or 
prefer to do our best as Catholics, or Protest- 
ants, or Jews, we must admit that the im- 
portant link—or unifying factor—is ‘miss- 
ing from our separate efforts. 

It was Chancellor Adenauer of Germany 
who said: “Communism is a false ideology. 
But it is an ideology and can only be met 
with moral and spiritual weapons. We are 
in an ideological battle. Therein lies the 
decisive task. It may last decades, but it 
must be won. A nation with an ideology is 
always on the offensive. A nation without 
an ideology is self-satisfied and dead.” 

A moral rearmament group with its plays 
and films was welcomed in the Catholic 
monastery and convent schools of eastern 
Switzerland last autumn. The abbot pri- 
mate of the world Benedictine Order, in 
addressing the world assembly of the MRA 
said: “The ideology of moral rearmament can 
win all men because its standards are uni- 
versally valid. It has four mighty pillars— 
absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness, and 
loye—on which human living must be based; 
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it is a new way designed to forestall a false 
ideology. May it win the world.” 

The Governments of France, Germany, 
Greece, Japan, Free China, the Philippine 
Thailand, and Iran have shown an interest 
in this movement. So have leaders from 1¢ 
African nations, and 97 U.S. Senators i 
Congressmen. 

Material progress alone is not enough ¢ 
solve the problems of our Nation, and 
problems of life on this planet. 

For the most difficult problem of al! 
man himself—and his relations with his { 
low men. ‘ 

Because we are freemen and have 
responsibility that goes with this power of 
decision, we must make a new beginning 
ourselves, in the family, the office, the stor 
the factory, and the community life. 

At the Revere Interfaith Conclave we give 
testimony to the need for a spiritual 
awakening, whereby men of different faith 
will work together in the expanding fel): 
ship of all who believe in God. 

In our hearts we sense that artificial bar- 
riers alone stand in the way of religious 
operation. 

The news of the day is filled with ominous 
accounts of personal and group conflicts, 
and to some people it appears that the 
world is hopelessly divided and bent on 
self-destruction. 

The wisdom and the grace to avert m 
understanding and strife is available, 
it has not been used. 

Our leaders argue about the missile ga; 
ignoring the far more critical human ga; 
upon which the survival of modern man 
depends. 

We have been accenting the negative 
stead of the positive. 

The various religions exert the greatest 
influence for good in the United States, but 
they have kept at a distance from one an- 
other, afraid of compromising themselves, 
even by working together for those truths 
that are a fundamental part of their spirit- 
ual heritage. 

Inevitably, the peoples of the world must 
find a way of getting along together, or 
risk the danger of a holocaust that will 
spare no one. 

The genuine practice of brotherhood, re- 
leasing the best in man, and bringing in 
turn, a happiness such as he has never 
known before, is the one true way to bridge 
the human gap. 

Tonight you have become partners in 
the creative mission of interfaith harmony 

The revere interfaith conclave will hearten 
and inspire the whole community to emulate 
your example of real and enduring 
brotherhood. 


~@ 





Vision and Faith: The REA Co-op Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation held its 19th annual meeting 
last week in Dallas, Tex. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas, 
RALPH W. YarsoroucnH, addressed the 
meeting. His message, titled “Vision and 
Faith: The REA Co-op Story,” is a stil- 
ring mesage indeed. I believe that all 
Members of the House will wish to read 
it. 
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enator YARBOROUGH’S Message is as 
ows: 

N AND FalItH: THE REA Co-op Srory 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, of Texas) 


esident Harrison, Manager Ellis, dis- 
lished guests and delegates, ladies, and 
lemen; in behalf of all Texans, it is a 
iine pleasure to welcome you to the Lone 
State. Some other States’ have more 
le, some have more money, one has 
e land (counting ice), but no other State 
more REA co-ops or consumer members 
n Texas. So you are in a REA heart- 


am glad to be here with your general 

ager, Clyde T. Ellis. You know him as a 

t and effective national manager of a 

it and effective national organization. 

I work closely with him in Washington, 

I might know him even better than some 
you. I know him as a public power-rural 

statesman, with the abilities and dedi- 
tion worthy of a Cabinet officer of the 
ited States. As we say down here in 
Texas, “He will do to ride the river with.” 
One of our proudest Texas accomplish- 
ments is that we have strung over 153,000 
niles of REA lines along the Rio Grande 

ver near the Texas-Mexico border on the 
ith, along the panhandle line on the 
rth, across the rugged badlands near El 

o on the west, and among the towering 
iey woods on the east borders of Tcxas. 

all, our 77 efficient, homeowned MEA 

ps in Texas serve over 355,000 consumers. 
In this State, we Know what rural elec- 
fication is, what it has done in the past, 
what it means to our future. We whole- 
artedly endorse the theme of your meet- 

-—“Rural Electrification—Good for All 
\mericans.” So make yourself at home. 
you are among friends. 

You are in a State where the people usually 
elect public officials who believe in and back 
the REA cooperative program. Right now 
we have 23 Democrats serving in Congress. 
The head man of our congressional delega- 
tion needs no introduction to you. He was 
House leader a quarter-century ago during 
the passage. of the REA Act in 1935—the 
highly respected, Mr. Democrat, himself, the 
Honorable House Speaker Sam RayYsBurn, of 
Bonham, Tex. 

Of the 23 Texas Democrats in the Con- 
‘ress, there are 3 of us who by your own 
uysis have voted 100 percent favorable on 
legislation that you consider to be most 
important. The average REA vote score for 
all 23 Texas Democrats in Congress is a very 
respectable 88 percent favorable. 

Before I went to Congress, it wasn’t hard 
for you to predict that I would be one of 
those three from Texas who would have a 
160 percent voting record, because I was on 

e original Board of Directors of the Lower 
lorado River Authority of Texas, appointed 

February 1935, before the REA Act was 
passed by Congress. We started building the 
dams on the Colorado River in Texas to 
erate public power to serve the coming 
A service, first created by Executive order 
the late, great, beloved Franklin Delano 
sevelt, even before Congress passed the 
A Act, later in that same year of 1935. 

* + . * s 


Most Texans, like most Americans, believe 
the REA program. They also know that 
der our system of government by consent 
the governed, we either elect men who 
te for things we believe, or we see our 
ns and hopes smashed on the anvil of 
islative process. 

There is not a group in America which 
juld understand better than you that 
ion, belief, and governmental action work 
nd in hand. Today none can dispute that 
> magnificent REA cooperative program 
S one of the greatest advances in the 
tory of this Nation. But all too few recall 
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those first years—the controversy, the bitter- 
ness, the jibes, the charges of socialism. 

The REA was created under the New Deal 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, advanced under 
Harry Truman’s Fair Deal; now, after 8 
years of dimout under threats of high 
interest rates and being forced into Wall 
Street financing, the new frontier opens 
before us. It’s time to turn up the lights 
again, equip the outriders, mount the scouts, 
and press forward into new areas that beckon 
us onward. 

Those of us who worked for electricity on 
the farm had a vision of something more 
than coal oil lamps and drudgery. We be- 
lieve there was a better life and that if we 
worked, we could bring it about. We found 
a way through REA cooperatives that was as 
American as the community quilting bee. 

In the beginning the Lord said, “Let there 
be light,” and there was light. Thomas A. 
Edison said, let that light glow from these 
wires, and it glowed from the wires. The 
REA said, let there be lights in the farm 
and ranch homes of America, and there is 
fight in the farm and ranch homes of 
America. 

Those who opposed REA cooperatives were 
the doubters and protectors of the status 
quo—the contented and the fearful. To 
put it plainly, they were people who were 
either satisfied with the coal oil lamp era on 
the farm, or they had no confidence that as 
a people we could do better. 

Today, we see their error reflected in the 
millions of lights shining across the face of 
the land. We see a Nation that would not be 
so great today, if we had been as contented 
or fearful as they. But we recount the past 
not to condemn them, or to boast of our ac- 
complishments. We do it to light the way 
for the future. 

My point is this: You who led and have 
continued the revolutionary movement to 
bring electrical power to rural America must 
not call the job finished and abandon the 
paths that lead to greater progress. 

Demands of tomorrow—in a vibrant ex- 
panding economy—will dwarf the electric 
power requirements of yesterday. The need 
for expanding REA cooperatives grows daily 
with development of new equipment and ap- 
pliances. 

But there is something even more import- 
ant than your continued advancement of the 
REA cooperative program. You must retain 
your unerring vision and confidence in revo- 
lutionary ideas of the uses of power. 

Mankind’s progress in this age of science 
and technology does not depend alone on the 
success of our research scientists. It depends 
in greater degree on our ability as a people 
to accept change and to seize our opportuni- 
ties for a better life for all men. 

We stand near the threshold of a bright 
new world, where nuclear power may cure 
most-dread diseases; where salt water may be 
made fresh so the desert may bloom as the 
rose, and where men may travel to the stars 
and bring back treasures more precious than 
Columbus and other explorers found in the 
New World. 

There is a great challenge before us on 
President John F. Kennedy’s New Frontier. 
It is a challenge not just for the few, but for 
the many; not just for the wise, but for the 
courageous; not just for those wealthy in 
bank accounts, but for those rich in com- 
passion, hope, and vision. 

Some of the decisions before us will be 
more revolutionary and controversial than 
the REA program was in its beginning, and 
much more important to the destiny of man. 

In the final analysis, we and our children 
will be called upon to decide whether 
America—as the torchbearer of world free- 
dom—will practice the social justice free- 
dom demands; whether as a people pro- 
fessing the Christian ethic, we will find it in 
our hearts to follow the gospel of brother- 
hood among men to feed the hungry and care 
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for the ill; whether as men intelligently 
pursuing peace while zealously protecting 
the ideal of human liberty, we can find a way 
to endure in a world half free and half slave. 

These are some of the grave challenges 
before us on the New Frontier. But with 
Americans like you, leaders who have dem- 
onstrated vision linked with faith, I have no 
doubt we can meet these trials, and more, 
so long as we do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God. 





You—Retirement and 


Pensions 


Security for 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the problems 
of a widow whose income is sharply re- 
duced when her retired husband dies are 
set forth clearly in a recent Alliance Re- 
view feature which I include as part of 
my remarks. 

This is a problem that merits careful 
consideration when the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs study social security 
and pension legislation. 

The article follows: 

SrecurIry ror You-——RETIREMENT AND 


PENSIONS 
(By a widow in retirement) 
The word “retirement” has many 
meanings. 


To the young fellow starting out, it can 
mean a faraway time in life, more to be ig- 
nored, than thought about. 

To the busy businessman of 45, it can 
mean some longed for rest and relaxation, 
but more to be thought about, than planned 
for. 

To the couple nearing retirement, it can 
mean travel, leisure, penny-pinching, in- 
action, loneliness, rest. 

Yes, retirement has many meanings, and 
the meaning can change overnight, as Mrs. 
Madge Foote of Oak View, Calif., pointed 
out recently in a letter. 

I offer you her judgment without com- 
ment. The letter was prompted by a column 
on how much money a retired couple needs 
to live on. 

“I read your column with interest but, as 
always, you treated the problem on retire- 
ment from the standpoint of a couple. 
There is another very important segment of 
society to whom retirement is even more 
acute. 

“I refer to the widows of retired men, who 
at the death of their husbands, find them- 
selves the victims of decided discrimination. 
I shall cite my own case, in point, but I’m 
sure I speak for many other widows who 
have been the victims of this discrimination. 

“Prior to my husband’s death, in March 
1958, we had been living in retirement for 
about 12 years, in a very modest, but very 
comfortable home, for which we had saved, 
and which we owned outright. 

“Our desires were simple, and we liyed 
quite comfortably on his retirement pay, 
which consisted of a service—disability pen- 
sion—and his social security benefits. 

“His pension was about $130 a month, and 
his social security about $75 a month. After 
I reached 65, I was granted half of his so- 
cial security. With the few hundred we 
had saved as a backlog for emergencies, and 
by careful management, we were able to live 
reasonably well. 
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“But, what a change after his death. The 
social security was cut to $54 and the pen- 
sion was cut to $65 a month, giving me a 
monthly income of about $119. 

“I, of course, found I couldn’t maintain 
my home on that amount. The taxes were 
not reduced because he died. The utilities 
were about the same. It cost just as much 
to paint the house, to repair the plumbing, 
etc., as it did when he was alive. 

“The only way in which expenses were low- 
ered was in the comparatively minor cost of 
the little food he ate and an occasional gar- 
ment to round out his wardrobe. His medi- 
cal expenses were taken care of by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

“So, I sold the home which we had worked 
so hard to build for our old age 

“Now, I find I cannot rent anything but a 
hovel for the interest from the money I got 
for our home. It takes just about as much 
home’ for one as for two, unless one is re- 
legated to a furnished room somewhere and 
41 pot of soup cooked on a hot plate or some- 
thing 

“The Government is, I read, giving some 

ttention to homes for retirement. But, ac- 
cording to the articles, rentals are to start 
at $75 a month—on an income of $119? No. 
I am sentenced to a life of homelessness, of 
unhappiness because I am the feminine side 
of the couple 

Had my husband outlived me, he would 
have retained the full amount both his 
payments and—if he had chosen to remarry 
in order to have the help and companionship 
of a wife—that new wife would have been 
able to collect a wife’s share of the social 
security 

“That money was deducted from his earn- 
ings during our marriage. It was our money 
and we gave up something in order to have 
it accumulate, just as we sacrificed to save 
the money necessary to build our home 

“Why should I be compelled to give up half 
of it at his death—or all of it in case I re- 
married—any more than I give up his half 
of the cash I received for the home?” 

(You may write Ray Henry, in care of the 
Review about your own social security or re- 
self-addressed envelope and 35 cents in 


yi? 





Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a number of veterans’ bills 
which I hope will be enacted during the 
87th Congress. In my opinion all of 
them have merit and I will appreciate 
the support of other Members in secur- 
ing the enactment of these proposals. 

The first bill I am offering today has 
to do with service-connected compensa- 
tion and, in effect, seeks to provide a 
cost-of-living increase to reflect the 
changes which have occurred in that 
index since the last compensation in- 
crease bill was passed in 1957. The biil 
also contains amendments of a liberaliz- 
ing nature, insofar as effective dates of 
awards and other matters are concerned, 
which I believe will have the support of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

I am introducing an insurance bill 
which seeks to provide that veterans with 
service-connected disabilities less than 
total in degree may be eligible to receive 
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the total disability income rate of $10 
per month per $1,000 of insurance, rather 
than the existing $5 a month. 

I am also introducing a version of the 
so-called peacetime GI bill which, in 
effect, provides for education based on 
1 day of education for each day of serv- 
ice to a maximum of 36 months of edu- 
cation or training. I suppose that the 
ultimate fate of this matter rests in a 
somewhat large degree on the attitude 
of the Administration and plans of the 
Administration insofar as education 
generally is concerned. 

I am also sponsoring a housing bill, 
which has as its main purpose the sup- 
plying of necessary funds for the opera- 
tion of this program. Veterans unable 
to obtain a guaranteed home loan from 
a private lender will be eligible to obtain 
a loan from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Interest would be at the 
rate of not more than 5% percent and 
the maximum loan under the bill would 
be $17,500. Funds would be provided 
for the operation of this program 
through the sale of veterans’ home loan 
securities to the public, the securities to 
mature from 10 to 30 years and have an 
interest rate of not less than 4% percent. 

Our committee has been working for 
several years to develop a long-range 
plan for the modernization and repair 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
system. The Veterans’ Administration 
operates 174 hospitals and ¢ares for 112,- 
000 patients each day. I think this is 
one of the most important benefit pro- 
grams for veterans. I have had the 
privilege of visiting many Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals and I am person- 
ally acquainted with the needs cf the 
program. 

I hope that our committee can con- 
duct an early review of the needs of the 
Veterans’ Administration medical pro- 
gram in order that we can assure ade-~ 
quate appropriations for continuation of 
the present level of care and adequate 
appropriations for needed modernization 
and repair. 

There are 200,000 beds in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital system that are 
not now being used. We have legislation 
before us proposed to institute interme- 
diate care for veterans, using these beds. 
There are many elderly veterans who are 
in need of intermediate care, and I think 
these beds could be profitably used in 
this way. I hope this issue can be ex- 
plored curing this session of Congress. 





Meriden, Conn., Journal Endorses Federal 
Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
an editorial from a leading Connecticut 
newspaper, the Meriden Journal, endors- 
ing Federal aid to education. 






February 27 


The Meriden Journal suggests some 
changes in the program recommended by 
the President, but I am happy to note 
that it supports the principle of Fed; 
aid. 

I commend to my colleagues this edi- 
torial, from the February 25 issue of the 
Meriden Journal: 

FEDERAL AID TO EUCATION PROGRAM 


The principle of Federal aid to educat 
no longer occasions viewing with alarm. | 
has been pretty well established that 
growing costs of education are too much 
a burden for some States to bear with 
help from the Federal Government. In | 
nancially weak States educational needs 
suffering, Funds from the stronger Stat: 
channeled through Washington, must 
called upon to bring education to an 
proximate level throughout the country 

Connecticut’s former Governor, Abrahar 
Ribicoff, now Secretary of Welfare and Ex 
cation, is carrying the ball for President K« 
nedy in trying to speed the new educatio: 
program for Congress. He has a tremend 
task. In spite of the strong sentime 
throughout the country for raising 
standards of U.S. education, Congressm: 
are not easy to sell on Presidential prop: 
for backing education in the States 
Federal funds. 

The President called his proposals an « 
sential though modest contribution to ec 
cation. The truth is they are rather : 
modest than might have been expect: 
They call for spending $5.6 billion over 
period of 5 years, which is lower than t 
recommendation of the task force, and e' 
less than the total carried in a Senate 
passed last year. 

Aid to public elementary schools w 
begin at $666 million a year, to be divids 
among the 50 States and 4 territorie: 
amounts ranging from $15 per pupil in ti 
wealthiest States (of which Connecticut 
1) to a maximum of $29.66 per pupil in ¢ 
poorest State, Mississippi. 

Under the plan for the distributior 
scholarships, Connecticut would receive 
during the first year. The total for the y« 
1963-66 would be 2,367 scholarships. 

One excellent feature of the program is 
each State would have the say as to ! 
the grants were applied—whether for bu 
ings, increases in teachers’ salaries or 
apportionment of the funds between 
construction and teachers’ pay. Anot 
good feature is that a State must at l 
keep its expenditures for education at thé 
same proportion of its income it is 
spending in order to qualify for Federal : 
This provision would be still better if e 
State was obliged to expend on educati: 
proportion of its income at least equa! 
the national average. 

If the plan goes through, Connect 
would be wise to devote its portion of the 
grant to school construction. By so doing 
it would avoid any possibility that the Fed- 
eral Government might seek to exercise 
some influence on the administration of the 
schools. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Consecration of 
Bishop Jan Vojtassak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 

















orD, I include the following letter of 

insmittal from Mr. Henry Loomis, Di- 

ctor, Broadcasting Service, U.S. Infor- 

mation Agency, Washington, D.C., dated 
yruary 24, 1961, together with a copy 

a script which the Czechoslovak Serv- 

of the Voice of America used on its 
ram of February 19, 1961, on the oc- 
ion of the 40th anniversary of the 
nsecration of Bishop Jan Vojtassak, 

10 has been imprisoned by the Com- 
nists. 
rhe letter and script follow: 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1961. 
DANIEL J. FLoop, 
ise of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. Froop: The Czechoslovak Service 
the Voice of America has a regular weekly 
gious program. On Sunday, February 19, 
e of the four items in this program ob- 
ved the 40th anniversary of the consecra- 
n of Bishop Jan Vojtassak and deplored 
recent imprisonment by the Communists. 

I thought you would be interested in hav- 
* copies of both the Slovak script and the 
glish translation of this portion since part 
it was based on the address you made on 
bruary 9 as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ORD. 

Sincerely, 







HENRY LOOMIs, 
Director, Broadcasting Service. 





;LISH TRANSLATION OF AN ITEM BROADCAST 
nN StovaK Fepsrvary 19, 1961, By THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK SERVICE OF THE “VOICE OF 
AMERICA” IN ITS REGULAR SUNDAY RELIGIOUS 
PROGRAM, HEARD IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA aT 6:30 
ND 7:30 a.M., CENTRAL EUROPEAN TIME 


Americans of Slovak descent have observed 
the 40th anniversary of the consecration of 
Bishop Jan Vojtassak. On this occasion 

)vak newspapers in the United States have 

ferred to the sad fact that the 83-year-old 

shop has again been imprisoned by the 

zechoslovak Communists. The details of 
this new imprisonment have been brought to 
the attention of the U.S. Congress. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Official publica- 

nm of the U.S. Congress on February 13, 
'61, contained an address made on the floor 

of the Senate by the Honorable Ciirrorp P. 
Case, Senator from the State of New Jersey, 
n which he stated that the American people 
have always been deeply concerned whenever 
official circles in foreign countries engage in 
the religious persecution of their popula- 
wons. 

‘And today,” said Senator Casz, “one such 
deeply disturbing type of persecution is that 
waged against members of the Catholic 
clergy in Czechoslovakia. Courageous mem- 
bers of the clergy there are bearing the brunt 

f a regime which has not yet learned to 
tolerate any faith other than faith in com- 
munism, 

“As is well-known,” continued the Ameri- 
can Senator, “the aged Archbishop Beran has 
been under house arrest in Czechoslovakia 
for more than a decade. But he is not alone 

1 such persecution. Today is the 40th anni- 
versary of the consecration of Jan Vojtassak 

bishop of Spis diocese in Slovakia, a reli- 
gious leader who at more than 80 years of 
age is again undergoing imprisonment by the 
Czechoslovak regime. 

“The concern of the American people,” 
‘ated Senator Case, “over the imprisonment 

' religious leaders is, of course, fully shared 

by our Government, but I believe that the 
fundamental force here is public opinion. I 
ope that the pressure of public opinion, in 
this country and throughout the free world, 
will at least convince the leaders of the 
Czechoslovak regime that such persecution 
is politically inexpedient, even if they are 
hot yet able to understand the moral revul- 
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sion and sorrow which it causes in the hearts 
of freedom-loving people everywhere.” 

After his talk on the floor of the U.S. Con- 
gress in which he condemned religious per- 
secution, Senator Case read a letter which 
we excerpt sent him by the editor of Kato- 
licky Sokol (the Catholic Falcon), the official 
organ of the American Fraternal Association 
of Catholic Sokols. This letter stated that it 
was a brave and patriotic religious leader 
that was observing the 40th anniversary of 
his consecration inside a Communist prison, 
and acquainted the American public with 
some of the life story of Bishop of Vojtassak 
and his fate since World War II. 

The letter reminded that the bishop’s fate 
had been brought to the attention of 
the United Nations and that a protest against 
the arrest of the 83-year-old bishop by the 
Czechoslovak Communists had been sent to 
United Nations Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold by Joseph Prusa, president of the 
Slovak Newspapermen’s Association of 
America. In his telegram of protest Mr. 
Prusa requested that the matter be brought 
before the United Nations Committee on Hu- 
man Rights. 

Another Member of the American Congress, 
the Honorable Dante. J. FLoop, Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylvania, also ad- 
dressed the U.S. House of Representatives on 
the persecution of Bishop Vojtassak. Rep- 
resentative FLoop on February 9 asked that 
an article from the publication of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America, Dobry 
Pastier (Good Shepherd) be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This article recollected for the American 
public the close contacts during the prewar 
period of the bishop with Americans of 
Slovak descent, especially with American 
Slovak priests. 

Representative FLoop’s words, which have 
been printed in the Recorp concluded with 
the following words: “We felicitate Bishop 
Vojtassak on the 40th anniversary of his con- 
secration, and we pray for his liberation, in 
the spirit of Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington, whose birthdays as Americans 
we are observing this month.” 





Don’t Fence Me In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Arch, situated on the Canadian 
border, just north of Blaine, Wash., is 
surrounded by a beautiful park. The 
park lies both in Canada and the United 
States. The arch symbolizes our rela- 
tionship with our neighbors to the north 
and the unfenced border that extends 
3,000 miles between the two nations. 

Now, the Bureau of Public Roads in- 
tends to place fences on each side of the 
highway up to thc border—with the 
Canadian side left open. This, the Bu- 
reau says, despite the wishes of the peo- 
ple of the community and despite the 
fact the fence will split the park in two, 
leaving one-half open. 

The Peace Arch has been in existence 
for 40 years. It is the scene of annual 
meetings of Canadians and Americans, 
where crowds of 20,000 to 30,000 meet 
to celebrate the peaceful relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
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Five years ago Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
addressed this gathering, bringing a 
message from President Eisenhower. 
Former Gov. Howard Pyle and Ambassa- 
dor Richard Wigglesworth have also been 
speakers at this celebration. 

The area has been, for 40 years, open 
to the public and no restraint has been 
placed on free access to all parts of the 
park. Because there is an enforced lim- 
it to speed on the highway through the 
park, no accidents have occurred. Now, 
the Bureau of Public Roads comes in 
and says that if we are going to improve 
this highway, it must be fenced off. 

The people of my district and the mil- 
lions of people who have visited this his- 
toric site say, “Don’t fence me in.” 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that a 
Federal bureau will completely ignore 
the wishes of those involved. I agree 
with the desires of the people to main- 
tain this area in its present status, and 
include an article dealing with this prob- 
lem. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY FENCING SPECIFICATION IS 
MEETING WITH PUBLIC DISAPPROVAL 


When Congress passed the multimillion- 
dollar appropriation bill for the purpose of 
subsidizing the construction of the projected 
Interstate Highway System, it was specified 
in the law that all roads constructed with 
the aid of Federal money must be securely 
and permanently fenced. 

Since the exposé of the freeway plans 
through Blaine, and especially of the ap- 
proach and intersection and passageway 
through Peace Arch Park, this fencing re- 
quirement has been causing a lot of dis- 
cussion and resentment by the public; and 
it is also presenting some problems to the 
engineers. 

As stated in a former issue of the Journal, 
this fencing requirement will result in cut- 
ting all that portion of the park from the 
east side of the north route, including the 
Peace Arch, and the expansive greenswards, 
off from public access. Likewise, if followed 
through to the letter, it. will isolate and 
prevent the upkeep and maintenance of the 
extensive flowerbeds and lawns beween the 
north and south routes. 

The ever-increasing traffic, public demand 
for more motor freedom, and faster trans- 
portation, must be considered; but the Peace 
Arch is a monument signifying almost a 
century and a half of peaceful relations be- 
tween the two greatest countries in the 
world. The Peace Arch is surrounded by a 
beautiful international park which is the 
international meeting place for hundreds of 
thousands of freedom-loving people from 
both sides of the international boundary. 

Service clubs, lodges, Sunday schools, and 
thousands of picnic parties have been ac- 
corded such freedom at the park that the 
public has come to believe and make use of 
the park as public domain, in which Cana- 
dian and Americans. may meet and enjoy 
themselves in an international zone such as 
no other spot in the world can provide. 

Now a spiked and horned institution, the 
product of centralized government, appears 
on the horizon with plans that will ruin and 
eliminate these benefits and pleasures. 

The centralized control of the interstate 
highways may be able to plan roads that 
will enable a car to travel from Canada to 
Mexico without even necessary stops for gas 
and lunch, but it doesn’t have the vision 
nor understanding that the local inhabi- 
tants of the section affected may have a few 
interests at stake. 

One of the finest institutions and in- 
fluences for peaceful and friendly interna- 
tional relations and understanding has been 














the international Peace Arch program. ar- 
ranged by peace-loving people of British Co- 
lumbia and the State of Washington, which 
has been continuously observed since it was 
wrganized in 1937. Even it was preceded by 
ther international programs, such as the 
ternational flag day, from the time of the 
completion of the arch in 1921 
The construction of the highway, with 
uch fencing as is specified, is certain to put 
in end to this program as it has been car- 
ried on in the past. It will also prevent the 
thousands of visitors from entering the ex- 


pansive greenswards surrounding the arch 
with the desire to photograph it. 

The short distance between the Canadian 
and American customhouses is not, and 


never will be, a speedway; and on various 
occasions during the year this piece of high- 
way is clogged with two lanes of cars, bumper 
to bumper, waiting for clearance. 

This fencing requirement, if ended at D 
street, should provide all necessary protec- 
tion to the highway, and the park could be 
left as is without being ruined by centralized 
government specifications. 

Every possible influence should be brought 
to bear upon Federal highway officials to 
exhibit a bit of reason and consideration for 
the public in solving this problem. 

Many suggestions have been made as to 
various methods of having this fencing re- 
quirement deleted through the park, and the 
city board has passed a resolution which will 
be sent to our representatives in Congress, 
asking that the fencing requirement be de- 
leted through the park. 





North Dakota Legislature Stresses Need 
for Increased Sugar Beet Production in 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Red 
River Valley of the North, which is lo- 
cated in the State of North Dakota, as 
well as Minnesota, is one of the most 
efficient sugar-beet producing areas in 
the United States. An expansion of 
sugar-beet acreage would be of tremen- 
dous benefit to the agricultural economy 
of North Dakota and would relieve the 
farmer of the need to produce crops such 
as wheat and barley now in surplus in 
order to maintain his farm income. 

Since the cancellation of the Cuban 
sugar quota necessitates the procuring 
of our national needs from sources other 
than Cuba, which has for a considerable 
time furnished this country with about 
one-third of its supply, it would seem 
that the domestic sugar industry should 
be given all possible consideration and 
encouragement in carrying out a stable 
expansion. 

The Legislature of the State of North 
Dakota has recently adopted a concur- 
rent resolution requesting that this Na- 
tional Congress give immediate attention 
to amending the Sugar Act, and with the 
view in mind of giving American farmers 
the right to produce a larger share of 
the sugar we consume domestically. 

On behalf of my colleague, Congress- 
man HJALMAR C. NyGaarD, and myself, I 
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include Senate Concurrent Resolution A, 
duly adopted by the 37th Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of North Dakota, in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION A 
(TRENBEATH) 


A concurrent resolution requesting the Na- 
tional Congress to give immediate atten- 
tion to amending the Sugar Act of 1948, 
and to give the American farmers their 
right to produce a larger share of the 
U.S. sugar market 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 

of North Dakota (the House of Representa- 

tives concurring therein) : 

“Whereas North Dakota farmers are con- 
fined to the raising of crops presently in 
surplus because the climate of this northern 
area will not permit a shift in the growing 
of cereal crops; and 

“Whereas they have increased their sugar 
beet production the past 25 years and have 
consistently requested Congress to permit 
the production of sugar beets on additional 
acres; and 

“Whereas they can produce sugar beets 
profitably and assure US. consumers of a 
steady and stable supply of sugar at reason- 
able prices; and 

“Whereas the legislative assembly believes 
the American farmer has a vested right to 
all increases in the American sugar market 
which would not reduce the present quotas 
of foreign countries: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the U.S. Congress 
is urged to amend and reenact the Sugar 
Act for a period of 5 years, revise the growth 
formula by allowing 100 percent of the 
American consumptive increases be allocated 
to domestic areas, and add to the basic quota 
of continental United States an amount 
equal to what they have recently supplied 
for deficit areas; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State, chairman of the U.S. Senate 
and House Agriculture Committees at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and to each member of the 
North Dakota congressional delegation. 

“ORVILLE W. HAGEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Howarp F. DOHERTY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“R. Fay Brown, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L. STarr, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 





The Late Honorable W. F. Norrell 


SPEECH 
¥F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, by your ap- 
pointment I served as a member of the 
funeral committee to attend the services 
of our late colleague and friend, Con- 
gressman W. F. NorrELL, of Arkansas. 

Along with the Senators and the mem- 
bers of the Arkansas delegation, Con- 
gressman Kirwawn, of Ohio; Congressman 
FenTON, of Pennsylvania; Congressman 
JONES, Of Missouri; members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations who served 
with Congressman NORRELL, we flew to 
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Arkansas to attend the last services in 
his memory. The large host of frienx 
and beautiful flowers attested to the 
warm and sincere regard in which |} 
was held by his neighbors, constituent 
homefolks, and many friends. 

The beautiful tributes paid to the lif 
and public service of Britt NorrReELL by 
the minister of his home church, the 
First Baptist Church, of Monticello, Ark. 
was certainly appropriate and befittin 
the life, character, and public service of 
our colleague. I merely wish to convey 
an expression of my own sympathy to 
Mrs. Norrell, her daughter, and the mem- 
bers of their family. 





Army Nike Show Wins Commendation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
RecorpD a letter from my constituent Mr. 
Marc Hofstadter, of 72 Vine Road, Larch- 
mont, N.Y., which was printed in the 
Daily Times of Mamaroneck, N.Y., on 
February 6. 

Mr. Hofstadter, a young man of intel- 
ligence and promise, has shown a pro- 
pensity for participation in politics. His 
approach is commendable in that he en- 
deavors to obtain all the facts before he 
edits them for his journal. 

Recently in the community of Mamar- 
oneck a controversy took plack over the 
wisdom of permitting the Army’s Nike 
defense system to put on an exhibition 
for school children. Some held that this 
kind of demonstration was conducive to 
developing a bellicose attitude on the 
part of youngsters by making them war- 
minded. Others held that such demon- 
strations are part of the pattern of our 
times and that they serve a good purpose 
by alerting youngsters to the importance 
of preparedness in the national scheme 
of things. 

Mr. Hofstadter in his letter delineates 
the values attached to such a demonstra- 
tion and defends the Army’s Nike de- 
fense exhibit for schoolchildren. 

I think Marc Hofstadter is to be com- 
mended for the interest he has taken in 
civic affairs and in the political activi- 
ties of his time. The letter fellows: 
[From the Daily Times. Mamaroneck, N.Y 

Feb. 6, 1961] 
ARMY NIKE SHOW HERE WINS COMMENDATION 
The Dat_y TIMEs: 

During the past week, there has been much 
controversy over the desirability of demon- 
strating the Army’s Nike defense system be- 
fore the children of this community. The 
argument of those objecting to these demon- 
strations has been put forth numerous times 
in this paper, yet that of the program’s sup- 
porters has not been presented to the public 
I feel that it is time that the citizens of 
Larchmont and Mamaroneck looked at bot! 
sides unemotionally, and made their sep- 
arate decisions without any prejudice 0 
blind hysteria. 
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In this world facing possible atomic anni- 
ation, all the people of America must un- 
rstand the defense system that protects 
em, whether or not it protects them com- 
etely, for without the education of the 
ple of a democracy, no government and no 
ense can function properly. This is the 
ic concept of democracy, that the people 
ern, and that the people must be in- 
med in order to govern properly. I hope 
t the critics of the Nike demonstrations 
not deny this principle. 

If the citizens of America must be edu- 
ed, there must be demonstrations, lec- 
res, meetings, and the like, to inform them. 
is is the purpose of the Nike demonstra- 
ns. This privilege to receive information 
ist not be taken away from the people of 
rchmont and Mamaroneck. 

Yet there remains the criticism that such 
demonstrations, complete with flashing 

hts, bangs, and pictures of the Hiroshima 

omic bomb disaster, breed violence in the 
nds of our children. This is a valid argu- 
ment, yet it applies only to a very small 
nority of students in this area. Most of 

r youngsters realize the seriousness of our 

tuation in the world, and the necessity of a 

nplete defense—I saw very few faces with 

k(s) of satisfaction after seeing the 

vies depicting atomic disaster. Most of 

e viewers I talked to were shocked beyond 

ief. They did not think they were seeing 

»pyboy movie. They are serious people, 
and they must be treated as such. Perhaps 
the flashing lights and the sudden bang could 
ve been omitted so that all those at the 
emonstrations would have caught the so- 
mnity of the problem, but this is one of 

e few faults I found in the program. 

Those who state that atomic war would 
bring complete disaster had better look into 
the facts—they are mistaken. True, so 

ny would die that the earth would never 

tirely recover, but not all the people of 
the world, or of the Nation, or even of the 
unty, would be killed. 

After the Nike-Zeus program is completed, 

cannot be complacent, yet we can realize 
it there still remains a good possibility 
it New York, and Westchester, and the 

t of the Nation will be protected. This 

ssibility must not be overlooked, yet it 

ist also not be magnified into something 
greater than it is. 

Some critics of the Army demonstrations 

ve even implied that we can trust the 
Communists not to start a war. This, of 

use, is pure fantasy, and needn’t be ex- 
lined. We can take nothing for granted, 

d we can trust only our closest allies. 
Perhaps this is bad, but it is the way our 
world is. The only way to prevent war is 
to make the Russians and the Chinese have 
respect for our military power and our de- 
fenses. Thus, the Defense Department is 

t @ war-loving machine, but is rather a 
deterrent to war. And I reiterate that a 
trong Defense Department is only produced 
by an informed public. 

Finally, I would say that I have one major 
criticism of the demonstrations. It was not 
stated throughout the entire program that 
we do not have an adequate defense against 
ICBM’s, nor was it stated that the Nike-Zeus 
program against these missiles is nowhere 
hear completion. Luckily, in all but one 
of the demonstrations, questioning by the 
audience brought out these facts. But the 
Army should have mentioned them earlier. 
This is no place for politics. 

What we need is sound and unprejudiced 
thought on this subject by all the people of 
Cur two towns, in fact by all the people of 
our Nation. Most will see, I am sure, that 
the public must be informed (especially the 
children, who must face future crises), and 
that it must not be misled. The Nike dem- 
onstrations at the junior high informed, and 
only misled slightly. They must be com- 
mended. 
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The Peace Corps: A Weed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter, from an Indian gentle- 
man, appeared in the Washington Post 
of February 25, and is most courteous, 
well written, and says some things about 
the proposed Youth Corps that needed 
to be said. 

In his closing sentence our Indian 
friend is to my mind altogether too kind. 
He says: “I would suggest: spare them 
the ordeal,” meaning the Youth Corps. 
I would add: And spare the nations of 
the world the ordeal of having them on 
their backs. 

This is a boondoggle of considerable 
magnitude and will do no good, either 
at home or abroad. It should be care- 
fully reviewed. 

Tue Peace Corps: A WEED? 


In the garden of Mr. Kennedy’s new ideas, 
a weed is growing. It needs to be eradicated 
before it takes deep roots. It takes the name 
of “Peace Corps.” 

As we, in India, may be at the receiving 
end of the project, perhaps you would like 
to have an Indian view on the subject. 
Frankly, from what I can see, this project 
can’t do much good or promote much peace. 
And I shall tell you why. 

In the first place, it would be necessary 
to look for programs which afford, or prom- 
ise to afford, mutual satisfaction. This would 
imply a feasible program, serving a known 
local need which, without the assistance of 
American young men, would remain ignored 
or unexecuted. This will not be an easy 
search. 

Secondly, when you have ascertained a 
felt local need, you would need to find an 
American who can exactly help in meet- 
ing it.. This implies not only the where- 
withal (or what you inelegantly call the 
“know how”) but also a psychological af- 
finity with a strange new people who may 
be illiterate and yet not lack wisdom, who 
may live in hovels and yet dwell in spiritual 
splendor, who may be poor in worldly wealth 
and yet enjoy a wealth of intangibles and a 
capacity to be happy. 

Would an American young man be in tune 
with this world he has never experienced 
before? I doubt it. 

‘What will be the result? He will, without 
much training, acquire repugnance for the 
people he serves. He won’t be there long 
enough to understand the deeper meaning 
of Indian life. He would thus serve with- 
out sympathy. He would come home and 
write in the repugnant style of “Mother 
India.” What use would that be? 

There is, of course, much to do in India 
and elsewhere. In small things, at least, we 
know what to do. We have people to do it 
too. There is no shortage of manpower. 
What we lack is tools, the capital and spe- 
cialized knowledge in certain spheres of life. 
That is not what American young men can 
impart. So what will they do? 

One also wonders whether American 
young men and tender young girls, reared 
in air-conditioned houses at a constant tem- 
perature, knowing little about the severities 
of nature (except when they pop in and out 
of cars or buses) will be able to suffer the 
Indian summer smilingly and, if they go 
into an Indian village, whether they will be 
able to sleep on unsprung beds under the 
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canopy of the bejeweled sky or indoors in 
mud huts, without writing home about it. 

I have seen American engineers and their 
wives out on damsites muttering foul com- 
plaints when, temporarily, electric power 
failed and their gadgets ceased working. 
How would members of a peace brigade, less 
seasoned than engineers, fare when exposed 
to harder conditions? 

I am honestly skeptical. 
spare them the ordeal. 


I would suggest: 


H. R. VoHRa. 


WASHINGTON 





Behind the Broadcast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American free enterprise system has en- 
abled the United States to achieve 
greater economic and social progress 
than any other nation in the world. 
No industry is more indicative of free 
enterprise in action than is the American 
radio and television industry. 

I was pleased recently when the U.S. 
Information Agency decided to carry in 
the March 1961 issue of the Russian 
language magazine America, a story de- 


seribing the operation of radio station 


WBT and television station WBTV at 

Charlotte, N.C. As we all know America 

is distributed throughout Russia, and the 

story describing the operations of sta- 
tions WBT and WBTV will bring to the 

Russian people the impact of dynamic 

free enterprise at work in the vital field 

of communication. 

The transmitter of WBTV is located in 
my district at Spencer Mountain, N.C. 
I am very happy that the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency has featured this outstand- 
ing station from among the Nation’s 
many excellent radio and TV stations to 
carry the message of free enterprise to 
the Russian people. I believe my col- 
leagues in the House will find the article 
by Richard Montague to be most inter- 
esting, and I request that it be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

BEHIND THE BROADCAST: NORTH CAROLINA 
CENTER EXEMPLIFIES RaDIO-TV’s SERVICE 
TO COMMUNITY 

(By Richard Montague) 

“The weathermen warned us that this 
hurricane is extremely dangerous. I doubt 
if they exaggerated. Right now, winds 
whirling at 140 miles (225 kilometers) an 
hour are pounding against the harbor sea- 
wall, blasting sheets of water high in the air. 
Telephone and power poles are swaying like 
trees and thousands of trees in the city are 
down. Big chunks of roofing are flying 
through the streets. Yes; I guess you could 
call this hurricane dangerous. This is Nelson 
Benton, reporting from Charleston, S.C.” 

Reporting the movements of late summer 
hurricanes like one that recently damaged 
Charleston and threatened other cities is but 
one of many services stations WBT and WB- 
TV perform for the people of North Carolina 
and South Carolina. During a broadcasting 
day of nearly 20 hours, their radio and tele- 
vision towers transmit programs of local and 
world news, sports, education, music, drama, 
and religion to an audience of 34% million. 
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They publicize the work of neighborhood 
welfare agencies, the progress of the local 
symphony orchestra and opera company, 
the achievements of conservation, public 
health, church, school, and theater groups. 
They constitute an important part of the 
life of their community and provide good 
examples of well-run American radio and TV 


tions 
Managed jointly by the Jefferson Standard 
the two stations are owned 
WBT, the radio 


Broadcasting Co., 
by a life insurance concern 


é yn, started in a chicken coop, a far cry 
from the $1,500,000 building it now occupies 
with its TV partner in Charlotte, a North 
Carolina city of 160,000. WBT first went on 
the air in 1920 (the TV in 1949) as the hobby 
of a radio amateur and was licensed by the 
Federal Government 2 years later to operate 
commercially—that is, to accept paid ad- 
vertisements. Its owner used to hire small 


boys to run through nearby streets shouting 
that the station was about to broadcast, thus 


enabling early radio fans to tune in their 
crystal sets. 

The station’s present news staff—which 
also serves WBTV—covers fires, sports con- 
tests, graduations, and numerous other 
events when no hurricanes are brewing. It is 


a live quintet of reporter-photographers 
headed by Benton, an alert young man whose 
many friends tip him off to unusual stories. 
To keep up on regular sources of local news 
he need only cock an ear toward an array of 
loud speakers on his desk. They report 
around the clock on the operations of the 
State highway patrol, the State and county 
police, the sheriff's office, fire department. 
A battery of wire-service tickers brings in 
news from all over the world. 

Each of the five men drives a car equipped 
with a two-way radio and carries a film 
camera and sometimes a sound-film camera. 
He also has one or more 2-kilogram nickel 
cadmium batteries, one of which will run 
a sound camera for 30 minutes or a powerful 
floodlight—used in night coverage—for half 
that time. On-the-spot reports can be 
radioed to WBT, recorded on tape, and re- 
broadcast by the station. Films have to be 
processed at WBTV; but when the developers 
there are warmed up in advance the movies 
taken by Benton and his colleagues can be 
broadcast by the station within 8 minutes 
of the time they arrive at the photo labora- 
tory. , 

The newsmen, like other employees of 
WBT and WBTYV, have had their embarrass- 
ing moments. On one occasion a reporter- 
photographer was sprinting back to his car 
with a can full of exciting film when, as he 
jumped a ditch, the can popped out of his 
pocket and rolled irretrievably into a storm 
drain. Another time two newsmen were 
gunning their car toward the scene of an 
auto accident when they crashed into a 
powerline pole. Neither man was seriously 
injured but both were knocked out. When 
they came to they found that they and their 
wrecked car were being filmed by another 
crew from the WBT-WBTV newsroom. 


To get reports from schools, parks, and 
other places where programs are scheduled 
the stations have a small truck for radio 
broadcasting and a larger vehicle for TV 
operations. In these the pictures are trans- 
mitted to the station over telephone wires, 
recorded on tape, and rebroadcast. Each 
station has its own transmitter. WBT'’s— 
50,000 watts—is about 10 kilometers away 
at the top of a 120-meter tower. Programs 
are sent to it by wire. WBTV’s—100,000 
watts—is 25 kilometers away on a 168-meter 
tower atop Spencer Mountain which rises 
150 meters above the surrounding country- 
side. Programs are sent to it by microwave 
from a tower behind the station. 


As in most American radio and TV sta- 
tions, many broadcasts by WBT and WBTV 
are sponsored by firms which wnt to ad- 
vertise wares 


or services. These firms pay 
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the stations fees—based on the estimated 
size of the broadcast audience—in return for 
sales talks usually about a minute long, 
made by announcers. The listening public 
pays nothing. American stations—unlike 
those in many other countries—are not sub- 
sidized by the Government. They depend on 
their revenue from advertisers to finance 
their activities and this revenue enables 
them to carry on many nonrevenue educa- 
tional and cultural programs. 

Both WBT and WBTV are proud of the 
quality and number of such programs on 
their schedules. Some of them originate in 
New York at the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, one of the four nationwide networks 
with which the two stations are affiliated. 
Not only domestic but foreign productions 
of superior quality are broadcast. Not long 
ago, an educational film showing the birth 
of a baby, which Columbia bought from 
the British Broadcasting Co. after showings 
in England, was featured. Other good net- 
work offerings have included Shakespearean 
plays starring some of America’s and Eng- 
land’s best actors; talks on music by Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and reproductions of 
leading Broadway musicals. 

But many of the better programs are 
local productions. Both stations donate time 
generously to support cultural and educa- 
tional activities of the Charlotte area. They 
put on many recordings or live programs of 
the symphony orchestra, the local oratorio, 
choral, and opera societies, and the two 
music groups. Whenever one or the other 
can induce Carl Sandburg to come over from 
his home at Flat Rock, N.C., 130 kilometers 
away, it presents a program of poetry. And 
both stations offer news at hourly intervals 
all day long, sometimes with analyses by 
local or national commentators. On one 
WBT program listeners hear an analysis by 
local experts of radio Moscow's output to 
North America. 

The two stations cooperate closely with 
the city and county school systems and with 
the University of North Carolina, at Chapel 
Hill. Jefferson Standard has given a 10,000- 
watt transmitter to the university and has 
established four annual $1,250 scholarships 
there for students who plan careers in radio 
or television. As a link between the uni- 
versity and Chariotte’s elementary schools, 
WBT rebroadcasts the lectures on American 
and world history and general science which 
North Carolina teachers give 5 mornings 
a week. These lectures are heard in the 
schools, where they are part of the courses 
in these subjects. 

Both stations give considerable evening 
time—when listeners and viewers are most 
numerous—to public questions. There are 
debates or discussions by interested citizens 
of such issues as whether to fluoridate the 
water supply, extend the city limits, or build 
additional schools. The stations also broad- 
cast without charge speeches by candidates 
for city, county, and Federal offices and— 
in compliance with Federal law—give equal 
time to opposing candidates. One WBTV 
announcer recalls wryly that he once over- 
did the equal time requirement. He showed 
a picture of a candidate who can be called 
Jim Bloggs and then inadvertently started 
a phonograph disk which had been supplied 
by the man’s rival. As Bloggs smiled benev- 
olently at the TV audience, the voice of his 
rival boomed: “Hello, folks. I’m Joe Goopel 
and I sure hope you're going to vote for me.” 

The broadcast day at Jefferson Standard 
begins at 5:15 a.m., when a WBT commen- 
tator goes on the air with a program of local 
news and music. The TV station starts 
warming up at 6:15 with a 15-minute test 
pattern of concentric circles and shadings 
varying from white to black to help viewers 
adjust their sets. Morning to evening out- 
put on weekdays is aimed primarily at chil- 
dren and housewives. The youngsters get 
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programs full of fantasy, animals, comedy. 
and lessons. Their mothers get news, drama. 
comedy, and music, much of the latter from 
Jefferson Standard’s 250,000-record library 
Advertisers are well aware that American 
women hand over 80 percent of the money 
spent in stores, and they are eager to im- 
press them with the worth of various prod 
ucts. The advertisers also realize that ir 
they plug their wares too insistently their 
audience will turn to rival stations. Most 
sponsors, therefore, submit without com 
plaint to the code worked out by broadca: 
ing stations limiting the plugs to a reas 
able number per program. 

From 6 to 8 p.m., both stations broadca: 
programs designed to appeal to entire fan 
lies. This output includes news, comedy 
music, and folksy drama, with a TV dete 
tive story on Saturday. From §8 till 
WBTV uses comedy and dramas, which 
gets from the Columbia network. WBT p 
on an hour show which may feature either 
the local symphony, or a good network pre 
entation, a couple of well-known comedian: 
and popular music, interspersed with news 
and interviews with interesting people. Th: 
radio station goes off the air at midnigh 
but WBTV continues until 1:30 with a 
movie. 

On Sunday both stations offer religiou 
programs. In one of these “The Pastor A: 
swers Your Question,” a Catholic priest, a 
rabbi, and two Protestant ministers col- 
laborate. Different ministers appear from 
week to week; a regular Sunday speaker is 
Dr. J. S. Nathaniel Tross, publisher of the 
Charlotte Post. Dr. Tross, a Negro clergy- 
man and educator as well as a publisher 
has been a WBT fixture for more than a 
decade. 

Music by the Cleveland, New York Phil- 
harmonic, or other major symphony orches- 
tra also is often a feature of Sunday pro- 
grams. This also is the time for WBTV & 
present portions of Broadway musicals such 
as the all-time hits like “Oklahoma” and 
“South Pacific.” 

Some of the films for afternoon or eve- 
ning shows come via the Columbia network 
Others are bought by Nat Tucker, WBTV's 
program supervisor, from salesmen repre- 
senting either Hollywood studios or smaller 
firms which make films especially for TV 
showings. 

For local programs, WBT, and WBT\ 
maintain a total of 10 announcers, a couple 
of women home economists, and 10 musi- 
cians who specialize in folk music. Each 
station has lively competition from other 
stations in the area and to some exten! 
each competes with the other. That is, both 
try to persuade the people of the Carolinas 
to dial in to their programs. And both sell 
advertising time to Carolina firms. Both 
have formidable local competition—WBT 
from a big rival network station and 7 other 
radio stations of varying sizes, and WBT\ 
from a big TV station. 

Within a radius of 150 kilometers of the 
stations, there are 1 million home radio 
sets and 400,000 more in local automobiles 
This compares with 646,000 TV sets which 
screen pictures in black and white and 3,00 
which reproduce programs in color. But be- 
cause visual-sound programs have more im- 
pact than sound alone, advertisers will pay 
more for time on the TV station. From 
8 to 10 p.m.—when the audience is largest 
they pay $1,250 an hour to get their proc- 
ucts advertised on WBTV, though 7 minutes 
of advertising per hour is the limit. Nearly 
all the programs at this time are Columbis 
network shows which originate in Hollywood 
or elsewhere. WBTV hands over 70 percen' 
of its receipts for such shows to Columbis 
to defray production and other costs. 

Between them, WBT and WBTV have # 
annual gross income of about $3,800,000, ©! 
which two-thirds represents TV money. Net 
income approximates $1 million. Of this 
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tal, 52 percent goes for Federal taxes and 

percent for State taxes. 

rhe two stations employ 160 people whose 

ries represent Jefferson Standard’s big- 

t outlay. Pay in most categories com- 

res favorably with that in American cities 

comparable size. Announcers average 

0 a week. 

Like many American companies, Jefferson 

indard provides its employees, without 

t, insurance against accident and hos- 

alization expenses. The company also 

nsors an old-age retirement plan. Be- 
ning at age 30, each employee contributes 
um based on his income. The company 
tributes twice this amount and the ag- 
gate forms a retirement fund from which 
employee receives payments beginning 
ige 65 to supplement the old-age retire- 
nt program administered by the Federal 
vernment. 

It will be a long time, however, before 

st Jefferson Standard people begin draw- 

x retirement benefits. Charles Crutch- 

ld, vice president and general manager of 

th stations, is only 48, and most of his 

ies are sO much younger that the average 

e of the staff is about 30. 

Crutchfield, quiet and courteous, began 
n radio as an announcer and became man- 

er Of WBT at the age of 33, the youngest 

inager of such a big station in the coun- 
“We think the future of TV lies in 
lor,” he said recently. “WBTV already 
insmits one homemaking program in nat- 
ral hues and will put out more as the 
number of local color sets increases. Our 
studios are designed for a switch to all- 
lor aS soon as we want to make it.” 

The station already has two video tape 
recorders which are in effect electronic cam- 
eras which change light images into elec- 
tronic signals. They reproduce color more 
accurately than film and record pictures on 
tape without need for developing or other 
processing. Moreover, when the tape has 
been shown, the pictures can be erased and 
the tape, like sound tape, used over and 
over. 

Like the other 500 TV and 3,000 radio 
stations in America, WBT and WBTV are 
licensed by the Federal Communications 
Commission, a Government body which reg- 
wates but cannot censor radio broadcasting 
and telephone and telegraph service by pri- 
vate companies. The stations apply to the 
FCC every 3 years for renewals of their per- 
mits to broadcast. 

The area around Charlotte is industrializ- 
ing. The population is increasing. Both 
stations are growing with the community 
they serve. Today their joint value exceeds 
$15 million. The enterprise that began as 
a hobby is probably the most successful op- 
eration that ever came out of a chicken 


ce yp. 





Contemplated Authorization for Investi- 
gation of the Federal Highway Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
[IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, on tomorrow 
this body will consider authorization for 
various Subcommittees of the House. 

I would respectfully call attention of 
the members to the contemplated au- 
thorization for investigation of the Fed- 
eral highway program in the amount of 
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$772,000. There is ample evidence of 
irregularities in carrying out the gigantic 
roadbuilding plans. At this time I find 
no fault with past work of the commit- 
tee or with the intent to continue such 
efforts. 

However, it is my contention that 
when the National Government must 
spend almost $1 million to investigate a 
single program, no matter how exten- 
sive, there is need for improving the 
basic legislation establishing the pro- 
gram. The irregularities exposed by the 
subcommittee are only a part of the 
difficulty. 

The Federal aid highway program has 
built-in planned inefficiencies which 
violate no law except the laws of com- 
monsense. 

Further, there must be a clarification 
of responsibility. The Federal Govern- 
ment furnishes 90 percent of the money, 
but the State ostensibly administers and 
supervises the execution. The Federal 
Government should see that its con- 
tributions are wisely spent, but must do 
this in a manner which will not lead to 
Federal control. Under this arrange- 
ment a complainant in highway loca- 
tion or relocation problems never knows 
where to enter a protest and in fact 
finds it difficult to do so. The State acts 
with advice and consent of the munici- 
pality or county. The Federal Govern- 
ment must approve State plans, but 
originates none. 

Finally, having heard all testimony in 
the committee hearings on these re- 
quests, I conclude that the minority 
should have a more proportionate repre- 
sentation on subcommittee _ staffs. 
Otherwise, it will be impossible for every 
member of the subcommittee to make his 
maximum contribution. 





The Late Honorable Willa B. Eslick 
SPEECH 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying a brief 
but sincere tribute to the memory of a 
former Member, the late Mrs. Willa B. 
Eslick, of Tennessee. 

Mrs. Eslick was the first woman to 
serve in the House from Tennessee, and 
she was an outstanding and beloved 
Congresswoman. 

She was a native of Fayetteville, Lin- 
coln County, Tenn., in the district which 
I have the honor to represent in the Con- 
gress. She resided in Pulaski, Giles 
County, Tenn., which formerly was in the 
district I represented. She was a mem- 
ber of a most distinguished family of my 
State and was a grand lady of Tennessee 
and the Southland. She was a fine ex- 
ample of the greatness of a noble woman 
with ability to endure crises and still 
carry on nobly. 

After the late Honorable Edward E. 
Eslick, her husband, died on the floor of 
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the House while speaking on behalf of 
veteran legislation, Mrs. Eslick had the 
courage, ability, and determination to 
carry on and was elected to succeed him 
for his term of office and serve in the 
finest tradition. 

Mrs. Eslick was a most charming and 
engaging woman, greatly interested in 
the public affairs of this Nation, and lent 
her presence to public gatherings and 
political meetings in our State in the 
advancement of the Democratic candi- 
dates and the philosophy of the Demo- 
cratic Party. She was considered one of 
the grand ladies of my State, and I wish 
to convey an expression of sympathy to 
the members of her family in Tennessee. 





Arthur G. Trudeau: Foe of 


Fat-Cat Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Stars and Stripes of Saturday, No- 
vember 12, 1960, on Lt. Gen. Arthur G. 
Trudeau, the U.S. Army’s Chief of Re- 
search and Development. 

The article follows: 

Lr. Gen. ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU: JOE OF FAT-CAT 
LIVING 
(By Paul Spiers) 

“I wish to God America would at this crit- 
ical juncture exert herself. She might rise 
on eagle wings and mount up to glory, free- 
dom, and immortal honor if she did but know 
her strength.” 

While these are net the precise words of 
Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Army 
Research and Development, during an exclu- 
sives Stars and Stripes interview, they assert 
what he believes the national spirit 
should be. 

They are the words of another Vermonter, 
Ethan Allen, leader of the Green Mountain 
Boys. 

The 58-year-old Trudeau is, to use a Pen- 
tagon phrase, no tunnel vision man. 

His interests range from the practical— 
directing the Army’s efforts in basic research 
costing about $50 million a year—to writing 
light verse. 

In between these poles, he’s an expert left- 
handed guitar player; engineer; plays golf 
in the low eighties; daily churchgoer; go-go 
orator, making several score major speeches 
annually; and economics scholar whose 
works appear in university publications. 

Trudeau, who repeatedly urges uninhib- 
ited thinking in America, as far back as 
1946 warned about the economic threat of 
the Soviet Union. 

During the interview the general, who 
comes from the State whose motto is “Free- 
dom and Unity,” was asked: 

“You’ve been quoted as saying, ‘We need 
to get pulled out figuratively of our cham- 
pagne-filled bathtubs and thrown under an 
ice-cold shower.’ Just who in America has 
this fat-cat life? Industry? ‘Business? 
Military?” 

“It applies to the American people as a 
whole,” he said. “It involves every one of us. 


Lt. Gen. 
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Com! t policy of instigating anarchy 
cha wherever po sible worldwide 
I on us and the nations allied 
h us a tremendous responsibility A re- 
wakening of the pioneering spirit is needed 
y we of the free world grapple with 
e vicious challenge of communism. 
If freedom is to be retained in the world 
day, greater sacrifices will be required 
han we have yet envisioned 
Trudeau was graduated from West Point 
1924 as an engineer and also received a 


master’s degree in civil engineering from 
the University of California 

Prior to World War II he served in the 
Corps of Engineers, taking part in large pub- 
lic works projects. During the war, he was 
ne of the Nation's top expert nphibious 


warfare 


He commanded the ist Constabulary Brig 
Germany from 1948 to 195€ 
Then he became a schoolmaster and stu- 


dent of economics while serving as a deputy 
commander of the Army War College for 2 


years 


During the Korean conflict he mmanded 
the Ist Cavalry Division in Japan, and the 
7th Infantry Division in Korea 

It was as 7th Infantry Division commander 
that he answered a complaint about control 
of dogs with light verse in a military news- 
paper 


One stanza reads 


“The howls of woe from canine lovers 
Have left my staff ‘twixt smiles and tears 
This fight we’re in its not just play 
With all due respect to the SPCA 
So let’s get on and win this war 
Then we'll cater to dogs, but not before; 


When Chinese troops have left their 
trenches 
We'll turn to legal sons of bitches.” 


After the armistice, he came to Wash- 
ington as assistant chief of staff for intel- 
ligence. Two years later he returned to 
Japan as deputy chief of staff, Far East and 
United Nations Command. In 1956 he re- 
turned to Korea as commanding general, I 
Corps. 

He assumed his present post in April 1958. 

This month marks the fifth anniversary 
of the creation of the office, Chief of Re- 
search and Development. Two months ago 
it was given added authority. 

Trudeau said the realinement recognized 
‘the growing importance of research and de- 
velopment,” and results have already justi- 
fied the decision and that further changes 
will result in even greater improvement. 

During the interview, he was asked the 
following questions: 

“Are the cards stacked against us in view 
of Russia’s industrial growth, annual capital 
investment, advances in space technology 
and conventional war power, and graduating 
214 times as many engineers and scientists?” 

“My answer,” he said, “is that the cards are 
not stacked against us. Our Nation is strong 
in the face of her trials today. We have de- 
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cisive weapons with which to defeat the 
Reds in every realm of the span of total con- 
flict—and one of the mightiest is our incom- 
parable technology. 

“In the flelds of science and technology, 
we have significant advantages over the Com- 
munists and it is our business to be ever 
aware of this superiority and strive not only 
to maintain it but to extend it. 

“I don't say their scientists and techni- 
cians are as broadly trained as ours. But 
the Soviet production lines provide evidence 
that they are very competent in their fields.” 

He emphasized that “the economic threat 
today needs to be considered right along 
with the military threat as one of the great 
challenges to American supremacy between 
now and the turn of the century.” 

“Is the Army’s research and development 
program hampered by the quantitative gap 
between United States and Russian scientists 
nd technicians?” 

“T wouldn't say it has hampered our pro- 
gram; apparently it has affected it. You will 
notice today that a very substantial propor- 
tion of our scientists are not native born. 
We have Germans, Norwegians and so forth 
serving the cause of freedom. 

“The problem is that only one scientist out 
of 100 is truly outstanding. I’m talking 
about an Einstein or a Steinmetz (the elec- 
trical engineer). 

“So the larger number you turn out the 
greater chance you have of producing a larger 
number of very brilliant young men.” 

What is your comment on a recent New 
York Times survey that declared the space 
scoreboard shows the United States ahead by 
standards of scientific accomplishment in 
what has been done and is planned? 

Trudeau expressed general agreement and 
said that the “latest example” is the Courier 
communications satellite, which in one pass 
between ground stations in Puerto Rico and 
New Jersey can transmit and receive the word 
equivalent in a Sunday Times. * 

He pointed out that “Soviet accomplish- 
ments have been very substantial” and “ad- 
mittedly the jump the Soviet Union acquired 
with regard to the large booster at the time 
of sputnik has not yet been overcome and, 
consequently, continues to affect our maxi- 
mum effort in space.” 

Asked to comment on a newspaper report 
that for the next 5 years most Army Officers 
will remain convinced that their weapons 
are too old and inefficient in comparison with 
new Russian arms and anticipated transpor- 
tation is so slim and slow that it will prob- 
ably arrive too late in any real war to do 
much good, he replied: 

“This question of relative weapons systems 
is a difficult question to answer. Our ground 
forces are still well equipped with conven- 
tional weapons. Although they are not 
weapons of greatest potential, they still serve 
an extremely good purpose and would be 
effective on any battlefield of today and into 
the near future. 

“The Army has done very well in connec- 
tion with battlefield missiles. The ones we 
have are good. The ones that will come in 
shortly will be even better. 

“We do lack the ability to defend our- 
selves at ranges beyond that of the Red- 
stone missile today (175 miles). Here we 
have the problem of combating the Rus- 
sian Army’s missiles, some of which range 
in excess of 700 miles.” 

Trudeau, who is noted for his “just the 
facts” approach, stressed that militarily 
“Russia does not have any walkaway and 
knows it.” 

Concerning transportation, he said he was 
“very much encouraged” by the strategic air- 
lift appropriation made by the last Con- 
gress. 

“As far as tactical transportation on the 
ground is concerned, we have a new armored 
personnel carrier (M-118) and a new tank 
(M-60) coming off the production line. 
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“Other ground vehicles give us a wi 
rounded family of transportation. I 
better ones are under development. 

“We still have a real problem in the 
to move our forces from where they mi 
initially be landed by strategic airlift up | 
the actual battlefield. In the immedi 
area or the envelope of the battlefield, 
Army feels the need of a lot more air tra 
portation for reconnaissance, supply, evac 
tion, and troop movement.” 

A plane like the Caribou and a helicop 
like the Chinook will particularly enh: 
our capability in this regard. 

The Iroquois helicopter and Mohawk pl! 
will do much for us in reconnaissance, 
servation, and evacuation. 

“We hope developments are coming 
vertical landing and takeoff (VTOL) 
craft which will increase our capability 
moving numbers of troops, particularly { 
reconnaissance and special attack forces 
a far faster method than presently possibl« 

“What scientific breakthroughs are jy 
anxious to see materialize in the near futur 
and what breakthroughs do you anticipat 

“First, a suitable vertical aircraft 
(STOL) short takeoff and landing aircra 
that can fly low, slow, and quietly. 

“In this connection, a relatively quik 
power source, capable of propelling aircr 
and for other purposes, is highly importa 
American industry is aware of this need. 

“There may be other weapons systen 
which will constitute a real breakthrou 
from some of the ones we have today. T! 
great advances in metallurgy, electronics, an 
chemistry, plus the ability to utilize gre 
extremes of temperatures and pressures, c 
effect a major change in many items of mi 
tary equipment. 

“A modern army must be a changing 
army—a quick-change artist—especially in 
this fabulous age of science and technolog\ 
We must start an effort right now to com 
up with the things which the Army certainly 
will need in 1970 and later. Otherwise, th: 
future will come upon us with breathtaking 
speed and find us half-prepared.” 

“What is the general concept of what the 
Army is looking for in missiles and other 
equipment?” 

“What the Army is looking for in missiles 
and other equipment can generally be cov- 
ered by the concept ‘cheap, simple, effectiv« 
and reliable.’ 

“We are in the Volkswagen, not the Rolls 
Royce class. We want a good design ini- 
tially. We want function, not frills. 

“The intensity and cost of battle is such 
that it may not be advantageous to fire 
$100,000 missiles once a day even at worth- 
while targets. 

“Sometimes these targets are hard to dis- 
cover. And there may be delays in bringing 
firepower to bear. 

“Since cost is still a real factor in war 
I’m stressing the importance of conven- 
tional artillery and simple rockets and mor- 
tars that can be fired in heavy concentration 
frequently, and under any weather condi- 
tions. 

“It will frequently be true that 100 rounds 
of artillery ammunition, will be more valu- 
able than one missile. Even though the 
total cost of all the artillery shells is less 
than that of the missile. 

“The cost of a missile increases rapidly 
with range and consequently there is little 
economy in firing a very expensive medium- 
range missile at a very short-range target, 
even if you could. The requirements 3+ 
short ranges usually call for expenditure of 
a great number of missiles or artillery shells. 
Consequently, we are looking for extreme 
simplicity in short-range missiles and mini- 
mal use of expensive gyroscopes and guidance 
systems.” 

“You have been quoted as saying that the 
Army has under contract projects involving 
19 complete rocket and missile systems and 
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ther related projects. To the layman 
it seems a lot. Couldn’t a half dozen or 
do the job as well as 21?” 

Twenty-one does seems a lot, but we 
w our business. And you'll find the 
nber will be reduced rapidly over the 


rs. 

For instance, Nike-Ajax, still in opera- 
1 and making a real contribution, already 
being replaced by Hercules. Corporal’s 
cessor, Sergeant, is about ready for pro- 
tion. Redstone is being superseded by 
shing shortly. 

A new missile under consideration may 
lace as many as three existing missiles. 
siles “A” and “B” are under active con- 
eration. Such missiles coming into pro- 
stion later this decade could replace La- 
sse, Little John, and Honest John, for 
tance. 

Consequently, we agree with you and 
pe and expect the number of true mis- 
e systems in the Army will be reduced 
ow 10 in the next few years.” 





Un-American Activities Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 
Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edito- 


rial from the Times-Review, published at 





a Crosse, Wis., relative to the work of 


the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 


The editorial was dated Feb- 
iary 24, 1961: 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
Most Americans, we believe, are aware that 
e Communist world has declared a relent- 
s war to the death on the free world. 
viet Premier Khrushchev’s “We will bury 
u” was no idle threat. 

The war is nonmilitary in character so 
r, and we hope it remains so. The Soviet 
apons are planned riots, propaganda, in- 


filtration, espionage, subversion, diplomatic 


.ckmail, coups d’etat, and economic im- 
erialism in the underdeveloped world. 
There are two ways in general to fight this 


war of the Communist world against us. 


ie is negative, the other positive. 
Negative: This strategy includes the ex- 
sure of all the wiles and tricks of the 


Communist international machine, of its 


rents and dupes. Two US. agencies are 


working tirelessly in this area: the FBI, and 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 


ittee. 
Positive: Negative strategy alone is only 


defensive and cannot achieve victory over 
the Communist threat. A positive strategy 


lls for promoting programs of social justice 
the United States and throughout the 


world: programs of action, economic and po- 


tical aid, religion, education, land reform, 
iustrial development, etc., that will negate 


among the people the false appeal of com- 
munism., 


The Reds can stir up unrest and violence 
ly where injustice—especially social injus- 


tice—continues to fester, to degrade human 


gnity, and to deprive men of their natural 


rights to a share in the general welfare. 
A few organizations and individuals may 


ve concentrated to such an extent on the 


negative weapons of warfare with commu- 


m, while denying or ignoring the need for 


social justice programs, that they have 


sught disrepute on many fine agencies do- 
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ing a commendable job in defense of the 
free world. They have tarnished a good 
word, “anticommunism,” by a blind, and 
sometimes fanatical use of tactics against a 
real Communist threat. Every true Ameri- 
can should be proud to be anti-Communist, 
but that is not enough. 

But the work of exposing Communist tac- 
tics and agents is a necessary one. Exposed 
to public view and understanding, the Reds 
and their tactics are far less dangerous than 
those hidden, secret members who infiltrate 
organizations for their own ulterior purposes. 

Exposure is particularly urgent now when 
the Communist Party in the United States 
is trying to expand its influence by playing 
on Americans’ natural desire for peace. The 
party is trying to create a public mentality 
here hostile to all internal security programs 
and national defense efforts. 

Any response to the Communist challenge 
baséd on misinformation, alarmism, extrem- 
ism, or vigilante action can do more harm 
than good. We must have a realistic, analyt- 
ical understanding of the threat which the 
Communist movement presents. 

That is why we support the investigative 
work of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Despite some errors in the past, that com- 
mittee is doing a highly competent and most 
necessary job of alerting the country to the 
twists and turns of the Communist appara- 
tus, whose object is to undermine the free 
world by exploiting its every weakness. 

Many of those who are signing petitions 
to abolish HUAC have never signed petitions 
against subversion, have never engaged in a 
campaign against communism or in favor 
of social justice at home or abroad. Others 
are naive dupes who want to be classed 
among the liberals, but have no real 
understanding of true liberalism. All who 
sign or support petitions to abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
deliberately or not, are opposing the well- 
being of this country and the free world. 

We take our stand with FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, who warned recently that 
“communism was never more dangerous to 
American freedom than right now.” At all 
costs we must preserve and strengthen the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 





Ad for “Operation Abolition” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1961: 

AD FOR “OPERATION ABOLITION” 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is energetically circulating its 
movie, “Operation Abolition,” in which Com- 
munists are shown to have inspired last 
spring’s San Francisco student demonstra- 
tions against the committee. 


CHURCH COUNCIL ATTACKS MOVIE 


So the general board of the Nationai Coun- 
cil of (Protestant and Eastern Orthodox) 
Churches advises its member churches not 
to exhibit “Operation Abolition” without ex- 
plaining it—meaning smearing it as some- 
how faked or exaggerated, which it isn’t. 

The domestic reds, pinks, and fellow trav- 
elers hate “Operation Abolition” as the 
Devil hates holy water. The National Coun- 
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cil of Churches’ leadership is frequently ac- 
cused of giving aid and comfort to the Com- 
munist enemy. So you can finish this edi- 
torial as well as we can. 

As for the House committee, it should be 
grateful for this bit of free advertising for 
“Operation Abolition.” 





Post Mortem on Lumumba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW MEXICO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Robert C. Ruark 
appeared in the New York World Tele- 
gram of February 24. 

Mr. Ruark knows Africa and the Con- 
go, which is more than can be said for 
most of our people, especially the offi- 
cials, and those who write newspaper 
articles and editorials. 

It is certainly unfortunate to have a 
representative of the United States talk 
from the top of his head about some- 
thing he knows precious little about in 
one of the world’s most dangerous pow- 
der kegs. In other words, it has never 
been very bright to throw a lighted cigar 
into an oil tank. 

The article follows: 

Post MORTEM ON LUMUMBA 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Before the combined pressure of Russian 
propaganda and an American lipservice 
aversion to snake killing enshrines Patrice 
Lumumba as a martyr, I would like to relist 
some descriptives which were used in this 
newspaper under my byline when Lumumba 
first crawled out of the woodwork into world- 
wide attention. 

Those qualifiers were “liar, Russian tool, 
and a callous inciter to murder, rape, and 
riot, in all of which categories he has re- 
cently placed himself.” At other times he 
was variously called clown, buffoon, penny- 
ante thief, turncoat, expedient, and similar 
apt accuracies. 

Dag Hammarskjold accused him of “geno- 
cide against the Baluba peoples of the 
Kasai.” The starved children with the pot- 
bellies and windstraw legs are Lumumba’s 
casualties. At one time 291 rapes of white 
Belgian colonists—some in front of husbands 
and children—were laid at his door. His 
reign of terror spread to his vice premier, 
Gizenga, in his stronghold city of Stanleyville 
in Oriental Province. He had a frightful 
blowup with the United Nations at one time 
because the U.N. would not send troops in a 
personal war against Tshombe in Katanga; 
against Klonji in the Kasai. 

The rioting, looting, raping troops were 
Lumumba’s troops. The determined exter- 
minations in Kivu and the Kasai were Lu- 
mumba’s exterminations, Not once—not in 
one single instance—during his short, un- 
happy political life did Patrice Lumumba 
ever offer a faint hint of solicitude for the 
African peoples of the Congo outside a very 
few of his own political pets and assistants. 

There was no honor in the man. He 
switched allegiances from one side to the 
other as rapidly as he changed his expres- 
sion from contrived charm to insane anger. 
He blackmailed both East and West shame- 
lessly, fleeting to the Russians when the 
American powers checked him, coming back 
again to fawn on the United Nations when 
he thought he could use it as a tool as well. 


IN 
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He lost his first election at independence 
time, reversed the loss, and came back to 
,power in a matter of days. Rankest dis- 
honesty attended both elections. He was 
chiefly responsible at one time for the Congo 
having two principal governments, both 
clamoring for recognition in the U.N. halls. 
He rose and he fell, like some ridiculous 
jack-in-a-box, but in his rising and falling 
literally tens of thousands of people died 
and children starved and women were raped 
and houses burnt and all hope of a settled 
Congo fled further from realization. 

Knowing something of the people and the 
man himself, it would be my hunch that 
Lumumba was either beaten to death in 
captivity or was given what the Spaniards 
called the “ley fuga’”—you turn him loose 
and tell him to run and shoot him for escap- 
ing. Or, equally likely, he was taken to the 
bush, scragged, and dumped. 

I rather liked the quote from Katanga 
Interior Minister Munongo: “If people ac- 
cuse us of killing Lumumba, I will say 
‘Prove it!” Whether they killed him as 
coldly as a gangster is executed is of really 
no great importance. He’s dead, and his 
death could cause the killing of many thou- 
sands more, possibly even touch off a major 
war, if it is dignified by the United Nations 
and allowed to be warped out of shape by the 
Russians or expanded into martyrdom by the 
bleeders. 

Patrice Lumumba was a political crook 
who was trying to take over a tough side of 
town, and the other crooks done him in. 
He was certainly a bit mad; certainly ruth- 
less in his own disregard for decency, order, 
the future, or the present lives of people— 
if they belonged to other tribes, other colors, 
and other parties. 

Africa has taken him back to her bosom 
again. It is better to leave him as he left so 
many thousand others—dead, unidentified, 
and as speedily forgotten as possible 
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HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Official publication of the North Caro- 
lina Citizens Association, We the People, 
carried in its February 1961 edition an 
excellent article with respect to the limi- 
tation on outside income for our social 
security beneficiaries. 

The thought expressed in the article 
is in line with my feeling that there 
should be no limitation on the amount 
of income that a social security bene- 
ficiary should be permitted to earn from 
outside sources. I have a bill pending 
in the Congress to repeal the limitation 
in the existing Social Security Act with 
respect to outside income. I hope that 
my colleagues in the House will support 
the enactment of my measure. 

I feel that the House will be interested 
in what the outstanding publication of 
the North Carolina Citizens Association 
has had to say about the matter, and 
under unanimous consent I insert the 
article from the February 1961 edition 
of We the People in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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EARNING LIMITATION OF THE SOcIAL SECURITY 
Act SHOULD BE REMOVED 


We have more people over 65 in our coun- 
try than any time in our history. Many of 
the 12 million who are eligible for social 
security benefits cannot afford to retire, be- 
cause the benefits are not large enough to 
live on, and if they work and make addi- 
tional income after retiring they are penal- 
ized after the first $1,200 of earning. 

Why not let them earn all they can? Cer- 
tainly these old and respected citizens could 
hold their shoulders back, and their heads 
up, a little better if they could earn, in ad- 
dition to social security payments, enough 
additional money to feel that they were use- 
ful citizens. 

Some of the greatest efforts in the scien- 
tific, medical, literary, and musical fields 
have been crowned with success in the twi- 
light of old age. Certainly the Government 
should do nothing to slow down or shut off 
these efforts, or the demands which come 
as crowning achievements at any age. Let 
the aged be entitled to their earnings, and 
all of it, regardless of so-called social secu- 
rity. 





Rural Electrification: Today and 
Tomorrow 
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HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I have the privilege of calling 
to the attention of the membership the 
attached copy of a speech, in part, made 
by my colleague, the Honorable WALT 
Horan, of Washington, to the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association’s 
annual meeting at Dallas, Tex., on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1961. I would like to urge all 
Members to study this speech carefully 
as it gives in a very few words the ob- 
jectives and accomplishments of REA 
during the last 26 years. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION: TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(Address of Representative WaLT Horan, 19th 
annual meeting, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Dallas, Tex., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1961) 


I am delighted to be here today and hon- 
ored by your invitation to address the annual 
meeting of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. 

This beautiful city in the great State of 
Texas is an appropriate place for a meeting 
of this organization. One of the first REA 
loans was made in September 1935 to the 
Bartlett Electronic Cooperative in Bartlett, 
Tex., down near Austin. Texas today has 
more REA cooperatives with more miles of 
lines serving more consumers than any other 
State. As of November 30, 1960—97 Texas 
borrowers had built 156,000 miles of lines 
to serve 418,000 consumers in this large 
State. 

My own State of Washington can modestly 
claim the highest per member consumption 
of electricity in the Nation and the lowest 
per kilowatt cost for wholesale purchases. 
Also 7 of our 13 Washington REA coopera- 
tives have completely discharged their fi- 
nancial obligations to the REA. 

Texas has a much more important reason 
for pride in REA, however. It was a great 
Texan, with whom I have had the privilege 
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to work in the Congress, who in 1936 au- 
thored and sponsored the first Rural Electrj- 
fication Act in the U.S. House of Represent.- 
tives. 

I refer, of course, to the admired, respec 
ed, and beloved Speaker of the House, Sa 
RAYBURN. It has been said by others ,and | 
repeat, that had the service of Mr. Sam 
the House been limited to the joint auth 
ship and sponsorship of this act alone, 
would have been sufficient to give imm 
tality to his name. Certainly the legis! 
tion could not have been passed withou 
the Speaker’s special talent for winning a 
ceptance of a controversial measure by re 
onciling the judgments of men of stro 
conviction but of opposite views. 

Another great statesman who alway; 
fought valiantly for the public interest spon- 
sored the REA bill in the Senate, Senator 
George Norris, of Nebraska. There have be: 
some great names in rural electrificatio: 
Among them, Gifford Pinchot, Frankli: 
Roosevelt, George Norris, Sam Rayburn, and 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, the first REA Ac- 
ministrator. Bipartisan in its original spon- 
sorship, REA has enjoyed bipartisan suppor 
ever since. 

There is little need to review here the 
history of the success of REA. During th: 
25th aniversary last year, it was recited in 
the Halls of Congress and throughout the 
country, but you people have lived this his- 
tory. Some repetition is not amiss, however 
for if we are to look intelligently and con- 
structively to the future, we need to keep in 
mind where we are today and how:we got 
there. Rural electrification is not merely a 
matter of mechanical technology, but is a 
social force helping to mold the culture of 
rural life. The program has exercised a pow- 
erful social and economic influence in our 
rural society for 26 years. With imagination 
courage, and intelligent planning, it should 
continue to be just as constructive a force 
in the future. 

We are all familiar with that repeated 
figure that less than 11 percent of our farms 
were receiving electricity from a central sta- 
tion. Similarly when the telephone loan en- 
abling law was enacted in 1949 approximately 
40 percent of farms had telephone service— 
practically unchanged since 1920. As 4 
measure of the REA’s continuing growth 
let’s take a look at some of the most recent 
statistics. 

In July 1960 over 444 million farms, or 97 
percent, were electrified. More than half 
them get their electricity from REA-financed 
systems. 

A total of $4.4 billion has been authorized 
by the Congress for this program. As 0! 
November 1960 the REA has approved loa! 
of $4.2 billion to 1,087 borrowers and 93 per- 
cent of REA loans went to cooperatives. 

Nearly 5 million consumers in 46 State 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands were 
receiving electricity through 1% millio! 
miles of lines. It is estimated that by 197 
the number of consumers will increase ¢t 
more than 6 million. 

Speaker Rayburn’s prediction that farm- 
ers would become large consumers of elec- 
tricity has certainly proved accurate. Farm- 
ers have found more than 400 uses for 
electricity, and monthly average use ha 
increased from 40 kilowatt-hours in 1937 t 
146 in 1950 and to 345 kilowatt-hours 1 
1959. By 1970 it is estimated that this figur' 
will almost double. As early as 1948, Edison 
Institute found that average kilowatt con- 
sumption per month for all residential ©! 
domestic services (chiefly urban) was 3 
kilowatt-hours less than average month! 
consumption on farms. 

Of considerable significance is that the 
average cost per kilowatt-hour for residentia! 
rural electric consumers is about 2144 cents 
Contrast this with the 15 to 25 cents cost 
to farmers before the rural electrification 
program started. 
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On the financial side also the program has 
been successful. By November of 1960, the 
Government had received a total of $1.3 bil- 
lion in repayment. This included $435 mil- 
lion in interest and $160 million paid on 
rincipal ahead of schedule. Only one bor- 
rower was overdue in payments and seven 

operatives had repaid their loans in full 
rom revenues. 

The rural telephone program has also 
made progress during the past 10 years. 
‘ongress has authorized a total of $759 mil- 
ion and REA has approved loans of $732 
million to 727 borrowers—less than 30 per- 
ent of these borrowers are cooperatives. 
Nearly $41 million has been repaid including 
$18 million in interest and $4 million in ad- 

ince payments. More than 370,000 miles 
f line have been built and the number of 
subscribers has increased from less than 
17,000 in 1950 to 1144 million in November 
1960. 

I am proud of my record, along with a 
yipartisan majority of consistent defense of 
REA and support of a continuing improve- 
ment in electric and telephone service to 
our farmers at prices which they can afford 
to pay. Contrary to the impression the 
pecial interest groups are trying to give 
the American people, the REA cooperatives 
represent free enterprise at its very best 
and strengthen our democracy. American 
cooperatives, including rural electrics, are 
owned by 14 million families. There are 
only half that number—some 714 million— 
American stockholders of noncooperative 
corporate shares, according to a recent Uni- 
versity of Michigan study. 

Let us now take a look at the future and 
the responsibility and place REA should 
assume in that future. 

Obviously we must move ahead, as rapidly 
as possible, with the rural telephone pro- 
gram. In this modern age. communication 
is so important that no rural home should 
be without the use of a telephone. The 
completion of the rural electrification pro- 
gram should also be pushed, although I sus- 
pect that the lack of electricity on many of 
those remaining farms is the result of eco- 
nomic conditions rather than availability of 
1 nearby line. 

The bringing of electricity to the farmer 
has undoubtedly solved many problems. It 
has. provided the comforts of the city dwell- 
er to the rural areas and it has reduced 
the drudgery of the farmer and his family 
by mechanizing the farm. 

In solving these problems, however, others 
have been created. More power must be 
put on the lines to operate the milking 
machines, water pumps, silo fillers, chicken 
brooders, heat lamps, television sets, wash- 
ing machines, trons and the other hundreds 
of uses for electricity on the farm. Power 
demands have been doubling every 5 to 7 
years. In 1940 REA borrowers distributed 
300 million kilowatt-hours and the amount 
has increased to over 25 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1959. By 1964 REA estimates input 
of power (excluding sales from one REA bor- 
rower to another) at 44 billion kilowatt- 
hours. 

Because of the nature of power trans- 
mission, the increases in number of cus- 
tomers with higher levels of utilization re- 
quire heavier cables, transformers and the 
like. The present load on rural lines was 
not envisioned when they were built—and 
even if it had been, adequate construction 
would have been too costly to consider then. 

Automation has caught up with the farm- 
er as it has with the miner, the factory 
worker, and all other production operations 
in our land. Today we produce more food 
with less manpower than ever before—the 
labor of one man can provide food and 
fiber for 25 instead of the 3 or 4 of a quar- 
ter of a century ago. As a result we are 
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piling up farm surpluses, and increasing 
underemployment on the farm. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, using 1957 data, 
estimated that 1.2 million farm males— 
nearly one-fourth of the total number of 
farm males with any income -were under- 
employed. The number must be even 
greater at the present time. Some econo- 
mists estimate that industry could recruit a 
million workers each year from our farms 
without creating food or fiber shortages. 
Underemployment is a major problem for 
which some solution must be found. In 
my opinion the solution lies in increased 
rural industry which will necessitate even 
larger power supplies than now contem- 
plated. 

Rural electrification has caused the devel- 
opment of a great modern dairy industry 
and fishing industry—both dependent on 
refrigeration. It has been in the past a 
boon to many small businesses and has even 
saved some small towns. New main street 
businesses and factories have been created 
by the vast new markets, methods, and pro- 
duction made possible by rural electricity. 
New recreational sites have been developed 
and old ones expanded. Summer homes, 
camps, fishing and hunting lodges and other 
facilities have sprung up on lakes and 
streams to be enjoyed by city and country 
dwellers more than ever before. Filling sta- 
tions line the highways of the Nation even 
in remote areas and automobiles have be- 
come a primary means of travel. 

All of these, however, have been inciden- 
tal to the promotion of rural electrifica- 
tion for the benefit of the farmer and rural 
dwelier which was the positive program es- 
tablished by the act of 1936. 

The success of the rural electrification 
program can be a beacon light to guide the 
way to the development needed to achieve 
for our rural population a standard of liv- 
ing of which we can be justly proud. We 
know from our experience of 26 years with 
REA that what needs to be done can be done 
by cooperation. 

There will be many obstacles, but these 
can be overcome by understanding. Essen- 
tial to the entire effort is a continuous in- 
formation and educational program for the 
farmer, the nonfarm rural dweller, and for 
the Members of Congress. Full knowledge 
and understanding of the program by these 
people cannot be taken for granted. They 
are continually subjected to the propaganda 
of those who seek to weaken, to curtail, and 
even to destroy, the REA. You in this 
organization have the best medium in the 
world with which to combat opposition— 
the membership of cooperatives, and satis- 
fied customers. The job requires a well 
organized, all out program of serious, imag- 
inative, factual information to all present 
and future customers of REA financed sys- 
tems, explaining the REA program, its ac- 
complishments, its purposes, its goals, and 
most of all the benefits of a program which 
gives consumers electricity at a minimum 
cost. This is a tremendously important as- 
signment, and the NRECA should assume 
major responsibility for carrying it out ef- 
fectively and successfully. 

In conclusion, let me summarize in three 
sentences: 

In my opinion, meeting the demands for 
more power and developing small industry 
throughout our rural areas to absorb under- 
employment, are the crucial problems con- 
fronting our rural society in the future. 
They are so interrelated that the solution 
of the one depends upon the other. The 
manner in which these problems are solved 
will determine whether the REA and the 
rural electric cooperatives of the future will 
be the progressive sccial and economic force 
in rural America which it has been in the 


past. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Reader’s Digest: 

CHINESE RED STAR OVER LATIN AMERICA 

(By Lester Velie) 


At Lima, Peru, a bookseller we’ll call José 
Prado not long ago received two gifts from 
Peiping—an exquisitely bound stamp cata- 
log and a South American geography with 
fine photographs and color plates. When he 
wrote his thanks to the sender, the Commu- 
nist Chinese Cultural Ministry, he was in- 
formed that $1,000 had been deposited to 
his account in a Canadian bank. It was his, 
if he would distribute Communist Chinese 
literature. 

The startled bookseller spurned the 
money—which would have turned him into 
a Chinese Communist agent. But the inci- 
dent provided a swift insight into the new 
Chinese Communist invasion of Latin 
America 

As this reporter found in 2 months of in- 
vestigation in seven countries, the Chinese 
have preempted the subversion lead in Latin 
American from their Russian partners. Part 
of the story is buried in Peiping, where the 
Chinese—in apparent agreement with the 
Russians—have created two training centers: 
one thats has already sent an estimated 200 
Chinese Communist agents, disguised as stu- 
dents, journalists, and cultural emissaries, 
to Latin America; another, that teaches Latin 
American Communists how to wage guer- 
rilla warfare and how to manipulate the 
bourgeoisie. 

As operating bases in Latin America, the 
Chinese Comnmmnists and their native dis- 
ciples have created binational cultural cen- 
ters in nine countries. The Red Chinese 
now beam 20 Spanish-language broadcasts 
weekly to Latin America. They have estab- 
lished a New China news agency in Havana. 
They are founding Chinese-language news- 
papers to woo the big colonies of second- 
and third-generation Chinese immigrants in 
Latin American cities. 

All this is part of a master plan which 
the Chinese proclaim will conquer Latin 
America for communism as it conquered 
China. To understand it, let’s listen in on 
a meeting that took place in 1934, in a 
country house outside Moscow. Here 70 
Chinese delegates to the Sixth International 
Communist Congress are lodged. Confi- 
dently, Mao Tse-tung—today chairman of 
the Chinese Communist Party—unveils his 
blueprint for conquest to a Latin American 
delegate guest. 

Communists lack numbers, Mao explains. 
So they must use non-Communist or even 
anti-Communists to gain their ends. Help 
the ambitious politician whose own party 
has temporarily passed him by; gratefully, 
he’ll help the Communist to a minor job 
later. Show a union leader how to organize, 
how to interpret a labor code; you'll soon 
be calling the tune on strikes. Make com- 
mon cause with crusaders against injustice; 
you'll win influential friends and respect- 
ability. Even help a dictator rule; in grati- 
tude he’ll give you jobs, let you build your 
party machinery while he destroys your more 
numerous democratic rivals. When the dicta- 
tor, inevitably, is overthrown, you'll be in a 
strong position to take over. 
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This cynical popular-front strategy was 
tried out first in Chile by a Communist who 
learned it from Mao. The Communists were 
soon lodged so strongly in the universities, 
the press, in politics, and in the unions, that 


they continue to wield important influence 
to this day 

In Cuba, the Communists put Mao’s lesson 
to work most effectively First, Cuba’s 


Communists performed vital chores for Dic- 
tator Fulgencio Batista, such as running his 





captive unions for him As predicted, the 
Communists were rewarded with jobs, in- 
cluding two places in the dictator’s cabinet, 
while democratic leaders were tortured or 
laughtered. When Batista fell, the Com- 
munists, still true to Mao’s teachings, were 
Johnnies-on-the-spot with technical help to 
Fidel Castro: help un the banks, to make 

rarian reform is Mao’s blueprint as- 
sted a handful of Communists in stealing a 
evolution. Now Maj. Ernesto “Che” Gue- 
vara, Castro’s top aide and mentor, boasts 

Peiping that Cuba is stirring armed re- 





bellion all over the hemisphere 


1e 
1inese are pressing a more 


ligerent lesson on the Latin Americans: 
ranize revolutionary centers in rural areas, 
nd from them y guerrilla war to seize 
] cities 
The Chinese see in Latin America striking 
similarities to the China they conquered 


They see landless peasants, warlords in the 
form of dictators, even “foreign devils’’—U:.S. 
business interests against whom the Chinese 
can whip up nationalist hate campaigns 
South America, indeed, presents an ocean of 
troubled waters for Communist to fish in. 
Two-thirds of all Latin Americans are chron- 
ically undernourished, almost half are il- 
literate, more than half live in squalor. This 
misery has erupted in demands for change, 


sparked by rising workers and middle classes 
in the cities 

Peasant Justino Maquira, who at 45 looks 
70, does not know that he is a pawn in a 
power game. But he does know he has a 
grievance Justino lives high in the Andean 
uplands 80 miles from Puno, Peru. As I 
talked with him, a bitter wind from the snow- 


capped peaks called painful attention to his 
tattered jacket, patched pants, and bare feet. 

He brought out his farm implements for 
my inspection—a large rock bound by thongs 
to the end of a club for breaking clods; a 
sharpened, well-worn piece of iron tied to 
a stick for hand plowing. As I examined 
them, the peasant spoke to my interpreter: 
“He’s looking at our misery.” 

The peasant’s handkerchief patch of land 
yields several sacks of finger-size potatoes 
yearly and some sacks of barley and quinoa— 
for its edible seed. I poked my head into two 
mud huts, one where the peasant stored his 
produce and cooked his meals, another where 
he slept on straw pallets on the earthen floor 
with his wife and two children. 

Justino’s economic life is equally primi- 
tive. He sells nothing except an occasional 
calf from one of his two cows. Sometimes 
he works at a 2-months’ stretch for a neigh- 
boring landholder at 6 soles (24 cents) a day, 
or journeys 500 miles to the coast to work 
in a cannery at the same wage. His yearly 
money income is about $25. Some of it he 
uses to buy bread at the Sunday fair, but that 
usually runs out by the third day. For most 
meals he has tea and boiled potatoes or a 
porridge of potatoes and barley. Once or 
twice a week—in some seasons—there is 
meat. Chronic undernourishment puts a 
nagging pain in Justino’s belly which he 
numbs by chewing coca leaves. 

Stretching across the dust-haunted plain 
were hundreds of hovels, overcrowding the 
meager land where peasants like Justino 
scratch for a subsistence living. News of the 


‘For a vivid account of Cuba under Com- 
munist rule today, see “Cuba Revisited,” 
p. 112. 
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North American periodista (journalist) had 
spread, and a crowd of Justino’s neighbors 
gathered. 

“What do you need most?” I asked. 

The answer poured out: “Everything. We 
need land, clothes, food. We need help with 
our agriculture. We need schools.” 

“What do you think of communism?” 

A spokesman answered: “Maybe it would 
be good. If we would be taught how it 
works, we might adopt it.”’ 

Seven million of Peru’s 10,500,000 people 
are impoverished Indians or, like these peas- 
ants, mestizos of mixed parentage. Two mil- 
lion of Bolivia’s 3 million people are Indians 
who until only recently gave forced serf labor 
to large landholders. Some 20 million peas- 
ants in northeastern Brazil are chronicaily 
hungry and so disease ridden that they sel- 
dom live beyond 30. These are all ripe to 
be taught—and the teaching, under Chinese 
Communist guidance, is underway. 

Peasant leagues similar to the rural revo- 
lutionary centers the Communists organized 
in China are being formed in Brazil. Last 
November the head of the Brazilian Peasant 
Leagues visited Communist China, presum- 
ably for instruction. 

City-dwelling intellectuals are being wooed 
just as energetically. At La Paz I found the 
recently established Bolivian-Chinese Cul- 
tural Association busily relaying invitations 
from Peiping to Bolivia’s leading doctors, 
and to teachers, students, and lawmakers. 
Virtually every important opinionmaker was 
included. The Bolivians could not know, of 
course, that their hosts, 13 organizations in 
all, would be arms of an apparatus created 
in Peiping to direct subversion and intrigue 
in Latin America—the Sino-American Cul- 
tural and Friendship Association. 

In Chile I found that the Red Chinese drive 
to make allies among intellectuals had 
achieved some solid results. Last year the 
Chinese Communists enlisted the aid of the 
University of Chile’s rector, Goémez Millas. 
Visiting Peiping, he arranged to send 11 
Chilean students to Peiping and bring 3 
Chinese to Santiago. 

“It’s bad enough for our students to be 
brainwashed there,” a security official told 
me. “But worse still is what the Chinese 
will accomplish with the people they send 
here. Their so-called students are all over 
25. They command perfect Spanish and are 
obviously trained graduates of the Peiping 
school for Latin American agents. 

“And where do you suppose they're placed? 
In the teachers’ institute, where they can in- 
fiuence the future teachers of our children.” 

Few Chilean cultural activities are free of 
Communist domination. Chile’s best thea- 
ter, connected with the University of Chile, 
is run by a Communist. So is the leading 
ballet company. 

“It isn't that the Communists can subvert 
people through the drama or the ballet,” an 
anti-Communist journalist said. “The big 
thing for them is to be part of a group, a 
front, in which they can exert influence 
through association.” 

Through association, the Communists not 
long ago got some of Chile’s leading public 
figures, most of them non-Communist, to 
sign a Communist-line document attacking 
U.S. intervention in Cuba. By infiltrating 
the intellectual, non-Communist left, the 
Communists dominate the Socialist Party. 
Hiding behind it, they came within an eye- 
lash (30,000 votes out of a million) of de- 
feating President Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez 
and electing a popular-front fellow traveler. 

The Communists put special emphasis on 
university students. Latin American stu- 
dents traditionally organize themselves along 
political party lines. Until recent years, stu- 
dent rebellion was directed generally at the 
ruling classes in their own countries. 
Bolivia’s present government, for instance, 
owes its existence to university and even 
high-school students who—while adult revo- 
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lutionaries were in exile—organized demon- 
strations, led strikes and even fought in the 
streets against the dictatorship. Commu- 
nists are now Channeling this student restive- 
ness to their own ends. They fan an im- 
poverished continent’s resentment against a 
rich relative, Tio (Uncle) Sam, exploit our 
mistakes and lethargy. 

The vice president of the University of 
Chile’s student body told me he and hi 
friends were being bombarded with maga- 
zines and with hundreds upon hundreds ot 
pamphlets, from Peiping, Hong Kong and 
Havana, all loaded with hate against th: 
United States. As a result, the students in- 
creasingly blame us for evils which thei: 
own governments have neglected for year: 
And under Chinese Communist manipula- 
tion, via Havana, they resort to violence such 
as the riots that cost 15 lives in Caracas last 
November. 

Through the press, too, the Communist 
tactic of using non-Communists is paying 
off. In Lima, for example, the most vigorous 
voice for the expropriation of a US.-owned 
oil company there is not a Communist paper 
but the biggest, oldest and most influential 
newspaper in the country: El Comercio—Th«¢ 
Wall Street Journal of Peru. The publisher 
a conservative, has been to Peiping, return 
ing to write two pro-Communist pamphlets 
More important, he has closed his eyes tc 
Communist infiltration in his newspaper. A 
Communist writes the editorials. The book 
critic is a Communist. Even the humor 
column, run by a Communist, fires poison 
darts at the “North American dollar curtain,” 
or at the “nylon curtain.” 

In Santiago, I found that it is not the 
insignificant Communist paper El Siglo that 
carries the ball in the anti-North American 
hate campaign. It is the biggest afternoon 
paper in Chile, Ultima Hora. Together with 
a Socialist paper, the anti-American press 
reaches one-third of all Chilean newspaper 
readers. 

What can we do about the increasing 
Communist threat in Latin America? 

Says one resourceful anti-Communist, ex- 
President José Figueres of Costa Rica: “It 
isn’t enough simply to be against commu- 
nism. You’ve got to be for something.” 

We must convince our neighbors that we 
are for the things in Latin America that we 
have won for ourselves: the right to vote 
the right to an education, the right to a fair 
wage. We must expose Latin American 
intellectuals to the North Americans the} 
most respect but rarely see: our distin- 
guished university figures, scientists, artist: 
authors, journalists, and labor leaders. 

If we are for something, we will take the 
steps in Latin America that we have taken 
elsewhere to help nations help themselve: 
Peru’s premier, Pedro Beltran, put it this 
way: “A fire is raging in your neighbor's 
house, and you rush to put one out thou- 
sands of miles away.” He was referring t 
the sore point that we have spent almost a: 
much aid money in Taiwan, say, as we hav« 
spent in all of Latin America. (We made a 
good beginning at last year’s Bogoté confer- 
ence, where $500 million of U.S. loans were 
pledged.) 

If we are for something, we will abandon 
the negative policy of supporting military 
dictators as the answer to communism. For 
one thing, it doesn’t work—as Cuba has 
proved. For another, it permits Commu- 
nists to paint us as the enemies of reform. 
Instead, we should help our true friends, the 
newly burgeoning democratic reform par- 
ties—all of them bitterly anti-Communist— 
such as R6émulo Betancourt’s in Venezuela 
Alberto Lleras Camargo’s in Colombia, and 
the Aprista party of Peru, which has been 
prevented from holding power by the 
Peruvian army. 

Communist successes in Latin America 
have been won largely by default. We coun- 
tered the Communist threat to Western 
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urope immediately after the war with 
eative and imaginative diplomacy—with 
1e Marshall plan that saved France and 
ily, and with NATO. Once we decide to 
eet the Latin American challenge, effective 
-asures will follow. 

But it is very late, and we must hurry. 





[he Sergeant at Arms, Zeake W. John- 
son—Genial Tennessean 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Miss Louise 
Mavis, an excellent writer and journalist, 
vhile attending the Kennedy-Johnson 
nauguration took occasion to visit with 
ur genial friend the Sergeant at Arms of 

the House, Zeake W. Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee. 

Miss Davis has written a most interest- 
ng article following her interview with 
the Sergeant at Arms, which I believe 
vill be of interest to the Members of the 
House—information on the colorful his- 
tory of the Office of Sergeant at Arms ex- 
tending back to the beginning of our 
Government and to the present. 

Zeake Johnson is the first Tennessean 
ind the 30th man in the history of our 
country to be honored as Sergeant at 
Arms of the House. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
irticle in the Appendix of the REcorp: 
{From the Nashville Tennessean magazine, 

Feb. 26, 1961] 


Hasn’t Hap To SMIreE 'EM (YET) 
(By Louise Davis) 


“Don’t you sit down by me, you traitor.” 
Kentucky Congressman exploded when an 
Ohio lawmaker had finished his speech and 
pproached his usual seat in the House. 

Fists flew. The Ohioan hit the Kentuckian 
n the head. 

Tennessee’s Zeake Johnson, House Ser- 
cant at Arms, was instantly out of his seat 
\y the Speaker’s rostrum, and across the 
hamber. 

“I Just stepped between them and said, 
If you gentleman want it, we'll give you 
lenty of room on the grounds,’ ” cool-headed 
feake said. “That was the end of that in- 
dent.”’ 

Zeake—one of the most popular men on 
opularity-conscious Capitol Hill in Wash- 
ngton—is a slight, quick, sharp-eyed man 
ho looks at least 10 years younger than 
is 50 years and has an authoritative air. 

He has never yet had to take the historic 
ilver mace to any Congressman to restore 
rder. But he could. Earlier Sergeants at 
(rms have. ; 

As keeper of the mace, the eagletopped 
ymbol of authority that links our Congress 
vith England’s earliest parliaments, Zeake 
lays one of the most dramatic roles in 
1e pageantry of our Government. 

No session of Congress begins until Zeake 
ias entered the House floor, bearing the 
ilver-and-ebony mace before him, and has 
laced it on the green marble stand beside 
he Speaker’s stand. No session ends until 
feake has taken the mace from its stand 
nd out of the House. 

“The symbol of his office shall be the mace, 
which shall be borne by him while enforcing 
rder on floor,”-the first Congress wrote into 
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its laws in 1789, mindful of the mace’s au- 
thority in England since the time of the 
Roman conquerors. 

“The mace is the only visible symbol of 
authority in our Government,” Zeake states 
proudly. 

But Zeake’s poise and easy dignity shine 
most in the pageantry of those special occa- 
sions when Senate and House meet together 
to hear messages from our President or visit- 
ing heads of government. 

“There is always a tension,” Zeake said, 


leaning back in the high-backed black 
leather chair in his office, just under the 
House. “Most anyone addressing a joint 


session is nervous. 

“A word of courtesy dropped at the right 
moment will.relax that tension.” 

Actually the responsibilities of the House 
Sergeant at Arms are tremendous. For one 
thing, it is his duty to give protection to 
every king, queen, or other visiting head of 
government while that person is on Capitol 
grounds. 

To protect Congressmen, as well as visitors 
and the Capitol itself, a force of 87 policemen 
is on duty the year round, all under Zeake’s 
direction. When the President comes to the 
Capitol, the Secret Service adds its strength 
to protect him. For special events, like the 
inauguration, hundreds more policemen are 
called in. 

When Puerto Rican fanatics shot at Con- 
gressmen in the House in 1954, the country 
was shocked to see how vulnerable our law- 
makers were. That was the year before Zeake 
became Sergeant at Arms, but he remem- 
bers the day vividly. 

“It stands as a constant warning 
what could happen,” Zeake said. 
the reason the Capitol Police force 
larged.” 

But it is Zeake himself who meets each 
President, each visiting king or queen or 
prime minister, as they enter a side door 
(one never used by the public) of the House 
wing of the Capitol. 

Briskly Zeake leads the way from that out- 
side entrance, through a maze of marble 
corridors, into an imposing room called the 
speaker’s lobby, just across the hall from the 
House of Representatives. 

There the visiting dignitary—whether it 
be General de Gaulle or the Queen of Eng- 
land—waits until a specially appointed com- 
mittee of Congressmen appears to escort the 
visitor into the House, down the red-carpeted 
aisles, and up to the Speaker’s rostrum. 

Even for this last part of the procession, 
Zeake leads the way. And when the speech 
is over, it is Zeake who leads the procession 
out of the House, down the corridors and 
back to the outside entrance where their car 
is waiting. 

“A little southern courtesy helps,” affable 
Zeake says. “I am fortunate enough to be 
from Tennessee. And Tennesseans usually 
know little jokes that will relax the tension.” 

The recently married King Baudouin of 
Belgium was the latest in the procession of 
royalty whom Zeake has escorted. Anthony 
Eden was Prime Minister of England when 
Zeake escorted him into the House in 1956. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Germany 
was one of the more impressive visitors he 
escorted in 1957. 

When Zeake led the King of Thailand into 
the House last year, it was the glamorous 
Queen who “knocked ’em cold,” Zeake said. 

But the real heroes, to Zeake, are the 437 
Congressmen and the one Resident Commis- 
sioner he works with every day. 

“The House is one of the greatest bodies 
of men on earth,” Zeake said quietly, 
earnestly. “They are not the common poli- 
ticians some men say they are. 

“People are always saying that politicians 
have no feeling at all, that they are think- 
ing only of votes. That’s not true. I have 
great respect for them.” 
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Zeake can sit at his small desk just to the 
Speaker's right and practically feel the tug 
of Corn Belt against coal mine, of Yankee 
factory against southern farmer. 

“The greatest thing about the House is the 
way it reflects the country’s feeling,” he 
said. “Something of the feeling of the 
country is better expressed here than any- 
where else.” 

Zeake is one of the first men on the Hill 
to meet new Congressmen, and, if they die 
in office, he follows them to the grave. 

He is the man they have to see to get the 
prized green stickers that permit them to 
use the Capitol parking lot. He is the man, 
at inauguration time, who doles out to each 
Congressman his allotted eight tickets. 

Zeake is the man who handles all bank 
transactions of House Members—paying their 
staffs, paying mileage, handling all accounts. 

Zeake’s office—a princely room with arched 
ceiling, deeply recessed windows, and a gilt- 
framed mirror over its mable fireplace—has 
a back door opening into the House bank. 
Chere he has a 15-man staff who assist in the 
banking operation, where Zeake himself was 
cashier for 10 years. 

Zeake—as everybody from President to 
page calls him—is, in a way, a politician's 
politician. He is elected to his office by the 
Congressmen at the beginning of each 2-year 
term 

He is the first Tennessean ever to hold the 
Office (Pennsylvania and Ohio have had 
five), and the 30th man in the history of our 
country to be so honored. 

Pleasing 437 Congressmen—each of them 
a big wheel in his hometown and each ex- 
pecting very special attention in Washing- 
ton—is no small task, Zeake’s assistants 
confide. 

“If anything goes wrong on this side of 
the building, it’s Zeake’s fault,” one of his 
assistants emphasized his problems. ‘With 
437 Congressmen around, there’ a lot of 
prima donnas.” 

Just getting a new Congress settled and 
underway every 2 years is a tremendous job. 
There are 62 new Members this session. 
Zeake makes up the roll and issues the 
checks. His bank prepares daily balances, 
sends statements to depositors once a month, 
cashes checks for Members. 

When a Member dies, Zeake must go to 
the funeral. It is prescribed by law. But 
he is genuinely grieved, and he suffers at this 
duty. 

It is his duty to make arrangements for 
the funeral, and to make all travel arrange- 
ments for the family of the deceased and for 
all Congressmen going to the funeral as offi- 
cial escort. It is Zeake who pays all the bills 
for the funeral and the travel. 

Of the 437 Congressmen in the House to- 
day, only 10 were there when Zeake began 
working at the Capitol in 1932. 

Zeake was barely 22 years old then, and he 
had seen 3 years of depression since his 
graduation from high school in his home 
town of Jackson, Tenn., in 1929. He was so 
grateful for the chance at the job as Capitol 
policeman (Congressmen Gordon Browning 
and Jere Cooper helped him get the appoint- 
ment) that the gratitude has never worn 
off. 

“I just feel that I am one of the luckiest 
people in the country to have such a job,” 
Zeake said. “After all, there have been more 
Presidents than Sergeants-at-Arms.” 

Zeake, born in Dyersburg on April 2, 1910, 
a son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Zeake Johnson, 
moved to Jackson as a smail boy. He con- 
siders his small town background a special 
reason for gratitude. 

“People in the city don’t have the privi- 
leges of small town citizens,” Zeake said. 
“And Jackson, being a railroad man, gave 
a boy a view of life and people, all kinds of 
people, that a city boy would not know about. 

“I’ve always been grateful for my small- 
town background.” 
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When Zeake was studying history in Jack- 
son high school, it never occurred to him 
that his career would lead him to the 

tamping ground” of men who have made 


ur Nation’s history 

‘I never even gave Andrew Jackson, the 
man my home town was named for, much 
thought until I came here,” Zeake said, 
glancing across his desk to the opposite wall 
where a handsome engraving of his hero 
ing 

“I never realized until I came here what 

meant for Jackson, a man from a new 
State, to be even considered for President 
All the politics he had to master. He is my 
favorite character in history, mainly because 
what he did has so much to do with our 
present history.” 

Zeake has thrilled to some of the great 
oratory he has heard in the House. He has 
seen the cold marble walls almost crackle 


with the fury of the moment. He will not 
forget the high drama of the day General 
MacArthur made his famous “old generals 
just fade away” speech. 

But the moment that blazes in his memory 
like a wind-whipped torch came shortly after 
noon on Monday, December 8, 1941, the day 
after Pearl Harbor. 

“It was the tensest scene I have ever 
witnessed,” Zeake said. “You could feel the 
tension in the air. 

“President Roosevelt addressed the joint 
session at 12 o’clock noon. One-half hour 
later Congress voted for war. Jeanette 
Rankin of Montana was the only one who 
voted against it. She had voted against 
World War I too.” 

The next October 1, Zeake enlisted in the 
Coast Guard and served for 3 years. When 
he left his Capitol job to go into service, he 
was Assistant Sergeant at Arms. When he 
returned 3 years later, he was made cashier 
of the House bank. 

Zeake not only found a unique career at 
the Capitol; he also found the girl he mar- 
ried there. Theodosia McKnight of Green- 
ville, S.C., was working in the office of Con- 
gressman John J. McSwain of South Caro- 
lina when Zeake met her. A year after he 
arrived in Washington, they were married, 
in April 1933. 

Since Congress convenes at noon, Con- 
gressmen usually eat a big breakfast and 
skip lunch. So does Zeake. Since Congress 
often stays in session until 7 or 8 o’clock 
at night, Zeake works those same hours. If 
Congress works all through the night, so 
does Zeake. 

Actually part of Zeake’s work keeps the 
Congressmen informed of what is going on 
in the House. They can glance in to see 
where Zeake has put the mace and know 
whether to return to their seats. 

If the House is in regular session, the mace 
stands high on the green marble pedestal 
to the Speaker’s right. If the House meets 
as a “Committee of the Whole” (to consider 
a bill, for instance, that would not concern 
the whole membership), Zeake moves the 
mace to a low white marble pedestal. 

“When the committee has completed the 
bill and the Speaker takes the chair again, 
the mace is raised to the high level,” Zeake 
said. “That’s the signal for the other Mem- 
bers to return.” 

The present mace—never meant to bash 
in heads like its ancient Roman antecedent— 
is modeled after the original made for our 
our first Congress in 1789 and destroyed when 
the British burned the Capitol in 1814. Like 
that first one, our 120-year-old mace has a 
long handle made of 13 ebony rods, repre- 
senting the Original States. 

The silver globe at the head of the mace 
has a world map engraved on it—and almost 
erased by generations of conscientious silver 
polishers. Atop the globe is the eagle with 
handsomely engraved and outstretched 


wings. 
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As Zeake takes the mace out of its case 
in his office and up the richly ornamented 
bronze stairway (the Speaker’s stairway) to 
the House, he is invariably awed by its sig- 
nifiance. 

With the Romans it was first a weapon, 
then a symbol of the emperor’s authority. 
With the British, the mace was borne into 
the House of Commons to represent the 
King’s authority when he could not be there 
in person. In our history, the mace has 
stood as a constant reminder to Congress- 
men of the authority of our Government 
over them. 

There has never been a moment when 
tempers ran so wild that the mace, lifted 
from its stand and presented to angry legis- 
lators, did not quiet them instantly. 

Even the slavery question that later split 
the Nation gave way to the mace in 1847, 
when furious northerners and southerners 
were battling it out in the House. The mo- 
ment the Sergeant at Arms presented the 
mace, the same one that Zeake guards to- 
day, shouting lawmakers were quiet again, 
and chagrined. 

Congressmen have drawn knives on other 
Congressmen, they have bloodied their fists 
and sailed books across the room at each 
other. In moments of fury, some of them 
have defied the Speaker. But nobody has 
defied the mace. 

Peace-loving Zeake Johnson, Jr., in his 
third term as Sergeant at Arms and his 29th 
year of work at the Capitol, has never seen 
the mace presented. 





He Didn’t Tell a Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Evening Star carried an editorial on 
February 23, 1961, with respect to the 
appointment of the Honorable Earl E. T. 
Smith, as Ambassador to Switzerland. 

The editorial entitled “He Didn’t Tell 
a Lie” expresses my sentiments and those 
of all of us who have admired Ambassa- 
dor Smith’s patriotism and devotion to 
duty. I feel that everyone should have 
the privilege of reading this splendid 
editorial from the Evening Star, and 
under unanimous consent insert it in the 
Appendix of the REcorp: 

He Diwn’t TELL A LIE 


There is a certain touch of irony in the 
fact that Earl E. T. Smith’s prospective ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to Switzerland 
was washed out on George Washington’s 
birthday. No cherry trees were involved. 
Instead, Mr. Smith’s real “sin” was that he 
told the truth about Fidel Castro and the 
American attitude toward this pro-Commu- 
nist dictator. 

The stated reason for Mr. Smith's request 
that his name be dropped from considera- 
tion, and President Kennedy’s compliance 
with the request, is that there have been 
“indications” that “my presence in Switzer- 
land would complicate the responsibilities 
that the Swiss Government has assumed in 
behalf of the United States in Cuba.” 
Whether the Swiss actually protested the 
Smith selection is not clear. There were 
enough indications of reluctance on Bern’s 
part, however, to create an embarrassing 
situation, and presumably to make it neces- 
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sary for the President to take this face-savy- 
ing way out. 

The Swiss attitude, however, is far fror 
being the whole story of the opposition t 
Mr. Smith. 


He served as our Ambassador to Cuba fron 
May 1957 to January 1959. This covered 
the last year and a half of the Batista regim: 
and a brief period after Castro came 
power. Soon recognizing Castro for wha‘ 
he was, Ambassador Smith tried hard t 
persuade his superiors in the State Depart 
ment that Castro was a menace to us an 
that the interests of the United States wouk 
best be served by trying to support th: 
Bastista regime. He failed in this becauss 
of the popular notion that Batista was a 
dictator, and thus, per se, an evil man wh 
should be ousted in favor of the politica 
“Robin Hood” with the flowing beard, and 
never mind the strong evidence of Castro 
leanings toward the Communists. 

The sin of this factual reporting on Castr: 
was compounded last August 30 when Mr 
Smith was called to testify before the Senat« 
Internal Security Subcommittee. In re- 
sponse to questions, Mr. Smith testified can- 
didly to the facts as he saw them. Concedin; 
that the Batista regime was corrupt, he said 
nevertheless that “without the United 
States, Castro would not be in power today.’ 
By this he meant that, in his opinion, Ba- 
tista was doomed when the United Stat« 
stopped supplying him with arms as a re- 
sult of pressure exerted by certain Member: 
of Congress, some segments of the press, and 
Castro agents and sympathizers in the 
United States. In short, Mr. Smith told 
the truth as he saw it, both as Ambassador 
to Cuba and as Senate witness. For this he 
will not soon be forgiven by those whom 
the truth nicked, including Fidel Castro. 

Mr. Smith left with the subcommittee 
however, a comment on dictatorships which 
is still very timely. There are influentia! 
sources in the United States, he said, which 
are dedicated to the overthrow of all dic- 
tatorships, but “they adept a doctrinaire at- 
titude toward this questien which is so im- 
practical that they ultimately unwitting); 
defeat themselves.” In the case of Cuba 
“we helped to overthrow the Batista dic- 
tatorship which was pro-American only 
install the Castro dictatorship which is pro 
Russian.” 

The truth of this must be evident to any- 
one whose mind is not hopelessly closed 
One dictatorship is down, a worse dictator- 
ship has taken its place. Relative pros- 
perity has given way to utter misery in Cuba 
A strong Communist beachhead has been 
established 90 miles off our coast. And we 
are far from seeing the end of the trouble 
and the danger which this poses for us, not 
only at home but throughout Latin America 





Two Major Firms in the 16th Ohio Dis- 
trict Show Confidence in Our Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, all is not as 
gloomy as some among us would have us 
believe. There are bright spots on the 
economic horizon. There are business- 
men who have faith in America and are 
willing to invest to provide jobs for 
Americans. 
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Last week two major firms in the 16th 
Ohio District announced plans for expan- 
on. 

The Hoover Co., of North Canton, will 
pend $2 million to enlarge its plant and 
icrease its production of the vacuum 
leaner. 

Rubbermaid, Inc., at Wooster, has an- 
ounced a new plant to cost $1,500,000. 

These plans illustrate confidence in our 

onomy and confidence in Ohio. 





Future Farmers of America Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
ervance of National Future Farmers of 
America Week, Faculty Adviser Arthur 
Mellor of Lodi Union High School in 
California has summarized some of the 
aims and achievements of his FPA boys. 

The Lodi chapter was the first FFA 
chapter to be organized in California. 
Following is the text of the article as 
published in the Lodi News Sentinel: 

Farming is not the only goal of boys who 
major in vocational agriculture at Lodi High 
chool. 

The term, “agribusiness,” has come into 
ise today to cover such Jobs as feed salesmen, 
bank farm appraiser, farm cooperative man- 
ger, soil testing laboratory worker, custom 
pray man, fruit and vegetable inspector and 
a host of other jobs, all requiring a sound 
education and training in agriculture. 

Lodi High’s agriculture department por- 
trayed by its Future Farmers was the first 
hapter organized in California. 

Local FFA members may be seen working 
with ladder and shears in the orchard of a 
neighbor, with paper and pencil as they 
study a farrowing setup and placing class 
ifter class of dairy cattle at a judging 

yntest. 

Leaving the fields for the classroom, you 
will see them recording results of a study in 
notebooks. In this type of classroom work 
good penmanship, correct spelling and good 
English are stressed as strongly as skill with 
tools or in the field. 

THE COURSE 


In order to train as many boys for as wide 
1 variety of agricultural jobs as possible, the 
high school agricultural course has a wide 
cope. 

Not only must the crops of the Lodi area 
be stressed but a broad foundation of basic 
griculture must be laid. 

Occasionally, a Future Farmer, whose 
lassroom work shows carelessness asks the 
juestion, “Why a class in writing and 
pelling?” 

And is told that careful attention to such 
subjects are necessary if he expects to be- 
ome a leader in agriculture and agri- 
business. 

BETTER EMPLOYEES 


Boys raised on a successful farm not only 
acquire a background that makes for happi- 
ness and contentment, but also have been 
found to make excellent employees in 
industry. . 

They are brought up, for the most part, to 
oe ae that daily work is one of the realities 
of life. 
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This attitude is highly prized by compa- 
nies who are constantly searching for men 
whose efforts will be the backbone of the 
company’s progress. 

It is not an uncommon sight for an agri- 
culture teacher visiting a dairy farm on a 
Saturday morning or during the summer to 
see a couple of boys, perhaps 10 to 14 years 
old, busy with truck, rope, and pulley, and 
jackson fork, unloading a truck of baled 
alfalfa and stowing it away high in the mow 
of a barn. Judging from the way they 
handle the equipment, it is evident the job 
is a familiar one. 

All through our district you will find these 
boys pruning grapes, cutting hay, milking 
cows, irrigating tomatoes, running sulfur- 
dusters, and plowing with tractors. Some- 
times you will find them running their 
machines far into the night—doing the work 
required during the season. 

Many of these boys recognize their 
forts are a vital factor in the family income. 
They grow up with a feeling of self-security, 
they recognize responsibilities and they 
serve their communities. just as they help 
their families. 

CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Ask a boy why he would like to be on a 
judging team and he will reply as a rule, 
“Guess I might learn a little something.” 

Join us while we watch a. judging team 
in action. 

You lean on the outside of a fence at 
Fresno State College. Inside, 30 boys are 
walking quietly around 4 cows, all of 
them numbered. The boys are completely 
absorbed in their task as they inspect the 
animals. 

Some stand back to get a picture of the 
animals’ general appearance—others view the 
animals at closer range to get the width of 
pins and hooks, the sharpness of withers 
or character of head, and note their observ- 
ance on the judging cards. 

After the cards are handed in the boys 
wait. As each boy’s number is called, he 
stands before a Judge and gives a verbal sum- 
mation of the class of cows. 

Clear, concise, and knowledgeable, the 
boys’ reports would be a source of pleasure 
to their parents. And the knowledge gained 
can never be taken away. 


FARM SHOP 


May we suggest to you parents, that if you 
want to get an idea of what goes on in the 
farm shop, to visit the shop some afternoon, 
preferably between 1 and 2 p.m. 

Tell the instructor, Glen McMasters, that 
you are there for a visit and then walk 
around, stopping whenever your interest is 
aroused. 

Here a boy lifts a helmet—like a knight 
of old—gives you a glance and then resumes 
his work. Perhaps he is welding up the sides 
of a stock trailer. 

The boys will advise you not to look too 
long without donning a helmet, as they know 
the effect of an arc on the naked eye, as 
they have had to pass—100 percent—a safety 
test on every piece of equipment they use. 

Over here is an odd piece of equipment, 
consisting of steel tubing, a moving chain 
with lugs and a motor. This is a bale hoist 
used to carry hay from truck to mow, and is 
the sixth hoist to be constructed in the 
shop. 

Last year one student made a grape gon- 
dola. If all the trailers, earth movers, har- 
rows, wheelbarrows, chicken feeders, farm 
gates, asparagus trucks, and hundreds of 
other items made in the farm shop were laid 
end to end they would reach all the way to 
a happy future and halfway back again. 

Farming today is one gigantic mechanical 
landslide and the budding agriculture me- 
chanics of today will be the ones who will 
make their dreams come true in tomorrow’s 
farm world. 


ef- 
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Obscene Literature 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, some 
progress has been made in the all-out 
struggle against the nationwide peddlers 
of filth, but the battle is far from over. 
Lewd material is still being sent into 
millions of American homes despite all 
that local law enforcement agencies, the 
Post Office Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have been able to do. 
This business of trafficking lewd material 
has been estimated as being in excess of 
a half billion dollars a year. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
deals specifically with section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code. That 
section provides a criminal penalty for 
use of the mails to sell and distribute 
obscene literature and medicines and de- 
vices designed to prevent conception or 
produce abortion. So far as it goes, the 
present statute is entirely commendable. 
However, the paragraph pertaining to 
obscene literature has proved to be en- 
tirely inadequate. Accordingly, while 
my bill would retain and preserve the 
other paragraphs of section 1461, it would 
drastically amend and greatly strengthen 
the obscene literature paragraph. In so 
doing, it treats the problem in four sep- 
arate parts: 

First. The first part concerns the mail- 
ing of obscene literature to schoolchil- 
dren and other children under the age of 
19 years. 

Second. The second part concerns all 
persons other than such children. 

Third. The third part concerns those 
who use the mails for transporting ob- 
scene literature to middlemen or retail- 
ers for further circulation or disposition. 

Fourth. The fourth part applies to 
those who receive the literature from the 
mails for such future circulation or dis- 
tribution. 

While my bill effectively covers every 
link in the filthy chain of depraved smut 
merchants who employ the U.S. mails as 
the vehicle for their despicable trade, it 
also maintains the continuing offense 
concept whereby violators can be prose- 
cuted either, first, in the judicial district 
in which the obscene literature was 
deposited in the mails, second, in any 
judicial district through which the mails 
passed, or, third, in the judicial district 
where the literature was delivered. This 
is the concept which Congress originally 
wrote into section 3237 of title 18, but 
which the 1958 Supreme Court decision, 
in the case of United States against Ross, 
repealed. The concept was revived and 
refortified in the 85th Congress, with 
the enactment of legislation similar to 
my bill, H.R. 1185, which became Public 
Law 85-796. 

One of the most important features 
of my bill is its more comprehensive and 
more specific definition of obscene mat- 
ter. It includes not only literature, but 
any article, matter, thing, device, or 
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substance of any kind which would sug- 
eest, induce, arouse, incite, or cause, 
directly or indirectly, first, lewd libidi- 
nous, lustful, indecent, obscene, immoral, 
or depraved thoughts, desires, or acts; 
second, the use of such things for any 
illegal purposes or in any illegal manner, 
or third, cause a corruptive, depraved, 
or immoral effect. 

The argument might be espoused that 
this definition is too broad and overly 
restrictive and might outlaw the use of 
the mails for the transportation of cer- 
tain legitimate medicines and devices. 
However, my bill contains a saving clause 
which exempts such mailing for bona 
fide medical, educational, and research 
purposes. 

There is also the argument that there 
is no statutory test to apply to the inter- 
pretation of the definition of obscenity. 
However, my bill does contain such a 
test, one which grew up with the formu- 
lation of- common law and case law, 
viz., the so-called reasonable man test. 
There can be no conviction and no pen- 
alty under this bill unless the literature 
or device in question is obscene “in the 
opinion of the normal, reasonable, and 
prudent individual.” 

There are those who would contend 
that this legislation would make the 
Government an arbitrary censor and 
would violate the freedom of the press 
and speech clause of the Constitution. 
Such an argument is entirely without 
foundation. With respect to censorship, 
the Supreme Court has frequently inter- 
preted the first amendment, and Mr. 
Justice Murphy in 1942 said, Chaplinsky 
aganist New Hampshire: 

There are certain well-defined * * * 
classes of speech, the prevention and punish- 
ment of which have never been thought to 
raise any constitutional problem. These in- 
clude the lewd and obscene * * * which by 
their very utterance inflict injury or tend 
to incite an immediate breach of the peace 


This, of course, applies with equal 
force to the publication of obscene ideas 
and speech or pictures. 

My bill provides a penalty of $5,000 or 
5 years’ imprisonment, or both, for the 
first offense and $10,000 or 5 years, or 
both, for each subsequent offense under 
this new subsection. The records of the 
Post Office Department disclose repeated 
convictions of the same violators operat- 
ing under assumed names, aliases, or dif- 
ferent trade names. These indecent 
people follow the practice of incorporat- 
ing their businesses under the laws of 
their State of domicile. As soon as the 
corporation is convicted, they simply 
dissolve the corporation and form a new 
one. The penalty provisions of my bill 
would constitute a substantial deterrent 
and a just punishment. I have only 
praise for the postal authorities and the 
enforcement officers of the Justice De- 
partment—they have done a good job 
with the tools they have. However, they 
need more tools and better tools. I sin- 
cerely believe those tools have been 
forged in my bill—possibly they need 
more polishing and sharpening, but it is 
up to the Congress to finish the task, 
and, I urgently feel, should proceed to do 
so immediately. We have here some- 
thing of paramount national interest. 
Every year, a horde of criminals, using 
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the mails as a vehicle of extortion, fleece 
thousands of our people of millions of 
dollars with a variety of fraudulent 
schemes which defy the ingenuity of the 
honest man.. We cannot afford it, and as 
a moral matter we cannot tolerate it. 
Ne must stop the flow of obscenity. 





Remarks of Hon. Richard C. Lee at Lou 


Perini Executive Dinner in Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting speech 
on urban research and problems which 
has been reprinted by the Greater Boston 
Economic Study Committee. 

REMARKS OF HON. RICHARD C. LEE AT PERINI 
EXECUTIVE DINNER 


We have passed into a new and unchar- 
tered area of challenge and of responsibil- 
ity for all of us who live or work in cities. 

Henry Adams once said that, “The dif- 
ference is slight, to the influence of an 
author, whether he is read by 500 readers 
or by 5,000; if he can select the 500, he 
reaches the 500,000." Henry Adams lived 
in Boston before the age of television, but 
I feel tonight that his words have a special 
meaning in our era of mass communication. 
In this audience of 200 are many who will 
help to determine the future, I believe, of 
the hundreds of thousands who live in Bos- 
ton and its surroundings; and I am pleased 
to discuss urban renewal with you. 

Most of you here tonight understand the 
challenge which the decay of our cities poses 
to us all in the sixties. Boston is respond- 
ing. As a matter of fact, sometimes I feel 
you respond too well—as when you attract 
the gifted and creative Ed Logue—to guide 
your development program. I suppose that 
this assures that big Boston will follow in 
little New Haven's footsteps, but as Henry 
Ford must be saying to himself this week, 
personally, I cannot work up the proper en- 
thusiasm. 

For some 7 years now, Ed and I and oth- 
ers across the Nation have been warning 
that urban decay is a primary national do- 
mestic problem and that it becomes more 
serious year by year. 

We have attempted to point out and to 
dramatize the startling facts which make 
the stagnation of our central cities a na- 
tional problem: more people live in slums 
than on all the farms of America; housing 
in the older areas of our cities falls into 
blight almost faster than we can clear 
slums; the large-scale investment required 
to renew blighted neighborhoods. 

You are familiar with these facts, I know, 
and the challenge which they pose to our 
initiative and imagination as Americans. 

The President’s Commission on National 
Goals put it directly: “We must remedy 
slum conditions, reverse the process of 
decay in the larger cities, and relieve the 
necessity for low income and minority 
groups to concentrate there.” 


We know our job, therefore, to put forth 
sound and viable long-range programs of 
development for our cities, and to carry out 
these programs in an atmosphere of under- 
standing and cooperation, public and private, 
government and business, city hall, and 
every individual citizen. 


February 2? 


We in New England have more than our 
share of obsolete factories, traffic-strangled 
downtown streets, and rundown residentia 
neighborhoods—and similar condition 
along with the pains of too rapid growt! 
and spoilage of vital natural resources, wate: 
and air, plague cities all across the Natio: 

New England suffers now, however, fron 
the inattention, the lack of civic spirit, anc 
imagination—suffers, in short, for the si: 
of a century in which her most valuable rx 
sources were utilized, and, in many cas¢ 
brutally misused, without regard to the fu 
ture. By our lack of thought and concern 
for the future over these past 100 years, we 
have despoiled our patrimony, and mad: 
of our once beautiful cities and suburb: 
jungles in which people and their mechani 
cal adjuncts, automobiles, are crowded and 
crushed together, and citizens have to strug 
gle for a little air, a little privacy, a littl 
help, all of which were considered part 
their natural rights a century ago. 

The programs to restore those rights t 
our fellow New Englanders and to insu: 
them for all Americans must must be long- 
range, flexible instruments for the achieve 
ment of a more prosperous, livable metrop- 
olis. Who was planning 30 years ago, or 
even 15 years ago, to meet the overwhelmin 
problems which crush our cities today 
Who foresaw the magnitude of the tran 
portation jams, or the extent of the su! 
urban migration, or the squeeze on par} 
land and open space? 

In 1949 the National Congress establishe 
the goal of a “decent home and a suitabi 
living environment for every American fam 
ily.” Today, nearly 11 years later, we ars 
not measurably closer to that goal. 

We cannot expect the Federal Governme: 
to do the job for us. Im fact, we don 
want them to try. These programs can, an 
must, remain local in origin, local in chara: 
ter, and under local plans, and la 
administration. 

But let’s be very clear that Federal fina: 
cial aid, national leadership, advice, encour- 
agement and the necessary prodding 
scolding are indispensable parts of this pr 
gram. We should recognize also the purp: 
and the effect of Federal financial incentiv: 
for putting private capital to work in rebuil 
ing and conserving the cities. 

We need all this help and as much m« 
as can be provided, since at present we ar 
but scratching the surface of our problem 
Yet, it is up to us to prepare the imaginati 
workable programs, it is up to us to sell th¢ 
great potential which still exists in our citic 
and it is up to us to attract the wholeheart« 
cooperative efiort of all our citizens. 

To succeed in renewal, a city must bring 
forth three conditions: 

First, enlightened, courageous and persis‘ 
ent political leadership. The mayor’s chair 
today is no place for the pleasant ribbon- 
cutter of yesteryear. Today’s municipa! 
political leader must be dreamer, planner 
educator, and yes, promoter, and salesman 
Boston is fortunate indeed to have a mayor 
of that caliber in Mayor Collins. He ha: 
provided fresh inspiration not only for Bos- 
ton, but for these programs around thé 
country. 

Second, an imaginative and hard-driving 
professional staff. If you have planners, you 
must have “doers” too; men willing to fight 
for the realization of their plans. There 
no bargain basement or shortcut way 
manage a development program. 

Third, renewal requires united and 
spired community effort. And by community 
effort I do not simply mean attendance 4+ 
meetings of committees and pious state- 
ments by civic leaders. I mean a community 
effort where citizens of all walks take an 
active part in the planning process, especially 
when it concerns their neighborhoods. ! 
mean the industrialist’s effort to modernize 
his plant in the city or to make his own pr!- 
vate renewal project dovetailed into the city ® 
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fort. Projects such as these can be worked 

t and have been achieved to provide a 

rgin of gain to the individual entrepre- 

ir. But more important, they mark a 

ersal of the psychological trend which 
ns down the city, which deprecates its 
lue and casts doubt upon its future. New 
isiness coming into town, or the dramatic 

1ewal of an old established business, is a 
iking mark of successful renewal. 

Slum clearance, too, is a dramatic indica- 

yn of a city’s will to live. Cities which do 
have extensive programs to clear their 
st foul slums by now are courting ab- 
ite disaster. 

But there are limits to clearance. As David 
Jalker, Director of the Housing and Home 

nance Agency puts it so well “We must 
nserve cities as well as rebuild them.” 
st of the housing left in our central cities 
Middle Ground,” houses 30 to 50 years 
, Slowly decaying and slipping into blight. 
i know the signs: peeling paint on the 

le walls, unkempt, scrubby patches of 
wn; sagging fences, dirty backyards, five 
milies in a house where three used to live, 
») stores and a small contractor’s yard on 
block which once was all residential. 

And we must conserve that which is 

,utiful in our cities as well. We can’t let 
ie bulldozer get out of hand. Boston, of all 

r American cities, is perhaps the best ex- 
mple of the beauty and charm that are our 
istoric legacy. We should cherish it and 
work to build beauty into the construction 
f our generation. The heritage of Boston 
nd indeed of New Haven as well, demands 

less. 

To do these tasks, our Housing Admin- 

ration, Mr. Norman Mason, has called for 
1e establishment of a rehabilitation indus- 

y to make conservation, renovation and re- 

ir an important and ongoing function of 
ie construction industry. I think we will 

| applaud his suggestion, but a truly effec- 
ve program requires other ingredients as 
ell. Foremost among these is the role of 
rivate lending institutions, not only in 
ranting loans for residential rehabilitation 
it in helping to sponsor new construction 
hich is so vital to our rebuilding programs. 

All of us, I am sure, are familiar with the 

odern pattern of mortgage loans, always 

n increasingly higher percentage placed out- 
ide the city, always a smaller percentage 
placed in the older neighborhoods. Federal 

iortgage insurance by itself is not enough. 
We must have the active participation of our 
ending institutions on a basis that is profit- 
ble to them, and I am confident that any 
city which has a comprehensive and well 
managed program, such as the one that has 
een started here in Boston, will find support 
nd participation readily forthcoming. 

These massive programs of urban renewal 

ive indirect benefits that are too seldom 
tated explicitly, but so many have become 

vident in the New Haven experience that I 
hould like to mention a few. 

A new sense of community responsibility 
nd unity develops rapidly when labor and 
nanagement officials, politicians and teach- 
rs and store owners, bankers and college 
\dministrators all get together to promote a 
program. The program goes forward—but so 

es the sense of brotherhood and of common 
responsibility, of the knowledge that no man 
is an island, which is essential to the develop- 
ment of community life in any city. Our 
inusual success in residential relocation— 
moving over 4 percent of our population 
from slums to decent —is due in 
large part to this community effort. 

And we certainly are cognizant of the 
tremendous boost which renewal gives to the 
construction industry, enriching the city 
through more jobs, more income, more effec- 
tive demand. New Haven is experiencing a 
construction boom never before equaled in 
Ser long history. In less than 5 years, con- 
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struction in our redevelopment projects has 
meant $70 million, in buildings either com- 
pleted or in progress now, poured into the 
New Haven economy. And we have not even 
passed the halfway mark. 

Moreover, in rehabilitation of rundown 
structures, we have encouraged home owners 
to invest $500,000 so far to bring their homes 
up to housing code standards and make 
them better places in which to live. And 
this program has only begun. 

Our New Haven program has many firsts 
to its credit. We have a greater percentage of 
our land area under redevelopment than 
does any other city; we are first, per capita, 
in total investment—private and public—in 
redevelopment construction. 

But to defer to Henry Adams once again 
“All experience is an arch to build upon.” 
We have crossed only a part of our frontier 
We will soon have an administration in 
Washington committed to do its utmost to 
help the cities of America help themselves 
We have a succession of reports by distin- 
guished private groups—the latest being the 
Committee for Economic Development and 
the President’s Commission on National 
Goals-—which have studied the needs of our 
urban areas and sounded the alarm; and 
I predict that the next 10 years will see 
great progress, great strides forward, toward 
the making of our cities fit places in which 
to live and work and find worthwhile rec- 
reation. When you look upon Boston or 
New Haven in 1970, you will not recognize 
the city of 1960. I am working to make this 
prediction a reality, and I know that you are 
too. 

But Boston was not built in a day. It 
has taken a century to create these prob- 
lems; and they will not be solved in 1 year 
or even in 5 or 10. The kind of program we 
need calls for courage and faith and toler- 
ance and imagination—and patience per- 
haps above everything else. But we cannot 
be patient with ourselves for we must share 
not only in solution of the problems which 
plague ous, cities, but we must recognize 
first, as well, our responsibility for their 
creation and their spread. It has been our 
apathy, our ignorance, our indifference, our 
lack of interest in our fellow man which has 
contributed to the decline of our cities. 

Until each one of us accepts a full measure 
of responsibility for what goes on in his city 
and feels about that responsibility much the 
way he feels about his duty to his own busi- 
ness or his own family, we will not make 
significant progress in reversing the down- 
ward trend in our cities. 

No, Boston wasn’t built in a day, nor was 
New Haven. The evils which exist in both 
of our cities, and in cities like our through- 
out America, whether they be evils like 
streets planned in another century for horse 
and buggy, tired, faded and dingy red brick 
tenements, dilapidated central cities, de- 
clining commercial cores, or industries 
housed in old-fashioned century old mill- 
type construction. 

It has taken 100 or 150 years to create 
these problems. It will take more than a 
year, or 5, I repeat, to solve them. And we 
must remember, when problems become 
more difficult tn our cities, when controversy 
arises, when difficulties occur and mount, I 
repeat, there are only a few heroes to solve 
these problems. 

More than that, many people don’t begin 
to understand that these problems are theirs, 
and that many times they have contributed 
to the creation of these problems—they, 
or their forebears. 

And so we enter a new era. We cannot 
expect President-elect Kennedy to solve these 
problems, nor can we even expect the solu- 
tion from a new Secretary of Urban Affairs 
or more money from Washington. These 
problems are our problems because these 
evils were created by us or our predecessors, 
and when the going gets rough, and diffi- 
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culties mount, I repeat, and when we look 
around for others to blame and for solutions 


which will not penalize us nor disturb our 
comfortable noncontroversial role in com- 
munity life—please, do me and every other 


public servant like me in America, and your- 
selves, a favor and remember what Walt 
Kelly wrote recently as an introduction to 
a book of cartoons on Pogo: 

“Resolved, That we shall take our stand 
upon this very place, with small flags wav- 


ing and tinny blasts on tiny trumpets, and 
meet the enemy. And may he not only be 
ours, he may be us.” 





Major Problems Affecting War Veterans 
and Their Dependents in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
continued increase of population in Cali- 
fornia brings with it additional prob- 
lems each year to take care of war vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

War veterans and their dependents 
from all States in the Union flock to 
California each year in such large num- 
bers that the requirement for providing 
rehabilitation and hospitalization be- 
comes a major problem. 

I am submitting herewith a statement 
delivered to the California congressional 
delegation in Washington on February 
27 by Lewis S. Sloneker, director of the 
Rehabilitation Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of California. 

Mr. Sloneker has been in this position 
for many years, and his testimony is 
based upon practical and actual experi- 
ence with these problems. His views and 
opinions can be relied upon because of 
his expert knowledge on these subjects. 

The following is the statement of Mr. 
Sloneker: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Cali- 
fornia congressional delegation, we appre- 
ciate, as always, this opportunity to again 
meet with you and we bring you greetings 
from the American Legion, Department of 
California. 

The purpose of our request for this meet- 
ing today is, as it has been for 13 out of 
the last 14 years, to discuss some of the 
major problems affecting war veterans and 
their dependents, in California, 

GENERAL 

At our very first meeting with you, and 
at each meeting thereafter, we have brought 
to your attention the need for additional 
hospital beds in California. Additional beds 
are still among our major needs. There are 
at present over 5,000 veterans in our Cali- 
fornia State mental hospitals, and as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961, there were a total of 2,528 vet- 
erans Officially on the waiting lists at Vei- 
erans’ Administration hospitals in Cali- 
fornia, including 63 awaiting hospitalization 
at the California Veterans Home. 

In October 1946 both the Congress and 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment approved for construction four Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals in California. 
They were: 1,000-bed neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital for San Francisco area; 955-bed neuro- 
psychiatric hospital for Los Angeles area; 
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250-bed general medical and surgical hos- 
pital for Fresno; 200-bed general medical and 
surgical hospital for San Diego. 

These hospitals were needed at the time 


they were approved for construction. Fin- 
ally after all these years construction has 
been completed on all but one of them. The 


of completion were: Fresno hospital, 
1950; Los Angeles area (Sepulveda), 


date: 
March 


1955; San Francisco area (Palo Alto), 1960. 

The approved hospital for San Diego was 
very suddenly canceled in January 1949, after 
the site had been obtained, plans and de- 
signs completed, bids called for, and the low 
bidder announced 

REPLACEMENT HOSPITAL FOR OAKLAND 
Ihe only other Veterans’ Administration 


hospital approved for construction in Cali- 
fornia since 1946 is the 500-bed general 
medical and surgical hospital to replace the 
712-bed G.M. & S. hospital at Oakland, Calif. 
Construction on this replacement hospital is 
now underway at Martinez, Calif. The 
American Legion is very disappointed with 
this reduction of 212 G.M. & 8. beds. The 
ever-increasing veterans population in Cali- 
fornia, which has doubled in the last 12 
years, and particularly around the Oakland 
area, fully justifies a 1,000-bed hospital. The 
most critical need of all in both northern 
and southern California is for some addi- 
tional beds for the long-term, chronically ill 
veterans who have or will soon reach maxi- 
mum hospital benefits but are so helpless, 
in need of nursing and attendant care, broke, 
and have no place to go. Many of our hos- 
pital beds for veterans are frozen for long 
periods of time with this type of patient. 
As we have told you before, it is our studied 
opinion that this replacement hospital should 
have a capacity of 1,000 beds with 250 of them 
set aside or earmarked for the long-term 
chronic or intermediate care patients. We 
. want to again make this as a recommenda- 
tion to you 
SACRAMENTO AREA 

There is need for a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital in the north central part of the 
State. Like the rest of our State, the area 
around Sacramento is growing by leaps and 
bounds. It is reliably estimated that there 
is need now for a 500-bed G.M. & S. Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital in this area. There 
is a real emergent need for such a hospital, 
unless something is immediately done to in- 
crease the bed capacity of the replacement 
hospital for Oakland. 


FRESNO HOSPITAL 


The request for hospitalization from veter- 
ans in the area of the Fresno Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital was so urgent that the 
admissions were restricted to emergency 
cases only and it became necessary for the 
Veterans’ Administration to assign part of 
their normal territory to other Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospitals in southern Califor- 
nia. We have been advised that this hospital 
was so constructed that some time later if 
the need developed the bed capacity could 
be increased by 90 beds by adding 2 floors to 
the west wing bringing it to the level of the 
east wing which is 7 stories. We know that 
additional beds are badly needed in this 
area and this appears to be the most economi- 
cal way to provide them. 


LONG BEACH HOSPITAL 


The long, drawn-out delay for completing 
the originally planned and approved perma- 
nent construction at the Long Beach Veter- 
ans’ Administration Hospital to replace the 
old temporary barracks type construction, 
has caused much suffering and hardship to 
veterans in need of hospitalization in this 
area. For approximately 5 years now, be- 
cause of this delay, this hospital has had to 
operate with a reduction of approximately 
130 beds from its original 1,600 bed capacity. 
The 83d Congress appropriated sufficient 
funds to complete the first phase of this con- 
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struction program. This brought 561 more 
beds under permanent construction. It 
leaves approximately 760 beds to come under 
permanent construction in accordance with 
the originally approved plans. It now ap- 
pears that the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Bureau of the Budget are causing unrea- 
sonable delay in making up their minds as to 
what is to be done with the final phase of 
this construction program. For months now 
they have been talking about the possibility 
of no further construction in the approved 
program for Long Beach and in its place to 
plan a new Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at some other location for the southern 
California area. We think the situation has 
already passed the emergency state and we 
urge you to cause the necessary funds to be 
appropriated and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion directed to provide at least up to the 
number of beds originally planned for per- 
manent construction at this hospital, or fur- 
nish them with the necessary funds and di- 
rect them to construct hospital beds else- 
where in the Southern California area in suf- 
ficient number to take care of the need with- 
out further delay. 


ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL 
LOS ANGELES 


We have brought to your attention before, 
the long overdue and urgent need for a 
building of permanent construction to house 
the Veterans’ Administration regional office 
at Los Angeles. It is a shameful disgrace 
that the Veterans’ Administration’s largest 
regional office remains housed in an old quon- 
set hut type of temporary construction that 
was built on Veterans’ Administration prop- 
erty for the Douglas Engineering Division 
early in World War II. There has been much 
talk and planning about building a new Fed- 
eral building on Veterans’ Administration 
property in West Los Angeles. It would pro- 
vide for the housing of a Post Office, the 
entire regional office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and several other Federal agencies. 
This is an ideal location. Such a building is 
badly needed for efficiency and economy. 
We have been advised that it has the whole- 
hearted approval of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the General Services Administration 
and the Veterans’ Administration. We sin- 
cerely hope the Congress will take the neces- 
sary action to appropriate funds and direct 
that such a building be constructed with- 
out further delay. If it becomes necessary 
to limit such construction for the housing 
of only the complete regional office of the 
Veterans’ Administration, this should be 
done. 


VETERANS’ OFFICE, 


VETERANS HOME OF CALIFORNIA 


Federal aid payments to (33) States main- 
taining veterans homes commenced in 1888. 
It has been the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment for a number of years to pay 50 percent 
or less of the cost for the care of veterans 
hospitalized and domiciled in State veterans 
homes. Federal subsidy in the amount of 
$2.50 per day per member or patient, or up 
to 50 percent, is the amount now being paid 
by the Government. The tremendously in- 
creased veterans’ population in California has 
brought about the urgent need to expand 
and improve the facilities of our State vet- 
erans home. A great majority of the vet- 
erans cared for in the home and hospital 
are aged and disabled with chronic condi- 
tions requiring long-term hospitalization or 
domiciliary care. Each one cared for in a 
State home is relieving the cost and demand 
upon the Veterans’ Administration, as they 
are all eligible for Veterans’ Administration 
care. 

The California Veterans Home has a 5-year 
building program planned for the construc- 
tion of 800 additional beds with the neces- 
sary auxiliary facilities for the acute and 
chronically ill at a cost of approximately 
$6 million. While the Congress has recognized 
Federal responsibility for many years (73), 
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by providing Federal aid for the mainte- 
nance, in part, for the care of veterans i: 
State homes, it has not provided any fund 
for capital outlay. Bills either have been o: 
will be introduced into this session of th: 
Congress, proposing that the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriate $25 million to be ex 
pended over a period of 5 years on a matc! 

ing basis of 50 percent cost to the Stat 

and 50 percent to the Federal Governme: 

We believe our state legislature will provi: 

matching funds if Federal aid for capit 

outlay is made available for use. 


CEMETERY FOR THE LOS ANGE! 
AREA 


Again we appeal to you to use your be 
efforts in having the Federal Government 
provide a national cemetery in the Los A) 
geles area. There are over a million vetera: 
residing in the area. The number increass 
by the hour. We do not know of any plac 
in the United States with anywhere near 
the veteran population that is so far re- 
moved from a national cemetery. The Vet- 
erans Administration Cemetery in West Los 
Angeles, where over 40,000 deceased vetera: 
are buried, has very little space for future 
burials. Veterans who die outside of a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital or domici- 
liary, unless their hospital care is being paid 
for by the Veterans Administration in a hx 
pital within the Los Angeles Regional ‘Office 
territory, or their bodies are unclaimed, ar: 
not eligible for burial in the Veterans’ Ac- 
ministration cemetery. Many next of kin 
from this area cannot afford transportation 
to Golden Gate Cemetery at San Bruno, near 
San Francisco, Calif. At the rate deceased 
veterans are being buried at Golden Gate 
Cemetery, it will be only a matter of a very 
few years when there will be no more sp: 
there for burial. 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


If many of you, especially those of you 
from southern California, have had an in- 
creased number of complaints from veterans 
and their dependents because of nonreceipt 
of compensation or pension checks it is be- 
cause the Veterans Administration has been 
attempting to centralize payments to al! 
beneficiaries from their data processing 
center at Hines, Chicago, Ill. So far, 13 of 
their regional offices have been converted 
to the ADP system. ‘The Los Angeles region:! 
office was among the first group that were 
converted on January 20, 1960. Subsequent 
to conversion, literally thousands of veterans 
and their dependents have had to go long 
periods of time without their compensation 
or pension checks due them. Many of them 
have no other income. It has caused them 
and the members of their families much 
suffering and hardship. Some have been 
threatened with the loss of their jobs be- 
cause of their failure to be able to pay their 
bills and the bill collectors are on them with 
threats to garnishee their wages. Others 
have been threatened or forced to move be- 
cause they could not pay their rent. After 
over 1 year’s experience under this system 
it is a foregone conclusion that it is unsatis- 
factory as a method for vouchering payments 
for compensation, pension and insurance 
payments to Veterans’ Administration bene- 
ficiaries. It has been extremely costly and 
every effort has been made to have it work 
satisfactorily. It is therefore a mistake, 
economically, and we can find no one that 
will disagree; that it can never be perfected 
to where it will render as good service to 
veterans and their dependents as the old 
system. Hardship cases are paid under the 
old system within 24 hours or less. Under 
ADP it is impossible to do this. It takes 
much longer and when payment is mace 
it has to be done outside the system. 


CONCLUSION 
William R. Burke, national commander 0! 


the America Legion and Robert M. McCurdy, 
chairman of our National Rehabilitation 
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ymmission, both from California, will ap- 
ear before the House Veterans’ Affairs 
ymmittee tomorrow morning, and present 
ur proposals within the jurisdiction of that 
mmittee. We sincerely hope and request 
hat each of you obtain copies of their state- 
1ents and support the American Legion’s 
ry moderate and justified requests. 





\ir Transport Design as a Cold War 
Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcoRD, I include the following editorial 
from the January 2, 1961, issue of Avi- 

tion Week: 

THIN EDGE OF THE WEDGE 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The brazen use of a Russian-marked 
llyushin 14 transport to drop arms and 

ipplies to the Lao rebels in Indochina 
hould serve to emphasize again the manner 
n which the Soviet Union is using both its 
rowing fleet of gas turbine-powered trans- 

rts and its surplus. of piston-powered 
equipment as the thin edge of what could 
develop into a powerful wedge for Soviet 
nperialism. 

The startling growth of Soviet strength 
n air transport has been evident to even the 

ost casual observers of the Aeroflot scene 
iuring the past 3 years. But there has been a 

ndency, particularly by U.S. airline experts 
sed to the technical refinements demanded 
y sharp commercial competition, to under- 
rate the value of this Soviet transport fleet 
. the international scene. The fact that 
ost of this Soviet equipment, both piston 
nd gas turbine powered, would have diffi- 
uty in competing in the international air- 
ne market on purely economic terms has 
ended to divert these experts from the value 
{ this equipment when shrewdly dispensed 
; an instrument for expanding Soviet in- 
ience in the underdeveloped or politically 
rmenting countries of the world. 


ECONOMIC WEAPON 


The growing Soviet transport fleet is pro- 

ding the U.S.S.R. with a number of assets. 

First, it is making a tremendous contribu- 

on to the overall economic development of 
he Soviet Union by providing an element 

f transport and communication never be- 

re possible in the vast reaches of the 19 

viet states. 

Second, it is providing Soviet military 
power with a mobility and flexibility it has 
never before enjoyed. The Western World 
has yet to feel the impact of this vital new 
factor in the Soviet military equation, but 

is already there and must be reckoned 
with. The airdrops in Laos and the swift 
enetration of the Congo by Ilyushin-borne 
Russians are significant straws in this wind. 

Third, it is providing the thin edge of the 
wedge for eventual large-scale economic 
penetration of key areas, paving the way for 
their eventual absorption into the Soviet 
colonial empire. 

Although only a few years ago it was the 
fashion among U.S. transport experts to 
scoff at the idea that Soviet aviation equip- 
ment would ever be any threat in the inter- 
national market, the initial steps in this 
penetration are now on the record for all to 
read, Soviet transport equipment has now 
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penetrated beyond the satellite belt to 


Africa, India, and the Middle East. The 
pure economics of these exports is secondary 
to these customers who have an urgent prob- 
lem that only air transport can solve, and 
of course, the political profit from these 
deals is carefully computed by the Soviets 
in shaving their prices for this equipment or 
in arranging suitable barter deals. 

A good case history on the impact of this 
Soviet export drive was provided in the De- 
cember 12 issue of Aviation Week reporting 
on the growth of Ghana Airways. In areas 
where the Soviet flavor is too distasteful 
for direct negotiations, the Czechs are active 
in offering Soviet transports and technical 
support to train operating and maintenance 
personnel. India, long dependent on British 
and U.S. aviation equipment, has become an 
unexpected repository for Soviet helicopters 
and turboprop transports. 

DARKHORES IN AN-10 


While the IL-18 turboprop transport prob- 
ably has more appeal to new entries into the 
airline field because of its resemblanc® to 
Western-type transports, we have long sus- 
pected that the AN-10 and its later develop- 
ments would eventually prove more attrac- 
tive to these underdeveloped countries be- 
cause of its ability to use grass and dirt 
fields, eliminating the requirement for ex- 
pensive concrete runways. Technical de- 
velopment difficulties have retarded the in- 
troduction of this series even in Soviet civil 
and military transport fleets, but if its 
“bugs” are eliminated we may see other 
countries following the Indian example in 
buying advanced versions of this airplane. 

The air transport area is a particularly at- 
tractive one for political penetration because 
it provides an excuse to deposit Soviet tech- 
nicians in the countries concerned, and also 
provides an opportunity to bring local na- 
tionals to the Soviet Union for technical 
training and exposure to its propaganda. 

The United States has long operated a 
technical assistance program in aviation for 
other countries, and it has been successful 
in areas ranging from Afghanistan, Ethiopia, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines to South Amer- 
ica. However, in view of the new problems 
arising from Soviet activities in this field 
and because new areas of the world are de- 
veloping an urgent need for modern air 
transport, it might be wise to reevaluate this 
program with the idea of revising and ex- 
panding it to better fit these changing re- 
quirements. 

This is an area in which the manufactur- 
ing and operational skills of the U.S. aircraft 
and air transport industry can make a tre- 
mendous contribution to the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. It will take some 
more imaginative thinking than has been 
displayed thus far to develop a more effective 
program in this area and meet the growing 
Soviet challenge. 





Youth Speaks Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of February 
23, 1961: 

Youru Speaks Up 

Evrror, Piracy Deauter: Sir, modern Amer- 

ican youth has been heavily criticized for 
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its apathy and complacency toward world 
affairs, for a large amount of American 
crime, and for allowing themselves to be 
misused by the Communists. Many adults 
pick out one of these points, and blow them 
up until they are thoroughly convinced that 
all American youth are delinquent, treason- 
ous, or have no other interest than their 
own pursuit of pleasure. 

One of the great tragedies of all times 
is that the evil and corrupt receive far 
greater notice than the good and the honest. 
I firmly believe that the vast majority of the 
youth of today are honest, loyal Americans, 
who are deeply concerned about the future 
of America, and mankind in- general. 

The fault of the younger generation lies 
in the fact that they have not exerted them- 
selves enough for what they believe in. But ° 
world conditions have deteriorated to such 
an extent that they must make a decision: 
They can turn to crime and complacency 
in an attempt to escape reality, they can 
line up with the Communists and work for 
the destruction of our freedom in an effort 
to find security in a Soviet America, or they 
can work, and work hard, to preserve the 
freedom our forefathers won for us. 

THomaS J. HAAs, 
Chairman of the Students for the Preser- 
vation of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 





Anti-Back-Door Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as an after- 
math of the recent refusal of the House 
Committee on Rules to report out my 
anti-back-door spending resolution, 
House Resolution 115, I submit without 
comment an informative editorial from 
the February 24, 1961, issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News: 


THE UNLATCHED Back Door 


In its first action, the newly packed House 
Rules Committee has smitten the taxpayer 
with a grievous action. It has voted, 8 to 6, 
to bottle up a resolution which would have 
barred back-door raids on the U.S. Treasury. 

For years, Congress has been permitting 
this back-door spending. It does this by au- 
thorizing Government agencies to borrow 
from the Treasury, instead of making specific 
appropriations for these agencies. 

This back-door spending isn’t counted in 
the budget. But it is spending all the same. 
And it is one of the reasons the national 
debt continues to pile up, all out of hand. 

It is like giving a blank check to a prof- 
ligate offspring. There are few, if ‘any, 
limits on how much will be spent. And no 
control by Congress. 

This is in direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion, which plainly says: “No money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law.” 

In the House, a “Committee Against Back- 
Door Spending” had been organized and 130 
of the 437 Members had signed up. This 
group was back of the resolution eight mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee now have killed. 
Senator Byrp of Virginia has a similar reso- 
lution in the Senate, and we hope the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee will not treat it so 
recklessly. 

The aim of these resolutions, as explained 
by Representative Petty, of Washington, one 
of the sponsors, is to combat inflation, cre- 
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ate confidence at home and abroad in our 
dollar, and give assurance to the taxpayers 


that their elected representatives can con- 
trol the spending of their money. 

As it is: 

Back-door spending enlarges the debt and 
stimulates inflation. 

The elected Representatives do not con- 

Government spending, or even know 
the why and wherefore of it. 

All this tends to diminish confidence in 
the dollar for the simple reason that un- 
sound spending practices by the Government 
make people, at home and abroad, uncertain 
about the future value of the dollar. 

As Senator Byrrp says, the need for orderly 
and intelligent control of Government 
spending is obvious. Nothing is more ob- 
viou 





Eighty-four Dollars a Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I ask permission to insert an 
editorial from the-.Iola Register, Iola, 
Kans. The editorial, entitled “Eighty- 
four Dollars a Month,” is the work of 
Mr. Angelo Scott, one of the most 
trenchant commentators on the current 
scene anywhere. I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of my colleagues Mr. Scott’s argument in 
favor of increased social security pen- 
sions, as opposed to hospitalization or 
medical insurance schemes under the 
social security system: 

EIGHTY-FOUR DOLLARS A MONTH 

I expressed astonishment the other day 
at reading that the average monthly Social 
Security payment to individyals today is 
only $74; and to couples, $110. 

I realized, however, that this figure would 
include all those who retired years ago at 
lower wage levels, fewer years in covered 
employment, and correspondingly lower 
benefits. So I wrote to the Pittsburg, Kans., 
field office for up-to-date figures. 

I was amazed, if I may be pardoned for 
saying so, to receive a clear, unequivocal 
reply by return mail. I didn’t know any 
government office ever replied to anything 
by return mail. Here is what is happening 
today, undistorted by those early retire- 
ments: 

The average monthly payment to an in- 
dividual who first retired in 1960 is $84. 
For a married couple whose first entitlement 
was in 1960, the average joint monthly bene- 
fit was $125. 

I am still surprised that the figures are 
s0 low. An $84 monthly benefit means an 
average wage in covered employment since 
1950 of only $200 a month. The average in- 
dustrial wage in 1960 was almost twice that 
high—$397.50. 

But to offset the industrial workers of 
course, are an equal number of clerks, part- 
time workers, low-income self-employed, 
workers who have been in covered employ- 
ment only a few years, and the like. 

In any event, $84 a month barely tops the 
average old age assistance grant in Kansas, 
which was $78 last month. In other words, 
it is enough to exist on, certainly not enough 
to live on in any real decency or comfort. 
The social security pensioner who has no 
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other income or assets whatever is in a heck 
of a shape. 

These figures add still further emphasis 
to the Register’s contention that to whatever 
extent the social security system can stand 
still higher taxes, they ought to come back 
to the people in higher monthly benefit pay- 
ments—not in prepaid medical insurance 
schemes or anything else. 

I would not argue against President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal yesterday that we boost the 
level of social security pensions, then add 
a quarter of a percent to the scheduled tax 
level to make up for it. 

I will argue, as loudly as I can, against his 
previous proposal to turn this vitally needed 
but still inadequate pension plan into a ve- 
hicle for hospitalization insurance. 





Interfaith Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution which wil desig- 
nate the fourth Sunday in September 
each year as “Interfaith Day.” 

This is a companion resolution to one 
introduced in the Senate by the Honor- 
able KENNETH B. KeaTinc. Senator 
Keatine had introduced a similar reso- 
lution in the 86th Congress, which sub- 
sequently had been passed by the Sen- 
ate on July 15,1959. It was not reached 
for action in the House. 

I feel that the adoption of such a reso- 
lution will serve to emphasize to the en- 
tire world that we here in the United 
States really believe in, and are deeply 
grateful for the freedom of worship 
guaranteed to us in the Constitution. 
Our country was founded and-has been 
developed into the great Nation it is to- 
day on the premise that all men are 
created equal, entitled to the same rights 
and privileges. We have enjoyed many 
benefits because of the mutual respect 
and understanding reached through the 
years as a result of our regard for the 
individual and his right to worship as he 
chooses. In too many countries today, 
freedom of worship is merely a dream, 
far from reality, as are the other guaran- 
tees we enjoy so freely. 

In the past there have been attempts 
to cause disturbances between Americans 
of different faiths, and to foment hard 
feelings among us because of differing 
religious views. We have been able to 
turn aside these threats to our wellbeing 
and will continue to set an example that 
all the world can follow. Interfaith Day 
is observed every year in the city of New 
York, and in the State of New York, and 
in many other cities and States through- 
out the country, by official proclama- 
tions. I believe it would be fitting for 
all the people of the United States—of 
all different faiths—to join together on 
one particular day to prove to the world 
that we stand firmly behind our belief 
that freedom of worship fosters mutual 
respect, understanding, and cooperation 
between people. 
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Moral Values and the American Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leav: 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a news release on a 
pastoral letter by Richard Cardina 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston: 

MoRAL VALUES AND THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 


“In dangerous decline” (p. 3) were th: 
words used by Richard Cardinal Cushing 
archibishop of Boston, to describe the pres 
ent moral life of America in a hard-hitting 
pastoral letter issued this week under th: 
title “Moral Values and the American So- 
ciety.” 

The second such letter issued in as man: 
years, the new pastoral strongly condemned 
moral abuses in many areas of community 
life including politics, medicine, law, and th« 
economy. The cardinal’s earlier pastoral 
issued 1 year ago, was titled “the Christian 
and the Community.” 

After noting the increase in recorded crime 
and the dwindling moral sense in the Na- 
tion as a whole, the cardinal said: “Our 
anxiety is not so much that the moral situa- 
tion is alarming, but that too few people are 
really alarmed. What is going on before ow: 
eyes is not just the.breakdown of moral be- 
havior, but the very breakdown of morality 
itself” (p. 8). 

The cardinal described the inroads of “the 
new morality” into American thought and 
action emphasizing its “open conflict” (p 
11) with traditional Christian moral prin- 
ciples. A reliance on absolute moral values 
and a respect for the individual conscience 
must be restored so that men may “achiev« 
the destiny for which they were created.” 

The cardinal’s strongest words were di 
rected toward politics and those in publi 
life. “I cannot find language _ strong 
enough,” he said, “to bear the burden of 
moral judgment that must fall upon thos 
individuals who poison politics with dis- 
honesty and corruption. These are genuine 
subversives who turn to wickedness the good 
order of society” (p. 21). His Eminence 
went on to speak of “payoffs” and “grabs” 
which take their “source in a sordid reality 
which a decent society cannot afford 
tolerate.” 

He placed the responsibility for a health) 
political life “on an intelligent and moral!) 
upright electorate” (p. 23). 

In speaking of the responsibilities of th: 
legal profession the cardinal said, “we mu: 
place across the conscience of the bar th« 
sad fact that there are countless thousand 
in need of legal advice and help who for 
want of funds do not receive it” (p. 29). 

While paying tribute to the functioning 
the courts and the long-established tradi- 
tions followed there, the cardinal described 
the “dedicated jurist” as “more than learned 
in law, he must be himself a good man o! 
sound moral principles” (p. 30). 

Moreover, he continued, “appointments of 
judges, however and by whomever they are 
made, should reflect concern for the tota’ 
community * * *, It is no credit to a party 
in power, however, to have distributed posi- 
tions on the bench as rewards for service to 
the party, without regard for the persona! 
qualifications of those who receive them” 
(p. 31). 

vin that section of the pastoral dealing with 
family life His Eminence strongly condemned 
the contemporary trend toward the “blatant 
and vulgar exploitation of sex.” He declared 
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that sex “has assumed an extravagant posi- 


tion in stable social life. A society,” the 
rardinal said, “which strongly emphasizes 
only the physical aspects of sex produces men 
and women who seek nothing more than 
personal gratification even in marriage, re- 
garding one another as sexual objects rather 
than as persons” (p. 33). 

On the same subject the cardinal said, 
teaching youth that marriage is for life 
when they see an open travesty ef judicial 
yrocedure in contracts of marriage being 
easily dissolved, and the participants in col- 
usion suffering no loss of prestige and status, 
reates serious scandal” (p. 34). 

In discussing business and the economic 
ituation generally the cardinal warned 
igainst the hasty introduction of automa- 
tion which can upset the social order and 
encourage want and poverty. 

At the same time he urged the community 
not to be fearful of economic progress and 
the necessary adjustments of a changing 
ociety. 

Expense accounts and other items in com- 
non business practice came in for their share 
f criticism. “The scandals of expense ac- 
ounts,” the cardinal said, “with lavish en- 
ertainment and reckless spending and liv- 
ng, have no relation to sound business prac- 
ice. There is the added problem of the 
ibiquitous, never-ending cocktail hours 
with all the sad effects that follow upon 
them; it is almost as if the machine of 
American business was fueled by alcohol” 
p. 36). 

His Eminence warned further that “viola- 
tions of justice and truth corrode the foun- 
dations of free enterprise and open the way 
for the state to claim the right to order 
men’s lives.” 

As a remedy for anxieties and evil of the 
ontemporary world the cardinal offered the 
moral postulates of a living and vigorous 
Christianity. He especially urged the spirit 
of Christian hope in a time of anxiety and 
doubt. 

“The only fear we can allow ourselves,” he 
said, “is that ‘fear of the Lord’ which the 
Scriptures declared to be ‘the beginning of 
wisdom.’” “In adversity God sends new 
vigor to his people and in the heat of con- 
test, like steel are our wills tempered” (p. 40). 

The pastoral closed with an urge for the 
renewal of Christian life and a prayer of 
confidence to the Son of God in whom “we 
must find strength for our weakness, com- 
fort in our loneliness, illumination in the 
dark places and endurance for the long way” 
(p. 40). 

The pastoral letter will be distributed in 
all of the parishes of the diocese on Sunday 
morning, February 26 and single copies may 
be procured by writing directly to His Emi- 
nence or to the publishers, the Daughters of 
St. Paul, Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, Mass. 





MATS Safety Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Priday, January 13, 1961, 
edition of the News-Democrat, Belle- 
ville, Ill., newspaper. The editorial en- 
titled “The 1405th Does It Again,” 
follows: 
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THe 1405TH Dogs Ir AGAIN 


Almost buried in a routine report this 
week was the casual mention that the 1405th 
Wing of Scott Air Force Base now has a 3- 
year perfect safety record for aircraft assign- 
ed to it. 

This gladdening news warrants shouting 
from the housetops for it is a signal achieve- 
ment. Significantly, the 1405th was round- 
ing out its 3d straight year without mishap 
during a period that turned out being the 
darkest in peacetime aviation history, for 
both commercial and military operations. 

On the surface, all the Odds seemed against 
the 1405th Airbase Wing inasmuch as its 
complement of aircraft is composed of 
ancient and obsolete models that have been 
worked hard through the years. One of the 
mainstays in the 1405th’s fleet came off a 
World War II production line 18 years ago 
and was eligible for discard even before the 
Military Air Transport Service was conceived. 

In the face of so huge a handicap, how 
does the 1405th manage to rack up its en- 
viable records? Col. William C. Armstrong, 
who commands this wing, ascribes credit 
for the feat to the expertness of flight and 
ground crews, their zeal in adhering to rigid 
safety rules prescribed and consistency in 
carrying out their training program. In 
brief, he gives his men all the credit. 

Ask the men about it and you'll get a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Generally conceding that 
the enumerated factors are vital, neverthe- 
less, the real credit, they maintain, belongs 
to Colonel Armstrong, who set the course 
and keeps the 1405th on the ball. 

This reply reveals worlds. It’s the clue to 
the secret of success—competent leadership 
that inspires high esprit de corps. The 
colonel and his men all are on the same team, 
and they’re really clicking. 





Resolution for Getting America Back on 
the Road to Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert the 
following resolution adopted by Detroit 
Local Union 157, VAW-CIO, on February 
22, 1961: 

RESOLUTION FOR GETTING AMERICA BACK ON 
THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY 


Whereas national unemployment has 
reached the disastrous figure of 514 million; 
and 

Whereas the State of Michigan has 320,000 
unemployed; and 

Whereas this is 11.8 percent of the total 
population of the State who are unemployed, 
many of whom have, or who are close to, 
drawing this last unemployment compensa- 
tion check; and 

Whereas the UAW has always been in the 
forefront of national efforts to promote and 
maintain full employment; and 

Whereas Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg is making a personal tour of distressed 
areas; and 

Whereas the Kennedy administration has 
already indicated its determination to ful- 
fill its responsibilities under the Employ- 
ment Act, and has put before Congress pro- 
grams which will help get the unemployed 
back to work thereby restoring full produc- 
tion and full employment: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the executive board and 
joint council delegate body go on record in 
support of President Kennedy’s proposed 
program; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to UAW President Walter P. Reuther, all 
Michigan Members of Congress in Washing- 
ton, all State senators and representatives, to 
the Detroit News and Free Press, and to the 
labor press; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the executive board and 
joint council delegate body urge our Michi- 
gan Senators and Congressmen to use their 
influence and vote to adopt President Ken- 
nedy’s program that will get America on 
the march to full employment and full pro- 
duction. 

Adopted by Local Union 157, UAW-AFL-— 
CIO, executive board, February 16, 1961; 
joint council delegate body, February 19, 
1961 





Freedom for Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19, last, a committee, repre- 
senting 68 organizations from the 2 Lith- 
uanian parishes in Worcester, Mass., 
St. Casimir’s and Our Lady of Vina, 
sponsored exercises in the parish hall of 
Our Lady of Vilna marking the 43d an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by Lithuania. 

I should like to insert at this point a 
report of this observance which appeared 
in the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
newspaper issue of February 20, 1961. 

I have been asked to include, also, the 
address I delivered on this occasion, to- 
gether with the remarks made on a radio 
program by Anthony Miller, Esq., a 
prominent attorney in the city of 
Worcester of Lithuanian descent. 

The newspaper article and addresses 
follow: 

GROUPS OBSERVE LITHUANIAN ANNIVERSARY 

U.S. Representative Harotp D. DONOHUE, 
told 1,200 persons representing 52 local 
Lithuanian organizations yesterday, that 
public opinion will someday force the Soviet 
Union to free Lithuania. 

DONOHUE was principal speaker at the 43d 
anniversay observance of the founding of the 
Republic of Lithuania, held in Our Lady of 
Vilna parish hall. 

“With the continued fight on our part, 
freedom-loving nations, and the United Na- 
tions, and by holding meetings like this one 
today, public opinion all over the world 
will arouse Russia to relinquish control over 
all these small countries which it has sub- 
jected,” he said. 

He noted that public opinion has resulted 
in Western powers relinquishing control 
over colonies in Asia and Africa. 

Peter Viscinis, of Brockton, director of 
the radio program “Liberty Bell,” outlined 
Lithuania’s history from its birth as a re- 
public following World War I, to its subjega- 
tion by the Soviet Union in World War II. 
He urged continued effort by Lithuanian 
groups to support the United States and 
other countries in efforts to restore an in- 
dependent Lithuania. 

Earlier, delegates from St. Casimir’s 
Church, and Our Lady of Vilna Church, the 
Lithuanian Aid Association, and the Lithu- 
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anian Community of the United States of 
America, Worcester branch, adopted sev- 
eral resolutions. 

They were: 

“That the United States continue to re- 
fuse to recognize the unjust annexation of 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union; 

“That the Soviet Union be compelled to 
leave Lithuania and to arrange for the re- 
turn of Lithuanians forced into exile; 

“Fhat the Soviet Union permit Lithuania 
to hold a free plebiscite with a secret ballot 
supervised by the United Nations; 

“That all free nations realize true peace 
cannot exist as long as the one main prin- 
ciple of communism is directed to mastery 
of the entire human race, and 

“That Lithuania be admitted to the United 
Nations.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Constantine A. Vasys, pas- 


tor of Our Lady of Vilna Church, gave the 
invocation. 
Masses earlier in the day were celebrated 


in both churches for Lithuanians behind 
the Iron Curtain 

Joseph Glavickas was general chairman 
and Stanley Wackell, program chairman. 
SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN HaroLtp D. DoNo- 

HUE ON LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE, FEB- 

RUARY 11, 1961 

It is a particular honor, as your Repre- 
sentative in the U.S. Congress, to again take 
part in these exercises marking the 43d an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence. 

Unfortunately today we still have no rea- 
son to be joyous on this anniversary. How- 
ever, we do have great reason and a real 
duty to salute the spirit, the courage, and 
hope exemplified by the people of Lithuania, 
who steadfastly retain their original desire 
and pledge to forever work for their even- 
tual freedom. 

When we even briefly recall the past 
heroic record of Lithuania and her brave 
people we can easily understand why she 
will and she must, with God's help, one 
day regain her liberty 

Lithuania, in the Middle Ages, was a great 
and powerful nation. She successfully 
turned back the warring Germans, Mon- 
gols, and Tartars. Finally, in 1795 she lost 
her freedom to czarist Russia and from that 
date to 1918 she continuously defended her- 
self against Russia and Germany in per- 
sistent effort to overcome their oppression. 

When that victorious day came, Lith- 
uanians everywhere thought that the hor- 
rible burden of slavery had been everlast- 
ingly removed. On that February day in 
1918, the United States, Russia, Germany, 
and other nations recognized Lithuania's 
sovereignty. The Russians gave up all 
claims upon her. 

The few short years of her new liberty 
once more gave to the world her age-old 
culture and the fruits of her industry. No 
one could believe that the flame so re- 
cently relighted would once more be extin- 
guished by the barbarous actions of Soviet 
Russia. The renewed occupation of Lith- 
uania by Red Russia was in direct viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1926—in direct vio- 
lation of the peace pact, the nonaggres- 
sion pact, and the mutual assistance pact 
with Russia which guaranteed Lithuanian 
independence. 

That treaty and those pacts were never 
repealed and legally they are still in force 
between Lithuania and Soviet Russia. As 
we have repeatedly found out since that 
time it appears that treaties and pacts with 
Russia mean nothing. By the Communist 
repudiation of this treaty all the free world 
received warning that there is little hope of a 
peaceful coexistence with Communist Rus- 
sia if the Kremlin leaders think a nation 
is helpless against their aggression. 

It is to the everlasting credit of all the 
free nations as well as our own beloved 
country that this forceful incorporation of 
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Lithuania has never been recognized. In- 
stead this act of open aggression has been 
denounced for what it truly is. 

Since this illegal and tyrannical subju- 
gation of a once free nation has occurred— 
what are the current conditions? 

Today in Lithuania hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanian men, women, and children 
have been annihilated or deported to Russia 
to build up Soviet industries, under the false 
cloak of volunteer labor. Few Lithuanians 
are permitted to leave their country and 
many have been forced into Soviet slave 
labor camps. Visitors are not allowed to ob- 
serve the atrocious conditions under which 
the once free but still proud people of Lithu- 
ania must try to exist. All in a vicious at- 
tempt to destroy their religious faith and 
love of liberty. But love of God and love of 
country is the heritage of the Lithuanian 
people and attempts to destroy this heritage 
have been made before. They have failed 
and these will fail. 

Down through the centuries this heritage 
has been courageously preserved by her peo- 
ple in their native country. They have also 
brought their great culture and talents to 
every other part of the globe. As one who 
has lived among and worked with Lithuanian 
Americans all my life, I have personally ob- 
served and admired their practice of these 
hereditary virtues. They are recognized and 
acclaimed for their religious zeal, patriotic 
loyalty, family devotion, neighborly concern 
and community cooperation. 

Here in the United States the Lithuanian 
Americans have made many and distinct con- 
tributions to the progress of our country. 
They have held up for our example unsweryv- 
ing dedication to their ideals, and a high 
sense of personal responsibility. 

We are grateful for their contributions to 
all phases of our national life and for the 
infusion of their nationality virtues among 
their fellow Americans. 

Moral and spiritual factors play the major 
part in the building and maintenance of any 
society, and in the promotion of its progress. 

The rekindling of and rededication to the 
practice of these virtues and ideals is the 
only thing that can now save the United 
States herself from Communist domination 
and help this country to lead the world into 
a new era of peaceful freedom for all peoples 
of the world. 

We here and the rest of the civilized world 
could have no better inspiration in pursuing 
this objective than the glorious history and 
record of brave Lithuania and her still em- 
battled people. The continuing persecution 
and subjugation of Lithuania, and the other 
small nations, is a grave challenge to the 
moral conscience of “America and the United 
Nations. It will remain so until the cooper- 
ative efforts of all free nations have reestab- 
lished the great basic principles of liberty 
everywhere in the world. In simple justice, 
and for self-survival our Government must 
perseveringly insist that the Lithuanian peo- 
ple be restored in their inalienable right to 
govern themselves as they themselves see 
fit. If we ever neglect this obligation the 
same thing could happen to us here. 

Therefore, we, as fellow Americans, and 
you as Lithuanian descendants, must pledge 
today, to undergo any necessary sacrifice to 
preserve the freedom of the United States 
against Communist tyranny and restore such 
freedom to your beloved homeland. In this 
joint cause we should have and we will have 
the full support of decent people all over the 
world. They will join in our prayers and our 
efforts, under God, to keep the remaining 
citadels of liberty alive and to insure that 
your native country will be free to live again 
in the spirit of her ancient motto: “Be what 
may, Lithuania will always stay.” 


AppREss OF ANTHONY J. MILLER, Esq. 


As your fellow American of Lithuanian 
descent, it is a special privilege for me to 
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join with you, and with our great Congress- 
man, HaroLp DoNOHUE, in this program com- 
memorating the 43d anniversary of the decla- 
ration of Lithuanian independence. 

This annual program is dear to the heart: 
of all Lithuanians because it is held i: 
remembrance of that day in February, 1918 
which marked the end of over 100 years of 
suffering under a hostile foreign rule 
Lithuania, on that day, stood forth as an 
independent free Republic. There was caus: 
for rejoicing and hopes for the future wer: 
bright. The people in our native country 
were happy and content in their ow: 
sovereignty. 

Unfortunately, in this year of 1961 ou 
exercises are touched with sorrow. The fond 
hopes for Lithuania’s freedom are yet 
covered over by tyrannical restriction. We 
dwell with sadness upon the continuing 
tragedy of the suffering enveloping Lithu- 
ania under ruthless dictatorship; today 
Lithuania is a Communist slave state. 

The principles of political independence 
set forth in the declaration by the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Charter are 
shameless sham in view of the present suf- 
focation of Lithuanian liberty. Our native 
country and her people are undergoing th« 
extreme hardships of brutal conquest by a 
tyrannical giant. 

However, our thoughts of the suffering 
of our people at home are comforted by our 
knowledge that Lithuanians are a race of 
proven character, courage, and culture. 

Our people have a lasting faith that the 
Russians cannot destroy. 

Our people have a persevering courage that 
the Communists can never conquer. 

You and I well know, and history shows 
that Lithuania has a national characte: 
that will survive when all the force and 
brutality of Kremlin persecution has van- 
ished from the face of the earth. 

Although we are indeed sorrowful about 
the unhappy conditions existing in our na- 
tive land we have no real cause for despai 
Consistently, through her history, Lithuania 
has shown that her people will always and 
eventually overcome the passing and tempo- 
rary dictatorships that have been visited 
upon her. The Christian faith which, i: 
1399, repulsed the Tartar invasion and saved 
all Europe from barbarism is still with her 
today. It gives her the spiritual vigor t« 
survive any tyranny. From the knowledge of 
our own Lithuanian heritage we know, as 
Lithuanian-Americans, that deep in the 
heart of every native Lithuanian there is a 
passion for liberty and freedom which wil! 
never die. There is no earthly power that can 
forever hold in slavery a God-fearing peop!« 
who are determined to be free. 

Today Lithuanians are gathering all over 
the world to renew their vow to ceaseless] 
work for the independence of our homeland 
Here in the United States I earnestly believe 
that most of our fellow Americans are in 
creasingly concerned about the fate of Lith- 
uania and the other Communist-dominated 
states which stand in graphic testimony of 
our failure to move and act in accord with 
the principles for which our people have 
fought and died in two World Wars. 

It is, therefore, our duty as loyal Lithua- 
nian-Americans to publicize on every occa- 
sion throughout the year, not Just today, the 
harsh facts of the suffocation of self-govern- 
ment that is being thrust upon Lithuania 
and other states by the Russian Government 
in their policy of expansion through fraud 
force, and threats. We must, as a duty, con- 
tinue to remind all peoples that World War 
Il was fought with the clear understanding 
and pledged purpose that common victor) 
would bring restoration of self-governmen: 
and territorial integrity to the oppressed na 
tions of the world. 

We cannot conceive of that war being jus- 
tified until that pledge has been fulfilled 
The great world powers, including our own 
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America, must constantly be urged to com- 
bine their efforts for the release of Lithua- 
nia and the other nations from the cruel 
domination of Russian imperialistic terror- 
ism. It is a terrorism which defies and de- 
nies every decent concept of self-determina- 
tion and democracy. 

Beyond evidence of our Christian concern 
for the people in our native Lithuania, this 

ommemoration program serves an even 
more useful and practical purpose. 

It is a vivid reminder to the world of the 
tragic fate of Lithuania and the other coun- 
tries who used to be free but are now bound 
by the chains of Communist dictatorship. 

We can and we should make this occasion 
far more than a temporary expression of our 
sympathy for our own people and the un- 
happy people of the other countries barely 
existing in the darkness of the Iron Curtain. 
Let us make it a time of reinspiration and 
rededication in the eternal fight for the 
freedom and independence of all men every- 
where. 

These exercises here and throughout oth- 
er lands where people of Lithuanian descent 
are living will be heard and become known 
behind the Iron Curtain. It will clearly 
demonstrate to our home people that they 
are not forgotten, that their struggles are 
the struggles of the freedom-loving world. 

It will surely help to keep burning in their 
hearts and minds the flames of hope for the 
day of liberation. 

Let us then never relax our efforts on be- 
half of our people, and let us pray that God 
will grant that glorious day of freedom to 
be soon realized. 





Right or Left 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I ask permission to insert an edi- 
torial from the Ottawa Herald, Ottawa, 
Kans., under date of February 24, 1961. 
It is an interesting and provocative edi- 
torial, regardless of one’s own personal 
outlook, and I am confident that my col- 
leagues will all find a full meal of food 
for thought in it: 

RIGHT or LEFrr 


A speaker before the chamber of commerce 
the other night took the new administration 
to task for its proposals to increase costs and 
benefits of the social security system. 

An excellent speaker, well informed in his 
subject, it must be remembered he had an 
ax to grind. He is president of an insurance 
company and some of the programs proposed 
by President Kennedy are in competition 
with his business. 

The speaker admitted he was a conserva- 
tive, saying afterward that he was “a little to 
the right of George III.” In deploring the 
liberals who would give medical care to the 
aged and expand jobless and other benefits, 
he did make several good points. 

One was that the backers of medical care 
for the aged push the program because it is 
the first major step toward socialized medi- 
cine. Another was the real backers of the 
medical plan are the union leaders who see 
in the growing numbers of older persons a 
fertile field in which their political strength 
might grow. 

No matter whether you are a liberal, a con- 
servative or occupy the middle. ground, it 
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must be realized the advance of socialization 
is inevitable. 

It is forced upon us by the increasing eco- 
nomic and social complexity of the world 
today. The only hope of the conservative 
of today is that the pace of socialization is 
slow. 





Pollution Is a People Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, distinguished 
president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute and an outstanding conserva- 
tion leader, entitled ‘Pollution Is a Peo- 
ple Problem”: 

POLLUTION Is A PEOPLE PROBLEM 


(By Ira N. Gabrielson) 


Distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, it is a gratifying experience to take 
part in this National Conference on Water 
Pollution. The large attendance from all 
parts of the country demonstrates the in- 
tense concern about the vital water re- 
sources question that is before us. 

Your presence gives credence to my ob- 
servation that water pollution is essentially 
a problem of people. The Nation’s waters 
are contaminated by people for the most 
part. People are faced with inconvenience 
and privation when effective pollution con- 
trol is delayed. Their dollars pay for pro- 
grams that are implemented. 

I am hopeful that this assembly also is 
manifestation of a desire to make progress 
in abating water pollution. We all know 
that pollution’s threat to individual and 
national well-being no longer can be toler- 
ated. Pollution has outgrown social and 
cultural considerations; its impact now is 
economic as well. 

The purpose of this meeting has aroused 
considerable speculation and interpretation. 
I personally prefer the view expressed by 
Secretary Arthur S. Flemming when he met 
with the conference planning and advisory 
committee earlier this year. He said that 
he wanted this conference to reach agree- 
ment both on national goals for water pollu- 
tion control and on the kinds of programs 
needed to achieve those goals. The failure 
of this conference to fulfill those objectives, 
the Secretary emphasized, would mean that 
it had been less than a worthwhile meeting. 
Secretary Flemming reiterated his position 
on November 17. 

Many of you are engaged professionally 
with water supply, pollution control, and 
health activities of public and private groups. 
Others have close and continuous contact 
through association with water-orientated 
programs for allied municipal, industrial, 
agricultural, and recreational interests. You 
are acquainted with most facets of the pollu- 
tion problem as it is known today. You are 
as familiar with the prevailing statistics of 
water supply, demand, and disposal as you 
are with the diverse philosophies that are 
brought to bear on programs advanced for 
remedial action. You also know that the 
locus of this problem is the plain fact that 
the demands for clean water exceed the sup- 
ply in many areas. 

Reports that analyze water supply and 
demand are in general agreement that little 
progress is being made in preventing the 
contamination of ground and surface waters. 
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Case histories are cited for most parts of 
the country. Corrective action is not keep- 
ing pace with the problem. We are failing 
to improve and protect water supplies from 
the polluting effects of materials and con- 
ditions that we already have the technology 
to combat. Comparatively little is known 
about the new pollutants which are adding 
to the problem daily. 

My purpose today is to identify the 
public that is affected by water pollution 
and to discuss opportunities for gaining pol- 
lution control objectives in light of present 
knowledge, experience, and probable trends 
Helpful comments and viewpoints have been 
solicited from a number of national mem- 
bership organizations and they are incor- 
porated in this statement. 

The public to which casual reference some- 
times is made, and whose viewpoint IT was 
asked to express today, consists of the 182 
million people that inhabit this Nation. It 
is the sum total of all the people who use 
water. It extends from householders to 
farmers, from industrialists to recreationists, 
and from city planners to businessmen who 
try to accelerate community and State de- 
velopment and advancement. 

Regardless of position and affluence we all 
share a common need for adequate supplies 
of uncontaminated water. We benefit from 
water that is clean, and we are penalized by 
that which is dirty. This is why I say that 
water pollution is a problem of the people. 

Attempts to categorize beneficiaries of 
clean water in such general terms as fisher- 
men, picnickers, and nature lovers is, to my 
mind, as erroneous as arguments that pur- 
port to show that certain interests would 
bear inordinate financial burdens should 
pollution abatement programs be accelerated 
to anywhere near the scale held necessary. 
The head of the family ends up paying the 
bill regardless of the pollution-control 
philosophy that is followed. He pays it in 
the form of extra cents on his shopping bills 
when the costs of industrial water treatment 
facilities are passed to the consumer. He 
pays the costs as taxes which are levied to 
underwrite municipal, State, and Federal 
programs. 

The people pay in another way when pollu- 
tion abatement responsibilities are ignored. 
They pay by having to live with recurring 
water shortages, blighted nelghborhoods, im- 
paired health, loss of industrial, business, 
and real estate revenues, and sacrifice of 
social, cultural, and recreational opportuni- 
ties. When waste treatment belatedly comes 
to those many areas where it has been de- 
layed, the people still are going to be out 
of pocket. 

Brief illustrations of how clean water can 
unite the extremes of recreation and indus- 
try are found in presentations delivered at 
the recent annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters. Director Dewitt Nelson 
of the California Department of Natural Re- 
sources noted than an intensive study in 
his State showed that fully 60 percent of all 
recreation is water orientated. Californians 
put about 55.6 billion miles on their auto- 
mobiles during 1960; about one-third of the 
total, 17.6 billion miles, was for social and 
recreational purposes. 

The first question industrial representa- 
tives ask in Pennsylvania, said Maurice H. 
Goddard, secretary of the State’s department 
of forests and waters, is: “Can recreational 
needs of our employees be met close to 
home?” The industry looks elsewhere when 
these needs cannot be met, and an oppor- 
tunity for community economic enhance- 
ment is lost. Have you noticed how often 
water recreation opportunities are held out 
both by advertisers of industrial acreage ‘in 
Florida and by industries seeking employees 
to move there? 

Some appraisals of the threat of water 
pollution overlook achievements that have 
been and are being made by industry, agri- 
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culture, and local, State, and Federal units. 
Progress has been made in a number of im- 
portant ways. The industrial reuse of water 
appears to be increasing. Advanced proc- 
esses are extracting noxious substances from 
effluents, and commercial uses are being 
found for these byproducts. Industrial 
plants are using sewage effluents in their 
cooling cycles. Basinwide soil conservation 
programs reduce silt pollution, and some 
notable research, enforcement, and construc- 
ticn records have been achieved. 

The record shows clearly, however, that 
these efforts collectively fall short of the 
mark. They are too few and too isolated to 
have substantial impact. Their overall con- 
tribution to ridding the Nation’s waters of 
wastes is comparable to an underpowered 
river boat on an upstream mission. The 
helmsman barely can succeed in keeping the 
craft headed into the current. 

Much more must be done. Research must 
be accelerated and the findings applied. In- 
dustry should recognize pollution abatement 
as a regular operational expense. Clean 
water requires substantial expenditures at 
all levels. 

A contributing factor to the present di- 
lemma is the number of people who persist 
in viewing watercourses at sewage and waste 
disposal channels regardless of the difficul- 
ties imposed on others. Some polluters ex- 
press reluctance to install costly facilities 
because available technology promises less 
than a complete reduction of the offensive 
wastes. They contend that little is gained 
by reducing the contaminant level by 80 per- 
cent if the remaining portion still renders 
the watercourse useless. 

Fortunately, those points of view are be- 
ing isolated by a countrywide tide of under- 
standing and circumstances. The deterrent 
in 1960 to a forceful attack on water pollu- 
tion is a clash of philosophies on how the 
mission should be accomplished. Few per- 
sons continue to question the national men- 
ace of water pollution. It is identified in 
the public mind as a serious and widespread 
threat. 

The public now asKs two questions. What 
programs are needed to combat this 
menace? When is a reasonable attack going 
to be launched? 

Inspired, dedicated, and as well equipped 
as the staff personnel may be, State programs 
are hampered by the unwillingness, reluc- 
tance, or inability of the legislative bodies to 
provide necessary appropriations. Funds for 
State agencies have about tripled in the last 
decade, rising from $2.2 million in 1950 to 
$6.5 million last year. The average State 
and jurisdictional investment in 1959 was 
approximately $130,000, a grossly inadequate 
sum. This weakness is further underscored 
by the realization that 40 percent of the $6.5 
million was invested by four States. Ex- 
penditures by the remaining States and juris- 
dictions averaged $80,000, which means that 
comparatively few dollars were available for 
active programs after salaries and other 
administrative expenses were met. 

The Federal contribution to State programs 
last year was $2.6 million. Federal funds 
have comprised between 28.7 and 29.5 per- 
cent of the State’s programs during the past 
3 years. The record also shows that State 
investments fell off during the years 1953-56 
when Federal assistance was not available. 

You are acquainted with the Federal 
grants program for the construction of waste 
treatment facilities, I am sure. Its contri- 
bution to the overall effort is well docu- 
mented. You know that this program is 
stimulating nearly $5 in local expenditures 
for each $1 invested by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Grants to more than 2,000 communi- 
ties have resulted in the construction of 
projects estimated to cost in excess of $1 
billion. 

Federal grants and assistance programs to 
the States are not recent innovations. The 
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first began in the 1870’s. Some have been 
questioned as to their national character, but 
most must be consistent with the desires 
of the people or else they could not persist. 

It is my personal opinion, and one which 
apparently is held widely, that the Federal 
program of grants-in-assistance for the con- 
struction of pollution abatement facilities 
presently is one of the best approaches to this 
national dilemma that is making clean water 
a scarce resource. I say best for a number 
of reasons. 

Foremost among these is the interstate 
character of much of our water and the 
dependency of all of us on that resource for 
individual and national well-being. Federal 
investment for the protection of our surface 
and ground water supplies is fully as vital 
to our national life as are expenditures for 
defense, post office, transportation, and agri- 
culture, to name a few. E 

A second reason for my believing that clean 
water is a sound national investment is that 
no other effort in the history of this problem 
has made any significant progress in con- 
trolling this threat. The evidence of failure 
is all about us. It is as close to this hotel 
as nearby Rock Creek—a scant half-mile 
away—which is the nucleus for the Capital 
City’s world famous park. “Polluted water” 
signs confront the thousands of men, women, 
and children that take their recreation there 
each year. I hope you nonresidents can visit 
Rock Creek while you are here, and I suggest 
you follow the stream to the Potomac where, 
for the first time, recent developments hold 
hope for solid accomplishment. 

Only three States have substantial grants 
programs for assisting municipalities in 
meeting their responsibilities for construct- 
ing water treatment facilities. They are 
Maine, Maryland, and Vermont. Several 
others—California, Indiana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, and Pennsylvania— 
either have limited revolving loan funds, 
guarantee purchase of project bonds, pro- 
vide assistance for plans, specifications and 
estimates, or contribute to project operation 
and maintenance expenses. 

State leadership toward solving water 
pollution problems continues to lag. This 
failure was one of the motivations for enact- 
ment of Public Law 660. And the dim pros- 
pects for any greater participation appears to 
be the principal reason for the vigorous sup- 
port of the Federal program by State water 
pollution control administrators and sani- 
tary engineers. 

Several points appear worthy of comment 
while reviewing past developments and an- 
ticipating what is ahead. Foremost among 
these is the conviction that water pollution 
control has cutgrown its classification as 
primarily a public health problem. This is 
due in part to the efficiency of medical 
science in freeing Americans from the threat 
of infection from water-borne vectors. This 
conviction has emerged as a result of the 
tremendous population expansion and the 
parallel increase in the demands for water. 
Complex social and economic conflicts have 
arisen. The threat to health remains, of 
course, and may increase unpredictably in 
magnitude at some future time. 


Pollution now rates full membership in the 
vexing relationships that dominate the en- 
tire water resources field. Freeing water of 
contaminants and preventing the introduc- 
tion of additional pollutants is an overriding 
water resources challenge of this century. 
This techonological and construction gap 
cannot be denied parity with flood control, 
storage, navigation, and irrigation. 

Considerable attention has been and is be- 
ing given to the advisability of strengthen- 
ing the Federal water pollution control pro- 
gram. This is viewed both as a means of 
establishing logical Federal responsibility in 
this field and as a stimulus for obtaining 
more State participation. The suggestions 
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that are being advanced range from a rel- 
atively mild realinement of the present pro- 
gram within the framework of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
taking the program out of that agency 
completely. 

Some believe that the program should stay 
in the HEW Department, but that it should 
be elevated from its subbasement status 
and staffed so that its perspective can re- 
spond to and reflect the national interest 
in water resources. There also is a widely 
held belief that the program presently is 
guided predominately by public health con- 
sideration. Advocates of the elevation-and- 
strengthening theory point out that the 
activity’s communication with other agencies 
in the water resources field needs improve- 
ment. 

There is concern about the “Final Report 
of the Study Group on Mission and Organ- 
ization of the Public Health Service,” dated 
June 7, 1960, which recommends inclusion 
of the water pollution control functions in a 
Division of Water Supply and Pollution in a 
new Bureau of Environmental Health. Five 
of the six divisions of this Bureau would in- 
corporate functions and responsibilities of 
existing organizational units. This plan of- 
fers no boost for water pollution control 
That activity already has divisional status 
Other activities, such as air pollution and 
occupational health, which presently have 
only branch and program status, would be 
elevated to divisions. This recommendation 
clearly falls short of public expectations. 
Pollution control would remain a subbase- 
ment activity with a mission that is pri- 
marily directed toward public health. The 
published public record makes doubtful con- 
gressional acceptance of this report. 

The subject certainly will receive atten- 
tion during the 87th Congress. Water pollu- 
tion control has been one of the most vi- 
gorously debated natural resources subjects 
to come before the Congress in years. The 
hearings, debates, record votes, and number 
of proposals reflect mounting public aware- 
ness and concern about this important sub- 
ject. 

Water pollution was a campaign topic for 
politicians in many parts of the country 
The number of candidates who took positive 
stands on this serious matter is at an alltime 
high. 

Extensive amendments to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act are being 
readied for introduction in the 87th Con- 
gress. ‘These proposals most likely will in- 
clude the status of the program within the 
Federal establishment, construction grants to 
municipalities, program grants to States and 
interstate agencies, extension and strength- 
ening of Federal enforcement, and the con- 
trol of pollution from Federal installations 

In concluding my remarks I want to com- 
ment on several points whose acceptance by 
all water users would do much to assist in 
achieving pollution control objectives. They 
are: 

1. A national system of water quality 
standards from a health, recreational, indus- 
trial, and aquatic life basis should be de- 
veloped and accepted by all units of govern- 
ment. These standards should be enforced 
vigorously and uniformly. Damage and loss 
should not be required as proof of pollution 

2. All users of water have the responsibil- 
ity of returning water with all wastes re- 
moved from it that can be achieved up to 
and including ultracleansing where re- 
quired. The national objective should be to 
keep pollutants out of streams. The design 
capacity of treatment systems should be 
computed for maximum treatment of wastes 
independent of the estimated capacity of 
streams to absorb and stabilize wastes. 

3. Users of water do not have an inherent 
right to pollute. A desire for clean water 
was the foremost viewpoint expressed in 
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communications from national membership 
organizations. 

4. Public awareness programs should be 
expanded at all levels. 

5. The public should insist that all juris- 
dictions accept and fulfill responsibilities to 
protect the national well-being by keeping 
surface and ground waters free of pollutants. 

6. Pollution control objectives should be 
achieved by use of construction grants for 
waste treatment facilities, tax amortization 
incentives, watershed erosion control meas- 
ures, and strengthened law enforcement at 
local, State, and Federal levels. 

7. States and municipalities should be en- 
couraged to participate more fully in water 
pollution control activities. Federal persua- 
sion and leadership should be provided to 
obtain acceptance of local and State roles 
where necessary. The Federal Government 
does have responsibility for research, en- 
forcement, grants assistance, and other nec- 
essary activities. 

8. Federal assistance should be conditioned 
on guarantees of stronger State programs and 
improved participation in pollution control 
activities. 





A Time for Statesmanship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, within 
the past few weeks all of us have noted 
with concern two disastrous and crippling 
strikes, the first that of a handful of New 
York City area tugboat workers who suc- 
ceeded in paralyzing eastern rail trans- 
portation and came close to throwing the 
Nation’s largest city into chaos, and the 
more recent work stoppage of flight engi- 
neers that temporarily halted air travel 
on a nationwide basis. Regardless of 
the merits behind these disputes, the fact 
that such things can occur, particularly 
at a time when our domestic economy can 
least afford it, is a most serious matter. 


As the legislative program of the new 
administration has begun to unfold, I 
have looked in vain, so far, for any in- 
terest on the part of the new frontiers- 
men in this crucial area. Perhaps, the 
administration just has not gotten 
around to this yet. In any event, pend- 
ing its expression of interest here, it is 
encouraging to note that the labor move- 
ment, itself, may be developing a growing 
awareness of its own responsibilities, as 
witness the following editorial from the 
New York Times of February 25, 1961, 
vhich I include under leave to extend my 
)wn remarks: 

LABOR UNION STATESMANSHIP 

The building and construction trades 
department of the AFL-CIO made two moves 
ast week to reduce the likelihood of strikes. 
One is focused on the missile field and the 
ther involves the whole range of construc- 
tion of big industrial plants. Both blaze 
paths that should be widely followed by other 
inions and employers. 

Of all the areas of vital national defense 
yperations surely none has been more 
plagued than missiles by delays due to labor 
lisputes. No less than 78,500 of what other- 
wise would have been working days were lost 
during the last fiscal year on that account. 
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The overtime required to make up for them 
added millions to operating costs. 

Now the BCTD executive council has 
directed the locals of its 18 affiliated inter- 
national unions not to strike at missile bases 
without having exhausted all available peace 
procedures and without specific authoriza- 
tion from their parent unions—which will 
also discipline those locals which violate the 
order. President C. J. Haggerty of the de- 
partment estimates that at least 90 percent 
of what otherwise would be strikes will be 
prevented by the program. Also its success 
will be greatly facilitated by the Air Force 
appointment of labor relations officers to 
serve at missile bases, as the Army Corps of 
Engineers has done. 

Quickie strikes by the same unions, in 
spite of no-strike clauses in their contracts, 
will be reduced through an agreement be- 
tween the building trades department and 
the National Contractors Association, repre- 
senting some. 28 of the Nation’s largest com- 
panies. Prejob conferences of union and 
company representatives will seek to elimi- 
nate possible causes of conflict and liaison 
officers will try to adjust grievances that later 
occur, with provision made for last-resort 
voluntary arbitration of unresolved disputes. 

Both of these programs of the building 
trades department ought to speed up recov- 
ery, strengthen the Nation’s defenses and 
benefit the workers involved. This sort of 
union statesmanship is especially welcome 
in these precarious days. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Estonian 
Independence 





SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, today Es- 
tonians the world over are commemorat- 
ing the 43d anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence of the Republic of 
Estonia. 

However, since World War II, this 
wonderful little Baltic country, with in- 
dividual culture and a fervent love of 
independence, has been incorporated into 
the Soviet colonial empire. 

Estonia, whose heritage dates back to 
3300 B.C., had struggled for years and 
successfully established its complete in- 
dependence on February 24, 1918. 

As of that date, Estonia had gained 
national independence and freedom. 
But it was short lived. With World War 
Il, Estonia again was placed under to- 
talitarian tyranny when it was forcibly 
annexed by the Soviet Union. 

Despite the continued efforts of the 
Soviet Union to destroy Estonia as a na- 
tional entity, the Estonians have not 
ceased fighting for the right of inde- 
pendence. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet 
Union has inflicted the full force of bru- 
tality on Estonia to achieve its goal. 
Mass deportation of population, the 
transfer of large groups to remote sec- 
tions of the Soviet Union as forced labor 
plus individual persecutions still have 
not dimmed the flame of liberty in the 
hearts of Estonians. 
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This anniversary must be a symbol for 
all of us to continue our fight to have Es- 
tonia and the other countries enslaved by 
the Soviet Union, free and independent 
once again. 





Federal Control Follows the Federal 
Dollar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
on many occasions throughout my years 
of service in the Congress called to the 
attention of the Members of this body 
the fact that Federal control follows the 
Federal dollar. As we view and evaluate 
the new proposals for Federal action in 
all phases of our daily life, I wonder if we 
who profess to believe in the ideals ex- 
pressed by the Founding Fathers in our 
Constitution have not somehow lost sight 
of the purposes envisioned therein. I 
wonder too, if, in our haste to delegate 
all power over all matters, domestic as 
well as foreign, to the Federal Govern- 
ment, we are not subjecting ourselves 
once again to the evils of paternalistic 
domination exercised by a remote cen- 
tralized government. 

I am particularly concerned now about 
our domestic problems since the Con- 
stitution was deliberately set up so that 
the great mass of our people would have 
a voice in the operation of our Govern- 
ment. Our Founding Fathers implied 
confidence in the ability of our people to 
handle their own domestic affairs. One 
of the most outstanding examples of the 
justification of their judgment has been 
the growth and development of our pub- 
lic school system. But now, Mr. Speaker, 
our public school system is threatened 
by the efforts of the so-called liberals to 
extend the long arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from Washington into the pub- 
lic schools of every hamlet and metro- 
politan center of this country. The pro- 
posal for Federal aid to construction and 
teacher’s pay, you may be sure, is but 
the beginning. Can anyone be so naive 
as to believe that the end result will not 
be complete domination by the powerful 
Federal Government of our whole public 
school system. Surely if our experience 
has taught us anything it is that Federal 
control follows the Federal dollar. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a brief but timely editorial from the 
Sunday edition, February 19, 1961, of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Clarion Ledger and 
Daily News. The editorial follows: 

ScHOOLS LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Sterling M. McMurrin, newly named U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, has a strange 
philisophy. He told newsmen he believes 
firm Federal direction is needed to keep the 
Nation’s schools from drifting off course. 
And yet, he sees no reason why Federal aid 
to education “must mean some kind of Fed- 
eral dictation to local institutions.” 

His opinion fits well into the current Wash- 
ington patter that says the power to direct is 
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needed but it will not direct. Either our 
rulers don't think straight or they twist logic 
to their own ends. Neither is a quality to in- 
spire confidence. 

If a nonwealthy State like Mississippi can 
roll up its sleeves and build better schools 
at the rate that has been done since World 
War IT and still remain reasonable stable 
financially, will someone please advise how it 
is the Federal Government will be able to 
aid education to any great extent when the 
national debt is so high it might be mistaken 
any moment for another satellite in orbit. 

The public school system is a local respon- 
sibility, the success of its work through the 
years has been because of local support. 

Washington has its hands full trying to 
solve problems of the Congo, the United Na- 
tions, and the steadily encroachment of com- 
munism, the space race and many other mat- 
ters bringing daily crisis. 

Mississippians are rather busy these days 
but their time and talents are not nearly so 
severely taxed our own people can’t handle 
educational problems better than Washing- 
ton—tregardless of the daily propaganda bar- 
rage from bureaucrats. 








Four Million Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I ask permission to insert an edi- 
torial from the Iola Register, Iola, Kans., 
under date of February 22, 1961. En- 
titled “Four Million Jobs,” this editorial 
of Mr. Angelo Scott, editor and publisher, 
speaks with clarity and brevity, and with 
a great deal of insight, about our problem 
with unemployment. I suggest that the 
objectivity with which he writes is truly 
a fresh breath of air, compared with 
and to the volumes of subjective material 
which emanates daily on this very topic. 
The editorial follows: 

Four MILLION JoBs 

How can times be so good and unemploy- 
ment so bad? The answer lies in these two 
hard figures: 

1. Because of our growing population, peo- 
ple seeking jobs are increasing at a rate of 
1.3 million per year. 

2. Normal efficiency increases through bet- 
ter machinery and automation cut out 2.7 
million jobs a year. 

That means 4 million new jobs to be 
created each year. And that, in turn, means 
that the Nation’s total volume of production 
must expand steadily and vigorously just to 
break even on employment. To stand still 
any more is actually to fall backward at 
frightening speed. 

These are the simple facts behind the 
urgent demand for growth of the national 
economy which keynoted President Kennedy's 
campaign speeches. But where is this 
growth to come from? 

If you could answer that question pre- 
cisely, you could get a $20,000 job as special 
assistant to the President tomorrow morning. 
Those who already have such jobs seem to 
be suggesting nothing beyond temporary 
palliatives such as spending today what 
would be spent tomorrow anyway. 

Actually, of course, it must come from 
everywhere, from the whole economy. There 
is always a demand for just a little more of 
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everything—especially in a new model. The 
whole problem is to make that demand ef- 
fective through a balance of income and 
values that will permit each person to trade 
his labor on a fair basis for what he wants 
to buy. 

Such a balance is one of infinite complex- 
ities, involving psychological factors as well 
as economic principles. No one has figured 
out yet how to manage it, how to push it 
back in shape once it has fallen apart, 





Operation Abolition . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert’in today’s 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
February 20 isue of the Pasadena Star- 
News by Mr. Bill Sumner. I feel it is 
one of the best I have read on the sub- 
ject of the much-discussed documentary 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, “Operation Abolition,” and 
on the eve of the House vote on this com- 
mittee, I feel it is most timely and im- 
portant. Mr. Sumner is to be congratu- 
lated for his astute observations. 

A Movie CreaTes A STORM 
(By Bill Sumner) 


There has been a gathering storm develop- 
ing over the showing of the movie “Operation 
Abolition,” the documentary movie of the 
riots in San Prancisco last May which broke 
out during hearings of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

The movie has been shown locally under 
sponsorship of various groups and has been 
attacked now and then for its supposed 
slant, or distortion of the facts surrounding 
the student riots. Most of those so con- 
cerned—those I have talked with, at any 
rate—have not seen the movie. They have 
read stuff about it, in Reporter magazine, for 
example, and seem to have some fears. 

Before I saw it, I read the Reporter article, 
an editorial in the Washington Post which 
echoed the Reporter attack and, finally, a 
series of letters between Representative 
FRANCIS WALTERS, head of the committee, and 
the editor of the Post. 

The correspondence occupied a page and 
a half in the Post and any reasonable per- 
son would have to give WaLTers credit for 
winning the debate. He answered point by 
point the arguments put forth by both Re- 
porter and the Post, and I don’t know how 
much more convincing a person has to be. 

Anyway, to those who have not seen it, 
and remain worried about it, the recommen- 
dation here would be to see it. I wouldn’t 
recommend it for its artistic merits, but it 
gives a good picture of Communists at work 
at the job they do best: disruption and 
mastery in the art of mob psychology. 

There were the Communists, in the witness 
chair, with their arrogance and deflance on 
display. I don’t think that most of the 
public realizes Just how nasty they can be 
in such circumstances nor how utterly con- 
temptible. 

And there were the cheer leaders, guiding 
the enthusiasms of a mob of students who, 
I think, sincerely believe that the commit- 
tee itself is un-American, as do many other 
non-Communists. The narration made it 
plain that this was the belief of the com- 
mittee, that the riots were inspired and 
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guided by a small band which is skilled in 
that sort of thing. 

I followed the course of the hearings and 
rioting in the press association reports in 
our paper along with-the reports in the 
San Francisco papers and am not unfamiliar 
with the tactics used by the police there in 
breaking it up. 

And I'll have to say that my mossback 
reaction to the laying on of hands and fire 
hoses was one of good cheer. What on earth 
do we expect police to do in such a situa- 
tion? Lead each young ass out by the hand 
to some public park to provide him with 
recreation? I don’t think so. 

No matter what you might think of th: 
House committee, it is an arm, a representa- 
tive of the Congress, a legally constituted 
body of inquiry which, if for no other rea- 
son than these given is owed respect. And 
mob behavior, whatever its inspiration, n 
matter how idealistic the individual mem- 
bers of the mob may be, is owed nothing 
but rigorous suppression. 

In this land of free speech it is perfectly 
all right to attack the actions of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and 
in my opinion one can do so without being 
considered a Red or a dupe. Mob action i: 
something else again, however, and I wonder 
too, if such a committee is obsolete after 
all. 

There are several committees of the Con 
gress which may be peopled by obsolete men 
but that hardly gives us a call to demand 
their extinction. Used right, the powers of 
legislative inquiry are of utmost value to 
this country. Without this particular com- 
mittee Alger Hiss never would have been ex- 
posed for what he was, nor the shocking 
facts of the espionage he was a part of. And 
until the people of the world are walking 
hand and hand together down the road of 
life, in peace and security, I can’t think other 
than that we need such a committee. 

Probably there is a lot of room for re- 
form in committee procedure. The circus 
atmosphere should be done away with. It 
should not simply be a publicity vehicle for 
the committee chairman. Witnesses need 
at least the protection offered by a grand 
jury. In this, we refer not just to the Wal- 
ters Committee, but to several others as 
well, a good case in point being the Kefauver 
Committee investigation of the drug in- 
dustry. 

But there is a wide gap between the no 
tion of abolishment of a committee and re- 
form of its procedures. We can say, too 
that there is a wide gap between idealistic 
concern over civil liberties and participa- 
tion in mob action. , 





Armed Services Medical Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, for some 
12 years I have been sowing the seed 
in what I hoped would be a fertile soi! 
for the growth of an Armed Services 
Medical Academy. 

The time now appears to be ripe for 
full examination of the entire field. 

It is most encouraging to note tha‘ 
the need of such an academy has been 
recognized by some of our distinguished 
colleagues. 

Early this year the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Francis —. 
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,LTERS, who has introduced so much 
ynstructive legislation during his years 
Congress, introduced legislation pro- 
ling for such an academy. His recog- 
ion of this problem and his action in 
troducing legislation provides one of 

» strongest voices in the Congress in 
ipport of such action. 

Recently another colleague of mine on 

» Armed Services Committee again in- 

\duced a similar bill. This one is spon- 
ved by CHARLES E. BENNETT of Florida, 

o for the past several Congresses has 

roduced such legislation. 

After my years of study of this situa- 

n which began with the introduction 

the first bill authorizing extra pay 
doctors in the service, I decided it 

is time for me to finally introduce a 

nilar bill which I did several weeks 

Before introducing my bill I conferred 

th my old friend and benefactor, CARL 
rnson, Chairman of the House Armed 

rvices Committee. 

This illustrious and respected Member 

the House unhesitatingly promised his 

ll support and cooperation. His sup- 
rt is most welcomed and most needed 
r such an ambitious program of so 

at a magnitude. 

The national response to the proposal 
is been greater than I ever anticipated. 
[ have received editorials from news- 

papers throughout the Nation. From 
these I have selected an editorial from 
my own New Orleans newspaper, the 
‘tates-Item, which I refer to you, as 
ll as an editorial which appeared in 
ll the Scripps-Howard newspapers in 
1e Nation. 
The record of hearings before the 
Armed Services Committees in other 

ars, Will reveal that I have already on 
record the advisability of examining 
ich a proposal from former President 
Dwight. D. Eisenhower, when he was 
hief of Staff of the Army, James For- 
stal, when he was Secretary of the 
javy, and Judge Robert Patterson, when 
he was Secretary of War. Throughout 

e years I have been careful to build 
p the record before stepping into the 

tislative water. 

We must now sell the American public 
in the idea of the necessity of such an 
.cademy, which should also merit the 
ipport of the doctors and the dentists 
i this country. This is neither social- 

‘d, nor federalized medicine, to which 
[am unalterably opposed. It is a plan 
which will relieve the draft of civilian 
doctors and dentists, and which will pro- 
vide more of both. 

There is a shortage of doctors in the 

intry today. There is only one way in 

which to supply more doctors and that 
is to educate more. Private schools now 
in existence cannot do the job unless fa- 
cilities are enlarged. An armed services 
medical school would provide at least 1 
f the 22 new medical schools which 
‘resident Kennedy says are needed if we 
re to accept the challenge of supplying 
more doctors for the exploding popula- 
\.on which we face tomorrow. 

Those of us in the House who believe 

in such action can accomplish our objec- 
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tive through united effort and coopera- 
tion. 

I propose that this armed services med- 
ical academy be built in the Washington 
area where it is possible to draw on Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital, Bethesda 
Medical Center, and the National Health 
Institutes for clinical services. 

I also propose that the academy should 
be staffed by competent civilian profes- 
sors, thus eliminating any objection to 
so-called inbreeding by the military. 

This is a large and broad subject. It 
isa great problem. This proposed armed 
services medical academy is not the 
complete answer, but it is a step in the 
right direction. 

The language of the present bills in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleagues 
and myself will not be the final language 
of the legislation. The final bill will be 
written only after the entire subject 
matter has been thoroughly explored 
and ventilated. 

In the meantime I submit these two 
editorials to which I referred and which 
give you an insight as to how this pro- 
posal is being accepted in the Nation at 
large. 

{From the New Orleans States-Item } 
MEDICAL ACADEMY 

U.S. armed services in peacetime have 
always had trouble filling their medical 
and dental personnel billets. 

Toward alleviating the shortage of such 
professionals in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps, Representative F. Epwarp HEBERT 
proposes establishment of an Armed Forces 
Medical Academy in the Washington, D.C., 
area. 

This bill, which has been referred to the 
House Armed Services Committee, of which 
he is a ranking member, calls for an initial 
appropriation of $50 million. 

The academy would accommodate up to 
500 medical students and 250 students of 
dentistry. Upon graduation, they would 
serve under direction of the Secretary of 
Defense for a minimum of 7 years. 

We believe Representative H&sert’s bill is 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Anticipated need for the training by 1975 
of 50 percent more physicians to serve the 
civilian population will only aggravate the 
armed services’ medical personnel problems. 
[From the Washington News and Allied 

Scripps-Howard Newspaper} 


MEDICAL ACADEMY 


The plan for an Armed Forces Medical 
Academy as advanced by Representative F. 
Epwarp Hésert of Louisiana, deserves serious 
attention. 

It would serve two important purposes: 
ending the need to draft doctors and 
dentists and adding to the scant supply of 
medical practitioners. It is preferable to 
straight scholarship grants in that it would 
provide new training facilities and give stu- 
dents a chance to repay the Government. 
This they would do by agreeing to serve at 
least 7 years, after graduation, in the mili- 
tary services, the Public Health Service, or 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Representative H&sert specifies the new 
academy should be in the neighborhood of 
Washington, so that it could use Army and 
Navy hospitals and the National Institutes 
of Health, both for facilities and for faculty. 

Since this plan involves no socialized 
medicine it seems to us something that the 
American Medical Association could support, 
or at least investigate carefully. In Congress 


it should have prompt committee hearings. 
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To All Caterpillar People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker; occasion- 
ally Mr. Harmon S. Eberhard, president 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co., writes an open 
letter addressed “To All Caterpillar Peo- 
ple.” His letter of February 9 dealing 
with the subject of inflation is a good 
one for all of us to read. There is much 
food for thought here, Mr. Speaker, and 
under unanimous consent I include the 
letter at this point in the REcorp: 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., 
Peoria, Ill., February 9, 1961. 
To All Caterpillar People: 

In 1789 Benjamin Franklin wrote to a 
friend: “Our Constitution is in actual opera- 
tion; everything appears to promise that it 
will last; but.in this world nothing is certain 
but death and taxes.” Today many of us 
would be tempted to add to Mr. Franklin’s 
“death and taxes”’ what appears to be a third 
certainty—inflation. 

Since World War II, inflation has been 
the dominant economic problem in the 
United States. As we enter 1961, it con- 
tinues to threaten our economic progress 
and financial well-being. 

One reason we Americans have allowed 
inflation to go unchecked is the theory, 
accepted by a great many people, that “a 
little inflation is a good thing.” Yet in- 
flation is an economic disease—and to waste 
away slowly is hardly preferable to being 
healthy. In the past 2 years we have ex- 
perienced relatively “little” inflation—yet 
the dollar has lost 2.5 cents in purchasing 
power. This has about the same effect as 
the Government taking 2.5 cents sales tax 
from every dollar you earn. Is that a “good 
thing’’? 

One basic cause of inflation is the ever- 
growing national debt—a debt that results 
from constant pressure on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to spend more and more money on 
a wide range of programs. When these pro- 
grams cost the Government more than it 
gets in income, the resulting deficit is fi- 
nanced, in effect, by creating more dollars. 
Each of our dollars then loses a part of its 
value. 

Another cause of inflation is the insis- 
tence of officials of a few big industrial 
unions on wage increases which outstrip 
productivity gains. They attempt to justify 
these increases with the argument that more 
wages mean more purchasing power for the 
Nation. 

It is true that if you as an individual get 
more money—as a result of a merit increase, 
for example—then your purchasing power is 
increased. But if everyone in the United 
States gets more money at about the same 
time—as a result of increases across the 
board—then nobody’s purchasing power is in- 
creased. We all simply have more dollars 
with which to buy the same amount of goods. 
The price of the goods goes up. The real 
value—or purchasing power—of each dollar 
goes down. In the final analysis, we can buy 
more goods only if more goods are produced. 
Therefore, our ability to buy more goods with 
the greater number of dollars we have de- 
pends on one factor: Increased productivity. 

As we have learned, inflation eats into 
the purchasing power of each dollar we earn. 
Today a dollar is worth only 46% cents com- 
pared with the 100 cents it was worth in 
1939. Inflation also cuts the value of our 
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long-term savings—including bank accounts, 
life insurance policies, and money set aside 
for retirement. A life insurance policy 

rth $1,000 in 1939 would provide less than 
half that amount in purchasing power today. 

But today, the greatest threat inflation 
holds for American people is the loss of jobs. 
This is so because—through inflationary 
practices which increase the prices of our 

dis and services—we are pricing ourselves 

1 world markets. For several years 
ifter World War II, foreign competition was 
of little concern to Americans. But within 
the past 2 years, manufacturers in Europe 
and Japan have suddenly become major 
worldwide competitors. The quality of their 
products has greatly improved. Their prices 
are often far below those of comparable U.S. 
goods 

A D-8 delivered in Japan costs 65 percent 
more than the same size tractor made in 
Japan by Mitsubishi. A D-6 costs a cus- 
tomer twice as much as a similar size ma- 
chine sold in Germany by Hanomag. When 
you remember that more than one-third of 
all Caterpillar jobs in the United States 
depend on foreign sales, you can see the 
seriousness of further widening these tre- 
mendous price gaps. Inflation isn’t merely a 
threat to “somebody else’—it’s a threat to 
Caterpillar jobs. 

What if we are not successful in stopping 
inflation? Then we will continue to find 
our dollars of less and less real worth. We 
will face ever-stiffer competition for sales. 
We will lose an increasing number of jobs 
to people overseas. And we will find strong 
pressure from some sources for further gov- 
ernmental restrictions—including price con- 
trols, wage controls, and central dictation 
of all our economic activity. 

In short, a sound dollar is well worth 
fighting for. At stake is the Nation’s eco- 
nomic health, the value of our savings— 
and millions of American jobs. 

Sincerely 
HarRMON 8. EsERHARD 
President 





Telling the Truth About Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the February 22 Peoria Journal 
Star to be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

TELLING THE TRUTH ABOUT CASTRO 

Fidel Castro has taken another page from 
the Hitler book. He does not yet render his 
victims for making soap, nor shear them for 
industrial use of their hair, but he recently 
launched the practice of draining most of 
the blood from his political opponents before 
shooting them. 

The blood is then placed in Cuban “blood 
banks” for use in transfusions. 

Castro spokesmen explain: “The blood of 
bad Cubans is to be used to save the lives of 
good Cubans.” 

Not even Hitler thought of that one. 

Meanwhile, as freed U.S. newsmen reveal, 
Castro’s Jails are jammed with people whose 
only crime was to speak critically of the 
regime, and Latin American embassies in 
Havana house Many youngsters seeking 
asylum from Castro persecution. 
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We hope Ed Murrow, former TV propa- 
gandist now heading the U.S. Information 
Service, is making proper use of these facts 
and sees that they are well known through- 
out Latin America. 

One can well imagine the kind of demon- 
strations and the propaganda field day the 
Russians would have if anything remotely 
like this were done by the United States or 
anyone remotely allied to us. 

Look what they’ve done with Lumumba. 
And look what they stage-managed out of 
the simple execution of sex criminal Caryl 
Chessman. 

If our Information Service devotes itself 
only to defending us from Castro attacks in 
Latin America, we aren’t going to get very 
far. 

The best way to deal with Castro’s lies 
is to tell the truth about Castro. 

Let’s get about doing it. 

We are tired of seeing small, carefully or- 
ganized Communist demonstrations con- 
stantly faking the impression that the people 
everywhere love Lumumba, love Castro, and 
hate America. That gimmick has been over- 
worked, and it only succeeds because we, our- 
selves, are impressed by it and defensive. 

Let’s shift over to the attack. 


Starbeams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Bill 
Vaughan of the Kansas City Star has 
made some acute comments under the 
title of ‘“‘Starbeams” in the issue of Tues- 
day, February 21. Bill Vaughan’s com- 
ments cover a wide range of subjects. I 
particularly want to invite the attention 
of my colleagues to his comment on the 
solution of national problems, and to his 
comment on the inverse relationship be- 
tween the pogonophore and the cocktail 
party goer. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
column: 

STARBEAMS 
(By Bill Vaughan) 

The pre-Civil War experiment with camels 
in the Wild West didn’t catch on, and it’s 
probably just as well. Some of the movie 
and TV heroes have trouble enough riding 
a@ horse. 

We're not saying it can’t be done, but has 
any grave national problem ever been solved 
by having a high official fly out and look 
at it? 

Illustrating the lecture with slides is a 
good idea. When things aren’t going well 
you can always get a laugh by puttin one in 
upside down. 

Biologists report that the pogonophore, a 
denizen of the ocean deep, has a brain but 
no mouth. The direct opposite, in others 
words, of the typical denizen of cocktail 
parties. 

Americans are called upon to help their 
less fortunate neighbors. The trouble is 
that, according to most Americans’ wives, 
there is no such thing as a less fortunate 
neighbor. 

Civilization owes so much to Rome. [If tt 
weren’t for the City on the Seven Hills where 
would Holiywood actors go to fight with 
their wives? 

The fellow who asks, “How are you?” 
doesn’t really expect a responsive answer, 
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any more than the government which fil 
a diplomatic protest. 

Whether or not you like the administ 
tion that happens to be in power, the 
only one place to pay your taxes and | 
your stamps. 

What do you suppose the poor, frighten 
inhabitants of Venus, Mars, and the M: 
think we look like? 

Admiral Rickover, in suggesting that 
schoolchildren wear uniforms, seems t 
under the impression that they don’t. 

The Coast Guard is out looking for i 
bergs. And the frustrated office bach« 
says he has a little black book full of thx 

Although the figures are not available, « 
impression is that the remote control lay 
mower has been reinvented as many ti! 
as the combination car and airplane. 





Soviet Union’s Failure in Food Produc. 
tion Exposed—Compared to United 
States Surplus Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following two articles, “Soviet Agricul- 
ture,” by Raymond Moley, and “Crisis in 
Soviet Agriculture,” by Alec Nove, ex- 
pose the drastic failure of the Soviet 
Union’s plan to increase food production 
in Russia. 

When compared with the abundant 
production of food products here in the 
United States under our free enterprise 
system, here once again we see demon- 
strated the fallacy of communism and 
Communist methods which remove per- 
sonal incentive and destroy the will of 
the individual to produce: 

[From Human Events, Feb. 10, 1961] 
Soviet AGRICULTURE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

“Don’t tell me about pigs,” Khrushc! 
boomed when he was in Iowa in 1959 
know all about pigs and all about farmi 
I am aman from the soil.” 

He is, indeed, an earthy man, at home 
the porcine world. But it is beginning % 
appear that he doesn’t know all about farm- 
ing. And that lack of knowledge is begin- 
ning to cause unhappy rumblings in 
new frontier. 

The major trouble is in the great regi 
straddling the border between Asia 4! 
Europe. One of these regions is Kazak 
S.S.R. It is now revealed that the gr 
crops there is some 3 million tons short 
expectations. 

The Kazak is an area one-third as large 
as the United States. It consists of ay 
steppes and runs from the 50th parallel 0! 
latitude on the north to south of the 40th 
parallel. It borders on European Russia anc 
the Caspian Sea on the west, touches Ira! 
and Afghanistan on the south, and extends 
to China on the east. It is as large as 4 
section which would include the norther™m 
third of Missouri, all of Iowa, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and on into Canada 
as far as Winnipeg. 

The Kazak is a vast livestock region. Th¢ 
problems faced by Khrushchev there «re 
exactly the same as those that faced ow 
own farmers in the 1930’s. One cannot break 
the sod on the great prairies where rainfall \ 
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shchev’s. It is he who insisted, and con- 


t and hope to keep the land in produc- 
For a while, as long as the rich humus 
the prairie sod holds the moisture, the 
| will give forth. But once the moisture 
been exhausted, the soil takes flight 
the winds. That is what has happened 
he Kazak. 
he Soviet mentality, firmly holding the 
ma that the state knows best, cannot 
prehend the fact that the land must be 
‘ned and nursed like an infant. And the 
who can do that best is the man who 
with it and depends upon it for his 
lihood. The state can help him, but he 
t be free to experiment. 
ider the iron rules of communism, if the 
i refuses to produce, it must be starved 
i the land, like the peasant, must work 
starve. But the land, unlike a man, 
ygnizes no incentive. To deny it ferti- 
r and chemicals is to reduce it to im- 
ence. To the Communist bureaucrat, 
d is either fertile or barren. 
The American farmer, in an atmosphere of 
~lom, realizes that the land has a poten- 
which ingenuity can develop. In our 
at plains farmers found, after trial and 
vy and tribulation, that if strips of land 
> left fallow between strips of grain, there 
1 be enought moisture retained from the 
m rainfall to raise grain and also to keep 
e soil from blowing away. And from what 
or that farmer learned by his experi- 
ents, the Government was able to inform 
iny Other farmers. But the knowledge had 
come from what free farmers knew. It 
ud not find birth in Washington, although 
shington could provide printing presses 
d agents to carry the knowledge. 
But in Russia there is what so many 
tuous economists tried without success to 
st upon the early Roosevelt administra- 
n—central government economic plan- 
In Russia almost half the labor force of 
e country is struggling to feed only Russia. 
er here, only 10 percent of our population 
engaged in farming, and our production is 


far beyond our needs and must flow out to 


e rest of the world. 
rue, as Khrushchev said, he knows all 
out pigs. But his ironclad dogmatic mind 
iows little of man and what freedom can 
lp man to achieve. He complains that his 
reaucrats have been giving out false sta- 
tics. But the slavish servants of the state 
of his choice, and fear of his whip is 
hat made them produce false figures when 
y could not produce food. 


| From the New Leader, Feb. 20, 1961] 
CRISIs IN Sovier AGRICULTURE 
(By Alec Nove) 


has become a regular feature of Soviet 
e for the Communist Party’s Central Com- 


mittee to review—and criticize—Soviet agri- 


iture about this time every year. Neither 
e holding of a plenary session for this 
irpose nor the appearance of criticism are 
themselves signs of serious trouble. The 
ws from Moscow about this year’s con- 
ference, however, suggests that the party 
idership is unusually alarmed about agri- 
tural shortcomings. 
Now 1960 was not a disastrous year for 
viet agriculture; the grain harvest was 
ually slightly higher this year (about 4 
recent) than in 1959. True, the harvest 
most crops was well below the record 
r of 1958, but this could legitimately be 
‘med on serious losses from frost, a late 
d cold spring, dust storms and other nat- 
ral hazards. Why, then, did the plenary 
sion sound so much like an inquest on 
ilure? 
Perhaps the most important reason is that 
‘he Kremlin envisaged a year of rapid agri- 
ultural growth, and the relative stagnation 
was therefore a conspicuous example of un- 
fulfillment. Premier Khrushchev’ had pre- 


dicted that the Soviet Union could over- 
take the United States in milk and meat 
production and that the grain harvest could 
increase enough to provide the necessary 
fodder for greatly expanded livestock herds. 

Compared with such targets the 1960 re- 
sults were extremely disappointing, par- 
ticularly in the case of meat and milk. Nor 
was the weather a sufficient excuse, for while 
it was less favorable than in 1958, it was 
better than average. Moreover, the princi- 
pal cause of harvest failure in the Soviet 
Union is drought, and 1960 saw no serious 
drought. 

Unless a significant improvement can be 
recorded under average conditions, the pros- 
pects of Soviet agriculture are bleak. Khru- 
shchev must understand this well: He re- 
fused to accept bad weather as an explana- 
tion for failure and instead chastised the 
party Officials responsible for insuring prog- 
ress. - The Premier also realizes that with the 
population increasing by 3 million annually, 
and with meat, milk, and vegetable supplies 
to many towns poor or irregular, the need for 
higher agricultural output is urgent. 

On the last day of discussion Khrushchev 
delivered an angry speech—and frequently 
interrupted the proceedings with stormy 
outbursts—denouncing in particular falsifi- 
cations of output and delivery figures by 
party officials. Admissions of such falsifica- 
tion were made by the party leaders of the 
Russian Republic, the Ukraine, and 
Kirghizia. 

Dmitri Polyanski of the Russian Republic 
said: “In order to create the appearance of 
success, such officials deceive the party and 
the Government, engage in falsification, add 
to and include in their accounts produce 
which is neither produced nor delivered. 
Such facts have been uncovered in Yaroslav, 
Kirov, Tula, Ryazan, Lipetsk, and other 
provinces. There is no need to prove that 
the guilty must be brought to severe ac- 
count. The party and the people need not 
a fictional but a real increase in production.” 

Khrushchev interjected angrily: “We must 
say, comrades, that it is incredible when 
butter is bought (by farms) in shops, and 
this butter is included by the collective farm 
as part of its plan fulfillment and it is de- 
livered to the state. And such things, com- 
rades, are at times done by Communists. 
It is a distortion, it is speculation, indeed 
not speculation but a major crime.” 

Polyanski went to to cite instances where 
party officials compelled farms to deliver seed 
grain to the state, so as to be able to claim 
the fulfillment of delivery plans. A fantas- 
tic story was told of the party officials in the 
fertile North Caucasus province of Stavro- 
pol. In pursuit of unrealistic targets of 
meat production and deliveries, they bought 
and slaughtered a large proportion of the 
privately owned cows, and even compelled 
collective farms to deliver breeding bulls for 
meat, raising the proportion of barren cows 
in the province spectacularly from 4 to 30 
percent. There also was a big decline in the 
number of sheep and collective farms 
suffered very severe financial losses. ‘“Un- 
fortunately,” commented Polyanski, “such 
facts occur not only in the Stavropol 
Province.” 

The Kirghiz Party leader, Iskhak Razza- 
kov, had a similar story to tell. One of. his 
senior provincial officials had ordered farms 
to buy butter in the state shops for delivery 
to the state. Far from punishing him, the 
Kirghiz Party leadership promoted this offi- 
cial to the post of Minister of the Interior 
for the Kirghiz Republic. It required Khru- 
shchev’s personal intervention, as the Pre- 
mier did not fail to point out at the session, 
for steps to be taken against the official. 

These and other falsifications understand- 
ably aroused Khrushchev to anger. But the 
reasons for them were not frankly discussed 
at the session, perhaps because some of the 
blame would then have shown up as Khru- 
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tinues to insist, on the adoption of ex- 
tremely ambitious targets. While he urges 
from time to time that party officials take a 
realistic account of possibilities, those who 
submit a moderate plan for their locality are 
apt to receive the rough edge of his tongue 

By insisting on the adoption of unrealistic 


targets, and by making it clear that the 
credit and future career of local party officials 
depend on their performance, the Premier 
places them in an intolerable dilemma. They 
consequently exercise pressure on their sub- 


ordinates, give detailed orders to the nomi- 
nally “independent” collective farms and in 
many instances falsify the figures or in other 
ways insist on acts damaging or adversely 
affecting the collective farms. For many 
years there have been complaints about the 
arbitrary interference of party officials; yet 
it continues to occur because of the pressure 
from above. 

Khrushchev’s personal insistence on more 
maize constitutes a striking example of such 
pressure. At the plenary session he refused 
to listen to the Ukrainian Party secretary, 
Nikolai Podgorny, who tried to give the rea- 
sons for the modest maize harvest. Khru- 
shchev even declared that half of the harvest 
must have been stolen by the peasants, and 
that it was biologically impossible for the 
harvest to have been so small because the 
sowing of maize, according to him, guaran- 
tees at least twice the reported crop. These 
views can be politely characterized as re- 
markable. He strongly pressed for the adop- 
tion of more ambitious maize targets in the 
Ukraine and the North Caucasus than any- 
thing ever recorded there, even under the 
most favorable conditions. 

This already is compelling Podgorny and 
his colleagues to disrupt existing crop rota- 
tions and issue drastic orders to the farms 
to sow more maize on their best lands. But 
despite all this the plan will not be fulfilled 
and the unfortunate local officials will shoul- 
der the blame, while other crops will suffer 
from neglect. The persistently modest maize 
harvests in most parts of the Soviet Union 
seem to be a source of great irritation to 
Khrushchey; his sense of humor seemed to 
desert him when this subject came up at the 
sessions. 

Another source of worry has been the so- 
called virgin lands—areas of Kazakhstan and 
Siberia plowed in 1954 and after. The 1960 
harvest there was moderate to fair, but it 
provided a substantial share in state pro- 
curements of grain. It is quite wrong to say, 
as some commentators have said, that 1960 
was a disastrous year in the virgin lands. 
Yet the plan was not fulfilled, despite the 
absence of drought, and there were heavy 
losses of grain in the fields and in storage 
Local officials persist in sowing grain year 
after year, causing soil exhaustion, weed in- 
festation and, here and there, wind erosion. 

In addition, inadequate housing and 
amenities in the new settlements have led to 
labor problems, and varm machinery is sel- 
dom repaired and maintained properly. To 
cope with these difficulties, a party organiza- 
tion for the virgin lands area has been 
created. There are plans for introducing 
proper crop rotations, quick-maturing seeds 
and a whole list of other measures necessary 
to set things right. However, the menace of 
drought remains: there has been no serious 
drought in these regions for 3 years, and the 
law of averages may provide one in 1961. 

It is virtually certain that the acreage 
sown to grain in the formerly virgin lands 
will have to be reduced, in order to rest the 
soil and to deal with weed infestation. This 
makes it all the more necessary for yields to 
be raised in other parts of the Soviet Union. 
But yields are not increasing, especially in 
the central, northern and western provinces 
of European Russia. There, rainfall is ade- 
quate but the soil requires heavy applica- 
tions of fertilizer and lime and gets little of 
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either: Polyanski named a long catalog 
of provinces in which grain harvests remain 
persistently low, in some cases even below 
the modest levels achieved in 1940. 

The amount of acreage under grain has 
declined in this whole area, and the reason 
for the fall is an interesting one, since it 
demonstrates the continuing dilemma of the 
authorities. In the last few years, they tend- 
ed to grant somewhat more local autonomy 
in the choice of crops. In pursuit of this 
policy, many provinces have been wholly or 
partly exempted from compulsory deliveries 
of grain to the state. The object was to 
encourage specialization, and in particular 
the use of grain resources for fodder as part 
of the buildup of the livestock industry. 
Grain purchases by the state would, it was 
hoped, be confined to the low-cost regions of 
the south and east 

However, this policy is being abandoned. 
Freed from pressure from the top, the offi- 
cials in those regions which were exempted 
from compulsory deliveries ceased to bother 
about grain. In fact, not only did they re- 
duce grain production, including fodder 
grain, but they increased their demands for 
grain from state stocks. This has created 
severe shortages. Khrushchev spoke of the 
need for returning to the practice of demand- 
ing grain deliveries to the state from all parts 
of the country. 

This experience shows once more the effects 
of relying on administrative orders instead of 
on economic inducements in the planning of 
agriculture. Left to themselves, local offi- 
cials and farm directors make the wrong 
choices because they have no economic stim- 
ulus to make the right ones. Equally im- 
portant, party officials in the provinces re- 
spond in whatever way possible to the cur- 
rent party campaign. 

The obverse of these feverish efforts is 
their inactivity in those sectors which are 
not the subject of pressure from above. 
Despite occasional declarations to the con- 
trary, there is ample evidence to show that 
the collective farms generally are not free to 
decide either what to produce or how to 
produce it. Party officials are in control, and 
they act on orders from above. In these 
circumstances, decentralization cannot work, 
and a return to a more detailed control from 
the center is unavoidable. Yet such con- 
trol carries with it other dangers, including 
bureaucratization and failure to adopt the 
plans to local circumstances. 

Khrushchev is aware of the dangers of 
overcentralization, and evidently hopes that 
efficient and knowledgeable provincial party 
secretaries can be found who will carry out 
the central policies with elasticity and with 
due regard for local conditions. The princi- 
paLspeeches at the plenary session put great 
stress on replacing the inefficient secretaries 
with competent leaders. But this seems to 
overestimate the role which party secretaries 
can play in the revival of agriculture. Of 
course, nothing but good can come from the 
dismissal of dishonest or tyrannical officials. 
However, it is at the farm that the actual 
work is done. The farm management and 
the peasants must be provided with more 
encouragement, given greater incentives and, 
above all, they and their acronomists must 
be assured of greater freecom to plan the 
farm's activities. In the last analysis it is 
they, and not the party officials, who know 
best what can be done on their farm. Yet 
the emphasis remains on strengthening the 
powers and role of the party officials. 

Indeed, their role has been increased at 
the expense of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Khrushchev'’s proposals have led to the re- 
duction of this ministry to the status of an 
advisory and research body; the new Minis- 
ter, Mikhail Olshansky, is an ex-professor. 
This must mean that the task of planning 
and the issuance of instructions to farms is 
more than ever to be concentrated in the 
hands of the Communist Party hierarchy, 
while state purchases are to be the respon- 
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sibility of a newly set-up state procurement 
committee. 

The bulk of the plenary session speeches, 
above all Khrushchev’s own interjections, 
show a touching faith in the healing effects 
of leadership (by party secretaries) and in 
the value of exhortation and setting am- 
bitious targets. Yet such methods are bound 
to lead to the same kind of errors—pressure 
on farms and disruption of sound farming 
practices—as have been so sharply criticized 
at the plenary session. The real difficulties 
have been scarcely touched. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include my Washington Report of 
February 25, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
FEBRUARY 25, 1961. 


Temporary unemployment compensation 
(TUC) and aid for dependent children 
(ADC) kept the Ways and Means Committee 
busy this week. Both the emergency desig- 
nation and first administration bills gave 
an urgency to our deliberation. Meanwhile, 
other committees, now fully organized, con- 
sider other legislation for later House action. 

TUC would provide 13 additional weeks (at 
50 percent the weekly benefits) of compen- 
sation reimbursable by the Federal Govern- 
ment beyond the respective States’ present 
programs, provided the States now grant 26 
weeks’ compensation or take legislative action 
to do so. At present, unemployment com- 
pensation is financed by a State payroll tax 
paid by employers of up to 2.7 percent of 
the first $3,000 paid each employee and by a 
0.3-percent Federal tax on the same amount. 
The TUC now proposed would be financed 
by the increase of the Federal tax by 0.4 per- 
cent on $3,000 payroll or $12 per employee 
paid by the employer if he has 4 or more 
employees. Example, Texas has a 24-week 
maximum. Texas could now receive an ad- 
ditional 10 weeks of Federal compensation 
without State legislative change (12 weeks 
more, totaling 36 weeks, is 10 weeks beyond 
the 26 required). By legislative change to 
a State maximum of 26 weeks, Texas’ cov- 
ered workers could then receive an addi- 
tional 18 weeks. Whether Texas takes the 
Federal help or not, the employers will be 
forced to pay the tax. 

My criticism includes the following: (1) 
The need for a Federal TUC has not been 
clearly established. Exhaustions of unem- 
ployment compensation is running well be- 
low the 1958 recession level when a different 
Federal loan-type TUC was adopted. FPur- 
ther, industrial production and plant and 
equipment expenditure are well above that 
period. Personal income is running $50 bil- 
lion annual rate higher than December 1957. 
Finally, GNP (gross national product) is run- 
ning at $508 billion, a high level; (2) unem- 
ployment compensation basically is an insur- 
ance program, not a relief program. TUC 
providing relief will jeopardize what is a 
sound State planned and administered pro- 
gram; (3) the TUC coerces the States, re- 
spectively, to take the Federal program in 
trying to get back tax money through the 
proferred Federal reimbursement; (4) in- 
creased taxes will increase prices and cut con- 





sumer’s purchasing power. Should 
employer not be able to absorb the cost o; 
pass it on in higher prices, there will be mo»; 
unemployment and business failure; 
Federal standards are a clear danger replac- 
ing State planning. Duration of compen: 
tion is here prescribed: (6) States are a)- 
ready taking positive action. Fifteen ha), 
set up trigger or automatic TUC progran 
since the last Federal TUC program. T 
Federal intrusion will upset the happy F; 
eral-State balance that has resulted i: 
$6.6 billion States’ trust funds accumulati 
The States have this on hand now for unen 
ployment compensation without Federal : 

Aid for dependent children (ADC) ix 
Federal-State matching program (60—40 per- 
cent). At present children can receive aid i; 
the parent is dead, disabled, or absent. Fed- 
erally, unemployment is not reason for such 
aid, and this bill would so provide. Man; 
States now care for such children under 
general assistance. The issue in this aid 
for dependent children is not concern for 
needy children. We are all believers in help- 
ing the needy. The question is how best « 
do the job, which means, what level of govy- 
ernment is best suited for the job. Nor do! 
eliminate the real and continuing role 
private organizations and people which make 
@ contribution that must be taken int 
account. 

As for government, I believe this is a case 
of the government closest to the people serv- 
ing the people best. Local and State gov- 
ernments are now providing aid for depend- 
ent children of the unemployed beyond pri- 
vate agencies. Yet we are told that general 
assistance without Federal funds must be re- 
Placed by ADC no matter what the loca! 
relief facilities. Indeed, the Federal Goyv- 
ernment does not even know the extent of 
aid at the local level. This is outside their 
area of jurisdiction and knowledge. It is 
easy then for some to jump to the conclu- 
sion that such relief is not available because 


it isn’t Federal and duly accredited. Nor 


can I agree with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare whe positively stated 
that the national conscience is more acute 
than State or local in such relief matters 
There is no concern, certainly not the Federal 
Government, greater than that of the citi- 
zens of a community where the hardships 
exist which are seen and known. The 60-40 
percent matching basis, while tempting to 
many States, is not assurance of a better 
program than now exists in the various com- 
munities. True, it is financial coercion on 
the States to accept the program. This pro- 
gram will cost, as estimated, and this could 
be too modest, $305 million. To this extent 
the budget will be unbalanced. No States 
asked for this program but were talked into 
it, so far as we know. Since the reason given 
is to stimulate the national economy, we are 
picking a peculiar area in which to legislate 
for that purpose. We are simply back to 4 
basic decision, whether local and State or 
Federal Government is to do the job. Aid 
education, the above bill, and other Kennecy 
proposals demonstrate clearly the adminis- 
tration solutions to all problems is to spend 
and tax, spend and tax, the solution founc 
wanting in the past. 





Resolution in Regard to Medical Care for 
the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE> 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert the follow- 
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; resolution adopted by the Wayne 
junty AFL-CIO on February 15, 1961, 
regard to medical care for the aged. 
LUTION SUBMITTED BY BUILDING SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES, LocaL 79 


Vhereas there are 16 million persons in the 
ited States aged 65 or older, and millions 
these are unable to obtain and pay for 
quate medical care; and 
Whereas the continued expansion of this 
ment of our population, coupled with the 
itinued increases in the cost of medical 
e, will intensify this crucial national prob- 
1 in the future; and 
Whereas we in the labor movement firmly 
ieve that the Federal Government should 
ce immediate steps to satisfy this need 
rough a method not involving the means 
t, which we hold to be repugnant, un- 
mocratic, and an invasion of the rights of 
individual: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we call upon the Congress 
the United States to immediately estab- 
h a system of prepaid medical care for 
» aged, using the social security mecha- 
sm as the means of raising the necessary 
nds, 





International Cooperation in Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an excellent ad- 
dress delivered by Ralph E. Becker, Esq., 
distinguished Washington attorney, at 
the last annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rocket Society. Mr. Becker’s ad- 
dress concerned “International Coopera- 
tion in Astronautics’—a matter which 
I believe can offer all mankind one of its 
most hopeful opportunities for better 

inderstanding among nations and for 
l asting peace. 

In reviewing our progress in this field 
to date, Mr. Becker concluded that the 
Natioanal Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration “has not proceeded with 
anything like the best possible speed or 
with anything like maximum effective- 
ness.” He nevertheless considered that 
substantial progress has been made, and 
saw new hope for the future in the re- 
cent efforts of Western European coun- 
tries to set up their own international 
agency for the exploration of outer 
space. In Mr. Becker’s view, this new 
European effort to organize a regional 
space program holds out the promise of 
more effective coordination with the 
United States. 

To many people, one of the most in- 
teresting features of Mr. Becker’s ad- 
dress will be the examples of duplication 
he gives in our own space program. . His 
remarks deserve the attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

TERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN ASTRONAUTICS 

(By Ralph E. Becker, Esq.) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

Jur national space program is now more 
‘han 2 years old. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration began its formal 
existence on October 1, 1958. In govéernmen- 
‘al affairs a period of 2 years is normally 
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long enough for working out policies and 
programs, and for setting up an organiza- 
tion and procedures to carry them out. In 
particular, it is long enough for the matur- 
ing and execution of policies which do not 
primarily involve the development or manu- 
facture of “hardware”—specifically, the pol- 
icy of international cooperation in astronau- 
tics. For the first time, perhaps, we find our- 
selves in a position to make a tentative as- 
sessment of past accomplishments, and to 
consider the possible direction of future 
progress. 

I share the conviction of many that inter- 
national cooperation is an essential part of 
our national space program. Its basic justi- 
fication is sufficiently important to deserve 
a brief summary. 

For technical and economic reasons, many 
space systems would be far less effective with- 
out international and even worldwide co- 
operation. Some would be technically im- 
possible—if, for example, they required the 
use of tracking or telemetering equipment or 
launching sites on foreign soil. In the more 
distant future, the exploration of deep space 
is likely to involve greater costs than any 
nation could willingly bear alone. Thus, 
the internal logic of astronautics exerts a 
steady pressure to escape the confines of 
purely national boundaries. 

Concern is sometimes expressed that in- 
ternational cooperation may conflict with our 
military astronautic programs. In general, 
such fears are exaggerated. The policy of 
international cooperation in astronautics is 
wholly compatible with the national secu- 
rity; it is, in fact, complementary. Our mili- 
tary and civilian space programs are mutu- 
ally supporting; they develop a common 
technology, and jointly explore the condi- 
tions and uses of outer sp -e. 

At the same time, international coopera- 
tion grows out of the statutory division of 
our national space program into civilian and 
military aspects. In fact, the possibility of 
international cooperation provides a princi- 
pal justification for this division. Many na- 
tions and many individuals, American as 
well as foreign, will participate more will- 
ingly and actively in a separate, purely civil- 
jan space program. 

The participation of additional scientists 
and engineers and the use of additional 
resources resulting from the policy of inter- 
national cooperation will undoubtedly con- 
tribute materially to the national space pro- 
gram itself. For a parallel, consider how 
much we owe to foreign scientists, such as 
Bohr and Fermi, for the wartime develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. In addition— 
and here is a striking difference—interna- 
tional cooperation in astronautics can make 
important contributions to good interna- 
tional relations and world peace. Such tra- 
dition breaking, joint undertakings as the 
Antarctic Treaty and the International Geo- 
physical Year, are very hopeful precedents for 
us who aspire to multinational cooperation 
in space. 

Il, THE RECORD TO DATE 

In considering the record of international 
cooperation in astronautics under the aegis 
of NASA, let us ask two questions: “Are we 
doing enough?” and “Are we going about it 
in the right way?” These questions should 
be borne in mind throughout the following 
discussion. I will then suggest tentative 
answers. 

The NASA program of international co- 
operation is explicitly authorized by section 
205 of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958, which provides that the NASA 
“e * * may engage in a program of inter- 
national cooperation in work done pursuant 
to this act, and in the peaceful application 
of the results thereof * * *.” When this 
provision of the act was under consideration 
in Congress, there was some discussion of 
making it mandatory, rather than merely 
permissive, by changing “may” to “shall.” 
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This change was in fact included in the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act Amend- 
ments of 1960, during the last session of 
Congress. (The bill passed the House, but 
was not brought up in the Senate.) It 
seems clear that Congress intended to lay 
great stress on international cooperation in 
astronautics. 

NASA has nonetheless pursued a policy of 
small beginnings and cautious progress. It 
has often seemed to bend over backward in 
order to obtain entirely voluntary participa- 
tion, even leaving the nature of coopera- 
tive experiments to the decision of foreign 
countries. In this way, NASA has doubtless 
preserved international good will and has, 
perhaps, built a solid foundation for the 
future. At the same time, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that international co- 
operation under NASA auspices has not pro- 
ceeded with anything like the best possible 
speed, or with anything like maximum effec- 
tiveness in relation to our national space 
program. 

It is true that substantial progress has 
been made. Formal proposals for astronau- 
tical cooperation have been received from 
Australia, Canada, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, and West Germany. 
Interest has also been expressed by Belgium, 
France, and Sweden; and by scientists on be- 
half of Argentina, Israel, and Spain. These 
proposals and expressions of interest have 
varied considerably, and include requests for 
exchanges of information and personnel as 
well as for sounding rockets and for joint 
instrumentation of satellites to be launched 
by the United States (The Aeroplane and 
Astronautics, Mar. 25, 1960, p. 367). 

A few examples will illustrate the current 
progress of the NASA program. 

In cooperation with Italian scientists, a 
sounding rocket is scheduled to be launched 
this fall from the island of Sardinia, in order 
to study the upper atmosphere. It will re- 
lease a sodium cioud visible for hundreds of 
miles. Another sounding rocket shot is 
planned for 1961, this time with Australia, 
for studying solar radiation (Wall Street 
Journal, Sept. 26, 1960). 

The first international satellite is expected 
next year, when an American Scout rocket 
will put up a British instrumentation pack- 
age. The United States-British satellite will 
explore electron densities and other phenom- 
ena at altitudes of 200 to 600 miles. In 
1962, the first United States-Canadian satel- 
lite is expected to make new measurements 
of the upper ionosphere (orbiting at 600 to 
1,000 miles) (The Aeroplane and Astronau- 
tics, Mar. 25, 1960, pp. 366-367). 

In addition to such relatively dramatic de- 
velopments, NASA has made many arrange- 
ments for the use of tracking stations and 
other ground support facilities on foreign 
soil, and for exchanges of information and 
personnel. Recently, the United States has 
invited the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and 18 other countries (Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Sitzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and West Germany) to 
make cooperative use of information ob- 
tained by the second American weather satel- 
lite, Tiros II. By the terms of this offer, 
the United States would provide orbital data 
and scientific findings, including cloud 
photographs and infrared readings of the 
earth’s radiation; the other countries would 
give the United States their findings in re- 
turn. NASA has also established a $350,000 
fellowship program under which foreign 
space technicians can work in the United 
States. This program now includes tech- 
nicians from Egypt, Japan, New Zealand, and 
Turkey (Wall Street Journal, Sept. 26, 1960). 

The foregoing examples give evidence of 
@ substantial program. Furthermore, it 
should not be forgotten that much initiative 
for international cooperation in astronautics 
is taken independently of the NASA by public 
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and private international groups. An ex- 
ample will illustrate the point. At the 1959 
Conference of the International Telecom- 


municatoins Union, delegates from 89 na- 
tions signed an agreement to allocate inter- 


national radio frequencies for space com- 
munications research. The conference also 
agreed to call a special meeting in 1963 for 
the purpose of allocating regular frequency 
bands for space communications. 

Although substantial, as we have seen, 


international cooperation in astronautics to 
date has been largely spontaneous. Perhaps 
the time has come for greater conscious con- 
of its form and direction. 

Ill. THE NEED FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 

COORDINATION 

In discussing the need for more effective 
coordination in international astronautics, 
it is well to begin by defining our terms. 
“Coordination” denotes the planning and 
integration of individual efforts toward com- 
mon goals. Effective coordination, therefore, 
implies the avoidance of important gaps and 
of wasteful duplication. Each move should 
represent a step forward, and fit into a master 
plan or overall scheme. 

It would not be tactful to point out ex- 
amples of gaps and wasteful duplication in 
international astronautics. There have been 
indications, however, that spontaneous pro- 
posals made by other countries were prompt- 
ed by national considerations and were not 
advanced with a view to strengthening the 
total international effort. 

The point can be illustrated with an ex- 
ample of duplication in our national rocket 
vehicle program. In fact, the circumstances 
have led many people to ask whether our 
national rocket vehicle program is truly na- 
tional. I refer to the almost simultaneous 
development during 1959 of the Vega engine 
for the NASA and the Agena-B engine for 
the Air Force. Both the Vega and the Agena- 
B were intended as general-purpose upper 
stages for the Atlas. They had similar pay- 
load capabilities, and were scheduled to be- 
come available at about the same time. The 
Vega was listed in a report to the President, 
dated January 27, 1959, under the title “A 
National Space Vehicle Program”; but the 
Agena-B was not. . Perhaps the NASA did 
not even know for some time that the Air 
Force was developing a rocket vehicle simi- 
lar to the Vega. Eventually, in December of 
1959, the NASA canceled its Vega project. 
(See NASA Press Release No. 59-273, Dec. 11, 
1959.) 

To give another example, duplication may 
soon occur in the development of active 
communication satellites. Until very re- 
cently, the NASA confined its efforts to pas- 
sive, nonelectronics satellites, as in Project 
Echo, leaving active communication satel- 
lites to the Army (Projects Courier and Ad- 
vent). In the latter half of this year, how- 
ever, NASA plans were announced for “an 
early demonstration of the technical feasi- 
bility of very lightweight active repeater 
satellites.” The NASA has also promised to 
make its facilities available at cost to pri- 
vate firms interested in developing commer- 
cial communication satellites. In fact, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
filed an application to build and launch the 
first private communication satellite. Its 
proposed station would be used both for 
television and for radio communications be- 
tween the United States and Europe. Com- 
pany Officials have said they hope to have a 
satellite in orbit within a year. 

Perhaps it is still too early to say whether 
the simultaneous development of active 
communication satellites by Army, the NASA, 
and private industry would amount to waste- 
ful duplication. In particular, the possibil- 
ities for the commercial exploitation of space, 
and the proper relationship between Govern- 
ment and industry in such exploitation, are 
yet to be defined. Nevertheless, the prospect 
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of duplication calls for careful scrutiny. 
Similar problems are likely to arise with re- 
spect to still other uses of outer space—for 
example, weather satellites and the man-in- 
space program, including space medicine. 

In international astronautics, effective co- 
ordination is doubtless difficult to achieve 
through bilateral dealings with a number of 
different nations, each of which puts a high 
value on the prestige and other national 
benefits it can derive from its own separate 
identifiable activities. Recent developments, 
however, suggest that a more promising 
method of international cooperation in as- 
tronautics May soon become possible. On 
October 3 of this year, representatives of 
10 European countries and Australia met 
in London to set up an international agency 
for the exploration of outer space (New 
York Times, Sept. 26, 1960). This event 
could have far-reaching implications for the 
United States as well as for the countries 
directly involved. 

We may recall the part played by regional 
organizations in our previous successful pro- 
grams of international cooperation. The 
two closest parallels that come to mind are 
the economic reconstruction of Europe and 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. In col- 
laboration- with the OEEC and later with 
Euratom and CERN, it was possible to frame 
a general plan, acceptable to all parties, and 
to achieve a considerable degree of effective 
coordination. 

The new European effort to organize a re- 
gional space program gives promise of mak- 
ing more effective coordination feasible in 
international astronautics. 

In any case, overall United States-Euro- 
pean astronautical planning is needed to 
insure steady progress and the best use of 
available resources. As other countries in- 
crease their capabilities for taking part in 
the joint effort, they too can be included, 
either in the original organization or in new 
regional organizations of their own. Such 
planning should include common goals, a 
common program and a system of common 
priorities among astronautical projects. In 
addition to proper planning, wise manage- 
ment and strong leadership will be re- 
quired—not only from the United States but 
from other countries in the forefront of 
astronautics—to tie together the astronauti- 
cal programs of all participating countries 
for the common good. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that our na- 
tional space program is no longer in ites 
infancy. It has already compiled a very re- 
spectable record of launchings, experiments 
and scientific results. The NASA budget has 
reached a level of almost a billion dollars a 
year, and is still growing. From now on, 
even more than in the past, if our national 
space program is to move forward with the 
necessary speed, effectively and economically, 
we must make good use not only of Ameri- 
can but of foreign resources—especially the 
priceless scarce resources of trained person- 
nel. Our prudent efforts toward this end 

will be well rewarded. 





The Trouble With Medical Deductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the Congress will be giving considera- 
tion to rewriting the Internal Revenue 
Code during this session and while we 
are hearing so much about medical care 
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programs for the aged, I should like 

draw attention to some real quirks in 
existing law, which if corrected, could 
go a long way toward solving the prob- 
lem. In the February issue of Medica! 
Times, Jesse Bremner of Beaumont 
Calif., discusses some of these incon- 
sistencies and idiocyncrasies in an artic): 
entitled ‘““‘The Trouble With Medical De- 
ductions.” Under unanimous consent 
I include the article in its entirety in th: 
REcorRD: 

Tue TROUBLE WITH MEDICAL DEDUCTION 


(By Jesse Bremner) 


Both Congress and the administration 
preoccupied with medical costs, with par- 
ticular emphasis being given to the situa- 
tion of Americans over 65. There is shar; 
difference of opinion as to what should be 
done, or what can be done. 

While this political pot is being brough 
to a boil, none of the numerous cooks i: 
interested in examining the fine Kettle of 
fish they brewed up in past years. It smell: 
but no one in Washington seems to mind. 

I refer to the discrimination practiced 
against medical deductions, as written int 
the Internal Revenue Code: the not sick 
enough and too sick restrictions placed on 
taxpayers as to how much, if anything, they 
can deduct for medical costs in computing 
their individual income tax returns. 

Unlike other personal deductions which 
the individual taxpayer may claim in his in- 
come tax return, medical deductions are 
unique. By a legislative formula that is 
dificult to reconcile with present proposals 
coming out of Washington, not all medical 
expenses are deductible in computing an in- 
come tax. 

The Internal Revenue Code requires that 
@ taxpayer exclude, as a deduction, the first 
3 percent of his adjusted gross income ex- 
pended for medical care. What’s more, 
there’s a ceiling placed on the amount of 
such expenses that can be deducted. Cata- 
strophic sicknesses, which are now receiving 
such tender consideration in some quarters 
and for some people, are not recognized 
in the IRC, the law of the land. 

FLOOR AND CEILING 


It is difficult to understand the reasoning 
that has resulted in medical deductions 
having both a floor and a ceiling. Presum- 
ably, the first 3 percent of medical cost is 
a bearable expense, not warranting an in- 
come tax deduction. This naturally implies 
that all medical expenses above this ex- 
cluded figure are deductible. Logic, at this 
point, is abandoned on the doorstep of Con- 
gress, like an unwanted infant. If medical 
expenses become truly catastrophic, there's 
a cutoff point above which such excessive 
medical expenses cannot be deducted. Thus, 
a bedeviled taxpayer, by legislative edict, 
can be sick only to a certain point, if he 
expects any sympathy from government 

Beyond this point, he must shift for him- 
self without benefit of a tax assist. 

Of course, if a taxpayer is foresighied 
enough he may neatly arrange his illness 
so that medical expenses don’t push through 
the ceiling. He may spread the costs over 
two successive years so that, in either year 
his expenses don’t puncture the ceiling 
Perhaps, one day, it may be possible to have 
“planned sickness” to overcome this legis- 
lative idiocy. 

NO CEILING ON INTEREST 


While medical expenses have both a floor 
and a ceiling, such restrictions are not placed 
on other personal ‘deductions, with one ©x- 
ception: contributions, about which more 
later. Consider, for example, interest. No 
ra of any interest paid by a taxpayer need 

e excluded in computing his income 2%. 
It has no ceiling. Some, if not all, interest 
deductions claimed in a taxpayer’s return 
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may be incurred for frivolous reasons. A 
taxpayer may borrow funds to finance a 
he can’t afford, or take a long vacation 
a pay-next-year plan. Perhaps he puts 
sonal possessions in hock to play the 
ies. No matter. The interest is tax 
ijuctible. 
But, let a taxpayer become seriously ill, 
i desperately need medical attention, and 
whipsawed. between an exclusionary 
and a deductible limit. He must cal- 
te the degree of his ailments, and the 
enses incident thereto, with a fine degree 
kill. If he’s not sick enough, he’s denied 
ieduction; if he’s too sick to care, he finds 
the Government doesn’t care, either. 
iovernmental sympathy, if any, is re- 
ed for those who can’t pay their own 
: Never mind the slob who has a few 
icks stashed away against a catastrophic 
cness. He should be so lucky. He can 
y his own medical bills and a thumping 
zy income tax on such part of his ad- 
isted gross income as went to honor his 
essive medical obligations! 
MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 


yn the other hand, a taxpayer finds it 
more blessed, taxwise, to give than to 
sive. There’s no exclusion on contribu- 
ns. From the first dollar up, contribu- 
ns are deductible. True, there’s a ceil- 
but it is an extremely liberal one. If 
re is exercised in the choice of organiza- 
tions contributed to, a taxpayer can deduct 
to 30 percent of his adjusted gross in- 
ome and reap an income tax benefit on the 
tire amount of his contributions. 
Depending only on the amount of his 
ijusted gross income, a taxpayer may find 
medical expense ceiling figures out to 
nly 10 or 20 percent of adjusted gross 
ome in many instances. 
Thus, a taxpayer may donate to a hospi- 
mindful of his obligation to help those 
less fortunate than himself, and the entire 
mount is tax deductible. If he goes to the 
same hospital as a patient, he may discover 
depending on circumstances, that he can 
deduct part of his hospital bill, all of it, 
r none of it. In the latter case, he’s likely 
) suffer a relapse. A second visit to the 
hospital may, may not, lay the basis for a 
deduction, depending again on circum- 
tances. Ah, consistency. 
TYPICAL TAXPAYER 


Consider now the situation of a typical 
taxpayer. He has $5,000 adjusted gross in- 
come, close to the median family income for 
Americans. He is married, has four children, 
and it keeps him scratching. He’s never been 
ina charity ward and is determined not to be 
ind neither he nor his family have ever gone 

a free clinic. He believes in paying his 
wn way, and with no sympathy asked. 

During .the year, this taxpayer had 
medical-dental-hospital bills totaling $350. 
His drug bills totaled $50. He has $300 in 
other deductions, or a total of $700 in such 
outlays. This looks as though he could bet- 
ter the $500 standard deduction available to 


EXCLUSION 


Look what happens. No part of the drug 
ill is deductible, because the first 1 per- 
cent of adjusted gross income so expended 
must be excluded. This exclusion must take 
place even before the 3-percent exclusion 
is figured. Next, he must exclude $150 of the 
$350 medical-dental-hospital costs, leaving 
only $200 deductible. This amount, together 
with other deductions, now totals only $500, 
the same as his $500 standard deduction. 

These heavy medical expenses—and they 
are heavy for this taxpayer, considering his 
income bracket and the size of his family— 
have availed him nothing, income-tax-wise. 
Except for the exclusion rule, he’d save $40 
on his income tax bill. Such a tax reduction 
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would help make his medical expenses more 
bearable. 

However, liberalizing medical expense de- 
ductions, removing both the floor and ceil- 
ing, appears to be much too simple a pro- 
cedure. It is too logical and too equitable. 
This has little appeal for legislators who 
dearly love to put together the tax code like 
a grandmother’s patchwork quilt. Consist- 
ency would discourage placing little jokers 
in the law. 

LONGEVITY BONUS 

One of the “cuter” amendments to the 
code is the ironic longevity bonus, dangled 
before taxpayers age 65 or older. If, in spite 
of heavy income taxes and discrimination 
against medical care deductions, a taxpayer 
reaches 65 he hits the jackkpot. He now 
gets an extra exemption because of his age 
and, when his wife becomes 65, she rates an 
extra exemption, too. According to the 
same Congressmen who put across this 
cutey, many oldsters don’t have enough ad- 
justed gross income subject to income tax 
for such extra exemptions to have any real 
meaning. It’s a case of saying to these old 
people: “You probably can’t use these extra 
exemptions, but it should be comforting to 
you to know you have ’em.” 

On the other hand, those 65 or older don’t 
need to reckon with the 3-percent ex- 
clusion on medical expenses. This does give 
them a real income tax assist, even if tax- 
able income is sharply limited. Those with 
larger incomés also benefit. But, why age 
65? Why not all taxpayers, regardless of 
age? 

Is a gainfully employed taxpayer, often 
with several dependents, more able to ex- 
clude part of his medical expenses in reckon- 
ing his tax bill? True, he may have a larger 
income than another taxpayer who’s retired. 
Often, however, he has far heavier commit- 
ments, such as a large and growing family. 
It is little comfort to him to know that, 
should he live so long, he too can hit the 
jackpot. If he doesn’t get some tax relief, 
he very likkely may not. 

BENEFITS 


Removing both the exclusion rule and the 
ceiling on medical deductions could be ex- 
pected to have many long-range beneficial 
results, both for individuals and the econ- 
omy. In the long run, income tax revenue 
might rise instead of decline. 

With no limit on deductions for medical 
care, more and more taxpayers would more 
fully utilize professional services where now, 
too often, they fail to do so. Many tax- 
payers are acutely income tax conscious. 
Within certain limits, they deliberately 
channel available funds in ways to earn an 
income tax reduction. At least a consider- 
able amount of borrowing and using credit is 
encouraged by the fact interest is tax de- 
ductible. Many organizations pointedly em- 
phasize that contributions to them are de- 
ductible. 

LONGER GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT 


With better health care, in part under- 
written as to cost by unrestricted income tax 
deductions, each taxpayer’s useful years and 
gainful employment could be prolonged. 
The entire economy would benefit. With 
better health, it is even possible that archaic, 
often cruel, retirement ages could be ex- 
tended upward. Certainly, many self- 
employed people would continue working to 
an older age than now. The longer each 
person is gainfully employed, the longer he 
remains actively on the income tax rolls. 
The additional income tax collections trace- 
able to such a happy circumstance would 
soon more than offset the loss of revenue due 
to larger medical deductions. 

While repealing the exclusion rule and 
eliminating the ceiling on medical deduc- 
tions is of primary concern at this time, 
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there are other changes that need to be 
made in the Internal Revenue Code. 


CONCEPTION EXEMPTION 


The present rule that an exemption can be 
claimed for a baby born on or before De- 
cember 31 of a tax year, is an arbitrary, and 
senseless, one. It is good so far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. An exemp- 
tion should be granted in the year of con- 
ception, provided the child is carried for a 
certain defined period of time—and is not 
aborted illegally. The reason for such a 
change should be obvious. 

As the law now stands, a child counts as 
an exemption in the year of its birth, even 
if it lives only momentarily. An exemption 
cannot be claimed if it is stillborn. Yet, 
in either event, whether a child lives mo- 
mentarily or not, the mother has gone 
through the birth pangs. She, and her hus- 
band, have been put to considerable extra- 
ordinary expense, much of which is not of 
a medical deduction nature. 

By projection of this reasoning, a child 
conceived in one year, born in another, 
should lay the basis for an exemption in the 
year of conception. Much of the cost of 
supporting the unborn child, and there are 
many such expenses, is incurred before 
birth. Contrary to the view of the Internal 
Revenue Code, an unborn child has a legal 
existence before birth, as evidenced by laws 
penalizing abortion. 

As the code now stands, a child born De- 
cember 31 entitles its parents to an exemp- 
tion in the year of birth. Another child, 
born January 1 of the following year does 
not rate an exemption for the previous year. 
Both were conceived on almost identical 
days. A prematurely born child may even 
be conceived later than another baby, and 
get under the tax deadline in a photo finish. 

Should this idiosyncrasy of the law ever 
be fully appreciated, particularly by those 
who advocate or practice planned parent- 
hood, look out. There won’t be enough hos- 
pitals, nurses or physicians able to take care 
of late December deliveries. This could com- 
pletely revolutionize all of the professions 
and industries having to do with blessed 
events. Practically all birthdays would oc- 
cur in December, draft boards would take 
11 month holidays, school terms would be 
hopelessly fouled up. 

As for March, this would no doubt be pro- 
claimed by the then President of the United 
States as National Conception Month. 


BURIAL EXCLUSION 


As of now, burial expenses are not deduc- 
tible in income tax returns. Yet such ex- 
penses are unavoidable, and State laws lay 
down minimum requirements for interment. 
Such expenses are often especially burden- 
some because they come as the terminal re- 
sult of a long and costly illness. Often, 
burial expenses, even if kept within moderate 
limits, are greater than the preceding medi- 
cal expenses. Yet, the taxpayer, although 
legally and morally responsible for a burial 
complying with the law, is not allowed an in- 
come tax deduction. 

In making comparisons, and showing cer- 
tain inconsistencies in the present code, 
it should not be concluded that the writer 
proposes these inconsistencies be resolved 
by making the income tax more burden- 
some. It is not proposed that interest, for 
example, be subject to a ceiling or to an 
exclusion rule, or that the contributions rule 
be cut. Quite the contrary. Neither is it 
proposed that taxpayers 65 or older must 
have the nonexclusion rule denied them. 

What is proposed is that medical deduc- 
tions be liberalized for all taxpayers, with- 
out respect to age; that it be recognized the 
present restrictions on medical care put too 
heavy a tax penalty on those who get sick, 
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discouraging them from seeking professional 
help to get well. 

What is needed is more medical deductions, 
and broader ones, not fewer deductions. 
While such liberalization of the Internal 
Revenue Code will not solve America’s health 
problems, it is a long-overdue step in the 
right direction 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting and en- 
lightening statement by Mr. James V. 
Bennett, Director, U.S. Bureau of Pris- 
ons, entitled “Correctional Problems the 
Courts Can Help Solve,” which was re- 
printed from Crime and Delinquency, 
January 1961 edition, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, with offices in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Aus- 
tin, Tex.: ' 

CORRECTIONAL PROBLEMS THE CouRTsS CAN 
HELP SOLVE? 
(By James V. Bennett, Director, 
Bureau of Prisons) 

Time and time again, various friends have 
remarked to me: “I’m glad I don’t have your 
job,” or “I sure don’t envy your job,” or 
something of the kind. These sentiments 
apparently stem from the widespread idea 
that I must deal with a lot of difficult, dan- 
gerous, and cantankerous persons. Perhaps 
they also stem from the fact that the re- 
sults of my work are often disappointing 
and discouraging—sometimes spectacularly 
60. 

It is true that it is not an easy job to run 
@ prison, especially a large one. The ad- 
ministrative details and problems are bur- 
densome, almost overwhelming at times. 
Funds are chronically limited. Personnel 
are hard to find, hard to induce to come 
into prison work, where the financial rewards 
are so much less than they could expect in 
almost any other type of work. Institutions 
are overcrowded, and seemingly the bigger 
the institution the more overcrowded it must 
be. There is not enough work to go around, 
and the milling, idle prisonetfs create other 
vexing problems for the prison management. 


PARADOX OF THE PRISON 


But most of all a warden’s job is made 
perplexingly difficult because the objectives 
of the prison are not clear. He is asked to 
carry out tasks that are frequently incon- 
sistent or even impossible. This is the oft 
asserted paradox of the prisons. On the one 
hand he may be asked to punish the mis- 
creant (for punishment is the only meaning 
the warden can infer from the excessively 
severe nature of the sentence); yet, on the 
other hand, because this prisoner will even- 
tually be released, the warden is expected to 
rehabilitate him, to modify his attitudes suf- 
ficiently so that he can live peacefully and 
lawfully with his neighbors when he gets 
out. The warden struggles against the em- 
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+ Delivered at the annual meeting of the 
NCOCD Advisory Council of Judges, Boulder, 
Colo., June 26, 1960. 
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bittering influence of the sentence on the 
prisoner; sometimes he wins and some- 
times he loses. But at best it is a trying and 
challenging experience. 

Conversely, the warden is asked by the 
court to perform a different kind of miracle. 
He may be expected, for example, to take a 
check forger whose depredations have 
stretched over a period of 20 years and wean 
him from his larcenous habits within the 
few short months the court has allotted. 
The warden doesn’t expect to perform a 
miracle. But he tries his best. 

He is also asked at times to drydock an 
offender who really did not need to go to 
prison in the first place, and he is expected 
somehow to keep hope, drive, and ambition 
alive in this prisoner. 

However you view it, prison is tough medi- 
cine and appropriate only for those who re- 
quire tough medicine. Major surgery ought 
not to be used to clear up a pimple; major 
surgery, where a shot of penicillin will do, 
may be disastrous for the patient. The same 
principle applies in dealing with the offender. 

The courts can do much to help ease the 
paradoxical tasks with which our wardens 
are faced. They can bring about a more 
meaningful rapport between themselves and 
the institutions, closer teamwork, a more 
productive understanding of each other’s 
problems. I know that crowded court cal- 
endars keep the judges busy, but it seems 
to me that, after prescribing the sentence, 
the judge has no responsibility more chal- 
lenging and paramount than studying its 
effect on the offender. The doctor watches 
the effect of the prescription he has written 
for his patient so than he can learn what 
kind of medicine and what kind of dose he 
might most successfully prescribe the next 
time. The courts ought to act in much the 
same way. To accomplish their sentencing 
responsibilities intelligently they should 
know how the sentences already imposed 
have worked out. 

For one thing, I am sure they would 
learn from observation that they should not 
send anyone to prison unless they are dead 
certain that this particular disposition will 
meet the problems of this particular offender 
and also provide real protection for the com- 
munity. We already have a higher propor- 
tion of our population locked up in penal 
institutions than does any other nation in 
the world—120 adult prisoners for every 
100,000 of the general civilian population. 
If we add to this the number of persons 
held in local and county jails, we get a 
figure of 178 persons behind bars for every 
100,000 of the civilian population. In con- 
trast, England and Wales have only 65 per- 
sons under lock and key for every 100,000 
citizens. Japan has 89. The only nation I 
know of that comes close to our rate is tiny 
Guatemala, which I visited in October 1958. 
I found that it had 176 prisoners per 100,000 
population, but when I looked deeper into 
this situation I found that about 60 percent 
of these prisoners were unsentenced ‘and 
were being detained only temporarily. Our 
rate of prisoners to population cannot be 
matched anywhere in the world. It is a 
record we cannot be proud of. We must 
do all we can to get rid of it. 


PROBATION AN INVALUABLE SUBSTITUTE 


During its relatively short history of use 
in this country, probation has proved itself 
to be an invaluable substitute for imprison- 
ment. It has saved a good many hopeful 
offenders from what might have been a cor- 
roding experience, and it has saved untold 
millions of dollars in prison costs. How- 
ever, because the use of this type of dispo- 
sition rests almost entirely with the courts, 
the extent to which they avail themselves of 
it varies enormously. Some courts use it for 
a majority of dispositions, while others use 
it sparingly. It is the chief tool of the 
courts in New England, for example, while 
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in some Midwestern States it is a feeble 
undernourished device. 

All of us are grateful to the NCCD for i; 
expanding influence and unflagging effort in 
fostering: an intelligent use of probatio: 
Probation has come a long way since 1925 
when the first Federal law concerning it wa 
enacted. From this cradle has grown the 
great system of today in which we all tak: 
pride. NCCD’s efforts have speeded th; 
trend toward greater participation by the 
States in the selection, training, and com- 
pensation of probation personnel. Accept- 
ance of the interstate parole and probation 


achievement; now probationers and parole: 
may go from one State to another and re- 
main under supervision. NCCD’s conti: 
ing effort for more consistent use of proba- 
tion throughout the country is of paramount 
importance for many reasons. The statistic: 
on prisoners tell us that in many jurisdic- 
tions highly suitable prospects for probation 
are still being sent to prison. In the court: 
of New York State only 25 percent of the 
convicted defendants are being placed on 
probation, and in Pennsylvania only 30 per- 
cent. Yet in California about 50 percent and 
in Wisconsin 60 percent of the convicted de- 
fendants are placed on probation. It ap- 
pears that the courts in such Jurisdictions 
as New York and Pennsylvania need to b: 
sold on the value of prebation. If this can 
be done, it will be a long step forward in th« 
solution of correctional problems now being 
passed on to the prisons. 

Sometimes the court may be reluctant t 
extend probation to a defendant because he 
has no home or job or other personal re- 
sources. Rather than send him to prison the 
court, it seems to me, should make every 
effort to find some alternative. Check 
forgers, I have noted, are frequently mentally 
or physically ill; they might, for instance, 
be hospitalized: Sometimes the young- 
sters—and we are now receiving about a 
thousand juveniles a year in Federal institu- 
tions—can better be placed in foster homes 
or in special community schools, if resources 
of this kind are developed by the probation 
service. Some of these defendants—like an 
elderly victim of brain damage that one of 
our penitentiaries recently received on 4 
minor charge—need domiciliary care, and 
that is obviously a community responsibility 
They should not clutter up the prisons 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COURTROOM 
EXPERIENCE 


The courts can also help to reduce our 
prison problems by the very manner in 
which they impose sentence. It is the court’ 
duty to define for the defendant, objectively 
and constructively, the community's atti- 
tude toward his act. This interpretation 
may actually put the defendant in a frame 
of mind where he might be more inclined 
to cooperate with the corrective efforts 0! 
those to whom the court has delegated this 
duty. On the other hand, the manner 12 
which the court passes sentence can have 
the opposite effect. If the court creates ul- 
necessary antagonism in the defendant y 
heaping invective upon him, or by ridiculing 
and humiliating him, it may impose form!- 
dable handicaps on the probation officer 0 
the prison personnel who must therea!t¢? 
try to instill within the defendant an 4tt- 
tude that he really has within himself the 
capacity to become a worthy citizen. I have 
seen some prisoners who have gone throug! 
so excoriating an experience in court that 
they remained hostile and intransigent [0 
many months, sometimes indefinitely. 


INCONSISTENCY OF SENTENCING PROCEDURES 


If the needs of the defendant and the re- 
quirement for community protection dictat¢ 
that he must be sent to prison, then the type 
of sentencing procedure that is used becom 
most important. And it may also become #2 
extremely frustrating problem for the jucg® 
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e penal statutes of this country are a 
shmash of conflict and variation. Most of 
> States use indeterminate sentences in 
ne form, and Bt the same time most of 
m retain some elements of the definite 
itencing system. Twenty-eight States and 
» District of Columbia have predominantly 
leterminate sentences; 22 States have pre- 

minantly definite-sentence systems. In 

ne jurisdictions mandatory statutes dic- 

e the sentence form and leave the court 

th little discretion. In other jurisdictions, 

in California, much of the sentencing re- 
nsibility for most offenses may be re- 
yved from the courts; the courts of Cali- 

‘nia have no say whatsoever about the time 

vt shall be served by the defendant in 

son. . 

These differences in sentencing proce- 

ues are complicated further by variation in 

.tutory penalties for the same offense cate- 
gories and by varying parole policies and 

ictices. 

rhis hodgepodge must be replaced by a 

‘tem that allows more flexibility, more al- 
ternatives, and more discretion than the 

urts now have. The courts need a range 

dispositions as broad as the range of sen- 
tencing problems with which they are con- 
fronted. The Federal system is moving in 
that direction. As a result of legislation 
enacted in 1958, the Federal courts can, after 
setting any maximum within the statutory 
maximum, specify that parole eligibility will 
be left entirely up to the Board of Parole, or 
fix a parole eligibility date at any point up 
to one-third of the imposed term, or let 
parole eligibility stand at one-third of the 
sentence. 

The new legislation contains an additional 
feature that has proved invaluable to courts 
faced with serious sentencing problems. 
The courts can commit a defendant to one of 
yur Federal institutions for a tentative pe- 
riod of 3 to 6 months, during which time he 
is studied, observed, and diagnosed. At the 
end of the period fixed by the court I must 
take into consideration all the factors that 
have been disclosed by this study and for- 
mulate a sentencing recommendation to the 
court. This procedure, needless to say, has 
required me to reduce my ideas on sentenc- 
ing to specific and concrete terms. 
LIMITATIONS OF CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

But whether or not the courts are equipped 
with a number of sentencing alternatives, 
they can still avoid creating problems for 
the institutions by remembering, as I must 
remember when specifying for the court 


exactly the type of sentence that I think. 


should be imposed on a defendant, that the 
institutions have some definite limitations. 
Certain services they can perform; others 
they cannot. It has been my experience 
that the courts are often overgenerous in 
their estimates of what correctional insti- 
tutions can accomplish. 

The availability of psychiatric service, for 
example, has been exaggerated. To a very 
large extent it is simply not available. In 
the Federal prison system only 6 institu- 
tions aside from the Springfield medical cen- 
ter have psychiatrists on their staffs; the 
other 28 have none. The States are in the 
same deplorable situation. In a recent sur- 
vey we found that there are only 32 full-time 
psychiatrists employed in all the State in- 
stitutions for adult offenders; 15 of the 
32 psychiatrists are accounted for by Cali- 
fornia; the other 17 are spread out in insti- 
tutions in 11 States. Thirty-eight States do 
hot have even one full-time psychiatrist em- 
ployed in their institutions for adult offend- 
ers. Even if a prison is fortunate enough 
to have a psychiatrist, the number of prison- 
ers he has time to treat is severely limited. 
He is lucky if he has time enough to per- 
form the diagnostic services that are required 
of him, 
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Purther complicating this situation is the 
fact that there are certain types of problems 
that most psychiatrists agree they can do 
little to remedy, especially in a prison setting 
with all its limitations. Homosexuals and 
other persons with an extensive history of 
sexual aberration are pretty poor prospects 
for any presently known psychiatric tech- 
nique. The psychiatrists cannot do much to 
help the mentally defective, and treatment 
of the addict or the sociopath does not seem 
to offer much hope at our present stage of 
knowledge. The mentally defective belongs 
in a mental institution where specialized 
facilities for his training are available. The 
addict is a product of his environment and 
must be treated within the context of the 
environment after a period of withdrawal 
under medically controlled conditions. Per- 
haps of the three, only the sociopath should 
be committed to prison, but even with this 
type of offender the psychiatrists admit their 
prognoses must be guarded. 

Under present conditions, unfortunately, 
the courts must send to prison the alcoholic, 
the vagrant, and the social misfit. They get 
along well as inmates, but as soon as they 
are released they resume their previous pat- 
terns and the prison is indicted for their 
failures. But the reason for their failures 
is all too obvious. The prison can treat only 
the individual and those problems that are 
peculiarly of his making. It cannot treat the 
social environment which produced him in 
the first place. The readjustment of the 
alcoholic, the vagrant, and the social misfit, 
if it is to be accomplished, must be done 
within the community. 


PIVOTAL ROLE OF JUDGE 


The community has been unwilling to ac- 
cept its respousibilities for this group, and 
as a result the prison has become a catch- 
all for its many rejects. The judge, as a 
partner of the institutions in the adminis- 
tration of justice, must use an intelligent 
discrimination in insisting that the com- 
munity deal with its problems. He does not 
need to be an automaton merely processing 
such cases to prison. He can assume a more 
positive role, as many judges do. 

In Denver, for example, through the efforts 
of Judge William H. Burnett and his asso- 
ciates in the municipal court, the drunk 
population of the city jail has been cut by 
60 percent in recent years. This has been 
accomplished largely by marshaling com- 
munity resources, by recommending some of 
these persons to a medical commission for 
commitment to a State hospital, and by en- 
couraging those who have some constructive 
motivation left to join Alcoholic Anonymous 
or a similar organization. 

Through similar efforts by Judge Ray Har- 
rison, of Des Moines, the rate of arrests for 
drunkenness in his city has been cut more 
than 30 percent. 

I agree with Judge Burnett’s observation 
that “there is a definite relationship between 
the community which is making progress on 
this problem and the leadership of some 
particular judge in that community.” 

In addition to developing overall policies 
of this kind, the judges can more closely 
scrutinize the defendants as individuals to 
determine the appropriateness of imprison- 
ment or some other disposition. I recall that 
in one eastern court, for example, the judge 
sensed from the demeanor of the defendant 
before him that there was something wrong 
about the defendant, something he could 
not quite put his finger on. He committed 
the defendant to us for study and observa- 
tion. We found that the defendant had been 
fin and out of mental hospitals, that at this 
time he was an escapee from a State mental 
institution, and that he was currently schizo- 
phrenic. Between the court and ourselves 
arrangements were made to return him to 
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the State hospital from which he had escaped 
and the court cut his sentence to the time 
served. We have had several other similar 
cases in which this procedure has proved 
useful. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONSISTENT SENTENCING 
PHILOSOPHY 


Finally, a consistent sentencing philosophy 
at all times and for all judges is of the 
greatest importance. Admittedly, it is diffi- 
cult to achieve. The median time served 
varies markedly from one State to another 
across the country. For all offenses, the 
median time served is lowest in Vermont— 
10 months—and highest in IMlinois—38 
months. Even for murder, the time served 
by those who are released varies from the 5 
years and 4 months in Virginia to 15 years 
and 2 months in Ohio. The range of median 
time served for manslaughter is from 17 
months in Tennessee to 54 months in New 
York. The average time served for robbery is 
1 year and 3 months in Colerado, but 6 years 
in Indiana. For the common offense of auto 
theft, convicted offenders serve, on the aver- 
age, as little as 8 months in Maryland and 
as much as 31 months in Iowa. Similarly 
with forgers, who serve 8 months in South 
Carolina, but 3 years in West Virginia. 

Many judges have worked out a system for 
minimizing such disparities. Some of them 
keep on hand the statistics showing the aver- 
age time served for given offenses, in an 
effort to be consistent with their fellow 
judges. Some of them keep memoranda con- 
cerning their own sentence dispositions, in 
an effort to keep their own sentences consist- 
ent with one another. Some find it helpful 
to write short opinions or statements of their 
reasons for imposing a particular sentence. 
We have found the latter helpful, incident- 
ally, when the court sees to it that these 
transcripts accompany the ‘prisoner to the 
institution. 

Perhaps more promising than any of these 
methods is the sentencing institute, which 
was a feature of the sentencing act passed 
by the Congress in 1958. The first nation- 
wide conference of this kind was held in 
Boulder in the summer of 1959. Several of 
the circuits have also made sentencing an 
important part of their conference agendas, 
and within the next year a regular program 
of sentencing institutes on a circuit basis 
will be organized. The authorizing legisla- 
tion was quite broad; in effect, it specified 
that the judges at these institutes could 
discuss any and all matters that would bring 
about the “formulation of sentencing princi- 
ples and criteria which will assist in promot- 
ing the equitable administration of the 
criminal laws of the United States.” 


To achieve the teamwork which is neces- 
sary if the criminal laws are to be applied 
more equitably, the judges ought to visit 
the institutions to follow up on the persons 
they have committed there. They ought 
to observe the programs and find out what 
the actual resources of a prison are. And 
if a prisoner again returns to their courts 
they should try to determine the reasons 
for his failure. Sometimes it may be the 
institution that is at fault, sometimes it 
may be the community, and sometimes it 
may be the nature of the original sentence. 
Of course, the judge cannot do this kind 
of followup on every case that appears in 
his court. But he can make a sampling 
survey from time to time. 


Our ideas concerning prisoners and punish- 
ment have changed gradually over the years, 
but it is likely that this type of inquiry will 
accelerate that process. And it is likely that 
similar inquiry on the part of the courts 
will do a great deal to change our sentenc- 
ing procedures over the next generation. 
Only one direction seems to be left for this 
change to take place—the direction of more 
consistency and more flexibility. 
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NEED FOR REEXAMINING THE CRIMINAL LAW 


The inquiry is both overdue and essential. 
About 200 years have elapsed from the time 
of the classical principle of punishment, 
which equated each crime with an appro- 
priate penalty established in advance by 
statute, to the contemporary proposal of a 
sentencing tribunal, which divorces the 
judge from practically all responsibility or 
discretion with respect to the imposition of 
sentence. Despite two centuries of discus- 
sion and experience, no general consensus 
has yet been reached and the question of 
the limitations of the individualization of 
punishment continues to be the most in- 
tractable problem in the entire field of crim- 
inal jurisprudence. 

The significance of historical trends in the 
individualization of treatment lies in the 
fact that each development has been in- 
corporated into the criminal law. Further- 
more, the acceptance of these developments 
by the public, the judiciary, and the legal 
profession has been facilitated by advance- 
ments in the social and behavorial sciences. 
As this knowledge increases and becomes 
more precise, the correction of the offender 
will, hopefully, become as important a func- 
tion of the sentence as are the value of de- 
terrence and public protection. 

Deterrence, incapacitation, and correction 
are not necessarily contradictory or mutu- 
ally exclusive. The sentence ought not to 
be an end in itself—which would be sheer 
retribution—but rather a means for the 
achievement of those three values of the 
criminal law. The problem of judicial dis- 
cretion in the determination of a sentence, 
therefore, is that of balancing the require- 
ments of the legal norms with the charac- 
teristics of the individual offender. Expe- 


rience has taught us the paradoxical but 
sad lesson that reliance on the humani- 
tarian motivation or the sense of Justice 
of a judge is not enough to insure the most 


appropriate disposition of the offender 
either for the interests of the community 
or for the offender's eventual correction. 

The correctional institution is a major 
tool of the courts in their great social mis- 
sion of carrying out the purposes of the 
criminal laws. When the courts impose 
sentences on convicted offenders they have 
definite and worthy objectives in mind. But 
I venture to say, and I am sure the courts 
will agree with me, that those objectives are 
not being attained as much as they might 
be. Consequently the philosophical, pro- 
cedural, and practical problems which pre- 
vent the correctional agencies from realiz- 
ing those objectives are problems with 
which the courts should concern themselves. 
The central role of the courts in the admin- 
istration of justice and in the development 
of the criminal law makes them a powerful 
force in the resolution of those problems 
and the potential effectiveness of the correc- 
tional process. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Trrtz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangemerit and style of the CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress ard at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SecrIon 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. ‘The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 


speeches of Members of Congress other than - 


their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpforiday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. ; 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man\- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGREssIoNn«, 
ReEcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled, to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal! 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print {1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3)° any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recon 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of! 
publishing the same, which estimate of cos 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connectior 
with a speech delivered in the course of d 
bate or to communications from State legis 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For th 
purposes of this regulation, any one artic 
printed in two or more parts, with or with 
out individual headings, shell be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rv 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Offic 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall returl 
to the Member of the respective House at 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSION: 
Recorp which is in contravention of thi 

h. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Repo 
ers of each House shall indicate on the matt 
script and prepare headings for ali matter ¥ 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall mai 
suitable reference thereto at the proper pla¢ 
in the proceedings. 
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Lincoln: Lesson in Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
February 14, the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], addressed the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Illinois, at 
Springfield on the subject of Abraham 
Lincoln and the message that the great 
emancipator had for our troubled gen- 
eration. 

I think Mr. Cannon’s remarks were 
very appropriate on the 152d anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
and I ask unanimous-consent that his 
remarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SpPeecH OF Hon. Howarp W. CANNON BEFORE 
THE VETERANS OF FoREIGN WARs OF ILLINOIS, 
LEGISLATIVE DINNER, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., FEB- 
RUARY 14, 1961 
It is certainly a pleasure to meet with 

the Veterans of Foreign Wars in Illinois after 

having come to know your leaders in my own 

State and the efficient and conscientious rep- 

resentatives which the VFW has in the Na- 

tion’s Capital. 

Iam grateful for this opportunity to com- 
mend your splendid leadership and mem- 
bers who, in the last 2 years, have fostered 
such praiseworthy VFW undertakings as the 
“Voice of Democracy” program, the “Loyalty 
Day” program, and your rehabilitation and 
welfare services to the men who have served 
our country. 

And may I also express the sentiments of 
the Nation for the splendid efforts of the 
Youth Activity Committee and the fine work 
being conducted by the national home at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

When, as a Senator from Nevada, I come 
here to Springfield to talk to you about 
Abraham Lincoln'and his guidelines for 
leadership in our time, I feel more than a 
little inhibited. 

This city is hallowed Lincoln ground. 

Here, in 1844, Lincoln purchased a home 
and established himself in the practice of 
law, thinking, perhaps, that here he would 
finish his days admid the peace and con- 
tentment of his friends and family. But 
the times did not permit him to remain in 
Springfield. 

It was from here that he was elected to 
Congress as a member of the Whig Party. 

Here he spoke on the Dred Scott decision, 
and it was here that he delivered his famous 
“house divided’ speech. 

Finally, however, having been elected 


President of the United States, Lincoln bade 
farewell to his neighbors and townsmen here 
in Springfield on February 11, 1861—100 
years and 3 days ago—and then was caught 
up in the sweep of history. 
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Indeed, here he lived for 25 strife-free 
years, and here he lies buried in the tomb 
of the Great Emancipator that most of you 
visited last Sunday. 

His immortality is beyond anything that 
has happened to any figure in history any- 
where in the world in the last 500 years. 

So you see why it is that speaking to this 
group, in this environment, just after your 
annual pilgrimage to the tomb of this ex- 
traordinary American, I feel so much like 
a humble supplicant before a holy shrine. 

And it is in this spirit that I approach my 
subject. It is a spirit that I think Lincoln 
would best have understood. 

You will remember the phrases he himself 
had often used: “This hallowed ground— 
these honored dead—the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

I should like to make the point that when 
Lincoln used these words, he was speaking 
of veterans—the heroes who answered the 
call to their country’s need and who have, 
historically, met the challenges arrayed 
against America. 

Indeed, he was speaking of veterans who 
gave their lives in the greatest battle ever 
fought on this soil, and one of the greatest 
battles in all history. 

So, as a veteran speaking to veterans and 
legislators about Abraham Lincoln, here in 
the home of Lincoln’s happier years, I feel 
that we are, all of us, on common ground, in 
a unique and uncommon moment. 

Lincoln faced crises in his day: we face 
crises in ours which are at least equally as 
grave, fully as challenging. We have to ask 
ourselves: what would this master of the 
historic moment do with the problems that 
confront us? : 

What would he do with these problems— 
the Soviet Union and communism? The 
economic growth of the United States as 
against Communist slave competition? The 
highly expensive problem of space explora- 
tion? The dollar crisis? Disarmament and 
the atom bomb? The welfare programs and 
paying for them? Foreign aid—$60 billion 
since the end of World War II? The farm 
situation? Veterans legislation? And other 
multitudinous problems and issues? 

How would Lincoln manage our country’s 
prestige and our posture as an historic leader 
of the free world and the bearer of freedom’s 
torch? 

We have to ask ourselves what would Lin- 
coln do today to raise the moral level of the 
American people and to unify us as a nation 
as he unified this Nation 100 years ago? 

I, for one, would not be so brash as to 
suggest that in any given situation Lincoln 
would do thus and so. But we all Know, 
from the abundance of evidence he left us, 
of the principles by which he operated and 
which motivated his great decisions. We 
know that he loved, adhered to, and strength- 
ened immensely the basic institutions of 
our country. 


Isn’t this made clear in that most remark- 
able utterance when he spoke of a nation 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 
In his lifetime and while he was President, 
the test had come as to whether “any nation, 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure.” 

What we have to take to heart is the 
realization that just as Lincoln did not pro- 








pose to solve the problems of the 1860’s with 
the answers of 1776, sa we cannot hope to 
solve the problems of the 1960’s with the 
solutions of the 1860's. Im a century, the 
face of the world has changed out of all 
semblance to its former self. 

We have Lincoln’s own words on precisely 
this problem of meeting mew crises with 
new answers, with tailoring the solutions to 
our problems today according to the-ma- 
terials and circumstances of today. 

Lincoln resolved the issues that confronted 
him with the solutions he was able to com- 
mand fitted to the needs of the situation 
as they then appeared. 

That, as I see it, is one of the great lessons 
of leadership. 

We respect the past and we emulate it. 
But we do not imitate it, any more than our 
forefathers imitated their forebears. 

Each generation has its own inescapable 
new frontiers. 

The great lesson in leadership we learn 
from Lincoln, as from other leaders of the 
past, is that each age must do for itself what 
these great leaders and their peoples did for 
thémselves. . 

President Lincoln was confronted by dis- 
unity and secession. ; 

When he said, “We must think anew, we 
must act anew,” he meant simply that he 
could not sit back and say to himself: “Now, 
what would George Washington have done 
in this situation?” 

Lincoln had the gift of leadership, as 
Washington had had it before him. What 
he had to go by, and what we have to go 
by as a guideline from the past, is principle. 
He did not have a blueprint of policy and 
action that could be used as one uses a 
cooking recipe. The letter of policy was 
used by Washington and by the other great 
men of that era as they created it, in rela- 
tion, and as an answer, to the problems of 
their day. The letter of that policy of more 
than 4 score years before was not precisely 
applicable to the problems that beset 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Nor do Lincoln’s blueprints precisely fit. 
our day. 

But the spirit and the principle of their 
policy—the philosophy of free Government 
that inspired it—that was predicated upon 
eternal truths. And these eternal truths 
ring down through the ages and are the 
essense of human progress. 

Abraham Lincoln never lost his profound 
personal and ideological Haison with thi: 
American philosophy, these eternal truths, 
this tradition. 

And neither should we. It would be 
calamity for us to abandon history and prin- 
ciple. 

Thus, when Lincoln spoke of disunity and 
secession, he related it directly to the Ameri- 
can tradition to the principles upon which 
this Government was founded, and he put 
it with a simplicity that has never lost an” 
iota of its compelling power. He 
into the basic problem to its very , 

“Our Fathers,” he said, “Brought forth on 
this continent a new Nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now, we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that Nation, or any nation, so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure.” 

There in a handful of words was the whole 
issue. Lincoln held it before the American 
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people like a beacon. Rejecting any com- 
plication, even that of the issu 
however tempting that was 

Just as Abraham Lincoln put first things 
first, so—in being guided by his wisdom— 
we should, in our time and with our issues, 
likewise put first things first. 

Slavery was an all-pervading evil that 

- poisoned the lofty principles upon which this 
free Government was founded. But it was 
not slavery. per se that precipitated the Civil 
War. It was not the issue of slavery that 
was the first and primary concern of the man 
who was once a citizen of this Springfield 
community. Lincoln said: “My paramount 
objective in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and is not either to save or to destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do it; and if I could do it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that.” 

These words were written by Lincoln in 
his letter to Horace Greeley on August 22, 
1862. 

Yet, while saving the Union was the root 
of the problem, it did not diminish Lincoln’s 
concept of moral leadership that rested in 
him as a private citizen and as the occupant 
of the White House. While first things came 
first, it did not obscure the fact that slavery 
as an institution aroused his private sense 
of loathing and eventually made its oblitera- 
tion from this soil an element of his public 
policy. The element of timing and fitness 
and necessity has its role to play in leader- 
ship then as now. 

For politics, as we have so often been told, 
is the art of the possible. 

And what crisis needed then, as crisis 
néeds it today, is not only statesmanship, but 
something of the acumen and the sense of 
timing and appropriateness, a knowledge of 
the public pulse which is the very special 
province of the political leader. 

We have a historic parallel in leadership 
today in the person of John F. Kennedy. To- 
day he seeks, above party and, in my opinion, 
above personal gain, to arouse the Nation 
to the perils of the hour. Whether he suc- 
ceeds—whether the American people respond 
to his warnings and his counsel—will be the 
pivot point in whether we are to succeed in 
the struggle of the 1960’s. 

We shall probably never be able to de- 
termine whether Lincoln was more a states- 
man than a politician, or more a politician 
than a statesman. 

We know this: That the combination, 
whatever the ratio of the one to the other, 
placed him among the greatest of all our 
Presidents. 

We are so gratified today for his legacy 
to our generation and to all generations to 
come. For he gave us a standard by which 
to judge ourselves and by which to advance 
freedom and civilization as he advanced it. 

In a speech several years before his election 
to the Presidency, Lincoln told us: 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our 
own liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, our bristling seacoasts, 
the guns of our war steamers, or the strength 
of our gallant and disciplined Army. These 
are not our reliance against a resumption of 
tyranny in our fair land; all of them may be 
turned against our liberties, without making 
us stronger or weaker for the struggle. Our 
reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in our bosoms. Our defense is 
in the preservation of the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men in all 
lands, everywhere. Destroy this spirit, and 
you have planted the seeds of despotism 
around your own doors.” 

This high principle today motivates the 
Chief Executive in the White House and, I 
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hope, most of those in Congress when we are 
asked to extend liberty at home and abroad 
as the wellspring of our real strength. 

Lincoln was not a radical who turned his 
back on the past. But he said, “The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present.” And he asked his genera- 
tion to “rise to the occasion and think anew 
and act anew,” as we in 1961 must today ask 
of ourselves. 

Rising to the occasion means meeting the 
problems of Cuba and Laos and the Congo, 
outer space and flying to distant planets— 
changes in the human condition undreamt 
of in the days of Washington and Lincoln. 

Rising to the occasion means that this, the 
ist session of the 87th Congress, has major 
issues to meet and must meet them with de- 
cision and finality. 

It means that our deeds must match our 
words, for this is the Congress that must ad- 
just itself to the new leadership, the leader- 
ship of the new frontier. 

We shall have to answer straight out what 
we mean to do about grants for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. We shall 
be confronted with medical care benefits for 
the aged under social security; and we shall 
have to act. Almost at once, we shall have 
to deal, and, indeed, are dealing now, with 
grants and loans for economically depressed 
areas. We must act to meet rising unem- 
ployment head on. We shall be asked what 
we propose to do about increased mortgage 
purchase authority and a lower FHA interest 
rate. The country will want to know whether 
the Congress will go along with a $1.25 
hourly minimum wage. 

One may prudently ask: How much of all 
this is to be left to the several States? 

Here, again, I turn to Lincoln, for the 
principle is old, even as the problem is rel- 
atively new in terms of a Nation that now 
has a gross national product of more than 
$500 billion annually. Lincoln said: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people, whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do, at 
all, or cannot so well do, for themselves— 
in their separate, and individual capacities. 
In all that the people can individually do as 
well for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.” 

I for one do not believe that the pro- 
gram set before this 1st session of the 87th 
Congress in any instance does violence to 
this principle. 

These problems—many of them—were not 
new to the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The Department of Agriculture was 
created in his administration; the Home- 
stead Act was legislated in his term; and 
Lincoln, in 1862, signed the Morrill land- 
grant college bill. 

Lincoln taught no lesson so thoroughly as 
the lesson of unity, a nation united, the 
idea of a whole people bent singly on a 
common goal. 

The legislation which I have just de- 
scribed was enacted in spite of the turmoil 
of civil war and with full confidence in our 
economic growth. What he did for the ex- 
pansion of the West by the American settler 
through the Homestead Act, our national 
legislature must do today to expand the 
growth of the American economy. 

In growth, and not in shrinkage, in doing 
more and not less, is the answer to Ameri- 
ca’s economic well-being. Growth and more 
growth, constantly and consistently, should 
be our reply today to the Soviet challenge. 
If there is to be more taxation, it must, be 
more taxation out of more wealth. If there 
is to be expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s social program, it must be_paid for 
out of growth and not out of more taxes 
from a stagnant economy. 

And here I should like to add that when 
the President, in 1961, alerts America to its 
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peril and to its task, he is not, as some 
partisans are saying, “downgrading 
America.” In my honest judgment, he is 
attempting to inspire America to its true 
purpose and destiny. 

It is my conviction that we can meet the 
threat from. abroad as Lincoln met the 
threats that confronted him and the coun- 
try. To do this, we need spiritual and ma- 
terial resources. What we shall be sum- 
moned to bring to bear on the overall threat 
to mankind is moral dedication. 

And for that we need the language, the 
thrust, the example, and the profound sin- 
cerity that makes Lincoln one of the great- 
est world personalities of the last 500 years. 
His moral stature shaped and directed pub- 
lic opinion in his day and made it a weapon 
of flame and iron and infinite compassion. 
His moral stature still shapes world opinion, 
here and in foreign countries. 

It is, for instance, comforting to know that 
there is a Lincoln society in New Delhi. 
High school students in Tokyo in 1958 
ranked Lincoln, and I quote, “The most re- 
spected of all world figures.” China’s late 
Sun Yat-Sen—before communism beclouded 
that vast land mass—credited to Lincoln 
some of his own basic democratic thinking. 
India’s Nehru, in his best moments, is known 
to depend for many of his ideas of moral 
leadership on Abraham Lincoln. And the 
Russians’ great novelist, Tolstoy, said of 
Lincoln that he was “the only giant among 
all the great national statesmen of history.” 

That is what is meant by moral stature 
universally accepted. And moral stature to- 
day is needed to avoid the danger of self- 
deception, even in the midst of the luxuries 
of our present American society. For this 
self-deception can only lead to self-indul- 
gence and immobility at a time when this 
Nation must move again. 

Given this moral leadership to assist our 
economic strength and potential, our energy 
and inventiveness, there is no limit to which 
we may not rise to meet any crisis. With- 
out it, we are like a ship drifting without a 
rudder, with it, we are invulnerable. 

Our President today stands at the fore- 
front in a very critical hour of world his- 
tory. For me, as I see him, he has demon- 
strated to an amazing degree precisely the 
moral force of which I speak. He has lead- 
ership and youth; he has raw physical 
courage, that we know as a matter of mili- 
tary record. We saw only a few months ago 
his moral and spiritual courage when con- 
fronted by criticisms directed against him 
from every source. He has profound capac- 
ity and knowledge, which has been demon- 
strated in open debate. 

What he needs is the participation of all 
of the American people.. I hope that his 
leadership and his counsel will awaken the 
country to its task and to the sacrifices 
which will be necessary at the right time and 
place. Without this awakening, he cannot 
truly lead. 

Of course, it is too soon to make these ex- 
treme comparisons. Lincoln has his niche 
in history, and Kennedy is just beginning. 
Both men and both ages and their respective 
fields of combat are utterly unlike. 


I ask you to join me in the hope and the 
prayer, but most of all the participation, to 
make this decade one of promise, leadership, 
and fulfilment. In my judgment, the 
American people are ready for moral and 
active leadership. That will require the full 
genius of this country and the best efforts 
of all of its inhabitants. 

It is an enormous and troubled job we 
have ahead. But, as I see it, the horizon 
shows promise for us and for the whole free 
world. 

Thank you. 
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1961 
I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Miss 
Sharon Truax, a senior at Waterbury 
High School, in Waterbury, Vt., is the 
Vermont State winner in the 1960-61 
Voice of Democracy essay contest, which 
is designed to stimulate American youth 
to think about the meaning of our form 
of government and to communicate their 
ideas to others. 

The contest was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, the 
Electronic Industries Association, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and State as- 
sociations of broadcasters. 


There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Sharon Truax) 


Democracy, freedom—two words that go 
hand in hand. Yet, how often do most 
Americans stop and think just what this 
means to them? Millions of Americans each 
day come and go as they please, unmenaced 
by Government restrictions. Do we take this 
freedom too much for granted? While we 
live in luxury in the safety, the comfort of 
our homes, do we ever stop to realize that all 
this is a result of our type of government— 
democracy? Our United States of America 
has survived the greatest hardships under 
this democratic form of government. It’s 
people have remained free from tyrannical 
rule; and above all, we, the citizens have 
@ voice in our Government. 

Under a democratic form of government, 
the people are free to choose their own of- 
ficials and representatives. They are able 
to voice their opinions freely, without vio- 
lating the rights of others. In a democratic 
society, people live and work in peace. They 
are able to choose their own jobs and live 
their lives as they see fit. Parents can bring 
up their children without interference from 
the Government. They have the right to 
a pursuit of happiness, for their children as 
well as themselves. Education, science, 
medicine, and research prosper in a democ- 
racy for the simple reason that the people 
govern themselves. They are interested in 
developing these fields for their own good 
as well as for the good of the country. Edu- 
cation is stressed in a democracy, for the 
people know that a good education builds 
the foundation of a good citizen. 


My home is my home. In that home, I 
can learn from my parents the principles of 
democracy that will make me a good citizen 
of these United States. 

When I read a newspaper, I can be sure 
that this is the voice of the people speaking 
pro or con on the Government, or the Gov- 
ernment itself taking a position on an issue, 
which we, as citizens, are free to criticize. 
As I read or hear of our democratic prin- 
ciples at work, I realize that I am to be a 
part of this democracy and all it stands for. 

I am free to worship where, when, and 
however I choose. 

When I become of age, I shall have the 
right, as a citizen of the United States, to 
vote for whatever candidate or party I feel 
can do the best job for me and my fellow 
citizens in this country. There are rules and 
regulations governing each of these free- 
doms, but, there must be laws. This cher- 
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ished possession—democracy—has to be pro- 
tected from those who would destroy it, 
deprive us of it, seize it from us. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of religion, and the right to assem- 
ble—all are reasons why I speak for democ- 
racy. 





Six-Billion-Dollar Modesty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the New- 
burgh-Beacon Evening News on Febru- 
ary 24. This newspaper is one of the 
leading dailies in my district. 

I think the editorial gives a clear pic- 
ture of the objections of the majority of 
the thinking taxpayers of the State. of 
New York to Federal aid to education. 
It boils down to robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, and the State of New York, when 
it comes to Federal expenditures, is 
invariably Peter. 

S1x-BrLtioNn-DoOLLAR MODESTY 


New Yorkers have good reason to be suspi- 
cious of the “soak the rich te help the poor” 
philosophy in President Kennedy’s new aid- 
to-education program. 

New York and nine other States which pay 
the most Federal taxes would get $15 per 
public school pupil per year to finance school 
construction and higher teacher salaries. 

NEW YORK PAYS MORE 


Other States in or near the South would 
get more, ranging up to $29.67 in Mississippi. 
The spread would be even wider in the fu- 
ture. 

The justification for this formula is that 
States where residents have low personal in- 
comes need help from richer areas to main- 
tain a high national standard of education. 

There is no convincing showing that 
America has an educational crisis justify- 
ing a massive Federal aid program with its 
threat of Federal controls, budget deficits, 
and inflation. 

The President indicates, however, that 
some low-income States are not making the 
proportionate effort to upgrade education 
that is made in States like New York, where 
nearly half of the State budget is spent on 
education. 

Kennedy hopes that States making a lesser 
effort will do more. But a Federal-aid-to- 
education program is actually inducement 
for such States to continue to do less—while 
using their low tax rates to lure industries 
away from States which, like New York, take 
educational responsibilities more seriously. 

Kennedy describes his program as modest, 
which it is only in comparison with the sky’s- 
the-limit proposal of his preinaugural task 
force. Modest seems hardly the right word 
for a program that would bring nearly $6 
billion in Federal spending in the next 5 
years and an even higher rate after that. 

For example, the President calls for con- 
struction of 600,000 new classrooms in the 
next 10 years. Yet in the past 10 years, 
States and localities have built about that 
number entirely on their own. 

He overlooks the rapid rise in teachers’ 
salaries, now averaging well over $5,000 an- 
nually nationwide. Mr. Kennedy even con- 
cedes that under the existing system we are 
educating a greater proportion of our youth 
to a higher degree of competency than any 
other country on earth. 
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MORE EDUCATED 


America’s educational needs are still great, 
no doubt about it. 

State and local governments must do more 
than they have, particularly on the higher 
levels of education. There is a good case for 
special purpose Federal aid to needy students 
and depressed communities, for Federal en- 
couragement of scientific education, for some 
matching grants to States and low-interest 
loans to colleges. 

But the Kennedy plan attempts to attack 
the problem with blunderbuss scattershots 
of Federal aid. What is needed is a sharp- 
shooting approach which would continue 
emphasis on State and local responsibility. 





Post Office Crackdown on Filth in Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our new administration has 
pressed vigorously for action on several 
fronts already. The Camden Courier- 
Post, Camden, N.J., in an editorial on 
February 18, has called attention to a 
recent statement made by the new Post- 
master General, J. Edward Day. Mr. 
Day has already started a drive against 
obscene material in our mails; he has 
made it clear that no violation of regu- 
lations will be tolerated. 

Citizen response to this effort is essen- 
tial, and I hope that parents and others 
will pay heed to the instructions given 
by Camden Postmaster Edward Praiss in 
the editorial. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the Camden 
Courier-Post article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Post OFFICE CRACKDOWN ON FILTH IN MAILS 


One of the first actions of our new Post- 
master General, J. Edward Day, is an order 
for an unprecedentedly tough drive against 
filth in the mails. : 

Day’s order and an accompanying policy 
statement calls for enforcement without fan- 
fare. The statement was issued in connec- 
tion with the sentencing on January 27 in 
District of Columbia Federal Court of 
Herman L. Womack, of Washington, and 
Alfred J. Heinecke, of Lakewood. They were 
convicted of conspiring to use the mails in 
the transmission of obscene material. 

Day’s statement is as follows: 

“We in the Post Office Department are 
gratified at the sentences given today to these 
serious offenders who have been convicted of 
using the mails to transmit smut material. 

“We have underway plans for the toughest 
crackdown ever conducted for such violators 
of the laws against mailing pornographic ma- 
terial. Hereafter our approach will be that 
used by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and other highly successful law enforcement 
agencies, in that our drive will be conducted 
without fanfare. We will concentrate our 
available manpower and funds on appre- 
hending violators. 

“Our public statements on the pornog- 
raphy program will largely be confined to 
comments on actual results achieved and 
convictions obtained. 
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“Needless to say, we seek the assistance 
of the public in general in reporting re- 
ceipt of illegally mailed material. We are 
confident that the general public realizes 
that there are stern laws against this type 
of corrupting activity and that other law 
enforcement agencies throughout the coun- 
try will cooperate with us in bringing to 
our attention cases that require investiga- 
tion or action. We will focus on the most 
urgent situations and will refuse to be di- 
verted by fringe cases. 

“The on service of the Post. Office 
Department is the oldest and, without doubt, 
one of the finest law enforcement agencies 
in the United States, and we count on them 
to hit- hard in getting this job done.” 

Camden Postmaster Edward Praiss tells 
how the public can assist in this program. 
Pornographic material received should be 
sent to him, together with the envelope 
or wrapper. He will take the necessary 
action to see that the proper authorities are 
informed and investigate. 

Praiss also remarks that the Camden Post 
Office has been providing speakers to inform 
local groups about the situation that con- 
fronts the Post Office Department, and what 
they as citizens and parents can do to help 
eliminate this corruption. 

Every decent citizen, and parents especial- 
ly; will applaud Day and his Department for 
their determination to crack down on ob- 
scenity in the mails, and will cooperate in 
any way possible. 





Distinguished Award—A. W. Magleby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am happy to say that Mr. A. 
W. (Woody) Magleby, district manager 
for the Bureau of Land Management in 
Las Vegas, Nev., has been honored with 
a Distinguished "Service Award from the 
Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Magleby’s 
devotion to duty these many years is in- 
deed a tribute to the civil service. The 
text. of his citation follows: 

CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE—ALMA 
WoopDrvuFrr MAGLEBY 


(In recognition of more than 27 years of out- 
standing Federal service, all but 3 of which 
were with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior) 


Mr. Magleby came to the Department of 
the Interior on May 1, 1936, as a grazier with 
the Grazing Service, now known as the 
Bureau of Land Management. He is one of 
those who pioneered and rendered outstand- 
ing assistance in the early stages of the 
grazing program for the proper use and 
management of the Federal rangelands. In- 
genuity, judgment, and the utmost tact and 
diplomacy were required in dealing with 
the livestock users, who for the first time, 
were being managed in their use of the Fed- 
eral range. Throughout his entire career 
he has established an outstanding reputa- 
tion for the development and maintenance 
of excellent public relations which have re- 
fiected much credit upon both the Bureau 
and the Department. During an extremely 
difficult period, beginning early in 1954 and 
continuing for many months, public lands in 
the Las Vegas valley were subject to a most 
intense interest by land speculators, placer 
mining claimants, and homesite seekers. 
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Over 20,000 applications were filed in the 
Reno land office and an estimated 100,000 
persons visited the Las Vegas office to ob- 
tain informatien relative to homesite appli- 
cations. Although the district office was 
established primarly to administer the graz- 
ing program, Mr. Magleby recognized its 
rapidly changing role and the need for the 
establishment of a branch of the land office 
at Las Vegas as a district center for the dis- 
semination of information and operational 
programs to deal with the intensified land 
activity. His skillful use of various public 
relations media avoided many problems, and 
he established a reputation for fairness and 
impartiality among those with whom he was 
associated. Mr..Magleby has performed with 
distinction and dignity his varied duties as 
an administrator of the public lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. For his outstanding contributions 
and many years of service dedicated to the 
administration of the Federal range re- 
sources, the Department of the Interior 
grants to Mr. Magleby its highest honor, the 
Distinguished Service Award. 





Canada Views Treaty Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the seventh and concluding article 
in a series which appeared in the Spokane 
(Wash.) Daily Chronicle, by John R. 
Ulrich, about the proposed Columbia de- 
velopment treaty. I have asked that the 
series be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in the hope that these informa- 
tive articles may lead to a greater under- 
standing of the proposed treaty, which 
holds great significance for development 
of the upper Columbia River in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

CANADA Views TREATY BENEFITS 


(By John R. Ulrich) 


Canada would gain in other ways in ad- 
dition to the flood: control payment of $64 
million and half the downstream power 
benefits from the proposed Columbia devel- 
opment treaty. 

That's the view of the Canadian negotia- 
tors and Canadian defenders of the treaty 
proposal. 

In fact, without these other benefits, the 
50-50 share of the downstream power would 
not look so good. 

For example, Canada could provide 7 mil- 
lion acre-feet of storage at Mica Creek site 
with a low dam equipped to discharge all 
its reservoir. An educated guess would 
place the cost of this dam at between $50 
million and $100 million—certainly not the 
$247 million investment mentioned in the 
treaty analysis. Even a conservative esti- 
mate would place the cost of power from 
Mica at $100 a kilowatt at this figure. 

The answer, of course, lies in the fact that 
the $247,200,000 would be spent to provide 
a dam with more than 500 feet of head 
under a 50 percent drawdown for its future 
usefuln: to produce at-site power. The 
reservoir capacity would be close to 12 mil- 
lion acre-feet. 

Canada also gains the opportunity to 
construct run-of-the-river dams downstream 
from Mica at Downie Creek (or alternates 
Priest Rapids, Death Rapids, or Twelve-Mile 


- Rapids) and Revelstoke Canyon (also re- 


ferred to as Little Dalles and Steamboat 
Rapids). 
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Although the diversion of the Kootenay 
at Canal Flats after 20 years would reduce 
the value of Libby Dam, the United States 
would not completely lose the water since 
it would continue to flow in the Columbia. 


ADVANTAGES LISTED 


Elmer J. Bennett, outgoing Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior, has 
described the objectives realized by the 
agreement by saying the treaty would: 

“1. Bring about the degree of flood con- 
trol over the next 10 years which has been 
a@ primary goal of the Corps of Engineers for 
the last several decades. 

“2. Increase and stabilize the flows of the 
Columbia River, thus improving the water 
supply for irrigation, municipal and indus- 
trial uses, navigation, recreation, and pollu- 
tion abatement. 

“3. Provide more than 2 million kilowatts 
of new salable firm power at a lower cost 
than by any other means. 

“4. Remove the potential of diversion of 
the upper Columbia River into the Fraser 
River which could have resulted in dis- 
astrous power losses in the United States. 

“5. Provide for the use at an early time 
of some $250 million worth of idle capacity 
which is now available on the Federal sys- 
tem, thereby increasing the revenues of the 
Bonneville Power Administration and main- 
taining the present power rate. 

“6. Demonstrate to a free world the mu- 
tual benefits which can be achieved through 
cooperation between the countries of the 
free world.” 

The Columbia, it has been frequently 
pointed out, provides 30 percent of the power 
potential of U.S. streams. It has the prin- 
cipal ingredients of a good power river— 
volume, drop, and constant flow. Although 
its drainage area is only about 6 percent 
larger than that of the Colorado River, the 
annual runoff of the Columbia is eight times 
as great. 

Present Columbia River powerplants in 
the United States benefit from usable stor- 
age at Hungry Horse (3 million acre-feet), 
Flathead Lake (1,200,000), Pend Oreille Lake 
(1,100,000), and Roosevelt Lake (5,100,000). 
There are also some minor amounts at Priest, 
Coeur d’Alene, and Long Lakes. All of this 
totals to slightly more than 10,500,000 acre- 
feet, about two-thirds of that available to 
the United States in Canada. 

Constant flow in the Columbia is provided 
by icefields in the Rockies, Monashee, Sel- 
kirk, and Purcell Mountains which tower 
above its valley in Canada and their count2zr- 
parts in the United States to a lesser degree. 


LOSSES HELD OFFSET 


Canadians who object to the loss of recrea- 
tion value on the Arrow Lakes may find that 
the value of their other scenic resources is 
enhanced by the drawing cards of huge con- 
struction projects. and ultimate massive 
dams. 

There will always be conflicts of interests 
in developing a stream with as many values 
and as much potential as the Columbia. 
Both nations can only hope that the ulti- 
mate development will mean the greatest 
good for the majority. 





New Vitality for Rural America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Febru- 


ary 13, the 19th annual meeting of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 


1961 


sociation was held at Dallas, Tex. One 
of the speakers was our colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc]. I ask unanimous consent to 
have his address printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New VITALITY FOR RURAL AMERICA 


(Address by Hon. MILTON R. Youne, of 
North Dakota, to 19th annual meeting, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, Dallas, Tex., February 13, 1961) 


I deeply appreciate the invitation to be 
with you folks at another REA national con- 
vention. I have most pleasant memories of 
my last appearance at one of your national 
conventions. It is always nice to visit with 
farm folks. You know, I am one of only 
three actual farmers left in the U.S. Senate. 
Perhaps I should be classified as a sidewalk 
farmer now, but before coming to the Sen- 
ate I had lived on a farm 47 years and farm- 
ing was my only source of income. 

The past 16 years, or the period in which 
I have been serving in the U.S. Senate, has 
witnessed the phenomenal development of 
the REA program. During the comparatively 
short period of time since World War II 
you have been able to extend REA coverage 
to all but a very small percentage of the 
farmers, and in every area of the United 
States. This is an accomplishment that 
even the most optimistic would never have 
dreamed possible only a few years ago. 

The operation of these REA systems is very 
involved. At least it seems that way to me. 
I am always amazed at the knowledge that 
farmers and their managers everywhere have 
gained of one of the most complex of all 
business operations. This great success is 
attributable to your dedication to this won- 
derful program, your foresight, and your 
good sound judgment. 

As a member of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Agriculture Appropriations, I have 
listened to the testimony of your witnesses 
for the past 14 years or more. Your wit- 
nesses always do a superb job. They know 
the program from A to Z and always have an 
uncanny foresight as to what the financial 
needs of the next year will be. Your esti- 
mates have been far more accurate than 
those of either the REA Administrator or the 
Bureau of the Budget. This accuracy and 
good judgment, together with the excellent 
repayment record of loans, is almost en- 
tirely responsible for the satisfying results 
that you have obtained from Congress. 
Much of this credit must go to Clyde Ellis, 
your general manager. 

I think all of you have heard many times 
about the $6 billion cost of operating the 
Department of Agriculture. The costs have 
-been high in recent years. It has been dis- 
gusting to me though to have charged as 
expenditures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture such items as money loaned to REA 
when there is a repayment record of nearly 
100 percent, money for loans to Farmers 
Home Administration borrowers, food for 
famine relief around the world, the school 
lunch program, and a great many others. I 
hope that some day the Department of 
Agriculture can get up a budget that will 
not include items such as this as expendi- 
tures. 

You people gathered here today are di- 
rectly responsible for the affairs of your own 
rural electrification system. This is at con- 
siderable variance with big industrial organ- 
izations where a few members of the board 
of directors of a giant concern pretty much 
control an entire industry. They were elec- 
ted to their positions by the votes of a 
few people who usually control the ma- 
jority stock of such an industry. This rural 
electrification program has no absentee own- 
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ers. You who control the policy and pro- 
gram of the REA are right on the scene 
serving yourself and your neighbors. 

You are met here today in this convention 
to seek ways and means of solving your 
problems and strengthening the rural elec- 
trification program. You are here to discuss 
problems of concern to each of you in your 
own communities—to exchange ideas, to 
contribute to this meeting the benefit of 
your own experiences at home, and to get 
from this meeting the benefit of the experi- 
ences of your fellow managers and directors 
throughout the United States. 

The responsibility, as I have said, is 
yours, You and the millions of others who 
get their electric power from rural systems 
have been rightfully applauded for helping 
yourselves. And that is what you are doing 
here in Dallas—helping yourselves to find the 
ways and means to make your program 
stronger—to make rural America stronger. 

By your splendid work in the past 25 
years, you have—through rural electrifica- 
tion—changed the face of rural America. 
You have changed your own lives and the 
lives of millions of farm families. It niust 
be very helpful and satisfying to visit with 
other REA people from all over the United 
States. By your words and deeds here in 
Dallas you can make an ever greater con- 
tribution to the prosperity and well-being 
of your own community and of all rural 
America. 

Your general manager, Clyde Ellis, painted 
a vivid picture this morning of the drastic 
changes that are sweeping rural America. 
We seem to be caught up these days by 
forces of change that are beyond our com- 
prehension. It’s not just rural life that’s 
changing, of course. Our metropolitan, 
urban society is straining at the seams with 
pressures on housing, traffic, law and en- 
forcement, schools, and public health. 

We seem to be suddenly menaced by the 
product of our own technology and pros- 
perity. There are too many automobiles 
for our urban traffic systems to handle, as 
they are presently designed. 

Even the skies above our cities are threat- 
ening, filled with airplanes going to and from 
airports located too close to heavily popu- 
lated areas—airports which are obsolete in 
terms of their capacity and facilities. If our 
present airports and air control systems 
can’t handle the number and speed of the 
planes now in the skies, how are we going 
to cope with the 2,000-mile-per-hour aircraft 
already on the drawing boards? 

I mention these urban problems, not to 
suggest that we who are primarily con- 
cerned with rural areas should throw up our 
hands, but to demonstrate and emphasize 
that there are dynamic forces of change at 
work in every part of America. 

Our contribution to the 1960’s—to this 
century, to the generations who follow us— 
will be measured by our ability to control 
and direct these forces. To control the 
forces that will guide our destiny, we must 
first recognize and understand them—and 
then with dedication, with vigor, with imag- 
ination, we must seek the solutions to- 
gether. 

The changes in rural life in the past 
quarter of a century are truly amazing. 
Even more amazing is the fact that the rate 
of change is apparently increasing. Clyde 
Ellis has called your attention to symptoms 
of far-reaching economic, social and cul- 
tural changes in rural life throughout this 
country. You may have observed these 
changes in your own communities. 

Today there are only half as many people 
engaged in farming as there were 30 ‘years 
ago. Total overall production is far greater. 
Total net farm income is shrinking. All 
this has a direct and adverse effect on the 
rural electrification program. 

The tremendously high cost of machinery 
and other industrial goods necessary for 
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mechanized farming lends itself to bigger 
operations. An economic farming unit, par- 
ticularly in the grain farming business, must 
embrace considerably more acres than only 
a few years ago. This is a necessary transi- 
tion. What we don’t need are huge farming 
operations. This trend to bigger farming op- 
erations has been accelerated in my opinion 
by the failure of Congress to do much of 
anything to help keep the smaller operators 
on the farm. 

There is-much that can be done to at 
least slow up this migration from the farms. 
If we were only looking toward low cost 
production, then I suppose only a handful 
of farmers in each country in this Nation 
could take care of all America’s food needs. 
This is one kind of economy I am not for. 
It does nothing to solve our most pressing 
problem—that of surpluses. Mass produc- 
tion type of agriculture would make un- 
necessary, too, most of our little towns and 
cities with their churches, schoois, and all 
that has done so much to make America 
what it is today. Yes, we would not even 
need many of our present State and county 
road systems. 

I firmly believe that you stand today at 
the brink of a brilliant new stage in the 
evolution of the rural electrification pro- 
gram. You can look back on the accomp- 
lishment of having immeasurably bettered 
rural living by bringing electricity to farms 
and farm homes. But it is not enough 
merely to live with this accomplishment and 
defend the ground you have gained. You 
must use this program you have built to 
serve the economy and society of rural 
America. The times demand your contri- 
bution and leadership. 

The future potential of rural electrifica- 
tion in this country is as impressive and as 
immeasurable as your contribution in the 
past. It is limited only by your imagination 
and your capacity for leadership in your 
communities. Rural America desperately 
needs men who have proved themselves in 
conceiving and administering dynamic pro- 


grams. 

What can be done now to stimulate a lag- 
ging economy in your area? What can be 
done to restore and replace the economic 
deficit in rural areas caused. by the decline 
of farm population? The answers to these 
challenging questions are being sought by 
you and other leaders of rural America. 

One of the most promising answers to 
these critical questions—p in terms 
of the economic well-being of the entire 
community, as well as your own—is the de- 
velopment of small rural industries. This 
does not mean simply building the loads of 
existing industrial customers, but the crea- 
tion of new industries in your areas. It 
means taking the lead in your community 
to attract and develop the new industries 
that will stimulate the economy of your area. 

Many rural electric systems in several 
States have already made remarkable prog- 
ress in developing small industries in their 
service areas. They have discovered that the 
economic potential to themselves and their 
community far exceeds their investment of 
time and money in their efforts to attract 
new industries. You may get many new 
ideas from visiting with people from such 
communities at this convention. 

In Arkansas, for example, the Arkansas 
State Electric Cooperative evaluates its con- 
tribution to a program of industrial devel- 
opment in this statement: “Rural areas of 
Arkansas are getting their share of the 
50,000 new jobs created during the past 
five years by the promotion program of the 
Arkansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion through location of 348 new industrial 
plants and expansion of 185 others in the 
State. And this means, of course, that the 
rural electric cooperatives are benefiting, 
too, both financially and through a better 
way of life for many of their members.” 
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Of course, you cannot serve new industrial 
customers if you don’t have the power. 
Your power supply is critical, as your Gen- 
eral Manager has emphasized. 

We in North Dakota certainly know the 
crucial importance of an adequate supply 
of power at a reasonable rate to a success- 
ful and growing program of rural electri- 
fication. Thanks to the imagination and 
boldness of rural electric leaders in North 
Dakota, we have the generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives that enable our rural 
electric systems to serve their members with 
low-cost power from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Without these facilities, rural 
electrification in North Dakota would prob- 
ably still be in the “Dark Ages.” 

I am proud to have been able to contri- 
bute to this program in my home state by 
supporting at every opportunity Federal ap- 
propriations for construction of Garrison 
Dam, Bureau of Reclamation transmission 
lines, and G & T plant construction by the 
cooperatives. 

Here again, the responsibility for initia- 
tive, for conception of the idea, for action, 
was with the managers and directors of our 
rural electric systems in North Dakota. The 
Federal Government loaned them the mon- 
ey to execute the plan that was so essential 
to them and to the prosperity of the whole 
state. 

One of the most essential things in at- 
tracting new industry is cheap power. REA 
officials in North Dakota, including those 
from REA generating cooperatives, are pres- 
ently working with private utilities looking 
toward the construction of huge steam gen- 
erating facilities utilizing our cheap lignite 
coal. These proposed plants will be used in 
part to firm up Missouri Basin dump power. 
North Dakota alone has 600 billion tons of 
lignite coal, and where steam generating 
facilities can be placed close to open pit 
mines, power can be developed at a very low 
cost. Programs such as this have a great 
future. 

Whenever REA is in a position to offer 
abundant cheap power, they are bound to 
attract new industries to their area. The 
problems of attracting and establishing new 
industries in North Dakota are, in my opin- 
ion, typical of the problems of many s0- 
called predominantly rural States. One new 
industry which will be expanding year after 
year is that of food processing plants. I 
think it has been pretty well determined 
now that such plants can be more economi- 
cally operated in the smaller towns and 
cities adjacent to the producing areas. The 
shelves of our stores today are filled with 
prepared packaged foods of all kinds. Our 
rural communities, too, are ideal for the 
, establishment of small companies for the 
manufacture of special items of farm ma- 
chinery. One of the great advantages such 
manufacturers have is the winter employ- 
ment of some farm people. They are people 
who are used to work, natural mechanics, 
and handy with any kind of machinery. 

Another problem you are rightfully con- 
cerned about is protecting your existing ter- 
ritories. Certainly you need strong utilities 
commissions in your own States, not to 
mention the Federal Power Commission on 
the Federal level, to protect your systems 
ageinst piracy and raiding. 

Perhaps in addition to legal restraints 
against such competitive tactics, one of the 
best ways to protect your territory is to go 
out and develop it—to serve well those cus- 
tomers you now have, and to develop new 
customers. In this way you are not only im- 
proving your own business; you are estab- 
lishing your rural electric system as an in- 
stitution that is essential to the economic 
health and well-being of the entire com- 
munity. 
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Consider for a moment what one new in- 
dustry means to your community; new jobs 
in the construction and operation of the 
plant, whether it is a small manufacturing 
or farm product processing operation; new 
taxes for the community; new supplemen- 
tary income for the people who are still 
farming on a small scale in your area; new 
business for the entire community from the 
workers in the plant; new residences in the 
community for the new workers. Never un- 
derestimate the importance of the growth 
in residential power consumption that ac- 
companies creation of a new industry which 
brings new workers to the community, or 
bolsters the income of present residents. 

The estimate that the rural electric mar- 
ket for utility equipment will be about $300 
million in the next I2 months gives us some 
idea of how new wealth is created in every 
segment of the economy. 

Use your imagination, and consider the 
effect on the rural economy of the creation of 
small, new industries throughout your serv- 
ice area, throughout your State, and 
throughout the Nation. Here is the chal- 
lenge that calls you to bring new energy and 
prosperity to rural America. 

Of course, rural industry development can- 
not be accomplished at the expense of the 
farmers who need your service to be able to 
operate efficiently. There is still much work 
to be done on the farm by electricity— 
irrigation, labor-saving machinery, as well 
as devices and equipment to reduce profit- 
destroying losses to plants and animals. 
Rural electrification research will show the 
way to dramatic new uses of electricity on 
the farm. It will be up to you to apply 
new techniques and machinery to further 
improve the prosperity and comfort of the 
American farmer. 

But the great challenge for you is to ex- 
ert your best efforts to keep your rural com- 
munities, all of rural America, apace with the 
changing times—to make our rural areas 
better places in which to live now as in 
the years to come. 

New industry means new vitality. You 
can start your campaign right now, if you 
haven’t already done so. You have a panel 
discussion scheduled later in this conven- 
tion entitled: “Developing Rural Industrial 
Loads.” I suggest you go to this meeting 
and get new ideas as to how the job has 
been done in other parts of the country— 
how you might do the job in your area. 
What are the new industries that are par- 


‘ticularly adaptable to rural areas? What fa- 


cilities de they require? What sort 
labor force? 

With this information go back home and 
talk with the people in your community and 
in your State who share your interest. In 
almost every community, any such program 
needs leadership—your leadership. 

Appoint a member of your staff, if you will, 
as a rural industrial development specialist. 
Train him, and have him work with the busi- 
ness leaders of your community and with 
your State industrial development offices. It 
probably won’t be an easy task but none of 
your tasks have been easy. 

Just as it was your challenge 25 years ago 
to bring rural America out of darkness, so 
is it your challenge today to come to the 
aid of your country with new vigor and 
strength for rural America. 

I have the most complete confidence in 
those qualities which have brought you and 
your program of rural electrification to where 
it proudly stands today. 
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OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
intelligent, provocative, and fairminded 
statement by Bishop John J. Navagh of 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., a shepherd of some 
161,000 Catholics of our north country, 
concerning the inequities present in the 
proposed Federal aid to education bill. 

To my mind, the discrimination 
against parochial school children, all of 
whom are 100 percent Americans, is most 
regrettable. Their parents pay taxes for 
the support of public schools, but they 
are overlooked or neglected when the 
Federal Government is helping to pay 
the costs of education. 

It seems incongruous that the so- 
called barrier of separation between 
church and state is thought to be frag- 
mented by the use of Federal funds for 
parochial school buildings or for salaries 
for lay teachers. 

As one who is not enthusiastic about 
Federal aid to schools, but is not opposed 
to it categorically, I feel the unfairness 
of the administration’s education bill 
should be called to the attention of the 
Congress, 

The bishop’s statement follows: 
BrsHop NAvAGH States CaTHOLIC SCHOOL AID 
CasE IN RavDIO TALK 

My dear fellow Catholics of the north 
country, I speak this morning as the Bishop 
of Ogdensburg and the spiritual leader of 
the 161,000 Catholics of the north country. 
The events of the past week have made it 
advisable for me to speak to you this morn- 
ing on the subject, “What Do We Catholics 
Want?” 

First of all, let us consider what we do 
not want. 

1. We do not want any special privileges 
or any advantages which are not available 
to every other citizen of these United States. 

2. We do not want support for our 
churches or for the teaching of religion. 
We have taken good care of that in the 
past. We shall continue to take good care 
of that in the years ahead. 

3. We do not want a union of the Catholic 
Church or of any other church with the 
Government of the United States. I am sick 
and tired of reading in some of our news- 
papers of the danger of a union of the church 
and state in this country. 

Who wants it? I know personally every 
cardinal and archbishop and bishop in the 
United States and I know they do not want 
it. I have attended meetings of the bishops 
of the United States for the past 9 years and 
I can honestly say that it has never been 
mentioned publicly or in private discussion. 

I think it is time for some of our fellow 
citizens to stop trying to read our minds and 
to read and listen to what we have to say. 

The bishops of the United States are hon- 
orable men and patriotic citizens. They have 
never hesitated to speak out frankly on any 
subject of interest and utility and they never 
will. They have spoken on this subject as I 
am doing today. 
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I know a number of non-Catholic clergy- 
men and I have not the slightest suspicion 
that any of them plan a union of their 
churches with that of the American Govern- 
ment. 

I do not know of any sane group of laymen 
who are interested in a union of church and 
state. The so-called danger of the union 
of the church and State is a strawman, a 
bugaboo, invented by the secularists of the 
United States as a weapon to drive every re- 
ligious influence from its legitimate place in 
American public life. 

Now let us consider what we do want, 
what we Catholics of the north country do 
want here in the United States. 

1. We want to unite in civic and patriotic 
endeavor with every other American of every 
race and creed and condition of life to pro- 
mote the good of our country and the good 
of every one of our fellow citizens. 

2. We want complete equality in every re- 
spect for every Catholic as well as for every 
other American. We Catholics have not 
always enjoyed this equality. We intend to 
enjoy it. 

When I was a boy my father brought home 
the daily newspapers with advertisements 
for employment with the last line of the 
advertisement running, “No Roman Catholic 
need apply”. 

I can recall in public high school the civics 
teacher who told us ad nauseam during 
many discussions of the American Constitu- 
tion that there were also unwritten laws 
in the United States and one of them was 
“No Roman Catholic may ever be President”. 

I can recall Boy Scout camps which we 
Catholic boys could not attend because meat 
was served on Friday, transportation to mass 
was refused on Sunday and all campers were 
ushered into a Protestant service. 

In those days, and even now sometimes, 
our Catholic students struggled with the 
public college professor who allowed them 
no freedom of thought, who belittled their 
Faith, and who gave low marks and failing 
marks to students who manfully refused to 
incorporate the teacher’s own prejudices into 
their book reports and examination papers. 

We want that full equality for ourselves 
and for everybody else that the Constitution 
guarantees, so that, living our Faith to its 
fullest in our pluralistic society, we may 
make our contribution to the good of our 
great country. 

3. We want for our Catholic children every 
privilege which the Constitution of the 
United States sanctions and which is en- 
joyed by other American boys and girls. The 
law makes a distinction between service to 
the church and service to the child. We 
recognize this and we accept it. 

We expect for our children, including those 
attending our Catholic schools, every serv- 
ice, every help, every privilege that is en- 
jJoyed by any other American boy or girl. 
This includes bus transportation, school 
lunches, health service, and everything else 
which the Constitutions of the United States 
and the State of New York allow. 

The Governor of New York State among 
other aids to higher education has proposed 
a measure to assist financially every student 
attending a private college in the State of 
New York. The Governor says this is a con- 
stitutional measure, and he is an honorable 
gentleman. 

We want that aid for every student no 
matter what college he attends. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is apparently 
about to launch a massive Federal aid pro- 
gram to benefit education in the United 
States. This can be set up so it benefits 
every American boy and girl, both those in 
public schools and private schools. 

Since this aid is to be given out of taxes 
all Americans, ourselves: included, will pay, 
we want it for Catholic children, and every 
child no matter what schools they attend. 
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Whether or not the State program and 
the national program are needed is a matter 
for the members of the government to deter~ 
mine. But if aid is given, it belongs to every 
American boy and girl and not one of them 
may be justly handicapped because his par- 
ents exercised their God-given right, recog- 
nized by the Constitution of the United 
States, to educate them in a private rather 
than a public school. We pay the same 
taxes as everybody else. We want the same 
benefits everyone else will receive. 

4. We want private schools, including 
parochial schools, recognized and accepted 
for what they are, as American institutions, 
partners with the State schools in the field 
of education, private in operation, but doing 
a tremendous public service in educating 
vast numbers of good Americans. 

The free private schools are useful and 
necessary to maintain freedom in our coun- 
try. They prevent the intellectual stagna- 
tion which would inevitably follow from a 
state monopoly. They give a parent the 
free choice in education which is part of 
the American way of life. They promote a 
healthy and friendly rivalry which encourage 
intellectual progress. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1925 fruled unanimously that: “The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union repose ex- 
cludes any general power of the state to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of 
the state; those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled with the 
high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations.” 

Private schools antedated State schools. 
Private education is here to stay. . Catholic 
schools are here to stay as long as the United 
States of America remains in the United 
States of America. 

Increasing numbers of young Americans 
will be educated in private schools which are 
perfectly American and in perfect conform- 
ity with the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion. We resent the un-American sniping 
at these institutions, the unconstitutional 
attempts to handicap the boys and girls who 
attend them, the insinuation that they are 
any less American than the public school. 
They are a partner of the public school in 
the education of young Americans and they 
will continue to be so. 

We resent the attempt to deprive us of 
rights and helps which are just and con- 
stitutional on the pretext that, if we are 
treated justly and according to the Con- 
stitution, we will at a later date, ask for 
things that are unjust and unconstitutional. 
To those who so plead we reply, “Stop fight- 
ing shadows, and take us at.our word. The 
argument from prophecy is the weakest of 
all arguments.” 

5. We want fair treatment from and the 
sympathetic cooperation of the public school 
authorities, with every parent who wants 
his children to receive religious instruction 
through the released time program. 

Justice William O. Douglas speaking for 
the majority of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1952 in the Zorach case stated, “The first 
amendment * * * does not say that in every 
and all respects there shall be a separation 
of church and state. 

“Rather it studiously defines the main, 
the specific ways, in which there shall be 
no concert or union or dependency one on 
the other * * * This is the commonsense 
of the matter.” 

He goes on to say, “We are a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a Su- 
preme Being. We guarantee the freedom 
to worship as one chooses. We make room 
for as wide a variety of beliefs and creeds 
as the spiritual needs of man deem nec- 
essary. We sponsor an attitude on the part 
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of government that shows no partiality to 
any one group and that lets each flourish 
according to the geal of its adherents and 
the appeal of its dogma. 

“When the state encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious au-~- 
thorities by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the 
best of our traditions. For then it respects 
the religious nature of our people and ac- 
commodates the public service to their 
spiritual needs. 

“To hold that it may not, would be to 
find in the Constitution a requirement that 
the government show a callous indifference 
to religious groups. That would be prefer- 
ring those who believe in ‘no religion over 
those who do believe. 

“Government may not finance religious 
groups nor undertake religious instruction 
nor blend secular and sectarian education or 
use secular institutions to force one or some 
religion on any person. But we find no con- 
stitutional requirement which makes it nec- 
essary for Government to be hostile to re- 
ligion and to throw its weight against efforts 
to widen the effective scope of religious in- 
fluence.” 

While most of the public school authori- 
ties are most cooperative, these are those 
few who schedule necessary and essential 
school instruction or clubs and social ac- 
tivity which are attractive to children at the 
very hour of released-time instruction, who 
through arbitrary school regulations make 
the presence of children at religious instruc- 
tion difficult, who cut down the time per- 
mitted by the law of the State and this in 
the case of children whose parents pay the 
taxes which build their schools and pay 
their salaries. 

In summing up what we Catholic Ameri- 
cans want let us put it this way. Nega- 
tively, we do not intend to be ignored, to be 
treated unfairly, to be passed over or to ac- 
cept less than is justly ours. 

Positively, we intend to take our part and 
do our full share in the building up of our 
country. We are a large segment of the 
people in this Nation. We love our country 
as much as do any other group of Americans. 
And we think that our record of loyalty in 
the past underlines and emphasizes this. 

We want our full rights and we intend to 
use every legitimate way to insure that we 
get them. We Catholics are, and always in- 
tend to be, along with our institutions, a 
part of the American scene. We want every- 
thing that the Constitution permits and 
which is enjoyed by other Americans. We 
want no more. We will accept no less. 





The Vanishing Wilderness 
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HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the San 
Francisco Examiner calls the. present 
proposed wilderness legislation now 
pending in the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee “one of the true 
and pressing imperatives of our national 
life.” 

I am very glad to be a coauthor of the 
wilderness bill in this session of the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of the Examiner editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

VANISHING WILDERNESS 

ylhe program for the establishment of a 
national wilderness preservation system, 
designed to perpetuate the dwindling primi- 
tive land areas of the country, is back in 
Congress again, this time with better hopes 
of approval. 

It has not fared well during the 5 years it 
has been under consideration. It has been 
bottled up in committees most of the time. 
It has been crippled by stultifying amend- 
ments. 

But it is one of the true and pressing im- 
peratives of our national life. Time is of 
the essence, because if we dally around much 
longer there won’t be anything left to pre- 
serve. Less than 2 percent of the national 
land area now remains in primitive state. 
The inroads of commerce, logging, subdivi- 
sions, and resort promotion put a time limit 
on the whole concept of wilderness preserva- 
tion, and a short time. 

Only pictures will tell the wilderness story 
in the future, without designation of the 
areas to be preserved while they still exist. 

The wilderness is an unspoiled region 
where man may go only as a visitor, and 
may not exploit it for his profit. It is the 
heritage of us all; if it is wasted, future 
generations will be cheated. 

California fortunately still has some 9,000 
square miles of natural wilderness suitable 
for designation under the preservation pro- 
gram. Much of this is in the beautiful na- 
tional forests of northern California. Mil- 
lions of people go there for peace and 
renewal of spirit. Let it not be destroyed. 
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HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am grateful to the magazine 
Vital Speeches, for having reprinted in 
its March 1, 1961, edition, a speech which 
I made before the Ravenswood Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Ravenswood, 
W. Va., on January 26, 1961. Since this 
magazine considered my speech valu- 
able enough to stand reprinting, under 
its banner: “The Best Thought of the 
Best Minds on Current National Ques- 
tions,” I ask unanimous consent to have 
this text printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp so that it may also be read 
by those of our fellow citizens who are 
not subscribers of the magazine Vital 
Speeches. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russra’s New Wak AGAINST FREE NATIONS CAN 
THREATEN THE WELFARE OF WORKERS IN ANY 
COUNTRY 

(By Hon. Rosert C. Brrp, Senator from 
West Virginia) 

in a moment of keen perception, James A. 
Garfield, 20th President of the United States, 
said: “History is but the unrolled scroll of 
prophecy.” The truth of these words will 
become self-evident as I unroll for you the 
scroll of recent history—a history of Soviet 
maneuvering which foretells a new kind of 


-we know otherwise. 
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Communist warfare upon the free nations 
of the world. It is a warfare patently de- 
signed to be bloodless, without hydrogen 
bombs or intercontinental missiles. 

The troops in this new and bloodless war 
are the masses of enslaved labor in Soviet 
bloc countries. The strategy for victory over 
the free nations of the world is the produc- 
tion of an avalanche of low-priced goods, raw 
materials, consumer durables—all to be 
studiously dumped on selected world mar- 
kets. 

The victories are to be achieved piece- 
meal—when economic dislocation hits the 
target country, bringing large-scale unem- 
ployment, hunger and misery—and then 
revolution inspired by planted Red agents. In 
each instance, of course, Yankee imperialism 
will be blamed, and, as in Cuba today, “Hate 
America,” will be the encouraged battlecry. 

For the past 3 years, a nervous Federal 
Government has been watching Russia and 
China test out this new strategy. At first, it 
was thought to be a freak occurrence when 
it was used against three economically poor 
countries—Bolivia, Indonesia, and Malaya. 
But now, with the scroll of history unrolled, 
We know these three 
countries were deliberately selected for this 
new Kremlin directed offensive, because all 
three have one thing in common: Their 
economies are mainly based on the produc- 
tion. of tin. 

The start of the offensive against these 
three countries began 3 years ago, when tin 
prices on the world markets suddenly fell 
almost 30 cents a pound. This was a calam- 
itous happening, and was followed in Bolivia, 
Indonesia, and Malaya by wholesale shut- 
downs of mines and processing mills, throw- 
ing countless thousands of workers out of 
jobs. In the demonstrations and riots that 
followed, as would be expected, Yankee im- 
perialism was blamed. 

What had actually happened? Why this 
tremendous price break? Russia, heretofore 
an inconsequential producer of tin, had sud- 
denly dumped approximately 25,000 long 
tons of tin ingots on the world markets. The 
Communist agitators and cheerleaders in 
Bolivia, Indonesia, and Malaya, said nothing 
of this. 

But it was imperialist America and blood- 
sucking Great Britain who came to the rescue 
of those Soviet smitten countries. Between 
them, it cost over $50 million to fight this 
Kremlin aggression by stabilizing tin prices 
again. There were no “Thank you, America” 
or “Thank you, Great Britain” rallies in Bo- 
livia, Indonesia, or Malaya when this rescue 
operation brought the unemployed back to 
their jobs. Capitalist imperialism was still 
the fall guy. 

But to get back at America for this rescue 
operation, and at the same time to once 
again test this new economic weapon, Russia 
began dumping aluminum in England at 
about 10 pounds sterling (about $28 in U.S. 
money) per ton under the price being 
charged by United States and Canadian pro- 
ducers. England, traditionally, has been a 
large volume buyer of North American pro- 
duced aluminum, and this sudden Russian 
excursion into that market brought im- 
mediate unemployment in the ranks of Ca- 
nadian and U.S. aluminum workers at a 
time when unemployment was already a 
headache in this country. 

How was Russia able to dump aluminum 
in Great Britain, of all countries? Through 
a weak clause in the British-Russian trade 
agreement. Canadian pressure quickly 
forced Great Britain to limit Russian alu- 


minum sales to her to only 15,000 tons per - 


year. However, Canadian and U.S. producers 
were forced to cut their prices to Great Bri- 
tain by 2 cents per pound—or, roughly, by 
$40 per ton—to meet this Russian thrust. 
Then Red China, at the Kremlin’s behest, 
‘got into the act. India, which the Com- 
munists had hoped to subvert, was pulling 
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itself up by its bootstraps via enormous 
American aid. Japan was flourishing and 
about to agree to a new defense alliance with 
the United States. A Kremlin-directed 
wrecking job was needed. 

Japan and India are large and important 
producers of textiles. This industry is an 
important *conomic mainstay in both coun- 
tries. Traditionally, both these countries 
have had the sale of textiles to oriental and 
eastern markets pretty much to themselves. 
About a year ago, however, Red China, like 
a bolt out of the blue, began dumping tex- 
tiles on oriental and eastern markets at 
prices far below those which Japanese and 
Indian producers could charge even with 
their own cheap labor forces. 

Again, it was the United States who came 
to the rescue by advising countries receiving 
our foreign aid not to use Our dollars for 
purchases from Red China. In revenge, the 
Communists directed their Japanese cohorts 
to riot against President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posed visit, using the upcoming new defense 
alliance as ah excuse. 

Today, Venezuela and the oil-rich Middle 
Eastern states are the new Kremlin targets— 
and oil is the commodity by which the Com- 
munist imperialists are seeking to break 
their economic backs. 

When Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan visited Cuba last year, he arranged 
a “sweetheart” trade agreement with Fide) 
Castro, the Kremlin’s South American beard- 
ed wonder. In a swap for sugar, Russia 
agreed to sell Castro all the secondhand tools 
of war he needed—and all the oil he needed 
at prices substantially below world prices. 

It was a neat deal, wrapped in a pretty 
bow tie, for, with guns, tanks, and cannon, 
Castro could flex his military might as a 
threat against his Latin neighbors, and with 
Russian oil he could throw a monkey wrench 
into the economy of Venezuela. 

Traditionally, most of the crude oil pro- 
cessed in Cuba has come from Venezuela. 
For the Venezuelans, this amounted to 
roughly $100 million worth of business an- 
nually—no small change for so small a coun- 
try—a country whose economy is mainly 
based on crude oil production. But the 
Kremlin price to Cuba .is $1 per barrel 
cheaper than the Venezuelan price—this de- 
spite the fact that Russia has to deliver this 
crude oil close to 4,000 miles from its Baku 
oilfields, whereas Venezuela is practically 
around the corner from Cuba. And upon 
whom are the Communists in Venezuela try- 
ing to pin the blame for unemployment in 
that country—unemployment mainly due to 
Cuba’s “sweetheart” oil deal with Russia? 
Yankee imperialists, of course. 

What has been happening to Venezuela 
has also been happening to the Middle East 
oil countries. Traditionally, the Arab coun- 
tries sold their crude and refined products 
to Far Eastern and Oriental countries. India 
was one of their biggest markets, buying 
more than $200 million worth of their prod- 
ucts each year. But late last year, Russia, 
the friend of the Arab, made a “sweetheart” 
deal with India, offering her oil and oil 
products at prices substantially below those 
quoted by the Arab countries. Now, in those 
oil-rich Middle East countries, unemploy- 
ment is growing along with misery. And who 
is being blamed for this? Good old Yankee 
imperialism. 

The time for questioning how it is possible 
for Russia and Red China to launch this new 
war against free nations is long past. In- 
stead, we must recognize them as economic 
juggernauts that can whimsically threaten 
the welfare of workers in any country they 
choose. 

Of course, the real economic target on 
which the Kremlin has its aim is the United 
States. Nikita Khrushchev let the cat out 
of the bag in a speech he made in Moscow 
on May 6, 1959. 
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“The main bulwark of the contemporary 
capitalist world,” Khrushchev said, “is con- 
stituted by the United States, which has a 
more highly developed production and a 
higher standard of living. In order to 
achieve victory in the competition between 
the two systems (capitalism versus commu- 
nism), we must catch up with and overtake 
those barriers to competition with capital- 
ism—not with ballistic missiles, not with 
atomic or hydrogen bombs, but with our 
organization and unity. With a higher level 
of production.” 

The Soviet boss then went on to say, “Hav- 
ing achieved tthe level of production of the 
most highly developed state (the United 
States), we will not stop at that, but will 
advance with ever greater drive. We Com- 
munists say: ‘Capitalism will fail as every- 
thing obsolete fails and dies away.’” 

Well, we cannot say that Mr. Khrushchev 
has not warned us of our ultimate demise— 
if we do not take his warning to heart and 
start doing some hard thinking about it. 

Today, although Russian production, by 
and large, is still not sufficient to materially 
hurt the United States, it can, by ruthless 
manipulation, be used to kill off friendly 
countries one at a time. Such actions, 
through accumulation, could hurt us dras- 
tically by isolating our economy and by cut- 
ting us off from world markets. 

Current figures on Russian production are 
not available. But in 1957, the latest year 
for which we have figures, Russia turned out 


91 percent as much iron ore as we did domes- . 


tically; 58 percent as much cement; 50 per- 
cent as much pig iron; and its aluminum 
output that year was about 22 percent of 
the world’s total. Since 1957, you can bet 
your last dollar, those figures have been sub- 
stantially increased. 

The threat of Russian production becomes 
more real when you are aware of this fact: 
We Americans produce primarily for our do- 
mestic market, which takes 95 percent of our 
end products. The Russians and Chinese 
Reds, however, can ignore their domestic 
needs. They can take their entire produc- 
tion of an item and dump it on world mar- 
kets"at fantastically low prices for the ex- 
plicit purpose of causing economic disloca- 
tions in any country of their choosing. 

How soon can the Soviets challenge the 
United States in an economic war? As soon 
as we let them. As soon as we stop thinking 
of ways and means of expanding our econ- 
omy, of getting rid of the economic drag of 
depressed areas, of revitalizing the education 
of our youth, of helping business to help 
itself, of finding means by which to convert 
our vast natural resources into useful every- 
day products. This is the challenge facing 
us—a challenge we must take up, if we and 
our children are to continue living as free- 
men. 

If we think and act in such terms, then 
the scroll of history we write today, and 
which our children will unroll tomorrow, will 
plainly indicate our prophecy in the future 
of America—of a greater and everlasting land 
of human liberty and human dignity. 
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CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, when the question of stacking 
the House Committee on Rules was be- 
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fore the House, the people were greatly 
interested, as indicated by their letters, 
and now that the issue has been decided, 
they will undoubtedly be interested in 
the views of an experienced, accurate 
reporter—Willard Edwards, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune press service, who has on 
many occasions, given us an opportunity 
to understand the inside workings of the 
House and some of its committees. 

The article to which I refer reads as 
follows: 
Two StronGc MEN Ficut Ir Ovt tn HOUSE 

Frvup—RAYBURN WINS BATTLES, SMITH MAY 

WIN WAR 


(By Willard Edwards) - 


WASHINGTON, February 25—The gentleman 
from Virginia ambled through the doorway 
of the House of Representatives Chamber 
and eased his long, spare frame into a leather 
chair. 

He sat quietly, a gentle smile on his lips, 
responding absent-mindedly to the frequent 
salutations of his colleagues who were re- 
garding him with mingled admiration and 
awe. 

HowarD WorRTH SMITH, 78, a Member of 
Congress for 30 years and chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, wore the placid ex- 
pression of a man who had just dined well 
and was considering a well-earned snooze. 

Past him stalked, without a glance in 
his direction, the short, aggressive figure of 
Speaker Sam Rayrsurn of Texas, 79, his hair- 
less dome glittering under the chandeliers, 
@ scowl on his face, and anger in his eyes. 


LOSER ALL SMILES 


“Who won the fight?” asked a freshman 
Congressman of an elder. “The judge 
[SmirH] looks happy, the Speaker is sore. 
I should think it would be the other way 
around.” 

“SaM RAYBURN and Judge SMirH both 
know only too well,” was the response, “that 
Sam has won the first two skirmishes but 
the judge may win the war. This one is 
going to be fun to watch.” 

No personal encounter in recent years has 
stirred more interest in Congress than the 
head-on clash between these two powerful 
Democratic leaders. Between them, they 
muster 78 years of service in the House and 
know every parliamentary stratagem and 
cloakroom maneuver possible in a no-holds- 
barred contest. 


TANGLE OVER PACKING 


On January 31, the two tangled on the 
House floor in a battle over RAYBURN’s pro- 
posal to pack SMITH’s rules committee with 
three additional members in order to give 
so-called liberals a majority. A conserva- 
tive coalition of Republicans and Democrats 
headed by SMITH has controlled the com- 
mittee in recent years. 

RAYBURN won the rollcall vote, 217 to 212, 
but he and everyone in the House knew 
that this had been accomplished only by 
a campaign of intimidation in which mem- 
bers of President Kennedy’s Cabinet put 
pressure on individual Democrats, combin- 
ing both threats and promises. Even then, 
RAYBURN needed the support of 22 Repub- 
licans to gain his narrow 5-vote margin. 


BODES ILL FOR FUTURE 


For a Speaker who enjoys an 87-vote Dem- 
ocratic majority in the House, it was not a 
glorious victory. The result boded ill for 
future contests when Republicans may not 
be available to rescue the Democratic leader- 
ship. 

SmirTnH’s long, rather doleful countenance 
conceals an impish sense of humor, He 
was quick to test out the leadership asser- 
tions that stacking of the rules committee 
was essential to break a bottleneck on 
House legislation. 
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“We are on the new frontier,” he re- 
marked, mockingly. “The administration 


’ calls fon action. The wagon train must roll.” 


Thereupon, he slyly called up two meas- 
ures, both obnoxious to Rarsurn. The first 
would have authorized televised hearings of 
House proceedings. The second would have 
outlawed “back-door spending,” a process 
whereby some Government departments may 
bypass Congress in spending the taxpayer’s 
money. 

THEY ARE EMBARRASSED 

The eight “liberals” now in command of 
the committee, with full knowledge that 
both these bills were highly popular in the 
House, were embarrassed but did not hesi- 
tate in voting 8 to 6 to keep them from House 
consideration. Smrrn kept reminding them 
gently of their furious insistence in the past 
that no committee should have power to 
block a House vote on legislation with sub- 
stantial backing. 

More of the same is scheduled. Repre- 
sentative CLARENCE Brown, Republican, of 
Ohio, a committee member who is watch- 
ing the Rayburn-Smith fracas with unal- 
loyed pleasure, noted the possibilities: 

“There is a bill before the committee 
which deals with oil and gas and there 
just happens to be a little oil in Texas. Mr. 
Sam doesn’t want that. bill reported. 

LIQUOR BILLS LOOM 


“We always have a number of prohibition 
bills introduced in every session. Members 
have depended on the Rules Committee to 
hold them up. You may see some of these 
coming out for a vote.” 

The Rules Committee was created to pre- 
vent this kind of nonsense. Fifteen thou- 
sand bills are introduced every session, many 
of them sponsored for purposes of individual 
publicity or to satisfy pressure groups. 

Ninety percent die in the legislative com- 
mittees to which they are referred. .The 
Rules Committee sorts out those receiving 
committee approval, selecting for floor con- 
sideration those measures commanding sub- 
stantial support. Otherwise, chaos would 
be the result. 

STILL SECOND IN POWER 


Despite his defeats thus far, SmirH re- 
mains the second most powerful man in the 
House. He is an acknowledged master tacti- 
cian, able and shrewd. He strolls about the 
Chamber, peering benignly over his glasses, 
an unlit black cigar in his hand. 

Or, he sits quietly in his seat, hands folded 
in his lap, apparently uninterested as debate 
rages around him. Occasionally, spokesmen 
for southern conservative Democrats stop by 
his seat and listen to whispered instructions. 
When the coalition of Republican and Demo- 
cratic conservatives swings into action on the 
floor, he is the center of attention. He is in 
frequent touch off the floor with the GOP 
minority leader, Representative CHARLES 
HALLECcK, of Indiana. 


WAS JUDGE 8 YEARS 


He earned the title of judge by 8 years’ 
service on the Virginia bench before he was 
elected to the first of 16 consecutive terms in 
Congress in 1931. He is unfailingly courte- 
ous to all who approach, but embittered 
opponents acclaim him ruthless. 

One of his favorite tactics has been a quiet 
disappearance when demands were being 
made for a Rules Committee hearing on leg- 
islation he considered unworthy of House 
debate. He has a farm estate in nearby 
Virginia and retires there to commune with 
nature. A couple of years ago, he sent back 
word that his absence was required because 
one of his dairy barns had burned down. 

“I knew HoOwarD SMITH would do almost 
anything to block a bill he does not like,” 
said RayBurN, only partly in jest, “but I 
never suspected he would resort to arson.” 
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Senator Walter J. Mahoney, of New York, 
Discusses Role of County Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
president pro tem of the Senate of the 
State of New York, the Honorable 
Walter J. Mahoney, has written an ex- 
cellent article on the expanding role of 
New York’s county governments in re- 
cent decades. This article appeared in 
the January issue of County Govern- 
ment, the official magazine of the 
County Officers Association of the State 
of New York. 

It is an extremely thoughtful state- 
ment on the functions of county govern- 
ment and on the ways in which county 
governments have in recent years ex- 
panded to meet critical new challenges. 
Senator Mahoney points out that county 
government is indeed big business. In 
New York State, county governments 
outside of New York City spent approxi- 
mately $600 million in 1959. These 
funds went to meet a wide range of 
urgent public needs. In a number of 
cases, such as the $50 million Rochester 
civic center, city and county govern- 
ments joined. in projects designed to 
benefit citizens living in large areas of 
New York State. 

Senator Mahoney’s article on the role 
of county governments is of special sig- 
nificance in this day and age in which 
governmental functions have been in- 
creasingly centralized at both the State 
and Federal levels. County govern- 

“ments are at an important advantage 
in that they are close to the people and 
are thus particularly well aware of the 
community’s many and varied needs. 

Certainly, it is desirable to encourage 

and promote the activities of local gov- 

ernments as well as the participation of 
individual citizens. and civic groups in 
these activities. 

I commend Senator Mahoney for his 
article. In order that it may reach as 
wide as possible a readership, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Ovr Dynamic CountTies—57 New YorkK 
COUNTIES SPEND $600 MILLION A YEAR 
(By the Honorable Walter J. Mahoney) 

A wise old supervisor once advised a young 
colleague that bragging was deadly in 
politics. He cited the candidate who, ad- 
dressing a group of farmers upstate, 
shouted: “I’m a farmer, just like you men. 
I can plow, milk cows, fix a tractor, harvest 
crops—in fact, there’s nothing on a farm I 
can’t do.” Whereupon a wag in the rear of 
the room chirped up, “Mister, can you lay an 
egg?” 

Today, however, our counties are so reti- 
cent about their accomplishments, so closed- 
lip about their achievements, that they have 
become the Cal Coolidge of Government. 
You'll recall it was he who said, “Silence is 
one of the hardest arguments to refute: 
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I’ve never been hurt by anything I didn’t 
say.” . 

But our counties in New York State have 
a right to speak out about the remarkable 
record of accomplishment they have racked 
up during the past decade. Across our com- 
monwealth, they are meeting the challenging 
local problems of the last half of the 20th 
century in a dynamic, progressive, construc- 
tive manner. 

THE ACADEMIC LAG 


Once it was great sport for professors of 
political science to tag our counties with the 
epithet of “dark continent of American poli- 
tics.” Today, many of our counties are 
glistening, sleek agencies of government, 
moving so far ahead of other levels of gov- 
ernment that the academicians have not 
been able to keep up with the new develop- 
ments. I trust, however, that the good pro- 
fessors are no longer looking scornfully upon 
county government nor imbuing students 
with superficial nonsense about horse and 
buggy government. 

THE NEW TRENDS 


Counties are meeting frontally and cou- 
rageously the new challenges that stem from 
the great boom in population moving con- 
centrically out of our urban centers. 

Major new advances being made by coun- 
ties are in five areas: 

1, Taking on new functions from smaller 
units of government. 

2. Developing long-range planning. 

8. Courageously moving to put themselves 
on sound fiscal basis. 

4. Meeting the challenge of regional and 
metropolitan growth and the urbanization 
of counties. 

5. Responsibly meeting new, critical prob- 
lems stemming from technological develop- 
ments. 

THE COUNTY IS BIG BUSINESS 

When the statisticians add up their figures 
they’ll find that the counties in New York 
State, outside New York City, spent over 
$600 million last year alone. The mounting 
cost of county government, over 50 percent 
in the past 10 years, reflects in part the 
strength and flexibility of our counties as 
they moved to meet the needs of changing 
times. . 

TaBLe I.—Expenditures of counties, 
New York State 


(Outside New York City) 


1925-59 
[In thousands] 


DR nS on go rea nenmo ne $136, 502 
WOON 6 Sc cee tee caedns 235, 610 
WOOD eS s Jose etn chested wtel cs 253, 195 
Bite vainin thee Sed daciewole 283, 221 
PREP ie degnassbeeccs Acre hodonuoe 253, 552 
PP chasse aeons cna neee 315, 223 
SPOR nsa sata e oe ccs coer obeanan .404, 230 
WP tiacecs tcc eS see ndbaeeeeee 594, 634 


Moreover, the counties, while blessed with 
increased assessed valuations, due to the 
exodus of city folks to suburban areas and 
the search of industry for new building sites 
with ample parking space, have courageously 
moved forward, when necessary, to adopt 
optional nonrealty taxes. 

The counties are filling vacuums in gov- 
ernment. They are, for example, setting up 
county mental hygiene agencies, to provide 
vital preventive and ameliorative services 
which towns are too small to render and 
cities often too strapped financially to 
render. 

Counties are operating airports, parks, 
civil defense, and mutual fire-aid systems, 
functions unheard of a generation or s0 ago. 
They are taking on burdens many cities 
have found too heavy to carry, such as 


‘welfare. 


They have moved boldly to meet new, 
emerging problems by taking on, for ex- 
ample, the task of supporting higher educa- 
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tion through financing community colleges. 
You will now find vocational educational 
programs and libraries operated on a county- 
wide basis. 

And while academie scolds still prattle in 
stereotype vein, about the need for attion 
against metropolitan and regional problems, 
the counties have already moved in, operat- 
ing such diverse functions as countywide 
police systems, countywide sewage systems, 
countywide water systems and engaging in 
intercounty planning. In Monroe County, 
for example, city-county consolidation is in 
effect in such fields as health, probation, 
planning welfare and civil defense, and may 
soon extend also to parks. A $50 million 
civic center in Rochester is a joint city- 
county project. 

This brings us to planning, the “hottest” 
single movement among counties at present. 
And it has a vibrancy and support we rarely 
find in other levels of government today. 
In Chemung County urban planning has 
opened up new facts for industrial growth. 
Sullivan County is using urban planning to 
assure orderly growth of its bigtime vaca- 
tion industry. At the latest count, 17 coun- 
ties are making available to their people the 
benefits of countywide planning, and 6 more 
are about to get into the planning opera- 
tion. Erie and Niagara Counties are em- 
barking on a joint urban planning project to 
chart advantageous residential; commercial, 
and industrial growth on a regional basis 
as well as within the two counties. 

Nor are our counties sitting back content 
with their old forms of government. The 
Broome board of supervisors has approved 
&@ local law granting broad executive powers 
to its chairman and creating a new post of 
administrative assistant to the chairman to 
handle budgetary and other staff operations. 
We have county executives or managers in 
Erie, Westchester, Nassau, Suffolk, and Mon- 
roe, and before critics begin their carping 
that this is not enough, it should be pointed 
out that many a county board of supervi- 
sors’ chairman is really serving as business 
manager, but without the title, and without 
the pay. 

THE LEGISLATURE’S ROLE 

The State legislature has had a part in 
many of these new developments; $1 out 
of every $5 spent by the counties is State 
funds authorized or allocated by the legisla- 
ture. State aid to the counties today is run- 
ning close to $120 million a year, having risen 
63 percent during the past decade, compared 
with a 53 percent jump in the total county 
spending. 

The legislature has responded sympatheti- 
cally to the informed legislative requests of 
the County Officers’ Association and has 
cleared away many of the obstacles in the 
path of county progress. For example, effec- 
tive January 1, 1961, counties were em- 
powered by law to review and coordinate all 
new zoning regulations that have an in- 
tercommunity impact. This, in effect, legis- 
lates regional planning under county super- 
vision, while retaining home rule for the 
localities. For the towns, cities or villages 
can override a county veto of a proposed zon- 
ing change by a majority vote but must give 
reasons to support their contrary action. 


HOME RULE 


Let us not forget the county charter law, 
adopted by the legislature in 1959, giving the 
counties power to adopt alternative forms of 
government, permitting a maximum of home 
rule to be used for mounting more effective 
attacks on the county problems. 

Let us listen in as the phone rings in a 
new Office building in Albany. “This is the 
county attorney,” a voice booms. “Can you 
give me a quick horseback opinion as to 
whether the county road fund can be used 
to rebuild a bridge that has crumbled be- 
tween a city and town?” A top-level official 
of the new office of local government, set up 
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by a law passed by the legislature on request 
of Governor Rockefeller, answers, “Joe, you 
can’t do that from the road fund, but you 
can use general funds.” This is quick service 
in meeting an emergency and a good example 
of State-county partnership, as well as leg- 
islative-executive cooperation in meeting 
urgent problems. 

Today, we have joint legislative commit* 
tees on metropolitan areas, conservation, 
traffic safety, natural resources, fire laws, 
housing, commerce, and economic develop- 
ment and the State’s economy, all working 
on subjects of concern to our counties and 
all striving to strengthen our counties. 


COUNTIES’ LEGISLATIVE NEEDS 


Months before the 1961 session opened, my 
research staff was in touch with your asso- 
ciation officials to learn your legislative needs 
this year. This process, in turn, enabled me 
to alert many of my colleagues to a variety 
of bills in which you were likely to be in- 
~ terested. This cooperative relationship will 
continue and be strengthened. 

The State legislature and the counties have 
always had close, friendly relationships. Not 
a few of our legislators have been supervisors 
themselves, and so know the problems of the 
counties at firsthand, as well as learning the 
legislative processes that way. Upstate legis- 
lators have to know their counties well and 
the problems of the counties. They are 
called upon to sponsor legislation affecting 
their respective counties, and often a legis- 
lator’s reelection is dependent on how effec- 
tively he served his own county. 

The counties today are like tall, robust 
teenagers, filled with energy, rarin’ to go, 
and with a bright future ahead. While the 
cities attempt to mend their crumbling slums 
and while towns cope with growing pains, 
the counties will, I am confident, provide the 
great big burst of progress in local govern- 
ment during the next quarter of a century. 
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or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the coming debate on the merits 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I think it would be most help- 
ful if the Members of the House would 
be apprised of the forthright editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune on February 27, 1961. 

The editorial follows: 

JIMMY FRONTS FOR THE Reps AGAIN 

Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT’S one-man 
mission to liquidate the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities has shifted to a 
new front. Inasmuch as his effort to kill the 
committee disappeared in a dismal void, 
Jimmy is now out to cripple it by cutting its 
appropriation from $450,000 to $90,000. His 
argument: The committee has exceeded its 
mandate from Congress. 

In what particulars? First, by publishing 
@ pamphlet, “The Crimes of Khrushchev,” 
documenting the Soviet Premier’s career. 
Second, by publishing a summary and col- 
lection of pictures depicting atrocities and 
misery behind the Iron Curtain. Third, by 
releasing a film, “Operation Abolition,” show- 
ing attacks led by Communists to discredit 
the committee by disrupting its San Fran- 
cisco hearings. Fourth, by publishing two 
volumes entitled “Facts on Communism.” 
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This is a strange brief. Would Jmmmy have 
been satisfied if the committee publications 
had extoled the virtues of Khrushchev, the 
joys of communism, and if its facts on that 
political superstition were viewed through 
rose colored glasses? Would he be happier 
if its film depicted his fellow Congressmen 
on the committee as vile characters, and the 
Communist hoodlums in San Francisco as 
angels? 

The performance is only believable from 
the son of a man who viewed Stalin as kindly 
“Uncle Joe.” 





The Survival of Small Business in the 


World Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


.IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the 32d Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion, sponsored by Harvard, MIT, Bos- 
ton College, Boston University, and 
Northeastern University, was held last 
October. Its overall topic was “Amer- 
ica’s Stake in World Distribution.” 

One particular speech delivered at the 
conference, analyzing the potential for 
international trade by U.S. small busi- 
ness, has received wide attention. It 
particularly concerns me in my position 
as a member of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. The Com- 
merce Department’s Division of Inter- 


national Trade has distributed 300 
copies to U.S. Embassies in Latin 
America. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the speech, entitled 
“The Survival of Small Business in the 
World Market,” delivered by George C. 
Seybolt, president of the William Under- 
wood Co., at the Boston Conference of 
Distribution, on October 17, 1960, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE SURVIVAL OF SMALL BUSINESS IN THE 
WorLD MARKET 

Our esteemed neighbor, Dan Bloomfield, 
tells me the program committee concluded 
that small companies—like small nations— 
have unique problems and opportunities; 
and, therefore, the position of small busi- 
ness in the world market should be fitted 
into this program. 

Whether the experience of the William 
Underwood Co. is typical, Icannot say. But 
this company has survived for 140 years; it 
was founded and achieved success by pio- 
neering in canned and preserved foods in 
domestic and international trade; and today 
we still enjoy an excellent and profitable 
trade abroad. 

Ours always has been a family-controlled 
enterprise, and a small business by any 
standard of our industry. Our sales equal 
the net profit of some of the largest com- 
panies in the food industry. And, since our 
final market is the 1 pint vessel that each 
human attempts to fill three or four times 
daily, we look upon any food as competitive. 

Our principal product is Underwood De- 
viled Ham—an unrivaled delicacy. We also 
produce clam juice and other seafood and 
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gourmet products, as well as the Richardson 
& Robbins line of canned chicken and pud- 
dings. 

The Saturday Evening Post recently pub- 
lished an article on Underwood, describing 
us as a company which, by diligent effort, 
“has been able to start small, succeed, and 
remain small.” We are also the Nation’s 
oldest canner, the owner of the oldest active 
food trademark registered by the U.S. Patent 
Office, and an Underwood developed the first 
sterilization process which revolutionized 
the canning industry. We have five plants 
in the United States, operations in Argen- 
tina and Canada, and will be producing from 
a newly established Venezuelan plant in 60 
days. 

PEOPLE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 

If I were to attempt to reduce our expe- 
rience in the world market to one basic 
essential for success, that prime ingredient 
would be people. We have no foreign sales 
offices. All our business abroad is done by 
agents who are citizens of the nations in 
which they reside. Although their duties 
largely are in the marketing area, they an- 
ticipate and solve a broad spectrum of prob- 
lems, including liaison with government of- 
ficials. Basically, our agents are local small 
businessmen themselevs bearing every re- 
sponsibility except for production. In fact, 
some of them are responsible for local 
production of our trade-marked products, 

Obviously, then, the selection and 
of agents usually is our first objective. This 
always has been so, as I can make clear from 
two brief examples. 

In 1854, the founder of our business, 
William Underwood, issued these instruc- 
tions to his son, Oliver, who was 
the firm as supercargo on a sailing vessel 
during the Crimean War: 

“Boston, November 8, 1854. After dis- 
charging your pilot, you will inform Captain 
Matthew that his destination is Constanti- 
nople, and request him to make the best of 
his way there. 

“So much will depend upon circumstances 
upon your arrival in the east that every- 
thing must be left to your discretion. Bear 
in mind that you have. the vessel by the 
month, and can do whatever you please 
with her, while others will be obliged to dis- 
charge their cargoes in Constantinople, you 
can go to any port that you see fit in my 
interest so that you have every means at 
your disposal to make the most that can 
be made in that part of the world with 
your cargo. 

“In time of war unforeseen circumstances 
of every nature occur, assure any English, 
French or Turkish forces that your voyage 
is a perfectly legal one, intended for the 
peaceful object of opening a commercial 
intercourse between this country and the 
Black Sea.” 

Just 4 weeks ago, James Wells, our mar- 
keting vice president, left for Venezuela to 
establish the organization we will use there 
to market products from our million-dollar 
investment in Cagua and he was instructed, 
in part, as follows: 

“It is your responsibility to establish the 
marketing organization in Venezuela 
required. 

“You have full authority to employ ad- 
ditional sales representation required, as 
well as to make decisions regarding market 
research, advertising agencies, and distribu- 
tion methods to meet sales goals. 

“Please have ready upon your return a 
complete presentation so that all manage- 
ment may be informed on our activities. 

“George C. Seybolt.” 

This reliance upon people is the hallmark 
of the small businessman overseas. The 
competent agent is very much aware of the 
spirit and feelings of his countrymen, while 
at the same time he is very loyal to his busi- 
ness responsibilities. This combinaiton of 
talents is particularly important for con- 
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sumer products, such as ours, which require 
identification by masses of people. Some- 
times this identification of a company and 
its products abroad can be successful beyond 
expectation. 

Some wartime English friends visiting the 
United States expressed delighted surprise 
that their old friends—the H. J. Heinz Co. 
in England—had a US. subsidiary. Con- 
versely, I suppose many an American abroad 
today is surprised to learn that family names 
like Liver and Shell have operations over- 
seas: 

THE ODDS AGAINST SURVIVAL OF SMALL BUSINESS 


This essential identification of his com- 
pany and his products is often difficult for 
the small businessman to achieve abroad. 
Consider, if you will, some of the obstacles 
small business confronts in the world mar- 
ket. For easier classification, I have divided 
these adverse factors into the normal, and 
those that seem abnormal. 

First among the expected problems, of 
course, is big-company competition from the 
United States. I know of no way to corner 
@ particularly appetizing oversea market so 
that Mr. Big can be shut out. He may have 
financial resources larger than the treasury 
of a small nation, and employ several times 
its civil service. Furthermore, being big, he 
has the strength to make mistakes and sur- 
vive. 

Another normal problem is the competitor 
from overseas. With lower priced labor and 
transportation, he can make mincemeat of 
your market. 

The competitor within the market is to be 
expected in many cases. He has the ad- 
vantages of national pride, lower prices, and 
usually tariff protection and other govern- 
ment supports. : 

These are normal expected problems, and, 
of course, must be given due weight in any 
carefully prepared distribution plan. But 
the two abnormal problems cannot be writ- 
ten into any distribution plan because they 
are beyond the powers of small business to 
handle. 


Both of these problems result from the. 


hard fact that the development of foreign 
trade has not been considered a major in- 
strument of foreign policy of the U.S. peo- 
ple. And this is perfectly understandable. 
For a iong time, as a nation, we did not need 
foreign trade to develop an economy of 
abundance. But consider the disadvantage 
this places on a US. company, and particu- 
larly a small company, in the infighting 
which goes on in the world market. 

The great trading nations of the world 
are completely oriented to the needs of their 
businessmen in building export markets. 
Britain, with a centuries-old tradition of 
trade, offers its businessmen a remarkable 
intelligence service on market potentials and 
liaison with their Government. On the other 
hand, US. foreign service representatives are 
accurately representing national policy, and 
that policy has been that U.S. business must 
develop export markets on its own, accept- 
ing in many cases risks many foreign com- 
petitors are spared. % 

I am told that U.S. policy in this respect 
may change—that the State and Commerce 
Departments may embark on major programs 
to assist U.S. business to develop markets 
abroad. Certainly the collection of exten- 
sive and reliable information on market po- 
tential and the establishmentof govern- 
mental lHaison, can be achieved far more 
successfully at this level than by a single, 
smiall company. Let me make clear, how- 
ever, that such information and helpful 
service from a U.S. embassy cannot substi- 
tute for a company’s own appraisal. Here 
again, independence of action is funda- 
mental. 

The second abnormal obstacle faced by 
small business today is, of course, competi- 
tion from the Soviets. I am always wryly 
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amused by Russia’s tirade against colonial- 
ism—and its claim that it will free develop- 
ing nations from economic slavery. Look to 
Asia, to Eastern Europe, and now perhaps 
even to Cuba, where Russian trade threatens 
to give a new and sinister definition to co- 
lonialism—a colonialism in which economic 
dependence leads to loss of political liberty. 
CONDITIONS FAVORING SMALL BUSINESS IN THE 
WORLD MARKET 

The obstacles against small business to- 
day are substantial, but there are conditions 
which favor success for the small company 
in the world market. 

The first of these is people. The quality 
of people in all organizations is a critical 


‘ factor for success, but in a small business 


people make all the difference. Decisions 
are made, not by committees, but by single 
men. This art of decision making, with all 
success or all failure riding on judgment, 
breeds a tough and competent crew. It 
seems to me that small business attracts a 
certain breed—highly independent, broadly 
experienced and willing to take risks that 
demand the most for success. 

Secondly, a small business has flexibility 
and freedom of action. I hope I do not of- 
fend by saying that we sometimes fall for 
the fiction that size in business is equated 
with success, or even with opportunity. 
With a concentrated line of products, the 
freedom to make decisions quickly, a small 
business can move rapidly in establishing 
new markets. 

Third, it seems to me that many of the 
developing nations of the world are eager 
to establish new small businesses of their 
own. These could be agents, acting for U.S. 
small businesses, or new plants, operating 
as subsidiaries of US. companies that manu- 
facture products needed by such nations. 
The small businessman is content with small 
volume operations; he is willing to invest 
his funds and energies in developing oppor- 
tunities that would not be attractive to big 
business. Psychologically, too, I believe 
there is the potential for deeper understand- 
ing between small business and smaller na- 
tions. Theirs is a common struggle for 
success against odds. 

Fourth, financing is available for small 
businesses which wish to enter oversea 
markets. Some nations offer financial help 
to attract U.S. investments. Private financ- 
ing is available in some countries for co- 
operative ventures. The International Fi- 
nance Corp., a compendium of 59. na- 
tions, provides loans to businesses which 
join in establishing manufacturing facilities 
in developing nations. 


RECOGNIZING THE DIFFERENCE 


Now, assuming that a small business 
wishes to venture in the world market, what 
distribution policies should it follow? The 
lesson which every experienced world mar- 
keter learns is that there is no magic dis- 
tribution plan which will work in all nations. 
Each country is different, with its own tradi- 
tions and customs, its own policies for work- 
ing with business, its own marketing sys- 
tem. In the case of consumer products, I 
can say that recognizing the difference is 
essential. 

Some years ago, I made a survey in Central 
America and came home believing that an 
ideal product for all of Latin America would 
be our sardines with a hotly flavored spic- 
ing for the sauce. The new product was 
achieved—at the cost of some of the palates 
of our taste panel—and was moderately 
successful in Central America. But, it 
gained few devotees elsewhere in Latin 
America. Everyone does not put the same 
high value on heat in flavorings. 

Research into national likes and dislikes 
can avoid costly mistakes. And many 
standard U.S. products are not acceptable 
abroad, such as peanut butter in Great 
Britain, or sweet potatoes in much of Europe. 
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The effectiveness of various advertising 
media varies widely from country to country. 
We have found that radio, newspapers, bill 
posters, tin signs and even movie slides for 
intermissions can be highly productive—but 
that their effectiveness must be measured in 
each country in which we do business. 

Translations of advertisements—and of all 
communications—are a special problem. 
Language has been so localized, by idioms 
and slang, that translations usually are best 
handled in the nation where the advertise- 
ment is to appear. 

The all-important principle is that while 
fundamental concepts may be the same, in- 
dividual distribution plans must be prepared 
for each national market. 


SMALL BUSINESS CAN CONTBIBUTE TO 
POLITICAL REFORM 


The world market today is rapidly chang- - 
ing. The United States must compete ag- 
gressively for exports. Important oversea 
markets are being lost to communism, De- 
veloping nations question how they can 
strengthen their economies so that their peo- 
ple can have more of the godd things of 
life. 

In this turbulent situation what can the 
small business of the United States offer? 

It can export products needed by develop- 
ing countries and give concentrated atten- 
tion to developing individual markets; small 
business can establish operating subsidiaries 
in nations that wish to attract U.S. invest- 
ment; small business can offer product cre- 
ativity, product quality, marketing skills to 
nations that wish to develop new markets. 

However, small business can thrive in the 
world market only in an international cli- 
mate favorable to free-enterprise develop- 
ment. In such an atmosphere of common 
understanding among free-world govern- 
ments, the U.S. small business need little 
encouragement to risk and dare in the world 
market—just as it does in the domestic 
market. 

For beyond the necessary return on his 
own investment, the small businessman is 
well aware of the contributions he can make 
to our national economy. Precisely because 
he sets such high store on independence and 
freedom, the small businessman derives an 
exquisite satisfaction from directly serving 
his country’s philosophy of free-enterprise 
democracy. 





Deadlock Over Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
situation of a divided Germany and an 
isolated West Berlin represents one of 
the oldest and most explosive conditions 
existing in the cold war. Because this 
situation has periodically reached an ex- 
plosion point which threatens the peace 
of the entire world it is important for us 
all to have a realistic understanding of 
the conditions and circumstances which 
surround this problem. 

J. Emlyn Williams, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, has made an 
excellent review of the German dead- 
lock, and I strongly urge my fellow 
Members to give this article their care- 
ful consideration: 
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DeaDLocK Over GERMANY; NEGOTIATION FOR 
HotT-WarR TRIGGER? 


(By J. Emlyn Williams) 


Bonn.—Whenever the German problem 
flares up and there are threats of shooting 
in Berlin, then the outside world begins to 
talk about a real test in East-West relations. 
What we are accustomed to call little wars 
in far-off places are regretted, but considered 
insignificant compared with what can result 
from a conflict over Germany. 

The general view appears to be that in 
this case the Soviets and their Communist 
allies do not intend to yield, whatever hap- 
pens, and the Americans and their allies 
cannot afford to yield. In other words, 
there is too much at stake. To allow Ger- 
many’s military and economic potential to 
become completely absorbed in either bloc 
must dangerously alter the balance of power 
in the world today. 

This East-West deadlock is one of the old- 
est and most important issues in the cold 
war. The Western Powers, including many 
West Germans and West Berliners, might 
nowadays be content to allow things to re- 
main as they are, because they see no real 
chance of improvement in the near future. 

The U.S.S.R. and East Germany, on the 
other hand, continue to press for a solu- 
tion of the German problem by a division 
of this country into two separate states and 
a@ so-called free city of West Berlin. But 
most people in the West, even if they were 
to agree to this, still retain the uneasy feel- 
ing that Moscow-inspired demands are only 
moves toward making all of Germany a 
Soviet satellite. 

ULTIMATUM ISSUED 


The latest phase of the crisis began on 
November 27, 1958, when Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev issued an ultimatum to 
the other occupation powers in Berlin—the 
United States, Britain, and France. Unless 
agreement was reached within the next 6 
months, he declared, the Kremlin would 
feel free to sign a separate peace treaty with 
the Communist government of East 
Germany. 

Such recognition of East Germany as a 
sovereign state is rejected by both the [| West] 
German Federal Republic and its allies. 
They maintain that the only legitimate gov- 
ernment in this country is the freely elected 
one in Bonn. To recognize two Germanys 
would be to accept as permanent the present 
division of this country and be a serious blow 
to the captive peoples of Eastern Europe. 

Such recognition by the U.S.S.R. could also 
result in a transfer to East Germany of con- 
trol over allied communications between 
West Germany and West Berlin, which is 110 
miles inside Soviet-occupied territory. The 
West, in order to maintain its garrisons in 
West Berlin, would then have to negotiate 
with the East German Government in Pan- 
kow for permission to use such routes. 

Should the West try to enforce its will 
against the East German regime, said the 
U.S.S.R., then Moscow in turn would have 
recourse to force. The Soviets later denied 
that their unilateral demand was an ultima- 
tum. But the threat still holds. 


UNCERTAIN SITUATION 


Ever since World War II, a most uncertain 
situation has existed between the Soviet 
Union and the West. At the Teheran and 
Yalta Conferences it was agreed that the So- 
vits were to occupy the Provinces of 
Thuringia and Saxony and the eastern sector 
of Berlin, while the Western Allies took over 
the other three sectors of the capital and 
West Germany. 

But at the end of hostilties, the Western 
armies had to wait some time before being 
allowed to enter Berlin. If 15 years ago it 
was difficult to establish normal working 
conditions between the victor powers, soon 
it was to prove impossible. 
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In 1945, however, the fiction of the unity 
of Germany still existed. An Allied Control 
Council was established as the overall au- 
thority. The Americans, British, and So- 
viets (and later the French) organized their 
special zones of military occupation. In 
Berlin, the Kommandatura, an interallied 
authority, was responsible for the admin- 
istration of the entire city. Final arrange- 
ments for this Joint occupation were made 
in the Potsdam agreement—July17 to August 
2,1945. These included a four-power council 
of foreign ministers to draft peace treaties 
for the defeated countries. The Austrian 
Treaty of neutrality was signed in 1955, but 
the Germans are still waiting for their peace 
treaty. 

SHORT-LIVED COORDINATION 


The Western Allies tried to operate Ger- 
many as a single economic unit. The aim 
was an all-German democratic government 
which was to follow after programs of de- 
militarization, decartelization, and de-Nazi- 
fication had been carried through. 

But coordinated administration of the four 
occupation zones only lasted a few months. 
A major controversy arose over reparations. 
The Soviets demanded a total sum of $10 
billion from Germany. This was in addi- 
tion to what they had already taken out of 
the Soviets’ occupied zone without any ac- 
counting to their Western Allies. 

Such a demand would have meant the 
complete dismantlement of Germany’s basic 
industries. This may have seemed at the 
time to be a logical outcome of the so-called 
Morgenthau plan. But the Western Allies 
had already modified their policy toward 
Germany, both for humanitarian and eco- 
nomic reasons. In May 1946, reparation 
payments from the U.S. Zone to the US.S.R. 
ceased altogether. 

By early 1948, it was obvious that it was 
going to be impossible to work out a joint 
plan on Germany with the Kremlin. The 
Western Allies then began to plan a separate 
West German Government. In theory, the 
US.S.R. could protest that such a govern- 
ment was contrary to earlier Allied agree- 
ment. But its attitude left no alternative. 


COMPLETE DEADLOCK 


The Soviets followed up their protests by 
withdrawing from the Allied Control Council, 
and shortly afterward from the Kommanda- 
turain Berlin. The latter action followed the 
introduction of the reform of the German 
mark currency in the Western Zones and in 
West Berlin. 

When on June 7, 1948, the Western Allies 
announced their joint policy for West Berlin, 
the deadlock was complete. The Soviets ob- 
jected once more to the summoning of a West 
German constituent assembly, which was to 
draw up a federal constitution, and to the 
setting up of a security board to ensure West 
German demilitarization. 

Two weeks later, returning once more to 
the Potsdam agreement, the U.S.S.R. and the 
Eastern European foretgn ministers demand- 
ed the conclusions of a German peace treaty, 
which should contain a clause establishing 
the permanent demilitarization of Germany. 

Powerless to prevent what was happening 
in the other occupation zones, the U.S.S.R. 
then acted forcibly in its own zone. On 
June 23, 1948, rail traffic between West Berlin 
and the West was suspended, and on August 
4, road and inland water traffic. The West 
countered by blockading Soviet-occupied 
Germany, and introduced a massive airlift 
for supplies to West Berlin and its garrisons. 


THE LAST STRAW 


That blockade lasted nearly a year. If it 
were still necessary, this Soviet act convinced 
the Western Allies that there was no alterna- 
tive but to make their own arrangements with 
the Germans in their particular zones of 
occupation. Then followed the establish- 
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ment of the (West) German Federal Re- 
public, the beginnings of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and the rearmament of 
the Atlantic powers. 

In 1950, it was decided that West Germany 
should be rearmed, and 5 years later, it be- 
came a full partner in NATO. The U.SS.R. 
retaliated by setting up a German Commu- 
nist government in its zone and by estab- 
lishing the Warsaw Pact. 

From that time onward, the two German 
states have gone their separate ways. West 
Germany has become most closely integrated 
in the Western Community, East Germany 
in the Soviet bloc, and the three Western 
sectors of Berlin are, for most practical pur- 
poses, a part of West Germany. 

West Germany, with a population of 52 
million, has been a parliamentary democracy 
since its foundation in 1949. Its outstand- 
ing figure is Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
who has headed a bourgeois coalition during 
the past 114% years. The Social Democrats 
have been the main opposition in the Bun- 
destag (lower house), but have controlled a 
number of Land (state) Legislatures, includ- 
ing West Berlin, and many municipal gov- 
ernments. West German foreign policy has 
been based upon the closest alliance with 
the West; and nowadays the opposition also 
supports this point of view. 


ENORMOUS PROSPERITY 


Economically, this Republic has prospered 
enormously since the currency reform, 
thanks to a number of factors. Among 
them may be mentioned foreign aid, the ab- 
sence for many years of heavy national de- 
fense charges, no national debt, and a ready 
supply of manpower in the refugees from 
the East. 

Unemployment stands at less than 1 per- 
cent, and standards of living are rising. This 
economic security has helped toward politi- 
cal consolidation and democratic liberty. 
The complicated problem of denazification 
has not everywhere been tackled as speedily 
or thoroughly as it might have been (for 
example, in Schleswig-Holstein). But neo- 
nazism is today not a nationwide political 
force, though it may also be stated that po- 
litical democracy has still to face any seri- 
ous test. 

East Germany, on the other hand, is a 
Communist state of 17 million, controlled 
by the USS.R. Walter Ulbricht, the real 
head of affairs, is a doctrinaire Communist 
and one of Moscow’s most reliable servants. 
He is there not through the will of the 
people, but because there are some 400,000 
Soviet troops, 7,500 Soviet tanks, and 800 
fighter planes, etc., on East German terri- 
tory. The East German revolt of June 17, 
1958, and the westward flight of millions of 
East Germans, speak for themselves, 


STRONG RED BASTION 


East Germany, though smaller and eco- 
nomically weaker than West Germany, is 
nevertheless one of the strongest factors in 
the Communist-bloc economy, even after the 
tremendous drain of Soviet reparations. 

Just as West Germany is integrated into 
the Western European economy and is an 
important source of goods and capital for 
economic growth in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, so East Germany’s industrial capacity 
is contributing to Communist prestige. Its 
industrial output today exceeds that of 
Czechoslovakia or Communist China, and 
its technicians are active among other coun- 
tries, in Egypt, Guinea, Ghana, and Cuba. 

Whereas West Germany boasts of its free 
enterprise, East Gerfnany is moving rapidly 
toward collectivization in agriculture and 
industry. It might surprise some readers 
to learn that in terms of gross national 
product, the East German economy is in- 
creasing almost as fast as that of West Ger- 


_ Many today (around 9 percent). 
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West Berlin, the third area specially con- 
cerned, is surrounded on all sides by the 
Soviets, through their satellite, East Ger- 
many. West Berlin is free and independent 
mainly because of its small western garri- 
sons, token forces of the United States, 
Britain, and France; because of the eco- 
nomic support of the free world; and be- 
‘cause of the determination of its 2,200,000 
inhabitants to live their own lives. 

MILITARILY INDEFENSIBLE 


Militarily, it is indefensible. The borders 
with its Communist neighbors cut through 
streets, its overhead and underground rail- 
roads run through all sections of the city, 
and it is the first place of call for most refu- 
gees escaping from Communist domination. 


West Berlin is the symbol of democratic. 


freedom behind the Iron Curtain—definitely 
something which the Communists wish to 
wipe out. 

The two issues directly involved in this 
East-West deadlock, the future status of 
Germany and of West Berlin, are ultimately 
part of one problem wiiich can only be sat- 
isfactorily resolved in some agreement on 
European security. 

The long-drawn-out attempts to reach 
East-West agreement have produced only a 
stalemate. The Western Allies demand a 
peace treaty with a free and independent 
Germany. They refuse to recognize the East 
German satellite state. 

Moscow, unable to force its special brand 
of reunification on the Western Allies and 
the whole of Germany, for some years has 
proposed an agreement which included a 
confederation of both German states: 

But on certain conditions these include 
a four-power guarantee permitting this new 
confederation to have only such military 
forces “as are necessary for its defense.” 
These do not include nuclear weapons, 
bombers, or submarines. All foreign troops 
should be withdrawn from, and no foreign 
military bases allowed on German territory. 
West Germany should cease to be in NATO, 
and East Germany withdraw from the War- 
saw Pact. The present de facto frontier 
with Poland—the Oder-Neisse line—should 
be accepted and West Berlin become a de- 
militarized city. 


_ , FREE VOTE BARRED 


Reunification appears to be beyond 
achievement in the foreseeable future. The 
ideal method of deciding this issue would be 
through free elections among the German 
people. But that is out of the question. The 
Soviets reject it because they know it would 
mean @ heavy defeat for their standpoint. 
Even West German spokesmen nowadays 
concentrate their comments more on the lack 
of humanity toward their fellow countrymen 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain than 
upon reunification, because they realize that 
this is for the moment at least impossible. 

West and East Germany have drifted so 
far apart in the last few years that some 
people here even doubt whether confedera- 
tion could produce the necessary social, cul- 
tural, and economic assimilation in both 
parts of the country essential for political 
success. 

However the Germans may feel on the 
matter, there also remain certain doubts 
among the Western Allies as to whether they 
really want to see this country reunified. 
Memories of the role which so powerful a 
state played in the world history in the past 
half century keep them suspicious: There 
also remains the unexpresed fear that such 
a Germany would play too powerful a part 
between East and West. 

PROBLEMS FOR THE WEST 
' Such a reunited Germany would also raise 
very practical and immediate problems for 
the West, since nobody assumes that under 
existing conditions it could succeed without 
a large measure of demilitarization. Given 
world agreement on disarmament, this would 
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be satisfactory. Otherwise it might deprive 
the Atlantic community of one of its strong- 
est military and economic forces, a force 
which is both a bulwark against Communist 
advance into Europe and a great partner in 
the efforts of the free world to maintain open 
trade. 

Germany is today one of the greatest prizes 
in the East-West struggle. The Communists 
would probably say West Germany since they 
feel their hold on East Germany is far too 
strong for that state ever to become a free 
democracy. again—at least as long as the 
US.S.R. holds a dominating position. 

In contrast with earlier conditions one im- 
portant fact is that the federal republic now 
is a full partner in Western councils, and can 
therefore make its views effectively felt. And 
it stands for a firm attitude toward the 
USSR. 

POLICY OF PINPRICKS 

Today, the problem of reunification is less 
dangerous a threat to peace than is that of 
West Berlin. For important as the former 
may be, little can really be done about it on 
either side. The US.S.R. can, if it chooses, 
go ahead and make a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany. Nobody in the West can 
prevent it. It fact, it is not because of pos- 
sible Western reactions that the Soviets have 
hitherto abstained from taking this step. 
Nobody believes it would be a direct cause of 
conflict. 

Few people also believe that the US.SR. 
wants allout war because of West Berlin. 
Hitherto, Soviet policy has been one of pin- 
pricks and chicanery, generally behind the 
shield of East Germany’s sovereignty. Natu- 
rally, as came out clearly at the time of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s last ultimatum on West Ber- 
lin, the real danger lies in clashes over the 
supply routes between the West and Berlin, 
and thus involving the Western Allied forces. 

The question may well be asked, why not a 
free city of West Berlin under the United Na- 
tions or some other international authority? 
This proposal by the U.SS.R. looks very 
plausible. 

COMMUNIST FREEDOM 

The only difficulty is that there is such a 
fundamental difference between the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist interpretations of 
the term “free.” After so many experiences 
of the effects of such freedom in different 
parts of this continent, not only the West 
Berliner, but most other people are very 
chary of accepting such a proposal at its 
face value. This is, of course, because the 
weak strategic position of West Berlin is 
such that this step might mean little more 
than a gradual handing over of that area to 
full Communist domination. 

Moscow and Pankow already have made 
known on a number of occasions just what 
they would consider to be a free and demo- 
cratic regime there. It would be simply a 
reproduction of conditions already prevailing 
on the other side of the Brandenburg Gate. 

As more than one German has pointed out, 
it would be a sign of thuch greater sincerity 
on the part of the Soviets if they were to add 
the eastern sector and thereby make it a free 
city of Berlin. The East German state could 
find another capital in Leipzig or Dresden. 

West Berlin has become the symbol of the 
determination of the democracies to stand 
firm, in the eyes of millions of people, not 
only within Germany, but also throughout 
the Western world. The cry, “Appeasement!” 
would therefore probably be heard in many 
quarters if any agreement could be reached 
between East and West on the future of the 
former capital. 


DANGER CITED 


Naturally, merely to appease the Soviets 
would be dangerous, since from that point 
on, the USSR. would only intensify its 
campaign against the rest of Germany, and 
the West would destroy the confidence it 
now enjoys among so many millions on both 
sides of the River Elbe. 


February 28 


The problems of Germany and West Berlin 
are one of the biggest challenges to the West. 
At the moment, there is nobody here who 
sees any clear-cut solution. But there is a 
general realization that these problems are 
not German so much as international. They 
are part of the East-West struggle. They 
may be ultimately settled not in this coun- 
try, but in China or Africa. 

One thing is certain: After talking to West 
Germans and West Berliners on these prob- 
lems for many years, one finds that they are 
convinced the solution does not lie in war. 
And however well intentioned a prominent 
American may have been when he said not 
so long ago in Berlin—with reference to the 
situation there—“no pig-eyed bag of wind is 
going to scare the American people over 
Berlin,” these same Berliners are looking for 
a much more enlightened Western approach 
to their problem. 





The Plight of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
sometimes when we go to the corner 
grocer or our main street hardware 
dealer we complain that his prices seem 
to be a little higher than the chainstore 
down the street. We also notice that 
he works longer hours and may stay open 
on Sundays and holidays. 

I hope that it is fully realized that it 
is often his small size and his independ- 
ence which force him into this pattern 
of business, making it very difficult for 
him to compete. Increasingly it is diffi- 
cult for small businesses and firms to 
buy at prices which enable them to re- 
main competitive. 

Recently a small manufacturer of va- 
por action conditioners in Wisconsin ex- 
plained this problem to me in a letter 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN LABORATORIES, INC., 
Dousman, Wis., January 31, 1961. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: After listening to President 
Kennedy’s state of the Unian address yes- 
terday, we have high hopes of getting rid of 
this recession, and we would like to give you 
and the people concerned a little fuel to 
feed the fire of return. 

We have been in business since 1939 and 
have always been in a position to hire labor, 
but things have put a squeeze on our busi- 
ness, and we believe there are more like us 
in different categories, that prevent us from 
hiring more people; in fact we now have to 
get along on less to offset expenses. 

Enclosed is a typical example of the pres- 
sure on the small business to compete with 
larger concerns. 

It must always be remembered that new 
people must get ahead on employment by 
new or expanding small business; also the 
real lifeline blood of any country remains 
in the little man. 

We hope you can do something about it. 

Respectfully yours, 
EARL GRAMLING, 
President. 
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EXxaAMPLEsS—CompPany No. 1 
You must purchase a minimum of $500 
worth of each size can. 
Company No. 2 


You must purchase at least one truckload 
of cans before they can deliver. 

Their answer is that costs prohibit them 
from shipping small orders, so now we must 
receive our cans from a source that charges 
us an increase of 38 percent over what we 
had been paying direct from our source of 
supply. This notice was given to us with- 
out any advance notice whatsoever. 

You will find this true when dealing with 
any large business firm today. It is no 
wonder new jobs cannot be made. Big busi- 
ness is an absolutely necessary part of our 
economy, but why let small business take 
the brunt of their overhead costs. 

Eart GRAMLING, 
President. 





Chaos at the Polls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. Speaker, even Hair- 
breadth Harry would have gasped at 
the closeness of last fall’s presidential 
election. That is over and done with and 
decided. But, the very narrow margin 
by which the contest was won points up 
the need for a general overhaul of our 
entire national voting machinery. An 
excellent column by Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, in the February 27 issue of the 
Washington Post, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, the article follows: 

CHAOS AT POLLS—VOTER UPRISING Is NEEDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The American people face the prospect of 
a grievous miscarriage of a presidential elec- 
tion unless some major reforms are de- 
manded by the public. 

The dangerous and intolerable circum- 
stance is that 11 million citizens are denied 
their vote. Their ballots are either stolen 
or lost or they are deprived of their voting 
rights by meaningless requirements. 

The latest election was determined by a 
plurality of 112,000 out of 78,330,000 ballots. 

Put that alongside the fact that some 11 
million voters were either disenfranchised 
unfairly or had their ballots stolen or lost, 
and we can see that these grave political 
dangers must be removed. 

The danger that loose election laws and 
loose party practices will put a President in 
office who didn’t win. 

The danger that fraud and disfranchise- 
ment will undermine integrity and trust in 
the election process. 

I am raising no partisan issue. Perhaps 
Mr. Kennedy should have won by 10 times 
the recorded vote. Not to know is dangerous 
in itself. Perhaps Mr. Nixon would have won 
if the disfranchised and lost votes could have 
counted. 

We will just never know, and if we are 
going to put an end to not being sure how a 
close election really went, if we are going 
to secure to all eligible citizens the precious 
right to vote and to have that vote counted, 
there are four reforms which are imperative: 

Greatly tightened State election laws to 
reduce ballot thievery of every kind. 
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More trained, competent. poll watchers 
from each party, particularly in districts or 
in States dominated by one party. 

Revision of residence requirements which 
now keep citizens from voting for President 
because they have had to move from one 
part of the United States to another near 
election time. 

Reform the electoral college to make sure 
that the presidential nominee who wins the 
highest vote will be elected. 

All of these reforms are needed. Two wel- 
come actions to promote them are in motion. 
They come none too soon. 

The women’s division of the Republican 
National Committee has just issued a com- 
pletely objective, nonpartisan piece of re- 
search circulated to national, State, and pre- 
cinct leaders of both parties, to Congressmen, 
to the 50 Governors, to the State legislatures, 
and to seores of civic organizations. In 12 
lucid pages it shows what needs to be done 
to prevent the 3 million shadow voters from 
having their ballots taken from them by de- 
sign or by accident. 

This pamphlet claims no superior virtue 
for either party. It holds both parties re- 
sponsible. It can be a valuable tool in the 
hands of every voter. It ought to stimulate 
a massive demand for reform. - 

It is must reading if reform is to be 
achieved. If you can’t get it from your local 
party leader, you can write to the Women’s 
Division of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, 1625 I Street NW., for a copy, It is 
called “Are You a Shadow Voter?” 

Simultaneously, Senator KENNETH B. 
KEaTING of New York has written to all Gov- 
ernors outlining a report by the Library of 
Congress showing how excessive residence 
requirements keep 5 to 8 million Americans 
on the move from even having a chance to 
vote. 

He urges them to examine new laws which 
would permit qualified citizens of the United 
States to vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent even when forced to move from one part 
of the country to another. . 

Disfranchisement and election frauds have 
been growing, not decreasing. Reforms to 
reduce disfranchisement and fraud are so 
needed that we ought to press for them with 
the greatest sense of urgency. 

We must avert a presidential election dis- 
aster, not wait for it. We will be inviting it 
unless we radically reduce shadow voting 
and give the ballot to the 8 million dis- 
franchised. 





The Threat of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there are 
many things which cause a father real 
pleasure. I have a son who served in 
the FBI in South America. When Icame 
to Washington, D.C., he took over my 
law office. 

Recently, my son delivered an address 
at Eau Claire, Wis., on the subject of 
the threat of communism. I therefore 
am doing something today which I have 
not done before. Because this address 
is an analysis by not only a former 
FBI man but also a student, philosopher, 
and lawyer, I ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

In the address he calls attention to 
one incident in the experience of his 
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father which occurred some years ago 
when I was coming from overseas and 
I met Vishinsky. When I was intro- 
duced to him I said, “I pray, Mr. Vish- 
insky, that Russia and the United States 
can unite to maintain the peace of the 
world.” 

Vishinsky’s reply, after the transla- 
tion had been made, was, “I do not 
pray.” \ 

It is a challenging remark and calls 
the world’s attention to the fact, as my 
son sets out so well, that the challenge 
is really one of world peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue THREAT TO COMMUNISM 


America has always been a land of great 
patriots—men and women who devoted 
themselves selflessly to service of this coun- 
try in periods of great adversity. It is nat- 
ural that such periods in our history were 
periods of warfare; and in our minds, pa- 
triotism is usually associated with militant 
deeds. 

Today we are living in adverse times—not 
in the economic sense in which the Presi- 
dent uses the word adverse, but in the more 
significant sense that there is a force press- 
ing on us which constitutes a very real 
challenge to our liberty. I refer to the force 
of communism. 

The challenge of our last shooting war 
ended with the Korean armistice in 1953. 
Today the challenge has taken on & new 
form. We are not engaged in a hot war; 
yet, consider these facts: On this day, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961, we have more men and 
women in the armed forces on active duty 
than in any war period in our history, with 
the exception of World War II. Today we 
have the largest military budget in our his- 
tory, except for the years of World War II. 
Today, for the first time in our history, we 
have compulsory peacetime military service 
for our young men. Today we have an Air 
Force that is on 24-hour alert duty through- 
out the world. Today we have a monitoring 
system that costs us hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year to maintain, and whose sole 
purpose is to give us 15 minutes to a half- 
hour of warning if a nuclear attack should 
be launched against this country. Still we 
say in our minds, we are not at war. 

You and I don’t like to hear facts such 
as these; we don’t like to consider them and 
their implications; not necessarily because 
we are soft morally, although there un- 
doubtedly is some of this involved; but I 
think primarily because most of us have 
lived through three world conflicts which 
appear to have solved nothing. The First 
World War was to make the world safe for 
democracy; yet 15 years later Hitler was 
moving into power in Germany. The Sec- 
ond World War was to save the world from 
nazism; yet by the end of that war com- 
munism was moving into a position of world 
prominence. The Korean war was fought 
to stop the onward march of militant com- 
munism; yet communism marches on, win- 
ning its way with new tactics that stop just 
short of involvement in large scale wars. 

Today most of us are working hard trying 
to achieve our personal goals. We have had 
our careers interrupted by wars, and we 
would like nothing better than to be left 
alone. We think we can be left alone if we 
close our eyes and our ears to what is going 
on around us. 

Here in Eau Claire, we do not like to be 
told that we are on the direct air route be- 
tween Siberia and the important industrial 
centers of the Midwest; yet such is the in- 
escapable fact. Within 90 miles of this city 
there is an installation where 24 hours a day 
every airborne object is carefully tracked and 
identified. It is not in its present location 
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because a Congressman wanted it there; it 
is there because the defense of this country 
in the age of guided missiles and long-range 
bombers requires it to be there. 

In 1776, our Declaration of Independence 
was given to the world. It contains approx- 
imatley 1,500 words. Seventy-two years 
later, in 1848, Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels issued the Communist manifesto, a 
document more than 10 times as long as the 
Declaration of Independence. In the 19th 
century the living ideas of the Declaration 
of Independence had a tremendous impact 
on the minds of men throughout the world, 
but the Communist manifesto did not fade 
away. It burned like a flame in the hearts 
of a handful of men, among them one named 
Nikolai Lenin. Then, when the flame had 
almost been snuffed out by the First World 
War, the German General Staff, eager to 
defeat the Russian armies on its eastern 
front so that it could devote all its attention 
to the western front, in the spring of 1917 
brought Comrade Lenin in a sealed train 
from exile in Switzerland to St. Petersburg, 
now Le There Lenin took personal 
command of a small band of Communists in 
a country that was reeling under the blows 
of the German Army and torn by civil war. 
Today only 43 years later, communism con- 
trols over 1 billion people and more than 
one-fifth of the earth’s land surface. And 
ast Germany lives behind the Iron Curtain, 
perhaps in just retribution for the part 
Played by the Prussian military leaders in 
1917 in giving communism the one chance 
it needed. 

Let me call some historical language to 
your attention. “When, in the course of 
human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bonds which 
have connected them with another and to 
assume among the powers of the earth the 
separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. We 
hold these truths to be self-evident: That 
all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that, 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed; * * * 
We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con- 
gress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of these colo- 
nies, solemnly publish and declare that these 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States * * * and for 
the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of divine provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
These words are from the opening and the 
closing paragraphs of the Declaration of 
Independence. cs 

“A specter is haunting the earth—the 
specter of communism. It is high time that 
Communists should openly, in the face of 
the whole world, publish their views, their 
aims, their tendencies, and meet this nurs- 
ery tale of the specter of communism with 
@ manifesto of the party itself. The im- 
mediate aim of the Communists is the same 
as that of all the other proletariat parties: 
formation of the proletariat into a class, 
overthrow of bourgeouis supremacy, con- 
quest of political power by the proletariat, 
the Communists everywhere support every 
revoluationary movement against the exist- 
ing social and political order of things. 
The Communists disdain to hide their views 
and aims. They openly declare that their 
ends can be attained only by the forceable 
overthrow of all existing social conditions. 
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Let the ruling classes tremble at a Com- 
munist revolution. The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to gain.” These sentences are 
from the opening, an intermediate, and the 
closing paragraphs of the “Communist Mani- 
festo” of 1848. 

“Our time, whose main content is the 
normalization from capitalism to socialism 
initiated by the great October revolution, 
is a time of struggle between the two so- 
cial systems, a time of socialistic revolution, 
a time of transition of more peoples to the 
socialistic position, of the triumph of so0- 
cialism and communism on the worldwide 
scale. Marxism-Leninism is a great integral 
revolutionary doctrine, the lodestar of the 
working class and working people of the 
whole world at all stages of their great battle 
for peace, freedom and a better life, for the 
establishment of the most just society, com- 
munism.” These are paragraphs from the 
Moscow manifesto of December 6, 1960, 
signed by representatives of Communist 
Parties from 81 countries of the world. 

It is a basic tenet of communism that 
it—and it alone—will have a monopoly of 
power in the world. Karl Marx said s0; 
Lenin said so; Stalin said so; and Khru- 
shchev says so. In fact, Khrushchev has 
put a time limit on it: “Your grandchildren 
will live under communism.” 

The goal of the Communist Party is world 
domination through a world federation of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. There is no basic 
dispute in this country about that goal; 
but, as Gerhart Niemeyer has said: “The 
cleavage of opinion turns on the question 
whether the makers of Soviet policy do or 
do not believe their own ideology.” There 
is a fairly recent historical example I would 
like to recall for you. 

In July, 1931, I stood in the doorway of 
my hotel in Heidelberg, Germany, watching 
a@ group of men in ill fitting brown shirts 
march in a ragged fashion down the street. 
The doorkeeper told me that they were 
followers of Adolph Hitler. They didn’t 
seem to attract much attention. In July, 
1937, I stood in the Marienplatz of Munich 
and saw the disciplined niight of the Ger- 
man Army on display. I can still feel the 
cold shivers that knifed down my back 
when the crowds cried “Heil, Hitler.’ That 
transformation of the German people had 
taken 6 years. 

In his book, “Mein Kampf,” Hitler blue- 
printed every step he was going to take. 


Even though his book became a best seller, 


in this country, we didn’t believe him. 

In referring to the Moscow manifesto of 
1960, from which I have quoted, Roscoe 
Drummond, chief of the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Herald Tribune and 
one of the five top Washington news anal- 
ysts, in a December 14 article, said, “The 
new Communist manifesto, a 20,000-word 
declaration of cold war against every non- 
Communist nation in the world, has all of 
the chilling candor of Hitler’s ‘Mein Kampf.’ 
The mistake of the 1930’s was that the world 
didn’t take Hitler’s self-proclaimed plans at 
face value. 

“The free world can’t afford to repeat that 
perilous mistake in the 1960’s. It can’t af- 
ford to take the new Moscow-Peiping cold- 
war plans at anything less than their face 
value. 

“It is a formidable and menacing directive 
to the Communist Parties in 81 countries 
around the world, and if the free world fails 
to heed its intention—as we failed to heed 
Hitler’s—it will be doubly menacing. 

“As with ‘Mein Kampf,’ the manifesto’s 
intention is frankly and baldly stated: to de- 
stroy free governments by every means which 
can be made to work.” 

The new administration has the direct re- 
sponsibility of meeting the Communist chal- 
lenge; but there are, I suggest, several ways 
in which we ordinary citizens in Eau Claire 
can make a contribution. 


February 28 


First, we can individually recognize that 
the goal of communism is the establishment 
by whatever means will work of a Socialist, 
Communist government in every country in 
the world. Once we get our minds to accept 
this cold truth, we will find it much easier to 
distinguish facts from propaganda and to 
analyze the policies of our Government in 
the fields of foreign relations, defense, and 
nuclear development. We will realize that 
all the other challenges that will face the 
President, real and important as they are, 
must be tested by him and by us in the light 
of the overall strategy we are following in 
meeting the challenge of communism. The 
civil rights problem, the farm problem, the 
problem of our aged, enlargement of our 
educational facilities, the raising of our 
standard of living—all of these are problems 
to which we would like to give our undivid- 
ed attention. But if we do not meet the 
challenge of communism, neither we nor 
our children will have the opportunity to 
solve these other problems; communism will 
solve them for us. 


Second, we can recognize that the only 
deterrent to present military aggression by 


Soviet Russia is the military superiority of- 


the United States. The best rebuttal I know 
to claims of U.S. military weakness—and I 
am not talking politics—is that communism 
has not dared to engage in a large-scale 
shooting war anywhere in the world, since 
Korea. 

Third, we can recognize that to maintain 
the military superiority of the United States 
in the foreseeable future will require sacri- 
fices on our part. Some of our personal 
aspirations will remain but dreams, but is 
this not a cheap price to pay if our children 
and grandchildren are given the opportunity 
to live in a free country? There are always 
those who are moved to scale heroic heights, 
and there are always those whose first 
thoughts are of self-preservation. Time 
draws a curtain over the past and often the 
true lessons of history are obscured. We 
think of the Revolutionary War as a time 
when our forefathers fought gloriously for 
their freedom from a tyrannical king. We re- 
call somewhat vaguely that there were some 
Royalists among the colonists who were 
called derisively Torys; but we don’t know 
that in fact many of the colonists were luke- 
warm, or what today we might call neutral, 
trying to keep out of harm’s way until they 
could figure out on which side their private 
interests would best be served. There was 
graft and waste and corruption in the Armed 
Forces then; and in the new Government 
there were men of petty, jealous minds oc- 
cupying positions of power and responsibil- 
ity. Yet we became free and independent, 
primarily because of the selfless devotion of 
men and women who gave of themselves in- 
dividually to a cause in which they deeply 
believed. At that time, Thomas Paine 
wrote: “These are the times that try men's 
souls.” We need today to recognize that 
the price of liberty ts eternal vigilance, and 
that freemen’s souls are always being tested. 

Fourth, we can recognize that the conflict 
between American constitutional Govern- 
ment and communism is basically a conflict 
between Christianity and the anti-Christ. 
J. Edgar Hoover has said: “The Communists 
are not interested in remodeling or reform- 
ing our society, but in organizing a com- 
pletely different society—a society which by 
denying God hopes to create a new type of 
man.” Mr. Hoover has good authority for 
that statement. Karl Marx in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto called religion the “opiate of 
the people,” and Lenin expressed his point 
of view by saying: “Our struggle will never 
cease until the myth of God has vanished 
from the mind of man.” The belief that 
man is wholly material is a fundamental 
tenet of communism, as can be further illus- 
trated by this experience of my father’s. A 
year or two after the end of World War II, 
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during the time when so many people were 
wondering what had happened to our honey- 
moon with Russia, he was returning from Eu- 
rope on the same ship with Andrei Vishinsky, 
at that time the chief Soviet delegate to the 
United Nations. My father has told me how, 
upon meeting Mr. Vishinsky on déck one day 
and being introduced, he took hold of Mr. 
Vishinsky’s hand and looking him straight 
in the eye said “I pray God, Mr. Ambassador, 
that Russia and the United States can unite 
to maintain peace in the world.” After my 
father’s statement had been translated to 
Mr. Vishinsky, his short reply came back 
through the translator to my father: “I do 
not pray God.” 

To a Communist, this material life is the 
only life there is, but we should not con- 
clude that he is therefore a man without 
motivation. On the contrary, a Communist 
can devote himself to his dialectical mate- 
rialism with all the fervor of a zealot. Di- 
alectical materialism .is the philosophical 
cornerstone of communism. It can be de- 
fined as the system of proving by reasoning 
and logic that man is not spiritual but is 
material. You and I must not underesti- 
mate the appeal of that philosophy. I find 
evidence of its appeal in the fact that many 
of the most brilliant and highly trained 
intellectual minds in this country have been 
and are attracted to it. When I ponder as 
to why such minds are drawn sympatheti- 
cally to communism, I remember the words 
of the psalmist: “When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy finger, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained; 
what.is man, that Thou are mindful of him, 
and the Son of Man, that Thou visitest 
Him?”; and I realize that many intellectual 
minds stop at that point and fail to consider 
the significance of the psalmist’s next state- 
ment: “For Thou has made him a little 
lower than the angels, and has crowned him 
with glory and honor.” Such minds, I feel, 
are the kind to which Jesus was referring 
when He said: “I thank Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou has hid 
these things from the wise.” 

I stress this point of dialectical material- 
ism because it marks the fundamental dif- 
ferentiation between American  constitu- 
tional government and communism. If one 
accepts the premise that man is material, 
the logic of communism moves inexorably 
to its conclusion of world domination. 
“Good” and “evil” are categories related not 
to a human being with a soul, but to social 
forces. “Right” is what serves the force of 
inexorable history; and (for example) the 
liquidation of 5 million Kulaks by Stalin 
in the 1930’s can be ethically justified by 
Khrushchev today in the higher standards 
of production per acre of the collective 
farms. 

To a Communist, peace will come only 
when the dictatorship of the proletariat has 
been realized in every country. The Com- 
munist has only faith in his ideal to sustain 
him; but as Herbert Hoover said shortly 
before World War II, while addressing him- 
self to the threat of nazism and fascism, 
“A people cannot live on idealogical dia- 
lectics, they must have a sterner fare if 
they are to survive; they must possess 
qualities and strength of character which 
will give them calm and poise in prosperity 
and courage and vision in adversity. They 
must be guided not only by patriotism, but 
by morality and religious faith which belong 
alone to the individual spirit.” 

Today and in the weeks and months and 
years ahead, you and I can call upon the 
faith of our fathers in a living God who 
teaches that the Son of Man is not material, 
he is spiritual. We call ourselves a Christian 
nation, but that is not sufficient. Our sur- 
vival will depend upon whether or not there 
are enough of us who are individually in 
touch with the source of spiritual power. 
If we are, we need not fear, though all the 
gates of hell be arrayed against us. 
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Medical and Dental Applications of 
Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual meeting of the Altoona District 
Dental Society held at the Penrr Alto 
Hotel, Altoona, Pa., on Monday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1961, it was a pleasure to deliver 
the following address on the subject of 
“Medical and Dental Applications of 
Atomic Energy.’ 

The address follows: 

AppRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ALTOONA District DEN- 
TaL SocteETy aT ALTOONA, PA., FEBRUARY 27, 
1961 
I appreciate this opportunity to speak to 

you on some of the medical and dental ap- 

plications of atomic energy. 

As a member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy since it first 
began its operations in 1947, I have had a 
continuing interest in this subject. 

As you know—the Joint Committee has 
important responsibilities in promoting the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful 
uses of all kinds—as well as in the applica- 
tion of atomic energy to military purposes. 

In the 17 years since man first constructed 
an atomic reactor, nuclear technology has 
surged forward at a pace unparalleled in 
the history of mankind. 

It has been said that generations of prog- 
ress have been telescoped into this relatively 
short period of time. 

The tentative hypotheses of only a few 
years past have become well-established 
principles on which more far-reaching under- 
takings are now based. 

In my judgment, no greater progress has 
been made in any area of atomic energy 
than in the field of medical applications. 

Certainly, more has been achieved in this 
area than in any other peaceful application. 

The long-established uses of X-ray for 
diagnostic and therapeutic purposes have 
been overtaken and indeed virtually eclipsed 
in some cases by the rapidly increasing uses 
of radiosotopes and other sources of 
radiation. 

Members of the medical and dental pro- 
fessions are becoming more conscious of the 
progress being made in the medical uses of 
atomic energy. 

The professional literature today abounds 
with information on important discoveries 
and developments. 

But, by and large, I believe the many 
specific achievements in this area have not 
been sufficiently publicized so as to create 
@ public awareness of this progress. 

Medical and dental applications as well 
as other peaceful uses have been over- 
shadowed by spectacular achievements in 
the military uses, including weapons devel- 
opment, remote power reactors for military 
uses, and nuclear submarines and surface 
ships, as well as research related to possible 
applications to space exploration. 

I may say also that full appreciation of 
the great strides being made in the medical 
uses of atomic energy has been clouded at 
times by @ preoccupation with possible com- 
mercial uses, including the development of 
electric-power-generating reactors, and with 
possible peaceful uses of nuclear explosives, 
an undertaking appropriately dubbed “proj- 
ect plowshare.” 
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In promoting the beneficial uses of nuclear 
reactor byproducts we have in many cases 
had to contend with public hostilities en- 
gendered by a fear of radioactivity. - 

The thousands of radiation victims of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki have created a 
spector which we have not yet fully over- 
come in terms of public acceptance, 

It is difficult to allay these fears even 
though the same byproducts of nuclear re- 
actions that meant suffering and 
death in the wake of those historic first 
atomic weapons now hold forth such great 
promise for the future well-being of all 
mankind. 

This is not to say that public concern 
over the hazards of radiation is not well 
founded. 

You and I know very well that exposure to 
even low doses of radiation can cause harm- 
ful biological effects. 

Without going into the precise dose-effect 
relationships—which have been the subject 
of considerable discussion within the scien- 
tific community—we can say that all 
exposures to radiation carry at least a risk 
of harmful biological effects. 

This is a basic characteristic of radiation. 

The ability to cause changes in body tissues 
and biologic systems is a characteristic 
which makes radiation a valuable tool of 
medicine. ‘ 

It is interesting to note that within a year 
after Roentgen discovered X-rays in 1895, 
injurious effects of exposure were detected 
among the workers in the field, 

Early symptoms included inflammation of 
the eyes—loss of hair—and similar effects. 

Later more severe symptoms were noted 
and there was an increase in incidents of 
malignancy. 

Just as normal tissue is damaged or 
destroyed by radiation—we can also turn 
radiation toward the destruction of abnor- 
mal tissue—including malignant growths. 

The more we have learned about radia- 
tion; the more uses we have found in th 
medical field. i 

I shall not recite to you at this time a long 
list of radiation and radioisotope uses—many 
of which are already familiar to your profes- 
sion—but I think it is worthwhile to men- 
tion some of the more important recent 
developments in the field of medicine and 
particularly in dentistry. 

I think it is especially important to note 
the tremendous flexibility with which radia- 
tion can be used in medical applications. 

The principal uses of radioisotopes and 
other forms of radiation in medicine today 
are for diagnostic purposes—although sub- 
stantial and increasing therapeutic uses are 
being developed. 

The basic advantage of using radioisotopes 
derives from the fact that tagged compounds 
may be used to follow the life processes of the 
body. 

This enables us to observe and take advan- 
tage of the tendencies of certain elements to 
concentrate in certain organs and in ab- 
normal aggregations of cells—such as tumors. 

Naturally, in using radiosotopes for diag- 
nostic purposes, due care must be exercised 
to avoid unnecessary irradiation of healthy 
body tissues. 

This may account for the large percentage 
of cases in which iodine 131 is used and may 
also explain why thyroid disorders thus far 
have been more subject to radioisotope diag- 
nosis than any other. 

Like other forms of iodine, the isotope 
iodine 131 tends to concentrate in the 
thyroid. 

The beta radiation of this isotope pene- 
trates only a small fraction of an inch into 
the tissue, and it has a relatively short half- 
life—that is it decays very rapidly. 

By the time it leaves the thyroid it is 
largely inert and thus has little effect on 
other body tissues. . 
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The wide variety of diagnostic and thera- 
peutic uses to which radioisotopes can be 
applied has_been underscored in recent years 
by the development of tracer techniques 
within the body which permit us to carry 
out highly advanced blood-volume studies, 
water-content analyses, and studies of the 
vascular blood flow. 

These developments will go far in helping 
us to get at the causes of many basic ills 
affecting man. 

As a layman, I am extremely fascinated 
by these remarkable achievements in the 
medical uses of radioisotopes. 

Over the years I have supported and en- 
couraged the isotope development program 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, but I 
must confess that in the early days of the 
program I may have been influenced more 
by blind faith than by understanding. 

Aside from the extremely versatile radio- 
isotope being applied to medical purposes 
today, there is a rapidly expanding use of 
special devices employing radiation. 

Included among these devices are reactors 
and accelerators, which produce radiation, as 
well as various types of equipment used in 
conjunction with radiation sources, 

While radioisotopes are used largely for 
diagnostic purposes, these special devices are 
used primarily in the treatment of ailments, 
most of which involve abnormal tissue de- 
velopment. 

The first reactor built especially for med- 
ical purposes is located at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. 

That facility, built within the past 2 years, 
has been used extensively in the treatment 
of brain tumors and other abnormal tissues. 

Accelerators provide a flexible source of 
radiation for tumor treatment. 

Because of the intense, narrow beams and 
the deep penetration possible, accelerators 
can do many things that reactors and other 
radiation devices cannot do. 

These beams can be aimed precisely at 
localized tumors and thus avoid damaging 
healthy tissues. 

In some cases, accelerators are equipped 
with a scanner which permits the narrow 
beam to cover a specified tissue area in 
much the same way that a television picture 
is formed. . 

The use of radiation in the practice of 
dentistry, of course, is not new, although 
some of the applications available today 
bear little resemblance to those of the pre- 
atomic age. 

We have come a long way since the first 
dental X-ray was made some 65 years ago. 

I understand those early X-ray pictures 
required an exposure of about 25 minutes 
each. , 

In the years since that time the X-ray 
machine has come to be the backbone of 
dental practice. 

It has also played an important role in 
other areas of medical practice and has set 
the pattern for a great many uses of radio- 
isotopes and atomic radiation devices. 

In recent years radiation has been used in- 
creasingly in the treatment of oral cancer 
a8 Well as in research on the prevention and 
control of dental cavities and in studies of 
calcification of teeth and the effects of 
dental medicants. 

About 10 years ago the American Dental 
Association established a subcommittee on 
atomic energy to study some of the possible 
uses of radioisotopes in dental research. 

Since that time considerable study has 
been devoted to this subject by researchers 
at the Nationei Institute of Dentral Research, 
at the National Institutes of Health, and at 
- other institutions. 

Recent investigations carried out by the 
National Institute used sulfur 35 in the 
study of cartilage formation and cleft 
palate studies. 
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Various radioisotopes have been used in 
testing the leakage of dental fillings, and 
neutron activation techniques have been 
used to measure tooth solubility in various 
solutions. 

Studies such as these are constantly point- 
ing the way toward more useful applications 
of the versatile radioisotope to the practice 
of dentistry. 

I venture to say that before too many 
years have passed the dentists of America 
will be using atomic radiation sources on a 
routine basis in the practice of their profes- 
sion. 

You may be interested to know that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy will soon 
be é some of the more recent de- 
velopments in the use of qpomic energy in 
medicine and dentistry. 

Within a few weeks we plan to conduct a 
series of hearings entitled “Applications of 
Radioisotopes and Radiation in the Life of 
Sciences.” 

At these hearings we will receive detailed 
testimony from some of the outstanding 
medical researchers in the country. 

It will be interesting to see the contrast 
between the material presented at these 
hearings and that presented 5 years ago 
when we conducted a similar program of 
hearings. 

The information we have developed in 
preparation for these hearings suggests that 
tremendous progress has been made. 

And when our forthcoming hearings are 
concluded, I believe it will be apparent 
that, despite the enormous breakthroughs 
achieved to date, we are merely on the 
threshold of this important frontier. 

I am personally convinced that the mar- 
shaling of our atomic energy resources to 
attack the wide range of human ailments 
that have so long afflicted mankind—cancer, 
heart disease, and some of the various perni- 
cious chronic ailments—will prove more re- 
warding than any other application of 
atomic energy. 

The versatility of the atom lends itself to 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
researcher, 

It remains now for our talented scientists 
to take full advantage of the opportunities 
presented by atomic energy. 





Britain and Laos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
as a Nation are of necessity preoccupied 
with the reoccurring problems in the 
field of foreign affairs. Communist sub- 
version in efforts toward world conquest 
pose enough of a problem without having 
the situation further complicated by lack 
of support we receive from our normal 
Western allies. A recent editorial in 
the Lansing, Ill. Journal describes the 
situation in Laos in an extremely inter- 
esting and, I might add, correct fashion. 

The editorial follows: 

BrrraIn AND LAOS 

Laos, the small but strategic kingdom of 
free men that was once a part of French 
Indochina, may soon become another 
Korea—or it may become another Czecho- 
slovakia, vintage 1938. 
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In Korea, we made the bitter choice of 
resisting aggression in a bush-fire war with 
our own bleod. In Czechoslovakia, 1938, 
Britain and Framce chose rather to appease 
aggression than fight in what may have re- 
mained a bust-fire war. Their fruits were 
paid back’ in the holocaust of total war. 

Our British friends, although not willing 
to come up with billions in foreign aid or 
large troop commitments as we have, seem 
always very willing to offer objections and 
advice in regard to American foreign poliey. 

The latest in their somewhat tarnished 
string of suggestions (including the ill fated 
summit conference they promoted) is on the 
critical state of invaded Laos where com- 
munism again seeks to gain by force what it 
could not by persuasion. 

Our British friends are now building pres- 
sure for us to accept a coalition government 
of both Communists and those who have 
supported the West at the cost of their own 
blood. The British, of course, won’t offer to 
substitute their money in the place of the 
huge sums we have been pouring in Laos to 
keep the country from complete chaos. 

One concept most Asians understand is 
respect. We will not long hold what we 
have left of their respect by deserting Laos 
to communism after Lao fought and died 
for what we told them was the better way 
of life. 





Plain Talk by LeRoy Collins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, for- 
mer Gov. LeRoy Collins, who is now pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, has thrown out a chal- 
lenge to his own industry which is en- 
couraging, exhilarating, and tough. 

As a frequent critic of the seeming 
death grip which the audience measure- 
ment or program-rating services have on 
the broadcasting-telecasting business, I 
hardly can believe my ears when the 
industry’s new leader tells his own board 
of directors that “broadcasting is allow- 
ing an outsider to become master of its 
own house,” without “even checking his 
health card,” since NAB has no check- 
rein over what the raters do or how they 
do it. 

I take my hat off to Mr. Collins, who 
is shocked, as I am, at the far-reaching 
influence of the ratings in the industry. 
He says their reporting is determining 
not only what the American broadcast- 
ing diet will be, but also at what times 
the meals will be served. 

Governor Collins outlined a positive 
program for broadcasting. 

He suggested improving broadcast- 
ing’s relationship with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and with the people, but more 
importantly, he urged improving broad- 
casting. “Broadcasting is a vital part of 
our American system of free enterprise,” 
he said, “but it must be enterprising in 
the public interest if it is to remain free.” 

I suggest to my colleagues that this is 
the freshest breeze we have heard from 
the medium which monopolizes the 
recreation of so many Americans. I 
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commend Governor Collins, and wish 
him luck. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by Columnist Ralph McGill 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

(By Ralph McGill) 


he National Association of Broadcasters 
has heard its first speech by its new presi- 
dent, LeRoy Collins. Some members re- 
portedly were startled, but all were on their 
feet to cheer as he concluded. Mr. Collins, 
while Governor of Florida, had demonstrated 
a respect for principles and for candid dis- 
cussion of them. He has not changed. The 
result may be good, not merely for broad- 
casting, but for all of us. 

“I do not here quarrel with the validity 
of the audience measure, or program-rating 
services,” he said, “but I am shocked by 
their far-reaching influence in the whole 
broadcasting industry. In effect, their re- 
porting is determining in large measure not 
only what the American broadcasting diet 
will be, but also at what times the meals will 
be served.” 

This blunt conclusion was but one of the 
major points made in a candid call for better 
programing, for a structural reorganization 
of the association so that it might speak 
with one voice, The NAB should be the pri- 
mary contact, he argued, not the networks, 
in all important matters concerning broad- 
casting. 

Mr. Collins’ conclusion on rating services 
is a welcome one because it concerns us 
all, being by no means restricted to broad- 
casting. Not merely television, but many 
aspects of our public life are affected by this 
urge to try to discover the lowest common 
denominator of human acceptances and 
reduce not merely TV programing, but pub- 
lic opinion, political policies and much else 
to this “popular” level. Newspapers must 
be as much concerned as television and 
radio. A shocking number of publishers, 
editors and editorial columnists follow a 
policy of trying to find out what a majority 
of the people think on public issues. They 
then adopt their own policies and opinions 
to fit. 

If the editorials and columns of a news- 
paper do not make people think, then they 
have failed. Those which seek to find the 
popular, common denominator of opinion 
or prejudice, and then conform to and exalt 
it, do exactly what television does when it 
accepts ratings which prove more people 
prefer to look at violence, crime, bloodlet- 
ting and westerns. 

This, to be sure, is a competitive dilemma. 
But surely the people have a right to expect 
that they will be challenged with new 
thoughts, with higher values. 

Surely it will be very destructive to our 
society if we are spoon-fed by our news and 
entertainment media (and also by our pulpit 
and lay leaders). If we proceed on the 
theory that if the opinion polls show we 
like sugar, we must be fed more of it, then 
our national culture will come down with 
a severe, perhaps fatal, onset of social and 
mental diabetes. The most elemental so- 
ciological studies show that people like or 
prefer the accustomed things in their en- 
vironment. 

Time is required to develop a liking for 
that which is new. A poorly educated per- 
son, or one from a home where parents do 
not read, will not like books. But once such 
persons spend time learning how to. read, 
they very much like to read. Those who 
have grown up in a family where music is 
heard and discussed will like to hear it. 
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Those in a home where none is heard, and 
where good music is dismissed as “long-hair 
stuff,” will share such opinions. 

Mr. Collins quoted Plato as admonishing 
the Greeks to “fix your eyes on greatness.” 

Certainly we will not become great by 
trying to discover the most popular, non- 
challenging values and fixing our eyes on 
them. Both TV and those who write in the 
field of public opinion certainly have a moral 
duty to challenge the mind and the spirit. 
The competitive system is strong enough to 
fix its eyes on greatness. That we suffer 
from a sort of national, spiritual sickness is 
revealed by the moral scandal in the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry, by evidences 
of false and dangerous values in other large 
companies, by pandering to the lowest values 
on the part of many of our programs and 
editorials in the media of TV, radio, and 
printed opinion. 

We must somehow find a way for our 
economic system to fix its eyes on greatness. 





Buy President a Home for Seclusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times has made 
a good suggestion in its editorial col- 
umns about the wisdom of the Federal 
Government providing an out-of-the- 
Capital retreat for its Presidents. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call attention to this editorial 
by having it printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

The editorial follows: 

President Andrew Jackson complained 
about the heating in the White House. Mil- 
lard Fillmore called it “a temple of incon- 
veniences.” 

Today, however, the Executive Mansion 
could hardly be termed an uncomfortable 
place by its occupants. A series of gradual 
concessions to its frailty was culminated by 
a $5,800,000 renovation program completed 
during the Truman administration. 

Its 150 rooms now include a solarium, 
barbershop, swimming pool, movie theater, 
and offices for a physician and dentist. More 
important, the White House has become a 
home as well as a national institution. 

And yet, it remains the President’s office, 
the headquarters of the executive branch of 
the Government. Virtually all of the Presi- 
dents in the modern era, faced with mount- 
ing pressures of the most important—and 
solitary—job in the world, the increasing 
workload and the complex decisions, escaped 
periodically from the Mansion on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Roosevelt went to Warm Springs, Truman 
to Key West, and Eisenhower to his farm 
in Gettysburg. Now John F. Kennedy has 
established a weekend retreat in the Virginia 
hunt country, 40 miles from the Capital. 

Earlier, he had sought relative seclusion at 
the Kennedy family summer home in Hyan- 
nisport, Mass. (after receiving the Demo- 
cratic nomination at the Los Angeles con- 
vention), and at another family residence in 
Palm Beach, Fla., following the election. A 
few weeks prior to the inauguration, he 
shifted his headquarters to a penthouse atop 
the exclusive Hotel Carlyle in New York City 
which he will retain. 
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Workers had barely finished installing 
communication lines to the White House and 
essential Federal agencies when Kennedy ar- 
rived at his newly-leased estate near Mid- 
dleburg, Va., on Saturday to spend the 
weekend with his family. 

A presidential retreat is more of a ne- 
cessity than a luxury, given the nature of 
the office and the condition of the world 
today. 

President Kennedy is a rich man and can 
afford the homes away from Washington. 

President Eisenhower was not rich and 
he had to buy the farm at Gettysburg to 
have a spot for some seclusion. 

Many nations provide their heads of gov- 
ernment with a residence outside their 
capitals. British Prime Ministers, for ex- 
ample, have lived at Chequers, a 700-acre 
country estate, since 1921. France long has 
provided in similar manner for its govern- 
mental head. 9 

The United States is spending millions to 
put up ornate embassies in world capitals. - 
Two recently completed embassies of that 
nature are in Britain and India. 

Surely the richest country in the world 
owes to its Presidents a nationally owned 
retreat permanently staffed and equipped 
with every convenience and every means 
of communication. Setting up a temporary 
arrangement or using mobile equipment is 
not the way to guard messages to and from 
the President. 

Congress could well act now to provide 
President Kennedy and his successors with a 
home away from Washington. Mr. Kennedy 
has set up a program whereby men who are 
not rich can take posts as Ambassadors. This 
is a wise policy. It would be equally wise 
to give the President a home where he can 
enjoy rest and recreation in seclusion. 





Educational Progress in the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a second article’ entitled 
“Teachers Attend Health Education 
Course on Saipan,” printed in the South 
Pacific Bulletin for January 1961, reveals 
how essential a good health program is 
to the islanders in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific. 

The article follows: 

TEACHERS ATTEND HEALTH EDUCATION COURSE 
ON SAIPAN 


(A course in health education was re- 
cently held in Saipan for schoolteachers. 
The Commission’s health education officer, 
Miss Leonie J. Martin, conducted it. She 
collaborated in the preparation of this ac- 
count with the five teachers: Mariana Al- 
dan, Santiago Magofna, Felipe Salas, Felix 
Rabauliman and Jose Taitano.) 

We believe that good health is one of 
the most important things in the lives of 
young and old alike. And so, when a 3- 
week health education course for Saipanese 
teachers was arranged from June 13 to July 
1 last at the intermediate school at Chalan, 
Kanoa, we gladly welcomed the opportunity 
to learn more about health. 

All Saipanese teachers from both primary 
and intermediate schools attended the 
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course, including those from Tinian and 


us some health facts, and to help us to de- 
velop from them lessons that we could use 
with our own classes. “So we had also to 
learn how we could teach these facts at a 
level suitable for our grades. Out of all 
these lessons, we will later on be able to 
develop a health education curriculum for 
eur schools, 

The South Pacific Commission sent Miss 
Martin, their health education officer, to 
Saipan for 4 weeks to help with this work. 
She was able to plan with the staff mem- 

‘ bers here for the way the course was to be 
run. . 

Mrs. E. Johnson, the director of the sum- 
mer school; Mr. W. Reyes, assistant director; 
Mr. R. Drew, the acting educational admin- 
istrator; Miss M. Holmstad, and Mr. N. 
Palacios, were chiefly responsible for the 
organization. 

Mrs. Johnson and Miss Holmstad, to- 
gether with Miss Nelson and Mrs. Drew 
worked closely with the teachers as “resource 
persons” for the four discussion groups, to 
help the group leaders, to provide informa- 
tion, and generally to assist in any way they 
were needed. But most of the direct respon- 
sibility fell on the teachers themselves. 

° COURSE PROCEDURE 


The way in which the course was planned 
and conducted was new to Saipan. Through 
the cooperation of the medical staff, a 
Saipanese medical practitioner visited the 
class each morning. For the first hour he 
would lecture om some aspect of health 
which was felt to be of major importance in 
this area. Such subjects as turberculosis, 
roundworm, eye diseases, and other illnesses 
of major importance were considered. 

After the lecture, the teachers worked in 
groups (according to the grade they taught), 
each group working out a lesson suitable 
for its grade level from the material given 
by the practitioner. The practitioner went 
round helping each of the groups with their 
own special problems or questions on the 
general subject. 

Then, later in the day, one of the groups 
would demonstrate to the rest how its les- 
son would be given to the children. In each 
group, on Saipanese teacher was made group 
leader, and as such was responsible for see- 
ing that the group produced a lesson from 
the facts we were given. It was hard for us 
at first to work in this way, since we were 
more accustomed to working individually. 
But it certainly made us arcept responsi- 
bility, and we can be glad that the lessons 
have been done by our own efforts. 


VISUAL AIDS 


In the afternoon most of the time was 
spent on visual aids. We learned how to 
make and use a number of these, and each 
group made suitable aids to illustrate the 
lesson they had prepared during the morn- 


We consider ourselves fortunate to have 
had our own medical practitioners to help 
us. From them we were able to learn a great 
deal about the health problems that are im- 
portant to Saipan, and the ways in which we 
can help to overcome these. Besides teach- 
ing the children we hope to be able to help 
our own communities to understand and to 
practice better health measures. We hope 
that this association betwgen practitioners 
and teachers, so happily begun, can be con- 
tinued in the future. 

It was very hard at first for us to under- 
stand and accept these new ways of working 
that were introduced, Many of us felt very 
lost, and did not know what was expected 
of us. But gradually, as we began to help 
each other, and to lose our strangeness, we 
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began to see that we could learn much, not 
only from the instructors, but from each 
other. Most of us felt enriched, not only in 
classroom material, but in knowledge for 
ourselves and for our communities. This 
course can help, then, to promote a better 
standard of health for all the people, not 
only for the schools. But our classroom les- 
sons will be better, too, because we have had 
the opportunity of working together to make 
these lessons about the things that are im- 
portant to us. 

We hope that we may, at some future time, 
have more courses like this to help us with 
our health work. 





Cuban Imports Help Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the time of my earlier remarks to- 
day I suggested that action must be taken 
at once to stop Cuban imports from en- 
tering this country. An editorial in the 
Palm Beach Post-Times, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., on February 19, clearly 
indicates the feelings of many people on 
this subject. These imports must be 
stopped. 

I ask that the editorial be printed here 
in the Recorp: 

CusBan Imports HELP COMMUNISM 


Whatever may be thought of their meth- 
ods, Americans can only applaud the stated 
aims of longshoremen picketing the port.of 
Palm Beach in protest against importation of 
Cuban fruits and vegetables. 


Two decades ago we found that it was im- 
possible to do business with Hitler. We did 
business with the Japanese—to our sorrow— 
almost up to the eve of Pearl Harbor, when 
some of our scrap-iron exports came back 
to us in the form of shrapnel in demolition 
bombs. 

Since that time, we have learned the 
folly of trying to do business with the Com- 
munists; but for some strange reason we 
continue to do business with Castro, the 
Kremlin’s stooge in the Caribbean. 

Although a partial embargo has been 
placed on U.S. exports to Cuba—excepting 
only food and medicines—Cuban imports of 
fruits and vegetables still continue to pour 
into this area, with a corresponding export 
of U.S. dollars that strengthen the Castro- 
Guevara Communist regime. 

Cessation of this business would, of course, 
hurt some local interests. But there is no 
logic in “business a uual” during wartime. 
And although we are not technically at war 
with Communist Cuba, we are—or should 
be—vitally concerned in helping the island 
republic to throw off its Red shackles. 
Every dollar that goes into the Castro cof- 
fers has the opposite effect. 

Aside from this, there are valid reasons 
for halting this traffic with Cuba. Citrus 
and tomatoes, particularly, are glutting the 
market and depressing prices to the deteri- 
ment of South Florida growers. Even though 
as a nation, we appear to be fond of aiding 
“underprivileged” peoples at: the expense of 
our own economy, this appears to be carry- 
ing the principle a little too far. 

It could be stopped by executive action. 
And it’s high time. 


February 28 
Gen. Mark Bradley and His Money Tree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February ‘28, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include therewith an address made by 
Lt. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., before 
the Washington chapter of the National 
Security Industrial Association on 
February 9, 1961. 

General Bradley is one of the out- 
stand military men ever to be Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Material, Department 
of the Air Force. General Bradley is in 
charge of expenditures of vast sums of 
money. More than many men in Gov- 
ernment, he is extremely conscious of 
his responsibility that all moneys be 
spent with the most sagacious wisdom. 
General Bradley has in his office an ar- 
tificial tree which he calls his money 
tree and he reminds all parties who en- 
ter his office that money does not grow 
on trees; accordingly, it should be spent 
with extreme caution. 

Recently he made a speech on this 
subject which it is my privilege to in- 
clude in the REcorp: 

You may have noticed on the program 
that I am here today to talk to you again 
on my favorite subject, “Cost Reduction.” 
It occurred to me that some of you are 
probably pretty tired of hearing me talk 
about cost reduction—but then I thought 
if you didn’t want to hear it you didn’t 
have to come and I see we have a pretty 
good crowd. Well, you people in industry are 
not the only people who have reasons to 
think that way. I’ve got a lot of people in 
the Air Force thinking the same thing about 
me. I think if you talk to some of our 
major Air Force commanders you will find 
that during our last two commanders’ con- 
ferences I’ve made some pretty good prog- 
ress toward convincing them that I’m more 
closely tied to Glasgow, Scotland, than to 
County Cork. 

I don’t have a very fiery sermon for you 
today. I’m fully aware that Sam Anderson 
talked to you about cost reduction at your 
last luncheon meeting, and one of my peo- 
ple read a speech of mine to your colleagues 
in San Francisco in October—a speech that 
I had intended fully to make, but the flu 
got me. However, I am sincerely interested 
in every possible means whereby we can 
make our defense dollar go further. I really 
believe we are making considerable progress; 
herice when Joe Cranston asked me to come 
over and talk to you today I gave in to the 
urge, but I’m going to devote most of my 
talk to reporting the progress we have made 
and pointing out a few places where I think 
we must concentrate to get more progress. 
I also want to tell you of some of the things 
we are doing to reduce costs in the Air Force. 

Before I get into the serious part of my 
talk, I would like to tell you of an experi- 
ence I had a long time ago. Some of you 
remember in 1933 when Gen. Italo Balbo, 
one of Benito Mussolini’s boys led a squad- 
ron of flying boats from Italy to the United 
States. It was a pretty good stunt, consid- 
ering the state of the art in those days, and 
if my memory is right, he did it without los- 
ing an aircraft. When Balbo and his crew 
passed Selfridge Field near Detroit, my 
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squadron, the 27th Pursuit Squadron, was 
given the job of escorting them on to Chi- 
cago. We escorted them in the P-12’s; body 
by Boeing, engine by Pratt & Whitney. That 
night, after escorting the Italians to Chi- 
cago, we loaded some flares aboard and 
started back to Selfridge. I was flying along 
on Curt LeMay’s wing. It was a beautiful 
black night, and I 'was singing to myself, 
along about Jackson, Mich., when suddenly 
all hell broke loose. Pratt & Whitney had 
let me down. I didn’t have sense enough to 
panic, so I thought I would drop a flare just 
to see what was under me; we were about 
4,000 feet. I saw what looked like a big open 
field and began circling toward it. My sec- 
ond flare to land by failed, and I ran out of 
altitude and fiying experience long before 
I reached the field I’d picked out, but by the 
grace of God and a lot of luck, I put the 
old P-12 down in a tomato patch. Over on 
her back she went but with little damage 
to the machine and none to me. 

Why am I telling you this story? I'll tell 
you why. I faced a definite emergency—I 
took all the action I knew how and it worked 
with the help of a lot of luck. The Air 
Force industry team faces an emergency 
today. The emergency we face is one of 
producing enough superior weapons within 
the resources we have to convince any poten- 
tial foe that we can defeat him if he attacks 
us. The only way we can produce enough 
weapons with the resources we have today 
is to continue to improve management and 
reduce costs. When I faced the emergency 
in the old P-12, luck played a large part in 
pulling me out of it. We can’t depend on 
luck to help us produce more weapons with 
less money. The things we can depend on 
are the things that this Nation has depended 
on ever since it has been a nation—the 
things that have made us the great Nation 
that we are and the things that will keep us 
up there at the top. I’m talking about our 
innate ability and our insatiable desire to 
build better things at lower cost. It's just 
as simple as that. There is no magic to it. 

There are some things which need to be 
done to help us get on toward our some- 
times elusive goal of producing better things 
at lower cost. One of the most important 
things we can do is to reduce our labor 
troubles. We in the Air Force are working 
as hard as we know how to prevent these 
labor problems. I think both management 
and labor can also work harder to prevent 
them. I can unhesitatingly say that that is 
the area where the most fruitful results can 
be attained in reducing costs in the missile 
and site activation business. It is some- 
times hard to put a dollar or time delay tag 
on such troubles, but you know and I know 
that they are there—both time and dollars. 

The second thing I would like to mention 
as an area for improvement is primarily an 
Air Force responsibility but here too we need 
help from industry. I’m talking about the 
need for better planning and faster decision 
making. I don’t have to tell you people how 
costly a delayed decision can be. As I said, 
this is primarily an.Air Force problem, but 
we don’t have any monopoly on procrasti- 
nation. Some of your companies have joined 
us in that. 

The one improvement area I'll mention 
today, which is strictly a Government prob- 
lem, is stability of programs. I think we all 
agree that there can be no sure cure for 
this one. To completely stabilize our pro- 
grams would be utterly unrealistic. We 
have to be responsive to breakthroughs and 
improvements in technology, but we must 
exercise care in choosing the courses we will 
pursue. Suffice it to say that I have and 
always will strive for the optimum in pro- 
gram stability. I know only too well how 
costly program changes can be. I believe 
we are in this direction 
within the Air Force. We must all hope and 
strive for it in other areas. 
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The next thing we need in order to get 
more and better weapons is money, but there 
will never be enough money, so the best way 
we can get the most mileage out of money 
we do have is to continually strive for bet- 
ter maangement, lower costs, improved re- 
liability, and better utilization of what we 
have. 

Many of you are aware of my letters to 
some of our major contractors last August. 
In those letters I reminded the contractors 
of the instructions—the edict which I re- 
ceived from Congress last year. We received 
an across-the-board reduction in appropria- 
tions of 3 percent which amounted to 211 
million dollars in the Air Force budget, and 
I was told to report back to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, prior to the budget 
hearings, this year and tell them what 
progress the Air Force and industry have 
made in improving management and cutting 
costs. In my letters to the contractors I 
asked them to furnish me some specific steps 
they have taken to reduce costs through 
better pricing and subcontracting, value 
analysis, reduction of overhead, improved 
cost control, and any other methods by which 
they may have reduced costs. 

The replies to my letters have been most 
gratifying. To some people, I think the re- 
sults are astonishing. The replies tabulated 
so far report tangible cost reductions of over 
$500 million—and if we could actually put 
a price on some of the more nebulous im- 
provements reported, I think the total 
would reach the billion dollar mark. But 
right here let me hasten to point out that 
these cost reductions have not resulted in 
any large checks being turned in to the 
Treasury. Neither have they enabled the 
Air Force to embark upon any large new 
programs as a result of unexpected windfalls. 
These cost reductions have been eked out 
over a period of 2 or 3 years. They have 
aided us tremendously in offsetting wage in- 
creases, higher material costs, unexpected 
work on new and untried weapon systems. 
I think it is safe to say that without these 
cost reductions, we would have had to cur- 
tail some of the programs which are going 
on today or we would have had to ask for 
supplemental appropriations. 

I wish it were practical for me to comment 
upon all the achievements of all the com- 
panies which have reported. Let me assure 
you that I am personally aware of the con- 
tents of these reports, and I’ll continue to 
keep abreast of the progress being made in 
our cost reduction p a 

The talk I mentioned eariler that was 
given for me before the Aerospace Indus- 
tries Association group last October was cir- 
culated pretty widely, so I don’t intend to 
mention all the areas in which more effort 
is required. But companies can do more in 
reducing overhead and engineering costs. 
And they can do more in adjusting labor 
and production process costs to workload. 
And, while many companies are trying to 
do something in the areas of value engi- 
neering, many have barely started and not 
enough are doing what they should in con- 
nection with pricing and subcontracting. 
From what I can see, the area that needs 
most attention and improvement is the area 
of proper management of subcontracting. 
This is hard for me to understand too, be- 
cause many of our primes stand to gain 
profit on incentive contracts by reducing 
costs to a minimum. 

In my October talk, it was pointed out 
that some companies were more responsive 
to our requests than others. I indicated 
that we were going to set up score cards 
that would separate the doers from the 
talkers. I meant just that. 

Over the past few months I have followed 
the subcontracting of a number of our major 
contractors; about 400 suppliers all told, go- 
ing into Iist- and 2d-tier subcontractors. 
On the plus side of the ledger, we found 
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that practically all of them had active pre- 
award survey programs. Also, most had 
clear-cut, make-or-buy programs to be sure 
that they made parts and components only- 
when that was the least expensive method. 

All of the companies had procedures for 
selection of sources—and this is on the plus 
side. But, on the minus side—67 percent 
of the source selections were made on a sole 
source basis, and too many of these cases 
were not documented. I know that sole 
source selection is often justified; I’m not 
arguing with that. But a lot of them are 
not, too. We need more competition in the 
award of subcontracts and better documen- 
tation in those cases where sole Source is 
absolutely necessary. 

In the area of value engineering, we found 
that four of the companies made no attempt 
to value engineer their work. The identity 
of the four companies will not be kept from 
our procurement people. 

I might point out here that the AFPI has 
been changed so that in certain instances 
clauses may be included to permit incentives 
to be earned on value engineering. 

A major factor on the minus side of the 
ledger is in the area of cost and price anal- ~ 
ysis. Our survey pointed out that 65 per- 
cent of the companies surveyed inadequately 
analyzed the costs and prices of the sub- 
contractor proposals. This included all tiers 
of subcontracting. Of course, many of these 
13 were doing sorhething in this area, in 
varying degrees; but not one was doing 
enough. The study, which, by the way, 
covered all types of contracts, points up the 
need for more price analysis by all contrac- 
tors. 

Right here, let me point out something 
that may be of interest to you. The Auditor 
General of the Air Force is giving more and 
more support in the procurement field. In 
fiscal year 1956, he and his people performed 
an audit review of three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars of proposals; in fiscal year 1960, 
they reviewed $11.7 billion worth of pro- 
posals. Likewise, subcontracts under Air 
Force audit expanded from $2.2 billion in 
fiscal year 1956 to $6.1 billion in fiscal year 
1960. This increased support in the pro- 
curement field has allowed us to look at our 
contractors earlier in the life of the contract 
and the results of that earlier look will cer- 
tainly be taken into consideration in the 
award of follow-on business. 

Now, the points I have covered so far are 
related to industry. In the minds of many 
of you, however, is the question, “What 
about the Air Force side of the picture?” 

I want to make it clear to you that we are 
not asking you to carry the entire cost-re- 
duction burden. As has been pointed out 
to you previously, we are taking a number of 
steps. For one thing, we have reorganized 
and improved the efficiency of AMC’s field 
contract support activities. We have made 
significant changes in our space and support 
equipment computations to avoid procur- 
ing more than we absolutely need. And we 
have further reduced certain costs through 
more efficient local purchase programs.. In 
this connection, it might interest you to 
know that local purchases amounted to over 
@ billion dollars last fiscal year. 

In addition to these efforts, the Air Force 
recently took positive steps for continued 
improvement in the management of the 
entire materiel field. During a worldwide 
materiel conference conducted last Novem- 
ber, and again at the last two commanders’ 
conferences, I emphasized that we must all 
step up to the task of doing a better job 
in logistics. To make sure that we get on 
with this task, I have established a special 
materiel management improvement project 
known as “Money Tree.” 

This project embraces every command and 
staff agency in the Air Force. Our people 
from the lowest unit upward to the major 
commanders themselves, are being made 
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acutely aware that discipline and efficiency 
in Air Force materiel functions have to be 
achieved as an order of first priority. 

Simply stated, Project Money Tree re- 
quires every command’s deputy chief of staff 
for materiel to establish a materiel manage- 
ment improvement program at an early 
effective date. Purpose is to take a close 
look at requests for, use of, and manner of 
reporting a unit’s assets. Goal is to improve 
materiel discipline. Results in terms of cost 
reductions will be achieved through holding 
materiel support to an effective minimum— 


be the equipment in question typewriters, 


fire trucks, or bulldozers. 

The individual command plans for carry- 
ing out the objectives of “Money Tree” were 
received on January 5. I have examined 
them, and I am now confident that our peo- 
ple will buckle down to this materiel disci- 
pline program with the same vigor that 
many industries are applying to the broader 
cost reduction effort. Within the next year, 
I'll call another materiel conference. At 
that time I expect each deputy chief of staff 
for materiel to give a full report on his pro- 
gram’s success. 
~ Of course, the Air Force-industry cost re- 
duction effort applies to far more dollars 
than does “Money Tree.” But in each, we 
are looking for better management. I am 
greatly encouraged by our progress to date, 
and am sincerely confident of even better 
progress from now on. 





Challenges and Choices Confronting Our 
Nation With Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp certain excerpts 
from a broadcast entitled “We Must 
Fight To Oust Communists From Cuba,” 
by the Honorable Spruille Braden, of 
New York City. Mr. Braden is qualified 
to speak on this subject by his long 
experience, both in business and diplo- 
macy, with Cuba and our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. He has been the US. 
Ambassador to Cuba, Colombia, and 
Argentina. He has also served as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Latin 
America. 

Mr. Braden was among the first to 
warn top echelons of the State Depart- 
ment in the Eisenhower administration 
that their policies, if continued, “would 
bring Castro, chaos, and communism 
to Cuba.” This year, in a January 1 
broadcast, Mr. Braden has set forth 
some challenging and realistic choices 
confronting the United States in the 
present sitiiation. 

Excerpts from Ambassador Braden’s 
speech follow: 

We cannot risk having a Communist 
satellite state at our very threshold, con- 
trolling the Caribbean and the approaches 
to the Panama Canal and the Mississipi 
Valley. The last bulwark in the defense 
of our territory and the Western Hemi- 
sphere is at stake. 

Only by a vigorous and courageous stand 
will other nations be attracted to us and 
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induced to make themselves strong so as to 
fight at our side. It will help to restore 
confidence in our loyalty to our friends. 

Too often the U.S. Government is dis- 
trusted because we turn against friends and 
allies, as in the case of Suez, to go along 
with their and our enemies. Finally, res- 
olute and brave action now will show that 
all our vacillations, weaknesses, and faint- 
heartedness in the U.N. and Organization 
of American States (OAS) were merely pass- 
ing phases in our international conduct. 

It should be observed that one of the 
greatest impediments to effective action by 
the United States has been that, through 
@ myriad of multilateral agreements, we 
have imposed a long series of self-denying 
ordinances on ourselves. 

We have ceded much of our'sovereignty to 
‘the U.N. and OAS.. We have rendered our- 
selves largely impotent, often tied hand and 
foot, unable to take any action for our own 
protection without the concurrence or con- 
sent of other governments. 

As a result of these suicidal self-denying 
ordinances, instead of being able to defend 
our citizens and their properties against this 
Communist satellite government, at our very 
threshold in Cuba, and to help save our 
friends, the Cuban people, from slavery, we 
must defer to the frightened policies of 
other governments, who are awed by Soviet 
rocket rattling and false boasts of superior 
strength. Such an intolerable situation can- 
hot endure. 

THIS NATION MUST ACT TO SAVE ITSELF 


The United States of America must dictate 
and control its own policies, especially when 
the very lives and freedoms of its citizens 
are at stake. No longer can we delegate this 
responsibility to other governments whose 
leaders’ views may or may not coincide with 
ours. 

Yet, if we act to protect our vital interests 
in Cuba, we will be accused of intervention. 
That would be regrettable, but the safety of 
our country is paramount above all other 
issues. : 

In keeping with their commitments made 
at Rio de Janeiro, Bogoté, and Caracas, the 
other American Republics, if they only 
would, could take positive action to help us 
cure the Cuban catastrophe. Perhaps some 
of them would have followed a more coura- 
geous line if the United States, over the last 
several years, had given adequate and forth- 
right leadership instead of pusillanimous in- 
effectuality. 

At this late date we can only pray that 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy administra- 
tions immediately get together and carry out 
the following program: Inform the other 
American Republics that: 

1. We now expect them, belatedly though 
it be, to fulfill their solemn commitments in 
cooperation with us to take the necessary 
measures to protect their political inde- 
pendence against the intervention of inter- 
national communism, acting in the interest 
of an alien depotism. These words, from the 
Declaration of the Organization of American 
States, exactly fit existing conditions in Cuba 
and the Caribbean; 

2. If they fail to take collective action with 
us against this Communist attempt to seize 
the Western Hemisphere, then, for its own 
security, the United States of America will be 
forced to unilateral action. The other Re- 
publics and not we will have destroyed the 
OSA and hemisphere solidarity. The respon- 
sibility will be theirs. 

Fortunately we still retain the “inherent 
right to collective and individual self-de- 
fense” under the U.N. and OAS Charters. 
But, what is far more important, it is our 
patriotic duty under God’s law to save our 
Nation. 

Our next steps must be: 

1. Break diplomatic relations immediately 
with the Cuban Communist regime. 
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2. Recognize a responsible Cuban Govern- 
ment in exile, just as we recognized the 
Free French and others during World War II. 

3. Give that Government our full support, 
morally and materially, with arms and 
money. . 

4. Invoke a “pacific” blockade of Cuba, to 
take care of trading by the Communist na- 
tions. Incidentally, some of our NATO 
allies and the other American Republics who 
want to increase or at least continue busi- 
ness as usual with that island, should be 
induced to resist. 

5. Continue U.S. cooperation and guidance 
after the Communists have been driven out 
of Cuba in order to rehabilitate that poor 
country and bring it back to freedom and 
constitutional representative government. 

If speedily enacted, such a program could 
succeed. Although several Cubans insist 
that, in addition, the United States of 
America will have to help with its Armed 
Forces, both to throw out the Communists 
and thereafter, as a simple humanitarian 
measure, to preserve order and save Cuba 
from a horrible blood bath. I pray that they 
are wrong, but I fear they are right. 





Let’s Stop Exporting Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speakér, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a provocative and disturb- 
ing statement by E. J. Hanley, president 
of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., entitled “Let’s Stop Ex- 
porting Jobs.” 

Mr. Hanley’s analysis of the economic 
situation is one of the best that has eome 
to my attention and I think it behooves 
all of us to heed much of what he says. 


The statement follows: 
Ler’s STrop ExporTInG JOBS—PRODUCTION 
Costs Must Br REDUCED 


(By E. J. Hanley) 


Early this year I made a short business trip 
to Europe. I had the good fortune to go 
through eight or nine steel mills and to ob- 
serve closely how those companies were 
doing. Needless to say, they were doing very 
well. Several of these plants were completely 
new. Their predecessor plants had been 
bombed out during the war or were shipped 
bodily to Russia when the war was over. 
To replace them, complete new plants have 
been built, often at brandnew locations. 
Their equipment is new, of course; of first 
quality, all of it, because itis of the latest 
design and completely modern. The plants I 
saw were not part new and part old, as most 
of ours are, but virtually all brand new and 
of the very finest design. 

Europe, or at least the part that I saw, was 
in the midst of unparalleled prosperity. No 
plants or machines were idle because of lack 
of demand. Everywhere I went I heard the 
complaint that there were not enough work- 
ers to do all that had to be done. Germany 
was importing labor from Italy and Greece, 
the other Balkan nations, and the Near East. 
Incidentally, this pace has been maintained— 
and unemployment in Western Germany is 
currently estimated at six-tenths of 1 percent 
of the labor force. And this includes the 
nation’s unemployables. Every plant I 
visited was planning to increase its capacity, 
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in fact, some of them talked of doubling their 
capacities in the next year. 

Most of these steel companies talked about 

having enough orders for a year ahead. 
Things were certainly booming when I was 
there, and I understand they still are. And 
may I say that the people of Germany and 
other West European nations are not only 
hard at work—but they are hard-working. 
Motivation is high and output of products is 
moving up at a tremendous rate. 

I visited countries where, between 1948 and 
1957, gross output per capita rose an 
astounding 40 percent, as against a rise in 
the United States and Canada of 25 percent. 
In the 4 years following 1953, ownership of 
passenger automobiles in Europe increased 
by 50 percent and of household appliances 
by 72 percent. By 1957, the average Euro- 
pean was enjoying a standard of living about 
equal to that in the United States in the 
midtwenties. And this, of course, is just the 

ning. Doubtless it has much to do 
with motivating the European worker to work 
diligently on his new equipment. 

The contrast here, when I returned, was 
startling. We, the seasoned builders of 
durable goods—with capacity to invade the 
foreign markets—were lagging. Steel pro- 
duction was at 52 percent of rated capacity. 
Housing was down from an early 1959 an- 
nual average rate of 1.5 million to 1.2 million. 
New manufacturing orders were at the 
lowest since November of 1959 and were far 
below sales—so that net order backlog was 
also decreasing. The aluminum industry 
seemed to be temporarily overbuilt and was 
cutting back in production. Railroads were 
in their continuing doldrums. And even 
retail sales, which had held up remarkably, 
began to show signs of deterioration. And 
unemployment, while not critical, was ex- 
tensive enough to be disturbing. In fact, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was getting page 
1 mentions by adding new cities to its 
“critical labor” areas. 

Much of this is, of course, temporary, In- 
ventories got badly out of balance in the 
116-day steel strike of last year. It would 
seem also that there is some shifting in the 
direction in which the consumer is choosing 
to spend his dollar: more going, at the mo- 
ment, for services and nondurable goods, 
than for consumer durables. This is not the 
first time this has happened and it is 
probable that the demand will again swing 
the other way. Several years ago, when 
customers were looking the other way, I 
recall a manufacturer of textiles bewailing 
the then pattern of spending. He asked the 
question, “What do you mean by nondur- 
able goods?” Then went on: to say, “In an 
economy where a consumer buys two or three 
motorcars to one overcoat, the term ‘non- 
durable goods’ is a misnomer.” 

Nevertheless the contrast between the U.S. 
economy and busy Western Europe cer- 
tainly was and is surprising. Obviously, in 
some areas we have priced ourselves out 
of the market and perhaps this is more seri- 
ous than we realize. 

The direct effects of this are all around 
us. I do not have to point out to you the 
rising flood of Volkswagens, Fiats, Austins, 
Dauphines, MG's, and Volvos that we have 
been seeing in this country just in the past 
few years, I should also mention the trans- 
formers, generators, transmission towers, and 
steel products such as nails, wire, and pipe— 
all of which are becoming of increasing im- 
portance as they take over in the United 
States the places of the products that would 
have been made by American firms with 
American labor. 

In 1954 one out of seven portable type- 
writers sold in the United States was of 
foreign manufacture, Today, imports ac- 
count for nearly half. Furthermore, makers 
of bicycles in the United States are holding 
on to some 70 percent of the American mar- 
ket only by importing chains, brakes, spokes, 
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tires, saddles, and by combining these with 
frames they can make economically on our 
assembly line method of production. Many 
other manufacturers—from camera makers 
to electronics companies—are finding it 
necessary to. buy many of their components 
abroad and assemble the finished products 
here. 

Thus, American industry, American labor, 
and the American people as a whole are 
faced with a brandnew economic situation: 
the industrial resurgence of a major part 
the free world, offering both challenge and 
opportunity different from any known by 
this generation in business. 

What makes this situation so different? 
Well, let’s look at this resurgent free world 
economy for a moment—what do we see? 
We see an impressive, well-equipped compe- 
tition, with low employment costs, techni- 
cal know-how furnished by us in a great 
measure but stepping ahead on its own, 
plus aggressiveness and skill in worldwide 
selling. This formidable foreign competition 
enjoys an excellent business climate, with 
liberal depreciation policies in their nations’ 
tax laws, tax assistance for new and struggl- 
ing industrial organizations, and financial 
aids in the form of low interest rates on 
growth capital and the underwriting of 
credit risks. We find that this competitive 
economy has a highly motivated working 
force and flourishes in rapidly growing do- 
mestic markets. 

How did this resurgence, and virtual 
transformation, of industrial Europe come 
about? It would be a mistake to say that 
American Marshall plan money alone was 
responsible. The fact is that we furnished 
the nations of Europe something like $26 
billion between 1946 and 1955. This money 
was used by those nations to replenish their 
gold stocks, to stabilize their currencies, and 
as seed money for investment in industry. 
When stability of their currencies came, it 
brought a repatriation of large amounts of 
liquid capital that had gone abroad to hide 
during the turbulent days from 1918 to 1946. 
This return of European capital, plus the 
new attitude and hard work of the Euro- 
pean people, carried the recovery of Europe 
from where the Marshall plan aid left off in 
1955 to the present day. 

This has been a remarkable and historic 
economic achievement and it’ obviously has 
some far-reaching ramifications. Heretofore, 
for a generation, American industry and 
labor dwelt on a virtual economic island. 
Our economy stood alone—stronger, more 
productive, more efficient, more self-assured, 
than that of any other nation or group of 
nations. American products and American 
industrial machinery, processes, methods, 
and techniques set the standards for the 
globe’s marketplaces. We were the world’s 
low-cost producers of manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

This is no longer the case for many prod- 
ucts.. There are and will continue to be 
serious and lasting effects on the American 
economy as a result of the industrial re- 
surgence of the free world. What are these 
effects? 

First, great pressure on prices. So long 
as important items of manufacture can be 
imported and sold at prices lower than those 
existing here, it is unlikely that prices in 
America can move upward. 

Second, the possible end of inflation in 
America. Our money supply grew too fast 
for the maintenance of price stability. 
Through two World Wars, a depression, and 
the post-World War II period, half of the 
total increase in money supply since 
1880 occurred. Federal expenditures were 
financed by the creation of money and a new 
economic specter, wage-push inflation, came 
into being after World War II. This was 
particularly severe in steel and resulted from 
American unionism’s ability to attain wage 
increases greater than the rate of produc- 
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tivity rise. The new world economic situa- 
tion has changed the American economic 
picture—and the end of inflation may have 
thus come to America. 

Third, the profit squeeze on American 
business. Despite the overall expansion in 
the American economy, profits during the 
first half of 1960 were below those of a year 
ago. The second quarter showed a partic- 
ularly large lag. There is no indication that 
third quarter profits will show any improve- 
ment. With rising costs, generally lower 
prices, and declining volume, the profit 
squeeze on American industry shows every 
possibility of increasing. 

Fourth, pressure for lower costs. This is 
the consequence of the pressure on prices 
and the profit squeeze. This is the life-or- 
death problem for American business. 
Either our costs will be substantially reduced, 
so that we can compete effectively in foreign 
and domestic markets, or we will lose the 
battle for industrial survival. Through in- 
creased productivity, automation, research, 
new products, better equipment, and a better 
attitude on the part of our workmen and 
their union representatives, we can achieve 
the goal of lower costs. But the pressure 
for lower costs, a pressure which our foreign 
competitors will not lift from us, will con- 
tinue for many years. 

What can we in America do about all this? 
I am sure that we are not going to quit and 
let the competition win by default. What are 
some of the avenues open to us? 

Well, we can buy overseas and ship in— 
or perhaps set up plants in foreign countries 
and ship finished products into the United 
States. The result, of course, is the export. 
ing of jobs and the disappearance from this 
country of those industries which find this 
course necessary. 

Take the famous Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. The story, as it is told in “It’s Your 
Business,” by John Harriman, recalls that 
since the invention of the sewing machine, 
Singer had dominated its field. For 108 
years it sold its machines throughout the 
world. Singer salesmen—like the ubiquitous 
West German of today—traveled by donkey, 
camel, horseback, canoe, and rickshaw and 
pioneered in bringing to many people their 
first experience with American products and 
merchandising methods. 

After World War II, Singer began to feel 
the first effects of foreign competition. The 
Italians and the Germans began selling the 
new machines, the Necchi and the Pfaff. 
Singer didn’t get alarmed—even though 
many buyers said that the new European 
machines, which could sew everything from 
a handkerchief to a fancy, embroidered wed- 
ding gown, made the black-model Singers 
look like something out of an 1890 mail-order 
catalog. 

Then the Japanese moved in and they 
soon were all over the world with a low- 
priced machine, underselling Singer. This 
caused White, the No. 2 manufacturer of sew- 
ing machines in the United States, to turn to 
selling here a machine made entirely in 
Japan. Then Singer got moving. 

First it tmported competitive machines 
from its European plants—but still saw its 
share of the American market drop from 
prewar 66 percent to 38 percent. The com- 
pany then built more plants overseas: a new 
one in Australia; beught into the Pine Sew- 
ing Machine Co. in Japan. In 1959 Singer 
reshuffied its entire production facilities. 
All industrial preduction was moved out of 
its Bridgeport, Cenn., plant and distributed 
among factories in Scotland, Germany, and 
Elizabethport, N.J. When this shift is com- 
pleted in 1964, Singer will be producing 46 
percent of its industrial machines at Clyde- 
bank; 20 percent in Karlsruhe; and 35 per- 
cent at Elizabethport. 

All of the company’s needles will be made 
abroad. And as for the home sewing ma- 
chines, only the more expensive models will 
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be made in the United States. Cheaper mod- 
els will all be brought in from foreign 
- factories. 

Like Singer, more than 1,000 other Amer- 
ican companies have seen the handwriting 
of foreign competition on the wall—and have 

‘built plants overseas. The world is moving 
fast, not only in technology and science but 
in industry and economics. An important 
electric manufacturing company recently 
pointed out that it took 400 years for navies 
to change from spears to gunpowder and 75 
years from sail to steam—but only 12 years 
from the unlocking of the atom to its appli- 
cation to ships. World economics is moving 
just as fast. There was a time when there 
was a long lag between invention and dis- 
covery, production, and competition. The 
lag no longer exists. I am sure that when 
the supply begins to catch up with demand 
for steel products in Europe—and it will be 
sooner than many people think—we will see 
more European steel in the United States, 
with its obvious consequences to Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Gary, and St. Louis. The com- 
petition in steel, now largely potential ex- 
cept for a relatively few products, will then 
become very very real. 

Industry on its own, of course, can move 
effectively to fight foreign competition in 
several ways—and many managements are 
hard at work on these avenues of attack. We 
can look to product design as one way of 
building greater value into the things we 
make. American designers have many clas- 
sic firsts to their record—and I am sure that 
their skill and inventiveness has not grown 
less over the recent years. 

We look to our research departments for 
a stepped-up effort to find new products, 
techniques, processes, and equipment. Al- 
most daily we read news of such develop- 
ments—from the transistor to the heat 
pump—and we know that the genius of 
our scientists also has not deteriorated over 
the years. 

Better international selling techniques are 
a must on the American businessman’s 
calendar for the 1960’s. Just as the Singer 
sewing machine salesman rode donkeys and 
dromedaries to distant places, so must the 
American salesman find himself at home in 

- Africa and Australia, South America, and 
Pakistan. The day is past when the Ameri- 
can salesman abroad could speak any 
language—so long as it was English. 

A greater emphasis on quality is almost 
automatic in the new American approach to 
world competition. The product of Ameri- 
can factories, as in the past, must be better 
made, must give better service, and must 
give ‘greater value for the customer's dol- 
lar, pound, franc, or kopek. American in- 
dustry has been accenting quality in its 
basic manufacure in recent years and the 
campaign wiil have to spread widely into all 
industry so that every item, no matter how 
lowly, will bear the stamp of the highest 
possible quality and value. 

New products will have to come in a new 
and continuing stream from American in- 
dustry. We cannot allow the Japanese to get 
ahead of us with the tiny radios or the 
Germans with the good cameras or the Eng- 
lish with the good little motorcars. We must 
get back at them with items of new pattern, 
new style, new use, amd completely new 
concept. 

Our pricing must be realistic—we cannot 
find ourselves priced out of the market place 
in more and more products. 

Finally, cost-saving equipment in greater 
volume must enter our plants and factories. 
There is never an end to this kind of mod- 
ernization and improvement. The machine 
that was good enough yesterday is never good 
enough for tomorrow. The hunt for cost- 
saving techniques must be continuous. This 
must be a principal objective to make us 
more competitive. 
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In these ways industry can move effec- 
tively in this competitive arena which will 
decide the world’s champions in the 1960's 
and 1970's. 

What of the situation in Government? 
What can be done in this area to make our 
Nation more competitive? A great deal, to 
be sure. The American businessman looks 
almost immediately toward better deprecia- 
tion allowances in our tax laws. Actually, 
the costs of plant and equipment are out- 
running depreciation allowances in Ameri- 
can industry by $8 billion a year. The total 
bill for capital replacement not covered by 
depreciation since the end of World War II 
in America is estimated at $50 billion. Just 
think what wonderful new plants this money 
could have built for American industry over 
the years, to compete with the brand-new 
plants overseas. 

Second, our Government must have a new 
look at overall taxes as they affect the busi- 
ness and industrial community. In the light 
of foreign competition, are we placing an 
undue cost burden on industry by our taxa- 
tion policies? I believe we are at the point 
in our national life where higher tax rates 
would further hamper private initiative and 
private investment. A great many types of 
business transactions and goods are now 
subject to one or more indirect taxes—in ad- 
dition to the direct levies. The Tax Founda- 
tion says that in 1958 Federal, State, and 
local governments took one dollar of every 
four out of the Nation’s income. This 
burden cannot grow without injury to the 
Nation’s economy; it must be lifted if the 
economy is to surge ahead. 

Assistance to new industries must. be pro- 
vided in the tax laws of the land—as if is 
in numerous countries overseas. It is too 
late, I am sure you will agree, to spend large 
sums of money on area development pro- 
grams after tens of plants have left the 
area for greener pastures in other parts of 
the country or overseas. Some local and 
State governments, in seeking to attract new 


, industry, offer substantial tax assistance. 


I believe that we must have more of this in 
the light of what we face in the future. 

To fight foreign competitive fire with fire 
power of our own, labor must recognize the 
problem. Industry and the working man are 
riding in the same boat. If it is to be kept 
afloat in this country, the greatest coopera- 
tion is a matter of life and death. 

Talk about a 32-hour week with 40-hour 
pay is, at this juncture in world economic 
affairs, completely absurd. The idea is im- 
possible in the face of present world condi- 
tions, for any industry that I know of. The 
scheme, as proposed, would increase employ- 
ment costs by 25 percent, when foreign em- 
ployment costs are at the present time 25 
percent or less of the U.S. scale. The in- 
crease alone of such a scheme would amount 
to more than the total employment costs 
in many of the countries with which we are 
competing. . 

The principal advantage enjoyed by our 
foreign competitors is in the lower unit cost 
of labor. Japanese steelworkers get 41 cents 
an hour; in West Germany they receive 70 
cents; in England, 89 cents; and in France, 
69 cents. These wage-per-heur figures do 
not include fringe benefits, some of which 
are paid by governments in those countries, 
and in turn, are tax supported, so they do 
not represent the total employment cost. 
The total employment cost, however, prob- 
ably does not exceed $1 per hour, even in 
the highest paid nations, so it would still 
be about one-fourth of ours. 

The American worker’s fringe benefits 
alone, in steel, exceed the highest total wage 
rate of a foreign steelworker. During the 
past 5 years more than $1,000 per individual, 
on the average, has been paid in yearly wage 
supplements in the American steel indus- 
try—for insurance, pensions, social security, 
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unemployment compensation, SUB, vaca- 
tions, and holidays. This amount has 
increased 514 times since 1947. 

With these facts in mind—it is difficult 
to see how a 32-hour week with 40 hours 
pay—raising the costs of American industry 
by 25 percent would protect the job of the 
American workingman. Such an increase 
alone, I repeat, would be more than the 
total wages of workmen in many nations 
that compete with us. Unfortunately, 
many well-meaning people believe that this 
is possible. 

Further, problems involving work rules 
must be resolved in American industry. To 
maintain present high wages there is no 
answer except to increase productivity. Re- 
strictive work practices, which in effect levy 
unnecessary costs on American production, 
have no place in a dynamic, aggressive, com- 
petitive American system. 

Labor leaders who impose industry pat- 
terns on area industry should think twice 
about this need of lower costs in their in- 
dustries. Area employment opportunities 


are destroyed when imposed wage patterns 


force nonindustry companies to leave for 
more economically attractive sections of the 
country. Industry pattern settlements, im- 
posing unnecessary costs on many manu- 
facturing plants inside and outside the 
industry, exert an inhibiting influence on 
management’s incentive to expand old 
plants or to establish new ones. This re- 
sults in the loss of jobs for union members— 
and scores upon scores of examples can be 
given of how this has affected American 
industry from coast to coast. 

The loss of jobs also sometimes occurs 
where union-management relations becomes 
inflexible because of master contract situa- 
tions. In many cases, different types of 
business are covered under the umbrella 
of a master contract, the result of agree- 
ment, negotiation, or imposition. When the 
economics of the situation change and it 
becomes necessary to remove a unit, or sev- 
eral units, from under a master contract— 
for their very survival—the inflexibility 
manifests itself; the union stands on prin- 
ciple; and management is thwarted in its 
efforts to keep a manufacturing unit going. 

We have an example right within our own 
company—Allegheny Ludlum. In one of our 
mergers we acquired a stainless steel foundry 
in Buffalo. This foundry has been operated 
for 20 odd years—employing a total of about 
150 persons with 110 of them being members 
of the United Steelworkers Union. Because 
of the nature of the foundry business, be- 
cause of its age, and for other reasons, the 
Buffalo foundry in recent years has been 
something of a marginal operation for our 
company. We managed to make a small 
profit in some years; while in other years we 
operated at a loss. 

Following the end of the steel strike of 
1959, our company approached the United 
Steelworkers with a proposal affecting the 
Buffalo foundry. Labor rates at the foundry 
were higher than in competing foundries 
under contract with the USW, as our rates 
were at the steel mill rather than the foundry 
scale. We proposed that the foundry be 
taken out from unffider the master contract 
our corporation has with the steelworkers 
union; that the contract termination date 
be extended beyond the expiration date of 
our master agreement; and that two 7-cents- 
an-hour wage increases be stretched over a 
longer period of time. 

We proposed no reduction in the current 
pay of the men nor in any of the benefits 
they were receiving. We believed that if 
the union would agree, competing foundries, 
many of them also represented by the Steel- 
workers Union, would in time close the 35- 
cent-an-hour gap between our employment 
costs and theirs. If this cooperation with 
the union could be achieved, we proposed to 
make an investment of half a million dol- 
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lars in new equipment. Thus the foundry 


would become more competitive and the 


jobs of the men would be more secure. 

Our purpose in proposing that the foundry 
be taken out of the master steel agreement, 
aside from the rate matter, was to eliminate 
the most troublesome problem affecting this 
foundry. Everytime the steel industry was 
struck by the Steelworkers Union, the Buffalo 
foundry also was closed down by them—al- 
though competitive foundries were not af- 
fected. Our customers, upon threat of 
strike, would pull their patterns out of our 
foundry and place them elsewhere. Six 
months after the 1959 strike had ended only 
50 percent of the 500-odd patterns had been 
returned by customers to our foundry. This 
represents a substantial loss of business. 
Repeated time after time, in one strike situ- 
ation after another, it meant a steady deter- 
ioration of our foundry’s ability to serve its 
customers. Our competitors were not struck 
and their employment costs were lower than 
ours. Even though they were represented in 
many cases by the same Steelworkers Union, 
the others were under a foundry contract 
and our foundry was under the corporation 
master contract. 

The union refused this request of ours and 
the corporation is right now in the process 
of closing down this facility. Ironically, this 
all has transpired at a time when the Buf- 
falo Foundry was enjoying one of its better 
business years. Yet at the end of this year 
the Buffalo Foundry will cease to exist—150 
jobs will not be there, and 110 union mem- 
bers will have no jobs with Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. 

This tragedy has been repeated through- 
out the United States as numerous fabricat- 
ing companies have had to close up shop or 
move to different areas. 

The pattern of continuous wage increases 
in the United States is coming to a close, too. 
There is great pressure on selling prices, as 
we noted earlier, and if selling prices cannot 
go up, employment costs cannot go up either. 
Certainly not without devastating effect on 
the industry and its workers alike. 

Labor must also recognize, I believe, that 
taxes tn any form are a cost of doing busi- 
ness in America today—and one of the items 
that can price us out of the market place. 
Increases in taxes, for whatever reason, can 
cause the exporting of jobs, just as increases 
in hourly rates can, because they increase 
costs. There will come a time, and it may 
be sooner than some think, when enlight- 
ened, responsible labor union leadership will 
resist the imposition of additional taxes on 
industry. As a matter of fact, labor union 
leadership can be the most effective force in 
facing up to our mutual problem of lower 
costs in industry. Union leadership is now 
strong in its position and has wide influence. 
It thus can take affirmative steps in resolv- 
ing this important problem, for I am sure 
that the complete community of interest 
which lies between the workingman and his 
employer is now being more widely under- 
stood by all. As the employer succeeds, the 
economic well-being, the opportunity, and 
the security of the employee also increase. 
Union leadership certainly knows this to be 
true, and its most effective role in the next 
decade will be to find wider areas of coopera- 
tion with management for the attainment 
of our nrutual goal: the continuing sound 
improvement in the lot of the workingman. 

Overriding the whole business of our new, 
permanent, changed world situation in busi- 
ness, of course, is the problem of foreign 
exchange. This is a problem which may be 
compelling, so far as industry, labor, and 
government are concerned. This involves the 
integrity of the dollar. The American dollar 
has eroded in purchasing power, steadily, and 
in an unspectacular manner, over many 
years. The erosion was given impetus in 
the First and Second World Wars, in the 
depression, and in the labor union victories 


of the postwar era. This has resulted in a 
loss of purchasing power for the dollar of 
50 percent since 1940. Our money supply 
is 74 times as large as it was in 1880—and 
far in excess of the growth of production or 
population over that period of time. 

For the first time since 1918, we have a 
problem of foreign exchange, and a serious 
one it is, too. Dr. Gabriel Hauge, chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. of New York, told the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association on September 30: 
“With brief exceptions during the Korean 
war and the Suez crisis, the United States 
has run an unfavorable balance of payments 
since 1949. In the last 2 years the adverse 
balance has been large, running $3.7 billions 
in 1959. Yet we did not lose this amount in 
gold. Foreigners were willing to increase 
their holdings of short-term dollar assets, 
which now total more than $17 billions.” 

Our balance of payments in foreign ex- 
change deficits are the result of many trans- 
actions that can be summarized as follows: 
we must pay for imported goods and services, 
for military aid we give to foreign countries, 
for economic support we give to our friends 


and to underdeveloped nations, for capital 


investment in foreign countries by American 
business or by government, and support for 
all our personnel in foreign bases through- 
out the world in support of.our cold war 
defense objectives. 

To pay for these, we receive foreign ex- 
change for the goods and services that we ex- 
port, we get income from our foreign invest- 
ments, we receive interest and repayment on 
loans we have made to foreign governments, 
and we receive payment for travel and pur- 
chases of tourists in the United States from 
foreign nations. Accordingly, if we wish to 
improve our balance of payments we must 
increase Our exports or decrease our imports 
or cut down the aid we give to foreign 
nations, both in the military and economic 
spheres. 

To go back to Dr. Hauge: “One reason they 
(the foreigners) kept their funds in dollars,” 
he said in that speech before the bankers, 
“and did not demand gold was that interest 
rates in the United States were attractive 
to them. They are not as attractive now. 
In June, when the Bank of England raised 
its discount rate to 6 percent and the West 
German Bundesbank raised its rate to 5 per- 
cent, the European money markets became 
more attractive to investors. (France, on 
the other hand, has just lowered its redis- 
count rate, which may lead to reduced pres- 
sures temporarily.) 

“As a result of interest arbitrage opera- 
tions, millions have been flowing out of the 
New York money market. In the hands of 
sensible men who understand and believe 
in the function of flexible interest rates, this 
Nation can continue to conduct a monetary 
policy consonant with our changing domes- 
tic situation, even though it cannot be done 
altogether without regard for the balance 
of payments. 

“Domestic interest rates must move in 
step internationally. Rates of interest are 
among numerous influences determining do- 
mestic price leveis. Rates pegged low, main- 
tained by excessive increases in the money 
supply, in turn lead to excessive demands 
for loan funds, applying almost irresistible 
pressure on price levels. In many lines we 
are now in danger of pricing ourselves out 
of export markets, and domestic markets as 
well. In some commodities we may already 
have lost out. Even to hold our own, the 
balance of pressures should be against higher 
domestic prices. And holding our own is 
not enough: the anticipated deficit in the 
balance of payments for 1960—$2.5 to $3 
billions—is intolerable in the long run. 

“If we lose our trading position,” Dr. 
Hauge continues, “and the dollar declines 
as an international reserve currency, for- 
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eigners will tend to cash their dollar claims; 
gold will tend to flow out; and we will be 
forced to curtail our vital oversea military 
and economic commitments. The mark, the 
pound, yes even the ruble, may take the 
place of the dollar, ard other nations will 
fill the vacuum in our oversea military aid 
economic undertakings. The dollar is in 
constant competition with other strong cur- 
rencies. In the economic world, it is the 
strong that prevail.” 

Obviously, whatever we can do to make 
ourselves more competitive by lowering 
our manufacturing costs helps maintain the 
integrity of our dollar—and helps us far- 
ther along in our cold war problem. The 
Presidential election campaign we are cur- 
rently being exposed to is being carried on 
in shadow of this vital problem of foreign 
exchange. In fact, this was the reason for 
Dr. Hauge’s speech, from which I have 
quoted at length and to which I. will soon 
refer again. 

We already have heard high interest rates 
and tight money being blamed for limiting 
the growth of the American economy in re- 
cent years. Yet as Dr. Hauge points out, 
“interest rates are prices for loan funds, re-' 
flecting conditions of supply and demand 
but not causing them. The price for money 
does not set the pace of progress. Japan, 
with interest rates much higher than ours, 
is growing much faster, for example, than 
Russia.” 

Dr. Hauge continues: “If money rates in 
this country should be forced to artificially 
low levels by cheap money dogmatists come 
to high public office, our gold losses could 
be heavy and the consequences severe.” 

We are also hearing a great deal about 
national growth, and since this affects both 
our dollar and our foreign trade position, I 
would like to quote the authoritative Dr. 
Hauge once more: 

“On this subject of growth there are cur- - 
rently two extreme views. One, which I 
shall call neostagnationist, claims that we 
already have more material possessions than 
are good for us, and deplores our greedy 
grasping for additional superfluities, goaded 
on by advertising Svengalis. Our main need, 
in their view, is a better distribution of pro- 
duction, more public amenities and social 
services, fewer tailfins and concert tickets, 
hi-fi, and TV, boeks, and Bubblegum. I do 
not know the impact of the neostagnationists 
on the sale of private luxuries such as con- 
cert tickets and college courses, but large 
numbers of consumers have already turned 
their backs on tailfins, with evident conse- 
quences in Pittsburgh and Detroit. 

“At the other extreme of the controversy 
are growth addicts, speed demons who want 
to press full speed ahead and damn the costs 
or consequences. They have an insatiable 
appetite for more of everything. Being sen- 
sitive to the accusation of crass materialism, 
they sometimes plead for national glory or 
national greatness rather than individual 
affluence. They urge us then to produce our 
bounty not for ourselves but for the less 
affluent, at home and abroad; or to build 
public monuments; or for armaments. 

“The sharply different views of stagna- 
tionists and growth addicts are frequently 
confused. Yet they call for radically differ- 
ent policies. To shift the balance of spend- 
ing from private needs to public wants, to 
substitute public for private satisfactions, it 
is sufficient to persuade a majority and the 
job is done. Accelerated growth, however, 
does not follow automatically from a ma- 
jority vote or a policy decision. It requires 
incentives, invention, investment, savings, 
and sweat. Few of these can be provided 
by congressional resolution, or a presidential 
candidate’s exhortation. 

“Since most of us are neither stagna- 
tionists nor growth addicts, but occupy a 
middle ground, we are concerned with at- 
taining a strongly growing economy, that is 
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stable. Flexible interest rates are a-useful 
weapon for stability of price levels, produc- 
tion, and employment. 

“In boom times, interest rates should be 
permitted to rise, as demands for funds press 
on available supplies. In slowe times, when 
investment demand is deficient, interest 
rates should be encouraged to ease. Flexible 
interest rates can dampen the booms and 
thereby moderate slumps; fixed interest rates 
aggravate both. 

“Siren voices have urged us, as in the 
words of a currently retiring Member of the 
U.S. Senate, ‘to place a sound people above 
a sound currency,’ to value money in terms 
of men, instead of putting a dollar tag on 
common humanity. But would everyone, or 
anyone, be better off were our currency un- 
sound?” 

A careful consideration of our problem of 
foreign exchange would seem to indicate that 
if we are to maintain our position as leader 
of the free world we will be compelled to 
carry on our own affairs in such a way as 
to protect the integrity of the dollar. 


Any inflationary, or dollar-eroding moves 
of other kinds, would certainly hasten the 
flight of gold from our shores and doubtless 
bring us face to face with a dollar crisis. 
Neither government, industry, nor worker 
can possibly benefit from such a situation. 

Certainly we cannot legislate national 
growth; we cannot lower production costs 
by increasing taxes. And for the benefit of 
one of our presidential candidates, I would 
like to point out that an increase in social 
security taxes is a tax increase on the pro- 
ducer and the worker alike. 

We cannot lift ourselves by our bootstraps 
by tinkering with the interest rates and by 
increasing the amount of money in circu- 
lation—without the risk of a quick and seri- 
ous effect on our holdings of gold and on 

- the integrity of the dollar and our position 
in the continuing cold war. 

I fear that most of the easy ways to achieve 
national economic greatness and compete 
in the new industrialized world are gone. 
Difficult as it may be, it would appear that 
foreign competition and loss of markets 
mean that we must at last face up to the 
fact that long-term achievement can be ob- 
tained only by incentive, invention, savings, 
sweat—and hard and continuous work. 

There is a bright future ahead, brighter 
then any we have even imagined, if we place 
our problems in perspective and if we go 
forward together in a spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding of this formidable task. 





Hon. Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., directed our Nation’s defense effort 
in a manner that earned him the respect 
and confidence of all of our citizens. 
When he departed from the Pentagon he 
concluded an impressive and inspiring 
record of service to the United States 
and to the free world. I am certain that 
Tom Gates will go down in the history 
of this Nation as one of its most able 
officials. And I am sure that I will be 
permitted, with pardonable pride, to 
identify him as one of my most distin- 
guished constituents. 
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There have been many tributes to 
Secretary Gates from Members of both 
parties !n Congress and from the press. 
One of the most concise and informative 
summaries of his service appeared in the 
VFW American Security Reporter for 
January 1961. This is the highly re- 
spected and influential magazine of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. It is a publication devoted solely 
to the discussion of important aspects of 
national security. 

This publication is published under 
the supervision of Mr. Ted C. Connell, 
of Texas, commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. The article is by Brig. Gen. J. D. 
Hittle, USMC, retired, director of na- 
tional security and foreign affairs for 
the VFW. This analysis of Secretary 
Gates’ contribution to national security 
highlights the manner in which his 
leadership and understanding of defense 
problems resulted in policies and deci- 
sions which have greatly enhanced our 
Nation’s security. In particular I invite 
the attention of the House to the analy- 
sis in the article of Secretary Gates’ 
widely heralded procedure of personally 
sitting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Students of defense organization con- 
sider this probably the most important 
single action taken by a Secretary of 
Defense. I am glad that the article in- 
cludes the statement of the Honorable 
CarkL VINSON, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, concerning Secretary Gates’ 
JCS policy. Such an endorsement and 
tribute from the distinguished chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
is indeed -reassuring. 

With this article in the VFW Ameri- 
can Security Reporter, we have another 
example of the constructive manner in 
which the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
contributes to sound strategic thinking 
and the enhancement of our national 
security. 

The article follows: 

GaTEsS SERVED NATION WELL 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, USMC, Retired) 

The departure of Secretary of Defense 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., from the Pentagon 
brings to an end his almost 8 years of con- 
tinuous service in the Department of De- 
fense. He leaves an unprecedented record 
of achievement in defense matters. 

It is all too seldom that a nation is bene- 

fited by a public servant of the caliber of 
Tom Gates. With his exit from official 
Washington, a recapitulation of a few of his 
contributions to the security of our Nation 
seems appropriate. As Under Secretary of 
the Navy he played a major role in the des- 
ignation of Arleigh A. Burke, a relatively 
junior two-star admiral, as Chief of Naval 
Operations. Burke has given the Navy the 
kind of steady, strong, and imaginative 
leadership it so sorely needed in the post- 
World War II era of nuclear weapons and 
propuision. The Gates-Burke team grasped 
the significance of Polaris and pushed its de- 
velopment, as well as the nuclear powered 
submarines that provide a moving, under- 
water, and virtually invulnerable missile 
base. 
One of the most important contributions 
civilian secretaries can make is the selection 
of genuinely outstanding uniformed indi- 
viduals for high command. Secretary Gates 
discharged that responsibility well in help- 
ing give the Navy and the Nation the services 
of Admiral Burke. , 
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Mr. Gates’ contributions as Secretary of 
Defense were many. His consolidation of 
worldwide, long-line communications net- 
work was an example of constructive unifica- 
tion of military facilities. It assured maxi- 
mum administrative utilization of these 
means of communications, without restrict- 
ing combat communications. 

His establishment of a system for central- 
ized and integrated strategic target planning 
was the answer to a long-standing basic re- 
quirement in our national war planning. 
This new system was almost completely Sec- 
retary Gates’ personal solution to the vastly 
complicated and service-sensitive issue of 
selecting strategic targets and the assign- 
ment of missiles and aircraft to hit them. 
The Gates-directed system provided for: A 
Director of Strategic Target Planning (who 
is also the Commander of SAC) and a 
Deputy Director from another service—the 
past Deputy is the Navy’s missile expert Vice 
Admiral Parker; a joint staff utilizing the 
facilities of SAC, but not a part of SAC; 
the strategic target planning personnel and 
system is a direct subordinate of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—thus avoiding the danger of 
single-thought domination, and assuring in- 
tegration of such targeting with other JCS 
plans. 

Execution of the JCS approved plans is 
placed with the unified commanders. The 
basic philosophy of the system is central- 
ized planning, and decentralized execution. 
Thus, Secretary Gates assured maximum re- 
taliation in event of a surprise enemy ther- 
monuclear strike at the United States. 
Thanks to Secretary Gates, the United 
States has, at last, an integrated strategic 
target planning system. At the same time 
the strategic pitfalls of overly concentrated 
operational control are avoided. Little 
wonder that knowledgeable defense observers 
referred to the new system as a “Solomon- 
like decision.” 

Probably the most important single act of 
a Secretary of Defense was the Gates-JCS 
memorandum of December 29, 1959, stating 
that thereafter he would sit with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. By this act of responsible 
leadership, Secretary Gates strengthened our 
system of military planning at the seat of 
government, and reaffirmed the constitu- 
tional principle of civilian control of the 
military. 

The efficiency of the Gates-JCS policy was 
soon evident. By August, only a few months 
after initiation of the procedure of sitting 
with the JCS, it was found that the JCS 
had disposed of all back business. The 
docket was clear. The work was current. 
Incidentally, this would seem to be an irref- 
utable rebuttal to the critics of the JCS 
system who claim the JCS is cumbersome 
and indecisive. 

By sitting with the JCS, he established and 
institutionalized a procedure by which suc- 
ceeding Secretaries of Defense would be im- 
mediately brought into intimate contact 
with the major defense issues. Thus, he has 
provided the method by which future Secre- 
taries will be more knowledgeable and hence 
more effective. 

This, then, is the legacy which Secretary 
Gates leaves to his successor Mr. McNamara. 
But, like all great heritages, it in turn im- 
poses an obligation: that the Gates-estab- 
lished procedures be vigorously utilized, for 
if a Secretary of Defense does not sit with 
the JCS he will, in turn, be defaulting on 
civilian leadership. 

The results of such a default would be im- 
mediate and inescapable. If the civilian 
authority does not fulfill that decision- 
making role which is his by law, and which 
Secretary Gates has so ably fulfilled, then 
power will gravitate away from the civilian 
and in the other direction toward the mili- 
tary. 

Were this to happen, the power so accu- 
mulated would be felt through the emer- 
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gence of a de factor single Chief of Staff, 
with all the dire political and military diffi- 
culties that would result. 

Commenting on the Gates JCS policy, the 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Cart Vrnson of Geor- 
gia, stated publically to Secretary Gates: 

“I especially wish to commend you for 
your recent directive with regard to your 
participation in the deliberations of the 
JCS. 

“With this one directive, you have left an 
impressive mark on defense organizations; 
you have strengthened our great Joint Chiefs 
of Staff system and, at the same time, have 
delivered a shattering blow to the advocates 
of a single Chief of Staff system. 

“And—you have vitalized and reaffirmed 
the constitutional principle of civilian con- 
trol.” 

Few, indeed, have been those who could 
leave 8 years of Government service with 
such a tribute—from a leader of the opposite 
political party. 

The VFW awarded its Americanism Gold 
Medal to Secretary Gates at the 1960 VFW 
National Convention in Detroit, Mich., for 
his historic contributions to our Nation’s 
security. 





Postmaster Positions at First-, Second-, 
and Third-Class Post Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission granted previously, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
copy of a letter from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Day to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner and the reply of the Commission’s 
Executive Director, Warren B. Irons, 
concerning postmaster positions at first-, 
second-, and third-class post offices. 
This correspondence deals with the 
status of the civil service examining pro- 
gram for such positions, and I believe it 
would be of interest to the public. 

The letters follow: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., February 9, 1961. 
U.S. Civ. SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to the 
conference on Friday, February 3, 1961, rela- 
tive to the examining program for filling 
postmaster positions at offices of the first, 
second, and third classes. 

As you know, we are most anxious to in- 
sure that we recruit for these positions only 
persons with the experience and training 
necessary to Manage and operate modern 
postal establishments. Our preliminary con- 
siderations of this: problem lead us to the 
conclusion that the present qualifications 
standards may not be producing the kind of 
personnel necessary to meet this objective. 
It is requested, therefore, that steps be taken 
immediately to review the current standards. 
We think it likely that such a review may 
point up the necessity to recommend modi- 
fication of the standards. Representatives of 
the Department will be available to discuss 
these matters in detail with members of your 
staff. 

The Department will review the certifi- 
cates presently in its possession, which were 
issued by the Commission for filling vacan- 


cies in these positions. Pending the study of 
the standards, the Department will report to 
the Commission any selections made from 
these certificates or any changes from pre- 
viously reported selections. 

If it then be deemed that it is in the 
interest of the Government to revise the 
qualifications standards, it would be our 
thought that it would be necessary to have 
all pending examinations and existing regis- 
ters canceled and new examinations an- 
nounced. In the meantime, pending the re- 
view of standards, it is requested that no 
further examinations be announced for these 
positions; that further actions on examina- 
tions in progress be postponed; and that no 
certificates be issued from these examina- 
tions. 

Your immediate consideration of our re- 
quests will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General. 
U.S. Civin SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1961. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
The Postmaster General. 

DeaR Mr. Day: Consideration has been 
given to your letter of February 9, 1961, re- 
questing that steps be taken immediately 
to review the current standards for Presi- 
dential postmaster positions and that, pend- 
ing this review, we suspend operations on 
examinations in process. 

We are always anxious to do everything 
possible to improve the quality of eligibles 
for the Federal service. As it has been some 
years since the postmaster standards have 
been considered, it is possible that some re- 
vision is desirable, particularly in the light 
of the increased use of mechanical processes 
and industrial management techniques in 
the postal system. 

If, as a result of such a review as you pro- 
pose; we can improve the quality of the 
eligible candidates it will have been a worth- 
while undertaking. We are, therefore, pre- 
pared to comply with your request. How- 
ever, any period of inactivity in the exam- 
ining program such as will be occasioned 
by the review of standards should be kept 
to the shortest possible time. It will be 
necessary that the review be completed and 
the decisions made by not later than April 
30, 1961. 

We are also complying with your request 
to suspend work on examinations in process. 
With respect to your comment that it may 
be necessary as a result of the review of 
standards to cancel all pending examina- 
tions and existing registers, we must point 
out that such action would cause us to be 
faced with a significant problem of work 
scheduling and personnel resources. 

Agreement to cancel existing examinations 
and registers would of necessity, be based on 
an understanding with the Department on 
such matters as the overall period of time 
during which we would handle the rean- 
nouncement program in addition to current 
workload. For example, if all existing regis- 
ters and examinations were canceled, it 
would represent an additional workload of 
approximately twice the normal yearly vol- 
ume handled by our postal examining staff. 
I am sure you can appreciate the staffing ad- 
justment problem this would create. 

It should also be pointed out the length 
of the examination process is such that it 
will in all likelihood be impossible to an- 
nounce new examinations in time to get the 
appointment process completed during this 
session of the Congress. Exception to this 
of course will be those instances where the 
Department wishes to fill a position by the 
noncompetitive appointment of a career 
postal employee. 

If it is determined after review that 
the standards should not be changed we 
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shall, of course, proceed to issue certificates 
from examinations already conducted. Be- 
cause of our suspension of operations, how- 
ever, a backlog will develop which will take 
some time to overcome without additional 
resources. 

We should also mention that, while no new 
certificates will be issued pending the re- 
view of standards, it may be necessary to 
issue amendments to some certificates al- 
ready issued to the Department. We do not 
expect this to occur in many instances, but 
it might occur in the following type of case: 
a 10-point veteran has taken a reopened 
examination and has received an eligible 
rating, which has placed his name on the 
register among the top three eligibiles. 

Mr. Henry C. Roberson, assistant chief of 
the examining division, has been designated 
to represent the Civil Service Commission in 
negotiations with your Department. It will 
be appreciated if you will advise us of the 
representative of the Department with whom 
Mr. Roberson should work. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
WarrREN B. IRons, 
Executive Director. 





True Story of City Hall Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY.: Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tors of the San Francisco News-Call 
Bulletin, the evening daily paper of San 
Francisco, which is owned by the 
Scripps-Howard people, forwarded to me 
a special reprint on a series of stories 
concerning the demonstrations which 
occurred in the San Francisco city hall 
on May 12, 13, 14, 1960, at which time 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities was holding a hearing in San 
Francisco, I have been asked to have 
printed in the Recorp this series and am 
happy to do so, in view of the great con- 
troversy which has developed and con- 
tinues to rage about and around this 
incident. 

I, therefore, submit these stories so 
that the Members will have the oppor- 
tunity to read them. These are not 
stories that come from any Communist 
or left wing paper or publication. The 
San Francisco News-Call Bulletin is a 
reliable and respected newspaper. Nor 
is it my position at this time to place 
blame on any single individual or action 
for this series of tragic occurrences 
which certainly have not helped the fair 
city of my birth; the city of St. Francis. 


[From the special edition of the San Fran- 
cisco News-Call Bulletin] 
True Story or CiTry HAL, Riors—Hovse 
PROBERS RETURNING TO SAN FRANCISCO 
(Eprror’s Nore.—Weeks of patient digging 
by a team of News-Call Bulletin reporters 
went into the preparation of this series of 
articles which, for the first time, present the 
true story of last year’s city hall riots, and 
their aftermath in terms of those involved. 
The articles are reprinted here as a public 
service by the News-Call Bulletin). 
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(By Wes Willoughby and Hadley Roff) 
(First of a series) 


The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee plans to return to San Francisco as 
soon as possible. 

It had hoped to be here at the end of 
this month, the News-Call Bulletin learned 
today. 

There's no seismograph available to record 
accurately the hate, and the happiness, and 
the concern this news will cause. 

San Prancisco—and the country—have not 
forgotten, and won’t for a long while, the 
last time the committee visited: 

May 13, 1960, a Friday, a Black Friday. 

The effects, the repercussions of that day, 
and the 12 and 14 as well, on hundreds of 
people and organizations have been stagger- 
ing. 

And nearly everyone has an opinion, 
usually a hotly expressed one, on what hap- 
pened and why. 

The committee wants to return, but not 
to examine the reasons of the “riot,” a word 
some use, or the “demonstrations,” a word 
others use. 

According to Karl Prussion of Los Altos, 
an ex-Communist informant for the FBI 
and star witness last May, the committee 
wants to call up some 40 persons he named 
as Communists. 

Whether the committee will come this 
month, or next month, or this year is per- 
haps moot. And what would happen on 
this occasion is extremely moot. 

It’s difficult today to pin down what did 
happen the last time. 

The committee held sessions at city hall 
for 3 days. It heard from 10 “friendly” 
witnesses and 36 “unfriendly” witnesses. 

A number of persons protested the hear- 
ings. The police turned on hoses. 

Sixty-four protesters, mostly college stu- 
dents were arrested on May 13. Charges 
of inciting to riot, resisting arrest, and dis- 
turbing the peace were dropped against 63. 

The remaining one goes on trial next 
week 

J. Edgar Hoover, FBI director, charges 
the “Communist-instigated riots” were 
“the most successful Communist coup to 
occur in the San Francisco area in 25 years.” 

A sizablé number of bay area residents— 
and most college teachers in this vicinity— 
maintain the Communists did not instigate 
what happened. 

Some persons, generally supporters of the 
committee, say the police weren’t firm 
enough at city hall. Others say the police 
were inept. Still others, usually objectors 
to the committee, say the police were 
brutal. 

Whichever the case, the reputation of 
San Francisco police has suffered. 

Eight policemen and five demonstrators 
were hurt, none seriously. 

Three of the policemen, initially feared to 
have suffered heart attacks, were back at 
work within 3 days. 

There have been other results, other 
reverberations: 

Mayor Christopher claims what happened 
at city hall cost San Francisco $250,000. 

He feels what occurred was the “handi- 
work of Red agitators” who duped unwitting 
students. 

On the other hand, he has been accused 
by two committee members of playing into 
Communist hands, himself, by stating that 
the next time the committee comes, it will 
have to use Federal premises and call on the 
Army to handle any demonstrators. 

The arrested 64, mostly students at the 
University of California, also have been 
tagged as “Reds or Red dupes” by not only 
Christopher, but Hoover, the committee, and 
a municipal judge. 

Fifty-eight have taken the trouble to deny 


this.: 
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Black Friday and its aftermath have 
stirred some students to greater political par- 
ticipation, not only toward abolition of the 
committee, but in other liberal and extreme 
leftwing causes. 

With all this has come a reaction. 

The campus conservatives and extreme 
rightwingers, not as well organized, are 
struggling to catch up and be an effective 
answering force. 

Off-campus groups of conservatives have 
been formed, two in the bay area, Freemen 
Against Communism and the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade. 

A movie has been produced by the com- 
mittee from subpenaed KPIX and KRON 
television films. The committee maintains 
it’s an accurate picture of the “city hall 
riots.” 

Its critics claim it would make Joseph 
Goebbels green with envy, with its lies, dis- 
tortions, and heavyhanded propaganda. 

Some student critics have published a 
pamphlet and produced a longplaying rec- 
ord in rebuttal. 

The film, still being shown across the 
Nation at military camps, in the schools, in 
industry, at club meetings, has created as 
much uproar as the actual incidents of 
May 13. 

Lost in the uproar have been the 3 days 
of testimony, published only last week by 
the committee. 

Two witnesses had been heard from before 
by the committee at great length at previ- 
ous hearings: Irving Fishman, a New York 
City customs official, and Barbara Hartle, a 
Washington poultry raiser who left the Com- 
munist Party in 1953 following conviction 
under the Smith Act. 

The most important witnesses were Karl 
Prussion and the 38 persons subpenaed by 
the committee which had “reason to believe” 
they were present or past party members. 

All 36 refused to testify. 

Some of the 36 have lost their jobs, some 
have moved as a result. 

“The main thing is that they and the 
40 I named have lost their effectiveness as 
secret Communist agents,” Prussion says, 
“they have been ununmaskKed.” 

Pression, himself, says he has had to move 
5 times since he became an informant, be- 
cause of harassment. 

Of those arrested at city hall, one has lost 
her fellowship at college. Another says she 
has, but her sponsor disagrees. a 

Three foreign students, who were among 
the demonstrators, have been forced to re- 
turn home earlier than they planned. 

The film has been shown, too, by a num- 
ber of politicians, of both major parties, who 
ran for election and reelection in November. 

Eight of the politicians were Un-American 
Activities Committee members. They all 
won, but at least one, MorRGAN MOULDER, 
Democrat, of Missouri, just made it by 450 
votes. ; 

Liberal voices have suggested the commit- 
tee, “dying on its feet” and “threatened 
with abolition,” cynically knew the riots or 
the demonstrations would occur and capi- 
talized on the publicity to strengthen its 
position. 

Some even suggest the committee insti- 
gated what occurred at city hall, not the 
Communists or the students. 

Conservative voices retort these liberals 
are themselves being duped. 

The arguments rage on and on, through 
magazine articles, speeches, soon-to-be-pub- 
lished books, masters’ theses, the newspapers. 

What is the truth? 

Is it possible to get at it, through the 
propaganda barrages thrown up from all 
sides, all quarters? 

We were assigned to find out. Our re- 
ports will appear in these pages the next 8 
days. 
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“I Was Too Late,”’ Sain THE SHERIFF—SoO 
TENSION EXPLODED 


(By Hadley Roff) 
(Second of a series) 


A few minutes—5, 6, maybe 7——and there 
probably would have been no riot in city 
hall, 

The majestic marble steps wouldn’t have 
cascaded water that black Friday, May 13. 

Sixty-four persons wouldn't have been 
jailed, and the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee’s San Francisco hearing in 
all probability would be obscure history. 

But the minutes ran out on Sheriff Mat- 
thew C. Carberry as he sped toward city hall 
with the pledge many demonstrators sought. 

First-come, first-serve admission into the 
ornate, paneled hearing room. 

“But I was too late,” the sheriff relates 
ruefully. “As I pulled up to the city hall, 
the paddy wagons and the ambulances al- 
ready were jamming the street; and rioting 
was underway.” 

A time bomb of tension and temper had 
ticked to tragedy. 

The explosive forces had been building 
steadily since the committee’s first session 
the morning before. Throughout the tu- 
multuous 3 days the committee was here, 
pickets circled endlessly around city hall; 
and inside, an ever-shifting, highly emo- 
tional crowd of seldom less than 200 and 
sometimes more than 400 filled the second- 
floor lobby outside the hearing room. 

Rioting was narrowly averted Thursday 
afternoon. Then the historic rotunda rum- 
bled with shouts of, “Break down the doors. 
Break down the doors.” 

The demonstrators, mostly college stu- 
dents, wanted in. They wanted to see for 
themselves whether the committee really 
hunted or merely hounded. But to get in, 
white cards, handed out by the committee’s 
investigator, William Wheeler, were neces- 
sary. 

He’d given 150 or so to groups like the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
each permitted the bearer to bring guests 
into the hearing room, the supervisors’ 
chambers which seats only about 350. 

“A star chamber,” “undemocratic,” “a 
stacked meeting,” cried the disappointed 
students. 

Carberry sensed their frustration, waded 
into their midst and pleaded for reason and 
restraint and arranged with the committee 
for loud speakers to carry the hearings to 
Civic Center Plaza. 

Friday, at 12:15, he again talked to the 
crowd, promised to see what he could do 
about the white cards and drove to the Clift 
Hotel where the committee was lunching. 
The chairman for the hearing here, EpwIn 
E. Wr1i1s, Democrat, of Louisiana, agreed to 
scrap the cards, and by 1:15 Carberry was 
rushing back to city hall. 

Ironically, as it turned out, at that very 
minute police, unaware of the new policy, 
ushered the cardholders into the super- 
visors’ chamber. Five minutes or so later 
when Carberry arrived the firehoses already 
were gushing sluggish streams against a sing- 
ing, chanting crowd. 

How it all started is hotly disputed. 

The explosive spark undeniably came when 
only a few students—no more than 20—were 
allowed to squeeze into the hearing room 
and fill vacant seats. 

Police, the FBI and the committee say a 
surge of demonstrators against barricades 
and the clubbing of a patrolman triggered 
the outburst. 

Student leaders insist differently. They 
maintain it wasn’t a student riot but a police 
riot, and say the police acted hastily and in 
anger in hosing demonstrators. They say 
there was no charge on the barricade; and 
the UC student accused of slugging the offi- 
cer emphatically denies the assault. 
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He is Robert J. Meisenbach, 22-year-old 
senior in education, a one-time high school 
high jump champ, tall and quiet spoken. In 
an interview with the News-Call Bulletin, his 
first with any newspaper, he stresses, “At 
no time did I strike anybody with a club.” 

Meisenbach’s trial was to start next Mon- 
day, but today Superior Judge Harry Neu- 
barth postponed the case until March 6. He 
did so, he explained, to dispose of numerous 
cases in which defendants facing trial are 
now in custody. Both sides, the judge re- 
marked, told him they expected the trial 
would last at least 4 weeks. 

Neubarth promised a ruling in about a 
week on a motion by Meisenbach’s lawyer, 
Jack K. Berman, for an order to produce all 
documents, still and motion pictures and 
recording tapes, for use of the defense. 

Meisenbach has pleaded not guilty to a 
charge of felonious assault. 

When the hoses were turned on and “all 
hell broke lose,” he says, “I was standing all 
the way across the lobby from the door to 
the hearing room. I was leaning against a 
pillar smoking my pipe. At no time was I 
near the barricade.” 

But Patrolman Ralph E. Schaumleffel, 33, 
who says he still has headaches from the blow 
on the back of his head, reports otherwise. 
He says he was separated from other officers 
and was kicked and tripped, his club 
wrenched from his hand as he fell. 

He says he doesn’t know who took it, but 
as he regained his footing “I saw my club 
in the right hand of the arrested (Meisen- 
bach). The hand was raised and descended 
toward my head. Unable to avoid the blow, 
I lunged at the arrested and he struck me 
with the club.” 

“We both fell to the floor where we wres- 
tled while I was being kicked and struck by 
the other rioters. I was finally able to drag 
him clear of the rioters, and with the assist- 
ance of several other officers place him under 
arrest.” 

Meisenbach, however, says he was tackled 
by Schaumleffel on a landing below the sec- 
ond-fioor lobby, and beaten bloody. He gives 
this account: 

“The next thing I knew a fist caught me 
alongside of the face. I offered no resist- 
ance, and was dragged up the stairs. All I 
recall after that were blows raining on me 
from everywhere. 

“Three officers were pummeling me, and 
one pulled my hand away from my face and 
hit me squarely with a blackjack or a club— 
I felt it all the way from my forehead to my 
chin.” 

His lip was jammed over his teeth, and his 
mouth twice caked shut with blood, he says. 
(Movie film clips showing him in jail, inci- 
dentally, show no bleeding but a raised lip.) 

He, like many of the others arrested, claims 
he was in city hall to see the committee at 
work, not to disrupt it. 

But to the veteran police inspector in 
charge that fateful day, Michael Maguire, 
disruption definitely threatened not only the 
committee’s business but city hall’s gen- 
erally. Courts had to adjourn early the day 
before because of the ruckus in the rotunda, 
and at noon Friday Presiding Superior Judge 
Clarence Morris asked for the corridors to be 
cleared if order wasn’t maintained. 

But it was as the hearing room filled for 
the afternoon sessions, “I noticed certain 
agitators waving their arms and shouting. 
‘We'd better be let in or else,’ and with that 
began pushing and shoving.” Maguire notes 
in his official report. 

“I heard one of the group shout, ‘Let’s get 
the cops and take the doors,’ and with that 
they stormed the barricade, knocking an of- 
ficer, Ralph Schaumleffel, to the floor with 
his own club. 

“Many of the students were using their 
fists and feet in a highly hysterical manner. 
To bring this situation under control, water 
was used and the fighting stopped.” 


Carberry, in reasoning with the hundreds 
Thursday and Friday morning found most 
attentive, but some “who just wouldn’t ac- 
cept reason * * * people who wanted a 
physical demonstration against the com- 
mittee.” 

These few were skillful agitators, Com- 
munists in all probability, who cynically 
duped the majority of student demonstra- 
tors, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, and 
committee members allege. 

Hoover has called the riot “the most suc- 
cessful Communist coup in San Francisco 
in 25 years.” Committee member, Represen- 
tative AucusT E. JOHANSEN, Republican, of 
Michigan, has remarked student demonstra- 
tors were “toying with treason’’ and were 
“hand picked by the Communists to do the 
dirty work of the Communists.” 

Such old line Communists as Archie Brown, 
booted from the hearings three times, did 
mock the committee in stormy, impromptu 
harangues. Too, several of the arrested 
students were identified as the children of 
well-known Communists or Red sympa- 
thizers. 

But the influence of this relative hand- 
ful was negligible, if felt at all, according 
to a majority of the arrested demonstrators. 
When charges were dropped against all but 
Meisenbach, 58 underscored in a signed 
statement: 

“Nobody incited us, nobody misguided us. 
We were led by our own convictions, and 
we still stand firmly by them.” 

One of the more active student leaders, 
Aryay Lenske, 26-year-old University of 
California senior, and a founder of Students 
for Civil Liberties, a student group opposed 
to the committee, flatly rejects Hoover’s 
blanket accusation that Communists plan- 
ned and dominated Friday’s fracas. 

Lenske, one of the 64 arrested, says he 
and other student leaders during the hectic 
Friday noon hour sought someone in au- 
thority to help them cool the crowd’s boil- 
ing antagonisms, but were brushed aside by 
police. The singing began, he continues, 
only when the white cardholders reap- 
peared, and there was “a surge, and a barrier 
was moved 2 feet but moved right back 
again.” 

Another of the arrested student leaders, 
Jerry Gray, 25-year-old University of Cali- 
fornia Ph. D. candidate, concedes it wasn’t 
“black or white” at city hall, but “we had 
a right to assemble peaceably and protest the 
HUAC the only way we could.” 

A third University of California student 
arrested at city hall, Jane O’Grady, 23, not 
one of the leaders, tells of being “caught 
in the initial spray of water, but was then 
pushed to one side by a policeman.” 

“While I stood for a moment, on the side- 
lines,” she said, “I saw two policemen throw 
a boy down the marble steps in front of me. 
When the boy picked himself up, he was 
bleeding from a gash over the left eye.” 

Scores of students who refused to walk 
down the stairs and out of city hall were 
unceremoniously dragged by the heels. 

Students said they offered only passive re- 
sistance by sitting and folding their arms. 
But film clips show several students kicking 
and struggling. Police insist they used “rea- 
sonable force” only to subdue the more vio- 
lent. 

Four students got first aid for cuts and 
bruises. Eight policemen were treated, two 
for exhaustion. And San Francisco’s Friday 
the 13th black eye hasn’t vanished yet. 


ARCHIE BROWN—"“PrRovUD” oF His OUTSPOKEN 
COMMUNISM 
(Third of a series) 
Karl Prussion and Archie Brown may or 
may not know each other. 
But they have nothing but contempt for 
each other. 
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Brown, 49, a longshoreman, has been an 
outspoken Communist for 25 years. He still 
is. 

Prussion, 51, a building materials sales- 
man, was a Communist for 26 years, the last 
9 for the FBI. He is now an outspoken 
anti-Communist. ' 

They were the protagonists on Black Fri- 
day, 1960. 

Prussion was the chief friendly witness 
at the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee hearing at city hall. Brown was the 
chief unfriendly witness. 

Eight months after May 13, 1960, News- 
Call Bulletin reporter Wes Willoughby in- 
terviewed them on successive days, asking, 
on several occasions, the same questions of 
each. 

“I am a Communist and proud of it,” 
says Archie Brown. 

“I am not a foreign agent of Russia or 
anybody. I feel I am a patriotic American. 

“I think socialism would be a benefit for 
the United States and I am working for 
it.” 

Archie Brown, a man of rugged visage, 
large, hard hands, and soft blue eyes, was 
born in Sioux City of a large family. 

His father was a farmer, then a teamster 
when the family moved from the farm. 
Brown came to the bay area at 13, the* rest 
of the family came later. 

He has run unsuccessfully for San Fran- 
cisco supervisor, for Congress and Governor 
since 1939. 

In 1939 and again in 1959, he polled a 
little more than 30,000 votes for supervisor. 

Brown, according to FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, is the second ranking Com- 
munist in California. 

Hoover’s report of the city, hall ruckus 
blames it all on the Communist party and 
their “dupes’—and much of it on Archie 
Brown. 

“This is just a continuation of the attacks 
on Communists and people like me,” Brown 
said. 

“The report has no real validity. There 
is not an instance of truth in his entire 
pamphlet (Communist Target—-Youth) that 
We caused the so-called riot or that we are 
agents of a foreign power. 

“Its purpose is to whitewash the com- 
mittee and stir up propaganda because the 
committee’s appropriation is coming up.” 

Then what was the Communist Party’s 
role in the affair? 

“The Communists were forced into the 
situation,” Brown said. “I was subpenaed 
or I wouldn’t have been there. I would 
have been home or at work. 

“Oh, I might have responded as an indi- 
vidual to the protest. We have opposed the 
committee and called for demonstrations 
or protests in the past as a matter of, how 
would you say it, moral example. 

“When the call came out for picketing, we 
urged those who would oppose the committee 
to use their influence. 

“We did meet, after we got subpenas, to 
map defense. These meetings took place 
with attorneys, and, if I remember correctly, 
in the attorneys’ office. 

“We discussed our rights, what questions 
to answer, if any, and if we could read state- 
ments. Questions like that. 

“The students are telling the truth wher 
they say we didn’t organize the student 
protest.” 

On his own appearance Brown com- 
mented: 

“All the committee had to do was read the 
papers to find out I’m a Communist. Prus~- 
sion identified me as a Communist even 
though I never saw the man before in my 
life.” 

Brown said that right after the hearings 
he received so many threatening phone calls 
he had to tell his two children at home (two 
more are married) to stop answering the 
phone. 
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He also said he received a lot of both fav- 
orable and unfavorable mail, but that only 
one of the unfavorable letters was signed. 

“By and large, though, I got a friendly 
reaction on the waterfront,” he said. “They 
rib me about being a big TV star and I say, 
‘Yeah, but I didn’t get paid for it.’” 

Brown complained, too, about the brand- 
ing of the Communist Party as a conspiracy. 

“It’s the same kind of dangerous activity, 
the same dangerous methods (to refer to 
it as a conspiracy) as was used when a Cath- 
olic runs for President, that if you’re a 
Catholic you’re under the tutelage of the 
Pope. . 

“Communist agitators—and that’s in 
quotes—didn’t go to work until after the 
committee came. I wasn’t asked to speak 
at California until the Saturday of the hear- 
ings. And Stanford called me the follow- 
ing Tuesday.” 


A number of liberals feel the Commu-' 


nist Party is insincere about desiring abo- 
lition of the committee. 

Their thoughts are that the party and 
the committee need each other or they 
wouid both disappear, that they “use” each 
other to get heavy publicity in the news- 
papers, and that the party needs the com- 
mittee in order to build “martyrs.” 

“That’s wrong and. misguided,” Brown 
said. “We want the committee abolished. 

“The big danger to the country is from 
the committee and Representative EpwIn 
WiLuts (a Louisiana Democrat who chaired 
the hearings in San Francisco), who asks 
continued defiance of the U.S. Supreme 
Court (on integration). And this is the 
man who came here to question my Ameri- 
canism and others’ Americanism. 

“What the liberals ought to do is defend 
my right to be a Communist and believe 
what I want and let the American people 
decide what they want,” Brown said, and 
then paused, before adding: 

“That’s like saying the NAACP and the 
Dixiecrats need each other. 

Brown, who has never made any secret 
about his party affiliation, first testified be- 
fore an Un-American Activities Committee 
in 1940—and then as a friendly witness. 

He appeared voluntarily before the State 
assembly committee to demand the removal 
of Sylvester Andriano as chairman of a draft 
board 


“Andriano and a couple of others gave the 
Nazi salute in a city building, and I told the 
committee about that,” Brown said. But the 
Tenney committee (then Representative Jack 
Tenney, of Los Angeles) was betwixt and 


between. We were allies of Russia. And 
Tenney was an opportunist. 

The next time he was subpenaed by the 
Tenney committee, it was as an unfriendly 
Communist witness. 

Why was Brown subpenaed last May, 
when the committee knew he would refuse 
to testify—and, some allege, knew he would 
disrupt the hearings? (Brown was ejected 
three times from the hearing room in three 
days.) 

“In 1959, the only Communist subpenaed 
was Mickey Lima. I don’t know why they 
didn’t subpena him this time. But in 1959 
there was a lot of protest because they sub- 
penaed a lot of teachers. 

“I guess they thought this time we'd bet- 
ter have some Communists there. 

“There are a lot of Sunday, or Monday, 
morning quarterbacks,” he said regarding 
his ejections. 

“Other Communists have been subpenaed 
{at other hearings) and it didn’t happen. 
This kind of argument backs up Hoover that 
I and other Communists caused the so-called 
riots when the committee did. 

“The issue was specifically the white cards. 
I had reason to protest about the white 
cards. These people who say, ‘Brown, you 
were provocative at the hearing,’ let them 
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say this to me publicly and openly that I did 
not have reason to protest.” 

J. Edgar Hoover has also written: 

“The Communist Party, U.S.A., is elated 
with the success it enjoyed in attempting 
to make a fiasco of the HCUA San Francisco 
hearings. * * * Immediately after the affair 
ended, the party’s national leader, Gus Hall, 
congratulated the West Coast comrades for 
the initiative and leadership they displayed 
at all stages of the demonstrations.” 

Brown replied: 

“No such thing happened. I got no tele- 
gram and I would know if anyone got one 
from Hall. We examined our work after the 
hearings just like Republicans and Demo- 
crats did after the election.” 

KARL PRUSSION BLAMES RED CONSPIRACY FOR 
BANKRUPTCY 


“A few years ago I was a successful builder, 
with assets of more than $200,000,” says Karl 
Prussion. 

“Now I’m making about $100 a month and 
things are tough. 

“The whole Communist conspiracy was 
responsible for my bankruptcy. But I’m 
happier than I ever was.” 

Karl Prussion, short, graying and neatly 
clothed, looks more like a dignified commu- 
nity pillar than an ex-revolutionary or 
counterspy. 

A native of New York, he joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1933 while a senior mechan- 
ical engineering student at Wayne Univer- 
sity in Detroit. 

Prussion was a builder of tract homes on 
the peninsula in the 1950’s, and, at the same 
time, an FBI counterspy within the Com- 
munist Party. 

He lives in Los Altos with his wife and 
two children, but, he says, has been forced 
by harassment to move five times since he 
unmasked himself on August 12, 1950 at a 
Lions Club meeting in Oakland. 

Prussion named some 40 residents of the 
bay area as Communists at the May com- 
mittee hearings in San Francisco and at a 
special session in Washington the next 
month. 

Six of the 40 were subpenaed and refused 
to testify at city hall. The others, Prus- 
sion says, will be subpenaed the next time 
the committee comes to town. 

“The most important thing about the 
hearings that the Communist Party drives 
at is that witnesses are subject to economic 
sanction and disgrace,” Prussion said. 

“But the truth of the matter is that of the 
36 unfriendly witnesses subpenaed, every 
single one without exception has been a 
Communist for 10 years—-and most have 
been for 20 years. 

“And so you have a situation, you have a 
bunch of rigidly disciplined Communists, 
loyal to the Soviet Union, with no allegiance 
to the United States. This has been proved 
1,000 times over. 

“I would name the 40 anytime, anywhere 
without using congressional immunity [from 
libel actions]. In fact, I have, in a number 
of speeches. Don’t forget, I’m subject to 
perjury and impeachment despite immunity 
in a congressional hearing.” 

Prussion said he joined the party because 
of a 50-percent tuition raise at Wayne. 

“The National Student League led the 
drive against the raise, and also against 
fascism and poverty, and I joined, not know- 
ing it was a front.” 

Prussion said he broke with the party 
morally and mentally in 1938. 

“The major reason was that I found on 
many occasions I would look for divine 
guidance from God. 

“I had been reared in an orthodox (Jew- 
ish) God-loving family. There is a big dif- 
ference between Soviet materialism and our 
Christian-Judaic belief in a Supreme Being. 
You can’t believe in both communism and a 
Supreme Being.” 
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Prussion said he tried to defect to the 
FBI several times during the war but they 
wouldn't take the risk. 

“The Communists were trying to infiltrate 
every organization. 

“In 1947 I went to the FBI again and they 
accepted me.” 

What happened at San Francisco’s city 
hall? 

“The Communist Party got together after 
the first night and decided, ‘We’ve got to 
have bloodshed. Peaceful picketing is not 
good enough for publicity.’ 

“I participated in stuff like this as a 
Communist and I’ve asked God for forgive- 
ness for this many times. 

“I’m firmly convinced there are Commu- 
nists today who feel strongly about God and 
would like to get out. Why don’t they? 

“The Communist is fearful of economic, 
political, and social attrition if he leaves. 
And the rumors. 

“The Communists will smear his char- 
acter, spread false rumors about his business 
or job reputation. 

“But the major reason is the fear of being 
very unhappy—no one will accept him on 
the outside. 

“I would like to plead to those who want 
to get out—this I’ve got to get in the paper— 
if they have faith in God, they should have 
no fear that the American citizenry won't 
accept them. 

“I advise them to go to the phone and 
call the FBI. They will find the personnel 
of the FBI doesn’t consist of ex-pugs, 
morons, and sadists, such as the Communists 
would have you believe.” 

‘He was asked his reaction to the argument 
that only the committee and the Communist 
Party profit from the hearings. 

“That’s hogwash,” Prssion said. “The 
committee has a mandate to gather infor- 
mation to propose legislation to help combat 
a menace from a foreign power. 

“That‘s a typical Communist attitude. 
You could say all committees are carrying 
out investigations, on drugs, payola, and so 
on, just to get publicity. 

“The Communist Party has definitely not 
benefited from the hearings. The hearings 
have hurt them because their main object 
right now is to abolish the committee. The 
committee is the biggest stumbling block 
they have today in their deceitful activity.” 

Prussion said he voluntarily disclosed him- 
self as a counterspy because he was getting 
close to exposure. 

“It’s much better to do it on your own 
than be caught,” he said. 

“The important reason for doing it was 
that I felt the manner in which we in Amer- 
ica endeavor to fight communism has been 
a complete and utter failure. 

“I thought that if I wrote a book and got 
the message through, I would be a bigger 
help—and would overcome the complacency 
and indifference and change that to an acute 
awareness of the menace of Red fascism. 

“I felt this acute awareness should ex- 
press itself in an organization—an orderly, 
demotratic organization of citizenry, devot- 
ed people, patriotic people who would com- 
bat the Communist menace at the grass 
roots—in unions, churches, political parties, 
schools, wherever communism shows its ugly 
head.” 

Prussion said such an organization has 
now been formed: Freemen Against Com- 
munism, Inc., Box 451, Sunnyvale. 

“I’m not an officer, just an honorary mem- 
ber,” he said. 

“You have to know where and how to 
combat these people, to take their leadership 
away. Though few in numbers, the Com- 
munists are successful in capturing leader- 
ship of organizations, for they are seldom 
contested. 

“If we can contest them, we can beat 
them. This will lead to effective legislation 
and that will contain the menace.” 
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On the “explosive generation” and a “new 
birth of liberalism among students,” Prus- 
sion said: 

“The so-called upsurge of students we hear 
so much about is not representative of a 
great majority of American students. The 
press exaggerates their influence. 

“Everyone has the right to oppose the 
committee, to be against the bomb, to be for 
unilateral disarmament. 

“But they are being duped, or if they 
don’t like the word ‘dupe,’ let’s say they are 
inadvertently being made instrumentalities 
of immediate Communist objectives. 

“When Khrushchev called our President a 
liar and a thief why didn’t these same 
students protest then? 

“They shouldn’t be afraid to admit they’re 
dupes. I was duped and I’m not ashamed to 
admit it.” 


Francisco Fitm “Docrorep”? 
(By Hadley Roff) 
(Fourth of a series) 


Documentary * * * or carefully doctored? 

That’s the crux of the controversy over 
the Nation’s most-talked-about film, “Op- 
eration Abolition.” 

It’s the House Un-American Activities 
Committee’s audio-visual version of its now 
historic San Francisco session, May 12-14, 
1960. 

Says the committee: The film exposes 
communism’s “avowed objective of destroy- 
ing the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and our Nation’s entire security pro- 
gram.” 

Say the critics: The film is preposterous 
Propaganda. They say it lies, distorts, and 
exaggerates for the single purpose of bludg- 
eoning or .bamboozling Congress into ap- 
proving the committee’s appropriation and 
prolonging its powers. 

The critics point out the committee last 
year was fighting increasing criticism. Rep- 
resentative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, 
California, son of the late President, and 
other liberal Congressmen threatened to 
push for its abolition. Now, fearing such a 
move might split Congress and jeopardize 
President Kennedy’s new frontier legislation, 
ROOSEVELT plans merely to ask Congress to 
limit the committee’s tenure to l-year pe- 
riods. In short, put it on probation. 

The film imparts the clear impression it’s 
as much of a Government document as the 
President’s state of the Union message. Its 
grimly provocative narrative is the chief 
part of the committee’s formal public report 
of the uproar in city hall. 

Three committee members, including 
Chairman FrRANCIs E. WaLTer, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania, uses its footage for dire warn- 
ings of communism’s invidious inroads 
among the Nation’s youth. 

Its intense-voiced narrator is the com- 
mittee’s own research analyst, Fulton Lewis 
ITI, son of the radio commentator. 

Yet, while unmistakably carrying the com- 
mittee’s imprimatur, “Operation Abolition” 
curiously omits the standard film credits as 
to who made it and where. It merely bursts 
into its sensational charges of a vast Com- 
munist conspiracy, and gives no hint the 
film was launched as a speculative commer- 
cial venture. 

The committee, on May 16—hardly before 
the city hall’s marble was dry—subpenaed 
all films of the demonstrations and hearing 
from local television stations, ostensibly for 
its own files. Instead, however, it turned 
the 244-hour collection of celluloid, much 
of it repetitions, over to a small commercial 
studio in Washington, D.C. 

The edited result is a 45-minute film, sold 
by the studio, Washington Video Produc- 
tions, Inc., for $100 a print. “Operation 
Abolition,” according to the firm’s own fig- 
ures, already has sold 700 copies and the 
demand is still continuing. 
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That would be, so far, approximately 
$70,000 earned on films taken free from 
local television stations. 

The head of Washington Video, George 
Johnston, frankly told the News-Call Bulle- 
tin, “The committee delivered the film to 
us.” He said his company “made the film 
on speculation,” and acknowledged it’s 
more than paid for itself. 

Johnston said San Francisco TV stations 
weren’t being reimbursed for the seized film, 
but added at the time the clips were sub- 
penaed, ‘‘no one objected.” 

He said the film is getting wide distri- 
bution all over the Nation, and requests for 
it come from businesses, churches, schools 
and government agencies. The official or 
semi-official nature of many of the groups 
showing the film—in the Bay Area, for in- 
stance, the San Francisco and Oakland Po- 
lice Departments—unquestionably enhances 
its prestige as a documentary. 

Recently, however, a nucleus of protest, 
formed mostly by University of California 
students involved in the black Friday fracas, 
has burgeoned into questions and doubts 
from many parts of the Nation. 

Queries on the truthfulness and thorough- 
ness of the film have come to this news- 
paper, Mayor Christopher, Sheriff Matthew 
C. Carberry and police, in increasing num- 
bers. 

Even police, who wholeheartedly indorse 
the film, concede it occasionally scrambles 
sequences and errs in one or two places. 

So, significantly, does the committee’s own 
investigator, William Wheeler. He partici- 
pated in a taped television debate in Los 
Angeles with one of the students arrested 
in city hall, and this emerged: 

Student: “I am basing my discussion on 
the fact that the film does have inaccuracies, 
does have distortions.” 

Wheeler: “All right, we have admitted 
that. Let’s get on to another subject.” 

The student: “You have admitted that, 
Mr. Wheeler?” 

Wheeler: “Certainly.” 

Chairman WALTER, too, has admitted fac- 
tual error. He insists, however, “it’s un- 
fortunate, but honest and decidedly minor.” 
Wheeler’s TV remarks, WALTER has said, sim- 
ply referred to “three insignificant time se- 
quence errors in splicing together thousands 
of feet of film that make up the picture.” 
Wa TER sticks by his opening statement in 
the film. : 

“During the next few minutes you will see 
revealed the long-time classic Communist 
tactic in which relatively few well-trained, 
hard-core Communist agents are able to in- 
cite and use non-Communist sympathizers 
to perform the dirty work of the Communist 
Party.” 

Every foot of film, every word spoken in 
the film underscores WALTER’s conclusions. 
However, a careful Comparison with uncut 
clips shows “Operation Abolition” does: 

Use film footage shot on Saturday, the 
final day of the hearing when school was 
out and picketing was heaviest, for events on 
Thursday, opening day of the committee’s 
world-reverberating hearings. 

Telescopes events actually separated by 
hours if not, in some cases, days. 

But if the film was expertly put together 
to maximize the impression of Communist 
conspiring, the narrative—especially the 
formal statements of WALTER and his two 
committee colleagues—is calculated to crys- 
tallize it. 

Emotional words are used: “revolution,” 
“hostilities,” “dupes,” “elite corps,” “‘battle- 
ground,” “mob.” A background either elec- 
tric with the songs and chants of the demon- 
strators, or funereal with a doomsday dirge, 
stitch the film into a coherent whole. 

The clips from which “Operation Aboli- 
tion” was made, subpenaed from KRON-TV 
and KPIX-TV, are disjointed, 4- or 5-minute 
snatches of action. 
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No movies whatsoever were taken of the 
key moment of the tumultuous 3 days the 
committee was here: the explosion of riot. 

Nor, importantly, do the full uncut, un- 
edited clips show any evidence of possible 
police brutality critics say was deliberately 
deleted from “Operation Abolition.” 

The films, do, however, record the shock- 
ing scene when city hall’s central stairway 
already was a running Niagara, and sitting 
students were skidding bumpily to the 
bottom. 

Although “Operation Abolition” doesn’t 
visually show the start of the riot, verbally 
it’s startingly vivid. In a voice taut and 
clipped, the narrator tells excitedly of the 
crowd “throwing shoes and jostling the po- 
lice. Officers,” and continues: 

When one officer warns that firehoses will 
have to be used if the crowd does not dis- 
perse, the demonstrators become more and 
more unruly. One student provides the 
spark that touches off all the violence when 
he leaps over a barricade, grabs a police offi- 
cer’s night stick, and begins beating the 
officer over the head. As the crowd surges 
forward to storm the doors, a police inspector 
orders that the firehoses be turned on. 

But no police report of the inflamatory 
incident tells of tossed shoes. Nor does the 
officer who says he was struck ever, in his 
official report or before the San Francisco 
grand jury, describe his attacker as leaping 
over a barricade or hitting him more than 
once. 

The film’s critics frequently have quoted 
Sheriff Carberry as saying, “There was no act 
of physical aggression on the part of the 
students.” He denies ever making such a 
statement, and points out he wasn’t even 
in city hall when rioting broke out. 

The San Francisco police, the FBI and the 
committee all quite emphatically agree Com- 
munists provoked and prospered from the 
demonstration in city hall. 

But critics of “Operation Abolition” bitter- 
ly resent its blanket accusation of students 
given voice by Red ventriloquists. They 
weren't witless or unwitting dupes, the stu- 
dents insist, and complain the film, by its 
wholesale branding, tries to obliterate legit- 
imate criticism of the committee. 

They point out, that while the Commu- 
nist Party might have objected to the com- 
mittee’s coming, so did a wide range of 
respected and responsible community or- 
ganizations. Among them: 

Episcopal Diocese of California, First 
Unitarian Church of San Jose, San Francisco 
Society of Friends, Berkeley YWCA, North- 
ern California Board of Rabbis, the East 
Bay Jewish Center, the San Francisco 
Building Trades Council, the Central Labor 
Councils of San Francisco, San Mateo and 
Santa Clara Counties, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 4 

In addition, more than 700 faculty mem- 
bers at UC, Stanford, San Francisco and 
San Jose State colleges signed statements 
protesting the committee. 

Other inaccuracies are apparent from 
close scrutiny of all available film and 
records: 

The film reports: “The Communist appa- 
ratus activated its trained agitators and 
propagandists in the San Francisco Bay 
area months before the hearings.” 

Yet no announcement of the committee’s 
coming was made until April 25, 1960, 18 
days before the hearing. 

The narrator continues: “The carefully 
organized protest campaign was climaxed by 
a student directive published just prior to 
the hearings on the front page of the officia! 
University-of California student newspaper, 
The Daily Californian. The directive reads 
as follows: 

“The SCCL plans to picket the hearings 
today. It has-issued a call for students to 
attend the rally and hearings and suggests 
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that people laugh out loud in the hearing 
when things get ridiculous.” 

One student made the suggestion in an 
open meeting of the Students for Civil Lib- 
erties. It was not adopted by SCCL. The 
Daily Cal, Oakland Tribune and Saturday 
Evening Post have all corrected the record 
on this. 

The narrator goes on: “Among the Com- 
munist leaders who had an active part in 
the San Francisco abolition campaign and 
the protest demonstrations was Harry 
Bridges, whom you see here being escorted 
out of city hall by police moments before 
the rioting.” 

Actually, Bridges was at lunch at the time, 
and was not at city hall until the disturb- 
ance had been quelled. FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, in his report on the city hall 
riot, contradicts the film on this, and Walter 
concedes this was the movie’s minor error. 

At another point, the narrator says: “Stu- 
dents enthusiastically join in on the refrains 
to the song ‘Abolish the Committee, We 
Shall Not Be Moved’—lyrics to which are 
lifted from the old Communist ‘People’s 
Song Book.’” 

“We Shall Not Be Moved,” however, is an 
old Yeligious spiritual, well-known to peo- 
ple acquainted with folk music, appears in 
hymnals and is the theme of sit-in demon- 
strators in the South. 

The committee and its adherents insist the 
errors are negligible and unimportant and 
in no way invalidate the film’s revelation of 
communism in action. 

Critics, on the other hand, maintain that 
@ congressional committee, speaking to and 
for the Nation, must be scrupulous with 
every fact. 


GENERATION OF PROTEST 
(By Hadley Roff and Wes Willoughby) 
(Fifth of a series) 


Aryay Lenske, 25, a slim University of Cali- 
fornia senior from Portland, Oreg., looks like 
he might be the manager of the football 
team. 

Mike Tigar, 19, a rugged crewcut sopho- 
more from Los Angeles, looks like he might 
be the team's quarterback. 

Their chief extracurricular activity has 
nothing to do with football. 

“I’d guess you’d have to say our major 
avocational interest is fighting the House 
Un-American Activities Committee,” says 
Lenske. 

Lenske, studious and intense behind horn- 
rimmed glasses, and Tigar, thoughtful be- 
hind a pipe, are part of what some would call 
the new, explosive generation. 

Drs. Bernice Biggs and Albert Anderson, 
language arts professors at San Francisco 
State College, would refer to them as “off- 
beat,” as opposed to the old “beat.” 

“Five years ago, the vocal minority on 
campuses was ‘beat’—passive, cynical, and 
pessimistic,” say the professors, who are com- 
piling a book citing evidence of the change. 

“Now they’re willing to take action on is- 
sues that appeal to their moral concern.” 

Representative AucustT E. JOHANSEN, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, a member of the Un- 
American Activities Committee present at the 
May hearings in San Francisco, has a differ- 
ent assessment. 

They are “Communist dupes” and they are 
“toying with treason.” - 

Lenske was one of the leaders of the stu- 
‘dent protest at city hall. He was arrested 
for inciting to riot, resisting arrest and dis- 
turbing the peace, though the charges were 
dropped, 

Tigar was in a physics lab on the after- 
noon of May 13, but tape recorded the events 
of May 12 and 14 at city hall for a Berkeley 
radio station. If his classes and his job 
hadn,t interfered, he would have been in 
the protest. 
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Who are Aryay Lenske and Mike Tigar? 
What do they believe in? And why do they 
protest? 

Lenske and Tigar room together in an old, 
rundown house near the Berkeley campus 
that for years has been rented by students. 

The house is furnished with student econ- 
omy: there are no rugs, a simple plain sofa, 
a few modern chairs, but plenty of books 
and a phonograph. On the phonograph was 
a record of “Great Music Before 1750.” 

Lenske said one of the results of the 
city hall affair is that UC students are more, 
not less, active politically. 

“More will go out and act with the feeling 
the action will have more meaning,” he said. 

“I suppose the end of McCarthyism is a 
reason, but another, I think, is the realiza- 
tion that Republicans, Democrats, and re- 
sponsible liberals have done nothing on our 
great social problems. 

“There’s a stench and no one has acted.” 

Lenske said he believed this was why so 
many students flocked to city hall on May 
13. 

Gerald Gray, 25, of Walnut Creek, a politi- 
cal scientist working on his Ph. D. who was 
asked to join the interview by the room- 
mates, interjected another. 

“The student response has been a result, 
too, of what the southern Negro students 
have done (the sit-ins) ,” said Gray, who was 
also among the arrested at city hall. 

“They have been a great sparking force,” 
he said, mentioning that the Negro students 
staged their sit-ins against the will of the 
NAACP. 

Lenske pointed out the May 13 protest oc- 
curred right on the heels of “tremendous 
student responses for other issues of moral 
concern”—lunch counter segregation, peace 
walks against the H-bomb, capital punish- 
ment. 

The city hall ruckus, in fact, took place 
only 7 days after Caryl Chessman was exe- 
cuted. 

“Leadership in these matters hasn’t been 
coming from adult, liberal sources,” Lenske 
said. “Labor hasn’t been a progressive social 
force as it was before it achieved its eco- 
nomic goals. The old political channels have 
ossified.” 

Tigar broke in to say: 

“Unlike labor, the students are cut off 
from economical interests. The moral ques- 
tion is foremost.” 

Tigar, who was elected a student body rep- 
resentative late last year after two unsuccess- 
ful tries and who ran as chairman of SLATE, 
the liberal political group on campus, con- 
tinued: 

“The students are not working within the 
established political parties (Republican and 
Democrat) for we don’t want to compromise. 

“Instead, we petition, we picket, we hold 
educational forums and we demonstrate.” 

Tigar said SLATE’s campaign against the 
Un-American Activities Committee has not 
flagged with Representative JamMEs ROOSE- 
VELT’s (Democrat, of California) decision not 
to push for abolition this year. 

“That doesn’t materially affect what we’re 
going to do,” he said. 

He noted RoosEVELT will soon ask that 
the committee be put on probation through 
year-to-year appropriations, and said, “If 
open appropriation hearings are held, which 
now appears unlikely, we will try to testify. 
“But since it looks now as if the hearings 
will be closed, we'll send materials back to 
be read into the record. 

“Whatever happens in Washington, we’ll 
continue collecting petitions and holding 
meetings so when the committee appropria- 
tion comes up next year we can mount an 
offensive.” 

Tigar said Slate represents a “broad 
cross section of political outlook.” It has, 
he said, “a few Rockefeller Republicans and 
a whole load of Stevensonian Democrats.” 
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“What we're trying to do,” said Lenske, 
“is to generate interest so the man acfross 
the street, who never thought at all about 
the activities of the committee, will start 
thinking. 

“We want to create a climate of debate in 
the constituency which politicians will react 
to.” 

Gray offered, hopefully, that a concomitant 
may be that future leaders will evolve from 
their ranks. 

“There is nothing I'd like better,’’ Lenske 
said, “than to see a third political party, not 
more radical than the Democratic platform, 
but with a more uncompromising approach 
to political and moral issues.” 

Gray disagreed, mildly, observing that he 
and most of his friends are first interested 
in changing the Democratic Party. 

After Gray had left to meet a class, Lenske 
and Tigar answered questions about them- 
selves. 

Lenske’s father is a lawyer and has de- 
fended in a number of civil liberties cases. 

“I grew up in a Roosevelte household,” 
Aryay Lenske said. 

“My schooling was interrupted for 3 years 
while I worked as a purchasing agent in a 
San Francisco furniture store—hardly a sub- 
versive activity. 

“I may go on to law school, although I’m 
not anxious to. But it’s very hard to find 
an occupation where you can continue your 
interests in political and moral issues. I 
want to stay interested.” 

He said he joined the political activity on 
campus one day when he passed a Slate 
booth and stopped by. 

“Then I became active in Students for 
Civil Liberties,” founded, he said, expressly 
to oppose the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, but now reorganized as the Stu- 
dent Civil Liberties Union, an affiliate of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Lenske feels the University of California 
campus is now “swarming” with FBI agents. 

“I know the FBI has been increased from 
two to eight agents in Berkeley (since May). 
I don’t know if I’ve been shadowed and I 
don’t care. I’m not afraid. 

“If you get scared, it only gets worse. You 
must fight it (the committee) and expose it 
nonetheless.” 

Tigar grew up in more conservative sur- 
roundings. 

His father was a trucking corporation 
executive at death, although earlier in life 
he had helped organize machinists at Lock- 
heed “more or less as a company union in 
opposition to the CIO.” 

Young Tigar’s first brush with politics, he 
recalls, was doing a school paper in the 
eighth grade after watching the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings on TV. 

“I can’t believe in a group that holds 
closed meetings or denies civil liberties for 
others, including Fascists,” Tigar said. 

He conceded there are a few Communists 
among the UC students, but said they are 
easily identifiable. 

This was a point, also, of Professor Ander- 
son at San Francisco State. 

“There are Communists among the stu- 
dents, no doubt, but the students aren’t ‘de- 
liverable’ on any specific issue by the Com- 
munist Party. 

“For example, the Communists would love 
to see them take some action on the issue of 
Cuba, but most haven't,” he said. 


Tigar, like many liberals, doesn’t think the 
Communist Party sincerely wants the Un- 
American Activities Committee abolished. 

“The worst thing that can happen to any 
political group is isolation, with no one to 
talk to,” hesaid. “There is dialogue between 
the committee and the Communist Party, 
ridiculous as it is.” 

How about conservative activity on the 
University of California campus? 
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“Tt is there, and it is bothersome,” Tigar 
said. “But it isn’t organized cohesively. 
They represent only militant apathy. 

“They'll battle you for their right not to 
care,” he said. 

Lenske and Tigar said their main concern 
is a “restriction on all political activity” in 
reaction to student protests. 

They cited the cases of Jane O’Grady, a 
University of California student who lost 
a fellowship, and Christopher Bacon and 
John Robert Johnston, two foreign students 
ordered to leave the United States by the 
Immigration Service. 

All took part in the city hall protest, 
although Johnston wasn’t arrested. 

“When things like that happen, all issues 
fail,” Lenske said. 

Hayrwarp TEACHER “STOOD ON RIGHTS AND 
Took FirrH” 


(By Wes Willoughby) 
(Sixth of a series) 


“T am standing on my constitutional right 
of not being compelled to testify against 
myself.” 

Tillman Erb, 58, an English and social 
science teacher, took this stand on May 14, 
1960, before the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee in San Francisco. 

He was fired shortly afterward. 

So were two other teachers who stood on 
the fifth amendment at the hearings. Cali- 
fornia law permits no alternative decision 
by a school board. 

Later, Erb’s secondary school teacher’s 
credential was taken from him. 

Why did Erb “take the fifth’? Who is he? 
What has happened to him? Is he a Com- 
munist? 

Erb, a native of Kansas, lives with his 
second wife, Amo, a painter, in a well-kept, 
neatly appointed subdivision home in Camp- 
bell, just across the San Jose city line. 

His father was a Mennonite bishop who 
founded Hesston College in Kansas in 1910. 

Erb studied there 2 years, then moved to 
Colorado, where he taught from 1922 to 
1936 in Swink, a small sugar factory town, 
and from 1937 to 1953 at South High in 
Denver. 

“It was at South that I did the most im- 
portant work of my life, experimental work 
in progressive education,” he related. 

Erb said he was forced to leave Denver 
in 1953 and move to southern California by 
the ill health of his first wife, who died 
shortly after. 

Erb obtained his secondary credential and 
got a job at Hayward. He had taught there 
2 years when, along with 109 other Cali- 
fornia teachers, he got a subpena from — 
committee in 1959. He states: 

“My wife had a heart attack on the met. 
She had had heart trouble before, but this 
was the result of the shock of the subpena. 
I got a doctor’s statement and was excused 
from testifying in July. It didn’t mean any- 
thing, for the hearings were canceled. 

“I had been told a year before I wouldn’t 
be rehired in Hayward because of informa- 
tion contained in my file held by the State 
board of education. 

“I tried to find out what was in the file, 
but all I was told was it wasn’t for moral 
reasons. 

“I had 10 turndowns for jobs that summer. 
I tried to get into junior colleges, two jobs 
were almost sure, and then they faded out at 
the last minute. One who backed out told 
me he had heard information about me 
that scared him to death.” 

(Erb said he asked the California Teachers 
Association for help, and maintains the CTA 
“stabbed me in the back” because it dropped 
his case. 

(A CTA official said the organization dis- 
continued helping Erb because he has been 
less than frank about past activities CTA 
investigators had looked into.) 


Amo interjected: 

“We were almost penniless. We had no 
home now. People took us in and we slept 
on the floor. Finally, Till got a substitute 
job teaching in Campbell.” 

Erb continued: “In October I aecepted, 
after several days of thought, a full-time 
opportunity to teach outside my field, in 
health and driver education. 

“Then on April 26, there was an item in 
the paper that the committee had sub- 
penaed a Campbell high school teacher. 

“The next day I was called to the princi- 
pal’s office and told I would not be rehired. 
Fifteen minutes later I was served with a 
subpena. 

“I continued teaching. I taught the 12th 
and 13th of May, and on the 14th, I appeared 
right after Inspector Maguire as the first 
witness. 

“Bert Edises, my attorney, asked that I 
be excused because of my wife’s health. 
She suffers from high tension, angina pec- 
toris, the doctors say, and high blood pres- 
sure. 

“I thought of putting Amo in a hospital 
that day, but the doctor thought it would 
be better if she went with me than to worry 
at home. 

“Mr. WILLIS (Eowin E. Wruls, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, hearing chairman) was con- 
temptuous. He couldn’t understand how 
she could be ill and still be with me. 

“So I testified. 

“You know, if you cooperate and answer 
just one question other than your name and 
occupation, then you have to answer all the 
rest under pain of contempt of the commit- 
tee—and 1 year in Jail. 

“I made the committee a proposition right 
off: 

“I will be glad to answer any question 
about myself, personally, provided you won’t 
ask me to talk about my associations or any 
other people. 

“This offer was received with contempt. 

“So I told them you force me to stand on 
my constitutional rights. 

“I told them I stand second to none in my 
devotions to the principles of the Con- 
stitution, but I had to stand on the fifth 
amendment.” 

Erb has now appealed to the State board 
of education for reinstatement of his cre- 
dential. 

He isn’t likely to meet with much success. 
Not everyone agrees with his stand. 

“Erb’s attitude is immature and juvenile,” 
a representative of the board said. “It’s all 
right for a child not to be an informer, but 
when an adult has information bearing on 
a crime, it’s his duty to tell authorities 
about it. 

“The committee is trying to find out about 
Communist conspiracy in order to enact 
laws to protect the citizenry. Erb should 
be willing to talk freely about everything 
and everyone.” 

Erb said he’s now doing private tutoring, 
from junior high to the junior college level. 
“I’m not making expenses yet, but we hope 
to get by, although we probably will have 
to move to cheaper rent.” 

What about Erb’s past? 

“I believed in Wallace and worked openly 
in support of him (for President on the 
Progressive Party ticket in 1948). 

“I might tell you, too, that in the summer 
of 1944, I studied for 12 weeks at Cornell, 
@ summer course on ‘Modern Russia.’ I was 
sent by the Council on American-Soviet 
Friendship, before it was classified as sub- 
versive. 

“Back in Denver, I lectured at night at 
adult school classes on the subject.” _ 

Amo broke in: “Don’t forget, Till was 
raised a pacifist.” 

Erb said “one consolation” in the last 2 
years has been the way former professors and 
teachers, and especially the Teachers Union, 
have come to his aid. 
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He added that some defense money has 
been through appeals, such as theater 
parties. 

Any help from the Communist Party? 

“No help that I know of,” Erb said. 

Erb’s “qualified fifth” offer at the hearing 
made no impression on Karl Prussion, former 
Communist turned FBI worker and star 
committee witness last May. 

Prussion said he didn’t know Erb, but “I 
know plenty” about him. 

“The records will show you he’s a devout 
Communist. There’s no question about that. 

“The committee never subpenas anyone 
who has not been identified by two inform- 
ants who have attended cell meetings with 
him.”~ 

No agency, however, has ever made public 
any specific information to show Erb is or 
has been a Communist Party member. 

What does Erb say to the question? 

“Let me see if I can answer it for you this 
way,” he said. “In the course of 30 years two 
major wars were fought. With this, and my 
background, I believed in the necessity of 
eliminating war as a means of settling dis- 
putes. I have worked for peaceful interna- 
tional relations through church and educa- 
tional groups. 

“This is my political philosophy. I’ve been 
associated with people of left-wing tenden- 
cies. It is natural I would run into asso- 
ciations of that type, in informal relations. 

“I don’t know if they were Communists 
and I didn’t ask. 

“I have worked for justice for the Negro, 
too. In eliminating segregation, in the Em- 
met Till protest. 

“I picketed with a pacifist organization 
once, to end segregation in a Denver the- 
ater. 

“If that is communism, I suppose I am 4 
Communist. 

“I have signed a teacher’s loyalty oath 
that I’ve not been a Communist and that 
should be enough. 

What about the future? 

“That is what we live on,” Amo said. And 
her husband went on: 

“I have a deep confidence in the United 
States. I have no desire to run away and 
give the fight up as a lost cause.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA GIRL, FELLOWSHIP 

Gone, TELLS WHy SHE WENT TO SAN 

FRANCISCO 


(By Wes Willoughby) 
(Seventh of a series) 


Freckled, blue-eyed Jane O’Grady is cute 
enough to be a starlet. 

In fact, she’s already appeared in one 
film. 

She’s received some fan mail, too, since 
the film. It reads like this: 

“To Red O’Grady: May God forgive you 
for your disloyalty.” 

And: 

“You poor deluded Red. Go with your 
Red Devils, you leech.” 

The mail, unsigned, comes to Jane 
O’Grady, 23-year-old University of California 
graduate student, for two reasons: 

She was arrested on May 13, 1960, as a 
city hall rioter against the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. 

She was stripped of her $2,250 Coro Foun- 
dation fellowship in a heavy publicized ac- 
tion, as a result, though all charges against 
her were dismissed. 

There is no peMee report on Miss O’Grady, 
just a photograph and an arrest number: 
SF 163251. 

One police report does cover Miss O’Grady, 
however. Written by Inspector Michael 
Maguire, it states: 

“Many stadents did leave peaceably with 
exception of 64 who resisted strenuously, 
refused to leave and were arrested.” 

She disagrees with the , saying 
she neither refused to leave nor resisted. 
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She adds that, except for a chance hap- 
pening, she would still have her fellowship 
and no one would be questioning her loyalty. 

Miss O'Grady shied away from reporters 
when Coro dropped her. 

But now, she says, she is “aware of the 
necessity to tell” her story for the first time 
to a newspaper. 

Her tidy apartment is in a well-kept, 
older home on a residential street near the 
Berkeley campus. 

Dressed casually but impeccably in brown 
slacks, a brown print shirt and loafers, 
she reported she is “hurt, disappointed, but 
not bitter.” 

Then she related her story of May 13: 

“A friend, Mary McIntosh, a Fulbright 
exchange student from Oxford, and I went 
to City Hall together. 

“I'd never belonged to any campus politi- 
cal groups or joined any other protest move- 
ments (against discrimination, the H-bomb, 
capital punishment, etc.). 

“But I felt the committee was doing great 
damage to individuals called before it with- 
out any real legislative purpose. 

“Our purpose in going was to attend the 
public hearing and to participate in a picket- 
ing demonstration. 

“It’s funny, only the fact that I had the 
day free—an unusual happening—enabled 
me to go. My thesis had been progressing 
well.” 

She said no one talked her into going, and 
that she and Miss McIntosh didn’t join a 
caravan, but came by themselves. 

At city hall, both got drenched by fire 
hoses on the second floor, but were able to 
walk unimpeded down the marble steps. 

“As we neared the Polk Street exit, we 
heard a scream behind us. When we turned 
around, we saw a middleaged woman being 
dragged along the floor by a policeman. 
Mary moved into the path of this policeman, 
and he swung out with his free arm and 
hit her in the mouth. . 

“Her lip was cut and bleeding. We then 
got outside, walked to an ambulance, and 
asked to be taken to Central Emergency 
Hospital. 

“Mary’s lip was treated there. But as we 
sat in the waiting room, three policemen 
came in and told us to go outside. 

“We were ordered into a paddy wagon, 
taken to city prison, where we were booked, 
fingerprinted, photographed, and released on 
bail.” 

Three days earlier, Jane O’Grady had 
been notified she was accepted as a Coro 
intern, one of 12 students placed on a part- 
time basis in a series of government offices, 
business, labor, and political organizations 
in order to give them practical training in 
handling public affairs. 

The acceptance letter read: 

“The Coro internship has proven itself a 
challenging experience for many who have 
gone before you. 

“Long ago, a man with a certain skill in 
public affairs, Benjamin Disraeli, remarked 
that ‘adventures are to the adventurous.’ 

“We commend the spirit and interest that 


led you to undertake a Coro internship and. 


trust that you will find it rewarding * * *. 
You are one of an exceptionally well-quali- 
fied group of new interns.” 

Seon after the city hall affair, Miss 
O'Grady was contacted by Coro and asked 
for her side of the story. 

On June 1, the charges—inciting to riot, 
resisting arrest, disturbing the peace— 
against her were dropped. 

The same day, University of California 
school of social welfare offered her a scholar- 
ship with approximately the same stipend. 

Worried about the Coro investigation, she 
said she called Glenn Y. Alien, Coro recruit- 
ment director, on June 8. 

“T asked him for some assurance that I 
would be able to participate in the Coro 
Foundation program in September. Mr. Al- 
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len told me that as far as Coro Foundation 
was concerned, I was and would be a Coro 
intern in September.” 

She turned down the school of social wel- 
fare scholarship. 

“I heard no more from Coro until early 
August when I received a phone call from 
Mr. W. Donald Fletcher, the president. He 
asked me to come to his office to discuss 
some trouble he was having concerning my 
participation in the May 13 affair at city 
hall. 

“At this meeting, I understood from Mr. 
Fletcher that Coro was under some pressure 
from some of its financial supporters to drop 
me out of the program. 

“Mr. Fletcher indicated his support for 
me and said he would do what he could. 
I didn’t meet again with Mr. Fletcher until 
September 9. 

“At lunch with him, I understood that it 
was proving difficult to place me in the pub- 
lic agencies through which Coro conducts 
its program. 

“Mr. Fletcher requested that I not appear 
on September 12 when the Coro program 
began. 

“On September 15, he telephoned to say 
the decision was negative.” 

Miss O’Grady said she then asked, and 
was given, the chance to speak to the other 
interns in the program. 

“After I had spoken, one asked for the 
exact reason I had been dismissed: Because 
of the stigma that would attach to Coro, 
because Coro could not place me in public 
agencies, or because Coro faced financial 
ruin. " 

“Mr. Fletcher said only that it would have 
been possible to place me in public agencies 
and that Coro probably would not have 
faced financial ruin. 

“I asked Mr. Fletcher for a signed state- 
ment giving me the reasons for my dismissal, 
but haven’t yet received it.” 

On September 30, the Coro Foundation 
issued a statement, saying it “cannot func- 
tion without the full cooperation and trust 
of each participating agency * * * This oc- 
curs only because of the completely non- 
controversial, nonpolitical reputation which 
Coro has carefully built up over the years.” 

Who is this “controversial, political” 
blonde? 

She is from Jersey City, N.J., a 1956 gradu- 
ate with -high honors of Douglas College, 
the woman’s college of Rutgers University. 

After graduation, she worked for 2 years 
as a@ research assistant for the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers in New York City. 

She enrolled at UC in 1958 to work on her 
master’s degree in sociology and obtained it 
this summer. 

At Douglas, she was a “minor official’ in 
the student body—a class representative. 
That, she says, had been the extent of her 
political activity up to May 13. 

“I’m not disloyal,” she said. “I don’t fol- 
low any Communist ideology. I don’t have 
that kind of political bent.” 

She insists, too, she is not a Communist 
dupe, as the committee has charged. 

Jane O’Grady is not starving as a result 
of her visit to city hall, but she’s no longer 
a student, either. 

And, she says, her friend, Mary McIntosh, 
went back to Great Britain “under threat of 
deportation.” 

But after her dismissal by Coro, Miss 
O’Grady was appointed a graduate research 
sociologist by University of California. 

“I’m financially in about the same posi- 
tion, but I’m no longer a student,” she said. 

She feels she will start work on her Ph. D. 
at the University of California next year. 

There’s been another change in Miss 
O’Grady. 

She’s already joined a student group re- 
sponsible for circulating an answer to the 
committee’s controversal film on the city hall 
protests—the film she appears in briefly. 
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Moreover, she’s given a few speeches, 
though she feels she lacks political savoir- 
faire. 

“I wasn’t politically apathetic before, just 
inactive,” she said. “But I will be more 
active politically now.” 

Took PLACE ON 
FrRipay”’ 


(By Hadley Roff and Wes Willoughby) 
(Last of eight articles) 


Riot is the exploding point of a complex 
chain reaction. 

There’s seldom a single cause, but many 
of them suddenly combine and detonate 
disastrously. 

San Francisco’s Black Friday amply dem- 
onstrates the variety of forces sizzling elec- 
trically to the one confusing moment when 
tumult gives way to violence. 

Unquestionably, a few old-line Commu- 
nists, familiar with the loud arts of agita- 
tion, milled among the throng gathered out- 
side the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee hearing in city hall, May 12-14, 1960. 

Undeniably, the great majority of the 
demonstrators were sincere in their protest 
against the committee, and were angered 
because they couldn’t get into the hearing, 
first-come first-serve. 

Understandably, police patience wore thin. 
Demonstrators taunted them mercilessly, 
shouting “goons,” “blackshirts,”’ “Fascists.” 
And from the courts on the floor above the 
hearings came demands for order. 

And always there were the mounting 
tensions restless crowds inevitably generate. 
Rumors rustled through the gathering. 
Songs burst spontaneously. Chants erupted. 

The excitement of picketing and protest- 
ing and the frustration of not getting into 
the hearing scraped antagonisms raw. 
There was some apparently inadvertent 
pushing by persons, tip-toeing for better 
vantage, at the rear of the crowd. 

Those in front were jostled into a wooden 
barricade. It skidded several feet, but was 
hastily restored by the 10 or so policemen 
guarding the door. 

The white card holders, favored guests of 
the committee, were again filing into the 
chamber. Only 15 or 20 students were per- 
mitted to fill vacancies in the 350-seat room. 

Suddenly, the agitation, the disappoint- 
ment, the anger flaring within city hall’s 
corridors united in a flash seen around the 
world. 

The students who made up the vast ma- 
jority of the demonstrators inside city hall 
and in the continuous picket line outside, 
had taken steps to avoid such an outbreak. 

Monitors, mostly student body officers or 
graduate students, diligently patroled the 
picket line to insure order. 

Handbills told pickets to be on their best 
behavior. 

Spearhead behind this was the Student 
Committee for Civil Liberties, founded at the 
University of California, avowedly to protest 
the Un-American Activities Committee, as 
spendthrift with its appropriation and ex- 
travagant with its accusations. The group 
overwhelmingly voted down the suggestion 
of one student to ridicule the committee by 
laughing out loud. 

A week before the House committee began 
its hearings, SCCL leaders contacted San 
Francisco police and explained their plans 
for mass picketing and the circulation of pe- 
tions for abolishing the committee. 

Police, as they must, assured them of neu- 
trality and said they’d protect the students’ 
right to protest as zealously as the commit- 
tee’s right to conduct uninterrupted, orderly 
sessions. 

Their major concern, police said, was to 
keep order. And they firmly believe they 
bent over backward to be completely fair 
with protestants. 
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Sheriff Matthew C. Carberry, who probably 
more than anyone worked tirelessly to pre- 
vent the demonstrations from reaching the 
calamitous point of no return, lauds police 
for their restraint in handling probably the 
most grimly ticklish situation here since the 
waterfront wars of the 1930’s. 

“Many could have been arrested Thurs- 
day,” Carberry reports. “But police tried 
valiantly that day to avoid possible provoca- 
tion to violence. Their forbearance, con- 
sidering the insults heaped on them, was 
amazing. They acted only defensively.” 

But the strain of frayed nerves and the 
confusion bred misunderstanding. 

At one point during the Friday noon 
hour, student leaders sought out someone 
in authority to speak to the crowd and 
reduce tensions, 

They tell of approaching one police in- 
spector who snapped, “Are you threatening 
me?” when told antagonisms were reaching 
the danger point. Because of his belliger- 
ence, they say, “We gave up.” 

Sporadically, slicing through the demon- 
strators’ chants of “We want in” or “Abolish 
the committee,” would be cries for outright 
aggression. “Break down the door” was 
shouted several times the first day of the 
hearings, and again that fateful Friday. 
No one is quite sure by whom. Students 
insist not by them. 

Communists then? Possibly. The stu- 
dents, however, discount their influence. 
They were there, of course, most of them 
subpenaed; a rowdy handful, all the more 
so when booted repeatedly from the hearing 
room. 

Archie Brown, California’s No. 2 Com- 
munist according to the FBI, three times 
was ejected from the supervisors’ chambers, 
and one time was observed ripping his own 
coat to give the impression of being man- 
handled by police. 

But Brown and his hard-core cohorts, 
spotlighted by camera flashbulbs, provided 
more a sideshow than instigation, students 
say. 

Their heavyhanded harangues, their ag- 
grieved poses before cameras, their dreary 
dogma made them stand out, to be sure, 
but in much the same way a weaving 
alumnus sometimes wins indulgent guffaws 
from a football rooting section. 

Nonetheless, the occasional anonymous 
cries for violence, and the arm-waving 
agitation of Brown and his buddies, did 
contribute to the tension. 

The confusion inherent in any large 
crowd carried a strong undercurrent of re- 
sentment against the committee’s white- 
card admissions. Karl Prussion, the one- 
time Communist and later FBI counterspy, 
says he received 20 of the white cards, and 
gave them to Stanford students. 

So, he insists, there was no discrimination 
against students getting into the hearings, 
and the white cards were used simply to 
prevent Communists from “getting there 
early and packing and disrupting the 
meeting.” 

But to the students waiting hours outside 
the hearing room, the tall oaken doors 
seemed thicker than the Bastille’s. 

The demonstrators were allowed to con- 
gregate inside city hall the first 2 days of 
the hearings because it’s a public building. 
Their singing was “tolerated” as a safety 
valve—as the students say, “a constructive 
outlet.” On May 14, the final day of the 
committee’s stay here—a Saturday when 
city hall is normally closed anyway—the 
street doors were locked, and only the au- 
thorized could get in. 

Picketing and other demonstrations were 
kept mostly on Polk Street where mounted 
police kept vigil. 

Since Black Friday, the students who or- 
ganized what they hoped would be peace- 
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ful picketing have redoubled their opposition 
ta.the committee. 

They plan to continue to circulate peti- 
tions for its abolition and mount an “even 
bigger offensive” when committee appropria- 
tions come up next year. : 

Of the 68 persons arrested Friday and Sat- 
urday, 39, according to police figures, have 
taken part in or attended other demonstra- 
tions or rallies in San Francisco—picketing 
the Federal Office Building in August to 
protest J. Edgar Hoover’s report on the city 
hall riot; more recently at pro-Castro meet- 
ing in Union Square and a downtown hotel. 

As for the committee, it has renewed ef- 
forts to get stronger contempt powers to 
prosecute not only truculent witnesses but 
anyone who misbehaves in the committee’s 
presence. 

But aside from the film clips for the most 
controversial movie of the year, “Operation 
Abolition,” what else did the committee 
gather in its 3 days here? 

Thirty-six of the 46 witnesses subpenaed 
before the committee were uncooperative. 
Several disrupted the hearings with shouts 
and table pounding and were thrown out. 
Many tried to read statements contemptuous 
of the committee. None revealed much more 
than his name and address, and when asked 
to the inevitable “Are you or have you ever 
been a member of the Communist Party?” 
stood on the Bill of Rights and refused to 
answer. 

Of the friendly witnesses, three spoke at 
length: Irving Fishman, New York customs 
official charged with controlling the impor- 
tation of propaganda, and Barbara Hartle, a 
former Communist, had both testified before. 

Karl Prussion, the counterspy and com- 
mittee’s star witness, was able to amplify 
his San Francisco testimony a month later 
in the imperturbable calm of the sedate Old 
House Office Building in Washington, D.C. 

But in San Francisco the memory of hoses 
splashing water and loud demonstrations 
inside city hall, will be a long time wash- 
ing away. 





Trujillo’s Sugar Quota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, as a result 
of cutting off the Cuban sugar quota, the 
Dominican Republic under present leg- 
islation would come into a windfall of 
466,000 tons for the last three quarters 
of this year. That represents over 400 
percent of its regular quota for the year. 

On February 17 the administration 
submitted a draft amendment to the 
Sugar Act. The proposed amendment 
would give the President discretionary 
power to purchase the amount of the 
Dominican Republic’s windfall from 
other suppliers. 

It would be paradoxical indeed for the 
United States to cut the sugar quota of 
one dictator in the Caribbean only to 
pile a bounty on another tyrant. Tru- 
jillo’s evil machinations have created 
severe tensions in the Caribbean and 
have caused innumerable problems for 
those dedicated men in the area who are 
trying to lay the foundations of repre- 
sentative, democratic governments. Itis 
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well to remember, also, that Trujillo per- 
sonally owns 65 percent of the sugar 
production his island fief. 


To permit the windfall purchase of 
sugar from the Dominican Republic 
would be, moreover, a cynical rebuff to 
the Organization of American States 
whose membership unanimously con- 
demned the Dominican Government for 
its interventionist tactics and invoked, 
for the first time in history, collective 
sanctions against a member state. 

The requested amendment is a bi- 
partisan matter. In the waning hours 
of the last Congress, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration requested similar authority 
in order to live up to our hemisphere 
commitments under the Rio Treaty. 
Douglas Dillon, now Secretary of the 
Treasury and then Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs testified that 
granting ‘“‘a substantial portion of that 
quota to a dictator whose activities have 
been formally condemned by all Ameri- 
can States would seriously handicap the 
conduct of our foreign relations through- 
out the hemisphere.” - 

The following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times on Saturday, 
February 25, deserves wide distribution 
and serious consideration at a time when 
the United States is trying to institute an 
effective policy for the Americas. 

TRUJILLO’S SUGAR QUOTA 


Those who have any concern for the United 
States’ reputation In Latin America will fer- 
vently hope that Congress does not again this 
year make the mistake of increasing the Do- 
minican Republie’s sugar quota. Secretary 
of State Herter pleaded in vain last year 
against such an error at such a critical time 
as this in our relations with Latin America. 
Now Secretary Rusk has made a similar plea 
in connection with this year’s sugar allot- 
ments. 

When the Cuban sugar quota was wiped 
out last summer, the amounts were appor- 
tioned among the other sugar exporting 
countries. The Domimican Republic’s extra 
share was 321,887 tons—nearly three times 
its normal annual quota. 

In August, 1960, the Domincan Republic 
was condemned by all the other members of 
the Organization of American States for 
complicity in attempting to assassinate 
President Betancourt of Venezuela. Sanc- 
tions were voted. Later that month, when 
President Eisenhower tried to get Congress 
to withhold the extra sugar quota allotted 
to the Dominican Republic, the then Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon told the 
House Agricultural Committee that the Do- 
minican dictator, Generalissimo Trujillo, was 
“a tyrant, a torturer and a murderer.” 

However, this man has powerful friends 
in Congress and a heavily financed lobby 
in Washington. Congress insisted on re- 
warding the Dominican Republic. The best 
the Eisenhower administration could do was 
to see that the Generalissimo (who with his 
family is much the largest plantation and 
mill owner) did not receive the 2-cent pre- 
mium normally paid to protect American 
domestic sugar growers. 

Opportunity is knocking again. The situa- 
tion in Latin America for the United States 
is even more critical than last year. To give 
a “windfall quota,” as Mr. Rusk put it, to 
Trujillo would expose the United States to 
charges of assisting this worst of all Latin- 
American dictators. We cannot afford such 
a blow to our reputation at a time like this. 
Let the extra quota be given to Brazil. 
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Hon. Alan S, Boyd, Chairman of Civil 
Aeronautics Board 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with a great deal of pleasure 
that Floridians received the news of the 
appointment of Alan S. Boyd of Miami 
as Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Born in Jacksonville, Chairman Boyd 
attended the University of Florida and 
the University of Virginia. He served 
as a pilot in World War II and the 
Korean conflict. He has over 3,000 
hours as a combat and service pilot. 

Alan Boyd had a distinguished legal 
career in Florida and had worked as 
chairman of a civilian committee for 
the development of aviation in Florida. 
He was appointed to the Florida Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commission in 
1955, a position he retained in 1956 by 
running for and being elected to a full 
term. He served as the chairman of 
this commission in 1957-58. 

Being appointed as the Democratic 
member to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by President Eisenhower, Alan Boyd 
took office on November 16, 1959. His 
selection as chairman of this important 
Federal agency by President Kennedy 
is further indication of his abilities and 
willingness to devote time and personal 
effort to public service. 

All during his public life, Alan Boyd 
has earned great credit and honor for 
his State. Florida is proud of his new 
position and accepts it as a distinction 
afforded our State as well as Mr. Boyd 
personally. 

I have known Alan for many years 
and have confidence he will continue 
to meet every challenge with his usual 
understanding and dedication to pur- 
pose. This new position of responsi- 
bility comes as a reward for past efforts 
and as an indication of future achieve- 
ments. 

A recent editorial in the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald expressed the views of many of 
our people on this appointment, and I 
ask that it be printed here in the 
RECORD: ; 

CAB’s New CHAIRMAN 

The selection of Alan S. Boyd of Miami 
to be Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board was a happy choice. 

Floridians knew him as an effective mem- 
ber of the public utilities and railroad com- 
mission. This State agency, the importance 
of which is often overlooked, fixes rates and 
regulates the operation of utilities and in- 
trastate transportation. 

Mr. Boyd’s appointment to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by President Eisenhower in 
1959 was generally approved. He succeeded 
another Miamian, Louis J. Hector, who had 
made a notable record in Washington, Mr. 
Boyd offered the same kind of dedicated 
public service. 
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CAB regulates the airlines, approves fares, 
allots routes and has a decisive voice in the 
health of the industry. Mr. Boyd’s elevation 
to the chairmanship is a deserved promotion 
and coincidental recognition of his home 
town's stasure in aviation. 





You Can’t Get Ahead Today Unless You 
Read 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
fast-moving, fast-changing age, our 
people face the dual task of, first, keep- 
ing informed on things which immedi- 
ately affect their lives, vocations, and 
physical, economic, and spiritual well- 
being generally; and, second, keeping 
abreast of events in the world that may 
affect our futures. 

Now, the question arises: 
can this be accomplished? 

Recently, Beryl E. Hoyt, chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
Wisconsin Library Association, for- 
warded an article by George Gallup, 
published in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
entitled “You Can’t Get Ahead Today 
Unless You Read.” 

Fortunately, the American public has 
access to a wide variety of information 
media—including newspapers, books, 
magazines—with which to keep them- 
selves well informed. 

However, the availability of such rich 
informational resource does nothing— 
unless it is effectively utilized by our 
people. 

Informatively, the article reviews 
many of the challenges confronting us, 
not only in educating our youth, but in 
helping to keep our adult population 
abreast of the times. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You Can’t Ger AHEAD Topay UNLEss You 
READ 
(By George Gallup) 

With knowledge in all fields expanding at 
a remarkable rate, and with competition 
growing keener for top positions in the busi- 
ness and professional world, the importance 
of reading must be carefully reassessed. 

The cultural value of reading is well estab- 
lished. Likewise, the pleasures of reading 
have been widely extolled. These will not, 
therefore, be the chief concern of this ar- 
ticle, but rather the very practical reasons 
why young and old should spend more time 
reading. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, competi- 
tion starts at an early age in our highly 
competitive society. There was a time in 
America when the accepted formula for suc- 
cess was hard work. Today the formula 
calls for a college education. This new factor 
is so widely recognized that nearly 7 of 
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every 10 parents throughout the country 
want their children to go to college. And 
at least half of all high-school seniors have 
definite plans to continue their education. 
During the next few years this proportion is 
likely to increase, just as it has during the 
last two decades. 

The desire for a college education is most 
laudable. The only problem is how to ex- 
pand college facilities and teaching staffs to 
take care of the onrush of millions of high- 
school graduates. 

The simple truth, which every parent 
should recognize, is that our colleges and 
universities will not be able to take care 
of all those students who are planning to go 
to college and that a rigorous screening 
process will be employed to sort out the stu- 
dents who are best prepared. 

Already the institutions in the country 
with the highest academic standards are 
carefully selecting their students, and in 
some instances accepting only one of every 
five applicants. Since only the better-quali- 
fied students tend to apply to these colleges, 
parents can gain some idea of how difficult 
it is for their sons and daughters to obtain 
admittance to one of these top institutions. 

Even in the universities where by law, 
or by policy, all graduates of accredited sec- 
ondary schools are permitted to enter the 
freshman class, the struggle to stay in for 
the full 4 years and to emerge with a college 
degree has become a very tough one. 

Time was when a student who demon- 
strated a moderate interest in his work and 
who spent a reasonable amount of time in 
study could be fairly certain of getting a 
bachelor of arts degree. But those happy- 
go-lucky days are gone forever. 

College administrators do not feel justified 
in providing classroom and dormitory space 
to laggards. There are too many young men 
and women knocking at the door—students 
who are eager to make full use of this educa- 
tional opportunity. 

So the prohlem does not end with gaining 
admittance to a college or university. To 
keep one’s grades at a high enough level to 
stay in college and to qualify for a degree 
requires a high order of scholastic ability. 

What has this to do with reading? 

A well-established fact is that students 
who possess verbal facility tend to score the 
highest on college-entrance examinations. 
And verbal facility is gained almost entirely 
through extensive reading. 

College students today complain loudly 
about the great amount of supplementary 
reading assigned them by their professors. 
The fast readers cover the ground easily; the 
slow ones just don’t have the necessary time. 
The fast readers quite obviously get higher 
marks on these assignments. The slow 
readers stand a good chance of being flunked 
out. 

Important to many parents who haven't 
the financial resources to provide a college 
education for their children is the opportu- 
nity to win scholarships. The cost of a col- 
lege education ranges generally between 
$6,000 and $10,000. And if present trends 
continue, the cost may well be 50 percent 
higher than this 10 years from now. 

The Government has instituted a lending 
program, and most colleges make some provi- 
sion for helping needy students through 
loans. Even with this help, many also re- 
quire scholarships. And scholarships, with 
rare exceptions, have to be placed on a 
strictly competitive basis. 

Students who pass scholastic-achievement 
tests with the highest scores have a great 
advantage. Invariably the students who 
win scholarships are the ones who have read 
most in their younger days. 
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Many of the best professional colleges, 
whether they be law, medicine, or engineer- 
ing, now require students to have had 2 
or more years of liberal-arts courses as a 
prerequisite for admittance. Some, indeed, 
are including courses in the humanities in 
their professional curricula. Verbal skills 
are essential if the student wishes to pass 
these courses. 

Why is so much emphasis placed on verbal 
facility? One reason is that words are the 
tools of thought. Abstract thinking is car- 
ried on by word concepts. The more exten- 
sive, the more precise one’s vocabulary, the 
more exact one’s thinking. 

Undoubtedly this explains why there is 
such a higk correlation between the results 
of a vocabulary and intelligence or IQ test., 
Often a simple vocabulary test can be sub- 
stituted for an intelligence test when cir- 
cumstances make it impossible to administer 
a long test. 

A simple vocabulary test can also reveal 
to a surprising extent one’s educational at- 
tainment. This statement, of course, ap- 
plies to the typical person, and not to that 
rare individual who without benefit of col- 
lege education has managed to do a great 
deal of reading and who has, consequently, 
given himself the equivalent of a college 
education. 

To see for yourself the high degree of rela- 
tionship between educational attainment 
and vocabulary, try out the list of words 
given below. 

These words have been carefully selected 
from general-magazine articles and from 
newspaper editorials. They are all useful 
words; not one can be properly described as 
a trick word. 

Go over the list carefully and check the 
words that you think you know. Then look 
up the doubtful ones in the dictionary to be 
sure you are right before you credit yourself. 

Here is the list: elite, obese, ostracize, 
nostalgia, omnipotent, avocation, plebeian, 
inane, sagacious, plebiscite, surfeit, banal, 
enervate, laconic, nepotism,  soporific, 
recondite, and panegyric. 

If you are a high school graduate you 
should know the correct meaning of two of 
these words. If you attended college, but 
left before graduation, you should be able to 
define five of these words. And if you are a 
college graduate, you should know eight of 
these words to equal the college average. 

When this test was given to a national 
sample of high school graduates it was found 
that one in every three could not define a 
single word correctly. And indicative of the 
lessened attention given to reading today, 
the most recent graduates tested had the 
lowest scores of all. On the average they 
know only one word in the list, and fully 
half of those tested were unable to define 
correctly a single word. 

Many parents are concerned about the 
lack of interest in reading displayed by their 
children. But they have found no easy way 
to induce these youngsters to read more. 
Only 30 years ago reading was one of the 
chief sources of entertainment—but that 
was before radio and television became so 
widely available. 

Part of the blame for today’s situation 
must be placed on parents. In far too many 
homes there is a tendency for the parents 
to urge young Johnny or Mary to “Run off 
to your room and read a good book” while 
papa and mama sit glued to the TV set 
looking at an exciting western or mystery. 

If mothers and fathers have little time to 
give to reading—whether it be newspapers, 

es or books—they can be absolutely 
certain that their example will have a pow- 
erful impact on their children. 

There is mounting evidence of a decline 
in reading interest in America, especially 
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on the part of high school and college grad- 
uates. In fact, some studies have brought 
to light’ the cases of college graduates who 
have not read a single book in at least a 
year. And in one survey it was found that 
more than half of those who were gradu- 
ated from high school had not read a book 
during the previous 12 months. 

It is a matter of national shame that new 
houses are being built without any pro- 
vision for books. This lack of concern for a 
home library would have shocked earlier 
generations who prided themselves on the 
number and quality of books available in 
their own homes. 

Each generation, of course, has its own 
special likes and dislikes. Books which were 
exciting to parents and to their parents 
can be frightfully dull to young people to- 
day—a fact which should be kept in mind 
in trying to induce the upcoming genera- 
tion to spend more time reading. 

Too often the reading lists recommended 
by our public schools include books which 
are boring and unpalatable to present-day 
students. Requiring children to read these 
books is self-defeating. Often the result of 
forcing a child to read a. book for which 
he is not properly prepared or psychological- 
ly attuned is to develop in him a distaste 
for all books. 

Reading is a habit and parents should 
not be too much concerned as to whether 
critics or authorities have recommended a 
given book. The prime objective is to get 
young people to read, and obviously it is 
easier to get them to read what they like 
than to get them to read what they don’t 
like. In the latter case it will be only a 
short time until they read nothing at all. 

For this reason, I believe that teachers, 
parents, and school librarians should cooper- 
ate in making up book lists, and these lists 
should be constantly revised. Books which 
students like, and books which they dislike, 
should be carefully identified. Equipped 
with this information, librarians can be 
reasonably certain that the book which they 
put into the hands of a student is one which 
he will enjoy, and having read it, he will 
be back next week for another book. 

I would make it a regular order of busi- 
ness in parent-teachers meetings to discuss 
the success which those parents present are 
having with this problem of reading in their 
own homes. This exchange of ideas could 
be most valuable in discovering interesting 
books and the most effective measures for 
getting students to read them. And of equal 
importance is the regular reading of maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Many years ago I taught a course in fresh- 
man English at the University of Iowa. My 
students, I discovered, had read rather few 
books before they entered the university to 
start their college careers, a situation which 
is common throughout the country. The 
English department at that time required 
these freshmen to read many books which 
were beyond their comprehension and ap- 
preciation, The result of this forced feeding 
was inevitable: literary indigestion. Most 
of these students, I am certain, came to think 
of good books as dull books, a fact which 
may account for the generally low interest in 
book reading displayed today by many of 
our college graduates. 

I am certainly not opposed to good books. 
In fact, I am so desirous that such books 
be read in America that I do not want the 
interest in all books—both good and bad— 
killed by policies pursued for the right ends, 
but by the wrong methods. The only cer- 
tain way to get young people to spend more 
time is to make certain that the 
reading they do is both interesting and re- 
warding. The constant reader slowly, but 
surely, cultivates a taste for the good books. 
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A few years ago I enlisted the aid of 
teachers in some 30 high schools in various 
parts of the country in a study dealing with 
this problem. I suggested that they ask their 
students to list the most interesting and 
rewarding books they had ever read, and the 
age at which they had read each of these 
books. The results of this study were most 
revealing. Some books found on the recom- 
mended lists were mentioned, but most were 
books not on these standard lists. On the 
other hand, the books the students had liked 
best were not cheap or trashy books. They 
refiected the tastes and interests of a new 
generation, brought up in entirely different 
circumstances from their elders, who had 
made up the lists. 

Why all this fuss about reading? The 
answer has already been given. If students 
increase the amount of their reading of 
books, magazines, newspapers, then more 
of them will pass the college board examina- 
tions, more will win scholarships, more will 
earn degrees. 

Stated another way, persons who read more 
write better, speak better, think better. And 
it goes without saying that they know more. 
As a result of a knowledge of the past they 
can think better about the present and fu- 
ture. 

Parents who despair of the quality of edu- 

cation their children are receiving can take 
new hope. It is in their province to do 
something about it. They need not reform 
the local school system, or move to a com- 
munity which has a better one. All they 
have to do is find a way to get their own 
children to read a great deal more. The 
deficiencies of almost any school can be 
remedied by a carefully planned reading pro- 
gram. 
If reading is all-important today for chil- 
dren, it is equally important for their par- 
ents. Reading is the one certain way to im- 
prove oneself. In a world which grows more 
complex, it is almost inconceivable that any 
person who wishes to keep himself well in- 
formed on matters vital to himself and his 
children and who wishes to improve his lot 
can achieve these goals without spending at 
least 2 hours each day in reading. 

Some years ago I seriously considered 
starting what I called the hour-for-hour 
club. Persons who joined this organization 
would agree to spend 1 hour in serious reagé- 
ing or study for each hour they spent being 
entertained. I still think the idea is a good 
one. And certainly if this country wishes to 
keep ahead of Russia in the future, then it 
will have to spend as much time as the Rus- 
sians do in reading and study. We are not 
50 much smarter than the Russians that we 
can spend less time than they do in these 
pursuits and still manage to keep ahead. 

One of the great mistakes we in America so 
often make is to think of education almost 
entirely in terms of formal or school educa- 
tion. This view is not held in most Euro- 
pean countries where school education is 
likely to end at an early age but self-educa- 
tion continues for many years. We need al- 
ways to remember that learning is a process 
which begins at birth and ends only with 
death. There is no better way to spend some 
of our leisure hours—which grow in number 
constantly—than to devote a regular part of 
them to the reading of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. 

And this is not too much to ask. What 
we forget is that there is great excitement in 
learning, excitement which cometimes gets 
lost in our modern-day schools. We must 
find ways of bringing this excitement back 
to the learning process. We must recapture 
the spirit of Erasmus, who said, “When I get 
a little money, I buy books; and if any is left, 
I buy food and clothes.” 
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Educational Progress in the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, my duties as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs bring me into regular contact 
with the offshore flag areas of the 
United States. Among these areas is the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
which is administered for the United 
Nations through the Department of the 
Interior. I am greatly impressed with 
the progress the inhabitants of the 
trust territory have made under the 
able direction of High Commissioner D. 
H. Nucker. This progress extends over 
many fields but in educational advance- 
ment the development is particularly 
noticeable. 

An article on this phase of the admin- 
istration of the trusteeship appeared in 
the January 1961 issue of the South Pa- 
cific Bulletin. I call it to the attention 
of our colleagues that they too may be 
aware of the manner in which the 
United States is accepting its responsi- 
biilty to the United Nations. The article 
follows: 

THE NEw Paciric ISLANDS CENTRAL SCHOOL 


(By Dan Peacock) 


Students are not normally noted for the 
eagerness with which they return to school 
following a vacation. But Micronesian stu- 
dents are perhaps a bit different in this re- 
spect, and at the beginning of the last school 
year all selected to enroll at or return to the 
Pacific Islands Central School would gladly 
have arrived early, could the thousands of 
miles' that the ships and planes of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands must travel 
have been shortened. For last year, these 
students were looking forward to seeing an 
entirely new school and campus about which 
they had heard over the months and years 
required to clear the land, lay the roads, 
and construct the buildings of concrete and 
steel, 

When the 140 students from the scattered 
islands of Micronesia first arrived at the new 
school, their exclamations of approval at 
what they saw were audible, but not always 
understandable, for superlatives come more 
easily in one’s native tongue. However, when 
they settled down to write their first com- 
position—on their new surroundings—their 
English teacher was both delighted and dis- 
mayed to find that the adjective “beautiful” 
recurred entirely too often! And, in truth, 
dormitories with both privacy and comfort, 
a spacious dining hall equipped for recrea- 
tion as well, a completely electric and modern 
kitchen.a library with room to browse and 
books enough for any need, and a sprawling 
green campus can be things of beauty to 
boarding school students anywhere. 

Yet students and faculty alike remain 
aware that the provision of a new plant, 
however attractive, does not in itself solve 
all of the problems of secondary education in 
this Trust Territory, nor imbue its grad- 
uates with any greater worth to their home 
communities by sole virtue of their having 
sat at newer desks in more stately halls. The 
challenging purposes of education remain; 
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the new environs should, at the least, elimi- 
nate frustrations that have long stood in the 
way of the realization of these purposes. 


AGRICULTURE OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


Primary among this Trust Territory’s pro- 
grams of education and economic develop- 
ment is that of agriculture. At its old loca- 
tion in the Truk district, the school was 
housed in quonset huts inherited from the 
former naval administration, in what, for 
Micronesia, was an essentially urban and not 
a rural setting that did not lend itself to the 
applied study of agriculture. 

Administrators and educators, including 
the high commissioner, Delmas H. Nucker, 
and the director of education, Robert E. 
Gibson, agreed, and Micronesians concurred, 
that the new location should be rural 
enough to provide ample farmland, yet be 
close to a district center which could eco- 
nomically provide the necessary utilities, 
maintenance, and medical care, and where 
students would be within walking distance 
of their respective churches. 

Such a location was found on Ponape, in 
the eastern Caroline Islands. It is the sec- 
ond largest and most agriculturally minded 
island in the Trust Territory. The new 
school site is above the district center at 
Kolonia Town, and at the foot of the in- 
terior mountains. 

Nearby is the district’s agriculture sta- 
tion, a virtual botanical garden and thriving 
research center. 

And there is land aplenty. Already .nu- 
merous fruit trees have been planted and 
bounteous crops of sweet potatoes and tapi- 
oca are growing which will not only provide 
students with staple items of their diet, but 
will, along with numerous other crops, pro- 
vide a balanced program of studies for agri- 
culture majors. This program is headed by 
Trust Territory veteran Leo Migvar, who is 
a recent graduate of the outstanding school 
of tropical agriculture at Trinidad, and is 
at present acting principal of the school. 

Bordering the school is a fast-running 
stream, and understandably, students from 
riverless atolls and more arid high islands 
find it the most interesting and inviting 
landmark on the campus. A group is now 
at work building a dam which will provide 
an ideal swimming place. 

This is but one of several work projects 
in which all students participate daily for, 
of course, they tend their own dormitories, 
cafeteria, and campus. Nor is this consid- 
ered a minor part of the student’s life, but 
an activity to be evaluated, and accredited 
along with more academic pursuits. 


FULL HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


With the administering agency providing 
several scholarships each year to outstand- 
ing Micronesians, most of whom were former 
students at PICS? the decision was made 
as the school entered its new campus to 
offer a full high school curriculum. Thus, 
it was felt, trust territory students entering 
the Territorial College at Guam, the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, or other institution of higher 
learning could do so without apologies for 
vital omissions in academic preparation. 
Yet terminal education is attempted for 
those who cannot enter into further school- 
ing after leaving PICS. 

For the first time the school is providing 
a complete curriculum in commercial sub- 
jects. After visiting the trading companies 
and other business activities of each of the 
districts, Dr. Harm Harms of the Territorial 
College, and Augustine Moses, the first Mi- 
cronesian to be employed as a full-time in- 
structor—he obtained his degree in business 
administration in the Philippines—designed 
@ program of studies that will surely equip 
future graduates to fill some of the need for 
qualified employees in this important field. 
Similarly, Mr. Daniel Sammet has acquainted 
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himself with the problems of boatbuilding 
in much of this territory, and is now in- 
corporating his findings into his program 
of industrial arts which a student may elect 
as a major. 

The 27 girls enrolled at PICS also have 
their opportunity to learn practical subjects 
along with academic courses. Most of them 
are enrolled in home arts courses which, un- 
der Miss Emi Mukaida, provide instruction 
in such basic areas as child care, sewing, 
weaving, nutrition, and health education. 


FULLY EQUIPPED CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


For many students, the most interesting 
building on the campus is the science build- 
ing. Here students have their first fully 
equipped chemistry laboratory. Mr. Robert 
Sutcliffe of Philadelphia has been delighted 
to see them take to the subject like modern- 
day Lavoisiers. Indeed, it is the hope of 
the faculty that one day a PICS graduate 
might do for his homeland what a scientist 
like George Washington Carver did for his. 

Visitors to the campus in March would 
have been impressed by a display of designs 
created by the senior students in Mrs. Elaine 
Migvar’s geometry class. That students have 
mastered this new and difficult subject is 
attested to by the skillful way in which these 
students employed their compasses and pro- 
tractors to execute such appropriate de- 
signs at those entitled “Trochus Shell 
Sketch,” and “View From My Window at 
PICS.” 

Probably the greatest contribution PICS 
makes to its students is not new at all, but 
has been part and parcel of the institution 
for many years. The matriarch of all trust 
territory educators, “Ci” Pickerill, stated it 
herself in the April 1954 issue of the SPC 
quarterly bulletin when she said that in 
spite of the many cultural and linguistic 
differences among Micronesians, “they are 
learning, as the teachers are, that human 
beings are more alike than they are differ- 
ent, and that the differences should be re- 
spected.” 

PICS students do learn to respect each 
other, and it would come as no surprise to 
former faculty members and students to 
learn that a Yapese student from the dis- 
trict with the fewest number of students 
enrolled was elected president of the student 
body. He was not chosen because he was the 
“favorite son” from the district with the 
most votes, but because he had won the re- 
spect of his fellow students from the dis- 
tricts with larger enrollments by virtue of 
their greater population. He had had ample 
opportunity to prove his ability in the class- 
room, on the playing field, in the perform- 
ance of work details, and in the social life 
of the campus. And his fellow students had 
had ample opportunity to make their choice 
through the processes of their student gov- 
ernment and guided by their own constitu- 
tion. 

Thus the process of choice, so vital to 
democracy, is an essential part of PICS. 
Students choose most of the subjects that 
they will pursue, their associates, and their 
leaders. 

DEDICATION OF NEW SCHOOL 


That the administering authority is vitally 
interested in the future lives of the stu- 
dents and the preparations that PICS can 
give them could not have been made more 
vivid than by the importance attached to 
the completion of the new school and its 
dedication. 

Symbolically, both Americans and Micro- 
nesians participated, from._the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, 
to the president of the student body. In 
the course of the dedicatory program, the 
High Commissioner presented awards to the 
workmen through whose skilled hands the 
dreams and plans for a new school had be- 
come a reality. Thus, from the very begin- 
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ning, significant and tangible recognition 
was given to those who applied their learn- 
ing that others might learn. 

The platform from which memorable dedi- 
catory addresses were delivered has since 
been the scene of considerable student ora- 
tory ranging in variety from Shakespeare to 
a debate concerning the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the school’s store, whether as a co- 
operative or a corporation. 

From the stage that is PICS, with its 
backdrop of mountains and its itinerant 


actors from the tiny islands of the western. 


Pacific the audience, whether from Wash- 
ington or the United Nations, will surely 
find a great deal that they can applaud in 
the future. Should the acting be occa- 
sionally off cue, the beauty of the theater 
and the sincerity of the performance should 
assure a favorable review. 





Scouting’s New Look 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the full range of energetic ac- 
tivities by the youth of our Nation is 
only partially known to the citizens of 
our Nation. Indeed, we would be hard 
put to take inventory on the projects 
taken on by our youngsters, because they 
are constantly adding new activities and 
changing the old. 

But we occasionally receive direct evi- 
dence of their interest in their own fu- 
ture and the future of our Nation. We 
already know of the dramatic reaction 
on campuses to the Peace Corps pro- 
posals. We have seen other evidence of 
increasing interest in world and national 
affairs. 

An article in the February 4 issue of 
the Recorp, Hackensack, N.J., weekend 
magazine gives us another example. In 
its discussion of the Explorer program 
of the Boy Scouts of America, the article 
gives us a good picture of the hard work 
and receptiveness to new ideas demon- 
strated so often by the youth of our 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article entitled ‘‘Scout- 
ing’s New Look.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ScouTiIne’s New Look 

If you could look in on what teenagers 
are doing this week—or any week—you'd 
probably get some real surprises. 

You'd find one group producing its own 
motion picture on a major Hollywood lot. 
Another group, interested in finance and 
economics, would be busy at the Midwest 
Stock Exchange in Chicago. 

You’d find boys interested in science busy 
in laboratories across the country working 
with top scientists in telephone company 
labs in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana, and Texas; in electronic 
research labs in California, New York, Ohio, 
Arizona, Alabama, and Pennsylvania; or in 
chemical labs in Delaware, New Jersey, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and South Carolina. 
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No matter what their interest, you’d find 
high-school age boys right on the inside of 
a local company or industry working with 
its top people. Whether it’s TV production 
or retail marketing, banking or medicine, air 
transport or petroleum engineering, boys are 
closely exploring it. 

And “exploring” is the right word. For this 
is all possible today through a new program 
of the Boy Scouts of America that is called 
Exploring. 

It’s a program run by the teenagers them- 
selves, doing the things they want to do, 
finding out things they want to know. And 
the adults who can help them most—men 
already successful in the boys’ interest 
areas—have flung wide their doors in wel- 
come. 

It’s no wonder boys like the program—they 
designed it themselves. 

Survey specialists from the Institute of 
Social Research at the University of Michigan. 
spent months interviewing high-school age 
boys across the country. Working closely 
with the Research Service of the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, in New 
Brunswick, the concerns, needs, and desires 
of teenagers began to fall into a pattern that 
became the new program—‘“Exploring.”’ 

Blueprinted by the survey, the activities 
cover the more adult fields wanted by young 
people as they are about to begin their own 
roles in adult society. Outdoor activities are 
included—but they’re rugged and exciting. 
Coed activities are popular. Self-planned 
community service proved to be important to 
young people. 

But an overwhelming majority of boys 14 
through 17 are concerned about their future 
education and careers. Specifically, they 
were concerned about the inside workings 
of business and industry and their own 
career opportunities. 

It is typical of the vitality of American 
Scouting—now in its 51st year—that immedi- 
ate and to-the-point action was taken. A 
new Explorer program was begun January 
1, 1959, and the boys began to get what they 
wanted. 

Sponsored by industries and groups across 
the Nation with the leaders (called advisers 
in Exploring) from the company staff itself, 
many new Explorer posts have sprung up 
quickly and haven’t stopped growing. 

Almost every week brings a report of a new 
type of post specialty. Boys interested in 
law enforcement prevailed upon the Orange 
County sheriff's office to sponsor their post 
in Santa Ana, Calif. In Boston, the Ad- 
vertising Club sponsors a post for boys inter- 
ested in this glamorous field. Post 324, of 
South Bend, Ind., proved so successful in its 
specialty of radio and television production 
last year that four of its members were hired 
by their sponsor, WSBT and WSBT-TV, when 
they were graduated from high school. 

Sometimes many interests are explored 
through one major activity. Post 8 in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., specializes in mountain climbing. 
This combines high adventure with geology 
and community service as the boys not only 
climb the Santa Catalina Mountains but 
explore the caves in the mountains, map 
them, and use them as a geology laboratory. 
They also serve as the sheriff’s mountain- 
rescue team and bring down stranded climb- 
ers. Among other mountain-climbing posts 
are two in New York City, proving the boys 
will go after what they want if given the 
chance. 


Many posts explore a variety of careers 
and activities. They'll bring in experts on 
engineering 1 month and visit an automo- 
bile-manufacturing plant the next. For 
one meeting, they may have a glamour panel 
of local girls to answer questions about 
dating and participate in « civil defense 
emergency rescue operation the next month. 

How well has it worked? To date, nearly 
300,000 teenagers—many of them without 
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prior Scouting experience-—-have formed 
21,000 Explorer posts. Every month more 
and more sponsors, especially businesses and 
industries—who find sponsorship excellent 
community relations—are contacting local 
Scout councils for details on how to organ- 
ize their own unit. In many cases, boys 
themselves are taking the initiative with 
Scout officials helping them to find a suit- 
able sponsor. 

With the fast-moving modern world bring- 
ing more pressures as well as opportunities 
to our young people. Scouting has again 
come up with vital answers to the needs 
of youth. As today’s young men move into 
adulthood, taking their turn at building the 
world, they’ll be prepared not only with the 
ideals of the Scout oath and law, but with 
the additional experience of exploring their 
tomorrow in up-to-date terms. 

Scouting has brought a new look along 
with tradition to fulfill its new theme for 
beginning its second 50 years of service to 
America—“Strengthen America—Character 
Counts.” 





The Honorable W. T. McDonald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I want to include an article 
which appeared in the January 1961 
issue of the Texas Bar Journal concern- 
ing the Honorable W. T. McDonald, new- 
ly elected judge on the criminal appeals 
court. 


Judge McDonald has been a close 
friend of mine over a great number of 
years, and his recent election to his new 
position is indicative of the manner of 
respect in which the people of the area 
hold him. The feelings expressed by 
another mutual friend, the author, the 
Honorable W. S. Barron, of Bryan, Tex., 
former Judge of the 85th Judicial Dis- 
trict of Texas, are held by a great many 
people in Texas for Judge McDonald. 
I wish him well in his new position: 
NEw JUDGE ON CRIMINAL APPEALS CourT Is 

VETERAN JURIST, OUTSTANDING CITIZEN, W. 

T. McDoNnaLpD 

(By W. S. Barron) 

An outstanding citizen, a veteran jurist, 
and a close personal friend of the writer be- 
came judge of the court of criminal appeals 
of Texas on January 2, 1961, when Judge 
W. T. McDonald of Bryan, Tex., was sworn 
in. His career is like an Horatio Alger story 
in many respects. 

I knew his late father before Judge Mc- 
Donald was born. He was a pioneer mer- 
chant in Madisonville, Tex., where W. T. was 
born on September 28,1911. After his father 
went broke in the grocery business, the 
family moved to Bryan in 1918, and the 
father became a small-salaried employee of 
Texas A. & M. College. 

I first knew W. T. when he was a Cub 
Scout at the age of 11. He became a Boy 
Scout when he was 12, at which time I was 
the local scoutmaster. A few years after he 
first joined my old troop he became senior 
patrol leader in the Boy Scout organization. 

It has been incumbent on our new ap- 
pellate judge to pretty well make his own 
way all his life. During his high school 
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years he worked summers as a ditch digger 
and common laborer. He entered A. & M. 
College during the height of the depression. 
By dint of hard work, he finished the 4-year 
course in 3 years, graduated from A. & M. 
in 1933 with a bachelor of arts degree in 
liberal arts, majoring in history. 

He had hoped to enter law school, but 
the family fortunes were very low so he 
went to work for Texas A. & M. College 
with the Department of Farm and Ranch 
Economics as a research assistant on a 
tax project. He was later employed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
US. Department of Agriculture as Area 
Supervisor on a Farm Mortgage Survey. At 
the age of 23 he supervised over 100 em- 
Ployees in 21 representative Texas counties. 
It was during this time, while being em- 
ployed full time, that he studied law inde- 
pendently, passed the State bar examina- 
tion, and was licensed to practice law in 
1936. 

W. T. opened his law office in Bryan that 
same year. Except for the time he spent in 
the Army and in attendance in the legisla- 
ture, he practiced alone, doing a general 
civil and criminal practice, until he became 
district Judge some years later. He was a 
hardworking lawyer, and I think he knew 
every man, woman, and child in Brazos 
County. I am convinced he can call more 
people by their first names than any person 
I know. 

I recall vividly a murder case tried back 
in the late thirties. We had a very out- 
standing district attorney at that time, and 
he was thoroughly capable of handling the 
prosecution. The defendant was @ young 
Latin American man who worked for one of 
our large Brazos Bottom farmers. The fa- 
ther of the deceased worked for another 
Brazos Bottom farmer; so this farmer em- 
ployed me, my son, and his partner as special 
prosecutors. W. T. was the only defense 
counsel that the little Latin American had. 
He had carefully but rapidly selected the 
jury, doing very little voir dire examining. 

The remarks of our new court of criminal 
appeals judge were short, but I remember 
well that he told the jury: “Gentlemen, the 
State knows it has a weak case or it wouldn’t 
have four outstanding lawyers here trying 
to send this defendant to the penitentiary.” 
The jury gave the defendant a suspended 
sentence. 

While he was a practicing lawyer and I 
was bn the bench, he never once made an 
excuse to try to persuade me not to appoint 
him as counsel for an indigent defendant. 
He is not only always served gladly, but he 
also entered into the case as though he 
were being paid a large fee. I appointed 
him once to defend two young Latin-Ameri- 
cans who, while drunk, had choked an old 
man and robbed him of his six-shooter. 
This was during the days before an attorney 
was allowed 10 days in which to prepare his 
case after appointment. 

McDonald talked to his clients for a while, 
to some of their interested friends, and then 
to the injured party, a Mr. Fitzgerald. He 
agreed with Mr. Fitzgerald that the boys 
had mistreated him and should have to pay 
for their misdoings and persuaded him to 
accept $100, then convinced the district at- 
terney that everyone was happy with the 
transaction, and plead the two boys guilty to 
aggravated assault. The case was concluded 
to the satisfaction of all, and McDonald also 
managed to make a fee out of it. 


Judge McDonald has always been inter- 
ested in bar activities. Back in 1949 our 
Brazos County Bar was reorganized after hav- 
ing been defunct for years, and he was elect- 
ed president. Under his leadership a fee 
echedule was adopted, lawyers made talks to 
civic groups, radio programs were sponsored, 
speech contests at Allen Military Academy 
and Texas A. & M. College, and a legal aid 
clinic were started. Although he had only 
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15 members, we won the Award of Merit from 
the State Bar of Texas for being the best bar 
association in Texas with Class “B’”’ rating; 
that is, associations with less than 50 mem- 
bers. 

STATE BAR DIRECTOR 


In addition to his local bar association 
activities, Judge McDonald also served as 
a member of the board of directors of the 
State bar for 3 years. 

He was elected to the State legislature in 
1936, and served four terms in the house 
of representatives, from 1937 to 1945. He 
had a fine record there, having devoted most 
of his time to the needs of A. & M. College 
and the other educational institutions of 
higher learning. Twice he authored the 
educational appropriation bill, and he was 
@ coauthor of the act creating the State 
bar of Texas. 

Judge McDonald served in the Army dur- 
ing World War II. He was 33 years of age, 
married, and the father of a son when he 
entered as a private in the infantry, training 
to become a combat criminal investigator. 
He refused an opportunity to go to officer 
candidate school at the close of hostilities, 
and returned home to his law practice. He 
became judge of the corporation court in 
Bryan in 1949. He immediately started con- 
ducting court in a judicial manner and in 
less than a year he became city attorney. 

I recall well the drive that W. T. headed 
to strictly enforce the parking meter or- 
dinance in Bryan. One of our wealthiest 
citizens handed him a parking meter ticket 
one morning and said: “Say, Mac, can you 
take care of this for me?” McDonald told 
him he would. A few days later McDonald 
met this man on the street and told him he 
had taken care of the ticket for him. The 
man was in the process of thanking him when 
McDonald handed him a receipt from the 
city secretary and said: “I took care of your 
ticket. Here is your receipt, now give me 
my dollar I paid out for you.” 


UNIFORM ENFORCEMENT 


This story got around town quickly, and 
enforcement was uniform and equal. He 
also codified the code of ordinances of the 
ciey of Bryan, filed over 100 delinquent tax 
suits, and tried all litigation involving the 
city of Bryan, filed over 100 delinquent tax 
counsel. 

In addition to being a tireless worker, 
Judge McDonald has a keen and abid- 
ing interest in self-improvement and in con- 
tinuing his education. He took courses in 
the graduate school at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege when he could find the time, and finally 
received his master’s degree in 1956. He 
also attended law school at the University of 
Texas, starting after he was 40 years old and 
after he had been practicing law for 17 
years. He made many, many trips to Aus- 
tin, frequently commuting. At one time he 
was making two round trips per week at- 
tending evening seminars. He completed 
all of the requirements for his degree, and 
just about a year ago, in January 1960, the 
bachelor of laws degree was conferred upon 
him by the university. 

In 1954 Mr. McDonald was elected dis- 
trict judge of our two-county 85th dis- 
trict over three opponents, all highly re- 
spected trial lawyers. He was reelected in 
1958 without opposition. 

The judge believes in getting down the 
books as he tries a case. He follows the 
case closely with the attorneys, and fre- 
quently evidences a familiarity with all the 
cases that counsel on both sides cite to the 
court. He does not hold his decision in 
abeyance, but promptly announces his rul- 
ings at the conclusion of the argument. He 
keeps up with his docket well, is patient 
and tolerant, is of a calm disposition, and 
has a keen sense of humor. He conducts a 
very orderly, dignified court, and has the 
respect of all the lawyers who practice be- 
fore him. 
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Judge McDonald has also served as juve- 
nile judge during his tenure as district 
judge. Brazos County has an outstanding 
juvenile court, and is one of the few rural 
counties in the State with a full-time, pro- 
fessionally trained juvenile probation officer, 
and a full-time youth counsellor. 

Professionally, I have had close contact 
with Judge McDonald from three stand- 
points. In the early days we were fellow 
practicing lawyers in Bryan; then I was 
judge of the 85th district for 15 years prior 
to his election to that office, and I knew 
him as a lawyer practicing in my court. We 
reversed our positions when he succeeded 
me as district judge, for I again engaged in 
the active practice of law, and I have known 
him last as the judge presiding over the 
court in which I practice. 

He is an active member of St. Andrew's 
Episcopal Church in Bryan. He has filled 
every elective and appointive office on the 
church’s vestry, such as treasurer, junior 
warden, senior warden, and in addition, has 
been a member of the vestry for years and a 
lay reader. 

The judge is vitally interested in helping 
alcoholics and in rehabilitating them. He 
is one of the founders of the Bryan Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism and is a member of its 


board of directors. He is also a member of 


the Governor’s Advisory Committee to the 
Texas Commission on Alcoholism. 

He was married to Nonie Field of Calvert, 
Tex., in 1939. Mrs. McDonald is a journalism 
graduate of the University of Texas, and is 
active in church and civic affairs. She is a 
member of Pi Beta Phi, Brazos Valley 
Alumnae. The McDonalds have two chil- 
dren: W. T. Jr., age 20, who is a junior pre- 
law student at Randolph-Macon College in 
Virginia; and Lucy Ellen, age 12, an eighth 
grade student at Bryan. 

Judge McDonald made his first statewide 
race this last spring when he ran for the 
court of criminal appeals. Those of us here 
among the bar helped all we could by raising 
what funds we could on a local level and 
contacting our friends over the State about 
our local district judge. He was never 
daunted in the campaign. He would hold 
court here 2 or 3 days a week, then drive 
over the State in his old 1955 model Buick 
automobile. 

He had no campaign managers anywhere, 
but he had a host of good, true friends. His 
wife and his secretary, along with the can- 
didate himself, handled the campaign from 
his headquarters in his home in Bryan. He 
made no appearances on TV, spent $18 on 
one radio station for spot announcements, 
placed some small l-inch ads in the large 
metropolitan dailies, and gained a place in 
the runoff with the incumbent. During the 
runoff he did put a few larger ads in the 
papers, but had no TV or radio time. He 
won by a margin in excess of 35,000, and 
spent a total sum of $7,800 during the en- 
tire camapign, which I believe is a record 
low in Texas. 

The esteem in which we here in Brazos 
County hold the judge is best evidenced 
by the vote he received in this county in 
the runoff. He received 4,569 votes to his 
opponent’s 189. 





I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we are hearing more and more 
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from the youth of our Nation. In recent 
months, students and others have dem- 
onstrated an increasing awareness of our 
social and international problems; they 
have also demonstrated an increasing 
determination to do something about 
those problems. 

One high school student, Bruce J. 
Steel, of 1200 Parkside Avenue, Trenton, 
N.J., has succeeded in expressing his 
fundamental belief in the workings of 
democracy. He succeeded so well, in fact, 
that he has been selected as the New 
Jersey winner in the 14th Annual 
Voice of Democracy Contest, sponsored 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters, the Electronic Industries Associ- 
ation, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I was particularly impressed with his 
entry when I read it just before the re- 
cent luncheon awards dinner given for 
the winners from all the State. Mr. 
President, Bruce has written a fine state- 
ment of faith, one of interest and in- 
spiration to all citizens. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the text of his 
winning broadcast script printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Bruce J. Steel) 


In speaking for democracy, I find myself 
in the same position as the performer in the 
hit show, *“‘My Fair Lady,’ who sings the 
popular song, “I’ve Grown Accustomed To 
Her Face.” 

Just as the performer in that production 
has grown accustomed to a face, I have 
grown accustomed to democracy. And, ac- 
tually democracy also has a face, however, 
it presents a different profile to each person. 

To me democracy presents the profile of 
opportunity; an opportunity that knocks 
more than once. If we fail at one thing, 
there is another chance to try for our goal; 
if we do not like our job, we may try an- 
other one; if we do not like where we live, 
we may either try to improve the area, or 
simply move out of the area. But, what 
is most important is the fact that if we find 
that we have made a mistake in our gov- 
ernment, we may always correct the mistake. 

On a more personal level, the opportunity 
of democracy means that I am free to choose 
what I would like to do in my future, and 
an even more important facet is that I am 
able to choose how I may achieve my am- 
bitions. I value the right to choose my 
own pathways to follow, or to choose a per- 
son in whom I have faith, to lead me. 

To others democracy may present a differ- 
ent profile. To the person who is a leader, 
democracy presents the profile of confidence. 
The ones who seem to be born leaders, the 
ones who wish to lead for the benefit of 
their people, realize when they are chosen, 
that because the method of selection was an 
exercise of democracy, they have the confi- 
dence of the people. The realization of 
support that has been derived in a just 
manner drives people to new and higher 
goals. It gives them confidence to attempt 
the seemingly impossible. Not only to the 
leader does democracy present the profile 
of confidence, but also to the follower. 
People realize that they may buy that new 
car or that new home, because the country 
is in safe hands, just as they voted it to be. 

There is one more important profile that 
democracy may present. To the person who 
lives under oppression, democracy presents 
the profile of freedom and hope. Hope is 
the immaterial sustenance of these people. 
They live on their dreams, while they fight 


for their dreams. The glow from the face 
of democracy leads them on; they fight to 
reach out and touch the profile. 

No matter from which angle the profile 
of democracy is viewed, it still maintains 
the same basic characteristics. There is a 
kindness in the eyes, but a firmness in the 
chin. The face is well formed. There are 
no wrinkles from age, for it is ever young, 
and never dying. 

Yes, I have grown accustomed to this face 
and the benefits it brings me. That is why 
I speak for democracy, and may I ever have 
the right to see its profile before me. 





Address by John A. Baker, Director of 
Agricultural Credit Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
given by John A. Baker, Director of 
Agricultural Credit Services, at the an- 
nual meeting of National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association in Dallas, Tex., 
February 14, 1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


It is a real honor to appear before this 
great audience of successful pioneers. Your 
organization has Zeal and mission. For 
years, you have moved ahead on your new 
frontier. It has been my privilege to be a 
small part of your movement for a long 
time. Our future association is both a 
challenge and an inspiration to me. 

I have always admired the caliber of your 
leadership—a leadership personified by your 
eloquent president—Walter Harrison. 

We don’t have to look very far to see the 
good results of your past work. Rural liv- 
ing has been transformed. This, in large 
part, is a direct result of the power lines 
and telephone lines you built. 

This is a tribute to the pioneers of your 
movement and to you who still carry on 
the fight. Your effective efforts are sym- 
bolized by the example of your general 
manager; he has been identified with op- 
portunity and growth in rural America for 
many years. Since those days when he was 
a@ young Congressman from the hills of north 
Arkansas, he has provided dedicated leader- 
ship. He has been a power for rural power— 
a great American—Clyde Ellis. And I would 
like here to make a heartfelt compliment 
for your effective legislative representative 
in Washington with whom I have worked 
on Capitol Hill—Dick Dell—and his effective 
assistant—Kermit Overby. 

I’ve never known Clyde Ellis to look back- 
ward at past victories or past setbacks. He 
looks to the future—the future which holds 
new opportunities, new challenges. 

Much of our country’s strength stems 
from the vitality of rural communities. 
Your work will improve the course of 
national and world history. How we rise to 
meet the new challenge and new opportuni- 
ties will determine whether we are to have 
a stagnant rural America or a prosperous 
vital-one. The full resources of our coop- 
eratives, our lands, our business enterprise 
and daring in town and on the farm, all of 
our resources of human energy and ingenuity 
and nature’s gifts must be marshaled, as 
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must the action programs of the Department 
of Agriculture and the entire executive 
branch—to eliminate and eradicate the 
causes of rural poverty. We need to join 
in a vast effort of rural community im- 
provements. 

As you know, a change of administration 
is taking place. The reins of Government 
are being handed from one group of men 
to another. This is part of our democratic 
process. As this change is made, we are 
approaching the task with the objective of 
doing as much as we can to bring a parity 
of income and opportunity to farmers and 
rural people in the interest of a stronger 
America and of a better world. 

President Kennedy has pledged to “re- 
store REA to its former role of pre- 
eminence—freeing it from constant concern 
over political interference, higher rates of 
interest, and budgetary starvation—and en- 
abling that remarkable American institution 
to get on with its work of providing low- 
cost electricity and telephones for every 
American farm family.” 

That pledge shall govern my policies as 
the Director of Agricultural Credit Services. 
It is the pledge of the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman. 

Our purpose is to provide a vigorous and 
effective policy leadership. Our aim is—in 
the words of President Kennedy—to work 
“sympathetically with rural electric systems 
to meet the increasing demands for elec- 
tricity in rural areas.” 

I want you to understand clearly where 
this administration stands—and where the 
Department of Agriculture stands—on sev- 
eral important issues involving rural elec- 
trification and rural telephony. These prin- 
ciples of policy were set forth in a memo- 
randum to all REA employees and borrowers 
from Secretary Freeman a little over a week 
ago. 

First, we are going to be guided by the 
Rural Electrification Act, as amended. The 
act is explicit. Each individual loan appli- 
cation will be considered on its merits, and 
every loan which meets the legal, feasibility 
and other requirements of the act is going 
to be approved when funds are available. 

Second, the REA Administrator is going 
to make all the REA loans. President Ken- 
nedy will, I am sure, select an Administrator 
in whom he has confidence, and we are going 
to assign to him the responsibility to evalu- 
ate and pass upon individual loan applica- 
tions within general policy directions of the 
Secretary and the Director of Agricultural 
Credit and the requirements of the REA act. 

Third, we are pledged to finish the task 
that Congress has given us in the rural 
telephone loan program. To date, only 
about 65 percent of the farms in the United 
States have telephones, and not all of these 
phones, by any means, are automatic dial. 

We emphasize the contribution of rural 
telephone cooperatives to this task, Wher- 
ever a group of rural people indicate to REA 
an interest in forming a cooperative for this 
purpose, we are going to try to help them 
establish that cooperative. We believe that 
is REA’s responsibility, and we are going to 
live up to it. Every year farming becomes 
more mechanized—uses more electric pow- 
er—needs a continuously more dependable 
electric system—to get that we need depend- 
able full coverage telephone systems. 

Fourth, we are going to encourage addi- 
tional REA-financed generation and trans- 
mission facilities wherever necessary to se- 
cure an abundance of power for growing 
rural needs at. the lowest possible rates. 
There is a recognized need for generation 
and transmission loans, and we expect REA 
to make such loans when they are feasible 
and needed to help solve power shortages or 
reduce costs to rural consumers. REA-fi- 
nanced G. & T. systems also help this admin- 
istration to develop yardsticks for measuring 
the rates of private utility systems. 
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Pifth, we favor continuation of the 2-per- 
cent interest rate on REA loans. 

Sixth, we favor strict enforcement of the 
public preference clause in power marketing 
for power generated at federally-financed 
plants. . 

Seventh, this administration is pledged to 
foster the development of efficient regional 
power systems from all sources—includ- 
ing water, tidal, and nuclear—to supply 
low-cost electricity to public, and coopera- 
tive and other private electric systems. We 
know that the development of natural re- 
sources and the generation and transmission 
of electric power in federally-owned facili- 
ties has a direct and important impact on 
the rural electrification program, as well as 
on the sound economic development of rural 
areas. 

Eighth, we are going to try to make sure 
the adequate loan funds are available to 
rural systems to meet their total needs. 
Accordingly, we are now reviewing the REA 
budget previously submitted this year. 

Ninth, we support the efforts of your co- 
operatives, your State associations, and this 
national association, in carrying on a wide 
range of technical and management train- 
ing programs.- REA is going to cooperate 
with these programs, including the excel- 
lent NRECA Institutes, in every appropriate 
way, within the limits of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act and the REA budget. 

We will do what we can within our 
legislative authority to help you protect 
your territorial rights. 

This, of course, is not a complete cata- 
log of the principles that will guide us. But 
it is a beginning—what you might call an 
expression of attitude. Maybe this will 
demonstrate that we share your goals. More 
importantly, we hope it will encourage you 
to move forward not only to your familiar 
goals but to strike out on new cooperative 
frontiers in building a prosperous rural 
America. Great things are yet to be done 
by and through the REA program. 

Rural America is facing a challenge as 
great as any that has been before it. Agri- 
culture is in a virtual revolution. Produc- 
tion was never so bountiful. Yet never has 
operation of the family farm been s0 
frustrating. We must make certain that our 
productivity, augmented by electric power 
generated by cooperative efforts, is a boon 
not a burden. 

Hundreds of thousands of farm families— 
you know them because they are among your 
co-op members—have found that farming 
has failed to provide an adequate income 
because we have not learned to manage our 
abundance of food and fiber. We have al- 
lowed rural America to be bypassed by 
prosperity. We must solve the income prob- 
lems of family farmers. 

Each one of you here can aid Secretary 
Freeman and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in this task by helping the general 
public understand the contribution the 
American farmer has made in bringing an 
abundance of food and fiber to make ours a 
better life. Each of you can help create the 
climate of understanding we need so that all 
Americans, consumers and producers alike, 
will fully realize that our productive capabil- 
ity is one of the strongest bulwarks of our 
democracy. The future of America’s farmers 
is threatened as long as their work and 
capabilities are not recognized as a strength 
basic to the well-being of all of us. Farm- 
ing, as Secretary Freeman has said, “is Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 success story. Let’s tell that suc- 
cess story and remove from our language the 
words ‘subsidy’ and ‘surplus.’ ”’ 

You know only too well what happens to 
the electric meter when a family farm is 
forced to the wall. You know what happens 
to the whole community when economic op- 
portunity dries up. You have a power fa- 
cility with fewer consumers. Your church 
has pews without parishioners. Your main 
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street businessman has a store without 
enough customers. We need to build buying 
power in the trade areas of rural America. 
We must act vigorously, affirmatively and 
boldly to improve our rural communities. 

Many of you are doing remarkable things 
to promote economic growth in rural areas. 
In the months and years ahead the REA tech- 
nique could be put to work to give this whole 
effort in rural revival a real boost. 

Both the President and the Congress have 
recognized the need for rural community 
improvement. The President has requested 
early action. We need to utilize the re- 
sources and forces at our command to elim- 
inate the causes for poverty and economic 
distress in rural America. 

The rural community is a fundamental 
element in the strength of America. There 
is an urgency here that is impelling. Not 
only rural revival—but rural survival itself, 
and rural opportunity—are at stake. This 
is the new rural cooperative frontier. 

You are community leaders in rural 
America, As officials in your cooperative ru- 
ral electric enterprise you will have a lot 
to say in determining whether the work 
pushes ahead. 

It is the opportunity to build a prosperous 
rural America that you have. Your work is 
important both to the country and to the 
strength of its leadership in the free world. 
You can put the resources of rural America 
to work. Doing it you will be doing as peo- 
ple of rural America have always done— 
providing strength for the country and in- 
spiration for the world. 

Power lines were built into the hill coun- 
try and along the prairie roads. You found 
a@ way to succeed then with the help of REA. 
You can meet the new challenge now. We 
in the Department of Agriculture hope that 
we can help play a significant part with 
you in getting the new jobs underway. 

With your help and push, we intend to 
move forward with renewed vigor. 

Thank you for your hospitality. 





Let’s Generate Confidence, Not Gloom 
and Doom—The Proper Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 8, an editorial by Mr. David Law- 
rence entitled “The Issue of National 
Confidence,” that goes a long way in ex- 
plaining the proper perspective with 
which the country as a whole should be 
allowed to view the present business 
plateau, and the diametrically opposed 
perspective taken by the present ad- 
ministration. From an administration 
that offered to give us positive leadership 
we have heard nothing but the negative 
dim and dire forecasts of a gloomy fu- 
ture. Mr. Speaker, if this Nation, in 
the words of the then Senator from 
Massachusetts “must. get moving 
again,” would it not be in the best in- 
terests of this Nation that there ema- 
nate from the White House a spirit of 
confidence so that the business leaders 
of this country can feel sure that their 
planned: expansions will be safe? The 
Federal Government can only artifi- 
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cially create new jobs by doling out 
more and more tax money. It takes 
the sound basis of private enterprise 
and private investment to build a stable 
and growing economy. Far be it from 
me to say that the administration, by 
inflating pockets of recession into a na- 
tionwide depression by publicity, is 
setting up a strawman to knock down 
when the sane business practices that 
are now beginning to lead us out of the 
dips manifest themselves in a more 
prosperous economy, but such a 
thought has crept into many minds. 
Let us hope that the administration 
will have enough Christian charity to 
give credit where credit will be due. 
Mr. Kennedy may have won the elec- 
tion on a “Run America Down” theme, 
but I am certain that he will find a con- 
tinuation of that thought not produc- 
ing the healthy confident climate of 
business equilibrium which he says he 
desires. 
Mr. Lawrence’s article follows: 
Tue Issue oF NATIONAL CONFIDENCE—SOME 
OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S REMARKS BELIEVED 
TO HavE ScaRED BUSINESS 


With a depression underway, a President 
of the United States, in his inaugural speech, 
said: “The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself.” 

Those words of F.D.R. have a special 
meaning right now. For there is one word 
that it is necessary for the President of the 
United States to convey to the American peo- 
ple today, and that is “confidence.” 

In some respects, President Kennedy has 
scared American business. He may not have 
intended his state of the Union message to 
stir up fears, but cries about national peril 
and hints that maybe the American system 
of Government may have to be changed be- 
fore the Kennedy term ends have had a 
depressing effect on business psychology. 

It’s a paradox that, while the Kennedy pro- 
posals have been restrained and cautious and 
not in themselves radical, apprehension has 
developed that any day something drastic 
may come. This needs to be replaced by 
convincing evidence to the contrary from the 
White House. 

For one thing, of course, the many presi- 
dential advisers, with their task force recom- 
mendations, have added more uneasiness to 
an already uneasy mood. When these ad- 
visers start talking vaguely about uprooting 
the business system, tax rates and all, and 
when the impression is transmitted through 
the press that much of the country is a dis- 
tressed area, the natural reaction by the 
buying public as well as the business-plan- 
ning public is to hesitate and wait and see 
what’s coming. 

It is argued that perhaps the Kennedy 
strategy was to speak of national peril in or- 
der to introduce an emergency psychology in 
Congress so as to get certain legislation 
passed. If true, this really was unnecessary. 
For when unemployment steadily rises and 
reaches 5.4 million, there’s already a sober 
realization that the country isn’t experienc- 
ing a boom. 

What is most unfortunate is the many 
sweeping statements being made in high 
places here about the business situation 
without taking into account the brighter 
side—the many parts of the economy that 
are functioning either normally or so close 
to normal that the talk of recession causes 
a fear that they may be the next to be hurt. 

The President's message about strengthen- 
ing our position internationally, especially 
on halting the outflow of gold, was sound. 

It’s the domestic picture, indeed, which 
needs to be cleared up. Is the recession as 
bad as has been painted? Are some of the 
signs of recovery that have already put 
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in their appearance significant? Will some 
of the new appropriations to be made by Con- 
gress take effect after the recovery has 
started and thus tend to bring on an arti- 
ficial boom with all the restraints on the 
money market that usually are applied when 
that happens? 

The whole economic mechanism is more 
delicate than a fine watch. Governmental 
action is a big factor, but the private sector 
is still a self-propelled affair and the equilib- 
rium can be upset at any time by the mo- 
nopolistic power of organized labor. The 
Government rightly cracks down on trusts 
and monopolies when business engages in 
restraints of trade, but no such brakes are 
put on the monopoly that virtually fixes 
prices and working hours in nearly every big 
industry. The use of machines and auto- 
matic equipment are opposed in defiance of 
the fact that technology can be helpful in 
bringing prices down and increasing the pub- 
lic’s purchases. 

On the same front pages, for instance, 
that announced the jail sentences imposed 
on seven business executives for price fixing, 
there appeared an announcement that James 
R. Hoffa, head of the Teamsters Union, is 
reaching his goal of a master union agree- 
ment, covering virtually every truckdriver in 
the country. This would make it possible 
for him to tie up the Nation’s entire truck- 
ing system at any time that he might choose 
to call a strike, There’s no law as yet to 
break up such monopolies. 

Mr. Kennedy has said again and again 
that he hopes to bring about an economic 
equilibrium, both at home and abroad, but 
he will have a hard time doing so unless 
he is able to alter the pessimistic psychol- 
ogy that some of his utterances and the re- 
ports of his task forces have created. Con- 
fidence is necessary for business planning 
and also for individual buying. People 
save their money and begin to do without 
things when they read about an unemploy- 
ment cycle that some politicians have openly 
been saying will grow worse and worse. 

It’s a time to rebuild confidence, and the 
President of the United States, through his 
press conferences on television and his mes- 
sages to the Congress, could place more em- 
phasis on the very large part of the 
economy that is functioning normally and 
on the improvements in the business situa- 
tion that are already beginning to appear. 
The truth about business conditions is es- 
sential because un‘ruths are soon discov- 
ered, but there is no sound reason to con- 
ceal the good when talking about the bad 
in our national economy today. 





Water Problems in the Eastern United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, which on January 30 filed its 
final report with the Senate, made many 
contributions to our national thinking 
on the subject of water. One of the 
most significant may well have been the 
attention the report drew to the fact 
that clean and abundant water is now 
a matter of critical concern to the East, 
as well as to the West. 
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On February 9, 1961, the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart] enlarged on this 
point at the winter meeting of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin. It seems to me that his speech, 
which was well received, deserves a 
larger audience. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATER PROBLEMS IN THE EASTERN UNITED 
STATES 


(Remarks by Senator Harr at the winter 
meeting of the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin) 


Whoever chose the topic of my remarks 
for tonight, ‘“‘Water Problems in the Eastern 
United States,” hit upon the only aspect of 
this vast subject on which I could have 
even the remotest claim to authority. Iam 
not a specialist in evapotranspiration, in 
hydrometeorologic forecasting, or in dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes. However, I was 
one of two members from east of the Mis- 
sissippi on the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, and thus my 
specialization was clearly indicated: the east- 
ern half of the United States. 

At first even this concept of my assign- 
ment did not impress my constituents back 
in Michigan. We in Michigan boast on our 
auto license plates, as you may know, that 
we are the “Water Wonderland,” and we 
have indeed been singularly blessed by na- 
ture in this respect. But as the 2 years 
of the existence of our committee have gone 
by, and as we have traveled around the 
country holding public hearings in 24 States 
North, East, South, and West, we have all 
learned what should have been obvious from 
the start: that there is no section of the 
United States that does not have its water 
problem, that the demands are going to 
double by 1980 and triple by 2000, and that 
it behooves all of us—local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments, and nongovernmental 
bodies—to get on with the job of water 
resource management. 

Many of you have seen the report of our 
committee which was filed with the Senate 
last week. Together with three of my col- 
leagues—Senators ENGLE, Moss, and Mc- 
Grre—I filed supplementary views. We filed 
these supplementary views not in dissent 
but rather to stress more sharply certain 
aspects of the water problem which we re- 
garded as fundamental. 

In our views we had this to say about the 
stake of the East in this matter: “There 
long has been recognition of the special re- 
quirements and special problems of the 
Western States arising out of their critical 
dependence on extremely limited water sup- 
plies. Now, in addition, there is growing 
recognition of the special water resource 
problems of the Eastern and Midwestern 
States. The special problems of the humid 
regions are a compound of several factors: 
Supply-requirement problems stemming 
from the enormous growth of municipal and 
industrial uses; extreme pollution loads; 
concentrated recreation pressures; and the 
difficulty in providing essential storage reser- 
voirs at sites that are increasingly pre- 
empted by intensive residential and indus- 
trial developments.” 

If I may, I would like to pull out for dis- 
cussion two principal areas which are men- 
tioned here—pollution and recreation. 

We found that pollution resulting from 
municipal and industrial wastes is the most 
serious water problem confronting the coun- 
try. According to projections made for the 
committee, about 60 percent of the increase 
in total reservoir storage required by 1980 
s needed for waste water dilution. It ap- 
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pears that under the same projected “mini- 
mum cost” plan for 1980, over 80 percent of 
the total investment contemplated will be- 
required to maintain water quality. 

In the Washington area, as you well know, 
water quality is impaired not only by muni- 
cipal and industrial waste but by siltation, 
which is quickened by our rapid urbaniza- 
tion: Trees go down to the ground for hous- 
ing developments, highways cut through acre 
after acre of open land, and flood plain oc- 
cupancy further aggravates the problem. 
All this is accelerating even more rapidly in 
the East, where land is scarce, than in the 
West. This points to the urgent need for 
expanding our watershed protection pro- 
grams here. 

Pollution is also the key to our outdoor 
recreation problem. Outdoor recreation has 
become one of the most important uses of 
lakes and rivers. A major reason for pollu- 
tion abatement is to provide suitable water 
areas for this purpose. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the public demand for 
outdoor recreational opportunities accessible 
to our urban population is going to be so 
great in the foreseable future that we will be 
obliged to place a higher value on this use 
of our land and water; in other words, some 
so-called “economically justifiable” water 
developments may actually have to take 
second place to an intangible benefit result- 
ing from recreation. 

Let me expand on this just a little, A 
newcomer to the water field is soon con- 
fronted with the apparently immutable and 
sacred cost-benefit ratio which is used to 
evaluate water development projects. Now 
I agree that we need to study carefully be- 
fore we spend money for water projects, and 
I am as anxious as anyone that we receive 
the fullest possible return for our public 
moneys—especially since there are many 
more demands than there are funds to carry 
them out. We need to assess the worth of 
each and every one and make a judgment. 

What I suggest, however, is that there are 
some values that you and I prize second to 
none that are very difficult to measure in 
dollars. For example: In a study which was 
conducted last summer, during which family 
campihg groups in one of our midwest na- 
tional forests were interviewed, it was dis- 
covered that these campers were predomi- 
nantly young couples in their twenties and 
thirties, with children. It further developed 
that over 75 percent of them were there be- 
cause there was a family problem which they 
hoped to wash away through this outdoor 
experience. 

Do we measure this sort of contribu- 
tion to our society in the thousands of 
dollars or in the millions? How do you 
put a price on it? 

And what about the demand for outdoor 
recreation, which in other marketplaces is 
supposed to getermine the price? Early last 
Labor Day weekend the Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions were announcing that all State and 
Federal camping grounds were filled to ¢a-~ 
pacity and no one should start out who was 
planning to use such facilities. Over and 
again we have instances of camping areas 
designed to accommodate 50 families trying 
to accommodate 200. 

In short, wholly new approaches must be 
taken to deal with the new conditions of our 
increasingly urbanized and industrialized 
Nation. Water resource program deficiencies 
are attributable, in part, to obsolete concepts 
that are ill suited to guide present-day 
programs. This unsuitabiilty is strikingly 
evident in the mathematical benefit-cost 
formulas which discount the human value 
of the non-revenue-producing aspects of 
water resources, aspects such as recreation 
and fish and wildlife conservation. 

What are some of the solutions that sug- 
gest themselves, to cope with the pollution 
problem? First of all, as I see it, we need to 
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double or triple the present Federal water 
pollution program being carried out under 
Public Law 660. In Michigan in the past 2 
years, we have had four times as many com- 
munities eligible for participation in this 
program, and desiring to be included, as we 
have had Federal funds. But the Public 
Law 660 program, fine as it is, does not solve 
the industrial pollution problem which is 
key to the cleansing of our rivers and 
streams. 

We are going to need a crash program to 
eliminate or reduce the dilution demands of 
industrial sewage. We will need stepped up 
research; and we will need the cooperation 
of industry itself. Either industry must re- 
frain from degrading water quality beyond 
tolerable limits, or in due course public 
opinion can be expected to demand that 
they be required to do so. ; 

Given present technology, increased quan- 
tities of water will still be needed for dilu- 
tion of waste during low river stages, through 
construction of reservoirs to store the flows 
and by other flow regulation works. The 
usual comment following this statement is 
that “particularly in the East, major con- 
flicts between the use of land for reservoir 
storage and other land uses can be antici- 
pated.” That statement hardly needs to be 
made in this company. 

What all of this suggests to me is: we in 
the East have to start incorporating water 
resource development into our economic 
thinking and into our political thinking. We 
have to think in terms of water development 
in the East as a life and death matter, as it 
has so long been regarded in the West. Our 
reclamation program is pollution control, for 
if our pollution and recreation problems are 
solved, the municipal and industrial needs 
will be met. The battle cry should be: “Let 
us reclaim the rivers of the East as we are 
reclaiming the lands of the West.” 

To those of you from West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania, who are especially 
plagued with labor surplus areas—as we are 
in Michigan—I underline that water resource 
development is a key to economic develop- 
ment. We need to utilize to the fullest the 
opportunities presented by the small water- 
shed program (Public Law 566), the Capper- 
Cramton Act and even the highway pro- 
gram. In some areas of the country imagi- 
native planning for highway construction is 
underway to permit roadbeds to be used to 
assist in damming water for recreation and 
fiood control purposes. All of these activities 
provide employment in the execution, and 
upon completion help attract both people 
and industry to the area; they enrich the 
region. 

In the spirit of the new frontier, when for 
a moment in our history we are again being 
encouraged to dream, I make bold to say 
out loud: “How would it be if our Senate 
Interior Committee had a member on it from 
the East?” And is it not time for the execu- 
tive branch of our Federal Government to 
have a mechanism whereby all resource de- 
velopment, whether East or West, is looked 
at in a single package? Not even the spirit 
of the new frontier emboldens me to breathe 
out loud the possibility of a single resource 
development agency—this seems to be be- 
yond the temerity of anyone. 

But I believe firmly that in order to get 
action we are going to require executive lead- 
ership and that this in turn is going to re- 
quire governmental machinery which at least 
permits coordinated study, appraisal and 
planning. When the American people make 
up their minds that they want something, 
they are a very potent force and I have a feel- 
ing that the American people are ahead of 
us on this one. 

In exploring as I have been doing the 
Federal responsibility in these matters, I do 
not intend in any way to slight over or un- 
dervaluate local, State, regional, and non- 
governmental obligations. As I said at the 
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outset, it is going to take the best efforts of 
all of us, working cooperatively. Estimates 
made for our committee indicate that ap- 
proximately $220 billion will need to be in- 
vested between now and the year 1980 
through all government levels and through 


private instrumentalities, in the develop-— 


ment of our water resources. 

There is more than enough for all of us 
to do. We will need to gear up all existing 
instrumentalities for action and perhaps de- 
vise additional ones. For example, would it 
be useful to have an agency to assist the 
States and cities to develop their recreation 
potential? Or an agency to administer a 
revolving fund to be available to the States 
for water development purposes? Or should 
programs of existing agencies, such as the 
Community Facilities Administration, be ex- 
panded? 

Our water problems in the East are com- 
plex because we are highly urbanized and 
highly industrialized; they are expensive be- 
cause we are thickly settled; and they are 
interstate which complicates decision mak- 
ing. 

The water is there, many of the techniques 
are at hand and additional ones will un- 
doubtedly be developed. What is required 
now is improved water management. This 
is a political challenge—a matter of the sci- 
ence of government, to which we must all 
lend our clearest thinking and most incisive 
action, 





National Commander of the American 
Legion: William R. Burke 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Mr. William R. Burke, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., presented a very in- 
formative statement to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs this morning which 
I am sure will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his statement: 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM R. BuRKE, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
10 a.M., TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, American Legionnaires from every 
State are assembled in Washington this 
week to take part in our 38th annual re- 
habilitation conference. In addition to this 
traditional meeting, five other major com- 
missions of the American Legion have been 
called into session. A program of the week’s 
activities is attached to this statement, and 
I invite each of you, as observer or partici- 
pant, to attend any of the scheduled meet- 
ings which might interest you. 

In planning this new type of national con- 
ference, the American Legion hopes to serve 
several purposes. By scheduling at the same 
time a number of meetings which had pre- 
viously been spotted throughout the winter 
months, we hope to reduce the demands 
made upon the time of Members of Con- 
gress. Our weeklong series of meetings 
brings to Washington 2,000 Legionnaires. I 
believe the upgrading of the conference will 
also make it possible for individual Members 
of the Congress to see and visit with more 
people from their home States. From the 
standpoint of the Legion’s internal opera- 
tions, we believe that the plan being fol- 
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lowed this year will aid in coordinating and 
unifying all of our efforts. 

While each of the commissions and com- 
mittees meeting here this week has its own 
specific area of responsibility, they all have 
received the same charge. That charge is to 
contribute to the reaffirmation of American 
purpose through a reexamination of the pur- 
poses and goals of the American Legion. 

Along with many others, the American 
Legion is conscious of the need to redefine 
American purposes and goals to meet the 
challenge of the sixties. We believe that 
men and women who have sacrificed to pre- 
serve the Nation in three great conflicts 
have a right and, indeed, an obligation to 
participate in such a redefinition. We rec- 
ognize, also, that the purposes and goals of 
the American Legion cannot be separate 
from the purposes and goals of the Nation. 
Accordingly, program by program, commis- 
sion by commission, the American Legion is 
submitting itself to self-analysis, reevaluat- 
ing, reorganizing, and redirecting its efforts— 
all to the end that it may make of itself a 
more effective instrument for serving the 
Nation and the Nation’s veterans. 

The American Legion’s proposals in the 
area of veterans’ legislation are being pre- 
sented to you as but one segment—one es- 
sential segment—of the total effort in which 
the American Legion is now engaged. In 
offering our recommendations, I do so in the 
full knowledge that in the past the Con- 
gress of the United States has discharged 
its obligations, not only to veterans but to 
the entire Nation, in a manner unprecedented 
in history. 

Historically, the returning war veteran 
had been a disturbing and revolutionary 
element in societies which had learned to 
get along in his absence and knew not what 
to do with him upon his return. Govern- 
ments have toppled because of society’s fail- 
ure to reassimilate its onetime heroes. Yet, 
never in the history of the world has a na- 
tion been blessed with such smooth transi- 
tion from total war to peace as the United 
States experienced following World War II. 
That transition was in large part the prod- 
uct of the GI bill, a blend of the com- 
passion and the realism of America. Be- 
cause of it, the veteran population became, 
not a disruptive, but a stabilizing element 
in our society. 

Men and women were educated in a thou- 
sand skills which today serve the entire 
Nation. Family life was anchored in home 
ownership. The wounded and hurt in mind 
and body were cared for and trained for 
useful occupations. All of this came about 
because the Congress, sensitive to the will 
and the hopes of the people, wrote the 
heroic legislation which the times required. 

Today, as you well know, there is no need 
for veterans legislation on the scale of the 
GI bill of rights. The need rather is for 
refinement of existing laws, for the removal 
of inequities which experience has uncov- 
ered, for taking into account new and 
changed conditions. The fact that these 
proposals are not revolutionary does not 
make their adoption of any less urgency to 
the veterans on whose behalf the proposals 
are made. 

Attached to this statement is an adden- 
dum summarizing all American Legion rec- 
ommendations in the area of veterans’ serv- 
ices, benefits, and rights. These are the 
official recommendations of the American 
Legion as established by the affirmative ac- 
tion of the 1960 national convention and by 
the national executive committee. Most, but 
not all of them, fall within the jurisdiction 
of this committee. 

I especially urge this committee’s early 
consideration of four recommendations 
which vitally affect the welfare and health 
of large categories of veterans. 

1. Disability and death compensation: 
The present schedule of disability and 
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death compensation was established in 1957. 
All of us are fully conscious of the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living and of its 
effect upon members of our society with 
fixed incomes. The Nation is an acknowl- 
edged debtor of veterans and the survivors 
of veterans who are presently receiving 
compensation. Because of the inflationary 
spiral, that debt is no longer being fully dis- 
charged. The American Legion—respect- 
fully but urgently—asks your support of 
legislation which will make those adjust- 
ments and increases in the compensation 
schedule which simple justice demands. 

2. Disability and death pensions: Public 
Law 86-211, created many new features in 
the program of disability and death pension. 
The American Legion was permitted to par- 
ticipate actively with this committee and 
its staff in the preparation of the bill, and, 
in the form in which it was adopted by the 
Congress, endorsed, and supported it. At 
that time, the American Legion reserved the 
future right to request such changes in the 
act as experience might find necessary. That 
law has now been in operation for 8 months. 
As might be expected in any new law as 
complex and far reaching as 86-211, there 
are features of it which are not proving to 
be satisfactory. On the very realistic ex- 
periences of hundreds of American Legion 
service officers, we are now requesting cer- 
tain revisions in that law which, in our 
opinion, are necessary to fulfill the purpose 
for which it was passed. 

8. National service life insurance: Even 
though the value of national service life in- 
surance was almost universally acknowledged 
by servicemen, millions of them were unable 
to retain the insurance following discharge. 
The demands of education, new families, 
new starts in jobs and professions were too 
great. The American Legion urges that the 
privilege of reinstating National Service Life 
Insurance be reopened for a limited time. 

4. Aging veterans: The aging and chroni- 
cally ill veteran poses a growing problem to 
us—and I believe—to you. As one approach 
to this problem, we are for the second year 
recommending the establishment of a pilot 
program within the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion on the care of the aging. Such a pro- 
gram could provide new knowledge and 
approaches to a rapidly growing problem, 
not just of the care of older citizens, but 
of their adaptation to useful and satisfying 
life in present-day society. Such a program 
could also point the way to freeing hospital 
beds now frozen in the care of long-term 
patients. 

In appearing before you this morning, I 
have gone beyond the area of immediate 
concern to veterans because increasingly 
the American Legion and the American peo- 
ple are concerning themselves with a re- 
definition of national goals and national 
purposes. We, as a private association, 
know, however, that in the last analysis, the 
definition and implementation of national 
objectives can only be achieved by those who 
have been selected by the people to act in 
their behalf. It is for this reason that we 
take confidence in the leadership which this 
Congress and the members of this commit- 
tee have afforded to their fellow Americans. 
We know that a free society cannot exist 
without reciprocal trust between the people 
and their leaders. 

In 1811, when the idea of democracy, as 
an achievable form of government was just 
elbowing its way into the mind of Western 
man, the French writer, Joseph de Maister, 
enunciated the principle that “Every country 
has the government it deserves.” I believe 
that the people of the United States have 
had the government which they deserve— 
that a great people have had a great gov- 
ernment and great leaders. In all ages, the 
burden of leadership has always weighed 
heavy. With the development of world- 
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encircling nations, the load has grown in- 
finitely greater. 

Yet, just as we are meeting together to- 
day in an exchange of views, relating to 
veterans affairs, s0 also will the American 
people participate with the Congress in 
the solution of the many other problems of 
a free nation. Certainly the American Le- 
gion is prepared and eager to accept the 
challenge which a new President presented 
to the Nation and to the world, when he 
said, “Let the word go forth from this time 
and place, to friend and foe alike, that the 
torch has been passed to a new generation 
of Americans—born in this century, tem- 
pered by war, disciplined by a hard and 
bitter peace, proud of our ancient herit- 
age—and unwilling to witness or permit the 
slow undoing of those human rights to 
which this Nation has always been com- 
mitted, and to which we are committed to- 
day at home and around the world.” 





OUTLINE OF 1961 REHABILITATION-ECONOMIC 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 

(Based on resolutions adopted by the 42d 
Annual National Convention and by the 
national executive committee at its meet- 
ing of November 17-18, 1960) 

COMPENSATION 


Nineteen hundred and sixty convention 
Resolutions No. 29 and No. 365: Provide cost- 
of-living increases in the rates of disability 
and death compensation; provide that the 
amount of compensation payable for each 
degree of disability less than total shall 
bear the same relationship to the amount 
payable for total disability as the rating 
bears to 100 percent; and, provide that addi- 
tional compensation for dependents shall be 
payable to veterans rated less than 50 per- 
cent disabled on the same basis as for veter- 
ans rated at 50 percent and above. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty convention 
Resolution No. 37: Provide that a chronic 
functional psychosis manifested to a com- 
pensable degree within 3 years after separa- 
tion from wartime service shall be deemed 
to have been incurred or aggravated during 
such service. 

National executive committee Resolution 
No. 7: Provide that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration shall award compensation payments 
not previously authorized by law from the 
effective date of the act granting the addi- 
tional or increased benefit, provided that the 
entitling evidence is of record cn or before 
that date and an informal claim therefor is 
received by the Veterans’ Administration 
within 1 year from the effective date of the 
act. 

National executive committee Resolution 
No. 8: Amend section 265(b)(6) of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 so as to 
remove (effective July 9, 1956) the bar to 
payment of disability compensation by the 
Veterans’ Administration to a veteran by 
reason of his having received a “readjust- 
ment payment.” 

National executive committee Resolution 
No. 16: Provide that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration may assign a total rating for com- 
pensation purposes to a veteran granted 
service-connection for blindness, one eye, 
who subsequent to separation from active 
duty incurs blindness in the other eye. 


PENSION 


Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 35: Provide that active 
tuberculosis shall be deemed to be both total 
and permanent for disability pension 
purposes. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 59: Provide that a veteran 
who has reached the age of 65 years shall 
be deemed to be permanently and totally 
disabled for pension purposes. 
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Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 

Resolution No. 320: Amend the provisions 
of title 38 as amended by Public Law 86-211 
by: 
1. Revising the tables of disability and 
death pension rates and the corresponding 
annual income limitation (see chart on 
page 6). 

2. Repealing the requirement that certain 
veterans must count a portion of their 
spouse’s income as their own. 

3. Permitting certain additional expenses 
to be discounted for purposes of annual 
income determinations, and 

4. Repealing the new pension law’s limita- 
tion on the amount of pension payable to 
a veteran while hospitalized by the VA, and 
restoring the applicable provisions of the 
prior law. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 472: Provide a monthly pen- 
sion of $100 to all holders of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

National Executive Committee Resolution 
No. 13: Provide that widows and orphans of 
servicemen of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, whose deaths in 
service are held not to be a basis for serv- 
ice-connected compensation awards, shall 
be eligible to receive death pension awards 
on the same basis as are such survivors where 
the war veteran's death occurred after his 
separation from service under honorable 
conditions. 

MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL 


Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 46: Provide the VA with suf- 
ficient funds to permit the orderly and con- 
tinuous operation of its medical facilities at 
maximum capacity; and, provide specific ad- 
ditional funds for the pre- and post-hospital 
treatment care program authorized by Public 
Law 86-639. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 107: The American Legion 
shall continue to support an adequate salary 
structure for the VA Department of Medicine 
and Surgery to the end that the agency will 
be enabled to attract and maintain profes- 
sional personnel of the highest quality. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 112: Restore the authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pro- 
vide medical services in Alaska and Hawail 
through private contract facilities. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 127: Provide the VA with 
adequate authority and sufficient funds so as 
to expand its facilities for the medical care 
of aged and chronically ill veterans. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 176: Provide the VA with 
greater latitude in determining the pay scale 
of food-service workers in VA hospitals so’ 
that the agency might consider in addition 
to the prevailing wages in the community, 
other relevant factors such as the salaries of 
other workers in the same hospitals. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 406: Provide for a grants-in- 
aid program to assist States in the construc- 
tion, expansion, and modernization of State 
veterans homes. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Convention 
Resolution No. 605: Provide that the VA hos- 
pital at Bedford, Mass., shall hereafter be 
known and designated on the public records 
as the Edith Nourse Rogers Veterans Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

INSURANCE 


Nineteen hundred and Sixty Convention * 
Resolution No. 12: Provide for issuance upon 
application within 1 year after date of ap- 
proval, or after the date to be specified in the 
act, of national service life insurance, to in- 
surable and service-disabled veterans of serv- 
ice between inclusive dates of December 7, 
1941, and September 2, 1945, and of June 27, 
1950, and July 27, 1953, under policies which 
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provide for a premium charge which will 

cover administrative costs. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty convention 
Resolution No. 27 


Provide that service-connected disabilities. 


may be waived for the purpose of meeting 
“good health” requirements under Public 
Law 85-678 where veterans hold national 
service life insurance policies with total dis- 
ability income provisions authorized by the 
Insurance Act of 1946. 

National executive committee Resolution 

No. 12 


Provide that the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs my grant a waiver of premiums 
on national service life insurance for total 
disability where the total disability com- 
menced before lapse of a policy and has 
been continuous thereafter, if there is an 
official record, of total disability within 1 year 
of date of lapse, in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Department of Defense, or Coast 
Guard in the Treasury Department, through 
placement of a lien with interest against the 
policy to cover any premium so waived which 
could not be waived under authority pres- 
ently granted the Administrator by statute. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Nineteen hundred and sixty convention 
Resolution No. 591 


Provide the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs with the same authority to regulate 
interest rates on GI loans as the Federal 
Housing Administration Commissioner now 
exercises over FHA loans, with authority 
within realistic limits to increase or de- 
crease rates to meet changing conditions as 
they occur, in order to assure the continued 
flow of GI loans under private auspices. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nineteen hundred and sixty convention 
Resolution No. 405 


Provide that the Veterans’ Administration 
shall pay for the transportation of the bodies 
of veterans who die in State veterans’ homes 
to a place of burial within the continental 
limits of the United States, on the same 
basis as for veterans who die in a VA facility. 


Nineteen hundred and sixty convention 
‘ Resolution No. 539 


Establish a civilian separation review 
board, not connected with any existing gov- 
ernmental department or agency, to review 
all discharges of military, naval, or air serv- 
ice except honorable discharges, with full au- 
thority to exercise powers of clemency and 
pardon and tp replace any other than an 
honorable discharge, with any type of dis- 
charge it may in the exercise of its discretion 
deem to be just and proper. 

National Executive Committee Resolution 
No. 5: Repeal subsections 1552(b), 1558(c), 
and 1554(c), title 10, United States Code, so 
as to eliminate time limitations imposed for 
applying for (1) review of discharges and 
dismissals; (2) review of decisions of retiring 
boards; and (3) correction of military or 
naval records. 

National Executive Committee Resolution 
No. 9: Restore authority of VA to replace a 
widow on the compensation or pension rolls 
if her purported remarriage has been prop- 
erly discontinued because it was either (1) 
void, or (2) voidable on a ground going to the 
essence of the remarriage. 

National Executive Committee Resolution 
No. 10: Provide that a claim for reimburse- 
ment for burial and funeral expenses shall 
be, deemed to be timely filed, notwithstand- 
ing any other applicable time limitation, 
when a claim is filed with the Veterans’ 
Administration within 2 years subsequent to 
the date the nature of discharge requirement 
is met by a change, correction or modifica- 
tion of a discharge by competent authority. 

National Executive Committee Resolution 
No. 11: Standardize the time of day a dis- 
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charge from service takes effect for purposes 
of entitlement to VA benefits by providing 
that whenever an individual is, or has here- 
tofore been, discharged or released from a 
period of active duty he shall be deemed to 
have continued on active duty until mid- 
night of the date of such discharge or release. 

National Executive Committee Resolution 
No. 15: Establish a statutory limitation of 6 
years, from date of any erroneous payment 
by an armed service to a serviceman or 


February 28 


dependent, for institution of collection pro- 
cedures on behalf of the U.S. Government, 
and authorize the Comptroller General of 
the United States to waive recovery of any 
erroneous payments of any benefits under 
any of the laws administered by the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard from any person who, in his judg- 
ment, is without fault and where such recoy- 
ery would be against equity and good con- 
science or cause undue hardship. 


Rates of disability and death pension under Public Law 86-211 compared with Resolution 
320 


VETERAN, NO DEPENDENT 














| 
Public Law 86-211 Resolution 320 
Income range Monthly Income range Monthly 
rate rate 
i tg eine | 1.85 | $0 to $1,200. ___. Se ata cial 1 $100 
$600 to $1,200............... ae 170 | $1,200 to $1,800__- seat ema tad 180 
RIL oo ican reiccecmecnd Atenas oie aias 140 
VETERAN WITH DEPENDENT SPOUSE OR CHILD 
ee ee stag 1 — F ie eee A ete en ee ae + < 
Monthly rate | 
(number of | | 
dependents) | | 
Income range aie eee Income range | Monthly rate 
1 2 3 or 
more 
ee ett onie 7 pei iccioadglagheines a 
OGRA a. ccninkc'smctmcbouedadeind $90 | $95 EW ES aes $100 plus $5 each addi- 
tional dependent. 
Sian ae ween... 5 eS a oe 75 75 75 | $2,000 to $3,000____..__.._.....] $80 plus $5 each addi- 
tional dependent. 
RUE Oe PRO ids nice op recctnicctalcnad 45 45 45 





WIDOW, NO CHILD 














Income range Monthly Income range Monthly 
rate rate 
Gali: esi" | Gui ee ee PO ont ons oidactatasdewaedoneteadak $65 
$600 to $1,200__...__. siti ss ws aaeaieaintna ath dats winiisclanois Oe FRO SO NOD so ddttakndnidnediinscheseetecs 5 
8 a ee eae 25 
WIDOW, 1 CHILD 
Income range Monthly Income range Monthly 
rate rate 
I nc eotuetintaseu ssh tas aun SE 0 OO SEER. kaon cecdn ckauncanncdauve jevestan 2 $75 
GR SOO co cicccependbbusiicanecdaweccae : Eh SY | eee eee ee 265 
40 


RE on ee ea 


' Add $70 for A. & A. 


2 Plus $15 each additional child. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, events are 
tumbling over one another these days 
in turbulent Africa. The sudden thrust 
of this vast continent into the daily head- 
lines caught many of us with no more 
than classroom memories of its history 
and cultures. In an address at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, on February 
16, President Harold C. Case, of Boston 
University, has contributed vastly to fill- 
ing in the gaps in our background knowl- 
edge of an area which today holds the 


attention of the world. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert this timely 
address, “The African Dawn”: 

THE AFRICAN DAWN 


Events in Africa are front page news items 
all over the world. A deposed Congolese 
leader has been assassinated. Reverberations 
are immediate. Violence flairs in the Congo. 
All African countries will feel the effect. 
The United Nations session will put the 
Congo on its priority agenda. The United 
States of America will take stock and its 
administration rechart its course. The So- 
viet Union will express hostility. These un- 
precedented reactions reflect the fact that 
Africa is on the world’s mind. 

Still, we know very little about the real 
Africa and its people. Our attitudes vary 
so widely that it is difficult to speak of any 
one point of view as typical. 

One group sees Africa through travel bro- 
chures and regards it as a vast game preserve 
or hunting ground, with pygmies and primi- 
tive bushmen grinning from behind thorn 
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fences. Another group has a missionary view- 
point, and regards all Africans as benighted 
and backward, and worthy of evangelistic 
efforts to reclaim their souls or improved 
water supplies to reduce their diseases. A 
third group thinks of the African Continent 
as rich in natural and human resources, and 
an inviting place for risk capital, either for 
the exploitation of mineral resources or for 
selling consumer goods. Scholars want to 
study Africans, educators to instruct them, 
and all the while they are being regarded 
in so many ways, deeper and different aspects 
of society continue to operate. 

Lest we become self-righteous, let us re- 
mind ourselves that American society is 
filled with paradoxes. Luxury and poverty 
reside side by side in every city. Emancipa- 
tion of slaves has not meant equality of op- 
portunity. Dedication and degradation, 
idealism and immorality, are all part of our 
social scene. Statesmanship and political 
prejudices are found among us. Radicals 
and reactionaries, ignorance and erudition, 
breathe the same air. We have our special 
brand of social problems. 

No one knows all about Africa. Its 300 
million inhabitants are not a nation, but a 
conglomeration of tribes, socteties, colonies, 
and nations, speaking more than 500 lan- 
guages and dialects, inhabiting territory 
ranging from tropical rain forests to arid 
mountain passes, with health conditions run- 
ning the gamut from the worst to the best. 

Consider some of the paradoxes of Africa. 
Regularly scheduled planes, ranging from 
DC-3’s to pure jets, fly on regular schedules 
and connect all principal cities. Bush trails 
for travelers connect African villages, but 
Caravelle planes connect African cities. 

Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone, on 
the west coast, looks down on the bustling 
city of Freetown. In the 2-mile drive from 
the campus to the heart of the capital city 
one passes scores of mothers standing knee- 
deep in a mountain stream, nude from the 
waist up, washing clothing in the rushing 
river. But the college has more African 
professors with doctor of philosophy degrees 
earned in England or the United States than 
most American colleges, and its academic 
standards match Durham University in Eng- 
land. 

One evening we attended a garden party 
in Freetown. The National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was launching a new coop- 
erative effort. It was a black-tie affair. An 
African band provided the music. Mrs. Case 
and I sat at a table with a Scottish mining 
engineer, officers of the federation, and the 
Cabinet Minister of Mines, Forests, and La- 
bor. He is a graduate of McGill University 
School of Medicine, Harvard School of Public 
Health, and Edinburgh University. His wife 
is an American, a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity. We talked of world events, the com- 
ing of independence for Sierra Leone, and 
other stimulating topics. 

Suddenly the cabinet officer, Dr. John 
Karefa Smart, said, “Please excuse me. That 
music is my tribal dance.” He arose, joined 
the dancers, and with the abandon of a 
true member of the tribe, danced until the 
music stopped. Then he returned, seated 
himself at our table, and took up the sophis- 
ticated conversation exactly where he had 
left it off. 

The reports of fighting between the Luluba 
and the Baluba tribesmen in the Congo have 
created an impression of an altogether 
primitive people. But the pastor of a 
Protestest church in Elizabethville, the 
Congo, with a membership of more than 
5,000 Africans, is a Baluba tribe member. He 
is also one of the most articulate preachers 
today. 

Leopoldville is as urbane as Park Avenue, 
and much more beautiful. 

Ibadan is a city of 750,000, about 80 miles 
north of Lagos in Nigeria. The University 
College located on the outskirts has build- 
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ings as effective in design and as attractive 
aesthetically as any college in these United 
States. Its equipment is first-rate, and its 
academic standards compare favorably with 
Cambridge University. 

At the center of Ibadan there is a public 
market, with about 400 stalls or shops, where 
one can buy goods ranging from juju for 
witchcraft, to penicillin, aureomycin, and air- 
conditioning units. The currency exchange 
willingly buys and sells money from any 
country on earth. 

I was asked to appear for a sort of Nigerian 
“meet the press” television program. The 
building was new. The studios were beauti- 
ful. The picture was clear; the sound was 
excellent. I was impressed with everything 
about this first television station in Nigeria. 
When our program ended, I said to the 
Britisher who manages the station,“May I 
thank your crew for their fine technical skills 
and their delightful attitude toward their 
work.” 

He responded, “You cannot imagine how 
much this means to the crew; all members 
except me are Nigerians. We have been on 
the air one month today. Sixty days before 
we went on the air, I began to recruit our 
staff. Whatever they know about television 
now, they have learned in the last 90 days, 
because before that time not a single person 
in the station except me had ever heard or 
seen a television program.” 

Ours is the story of continuous experiment, 
of never-ending amendment. So we should 
face emerging nations in Africa and else- 
where with something more than a paternal- 
istic or amused tolerance, something more 
friendly than the cold aloofness of an 
anthropologist. We should hail with delight 
the infinite inventiveness of our new 
neighbors and colleagues, for inventiveness 
is our finest quality, and spiritual depth our 
best recommendation. 

The supreme requirement laid on us is to 
labor for freedom for all people, even as we 
speak of freedom for ourselves, and thus to 
honor our western civilization not merely by 
word, but more, by deed. 

The continent of Africa seethes with the 
struggle toward new political institutions 
and devices. Only a few national traditions 
or natural boundaries exist. Not a single 
boundary laid out by agreement of colonial 
powers in the mid-19th century follows tribal 
lines or normal geographical boundaries. 

There are no two-party political systems. 
The tribal customs are expressed in loyalty 
to one political party. It is unrealistic to 
suppose that emerging nations will follow 
the practices or copy the procedures found in 
the United States of America or in Soviet 
Russia. On the other hand, it is quite likely 
that they will adapt some of the customs of 
the East and of the West to their own uses. 

As they do so, slowly, very slowly, an Afri- 
can nationalism will emerge. There are be- 
ginnings now disclosed in resentment on the 
part of one African nation of injustice prac- 
ticed by foreign powers on another African 
nation. Tom Mboya of Kenya says, “As peo- 
ple living in Canada call themselves Cana- 
dians, and people living in Australia call 
themselves Australians, I see no reason that 
people living in Africa should not call them- 
selves Africans.” 

This trend is revealed in the words of 
Toure of Guinea, who says, “All Africa is my 
problem.” 

The forces operative in emerging African 
countries are young and growing. Unlike 
Americans, who have had generations to 
emerge from a handcraft civilization into an 
industrial nation, Africans are slipping the 
shackles of Stone Age living and, without an 
intervening generation, are riding electronic 
devices toward the world of tomorrow. Their 
fathers possessed only spears, hollow gourds, 
blankets to cover their nakedness, thorn 
huts, and herds of cattle. The sons have 
bicycles, radios, permanent homes with piped 
water, books, and opportunity for ele- 
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mentary education, They want automobiles, 
television sets, bathrooms, and advanced 
education. 

The ardent hopes and glowing ambitions 
of African youth can be recognized in the 
words of one of the most popular songs of 
West Africa. A girl sings: 


“What shall I do to get a man of that type? 
One who is a ‘been-to,’ 
Car-full and fridge-full. 
What shall I do to obtain a man like that?” 


As is true with jive talk everywhere, 
translation is required. The meaning is 
clear. A “been-to” is a man who has been 
to college, has traveled, and knows the world. 
Moreover, he can hold a job with good pay, 
because he must be “car-full,” that is, own 
an automobile, and “fridge-full,” possessing 
a refrigerator. What more could any girl 
ask? 

There is an element of tragedy in this 
rapid transition. The security of tribal life 
is ending. Village crafts are dying out; man- 
ufactured goods are cheaper and better. 
sewing machines are humming in every Afri- 
can city, but hand embroidery work is suffer- 
ing. Bicycles are more convenient than 
walking. Trucks are more convenient than 
heads for transporting freight. The comfort 
of a night’s sleep on a good mattress defeats 
all arguments for a mat of reeds and straw - 
on the ground. A house roofed against equa- 
torial rain is pleasanter than a thatched hut 
which leaks when the big rains come. 

The tribal chief is becoming a civil ser- 
vant. The people want modern medicine, a 
viable economy, comfort, and above all, in- 
dependence. 

From Bathurst to Accra, and from the 
Congo to Southern Rhodesia, one hears, “We 
are done with a horse-and-rider civilization. 
We refuse to be ridden any longer.” 

The word, “independence,” varies in mean- 
ing from country to place. In west Africa 
it means the end of colonial government and 
the establishment of sovereign control by 
Africans. In central Africa it means the 
throwing off of foreign control and engage- 
ment in a free-for-all for national political 
power. ‘Thus, Kasavubu, Lumumba, 
Tshombe, and others have struggled for the 
top spot in the Congo. In east Africa, inde- 
pendence means responsible government 
with a majority of Africans in legislative and 
executive bodies, and with an end to exter- 
nal control. In south Africa, it means self- 
respect, equality before the law, trade unions 
and political parties of their own choosing, 
and freedom to change existing programs if 
and when they please. 

Everywhere in Africa there is one marked 
similarity. It is the ultimate objective— 
self-determination and full political freedom. 
We may wish they would delay, regard them 
as unprepared for real democracy in any 
form. But we have not selected the time, 
nor can we delay their enterprise. It will be 
much better for us to aid and abet freedom 
as emergence comes. 

How may we do this? 

The crucial questions are these. In which 
direction should net nationalistic sentiments 
be directed? Should the energy in this 
struggle be focused against dying colonial- 
ism? Should the force of the struggle be 
brought to bear on the new central govern- 
ment? Or should the primary drive be to- 
ward a modern economy and a stable society? 

History gives clear answers. A new nation 
is not likely to be an effective force on the 
world scene, it is not likely to develop a 
serious sense of unity or the stability for 
nationhood, unless its nationalism is directed 
essentially into the concrete tasks of mod- 
ernization. 

This is a hard decision for new political 
leaders. It is easier to criticize colonialism 
than it is to promote a viable economy. The 
game of power politics is more enticing for 
ambitious new leaders than development 
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projects in the villages and the homely tasks 
of modernization of life. 

But the clear verdict from the past is the 
necessity of making modernization, sanita- 
tion, nutrition, health, education, the first 
order of business. 

Government must play an important role 
in leadership, if education is to be expanded 
by a geometric ratio, agricultural policies 
to be revolutionized within a generation, 
capital improvements to provide physical 
fitness, and the economy to become related 
to the world’s monetary system. 

Still, incentives must remain with the in- 
dividual villager, the farmer, the new factory 
worker, and owner, and the community 
council. 

What is the best role we as a people can 
play? 

1. Regard the emergence of self-conscious 
peoples as normal; support independence 
movements; declare our opposition to colo- 
nialism. 

2. Learn enough about Africans to treat 
them as colleagues, not as ignorant inferiors 
to be pitied or at best to become objects 
of benevolence. 

3. Participate in international (United 
Nations) enterprises, and avoid unilateral 
agreements. In the Congo, for example, only 
the United Nations can prevent fragmenta- 
tion into provincial civil wars and the pos- 
sibility of total collapse. The power vacuum 
is so serious that direct assistance by any 
nation, the United States, Russia, or Bel- 
gium, could precipitate the East-West strug- 
gle into war, with the Congo the arena of 
action. 

4. Develop a national program for educa- 
tion of African youth in this country. 
Federal support for scholarships and for 
student services in the educational institu- 
tions to which they are admitted will be 
necessary, if positive results in long-term 
African-American friendship are to be 
achieved. 

5. Enlist a serious youth peace army for 
many tasks in Africa, including elementary, 
secondary, and college teaching, technical 
training, social work, health service, and 
other services. 

6. Put new funds and personnel into the 
technical assistance program, to enable Afri- 
can people to help themselves. 

7. Use surplus food in ‘a positive way to 
prevent starvation and suffering, and to 
identify this Nation as friend of the suf- 
ferers. 

8. Express brotherhood, not paternalism. 


The millions of human beings now on the 
march toward independence have the right 
to live their lives in civilized settings, 
marked by respect for them as persons. 
They have the right to emerge from tribal 
‘backgrounds into modern states, bringing 
much of the best of tr:ir traditions with 
them into their new life. 

“Man is a complex being, as the great 
artists and writers and thinkers of all coun- 
tries have long since made clear. And hu- 
man life is not a numbers racket.” 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“Winds of Change,” which appeared in 
the Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., of 
February 19, 1961: 
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WInpDs or CHANGE 


That campus conservatism is indeed a 
viable force across the Nation was grudgingly 
admitted in a recent issue of Time. This 
sharp turn to the political right, as the 
magazine calls it, is defined by one student 
editor as a revival of individualism and de- 
centralization of power—principies espoused 
by John Locke and Thomas Jefferson and 
rekindled by Senator Barry GOLDWATER. 

No longer are these conservatives quiscent, 
afraid to stand up to collectivist professors. 
At most of the large and influential uni- 
versities in the Nation, conservative organ- 
izations are flourishing, and at many of the 
smaller schools, articulate conservative stu- 
dents carry the torch of their newly dis- 
covered creed. Not all conservatives agree 
on each issue, of course, but they share one 
principal concern—the steady encroachment 
of omnipotent government upon individual 
freedoms. It is this which the student 
radicals hope to roll back, before the re- 
covery of individual freedoms becomes an 
impossible task. 

With its usual self-assurance, Time does its 
best in its article to discredit conservatives 
who would act upon their theories. (This, 
by the way, is the typical liberal reaction to 
conservatism. So long as it is merely the- 
ory, it is tolerated. The moment conserva- 
tives put those theories into action, the mask 
of tolerance is quickly abandoned.) ‘Time 
divides campus conservatives into three 
groups, and classifies as “shouting, demon- 
strating fanatics” those “who admire the late 
Joe McCarthy” (meaning those who favor 
ousting Communists from the Government), 
those “who demand that students sign loy- 
alty oaths” (what this means, of course is 
students who receive Federal funds), those 
who picket the movies “Spartacus” and “Exo- 
dus” (because an unrepentent Hollywood 
Red, Dalton Trumbo, wrote the screen play 
for them), and those who adhere to the in- 
dividualist, anticollectivist philosophy of au- 
thor Ayn Rand. 

At a time when the Nation tolerates larger 
and larger doses of liberal medicine, all com- 
pounded to increase dependence on the Fed- 
eral Government; at a time when a Harvard 
professor declares that the development of 
the welfare state in the United States is 
“the best security against communism”; at a 
time when virtually all the high appointed 
Officials of the Federal Government are pro- 
fessed collectivists—at such a time it is re- 
freshing to feel the clean winds of change 
sweeping the nation’s campuses, heralding a 
winter of discontent with Socialist nostrums. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in 
April 1962 the Century 21 Exposition is 
scheduled to open in Seattle, Wash. 

Sanctioned by the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Expositions, this will be a mag- 
nificent exposition with many nations of 
the world participating, and with some 
10 million persons expected to attend. 
It will be chiefly scientific in nature, but 
there will be many cultural exhibits and 
sporting events. Among the latter, there 
is planned an international amateur 
boxing tournament, with participants 
from 25 nations. 


February 28 


The Washington State Legislature has 
noted this event by passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 28, which endorses 
the boxing tournament as an instrument 
of international good will. I concur in 
this judgment, and in order that the 
event may receive proper recognition by 
the Congress of the United States I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 28 of the Washington 
State Legislature was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 28 


Whereas there is existing an organization 
of 25-nation membership actively support- 
ing a program of worldwide participation in 
sports to the end of creating bettered mu- 
tual understanding between nations through 
international sports activities, this organiza- 
tion being the International Military Sports 
Council; and 

Whereas Al Neff, of the State of Washing- 
ton, national .boxing chairman of the Peo- 
ple to People Sports Foundation and also the 
chairman of the International Amateur Box- 
ing Tournaments, has conferred with the 
Officials of the Century 21 Exposition and 
also with the officials of the International 
Military Sports Council for the purpose of 
bringing their boxing champions to par- 
ticipate in the worldwide tournament con- 
sisting of the International Military Sports 
Council’s members; and 

Whereas there shall be upon the expo- 
sition site facilities which could adequately 
house a boxing event of this magnitude; 
and 

Whereas the purported program has al- 
ready received enthusiastic support from 
dignitaries and groups throughout the State 
including Governor Rosellini and the Cen- 
tury 21 Sports Committee; and 

Whereas the active interest and support 
of all sports groups and sports-minded citi- 
zens of this State is essential to insure the 
succesful culmination of this great inter- 
national boxing event: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington 
in furtherance of the international good 
will incident to such an event, endorse with- 
out qualification the staging of such an in- 
ternational boxing event and encourage the 
participation of all interested citizens of the 
State in its successful conclusion; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state shall 
cause copies of the foregoing resolution to 
be sent to officials of the Century 21 Ex- 
position, officials of the International Mili- 
tary Sports Council, news media throughout 
the State, interested sports groups, and such 
local, State, and Federal officials as the 
secretary, in his discretion, shall deem in- 
terested in the same. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Colorado River Water Users’ Association 
recently heard an address by the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, Floyd E. 
Dominy. It is an excellent résumé of the 
development of the Colorado River: 
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It is doubly pleasing to meet with the 
Colorado River Water Users’ Association on 
the occasion of your 17th annual meeting. 

In the first place, your meeting here at 
Las Vegas coincides most appropriately with 
the silver anniversary year for Hoover Dam, 
one of the world’s great engineering achieve- 
ments and the key feature of one of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s outstandingly suc- 
cessful multipurpose projects. In fact, it 
could be labeled the “father” of the multi- 
purpose project concept. 

Secondly, it is a personal pleasure to ad- 
dress your organization for the first time in 
my 15-year career in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. When I doffed a Navy uniform to en- 
ter the Bureau’s Washington office in April 
1946, I was baptized to the reclamation faith 
by helping to process the regional direc- 
tor’s 1946 comprehensive report on the Colo- 
rado River. I have been close to the prob- 
lems of this basin for a long time. 

The key to this tremendous—and that is 
the precise modifier—river development was 
the construction of Hoover Dam in the mid- 
1930’s. Lake Mead—storing water for all 
downstream water users in this country and 
Mexico—began backing up behind Hoover 
Dam 25 years ago last February 1, when the 
diversion tunnels were plugged. The last 
concrete was placed in Hoover Dam 25 years 
ago last May 29, and the dam was dedicated 
25 years ago last September 30. Hence, the 
Nation has commemorated Hoover Dam’s 
silver anniversary throughout the past year. 

Another 25th anniversary for this historic 
multipurpose project will occur in October 
of next year. That date marks the silver 
jubilee of power production at the first 
Hoover generator—unit N-2. It is notable 
that we are only now installing the last of 
Hoover’s planned turbines and generators. 
N-8, a 95,000-kilowatt generator, now being 
installed, will raise the Hoover powerplant to 
its full capacity of over 1144 million kilowatts. 

During its first 25 years, Hoover Dam has 
captured and stored more than 300 million 
acre-feet of Colorado River floodwaters. Its 
hydroelectric generating units have delivered 
101 billion kilowatt-hours of energy to the 
Pacific Southwest. The gross revenues that 
have accrued to the Federal Government for 
this energy, including interest on the in- 
vestment, have totaled $1921, million— 
which is more than the total estimated ex- 
penditures for the entire Boulder Canyon 
project. Irrigation water stored in Lake 
Mead during this same quarter century has 
irrigated up to three-quarter million acres 
of farmland in California and Arizona an- 
nually. These farms have produced a cumu- 
lative crop value of $214 billion, roughly 15 
times the total project cost. - 

During the past year, 900,000 acres of ir- 
rigated project lands in the lower basin 
produced crops valued at $¥% billion, for an 
average gross return of $261 per acre. Rec- 
lamation hydroplants in the same area 
have generated 5% billion kilowatt-hours of 
energy, for a revenue to the Treasury from 
the sale of power of $144% million. 

During this quarter century, as you are 
well aware, the world has literally beaten 
a path to Hoover Dam, constructed in the 
once-isolated inaccessible Black Canyon 
Gorge of the Colorado River. Some eight 
million persons have since toured Hoover 
Dam and more than 39 million have visited 
the Lake Mead National Recreation Area. 

Hoover Dam, as I indicated, was the key 
that unlocked development of a literal stair- 
way of dams and powerplants on the Lower 
Colorado River after removal of the flood 
hazard. In addition to this vast flood con- 
trol contribution, and the direct agricultural 
and hydropower benefits of Hoover Dam, the 
lower river has supplied water for the do- 
mestic and industrial needs of some eight 
million residents in the Pacific Southwest. 
This is a major factor accounting for at 
least in part and supporting the burgeoning 
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population and industrial expansion in 
southern California in the 1940’s and 1950's. 

These are concrete accomplishments of 
the regulation of the Lower Colorado River 
that are well-known to each of you and 
which are becoming increasingly familiar 
to engineers and land utilization and water 
experts from all over the world who are 
journeying here to inspect the engineering 
works on the river. This was impressed upon 
me particularly last spring when I attended 
sessions in Madrid, Spain, of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Irrigation and Drain- 
age, and the World Power Conference. Dele- 
gates to both of these international meetings 
expressed considerable interest in and knowl- 
edge of Colorado River development and 
other aspects of the reclamation program. 

The 1961 fiscal year construction program 
in the lower basin will require expenditure 
of a little over $11 million. This work prin- 
cipally includes the Wellton-Mohawk and 
South Gila Valley drainage programs and 
installation of generating unit N-8 in the 
Hoover powerplant. 

On the Wellton-Mohawk division of the 
Gila project near Yuma, Ariz., the Bureau 
is currently constructing about 63 miles of 
conveyance channel and a ground-water 
pumping network to provide drainage for the 
75,000-acre division. The overall drainage 
program is scheduled to be completed in 
fiscal year 1966. 

In the South Gila Valley, the Bureau re- 
cently awarded a contract for drilling four 
deep drainage wells and will soon let a con- 
tract for a conveyance channel from the 
wells to the Colorado River. 

During the ll-year period from 1949 to 
1960, the Bureau of Reclamation has been 
engaged in the channelization of the Colo- 
rado River through the Mohave Valley, be- 
tween Topock, Ariz., and Big Bend below 
Davis Dam. The work has involved the ex- 
cavation of 32 miles of river channel and 
has confined the river within a rectified chan- 
nel averaging 450 feet in width. This is in 
contrast to the previous or natural condi- 
tion of the river where it spread to as much 
as half a mile wide for a large part of the 
length of Mohave Valley. 

With the completion of the dredging 
through Mohave Valley, the benefits of im- 
proved river regulation, sediment reduction 
and salvage of water previously lost to evapo- 
ration, can now be expected to accrue. No- 
ticeable reduction in sediment being car- 
ried by the river in this area has already 
become apparent. The reduction in water 
lost to evaporation will require some time 
to evaluate, but it is assured that at least 
131,000 acre-feet per year in this area will 
now be saved by the channelization. 

The program presently underway virtually 
completes a $500-million reclamation devel- 
opment program in the Colorado River Basin 
from Hoover Dam downstream. The work 
has extended over the last half century, 
but is concentrated in the period since the 
construction of Hoover Dam got underway. 

A comparable development of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin did not get underway 
to any considerable extent until after en- 
actment of the Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect Act in 1956. Work is well underway or 
is due to start before this fiscal year ends on 
all four of the presently authorized main- 
stem storage units—Glen Canyon, Flaming 
Gorge, Navajo, and Curecanti, on the trans- 
mission division—and on 6 of the 11 author- 
ized participating projects. 

Construction of 710-foot Glen Canyon Dam 
is about one-third complete, although only 
about 160,000 cubic yards of concrete have 
been placed at the dam and another 100,000 
cubic yards in the powerhouse. Comple- 
tion of the dam. is now scheduled for June 
1965, and the first production of hydroelec- 
tric power is expected in 1964. 

Construction at Flaming Gorge Dam is also 
about one-third complete. Concrete em- 
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Placement there will be resumed at full 
scale early next April, and the first power 
production at this unit is planned for 1963. 

Work under the prime contract at Navajo 
Dam is well ahead of schedule and nearly 7Q 
percent complete. More than 16 million 
cubic yards of earth and rockfill have been 
placed in the dam structure, which we ex- 
pect to be completed in 1962. There is no 
powerplant at this installation, but pen- 
stocks are included in the structure for pos- 
sible later development of a power supply. 

The Secretary’s supplemental report and 
certification of economic justification for 
the fourth Colorado River storage unit— 
Curecanti—was transmitted to the Congress 
in July 1959. Funds to start construction 
of this unit were provided for the current 
fiscal year, and relocation of highways 
through the Blue Mesa Reservoir site is al- 
ready underway. We hope to advertise the 
prime contract for construction of Blue 
Mesa Dam by the spring of 1962. This will 
be an earth- and rock-fill structure, with a 
60,000-kilowatt powerplant. A major road 
relocation will be started this fiscal year. 

Remarkable progress has been made on 
these four key storage units, which will pro- 
vide the river regulation and carryover stor- 
age necessary to make possible the ultimate 
development and consumptive use of water 
in the upper basin, and, at the same time, 
assure the compact commitments will be 
fulfilled. 


Construction on the authorized participat- 
ing projects has been undertaken just as 
rapidly as definite plan studies could be 
finished, reports issued, and congressional 
appropriations obtained. Stanaker Dam on 
the Vernal unit of the central Utah project 
is nearly completed, and the diversion dam 
and feeder canal will be in operation next 
spring. Construction of the Stanaker serv- 
ice canal will be under contract early in 
1961, so that the much needed supplemen- 
tal water will soon be available to the farm- 
ers on the 14,700 acres of land in the Ashley 
Valley. 

Construction of Paonia Dam on the 
Paonia, Colo., project is more than 80 per- 
cent completed, and work is going ahead 
on lining of the Fire Mountain Canal. 
Work also is underway on the main canal of 
the Hammond project in New Mexico, and 
a contract will be awarded early in 1961 for 
the diversion dam on the San Juan River 
near Bloomfield, N. Mex. A contract has 
been awarded for building Crawford Dam on 
the Smith Fork project, Colorado, and bids 
will be invited and construction started be- 
fore July 1961 on the Lemon Dam, Florida 
project, Colorado, and on the Fontenelle 
Dam, Seedskadee project, Wyoming. 


This, very briefly, is where we stand today 
in the development of the Colorado River 
Basin. We—and that includes all levels of 
government and all the participating water- 
and power-user organizations—have accom- 
plished much in the first quarter century of 
comprehensive water resource development 
of the basin. There are some major prob- 
lems ahead, the most immediate being in 
integrating the upper basin storage reser- 
voirs into the overall development. 

Representatives of the States and water- 
user organizations in both basins have been 
kept fully informed of the progress of upper 
basin reservoir filling studies, so I shall keep 
this review to the minimum. 


In the Colorado River storage project, the 
Congress had authorized a project whose 
initial group of storage reservoirs would hold 
some 34 million acre-feet of water, nearly 
three times the present average annual flow 
of the river at Lees Ferry. This storage and 
annual losses from evaporation amounting 
to about one-half million acre-feet will have 
to be acquired from a river which supplies 
great irrigated areas below Hoover Dam, both 
in the United States and Mexico, and vast 
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amounts of energy at the downstream 
Hoover, Davis, and Parker powerplants. 

As far as consumptive uses of water in 
the United States are concerned—irrigation, 
municipal, and industrial uses—and treaty 
obligations to Mexico, there is excess stor- 
able water in favorable periods of runoff suf- 
ficient to fill the upper basin reservoirs. 
We cannot anticipate in advance when years 
of excess flow will occur. Consequently, 
we must anticipate the worst and the aver- 
age along with the best in deriving our rules 
for filling the reservoirs. 

We do not plan to keep all the upper basin 
storage reservoirs full at all times nor do we 
need full storage to begin power production. 
The basic philosophy of the project requires 
large storage which is available for with- 
drawal in time of low runoff to be released 
to the lower basin. Hence, water is stored 
when the supply is plentiful and returned 

. to the river when the supply is limited. 

The basic problem, therefore, becomes one 
of filling the upper basin reservoirs at the 
earliest practicable time to reasonably high 
operating levels so they can begin to pro- 
duce the power revenues required for repay- 
ment of their costs without disrupting the 
lower basin economy which depends on Col- 
orado River water for its strength. 

The cooperative efforts of the various 
upper and lower basin groups and the Bu- 
reau or the filling problem have been very 
helpful. 

Great use was made of the cooperative 
studies in arriving at a tentative set of 
“Proposed General Principles To Govern, and 
Operating Criteria for Glen Canyon Reser- 
voir and Lake Mead During the Glen Canyon 
Reservoir Filling Period,” approved by the 
Secretary February 9, 1960. These proposed 
principles and criteria are based on four 
major premises, namely: (1) Anticipated 
uses of water (other than power) below 
Hoover Dam will be satisfied; (2) secondary 
energy should not be generated at Hoover 
during the filling period; (3) minimum 
power heads in the upper basin reservoirs 
should be attained at the earliest practi- 
cable time; and (4) operation should be such 
as to maximize combined energy generation 
at all Federal powerplants on river. In ad- 
dition, the proposed principles and criteria 
provide that an allowance be made for any 
computed deficiency in firm energy at 
Hoover powerplant which might be caused 
by filling the storage project reservoirs. 

A final decision on these proposed prin- 
ciples and criteria has not been reached. 
Comments by most of the interested parties 
have now been received and consideration 
is being given to all aspects of the problem 
to determine if the proposed principles 
should be revised and if so, the nature of the 
revision. 

On October 1, 1959, six utilities presented 
to the Bureau a plan whereby they would 
construct certain elements of the trans- 
mission system. 

In essence this plan provides that the utili- 
ties would construct all necessary transmis- 
sion lines with the exception of a line, or 
lines, between Glen Canyon and Poncha 
Junction near Salida, Colo., and from Flam- 
ing Gorge to Vernal, Utah, and to Oak Creek, 
Colo. Said another way, the utilities would 
construct what amounts to all north-south 
lines and the Government would construct 
what amounts to all east-west lines except 
for certain lines in Colorado. The utilities 
followed up their October 1, 1959, proposal 
in April 1960 by several letters which set 
forth the charges which the utilities would 
make for use of the transmission lines which 
they would construct under their physical 
plan. 

In order for the Bureau to evaluate the 
utilities’ proposal and to compare costs of 
their proposal against an all-Federai system, 
it was necessary to work out a proposed all- 
Federal system of transmission which was 
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adequate for its intended job. To do this, it 
was also necessary that the area within 
which power would be marketed and the con- 
ditions under which it would be marketed be 
determined. The Bureau continued its stud- 
ies and derived a possible all-Federal system 
to be used as a yardstick against which to 
measure the utilities’ proposal. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior approved this yardstick 
system for its intended purpose and an- 
nounced that approval under date of May 18, 
1960. At the same time he also announced 
the area within which the power would be 
marketed and the broad criteria under which 
it would be marketed. 

The Bureau studies evaluating the utility 
proposal in comparison to the all-Federal 
yardstick system have now been completed. 
A report summarizing the proposals and 
studies and analyzing the relative economic 
aspects of each, particularly as to the effect 
on providing irrigation assistance for partici- 
pating projects, is now being considered in 
Washington. 

Funds for construction of CRSP transmis- 
sion lines were included in the 1961 public 
works appropriations bill. These funds were 
for initiation of construction on the Flaming 
Gorge-Oak Creek wood-pole lines and the 
Glen Canyon-Four Corners-Curecanti steel- 
tower lines. All interested parties were in 
agreement that these lines should be built 
by the Bureau either under an all-Federal 
system or the utilities’ proposal. 

Specifications for the first segment of the 
Flaming Gorge-Oak Creek transmission line 
have been issued. It is anticipated that a 
contract for construction of this 138-kilovolt 
link between Flaming Gorge Dam and Ver- 
nal, Utah, will be awarded this month. 

The second segment, a 138-kilovolt line 
between Vernal, Utah, and Rangely, Colo., 
and the third segment, a 115-kilovolt line 
between Rangely and Oak Creek, Colo., 
should be under construction early in 1961. 
Specifications will be issued sometime in 
December 1960. 

The Flaming Gorge-Oak Creek transmis- 
sion system will connect with an existing 
115-kilovolt line between Oak Creek and 
Kremmling, Colo. By construction of a 
short 115-kilovolt line between Kremmling 
and Green Mountain Dam in Colorado, an 
interchange of power will be possible be- 
tween Flaming Gorge and Green Mountain 
powerplants. Specifications for this Kremm- 
ling-Green Mountain tie line will be issued 
concurrently with those for the Vernal-Oak 
Creek segments in one construction invita- 
tion. Target date for completion of this 
Flaming Gorge-Green Mountain transmis- 
sion intertie is June 1962. 

The first leg of the Glen Canyon-Four 
Corners-Curecanti line will be a steel tower 
230-kilovolt transmission line between the 
Glen Canyon Dam and the Four Corners 
area in northwestern New Mexico. Another 
leg of this line will be extended from the 
Four Corners area northward to Colorado 
to the Curecanti powerplant of the Colorado 
River storage project. The Glen Canyon- 
Four Corners leg of the 230-kilovolt line will 
be under contract during the first half of 
calendar year 1961 and the Four Corners- 
Curecanti portion will be under contract 
during the last half of calendar year 1961. 
Construction of both of these lines is sched- 
uled for completion by January 1964. 

Design work is proceeding in connection 


with the substations associated with the- 


transmission lines now under construction 
and award of contracts for construction of 
substations will be made during the fiscal 
year opening next July 1. 

Everyone is aware that there is a trespass 
problem on the lower Colorado River, and 
that the Justice Department has initiated 
certain legal action in connection with this 
problem. Everyone also is aware that con- 
siderable attention is now being given to a 
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land-use program that will take account of 
the needs of the Federal Government and 
will best serve the needs of all the people 
of the Nation. A meeting has just been 
concluded in Washington at which several 
proposals were thoroughly aired. 

Aerial photographs were taken during 1960 
of the bottom lands, roughly from bluff to 
bluff, embracing nearly 1,000 square miles. 
Also, in cooperation with the Bureau of Land 
Management, a long-needed cadastral] survey 
of Colorado River lands now is underway. 

So much for current problems. Let us, 
now, turn our attention to the future, with 
a review first of basin investigations. 

It has been apparent for many years that 
the potential uses and requirements for 
waters of the Colorado River system greatly 
exceed the available water supply. Long ago 
it was recognized that it would be necessary 
for a program to be developed which would 
provide the most effective and efficient use 
of the available water supply of the system. 

To this end a comprehensive basin-wide 
investigation was made which inventoried 
the existing and potential water uses in both 
the Upper and Lower Colorado River Basins. 
Concurrently the Bureau of Reclamation 
was engaged in a broad program of feasibility 
investigations of the projects discussed in 
this report and of additional projects 
brought to light with the idea of selecting 
those most feasible for ultimate develop- 
ment. 

In the Upper Colorado River Basin this 
program resulted in the development and 
authorization of the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects. In the 
Lower Colorado River Basin, investigations 
were carried out on such projects as the 
central Arizona project which involved 
diversion of water from the Colorado River 
to the central Arizona area to sustain an 
established economy and construction of 
Bridge Canyon Dam and powerplant on the 
Colorado River and Coconino Dam for sedi- 
ment retention on the Little Colorado River. 

Other projects investigated at that time 
include the Dixie projeet in Utah, the Moapa 
Valley project, the Fort Mohave project, and 
the Las Vegas Pumping project in Nevada, 
the Hassayampa project, Snowflake project, 
and the Joseph City Unit of the Holbrook 
project in Arizona. Im addition, the feasi- 
bility of power development at the Marble 
Canyon site on the Colorado River below 
Glen Canyon Dam was investigated, but a 
report was not completed. 

With initiation of the Supreme Court suit 
Arizona v. California, investigations in the 
Lower Colorado River Basin were curtailed 
and only those projects which could rea- 
sonably be expected to be given considera- 
tion regardless of the outcome of the suit 
were continued under investigation. No 
new projects have been authorized. 


The fiscal year 1961 program in Region 3. 


of the Bureau of Reclamation includes the 
completion of the report on the Middle Gila 
River project involving construction of the 
Buttes Dam and Reservoir on the Gila River 
in the vicinity of Florence, Ariz., to provide 
supplemental water for 100,000 acres on the 
San Carlos project and for flood control, 
sediment control, fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment, and recreation purposes. We are also 
updating the report on the Dixie project in 
Utah which would provide supplemental 
water to approximately 9,000 acres of pres- 
ently irrigated land and up to approximately 
14,000 acres of new land along the Virgin 
River in the vicinity of St. George and Santa 
Clara, Utah, additional municipal water sup- 
plies, generation of power, and benefits from 
flood control, fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tion. The report is scheduled for comple- 
tion this fiscal year. 

In the State .of Arizona the Bureau of 
Reclamation has entered into a contract 
with the Arizona Interstate Stream Commis- 
sion to make a cooperative investigation and 
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inventory of Arizona water resources and 
water requirements as a preliminary to un- 
dertaking such further investigations as 
may be indicated as the water supply picture 
clarifies. 

We have initiated an investigation of the 
possibilities of salvaging water along the 
Lower Colorado River by the elimination of 
stream bank vegetation between Davis Dam 
and the International Boundary and by 
channel improvement. It is estimated that 
in the order of 400,000 acre-feet or more of 
water is presently consumed annually by 
phreatophytes along the bottom lands in 
this reach of the river. We hope that feasi- 
ble plans can be developed for the salvage 
of this water for beneficial uses to meet in- 
creasing requirements for irrigation, munici- 
pal, and industrial purposes. In addition 
we are conducting reconnaissance investiga- 
tions of possibilities of future development 
of potential projects in the Colorado River 
Basin in Nevada. 

A final decision in the Supreme Court 
suit of Arizona v. California would un- 
doubtedly result in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s program of investigations in the 
Lower Colorado River Basin being acceler- 
ated. If the decision in the Supreme Court 
suit is favorable to Arizona, it will be highly 
desirable to restudy the central Arizona 
project in light of the many changes that 
have taken place since the project was ori- 
ginally investigated 12 to 15 years ago as 
&@ part of the process of evaluating possible 
Arizona development in the light of then 
prevailing conditions. 

It also may be necessary in the near fu- 
ture to resume to completion investigations 
on the Bridge Canyon project upstream 
from Lake Mead on the Colorado River and 
perhaps the Marble Canyon project down- 
stream from the Glen Canyon Dam. In 
view of the recent surge of interest in ob- 
taining an adequate water supply for the 
Las Vegas-Eldorado Valley area in Clark 
County, Nev., an investigation of the pro- 
posal will be scheduled as soon as possible. 
In addition, we anticipate continued inves- 
tigation of the water-salvage possibilities 
along the lower Colorado River between 
Davis Dam and the international boundary 
and continuation of reconnaissance inves- 
tigations in Nevada. 

The objective of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tio is to achieve through cooperation and 
coordination with Federal, State, county, and 
local agencies the maximum development 
and utilization of the resources of the Colo- 
rado River. To realize this, there are many 
problems which must be resolved including 
conflicts between water uses and water users, 
methods of financing worthy and much- 
needed projects which are beyond the ability 
of the local water users to finance from their 
own resources, and disputes of water rights. 
Also there is the problem of the boundary 
between the States of Arizona and California 
which we hope will be resolved in the very 
near future. 

Financing desirable projects is a major 
problem that requires resolution and while 
it is difficult and may require that special 
legislation be enacted, it is a problem that 
can be and will be solved. In the lower 
Colorado River Basin, as in all of the other 
river basins in the arid west, the less-costly 
and easy-to-construct projects have already 
been constructed. There are many other 
worthy and necessary projects, however, 
which must have financial assistance from 
some source in order to insure their devel- 
opment. Precedent has been established 
for the assignment of power revenues from 
existing and potential power developments 
to the repayment of the reimbursable ir- 
rigation obligations which are beyond the 
water users’’ capacity. The basin account 
principle has been established and is in use 
in the upper basin and elsewhere. Revenues 
from a whole system of powerplants and 
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participating projects are pooled in a basin- 
wide account which provides the necessary 
financing primarily through the utilization 
of surplus revenues from power development 
as the paying partner. 

The ultimate development of the water 
resources in the Lower Colorado River Basin 
will require the type of assistance that could 
be furnished by a basin account. These 
matters, of course, require considerable 
study and cooperative effort as well as legis- 
lative action before they can be achieved. 
We are confident that the problems of financ- 
ing will be solved and the continued devel- 
opment of the Lower Colorado River Basin 
assured. 

Advance planning studies in the Upper 
Colorado River Basin are now being carried 
out on five authorized participating projects 
and on the Crystal Dam facilities of the 
Curecanti unit. As you know, these studies 
will lead to definite plan reports on the 
participating projects, and an economic 
feasibility report on the Crystal facilities. 
These are the last reports prepared prior to 
requesting construction funds from the Con- 
gress. 

The foreword of the Bureau's 1946 report 
on the Colorado River Basin recognized that 
in the preceding 2 decades the river has 
moved from its status as a natural menace 
to a recognized national resource. 

“Tomorrow,” the report stated, “the 
Colorado will be utilized to the very last 
drop. Here is a job so great in its possibil- 
ities that only a nation of free people have 
the vision to know that it can be done and 
that it must be done. The Colorado River is 
their heritage.” 

Today we stand at the crossroads of de- 
velopment of a great river basin. Active au- 
thorized construction in the partially de- 
veloped lower basin has reached a plateau. 
Construction is proceeding at a fast pace in 
the initial stage of the upper basin develop- 
ment, but the vitally important second stage 
development in both basins will require 
much toil, sweat, tears—and dollars. 

No one needs to tell this group how vital 
the continued development of the Colorado 
River is to the seven basin States and to the 
Nation as a whole. You wouldn’t be here 
today, if you weren’t aware of the inesti- 
mable value of this river resource. In my 
opinion, there is nothing that we can do, 
individually and collectively here, in the 
basin that is fundamentally more important 
than to work cooperatively to achieve full 
development and maturity of this water 
resource. In this endeavor to develop a great 
renewable resource in a semiarid region, you 
are working not merely for today or for your 
own self-interest, but for the very future 
of many generations still unborn. This, as 
the Bureau’s report writers said in 1946, is 
their heritage. 

I mentioned some of the problems we have 
in the basin. And they are problems, and 
many of us will spend many hours and en- 
dure many frustrations in their solution. 
But they are not the chief problem we have 
on the Colorado. The chief roadblock to con- 
tinued development of the Colorado is the 
lack of unity and cooperation throughout 


the basin in the development of this common _ 


resource. 

It was probably unfortunate in a way that 
it was necessary for the Colorado River Com- 
pact Commission to arbitrarily divide the 
basin into a lower and upper basin to achieve 
agreement on the compact proposal back in 
the 1920's. This compromise produced an 
acceptable compact, but it also served to 
create and to emphasize a division in the 
basin that does not exist physically. It 
also served to obscure facts that I believe 
we all recognize—that basinwide planning 
and development has demonstrated its value 
and that development of one part of the 
basin helps the rest of the basin and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 
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It is most gratifying to me that this basin- 
wide organization exists and that you are 
meeting here today in united purpose. 

We have also seen other signs of a har- 
monious solution of our problems—notably 
the cooperation shown in the solution of the 
reservoir filling problem, and the recently 
announced efforts of three lower basin States 
to work together in evolving a plan for de- 
velopment of a high Bridge Canyon project. 

This is our major need today—simply a 
unity of purpose and a cooperative spirit that 
will help us solve our problems and get on 
with the job that is so vital. 

We have achieved much on the Colorado. 
We have seen mighty projects develop and 
start paying off rich public dividends in our 
lifetime. There is much to which we can 
point with pride and be grateful for. But 
there is so much more to do, so many more 
doors to opportunity for us to open for those 
who come after us, if we but continue the 
development of this river resource in this, 
its last and most difficult, and expensive 
phase. 

This is the challenge of the future as we 
stand at or near this crossroads, this incipi- 
ent plateau of development. Will we move 
forward and complete the job, or will we drift 
in the frustration of arrested development? 
This is the question for the future—looking 
ahead to 2060. 

It is my sincere hope and expectation that 
we continue to push forward together. We 
must consider the views and interests of each 
other and be prepared to accept compromises 
and modifications. We must view every 
problem, reach every decision, in the light of 
maximum development and benefit. Only in 
this manner can we move from this cross- 
roads of decision into the next phase of 
development and use of one of the world’s 
great river basins. 





Tribute to President Kennedy’s Inaugural 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New: Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the finest tributes to 
President Kennedy’s inaugural address 
has been made by a New Jersey news- 
paper, the Jersey Journal of Jersey City, 
N.J. The editor there thinks so highly 
of the address that they are sponsoring 
a contest to elicit the thoughts of high 
school students in essays prepared by 
the students. Winners will receive 
funds for use toward college expenses. 

At a time when the President has 
asked us to feel a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the future of our Nation, 
it is heartening to see that a newspaper 
is encouraging just that kind of attitude 
toward our Government. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
printing of a Jersey Journal editorial 
of February 13, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE OFFER $1,000 Prize ror A KENNEDY ESSAY 

With today’s editions, the Jersey Journal 
announces an essay contest for high school 
seniors. The essay must be based upon 
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President Kennedy's inaugural address. 
The writer of the best essay will find it 
worth $1,000. The Jersey Journal will pay 
that amount toward his or her first year’s 
expenses at the college chosen by the win- 
ner. 

In each Hudson County high school— 
public and private—the Jersey Journal will 
award a $25 savings bond for the best essay 
to come out of that school. From these 
will be chosen the winner of the big prize. 
His or her school will receive a commend- 
atory plaque. 

Why a contest based upon President Ken- 
mnedy’s address? Because we believe it to be 
one of the significant documents in our 
history. We believe that sufficient consid- 
eration of it in relation to our Nation’s 
past will lead to serious thinking about our 
Nation’s future. If our contest makes some 
of tomorrow’s leaders think hard and clearly 
sooner about the future, then its purpose 
Will have been served. 

Most Presidential inaugural speeches are 
adequate for the occasion and then for- 
—. But periodically in our history on 

such occasions, the situation and the man 
are so well matched that a document to 
remember results. 

In today’s holiday observance of yester- 
day’s birthday, Lincoln’s great calls to unity, 
humanitarianism and brotherly understand- 
ing are quoted once again. 

At another season of the year those who 
lived through World War II remember how 
Franklin Roosevelt rallied the Nation. 

Today calls for something else—a real- 
ization that easy materialism is not enough 
for a strong America. 

But let us not write the essay. The inau- 
gural address is studded with wonderful 
sentences. Any of them is a sufficient topic 
to develop. 

We hope every senior in every high school 
in the county will try for the prizes—even 
those who may feel “I don’t have a chance.” 
Who knows? Rereading that address may 
be just the needed inspiration. 





On Lincoln’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


_ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend: my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an editorial appearing 
in the News and Courier of Charleston, 
8.C., on February 12, 1961, concerning 
some quotations from Abraham Lincoln, 
the Great Emancipator: 

On LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


On the birthday anniversary of Abraham 
Lincoln, one of the dates marked in red on 
many calendars and celebrated in some 
States as a public holiday, it is fitting to re- 
fiect again on the President in whose time 
a Civil War was fought. Especially signifi- 
cant is the anniversary this year,.the cen- 
tennial of the outbreak of war at Fort 
Sumter in Charleston Harbor. 

Both the election of a Republican, due 
toa split among the Democrats, and Lin- 
coln’s decisions as President after the firing 
on the Star of the West, were important 
items among the causes of the war. 

Even more timely today, however, than 
a@ review of his deeds for historic interest is 
an evaluation in the light of regional con- 
troversy that again divides our Nation. 
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Once more across the Mason-Dixon line 
have come Federal pressures that upset 
southern minds and threaten peaceful rela- 
tions. Once again, treatment of Negroes by 
white people has become an emotional spark 
that threatens to kindle explosive issues. 

Though he has been called the Great 
Emancipator because he freed the slaves, 
Abraham Lincoln was no integrationist. 
Were he alive today he would be appalled 
at the lengths to which Federal authority 
has been abused to force association be- 
tween the races. 

Lincoln is plainly on record about his 
feelings on race. In the first place, his order 
freeing the slaves was a war measure. His 
chief aim—and it was an aim, achieved by 
overwhelming military conquest—was to 
preserve the Union. To do this he was will- 
ing, he said, to leave the slaves in bondage; 


to free some and leave others in slavery, 


or to free them all. Actually he adopted the 
second course, freeing slaves only in the 
States in rebellion. 

Practically, of course, slavery ended with 
the war. It was an outmoded institution 
and would have disappeared from this con- 
tinent eventually without bloodshed. Slav- 
ery still exists in some parts of the world. 
ironically in Africa,‘ where it has survived 
for ages. Slavery had no place, however, in 
the New World and it was a tragic mistake 
committed by white settlers both North and 
South. 

Lincoln made plain his feelings about sepa- 
ration of the races. An antipathy exists be- 
tween white and black men, he said, which 
requires them to live apart. When Lincoln 
mobilized the United States to bring seced- 
ing States back into the Union, he did not 
declare war on the white race. And when 
his side won, he did not surrender the white 
people of the Union or Confederacy to the 
Negro. It was after his disastrous death by 
& crazy assassin’s bullet that radical white 
men punished the South by setting up the 
Negro as a political force. 

Nowadays the Negro holds the political 
balance of power. Both parties court Negro 
voters in key cities of the North. A century 
after emerging from slavery, Negroes have 
become a privileged class. With the power 
of the Union behind them they are turning 
States into provinces and white people into 
second-class citizens. 

Abraham Lincoln would turn over in his 
grave if he knew the fantastic outcome of 
the war to save the Union. The black men 
for whom he felt compassion but not respect 
have won the victory that Lincoln intended 
as a safeguard for white man’s civilization. 


WHAT LINCOLN SAID 


June 26, 1857, at Springfield, Ill.: “There 
is a natural disgust in the minds of nearly 
all white people at the idea of an indiscrimi- 
nate amalgamation of the white and black 
races. A separation of the races is the only 
perfect preventive of amalgamation; but as 
immediate separation is impossible the next 
best thing is to keep them apart where they 
are not already together.” 

September 18, 19858, at Charleston, IIl.: 
“I will say then that I am not, nor ever have 
been, in favor of making voters or jurors 
of Negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold 
office, nor to intermarry with white people; 
and I will say in addition to this that there 
is a physical difference between the white 
and black races which I believe will forever 
forbid the two races living together on terms 
of social and political equality. And inas- 
much as they cannot so live, while they do 
remain together there must be the position 
of superior and inferior, and I as much as 
any other man am in favor of having the 
superior position assigned to the white race.” 

August 21, 1859, at Ottawa, Ill.: “I hold 
that a Negro is not and never ought to be 
a citizen of the United States. I hold that 
this Government was made on the white 
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basis, by white men for the benefit of white 
men and their posterity forever, and should 
be administered by white men and none 
others.” 

August 14, 1862, to a deputation of free 
Negroes at Washington: “Even when you 
cease to be slaves, you are yet far removed 
from being placed on an equality with white 
people. On this broad continent not a single 
man of your race is made the equal of a 
single man of ours. Go where you are treated 
the best, and the ban is still upon you. I 
cannot alter it if I would.” 





OECD 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly concerned about the congressional loss 
of its power over our foreign commerce 
and over the tariff. I do not think that 
the Congress has the power, by treaty or 
otherwise, to divest itself of a constitu- 
tional function; and I do not believe that 
anyone will say that it can do so legally 
without a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to say that 
there are other means by which this con- 
stitutional power can in fact be taken 
from us. The OECD is a good example. 
If we stand idly by while the State De- 
partment merges the United States with 
the European countries, later to be 
joined by other countries, as is proposed 
in the OECD convention or treaty, we 
will see our constitutional authority in 
this field. taken away from us as surely 
as if the Constitution had in fact been 
amended to that effect. 

Let no one make the mistake of think- 
ing that such circumvention.of the Con- 
gress is not possible. The device is very 
clear. The State Department would 
commit this country by treaty to de- 
liver to an international organization 
of which the United States would be a 
member, the very authority that the 
Constitution places .on us. What is this 
authority? It is the authority to regu- 
late our foreign commerce, not as some- 
one else wants it regulated, but as the 
elected representatives of the American 
people want it regulated. 

The members of the OECD could reach 
decisions that would be binding on its 
members, including this country if it 
were a member. 

What would these decisions be? How 
would they be generated? Would Con- 
gress be there as a spokesman for the 
United States? Obviously not. 

Who then would be there to make 
decisions for this country? Obviously 
it would be a representative of the State 
Department; and this representative 
would be taking his orders from the 
State Department and not from 
Congress. 

How far would a citizen of this coun- 
try, a farmer, a working man, or any of 
these in groups or organizations, or in- 
dustry or mine operators or any other 
vitally affected parties—how far would 
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any of them get by complaining to their 
elected representatives in Congress in 
either or both Houses, toward correction 
of injuries caused by the manner in 
which our foreign commerce was regu- 
lated? They would get nowhere for the 
simple reason that his Representative 
or Senator would be specifically helpless. 

The final effect would be the same as 
disfranchisement of the voter so far as 
his influence on our foreign trade might 
be concerned. It would be more honest, 
in putting forward the proposal to ratify 
the OECD, to call it what it is, namely, 
the deprivation of the American citizen 
of his vote in the field of foreign com- 
merce, imports and tariffs. 

As the previous speaker has said, the 
claim that the United States could not 
be bound in the OECD against its will 
does not in the least alter the fact that 
the Congress would be unceremoniously 
left out while the State Department, 
staffed by no one elected by the people, 
would speak for the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, as one member of this 
body, I must say that the OECD pro- 
posal is obnoxious and demeaning. That 
the State Department should make such 
a@ monstrous proposal is but another 
measure of its utmost contempt for the 
elected representatives of the people. In 
my judgment the time has come when we 
should say to the State Department, “We 
have had more than enough of this.” 





U.N. and Red China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
great newspaper in the heartland of 
America, the Lawrence Daily Journal 
World, Lawrence, Kans., has pointed 
out, in an editorial of February 23, 1961, 
some factors which we will do well—as 
a nation and as a member of the United 
Nations—to consider with regards to the 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the editorial in the 
Appendix. I do so, not representing the 
editorial to be final thinking on the 
matter, but rather as some thoughts 
which are vital to our considerations, 
and which should not be lightly taken: 

U.N. AND RED CHINA 

British leaders are reportedly leaning fa- 
vorably toward admission of Red China as 
a member of the United Nations. The offi- 
cial U.S. approach to this persistent subject 
is currently negative, but there are indica- 
tions that Red China will eventually make 
it, possibly with U.S. approval. 

There are three strong reasons why the 
United States is likely to eventually vote in 
favor of Red China U.N. membership: 

1. Prestige: It looks as if the Chinese 
will get approval anyway, and the U.S. posi- 
tion would be weakened if it was a strong 
dissenter and yet went unheeded by other 
members. 
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2. Whether we like it or not, the fact re- 
mains that the Communist government, 
rightly or wrongly, represents the great ma- 
jority of the Chinese people and therefore 
deserves a seat in a world group like the 
U.N. We don’t like Russia, but we have to 
recognize that the Communists are in con- 
trol and represent that nation. 

3. As a U.N. member, Red China would be 
more answerable for her acts. As it is now, 
the Reds are outlaws who are expected to 
adhere to no particular code. Upon joining 
the U.N., the Red Chinese would at least have 
to go through the motions of sanctioning the 
agency’s code of peace and harmony. As a 
signer and alleged devotee of this covenant, 
the Chinese could be held accountable for 
their acts where such is not now the case. 

In view of past U.S. opposition to Red 
Chinese admission, there is likely to be some 
“eating of crow.” But if this is to happen, 
the sooner the groundwork is laid the better. 

Maybe it won’t be quite so painful if we 
ease into it. 





Governor Freeman Debates With 
Secretary Freeman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
singular note of confusion on the part 
of many who have followed the public 
declarations of former Minnesota Gov. 
Orville L. Freeman, especially when 
those public declarations are compared 
to the more recent statements made by 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman. In an Extension of Remarks 
in the February 20, 1961 edition of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I had placed in 
substance the testimony of Governor 
Freeman as he appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Health and Safety, Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on Thursday, April 28, 1960. No 
one reading this testimony could ques- 
tion his unbending position against arti- 
ficial milk barriers which prevent the 
sale of Minnesota milk to many eastern 
markets. On February 21, 1961, I noted 
with interest an editorial in the Minne- 
apolis Star mentioning a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach of former Governor 
Freeman now that he is Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The editorial follows: 

FREEMAN VERSUS FREEMAN 

Orville Freeman, as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is finding himself at odds in some in- 
stances with the Orville Freeman who form- 
erly served as Governor of Minnesota. As 
Governor he used to fear for the future of 
the family farm. The other day he said in 
a televised interviewed that the family farm 
could take care of itself. 

As Governor, he testified against the milk 
marketing and health orders which many 
Minnesotans felt were keeping milk from this 
region out of metropolitan markets of the 
East. As Secretary, he said recently that the 
milk marketing orders had worked out very 
well. 

The Twin Cities and Duluth and other 
cities of the Upper Midwest have milk mar- 
keting arrangements which guarantee a 
minimum price for grade A milk. These 
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usually are coupled with health regulations 
which require inspection of farms supply- 
ing the milk. The inspectors will go only a 
limited distance from the city, thus milk 
from a distance may be barred. 

As a matter of fact, Minnesota milk prob- 
ably couldn’t compete in most of the eastern 
markets because transportation costs are 
high. If Philadelphia, for instance, needed 
more milk than farmers in the immediate 
area could supply, there are a lot of other 
farmers closer to Philadelphia who would 
get a chance at the market before Minnesota 
farmers did. 

Even though the milk marketing orders 
are likely to remain, Congress would be doing 
dairymen in general a favor—and the public 
as well—by setting up uniform sanitary re- 
quirements. Thus milk which met the 
standards couldn’t be kept out of other 
States, as is sometimes done. 

This is something that Secretary Freeman 
could support without apparent conflict with 
his program as Governor. 





City’s Stake in the Farm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, with all the misinformation 
regarding farm programs and the farm 
economic situation, it is refreshing when 
an article appears in any newspaper or 
magazine giving a true picture of the 
farm situation. Such an article was 
written recently by Mr. Alf T. Olsen, a 
farm writer for the Fargo Forum pub- 
lished at Fargo, N. Dak., and it appeared 
in that publication under date of Tues- 
day, February 21,1961. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Ciry’s STAKE IN THE FaRM—COLUMN EIGHT 
(By Alf T. Olsen) 

You would think that here in North 
Dakota—where so much depends on the 
well-being of our farmers and farms—that 
there would be more awareness of what 
agriculture has and is doing for the city 
dweller. 

Here are a few facts that may help the 
average city resident get a better picture of 
the importance of farming. 

The farmer spends $25 to $26 billion— 
with the zeros it’s $25,000,000,000—a year 
for goods and services to produce crops and 
livestock; another $15 billion a year for the 
same things that city people buy—food, 
clothing, drugs, furniture, appliances, and 
other products and services. And don’t 
forget, a major share of this money is spent 
in a city. 

Each year, the farmer’s purchases include: 
€2.5 to $3 billion in new farm tractors and 
other motor vehicles, machinery and equip- 
ment (about $1 billion was spent in 1959 
by the primary iron and steel industry for 
equipment and new plants); $3.5 billion for 
fuel, lubricants, and maintenance of ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles (farming uses 
more petroleum than any other single in- 
dustry); $1.5 billion for fertilizer and lime. 

Four out of every ten jobs in private 
employment are related to agriculture. Ten 
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million people have jobs storing, transport- 
ing, processing and merchandising agricul- 
tural products. Six million people have 
jobs providing the supplies farmers use. . 

A farmer receives: 38 cents of each $ 
spent for food, 2.4 cents for the corn in a 26- 
eent box of corn flakes, 62 cents of each $1 
spent for choice grades of beef, 2.3 cents 
for the wheat in a 20-cent loaf of white 
bread, about 11 cents from a 25-cent quart 
of milk, about 29 cents for the cotton in a 
man’s $4 shirt. 

Twenty percent of our disposable income 
went for food in 1959. If we had bought in 
1959 the same kinds and quantities we ate in 
1935-39, we would have spent only 15 per- 
cent of our 1959 income. 

The Japanese spend about 42 percent of 
their disposable income for food, West Ger- 
mans 45 percent, and Russians 56 percent. 

One hour’s work in a factory buys more 
food today than it did 20 or 30 years ago. 
Pay for 1 hour’s factory labor would buy: 

Round steak: 2.1 pounds in 1959; 1.8 in 
1939, and 1.2 in 1929. 

Bacon: 3.3 pounds in 1959, 2 pounds in 
1939, and 1.3 pounds in 1929. 

Milk: 17.6 pints in 1959, 10.4 pints in 1939, 
and 7.8 pints in 1929. 

Oranges: 3.3 dozens in 1959, 2.2 dozens in 
1939, and 1.3 dozens in 1929. 

Food costs have risen less since 1947-49 
than most other consumer items in the cost- 
of-living index. For all items on the list the 
increase in cost to late 1960 was 27.4 percent. 
For all food, the increase was 21.1 percent. 

The retail cost of the farm food “market 
basket” is 12 percent higher than it was 
in 1947-49, but the value of the food in this 
market basket is 14 percent lower. 

American agriculture has advanced more 
in the past 50 years than in all the prior 
years of our history. Modern farming and 
ranching has combined a progressive system 
of marketing, processing, and merchandising, 
with native ingenuity, industry and ability 
to make us the best fed and clothed Nation 
in the world. 

The next time you want to take a dig 
at the farmer stop and think it out for a 
minute—maybe you don’t have such a big 
gripe after all. 





Operations of State Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the legislatures of our various 
States have always occupied a most im- 
portant place in our democratic way of 
life. Many of our most illustrious 
statesmen, including 20 of our 35 Presi- 
dents, have served in their respective 
State legislatures, as have approximately 
one-third of the present membership of 
the U.S. Senate. 

Not many stories have been written 
about how these State legislatures op- 
erate, but one of the most interesting 
that ever came to my attention was one 
written by the late Gerald W. (Spike) 
Movius, who was an excellent writer and 
one who I am sure was known to many 
Members of the Senate. : 

Mr. President, the story that appeared 
in “Column Eight” of the February 1 
issue of the Fargo Forum at Fargo, 
N. Dak., typifies, I believe, all State legis- 
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latures. This is a very interesting ar- 
ticle and one I believe worthy of being 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article and my remarks printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

In ANOTHER WORLD-LEGISLATURE—COLUMN 
EIGHT 


Gerald W. (Spike) Movius, 53, who died 
last week and who was a Fargo Forum staff 
writer in the thirties, told something of the 
life of a newspaper reporter covering a legis- 
lature in an article published in 1947 by the 
magazine Nation’s Business. 

Naturally the article doesn’t name the 
North Dakota Legislature but it was as a 
reporter for this newspaper that he spent 
several sessions at Bismarck. 

“You, Too, Can Be Called Senator,” was 
the title under which Spike wrote in his 
customary freewheeling style. Here is an 
excerpt from that article: 


“(By Gerald W. Movius) 


“For my book, and I speak advisedly as a 
professional snoop, State legislators, by and 
large, are a great bunch of people, perform- 
ing services to their States vastly beyond 
and above material rewards. 

“It isn’t quite like ‘being in politics’ to 
serve in a State legislature, because nobody 
can shove you around. 

“The taxpayers don’t pay you enough and 
you’re not dependent on them for a living. 

“But, considering the fact that the State 
legislatures pretty much run our daily lives, 
in spite of the expansion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the chances for performing Trojan 
services are immeasurable. From appropria- 
tions for State institutions to regulating 
weights and measures, it’s the State legisla- 
ture which sits in the saddle. We get mar- 
ried under State laws; we get our haircuts 
from a man who has to fulfill requirements 
the State lays down. 

“Why does anybody want to be a State 
legislator? 

“There are probably as many reasons as 
there are legislators and there were 7,036 of 
them in the 48 States at the last count, but 
the underlying reason is because the life 
has a charm all its own. 

“It’s like a cruise on an ocean liner. Ora 
convention. Or a year at college. It’s like 
anything where a man can step from every- 
day life into another world but be conscious 
all the time he’s going back to the everyday. 

“Besides, at a State legislature, the 
strangest things can happen. 

“Gather ye ’round: 

“One day the bachelor set at a session I 
was haunting found life a trifle dull. The 
feminine help in the State house had been 
duly dated, wined and dined and the monot- 
ony of it all was making itself felt. The situ- 
ation called for new talent—female talent. 
How to get it? 

“You just can’t ship a carload of charming 
young women into a capital city in the mid- 
dle of a legislative session and get away with 
it in the better circles, innocent as it all may 
be. 

“But it was simple in this case. Somewhere 
among the all but forgotten bills was an ob- 
scure proposal having to do with the profes- 
sion of cosmetology—the art of beautifying 
skin and hair. Within 2 hours a gifted young 
house member had convinced the two lobby- 
ists for the State association of cosmetol- 
ogists that, if they really wanted the bill 
passed, they should bring as many working 
members of the profession as possible to show 
their lively interest in the legislation. 

“Within 24 hours, girls began to drop off 
the trains. Within 48 hours half a hundred 
were present. Everybody had a perfectly 
marvelous time. The bachelor boys consti- 
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tuted themselves a campaign committee and 
sent subcommittees of the charming young 
visitors to waylay and sweet talk startled eld- 
erly members who listened with one ear and 
kept the other geared to the door for fear 
the next knock meant Madam Wife had de- 
cided to come in from Whooping Hollow on 
a surprise visit. 

“It was tomfoolery, sure. 
outrageous. 

“Maybe it wasn’t dignified. But the bill 
did pass, and since it was a good bill, it 
should have. 

“I don’t know what state house corre- 
spondents would do without the lobbyists. 
The good ones watch everything that’s going 
on; they have time to prowl around all day 
and most of the night, and usually are the 
trusted repository of innumerable secrets 
which they are able to pass on to the press 
in the form of background without breaking 
their word. They may even be able to say 
with authority that, in their opinion, such 
and such won’t happen, but this or that 
will. 

“Covering a legislature is fun but not 
easy. The thing is so personalized. Report- 
ers are often shunned, brushed away or de- 
nied access to facts purely because their 
papers are fighting the majority or minority, 
as the case may be. In a typical state leg- 
islature a reporter is on his own, and, if oc- 
casionally he literally listens at keyholes in 
a manner quite undignified and unethical, 
he can’t be blamed. 

“One night a news service man talked me 
into pulling a Hawkshaw at a highly secret, ~ 
highly guarded caucus of the house majority. 
We were both in bad with the majority lead- 
ership at the moment. Our “pipelines” had 
been deserting the caucus, too, and that 
made it tougher. All that was up for con- 
sideration was impeachment of the Gov- 
ernor—just a little matter like that. 

“That day, this enterprising colleague had 
fumbled through the bowels of the big hotel 
where everything went on, and had dis- 
covered a thin, wallboard door between the 
caucus room and the boiler room. It was 
nailed shut, he said, but awfully thin. So 
we sneaked down there and stood with 
sweat pouring off us like marbles. It was 
approximately 27 below zero outside. In- 
side we were slowly stewing to death. 

“Suddenly the door we thought was nailed 
shut flew open in our faces. I whirled 
around and legged it for a flight of stairs— 
the wrong stairs. I wound up in the hotel 
kitchen. The dining room was closed for 
the night. To get back to the hotel, drip- 
ping wet as I was, I had to leave through 
the employees’ entrance and run two blocks 
to the main entrance. That cured me of 
such foolish practices. 

“I don’t know why the life of State leg- 
islatures hasn’t been fictionized more often. 
But they’ve got everything that fiction takes. 
Breathless excitement; high tension; life un- 
der pressure and a fight against time. Sud- 
den friendships made—and kept for always. 
Violent hates and prejudices but, above all, 
one thing; no man ever lasted long in a 
State legislature or accomplished much un- 
less he kept his word to friend and foe 
alike.” 


It was a little 





Future of Rice 
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HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 


ary 21 rice producers from the major 
ricegrowing States met in Washington 
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to bring to the officials of Government 
their views with respect to the future of 
rice and concerning programs under 
which the ricegrower and the economy 
of the rice-producing States might be 
enhanced. 

It is significant, I believe, that as busy 
as were the top officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Congress, 
there was present at that meeting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman, Assistant 
Secretary Charles Murphy, Assistant 
Secretary John Duncan, and CSS Ad- 
ministrator Horace Godfrey. Also «in 
attendance was the personal representa- 
tive of Food for Peace Administrator Mc- 
Govern, who had intended to be present 
but who was detained in South America 
because of the airline strike. 

Equally important was the presence of 
leading Representatives from the major 
rice-producing States, including Repre- 
sentative CLarK THompson, of Texas, 
chairman of the rice subcommittee. 

Thus, the rice farmer presented to the 
top people his own views and suggestions 
on what is needed for the future. Rep- 
resenting the Arkansas ricegrowers was 
Mr. Robert H. Smith, of Walnut Ridge. 
Bob Smith, is one of Arkansas’ top rice- 
growers and was recently honored by 
election to the presidency of the Arkan- 
sas Rice Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion. The statement that Mr. Smith 
made to the meeting, outlining the aims 
and goals of the ricegrowers, will be of 
interest to the House, and it is a privi- 
lege and a pleasure to include Mr. 
Smith’s remarks in the REecorp: 

Secretary Freeman, gentlemen of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the honorable 
Members of the congressional delegations of 
the rice-producing States, gentlemen of the 
rice industry—and that includes, of a cer- 
tainty, producers because no industry is pos- 
sible without basic materials, it is most en- 
couraging that you take time from your busy 
lives and from your many other problems to 
hear our problems and our suggestions. We 
are most grateful. 

It is my intention to burden you not with 
a long statement, statistics and projections 
which you know better than I but to make a 
few observations and a few requests which 
are possible of accomplishment without 
changes of law. 

The rice industry is not merely an associa- 
tion of processors, or even of processors and 
producers but is composed of many interests: 
the railroads, barge lines, truckers, imple- 
ment dealers, oil companies, oil distributors, 
the corner grocer, small town mechanics, 
the country banks, town banks, investors in 
securities and all of the vast array of peoples 
and businesses that operate in the areas 
where rice is produced, so when you con- 
sider the rice problems you must encompass 
all of these. 

The rice farmer and the millers of rice 
have been most diligent in seeking an ex- 
panding dollar market for their product. A 
promotion program has been in operation for 
some time which is paid for by voluntary 
contributions from farmers and processors. 
The success of this program is not as great 
as we desire but this program has made rice 
the one carbohydrate food whose per capita 
consumption has increased. As further evi- 
dence of our effort to help ourselves rice 
farmers have voted overwhelmingly for strict 
acreage controls. These with Government 
programs for distribution both at home and 
abroad have reduced the carryover from 
about 34.5 million hundredweight to about 9 
million, Along this road we suffered casual- 
ties both among producers and processors. 
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Every effort to mechanize our farms and to 
achieve efficiency in our processing plants 
has been made and the search for better and 
more efficient methods continues. 

Most processors’ profits are razor thin and 
most farmers are in little better economic 
position than they were in the late thirties. 
I saw in some news media a few days ago that 
the average age of American farmers is 49 
years. Gentlemen, if this be true, we are 
relying on a diminishing army of old men for 
food and fiber. The field is not attractive to 
our young people. Somehow this must be 
changed. And it cannot be done in short 
time for city people do not adjust to agricul- 
ture as rapidly as rural people adjust to 
urban conditions. We must be able to give 
our children an opportunity to stay on our 
farms. 

We cannot abandon acreage controls that 
now would plunge the industry into bank- 
ruptcy. One of our greatest dangers is that 
by some chance the present relatively low 
supply of rice be needed in some area of the 
world and such places do exist. Cuba may 
sometime, in the not too distant future 
we hope, again be anticommunistic such a 
circumstance with Cuban shelves and pipe- 
line of supplies empty could exhaust our 
reserves. Southeastern Asia, the great ex- 
port area of rice could possibly disappear 
into the Communist empire, such a disap- 
pearance would leave the United States with 
the only reserves of rice in the free world, 
and with present carryover exhausted we 
could again be faced with an uncontrolled 
expansion that would easily overrun its 
need. Arkansas alone, without controls, can 
produce enough additional rice to change 
our strategic reserves to a surplus and do 
so without clearing an acre of land. We do 
not believe it’s fair or wise to press foreign 
consumers into use of other grain when they 
have a distinct preference for rice endued 
if all governmental sale of rice were sacri- 
ficed to wheat the No. 1 surplus problem 
would still be wheat. 

It has been my intention, in a broad and 
general way, to state some of our problems, 
perhaps from a grower’s viewpoint—and do 
urgently and respectfully ask that to help 
solve these and many other problems; that 
acreage be expanded sufficiently for this 
(1961) crop to produce a crop large enough 
to maintain a strategic reserve at about 12 
million hundredweight. That price supports 
be at 80 percent of partity. That exports 
be continued at high levels, making full use 
of Public Law 480 and on longtime commit- 
ments to lend stability to the industry. 
Agriculture and its broad fields of interest is 
no drag on this Nation. Its accomplishments 
have made possible the great manufacturing 
and scientific advances that we enjoy. True, 
we need help from governments but all 
others are receiving help and guidance. We 
believe that the foregoing requests are mod- 
est and certainly possible of accomplishment 
under law we now have. We have complete 
faith in your fairness and do not doubt the 
outcome. 





Resolution of the City Council of the 
City of San Gabriel, Calif., Imploring 
All Patriotic Americans To Awaken 
and To Fight All Communistic Activity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rrec- 
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ORD a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of San Gabriel, Calif. 


This resolution is an expression of 
grave concern over the serious threats 
of communistic activity in the United 
States and constitutes a pledge to main- 
tain constant vigilance against this 
menace by seeing to it that our citizenry 
is informed and alert to Communist 
Party efforts in all’ forms. 


San Gabriel is my home city. I am 
proud that its officials are aware, as I 
am, that we must be untiring in our ef- 
forts against communism both at home 
and abroad if the freedom of our Ameri- 
can Republic is to survive. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 61-6 


Whereas the City Council of the City of 
San Gabriel is gravely concerned over the 
ever-increasing threat and danger to this 
country occasioned by communistic activity 
and the insidious spread of its doctrine; and 

Whereas communism in all its forms is 
diametrically opposed to the democratic 
principles and inalienable rights established 
in our constitution guaranteeing freedom of 
religion and pursuit of free enterprise; and 

Whereas only an alert, informed and vigi- 
lant people, ever conscious to the danger 
of liberty’s loss, can form the bulwark to 
take affirmative action to meet this danger; 
and 

Whereas this threat is not in the guise of 
one overwhelming disaster, but piecemeal, 
over a period of time, following the declared 
schedule of the foes of liberty: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That there be constant vigilance 
by an informed and alert citizenry, devoted 
public officials and employees, and a re- 
dedication by all loyal Americans to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our founding fathers, 
which lie within the patriotic American's 
love for freedom and regard for the dignity 
of the individual. 





Who Pays for Federal Aid to Education? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to include in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an editorial, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a well- 
written and well-presented editorial re- 
leased February 20, over radio station 
KFBB, and television station KFBB-TV, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

It provides a great deal of food for 
thought, particularly dealing with the 
inequities of the President’s proposal for 
Federal aid to education, as well as a 
clear and concise statement as to where 
the money for such a program comes 
from: 

As we see it, the message which President 
Kennedy sent to Congress this Monday 
morning indicates just how far our Nation 
has gone in accepting the let-George-do-it 
philosophy. 

We seem to have forgotten that when 
“George” is the Government, this attitude 
can be nothing more than a refusal to accept 
individual responsibility. And since we are 
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the Government, especially when it comes — 


to paying for what Government does, any- 
thing “George” does is going to be paid for 
out of our pockets. 

The President’s message was the admin- 
istration package for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, including a request for Federal grants 
of $2.3 billion for States to use for public 
school construction and/or teachers salaries 
for the next 3 years; a 5-year program of 
scholarships costing $5772 million; and an 
extension of the college housing loan pro- 
gram for 5 years at a cost of $250 million 
each year. 

The President added significantly that 
education must remain a matter of State 
and local control and higher education a 
matter of individual choice, that each State 
would have to maintain its own effort or 
contribution; and that parochial and private 
schools are specifically excluded from the 
program. 

We cannot remain neutral in this matter— 
the President has drawn up the battlelines 
and each citizen must either fight for this 
plan, fight against it, or urge the adoption 
of a plan which better achieves those things 
which the citizen believes must be accom- 
plished in this field. 

We agree with President Kennedy’s state- 
ment that “the human mind is our funda- 
mental resource.” With the rest of his mes- 
sage we disagree heartily. As we see it, this 
is one area in which Big George—Federal 
Government—should not be allowed to do it. 

Now the President has specifically indi- 
cated that education must remain a matter 
of State and local control. To achieve this 
end the Federal grants he asks for would be 
put into the hands of State school authori- 
ties. But is there no Federal control? First 
of all the Federal Government designates 
that this money be used only for construc- 
tion and for teachers’ salaries. That’s a Fed- 
eral control. Secondly, the Federal Govern- 
ment will work out the formula of how much 
of the money would go to each State—prob- 
ably on the basis of school population in each 
State, or the basis of demonstrable need in 
each State. That’s a Federal control. 
Thirdly, the program insists that each State 
would have to maintain its own effort or con- 
tribution. This in effect tells each State to 
raise its own school money by local taxes, 
to raise the Federal school money through 
Federal taxes, and actually comes close to 
telling the State what its total spending for 
schools must be. These are all Federal 
controls. 

And with some Federal controls added by 
the enactment of this program, what guar- 
antee is there that newer and more restric- 
tive Federal controls will not be added? 

Then, look at the money. The Federal 
Government sounds very generous in any 
plan making such huge sums available to 
the States to solve their education prob- 
lems. But the simple fact remains that the 
Federal Government cannot get money from 
anyone except taxpayers—and taxpayers are 
the citizens of the States. Taxpayers will 
pay the bill for education, whether the 
money comes from the loeal treasury, State 
resources, or the Federal Treasury. 

We all know that administration services 
~eost money. When we rely on the Federal 
Government to collect, count, bank, pro- 
gram, and distribute our school moneys 
we're going to pay a lot more in administra- 
tion costs than if we collect the money here, 
keep it here, and spend it here. Federal 
aid must necessarily cost more than local 
self-aid. Some States will get back a lot 
of money—because is will take a lot of 
money to give them decent schools. But, 
if they have been unwilling to tax themselves 
to build their own. adequate facilities, why 
should States like Montana which have 
worked hard to meet increasing educational 
needs, pay the bill for laggard States? 
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It seems to us that we have heard screams 
and outcries, charges and countercharges, 
about the Federal highway program and 
its operation in Montana. There have been 
remarks about Federal controls and red 
tape, stumbling and fumbling, arguments 
about where roadbuilding is done and how 
it is done. Will a sweeping program of Fed- 
eral aid to education bring us more of the 
same—with mass confusion swirling around 
that human mind of the school child, which 
the President calls our fundamental re- 
source? 

And then, the President has bent over 
backwards to explicitly eliminate parochial 
and private schools from this program. It 
appears that he wants to make every effort 
to avoid this touchy problem, since he him- 
self is a Catholic, the first ever elected to 
this office. But there are more than 
Catholic schools involved.. Under the head- 
ing of private schools, the statistics gen- 
erally lump those conducted by various 
Protestant denominations or by independ- 
ent groups of various types. Since World 
War ITI overall enrollment in public schools 
has increased 68 percent; that of Catholic 
schools has increased 110 percent; but that 
of private schools has increased a full 600 
percent. 

This sharp rise in private school enroll- 
ment indicates that a great many parents 
have exercised their right, duty, and respon- 
sibility to provide directly for the education 
of their children. They have chosen to pay 
for these private schools, while supporting 
the public school system with tax money. A 
new program of Federal aid to those public 
schools is going to put a third burden upon 
these millions of parents and on their 
schools—a burden which could easily elimi- 
nate the private school and the parochial 
school from the American scene, despite the 
fact that private schools and church-con- 
ducted schools are the pioneers in American 
education. Will Federal aid to public schools 
seriously hamper the constitutional right of 
the parent to choose religion-oriented educa- 
tion for his child, by forcing the church 
school out of business? Will it deny the 
parent’s right to choose a private school by 
forcing the private school into oblivion? 

The best thing to do with the President’s 
proposal is to fight it tooth and nail—to 
preserve our own local control over our 
schools, to preserve our right to spend our 
education dollars as we wish, to preserve our 
rights to choose what schools our children 
shall attend. Our schools are not and 
should not be the Federal Government’s. 
Resistance to Federal aid is necessary to pre- 
serve education, as we see it. 





Edward Fields, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a grand and generous gesture 
made by Edward Fields, Inc., of New 
York, a firm which manufactures rugs 
of high quality. 

Edward Fields, Inc., has donated a 
magnificent carpet for the diplomatic 
reception room of the White House. 
This rug, created by the Edward Fields 
designers, Marion V. Dorn and Louis B. 
Fisher in association with the Fine Arts 
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Commission, is oval in shape and 26 by 
36 feet in dimension. Its design incor- 
porates the symbols of all 50 States and 
it has 50 stars around the border. The 
rug is valued at wholesale cost of ap- 
proximately $13,000. 

This generous gift for the beautifica- 
tion of the Executive Mansion is in fact 
a gift to the whole Nation, for which 
grateful acknowledgement is due by the 
American people and by their elected 
Representatives. 





A British View of Kennedy: “The Politics 
of Candor” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the reac- 
tion from Europe to President Ken- 
nedy’s vigorous statements of his ad- 
ministration’s objectives gives added 
reason to believe that America is em- 
barked on a course which will strengthen 
our alliances with the Old World. 

The tenor of European comment is 
that a new realism and a firmer resolu- 
tion are notable attributes of President 
Kennedy’s attitude in assuming the 
tasks of American leadership. Indica- 
tive of that feeling are the observations 
of one of the responsible journals of 
British opinion, the Manchester Guard- 
ian Weekly, in its February 2 issue. 

Mr. Max Freedman, the Guardian’s 
Washington correspondent, notes Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s equally strong emphasis 
on measures to strengthen America’s 
military defense system while at the 
same time pressing harder for ways to 
end the “deadly arms race.” He cites 
the effective phrases in which the Pres- 
ident set forth this policy in his state 
of the union message: 

On the Presidential coat of arms, the 
American eagle holds in his right talon the 
olive branch, while in his left is held the 
bundle of arrows. We intend to give equal 
attention to both. 


In its lead editorial the Manchester 
Guardian sees new reason for hope for 
the Western alliance in the new atmos- 
phere of candor which is being created 
by the new administration. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the excerpts from the 
Guardian in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Feb. 2, 1961] 
THE POLITICS OF CANDOR 

For the past 8 years the Western World 
has suffered under government by bromide. 
That period is now over. At last the alliance 
has a leader courageous enough to treat his 
fellow citizens and his allies as adults, able 
to face unpleasant truths without flinching. 
The most striking and encouraging feature 
of President Kennedy’s State of the Union 
Message was its candor. The state of the 
economy, he said, was “disturbing”; the re- 
covery from the recession of 1958 was “in- 
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complete”; and on foreign affairs he declared 
that he had been “staggered upon learning 
the harsh enormity of the trials through 
which we must pass in the next 4 years.” 
In part, of course, this is a continuation of 
campaign politics. Yet candor of this sort 
is the most effective weapon in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s arsenal. With its help he may suc- 
ceed in breaking down the complacent indif- 
ference of the Eisenhower years, and awaken 
the American people and the world to the 
crisis through which we live. 

His first test will come over the domestic 
proposals he tentatively outlined in his 
speech on Monday. From this side of the 
Atlantic his proposals do not look revolu- 
tionary. Extended unemployment compen- 
sation; Federal aid to education; medical 
care for the aged; a bigger and better hous- 
ing program—these are all the familiar re- 
sults of the welfare state as we know it. In 
the United States, however, most of the 
items on President Kennedy’s list will be 
bitterly resisted in the name of sacred ab- 
stractions like “States’ rights” and “free en- 
terprise.” 

His approach to foreign policy and to for- 
eign economic policy was more obviously 
radical. Where the Eisenhower administra- 
tion put fiscal orthodoxy first, President 
Kennedy made it clear that he intends to 
fight the recession at home without panick- 
ing unnecessarily about the possible effects 
of that fight on the strength of the dollar. 
At the same time, his promise to put the 
whole of the gold reserves behind the dol- 
lar, including that part of the reserves which 
are now required as backing for the internal 
currency, makes his guarantee against de- 
valuation a real one. 

The most welcome section of his speech 
was his recognition of the importance of dis- 
armament and his promise that arms control 
would be the central object of his whole 
policy. Some of the steps he proposed on 
Monday may seem inconsistent with that 
goal. In fact they were not. President Ken- 
nedy recognizes that weakness on the West- 
ern side will, if anything, make the Russians 
less likely to want disarmament. His de- 
cision to expand the Polaris submarine pro- 
gram, for example, should help to lessen 
world tensions. The more invulnerable the 
Western deterrent, the smaller the risk of 
accidental war. It is, of course, true that 
the expansion of American military power 
might be provocative if it were not accom- 
panied by positive proposals for agreed dis- 
armament. But if words mean what they 
say President Kennedy cannot be accused of 
neglecting the importance of good relations 
with the Russians. 





[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Feb. 2, 1961] 


THE EAGLE’s Two TALONS 
(By Max Freedman) 


WASHINGTON, January 30.—President Ken- 
nedy told Congress this morning in his 
state of the Union message that he plans to 
revise the “whole arsenal of tools” of Ameri- 
can policy to meet the increased dangers 
that face the United States in world affairs. 

Troubled years lay ahead, and the news 
would be worse before it was better. But, 
while preparing for the worst, he would ex- 
plore promptly all possible areas of coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union and other 
nations. 

“On the presidential coat of arms,” he 
remarked, “the American eagle holds in his 
right talon the olive branch, while in his 
left is held the bundle of arrows. We intend 
to give equal attention to both.” 

In particular he wanted cooperation with 
others to invoke the wonders of science in- 
stead of its terrors. He went on: 
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‘I now invite all nations—including the 
Soviet Union—to join with us in developing 
a@ weather prediction program, in a new 
communications satellite program, and in 
preparation for probing the distant planets 
of Mars and Venus.” 

The United States was today ahead in 
the science and technology of space, while 
the Soviet Union was ahead in the capacity 
to lift large vehicles into orbit. Both na- 
tions would help themselves as well as other 
nations by removing these endeavors from 
the bitter and wasteful competition of the 
cold war. 

THE DOLLAR 

In dealing with domestic problems Presi- 
dent Kennedy said he hoped to achieve a 
balanced budget in spite of new expendi- 
tures to speed up economic recovery. He 
also pledged himself to take no action that 
would increase the price of gold from $35 an 
ounce, to impose no exchange controls, to 
continue his antirecession efforts, to avoid 
restrictive trade policies, and to do nothing 
that would weaken America’s commitments 
around the world. “This administration,” 
he said, “will not distort the value of the 
dollar in any fashion. That is a pledge.” 


DISARMAMENT 


The President emphasized that he was 
assuming direct personal responsibility for 
disarmament policy, which he would place 
in the forefront of his program. He said: 

“I have already taken steps to coordinate 
and expand our disarmament effort, to in- 
crease Our programs of research and study, 
and to make arms control a central goal of 
our national policy under my personal direc- 
tion. 

“A deadly arms race, and the huge re- 
sources it absorbs, has too long overshadowed 
all else we do. We must prevent that arms 
race from spreading to new nations, to new 
nuclear powers, and to the reaches of outer 
space. * * * 

“I have asked the other governments 
concerned to agree to a reasonable delay in 
the talks on a nuclear test ban, and it is 
our intention to resume negotiations pre- 
pared to reach a final agreement with any 
nation that is equally willing to agree to an 
effective and enforceable treaty.” 


DEFENSE STRATEGY 


He had instructed the Secretary of Defense 
to reappraise America’s entire defense 
strategy, its ability to fulfill its commit- 
ments, the effectiveness, vulnerability, and 
dispersal of strategic bases, forces, and 
warning systems, the efficiency and economy 
of operations and organization, the elimina- 
tion of obsolete bases and installations, and 
the adequacy, modernization, and mobility 
of conventional and nuclear forces and 
weapons systems. He had asked for pre- 
liminary conclusions by the end of Febru- 
ary and in the meantime had ordered 
prompt action on three steps. The first was 
to increase America’s airlift capacity. Sec- 
ond was the need to speed up the Polaris 
submarine program. Third was the need 
to accelerate the entire missile program. 
“If we are to keep the peace,” the President 
declared, “we need an invulnerable missile 
force powerful enough to deter any aggressor 
from even threatening an attack he would 
know could not destroy enough of our force 
to prevent his own destruction.” 


NEGRO PROBLEM 


In dealing with the Negro problem Mr. 
Kennedy said that the denial of constitu- 
tional rights to some Americans on account 
of race, at the ballot box and elsewhere, dis- 
turbed the national conscience and sub- 
jected the American people to the charge of 
world opinion that American democracy was 
not equal to its promise. 
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A Workable Feed Grain Disposal Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American farmer deserves direct sensible 
action to eliminate our price-depressing 
grain surpluses, and all taxpayers— 
count the farmers among them—deserve 
relief from the cost of storing these sur- 
pluses. 

Uncle Sam owns $8 billion in surplus 
farm commodities. The cost of storing 
it is $1.5 million every day. This surplus 
hangs over the market and prevents 
farm prices from rising. Many farmers 
in my district want Government out of 
agriculture, but this surplus stands in 
the way. It is a roadblock to farm pros- 
perity—and a roadblock to freedom in 
agriculture. 

Despite vast giveaway programs, the 
surplus stocks mount rather than di- 
minish. 

The Committee on Agriculture has just 
passed to the House the administration 
bill intended to reduce the surpluses. It 
will not work; and if enacted, it will 
get the farmer mired down still further 
in Government redtape and controls. It 
has many bad features, and one of the 
least offensive is the fact that it ap- 
proaches the surplus problem only 
through a weak back-door plan that can 
lead only to trouble. 

What is needed is a new and direct 
approach, such as embodied in H.R. 4944 
which I introduced Monday. 

I propose that the Government sell the 
surplus grain back to the farmers in ex- 
change for 1-year land retirement agree- 
ments. 

Producers would have the opportunity 
to buy from Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration stocks, at an attractive price, a 
quantity of that commodity equal to the 
producer’s 3-year average annual pro- 
duction of that commodity. In exchange 
the producer would agree not.to produce 
any of that commodity during that 1 
crop year, and would also agree to lay 
idle acreage sufficient to produce a like 
amount of the commodity. This idle 
acreage would be in addition to acreage 
he normally would leave idle or fallow. 

The program would be voluntary. It 
does not involve price fixing, nor dump- 
ing, nor giving away. Itis simply a plan 
to sell the surplus grain and get the 
Government out of the grain business. 
Before planting time, contracts would be 
negotiated between producers and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, setting forth 
acreage retirement details and price. 
Certificates would be issued at harvest- 
time under these contracts, and these 
certificates could either be sold or used 
to claim the commodities at the place of 
storage. 

Prices would be established by the Sec- 
retary sufficiently below the cost of pro- 
duction to obtain full participation, with 
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consideration given to grade, condition 
of grain, and local factors. 

To minimize effects of the disposal pro- 
gram on industries related to agricul- 
ture, my bill provides that the amount 
of Government grain sold back in any 
single year not exceed 30 percent of the 
US. 3-year average annual production 
of that commodity. 

The same formula could be applied to 
wheat. 

The. bill would eliminate the feed- 
grain surpluses in about 2 years, con- 
vert an unwanted surplus to cash, end 
the heavy cost of storage, and stop the 
threat to market prices caused by the 
existence of a Government surplus. 
Grains involved would be corn, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, and grain sorghums. For every 
bushel of surplus grain brought into 
market channels, production would be 
cut back by approximately the same 


amount. Thus, there would be no ad- 
verse effects on grain and livestock 
prices. 


Mr. Speaker, at stake is something 
greater than party, more important than 
taxes, more vital than a dollar sign. At 
stake is the very freedom of the farmer. 
Unless we eliminate this surplus, we will 
find the American farmer tied up in 
Government redtape forevermore. 





I Speak for Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
@ composition entitled “I Speak for 
Democracy,” written by Miss Bonnie 
Oleson, of Berlin, N.H., in connection 
with the 14th Annual Voice of Democ- 
racy Contest. 

This contest, which is sponsored as a 
public service by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, the Electronics 
Industries Association and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, honored the young men 
and women of the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, whose entries were 
selected as best in their various locali- 
ties, at a National Awards Luncheon on 
Wednesday, February 22, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Iam proud to say that New Hampshire 
was represented by an outstanding young 
woman, whose appearance, poise and 
intelligence, all reflect great credit, not 
only upon herself and her parents, but 
also upon our entire State. Miss Ole- 
son’s fine statement of the basic Demo- 
cratic principles which give our Nation 
its strength and character is truly a com- 
pliment to her training at home and her 
education at school. 

I commend this statement to the care- 
ful scrutiny of all Americans. 

There being no objection, the compo- 
sition was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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I Speak FoR DEMOCRACY 


Because I am an American, 

I am proud of my past, my present, and my 
future. 

I believe America is one huge family. 

I speak for democracy. 

To an immigrant or refugee, America is 
democracy. 

The beautiful flag of our country means 
the hope of humanity. 

The light of the liberty torch has guided 
millions to a new and better way of life. 

Our melting pot contains an interfusion 
of citizens from every continent. 

Men of every nation have lived for and 
died for this land of ours. 

We are all Americans. 

I will keep it that way. 

Everywhere I look, I see democracy. 

We stand at an assembly and give the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Later, patriotic hearts and voices soar as 
we sing the National Anthem. 

Soon it will be Sunday. 

My friends will separate and attend many 
different churches. 

When we meet that afternoon, no one will 
be shunned because of his or her belief. 

On election day I viewed my parents and 
friends voting. 

I envied them but my time will come. 

I, too, will have a place in our democratic 
way of life. 

That same afternoon, I cared for a little 
boy so his mother could go to the polls. 

No matter which way her ballot went, I 
feel I did my part. 

You say these are small things. 

They mean democracy to me. 

I will keep it that way. 

Fellow citizens, don’t take your rights for 
granted. 

Self-government is a serious business. 

Practice democracy and remember, if our 
generation doesn’t, the next generation will 
not be allowed to. 

I believe in democracy. 

I accept the fact all men are created equal. 

Although my ancestors were not the 
founders of this country, they helped build 
it and fight for it. 

Washington was an aristocrat; 
Abraham Lincoln was a backwoodsman. 

They both were Presidents of the United 
States of America. 

Equal rights and equal opportunities are 
offered here. 

I believe in America. 

I will keep it that way. 

One document called the Constitution of 
the United States has governed our country 
for more than 160 years. 

True it has been amended at times but 
it remains basically the same. 

Wise men wrote it and knowing men saw 
that it was right. 

Democracy was given to us. 

Care for it, nourish it, watch over it. 

Democracy is a wondrous privilege. 


Help me keep it that way. 





Many Oldsters Seeking To Further 
Education : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a recent “Vintage Years” 
column, by R. O. Beckman, describes the 
efforts of our aging and aged citizens to 
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continue their education on a wide va- 
riety of matters. His column describes 
attempts at self-help and efforts to make 
such training available. Mr. President, 
the article gives heartening evidence of 
growing realization that the talents of 
our elderly should be developed and put 
to work. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the column by R. O. Beckman 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE VINTAGE YEARS—-MANY OLDSTERS SEEKING 
7 To FurRTHER EDUCATION 


(By R. O. Beckman) 


Half a million persons over age 60 are going 
back to school again. They do so because 
they find that adult education keeps them 
mentally alert to enjoy the fruits of life. 

These older men and women are enrolled 
in high school or college classes or engaged 
in group discussions in Hbraries or com- 
munity centers. They are gaining knowl- 
edge in the cultural, social, economic, and 
psychological aspects of living a worthwhile 
life. They are growing with their years. 
Some are learning new languages or sciences, 
others new skills. Many are absorbing facts 
about the aging process and preparing to re- 
tire into a fuller life than has gone before. 

The number of older adults enrolled in 
formal schooling is but 1 in 50 but is grow- 
ing steadily as they find out that intellectual 
power is not lost with age and that learning, 
like eating, is a lifeleng routine. Few school 
districts and colleges have as yet taken 
energetic steps to provide broad-gaged edu- 
cational opportunities for older persons of 
the rank and file. Little staff time and few 
facilities are provided, aside from experi- 
ments in New York and a few other States. 
Some 60 institutions of higher learning are 
offering courses concerned with growing 
older but these have been largely attended 
by persons of better-than-average schooling. 

Perhaps the clearest proof that older per- 
sons can be interested in and do profit from 
adult education comes from Michigan where 
the University of Michigan and Wayne Uni- 
versity have increased the enrollment of the 
65-plus group by 12-fold in the last 2 years. 
Hamilton Stillwell, adult education director 
for both institutions, reports that 5 percent 
of the total enrollment is now made up of 
older persons and that 20 percent of those 
in daytime classes are senior citizens. 

Success of the program is reported to be 
largely dependent on a charge of $2 per 
course for those of 65 instead of $20. Two 
out of five oldsters are enrolled in liberal 
arts courses and one in five in self-improve- 
ment courses. More than half of the older 
enrollees are high school graduates. 

Stillwell reports that older adults enjoy 
studying with all age groups rather than be- 
ing segregated. They prefer convenient 
ground floor locations with good lighting, 
and daytime classes. They may try more 
than one course and reregister for added 
training later on. 

Education may help older persons to: 

1. Continue paid employment or find new 
activities. 

2. Expand mental horizons and enrich 
their free time. 

3. Keep them in touch with what is going 
on in the world. 

4. Meet the challenging changes that come 
with age. 

Going back to school or otherwise con- 
tinuing one’s self-development thus pro- 
vides a more useful purpose than merely 
staying alive. A telephone call or visit to 
the local school board office will supply 
initial information as to what is offered in 
adult education in any community. 
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Why Blackout for Congress? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, 10 days 
ago I was privileged to visit the 10th 
Congressional District of North Carolina 
ably represented by our colleague, the 
Honorable CHARLES RAPER JONAS. The 
purpose of my visit was to address gath- 
erings in honor of Lincoln’t Birthday at 
Hickory, N.C., and Morganton, N.C. 

In the course of my remarks at Mor- 
ganton, I referred to my efforts to 
modernize the procedures of the House 
of Representatives by amending the 
rules so as to remove any doubt that 
House Committees are authorized to 
permit the telecasting and broadcasting 
of their public hearings. 

These remarks apparently struck a 
responsive chord in the Morganton 
newspaper, the News-Herald. The ed- 
itor of that paper, on Tuesday, February 
21, 1961, wrote an excellent editorial en- 
titled “Why Blackout for Congress?” 
which I incorporate at this point in my 
remarks: 

Wuy BLACKOUT FOR CONGRESS? 


Republican Congressman GEORGE MEADER 
of Michigan makes a good case for a change 
in House rules which would allow certain 
special proceedings to be telecast, broadcast 
and photographed. 

We hope the issue will not be pitched 
on partisan lines, although any lifting of 
current restrictions will involve overruling 
Speaker Sam RaysurN who has maintained 
that in the absence of permissive rules no 
such telecasting should be allowed. 

Congressman MEApDER, in a speech here, 
pointed out that the U.S. Senate has no such 
inhibitions and as a result the work of 
some of its special investigative bodies— 
such as the Kefauver crime committee, the 
McClellan rackets committee, and the 
famous Army-McCarthy probe—has become 
well known to the public. 

He might have gone on to say that the 
medium of television made the present At- 
torney General, Robert F. Kennedy, a well- 
known personality as counsel for the Mc- 
Clellan committee, and figured in no small 
way in the election of his brother as Presi- 
dent. 

There is no arguing with the Michigan 
Congressman in his statement that prob- 
ably more hard work of factfinding is done 
by Members of the House, which, with a 
membership of 437, has 4 times as many 
Members, but important information as to 
its work is denied to the public to whom 
the story might be carried in the 3 ways 
he mentioned—photography, radio, and 
television. 

We would not advocate trying to televise 
every investigative function of a congres- 
sional committee, for there is undoubtedly 
much that is useful which would not in- 
terest the public sufficiently to justify TV 
time. 

But at the same time we can see no rea- 
son why this new medium should not be 
used when hearings are considered of a na- 
ture to be interesting to the people. 

Mr. MEaADER is correct in saying that if 
democracy is to work the public needs to be 
informed about the public’s business. 

It seems that a blackout should not shut 
off the House of Representatives when its 
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sister House, the Senate, has adopted, with 
benefit to itself and the public, the use of 
new media of communication. 

Why the blackout? 





Will C. Mickle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, only 
recently a young man, 34 years old, who 
was editor of the Huntsville (Ala.) Times 
died rather suddenly. He was making 
a great contribution to his community. 

In a subsequent publication, there was 
a very fine editorial written in the paper, 
entitled simply, “Will C. Mickle.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Wr. C. MICKLE 

“So you're taking journalism,” the rush 
chairman at the fraternity house said. 
“Well, you'll want to meet Will Mickle. 
He’s a journalism major, right at the top 
of his class. You'll want to know him.” 

A good many years have passed since 
then, but the Will Mickle of that day was 
much the same in appearance and attitude 
as he was last week. 

His aim during college days was to be a 
first-rate reporter, and in a way that was 
still his aim when he died Saturday at the 
age of 34. 

He was editor of the Huntsville Times 
them and he had been for 2% years, but 
his main objective was to put out a news- 
paper that reflected the attributes of good 
reporting: Publication of the unvarnished 
truth, provided the truth was worth report- 
ing, and within the bounds of good taste. 

As a reported and as an editor he felt 
strongly that one of his primary responsi- 
bilities was to focus public attention on 
the activities of all levels of government, 
and occassionally, when the spotlight re- 
vealed something Iess than perfect, he was 
troubled by the apathy of the public. 

At other times, when unpleasantness 
boiled its way to the top of the news, he 
would frown and say, “I wish those people 
would stay out of trouble so we wouldn't 
have to print this.” But he printed it. 

As a result, Will Mickle became the sort 
of a man that is hard to forget. People 
either admired and respected him or found 
that they disagreed with him, but either 
way, they remembered him. 

Sometimes in the midst of an editorial 
or news campaign where he was often sub- 
jected to fierce pressures from opposing sides 
of an issue, he would momentarily shrug 
off the burden of his responsibilities, smile 
at Some associate and say, “We must be do- 
ing great. Everybody’s mad at us.” 

He said such things lightly, but he meant. 
then seriously, for he was aware of his own 
human weaknesses and when he saw them 
in others he realized that no firm point of 
view, even when proven correct, could be 
popular with all men. 

Aside from his professional life Will Mickle 
had many facets to his personality. He was 
a tireless civic worker through the wide range 
of his organizational memberships; a loyal 
Huntsvillian, although it was his adopted 
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town; a deeply religious individual; a devoted 
son, husband, and parent. 

He was all these things, we think, and al- 
though he was a good editor, he will be 
mainly remembered for his driving interest 
in good and fair reporting, aimed at bene- 
fiting the readers, and through them, the 
community. 

The other day someone referred to the 
Huntsville Times, not in complete kindness, 
as the “Temple of Truth.” 

Will Mickle did not live to hear this ex- 
pression, but if he had and felt that he was 
responsible for it being coined he probably 
would have been very proud. 





A Strike Against Government by Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the February 23 issue 
of the Concord Daily Monitor, Concord, 
N.H., entitled “A Strike Against Govern- 
ment by Law.” This editorial clearly 
states the impact on the American peo- 
ple and their Government by the recent 
strike of airline flight engineers, and I 
commend it to examination by all Amer- 
icans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A STRIKE AGAINST GOVERNMENT BY LAW 


The strike of the airline flight engineers 
which has put airlines out of business is a 
strike against government by law, and being 
such is the more serious. 

The strikers have disobeyed their union 
officers. They have defied the finding of a 
Federal mediation board. They have ignored 
the President’s creation of a fact-finding 
board in accordance with law to prevent the 
strike. They have paid no attention to court 
injunctions against their wildcat: strike. 

Quite aside from all this the strikers have 
failed to live up to their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities under the union contract they 
have with the airlines, thus bringing into 
question their own good faith in collective 
bargaining. 

There may be justification for their sus- 
picions that if their union and that of the 
airline pilots are made one the pilots, being 
more numerous, will dominate and the flight 
engineers may progressively find themselves 
out of employment. Just why a vote has 
been ordered on whether the pilots union 
shall represent both pilots and engineers we 
don’t know. But the answer to that and 
other questions in dispute are matters for 
the fact-finding board to determine. 


The use of ever bigger and faster planes 
is reducing the number of both pilots and 
flight engineers needed to transport a given 
number of passengers a given number of 
miles. The change is inevitable and the 
strike cannot prevent such progress, even 
though it results in job displacements. 

In the meantime the illegal strike is in- 
conveniencing many thousands of travelers, 
it is throwing out of work thousands of 
other workers, and it is causing economic 
losses of considerable size, The laws which 
have been violated were enacted in an at- 
tempt by the Government of the American 
people to prevent just such consequenzes 








occur government by law diminishes in the 
world, to the loss of all mankind. 





Pancake Day Race Between Liberal, 
Kans., and Olney, England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
year the Pancake Day Race between 
Liberal, Kans., and Olney, England, was 
held on Shrove Tuesday, February 14. 

This was the 12th annual running of 
this race and during the past 12 years 
great interest has developed in this. pro- 
gram, not only in the United States, but 
also in England. 

The citizens of Liberal are to be com- 
mended for their part in a splendid pro- 
gram of international relations. 

It was my privilege to serve as host in 
Washington, D.C., where we served 2,000 
paneakes in the Senate restaurants, 
which were enjoyed by Members of the 
Senate and their staffs. 

A very excellent article was written on 
Pancake Day by Ron Kull of the Topeka 
Daily Capital. The article appeared in 
the Sunday, February 19, issue of the 
Capital, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
“RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

In Kansas 
(By Ron Kull) 

Less than 20 years ago, Liberal was a dusty, 
drab, little town—one of a few located in 
what early-day explorers called the desert of 
southwestern Kansas. Not long before, land 
in the area had been selling dirt cheap. 

Then came oil, gas, and the pipeline com- 
panies. Things have changed in Liberal. It 
is one of the fastest growing areas in the 
State. The former town—now a city— 
boasts three new bank buildings, a batch of 
new motels—new homes, schools, and busi- 
nesses. 

But while oil and its related wealth may 
have been the driving force of this city I 
submit that it is the people of Liberal which 
make it distinct from other cities in the 
area—or even the State. 

This difference in Liberal people is best 
illustrated by their activities last week in 
conjunction with the International Pancake 
Day Race, 

No matter how you slice it, pancake races 
really are pretty absurd. They consist of a 
group of women or young ladies running 
along the street carrying skillets. The la- 
dies are neither graceful nor especially 
athletic. 
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If such a race were to be held in Topeka— 
or most other cities of the State—it un- 
doubtedly would create interest. But this 
interest would lie mainly in the conjecture 
of how long it would take the representatives 
of the local mental establishments to round 
up the participants. 

But Liberal’s pancake race is a big deal. 
One newsman who seemed better at count- 
ing noses than I-am said 12,000 people 
watched the race.. All I can say is that there 
were a heck of a lot of people on hand for 
Liberal’s big deal. 

The pancake race, which started out as a 
simple affair 12 years ago, has been embel- 
lished year by year by Liberal’s Chamber of 
Commerce, Jaycees, Jaycee Janes, service 
clubs—all of which take part in the cele- 
bration. 

There is now a children’s pancake race, a 
huge parade, and the giant pancake break- 
fast, to which my eager escort pulled me 
yawningly at 6:30 in the morning. While 
other Governors previously had refused to 
attend the event while the legislature was 
in session—fearing to turn their backs on 
our duly elected representatives even for a 
day—Gov. John Anderson came through 
with gusto for the whole event. 

The beauty contest to determine who Miss 
Flipper was to be was competed in by 36 
of the best looking girls I’d ever seen. And, 
believe me, I’ve seen some lookers in my time. 

It may be that your reaction to this whole 
affairs is that it was pretty corny. In retro- 
spect, I'll admit that it really doesn’t matter 
very much who’s able to carry a pancake 
skillet down the street the fastest. Besides, 
there seems to be an increasing sentiment 
that people who go all out for their city, 
State or Nation are kind of corny. 

But I disagree. I can remember when 
movie theater audiences applauded every 
time the American flag was flashed on the 
screen. This is no longer done. It’s just 
too corny. But corny or not, I think it’s a 
pretty good idea to support the place where 
you live, whether it’s by clapping for a flag 
or pushing a pancake race. 





Max Kroll, a Beloved Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON, Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, February 13, 1961, the Eighth 
Congressional District of New Jersey 
lost a beloved citizen, Max Kroll, of 
Clifton, N.J. 

A man of diversified talents, Max 
Kroll made his mark in the field of 
journalism. His weekly publication, 
the Clifton Journal, hds been noted for 
its fairness and honesty. 

Max Kroll in his 66 years of ample 
life did not lack civic and fraternal 
recognition. For the past 5 years, de- 
spite adverse health that would have 
dampened the spirit of less dedicated 
men, Max Kroll served as the city of 
Clifton’s representative on the Passaic 
Valley Water Commission. He was 
president of that body in 1958. His 
brothers of the press honored Max 
Kroll in 1950-51 by electing him to the 
presidency of the Pica Club, northern 
New Jersey newspapermen’s organiza- 
tion. 


February 28 


Max Kroll leaves behind his devoted 
wife of 44 years, the former Bessie 
Levy, of Passaic; and two sons, Sey- 
mour and George Kroll, who were as- 
sociated with their father in the pub- 
lishing business. 





Health Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, one 
of the major pieces of legislation that 
will come before the 87th Congress is 
the proposal for health insurance for the 
elderly, to be financed under the social 
security system. 

In the past 2 years we have made con- 
siderable advances in the public under- 
standing and acceptance of such medi- 
cal insurance. 

A progress report on these efforts, in- 
dicating how the opposition is slowly 
being overcome, was carried in the 
February 4 issue of the Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED—PROGRESS REPORT 


(By Gerald Krefetz) 


The issue of health insurance for the 
aged promises an early test for the Ken- 
nedy administration. Both the National 
Conference on Aging and a new White 
House special task foree on health recom- 
mended that medical insurance for the aged 
be financed through a social security tax. 
But resistance still flourishes, led by the 
American Medical Association, insurance 
companies, the Wall Street Journal, et al. 

Two years ago President Eisenhower called 
for a nationwide assembly to discuss the 
problems of geriatrics. The conference met 
in Washington January 9-12. Mr. Eisen- 
hower addressed the group. Although he 
avoided stating his position on medical care, 
most of his listeners were aware that he was 
dead set against using the social security 
apparatus for the purpose. “I have been 
against compulsory insurance as a very defi- 
nite step in socialized medicine,” he has 
said. 

Consequently, the conference was a dis- 
appointment to Eisenhower when it finally 
recommended medical care for the aged 
under the social security system. Nor, one 
imagines, was the then President over- 
joyed when two previous members of his 
administration also endorsed this approach: 
Marion B. Folsom, former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and Charles 
I. Schottland, former Social Security 
Administrator. 

The last Congress passed a belated health 
measure that smelled of political expediency. 
Goaded by election-year considerations, the 
Republicans defeated a Kennedy-Anderson 
proposal that was based on social security, 
and enacted instead, a program authorizing 
the national Government to extend match- 
ing funds to States willing to participate. 
Under this law, 2,400,000 persons already 
receiving some form of State old-age assist- 
ance benefit by an additional $12 monthly, 
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and an additional million individuals, not 
State beneficiaries, were expected to receive 
Federal medical assistance. The estimated 
cost of the program was $200 million a year. 

Though the legislation was signed on 
October 1, 1960, only a half-dozen States, 
at last count, have so far decided to partici- 
pate. Many States are reluctant, or in- 
capable, of providing the necessary funds. 
But even if every State cooperated, the vast 
majority of the 16 million Americans 65 or 
over, would still be unprotected, since the 
Eisenhower measure is based on a needs 
test. The needs test, which amount to a 
secular vow of poverty, is such a demeaning 
requirement, psychologically, that it could 
not have been better calculated to dissuade 
the public from availing itself of the help 
offered. 

Though 33 nations furnish medical care 
for the elderly on a national basis, up to 
last summer, the United States did not. 
Whether we can now claim to have joined 
their number seems dubious. 

Last year the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging, led by 
Senator Par McNamara, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan, revealed some startling figures gath- 
ered from the “Statistical Abstract of the 
United States of America,” dedicated to youth 
and riches, was rapidly becoming older— 
and definitely poorer. Already 8.7 percent 
of the population was over 65, compared to 
only 4 percent at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. By 1975, probably 1 American in 10 
will be over 65. So much for what medicine 
has done to check the death rate. (Ironi- 
cally—perhaps_ significantly—the medical 
profession does not consider geriatrics as a 
medical specialty.) 

What our senior citizens live on makes for 
grim reading. Their median income is about 
$966; only 15 percent have incomes over 
$2,000, 4 percent over $5,000, and less than 
1 percent $10,000 or more. Naturally, the 
type of medical protection these wages afford 
is something less than minimal. Neverthe- 
less, two sociologists, J. W. Wiggins and H. 
Schoeck, of Emory University, concluded last 
summer that the elderly are able and willing 
to finance their own medical care and em- 
phatically did not want Federal interference. 
This report was widely touted by Dr. Leonard 
W. Larson, president-elect of the AMA, and 
by the Wall Street Journal. But the co- 
organizer and 9 of the 16 members of the 
Wiggins-Schoeck project sensed that the 
report had passed the point of credulity and 
withdrew their support of it. 

Senator McNamara’s subcommittee report 
effectively discredits the Wiggins-Schoeck 
findings. More than one-third of the aged 
have no “nest egg or liquid assets” of any 
kind. While 40 percent of those over 65 
have some form of hospital insurance, the 
coverage is usually rather limited and bene- 
fits are invariably inadequate for prolonged 
or serious illness (after which the ordinary 
commercial policy is often voided). Co- 
operative health plans are better than com- 
mercial insurance in some of these respects, 
but after 65 eligibility is limited and the con- 
tinual rise in premiums (about 5 percent a 
year) tends to make the cost prohibitive. 
The result: Only 21 percent of the elderly 
with incomes of $1,200 or less (a category 
which constitutes a majority of all the aged) 
have any hospital insurance at all. 

Moreover, the real threat to the aged—one 
that neither commercial nor the group type 
of insurance adequately compensates—is the 
high cost of drugs and the increased need 
for medical, dental and nursing care. 

The reluctance of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to approve any form of medical 
care stemmed from the pious hope that com- 
mercial insurance companies would fill the 
need. Indeed, for a while the rapid growth 
of major medical insurance, since its incep- 
tion in 1949, offered some promise. Hospital 
insurance is still growing quickly; at the end 
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of 1960, 1382 million persons were covered in 
some fashion. For obvious actuarial reasons 
the aged are still uncovered (and to some 
degrees uncoverable) by commercial insur- 
ance at rates they can afford. Though a re- 
cent study enumerated some 1,200 organiza- 
tions in the health-insurance field, only 288 
of them have provisions for persons 65 years 
of age or over. 

The need for Federal action is now clear 
to both Democrats and Republicans. Clear, 
too, is the morally degrading effects of, and 
the lack of State enthusiasm for, Eisen- 
hower’s stopgap legislation of last sum- 
mer—not to speak of its insufficient cover- 
age. Whether the new frontier will succeed 
in passing any new legislation is still prob- 
lematic, despite the recommendations of the 
Conference on Aging and the special task 
force under Wilber Cohen of Michigan 
University. 

The plan advanced by the task force 
envisages the coverage of 14.5 million per- 
sons (eligibility would be 65 for men and 
62 for women) for the following benefits: 
inpatient hospital services, outpatient 
diagnostic services and nursing and home 
health services. Both this plan and the 
Kennedy-Anderson proposal, which failed of 
passage last summer, call for financing 
through an increase of the social security 
tax by half a percentage point, to be 
equally split between employer and em- 
ployee. Anticipating the thunder on the 
right, the task force went out of its way 
to state that “there would be no supervi- 
sion or control over the practice of medi- 
cine,” and “in no way will any provisions 
[of the recommended legislation] socialize 
medical care.” 

The AMA, of- course, remains unimpressed 
by the task-force report, even though it in 
no way proposes to alter doctor-patient re- 
lationships, to affect choice of physicians 
or to subsidize the general practitioner with 
Government funds. But logic has never 
been the forte of the AMA. Having earlier 
rejected outright every attempt to legislate 
medical care for the aged, the organization 
now sees the inept and unworkable Eisen- 
hower legislation as a “historic milestone” 
which “in the opinion of the overwhelming 
majority of the physicians of America is an 
excellent law which can and will work and 
deserves every opportunity to do so.” 

Individually, physicians are more sympa- 
thetic to the problems of the elderly than 
they are collectively. (A recent poll pub- 
lished by “Medical Economics—the most 
widely read medical journal—indicated that 
physicians were more troubled by “socialis- 
tic trends in the United States” than by any 
other problem.) Slightly more sophisti- 
cated medical thinking recognizes the dilem- 
ma of the aged, but insists that any solu- 
tion “‘should have the respect of those whom 
it will affect.” Presumably, the 16 million 
elderly will not respect health insurance to 
which they contribute during their working 
years through social security, but would re- 
spect doles and old-age assistance programs 
based on a needs test. 


Conservatives generally, as well as insur- 
ance companies, continue to oppose the social 
security plan. If the Government steps in 
for the aged, what’s to prevent it from ex- 
panding its activities—say to provide medical 
care for everyone? The Wall Street Journal 
warns that “each step on the welfare road 
can be considered logical only if we are pre- 
pared to go the whole journey.” There is, of 
course, no easy answer to this argument. 
But it does seem odd that insurance com- 
panies do not welcome Government insurance 
for the elderly, which delivers them from an 
onerous, unprofitable task. 

A program under social security can be 
reckoned as neither excessively expensive nor 
economically unsound. The task force esti- 
mated that its program would cost about 
$270 million—only $70 million more than 
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Eisenhower was willing to spend on his 
grants-in-aid to the States. 

The Forand bill (see “Health Insurance for 
the Aged: Which Bill Is Best?” by Leo J. 
Linder, the Nation, May 28, 1960), a social 
security plan very similar to the Kennedy- 
Anderson measure, the proposals of the Con- 
ference on Aging, and the recommendations 
of the task force all had rough sledding last 
year in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. After 4 months of heated hearings, 
the Forand measure was shelved by a 2-to-1i 
vote. The Senate Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging likewise has 
only one McNamara to every two DirKsENS 
and GOLDWATERS. 

The Democratic platform pledges: “We 
shall provide medical care benefits for the 
aged as part of the time-tested social secu- 
rity insurance system. We reject any pro- 
posal which would require such citizens to 
submit to the indignity of a means test—s 
pauper’s oath.” Will the new President be 
able to redeem this pledge? 





What Price Pollution? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the in- 
creasing number of articles on water 
pollution appearing in the Nation’s peri- 
odicals, indicate growing public concern 
with this national menace, and I am 
confident that each discussion is help- 
ing to build support for the legislation 
before the Congress to increase Federal 
aid to localities, for construction of pol- 
lution-control facilities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a particularly 
well written article, by Jack R. Berry- 
man, which appeared in the February 
1961 issue of the Utah Fish and Game 
magazine. His article is entitled “What 
Price Pollution.” It is a ringing call for 
action to clean up America’s rivers and. 
streams. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: ~- 

Wuat Price POLLUTION? 
(By Jack H. Berryman) 

We boast one of the world’s highest living 
standards. We can afford television, earth 
satellites, drive-in banks and superhighways; 
but we apparently cannot afford clean water. 

The situation is serious in Utah. The 
Bear River, according to Public Health Serv- 
ice officials, is now among the four most- 
studied rivers in the Nation because of the 
seriousness of its pollution. Along some 
stretches the water is even unfit for irriga- 
tion. Heavy industrial and sewage wastes 
are carried from southern Idaho and north- 
ern Utah and emptied into Great Salt Lake. 
The city of Logan is the chief contributor 
of raw sewage. In addition to the load car- 
ried by the Bear River, Great Salt Lake re- 
ceives raw, untreated sewage and industrial 
waste from Salt Lake Valley. Salt Lake 
City alone contributes over 30,000 gallons of 
sewage daily to Great Salt Lake. Even the 
salty waters of the lake have been unable 
to handle the load, except to preserve the 
pollutants for future generations. At its 
point of pollution, Great Salt Lake has be- 
come a great, open, stinking cesspool. 
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We have created a national disgrace 
through pollution of our lakes, streams and 
ocean shores. Only 35 miles of New York 
City’s 775 miles of waterfront are still fit for 
swimming. San Francisco has lost two more 
beaches because water did not meet public 
health standards, and Lake Michigan pollu- 
tion is so severe that 2 of 10 public beaches 
have been closed. Cleveland is losing its 
fight to keep the beaches of Lake Erie fit 
for swimming and Buffalo gave up a long 
time ago. Along Oregon’s coastline obnox- 
lous waters and foamy liquid wastes, to- 
gether with raw sewage, turned tourists away 
from Newport Beach. The Potomac River, a 
spot of beauty during George Washington’s 
time, now receives untreated, raw sewage 
from the Nation’s Capital, in full view of 
the Jefferson, Lincoln and Washington Me- 
morials. That city’s outdoor musicals are 
held less than 50 feet from the largest open 
sewage outfall in the Capital of our progres- 
sive Nation. 

Many resource problems stem from a lack 
of public education or public awareness. We 
may indeed need more public education on 
pollution, but it can hardly be'said that the 
public is not aware of the pollution prob- 
lem. It has been well covered in the State 
and national press and magazines. It is the 
subject of serious political discussion. It is 
when we get to the point of fixing respon- 
sibility and spending the necessary money 
that a lack of public morality on the one 
hand, and a great abundance of public 
apathy on the other, begins to show through. 

Pollution takes many forms. It begins on 
the watersheds and results in the siltation 
of streams, lakes, and reservoirs. Commu- 
nities contribute raw sewage and domestic 
wastes. Industry provides a wide variety of 
pollutants, ranging from slaughterhouse 
offal to highly toxic substances. 

Pollution is the destroyer of an already 
short water supply. Water is rendered un- 
fit for drinking, bathing, recreational, and 
wildlife purposes. Detergents pile up in 
great banks above sewage-laden waters and 
are blown into residential areas to the de- 
light of playing children. In short the 
waters finally become a stinking, seething 
mess defying the imagination and sent from 
one community to the next unfit for any 
use. The modern-day equivalent of the 
medieval practice of throwing sewage from 
second-story windows is becoming an ac- 
cepted way of life. 

In spite of the efforts of some communities 
“and industrial concerns, the problem is far 
outstripping efforts at correction. Many 
cities have more than once voted down bond 
issues for sewage treatment plants. We seem 
more concerned with cost than with the 
control needed to render water safe for 
other uses. The difficulty of financing pol- 
lution abatement seems ample excuse for 
industry to continue to defile the waters 
meeded by countless others for a variety of 
uses. By the same token, the voting public 
excuses itself by saying that taxes are al- 
ready too high. 

Some place along the line we seem to have 
lost sight of the basic principle that water 
should be returned to the stream in usable 
condition. Lost, also, is consideration for 
downstream users. Is it fair to those whe 
need public waters for drinking, agricul- 
tural, industrial, and recreational uses to 
send them contaminated and polluted waters 
simply because upstream municipalities and 
industries believe they cannot afford pollu- 
tion eontrol? Or do these downstream users 
have a right to expect that adequate treat- 
ment of public water supplies should be an 
accepted cost of operating a home, commu- 
nity, or business? 

In spite of the cost industry and society 
have a legal and moral obligation to con- 
trol pollution. The public has failed to ac- 

cept this responsibility. Indeed, rather than 
demanding an improvement in the situation, 
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the public has been consistent, through in- 
dividual balloting and through elective offi- 
cials, in its refusal to support pollution 
abatement. 

Of course there are obstacles. Questions 
of jurisdictional authority and responsibil- 
ity—whether local, State, or Federal; real- 
istic problems of financing; the degree of 
control necessary; and other difficulties are 
obstacles that must be overcome. But too 
often the obstacles have become the ram- 
parts from which inaction is defended. 

Nor will legislation or pollution control 
boards alone solve the problem. The re- 
cent action of Utah’s Water Pollution Con- 
trol Board in classifying the waters of the 
Bear River and in ordering an end to pol- 
lution by January 1963 is a commendable 
and necessary action. This courageous step 
forward will fail unless buttressed by public 
support. 

Just as long as society will allow indus- 
try to pollute public waters and as long as 
the public is content to pollute its own 
waters and those of its neighbors the Amer- 
ican people will get filthy, disease-laden 
waters. What has become of our pride, our 
desire to be clean, and our public morality? 





Labor-Management Advisory Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Washington Star by 
Constantine Brown. 

It is a very penetrating analysis by 
Mr. Brown of the new Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee recently ap- 
pointed by the President. As Mr: Brown 
points out, the economic strength of the 
United States is the basic foundation 
upon which the freedom of mankind 
rests. Any proposal which contains 
within it the capacity to destroy free, 
collective bargaining or to remove from 
management or labor the right to control 
their own destiny should be very care- 
fully appraised and evaluated by the 
American people. ; 

It is my intention to keep a careful 
watch on the operations of this particu- 
lar committee and from time to time I 
shall make such remarks as I deem nec- 
essary in the national interest. 

I heartily recommend that all Mem- 
bers of the Congress carefully study this 
article and thereby become acquainted 
with Mr. Brown’s analysis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT ADVISERS—QUESTION 
Posep AS TO ECONOMIC ROLE OF PRESI- 
DENT’S 21-MEMBER COMMITTEE 

(By Constantine Brown) 
Belatedly, some business and industry 
quarters as well as a few lawmakers in the 

Senate and House are beginning to wonder 

just what role President Kennedy’s 21- 

member Advisory Committee on Labor- 

Management Policy is going to play in the 

American economy. 

At first glance, there seemed nothing 
unusual about naming seven representa- 
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tives from management, seven from organ- 
ized labor, and seven “public” representa- 
“tives to a committee whose function is set 
up to be advisory only. The Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Commerce auto- 
maticaly will be members of the “public” 
delegation. 

But afterthoughts alarmed many observ- 
ers of the American labor-management 
scene when the full implications of such a 
high-level body’s influence became appar- 
ent. Will the new committee for example, 
serve to transfer the real control of the 
administration labor policy from the Con- 
gress to the Executive? 

We have, at the present time, a body of 
statutes on the subject of labor-manage- 
ment relations. These laws were passed 
only after long and mature deliberation, and 
on the whole they have been effective. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, once called a “slave 
labor law” by the leaders of organized labor, 
has been nothing of the sort. Indeed, its 
usefulness in protecting some of the vested 
privileges of the big, powerful unions has 
led some businessmen to call it a “union- 
boss” law. 

Consumers have the protection of anti- 
trust and other legislation enacted by the 
Congress over the years. To be sure, the 
laws have not plugged all the loopholes 
through which the unscrupulous and the 
greedy gouge the public through price 
fixing, monopolistic agreements, collusive 
bidding, and other practices. 

Organized labor, under Taft-Hartley, still 
enjoys the dubious privilege of monopoly in 
labor relations, and can still shake down a 
helpless employer with demands presented 
at the point of a knife. By and large, labor- 
management relations are reasonably well 
regulated by the laws passed by Congress and 
by the several States. What glaring defi- 
ciencies there are can be corrected by Con- 
gress and the States any time there is suffi- 
cient provocation, such as in the jurisdic- 
tional and organizational walkouts that 
penalize the public. 

But what will happen if the chief respon- 
sibility for labor-management relations 
passes from the legislative to the executive 
branch? Under a President favorable to 
organized labor, the White House and all its 
power and prestige could protect the unions 
from regulation by Congress. Under a Chief 
Executive favorable to management, the 
situation would be reversed but no less 
dangerous. 

The new Advisory Committee probably will 
be ruled, in the last analysis, by the so-called 
public members, who represent the balance 
between the business group and the labor 
group, theoretically. But public members 
of anything are seldom disembodied spirits. 
They have attitudes, prejudices, affiliations 
that make them often something much less 
than disinterested. 

In the past, organized labor has often com- 
plained that the public members of any 
regulatory commission or body are.men whose 
stature, wealth, experience, professions, and 
other attributes tend to classify them auto- 
matically with the management side. But 
the management story is the opposite—that 
the public members bend over backward, for 
political and personal reasons, to please the 
fat cats of the unions. 

Then there is the very real fear that the 
increasing role of the Federal Government 
in the Nation’s economic affairs will bring 
such groups as the new committee un- 
intended powers. Conceivably, the expan- 
sion of Federal powers could result ulti- 
mately in Federal contrel of wages and 
prices—a complete stranglehold in a totali- 
tarian method over the national economy. 

We need to remember that the free world’s 
fight against the menace of world commu- 
nism depends to a tremendous extent on the 
success of our traditional free enterprise sys- 
tem. It should be strengthened. 
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Springs Contributes $2,348,000 to Em- 
ployees’ Profit-Sharing Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
justly proud of a profitsharing plan 
which is in effect in the Springs Cotton 
Mills, an outstanding and progressive 
textile organization with its principal 
offices and principal operations in my 
district. The Springs Cotton Mills have 
a fund known as the “Springsfund” and 
each year they credit to the individual 
account of each employee, who is a par- 
ticipant, a share of the corporation 
profits. This is a very wonderful under- 
taking because it allows the man work- 
ing to share in his own efficiency and in 
his own productivity... I congratulate 
Mr. Close, president of the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills and each employee on this 
magnificient achievement. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the contin- 
uation of such a plan depends on a 
healthy atmosphere for the textile in- 
dustry, both as to national policy, and 
market conditions here and abroad. We 
are now facing difficulties due to the 
import situation. I remind you that 
these people sharing in the profits are 
also taxpayers and depend upon the 
textile plants operating, not only to par- 
ticipate in the profitsharing, but for their 
very jobs. 

I enclose an article from the Lancaster, 
S.C., News, special section of Thursday, 
February 23, 1961, showing how the plan 
works and what a good thing it has been 
for many people. I suggest it would be 
a wonderful thing for others to study 
this.plan and to follow the progressive- 
ness of this organization in the textile 
industry. 

The article follows: 

Pulling together for efficient production in 
1960 has meant a whopping share of profits 
for the employees of the Springs Cotton 
Mills. 

H. W. Close, president of the Springs or- 
ganization, announced this week that the 
company has contributed $2,348,124 to the 
Springsfund, the employee-owned profit- 
sharing trust, for the year 1960. 

He also pointed out that two profit-sharing 
payments had been made to all employees in 
cash during the year; one in June amount- 
ing to $785,947, and a Christmas distribution 
in December of $762,403. 

These cash payments plus the trust fund 
contribution added up to $3,896,474 in profits 
shared with employees by the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills in 1960. 

To this was added 52 weeks of production 
at full pay for all employees in the same 
year. 

The payment of $2,348,124 to the Springs- 
fund was the largest annual contribution 
ever made by the company to the profit- 
sharing trust fund established in 1953 for 
the company’s employees by the late Colonel 
Elliott Springs. 

The 2+cash distributions, paid directly 
to 12,000 Springs employees, were announced 
at the time payment was made. The total 
amount of profits shared with employees 
became known this week when Springsfund 
certificates reporting on each individual ac- 


count, were distributed to 8,836 employees 
participating in this fund. 

Total money credited to these accounts 
has reached a new high of $10,404,532 and 
represents an increase of $2,843,900 over the 
amount reported for 1959. 

The number of employees receiving these 
certificates has also shown a substantial in- 
crease. There were 8,355 in the Springs- 
fund at the end of 1958 and 8,518 at the 
end of 1959 compared with the 1960 total of 
8,836. 

The Springs Cotton Mills has no control 
over the Springsfund. It is set up under 
Federal law and once the money is paid into 
it, the trustees hold it in trust for the par- 
ticipating employees. For an employee to 
receive the full benefit of profit sharing 
two things are necessary. He must stay in 
the fund and the Springs Cotton Mills 
must earn profits to share with employees. 

Participation in the fund is voluntary 
and costs an employee nothing. There are 
no deductions from his pay at any time. 
His contribution is loyalty to the company 
and a respect for the simple fact that effi- 
cient production makes profits and profit 
sharing possible. 

His share in the Springsfund, if left 
undisturbed, increases in value year after 
year until the day he decides to retire or 
becomes permanently disabled. Then every- 
thing credited to him is paid him in cash. 
In the event of his death, his family or 
named heirs receive all that has been cred- 
ited to him. 

If he becomes a little itchy for some of 
that money accumulating in his Springs- 
fund account, he can draw down his cash. 
But, in doing this, he has itched himself 
right out of a. lot of money being held for 


his retirement or disability, or for his family 


if he dies. 

If John Doe, listed on the Springsfund 
certificate on the front page, felt a pressing 
need for a little money and drew down his 
cash, he would not receive the $1,072 credited 
to him. He would get only $607.02. The 
rest would be forfeited to the Springsfund 
and would be added to the shares of those 
employees remaining in it. 

John Doe would lose something else; his 
right to share in the company’s profits for 
3 years. Since his share in the Springsfund 
increased $306.44 this past year, 3 years of 
being left out in the cold could add up to 
$900 or more. 

During the year 1960 the trustees of the 
Springsfund paid out a total of $312,047 to 
employees for the following reasons: Retire- 
ment, $95,441; disability, total and perma- 
nent, $32,108; death, $25,251; voluntary with- 
drawals, $94,390; terminations, $64,856. 

Payments made for retirement, disability, 
or death, represented the full amount 
credited an employee’s account. 

Those who drew down their cash or quit 
the company received just a little more than 
half the amount being held in trust for 
them. In actual cash, these employees re- 
ceived a total of $159,246 but they left be- 
hind $152,522 which was added to the total 
credited to those who remained in the fund. 

The fellow who draws down his cash does 
himself no good and defeats the purpose of 
the Springsfund. . 





The Light That Did Not Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many peoples in many lands 
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were saddened by the death of Dr. Tom 
Dooley, a man who asked only one ques- 
tion when he served humanity. His only 
consideration was: “To reduce human 
misery—what more can I do?” 


One of the finest tributes I have seen 
to Dr. Dooley appeared in the February 
16 issue of the Advocate, the official pub- 
lication of the archdiocese of Newark 
and the diocese of Paterson, N.J. The 
editorial significantly describes Dr. 
Dooley’s concern for the individual; it 
also defines Dr. Dooley’s lasting ac- 
complishments. Mr. President, I ask 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Licut THaT Dm Nor Far 


It is not uncommon to realize that in a 
century where philosophies are at war, the 
people are overlooked. In the battle of 
West against East, of free against slave, those 
who would be free and those who are en- 
slaved are forgotten. The individual is lost, 
while the nation and the race become the 
center of attention. It is the real greatness 
of Dr. Tom Dooley that his concern was with 
the individual not the nation, with the man 
and the woman and the child not mankind 
or humanity. 

It was Dr. Dooley who saw individual suf- 
fering and moved to alleviate it; it was he 
who saw individual distress and acted to de- 
stroy it; it was he who saw the wounded 
man, the diseased woman, the ailing child, 
and reached out to care for everyone that he 
could reach. It is reassuring in these times 
that men, and especially men who are doc- 
tors, can fulfill their Hippocratic oath by 
giving their lives for the care of the sick. 

Dr. Dooley sets an example to all men, an 
example to be imitated if not equaled. 
Struck to the heart by the sight of suffering 
and neglect, he might well have then con- 
sidered the frightening enormity of the task 
and turned away. His answer to the prob-_ 
lem might have been as old as the Gospel 
query when so few fish and such little bread 
was available in Palestine. He accepted as 
his especial responsibility the use of his tal- . 
ent and his education and his Christlike 
sympathy and prayed that God might multi- 
ply them a hundredfold. 

How much was wrought out of how little 
the world acknowledges today. Out of one 
man’s consecration to his vocation as a doc- 
tor hospitals were built, drugs collected, 
funds gathered. The poor and the pitiful 
found succor, the homeless shelter, and the 
hopeless new courage. 

In Dr. Dooley it is easy to recognize that 
goal toward which the ideal doctor strives. 
In Dr. Dooley the medical profession finds a 
challenge and an inspiration. 

Indeed, this may well be the real contribu- 
tion of Dr. Dooley. His hospitals will be 
swallowed up in the jungles; the people he 
helped may be drawn into the vortex of 
totalitarianism; the very land he served may 
disappear. His example will not. He will 
endure as an epitome of consecration. His 
memory will be cherished and his life ap- 
pealed to because of his fidelity to this voca- 
tion as a doctor. He will continue to be the 
prototype of those doctors who give them- 
selves completely to the care of the sick. 
He will be the inspiration of those doctors 
who deny themselves in order to consecrate 
themselves completely to those who seek 
their ministrations. The light that his 
fidelity to medicine and to human beings 
casts about the world will not fail so long as 
there are other doctors who give their lives 
in the same complete consecration to their 
vocation as physicians. 
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Pensions Will Prime Pump 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I wish to include a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the National Tribune- 
Stars and Stripes, on February 23, 1961: 

Pensions WILL PRIME PUMP 


President John F. Kennedy, through mes- 
sages and recommendations, has indicated 
his deep concern over the many unfavorable 
signs which point up to an economic reces- 
sion of undetermined magnitude. The 
President has moved energetically to combat 
the rapid rise in unemployment and also 
has called for stepped up assistance to areas 
that have been plagued for a long period of 
time with declining industrial production. 
He has further asked the Congress to make 
some modification in the social security law 
so that more liberal benefits can be made 
available to eligible recipients. 

Ali of these decisions have served a most 
useful purpose. The Chief Executive is en- 
deavoring to put money into the hands of 
those persons who have the least incomes. 
It is his hope that by these methods some 
measure of purchasing power can be re- 
stored so that the demand for consumer 
goods will be accelerated. 

In our opinion, the administration has 
overlooked a potent weapon to fight the so- 
called depression. 

The adoption of a pension program for the 
aging veterans of World War I would pro- 
vide a definite stimulant to the economy 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Not only would the Government be dis- 
charging a long past-due obligation to those 
men who fought the First World War, but 
the pension checks placed in the pockets of 
these veterans would be rapidly absorbed 
into the economic bloodstream of the Na- 
tion. Pension checks would go for food, 
clothing, rent, and all of the real neces- 
sities of life. Every segment of the national 
economy would benefit. 

There are some 2,600,000 surviving veterans 
of 1917 and 1918. Nearly half of those men 
who went out to answer the call of their 
country during the First World War have 
passed away. Each year sees the ranks of 
these veterans decimated by about 125,000. 
This figure will increase rapidly as the years 
go by. For thousands of these men pens‘cns 
can, and probably will, come too late. 

To many of these veterans who are ill, aged 
and in dire need, the thought of America 
playing Santa Claus to ‘the world in the 
form of billions appropriated for countries 
which are perhaps only a dot on the map in 
the minds of the American people, is not in 
accord with the historical treatment of war 
veterans of this Nation. They can see little 
reason in feeding and clothing unfortunate 
natives in Asian and African countries while 
men who have offered their lives in defense 
of this country are in desperate and poverty- 
ridden circumstances. 

It has long been the policy of the United 
States to care liberally for those men who 
have defended it in time of war. This was 
recognized by the framers of the platform of 
the National Democratic Convention which 
was held in Los Angeles, Calif., last July. In- 
serted in that platform was a paragraph 
which refers specifically to the veterans of 
World War I. We quote, “Veterans of World 
War I whose Federal benefits have not 
matched those of veterans of subsequent 
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service will receive the special attention of 
the Democratic Party looking toward equi- 
table adjustment.” 

Not only are these long-overdue benefits 
acknowledged by the Democratic Party, but 
we feel that the people of this Nation are 
thoroughly in accord with the historical pen- 
sion policy that has been in effect in this 
country since the days of the Revolution. 

Payment of pensions to World War I veter- 
ans now would rate as a high priority pump- 
priming objective. 





Censors at Large 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Saturday the Washington Daily News 
had an excellent comment on a recent 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The editorial stated in part: 

Motion picture producers, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasters, book publishers, and the 
Authors League have joined forces official- 
ly to fight a common enemy—censorship. 

And well they might. For a surprising 
5-to-4 decision of the Supreme Court in Jan- 
uary seems to give the movie censor a blank 
check. What can be done to movies quite 
possibly could be done to radio, TV, books, 
magazines, newspapers or any other form 
of communication. 


Earlier I commented in the Senate on 
the effect of that decision; and I think 
the editorial of the Washington News 
succinctly points up the dangers which 
many of us in America see inherent in 
the majority decision. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial appear in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orp, as follows: 

CENSORS AT LARGE 


Motion picture producers, radio and televi- 
sion broadcasters, book publishers and the 
Authors League have joined forces officially 
to fight a common enemy—censorship. 

And well they might. For a surprising 5-4 
decision of the Supreme Court in January 
seems to give the movie censor a blank 
check. What can be done to movies quite 
possibly could be done to radio, TV, books, 
magazines, newspapers or any other form of 
communication. 

The Court’s decision held that the Chicago 
movie censor could require approval of a pic- 
ture before its public showing. In a word, 
the cenSor now may prevent—or endlessly 
delay—the showing of any movie he happens 
to dislike, for whatever reason. 


“The Chicago scheme has no procedural 
safeguards,” Chief Justice Warren noted in 
his dissent; “there is no trial of the issue be- 
fore the blanket injunction against exhibi- 
tion becomes effective.” 

And, as the Chief Justice also remarked, 
“The likelihood of a fair and impartial trial 
disappears when the censor is both prosecu- 
tor and judge.” 

The movie industry has a production code, 
which has operated effectively. The police 
power and laws against obscenity are ade- 
quate for coping with any pictures, TV pro- 
grams or books which violate ordinary de- 
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cencies. Those who offend are not free of 
responsibility for their offenses. 

The censor, with Power to say in advance 
what may or may not be published, is the 
favorite instrument of dictators. He is a 
means of suppressing ideas and information, 
and infringing on the public’s right to a 
free choice of what it shall read or see. 

“The censor,” said the Chief Justice, “is 
beholden to those who sponsored the crea- 
tion of his office, to those who are most radi- 
cally preoccupied with the suppression of 
communication. The censor’s function is to 
restrict and restrain; his decisions are insu- 
lated from the pressures that might be 
brought to bear by public sentiment if the 
public were given an opportunity to see what 
the censor has curbed.” 

In less judicial language, the censor more 
often than not is a political hack or a bu- 
reaucrat. It is the essence of his job to de- 
lete, to revise or to prohibit. He presumes, 
by the nature of his exalted position, to 
know better than the people what is good for 
the public and what isn’t. His function is a 
denial of the constitutional freedoms in- 
herent in our system. 





The Honorable Howard Worth Smith, 
of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a resolution passed by the Demo- 
cratic district committee for the Eighth 
Congressional District of Virginia in re- 
spect to the services of the distinguished 
Representative from that district and 
the dean of our Virginia delegation, the 
Honorable Howarp WortTH SMITH. 

This resolution was read at the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner held at the John 
Marshall Hotel in Richmond on Satur- 
day night, February 25. Judge SmiTH 
received a heartwarming and enthusias- 
tic reception by the Democrats assembled 
on this occasion from all over Virginia. 

Judge SmitH has never sought pub- 
licity. On the other hand it has ap- 
peared to his friends that he has shunned 
it. In all of his public activities he has 
never considered himself, and has always 
been concerned with the highest public 
interest and a strong determination to do 
what is right regardless of what effect it 
may have had upon him personally or 
politically. This unusual and unprece- 
dented tribute to Judge SmitTH by the 
Democrats of Virginia was most pleasing 
and gratifying to me as I am sure it was 
to others who are associated with him in 
the public life of Virginia and of America. 


The resolution is as follows: 
RESOLUTION, EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF VIRGINIA DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE 

Whereas the Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
has served the Commonwealth of Virginia 
and the Nation for more than 40 years as a 
public servant; and 

Whereas this long and faithful service has 
been with great distinction, bringing glory 
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upon himself, his native State and Nation; 
and 
Whereas the services of this outstanding 
statesman are too numerous to enumerate 
during the past 40 years but include among 
many other services as a great public servant 
Commonwealth’s attorney for the city of 
Alexandria from 1918 to 1922, as judge of the 
corporation court from 1922 to 1928 and as 
judge of the 16th judicial circuit of Virginia 
from 1928 to 1930; and 
Whereas Howarp W. SMITH has represent- 
ed the Eighth Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia in the House of Representatives since 
1931 and has served as a member of the 
House Rules Committee of the Congress of 
the United States since 1932 and as chairman 
of the powerful committee since 1955; and 
Whereas in this important position he has 
shown unswerving devotion to the principle 
of constitutional government and the right- 
ful place of States in our federal system of 
government; and 
Whereas it is fitting that we should recog- 
nize such selfless devotion to the welfare of 
State, Nation, and fellow citizens: Therefore 
be it 
Resolved, by the Eighth District of Vir- 
ginia Democratic Committee, That we do 
hereby commend the outstanding services of 
this fine public servant and statesman, 
Howarp W. SMITH, and extend to him our 
felicitations upon his many achievements 
with the wish that he will continue in this 
fine course for years to come. 
Given this 25th day of February 1961, 
Richmond, Va. 
J. Ray Larcombe, Mrs. H. H. Walton, 
John Galleher, Thos. H. Blanton, John 
W. Williams, Ben C. Garrett, Jr., 
Blake Tyler Newton, Dan M. Chiches- 
ter, D. French Slaughter, and Henry 
B. Gordon. 





Brotherhood Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in an age when understand- 
ing of ourselves and others is essential 
for progress within this Nation and for 
harmony with other nations, there can 
be no place for bigotry or other forms 
of deliberate misunderstanding. I wel- 
comed, therefore, the blunt, timely edi- 
torial in the February 18 edition of the 
Atlantic City (N.J.) Press. In a very 
few words it manages to give us much 
to think about during Brotherhood 
Week and during the rest of the year, 
too. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Atlantic City Press editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

Our editorial salute to Brotherhood Week 
last week was a bit premature, but since we 
believe every week should be brotherhood 
week, no apologies are offered. 

Officially, Brotherhood Week is designated 
beginning tomorrow and continuing through 
February 26. The observance is sponsored 
annually by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 


The NCCJ is a civic organization of re- 
ligiously motivated people, “seeking through 
education and discussion to promote civic 
cooperation and mutual understanding 
among men of good will of all religious and 
ethnic groups without compromise of reli- 
gious belief.” It believes that brotherhood 
is giving to others the same dignity and 
rights one claims for himself. 

Some special events are planned locally. 
Brotherhood will be the theme of various 
church and synagogue programs. And there 
will be a public presentation of the 1961 
Brotherhood Week Award to Dr. Hilton S. 
Read Monday night. Dr. Read is founder 
and director of the Ventnor Foundation, 
which has made it possible for many young 
doctors from abroad to serve internships in 
this and nearby states. 

Additionally, the mayors of this and other 
communities have called upon citizens to 
rededicate themselves to the Golden Rule 
and “the principle of the Brotherhood of 
Man under the Fatherhood of God.” 

The theme of the observance is: ‘“‘Brother- 
hood—believe it. Live it. Support it’. 

What can you do for brotherhood? The 
NCCJ makes these suggestions: 

In your own attitudes (1) deal with people 
as individuals, (2) have friends in all re- 
ligious, racial, and national groups, (3) don’t 
blame others for your own faults and 
troubles. 

When you hear a bigot: (1) challenge 
prejudiced statements quietly and with 
moral principles and facts, (2) do not allow 
generalizations to go unchallenged, (3) ask 
proof of prejudiced charges, (4) point out 
that religious principles and democratic 
ideals call for fair play for every person. 

In your own home: (1) give children a good 
example by talking about and acting with 
people as individuals, (2) give your children 
love and affection so they will be secure and 
not aggressive against others, (3) give your 
children experience with children of other 
groups, (4) give children the proper mental 
health which is as important for their hap- 
piness as physical well-being. 

“Prejudice and intolerance, hate and fear, 
are diseases as infectious as a virus,” says 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI. 

Bigotry in its more virulent forms fre- 
quently begets violence such as has been 
witnessed of late in various parts of the 
South and in other areas of the world. 

Hoover states the case clearly when he 
asserts: 

“We must be ever alert to the evil in- 
fluences of groups which spread hatred and 
bigotry. We cannot have full citizenship 
for some and part citizenship for others. 
We must all work together to dispel intol- 
erance and promote brotherhood among all 
men.” 





West Virginia High School Senior, Miss 
Sherry Anne Shirley, Wins 1961 Na- 
tional Cherry Pie Baking Contest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
West Virginia has long been noted for 
its contribution to the harvest of fruits 
in America. It is, therefore, with much 
pleasure that I bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a recent contribution 
of my State to the art of preparation 
of one of our most delectable fruits— 
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the Berkeley County cherry. A young 
lady from Berkeley County, Miss Sherry 
Anne Shirley, who is a senior at Mussel- 
man High School near Bunker Hill, W. 
Va., is our benefactress in this respect. 

It was a happy occasion recently to 
be visited at my office by Miss Shirley 
on the occasion of her trip to Washing- 
ton as the national award winner in 
the 1961 National Cherry Pie Baking 
Contest, sponsored by the National Red 
Cherry Institute. Though she is a girl of 
much charm, wit, and intelligence, and 
would therefore be a welcome constitu- 
ent in her own right, Miss Shirley did 
not arrive emptyhanded. She brought 
with her one of her prize-winning pies, 
baked in a delicious crust with West Vir- 
ginia cherries. As one who has enjoyed 
good food, I will say with some author- 
ity that her pie was—and I use the past 
tense knowingly—a truly worthy crea- 
tion of the baker’s art. 

Miss Shirley’s achievement is a credit 
to the instruction of her home eco- 
nomics teacher and chaperone in the 
contest, Miss Ruhamah Miller, of In- 
wood, W. Va., and to the lifetime of ex- 
ample set by her mother, Mrs. Granville 
Shirley, whom Sherry Anne refers to 
also as a grand cook. It is encouraging 
to all of us to know that the culinary 
arts still find their devoted and expert 
practitioners among the younger gen- 
eration. ° 

I would be remiss in my responsibility, 
however, if I did not mention that Sherry 
Anne is not only an excellent cook, but 
a first-rate student as well, president 
of her senior class and vice president of 
the student council. It is her plan to™ 
continue her education in home eco- 
nomics at Shepherd College, upon being 
graduated from high school, and it is 
my firm conviction that she will bring 
credit to her college as she has already 
done to her family and high school. 

Miss Shirley attributes her success in 
the baking contest to the winning com- 
bination of plump red cherries, flaky 
pastry, lots of practice, and my confi- 
dence. Mr. President, I am able to sup- 
ply from Miss Shirley, the recipe for her 
winning combination, and in the in- 
terest of the gustatory pleasures of my 
colleagues and the advancement of one 
of the important arts of civilization, I 
ask unanimous consent that the recipe 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the recipe 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHERRY PIE 

Two (20 ounce) cans frozen cherries, 
thawed and drained 60 minutes (4 cups 
drained cherries) 

One cup sugar. 

Three tablespoons tapioca. 

One-eighth teaspoon salt. 

One-quarter teaspoon almond. 

One-half teaspoon lemon juice. 

One tablespoon margarine. 

Combine all ingredients except margarine. 
Allow to stand while preparing pastry. Pour 
cherry filling into pastry lined pie pan and 
dot with margarine. Wet edge of bottom 


pastry, place on top pastry and trim’ over- 
hanging edges. Flute edge with fingers. Cut 


1If water-packed cherries are used, in- 
crease sugar to 134 cups. 
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cherry design out of pastry and place on top 
of pie. Put strips of aluminum foil around 
edge of dish. Bake at 425° for 30 minutes. 
Remove foil and bake 10 more minutes. 


Two cups sifted all-purpose flour. 

One teaspoon salt. 

Two-thirds cup vegetable shortening. 

Four to five tablespoons cold water. 

Mix flour and salt. Cut in one-third cup 
of shortening until mixture has the consist- 
ency of cornmeal. Add remaining one-third 
cup of shortening and blend into size of 
large peas. Stir in water, two tablespoons 
at a time, until dough forms a ball. Shape 
in wax paper and divide into two parts. 
Roll one part and fit into 9-inch pie plate. 
Roll remaining dough making a design to 
allow for escape of steam. 





: Protecting the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial from the Carroll County 
Independent, Center OSsipee, N.H., on 
February 24, 1961 entitled “Protecting 
the Dollar’: 

PROTECTING THE DOLLAR 


There is no quick and easy solution for 
the problem of protecting the value of the 
dollar in world markets and halting the 
flight of gold from the United States. 

Obviously it is impossible to write an ade- 
quate thesis on international trade and ex- 
change in a single column (provided we really 
knew much about the subject, which we 
do not).. 

What is happening right now, is that gold 
is flowing out of the country to Europe. 
Higher interest rates in Europe, our heavy 
commitments for foreign aid, our overseas 
spending for our people in the Armed Forces 
and their families, our adverse balance in 
tourism, are all factors producing this condi- 
tion. And in Europe, some banking circles 
are beginning to inquire if the American 
dollar will remain as the world standard of 
monetary value. 

President Kennedy is attacking the prob- 
lem by asking that duty-free imports by 
tourists be cut from $500 to $100. Members 
of the Armed Forces are being asked to re- 
duce their per capita by $80 per member of 
the family, when overseas. And efforts are 
being made to stimulate tourists to come 
from Europe and spend money in the United 
States. 

Tt is all a very complicated business. Some 
people think of the obvious and cry “Stop 
buying foreign automobiles, liquor, and 
cameras.” 

That is exactly the way not to attack the 
problem. All American industry wants to 

‘sell overseas. Our export markets are very 
important. But if we are to sell to Europe 
and South America, we must buy from 
Europe and South America. Foreign com- 
merce is a two-way street. 

If England is going to buy cotton from 
our South, she has te have American dollars. 
It is often stated that our total imports of 
English cars is less than our sale of cotton 
to England. 

If we are going to sell construction ma- 
chinery, business machines, and printing 
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presses to Brazil, we certainly must buy cof- 
fee, and rare woods from Brazil. 

The ideal foreign trade relations between 
nations is probably where there is a very 
narrow balance of trade between them. 
That brings a healthy economy and a healthy 
monetary situation. 

Competition in foreign trade also brings 
about constant improvements in design. 
Without this technological improvement, a 
nation wakes up some fine morning to find 
that foreign markets are gone, for the com- 
petition has moved in and taken over. 

The American public has too long felt 
that any article built in Europe was in- 
herently inferior to products of the United 
States. 

However, German and Japanese cameras 
and optical goods, certain Swedish, Finnish, 
Italian and Spanish hunting weapons, some 
English, German and French autos, some 
models of German printing presses and some 
Swedish wood working machinery are used 
as standards of value. 

Furthermore, the Europeans, by refusing 
to change a model simply for the sake of 
change, and not real improvement, and by 
refusing to adopt a policy of deliberately 
induced obsolescence, make the ownership 
of their products most attractive. 


Foreign exchange is a tremendously com- 
plicated matter. Any person who thinks 
the solution is simple and easy has much 
theoretical and practical research to do. In 
simplest terms, if we are to have a healthy 
export business, we must have an almost 
equal volume of imports. 





Capt. William F. Bringle To Skipper New 
Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Tennessee are very proud of the wonder- 
ful record that has been made by one of 
our native sons, Capt. William F. Bringle. 


There appeared in the February 23 is- 
sue of the Covington Leader, of Coving- 
ton, Tenn., an article about Captain 
Bringle which follows: 

Loca. Bor Makes Goop DEPARTMENT— 
PROSPECTIVE SKIPPER OF THE Navy’s HUGE 
New Carrier, U.S.S. “Kirry Hawk,” Was 
BoRN AND REARED IN COVINGTON 


A native of Covington and Tipton County 
will take command of the Navy’s newest and 
biggest ship, the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk, when the 
giant aircraft carrier is commissioned in 
April, according to present Navy plans. He 
is Capt. William F. Bringle, son of Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Bringle and the late Mr. Bringle, of 
Covington. 

Captain Bringle has been named prospeo- 
tive commanding officer of the huge vessel. 

The Kitty Hawk, the world’s first guided 
missile aircraft carrier, which is now under- 
going sea trials and is scheduled to be com- 
missioned April 29. Versatile as well as 
mobile, Kitty Hawk is an all-weapons attack 
aircraft carrier. Aircraft operating from her 
huge deck are capable of striking with nu- 
clear and conventional weapons and air-to- 
ground guided missiles. To protect herself 
and her force against airborne attack, deadly 
Terrier guided missiles have been installed 
in place of conventional ar*tiaircraft guns, 
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assuring Kitty Hawk the ability to defend 
herself in disputed waters. 

Following commissioning at the Philade}l- 
phia Naval Shipyard and shakedown maneu- 
vers in the Caribbean area, the U.S.S. Kitty 
Hawk will proceed around South America on 
her way to San Francisco, Calif., where she 
will become a unit of the U‘S. Pacific Fleet. 

Captain Bringle attended the Byars-Hall 
High School and Columbia Military Academy 
before his appointment to the U.S. Naval 
Academy. Graduating in June 1937, he was 
commissioned ensign, and through subse- 
quent advancement Aattained his present 
rank of captain, July 1, 1955. 

During his career, Captain Bringle has 
served in numerous sea and shore assign- 
ments. His first was aboard the U.S.S. Sara- 
toga (CV-3) in the gunnery, communica- 
tions, and engineering departments as a 
junior officer. 

Reporting to the Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., for flight training, he was des- 
ignated a naval aviator in December 1940. 

In January 1941, he served as senior avia- 
tor aboard the U.S.S. Milwaukee, and he 
eventually became commanding officer of 
Cruiser Scouting Squadron 2, operating on 
the U.SS: Omaha and U.SS. Savannah. 

From September to November 1943, he 
trained at the Naval Air Station, Melbourne, 
Fla., and in December, formed the first ob- 
servation fighting squadron (VOF-1) during 
World War II. He commanded the squadron 
throughout the period of hostilities, and was 
awarded the Navy Cross for extraordinary 
heroism in action against enemy forces dur- 
ing the Allied invasion of southern France 
in August 1944. Captain Bringle also re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre with Silver Star 
by the Government of France for his part in 
the invasion. Reassigned to the Pacific war 
area, Captain Bringle and his squadron em- 
barked in the U.S.S. Wake Island ahd later 
the U.S.S. Marcus Island. 

While under his command, the squadron 
participated in strikes against enemy-held 
installations in Leyte, Luzon, Iwo Jima, Saki- 
shima Gunto, Nansei Shoto area, Okinawa 
and many other Pacific islands. His squad- 
ron contributed materially to the success of 
these combat operations in the performance 
of its primary function of spotting for naval 
gunfire and close air support of ground 
forces in repeated bombing and rocket at- 
tacks against enemy troops and installa- 
tions. For his outstanding service during 
these engagements and others, Captain 
Bringle was awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross with Gold Stars in lieu of 5 ad- 
ditional awards of that medal as well as the 
Air Medal with Gold Stars in lieu of 16 ad- 
ditional similar awards. 

Married to the former Miss Donnie Godwin 
of Coronado, Calif., Captain Bringle has two 
children, Rosalind and Donald. His official 
address is 1639 Peabody Street, Memphis, 
Tenn. 





Editorial Tributes to Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 
throughout our Nation the week for- 
mally designated as Brotherhood Week 
was recently observed. Its lofty purpose 
was to remind each of us that brother- 
hood is our true destiny, that must not 
remain a mere slogan or oratorical 
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catchword, but he made a living human 
experience. The increasingly wide rec- 
ognition of Brotherhood Week attests to 
the powerful and universal appeal of 


_this fundamental concept of destroying 


the man-made walls of prejudice and 
discrimination that divide a humanity 
created to be indivisible. In the spirit 
of Brotherhood Week, many excellent 
and appropriate commentaries have 


been spoken and printed. Among those: 


that have come to my attention are edi- 
torials from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle of February 19, 1961, from the 
Jewish Ledger, Rochester-Syracuse edi- 
tion of February 24, and from radio sta- 
tion WJTN, Jamestown, N.Y. In view 
of the pertinent significance of these ed- 
itorials, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Rochester Chronicle, Feb. 19, 
1961} 


WILL You, Too, Try Your HAND AT DEFINING 
BROTHERHOOD? 


Today marks the start of the nationwide 
observance of Brotherhood Week, sponsored 
by the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 

Dedicated members of the Monroe 
County Brotherhood Week Committee de- 
vote their individual efforts toward erasing 
bigotry on a year-round basis. For 
Brotherhood Week they work just a little 
bit harder. 

They subscribe to the thesis that Brother- 
hood Week gives people a chance to re- 
dedicate themselves as individuals to the 
ideals of respect for people and human 
rights. 

Members of the county committee were 
asked to comment on what Brotherhood 
Week means. Here are some of the replies: 

Mrs. Theron T. Holden, executive director 
Council of Church Women: “The greatest 
people of all time have been those who 
have lived their lives demonstrating their 
beliefs in brotherhood. However, brother- 
hood need not, and must not, be limited to 
great people. Each of us, believing that all 
men are created equal, can, through love 
and friendship and understanding, help to 
create a climate for peace throughout the 
world.” 

Beatrice M. Cliffe, chief constultant in 
elementary education, Rochester public 
schools: “Daniel Webster said, ‘If we work 
upon marble, it will perish; if we work up- 
on brass, time will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble into dust; but 
if we work upon immortal minds, if we im- 
but them with principles, with the just 
fear of God and love of our fellow men, we 
engrave on those tablets something that 
will brighten to all eternity.’” 

Reuben K. Davis, lawyer: “You can’t spell 
‘brothers’ without at the same time spelling 
‘others.’ ” 

Clearance J. Henry, Supreme Court jus- 
tice: “Brotherhood Week will doubtless pro- 
duce renewed demands for tolerance—a situ- 
ation earnestly to be deplored. Who wants 
merely to be tolerated? The need is for 
understanding—the great eradicator of dis- 
trust and suspicion. Genuine efforts in this 
direction cannot help but pay off in the 
growth of mutual respect and harmony.” 

Chase Taylor, program director, station 
WVET-TV: “We at WVET and WVET-TV 
are never more proud of our association with 
the fields of entertainment, sports and com- 
munity service than during Brotherhood 
Week. We can think of no other fields that 
place so much importance on a man’s abil- 


ity, and so little importance on those char- 
acteristics which are the root of most prej- 
udice.” 

Robert E. Bray, county employee: “The 
feeling of brotherhood, as practiced in the 
world of athletics, exemplified by the can- 
didates for the award of Hickok belt, is 
evidence that, with a little effort, many of 
our most formidable problems can be 
solved.” 

Robert W, Zielinski, county American 
Legion commander: “The American Legion is 
sincerely interested in any program that 
has to do with the moral and religious bet- 
terment of our community and, therefore, 
the 68 American Legion posts in Monroe 
County, totaling 7,600 Legionnaires, will do 
all that is possible to promote the objectives 
of National Brotherhood Week.” 

Jacob Gitelman, board of education mem- 
ber: “The foundation of brotherhood is a 
friendly greeting that comes from the heart.” 


John P. Lomenzo, county judge: “Our basic 
relationship as creatures of God needs only 
a daily devotion to the greatest rule of life— 
that you and I, and each of us, are respon- 
sible for one another.” 

Ira C. Sapozink, chairman, County Broth- 
erhood Week Committee: “Those who love 
God love one another; those who abide by 
the Golden Rule, practice the principles on 
which Brotherhood Week is based. Let us 
remember to live as brothers the 51 other 
weeks each year.” 

Leland R. Yost, children’s court judge: 
“There never was a time in the history of 
this troubled world when it was more im- 
portant than it is today for us to demon- 
strate to all peoples that we of this Nation 
are dedicated to the principles of brother- 
hood.” 

Robert N. Abbott, county civil defense di- 
rector: ‘“‘We must continue to strive to build 
a world based on absolute moral standards 
of honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love.” 

Norman Burgess, Monroe High School so- 
cial studies teacher: “Brotherhood Week 
serves to highlight the vital importance of 
equality and brotherhood to the students of 
Rochester; although to be meaningful, at- 
titudes of equality must be integral, on- 
going features of the educational life in our 
schools. The Communist challenge, and 
the emergence of newly independent na- 
tions of Africa and Asia, have centered the 
world’s spotlight on our democratic defini- 
tion of equality—in practice as well as in 
theory.” 

[From the Jewish Ledger (Rochester- 
Syracuse edition), Feb. 24, 1961] 


MAN AND BROTHERHOOD 


Brotherhood is a simple idea as abstract 
concepts go. But it has tremendous im- 
plications for mankind, and Brotherhood 
Week is a good time for us to review them. 

When we speak of brotherhood we mean 
that relationship which ought to exist be- 
tween man and man, nation and nation. 

We mean a relationship which, if imple- 
mented, would bring about a world func- 
tioning as one family. 

Here’s where our aspirations and our be- 
havior seem to come into conflict. We want 
to love our fellow men. But aren’t we taught 
to fear strangers? 

We want to understand our fellow men. 
But their ways are different and it is difficult 
for us to accommodate to their ways or they 
to ours. 

We want to share our blessings with our 
fellow men. But if we do, will we have 
enough for ourselves? 

We want to holp our fellow men. But if 
we do, will they help us when we need them? 

Fear and ignorance are the great enemies 
of brotherhood. And yet the idea persists, 
has persisted since man has been able to 
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put images together at will in the process 
called thinking, and will not die. 

Why? Because humankind is one family. 
Not brothers, perhaps; cousins more nearly. 
We have climbed the ladder together and we 
are as dependent on one another for survival 
as we are upon the sun and the air we 
breathe. 

The lives we lead today are as they are 
because of what others of the race did years 
ago and ages ago. 

And life in the ages to come, if there is 
any, will be, in part, of our making. 

We will build well if we do so in the con- 
scious spirit of brotherhood. 

This is published in interest of Brother- 
hood Week, February 19-26, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


WJTN Eptrrorrat 


S1 GoLpMAN. This is Brotherhood Week— 
a time for all of us to dedicate ourselves to 
the cause of understanding and fairness 
among all men and all nations. 

Brotherhood Week is a yearly reminder 
that barriers still exist—barriers that can 
be broken down only by a constant baitle 
to free the minds of men from prejudice. 
Most of us are guilty of one form of preju- 
dice or another. But make no mistake, we 
were not born with prejudices. We learned 
them. We learned them in much the same 
way that many of us were misinformed 
about other things we later found to be un- 
true—through the chance remark of some- 
one older. Prejudice is misinformation. It 
is based on the false premise that differences 
in people’s race, religion, or color makes 
them superior or inferior. This is just not 
true. 


What can we do about it? We can unlearn 
prejudice, just as we learned it. Brother- 
hood gives us the privilege of accepting 
friendship and understanding without re- 
gard to color or creed. It takes away noth- 
ing—certainly not the right to reject those 
whose character or actions conflict with our 
own. It does not mean blanket acceptance. 
It does mean fairness and judgment based 
on individuals and not religious, racial, or 
national groups. 


We urge you to support brotherhood ac- 
tively. Not only this week, but all year long. 
Prejudice does not respect any particular 
week. That’s why we must make Brother- 
hood Week last 365 days of the year. 





NATO and Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include therewith an article titled 
“NATO and Africa,” by Anthony Harri- 
gan appearing in the December 2, 1960, 
issue of the magazine, U.S.A. Mr. Har- 
rigan is associate editor of the Charles- 
ton News and Courier and has just won 
a Freedoms Foundation award for 1960. 
I commend his article to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

NATO AND AFRICA 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

The strategic problem facing NATO coun- 
tries in relation to Africa is where to main- 
tain footholds on the African Continent. 
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Western power and influence are declining 
in Africa as the Red star ascends in lands 
' emerging into chaos and Communist satel- 
lite status. 

Some Americans and assert that 
the West must accomplish complete military 
withdrawal from Africa. To do so, however, 
would amount to surrending to communism 
one of the most strategically important land 
masses on the globe. 

While it is too late to halt the collapse 
of Western authority in many parts of Africa 
with the attendant rise of Seviet and Red 
Chinese influence, it still is possible for 
NATO countries to maintain or establish 
strategic corners of defense on the con- 
tinent. 

The keys to northwestern Africa are Al- 
geria and the Spanish Sahara. Again and 
again, France has stressed the importance 
of Algeria to the entire Western position, 
but Americans have paid little or no at- 
tention. The vast territory, legally a part 
of metropolitan France, is being developed 
as a major source of crude oil for Europe. 
Furthermore, it is the homeland of a large 
and strongly active anti-Communist popula- 
tion of European ancestry. 

Spanish Sahara is one of the least known 
but most strategically important African 
territories. At the present time, it is the 
only territory on the western upper bulge of 
the African Continent now under exclusve 
European control. Because it has only a 
small nomadic non-European population, the 
problem of native revolt against Spanish au- 
thority is virtually nonexistent. Indeed, 
Spain’s claim to the region back to the 
establishment of a fort there in the late 15th 
century. , 

The Government of independent Morocco 
has been pressuring the United States to 
abandon airfields and a naval base for which 
rights were granted to the United States 
some years ago. Under existing agreements, 
the Moroccan Government could deny to 
the United States the right to use those 
facilities at the very time needed. Indeed, 
this is what Morocco did at the time when 
the United States, at the invitation of Leba- 
non, intervened militarily to protect the 
Lebanese. from falling prey to aggression. 
The utility of the Moroccan bases, designed 
for troop transports and Strategic Air Com- 
mand bombers, therefore is limited. The 
same holds true for the American airbase 
at Libya. 

A prime strategic requirement for the 
United States is to possess a large airbase 
in Africa capable of handling the Nation’s 
largest bombers and a fleet of airlift planes. 
The United States also can make use of oil 
storage facilities and anchorages on the 
African coast. Spanish Sahara provides the 
ideal location for bases to replace existing 
facilities in Morocco. 

The liklihood of obtaining rights for such 
bases is excellent. Spain has permitted us 
to build three large jet bases and a naval 
base on her home territory. Relations be- 
tween the Spanish Government and Ameri- 
can armed forces are excellent. Spain 
rightly regards herself as the sentinel of 
the West. Further Spanish-American coop- 
eration probably would be forthcoming if 
solicited. 

If France were to retain the dominant in- 
fluence in Algeria and the United States 


were able to obtain rights to build facilities = 


in Spanish Sahara, then the military ad- 
vantages to the West would be enormous. 


Aigeria and Spanish Sahara are contiguous 
territories. The two could effectively seal 
off Morocco from direct land contact with 
Communist satellites to the South, if 
Morocco should prove unfriendly to the 
West. Sub hunters would be able to patrol 


“leased immediately. 
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much of the African coast and South Atlantic 
if they possessed fuel storage facilities in 
Spanish Sahara. Most important of all, pos- 
session of bases in the two territories means 
Western control over the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean approaches to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

In the years to come, the strength of the 
Soviets and Red Chinese is likely to be con- 
centrated in Central and East Africa. The 
Republic of Guinea is ruled by President 
Sekou Touré, a graduate of the Communist- 
established African Institute in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. The former Belgian Congo 
obviously will go the Same way, barring a 
local political miracle or an unusually bril- 
liant political strategy by the West. Com- 
munism already has its agents in the Con- 
golese hierarchy. Patrice Lumumba’s vice 
premier, Antoine Gizenga, who represented 
the Congo at the special United Nations 
meeting, visited Moscow and Prague last 
year. The Lumumba-sponsored Minister of 
Information, Anicet Kashamura, attended a 
Belgian Communist. congress in Liege and 
afterwards went to Peiping. 

Elsewhere in Africa, the difficulties facing 
the West are equally serious. The so-called 
provisional government of the Algerian 
Republic, in reality the rebel leaders in 
Algeria, receives military aid from East Ger- 
many and instruction in guerrilla tactics 
from Red Chinese. Now Khrushchev is open- 
ly supporting the Algerian rebels. And Red 
Chinese diplomatic missions are fanning out 
across Africa. 

In British East Africa, the Colonial Office 
is committed to a policy of swift disengage- 
ment. A 1965 deadline for British evacua- 
tion from Kenya has been set. But Kenyan 
leaders like Tom Mboya are saying that in- 
dependence must come before that date. 
They are demanding that Jomo Kenyatta, 
imprisoned Mau Mau leader must be re- 
Europeans in east 
Africa are predicting a repetition of the 
Congo tragedy when British troops are with- 
drawn. 

Ethiopia, which the United States has as- 
sisted since the end of World War II, now 
describes itself as “neutral.” Following the 
Emperor’s visit to Moscow last year, the 
Soviet Union was permitted to establish a 
technical institute in Addis Ababa. One 
hundred technicians are to be graduated 
each year. The Soviet Union also will build 
an oil refinery in Ethiopia and in other ways 
consolidate control over that ancient king- 
dom. 

Because of Great Britain's decision to 
withdraw from east Africa, an enormous 
power vacuum will be created that undoubt- 
edly will be filled by Communist powers. 
Indeed, for several years the East Germans, 
in cooperation with Egypt, have been con- 
ducting an intensive broadcast propaganda 
program against the NATO powers in east 
and central Africa. : 

If the U.S. Government wishes to prevent 
total Communist domination of the African 
Continent, it should urge France and Spain 
to cooperate in north Africa and also sup- 
port joint South African-Portuguese efforts 
below the Zambesi. 

By retaining footholds in north and south 
Africa, the free world will not only retain 
access to strategic minerals and other ma- 
terials, a giant land mass with a European 
population committed to Western princi- 
ples, but also will control the vital oceanic 
route between the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. 


Failure to encourage NATO nations to | 


maintain footholds in Africa will mean ulti- 
mate Soviet and Red Chinese domination 
of that continent from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
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California Vegetable and Melon Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today received the fol- 
lowing wire outlining a distressing new 
development in the bracero program 
which has worked so effectively in pro- 
viding legal farm labor in place of the 
hordes of so-called “wetbacks” who for- 
merly swarmed into our country to fill 
the need for agricultural stoop labor: 


Hon. Bos WILson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This association represents vegetable and 
melon growers of California and Arizona, 
whose shipments such foodstuffs to Nation's 
markets exceed 300,000 carlots annually and 
whose production important segment of both 
States and our country. 

Vehement indignation has developed at 
mass meeting today of growers and other 
citizens of Imperial County, Calif., because 
of continued confusion, ambiguity and, 
what is now interpreted as vindictiveness of 
orders issued by department of labor per- 
sonnel in connection with the more than 6 
weeks efforts of agricultural workers organ- 
izing committee and United Packing House 
Workers Committee to obtain support from 
farmworkers—the results of which have been 
negligible. 

Now, supplementing other tactics em- 
ployed by labor department personnel, Lee 


‘'G. Williams, Special Assistant to Director, 


Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor—currently in El Centro, 
Calif—has by certified mail under dates up 
to February 25, notified the various growers 
in part as follows: 

“T hereby revoke all certifications and au- 
thorizations heretofore issued as they permit 
you to employ Mexican workers admitted 
to the United States under terms of Public 
Law 78, at any location which is picketed in 
connection with an alleged labor dispute 
situation. 

“In my judgment the lives, health, and 
safety of the Mexican nationals whom you 
were certified and authorized to employ will 
be jeopardized by delaying this order of 
revocation. 

“You and other employers engaged in agri- 
culture in the Imperial Valley of California 
are involved in labor-management dispute 
situations. Your involvement was mani- 
fested by strike action against you on 
(date) 1961. Violence has occurred in- 
volving physical injury to Mexican national 
workers. Picketing is occurring and has oc- 
curred which requires Mexican workers to 
cross picket lines to enter and leave fields 
where they work. Tension in the Imperial 
Valley is high. Numbers of persons have 
been arrested. Demonstrations have oc- 
curred. The Government of Mexico has re- 
peatedly sought the removal of its citizens 
from the employ of employers involved in la- 
bor dispute situations for the protection of 
their safety.” 

This high-handed action not only another 
slanted position taken against California 
growers but also ignores and contradicts 

of investigators and public officials 
of State of California, including Governor 
Edmund G. Brown who telegraphed U.S. 


| 
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Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, Febru- 
ary 23: 

“There is no breakdown of law enforce- 
ment anywhere within the State of Cali- 
fornia and the health and safety of all per- 
sons within our borders are secure.” 

Difficult conceive how Williams, stranger 
and entirely unfamiliar with affected area, 
can arrive at determination in few days 
totally contrary to decisions resulting from 
findings of many weeks on-the-ground sur- 
vey of State officials. 

Since when has picketing per se become 
license to permit Government bureau to 
halt and/or destroy the business of Ameri- 
cans. Such arbitrary position means De- 
partment of’Labor can at any time put 
growers out of business and cause food 
crops to rot in fields. From every field des- 
ignated by Department of Labor as alleged 
strike area, union truck-drivers have trans- 
ported lettuce from such fields to refriger- 
ator cars for transportation to the Nation's 
markets every day since labor disturbances 
instigated and despite pickets when and if 
on duty. 

When Public Law 78 argued before Con- 
gress record will show Congress recognized 
need for and sought to provide sufficient 
supplemental foreign labor to harvest Ameri- 
can crops. Regulations which have been un- 
fair not only to the growers of foodstuff for 
the American public but to the findings and 
position of our duly elected public officials in 
the State government. 

May we appeal for your assistance in 
effecting remedial, non-vacillating action 
which will now accord growers of food- 
stuff a fair shake. 

WESTERN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
FRANK W. CASTIGLIONE, 
Executive Vice President. 





Resources Program for the Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the highlights of the 19th annual meet- 
ing of the National Rural Electric Co- 
perative Association, held in Dallas, 
Tex., last week was an address by our 
colleague, the Honorable Franx E. 
Smiru, of Mississippi. He has a firm 
grasp of our natural resources program, 
and I wish to compliment him for his 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp, as part of 
my remarks, excerpts from his address 
as part of my remarks: 

REMARKS BY HON. FRANK SMITH 

Full development should be the key to 
natural resource development in the sixties. 
Every potential benefit in water projects 
should be fully utilized. This means that 
evaluation standards for multiple-purpose 
projects should be progressive. Potential 
needs must be considered to prevent their 
having to be met in the future at a cost 
far out of proportion to prudent investment 
at the present time. 

Power needs like that for domestic water 
supply, navigation, and recreation, are among 
those that must be evaluated for future ben- 
efits as well as for present day considera- 
tions. Our national goal in the power field 
should be abundant electricity at minimum 
cost to the ultimate consumer whether he 
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is served by investor-owned, local, public, or 
cooperative distribution systems. 

The Department of the Interior, in cooper- 
ation with other agencies, must reassert ite 
responsibility to provide long-range plan- 
ning of generation and transmission facili- 
ties to meet future needs, with immediate 
attention to the economic necessity of inter- 
regional Federal transmission ties. 

Regional wholesale power supply systems 
should be made responsible for meeting the 
expanding wholesale power requirements of 
all retail electric systems at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, and supplied with as much hydro- 
electric capacity as is economically feasible 
for low-cost peaking power and reserve ca- 
pacity. 

I believe also that cooperatives will be 
called upon to play a major role in the de- 
velopment of atomic power. Atomic power 
has been developed and financed by the peo- 
ple through the Government of the United 
States, and the benefits of this research 
should be made available to the public as a 
whole. ' 

I believe the Congress should take steps to 
properly define cost allocation formulas and 
other requirements for water projects that 
have been so much abused by Budget Bu- 
reau requirements in previous years. 

Some of the ideas originally proposed in 
the Kerr-Trimble bills are the basis on which 
@ number of us are presently working on 
legislation which we believe have the back- 
ing of the administration. The law should 
spell out that the benefits of all projects 
should be measured in relationship to the 
overall national economy as one of our na- 
tional goals in the field of natural resources. 





The Residual Oil Import Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the statement by Mr. Stephen F. 
Dunn, president, National Coal Associa- 
tion, made during the public hearing on 
residual oil imports conducted by Sec- 
retary of Interior, Stewart L. Udall. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Mr. STEPHEN F. DUNN, PRES- 
IDENT, NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., BEFORE PUBLIC HEARING ON 
RESIDUAL Or. IMPORT PROBLEM CONDUCTED 
BY SECRETARY OF INTERIOR STEWART L. 
UDALL, WASHINGTON, D.C., FEsRvuARY 20, 
1961 
Mr, Secretary, I am Stephen F. Dunn, pres- 

ident of the National Coal Association. Our 

organization, which was organized in 1917, 

is the industry’s only national trade associa- 

tion, and it represents both commercial coal 
producers and sales companies. 

In order to preclude repetition and con- 
serve your time, I am so far as possible 
omiting any material contained in the testi- 
mony submitted by the National Coal Policy 
Conference and the United Mine Workers of 
America. However, we are in complete agree- 
ment with their testimony. My statement 
will relate principally to my recent experi- 
ence as U.S. employer delegate at the Tri- 
partite Technical Conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva, 
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Switzerland. Seven coal-producing nations 
participated actively in the conference, 
which took- place January 16-26. The sub- 
ject of the meeting was: “Social Consequen- 
ces of the Crisis in the Coal Mining Indus- 
try.” 

I am, of course, aware that the manda- 
tory oil imports control program was estab- 
lished as a security measure. In the Geneva 
Conference, however, it became quite appar- 
ent that there is a very direct relationship 
between economic and security considera- 
tions so far as the coal-producing countries 
of the free world are concerned. 

In 1959 the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO), through its Coal Mines Com- 
mittee, found that an international coal 
crisis exists, as a result of which this tri- 
partite technical meeting to study the conse- 
quences of the crisis was scheduled. 

The ILO is, so far as we know, the only 
tripartite international organization. It has 
been working continuously on problems of a 
similar nature ever since it was formed after 
World War I by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Therefore, it has developed expertise in ana- 
lyzing causes and cures, as well as social 
consequences, of problems similar to those 
created by the coal crisis in all coal-produc- 
ing nations. Because of its unique structure 
and long experience, the ILO’s findings and 
conclusions are entitled to special considera- 
tion and great weight. 

The following seven countries, all seriously 
affected by the crisis, sent tripartite delega- 
tions: Belgium, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Japan, Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. It 
is important to note that all nations were 
represented by their well-informed govern- 
ment officials, as well as coal spokesmen from 
both labor and management. With the ex- 
ception of the government delegate from the 
United Kingdom (who abstained from parts 
of the conclusions for technical reasons) 
these government delegates unanimously 
joined with the spokesmen for coal, labor, 
and management. 

As a result, these very recent findings and 
conclusions are of special significance in 
these hearings, Mr. Secretary. 

What are the most significant impressions 
and conclusions to be drawn from this im- 
portant ILO meeting? 

1. The primary cause of the coal crisis 
in all seven coal-producing nations was 
squarely attributed to the oversupply of 
world oil and the consequent dumping of 
the residual content at below cost on world 
coal markets. All nations indicated that 
permanent measures must be adopted. Nu- 
merous references were made to the oil im- 
port quota program in the United States. 
All of the nations indicated the necessity 
of adopting similar programs, tailored to 
their own particular needs. However, none 
of the programs adopted thus far (includ- 
ing the present system in the United States) 
were regarded as adequate to meet this 
great peril, and far more stringent measures 
were considered necessary for the health, 
safety and security of the free world. 

2. I quote directly from page 22, item 74 
of the ILO report: 

“There was general agreement in the meet- 
ing on the necessity to include, among the 
conditions necessary for overcoming the 
crisis, the question of the coordination and 
establishment of a balance between the coal 
mining industry and other sources of energy. 
Almost all the delegates were of the view 
that this balance must be established in the 
first place at the national level.” 

3. Now I quote from page 24, item 79: “As 
regards problems of competition with other 
fuels, the employers’ delegates considered 
that one of the main causes of the coal 
crisis was unfair competition from the oil 
industry. Oil imports generally came from 
underdeveloped regions where social charges 
borne by the oil industry were far lower 
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than those paid by the coal mining indus- 
try. They pointed out that the coal indus- 
try had made great efforts to reduce produc- 
tion. costs and improve its competitive 
position by modernization, mechanization 
and increased productivity. Coal was diffi- 
cult to handle, transport and stock whereas 
oil was extracted, transported and unloaded 
easily at the big industrial ports.” 

Now, I shall quote briefly from the most 
significant conclusions: “Having examined, 
on the one hand, the outlook in the light 
of increasing energy needs and the develop- 
ment of secondary products from coal, and 
on the other hand, the relatively limited 
quantity of known liquid and gaseous fuel 
reserves in comparison with those of coal, 
the geographical location of some of these, 
the difficulties which may arise in connec- 
tion with a regular supply of oil products, 
the current uncertainty of a future supply 
of atomic energy at a competitive price, and, 
finally, the importance of coal mining for 
the. security of supplies as well as in the 
social field, the Tripartite meeting considers 
that, despite the appearance of new sources 
of energy on a large scale, coal remains, and 
will remain for a long time to come, the 
most important source of energy and pri- 
mary product in the modern economy.” 

Page 2, item 6 states: “The current state 
of crisis, despite its seriousness, in no way 
implies that the existence of the coal min- 
ing industry, even in the more distant fu- 
ture, may be in question. The Tripartite 
meeting considers, however, that the atten- 
tion of governments should be drawn to the 
paramount need to promote, in each coun- 
try concerned, a policy to enable the coal 
mining industry to maintain an essential 
position within each national economy.” 

Page 2, item 7 is also pertinent in the 
following quotation: “The current crisis in 
the coal mining industry is due to competi- 
tion of other fuels and to cyclical variations 
in demand. This dual characteristic re- 
quires that the measures to be taken should 
be well balanced, an effort which implies not 
only much discernment, but also consider- 
able initiative in order to provide the coal 
mining industry with a structure which will 
enabie it to meet future demands.” 

_ On page 9, part V of conclusions, item 39, 
it is recommended as follows: “To put into 
effect or to pursue systematically a coordi- 
nated national fuels policy in order to es- 
tablish the best possible balance between 
the coal mining industry and the other 
sources of energy, and to enable the coal 
mining industry to adapt itself smoothly to 
the development of other forms of energy.” 

On page 10, item 44, it is stated. “There 
should be no discrimination between differ- 
ent sources of energy so that the coal mining 
industry may be enabled to maintain and 
develop its markets. Moreover, the utiliza- 
tion of the various sources of energy should 
be rational and based upon accurate and 
impartial studies which would take into ac- 
count both the cost of installing and of run- 
ning the equipment.” 

“At the national level, and where appro- 
priate at the international level, the author- 
ities should make every effort to establish 
fair competition between coal producers as 
well as between the different sources of 
energy, particularly to eliminate abnormal 
hindrances to coal trade and to prevent 
dumping of various types of energy. The 
authorities should take action with regard 
to a certain number of price factors in energy 
products over which they have exclusive in- 
fluence, especially as regards equalization of 
social charges between different industries 
without detriment to the benefits of mine 
workers.” 

Before concluding, I shall summarize 
briefly a few other facts and opinions de- 
rived from my constant attendance at this 
intensive 10-day meeting, as well as my con- 
versations with my fellow-delegates and with 
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both labor and management coal leaders 
during a brief but intensive visit to West 
Germany’s Ruhr district, following the ILO 
meeting. 

1. The entire U.S. delegation, labor, gov- 
ernment, and employer, joined in the recom- 
mendations on which the above findings 
and conclusions were based. Mr. Secretary, 
I am sure you would have been gratified to 
see the unity of thought which existed 
within the entire U.S. delegation. Unfor- 
tunately, this has not always been so in ILO 
meetings. However, it typifies the fine labor- 
management cooperation in our industry 
which in this instance, strikingly illustrated 
labor-management government cooperation. 

This enabled the U.S. delegation to dis- 
play the right brand of leadership through- 
out the conference The reaction among 
all the other nations’ delegates was most 
favorable, and I therefore want to pay spe- 
cial tribute to constructive and outstanding 
work of both the U.S. labor delegate, Mr. 
Paul Reed, of the United Mine Workers (who 
also served as vice chairman of the meeting), 
and the U.S. Government delegate, Mr. Harry 
Weiss. 

2. Besides the United States, the only na- 
tions represented whose principal mines are 
not nationalized are Germany and Japan. 
It is especially significant that, regardless 
of what measures have been taken (includ- 
ing even the most extreme of all; i.e., na- 
tionalization) the same problem exists—the 
dumping of residual oil, and more stringent 
measures are needed to deal with the prob- 
lem. 

3. Europeans made constant reference to 
the double jeopardy or compounding of in- 
jury which is involved in relying upon resid- 
ual oil imports for fuel. They point out 
that the oversupply is generated principally 
by excessive production in the Middle East, 


-or elsewhere, as fear exists that political 


changes might soon make impossible the 
production and export of oil there. This 
situation, therefore, results not only in the 
wanton waste of a valuable mineral re- 
source, but also too much reliance on a 
fuel which might not be available if un- 
certainties ripen, while at the same time the 
ability of their coal mines to meet increased 
or emergency demands is seriously endan- 
gered. In addition, there is the vitally se- 
rious problem of lost coal reserves in the 
free world, caused by mine closures. 

4. Moreover, it is very important to note 
that while production of coal, the most cer- 
tain and most needed source of energy, is 
falling off in the allied nations of the free 
world, it is increasing in the Soviet bloc. 
Following a visit to the United States last 
fall, Dr. Helmuth Burckhardt (the head of 
the West German coal producers associa- 
tion) pointed out—in a remarkable ad- 
dress—that, while world coal production is 
still increasing steadily (from 1,735 million 
tons in 1957 to 2 billion tons in 1960), this 
increase is due to production in the Soviet 
Union and Red China. In other words, our 
allies are desperately concerned about the 
fact that, while the dumping of residual 
oil is causing irreparable damage through 
lost coal production in the Western World, 
the coal production in the Eastern bloc con- 
tinues to increase. In fact, one of the East- 
ern bloc nations, which now is trying to 
dump its slave labor coal on free markets, 
indicated there was no need for the ILO 
coal meeting since they have no coal crisis. 
It is not difficult to imagine how seriously 
our national and international defense pos- 
ture will be weakened, if this trend is al- 
lowed to continue. 

5. The workers’ delegates emphasized that 
the serious social consequences of the coal 


1This is especially important, as. the 
United States is the free world’s largest coal 
producer. 
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crisis resulted primarily from dumped re- 
sidual oil. The other nations, like ourselves 
are suffering from the desperate problem of 
coal-depressed areas. Again the problem is 
compounded. 

This is because the coal industry can no 
longer bear the cost of meeting these social 
consequences, no matter how much it de- 
sires to do so. In fact, many delegates re- 
peatedly warned that nothing should be 
done which would place more costs on our 
sorely beset industry, or in any way, jeopard- 
ize further coal’s competitive price position. 
So the more serious the situation becomes, 
the more difficult or impossible it is to cure. 
It is impossible to justify residual oil im- 
ports on any ground, if we really consider all 
the serious implications of our coal de- 
pressed areas. One section of the ILO re- 
port was devoted to relief of coal depressed 
areas, particularly through attraction of new 
industries. 

6. The report and conclusions clearly in- 
dicate that present oil import restrictions 
are not adequate and that coordinated na- 
tional fuels policies are also necessary. 

7. It was emphasized and recognized that 
the United States has problems even more 
serious than among its allies. These include 
unfair competition from dumped natural 
gas, competition from a vast number of very 
small nonunion mines and the danger of 
unwarranted Federal subsidy of atomic 
energy and water power in areas which can 
be adequately served by coal2 These prob- 
lems do not exist to a serious degree in any 
of the other six nations, except that natural 
gas has become a real problem also in France. 
Therefore, to permit residual oil imports is 
even more damaging to the United States 
than it is to other coal-producing nations. 
Moreover, since the United States still pro- 
duces the most coal tonnage, the impact on 
the safety and security of the entire free 
world could be devasting. 

8. If coal is to have a chance, we must 
first solve the structural phase of the crisis 
(e.g., unfair competition from “dumped” 
residual oil). This is possible only through 
Government understanding and interven- 
tion. We hear a lot about the missile gap. 
It also is vitally important to consider the 
energy gap. 

In conclusion, we respectfully submit that, 
in view of the great weight of international 
opinion and the common needs of all free 
coal-producing nations, it is vitally neces- 
sary that the present restrictions on residual 
oil imports be continued and that such im- 
ports should also be further decreased. 

I shall be pleased to file a written state- 
ment or make available any other informa- 
tion which might be helpful to you, Mr. 
Secretary, or to your staff. 


2 Moreover, the other coal nations can take 
steps to solve their crisis which are not 
legally permitted in the United States. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an editorial entitled “Peril in 
Foreign Fuel Oil,” which appeared in the 
February 22, 1961, edition of the Hun- 
tington Advertiser, Huntington, W. Va. 
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This editorial deals with the peril which 
our Nation faces through soaring im- 
ports of residual fuel oil, and I feel it 
deserves the attention of thoughtful 
Americans everywhere. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERIL IN FOREIGN FUEL OIL 


Overwhelming evidence of the blighting 
effect of soaring residual fuel oil imports 
upon the coal industry and its miners was 
presented by West Virginia Senator RosBErT 
C. Byrp at a public hearing Monday in 
Washington. 

The hearing was conducted by Interior 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall on his increase 
of 100,000 barrels of allowable imports a day 
under mandatory controls effective since 
1959. 

Protests came not only from the coal in- 
dustry but from officials of the United Mine 
Workers, and they were in effect supported 
by the domestic oil industry also. 

Facts and reports previously marshaled 
gave undeniable evidence that climbing im- 
ports were not only detrimental to American 
industries and their employees but even to 
the national defense. 

As long ago as 1954, Senator Byrp pointed 
out, the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy re- 
ported in effect that national safety required 
that the coal industry maintain a level of 
operation that will permit rapid expansion 
in output should an emergency arise. 

The next year the committee repeated its 
earlier findings, but residual fuel oil imports 
rose from 152 million to 163 million barrels. 

In 1957 Gordon Gray, special assistant to 
the President for national security affairs, 
reported that crude oil was being imported 
in such quantities as to threaten to impair 
the national security. 

The same year the special committee sup- 
ported Gray’s findings and recommended a 
voluntary import limitation plan. That 
year imports of residual oil rose to 173 mil- 
lion barrels. 

Under the voluntary control program im- 
ports rose in 1958 to 182 million barrels. As 
a consequence mandatory controls were im- 
posed in 1959 at least theoretically restrict- 
ing imports to the 1957 volume. 

Even under this so-called mandatory re- 
straint, however, imports rose last year to 
230 million barrels, an increase of 57 million 
in excess of the theoretical limit. 

The depressing economic effects and the 
impairment of national defense resulting 
from this constant growth of imports, even 
despite governmental order, were forcefully 
presented in Senator Byrrp’s statement. 

About 75 percent of imported oil is com- 
petitive with coal, the statement said. This 
amount was equivalent to 41,250,000 tons of 
coal. It resulted in the loss of $200,475,000 
in gross revenue for coal producers. 

That in turn meant a loss of $100 million 
in miners’ wages, or a year’s loss of work for 
18,500 men. 

In that connection it is significant to 
point out that 18,220 needy West Virginians 
have signed up for State employment under 
the emergency public works program. 

Still further, the loss of markets for 41,- 
250,000 tons of coal meant also the loss of 
over $100 million in freight revenue for rail- 
roads. This imposed a severe loss of wages 
for railway workers. 

Declining revenues of railways reduced 
their ability to maintain and replace equip- 
ment and provide work for such suppliers 
as the American Car & Foundry Division of 
ACF Industries in Huntington. 

This economic squeeze intensifies de- 
pressed conditions already existing in the 
mining areas of West Virginia and other 
States. The increase in residual oil imports 
thus tends to nullify administration efforts 
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directed by President Kennedy himself to re- 
habilitate such section. 

Even more important than this for the 
national safety, allowing an increase in resid- 
ual oil es the reliance of 
east coast industries upon foreign fuel and 
lays them open to paralysis in an emergency. 

Senator Brrp quoted from the Interior De- 
partment’s History of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, 1941-45 to show the 
crippling effects of submarine warfare upon 
petroleum inventories in the East. 

In another such war the superiority of 
the Russian submarine fleet might well cut 
off all our foreign supplies of oil. According 
to the latest edition of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, the Soviets have between 450 and 500 
subs, more than all the rest of the world 
combined and far more than the Germans 
had in World War II. 

More important still, continued cutthroat 
competition from imported oil prevents the 
coal industry from maintaining the reserve 
facilities that would enable it to supply 
in time the need created by the loss of oil. 

Protecting the vital coal industry and the 
domestic oil industry from the jugular as- 
saults of oil importers can mean the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat in a life- 
and-death struggle between freedom and 
communism. 





A Tribute to S. Hobart Lockett 
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Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day and age when fuller appreciation 
of our American heritage has become 
an essential element in our program for 
survival and the preservation of a free 
world, I believe it appropriate that we 
take a moment to note and mourn the 
passing of a man dedicated to historical 
research and the promulgation of a finer 
and broader recognition of the signifi- 
cance of our traditions. 

I refer to S. Hobart Lockett, of Pack- 
anack Lake, Wayne, N.J., whose untimely 
death deprived one of our most his- 
torical north Jersey communities of a 
public official whose civic accomplish- 
ments are without peer in his area. 

Mr. Lockett, among other civic duties, 
served as chairman of the Wayne Town- 
ship Historical Commission, one of the 
few official municipal boards of its type, 
from its formation in 1947 until his 
death on December 14, 1960. This his- 
torical commission grew out of the cen- 
tennial celebration of Wayne Township 
as a separate corporate entity in 1947. 
During that year; Mr. Lockett, aided by 
other citizens also determined to empha- 
size Wayne’s historic significance, un- 
earthed documents, artifacts, and sites 
which otherwise might have been lost in 
antiquity. His zealous leadership in re- 
search and preservation inspired indi- 
viduals and organizations to cooperate 
in a program that has been unique in its 
effect. 

He loved Wayne and Wayne’s glorious 
past. He revered the part it played in 
the Revolutionary War when in 1780 it 
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was the headquarters of Gen. George 
Washington and General Lafayette. 

Wayne Township was settled in 1696 
by Capt. Arent Schuyler. His direct de- 
scendants, the Schuyler-Colfax family, 
live there still in the home he built.. In 
this house was born Schuyler Colfax, 
Vice President under Gen. U. S. Grant, a 
fact not noted in works of history, who 
credit him to New York City. Establish- 
ment of the fact that Schuyler Colfax 
belongs to Wayne was one of Mr. Lock- 
ett’s many research accomplishments. 

Yet Hobart Lockett did not live in the 
past. He played an equally prominent 
role in the dynamic present. He served 
with distinction as chairman of both the 
board of zoning adjustment and the 
planning boards which prepared Wayne 
for its rapid growth from a farming 
community into the modern town it is 
today—a town whose rural charm has 
been enhanced, not impaired, by thou- 
sands of new residences and over $20 
million in new industry. Mr. Lockett 
also organized and expanded and di- 
rected a civil defense organization which 
is the pride of the town and was an im- 
portant factor in his church and in youth 
activities. 

oe S. Hobart Lockett it can truly be 
said: 

The inspiration he gave others to appre- 
ciate the past, manage well the present, and 
plan for the future is seed sown on fertile 
soil that will produce future crops of better 
Americans. 





Is America Worth Saving? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the second 
installment of an address entitled “Is 
America Worth Saving?” as printed in 
the Sigma Alpha Epsilon magazine; the 
Record. This address was delivered by 
Richard D. Auerbach, special agent in 
charge of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, San Francisco, Calif., before the 
26th annual leadership school of the Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon fraternity last Sep- 
tember. Other remarks by Mr. Auer- 
bach appeared in the February 24 issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I urge 
all readers of the Recorp to study Mr. 
Auerbach’s timely remarks on the future 
of their Republic. - 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ~ 

We all have a pleasant glow of self-com- 
placency. We like ourselves—most of the 
time. It’s only when we have been proved 
to be inadcquate that a doubt arises in us. 
But most of the time, naturally enough, we 
have the pleasant glow of self-satisfaction. 
Remember, Mr. will always be 
known for his statement that “God's in 
His heaven—all’s right with the world.” We 
are all optimists. We somehow hope that 
if we close our eyes, the bad things of life 
or our inadequacies will somehow go away 
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or dissolve like a bad dream without a 
conscious effort on our part. To my mind, 
this is a damning indictment and a fiction 
which we had better realize before it is too 
late. 

I am sure that all of you remember that a 
couple of years ago, General Albert Wede- 
meyer wrote a volume of personal memoirs 
entitled “His ” on the fruits of 
American intervention in World War II. At 
one point he states, “We Americans have 
failed and are still failing to examine all 
the implications of various courses of action 
despite evidence that power gravitates with 
awsome inevitability towards those who use 
it readily and effectively. We just seem to 
sit and wait for bad news before we act.” 
I think the general is correct. It seems that 
as a people we have become somewhat in- 
toxicated in a rather gruesome way with 
nightmare visions of our epoch. Our per- 
sistence of seeing vague ghosts here and 
there on the national horizon and mar- 
shalling all our forces in the one direction 
to the detriment of the others is easy to 
understand, but it is a delusion that we 
must change. We have fallen prey to the 
idea that every instant there is a new Crisis 
which can be beaten only by putting our 
total attention to the one point and with- 
drawing our goals on all others. I think as a 
nation we have become conditioned to this 
as being a natural way of life. You have 
had the same thing for the last few years. 
You have had all manner of deadlines to get 
this thesis in, and that problem completed, 
or that reading or experiment done. You 
have been pushed and pulled and guided and 
confined to a point where it will be a real 
shock to you to strike out on your own and 
chart a productive and orderly life and go 
on the aggressive. It will come to you. It 
does to all of us, but I am sure that it will 
be a shock. My only prayer is that the 
shock doesn’t stop or stifle your forward mo- 
tion, your aggresiveness or desire to con- 
tinue in leadership. 

I think I have only one real quarrel with 
you who are coming along now to take our 
places. I think you know well what you are 
against, but I am not so sure that you know 
what you are for. I suspect that with all of 
the many problems and tensions, it will be 
sometime before you find out. All I want you 
to do is to hurry up and reach the point 
where you really will find out—a point where 
you will adopt and believe in the stable 
philosophies that have been time-tried in 
the development of the country and that you 
will stop jousting with the windmills or sup- 
porting the questionable causes that tend 
to weaken democracy. But abstract concep- 
tions and chilly sophistication will not equip 
you to live in our dynamic age and to meet 
the problems. It will take more than that. 
Contemporary society, to my mind, has so 
concentrated on the control of nature, that 
they have forgotten the nature of man of 
the resources needed to further our own 
continued development. We have become 
tethered to a machine either to perform serv- 
ices for it or to receive with due gratitude its 
abundant products. 

This subordination of our personal life, to 


don’t fall prey to this development. But 
since you are about to leave your colleges 
and universities, this no-doz will have to be 
self-administered. The driving force will 
have to be self-generated. You know during 
college a president in essence writes to your 
parents and says, “Madam, we guarantee re- 
sulte—or we return your boy.” After gradu- 
ation, the guarantee is yours to maintain 
alone and whether you like it or not, the 
challenge sits there squarely on you to pro- 
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vide the necessary leadership if we, the coun- 
try, are to survive. 

There is a most fertile field throughout the 
country for people with a strong feeling of 
responsibility for leadership. The void is 
wide indeed for those with the necessary 
high ideals in the creative end of life. Fifty 
thousand professional specialists are the 
minimum needed in the United States right 
now and every year. 

It’s an awesome kind of responsibility that 
awaits you when you think about it. It 
springs from the growing complexity of our 
world and the widening aims of our interest 
but our concern it seems to me has got to be 
less for power and more for the good life and 
the consciousness of our fundamental prin- 
ciples than it has been. It isn’t a question of 
developing or discovering any new philoso- 
phies, but merely our recalling and putting 
back into use the values of the old by which 
our ancestors in earlier times built creative 
lives and formed this Nation by personal 
public service. It’s the necessity to integrate 
our young people into the stimulation and 
the desire for an understanding of philoso- 
phies, traditions and public service. To fill 
them full of an urge to enter into them 
afresh so that mass and quantity are no 
longer taking precedence over mind and 
quality. I think the immediate years ahead 
will probably be the balance point whether 
we are to continue on and progress as the 
nation of liberty or whether we are merely to 
be another Roman or Byzantine Empire 
which was proved far gone in internal decay 
when put to the test of unexpected crises. 
You will remember that while their re- 
sources, like ours, seemed all but limitless, 
yet they were overcome and destroyed by 
barbarian tribes. 

I firmly believe that we’ve lost sight of the 
necessity for recognition of individual re- 
sponsibility. We too often defer to the opin- 
ions of others with no thought as to where 
they are leading us. We lack the fortitude 
to brave the tyranny of general public opin- 
ion—or what seems to be public opinion and 
acceptance. 

I think now is the time for us to stand up 
on our hind legs—call a halt—and see where 
we are going. I’m not sure that I know 
exactly how to reform this situation except 
to change the whole mores of things that 
seem to fully occupy the interests of our 
people. Obviously, that can’t be done. I 
don’t believe anyone could change our pre- 
occupation with risque pictures, TV death 
and violence, into the need for religious 
guidance, national tolerance, brothérhood, 
public service, and a number of other things. 
But, like the old philosopher once said, the 
way to begin is to begin. 

A good expression of the challenge each of 
you are facing is a talk that was given not 
so long ago by Dr. Clinton Rossiter of Cor- 
nell, who phrased it as: “Is it worth the 
kind of effort and sacrifice and devotion that 
transcends the ordinary lives of men and 
commits them to the pursuit of a higher 
collective destiny?” What he means to say 
by this, I am sure, is to bring to your atten- 
tion the fact that most of us live what Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale calls a life of quiet 
desperation. As a nation, we get up in the 
morning, go about our daily tasks, come 
home at night, read the paper, have a drink, 
watch television, eat dinner, and finally go 
to bed—day in and day out. We narrow 
our vision and our future to the problem of 
@ serene security where the principal goal is 
acquiring enough money to do what we want 
to do, shoot a reasonable game of golf, have 
the average respect of our contemporaries, 
and a sufficiency of self-satisfaction. In- 
stead, I am sure, that Dr. Rossiter is making 
an effort to have everyone think in terms 
beyond these things, and to have us con- 
tinue to display, our historic strengths. 

We continue to visit vast influence upon 
the masses of men everywhere. We are rich, 
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powerful, creative, democratic, progressive 
and reasonably confident, and as free as any 
nation could expect to be in a world of envy 
and distrust. As he notes, if we can solve 
our. problems and look forward hopefully to 
the time when we can leave our children 
an America worth saving, we will have made 
the grade. Dr. Rossiter, like myself, is very 
dubious about the possibilities and quotes it 
this way, far beyond my ability. He .says, 
“We are not entirely the prisoners of cir- 
cumstances. Our future is not fixed on the 
agenda of history, with the belief that we 
can, if we try, there is a challenge that lifts 
us up to new heights of dignity. We will 
decide for ourselves whether America is a 
civilization worth remembering and thus a 
civilization worth saving, and who of us 
would want it in any other way?” 

I am sure that SAE has been built on this 
policy—and has selected you to keep that 
spirit alive and growing for the future. 
Above and beyond that, I am also completely 
certain that the country feels the same way. 





Mr. and Mrs. Gerald R. Smith: Good 
Samaritans From Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1961 in Washington, D.C., Miss 
Carol Ogata, of Hawaii, was named the 
national winner of the 14th Annual 
Voice of Democracy Contest. This is 
a great honor to Carol and, of course, 
Hawaii is very proud of her achieve- 
ment. 

Behind Carol’s success, however, is the 
story of a couple from the State of In- 
diana whose timely intervention on be- 
half of Carol assured her presence in 
Washington to receive the award and 
recognition she justly deserved. 

This is a story of genuine kindness— 
a trait too often neglected in this busy 
world of ours and seldom brought to 
public attention. I wish to show my 
Personal appreciation for this couple’s 
act of selflessness by sharing it with 
my colleagues through the medium of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald R. Smith come 
from Wabash, Ind. They had gone to 
visit their daughter and son-in-law, Lt. 
and Mrs. Richard L. Thompson who live 
at Aiea on the island of Oahu. Mr. 
Smith returned to Los Angeles for a 
business conference several days before 
Carol Ogata departed for the Nation’s 
capital to participate in the Voice of 
Democracy Contest as Hawaii’s repre- 
sentative. Mrs. Smith remained behind 
for an extended visit, returning to the 
mainland on the same flight as Carol— 
as seat partners, in fact. Upon arrival 
in Los Angeles, the -airlines strike 
caught Carol in its midst and she found 
her American Airlines flight grounded. 

The young girl had no idea what to 
do. Mr. and Mrs. Smith took charge 
of the problem, and spent some 21% 
hours calling and trying to arrange a 
seat for Carol on another flight. They 
had no success, so they did the next 
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best thing, and arranged for Carol to 
spend the night in the home of their 
friends. The next day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith came up with the solution to 
Carol’s problem. Mrs. Smith gave her 
seat on the United Airlines flight to 
Chicago to Carol; thus leaving herself 
in Los Angeles without a ticket, and the 
possibility of a long delay in getting one. 
Mr. Smith took over from there, and once 
in Chicago, again used his time and 
wonderfully big heart to get Carol on 
to Washington. He was successful in 
helping her to reach her destination in 
time for the contest. 

The Smith’s are a couple who derive 
great pleasure and self-satisfaction from 
helping others. In their hometown of 
Wabash, Ind., they work with various 
youth organizations, including the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, as well as many 
welfare organizations. They are both 
very active in their church, and devote 
much time to its activities. To give you 
another example of the kindness of these 
people: Each year at Christmas, Mr. 
Smith puts on his own quite authentic 
Santa Claus  outfit—complete with 
lambswool beard that does not come off 
when pulled. Then he and Mrs. Smith 
go around to various homes of friends 
and neighbors to visit the children and 
deliver cookies and candy. He dresses 
the part so well that many of the parents 
do not even know who he is. 

This past summer, they found a Boy 
Scout troop stranded near their farm. 
They immediately began work helping 
the boys and their leaders set up a camp 
in their garage and yard for the night, 
and then prepared a meal for the boys. 
The Scouts stayed the night and then 
continued on their cross-country hike. 
All of the things they do quietly, asking 
nothing in return. 

Their way of living exemplifies the 
principles and ideals of the American way 
of life. They are living proof of the 
people-to-people program within our 
own country. Hawaii has a wonderful 
daughter to be proud of in Carol Ogata. 
Wabash, Ind., and our country, has a 
Smith family of which we can all be 
proud. 

Thank you, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald R. 
Smith, of Wabash, Ind.—and aloha. 





Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
February 20, I introduced S. 996, a bill 
to provide additional penalties for per- 
sons convicted under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. On February 23 I received a 
very excellent letter from Mr. George 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. In 
it he supports the bill and remarks on 
the interesting coincidence that it was 
also on February 20, 11 years ago that 


the Small Business Committee of the 
Senate was made permanent. Mr. Bur- 
ger regards S. 996 as no less an im- 
portant step toward strengthening the 
role of small business in our economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Burger’s letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., February 23, 1961. 
Subject: S. 996. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR PRoxMIRE: I can never 
recall more complete remarks coming from a 
Member of Congress as to antitrust enforce- 
ment and its effect in preserving the life of 
efficient independent business. I am re- 
ferring to your remarks in the Senate of 
February 20 at the time you introduced 
the above bill. 

February 20 is an important date for 
small business as it was 11 years ago that 
day that the late Senator Wherry, in con- 
junction with the then majority leader, 
Scott Lucas, and the Honorable James Mur- 
ray brought about for the first time in the 
history of the U.S. Senate a continuing Com- 
mittee on Small Business. Of course in this 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business played no minor part. 

The argument from the opposition in the 
economic field every so often is that small 
business lack the know-how. You have 
countered that charge fh a most construc- 
tive, able way, when you said: “I have be- 
come convinced that small business in this 
country can survive and prosper only if the 
antitrust laws are vigorously enforced.” 
That has been the principal and first ob- 
jective, carrying out the will of our nation- 
wide members, in the National Federation 
of Independent Business, 

Your remarks will be a great inspiration 
to small business not alone in your State 
but throughout the Nation. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 





Hon. Walter M, Mumma 





SPEECH 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved as I am sure all his 
colleagues were at the news of the pass- 
ing of Congressman WALTER MANN 
Mumma. His death has brought a great 
deal of sadness to me. 

Congressman MuMMA and I came to 
Congress at the same time and were 
sworn into this great body on the same 
day, we also had neighboring offices, 
since that time we have become close 
friends, and I had grown to love and 
respect him more and more. I consider 
Congressman Mumma a worthwhile 
friend, a noble public servant and a 
patriotic statesman. He served well his 
constituents from his great State of 
Pennsylvania but he served equally well 
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his fellow countrymen from every State 
in the Union. I am indeed saddened by 
the loss of Mr. Mumma’s friendship but 
I am grateful for having once possessed 
it. 





Support for the Item Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


. OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 9 I introduced three resolu- 
tions to authorize the item veto author- 
ity for the President. ‘There has always 
been support for this authority at the 
grassroots level. As further evidence 
of that support, I call attention to two 
editorials which have recently appeared 
in two of the daily papers which serve 
the district I represent. One is from 
the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette. The 
other, from the Burlington, Iowa, Hawk- 
Eye. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 

Feb. 11, 1961] 
Tue Irem VETO 


It is an interesting coincidence that simul- 
taneous, though separate, efforts are being 
made in the U.S. House of Representatives 
and the Iowa Senate to provide the President 
and the Governor with the item veto. 

The item veto power authorizes Chief 
Executives to disapprove a specific item, or 
items, in bills which would meet their ap- 
proval otherwise. Thus, a way would be pro- 
vided to save some legislation passed by 
Congress or the legislature which might 
otherwise be completely disapproved. 

We can think of a good example of when 
this might have been used in Iowa. It in- 
volves the revenue bill which former Gover- 
nor Loveless vetoed in 1957. Had the Gov- 
ernor been authorized to use the item veto 
he would have used it to veto only that part 
of the bill which extended the half-cent sales 
tax increase for 2 more years. But he was 
against the increase and repeatedly had told 
legislative leaders he would veto it if sent 
to him. 

Legislative leaders, however, tied it in with 
other increases to which the Governor was 
not opposed, hoping that he would be forced 
to take the whole business. But he chose 
to take nothing, in order te make good on 
his promise. Without the increases it then 
became necessary for him to veto the capital 
improvements appropriations bill to stay 
within the budget. 

A President would find greater use for the 
item veto than Iowa’s Governor. This is for 
the reason that Iowa's legislature operates 
under rules which prohibit attaching riders 
to bills—which is to say that everything in 
a bill must deal with the same subject mat- 
ter. Congress has no such rule. Congress 
frequently makes it a practice—and it is 
an exceedingly bad practice—to tack riders 
which can’t pass Congress on their own 
merits onto bills that can. 

Consequently, a President often finds him- 
self confronted with a bill of vital im- 
portance to the Nation, which must be 
signed, with a rider attached which has no 
national importance. But, without the itent 
veto, he either must sign or veto the bill 
as it is presented. 

U.S. Representative Frep ScHWENGEL, 
Davenport Republican, has introduced three 
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resolutions calling for a constitutional 
amendment to authorize the item veto for 
the President. State Senator C. Edwin Gil- 
mour, Grinnell Democrat, has introduced a 
resolution for an amendment of the State 
constitution to authorize the item veto for 
the Governor. 

One of Representative SCHWENGEL’s res- 
olutions would permit the President to “ap- 
prove or disapprove, separately, any item 
* * * in any bill,” while another would 
limit this authority to general appropriations 
bills and the third would grant the authority 
except on items approved by all interested 
departments and agencies of the executive 
branch and the appropriate committees of 
Congress. 
There is much merit in the item veto. 
We'd like to see both Congress and the Iowa 
Legislature give these resolutions a good 
hearing. 


{From the Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, 
Feb. 13, 1961] 
Tue Irem Veto 
Representative Frep SCHWENGEL has re- 
newed his effort to secure item veto au- 
thority for the President. 


His resolution calling for a constitutional 


amendment take three separate steps. 

One would permit the President to approve 
or disapprove, separately, any item in any 
bill. 

The second would limit this authority to 
general appropriation bills. 

The third would permit the veto except 
on those items approved by all interested 
departments or agencies of the executive 
branch and by congressional committees. 

All three carry a provision for reinstate- 
ment of the vetoed item by a two-thirds vote 
of Congress. 

The item veto is desirable, primarily be- 
cause it provides another brake on unneces- 


The most obvious example is in the rivers 
and harbors bill, a giant measure which in- 
cludes hundreds of projects. Many are 
added to the list without regard to engineer- 
ing recommendations or practical benefits, 
bus simply to permit Congressmen a political 
arguing point with the home folks. 

Under present authority, the President 
cannot separate this wheat from the chaff. 
He must either accept the bill in entirety, 
or veto the entire measure. Both alterna- 
tives are wasteful, the former in authorizing 
unnecessary expenditures, the latter in post- 
poning some projects with sound economic 
justification. 

The only argument against the item veto 
is that it would upset some Congressmen’s 
pork-barreling tendencies. This argument 
in itself is the best reason SCHWENGEL’s pro- 
posals deserve serious attention. 





Oklahoma Sheriffs and Peace Officers 
Association Commends J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp a resolution passed by the 
Oklahoma Sheriffs and Peace Officers 
Association at their convention at Enid, 
Okla., January 1961: 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Sheriffs and 
Peace Officers Association, with a member- 
Ship in excess of 1,300 members, in conven- 
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tion assembled on January 22, 23, and 24, 
1961, extend to the FBI and to its Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, the sincere appreciation of 
this association for the made by 
Mr. Hoover in promoting a spirit of cooper- 
ation among the law enforcement agencies 
of Oklahoma and throughout the Nation; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That this association go on rec- . 


ord as commending Director Hoover, Special 
Agent in Charge Wesley G. Grapp, and the 
personnel of the Oklahoma City FBI Office 
for their cooperation with law enforcement 
agencies in Oklahoma, especially in the in- 
vestigation of Federal violations in which 
joint jurisdiction exists with State agencies, 
which cooperation has resulted in the solu- 
tion of many major crimes in the recent past 
which would otherwise have remained un- 
solved; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association also extend 
to Director Hoover its appreciation for his 
efforts in raising the standards of law en- 
forcement in Oklahoma and throughout the 
country, and -his zealous protection of the 
American law enforcement profession from 
vicious and unwarranted attacks by criminal 
and subversive elements; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association extend its 
appreciation to Mr. Hoover for the sponsoring 
of, and participation in, police training pro- 
grams in Oklahoma; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association again ex- 
press its appreciation to the FBI for extend- 
ing to the local law enforcement agencies the 
facilities and services of the FBI Laboratory 
and the aid extended by the FBI Identifica- 
tion Division; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
given appropriate distribution to show the 
opinion of this organization. 





Cuba After Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RrEcorp, I 
include therewith an article titled “Cuba 
After Castro,” by Anthony Harrigan 
which appeared in the February 10, 1961, 
issue of the weekly magazine U.S.A. Mr. 
Harrigan points out that the United 
States should help not only in freeing 
Cuba from the red puppet Castro but 
also in assuring Cuba an anti-Commu- 
nist reconstruction. 

The article follows: 

CuBA AFTER CASTRO 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Even as the United States gives moral 
support to anti-Castro refugees, it should 
be planning for the day when Fidel Castro 
is gone and there is a political vacuum in 
Cuba. 

Unless the United States makes advance 
plans and is very careful to avoid repeating 
errors of recent years, it is possible that 
the successor to the Fidelista government 
might be almost, though not quite, as left- 
ist as the ruling regime in Red Cuba today. 

Already there are Cuban groups in exile 
who assert that what they want is “Fidelis- 
mo without Pidel.” They declare that they 
want the Castro revolution without Dictator 
Castro. 

But the American people should not be 
fooled by such sophistry. The Castro revo- 
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lution and Castro dictatorship are cause 
and effect. The lawless agrarian reform, 
the contempt for the rights of private busi- 
ness, the brutal treatment of individuals, of 
private and church organizations—all are 
part of the social and economic revolution 
started by Fidel Castro and his associates. 

If tyranny is to be ended in Cuba, then 
the Castro revolution must be crushed root 
and branch. Lands seized from private 
owners must be returned to the rightful 
owners. Otherwise, the state collectives— 
constructed on the Soviet plan—will remain 
a@ core of communism in the organic life 
of the Cuban nation. 

One can be sure that all the forces in 
the United States which depicted Castro as 
the Robin Hood of the Caribbean will leap 
again into action when the dictator is killed 
or driven from theisland. They will say that 
the evil in recent Cuban events originated in 
the mind of the dictator, not in the goals he 
set for Cuba and in the methods he intro- 
duced—the so-called reforms. 

That peculiar breed of “intellectual” which 
has supported the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee, a Castro front, undoubtedly will urge 
that the State Department use all its offices 
to keep intact “the Castro social and eco- 
nomic changes“ Influential voices in the 
press, similar to that of Herbert Matthews 
of the New York Times, surely will say that 
the Cuban revolution cannot be reversed. 
They will declare that the United States 
cannot “turn back the clock” in post-Castro 
Cuba. 

Of course it is impossible to reverse his- 
tory, even if one were desirous of so doing. 
But it is possible to set the clock right. And 
this is precisely what the United States must 
do in Cuba, when Castro’s reign of terror 
comes to an end. 

It is time for Americans to stop tip- 
toeing around on the issue of U.S. respon- 
sibility and authority in the Caribbean. It 
is time to state facts. 

Some 50 or 60 anti-Castro groups are ac- 
tive in the United States and Mexico. They 
are utterly lacking in real unity. Jealousy, 
fear of another dictator, conflict over social 
and economic objectives, and political strat- 
egies separate these groups. The differences 
in outlook could result in violence and blood- 
shed when these Cubans return to Cuba 
after the end of the dictator’s regime. 

Already there are voices saying that the 
pacification and reconstruction group in 
Cuba, after the fighting is over, must be 
an all-Latin group from the Organization of 
American States. But despite the fact that 
the United States has high regard for its 
neighbors to the south, it should not im- 
posed on them a task for which they are 
unfitted. 

Only one country can undertake to help 
the Cubans find their way to peace, pros- 
perity and good order. That country is the 
United States. The hard facts are that only 
the United States has the means and the 
basic motivation for this task. To pick up 
the pieces in Cuba after Castro, to help a 
new Cuban Government become well estab- 
lished in the debris left behind the Red 
regime, is a job for which the United States 
is particularly well equipped. 

Many Latin American nations today nur- 
ture within their own body politic the same 
Red virus of communism which infected 
Cuba. The majority of Latin governments 
could not exercise an unswerving anticom- 
munism in Cuba without suffering from 
serious political complications at home. 
They would be under heavy pressure from 
homegrown Marxists to refrain from dis- 
mantling the Castro revolution. Yet this is 
the main and most n task facing a 
new and anti-Communist government in 
Cuba. 

Such a Cuban Government must break up 
the Soviet-dominated Marxist economic or- 
ganization in Cuba and rebuild there the 
machinery and structure of capitalist enter- 
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prise. Also, it must foster the spirit of eco- 
nomic and political liberty. This task can- 
not be accomplished by leftist-dominated 
governments. 

The sending of a joint Latin police force 
to Cuba after Castro’s collapse would leave 
the country prey to the kind of situation 
that developed in. the Congo after the United 
Nations intervention. The joint police 
force in Cuba would be without singleness 
of purpose—in this case, anti-Communist 
reconstruction. 

As a possible result, the entire island 
might fall into the hands of Fidelistas who 
made only a token break with the dictator 
in hope of gaining power at a later date. 
Another possible result is that Cuba would 
be split into two or more areas, pro-Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist regions, as in the 
Congo. The island could become another 
Korea, fragmented by opposing groups. 

To prevent such a tragedy for the Cuban 
people and the free world, it will be neces- 
sary that the Cuban provisional government 
be guided by Americans who know and love 
the island, and who are determined that 
concealed Communists should not again de- 
prive Cubans of freedom. 

The first step in safeguarding future 
Cuban freedom is to insure full disclosure 
by the press and by Congress of the back- 
ground of the various Cuban groups-in-exile 
and leaders-in-exile. There should be, for 
example, a thorough probe into the political 
objectives of those Castro followers who did 
not leave Cuba until long after the farm 
collectives had been created, innocent people 
had been slaughtered by firing squads, pri- 
vate industry had been crippled, and im- 
portant ties with the Communist world had 
been formed. (In particular, Congress 
should look into resistance groups such as 
the Revolutionary Movement of the People 
and the Movement for the Recovery of the 
Revolution, as well as into the background 
of individuals such as Raul Chibas, a long- 
time close associate of Fidel, who came to 
the United States last summer.) 

It should be a settled principle of USS. 
conduct that our country should not give 
aid to any group or individual who is opposed 
to to Americans their historic rights 
in Cuba which they enjoyed as good neigh- 
bors until the beginning of the Castro revo- 
lution. If any Cuban group or individual 
displays anti-Americanism, then the State 
Department should be prepared to take 
proper measures against it or him. 

It is absurd to assert or pretend that the 
United States should not discuss the over- 
riding interest it has in the affairs of a 
Cuban government, Under no circumstances 
can the United States tolerate a Communist 
regime close to its shores. This is not im- 
perialism; it is essential protection of na- 
tional security and Western Hemisphere 
liberty. 

The United States should not be silent 
about its requirements for safety, fearing 
that some Latin sensibilities will be 
wounded. Our good friends in Latin Amer- 
ica know that our country cannot permit a 
dagger to be pointed at its heart. Our ene- 
mies’ tender feelings should not, of course, 
concern us in the least. : 

In cracking down on Castro, the United 
States assists all of its good neighbors in the 
Americas. It helps to guard them against 
aggression from outside this hemisphere. 
And by watching over the rise of a post- 
Castro government in Cuba, the United 
States will serve the cause of peace and good 
order from Cape Horn to the Rio Grande. 
Thus, our country must stand firm in in- 
sisting on government of Cuba by the friends 
of freedom, not by its enemies, on leadership 
by men believing in free enterprise, not in 
communism or state socialism. 


How the Small Business Administration 
Helps Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of National Automobile 
Dealers Association magazine contains 
an article on the services available to 
automobile dealers and other small busi- 
nesses through the Small Business 
Administration. 

The article points out that the SBA 
was the first independent peacetime 
Government service established for the 
sole purpose of providing assistance to 
the more than 4 million small businesses 
in the Nation today—and then outlines 
some of the specific benefits that are 
available to business. 

I believe the article worthy of re- 
production and under unanimous con- 
sent, I will insert it in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

The article follows: 


How THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HELPS DEALERS 


The Small Business Administration is a 
unique Government agency. It is the first 
independent, peace-time Government service 
established for the sole purpose of assisting 
the more than 4 million U.S. small businesses 
in operation today. 

Created under the Small Business Act of 
1953, the SBA has several primary functions 
of direct interest to franchised automobile 
and truck dealers. These include financial 
assistance activities, procurement and tech- 
nical assistance, SBA cosponsored manage- 
ment courses and management and research 
aids. Under the SBA’s size standards, a 
franchised dealership is considered small— 
thus qualifying for SBA assistance—if it is 
independently owned and operated, is not 
dominant in its field of operation, is pri- 
marily engaged in the retail selling of motor 
vehicles and has annual sales of $3 million 
or less. 

One of the most important SBA activities 
in which dealers have an interest is lending. 
Since its creation in 1953, the Administra- 
tion has approved about 22,000 business 
loans worth more than $1 billion. Of these, 
590 loans for over $19 million went to auto- 
mobile and truck dealers—many for expan- 
sion purposes, working capital and to in- 
crease inventory. 

The SBA makes loans to small business 
enterprises—including retailers—who can- 
not obtain private financing on reasonable 
terms. Its financial specialists counsel with 
small business concerns on their financial 
problems.and, if borrowing is necessary, help 
them to obtain funds from private lending 
sources. If a small business concern cannot 
obtain private financing oh reasonable terms, 
the SBA will consider making a loan, provid- 
ing it meets necessary credit and other 
requirements. 

Loans up to $350,000 may be made for 
business construction, conversion or expan- 
sion; for the purchase of equipment, facili- 
ties, machinery, supplies or materials, and 
for working capital. They are generally re- 
payable in regular monthly installments, in- 
cluding interest on the unpaid balance. The 
interest rate on SBA’s direct business loans 
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and its share of participation loans with 
banks, which make up three-fifths of its 
total loans, is 5.5 percent. 

Automobile dealers may benefit from 
SBA’s contracting programs as well as its 


‘financial assistance functions. In certain in- 


stances, when the Government requires local 
service on automotive equipment, the de- 
partment or agency seeking such service co- 
operates with the SBA, which sets aside cer- 
tain proposed purchases for exclusive award 
to small business concerns. 

When any question arises regarding the 
financial or productive capacity of a small 
firm to perform under a contract bid, SBA 
procurement specialists investigate the 
firm’s capabilities and, if it is found capable 
of fulfilling a specified Government contract, 
issue a Certificate of Competency. 

In one case from the SBA’s files, a small 
auto dealer in Utah with only 10 employees 
bid on a Government contract to service, 
recondition and otherwise maintain about 
1,000 trucks. His bid of $110,000 was low, 
but the Government purchasing agency 
questioned the dealer’s ability to perform 
the contracted servicing on schedule. After 
investigation by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the dealer received a Certificate of 
Competency and was awarded the contract. 

Another certificate was issued on behalf 
of a small Texas dealer who had bid on a 
Government contract to overhaul and mod- 
ify auxiliary power units for the Air Force. 
The preaward survey by the military pur- 
chasing Official indicated that the dealer 
lacked adequate quality control to satisfac- 
torily perform the required contract duties. 
SBA’s investigation found the necessary qual- 
ity controls to be in use, however, and the 
dealer received the contract. He is reported 
to be performing his work well in advance of 
schedule and at a quality level far exceeding 
the Government’s expectations. 

Since its creation in 1953, the SBA pro- 
gram has seen more than 100,000 prime Gov- 
ernment contracts awarded to small busi- 
ness concerns, amounting to a total dollar 
value of $3.9 billion. The program has re- 
sulted in a saving to the Government of 
many millions of dollars—the difference in 
cost between the low bids by the small firms 
which received these contracts and the next 
highest bids. 

The third SBA activity of direct interest 
to automobile dealers is the cosponsorship 
with colleges and universities throughout 
the country of management courses for 
small business owners and managers. 
Courses taught under this program include 
administrative planning, organizing, staffing, 
directing and controlling, as distinct from 
day-to-day operational subjects. They are 
generally taught in the evening by experi- 
enced educators and successful businessmen, 
and usually run from 6 to 8 weeks each. 
During the 1960-61 school year, some 300 of 
these administrative management courses 
are being cosponsored by the SBA. About 
26,500 owners and managers of small con- 
cerns have taken advantage of these courses 
since they were introduced in the spring of 
1954. 

Much vital management information also 
is available to dealers throught the SBA’s 
management publications. The series pub- 
lished include “Management Aids for Smali 
Manufacturers,” which often contain help- 
ful information for retailers as well as manu- 
facturers; “Small Marketers Aids,” which 
deal with such subjects as “Individuality in 
Retail Advertising” and “Cost Control Point- 
ers for Small Marketers,” and “Smail Busi- 
ness Bulletins,” which contain helpful hints 
for small business owners and managers. All 
of these publications are distributed free 
by the Small Business Administration. In 
addition, they are combined into annuals, 
which include past releases in each series, 
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that may be purchased from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

To obtain information on any of these 
series or other SBA publications, contract 
your’ local Small Business Administration 
office, or write the Information Office, Small 
Business Administration, Washington 25, 
D.c., and ask for form SBA-115F, which 
gives a comprehensive listing of SBA publi- 
cations and tells how to obtain them. 





Massachusetts State Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, the Members 
of Congress from Massachusetts have 
been advised by the Massachusetts State 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil that they intend to send a substantial 
number of their delegates to attend the 
seventh annual legislative conference of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, to be held in the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., on March 20-23, 1961. 

I wish to include a statement of the 
council to all affiliated organizations, 
which reads as follows: 

A 10-point legislative program, keyed to 
rapid revival of prosperity in America, was 
drafted for submission to the new Congress 
by the executive council of the Building and 
Construction Trades’ Department of the 
AFL-CIO. 

“This legislative program,” the Building 
Trades group declared, “is designated to 
stimulate healthy economic growth and to 
increase employment. It is in line with the 
basic legislative objectives of the entire 
labor movement. It also squares with the 
announced goals of the new administration. 

“In a very real sense, our program pro- 
vides a fresh start on the ‘unfinished busi- 
ness’ of America. It will entail substantial 
Federal investments, but these will be offset 
by increased Federal revenues and will return 
incalculable dividends in national strength 
and national security.” 

The 10-point program follows: 

“1. On-site picketing bill: This was the 
No. 1 legislative objective of the Building 
Trades in the last session of Congress, which 
failed to live up to the commitments of 
leaders of both parties to bring it to a vote. 
It remains our No. 1 objective. The purpose 
of this legislation is to restore to building 
trades workers the same rights to protect 
their jobs and standards by picketing as are 
enjoyed by other workers. These rights were 
taken away from building trades workers 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. This injustice was 
recognized by President Eisenhower, who on 
three separate occasions urged Congress to 
correct it by passing legislation to permit 
on-site picketing. The bill to accomplish 
this purpose was sponsored in the last Sen- 
ate by President-elect Kennedy, who re- 
peatedly has pledged himself to lead the 
fight for its enactment. With bipartisan 
support assured in the next Congress, we are 
hopeful of victory at last. 

“2. Federal aid to education: We urge a 
broad p of Federal aid to education, 
including school construction and improve- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. The need for 
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such action- is no longer debatable. It is 
a ‘must’ for national security and national 
progress. ; 

“3. Housing and slum clearance: We 
strongly advocate a housing program aimed 


* at the construction of at least 2 million 


units a year for the next 10 years. This will 
require considerable expansion of Federal 
mortgage guarantees at sharply reduced in- 
terest rates to home purchasers. Emphasis 
should be placed on providing low-cost hous- 
ing and homes for middle-income families. 
The program must also be supplemented by 
housing aid for the elderly and by an ef- 
fective slum-clearance and rehousing pro- 
gram, both urban and rural. 

“4, Minimum wage: We fully endorse leg- 
islation to increase the Federal minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and to broaden cover- 
age of the law to millions of low-paid work- 
ers now excluded. : 

“5. Medical care for the aged: We favor 
enactment of an insurance program tied to 


‘the social security system to protect the older 


citizens of our country from the heavy costs 
of adequate medical care. 

“6. Davis-Bacon amendments: The Davis- 
Bacon Act, providing for the payment of pre- 
vailing wage rates on federally financed 
projects, urgently needs amendments to 
bring it up to date with modern wage 
structures. 

“7, Aid to distressed areas: A prompt start 
is necessary on a program similar to that 
adopted by the last Congress, but vetoed 
by President Eisenhower, for the restoration 
of industrial activity and the creation of 
thousands of new jobs in communities 
where unemployment has become acute. 
Such legislation should, be adopted without 
delay. 

“8. Urban renewal: The decay of our 
cities is self-evident. Modernization and re- 
newal programs need encouragement and 
assistance from the Federal Government. 
We support such legislation. 

“9. Community improvement: Likewise, 
many communities need Federal help to 
improve their physical plant and services, 
to provide clean and adequate water sup- 
plies, to eliminate pollution, and to provide 
recreational facilities that will curb jJuve- 
nile delinquency. Congress should make it 
possible for these communities to help make 
America a better place in which to live. 

“10. Airports and roads: Many old air- 
ports have been outmoded by the jet age. 
Congress should enact a broad new airport 
construction bill. This is vital to national 
defense as well as to development of peace- 
time transportation. The Federal road 
construction program has not proceeded 
rapidly enough. We urge that funds be 
made available so that road construction 
can be speeded up. 

“The foregoing 10 points constitute our 
immediate legislative program. We are con- 
vinced that it will stimulate American in- 
dustry as a whole, not merely the construc- 
tion industry, and provide millions of new 
jobs for many years to come. 

“There are two other basic legislative ob- 
jectives of supreme importance to Labor. 
These are first, an overhaul of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and repeal of section 14(b); and 
second, revision of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
to eliminate its restrictive, antiunion provi- 
sions. 

“We are determined to press forward for 
the realization of these two basic objectives 
at the earliest opportunity.” 

The annual congressional breakfast of the 
Massachusetts State Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council will be held at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C., on 
Wednesday, March 22,1961, at 9:30 a.m. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
Joun J. CoTrer, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


February 28 
Citizenship Clearing House 
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HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
more than a dozen years the Citizenship 
Clearing House, founded by the late 
Justice Arthur Vanderbilt, of New Jer- 
sey, has been carrying on a program of 
activities designed to encourage well 
educated young people to become in- 
terested in politics. It has affiliate or- 
ganizations in almost every State and 
the Wisconsin Citizenship Clearing 
House under the directorship of Prof. 
Ralph Huitt at the University of Wis- 
consin has been one of the most active. 

The January issue of the Citizenship 
Clearing House Bulletin carries three 
items which indicate the results of this 
organization’s efforts. 

Prof. Arthur Peterson who served two 
terms in the Wisconsin Legislature and 
taught political science at Wisconsin 
State College in Eau Claire has just 
completed a year’s term as a CCH na- 
tional committee fellow with the Re- 
publican National Committee. He has 
now been appointed as director of the 
Arneson Institute of Practical Politics 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Two young Wisconsin Democrats who 
participated in CCH activities at the 
University of Wisconsin are written up 
in the bulletin. Both Joseph Checota 
and Roger Stauter have been active in 
Democratic politics both in Wisconsin 
and here in Congress where Roger 
worked as an intern in my office and 
Joe in the office of Congressman RoseEert 
KASTENMEIER. 

Allan Fiellin, an assistant professor of 
government at Dartmouth, has just been 
awarded the CCH national committee 
fellowship with the Republican National 
Committee. Dr. Fiellin also served as 
an intern in my office in 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these items from the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House Bulletin be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

WISCONSIN CCH ALUMNI VETERAN POLITICIANS 
AT 21 

Two University of Wisconsin students 
both participants in Wisconsin CCH pro- 
grams, voted for the first time in November, 
although they have each been working for 
5 years in the Wisconsin Democratic Party. 
Joseph Checota and Roger Stauter were 
roommates at the University of Wisconsin 
last summer when they decided to drop out 
of school temporarily to return to full-time 
politics. Checota was manager of the Cit- 
izens for Nelson State headquarters during 
Governor Nelson’s successful reelection bid 
last fall. Before that Checota, when only 
16 years old, had formed the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Young Democratic Club. In 1956 he was 
active in Congressman KASTENMEIER’s un- 
successful campaign, and managed KasTen- 
MEIER’s winning campaign in 1958; he went 
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to Washington as an assistant to the new 
Congressman, in 1959, returning to his uni- 
versity studies in the fall of that year. 

Stauter also. began his active political ca- 
reer at the age of 16. After attending the 
State convention that year (1957) he of- 
fered his services to State Chairman Patrick 
Lucey. Lucey told him to sign up new 
members for the dues-paying Democratic 
Party in Wisconsin. Stauter not only signed 
up 80 new members himself (by peddling 
them door to door) but in 1958 was elected 
treasurer of the county party and managed 
the successful campaign for the candidate 
for sheriff. Stauter spent the summer of 
1959 as a CCH intern in the office of Senator 
WILLIAM Proxmire. In the summer of 1960 
he worked for the State Democratic Party as 
field representative and western director; 
last fall he successfully managed Congress- 
man KASTENMEIER’s campaign as his class- 
mate Checota had done in 1958. 

Checota and Stauter hope to run for pub- 
lic office themselves. But neither is im- 
patient; Checota says, “I don’t want to ask 
anybody to vote for me until I have more 
experience in politics and government.” 
Both already have more experience than 
many men elected to congressional or state- 
wide governmental offices. 

New AFFILIATE DIRECTORS IN ILLINOIS AND 
OHIO ~* 


Citizenship Clearing House affiliates in 
Ohio and Tllinois have appointed new direc- 
tors in the past few months. Prof. Arthur 
L. Peterson, of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
director of the Arneson Institute of Practical 
Politics, becomes the new Ohio CCH di- 
rector. Prof. Clayton D. Ford, chairman of 
the Political Science Department and di- 
rector of the School of Government at The 
Principia, is the 1960-61 director of the Illi- 
nois Citizenship Clearing House. 

Professor Peterson assumes his duties as 
Ohio director on February 1, 1961. A for- 
mer member of the Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture, Peterson is finishing a year as CCH 
faculty fellow with the Republican National 
Committee. 

Professor Ford has been at The Principia, 
Elsah, Ill., since 1930, and has been director 
of the endowed school of government there 
since 1947. He received his undergraduate 
and graduate training at the University of 
Minnesota. Ford has been active in local 
government in Illinois and Republican com- 
mitteeman since 1954. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FELLOWS CHOSEN 


Announcement was made January 8 of the 
selection of the two Citizenship Clearing 
House National Committee Fellows to serve 
from February 1961 to February 1962. Prof. 
Alan Fiellin of Dartmouth will serve with 
the Democratic National Committee, and 
Prof. Earl A. Nehring of the University of 
Kansas will be the Republican National Com- 
mittee Fellow. 

The two national committee fellowships 
have been given annually since 1958. Fel- 
lows are selected from political scientists 
teaching in American colleges or universities. 
The program is designed to contribute to 
the teaching competence of the fellows, and 
at the same time make avaliable to the na- 
tional committees the services of a profes- 
sional political scientist who has had prior 
experience in political :party work. Fellows 
are chosen from among the finalists in each 
party by 8a committee which includes the 
party national chairman and the director of 
the Citizenship Clearing House. 

Dr. Nehring is an assistant professor’ of 
politicay science with special interests in 
State government, legislatures and intergov- 
ernmental relations. He took his under- 
graduate work at Montana State University 
and his M.A. and Ph. D. degrees at PCLA. He 
taught at Indiana University before moving 
to the University of Kansas in 1958. Nehring 
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has been active in Republican Party work in 
California and in Kansas. 

Dr. Fiellin is an assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at Dartmouth. He received his 
master’s degree at the University of Chicago 
and his Ph. D. at New York University. He 
taught at Brooklyn College and at New York 
University before going to Dartmouth in 
1958. In 1957-58 he held a congressional 
fellowship, serving in the offices of Congress- 
man ABRAHAM MULTER, of Brooklyn, and 
Wisconsin Senator WiLLIAM PrROxMIRE. He 
has been active in local Democratic Party 
affairs both in Illinois and in New Hamp- 
shire. 





Former Secretary Wallace Examines the 
Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and former Vice 
President, Henry A. Wallace, was quoted 
at length in the February 26, 1961, edi- 
tion of the Washington Sunday Star 
newspaper discussing current farm prob- 
lems. Because I believe he has made 
some cogent and significant remarks, I 
wish to quote for my fellow Members 
two especially noteworthy observations, 
and then recommend a full reading of 
the text. 

After discussing the grave situation of 
agriculture in the early 1930’s and its 
subsequent remarkable achievements in 
the ensuing years, the former Agriculture 
Secretary and Vice President noted: 

It is much more difficult for a Secretary of 
Agriculture to sponsor continuous wage 
increases for city labor in 1961 than it was in 
1935 or even 1946. The bargaining power of 
labor has outdistanced the bargaining power 
of the farmer. The gap between what the 
consumer pays and what the farmer gets con- 
tinually widens. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture must more and more appeal to the Sec- 
retary of Labor and labor leaders for labor 
statesmanship in the general interest. 


It is also interesting to note that he 
Says: 

If minimum wages are guaranteed, farm- 
ers will insist on minimum prices. 


He adds: 

They will never get parity of income as de- 
fined during the campaign. If they could 
be sure of half that amount year in and year 
out they would be lucky. 


Mr. Speaker, to enable my fellow 
Members to read the article which I 
found most interesting in its entirety, I 
ask that it be presented in the Recorp. 
THE CONTINUING FaRM PROBLEM: A WALLACE 

SOLUTION 
(By Henry A. Wallace) 

SouTH SaLem, N.Y.—Every Secretary of 
Agriculture must have a fixed goal. In my 
case I wanted the farmers to get equality 
of bargaining power and parity of income 
while at the same time increasing soil fer- 
tility and feeding the people of the United 
States and the world more abundantly. I 
could never forget the masthead motto of the 
farm paper of which I had been editor for 
many years: “Good farming, clear thinking, 
right living.” Of course every Secretary 
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wants the conditions of living and the op- 
portunities for education on the farm to im- 
prove. Therefore every Secretary wants 
greater security of tenure but no diminution 
in the speed of adopting modern tech- 
nologies. 

In 1933 when I became Secretary the sit 
uation was so desperate that the farm organ- 
ization, many insurance companies, and 
even the U.S. Chamber of Commerce were 
behind me in getting action legislation from 
the Congress. I had fought for the McNary- 
Haugen bill and its equalization fee when 
my father was Secretary of Agriculture. 
Therefore I was in close contact with farm 
organization leaders. 

These people looked on me as a special 


‘pleader for their cause. But I felt I had to 


be more than that. Moreover, I found what 
every Secretary of Agriculture knows—that 
I had to reckon with the Budget Bureau, with 
the Secretary of State, with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture and the House 
and Senate Subcommittees on Agricultural 
Appropriations. 


LOYALTY TO PRESIDENT 


And above all there is the need for loyalty 
to the President’s overall program. A Sec- 
retary soon discovers that Senators and 
Congressmen often sympathize much more 
with high-pressure, special interest groups 
than with the President’s program as set 
forth in either legislative requests or budget 
askings. Sometimes there is discord even 
in the Cabinet family. The crosscurrents 
probably put the Secretary of Agriculture 
in more uncomfortable and difficult positions 
than any other Cabinet officer. He must. bal- 
ance off a large number of conflicting forces. 
He usually ends up by pleasing no one 
completely. 

There have been many, many changes 
since I ceased being Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in 1940. First the war made tem- 
porarily irrelevant my ever normal granary 
legislation of 1938 which was based on crop 
loans at 52 to 75 percent of parity. Great 
war needs rapidly used up the supplies ac- 
cumulated in the ever normal granary and 
the farmers were assured of a good price 
for everything they raised. The farmers re- 
sponded so terrifically—partly because of 
price incentive, partly because of patriotism 
and largely because of very rapid improve- 
ments in seed, fertilizer, machinery and 
management—that postwar surpluses 
rapidly accumulated. 

When I left the agricultural post in 1940 
one worker on the land could support 10 
people. Today one farm worker can sup- 
port 25 people. In other words farm work- 
ers since 1940 have been increasing their 
efficiency at the rate of 4.3 percent a year. 
For the 60 years before 1940 farm worker 
efficiency increased at the rate of only 1.2 
percent annually. Population in the United 
States of America and the world at the 
present time is increasing at the rate of 
only 1.6 percent annually. No one can say 
that the American farm worker is not do- 
ing his. share in carrying the world’s 
burden. 

RUSSIA VERY FAR BEHIND 

The one lafge area where the American 
genius for organization and for efficient, 
hard work shines forth most clearly in defi- 
nite superiority over all other large nations 
is in agriculture. Russia will overtake us 
in many industrial fields before she begins 
to catch up with us in agricultural effi- 
ciency. Here we are supreme and are likely 
to remain that way for a long time. Where 
else can one farm worker feed 25 people 
with abundant supplies of good food con- 
taining excellent proteins from animal 
sources as well as a variety of fruits and 
vegetables? 

From the standpoint of health most cit- 
izens of the United States of America get 
too many calories rather than too little. 
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If they pay too much that is not the 
farmer’s fault. During the past 13 years 
farm net income has gone down more than 
385 percent whereas nonfarm income has 
gone up more than 60 percent. Prior to 
World War II the income of livestock farm- 
ers went up and down almost precisely in 
step with the total payrolls of labor. Since 
1946 payrolls of labor have left livestock 
farm income far, far behind. 

It is much more difficult for a Secretary 
of Agriculture to sponsor continuous wage 
increases for city labor in 1961 than it was 
in 1935 or even 1946. The bargaining power 
of labor has outdistanced the bargaining 
power of the farmer. The gap between 
what the consumer pays and what the 
farmer gets continually widens. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture must more and more 
appeal to the Secretary of Labor and labor 
leaders for labor statesmanship in the gen- 
eral interest. 

In 1932 agricultural surpluses were built 
up partly because of low purchasing power 
on the part of our unemployed and partly 
because of unemployment overseas. Today 
only a small part of our surplus is due to 
unemployment at home. The surpluses ac- 
cumulated during the past 10 years are due 
largely to rapidly expanding technology. 

STRATEGIC RESERVE NEEDED 


The problem is to turn these vast sur- 
plusses into a blessing instead of a curse. 
Public Law 480, passed in 1954, is one 
mechanism for doing this. We can use our 
vast surplusses either as a weapon in the 
cold war or to develop backward nations 
to a point where they can help themselves. 
We can store vast quantities in places where 
they can be protected from fallout both 
in this country and abroad. A strategic re- 
serve is all important. I felt this in 1939. 
I feel it many times as strongly in 1961. 

Lastly, looking ahead 10 years, I feel that 
all Secretaries of Agriculture will have to 
recognize that Government is in the agri- 
cultural business to stay. I do not like it. 
Farmers do not like it. But how are farm- 
ers to get equality of bargaining power with- 
out help from the Government? The bar- 
gaining power of both corporations and labor 
comes largely from Government. 

If minimum wages are. guaranteed, farm- 
ers will insist on minimum prices. They will 
never get parity of income as defined during 
the campaign. If they could be sure of 
half that amount year in and year out they 
would be lucky. As long as there are sub- 
sidies direct or indirect either of power or 
money to nonfarm groups, farmers will 
want their equalizer. The Secretary of 
Agriculture in the future will be subject 
to greater pulling and hauling than any 
previous Secretary. 

There will be many conflicts as many 
selfish interests collide. In 1935 we tried to 
reconcile these conflicts county by county, 
State by State, and region by region. That 
might be well done again against the back- 
ground of 1961 realities. 


WHAT WILL THEY SAY IN 1999? 


It is quite possible that philosophers and 
historians at the end of the year 1999, 
looking back over the 20th century as they 
prepare to greet the 2ist, will say: 

“The United States of America failed be- 
cause she failed to understand the earth- 
shaking potentialities in the na-ionalistic 
aspirations of the people in the crowded 
* underdeveloped areas. She could have used 
her agricultural surplus and agricultural 
technology to have prevented much of that 
destructive violence which has stained the 
last four decades of the most bloody cen- 
tury in all history. She did not bring to- 
gether the best brains to meet that problem 
and act accordingly.” 

The statesmanship of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and State during the next three 
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administrations will largely determine 
whether or not this judgment of doom will 
be passed upon our beloved country. 


Citations by Massachusetts General 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Massachusetts General Hospital is 
celebrating, during: the present calendar 
year, its 150th anniversary. This great 
medical complex, known throughout the 
world for its rich tradition of high com- 
petence in a variety of medical fields, re- 
cently awarded citations to 15 of its sis- 
ter hospitals throughout the world. The 
Massachusetts General Hospital,-in a 
typical and generous commemoration 
of the work done by others, recognized 
these institutions, in the first instance, 
for their contributions to patient care; 
in the second instance, for their contri- 
butions to the growth of the MGH; and, 
in the third instance, for their distin- 
guished contributions in their own right 
to medical knowledge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital’s 13 citations be included in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL 

CITATIONS 
THE BOSTON DISPENSARY 

The Massachusetts General Hospital on 
the occasion of its own 150th anniversary 
pays its respects to the Boston Dispensary, 
the senior practitioner to the needy people of 
Boston. From the seed you planted have 
grown modern efforts to provide home care 
and extend the medical education of stu- 
dents by a firsthand experience with the 
impact of sickness on family life. 

THE MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL 

The Massachusetts General Hospital of the 
United States on the celebration of its 150th 
anniversary joins hands with the Montreal 
General Hospital of Canada across the inter- 
national boundary of good will that unites 
but never divides our common purpose. 

HOTEL-DIEU DU PRECIEUX SANG DE QUEBEC 

On the occasion of its 150th anniversary 
the Massachusetts General Hospital expresses 
with filial piety its admiration for the Good 
Mothers who founded the Hotel-Dieu du 
Precieux Sang de Quebec. This famous hos- 
pital taught the practice of charity to In- 
dian women and provided nursing care and 
medical care to the soldiers of France and 
the sick of English armies. Adapting to 
new conditions, the Hotel-Dieu still stands 
on the ramparts of the old city of Quebec, 
beloved and venerated as the first hospital 
of the New World. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL 

The Massachusetts General Hospital on 
the occasion of its 150th anniversary offers 
its respects to the first hospital in the 
United States, our predecessor by six decades. 
We are proud to be the junior partner in the 
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management of the Hall-Mercer Hospital un- 
der the terms of a will drawn in 1870. The 
Hall-Mercer Hospital may be an elusive en- 
tity to those who seek it in substance, but 
far from unreal to those who daily receive 
its benefits. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL 


At the commemoration of its 150th an- 
niversary the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital presents its respects to its predecessor 
on the eastern seaboard, the Society of the 
New York Hospital. It finds inspiration in 
the thought that although the society also 
glanced backward on the occasion of its 
third jubilee, this gesture was but a fleeting 
one and by no means a sign of senescence. 
Your commemoration was merely a pause 
on the road that led toward wider responsi- 
bilities and - greater contributions to the 
people of New York and of America. This 
example set by an older sister institution 
gives us renewed confidence in our past and 
brings us new courage for future years. 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, YALE UNIVERSITY 


On the occasion of its. 150th anniversary 
the Massachusetts General Hospital acknowl- 
edges its indebtedness to the School of 
Medicine, Yale University, a steadfast com- 
panion for a century and a half in the edu- 
cation of physicians for New England and 
in the search for a more complete under- 
standing of disease. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


On the occasion of its 150th anniversary, 
the Massachusetts General Hospital extends 
its congratulations to the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, an institution which brought the 
influence of the university into hospital 
teaching. Vocational blinders were lifted 
from professional education and for the first 
time in America, hospital medicine and sur- 
gery sought to attain the status of a uni- 
versity school of graduate studies. In spirit 
if not in form, the example of the Hopkins 
has influenced profoundly the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and its academically related hos- 
pitals. 

ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE AND HOSPITAL 


On the occasion of its 150th anniversary 
the Massachusetts General Hospital ex- 
presses its admiration for the vision of Mr. 
Rockefeller as translated to reality by the 
tireless efforts of the members of the Rocke- 
feller Institute and the staff of its hospital. 
Mr. Rockefeller saw the coming collabora- 
tion between physicians who care for the sick 
and scientists in biology who explore the 
profound mysteries of life itself. The fruit- 
ful union established on the shore of the 
East River early in this century has been 
emulated here on the bank of the Charles. 

KAROLINSKA INSTITUTET 

On the coincidence of our 150th anniver- 
saries, the Massachusetts General Hospital 
extends its greetings and respects to Karol- 
inska Institutet. 

Although your great institute is more con- 
cerned with giving recognition to others 
than with receiving plaudits for its own 
merit, its outstanding contributions to med- 
ical science, the care of the sick and the 
education of doctors have established high- 
est standards for the world of medicine for 
150 years. 

L’OSPEDALE MAGGIORE DI MILANO 


The Massachusetts General Hospital on 
the occasion of its 150th anniversary is hon- 
ored to salute the venerable Maggiore Hospi- 
tal of Milan. Three and a half centuries 
elapsed between the laying of our respective 
cornerstones; during these centuries the New 
World was discovered, New England settled 
and the United States of America came into 
being. The prayer of Duke Sforza still 
sounds a clarion across the centuries to men 
of good will wherever they may be found. 
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LA PITIE, PARIS 


On the occasion of its 150th anniversary 
the staff of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital assures the service of Dr. F. Siguier at 
La Pitié in Paris that the genius of Pierre 
Charles Alexandre Louis lives on in our 
memory. Through his example and teach- 
ings over a century ago, scientific methods 
were brought to clinical medicine and phy- 
sicians were shown the way in their search 
for the truth. 

THE ALLGEMEINE KRANKENHAUS, VIENNA 


For a century the Allgemeine Krankenhaus 
of Vienna and the faculty of the University 
of Vienna has generously shared learning 
and skills with the American profession. The 
Massachusetts General Hospital at the oc- 
casion of its 150th anniversary welcomes the 
opportunity to express its gratitude on be- 
half of the staff, past and present, and on 
behalf of the profession at large. 

ALL-INDIA INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 


The Massachusetts General Hospital on 
the occasion of its 150th anniversary greets 
the All-India Institute of Medical Sciences. 
Your forward-looking medical faculty with 
its teaching hospital a reality in the near 
future is the most exciting development of 
a new India. This undertaking unites edu- 
cation and research in a courageous effort to 
meet the health needs of 400 million people. 





A Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing excellent address by Harold B. 
McCoy, president of the Trade Relations 
Council of the United States, is timely 
and offers a good trade program for 
the future: 

AppRESS BY Horace B. McCoy, PreEsIDENT, 
TRADE RELATIONS COUNCIL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BEFORE THE PENNSYLVANIA MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
FEBRUARY 28, 1961 
I have chosen for my topic today “The 

Next Decade of US. Foreign Economic 
Policy.” I have selected this subject be- 
cause the Untted States now faces a 
wholly new set of international facts, in- 
cluding emerging and expanding interna- 
tional organizations. These will seriously 
affect, if not govern, our foreign economic 
policy over the next 10 years. Any actions 
the United States takes must be most jfudi- 
cious, for they will have a vast impact upon 
the future of our industry. 

Under the Marshall plan and other forms 
of foreign aid, we have poured $80 billion 
into the economies of foreign nations. We 
have also purchased in the last 10 years 
$123 billion of their goods and services— 
or a total of 203 billion of our dollars has 
gone abroad. Many of these dollars, of 
course, return in payment for U.S. exports. 

OUR LOSS OF ADVANTAGE 


As the distinguished French historian 
Riencourt has stated, the results of the 
Marshall plan have been “spectacular.” 
The same can be said of its counterpart for 
Japan. As a result, Western Europe and 
Japan in many ways today excel us—and I 
will here generalize since no two countries 
are alike. Many show more favorable bal- 
ances of international payments. Some 
currencies are more stable than ours. Their 
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wage levels are more closely geared to pro- 
ductivity. Their tax structures are more 
equitable on matters like capital gains and 
depreciation. Above all, their newly rebuilt 
industries, manned by modestly priced 
labor, are often more modern than our 
own—and far more economical to operate. 
Thus, the advanced nations have decisive 
advantages in third country markets. 
Given our very low tariff rates, they like- 
wise have comparable advantages in our 
home market here. 

And, because of their innately protective 
policies, they maintain for themselves over- 
whelming advantage in their own markets. 

Thus, any way you look at it, we face an 
uphill struggle in world trade. Our early 
postwar advantages have disappeared. 


THE FUTURE OF FOREIGN AID 


With the rebuilding of Western Europe 
and Japan, the emphasis on foreign aid has 
shifted to the underdeveloped countries. 
Here the incredibly low standards of living 
and the menace of communism require us to 
face several facts. First, and like it or not, 
a foreign-aid program is now a permanent 
fixture in our Federal budget. Second, the 
amount of aid for underdeveloped countries 
will have to be increased if the basic theses 
underlying the aid program are followed. 
Third, we will get some assistance from other 
Western countries but frequently this will 
be like pulling stubborn teeth. 

Hence, I would say that only two major 
questions remain open on foreign aid: Its 
total annual amount and the percentage of 
that annual amount that will be borne by 
others. When reached, the answers on these 
two points will have a decisive influence on 
our tax structure, balance of payments, and 
domestic economy. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR IMPORT POLICY 


In this world picture, a very important 
factor will be the extent to which the United 
States regulates its own imports by tariffs, 
quotas, or otherwise. We must recognize 
this vast and modern productive capacity 
abroad. This capacity, taken in relation to 
our import policies, cannot but have a mas- 
sive and cumulative effect upon American in- 
dustry at home: on our ability to compete, 
and ability to invest and grow in order to 
provide ever-increasing employment oppor- 
tunities for our growing population. 

THE FORTHCOMING GENEVA TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 


The present import control policy situation 
is that Congress has authorized further tar- 
iff reductions. These are to be negotiated 
with 35 or more GATT members in Geneva 
in 1961. These negotiations mean that, al- 
ready a very low-tariff country, our barriers 
will be lowered further. 

However, these negotiations are not like 
any ever held before. Our negotiators face 
no easy problem. 

European countries have formed two trade 
blocs—the six-country European Economic 
Community in which Germany is the major 
factor, and the seven-country European free 
trade area in which Britain is the major 
factor. The countries in these blocs are 
moving rapidly toward free trade within 
their groups. In the EEC, where there is 
to be a common external tariff, some coun- 
tries’ duties are going up to meet the aver- 
ages, and others are going down. Our ne- 
gotiators are authorized to bargain on a re- 
ciprocal basis with each country. As you 
can see, these blocs raise tremendous techni- 
cal problems for our negotiators. For ex- 
ample, if there is one common external tariff 
on automobiles imported in to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, this means that 
country A’s auto tariff will be going up and 
country B’s auto tariff will be going down. 
Our negotiators are supposed to be exchang- 
ing reciprocal arrangements with each coun- 
try to culminate in an arrangement for the 
entire group as an entity. Meaningful “re- 
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ciprocal” tariff concessions appear to be 
almost impossible to achieve, especially for 
a nonmember of the “blocs.” 

And to complicate the matter further, the 
European nations’ changes in rates are ac- 
cording to a predetermined schedule of an- 
nual revisions for each bloc, so that our 
megotiators are probably faced with the 
problem of reducing our tariff now in re- 
sponse for concessions which can only come 
several years hence when each community’s 
rates will be uniform. 

The Europeans will be buying now and 
paying later. 

Much as I dislike to complicate the whole 
matter even further, I must. The tariff rates 
of the six EEC nations on iron, steel, coal, 
and related products are determined by an- 
other agency, the European Coal and Steel 
Community. This is a supranational pro- 
duction, marketing, and financial group with 
all the earmarks of a good, old-fashioned 
cartel. We must also bargain with it. 


THE PROTECTIONISM OF THESE BLOCS 


We must recognize these blocs for what 
they are. They are discriminatory and ex- 
clusive. The theory behind them is no 
different from Alexander Hamilton’s or Wil- 
liam McKinley’s view that common unity 
of Federal states, with adequate protective 
tariffs, improves the well-being of the whole. 
Much conversation about liberalization of 
foreign trade accompanies the creation of 
these blocs, but their purpose is essentially 
protective. 

THE BLOCS MEAN TOUGHER COMPETITION 

By the creation of these blocs—and, by the 
way, I believe it inevitable that the six-na- 
tion group and the seven-nation group will 
eventually merge—we will be faced with a 
far more difficult competitive international 
situation. The new mass markets thus pro- 
vided will give further economies of pro- 
duction to the modernized industries of 
Western Europe. This factor, plus the es- 
sential protectionism of the arrangements, 
will mean a continued, and probably in- 
creased, flow of U.S. investment into these 
areas. Otherwise, U.S. industry will be vir- 
tually unable to sell within the blocs or in 
third countries. Nor, in fact, without mov- 
ing abroad will industry be able to compete 
in some portions of the home market here. 
Cameras and typewriters are already indic- 
ative of this trend. 

THE OECD 


On top of all this, as a sort of tent over both 
the European blocs and ourselves, a new or- 
ganization is proposed, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 

Our Senate is now considering U.S. ad- 
herence to this suprenational body. 

Its charter is enormously broad. The 
hearings in Washington have indicated that 
its purposes are not really understood. For 
example, Secretary of State Rusk and other 
Officials have said that the OECD is essen- 
tially a consultative body and that it will 
not be concerned with foreign trade, such 
as tariffs and trade policy. A glance at the 
articles, however, indicates that the words 
in this solemn covenant are far stronger 
thar the testimony about it would indicate. 
The Trade Relations Council, therefore, is 
hoping that the Senate will approve the U.S. 
participation with a reservation insofar as 
OECD’s control over tariffs is concerned. 
But, certainly, OECD does not stop at tariifs, 
for a reading of its preparatory papers indi- 
cates that it could be active in such matters 
as international commodity agreements and 
the stabilization of world markets—through 
allocation of production and distribution— 
matters on which the United States has his- 
torically taken an adverse position. 


PROPOSALS BEING MADE HERE AT HOME 


I have covered some of the international 
developments. Let us look at some pro- 
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posed Federal policies and how they affect 
our trade situation from the domestic view- 
point. A combination of these two elements 
of our discussion, the international and do- 
mestic, will perhaps give you an idea what 
we as citizens must learn about, and act 
upon, over the next decade. 

The number one objective on the admin- 
istration’s priority list is two bills—S. 1 and 
H.R, 5. These would provide for Federal 
assistance to so-called depressed areas. This 
Federal assistance would take various forms: 
doles, subsidies, loans, employee retraining 
and the like. This is a far-reaching pro- 
posal. It is important both to our economy 
in general and to industries and communi- 
ties affected by imports. 

A portion of section 5 of S. 1 gives what, 
in effect, is an absolute priority in financial 
aid to communities injured by imports. You 
will note I have used the word “injured.” 
Our philosophy in the Trade Relations 
Council has been quite different. We hold 
it ‘wiser to prevent real import injury in the 
first place, or, if injury occurs inadvertently, 
to remedy it through reasonable import reg- 
ulations. We definitely do not espouse any 
enibargoes on a foreign product or products. 
What we do believe is that it is unfair for 
individual American industries to be forced 
to support too many of the world’s woes in 
cases like these: Rubber footwear, 45 per- 
cent of the U.S. market lost; epsom salts, 100 
percent; transistor radio batteries, 42 per- 
cent; chinaware, 90 percent, portable type- 
writers, over 50 percent; barbed wire, 60 per- 
cent; steel flatware, over 50 percent from 
Japan alone; certain types of wool fabrics, 
50 percent of production; sewing machines, 
well over 75 percent; and earthenware 30 
percent. 2 

Thus, TRC is devoted to the maintenance 
of payrolls in the first instance. The philos- 
ophy of 8. 1 is to come in with Federal 
assistance after the payrolls have disap- 
peared. 

We would place a barrier at the top of the 
cliff. S. 1 would put a hospital at the 
bottom. 

TRIAL BALLOONS 

We cannot underestimate the importance 
of this-subsidy remedy, nor that of other 
trial balloons being floated in Washington 
today. 

The use of trial balloons is as old as Wash- 
ington, an example being: “Will Jack make 
Bobby his Attorney General?” Their use is 
an important step in the policy-forming 
procedure. Thus, all industry should sit up 
and listen when they hear ideas like these 
are being given wide, albeit informal, official 
currency: 

1. The President should have the right, on 
a permanent basis, to make tariff reductions 
by percentage across-the-board cuts rather 
than by product. 

2. Recipients of U.S. loans to purchase 
equipment should not be required to pur- 
chase this equipment in the United States. 

3. The United States should have a greater 
willingness to participate in international 
commodity agreements. 

4. US. import restrictions on nonagri- 
cultural materials should be replaced with 
a system of domestic producers’ income 
guarantees at specific production levels. 
That would mean extension of the agricul- 
tural price-support program into all raw 

5. The President should have the authority 
to remove our import duties on products 
from underdeveloped countries, and discard 
the reciprocity principle, i.e., permit these 
nations to maintain prohibitions against 
imports from the United States. 

6. The law should be amended in order 
to permit most-favored-nation treatment to 
Soviet bloc countries. 

7. U£&. restrictions on trade with Red 
China should be reappraised. 
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These proposals are the keystone proposals 
for policy and legislation of the so-called 
liberal trade advocates. 

A foreign trade policy based on these and 
similar objectives could be described as a 
further “giveaway” and a “giveup”—A give- 
away of more dollars abroad and giving up 
by sacrificing U.S. industry and employment 
to buy political cooperation. Some may feel 
that this is the price of leadership in inter- 
national economic and political affairs. We 
do not. Even if paying such a price is neces- 
sary, which it is not, can we afford it? Un- 
limited and unrestricted access to the US. 
market by low cost foreign producers could, 
when added to our domestic problems, cause 
unemployment and economic disruption of 
disastrous proportions. 

The previous administration and majority 
of the Congress during recent years ignored 
warnings about the consequences of con- 
tinued large dollar expenditures for foreign 
aid, and other dollar expenditures abroad, 
in the face of annual deficits in our balance 
of payments. A crises developed, a large 
quantity of our gold reserve was moved 
abroad, and confidence in the dollar was 
shaken. This situation was one of the most 
important economic problems inherited by 
the present administration. Will not a lack 
of concern about the import threat to our 
industrial economy bring on, in due course, 
another crises? At stake would be not only 
the stability of the dollar but also large- 
scale unemployment in domestic industry. 


ARE MORE EXPORTS THE SOLUTION TO ALL OUR 
FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEMS? 


Many in positions of authority in Wash- 
ington appear to feel that the secret to 
solving our gold problem lies in a bit of 
magic: increasing the exports of the United 
States. Their reasoning goes to the effect 
that our exports now exceed our imports 
and are the strongest element in an other- 
wise unfavorable balance-of-payments pic- 
ture. Why should we not, therefore, build 
up our exports further and solve all of our 
problems? 

A look at the facts does not bear out any 
such conclusion. 

First, our export balance, if we have one 
at all, is very modest. Here the Govern- 
ment’s statistics are quite misleading. 
These statistics show for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, exports at 619 billion 
and imports of somewhat over $15.4 billion. 
But, included in the official export figures, 
are food sold abroad for nonconvertible 
foreign currencies in the amount of $1.3 
billion and military shipments under the 
mutual security program of $1.2 billion— 
both of which are water in the statistics. 
Thus, what looked like a surplus of $3.6 
billion becomes a surplus of $1.1 billion 
just by the exclusion of these two watered 
items. There are numerous other question- 
able items. So, it is doubtful if we have a 
favorable export balance at all. 

Second, hopes of increasing our export 
sales greatly are scarcely realistic. We can, 
of course, increase them infinitely if we give 
the exports away for nonconvertible cur- 
Tencies. But, increasing them in return for 
hard currency would be most difficult in 
view of the competitive situation I have 
already described. Nor should we forget the 
protectionism of most countries which afford 
the best markets for U.S. goods. 

Even were the international competitive 
situation less difficult than it is, we would 
find that constant pressure to increase our 
exports would inevitably lead to some de- 
fensive measures by other countries; for it 
must be recognized that we are probably the 
only Nation in the world which permits im- 
ports on a scale sufficient to dislocate any 
domestic industries at all. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


First, domestic: We must face the eco- 
nomic issues at home. We have major in- 
dustrial unemployment. Much of this is 
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caused by automation installed in an effort 
to reduce cost. Much is caused by imports 
produced by the new foreign productive 
capabilities. We have a serious surplus 
labor situation right here now. Further 
major import inroads will have a snowball- 
ing effect on this unemployment, and we 
should recognize the gravity of any decision 
to encourage more imports. 

To solve the unemployment problem, Gov- 
ernment is proposing more and very large 
expenditures for area redevelopment, na- 
tional defense, aid to education, and a 
multitude of other Federal programs. These 
programs are to be coupled with a higher 
minimum wage—the latter proposal being 
one which can scarcely prevent inflation, nor 
help unemployment over the near term at 
best. 

These Federal programs mean throwing 
gasoline on the embers of our previous infla- 
tion fire. More inflation won’t help. In 
fact, it may erode further our international 
competitive situation. 

Second international: Industrial and de- 
veloping countries are focusing their atten- 
tion on the U.S. market. It is a large 
profitable market easily invaded, Without 
a change in our policy—to provide reason- 
able safeguards to domestic employment and 
industry, course of industry here will be 
determined by trade decisions made abroad. 

To try to solve these problems through S. 1 
and H.R. 5 would put the Government in 
position of determining what industries are 
to be sacrificed to foreign trade, and what 
ones are to be supported by Government 
subsidies. This is real Government domestic 
economic planning under guise of foreign 
policy. 

THE TRADE RELATIONS COUNCIL 

Now, where does TRC fit into this? 

We believe that we have a policy which 
would, to some extent at least, offset these 
twin disadvantages to American industry. 
Here are the keystones of our program: 

1. Import and export trade policies con- 
sistent with national economic expansion 
and growing employment opportunities. 


2. Establishment of reasonable and effec- 


tive safeguards, industry by industry, against 
destructive imports which, due to unfair ad- 
vantages, cause unemployment, dislocate do- 
mestic industry and trade, threaten national 
security, or discourage new investment in 
domestic industry. 

3. Economic _policies, by government, by 
Management and by labor, which will ad- 
vance the international competitive posi- 
tion of American industry. 

We believe in the unity of all industry be- 
hind these broad objectives. We do not be- 
lieve that there is any other organization 
in the country endeavoring to do this job. 

We believe that American industry cannot 
pursue an intelligent course of decision and 
action unless it has the facts about the 
major trends abroad in Washington and in 
foreign capitals. 

We have, therefore, made it our first pre- 
cept to be one organization which, through 
solid research, can give industry these facts— 
and we endeavor to give them before the 
decision is made, rather than after. Our 
first function is facts. 

If industry has the facts, we believe it will 
agree on action—and that is our second 
function. But TRC can only succeed if it 
has the broad support of united industry. 
History proves that divisions in American 
business can prove fatal. 

As I have outlined the situation above, 
American industry faces vast problems, a 
huge card game. 

If you agree with TRC that industry must 
have the research and the facts to act 
wisely, and then act wisely to counter mis- 
taken or injudicious policies, join us. 

This is a rough card game American in- 
dustry is entering. If you want to face up 
to it, join TRC. 


“* 


“* 
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David Gimbel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in this 
great land of ours there is a small coterie 
of dedicated men and women who seem 
to live for the good they can do. Mr. 
David Gimbel, of Brooklyn, N.Y., is such 
a man and it is my good fortune and 
privilege to know him and to consider 
him a friend. 

Mr. Gimbel is that type of individual 
whose primary concern appears to be the 
welfare of his fellow human being. He 
has devoted his energy and resources to 
further the cause of something that is 
very dear to his heart—to work toward 
a better and more fruitful life for the 
Lord’s most innocent creatures, the 
mentally retarded. 

In a recent letter to me, Mr. Gimbel 
made some comments which touch on 
the new administration and which I 
think would be of interest to all my col- 
leagues. A quote from his letter follows: 

In President Kennedy we have a man who 
is truly endowed with the dignity of the 
human spirit. With our great leader at the 
helm of our ship of state, we shall go on 
to the new frontier that he has proclaimed 
for each and every one of us. Under his 
guidance we shall conquer the disease of 
ignorance and heartbreak. We are still a 
long way from home when mentally retarded 
children are not wholly accepted into so- 
ciety. Weare still in our infancy of thinking 
when our aged citizens must surrender their 
priceless dignity by having to accept charity 
for their medical care. 

So with hope in our hearts and God by our 
side, we can now march forward and on to 
the new frontiers. I hope that you will 
join with me in this prayer for our new Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy: 

“Grant him, Oh Lord, the strength so that 
he can carry on and open up these new 
frontiers for the things that must be done. 
For beyond them lies man’s greatest dream 
on each and every turn, the hope of peace 
eternally, thy children’s hearts all yearn. 


In the same letter, Mr. Gimbel sent 
me a copy of a poem he has dedicated 
to the Association for the Help of Re- 
tarded Children which is celebrating its 
12th year of magnificent progress. The 
poem, entitled “Mother’s Little Girl,” 
follows: 

MorHER’s LITTLE GIRL 
(By David Gimbel) 


God gave me a precious gift with sapphire 
eyes of blue, 

And when I saw her pretty face I knew my 
dream came true. 

A memory that lives with me and one I 
shall remember, 

Is when I saw those sapphire eyes of blue 
that morning in September. 


But little did I realize that when this tiny 
life got started 

That this infant snuggled by my breast was 
mentally retarded. 

My family and friends passed the usual re- 
mar 


k, 
While all my shimmering plans were really 
turning dark. 
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So with a mother’s love I began to pray 

And begged the Lord above to help me find 
my way. 

Now it seems that just like other parents 
I had been selected 

To cherish angels such as mine so they are 
not neglected. 


But ’tis an endless journey with solid walls 
of steel, 

If but the world outside would know exactly 
how I feel, 

The agony and torment and nights I cannot 
sleep, ‘ 

And being very careful so that she can’t see 
me weep. 


Yet, despite my tragic moments, my hope 
shall never perish 

‘Cause mother’s little girl I shall always 
cherish. 

May the future of the morrow make my 
dream come true 

And heal my darling baby with her sapphire 
eyes of blue. 





Problems of Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, the February 28, 1961, syndi- 
cated column by George E. Sokolsky, as 
it appeared in the Washington Post this 


day. I feel that Mr. Sokolsky’s com- - 


ments on the problems of unemployment 
are worthy of attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE PROBLEMS OF CHANGE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Change for change’s sake is a theory of 
the accelerated production of goods. If 
styles, for instance, did not change, a dress 
might last.many years and thousands of 
persons would be without work. If we ate 
the same food every day, even if we could 
stand the monotony, it would impoverish 
farmers, grocers, restaurant owners, etc. 

On the other hand, change must be ra- 
tional. When we move from one commod- 
ity to another, dislocating communities, 
impoverishing people, we need to know what 
we are doing. An excellent example of what 
the substitution of one product for another 
means in the lives of people is the use of 
imported residual oil instead of coal. 

Practically all the residual oil comes to 
this country from Venezuela and we are al- 
lowing it to come in as a sort of good neigh- 
bor policy, just as the American people pay 
an outlandish price for coffee to please 
Brazil, Colombia, and other coffee-growing 
countries. 

But the importation of residual oil has 
brought such poverty to the people of the 
State of West Virginia that they are back 
in the ugliness of the depression. Several 
years ago, I called attention in this column 
to the peril to the coal industry, which was 
then dying, and I was attacked with undue 
violence by those who said that the world 
could never do without coal. 

Residual oil is an excellent example of the 
mischief that can be done to human beings. 
As Senator RosBertT C. Byrrp said: 
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“If one does not believe that the results 
have been tragic, one has only to come to 
West Virginia to see the results—to see thou- 
sands of highly skilled miners unable to ob- 
tain work and to see their families existing 
on a diet that is unbelievably meager.” 

Coal mine employment has dropped from 
125,000 men in 1948 to less than 38,000 now. 
The reason: Coal is not used in 1961 as much 
as it was used in 1948. 

Residual oil is not advantageous, except 
that it is cheaper. In a word, as we become 
increasingly inventive and increasingly 
smart in the handling of new chemicals and 
new devices, shall we throw more and more 
men and women out of work? 

This was a question that the Luddites 
asked in 1811-16, when they sought to pre- 
vent the application of steam to machinery 
and locomotion. Their answer proved 
wrong. Machines made jobs. ~The more 
machinery, the greater the output, the more 
jobs became available at higher wages and 
families lived on an increasingly higher 
standard of life. 

Have we reached the end of this con- 
structive era? Or are we in a new era, a 
period of human history which we do not 
understand and the consequences of which 
we cannot foresee? 

The answer is that we need to recognize 
that technical changes will produce loss of 
work, temporarily, it is to be assumed. The 
fear is that the displacement of workers 
may become permanent. That would pro- 
duce social conditions in this country which 
may not only alter our economy but alter 
our form of government. 

Thus far, all these problems have been 
handled piecemeal. There has been no 
overall policy, no concept of the relation- 
ship of change to the social problems of this 
country. This much one can say with cer- 
tainty: The American people will never again 
permit the social conditions produced by 
10 million unemployed men and women. 

It does not matter whether the President 
is a Republican or a Democrat; the protest 
against unemployment will transcend poli- 
tics. This is the most serious problem that 
faces our people. 





Charles M. Meriwether 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I inserted in the Recorp an article from 
South magazine, attesting to Charles 
M. Meriwether’s ability and outstanding 
qualifications for service as a Director 
of the U.S. Export-Import Bank, a posi- 
tion to which he was recently appointed 
by President Kennedy. To that com- 
mendation and to the many others that 
have appeared in support of Mr. Meri- 
wether, I wish to add a fine editorial 
from the Montgomery, Ala., Journal 
issue of February 2, 1961. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the ar- 
ticle below: 

HicH Honor FoR MERIWETHER 

Designation of Charles M. Meriwether to 
be a Director of the World Bank is presi- 
dential recognition of a man who has shown 
himself in Alabama to be an exceptionally 
able financier as well as an exceptionally 
able political manager. 
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Mr. Meriwether has had ups and downs 
since he was entrusted by Governor Patter- 
son with handling the State’s finances, but 
the opinion is universal that he has done 
a magnificent job. His management of the 
Patterson campaign for Governor, and other 
previous political contests in which he has 
engaged, since coming to Alabama, set him 
apart as one of the most skillful the State 
has ever seen. 

Since Governor Patterson came into office 
the State has had occasion to handle many 
millions of dollars of financing, both in the 
issuance of bonds and in dealing with the 
regular funds flowing through the State 
treasury. Some people have criticized Mr. 
Meriwether for the apparent ruthlessness 
with which he dealt with some of the old 
customs and habits in dealing with finances, 
but his conduct has apparently been with 
the State’s best interest in mind all the time. 

The fact that Alabama’s financial expert 
has been recognized in Washington and that 
his. services are wanted in one of the great 
financial institutions in the world speaks 
well for the care the administration is tak- 
ing to pick men of demonstrated ability for 
big tasks. 





Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, Edith 
Nourse Rogers was a dear friend. She 
was a fine woman, a true representative 
of her constituency, a dedicated public 
servant, and an outstanding American 
patriot. 

On January 16, 1961, a tribute was 
paid to her by her able and worthy suc- 
cessor, the Honorable Brap Morse, and 
colleagues who served in this House with 
this distinguished lady whose untimely 
passing last fall shocked all of us. At 
the time of the tribute to her I was in- 
advertently prevented from participat- 
ing. But in view of the high regard, 
affection, and respect I hold for Mrs. 
Rogers, I would like to include in this 
Recorp my feelings about this wonderful 
woman. 

I became well acquainted with Edith 
Rogers in my 2 years in Congress. It 
did not take long to know her. She was 
warm and personable, sweet and con- 
siderate, fair, perceptive, and. coura- 
geous. 

She used to come over to me on the 
floor of this House and discuss my dis- 
trict problems. Being ever curious about 
what was going on all over this Nation 
of ours, she seemed as concerned about 
matters affecting my district as if it 
were her own. This she did, I am sure, 
with others, and.as a result was knowl- 
edgeably sympathetic to the problems 
facing our Nation. 

I served with Edith Rogers on the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. I should 
say I served under her, for I respected 
her vast seniority on this committee and 
considered her as my mentor. I am still 
awed by the warmth with which her 
name was hailed by veterans and their 
organizations as they appeared before 
our committee and at public functions. 
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An introduction of Mrs. Rogers always 
brought cheers and enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the rank and file of these 
men who fought our country’s battles. 
They stood to a man to hail her. She 
would modestly rise with her slight 
frame, smile sweetly and humbly, and 
with a wave of her hand create a feeling 
of benevolence and understanding that 
would pervade the entire room. 

Edith Nourse Rogers departed life car- 
rying with her the affection of all of us 
who knew her for she had brought joy 
into our lives with her friendly and 
sunny disposition. She left us pos- 
sessed of our admiration and gratitude 
because of her large contribution as a 
legislator to the strength and betterment 
of our Nation and its citizenry. 





Government Control and Direction Can 
Destroy Free Enterprise and Initiative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
free enterprise system ‘which has been 
the basis of the great wealth and econ- 
omy of the United States should never 
be discouraged or replaced by any at- 
tempts to establish a planned economy 
in this Nation which would kill initia- 
tive and demoralize and degenerate the 
competitive system in business and in- 
dustry. 

The people of the United States from 
the time it was established have met 
the challenge of competition by the re- 
sourceful use of their talents to over- 
come obstacles and produce more and 
better quality of products and services. 

It is only through a continuation and 
an encouragement of this system that 
we will find the proper and most efficient 
way to develop our resources and to 
make a better way of life for all of us. 

We have seen the failures of socialistic 
planned economy systems in other na- 
tions. The freedom of opportunity for 
a man to risk his own capital or labor in 
an effort to do a better job than his com- 
petitor has proved to be successful 
without the interference of the heavy 
hand of Government with its bureau- 
cratic direction and control, and this is 
evident in the following short article 
from a recent edition of the National 
Review Bulletin which proves that it 
can be done if courageous men are left 
to their own resources. 

(By Norvin R. Greene) 

The laws of economics, as they affect vari- 
ous groups, often seem cruel. The executive, 
Congress, and even the judiciary often and 
understandably try to ameliorate their effect 
on individuals. So do we all. 

But adversity is the free enterprise way of 
correcting its mistakes. The belief that man 
can legislate or regulate away substantially 
all distress is unrealistic. A dynamic econ- 
omy remedies its excesses and other mistakes 
through certain, often painful, dislocations. 

A few years ago, tuna boats on the west 
coast of the United States lay idle. Tuna 
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was coming into the United States from 
Japan at lower prices than our fishermen 
were able to furnish it. A disaster for us? 
No; a blessing for the consumer who could 
now afford more tuna. And what did it do 
to our tuna-fishing industry? In time, idle 
capital tied up in idle boats grew restless. 
Today our tuna industry has revived; it is 
more prosperous than ever. How did it 
manage this? 

Japanese boats use cheap labor and fish 
for tuna with lines several miles long, carry- 
ing many side lines with baited hooks. Cali- 
fornia boats today use lightweight nylon 
nets and haul in vastly larger catches in a 
day. Capital investment for a nylon net 
is heavy, but with it the tuna industry in 
the United States has revived. 

Had the tuna industry been subsidized to 
compete with low-wage Japanese industry, 
there would have been no incentive to dis- 
cover lower cost operation methods which 
benefit us all. 

How about the major distress areas into 
which the Kennedy administration proposes 
to pump massive aid? No one wants people 
to starve and, fortunately, we have the pro- 
ductivity to eliminate such conditions. 

But, to subsidize distress areas through 
massive Federal expenditure tends to prevent 
economic self-correction. A coal-mining 
community whose coal has to be priced above 
the market price may lose workers to other 
communities or may discover other industries 
for which it has unusual capability. 

The disappointing year 1960 made out- 
standing contributions toward improving 
the standard of living. For decades, rail- 
roads have had duplicate tracks, stations, 
and other facilities. They have paid labor for 
work not performed, and carried passengers 
at a loss. All these costs have been passed 
on to the consumer in the form of higher 
prices, stemming from high cost of rail 
freight transport. 

The distress of the railroads in 1960 is 
bringing progress, as nothing else could, 
toward mergers which will eliminate waste 
and toward a cutdown of featherbedding 
labor practices. The solution will take more 
than a year, but distress in a free economy 
fathers needed economic change. Piggy- 
backing would not have been born, except 
through railroad adversity. And piggyback- 
ing is both speeding up deliveries and reduc- 
ing transport costs. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has for years 
ridden hard on airlines, and airline manage- 
ments have remained in the hands of 
pioneers who made decisions by seat-of-the- 
pants methods. A weakened air transport 
system entering a fabulously expensive jet 
age could not afford these twin luxuries. 
CAB has been forced to change its policies 
and at least two highly individualistic air- 
line presidents have been replaced. Sub- 
sidies could have prevented these changes, 
but to the long-range detriment of the con- 
sumer. 

Union militancy in Akron, Ohio, has bowed 
to the hard fact of adversity. United Rub- 
ber workers, faced with the abandonment of 
an inefficient plant, agreed to modify con- 
tract provisions which were blocking its 
modernization. Union leaders may view this 
as an outrage, but for the rank-and-file 
workers and for the public it is a boon. 

Inventories of steel, aluminum, and count- 
less manufactured products were high in 
1959, due in some measure to threatened 
strikes, which materialized. We, the con- 
sumer, paid the added cost of capital tied up 
in large inventories. The year 1960 has elim- 
inated fear of shortages and brought im- 
portant reduction in inventories lowering the 
price of finished Who benefits? The 
consumer, and everyone in our economy is 
a consumer. 

The oil industry for years had grown in 
sales and profits. Continued prosperity, as 
it does almost inevitably, resulted in lax con- 
trol over expenditures. And too little re- 
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search was done to develop new production 
outlets. 

The unhappy oil years of 1959 and 1960 
forced a tightening of cost controls and a 
reassessment of the capital expenditure pat- 
terns of the earlier 1950’s. It brought about 
greater emphasis on development of petro- 
chemicals and smaller expenditure for the 
purpose of adding to already huge oil re- 
serves. Who is the ultimate beneficiary? 
You and I, of course, and the other 175 mil- 
lion U.S. consumers of oil products. 

We investment counselors are also sub- 
jected to agonizing reappraisals by periods 
of adversity in business, and in the stock 
market. We learn to recognize which are 
growth stocks par excellence; which, in con- 
trast, only appeared to be growth stocks. 
This does not mean that every stock whose 
earnings have declined sharply should be 
sold—on the eontrary; some of these may 
be good purchases. Not all growth stocks 
experience continuous uninterrupted growth. 

Were business free of recessions, poor man- 
agement would take longer to detect and 
would permit more serious deterioration be- 
fore it became apparent. 

The uninspired performance of Endicott 
Johnson management over a period of years 
was spotlighted by a substantial loss in 
1960. The management was threatened by 
an outsider who offered to buy control. The 
top Johnson executives managed to avoid 
being displaced this time. They are on no- 
tice, however, that unless they improve eco- 
nomic efficiency another and perhaps more 
successful challenger will come along. 

So long as we have a free economy and a 
dynamic one, we will commit mistakes which 
require correction involving adversity for 
many. 





Lincoln Respected the Right To 
Own Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, although 
one of history’s outstanding proponents 
of human rights, Abraham Lincoln was 
also a firm believer in the right of the in- 
dividual to own property. He feared a 
powerful state which would eliminate 
individual incentive or limit the right to 
acquire and possess property. He spoke 
at a time when the communist philos- 
ophy was first being spelled out by Marx 
and Engel in their Communist Manifesto 
and when other experiments in socialism 
were being tried in many parts of the 
world, including sections of our own 


‘ country. How Lincoln felt about this 


burning issue is described in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News of February 12, 1961: 

LINCOLN AND A BURNING ISSUE 


Sevenscore and 12 years ago today the 
16th President of the United States was born 
in alog cabin. He was descended from fron- 
tiersmen and was not reared in luxury. Still 
Lincoln’s youth was not as, underprivileged 
as that of a predecessor, Andrew Jackson, or 
at least two successors, Andrew Johnson and 
James A. Garfield. Too much has been made 
of the lack of schooling of Lincoln, which 
was par for the region, but one must stand in 
awe of him for his ultimate literary attain- 
ments as a writer and orator. 

Lincoln’s political career was precocious. 
At 25 he was elected to the first of four 
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terms in the legislature. At 38 he was a 
Congressman from Illinois. He might have 
held more offices if he had not belonged to 
a minority party, in which he was an un- 
deniable leader and a valuable idealogue. 

He was only 51 when elected president. He 
had been a successful trial court and corpora- 
tion lawyer, an instinctive artist with a flair 
for verse and soaring rhetoric, a politician 
with fast footwork in the dying Whig organ- 
izations and the fledgling Republican. His 
nomination and election were logical since 
the people were weary of the splintered Dem- 
ocrats, the Northern abolitionists and the 
political machines that had come with the 
industrial age. 

Abraham Lincoln was well read in the 
classics, had an accurate ear for poetry and 
devoured every newspaper he could lay 
hands on. His capacity for ratiocination 
surpassed that of many highly trained doc- 
trinaries. Political manipulation to him 
was & means to an end. At the top of his 
thoughts was political philosophy seeing far 
down the centuries. 

The theory of State ownership, socialism 
if you will, was not unknown to him. The 
debating club of Springfield, of which he 
was an active member, had discussed it 
often. The several abortive efforts at com- 
munal colonizations in the United States 
had been well advertised and were topics of 
conversation. European uprisings of 1848 
had dramatized the issue for everybody. 
Louis Blanc’s “Organization du Travail” had 
been published in 1840. Marx’s and Engel’s 
“Communist Manifesto,” still tHe leftwing 
bible, appeared in 1848. 

When Abraham Lincoln spoke for the 
sanctity and usefulness of property rights, 
you may depend on it that he had thought 
it out. It was his answer to radical over- 
turns. 

“Property is desirable and a positive good 
in the world,” he said. “Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of another 
but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself; thus, by example, that his own 
shall be safe from violence when built.” 

Lincoln also appreciated the personal in- 
centive. ‘That some should be rich shows 
that others may become rich and, hence, 
is a just encouragement to industry and 
enterprise,” he declared. 

Lincoln did not speak from the pinnacle 
of greath wealth. He was only a moderately 
comfortable businessman who did not 
scruple to sue a bad debtor, to forgive a well- 
meaning one. 

His early solution to the slavery agitation 
was payment to the slaveholders after some- 
thing like condemnation proceedings. Legal 
property, although he loathed the system, 
was still worth conserving. It is too bad 
that the hotheads did not take him up. It 
would have cost a fraction of the Civil War. 

Lincoln's views were not the July 4 spout- 
ings of a silver-tongued demagog. They 
were the expressions of a well informed and 
articulate statesman. 





Who Should Determine Military Strategy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly believe that the State Depart- 
ment’s job is to prevent war. Should it 
happen, and we pray it will not, it is 
the job of the Defense Department to 
fight it. 
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Recent events have caused me to be 
concerned that the State Department 
may once again be trying to dictate 
military strategy. 

Accordingly I have written the follow- 
ing letter to President Kennedy.-. I hope 
he considers the important points it 
raises. The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovussE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN F, KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am concerned by 
newspaper reports on yesterday which seem 
to indicate that Secretary Rusk is attempt- 
ing to influence military strategy and is 
urging that we restrict ourselves to the use 
of conventional weapons. 

When you recently directed that military 
men should not make speeches on matters 
of diplomacy, I heartily approved because I 
feel that diplomacy is the proper function 
of the State Department. It seems to me 
that the same policy ‘works in reverse and 
that defense strategy is the proper function 
of the military minds of the Defense De- 
partment. I strongly suspect that the mili- 
tary is far more qualified in diplomacy than 
the State Department in military tactics 
and strategy. 

The Korean conflict provides an example 
of what happens when diplomats dictate 
military strategy. Previous announcements 
by the State Department indicating that we 
would not use our full power in defense of 
South Korea may have caused the war. 
Many thousands of young Americans gave 
their lives because of a decision by diplomats 
which prevented the military from ending 
the war. 

I am not advocating the use of nuclear 
weapons as opposed to conventional. In- 
stead, I urge against a previous commitment 
which will deny our fighting men the flexi- 
bility required to meet an unpredictable 
situation. 

If I am not justified in my concern, please 
reassure me. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLEs S. GUBSER, 
Member of Congress. 





Keep Local Schools Local 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers an editorial from the Dallas Times- 
Herald which expresses the thinking of 
the people of the district which I am 
privileged to represent. We in Dallas 
are of the firm conviction that nobody is 
better able to determine the educational 
needs of our children better than the 
parents and those concerned with edu- 
cation at the local level. The following 
editorial explains some of our reasons for 
opposing Federal aid to education: 

{From the Dallas Times Herald, Feb. 
22, 1961] 
Keep Loca ScHoots Locat—Nor UNDER 
FeperaL Ar PLAN 

We are opposed to President Kennedy's 
$5.7 billion plan for Federal aid to education. 

We are opposed to it on principle. 
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We believe its adoption wouid result in 
further erosion of American rights at the lo- 
cal level, robbing the people of a part of 
their initiative, crippling the States’ rev- 
enue-raising potential and exposing our 
schools to dangerous Federal] control in the 
future. 

Furthermore, we just don’t believe the 
proposal is economically sound. 

The plan has been placed before Congress, 
to adopt, reject or accept in an altered form. 
Briefly, it calls for: 

1. A 3-year program of outright grants to 
States to be used, in increasing amounts, for 
buildings or teacher salaries. Total cost: 
$2.3 billion. 

2. A 5-year program of college scholar- 
ships. Total cost: $577.5 million. 

3. Continuation of the program of loans 
to colleges and universities for dormitory 
construction. Total cost: $1.3 billion. 

4. Establishment of a similar loan pro- 
gram for construction of other college facil- 
ities during the next 5 years. Total cost: 
$1.5 billion. 

By far the largest and most controversial 
part of the program is that calling for di- 
rect grants to the States for Federal subsidy 
te their schools. On the reaction to this 
provision the program likely will stand or 
fall. 

Public schools in the United States tradi- 
tionally are a matter of local and State re- 
sponsibility. We believe that is proper. We 
believe the people of Dallas, Juneau, or Em- 
poria are in better position to know the 
needs of their children than someone in 
Washington. 

Proponents of Federal aid have disclaimed 
any desire for Federal control over local 
schools. But whoever puts up the money 
for anything generally has some say in how 
it is spent. President Kennedy's program 
was reported to be “designed to set a new 
standard of excellence in education.” 

The program would provide increasingly 
large amounts locally for 3 years. At the 
end of that time, the States would have to 
step up their own school taxing programs 
sharply or face demand for more Federal 
aid. Furthermore, the very fact that the 
Federal Government was providing aid 
would result in cutting initiative at the 
local level. 

We believe the Federal aid to education 
program would result in a budget. deficit. 
Even if it did not, however, we believe it 
would be far better to allow the States to 
run their own schools and apply this $5.7 
billion on payment of the Federal debt. 





Citizens Committee for Aviation Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the Citizens 
Committee for Aviation Safety: 

Subject: About the Citizens Committee for 
Aviation Safety. j 

Organization: A small chartered group of 
civic-minded southern Californians promot- 
ing air age safety in their spare time in an 
objective (not irate) manner. CCAS is 
largely centered around its chairman’s timely 
public information and public action cam- 
paigns. The committee’s name is registered 
with the secretary of state of California in 
compliance with State laws governing unin- 
corporated nonprofit associations. 
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Objective: To urge the necessary and 
effective public action timely for any gen- 
uine public safety legislation in the jet age, 
through the proper congressional channels 
available to every citizen. 

Background: About the time of the horri- 
ble (midair collision) school-air disaster of 
Pacoima, Calif.. on January 31, 1957, the 
present chairman formed CCAS. Previously 
the chairman had lost close friends in air 
disasters and experienced his own near-miss 
accident flights. While a student member 
of the ski club at the University of Colorado 
at Boulder, he volunteered for the fatiguing 
air crash search and rescue parties in the 
wintry snow-covered Rocky Mountains. 

Shortly after the Pacoima school-air dis- 
aster the primary role of CCAS was support- 
ing regional PTA air safety resolutions 
prompted by the crash. CCAS also con- 
ducted a coordinated postal card and bump- 
er sticker campaign of its own urging Con- 
gress to restore the proper, independent, civil 
air department which, tragically, was arbi- 
trarily destroyed by Congress during and af- 
ter World War II, contrary to America's 
established constitutional provisions. CCAS 
published 11-page circulars with drawings 
which were widely distributed to implement 
the postal card campaign. According to a 
Pacific News Bureau staff reporter interview- 
ing CCAS and others on the scene, there 
were eventually 287,000 people in the whole 
San Fernando Valley region participating in 
the campaign. 

Other phases of CCAS air safety public in- 
formation activities consist of delivering fre- 
quent lectures to groups receptive to the 
idea of restoring constitutional government 
to the jet age, and, persistently publishirig 
press editorials and releases for reprinting 
through the country’s press. The CCAS 
chairman was an active delegate to the 1959 
World Congress of Flight. At this congress 
he spoke up for improving air age safety 
during the Aerospace Educational Sympos- 
ium held there. : 

Progress: The Congress eventually re- 
created in 1958 what appeared to be a sem- 
blance of the proper, independent, responsi- 
ble, civil airspace authority similar to that 
proposed by CCAS. The present air safety 
record of the new FAA with its increased 
number of near-misses, recurrent air disas- 
ters, and doubtful statistical data, however, 
is self-evident proof that is hamp- 
ered in its responsibility and clear intent to 
provide safe and sane conduct of our Nation’s 
civil and military aviation development. 
Experts say that our Nation’s aviation fa- 
cilities planning, now and in the future, 
must be a public action in the broadest 
sense. The need now for public action 
through the proper congressional channels is 
great. Merely reorganizing, or, reshuffling 
the present substitutions and inadequacies 
in Government is not enough. The original 
concept of an unhampered, independent, re- 
sponsible, Civil Airspace Authority must be 
restored to America by Congress along con- 
stitutional lines. On-the-spot TV and radio 
coverage of the aviation hearings in Congress 
can bring truth to the citizenry. We appeal 
to them. 





Report on Paper Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I include two articles 
from the Oxford Log, a periodical pub- 
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lished for the employees of the Oxford 
Paper Co., Rumford, Maine: 


REPORT ON PaPerR INDUSTRY—LARGEST INDUS- 
TRY IN THE STATE OF MAINE 


According to the Census of Maine Manu- 
facturers, published by the Department of 
Labor and Industry, Augusta, the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper and allied products 
is the largest single industry in the State. 

In 1959 the industry in Maine produced 
goods valued at $393.7 million or 26.9 per- 
cent of all manufacturing products in the 
State. 

Employed directly more than 16,900 per- 
sons, or 18 out of every 100 employed in in- 
dustry. 

Paid total wages of $92.5 million or 22.6 
percent of all manufacturing gross wages. 
Average gross earnings per employee were 
$5,484. 

Operated 47 plants of which 31 were en- 
gaged directly in the manufacture of pulp, 
pulp goods, paper, and paperboard. The 31 
plants are located in 23 Maine communities. 

Purchased or harvested 1.9 million cords 
of pulpwood worth approximately $50 mil- 
lion. Also planted 2 million trees. 

Made a net investment in plant improve- 
ment and expansion during 1959 of $24.8 
million or 51 percent of Maine’s total. In- 
vestment during 1955-58 by the paper in- 
dustry totaled $128 million or 57.3 percent 
of the State total for that period. 

In addition to direct benefits in the form 
of payrolls in the mill and woods communi- 
ties, all areas of the State benefited from the 
millions of dollars paid in taxes by the in- 
dustry. The State also benefited from the 
amounts paid to suppliers, craftsmen, and 
professional people for goods and services. 





ARE You Too Ricu? 


Recently, John Kenneth Galbraith, a pro- 
fessor at Harvard University, wrote a book 
called “The Affluent Society.” According to 
this book, the great majority of Americans 
eat too much food, have too much clothing, 
drive too expensive cars, and spend too 
much money on umnecessary goods and 
services. 

Mr. Galbraith believes we are worshiping 
a false God—production, production, produc- 
tion. He claims it is a vicious circle, because 
the more we get the more we want. 

The answer, according to Mr. Galbraith, is 
to turn over more of our incomes to govern- 
ment (through a general sales tax) so that 
people with (supposedly) better Judgment 
than our own can provide us with public 
services that (in the Government's opinion) 
will benefit us much more than the goods 
we would have to give up. 

It is interesting to note, that after many 
years of worrying about the inequality of 
the people in the lower income brackets, and 
present worrying about economically de- 
pressed areas, Mr, Galbraith announces that 
poverty in the United States has ceased to 
be an economic problem. If anything is 
wrong with our standard of living, he be- 
lieves it is too high in terms of personal 
consumption. 

Stripped of its trappings, this book is 
nothing more than a new and well written 
argument for the Welfare State in which the 
assumed incompetence of the people (in the 
matter of spending their money) can be cor- 
rected by those who think they know better. 

The news that you are too rich for your 
own good may come to you as a surprise, 
but if you expose yourself to the skill of 
Mr. Gaibraith’s* pen and the charm of his 
well-rounded phrases, you will find yourself 
believing it, almost feeling ashamed of 
wanting that new car, that extra television 
set, new furniture, etc. 

After all, you did get along pretty well 
with a lot less during World War II, so 
maybe it should be your permanent way of 
life—or should it? 
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It seems that Mr. Galbraith is going at this 
backwards. If he wants us all to have 
more Government services, he should encour- 
age more private production. He should do 
this because, as any thinking man knows, 
all Government services have to be supported 
out of taxes that come from private produc- 
tion. 

Government employees do not produce 
any goods. Yet they must share in the 
goods that are produced. Obviously, any 
increase in Government employment that is 
not matched by increased private produc- 
tion, simply means fewer goods for every- 


y. 
Mr. Galbraith thinks this would be all to 
the good, but it is very doubtful that he 
would receive much popular support on his 
position. 
Do you think you are too rich? 





What Would You Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with the Nation running in the 
red, threatened with a destructive war, 
by, it is said, a nation superior in 
military strength; billions demanded for 
national defense to save us from de- 
feat; other billions to implement the UN 
and similar agencies, an administration 
calling for a program necessitating ap- 
propriations, more than a dozen major 
ones, with little or no information as to 
the cost, and many, many requests from 
pressure organizations for appropria- 
tions, just how would you answer the 
various demands? 

Here is a sample: 

The first mail Saturday morning 
brought approximately 50 letters, about 
equally divided by members of four 
groups. 

Permit me to quote: 

I am asking you to help to obtain a sep- 
arate and liberal pension for veterans of 
World War I. The present pension falls 
short of what these veterans need and have 
earned. 

It seems to me that Michigan should have 
a national cemetery established at Fort Cus- 
ter in Battle Creek. We are one of the few 
States now having one. 


From the representative of a teach- 
ers’ organization: 

As an individual who has been working 
in education * * * I request you support 
this program (Federal aid to education). 


Cross-country trucker: 
Losing business to the railroads. 


On the otherside, from businessmen 
with employees: 

I am seriously concerned over the pro- 
gram in Congress to spend money and to 
further the trend to Socialism. 


And now a quote typical of many re- 
ceived: 

Pity the poor taxpayer, at the mercy of 
all the irresponsible Government spending 
agencies. 


We are told by those here in Washing- 
ton supposed to know that all we need 
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is additional purchasing power, more 
money in circulation—obtainable by in- 
creased Federal spending. Shall we go 
back to the days of the Continental Con- 
gress when, to meet the then economic 
situation, similar remedies were sugges- 
ted, additional paper currency was 
printed, the purchasing power of which 
continued to grow less—just as today 
the purchasing power of the dollars you 
earn or have saved will buy somewhat 
less than half of what it did a few years 
ago—until Continental money became of 
little value. History tells us that then 
some wag caught a dog, plastered him 
with Continental paper money and 
turned him loose—giving rise to the 
phrase “Not worth a continental.” 

Now, some 180-odd years later, the 
same old theory, though demonstrated 
to be ruinous in other nations, is de- 
manded by the administration’s ultra- 
liberal spending advisers. 

Boiled down, the advice from the ex- 
perts seems to be—just give us more 
money and then we will all be happy and 
prosperous, forgetting or ignoring the 


1 How did “Not worth a continental” orig- 
inate? It is supposed that “continental” 
in this connection refers to the worthlessness 
of the paper money issued by the Conti- 
nental Congress during the Revolution. 
Such notes were popularly known as con- 
tinentals. Five years after the outbreak of 
the war the Continental currency had fallen 
into contempt. In 1780 $10 in paper money 
was worth only 1 cent. Flour sold in Boston 
for $1,575 a barrel. Samuel Adams paid 
$2,000 for a hat and a suit of clothes. Gen- 
eral Washington said it took a wagonload of 
money to buy a wagonload of provisions for 
his army. Another form of the phrase is “not 
worth a continental damn.” Richard Grant 
White, the scho and critic, had a some- 
what different theory as to the origin of 
these phrases. In “Words and Their Uses” 
he says: “The phrase seems to me a counter- 
part, if not a mere modification, of others 
of the same sort—tinker’s damn, a trooper’s 
etc., and as the troops of the Colonies were 
called Continentalers or Continentals during 
the war, and for many years afterward, it 
seems to me probable, that the phrase in 
question was at first a continental’s damn, 
from which the sign of the possessive was 
gradually dropped.” If White was correct 
in his supposition, “not worth a con- 
tinental” may be merely a shortened form 
of “not worth a continental damn.” In 
other words, it was the Continental soldier’s 
damn, not the Continental Congress’ paper 
money, which was referred to as being utter- 
ly worthless——Source: “Nuggets of Knowl- 
edge,” by George W. Stimpson; 1928; pp. 
232-233. 

“Not worth a continental”—1790: At the 
end of the War of the Revolution the Gov- 
ernment was virtually bankrupt. Large 
sums of money were owing to France and 
Holland, and the interest on these debts was 
in arrears. Congress could not raise money 
sufficient for the needs of Government or 
for servicing the debt because it had no pow- 
er to provice revenue by taxation nor could 
it require the States to contribute to the 
National Treasury. Its only recourse was to 
issue paper money, called Continental cur- 
rency. 

This had been done in the amount of 
$200 million, which had shrunk in value 
so rapidly that it took $40 in this paper 
to buy a dollar in silver. The contempt in 
which this currency was held was reflected 
in the popular phrase expressive of its worth- 
lessness.—From American Sayings, by Henry 
F. Woods, p. 199. 
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sad, sad fact that, as each of us gets a 
greater number of dollars, what those 
dollars will buy grows less and less. 

Sure, with pleasure I could vote for 
every single appropriation suggested by 
anyone, by any organization, were it not 
for my conviction that our troubles can- 
not all be solved by legislation—that 
sometime, somewhere, someone must 
work, practice thrift, if anyone is to be 
prosperous and contented—that the Na- 
tion itself has not a dollar except a very 
few, which it does not take from the tax- 
payers. As the President said. in his 
inaugural address: 

And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you: Ask what 
you can do for your country. 


It is regrettable that the administra- 
tion apparently has accepted the reverse 
of that philosophy and, like the old hen 
of my childhood days, which, at the first 
drop of rain, clucked to all of the chicks 
to come under her wings, we are now 
encouraged to run to Uncle Sam not 
only when bad weather threatens but 
when the sun is shining in a cloudless 
Sky. Perhaps the old hen showed better 
sense for there always came a time when 
she got up, went off about her own busi- 
ness, and the chicks did likewise. 

Once under Federal control, we are 
quite likely to stay there. 





Local National Guard Unit at High 
State of Readiness 


_—_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT © 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Tennessee are certainly proud of the 
National Guard and the wonderful work 
that they are doing. 


There appeared in the Milan Ex- 
change, of Milan, Tenn., on February 23, 
an article relative to Company C, 4th 
Medium Tank Battalion, 109th Armor. 
This is an excellent article and this 
unit is at a high state of readiness. 

The article follows: 

LocaL NaTrioNaL GuarRD UNIT aT HIGH STaTs 
OF READINESS 

“Operation Muster 1961” finds the Tennes- 
see National Guard at the highest state of 
readiness in its peacetime history, according 
to Capt. Guy T. Piercey, Milan’s senior Na- 
tional Guard officer who commands Com- 
pany C, of the 4th Medium Tank Battalion, 
the local unit. 

“By readiness,” Captain Piercey explains, 
“I mean the ability to react instantly to 
either a military threat or a local disaster. 
Individually, every member of the Tennes- 
see National Guard is trained to do his job 
and it is this training which makes all the 
difference in the world.” 

As an integral part of the reserve of the 
U.S. Army the National Guard unit in this 
community is an integral part of the U.S. 
defense team. Taken as a whole, the Na- 
tional Guard is organized as a combat force 
with missile, artillery, infantry, armored, 
aviation, medical, transportation and special 
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forces units making up the bulk of the 
Army aide, and fighter interceptor, air trans- 
port, tactical control, and communications, 
and aeromedical evacuation squadrons in the 
Air Guard. Nationwide this is a force of 
472,000 officers and men. At the present 
time there are 10,000 men in the Tennessee 
National Guard. In this State the Army 
National Guard is made up principally of 
Medium Tank, Armored Infantry, Engineer, 
Ordnance, Signal, and Quartermaster units. 

Here in Milian, the guard is represented 
by Company C, 4th Medium Tank Battalion, 
109th Armor. The ranks of this unit are 
filled with local citizens whose normal pur- 
suits encompass a wide variety of activities— 
clerks, bank tellers, mechanics, machinists, 
plumbers, engineers, carpenters, painters, 
salesmen, radio and TV technicians and etc. 

The National Guard today trains largely 
with the same equipment that is issued to 
the active Army and Air Force. 

Somewhat obsolete items would quickly be 
replaced in the event of mobilization. 
Typical of the military equipment used by 
the local National Guardsmen are such items 
as M-48 tanks, armored personnel carriers, 
two and a half ton trucks, jeeps, 30 caliber 
and .50 caliber machineguns, .45 caliber sub- 
machineguns, rocket launchers, 45 caliber 
automatic pistols, 7.62-millimeter rifles, 
radios, telephones and other communications 
equipment. 

Organized and trained to carry out a Fed- 
eral mission in wartime the guard in peace- 
time enjoys dual status as a State force un- 
der the command of the Governor. As such 
it is a trained force immediately available in 
local emergencies—fioods, riots, forest fires, 
explosions and hurricanes. Just last sum- 
mer the local unit was called on to help con- 
trol a woods and grass fire in the Poplar 
Springs community. On a Sunday after- 
noon, this fire was brought under control, by 
members of the local unit, with the support 
of a Tennessee highway patrol helicopter, 
hovering over the area, staying in contact 
with the guardsmen on the ground by radio. 

“We of the National Guard,” says Captain 
Piercey, “are ready for any call; we are 
ready now.” 

Young men, if you're in high school, 
now’s the time to be making plans for 
fulfilling your military obligations. You 
don’t have to interrupt your marriage and 
career plans to serve your country. By 
joining the Army National Guard now, you 
can finish high school, serve on active duty 
for only 6 months, and then finish your 
obligations right here at home, serving with 
your friends and neighbors. In addition, 
you acquire valuable new skills, add to your 
civilian income, and earn credit for retire- 
ment. Call MU 6-2701 or visit 106 William- 
son Street, headquarters of the local Na- 
tional Guard unit, and get all of the facts. 
» Regular drill nights of the local unit are 
Mondays, from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Infor- 
mation concenring enlisting in the guard 
can also be obtained during the week Mon- 
day through Friday, during the hours of 8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Serve your Nation and your community 
with pride. Serve in the Army National 
Guard. 





Hon. Walter M. Mumma 


— 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OFr NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, WALTER 
Mumma’s death took from his colleagues 
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a dear friend and respected Congress- 
man whose spirit of comradeship and 
understanding will be sorely missed. 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
on the Public Works Committee. At all 
times he manifested a keen interest in 
the problems before the Committee, and 
he contributed sagely to their solutions. 

A year ago on a trip in the vicinity of 
Quebec, in connection with the visit of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, Walter, 
and his grandson were among the per- 
sons in the bus in which Mrs. Dooley and 
I were riding. 

His affection and devotion for his 
grandson was extraordinary and he had 
great plans for him as he grew older. 

I will miss WaLTER’s quiet manner, his 
astute appraisal of things congressional, 
and his esteemed friendship. 





Some Sane Thoughts on Care 


for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 


Friday, February 17, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress delivered recently by Mr. Max 
Wiseman, administrator of the Menorah 
Home and Hospital for the Aged and 
Infirm, at its 10th annual auxiliaries 
luncheon. € 

The Menorah Homegand Hospital, 
which is located in my congressional 
district in Brooklyn, N.Y., is a national 
pioneer in the field of geriatrics, having 
been recognized as such by many out- 
standing public officials and experts in 
this field. This institution dates back 
over a period of more than a half 
century of service to the aged and has 
grown in scope and activity over the 
years. 

In view of the current discussions on 
medical care for the aged, Mr. Wise- 
man’s address is very timely and 
thought provoking and it is for this 
reason that I desire to bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress. The text of his address reads 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY Max WISEMAN, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, MENORAH HOME AND HOSPITAL AT 
10TH ANNUAL AUXILIARIES LUNCHEON, No- 
VEMBER 14, 1960 
Madame Chairman, honored guests, ladies, 

it is our continuing purpose to define with 
you and for you the nature and purpose of 
our work. The purpose of our work, to help 
the aging adapt, is constant: but the nature 
of our work is continually changing in rela- 
tion to changing social and cultural con- 
ditions. In order to do this it is some- 
times necessary to analyze what we are do- 
ing from some unusual tangents. 

Perhaps the most dramatic way to get at 
our subject ts to tell you that it is our in- 
tention to change the name “Menorah Home 
and Hospital for Aged and Infirm” to “Me- 
norah Center for the Aging.” When I say 
“our intention,” I mean it is the recom- 
mendation of the administration, and there 
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appears to be large agreement on the part 
of our board of directors. We are, in fact, 
in the process of discussing this with our 
board of directors, with professional groups, 
and my telling you today is partly for the 
purpose of eliciting discussion on the part 
of the 1,500 community leaders assembled 
here. At the proper time, which I hope will 
be in the very near future, we will present 
this to the State department of social wel- 
fare and ask for a revision of our charter. 

What does all this mean? Most of you 
know the story of our growth: more than 50 
years ago we were organized as a home for 
the aged. Eighteen years ago we became le- 
gally a home and hospital for the aged; 10 
years ago our charter was revised to make us 
also a center for the community aged, by 
virtue of adding the Menorah Day Center. 
Four years ago our charter was further ex- 
panded to add the only licensed outpatient 
psychiatric clinic for the aged in the coun- 
try. We are now concerned to develop a cen- 
ter for the community aged in the Bush- 
wick health district. This means that all 
services for the aged, and there are more 
than 30,000 aged within the quarter million 
population, would be coordinated through 
one group in which we are the prime moving 
force, and it would center around an infor- 
mation, referral and counseling center for 
the aged in this district. 

We see that we are in fact, no longer only 
a home for the aged, and this is one impor- 
tant reason for changing our name to one 
that is more truly descriptive. But there are 
other major reasons: the term “‘Home for the 
Aged”’ has a limiting quality which frightens 
many people, both the aging and their fam- 
ilies, because of a prior and still prevalent 
connotation which somehow suggests the 
poorhouse or some kind of charitable or- 
ganization in the less attractive sense. An- 
other major reason for changing our name 
is because of the problem of getting the 
proper personnel in the field of the aging. 
As we have repeated to you again and again, 
one of the most important elements in pro- 
viding proper care for the aged is personnel, 
the individuals who come here to serve. In 
a society where the idea of service has be- 
come diluted, we must recognize that this is 
still, and always will be, the most important 
quality we seek in our staff. It is no secret 
that schools of nursing, social work, occupa- 
tional therapy and other critically important 
professional fields are not graduating stu- 
dents who come into our field, even though 
there is no more important social concern 
today. The major reason for this is the 
prevalence of unfortunate stereotypes about 
what organized care for the aging neces- 
sarily represents. That many institutions 
for the care of the aging have contributed to 
this stereotype because of their lack of im- 
agination and lack of intellectual content is 
beside the point. A dramatic change in our 
name to indicate that we make no distinc- 
tion between caring for the aged within our 
domiciliary and hospital facilities, and the 
community will unquestionably encourage a 
greater response to the desperate need for 
better personnel. 

An agency such as our own is an alliance 
of private philanthropy, government, the 
professional worker, the community, as rep- 
resented by our 21 auxiliary groups and the 
thousands of children of residents and com- 
munity aged for whom we care. Of course, 
the importance of the different groups is not 
necessarily in the order listed. And we 
should say here that one of the most dis- 
concerting conceptions in philanthropy is 
that concept whereby the paid worker is 
somehow less than the unpaid volunteer. 
This is obviously unwise, since an individual 
who makes it his life work, often at reduced 
income, is by no interpretation making less 
of a contribution than the individual who 
contributes his money and time. One need 
only note that the active leaders of govern- 
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ment, all major business concerns, in fact, 
every important function of our society, are 
almost inevitably paid. The board of direc- 
tors and the administration of this agency 
feel very definitely about this truth, and 
perhaps that is the main reason we have 
been able, by not patronizing them, to en- 
courage and develop the very fine personnel 
that we have. 

Two stereotypes in the mind of the public 
and of many government officials which dis- 
turb us particularly are the following: the 
nonprofit, voluntary home for the aged is 
continually confused with the commercial 
nursing home. The commercial nursing 
home serves a current need because of a 
shortage of beds for the chronically ill aged, 
but in the longer view we must recognize 
that there is a prime profit motive in their 
conception, and profit in this field can only 
be made at the expense of services. This is 
known to professionals in the field and is, I 
believe, beyond debate. You will note that 
when a paper such as the New York Times 
has occasion to write about homes for the 
aged, they almost invariably refer to them 
as nursing homes, and do not make this very 
important distinction. When organized 
care for the aged is described in a congres- 
sional bill there is frequently no reference 
to nonprofit, voluntary institutions, but an 
inadequate reference to nursing homes, 
which presumably lumps together the non- 
profit and the profitmaking institutions, 
despite the vast differences in conception, at- 
mosphere, and services. The language in the 
current medical care for the aged bills is a 
case in point. Needless to say, the above 
does not educate, but confuses the public. 

Another stereotype which we find discon- 
certing is that professionals often think of 
homes and hospitals for the aged as junior 
hospitals, a kind of general hospital stunted 
in growth. This is not true at all. We are 
primarily a center concerned with the con- 
tinued development of a body of knowledge 
to understand the needs of the aged. Our 
hospital and medical aspects, while of great 
importance, are always subordinate to the 
overall concept. The kind of inferiority com- 
plex that many professionals who work in 
gerontological agencies do have is another 
factor in discouraging superior personnel. 

I might add, parenthetically, that what 
we are doing here today is contributing to 
the definition of a home for the aged, What 
we have been suggesting is that a home for 
the aged is growing only if it has a con- 
tinued, natural movement toward becoming 
a center for the aging and is thereby devel- 
oping a pragmatic understanding and a 
group of people who can help us ultimately 
to reintegrate the aged in a society from 
which they are constantly being separated. 
The multiplication of separate social work 
and medical units for the aged who require 
different levels of care, as for example, a 
domicile for aged people, a nursing facility 
for the chronically sick aged and a hospital 
for the acutely ill aged, is not growth but 
expansion, This is a critical distinction, 
growth as against expansion, in defining 
these evolving institutions. I am by no 
means suggesting that all services for the 
aged should grow or expand. Indeed from 
the viewpoint of immediate therapy and 
care, the best unit is rarely the largest, and 
the smaller unit is often warmer, more per- 
sonal, better. For example, the converted 
country home, with some general help, 
would be for many aged, if they are in fairly 
good health, the best solution. 

And now, I would like to go on to several 
other variations of our theme of a non- 
stereotyped approach to the care of the aged. 

Does it ever occur to you that we never 
exploit our aged? That is no accident. At 
Menorah the aged are never exhibited as 
pathetic, sick people in order to arouse sym- 
pathy for fund raising purposes. This is a 
part of the overall design. You will see in 
other flelds of social work such as cancer 
and heart disease that the fear technique is 
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used. You will see cerebral palsy and mus- 
cular dystrophy sufferers brought before tel- 
evision audiences to frighten and shock them 
into finanical contribution or agency work. 
There seems to be little concern with the 
incalculable harm done to the audience when 
death, illness and disease symptoms are con- 
tinually thrust at them as potentially per- 
sonal an dsomething that may strike the 
very next moment. This goes against the 
grain of our approach. We attempt to pro- 
ject to you in our language and discussions 
an atmosphere of life and rehabilitation. 

And remember, we are on the front lines 
of social work. This is not a secondary 
agency that raises money to contribute to 
hospitals or clinics or individuals who ac- 
tually do the work. These are known as 
secondary social agencies, and we are, of 
course, a primary one. 

We live with well over 400 aged daily, and 
are in touch through our community pro- 
grams with an additional 400. We know 
them and their families in their very diffi- 
cult moment of trial and decision when they 
must break up relations that have extended 
in most instances for more than half a cen- 
tury. We live with these people in the last, 
often sickest years of their lives, and do 
everything in our power to make them satis- 
fying years. We do not avoid them when 
they turn senile and incontinent. We 
touch their bodies when they need help. We 
sit with them when they are dying and our 
personal presence is comforting. We find 
friends for them when their families are not 
available or there is no family. 

And yet we prefer not to stress this pic- 
ture to the public because in fact it would 
be misleading. The home is really the bright 
decorations, the kindly, positive, vital, often 
youthful staff we have developed, the type of 
happy party and varied and imaginative rec- 
reational programs in which we engage. 

To use some old humanistic terms, we 
have faith, we have hope, and we have a 
sense of the joy of life, and these are the 
kind of people who, if I may so say, should 
be in philanthropy and social work, not the 
fearridden. And it is an amazing charac- 
teristic of faith that is communicable—it 
communicates itself to others and to an 
environment. 

Now here is another thought. Has it ever 
occurred to you that we are really against 
homes for the aged? That we are against 
separating the aged into an isolated group? 
He or she is above all an individual with 
the same cultural and social and religious 
identifications that he had before. The doc- 
tors, for medical convenience, separate the 
aged into a category. The political people, 
for purposes of formulating a social prob- 
lem for effective discussion of social security 
or medical care for the aged, separate him 
into a group. But really, this violates na- 
ture. And because it goes against the grain 
of our thinking, we pioneered in the last 
decade in taking down the walls of a home 
for the aged. 

A further expression of this antihome for 


-the aged approach is our great concern with 


bringing other age groups to function at 
Menorah. I don’t think that it is any secret 
that some day when Menorah has the entire 
block, and has adequately balanced its build- 
ings and physical plant with gardens and 
green areas we would hope if our board agrees 
to have a playground for young children on 
our premises. They could have their own 
worker to keep them in bounds but could 
otherwise mingle freely with their grand- 
parentlike, and indeed their great-grand- 
parent-like visitors. Consider the excitement 
and freshness of a day camp for children at 
Menorah, Our people want to see movement 
and growing things. They have much affec- 
tion and love they are unable to give, and 
children whose mothers. work are often in 
need of love, affection, and interest. This 
idea would go a long way toward really 
recreating a community. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest one 
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additional, fresh way of looking at Menorah. 
There is a parable, I think, that well ex- 
presses our concern with the aged person 
as an individual with unequal and different 
needs, on both a human and medical basis. 
I am referring to the familiar parable of 
the blind men and the elephant. For ex- 
ample, to those concerned with Menorah 
because of a senile parent, Menorah repre- 
sents essentially a senile program. To those 
concerned with the home because of some- 
one who needs an independent kind of liv- 
ing, our apartment house residence is of 
primary interest. To those whose parent 
needs medical and nursing care on an acute 
or chronic basis, Menorah is primarily a 
hospital. To those concerned with a parent 
who needs renewed interest in life, we are 
primarily an activities, crafts, and rehabili- 
tation center. To those concerned with 
parents who should remain in the com- 
munity, but need a place to which to go, 
we are primarily a center for the aged of 
the community. To those with a speech 
and hearing problem that dominates their 
lives, we are a place that has just pioneered 
in a speech and hearing clinic. And to those 
with a parent in the community who needs 
psychiatric help, we are particularly the only 
outpatient licensed psychiatric clinic for the 
aged in the community. And for the student 
who wishes training in a career in geron- 
tology, which is growing so rapidly, we repre- 
sent for him, or her, the outstanding train- 
ing ground for universities, in this field, 
having now students in occupational therapy, 
psychiatry, psychology, speech and hearing, 
recently sociology, and in the not too dis- 
tant future, I believe, social work. 

So let us bear in mind that Menorah is 
all these things, not equally, nor -equally 
well, but to the best of our abilities. 

I would like to close by thanking you, and 
expressing my appreciation for your work. 
I think it very important that you discuss 
ideas such as these among yourselves. Un- 
fortunately, we often fall into tedious and 
Weary ways of discussion and thinking. But 
there is nothing stale about our work, and 
I do hope that this talk has been at least 
provocative. 





ACA Index, Outstanding Achievement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker. one of the 
finest contributions in recent years to 
a better understanding of our Govern- 
ment and its elected officials is the 
voting and index program of the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action. The 
index, an impartial and thorough study 
of the voting records of Members of 
Congress on all major issues gives the 
student of government and the voters 
of the Nation a ready reference to en- 
able them to check on our stewardship. 
It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I include, as a part of my remarks, the 
honor paid to the Americans for Consti- 
tutional Action Freedoms Foundation: 

The trustees, directors, and officers of 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge an- 
nounce with pleasure the selection of 
Americans for Constitutional Action by the 
distinguished National and School Awards 
Jury to receive the George Washington 
Honor Medal Award for voting and index 
program in general category; an outstand- 
ing achievement in helping to bring about 
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a better understanding of the American way 
of life. 
School Awards Announcement on Benja- 
min Franklin’s Birthday, January 17. 
National Awards Announcement on George 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22, at 
Valley Forge. 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes With Respect 
to Certain Federal Real Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, at the request of Hon. 
Herschel Lashkowitz, mayor of Fargo, 
N. Dak., I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter from Mayor Lashkowitz, 
and two resolutions adopted by the 
Fargo City Commission urging enact- 
ment of payment in lieu of taxes legis- 
lation. Last year the city of Fargo re- 
ceived an award as an All-America City. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Boarp or Crry COMMISSIONERS, 
Fargo, N. Dak., February 16, 1961. 
Hon. Mi.Ton R. Youne, 
U.S. Senator from the State of North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YOuNG: You will find en- 
closed herewith a certified copy of a resolu- 
tion introduced by the Fargo City Commis- 
sion, at my request, by Commissioner Mar- 
key and unanimously adopted, which re- 
quests the Congress of the United States to 
act favorably upon H.R. 2477, authorizing 
_ payment to local governments of sums in 

lieu of taxes and special assessments with 
respect to certain Federal real property. 

Would you Kindly call the herein resolu- 
tion, together with this letter, to the atten- 
tion of the US. Senate, with the request that 
it be given their consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, Mayor. 


Boarp ENDORSES ENACTMENT OF Br. PROvVID- 
ING FoR PAYMENT TO LocAL GOVERNMENTS 
or Sums in Lizv or TAxes AND SPEcIAL 
ASSESSMENTS WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
FEDERAL REAL PROPERTY 


President Lashkowitz requested the intro- 
duction of a resolution asking for the city 
commission’s endorsement of H.R. 2477 now 
pending in the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States and in- 
troduced by Congressman HARLAN HaGen of 
California, or similar legislation, which pro- 
vides the enactment of the principle of pay- 
ment to local governments of sums in lieu 
of taxes and special assessments with respect 
to certain Federal real property. 

Commissioner Markey offered the follow- 
ing resolution and moved its adoption: 

“Be it resolved by the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo: 

“Whereas the operations of municipal gov- 
ernments in Fargo and elsewhere are becom- 
ing increasingly costly from year to year due 
to the growth and expansion of cities and 
the necessity of extending services to new 
areas and additional people and also due to 
the improved standard of living whereby the 
public requires and expects constantly im- 
proving services and also due to the general 
rise in the cost of living; and 

“Whereas the sources of revenue to main- 
tain and support municipal governments in 
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their operations are limited and municipal 
governments are denied access to many 
potential alternative forms of revenue; and 

“Whereas municipal governments provide 
services to all property located within the 
boundaries of the cities, which includes 
Federal property and which Federal property 
is presently exempt from taxation under the 
Constitution and laws; and 

“Whereas the Board of City Commissioners 
of the City of Fargo, having long recognized 
this problem and having placed itself on 
record as recently as May 24, 1960, by formal 
resolution in endorsing legislation authoriz- 
ing the payment to local governments of 
sums in lieu of taxes and special assess- 
ments with respect to certain Federal real 
property and having memorialized the Con- 
gress of the United States to act favorably on 
legislation then pending and also memorial- 
izing the American Municipal Association, of 
which the city of Fargo is a member, to as- 
sociate itself with the city of Fargo in an 
effort to obtain such legislation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the city of Fargo, through 
its governing body, does hereby the 
resolution adopted May 24, 1960, which is at- 
tached hereto and incorporated herein and 
made a part of this resolution; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the city of Fargo does, 
through its governing body, endorse H.R. 
2477 introduced by the Honorable HarLan 
Hacen, Congressman from the State of Cali- 
fornia, providing for authorization for pay- 
ment to local governments of sums in lieu 
of taxes and special assessments with respect 
to certain Federal real property or for simi- 
lar legislation which may be pending or 
about to be introduced providing for the 
same principle; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the board of city com- 
missioners does hereby direct that this reso- 
lution be made a part of the permanent 
minutes of the proceedings of the board of 
city commissioners and that the president of 
the board be directed to dispatch certified 
copies of the herein resolution, together with 
a cover letter, to the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation, the U.S. congressional 
delegation from the State of North Dakota 
and to the executive director of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association.” 

Second by Hacen. On the vote being 
taken on the question of the adoption of 
the resolution, Commissioners Hagen, Lewis, 
Markey, McCannel, and Lashkowitz all voted 
aye. 

No commissioner being absent and none 
voting nay, the President declared the reso- 
lution to have been duly passed and 
adopted. 

HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor. 
BoarD ENDORSES ENACTMENT OF BILL PRO- 

VIDING FOR PAYMENTS BY FEDERAL GOVERN- 

MENT TO MUNICIPALITIES IN LIEU OF TAXES 

ON GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


President Lashkowitz presented the fol- 
lowing communication addressed to him 
from Patrick Healy, Jr., executive director 
of the American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

“For the past 10 years local governments 
have been urging the Congress to enact 
payment in lieu of tax legislation. Passage 
of S. 910 by the Senate last week marks the 
greatest advance we have made thus far. It 
has also given us reason to believe that an 
all-out effort on our part could mean enact- 
ment this year. 

“The key is fast and favorable action on 
the measure on the part of both the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
chaired by Waywe N. Asprnati, of Colorado, 
and its Subcommittee on Public Lands 
chaired by Gracie Prost, of Idaho. Adjourn- 
ment is expected by July 2, so time is of 
the essence. 
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“Your Congressman QUENTIN N. Burpick 
is a member of the Interior Committee. 
With his help and the help of other Rep- 
resentatives whose districts include cities 
in the.American Municipal Association or 
affiliated through a State municipal league, 
it may be possible to persuade the committee 
to report S. 910 favorably to the full House 
for its approval. 

“Enclosed is a suggested resolution which 
you might want to request your city council 
to act upon in order to put the full weight 
of your community behind S. 910. Also en- 
closed is a suggested letter you might use 
in urging your Representative to help get 
S. 910 an early hearing before the commit- 
tee. 

“If you know him personally, by all means 
impress him with the urgency of the matter 
by a personal telephone call. 

“It would be most helpful to us to have 
carbons of any letters you write in connec- 
tion with this matter and copies of any 
resolutions passed, and a report on the suc- 
cess of your actions, if that is possible.” 

Commissioner Hagen moved that the let- 
ter from Patrick Nealy, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the American Municipal Association, 
be received and filed for consideration. 

Second by Markey. All the commission- 
ers voted aye and the motion carried. 

Commissioner Hacen then offered the fol- 
lowing resolution and moved its adoption: 

“Be it resolved by the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo: 

“Whereas present tax immunities of Fed- 
eral property have weakened many local 
governments; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government must 
assume responsibility for avoiding stations 
which impair the financial ability of local 
governments; and 

“Whereas the merit of the case for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local governments 
has been clearly established through exten- 
sive congressional hearings and has been en- 
dorsed by the President’s Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations; and 

“Whereas S. 910 as recently approved by 
the Senate of the United States proposes 
the establishment of a modest temporary sys- 
tem of payments in lieu of taxes to local 
governments and also establishes a Tax Pay- 
ment Study Board charged with the respon- 
sibility of making an extensive study into 
the Federal, State, and local tax systems and 
the various equities involved; and 

Whereas S. 910 in no way impairs the 
basic tax immunity of the Federal Govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo, N. Dak., 
does urge its representatives in the Congress 
to take all possible actions necessary to see 
that S. 910 is acted on favorably by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and that the House of Representatives 
be given an opportunity to approve the 
measure before the adjournment of the 
2d session of the 86th Congress; be it further. 

“Resolved, That the president of the city 
commission be authorized to write letters, 
and to contact personally, if possible, Repre- 
sentative Don L. SHortT, and Representative 
QUENTIN N. Burpick of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, and that cer- 
tified copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the American Municipal Association, and to 
Representative Don L. SHorT and QUENTIN 
N. Burpick.” 

Second by McCannel. On the vote being 
taken on the question of the adoption of the 
resolution Commissioners Hagen, Lewis, 
Markey, McCannel, and Lashkowitz all voted 
aye. 

No commissioner being absent and none 
voting nay, the president declared the reso- 
lution to have been duly passed and adopted. 

HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
President of the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo. 
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